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Monday,  Ma\    12,   r.!:..S 

Rey.  P.  M.  Galdau.  rector,  the  St. 
Dumilru  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  offered' the  following 
prayer:  , 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  our  Tioie  Peace 
and  Eternal  Love.  River  of  all  Kood  gifts, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessmRs 
whirti  we  have  here  in  this  United  States 
of  America. 

Give  us  always  contented  minds, 
cheerful  hearts,  and  ready  wills. 

Bless  Thy  beloved  servant,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  Cabinet, 
S.  and  the  Congress,  with  wisdom,  fear  of 
God,  and  love  of  their  fellow  men;  and 
direct  them  so  that,  without  hindrance, 
they  may  fulfill  their  duties  with  faith 
and  justice  to  this  United  States  of 
America  and  to  all  other  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

We  pray.  O  Lord,  for  all  those  who  in- 
voke Thy  great  loving  kindness:  those 
who  love  us.  and  those  who  hate  us. 

More  especially,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
remember  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  subjugated  Rumanian  i>eople  on  this 
day  of  their  independence;  and  we  pray 
Thee  to  grant  unto  tJiem  Thy  great 
mercy,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  their 
liberation  and  that  of  all  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  tlie  world,  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  godless  ones. 

Deliver  them.  O  Lord,  and  all  other 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world,  from  all 
injustice,  calamities,  wrath,  and  want. 
Bestow  uixjn  them  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  love,  forbearance,  peace,  and 
good  will:  and  strenKlhen  all  those  who 
suffer  in  body  or  mind,  and  fulfill  their 
desires  as  may  be  expedient  to  them. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  ascribe  unto 
Thee  all  the  glory,  and  pray  that  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  will  be  with  us  forever  and 
ever.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  8,  1958,  was  dLspensed 
with. 


MESS.\GE.S  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAl.    OF    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Mes-safTPS  in  writing  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  were  communicated 

to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mi.ler,  one  of  hi.s 

secretaries,   and  he  announced   that  on 
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May  9.  1958.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  168)  authorizing  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate with  appropriate  ceremonies 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRAV- 
EL^MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  'H.  DOC.  NO.  381) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Uie  provisions  of  section 
8  '  m  t  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957, 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  on 
the  barriers  to  international  travel  and 
ways  and  means  of  promoting,  develop- 
ing, er>couraging,  and  facilitating  such" 
travel. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  12. 1958. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Raymond  C.  Holland, 
to  be  postmaster  at  Tiverton,  R.  I., 
which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENA'IE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized  ta 
meet  duriruj  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texa.s, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  anticipated  making  a  request 


that  the  Senate  convene  early  tomor- 
row; but  I  had  forgotten  the  regtilar 
meeting  between  the  President  and  the 
leadership.  Tlierefore  I  shall  not  so  re- 
quest, because  I  do  not  wish  to  incon- 
venience my  colleagues,  who  are  so 
considerate  of  me. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  we  expect  to  have  the  Senate  ses- 
sion tomorrow  run  late  into  the  evening, 
in  anticipation  of  completing  action  on 
the  unfinislied  business,  which  was  de- 
bated on  Thursday. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  long  week-end 
recess;  and  we  are  reaching  a  stage 
where  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  hold  longer  sessions,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  calendar  of  business,  if  the 
Senate  is  to  adjourn  at  a  reasonably 
early  date. 

I  expect  to  have  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar called  Wednesday.  On  that  cal- 
endar there  is  a  controversial  nomina- 
tion, that  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  should  like  to  have 
all  Ssnators  who  may  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  on  the  nomination  in- 
formed that  I  have  notified  the  minority 
leader  and  the  appropriate  committee 
members  tlmt  on  Wednesday,  shortly 
after  the  morning  hour,  I  shall  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  action  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tiffany  on  that  day; 
and  I  shotild  like  to  have  all  Senators 
on  notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  'vas  with  profound  regret  and 
sorrow  that  we  learned  over  the  weekend 
of  the  passing  of  Joseph  E.  Davies. 

For  many  years,  Joseph  E.  Davies 
served  this  country  in  some  of  the  most 
difiBcult  and  delicate  dip'.omatic  posts 
imaginable.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
dignity  and  with  honor. 

Mr.  Davies  was  a  lawyer,  an  author, 
and  a  public  servant.  He  gave  3f  him- 
self freely  to  his  country;  and  his  serv- 
ices will  long  be  remembered. 

Our  hearts  are  with  his  grieving  fam- 
ily— including  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  very  distinguished  former 
members,  Millard  Tydinps. 

We  shall  miss  Joseph  Davies,  and  the 
country  will  miss  him. 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon the  Nation  will  pay  its  last  re- 
spects— appropriately  enough,  ■at  the 
National   Cathedral — to  a  distinguished 
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public  servant   who   passed   away   last 
Friday. 

I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  E. 
Davies.  A  warm  personal  friend  of  mine, 
Joe  Davies,  of  Watertown.  Wis.,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  wagonmaker,  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  best  American  tradition,  and  went 
on  to  rise  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Davies'  career  spanned  an  event- 
ful period  in  American  history,  and  con- 
tained many  chapters  of  high  service  to 
the  American  people. 

History  will  remember  him  not  only 
as  a  very  successful  attorney,  but  also 
as  a  friend  of  Presidents;  as  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  he,  himself,  had  first  en- 
visioned; as  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  to  other 
lands:  as  recipient,  in  1946,  of  the  Order 
of  Merit,  the  highest  civilian  award 
which  can  be  bestowed  by  the  American 
Government. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Davies  established 
In  his  alma  mater,  which  is  also  my  alma 
mater,  a  scholarship  for  youngsters  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Higher  education. 

It  was  one  of  Joseph  Davies"  earnest 
wishes  that  his  Washington  estate, 
Tregaron,  a  name  which  evokes  mem- 
ories of  his  Welsh  ancesti-y.  be  used  for 
the  public  service,  as  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  Davies  was  a  friendly  man.  I  re- 
member that  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington,  almo.st  20  years  ago — and 
there  were  very  few  Republicans  around 
here  then — Joe  Davies,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Democrats,  was  one  of  the 
iriendliest  men  I  met  in  the  Capital.  Of 
course,  both  of  us  were  from  Wisconsin; 
that  made  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Joseph  Davies  was  a  man  of  courage. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  controversy,  nor 
was  he  afraid  to  express  his  convictions. 

One  looking  back  at  hiz  career,  or.  for 
that  matter,  at  any  other  career,  might 
say,  with  hindsight,  that  there  might  be 
things  of  whicli  one  would  not  approve. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
Joseph  E.  Davies  made  mistakes,  he  did 
not  make  them  out  of  anything  but  a 
patriotic  love  of  his  country  and  a  warm 
amiabihty  toward  his  fellow  man. 

Let  him  be  remembered,  then,  as  r. 
worthy  son  of  my  State  and  of  this  Na- 
tion, who  should  have  an  honored  place 
in  America's  remembrance. 

I  sent  to  the  desk  an  e.xcerpt  from  an 
article,  published  in  lasUFriday's  issue  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  describes 
his  career.  It  points  out  that  Joseph 
E.  Davie.s  almost  became  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1918,  as  a 
result  of  Wisconsin's  first  special  sena- 
torial election;  and  it  points  out  other 
interesting  sidelights  of  his  career. 

To  his  family  and  his  loved  ones,  in- 
cluding another  distinguished  public 
servant  who  served  in  this  Chamber 
for  so  many  years,  his  .son-in-law.  the 
Honorable  Millarc}  E.  Tydings,  I  express 
my  sincerest  condolences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  REconD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  9.  19581 
Ex-Diplomat    Davies    Dies    at    Ace    or    81  — 
Native  or  Watertown  Served  as  Envoy  to 
Sovirr,  Wrote  "Mission  to  Moscow" 

Washington.  D.  C. — Joseph  E.  Davies,  81, 
a  Wisconsin  wagonmaker's  son  who  became 
Ambassador  to  Russia  and  a  top-level  diplo- 
mat under  two  Presidents,  died  early  Friday 
after  a  long  Illness. 

Death  came  shortly  after  midnight  In  his 
home  here. 

Mr.  Davies'  physician  said  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  bronchial  pneumonia  following^ 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage  (stroke). 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  In  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  In  Washington  at  2  p  m. 
Monday.  It  was  not  decided  Immediately 
where  burial  wou'.d  be. 

Mr,  Davies,  a  wealthy  Washington  lawyer 
and  a  native  of  Watertown.  Wis.,  was  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  from  1936  to  1938.  Out 
of  his  2  years  of  experience  In  this  post,  he 
wrote  "Mission  to  Moscow,"  a  best  seller 
which  appeared  In  1942.  The  book  was 
credited  widely  with  galvanizing  American 
sympathy  for  the  Soviets  during  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Davies  held  diplomatic  posts  under 
Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man. He  was  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
Minister  to  LuxL>mbourg  for  2  years  after 
leaving  Moscow.  He  later  held  a  number  of 
special  assignments,  helping  set  up  the  In- 
.  ternational  conferences  at  Teheran  and 
Potfdam. 

Joseph  Edward  Davies  was  born  November 
29.  1876.  at  Watertown.  His  mother  was 
Rachel  Paynter.  a  poet  and  a  revivalist  In 
her  native  Wales  She  had  been  an  ordained 
minister  In  the  Welsh  Congregational 
Church.  Her  son  was  also  a  Cong)-ega- 
tlonallst.  ' 

,  Mr  Davies'  father,  a  Welsh  blacksmith, 
was  a  wagonmfiker  In  this  country  He 
prospered  enou(?h  to  send  his  son  to  the 
University   of    Wisconsin. 

While  at  the  university.  Mr  Davies  was 
a  student  Instructor  In  gymnastics  Before 
he  was  graduated  cum  laiide  In  18G8  he 
earned  his  Phi  B-ta  Kappa  key.  Three  years 
later  he  earned  his  law  degree  and  was  ad- 
mitted  to   the   bar   in    1901. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Jefferson  County  and  became 
temporary  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
convention.  He  had  practiced  Law  In  Water- 
town. 

WAS    national    COMMrTTEFMAN 

After  5  years  In  his  native  city.  Davies 
moved  to  Madison  and  specialized  as  a  trial 
lawyer  By  the  time  he  was  35  he  was  worth 
$300,000. 

He  became  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman from  Wi.^consin  In  1910.  At  34.  he 
was  the  youngest  person  to  be  a  national 
committeeman    for    either    major    party. 

In  1911,  Mr.  E>avies  volunteered  to  get 
Wisconsin  delegates  lined  up  behind  presi- 
dential candidate  Wix)drow  Wil.son.  When 
Wil.-^on  became  President,  Mr.  Davies  went 
to  Wa.<^hlnpton  with  him.  There  he  became 
a  close  friend  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  1912.  Mr.  Duvles  was  manager  of  Wil- 
son's western  campaign  headquarters  In 
Chicago. 

After  his  work  as  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations. Mr.  Davies  In  1915  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  he  had  first  envisioned.  He 
served  with  the  Commission  until  1918.  but 
the  first  antitrust  case  ba.sed  on  the  Com- 
ml-sslon's  activities  did  not  come  up  until 
after   his  resignation. 


KAN    rOI    SENATOR 

He  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
United  States  Sehator  In  Wisconsin  In  1918. 
It  was  Wisconsin's  first  speclaJ  senatorial 
election. 

Last  year  In  an  Interview.  Mr  Davies  said 
he  thought  he  lost  that  election  to  Republi- 
can Irvine  L.  Lenroot  because  President  Wil- 
son sent  Vice  President  Thomas  R  Marshall 
Into  Wisconsin  to  campnlRn  for  him.  In  a 
speech  at  Madison,  Marshall's  remarks  were 
Interpreted  as  a  rclle>;tlon  on  German- 
Americans'  loyalty. 

During  a  visit  to  Milwaukee  In  1955.  Mr. 
Davies  commented: 

'I  think  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal — It's  a 
great  newspai>er — with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection. Lute  Nieman  (Lucius  W.  Nleman, 
Journal  founder)  almost  had  me  elected 
Senator  In  1918.  I  lost  by  only  4  000  votes — 
and  me  a  Democrat."  (Actually.  Lenroot 
won    by    15.000    voles.) 

He  said  then :  "I  would  rather  have  been 
Senator  from  my  home  State  than  President 
of  the  United  States." 

TWO    MILLION    OOLLAt    TTV 

Aft^r  his  defeat,  Mr  Davies  started  a  law 
firm  In  Washington.  It  8(>eclallzed  In  lax 
cases,  advice  to  bankers  on  mergers,  and  cases 
befi)re  Federal   agencies. 

He  went  back  into  Government  brlf  fly  dur- 
ing the  Versailles  Conference  after  World 
War  I.  serving  as  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

He  gained  prominence  as  counsel  for  one 
group  of  taxpayers  In  the  Ford  tax  valua- 
tion case  which  grew  (JUt  of  a  contrciversy 
between  Andrew  Mellon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  S^'nator  Joseph  Couzens,  of 
Michigan. 

The  Government  sued  for  a  total  of  t46 
million  which  It  claimed  as  taxes  arising  out 
of  profits  to  Mr  Davies'  clients  In  selling  stock 
to  Henry  Ford.  When  the  case  was  com- 
pleted, the  Treasury  paid  more  than  (3  mil- 
lion as  a  refund  in  overpaid  tuxes  to  the 
jiersons  It  was  suing  It  was  estimated  that 
Davies'  fee  was  S2  million. 

SOLD    OUT    BEFORE    CRASH 

Throur-h  forcslKht.  Mr  Davies  sold  his  rUky 
St  )rks  before  the  1929  market  crash  But  by 
1&32  It  was  estimated  he  had  lost  60  percent 
of  his  fortune.  It  was  said  that  he  did  not 
accept  a  cabinet  post  after  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  because  he  wanted  to 
recoup  h;s  fortunes  at   law. 

In  addition  to  h.s  work  at  the  Versailles 
Conference,  he  also  had  other  foreign  Jobs. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  Ciovernment  of  Mexi- 
co and  represented  the  Government  of  Peiu 
before  President  Wilson  In  an  arbitration  of 
a  controverFy    with   Chile. 

In  1933.  Mr  Di»vies  b">cftme  cotinsel  to 
President  TruJlUo  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  next  year  he  was  counsel  for  the 
United  States  Government  In  an  E^ryptian 
arbitration  case  In  Vienna.  He  pleaded  the 
case  In  French. 

In  1936.  President  Roosevelt  summoned 
him  to  ask  what  diplomatic  f>ost  he  would 
like.  Dtivles  answered  either  Russia  or  Ger- 
many. Tims  he  became  Ambassador  to 
Russia. 

ATTENDED    THEA.SON    TRIALS 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  In  Moscow  he 
began  making  friends  In  official  circles,  nnjre 
thiin  any  other  previous  American  envoy. 

Mr.  Davies  was  possibly  the  only  ambas- 
sador who  attended  every  day  of  the  treaison 
trials  In  1937  and  1938.  He  made  two  long 
trips  to  the  Interior  of  Russia,  visiting  fac- 
tories, hospitals,  and  children's  camps  and 
attending  ballets  and  plays.  He  also  col- 
lected  Russian   art. 

Although  he  was  an  avowed  capitalist,  Mr. 
Davies  got  along  well  In  Russia.  He  was  the 
first  foreign  envoy  to  have  a  personal  Inter- 
view with  Dictator  Josef  Slalin.     That  came 
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In  1938  as  Mr.  Davies  was  leaving  Moscow  to 
take  over  as  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
Minister  to  Luxembourg. 

Upon  his  departure  from  Moscow,  he  was 
given  a  farewell  dinner  by  Foreign  Commis- 
sar Maxim  Lltvlnov.  who  asked  him  to  pass 
on  In  the  United  States  the  "unbiased  Judg- 
ments" of  his  studies  of  Soviet  life.  Mr  Da- 
vies prepared  a  dispatch  called  "A  Brief  on 
the  Facts  as  to  the  Soviet  Union."  His  book. 
"Mission  to  Moscow.  "  was  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  report. 

Mr.  Davies  resigned  his  diplomatic  posts  in 
January  1940  to  become  a  special  assistant 
to  Secretary  of  State  Hull  on  war  emergency 
problems  and  policies.  He  resigned  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  to  devote  himself 
to  personal  affairs. 

He  returned  to  government  In  1943  to  head 
the  President  s  committee  on  war  relief  In 
the  same  year,  as  a  special  envoy  f(?r  Pre.sl- 
dent  Roosevelt,  he  made  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  the  Teheran  conference 
'  which  brought  Roosevelt.  Stnlln.  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  of  Great  Britain  together 
In  Iran. 

OCT  TOP  UNrrXD  STATES  HONOB 

After    Roosevelt's    death,    Mr.    Davies    was 

sent  by  President  Truman  to  confer  with 
Churchill  atKjut  plans  for  the  Potsds'm  Con- 
ference In  Germany  and  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   United   Slates  delegation. 

He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  universal  military  training  after 
World  War  II  as  a  Truman  appointee. 

In  1946  Mr  Davie.s  was  awarded  the  order 
of  merit,  the  highest  civilian  award  bestowed 
by  the  American  Government. 

Mr  Davies  In  1955  ofTered  his  Washington 
estate,  Tregaron,  to  the  Government  as  a 
graduate  school  for  students  of  internatl(;nal 
government  or  a  home  for  the  Vice  President. 

In  1952.  Mr  Davies  established  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  WUconsln  for  grad- 
uates of  Watertown  high  school,  and  &\bo  was 
given  a  UW  honorary  doctors  of  laws  degree 

Mr  Davies'  first  marriage  In  1002  was  to 
Emlen  Knight.  Ashland,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  lumberman  She  divorced  him  In 
1935.    They  had  three  daughters. 

TYPINGS    IS    SON-IN-LAW 

The  year  of  the  divorce  he  married  Marjorle 
Post  Hulton.  heiress  of  the  General  Foods 
fortune,  in  a  huge  society  wedding.  She 
divorced  him  in  1955,  charging  mental 
cruelty. 

One  of  his  daughters,  after  a  divorce, 
married  Millard  E.  Tydligs.  former  United 
Slates  Senator  from  Maryland  Tydings  was 
a  member  of  Mr  D.ivies'  Washington  law 
firm.  Davies.  Richbcrg.  T>dings  &  Landa. 

His  other  daughters  are  Mrs  E  Fontaine 
Broun,  wife  of  a  Washington  attorney,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Grotjean.  now  with  her  hus- 
band in   Hamburg.  Ciermatiy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Joseph  E.  Davies  took  from 
life's  stage  a  man  w  hcv^e  contribution 
will  live  long  after  there  aTe  men  alive 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Davies  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Wales  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
Wis.  He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
.scholar,  a  confidant  of  Presidents,  and 
a  philanthropist  of  di.scriminatiiiK  taste. 
My  State  will  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
generosity   for   generations  to   come. 

Perhaps  the  service  to  his  country  for 
which  Mr.  Davies  was  mo.'^t  widely 
known  was  his  leadership  of  the  mission 
to  Moscow  after  World  War  II,  in  which 
he  represented  President  Roosevelt  per- 
sonally in  difficult  negotiations  with 
Stalin. 

But  Wisconsin  will  remember  and 
revere  him  for  his  contributions  to  our 


State.  He  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  a 
distinguished  attorney  in  Madison.  He 
was  a  E>emocratic  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  1918,  and,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, he  made  his  imprint  on  the  political 
life  of  the  State.  He  pave  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  a  collection  of  modern 
Russian  art  valued  at  $100  000.  In  the 
cultural,  political,  and  business  life  of 
Wisconsin  he  was  a  force  of  incalculable 
influence. 

The  life  of  Jo.seph  E.  Davies  illustrates 
again  the  old  truth:  To  Uve  in  hves  that 
come  after  us  is  not  to  die.  Joseph 
Davies  lives  on  in  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  lives  of  generations  still  un- 
born in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Madison  Capital 
Times  contained  s^n  editorial  on  Satur- 
day, May  10,  which  eprtomized  the  story 
of  Joseph  E.  Davids.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Jo- 
seph Davie.s— Success  Story  of  a  Son  of 
Wisconsin."  be  printed  in  tiie  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bcinp;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JvjstrH  Davii 


S.vccTss  Stoht  or  a  Son  of 
Wisconsin 
Tlie  fabulous  succofs  story  of  a  son  of 
WLsconsln  who  ro.-^e  from  humble  birth  to  sit 
with  the  mighty  of  the  world  came  to  a  quiet 
end  early  today  when  Joseph  E.  Davies  died 
In  Wa.'^hlngton,  D.  C  .  at  the  age  of  81. 

Few  men  of  our  time  can  look  back  on  the 
record  of  achievement  made  by  this  man 
whose  forebears  came  to  this  country  from 
Wales  In  1814  and  settled  at  Wat'ertown 
By  hard  work  ai'd  tklllf\il  m.-^nagement  of 
his  finances  he  became  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
He  was  nn  outstanding  member  of  the  legal 
profesFl'in.  recfign'zed  as  an  authority  on 
antitrust  laws.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scholar. 

But  he  will  be  remembered  most  as  a  man 
who  walked  Intimately  wiih  the  history- 
making  events  of  his  time. 

He  was  a  close  confidante  of  and  adviser  to 
three  President.^  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  passed  throueh  some  of 
the  most  turbulent  events  of  history.  He 
was  at  Wll.son's  side  in  the  Peace  C-^nfcrence 
following  World  War  I.  In  those  anxious 
days  before  World  War  II  he  headed  Rjo-^e- 
vell's  famed  mission  to  Moscow,  repre- 
sented him  in  delicate  negotiations  with 
Stalin  and  helped  to  prepare  and  conduct 
the  historic  Teheran  conference  of  Stalin, 
Roosevelt,  and  Churchill.  He  was  at  the 
Fld»  of  Truman  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 
following  World  War  II. 

The  mark  of  success  was  on  Joe  Davies 
from  the  time  he  came  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  from  which  he  graduated  with 
honors.  He  was  Pdmltted  to  practice  In 
1901  and  was  sonn  serving  as  Jefferson 
County  district  attorney.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Madl.vin  law  firm  of  Avlward. 
Davies.  Olbrich.  and  Hill. 

He  was  Interested  In  politics  and  soon  rose 
to  prominence.  He  cauRht  the  eye  of  Presi- 
dent Wllj^on  and  was  named  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Trade   Commission    In    1915. 

In  1918  he  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  In  this 
State.  He  had  little  chance  for  success,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  running  in  support  of 
Wilson's  war  policies  and  Wisconsin  was 
strongly  against  Intervention. 

During  the  Republican  era  of  Harding. 
Coolldge,  and  Hoover  he  had  little  prominent 
participation  in  public  life  but  he  continued 
to  build  his  law  business,  representing  sev- 


eral foreign  governments  as  well  as  domestic 
clients. 

With  the  election  of  Roosevelt  he  was  again 
called  upon  for  service  and  became  one  of 
the  most  notable  characters  In  that  colorful 
and   t«mpestous  era. 

Mr.  Davies  was  a  man  of  great  charm  and 
talent.  He  held  a  Igiig  string  of  honorary 
degrees  from  universities  and  colleges  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  also  held  the  Medal 
of  Merit,  his  country's  highest  civilian  dec- 
oration. He  had  been  honored  likewise  by 
other  nations. 

He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  used  his 
wealth  to  collect  objects  of  art.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  a  $100,000  collection  of 
modern  Russian  art  which  Mr.  Davies 
donated. 

His  home  In  Washington.  Tregaron  on 
Klingle  Road,  Is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  fabulous  gardens 
were  opened  to  the  public  for  sightseeing  and 
charitable  fund  raising  drives. 

Joe  Davies  found  his  place  In  history.  He 
will  be  remembered  here  at  home  as  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  distinguished  sons.  His 
achievements  reflect  honor  on  the  State  of 
his  birth,  education,  and  training. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, followinR  funeral  services,  one  of 
America's  truly  fine  men,  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  a  long- 
time ofiTicial  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  many  capacities,  will  be  laid  to  rest. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  early 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Davies  and  to  know 
him  very  well  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
saw  him  on  many  occasions,  and  I  always 
found  him  to  be  a  most  kindly  and  fine 
and  sincere  man.  I  also  found  him  to  be 
a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  Government. 

He  not  only  served  America  in  many 
posts,  but  even  after  he  left  his  official 
Government  capacities  he  made  use  of 
his  brilliant  mind  in  trying  to  be  helpful 
to  individuals  in  all  types  of  executive 
work. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend,  and  I 
shall,  most  of  all,  regret  that  his  brilliant 
mind  has  been  lost  to  the  service  of 
America. 


LIMITATION    OP     DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made  in 
that  connection  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,     ^ 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  United  States  Code.  Relat- 
ing TO  Service  of  Certain  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
trarsmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by 
striking  out  provisions  requiring  certain  re- 
tired enlisted  members  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  Regular  Air  Force  to  serve  In  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  respectively 
(with  an  accompanj-lng  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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Report    op    Federal    Civil    Defenss 

Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration.  Washington. 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rejx)rt 
of  that  Administration,  for  the  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment    of    Section    217    or    National 
Housing  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
ftnd  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C,  proposing  legislation  to  amend  section 
217  of  the  National  Housing  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Compensation  of  Commissioners  of  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  txans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
fix  and  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Comtmbia  Motor 
Vehicle   Parking   PAciLrrY    Act  of    1942 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paperK  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property  Made 
Available     and     Disposed     of     to     Public 
Health   and  Educational  Institutions 
A    letter    from    the    Acting    Secretary    of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    transmit- 
ting,   pursuant    to    law.    a    rejiort    covering 
personal  property  made  available  for  distri- 
bution to  public  health  and  educational  In- 
stitutions   and    civil    defense    organlzatUms 
and    real    property    dL-^posed    of    to    public 
health  and  educational  institutions,  for  the 
period    January    1,    through    March    31.    1958 
(With  an  a'-companying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1955 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  transmitting  the  Revised 
Laws  of  Hawaii.  1955  (with  accompanying 
documents);  to  the  Ccmmiltce  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Claim  of  Colub  D'Alene  Indians  l.  The 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian claims  Commisoion.  Washington.  D.  C  , 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceed- 
ings In  the  case  of  the  Cocur  D'Alene 
Tribe  oj  Indians  v.  The  United  States  have 
been  finally  concluded  (with  accompanying 
papers;  to  the  -Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Claim  of  Arikara.  Mandan,  and  Gros  Ventre 
Indians  v.  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  the  Ankara.  Mandan, 
and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes  of  Indians  v.  Tlie 
United  States,  have  been  finally  concluded 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Appropriations    for    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Wach- 
Ington,  D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
p.ised  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompansrlng 
paper):  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  United 
Slates  Atomic  Energy  Commi.sslon.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le:^islatlon  to  further  amend  Public  Law 
85  1G2  and  Public  Law  141,  84th  Congress. 
1st  session,  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to /the  Joint  Conmilltee  on 
Atomic  Ener^',y. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  further  amend  Puolic 
Law  85  162  as  amended  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (wltli  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

CoLTHT  Opinion  in  Case  of  Ltm  Enctneerinc 
Co.  Againjt  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  court's  opinion 
In  the  case  of  Joseph  H.  Lym.  doing  bxislness 
as  Lym  Engineering  Co.  against  the  United 
Stiites.  rendered  on  May  7.  1958  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission    of    Displaced    Per.sons^— 

WiTHDRA-WAL      OF      NaME 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  N  iturallzatlon  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Dlck-Chlh  Chung  fro:n  a  report  transmitted 
to>the  Senate  on  M  ly  15.  1957.  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  'Act  of  1953. 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  his  Im- 
migration status  (with  an  accompanving 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  prejjented,  and  referred  a.s 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   resolution   of   the   General   Assembly   of 
the  State  of   Rhode  Island;    to   the   Commit- 
tee  on   the   Judiciary; 

"Resolution  S    490 

'  R"<:nlutlnn  memorializing  Congre?'*  to 
amond  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  allow  a  child  born 
In  a  foreign  land  of  any  American  couple, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  eligible  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  father  of  said  child 
Is  In  military  service  under  orders  to  serve 
In  foreign   lands 

•■Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  now  requests  the  members  of 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  ConstitutUm  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  allow  a  child, 
born  In  foreign  lands,  of  any  American 
parents  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  be  eligible  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  If  the  father  of  said 
child  Is  In  military  service  under  orders  to 
serve  In  foreign  lands:  and  be  it  further 

•Rrsohed.  That  the  general  assembly 
earnestly  reqtiests  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  work 
valiantly  for  such  an  amendment;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  presiding  officers  In  both  branches  of 
said  Congress  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Traverse.  Mich  .  protest- 
ing against  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Res«jlutlons  adopted  by  the  city  covmclls 
of  the  cities  of  San  Fernando.  Biirbank. 
Arcadia,  and  Pomona,  all  in  the  State  of 
California,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  funds  for  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  the  construction  of  the  Lo« 
Angeles  County  drainage  area  project  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Florence  O  Morrow,  of  San  FrancLsco.  Calif., 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Peru,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  LUMBER  AND 
SAWMILL  WORKERS  LOCAL  UNION 
2724.  THE  DALLES.  OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Pit-  idfnt.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  James  Allen,  re- 
cording societal y  of  Local  Union  2724. 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers,  of  The 
Dalles.  Oreg..  setting  forth  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  local,  re- 
lating to  Fi'deral  hoii.sini:,  and  the  ex- 
ten.sion  of  Federal  unemployment  benr- 
flts.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  ll-.at  the 
letter  and  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  ie.marks. 

There  beinj,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RECono.  as  follows; 

.    Lumccr  and  Sawmill  WoRXtaa. 

The  Datli't,  Ortg  .,May  S.  1958 
The  Honorable  Watne  Mor.sk, 
Senate  Ofjice  Buxldihg. 

Wastiing^on.  D.  C. 
.Dka«  Si«:  The  Local  Union  2724  of  the 
Dalles  area  has  asked  me  to  urlte  you,  asking 
your  support  on  the  enclosed  resolutions  as 
this  UiCi\\  Is  very  much  in  favor  of  s«ld 
resolutions. 

Tlianktng  you,  I  remain, 

James  Allzi*. 
Recording  Secretary.  Local  Union  2724. 

Submitted   by:    Executive  committee. 
Subject      Federal    hovLslng. 

rcsolction  no    s 

Whereas  the  adnnlnistration.  throtigh  hard 
money  and  tight  credit  policies,  depnrtiire 
from  the  basic  principles  of  guar.mteed  lf>w- 
Interest  financing  on  mcxlerate-prlced  homes 
for  American  citizens,  the  imdercutting  of 
the  GI  housing  program,  and  a  general  fall-  .^ 
■\ii»  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  gocxi 
housing  to -the  American  standard  of  living, 
has  t^rought  about  over  the'  pi^t  several 
years  a  drastic  declliie.  In  resltfcniUl  con- 
struction In  the  United  States:  and 
■  Whereas  residential  constructl<in  Is  one  of 
the  most  basic  Industries  In  ^the  economy 
creating  Jobs  not  only  In  the  building  trades 
and  In  the  lumber  and  forest  products  in- 
dustry, but  also  in  Industries,  which  supply 
Yu'rnlture.  appliances,  materials  of  all  types, 
automobiles,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  country  Is  now  suffer- 
ing from  a  serious  recession  brought  about 
by  the  same  policies  and  attitudes  which 
first  created  the  recession  In  the  residential 
construction  and  lumber  Industries:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  21st  annual  convention 
of  the  Western  Council  of  Lumber  and  Sair- 
rnill  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  That  every  effort  be 
made  to  secure  legislation  In  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  will  revive  residen- 
tial construction  and  the  lumber  Industry, 
thereby  stimulating  the  entire  economy  and 
placing  It  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  be 
It  further 


Resolved.  That  each  district  council  and 
local  union  contact  Its  Congressman  and 
Senators  to  urge  adoption  of  the  following 
basic  housing  program  for  the  United  States: 

1.  Extension  of  the  veterans  housing  pro- 
gram, due  to  expire  this  year,  with  adequate 
funds  made  available  for  direct  Federal  loans 
with  Interest  rates  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
of  4  ij  percent. 

2  Revival  of  the  FHA  program  by  the  out- 
lawing of  discounts,  the  establishment  of  a 
5-j>ercent  maximum  limit  on  Interest 
chatged.  the  substantial  liberalization  of 
downpayments,  and  the  Increase  In  the  size 
of  loans  which  can  be  guaranteed  under  the 
FHA  program. 

3.  A  substantial  Increase  In  the  funds 
available  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  purchase  of  mortgages,  and 
whatever  other  measures  may  be  necessary 
to  Increase  the  volume  of  credit  a\ailable 
for  mortgages  In  the  United  Slates  If  the 
administration  Insists  on  using  tight  credit 
as  a  means  for  allegedly  fighting  inflation. 
the  mortgage  B»Ttor  of  the  economy  must  be 
Isolated  Irom  the  efTi-cta  of  this  policy  by 
special  Federal  credit  arrangements. 

4.  A  substantial  Increase  In  the  funds 
available  for  slum  cleurHiice  and  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment.  Congress  should 
auth<irl/.e.  at  a  minimum,  the  construction 
of  200.000  low-rent  public  housing  units 
per  year. 

5  E^stabllshment  of  a  national  mortgage 
corporation  "to  make  available  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  for  construction  of  coopera- 
tive, nonprofit  rental  and  sjties  housing  for  ^ 
moderate-Income  families  at  a  rate  of  at 
leiist  500.000  units,  a  year 

6  Provision  of  liix-ral  financial  aid  to 
builders  for  construction  of  go<xl  rental 
housing  within  the  means  of  moderate-In- 
come families. 

7.  Establishment  <^t  a  proernm  designed  to 
provide  good  homes  for  rurnl  families  within 
their  means,  and  establishing  siifeguards  as- 
suring decent  housing  for  migrant  farm 
workers:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  every  effort  be  made  to 
have  established  as  a  national  goal  the  con- 
struction of  not  le.ss  than  2  million  new 
residences  a  year.  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  the  13 
million  American  families  now  forced  to  live 
in  substandard  houses,  and  the  tremendous 
demand  for  additional  housing  which  will 
soon  become  effective  with  the  Increases  In 
labor  force  and  rates  of  family  formation 
expected  during  the  1960s. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Eahl  Hartley, 
Secretary,  Eiecutive  Committee. 

Submitted   by:   Executive   commltee. 

Subject:    Extension     of     Federal     unemploy- 
ment benefits. 
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calling  upon  them  voluntarily  to  raise  their 
weekly  benefit  amounts  and  duration  to  a 
level  where  the  program  could  provide  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  recession,  which 
the  country  urgently  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  President  now.  In  recognition 
of   this  failure,   has  come  forth  with  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  temporarily  the  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  In- 
dividuals   who   have  exhausted    their   rights 
under    the   State   system,    but    this   proposal 
will      not     solve     the     problem     of     benefit 
amounts  which  are  too  low.  nor  will  It  ba- 
sically or  permanently  solve  the  problem  of 
Inadequate  State  laws:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Rrsolied,    by    the    21st   annual   convention 
of  the  Wotern  Council  of  Lumber  and  Saic- 
jnill    Workers,   That   It   call    upon    Congress 
and  the  President  to  support  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Kennedy  bill  (S    3244), 
which   would   impose  Federal' l>enefit  stand- 
ards In  the  SUtes  as  a  condition  to  granting 
the  tax  offset,  and  would  also  provide  Imme- 
diate relief  by  way  of  Federal  supplementa- 
tion of  Inadequate  State  benefits,  both  as  to 
amount  and  duration.     The  Presidents  pro- 
posal  for  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  exhaustees  should  not  be  permitted 
to  divert  attention  from  the  need  for  passage 
of   the  Kennedy   bill,  which  would  solve  the 
basic  problems  in  unemployment  comp>ensa- 
tion  In  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senators  of  W'ashlng- 
ton.  Oregon,  and  Montana,  and  the  10  other 
Senators  who  have  Joined  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy In  sponsoring  S  3244,  be  commended 
for  initiating  a  program  which  Is  so  urgent- 
ly needed  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Earl  Hartley. 
Secretary.  Executive  Committee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3307.  A  bill  to  reinstate  certain  termi- 
nated   oil    and   gas    leases    (Rept.    No.    1552) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1191.     A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes  ('Reot 
No.   1553).  ^ 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  7454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  inporta- 
tion  by  colleges  and  universities  of  sound  re- 
cordings and  film  to  be  used  by  them  In 
certain  nonprofit  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts (Rept.  No.  1554). 


RESOLfTION    NO     9 

Whereas  in  the  current  recession,  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
have  proved  grossly  inadequate,  both  as  to 
weekly  benefit  amounts  and  duration,  as  a 
con.sequence  of  which  the  unemployed  work- 
er does  not  receive  enough  to  meet  his  non- 
deferable  expenses,  nor  does  he  receive  bene- 
fits for  a  long  enough  time  to  tide  him  over 
his  period  of  unemployment:  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  Inter-State  competi- 
tion between  Industry  and  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  some  State  Employment  Security 
Administrators  In  keeping  unemployment 
compensation  tax  rates  down  as  a  method 
of  "Improving  the  business  climate  In  the 
State,"  benefits  have  steadily  deteriorated 
'  In  relation  to  wage  levels  so  that  SUte  laws 
have  become  progressively  more  Inadequate; 
and 

Whereas  the  States  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  repeated  pleas  of  the  President  and 
the  letter-writing  of  the  SecreUry  of  Labor, 


RESOLUTION  OF  AMERICAN  ACAD- 
EMY OF  GENERAL  PRACTICE 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Dallas.  Tex.i 
which  was  held  recently,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  opposition  to  House  bill  9467. 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958. 

The  medical  profession  of  America  is 
strongly  oppcsed  to  this  legislation.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  convention  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    Adopted    bt    the    Congress    of 
Delegates   or    the    American    Academy    of 
General   Practice   in   Convention   Assem- 
bled IN  Dallas.  Tex  .  March  24.   1958 
Whereas  the  Forand/)lll.  H    R.  9467.  85th 
Congress,     is    very    cj^rly    a     new    form    of 
socialized    mediciiiK   and    is   contrary    to   the 
doctrine  of  individual  freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  announced  that  it  will  strongly  op- 
pose passage  of  the  Forand  bill:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  through  Its  congress  of 
delegates  assembled  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  Its 
10th  annual  scientific  assembly,  express  Its 
disapproval  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
go  on  record  also  as  strongly  opposing  pas- 
sage of  the  Forand  bill;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  action  taken  by  this 
congress  on  this  resolution  be  made  known 
to  all  AAGP  members,  and  that  the  execu- 
tive director  of  this  organization  make  the 
feeling  of  this  congress  known  to  the  proper 
Congressional  committees  In  Washington. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  In  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

B  >lon  B.  Tijrner.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
Judge  cf  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States:      < 

John  Gregory  Bruce,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  Ju:!ge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the'  United 
States: 

Russell  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States: 

Bruce  M.  Forrester,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Howard  F  Johnson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
assayer  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office 
New  Yirk,  N.  Y. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S  3780.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

S.  3781  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  urban-renewal  and  low-rent 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  In  order 
to  ( 1 )  assure  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Independent  participation  and  representa- 
tion In  court  proceedings,  (2)  provide  for 
review  of  nonhearlng  Board  determinations 
In  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify 
present  provisions  concerning  the  time  for 
seeking  Judicial  review:  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACNtJsoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  2(X)th  anniversary  of  life  Insurance  In 
the  United  States  in  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service. 
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By  Mr  BEALL: 

S.  3784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pilar  Diez 
Castello;   and 

S.  3785.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shoshanna 
Preiss;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    (by    request): 

S.  3786.  A  bill  to  further  amend  Public 
Law  85  162  and  Public  Law  84^  141.  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Ener^;y 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3787.  A  bill  to  further  amend  Public 
Law  85  162,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Act  of  1954, 
as   amended,  and   for  other  purposes:    and 

S.  3788.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

8.  J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  tho  month  of 
August  15.  1958.  to  September  15.  1958,  In- 
clusive, as  National  Allergy  Month;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separat>^  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capehart)  : 

S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 

section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act;   to 

the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Smathers)  : 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
national  policy  to  aid  and  es^ourage  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  growth  of 
farmer  cooperatives  as  an  effective  and 
proven  means  of  helping  farmers  help 
themselves  to  achieve  a  free,  expanding,  and 
prosperous  agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


STUDY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  POLI- 
CIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  study  of  Jrans- 
portation  policies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  following 
ueeks  of  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  of  tlie  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  submitted  a  report  outlining 
an  eight-point  program  to  a.ssist  the 
transportation  industry  in  this  country 
and  the  railroads  in  particular. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  was  for  a  transportation 
policy  study  of  a  number  of  long-range 
policy  matters  that  need  extensive  study 
and  recommendations  to  the  end  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  to  in- 
sure a  sound  national  transportation 
system.  These  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  hearings  alone  because  of  the 
amount  of  specialized  work  that  must  be 
done  to  bring  forth  workable  solutions, 
but  require  the  full  time  and  attention 
of  a  group  of  experts.  In  the  report  it  is 
stated  that  results  of  the  studies  should 
be  reported  to  the  committee  within  18 
months.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
to  implement  the  subcommittee  recom- 
^^.-^endations  in  order  that  the  studies 
may  get  under  way  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  303 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  sound  national  transportation 
system  is  e.ss*ntial  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  and  defense  of  the 
United  State.s.  and 

Whereas  fair  and  eq\iltable  Federal  policies 
are  necessary  to  a.ssiire  such  a  sound  na- 
ti')nal  tran.sportation  system:   and 

Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  disclosed  there  is  urgent  need  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  such  transportation 
policy,  and  related  problems  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  end  that  stnind  policies  may 
be  evolved:   Now.  |therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state a^d  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  lt«  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and   all   matters   pertaining   to — 

1.  The  need  for  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion under  present-day  conditions  and.  if 
there  is  need  for  regulation,  the  type  and 
character  of  that  regulation. 

2.  The  area  of  Federal  policy  dealing  with 
Government  assistance  provldod  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  user  charges  to  be  assessed 
against  those  using  such  facilities. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  ownership  of  one 
form   of    transportation   by   another. 

4.  Federal  policy  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers  in  the  transportation 
industry. 

5.  Policy  considerations  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  passenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  public  and  provUle  for  the 
national  defense. 

6.  The  relationship  between  Federal  regu- 
lation (and  e.fmptton  therefrom)  and  Fed- 
eral promotional  policy  In  regard  to  the  var- 
ious forms  of  transportation. 

Sec.*2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  tlie  date  this  resolu- 
tion Is  agreed  to.  to  January  31,  1959.  in- 
c!\ir,ive.  Is  authorized  (1)  make  such  expen- 
ditures {«  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ 
on  a  temporary  ba.'-ls.  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  asslEtants  and  constiltants;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstratlon. 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  E-xpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  n(n  exceed 
$  shall    be    paid    from    the    contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  uj>on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of   the  committee. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL AND  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
urban  renewal  and  low-rent  housing. 
This  bill  is  an  attempt,  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  great  many  interested  or- 
ganizations and  the  .stall  of  the  Commil- 


tcc  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  draw 
some  definitive  legislation  in  these 
fields,  and  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Sul)commiiiee  on 
Hou.sing,  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  his  col- 
lea;;ues,  will  give  tiie  matter  their  care- 
ful thouuht. 

The  PRF:SIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <  S  3781  ^  to  extend  and  amend 
the  la\^s  relating  to  urban  renewal  and 
low-rent  hou.sinu.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT    OP    CIVIL    AERONAU- 
TICS ACT  OF  1938.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  1  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Ink 
unanimous  con5cnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  request- 
in::;  the  propo.sed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  tlie  let- 
ter Will  bo  printed  in  the  Re(  oRt). 

The  bill  fS  3782'  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  <  1  •  assure  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  independent  participa- 
tion and  repre.sentation  in  court  proceed- 
ings, <2»  provide  for  review  of  nonhear- 
ing  Board  determinations  in  the  courts 
of  apijeals.  and  <3»  clarify  pre.srnt  pro- 
visions concerninK  the  time  for  seeking 
judicial  review,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
KusoN,  by  rcque.^t,  v.as  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tl.e 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  pre.sented  by  Mr  Mac.ncson 
is  as  follows: 

Civn.    AmoN.nTTics    Board. 

Washington,  April  -30,  1958. 
Hon   RziiiARoM  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate.  United  State$ 
S'-natr.  Wa'^hington   D  C. 

r>tA%  Mr  President;  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tlces  Board  recommends  to  the  Cf)ngre8s  for 
Us  consideration  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1933.  as  amend- 
ed. In  order  to  (1  )  assure  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  independent  participation  and 
representation  In  court  proceedings.  (2»  pro- 
vide for  review  of  nonhearlng  Board  deter- 
mlnntlons  in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  (3) 
clarify  present  provisions  concerning  the 
time  for  seeking  Judicial  review  " 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration,  but  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  do^a  not  favor  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  in  lt«  present  form. 
The  Bureau  has  Indicated,  however,  that  It 
would  not  object  to  legislation  which  would 
place  the  Board  under  the  Hobbs  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J^Mfs  R     DtTlFTE, 

Chairman. 


NATIONAL  ALLERGY  MONTH 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  except  when 
we  ourselves  are  the  sufferers,  few  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  mi.scry  caused  by  llio 
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allergic  dL-^eases  It  Is  true  that  they  are 
.seldom  dramatic  and  rarely  cause  death 
of  themselves — though  they  can  well  be 
contributory  causes  of  death.  Nonethe- 
less. Mr.  President,  the  allergic  diseases 
bring  miserable  periods  to  more  than 
1   of  every  20  Americans  annually. 

Hay  fever  alone  afflicts  .some  7  to  8 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  each  year. 
During  Its  attacks  its  victims  may  be  un- 
able to  read.  work,  or  carry  on  their 
ordinary  activities.  Hearing  may  be  im- 
paired, and  infections  of  the  ears  and 
the  sinuses  may  result.  The.se  people 
Irsf  million.s  of  days  of  work  at  tremend- 
ous cost  to  themselves  and  to  the  coun- 
try. Not  enough  of  us  recognize  that  hay 
fever  Ls  in  reality  a  serious  disease. 

Other  allergic  diseases,  such  as  asthma, 
allergic  dermatitis,  contact  dermatitis, 
and  urticaria,  are  also  .serious  diseases. 
With  the  rapid  introduction  of  new 
chemicals  and  new  materials  m  indus- 
ti-y  that  we  have  witne.ssed  in  recent 
years,  the  incidence  of  contact  derma- 
titis is  increasing 

Wliile  we  need  considerably  more  re- 
search and  further  knowiedpe  concern- 
ing  these  disea.ses.   and   while   we  need 
to  encourage  many  more  i>eople  to  join 
in  the  fight  agaiiist  the  allergic  diseases, 
I    am    happy    to    report    that    we    have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  them.  Uiat  we 
can  prevent  them  in  some  instances,  that 
we  can  provide  cures  in  others,  and  that 
thp?»>  are  people  who  are  interested  and 
who  ;irt  contributing  much  to  alleviating 
the  sufTerintrs  cau.sed  by  allergic  diseases. 
I  refer  to  the  dedicated  group  of  doc- 
tors and  laymen  who  brought  into  being 
the  Allergy  Foundation  of  America  and 
who.  through  the  foundation,  are  doing 
a  remarkable  job  of  stimulating  interest 
in   the   allergic   di.seases,   raising   funds, 
promoting    research   and   educating    the 
public    in    this   field.     The   educational 
work   is   most    imjxjrtant   and   is    being 
carried   on  effectively.     One  recent  In- 
formation  campaign   conducted   by   the 
foundation  on   radio  and   television  re- 
sulted in  over  94  000  reque.st5  for  further 
information.      Tliat    was   a   remarkable 
result.    But  for  the  foundation  it  repre- 
sents only  a  beginning.    Its  directors  plan 
to  expand  this  vital  educational  program 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  do  what  it  can  to  lend  approval, 
encouragement,  and  help  to  so  worth- 
while an  undertaking. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  and  with  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  promptly 
approve  it.  that  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  August  15,  1958.  to  September 
15.  1958.  as  National  Allergy  Month. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rtcord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  170) 
requesUng  the  Pre«ldent  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  August  15,  1958,  to  September 
15.  1958.  Inclusive,  aa  National  Allergy 
Month,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  need  for  na- 
tionwide Rctlon  for  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  the  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  the  Allergy  Foundation  of  Ameri- 
ca is  working  diligently  In  the  fight  againti 
the  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port is  desperately  needed  in  order  U>  provide 
adequate  treatment  for  allergy  sufferers,  ade- 
quate research  In  the  field  of  prevention, 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  allergic  diseases, 
ar.d  Uj  promote  adequate  public  and  pro- 
fessional allergy  education:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Re:,olved  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hou.te  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Ls  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  beginning  August  15.  1958.  and 
ending  September  15.  1958.  as  National  Al- 
lergy Month,  and  urging  the  people  through- 
out the  Nation  to  cooperate  in  the  fight  for 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  al- 
lergic ilhiess.  and  Inviting  the  communities 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  montli 
with   appropriate   ceremonies   and   activities. 


have  clear  and  unquestioned  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  military  and  ether 
aid  programs  with  foreign  policy." 

In  accordance  with  the  changes  made 
la.st,  year  in  the  mutual  security  legis- 
lation, the  executive  branch  took  action 
resulting  in  concentrating  coordinating 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The- amendment  I  submit  will  reestab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  State  the  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary'  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  Congress  will  cmphat;ize 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  field  of  economic 
activity. 

My  cosponsors  and  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreipn  Relations  to  include 
this  amendment  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP   1954— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  SMITTI  of  N?w  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ."submit  an  amendment  to  Senate 
bill   3318,   the   Mutual   Security   Act   of 
1954.  and  a.^k  for  its  appropriate  referral. 
The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
amendment  will  Im?  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  may  say  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield].  I  hope 
other  S-^nators  I  tried  to  reach  over  the 
weekend  will  put  their  names  on  the 
amendment  as  cosponsors. 

Mr  President,  some  years  ago — imme- 
diately after  World  War  II— there  was 
created  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
ofTice  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  That  office  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Honorable  Will  Clayton 
during  those  critical  postwar  years  when 
the  economies  of  the  Free  World  were  in 
the  threes  of  postwar  readjustment. 
That  office  was  subsequently  discon- 
tinued and  its  functions  merged  with 
tho.<^e  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive,  especially  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  is  as- 
suming increasing  importance.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  strengthen  its  mutual  security 
program  by  giving  special  attention  to 
the  economic  needs  of  countries  strug- 
gling to  maintain  their  independence. 

FurtheiTOore,  among  the  more  im- 
portant changes  made  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  last  year  was  one 
designed  to  carry  out  a  recommendation 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program;  namely, 
"that  coordinating  arrangements  for  in- 
terrelating foreign  aid  policies  with  other 
activities  abroad  should  be  Improved,  and 
that  the  Department  of  State  should 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLE\TATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3683-  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemplojTnent  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT       OP       DELEGATION       AP- 
POINTED  TO    ATTEND   THE    COM- 
MONWEALTH        PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION    MEETING    AT   NEW 
DELHI.  INDIA   (S    DOC.  NO.  100  > 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  delegation  appointed  to 
attend    the   Commonwealth   Parliamen- 
tary Association  conference  at  New  Del- 
hi, India,  at  the  invitation  of  the  asso- 
ciations  branches  in  the  Parliaments  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  PakisUn.     The  other 
members  of  the  delegation  were  junior 
Senator   from    Kansas    I  Mr.    Carlson), 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  I .    Mr.  Arthur  Kuhl  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
served  as  staff  assistant  for  the  American 
delegation.      Our    attendance    was    au- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolutions  160  and 
177.  ^ 

I  have  the  honor  today  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
delegation.  In  particular.  I  wish  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  our  rec- 
ommendation that  delegates  from  the 
Congress  should,  in  the  event  they  are 
invited,  attend  all  future  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association  conferences. 
The  importance  of  the  personafcontacts 
and  exchange  of  ideas  and  views  w  ith  the 
delegates  from  countries  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. These  conferences  are  invaluable 
for  the  role  they  play  in  bringing  about 
better  international  understanding  and 
promoting  peace. 

I  considered   It  a  privilege   to  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  delegation.    I 
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want  to  thank  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  I 
for  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  I 
am  sure  their  presence  and  participation 
fit  the  conference  sessions,  as  well  as  at 
the  many  conference  functions,  left  dele- 
pates  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
with  favorable  and  lasting  impressions 
of  American  good  will.  I  also  wish  in 
behalf  of  the  delegation  to  thank  Mr. 
Iluhl  for  his  very  helpful  and  able  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  delegation, 
which  is  35  pages  long,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  and  that  1,000  copies 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr  KNOWLAND : 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  dedication 
ceremonies.  Point  Ar^ueUo  Naval  Missile 
Facility,  on  May  10,  1958. 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  Southern 
California  United  Press  Editors  at  OJal,  Calif., 
on  May  10,  1958. 

By  Mr  CHURCH: 

Article  entitled  •Union  Racketeering:  The 
Responsibility  of  the  Bar."  written  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  published  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  of  May  1958. 


FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OF   NAVY 
NURSE  CORPS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
tomorrow. 

On  May  13.  1958,  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  The  history  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  is  one  of  steady  progress 
and  quiet  achievement.  It  is  therefore 
most  appropriate  that  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  review  its  history  and  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  dedicated  women  of 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  who  have  made 
this  record  possible. 

The  first  trained  nurses  in  the  Navy, 
though  not  an  official  unit,  were  a  group 
of  women  employed  at  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. Norfolk.  Va.,  in  1898,  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  This  group  was  neither  en- 
rolled nor  enlisted,  nor  were  they  sure  of 
being  paid.  A  verbal  agreement  was 
made  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  for 
the  traveling  expenses  and  receive  mod- 
erate pay  if  means  could  be  found. 
Later,  they  were  paid  from  a  fund  not 
appropriated  by  Congress.  They  served 
50  days. 

At  various  other  times,  on  recommen- 
dation of  its  medical  officers,  the  Navy 
employed  trained  nurses  on  a  contract 
basis  to  meet  needs  in  certain  naval  facil- 
ities. 


Upon  establishment  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  £is  an  integral  unit  of  the  Navy 
in  1908,  nurses  were  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Medical  School  Hospital. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  group  consisted 
of  a  superintendent,  a  chief  nurse,  and 
18  nurses.  As  the  Navy  did  not  provide 
quarters  for  these  nur.ses,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  rent  a  house  and  open 
their  own  me.^^s. 

Early  in  1909  nurses  were  sent  to  the 
naval  hospitals  in  Annapolis,  Md  .  and 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Soon  they  were  receiv- 
ing orders  for  duty  at  Mare  Island. 
Calif.,  and  other  naval  haspitals.  In 
1910  the  Navy  sent  its  first  nurses  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  soon  after  to 
Guam.  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,"  Haiti,  and  Guantanamo 
Bay.  Cuba. 

As  the  only  women  of  the  Navy,  the 
nurses  were  a  unique  gro\ip.  Congres- 
sional order  designated  them  neither  as 
officers  nor  enlisted  men.  but  they  had  a 
military,  as  distingui.shcd  from  civilian, 
status.  On  several  occasions  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of- 
ficially recognized  them  as  members  of 
the  naval  service,  and  amenable  to  naval 
discipline. 

In  the  First  World  War  came  the  first 
great  challenge  to  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
By  now,  the  nursing  profession  had  de- 
veloped  into  a  self-sufficient,   organized 
unit.     Women  had  entered   into  a   new- 
era  of  recognition,  and  were  participat- 
ing in  many  activities  and  occupations 
from  which  tlie  prejudices  of  an  earlier 
day  had  barred  them.     Schools  of  nurs- 
ing had  been  elevated  to  high  standards. 
With   the  training  of  nurses  a   well-or- 
dered educational  process.     It  was  well 
for  the  Nation  that  thi.s  body  of  trained 
nurses  was  ready  to  a.ssist  in  caring  for 
the    wounded    and    ill    of    the    Armed 
Forces.       The     epidemic     of     infiuenza 
which  swept  the  civilian  population,  as 
well     as    the    Military     Establishments, 
added  to  the  urgency  of  nursing  needs. 
During  the  First  World  War.  the  pro- 
fe.ssional  nurses  of  the  United  State.s  es- 
tablished their  worth  for  all   time,  and 
their  sacrifices,  their  courage,  their  de- 
votion to  duty,  as  well  as  their  achieve- 
ments, earned  them  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  fighting  men  and  their  country- 
men. 

Navy  nurses  served  creditably  In  this 
coming-of-age,  and  their  record  during 
that  war  is  an  enviable  one.  They  were 
assigned  to  hospitals  in  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  on  the  coast  of 
France,  On  loan  to  Army  medical  facili- 
ties, some  Navy  nurses  served  with  field 
units  in  France.  Four  Navy  nurses  were 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  outstanding 
service,  3  of  the  awards  being  made  post- 
humously; 2  other  nur.ses  received  the 
Army  citation  "for  special,  meritorious, 
and  conspicuous  service." 

Soon  after  World  War  I,  the  Nation 
began  a  program  of  disarmament.  With 
abandon,  the  United  States  Navy,  along 
with  other  services,  was  stripped  of 
power  and  ships  and  men.  The  Nurse 
Corps  was  reduced  in  numbers  until,  in 
1935.  under  the  Economy  Act.  its  mem- 
bership dwindled  to  332. 

Some  months  before  the  Japanese 
struck.  American  dependents  of  service- 


men, along  with  other  women  national.s, 
were  evacuated  from  most  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  but  Navy  nurses  stayed  on  at 
their  stations  to  care  for  the  men  of  the 
service.  When  the  attack  came.  Navy 
nurses  were  on  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Kaneohe  Bay.  the  Philippines.  Guam, 
and  aboard  the  U   S.  S.  Solace. 

Five  nurses  were  captured  at  Guam, 
but  were  repatriated  after  being  in- 
terned in  Japan  for  6  months.  One  of 
these  nurses  returned  to  Guam  in  1944. 
the  first  Navy  nurse  to  set  foot  on  that 
island  again  after  it  was  retaken  from 
the  Japane.se. 

Eleven  Navy  nurses,  taken  at  Canacao 
in  the  Philippines,  were  freed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945  at  Los  Banos.  near  Manila. 
25  miles  inside  enemy  lines,  after  37 
months  of  imprisonment  by  the  Japa- 
nese In  March  1945,  the  nurses  ar- 
rived in  San  Franci-sco  by  Naval  Air 
Transport  All  during  the  imprisonment 
these  courageous  women  cared  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  internment 
camp,  working  under  tremendouo  diffl- 
culties.  In  September  1945.  all  were 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  by  the 
Navy;  and  the  Army's  distinguished  Unit 
Badge. 

All  through  the  war.  thousands  of 
Reserve  Nurses  served  beside  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Corps  all  over  the 
world.  On  July  31.  1945.  a  fortnight 
before  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  grand 
total  of  nurses  was  11.021;  1,799  of  whom 
were  in  the  Regular  Corps,  and  9,222 
in  the  Reserve. 

With  the  great  expansion  and  multi- 
plication of  duties  of  the  nurses  of  the 
Navy  caused  by  World  War  II,  new  rec- 
ognition came  to  the  Corps.  On  July  3, 
1942.  an  Act  of  Congress  granted  nurses 
permanent  relative  rank  of  commis- 
sioned officers.  Corresponding  base  pay 
and.  with  some  exceptions,  allowances 
were  provided  for  on  December  22.  1942. 
The  bill  granting  permanent  commis- 
sioned rank  with  commensurate  pay  ind 
allowances  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  16  April  1947.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  have  led  the  way  in  Congress  on  get- 
ting thi  bill  enacted,  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Hou.sc  Armed  Services 
Medical  Subcommittee.  With  the  great 
expansion  of  resjjonsibilities  of  the 
nurses,  actual  rank  was  only  a  just  rec- 
ognition and  protection.  It  defined  the 
position  of  the  nurses  within  the  Navy 
organization. 

Immediately  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war.  Re.serve  nurses  who 
had  served  during  World  War  II  were 
once  again  ordered  to  report  for  active 
military  service  to  care  for  Korean  cas- 
ualties. This  occasion  marked  the  first 
involuntary  recall  of  Navy  nurses  to 
military  duties. 

During  this  critical  time.  Navy  nurse.s 
continued  to  serve  with  distincMon 
aboard  3  hospital  ships  anchored  in 
Korean  waters,  aboard  planes  evacuat- 
ing sick  and  injured  from  forward  areas, 
aboard  Navy  and  MSTS  transport  ves- 
sels, and  at  some  150  other  medical  de- 
partment activities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Three  nurses  have  been  awarded  bronzo 
stars  and  six  have  received  letters  of 
commendation  with  Ribbon  for  Meritori- 
ous Service,  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Corps,  a  Navy  nurse,  who 
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was  an  amputee  and  retired,  returned  to 
assist  with  the  rehabilitation  of  others. 
The  Nurse  Corps  has  today  .some  2.100 
nur.ses  on  active  duty,  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
components.     These  nurses  are  serving 
in    ho.'-pitals,    infirmaries,    di.spensaries. 
and   Hospital  Corps  schools  within  the 
United  Stales;  overseas  they  are  assigned 
to  activities  in  Alaska,  British  West  In- 
dies,  Cuba.   Hawaii.   Italy.  Japan.  Eng- 
land.   Prance.    Mariana    Islands,    New- 
foundland, Philippine  Isiands.  Spain,  and 
Formo.sa.    At  sea  they  are  serving  aboard 
naval  transjwrts  and  ships  of  the  Mili- 
tary   Sea    TransjKirtation    Service.      A 
small  number  of  qualified  flight  nurses 
are  assigned  to  air  evacuation  with  both 
Navy  and  Air  Force  activities.    A  few  are 
assigned  to  ofHces  of  Naval  Officer  Pro- 
curcmrnt  to  process  applicants  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  corps. 

The  colorful  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  United  StaUs  Navy  contain  many 
testimonials  to  the  infinite  patience, 
courage,  and  resourcefulness  oi  these 
dedicated  women  who  constitute  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  glorious  tradition  of  achievement 
will  continue  to  be  the  pattern  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  the  future. 

I  therefore  salute  the  Navy  Nur^e 
Corps  on  this.  It-s  50th  anniversary,  and 
commend  it  for  a  job  well  done. 


RESIGNATION  OP  MARION  FOLSOM. 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE.  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  EDUCATION 

BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  resignation  of  Marion 
Fol.som  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  me  and.  I  am  sure,  to  all  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  him.  His 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  will  have  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  able  and  cxiH'rienccd  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming. 

Mr  P'oLsom  has  earned  bipartisan  re- 
sjwct  for  the  devoted  and  eflectne  way 
he  has  administered  his  Department. 
As  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Friday.  May  9.  stated : 

The  work  of  this  Department  Is  complex 
»nd  it  requires  both  administrative  skill  and 
human  warmth  Mr  Folsom  supplied  those 
qualities  to  a  high  degree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Shift  in  the  Cabinet." 
t)e  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  SMITH  OP  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
SecrctaiT  Folsom  will  remain  in  his  po- 
sition long  enough  to  see  his  legislative 
program  throucrh  Congress.  He  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  continuing  to  work 
for  the  administration's  current  educa- 
tion program,  which  was  drawn  up  under 
his  leadership  when  it  became  apparent 
that  legislation  for  school  construction 
might  have  little  chance  of  enactment 


this  year  because  of  Its  involvement  in 
the  integration  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  the  full  significance 
of  Secretary  Polsom's  education  pro- 
pram  has  yet  been  appreciated.  It  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  more 
eflective  mobilization  of  brainpower  is 
a  top-priority  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security.  Its  adoption 
would  not  only  provide  immediate  help 
in  strengthening  the  educational  system, 
but  would  have  the  long-range  effect  of 
stimulating  throughout  the  country  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  value  of  aca- 
demic achievement  and  sound,  thorough 
intellectual  training. 

One  indication  of  the  powerful  effect 
such  a  program  would  have  is  the  fact 
that  its  proposal  by  the  President  has 
helped  touch  off  a  serious  reexamination 
of  our  schools  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  has  encouraged  an  increasing 
number  of  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  become  so  involved  with 
other  matters  that  action  on  the  edu- 
cation program  has  been  delayed.  I 
liope  Uiat  it  will  not  be  postponed  much 
longer,  because  the  needs  of  our  schools 
and  schoolchildren  are  equally  ^s  pre.ss- 
ing  and  important  as  any  other  issues 
which  may  come  before  us  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Exiirerr  1 
(From  the  New  Yorlc  Times  of  May  9.  1958] 
Shift  in   the  CAUiNrr 
About   the   middle  of   the   year,   according 
to  the  Washington  announcement.  Marlon  B 
Folsom  will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  S   Flem- 
mlne  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatloi.  and 
Welliu-e      Tills  menns  that  a  devoted  public 
servant  w:ll  leave  his  high  office  and  that  he 
will  be  followed.  In  that  position,  by  another 
person  who  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect     The  regret  that  is  felt  over  Mr.  F  1- 
som  8    departure    will    be    tempered    by    the 
knowledge  that  his  office  will  be  competently 
filled 

Mr  Fi-Isi^)m  ha«  won  high  praise  for  hts  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  that  he  to«ik 
over  when  It  was  just  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  vital  form  as  a  part  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture (jf  Government.  He  worked  quietly,  but 
well.  He  was  not  flamlKjyant  nor  controver- 
sial. He  had  a  Job  to  do  and  he  did  It  well. 
Tlie  Work  of  this  E>epartment  Is  complex  and 
It  requires  both  administrative  skill  and  hu- 
man warmth.  Mr.  Folsom  supplied  those 
qualities  to  a  high  degree.  He  h.%s  now  asked 
to  be  relieved  for  personal  reasons  and  his 
request   h.as   been  granted. 

Ihe  choice  of  Dr.  Flemming  to  take  over 
the  EKpartment  Is  Undoubtedly  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Folsom  was  consulted  and  In 
which  he  must  have  concurred.  He  must  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  new  Secretary  will 
have  the  same  goals  and  the  same  Ideals  thnt 
marked  his  own  administration.  There  will 
be  a  shift  In  Cabinet  personnel  but  there  Is 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  discontinuity  of 
policy. 

Dr.  Flemming  is  one  of  our  younger  na- 
tional leaders.  He  Is  not  a  politician  in  any 
sense.  He  Is  an  educator  and  an  admliUs- 
trator.  He  has  been  used  In  a  wide  variety 
of  capacities  In  the  service  of  his  country  and 
has  earned  a  splendid  reputation  for  getting 
a  good  Job  done  and  getting  It  done  on  time. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  will  lose  a  good  president. 
The  I7nlted  States  will  gain  a  good  member  of 
the  Cabinet  In  a  sensitive  position.  Mr. 
Folsom "s  good  work  will  not  be  lost. 


EXTENSION  OP  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
ACT 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on 
Friday.  May  9.  printed  an  outstanding 
editorial  on  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act.  Clearly  and  force- 
fully, the  editorial  sets  forth  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program,  and  it  points  out  that  if 
the  small  minority  which  constitutes  its 
opponents  are  able  to  cripple  it  or  pro- 
hibit its  enactment,  their  action  may,  in 
the  long  run.  determine  the  very  survi- 
val of  the  Free  World.  Among  other 
things,  the  editorial  says : 

A  stupid  action  at  this  danger  pohit  by 
the  United  States— the  giant  who  deter- 
mined world  trade  trends — could  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  which  could  destroy  all  the 
gains  achieved  In  the  postwar  years. 

A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  America 
want  the  reciprocal  trade  program  con- 
tinued. It  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to  see 
that  this  demand  is  carried  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Save  Fiee  Trade."  from 
the  Herald  Tribune  of  May  9,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Save  Fbee  Trade — Launch  a  Chusade  op 
THE  Voiceless 

Here  Is  a  frightening  and  an  Insane 
parade  X. 

A  tremendous  majority  of  Americans  favor, 
not  only  preserving,  but  extending  freer 
trade.     Every  poll  taken  shows  It. 

A  negligible  minority  of  Americans  op- 
pose it. 

The  victory  or  defeat  of  freer  trade  may. 
In  tlie  long  run,  determine  the  very  survival 
of  the  Free  World.  '^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  tbat  sober  fact.  Congress 
at  this  very  moment  is  prepared  to  sabotage 
the  President's  program  for  freer  trade. 

How  can  this  be? 

The  answer  is  very  simple: 

Tlie  friends  of  free  trade  have  no  lobby  to 
sperk  for  them,  no  power  of  the  purse  from 
contributions.  They  are  unorganized  and 
have  no  voice. 

The  enemies  of  free  trade  are  very  power- 
fully organized.  Though  numerically  small, 
they  include  lndi\iduals  whose  economic 
power  can  terrorize  Congressmen  (for  lack 
of  effective  opposition).  And  they  have  a 
tight  little  lobby  which  woiks  night  and  day 
with  a  vociferousnese  which  multiplies  its 
actual  strength  a  thousandfold. 

Result:  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn  warns  the 
PreElcient  that  he  will  be  unable  to  extend 
even  the  present,  insufficient  trade  program 
unless  he  makes  a  substantial  retreat  in  bis 
demands. 

Result:  Even  Sen.^tor  Knowland.  the  Re- 
publican floor  leader,  says  the  President  will 
be  lucky  to  get  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty,  much  less  the  5 
years  he  a.^ks. 

Yet.  what  is  at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than 
the  continued  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  of  the  whole  Free  World. 

Consider  the  backfround : 

The  entire  present  system  of  world  trade — 
which  has  seen  It  double  since  World  War 
Us  end — has  been  built  by  United  States 
leadership. 

It  was  United  St.ites  leadership  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  even  an  the  war  was  still  on, 
which  set  in  motion  the  multilateral  reduc- 
tions or  restrictions  on  currency  and  trade. 
The  World  Bank  wa.s  created  to  facilitate  it. 
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BO  was  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  So  was  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  So  was 
the  International   Monetary  Fund. 

Under  these  farslghted  and  Inspired  pro- 
grams world  trade  has  Increasingly  flourished. 
Germany  has  made  a  tremendous  comeback 
so  has  Japan,  so  have  France  and  Italy. 
Great  Britain's  foreign  trade  has  Increased. 
So  has  America's.  Freer  trade  has  enlarged 
the  total  pie  of  world  trade,  so  that  every- 
body has  gotten  a  bigger  share.  Ours  Is 
now  25  percent  of  all  the  Free  World  trade. 
Moreover,  this  growing  pie  has  meant  more 
Jobs  for  Americans,  and  more  take-home  pay, 
l.istead  of  less  as  the  tariff  propagandists 
claim. 

But  In  the  last  2  years  something  else  has 
happened. 

As  world  commodity  prices  began  to  fall, 
the  total  Income  of  the  raw  material  nations 
began  to  drop.  This  is  now  beginning  to 
bring  about  a  cut  in  their  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  As  a  result,  a  general  damp- 
ening down  of  world  trade  Is  now  in  motion. 
And  it  Is  coinciding  with  an  economic  re- 
cession In  the  United  States. 

The  world  is  thus  poised  on  an  economic 
tightrope.  A  stupid  action  at  this  danger 
point  by  the  United  States — the  giant  who 
cietermined  world  trade  trends — could  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  which  could  destroy  all  the 
gains  achieved   in   the  postwar  years. 

A  new  wave  of  protectionism  is  Infecting 
Congress  at  the  very  moment  when  Europe 
Is  beginning  what  had  once  seemed  an  un- 
attainable dream — a  common  market  for  six 
rations,  and  a  larger  free  trade  area  which 
Britain  also  would  join. 

Already  there  are  forces  In  Europe  which 
seek  to  erect  a  protectionist  wall  around  this 
common  market,  so  as  to  discriminate  against 
the  dollar.  These  trends  are  fought  by 
friends  of  free  trade  like  Vice  Chancellor  Er- 
hard.  of  Germany.  But  If  the  United  States 
Itself  embarks  on  protectionism,  such  voices 
will  be  swept  aside.  The  whole  world  will  be 
launched  on  a  vicious  and  increasinq;  cycle  of 
protectionism  like  that  which  followed  our 
disastrovis  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of  1C3J.  That 
Stupid  tariff  did  much  to  prolong  the  worl 
depression,  to  sweep  fascism  into  power,  and 
thus  start  the  aggression  which  brought  on 
the  most  terrible  war  In  history. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  travel  that  path 
again. 

If  they  could  mnke  th'^mselves  heard.  Con- 
gress  would   not  dare   attempt   it. 

But  they  are  voiceless.  They  can't  waylay 
and  buttonhole  Congressmen  the  way  the 
tar  ff  lobby  can. 

How.  then,  can  the"  make  themselves 
heard? 

Here  is  how: 

Let  them  launch  a  crusade  of  the  voiceless. 

Let  each  friend  of  free  trade  sit  down  to- 
night and  write  a  letter  to  his  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

Let  him  then  telephone  five  friends  to  re- 
qviest  them  to  do  likewise,  and  in  turn  to  tele- 
phone five  friends. 

In  that  way  the  voice  and  the  p^wer  of  the 
majority  can  be  expressed  and  make  Its  power 
Xelt. 

Let  the  voiceless  who  comprise  it  rise  now. 
and  speak. 


THE  COLD  WAR  S  ECONOMIC 
ASPECT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  New  York  Times  of  Satur- 
day. May  10.  appeared  a  penetrating 
pnalyjiS  of  the  -Cold  War's  Economic 
Aspect."  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Sulzberger. 

It  is  obvious — - 

^* 

He  states — 

That  in  Asia  and  Africa  we  must  seek  to 
aid  backward  lands.  If  we  cannot  assist 
them,  they  will  be  tempted  by  Soviet  offers 
bearing  powerful  political  Implications. 


As  the  wealthiest  nation,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  render  such  assist- 
ance, he  says,  and  this,  combined  with 
reasons  of  our  own  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, contitutes  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
policy  of  trying  to  help  improve  tiie 
condition  of  distant  improvished 
masses. 

The  possibilities  for  extending  aid  are 
innumerable.  Mr.  Sulzberger  points  out 
that  few  people  disagree  about  one 
fundamental,  however.  "This  is  that 
democracy  must  display  a  dynamic  new 
generosity.  Otherwise,"  he  declares, 
"many  miserable  uncommitted  states 
may  fall  by  the  ideological  wayside." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  e.xcellent  article  entitled 
"The  Cold  War's  Economic  Aspect.  "  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was;  ordered  to  be  priuled  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cold  War's  Economic  Aspect 
(By  C   L   Sulzberger) 

Arnhem.  The  Netheri  ands.  May  9  — A 
problem  facing  the  Westtrn  World  Is  the 
American  recession.  Experts  dl;  agree  in  as- 
saying Its  severity.  But  It  has  already  had 
reparcussions  abroad  at  an  unformiiate  mo- 
ment, r 

Friends  of  the  United  States  worry  about 
our  present  econrmic  IntentlMns  as  dl&tlnct 
from  our  capacities — while  Soviet  produc- 
tion continues  Imjjressively  to  movint.  Un- 
certainty has  spread  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. British  and  West  German  steel 
output  Is  clipping,  industrial  planning 
tsjf^r*!'*  And    there    is    fear    that    American 

iblic    opinion    may    become   deflected    from 
latters    of    foreign    policy,    thus    rendering 
lore  difllcult   the  enactment  of  a  satisfac- 
tory aid  bill.  / 

This  trend  comes  during  a  period  of  tenu- 
ous diplomatic  maneuvers.  NATO.  as 
shown  by  its  Copenhagen  meeting,  has  not 
wavered  seriousiy  In  the  resolve  to  retain 
arms  equilibrium  with  Russia.  Thus  It  can 
protect  Itself  and  prepare  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  bargaining  equality.  But 
NATO  also  recognizes  that  the  principal  cold 
war  battle  Is  perhaps  being  fought  on  a 
political  flank  In  uncommitted  nallons. 

It  Is  obviotis  that  in  Asia  and  Africa  we 
niU5t  seek  to  aid  backward  lands.  If  we 
cannot  assist  them,  they  will  be  tempted  by 
Soviet  offars  bearing  powerful  politic  I  Im- 
pUcatiohs. ' 

THE  WEAI.TTI  OF  THE  WEST 

Th'*  underdeveloped  regions  are  aware  that 
the  West,  with  10  percent  of  the  globes 
population,  possesses  apprf  xlmately  80  per- 
cent of  its  wealth.  This  Inescapable  fact 
is  valuable  to  Moscow  in  Its  efforts  to  stimu- 
late planetary  class  war.  And  It  supgests  to 
us,  as  the  richest  member  of  this  rich  com- 
munity, a  moral  obligation  to  help. 

There  Is  historical  precedent  for  such  an 
attitude.  Andre  Philip,  the  distinguished 
French  Socialist,  calculates  that  during  the 
19th  century  Britain  Invested  7  5  percent  of 
Us  national  Income  In  what  he  terms  "new 
countries."  He  estimates  that,  as  generous 
as  it  has  been.  American  overseas  assistance, 
private  and  public,  military  and  civilian,  has 
never  exceeded  a  third  of  that  percentage. 

Comparative  statistics  may  be  misleading. 
But  they  in  no  way  obscure  otir  obligations 
both  In  the  .sen.se  of  decent  public  philos- 
ophy and  In  the  sense  of  what  President 
Eisenhower  calls  our  "enlightened  self- 
interest."  For  both  reasons  we  must  try  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  distant  Imixjver- 
Ished  masses. 


But  how  should  this  b«  done'  Much  of 
the  West's  economy  Is  m  the  doldrums  In 
America  we  have  obvious  difnculties.  Brit- 
ain, whose  sterling  system  finances  40  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  commerce,  backs  lhl« 
with  only  4  percent  of  the  monetary  supply. 
■yet  If  sterling  collapses  under  the  load 
Russia   would    benefit   enormously. 

Tlie  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cixiperation.  established  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  faces  Its  worst  crisis  on  its  lOth  anni- 
versary. France  again  approaches  an  eco- 
nomic swamp.  The  Eurcjpean  Paymenta 
Uuion  is  threatenrd  and  the  free-trade  area 
seems  stalled.  If  the  habit  of  bilateral 
trading  practices  comes  back,  only  Mi>aPow 
will  benefit.  For  monolithic  stales  know 
better  than  democracies  how  to  operate 
vmder  such  doctrines. 

In  this  unsteady  atmosphere  we  must 
move  further  to  develop  the  world  s  have- 
not  realm.  Despite  our  troubles,  the  Occi- 
dent remains  Infinitely  wealthier  than  Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless  the  U  S  S  R  has  prom- 
ised to  China  alone  about  $4  billion  (more 
than  all  Western  aid  to  all  Asia).  And  It 
manages  also  to  make  gifts  and  loans  to 
lmi>or(.ant    noncommiited    natkms. 

WAYS    TO    MEET    THE    CMA1.LINCE 

There  are  various  suggestions  on  hof  to 
meet  this  challenge.  The  Profcldent  has 
api^>ealed  for  mea.sures  to  facilitate  American 
lmport-5.  Dean  Ache.>K5n  proposes  Increased 
export  of  both  Government  and  private 
capital,  enlarged  purchases  by  the  dollar 
area  and  overhaullnR  of  our  financial  liL'tl- 
tutions  to  expand  exchange  reserves  and 
provide  more  credits. 

Italy's  Foreign  Minister  thinks  that  as 
Marshall  plan  loans  fall  due  for  repayment 
they  ."should  be  diverted  to  a  special  fund 
for  Improving  backward  regions.  Some 
Scandinavians  want  each  ally  to  pledge  5 
percent  of  Us  defen«^e  budret  or  1  jjerccnt 
of  Us  gross  national  prr)duct  to  Interna- 
tional development.  English  Labor  Puny 
circles  talk  of  nonpolltlcal  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  to  bolf^ter  poor  lands.  And 
there  are  Americans  who  think  the  time  has 
Come  to  sponsor  a  dramatic  fcheme  for 
global  aid;  that  we  should  Invite  Moscow  to 
Join  In  but  be  prepared  to  proceed  without 
Us  participation. 

It  might  be  risky  to  coopcrnte  In  such 
endeavors  with  the  Soviets.  Russia  can 
cheat  for  Its  own  political  purposes  when 
admin  isterln<»  charity.  But.  come  what 
may,  both  public  and  private  financial  in- 
tervention is  required  Irom  the  prosperoui 
West. 

These  Intricate  matters  are  now  beln"; 
stirvcyed  in  Washington  and  other  capitals. 
Dlscu.ssloiis  continue  both  on  methods  and 
objectives.  However.  .  few  people  dl.«a»{ree 
about  one  fundamental.  This  Is  that 
democracy  mu.st  display  a  dynamic  new 
generosity.  Otherwise  many  miserable  'un- 
committed states  may  fall  by  the  ideological 
wayside. 


PROSPECT  FOR  DISARMAMENT  HI: 
MISTAKES  IN  EGYPT 

Mr  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  Senate  for  not  more  than  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  addressing  the  Senate  for  2 
days  past  in  very  brief  remarks  which 
seek  to  look  at  the  problem  of  world  dis- 
armament as  a  whole  and  to  analyze  the 
means  by  which  we  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  may  proceed  to  the 
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achievement  of  world  conditions  In 
which  law,  peace  and  justice  prevail.  I 
stated  In  my  talk  Thursday  that  I  would 
use  the  situation  in  tlie  Middle  East  as 
an  example  both  of  our  failures  and  of 
the  hopeful  possibilities.  With  this  un- 
dertaking I  now  proceed. 

The  strongest  influence  In  the  Arab 
world  today  is  that  of  EgyjJt.  and  it  Is 
focused  on  the  jjersonality  of  its  leader, 
Abel  Gamel  Na.sser  It  is  in  our  relations 
with  Egypt  that  we  have  been  mo.sy  inept 
in  our  failure  to  recognize  the  ii;iescap- 
able  effects  of  reckoning  without  the 
moral  law.  Egypt  is  a  countiy  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  condition  of  the 
people  is  miserable.  The  strength  of 
Nasser  has  lain  in  the  conviction  of  the 
people  that  he  wanted  to  and  would  be 
able  to  mitipate  their  i-ovc  rty.  His  great 
project  for  helping  the  i)eople  was  to 
build  the  Aswan  Dam.  and  thereby  ex- 
tend manyfold.  the  fertile  land  avail- 
able for  raising  food. 

Forfeiting  the  E(7vptlan  people,  we 
used  this  project  of  Nasser's  In  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  him  to  heel.  We  f^rst 
gave  him  encouragement  to  hope  that 
we  would  support  the  building  of  the 
dam.  and  then  we  refused  him.  We 
thought,  by  this  mean.*.,  we  could  compel 
his  cooperation.  There  may  have  even 
been  the  thought  that  we  could  unseat 
him.  We  thout-ht  w€  could  play  God 
Almighty,  but  wc  reckoned  without  the 
moral  law.  His  people  still  look  to  him 
In  the  confident  belief  that  he  wants  to 
help  them. 

Our  wise  action  In  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis  has  been  rendered  inefTective 
by  our  continued  relations  with  the 
Egyptian  people.  When  England  and 
France  bombed  Port  Said  somebody 
somewhere  decided  that  the  Red  Cro.ss 
should  not  follow  up  the  destruction  and 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  civilian 
population.  Even  worse  than  that, 
somebody  somewhere  stopped  the  send- 
ing of  CARE  packages  to  Egyptian 
schoolchildren,  many  thousands  of 
whom  had  been  receiving  from  America 
daily  supplements  to  their  meat-'er  fare. 
To  punish  Nas.ser  we  withheld  food 
from  Egyptian  children.  Only  recently 
has  it  been  propo.sed  that  one-third  of 
our  former  supply  of  CARE  packa"es 
Will  be  allowed  to  enter  Egypt.  Is  this 
our  idea  of  how  to  make  friends  and  in- 
fluence people? 

The  decay  of  our  influence  in  the  Arab 
world  is  a  moral  decay.  As  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  dramas,  disaster  was  sent 
by  the  gods  as  a  punishment  for 
"Hubris,"  the  Greek  word  for  over- 
weening pride.  That  pride  we  have. 
That  punishment  we  are  receiving.  The 
new  and  successful  approach  is  throush 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
moral  law.  Our  concern  is  with  people, 
and  only  through  people  can  we  affect 
history.  Government.s  come,  govern- 
ments go.  People  remain.  We  cannot 
buy  governments.  Tliey  may  be  hired 
at  an  increasing  rental  but  they  are  not 
for  sale.  Our  propaganda  of  deeds  will 
be  that  of  helping  people  intelli'jently, 
consistently,  persistently,  and  with  hu- 
mility. In  particular  we  will  help  them 
to  help  themselves. 

What  the  Middle  East  needs  Is  a  new 
Marshall  plan.     It  will  differ  from  the 


old  Mar.shall  plan  In  certain  respects. 
TTiat  was  a  highly  successful  endeavor  to 
restore  the  economic  strength  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  thereby  build  a  firm 
base  under  the  recovery  of  prewar  pro- 
duction and  employment.  In  accom- 
plishing this  it  exceeded  all  exjjectations. 
This  new  Marshall  plan  is  not  to  re- 
store or  rebuild.  Its  purpose  is  to  build 
anew.  We  must  assist  the  people  of  this 
great  area  to  more  and  better  food,  bet- 
ter clothing  and  shelter  and  better  edu- 
cation. We  must  help  them  to  build 
new  institutions  in  an  atmosphere  of 
self-help  and  freedom. 

The  individual  undertakings  will  be 
varied  and  suited  to  the  varying  situa- 
tions. They  will  be  organized  in  con- 
sultation with  our  allies  and  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  In  many  regions,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  natural  resources  of  soil  and 
water  are  inadequate.  In  others  they 
arc  adequate,  but  not  used  to  their  full 
capacity.  With  re.spect  to  this,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Israel  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  most  of  the  Middle 
Ea'=t  region. 

A  .specific  project  should  be  undertaken 
for  Egypt  without  committing  ourselves 
to  the  grandiose  project  of  the  Aswan 
Dam,  wh.ich  in  itself  is  a  mass  of  difficult 
problems.  F>olitical  and  social,  as  well  as 
cnu'ineoring.  We  should  set  out  with 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  .«:ee  what  can  best  be  done  with 
rea-^onable  expensr  in  the  shortest  time 
to  rah-^e  the  level  of  food  production  in 
that  impoverished  country.  This  is  a 
place  where  action  is  imperative  and 
where  words  will  not  serve. 

This  large-scale  project  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  whole  will  require  great 
expenditures.  Yet  this  approach  to  an 
area  of  international  confidence  and 
moral  strength  is  less  expensive  in 
money  than  the  military  approach, 
which  always  seems  to  be  the  main  ele- 
ment in  our  search  for  world  support. 
If  we  are  successful  in  this  new  Marshall 
plan,  we  can.  I  am  confident,  decrease 
by  billions  of  dollars  the  appropriations 
we  have  been  pouring  into  foreipn  mili- 
tar>-  and  economic  aid.  But  while  less 
demanding  in  money,  this  propaganda 
of  deeds  makes  greater  demands  on  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  head.  It  will  be 
effective  only  as  it  obeys  the  moral  laws 
of  the  universe,  which  cannot  be  broken. 
My  next  discourse  will  relate  to  the 
very  difficult  relation-^hips  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  world,  and  likewi.se  be- 
tween the  Western  Europcaji  nations 
and  north  Africa. 


WINNING  THE  ATOM-SMASHER 
RACE 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  races  in  the  history 
of  civilization  now  is  going  on.  largely 
out  of  the  headlines  and  unnoticed  by 
most  of  the  people  whose  lives  will  be 
affected  by  it.  It  is  the  race  to  build 
the  most  powerful  particle  accelerator, 
or  "atom  smasher."  in  the  world. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  a  race  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  moment,  the  Soviets  are  ahead. 
They  have  the  largest  in  the  world.  We 
are  straining  to  pull  ahead  in  the  race 
for  mastery  of  matter. 


In  another  sense,  It  is  simply  the  age- 
old  race  of  civilized  man  with  the  un- 
known.    Penetrating  the  secrets  of  the 

/  cosmos  always  has  unforeseen  results. 
Scientists  seek  to  solve  problems  because 
they  want  to  know.  All  kinds  of  conse- 
quences fiow  ftom  their  success — conse- 
quences which  can  mean  a  longer  life 
and  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

The  best  chance  to  win  both  of  those 
races — the  race  against  the  Soviet  Union 
for  scientific  supremacy  and  the  race 
against  what  we  do  not  know — lies  with 
a  group  of  scientists  for  15  midwestern 
universities  organized  as  the  Midwestern 
Universities  Research  Association.  Their 
headquarters  is  in  Madison.  Wis.,  in  a 
rented  building  which  used  to  house  an 
automobile  garage.  Its  principal  officers 
are  Dr.  Ragnar  O.  Rollefson.  director, 
and  Dr.  Keith  R.  SjTnon,  technical  di- 
rector. Both  are  professors  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MURA  was  oiganized  in  1953  by  a 
group    of    physicists,    including    Enrico 

*  Fermi,  who  wanted  to  build  a  center  for 
high-energy  particle  research  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  group  now  includes  all  the 
Big  Ten  schools  plus  the  other  universi- 
ties with  work  in  high  energy  physics. 

MURA  has  developed  new  principles 
for  the  construction  of  a  particle  accel- 
erator which  would  put  America  far 
ahead  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
in  the  field  of  hieh  energy  physics. 
Nominally,  the  MURA  machine  would  be 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Russian  ma- 
chine— which  is  now  the  largest  in  tlie 
world — but  because  of  these  new  design 
principles  it  would  actually  be  as  power- 
ful ae  a  machine  50  times  bigger.  The 
cost  of  the  machine  would  be  about  $100 
million. 

Because  of  the  great  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  necessity  of  having  an 
absolutely  solid  foundation,  the  MURA 
scientists  appointed  a  site  committee  to 
choose  the  best  location  for  the  machine. 
The  committee  cho.se.  virtually  unani- 
mously, a  site  near  Stoughton.  Wis., 
which  proved  to  be  demonstrably  su- 
perior to  any  other  site  in  the  Midwest. 

Tl:ie  MURA  scientists  have  built  two 
working  models  cf  the  machine,  and  are 
consti-ucting  a  th;rd.  profiting  from  what 
they  have  learned  from  the  earlier 
models  They  have  submitted  a  revised 
proposal  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  building  of  the  machine 
itself.  Only  a  go-ahead  from,  the  AEC 
stands  between  us  and  the  construction 
of  a  machine  that  will  release  more  power 
than  man  has  ever  controlled  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day has  a  fine  story  of  the  state  of  our 
progress  in  the  search  for-  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  through  the  great  and  cost- 
ly particle  accelerators.  The  story  tells 
of  the  distinguished  role  played  by  the 
Midwestern  Universities  Research  Asso- 
ciation, and  particularly  of  its  brilliant 
technical  director.  Dr.  Symon.  in  the  de- 
velopment of  high  energy  physics. 

Because  no  other  story  appearing  in  an 
American  newspaper  today  is  likely  to 
bear  so  portentously  on  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  the  entire  storj-  from 
the  New  York  Times  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objectton.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ye«ti«dat'5  Simple  Ideas  or  Universe  Yield 
TO  New 

(By  Robert  K.  Plumb) 

In  drab  university  workrooms,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  around  the  world, 
the  lights  burn  late  at  night  over  black- 
boards covered  with  symbols  In  chalk.  The 
symbols  represent  man'a  latest  efforts  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  universe. 

Recently  physicists,  working  at  the  black- 
boards and  with  atomic  accelerators,  have 
gathered  together  a  bewildering  complexity 
of  information  about  matter. 

Not  long  ago  science  thought  things  were 
made  of  atoms.  Twenty-flve  years  back  it 
seemed  to  be  fairly  simple,  with  atoms  made 
up  of  combinations  of  positively  charged 
protons,  uncharged  neutrons  and  light- 
weight  negatively   charged   electrons. 

But.  now,  some  30  elementary  particles 
that  may  make  up  the  worlds  known  atoms 
have  been  found.  The  exact  number  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  a  particle. 

There  Is  no  theory  that  tells  precisely  how 
the  particles  are  related,  how  they  might 
combine  to  form  the  atom."?  with  which  sci- 
ence Is  familiar  and  how  the  particles  stick 
together  with  the  strongest  force  known. 

The  search  for  a  theory  that  explains  the 
relations  between  the  elementary  particles 
is  In  effect  an  exploration  of  inner  space 
Itself  In  spirit.  If  not  In  scale.  It  Is  akin 
to  the   proposed  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Inner  space  is  being  explored  with  ac- 
celerators, the  new  and  more  powerful  ver- 
sions of  the  old  atom  smashers  that  proved  to 
physicists  more  than  two  decades  ago  that  en- 
ergy might  be  released  when  atoms  were  sjillt. 

Accelerators  are  among  the  most  costly 
and  complicated  scientific  Instruments  that 
man  has  devL«ed. 

These  huge  accelerators  do  two  jobs. 

First,  they  serve  as  probes,  as  supermlcro- 
scopes.  to  reveal  the  structure  of  particles 
far  smaller  than  the  objects  that  can  be 
studied  with  the  best  conventional  instru- 
ments. In  probing,  the  accelerators  hurl 
atomic  bullets  at  known   targets. 

Second,  accelerators  create  forms  of  mat- 
ter that  have  been  observed  only  fleetlngly. 
If  at  all,  in  cosmic  ray  studies.  The  size,  the 
characteristics,  of  these  manmade  chunks 
of  matter  provide  theoretical  physicists  with 
Information  upon  which  to  base  tlieir  cal- 
culations about  the  nature  of  matter. 

The  world's  biggest  accelerator,  a  new 
machine.  Is  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  not  working  v/ell  yet. 

A  machine  more  powerful  than  the  So- 
viet one  is  being  built  at  Brookhaven,  Long 
Island. 

The  biggest  accelerator  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  bevatron  of  the  University  of 
California  In  Berkeley. 

ACCIDENT    H.\LTS    BEVATRON 

An  accident  at  Berkeley  2  weeks  ago  halted 
crucial  bevatron  experiments  perhaps  for 
several  weeks.  A  bolt  head  flew  from  a  gen- 
erator rotor  and  burned  bearings  In  the  bev- 
atron power  supply. 

Since  the  cosmotron  at  Brookhaven  Is  also 
being  repaired,  no  big  proton  accelerator  is 
being  operated  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent. 

Construction  of  these  big  machine.*?  has 
been  likened  to  cathedral  building  in  the 
12th  century.  Many  physicists  have  noted 
that  the  building  of  accelerators  chitllenges 
the  best  engineering  designers  available  and 
the  most  meticulous  workmen. 

The  cost  of  the  machines  Is  measured  In 
"megabucks,"  or  millions  of  dollars.  This 
puts  a  strain  on  university  budgets  and  per- 
haps taxpayers  who  must  put  up  the  money 
through   the  Atomic  Energy   Commission. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  who  work  on  ac- 
celerators Is  to  understand  the  nature  of 
matter. 


Dr.  Keith  R.  Symon.  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  tech- 
nical director  of  the  Mldwei.tern  Universi- 
ties Research  Association.  Is  an  acceleral«)r 
designer  whose  Ideas  can  be  measured  in 
tons  of  steel  and  100  "mei^abucks  " 

In  recent  months  experiments  on  the 
Berkeley  bevatron  have  reached  two  major 
findings  about  matter. 

First,  in  addition  to  ordinary  matter,  which 
makes  up  all  we  touch,  there  may  exist  anti- 
matter. The  latter  is  hard  to  find  on  earth 
since  it  destroys  Itself  and  ordinary  mutter 
when  the  two  near  each  other. 

Second,  the  thlrty-or-so  known  elementary 
particles  may  be  related  to  each  other  In  a 
way  not  yet  understood.  One  suspected  re- 
lationsliip  is  called  strangeness. 

EINSTEIN    EQUATION    REVERSED 

Experiments  with  the  bevatron  and  other 
accelerators  have  reversed  the  equation  of 
Einstein  (E  Mc  ) .  This  is  the  relation  that 
reveals  wliy  destruction  of  a  small  amount 
of  mass  in  a  fission  or  fusion  reaction  re- 
sults In  a  tremendous  release  of  energy. 

Electrical  energy  is  put  Into  the  accel- 
erators. It  speeds  up  protons  to  smash  them 
Into  targets.  In  the  smashup,  part  of  the 
electrical  energy  may  be  transformed  into 
matter. 

Mysterious  chunks  are  formed.-  These  in- 
clude fleeting  particles  of  antimatter  that 
may  exl-st  in  a  state  In  which  they  can  be 
studied  for  a  fraction  of  a  millionth  of  a 
second  before  they  meet  a  fragment  of  ordi- 
nary matter  and  the  mutual  annihilation 
occurs. 

From  the  accelerator  experiments  In  which 
energy  Is  changed  Into  matter  (the  opposite 
of  the  fission  or  fusion  reaction)  has  come 
Information  on  the  complexity  of  the  ele- 
mentary particles  and  their  suspected  rela- 
tion In  strangeness  tf)  each  other. 

The  experiments  lead  modern  physicists 
to  hope  they  may  at  last  be  close  to  under- 
standing the  ultimate  structure  of  matter 
so  far  as  it  can  be  revealed  in  the  biggest 
machines  man  has  yet  built. 

Gradually  man  has  learned  to  know  matter 
more  and   more  Intimately. 

The  physical  world  about  us  Is  made  up 
of  combinations  of  atoms  called  molecules. 
The  molecules.  In  turn,  are  combined  to 
form,  for  examji'.e.  a  table  or  an  automobile 
or  a  human  body.  The  atoms  were  Identllied 
and  sorted  out  in  the  last  century. 

Earlier  in  this  century,  wlien  atoms  were 
found  to  consist  of  electrons,  protons,  and 
neutrons,  it  seemed  that  nature  had  been 
broken  down  into  Its  simplest  components. 
Now  the  accelerator  experiments  reveal  that 
the  earlier  understanding  of  nature  was 
wrong.  At  an  Inner  level,  new  complexities 
abound. 

The  alphabet  of  the  elementary  particles 
Is  known  now,  as  the  result  of  studies  of 
cosmic  rays  and  of  controlled  experiments 
in  accelerator  laboratories.  WUl  more  pow- 
erful accelerators  show  even  mtire  complexi- 
ties beyond  those  now  known?  No  one 
knows. 

But  the  accelerators  that  may  give  an 
answer  eventually  are  being  planned  or  built. 

Production  of  antipartlcles  In  accelerators 
loads  to  the  speculation  that  there  may  be 
va-st  galaxies  of  antimatter  out  in  space  to 
balance  the  preponderance  of  matter  we  ob- 
serve  on  earth. 

It  also  has  implications  for  practical  ui^cs 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  although  they 
are  usually  glos.sed  over  by  physicists  pur- 
suing purely  scientific  studies.  Most  of  the 
big  accelerators  In  this  country  are  doing 
nonclassified  experiments  for  university 
scholars. 

Even  the  most  efficient  nuclear  detona- 
tions convert  only  a  fraction  of  a  percent 
of  matter  into  energy,  whether  tlirough  fis- 
sion or  fusion.  'Jhe  few  reactions  observed 
Bo  far  between  matter  and  antimatter  have 
resulted  lu  the  annihilation  of  each  other. 


Thus  In  theory,  this  reaction  provides  the 
most  powerful  release  of  energy  conceivable 
per  unit  of  fuel  weight.  In  a  bomb  or  a 
rocket,  the  reactions  between  unllmattrr 
and  matter  would  be  fur  sui^crlor  to  Cou« 
ventlonnl  fuels  or  btmib  mal«'rlal». 

Several  nonmllltary  and  hyp<ithetlcal  stud- 
ies of  antimatter  have  suggested  a  military 
usefulness  If  antimatter  could  be  kept  in 
magnetic  bottles  (away  from  matter)  or 
obtained  in  quantity  from  a  place  Jar  away 
from  earth. 

For  another  practical  aspect,  information 
galru-d  about  aujmlc  particles  might  ulti- 
mately be  expected  to  be  applied  to  conven- 
tional fusion  or  fl«Plon  devices.  No  theories 
explain  why  fusion  or  fission  works  If 
tlieorio.s  were  developed.  U\ey  mlfiht  Improve 
utilization  of  the  energy  contained  In 'atomic 
ma.<;ses  and  perhaps  use  the  prodigious  bind- 
ing  energy   that   holds   atoms   U>Kether. 

The  concept  of  strangeness  may  lead  to 
an  under.standlng  of  how  tlie  30  p.irtlcles 
are  related  to  each  other  and  to  energy  that 
binds   the  particles  into  ordinary   atoms 

It  was  or^inated  as  a  form  of  bookkeeping 
by  which  physics  tries  to  read  some  order 
Into  the  observed  characterlhtics  of  the  p  ir- 
ticles  that  are  not  truly  underFt.xxl  Tliat 
Is.  It  Is  an  attempt  akin  to  the  efforts  of 
botanists  to  Classify  before  they  can  under- 
stand. 

The  concept  was  originated  by  Eh-  Murray 
Oell-Mann  and  a  Japanese  physlcl-st.  Ka- 
zuhlko  NLshlJlma.  both  of  the  California 
Institute  of   Technology. 

Striingeness  Is  not  really  strange  at  all. 
in  the  View  of  physicists.  Strangeness,  they 
say.  Is  an  arbitrary  word  to  cover  qualities 
that  have  been  detected  and  measured  lu 
accelerator  studies. 

It  may  provide  a  means  of  clasclfylng  ele- 
mentary particles  In  an  effort  to  derive  some 
meaning  about  the  structure  of  matter  from 
their  behavior.  In  this  sen-^^e.  it  is  said, 
Btrangene.^s  may  have  a  real  pliysicul  mean- 
ing and  not  be  merely  a  crude  attempt  to 
cla«lfy._ 

The  rnajor  accelerator  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  four  regions.  « 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  Is  the  place  where  the  cyclotron 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Ernest  O  Lawrence  in 
1930. 

The  first  cyclotron  was  a  round  vsruum 
chamber  immersed  In  a  maKneilc  field.  The 
fi.'ld  held  particles  InVj  a  spiral  path  while 
they  were  uccelerateU  by  kicks  from  two  O- 
sliaped  electrodes.  Dr.  Lawrences  early  de- 
signs have  been  Improved  u\X)t\  gradually 
over    the    years. 

The  bevatron.  for  Instance,  provided  the 
first  usable  beam  of  protons  for  experlnients 
in   February   1954. 

The  Soviet  accelerator,  however,  has  not 
yet  produced  a  dependable  t>eam  of  p.irtl- 
cles  for  experiments,  according  to  report* 
reaching  this  country's  physicists.  The  ma- 
chine Is  believed  to  be  rnpable  of  accelerating 
particles  to  energies  of  10  to  12  b:llion  elec- 
tron volts. 

The  B?rkeley  bevatron  accelerates  protons 
to  close  to  99  percent  of  the  speed  of  light, 
which  Is  about  670  million  miles  an  hour.  It 
Imparts  to  the  particles  a  little  more  lluin  6 
billion  electron  volts  of  energy  at  full  power. 
In  2  seconds  the  protons  make  4  million  rev- 
olutions around  the  394-foot  bevatrf)n  circle. 

From  the  great  bevatron  at  California's 
rad  lab  (radiation  laboratory)  have  come 
some  of  the  most  startling  recent  findings  In 
mans  eflorts  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
world. 

The  bevatron  has  produced  the  Rntlpar- 
ticles  thnt  destroy  themselves  when  Ihcy 
touch  ordinary  matter  and  have  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  perhaps  antimatter  Is  as 
much  a  paft  of  the  universe  as  Is  ordinary  ^ 
matter. 

Evidence  for  the  existence  of  strange  par- 
ticles was  found  first  In  cosmic  ray  studies. 
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The  best  gueas  appears  to  be  that  cosmic  rays, 
principally  protons  (the  nuclei  of  hydrogen 
atoms)  or  alpha  patrlclea  (nuclei  of  helium 
utoms)  and  a  few  heavier  particles,  are  ac- 
celerated In  whirling  magnetic  fields  of  star 
clouds  or  galaxies 

The  magnetic  fields  In  outer  apace,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  act  •<^>mething  like  accelera- 
tors themselves  by  ImpartlnK  tremendous 
encjgy  in  the  form  of  velocity  to  the  particles. 
Uie  difference  is  that  the  most  energetic 
ca- mlc  rays  probably  have  energy  up  to  a 
billion  times  as  great  as  that  produced  In 
u><inmade  accelerators. 

MYSTERIES  REPRODUCED 

At  Berkeley,  the  protons  are  accelerated  to 
more  tlian  6  billion  electron  volts  In  one 
type  of  experiment  and  then  smashed  Into 
beryllium  targets.  Under  laboratory  condi- 
tions the  smash  produces  some  of  the  myste- 
rious events  thnt  have  been  fleetlngly  caught 
in  cosmic  '•ay  studies. 

In  the  accelerator  events  can  be  repealed 
time  and   time  acaln. 

Ej«ch  test  Is  like  smafhlng  Foft  balls  to- 
gether. From  the  fragments  that  are  pro- 
duced and  from  t.he  anple  and  dimanre  of  the 
bounces  comes  Information  about  the  phys- 
ical   properties   of    the    balls   themselves. 

UntJer  proper  smashing  conditions,  a  pro- 
ton of  6  billion  electron  vc)lts  produces  an 
antlproton  after  It  smashes  into  beryllium. 
Dr  William  Wcnzel  studies  this  reaction  In 
which  ordinary  matter  is  annihilated  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  E<lward  J  Lof^'ren,  pliysi- 
cist  in  charge  of  the  bevatron. 

"What  d(j  we  learn,  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
these  accelerator  experiments?"  Dr.  Ijofgren 
asked.  "It  depends  upon  wlio  is  considering 
liie  question.  Educators  are  Interested.  In 
a  laboratory  like  this  we  do  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  training  at  the  highest  level  In  the 
physical  sciences — at  the  post-Ph    D   level. 

"The  Induftnallst  Is  vitally  lnterc.«ited  In 
the  new  technology  which  a  project  like  this 
generhtes.  We  Invent  new  electrical  and 
mechanical  devices.  For  exaniple.  present 
techniques  of  handling  metals  In  \acuums 
are  very  imf>ortant  to  modern  metallurgy. 
Big  vacuum  pumps  were  Invented  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
produce  high  vacuums  for  big  accelerators 
When  the  need  for  the  pum]>B  in  Industry 
came  nlonfr.  they  were  ready. 

"The  military  man.  the  ttatef^man  Inter- 
ested in  defense,  sees  in  a  laboratory  like 
this  a  family  of  scientists,  used  to  working 
t-gether.  ready  to  pvit  all-out  efforts  Imme- 
diately Into  a  scientific  problem  that  might 
all  at  once  become  vital  to  the  life  of  otir 
Nation. 

"The  university  around  us  here  Is  more 
philosophically  Inclined  Our  colleagues  ask 
the  question.  'What  Is  the  world  around  us 
really  like?'  In  this  lab<jratory  we  are  the 
farthest  outpof^t  In  a  continual  program  to 
answer  that  question  People  all  about  us 
are  Interested  in  what  the  world  is  like — you 
can  see  it  even  in  the  interest  in  pseudo- 
science  and  mysticism  around  us.  There  is  a 
philosophic  Interest  In  the  real  nature  of  the 
world  that  runs  deep  In  most  of  us.  I  think 
"And  most  lmi>ortant.  I  think,  a  big  project 
like  this  means  the  difference  between  a 
static  and  a  dynamic  society.  We  are  seeking 
the  truth.  It  gives  status  to  our  society. 
People  In  other  lands  may  ask  themselves 
how  the  Americans  measure  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Accelerator  research  represents  an 
important  area  of  Intellectual  competition  in 
which  capable  men  around  the  world  are 
engaged.  Our  results  are  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  people." 

Massachusetts 
Physicists  and  other  scientists  interested 
In  high-energy  explorations  of  matter  at 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  In  Cambridge  have  carried  out 
many  projects  at  long  distance.  They  have 
been  using  the  early  cosmotron  (of  3  bil- 
lion electron  volts)  at  Brookhaven  or  the 
bevatron  at  Berkeley. 


Last  November,  construction  started  on 
the  Cambridge  electron  accelerator  to  pro- 
vide a  high-energy  research  facility  at  home. 

The  Cambridge  accelerator  may  t>e  com- 
pleted in  l&dO.  It  ia  a  synchrotron.  Like 
most  of  the  big  accelerators  in  this  country 
now.  it  has  a  circular  tunnel,  a  236-foot 
circular  ring  of  magnets  surrounding  an  oval 
vacuum  chamber  (6  Inches  wide  and  2 
Inches  hiph)  through  which  accelerated  par- 
tlces  will  speed. 

A  design  group,  working  under  the  dlrec- 
ton  of  Dr.  M  Stanley  Livingston,  profeeeor 
of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  calculates  that  the  Cambridge 
machine  should  produce  the  fastest  nuclear 
particles  achieved   by  man. 

The  machine  will  accelerate  electrons  to 
close  to  the  speed  of  light.  Electrons  are 
very  lightweight  particles.  A  proton  or  a 
neutron,  making  up  the  simplest  atomic 
nucleus,  weighs  about  1.850  times  as  much 
as  a  single  negatively  charged  electron. 

But  electrons  In  the  Cambridge  machine 
will  pob.sess  great  bulletlike  power  to  probe 
tlie  structure  matter  when  they  are  accel- 
erated to  close  to  the  speed  of  light. 

Tlie  theory  of  relativity  states  that  a  par- 
ticle gains  masfi  as  it  gains  enerey.  In  the 
Cambrldee  machine,  lightweight  electrons 
will  whirl  around  the  synchrotron  for  a 
sixtieth  of  a  second,  making  20,000  revolu- 
tions and  receiving  about  320.000  accelerating 
kicks  from  electrical  circuits. 

At  almost  the  sjieed  of  light,  the  mass  of 
the  electrons  should  Increase  about  12,000 
times — the  relativistlc  mass  effect. 

MAT    KELP    PROBE    ATOMS 

i 

Electrons  may  have  some  advantages  for 
probing  atoms.  For  one  thing,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  fairly  simple  in  shape,  with  reg- 
ular and  well-known  physical  and  electrical 
properties.  Consequently,  the  reactions  that 
occur  when  accelerated  electrons  hit  protons 
and  neutrons  (the  constituents  of  the  cen- 
ters of  atoms  or  atomic  nuclei)  are  not 
complicated  by  unknown  factors  In  experi- 
ments. 

Thus  electron  acceleration  may.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston's group  b?:ieves.  tell  much  about 
characteristics  of  the  particles  Into  which 
atomic  nuclei  can  be  broken  and  also  about 
the  forces  wluch  hold  atomic  nuclei  to- 
gether. 

The  electrons  are  more  like  billiard  balls 
than  softballs  in  these  studies. 

THE    MIDWEST 

University  scientists  in  the  Mldwe.=t  have 
been  without  a  powerful  accelerator,  but  one 
Is  now  being  designed  at  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  south  of  Chicago.  But 
present  plans  of  15  vinlverslties  from  9  Mid- 
western States  should  enable  the  Mldwe.st  to 
catch  up  In  a  hurry  and  to  exceed  In 
equivalent  energy  capacity  any  machine  that 
has  been  discussed  publicly  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

The  universities  were  brnueht  together  in 
the  Midwest  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion, known  as  MURA.  by  Dr.  Symon  and 
Dr.  Ragnar  Rollefson.  also  a  physics  profes- 
sor at   the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr  Rollefson  and  Dr.  Symon  and  their  as- 
sociation team  propose  that  an  accelerator 
be  built  to  accelerate  2  beams  of  protons  In 
1  orbit  but  In  opposite  directions.  The  beams 
would  be  smashed  together  in  a  head-on 
collision. 

Physicists  of  MURA  calculate  that  such  a 
collision  would  produce  as  much  of  an  effect 
as  would  a  single  640-binion-electron-volt 
beam  smashing  Into  a  single  stationary  tar- 
get. 

The  principle  by  means  of  which  two  15- 
blHlon-electron-volt  (bev)  beams  would  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  of  a  single  640-bev 
beam  is  this: 

Smashing  at  a  stationary  target  Is  like 
hitting  a  pebble  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
Most  of  the  energy  is  wasted  in  moving  the 
target;  little  U  used  to  break  up  the  Urget. 


But  If  both  target  and  smashing  protons 
are  in  motion,  the  energy  they  contain  is 
nearly  all  used  up  in  the  collision  and  little 
is  wasted  by  movement  of  the  stationary 
object.  Therefore,  the  head-on  collision  of 
two  15-bev  beams  would  give  the  same  effect 
as  a  single  540-bev  beam,  they  calculate. 

About  2  j'ears  ago.  Dr.  Rollefson  and  Dr. 
Symon  said,  the  association's  scientists 
planned  to  build  two  great  accelerators,  each 
600  feet  in  diameter.  Beams  whirling  in 
opposite  direction   would  collide 

But  a  Japanese  physicist  working  with 
MURA  has  since  pointed  out  that  beams  of 
protons  moving  In  opposite  directions  might 
be  contained  In  one  vacuum  tube  Inside  one 
ring  of  accelerator  magnets.  One  beam  of 
protons  would  start  on  a  clockwise  spiral, 
building  up  to  close  to  the  speed  of  light. 
Another  beam  would  be  started  li>a  counter- 
clockwise .spiral. 

By  collision  times.  Intense  beams  of  speed- 
ing protons  would  be  built  up.  A  host  of 
protons  represented  by  the  number  10  fol- 
lowed by  15  zeros  would  be  going  In  each 
direction. 

A  million  head-on  collisions  between  pro- 
tons would  occur  during  each  second  at  full 
power.  Each  would,  according  to  MURA  cal- 
culations, be  the  equivalent  of  a  540  bev 
proton  beam  smashing  Into  a  single  target. 
"What  will  we  learn?"  asked  Dr  Symon. 
"If  we  knew  we  wouldn't  need  to  build  the 
thing.  But  we  feel  that  with  a  machine 
providing  such  a  great  increase  In  energy 
over  that  available  now,  something  has  got  to 
turn  up. 

"Either  we  will  find  that  we  can  crer.te 
entire  new  particles.  Just  as  have  been  pro- 
duced when  earlier  and  more  powerful  ma- 
chines were  put  in  operation — and  as  has 
been  suspected  from  cosmic-ray  studies — or 
we  will  find  that  no  new  particles  are  pro- 
duced. That  Itself  would  be  a  significant 
answer,  for  It  would  tell  us  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  have  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  particles  from  which  we 
may  expect  to  assemble  theory  at>out  how 
they  are  formed  and  held  together." 

Dr  Rollefson  and  Dr.  Symon  and  their 
R.ssoclates  plan  to  bury  a  huge  magnetic  cir- 
cular track,  nearly  1,200  feet  across,  in  the 
grass  near  Madison.  It  would  have  mag- 
nets weighing  62,590  tons. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
helped  sponsor  computer  and  model  studies 
for  the  colliding  beam  accelerator  of  MURA. 
Two  years  ago  plans  for  a  machine  to  cost 
about  $100  million  were  submitted.  A  lew 
weeks  ago  plans  were  sent  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  new  machine. 
The  association  Is  now  waiting  for  word  from 
Washington. 

BROOKHAVEN 

A  40-ton  crane  is  hoisting  into  place  the 
first  of  240  magnets  for  the  new  accelerator 
at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  near 
Upton,  Long  Island.  The  magnets  will  hold 
protons  in  their  gaps  while  the  protons  are 
accelerated  around  an  underground  circle 
about  the  size  of  a  racetrack. 

The  Brookhaven  accelerator  will  be  op- 
erated by  nine  eastern  universities  through 
Associated  Universities.  Inc.  It  may  be  fin- 
ished by  1960.  It  is  designed  to  accelerate 
protons  to  energies  of  25  billion  electron 
volts.  Perhaps  higher  energies  will  be 
reached. 

The  Brookhaven  accelerator  is  expected  to 
be  the  most  powerful  one  in  the  world  at 
the  time  of  its  start.  However,  more  pow- 
erful machines  are  being  designed  ir  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  Euro{>ean  Organization  for  Nuclear 
Research  in  Switzerland  is  also  building  a 
25  bev  machine  like  the  one  at  Brookhaven. 
Tlie  race  between  the  two  to  reach  25  bev  or 
higher  is  reported  to  be  close. 

TUBE    HALF    MILR    AROTTNS 

The  gaps  in  the  C-shaped  magnets  of 
the  Brookhaven  accelerator  will  hold  an  oval 
vacuum    tube    about    7    inches    wide.      The 
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tube  Ifi  a  half  mile  around.  The  magnets 
are  arranged  in  a  strong  focusing  design  to 
hold  tlie  protons  In  a  tight  beam  as  they 
speed  350.000  times  around  the  hall-mUe 
circle  in  a  second. 

At  successive  kicks  of  a  dozen  electrical  ac- 
celerating stations  around  the  ring  the  pro- 
tons will  pick  up  some  80.000  electron  volts 
during  each  trip  around  the  circle. 

The  vacuum  tube  serves  as  the  path  for 
the  magnetically  constricted  beam  of  accel- 
erating particles.  It  Is  almost  cleared  of 
air  by  pumps  so  that  the  speeding  protons 
will  not  be  destroyed  In  premature  collisions 
With  air  molecules. 

Dr.  George  K.  Green  and  Dr.  John  P. 
Blewett  recently  led  an  hour's  walk  about 
the  half-mile  concrete  tunnel  where  the 
magnets  are  being  Installed  to  hold  the 
vacuum  tube.  The  two  senior  scientists  at 
Brookhaven  have  lived  close  to  the  con- 
Btructlon. 

Accuracy  In  laying  out  the  magnets  Is 
vital,  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Blewett  said.  Con- 
trol of  a  particle  speeding  at  nearly  the  speed 
Of  light  through  magnetic  fields  hinges  upon 
timing  exactly  the  accelerating  electrical 
kicks. 

If  the  guiding  magnetic  fields  are  askew, 
the  orbit  of  the  protons  will  be  disttirbed. 
If  that  happened,  the  full  energy  to  pene- 
trate Into  nature's  deepest  secrets  might 
not  be  attained  when  the  switches  are 
thrown  2  years  hence. 

It  win  take  2  hours  alone  to  throw  all  the 
switches.  It  also  may  take  a  few  months  to 
tune  up  the  Brookhaven  accelerator  for  Its 
start,  they  estimated. 

In  all.  Dr.  Green  said,  the  cost  of  accel- 
erator constructipn  and  operation  during  the 
next  decade  may  approach  $250  million. 
This  Is  a  lot  of  money  for  cathedial  build- 
ing, he  admitted. 

"But  after  all,  our  most  precious  asset  Is 
manpower,  people  to  design,  to  build,  and  to 
learn  from  these  machines, "  Dr.  G/^en  said. 


the  President  In  general  term.s,  urced  by 
the  Defense  Department,  and  supported 
without  regard  to  party  lines. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  MILITARY  PAY 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  announce  that  later  in  the  day 
it  is  expected  tliat  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  pay  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate.  The  bill  involves  some  2,- 
300.000  people,  and  approximately  $600 
million.  It  deals  with  1  of  the  17  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  report  made  to 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  It  is  a  far- 
reachin?,  very  comprehensive  measure, 
which  affects  intimately  not  only  all  the 
people  in  our  armed  services,  but  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  confrratulate- 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Miasissippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  for  his  diligence,  his 
thoroughness,  and  his  understanding  of 
this  very  complex  subject. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Representa- 
tive KiLD.^Y,  from  my  State,  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  either  body.  He  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  House, 
and  guided  it  through  that  body. 

I  expect  to  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port later  in  the  afternoon — perhaps  3. 
4,  or  5  o'clock — and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  act  upon  it  today,  in  order 
that  the  bill  may  be  sent  to  the  White 
House  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  to 
notify  any  Senators  who  may  be  i^er- 
ested,  particularly  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  conference  report 
deals  with  a  measure  recommended  by 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  B.trtlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotuses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11470  •  to  adjust  the  method  of 
computing  ba.sic  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
listed members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, to  provide  proficiency  pay  for  en- 
listed members  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.  R.  11767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agieed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disasrccing  vote.*? 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
WniTTEN,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Santancelo,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  An- 
dersen, Mr.  HoRAN,  Mr.  Virsell,  and 
Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

The  mes-sage  further  announced  that 
t!ie  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.  R. 
12326)  making  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  di.'-agreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr.  Tacer.  and 
Mr.  Jonas  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGXFD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speak-^r  had  aflixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3149 »  to  increa.se  tlie 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  si-ned  by  the  President 
pfo  tempore. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  IHE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  aU  Ameri- 
cans join  in  extending  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Israel  on  the  10th  anniver.sary 
of  the  establi.shment  of  the  Republic  of 
Israel. 

I  a.'=k  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  copy 
of  a  me-ssage  which  I  sent  to  tJie  salute 
to  Israel  dinner  in  Portland,  Maine,  last 
evening,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
add  ess  delivered  by  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey  at  Israels  10th  anniversary  cele- 
bration here  in  Washington  last  evening, 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Payne's  Message  to  the   Saltjte  to 
Israel    Dinner    in    Portland,    Maine,    on 
Sunday,  May  11,  1958 
Ton  years  ago.  after  genM-atlons  of  effort 

and  hope,  the  new  State  of  Israel  v,i\s  pro- 


claimed. Since  then,  few  nations  have  con- 
fronted more  difficult  and  tO'lnR  conditions. 
Meager  resourcea.  barren  and  ertxlcd  land, 
only  the  barest  beginnings  of  Industry  and, 
above  all.  open  enmity  across  the  Ixjundarles 
have  presented  to  Israel  what  'o  many  other 
peoples  of  less  courage  would  amount  to  In- 
surniount.ible  obstacles.  With  dedication, 
persevernnre.  and  untold  efTorta.  however, 
Israel  hius  bvillt  for  Itself  a  firm  and  laatlng 
position  In  the  community  of  free  nations. 

From  a  land  of  350,000  people  In  1948, 
Israel  now  Is  a  home  for  almost  2  mlUlim. 
From  the  very  first  day  of  Its  status  as  a 
fully  recognized  state,  Israel  has  dfwncd  Its 
doors  to  boatloads  of  weary  survivors  of  wars 
ravages,  refugees  seeking  a  long-souvrht 
haven  from  persecution  and  Inhumanity. 
Others  came  to  share  in  the  adventure  of 
building  a  new  nation.  In  each  case  there 
came  to  Lsrael  the  talent  and  human  re- 
sources wlilch  have  created  the  modern 
Israel  of  today  and  will  continue  to  buKd 
the  progressive  Isr.iel  of  the  future. 

This  year  the  people  of  Israel  are  ob«erv- 
Ing  the  10th  anniversary  of  their  great  na- 
tion They  can  look  back  on  a  decade  which 
has  witnessed  greater  challenges  than  any 
single  nation  has  probably  ever  faced  in  our 
times.  To  feed  Its  people.  I.^rael  has  had  Ui 
develop  an  agricultural  program  to  trans- 
form parts  of  a  desert  Into  a  garden.  In 
order  to  pr.ovlde  other  nece.'sltles  of  life. 
Israel  has  had  to  develop  Industry  and  to 
transform  itself  from  a  completely  agrarian 
comnuinlty  to  what  Is  now  the  most  In- 
dustrialized economy  In  the  entire  Middle 
East  Over  $300  million  have  been  invested 
in  Indiistry,  and  the  value  of  lnt*Mstrl«l  pro- 
duction amounted  to  »700  million  In  1958. 
Increasing  by  as  much  as  45  percent  In  2 
yenrs.  Other  accomplishments  In  education, 
health,  science,  hou;  Inp,  transportation,  and 
communications  have  been  equally  as  suc- 
cessful. All  these  challenges  have  been  and 
are  continuing  'o  be  met  despite  severe 
border  tensions  which  have  necersltr.ted  the 
maintenance  of  a  defense  program  of  great 
proportions  for  purposes  of  self-prcfervatlon. 
This  strength  has  guaranteed  the  survival  of 
the  democratic  ideals  which  Israel  represents 
In  the  Middle  E..tt. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  decade 
are  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  should 
give  heart  to  every  unde  Icvelopcd  nation 
which  has  the  will  and  the  self -discipline 
to  carry  tlvrough  eflcctlve  prcgrams  of  eco- 
nomic development.  .Important  though 
outside  assistance  has  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  for  some  time,  the  mnjur  Ir.-  ' 
gredlent  In  Iprael's  achievements  has  b?en 
her  people.  The  entire  world  can  look  to 
them  for  Inspiration  as  we  attempt  to  solve 
our  complex  problems.  Their  Initiative, 
courage,  and  Industry  have  already  written 
10  years  of  history  which  will  be  recorded 
In  the  aiinaLs  of  .luman  progress  as  among 
the  most  productive  ever  before  experienced 
by  a  community  of  peoples.  These  10  years, 
however,  represent  only  the  beginning  of  a 
future  which  will  undoubtedly  witness  ever 
greater  contributions. 

RPMARKS  Prepared  bt  Senator  Ci.irFORB  P. 
Case  or  New  Jersey,  at  I.-raei.s  10th  An- 
imiversary  Cblebratxon  Sinday  Evening, 
May  11,  at  CoNSTiTirriON  Halx,  Washing- 
ton. D    C. 

Surely,  the  story  of  Israel's  birth  and 
growth  is  one  of  the  mott  thrilling  of  our 
time. 

Ten  years  ago.  In  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
Middle  East,  the  new  State  of  Israel  wr.s 
proclaimed.  Few  new  nations  ever  con- 
fronted more  difficult  conditions.  Sur- 
rounded and  greatly  outnumbered  by  hostUa 
neighbors,  the  newborn  state  faced  an  un- 
certain future.  Natural  resources  were  con- 
spicuously lacking,  and  only  enormous  effort 
could  make  the  desert  productive.  Depend- 
ent on  outside  sources  for  much  of  her 
loud,   Israel   was   cut   off  from   normal   chan- 
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nels  of  supply.  Meanwhile,  the  population 
was  dally  being  swelled  by  a  stream  of  Im- 
niigraiits  and  refugees.  Most  of  them  were 
destitute  and  virtually  all  lacked  the  agri- 
cultural experience  »o  vital  fur  Israel's 
future. 

But  all  of  the  handicaps,  meager  resources, 
barren  and  eroded  land,  only  the  barest 
beginnings  of  Industry,  open  enmity  across 
the  boundarle.s — were  more  than  offset  by 
one  priceless  as.'^et.  Israel's  people  were 
dedicated  to  the  building  of  a  strong  and 
enduring  nation  in  which  each  coiild  make 
a  useful  life.  The  precarlouaness  of  these 
early  years,  the  hard^hip8  and  dancers  that 
were  a  part  of  dally  life  only  deepened  their 
determination  to  succeed. 

F.>r  us.  living  amongst  all  the  comfort* 
and  gadgets  for  which  America  is  tamcus. 
It  Is  dlfflrult  really  to  appreciate  the  stark- 
nefs  o^Ule  In  those  early  years.  A  com- 
parlsoii'of  then  and  now  provides,  however, 
an  Ulvimmatlng  contrast. 

In  May  1948  the  population  of  Israel 
totaled  In  all  600  000  per»<jn8.  Tixlay.  It  has 
grown  to  almost  3  million  people,  a  tripling 
of  pcjpulatlon  In  a  single  decade. 

The  very  first  dpy  of  the  niw  nation  saw 
boatloads  of  weary  survivors  of  detention 
camps  arrive  at  their  Itjng-sought  haven. 
They  were  tlie  first  of  a  continuing  Inflix 
from  many  lands  Most,  especially  In  the 
early  years,  were  European  survUors  of  the 
Infamous  campaign  of  extermlnaiUn  waged 
by  the  Nazis  As  the  decade  wore  on.  more 
and  more  Jews  seized  the  first  opixirtunlty 
to  escape  from  oppressive  measures  In  East- 
ern European  and  In  the  Arab  natlon.«.  most 
recently  In  E.rypt  Others  came  to  share  In 
the  adventure  of  building  a  new  nation. 
Each  group  brrught  with  It  special  problems 
of  language,  housing,  employment,  and  ab- 
sorption In  the  economic,  social  and  political 
life. 

The  overall  dimensions  of  the  problem 
have  been  truly  staggering.  It  Is  as  If  the- 
United  States  were  asked  to  abwrb  10  mil- 
lion new  citizens  every  year  for  10  years. 

By  ready  Improvisation,  while  Irjnger  term 
solutions  were  l>elrg  worked  out.  and  aided 
by  Uie  unfailing  generosity  of  Jews  every- 
where, the  new  State  of  Israel  somehow  man- 
aged to  provide  shelter  and  care  f<ir  all. 
Able-bodied  newcomers  were  piven  training 
and  placed  In  set'lements  or  development 
areas  where  they  covild  bec^ime  self-sustain- 
ing members  of  the  Cf>mmunlty.  Altogether, 
since  1949.  --ome  470  \lllages  and  rtjral  settle- 
ments were  established  to  accommodate  the.'^e 
new  citizens  who  were  soon  contributing 
their  share  to  the  steady  progress  of  the 
economy.  , 

I  know  of  no  finer  tribute  to  the  character 
of  the  new  state  and  its  people  than  this 
effort  to  carry  ovit  to  the  fullest  the  deolarar 
tlon  contained  In  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

"The  Stnte  of  I.srael  will  be  open  for  Jewi'-h 
Immigration  and  for  the  Ingathering  ol  the 
exiles;  (and)  will  foster  the  development  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  inhabit- 
ants." 

Agricultural  developmont  has  had,  of 
course,  first  priority  In  building  the  new 
state.  And  Israel's  achievement  In  this  field 
Is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unprecedented,  and  one 
from  which  many  ether  nations  can  benetit. 

In  this  first  decade  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  has  more  than  doubled  and  pr'i- 
duction  has  risen  to  the  point  where  wcU 
over  half  of  the  country's  food  needs  are 
now  met  by  Its  own  farmers.  The  days  of 
strict  rationing,  of  barely  skirting  the  threat 
of  starvation,  are  behind— forever  behind, 
we  hope.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  by  1960 
the  Government  expects  to  reach  complete 
agricultural  self-sufllciency.  Behind  this 
growth  lies  an  Intensive  program  of  water 
development  to  provide  the  Irrigation  that  Is 
absolutely  essential  In  so  much  of  the 
country. 


The  projects  undertaken  and  planned 
tinder  this  program  stir  the  Imagination. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  annual  de- 
velopment budget  is  devoted  to  water  de- 
velopment. The  aim  Is  to  provide  2.4  billion 
cubic  meters  of  water  a  year  for  agricultural 
use — enough  to  Irrigate  mure  than  1  million 
acres  of  land  and  support  4  million  people. 
The  plan  is  well  on  its  way  Uj  achievement, 
the  first  of  the  two  pipelines  to  the  Negev 
being  already  In  operation  and  a  second 
scheduled  for  completion  this  year. 

Water  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  the 
Kishun  River  will  soon  add  their  nourish- 
ment to  the  Jezreel  Valley  and  the  plain 
north  of  Haifa, 

Already  a  major  land  reclamation  and 
water  conservation  project  In  the  Lake  Huleh 
area  has  been  completed,  making  15.000 
acres  of  what  was  once  swamp  available  for 
farming. 

In  the  face  of  the  demonstrated  benefits 
of  such  developments,  It  Is  sad  Indeed  that 
the  Jordan  Valley  development  program  has 
been  unable  to  get  under  way.  Proposed  by 
the  United  States,  the  program  would  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  River  between 
Israel,  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  and 
would  provide  for  storage  and  regulated  use 
of  the  river  flow  for  irrigation  and  power 
development  In  all  four  countries.  That  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  secure  Syrian 
agreement  to  the  plan  Is  esp>eclally  regret- 
table in  view  of  the  undoubted,  and  much 
needed,  benefits  that  country,  like  the 
others,  would  receive.  One  wonders  how 
long  the  leaders  of  that  country  can  persist 
)n  denying  their  poverty-stricken  people  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  stand.ord  of 
living  which  the  development  program 
would  mean. 

Although  I.'j-ael  has  of  necessity  given  first 
place  U>  agrlculttiral  development,  industrial 
development  has  been  no  less  spectacular. 
What  was  an  almoet  completely  agrarian 
community  In  1948  Is  now  the  most  indus- 
trialized economy  In  the  Middle  East. 
Where  in  1948  exfxjrts  were  negligible,  today 
Israel's  crops  and  products  sold  abroad  bring 
In  well  over  $100  million  a  year.  More  than 
♦300  million,  the  greater  part  from  foreign 
sources,  have  been  investtd  fn  industry,  and 
the  value  of  industrial  production  Jumped 
to  $700  million  In  195C— a  45  percent  increase 
In  2  years. 

Supporting  and  making  possible  the 
growth  of  industry  Is  the  cximplex  structure 
of  a  modern  economy — roads,  power,  trans- 
portation, and  port  facilities,  physical  plant, 
and  an  increasing  variety  of  goods  and 
services. 

Although  Israel  stUl  has  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  she  has.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  loans  and  grants,  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  other  external  sources  of  Income, 
managed  to  meet  her  financial  obligation 
and  to  achieve  a  steady  rise  In  national  In- 
come. Her  economy  has  demonstrated  a 
vitality  and  capacity  for  growth  that  Is 
■fjlidly  reassuring  for  the  fu'iure. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  decade.  There  are  many 
more — -in  education.  In  health,  in  science.  In 
housing,  in  transport,  and  communication. 
And  nil  of  them  have  been  achieved  despite 
recurring  border  tension  and  clashes  and 
while  maintaining  a  defense  program  built 
around  an  army  that  Is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  fighting  forces  In  the 
world. 

In  all  of  this,  Israel  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  assistance — technical,  financial,  and 
economic — extended  by  other  nations  and  by 
millions  of  Individuals  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  all  over  the  world,  to  whom  the 
establishment  of  Israel  was  the  trltimphant 
vindication  of  basic  princijiles  of  humanity 
and  Justice.  To.  see  the  gocxl  use  to  whicli 
outside  help  has  been  put,  the  manifold  re- 
turn It  has  so  quietly  brought,  provides  a 
rare  satisfaction. 


Important  though  outside  assistance  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  some  time, 
the  indispensable  Ingredient  In  Israers  prog- 
ress remains  her  people.  Only  a  p>eople  with 
a  high  degree  of  social  responsibility,  with 
the  ability  to  organize  themselves  effectively 
and  make  the  most  of  meager  resources, 
could  achieve  a  standard  of  living  which  al- 
ready contrasts  so  favorably  with  that  of 
many  of  her  neighbors.  Including  those  en- 
dowed with  great  natural  resources. 

These  accomplLshments  are  a  dramatic 
demonstration  that  should  give  heart  to 
every  underdeveloped  nation  which  has  the 
will  and  the  self-discipline  to  carrj'  through 
an  effective  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  an  encouraging  augury  that  other 
newly  established  nations  In  Asia  and  Africa 
are  now  turning  to  Israel  for  technical  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  note  the  expansion  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween   Israel    and    these    and    other    nations. 

For  more  than  material  acconiplishments 
and  economic  benefits  are  Involved.  The 
proclamation  of  Independence  promised  that 
Its  government  "will  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  Justice,  and  peace  as  con- 
ceived by  the  prophets  of  Israel;  will  uphold 
the  full  social  and  political  equality  of  all  its 
citizens,  without  diEtinction  of  religion,  race, 
or  sex:  will  guarantee  freedom  of  religion, 
conscience,  education,  and  culture;  will  safe- 
guard the  holy  places  of  all  religions;  and 
will  loyally  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter." 

8o  long  as  these  words  hold  true,  democ- 
racy has  an  outpost  whose  example  may  yet 
prove  mare  compelling  than  all  the  feudal 
traditions  which  hold  the  Middle  East  gen- 
erally in  sway — an  outpost  on  whom  the 
whole  free  world  can  rely. 


SMALL  TIMBER  OPERATORS 
HELPED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkm.\n  i  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  recently  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  changes  in 
Forest  Service  timber  sale  procedures 
which  will  help  small  timber  purchasers 
in  buying  national  forest  timber. 

In  1955  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  held  hearings 
and  issued  a  report  calling  for  certain 
chanpes  in  timber  sales  procedure.  In 
1957  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee also  held  hearings  which  covered 
this  situation. 

In  order  that  all  those  interested  may 
see  the  propre.s»  which  is  beinp  made. 
I  desire  that  this  information  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  Forest  Service  for  their 
efforts  to  help  promote  a  healthy  forest 
products  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  Senator  SPARKM.^^•'s  letter 
of  April  28.  a  letter  dated  April  1  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  a 
table  accompanying  the  Forest  Service 
letter. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letters 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unitfd  States  Senate.  ♦ 

Selxct  Committee  on  Small  Busikiss. 

April  28.  1958. 
The  Honorable  WAThns  Morse, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Wayne;   Last  month  you  requested 
that  the  Small  Business  Committee  obtaia 
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Information  on  the  capital  requirements  of 
loggers  In  connection  with  Forest  Service 
timber  sales  according  to  various  size. 

Attached  Is  a  letter  and  chart  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Forest  Service,  In 
answer  to  my  request  for  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  which  set  out  the  vari- 
ous costs  Involved  for  sales  of  varying  sizes. 
You  will  note  on  pages  3  and  4  there  are 
enumerated  various  actions  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  work- 
ing capital  requirements  for  stumpage  pay- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  is  satl.sfac- 
tory;  If  there  are  further  data  and  details  on 
this  matter  which  you  would  desire,  please 
let  me  know. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  personal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sparkman.  Chairman. 


United  States 
Department  or  Agricui.ture. 

Forest  Servioe. 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  1. 1958. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  10,  requesting  Infor- 
mation regarding  capital  reqinrements  in 
connection  with  timber  sales  of  varying  size. 

The  attached  table  itemizes  the  minimum 
Investment  capital  needed  for  sales  of  vary- 
ing size,  with  and  without  a  payment  bond. 
Line  1  Includes  deposit  with  bid.  1  year's 
premium  on  performance  bond  and  initial 
payment  that  will  normally  permit  1  month's 
cutting  before  a  second  payment  Is  required. 
The  second  line  In  each  size  class  Includes  a 
payment  bond  which  replaces  deposits  for 
stumpage,  but  does  include  billing  for 
stumpage  scaled  for  the  same  sale.  The 
following  Is  an  explanation  of  the  table: 

Column  (It:  Tlila  Includes  the  size  of  the 
sale,  as  suggested  In  your  letter,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  sale  based  on  the  appraised 
value. 

Column  (2)  :  The  same  price  ($15  per 
thousand)  was  used  in  all  examples.  This 
approximates  the  average  value  for  all  na- 
tional forest  timber  sold  last  year  and  is  used 
as  both  the  apprai.'ied  price  and  the  bid  price. 

Column  (3)  :  An  average  operating  season 
(the  months  In  a  calendar  year  when  a  pru- 
dent operator  can  be  expected  to  carry  on  a 
woods  operation)  of  7  months  for  each  calen- 
dar year  was  used  in  this  table.  If  there  is 
no  reason  to  expedite  cutting,  the  period  of 
sale  Is  planned  to  be  sufficient  to  Insure  that 
no  qualified  bidder  is  excluded  because  the 
contract    period   i.s  too  short. 

Column  (4)  :  This  is  the  emallest  cut  per 
operating  month,  that  will  complete  the  sale 
by    the    termination    date    in    the    contract 


(C!ol.  (1)  divided  by  Col.  (3)).    Value  of  the 
monthly  cut  Is  also  shown. 

Column  (5)  :  The  minimum  deposit  with 
bid  is  appioxlmately  the  value  of  a  I -month 
cut  over  the  full  period  (operating  months) 
covered  by  the  sale  contract  and  la  based 
on  column  4. 

Column  (6)  :  This  Is  the  estimated  value 
of  1  month's  operation  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  weighted  average  value  ( jjer  M, 
cord,  etc  )  at  bid  rates  for  stump.Tge  plus 
recjuired  deposits  by  the  estimated  monthly 
prtxluction,  based  on  the  operating  plans  of 
the  purchaser.  In  the  example,  the  bid  rate 
and  the  appraised  rate  are  assumed  to  be  the 
same  and  the  monthly  rate  of  logging,  based 
on  the  purchaser's  operating  plan  is  assumed 
to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  life 
of  the  sale.  An  Increase  in  monthly  pro- 
duction or  In  the  bid  rate  over  appraised 
rate,  or  both,  would  result  In  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  the  minimum  payment  re- 
quirements. 

Column  (7)  :  A  performance  bond  Is  re- 
quired, before  final  award  is  made,  for  all 
timber  sales  having  an  appraised  value  of 
$10,000  or  more.  Bonds  may  be  required 
for  sale  offerings  of  less  than  $10,000  The 
amount  of  a  bond,  when  required.  Is  approx- 
imately 10  jDercent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  timber  offering,  that  Is;  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  ilie  dollar  value  in 
column  (1)  rounded  to  the  nearest  $1,000. 
The  minimum  bond  Is  $100  and  the  maxi- 
mum required  Is  $100,000 

Column  (8):  Annual  premium,  based  on 
an  annual  cost  of  $12  .'>0  (set  by  b<indlng 
company  and  may  vaiyi  per  $l.oO0  of  face 
value  of  bond. 

Column'  (9):  Based  on  the  estimated 
%alue  of  the  approximately  3-month  cut. 
This  permits  liie  minimum  cash  outlay. 
Smaller  payment  bcmds  are  acceptable,  but 
a3  the  payment  bond  Is  reduced,  cash  de- 
posits win  need  to  be  Increased  correspond- 
Ingly. 

Column  (10)  :  Annual  premium  based  on 
an  annual  cost  of  $15  (set  by  b<j>ndlng  com- 
pany and  may  vary)  per  $1,000  of  face  value 
of  the  payment  t>ond. 

Column  (11):  The  estimated  caplUl  in- 
vestment In  a  sale  at  the  end  of  1-monlh 
operation  both  with  and  without  a  payment 
bond. 

Column  (12):  The  estimated  capital  In- 
vestment In  a  sale  at  the  end  of  3-month'8 
operation  both  with  and  without  a  payment 
bond. 

Column  (13)  :  Self-explanatory. 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  based  on  recent 
guidelines  which  have  been  ph-.ced  in  effect, 
nationwide,  to  obtain  increnspd  uniformity 
at  the  smallest  capital  investment,  which  In 
our  Judgment,  .still  protects  th?  public's  in- 
terest.    Sales  smaller  than  1,000  M  were  not 


included  in  this  table  as  the  terms  are  usually 
varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  local  poteu- 
tlal  customers. 

A  payment  bond,  as  used  In  this  table, 
reduces  the  working  capital  requirements  47 
percent  through  the  first  month's  oj>erallng 
period  and  61  percent  through  the  first  3- 
month  operating  period.  Terminable  pay- 
ment bonds,  which  are  generally  more  readily 
obtained  from  bonding  companies,  are  now 
acceptable  provided  they  cover  at  least  one 
full  operating  year. 

Other  action  taken.  In  addition  to  pay- 
ment bonds,  to  help  purchasers  reduce  work- 
ing capital  requirements  for  stumpage  pay- 
ments Include: 

A.  Optional  use  of  performance  bond  to 
cover  the  value  of  felled  and  bucked  timber 
Is  jiermitted  for  sales  In  which  It  Is  the  usual 
operating  practice  to  accumulate  consider- 
able volumes  of  felled  timber  with  a  slow  rat* 
of  deterioration.  TTiese  restrictions  largely 
limit  the  »ise  of  performance  bonds  for  this 
purpa<ie  to  the  Douglas-fir  region  in  west- 
ern Wiishingtun  and  Oregon. 

B.  Provisions  to  adjust  cost  and  selling 
values  used  In  timber  appraisals  to  the  most 
recent  data.  These  adjustments  are  now 
made  quarterly  throughout  the  calendar  year 
If  a  significant  change  has  taken  place  in  cur- 
rent costs  and  current  prices. 

C  Tlie  use  of  a  quarterly  price  adjustment 
clause  In  limber  sale  contracts  has  been  In 
effect  in  |x>rtlons  of  the  Western  Pine  Region 
for  sometime  Recently  thl^  has  been  made 
effective  throughi  ut  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  Western  Pine  lumlier  price  Index. 
Thus  approximately  one-half  of  the  change 
In  the  sale  value  of  luml^er  Is  absorbed  In  a 
quarterly  stumpage  price  adjustment  This 
has  not  been  extended  Into  other  areas  for 
lacit  of  a  reliable  price  Index  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

D  Policy  has  been  modified  to  permit  the 
refund  of  unobligated  payments,  less  a  mf>d- 
est  contingent,  when  logging  on  a  sale  Is  ahut 
down   for  3   months  or   more 

E  When  a  slgnificnnt  reduction  has  taken 
place,  either  In  rate  of  mrf)nihly  production 
or  stumpage  price  or  both,  the  timber  sale 
contract  may  be  modified  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum advance  payment  accordingly. 

F  Continuance  of  eflorts  to  offer  a  greater 
proportion  of  national  forest  llml>er  in  small- 
and  medlum-si/ed  sales  which  better  fit  the 
operating  requirements  of  the  smaller,  mod- 
estly financed.  iKiiemial  purchaser  of  Oov- 
ernment  limber. 

In  the  sale  of  publicly  owned  stimijiage.  !t 
Is  the  objective  of  the  Forest  Service  to  apply 
pricing  jKjllcles  and  contractual  condltlona 
which  will  promote  a  healthy  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  This  was  our  objective  In 
effecting  the  steps  listed  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  E    McAmdi.w  Ch if /. 


Table  illnslraling  cost  requiremrnfs  for  timber  salt  n  of  dijjtrrnt  slzr  eJaniten 
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GRASSRCXyrS  POLITICS  FOR 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  column  wrlt- 
icn  by  Mr.  Victor  Riesel.  Mr.  Riesel 
calls  attention  to  a  very  intercstinR  in- 
novation in  American  industrj',  which 
has  been  launched  by  General  Electric. 

All  of  u.s  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate have,  over  the  years  experienced  a 
preat  deliipe  of  letters  from  various  cor- 
F>oration  officials  and  various  bu.sinc.ss- 
men  a.sking  u.s  to  do  this  or  to  do  that, 
or  something  el:<e  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  we  find  in  the  area  of  busi- 
ness. e':i:)eciany  biq  business,  any  effec- 
tive interest  in  politics  or  in  political 
life. 

It  is  Rood  to  note  that  the  offlciaLs  of 
General  Electric  have  decided  to  con- 
duct an  educational  program  for  Uie 
Junior  executives  and  for  other  mem- 
bers of  their  corporation.  This  is  a 
nonpartisan  effort  in  the  area  of  the 
manaRcment  and  operation  of  political 
pai-ties.  It  Is  pood  to  note  this  demon- 
stration of  a  shift  In  intciest  from 
merely  writing  letters  and  .•■endinR  tele- 
prams  to  Mfmbers  of  Ccnt;re.'-s  tx)  an 
intere.st  in  the  process  by  which  Con- 
gres.s  opera t<^s  and  the  melh(  d.s  by  which 
Members  of  Cont;ress  are  elected.  It  Ls 
indeed  a  salutary  chan«c.  I  commend 
General  Electric  for  this  experiment.  I 
a.^k  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  so  that  tho.se  who 
read  the  Concre.ssional  Riccrd  may 
profit  therefrom. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

CRAsstixrr  Politics  roa  Industry 
(By  VicU.r   Riesel) 

Tliere  Is  something  new  under  the  sun. 
even  In  this  asirodynumic  ago  It  is  being 
developed  by  General  Electrics  39-year-old 
new  vice  president.  Jack  Parker,  who  can 
Uike  a  Jet  engine  apart  wlih  his  (jwn  hands 
and  put  It  t<:)gelher  again  so  It  can  run. 
His  newest  projected  machine  Is  relatively 
simple,  for  It  will  ring  doorbells,  use  old- 
fashioned  shoe  leather,  and  erchew  the  elec- 
tric brain  for  human   Impulses. 

This  Is  a  nonpartlsiin  [Vjlttlcal  machine 
oRlrially  being  developed  by  a  new  com- 
ponent Of  General  EUectrlc  .s  public  and  em- 
ployee   relations    services    division. 

Tlie  new  section  Is  cull  GEs  g<.vernment 
relations  service  and  uppears  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  Industry's  answer  to  labor's  po- 
litical   action    committees. 

GE's  political  activities  committee  was  of- 
ficially launched  April  3  with  the  apjxjlnt- 
nient  of   a  component  chief.   Hoyt   P.   Steele. 

Tlie  comixnent,  which  is  GE  Jnrgcn  for 
BUbscctlon.  reflects  the  belief  of  the  corpo- 
ration president's  office  that  Industry  has 
as  much  right  as  lnl>ir  or  any  other  group 
In  the  community  Uj  educate  Ita  employees 
and  Its  executives  and  to  Join  with  other 
companies — as  unions  do  with  other  unions— 
to  Inten.rlfy  the  public's  Interest  In  govern- 
ment and  politics  on  nil  levels — from  the 
precinct  to   the  White  House. 

Jack  Parker  Is  a  mats  a  few  of  us  have 
gotten  to  know  only  recently,  but  he  has 
Impressed  us  by  the  fact  that  he  answers 
a  question  as  straight  as  he  levels  a  rifle 
during  his  polar  bear  hunting  sorties.  Tills 
Is  reflected  In  the  statement  of  principles 
of  his  new  and  certainly  unique  effort  on 
the  part  of  American  InciubtrlaUEm. 


In  announcing  the  component,  Parker  said 
It  was  ba.slcuUy  a  research  and  planning 
group  designed  to  help  the  company  and  its 
personnel  get  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Interaction  of  government  and  business  so 
as  to  better  fulflll  their  responsibilities  In 
public  affHirs. 

Parker  points  out  that  his  new  subdivision 
"Is  1  ot  a  Government  liaison  activity  nor  is 
it  concern«>d  with  the  sale  of  company  prod- 
ucts to  the  Government."  It  is  a  political 
educatlcjn  outfit  vkliich  will  draw  consider- 
able tire  from  labor's  committee  on  jx>litlcal 
education  as  soon  as  It  realizes  It  has 
com[>etltlon. 

Parker's  whole  point  reems  to  me  to  be  that 
being  In  industry  makes  no  second-class  cit- 
izenry In  the  field  of  political  education.  His 
statement  ol  principles,  the  hrtt  of  such  an 
unprecedented  corporation  component, 
shf  uld  be  put  on  the  record.  Parker  de- 
Bcrlbrs  the  purpose  this  way; 

1  Identlflcatlou  of  general  government 
trends. 

2  Development  of  barktrround  Information 
on   public  Issues  that  affect  business. 

3.  Further  development  of  general  political 
understanding  within  the  <x>mpany  bs  this 
becomes  an  Increasingly  essential  require- 
ment for  all  business  man.'gcmcnt. 

Actually  the  new  component  appears  to 
bring  into  one  oflBce  the  various  political  edu- 
cation activities  In  which  GE  employees 
have  participated  for  over  a  year  These  em- 
ployees have  g(  ne  to  political  seminars. 
They  have  attended  regular  classes.  Some 
dcpartmr nts  ol  some  plants  have  been  Issuing 
newsletters. 

At  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  for  example,  there 
Is  a  relatively  new  publication  called  the 
Community  Crier,  published  by  the  power 
tube  department  for  its  employees  It  says 
that  the  purpose  of  the  newsletter  is  to  more 
fully  acquaint  readers  with  the  local  political 
urt;anlzation  at  the  State,  county,  city,  and 
prccinrt    levels." 

It  also  reports  on  how  Juries  are  selected, 
on  court  prix-eedlnRs,  and  on  the  pros  and 
cons   of    l(x:al    tcsues. 

The  GE  plant  In  Louisville.  Ky  .  l.^sues  a 
management  newsletter.  It  urges  readers  to 
write  their  elected  representatives  in  State 
capitals  on  current  issues.  It  also  printed 
a    list   ol   the    1958   general    assembly. 

In  all,  this  activity  adds  up  to  training 
courses  in  grassroots  politics.  They  ve  al- 
ready been  develoi>ed  in  Milwaukee,  Syra- 
cuse. Schenectady.  and  Cleveland.  The 
overall  plan  is  called  BBC — better  business 
climate. 

Stxjn  enough,  lalxr's  officially  political 
workers  will  find  oihers  reaching  for  the  same 
doorbells   and   the   same   legislatures. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex  a--.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  that  the 
call  of  the  Calendar,  under  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  ih.e  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion. 11  IS  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OF  WAGE  RATES  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OP  PORTSMOUTH, 
N.  H..  NAV.\L  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1570,  S. 
2266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2266  >  to  provide  a  method  for  regulating 
and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees  of 
Portsmouth.  N.  H..  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  This  bill  of 
mine.  S.  2266.  is  very  simple  and  direct. 
It  propo.sed  simple  justice  for  the  workers 
in  the  Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard. It  proix).ses  to  have  them  paid  the 
.<;ame  wa^e  rates  received  by  the  workers 
in  the  nearby  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

Illustrative  of  the  difference  in  rates  rs 
the  fact  that  machinists  currently  re- 
ceive $2.£0  an  hour  at  Boston  and  $2  19 
an  hour  at  Kittery-Portsmouth.  Yet.  the 
two  shipyards  are  less  than  60  miles 
apart,  and  are  in  the  same  commuting 
area. 

This  bill  propKjses  to  go  back  to  the 
equal  status  that  applied  until  1947.  when 
for  some  as  yet  unexplained  reason  the 
two  nearby  yards  were  separated  for 
wace-fixing  purposes. 

For  several  years  now  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  have  tried  to  get  the  Navy 
Department  to  return  to  the  equal  baEi.«. 
which  existed  prior  to  1947.  Their  eflforts 
have  been  without  avail,  as  the  Nav>-  De- 
partment has  adamantly  refused  to  take 
administrative  action  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
obtain  legislative  action  since  the  Na\T 
Department  has  refused  to  take  the  ad- 
ministrative action  it  could  take.  The 
Navy  Department  has  opposed  all  these 
bills.  This  Navy  opposition  has  had  the 
effect  of  killing  all  the.'^e  bills,  as  it  had 
the  effect  of  effectively  discouraging  fur- 
ther legislative  initiative  on  the  bills. 

I  have  not  been  so  easily  whipped  down 
by  this  Navy  Department  opposition,  and 
so  I  was  determined  to  overcome  such 
opposition,  and  to  drive  through  for 
Senate  action. 

On  January  25.  1957,  I  introduced  S. 
839  to  accomplish  the  objective  sought 
by  my  bill.  S.  2266.  On  May  17.  1957.  I 
wa.s  notified  that  the  members  of  the 
Portsmouth  Metal  Trades  Union  were 
opposed  to  my  bill,  S.  839.  On  that  dale 
I  asked  the  workers  to  draft  their  own 
bill  and  send  it  to  me  so  that  ther?  would 
not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  misunder- 
standing about  it. 

On  June  5.  1957,  the  Portsmouth  met- 
al trades  council  sent  me  a  draft  of  the 
bill  it  desired,  which  I  introduced  on 
June  11.  1957.  On  July  29.  1957.  the 
Navy  Department  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  expressing  opposition  to  my 
bill.  S.  2266. 

On  August  1.  1957.  I  wrote  the  chair- 
man a.sking  for  hearings  on  my  bill.  He 
replied  that  the  volume  of  business  and 
the  shortness  of  the  period  remaining  in 
the  session  made  a  hearing  then  im- 
probable, but  he  promised  to  schedule 
a  hearing  promptly  in  the  1958  session. 

In  January  1958  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  Senators  Jackson  and  Ervin 
and  myself  was  appointed  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.     The  hearing  was  held 
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on  March  3,  1958.  The  subcommittee 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  full 
committee  on  April  28,  1958. 

On  May  8.  1958,  in  the  full  committee 
meeting.  I  asked  the  full  committee  to 
report  the  bill  favorably,  and  it  did  so. 
Immediately  thereafter  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  to  call  the  bill  up, 
and  in  the  cooperative  spirit  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  him,  he  agreed  to  call 
it  up  today. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  the  Senate 
today  has  pas.sed  the  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
House  will  match  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  permit  the  adamant  oppo- 
sition of  the  Navy  Department  to 
prompt  them  to  take  no  action  on  the 
bill,  and  thus  kill  it.  We  shall  watch 
the  House  action  with  much  interest 
^nd  hope. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 

ent,  I  understand  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee, 
both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  being  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  the  wonderful  work  she 
has  done  in  this  area  and  in  many  oth- 
ers, but  particularly  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  because  it  became  increas- 
ingly difTicult  to  get  consideration  of 
this  subject  until  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Maine. 
introduced  the  bill  and  worked  the  mat- 
ter out  in  committee.  I  had  the  pleas- 
.ure  of  appearing  before  the  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  measure.  I  am  happy 
that  we  have  finally  reached  this  point 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  the  bill  is 
about  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  has  been  greatly  needed. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith)  for 
Introducing  the  bill  and  for  her  success- 
ful efforts  in  ;rushing  it  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has 
consistently  been  described  by  Navy  offi- 
cials as  the  "Navy's  Icadmg  shipyard  for 
the  construction,  conversion,  repair,  and 
overhaul  of  submarines."  It  currently 
has  a  substantial  workload,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  the  construction  of  new  sub- 
marines, including  three  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  and  a  guided  missile 
submarine. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  the  mis- 
sile-firing nuclear  submarine  as  a  de- 
fensive weapon  increases  the  importance 
of  the  shipyard  and  will  inevitably  in- 
crease it.s  workload  and  responsibilities. 
Therefore,  maintenance  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  in  a  high  state 
of  readine-ss,  of  training,  of  morale,  and 
of  modernization  is  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a  large  area  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts. 
It  is  the  largest  employer  and  largest 
industrial  activity  north  of  Boston,  em- 
ploying more  than  7,000  persons,  about 


55  percent  of  whom  live  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Despite  the  vital  national-defense  role 
of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  it  is 
a  fact  that  wages  there  are  lower  than  at 
any  of  the  other  10  naval  shipyard.s.  It  is 
a  fact  that  wage  rates  at  Portsmouth 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  only  60  miles 
away.  This  is  the  situation  which  occa- 
sioned Senator  Smith's  bill. 

The  latest  wage  scale  for  these  ship- 
yards became  efTective  November  16. 
1957.  Under  it  the  difference  between 
the  Bo.ston  .'shipyard  rate  for  such  trades 
as  machinist,  electrician,  and  shipfltter 
is  31  cents  an  hour  hipher  than  the  rate 
at  Portsmouth.  Similar  differences  are 
fotind  throughout  the  entire  wage  sched- 
ule. The  difference  is  actually  greater 
under  the  November  16  schedule  than 
it  was  before. 

•  My  repeated  protests  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  even  to  the  President, 
have  been  unavailing.  No  action  has 
been  taken  administratively  to  correct 
this  .'situation. 

Legislative  action  is  the  only  remedy 
available  to  us  and  to  the  employees  of 
the  .'shipyard,  if  the  discrimination  and 
disparity  is  to  be  ended. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  become  law  and 
will  bring  about  a  just  and  fair  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Mrs.  SMrill  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New   Hamt>shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  lliird  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  2266)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reaoing.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  the  Secretary  f-f 
the  Navy  shall  establish  the  hourly  rnte«  of 
pay  for  all  per  diem  employees  employee  nt 
the  Portamouth.  N  H.  Naval  fslUpyard  at 
the  Bame  hourly  rates  as  are  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  similar  classincatlon  resultliiR 
from  area  w:<ge  survey  fippllcable  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Boston,  Ma«<(.,  Naval  Shlj)- 
yard. 

Sec,  2  Tills  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SI  ANDEROUS  ATTACK  UPON  SOUTH 
CAROLINA   BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
WILLIAM   BENTON 
Mr.  THURMOND      Mr    President,  on 
April  24.  1958.  in  Willimantic,  Conn.,  for- 
mer   Senator    William    Benton    made    a 
speech  in  which,  according  to  the  A.s.so- 
ciated    Press,    he    made    the    following 
statement: 

During  periods  of  war  crisis,  Connecticut 

literally  pays  In   lives   because  of  functional 


Illiteracy  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the 
South,  where  some  States  are  simply  too 
poor   to   provide   decent  education. 

This  is  a  false  statement.  It  should 
not  go  unchallenged. 

Again  quoting  from  the  Associated 
Pre.s.s  report  of  his  speech,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of 
April  25.  Mr.  Benton  arrived  at  his  star- 
tling and  completely  fallacious  conclu- 
sion by  a  study  of  the  fli^ures  showing 
the  number  of  potential  inductees  who 
are  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces  for 
failure  to  pass  the  mental  test.  Mr  Ben- 
ton said  that  8  7  i)ercent  of  Connecticut 
youths  are  rejected  for  this  reason,  while 
the  comparable  figure  in  South  Carolina 
is  46.8  percent.  Therefore,  he  reasoned. 
Connecticut  men  are  drafted  into  serv- 
ice to  fill  the  places  of  South  Carolina 
men  w  ho  are  ineliRible. 

Connecticut  is  a  great  soverei'-n  State, 
which  has  contributed  many  fine  and 
vahant  patriots  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
tribution of  its  citizens  to  the  national 
defense  and  welfare  in  war  or  peace.  It 
is  my  purix)se  to  refute  the  slanderous 
and  unjustified  attack  by  Mr  Benton  on 
the  State  which  I  have  the  honor,  in 
part,  to  represent. 

The  population  of  Connecticut  In  the 
1950  census  was  2.007.280.  'I he  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  was  2,117.027. 
South  Carolina  is  slinhtly  more  popu- 
lous than  Connecticut  AccordinK  to 
the  1957  report  of  the  Selective  Service 
Director,  the  number  of  persons  in- 
ducted into  the  service  from  Connecti- 
cut since  1948  was  26.384,  During  the 
same  ix>riod.  32,627  were  inducted  from 
South  Carolina 

In  proportion  to  population,  the  Armed 
Forces  inducted  more  men  from  South 
Carolina  than  from  Connecticut 

There  are  a  num^jer  of  reasons  why 
this  IS  so.  Ono  of  the  most  important 
reasons  is  that  South  Carolina  is  a  State 
with  n  high  proportion  of  young  peo- 
ple. Since  the  current  law  was  enacted. 
296.927  South  Carolinians  h;ive  been 
obll'-ated  to  re^-lster  for  the  draft  agamit 
232.783  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  hi.s  addre.s.<?.  urged  a 
national  policy  for  education.  I  do  not 
deny  his  rmht,  as  a  citi/.«'n.  to  argue  for 
such  a  policy.  But  when  he  argues  that 
South  Carolina  i.s  not  doing  ILs  share  In 
national  defense,  and  that  It  Is  thereby 
taking  the  lives  of  Connecticut  citizens, 
he  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  fair  play,  and  to  say  the  least,  he 
hfis  handled  the  truth  carelessly.  My 
indignation  as  a  South  Carolinian  and 
an  American  is  mixed  with  a  feeling  of 
shame,  that  a  former  member  of  this, 
the  greatest  delit)erative  body  in  the 
world,  could  sfoop  to  such  a  depth  of 
callousness  for  any  purpose. 

If  Mr,  B'nton  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
manner.s.  he  will  forthwith  extend  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  an  apology. 
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ONLY  FIRMS  PRODUCING  WEAPONS 
SHOW  BRIGHT  EARNINGS  PIC- 
TURE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  re- 
cently in  favor  of  a  tax  cut.     I  now  call 


\ 

for  consideration  of  a  tax  Increase  In 
one  particular  quarter.  I  believe  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  thorough- 
ly study  the  value  of  reinstating  the 
excess-profits  tax  on  manufacturers  of 
armameiiLs  and  weapons  of  war. 

Most  of  the  Federal  budget  is  com- 
mitted to  military  expenditures.  I  fear 
that  much  of  our  present  Inflation  is  due 
to  the  enormous  and  unjustified  increases 
in  the  cost  of  the  military  supplies 
bought  for  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Atomic  Ener^;y  Commission. 

On  May  7  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
announced  a  12  9-perc?nt  lncrea.se  In 
orders  and  a  5-percent  Increase  in  prof- 
its, as  compared  with  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  General  Dynamics  provides 
weapons  and  equipment  for  the  Defen.se 
Department  in  the  form  of  aircraft,  mis- 
sile, submarine,  electronic,  atomic,  and 
related  activities.  I  understand  that 
the  company  performs  with  high  effi- 
ciency and  capability  in  these  vital  fields. 
Yet.  Mr  President,  by  contrast  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  General 
Motors  is  down  29  percent  in  earnintis 
from  1957.  U.  S  Steel  is  down  46  percent. 
Inland  Steel  down  45  percent.  Olin  Math- 
leson  down  55  percent.  Westlnghouse 
down  9  percent.  Socony  Mobile  down  42 
percent,  and  .so  the  industrial  picture 
goes.  Although  they  .share  In  munitions 
orders,  these  concerns  serve  primarily 
the  civilian  market. 

Do  we  want  an  economy  in  which  vir- 
tually the  only  prosperous  companies  are 
those  manufactuniiL'  weapons  and  arma- 
ments for  the  Government  "J  That  would 
smack  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  Japan  and 
of  Piu.'sian  or  Nazi  Germany.  It  also 
challeni?es  our  concept  of  ethic,  and 
r>eaciful  morality.  Must  an  American 
corporation  concentrate  on  nulunry  sup- 
plies in  order  to  publish  a  bright  earnings 
report  "^ 

Mr.  President.  T  think  reinstatement 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  on  military  sup- 
pliers would  save  the  Federal  budcet 
many  billions  of  dollars.  I  also  believe 
it  might  help  to  provide  the  needed  sums 
of  money  to  expand  unemployment  in- 
surance in  the  foim  of  crants.  to  furnish 
Federal  aid  to  tchool  construction,  to 
erect  such  public  works  as  dams,  sev.ai.e- 
dlsposal  plants  and  harbor  Improvements 
in  all  48  Stales.  This  would  serve  to  halt 
the  recession  by  putting  idle  men  and 
women  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  earnings  reports  of  cer- 
tain United  States  Industrial  concerns, 
published  In  Newsweek  magazine  of  May 
12.  1958.  and  a  new;;  dispatch  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7.  which 
discloses  the  earnings  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  Newsweek  of  May  12.  1958] 
Earnings  Mostly  Cloudy 
Totaling  up  first -quarter  earnings  for 
nearly  600  manufacturing  companies  la.<;t 
week.  First  National  City  BanJt  of  New  York 
concluded  that  three  out  of  four  firma 
earned  less  than  they  had  In  the  first  quar- 
ter la.st  year.  The  profits  decline  averaged 
33  perceut,  with  losfccs  ranging  from  59  per- 
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cent  (for  steel  companies)  and  61  percent 
(for  autos)  to  1  percent  (for  food  product* 
and  t>everages).  Only  manufacturing  indus- 
tries showing  gains:  Tobacco  products  (up 
32  percent)  and  drugs,  soaps,  and  cosmetics 
(up  5  percent) . 

Here's  a  sampling  from  last  week's  first- 
quarter  earnings  reports  with  year-ago  com- 
parisons: 

|In  million.s] 


rirnrral  Motors   

Slandanl  Oil  (N".  J.)„ 

S<K'«)iiy  Mobil 

I'.  .«,  Stc-l , 

.N'ationHJ  .'^twl 

Inland  Stwl 

Aiiicri<-iri  Ciin 

Olin  Malhicson 

Wostlnplioiisr ..J. 

.^nicricji'i  Ti>lm(>ro 

I'roctcrA  Oamblo 


1957 

1958 

$2f.l.4 

$IS4.« 

2^7  0 

lf.7.0 

67.7 

:«*,  1 

115.  S 

62.4 

13,5 

3,8 

14.6 

h.  f) 

7.5 

7,1 

10  0 

4.5 

14.2 

12.9 

10,2 

12,4 

51.5 

S6.3 

Chanpe 


Percent 

-29 
—.■?<) 
-42 
-4«i 
-72 
—4.1 
-.■; 

—  .S.S 
-9 

+  22 
+9 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  May  7,   1958] 
Defen.se    Supplier    Raisf-s    PHorrrs    5    Per- 
cent— General  Dynamics    Gain   in   First 
Quarter  M.aoe  on  Sales  Rise  of  12.9  Per- 
cent 

Despite  the  recession,  the  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation  In  the  first  quarter  this  year 
Increased  Its  sales  by  12  9  percent  and  earn- 
ings by  5  percent  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Net  Income  for  the  March  quarter  was 
$9,872,366.  after  providing  for  taxes  of  $10,- 
150.000.  The  return  Is  equal  to  $1  01  each  on 
9,798.191  capital  shares.  In  the  initial  quar- 
ter a  year  ago  the  net  Income,  after  $10,062.- 
981  taxes  was  $9,399,611  or  $105  each  on 
8.937.595  sliares  then  outstanding.  Earnings 
before  taxes  were  $20,022,366  and  $19,462,692 
respectively. 

Net  sales  of  $386,419,273  compared  with 
$342,758  297  a  year  ago.  The  backlog  of  tui- 
filled  orders  on  Mirch  31.  ba.sed  on  firm  or- 
ders, contracts  and  lett-rs  of  intent,  was  es- 
timated at  $1,774  million.  Contracts'  under 
negotiation  on  that  date  approximated  an 
additional  $590  million.  The  backlog  on  De- 
cember 31  wa«  $1,750  million. 

The  company's  operations  Include  air- 
craft, submarine,  missile,  electronic,  atomic 
and  related  activities  through  five  divisions. 

Results  for  both  years  Include  those  of  the 
Liquid  Car»K)nlc  Corp  and  lu  subsidiaries 
merged  Into  General  Dynamics  on  Septem- 
l>er  30,  The  report  said  the  larger  number 
of  shares  outatanUlng  this  year  reflected  the 
call  of  the  corporation's  debentures  in  the 
tirfi  quarter. 

Frank  Pace,  Jr  .  president.  In  his  report  to 
stockholders,  said  ■Our  immediate  forecasus 
Indicate  that  1958  will  be  our  second  best 
year  and  our  long-range  forecasts  Indicate 
that  In  the  years  ahead  we  shall  enjoy  an- 
other prolonged  period  of  growth."  Tlie  com- 
pany's record  year  was  1957,  when  the  net 
was  equal  to  $4  80  a  share. 


UI.'ITED  STATES  GOLD  STOCKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  1958.  I  in.serted  In  the  CoNcnEs- 
sional  Record  a  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  concerning  changes 
in  gold  stocks  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  made  a  brief  comment  on  that 
letter. 

After  this  publication,  I  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  interested  per- 
sons, including  some  which  raLsed  ques- 
tions as  to  the  figures  cited  by  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Reserve  Board. 

To  clarify  the  status  of  figures  which 
had  been  given  on  gold  holdings  and 
their  ownership.  I  asked  for  a  further 


report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  on  this  subject  which  I  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  B.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  May  9,  1958. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
United   States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  T^e  following 
data  concerning  United  States  gold  stocks  are 
supplied  In  accordance  with  your  request  of 
May  5.  1958. 

In  The  period  January  1-Aprll  30.  1958.  the 
Treasury  gold  stocks  declined  $785  million. 
The  net  change  in  Treasury  gold  stocks  re- 
flects both  domestic  and  International  trans- 
actions. It  results  from  transactions  with 
foreign  countries,  either  purchases  or  sales, 
purchases  by  the  mint  of  newly  mined  do- 
meFtic  gold  and  scrap,  and  sales  by  the  mint 
for  industrial  and  artistic  purjxises  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  amount  of  the  Treasury 
gold  stocks  on  any  date  is  shown  in  the 
Treasury's  daily  statement. 

In  accordance  with  Treasury  Department 
policy.  Information  concerning  net  United 
States  monetary  gold  transactions  with  for- 
eign governments,  central  banks  and  inter- 
national Institutions  is  published  quarterly 
with  a  lag  of  some  10  weeks.  A  Treasury 
press  release  covering  these  transactions  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  Is  scheduled  for  re- 
lease in  early  June. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  April  30,  1958. 
the  Treasury  gold  stocks  amounted  to  $21  996 
million.  None  of  this  gold  belongs  to  foreign 
nations. 

The  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  safekeeping  for  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational institutions  is  not  Included  in 
the  Treasury  gold  stocks  since  this  Is  not  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  Data  on  the 
amount  of  gold  under  earmark  for  foreign 
account  Is  reported  monthly  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  On  March  31,  1958.  the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  total  gold  under  earmark  for  these  ac- 
counts was  $6.479  5  million,  compared  to 
$6,022,6  million  on  December  31,  1957. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  of 
assisUmce  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B  Andfr.son.      - 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


LABELING  OF  SHOES  PRODUCED  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
constantly  advancing  cost  of  living  is 
making  the  consumer  more  critical  of  the 
merchandise  he  buys.  He  expects  his 
goods  to  be  "whole  cloth— and  a  full  36 
inches  for  a  yard  wide." 

Illustrative  of  this  strong  sentiment  is 
a  resolution  I  recently  received  from  the 
Phoenix  Gran;ie  No.  779,  in  Jackson 
County.  Oreg.  I  imagine  some  grange 
mothers  and  fathers  have  been  indignant 
over  the  materials  found  in  their  chil- 
dren's shoes.  When  parents  take  their 
youngsters'  scuflfed  and  worn  shoes  to 
the  repairman  and  are  told  that  the  shoes 
are  beyond  repair,  because  paper  and 
cardboard  have  been  substituted  for 
leather,  indignation  is  understandably 
high. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   the  resolution  of  the  Phoenix 
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Grange  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  article  published  in  the  Medford 
(Oreg.)  Mail  Tribune  of  December  29. 
1957,  which  reports  the  one-man  cam- 
paign of  shoe  repairman,  Wilbur  Gard- 
ner, who  has  a  point  of  view  very  much  in 
harmony  with  that  expressed  in  the 
grange  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Resolution:  Phoknix  Grangk  No.  779 

Whereas  there  \s  much  Inferior  material 
being  used  In  the  shoes  ol  women,  men.  and 
children;    and 

Whereas  most  clothing  is  required  to  have 
a  label  specifying  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  It :  Therefore,  be  It  hereby 

i?e.soh'cd  by  Phoenix  Grange  No  779.  That 
we  ask  our  Pomona  Grange  to  approve  and 
send  to  State  grange  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  requiring  tlie  label- 
ing of  all  shoes,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Phoenix  Grange  No    779. 
Charles  P.  Johnson,   Master. 
Leslia   L,attie,   Secretary. 

March  25.  1958. 


FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  I'RESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  RE- 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
address  the  Senate  for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  will  soon  receive  the 
President  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 
His  Excellency  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  as  a 
guest  of  our  Government.  He  will  arrive 
in  Washington  on  June  17,  and  will  be 
here  as  our  honored  visitor.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  extended  to  him  by 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States. 

To  receive  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  United  States  is  to  welcome 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  a  country 
that  is  closely  linked  to  the  United  States 
with  ties  that  are  unique  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  We  weht  to  the  Philippines 
as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Because  our  people  have  no  imperialistic 
ambitions,  the  United  States  repeatedly 
stated  its  determination  not  to  stay  in 
the  Philippines,  but  to  give  the  Filipino 
people  their  independence  once  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  establish  and 
maintain  a  stable  form  of  Government. 
It  was  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Independ- 
ence Act  that  gave  the  Philippines  its 
freedom,  and  the  final  proclamation  of 
independence  was  signed  by  President 
Harry  S  Tiuman. 

For  the  first  time  in  9  years  we  shall 
welcome  here  the  head  of  state  of  a 
country  that  we  helped  to  usher  into  the 
sisterhood  of  sovereign  nations.  The 
coming  visit,  therefore,  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans.     It  will  focus 


the  attention  of  the  world  on  the  part- 
nership of  two  peoples  of  two  different 
races,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles, 
but  united  by  mutual  trust,  confidence, 
and  good  will,  after  more  than  50  years 
of  close  and  fruitful  alliance. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  will  watch  with 
keen  interest  President  Garcias  visit. 
The  uncommitted  nations  will  note  how 
the  American  people  receive  the  lepre- 
sentatlve  of  22  million  Filipinos  who  have 
shown  their  loyalty  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy by  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Second  World  War, 
and  will  interpret  in  their  own  way  how 
a  people  so  close  and  so  loyal  to  American 
ideals  are  treated  by  our  Government. 

If  any  head  of  state  deserves  the 
warmest  of  welcomes  froiti  us.  I  daresay 
it  is  President  Garcia,  for  not  only  Is  he 
the  leader  of  a  people  who.«e  loyalty  to 
liberty  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  but  he  himself  Is  the  p>ersoniflca- 
tion  of  loyalty.  Dunns  the  war  he  was 
identified  with  the  famous  Filipino  re- 
sistance movement  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  time  and  again  acknowledged 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  driv- 
ing the  common  enemy  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Wlien  General  MacArthur  re- 
turned to  Leyte.  among  the  first  Fili- 
pinos he  sent  for,  to  commend  them  for 
their  courage  and  heroism  in  their  work 
with  the  guerrillas,  was  President  Carlos 
P.  Garcia.  For  more  than  3  years  Presi- 
dent Garcia  lived  and  fought  In  the  hill.s 
and  ri.^ked  his  life  day  and  night  rather 
than  collaborate  with  the  Japanese  forces 
that  were  terrorizing  his  people. 

After  the  war  he  continued  his  fight 
for  freedom  by  opposing  communism, 
and  in  that  fl^ht  again  he  did  not  show 
the  slightest  hesitancy. 

As  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  as 
Vice  President  in  the  Magsaysay  admin- 
istration. Carlos  Garcia,  together  with 
his  chief,  laid  down  the  policy  of  closer 
friendship  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States.  In  all  the  SEATO 
council  meetings,  which  I  attended  as  a 
delenate.  together  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Smith  I.  Carlos  Garcia  rep- 
resented the  Philippines,  and  .spoke  with 
a  clear  and  vigorous  voice  for  freedom 
and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  An  in- 
diction  of  his  courage  and  statesmanship 
was  his  signing  into  law  the  measure 
which  outlawed  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  Philippines. 

7his  is  the  man  who  will  be  with  us 
in  mid-June,  and  it  will  be  our  privile';e 
to  welcome  him.  That  he  means,  as 
President,  to  continue  the  policy  of 
Philippine-American  cooperation  which 
he  and  his  predecessor,  the  late,  lamented 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  have  established,  Ls 
shown  by  the  announcement  which 
President  Garcia  made  in  Manila  on 
March  24.  1958.  namely,  that  he  will  keep 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  as  the  Philip- 
pine Amba.ssador  to  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  know  with  what  singleminded- 
ness  and  determination  General  Romulo. 
an  old  colleague  of  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, has  worked  all  these  years  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  people.  We  admiie 
him  because  while  we  know  he  is  our 
friend,  we  also  know  he  is  uncompromis- 
ing when  it  comes  to  upholding  and  de- 


fending his  people's  prestige  and  honor. 
He  is  the  Philippines"  greatest  single 
asset  In  America  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  President  Garcia  deserves 
praise  for  keeping  him  in  a  post  from 
where  he  can  continue  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Philippines  and  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Philippine  Republic 
is  hara.ssed  today  by  many  problems, 
both  economic  and  political.  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
tend to  President  Garcia  whatever  as- 
sistance his  country  needs,  consistent 
with  our  domestic  and  international 
commitments.  We  can  give  him  tiie  as- 
surance tiiat  it  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity of  all  nations,  and  certainly  we 
cannot  do  le.ss  for  an  ally  as  close  to  ns 
as  the  Philippines.  ,  Whatever  legal  and 
justified  claims  the  Philippines  may 
have.  President  Garcia  can  be  sure  that 
tiiey  will  be  given  the  most  careful  and 
sympathetic  consideration.  We  are  glad 
to  read  m  the  press  that  he  ha.s  an- 
nounced that  he  is  coming  liere.  not  for 
any  aid  or  handout,  but  for  development 
loan.'?,  on  a  strictly  business  basi.s.  that 
his  government  will  repay.  Thi.s  is  the 
attitude  that  commands  the  resijcct  of 
the  American  i>eople.  I  am  certain  he 
will  find  everyone  here  willing  to  cooper- 
ate and  help  the  Filipino  people,  e.spe- 
cially  becau.sc  under  President  Gaicia's 
leadership  ihey  are  carrying  out  an  au»- 
terity  program  that  in  provuig  both  ef- 
fective and  salutai  y. 

President  Garcia  will  find  In  the 
United  States  a  i)eople  uho  have  the 
friendliest  feeling  toward  the  Philip- 
pines, and  a  people  anxious  to  .see  the 
Philippine  Republic  succeed  in  sur- 
mounting iUs  pre.sent  difficulties  Amer- 
ica acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  Fil- 
i((ino  ix»ople's  tried  and  tested  loyalty  to 
democracy  and  freedom  In  this  spirit, 
we  shall  welcome  President  Carlos  P. 
Garcia — friend,  ally,  patriot. 

Mr.  President.  I  su^'gest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th"  roll 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASIAN  REVOLUTION  COULD  ECLIPSE 
MISSILE  RACE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.-ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po^t  and  Times  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, May  11,  entitled  "Asian  Revolu- 
tion Could  Eclip.se  Missile  Race." 
written  by  William  Clark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AsiAS    Revolution    Could    Eclipsx    Missoa 

Race 

(By  William  Clark) 

London  —There  Is  far  too  inTich  talk 
about  this  being  the  Space  Age  It  in  more 
likely  to  be  known  to  historians  aa  the  ag« 
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of  the  Asian  Revolution.  For  It  Is  In  Asia, 
and  other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world, 
that  rapid  changes  are  taking  place  which 
affect  the  lives  of  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
population.  For  us  In  the  West,  in  our 
struggle  with  the  Communist  world,  this 
problem  of  adjusting  to  the  Asian  Revolu- 
tion is  far  more  imjxjrtant  thai,  the  reflne- 
mentB  of  the  missile  race. 

To  anyone  who  has  spent  a  year  In  Asia 
(AS  I  have  Just  done  In  India),  this  all 
seems  fairly  self-evident;  but  on  returning 
to  the  West  the  thesis  appears  to  be  quite 
startling  Yet  it  should  not  be  so:  the 
nuclear  stalemate  has  made  It  less  likely 
that  the  East-West  struggle  will  be  decided 
by  weapons  and  more  likely  that  it  will  be 
decided  by  competition  for  the  uncommitted 
countries. 

THE    DIVIDING    LINE 

For  virtually  all  the  uncommitted  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  most  Important  as- 
pect of  national  life  is  not  wliat  ff)rm  of 
government  they  have  but  how  well  It  suc- 
ceeds in  improving  their  standards  of  life. 
That  Is  what  the  Asian  Revolution  Is  all 
about:  how  to  gain  control  over  nature  so 
as  to  harness  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peasant  masses  who  have  so  long  been  at  Its 
mercy. 

This  20th  century  verflon  of  our  Indus- 
trial revolution  Is  something  In  common  be- 
tween Ghana  and  China.  India  and  Rhodesia. 
The  dividing  line  Is  not  the  aim  (higher  liv- 
ing lUndardsi:  not  the  practical  method 
(irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power  for  In- 
dustriall7jitlon) :  It  Is  the  political  system 
(revolution  by  force  or  by  consent). 

Across  this  dividing  line  stand  the  two 
champions  China,  the  stBndardt>earer  of 
the  Communist  world  and  the  revolution  by 
force,  and  India,  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
free   world   and    revolution   by  consent 

At  first  sight  It  may  seem  rather  odd  to 
hear  India  called  our  champion,  and  I  must 
•Adly  rep<3rt  that  It  seems  Just  as  odd  to  most 
Indians  as  It  does  to  us  In  the  West  But 
It  Is  the  way  the  world  struggle  Is  viewed 
In   other  parts  of   the   world. 

ALL    A.SIA    KEEPS    SrORC 

I  talked  to  an  African  politician  In  Ghana 
who  was  quite  frankly  watching  the  com- 
petition of  India  and  China  to  see  which  paid 
off  better,  democracy  or  communism.  In 
Ceylon,  on  the  edge  of  the  str\ii?Rle.  there  Is  a 
propaganda  battle  going  on  between  China 
and  the  West  comparing  the  achievements — 
particularly  In  rice  cultivation — of  Com- 
munist China  and  India  Just  because  the 
West  does  not  see  clearly  that  India  Is  Its 
champion,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  com- 
munism is  winning  the  campaign  In  Ceylon, 
not  against  India  but  against  the  whole  Idea 
of  a  free  society. 

No  single  thing  imprersed  me  more  in 
Asia  than  the  fact  that  our  future  Is  bound 
up  In  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Indian 
experiment  and  that  neither  we  nr.r  the 
Indians  realize  it  We  remain,  as  Britain 
and  America  so  often  have  In  the  past,  at 
best  sparring  partners,  unaware  that  we  are 
Involved,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  a  real 
partnership  which  Is  one  side  in  the  tug-of- 
war  known   as  competitive  coexistence. 

DEMOCIUCT    AT    STAKE 

The  Interdependence  of  the  West  anc  free 
Asia  Is  as  real  as  the  Interdependence  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  If  India  falls  to  carry 
out  her  Industrial  revolution  by  democratic 
methods.  It  will  be  the  democratic  methods 
which  are  abandoned,  not  the  aim  of  modern- 
izing India  And  If  India  ceases  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy, there  will  l>e  very  few  of  those 
countries  which  are  trying  to  modernize 
themselves  which  will  not  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  somehow  democracy  and  develop- 
ment Just  do  not  go  together;  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  establUh  a  dictatorship  in  order  to 
progress. 


If  that  very  plausible  political  theory  be- 
came widespread,  the  West  would  soon  find 
Itself  an  Isolated  group  of  nations  which 
shared  only  the  historical  accident  of  having 
had  their  Industrial  revolution  a  century 
before  the  rest  of  the  world — an  accident 
which  made  them  rich,  and  plunderable. 

To  most  Indians  (as  well  as  Africans,  the 
West  does  not  appear  so  much  the  free 
world  as  the  rich  world.  That  Is  the  basic 
reason  why  they  do  not  recognize  any  com- 
munity of  Interest  with  us.  Russia,  how- 
ever much  it  may  boast  that-  it  is  capable 
of  producing  greater  wealth,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  poor  nations,  a  have-not  which 
Is  making  good.  That  Is  a  link  of  which 
Russia  makes  very  subtle  and  effective  use, 
representing  herself  as  the  leader  of  the 
world  proletariat  of  nations  against  the 
oppressive  rich. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  however,  the 
West  was  also  regarded  as  the  only  source 
of  the  tools  whereby  the  i>oor  could  make 
them.selves  rich;  American  technology  was 
the  key  Uj  wealth.  That  was  all  changed  by 
sputnik  I. 

GENIUS    AND    DIVINITT 

From  the  moment  that  "baby  moon"  was 
seen  sweeping  across  the  Asian  sky  (and  In 
no  part  of  the"  world  were  so  many  people 
convinced  that  they  saw  It),  Asians  were 
convinced  of  Russian  superiority  In  tech- 
nology The  educated  few  gasped  at  the 
engineering  feat;  the  Illiterate  masses  wor- 
shipped the  divinity  which  could  create  a 
new  moon  in  the  firmament;  no  one  was 
Interested   In   lu  military  potentialities. 

Today  the  West  is  losing  the  struggle  for 
the  uncommitted  nations,  and  in  particular 
for  free  Asia  The  reason  is  that  we  do  not 
recognize  our  friends.  Russia  Is  now  obey- 
ing the  classic  precept  of  ImperlalUm: 
Divide  and   rule. 

Monday  Tlie  Pretenses  of  Indian  Policy 
Hide  a  Healthy  Reality. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXONS  TOUR 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  aL^o 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond  entitled  "Nixon's  Tour — 
Reputation  Enhanced."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  Sunday,  May  11. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  the 
whole  article,  but  I  should  like  to  read  a 
part  of  it: 

Vice  President  Nixon  returns  from  his 
Communist -harassed  tour  of  eight  Latin- 
American  republics  with  a  bruised  shoulder 
and  an  enhanced  reputation  as  a  brave 
spokesman  for  the  United  Stales. 

The  article  continues: 

What,  It  seems  to  me.  stands  out  when  you 
look  at  Mr  Nixon's  long  and,  occasionally, 
rocky  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Lima,  Peru, 
Is: 

That  there  were  no  spontaneous  demon- 
strations against  the  Vice  President.  They 
were  engineered  by  known  Communists. 

That  there  was  only  one  capital.  Lima.  In 
Which  there  were  serious  Incidents— this  In 
a  country  where  American-Peruvian  rela- 
tions are  fairly  cordial. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  demonstrated  personal 
courage  of  a  high  order. 

That  he  showed  ability  to  expound  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  policies  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances — at  emotional  student 
mass  meetings  dominated  by  Communist 
leaders — and  to  make  friends  by  his  actions 
and  by  bis  words. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  appreciative  and 
proud  of  the  courage,  ability,  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  Vice  President  has  repre- 


sented the  United  States  during  his  trip 
to  South  America,  and  also  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  of  greater  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between 
our  country  and  our  friends  and  sister 
republics  of  South  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nixon's  Tour — Refutation  Enhanced 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Vice  President  Nixon  returns  from  his 
Communist-harassed  tour  of  eight  Latin- 
American  republics  with  a  bruised  shoulder 
and  an  enhanced  reputation  as  a  brave 
spokesman  for  the  United  States. 

What,  it  seems  to  me.  stands  out  when 
you  look  at  Mr.  Nixon's  long  and,  occa- 
sionally, rocky  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Lima,  Peru,  is: 

That  there  were  no  spontaneous  demon- 
strations against  the  Vice  President.  They 
were  engineered   by  known  Communists. 

That  there  was  only  one  capital,  Lima,  in 
which  there  were  serious  incidents — this  In 
a  country  where  American-Peruvian  rela- 
tions are  thoroughly  cordial. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  demonstrated  personal 
courage  of  a  high  order. 

That  he  showed  ability  to  expound  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  policies  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances — at  emotional  student 
mass  meetings  dominated  by  Communist 
leaders — and  to  make  friends  by  his  actions 
and  by  his  words. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  others  who 
would  do  well.  Undoubtedly  Adlal  Steven- 
son or  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  or  Sena- 
tor William  Knowland  or  Senator  John 
Kennedy  would  do  a  fine  Job.  It  happens 
that  Mr  Nixon  was  on  the  spot  and  handled 
himself — and  the  situation — exceedingly 
well. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  phenomena  in 
Washington  political  circles — and  probably 
It  is  general  throughout  the  country — is 
the  sharpness  and  depth  of  feeling  about 
Richard  Nixon.  The  pro-Nixon  Republicans 
can  see  no  wrong  and  the  anti-Nixon  Demo- 
crats can  see  no  right  and  reporters  who 
try  to  be  objective  are  usually  berated  by 
both  sides  no  matter  what  they  write. 

I  sufpect  that  it  Is  a  very  real  as.^et  of 
the  Vice  President  that  nobody  is  indifferent 
to  him.  This  nonlndifference  toward  Mr. 
NixoN  even  rubs  off  on  those  who  write 
at>out  him.  For  example.  Max  Preedman. 
one  of  the  most  F>*rceptive  and  objective 
foreign  Journalists  in  the  United  States — he 
is  Washington  correspondent  for  the  liberal 
Manchester  Guardian — recently  spent  an 
evening  with  the  Vice  President  along  with 
other  British  reporters  and  afterwards  viTote 
his  Impressions.  In  the  course  of  a  substan- 
tially favorable  article  he  said: 

"Recent  speeches  have  shown  his  capacity 
to  speak  with  courage  and  conviction  on 
matters  of  extreme  controversy.  These  qual- 
ities gleam  with  yet  more  distinction  in 
the  releaxed  intimacies  of  private  conversa- 
tion when  he  lets  his  mind  brood  on  the  over- 
cast world  scene. 

"Many  Americans  who  carry  an  ugly  Im- 
age of  Mr.  NixoN  would  be  very  surprised 
if  they  heard  him  expound  his  personal 
philosophy  in  world  affairs.  He  studied  these 
world  problems  with  an  incisive  and  cre- 
ative mind. 

"Most  important  of  all  it  Is  a  generous, 
constructive,  and  spacious  philosophy,  akin 
to  the  vision  which  once  led  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  and  not  very  different  in  essentials 
from  the  saving  faith  of  the  Democratic 
sages.  The  Democrats  will  not  like  this 
comparison  but  they  really  must  begin  to 
examine  Mr.  Nixon  and  not  the  malignaut 
myth  of  their  own  Invention." 

Mr.  Preedman  was  only  partly  Jesting 
when  he  remarked  to  colleagues  that,  after 
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his  NixoK  article  reached  Washington,  all 
his  Democratic  friends  stopped  speaking  to 
him.  "But."  he  added,  "I  can't  In  all  hon- 
esty take  any  of  it  back." 

In  Lima  after  Communists  tried  to  pre- 
vent him  from  speaking  to  the  students  and 
sought  to  malm  him  with  rocka  and  egtjs, 
Prederlco  Basadre,  a  reporter  for  Peru's 
largest  newspaper,  said:  "Nixon  made  a  great 
Impression  with  his  courage.     He  won." 

Evidently  no  one.  not  even  the  Peruvians, 
can  be  Indifferent  to  Nixow. 


NATO:   VICTORY  AND  CHALXENGE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  May  11.  1958,  en- 
titled "NATO:    Victory  and  Challenge.  " 

Mr.  President,  the  article  points  out 
the  steps  taken  and  the  success  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  at  Copenhagen. 

The  article  reads,  in  part: 

The  3-day  Copenhagen  meeting  ended  on 
a  note  of  challenge  and  reproof  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  final  communique  the 
leadership  <jf  Mr  CniUes  and  the  victory  of 
bis  Ideas  were  plainly  evident. 

The  article  notes  also  that  NATO's 
latest  message  to  Moscow — the  messat^e 
containing  the  proposal  which  this  morn- 
ing s  newspapers  indicates  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  part  by  the  Soviet  Union — is 
the  same  proposal  which  was  made  2 
months  ago  by  President  Eisenhower 
during  his  exchange  of  letters  with  for- 
mer Soviet  Premier  Bulganin. 

I  call  attention  to  this  article  because 
beyond  its  news  content,  I  think  it  em- 
phasizes two  points:  First,  that  althout;h 
during  the  past  6  or  7  months  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  Secretary  Dulles 
policies,  yet.  after  the  passage  of  6  or  7 
months  since  sputnik  went  into  orbit. 
t.iere  has  been  a  growing  realization,  not 
only  In  this  country  but  in  the  world, 
of  the  soundneM  of  Secretary  Dullew* 
poUclca.  Moreover,  his  policies  are  bear- 
ing fruit.  One  evidence,  amona  other»,  In 
the  tentative  acceptance  by  Khrujihchcv 
of  the  American  and  NATO  propo»al  to 
coiMlder  technical  problcmH  mvolved  in 
the  matter  of  nuclear  te«l».  A  •econd 
evidence  U  the  unanimity  achieved  by 
NATO  at  Copenhaaen  on  pollcien  which 
have  been  held  firmly  by  the  Secretary 
for  month*. 

Many  persona  have  talked  about  the 
necessity  for  Initiative,  brave  steps,  and 
Imagination.  An  this  article  should  show, 
»uch  steps  were  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  weeks 
and  weeks  and  months  and  month.s  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From     the     Washington     Sunday    Star     of 
May  11.  19581 

NATO — ViCTORT  AND  CHALLENGE 

Last  December  in  Paris,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council — operating  and  executive  body  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 
met  in  a  heavy  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
confusion.  Before  the  council,  composed  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  15  NATO  na- 
tions, were  two  very  critical  problems: 

The  decision  to  approve  or  reject  the 
United  States  proposal  to  set  up  bases  for 
the  launching  of  balllfitic  mi&sUes  (with  nu- 


clear warheads,  which  would  mean  nuclear 
stockpiles)  on  the  soil  of  Western  European 
NATO  members. 

How  to  deal  with  the  all-out  campaign  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  summit  conference 
between  East  and  West. 

The  result  then  was  a  curious  compromise 
T\\e  NATO  nations  accepted — with  obvious 
reluctance — the  American  bid  for  missile 
launching  sites.  But  In  return  they  ex- 
tracted from  an  unenthuslastic  John  Foster 
Dulles  a  promise  that  the  United  States 
would  not  slain  the  door  on  the  Russian 
prc)p<5sal8  for  top-level  negotiations. 

In  the  main.  Mr  Dulles  stuck  to  his  gtin.i 
True,  he  substituted  a  "yes.  but — "  for  a 
"no.  unless — "  approach  in  his  public  com- 
ments on  the  prospects  for  a  summit  con- 
ference. But  he  stayed  determinedly  with 
hl.s  preconditions  for  siioh  a  meeting.  There 
must  be.   the  Secretary  said: 

1.  A  reasonable  hop>e  that  a  summit  meet- 
ing would  achieve  some  success  on  substan- 
tive matters: 

2.  Careful  presummlt  negotiations  by  the 
foreign   ministers   concerned: 

3  An    agenda   agreed    upon    in    advance: 

4  A  definite  Soviet  willingness  to  take  up 
such  thorny  problems  as  the  unification  of 
Germany  and  the  future  of  the  satellite 
countries. 

The  Moscow  response  to  the  Dulles  condi- 
tions was  cautlou.sly  positive,  except  on  the 
matter  of  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  On 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Dulles  conditions, 
the  Kremlin  agreed,  with  reservations  In- 
dividual prcRunimit  talks  between  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  and  the 
ambas.^adors  of  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  France  actually  began  In  Moscow  on 
April  17. 

NATO  CONCUSS 

But  the  pos.<;lble  significance  of  the  pre- 
summlt talks  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
sul)scquent  developments  in  the  cold  war 
The  prospects  of  a  summit  meeting  this  year 
have  dimmed  almost  to  extitiction.  and  last 
week  Secretary  Dvilles  attended  another 
meeting  (this  time  In  Copenhagen)  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  with  a  confident  'I 
told  you  so"  sir  And  no  voices  were  rali-ed 
to  dispute  the  Secretary's  words. 

The  3-day  Copenhagen  meeting  ended  on 
M  note  of  challeuKe  and  reprrxif  to  the  Hovlet 
Union.  In  the  fln»l  communique  the  leitdrr- 
Khlp  of  Mr  Dulles  snd  the  victory  of  his 
Ideas  wore  pliilnly  svlUent. 

Perhaps  the  only  vrstiKe  of  last  Deceiri' 
ber's  council  »ym|)nlhy  for  top-level  tnu"- 
tint  Ions  with  ttie  IliisKiiin*  wan  to  be  found 
In  wnrnlnRs  to  the  conferees  by  four  foreign 
minliters  Ihnl  public  opinion  In  their  coun- 
tries siiU  expected  a  summit  tneetintt  soonT 
or  later,  and  that  present  negotlstlons,  how- 
ever  iitipromislng,  must  not  l)e  allowed  to  die 

NATO's  latest  message  to  Moscow  re|)eat« 
a  proiv>Bal  made  2  months  ngo  by  Prenldeiit 
Eisenhower  during  his  exclinnge  of  letters 
with  former  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin  Mr 
Elseniiower.  In  rejecting  the  familiar  Soviet 
demand  for  an  outright  bun  on  testing  ot 
nuclear  weapons,  had  counterpropoeed  that 
technical  experts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  begin  a  Joint  study  of  way* 
and  means  by  which  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment could  be  carried  out,  1.  e..  how  best  to 
Insure  against  violations.  Moscow  rejected 
the  Eisenhower  proposal,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  NATO  reiteration  will  be 
accepted. 

The  NATO  Council  accused  the  Russians 
of  raising  unreasonable  conditions  as  twir- 
rlers  to  a  summit  conference  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  addition,  said  the  council, 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  aggravated 
International  tension  by  Its  veto  In  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posals to  reduce  the  risk  of  surprise  attacks 
over  the  Arctic." 


BtTLi.Es'  lotA  Accrmro 

Between  the  lines  of  the  NATO  communi- 
que and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  foreign 
ministers  could  be  fotind  a  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  Dulles  Idea  thnt  normal  diplo- 
matic chniinels  were  us  useful  for  negotia- 
tions toward  ft  lessening  of  tension  between 
East  and  West  as  any  summit  meeting  could 
be. 

The  British  delegation.  In  partlcxilar.  saw 
ijetter  prospects  for  a  modus  vlvendl  In  the 
old-fashioned  pnx-esses  of  secret  diplomacy 
than  In  a  top-level  meeting  held  In  the  glare 
of  propaganda  and  publicity  But  here  also 
the  West  expressed  reservations  In  direct 
negotiations,  .such  as  those  presently  t>elng 
carried  on  in  M<»c-jw  between  Mr  Orr^myko 
and  the  Weftern  envoys  Individually,  there 
w:'.s  limits  beyond  which  the  Westerners 
would  not  go.  The  limits  were  not  specl- 
licd.  however. 

The  ttlffenlng  of  the  N.^TO  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was.  In  tlie  opinion 
of  many  olwervers  at  Coj)enhak;en  more  than 
a  victory  for  Mr  Dulles  Wliile  the  Dulles 
point  of^vlew  did  dominate  the  council's 
session,  it  was  readily  apparent  also  that 
the  American  Secretary's  position  had  bene- 
fited greatly  from  the  Soviet  veto  In  the 
United  Nations'  Security  Council  of  the 
Anterlcan  proposal  for  an  Internanonnl  In- 
s[)ecllon  system  in  the  Arctic  And  <ilT  the 
record.  NATO  delegates  were  tmpres-sed  by  a 
spate  of  rumors,  apimrently  originating  in 
Poland  and  other  satellite  nations,  that  ell 
was  not  peace  and  harmony  inside  the 
Kremlin. 


RESOLUTION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
ADOPTED  BY  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
ERIE.  PA. 

Mr.  PAYNE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yirld? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  happ>'  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanlniou.«;  con- 
Rf-nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Rrc  ord  a  res- 
olution on  unemployment  which  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  the  City  Council  of  Erie, 
Pa  ,  an  area  which  Is  feeling  very  keenly 
the  present  rectsslon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
KK(Oiid,  as  follows: 

HiJunimou  OH  VmtMruiHutmj 

Whireus  t,mc\.t\  PHEH  Ogures  sh«^.w  that 
Uiicin)ili<yinent  coniintirs  to  grow  in  th«  Brie 
<»reu,  If,  ihut  over  lU.OOO  w<jrkers  srs  pres- 
ently (/n  the  unemplo>mei»t-comi»«nsitt»on 
rolls,  and 

Wnereiis  msny  hundreds  of  persons  have 
exh«u»ted  iheir  unemployment  l>enrntii.  and 

Wlitrotts  more  ihsn  3  000  students  will 
graduate  from  area  liigh  schools  and  ool- 
Ifges  In  June,  thus  aggravating  the  serious 
unemployment   suuallon   here;    and 

Whereas  Federal  admlnlstratlun  spokes- 
men u-  Washington,  despite  repented  warn- 
ings by  business  and  government  economic 
experts  that  the  current  recession  will  con- 
tinue through  19.^8  and  Into  1959.  have 
adopted  a  wait-and-see  attitude  Instead  of 
taking  vigorous  action  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
economic  decline:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Erie. 
Pa  .  memorialize  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  to  prevent 
the  current  recession  from  developing  into  a 
major  depression  by  enacting  the  following 
antldepresslon  measures: 

1.  Improve  unemployment  compensation 
by  extending  coverage  and  Increasing  benefite 
as  called  for  in  the  Kennedy-McCarthy  blU. 
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2  Cut  workers'  taxes  by  Increasing  Federal 
tax  exemption  from  the  present  $600  to 
Sl.OOO  per  person. 

3.  Shorten  the  workweek  by  cutting  the 
standard  workweek  and  paying  Ume  and  a 
half  after  35  hours  as  In  the  Roosevelt- 
McNamnra    bMl 

4  Public  works  for  the  people's  benefit: 
Provide  Jobs  and  meet  the  people's  needs  by 
a  Federal  program  to  build  sf  hools,  hospl- 
tuls  hovtBlng,  highways,  and  Federal  power 
projects:  be  u  further 

Rriuln'd  Tluit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  immediately  t<5  President  D  D. 
Elsenhower  and  Congressman  Carroll  D. 
Keiirns  and  Senator  Joyeph  Clark  with  the 
req  lest  that  they  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

Mr  CI^RK.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  pleasure  and  my  Kratitude  to  my 
friend  from  Maine  for  being  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr  PAYNE.  Let  me  say  it  is  always 
a  plea.sure  to  accommodate  my  congenial 
colleiif'ue  from  Penn.sylvania  and  par- 
ticularly to  see  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  after  the  accident 
which  he  and  his  pood  wife  were  in  last 
week.  I  am  happy  that  he  is  well  and 
is  able  to  be  back  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  Uie  Senator. 


PnOr.RAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei  e 
f  urtlier  morning  bu.siness?  If  not.  morn- 
ing ba.sine.s.s  i.s  clo.scd. 

The  Chair  lay.s  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  busineioj.  which  us  Senate  bill 
3G83. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  iS.  3G83'  to  establish  an  eflcc- 
tivc  program  to  alleviate  condition-s  of 
.sub.siantlal  and  poiiitcnt  unemploy- 
ment II nd  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depre.s.sed   area.s. 

Mr  PAYNE  Mr  President,  todpy  the 
enlitc  Nation  and  Congre.sA  urr  acuu-ly 
uwfirc  of  the  ruiient  eronoinic  Klump 
hnnt;  (  xpetimfcd  here  ut  home  Mil- 
lion* of  v.utiih  hnvf  i.'oi  ri  upokcn  cti  thi'> 
subject  within  i(:riit  montlis.  a  ica^ixy 
of  planw,  reromm»  iidation*.  Hnd  pro- 
tirams  hnvc  bef-n  advanced  by  people  in 
both  privfttr  nnd  public  life,  pnd  evety 
AmTlcan  hn^  borome  vnrior.sc(\  with 
thiH  Iwue  and  hii^hly  concerned  that  the 
problem  be  solved 

It  in  somewhat  dl.sturbinK  to  me  that  it 
hnn  taken  this  current  slump  to  focu.s 
attention  on  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic dlRtresR.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
denied  thnt  the  slump  ha.s  aprrravated 
the  situation,  but  unemployment  is  not 
new  to  this  country.  It  I.s  a  problem 
which  for  various  ba.sic  reasons  has  long 
existed,  nnd  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
plaqued  many  American  communities  for 
mfiny  years. 

True,  in  March  of  thl."5  year  the  Nation 
had  5.200.000  workers  unemployed.  But 
are  we  fully  avare  of  the  fact  that  in 
March  1957  the  Nation  hud  approximate- 
ly 3  million  unemployed?  Let  me  re- 
peat. Mr.  President,  that  it  is  disturbing 
tliat  many  have  become  fully  awake  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  only  after 
the  unemployed  level  reached  5  million 
or  so.    Long  ago  measures  should  have 


been  undertaken  to  assLst  those  Ameri- 
cans in  distressed  areas  who — not  as  a 
result  of  temporary  business  cycles  and 
psychological  attitiides — but  as  a  result 
of  permanent  and  basic  economic  fac- 
tors have  found  them.selves  out  of  work 
more  often  since  the  war  than  they  have 
found  themselves  employed. 

Millions  of  American  workers  in  count- 
less American  communities  fall  into  this 
category.  For  them  the  current  slump 
is  certainly  not  a  new  experience.  They 
have  felt  it  for  many  years.  Go  to  the 
textile  communities  of  New  Enf-'land  and 
the  South,  go  to  the  coal  communities  of 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois,  go  to  the  steam  locomotive 
production  and  maintenance  towns  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest,  go  to  the 
areas  of  depleted  natural  resources  in 
Michipan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
Go  to  the.'e  areas  and  many  others  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  slump  is  net 
new  to  'hese  people  Thry  have  been 
living  with  it  for  years.  They  have  been 
unemployed  or  only  partially  employed 
for  months.  Tliey  have  been  depend- 
ent on  unemployment  compensation 
chcck.s  week  after  week,  and  for  many 
today,  these  checks  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

Yes.  Mr  President,  important  as  it  is 
not  to  minimize  the  current  economic 
situation  and  do  all  we  can  for  immedi- 
ate relief  of  the  5.200.000  Americans  cur- 
rently unemployed,  it  is  even  more  vital 
that  we  now  take  action  to  assist  the 
millions  of  Americans  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  who  for  years 
have  been  suffering  from  chronic  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  very  basic  and 
significant  economic  factors.  By  help- 
Ityg  to  solve  this  persistent  asy^ect  of  our 
unemployment  problem  we  w  ill  be  great- 
ly conliibuting  to  the  .solution  of  the 
current  economic  situation. 

Let  u.«i  at  this  point  examine  briefly 
the  ba.'ilc  factors  which  have  oivrated  in 
our  economy  and  have  produced  tlie  type 
of  chronic  dlMrew  to  which  I  refer  and 
which  account  for  the  persl.'dcnce  of  un- 
employment In  manv  areas. 

I'liPl  Probably  the  mo^t  important 
f.ictor  iM  t'le  lack  of  lndll^l|•lal  dlver.'sifl- 
catlon  or,  in  other  worda.  the  dejxrnd- 
ence  iijx^n  one  industry  as  a  source  of 
Income.  Thl.?  is  a  common  characteriu- 
tic  in  the  United  Stated  afTecting  thou- 
fcands  of  American  communities.  How 
often  do  wo  drive  throuph  a  relatively 
small  American  town  and  sec  only  one 
plant  around  which  we  know  the  entire 
community  revolves?  And  this  applies 
even  to  .some  of  our  fair-sijsed  cities 
which  might  have  more  than  one  .smoke- 
stack but  they  all  produce  the  same 
commodity. 

This  condition  is  especially  prevalent 
in  the  textile  industry  and  the  coal  in- 
dustn*-.  both  of  which  have  been  partic- 
ularly hard-hit  by  imemployment.  The 
liquidation  of  many  a  cotton  or  woolen 
mill  in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  the 
South  has  crippled  entire  communities. 
Recently,  for  example,  the  closure  of  one 
textile  plant  in  the  twin  cities  of  Bidde- 
ford-Saco.  Maine,  with  a  population  of 
some  30,000  was  enough  to  raise  the  un- 
employment level  of  that  community  to 
appro.\iinatcly  30  percent.     In  Sanford, 


Maine,  the  liquidation  of  one  woolen  mill 
was  enough  to  throw  a  majority  of  that 
town's  workers  out  of  employment. 
The.se  two  examples  can  be  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  in  the  textile  Industry. 
Many  a  city  and  town  in  New  England  is 
dotted  with  the  dark  empty  hulks  of  for- 
mer thriving  textile  plants.  And  cer- 
tainly in  the  coal  industry  we  can  cite 
example  after  example  of  commimities 
acutely  affected  by  serious  cut-backs  in 
coal  production  becau.se  these  commu- 
nities had  no  other  industry  but  that  of 
mining  coal.  This  same  situation  ap- 
plies to  hundreds  of  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  which  depend  al- 
ma';t  entirely  on  one  or  two  industries 
for  their  economic  survival.  I  mention 
textiles  and  coal  only  because  tliey  are 
the  best  known  examples. 

Second.  A  second  basic  factor  which 
has  resulted  in  chronic  and  persistent 
economic  distress  for  many  areas  of  this 
"country  is  technological  change.  This 
has  had  two  results.  First,  many  indus- 
tries have  been  superseded  because  their 
products  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  result 
of  inventions  which  completely  replace 
them.  Secondly,  many  laborsaving  ma- 
chines have  been  developed  which  in- 
crea.se  production,  but  call  for  fewer 
workers.  In  each  case  unemployment 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Many 
areas  of  the  Nation  dependent  on  indus- 
tries which  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  re- 
sult of  new  and  different  products  are  in 
very  serious  economic  troubles.  Altooha. 
Pa.,  for  one  example,  has  depended  upon 
the  production  and  maintenance  of 
steam  locomotives  and  cars  for  its  ma- 
jor source  of  employment.  The  change 
from  steam  locomotives  to  ditsels  has 
resulted  in  depressed  conditions  in  that 
community.  The  second  result  of  tech- 
nolopical  cl^nn^re.  laborsaving  machines. 
aLso  effects  unemployment.  Net  only  do 
they  throw  many  people  out  of  work 
V.  hen  they  arc  Introduced,  but  they  often 
IncrenRe  production.  If  demand  dots 
not  fncvcasc  at  the  same  time,  Rerloun 
economic  consequences  arc  the  result. 
ThU  IJ!  certainly  one  of  the  reason*  f  jr 
the  present  dlfllrultles  in  the  coal  indus- 
try— source:  Federal  Arista  nee  to  La- 
bor Surplus  Areas.  Report  prepared  for 
the  Commitiee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 85th  Cohiiress,  Itt  scbsion,  by  Sar 
A  Levitan/.O-jvcrnracnt  Printins  Office, 
V/anhin^ton,  1957,  pane  5. 

Third.  A  third  basic  factor  i  account - 
Ins  for  much  economic  distress  in  many 
communities  Is  chronic  seasonal  uncm- 
ploym.ent.  Examples  of  such  areas  aic 
resort  centers  like  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
and  tobacco  procc.'ssing  centers  such  as 
Durham  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Areas  such 
as  Washington  County.  Maine,  where  the 
blueberry  and  flih  industries  employ 
people  only  in  the  su.mmcrtime,  also  fall 
in,  this  category.  Such  communities  suf- 
fer greatly  during  the  off-season  because 
they  lack  sufficient  industrial  diversi- 
fication to  dovetail  with  the  seasonal 
employment. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  important  factor 
basic  to  many  economic  ills  is  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Several  dec- 
ades ago,  for  example,  such  sections  of 
the  Nation  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Llichiean  and  nortlicin  Wisconsin  and 
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Minnesota  accounted  for  a  large  proF>or- 
tion  of  the  total  lumber  production  and 
copper  mining  in  the  United  States,  but 
as  the  resources  of  these  areas  have  been 
depleted  and  new  industries  have  not 
been  substituted,  these  areas  have  suf- 
fered economic  reversal  in  recent  years. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  areas  for- 
merly endowed  with  abundant  supplier 
of  lumber,  silver,  gold,  fisheries,  and 
other  resources. 

Fifth.  Finally,  we  can  cite  Fedf^ral 
policies  as  another  basic  cause  of  certain 
economic  difficulties.  On  April  2  m  the 
Senate  I  described  how  various  Govern- 
ment policies  such  as  the  farm  program, 
the  foreign  trade  program,  and  the  for- 
eign-aid program  had  seriously  con- 
tributed to  the  plight  of  the  domestic 
textile  indu.stry.  The  fish,  plywood, 
watch,  camera,  cheese,  and  china  indus- 
tries are  but  a  few  of  the  many  others 
which  have  also  been  handicapped  as 
a  consequence  of  Federal  policies.  In 
some  cases,  this  had  led  entire  communi- 
ties into  chronic  unemployment  and  into 
distressed  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
basic  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in 
producing  a  type  of  economic  slump 
quite  different  from  what  the  Nation  is 
now  experiencing.  These  factors  have 
resulted  not  in  a  temporary  problem  for 
the  areas  involved,  but  in  a  persistent 
and  chronic  problem  which  can  never 
be  solved  merely  by  urging  people  to 
spend  more,  by  i-educing  the  Federal 
Reserve's  rediscount  rate,  by  construct- 
ing post  offices,  and  the  like.  What  is 
needed  in  order  to  assist  areas  suffering 
from  these  problems  are  grants  and 
loans  to  encourage  diversification  of  in- 
dustry, to  prepare  sites  for  industrial 
development,  to  offer  technical  advice,  to 
make  studies  of  resources  and  other  eco- 
nomic potentials,  and  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  literally  accomplish  a  renais- 
sance in  the  economies  of  such  areas 

It  is  my  firm  belief.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  S.  3683, 
would  have  this  effect.  Before  com- 
menting on  its  specific  provisions,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  well  for  us  to  recognize 
the  extent  of  this  chronic  and  persistent 
problem  of  unemployment  as  it  exists  in 
our  Nation. 

First,  how  do  we  determine  when  an 
area  suffers  from  chronic  and  persistent 
unemployment?  The  Buieau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  now  cla-ssifles  areas 
as  having  substantial  labor  surplus  when 
the  ration  of  unemployment  to  the  labor 
force  in  a  labor  market  is  6  percen'  or 
more.  It  is.  therefore,  appropriate  on 
the  basis  of  this  experience  to  use  this 
measure  as  a  test  of  distress.  There  is 
a  need  for  one  more  criteria,  however, 
to  determine  how  chronic  a  given  situa- 
tion might  be.  and  that  is  to  measure 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
ratio  of  unemployment  to  the  labor  force 
has  been  6  percent  or  more. 

On  the  basis  of  these  criteria  there  are 
at  the  present  time  20  major  areas  of 
chronic  persistent  imemployment  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these.  10,  Altoona. 
Pa.;  Lawrence.  Mass.;  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.:  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.;  Asheville.  N.  C;  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.;  Lowell.  Mass.;  and  Fall 
River,   Mass.,   have   suffered   at   least    6 


percent  unemployment  since  1951.  Not 
since  October  1957,  Mr.  President,  when 
our  current  difficulties  began,  but  since 
1951,  7  long  years  ago.  And  remember. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  major  areas 
affecting  millions  of  people. 

The  other  10  major  areas  of  chronic 
persistent  unemployment  include:  Dur- 
ham. N.  C,  which  has  suffered  at  lea.st 
6  percent  unemployment  since  1952; 
Johnstown.  Pa  .  since  1953;  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  since  1954.  Huntington.  W  Va  , 
and  Ashland.  Ky..  since  the  same  year; 
Evansville.  Ind  ,  since  1-955;  Knoxville, 
Tenn  ,  since  1955;  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 
Kenosha,  Wis.  since  1956;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  since  1956;  and  Erie.  Pa  .  which 
since  1955  has  periodically  suffered  from 
at  least  6  percent  unemployment. 

In  addition  to  these  20  major  areas 
there  are  44  smaller  areas  which  meet 
the  qualifications  of  chronic  vinemploy- 
ment.  These  areas  stretch  from  Maine 
to  Alabama,  from  Massachusetts  to  Ok- 
lahoma, from  Michigan  to  Texas.  They 
represent  a  blight  on  the  economies  of 
16  States. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
describe  bi'iefly  one  of  these  small  areas 
in  my  own  State  which  I  believe  is  rep- 
resentative of  all  of  them  in  order  that 
we  may  fully  recognize  the  hardships 
resulting  from  chronic  unemployment 
This  is  the  Biddeford-Saco-Sanford  area 
in  southern  Maine. 

The  1950  census  indicated  the  popula- 
tion of  this  area  is  70.600.  Of  this  num- 
ber, the  estimated  labor  force  is  32.300. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  19  8  percent 
of  this  labor  force  is  unemployed.  This 
is  for  the  whole  area.  In  the  cities  of 
Biddleford  and  Saco.  however,  approxi- 
mately 30  precent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed.  The  closing  of  one  textile 
mill  employing  1.400  people  and  one  shoe 
factory  employing  3^5  people  accounted 
for  most  of  this.  Naturally,  when  large 
employers  in  relatively  small  cities  clo.se 
their  doors  many  other  people  indirectly 
dependent  on  them  are  also  affected. 
Thus  before  too  long,  cities  such  as  Bid- 
dleford and  Saco  practically  come  to  an 
economic  standstill  when  they  lose 
their  principal  industry. 

Mere  statistics  are  meaninRless.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  consider  such  areas. 
Behind  each  unemployment  figure  there 
IS  an  unemployed  worker  who  in  most 
cases  is  the  chief  breadwinner  of  a  fam- 
ily. In  areas  where  unemployment  has 
been  prevalent  for  many  months  and 
years  and  where,  without  legislation  ."^uch 
as  we  have  before  us  today,  there  is  little 
hope  of  eventual  relief  because  the  prob- 
lem is  a  chronic  one  having  little  to  do 
with  the  current  slump,  the  hardships 
experienced  by  the  entire  community 
are  acute  and  seemingly  unending.  For 
the  individual  worker  and  his  family, 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  of  either 
finding  new  employment  or  going  on  re- 
lief. Since  jobs  are  not  available  in  the 
area  and  since  few  people  want  to  ex- 
perience the  hardships  and  humility  of 
being  on  relief,  the  only  way  out  is  to 
-sever  one's  traditional  ties  with  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  his  town,  and  perhaps 
his  State,  and  move  to  another  area  of 
the  Nation.  This  is  constantly  happen- 
ing in  chronically-distressed  areas  and 


has  been  for  some  years  For  young 
people  with  small  families  .such  a  decision 
involves  great  problems.  For  older  peo- 
ple with  large  families  such  a  decision  Is 
practically  impossible  to  make.  An 
exodus  of  population,  however,  dooms  a 
community  to  eventual  ghost-town  char- 
acteristics unless  the  economy  can  be  re- 
juvenated. 

For  thase  who  remain  and  who  still 
have  some  hope  that  their  community 
will  once  again  flourish;  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  do  all  Uiat  is  within  their 
own  means  and  capacities  to  work  for  a 
new  future  for  their  community,  the 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years  of  un- 
employment are  indeed  difficult  The 
less  of  employment  Is  Indeed  diftlcult. 
The  loss  of  unemployment  checks  re- 
sults in  greater  dependency  on  Govern- 
ment help.  Savings  which  have  been 
made  over  the  years  vanish  In  no  time 
Houses  and  real  estate  are  lost.  Only 
special  relief  can  assist. 

Yet.  thousands  of  people  in  such  areas 
have  remained  and  are  still  hoping  for 
a  better  future.  They  contribute  time 
and  effort  to  organizations  established 
fur  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for 
new  industrial  development  But  an  al- 
ready distressed  area  hardly  has  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  to  evaluate 
fully  Its  industrial  i>otentials  and  to  un- 
dertake all  the  efforts  needed  to  create 
and  draw  to  it  new  industries  suitable 
to  Its  special  .skills  and  resources.  Un- 
employment results  in  fewer  collectible 
taxes  for  such  communities  and  greatly 
increased  relief  expenditures,  thus  creat- 
ine; a  double  burden  in  each  Instance. 
Only  Federal  and  Slate  assistance  can 
truly  make  these  efforts  succeed.  We, 
owe  the.se  communities  such  assistance. 
They  themselves  still  have  hope,  and 
the  rest  of  America  must  do  everything 
po.ssible  to  encourage  that  hope  t>efore 
It  dies  out  completely.  As  one  individual 
who  has  greatly  contributed  toward  a 
new  future  for  Sanford.  Maine,  said  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  1956; 

,  We  are  known  as  the  town  that  refused 
to  die  We  never  Rive  up.  Frank.ly.  we 
still  h.»ve  a  long  way  tn  go. 

This  was  said  in  1956.  This  hope  still 
exi.'^ts.  and  on  their  own  the  people  of 
Sanford.  Maine,  have  done  much  to  re- 
vive their  economy.  But  a  great  deal 
more  still  has  to  be  done,  and  only  Fed- 
eial  and  State  assistance  can  effectively 
accomplish   all  that   is  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  some  people  con- 
tinue to  uproot  their  lives  and  move 
away;  many  have  lost  their  homes  which 
they  have  lived  in  for  years;  businesses 
are  closing  or  going  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  local  purchasing 
power  as  a  result  of  unemployment.  The 
heads  of  many  families  are  trying  hard 
not  to  lose  their  homes  and  to  keep  their 
children  in  clothes  In  order  that  they 
may  go  to  school.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  traveling  50  or  60  miles  to  get 
.some  part-time  work.  And  since  the 
supply  of  labor  is  far  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  wage  .scale  is  very  Jow,  vary- 
ing between  $40  and  $50  a  week,  which 
is  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  costs  of 
a  family  of  four  or  more  in  these  days  of 
high  living  expenses. 
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The  idea  for  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  a  new  one.  For  several  years  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ommended pa.ssage  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. Other  similar  proposals  have 
been  made  in  holYi  Houses  of  Congress 
during  the  past  3  years.  However,  this 
new  bill  is  drawn  up  in  the  belief  that  it 
offers  the  best  possible  prouram  of  assist- 
ance to  economically  distressed  areas  at 
this  time 

While  this  program  is  oriented  toward 
the  needs  of  the  many  scattered  areas 
of  consistently  hi^ih  unemployment,  it 
al.so  provides  a  first-rate  means  of  cum- 
batint;  the  effects  of  the  current  slump  in 
the  economy.  The  funds  made  available 
under  this  program  will  not  be  limited 
In  their  effects  merely  to  the  locality 
where  spent  but  will  aid  other  facets  of 
the  economy  in  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  leans  and  nants  for  con- 
struction work,  for  example,  will  allevi- 
ate local  unemployment  and  help  the 
various  suppliers  and  manufacturers  of 
building  materials  and  equipment.  Tlius. 
this  measure  can  do  double  duty  both  as 
an  aid  to  the  chronically  distrei.sed 
area.s — which  is  its  main  function — and 
as  a  mesaure  to  counter  the  economic 
effects  of  the  current  slump. 

I  therefore  urgently  appeal  to  all  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
approve  S  3683  Its  assistance  will  be 
felt  by  millions  of  Americans  in  desperate 
need  of  help.  It  will  encourage  an  eco- 
nomic renais-sance  in  communities  acro-^s 
the  Nation.  It  is  clearly  in  the  national 
Interest.  TTiis  ConnrciS,  Mr.  President, 
should  it  approve  this  measure,  will  re- 
ceive the  grateful  arknowledument  of  an 
entire  Nation  which  is  in  great  need  of 
such  legislation  as  that  propo-.cd  by  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

This,  brieflly.  is  a  s^'neral  picture  of 
conditions  in  the  Bidde'ord-Saco-£-an- 
ford  area.  The  dc^ciiption  undoubtedly 
al.so  applies  to  all  the  other  areas  of 
chronic  and  persistent  unemployment. 
America  now  has  20  such  major  areas 
and  44  smaller  ones  the  .size  of  Bidde- 
ford -Saco- Sanford. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  continue  to 
Irrnorc  their  plisht?  We  are  a  penerous 
people  and  we  have  helped  and  still  are 
helping  underdeveloped  areas  all  over 
the  world  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Can  we  not  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
some  of  our  own  people  who  have  been 
suffering  net  since  October  1957  but  for 
many  years''  Wc  must  come  to  their 
aid.  Mr.  President,  and  S.  3C38  is  the 
vehicle  best  suited  for  our  efforts. 

This  bill  Ls  in  a  sense  a  mercer  of  two 
bills,  one  oriuinally  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  and 
the  other  by  myself.  It  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  deep-rooted  economic 
problems  of  such  areas  as  I  have  just 
described  by  means  of  augmenting  the 
outstanding,  though  many  times  inade- 
quate, efforts  of  the  local  communities. 
It  is  aimed  at  providing  assistance  to 
enable  such  area;>  to  achieve  lasting  im- 
provements and  to  establish  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies  through  cre- 
ation of  new  employment  opportunities. 
Specifically  this  assistance  would  be  in 
the  form  of  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
advice  to  those  industrial  as  well  as  rural 


areas  which  have  suffered  from  high  un- 
employment and  continuing  economic 
adveisities.  One  revolving  fund  of  $100 
million  would  provide  loans  to  local  re- 
development commissions  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvement  of  old  industrial 
properly  and  fur  the  construction  of  new 
factories  in  urban  areas.  Another  fund 
of  an  equal  amount  would  do  the  same 
for  rural  areas.  A  third  $100  million 
revolvui^  loan  fund — as  well  as  $75  mil- 
lion in  outriKht  grants — would  be  used  in 
distressed  areas  for  construction  of 
needed  public  facilities  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities.  Technical 
assistance  to  local  redevelopment  agen- 
cies in  the  form  of  evaluating  the  needs 
and  growth  potentialities  of  areas  is  also 
included  in  this  bill.  Redevelopment 
areas  would  receive  special  priorities  for 
urban  renewal  projects.  Special  voca- 
tional training  is  provided  to  help  work- 
ers learn  new  skills.  Taken  in  its  en- 
tirety, this  measure  brings  full  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bear  upon 
the  national  problem  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment in  scattered  areas  across  the 
Nation.  To  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  spending  and  is  still  spending 
billions  cf  dollars  in  order  to  help  eco- 
nomically stricken  areas  throughout  the 
world.  It  IS  now  time  that  such  help 
aL  o  be  extended  to  our  own  citizens  who 
are  in  jireal  need  cf  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield  to  me  .^ 

Mr.  PAYNE  I  ajn  very  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  not  only  on  his  statement  today, 
but  on  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
on  the  bill,  tORCther  with  the  distm- 
guislicd  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
PMr.  DorcLAsI  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Curiency. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  com- 
mitt<^  meetings  as  the  bill  took  shape. 
It  represents  a  compromise  and  adjust- 
ment among  many  points  of  view.  It 
seemed  to  me  tliat  in  tiie  form  in  which 
the  bill  was  finally  reixjrted  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  it 
met  practically  all  the  objections  which 
had  been  rai.sed  to  it.  and  still  left  the 
pure  gold  of  the  measure  for  tlie  re- 
covery of  economically  depressed  areas. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mame  and  tiie  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  sought  to  do  was  a 
job  of  rehabilitation.  Often  an  opera- 
tion to  relieve  a  malignancy  in  an  in- 
dividual costs  money.  It  is  a  difficult 
oi>eration  to  perform.  But  if  the  opeia- 
tion  relieves  the  individual  of  continued 
dependence  and  inability  to  sustain  him- 
self, the  investment  in  the  operation 
pays  tiie  biggest  dividends  of  any  uivest- 
ment  that  could  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  PajTie- 
Douglas  version  of  the  bill,  in  its  final 
version,  seeks  to  do  is  to  perform  a 
major  ojjeration  on  areas  which  are  sick 
and  need  to  be  rehabilitated.  Once  re- 
habilitated, they  will  be  self-sustaining 
and  prosix?rous.  As  we  all  know,  the 
prosperity  of  an  area  can  enable  it 
quickly  to  pay  back  not  only  the  loan, 
but  large  dividends  for  couraije  in  mak- 


ing the  loan,  in  the  form  of  increased 
income  taxes  and  other  contributioiu  to 
our  Nation  s  economy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  worked 
so  hard  on  the  bill,  and  for  the  results 
he  has  thus  achieved  in  its  preparation 
and  con.'ideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  kind  remarks.  It 
is  rare  that  an  individual  Senator  has 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  two  commit- 
tees with  a  very  distinguished  colleague 
who  strives  to  bring  about  the  best  re- 
sults possible  from  his  efforts.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
two  committees  with  my  di.'^tinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  We  serve  on 
subcommittees  working  on  many  of 
these  problems. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  are  very 
true.  He  has  rendered  the  greatest  as- 
sistance in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  toward  the  success  cf  the 
pejiding  legislation,  both  in  the  pre- 
liminary deliberations  and  in  his  work 
in  the  full  committee  when  the  bill  came 
before  it  for  final  discussion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  sincerely  for 
the  kind  remarks  he  has  made.  They 
are  typical  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   COTTON.     Mr.   President,   there 
are  a   few  ob.servations  which  I  feel  I 
must  make  on  the  pending  bill. 

Before  making  them,  however,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney]  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Payne  1  who  has.  with  deep  sincer- 
ity and  with  unflagging  industry,  worked 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  and  in  the 
CiTort  to  .secure  its  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  always 
alert  to  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  I  can  appreciate  and  admire 
his  v.  ork  on  the  bill.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  must  follow  him  en  the  floor  of  th? 
Senate  in  an  expres.sion  of  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  \eiy  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  PAYNE.  Before  my  good  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
demerits  of  the  proposed  legislation  in 
his  \ery  capable  manner,  let  me  express 
my  sincei-e  appreciation  to  him  for  the 
kind  remarks  he  has  just  made. 

The  Senate  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
body.'  and  I  would  not  have  it  any  dif- 
ferent. We  can  all  be  aiming  down  the 
road  toward  a  definite  objective,  but  still 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  certain 
measures  before  the  Senate. 

With  that  observation.  I  shall  sit 
quietly  and  listen  to  my  colleague  as  he 
speaks  in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  not  go  into  any  great  detail  in 
opposing  the  pending  bill,  nor  shall  I. 
in  tlie  few  moments  I  expect  to  u.se.  even 
attempt  to  mention  all  the  objections 
to  it. 

The  reason  I  am  impelled  to  speak 
briefly  in  the  Senate  today  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  area  redevelopment  stems 
back  to  the  year  1949.  when,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
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was  my  privilege  to  be  servinpr  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
that  body,  and  to  be  servinc;  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Cotton  Acreage  which  was 
holding  extensive  hearings. 

As  Senators  know,  the  pending  bill 
i.s  not  the  first  bill  of  its  kind  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  Congress.  There  was  a 
bill  similar  to  this  back  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress. It  was  introduced  and  pressed 
by  Senator  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina,  I 
believe. 

In  the  year  1949,  the  very  well  known 
president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  who.  inci- 
dentally, in  hearings  on  the  pending  bill, 
was  represented  by  one  of  his  staff  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  came  before  our  sub- 
committee, testifying  on  another  sub- 
ject. Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  made  a 
rather  bold,  bald  statement.  I  am  about 
to  read  from  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  entitled 
"Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  and  Market- 
ing Quota  Problems,"  Serial  e:  of  the 
81st  Congress,  page  348.  Mr.  Patton,  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  fust  said  that  he 
had  a  plan,  and  the  Farmers  Union  had 
a  plan,  for  furnishing  markets  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  country  by 
industrializing  the  West  and  the  South, 
and  thus  building  up  a  consumer  market 
for  agricultural  produce.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  very  meritorious  goal. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Therefore,  In  September  lf>48,  we  pro- 
posed what  we  call  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1050.  a  proposal  which  later  was 
offered  In  the  House  and  Senate  In  siibst.in- 
tlally  the  same  form  by  Represent.-' tlve 
Wright  Patman  and  Senators  James  E.  Mur- 
ray aad  John  Sparkman. 

This  bill  would  reorpanlze  and  revitalize 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Curporatlou. 
give  It  a  $13  billion — 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President — 

a  $15  billion  revolving  fund,  and  direct  It 
to  make  loans  tliat  would  put  into  effect 
the  long-range  programs  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  annual  Economic  Report  to 
Congress. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

A  primary  aim  of  that  bill  Is  to  afford 
capital  to  provide  enterprisers  for  the  In- 
dustrialization of  the  South  and  the  West. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that  end.  it  will,  of 
course — 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  words,  be- 
cause I  have  never,  in  the  12  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress,  heard  a  more  frank, 
bold,  and  unguarded  statement — 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  use  this  loaning 
authority  also  to  break  up  monopoliziition, 
the  control  of  the  majority  of  which  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Industrial  Northeast. 

Naturally,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  representative  from  the 
New  England  area,  I  took  exception  to 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  F^om  what  document 
is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  reading  from  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
81st  Congress,  page  348.    I  shall  be  very 


glad  to  furnl.sh  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  felt  then,  as  I  feel 
now,  that  Mr.  Patton's  statement  was  "a 
rather  frank  declaration  of  war"  on  the 
section  of  the  country  which  I,  in  part, 
represent.  I  asked  the  witne.ss  if  he 
seriously  advocated  that  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  Government  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  section,  to  break 
onf>  section,  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

His  reply  was  especially  interesting, 
and  I  again  quote  from  this  document: 

Mr.  P.\TTON.  That  might  sound  thut  way 
to  you,  Mr.  Conpressman.  but  actually  I  have 
said  out  in  the  West  and  the  South  that  all 
I  nm  talking  about  Is  that  I  want  the  In- 
dustrial Northeast  and  the  capital  control  to 
get  their  feet  off  our  necks. 

Then  I  made  this  statement  to  him: 

Mr.  Cotton.  Fundamentally,  where  we  dif- 
fer Is  the  fact  that  you  think  It  Is  the  li.nc- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  put  Us 
power  behind  bringing  about  this  change  In 
shift  which  you  think  may  be  desirable  from 
one  section  to  another? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  not  tryinc:  to  resur- 
rect old  history  or  to  reopen  old  sores. 
However,  back  in  1949,  a  leader  of  a 
great  farm  organization,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  I  have  no  doubt,  openly  de- 
clared that  he  wanted  to  iiave  a  bill 
passed  which  would  create  a  fund,  not 
of  some  S380  million,  such  as  is  involved 
in  the  pending  bill,  which  is  a  very  mild 
and  pale  imitation  of  the  previous  one, 
but  he  wanted  at  that  time,  and  his 
great  organization  was  thoroughly  be- 
hind the  project,  to  create  a  fund  of 
$15  billion,  collected  from  the  taxi)ayers 
of  every  State  in  the  Union;  and  then, 
at  the  behest  of  some  administrator  in 
Washington,  have  it  u.sed  to  break  down 
the  industrial  supremacy  or  prosperity 
of  a  particular  section  where  industry 
may  have  beon  .somewhat  entrenched, 
and  to  build  it  up  somewhere  else. 

I  hasten  to  say.  as  I  am  sure  that 
every  Senator  understands,  that  I  am 
not  .suggestinq;  that  the  able  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  bill,  for  whom  I  have  the 
deepest  and  most  profound  respect,  have 
any  such  extreme  idea  in  mind.  Far 
fzom  it. 

I  find  in  the  bill  an  attempt  to  avoid 
that  very  thing,  because  the  bill — I  am 
trying  to  be  fair — starting  at  the  bottom 
of  page  7,  provides: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commt.ssloner  Is  author- 
ized to  purcha.se  evidences  of  indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (Inducting  Immediate 
participations  therein)  to  aid  In  financing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  and  facil- 
ities {Including  machinery  and  equipment) 
for  Industrial  usrxge.  for  the  construction  of 
new  factory  buildings,  for  rehablUtatlfw  of 
abandoned  or  unoccupied  factory  buildings. 

Then  the  bill  provides: 

Such  financial  a.sslstance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  8i;ch  assistance  will  result  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

Those  words  prove  two  things  to  me. 
First,  they  prove  that  the  framers  and 
proponents  of  the  bill  desire,  so  far  as 
possible  within  the  term  of  tlie  bill,  to 


erect  a  barrier  against  some  bureaucrat 
in  Washington  building  up  one  section 
of  the  country  by  tearing  down  anoUier 
section. 

However,  the  second  thing  the  lan- 
guage proves  to  me  is  that  even  the  most 
ardent  supiwrters  of  the  bill  were  thor- 
oughly aware  of  tlie  need  of  putting  up 
such  a  barrier  and  were  thoroughly 
aware  of  what  might  happen  if  Con- 
gre.s.s,  with  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, pa.ssed  a  law  which  put  the  Fed- 
eral Governnvcnt  in  a  field  which  it  has 
never  enterexl — and  Hca\en  knows  It  is 
in  enough  fields  now — and  they  lecog- 
nizcd  the  fact  that  tliere  was  a  danger 
there. 

Furthermore,  let  me  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  words  we  put  into  the  bill, 
and  no  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  erect 
such  a  barrier,  and  no  matter  how  many 
criteria  we  write  into  the  bill,  llie  fact 
remains  that  when  .«;ome  official  of  the 
Government  in  Washington,  \i\  his  wis- 
dom and  in  the  exerci.se  of  his  judgment, 
declares  one  section  of  the  country — I 
care  not  whether  it  be  my  section  or  a 
.section  represented  by  any  other  Sena- 
tor, or  whether  it  be  my  county  or  an- 
other county,  mv  city  or  another  city — 
to  be  in  need  of  Federal  a.'^sistance  for 
redevelopment,  even  though  the  Federal 
resources  are  not  u-sed  to  take  bodily 
from  one  .section  the  mills,  the  indus- 
tries, and  the  activities  which  are  there 
and  to  move  them  to  another,  still,  when 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reaches  out  and  helps  develop  one 
.section  it  is  bound  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  other  .sections. 

It  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  It  will 
have  such  adverse  effect,  because  if  u 
new  industry  is  located  in  another  city, 
certainly  it  will  not  be  located  in  mine. 
The  bill  destroys  Initiative,  and  elimi- 
nates the  good  old  principle  of  Ameri- 
can competition.  It  places  them  In  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucrat  in  Washington. 
This  movement  will  spread  once  it 
starts.  The  administration  of  the  law 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  official  in 
Washington,  who  will  have  the  power,  at 
least  partially,  to  determine  what  sec- 
tions of  the  country  shall  be  encouraged 
industrially  or  helped  financially,  and 
what  sections,  in  his  wisdom,  do  not  need 
such  a.ssi.stance. 

I  do  not  deny  that  at  the  moment  a 
certain  amount  of  good  might  well  come 
from  the  measure,  if  it  were  properly 
administered,  for  the  l>enefit  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  In 
some  cities  in  my  neighboring  Stat«  of 
Maine  the  textile  mills  are  shut  down. 
The  cities  need  rehabilitation,  I  ad- 
mire and  respt»ct  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr.  Payne  I  for  the  valiant 
fight  he  is  making  in  the  Senate,  day 
after  day,  for  his  i>eople  and  his  State. 
I  hope  the  p)eople  of  Maine  realize  how 
hard  he  is  fighting  for  tlieir  interests.  I 
ana  not  criticizing  that.  I  admire  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  doing  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  tliere  are  a 
few  cities  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  just  across 
tlie  tKjrder  from  New  Hampshire,  which 
might  qualify  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram,    II  might  well  be  that  some  of  my 


constituent*  would  have  Jobs  restored  to 
them  in  cities  across  the  boimdary.  The 
bill  might  be  helpful  even  to  my  State. 

But  during  tJie  past  25  years  New 
Hampsire  has  lost  Industry  after  indus- 
tiy.  The  great  Amoskeag  Mills,  prob- 
ably the  largest  cotton  mills  in  history, 
left  Manchester.  N.  H.,  almost  overnight, 
leaving  the  largest  city  of  my  State  pros- 
trate. But  the  people  of  Manchester 
were  able,  by  organizing  and  pooling 
their  resources  and  by  calling  to  their 
aid  the  best  brains  and  the  best  business 
leadership  in  the  commimity  and  the 
State,  to  bring  in  new.  smaller,  diversi- 
fied industries.  In  doing  so,  they  split 
up  the  former  Amoskeag  Mills,  and  the 
city  of  Manchester,  N.  H..  is  better  off 
today  with  its  diversified  industries  than 
It  would  have  been  had  the  city  con- 
tinued to  be  dependent  upon  one  indiis- 
try. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress,  in  my  home- 
town  a  nonprofit  corporation  was 
formed  to  take  over  woolen  mills  which 
were  abandoned,  and  new  industries  were 
started  instead.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  other  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. So  I  know  It  can  be  done.  Yes. 
we  had  hard  times,  but  have  improved 
our  conditions  without  having  someone 
In  Wa-shington  help  u.s  in  our  efforts. 
We  have  not  had  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  justify  wiiat  we  have  done  We 
have  not  had  to  come  here  and  appear 
before  a  Secretary  or  a  commi.'Jsloner  to 
prove  that  our  need  was  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  someone  el.se. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
know  the  story,  if  it  is  proper  to  mention 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  of  the  fa- 
mous prayer  of  the  Scotchman  who  said. 
■  O  Lord.  I  do  not  ask  for  riches;  I  only 
ask  to  be  shown  where  thfy  are  "' 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  observed 
throtm-hout  the  years  that  enterprising 
communities  will  face  emergencies,  and 
they  have  done  so  many  times,  without 
having  someone  in  Washington  help 
them  to  do  it. 

I  wish  to  read  a  statement  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  report 
of  the  first  Hoover  Commission.  Mr. 
Hoover  said  somethinr  about  direct  Gov- 
ernment lending.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
President  Hoover  who  establi.'hed  the 
RFC.  But  in  his  work  on  the  first  Hoover 
Commi.ssion.  he  discovered,  as  the  Com- 
mission di.scovered.  the  abuses  which  had 
occurred  in  the  RFC.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  they  had  not  occurred  because  of 
any  particular  political  party  or  admin- 
istration; they  had  simply  ari.sen  In  the 
nature  of  things.     Mr.  Hoover  said: 

Direct  lending  by  the  Government  to  per- 
•ons  or  enterprises  open  up  dangerous  pos- 
Blbllitles  of  waste  and  favoritism  to  Individ- 
uals or  enterprises.  It  Invites  political  and 
private  pressures.  or  even  corruption. 
Emergencies  may  arise  In  depression,  war.  na- 
tional defense,  or  dis-astor  which  must  be 
met  in  this  way.  But  direct  lending  should 
be  absolutely  avoided  except  for  emergen- 
cies. 

I  know  Senators  may  say  that  this  is 
a  time  of  emergency.  But  that  is  a  moot 
question.  We  live  in  emergencies. 
Year  by  year,  we  pass  from  one  crisis  to 
another. 

There  has  been  one  experiment  In  the 
matter  of  area  redevelopment.    Without 


desiring  to  stir  up  memories  of  other 
struggles  on  the  floor,  I  simply  remind 
the  Senate  that  until  1956,  when  the 
practice  was  abandoned  completely  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoricy,  appro- 
priations were  made  from  the  beginning 
for  the  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  sincerely 
for  the  purpo.se,  of  developing  the  latent 
waterpower  of  that  great  area.  Re- 
member. Mr.  President,  that  beautiful 
valley  was  made  to  bloom,  and  it  was 
made  to  bloom  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  ready  and  willing  to  help 
in  making  certain  that  the  power  of 
this  country  is  developed  In  any  place 
w  here  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
develop  it,  and  where  its  help  is  needed. 
But  after  the  hydroelectric  pcssibilities 
had  reached  their  zenith,  had  reached 
their  limit,  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  went  on.  But  in  1954,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  other  body,  I  discovered 
In  the  budget  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  2  or  3  interesting  items  under 
the  title  of  "Resource  Development," 
which  strangely  reminds  one  of  a  strong 
similarity  between  that  title  and  the 
title  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Under  that  title  in  the  budget  was  an 
item  for  forest  resouices  and  develop- 
ment, including  investigations,  forest 
producLs.  forest  protection,  and  reforest- 
ation, $654,000:  industrial  development 
assistance,  $33,000;  analysis  of  regional 
b'osiness  and  GoveiTim(  nt  activities, 
$147,000;  reservoir  development — which 
meant  the  building  of  parks  and  other 
very  delightful  places  along  the  artifi- 
cial lakes  which  liad  been  made  by  the 
dams— 5286,000;  recreation  develop- 
ment, $106,000;  fish  and  game  develop- 
ment. $85,000. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  show  what 
happens  when  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  sincere  and  ardent  persons  who 
administer  its  executive  functions  get 
into  such  a  field.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects  taxes  from  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  then  decides  that  a 
particular  locality,  either  urban  or  re- 
newal, needs  help  and  sees  to  it  that  the 
locality  gets  it. 

I  object  to  the  philo.sophy  of  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  none  of  us  is  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  sections  of  the  coun- 
try w  hich  are  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment or'  to  the  welfare  of  the  sections 
of  the  country  which  need  further  de- 
velopment. 

I  su!;gest  the  following  as  a  pood  fiscal 
rule  applicable  to  any  field  of  activity, 
and  it  is  a  rule  to  which  we  had  better 
return:  Before  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  to  care  for  the  needs  of  only 
a  chosen  few,  the  Congress  should  de- 
tennine  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able,  legitimately,  to  con- 
tribute its  siiaie  in  caring  for  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair  • ,  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  a  position  to  state  the 


facts  which  caused  that  company  to 
move  from  New  Hampshire  a  number  of 
years  ago? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  my  friend  refer 
to  the  Amoskeag  Co.? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  was  a  cotton  mill, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  However,  it 
did  not  move  anywhere:  it  went  out  of 
business,  and  was  liquidated.  Various 
factors  contributed  to  its  liquidation. 

That  leads  me  to  state  that  even  if 
the  propo.sed  Commissioner  had  advisory 
consultants  and  an  advisory  board,  tm- 
der  the  proposed  law,  it  would  be  rather 
hard  for  him  to  determine  whether  a 
certain  business  failed  because  of  a  lack 
of  business  guidance,  or  because  of  otlier 
factors. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  it  is  true  that  numerous  textile 
mills  have  moved  from  my  State  to  the 
South.  However,  I  am  not  here  to  com- 
plain about  that.  Sometimes  they 
moved  because  the  Southern  States  were 
in  a  position  to  offer  them  inducements 
which  New  Hampshire  could  not  offer. 

Under  Its  constitution.  New  Hamp- 
shire cannot  use  any  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  new  plants  to  be  offered 
to  industries;  nor  can  New  Hampshire 
grant  any  industry  an  exemption,  for 
any  period  whatsoever,  from  State  taxa- 
tion. I  think  those  constitutional  pro- 
visions are  good  ones. 

I  hasten  to  state,  for  I  wish  to  be  fair, 
that  it  has  often  been  asserted — I  have 
heard  it  asserted  in  the  Congress — that 
New  England  lost  mills  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  because  of  the  cheap  power  which 
is  available  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
However,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  true:  at  least,  it  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  textile  mills.  In  the 
ca.se  of  steel  or  aluminum  mills  or  other 
heavy  industries,  the  cost  of  power  is 
of  great  importance.  But  in  the  case 
of  textile  mills,  the  cost  of  electric 
power  is  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance. Therefore.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  fair  for  any  of  the  Members  of 
Coneress  from  the  New  England  States 
to  begin  to  shed  crocodile  tears  and  to 
say  that  certain  textile  mills  moved  from 
New  England  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
because  of  the  availability  there  of  cheap 
electric  power  for  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  helping  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand — although  it  is 
not  possible  to  prove  this — I  believe  it 
is  true,  and  I  think  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  terrific  impetus  was  given  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Tennessee  Valley  States  by 
meiyis  of  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  first,  by  means 
of  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  there — a  development  which  I  re- 
gard as  reasonable  and  sound — and  then 
by  the  construction  of  great  steam 
plants,  which  were  built  with  the  use 
of  capital  furnished  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation — a  development  which  I 
cannot  justify — and  then  by  furnishing 
fertilizer  free  of  charge,  and  by  other 
activities,  all  of  which  are  paid  for  either 
with  the  money  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  or  from  the  income  of  the 
TVA  itself.  I  believe  that  the  impetus 
those  developments  gave  to  the  economy 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  States  enabled 
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them  to  offer  inducementa — such  as  new 
buildings,     tax     exemptions,     and     so 

forth — which  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  mills  to  those  States.  That  move- 
ment occurred  also  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  raw  mateiials,  and  possibly  be- 
cause of  certain  labor  advantages. 
However,  all  that  is  a  dead  horse;  I  am 
not  here  to  lament  about  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  which  was 
made  long  ago — not  licre  in  the  Sen- 
ate— the  statement  that  "New  England 
is  just  a  land  of  unproductive  farms  and 
dying  industries."  Mr.  President,  I  deny 
that.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
New  England  States,  by  means  of  the 
skills  of  their  people,  can  work  out  their 
destiny. 

However,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  is  confronted  with  a  bill — even 
one  which  would  help  the  constituents 
of  the  State  which  is  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine — which  provides 
that,  first,  the  Federal  Government 
shall  enter  a  new  field — and.  second, 
that  a  new  Government  department  will 
be  created — for  technically  the  a^^ency 
referred  to  is  not  now  a  department;  it 
is  a  bureau;  and  the  proposal  is  that  a 
new  chunk  of  bureaucracy  shall  be  de- 
veloped; and,  third,  that  a  commis- 
sioner, sittin?  in  Washinirton.  shall 
determine  what  sections  of  the  country 
shall  be  aided;  and  when  I  find,  further, 
that  the  bill  al.so  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  help  train  the 
workincr  people  and  will  help  develop 
their  skills.  I  am  constrained  to  state, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  some  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  beautiful  States  of  the 
South — and  I  love  them — if  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  States  of  the  South, 
where  the  sun  always  shines,  and  where 
one  can  lie  under  a  fruit  tree  and  have 
the  fruit  drop  into  his  mouth,  and  where 
factories  can  be  constructed  on  sites 
close  to  the  sources  of  raw  materials — 
if  some  of  the  residents  of  that  area  had 
to  make  a  living  in  dear  old  rockbound 
New  Eneland,  they  would  starve  to 
death  in  2  weeks. 

In  the  cities  of  liOwell  and  Lawrence, 
Mass.:  Manchester  and  Nashua,  N.  H.; 
and  in  the  preat  cities  of  Maine,  for 
generations  the  people  have  developed 
the  weavinET  and  spinning  skills.  The 
skills  of  generations  of  textile  workers 
and  other  workers  tliere  have  enabled 
the  New  England  States  to  remain  in 
business.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  you 
can  understand  my  infuriation  when,  in 
1949.  I  heard  the  great  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union  state.  "I  want  to  reach 
out  and  tax  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try $15  billion,  and  create  a  sinking 
fund;  and  the  first  thing  we  shall  do 
with  that  fund  is  u.se  it  to  break  New 
England." 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
such  purpose  in  connection  with  the  bill 
now  under  debate.  But  the  quotation  I 
have  just  given  shows  what  may  hap- 
pen, and  shows  the  philosophy  which 
is  behind  this  bill — a  philosophy  to 
which  I  object. 

Mr.  PAYNE  rose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 


from  Maine.  After  he  concludes  his 
questions.  I  should  like  to  proceed  for 
about  3  minutes  more;  and  tlien  I  shall 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
He  is  fully  aware,  is  he  not.  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  no  new  agency, 
as  such,  will  be  established  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C? 

Mr,  COTTON.  It  Is  clear  that  a  new 
commissioner  will  be  appointed.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  he  will  serve  in  an 
existing  agency.  However,  my  friend 
certainly  Ls  old  enough  to  know  the  facts 
of  life;  and  he  knows  that  when  In  the 
womb  of  one  of  the  great  departments 
in  the  United  States  Government,  a  new- 
activity  is  commenced  in  the  city  of 
Washin^'ton,  it  does  not  take  much  longer 
than  9  months  to  bring  forth  the  baby. 
So  one  can  bo  as  sure  that  a  new  depart- 
ment or  new  agency  will  be  developed 
and  established  as  one  is  sure  that  night 
follows  day. 

Mr.  PAYNE.,  Mr.  President.  I  still  .say 
that  no  new  a'gency.  as  such,  will  be  es- 
tablished. Ihe  functions  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  be  performed  under  an  existing 
agency. 

It  is  true'  t^at  there  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate division.  However,  if  my  colleague 
will  examine  pages  338  and  339  of  the 
hearings,  he  will  find  that  there  now 
exists,  and  has  existed  for  some  time, 
in  the  Department  of  c'bmmerce,  an  In- 
strumentality which,  although  it  does  not 
have  any  tools,  has  been  char-red  with 
the  duty  of  giving  advice.  In  order  to  be 
helpful  to  communities  which  have  been 
in  distress.  I  wish  to  .say  that  particular 
group,  with  very  limited  means  at  its 
disposal,  does  a  ver>-  remarkable  job  in 
providing  information  and  detaile<l  ac- 
counting of  how  a  community  may  bene- 
fit and  help  itself. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
it  comes  to  questions  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. I  may  .'ay.  with  modesty.  I  will 
take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  have  been  at  work  on  this  problem 
dating  back  to  the  early  1930s,  and  I 
have  some  kn;iwled':e  of  what  it  Uikes  to 
bring  about  rehabilitation  of  communi- 
ties. We  are  not  talking  about  communi- 
ties which  suddenly,  overnight,  have  been 
stricken  with  unemployment,  which  have 
gone  along  for  3  or  4  months  with  an 
unemployment  problem.  We  are  talkins 
about  commimities  stricken  by  unem- 
ployment because  of  conditions  beyond 
their  control,  which  have  suffered  un- 
employment for  such  long  periods  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  means  to  help 
their  own  people,  and  which  cannot  bring 
about  full  employment  because  of  lack 
of  power  to  help  themselves. 

This  bill  simply  makes  a  means  avail- 
able to  them.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  suggests  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner  that  the  Federal  agency  is  going 
to  move  into  a  State  or  community  and 
make  the  people  undertake  rehabilita- 
tion when  they  do  not  ask  for  such  help. 
The  bin  is  very  specific  in  that  regard. 

However,  criteria  must  be  provided 
somewhere.  Periods  of  unemployment 
must  be  more  than  .siwradlc.     It  cannot 


be  said  that  under  the  bill  conununltlea 
which  have  experienced  unemployment 
overnight  or  for  relatively  short  periods 
will  be  assisted  But  when  communities 
have  suffered  from  heavy  unemployment 
for  p>erlod.s  of  from  1  to  2  years,  and  con- 
dition* are  such  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
.straighten  thenxselves  out.  thpn  I  say  the 
Nation  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest 
link.  Throughout  the  country  there  are 
some  very  weak  links  in  the  chain  as  a 
result  of  rece.s5lon  and  a.s  a  result  of  pro- 
lon'.;ed  and  aggravated  unemployment. 
To  .some  extent  such  conditions  have 
been  caused  by  the  very  policies  adopted 
by  Congress  and  by  administrations,  both 
previous  administrations  and  the  present 
one.  I  think  that  under  such  circum- 
stances human  rights  are  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Mr  COTION.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  fine  speech,  as  he  always  does.  I 
am  trespa-ssing  on  the  time  of  other 
Senators  who  wi.sh  to  speak.  While  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  my  friend  make  his 
ardent  and  eloquent  speech  on  my  time. 
I  must  conclude.  I  thirtk  I  liave  repeated 
five  times  in  my  .speech  how  much  I  re- 
spect the  Senator  for  his  activities  In 
connection  with  the  bill.  In  reply  to  the 
very  eloquent  remarks  the  Senator  has 
just  made.  I  certainly  think  he  and  his 
associates  have  done  a.s  fine  a  Job  of 
sugar  coating  this  bill  as  could  po.ssibly 
be  done — a  beautiful  job.  Certainly  only 
a  little  cell  is  being  incubated  within  an- 
other exi'-tinii  agency.  Certainly  criteria 
are  established. 

If  a  man  can  be  found,  with  the  lim- 
itations of  the  human  mind,  who  can 
sit  down,  whether  in  a  new  department 
or  ui  an  old  department,  and  can  fore- 
see, under  all  the  circumstances  which 
may  exist,  whether  unempli>>-ment  is 
temporary  or  permanent;  if  a  man  can 
be  found,  with  the  finite  limitation  of 
the  human  mind,  who  can  be  sure,  when 
he  places  the  credit  and  the  money  of 
the  United  States  of  America  behind  the 
development  of  community  X.  that  he  is 
not  perpetrating,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  injustice  on  community 
Y— if  that  kind  of  administrator  can  be 
found,  we  already  have  places  for  him 
in  this  Government,  without  having  to 
create  a  new  job.  because  such  a  man 
could  administer  our  farm  program.  He 
would  know  when  it  was  going  to  rain 
and  what  the  production  was  going  to 
be.     He  would  have  infinite  Intelligence. 

I  make  that  statement  in  reply  to 
what  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  has  said. 

The  Senator  has  said  other  factors 
would  enter  into  the  determination  of 
whether  dlstre^sed  areas  would  get  help. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  factors,  and  no 
Senator  has  more  ably  pointed  out  those 
factors  to  us  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
is  the  fact  that  we  In  this  country  are 
not  adequately  or  reasonably  protecting 
our  textile  and  other  industries  from 
foreign  competition.  I  am  a  friend  of 
reciprocal  trade,  and  I  do  not  want  that 
policy  destroyed,  but  we  are  throwing 
our  workers  into  competition  with  cheap 
labor. 

Another  factor  that  enters  Into  the 
problem,  and   which   has  been   referred 
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to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine,  who  de- 
serves great  honor  for  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  again  and  again. 
Is  that  in  our  foreign  aid  program  we 
have  been  spending  American  dollars 
on  foreign  products  made  under  the  aid 
program,  rather  than  on  the  products 
of  our  own  mills. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  first  thing  the 
areas  affected  are  entitled  to  is,  not  to 
be  borne  on  the  back  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  taken  off  their  backs.  A 
policy  should  be  established.  Insofar  as 
po.ssible.  without  endangering  or  crip- 
pling our  great  International  policies, 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  contribute  to  the  distress  of  areas 
which  are  suffering. 

Next  we  should  remember  what  I  shall 
call  a  law  of  nature  or  a  law  of  govern- 
ment. What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, of  this  Government,  if  it  paid  vet- 
terans'  benefits  to  some  of  the  veterans, 
but  not  all  who  qualified  for  such  bene- 
fits? What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  a  Federal  Government  which 
aided  some  of  the  blind  or  handicapped, 
but  not  all  of  them?  What  would  you 
think,  Mr.  President,  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  creat«l  benefits  which 
it  knew  It  could  not  extend  universally 
to  every  citizen  or  community  that 
qualified?  Tliere  is  bound  to  be  dis- 
crimination; there  is  bound  to  be  un- 
fairness; there  is  bound  to  be  injustice, 
no  matter  how  high  and  noble  are  the 
motives  of  those  who  attempt  to  admin- 
ister such  a  program  That  is  why  I  say 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  bill 
is  wrong. 

Of  course,  when  great  natural  calam- 
ities— a  flood,  a  hurricane,  or  a  dis- 
aster— hit  a  part  of  the  country  which 
paralyze  the  area  and  take  the  lives  of 
people,  the  Federal  Government  will  go 
to  their  aid.  It  is  the  concern  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
everything  we  can  legitimately  do  shall 
be  done  to  give  opportunity  and  pro- 
tection to  our  citizens. 

But  let  us  not  create  another — and  I 
use  the  word  "another"  advisedly — 
monster  which  will  grow  and  wax  great- 
er and  greater;  let  us  not  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucrat,  of  a  czar  In 
Washington,  the  power  to  decide 
whether  one  community  needs  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bill  and  another  does  not,  or 
vice  versa. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  so  eloquently  and  so  emphatically 
stated,  the  bill  provides  only  a  very 
small  beginning.  There  is  $100  million 
for  urban  development,  $100  million  for 
rural  development,  and  $100  million  for 
public  facilities,  the  money  to  be  In  the 
form  of  long-term  loans.  Oh.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  know  what  long-term  loans  by 
the  Government  usually  mean. 

Then  there  is  $75  million  in  grants  for 
another  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  men  may  disagree.  I 
could  be  WTong.  However,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  wrong  about  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  I  am  arguing  purely  the  philosophy 
behind  the  bill.  I  doubt  If  there  is  a 
single  Senator  within  the  sound  of  my 


voice  who  does  not  know  in  his  heart 
that  right  or  wrong — perhaps  it  is  right, 
but  right  or  wrong,  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. Once  we  establish  this  new  de- 
parture and  this  new  policy,  once  we 
start  pioneering  this  new  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reach  out  and 
determine  from  among  the  communi- 
ties, cities,  towns,  farms,  and  factories 
of  this  Nation  which  shall  receive  l>ene- 
fits.  the  program  will  grow  and  grow  and 
the  money  to  back  it  will  swell  and  swell. 

First,  I  must  oppose  the  bill  because  I 
think  Its  principles  are  unsound.  Its 
philosophy  is  unjust.  The  program  is 
not  a  legitimate  province  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Second,  I  ask  Senators,  before  they 
vote  on  the  bill,  to  be  sure  they  under- 
stand it  represents  only  a  beginning,  and 
to  be  sure  they  realize  what  the  bill  will 
commit  us  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  has  no 
terminal  concerning  the  time  the 
moneys  will  be  made  available  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  there  is  no  terminal  on 
the  time.  I  think  the  only  restriction  of 
the  bill  which  its  most  ardent  friend 
could  point  out  is  the  authorization  of 
money,  which  can  be  increased  at  any 
time  from  year  to  year, 

I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  the  effect. 
"We  will  try  this  program  and  stop  it 
In  a  year,  in  2  years,  In  5  years,  or 
in  10  years."  We  are  starting  the 
march,  as  Napoleon  started  the  march 
toward  Moscow  when  he  plunged  into 
the  wilds  of  Russia.  We  are  starting  a 
long,  long  trek. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  finish  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  funds  al- 
located under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  exhausted.  If  we  find  there  are  new 
areas  which  develop  economic  distress, 
may  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire what  he  anticipates  will  have  to 
be  done  by  Congress  when  the  new  com- 
munities come  forward  to  say,  "We  are 
now  in  a  distressed  economic  condition"? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  as- 
sume the  answer  is  that  funds  contem- 
plated are  to  be  a  revolving  fund,  and 
that  it  is  the  Intent  and  the  desire  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill— I  am  sure  the 
earnest  and  sincere  intent  and  desire — 
that  the  money  will  be  borrowed  and 
will  be  paid  back  into  the  fund  so  that 
other  communities  and  other  industries 
which  appear  to  satisfy  or  do  satisfy  the 
criteria,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioner, may  come  forward  to  borrow 
the  same  money  again. 

But.  Mr,  President,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  fund  will  revolve  about 
as  much  as  the  money  revolves  which  I 
give  to  my  wife  when  she  starts  down 
town  to  go  shopping.  It  will  be  a  long, 
long,  long,  long  time  before  that  money 


comes  back,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
come  back  soon  enough  to  be  of  any  im- 
mediate aid  to  anybody  during  this  so- 
called  recession.  It  probably  will  not 
come  back  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  re- 
cession 25  or  30  years  away.  I  believe 
the  bill  provides  that  some  of  these  loans 
may  be  on  a  40-year  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  bill  represents  the  initiation  of  a 
program  which  will  not  come  to  an  end. 
In  the  future,  there  will  be  other  dis- 
tressed areas.  In  many  instances,  the 
distress  may  be  the  result  of  the  effects 
of  fiscal  aid  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  distressed  areas,  which 
will  bring  about  the  distress  in  the  new 
areas. 

Instead  of  the  program  being  a  $300 
million  program,  as  is  being  urged,  it  is 
my  belief  It  will  be  an  interminable  one. 
The  abihty  of  communities  to  compete 
with  each  other  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  using 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  help  other  areas  gain  business, 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  communities 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  regard- 
less of  the  protective  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  measure. 

Mr.  COTTON,  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  very  well  expressed  my  own 
apprehensions,  and  I  thank  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  yielded 
the  floor — and  I  would  have  been  per- 
fectly happy  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him  at  greater  length — let  me  say,  first, 
no  member  of  this  body  has  greater 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  than  has  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
a  man  who  speaks  his  convictions.  He 
is  a  man  who  arrives  at  his  determina- 
tion based  upon  that  which  he  beUeves 
to  be  absolutely  right,  and  I  respect  him 
for  his  convictions. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  pointing  up  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  textile  industry  and 
in  marshaling  forces  so  that  we  finally 
had  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  resolution, 
under  which  questions  affecting  the  tex- 
tile industry  will  be  investigated. 

I  want  to  say  briefly,  however,  that  I 
am  a  httle  bit  surprised  by  a  statement 
of  my  good  friend,  the  former  Governor 
of  Ohio,  who  is  now  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  statement  would  almost  imply 
that  if  community  A  received  tremen- 
dous benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  a  community  next  door  would 
be  so  anxious  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  all  the  people 
would  be  tickled  to  death  to  become  un- 
employed for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  bring  their  town  or  city  to  complete 
stagnation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mere 
pittance  the  bill  provides. 

Let  me  say  further  that  a  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  admin- 
istrator would  move  into  States  and 
compel  States  and  communities  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.     If  Senators  will  turn  to 
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page   11   of  the  bill,  line  17,  the  pro- 
viso reads  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  nothings  tn  this  flct  shall 
authorize  financial  aasistance  for  any  proj- 
ect prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or  local 
political  subdivision  in  which  the  project 
would  be  located. 

There  is  a  complete,  overall  States 
rights  provision.  No  matter  how  much 
unemployment  has  existed,  unless  a  re- 
quest were  made  at  the  local  level  for 
assistance  from  the  agency,  and  unle.ss 
the  agency  were  asked  to  provide  such 
assistance  as  it  could  render  to  get  peo- 
ple back  to  work  on  jobs  through  /Which 
they  could  make  their  contribution  to 
their  families,  the  community,  the  State. 
and  the  Nation,  such  assistance  would 
not  be  rendered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  misunderstood  me  when  he  in- 
ferred that  I  said  that  the  communities 
would  deliberately  allow  their  economy 
to  disintegrate  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing themselves  eligible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

My  .statement  was  that  there  are  com- 
munities— perhaps  in  Ohio — which 
would  suffer  because,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  aid  would  be  given  to 
other  communities,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio,  in  order  to 
enable  the  other  communities  to  pros- 
per, and  that  eventually  an  Ohio  com- 
munity might  become  a  distres.sed  area 
begging  the  Federal  Government  for  aid. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  certainly  have  no  crys- 
tal ball  into  which  to  gaze  and  .say  that 
such  a  situation  would  arise.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  li»ve  seen  .some 
of  the  things  which  happen  in  critically 
distressed  areas.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  recession.  We  are  talking  about 
areas  which  have  been  hit  hard,  and 
whose  previously  well-adjusted  econo- 
mies have  been  thrown  out  of  balance 
I  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
anyone  who  would  wish  to  see  such 
communities  continue  as  depre.s.sed 
areas,  and  see  their  people  constantly 
hoping  and  praying  for  something  to 
be  done,  and  for  the  leadership  which 
will  enable  them  to  receive  assi-stance 
and  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  depres- 
sion. This  is  particularly  true  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Congress  has  voted  for 
the  point  4  program  for  every  econom- 
ically distressed  area  of  the  world,  and 
for  pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  without  provid- 
ing a  cent  for  such  aid  at  home. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  experience  In 
Ohio  has  always  been  that  the  Industry 
which  is  looking  for  a  place  to  settle  usu- 
ally makes  inquiries  of  the  lollowlni; 
character; 

First,  What  Is  the  attitude  of  labor  In 
th«  community,  and  what  is  the  sttpply 
of  skilled  workmen? 

fWjCf^d.  What  Is  th«   t«K  vnifl 

Third,  Is  thero  an  Hd«(|(tat«  supply  of 
Httt<tr7 

fourth,  Ar«  l\wv*>  highway  and  rail' 
road  fai;lUtl«M7 

Fifth.  U  U\ev9  poMlbly  water  trana* 
purtatlon? 

Mr,  PAYNE,  Imjulrle*  ar«  iwually 
madu  with  leipect  to  church  and  school 


facilities,  and  a  number  of  other  commu- 
nity facilities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  correct. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  merely 
by  the  construction  of  a  building  we  can 
bring  industry  into  an  area  which  does 
not  have  the  neces-sary  facilities,  or  an 
area  which  i.s  remote  from  the  centers 
of  consumption.  The  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  try,  through  the  expenditure  of 
money,  to  build  facilities  in  areas  tn 
which  the  products  which  are  needed 
cannot  be  produced. 

Mr.  DOUCJLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Like  the  Senatnr 
from  Maine,  we  all  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
hold  him  in  very  high  esteem. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  concerned  lest 
the  development  of  new  industries  in 
the  distressed  areas  harm  other  com- 
munities. We  have  tried  to  meet  this 
problem  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  pa^e 
8.  lines  4  to  8.  of  the  bill,  whei-e  it  is 
specifically  stated  that — ■ 

Such  flnanclal  a.wlstanre  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  e.s- 
tabllshmputs  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another  when  such  as.suranre  will  result 
In  substantial  detriment  to  tiie  area  of  orig- 
inal location  by  Increasing  uncniployment. 

So  we  try  to  prevent  the  pirating  of 
industry. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said,  that  there  are  many  rea- 
.sons  why  industry  will  or  will  not  locate 
in  a  certain  place.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  well  stated  .some  of  the  rea.sons. 
Such  reasons  would  still  continue  to  be 
controllint^. 

However,  one  reason  which  frequently 
holds  back  new  capital,  so-called  seed 
capital.  Is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
loans.  An  enterprise  may  be  well  man- 
aged. It  may  meet  a  real  need,  but  it 
may  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans, 
particularly  if  it  is  to  be  located  in  an 
area  which  has  been  on  the  downgrade 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  our  belief 
that  loans  of  the  kind  contemplated, 
when  combined  with  loans  by  local  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  private 
groups,  will  help  to  overcome  this  dlfn- 
culty. 

I  further  invite  the  attention  of  our 
colleague  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  con- 
tains other  provisions  which  are  intended 
to  assist  the  locality  to  obtain  industrial 
water,  which  is  very  important,  and  also 
to  assist  It  to  create  so-called  Industrial 
parks  and  access  roads.  So  really  the 
bill  Is  an  attempt  to  con.serve  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  communities 
which  have  been  left  more  or  less 
itranded  by  Industry  moving  out. 

There  are  some  such  communities 
along  the  Ohio  HIver,  In  the  Htate  of  our 
distinguished  colleaKue  Thrrc  are  many 
in  New  England,  Thir*  ar«  many  In 
Prnnsylviinin  nnd  In  llllnou,  whorn  In- 
dustrial which  formerly  flourished  huvn, 
for  on#»  tpmntm  or  anothar,  folded  up 
CVial  mininit  is  a  con»pl«u<;us  raample 
Tim  t«xttl«  induHry  i»  another  exampla. 
The  cut-over  land  in  Michlcian  and  Min- 
nesota u  another  example, 

Wh«n  such  a  situation  occuri ,  the  com- 
munity Is  left  with  Us  people,  its  homes, 


its  churches,  Its  schools.  ILs  water  sys- 
tem, and  other  community  facilities.  If 
the  ixHiple  of  .such  communities  are  to  be 
forced  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  employ- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  .social  capital  is  lost, 
and  a  great  many  heartaches  are  caused. 

We  are  not  tryinu  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  labor.  There  will  always  t>e  a 
movement  of  labor  away  from  depressed 
localities  into  other  localities  We  are 
tryin'.;  to  slow  down  that  movement,  if 
pos.slble,  and  make  it  possible  to  bring 
work  to  the  families,  rather  than  to  make 
It  necessary  for  the  families  to  move  else- 
u  here.  That  is  the  purp<;»6e  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Uie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  many  other  Senators  m  advo- 
cating this  propo.*ed  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wliat  position  ha.n 
been  taken  by  the  various  departmenLs 
of  the  administration?  I  have  not  read 
the  report. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  believe.  In  general, 
that  the  administration  Ls  hostile  to 
Senate  bill  3683  The  administration 
has  a  bill  of  iLs  own.  which  provides  for 
the  much  smaller  sum  of  $50  million,  as 
comi>arcd  with  the  $375  million  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  bill 

Mr  PAYNE.  Is  it  not  true  however, 
that  for  4  years  the  admlni.vtration  has 
been  talking  about  a  bill  very  similar. 
In  basic  concept,  to  Uie  pending  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Yes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  sim- 
ilar In  the  money  allowance,  but  it  Is 
similar  from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic 
concept  of  trying  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion of  critical  unemployment.  The 
administration  has  submitted  various 
bilLs  to  Congress. 

Mr  rx^UGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  think  that  is  true  I 
think  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
this  particular  bill,  but  Is  not  opposed 
to  the  general  principle. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  may  be  Interest- 
ing for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
learn  that  along  the  Ohio  River  there 
are  some  communities  which  have  river 
traiisportation,  railroad  transportation, 
water  supplies,  and  buildings  available, 
and  workers  available  Yet.  try  as  hard 
as  I  might  when  I  was  governor  to  In- 
duce industries  to  locale  in  ."^uch  com- 
munities, I  did  not  and  could  not 
succeed. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  believe  the  pend- 
ing legislation  will  help  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  clo.se  the  gap  which  he  tried 
.so  valiantly  to  nil,  with  such  lack  of 
succe.ss. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  All  the  tandble  fa- 
cilities were  there.  However,  industry 
said.  We  will  not  go  Into  that  commun- 
ity." In  fact,  they  have  moved  out. 
There  arc  certain  InlanKible  factors 
connected  with  trying  to  induce  Indus- 
try to  move  into  a  community,  which 
are  not  related  only  to  »hat  a«  have 
been  discussing. 


AMENDMENT  OK  THE  CIVIL  ACRVICC 
KirnUEMI^N  1  ACT  ~~  I'EMVUNAL 
»TA  I EMENT 

Mr  JOIINHTON  of  «mjfh  Clfolln*. 
Mr,  Prewtdent,  It  Is  with  great  reirret  and 
a  very  deep  feelinw  of  sadness  that  I  feel 
comiK'Ucd  to  make  this  ktulement. 
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I  regret  the  necessity  for  correcting 
certain  distorted  figures  and  misleading 
statements  made  to  this  Ixxly  last  Tues- 
day by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  WlLLIAMSl. 

I  am  sad  Indeed  that  a  Member  of  this 
body  would  use  such  tactics  for  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  obtaining  a  small 
amount  of  publicity  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers. 

I  regret  the  evident  inability  of  this 
one  Member  amonp.st  us  to  debate  and 
not  defame.  I  regret  that  he  cannot  dis- 
ai^'iee  without  debasing.  I  re?ret  that  he 
cannot  be  constructive  without  being  de- 
structive. I  regret  his  vision  that  .sees  a 
halo  on  his  brow  and  horns  on  all  with 
whom  he  does  not  agree. 

As  for  me.  I  would  rather  toil  a  month 
without  public  notice  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
complish an  ounce  of  good  than  resort  to 
the  use  of  slick  devices  for  even  a  minute 
m  order  to  gain  public  acclaim  in  all  the 
headlines  of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  during  my  entire  period 
of  service  in  thus  t>ody.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  spectacle  as  that  put  on 
last  Tuesday  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware iMr  Williams!  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  H   R,  4649. 

I  have  waited  patiently  for  these  7 
days  fur  someone  to  correct  the  misstate- 
ments made  on  the  floor  about  this  bill, 
but  apparently  that  is  not  gjing  to  be 
the  case,  .so  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  recite,  chapter  and  verse,  some  of  the 
misstatements  made  in  this  Chamber  last 
Tuesday  and  at  the  same  time  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  in  regard  thereto: 

First.  The  Senator  from  Delaware: 

For  instance.  It  has  always  txren  a  principle 
of  retirement,  whether  it  be  Oo\ernment  re- 
tirement or  retirement  In  private  bu.siness. 
thnt  »hen  a  pervin  retires  h"  lojws  a  part 
of  his  earning  p<jwer  •  •  •  If  thie  bill  were 
paased.  some  Members  of  the  Senate  nnd  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  retire  and 
draw  retirement  benefits  r>ubstt.nttally  higher 
than   their  present  Congressional   j^alary. 

Mr  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  yield  when  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment. 

The  facts:  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
knew  very  well  that  the  amerdmcnts 
printed  on  April  17  and  which  would 
have  been  acted  upon  before  the  bill  was 
even  considered  reestablished  the  exact 
ceiling  of  80  percent  that  exists  under 
present  law. 

I  know  he  knew  this  for  I  went  to  him 
and  told  him  .so.  Furthermore,  he  had 
In  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  printed  amend- 
ments at  the  very  moment  he  was  mak- 
ing the  misleading  statemert  However, 
should  the  Senator  wl/.h  to  debate  prin- 
ciples. I  woruler  If  he  would  care  to  take 
the  time  to  find  out  what  the  rellrrment 
benefits  of  judges  and  flvc-ntar  fccneraU 
m  the  military  ure 

He  will  vote  today  on  a  conference  re- 
port, com\nu  back  to  the  Henate  tuttn 
the  fire  conference,  and  that  bill  will 
pay  neneraU  iO.  il,  29,  or  2i  percent 
mo4e  than  the  sularies  thei^  receive  to- 
day, should  titey  reiiie  on  the  day  after 
the  bill  ie  ki#ned  by  Freaident  Ela^rn- 
hower. 

I  will  bet  my  bottom  doIUr  that  Prei- 
id«'nl  Eifcenhower  will  Mgn  It  with  such 
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a  provision  contained  In  It.  It  gives  25, 
29.  30,  and  31  percent  more  than  the 
salaries  the  generals  now  receive. 
The  highest  ranking  generals  get  the 
most.  Furthermore,  military  personnel 
unlike  civilian  employees  do  not  con- 
tribute toward  their  retirement.  The 
entire  expense  is  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  retirement  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Second;  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
stated: 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  says  they 
cannot  get  an  estimate  of  cost  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Certainly,  no 
estimate  can  be  obtained  if  It  is  not  re- 
quested The  fart  Is  the  committee  never 
requested  an  estimate  from  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

The  facts:  Representatives  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  stated  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  not  less  than 
three  times,  that  cost  estimates  could 
not  be  provided  becau-se  the  Commission 
had  no  information  concerning  (a» 
rates  oi  pay,  (b)  employment  turnover. 
ici  salaries.  <d»  length  of  service,  and 
so  forth,  reparding  the  legislative  branch 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate. 

The  committee  called  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  the  subcom- 
mittee consideration  of  the  proposal, 
again  when  the  full  committee  consid- 
ered it,  and  once  afjain  when  the  bill 
was  about  to  t>e  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  for  an  opinion  on  costs  for 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  the  Civil  Service 
Conjmi.ssion  gave  the  same  reply  to  Sen- 
ator Williams  as  it  did  to  the  staff,  that 
It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  an 
accurate  cast  of  the  bill. 

Third.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
stated: 

I  had  no  trouble  obtaining  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  If  enacted.  I  asked  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  cost  If  the  benefits  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  received  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  leglsl.itlve  employees  were 
extended  to  all  clvU-servlce  employees   •    •    • 

The  facts:  How  fantastic  can  one  get? 
His  first  sentence  says  that  he  had  no 
trouble  getting  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  bill  if  enacted.  His  second  sentence 
says  he  asked  for  an  estimate  of  co.st 
based  on  extension  of  the  bill  to  all  civil- 
service  employees. 

I  repeat  "How  fantastic  can  one  get?" 
The  bill  if  enacted  would  apply  to  only 
3.700  per.sons  In  the  legislative  branch. 
The  estimate  requested  and  obtained  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  provisions  would 
be  extended  to  the  over  2'4  million 
employees  In  the  executive  branch 

He  thus  obtained  his  cost  estimate  of 
$830  million,  whereas  In  the  best  judg- 
mr-nt  of  those  able  to  intelllvently  esti- 
mate, the  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  less 
than  II  <^  million  after  constderlne  tha 
met  rased  contribution*  by  the  employ- 
ees, 'I  his,  I  ret>ettt,  is  an  ealimate  baaed 
on  t\%0  best  Judament  of  thoae  mo«<t 
familiar  with  the  matter, 

He  eertainly  knew  ft  wa«  wrong  and 
misleading  under  these  circumatancec  to 
atate,  "I  had  no  trouble  obtaining  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commlaelon  an  eatl- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  If  enacted," 


when,  In  fact,  the  estimate  he  requested 
and  then  quoted  applied  not  to  the  mere 
handful  of  some  3,700  employees  covered 
by  the  bill,  but  to  more  than  2»'4  million 
employees  not  at  all  included  in  any  way 
in  the  bill. 

Fourth.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
continued: 

The  cost  would  be.  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  $830  million  a  year. 

The  facts:  Because  of  the  improper 
and  completely  misleading  premi.se  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  the  estimate 
has  no  validity  whatsoever.  It  has  no 
more  meaning  than  an  estimate  pro- 
claiming that  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $23  billion  a  year  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  Vice  President  by  $10,000  a 
year.  However,  that  is  the  answer  one 
would  get  if  he  asked.  "How  much  would 
it  cost  if  the  same  increase  were  given  to 
every    employee    of    the    Government?" 

Fifth.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
added: 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  .should  properly  be 
labeled  as  a  Congressional  gravy  train;  ard 
the  intent  was  to  ram  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  with  little  or  no  explanation. 

The  facts:  The  bill  was  considered  by 
the  regularly  established  SubcomAiittee 
on  Retirement.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  was  the  late  Senator 
Scott,  of  North  Carolina.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  were  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Netjberger]  and 
the  Senator  from   Iowa    IMr.   Martin  1. 

Tl]e  bill  was  considered  by  the  full 
committee.  It  was  favorably  reix)rted, 
unanimously  on  each  occasion.  It  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  April  1.  1958. 
with  one  of  the  most  complete  and  de- 
tailed explanations  ever  submitted  on  a 
bill  of  its  kind.  Instead  of  limiting  the 
report  to  a  mere  showing  of  changes  in 
existing  law.  as  is  the  usual  practice,  the 
report  embodied  a  detailed  chart  show- 
ing the  full  effect  of  every  change.  This 
report,  by  the  way,  was  carefully 
checked  for  accuracy  with  the  retire- 
ment technicians  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  before  being  released. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  relate  and 
equally  well  refute  other  misleading 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  However.  I  think  those  cited 
are  sufficient  to  expose  the  performance 
for  exactly  what  it  was:  Seeking  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers  across  the  Na- 
tion. He  is  getting  some  of  what  he 
sought.  I  hope  he  enjoys  It  while  It 
lasts. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows  the 
bills  purpose  was  to  equitably  adjust  the 
retirement  benefits  of  our  legislative  em- 
ployees. It  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  provide  legislative  employees  with 
slightly  better  fringe  benefits  than  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch.  This 
has  been  the  practice  because  their  sala- 
ries are  kmer;  they  do  rtot  have  the  same 
opfH»rtunily  for  advancement  and  they 
do  not  enjr^y  career  atatua, 

The  reckleaa  accuaailona  of  the  »ena- 
tor  from  Delaware  have  done  great  harm 
to  the  loyal  and  efficient  employee!  ot 
Conareu. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  preparing,  and 
will  soon  deliver  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  statement  concerning  the  many 
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misstatements  appearing  in  recent  news- 
papers about  the  financial  condition  of 
the  employee-retirement  fund. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  retirement 
system  was  started  in  1920;  that  at  that 
time  all  Federal  employees  received  free 
credit  for  their  past  service;  that  for  the 
fast  10  years,  the  Government  did  not 
contribute  one  dime  to  the  fund;  yet 
today,  the  balance  sheet  shows  that  em- 
ployees have  not  used  one  dime  of  Gov- 
ernment appropriations. 

I  wish  to  make  that  point  clear  to  the 
public,  so  that  they  may  know  that  for 
10  years  employees  paid  into  the  retire- 
ment fund,  and  not  one  cent  was  paid 
by  the  United  States  Government. 
Moreover,  the  Government  has  given 
credit  under  the  retirement  system  to 
every  person  who  has  had  military  serv- 
ice for  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years,  and  has  given 
credit  for  that  service  without  the  per- 
son's paying  a  cent  into  the  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions  taken 
from  employee  paychecks  amount  to 
over  S6  billion,  yet  the  total  disburse- 
ments to  date  amount  to  a  little  over 
$4  billion — si.x  against  four. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  present 
administration,  the  President  did  not 
ask  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  the 
system  at  all.  This  was  an  obvious  device 
to  attempt  to  balance  the  national 
budget  at  the  expense  of  futuie  Federal 
retirees. 

The  unsound  financial  condition  of  the 
funds — if,  indeed,  it  is  unsound — is 
almost  solely  attributable  to  the  Govern- 
ment's neglect  in  providing  funds  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
Young,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  May  11,  1958.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  and  comments  upon  some 
of  the  results  of  the  unfair  attack  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Federal  Spotlight 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

THE    OTHER    SrOE 

Legislative  employees  on  Capitol  HIU  are 
deeply  disturbed  tliat  the  measure  to  in- 
crease their  retirement  benefits  has  been 
Bldetracked  by  the  Senate. 

While  conceding  that  the  bill  was  not 
adroitly  handled  and  left  itself  open  to 
criticism  by  being  tacked  on  to  a  minor 
House-passed  bill,  they  resent  charges  that 
the  measure  Is  a  Congressional  "gravy  train." 

The  legislative  employees  make  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

The  bill  Is  designed  primarily  for  legisla- 
tive employees  and  would  apply  only  to  a 
bandful   of   Senators   and   Representatives. 

The  bill  Is  designed  in  part  to  offset  the 
Inequitable  salary  situation  which  sees  top 
career  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
making  higher  salaries  than  those  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  top  Federal  career  pay  scale  is 
$1»3.000  a  year — and  Is  destined  to  be  raised 
to  $17,500  or  so  when  the  pay  bill  becomes 
law^-compared  to  the  $14,800  top  legislative 
employee  salary  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  political  reasons  Congress  has  kept 
the  salaries  of  Its  top  aids  restricted  as 
compared  to  executive  branch  employees. 
A  major  factor  is  the  desire  of  legislators 
not   to   antagonize   their   constituents   back 


home,    particularly    In    the    rural    areas,    by 
paying  their  aids  too  high  salaries. 

Therefore,  legislative  employees  feel  that 
to  compensate  for  the  pay  inequity,  their  re- 
tirement benefits  should  be  increased.  They 
now  have  their  retirement  computed  on  a 
2'^  percent  basis  for  the  first  15  years  of 
service,  then  the  computation  rate  is  re- 
duced to  1 '  J  percent. 

The  proposed  bill  would  Increase  tl>elr 
computation  rate  to  2'^  percent  for  all 
years  of  service.  In  return  their  6'j  percent 
salary  contrlbutioi\  would  be  increased  to 
7' 2  percent.  All  this  would  give  them  the 
same  retirement  benefits  drawn  by  Members 
of  Congress.  Also  the  bill  would  Increase 
benefits  for  Involuntary  separation  at  age  50. 

Legislative  employees  feel  that  Improved 
retirement  benefits  would  provide  greater 
Incentive  for  top  Capitol  HIU  employees  to 
rem.Tln  In  their  Jobs.  They  declare  that 
their  present  retirement  Bystcm,  which  re- 
duces the  2' 2  percent  computation  rate  to 
1'2  percent  after  15  years.  Is  incentive  In 
reverse. 

They  point  to  Federal  civil  retirement  sys- 
tem, pay.  leave  beneflts.  etc  .  where  the 
amount  of  benefits  Increase  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  seniority  attained  The  present 
legislative  retirement  plan  does  exactly  the 
opposite,  they  point  out. 

The  legislative  employees  also  are  resent- 
ful over  the  $830  million  cost  estimate  of 
the  bill.  The  $830  million  figure  would  be 
the  co.st  If  the  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  all  2  4  million  Federal  workers,  they  de- 
clare, adding  that  the  actual  cost  for  legl.s- 
lative  employees  wouldn't  be  more  than  $3 
or  $4  million. 

They  point  out  that  retirement  benefits 
have  always  differed  for  Federal  career  em- 
ployees and  that  It  doesn't  follow  that  the 
proposed  added  benefits  for  legislative  work- 
ers would  be  extended  Immediately  to  Fed- 
eral career  employees. 

Legislative  employees  also  Justify  in- 
creased retirement  benefits  and  earlier  re- 
tirement provisions  on  the  grounds  that 
their  Job  tenure  is  much  less  secure  than 
Federal  employees. 

As  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  bill  did 
have  loopholes  that  would  have  resulted  in 
spectacular  retirement  Increases  in  isolated 
cases  and  would  have  permitted  retirement 
for  a  few  Members  of  Congress  at  annuities 
higher  than  the  salaries  they  draw.  How-  • 
ever,  sponsors  of  the  bill  had  amendments 
ready  to  plug  these  loopholes,  but  never 
got  a  chance  to  Introduce  them  in  the 
Jiubbub  that  arose  over  the  measure. 

Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.   President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  from   Connecticut   yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  Will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
I  had  been  recognized 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  had  not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  about  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  might  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South 'Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  a  right 
to  speak.  He  has  a  right  to  ask  me 
questions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  T  still  Insist  that  T  thought 
I  had  been  recognized,  but  I  will  yield 


in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment  In  the 
situation. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  will  be  glad  to  stay  all  evening  to 
answer  questions  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr  BUSH  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
exchan^'e  between  the  Senators:  I  was 
trying  to  facilitate  it.  since  I  thought  I 
had  been  recognized.  But  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  for  recognition. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  willing  to  do  anything  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  has  the 
floor. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  will  yield  either  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  or  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  seek  the  floor  in 
my  own  right 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Very  well. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  had  been 
recognized  I  ask  that  he  may  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  riu-ht  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER.  The 
Chair,  in  recognizing  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  wa.s  under  the  impre*.sion 
that  the  .'■"•■nator  from  Stulh  Carohna 
had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  had  nat  yielded  the  floor;  I  liad  asked 
unanimous  conse-nt  to  make  an  insertion 
at  tliat  |X)int  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tcxa.s  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Who  has 
the  floor'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-    It  is  the  , 
understanding    of    tlie    Chair    that    the 
Senator   from   South   Carolina   has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.    Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-VICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  yielded 
the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  eight  Senators 
are  present.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  there  be  a  quorum  call,  following 
which  I  will  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  T  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  want  a  live  quorum"' 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  I  .should  like  to  have 
Senators  here  I  think  they  should  he. 
Only  eight  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber 
now.  I  think  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  would  be  saved  if  many  Senators 
were  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.     I  have  no  ' 
objection  to  a  quorum  call  to  have  as 
many  Senators  present  as  possible,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  committee 
meetincs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  no  de.slre  to 
do  that,  but  I  think  there  should  be  a 
quorum  call,  so  that  as  many  Senators 
as  poisible  can  be  present. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tliC  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
evident  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is 
not  present.  No  doubt  that  is  because 
many  of  the  committees  are  holding 
meetings. 

7  hcrefore,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  reply  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Johnston]. 
I  want  more  than  eight  or  ten  Members 
present  w  hen  I  reply. 

However,  at  tiiis  time  I  wish  to  fny 
that  I  do  not  apree  tlat  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  hp.s  made  any  ef- 
fective rebuttal  to  what  I  said  last  week. 
I  reaffirm  what  I  said  before  and  will 
defend  my  earlier  .statement. 

On  tomorrow.  I  will  yield  to  any  Sena- 
tor who  will  take  exception  to  any  state- 
ment I  have  made  or  will  be  making 
tlien.  I  refer  to  my  statement  that  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  con- 
tains a  provision  which  includes  a  for- 
mula whereby  present  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  be  able,  if  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted into  law,  to  retire  the  day  after 
its  enactment  at  pensions  higher  than 
their  existing  salaries.  That  statement 
is  conflrmed  by  the  CivJ  Service  Com- 
mission. It  was  not  refuted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina — who.  by  the 
way,  has  left  Uie  floor  at  this  time.  But 
If  he  wishes  to  return,  when  he  returns 
I  will  yield  to  him  if  he  wishes  to  take 
exception  to  the  statements  I  made  the 
other  day.  and  which  I  have  just  reaf- 
firmed. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
he  intended  to  offer  amendments  after 
the  biU  was  brought  before  the  Senate. 
Mr  President,  certainly  the  bill  could 
have  been  amended  or  modified  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  so  modified,  and  I  was  di.scu.ssing 
the  bill  as  reported  by  his  committee. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee— 
and  as  reported  imanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
hna stated — contains  provisions  which 
would  enable  Members  of  ConrTcs,s  to 
retire  at  pensions  larger  than  their  pres- 
ent salaries. 

As  I  said  before,  that  is  an  entirely 
new  principle;  and  I  will  repeat  that 
statement  not  only  today,  but  also  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  tomorrow; 
and  I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  before  his  constituents  and  tell 
them  that  he  will  vote  for  a  bill  which 
^M^  put  a  premium  on  the  defeat  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  election  time. 

At  present,  very  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  on  the  floor.  Howe%er,  if  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  now  present  wishes 
to  challenge  the  statement  I  have  Just 
made.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
him:  or  If  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
wishes  to  defend  the  principle  which  I 
have  shown  that  the  bill  would  establish. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him.    Let  the 
Senate  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  yet  to  hear  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  challenge  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement.  Not  only  do 
I  make  the  statement  now,  but  1  made 
the  same  statement  last  week,  when  ap- 
proximately 75  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  in  the  Chamber,  when  the  bill  was 
under  debate. 

I  predict  that,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  bill  will  not  be  brought 
up  on  it  merits,  because  I  do  not  beheve 
the  bill  would  receive  five  votes  in  the 
Senate.  If  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  that  statement, 
I  challenge  any  Senator  or  Senators  to 
move  to  brinp;  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  will  do 
that.  I  will  be  present,  ready,  and  willing 
to  debate  it.  This  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  is  one  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic proposals  ever  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

For  weeks  the  Senate  debated  the 
question  whether,  under  the  social-se- 
curity law,  the  retirement  age  for  widows 
should  be  established  at  C5  or  at  62. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  Senate 
voted  that  tlie  retirement  age  for  widows 

under  the  social -security  system  should 
be  62. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  does  this  bill 
provide?  u  will  allow  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  had  20  years  of  service 
or  a  Con'4resi;ional  employee  who  has  had 
20  years  of  ."^ervice  to  retire  at  age  50 
with  full  retirement  annuity.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  that  the  retirement  an- 
nuity shall  be  one  penny  less  than  the 
rcsular  annuity.  I  shall  gladly  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  he 
wishes  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  I  have  returned  to  the  floor. 
When  the  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
his  previous  statement.  I  was  standing 
at  the  door  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Very  well.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wish  to 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
I  ju.st  made?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  or  to  any  other  Senator  who  may 
wish  to  take  exception  to  any  of  tl;ie 
statements  I  have  made.  I  get  no  an- 
swer. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  made  the 
previous  statement.  I  repeat  my  state- 
ment that  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  United  States  Senate — 
I  repeat  that  my  reference  is  to  the  bill 
as  it  was  reported,  and  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  is  what  the 
Senate  will  act  on — contained  provision 
for  a  formula  under  which  either  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  serving  today  could  retire  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  it  is  enacted, 
w-ith  pensions  higher  than  their  existing 
salaries. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  pause; 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  may  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 

Again  let  the  Record  show  no  chal- 
lenge. 


I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  answers 
the  question. 

I  will  agree  with  one  statement  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  made, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  fantastic  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  also 
took  exception  to  the  fact  that  I  referred 
to  the  bill  as  a  Congressional  gravy  train. 
Perhaps  I  erred  in  making  that  state- 
ment. For  the  sake  of  trying  to  get  a 
little  unanimity  in  the  Senate,  since  no 
Senator  is  taking  exception  to  my  other 
statement,  I  will  change  my  reference 
to  this  bill  from  "Congressional  gravy 
train,"  to  "Johiiston  antirecession 
measure." 

I  will  discuss  this  "John.ston  antireces- 
sion measure"  more  fully  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUSH.     ^:r.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.     I 


should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  S3uth  Carolina. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
be:^n  recognized  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  clear  up  this  question.  Maybe 
I  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so  that 
he  may  reply,  if  he  wishes,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  in  turn,  may  reply, 
and  that  I  will  not  thereby  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  have  had  for  weeks,  an  amend- 
ment so  Uiat  no  one  who  would  come 
under  the  bill  would  get  more  than  80 
percent  of  hLs  salary.  That  is  existing 
law  and  it  would  be  the  new  law  under 
my  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  object  to  recommitting  the 
bill  to  the  committee?  I  will  put  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  in  committee.  Is 
the  Senator  for  the  80-percent  Umitation 
or  against  it?  He  is  for  one  position  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  W.LUAMS.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  the  bill  cannot  be  sent  baclc 
to  committee  until  it  is  brought  up  on 
the  floor  for  consideration,  but  I  assure 
the  Senator  I  will  help  him  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  and  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  never  again  will  it 
see  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  this  matter,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  This  meas- 
ure was  brought  before  the  Senate  once 
before.  Previous  to  its  being  taken  up,  I 
suggested  to  those  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  motion  that  it  not  be  brought  up 
until  and  unless  it  had  cleared  and  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson!  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

I,  unfortunately,  was  presiding  over  a 
committee    duiing    the    afternoon    the 
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measure  was  brought  before  the  Senate. 
I  had  understood  from  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  certain  amendments  had 
been  proposed.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion those  amendments  were  acceptable. 
When  I  came  to  the  floor,  I  was  informed 
that  although  they  had  been  brought  up, 
and  although  some  were  acceptable,  they 
did  not  clear  up  all  the  questions  about 
the  bill,  as  viewed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Therefore,  I  asked  the  Senate  not  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  could  get  together, 
express  their  viewpoints,  and  attempt  to 
evolve  language  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  all  of  them. 

Only  this  morning  I  had  a  somewhat 
lengthy  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  he  make  his  views  known  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  because  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  matters  covered  by  the 
bill.  He  has  expressed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  year  after  year.  A 
great  many  Members  of  the  Senate  rely 
on  his  counsel,  and  follow  the  suggestions 
he  makes. 

If  a  bill  is  to  be  passed  in  this  general 
area.  I  want  to  be  sure  it  meets  with  the 
approval  at  least  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  leadership  was  informed  that 
this  bill  was  reported  unanimously  bv 
the  committee.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  serious  objection  to  it,  I  shall 
not  make  a  motion  to  bring  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  until  that  objection  is 
resolved.  If  the  bill  is  brought  up,  it  will 
be  over  my  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  t>e  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  further  consideration  of  that 
committee,  and  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
any  other  Senator  who  may  have  knowl- 
edge of  it.  to  offer  amendments  they  care 
to  offer  and  make  their  suggestions,  and 
I  urge  that  the  committee  carefully  re- 
view the  entire  question  and  report  back 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object.  I  have  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  committee's 
writing  a  bill  unless  it  has  in'^tructions 
from  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  stood  on  the  floor  and 
stated  the  bill  was  good  legislation  and 
should  be  passed.  We  started  to  discuss 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  well 
to  let  the  American  people  know  about 
It,  and  to  let  them  know  just  what  the 
spon.sors  of  this  bill  are  trying  to  put 
over  on  them.  I  venture  again  to  pre- 
dict that  this  bill — now  that  it  has  been 
exposed — cannot  get  enough  votes  to 
make  a  corporal's  guard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  as.sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  bill  up  if  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  The  bill  can 
remain  on  the  calendar.  If  the  com- 
mittee cares  to  report  a  new  bill,  I  ex- 
pect it  can  be  taken  up,  if  cleared  with 
both  sides.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
normal  procedure  be  followed,  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  committee,  where 


every  Senator's  views  can  be  heard,  and 
where,  if  amendments  are  offered,  they 
can  be  taken  up  and  considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  the  majority  leader.  However, 
some  of  the  statements  I  had  made 
about  this  bill  were  challenged,  and  I 
will  not  let  that  challenge*-  go  un- 
answered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  I  knew 
nothing  about  that.  I  was  off  the  floor. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  returned 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  made  my  state- 
ment last  week  before  a  full  attendance 
of  the  Senate.  I  will  likewise  defend  the 
statement  tomorrow  before  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  Senate.  For  that  rea- 
.son,  I  shall  withhold  my  full  statement 
until  tomorrow. 

I  believe  I  am  right  about  this  bill,  and 
I  am  not  goiijg  to  sit  back  and  let  it  be 
reconsidered  by  a  committee  whose 
chairman  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  whose 
chairman  sees  nothing  wrong  with  the 
original  bill.  I  appreciate  the  iMDsition 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  If 
he  thinks  this  is  a  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, let  him  defend  it.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority will  agree  with  me  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  is  that  it  is  not  a 
good  bill.  Today  I  offered  to  yield  to 
anyone  who  took  exception  to  the  state- 
ment I  made. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
that  I  distorted  the  cost  figures  That  is 
not  true.  I  gave  the  figures  only  of  the 
projected  cost  if  the  same  benefits  were 
to  be  extended  to  every  employee  under 
the  civil  service.  On  that  assumption.  I 
said  the  additional  cost  would  be  $830 
million.  That  was  on  the  a.ssumption 
that  the  same  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  everyone  under  civil  service.  Cer- 
tainly, na  one.  unless  it  be  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  is  going  to  .^ay  that 
one  particular  group  under  civil  service 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  luxurious 
retirement  plan,  and  nobody  else  under 
civil  service  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits,  but  that  all  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  same  contributions. 

.  I  feel  confident  that  my  position  was 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  .senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  la.st  week.  That  is 
what  hurts  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  think  my  feeling  was  like- 
wise shared  by  the  majority  leader.  He 
has  stated  he  will  not  make  a  motion  to 
have  the  bill  taken  up.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  I  am  willing  to  let  it 
stay  on  the  calendar  and  die  My  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  bill's  going  back  by 
unanimous  consent  is  that  I  want  it  to  go 
back  to  committee  by  motion,  after  de- 
bate, in  order  that  I  may  pin  oi^  final 
wreath  on  it  in  its  burial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  getting  anywhere.  We 
have  attempted  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
committee.  The  Senator  does  not  want 
to  do  that.  I  want  to  announce  for  the 
Record  and  to  the  Parliamentarians 
that  I  want  to  be  notified  if  a  motion 
should  be  made  to  take  the  bill  from 
the  calendar,  because  I  think  it  belongs 
In  committee.  I  think  that  is  where  It 
should  have  gone  the  other  day.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Senator  this  morning  that, 
unless  he  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


could  be  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
measure.  I  would  not  motion  the  bill  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texa.5      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  want  the 
bill  to  be  sent  back  to  the  committee  by 
unanimou-s  con.sent.  Tlie  bill  can  be 
made  the  pending  business  and  can  be 
sent  back  to  the  committee  under  a 
motion  with  in.structions  At  that  time 
I  will  make  a  motion  wiih  regard  to  in- 
structions as  to  what  I  think  the  bill 
should  contain,  and  we  could  vote  on 
the  question  on  that  ba.sis.  That  Is  the 
rea.son  I  favor  following  such  procedure, 
from  a  parliamentary  standpoint.  As  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Texas  the  other 
day.  I  think  we  can  do  this  with  a  limi- 
tation of  dibate.  It  would  not  lake  long, 
but  I  do  want  to  follow  the  proper  pro- 
cedure from  a  parliamentary  standpoint. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  proper 
parliamentary  procedure  is  to  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  sent  to 
tlie  commiliee.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
a.sked  unanimous  con-^ent.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  objected,  nie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  does  not  plan  to  take 
up  the  bill  on  motion.  The  Senator  does 
not  plan  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

If  the  committee  desires  to  di"=cuss 
the  matter  further,  the  committee  has 
that  privilege  If  the  committee  dcMres 
to  report  another  bill,  the  commiliee  can 
report  whatever  bill  it  desires. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  S?nate  to 
spend  Its  time  on  a  measure  which  is  so 
controversial  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  feels  as  strongly  about  il  a.s  he 
told  me  he  felt  the  other  day.  I  made 
that  statement  the  other  day,  and  I  plan 
to  stand  on  it. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  read  the  bill 
on  the  calendar  each  mornin;:,  it  can  i;e 
there  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  motion 
to  take  the  bill  up  for  convderation  by 
the  Senate,  or  to  lay  it  on  the  Uible  or 
any  other  motion.  If  it  is  de  ired  that 
we  send  the  bill  to  the  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  do  so.  If  not.  the 
bill  can  .^tay  on  the  calendar  until  an- 
other bill  is  reiK)rted.  if  the  committee 
desires  to  report  another  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  bill  is  tak^n  up  ujx)n  motirn.  and 
then  a  motion  is  made  to  ^vnA  the  bill 
to  committee  with  instructions,  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  Senators  would  find 
this  is  one  of  the  least  controversial  bills 
in  the  Congres.s.  because  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  bill  would  be  .sent  to  the  com- 
mittee unanimou.sly.  I  doubt  if  even  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  John- 
ston) would  vote  to  keep  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr  JOHN.SON  of  Texas.  The  bill 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  committee 
today,  except  for  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  there  would 
have  been  no  instructions.  I  want  to 
l>ave  the  Senate  approve  .some  instruc- 
tions, which  will  prevent  the  committee 
from  again  sending  back  any  such  piece 
of  legislation.  I  have  changed  its  name 
from  "Congressional  gravy  train"  to  a 
"Johnston  antirecession  measure"  to 
make  him  feel  better.  But  I  do  not 
want  any  more  of  such  "Johnston  anti- 


recession measures  "  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  country  needs  in  this  hour  of 
substantial  deficits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  there  is  nothing  he  can  do 
by  way  of  motions  or  in.<-tructions  to  keep 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  from  re- 
porting any  bill  the  committee  may  de- 
.■-ire  to  report.  If  the  committee  chooses, 
it  can  meet  tomorrow  and  report  a  bill 
unanimously,  as  it  reported  this  bill, 
which  would  contain  the  same  things  as 
are  contained  in  the  bill  we  are  discu.ss- 
in«.  the  Senator's  instructions  notwith- 
standing. 

Mr.    WIT  MAMS      T   nppreclate    that. 
The  committee  could  not  do  that  to  the 
bill  on  which  in.stru'^lions  were  adapted. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     No. 
Mr.  WII  LIAMS.     And  I  shall  be  pres- 
ent to  offer  Instructions. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  .Senator 
may  be  present  all  Xhc  time.  The  Sen- 
ator makes  his  point  very  well.  The  bill 
Will  stay  on  the  calendar  the  rest  of  the 
session,  and  the  Senator  may  find  any 
new  slogan  he  want.s  to  attach  to  it.  It 
is  a  good  publicity  mtdium.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator 

Mr.  WILl.IAMS  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator—  publicity  has  killed  this  mca'-ure 
and  will  keep  it  d(  ad.  1  he  American 
taxpayers  will  .stand  for  no  such  legis- 
lation after  its  full  meaning  has  been  ex- 
po.sed. 

Mr     JOHNSTON    of   South   Carolina. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICriR.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
The  amendments  I  inlended  to  oflei  to 
the  bill — H.  R.  4640 — were  printed  on 
April  17  and  have  been  on  the  desk  ever 
since  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD  at  this  time.  Tiiey  would  limit  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  so  that  no  one  who 
retired  would  receive  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  his  salary.  I  tlunk  that  is  a  fair 
procedure.  The  amendments  will  show 
the  dale  they  were  offered  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  bem  ;  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  to  H.  R. 
4640  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(April   17,  1938) 

On  page  2  line  9,  after  "  section  1"  insert 
-(1»-. 

On  page  3.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"service  •  and  insert  lii  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "Member  or  congressional  employee 
service,  or  any  combination  thereof.  ". 

On  |>ai?e  4.  line  21.  after  •'employee'  In- 
sert "or  Member". 

On  page  4.  line  23.  after  the  word  "pro- 
viso" Insert  "but  who  does  not  qualify  for 
an  annuity  computed  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  ". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  •Protided.  That  In  no  case  shall 
an  annuity  computed  under  this  subsection 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  average  salary,  but 
there  shall  be  refunded  to  an  employee  or 
his  survivor  any  deductions  or  deposits  made 
with  respect  to  service  lu  addition  to  that 
required  to  produce  the  maximum  annuity 
allowable  under  this  subsection,  together 
with  Interest  computed  at  the  rate  of  3  per- 


cent   per    annum    compounded    annually    to 
the  date  of  separation  from  the  service". 

On  page  6.  line  2.  strike  out  "or  Member". 
On  page  6.  In  lieu  of  lines  4  to  18.  Inclu- 
sive. Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  The  annuity  of  a  Member  retiring 
under  this  act  shall.  If  he  so  elects  at  the 
time  his  annuity  commences,  be  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  2^2  percent  of  the  average  salary 
multiplied  by  the  total  of  his  civilian  serv- 
ice and  his  military  service  which  Is  defined 
by  section  3  (bi  ^a  crediuble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  clause; 

"(2)  I'j  percent  of  stich  average  salary 
multiplied  by  so  much  of  his  military  serv- 
ice, other  than  serMce  uhcd  In  computing 
annuity  under  clause  ( 1 ) .  as  does  not  exceed 
5  years,  performed  prior  to  hl.s  separation 
from  service  as  a  Member,  and  other  than 
any  such  service  which  he  may  elect  to  ex- 
clude: 

"^3)  P^  percent  of  such  aver<ipe  salary 
multiplied  by  fo  much  of  his  military  Ferv- 
ice.  other  than  service  used  In  computing 
annu.ty  under  clause  (II,  as  exceeds  5  years 
but  d'ves  not  exceed  10  years,  performed 
prior  U)  his  separation  from  service  as  a 
Member,  and  other  than  any  such  service 
which  he  may  elect  to  exclude;  and 

"(4)  2  percent  of  such  average  salary 
multiplied  by  so  much  of  his  military  serv- 
ice, other  than  service  used  In  computing 
annuity  under  clause  (It,  as  exceeds  10 
years,  performed  prior  to  his  separation 
Irom  service  as  a  Member,  and  other  than 
any  such  strvice  uhlch  he  may  elect  to  ex- 
clude. 

This  fubsectlon  shall  not  apply  unless  the 
Member  (A)  has  had  at  least  5  years  of 
M'^mber  service  or  Congressional  employee 
fvervice.  or  combination  thereof,  and  (B) 
has  had  deductions  withheld  from  his  salary 
or  made  dejwslt  covering  his  last  5  years  of 
civilian  sersice.  In  no  case  shall  the  an- 
nuity of  a  Member  retiring  under  section  7 
be  less  than  (I)  40  percent  of  the  average 
salary  or  (111  the  sum  obtained  under  this 
Fubscctlon  after  Increasing  his  Member 
service  by  the  period  elapsing  between  the 
date  of  separation  and  the  date  he  attains 
the  age  of  60  years,  whichever  Is  less,  but 
this  provision  .shall  not  increase  the  annuity 
of  any  survivor  In  no  case  shall  an  an- 
nuity computed  under  this  subjection  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  basic  salary  the  Mem- 
ber Is  receiving  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  the  service,  but  there  fhall  be  refunded 
to  a  Member  or  his  survivor  any  deductions 
or  de;x>&it8  m;.de  with  respect  to  serv.ce  In 
addition  to  that  required  to  produce  the 
maximum  annuity  allowable  under  this  sub- 
section, together  with  Interest  computed  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually  to  the  date  of  separation 
Irom  the  service" 

On  pace  8.  line  7,  strike  out  the  wcrds 
"the  date  of  enaciment  of  this  act"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ilie  foUowing  "March 
1.  1958", 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  so  far  as  recommitting 
the  bill  is  concerned,  I  shall  not  a.sk  that 
that  be  done.  If  the  committee  desires, 
it  can  at  any  future  date  report  a  bill 
with  the  amendments  the  committee 
members  may  favor.  That  will  be  all 
right  with  me.  The  bill  can  remain  on 
the  calendar,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3683)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  r>ersistent  unemploy- 


ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
address  myself  to  the  pending  measure. 
Senate  bill  3683. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  S.  3683  be- 
cause it  would  create  a  new  channel  into 
which  to  pour  vast  amounts  of  Federal 
dollars  in  futile  attempts  to  cure  prob- 
lems of  persistent  unemployment  in  a 
selected  group  of  communities  in  the 
United  States.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  to  create  unemployment  in 
other  communities,  many  of  whom  are 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  at  the 
present  time. 

The  proposed  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  has  been  widely  misrepresented  as 
an  "antirecession"  measure,  not  by  the 
Senators  who  are  its  principal  propo- 
nents on  the  Senate  fl(X)r.  but  by  others. 
Somehow  the  erroneous  Impression  has 
been  spread  across  the  Nation  that  this 
is  a  bill  which  can  help  the  unemployed 
everywhere. 

Typical  of  the  messages  which  have 
been  coming  into  Senators'  offices  is  one 
I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Rourke.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
I  know  Mr.  Rourke  personally.  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  not  intention- 
ally misrepresent  the  nature  of  the  bill, 
but  apparently  he  has  been  badly  misled. 

I  will  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  telegram  I  received  from  Mr. 
Rourke  shortly  before  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  my  reply 
to  him. 

I  received  the  telegram  from  Mr. 
Rourke  on  May  6.    The  telegram  reads: 

Nev/  Haven,  Conn.,  May  6,  1958. 
Senator  Prescott  Bush, 

Seriate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Will    be    grateful   for   your   support    of   S. 
2(}B3.  area  development  bill  without  amend- 
ments.    We  believe  this  bill  will  be  an  effec- 
tive antirecession  weapon. 

Connecticut    State   Labor    CofNCH,, 
J015EPH  Rourke,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Under  date  of  May  6,  I  replied  as  fol- 
lows to  the  telegram : 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  your  telegram  regarding 
S.  3683.  and  regret  that  I  cannot  pgree  with 
the  statement  that  the  proposed  Area  Re- 
development Act  will  be  an  effective  antl- 
reces.sion  weapon.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill 
would  have  absolutely  no  effect  In  meeting 
the  problems  presented  by  the  current  un- 
employment in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Na- 
tion, with  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

No  assistance  whatever  would  be  given. 
under  the  bill,  to  the  people  out  of  work  in 
Bridgeport.  New  H-iven,  Waterbury.  Ansonia. 
Bristol.  Danbury.  Merlden.  Middletown.  Nor- 
wich. ThompsonvUle.  Torrington,  and  WilU- 
mantlc,  all  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment In  our  own  State.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
deception  of  these  people  to  pretend  that 
S.  3683  is  an  antirecession  weapon  intended 
to  help  them  meet  their  problems. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  would  provide  some 
limited  assistance  to  Danielson — 

I  will  say.  parenthetically,  that  Daniel- 
son  is  a  town  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  would  provide  some 
limited  assistance  to  Danielson.  where  the 
exodus  of  some  of  the  textile  Industries  has 
resulted  in  persistent  unemployment  over  a 
period  of  years,  but  even  here  It  would  take 
many  months,  perhaps  years,  before  such  as- 
sistance    couid     be     effective.     Certalnlv,     it 
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would  have  no  effect  during  the  period  of  the 
current  recession  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
over  before  too  many  more  montlia  have 
passed.  Moreover,  we  must  be  alert  to  the 
danger  that  If  Federal  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  adopted  it  may  be  used  as  a  device  to  lure 
industries  now  located  in  Connecticut  to 
other  areas  of  the  country.  That  this  danger 
definitely  exists  is  recognized  In  the  bill 
Itself.  It  contains  a  weak,  so-called  anti- 
plrating  provision  in  the  bill  which  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce. 

This  provision  reads  as  follows: 

"Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  increasing  unemployment." 

On  its  face,  this  provision  appears  to  offer 
some  protection  to  us  In  Connecticut.  But 
who  is  to  decide  whether  Federal  assi.'^t.ince 
to  a  community  in,  say  Arkansas  or  Missis- 
sippi, will  Increase  unemployment  in  Bridge- 
port or  Waterbury?  The  decision  will  be 
made  by  a  commissioner  in  Washington  who. 
inevitably  will  be  subjected  to  p<jlitical 
pressures  from  the  areas  which  for  years  have 
been  seeking  to  attract  Industry  from  Con- 
necticut and  New  England.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  why  our  own  Con- 
necticut State  Development  Commission  and 
the  New  England  Council  have  consistently 
opposed  legislation  of  thle  kind. 

I  Intend  to  support  soimdly  conceived  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  States  extend  periods 
in  which  unemployment-compensation  ben- 
efits may  be  paid.  Tills  will  be  of  Irnmediate 
help  to  the  imemployed  and  will  have  an 
immediate  effect  in  helping  to  combat  the 
recession.  Because  S.  3683  will  have  no  such 
effect  and  because  It  threatens  Connecticut's 
competitive  poeition  in  seeking  to  attract 
nev/  Job-creating  Industries,  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose  It. 

With  kindest  personal  rej^ards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prescott  Bush. 

There  could  be  substituted  for  ••Con- 
necticut" in  this  letter,  and  for  the  towns 
and  cities  I  have  menUoncd.  a  larfTC 
number  of  States  and  a  lars^e  number 
of  towns  and  citie.s'  within  those  States. 
While  these  remarks  thus  far  may  sound 
a  trifle  provincial,  as  they  apply  to  my 
State,  which  is  a  hi"hly  industrialized 
State,  what  I  have  said  applies  broadly 
to  a  great  many  States  where  industrial 
activity  has  been  at  a  high  level  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  section  6  <a>, 
on  pa.-jes  7  and  8  of  the  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly to  language  which  the  pro- 
ponents claim  would  prevent  the  making 
of  loans  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
taking  industry  from  one  State  and 
relocating  it  in  another.  I  read  sec- 
tion 6  t  a  I  : 

•  LO.^NS  AND  PARTICIPATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  TTie  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedne.s.s 
and  to  make  loans  (including  Immediate 
participations  therein)  to  aid  in  financing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  f(jr 
the  pvirchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  (including  machinery  and  etiiUp- 
ment)  for  Industrial  usage,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  factory  buildings,  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  factory 
buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  conversion, 
or  enlargement  of  any  existing  biUldings  for 
Industrial  use.  Such  financial  assistance 
shall  not  be  extended  for  working  capital,  or 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another  when  such  apslstance  will 
result  In  substantial  detriment  to  the  area 


of  original  location  by  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  particularly  stre.ss  the  lanpuape  of 
the  so-called  antipiratina  provision,  that 
such  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
'•when  surh  assistance  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial detriment  to  the  area  of  orig- 
inal location  by  increasing  unemploy- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  decide  whether 
n  loan  for  the  relocation  of  an  indu.stry 
from  one  area  to  another  •will  rc-ult  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  aiea  of  orig- 
inal location  by  increa.',inii  unemploy- 
ment"? 

The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  Com- 
missioner here  in  Washington,  far  re- 
moved from  the  community  to  be  given 
assistance  and  from  the  community 
which  miyht  be  injured. 

By  what  standards  will  this  Federal 
official  be  guided  in  makii^u  his  decision? 

The  words  m  the  bill  which  purport  to 
set  up  the  standards  to  guide  him  are 
useless. 

let  us  consider  an  example  that  could 
easily  arise  if  this  bill  were  t-o  become 
law.  The  local  officials  of  a  community 
in  a  State  far  removed  from  Connecticut 
come  to  the  officers  of  an  industry  em- 
ploying 100  people  in  Bridgeport,  and 
say.  '•If  you  will  only  relocate  in  our  city, 
we  will  .i^ive  you  10  years'  exemption 
from  taxes,  a  plentiful  supply  of  non- 
union labor,  and  furthermore  we  will 
build  a  new  factory  for  you  with  Federal 
money." 

The  BridgepKjrt  industry's  officers  re- 
ply, ••That's  fine,  but  first  we  want  to  .see 
the  new  factory." 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  V/ashington. 
The  indu.stry-seekinK  city  fathers  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  for  a  loan  to  build 
the  factory.  "Let  us  see."  says  the  Com- 
missioner. '"I  cannot  make  this  loan  if 
the  relocation  of  this  industry  will  re.sult 
in  substantial  detriment'  to  Bridgeport 
•by  increasmiT  unemployment."  First,  I 
must  find  out  how  many  people  are  un- 
employed in  Bridgeport." 

If  the  Commissioner  were  making  his 
decision  at  the  present  time  he  mmht 
look  at  the  table  printed  at  pajre  54  m  the 
minority  views  contained  in  the  report 
on  this  bill.  He  would  find  that  13.600 
people  were  out  of  work  in  Bridgeport. 

"But  thSt  iloes  not  .settle  my  problem." 
says  the  Commissioner.  "Now,  I  must 
decide  whether  Bridgeport  will  suffer 
•substantial  detriment'  if  I  throw  an- 
other 100  people  out  of  work  by  making 
this  loan  to  rehxratc  the  factoiy  in  which 
they  earn  their  bread  and  ijutter.  It 
will  increase  unemployment  m  Bridge- 
port, certainly,  but  looking  at  the  broad 
picture  will  it  result  in  'substantial  detri- 
ment' to  the  city?" 

The  Commissioner  has  a  difficult  deci- 
sion, and  we  will  leave  it  to  him.  But 
one  thing  is  clear,  whether  or  not  the 
relocation  of  the  factory  would  cause 
substantial  detriment  to  Bridi^epoit  it 
would  certainly  cause  substantial  detri- 
ment to  those  100  men  and  women 
whose  livelihood  is  at  stake  and  whose 
future  is  being  decided  by  a  man  in 
Wa.shington  whom  they  do  not  know  and 
to  whom  they  have  no  app«'al. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conscientiou.sly 
support   a   bill   which   thu.s  propu^Co   to 


place  the  future  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  Connecticut  In  jeopardy,  i 
hope  the  entire  bill  will  be  defeated,  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  it  in  principle  for 
reasons  fully  set  forth  In  the  minority 
views  to  which  I  have  subscribed.  But 
if  it  is  to  be  passed,  the  language  in- 
tended to  prevent  pirating  of  indu.stry  by 
one  State  froai  another  must  have  teeth 
in  it. 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
ann-ndment.  and  a.sk  that  it  be  read  by 
the  clerk,  and  then  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  he  upon  the  table. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Hinendment  will  be  slated. 

Ihe  CuiLF  Cirr.K.  On  page  8.  line  8. 
after  the  word  "  another'^  it  ls  proposed 
to  stiike  out  "when  such  a.ssistancc  will 
result  in  substantial  detriment  to  the 
area  of  original  location  by  increa.sing 
unemployment."  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  peruxl. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  punted 
and  w  ill  he  on  the  table 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  bill  the  lan- 
guage that  now  menaces  the  jobs  of 
working  men  and  women  in  Connecticut 
and  every  other  indu.stnal  State  It 
would  clearly  and  himly  prohibit  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  a.ssist  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  an  indu.stry  from  one  area  to 
another,  striking  out  the  weasel  word.s, 
•  when  such  a.sii.stance  will  result  in  .sub- 
stantial detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location    by    increasinK    unemployment    ' 

Unle.s.s  my  amendment  is  adopt<'d.  the 
Senate  w  11  be  sanctioning,  if  it  passes 
this  bill  — and  I  earnestly  hope  it  will 
not  — a  pro|)osal  to  create  new  depressed 
areas  where  none  now  rxi.'^t  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  help  a  relatively  few  com- 
munities whose  economic  lllne.«^ses  can- 
not he  cured  by  Federal  dollars  disp)en.sed 
in  this  manner. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  minority  views  wh.ich  ap- 
r>ear  In  th^  committee  report  on  the  bill 
be  printed  following  these  remarks. 

1  here  bt-iny  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MiNoRrry   Vitws 

The  committee  has  voted.  8  to  7.  to  launch 
a  new  Federal  relief  program  for  a  select 
group  of  unemployed  workers  in  certaui  arbi- 
trarily designated  areas.  In  January  ltf58 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  esti- 
mated that  of  the  4  494  000  then  unem- 
ployed, only  565  OOO.  or  12  6  [>errent.  worked 
In  the  lndu.strial  redevelopment  areas  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  bill  Thn.s. 
the  bill  would  c<jver  only  1  out  of  every  8 
persons  unemployed  In  January  1958  More 
recent  estimates  of  the  toUil  unemployed 
persons,  in  excess  of  5  milUtjn.  have  not  t>een 
broken  down  by  area. 

The  January  1958  estmiRfes  Indicate  a 
total  labor  force,  employed  and  unetnplnyed. 
ol  66  730.000.  Only  4  7l«9  WX)  or  7  2  per.  ent. 
resided  In  the  Industrial  redeveU-pnient 
areas   covered    by   the   bill 

It  Is  true,  of  cour.«,e.  that  under  section 
5.  the  Administrator  would  have  power  to 
Include  practically  any  area  he  felt  should 
be  Included.  But.  as  a  practical  matter. 
and  within  the  limitation  of  the  money 
available  for  this  purpose,  we  think  It  is 
clear  that  only  those  areas  which  clearly 
lall    under    the    criteria    of    percentage    and 


^401 


duration  of  unemployment  would,  In  fact, 
be   Included. 

Many  States  having  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus areas  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
j)loyment  Security,  such  as  Callff)rnla,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri.  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Washington, 
woiUd   not  receive  industrial  redevelopment 


assistance.  Similarly  communities  having 
varying  degrees  of  unemployment  In  the 
States  of  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Loui- 
siana. Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming,   do    not    meet    the    requirements    for 


as 


Industrial    redevelopment 


classification 
areas. 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  the  bill  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  which 
lists  all  the  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus and  designates  those  communities 
which  would  qualify  for  aid  as  Industrial 
redevelopment  areas. 


L'thiir  farcf  ami  iiik  ni plmjrufnl  in  arrax  ><f  mJintitntial  labor  surphm 


State  Md  MM 


\r<vis  rllplMe 
h>r  8v.|.«tiiiic«' 

Un'l«T  |)«T- 
criil.ier  iukI 

ilurHd'in  of 

unemiiloy. 
merU  crlNTla 

o(8.  MJH 


Ail'   iiii;!,  •".  i'..r  .irra<i: 
t  •■■  ■  •..■.    -:,.  !:„-i.l. 

tia  N.;,  ji .......,...,., 

Ja^Tor 

T'.lliwleKa  .„ 

Alttska.      small«r 

Aiirhor:i(fi' 

Caliriirnlit,  smaller 

Kunka 

fklah 

Connfrttrtit: 
Ma)"ir  iirrii<- 

Bri(lir.i«.n    

.New  llrlt.'ktn 

Wnler Imry. . 

Smaller  areus: 

Anw>nla.. 

BriMol 

DHiihitry —.„.... 

I>.iM-l.'i<in........ 

M.rM.n 

Mi'Mlctown .... 

Norn  Ifh ..... 

Tlminii*in\  llle 

Torrinjl'in 

Wiilimuntk: 

lllln-  i> 

.M.'i^or  aretki: 

J<  iut 

Pt-oria 

Ftnaller  areas: 

Canton 

llarrbliurw 

Ili-rrln-Muri'byshoru- 
Wi-st  Kraiikf..rt. 

I-a-^alU- 

I.Uehfl.l.l        

M«(iiit  ('arni<-l-UiiM>y. 

Mount  \rnioii 

f^prliijcflW.I 

IiKll.'tim 
Ma)<tr  area*' 

K  vaii'VlUe 

Kott  W'syiie.... 

ln'tlana|)oll« 

hWmth  Hci!<l 

Trrre  IlttiJb- ... 

flu  .ll<r  urraM. 
M  I  (  li  i  e  a  II     C  1 1  y  - 
Ijtl'oile. 

Muncie .... 

^      KirliniocKt .. 

\  liic«-ntir» 

Kanrw.  <>ttiTilUT  area* 
('ofT('rvill<'-Iiiii<>|M-it(ti-ncp- 
I 'arsons. 

ruusiHirg 

Kfntiioky: 
Major  areas-  Louisville. 
Snialbf  areiis: 

Cor  bin 

Frankfort 

JltUJXT'l 

Ma'll.wnvltiP 

MitMk'iNtro-Iinrlan... 
^tnorelu'U<l-tirayaoa.. 
Owcn«lK>ro 
I'rttiilsx  lll<--|>n-)itnn<ihurf 

I'lk.MiifW  illliinison 

Mttiitf: 
M  tjor  nrT>iM; 

I'ortl.'inM 

t<ni'»ll«*r  nn'us' 

Hiii<li'r<iril-.SHnfur(l 

Ix>w  l.stOIl ... 

Mar\  lanil 
Major  areas; 

Hultlmore... 

f^malU-r  oreHii 

CumU-rliind 

Mn<»arlia<«ett9: 
Major  areas: 

Brockton.  .t . ... 

F;ill  Klvcr.! 

l.uwnnoe..*. 

Lowell 

New  Itetlford 

8|irlnt:n.l.l-Uolyoke... 
Worcv.Ntvr 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

.\" 

X 


X 
X 
X 

.\ 

X 
X 
X 
X 

.\. 


X 
X 


FsU- 
inatoi 
laln.r 
lor  IV 


4<.  .VlT) 
i.V  uiu 

23.UUU 


frvfmiiloy. 
iiii-nt 


Ur 


X  7.W) 
3.  :,Vi 


Per- 

eent 

»( 

talHir 

lor.ix,' 


Date  of  Informa- 

ll'>n  "II  lahor 
fore*'  hihI  iirn-m- 

|llo}Ul('lll 


22,  AOO       3.  WO 


4ft.  frftn  I    .VTno  1  14.0 

ZAUOO  I      2,  tsUU  '    12.7 


R.  4  neoomlier  1M7. 

10.  7  JaniMrv  IWW. 

6.  7  Ortolier  1W7. 

IZ  7  Novi-niber  1W)7. 

17.  S     February  195R. 

March  1058. 
Oo. 


14^. 
4». 
SI. 

21. 
21. 

:n. 
i». 
♦ft. 

Ti. 

:«. 

2H. 
IS. 


ouu 


fOlt 

««» 

UK) 
'ttt 
»•« 

fillU 

:«M 


00.500 
us.  QUO 

14.4(10 

23.  (\'i) 
Ow.uuu 

24.  '■<« 
3i.  Hl«l 
T.i  Ut) 
«i2.200 


M.  AY) 
KS.  W«) 
XfZ  (««» 
V.t,  .1111 
44.VUU 

3.\  100 

.^.900 

14.  tUU 

w  inr) 

£i.  luu 

304.300 

'jn.  wm 

•ji.  fwm 
•is,  Miin 
27.700 
IV,  UNI 
28.  Ulft 

■SI  aiio 


Oi400 
32. :«» 


i.r  non 
4.  :ut» 
7.  Ml 

2,000 
3.(iU0 
2,010 
1.  4(10 
3.  WW 
2.300 
2.4011 
2.NII) 

a.oin 

I.AUO 


13.W 
MJO 

»7,% 

2.4(11 

li.OOU 

2.750 

3.a«  I 

1.4IIII  I 

I.4(J0 

3.CU) 


8.700 
7.300 
In.  Till 
W.WVI 
4.  MO 


8.3 
K7 
U.3 

P.  ."5 

Ifi.  « 

H.  2 

fl.  5 

b  A 

n  n 

10.  r> 

SO 

Ki.e 

«.6 


7.2 
7.1 

A.  H 
10.1 
21.7 

0  4 
13  4 
fi.  7 
G.1 
5.8 


10  0 

7.8 

.S.  « 

Id  n 

U.  4 


4.000       II   4 


■VOOO 
2.000 
2,060 

1.800 

l.OSO 

24,700 

a.nao 

1.  700 

'J.  i.V) 

2.3(10 
3,4(1) 
2.200 

1.  7I« 

2.  200 
3,0U) 


.%0OO 

«.  400 
4.UUU 


I 


CiifS.  Vt\       4»>.  300 


12.5 

0.0 

13.8 

fi.2 

8.4 

8^1 
II. 3 

H.  5 
10.4 

S.O 
12  3 
II   5 

«i.O 

V.  n 

13.5 


9.5 

19  8 
11.4 


January  1058. 

Do. 

l>o. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
OrtotM-r  10.17. 
January  1958. 

Do. 

ixi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jaiiiuiry  1058 
Do. 

Fehriisry  lOW. 
Sefilemher  l>«.17. 
February  1058. 

January  UlIM. 
Kf'liruary  1(*.^8. 
IW-ei-tnU-r  Iwi7. 
Dctolier  I'.W. 
l>«vnil>er  1057. 


January  10.'*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Pepti'nibor  I0,';7. 
Feliniary  Ivan. 

No%einb('r  19.W. 

September  1957. 

January  1058. 

fW-pt^mlxT  1857. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oetob«-r  1957. 
.'*«'Pt'inlH'r  1057. 
Octobiir  1057. 

January  1958. 

Frbnmry  1058. 
l>o. 


fi.  fi     January  IS'*. 


40.200         ti.00t»       14.9 


.■rO,  UIIO 
5\4<I0 
54,  fiOO 
W.  700 
1^',.  I  a  III 
122,  4uO 


4,  S.V) 
7,000 
fi.  2U0 

o.a.vi 

7,  I.V) 

I.'..  MKI 

V,  OUU 


8 

.1 

!  11 

7 

lU 

6 

11. 

6 

10 

7 

K 

1 

S. 

1 

Da 


Janunrv  I9r>8. 
Do". 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State  an')  area 


.\reasellplMe 
for  a.ssistanw 

under  jH-r- 
eentaee  and 
'luralktn  of 

unrmrliy- 
ment  rriteVlrt 

of  S.  3(j&a 


Fstl- 

mited 

labor 

force 


1  Ma.«.i(husett«— Con. 

.Sliiull>T  areas: 

Fllclibiir- 

(irf.rif)<|.l 

. 

MarltK)ro 

. 

Milfonl 

.New  hurvjiort 

North  A<lams .... 

l'IUsf).'l<l. 

South  bridge- Webster. 

Taunton 

Ware 

Miehlpan- 

Mijor  aroa!«: 

Baltic  Creek 

•        J>itroit 

X             1 

Flint 

(iran'1  KapldK. 

1 

Lan.«ini2 

Muskegon 

X 

Sajrlnaw 

Smaller  areas : 

Adrian 

Bay  Cltv 

Henlon  i{iirl>ar 

Kse:in:«l>a 

loftla-BeldlnE-fireen- 

ville. 

Iron  -Mountain,- 

J:U'ksoil 

1          

Manjiirtte 

M')nri>(' 

X 

I'ori  Huron 

X 

Mlnn<>9ota: 

.Miijor  areas: 

Duhith-Superlor 

Mlimeaiwlls-fel.  P;iul.. 

MLisis-slppI: 

ismkller  area: 

Greenville 

Miasofiri: 

M  a  jor  area.^: 

Kansa.<;  City 

.'^t.  I»uis 

Pmrillor  areas: 

Flat    Kiver-De  Soto- 
Fislus. 

Joplln 

N'ew  JiT«"v: 

Major  Hteti.i: 

.Mlanile  City 

X 

Newark 

Paterson 

I'lTth  .\inboy 

T  renton 

.''inallpr  a/cas: 

iiridei'ton 

X 
X 

Lour  Hranrh 

M  orristown-Dover 

New  '^'ork 

Alajor  :irf.ts:                             1 

Bullalo  1 

SyriKu.so 

I'tlca-Koine 

SmalliT  ureus: 

Amsterdam 

Batavia , 

North  Carolina: 

Major  areis: 

Ashrvilli' 

X 

Durh.ini 

X 

Pm  illcr  rimivi: 

FayptteviUe 

X 

Hainli't 

Kin-iciii 

X 

-Mount  .Mrv 

X 

H(xkN  Mount 

X 

Kulhirfordton-Forest    . 

Cliv. 

Rhi-lhy-Klngs     Moun- 

X 

>\  ayucsviile 

Ohio: 

Major  areas: 

Canton 

1 

I,or:iin-EljTla . 

ToU-do    .  .   

1 

1  ouugstown..... . 

2 

fnemploy- 
tni  Dt 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of 
lahor_ 
force 


41.700 

3,3,"iO  1 

17,  (HKI 

l.hM) 

\x.ritn 

l.f>25 

20,  .KhI 

1,675 

14.  liOO 

1.475 

IH.200 

3,000 

32,  rm 

2.3o0 

22,  fXKI 

2,200 

27.  (MJ 

2,  700 

13,000 

1,250 

1 

Date  of  Informa- 
tion on  lat¥)r 
foro'  and  uneui- 
ployment 


.M,  700 

,  ,'>2.i.  00(1 

147,2)0 

141,001) 

84,  fOi) 

57,  )«i() 

ay.  AM 

28.900 
35,  200 
.52,000 
15.  310 
•2!>,  SOU 

l\  100 
47,  5(X) 
]«>.  MIO 
24,000 
33,300 


fi8.  .ino 
605,800 


2i600 

423,300 
854.500 

44.100 
37,000 


61.. 100 
9'24.  ■Mil 
500,  200 
130,000 
165,800 

.10,800 

115,  WIO 

00,«iOO 


4.900 
191,  01 K) 
7,500 
1.1,  7(X) 
.1,  'iOO 
6,000 
4,000 

3.700 
3.000 
3,000 
2. 000 

2,  OUU 

1,800 
4,800 
1.000 
2,100 

3,  GOO 


8. 0  Janrnrv  1958 

8.8  Do'. 

8.7  Decmber  1957. 

8. 3  Do. 

10.0  Januarv  19.18. 

16.5  February    19.18. 

7.2  Deci'mber  10.17. 
10. 0  Do. 

10. 0  January  1958. 

0.0  I  Do. 


9. 0  Do. 
12-  5  Do. 

5. 1  Do. 
11.1             Do. 

6. 1  l>o. 

11.9  Do. 

5. 8  Do. 

12. 8  February  19.18. 
8.5  Septenilx>r  1057. 
5. 8  November  1957. 

13.  2  J;inu!trv  m.is. 

10. 1  February  1058. 

11.9  January  1958. 
10.1  Do. 
11.3             Do. 

8. 0  Noven)I)er  1957. 

10.8  January  1058. 


7,  400      10.  8 
45^000       7. 6 


2,600 

29.600 
64.900 

5.350 
4,100 


10.  .100 
73.  1(X) 
4(1.  .100 
10,  HOO 
14,000 

3,000 

13.  .100 

5,850 


Do. 


ran.  000    43.  .100 

170,700  i   13.050 
13('>.  500  ,   15,500 


22,200 
21,000 


.10,200 
47,700 

35,000 

16,  1.10 
22.700 
23.  (KK) 
42.  fiOO 
17,000 

2.1.  f>no 

17,  aOU 


3,400 
2,400 


4,400 
4,050 

3.500 
3,075 
1,800 
1,975 
1,200 
1,830 

3.  2.V) 

1,000 


137, 200  12.  sua 

6.1,  Sttn  8,  100 

109,700  I  12.  "(OO 

241,  UUO  ■  24,  lUU 


10.  6  February  1956. 

7.0  January  19o0t 
7. 6  Do. 

1Z8  Do. 

11. 1  Do, 


17. 1  Do. 

7. 0  Do. 

9. 3  Do. 

7. 8  Do. 
9.0  Do. 

8.9  Oetol)er  19',7. 
11.7  January  1»5S. 

6.5  Do. 


8. 2  Do. 

7.3  Do. 
10. 6            Do. 

15. 3  no. 

11.  4  February  1958. 


8.  8  January  1958. 

8.5  Do. 

10. 0  Septemlier  1957. 

24.6  March  ly.W. 

7. 9  Octotier  1957. 

8.6  l>oember  1957. 
2.  8  Octol>er  1957. 

10.8  NovemtHT  1957. 

13.  0  February  1958. 

6. 8  October  1057. 


•  0  January  1958. 
12.4  l>o. 

6  4  l>u. 

10.0  '  D9. 


I 
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State  and  arcs 


Areas  eligible 
for  a.sslstaiH't' 

nixlcr  per- 
oonlnKe  ami 

duration  of 

uiii'ini'loy- 
nunt  criteria 

of  S.  3<lh3 


AUniiij 
Coos  Bay. 


Ohio— Continued 
Sniullor  areas: 

C:iri)l)ri<l(?e.. 

Defianw 

New        riiilatlelphia- 

Dovor. 
rortsmouth-ClillU- 

COtlie. 

Si)rini;nelil 

Oklaiiouia: 
Sniallor  arras: 

MiAU'ster 

Ore  (Ton: 
>]ajor  areas: 

I'ortland 

Sniuller  areas: 

"I 
Eucene 
Pennsylvania: 
Alajiir  areas: 

Altoonai . 

Erie 

Johnstown 

Pliila<ielpliiu 

Piltsbur((h ... 

ReiidinK 

8er  anion 

Wllkes-Barre-Hazlc- 
ton. 

York 

Einiiller  areas: 

Berwick- Bloomshurp.. 

Butler 

Clenrfield-DuBois 

Lewisfown 

Loek  Haven 

Poltsville 

Biinbury-Shamnkln- 

Mounl  Cariiiel. 
Tnlnntown-Connells- 
ville. 
Puerto  Hif-o: 
Major  are,i5: 

Maynifuex 

ronce 

San  Juan 

Rh<Hle  Island: 
Major  areas:  Provl«lenco. 
Smaller  area:*:    Newixirt. 
TenncHsee: 
Major  areiw: 

CliattanooKa 

Knoxvllle 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 

"x 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 


X 


Fstl- 

nirtte<l 

labor 

force 


17,  dot) 

a*,  2(1(1 
a»,  7(X) 

64,700 
4.\  40(1 

i.^noo 

32 1,  SCO 

20,700 
ll«,.'t(NI 
51,100 


M, 
Vs, 

W, 

l.SIKi, 

VXX. 

\\H. 

IIIL', 

i;f7, 


700 

wjo 

2011 
S(K) 
Mm 

700 

noil 

400 


Uncmploy- 

irnnt 

Per- 

Kum- 

<'enl 

bcr 

<vf 

lalMir 

force 

2,  40<l 

n.fi 

2.  2(K) 

7.S 

3,  400 

8.8 

6,400 

9.9 

^4oo 

14.1 

Date  of  Informa- 
tion on  lalxir 
force  and  unem- 
idoynienl 


State  and  are* 


1, 2,J0 


February  lO.VS. 
Jainiary  l'.»i>b 
Dec«'ni'ber 

l'.t.',7. 
NoveiiitK>r 

l!l.'>7. 
Fetjruary  1958 


9.  4     January  1  S8. 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Hecurlty,  Department  of  Ijiljor. 
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No  Justification  ha.s  been  demonstrated  for 
singling  out  a  special  group  among  the  un- 
employed for  special  benefits  on  a  purely 
arbitrary  and  artificial  basi-s.  All  persons  out 
of  work,  regardless  of  where  they  live,  should 
be  equally  eligible  for  assistance  under  any 
Federal  program.  How  can  anyone  explain 
to  the  unemployed  of  Brockton,  New  Bed- 
ford, -Springfield,  and  Worcester,  Mass..  th.it 
they  should  receive  no  assistance  under  this 
bill,  while  the  unemployed  who  happen  to 
be  In  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  or  Lowell,  Mass.. 
would  receive  special  benefits?  Such  unfair 
discrimination  among  our  citizens  is  alien 
to  the  philosophy  of  our  form  of  governnrent. 

In  addition,  this  proposed  legislation  will 
be  of  no  Immediate  help  even  to  the  rela- 
tively few  areas  that  would  be  eligible  for 
asslstanae.  The  bill  envisions  a  time-con- 
suming process  which  Includes  the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  agency,  the  appointing  of  local 
processing  committees,  the  soliciting  of  new 
Industries  to  move  Into  an  area,  the  con- 
structing of  new  industrial  buildings,  and 
the  retraining  of  workers.  Even  if  this  pro- 
gram was  established  on  a  workable  basis.  It 


could  not  possibly  begin  operation  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  very  nature  of  the  program  and  \ts 
limited  applicability  militate  against  Its  pro- 
viding any  assistance  in  easing  the  current 
economic  situation.  This  bill  does  not  in  any 
way  fall  into  the  category  of  "antirecession" 
me.tsures  to  which  the  Congress  has  been 
directing  its  attention  in  recent  months  and 
does  not  deserve  the  priority  of  considera- 
tion that  has  been  urged  by  Its  proponents 

One  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  this 
proposal  Is  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  Its  resources  to  encourage  the 
economic  growth  of  a  limited  number  of 
communities.  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  placed  in  the  highly  undesirable  posl- 
tlon  of  helping  certain  communities  to  at- 
tract new  Industry  in  competition  with  other 
communities    that    receive    no    Federal    aid. 

The  unfairness  of  Federal  Intervention  In 
this  field  Is  compounded  by  the  artificial 
erueria  used  to  determine  which  communi- 
ties are  eligible  for  .-tssist.-^nce.  The  criteria 
are  based  on  a  specified  percentage  of  un- 
employment    continuing    over    a    specified 


length  of  time  Areas  are  mnde  eligible  for 
"redevelopment"  by  viitue  of  the  fact  th.it 
their  economies  have  deteriorated  They  .ire 
selected  for  development  assistance  be- 
cause private  Investors  have  not  considered 
them  attractive  to  the  extent  that  other 
areas  are.  Whether  or  not  one  considers 
the  private  investment  Judgment  correct,  it 
Is  artificial  and  paradoxical  to  use  the  very 
fact  of  deterioration  as  the  basis  for  a  Fed- 
eral decision  that  these  areas  can  and  shuu'd 
be  developed. 

N>»  conslderatftn  Is  given  to  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  a  community  la  depressed  and  has 
chronic  unemployment.  U.-^ually.  chronic 
unemployment  results  from  the  decision  by 
an  industry  that  it  is  uneconomic  to  con- 
tinue Its  operations  In  a  given  area.  This 
business  Judgment  may  be  b.ised  on  any 
number  of  factors  ranging  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  n.'.tural  resources  to  local  taxation 
and  technok>Kical  arJvances  Here,  we  have 
an  attempt  to  substitute  the  JudKment  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Judgment 
of  our  free-enterprise  system,  regardless  of 
the  economic  consequences.     Tlus  new  cou- 


cept   of   rcqulrlnp    the   Federal    Government 
to    tn.ilntaln    llie   status    quo    is    contrary    to 
the    p.-ist   economic    history   of   our   country. 
The  classification  of  "lural  redevelopment 
areas"  under   tiie  bill  is   limited   to  a  maxi- 
mum of  300  counties,  or   10  percent   of   the 
3  000  counties  In  our  coantry.     It  Is  unfair 
to  place  an   arbitrary  limit  on   the   number 
of  counties  that  may  be  assisted,  thus  leav- 
ing   tiie   great   majority    Jt  counties   outside 
tiie    scope    of     the     bill.      F*urthermore.     the 
need  for  i  ural  redcvelopinent  is  entirely  un- 
related    to    county     b«»rUer     lines.     Couutits 
vary  lu  size  from  State    to  Slate,   and   some 
ounties    In    the    Weslorr     Si-ites    are    larger 
tlian    some    of    our    smaller    Eastern    States. 
Tlie    county    unit    Is    a    completely    Inappro- 
priate factor  to  be  conskered.     It  Is  appar- 
ent that   the  assistance  lor  rural  areas  had 
been  added  by  the  prop  >nent6  of  the  bill  as 
an    afterthought    to    gAin    more    wldc^prcad 
Bupix>rt.     Tlie    b.ll    Is    not     tailored    to    meet 
the  needs  of  k  w-incini"   farm  fannlies.  and 
it  18  not  at  all  clear  thit  .ndu.'trlal  develop- 
m'*nt   Is  approprl.ite  for  oil  rural   area-;. 

It  appears  self-evident  that  the  more  th.nn 
»380  nulUon  authorized  in  this  bill  will  not 
co\cr    the   demand    of   all    the   eligible   areas 
In    fact,    it    would    be    aln.oet    Imporslble    to 
estimate    the   many    billloiia  of   dollars   that 
wovild   be  necessary   for  llie  Federal  Govern- 
ment   to    pour    into    these    communities    to 
make  them  pro^pcro\ls  under  this  program. 
It  will  be  Imposrlble  to  .meet   the  demands 
of  all  the  areas,  induetrlal  and  rural,  eligible 
for  a.sMhtam  e       Pressures    aIU    be   applied   to 
the    Administrator    of    the    program    and    to 
Members  of  the  Congress  by  local  communi- 
ties seeking  aid.     Since  the  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility   gives    little    or    no    consideration    to 
economic    or    btK-lnecs    stendards.    the    Ad- 
ministrator   may    well    be    forced    to    choose 
among    the    appllranu    on    the    basis    of    fa- 
Torltlsm  and  political  expe^llency.     The  pro- 
cedure   lor   processing   appllratlons   by   State 
or    local    government    departments    and    by 
private  local  committees,  if   there  Is   no  ap- 
propriate  goverimirntal    ur.lt.   o.ners   no   pro- 
tection   In    this    reg;ird    ami,    in    fact     would 
Intensify  the  competition  i^mong  appluants 
The   situation    is   further  aggravated    by   the 
fact    that    there    U    no    limitation    on     the 
amount    of    funds    that    n:.iy    be    loaned    or 
granted  In  any  one  State 

The  devices  established  In  the  bill  to  carry 
out  Its  objectives  are  defec.lve  In  the  failure 
to  recognize  existing  programs,  thus  causing 
a  duplication  of  efforts.  The  bill  proposes 
to  create  an  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration as  a  constituent  ag.mcy  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Age:icy.  It  would  be 
di/T.ciiIt  to  find  a  more  Inappropriate  agency 
In  which  to  establish  this  new  program. 
This  agenry  has  had  no  experience  In  the 
Industrial  field  and  Is  not  qualified  to  han- 
dle a  program  of  financial  assistance  for 
Industrial  or  rural  redeveloj^ment  Tlie  cre- 
ation of  tills  new  agenry  completely  ignores 
the  existence  of  the  Area  Di'velopmont  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
rural  development  program  in  the  Dep;irl- 
ment  of  AgMculture. 

Tlie  proposed  program  of  f  loO  million  for 
public  facility  loans  fails  to  recognise  the 
existing  proRram  of  public  facility  loans 
administered  by  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  of  the  HousIuk  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  complete  lack  of  any 
need  for  this  new  loan  program  Is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  on  April  16.  1958. 
the  Senate  p.asKed  S  3497.  to  greatly  expand 
the  present  cornmunlty  facilities  program. 
Under  S  3497.  »l  billion  was  authorized  to 
assist  the  financing  of  all  types  of  public 
facilities  In  fact,  the  program  authorized 
by  S.  3497  Is  more  liberal  than  the  program 
contained  In  this  bill,  because  8  3497  would 
permit  loans  covering  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  and  for  a  term  of  up  to 
50  years,  while  the  pending  bill  would  per- 


mit loans  only  for  65  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  and  for  a  maximum  term  of  40 
years. 

The  adoption  of  the  liberal  provisions  of 
S.  3497  also  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a 
$75  million  program  of  PWA-type  grants  for 
public  facilities  as  proposed  In  the  bill.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  have  one  constituent 
n(.'pncy  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fiinince 
Agency  administering  this  new  program  of 
loans  and  grants  for  public  facilities,  while 
at  the  same  time  aiu;ther  constituent 
agency  of  HHf  A  would  be  administering  a 
similar  public  facility  loan  program. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill 
Is  the  provision  for  giving  so-called  retrain- 
ing subsistence  payments  to  tinemployed 
persons  located  In  the  redevelopment  area.-^. 
In  reality,  these  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ments are  a'torm  of  supplemental  unem- 
ployment comix^nsation.  because  only 
persons  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment conipensatlon  benefits  or  are  not 
Insured  for  such  compensation  are  eligible 
for  these  payments.  The  granting  of  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensation  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  It  should  be  conducted 
in  relation  to  the  entire  program  of  tinem- 
ployment  compensation.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  proposals  pending  before 
both  H  J  uses  of  Congress  to  extend  unc-m- 
ploymcnt  compensation  under  certain  con- 
dltiims.  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  the 
so-called  retraining  subsistence  payments  be 
considered  In  connection  with  that  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislation  does  not  tike  proper  cog- 
nizance of  the  efforts  on  the  State  and  1<k  ;tl 
levels  to  solve  the  problem  of  area  develop- 
ment. Many  communities  have  establishnd 
their  own  development  committees  consist- 
ing of  local  citizens  lor  the  purp>oses  of 
attracting  new  industries  to  their  communi- 
ties. In  at  least  15  States,  statewide  devel- 
opment credit  corporations  have  been  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  new  source  of  financing 
for  buslner.s  enterprises.  Tills  bill  ignores 
the  accompUshmenU  of  these  local  groups 
and  will  tend  to  discourage  local  efforts  to 
solve  til:,  problem.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  find  a  real  solution  to  the  jjroblems  of 
chronic  tinemployment.  the  sponsors  of  this 
bin  have  followed  the  easy  but  not  always 
wiv  policy  of  findlnK  a  new  channel  in 
wliicJi^to  iviur  Federal  funds 

J     \V     FULERICHT. 

A      WllLI.S    RoBEnTSON. 

J    Au,eN    Fhiar.   Jr 
Hovra   E     C'.pfhabt. 
.John  W    BRicKim. 
Wallace    F     Bfnniti 
ParscoTT   BvsH. 

Mr  CI  AHK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi.  bush.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  di-stinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLAPK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

I  wa.s  interested  in  his  very  able  com- 
ments about  the  bill.  Needless  to  say, 
I  do  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
him. 

I  suggest  that  my  friend  has  misread 
the  lant-uage  on  page  8,  to  which  his 
amendment  is  directed.  My  suggestion 
is  that,  in  effect,  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut has  tiansposed  the  word  "sub- 
stantial" from  in  front  of  the  word 
"detriment,"  where  it  appears  in  the 
bill,  and  in  his  thinking,  at  least,  has 
placed  it  in  front  of  the  word  "increas- 
ing"; and  therefore  my  friend  reads  the 
clause  as  though  the  prohibition  were 
against  extending  financial  assistance  to 
an   establishment   relocating   from   one 


area  to  another  when  such  assistance 
would  result  in  substantially  increasing 
unemployment. 

That  is  not  what  the  language  of  the 
bill  means.  I  appreciate  that  this  may 
be  a  legalistic  di."^cussion.  However.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  Members  who  are 
supporting  the  bill  have  exactly  the  same 
intention  with  respect  to  the  clause  that 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  has.  Al- 
though I  am  in  no  position  to  speak  for 
my  colleagues,  being  a  very  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  proposed,  becau.se 
I  believe  that  it  covers  exactly  what  is  in 
the  bill  now.  In  the  instance  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  cited  with  respect  to 
Bridgeport,  I  am  sure  that  any  con- 
scientious administrator  would  hold  that 
to  be  clearly  a  situation  in  which  a  loan 
would  not  be  authorized,  when  the  in- 
evitable result  would  be  the  closing  down 
of  an  industry  in  Bridgeport  and  the 
increasing  of  unemployment  in  Bridge- 
port by  100. 

I  call  my  friend's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  'substantial"  appears  in 
front  of  the  word  "detriment",  and  not 
in  front  of  the  word  "unemployment." 
Therefore  it  does  not  speak  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  unemployment,  but 
merely  an  increase  in  unemployment. 

I  believe  that  my  friend  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  agree  that 
the  woids  in  the  bill  mean  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  wants  them 
to  mean,  namely,  that  if  a  hundred  men 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  a 
Bridgeport  factory  because  the  plant 
would  be  moved  to  another  State  as  a 
result  of  a  loan,  then  the  loan  could  not 
be  made.  I  for  one  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  my  friend  is  worried 
about  it,  let  us  find  some  language  which 
will  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  assurance  that  he  does  not 
Object  to  the  amendment.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it,  and  if  my  amendment 
wore  adopted  the  laneuage  of  the  bill 
in  question  would  simply  read: 

Such  flnanch.i  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  es- 
tablishments relocating  from  one  area  to 
another. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  amounts 


to. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  object  to  adding  the  words: 
"where  such  assistance  will  increa.se  un- 
employment"? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  object  to  the  language 
in  lines  6.  7,  and  8  in  toto,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  organization,  if  it 
should  be  set  up.  should  "assist  estab- 
hshments  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another."     I  am  against  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
believes  it  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
po.se.    I  am  in  accord  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  establish  clearly  that 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  perhaps  tomor- 
row, before  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  may  be  able  to  get 
together  on  language  which  will  satisfy 
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him.    I  believe  his  proposal  is  a  little 
drastic. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  language  which 
would  certainly  satisfy  me  is  in  the  bill 
in  lines  4.  5,  and  6,  ending  with  the 
word  "another." 

I  would  be  delighted  to  sit  down  with 
f'le  Senator  and  discuss  the  matter  off 
tiie  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  learn  hi.s 
ideas  about  it,  especially  if  it  will  make 
the  bill  less  objectionable  than  it  is  in 
toto. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  will  not  object  to  my 
pointing  out  that  the  language  in  ques- 
tion comes  from  S.  1433.  the  adminis- 
tration bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  does  not  make  it 
taste  any  sweeter,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  in  this  instance 
the  Senator  is  deviatmg  from  liis  usual 
loyalty. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  I  do  not  usually  deviate,  and  I 
have  been  very  proud  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration for  many  years,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  do  so 
for  the  past  5  or  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  for  the  next  few 
minutes  to  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
It  was  my  privilege  lo  occupy  the  chair 
when  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1  spoke 
against  the  bill,  and  engaged  in  collo- 
quy with  my  very  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  who  is 
now  occupying  the  chair,  and  who.se  lips 
accordingly  and  unfortunately  are  tem- 
porarily closed  in  this  regard. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  in  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  yield  to  the  good  people 
of  New  Hampshire  with  respect  to  our 
self-reliance,  our  industry  and  our  .self- 
respect.  We  want  this  bill.  We  want 
it  badly.  We  want  it  because  we  need  it. 
We  need  it  for  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness and.  indeed,  the  safety  of  tlie  peo- 
ple of  my  Commonwealth. 

I  do  not  charge  that  the  opp>osition  to 
the  bill,  either  that  of  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  or  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut,  is  based  in  the  slight- 
est degree  on  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
areas  in  New  Hampshire  which  would 
benefit  from  the  bill  and  although  there 
Is  presently  only  one  in  Connecticut, 
I  personally  fear  there  will  be  several  in 
that  State  before  the  year  is  over.  I 
know  that  both  of  my  good  colleagues 
would  not  base  their  opposition  to  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  do  their 
particular  States  no  good,  but  would 
rather  take  the  national  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  while  my  State  has 
long-bleeding  economic  wound.s,  I  ri.se  to 
support  the  bill  a.s  a  matter  of  national 
interest,  and  not  merely  because  it  will, 
of  course,  be  of  some  real  benefit  to  my 
State. 

Let  me  point  out  briefly  how  we  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are 
In  this  condition,  and  why  It  is  that 
today  we  have  so  many  areas  with  great 
iiidustrial  unemployment,  a  situation 
which  has  lasted  a  long  time. 

Like  the  great  State  of  Oregon,  we 
had  a  fine  lumber  Industry.  Foolishly, 
we  cut  our  timber   too  quickly,   and   a 


great  industry  was  destroyed.  Many 
people  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Too 
late  in  the  day  we  learned  the  lesson 
of  consei-vation.  Penn.sylvania's  forests 
are  rebuildinfx  under  sound  conservation 
principles.  It  will  not  be  too  long  in 
the  future  before  we  will  again  have  a 
thriving  lumber  industry.  Yet.  where 
formerly  the  Su.squehanna  River  was 
choked  with  logs,  there  now  flows  an 
empty  stream,  because  industry  has 
temporarily  disappeared. 

Like  States  of  my  pood  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  and  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  had  a 
prosperous  textile  industry.  It  moved 
away  because  of  a  series  of  com- 
plicated reasons,  which  are  of  no  im- 
portance to  recite  here  today,  but  the 
industry  has  pretty  well  disappeared. 
People  who  used  to  work  in  it  were  left 
behnid   to  seek   oilier  employment. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  anthracite  was 
burned  on  the  hearths  of  most  families 
in  the  Noitheast  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Middle  West  within  the  freight  rate 
range  of  that  type  of  fuel.  Today  we 
know  that  anthracite  has  given  way  to 
oil  and  gas.  that  the  mines  are  worked 
out  in  many  instances,  and  that  im- 
proved mine  equipment  has  displaced 
many  workers,  with  the  result  that  the 
northeastern  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
which  were  once  amont;  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  Nation  are  today  in  sud 
economic  distress. 

Similarly  in  other  places  In  the  State, 
particularly  in  the  southwest,  the  bitu- 
minous industry  has  suffered  the  same 
fate.  To  be  sure,  there  is  some  hoi)e 
that  coal  will  come  back  as  the  great 
demands  for  energy  all  over  the  world 
increase  and  as  we  to  some  extent  ac- 


quire additional  export  markets,  thanks 
to  our  foreign  trade  policies.  Therefore, 
we  still  do  not  have  to  turn  the  chapter 
down  and  close  the  book.  However,  when 
we  consider  automation  and  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  beehive-type  coke  oven  in 
steelmaking,  we  realize  that  the  bitu- 
minous industry  is  in  a  bad  way. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  rreat  rail- 
roads used  to  tifford  employment  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vanian.s — the  Reading,  the  Lackawanna, 
the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti- 
more L  Ohio.  Altoona  and  Tyrone  were 
railroad  towns.  So  were  many  other 
small  towns  up  and  down  the  central 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  car  repairs 
and  the  repair  of  steam  locomotives  kept 
whole  communities  going  But  with  the 
coming  of  the  diesels.  that  industry  has 
largely  gone.  Today,  with  the  comj^eti- 
tion  of  the  trucks  and  the  airlines,  the 
railroad  industry  is  in  a  depre.vsed  .slate, 
and  we  in  Congress  are  about  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  them. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  great  steel  State, 
havmg  many  fine  steel  mills  Yet  last 
year,  when  more  steel  was  bomg  turned 
out  than  ever  before,  30  000  fewer  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  workint^  in  the  steel  mills 
because  of  the  coming  of  automation. 
Ihose  men  are  out  of  jobs. 

Those  are  the  cau.ses.  primarily,  of 
our  .so-called  depressed  area.s 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  entitled  Percentage  of 
Civilian  Ijibor  Force  Unemployed  in 
Pennsylvania,  1950-57,  by  Substantial 
Labor  Surplus  Area." 

There  bemu.  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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•  Krir  not  in>  lu'U'<l  in  nvcracf  for  *\iT\<\nn  areivt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a.sked  that  the  table  be  printed  In  the 
Record  because  It  gives.  1  think,  a  pretty 
good  answer  to  the  claim  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Bu.shI,  that 
this  Is  not  an  antlrece.5slon  measure.  Of 
course.  It  Is  not  primarily  an  antireces- 
sion measure,  and  my  friend  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  none  of  Its  supix)rter8 
pretend  that  It  is.  Still,  as  I  said  the 
other  day  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  camiot 


fall  to  have  «ub«tanflal  secondary  anti- 
recession cfTect.H  Not  today,  not  tomor- 
row, mayt)e  not  this  year;  but  In  the 
long  run  the  bill.  In  my  judgment  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  who  support  It. 
will  restore  to  economic  health  com- 
munities which  have  long  suffered  the 
scourge  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Let  me  cite  from  the  table  »  couple 
of  examples:  Pln^t,  the  Scranton  area, 
in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  region. 


In  1950,  the  i>ercentage  of  the  labor 
force  in  Scranton  which  was  unemployed 
was  10  percent;  in  1951,  10  percent;  In 
1052,  10  percent;  in  1953.  10  percent;  in 
1954,  14  percent;  in  1955,  14  percent;  in 
1956.  12  percent;  in  1957.  11  percent;  in 
March  of  1958,  17  percent. 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  State 
and  consider  the  Uniontown-Connells- 
ville  area,  a  bituminous  mining  section, 
in  which  there  are  also  some  steel  mills, 
and  where  some  of  the  mines  are  captive 
mines.  I  mention  the  percentage  of 
long  time  chronic  unemployment  in  that 
area,  tlie  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  Unlontown-Connellsville  area 
\^hich  has  been  unemployed: 

In  1950,  10  percent;  in  1951,  8  percent; 
In  1952,  15  ix>rcent;  In  1953,  11  percent; 
In  1954,  23  percent;  In  1955,  18  percent; 
In  1056,  13  percent;  in  1957.  15  percent; 
in  March  of  1958.  26  percent. 

If  I  were  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  d3  so,  I  cou'd  go  down  the  li.st  and 
cite  10  more  areas  in  my  Commonwealth 
where  the  same  situation  exists  and 
where,  for  a  period  of  5,  10.  or  12  years, 
ever  since  the  war — although  tlie  fl,'ure.s 
available  do  not  go  behind  1930  — there 
has  be?n  this  bleeding  sore  in  our  econ- 
omy, this  wound  which  is  sapping  away 
the  strength  of  tlie  economy  of  one  of 
the  greatest  industrial  States  in  tlie  Na- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  what  happens  to  a  com- 
munity where  that  occurs?  I  wish  my 
95  colleaques  would  come  with  me  to  an 
area  of  that  sort,  such  an  area  as  I  have 
seen  in  traveling  throughout  my  Com- 
monwealth. They  would  see  what  it 
does  to  the  hearts  and  .souls  of  men  and 
women.  This  is  no  matter  of  dry  eco- 
nomics This  is  the  life  and  blood  of 
American  citizen.s. 

What  happens ^  The  first  thing  is  that 
the  men  hang  around  on  the  street  cor- 
ners while  they  draw  unemployment 
compen.salion.  The  women  stay  at  home 
and  try  to  make  both  ends  meet  with 
half  of  what  they  ^ot  before,  or  even  less. 
The  children  grow  up  and  then  leave 
home  because  theic  is  nothing  there  for 
them  to  do.  The  standard  of  education 
In  the  community  suffers  because  the  tax 
base  Is  not  sufficient  to  provide  good 
schools  and  good  teaching.  The  welfare 
and  hospital  facilities  suffer,  and  the 
communities  call  on  the  State  for  aid 
because  their  own  resources  are  not  suf- 
ficient. 

What  happens  next?  With  frenzied 
efforts,  the  local  merchants  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce,"  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  community,  undertake  to 
raise  money,  as  much  as  they  can  scrape 
together,  frequently  taking  a  dollar  a 
week  out  of  the  paychecks  of  pensons 
Still  at  work.  New  light  industry  Is 
sought.  Industry  which  can  move  In  with 
little  Investment,  In  the  hope  of  taking 
up  the  slack. 

Many  Senators  have  heard  of  the 
Scranton  plan,  Altoona  enterprises,  and 
the  plans  of  many  other  self-reliant  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania,  communities 
which  have  pulled  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps;  communities  which  do  not 
ask  for  charity,  but  which  are  prepared 
to  do  what  they  can  until  the  last  nickel 
has  come  out  of  the  last  savings  .c- 


count  of  the  last  unemployed  person  in 
the  community. 

What  kind  of  new  industries  does  the 
community  usually  get?  Usually,  it  is  a 
garment  factory.  I  thank  God  for  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  for  the  fine  employers  whose 
shop.s  they  operate,  because  they  have 
saved  from  privation  many  a  fine  Penn- 
sylvania family  which  otherwise  could 
not  hold  up  its  head  today.  The  women 
go  to  work,  and  the  men  come  off  the 
streets  for  a  while  to  do  the  babysitting 
and  the  cooking,  and  to  make  the  beds. 
They  clean  up  the  houses  while  the  wives 
work.  What  kind  of  community  life, 
what  kind  of  family  life  is  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 

Then  tlie  men  become  ashamed,  par- 
ticularly tlie  younger  and  the  stronger 
men.  They  get  into  their  old  rattletrap 
cars  and  drive  over  the  high  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  along  its  tortuous 
roads,  through  the  forests,  in  winter 
o\er  ice  and  snow.  I  have  seen  them 
drive  to  New  Jersey  from  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  a  himdred  miles  away,  to  find 
employment,  so  that  they  could  bring 
back  a  paycheck  to  the  family.  They 
drive  100  miles  one  way  and  100  miles 
another,  going  home  through  the  dark 
and  the  ice  and  the  snow,  late  at  night 
and  exhausted.  What  kind  of  a  family 
life  can  we  expect  them  to  have  when 
they  live  under  such  conditions  as  that? 
It  may  be  asked  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  honor  and  respect  them 
for  their  views — "Why  don't  they  get 
away  from  the  community?  Why  don't 
they  leave?  Why  don't  they  recognize 
that  theirs  is  a  ghost  town,  like  the  old 
silver-mine  towns  in  Colorado  or  the 
o'.d  gold-mine  towns  such  as  Sutter's 
Mill  in  Caliiornia?  Why  don't  they 
pick  up  and  leave?" 

I  will  toll  you  why,  Mr.  President. 
Tiierc  are  two  good  reasons.  P'irst,  be- 
cause they  love  their  community,  and 
they  are  not  ready  to  quit.  That  is 
where  they  brought  up  their  children. 
That  is  where  they  own  their  homes. 
That  IS  the  place  in  which  they  have 
pride.  That,  to  them,  is  America.  No- 
body is  going  to  chase  them  out  of  there 
so  long  as  they  have  any  chance  at  all 
of  making  a  go  of  it. 

There  is  another  reason  why  they  do 
not  leave,  and  that  is  economics.  Most 
of  them  own  their  own  homes.  Most  of 
them  have  a  httle  property.  Everything 
they  have  in  the  world  is  there.  When 
they  do  move  to  a  new  place — many  of 
them  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life — to 
find  new  jobs  in  industries  in  which 
they  have  no  natural  skills  or  training, 
the  world  is  Indeed  difflcult  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that  is 
a  part  of  the  American  system,  and  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  make  the  move. 
Perhaps  someday  they  will  have  to. 
But,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  will  not  happen  until  the 
full  strength  of  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  made  available  to 
help  these  brave  people  make  their  outi 
way  under  the  free  enterprise  system,  by 
borrowing  money  at  an  interest  rate 
•ufRciently  low  to  enable  them  to  pay 
back  100  cent*  on  the  dollar,  so  they  can 
make  the  place  where  they  were  brought 
up,   and   where   they   live,   the  kiiid  of 


place  where  their  children  will  want  to 
live. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  In  my  own 
opinion  the  bill  represents  a  great  moral 
issue,  not  merely  an  economic  one. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  what  the 
people  of  my  Commonwealth  have  done 
to   help   themselves.     A   moment   ago   I 
spoke  of  a  typical  case,  namely,  one  in 
which    community    leaders    from    every 
walk   of   life   have  organized   and   have 
engaged  in  subscription  drives  for  funds. 
I  have  seen  such  plans  in  operation  at 
Pottsville  and  at  Wilkes-Barre;  in  fact, 
I  have  seen  them  in  operation  all  over 
the    Commonwealth     of    Pennsylvania, 
Under  such  plans,  money  is  raised  by 
public     subscription,     seme     in     larger 
amounts,  some  in  amounts  as  little  as 
$1  a  week  or  less  paid  by  the  men  who 
still    are    at    work.      By   means    of    the 
funds  so  raised,  from  40  percent  to  50 
percent    of    the    cost    of    the    proposed 
building   is  obtained.     The  local  banks 
provide  the  remainder,  on  a  first  mort- 
gage.   Sometimes    the    community   has 
already  located  a  user  for  the  building; 
in  other  cases,  the  community  proceeds 
to  create  an  industrial  park  and  to  erect 
a  modem,  cne-story  building  on  a  spec- 
ulative basis,  and  then  tries  to  find   a 
company  which  wishes  to  expand.     The 
community  is  able  to  cffer  such  a  com- 
pany   a   building    ready    for   occupancy, 
plenty  of  space,  and  an  adequate  labor 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  10  years,  52 
Pennsylvania  communities  have  fi- 
nanced 151  factory  buildings,  at  a  total 
investment  of  $54  milHon,  with  almost 
every  cent  of  it  raised  locally.  Every 
plant  is  occupied;  and  before  the  pres- 
ent recession,  the  self-reliance  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania v.ho  hve  in  these  distressed 
areas  had  created  31.000  jobs  which  pre- 
viously did  not  exist  there. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  we  do  not  propose 
that  local  initiative  be  displaced.  We  do 
not  propose  that  such  help  be  given  to 
communities  that  are  unwilling  to  help 
themselves.  We  propose  that  such  help 
be  given  to  communities  that  have 
stramed  themselves  to  the  limit,  and 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  proc- 
ess of  lifting  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps. 

In  1956,  the  end  of  that  effort  was 
almost  reached.  Then,  under  the  hb- 
eral  administration  of  our  great  Gov- 
ernor, George  Leader,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania moved  in;  $8  million  was  ap- 
propriated, for  the  assistance  of  these 
communities.  All  of  it  has  been  allotted 
or  used;  and.  next  year,  more  will  be 
sought  from  the  legislature.  All  that 
was  done,  despite  our  hard-pressed  con- 
dition with  respect  to  local  taxes — a  con- 
dition with  which  I  am  sure  my  friend 
who  now  occupies  the  Chair,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr, 
LauscheI,  formerly  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  his  State,  is  familiar,  be- 
cause of  the  taxation  problems  he  dealt 
with  at  the  time  he  served  as  Governor. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
proceeding  to  help  the  communities 
which  have  erected  those  151  plants  to 
erect  still  more  plants.  The  State  offers 
a  second  mortgage  in  the  amount  of  30 
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percent  of  the  cost,  the  community  han- 
dles 20  percent  of  the  cost,  and  the 
banks  provide  the  remaining  50  percent. 
That  arrangement  is  available  both  to 
communities  which  have  not  made  such 
efforts  befo'-e  and  to  communities  which 
previously  have  found  the  arrangement 
successful,  and  are  attempting  to  use  it 
again. 

In  the  brief  period  since  that  State 
law  was  enacted  in  1956.  the  State  has 
invested  in  47  projects,  located  in  26 
communities — nearly  all  of  them  in  de- 
pressed areas,  representing  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $17  million,  in  20  months: 
and.  as  a  result,  there  are  employed  at 
this  time  8.800  persons  who.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  State  effort  to  help  our 
people  help  themselves,  would  now  be 
added  to  our  unemployed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  some  ask, 
"Why  is  Federal  money  needed?"  we  re- 
ply that  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
more  can  be  raised  through  public  sub- 
scription drives.  Federal  money  is  need- 
ed because  we  are  broke;  we  have  done 
just  about  every thini;  we  could  do;  the  till 
Is  empty;  no  more  money  remains  in  the 
bank.  This  is  our  last  grasp,  in  our  effort 
to  save  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  our  stricken  industrial  com- 
munities who  for  10  yearo  have  been 
fighting,  with  their  backs  against  the 
wall,  in  an  effort  to  solve  a  problem 
which  they  can  solve  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  only  give  them  a  little  more 
credit,  and  thus  will  help  them  to  solve 
it.  Our  experience  thows  that  in  that 
way  we  can  solve  it,  for  we  have  already 
solved  it  insofar  as  a  part  of  the  problem 
is  concerned;  and  if  the  present  reces- 
sion had  not  occu/red,  we  would  have 
done  even  better  than  we  have.  But  we 
cannot  proceed  now  without  the  re- 
quested assistance. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  printed  out, 
by  means  of  the  State  and  local  efforts, 
our  people  have  been  striving  to  their 
utmost  to  help  themselves,  and  in  that 
way  they  have  made  gains  which  have 
served  to  offset  declines  which  have  oc- 
curred elsewhere.  However,  under  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
can  lend  funds  only  to  community  non- 
profit organization..  There  is  need  to 
lend  money  to  business  firms,  also.  Our 
program  is  limited  to  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  There  is  also 
need  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  Many  of  the 
towns  which  are  in  need  are  one-indus- 
try towns. 

A  new  economic  base  must  be  created 
In  many  of  them.  What  t'ley  need  pri- 
marily is  more  resources  of  capital  to 
combine  with  the  resources  of  manpower 
which  they  have  in  abundance. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  situation  which  e.xists  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause I  know  it  best,  and  because  I  want 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  to  show  that  no  other  people  af 
the  country  have  a  higher  sense  of  self- 
reliance  or  a  greater  desire  to  help  them- 
selves or  greater  courage  or  more  real 
Americanism  than  do  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  bill  propo.ses 
to    do    for    Pennsylvama.    it     will    do 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  so  that  these  long-bleeding 
wounds  in  our  national  economy  will  be 
bound  up:  so  that  communities  can  be 
made  whole,  as  they  were  whole  before; 
and  so  that  the  existing  economic  and 
social  distress  can  be  alleviated.  Such 
conditions  have  existed  too  long  in  many 
parts  of  the  national  economy;  and  the 
proposed  assistance  is  needed  in  order 
to  help  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
ready  to  do  all  that  is  within  their  power, 
and  who  ask  only  for  a  helping  hand^ 
not  for  charity,  but  for  the  hand  of  com- 
passion and  of  justice,  the  same  hand 
that  is  extended  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  floods  or  as  a  result 
of  depressed  conditions  in  cotton  farm- 
ing or  in  the  woolprowing  industry  or 
among  the  wheat  farmers  or  among 
small  businesses. 

The  Senate  has  already,  with  the  help 
of  my  vote — and  I  was  glad  to  give  my 
vote  to  that  effort — passed  a  bill  which 
provided  appropriations  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  West.  Those  projects  are  de- 
veloped by  means  of  the  funds  provided 
by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  The 
taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  receive 
one  penny  of  the  benefits  of  those  proj- 
ects, yet.  Mr,  President.  I  am  glad  to  join 
in  making  the  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  which  comes  from  sup- 
porting desirable  and  helpful  projects  in 
the  West.  I  am  glad  to  support  these 
projects  because  they  help  the  entire 
national  economy.  Similarly.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  an  equally  national 
point  of  view  in  helping  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  request  hand- 
outs. We  wish  to  have  the  free-enter- 
prise system  put  back  to  work. 

The  bill  docs  not  provide  for  grants, 
except  to  a  very  modest  extent.  Pri- 
marily, the  bill  provides  for  loans  which 
will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

The  program  under  the  bill  Is  not 
socialism.  Instead,  it  is  free  enterprise 
in  action. 

The  pro'Tram  under  the  bill  is  not 
charity.  Instead,  it  is  a  program  of  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  if  pa.ssed.  would 
create  wealth.  It  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  dole.  It  would  remove  unem- 
ployment compen'-ation  from  being  a 
drag  on  the  industry  of  our  country  and 
of  our  States. 

And  it  would  not  take  away  from  other 
areas.  I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush  I  to  note  this  well, 
because  I  suspect  he  agrees:  Ours  is  an 
expanding  economy.  When  we  bind  up 
economic  and  social  wounds,  we  help 
the  whole  body  of  the  patient.  *he  whole 
economy.  There  is  a  net  gain.  No  blood 
is  taken  away  from  any  other  part. 
Something  is  creat^^d  which  was  not 
there  before.  If  our  country  is  to  sur- 
vive in  the  cold  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  achieve  an  ex- 
panding economy.  Tliere  must  be  a  net 
growth.  We  must  make  it  po.ssible  for 
new  industries  to  spring  up  where  there 
were  none  before,  not  by  taking  some- 
thing away  from  somewhere  else,  but  by 
utilizing  the  brains  and  ingenuity  and 
knowhow  of  the  American  people  to 
create  something  that  did  not  previously 
exist. 


So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  bill 
in  the  tradition  of  America.  It  is  a  free 
enterprise  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  should 
pass,  and  pass  by  a  resoundmy  majority. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  tfie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the 
ordtr  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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KANSAN    AIDS    FOREIGN    BUSINESS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  inter- 
esting experiment  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  Kansas  oilman,  William  L. 
Graham,  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

Mr.  Graham,  on  a  recent  world  tour, 
decided  he  wanted  to  be  of  some  help  to 
the  sinall-busine-ss  people  of  some  of  the 
countries  in  the  Far  East  and  Near  East 
As  a  businessman  in  his  own  right,  he 
was  convinced  that  if  these  small  opera- 
tors could  .secure  financing,  they  could 
not  only  establish  a  business  that  would 
add  much  to  tlie  economy  of  their  na- 
tion, but  would  be  a  great  factor  in  im- 
proving the  living  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country. 

I  first  learned  of  Mr  Graham's  efforts 
in  New  Delhi.  India,  where  I  atten.icd 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Common- 
wealih  Interparliamentary  Union  last 
December.  I  learned  while  there  that 
Mr.  Graham  had  made  several  loans  to 
small  businesses  and  that  the  program 
was  being  enthusiastically  received. 

In  visiting  with  representatives  of  our 
own  State  Department  and  with  busine>;s 
leaders  generally.  I  found  that  this  is  a 
program  which  could  have  great  possi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Graham  has  since  expanded  this 
work,  and  it  Is  now  known  as  Private 
Enterpri.sp,  Inc. 

The  plan  behind  Mr.  Graham's  pro- 
posal is  that  dollars  are  advanced  to 
foreign  businessmen  who  can  ccime  up 
with  sound  business  ventures.  Private 
Business.  Inc  ,  then  shares  50-50  in 
profits  until  the  businessman  is  able  to 
buy  out  his  benefactors.  Then,  as  I  un- 
dVcstand.  much  of  the  money  goes  back 
into  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  used  for 
other  small-business  men  in  countries 
w  here  there  is  need. 

On  May  5  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Kansan 
Backs  Business,"  which  I  commend  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

LFrom  the  Topeka  Dally   Capital  of  May  5. 
1958] 
Kansan  Backs  Bitsiness 

A  Kansas  oilman,  William  L.  (Bill) 
Graham,  of  Wichita,  la  beating  the  global 
drvim.s  for  hl.s  International  Investmeut 
plan  designed  to  help  the  imie  guy. 


The  47-year-old  Oraham,  now  on  another 
Bround-lhe-world  swing.  Is  headman  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise.  Inc  ,  an  American  Invest- 
ment corporation  which  he  describes  as  ap- 
plying the  Golden  Rule  to  bubiness  while 
leaving  room  for  profit. 

This  Is  how  the  plan  works:  Dollars  are 
advanced  to  foreign  businessmen  who  can 
come  up  with  snund  business  ventures. 
PEI  then  shares  50  50  In  profl's  until  the 
businessman  ia  able  to  buy  out  his  bene- 
factors. 

•"We're  trying  to  develop  small  capital- 
ists." explains  Oraham. 

The  Kansan  and  his  party  recently  left 
behind  $10,000  In  Greece.  tlO.OOO  in  Leba- 
non, and  $60,000  In  Turkey. 

In  Lebanon,  accordlnc;  to  Graham,  the 
Armenian  people  around  Beirut  like  a  par- 
ticular type  of  bread,  but  It  is  hard  to  get. 
So  Oraham  advanced  $3,000  to  set  up  a  bak- 
ery and  make  arrnngements  to  have  the 
bread  distributed  by  scooter  all  over  town. 
Tlie  Graham  group  Is  starting  three  busi- 
nesses In  Turkey  Money  Is  being  advanced 
to  lmp>ort  machines  to  make  surgical 
thread,  automobile  head  gaskets,  atid  clips 
for  looms.  All  these  Items  have  been  Im- 
ported. 

"Some  people  with  Arab  backgrounds  In 
the  United  States  like  to  eat  an  herb  called 
thyme,"  Graham  said  "Vou  eat  It  for 
breakfast.  In  Beirut  we've  put  up  money  so 
a  fellow  can  package  It  In  a  fancy  wrapper 
and  get  It  ready  for  export  " 

PEI  also  has  Invested  $10  000  In  a  Mel- 
bourne ceramic  factory  and  another  $10,000 
In  the  Dominican  Republic 

In  most  countries  PEI  enllsU  the  aid  of 
local  development  corporations  which  put 
up  matching  cajnial  and  screen  the  appli- 
cations. 

Graham  says  his  Investment  plan  Is  not  a 
plve  away  plan  'We  expect  to  make  a  profit 
for  ourselves  and  the  businessmen  la  whom 
we  Invest."  he  said. 

The  Idea  for  this  corporation  c.ime  to  the 
Wichltan  last  year  when  he  was  on  a  world 
tour.  Stripping  off  In  India  he  found  several 
businessmen  with  big  Uleiis  but  little  capital 
He  lent  $30,0ot)  on  the  spot  and  then  dashed 
biick  Uj  Wk  Ima  to  form  PEI. 

Now.  Or.iham  is  so  ei  thuslastlc  about  the 
Idea  that  he  may  move  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren to  New  Delhi  for  a  year  to  work  full 
time  on  the  project.  Home  at  the  present 
time  Is  a  lush  residence  20  miles  from  WlchiU* 
with  a  l.Tke,  a  private  airplane,  and  an  oil 
well.  Graham  told  United  Press  In  Karachi 
he  owns  or  has  an  Interest  In  about  150 
other  wells. 

The  corporation,  which  Oraham  heads, 
started  with  an  Initial  Investment  of  only 
$250  000  But  he  visualizes  a  $10  million 
concern  within  a  few  years. 

The  Kansan's  Idea  appears  to  be  one  for- 
eign-aid program  that  will  pay  off. 


METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  BASIC  PAY 
FOR  OFFICIRS  AND  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H  R.  11470)  to  adjust 
the  method  of  computing  basic  pay  for 
ofncers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  to  provide  proficiency 
pay  for  enlisted  members  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  presrnt  con.sideraticn  of 
the  report. 


The  PRE.*^IDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  12,  1958,  pp.  8414-8419. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Inquii-y 
has  been  made  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  persons  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  Department 
of  Defen.se  estimates  that  the  total  num- 
ber to  receive  an  Increase  under  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  11470  will  be 
2.592.000.  consi-sting  of  the  following  di- 
visions: Active  duty  personnel.  1632,000; 
Reserve  personnel  not  on  active  duty, 
700.000;  and  retired  personnel,  210.000. 
Those  figures,  Mr.'  President,  are,  of 
course,  estimates. 

I  should  like  to  review  very  briefly  the 
conferdice   report   on   H.   R.   11470. 

The  conferees  made  no  changes  at  all 
in  the  basic  pay  rates  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  cost  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
Senate  version  by  about  $107  million. 
In  fixing  the  pay  rates  in  the  bill  as 
pa.s^ed  by  the  Senate,  great  consider- 
ation had  already  been  given  to  the 
House  basic  schedule  of  rates,  so  the 
conferees  were  able  to  agree  on  the  fig- 
ures as  contained  in  the  bill  finally 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  basic  pay 
rates  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  did  not  differ  to  any  great 
degree. 

In  addition,  all  the  other  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  bill  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  with  the 
following  minor  exceptions: 

First.  With  regard  to  the  retired  pay 
for  those  of  3-  and  4-star  rank  already 
retired,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  officers 
who  served  in  these  ranks  on  active  duty 
for  as  much  as  6  months  to  include  in 
the  computation  of  their  retired  pay  the 
$100  per  month  for  tho.-^e  of  3-star  rank 
and  S200  per  month  for  those  of  4-star 
rank,  now  received  as  a  part  of  active 
duty  pay. 

In  other  words,  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  provided  for  a  6- 
percent  increase  for  retired  personnel, 
except  for  a  small  group  retired  for  phys- 
ical disability  who  had  less  than  2  years 
of  service.  The  active-duty  rates  for  this 
group  were  not  increased  by  this  bill. 
In  1955.  military  pay  legislation  provided 
6  percent  for  those  in  this  group, 
including  those  hereafter  retirea.  The 
Department  of  Defense  recommended 
that  no  change  be  made  in  6  percent 
already  granted,  in  order  to  equate  the 
retired  pay  of  this  group  with  those 
who  will  retire  with  same  service  in  the 
future.  The  House  bill  had  provided  for 
a  6-percent  increase  except  for  the  3-star 
and  4-star  generals,  who  were  permitted 
to  recompute  their  retirement  pay  under 
the  schedules  of  the  bill  now  before  the 


Senate.  The  Senate  did  not  agree  to 
the  amendment,  but  there  was  a  situation 
existing  under  present  law  whereby  as 
a  part  of  the  pay  of  a  3-star  general  and 
as  a  part  of  the  pay  of  a  4-star  general 
tho.se  generals  received  $100  and  $200. 
respectively,  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar pay.  However,  they  had  never  been 
permitted  to  figure  those  re.'^pective 
amounts  in  their  retired  pay;  instead, 
they  retired  at  the  pay  of  a  major  gen- 
eral. 

The  agreement  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  existing  3-star  and  4-star  generals 
would  now  be  permitted  to  compute  the 
$100  and  $200  in  their  retirement  pay. 
That  is  a  recognition  of  funds  which  they 
receive  as  regular  pay,  not  as  allowances 
and  not  as  hazard  pay. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  « Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu.setts? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  vield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  techi^icr.l  matter.  The  gen- 
erals to  whom  the  Senator  refers  receive 
the  6-percent  additional  overall  increase 
on  their  retirement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Basically  and  fundamentally  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  6  percent  as 
members  of  the  retired  forces. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Based  on  the 
conference  version? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  based 
on  the  new  conference  version.  The 
provision  as  to  the  $100  and  $200  was 
put  in  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  any  discussion  took  place  in  the 
conference  about  the  fact  that  enlisted 
men  have  been  given  $l-a-month  raises, 
compared  to  the  larger  raises  given  to 
the  superior  officers,  especially  to  the 
generals? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  already  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  pay 
schedules  as  formerly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  were  adhered  to  by  the  conferees. 
Those  sciiedules  had  all  been  subjected 
to  very  tliorough  consideration  by  sub- 
committees and  committees.  We  started 
out  with  the  concept  and  stayed  with 
tlie  concept,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  that 
the  bill  was  a  career-incentive  bill  rather 
than  simply  a  pay  bill.  Therefore,  those 
who  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  apprentices  ' 
or  in  the  categories  of  more  or  less  ap- 
prentices would  not  receive  any  increase.  > 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  moment  those 
men  pass  from  the  category  of  appren- 
tices and  enter  the  category  of  career 
men  then  the  benefits  of  the  bill  inure  to 
them?     Is  that  a  correct  understanding?  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  For  instance,  when  a 
man  becomes  a  private  first  class  he  is 
really  starting  up  the  ladder,  if  he  is 
going  up  at  all. 

The  corporal,  the  E-4,  was  given  a  7- 
percent  increase.  The  private  first  class 
was  the  first  step,  and  a  3-percent  in- 
crease, on  the  average,  is  provided. 
That  is  the  average.    The  amotmt  vanes 
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a  little,  but  the  average  Is  3  percent  for 
the  private  first  class.  Those  of  this 
rank  with  more  than  2  years  of  service 
and  who  are  in  the  normal  promotion 
pattern  receive  a  6-percent  Increase  in 
basic  pay. 
The  average  is  7  percent  for  corporals. 
In  the  sergeant  group  the  figure  jumps 
up  to  10  percent.  That  is  a  group  mov- 
ing on  above  the  level  of  apprenticeship 
and  becoming  trained,  who  have  shown 
they  can  go  up  the  ladder.  The  object 
is  to  try  to  keep  them  in  the  service 
rather  than  to  train  so  many  new  men, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding,  then,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  increases  was  to  persuade  men  to  re- 
m.ain  in  the  sei-vices  as  a  career,  and  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  purix>se  the 
increase  granted  was  made  applicable  to 
those  who  indicated  that  they  desired  to 
make  a  career  of  the  service? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  It  applies  to  those  who 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  fill  certain 
roles,  and  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
remaining  in  the  service,  provided  there 
is  material  compensation.  The  in- 
creases in  pay  are  based  upon  the  theory 
of  wishing  to  retain  trained  men  in  the 
service.  They  are  not  based  upon  in- 
dividual considerations,  or  upon  a  period 
of  30  days'  work,  for  example.  Tliey  are 
ba.sed  upon  an  effort  to  retain  in  the  serv- 
ice men  who  show  their  capacity  and  will- 
ingness. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  or  was  it  rather  uni- 
formly believed  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  interesting  trained  men 
in  making  a  career  of  the  service,  this 
scale  should  be  followed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  decision.  We  started  at  the 
grassroots  among  these  men,  tabulating 
information  from  various  sources,  includ- 
ing the  Cordiner  Committee  report. 
Some  of  the  work  was  done  by  our  sub- 
committee, through  our  direct  repre- 
sentative. A  very  fine  contribution  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith!,  who  did  some  special  work  on 
this  subject.  So  I  believe  that  these 
schedules  substantially  represent  the 
con.sensus  of  the  finding.s. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
^ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Also,  we  estab- 
lished two  new  grades  for  enlisted  men. 
and  we  have  provided  what  we  call  the 
Stennis  amendment,  for  stimulating 
officers  who  have  special  re.sponsibilities. 
We  provided  the  two  new  grades  for 
enlisted  men  as  incentives,  and  we  pro- 
vided special  pay  for  those  holding  very 
responsible  positions,  whether  they  be 
lieutenants,  captains,  or  colonels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Who  were  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington  I,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd);  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   SaltonstallI,   the 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
Barrett  1 . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  thp  conferees 
unanimoiis  in  regard  to  their  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     They  were. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  were  dealing 
with  the  principle  that  the  increases 
should  be  made  on  the  ba.sis  of  career 
services,  and  that  the  basic  pay  should 
be  left  practically  unchanged. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  report  of  the  conferees  was 
unanimous  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  On  the 
original  bill  there  was  a  unanimous  re- 
port by  the  Senate  subcommittee  and 
by  the  full  committee.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  ca'^e  of  a 
young  man  who  enters  the  service  as  a 
private,  while  his  immediate  pay  in- 
crease is  negligible,  the  moment  he 
shows  signs  of  making  a  career  of  the 
service,  he  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
general   pay  increase.     Is   that   correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  He 
starts  up  the  ladder.  The  first  2  years 
the  present  law  vfill  apply,  and  he  will 
not  receive  increases.  The  increases  be- 
gin, as  the  Senator  has  said,  when  he 
proves  his  ability  and  shows  an  inclina- 
tion to  remain  in  the  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  a  cor- 
poral? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  coriwral  will  re- 
ceive a  7-percent  increa.se. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  about  a  ser- 
geant? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  An  E-5  sergeant  will 
receive  a  10-percent  increa.se.  A  first- 
class  sergeant  will  receive  10  percent, 
and  a  master  .sergeant  will  receive  11 
percent.  In  addition,  two  new  clas.ses 
or  categories  are  created,  Into  which 
sergeants  may  be  promoted.  The-^e  cate- 
gories do  not  now  exist.  I  call  them 
super  sergeants.  The  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  that  category  may  be  as  high  as 
21  percent  for  1  groiip.  For  the  top 
group  it  may  go  as  high  as  41  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  two  new 
clas.ses  of  .sergeants  were  created  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the.se  benefits  ap- 
plicable in  a  larger  degree,  and  to  in- 
duce the  men  to  remain  in  the  military 
service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely:  and  as  a 
man  proves  himself  more  and  more  val- 
uable— for  example,  as  a  radar  expert 
or  technician — the  .services  will  be  able 
to  offer  him  this  inducement,  rather 
than  to  have  him  leave  the  .service.  The 
.service  would  lo.se  the  benefit  of  all  his 
training  if  he  left  to  seek  a  job  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

In  the  same  category  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned,  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vision for  what  we  call  proficiency  pay. 
If  a  man  is  exceedingly  good  in  filling  a 
critical  role,  he  not  only  can  diaw  the.se 
increases,  but  he  can  draw  an  addi- 
tional $50  a  month,  or.  in  a  special  cate- 
goiy  above  that,  as  much  as  $100  a 
month  extra.  In  a  super  category  above 
that,  he  can  draw  $150  a  month  extra. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  dis- 
agreement   among    the    confeiccs    con- 


cerning the  prudence  of  applying  this 
career  principle  In  flxlnK  pay  raLses? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  was  no  disa- 
greement whaLscever  in  applying  the 
career  principle.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  a.s  to  how  much  the 
pay  of  .sergeants  should  be  increased,  for 
example,  as  compared  with  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    STENNIS.     I  thank   the  Senator 
from  Ohio.     His  questions  are  very  per- 
tinent.    They    go   to    the   heart   of   the 
bill. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  for  the  Rec- 
ord, that  the  conference  was  vei-y  friend- 
ly. The  general  view  was  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  revamped  a  good  House  bill.  As 
a  whole,  the  improvements  which  the 
Senate  had  made  in  the  good  House  bill 
were  accepted  by  tlie  House.  We  modi- 
fled  them  here  and  there,  but  a.s  a 
whole  the  House  conferees  accepted  our 
improvements  to  the  House  bill.  That 
was  tlie  principle  on  which  the  confer- 
ence proceeded. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

There  is  one  additional  paragraph  rel- 
ative to  minor  chan^jes  winch  I  think 
should  oe  pointed  out— changes  which 
do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  sub- 
stance, but  which  relate  to  the  author- 
ization of  responsibility  pay  for  offlcers. 
In  the  Senate  version  the  words  "com- 
mand "  and  "staff"  were  u.sed  to  describe 
the  positions  of  unusual  responsibility. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  two 
wordii  "command"  and  "staff."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  deletion  was  not  to  reduce 
the  significance  of  command  and  staff 
responsibility  but  to  emphasize  the  eli- 
gibility for  special  pay  in  critical  poM- 
tions  of  responsibility  which  could  not 
be  strictly  cla.ssified  as  cither  command 
or  staff  position.s. 

That  paragraph  relates  to  the  profi- 
ciency pay.  or  "responsibility  pay,"  as  we 
term  it.  It  applies  to  the  officers.  This 
Is  a  new  provision.  It  is  an  innovation 
in  the  method  and  system  of  co.nipcnsa- 
tion  for  officers  in  any  branch  of  the 
service.  Tins  provision  had  tlic  uiiani- 
mous  support  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Hou.se.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  see  williin  this  provision 
the  possibility  of  evolving  a  new  system 
of  pay.  which  will  make  it  po.ssiblc  for 
all  brandies  of  the  service  to  grant  spe- 
cial pay  or  a  special  monetary  lewaid 
in  positions  of  responsibility.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  paying  a 
man  more  for  what  he  does,  rather  than 
for  what  his  rank  may  be. 

I  believe  if  it  is  applied  in  good  faith 
in  the  .services— and  I  think  it  will  be — 
and  if  the  Secretaries  make  a  good-faith 
effort  to  make  it  work,  it  will  be  very  ef- 
fective, and  will  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  pay  systems  in  the  future. 
Even  though  it  is  new  to  us.  the  system 
of  special  pay  for  job  responsibility  has 
been  used  by  the  British,  in  both  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  most  success- 
fully so.  for  many  decades.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi   that  something  along   this 
line  must  be  done. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     I  am  happy  to 
.^^y  that  this  was  the  brain  child  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    The  subcommittee  adopted   it 
unanimously,  because  we  felt  it  was  giv- 
ing   an    Incentive    opp>ortunity    to    the 
younger  cCBcers.   as  well   as   giving   in- 
centive opportunities  to  enlisted  person- 
nel by  creating  the  two  new  top  grades  of 
9  and   10  for  enlisted  men.     The   idea 
was  to  get  a  man  to  take  a  responsible 
position,  and  when  he  did  so.  and  made 
a  creditable  showing,  to  have  him  receive 
a  little  more  pay.     It  is  tentative;  it  is 
an  experiment      We  hope  it   will  work 
well,  with  proper  implementation  by  the 
service  Secretaries  concerned  and  under 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.    We  did  encounter  op- 
position to  the  principle  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  services,  and  the  only  rea.son 
they  gave  was  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  administer      I  believe  their  objection 
IS  largely  traditional,  and  they  will  have 
to  yield   in   their   traditional   objection 
and  adopt  the  new  .system.     I  beiieve  it 
will  prove  to  be  wortliy  and  quite  helpful. 
I  believe  in  future  years,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  get  essential  men  and 
to  reward  them  six-cially  for  what  they 
do  and  for  the  responsibility  they  carry, 
that,  through  a  medium  of  this  kind,  it 
will    be    ix)ssible    for   Cont-rcss    to    meet 
that  situation,  instead  of  having  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  everyone  who  happens 
to   carry    a    particular    rank    in    all    the 
branches  of  the  service. 

There  is  some  di.sapiio*ntment  among 
.some  who  have  worked  on  the  bill  that 
the  system  of  computing  retirement  had 
to  be  somewhat  altered  from  what  it  is 
presently.  Always  heretofore  those  who 
have  retired  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
compute their  retired  pay  on  the  new 
schedules  carried  in  the  legislation. 

The  system  of  retirement  being  what  it 
Is.  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  entire  bill,  without  any  contri- 
bution being  made  by  those  who  receive 
the  retirement  pay.  and  in  light  of  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  system,  which  alone 
is  running  at  about  5600  million  a  year — 
and  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  even 
at  the  level  we  agreed  on.  will  add  $40 
million  a  year,  and  in  2  or  3  or  4  more 
years,  at  some  time  between  1962  and 
1965.  the  cost  will  be  much  higher — it 
was  thought  ab.soluteiy  necessary  that 
the  matter  be  limited  in  the  bill  to  the 
figure  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  small 
exception  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First  of  all.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  very 
able  handling  of  the  bill,  both  in  the 
committee,  in  conference,  and  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  accept  his  commendation  in  behalf 
of  all  those  who  worked  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on  the  bill 


promptly,  after  the  House  has  acted  on 
It.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  have  received  communications 
from  retired  personnel  who  were  con- 
cerned because  the  original  Cordiner  re- 
port itself  had  expressed  the  general 
policy  viewpoint  that  there  might  be 
maintained  the  hLstoric  relationship  be- 
tween retired  and  active  pay  schedules. 
I  beheve  the  Senator  has  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  committee  action  in  that 
regard.  I  hope  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  consideration  may  be 
given  to  the  question  of  retired  pay,  and 
either  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
maintaining  that  historic  relationship. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  concur  in  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said.  I, 
too.  express  the  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  give  further  consideration  to  the 
merits  that  may  be  involved  m  connec- 
tion with  retired  pay. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  all  his  colleagues  on  the 
sutcommittee  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done.     Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  great  respect  for  the  junior 
Senator    from    Mississippi    because    we 
know   that   he   always   puts   his   country 
first,    and    we    all    know    that    when    he 
brinf^s   a   bill   before  the  Senate   he  is 
prepared    to   defend    it    and   explain   it 
and   justify   it.     I    wish   to   .say   to   the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    that    I    have 
never  seen  a  piece  of  legislation  he  has 
sponsored  which  has  not  had  merit  in  it. 
We  recognize  that  out  of  the  17  rec- 
ommendations made   by  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor    from     Mississippi     contributed     so 
much,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
namely,  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  man 
our  guns  and  planes  and  ships  and  mis- 
siles in  all  our  military  establishments 
receive  pay  sufficiently  adequate  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  them  to  stay  in  the 
.^^ervices  and  to  provide  America  with  the 
experience  it  so  badly  needs  in  this  field. 
The    Senator    from    Mis'=issippi    has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  legis- 
lation the  Senate  has  passed,  but  I  know 
of  no  greater  contribution  he  has  made 
than  in  bringing  the  p;?nding  bill  to  the 
Senate  and  in  piloting  it  through  the 
Senate  and  through  conference.    I  hope 
the  report  will  be  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
committee.     I    appreciate    his    remarks 
very  much. 

There  is  one  further  point  with  refer- 
ence to  retired  pay  that  I  should  Uke  to 
make.  The  report  does  not  go  into  the 
subject  I  mentioned,  but  I  believe  we 
are  at  the  point  where  we  should  give 
consideration  to  retired  personnel  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  fund  from  which 
the  retirement  pay  is  paid.  Of  course, 
that  would  not  apply  to  anyone  who 
already  has  a  vested  position  imder  the 
present  law.  However,  it  is  one  of  the 
things  Congress  ought  to  consider  in  the 
future,  and  It  should  consider  applying 
that  principle  with  respect  to  additional 
pay.  at  least,  even  to  present  personnel. 
Congress  ought   to   consider   ways   and 


means  to  provide  some  kind  of  contribu- 
tion. Otherwise  this  whole  system  can 
bog  down,  because  of  the  enormous  sums 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  out. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  we  ought 
also  to  consider  writing  into  legislation 
a  penalty  for  early  retirement,  and  make 
that  a  part  of  the  retirement  policy.  In 
many  cases  the  generous  benefits  which 
are  paid  for  early  retirement  work  an 
inequity  to  those  who  stay  in  the  service. . 
Now  that  we  have  pay  schedules  based 
upon  a  professional  Army,  a  professional 
Navy,  professional  Air  Force,  and  a  pro- 
fessional Marine  Corps,  and  the  whole 
system  having  been  changed  and  slanted 
to  that  end.  we  ought  to  consider  a  new 
law  with  reference  to  age  of  retirement 
and  number  of  years  in  service  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  able  men  to  re- 
main on  duty.  We  should  permit  people 
to  retire  early,  but  with  an  equivalent 
and  just  and  rightful  penalty  being  im- 
po.sed  for  early  retirement  so  far  as  their 
retired  pay  is  concerned,  in  view  of  the 
fact  they  still  have  many  useful  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one 
more  point.  Those  in  the  military  serv- 
ice who  are  responsible  for  leadership 
and  morale  have  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  the  bill,  and  I  think 
rightly  so.  The  bill,  however,  certainly 
puts  them  on  their  mettle,  because  it 
largely  meets  the  requirements  which 
they  have  said  were  needed.  So  far  as 
pay  is  concerned,  time  will  prove,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  figures  in  the  pay  sched- 
ules are  just  and  generous. 

I  hope  that  now  the  military.  Instead 
of  emphasizing  the  low  pay  which  the 
bill  corrects,  will  encourage  with  great 
emphasis  tWfe  pride  in  the  service,  the 
pride  in  the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  and 
the  dedication  and  sense  of  mission 
which  are  necessary  to  make  a  worthy 
serviceman. 

Vv^e  could  authorize  pay  far  in  excess 
of  this  bill,  but  unless  the  men  in  uni- 
form—and I  am  talking  about  the  gen- 
eral.^,, the  colonels,  the  captains,  and  the 
enlisted  men— have  pride  in  the  seivice.  a 
sense  of  dedication,  a  mission  and  a  de- 
sire to  serve  in  it  as  professional  men. 
we  will  not  have  the  truly  professional 
force  in  sufBcient  number  which  the 
Nation  requires. 

I  believe  and  I  trust  that  the  services, 
including  every  man.  from  the  corporal 
on  up.  will  emphasize  this  factor  in  his 
tfaoupht.  in  l.is  speech,  and  his  own  mind, 
and  will  be  a  good  example  to  others, 
as  well. 

1  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  may 
conclude  action  on  the  t.rea  redevelop- 
ment bill  tomorrow.  It  is  expected  that 
on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  Federal  aid  airport  bill  and  the  auto- 
mobile pricing  bill,  both  bills  having  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.    I  understand 
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that  copies  of  the  report  and  the  hear- 
ings on  both  bills  will  be  available.  I 
have  cleared  those  bills  with  the  acting 
minority  leader. 

On  Thursday  we  hope  to  take  up  the 
stockyards  bill,  which  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, after  it  had  been  referred  to  that 
committee  by  the  Senate.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  O'Mahoney  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 
and  they  are  agreeable  to  that  schedule. 

I  desire  to  have  all  Senators  on  notice 
about  the  plans  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Po.ssibly  the 
Senator  has  already  an.swered  my  ques- 
tion when  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber.  Is 
It  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  sit 
reasonably  late  tomorrow  night,  if  it  is 
possible  to  finish  action  on  the  bill  by  a 
reasonable  hour? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Yes.  I  an- 
nounced earlier  today,  after  talkihp:  with 
the  minority  leader,  that  we  hoped  the 
Senate  would  conclude  action  on  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  tomorrow.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take  to  dc  that, 
but  we  are  willing  to  have  the  Senate  re- 
main in  session  until  a  reasonably  late 
hour  to  do  s.o,  if  that  is  possible. 

However.  I  desired  to  give  advance  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  consideration  of  the 
Federal-aid  airport  bill  and  the  auto- 
mobile pricing  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
senI was  very  desirous,  because  of  com- 
mittee hearings  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, that  the  stockyards  bill  not  be  taken 
up  until  Thursday,  so  I  have  moved  back 
the  consideration  of  tnat  bill  in  order  to 
accommodate  h:m.  I  think  that  most 
of  the  principles  involved  in  that  bill 
have  now  been  clarified. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHROME  MINING 
INDUSTRY  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  from  March  25  to  28.  It  was  my 
privilege,  at  that  time,  to  present  Mr. 
Mollis  M.  Dole,  director  of  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Geology  and  Mm- 
eral  Industries,  as  the  ofTicial  spokes- 
man for  Governor  Robert  A.  Holmes. 

On  March  30,  I  placed  Mr.  Dole's  tes- 
timony in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  his  testimony,  he  called  attention  to 
the  near-completion  of  the  Government 
purcha.se  program  and  the  fact  that 
mines  are  closing  and  exploration  is  at 
a  standstill  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
other  places  in  the  West  where  chrome 
is  mined.  In  fact,  as  of  April  18.  1958, 
only  9,278  tons  were  needed  to  com- 
plete the  quota  of  200,000  tons  which 
had  been  established  in  the  domestic 
purchase  program.  Sometime  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  the  last  ton  will 
be  received  at  the  Government  Depot 
in  Grants  Pass.  Oregon,  and  the  pro- 


granT'will  be  at  an  end,  unless  Immed- 
iate action  is  taken  in  Congress. 

Perhaps  not  the  ultimate  action,  but 
certainly  the  most  immediate  action 
that  could  be  taken  to  keep  alive  the 
chrome-mining  industry,  would  be  to 
enact  a  simple  amendment  to  the  act 
of  1956  which  would  extend  the  present 
domestic  purchase  program  and  provide 
a  period  of  time  for  the  development  of 
a  permanent  domestic  minerals  pro- 
gram. To  this  end  5-7-58-D.  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3600.  was  submitted  on  May 
7.  by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse),  with  the  able  Senators  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field 1  and  myself  as  cosigners. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  chrome  Ls  concerned, 
in  enacting  such  an  amendment  Congress 
would  be  furthering  small  business.  The 
domestic  chrome-mining  industry,  in 
striking  contrast  to  several  other  domes- 
tic mining  industries.  Is  composed  of 
many  small  operations.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  chrome  ore  have  been  taken  from 
northwest  mines  manned  by  small  crews 
where,  to  the  casual  ob  erver.  the  owner 
of  the  mine  would  be  mdistinyuishable 
from  one  of  his  miners. 

In  1957  there  were  42  active  mines  in 
my  home  State  of  Ongon.  There  were 
17  active  chrome-concentrating  plants 
operating  in  Oregon  in  the  same  year. 
Neighboring  California,  in  1956.  reported 
77  chromite  producers.  In  that  same 
year,  Washington  had  two  active  prop- 
erties, and  there  were  several  mines  pro- 
ducing chrome  ore  in  Alaska.  This  does 
not  take  into  coiv-ideration  the  men 
who  were  prospecting,  exploring  new 
properties,  or  planning  to  open  new 
mines. 

Figures  are  not  readily  obtainable  on 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  supplies 
and  services.  But  it  mu-st  be  remembered 
that  mining  is  a  wealth-producing  occu- 
pation upon  which  many  .services  depend. 
Now,  with  the  mines  closini.  those  who 
have  found  employment  in  the  indu.stry 
will  be  discovered  in  the  long  lines  who 
soberly  queue  up  with  regularity  at  the 
employment  oflices  When  the  men  cea.sc 
to  go  into  the  mines,  it  aLso  follow.s  that 
prospectors  cease  to  go  into  the  hills. 
Thus  is  unemployment  accelerated  and 
another  segment  of  enterprise  put  on  the 
shelf. 

Stock  piling  the  quota  of  200.000  tons 
of  chrome  ore  for  emergency  or  defen.se 
needs  is,  of  course,  recognized  as  the 
end  objective  of  the  immediate  domestic 
purcha.se  program  which  received  its  im- 
petus from  the  Korean  conflict.  How- 
ever, other  objectives  have  been  achieved 
which  may  be  of  infinitely  greater  valu? 
and  importance. 

Our  domestic  clirome  reserves  have 
been  greatly  increased.  There  is  more 
metallurgical-grade  chromite  known  in 
the  West  today  than  ever  before.  Ore- 
gon's reserves,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Dole, 
have  been  increased  probably  three-fold 
since  the  present  purchase  program  was 
initiated.  California's  reserves  have 
been  increased  even  more. 

Another  of  the  residual  benefits  of  this 
program  has  been  the  miles  of  access 
roads    built    through    the    forest    lands 


and  mounlaiixs  of  the  West.  A  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Walter  Freeman, 
of  Cave  Junction,  Oregon,  has  estimated 
that  the  present  chrome  program  has 
caused  to  he  expended  at  least  $3  million 
for  access  roads.  A  good  many  of  the^e 
roads  will  be  used  by  the  forest  industry 
and  by  the  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
other  recreationists. 

Mr.  President.  Federal  loans  to  over- 
seas mines,  loans  under  the  Defense 
Minerals  Act  for  devt^lopment  of  do- 
mestic Qji«es.  and  scientific  per.sonntl 
loaned  or  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmrent  have  Injected  Government  so 
deepry-  into  mining  that  the  industry  is 
now  almost  wholly  dependent  ujxjn 
policies  established  by  Congress  and 
the  adnjinistration  for  iLs  existence. 
Whether  \we  like  it  or  not.  it  appears 
that  Government  is  so  deeply  en- 
trenched 111  mining  that  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  fact  that  it  is  here  to  stay  for 
a  good  Infig  while. 

Exactly  how  much  the  Government 
assistance  programs  for  chrome  mining 
have  cost  the  Government  is  very  difficult 
to  determine.  A  total  of  $20  milhon  was 
allocated  for  the  last  program  which 
was  iniiiatcd  in  1931.  On  the  face  of  it. 
this  is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
generally  overlooked  that  a  good  por- 
tioii  of  this  money  was  returned  to  Gov- 
ernment by  taxes  A  study  made  within 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Oeolof-y  and 
Mineral  Industries  indicates  the  actual 
cost  to  the  Government  for  the  chrome 
obtained  under  the  dom-stic  stockpile 
progriim  was  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
so-called  cheap  foreign  ore  that  wa.s  pur- 
chased. Whf-n  it  IS  recotnized  that  be- 
tween 3  million  and  5  million  tons 
of  chrome  were  put  in  the  stockpile  from 
overseas  sources  as  compared  with  200- 
000  long  tons  from  the  wert  coa5t  and 
900.000  *long  tons  from  Montana,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  co.'-t  of  the  domestic 
program  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
foreign  purchases. 

Mr  President,  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  be  arriving  at  a  point 
where  we  could  very  easily  immobilize 
our  own  domestic  mineral  industry.  To 
allow  this  tfj  happen  could  be  very  poor 
business,  indeed.  Any  emergency  or  un- 
anticipated Mtuation  shutting  off  our  im- 
ports would  be  doubly  serious  1?  our  do- 
mestic industry  were  unable  to  expand 
its  production  quickly. 

We  .should  certainly  consider,  too.  the 
great  cost  which  must  be  anticipated 
if  a  sudden  emeruency  made  nece.s.sary 
tlie  immediate  revival  of  any  industry 
allowed  to  become  wholly  inojjcrative. 
Skilled  workers  and  modern  techniques 
cannot  perform  their  e.ssential  tasks  un- 
less some  semblance  of  a  domestic  indus- 
try Is  maintained.  The  problem  of  re- 
cruitment and  retooling  is  one  about 
which  we  learned  much  not  many  years 
ago.  We  should  not  be  indifTerent  to  the 
lessons  we  learned  at  that  time.  To 
make  sure  that  our  own  mines  could  be 
brought  into  full  production  with  mini- 
mum delay  makes  imperative  a  program 
which  keeps  alive  the  nucleus  of  our  own 
domestic  mining  industry.  The  program 
which  has  operated  under  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  had 
that  as  one  objective.     Hov.ever,  today 
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Oregon's  mfnfni?  Indu-stry  faces  a  most 
uncertain  future.  To  play  its  part  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  unless  it  were 
bolstered  by  a  friendly  and  helpful  do- 
mestic program. 

Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord  two  very  informative  letters 
which  merit  careful  study  by  my  col- 
leagues. One  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hollis  Dole,  director  of  Oregon's  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Mineral  Indus- 
tries by  John  D.  Hoffmann,  a  chrome- 
mining  operator  from  California;  the 
other  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Nadie  Strayer, 
w  ho  is  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  above-mentioned  department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&S  follows: 

San  Luis  Obispo   Calif  ,  April  23.  1958. 
Subject:     PurchiLse     program    lor     dcjinestlc 

chrome  ore. 
Mr    H    M    Dole. 

State  Geologist, 

State  Office  Building, 

Portland.  Oreg. 
DrAR  .Sir  I  unclerntniid  from  Mr  Holman 
that  you  are  Interested  In  Information  re- 
latiuR  to  chrome  mining  In  California  for 
purpcjses  of  a  possible  extension  of  tiie  pur- 
clmse   program. 

As  a  chrome  mine  and  mill  operator.  I  am 
quite  Interested  to  see  an  extension,  at  lea.st 
allowing  me  to  complete  mllllnp  the  ore  1 
have  on  hand  I  have  stockpiled  at  the  mill 
at  the  present  time  approximately  15000 
tons  of  mill  ore.  averaging  abf)Ut  11  percent 
chrome  oxide.  In  the  mine  adjoining  the 
mill.  I  have  in  sight  an<;ther  10,000  ton-^. 
In  connection  with  tiil»  chrome  n^^lr.g  I 
employ  about    12  men. 

Since  one  of  the  likely  con.suierations  for 
extending  the  pro^^ram  would  be  employ- 
ment, I  can  also  state  that  the  chrome  pro- 
duction Is  supporting  development  oi)er;<- 
tlons  at  three  other  locations  In  connection 
with  other  minerals  My  direct  pavfoll 
totals  about  30  men  and  at  least  10  other 
men  are  employed  on  fvill  time  contract 
basis  In  connection  with  this  work.  During 
the  year  1957.  my  payroll  exceeded  HIO.OOO. 
Additional  oxpeiulitures  not  Including  rail- 
road freight  were  an  additional  »225.000 
li\  I'ther  words,  relating  to  the  county  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  my  chrome  operation  accounted 
for  over  M36.0OO  of  the  annual  pnxluct. 
In  this  area  this  business  has  become  an 
Important  economic  factor. 

The  rail  freight  which  wa«  paid  by  the 
Government  on  the  chrome  shipped,  ex- 
ceeded $150,000  and  ag;iln  the.se  shipments 
by  myself  and  others  are  largely  responsible 
lor  the  Southern  Pacific  FUiUroad  maintain- 
ing a  freight  office  m  San  Luis  Obispo. 
When  the  chrome  shipments  sUip.  the 
Southern  Pacific  MtlU  probably  shut  the 
freight  Qfnce  and  Its  atl<>ndant  facilities. 

I  feel  these  economic  factors,  at  this  lime, 
fhotild  be  of  Interest  to  the  Oovernment 
omcers  who  are  attempting  to  st^-iblllze  the 
economy. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  asfiistance  to  you, 
please  call  me  any  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  D.  HorrMANN. 


editors  of  Baker  County  newspapers  are  pub- 
lishing your  words  as  most  expressive  of  the 
thought  of  all  of  the  people  here.  By  this 
time  HoUls  Dole  Is  probably  with  you  to  rep- 
resent all  of  us  from  Governor  Holmes  to  the 
last  miner  on  Canyon  Creek  and  help  you 
With  some  nutcrac  king. 

Since  I  was  a)ipolnted  to  the  governing 
board  of  this  department  my  position  as 
secretary  of  the  Kastern  Ortgon  Mining  Asso- 
ciation hasn't  been  filUd.  and  the  election 
of  new  officers  has  been  held  up  due  to  Chair- 
man Bill  Radabaughs  serious  illness.  Hollis 
will  give  you  the  views  of  the  State  Board, 
and  in  this  letter  I  will  only  add  some  views 
of  the  E^istcrn  Oregon  Mining  Association 
and  the  people  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Baker  County  and  eastern  Oregon. 

8TOCKPILl:s 

The  cutting  of  stockpiles  runs  contrary  to 
all  thinking  of  miners  and  students  of  de- 
fense needs  he.'e.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce mining  committee  at  Baker.  In  Jan- 
uary, voted  In  favor  of  Increasing  stockpiles 
beyond  the  5-year  emergency  limit,  and  pro- 
viding a  Federal  support  price  program  to 
keep  our  mines  active  Their  point  now  Is 
that  If  a  concept  can  be  downgraded,  it 
could  logically  be  upgraded  instead. 

The  opinion  of  everyone  here  Is  that  bas- 
ing our  stockpile  on  a  concept  of  a  3-year 
war  and  changing  our  defense  materials  pol- 
icy Is  crazy  because  the  duration  of  tlie  emer- 
gency has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time  it 
takes  to  re.ictlvate.  rehabilitate  and  start 
production  from  our  own  mines  in  event  otu- 
foreign  sources  of  supply  are  cut  off. 

It  would  still  ti.ke  Just  as  long  to  open  our 
mines  and  get  them  established  with  some 
ore  developed  ahead  of  the  operation.  There 
we  would  be  again  making  the  same  mis- 
take that  has  cost  us  countless  billions  of 
dollars  and  grave  Jeopardy  in  past  vears  of 
war. 

Here  Is  something  else  that  Is  disturbing 
U.S.  If  the  stockpile  experts  now  consider 
we  have  an  oversupply,  it  would  be  possible 
and  seems  likely  that  the  next  step  will  be 
the  dlspcjFal  of  this  alleged  surplus.  The 
people  would  be  extremely  shocked  by  such 
an  act. 


Statf  or  Onrcov, 
Dkpartmfnt  or  Geoloct 

AND  MlNKRAL  I.NDV.STRIES, 

Baker,  Orcg  ,  March  24,  1958. 
Hon  Dick  Neubesger, 

United  States  Senator. 

Wuifiington,  D.  C 
Dear  Dick;  In  your  letter  of  March  21  you 
expressed  the  needs  In  a  nutshell^  and  the 
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MINING    INDUSTRY 

We  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
consider  our  mines  expendable.  Neither  can 
we  understand  why  we  should  foot  the  bill 
for  public  works  and  other  emergency  em- 
ployment measures  and  at  the  very  same 
time  permit  the  destruction  of  the  mining 
indtislry. 

GOVERNMENT    SUPPORT 

Your  views  on  possible  solutions  and  on 
subsidies  are  known  here  and,  I  think,  very 
widely  supported.  It  Is  generally  considered 
here  that  tariffs  alone  would  not  give  suffi- 
cient support  and  subsidies  are  approved. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  committee  here 
voted  In  favor  of  Government  prices. 

LOCAL    MINING    SITUATION 

In  ea.«itorn  Oregon  where  traditional  min- 
ing was  gold  mining,  reprospecting  of  all  of 
the  large  districts  was  necessary  after  the 
failure  of  gold  and  after  inauguration  of  the 
defense  minerals  program.  This  has  meant 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  here 
in  exploration  work  alone,  and  the  loss  on 
the  investment.  In  event  we  fail  to  get  Gov- 
ernment action  for  domestic  mining,  will  be 
far  more  than  the  people  here  can  afford. 
It  would  mean  a  torriflc  blow  to  this  part 
Of  tiie  country,  which  would  come  on  top 
of  our  losses  to  the  lumber  Industry. 

While  Baker  County  has  some  chrome,  the 
Important  deposits  and  the  active  industry 
are  in  Grant  County.  But  our  Interests  are 
bound  together,  and  Baker  County  people 
are  anxious  that  Grant  County  chrome  min- 
ing continue,  and  want  to  give  Hollis  and 
you  all  help  possible. 


In  Baker  County  Im.portant  exploration  of 
copper  is  going  on  along  20  miles  or  more 
Of  the  Oregon  copper  belt. 

Tungsten  has  been  produced  In  the  past, 
and  recently  one  tungsten  mine  was  operat- 
ing and  others  In  the  course  of  development 
when  the  tungsten  program  was  Jettisoned. 
Manganese  deposits  are  found  In  a  num- 
ber of  eastern  Oregon  counties,  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  belt  in  Baker  County. 
Some  prospect  shipments  are  still  being 
made  at  Intervals,  but  full  production  was 
impossible  because  no  provision  was  made 
In  the  Government  program  for  a  buying 
depot  within  reach  of  eastern  Oregon,  it  is 
hoped  that  if  a  new  manganese  program  Is 
being  worked  out  in  your  committee,  we  may 
submit  data  for  use  In  drawing  a  program 
for  utilization  of  this  ore.  Your  past  atten- 
tion to  tills  problem  has  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  threat  of  dumping  of  foreign  mercury 
has  caused  great  concern  here,  and  the  peo- 
ple certainly  appreciate  the  action  you  have 
taken. 

Our  antimony  mines  have  been  idle  for  a 
long  lime  because  of  no  support  for  domes- 
tic ores. 

Eastern  Oregon  uranium  Interests  are  in 
the  same  danger  as  those  of  other  States, 
and  we  greatly  need  those  mines  and  the 
efforts  for  development  of  reserves. 

Dick,  I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  learn.  The 
entire  history  of  our  minerals  efforts  has 
been  one  of  crash  programs  for  production 
followed  by  periods  of  cave-ins  and  failure. 
I  sincerely  hope  your  fine  efforts  are  success- 
ful. 

Very  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Nadxe  Strayer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  cf  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repwrted 
that  on  today.  May  12,  19o8.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3149)  to  in- 
crease the  lending  authority  of  the 
Ex  port -Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
May  13,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  12,  1958: 

Sectjrities  and  EIxchance  Commissioi* 

Edward  N.  Gadsby,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
■be  a  Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5, 
1963.     (Reappointment.) 
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In  th«  a™  Pokch 
The   following-named    officers   for   tempo- 
rary  appointment   In    the   United   States    Air 
Force   under   the   provisions  of  chapter  839, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  general 

Brie;.  Gen.  Terence  P.  Flnnegan.  18703A. 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Force,  chaplain. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Robert  P.  Taylor,  18737A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  chaplain. 

Postmasters 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters ; 

AI.AB.AMA 

Newbern  L.  Fowler,  Bankston,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  J.  U    Walker,  retired. 

Robinett  T.  Jones.  Leeds,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Spruiell.  retired. 

ARIZONA 

LaWana  Sue  Donaldson,  Cameron,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Richardson,  deceased. 

Luclle  L  Robertson,  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz., 
lu  place  of  G.  W.  Benson,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Clovls  Stewart  Landes,  Lewisvllle,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  B.   W    Walker,  retired. 

Wllburn  Gale  Hanna.  Luxora,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  F.  R.  Rogers,  transferred. 

CALIFORNIA 

Leroy  Ducoty.  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Moss,  retired. 

Warren  H.  Mohnrg.  Oakhurst.  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  M    E    Whitehead,  resigned. 

William  H  Henson,  Rivcrdale,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  D    B.  Badascl,  retired. 

John  I.  Malarln,  Ross,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
H.  I.  Marshall,  retired. 

Fred  Dante  Cuneo,  San  Andreas,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Queirolo,  resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Pasquale  J.  Sansevero,  Northford,  Conn., 
In  place  of  G.  P.  Dabbs,  resigned. 

Dorothy  L.  Mclniyre.  Tariffville,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  D.  E.  Wilkinson,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Jay  R.  Shattuck,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla  .  in 
place  of  E    V.  Morrow,  resigned. 

Carl  P.  Duke.  Ellenton,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
Li  Hie  Foy.  retired. 

Minty  S.  Warren,  Fern  Park,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  D  T.  Warren,  deceased. 

Reuben  J.  Holconibe.  Minneola,  Fia.,  In 
place  of  J  G.  PulUam.  retired. 

Robert  L  Luga.  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  In  place 
Of  Mildred  Byers,  resigned. 

KatX  Charles  Jacot.  Palm  Bay.  Fla.,  In  place 
Of  W.  R.  Plerpont.  resigned. 

Ethna  J  Temple  Palm  City,  Fla.,  In  place 
Of  V.  F.  Baker,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Germalne  J  McOovern,  Avondale  E.states, 
Ga  ,  in  place  of  E   H.  Osborne,  removed. 

Myrtle  Y  Thrasher,  Barwick,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  S.  L.  Thrasher,  retired. 

Frederick  Earl  Waller.  Bloomlngdale,  Oa.. 
In  place  of  F.  E.  Waller,  deceased. 

Claude  W.  Beardsley,  Donalsonvllle,  Oa., 
In  place  of  Grady  Richardson,  retired. 

Julian  B  Abel,  Enigma.  Ga  .  in  place  of 
C    P.  Smith,  retired. 

Horace  O  Cown.  Loganvllie,  Oa.,  In  place 
Of  W.  H.  Wood  Jr.,  retired. 

Dorothy  A  Sanders.  Shady  Dale.  Oa  ,  In 
pl;\ce  of  B    D.  Newton,  transferred. 

Palera  D  I^ewis,  Stonewall,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
I  T.  Cochran,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Anna  E.  Cinnamon,  Dana.  III.,  In  place  of 
V   L  Strawn,  retired. 

Gilbert  L  Dodds,  Eola,  111.,  In  place  of  V  W. 
Streit,  deceased. 


Edward  H.  Tohlll,  Plat  Rock,  111  ,  In  place 
of  M.  O.  Weger.  transferred. 

Hazel  L.  Russell,  Frankfort  Heights,  111  ,  In 
place  of  Anna  Holshouser,  retired 

Quentin  D.  Green,  Orayville,  111  ,  In  place 
of  B    C.  Wilb^irn.  resigned. 

Richard  R  Michclsen,  Huntley,  III  ,  In 
place   of   W.   L    Donahue,   transferred 

Carl  A.  Halterman,  Jonesboro,  111.,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Johnson,  deceitsed. 

Eugene  S.  McKee.  Monmouth,  111  ,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Shunick.  retired. 

Charles  J.  OHara,  Palatine,  111..  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Boston,  resigned. 

Loyd  C  Shlnneman,  Weldon,  111  ,  In  place 
of  Carl  R-^eser,  retired. 

Carol  A  shimko.  Winthrop  Harbor.  111..  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Morrissey,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Jack  W.  Mayfleld.  Bru-^evllle,  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  A   B  Robinson,  retired. 

Maxwell  E.  Lee.  Danville.  Ind..  In  place  of 
H.  C   Little,  retired. 

Rufus  A.  Purdue.  Middletown,  Ind  .  In 
place  of  J.  D.  St.  John,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Earl  J  Penney,  Ames,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
C.  B.  Brooker,  deceased. 

Floyd  H.  Millen,  Farmlngton,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  C.  W.  Bruggeman.  deceased. 

Roy  H  DeWitt.  GrLswold.  Iowa,  In  place  of 
C   E.  Woodward,  retired. 

Dwight  R.  Aschenbrcnner.  Laurens.  Iowa. 
In  place  of  J  L  Hurley,  retired. 

Harold  J  Millwright,  Maquoketa.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  A.  E  Boycr,  retired. 

Richard  M  Fry,  West  Burlington.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  Stockmann,  resigned. 

KANSAS 

Victor  A  Breneman.  Kingman.  Kans  .  In 
place  of  H   E.  Walter,  retired. 

KKNTUCKY 

Thomas  L.  Mattlngly.  Saint  Mary,  Ky  ,  In 
place  of  W.  R.  I.ogsdon.  retired. 

Francis  E.  Ryan,  Verona,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
Mayro  Hayden,  resigned. 

LOU  IS  lA  MA 

Warren  Pierrot  11,  Mamou,  La  ,  In  place  of 
Clifford  Du;  lechin.  removed. 

Mabel  B.  Ross.  Montegiit,  La  .  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Robichaux.  deceased. 

MAiNr 

Rus.sell  H  Ladd.  BrownvUle,  Maine,  In  place 
of  A.  S.  Henderson,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Frank  Eben  Brown.  Fairhaven,  Mass,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Evans,  deceased. 

Dana  O.  Merrill.  Peppercll,  Mass  ,  In  place 
of  E   C   Harney,  deceased. 

LInwood  G.  Cnpen.  Rockland.  Mass  .  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Parker,  retired 

MICHIGAN 

Ralph  L.  Klackle,  Bridgman,  Mich  .  In  place 
of  R  J  Gitersnnke.  resl^rned. 

Harriet  E  Burditt.  Cement  City,  Mich  .  In 
place  of  L    M    Taggart.  removed. 

Russell  F.  Keeney.  EKirr.  Mich..  In  place  of 
C.  N.  Stone.  resl«ned. 

Edward  A  BumhofTer.  Elkton.  Mich  .  In 
place  of  J.  F  Roberts,  deceased. 

Ren  A  DeRulter,  McBaln.  Mich,  In  place 
of  R   F.  Min/iey.  transferred. 

Roby  G  Br(.)wn,  McMillan,  Mich  .  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Krxintz.  removed 

Catherine  Kline.  Scotts,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
P   J.  Speck,  resigned. 

Hazen  J.  Smith,  8t)ufh  Lyon.  Mich  .  In 
place  of  A    H    Shaw,   resigned. 

W.iyne  R  Ignutz.  White  Pigeon.  Mich  .  In 
place  ol  F.  R   Orlcy,  deceaMd. 

MINNESOTA 

Ralph  H.  Trleglaff.  Frazee.  Minn  .  In  place 
of  P    P.  Wade,  deceased. 

Christian  P  Femrlte,  Olenwood.  Minn  ,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  WoUan,  retired. 


Matirlce  D  Qualfe.  Grand  Marnls.  Minn  .  In 
place  of   B    J    Petrc«kl.   resigned 

Donald  O  MofHtt.  Holland,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  M    T   Giles,  transferred 

Caihryne  J.  Pa.ssard,  Marble.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H    C    Bertr.   decea.ncd. 

Harley  F  Ha.vs.  North  Redwood.  Minn.  In 
place  of  A    G    I/echner    retired 

Virgll  J  HJelle.  Viking,  Minn  .  In  place  of 
C.  C.  Barr,  resigned. 

MISSI.S.SIPPI 

James  Hugh  Stone.  Gulfport.  Ml.ss  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Poole,  retired. 

MtS.SOUKI 

Carl  T  Tndermuehle.  Buffalo,  Mo  ,  In  place 
of   F    R     Morro\*.    retired 

Virgil  E  Walter.  R<K-kport,  Mo..  In  place  of 
H.  F.   Stapel.  transferred 

Gene  W  Sllnkard.  Senath,  Mo  ,  In  place  of 
T.  G.  Douglas,  retired. 

MONTANA 

IXinald  F  V.Tllton.  Deer  Lodge,  Mont  .  Id 
place  of  W.  L.  Reed,  retired. 

NIBRASKA 

Clyde  Washington.  Hardy.  Nebr  ,  In  place  of 
D  M  Larsen.  resigned. 

Robert  D  Pierce.  Sumner,  Nebr  .  In  place 
of  J  B  Keene,  retired. 


Zeron  E  Bell.  North  Las  Vegas,  Nev  ,  office 
established  September   1.    1937 

Stella  E  Mendieta.  'IMngsten,  Nev  ,  In  place 
of  B  K.  Morse.  dtcUned. 

Nrw    H^MPSHIK* 

William  C  Hubbard,  Canterbury.  N  H  In 
place  ol   G    H    Cilles.  resigned. 

NEW    JCKSET 

Charles  E  Osborn.  Breton  Woods,  N  Jin 
place  of  C.  A.  OstKjrn.  retired. 

Angelo  Daurlo,  Rosenhayn.  N  J  In  place 
of  Max  Wurizcl.  retired. 

NEW     YORK 

Irving  8  Van  Valkenburg.  Attica.  N  Y  . 
In  place  of  B    M    Austin,   retu'ed 

Raymond  J  Daggett.  BrlBXcUJT  Maiu)r.  N. 
Y..  In  place  of  Lillian  O'Connor,  retired 

Tracy  C  White.  Conesus,  N.  Y  .  In  place  of 
E    J    Mulvaney    retired. 

Ernest  V.  H  Parslow.  Coxsackle.  N  Y  .  in 
place  of  O.   T    Mor^^n.  deceased. 

John  Hajduk.  Depew.  N.  Y.,  In  place  of 
L.  J.  McHugh.  removed. 

Wlnfleld  L  Hills.  DeRuyter.  N  Y  .  in  place 
of  a.  H    Lewis,  retired. 

Walter  Richard  Wllloughby.  Duanesburg. 
N    Y  .  In  place  of  Peter  I^ebels    retired 

Louis  E.  Ruck.  FulUinvllle.  N.  Y..  In  place  of 
D    P.  Marlette,  retired. 

Lyie  E  Krelger.  Honeoye  Falls.  N  Y  .  In 
place  of  J   N    Peck,  retired 

Herl>ert  F  Batitle.  North  Collins.  N  Tin 
place  of  D   F   Polluiro.  resigned. 

Mabel  M  Herman.  No^th  Java.  N  Y  .  In 
place  of  E    B    Kavanagh.  retired 

Pearl  V  Hayton.  etormvlUe.  N  Y  .  In  place 
of  F   F    Way.  retired. 

Andrew  M  Hoblock.  Watervllet,  N.  Y  .  In 
place  of  W.  F.  Parker.  Jr  .  resigned. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Melvln  H  Crl.-^p.  Brasatown,  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  Iowa  Green,  retlreti 

KIrby  W  Greene,  Jr  .  LInwood.  N  C  .  In 
place  of  F.  H    Khoaf,  transferred, 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Wininm  Harold  Dunnell  Mlnot,  N  Dak  ,  In 
place  ol  L    E.  Tibbs.  retired. 

OHIO 

Ja«on  E  Young.  Ansonta.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
C    W    Strosnlder.  transferred 

William  A  Stelnmetz  Greenville,  Ohio,  iD 
place  ut  J    L    Wllllnms.  retired. 

Robert  L  Bradfleld,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  R.  C.  MUlikln,  retired. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Calvin  W.  Fargo.  Muldrow,  Okla. 
of  R.  H.  Walton,  deceased. 


In  place 


FTNNSYI.VANIA 

George  T.  Van  Busklrk.  Jr  ,  Ablngton,  Pa., 
In  place  of  F  J   Pension,  resigned 

Margaret  J  Burke.  Damascus.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  S    A    Dermody.  retired. 

Antoinette  M  Klarman.  Folsom.  Pa  .  In 
place  of  E   M    Goodwin    retired 

Phyllis  E  Mackall.  Georgetown,  Pa,  In 
place  of   F    O    TkIU.  retired 

George  K  Bilgcr.  Kroamer.  Pa  .  in  place  of 
C   G.  Hummel,  removed 

Stanley  T  Wagner.  Penns  Creek.  Pa  .  In 
place  of  J    C    Showers,  retired 

Robert  W  Heppe.  Sheppton,  Pa  ,  In  place 
Of   Verna  Heppe,  retired. 

John  K  Beehler,  Tobyhanna,  Pa  ,  In  place 
Of   P.   D.    P'raiikeiifield,   decea^ed. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Harold  J  Snyder.  BufT.ilo.  S.  C,  In  place  of 
R     R.    Rountree.    retired. 

Clarence  C  Phlllli)s.  Jr.,  Central,  S.  C,  In 
place  of  O   W    Bowers,  retired. 

James  F.  Hulet.  Trenton.  S.  C 
Errett   Zimmerman,    retired. 

Alfred  O    Johnson.  Wellford,  S. 
Of   L    M    Vernon,   retired. 

John    Homer   Ford.   WilUamston, 
place  of  I.  C.  Wilson,  retlried. 
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,  In  place  of 
C.  In  place 
8.   C 


In 


South  Dakota 
Thu*;.  Bryant,  S 


Dak 


in  place 
In  place 


Delbert  M 
of  C  O   Finley  deceased. 

Glenn  E    Soladay.  I-ulton.  S.  Dak 
of    M.    F.    Suugstad.    removed. 

Raymond    H     Casanova.    Ramona. 
In  place  of  H    B    Whltehorn.  transferred 

TENNE-SBin 

Paul     D      Tolley.     DeraturvlUe.     Tenn 
place  of  J.  W    Stout,  retired. 
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The  Hou.':e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr  Waishts  G.  Henry,  Athen.s  College. 
Anniston,  Ala.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Oh.  Thou  who  art  without  beginning 
of  day.s  or  end  of  year.s,  hear  our  prayer. 

Remit  our  sin-s,  establish  within  us 
the  law  of  Thine  everlaitin«  kingdom 
that  we  may  neither  .sin  ai.;ainst  Thee 
nor  the  generation  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  homes  and 
loved  ones,  for  our  schools,  for  the  ap- 
pointed places  of  worship,  and  for  citi- 
zen hip  in  this  goodly  land. 

Help  us  to  translate  our  gratitude  in 
terms  of  nobility  of  living  and  in  fruit- 
ful .service. 

Enable  us  to  legLslate  with  reference 
to  riphteousne.ss,  justice,  and  equity. 

And  through  Jesus  Christ,  be  unto 
Thee,  glory,  majesty,  dominion  and 
power  both  now  and  through  all  sub- 
sequent eoris.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  8,  1958,   was  read  and 

approved. 


In 


Tt.XKK 

R.ilph  O    Crawford.  Dllley.  Tex  .  In  place  of 
E.    U.    Reai^an,    retired. 

Alene  W    Cottrell.  Dime  Box.  Tex  .  In  place 
of   J     A     Bayer,   transferred. 

Edwnrd  R    Brelten.  Lytle.  Tex 
E.   M.  Bush,  retired. 

Jennie  M    Moyer,   Price.   Tex  ,  In 
H.  R    Burton,  removed. 

Burna    H     Cain.    Thrall.    Tex.    In 
W    G    FMchs.  transferred. 

I>>rls    Opal    Garner.    Van    Horn, 
place  of  C    M    Bean,  retired. 


In  place  of 

place 

place 


(if 


of 


Tex,    In 


Clarke    P 
place  gf  R   P 


L^TAH 

Maughnn.    Wellsville, 
Leatham.  retired. 


Utah,    in 


Steve  P 
place  of  E. 


Va  .  lu 


VIRGINIA 

Phlpps.  Mouth  of  Wilson, 
L    Paisley,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Claude  F  Kramer.  Keyport.  Wash  .  in  place 
of  N    K    Nelson,  retired. 

Gladys  A  Tlierrlault,  Warden.  Wash  ,  in 
place  of  R.  A    Therriault,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Russell  R  Moore,  Columbus.  Wis  .  In  place 
Of  M    M    Bartley,  retired 

Clarence   P    Henschel.   Kiel.  Wis 
of  A    J    Brill,  tran.'^ferred 

Romuald    A     Br/ezln.skl.    Krakow.    Wis 
place   of   Wence   Brzezlnskl.    retired. 

Leonard    E    Pprain.    West    Salem,    Wis 
place  of  C    R    Mau.  retired. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  12,  1958: 
PosTMArm 

Raymond  C    Holland   to  be  pogtmafter  at 
Tiverton  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


S    Dak  ,     MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESmENT 

A  mcs.sage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cat<'d  to  the  Hoii.se  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  .secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  1,  1958: 
H   R    5984     An     art     to    authorize    the    ex- 
change of   ceruiin   land.s  at  Black  Canyon  of 
the    Gunnison    National    Monument,    Colo., 
and  for  other  purpose.*;,   and 

H  R  9240  An  act  to  revl.se  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  advertisements 
Of  mall  routes,  and  for  other  purpose. 
On  May  5.  1958: 
H  R  84:57.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  3.  1956.  to  authorize  certain  person- 
nel of  the  uniformed  ser\  Ices  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  conferred  by  the  Philip- 
pine Govcrnniont. 

On  May  9.  1958: 
H  R  .5624    An  act  to  clear  the  title  to  cer- 
tain Indian  land: 

H  R  7057  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry k 
Bigaler  and  Maria  Blgajer; 

H  R  8624  An  art  to  authorize  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  roll  of  persons  of  Indian  blood 
whose  ancestors  were  members  of  the  Otoe 
and  Mis-souria  Tribe  of  Indians  and  to  pro- 
vide for  per  capita  distribution  of  funds  aris- 
ing from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  such  In- 
dians. 

H  R  8958  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Indian 
land  to  the  Diocese  of  Superior.  Superior, 
Wis  ,  for  church  purpoees,  and  to  the  town 
of  Flambeau.  Wis  .  for  cemetery  purposes: 

H  R  10112.  An  act  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  privilege  of  free  lmp<jrtatlon  of 
gu.ir  seed:  and 

H.R  11407.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  yean 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  Importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders. 


In  place 


In 


in 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  wuth  amend- 
ments in  which  th2  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  12326  An  act  making  urgent  defi- 
ciency appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1958,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Havden,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Ellexder,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Saltonst.all.  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Know- 
L.\ND  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1958 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Taber).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <H.  R.  12326 » 
making  urgent  deficiency  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Cannon,  Thomas, 
SiKES,  Taber,  and  Jonas. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION, 
1959 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  11767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

Tile  Clerk   read   the   title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? (After  a  pause.)  The  Chair 
hears  ^none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Whitten,  Marshall, 
Natcher.  Santangelo,  Cannon.  H.  Carl 
Andersen,  Koran,  Vursell,  and  Taber. 


URGENCY  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1958 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  urgency  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  may  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  'rom 
Texa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EOOK-BURNINQ 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day. May  10.  1958.  in  Lebanon  where  the 
present  Government  is  pro-Western,  a 
mob  insticiated  by  opposition  leaders 
burned  a  United  States  library  in  the  city 
of  Tripoli.  Stacks  of  books  were  hauled 
out  into  the  street  and  publicly  burned. 

Rather  sis^niflcantly.  this  outbursts  of 
violence  occiured  on  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hitler  book-burning  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

All  of  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  prompts  me 
to  suggest  that  freedom  of  printed  ex- 
pression cannot  be  suppressed  by  a  mere 
bonfire  of  books.  The  pen  has  ever 
proved  mightier  than  the  suord.  and  in 
time  information  and  ideas  will  triumph 
over  pyromaniacal  acts  and  over  the  very 
doctrine  of  ignorance  and  tyranny  of  the 
Communists  which  inspired  the  shame- 
ful violence  in  the  first  place. 


STORY  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remaiks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr  Speaker,  tiie  War- 
ner &  Swasey  Co  .  of  Cleveland,  through 
a  series  of  ads  have  told  the  story  of 
free  enterpri.se — tho.se  simple  truths 
which  are  often  obscured  or  distorted  by 
Federal  aid  and  redtape. 

One  such  story  told  about  an  old  man 
in  the  South  with  a  rowboat  who  femes 
pa.ssengers  across  a  mile-wide  river  for 
10  cents. 

A^ked,  'IIow  mnny  times  a  day  do 
you  do  this?"  he  said,  "As  many  times  a.s 
I  can,  because  the  more  I  po  the  more  I 
get.    And  if  I  don't  ro,  I  don't  get." 

Tiie  corollary  to  the  "If  I  don't  go,  I 
don't  get"  philosopliy  is  living  within 
ones  income,  an  economic  law  whi-^h  no 
legislation  pas.sed  by  Congress  can  re- 
peal. True,  we  can  close  our  eyes  to  the 
need  for  government  to  balance  income 
and  oute;n.  even  as  can  an  individual,  but 
this  is  only  self-deception. 

The  Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  and  Cour- 
ier tells  the  stnrv  of  a  census  taker  who 
a.'^^ked  a  man  if  he  lived  within  his  In- 
come.   The  man  replied  with  dignity: 

Certainly  not  Its  aU  I  can  do,  sir,  to 
live  within  my  credit. 


RrrORT  ON  n.M?R!ERS  TO  TNI  ERNA- 

TIONAL  TRAVEL— MES^'AGE  FROM 

7  HE   PRE    IDENT   OP  THE   I'NI'IED 

STATES    <H     DOC.   NO.    381  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  follov  ins;  me.ssa'^e  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and. 

tot^ether  with  tlie  accompanying  papers, 

relerred    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 

Aflairs,  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provision.s  of  section 
8  <  m »  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  cf  1957. 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  on 

**  'CfitntniiiMionrd  tiffifmi 
"  "veah.s  or  service 


the  barriers  to  international  travel  and 
ways  and  means  of  promoting,  develop- 
ing, encouraging,  and  facilitating  such 
travel. 

DwicHT  D    Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  12.  1958. 


Mll.n  ARY   PAY   BILL 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Fpeaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.  R. 
11470 »  to  adjust  the  method  of  comput- 
ing basic  pay  for  ofllcers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  to 
provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  cf  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr    Kilday  I? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrrsFNcr  Repout  H  P. fpt  No.  1701) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
nrncndment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
11470)  to  adju.1t  the  method  of  computing 
basic  nay  for  ofTlcers  and  enlisted  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  to  provide  profl- 
clency  p.iy  for  ciillf.ted  members  thereof,  and 
f'lr  other  purpo.,es,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Tliut  the  House  recede  from  \Xn  dlsngree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sienate  and 
agiee  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  *m 
follows:   In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 

be  Inserted  by  the  S?nate  Hinendment  lti»ert 
the  following:  "That  the  Career  Cc>m[>ensa- 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amenOcd  as 
ToUows : 

"'ill  Section  201  (a>,  as  amcndo<l  >  .37 
U.  S  C.  232  la)  ).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  tables  therein  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing tables  In  place  thereof : 
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"  'I  Whili-  sprvinp  a.<!  Chftirman  of  .Joint  rti'efs  of  StafT,  Ch'cf  of  Staff  of  thr  .\rniy. 
Chief  of  .Naval  Oporatioiis,  Chiof  of  ."^talT  of  the  .\ir  Korci-,  or  ('oiiiniaiiilant  of  llii" 
^fariiie  Corps,  basic  jiay  for  this  gruUe  is  $1, 875.00  regarUle.'is  of  cuiiuilatAC  years  of 
service. 
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'Commissioned  officers  vho  have  been  credited  with  oi<er  4  year^'  arlire  service  as  an  tnliaUd  mtmber 
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390.00 

$.19.1  no 
fioc.oo 

440.  tlO 
390.00 

Enlisted  memhers 


'years  of  service 


" '  Pay  itrade 

In.ler  2 
years 

Over  2 
years 

Overs 
years 

Over  4 
years 

Over  « 
years 

Overs 
years 

Over  10 
years 

Over  12 
years 

Over  14 
years 

Over  16 
years 

Over  l^ 
years 

Ovfr2fJ 
years 

Ovor  22 
years 

Over  20 
1     years 

1 
Over  30 
years 

E-g 

K.-K 

K-7 

K-« 

K-,1 

E-l 

K-3 

E-2 

K-I 

£-1  (iin<lrr 
4  aioiitlis)... 

17.1    Kl 

141  34 

122  .to 
V.t  .17 
Kl  Ml 
Kl  20 

7S.00 

$23ri  no 

J«i.  i») 

IMO  (•) 

l.V)  (m 

124  (■) 
Km.  «I 
105.  UU 

■i23f.flO 
21111.01) 
ISO  00 
|(iO  IN) 
124  U) 
IIIK  (II 
105.00 



"$2«nno' 

22.^  ()0 
2)1.1  00 
17(1  (K) 
141   (HI 
!<•».  00 
105.00 

"iafln.'nn" 

Z'.l.  (W 
210  00 
IMO.OO 
141.  (N) 

1'H.  (») 

IU5.00 

"$310."  00 
270  (») 
241.  00 
220  00 
MiO.  (Ml 
141  01) 
ION.  00 
105.00 

S3W1.  00 
.TJO.  00 
2K5.00 
2.1.1.00 

210  no 

lUd  00 
141.00 

1  (*>()() 

105.  00 

$3TiO.  no 
Xif).  (»l 

aiio.  00 

2B.1.00 
240.  (K) 
IW)  («) 
141.00 
M»».  00 
105.00 

$400.00 

?,4<).  on 

310.  00 
27.1.00 
240.  00 
IM).  00 
141.00 
lOK.  01) 
105.00 

$410.  no 
350.  00 
325.00 
280  00 

240.no 

190  (K) 
141.00 
liw.  00 
105.00 

$430.00 
SfiO.OO 
340  no 
290.00 

240.00 
190.  00 
141.00 
l.)N.  00 
105.00 

$4'!0.00 
370.00 
3.10.  00 
2«).00 
240.00 
190.  00 
141,00 
lOH.  00 
105.00 

$440.00 
SiiO.OO 
3,10.  00 
290.00 
240.00 
190.00 
141.00 
108.00 
105.00 

$440.00 
380.00 
350.00 
290.00 
240.00 
190.  00 
141.00 
108.00 
105.00 

$440.00 
380.00 
3.10.  no 

290.00 
240.00 
190.00 
141.00 
108.00 
105.00 

1 

1                      1 

1    1 •■"! 1 

^ 



place 


'?her^/-°"    ^°^    ^^^     '"   ^     ^    ^    "^    ^^'^    ^   amended    by    striking  out   the   table   therein   and   Inserting    the   following   table   in 


'Pay  rru-le 


O  10. 
<>  ».. 


O  7.. 

<»-5.. 
0-4.. 
«-3.. 
O  2.. 

O-l.. 


Army,  .Mr  Kor«-e,  ati<l 
Alarliir  t'or|>» 


fJeneral 

I.lt-uleiiant  Feneral. 
M  u >  ir  ceiirrsi 


nrleailler  peneral... 
Colonel  .. 
I.lmieiMtnl  cuLjiiel. 

Maj  >r 

<';il'taln 

I«!  liiiHenant...... 

21  lletHeiunt 


N'avy,  Coast  (tiuinl,  and  Coast  and  Oeo<letlc  Survey 


Admiral 

Vlcie  admlnil. 

Kear  admiral  (upper  half) 


Renr  admlnil  (lower  half;  and  commodore 
<'»I't»lM •_ 

t'l'inruaiiiler.  _ 

l.truietiuni  commander '."'.'.'.'...'.". 

l-i;nleiia?)l..  '.'.'.'.'.['.'.'J. 

I.tcnteiiaiit  (junior  grade  I . . 

Knsjjtn '.'.'.'.'.'" 


I'ublif  Ile.illh  .Servite 


Surpeon  (leneml. 

Deputy  J^iirpcon  General. 

.\8.sistum  .>iurt.'e.in  General  havine  rank  of  mnjor  peneral 

As.>.l.>iUinl  .-^urncon  Ueucral  liav.ni;  rank  of  brigadier  eeiicraL 

Director  pr.de. 

P<'ni»r  prade. 

Full  erode. 

Senior  a&»i«tant  grade. 

Assistant  prade. 

Junior  assi.«taut  grade,' 


"(31  Section  201  fc>,  as  amended  r.17 
U.  S  C.  232  (O),  Is  amended  by  adrtiiig 
the  followltvg  at  the  end  thereof:  'However, 
except  IIS  provided  In  section  209  of  this  title. 
an  enlisted  member  may  not  l>e  placed  in 
pay  grade  E  8  or  E-9  until  he  has  completed 
at  lea«t  eight  years  or  ten  years,  re.spectii'ely, 
of  cumulative  years  of  enlisted  aervlce  cred- 
itable in  the  computation  of  hl.s  basic  pay 
Except  as  provided  In  section  209  of  this 
title,  the  authorized  daily  average  number 
of  enlisted  members  on  active  duty  (ather 
than  for  training)  in  any  uniformed  service 
In  pay  grades  E  8  and  E-9  may  not  be  more 


than  2  per  centum  and  1  per  centum,  re- 
spectively, of  the  number  of  enlL'ted  mem- 
bers of  that  uniformed  service  who  are  on 
active  duty  (ether  than  for  training)  on 
January  1  of  each  year.' 

"(4)  Section  201  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  the 
following  in  place  thereof:  'Any  payments 
accruing  under  any  law  to  any  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  incrdent  to  his  release 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
or  for  his  return  home  incident  to  release 
from  Uiat  duty,  may  be  paid  to  that  member 


before  his  departure  fi-om  his  last  duty  sta- 
tion, whether  or  not  he  actually  performs 
the  travel  involved.  If  a  member  receives 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  but  dies 
before  that  payment  would  but  for  this  sub- 
section have  been  made,  no  part  of  that  pay- 
ment  Is   recoverable    by   the   United   States.' 

"(5)  Section  201  (f)  (37  U.  S.  C.  232  if)) 
Is  repealed. 

"(6)  (A)  Th.-t  part  of  the  table  in  section 
204  (b)  (37  U.  S.  C.  235  (b)  )  relating  to  com- 
missioned officers  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


'Commissioned  offin  rs 


"  'Pay  rra«le 


O-IO 
0-9  . 
0-8  . 
0-7.. 

o-«  . 

0-5.. 
0-4.. 
0-3  . 

0-2  . 
O-l.. 


tn<lcr  2 

$11/00 

UiT,  Ul 

i.w.  no 

IK)  on 

3)0  00 

190.00 

170  ()(» 

14.V00 

11.1  ()0 

100.  00 

0\er2    1    Over  3 


$I»i.i  no 
I«V1.  Ill) 
l.iA.no 

l.W.  00 

vny  on 
190.  «) 
170  (N) 
145  00 
12.1  00 
105.00 


$1M  no 

IM.OO 
KkI.  oil 

ini)  00 
21,1  no 

20.1.  00 
1H,1.  00 
1.1.1  00 

l.V).  nu 

135.00 


$K>5.  00 
Kvl.OO 
l«Vi.  00 

im.oo 
21.1  no 

205.  00 

is.i.no 
it>5  no 

1.10.00 
135.00 


Years  of  s«'rvire 


Over  4        Over  6        Over  8       Over  10  j   Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over 


$lfi.i.  00 
KW.  00 
Kil.  00 
100.  00 

211.00 

20.1.  00 
1H.1.  00 
IXII.  00 

Hit).  00 

140.00 


$If^1.00 
KVI.OO 
Ifil.  00 

Ifio.oo 
21.1.00 
205.  00 

19.1.  no 

IS.I  00 
1»>5  00 
145.00 


$  KkI.  00 
Kvl.OO 
mi.  00 
IfO.OO 
215.00 
205.  00 
210  00 
190.00 
170.00 
155.00 


$1«V1.  00 
](>.1.  00 
Ifvl.  00 
100.  00 
215.00 
210  00 
215.00 
200.00 
180.  (K) 
100.00 


$16.1.  00 

16.1.00 
KkI.  00 
160.00 
215.00 
225.00 
220.00 
205.  00 
185.  00 
170.00 


$165. 00 
16.1.00 
1(15.  00 
IGO.OO 
220.00 
230.00 
230.00 
205.00 
185.00 
170.00 


$161.  00 
165.  00 
16.1.00 
160.00 
245.00 
245.00 
240.00 
205.  00 
185.  00 
170.00 


22 


$161.  00 
161. 00 
161.00 
160.00 
245.00 
245.00 
240.00 
205.  00 
185.  00 
170.00 


Over  26 

$165.00 

165.00 

16.1.00 

160.00 

245.00 

245.00 

240.00 

20.1. 00 

185.  00 

170.00 

Over  30 


$161.00 
161.00 
161.00 
160.00 
245.  00 
245.  00 
240.00 
20.1.00 
l.v.1.  00 
170,00* 
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"(B)  That  part  of  the  table  In  section  204  (b)  (37  U  S.  C.  235  (b) )  relating  to  enlisted  members  U  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"  'F.nlixled  persortnrl 


"  Tiiy  grade 

Years  of  service 

Uml.T  2 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Ov«  8 

Ovw  10 

OTcr  12 

-  ■■ 
Ovw  14 

Ovw  1« 

Over  IS 

Over  R 

Ovfr  2« 

Ovrr   « 

K-9      — - 

$10.1.00 
101.  00 
80.00 
70.  (W 
60. '00 
55.00 
M.  (X) 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.(10 
50.00 

$101,00 

105. 00 

85.00 

75.  00 

70.  00 

ai.  00 

60.  00 

60.  00 

■    55.00 

$105.  00 
10.">.  (X) 
85  00 
75.00 
70.  00 
6.1.  00 
60.  00 
60.00 
55.00 

tiovoo 

101  00 
85  00 
80.00 
80.00 
70.  00 
60.  (1) 
60.  00 
65.00 

$10.1  00 
10.1  00 
90  (X) 
85.00 
8<1.  (X) 
75.  (X) 
60.  (XI 
60.00 
56.00 

$105  00 
101.  00 
«5.  (O 
.«0.00 
85  (XI 
80.00 
60.00 

60  no 
55.00 

$101.  oo 

lO'v  (X) 
100  (XI 
M.  (W 
00.  (X) 
80.  (K) 
60.  (X) 

no  (X) 

55.00 

$101  00 

101  00 

105  (K) 

U5  (U 

«.'..  m 
m.  (X) 

6")  (X) 
6<>.  I«) 
55.00 

$101  no 

lllV  (X) 
10.1  00 
l(X)  (M 
U.I  00 
841.  Ill 
«i<)  (II 

no  'xi 

55.  OU- 

$io»no 

40'.  no 

|Ol   (X) 
UXI  (U 
VI  (II 
811.  IXI 

r>o  (XI 
55.  uo 

$101  00 

101  00 

101  1X1 

l(X1  («J 

V.1  ID 

841    (XI 

no  1X1 
fill  III 

&5.0U 

$101  00 
101  00 

1115  on 

Illl  UU 
W   IXI 
Ml  II) 

rxi  (XI 
mi  fxi 
M.UU 

$|o.vnn 
l(ui  on 
loi  no 

IIM  tu 
V.I  IXI 

841.  Ill 

no  ix) 

no  (II 

M  U) 

•IOS.M 

E-8 

105.00 

E-7          

ini  no 

K-«        

Illl  (W 

E-5 

E-». 

E-3      

V'.  II) 
8(1  (1) 
611  (D 

E-2          

n>  rx) 

E-1     

&.*>  UU 

E-1  (tindrr  4  months).... 
Aviation  cadets 





-— \— —  • 

— 

-— 

••(7)    The  table  In  section  206   (37  U.  S.  C. 
237)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows': 


•'  Tay  grades 

MoTithly 
rules 

E-9 

$2Z50 

E-8.. - 

22.  .10 

E-7.  

22  .10 

E-6 - 

20.  (X) 

E-5            

V\.  (X) 

E-4 

13.  (XI 

E-3 

E  2 

E-j 

9.00 
8.(1) 
8.00' 

"(8)  The  foUowlng  new  sections  are  added 
after  section  208: 

"  'PRonCIENCY    PAY 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  An  enlisted  member  of  i\ 
uniformed  service  entitled  to  b.isic  pay  and 
designated  as  possessing  special  proficiency 
In  a  military  skill  of  the  service  concerned 
may — 

"'(1)  be  advanced  tc^^ny  enlisted  pny 
grade  prescribed  in  section  2J1  (a)  of  this 
Act  that  Is  higher  than  his  pay  grade  at  the 
time  of  designation  and  receive  the  pay, 
allowances,  and  special  or  Incentive  pays  cf 
the  higher  pny  grade  In  accordance  with  his 
cumulative  years  of  service  for  pay  purposes; 
or 

"  '(2)  In  addition  to  any  pay,  allowances, 
special  or  incentive  pays  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled under  this  Act,  be  paid  proficiency  pay 
at  a  monthly  rate  not  to  e.\cced  the  maxi- 
mum rate  prescribed  in  the  foUowlng  table 
for  the  proficiency  rating  to  which  he  is 
assigned: 

**  'Proficiency  Maximum 

Rating  Monthly  Rates 

P-1  $50 

P  2  100 

P-3  150 

••'(b)  An  enlisted  member  who  has  less 
than  elRht  or  ten,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
cumulative  years  of  enlisted  service  for  basic 
pay  pvirposes  and  who  Is  advanced  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  to  pay  grade  E  8  or  E  9. 
respectively,  Is  entitled  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  basic  pay.  allowances,  and  special 
or  incentive  pays  prescribed  for  tb.at  pay 
g^rade  until  such  time  as  his  cumulative  years 
of  service  for  pay  purposes  entitles  hlni  to  a 
higher  rate  of  such  pays. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine whether  enlisted  members  of  any  uni- 
formed service  under  his  Jurisdiction  are  to 
be  paid  proficiency  pay  either  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  or  (a)  (2).  However,  he 
may  elect  only  one  of  these  methods  of  pay- 
ing proficiency  pay  for  each  uniformed  serv- 
ice under  his  Jurisdiction.  If  he  elects  to 
have  proficiency  pay  paid  under  subsection 
(a)  (1).  enlisted  members  in  a  military  rank 
assigned  to  pay  grades  E  8  and  E  9  may  be 
paid  proficiency  pay  at  a  monthly  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  (2).  If  he  elects  to  have  pro- 
ficiency pay  paid  under  subsection  (a)    (2), 


he  shall  prescribe,  within  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  subeection  (ai  (2),  the  amount  of 
such  pay  for  each  proficiency  rating  pre- 
scribed therein.  Ho  shall  also  designate, 
from  time  to  time,  tho.sc  skills  within  each 
uniformed  service  under  his  Jurlsdict.on  In 
which  proficiency  pay  Is  authorized,  and 
shall  prescribe  the  criteria  under  which 
monibrrs  of  that  uniformed  service  are  eKgi- 
ble  for  a  proficiency  rating  In  each  such 
skill.  He  may,  whenever  he  deems  It  neces- 
sary, Increa.-^e,  decrease,  or  abolish  prufl- 
clcncy  pay  for  any  such  skill.  / 

"'(d)  This  section  shall  be  admlnl-^tercd 
tinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Defense  for  the  uniformed  services 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Sccret.iry 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  operating  aa  a  service 
In  the  Navy. 

"  'special     pay — CrRTAIN    DESIGNATED    OmCERS 

"'Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretnry  concerned 
may  desljrnate  positions  of  unusual  respon- 
sibility which  are  of  a  critical  nature  to  the 
service  concerned,  and  Is  authorized  to  pay 
special  pay.  In  addition  to  any  other  pay 
prescribed  by  law,  to  any  ofHcer  of  an  armed 
force  who  Is  entitled  to  the  b.aslc  pay  grade- 
O  3,  0-4.  O  5.  or  O  6  and  Is  performing  the 
duties  of  such  a  position,  at  a  montlily  rale 
as  follows: 


**  '  Paj-  Kra  le 

Monthly 

f.itO 

0-3 „ 

0-4 : 

$J0  00 

o*'  (XI 

<)-5 

1«VI  K) 

o-« 

ISO  '  ')■ 

The  Secretary  shall  pre'orlbe  the  crlterlfx  and 
circumstances  under  which  otTlcers  of  the 
armed  forces  \inder  his  Jurisdiction  are  ellfl- 
ble  for  pay  under  thl.s  section  and  may. 
whenever  he  considers  It  necessary,  abolish 
such  special  pay. 

"■(b)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  active  duty  In  any  armo'd 
force  In  pay  pr.ide  O  3,  and  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  number  of  officers  on  active 
duty  In  any  armed  force  In  any  of  pay 
grades  O  4.  O  5,  or  O  6,  may  receive  special 
pay  under  this  see* ion. 

"'(c)  This  section  shall  be  admlnl.stercd 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury  for  the  Coa.st  Guard  when 
the  Coast  (Uiard  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  is  entitled  to  special  pay  under 
section  203  of  this  Act. 

"  '(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year  on  the 
administration  of  this  section  within  each 
military  department  during  the  preceding 
calcnd;ir  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury bhall  make  a  similar  report  for  the  Coast 


Guard  when  the  Coast  Guard  la  not  operat- 
ing; as  a  service  In  the  Navy  ' 

"(9)  The  table  In  aection  302  (f)  (37 
U.  a.  C.  202  (I))  U  amended  to  rrud  aa 
follows: 


"  'l'*y  i:r;».lo 

With  <«•- 
pciitleiit* 

Witlwtit 
i)r|>rn<lfiitj 

•o  10  ...  . 

<>-u 11" 

n  s _ 

«>-7 

$171  00 
171  III 
171  (•) 
171   III 

n>-.  ><i 

111)  70 

102  m 
VI  -ji 

8.1    SI 
ll'i  711 

to.*  ni 

V4   JI 
W.  .'*) 
1.7  •<! 
f.7  .HI 

^7  m 

f.7  .'0 

f.7  .'xl 

67  au 
4.1  in 

4.1  III 

4.'   ID 

4&.U) 

$1trt  to 
W.Hi 

IM\   >*) 

Jl'i  71) 

Jirj  irt 

IH   J) 

on 

0-3 

M  SO 

(>  2 

77  10 

O-l 

(A  40 

M-4 

V(   J) 

^V  1..-. _ 

\V-2 

W   1 _ 

ED 

k:  V) 

77   10 
(iK  4U 

4.1  (A 

E-H 

4.1  00 

K-7 

K.-« : 

K  5 

E  4  (7  or  niorp  ytun'  atrt- 

ItpM   . 
V.-i  ilr-w  lUmn  7  ic»n'  trrw- 

Uvt  1  J... 

*•<   <X) 

4.";  no 

4i  00 
45  00 
4.1  no 

E^l  • 

E  2» 

4.1  m 

41  00 

El  « 

45  00 

"  •'  ^^^^vi«<|.  •itt)M>rlrr<1  to  i»  prwlltM  In  computation 
of  Ir.sf  |.av  t.iirs'Miit  l'>  !K<-  ^12  of  Ihi.'i  lu-l. 

" '' Co.isi  I.  rcl  Ht  all  tuni'<i  us  «lllioiit  ilpprndenU 
pursuant  to  •ut>arrliuii  lu;  of  this  vrtton.' 

•'(  10)  Section  302  (h)  (37  XJ  S  C  252  (h)  ) 
is  amended  by  str.klng  out  the  words  E  « 
and  E  T  and  inserting  the  words  "E  6.  E  7, 
E  8.  and  E  9'  In  place  thereof. 

"(  11  )  Section  304  (c)  (37  U  S  C  254  (c)  ) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  'An  officer  en- 
titled to  receive  bajlc  pay  fhall.  while  serving 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  PuIjHc  Health 
Service.  In  lieu  of  any  other  pergonal  mon'-y 
allowance  authorized  by  this  section  but  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowance  nu- 
thorlycd  by  this  Act,  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
personal  money  allowance  of  $1,200  per 
annum."  t 

'Sec.  2.  The  tables  In  secUon  1  (c)  of  the 
Act  of  May  19,  1052.  chapter  310  (66  8lat. 
791,  are  amended  to  read  aa  foUuWs: 
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"Sbc.  S.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlnj^  any  other 
provision  of  law.  except  section  4  and  7  of 
this  Act  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  changes  in  rates  of  basic  pay  made  by 
this  Act  do  not  Increase  the  amount  of  re- 
tired pay,  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay,  or 
equivalent  pay  to  which  any  person  is  en- 
titled on  the  day  before  the  effective  dale 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  except  section  6483  (O  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  a  membe'  of  a  unl- 
forced  service  who  became  entitled  Ut  re- 
tired, retirement,  or  ret-alner  pay  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  who  per- 
formed a  perl(Xl  of  continuous  active  duty 
of  at  least  one  year  after  becoming  entitled 
to  that  pay.  Is  entitled,  upcjn  release  from 
that  active  duty  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  to  recompute  that  pay 
baiied  on  the  rates  of  pay  tet  forth  in  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1940,  as 
Amended  by  this  Act 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
a  member  of  a  ui. (formed  service  who  be- 
came entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  who 
on  or  after  that  date  Is  advanced  on  the 
retired  list  to.  or  Is  transferred  to  a  retired 
list  In,  a  grade  higher  than  the  grade  he 
held  on  the  date  when  he  became  entitled 
to  that  retired  or  retainer  pay.  shall  have 
his  retired  pay  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
basic  pay  set  forth  in  the  C.ireer  Compen.<-a- 
tlon  Act  of  1949  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  plus  6  per  centum  (jf 
that  pay. 

'Sfc  4  (a)  except  for  members  covered  by 
section  7  of  this  Act  and  pers<^)n8  with  two 
or  less  years  of  service  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses who  were  retired  for  physical  dis- 
ability or  placed  on  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
entitled  to  retired  pay.  retirement  pay.  re- 
tainer pay,  or  equivalent  pay.  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  entitled  Ut  an  Increase  of  6  per  centum 
of  that  pay  to  which  they  were  entitled  on 
that  date 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  memt>er  of  a  uniformed  service  re- 
tired un'I  -  any  provision  of  law.  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  f)n  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
Act  shall  have  his  retired  pay  or  reuilner  pay 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  set  forth  In  the  Career  Compen.sation 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  or  on 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  set  forth  In  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  on  t)ie  dav  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  plus  6  per 
centum  of  that  pay    whichever  is  greater 

"(cl  Section  5  of  the  Cnreer  Incentive  Act 
of  1955  (69  Stat  22)  does  not  apply  t(}  any 
person  who  is  retired,  or  U)  whcjm  retired 
pay.  retirement  pay.  retainer  pay.  or  equiva- 
lent pay  (Including  temporary  disabllitv  re- 
tired pay)  Is  granted,  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act 

•Sec.  5.  Section  4  (a)  (1)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  (37  U  S  C  33 1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'three' 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word 
'live- 

•  Srr  6  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  .-vs  follows 

•ill  Fo<jinote  1  of  section  3991  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"  •  '  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  deter- 
mine member's  retired  grade  as  If  section 
3962  (d)  did  not  apply  and.  for  an  officer 
who  has  served  as  chief  of  Staff,  compute  at 
the  highest  rates  of  basic  pay  applicable  to 
him  while  he  served  In  that  office. ' 

"(21  Section  5083  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  'and  with  retired  pay  based  on 
that  grade'  and  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  'The  retired  pay 
of  such  au  officer  shall  be  computed  at  the 


highest  rates  of  ba.slc  pay  applicable  to  him 
while  he  served  In  that  office.' 

"(3)  Section  5201  (ci  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'and  wlt)i  retired  pay 
based  on  that  grade'  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
'The  retired  pay  of  such  an  officer  shall  be 
computed  at  the  highest  rales  of  basic  pay 
applicable  to  him  while  he  served  in  that 
office.' 

"(4)  Section  5233  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  perUxl  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  words  'and  with  retired  pay 
b;tsed  on  that  grade',  and  by  striking  out 
tlie  last  sentence  thereof. 

"(5)  Section  6483  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(c)  If  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the 
grade  he  holds  on  the  retired  list  under 
section  6160  of  this  title,  or  under  any  other 
law  which  authorized  advancement  on  the 
re'.lred  lltt  by  reason  of  a  special  com- 
mendation for  the  performance  of  duty  In 
actual  combat,  he  may,  upon  release  from 
active  duly  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  sentence,  have  his  retired  pay  re- 
computed on  the  basis  of  the  then  monthly 
basic  p:>.y  of  the  grade  he  holds  on  the 
retired  list  only  If  he  has  served  on  that 
duty  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
two  years. ' 

"(6)  Footnote  1  of  section  8991  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '■  For  the  jjurposes  of  this  section,  de- 
termine members  retired  grade  as  if  section 
8962  (ci  did  not  apply  and,  for  an  officer 
who  has  served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  compute 
at  the  highest  rates  of  basic  pay  applicable 
to  him  while  he  served  In  that  office  ' 
"(7)  Chapter  71  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(A  I  Column  1  of  formula  1  and  column 
1  of  formula  2  of  section  1401  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■  Monthly  basic  pay  '  of  grade  to  which 
member  is  entitled  under  section  1372  or  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  day  before  retire- 
ment or  placement  on  temp.jrary  disability 
retired  list,  whichever  Is  higher.  Increased, 
for  members  credited  with  two  or  less  years 
of  service  for  basic  pay  purposes,  by  6';  .♦ 

"(Bi  By  adding  the  following  footnote  at 
the  end  of  sectu  n  1401: 

"•  For  an  officer  who  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  compute  at 
the  hlu'hest  rates  of  ba.s!c  pay  applicable  to 
him  while  he  served  in  that  office." 

•■(8)  Column  1  of  formulas  C  and  D  of 
sections  3991  and  8991  are  each,  respectively, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'Monthly  basic  pay'  to  which  member 
was    entitled    on    day    before    he    retired  ' 

"19 1  Section  6326  (C)  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  (.ut  the  words  "grade  In  which  re- 
tired" and  Inserting  the  words  "pay  grade 
in  which  he  was  serving  on  the  day  before 
retirement"  in  place  thereof. 

"The  amendments  made  by  clauses  (D- 
(3),  (6i,  (7i,  (8i.  and  (9)  of  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  jierson  who  is  retired,  or 
to  whom  retired  pay  (including  temporary 
disability  retired  pay)  is  granted,  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"SBC  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  each  officer  entitled  to  pay 
and  allowances  under  any  of  the  following 
provisions  of  law  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act: 

"(1)  The  Act  of  March  23,  1946  (60  Stat. 
59). 

"(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1052). 

"(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950 
(Private  Law  957,  Eighty-first  Congress). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  except  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  sections  3  (b)  and  6  (5)  ot  this  Act,  the 


retired  pay  of  any  officer  entitled  to  retired 
pay  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  who  served  on  active  duly  before 
that  date  in  the  grade  of  general  or  admiral 
for  a  period  of  at  least  180  days,  shall  unless 
he  Is  entitled  to  a  higher  amount  under 
some  other  provision  of  law,  be  recomputed 
on  the  basts  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  of  pay 
grade  O  8  for  the  cumulative  years  "of  serv- 
ice creditable  to  him  on  the  dav  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  plus  $200.  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  of  service  cred- 
itable to  him  for  use  as  a  multiplier  in  com- 
puting his  retired  pay,  multiplied-"  by  2^2 
per  centum,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  75 
per  centum  of  such  monthly  basic  pay  as  In- 
c;ea.scd  by  $2(^0,  plus  6  per  centum  of  the 
product  thereof. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  except  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  sections  3  (b)  and  6  (5)  cf  this  Act, 
the  retired  pay  of  any  officer  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  on  the  day  before  the  effeclive  date 
of  this  Act  who  served  on  active  duty  before 
that  date  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
or  vice  admiral  for  a  period  of  at  least  180 
days,  shall,  unle.ss  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
amount  under  some  other  provision  of  law. 
be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
basic  pay  of  pay  grade  0-8  for  the  cumula- 
tive years  of  service  creditable  to  him  on  the 
dny  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  plus 
$luO.  mulllplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service  creditable  to  him  for  use  as  a  multi- 
plier In  computing  his  retired  pay.  multiplied 
by  2' 2  per  centum,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  75  i)er  centum  of  such  monthly  basic  pay 
as  increased  by  $100,  plus  6  per 'centum  of 
the  product  thereof. 

"Sec.  8.  Section  110  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Pay  Act  of  195G  (70  Slat.  740)  is  re- 
pealed. 

"Sec.  9.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  v.-hich  it  is  enacted. 

"Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  operate  to  reduce — 

"(1  )  the  basic  pay  or  retired  pav  to  which 
a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  was  entitled  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  the  rate  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  under  section  202  of 
the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  which  any  person  was  receiving 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  day  of  this 
Act  or  which  thereafter  becomes  payable  for 
that  day  by  rea-son  of  a  subsequent  deter- 
mination. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is    amended    as    follows: 

"(1)    Chapter  71  is  amended — 
"(A)    by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 
'■  'f  1405.   Years  of  service. 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  section  1401  (for- 
mula 4),  3888  (1),  3927  (b)  (1),  3991 
(formula  B).  6151  (b).  6325  (a)  (2)  and  (b) 
(2),  6381  (a)  (2),  6333  (c)  (2),  6390  (b) 
(2),  6394  (g)  (2),  6396  (c)  (2),  6398  (b) 
( 2  I .  G399  ( c )  ( 2  1 .  6400  ( b  )  (  2  ) .  8888  (11. 
8927  (b)  (1),  or  8991  (formula  Bi  of  this 
title,  the  years  of  service  of  a  member  of  tlie 
armed  forces  are  computed  by  adding — 
"■(It  his  years  of  active  service: 
"'(2)  the  years  of  service  credited  to  him 
under  section  233    (a)    (7)    of  title  37: 

"  '(3)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  in 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  with  which  he  was  entitled 
to  be  credited,  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  in  computing  his 
basic  pay:  and 

"  "(4)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  In 
clause  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2  ) .  or  ( 3  ) ,  with  which  he  would 
be  entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1333 
of  this  title,  if  he  were  entitled  to  retired 
pay  under  section  1331  of  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  part  of  a 
year  that  Is  six  months  or  more  Is  counted 
as  a  whole  year,  and  a  part  of  a  year  that  Is 
less    than    six   montlis   is    disregarded.';    and 
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"(B)  by  adding  the  following  new    Item  the  two  Houses  on  the  nmendmcnt  of  the  for  the  grade  of  0-5  ( lieutenant  colonel); 
ftt  the  end  of  the  analysis:  Senate   to   the   bill    (H    It.    11470)    to   adjust  and  tlSO  for   the  grnde  of  O  6   (colonel)    or 
••'I4n=;    Ypars  of  service  •  t^*"   method   of  computing  basic  pay   for  of-  their    efiulvnlentB       However,    the    provUlon 
••?o.    Formula  4  of  section  1401  Is  amended  Acers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  contains  a  limitation  to  the  elTect  that  not 
hv    V'triklne    out    the    words    'In    computlne  services,   to   provide   proficiency   pay    for   en-  more   than   10  perc»-nt  of  the  oftlcers  aervlng 
bLlf  oav"    and   InsertlnK   the   word^^^^^  listed   members  thereof,  and   for  other  pur-  In  the  grade  of  0-4   , major).  0-5   (Ututen- 
section  1405  of  tmstirieMnplare^S^^  Poses.    submit    the    following    statement    In  ant    colonel,,    and    0  6     (colonel)     In    each 
••(3)    section  3888  (1)   Is  amended  by  strlk-  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  RKrced  aervlce    may    receive    this    special    re, poll- 
ing out  the  words  'credited  to  him  In  com-  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  bUity   pay   and   not   "^';^^^;';';''   \P*7^  '\ ,ff 
putlng  his  basic  pay-  and  Inserting  the  words  the   accompanying  conference  report :  tho«e  serving  in  the  grade  o    0  3   (captain) 
•"^^hat  may  be  credited  to  him  under  section  1.  The  House  bill  proposed  pay  scales  and  may  7^^^,^*'  '"^'^/'''''^^f  f '''^^  f"f  .^„  ^^„ 
1405  of  this  title"  In  place  thereof  «  proficiency  pay  system  for  enlisted  person-          It  should  be  noted  that  the  provision  con- 
••<4)    Section  3927   fb)    (11    is  amended  by  nel  together  with  a  6-percent  Increase  In  re-  talned    In    the    Senate    amendment    is    per- 
strlklne  out   the   words  •credited   to  him  in  tired  pay  which  Involved  an  anticipated  fiscal  mlBslve  only  and  not  mandatory.     Under  the 
comnutlns   his  basic   D.V   and   Inserting   the  year  1D59  cost  of  approximately  8683,327.000  Senate  amendment  thU  pay  was  to  b*-  given 
woTdL  "hat   ma?   be   credited   to   him  xmder  The  Senate  amendment  revised  the  pay  scales  to  tl^  oHlc^ers  In  the  grades  previously  men- 
section  1405  of  this  title'  in  place  thereof.  downward  in  almost  all  Instances  and  under  t.oned   If   de:.lgnated   by   the  eecretary   con- 
"(5)    Formula  B  of  section  3991  is  amended  the  Senate  amendment   the  fiscal   year   19r,9  cerned    because    of    an    asalgnment    or    duty 
by  striking  out    the  words  'credited  to  htm  cost  would  have  been  reduced  to  e576.038.0CO.  being  performed   in  a  command  or  »tafT  po- 
in  determining  basic  pay'  and  inserting  the  The  conferees  a-reed  to  the  pay  .^cale  recom-  "HU-n    of    unusual    responaibUUy    and    of    • 
words    'credited    to    him    under    section    1405  mended  In  the  Senate  amendment  and  with  ""leal     nature     to     the    «jrvlce    couo-rued. 
Of  this  title' in  plpce  thereof  a  slight  revision  in  retirement  pay  the  antlcl-  l^^e  House  m.^nagcrs  agreed   to   the   .Senate 
"(6)    The  following  sections  are  amended  pated  Oscal  year  1959  cost  will  be  $576,438,000.  amendment  with  the  deletion  of  the  word* 
by  striking  out  the  words  'creditable  for  ba.slc  As  a  result  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  'command   or    staff      Insofar   ••    it   P<^';i«ln. 
pay-  wherever   they   appear  therein   and   in-  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  a  conference  re-  to    the    position    of      unusual    refpor.sib.lity 
serting   the  words  'that  m.^y  be  credited   to  port    which    will    Involve    a    flrcal    year    1959  and  of  a  crlical   nature  to  the  service  con- 
him  under  section  1405  of  this  title'  In  place  cost  of  »576.438.000.  or  f  106,889.000  less  than  cerned         This   ^^T  f  n  ?>Ti       11  7\l 
thereof  the  bill  as  It  parsed  the  Hou.se.  phaslze  the  Intent   that  If  this   provision   Is 
"(A)  6151  (b).  The  pay  scales  recommended  In  the  con-  implemented  by  the  services  it  will  be  utl- 
••   B)  6325    a     (2)  and  (b)  (2).  ference  report  are  those  recommended  in  the  ''■«;**.  ""'^  ^."^  petitions  o     unu.ual   re»pon. 
"(C)  6381    a)     2    .  Senate     amendment     without     any     change:  "^""V    «'"'»    ^»    a    critical    nature    without 
"  D)  6383    c)     2).  These  pay  scales  contained  In  th«5, conference  I'niltallon  a.  to   whether   the   iH-rs.M,   f<cu- 
"(E)  6390  (b     (2).  report,  with   the  exception   of    the   grade  of  P>'"'^„*^*K  P*"*'!'""  ""^'^'"K'"  «  command 
"(F)  6394  (g       2    .                                                   •  brigadier  general  and  with  the  exception  of  ^'f  "^''-'^  '\'J'«^t  ,  ^h*  conferee,  further  revised 
"(G,  6396  (c,   (2).                                                .  the  lowest  four  enlisted  grades,  all  constitute  ^"*  *'^'^'»'"K  "^  ^  '«^  prop<.^  provuiun  ^  a. 
••  H)  6398  (b)  (2).  downward  revisions  from  the  pay  scales  con-  "   place  emplmsis   upon    the    «mpor  ance   of 
••I)  6399  (c)  (2).  tulned  In  the  bill  as  It  p;u,sed  the  House.    As  ^h^,  P"*'^""  occup.ed   by   the   Ind  vidua     a. 
"(J)  6400  (b,  (2).  a  result  the  maximum  pay  of  a  4-star  general  *'''   "f   the   performance   of    the    mdulUuai 
"(7)   Section  8888  (1)   is  amended  by  strlk-  or  admiral  will  be  «1  700  per  month  compared  m   that  p<»ition.        ...... 

ing  out  the  words  'credited  to  him  in  com-  to  the  recommended  •1.875  per  month  In  the  .,  ^  ^"">'  Implemented  by  the  Armed  Forca. 

piftlng    his    basic    pav'    and    inserting    the  bill    n.s    It    pn-^-ed    the    House.      The    recom-  the  maximum  c«.i  in  fUcal  year  18-9.  ba*e<l 

words    that   may   be  credited   to  him   under  mended  pay  for  a  lieutenant  general  or  vice  ^^^    P"^"      *"'*^"f?t"s.    *'^"*^    "'    '^^J!^^^,' 

section  1405  of  this  title'  In  place  thereof.  admiral  will  be  »1  500  per  month  compared  "'•'^^'>',*' V        ;"  f.      /n      .         "P^''*'^*'"* 

"(8)    Section  8927    (b)    ( 1 )    is  amended   by  to  the  eLCiS  per  month  recommended  In  the  ^°  ^*-^"'  ''^""  *"  ^^^  following  c-lcgorle.: 

striking   out    the    words    'credited    to   him    In  bill  as   It   passed   the  House.     The   maximum  Colonels 1.403 

computing  his  basic  pay'  and  inserting  the  proposed   pay  for  a  major  general  or  a   rear  Lieutenant    colonels 3.036 

words  'that  may  be  credited  to  him  under  admiral  of  the  upper  half  will  be  11,350  per  Majori  ........ ......... ...  6.273 

section    14C5  of   this   title'   in   place   thereof,  month  under  the  conference  rejmrt  as  com-  Captains ... 4.  600 

"(9)  Formula  B  of  section  8991  Is  amended  pared  with  $1 .375  in  the  bill  as  It  parked  the                n.  ,y,    ,h       it              khi          h      k       c      • 

by  striking  out  the  words   credited  to  him  In  Hou?e.     In  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  the          3.  B..tn    the    nou»e    bin    and    the    Senate 

determining    ba.slc    pay'    aid    inserting    the  Senate  amendment   Increased  the  maximum  ""^''"dmeni    provided    a    fl-percent    Increase 

words  'credited   to  him   under  section    1405  pay  from  the  ll.llJo  per  month  recommended  *"  f^^y^if  *"*"  '"'  t"  '"^^^Im,""!'  ""*  ''"  ^^^ 

of  this  title'  m  place  thereof.  in  the  House  bill  to  $1,175  per  month.  retired   lUt.     The   House   bill,   however,   con- 

"(b)   Section  423  of  title  14.  United  States  Thus,    the   only   Increase  contained    In   the'  ^f""*'**    «    *pecl«l    provision    with    reg.yd    to 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  pay  scale  recommended  In  the  Senate  am*nd-  »'^"''"""^    *f"V  ^  ,*".'*,    ^'J^"'     '   ^ll      »,*,""! 

•for  Which  he  was  entitled  to  credit  In  the  ment  Is  that  applicable  to  brigadier  generuU  "''"^    "h                   u?^  slready  retired  uhich 

computation  of  his  pay  when  Inst  on  active  or  rear  admlra:;  entitled  to  the  pay  of  the  *""»'1„»^»^'  I^;"'  '1*0  the^e  ortlrer.  to  com- 

duty  and  inserting  the  wc  rds    that  may  be  lower  half.     All  other   pay  scale,  have  been  P"^*  '  *'*"''  '•^^"■''   '"'*   ""     '"  P^'T'****    P^Ji 

credited   to   him   under  section    1405   of   title  rcvUed  downward  except  for  the  lower  t  4  en-  f^'*'*"'      ^^f   Senate    amendment    eliminated 

10'  in  place  thereof.  listed  grades,  as  previously  mentioned,  which  \^'    P^'""'*'"  ."^^    »^'    """»*    bill    bu     con- 

"(c)   Section  16  la)   of  the  Act  of  June  3.  con..titutes  the  $106  million  reduction  in  the  r^H^f^irTM      I  7  .nJV^'lJ',^^          " 

1948.  chapter  390   (33  U.  S.  C.  853o   (a.).  Is  tHal     flrcal     year     1959    cost.       The    Senate  <^h"lrman  of  the  Joint  Chief,  of  Staff  to  com- 

amended    by    striking    out    the    words     for  amendment,  however.  conUilned  the  recom-  P.^lt^    '*              f^  ''"''    ''"        ' .           S     ''^* 

which  entitled  to  credit  In  the  compulation  mendatlons  of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  *   '    ?  ''*''  '"""^'^  recommended  in  the  pro- 

of  his  pay  while  on  active  duty'  and  Inserting  the   maximum   pay   for   4-8tar   admirals   and  ''^*!   pay  scales  fur  perw.ns  occupying   this 

the  words  'that  may  be  credited  to  him  un-  generals  of  $1,875  per  month  for  the  Chief  of  P*'"'"""    J^'  conferees  agreed  to  delete  this 

der   section    1405   of    title    10.   United   States  Staff  of  the  Army    the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  »*°"'""  °'  the  Senate  amendment  as  well  as 

Code,  as  If  his  service  were  service  as  a  mem-  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations    the  **^*'  """'*  provision  with  respect  to  3-  and  4- 

ber  of   the   armed   forces'   in   place   thereof."  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps    and"  the  "*"!    admirals    and    generals    already    retired 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff     Under  ""^  "^'■^**  }""  "  P'^o^'s'O"  '"  the  conference 

P.^UL  J  KILD.VY.  the  conference  report,  and  as  recommended  "P;""'  ''^''',^  ^'*^}"'  ^-.  ""'^  *■'''''  •"'mirals 

L.  Ml.ndel  Rivers.  m    the  Senate   amendment,   these   5   officers  ""^  K^""^'^  «:ready  retired  to  compute  their 

F.  Edward  HiatRT.  will   draw   $175    per    month    more    baMc    pay  't.^'?^   P''^  ""   "'*"   '"*.V.''J'^        '  "^'"t  '^"^'^ 

PoRTtR   Hardv.   Jr..  than  all  other  officers  of  equal  grade      '^he  T^  ^^""^  *"'"**  ""^  entitled  to  receive  if  serv- 

L.  H.  Gavin.  House    conferees    agreed     to     this     propelled  ^"J   ""    "^j"*   *^"*^'   """    ^^^   "^^^   ^^"'''    '^* 

JAMES  T.  PA-rrKRSO.v.  change  as  well  as  the  other  pay  scales  rJccTi^.  f"**^"?'    ""T  ."'.  ^'^'^    "^*       ^"^^    "'"»'"« 

William  H.  Bates.  mended  in  the  Senate  amendment  '""^    '''''*'    admirals    and    lieutenant    generals 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  2.  The    Senate    amendment    contilnert     «  nre  entitled  to  an  additional  active  duty  pay 

RICHARD  B    RtTss.LL.  provision    which    liTroduSs    a    new'   "afure  ?'  ''^'h^'  T""''  ""'''  '''''  """'""'  '""^'  ""' 

JOHN  STENNis.  to  the  military  pay  system      Under  this  pro!  ^"   ''''''^  }"  "'•^^'-m.ning  retired    ,.ay       Like- 

Harry   Bvrd.  vision   a  limited   tmmber   of  officers   serving  '"''"^-  ""''"''  "'"V"^  ''**  "-*'"  "^"^'r"'"  ""<» 

Stuart   Symington.  In  the  grades  of  captain,   major    lieutenant  ^'^"^7"    tW^""'"^    ='"    additional    $200    per 

Leverett  Saltonstau.,  colonel.''  and    colonel    or    equlvale.u    grX^  T'\%  ^S'""^  ""'^'  '^^^  ^  "»*^  '"  determln- 

Margaret  Chase  Smith.  may   be   paid   special   additional    pay   if   they           ^u.^m11,u^"'Z'     ,    .                .    .      ^  .      .^ 

Frank  Barrett,  hold    a    position    of    unusual    re.ponslbllltv  ,                           provi.slon  contained  In  the  con- 

EyL  S.  and    of   a   critical   nature   as   determh.e^    by  f'T""  'T'''   ^^"^f"^'-.   vice  admiral,   and 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  the    Secretary    concerned    under   regulations  1^"?"^?  «'^""*'»  V°*  '"^^'^''^  *'''   ^*  «"" 

*     ,  ,/..„,  "    "  •    n^iuianouB  thorlzed  to  comnute  their  ret  red  nav  on  the 

STATEMENT  S,       P^^^^^'^^'^^^y  ^»'«  secretary  of  Defense,  basis  of  an  additional   $100  per  month   pay 

statement  The    recommended    rate    of    additional    pay  piu.s   the   6-percent    increase    In   retired    d«v 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  will  be  $50  per  month  for  the  grades  of  O  3  recommended  for  all  other  retired  personnVl- 

the  confereiice  on  the   disagreeing  votes   of  (captain;  and  0-4  (major);  $100  per  month  and  4-siar  admirals  and  generals  will  be  au^ 
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thorlzed  to  compute  their  retired  pay  on  the 
basis  of  $200  per  month  additional  pay  plus 
the  6-percent  increase  recommended  for  re- 
tired personnel.  As  a  result  the  vice  admiral 
or  lieutenant  general  now  retired  will  re- 
ceive a  maximum  retired  pay  of  $1'35  per 
month,  compared  to  his  present  retired  pay 
of  $807  i^r  month. 

The  typical  4-8tar  admiral  or  general,  un- 
der the  conference  report,  will  receive  a 
maximum  retired  pay  of  $1,014  per  nunth. 
compared  to  his  present  retired  pay  of  $807 
per  month  This  amount  Is  considerably 
less  than  these  officers  would  have  received 
under  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  but  It 
does  recognize  the  fact  that  these  officers  If 
serving  on  active  duty  at  this  lime  would 
receive  additional  active  duty  pay.  It  would 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  they  served  In 
positions  of  higher  responsibility  and  thus 
their  retired  pi.y  will  reflect  this  sllpht  In- 
crease In  recognition  of  their  service  In  these 
higher  grades.  Officers  serving  In  these 
grades  In  the  future  will,  of  course,  compute 
their  retired  pay  on  the  bii*;,  of  tlie  pro- 
posed  |)fiy   scales. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provision  In  the 
conference  reixjrt.  however,  limits  this  in- 
crea«;fd  retirement  pay  only  to  those  officers 
who  served  on  active  duty  In  the  higher 
grades  for  a  perkxl  of  6  months  or  more. 

4.  Under  the  House  bill  Navy  and  Marlr.e 
Corps  officers  recalled  to  active  duty  In  a 
higher  grade  In  wnlch  retired,  because  of  a 
csombat  citation  awarded  prior  to  December 
31.  1946.  would  hi  ve  been  entitled  to  com- 
pute their  reUred  pay  in  the  higher  grade 
If  they  served  on  active  duty  for  a  ptruxl 
of  6  months  or  more  and  were  retvirncd  to  a 
retired  status  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  act  There  was  no  provl.'lon  In  the 
House  bill  with  respect  to  all  other  officers 
recalled  to  »<  tive  du>y  from  a  retired  status. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  officers  re- 
called to  active  duty  from  the  retired  list 
must  serve  for  a  i>eriod  of  not  less  than  1 
year  on  active  duty,  and  be  returntd  to  a  re- 
tired status  after  the  effective  date  of  tlie 
proposed  act  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  com- 
pute their  retired  pay  on  the  ba^ls  of  the 
recommended  |)ay  scales  Officers  recalled  to 
active  duly  in  a  grade  to  which  they  were 
advanced  as  a  rcfuli  of  a  cltnti.n  received  in 
combat  will  be  eMuible  to  con;puie  their  re- 
tired pay  on  the  baj.li.  of  the  proj^osed  new 
scales  only  If  they  M-rve  on  active  duly  for 
a  perU>d  of  2  years  or  more  and  return  to  a 
retired  statu,  after  the  effective  dHte  «/f  the 
pro;x)«ed  act 

6  The  House  bill  contained  a  special  pay 
sriie  with  respect  to  li. dividual,  who  at- 
tained commUbloned  status  alter  having 
served  as  i  nlij,ted  members  Under  the  Hoube 
bill,  the  longevity  points  in  the  grades  of 
second  Ueuten-iiit.  first  lieutenant,  and  cap- 
tain were  extended  beyond  the  normal  pro- 
motion points  for  thoM  enlisted  men  who 
had  4  or  more  years  of  cumulative  service 
as  enlisted  members.  The  Senate  amend- 
meiU  revised  this  provision  co  »s  to  make 
It  aiJi)licabIe  only  to  enlisted  personnel  who 
attained  coinmlEsloncd  status  with  6  or  more 
years  of  active  duty  as  enlisted  members. 

The  managers  for  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
agreed  to  reduce  the  years  of  service  from  6 
years  to  4  years  with  respect  to  these  special 
longevity  p.iy  scales,  and  also  agreed  to  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  this  special  provision  applicable  only 
to  Individuals  who  served  on  active  duty  as 
enlisted  members. 

6.  Under  the  Hotise  bill,  the  proficiency  pay 
system  recommended  for  enlisted  personnel 
authorized  two  proficiency  pay  systems;  one 
a  system  which  granted  the  pay  of  a  higher 
grade  and  the  other  which  provided  specific 
amounts  of  additional  pay  without  the  pay 
of  Uie  higher  grade,  but  either  system  to  b« 
ustd  in  determining  retired  pay.  The  Senate 
amendment  deleted  that  portion  of  the  House 
bill  which  permitted  the  special  proficiency 
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pay.  as  distinguished  from  the  pay  of  a  higher 
grade,  from  being  used  in  computing  retired 
pay.  Since  the  House  bill  might  have  been 
construed  as  a  precedent  for  other  special 
pays  at  some  future  date,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  and. 
as  a  result,  the  special  proficiency  pay  au- 
thorized In  d(jllar  amounts,  as  dl.stinguished 
from  the  pay  of  a  higher  grade,  may  not  be 
used   in  determining  enll.sted   retired   pay. 

7.  The  House  bill  with  respect  to  prcfl- 
clcncy  pay  for  enllbted  personnel  authorized 
the  secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  meke  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  proficiency  pay  to  be  utilized  within  a 
respective  service  and  the  persons  who  would 
be  entitled  to  those  special  pays.  Tlie  Senate 
amc  ndment  places  the  payment  of  proficiency 
pay  to  enli.strd  perf.onnel  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Tlie  House  conferees  a;,'reed  to  this  portion 
of   the   Senate   amendment. 

8  Another  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
rrent  contained  a  provision  which  will  pre- 
vent the  Inclusion  of  nonactive  duty  Reserve 
service  in  the  computation  of  the  retired  pay 
on  the  basis  of  a  lull  active  duty  year,  and 
will  provide  that  such  service  will  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  point  computation 
syttem  applicable  to  Reserve  f  fflcers  retired 
under  the  reserve  retirement  law  at  a^e  60. 
Tills  section  would  affect  thote  officers  who 
had  served  at  lea.'^t  "0  years  on  active  duty 
and  thereafter  remain  or  are  appointed  In  the 
Reserve  prior  to  being  transferred  to  a  re- 
tired hfit  With  pay  As  a  result  of  the  S'-n- 
ate  amendment  all  future  Inactive  reserve 
t.me  will  be  computed  on  the  same  basis  lor 
retired  jiay  purpi  fcs. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  elTectlve  only  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  therefore  prospective  In  nature. 
It  would  therefore  not  affect  the  service 
presently    creditable    under    existing    law. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  tills  sec- 
tion affects  only  nonactive  reserve  service  and 
does  not  relate  to  other  provi;lons  of  law 
crediting  other  than  active  srrvlce,  such  as 
constructive  service  and  ether  provl.slons. 

9  Other  portions  of  the  Senate  nmendmcnt 
were  technical  in  nature  and  made  no  sub- 
stantive changes  In  the  propo.=-ed  legislation. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  l<j  these  technical 
changes. 

PaI'L  J    KlIDAT. 

L  MfNDFL  Rivers. 
F  Edward  Hi;BEP.T, 
PoRTrt"  Hardy,  Jr.. 
I.  H  Gavin. 
James  T  Pattfusov, 
Wk.liam  H  Bates. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  KIT  DAY.  Mr.  Fprnkcr,  I  move  the 
Pipvious  qucbiion  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ortiered. 

The  SPEAKFR.  The  question  is  on 
the  confertnce  report. 

The  conference  report  wa.s  aprecd  to. 

A  motion  to  leconiidcr  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   JOSEPH   E. 
DAVIES 

Mr  Mc  CORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
countless  thousands  of  other  friends  and 
admirers  here  and  abroad,  I  am  very 
sorry    to    learn   of   the    passing    of   my 


friend,   former   Ambassador  Joseph   E 
Da  vies. 

During  my  years  of  service  in  Conprcss 
I  have  met  many  persons  who  have  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  me  and 
with  some  of  them  a  close  friendship 
between  us  has  developed.  One  of  them 
was  my  good  friend  Joseph  E.  Davies 
V.  ho  died  a  few  days  ago.  A  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which 
position  he  performed  his  duties  in  an 
outstanding  manner  and  performing 
other  diplomatic  mis-^ions  with  skill  and 
tact:  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Presi- 
dents V/oodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  former  President  Harry 
S  Truman,  Joe  Davies  has  made  his  con- 
tribution to  American  history,  Iri  any 
position  he  occupied,  in  public  or  private 
life,  "Joe"  Davies  carried  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  performed  his  trust 
in  outstandin,g  manner. 

He  was  devoted  to  duty  and  loyal  to 
his  friends.  "Joe"  Davies  was  not  only 
a  kind  and  charitable  man,  but  greater, 
he  was  a   good   man. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Jce 
Davies  will  miss  him  very  much.  I  shall 
mi.^s  him. 

To  hi.s  loved  ones  left  behind  I  extend 
my  deep  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachixsetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  expressing 
deep  regret  at  the  passing  of  former  Am- 
bassador Joseph  E.  Davies.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Mr.  Davies  since  1917. 
I  recall  being  in  Milwaukee  the  day  the 
first  Wi-sconsin  troops  went  off  to  fight 
in  World  War  I.  That  night  I  first  met 
Mr.  Davies  at  a  banquet  and  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  ever  since. 

I  followed  his  career  and  know  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
country  in  many  fields  of  activity.  I 
join  in  expressing  my  sincere  regrets  on 
his  death  and  offering  my  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  know  the  remarks  he 
made  will  brine  corisolation  to  the  loved 
oiies  left  behind. 

GENERAL    OP.DrR    TO    EJTTFND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  lea\e 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
on  tiie  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  Mr.  Davies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress  who  knew  personally 
Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies  are  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  passing.  He  was 
a  man  of  charm  and  intelligence,  with 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  friendship. 

His  many  friends  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  from  both  parties  know  of  his 
loyal  devotion  through  the  years,  and 
his  fine  chuckle,  combined  with  a  rare 
good  sense  of  humor. 

We  in  America  are  proud  of  our 
young   men    who   rise   and   succeed   by 
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hard  work  and  Intelligence.  Joe  Davies' 
career,  from  his  start  in  Wisconsin  to 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  ambassadorial 
level,  is  in  the  real  American  tradition 
of  success  and  service  to  our  country. 
Fiiends  and  opposition  alike  join  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  Ambassador  Joseph 
E.  Davies  at  this  time,  and  extend  our 
Sincere  sympalliy  to  his  family. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  562  >  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  11.  R.  12181, 
a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sliall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H  R.  12181 ) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  exceed  6  hours,  to  be  ecjually  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shnll  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmetits  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervexiing  motlor. 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Allen  1  and  pendin.^  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con'-ume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se 
Resolution  562  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  12181,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1958.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule.  6  houis  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill. 

Briefly,  tlie  bill  extends  the  various 
programs  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  authorizes  for 
these  programs  $2,958,900,000.  This  is 
about  $410  million  less  than  that  au- 
thorized for  the  program.<i  In  the  la.st 
fl.scal  year  and  approximately  $339  mil- 
lion less  than  the  executive  recjucst  fur 
fl/H-al  1959 

In  an  fffort  to  clarify  thf  sfijarntion 
of  nilUtnry  ntui  economic  fts^islance.  ih« 
bill  in  ojcnn»/«J  und<fr  fmtr  chspt^rt. 

ChnpU^  I  ftulhorj/^*  t\M94K>0,000  tnr 
mUJtttry  «tK!j^.uifwr«  ui  Y.muxH>  ihf  y.tr 
KftDf  f4*'ttr  K«^t,  tUtutU  A^m,  Atrictt,  LttUn 
Am'-i  u  a  itini  u\»*f  itu'HuUht  MpwiMl  m«- 
tciit^l  ufoutiitnn,  trdifurm  pr<>(/camf  u 
mutual  weapoiu  development  [no^mfn 
end  funds  for  ftdmmiistration 

Chapter  II  cover*  various  tyi>e»  of  eco- 
nomic assUstance,  and  i.s  divided  Into 
four  titles.  One  billion  thirty-three  mil- 
lion and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  various  programs  of  economic  as- 
sistance is  authorii:ed. 


Title  I  contains  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  defense  support  amounting  to 
$775  million.  Twelve  nations  who  main- 
tain significant  military  forces  will  re- 
ceive these  funds,  with  a  little  over  71 
peicent  of  the  total  amount  going  to  the 
Far  East. 

Title  II  covers  the  development  loan 
fund  for  which  $625  million  was  au- 
thorized last  year  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  1959.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
convert  the  fund  to  a  government  corpo- 
ration and  set  up  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  fund.  The  corpo- 
ration will  make  loans  to  a.ssi.st  under- 
developed countries  in  their  economic 
development. 

Title  III  authorizes  $171,500,000  for 
technical  cooiJeration  mainly  in  the  fields 
of  agncUltuie.  education,  industry,  min- 
ing, health,  and  sanitation. 

Title  IV  contains  an  authori7ation  of 
$87,400,000  for  other  programs  of  mutual 
security  including  funds  for  mi'-rants. 
refugees  and  esca{>ees,  tiie  children's 
fund.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, atonxs  for  peace,  ocean  freiuht 
charges,  and  administrative  expenses. 

Chapter  III  authorizes  a  total  of  f.?85 
million.  One  hundred  and  eifihty-live 
million  dollars  of  this  is  earmarked  for 
.so-called  .special  assistance  which  is  eco- 
nomic assistance  programed  to  promote 
and  maintain  political  or  economic  sta- 
bility in  situations  where  aid  cannot  ap- 
propriately be  provided  under  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  or  dt-f en.se  supixjrt. 
The  balance  of  $100  million  is  authorized 
for  the  Presidents  special  authority  and 
contingency  fund  and  is  intended  a.s  a 
resei-ve  from  which  to  meet  unfore.see- 
able  needs  which  may  develop  during 
fiscal  1959. 

Chapter  IV  contains  general  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  Hou.'^e  Resolu- 
tion 562  ^o  the  Ilou'e  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12181.  for  which 
ami->Ie  time  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana  I  Mr.  MaddcnI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPE.'^KFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
■  Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent resolution  calls  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  12181  which  is  known  as  the 
Mutun.l  Security  Act  of  1958.  Tlie  Rules 
Committee,  In  pre.scrlblng  6  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  reall/cd  that  n  number  of 
Members  wl.'shed  to  expre.o.*  their  opinions 
pro  and  con  on  thi.s  letfL-ilnrion, 

H  R  121»1,  If  rnarled  into  Jnw.  will 
nuthori/e  oxit  fiovernmenf  for'rtifinue  Hn 
prourttm  m  l(<»  flcht  >i{?»i)f»»f  CmnmutyM 
niiiirf<^um  'thf  U-i(\tiUovn)  n»l)*  tor  n 
t^t'i^l('^u^n  of  th«r  fxiH-ndnttrft,  v,)iirh  '» I't" 
»«ft  <Mit  in  Ihf  Mutual  »*u-titily  At  I  of  l.ibi 
year      Tlx*  Hou-v  I'otn  -n  Affalo  Cuin- 

miitee,  dutmu  »t«  tonMU'Ttttion  in  the 
long  week*  of  hearin^H  held  on  thin  bill, 
made  a  substantial  reduclioti  fiorn  the 
original  request  made  by  the  President. 
Our  mutual  security  program,  some- 
times called  foreign  aid,  has  been  In 
operation  In  various  form.s  since  the 
termination  of  World  War  II.    The  bil- 


lions that  have  been  spent  on  this  Inter- 
national program  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  bombed-out  and  war-stricken  coun- 
tries, although  costly,  I  believe  has  been 
money  well  spent.  The  sacrifices  made 
financially  and  otherwise  by  our  G  ;vern- 
ment  and  the  American  i)eople  during 
the  last  12  years  has  been  the  only 
weapon  that  has  preserved  liberty  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  that  are 
today  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  1950.  as  head  of  the 
European  defense  forces,  testified  before 
the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sacrifices 
and  expenditures  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  Rid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  other 
mutual  aid  programs  by  our  Government, 
all  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  iw.ssibly 
Africa  would  be  under  domination  of  tlie 
Kremlin. 

The  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  held  long  hearings  and  ha.s  accom- 
plished K  great  work  in  biiru'ing  this 
legi.slation  to  llie  floor  of  the  IIuu.se  in  Its 
present  form. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  Con- 
gressmen Carnahan  and  Merbow  on 
their  outstanding  work  in  holding  hear- 
ings in  several  areas  throughout  the 
UnitcHi  Stales  so  that  the  American  pub- 
lic could  come  before  a  Congressional 
committee  and  express  their  opinions  on 
our  International  problenvs.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  House  each  year  regarding 
my  position  on  the  necc.s.siiy  to  combat 
the  threat  of  international  communism 
and  I  Will  not  today  repeat  .•^tatemenU's 
and  thouuhts  on  this  legislation  which 
I  have  made  when  this  legislation  was 
before  the  Hou-e  last  year  and  pre- 
viously. 

The  House  subcommittee,  under 
Chairman  Cafnaman,  held  hearini's  in 
the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana  in  the  «* 
Gary  City  Hall  on  May  20,  1957.  con- 
eerning  our  foreign  aid  and  interna- 
tional mutual-security  problems.  The 
sv.-orn  testimony  of  42  witne.s.'^es  waa 
taken  at  those  hearings  and  also  state- 
ments and  Iclters  from  12  additional 
citizens  and  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions at  that  time  Out  of  this  number, 
onlv  six  or  seven  individuals  testified  in 
complete  opposition  to  our  foreign-aid  or 
mutual-security  program  I  think  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  read  excejpts  frcm  the  te.'-ti- 
mony  of  a  few  of  the  witnes.ses  who  tes- 
tiTied  on  that  occasion.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a'k  unanlmoim  consent  to  Inc  irporate 
with  my  remarks  tiie  statement  made 
bv  H  n  Biivder  editor  and  ptibllsher 
of  the  O.iry  '  Ind  •  Poit-Trlbune 

P(jwr''tntuvMt  O^nr   In*. 
Mr    Hnrtrr*    Mr    Chnttmnn   kf>ii   trtmth»ft 
OrK«M(Mtl/MM  and  %Ai,<,fmt>utj>   f  tU\i,k  t»#  nil 
iu^  Ui  w    All  Iff  UD    thori  uuf  i>th»r  i>f,Uifm 

Way  Wff  «••  l(  Thire  urt  »Hll  n  ttw  H'lHf 
MK*  f>«opl«  who  think  w«  run  Im  cMf*  merely 
by  retributing  behind  our  uc««rM  Mctd  Uttlnf 
the  world  tfo  hang 

However,  once  peoplc'i  mlnrti  are  probed 
there  are  very  few  »U)ne-Bge  people  left. 
Even  those  who  Insist  on  cutting  the  budget 
to  bedroclc  unually  think  it  can  be  don« 
without    danger    to    Americans,    while    many 


of  them  will.  If  pressed,  admit  that  we 
cannot  be  quite  safe  if  we  make  no  effort 
toward  responsible  wi  rid   leadership. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  In  one  of  those 
p^rlod.s  wlien  for  the  moment  a  iesecr  prob- 
lem has  been  substituted  for  the  major  one. 
Without  understanding  the  Implicationa 
,  men  are  saying  that  m<iney  is  more  valuable 
•  tli.iu  national  security.  Of  course,  they 
know  better. 

Unquestionably,  the  rUIng  budget  Is  a 
problem  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Actually  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  beyond 
which  a  free  government  cannot  go  on  tak- 
ing the  Income  of  itn  free  citizens  I  don't 
know  where  that  limit  Is,  and  I  think  no  one 
else  does. 

But  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  limit  li;dl- 
cntc«  the  utmost  efTirt  must  be  made,  not 
only  by  Oovernment  but  by  people  them- 
selves, to  (fold  down  our  governmental  co.stB. 
TTiose  costs  are  too  high  for  our  dimestic 
well-being,  but  no  cost  is  too  high  U  it  pre- 
viMitB  war 

It  m-oiild  be  easy  for  any  of  us  to  say 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  if  we 
knew  what  would  or  would  not  lead  Uj  war 
But  no  one  knows.  No  one  can  know.  And 
even  if  someone  did.  he  has  no  means  of 
doing  anything  about  it.  Only  the  Oovern- 
meiU  can  lead  and  only  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government  can  get  all  of 
the  available  facts  and  frame  a  policy  of 
procedure. 

Americans  have  alwavs  acted  under  that 
belief  even  if  tlicy  did  not  quite  under- 
stand why  That  politics  s.hMll  not  go  beyond 
the  water's  edge  is  an  old  American  be'lef. 
We  have  realized  our  lntere*,u  require  a 
single  program  under  one  ieaderbhip  in  in- 
ternational afr.ilrs.  And  we  are  no  different 
from  any  other  nation. 

What.  then,  bhould  be  our  policy  about 
those  relations?  It  should  be  to  follow 
the  lender  who  alone  can  speak  for  all  of  us. 
It  should  be  to  provide  him  the  money  he 
says  he  needs  to  carry  out  Uie  program  he 
thinks  will  give  us  security— or  as  much 
security  as  can  be  obUiined. 

I  spend  a  great  deal  of  ume  reading  about 
International  relations,  and  MI  admit  I  dont 
know  how  much  we  should  spend  nor  how  we 
should  ypend  it.  I  don  t  ha\e  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President,  and  neither  does 
anyone  else  outside  of  tiie  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government 

1  don  t  agree  with  si.me  of  the  acts  of  our 
leaders.  Recently.  1  am  afraid,  we  have  made 
some  serious  mistakes,  but  all  leaders  make 
mistake.^,  and  we  can  only  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  retrieve  their  lo.sses.  if  they  really 
turn  out  to  t>e  losses.  But  I  dont  see  how 
»e  can  have  any  hope  for  the  future  If  each 
one  of  us  tries  to  go  his  own  wav.  jMirtlcu- 
larly  if  we  are  misled  by  a  momentary  hys- 
teria abtjut  money.  Let  me  say  Uie  hysteria 
has  a  sound  basis  but  that  Is  no  reason  for 
not  seeing  It  for  what  it  Is. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Amerlran 
•ecurlty  is  tied  up  w^th  world  security  We 
are  not  Iivuik  alone  and  we  never  can  live 
aloii^  To  »ome  extent  »«  are  our  brothers' 
keepers  chleny  bednjse  if  ««  are  r>ot  m.mtt 
wild  men  will  u.ke  over  the  )ob  and  they 
Will  feB'e  iM-ing  our  brother*  in  tmt  ber*^* 
rt«M?*r(M,s  enemies  We  hMv«  u»y  muny 
en#mie.  \t,  lut-  m.nia  «,'/w  We  emi,t>^,i  nn,n<i 
V,  ,tP»<0  oihPTt,  ii.ro.iKh  *tmp|#  t>0gi*ri  ,fr 
xUffuuh  H  fsiM'  {0t,t  Hi  ^u%m\n\uu  imf%^M,t* 
I  ttnU/*  //»*  *)>//UlO  IM.  ♦*/#ful  Hi  siii^if/ft. 

m«    tmfr\»^    trMf^iaiHutti*    i,t     |/Mb(K      1iiun» 

W«*t«  of  ttuUMr  num*)f  Is  a  <rim«  a^wiiMt  th« 
lfidivldiii.1  k/-i«t>  and  Kz/v^rrjiiM-rif  Kv»fy 
»"el*fUl  dollar  sh,,uUJ  tit  irf|U««y^<J  <Hit  ot 
«ne  budget  ni*  llo<n*r  O>mn»laalon  re. 
form*  should  »>«  curried  through  completely 
riie  I>efenft*  Department  should  b«  investi- 
gated by  an  American  royal  commission  of 
the  highest  caliber  In  order  to  aaaure  civil- 
lans  that  our  military  aervlcea  are  not  eom- 
t>eiing  against  each  other  to  their  and  our 
detriment   and   that   the  admirals  and   gen- 
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erals  do  know  the  value  of  a  dollar,  an  Idea 
that  Is  subject  to  general  civilian  disbelief. 
Furthermore,  we  should  be  sure  that  this 
Department,  which  some  people  think  Ls 
spending  us  ragged.  Is  not  flKliting  the  last 
war  and  has  a  sound  doctrine  fitting  the 
needs  of  the  day  and  a  program  of  develop- 
ment that  Will  carry  out  the  d(;ctrine.  Too 
many  battles  and  wars  have  been  lost  be- 
cau.se  the  generals  or  Uie  politicians  above 
the  generals  have  failed  to  understand  what 
they  were  preparing  for.  If  we  w.'uit  to  save 
money,  why  not  attack  the  problem  where 
the  money  is  thickest?  If  we  intend  to  save 
our  country,  why  not  be  sure  we  have  a  De- 
fense Department  that  undersUmds  the 
thinking,  siraugy,  and  tactics  ol  today's 
problems  and  today's  and  tomorrow's  weap- 
ons 

Finally,  why  not  attack  pork,  not  the  pork 
on  the  hoof  but  that  In  the  barrel?  With  so 
many  sjiecial  interest  snouts  In  the  trough, 
it  is  no  wonder  Uie  trough  Is  nearly  empty. 
All  of  us  need  to  put  hrst  things  lirst.  and 
never  has  this  fact  been  more  certain  than 
in  this  atomic  aye.  E.ther  we  ute  oHr  brains 
or  we  perish. 

Mr  Carnahan  TTiank  you,  Mr  Snyder,  for 
your  most  excellent  statement. 

I  would  like  to  concur  in  one  of  the  rather 
short  important  sentences  in  your  statement, 
••politics  should  not  go  beyond  the  waters 
edge  "  And  this  committee,  constituted  as 
all  of  the  other  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees are.  ol  members  of  both  of  the  major 
parties,  has  tried  to  look  at  this  problem  of 
international  relationships  dealing  with  for- 
eign countries  on  a  blparti.san  basis. 

1   also  like  your  sUitement  when   you   say 
that     in    taxes    and    costs    and    Government 
spending,    the    costs    are    too    high    for    our 
domestic  well-being,  but  no  c<,st  is  too  high 
If  It  will  prevent  war,  and  In  your  opinion, 
that  Is  the  Uilng  that  we  are  attempting  to 
do.  to  prevent  war  and  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  world:  is  that  right? 
Mr   SNTDra    That  if  rleht. 
Mr  Carnahan    Mr   Mi;Rr.ow. 
Mr    Merrow    Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman. 
Mr    Knycler.  I  Hunk  you  have  presented  an 
excellent   sUitcmcnt.     I   note   that    you   have 
said,  ••!  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ameri- 
can security  is  tied  up  with  world  security." 
Mr   SvYDrR     YoF    Kir 

Mr.  Mfrrow  I  think  that  Is  exceedingly 
lmp<jrUiiit  and  I  would  like  to  ask:  Do  yoii 
consider  the  mutual  sectirlty  program  as 
much  a  part  of  our  defense  program  as 
money  that  we  may  appropriate  for  Uie  Armv, 
the  Navy,  or  Uie  Air  Force? 

Mr.  Snydfr  I  do  at  this  time.  I  think  as 
time  goes  on  that  program  probably  should 
tend  to  decrease  In  other  words.  I  dont 
believe  in  Government  going  Ijito  business 
in  general.  However,  thi.s  Is  a  world  crisis 
and  I  think  we  should  do  all  thines  now  that 
will  tend  to  prevent  war.  and  I  think  tills 
program  does  have  that  tendency. 

Mr  MrRRow  Well,  that  leads  me  to  ask: 
Do  you  feel  that  )n  our  assistance  If  should 
be  mostly  in  loans  to  get  away  from  the  use 
of  grants' 

Mr  HNTbrn  1  do  if  pr«Milb1» 
Mr  Mraaow  You  have  partly  rommen4(>d 
fni  this,  but  do  you  think  that  It  will  be 
»>ec^s*M»r>  If)  vif^w  of  wf>fUi  r/rnrti»»/.ns  t,ua  ih* 
una*t(if*0t"pP4l  arrAA  tn  ib*  wftrifi  tb*f  w^ 
v»ii  b*  ^tienv^/i  in  «  )/;>iC'rar>««  *^4>utfmK 

Mr  nt,vi,rM  J  ibMik  th*f#  u  tu,  mututUm 
thut  W0  musi 

Mr  M»«a//w  Do  fint  hav*  an  oplnl/>n  ««  tn 
U\m  #tnph(ifcit-  fn.rt  iH  this  Is  military  and 
part  U  ffoh/nnic— would  you  plare  more  em- 
phasls  on  the  •cortomie  aaaii-ance  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  milit«ry.  or  vice  veri>n? 

Mr  SNVDca  I  put  equal  emphasis  on  them. 

Mr  Mrtaow.  You  put  equal  emphnels  on 
them? 

Mr  6NTi>rR  One  Is  as  Important  as  the 
other.  They  are  both  part  of  a  single  pro- 
gram. 


I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate with  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  statement  of  Mrs.  L.  'W.  Bieker, 
Munster,  Ind.,  vice  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Indiana: 
Statement  or  Mrs.  L.  W.  Biekeh.  Munstkb. 
Ind..  Vice  Pkl.sident.  League  of  Wome.m 
Voters  or  Indiana,  and  Also  REPRrsENTiNc 

THE     C  )UNCIL     or     THE     LEAGUE     OF     WOMEN 

Voters  of  Lake  County,  Ind. 

Mrs  Bieker  I  am  speaking  for  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Lake 
County,  and  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Indiana. 

At  the  end  of  this  statement.  I  will  also 
tell  you  that  I  am  supposed  to  "tie  speaking 
lor  39  leagues  ol  Cook  County,  111.,  but  that 
seems  to  be  a  iiiiie  foreign. 

Tlie  league  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
express  cur  views  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment program  as  an  effective  and  essential 
part  of  our  United  States  foreiijn  policy. 

The  several  large-scale  .studies  of  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  foreign  aid  and  eco- 
nomic development  made  at  Congressional 
request  have  been  invaluable  in  pointing  up 
facts  on  which  to  make  decisions.  The 
studies  agree  In  these  Important  aspects 
about  the  need  to  continue  foreign  aid  as  an 
Important  part  of  United  States  policy: 

1  That  military  and  economic  aid  shotild 
be  separately  considered. 

2.  That  aid  for  neutrals  Is  Important  along 
with  aid  for  military  and   political  allies. 

3.  That  programs  should  have  continuity, 
flexibility  in  allocation,  and  ability  to  make 
commitments  ahead  based  on  sound  plans 
for  more  than  short-term  projects. 

Tlie  league  favors  long-rarge  as  well  as 
.short-ranpie  foreign  policy  objectives.  We 
see  the  United  Nations  not  only  as  a  measure 
for  cooperative  solution  of  common  Inter- 
national problems  but  as  a  training  place  for 
lea.-ning  and  using  the  techniques  of  effec- 
tive democratic  procedure.  F.  r  newly 
established  and  well-established  nations 
working  through  the  United  Nations  offers  a 
means  of  demonstrating  the  means  and 
values  of  pl.-innlng  Jointly  ways  of  Uvlng  bet- 
ter together. 

Many  independent  states  newly  formed 
lack  economic  stability  and  poiiiical  ma- 
turity v,h;ch  would  safeguard  them  fr^m 
dam.'.ge  by  outside  forces.  These  nations  are 
In  need  of  aid  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  capacities,  their  standards  of  living,  and 
their  srovernments.  Economic  growth  Is  the 
first  essential  for  each  of  the  new  nations. 
The  desire  for  it  Is  deep  and  is  the  basis  for 
creating  an  effective  modern  state.  The 
help  they  need  must  come  from  the  outside 
for  many  of  these  new  states.  If  they  can- 
not get  guidance  and  economic  aid  from  us 
they  may  have  to  turn  to  other  less  bene- 
ficial sources  to  our  mutual  detriment. 

We  see  the  current  drive  for  economy  and 
drastic  cuts  in  our  national  budget  as  a 
particular  threat  to  the  foreign-aid  program. 
We  strongly  approve  of  economic  aid  for 
ui)derdevelo;>ed  countries  We  request  that 
sufflrirnf  appropriations  be  mide  for  well- 
plflnned  and  judlrtouieJy  adminisfired  fco. 
ri'wilr  aid  W^  t-nairrnp  Urng -Turittf  ftinds  for 
deirel/rjfm«it  tft  rrtm  WirrM  e/M»nlr»*»«  KV<t 
urg*  t)>at  tui  t«t  b#  mna*  in  htfpTtrini>tiUrt,» 
i't   frtir  n),nt0  Ifi    th*   Vi,u*4  n^ik/tUt  t#cJj- 

Our  if^ti  t^ijtt/ntiU'  urf^ih  aaptn^tt  upem 
th«  »iu  Unfit*  «ni>>  fn>a  (Urtrmini  t'lr  b''<^« 
by  Dititr  markets  OmntriM  whirl)  *r« 
helfjed  to  develop  belter  economk  6tar»d' 
•rda  and  pr<iduet|vUy  can  come  to  be  not 
only  our  cuiitomer*  and  friends  but  can  build 
themselves  into  nations  capable  ot  protect, 
ing  stable  governments  who  can  work  with 
us  for  peace  and  general  human  benefit. 

We  think  It  is  in  our  national  self-interest 
to  Invest  In  the  futvire  of  these  new  countries 
and  to  lncrea.se  our  mutual  economic  poten- 
tials.    Although     these     countries     depend 
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upon  us  for  many  products,  they  also  have 
73  percent  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
we  must  depend  for  continuance  of  our  own 
industrial  plants. 

If  our  foreign  policy  can  ease  the  Inter- 
national situation  toward  stability  and  se- 
curity for  many  nations,  the  cost  of  defense 
can  eventually  be  reduced.  This  reduction 
■would  have  one  of  the  greatest  effects  upon 
lowering  our  taxes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McVeyJ  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  MrVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram, better  known  to  the  public  as  the 
forei^n-aid-spendiuK  program.  This 
program  began  with  the  lend-lca.*:c  ship- 
ments on  July  1,  1940.  The  amount  of 
aid  extended  to  forcisn  countries  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  has 
reached  staggering  proportions: 
Sxnnmary  of  the  aid 

Grants    in    aid    and    lend 

lease.    July     1,     1940.    to 

June  30.  1937 $101.  365,  284,  OCO 

Loans.     July     1,     1940,     to 

June  30,  1957 16,  535.  502.  000 


Total,     grants     and 

loans-- 117.  900.  786.  000 

Reimbursements : 

Repayment  of  loans 4.980.254.000 

Loans,    uncollectible 8.339,000 


Summary  total. 


4.  988.593.  000 
112,912.  193,000 


This  huge  sum,  together  with  interest 
charges,  amounts  to  a  large  percentnge 
of  our  Federal  debt.  At  a  time  when 
many  foreign  governments  ai-e  balancing 
their  budgets  and  decreasing  taxes,  it 
seems  ill-advised  for  this  country  to  raise 
its  debt  ceiling  and  continue  to  distribute 
our  resources  throughout  the  world. 

If  there  is  anyone  left  who  feels  that 
we  can  buy  the  friendship  of  other  na- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  events  of  the 
last  few  months  should  dispel  that  be- 
lief. In  this  connection.  I  was  interested 
recently  in  some  remarks  of  Senator 
Ellender  on  this  subject.  Said  Sen- 
ator Ellender.  "Many  other  nations 
which  we  have  assisted  lavishly  in  the 
past  are  either  practicing  or  moving  in 
the  direction  of  neutrali.'-m — if  not  out- 
right alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
Meanwhile,  Russia  and  its  satellites 
have,  not  weakened,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  gains  in  the  Middle 
East,  southeast  Asia,  and  even  Latin 
America. 

Russia  has  made  more  friends  by 
loaning  money  than  we  have  by  giving 
it  away.  The  question  mi^ht  be  asked — 
"Is  our  ideology  so  weak  when  compared 
with  Russia  that  we  must  pay  people  to 
support  our  democratic  ideals?" 

The  pursuance  of  our  present  policies 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  insolvency 
of  our  country  and  the  strangulation  of 
our  free-enterprise  system.  Let  us 
glance  at  our  currency  situation  for  a 
moment.    In  1939  the  purchasing  power 


of  the  American  dollar,  according  to  the 
Consumers  Index,  was  a  little  more  than 
100  cent.s.  It  declined  gradually  during 
World  War  II  until  it  reached  a  level 
of  78  cents.  It  did  not  stop  there.  It 
continued  to  decline  during  the  post- 
war years  until  in  .lanuary  1953.  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  toi)k  nflice,  it  had  de- 
clined to  a  value  of  53  cents.  It  re- 
mained stationary  there  for  about  a 
3-year  period,  and  there  was  a  hope  that 
stability  had  been  reached.  It  was  a 
sad  awakening  when,  in  1956.  it  began  to 
decline  in  purcha.sing  power  again.  It 
has  declined  .«lowly  month  by  month 
until  now  it  is  worth  only  48  cents. 

IVlC  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  today  is  "when  will  this  decline 
stop?"  Are  we  to  face  the  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  where  the  erosion  of  their  cur- 
rency has  been  .so  destructive  to  their 
economy?  The  French  franc  was  at  one 
time  worth  20  cents.  It  now  exchanges 
at  the  rate  of  417  for  a  dollar,  and  the 
dollar  is  worth  half  of  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  lira  which  was  once  worth  20 
cents  now  exchanges  at  the  rate  of  625 
for  a  dollar.  You  may  call  the  roll  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
find  a  very  large  majority  of  them  h.ave 
suffered  In  a  similar  fashion  in  regard 
to  their  currency. 

Now  what  is  the  rea.son  for  this  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  currency''  In  most 
caces.  it  can  be  traced  to  unbalanced 
budgets,  to  excessive  spending,  to  un- 
favorable trade  balances,  and  to  a  ri.se 
in  wages  in  excess  of  the  increases  in 
manpower  production.  Most  of  these 
factors  combine  to  influence  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  dollar. 
However,  one  of  the  mo.st  potent  factors 
is  our  forei£?n-aid  spending  program. 
As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  total 
of  that  spending  reaches  the  staggering 
sum  of  $112  912.193  000.  This  amount, 
together  with  the  inlorc  t  charges,  ac- 
counts for  roughly  half  of  our  Federal 
debt. 

No  one  would  question  the  fact  that 
over  the  years,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  accomplished  much  good.  The 
trouble  is  when  we  start  something  in 
this  country,  we,  so  many  times  fail 
to  find  a  stopping  place.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  should  cea!^e  this  foreign- 
aid  spending  lest  we  jeopardize  the  sol- 
vency of  tlie  American  Government,  and 
what  is  more  important  than  the  sol- 
vency of  our  Government. 

One  thing  that  is  not  well  understood 
is  that  this  program  has  encompassed 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Cer- 
tainly taxpayns  have  a  right  to  know 
where  their  money  has  gone.  Twenty- 
three  nations  benefited  from  our  lend- 
lease  program,  as  follows: 
Lend-lease.  July   1.   1945- June 

Bra?rll.. 

Colombia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Au.'itralla 

India 


30.    1957 

•3.616.000 

11.000 

3.000 

545.000 

1.347.000 

653.000 

2,000 

237.000 

59. 480, 000 

341,462,000 

12.300.000 

3,  000,  000 


Lend-tea^e,    July     1.     1945-June    30.    1957 — 
Continued 

New   Zealand .  »2  300  000 

China    (Furmosa) 729.  418,Ooo 

Czechoslovakia .  2,  o6o 

Prance 372.  441,  000 

Greece... __.- 6.  95fl.  OOO 

Irun 750  OOO 

Italy  (Civilian  lupplles) 134   444,  000 

NeUierlanda 64   3:)4.000 

Poland 92.  000 

Saudi  Arabia.., 1.501.000 

U    S    S    R 277.  254.  OOO  ( 

Yugoslavia 76.  000  / 

Unt.p£cl£ic<l _ 2d.  364.  000 


Total... 


040,  578.000 


Ninety-eight  nations  have  received 
gr?nts-in-ald.  Grants-in-aid  do  not  re- 
quire that  they  be  paid  back  The  list 
follows : 


Grants-in-aid.  July  1.  194J 

Aff^enttna . 

Bj.lvla 

Brazil . 

ClUle ,. 

Colombia . 

Co6ta  Rica... 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republican 

r   i-.ndor 

El  S.;lvador... 

Gu:itemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico , 

Nicaragua . 

Panama. . 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela.. 

Unspccirifd  Latin  America 

Afghanistan . 

Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

North  E  irneo . 

British  Ouliina 

British  HondurR!^ 

Leeward    and    Windward    la- 
lands 

Canada . 

Ceylon 

Federation  of  M  il  lya 

Federation  of  Rhodesia 

Gold  Coa*t 

Hong  Kung . 

India . . 

J.imaica • .... 

MUta 

Nlijerla 

Paitl.stan. 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Burma 

New   Zealand 

Sudan ...._. 

Aden 

B:thamas 

British  East  Africa 

Gambia 

St    Helena _. 

Trlnadad , . .. 

Unspecified . 

China... 

Czechoslovakia . 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France _. | 

Algeria j 

French  Morocco 

Tunisia 

Germany,  E.ist . 

Germany.  Federal  Republic  .. 


^unt  30.  1957 

•282.  000 

72  9=i3.  000 

4  1  07().  000 

14  207.  OOO 

12  812.000 

19.578.000 

2  2:17.  000 

2.432.000 

12.  147.  OOO 

7. 040. 000 

60  797, 000 

19  776,000 

8.  908.  OOO 

107. 397.  000 

14  lie. 000 

15,  116.000 

11  127.000 

2  t.  049.  OOO 

2  447. 000 

2,  340.  000 

339,  246.  000 

8.  175.000 

2(t  444.  OCO 

1. 064  028.  000 

582  887.  000 

3.7J8  179.000 

12.  5.19.  000 

.160.  000 

331, 000 

563,  900 


.   2 


811 

3.064. 

6  050. 

911. 

1, 

239. 

8  929. 

272.  561. 

1.  548. 

1.  640. 

88, 

275,  825, 

13, 

65. 

21.262. 

2.  3C0. 

0. 

6, 

127 

1«3. 

84. 

18 

116. 

147, 

,  297,  800. 

185.827. 

247. 635. 

63  776. 

13.645. 

3.  522, 


OCO 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

coo 

000 
OCO 
OCO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


4.396.915,000 

2.  764.  OOO 

fl. 931. 000 

17.  319.000 

3.8L'3,  967,000 
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Grants-in-aid,  ^"^^  /.^ ^'^'^^une  30.  1957^     been  made  In  the  press  with  regard  to     tration    and    control    of    this    program. 
Greece  .1  7IP  446  000     ^7     foreign     aid     spending     program.     Subsequent  testimony  assured  us  that  the 

Srg"r7:-\\-:::::::::::::::  •'•  'le.  J21:  Z  ^^s;  IZL'Tr^ef^XaT?^.  l''^'"'' '  '"f""""^  department  is  taking  remedial 

Iceland _  30  i5o  000  quote  briefly  from  the  magazine,  action. 

Indochina "'."'...'.  878  173000  ^^^  American  Mercury,  on  this  particu-  Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  For- 

IndoncBia.. 128.012.000  '^r    subject.     The    Mercury    states    the  eign  Affairs  has  reduced  authorizations 

Iran - 237.903,000  ca.se  for  our  foreign  aid  spending  pro-  for   certain   phases   of  the   program    to 

J''^— --  11.504.000  gram,  as  follows:  promote  greater  efficiencv  in  the  use  of 

Jsraei    ""  9fis  R^n  ^  *^"'"  ^'""^'K"  a'^*""  financed  an  extensive  the.se  funds  by  concentration  on  high- 

Italv-THMtV 2  fivtso^nnn      ^^''^''^    ^    ascertain    the    sexual    habiu    of      priority  items. 

liaiy- iriesie 2,675.895,000       Nphru's   InrflAns  a  ^    *  ., 

Italian  s<.m«iiland _.  438.000         in    i^J!l°' „     „,„    „  .      ,.        .^„       ,„.  Apart  from  the.se  minor  faults,  which 

•.  ^apanandRyulcyu 2,604.373,000     amruaU^To^^pay"  or^ini;^  fofo.^  a^eS     f.^  ,»^e-^ -i-rected^  the  reasons  for  con- 

Jordan.... 37,928.000     chinece  soldiers  o\eragea     tinuing  mutual   aid   are   overwhelming. 

£;'""-- ^■^V:lolTn  ^"  Pakl.stan.  we  handed  over  $1  million  to  ^^^^^^'^".^   '^-  ^^^  ^^^^   '''^^  ^o^^ld    be   lost. 

rf°p""" - I  II,  ?^,  boi.stcr  that  country's  flshmg  Industry.  Through  mutual  aid.  we  afe  cooperating 

Libya    ' " 4j9R9oon  Our  wheat  glveaw.iy  has  ruined  Canadian  ^ith  42  nations  in  all  parts  Of  the  world 

Nepal          6  606  000  '**'''""'•    ^^i'^*     o"^     ^est     customer,     the  forourcommondefen.se.     Results  have 

Netheria'nds'a'rld'suVln'am":  915'  538' 000  dominion  Government  now  Is  looking  else-  proved  that  the  independence  of  each  is 

Norway. _...  236:991000  *»;"\\« f P*^"^  ''^dollars.  su.stained  by  the  interdependence  Of  all. 

Palesiine- _ 175000  In    Vietnam.   200   American    engineers   are  Western  Europe  has  recovered  its  eco- 

Phiiippme. ::  708  801  000  *"J,7'"K  ^^"'"^  comforts  to  the  envy  of  the  ^omic  health.                  ^^coveiea        eco 

J"'-^---- : 3.4. 978: oc^     ^:^yT^n:;''Z^SS  :.^T''''        ^'^^^°^^^     ^ordering     on     Communis 

Baud!  Ain'bU  """""''"' 'Itf.Tn  '^    Lebanon.%Jr  foreign    aid   dolors   are      countries   have   been   Strengthened,    and 

Spain  and  possess'ions  241   0-2' 000     i?*^  ^^  ^^^''  '""^  ^'a^s  shoots  along  public      encouraged    to   resist    Communist   pres- 

Bwiizeriand _...           1,803.000        I  have  listed  onlv  a  few  of  the  many  v,o       ,  I?    ^    ,    SEATO    groupings 

Syria _...           1.080,000  critici.sms  we  have  heard  alx)ut  our  for  have  brought  a  halt  to  Communist  cx- 

Tangier 17  000  JL         T           ,         neara  aooui  our  lor-  pansionism    in    Europe    and    southeast 

Thnuand..... "        593  205  000  *'P"  ^id  .spending   progiam.     Inlaying  ^.Ma                         i^uiope    ana    southeast 

Turkey. ::".:::::':         86:500:000  -^^de  the^e  cnticLsms  and  m  Ught  of  the  m'  Africa     the    Middle    East     South 

USSR  46',  414  onn  facts  here  presented,  it  seems  that  in  *„,„,..:,  ^'  ^'^^^"■ 
Yugoslavia-;::::::::::::::::  'IV^^t.Z  addition  to  our  efforts  to  make  our  Na.  n"  fo^thaf«^".^'"'°"'^'^''TH'^'^f• 
Trustterrlto^le8inPacln^...  36.  973.  000  tion  secure,  we  must  make  certain  that  ii^l:  "!  tnat  aie  striving  for  self-devel- 
Internntionai  orgHMi/ations..  1. 2u6. 690. 000  we  keep  our  economv  .Mrong  and  our  ^P"^^"'  ^^^  learning  the  difference  be- 
Unspecined  areas  (mostly  currency  .sound  Would  it  not  be  better  '^^"  mutual  aid  and  Communist  ab- 
'"""">•' ^  to    tS    Xe    of   the    homef?^  sorption.      With    our    contmuing    help. 

Asia  and  Pacific 3.75r37l,ooo  awhUe   and    Uke    a      ac.tio^  fiom   for  "'"'^    °^    ^^^"^    ^^^    "^^^^"^    ^^^    "g^t 

Europe 12.478.908,000  »^"''e  j^"'i    ^/^^   a   \acation   liom   for-  choice. 

Near  Elf t  and  Africa.  eign-aid  grants?     We  may  be  surprised  r^^r>^r>,io    oi^ ^   *     i,    •     , 

South  Asia ..            2  r.7  191  000  how  well  other  nations  can   get  along  «Hnn   o                   ^??  technical  cooper- 
Other. 468  3790M  without  u.-..  ation   are   rai.smg  the   Standard   of   liv- 

. 1!1^^         Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.     Mr    Speaker.  J^^Jhroughout  the  free  world,  and.  what 

Total.. 18.475.279.000  I  reserve  t.he  balance  of  my  time  s  more  important,  are  helping  to  build 

■^r.— .—■..--■  3,. ,.,.,.3.000  ..r..rat',^.."?e,r?r.' r^^  i^; ■s.rr.'Li?™.^'""-'  ""'- 

\»e  read  frequently  of  balanced  budg-  the  Uiiitnd  States,  no  well-informed  and  1  i^A   J'n          United    States   fur- 

ets  and   tax  cuts  on   the  part  of  other  responsible  person  who  .says  that  the  mu-  "'.'^^d   S-0   bilhon   to   assist   our   allies, 

nations.    England  has  had  five  tax  cuts  tual  security  program  should  be  termi-  ^001.?,"'"         ""^  Provided  no  less   than 

in   7   years.     The  British  Treasury   an-  nated.  $122  pillion. 

tlcipatcs     that     revenues     will     exceed  However    members  of  that  dwindling  •    ^''^^ers  of  both   parties,   and   leaders 

ip.-nding      during    the   coming    year    by  conspiracy    known    as    th^    Communis  '"  ^^'^^^'  \^^^  °^  ^^^^-  ^^^  almost  unani- 

$L3  billion.     That  Government  is  now  Party,  plus  their  dupes  and  sympathizers  "^°"^  "^  ^^^^^  opinion  that  mutual  aid 

thinking  of  a  sixth  tax  cut.    The  United  will  take  exception  to  this  objective  state-  ^^  ^'^\  °"^^'  essential  but  must  be  gen- 

Kmgdom      received      under      lond-lea.se  mcnt  erotis  to  succeed. 

agreements  S341  4C2  000.  and  in  grants-  As  well  thev  might,  for  without  the  aid  ^^  ^"'^"^  succeeded,  up  to  this  year,  as 

In-aid   $3,798,179,000.     During   most   of  we  have  given  to  foreign  nations  since  l}^^  i-^alists  m  the  Kremlin,  who  have 

these  years,  our  people  have  received  no  1948.   some   of    them    would    have    been  ^^^^   frustrated   by   it,   admit  to  them- 

tax  cuts,  and  they  have  labored  under  swallowed  up  by  the  Communists  as  of  ^^'^^^• 

the  greatest  taxload  in  history.  1S58.  ^^  would  be  utter  folly  for  us  to  econ- 

Lci  us  turn  our  attention  to  Canada  Material  aid  has  firmed  up  the  free  °"^'^^  at  the  expense  of  mutual  aid  and 

for   a    moment.     Canada   has   benefited  world,  the  neutral  nations,  and  those  un-  "^^^ual  .security. 

from  11  tax  cuts  since  the  end  ol  World  steady  young  countries,  new  to  independ-  '^^^^^  ^^  °"^  program  where  we  hold  the 

War   II   in   1945.     In   botii   Britain   and  f'nce.  who  need  friondlv  help.     This  is  a  ^^litiative.     and     advantage,     over     the 

Canada    lhe.se    cuts   have   followed    bal-  fact  which  the  Kremlin  knows  to  be  true.  Communists. 

anced  budgets.  These  accomplishments  The  policy  of  Communist  Russia  is  now  ^^  °"^  o^'^  people  learn  these  facts, 
are  quite  different  from  that  being  oriented  toward  competition  with  us  in  ^^^^'  ^'^"  endorse  our  action  in  approv- 
talked  about  in  this  country.  A  tax  cut  ^^i^  fi<?'d.  throunh  miUtary  and  economic  ^^^  ^^^  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  be- 
here  will  simply  add  to  an  unbalanced  assistance  to  other  nations,  although  its  cau.se  they  will  recognize  that  it  is  abso- 
budget.  and  an  increa.se  in  deficit  spend-  objectives  are  far  from  mutual.  Under  ^^^^'^  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
ing.     If   we   really   want   to   benefit   the  ^^^  pretext  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  ^''^^  world. 

American  people   let  us  discontinue  the  ^^^^^  nations,  Ru.ssia  is  reaching  out  to  M''.  BOLLING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

foreign-aid  spending  program  and  pass  ^"'"^•^h  ^h"?"!  in  its  trap.     Basically,  this  the  previous  question. 

these  savings  alon"  to  the  American  neo  ^^'•^^^'d  imitation  by  the  Communists  is  The  previous  question  was  ordered, 

pie.    They  should  be   in  our  opinion   the  I!"  admis.sion  on  their  part  no  matter  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

mo.st    imporunt    people   on    earth   'and  ^°^;  ^^,^>'.m»y  t'-y  ^o  conceal  it.  that  the  A  motion  to  reconsider   was  laid   on 

ceruainlv   our  nwn  fl.^ii  «^                 ',       ,.  mutual  aid  program  of  the  United  States  the  table, 

n^tt^ke  second  nHret^Tnv^^rV'^''''^  ineffective.  Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

In  thfs  dTsenlinn   T  ,^^  any  nation  During  the  2  months  of  hearings  on  the  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 

in    mn  w  ^^f ";!; '°"-  ^  ^'''^'^  "°t  indulged  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  some  critics  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

many   oi    the    ciiticii>ms    that   have  pomted  out  minor  defects  in  the  adminis-  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
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of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of   1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181.  with 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  lirst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di-spensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  H.  R. 
12181  which  authorizes  the  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. Tlie  bill  authorizes  S2. 958. 900.- 
000 — a  reduction  of  $339  million  below 
the  executive  request.  This  is  a  cut  of 
11.5  percent.  The  program  will  provide 
assistance  to  63  countries  and  10  terri- 
tories of  other  nations.  41  countries  will 
get  military  aid  and  22  nations  will  re- 
ceive only  economic  aid.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes SI. 640  million  for  military  aid — 
which  is  55.4  percent  of  the  total — and 
$1,318,900,000.  or  44  6  percent,  for  eco- 
nomic and  nonmilitary  assistance. 

The  bill  which  the  Foreign  AfTairs 
Commitlce  has  reported  to  the  House  and 
which  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  House  approve  reflects  more  than  2 
months  of  serious  and  critical  considera- 
tion by  the  committee.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Foreit^n 
Affairs  Committee  found  it.self  last  Jan- 
uary when  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress began. 

There  were  then — as  there  are  today — 
several  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
were  situations  which  could  properly  bo 
designated  as  crises.  There  were  many 
other  places  where  tensions  were  evident 
and  trouble  spots  were — as  they"  still 
are — liberally  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  was 
confronted  with  reporls  of  waste  and 
inemciency  in  the  administration  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  Amony  them 
were  reports  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  from  three  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  this  House  which  represent  care- 
ful field  inevstigations  and  which  de- 
manded our  most  serious  consideration. 
We  were  aware  also  of  a  continuous 
background  chorus  of  charges — most  of 
them  originated  by  one  or  two  individ- 
ual-s — that  mutual  security  funds  were 
being  used  to  buy  dress  suits  for  Greek 
undertakers — to  supply  iceboxes  to  Eski- 
mos— and  that  the  operation  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  was  pretty  much  of  a 
me.ss. 

The  committee  began  its  work  also 
with  a  full  realization  that  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  increas- 
ing and  that  the  economic  outlook  was 
discouraging. 

We  started  our  consideration  of  mu- 
tual security  legislation  this  year  with 
these  things  in  mind  and  inevitably  our 
approach  has  been  critical.  We  have 
scrutinized  the  various  aspects  of  the 
program  with  great  care.  The  first  job 
we  undertook  was  to  orient  ourselves  in 
respect  to  the  world  situation. 

We  heard  estimony  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — from  several  of  our  am- 


bassadors and  military  commanders 
and  from  various  officials  and  Individ- 
uals with  intimate  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  particular  countries.  In  trying 
to  determine  whether  our  efforts  are 
being  properly  directed — whether  we  are 
failing  to  do  the  right  things  or  wasting 
our  money  on  the  wrong  things — it  Is 
imi'ortant  to  establish  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

If  we  in.sert  red  pins  in  the  map  wher- 
ever there  is  an  International  trouble 
spot — it  is  misleading  to  regard  these 
red  pins  as  representing  failures  in 
United  States  foreign  pohcies  and  defi- 
ciencies in  the  operation  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  A  much  more  accu- 
rate picture  is  obtained  by  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  objectives  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  much 
more  realistic  to  regard  the  red  pins  as 
reprccenting  Soviet  efforts  to  extend  the 
influence  of  communism — to  stir  up 
trouble — and  to  cause  iLS  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  a  trouble  spot  exists  Is 
not  evidence  of  a  failure  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
a  judgment  for  us  to  analyze  each  situa- 
tion, to  consider  what  we  arc  doing, 
and  whether  or  not  our  efTorts  either  arc. 
or  show  promise  of.  producing  results. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  important 
point.  There  are  tho.'^e  who  say  that 
because  the  Soviet  Union  shows  no  sign 
of  quitting  in  its  efTorts  to  subvert  and 
dominate  the  world— our  mutual-secu- 
rity program  is  not  accorili^shing  its 
objective. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  advances 
such  an  argument  is  completely  ignor- 
ing certain  essential  facts. 

A  cold  war  is  essentially  different  in 
strategy  and  in  timing  from  a  hot  war 
In  a  hot  war  we  strike  at  the  centei  s  and 
the  sources  of  the  enemy's  stcngth.  In 
a  cold  war  wo  have  to  direct  our  efTorts 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  adjust  our 
timing  to  politlc.il  and  other  Intangible 
considerations  rather  than  to  our  own 
sense  of  urgency. 

We  will  not  have  won  the  cold  war 
until  the  Soviet  Union  ceases  to  strug- 
gle. We  mu.'^t  determine  progress,  how- 
ever, not  by  focu.'^ing  attention  on  the 
vigor  of  the  Soviet  effort  but  by  consid- 
ering whether  the  problems  confronting 
the  Soviet  Union  are  becoming  fewer 
and  easier  or  more  numerous  and  more 
difBcult. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the 
red  pins  on  the  map  are  not  evidence  of 
failure.  They  indicate,  primarily,  that 
we  are  conducting  a  large  and  complex 
operation. 

Among  the  problems  considered  by  the 
committee  is  one  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  si.mple  and  a  direct  answer, 
that  is,  the  relation  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity pro.^ram  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  unfavorable  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  state  categorically  tliat  the  elim- 
ination or  substantial  curtailment  of  the 
mutual  security  program  would  add  to 
unemployment  and  aggravate  the  eco- 
nomic recession. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  In  general 
the  dollars  which  are  voted  for  the  mu- 
tual security  program  are  not  and  never 
have  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
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for  them  to  spend.  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  ca.ses  United  States  old  is 
provided  In  the  form  of  weapons,  com- 
modities, machinery  and  .services  which 
are  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  80  cents  out  of  every 
foreign  aid  dollar  is  si)ont  at  home.  Not 
all  of  this  80  cents  goes  to  pay  for  com- 
modities, a  portion  of  this  exjjenditure 
is  to  pay  .salaries,  to  provide  technical 
services,  and  to  pay  ocean  freight  in 
United  States  llag  ve.s.sols. 

There  are  only  a  few  exceptional  cases 
where  we  actually  make  dollars  available 
to  a  forclrn  government  for  it  to  spend. 
Even  in  llic  ofT.hore  procurement  pro- 
gram under  which  a  limited  quantity  of 
amunition  and  other  military  items  are 
purchiiscd  In  foreign  countries,  we  do 
the  buying.  There  are  also  certain  cases 
where,  for  reasons  of  economy  or  bt^causo 
such  a-'tion  will  increase  the  eflfectlve- 
ne.ss  of  the  program,  we  purchase  com- 
modities o\crseas  in  connection  «iLh 
our  economic  aid  programs. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  al- 
most PO  ix'rctnt  of  our  foreiKn  aid  ex- 
penditures have  an  mimediale  impact 
on  United  States  A  ::riculture.  United 
States  Indu  try.  and  United  States  em- 
ployment. Even  the  small  prbportlon 
of  d  liars  which  arc  .»;pciit  overseas  ulti- 
mately are  u.  ed  to  pay  for  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  which  doc3 
not  feci  a  much  u'reator  dcm.ind  for  the 
thinirs  that  only  the  United  States  has 
to  ofTer  than  such  country  is  able  to  af- 
furd.  Every  dollar  r(aching  every  for- 
eign nation  is  directed  back  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  pay  for  imports  which  only  we 
can  supply. 

Rmce  tlic  b-tjinn!nfT  of  the  forelrn  aid 
pniKram  $0,800  million  of  the  products 
of  American  farms  have  been  paid  for 
witli  mutual  .security  funds.  These  ex- 
ports Included  over  $2  billion  worth  of 
cottcn  and  over  $p4  billion  worth  of 
wheat.  Let  me  make  clear  that  the<e 
figure,  do  not  include  .shipments  under 
Public  iJiw  480  These  are  only  exiK)rts 
financed  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  mutual  security  prri^ram.  The  best 
information  available  Indicates  that 
about  6 jO  000  Americans  In  factories 
and  on  farms  are  provided  employment 
by  the  mutual  .'security  program.  I 
would  like  to  cail  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  pa'.'p  11  of  th.e  committee  re- 
ixjrt  wliich  summarizes  the  importance 
of  foreiun  aid  expenditures  to  a  number 
of  our  industries. 

Cutting  the  funds  available  for  for- 
eign aid  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
stop  spending  money  abroad  and  have 
more  money  to  .'>pond  at  home.  On  the 
contrai-y— nearly  all  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity money  will  be  fii)ont  directly  in 
the  United  States  and  if  the  program 
were  to  be  eliminated  or  drastically  cur- 
tailed—it  would  mean  that  this  money 
would  not  be  spent  and  an  ImporUnt 
market  for  our  farm  products  and  for 
many  of  our  indastries  would  di.sappear. 

The  adjustments  nece.s.sary  to  find  new 
markets  and  to  find  outlets  at  home  for 
products  which  formerly  went  abroad 
would  only  aggravate  the  economic  con- 
dition which  we  are  now  facmg. 

We  should  not  give  consideration  onlj 
to    the   direct   effect    which    foreign-aid 
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expenditures  have  on  the  United  States 
economy.  We  must  recognize  also  that 
in  the  years  since  World  War  11  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  American  industries 
have  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
overseas  markets.  The.se  are  normal 
commercial  markets  not  financed  by  our 
foreign-assistance  program. 

If  we  were  to  drastically  reduce  our 
furemn-aid  expenditures,  the  immediate 
effect  would  inevitably  be  political  crises 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Nations 
everywhere  have  built  tlieir  military 
strategy — their  foreign  policy — and  have 
ba.sed  their  economic  programs  on  the 
belief  that  they  can  count  on  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  common 
effort  to  withstand  Soviet  aggression.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  cause  these 
nations  to  behove  they  could  not  count 
on  the  continuation  of  our  support,  far- 
reaching  economic  as  well  as  political 
readjustments  would  be  inevitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  was  so  severe  was 
that  it  was  worldwide  in  character. 
There  was  a  general  economic  collapse 
everywhere.  Any  cut  in  the  mutual- 
security  program  which  would  substan- 
tially alter  its  nature  or  its  scope  might 
extend  our  own  recession  beyond  our 
borders  wiai  serious  consequences  to 
ourselves. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the 
committee  gave  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  We  studied  the  re- 
ports of  our  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and 
heard  testimony  from  several  of  them. 
We  gave  detailed  corisideration  to  the 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
and  di.scu.ssed  them  with  Comptroller 
General  Campbell  and  members  of  his 
staff.  We  asked  for  and  received  writ- 
ten pjports  from  the  executive  on  every 
charge  of  waste  or  ineflRciency  in  the 
operation  of  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram that  came  to  our  attention.  This 
Information  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
hearings. 

As  a  result  of  our  investication.  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  need  for  improve- 
ment in  administration  and  control. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congre.ss  has 
an  inescapable  respon.'-ibility  for  seeing 
that  no  program  financed  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  wastefully  or  inemcient- 
ly  run.  As  acting  chairmafi  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  House  that  I 
intend  to  see  that  within  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing policy  review  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program. 

The  committee  has  written  into  the 
bill  one  provision  which  we  believe  will 
bring  about  a  significant  improvement  in 
mutual  security  administration.  The 
bill  as  reported  includes  a  new  section 
517  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 
19  of  the  bill.  There  have  been  frequent 
reports  in  the  past  that  the  ICA  has  obli- 
gated funds  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
for  a  project  before  reaching  a  firm  deci- 
sion as  to  exactly  what  the  specifications 
will  be  or  before  contracts  are  let.  This 
new  section  517  will  require  the  ICA  to 
complete  its  plans  and  cost  estimates  be- 
fore obligating  funds.     We  believe  that 


the  ICA  should  take  plenty  of  time  to 
plan  and  negotiate — but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  ICA  should  ask  for  or  tie  up  dol- 
lars until  the  planning  and  negotiation 
are  as  near  as  r>ossible  to  completion. 
We  believe  that  this  new  section  517  will 
effectively  tighten  up  ICA  administrative 
procedures. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  also  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases — par- 
ticularly among  the  newer  nations — 
where  the  personnel  of  these  govern- 
ment-s  is  inexperienced — in  which  money 
has  been  spent  for  purpo.ses  not  in  our 
own  best  interests  or  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  recipient  country.  The  ICA  is 
aware  that  corrective  action  is  necessary 
and  is  giving  a  hit.'h  priority  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  situations 
of  this  kind  in  legislation  because  they 
involve  matters  of  administrative  judg- 
ment. 

We  have,  however,  reduced  certain 
authorizations  in  the  bill  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  money  will  be  spent  with 
greater  care  in  the  future. 

We  are  currently  checking  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office — as  well  as 
with  State  Department  and  ICA 
officials — reports  that  mutual-security 
funds  have  been  wasted  in  one  particu- 
lar country  in  Asia.  Our  investigation 
indicates  that  certain  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  publicized  are  ba.sed  on 
fact.  Our  stady  has  also  been  most  in- 
formative as  to  the  conditions  with 
which  our  officials  had  to  work  during 
this  period.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  American  personnel. 
In  spite  of  tlie  irregularities — the  coun- 
try .in  question  appears  to  be  making 
favorable  progress  in  an  uphill  fight 
against  Communist  subversion. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said: 

I  am  not  defending  any  lack  of  efficiency 
and  economy  In  this  operation— but  1  say 
th'* — that  type  of  criticism  is  comparable  to 
what  I  think  the  criticism  would  be  11 — ^In 
the  case  of  a  war— it  was  said  that  a  lot  of 
our  bombs  were  not  hitting  the  target  and 
therefore  we  should  cut  off  all  tlie  bombs  for 
the  Air  Force. 

Yovi  cannot  conduct  any  cold  war  opera- 
tion any  more  than  any  hot  war  operation 
with    100-percent  accuracy  and  precision 

If  you  are  going  to  go  on  the  theory  that 
you  are  going  to  surrender  in  the  cold  war 
because  everything  Isnt  perfect— or  that  if 
you  have  a  hot  war  you  are  going  to  surren- 
der unless  every  gun  that  is  fired  or  missile 
that  is  flred  doesn't  hit  a  bulls-eye— U  that 
Is  the  idea — we  better  quit. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  improvement  in  administra- 
tion of  the  program  is  necessary  and  that 
the  bill  before  us  represents  action  by 
the  committee  to  bring  such  improve- 
ment about.  Nevertheless,  after  careful 
and  serious  study.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  situation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  published  reports  appear  to 
indicate.  Many  of  the  widely  circu- 
lated charges,  such  as  that  regarding 
dress  suits  for  Greek  undertakers,  ice- 
boxes for  eskimos,  and  the  building  of  a 
highway  to  a  gambling  resort  in  Portu- 
gal, have  been  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
true. Other  criticisms  of  the  program 
involve  matters  of  Judgment. 

There    are    instances   where   well-in- 
formed persons,  after  visiting  a  particu- 


lar coimtry,  have  reported  that  expendi- 
tures for  certain  purposes  were  tmwise. 
They  maintain  that  it  would  have  been 
better  either  to  spend  the  money  some 
other  way  or  not  to  have  spent  it  at  all. 
After  examining  a  variety  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  committee  found  that  in  every 
instance  there  was  at  least  a  rational  de- 
fen.se  of  what  the  executive  had  done. 
Let  me  cite  only  one  example. 

We  received  well-dociunented  evidence 
that  in  one  instance  mihtary  assistance 
funds  had  been  used  to  construct  a  mili- 
tary airfield  with  runways  designed  for 
handling  large  size  military  planes. 
The  military  assistance  program  for  the 
country  where  the  field  was  located  did 
not  include  any  planes  big  enough  to 
necessitate  such  long  rimways.  This 
was  cited  as  an  example  of  bad  planning 
and  wasteful  expenditure.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  committee,  however,  indi- 
cated that  under  conditions  which  m.ight 
arise,  this  particular  airfield  could  be 
very  useful  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  that  our  planes  would  find  the 
long  rtmways  most  helpful.  The  coim- 
try involved  was  not  willing  to  have  an 
airfield  built  for  United  States  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  very  glad  to  have 
a  fully  up-to-date  field  constructed  for 
their  own  air  force.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  my  judgment  that  the  ex- 
penditure was  entirely  justified. 

We  received  convincing  testimony 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
from  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  that  the 
administrative  and  control  procedures  of 
the  program  are  continually  improving. 
Many  of  the  conditions  described  in  field 
investigations  have  already  been  cor- 
rected. The  Comptroller  General  testi- 
fied that  he  had  found  no  evidence  of 
fraud  in  the  operation  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  We  had  no  evidence 
that  the  situation  had  ever  gotten  out 
of  hand — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  can  expect  continuous 
improvement. 

The  action  which  we  take  on  this  bill 
will  determine  whether  or  not   we  are 
to  continue  our  effort  to  win  the  cold 
war.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  today  who  try  to  ig- 
nore the  cold  war.    Some  of  them  appar- 
ently believe  that  we  should  pay  no  at- 
tention to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Near 
East,  or  north  Africa,  or  in  France,  or 
in  Indonesia.    They  seem  to  reason  that 
we  can  concentrate  on  our  own  internal 
affairs  and  at  the  same  time  be  making 
ourselves  stronger.     Just  how  we  would 
become  stronger  without  overseas  bases 
and   without  the  vital  materials  which 
we  obtain  from  other  nations  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.     Let  me  remind  you  that 
while    it    would    take   a    Soviet    bomber 
about   9   hours  to   fly   from   Moscow   to 
Chicago,   it  would   take   an   interconti- 
nental   ballistic   missile   20   minutes   to 
cover  the  same  distance.    Nevertheless, 
there  apparently  are  some  who  believe 
that  we  can  ignore  what  goes  on  beyond 
our  shores  and  that  someday  the   bad 
dream  will  be  over  and  we  will  find  that 
we  are  living  in  a  better  world.    I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  who  see  the 
situation  in  this  light. 
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On  the  other  hand.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  larger  numbers  of  f>eople  who 
would  like  to  ignore  certain  phases  of 
the  cold  war.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  situ- 
ation in  France  and  who  feel  pessimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  NATO. 

There  are  others  who  are  fed  up  with 
the  behavior  of  certain  of  the  Arab 
States  and  who  say  that  if  they  don't 
know  any  better  let  them  po  commu- 
nistic. There  are  some  people  who  be- 
lieve that  we  should  discontinue  our  ef- 
forts to  cooperate  with  the  so-called  neu- 
tral nation.s.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
weapons  to  other  nations  but  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  provide  them  with  cotton, 
machinery,  and  other  types  of  economic 
aid. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  waging  a 
cold  war  is  a  complex  operation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  would  be  justified  in 
abandoning  our  efforts  in  any  of  the 
directions  which  I  have  referred  to.  Un- 
doubtedly France  and  NATO  are  con- 
fronted with  difTicult  problems.  Yet 
they  are  too  important  to  us  for  us  to 
either  definitely  write  them  off  or  to 
ignore  them. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  respect  to  the  Mid-East  coun- 
tries. Their  geographical  location  is  of 
great  importance  to  tlie  Free  World.  The 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  worlds  oil  re- 
sources are  in  the  Middle  East  is  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  It  is  better 
for  the  United  States  if  the  so-called 
neutral  nations  continue  their  present 
policies  than  to  have  them  formally  join 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Carrying  on  a  cold  war  is  a  long- 
drawn-out  and  fruotrating  experience. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  us  to 
regard  the  cold  war  as  lost  or  to  take 
action  which  would  make  it  inevitable 
for  us  to  lose  it. 

The  mutual-security  program  is  vital 
to  our  military  strategy  and  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  mu- 
tual-security program  this  year  u-scd 
these  words: 

Yet  our  expenditures  for  mutual  security 
are  fully  as  Important  to  our  nuMonal  de- 
fense as  expenditures  for  our  own  forces 
and  dollar  for  dollar  buy  us  more  In  security. 
For  tne  safety  of  our  families — the  future  of 
our  children  and  our  continued  existence 
as  a  Nation  we  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our 
support  of  the  mutual-security  program. 

Admiral  Radford  has  testified  that  the 
military  assistance  which  we  give  to 
other  nations  is  'part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  defense." 

This  is  the  way  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twin- 
ing, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  evaluates  the  problem  which  the 
United  States  faces  today: 

The  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  collective  security  system  which,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

There  may  l)e  some  alternative  to  collec- 
tive security  and  military  assistance.  -Maybe 
those  who  make  the  broad  charge  that  all 
money  spent  In  this  area  goes  down  the 
rathole  know  what  that  alternative  Is.  but, 
so  far,  no  responsible  military  man  has  been 
able  to  think  of  it. 


We  simply  don't  have  the  manixiwer,  the 
materiel,  or  the  money  to  take  on  the  entlr* 
defense  of  the  Free  World  ourselves,  and  the 
defense  of  the  Free  World  Is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  our  own  defense. 

If  a  substantial  part  of  the  Free  World  falls 
or  slijis  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chances 
of  being  able  to  defend  ourselvea  dim  In 
proportion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides tlie  means  for  implementing  tlie 
continuation  of  our  efforts  to  Win  the 
cold  war.  Our  military  strategy  is  based 
on  the  a.ssumption  that  tlie  mutual-se- 
curity program  will  go  forward  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill.  Let  no  one  forget, 
as  we  consider  this  bill  during  the  next 
few  days,  that  what  we  are  doing  will 
alTect  not  only  the  security  of  our  own 
country  but  the  future  of  the  Free  World 

Mr.  "WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine 
statement,  and  I  realize  that  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  hard  on  this  bill,  but 
there  are  several  matters  that  I  cannot 
understand.  First  of  all,  military  assist- 
ance is  broken  down  into  six  categories: 
European  theater.  Far  Ea.st,  Near  East 
and  south  Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America, 
and  noncountry.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  how  much  we  are  Riving  to  each 
of  the  countries  in  all  the  categories 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  infor- 
mation in  the  report,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  hearings.  There  are 
12  volumoc  of  hearings.  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know  and  that  the  items 
should  be  broken  down. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Er.rly  this  year  a  l>ook 
on  the  mutual-security  program  was  de- 
livered to  every  Member  of  the  House 
With  a  chapter  breaking  it  down  on  a 
regional  basis.  Of  cour.se.  the  military 
assistance  that  poes  to  each  individual 
country  is  classified  material  We  can- 
not spell  out  the  type  of  military  mate- 
rial they  are  obtaining.  I  placed  in  the 
Recopd  .sometime  In  March  the  an- 
nouncement that  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  room  there  were  six  volumes 
containing  this  cla.ssified  material  and 
that  any  Memljer  of  the  House  was  priv- 
ileged to  go  there  and  examine  them  at 
his  convenience  as  long  as  he  would 
respect  the  security  regulation. 

The  books  are  on  the  table,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  turn  to  his  right,  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  that  information 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  books  are  right 
here  at  the  committee  table  for  any 
Member  to  examine,  .sub.iect  to  security 
regulations.  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  since  the  military  amount 
has  been  reduced  $160  million,  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  books  for  each 
country  might  have  to  share  a  part  of 
that  reduction. 

Mr  WITHROW.  That  Is  fine,  but  I 
think  that  we  are  overdoing  this  secu- 
rity just  a  little  bit,  and  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe ,to  that  kind  of  a  system  the  way 
it  works  here,  I  think  that  we  should 
know.  Why,  my  goodness  gracious,  I 
talked  to  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  they  gave  me  infoi-mation 
relative  to  some  of  these  items,  and  they 


could  be  trusted,  but  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  cannot  be 
trusted.     I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  F'oreign  AfTairs.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (  Mr  CmrcmtLDl 

Mr  CHIPERFIFLD  Mr  Chairman, 
fir.st  of  all  1  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
di.stin.'Tuished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
VoRYsl.  He  has  chosen  not  to  run  again. 
During  his  20  years  of  .service  on  the 
F'oreign  Affairs  Committee  and  in  the 
House  he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength. 
No  one  has  been  more  conscientious  in 
standing  up  for  what  he  felt  was  right 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 
His  leaving  will  not  only  be  a  great  loss 
to  this  committee  and  the  Conpre.s.s  but 
the  Nation  as  well.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  extendinK  to  John 
every  good  wish  for  the  comin'-;  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  mutual  security 
pro"ram  is  to  help  develop  and  strength- 
en tlie  nations  of  the  PYee  World  in  a 
common  effort  to  maintain  peace  and 
achieve  progress  It  \%  a  major  instru- 
ment in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States 

We  are  confronted  with  a  Communi.st 
menace  Not  only  is  there  the  <frir<^at  of 
military  action  and  economic  penetra- 
tion but  the  Communist  tactics  are  cnar- 
ncterizctl  by  a(?t;re.sslon.  subversion.  In- 
timidation, treachery,  and  broken  prom- 
ises 

The  Reds  have  400  line  divisions  In- 
cluding 175  Soviet.  145  Red  Chinese,  and 
80  satellite  Ru.s.sia  has  the  largest  air 
force  in  the  world  and  the  second  best 
navy  Including  over  500  submarines. 
She  has  A-bombs.  H-bombs,  and  guided 
mi.s.silc.1. 

We  have  met  this  threat  by  joining 
military  alliances  with  some  42  natloris 
of  the  world,  and  by  entering  into  bi- 
lateral treaties  with  Korea,  Free  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Phllippine.s  We  also 
have  regional  arrangemenl.s  through 
NATO.  SEATO.  the  Rio  Treaty,  and 
ANZUS.  as  well  as  participating  In  the 
Baghdad  Pact 

Throufh  these  collective  security 
agreements  we  are  able  to  build  up  the 
military  streneth  of  our  allies  and  to 
modernize  their  military  forces.  They 
enable  us  to  have  over  250  protective  air- 
bases  and  installations  around  the  p>e- 
riphery  of  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
The.se  agreemenUs  al.so  safeguard  our  ac- 
cess to  strategic  materials  badly  needed 
for  our  own  defen.se.  At  the  same  time 
they  enable  us  to  defend  ourselves  and 
the  Free  World  at  the  least  po.sslble  cost. 

Between  the  years  1950  and  1957  our 
own  defense  cost  u-s  $277  tiilllon.  Our 
present  strength  Is  slightly  over  900.000 
men.  44.000  aircraft,  and  1,900  naval 
ships  including  reserves. 

During  the  same  period  we  furnished 
our  aUies  In  NATO  $19  7  billion  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  During  that  period 
NATO  countries  spent  $105  billion.  Can- 
ada. Australia,  and  New  Zealand  spent 
$17  billion,  or  a  total  of  $142  billion  In- 
cluding our  share  of  $19.7  billion. 
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The.se  figures  disclose  the  defense  of 
this  area  is  not  a  one-way  street  main- 
tained entirely  at  our  own  expense,  but 
that  our  NATO  allies  are  contributing 
their  share.  For  the  expenditure  of 
$19  7  billion  to  NATO  In  addition  to  our 
own  forces,  NATO  now  has  4.7  million 
men  under  arms.  32  000  aircraft,  and 
2  500  combatant  vesses.  In  other  words 
for  this  comparatively  small  amount  we 
have  about  5  times  a.-  many  men.  two- 
thirds  as  many  airplanes,  and  over  600 
more  naval  vessels  than  what  we  ob- 
tained for  $277  billion  for  our  own 
forces— see  chart  in  committee  report, 
pace  24.  During  the  period  referred  to 
NATO  countries  spent  over  five  times  as 
much  for  their  own  defense  as  we  did. 
For  example,  in  1957  they  put  up  $7 
for  every  dollar  we  contributed  to  our 
mutual  defen.se 

The  system  of  defensive  alliances  over 
the  world  has  built  uji  a  total  strength 
In  which  our  home  forces  represent  only 
about  one-flfth  of  tne  ground  force 
strength,  one-half  of  the  combat  planes 
available,  and  one-th.rd  of  the  naval 
craft  In  readine.ss. 

It  is  extremely  dou  jtful  if  we  could 
have  built  up  an  equivalent  amount  of 
manpower  and  arman-.ent  by  ourselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  terrific  drain  on 
our  re.sources  both  In  men  and  dollars. 
In  addition,  we  liave  ottained  more  than 
250  airfields,  newer  e.-.rly-warnlng  sys- 
tems,   better    communication    systems, 

and   improved   and   modernized   support 
unlta. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  able 
to  build  up  such  a  tremendous  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  force  for  so  much  less 
money  Is  becau.se  It  costs  so  much  less 
to  maintain  an  allied  .soldier.  Each  year 
It  casts  the  United  States,  taking  into 
consideration  pay  allowance,  stibsist- 
ence,  and  individual  clothing.  $3,515  for 
every  American  soldier.  To  maintain 
an  American  soldier  overseas.  Including 
transportation,  fringe  benefits,  and  so 
forth,  costs  an  additional  $3,000 

It  costs  a  great  deal  less  to  maintain 
foreign  soldiers  For  example.  It  costs 
annually  only  $147  to  maintain  a  Tai- 
wan serviceman.  In  Korea  $302.  In 
Greece  $424,  In  Pakistan  $485,  In  Brazil 
$776.  in  the  Netherlands  $822,  in  France 
$1,440,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  $1,- 
863.  This  is  an  average  of  only  $470  per 
man  to  maintain  an  allied  serviceman 
abroad — see  chart  in  committee  report, 
page  26 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  new  turn  to  the 
field  of  economic  aid.  Many  feel  it  is 
more  important  than  military  aid  and 
I  believe  it  is  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

As  of  February  I.  1958.  the  main  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  has  made  credit  and  grant 
agreements  with  15  Free  World  countries 
totaling  $1,574,000,000.  Their  goal  is 
to  gain  control  of  these  countries  by  eco- 
nomic penetration  and  then  by  subver- 
sion. It  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to 
Ignore  this  new  threat  and  not  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  meet  it. 

To  withdraw  our  support  from  these 
economic  programs  would  be  to  hand 
over  one  by  one  these  free  coimtries  to 
the  Communists.  We  are  meeting  this 
threat  in  a  number  of  ways.  While  our 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee  cut  the  Pres- 
idents  request  $339  million,  largely  in 
the  military  field.  It  did  not  make  any  re- 
duction in  the  economic  field.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  added  $8  million  to  the 
program. 

In  my  judgment  further  cuts  In  the 
authorization  would  involve  elimination 
or  curtailment  of  important  phases  of 
the  program. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
that  the  pensonnel  carrjing  out  the  eco- 
nomic pha.ses  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram were  poorly  qualified  to  perform 
their  assignments.  In  many  cases  they, 
have  not  received  proper  training. 
Sometimes  there  are  language  deficien- 
cies. Frequently,  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
there  Is  no  a.ssurance  of  proper  con- 
tinuity of  the  program.  It  is  thought 
by  authorizing  this  additional  amount 
some  of  these  mistakes  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
better  trained  and  qualified  personnel 
in  the  field  so  as  to  carry  out  a  more 
efficient  program. 

Last  year  we  made  a  significant  change 
In  our  pohcy  of  economic  aid.  Instead 
of  following  the  practice  of  giving  grants 
to  countries  which  require  no  repayment 
the  Congress  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500  million  for  a  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  in  addition  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $625  million  for  use, 
beginning  fiscal  year  1959.  This  makes 
It  possible  to  engage  In  long-range  eco- 
nomic programs  so  badly  needed  in 
many  of  the  newly  Lndef>endent  and  un- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  If  we 
do  not  help  stabilize  the  economy  of  these 
countries,  it  is  a  sure  thing  the  Commu- 
nists will  in  an  effort  to  get  them  on 
their  side. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  converts  the  loan 
fund  to  a  Government  corporation  there- 
by making  it  a  more  effective  meaiis  for 
providing  such  assistance.  In  so  doing  it 
has  In  no  way  lessened  Congressional 
control  of  the  fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  making  It  a  Government  corporation 
It  gives  Congress  additional  control  over 
the  fund  by  making  it  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  more 
clearly  separate   the  military  fimctions 
of  the  mutual  security  bill  from  the  eco- 
nomic.   For  the  first  time  we  recognize 
defense  support  is  in  reality  economic 
aid.    Defense  support  is  economic  assist- 
ance  to  certain   nations   which   receive 
United  States  military  aid  in  order  that 
they  may  support  larger  military  forces 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do. 
As  I  have  expressed  on  nimierous  oc- 
casions,  I   believe   under   the   point   4, 
or  technical  assistance  programs,  if  con- 
fined to  its  original  purposes  whereby  we 
give  technical  assistance,  our  knowledge 
and  skills,  to  undeveloped  coimtries  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  education,  we  get  more  for  our 
money  than  under  almost  any  other  pro- 
gram.    I  am  glad  to  report  these  pro- 
grams, to  a  very  large  extent,  are  belns: 
so  limited.    Next  year  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  f imds  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
United  States  technicians,  the  training 
of  local  participants,  and  for  services  of 
American  universities  and  contractors. 


Only  about  8  percent  will  be  spent  on 
supphes  and  equipment. 

By  the  very  nature  of  these  programs 
they  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  peoples  in  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries and  have  garnered  for  us  a  most 
important  measure  of  good  will  and 
understanding  at  the  grassroot  levels. 
This  has  done  much  to  keep  these  coun- 
tries out  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  of  parts  of  a 
program  that  is  global  in  scope.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  some  waste,  some 
inefficiency,  some  poor  personnel,  and 
some  unwise  programing.  But  these  de- 
fects must  always  be  weighed  against 
the  benefits  that  we  Americans  derive 
from  a  stronger  world  of  free  people. 

There  have  been  many  charges  made 
to  discredit  tlie  program  which  upon  in- 
vestigation have  been  found  to  be  false. 
Such  ridiculous  charges  have  been  made 
that  we  have  furnished  rcfrigeratois  to 
Eskimos,  dress  suits  to  Greek  under- 
takers and  baths  for  camel  drivers  in 
Egypt,  and  so  forth.  Your  committee 
has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  over 
90  such  charges  and  the  truth  concerning 
same  will  be  found  in  the  hearings. 

Undoubtedly  today  we  will  also  hear 
many  complaints  that  all  we  are  doing 
under  this  program  is  to  try  to  buy 
friends  and  that  we  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful citing  such  incidents  as  occurred 
in  Lebanon  and  South  America.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  if  the  only  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  buy  friends  I 
would  not  favor  it.  Everything  we  do 
should  be  solely  for  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  and  for  promoting  peace. 
While  we  may  not  have  won  friends  in 
some  instances,  this  program  has  been 
effective.  Since  its  inaugTiration  in 
1950  only  North  Vietnam  and  Tibet 
have  been  added  to  the  Red  bloc.  If 
this  program  has  not  been  effective  why 
does  the  Soviet  spend  $18  million  a  year 
to  jam  the  Voice  of  America  so  as  to 
prevent  our  telling  the  world  of  our  ac- 
complishments. At  every  opportunity 
she  tries  to  stir  up  strife  against  us  but 
fortunately  without  too  much  success. 

Critics  of  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  has 
a  direct  beneficial  effect  upon  our  own 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly 
80  cents  of  every  dollar  of  mutual  se- 
curity funds — a  higher  percentage  for 
military  hardware — will  be  spent  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  United  States;  and 
all  the  dollars  will  ultimately  be  spent 
here. 

For  example,  the  expenditures  in  the 
economic  field  help  United  States  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers.  Between  the 
years  1948-57  there  was  spent  $1,891 
billion  for  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  $423  million  for  com  and  $1,783 
billion  for  wheat.  According  to  ICA 
during  the  last  year  there  was  spent 
$3,690,000  with  Caterpillar  Co.,  $3,726,000 
with  International  Harvester,  and  so 
forth. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  provides  employment  for 
over  600,000  Americans  in  factories  and 
on  farms  each  year. 

I  believe  both  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary programs  should  be  continued  for 
our  ovm  self-interest.  Without  them 
we  might  find  ourselves  standing  alone 
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in  a  hostile  worlcr  with  neither  friends 
nor  allies  to  support  us  in  our  resistance 
to  the  totalitarian,  alien  doctrines  of  the 
Kremlin.  I  only  hope  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  the  wisdom  to  continue 
the  mutual  security  prosram  and  there- 
by help  insiue  that  war  is  averted. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  said,  "We 
must  carry  forward  the  never-ending 
fight  for  peace,  for  security,  for  sound, 
sane  and  progressive  government  in 
America." 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.)  Eighty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  53] 

Everett 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

George 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Gregory 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Gwlnn 

Hale 

Hiirrlson.  Nebr. 

H'-bert 

Hillings 

Horun 

Jackson 

James 

Jenkins 

Kluczynskl 

McCarthy 

McCviUocb 

Meader 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Moore 

Morris 

Norblad 

Norxell 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  ihe 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  caused  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  335  Members 
answered  to  their  names,  disclosing  a 
quorum  to  be  present,  and  he  submitted 
a  list  of  the  absentees  for  printing  in 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr, 
Gordon]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.  R.  12181.  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  This  will  be  my 
last  opportunity  to  speak  in  this  august 
body  in  support  of  the  annual  renewal 
of  the  mutual  security  program  which  I 
have  steadfastly  worked  for  from  the 
beginning  as  the  surest  means  of  win- 
ning the  cold  war  and  preventing  its 
eruption  into  hot  war. 

As  most  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
know,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
imdergo  major  surgery  for  a  circulatory 
condition,   and   although   I   have    been 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Ay  res 
Barden 
Bass,  N   H. 
Baumhart 
Belcher 
Bonner 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Carrigg 
Celler 
Chelf 

Christopher 
Clark 
Coad 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
Dies     * 
Dooley 
Eberhiwter 


Phllbln 

Powell 

TPreston 

Radwan 

Rains 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rllcy 

Robeson.  Va. 

Robl.son.  N   Y. 

Saund 

Scott  N   C. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Shuford 

Smith.  M1S.S. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomson,  Wyo, 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wier 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 


making  good  progress  under  the  skilled 
and  devoted  attention  of  my  doctors,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  drastically  to 
curtail  my  activities  and  to  arrange  my 
retirement  to  private  life  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  voice  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  many 
kindnesses  and  the  understanding  which 
have  been  extended  me  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  F'oreign  Affairs 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  particularly  happy  that  it  has  been 
po.ssible  for  my  esteemed  and  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Morgan,  to  take  over  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  during 
my  physical  incapacity.  Dr.  Morgan 
has  not  spared  himself  and  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  conducting  the  meet- 
in!;s  of  the  committee  and  steering  the 
important  mutual  security  bill  through 
the  committee  to  the  floor.  Under  his 
leadership  the  bill  has  boon  very  greatly 
rcviserf  and  improved  from  tjie  original 
draft  submitted  by  the  Executive.  Dr. 
Morgan  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  problems  which  are  inherent  in  cer- 
tain weaknes.ses  that  have  developed  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
has  assured  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  he  will  arrange 
for  a  continuous  policy  review  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  do  everything  possible  to 
eliminate  waste,  extravagance,  and  in- 
efficiency. It  is  my  belief  that  many  of 
the  new  provisions  which  have  been 
written  into  the  present  bill  under  his 
leadership  will  go  far  toward  improving 
existing  conditions. 

I   am   esi^ecially   pleased    today   to   be 
able  to  say  that  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  have  as  its  chairman  a  legislator 
who  has  already  ably  demonstrated  his 
outstanding    qualifications    and    fitness 
for  the  post.     I  know  that  every  one  of 
us  will  be  proud  of  the  record  he  and 
the  committee  will  make.     I  al.so  wish  to 
say  a  word  in  prai.se  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from   Ohio,   my   dear   friend 
John  Vorvs,  who.  like  me.  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection.     The  minority  and 
the  entire  Hou.se  will  feel  his  ab.sence  in 
this  Hall  and  \\  ill  mi.ss  his  wise  counsel 
and  debate      I  know  that  he  will  carry 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  for 
his    future    happiness    and    success    in 
whatever  endeavors  he  may  undertake. 
It   is   not   my   purp)ose   to  discuss  the 
specific  provisiorLs  of  the  bill  before  us 
today.     They  are  being  covered  in  more 
detail  by  Dr    Morgan.   Mr    Vorvs,  and 
other    members    of    the    committee.      I 
simply  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  ha.s  reported 
this    bill    after    extended    hearings    and 
most   careful    deliberation   as    the    best 
legislative    an.<;wer    it   could   Rive    to    the 
challenge  confronting  our  Nation  as  a 
result  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated     countries      of      the 
w^orld.     You  will  note  from  reading  the 
committee   report    that   the   mutual-se- 
curity program  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 
tension of  $20  billion  in  military  assist- 
ance to  our  allies,  who  have  in  turn  spent 
$122   billion  of  their  own  funds  to  de- 
velop their  mutual-defense  capacity,  and 
that  they  have  put  up  $7  for  every  dol- 
lar we  contributed  to  their  armed  forces 


in  1957.  While  we  have  been  making 
this  $20  billion  contribution,  our  own 
defense  ha-s  coht  us  $277  billion  from 
1950  through  1957.  Without  our  alhes 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
spent  much  vaster  sunvs  in  building  up 
our  own  defense  strength. 

The  Communists  are  still  maintaining 
nearly  400  line  divisions  and  have  the 
largest  air  force  in  the  world.  The  Com- 
munist leadt^rs  cannot  help  knowing  in 
their  hearts  that  they  run  no  rusk  of  our 
ever  waging  an  aggressive  war  against 
them  and  that  our  expenditures  have 
been  made  \Aith  the  greatest  reluctiince 
out  of  sheer  nece.s&ity  to  build  a  deter- 
rent against  attack. 

Our  mutual-.security  expenditures 
have  given  us  a  string  of  over  250  ba.ves 
and  installatiorLs  strategically  located 
around  the  world  which  help  provide 
this  powerful  deterrent  agauiit  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  It  Is 
costly,  but  the  only  alternative  us  even 
costlier  and  there  is  every  rea-^on  to  be- 
lieve that  the  costlier  alternative,  which 
would  mean  our  going  it  alone,  would 
not,  and  could  not,  be  effective  Actu- 
ally, the  funds  we  exix-nd  on  mutual  se- 
curity are  a  le.ss  costly  investment,  an 
uisurance  policy  against  attack. 

For  example,  it  costs  us  $6,500  a-  year 
to  transport  and  maintain  an  American 
sei-viceman  abroad  without  counting  his 
weapon.s.  The  cost  is  much  less  for  for- 
eign .soldiers,  ranging  from  $240  for  a 
Turkish  to  $1,863  for  a  British  soldier, 
and  thi>  average  cost  is  only  $840.  Sim- 
ple arithmetic  shows  tliat  it  Is  a  good 
investment  for  us  as  well  as  our  allies 
to  contribute  to  the  supjxjrt  of  their 
forces  where  their  economies  are  unable 
to  sustain  this  burden  without  ouU>ide 
help. 

As   I   take   part   in    this   debate   It    is 
heartening  to  realize  that  betUT  under- 
standing  of   the   true   facts   concerning 
the  mutual  security  program,  its  neces- 
sity and  its  effects,  is  increasing.     The 
committee    report    emphasizes    a     fact 
which  is  becoming  better  realized,  that 
large  cuts  in  or  elimination  of  the  mu- 
tual  security   program   would   not   only 
harm  our  defense  effort,  but  would  in- 
crease  the   present   economic    recession 
here  at  home.     Nearly  80  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  mutual  security  funds  is  spent 
in  the  United  States  and  all  is  ultimately 
spent   here.     Nearly   600,000  Americans 
in    factories    and    on    farms    owe    their 
employment  to  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram.    I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  chart 
which  apix'ars  on  page  11  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  shows  how  signifi- 
cantly  the   program   has  utilized   major 
commodities    produced    in    the    United 
States       From    April    3.     1948.    through 
June  30.  1957,  $2,370  million  of  mutual 
.security  funds  have  been  spent  for  cot- 
ton. $1,891  million  for  machinery.  $1,783 
million  for  wheat,  $477  million  for  petro- 
leum,   $466   million   for   iron   and   steel, 
$423  million  for  qorn.  $406  million  for 
chemicals.  $404  mHlion  for  coal  and  $351 
million  for  motor  vehicles     These  figures 
do  not  include  the  very  large  sums  spent 
on  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  .sold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  local  currencies. 
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Although  my  health  did  not  permit  me 
to   participate   in   nor   to   attend   many 
of  the  recent  committee  hearings.  I  have 
followed  them  and  have  examined  the 
evidence  submitted  with  close  attention. 
My  conviction  has  been  confirmed  that 
our  security  and  the  security  and  free- 
dom of  our  children  and  grandchildren 
depend  upon  the  collective  security  sys- 
tem which  has  been  built  up  through  our 
foreign-aid    program.     No   witness    has 
ever  been  able  to  suRgest  a  workable  or 
safe     alternative.     I     dislike     spending 
money  for  military  assistance  as  muc  h  as 
anyone  possibly  can.     During  the  war  I 
supix)rtcd  every  measure  to  increase  our 
strtngth  and  insure  victory.    In  a  sense, 
the  war  never  has  ended.    It  has  shifted 
instead  to  a  different  but  just  as  deadly 
version,  which  we  six-ak  of  as  the  cold 
war.     Our  own  .safety  and  security  de- 
mand that  we  maintain  the  fight  which 
we  are  waginc  through  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  to  pie.'-<i  ve  our  freedom. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  for  the  pres- 
ent bill  as  a  measure  which  is,  to  u.se  the 
words  of  Admiral  Radford,  part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  defen.-se." 

Mr.  VORYS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  announce  the  next  part  of  general 
debate. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.sourj  I  Mr.  Car- 
NAHAN)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr  Merrovi!.  have  gone  all 
over  the  United  StaU-s  talking  to  thou- 
sands of  people,  explaining  with  charts 
what  this  program  is  8 bout.  We  asked 
them  to  do  it  before  our  committee  and 
we  were  so  impressed  that  we  have  asked 
them  to  do  it  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today;  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
I  now  yield  20  mmuUs  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Merrow).  I 
understand  a  similar  amount  of  time  will 
be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, so  that  they  may  give  us  this  ex- 
planation from  the  charts  that  has  been 
so  useful. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  25  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  may 
proceed. 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  25  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  now  allot 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr  Merrow ].  such  part  of  it  as  he  may 
use,  and  I  ask  that  he  now  come  to  the 
floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  has  20  minutes 
time  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
neither  of  us  is  going  to  use  the  entire 
time  allotted  to  us  in  one  continuous 
speech.  We  are  going  to  talk  back  and 
forth  and  It  Is  his  intention  to  yield  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  me. 

With  the  assistance  of  several  charts 
we  have  here  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  will  attempt  to  explain 
'>ome  of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  mu- 
tual-security program  as  we  have  been 
attempting  to  explain  the  program  in 


several  sections  of  the  country.  We  are 
not  going  to  speak  simultaneously,  sd- 
though  that  might  be  doing  you  a  favor, 
for  we  would  get  through  a  little  sooner. 
At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  under  discassion  today  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mutual-security  program, 
commonly  called  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. I  sometimes  think  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  American-aid  program.  It 
has  at  times,  been  uncoraplimentarily 
and  recklessly  called  the  great  give- 
away, the  great  handout,  and  the  pour- 
ing' of  the  taxpayers'  money  down  a  rat- 
hole.  I  think  this  clarifies  the  subject 
which  we  have  under  discu.ssion  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  is  all  of  thfise  thinj^s,  of 
course,  it  should  be  terminated. 

As  has  been  said  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   I  Mr.  Vorys),  we 
have       done       considerable       speaking 
throuphout  the  country.     My  colleague 
and  I  have  been  in  39  cities  in  27  States 
of  the  country  and  have  given  88  plat- 
form  addre&ses,   and  wherever   possible 
tho.se  platform  addresses  have  been  fol- 
lowed   by    question    periods.     We    have 
participated  in  33  TV  programs,  31  radio 
procrams    extending    anywhere    from    a 
minute   to   half   an   hour,   and   we   have 
conducted  29  press  conferences. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  we  find  that  once  the 
program  is  explained  and  the  people 
realize  the  great  benefits  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  mutual  .security  program, 
they  are  overwhelmingly  in  support  of 
the  program  and  its  continuation.  Some 
wonder  why  we  do  not  even  authorize 
and  ai)propnate  more  fimds. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  would  Uke,  if 
po.ssible,  to  make  our  complete  presenta- 
tion. We  have  several  charts  and  we 
wish  to  cover  all  of  them.  Then,  if  time 
l)ermius,  we  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  question  that  any  of  you 
may  wish  to  ask. 

This  first  map  shows  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  special  reference  to  the 
United  States.  You  note  the  line  from 
Chicago  to  Moscow  shows  that  it  is  only 
4.600  miles.  We  are  not  far  apart  in 
miles,  and  we  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  together  in  travel  time.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  that  there  are  several  red 
dots  on  the  map.  These  dots  represent 
areas  of  defense  bases.  They  are  not 
themselves  defense  bases  but  areas  in 
which  we  have  developed  defense  bases. 
We  have  gotten  these  defense  bases, 
through  the  help  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  had  we  received  no 
other  benefits  from  the  program  but 
these  bases,  we  would  have  gotten  our 
money  s  worth. 

Mr.  MERROW.  And,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  has  about 
250  military  installations  around  the 
world  and  that  we  are  negotiating  at  the 
present  time  to  place  our  IRBM  missiles 
on  bases  in  allied  countries.  By  this  pro- 
gram to  date  the  potential  of  our 
friends  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
therefore  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
continue  the  program  In  the  interest  of 
our  own  security  and  the  security  of  the 
Free  World. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  next  chart 
shows  the  division  in  these  particular 


categories:  populaticm,  areas,  steel,  coal, 
and  others  are  shown  on  the  chart.     The 
United  States  has  6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world.    The  other  inde- 
pendent countries  have  60  percent  of  the 
population    of    the   world.     The   Soviet 
bloc  has  34   percent,     m  steel   the   di- 
vision is  about  equal  between  the  three 
groups,  with  the  United  States  in  a  little 
stronger  position:  in  coal,  about  the  same 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion, and  so  on  through  the  others.    We 
think  the  important  part  shown  by  this 
chart  is  that  so  long  as  the  countries 
making    up   the   central   portion   of   the 
chart  maintain  their  national  independ- 
ence, the  usual  relationships  between  in- 
dependent countries  will  be  carried  on 
between  tliese  countries  and  the  United 
States.      We    will    pool    our    resources, 
so  to  speak,  but  if  the  countries  mak- 
ing up  this  section  of  the  chart — and 
it  is  the  largest  section  in  most  cases — ■ 
should  one  by  one  become  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  you  can  see  that  we  would  be 
isolated  more  and  more  and  eventually 
might  have  to  attempt  to  go  it  aione. 
These  countries  in  this  bloc  are  coun- 
tries that  are  nationally  independent.    To 
me  the   important   thing   is   that   they 
maintain    their    national   independence. 
Our  mutual  security  program  has  helped 
them  to  get  their  independence,  and  is 
now  helping  them  to  strengthen  their 
position  of  mdependence. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Any  appraisal,  in  my 
opinion,  of  United  States  foreign  pohcy 
ought  to  take  into  account  and  must  take 
into  account  the  type  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  So,  before  explaining  this  chart, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  attention  very 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  world 
filled  with  tremendous  power.  Enrico 
Fermi,  who  has  been  called  the  archi- 
tect of  the  atomic  age,  in  1942  succeeded 
in  making  the  discover^'  of  the  controlled 
nuclear  reaction  and  the  announcement 
was  made  to  Dr.  Conant,  of  Harvard,  by 
Dr.  Compton  who  said  over  the  phone: 

The  Italian  navigator  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  New  World. 


And  indeed  he  had.  because  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era.    Now 
we  have  the  space  era,  so  both  eras  are 
running  concurrently.    Of  course,  Fermi 
had  to  work  on  the  mathematical  discov- 
eries made  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  who  is 
undoubtedly   the  greatest  mind  of  this 
century.    Everybody,  I  think,  is  famihar 
with    the   famous   Einstein   formula — E 
equals  MC  squared.    I  would  not  attempt 
to  explain,  of  course,  how  it  is  derived, 
because  there  are  very  few  people,  as  I 
understand  it,  who  can  do  this.    But  I 
think  we  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
power  behind  the  formula  by  keeping  in 
mind  that  E  equals  the  energy  when  a 
certain  amount  of  mass  is  transformed 
into  energy.    In  other  words,  when  mass 
in   the  hydrogen   bomb   is   transformed 
into  energy,  then  E  equals  M,  whatever 
the  weight  is,  whether  it  is  a  gram  or  a 
poimd,  multiplied  by  C  squared.     C  is 
the  important  factor,  which  is  the  speed 
of  Ught  at  186,000  miles  a  second  or  30 
billion  centimeters  per  second. 

So,  if  you  have  1  gram  of  matter,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  it  is  trans- 
formed into  energy,  then  the  energy'  in 
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erKs  Is  equal  to  1 — If  It  Is  1  gram — multi- 
plied by  30  billion  squared;  or  when  1 
gram  is  transferred  into  energy,  it  Is 
900,000.000.000  billion  ergs  or  25  million 
kilowatt-hours,  or  the  amount  of  energy 
generated  by  the  Grand  Coulee  E>am 
running  at  full  capacity  for  12 '2  hours. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  foreign  pol- 
icy? It  has  everything  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  because  the  mind  of  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  going  into  the  atom  and  di- 
-  vesting  it  of  its  hidden  energy,  and  with 
the  hydrogen  bomb  there  is  no  city  on 
this  earth  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  sim- 
ply a  hole  in  the  ground.  Therefore,  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  developed  in  such 
a  way  that  we  preserve  the  peace. 

So.  this  is  a  world  filled  with  tremen- 
dous power  and.  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  rather  sharply  divided  world  with 
the  Communist  bloc  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  free  nations  on  the  other.  We  find 
ourselves  the  leader  of  the  Free  World, 
with  tremendous  responsibility.  The 
Communists  would  destroy  the  freedoms 
which  we  often  take  for  granted:  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as.'-embly. 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  individual  to 
develop  according  to  his  innate  ability. 

So.  then,  we  are  in  a  world  filled  with 
power.  We  are  in  a  sharply  divided 
world.  We  find  that  the  conflict  is 
joined  and  involves  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  sentence  that  was  in  the 
Declaration  of  Wasliington  in  1956. 
agreed  to  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  in  which  it 
was  said : 

>  We  are  conscious  that  In  this  year  1956 
there  still  rages  the  age-old  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  that  man  hivs  his  origin 
and  destiny  In  God  and  those  who  treat 
man  as  If  lie  were  destined  merely  to  servo 
a  state  machine. 

This  is  obviously  as  true  today  as 
when  it  was  first  stated.  On  this  chart 
we  show  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries and  how  they  are  .strategically  lo- 
cated. This  is  the  division  of  the 
population  of  the  world;  total  world 
population  2.750,000.000.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  Bloc  35  percent  or  950  million. 
The  newly  independent  countries  25 
percent,  or  700  million. 

The  Free  World:  The  United  States  6 
percent  and  the  rest  of  it  40  percent 
with  a  total  of  1.100.000,000. 

The  newly  independent  countries  are 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon.  Ghana,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Israel,  Jordan,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Ma- 
laya, Morocco,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  Vietnam. 

Strategically  located,  they  have  won 
their  independence  in  recent  years  and 
our  problem  throucih  the  mutual-secu- 
rity program  is  to  keep  the  Free  World 
free  and  to  help  these  nations  maintain 
their  independence  because,  if  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  free  nations  and  the 
newly  independent  countries,  can  be  kept 
together  and  free,  then  we  need  not  fear. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  25  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  world  have  gotten  their 
national  Independence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.     In  the  period  that  we 


have  had  foreign  aid  or  the  mutual -.se- 
curity program,  one-fourth  of  the  people 
of  the  earth  have  l>ecome  nationally  in- 
dependent. I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  say  that  we  are  only  squandering 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  foreign-aid 
programs  because  there  are  no  accom- 
plishments— they  say.  They  say  that 
the  world  is  fast  going  Communistic. 

This  chart  shows  that  that  statement 
Just  is  not  true.  As  many  people  have 
gained  their  national  independence  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  as  have  gone 
Communist.  In  fact,  the  .score  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Free  World.  Our  forrit;n-aid 
program  has  helped  these  ijeople  to  gain 
their  independence  in  the  first  place  and. 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  Is  now  helping 
them  to  strengthen  their  position  of  in- 
dependence. 

This  chart  shows  the  strategic  mate- 
rials from  other  free  nations. 

The  dark  red  in  each  of  the  items 
shows  the  imports  and  the  yellow  shows 
the  domestic  production. 

This  chart  al.so  shows  Just  how  Inter- 
dependent the  free  nations  of  the  earth 
are  and  it  shows  just  how  de|)endrnt 
we  are  upon  the  other  independent  na- 
tions throughout  the  earth.  If  you  ex- 
amine this  chart  the  facts  it  reveals  are 
rather  startling. 

This  is  the  item  of  nickel.  We  must 
import  9G  percent  of  the  nickel  that  we 
use. 

This  Is  mercury.  We  must  import  67 
percent. 

Platinum,  98  percent. 

Antimony,  88  percent. 

Tungsten,  59  percent. 

Bauxite.  78  percent. 

Natural  rubber.  100  percent. 

Ttn.  100  percent. 

Chrome.  91  percent. 

Industrial  diamonds,  100  percent. 

Mant'anese.  86  percent. 

Cubalt.  80  percent. 

If  these  countries,  that  are  still  main- 
taining their  national  indeix>ndence. 
from  which  these  items  come  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  then  we 
will  not  get  these  materials.  We  know- 
that  if  the.se  materials  should  be  denied 
tliat  our  own  great  industry  would  slow- 
down. If  enough  of  them  are  denied, 
our  industry  will  come  to  a  halt.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  doing  for  us.  It  is  mak- 
ing available  these  ab.solutely  essential 
materials  for  our  industry.  We  could 
show  on  other  charts  numerous  other 
items  important  to  our  industry  that 
must  be  imported.  Incidentally,  this 
chart  on  imports  is  an  excellent  argu- 
ment for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  chart  deals  with  another  element 
In  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Congressman  Merrow  has  just  told  you 
we  are  in  a  world  filled  with  power,  so 
much  power  that  we  are  not  sure  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a 
sharply  divided  world.  Never,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  world  been  quite  so 
.sharply  divided  as  it  Is  at  this  moment. 
It  is  divided  not  necessarily  in  power 
blocs  as  in  the  past,  but  divided,  and 
rallying,  behind  ideologies — the  Ideology 
of  democracy  and  freedom  and  abund- 
ance and  security— and  the  ideology  of 
international  communism. 


Thl.s  chart  de.scribe.s  the  lot  of  human- 
ity throuchout  the  earth  In  any  con- 
sideration of  our  own  national  welfare 
in  the  future,  we  must  take  Into  coivsid- 
eration  all  of  humanity.  This  chart 
gives  a  comparison  between  the  devel- 
o;)ed  areas  and  the  underdevt  l».ped  areas 
in  five  catei;ones. 

The  f\rst  category  Is  income.  The  long 
line  at  the  lop  represents  the  averat:e 
annual  income  of  those  wlio  live  In  the 
developed  areas.  The  developed  area 
Includes  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  other  more  highly  develo|>ed  coun- 
tries Here  you  see  average  annual 
income  per  person  in  the  de\ eloped 
areas.  Including  the  United  States,  ia 
$1,400  a  year.  In  the  underdeveloped 
nrras.  which  Includes  most  of  the  human 
beings  living'  at  this  lime,  it  averages 
$120  p>er  year. 

If  there  was  a  line  representinT  the 
United  States  and  another  line  repre- 
senting some  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries,  the  di.'^parity  would  be  even 
wider  than  is  shown  here. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  power 
or  lack  of  power  In  the  developed  areaa 
we  have  2.200  kilowatts  of  electricity  per 
person  per  year  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  there  is  80  kilowatts  per  person  per 
year. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  roads 
or  lack  of  roads.  In  the  developed  areas 
we  have  a  thousand  miles  of  road  for 
each  thou.«and  miles  of  area.  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  there  is  75  miles 
of  road  per  1.000  .square  miles  of  area  in 
compari.son  to  the  1.000. 

These  two  lines  on  the  chart  take  a 
little  steam  out  of  the  criticism  that 
in  the  foreign-aid  program  we  are  only 
wasting  the  taxpayers"  money  when  we 
are  helping  in  the  construction  of  gen- 
erating capacities  which  some  contend 
are  not  needed.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
chart  you  will  see  that  Kenerating  ca- 
pacity Is  needed  almost  anywhere. 
Many  roads,  they  say.  that  we  build  are 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money:  it  is  al- 
leged that  we  are  building  roads  that 
do  not  go  anywhere.  With  the  number 
of  roads  in  the  undeveloped  areas.  I  sub- 
mil  that  any  road  in  these  areas  must 
go  somewhere. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  life 
expectancy.  In  the  developed  areas  we 
can  expect  to  live  to  be  67  years  old. 
That  Is  still  encouragement  to  some  of 
us.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  they 
can  only  expect  to  live  to  be  36  years 
old. 

This  is  literacy  or  Illiteracy.  In  the 
developed  areas  we  are  95  percent  liter- 
ate. In  the  underdeveloped  areas  they 
are  35  percent  literate.  In  any  consid- 
eration of  foreign  policy  or  of  the  future 
of  our  own  great  country.  I  tinnk  we 
ought  to  keep  six  very  simple  things  in 
mine.  It  will  help  us  in  responding  to 
questions  on  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
aid.  I  shall  name  them  for  you  without 
lengthy  discussion. 

First,  most  of  the  people  of  the  world 
live  In  Asia  and  Africa.  If  world  order 
evolves  in  which  a  free  country  can  con- 
tinue to  be  free,  then  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa  will  play  an  important  role 
because  that  Is  where  most  of  the  people 
live.     Second,  most  of  Uie  people  of  the 
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world  are  not  of  the  white  race.  The 
white  race  Ls  In  the  minority.  Third, 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  eco- 
nomic illy  poor.  Pour:h.  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  do  not  have  enouuh 
of  the  proper  kind  of  food.  To  be 
b:  utal  about  It.  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  hungry.  F^.'th,  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  ire  sick.  Sixth. 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  illit- 
erate. On  that  ix)lnt  I  must  say  that 
most  of  the  children  of  the  wo'id  do  not 
KG  to  .school  becau.se,  a.*,  we  say  down  in 
the  Ozark.  "There  lusf  ain"f  no  .school  " 
Mr.  MERROW.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  May  28  and  29.  and  on  June  5. 
1957.  the  Foreii^n  AHairs  Committee  of 
the  House,  with  Congressman  Carnahan 
as  chairman,  heard  relit  lous  leaders  rep- 
resenting variou*^  denominations,  testify 
on  the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
Mates  to  a!>;,»st  people  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves.  May  I  read  the  list 
of  the  witnesses  who  ai)peared  the  first 
day: 

Dr.  Ralph  W  .^^oc'cmin.  minl.ster, 
Christ  Church.  New  Yo:k.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss,  e.xecutive  .secretary 
for  United  Nations  nnd  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  for  the  Board  of  World 
Peace  for  the  MethodiM  Church. 

The  late  Or  A  Powell  Davies.  minister. 
All  Souls  Church.  Unitarian.  Washing- 
ton. D   C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dur.  bishop  of  the 
Prote.stant  Episcopal  Church.  Diocese  of 
Washincton. 

Rabbi  Abraham  J  Feldman.  president. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America.  Hartford 
Conn. 

Rev  J.nmes  L.  Vlzzard.  S.  J.,  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference. 

I  cannot  read,  of  course,  everything 
that  was  presented  to  the  committee. 
As  typical  of  what  w.ts  said.  I  quote  Dr. 
Sockman,  ""we  do  not  conceive  of  the 
economic  aid  proposal?  as  a  giveaway 
program." 

Father  Vlzzard  said.  'If  we  dedicate 
our.-=elves  to  a  program  lor  shared  abun- 
dance, we  may  never  again  be  called 
upon  to  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  wealth 
to  a  program  of  .shared  disaster."" 

Rabbi  Feldman  stated:  "As  our  Na- 
tion, which  Is  so  privileged,  shares  its 
technology,  its  economic  abundance.  Its 
life-preserving  resource?,  our  actions  will 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  other  human  beings."' 

And  If  there  were  no  ether  rea.sons  for 
carrying  on  this  program  we  would  have 
sufficient  reason  in  the  moral  obligation 
as  the  wealthiest  Natlcn  In  the  world 
to  carry  on  a  program  of  helping  tho.'^e 
that  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
I  have  seen  deplorab'.e  conditions  In 
many  villages  around  the  world.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  I  could  say  to  the 
people  in  my  own  district  as  well  as  peo- 
ple el-sewhere  in  the  United  States  in 
a-sking  them  to  continue  to  supply 
money  for  improving  conditions  in  the 
Free  World  As  I  thought  the  matter 
over  I  recalled  the  acccunt  of  the  last 
judgment  which  we  are  all  familiar  with 
and  part  of  it  which  states,  as  you 
know:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
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ren.  ye  have  done  It  unto  Me."  Surely 
we  have  a  moral  obligation. 

This  chart  shows  the  breakdown  of 
what  was  made  available  for  this  year: 
$3,436,000,000.  Fifty-five  percent  is  for 
military  assistance:  defense  support  21 
percent:  all  others  24  percent. 

Military  assistance  is  $1,879  million; 
defense  suj>port.  $725  million;  develop- 
ment loan  fund.  $300  million;  technical 
cooperation.  $142  million;  special  assist- 
ance. $225  million,  and  other  programs, 
S16j  million. 

This  next  chart  shows  the  mutual  .<:e- 
euritv  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
It  set,s  forth  what  was  requested  and 
what  tl;e  committee  voted. 

Military  asMstance  $1,800,000,000  with 
a  cut  of  $lo0  million,  leaving  $1,640- 
000.000. 

Defense  support  $335  million  with  a 
cut  of  $60  million. 

Technical  cooperation  was  increased 
by  $8  million. 

Special  assistance  *212  million  with  a 

cut  of   $27   million.     Contingency  fund 

$200  million  with  a  cut  of  $200  million. 

All  ethers.  $106  million. 

So  the  total  cut  in  the  authorization 

was  $339  million. 

Here  is  the  division  of  the  expenditures 
as  requested  by  the  Executive;  Militarv 
assistance  46  percent;  defen<=e  supixji't 
21  percent:  de\elopment  loan  fund  16 
percent;  all  others  17  percent. 

That  gives  what  happened  to  the  re- 
quest in  th*?  committee.  Here  we  have 
a  summary  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
bill,  making  a  total  request  for  new 
money  amounting  to  $2. 9,')8. 000,000. 

'.  he  diflercnce  between  this  fijmre  and 
$3,940,000,000  which  was  the  program 
presented  by  the  Executive  is  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  of  $625  million 
which  was  authorized  last  year,  the  State 
Department  administrative  expen.se  au- 
thorization of  $6,700,000.  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  program  of  $12,500,000  pre- 
viously authorized  and  the  cut  voted  by 
the  Committee  of  S339  million.  This 
explains  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  authorization  that  is  carried  in  this 
bill. 

On  this  chart  we  see  the  mutual  .se- 
curity program  in  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  total  United  States  budget  which  is 
5  percent    or  $3,900,000,000. 

Defense  is  $41,600,000,000,  and  all 
otliers  is  $26,900,000,000. 

This  shows  what  a  small  part  of  the 
entii-e  b\idget  this  .so-called  foreign  aid. 
or  the  "great  giveaway  program"  is. 

I  feel  in  this  connection  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  some  other  figures.  I  have 
seen  in  the  press,  and  you  have  al.so  seen 
the  statement  that  since  the  last  war  we 
have  spent  $60  billion  plus  in  aid  pro- 
grams.    This  is  correct. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  many  of  us 
realize  just  how  much  we  have  spent  on 
our  own  Defense  Department?  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  that  figure 
amounted  to.  because  we  are  in  a  sharply 
divided  world,  a  world  filled  with  power, 
a  world  in  which  there  is  aggressive 
communism  seeking  to  dominate  the 
earth.  So  I  ask  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  tabulation  for  me. 

During  the  same  period  as  the  aid  pro- 
grams we  have  spent  in  excess  of  $351 


billion.  Now,  I  do  not  Intend  to  be  crit- 
ical of  defense  expenditures — I  voted 
for  them— but  I  think  in  order  to  get 
the  true  picture  we  should  say  that  since 
the  last  war  our  complete  defense — be- 
cau.se  we  are  considering  the  mutual 
security  program  as  much  a  part  of  our 
defense  as  any  dollars  spent  elsewhere 
in  our  defense  structure — we  have  spent 
in  excess  of  $400  billion.  $60  billion,  or 
15  percent  of  which  has  been  spent  for 
aid  programs. 

The    question    now    comes:  Is    It    a 
handout? 

Is  It  a  giveaway? 

Is  it  taking  the  taxpayers"  money  and 
pouring  it  down  rat  holes? 

What  has  been  accomplished?  And 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
various  accomplishments,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  we  saved  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  being  taken  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit;  we  kept  the  Mediterranean 
from  becoming  a  Soviet  lake:  we  reha- 
bilitated under  the  Mar.shall  plan  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe;  we  in- 
crea.-^ed  the  military  potential  of  our 
allies  4  or  5  times.  We  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  markets  of  the  Free  World 
open  to  us.  We  kept  the  strategic  re- 
sources of  the  Free  World  available  to 
our  industries.  We  checked  the  advance 
of  commimism.  and  we  stopped  insurrec- 
tions .started  by  the  Communists  in  vari- 
ous places.  The  Free  World  is  still  free 
and  our  own  security  has  been  vastly 
strengthened. 

Since  1950,  with  an  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $20  billion  by  the  United 
States  in  military  assistance,  our  allies 
have  spent  over  $122  billion.  The  NATO 
countries  have  been  vastly  strengthened. 
They  have  taken,  as  you  all  know,  a 
new  attitude  toward  a  possible  summit 
conference  within  the  last  2  or  3  months, 
as  exemplified  by  what  came  out  of  the 
recent  NATO  meeting  at  Copenhagen. 
Here  it  is:  Mutual  security  program, 
$3.9  billion;  the  regular  defense  budget. 
$41.6  billion.  We  strongly  support  all  of 
it. 

Mr.    CARNAHAN.    We  want  you   to 
take    a    good    look    at    it.     That    is    the 
great  giveaway,  5  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  I  insist  to  my  good  friends 
that   this  figure  for  the  total  national 
budget  is  perhaps  a  Republican  figure, 
because  by  the  time  we  get  through  with 
the  expenditures  for  the  year,  it  will  be 
more    than    that   amoimt    shown    here. 
Then,  if  the  total  expenditure  does  in- 
crease, this  piece  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  becomes  smaller.     There 
are  those  who  think  that  if  we  just  take 
this  program  out  completely  or  cut  ofif 
a  piece  of  it,  we  would  then  save  enough 
money  to  support  our  defense  effort  and 
increase   all    of   the   other   Government 
programs;  perhaps  pay  off  the  national 
debt,   reduce   taxes,  and  give  us  all  a 
bonus.     If  you  want  to  do  all  of  those 
things,  you  will  have  to  hunt  some  other 
place  besides  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
get  the  money.    That  small  part  is  the 
great  giveaway. 

It  reminds  me  of  butchering  time 
down  in  the  Ozarks,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  older  Members  can  remem- 
ber similar  occasions.  When  they 
butchered  several  hogs  all  In  1  day  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  neighbors  would 
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gather  In  to  help,  and  when  they  got 
ready  to  go  home  in  the  evening  every- 
body would  be  given  some  meat  to  take 
home  with  them.  The  shiftless  char- 
acter of  the  community  .spent  butcher- 
ing day  watching;  but  he  did  not  do 
much.  When  it  was  time  to  go  home,  he 
was  not  given  anything.  He  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  cut  of!  that  way,  so  he  swiped  a 
small  ham,  stuck  it  under  his  coat  and 
started  home.  On  the  way  home  he 
passed  the  community  church  where  the 
community  gather  for  the  cvenin';  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  the  annual  pro- 
tracted meeting.  He  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  the  usher  tho'ight  he  was  in- 
terested in  coming  to  church,  so  they 
took  him  down  to  the  front  of  the  church 
and  .sat  him  down  in  a  front  pew.  The 
preacher  had  just  taken  his  text,  and 
the  text  was,  'My  brethren,  you  must 
get  that  sin  out  of  your  bosom."  The 
preacher  would  exhort  and  then  get  back 
to  the  his  text  again,  "My  brethren,  you 
must  get  that  sin  out  of  your  bosom."' 
About  tlie  third  trip  around,  tlie  fellow 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he 
said.  "Here,  take  the  blame  thing.  Who 
ever  thought  anybody  could  rai.se  such  a 
stink  over  one  little  piece  of  meat." 

This  chart  partially  shows  the  impact 
of  the  foreign-aid  dollar  on  our  own 
economy;  in  other  words,  this  is  what 
happ>ens  to  the  dollars.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress sit  up  late  at  night  figuring  out  new 
ways  and  means  of  sending  out  ship- 
loads of  dollars  to  foreign  countries 
where  they  are  then  chucked  down  rat- 
holes  and  lost  to  our  economy. 

What  doc.<»  happen  to  the  dollars  that 
are  .sent  abroad?  This  is  the  story. 
When  money  is  allotted  to  a  foreign 
country  In  a  foreign-aid  program,  tJie 
very  first  time  the  money  is  spent  after 
it  is  allotted,  78  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
is  spent  within  the  United  States  buying 
products  of  our  ov.n  forests,  our  farms, 
our  mines,  and  our  factories,  or  paying 
for  the  services  performed  by  an  Ameri- 
can. Well,  you  say,  "What  happens  to 
the  22  cents?  I  suess  that  is  the  rathole 
money."  The  22  cents  is  also  American 
dollars.  They  may  change  hand.^  a  time 
or  two,  but  they  will  come  back  into  the 
economy  and  make  purchases  here.  You 
cannot  detach  1  E)cnny  of  1  foreign-aid 
dollar  from  our  own  economy.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  are  bought. 
Cotton.  $2.34  billion.  Machinery  noxt, 
wheat,  tobacco,  fats  and  oils,  petroleum. 
Iron  and  steel,  corn,  chemicals,  coal,  and 
motor  vehicles. 

The  foreign  aid  program  as  it  is.  in 
operation  or  has  been  in  operation  m 
the  last  few  years  furnishes  employment 
directly  for  about  600,000  United  States 
workmen.  That  many  people  have  jobs 
because  we  have  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, who  would  not  be  on  the  jobs  they 
are  on  now  If  wo  eliminated  the  pro- 
gram. And  since  that  many  people  are 
directly  employed,  getting  their  pay- 
checks each  week  or  every  2  weeks  or 
every  month.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a 
few  extra  grocery  clerks  and  an  extra 
barber  or  two.  and  perhaps  a  few  more 
taxi  drivers.  So  it  is  conservative  to  say 
that  the  foreign-aid  program,  as  it  has 
been  operating  the  last  3  or  4  years,  fur- 


nishes employment  for  1  million  workers 
in  our  own  country. 

We  are  often  asked.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  be  spending  money  on  a  foreign 
aid  program  when  we  have  unemploy- 
ment here  at  homo?"  If  we  want  to 
further  increase  unemployment  let  us 
discontinue  the  program.  A  vote  agaifLst 
the  forcii^n  aid  program  is  a  vote  to 
further  increa'^e  unemployment  right 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  this 
chart,  in  connection  with  what  has  jast 
been  said,  is  interesting.  Mutual  .'se- 
curity dollars  are  spent  in  the  United 
States,  75  percent  of  them  for  direct 
procurement  of  supplies.  The  calcula- 
tion is  between  75  percent  or  80  percent 
if  payments  to  Americans  overseas  is  in- 
cluded. In  addition  to  daect  procure- 
ment from  United  States  suppliers  the 
other  25  percent  of  mutual  security 
funds  expands  United  States  expert 
sales.  These  dollars  provide  employ- 
ment for  American  farmers  and  workers. 
In  1955  about  600. OCO  jobs  and  in  1957 
about  560.000  jobs.  This  decrea.  e  cor- 
responds to  the  cuts  in  mutual  security 
expenditure  over  the  past  2  years.  To 
the  extent  that  the  protjram  is  cut  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  cut  in  the  employment 
figures. 

When  one  discusses  this  program,  the 
question  is  often  a.-^ked.  "Hlw  does  the 
United  States  benefit  directly?"  Aside 
from  its  importance  to  our  security,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
money  is  spent  right  here  in  the  t\rl 
instance.  Of  course,  we  do  spend  money 
abroad.  But  that  money  must  come 
back,  because  JhLs  is  the  dollar  area. 
For  the  grants  which  we  make  avail- 
able under  this  program,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  keep  the  Free  World 
frre,  to  increa.se  the  military  pKjtential 
of  our  allies  and  to  fight  communism  on 
the  economic  front,  which  has  become 
an  extremely  imi>ortant  front. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  economic  pene- 
tration in  the  la.<^t  3  years,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  disastrous  and  foolhardy  to 
paralyze  this  program  by  drastic  cuts 
while  we  are  ahead  in  the  cold  war. 

In  many  instances  people  have  snid 
to  us,  throughout  the  country.  "Why 
don't  you  appropriate  more  money  in- 
stead of  le.ss?" 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  chart  deals  further  with  the  impact 
of  the  mutual  security  program  on  our 
own  economy.  This  side  of  the  chart 
shows  the  number  of  men  who  h'hve  lost 
jobs  in  the  period  January-February 
1957  to  January  1958. 

In  motor  vehicles  this  is  the  number, 
as  shown  on  the  chart.  If  we  hnd  not 
had  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  would 
have  had  27.000  more  unemployed  in 
the  motor  vehicle  industry. 

In  machinery,  here  is  the  number  of 
unemployed.  If  we  had  not  had  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  would  have 
had  to  add  23.800  to  that  figure. 

In  steel,  there  is  this  gigantic  figure 
in  comparison  to  the  other.s.  And  if 
we  had  not  had  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  would  ha\e  added  55.900.  The 
other  categories  are  shown  here,  with 
the  figures. 

The  committee  reduced  the  program 
by    $339    million.     That    reduction    re- 


lieved 53.000  people  In  this  country  of 
Uie  opportunity  of  having  a  Job.  We 
just  cut  off  53.000  by  the  cut  that  we 
made.  If  llio.se  53.000  could  be  kept  on 
the  payioUs.  they  might  buy  a  few  auto- 
mobiles, and  my  people  down  in  my  Dis- 
trict might  sell  a  little  more  glass. 

Mr.  MERIiOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  we  were  opposed  to  re- 
ducing the  authorization  request,  and 
we  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  reduce  it  further. 

We  try  to  be  as  bjparti.san  as  possible, 
so.  once  in  awhile  we  split  a  chart. 

The  chairm:<.n  of  the  committee,  in 
his  fine  .>-peech  this  afternoon,  referred 
to  surplus  agricultural  products.  'Ihis 
shows  sales  and  transfers  of  agricultural 
surpluses  which  aid  our  friends  abroad 
and  move  our  excess  production.  The 
total  for  fiscal  year  1954  through  fiscal 
yeiir  1957  inclu.sivc  is  $5  6  billion. 

Under  Public  Law  480— in  the  light 
green— and  under  mutual  security  pro- 
grams— in  the  dark  gieeti— the  chart 
shows  fl",u:es  for  each  of  the  years  1954, 
1955.  1936,  and  1957,  rc^ullinu  in  $2.- 
446  000.000  in  the  la.st  year. 

Sales  agreements  signed  and  other 
transfers  "by  fi.scal  years  are  .•:hown. 

Currencies  derived  from  these  agrl- 
culiui  al  surpla^es  have  t>een  very  valua- 
ble in  helpins  the  economics  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  in  which  the  products  have 
been   .sold. 

Mr.  CARNAIMN.  The  other  side  of 
the  chart  shows  the  portion  of  a  com- 
modity thnt  goes  outside  of  our  own 
countiy  or  Ls  sold  abroad  as  the  result 
of  a  Government  pror'.iam. 

Tills  one  in  cotton,  for  Instance 
Focly-six  percent  of  all  cotton  sold  out- 
side of  the  United  States  is  .sold  through 
a  Government  proeram  The  rest  of  it 
goes  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade. 

H'^re  in  wheat  Sixty-eight  percent 
of  all  wheat  that  goes  abroad  goes  as 
the  result  of  a  Go\ernment  program. 

Tlie  oth?r  commodilies  are  shown 
here. 

This  next  chart  gives  a  rather  In- 
teresting story.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  we  are  not  doing  the  right  thing 
in  this  foreign  aid  piogram  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  encouraging  de- 
velopment in  other  countrie«,  and  they 
.say  those  countries  are  going  to  become 
serious  competitors  of  ours  and  that  we 
ore  just  building  up  our  competitors. 
Well,  the  only  thing  wrong  with  that 
statement  is  that  It  just  Is  not  true. 
Tills  chart  shows  who  the  rood  cus- 
tomers are.  The  country  that  is  the 
most  hi'hly  developed  is  the  good  cus- 
tomer. 

Here  is  Canada  Canada  buys  $234 
worth  per  person  from  us  every  year. 
Canada  is  the  best  customer  of  all. 

The  Netherlands  buys  $50  worth  per 
jierson.  The  United  Kingdom  $21  worth 
and  so  on  down  the  line  H^re  you  .see 
India.  Th"y  buy  SI. 10  worth.  Some  of 
the  other  countries  probably  would  be 
buying  25  cents  worth. 

So  you  .s<^e  the  more  highly  de;'eloi)ed 
the  country,  the  better  customer  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nlw  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from   Hampshire   I  Mr.   MerrowJ. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssourl  I  Mr.  Carnahan  1 . 

Mr.     MERROW.      This     next     chart 
shows  the  major  Soviet  bloc  aid  agree- 
ment as  of  February  28.  1958.    The  Soviet 
Union  has  extended  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.    They  have  made  agreements  to 
extend  economic  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$1,599,000,000.  plus  $378,000,000  in  mili- 
tary aid.  making  total  firm  agreements 
amounting    to    $1,977,000,000.    includuig 
$8,000,000  in  assistance  to  Latin  America. 
This  aid  is  in  tlie  strategic  countries 
along  the  periphery  of  llie  Soviet  Union, 
such     as     Yugoslavia.     Egypt,     Turkey, 
Yemen,  Sviia.  Afghanistan,  India,  Nepal, 
Ceylon.    Burma,    Cambociia,    and    Indo- 
nesia.   A  small  portion  of  the  aid  is  even 
going   to  Iceland.     The   red   rcj^iesents 
economic  coinnulments  and  the  blue  the 
military   commitments   to   Egypt,   Syria, 
and  Afghanistan. 

I  think  this  IS  rather  important  be- 
cause in  the  last  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has    entered     the     economic     field,      in 
other  words,  they  are  using  economic  aid 
for  the   purpose   of   iJenetrating    and.   if 
possible,  subvertinu  various  countries  of 
the  world.    The  United  States  has  been 
extending  economic  and  military  aid  over 
the   years   to   various   countries   for    the 
purpose  of  heljung  them  to  help  them- 
selves and  for  the  purpo.se  of  strength- 
ening  the   security  of   the   Free   World.! 
Now.  we  find  Soviet  economic  penetra- 
tion going  on.    We  find  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  hesitant  in  .saying  they  are 
going  to  control  the  world,  if  possible,  by 
one  means  or  anothei .     They  have  used 
the  military  threat;  but.  fortunately,  we 
a.s-sisted    in   developing    NATO   into   the 
strongest  peacetime  alliance  in  all  his- 
tory.    Now  the  Communists  have  turned 
to   economic   jienetration.      It   has   been 
said  by  some,  in  view  of  the  heavy  mili- 
tary   burden    which    we    must    carry 

amounting  to  $41  6  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year— that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
take  some  money  out  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  that  we  need  money  for  any  other 
purpose,  some  people  think  that  foreign 
aid  is  a  good  place  to  obtain  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  l>e  the  most  short- 
sighted way  of  proceeding.  If  we  were  to 
get  in  the  po&ition  of  doing  that,  when 
we  would  be  actually  directly  assisting 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  economic  pen- 
etration of  various  countries.  The  mili- 
tary front  is.  of  course,  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  we  must  have  full  military 
power  to  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

In  making  these  compari.sons  here  to- 
day. I  would  not  have  you  thiaJc  we  are 
in  favor  of  cuttmg  our  military  funds  in 
any  way.  But.  we  ought  to  get  our  pol- 
icies in  perspective.  In  tlie  long  run  and 
in  all  probability,  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  fronts  are  the  most  important. 
So  any  retreat  at  this  time  on  mutual 
.security  would  be  particularly  disastrous. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  in  view  of 
what  has  been  happening  and  what  we 
see  of  the  Soviet  economic  penetration, 
and  the  explanation  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing through  military  and  economic  aid. 


people  are,  often  led  to  ask  the  question, 
Why  do  we  not  do  even  more  than  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  This  next  chart 
shows  the  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
comparison  to  our  own  effort  in  telling 
our  story  throughout  the  world.  In  fiscal 
year  1956  the  Soviets  spent  $318  million 
on  their  information  program,  while  we 
spent  $87  million.  In  this  bloc,  repre- 
senting fiscal  year  1957,  the  Soviets  spent 
.S450  million,  and  we  went  up  to  $113  mil- 
lion. In  fi.scal  1958  they  zoomed  up  to 
$600  million,  and  we  backed  down  to 
$95  million. 

Here  is  an  interesting  line,  the  bloc 
countries,  spent  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  ye.u-  to  jam  an  $18  million  Voice 
of  America  program.  To  me.  that  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  that  the  Soviets  must 
have  had  some  notion  that  our  own  Voice 
of  America  approached  a  slight  pcssi- 
bility  of  some  effectiveness.  Otherwise 
they  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  jam  the  program. 

This  shows  tlie  expansion  in  broad- 
casting. From  1948  the  whole  Soviet 
bloc  group  was  broadcasting  about  600 
hours  a  week.  In  1957  they  were  broad- 
casting 2  400  hours  a  week.  The  United 
States  was  broadcasting  750  hours  a 
week.  We  have  not  given  sufficient  at- 
tention to  t^^'lling  our  story. 

Mr.     MERROW.      Many     people     ask 
questions  about  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem, whicli.  of  course,  is  a  part  of  our 
effort  to  establish  a  peaceful  world,  and 
both  political  parties  have  supported  the 
United  Nations.     It  does  not  solve  all  of 
our  problems,  but  it  is  the  best  interna- 
tional or.'^anizatlon  we  have,  and  it  has 
made  substantial  contributions.     I  think 
it   is  rather  revealing   to  note  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing the  U.  N.  itself  and  specialized  agen- 
cies, the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization, the  U.  N.  Emergency  Force,  and 
voluntary  programs,  have  cost  the  world, 
from   1946  through   1957.   $2,187,000,000. 
The     United     Slates     has     contributed 
$1,057,000,000.  of  which  $755  million  was 
for  contributions  to  voluMary  programs. 
So,  on  the  assessment  basis,  we  have  paid 
$302  million  of  the  $909  million. 

I  often  say  that  I  do  not  want  peo- 
ple to  think,  because  it  has  been  my  op- 
portunity to  be  in  the  Congress  for  the 
past  16  years,  that  I  treat  a  billion  dollars 
lightly,  although  we  approve  billions  in 
various  bills  quite  frequently.  But  I  do 
submit  that  in  comparison  to  some  of 
the  other  expenditures  we  have  made  in 
defense  and  in  our  aid  programs  that 
this  SI. 057.000.000  from  1946  through 
1957  to  an  international  organization 
that  has  accomplished  as  much  by  way 
of  helping  unfortunate  people  and  re- 
lieving tension  throughout  the  world  is 
small  in  comparison.  We  should  vigor- 
ously support  the  United  Nations  system. 
Certainly  if  we  should  wake  up  tomor- 
row morning  and  did  not  have  a  United 
Nations,  we  would  have  to  start  form- 
ing another  international  organization 
immediately. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And,  to  break  the 
figures  down  so  that  they  may  become 
a  little  more  understandable,  last  year 
the  United  Nations  cost  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  both  volimtary  and 


In  assessments,  about  48  cents  per  per- 
son. In  other  words,  our  dues  for  the 
year  in  the  organization  was  48  cents 
each.  If  we  take  out  the  volimtary  part, 
take  Just  the  assessment  part  including 
the  specialized  agencies,  where  much  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  is  done, 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
and  the  United  Nations  itself  in  New 
York,  it  has  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  9>2  cents  each  for 
the  whole  year,  or  it  has  cost  almost  a 
cup  of  coffee,  not  a  full  cup  but  almost 
u  cup  of  coffee.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  believe 
that  we  got  our  coffees  worth. 

Mr.     MERROW.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members    of    the    committee    a    report 
made  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration   in   reply   to   criticism   of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  because  I  do 
not  want  any  of  my  colleagues  to  thinlc 
that  this  program  has  been  conducted 
witlTout    some    mistakes.     I    will    admit 
there    have    been    errors.    There    have 
been    mistakes    in    other    programs.     I 
think   that   this   program   or   any   pro- 
pram,  whether  national  or  international, 
should  be  subjected  to  constructive  criti- 
cism.    The    Foreign    Affairs   Committee 
submitted  a  list  of  88  criticisms  to  ICA. 
These  were  all  investigated  and  replied 
to  the  Honorable  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.. 
Director  of  ICA.  pointed  out  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee  that  48  out  of  the 
total  of   88   criticisms  were   erroneous. 
These  include  such  famous  charges  as 
the    supplying    of   dress   suits    to    Greek 
undertakers,  ice  boxes  to  the  Eskimos, 
toothpaste  tubes  to  Cambodia,  and  such 
things.     Those  have  been  made  time  and 
time  again.     In  many  cases  only  half  of 
the    facts    have     been     presented.     We 
ought   to   be   fair  about   this  program. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  benefits  of  the 
program    have    not    been    explained    as 
vigorously  as  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made.     The  ICA  report  sub- 
mitted on  March  14.  points  out  that  nine 
of  the  charges  related  to  the  activities 
which  were  carried  on  by  agencies  not 
connected  with  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram.    Fifteen  cases  in  which  the  facts 
reported   were   wrong   and   21    cases   in 
which  more  or  less  accurate  facts  have 
been  misinterpreted.     Of  the  remaining 
40  cases,  28  involved  questions  of  judg- 
ment.   Finally  there  were  12  cases  where 
misuse   of   funds   was   found,    of   which 
remedial  action  had  already  been  taken 
in  6  cases  and  action  is  currently  under 
way  in  the  other  6  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  program 
has  been  sloganized  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  people  it  is 
the  wrong  type  of  program. 

I  maintain  that  when  there  is  persist- 
ent fabrication  or  the  presentation  of  a 
half-truth,  that  this  becomes  Operation 
Misinformation  and  Misrepresentation. 
As  you  can  see  on  this  chart  certainly 
mutual  security  is  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  r>olicy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  both 
gentlemen  has  again  expired. 

Mr.     MORGAN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 

yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MERROW.    In  the  first  place  It 

supports    the    United    Nations    through 
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technical  assistance,  the  Children's 
Fund,  refugee  programs  and  malaria 
eradication.  Since  nations  with  which 
we  have  bilateral  programs  are  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  N  this  prot,'ram  strength- 
ens our  influence  in  that  body. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Second,  it  strength- 
ens American  alliances  through  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty— NATO— the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
SEATO— the  Rio  Treaty,  and  our 
treaties  with  other  countries.  We  have 
these  treaties  partially  because  we  have 
had  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  our 
foreign  aid  program  strengthens  Ihese 
alliances. 

Mr.  MERROVV.  It  strengthens  the 
United  States  defense  effort  where  we 
have  defense  ba.ses,  particularly  in  the 
NATO  area,  Spain,  Morocco,  Turkey, 
and  Korea.  It  strengthens  our  defen.se 
effort  and  it  helps  tremendously  in  our 
security  around  the  world. 

And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
this  is  developed  in  the  hearings,  that  it 
co.^t.s  $3,515  for  pay.  housing,  clothing, 
and  subsistence  for  an  American  soldiery 
abroad  and  another  $3,000  to  send  him"^ 
overseas,  as  against  $1,440  for  a  French 
soldier  or  $240  for  a  soldier  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  it  a.s.sists  eco- 
nomic development.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  foreign-aid  program,  in 
my  opinion.  It  helps  newly  independent 
and  underdeveloped  nations.  It  extends 
technical  know-how.  It  need  not  be  an 
exF>ensive  program  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  .^strengthening  their 
position  of  independence.  Ihe  thing 
they  want  from  us  throughout  the  world 
Is  a  little  understanding,  a  little  friendly 
Interest,  and  a  little  willingness  to  share 
the  techniques  that  help  to  produce  an 
abundant  life.  The  program  is  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  have  just  a 
short  statement  remaining.  May  we 
finish? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  You  gentlemen  have 
already  had  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  As  soon  as  we  have 
concluded  we  will  yield. 

Mr.  MERROW.  It  stimulates  United 
States  and  world  trade.  It  supports 
United  States  industrial  and  farm  ex- 
ports. It  develops  mutual  trade  and  pro- 
vides access  to  strategic  materials. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  that  when 
we  presented  this  program  we  found  peo- 
ple extremely  interested  in  all  phases  of 
foreign  policy.  Many  of  them  in  the  au- 
diences we  addressed  would  say:  "Well, 
we  would  like  a  copy  of  the  charts  so  that 
we  can  better  explain  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  to  others.  We  never  real- 
ized before  the  many  benefits  derived 
from  this  program." 

People  also  indicated  by  their  ques- 
tions only  a  minimum  of  hostility  to  the 
program.  On  various  occasions  people 
would  come  to  us  and  say:  '"Well,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  program." 
On  various  occasions  they  would  say: 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  and  talk  about 
it  in  Washington  to  your  colleagues^" 
We  said  we  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  So 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  country  in 
these  various  meetings  that  we  held. 


As  I  have  said  on  various  occasions,  I 
submit  that  in  view  of  what  we  have 
gained  from  the  program  over  the  years, 
granting  that  there  have  been  some  mis- 
takes, enough  good  has  been  derived  so 
that  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it.  it 
is  not  a  "handout,"  it  is  not  a  "give- 
away," and  it  is  not  the  pouring  of 
money  down  a  rathole. 

Mr.  CARN.'^HAN.  And  if  the  program 
just  must  be  called  such  names  I  thmk 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program 
will  prove  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
giveaway,  it  is  the  most  liclpful  hand- 
out, and  it  is  the  most  productive  rat- 
hole  in  human  history. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Rcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  the  wonderful  di.scour.se 
that  they  ^ave  us  and  tlie  explanation 
of  the  elaborate  charts.  The  charts,  of 
course,  were  prepared  by  one  group  of 
experts.  You  know  there  is  an  old  ad  ige 
which  says  that  figures  do  not  lie  but  a 
darned  lot  of  liars  figure.  Figures  can 
be  used  to  prove  anything.  If  I  were  to 
give  another  group  of  experts  the  same 
set  of  charts  you  used  they  could  prove 
just  the  opposite  conclusions  from  those 
you  two  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
drawn. 

One  of  the  thin.gs  that  is  uppcrmo.'st 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  peoi)le  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  who  financed  you?  Who  paid 
your  expenses  to  go  all  over  the  country 
to  sell  this  big  international  giveaway 
prof^'ram?  Who  contributed''  Who  were 
the  specific  people  who  gave  the  money 
to  the  organizations  that  paid  your  ex- 
penses? 

Those  are  the  things  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  tiie  people  should 
know  before  they  evaluate  the  masterly 
and  effective  pre.scntation  you  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  just  completed. 

The  CHAUIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  In  respon.se  to  the 
question  which  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
consin  has  put  to  us,  we  are  glad  to 
answer.  The  trips  we  made  were  spon- 
sored and  arranged  for  by  many  organ- 
izations in  the  country:  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  junior  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  different  service  clubs, 
the  Organization  of  University  Women, 
various  church  Rroup.s — there  is  a  long 
list  of  them.  Ihe  trips  were  arranged 
by  these  cooperating  organizations.  We 
only  went  into  communities  where  we 
were  invited  to  go.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  invite 
anyone  they  want  including  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  explain  the  i.ssues 
confronting  our  people.  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  make  this  explanation.  And,  I  might 
.say  to  the  gentleman,  there  are  plenty 
who  seem  to  be  getting  the  other  Inter- 
pretation from  the  figures  and  making 
the  other  explanation,  which  is  their 
privilege,  and  we  might  wonder  who 
financed  tho.se  operations.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know. 

Mr.  MERROW.  The  arrangements 
for  the  first  two  tours  were  made  under 


the  auspices  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  coop<Tat- 
ing  local  agencies,  as  an  educational  en- 
deavor, as  my  colleague  has  said.  And  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  exF>en.se 
of  the  tours  co;  t  the  taxpayers  nothing. 
And  in  connection  with  the  charts.  I 
want  to  say  a  large  number  of  thc.>-e 
charts  were  ba.'ied  on  our  o\*n  sugges- 
tions and  our  own  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman   yield' 

Mr.  C.ARNAH.AN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiscon.^in. 

Mr.  Zi*BLOCKr.  I  am  very  happy 
that  an  answer  was  obtained  as  to  who 
paid  the  cost  of  the  travel.  And.  I  want 
to  make  it  further  clear  that  from  my 
District  in  Milwaukee  I  had  two  inquiries 
as  to  v,ho  financed  this  tnp.  1  l.e  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  said  that  so  many 
pecple  in  Milwaukee  are  inquninu  >*hy 
it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  public  and 
the  United  States  as  to  the  validity  and 
the  necessity  of  this  fine  piece  of  inter- 
national foreign  policy.  But.  I  would 
like  to  ask  further.  Has  any  of  tlie  money 
of  the  mutual  rccurity  program  paid  for 
your  bill? 

Mr  CARNAHAN.     No. 

Mr.  ZABi.OCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  'VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  that  brilliant 
presentation  there  Is  perhaps  not  much 
that  need  be  said  about  the  general  as- 
pects of  this  program. 

I  want,  first  of  all.  to  pry  my  tribute 
to  our  acting  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morc.\n1.  He 
has  been  fair  and  courteous,  but  force- 
ful and  efficient  in  our  long  deliberations 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  competent  and 
hard-working  staff,  and  to  the  presen- 
tation team  led  off  by  Secretary  Dulles. 
They  presented  this  matter,  in  my 
judgment,  more  ably  this  year  than  In 
any  preceding  year.  I  certainly  want  to 
comment  my  two  colleagues  who  have 
just  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization  of 
$2  958  billions  as  it  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee, is  smaller  than  any  mutual  .se- 
curity tyi^e  authorization  in  the  past 
10  years.  If  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram had  been  a  perfect  success,  the 
amount  mii;ht  even  be  smaller  If  it 
had  been  a  complete  failure,  as  some 
are  saying,  or  if  none  of  it  had  ever 
pa.ssed.  as  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
voted,  I  suspect  we  would  have  no  for- 
eign aid,  no  mutual  .security  prorrr^ms 
here  this  year,  but  instead  we  would  be 
having,  as  General  Twining  said,  gi- 
gantically increased  appropriations  for 
our  own  defense,  or  we  might  be  in  the 
middle  of  world  war  III,  which  so  far 
has  been  deterred,  or  we  might  have 
complete  peace  as  a  Soviet  slave  satel- 
lite. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  this  pro- 
gram, a  lot  of  it  legitimate  and  needed, 
and  some  other  kinds.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  there  has  been  a  complete 
analysis  and  comment  on  criticisms. 
You  will  find  at  the  committee  desk  a 
pamphlet  answering  96  different  crit- 
icisms. 
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I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  over 
these.  You  will  find  In  a  tabulation 
at  the  back  of  the  pamphlet  an  analj'sls 
of  the  criticisms: 

Errors  not  corrected,  none. 

Recognized  problems,  not  fully 
solved,  6. 

Errors  corrected,  6. 

Political,  economic,  or  technical  judg- 
ment where  reasonable  minds  might  dif- 
fer, 29. 

Misinterpretation  of  facts,  24. 

Error  in  facts.  20. 

Not  in  the  mutual  security  program.  8. 

Fiction,  3. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  critici-sms. 

There  is  tension  all  over  the  world 
now.  We  have  had  our  Vice  President 
attacked  in  a  South  American  city.  We 
have  had  a  library  burned  in  Leba- 
non. We  sec  all  over  the  world  tension 
and  Communi.st -inspired  hatred  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
tune  when  Americans  back  down  in  a 
cold  war  which  we  have  been  fishting 
for  10  years.  V/e  have  gained  much; 
we  have  far  to  go.  We  are  not  going  to 
quit  or  ea.se  up 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  package  bill, 
a  policy  bill  It  authorizes  the  continu- 
ation of  a  number  of  foreign  policies 
that  cost  money.  They  might  be  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  bills,  as  they  were 
prior  to  10  years  ar-o  when  we  adopted 
this  package  approach  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress. The  advantage  of  having  them 
together  in  this  way  is  that  we  can 
compare  the  various  policies,  one  with 
the  other  All  of  them  involve,  directly 
or  indirectly,  our  security  in  the  cold 
war.  The  disadvantage  to  this  is  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  thought  to  do 
this  in  one  single  debate 

Our  brethren  of  the  minority,  in  their 
report,  state  that  they  want  a  complete 
review  of  the  program  and  jwlicy.  We 
had  that  last  year:  a  complete  review 
and  reappraisal:  1  by  our  committee, 
1  by  the  Senate  committee  that  spent 
$300,000  and  had  11  teams  of  experts  to 
make  a  reappraisal.  The  President,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  had  his  own  reap- 
praisal committee  headed  by  Ben  Fair- 
less,  on  which  John  L.  Lewis  was  a 
member,  and  the  program  before  you 
today  is  the  result  of  all  tho.se  reviews 
and  reappraisals  which  took  place  just 
this  last  year. 

The  minority  offers  no  alternative 
program.  At  least  I  have  not  seen  one 
yet.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative 
that  is  proixxsed  by  some  in  this  country 
and  many  in  other  countries  abroad,  a 
summit  conference  to  relax  our  tensions 
and  make  us  all  happy  and  safe. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  summit  con- 
ference? We  do  not  mean  a  place,  we 
mean  a  meetmg  of  the  chiefs  of  state 
at  the  summit  of  human  power.  The 
Idea  is  that  they  will  meet  and  chat  and 
agree,  and  then  everything  is  going  to 
be  just  fine. 

Let  lis  see  who  belongs  at  a  summit 
conference.  Suppose  our  President  were 
to  say  to  the  world,  "I  will  meet  with 
anybody,  any  time,  who  is  a  chief  of 
state  of  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States;  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armed  forces  of  his  state;  head  of 
liis  political  party;   and  assured  of  his 


Job  under  a  constitution  for  2^2  more 
years,  if  he  lives." 

If  oui-  President  said  that,  he  would 
go  to  the  summit  meeting  alone,  be- 
cause no  one  on  earth  has  such  powers 
freely  given  him  under  a  constitution 
by  a  free  people. 

Prime  ministers  who  go  there  may  fall 
before  they  get  back  or  before  they  get 
there. 

Khru.shchev  may  be  thrown  out  or  liq- 
uidated at  anj'  time  without  notice — 
without  notice.  rea.son,  hearing,  or  re- 
dress— as  he  disposed  of  others  on  his 
way  up.  But  because  of  our  great  desire 
for  peace,  which  I  share,  our  President 
has  not  talked  that  way.  We  have  been 
patient  and  humble,  but  firm.  To  ap- 
pea.se  some  of  our  own  people  and  kin- 
dred spirits  in  .some  other  countries,  we 
have  been  talking  like  medieval  school- 
men, who  talked  about  how  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  We 
are  now  talking  .solemnly  about  how- 
many  leaders  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
summit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  that  I  can- 
not follow  all  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  been  going  on  on  this  subject,  but  I 
want  merely  to  say  here  two  things: 
First,  I  do  not  want  my  President  to  go 
to  any  kind  of  summit  meeting  that  is 
not  substantially  a  ratification  of  satis- 
factory agreements  already  worked  out. 

For  a  second  thing,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  thank  God  for  the  common  sense,  the 
diplomatic  skill,  and  the  steadfastness  of 
our  Secretary  of  State.  Foster  Dulles, 
In  this  matter,  even  though  some  call  it 
inflexibility. 

SupFKXse,  however,  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing or  in  some  other  way  we  agreed 
to  ban  the  bombs — the  A-bomb,  the 
H-bomb,  the  ICBM — with  adequate  safe- 
guards, and  did  nothing  else,  while  the 
cold  war  continued.  Where  would  we  be 
then?  We  would  then  have  given  up  the 
weapons  with  which  we  might  excel,  and 
have  entered  into  an  uncontrolled  arms 
race  in  old-fa.shioned  massed  divisions,  a 
race  that  we  would  be  bound  to  lose,  for 
our  enemies  are  more  effective  at  con- 
scription than  we  are.  I  have  been 
worried  about  this  for  12  years.  In  1946 
I  took  thus  up  with  Bernard  Baruch  when 
we  made  our  first  proposal  in  the  U.  N. 
on  international  control  of  the  A-bomb. 

Do  not  forget  the  Communists  have 
395  divisions  and  we  have  14. 

But,  suppose  that  further  disarma- 
ment of  all  organized  conventional  forces 
became  complete,  effective,  and  in  force. 
I  would  approve  of  that  and  I  am  sure 
you  would,  too.  But  if  the  Soviets  still 
held  to  their  official  open  policy  of  world 
domination  we  would  still  face  an  omi- 
nous threat.  Here  are  some  things  that 
Khrushchev  has  said: 

We  Bolsheviks  are  a  ravenous  people — we 
want  more  and  more.  We  will  beat  the  capi- 
talists but  that  does  not  mean  killing 
anybody. 

He  said: 

The  threat  to  the  United  States  Is  not  the 
ICBM  but  In  the  field  ol  peaceful  produc- 
tion. •  •  •  The  barrier  of  higher  living 
standards  is  stormed  not  by  ballistic  missiles 
or  atomic  hydrogen  bombs,  but  by  our  or- 
ganization unity,  our  higher  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  our  creation  of  an  abundance 
of  material  blessings. 


These  are  things  Khrushchev  has  said. 
They  have  not  done  it  all  yet,  but  Allen 
Dulles  of  the  CIA  reports  that  steel  pro- 
duction in  Russia  in  the  last  3  months 
equaled  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  ominous  sign  of  what  may  be  in- 
volved in  peaceful  competition  ahead. 

So,  even  if  we  had  disarmament,  we 
would  face  a  grim  and  deadly  Commu- 
nist threat — but  we  have  no  disarma- 
ment. We  face  the  threat  of  atomic 
warfare  with  intercontinental  missiles. 
But,  the  missiles  are  not  ready  yet  here 
or  over  there.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  quoted 
another  general,  a  few  years  back,  say- 
ing, "We  a^  coming  to  pushbutton  war- 
fare. At  present  we  have  the  push- 
button." 

We  have  progressed  beyond  that,  but 
at  present  we  have  to  prepare  for  all 
eventualities.  This  bill  docs  that.  We 
provide  in  this  bill  for  $288  million  for 
modernization,  mis.'^iles.  and  aircraft  and 
$-10  million  for  mutual  weapons  develop- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  military  aid  is 
for  the  kind  of  more  conventional  weap- 
ons that  our  allies  need  for  the  fights 
that  may  come  not  in  the  future  but  now 
or  next  year.  Then  the  rest  of  the  bill  is 
available  for  the  struggle  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  You  have  heard  graphi- 
cally already  today  of  this  revolution  in 
expectations  of  the  backward  peopJe  of 
the  world  who  are  no  longer  content  to 
continue  through  the  centuries  in  dis- 
ease, illiteracy,  misery,  and  f>overty. 
This  revolution  was  not  Communist  in- 
.spired,  but  the  CommunLsts  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  They  are  sending 
out  2.000  technicians  to  these  countries. 
We  have  a  program  for  technical  aid, 
but  these  countries  need  more  than  ex- 
pert advice. 

They  need  capital.  The  Soviets  have 
invested  $1.5  bilhon  in  these  coim tries, 
as  you  have  heard,  in  the  past  3  years. 
We  want  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
countries  to  develop  as  friends  and  allies 
of  ours.  In  any  case,  we  want  them  as 
independent  nations  and  not  as  Soviet 
satellites.  So  we  have  the  Development- 
Loan  Fund. 

THr   DrVFLOPMENT   LOAN    TVtTD 

For  10  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
more  of  our  aid  in  the  form  of  loans 
instead  of  grants.  Last  year  the  DLF 
was  created  and  given  an  authorization 
of  $1,125,000,000.  Congress  appropriated 
$300  million  and  $625  million  is  requested 
this  year.  Last  year  the  committee  of 
conference  on  MSA  extension  agreed 
that — 

The  most  effective  arrangement  for  admin- 
istering a  long-range  development  loan  pro- 
gram Is  a  Government  corporation  with  sub- 
stantial capital,  and  officers  and  directors 
with  powers  and  duties  defined  and  limited 
by  law  •  •  •  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  State  Department. 

This  year's  bill  follows  these  recom- 
mendations and  converts  the  DLF  from 
an  administrative  agency,  a  drawer  in 
the  desk  of  some  bui-eaucrat,  into  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
with  a  managing  director  and  a  board 
of  directors,  tying  together  certain  of- 
ficial positions.  These  positions  and  the 
present  occupants  are  as  follows:  Doug- 
las Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affaiis,  Chairman;  James  H. 
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Bmith,  Jr..  Director.  ICA:  Samuel  C. 
Wau«h,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Lxport-Import  Bank;  Dempster  Mcln- 
t>re.  Managing  Director  of  UIF;  Thomas 
Coughran,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury  and  United  States  Director  of 
IBRD. 

This  is  to  be  an  active  Board,  not  a 
Paper  Board.  These  men  will  tie  to- 
i;Gther  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
their  agencies,  will  prevent  duplication 
c.  competition  between  DLF,  the  Export- 
Iinport  Bank.  IBRD,  and  private  lending 
institutions. 

DLF  is  subject  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act — title  31.  United 
States  Code,  sections  841  to  871.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  corporations  un- 
der this  act,  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

Under  this  act,  this  corporation  will 
prepare  annually  a  business-type  budget, 
v.'hich  will  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — section  847 — and  then 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
as  part  of  his  annual  budget — section 
818.  Congress  will  review  this  budget 
and  make  appropriations  for  the  Fund 
as  authorized  by  law — section  849.  There 
will  be  an  audit  of  its  transactions  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office — section 
850.  Congress  will  have  a  detailed  re- 
port of  its  activities  every  6  months,  in 
the  Presidents  report  on  the  mutual- 
security  program. 

Thus  Congress  will  have  all  the  control 
it  wants  over  the  operation  of  the  fund, 
and  can  change,  limit,  or  liquidate  it  any 
tune,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  give  it 
enough  capital  and  enough  time  to  per- 
mit it  to  function.  In  this  operation  we 
need  to  get  away  from  annual,  country- 
by-countiy  programs,  and  consider  each 
project  on  a  long-range  basis:  We  do  not 
want  to  encourage  the  rushing  through 
of  projects  for  fear  the  money  or  the 
time  will  run  out.  We  want  our  officials, 
and  the  officials  of  other  countries,  to 
take  time  to  make  detailed  studies  and 
surveys  for  each  project. 

Each  project  must  be  considered  as  to 
Its  economic  and  technical  soundness, 
contribution  to  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  possible  adverse  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  Slates. 

There  must  be  a  firm  commitment  to 
make  repayment  and  rea'^onable  pros- 
pects of  such  repayment,  and  there  must 
be  no  competition  with  private  capital, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

It  is  said  that  incorporating  this  fund 
will  put  us  permanently  into  the  devel- 
opment loan  busir^ess.  Of  course,  this 
law  is  no  more  permanent  than  any 
other  law.  and  can  be  changed  or  re- 
pealed at  any  session,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  realize,  and  make  clear  to  our 
own  people,  and  our  friends  abroad,  and 
our  enemies,  that  our  efforts  to  help 
backward  countries  to  develop  and  stay 
free  are  going  to  last  just  as  long,  are  go- 
ing to  be  just  as  permanent,  as  the  Soviet 
efforts  to  take  over  these  countries  by  in- 
filtration and  penetration  with  technical 
assistance  and  credits.  Remember,  the 
Soviets  have  made  loans  and  credits  of 
$1'2  billion  during  the  last  3  years 
to  underdeveloped  countries. 


The  specific  amendments  in  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
provisions  are  the  following: 

Subsection  202  (a),  general  authority: 
Subsection  202  (a)  amends  section  202 
relating  to  general  authority  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

Paragraph  ( 1  >  deletes  the  existing  sec- 
tion 202  <a>  and  substitutes  language  by 
which  the  Development  Loan  Ftuid, 
presently  administered  by*  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  is 
established  as  a  Government  corpora- 
tion. The  language  is  patterned  on  that 
used  for  other  Government  corixirations. 
It  provides  that  the  Fund  will  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  subject  to  supervision  and  direction 
by  the  President.  Under  authority  such 
as  that  contained  in  section  521  of  the 
act,  the  President  could  designate  the 
Fund  to  perform  other  functions.  The 
new  language  specifics  that  the  Fund  will 
have  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  will  be  its 
only  residence  for  purposes  of  venue  in 
civil  actions.  The  Fund,  however,  may 
establish  offices  elsewhere  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (2>  amends  section  202  (b) 
in  several  respects. 

First,  it  makes  two  changes  in  the  first 
sentence  to  substitute  refcicnces  to  the 
new  corporation  for  references  to  the 
President. 

S?cond,  it  adds  a  fourth  consideration 
in  addition  to  the  existing  three  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  or  guaranties  under  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  The  three  enumerated 
considerations  presently  in  the  law  are: 
(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  Free  World 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  «2i  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  and  (3»  whether 
the  activity  gives  reasonable  promi.se  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic resources  or  to  the  increase  of 
productive  capacities  in  fuitherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  fourth  and  new  item  added  by 
the  present  bill  is  the  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  with  special  relerence  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  activity 
and  the  financing  operation  or  transac- 
tion involved.  This  language  is  added 
to  insure  that  the  Fund  shall  take  into 
account  any  undue  adverse  impact  on 
the  United  States  economy  of  any  pro- 
posed Ilnancing  or  guaranty  transaction. 

Thii-d,  it  deletes  the  last  two  sentences 
of  the  .section,  which  now  require  that  a 
report  on  every  financing  transaction  or 
operation  involving  assets  of  the  fund  be 
supplied  to  specified  Congressional  com- 
mittees at  the  time  the  particular  trans- 
action or  operation  is  consummated,  and 
substitutes  language  providing  that  each 
semiannual  report  on  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, as  required  by  section  534  of  the 
act,  shall  include  detailed  information 
on  activities  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Subsection  202  (b^.  fi.scal  provisions: 
Effects  several  technical  amendments  in 
section  204  of  the  ac^  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  fund. 


Paragraph  (1>  makes  several  changes 
In  subsection  (b>.  First,  it  substitutes 
a  reference  to  the  fund  for  a  reference 
to  the  President  in  the  first  sentence  and 
makes  a  second  conforming  amendment 
in  that  sentence.  Second,  for  purposes 
of  ftchnical  clarification,  it  substitutes 
••made  available"  for  -authorized"  in  the 
second  sentence.  And  finally,  as  a  tech- 
nical clarification,  it  inserts  the  phra.se 
"assets  of  the^  before  "fund^  in  the  la-st 
sentence  of  the  section.  The  phrase 
•'a.s.setsof  the  fund"  as  defined  in  the  law. 
refers  to  any  funds  or  currency  available 
for  the  fund,  including  capitalization 
made  available  but  not  yet  actually  ad- 
vanced to  the  fund,  and  other  liquid 
assets  of  the  fund.  With  tlie  incorpora- 
tion of  the  fund,  administrative  expenses 
of  the  fund  will  no  longer  be  included 
in  the  appropriation  requested  under 
section  411  "b'  of  the  act.  Such  ex- 
pen,  es  will  be  financed  from  assets  of 
the  fund  pursuant  to  the  authority  m 
the  last  sentence  of  section  204  tbi. 

Paragraph  (2i  deletes  sub.seclion  <c\ 
which  makes  the  fund  subject  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  and  substitutes  lan- 
guage specifying  that  the  fund  is  to  be 
deemed  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
FK)ratiort  and  is  accordingly  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  that  act. 

Subsection  202  'O,  management, 
powers,  and  authorities:  Subsection  202 
(c>  contains  a  number  of  amendments 
to  section  205  relating  to  powers  and 
authorities. 

Paragraph  <1>  in.scrts  the  word  •man- 
agement" in  the  heading  of  the  section 
to  reflect  more  fully  the  matters  covered 
by  the  section. 

Paragraph  <2)  deletes  subsections  <a> 
and  tb",  which  deal  with  the  present 
office  of  manager  of  the  fund  and  with 
the  loan  committee,  and  substitutes  two 
new  subsections. 

The  new  subsection  '^a'*  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fund,  defines  the  membership  of  the 
Board,  and  specifies  that  the  manaue- 
ment  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  .n  the 
Board,  Under  this  language,  tlie  Board 
will  have  responsibility  for  the  exercise 
of  the  authorities  granted,  delegated,  as- 
signed, or  otherwi.se  made  available  to 
the  Fund,  and  may  take  such  actions  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  car- 
rying out  this  responsibility.  It  may. 
for  example.  i.ssue  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Fund, 
employ  personnel,  attorneys  and  agents 
of  the  Fund,  and  delegate  or  assign  any 
functions — including  the  foregoing  func- 
tions— to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
F'und.  Under  .section  522  of  the  act,  the 
Fund  may  obtain  the  services  of  other 
Government  agencies  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  Board  is  to  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign-policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Board  is  to  act  by  a  majority  vote  partici- 
pated in  by  a  quorum,  three  members 
constituting  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing,  vacancies  in  the  offices  com- 
prising the  Board  shall  not  affect  the 
Board's  capacity  to  act.  An  oflicial  oc- 
cupying, in  an  acting  capacity,  any  of 
the  offices  comprising  the  Board  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board.    Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Board  may  not,  however, 
designate  proxies  or  substitutes  to  serve, 
or  act  in  their  behalf,  on  the  Board. 
Tlie  language  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man shall  call  the  Board  to  meet  for 
purpo.ses  of  organization.  The  Board 
may  then  adopt  bylaws  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  The  language 
specifies  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  to  serve  without  compensation,  but 
may  receive  actual  travel  costs  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  .';ubsLstence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  for  purposes  of  the  business  of 
the  Fund. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  Inserted  in 
section  ^05  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  wiU 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  .shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year. 
The  language  also  provides  for  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  and  for 
three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  v,  liose 
titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 
It  further  provides  that  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Fund  shall  perfoi  m  sucii  functions  as  the 
Board  may  direct  and  be  subject  to  direc- 
tion and  supervision  by  the  Board.  The 
language  makes  provision  for  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Fund  to  act  as  Managing 
Director  in  the  absence  or  di.sabihty  of 
the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event 
that  office  is  vacant.  1  he  offices  pro- 
vided for  in  tins  sub-section  are  in  addi- 
tion to  posilioui  otherwise  autiiorized  by 
law. 

Paragraph  <3t  efT^^cts  a  number  of 
amendments  in  sub.^ection  (c»  of  section 
205. 

First,  it  amends  the  opening  phrase  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  subsection  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Fund.  The  language  makes  clear  that 
the  authorities  set  forth  in  subsection  <c) 
are  in  addition  to  other  authorities  that 
may  be  vested  in  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Fund. 

Second,  it  in.serts  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (ci  several  new  clauses 
which  expressly  provide  to  the  Fund  cer- 
tain authorities  normally  made  available 
to  Government  corporations:  to  adopt, 
alter,  and  u.^e  a  corporate  .seal  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  to  require, 
and  to  pay  premiums  on.  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its 
officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees; 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name ; 
to  exercise  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  payment  of 
debts  out  of  bankrupt.  In.solvent,  or  de- 
cedent's estates;  to  purchase  one  pa.s.«;en- 
per  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  that  vehicle  or  any  re- 
placement vehicle — such  replacements  to 
be  in  accordance  with  General  Services 
Administration  standards  for  vehicle  re- 
placement; and  to  use  the  United  States 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  condition.*?  as  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  clause 
authorizing  the  Fund  to  sue  and  be  sued 
In  its  corporate  name  constitutes  consent 
by  the  Government  to  suits  against  or 


by  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Tliis 
enables  the  Fund  to  be  a  party  to  such 
suits  in  its  own  name,  and  means  that 
payments  pursuant  to  judgments  in  such 
suits  .shall  be  made  to  or  from  the  cor- 
porate account.  In  other  respects  the 
Fund,  being  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  is  to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof  with  respect 
to  its  legal  status  and  its  status  in  liti- 
gation. It  is,  for  example,  to  be  entitled 
to  procedural  rights  which  are  available 
to  the  United  St-ates  Government  as 
party  to  a  suit — for  example,  inap- 
plicability of  laches  and  statutes 
of  limitations,  and  exemption  from 
certain  filing  and  fee  requirements — 
and  is  to  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
Slate,  or  local  taxes.  Tiie  incor- 
poration of  the  Fund  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  suc-and-be-sued  language 
are  not  intended  to  altor  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  sovereign  immunity  in 
connection  with  suits  outride  the  United 
Stales.  The  sue-and-be-sued  clause  in- 
cludes a  proviso  expre.ssly  stating  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment  or 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  is- 
sue auainst  the  Fund  or  against  officers 
of  the  Fund  in  connection  with  actions 
taken  in  their  capacity  as  officers,  or 
a'lainst  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
by  the  Fund  or  by  any  officer  in  that 
capacity.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the 
ca.se  of  certain  types  of  claims,  notably 
tort  claims  and  claims  on  patents,  there 
are  other  specific  provisions  of  law  which 
govern  the  remedy  available  to  claimants. 

Finally,  paragraph  <3'  inserts  a  new 
second  sentence  in  subsection  (o  speci- 
fying that  nothing  in  that  subsection  is 
to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from 
the  application  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  section  507  (b>  and  2679.  and  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  316. 

Paragraph  <4»  inserts  two  new  sub- 
sections in  section  205. 

The  new  subsection  (di  requires  the 
Fund,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Funds 
employees  are  covered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  to  reimburse 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  for  the  Government's  share  of 
benefits  applicable  to  Fund  employees, 
to  reimburse  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Fund  for  payments  made  to  F\ind 
employees,  and  to  reimburse  the  Treas- 
ury for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  attributable 
to  Fund  employees.  The  language  of  this 
provision  is  identical  with  the  standard 
provision  provided  for  all  Government 
corporations  in  a  pending  amendment 
to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act— H.  R.  8332. 

In  the  new  subsection  fe> .  the  first 
sentence  transfers  all  assets  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  F\ind  on  the  effective 
date  of  its  incorr>oration  to  the  assets  of 
the  new  corporate  entity  on  that  date. 
The  second  sentence  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  records,  personnel,  and  prop- 
erty from  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  which  now  administers 
the  F^ind,  to  the  new  corporate  entity. 
The  third  sentence  specifies  that  all  obli- 
gations and  liabiLities  incurred  against 
the  Fund  prior  to  its  date  of  incorpora- 


tion and  outstanding  as  of  that  date, 
and  all  rights  acquired  for  the  benefit 
of  or  with  respect  to  the  Fund  prior  to 
that  date  and  outstanding  as  of  that 
date,  shall,  as  of  that  date,  become  obli- 
gations, liabilities,  and  rights  of  the  new 
corporate  entity.  The  last  sentence  pro- 
vides that  the  person  serving — pursuant 
to  appointment  and  confirmatioi^ — as 
Manager  of  the  Fund  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
may,  after  that  date,  serve  in  the  suc- 
cessor office  of  Managiii^  Director  cf 
the  incorporated  Fund  without  necessity 
for  reappointment  and  reconfirmation. 

In  1954  when  we  revised  the  mutual 
security  laws,  there  were  seme  in  Con- 
gress and  in  tlie  executive  branch  who 
thought  that  we  should  put  in  a  termina- 
tion date.  I  opposed  this,  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  termination  date  in 
our  efforts  until  we  know  the  termination 
date  of  tiie  Soviet  conspiracy  against  the 
Free  World.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  has  no  termination  date.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  write  one  this 
year.  Remember,  this  Fund  is  to  replace 
grants,  not  private  loans.  Let  us  not 
leave  grants  permanent,  and  make  loans 
temporary. 

Many  people,  remembering  our  experi- 
ence after  World  War  I.  consider  that 
Government  aid  loans  are  just  the  same 
as  grants  and  will  never  be  paid  back. 
The  record  since  World  War  II  shows 
they  are  wrong: 

Total  United  States  foreign 
loans  since  1945  as  of  Dec. 
31,   1957 $16,020,000,000 

Principal  collected 4.824.000,000 

Interest  collected 1.987,000,000 

Total 6,811,000.000 

The  DLF,  up  to  April  15.  had  approved 
only  $126,650,000  in  loans,  turned  down 
$228,966,000  in  proposals,  and  had  under 
consideration  $1,607,434,000  in  applica- 
tions. 

There  will  be  Memt>ers  of  Congress 
who  will  say  that  this  cautious  rate  of 
commitment  shows  that  no  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  for  next  year.  They 
are  mistaken. 

Last  week  the  Hou.se  extended  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  $5  to  $7  billion,  showing  its 
overwhelming  confidence  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  institution.  In  the  report  on 
that  bill  it  was  said : 

The  actual  use  of  the  borrowing  authority 
always  lags  behind  the  commitment  of  lend- 
ing authority.  Typically  there  Is  a  timelag 
between  authorization  of  a  loan  and  the 
actual  disbursements  under  it.  In  the  case 
of  large  development  projects  for  ex-.mple 
there  may  be  a  lag  of  as  much  a.s  4  ur  & 
years  before  complete  disbursements  are 
made. 

On  December  31.  1957,  the  lending 
authority  committed  was  $4,466.3  and 
the  borrowing  authority  used  was  $1,- 
487.3  in  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  lK)rrowing  authority  must  exist, 
however,  before  the  commitment  can  be 
made.  In  its  24  years  of  operation,  the 
Exix)rt-Imr>ort  Bank  has  paid  the 
United  States  Treasury  $376  million  in 
interest  suid  dividends  and  has  accumu- 
lated reserves  and  undivided  profits  of 
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$475  million.  I  can  remember  when 
this  bank  was  in  the  experimental  stage. 
First  it  was  a  corpoiation,  then  there 
was  a  trial  period  of  running  this  bank 
P3  an  administrative  agency  5  years  ago, 
but  experience  showed  that  the  corpo- 
rate setup  was  the  proper  and  effective 
Oiie. 

The  DLP  corporation  structure  closely 
parallels  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It 
has  a  different  function.  Tlic  president 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Sam 
Waugh.  is  on  the  board  to  contribute 
from  the  experience  of  the  older  institu- 
tion and  to  make  sure  the  functions  are 
kept  separate.  Perhaps  it  is  too  opti- 
mistic to  hope  for  as  profitable  an  opera- 
tion of  the  DLP.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  in  years  to  come,  as  we 
become  increasingly  a  have-not  in  stra- 
tegic materials,  we  may  find  it  increas- 
ingly profitable  to  be  receiving  payment 
of  what  we  now  call  soft  currency 
loans  in  strategic  materials  from  pro- 
duction in  new  countries  that  our  loans 
have  helped  to  develop.  We  may  well 
f  nd  that  this  mechanism,  set  up  as  an 
important  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  has 
not  only  served  its  purpose  in  this  era. 
but  is  serving  in  times  of  peace,  becau.se 
experience  tells  us  that  we  do  our  best 
bu.slncss    in    peacetime    v.ilh    the    more 

developed  natlon.s. 

A«lde  from  detaili,  what  Is  thl.s  nil 
about?  In  the  Middle  Akcs  in  Durham. 
England,  there  was  a  man  walking  down 
the  street  and  he  »aw  «omc  men  workin« 
with  stone  near  where  the  xreat  cathe- 
dral wa«  rl«in'i.  He  uald  to  the  flr^t 
man,  "What  are  you  makin-i?"  And  he 
•aid,  "A  penny  a  day."  He  said  to  the 
next  man,  'What  are  you  making''" 
And  he  said,  'I  am  making  a  stone  to  fit 
on  that  .stone"  He  came  to  the  third 
man  and  he  said,  "Old  man.  what  arc  you 
making?"  He  said,  "I  am  making  a 
cathedral." 

I  suggest  that  a  vote  for  this  package 
of  programs  is  making  peace.  There  is 
a  Peace  Monument  at  the  bottom  of 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  a  statue  of  two  ladies 
In  drapes  like  nightdresses  weep- 
ing on  each  other's  shoulders.  That  is 
not  my  idea  of  peace.  I  believe  peace 
is  mote  dynamic  than  that.  I  believe 
that  we  want  peace  with  justice  under 
law  and  freedom,  and  we  need  to  wage 
peace  with  the  courage  and  skill  we  have 
devoted  to  war. 

The  struggle  is  essentially  spiritual. 
We  have  had  many  relit;ious  wars,  but 
up  to  now  we  have  never  had  the  godly 
people  lined  up  on  one  side  against  the 
godless.  We  free  people  of  conflicting 
faiths  owe  our  allegiance  to  a  power 
higher  than  man.  We  are  lined  up 
against  those  who  recoc;nize  no  allegiance 
except  to  a  manmade  state. 

We  will  never  have  perfect  peace,  there 
will  be  perpetual  warfare  against  the 
godless  lawless  elements  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  I  suggest  that  we  may,  un- 
der this  program  bring  to  pa.ss  the  song 
ox  the  angels  long  ago,  "peace  on  earth 
for  men  of  goodwill." 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.VORYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  ask  this  time  just  to 
get  a  little  information.    Are  any  funds 


carried  In  this  bill  under  defense  sup- 
port or  military  equipment  for  Yugo- 
slavia or  Poland? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No.  Of  course,  amounts 
for  each  country  are  cla.ssifled.  There 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  funds  for 
these  countries  under  other  provisions  of 
this  bill.  My  answer  is  accurate,  how- 
ever, as  to  military  aid  and  defense 
support. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  my.self  wilh  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI  in  the  trib- 
ute he  has  paid  to  our  Secretary  bf 
State.  All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  his  return 
from  the  NATO  conference.  He  has 
proved  his  point  tiiat  an  unprepared, 
hastily-conceived  summit  conference 
would  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  and  has 
gained  the  substantial  agreement  of  his 
colleagues  on  this  vital  point. 

For  some  time  now,  Mr,  Dulles  has 
bdn  tlie  object  of  unlliinklnrr,  unin- 
formed, ani  often  .savage  attack  for  hi.s 
Hlubborn  adherence  to  the  idea  lliat  any 
summit  meeting  mu»t  be  preceded  by 
careful  preparallonn,  I  feel  certain  that 
many  of  Ihorc  peop'e  who  were  carried 
away  by  their  emollon*  to  call  for  a  con- 
ference at  any  price,  are  today  thanking 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  his  patient 
counsel  and  his  calm  manner  of  oppoijinK 
their  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  the  NATO  conference, 
there  now  aopenrs  to  i:e  virtual  unanim- 
ity among  the  Free  World  nation.s  that 
there  will  be  no  meeting  just  for  the 
sake  of  meelin.,.  Ratiier,  there  is  a  de- 
termination— reflecting  the  lont;-held 
views  of  Mr.  Dulles — that  a  meeting 
should  only  be  held  if  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect,  of  reaching  agreemeii'c  on 
vital  issues.  The  final  communique  of 
the  NATO  council  likewise  agrees  with 
the  Dulles  position  that  heads-of -state 
meetings  are  not  the  only  way,  nor 
necessarily  the  way,  for  settling  inter- 
national differences,  and  that  if  such 
conferences  are  held,  they  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  careful  and  complete  prepara- 
tory talks. 

That  such  a  communique  was  forth- 
coming from  Copenhauen  can  only  be 
gaged  as  showing  a  remarkable  job  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  done.  By  ex- 
pounding his  position  reasonably  and 
wilh  patience,  he  has  won  the  day.  He 
has  scored  a  notable  diplomatic  victory 
for  himself,  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World. 

Perhaps  now  the  carping  critics  of 
this  architect  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
give  a  little  more  thought  before  they 
aim  their  verbal  blasts.  Maybe  now 
those  who  have  been  so  anxious  to  find 
fault  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  diplo- 
matic maneuverings  will  come  to  the 
realization  he  has  been  largely  right  all 
along.  Such  a  realization  is  long  over- 
due. 

In  the  meantime,  the  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit will  continue.    But,  thanks  to  Mr. 


Dulles'  dogged  firmness  and  unwilling- 
ness to  po  at  it  willy-niUy,  it  will  be  a 
sane  and  sound  a.scent.  A  conclave  of 
heads-of-govermentjs  may  yet  be  held, 
but  it  will  not  be  at  any  price.  It  will 
not  be  a  propaganda  stage  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  l>op  off  on. 

By  alerting  the  world  to  the  pitfalls 
of  an  ill-planned  summit  conference, 
and  by  holding  firm  for  the  tested  usages 
of  the  normal  channels  of  diplomacy, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  performed  a 
magniTicent  service.  The  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  status  of  the  Free  World 
have  been  strengthened  because  of  this. 
In  the  light  of  all  the.se  developments, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  those  who  have  been 
.so  anxious  to  criticize  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  take  a  new  look,  unfettered 
by  emotion  or  preconceived  notions,  I 
am  confident  they  will  then  agree  that 
Jolin  Foster  Dulles  deserves  a  lot  more 
praise  and  applause  and  a  lot  less  abu.se 
and  criticism  for  the  fine  job  he  is  doing. 
We  welcome  the  Secretary  of  State 
back.  We  commend  him  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  and  able  work  in  Ix'iialf  of  the 
peace  of  tiie  world  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr,  Zablocki  1 

Mr  RKUS.S  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gehll<'man  yield ^ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 
Mr  HEUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  b«  the 
t'entlrmi<n  knowH.  I  ithare  reprehenta- 
tion  with  him  for  the  ureal  city  of  Mil- 
waukee Our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Kenileman  from  Wihcon.sin  (Mr  O  Kom- 
SKI  I.  jusl  mentioned  the  appearance  up 
in  Milwaukee  this  la.st  winter  of  tlie  u.en- 
lleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr  CarnahanI 
and  tlie  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  MerrowI,  where  they  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mutual-.sec\inty  pro- 
pram  somewhat  similar  to  what  they 
gave  us  here  today. 

Would  It  surpri.se  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Za- 
blocki 1,  if  1  were  to  tell  him  tlial  never 
have  I  received  any  complaint  or  inquiry 
from  any  of  my  constituents  as  to  wiio 
picked  up  the  check  for  their  appear- 
ance there,  but  I  received  literally  dozens 
of  communications  from  members  of 
both  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee  and  the  AFI^CIO  of  Mil- 
waukee expre.s,sing  their  appreciation  for 
the  time  and  trouble  whicii  tlie  gentle- 
men went  to  in  coming  to  Milwaukee 
and  putting  across  an  explanation  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  All  of  my 
correspondents  felt  it  was  presented 
with  evident  sincerity,  scholarliness.  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  does  not  surpri.se 
me  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  I  received,  two  individual 
pieces  of  correspondence.  It  was  quite 
obvious  to  me  that  these  two  people 
were  definitely  opposed  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  did  not  want  to  become  in- 
formed on  the  purposes,  progress,  and 
success  of  the  mutual  assistance 
program. 

I  am  not  one  bit  surprLsed  that  my 
colleague,  who  very  ably  represents  the 
northern  half  of  the  greater  metropoli- 
tan  area   of  Milwaukee,   has  received 
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nothing  but  commendation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  want  to  apologize 
for  interrupting  on  the  gentleman's  time 
becau.se  the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin 
always  has  a  very  worthwhile  message  to 
give. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  just  want  this  time 
to  make  an  important  correction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  For  the  information 
of  tiie  genlloman  from  Wisconsin  I  can 
a.ssure  him  that  neither  tiie  AFL-CIO 
nor  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
paid  the  expenses  of  these  two  gentle- 
men when  they  were  in  Wisconsin.  Any 
statement  to  tlie  contrary  is  untrue  and 
misleading  The  question  still  icmains 
who  did  and  why^ 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Evidently  n  quorum 
Is  not  prevent.  Tiie  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Member/i  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No  Ml 


Abbitt 

Ivrrttt 

PMsman 

Ad<lonizto 

P«Uon 

Patmao 

Aiii^crt-on. 

Plood 

Phlltain 

Mont 

Fo«ariy 

Powell 

Anf  u»o 

Founiuln 

Radwan 

Aalilry 

Oiirmatt 

KKin% 

AuchaicloM 

Orejtory 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Avr<^ 

Clr.ffltna 

Rl  py 

Ballpv 

CiroK* 

\luVA-<v.'n .  V'a 

Bardi-n 

H:i> 

RobiNon,  N.  Y. 

Bks.<<.  N   H 

Harris 

R>-)dlno 

B*as,  Tenri 

Healey 

Saund 

Bautnhart 

H   bert 

Scott.  N   C. 

DlHtnlk 

HIlllnRa 

Hcott,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Hoimeld 

Shrehan 

Buckley 

Horiin 

Shuford 

BrirdicJc 

jHcksoa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Byrd 

Jame^ 

Spence 

Cam^g 

Jetiklnn 

Kte«l 

CcUer 

Kiiburn 

TcaRue,  Tex. 

Chelf 

KHiczvnskl 

Teller 

Christopher 

Lennon 

Thomoon,  Wyo 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Ullman 

Coad 

McCullcxh 

Watts 

Cooley 

Marhrowlcz 

Wharton 

Coudert 

Mack   111. 

Wh'.tcner 

Cramer 

Madden 

W.er 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Miller.  N    T. 

W.lllams.  Ml.HS 

Dent 

Moore 

WUlls 

Dle« 

Morris 

W:l«on,  Ind. 

Dooley 

Muiter 

W  Instead 

Eberharter 

Norblad 

Zelenko 

Kngle 

Osnier?, 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  BooGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  12181.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
h.erewith  the  names  of  the  ab.sentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  1  Mr,  Zablocki}  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
VoRYSl  in  commending  our  acting  chair- 
man. Dr.  Morgan,  on  the  expeditious 
handling,  in  an  equitable  and  thorough 
manner,  of  the  legislation  before  us  in 
the  hearings  before  our  committee, 

I  aLso  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Gordon  1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Vorys)  have  de- 
cided that  this  will  be  their  last  session 
in  Cont'iess.  They  are  well  known  for 
their  untiring  leadership  and  support  of 
the  mutual  security  program,  and  of 
other  constructive  foreign  policy  under- 
takings. We  shall  miss  them  greatly. 
We  shall  miss  not  only  their  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  policy  legislation,  but 
also  to  the  many  other  legislative  meas- 
ures which  are  con.sidered  and  acted  upon 
by  this  body. 

I  wish,  also,  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  Cap.nahan  I  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  Mr.  Merkow  I .  who  made  a  fine  presen- 
tation just  a  sliort  time  before  the 
quorum  call.  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow  such  an  excellent  pres- 
enlalion;  there  i«  very  little  that  can  be 

added  to  thcjr  excellent  remarkn.  They 
have  done  a  terrific  Job  in  making  tlii« 
legiislatlon  better  understood  not  only  in 
the  ConKtcM  but,  al»o,  throughout  the 

width  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

I  also  wi«h  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  staff  for  their  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTair« 
spent  many  hours  in  hearings  and  study, 
and  with  the  as.si8tance  of  tiie  stafT,  the 
diligent  work  of  the  committee  members, 
I  feel  tiiat  this  year  we  are  presenting  to 
the  Congress  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
pieces  of  legislation  in  this  regard  that 
we  can  hoi^e  to  justify,  and  justify  in 
every  particular.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of  tlie 
mutual  security  bill  before  us. 

I  was  .sorry  to  find  that  the  minority 
views  took  the  position  frequently 
adopted  by  per.sons  who  have  been 
staunchly  opposed  to  our  foreign  policy 
program.  They  have  decided  not  to 
supjxirt  the  bill  largely  on  the  ground 
that  certain  shortcomings  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  mutual  security  program 
rendered  tlie  program  ineffective. 

The  actual  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram has  not  been  perfect;  no  one  will 
argue  this  point.  When  you  deal  with 
problems  as  complex  and  diverse  as  our 
foreign  policy,  mistakes  are  bound  to  be 
made.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
efforts  are  constantly  being  exerted  both 
in  the  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  mutual  secuiity  program. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  even  after  the  committee 
reported  this  legislation,  our  studies  con- 
tinued. As  late  as  last  week,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Far  East  looked  into 
the  alleged  mess  in  Laos.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  admit  that  every- 
thing is  not  in  order  in  Laos;  but  we 
have  suggested  corrective  measures,  and 


were  assured  that  steps  have  been  taken, 
and  further  ones  will  be  taken,  to  rectify 
the  situations. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  that  I 
started  to  make:  We  must  remember 
that  the  mutual  security  program  has 
great  validity  of  it.self.  and  that  its  im- 
portance to  our  owTi  Nation  should  be 
considered  apart  from  any  sliortconiings 
in  its  administration.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  shortcomings  should  be 
condoned;   nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
worked  continuously  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  I  .shall  continue  to 
do  so.  and  so  v.ill  many  of  the  other 
supporters  of  this  legislation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  deciding  the  merits  of 
this  program  we  should  squarely  face 
the  following  3  questions: 

The  first  question  is  this,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  vital:  Are  the  Communists' 
designs  for  world  domination  real?  And, 
if  so.  do  thev  affect  the  security  of  our 
ov\n  country? 

If  our  reply  to  this  question  is  in  the 
negative  then  we  can  begin  to  save  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  severely  curtailing  or  elimi- 
nating our  forty-odd-billion-dollar-a- 
year  expenditures  for  national  defen.se. 
In  addition  we  can  cut  out  the  $2  4  bil- 
lion recommended  in  the  bill  before  us — 
that  Is,  If  communism  Is  not  a  threat. 

But  who  will  maintain  that  com- 
munism is  not  a  threat?  If.  therefore, 
we  concede  that  the  Communl.«-t  threat 
Is  real,  and  that  H  does  aflect  our  own 
Recur* ty,  then  we  mast  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  ourselve*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Communists  have 
not  abandoned  their  plans  for  world 
domination.  They  are  trying  to  achieve 
that  goal  through  subversion  and 
through  infiltration.  More  recently, 
they  have  emphasized  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, constitutes  a  more  dangerous  policy 
embodied  in  a  broad  program  of  trade 
and  economic  cooperation  with  tlie  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  are  making  head- 
way and  the  military  power  which  backs 
all  of  their  military  programs  continues 
to  grow. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  un- 
wise on  our  part  to  cut  corners  on  our 
security.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
do  that.  In  this  regard  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  our  Nation  derives  a 
greater  degree  of  security  from  the  $2  bij- 
billion  to  $3  billion  expenditures  on 
the  mutual  security  program  than  we 
could  obtain  by  spending  that  money  to 
increase  our  defense  budget. 

It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  aban- 
don this  program,  and  nobody  advocates 
that  we  abandon  it.  We  could  not  hope 
to  save  money  in  this  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  the  abandonment  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  would  probably 
cost  us  more  in  the  long  run,  without 
providing  the  protection  resulting  from 
overseas  bases  and  from  the  economic 
and  the  military  strength  of  our  allies. 
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'  But.  let  us  return  to  the  three  ques- 
tions. The  second  question  is  this:  If 
the  Communist  threat  is  real,  then  is  it 
better  for  our  country  to  go  it  alone,  to 
rely  on  our  own  defense,  or  to  try  to 
meet  this  threat  together  with  other 
free  nations? 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
again  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mutual  security  program  has  a  direct 
and  vital  bearing  on  our  own  security 
and  survival. 

ThrouRh  this  collective  security  under- 
taking, our  defense  against  potential 
Communist  aggression  is  strengthened 
by  the  resources,  the  production  base, 
and  the  manpower  of  other  free  nations, 
not  to  mention,  as  I  earlier  slated,  the 
numerous  overseas  bases  which  still  re- 
main the  flt'Ht  line  of  defeme  aKaln>*t 
Communist  military  expansion. 

The  third  que.stlon  is  this:  PlacltiR 
military  consideration  anlde,  arc  the 
Other  free  nations  important  to  our  own 
fcon(;mlc  prouiexs  and  wi-ll-beintc,  or 
would  wr  b<?  l^etirr  ofT  by  abund'minif  our 
iori'lKH  trudo  and  aid  ptouram? 

In  this  rr;;ard  I  brl»«?vp  that  it  is  nrcM- 
fki\V)i  for  mc  to  rrpcat  what  \v\%  been  so 
jibly  sluti'd  earlier  by  prcvwms  ^^x•^k^r•t 
I  nn'td  not  remind  ih<?  memberhhip  of 
this  boily  that  our  Nation  If  not  »elf- 
kufflcienl;  that  our  dependence  upon 
foiciiin  sources  for  certain  raw  mate- 
riabi  and  other  resources  i.s  expected  to 
lncrea.«e  in  the  years  to  come.  Those 
gourccs  mu.st  continue  to  be  open  to  us 
If  we  expect  to  advance  in  increasing 
materially  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and 
in  stimulating  our  national  economic 
proeress. 

Some  people  have  criticized  the  mu- 
tual security  program  as  a  failure.  Now, 
who  could  be  a  better  judge  of  whether 
our  program  is  a  failure  than  tho.se 
Americans  who  are  abroad  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  assistance  program 
at  firsthand?  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  February 
of  this  year  made  a  survey  of  the  views 
of  American  businessmen  in  foreign 
countries  on  the  operation  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  On  page  936  of  the 
hearings  there  is  a  report  on  the  survey. 
This  report  presents  opinions  of  Ameri- 
can representatives  of  overseas  branches 
or  subsidiaries  of  United  States-owned 
companies  on  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Is  forei;:n  aid  eilective'  Can  it 
be  improved?  Has  it  helped  to  stimulate 
private  investment?  How  do  foreign 
peoples  view  the  program?  How  did 
they  react  on  tiie  Ru.ssian  sputniks? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire  was  excel- 
lent. Some  300  replies  were  received 
from  65  countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  the  Far  East.  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Only  4  re- 
spondents, 2  from  Europe  and  2  from 
Latin  America,  felt  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  eliminated.  This  is 
a  very  small  percentage — 4  out  of  300. 

Furthermore,  we  all  know  that  tlie 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  export- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  Our  export 
industries  provide  jobs  to  an  estimated 
4.5  million  Americans.    We  need  markets 


for  those  goods  and  services,  and  we 
need  countries  In  the  Fiee  World  who 
arc  willing  and  able  to  purchase  our  ex- 
ports. Our  investment  in  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  other  fiiend- 
ly  nations,  which  amounts  to  some  $600 
million  in  the  bill  before  us,  constitutes 
a  farsighted  and  profitable  investment 
in  our  ow  n  future  pro.«perity. 

Now  these  are  the  issues  that  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  The.se  are  the  issues  upon 
which  we  should  decide  to  support,  or 
to  reject,  the  legislation  before  us.  I 
believe  that  if  we  earnestly  reflect  upon 
these  i.ssues.  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
bill  must  be  approved  in  our  national 
interest. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  main- 
tain that  the  authorization  of  new  rx- 
pciulitiirps  is  nf)l  neces'^ary  because  tin  le 
arc  unexpended  balances  in  the  mutual 
security  prowram,  and  complain  that  the 
Con!.!rc;»s  is  losing  conirol  over  the  pro- 
Krnm.  Let  us  lake  u  closer  lo(/k  at  thenc 
ullei:,itions, 

'!),'•  lepfMt  submitted  by  the  Crmmtt- 
t'"  on  Fofflun  AfTalts  corUiilni  an 
ati.ilyhis  of  Ihr  plpelinr,  ond  po.nls  up 
the  i->.wAi-\M  >'  <f  imilai  balanc's  in  all 
a  /vcrnment  ilepaiimrnts  Ufwxp<-nded 
balances  «ie  not  unique  Ui  the  mtitual 
fcccuMly  pro'Tam  They  ate,  however, 
nee  »sary  to  ifc  <fTi'ctive  administration 
of  ttie  pro^lilm  II  one  studies  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Pre8ld<'nt's  budget  for  the 
next  year,  the  only  conrlu.slcn  that  can 
be  drawn  is  that  the  mutual  security 
pro-ram  is  in  belter  linanc:al  sliape  than 
some  other  Government  programs. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  could  be 
argued  with  reason  that  the  program 
was  overfunded.  This  is  not  the  ca.se 
today.  At  present,  annual  appropria- 
tions about  equal  current  expenditures. 
But.  in  addition,  we  mu.-^t  remember  that 
long-lead  items  have  to  be  financed  out 
of  appropriated  dollars.  The  long-lead 
items  make  the  unexpended  balances- 
neces.sary,  and  these  balances  are  not 
excessive. 

The  complaints  about  the  loss  of  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  military  as- 
sistance program  particularly  empha- 
sizes no-year  funds.  There  may  be  .some- 
thing to  this  critici.sm.  and  I  personally 
believe  that  effective  Congressional  con- 
trol is  neces.sary  for  the  proper  imple- 
mentation of  this  and  of  any  other  pro- 
pram.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  it  was  the  Congress  that  authorized 
no-year  funds  and  finally  appropriated 
funds  last  year  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  Dccemljcr  1958.  Con- 
gress made  this  detMmination  becau.se 
many  Members  realized  that  one  way  to 
assure  a  more  careful  handling  of  the 
mutual  .security  money  was  to  take  off 
some  of  the  pressure  to  obligate  or  else — 
else  lo.se  the  money. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  hasty  ob- 
ligations to  beat  a  deadline  ran  be  much 
more  wasteful  and  undesirable  than 
slower  and  more  carefully  planned  ob- 
ligations— even  thou^^h  the  latter  may 
be  permitted  by  Congres.s  to  continue 
over  a  period  of  time  exceeding  a  single 
fiscal  year. 

If  we  lived  In  a  nicely  patterned  world 
where  every  move  was  known  and  logi- 


cally ordered,  perhaps  we  could  vote  all 
of  our  assistance  on  the  basis  of  specific 
projects,  for  given  countries,  with  neat 
little  time  schedules  attached  to  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  conditions  which  our 
mutual  security  prop  ram  has  to  face  are 
not  of  this  type.  We  are.  in  a  .scn.'^e, 
shooting  at  a  moving  target.  Conse- 
quently, flexibility  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  an  etlective  program.  It  i.s  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fluid  world  situa- 
tion that  the  majority  Is  recommending 
a  contingency  fund  and  special  a.ssi.l- 
ance. 

Some  of  the  opi>oncnts  of  this  legisla- 
tion rely  on  the  Comptroller  Gcncials 
reports  to  build  a  case  asalnst  the  pro- 
gram, llielr  obseivatlons  leave  the  Im- 
pres.slon  that  laxity  wa.s — and  I.s — 
rampant.  Nowhere  is  there  reference  to 
corrective  measures  taken,  often  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  rxecutive  brunch  itself. 
Tlie  Comptroller  Uencial  rcpoHed  lo  the 
commlllcc  that— 

W«  huvt  n/>U(J  aigiilA'jant  lmprf^«fn«nt« 
In  th«  sril'iis  t.tliM)  liy  tti«  DcpnrtnMot  o( 
l)r(i  ri*«  wKh  rcipcTt  \'t  \\\9  instWr*  t9\f*A\*^ 
by  ttii*  (/flu«. 

Another  committer  o(  CmKre***  com- 
mended the  I)  pan m' 111  of  D'f'n/e  for 
ilie  »<i)<id  with  «)iu.-h  11  tiuiuutcd  ic> 
foin,.    ,;i  the  program, 

1 1,<  ii  |)  ;  ii^  -  of  this  \i  I  latlon  are 
no  li  I .  i.n;ii.  d  »tx»ul  the  e!iminat»o;i 
of  waste  and  inetnticnry,  That  i.s  the 
rca.son  the  Forel'ii  hn  v.\s  C<.mmiltee 
stajtcd  Its  hearing.s  with  testimony  from 
the  Comptroller  O  neral.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  following  remarks  la 
the  majority  report: 

There  are  limits  on  the  extent  to  which 
legislative  action  cnn  bring  about  improve- 
ment In  admlnl&trntive  JuUgnu-iit  and  pro- 
cedure. The  committee  has.  however,  re- 
duced the  authorlziitlona  for  certain  ph.Tsea 
of  the  mutual  security  program  In  the  be- 
lief thtit  a  restriction  on  the  funds  avallnble 
shoiUd  lead  to  greater  austerity  In  the  types 
of  assistance  rendered  to  such  countries  and 
a  limitation  of  expenditures  to  items  of 
higher  priority  than  hi^s  someiunes  been  the 
caie  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  awaie  of  the  fact 
that  other  arguments  have  been  raised 
against  the  mutual  security  program. 
They  do  not  destroy  the  validity  of  thi.s 
program.  They  w  ill  bo  answ  ered  by  other 
Members,  and  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  monop- 
olize the  floor  by  reviewing  each  of  Uicm 
in  turn. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis.  I  believe  that 
we  must  make  our  decision  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us  .simply  by  con.sidering  the 
vital  bearing  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram upon  the  security  and  potential 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation.  If  we 
look  upon  it  that  way.  I  am  confident 
that  the  bill  will  receive  overwhelming 
approval. 

Mr.#VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Utah    I  Mr.  Dawson  1. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
with  reference  to  an  amendment  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  each  Mem- 
ber this  morning,  relating  to  the  budg- 
elinij  and  reporting  of  counterpart  funds. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordeied.    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  morning  each  Member  of  the 
House  received  a  copy  of  an  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  mutual  security  extension  bill  before 
us  today.  I  want  to  Uike  this  opportunity 
to  explain  the  purpo.se  of  my  amendment 
in  detail  and  to  urge  members  to  give  it 
their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  or  of  the  other  body  who 
has  not  been  damaged  by  repeated  re- 
ports of  the  abuse  b;/  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  its  employcef  of  the  expenditure 
of  counterpart  funds  Publicity  attend- 
ant upon  a  recent  f -ce-.^pending.  frec- 
w))erlin«  tour  of  Evirope  by  two  em- 
ployees of  the  other  lx>dy  resulted  In  thcir 
dlsmls.sal.  This  action,  plus  the  secrecy 
which  prevents  rven  Meml>ers  of  Con- 
^rn■ss  from  examinint  counterpart  fund 
rxprndllurts  leaves  a  lane  segment  of 
the  public  convinced  that  Members  of 
ConsrcM  are  waslinu  lhe».e  United 
Blates-ownrd  fotelKn  currency  fund>< 

II  U  lime  He  i-oxxtrXfA  this  Situation, 
I  um  cofifident  that  If  tn  the  future  «e 
uquiie  our  committees  to  budget  and 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  counter- 
part fuf.ds  IJw  public  mould  l>*  convinced 
once  and  for  all  that  tiicy  are  nut  bemg 
misspent. 

It  U  only  proper  that  we  treat  counter- 
part funds  jubl  a;,  we  do  any  other  public 
money  We  surround  our.'-elves  and  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
.  eri;ment  witli  restrict, ons  to  prevent  the 
'  waste  of  our  taxpayerj.'  dollars  We  re- 
quire the  same  jUbtiHtalions  from  the 
executive  a;:encies  in  .he  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds.  It  is  indefensible  for 
us  to  exempt  ourselvi.'s  from  these  re- 
quirements. 

Our  major  duty  as  Members  of  the 
House  is  to  decide  now  our  people's 
money  should  be  spent  and  by  whom. 
This  is  our  major  as.ignment.  Under 
the  present  procedures  of  spending  coun- 
terpart fluids,  however,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  e\en  trying  to  carry 
out  this  a.ssignment.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  have  absolutely  no  oppor- 
timity  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
amount  of  our  people '.'.  money — as  rep- 
resented in  countcrpar.  funds — our  own 
committees  of  Congress  are  spending. 
Any  legislation  that  prevents  us.  and 
them,  from  knowing  tefore  hand  how 
their  money  is  to  be  spent  is  not  right. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
correct  this  situation.  It  simply  pr-o- 
vides  that  the  expenditure  of  counter- 
part funds  by  Congress  onal  committees 
shall  be  treated  as  oth(  r  committee  ex- 
penditures. Counterpait  funds  will  still 
be  available  for  investigations.  But  if 
my  amendment  is  approved,  counterpart 
fund  expenditures  wdl  be  charged 
against  committee  appropriations  previ- 
ously approved  by  Congress.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar's  equivalent  spent 
in  counterpart  funds  by  a  committee,  a 
dollar  In  the  committee's  regular  appro- 
priation will  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Since  the  House  already  has  ap- 
proved committee  budgets  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  I  have  made  my  amendment 


applicable  to  the  next  and  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  require  all 
committees  to  anticipate  their  overall 
expenditures,  including  the  dollar  equiv- 
alents of  counterpart  funds,  and  justify 
that  appropriation  before  Congress.  We 
do  not  intend  to  appropriate  counterpart 
fimds  directly.  The  entire  amount  jus- 
tified would  be  made  available  to  tiie 
committee  in  United  States  dollars.  But 
as  counterpart  funds  replaced  these  dol- 
lar appropriations,  the  dollars  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Certainly,  this  legLslation  should  not 
operate  to  di.scourage  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  for  necessary  Congres- 
sional Investigations  overseas.  These  in- 
vc.'itigations  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves in  money  saved.  I  am  convinced 
that  CohKress-^  would  bo  perfectly  will- 
ing to  approve  any  Justihable  increase 
m  budtei  requests  by  these  committees 
lis  ft  result  of  the  new  acrountinu  metli- 
od'i  my  amendment  would  require. 

If  a  committee  of  Con'Tcs  can  justify 
en  lnc!ea*e  in  Its  budget  of  1100,000  per 
yi-.'ir  as  a  result  of  this  nei*-  procedure, 
lh«'  HouM-  Will,  I  am  fcure,  aulhorl/e  that 
increase.  If  the  committee  can  iwe 
count/  r part  funds  to  meet  a  p^>rt.on  of 
lu  travel  cost,  it  shoiild  certainly  do  so. 
But  It  ^hould  not — as  is  prt^^ently  tlie 
caw—justify  an  expenditure  of  $100,000 
and  then  supplement  this  budget 
with  unregulated  and  unappropriated 
amounts  of  for-eign  currency. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn.  It  is  sound  legislation.  It 
should  be  adopted.  Only  by  this  means 
will  we  convince  the  public  that  our  fail- 
ure to  require  disclosure  of  the  u.se  of 
counterpart  funds,  means  w^  have  some 
reason  to  keep  their  use  hidden. 

Mr,  VORYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
!2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr,  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan).  In  the  conduct  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  was  patient  and  yet  expeditious. 
I  thought  he  handled  the  committee  ex- 
tremely well.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  it,  I  also  want  to  join  those  who 
have  spoken  about  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon], 
and  one  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
■VoRYsl.  Both  of  them  have  announced 
that  they  will  not  be  in  the  House  and. 
of  cour-se,  will  not  be  on  the  committee 
next  year.  Although  from  time  to  time 
we  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion 
upon  legislation,  they  were  always  un- 
derstanding and  tolerant  and  have  been 
real  friends  of  mine.  I  say  to  both  that 
they  will  be  missed  by  me  and  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  mutual  security  bill  of 
1958  have  expressed  our  opposition  pre- 
viously. We  have  done  this  in  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  floor  and  have  also 
issued  minority  reports.  Minority  views 
have  been  prepared  again  this  year  and 
may  be  found  in  the  report  on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1958  beginning  at 


page  109.  I  fe€l  an  obligation,  whicn  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  others  in  this  House, 
to  reexamine  and  restate  our  very  real 
and  sincere  objections  to  this  program. 

Basically,  I  would  say  that  my  objec- 
tion to  our  foreign-aid  program  is  that 
it  has  not  accomplished  and  is  not  now 
achieving  the  results  which  its  propo- 
nents claim  for  it.  If  it  were  doing  all 
that  its  enthusiastic  supporters  allege, 
there  certainly  would  not  be  the  com- 
plaint arising  with  respect  to  its  pohcies 
and  administration  and,  moreover,  the 
beneficial  results  would  be  much  more 
spectacular  than  they  are. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific  ob- 
jections to  this  propo.'sal.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contended  that  this  bill  is 
overfunded — that  is,  that  there  is  more 
money  available  than  is  necessary  or 
prudent.  Wo  dealt  with  that  in  our  rom-^ 
mittee  report  on  pages  109  and  110  l" 
think  this  U  so  important  that  I  here 
repeat  what  wc  uaid  there; 

'Ihe  mutual  iwrurliy  program  Is  ov«^» 
funded.  It  Is  Miimnud  ths«  m  of  Jun«  30, 
16^8,  ih*re  will  b*  a  total  unexpended  bal- 
iinc«  of  $bAti4,U22.')<iO.  To  Ibis  the  bill  under 
rcr. •ld#^«i  ion  addn  a  new  auth'/riziif  ion  of 
•2Wft81)00  000  In  addition,  lh<>  appr'^rls- 
tlon  request  Include*  ^644  1(^2  IVjO  which  was 
auihftr.zed  last  yeiir  This  will  make  a  Uiinl 
dollar  pipeline  of  iMJ  708.014.600,  There  mu»t 
iilbo  \m;  added,  however,  a  UHal  of  tli^Ql,- 
887,000  in  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
admlnlttered  by  mutual  security  agencies. 
There  must  also  be  added  the  anticipated 
d«!^poslU  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  additional 
local  currencies  similar  to  those  above  of 
•  1,469.406,000,  These  sums  when  added  to- 
gether mean  that  there  will  be  §12.129.- 
307.500  In  the  pipeline  consisting  of  »8,798,- 
014.500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000  in  local 
currencies. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  amount 
spent  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1957  was 
approximately  $3  7  billion. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  will  be  more  money  avail- 
able, both  in  dollars  and  local  currencies, 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  that  is  neces- 
sary. Even  if  expenditures  continue  at 
the  present  rate,  such  an  amount  could 
not  be  used.  In  this  bill  as  in  others  in 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  an  increasing 
tendency  to  make  broader,  less  specific 
authorizations.  In  other  words,  the 
authorizations  are  not  broken  down  in 
detail  by  countries  or  even  by  regions, 
but  are  in  the  broadest  terms  possible. 
That — when  taken  together  with  the 
power  of  transferability  already  vested 
in  the  Executive  by  existing  legislation — 
is  a  still  further  step  in  the  direction  of 
loss  of  Congressional  control  over  the 
funds  and  over  the  program.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  also  that  last  year  the 
legislation  authorized  the  military  as- 
sistance funds  on  a  no-year  basis.  This 
would  have  meant  the  funds  would 
have  remained  available  until  expended. 
However,  the  appropriation  bill  did  limit 
these  funds  to  December  31, 1958 — a  wise 
step,  in  my  opinion. 

The  bill  this  year  does  take  a  step  in 

the  right  direction  by  requiring  more 
careful  planning  of  programs  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case.  I  think  this 
improves  the  legislation.  ; 
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Referring  asain  to  the  loss  of  Conjrres- 
sional  control— this  is  a  matter  which 
has  concerned  many  of  us  very  deeply 
over  the  years.  For  the  reasons  just 
mentioned,  and  many  others,  the  control 
and  direction  of  this  program  have 
passed  increasingly  out  of  Congressional 
hands  and  into  the  Executive.  I  feel 
that  this  is  basically  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  that  we  should  make 
every  effort,  if  the  program  continues. 
to  recapture  basic  control  and  direction 
of  it. 

Both  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House  have  beea  critical  of  the  lack 
of  planning  that  exists  in  this  program; 
of  the  administration  of  it.  and  of  the 
lack  of  audit.  These  are  factors  which 
should  give  us  the  very  greatest  concern. 
A  reading  of  the  testimony  will  point  out 
many  deficiencies  in  this  program— too 
many  for  me  to  detail  here. 

For  example,  however,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Development  Loan  Fund  which 
Is  admittedly  designed  to  make  soft 
loans  abroad.  These  loans,  over  the  ob- 
jection of  some  of  us,  may  be  made  to 
nations,  corporations,  or  individuals  in 
foreign  lands.  How  can  we  justify  this 
program  when  many  of  our  own  small- 
business  men  are  unable  to  get  loans  to 
permit  them  to  continue  their  own  busi- 
nesses here? 

Another  basic  objection  which  I  have 
had  for  some  time  to  this  program  is  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently in  passing  out  benefits  under  it 
between  friends  and  those  who  occupy 
positions  as  neutrals  or  even  less.  We 
cannot  expect  to  instill  confidence  in 
coin^tries  which  are  friendly  to  us — and 
there  are  many  of  them  throughout  the 
world — unless  we  show  that  we  appre- 
ciate their  friendship  and  steadfastness. 
If  we  give  dollars  and  equipment  to 
countries  who  are  neutral  or  openly  op- 
posed to  us.  we  are  saying  in  effect  to 
nations  throughout  the  world  that  they 
can  participate  just  as  fully  if  they  re- 
main neutral  as  if  they  take  a  forthright 
position  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  the 
Western  World.  This  very  seriously 
weakens  the  whole  program  and  many 
nations  ask  more  or  less  openly  why 
they  should  aline  themselves  with  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
when  they  can  get  just  as  much  assist- 
ance from  us  and  still  remain  openly 
friendly  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  or  any 
other  effort  encourages  friendly  relations 
between  persons  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  good.  Basically,  that  is  the  means 
by  which  our  problem  of  international 
living  together  can  be  solved — In  this 
way  we  get  to  know  and  understand  each 
other  as  individuals.  Then  those  who 
live  under  harsh,  dictatorial  governments 
can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  personal 
freedom  and  self-government. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  we  can- 
not win  friends  by  dollars  alone.  Time 
after  time  this  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  true.  To  try  to  put  it  on  that  basis  is 
to  emphasize  materialism — the  very 
Uiing  upon  which  the  Communists  place 
so  much  stress. 


We  must  not  continue  on  the  a.ssump- 
tion  that  the  giving  of  American  dollars 
or  American  goods  is  necessarily  the  way 
to  win  friends  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.    We  must  rather  stress  the  ideals 
which  have  made  and  preserved  this  Na- 
tion of  ours.     We  must — in  all  humility- 
bring  education,  guidance,   and  leader- 
ship to  those  count  lies   in  which   they 
would  be  welcome.     V/e  must  try  to  teach 
men    everywhere    to   govern    themselves 
wisely  and  to  protect  the  rirdUs  of  in- 
dividuals.    We  must  bring  into  our  rela- 
tionships with  other  nations  our  belief  in 
God,  our  dedication  to  the  riirhts  and 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the  con- 
viction that  government  exists  for  men 
and  not  men  for  government.    When  we 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  thor,e 
things  rai^her  than  uix)n  the  monetary 
and  material  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  then  I  am  sure  we  will  have  one 
around  which  all  men  can  rally. 

Since  the  present  mea-^ure  does  not 
meet  these  basic  requirements,  I  must 
oppo.se  it. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ir.diana  I  Mr.  AoAinl 
has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr  Chairman.  T  yield 
an  additional  miiui'e  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  1  that  he  may 
answer  a  question. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleagui?  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Indiana  for  his  forthright 
statement.  I  thinic  he  has  expressed 
the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  a  great 
many  who  if  they  had  the  couraqe  to 
do  so,  and  it  takes  courage,  would  say 
we  are  not  going  to  support  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  one 
question.  I  have  been  here  only  8  years, 
but  each  time  this  program  has  come  up 
for  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  question  has  been  raised  if  .this  was 
the  last  time  we  would  have  to  appro- 
priate money  for  ihis  program:  and  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  now  if  he 
thinks  this  will  be  the  last  time  we  will 
have  this  program  before  us'  How  long 
does  the  gentleman  think  it  will  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  has  been  made  very 
clear  by  executive  department  witnesses 
before  the  committee  that  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  this  is  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. We  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
money  year  after  year  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  May  I  ask  one  final 
question?  I  want  to  commend  tlie  gen- 
tleman and  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  does 
not  think  it  would  probably  be  wiser  if 
we  did  something  to  help  American  in- 
dustry, small  business,  and  the  people 
whose  unemployment  compensation  has 
expired  than  to  send  so  much  money 
overseas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  f^entlewoman  from  New 
York  IMrs.  KeilyI. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I.  too,  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
taking  a  few  moments  of  my  time  to  refer 


briefly  to  .several  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  very  happy,  as 
all  of  you  are.  to  have  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  back  with  us. 
I  resrct  deeply  that  he  has  decided  to 
return  to  private  life.  I  do  hope,  how- 
ever, he  will  have  many  years  of  hap- 
piness. 

And.  being  nonpartisan  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  would  like  to  make  the  .same  ob.ser- 
vation  to  the  ^^entlt-man  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
VoRYs),  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, even  though  many  times  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  him.  I  Know  we  regret  that 
he  is  leaving  the  House. 

I  could  go  on  with  more  tributes  to 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, but  there  is  one  in  particular  I  would 
wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Saund  I .  I  feel 
that  he,  in  his  trip  to  the  Far  Ea.st  this 
year,  has  done  more  for  the  understand- 
ing of  this  program  than  any  other  per- 
-son.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  membert^hip  to  the  fact  that  Life 
magazine  has  one  complete  issue  devoted 
to  this  trip  he  took  la.st  fall.  I  regret 
very  much  thnt  I  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent in  New  York  when  he  received  the 
Lord  &  Taylor  award  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  will  never 
lp','islate  a  perfect  bill.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today  is  no  exception.  There 
is  much  in  this  bill  to  which  I  take  ex- 
ception. However,  in  weighing  the  im- 
perfections-atrainst  the  good  in  this  bill 
I  feel  that  I  must  support  the  bill  for  the 
rea.son  that  It  is  to  the  credit  side  and  is 
for  the  common  weal.  I  intend,  however, 
to  support  any  amendments  I  feel  will 
enhance  the  basic  policy  in  this  legisla- 
tion: but,  en  the  other  hand.  I  will  not 
support  amendments  to  cut  the  authori- 
zation to  a  figure  which  I  feel  will  be  det- 
rimental to  the  implementation  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  very  able 
acting  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  |  Mr.  Morgan] — and  I  do 
want  to  say  at  this  point  that  it  is  mast 
difficult  to  be  an  acting  chairman,  but 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  I  should  say  Dr. 
MoRCA.N  at  this  point.  wa.s  most  kind, 
most  helpful  not  only  in  his  corLsidcra- 
tion  of  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee but  also  in  particular  to  the  view- 
points of  the  chairman.  I  feel  that  in 
cutting  this  bill  $339  million  we.  in  the 
terms  of  his  profession.  Doctor,  did 
enough  surr'ery.  Tlierefore.  I  will  not 
support  any  cutting  amendments. 

This  bill,  to  me.  is  diplomatically  sound 
and  caanomically  sound.  Our  respon- 
sibility as  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to 
our  power.  The  United  States  ii  the  eco- 
nomic giant  of  the  Free  World.  We  have 
power  to  help  or  to  hurt  the  Free  World. 
Tile  situation  today  Is  the  most  criti- 
cal in  history.  We  have  in  the  past  sup- 
ported international  cooperation.  Upon 
this  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  rebuilt  the  economic  strength  for 
the  recovery  of  a  broken  world  after  the 
last  World  War.  We  know  that  future 
peace  and  hop>es  for  our  very  survival 
are    dependent    u;>on    international    co- 
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operation.    Tt  l.-?  up  to  tlie  United  States 
to  exert  leadership. 

Last  fall  the  Commjnlsts*  scientific 
mastery  over  Nature  v.as  exposed.  It 
shattered  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  almost  the  final  blow 
to  the  inconsLstent  o))eration  of  the 
United  Stat<»s  foreign  policy  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
States  to  ri.se  to  this  new  challenge,  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  new  era,  and  not 
to  cling  to  the  comfortable  lma«e  of  the 
past.  In  this  era  of  unprecedented 
change,  the  United  States  mu.st  lead  the 
Free  World  in  accepting  this  challen"e 
we  face  with  courage,  with  strength,  with 
fiUth.  and  with  hope.  We  mu.st  prevent 
the  nations  of  the  Free  World  from  slid- 
ing into  danqerous  complacency.  The 
advocates  and  the  op:x)nenls  of  this  bill 
must  resolve  what  will  serve  the  com- 
mon good.  We,  the  represent. itives  of 
the  United  State.s,  mu.^  make  that  dc- 
cLsion  at  the  end  of  tnis  argument  on 
this  bill. 

No*-.  Mr  Chairman.  T  want  to  address 
mvself  for  a  fiw  moments  to  .several  fea- 
tures in  H  R  12101.  .^ection  102  of  the 
bill  adds  new  lanKuaee  which  is  intended 
to  stimulate  cooperati -e  efforts  among 
the  NATO  meml)ers  in  the  production 
end  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
You  know,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization is  the  backbone  of  Western 
alliance.  The  15-nation  pact  represents 
the  Western  defense  a^ain.'^l  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

Section  102  of  the  bill,  initiated  by 
the  committee,  adds  new  language  to 
section  105  of  the  act  and  is  intended 
to  stimulate  cooperative  efforts  among 
the  NAIO  members  i  i  the  production 
and  procurement  of  m  litary  equipment. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
committee  heard  t<^siifnony  concerning 
a  hiphly  cla-ssiflod  military  procurement 
and  production  program  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witnes.ses  and  of  the  com- 
mittee IS  of  utmost  urgency.  At  present 
this  procurement  program  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  individual  members  of 
NATO.  Allhough  there  is  cooj>eration 
among  the  various  nations,  the  actual 
production  and  procurement  are  not 
controlled  and  coordinated  from  a  sin- 
gle point.  ThLs  program  should  be  given 
an  even  higher  priority  and  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro- 
curement and  production  are  coordi- 
nated by  the  authority  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  "or  by  a  special  agency 
thereof  •  rather  than  by  the  individual 
countries  and  tlie  individual  manufac- 
turers. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
the  production  will  b«!  made  more  eco- 
nomical and  that  th(  end  product  will 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  priority  military  needs. 

There  was  also  tes;  imony  concerning 
proposed  regional  management  for 
spare  parts  in  Europi?  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  combined  asency.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  agency  would  result 
In  the  more  efficient  and  economical 
production  and  distribution  of  spare 
parts. 

Encouragement  shculd  be  given  to  the 
NATO  countries  to  purchase  for  them- 
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selves,  subject  to  appropriate  coordina- 
tion by  NATO,  weapons  and  equipment 
produced  outside  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  NATO  plans. 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  the 
NATO  alliance  has  been  notably  .suc- 
cessful. It  has  enabled  us  to  stem  the  ^ 
Communist  tide  that  was  sweeping  west- 
ward throuph  Europe  in  the  early  post- 
war days.  This  tide  has  to  some  extent 
been  reversed,  because  it  is  evident  that 
NATO  and  the  a.=sistance  which  the 
United  States  has  provided  to  Europe 
under  the  mutual-.«ecurity  proeram  have 
exerci.sed  a  profound  psychological  influ- 
ence throughout  all  of  Europe.  Siens  of 
strain  in  Eastern  Europe  can  be  attrib- 
uted, at  least  in  pait,  to  this  influence. 

The  funds  requested  for  f:.scal  year 
1959  for  Western  Europe  are  essentially 
for  a  military  and  defen.se  support  pro- 
gram, Of  the  approximately  $201  mil- 
lion proposed  for  Europe,  $231  million 
is  related  directly  to  defen.'-e:  that  is, 
$•^00  5  million  for  military  a.-^<^istancc  and 
$45  million  for  dc  fense  support. 

In  compari.son.  the  European  NATO 
countries  devoted  to  defense  in  1957  an 
estimated  $13  billion.  In  addition  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  hnve  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  manpower  for  NATO  forces,  have 
contributed  valuable  ba.scs,  airfields, 
depots,  and  other  installations.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  military  sales 
of  equipment  to  NATO  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1957  were  approximately^  $300,- 
700.000.  Milit.Try  aid  to  some  European 
countries  is  now  proi-ramed  on  a  sales 
basis,  except  for  advanced  weapons  re- 
c.uirements.  Thi.s  shift  from  grant  aid  to 
military  sales  is  a  factor  in  the  reduced 
fiscal  year  1959  request  for  conventional 
material. 

Past  military  a.ssistance  programs 
placed  a  great  emphasis  for  providing 
the  NATO  countries  with  conventional 
equipment  for  defen-se  purpo.ses.  Never- 
theless, continuing  assistance  of  this  type 
is  to  some  of  our  allies  still  required. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  and  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
military-assistance  program  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  aggression,  we  must  take 
into  account  recent  developments  in  our 
strategic  planning  and  foreign  policy. 
As  a  result  of  an  increase  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  striking  evidence  of  So- 
viet technological  progress,  our  country 
was  concerned  over  the  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  our  own  and 
NATO's  defense  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense,  many  of  us  are  properly 
concerned  over  the  mounting  costs  in- 
volved and  the  vast  effort  in  research 
and  development  which  is  necessary  in 
this  age  of  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  has  been 
solved  by  determining  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  pool  the  resources  of  the  FVee 
World  in  a  more  rational  division  of  ef- 
fort between  allies,  which  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion. 

The  NATO  heads  of  government  at 
their   meeting  in   Paris   last   December 


considered  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
increasing  costs  of  defense  without  seri- 
ously reducing  the  military  strength  of 
NATO.  It  was  determined  to  strive  for 
as  high  a  degree  of  standardization  and 
inte'/ration  as  po.ss.ble.  to  take  additional 
measures  to  promote  the  coordination  of 
research,  development,  and  manufacture 
of  modern  weapons,  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  national  efforts  through 
the  pooling  of  scientific  facilities  and 
information  and  the  sharing  of  tasks. 
The  accomplishments  that  have  resulted 
from  this  agreement  are:  First,  NATO 
deployment  of  IRBM's:  second,  estab- 
lishment of  NATO  atomic  stockpile  sys- 
tem: third,  closer  coordination  of  NATO 
forces:  fourth,  increased  scientific  and 
tech.nical  coop?raiion:  fifth,  revision  of 
NATO  forces  requirements:  and  sixth, 
coordinated  production  of  advanced 
weapons.  The  agreement  concluded 
v.'ith  the  United  Kmcidom  to  deploy  the 
much  needed  intermediate  ranye  ballis- 
tic missile  to  European  nations,  as  the 
fir.st  increment,  will  measurably  increase 
the  capability  for  immediate  retaliation. 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
should  in  the  long  lain  measurably  de» 
crease  NATO's  reliance  on  the  United 
States. 

Modernization  of  allied  air  forces 
through  the  mutual-.security  program 
was  bciun  last  year.  Sufficient  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  certain  NATO 
countries  in  the  i^roduction  of  a  NATO 
lislitweight  ground-support  fighter 
plane.  Aircraft,  like  missiles,  will  be  al- 
located to  countries  with  the  highest 
priorities  upon  the  military  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  new  language  add- 
ed to  the  present  bill  is  intended  to 
stimulate  cooperative  efforts  among  the 
NATO  members  in  the  production  and 
procurement  of  military  equipment. 

Only  two  NATO  countries — Greece 
and  l\irkey — are  receiving  defense  sup- 
port. Without  such  assistance  these 
countries  could  not  maintain  the  mili- 
tary strength  made  necessary  by  virtue 
of  their  geographical  position  and  eco- 
nomic condition. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  our 
military-aid  program  for  the  European 
area  is  a  worthwhile  investment  since  it 
is  consistent  with  our  United  States  pol- 
icy that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
is  inherent  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  518  to  me  is  most  important. 
It  calls  for  a  review  of  this  legislation 
and  its  impact  upon  the  United  States 
economy  and,  I  hope,  will  include  the 
impact  on  the  nations  to  whom  we  are 
giving  aid.  I  had  a  similar  amendment 
along  this  line,  but  I  withdrew  it  when 
the  committee  adopted  this  new  lan- 
guage. My  amendment  called  for  a  re- 
view of  all  aspects  of  United  States  for- 
eign policies  upon  the  recipient  country 
and  upon  United  States  economy.  We 
in  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  con- 
duct such  a  review. 

Despite  the  clear  evidence  that  the 
mutual-security  program  provides  em- 
ployment for  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  provides  business  for 
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American  concerns  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  committee  is  aware  that 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  adverse 
economic  impact  on  specific  segments  of 
American  industry.  Consequently,  the 
committee  inserted  the  new  section  518 
which  calls  for  an  annual  review  of  op- 
erations under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  under  defense  support  to  de- 
termine their  impact  on  the  United 
States  economy,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  areas  of  labor  surplus.  This 
annual  review  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Treasury.  Commerce.  Labor, 
and  Agriculture.  The  committee  is  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  This  provision  will  in- 
sure a  thorough  review  once  a  year  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  defense  support  on  the 
American  economy  and  .'^hould  help  to 
insure  that  any  adverse  impact  will  be 
rectified. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  need  to  centralize  and  harmonize  the 
impact  of  all  the  United  States  finan- 
cial policy  of  foreign  assistance  or  not 
only  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
but  upon  the  recipient  countries. 

There  is  another  section,  section  517, 
which  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  This 
calls  for  new  procedures  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  mutual  security  funds.  It 
delays  the  obligation  of  these  funds  until 
adequate  planning  has  taken  place. 

Now.  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  remaining  time  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  minority  report.  There  is 
much  in  this  minority  report  to  which 
I  agree.  However.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  conclusions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  desires  to  purchase 
friends.  I  feel  that  we  desire  to  re- 
kindle the  hopes  and  determinations  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Free  World  to  remain 
free  and  to  become  free  and  independ- 
ent. 

Page  110  of  the  report  reads: 

Much  of  the  eqvilpment  furnished  under 
the  military  assistance  program — which,  In- 
cidentally, is  frequently  obsolete  and  obso- 
lescent— Is  by  the  executive  branch's  own 
admission  used  in  countries  In  which  there 
are  no  United  States  bases  and  in  countries 
having  no  relation  to  the  base  complex. 
This  equipment  would  have  no  effect  against 
major  Soviet  aijgresslon.  In  many  Instances 
the  forces  supported  have  no  relation  to  our 
retaliatory  forces  or  to  our  ability  to  wlth- 
Btand  Soviet  assault. 

I  do  not  want  nations  of  the  world 
depend:'nt  upon  retaliation.  I  want 
them  strong — to  defend  them.«elves  from 
aggression  and  .subversion.  To  cut  the 
assistance  to  the.se  nations  would  make 
them  dependent  on  United  States  re- 
taliation. 

The  report  states  that  Congress  has 
lost  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  foreign  aid  program  was 
weakened  and  Congress  lost  insight  into 
its  operations  when — under  this  admin- 
istration— responsibility  for  the  program 
was  divided  between  thg^^Defense  De- 
partment and  the  State  Department. 

The  basic  law  could  be  amended  to 
give  this  dual  responsibility  to  one  per- 
son as  It  was  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 


time   of   the 
York     IMrs. 


Mr.    Chairman,    I 


Afldonizlo 

Albert 

Antlerson, 

Mont. 
Anfii.'.o 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Ayrrs 
Bartipn 
Harrett 
Ba.ss,  N.  H. 
Ba-^.s.  Tenn. 
Pniimhart 
Blatnllt 
Bonner 
Bvirklcy 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Carrlgg 
Cel'er 
Chelf 

Christopher 
C'ark 
Clevenger 
Cond 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Dnvls.  Tenn. 
Dawson,  111. 
Dent 


Miller.  N.  Y 

Moore 

MorriB 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Powell 

Radwnn 

R.ilns 

Roere,  Tenn. 

Rli'des  Pa. 

Roblson.  N.  Y. 

S'-ott.  H.  C. 

Sliechan 

ShcppHrd 

Shuford 

Smith.  Miss 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Ullman 

Vln.son 

Watts 

WtiHrton 

Whltener 

Wler 

Wliliam.'*.  Miss 

WilUs 

Wilson,  Ind. 
W.nstead 


The   CHAIRMAN.     The 
gentlewoman    from    New 
Kelly  1  has  expired. 

Mr.     MORGAN, 
yield  the  gentlewoman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  I  Sixty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  55] 

Dies 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Eberharter 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fountain 

Gordon 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa 

Gregory 

GrofLs 

Ci  ubser 

Hiic 

Harris 

Harvey 

H  bert 

Hillings 

Koran 

Jackson 

James 

Jenkms 

KUburn 

Kluczynskl 

Leiuion 

McCarthy 

McCuliQch 

Marhrowlcz 

Mac  k.  111. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Accordin^ily  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BocGS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  rciwrtcd  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12181  and  finding  it.self  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  331  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  .such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  FeichanI. 

Mr.  FETGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
foreign-aid  bill  which  is  now  before  us, 
there  is  a  provision  which  would  allow 
the  continuation  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Communist  regime  of 
Yugoslavia.  This  Is  an  i.s.sue  which  dis- 
turbs many  Members  of  Congress.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  along  with  additional 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid.  all  be- 
cau.se  of  the  threat  to  our  survival 
caused  by  the  conspiracy  of  commu- 
nism. On  the  other  hand,  Congress  now 
finds  itself  in  the  contradictory  position 
of  being  asked  to  authorize  public  funds 
for  the  strengthening  of  Tito  and  his 
Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia. 

Of  late,  the  Communist  Ru.ssian  and 
Yugoslav  Embassies  here  in  Washington 
have  made  brazen  attempts  to  directly 
propagandize  Members  of  Congress. 
Last  week  the  Russian  Embassy  sent  di- 
rectly   to    Members    of    Congress,    not 


through  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  protocol  and  long  standing 
precedent  require,  a  propaganda  mes- 
sage expressing  the  Communist  views  on 
how  world  tensions  should  be  reduced. 
Clearly  this  is  an  official  CommunLst  ef- 
fort to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  arrangements  for 
any  conference  with  the  Russians  and 
the  agenda  for  such  a  conference.  The 
implication  is  that  the  pre.sent  Rassian 
Ambassador  intends  to  try  out  a  new 
bag  of  propaganda  lucks  on  the  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  cause  division  and 
exploit  political  conflict  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

The  Washington  Embassy  of  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia  has  now  joined  in  this 
propaganda  effort  directed  at  Congress. 
Only  yesterday  I  received  at  my  home  a 
stack  of  Communist  propauanda  male- 
rial  from  the  Yugoslav  information  cen- 
ter. Among  this  material  was  a  speech 
of  the  Dictator  Tito  in  which  he  blamed 
the  Uniled  Slates  for  world  tensions, 
condemned  NATO,  charged  the  United 
States  with  military  encirclement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  satel- 
lites, accused  the  United  States  of  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  afTaiis  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  generally  parroted  the  Mos- 
cow line  on  all  other  basic  problems  of 
the  day.  I  assume  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  received  this  propaganda 
handout. 

Tilo,  in  this  speech  to  which  I  refer. 
announced  no  further  assistance  was 
necdeh  from  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  originally  a.ssistance  was 
extended  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  be- 
cause of  the'  military  threat  posed 
against  it  bV  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
has  always  been  the  justification  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Slate  for  giving 
help  to  Tito.  Now,  Tito  himself  tells 
us  he  no  lon.'er  needs  our  assistance, 
when  he  made  this  statement  in  his 
speech,  a  copy  of  which  the  Yugoslav 
Information  Center  sent  to  my  home: 

However,  after  our  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Uijlon  in  the  summer  and  at  the  end  of 
September  1966.  and  under  the  Influence  of 
st.-onK  prcpaganda  on  the  part  of  the  reac- 
tionary papers  in  the  West.  President  Eisen- 
hower c.uicelled  the  further  delivery  of 
planes  and  other  heavy  armament  to  Yugo- 
slavia while  the  delivery  of  spare  parts  and 
similar  equipment  continued  Thi.';  did  not 
alTect  us  much,  because  already  at  that  time 
we  had  estimated  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  an  aggression  threatening  Yugoslavia  and 
that  there  would  f.jlluw  a  per.od  of  Im- 
proved rehitlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  peoples'  democracies  after  the  visit 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  Beograd  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Beograd  Declaration. 

Since  Its  beginning  in  1948  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  I  did  so  because  of  my 
conviction  that  we  serve  our  own  best 
interests  when  we  assist  free  and 
friendly  governments  to  become  strong 
enough  to  resist  Internal  Communist 
subversion  and  militarily  prepared  to 
stand  up  to  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion. In  the  spirit  of  seeking  to  pre- 
serve a  foreign-aid  program  which 
would  further  these  original  purposes  I 
have  engaged  In  extensive  research  on 
the  question  of  where  Tito  and  his  re- 
gime stand  in  relation  to  the  Interna- 
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tlonal  Communist  conspiracy  which  is 
headed  by  the  Russian  imperialists.  In 
this  work  I  have  hac  the  assistance  of 
other  Americans  who  have  made  first- 
hand studies  of  Titoism  and  have  per- 
sonally observed  the  present  Yugoslav 
scene.  Linguists  have  assisted  in  the 
translation  of  numerous  documents  and 
speeches  from  Russia.T  and  Yugoslav  in- 
to English.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  because  I  believe  it  represents 
an  appeal  to  reason. 

Since  this  issue  \>ill  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow  I  liope  the  Members 
will  have  the  time  to  read  it  before  a 
vote  is  taken  on  the  ssue  of  further  aid 
to  Tito's  Communist  regime. 
^n*T  IS TTioa  roi-iCT? 

Tlie  seventh  congre,««  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Yugoslavia — which  opened 
on  April  22  in  Ljubljana — and  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Tito.  Rankovic.  and 
Kardelj  have  been  s<  ized  upon  by  Tito's 
friends  in  the  Free  V/orld  to  launch  an- 
other violent  campaign  in  his  favor.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  repo:ts  and  int/^r- 
prelatlons  of  the  i)roceedings  at  the 
seventh  Yugo.slav  Communist  Conere.s.s 
and  its  repercussions  in  the  free  world, 
the  relations  between  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
the  breaking  point  and  the  present  situa- 
tion clo.sely  resembles  the  situation  on 
the  eve  of  the  famous  Stalin-Tito  break 
of  June  28.  1948. 

It  is  claimed  by  sc  me  people  that  this 
new  situation  Is  no',  only  the  result  of 
some  theoretical  diiTerences  which  could 
not  he  corrected  in  the  course  of  .several 
years  of  Russian-Yuuoslav  rapproche- 
ment, but  of  fundamental  differences  in 
the  policies  of  the  Jrovict  Union  and  its 
satellites  on  the  one  hand  and  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  on  the  other.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  these  differences  are  so 
deep  seated  that  they  are  actually  un- 
bridgeable. We  are  told  we  may  expect 
some  new  temporary  arran.gements  of  a 
diplomatic  and  tactical  character,  but 
the  Communist  monolithism,  once 
broken  when  Tito  clashed  witli  Stalin, 
cannot  be  restored.  The  conclusion  is 
then  reached  that  the  latent,  funda- 
mental dis.sension  is  here  to  stay  and  to 
influence  the  future  cour.'c  of  relations 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

It  IS.  therefore,  very  important  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  Interpretative  reports 
from  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia,  are  true. 
For,  if  10  years  after  the  conflict  and  5 
years  of  reconciliation,  the  roots  of  the 
conflict  have  not  been  removed,  then  it  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  Tito  will  ncccs- 
.«arily  be  driven  to  a  more  conciliatory  al- 
titude toward  the  free  world  and  that  he, 
at  this  moment  and  In  the  future,  de- 
serves our  help. 

If.  however,  that  is  not  the  case,  then 
the  seventh  congress  of  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists is  cariTing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent message,  the  message  of  complete 
solidarity  with  Moscow  and  of  funda- 
mental and  unchangeable  hostility  to  the 
free  world.  And  that  message  is  partic- 
ularly dangerous  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  Is  presented  In  a  fonn  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  all  Communists  throughout  the 
world,  but  apparently  too  subtle  for  some 
of  the  western  leaders  to  understand. 


Obviously  these  two  Interpretations 
are  so  utterly  opposed  to  each  other  that 
the  question  of  which  is  correct  can  be 
answered  only  on  the  basis  of  Titos  po- 
litical record  of  the  last  few  years.  Here 
are  the  facts: 

First.  The  reconciliation  between  Mos- 
cow and  Tito  in  May-June  1955  duiing 
Khrushchev's  and  Bulganin's  visit  to 
Tito  took  place  only  after  Tito  did  a 
unique  service  to  the  cau."-e  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism  by  carrying  to  Asia  the 
message  of  different,  independent,  and 
national  communism  in  1952-53  and 
1954-55.  In  the  course  of  that  cam- 
paign Tito  openly  and  repeatedly  white- 
washed the  new  Russian  leaders.  Khru- 
shchev and  Bulganin,  from  all  Stalinist 
crimes  and  proclaimed  them  difTerent, 
well-meaning,  peace-loving  coexisLen- 
tiallsts.  It  was  only  aft^r  that  and  on 
the  ground  of  such  services  rendered  to 
Communist  imperialism,  that  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  came  to  B.-lgrade  to  apolo- 
gize to  Tito  and  to  acknowledge  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia's  right  to  a  separate  road 
to  socialism. 

Second.  During  the  visit  of  State  Sec- 
retary Dulles  to  Yugoslavia  in  November 
1955.  Tito  took  a  stand  on  the  question 
of  Moscow's  European  satellites  diamet- 
rically oppo.sed  to  llie  United  States 
stand.  Our  position  was  that  they  de- 
served complete  freedom  from  Moscow's 
domination.  His  position  was  identical 
with  Moscow's  stand:  that  the  satellites 
were  already  free  and  independent  under 
communism. 

Third.  At  the  20th  Congre.ss  of  the 
Communist  Party, of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
February  1956  Khrushchev  not  only  pro- 
nounced his  violent  denunciation  of  Sta- 
lin, but  also  enunciated  three  important 
new  points  of  doctrine:  (a>  That  war  be- 
tween Communist  and  capitalist  coun- 
tries was  not  inevitable:  ibi  that  the 
downfall  of  capitali.'^m  and  the  victory  of 
socialism  were  not  necessarily  to  be 
a-chieved  through  violence;  lo  that  vari- 
ous roads  and  forms  of  transition  to  so- 
cialism were  to  be  generally  recognized 
for  all  countries.  The  important  point 
for  our  analysis  is  that  those  three  sen- 
sational innovations  were  neither  in- 
vented by  Mosco'W'  alone,  nor  imposed  by 
Tilo.  but  a  result  of  common  Russian- 
Yugoslav  efforts  and  theoretical  work 
achieved  through  a  number  of  contribu- 
tions, such  as  by  Bcblcr,  1949:  Seleznev, 
1951:  Piyadc,  1952;  Stalin,  1952;  and 
Molotcv,  1956:  to  name  only  a  few. 

Fourth.  In  June  1956  Tito  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sealed  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Moscow  with  new.  unequivocal 
and  most  emphatic  expressions  of  com- 
munist solidarity.  He  said  that  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  had  never  failed 
in  their  international  communist  duties 
and  obligations,  he  called  the  Russian 
Communists  brothers-in-arms  and  he 
declared  that  communist  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace  toward  the  same  goal,  the  goal  of 
the  victory  of  socialism. 

Fifth.  On  his  way  back  to  Yugoslavia, 
Tito  stopped  in  Bucharest  and  in  an  in- 
terview with  Western  newspapermen  de- 
clared that  it  was  improper  to  use  the 
term  "satellite"  when  referring  to  Mos- 
cow's colonies   in  central  Europe  since 


the  Rumanians  were  self-governing 
people. 

Sixth.  In  September  and  October 
1956  Khrushchev  and  Tito,  after  a  series 
of  airplane  flights  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Yugoslavia  and  from  Yugo.slavia  to 
the  Crimea  and  consultations  with  a 
great  many  European  Communists 
agreed  upon  a  common  plan  for  the  pro- 
motion of  independent  communism.  The 
plan  was  tried  first  in  Poland,  with  tem- 
porary success,  since  Gomulka,  a  ruth- 
less, veteran  Communist,  was  posed  as  a 
Polish  nationalist  and  champion  of  Po- 
lish independence.  In  Hungary  the 
experimcrit  failed,  since  both  Khrush- 
chev and  Tito  heavily  miscalculated  w  ilh 
Gero  and  Kadar,  neither  of  these  men 
could  be  bu:lt  into  nationalists  or  Titos 
because  of  the  open  contempt  which  the 
Hungarian  people  had  for  them. 

Seventh.  Khrushchev  intervened  with 
the  brutal  use  of  Rus,sian  military  might 
to  put  down  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Revolution.  At  that  time,  Tito  spoke  of 
Stalinist  mistakes,  praised  Khrushchev 
as  an  anti-Stalinist  and  justified  the 
Rur.sian  intervention,  which  had.  as  he 
said,  "saved  Hungary  for  socialism."  As 
for  Kadar,  Tito  said  that  he  was  "that 
which  is  most  honest  in  Hungai-y." 
Everyone  knows  that  Kadar  is  one  of  the 
most  detested  Russian  stooges  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Eighth.  In  January  1957.  after 
KhrtLshchev  had  twice  In  the  course  of 
2  weeks  hailed  Stalin  as  a  model  Com- 
munist, a  delegation  of  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists visited  Poland  and  praised  the 
two  Russian-Yugoslav  declarations — 
Belgrade.  1955,  and  Moscow,  1956 — as 
important  and  basic  and  condemned 
Western  imperialists  for  what  they 
claimed  were  attempts  to  sow  dissen- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  the  international 
workers'  movement  and  disrupt  it. 

Ninth.  In  February  the  Yugoslav  press 
joined  Marshal  Zhukov  and  the  Russian 
press  in  the  denvmciation  of  President 
Eisenhowers  Middle  East  doctrine  as 
what  they  considered  an  expression  of 
imperialist  and  colonial  concepts  and  at 
the  same  time  ridiculed  any  talk  of  a 
danger  of  Communist  aggression  in  that 
area. 

Tenth.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  Tito  and  Khrushchev  executed  a 
strategic  maneuver  of  the  joint  Russian- 
Yugoslav  agreement.  Yugoslavia  in- 
quired in  Washington  whether  the 
United  States  was  going  to  supply  them 
with  more  jet  planes  or  not.  Then  Mos- 
cow started  criticizing  some  very  subtle 
point  of  Yugoslavia's  allegedly  national 
communism  to  show  that  Russian- 
Yugoslav  relations  were  strained.  Then 
the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
brought  Tito  a  personal  message  from 
Klirushchev  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
better  to  discontinue  all  open  polemics 
and  settle  all  questions  amicably  within 
the  Communist  hierarchy.  The  prear- 
ranged me.ssage  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  Tito.  After  that,  Tito's 
friends  in  the  free  world,  partictilarly  in 
Washington,  could  argue  that  it  was  ob- 
viously necessary  to  give  jets  to  Tito  to 
prevent  his  reconciliation  with  Khru- 
shchev. Other  Western  supporters  of 
Tito  frantically  called  for  help  to  Tito. 
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claiming  that  theRu-^sian-Yuproslav  rela- 
tions were  as  strained  as  in  1948  and  the 
West  should  help  Tito  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. 

Eleventh.  The  Yugoslav  press  unani- 
mously denounced  as  imperialistic, 
America's  membership  in  the  miUtary 
committee  of  the  Baglidad  Pact,  in 
March  1957. 

Twelfth.  After  realizing  that  his  hopes 
of  visiting  the  United  States  as  a  uuest  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  fi- 
nally shattered  by  the  pubhc  outcry 
against  it  in  the  United  States.  Tito  de- 
clared that  Yugoslavia  could  not  possibly 
pursue  a  "unilateral  policy."  He  then 
proclaimed,  "We  must  have  good  rela- 
tions with  the  eastern  countries  regard- 
le.ss  of  some  minor  differences  of  ideo- 
logical character." 

Thirteenth.  A  few  after  Khrushchev 
had  prophe.sied  that  our  grandchildren 
would  live  in  a  Socialist  United  States, 
Tito  declared  that  he  had  come  "to  the 
deep  conviction  that  any  sharpening  of 
issues  between  Yugoslavia  and  tlie  Soviet 
Union  was  completely  senseless.  It  is 
Impossible  not  to  have  good  relations 
with  those  countries  which  are  closest  to 
us."  He  accu.sed  some  people  and  news- 
papers in  the  West  of  attempting  to  put 
Yugoslavia  on  bad  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tito  set  the  record  straight 
again  in  the  following  statement: 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  have  bad  rela- 
tions with  them.  •  •  ♦  We  are  bound  by  the 
same  goal;  socialism.  •  •  •  Therefore,  when 
they  achieve  successes,  we  should  rejoice,  as 
well  as  they  should  rejoice  when  we  progress. 
Consequently,  there  Is  no  reason  for  any 
conflict. 

Fourteenth.  To  some  visitors  from 
Germany — end  of  June  1957 — Tito  said 
about  Stalin  tliat  he  was  "crafty  and 
dangerous,  but  a  great  man." 

Fifteenth.  In  August  1957;  after  Tito 
had  allegedly  in  his  CBS  TV  inter- 
view— June  30.  1957 — sided  with  Red 
China  and  taken  exception  to  some 
statements  of  Khrushchev,  tiie  Soviet 
Union  granted  Tito  $2j0  million  in  ci'edit 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  an 
aluminum  factory,  a  hydroelectric  plant 
and  a  fertilizer  factory.  At  the  same 
time  Tito  took  sterner  measures  against 
Western  newspapermen  accused  of 
slanting  their  news  from  Yugoslavia 
against  what  he  called  Socialist  demo- 
cratic order. 

Sixteenth.  On  August  3,  Tito  met  with 
Khrushchev  in  Rumania  and  concluded 
an  aureoment  on  the  basic  problems  of 
the  International  ;,ituation.  They  re- 
confirmed their  Joint  resolutions  of  1955 
and  1936  as  the  basis  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  their  mutual  relations  as 
well  as  the  relations  of  all  socialist 
countries  and  they  reached  full  imder- 
Rtanding  on  concrete  forms  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  Communist  parties. 

Seventeenth.  In  August  the  Yugoslav 
press  accused  the  United  States  of  vio- 
lating the  Korean  truce  agreement, 
while  completely  exonerating  the  North 
Koreans  and  Communist  Chinese,  both 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  as  ag- 
gressors by  action  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tito  welcomed  Ho-Chl-Minh,  an  old 
Comintern  agent  who  is  now  Russian 
pro  consul  in  North  Vietminh.  to 
Yugoslavia  and  agreed  with  him  on  the 


necessity  of  discontinuing  all  nuclear 
tests; 

Some  Western  observers  thought  they 
had  detected  a  serious  conflict  between 
Moscow  and  Tito,  in  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic sphere; 

The  Yugoslav  press,  which  a  few- 
months  before  had  greeted  Mao-T.se- 
Tung's  slogan  in  favor  of  the  blooming 
of  all  flowers  and  schools  of  thought, 
defended  his  ruthless  extermination  of 
the  Red  Chine.se  regimes  enemies  as  a 
necessary  measure  of  self-criticism. 

Eighteenth.  In  September  Gomulka. 
Cyrankiewicz.  Rapacky  and  Ochab,  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Poland  met  with  Tito,  KardclJ,  Ranko- 
vic.  and  Vukmanovic,  the  leaders  of  .so- 
called  independent  Yugoslavia.  But  in- 
stead of  demonstrating  anti-Ru.ssian 
defiance,  which  the  free  press  had  ex- 
pected, they  stressed  their  fundamental 
ideological  identity  on  the  basis  of 
socialism  and  proletarian  international- 
ism, very  aptly  defined  as  the  Commu- 
nist term  for  accepting  Ru.ssian  Icader- 
sliip  and  following  all  political  directives 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Sov- 
iet Communist  Party  (The  New  York 
Times.  December  9,  1957  >.  Gomulka 
emphasized  Communist  dominated  Pol- 
and's solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
"the  first  and  mightiest  socialist  coun- 
try", as  well  as  with  Red  China.  He 
also  said  that  since  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia were  "building  socialism"  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  conditions  this 
made  them  "members  of  the  great 
socialist  family."  Polish-Yugoslav  co- 
operation was  thus  cleared  up  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Coniniuni.st  movement  in  the  world. 
Gomulka  slated  his  opposition  to  the 
"forces  of  colonialism"  which  he 
claimed  were  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc. 

Tito  wholeheartedly  responded: 

We  know  what  we  want  and  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  realize  it.  •  •  •  We  are  Commu- 
nists— we  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  we  spenk  of  separate  road.s  to  soclal- 
l.sm.  that  sliould  not  be  t;\lten  literally,  I.  e.. 
In  the  sense  that  we  have  a  separate  road  In 
every  respect.  In  all  things.  We  have  many 
things  In  common.  All  of  us  have  the  revo- 
lutionary Inspiration  from  the  great  Oc- 
tober revolution,  which  gave  us  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  we  built  what  we  have 
tod.ay.  We  are  led  by  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  Today  we  mu.st  do 
everytiilng  which  Is  In  accordance  with  our 
Internationalist  obligations, 

Tito  stressed  the  great  contribution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  succe.s8  of  fo- 
'clallsm  in  the  world  and  added  that  he 
did  not  see  in  general  among  all  social- 
ist countries  any  elements  which  would 
stand  In  the  way  of  constnactive  so- 
clali.st  cooperation.  Tito  then  explicitly 
shattered  the  Western  Illusion  of  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  national  communism, 
when  he  said: 

I  wish,  comrades,  that  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia— which  are  much  criticized  for  prac- 
ticing some  national  communism,  which  I 
consider  nonsense — ought  to  show  that  they 
have  no  use  for  any  national  communism. 

After  endorsing  all  the  main  points  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy — ban  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  division  of  Germany, 
recognition   of   the   Oder   Neisse   Polish 


border.  Soviet  stand  on  the  Middle  East, 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U  N  ,  a 
status  quo — Tito  ridiculed  those  who 
had  expected  that  a  meeting  of  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  communists  would  lead  to 
a  weakening  of  the  communist  world 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
those  two  countries  had  the  duty  to 
work  for  the  clo.sest  possible  coopera- 
tion between  all  Socialist  countries  and 
moreover  that  "active  co-existence  be- 
tween countries  and  peoples  with  differ- 
ent social  systems  wa.s  proHtable  to  the 
further   development   of   .sociali.sm  " 

Finally,  he  proclaimed  that,  former  or 
future  Ru.ssian-Yugoslav  dissensions 
should  not  be  dramatized,  relations  l>e- 
twcen  socialist  countries  should  be  such 
as  to  give  mighty  impetus  toward  creat- 
ing confidence  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  whole  world. 

Nineteenth  On  September  20  the  Bel- 
grade daily  Politika.  oruan  of  tlie  Com- 
munist Party,  published  an  article  which 
Tito  had  written  for  the  Fuieien  AfTairs 
magazine — October  issue.  In  this  arti- 
cle. Tito  first  a.s.sailed  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence with  which  every  move  of  the 
Russian  leaders  was  met  in  the  West.  He 
put  the  blame  on  the  West  for  the  pres- 
ent uneasy  international  situation  which 
he  claimed  was  characterized  by  "encir- 
clement, war  threats,  and  aggressive  at- 
tempts to  isolate  the  Soviet  Union." 

'I  he  NATO  has  no  justification,  accord- 
ing to  this  Tito  article.  It  is  a  matter  of 
growing  distrust  and  deepening  nft  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  As  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  it  was  of  a  purely  defen- 
sive nature  and  it  would  cea.se  to  exist 
as  soon  as  NATO  was  di.sbanded. 

As  for  the  Middle  E^a.st.  Tito  assailed 
free  countries  for  what  he  called  the 
"policy  of  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Arab  countries,"  and  pai  tic- 
ularly  the  Ei.senhower  doctrine.  Tito 
added:  "I  consider  that  the  present  pol- 
icy of  the  colonial  powers  toward  the 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  Is  wrong  and 
that  it  repre'ienls  a  latent  danger  for 
war  confiicts  " 

After  pleading  for  the  admission  of 
Red  China  in  the  U  N  .  Tito  tackled  the 
most  delicate  question  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia's  position  in  the  world: 

In  the  West  the  question  is  often  ncked 
and  various  answers  are  supgested  regurd- 
iiiR  wlicre  Yiicoslavla  stands  and  where  It 
will  stand  The  re.-ison  for  such  guesswork 
lies  In  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  Is  a  Social- 
ist country,  that  it  is  building  socialism. 
Therefi^re.  people  In  the  We»t  think  her  goal 
is  the  same  as  the  goal  of  tlie  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  of  the  E  isl.  Yes,  K  la 
true  that  our  goal  Is  the  same. 

Twentieth.  On  October.  Tito's  Com- 
munist remme  recognized  the  satellite 
regime  of  East  Germany  and  on  October 
19  Western  Germany  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Tito,  By  this  act  Tito 
gave  additional  evidence  of  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  Moscow  line. 

Twenty-first.  The  recognition  of  East 
Germany  by  Tito  was  the  last  straw  to 
break  the  patience  of  Titos  friends  in 
the  fiee  world,  who  now  warned  him  in 
very  solemn  terms  that,  unless  he  pulled 
himself  together,  he  would  certainly  lose 
the  support,  military,  if  not  economic, 
of  the  free  world.  So.  a  few  days  after 
Yugoslavia's    recognition    of    East   Ger- 
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many  it  was  announced  that  Tito  would 
not  go  to  Mo.scow  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  40lh  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

Twenty-second.  While  Tito's  friends 
and  supporters  did  their  best  to  convince 
public  opinion  of  the  free  world  that 
once  again  great  tensions  had  developed 
between  Mo.scow  and  Communist  Yugo- 
s'avia,  Kardelj.  the  First  Vice  President 
of  Commtmist  Yugoslavia,  and  the  head 
of  the  official  Yugoslav  delegation  to  the 
Russian  celebrations  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
spoke  Titos  mind  in  Mo.scow.  He  said: 
"Together  with  you  <  Russians  i  we  are 
building  relations  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation, ba.sed  on  the  great  Idea  of 
proletarian  internationalism.  •  •  •  The 
Yugoslav  Communists  are  delighted  at 
every  success  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  be- 
cau.se  their  victory  means  a  gain  for 
socialism  in  the  whole  world."  Ranko- 
vic,  Titos  chief  of  the  .secret  police,  made 
similar  speeches,  stressing  the  'indissol- 
uble links  between  our  revolution  and 
the  great  October  revolution" 

Twenty-third  The  celebrations  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution comprised,  among  other  activities, 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  Communist 
countries,  November  14-lG,  1957,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all 
Communist  Parties  in  the  world,  No- 
vember 16  to  19.  1957.  P'rom  the  fiist 
a  declaration  was  issued,  which  the  Yu- 
goslav dtlegatiun  did  not  sign.  From 
the  second  a  prace  manifesto  was  issued, 
which  Yugoslavia  signed,  along  with  the 
representatives  of  63  other  Communist 
Parties. 

Tito's  refusal  to  go  to  Moscow  and  his 
refu.sal  to  sign  the  Moscow  declaration 
were  u.sed  in  an  effort  to  lmpo.se  on  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  free  world  the  idea 
that  the  Ru.ssian-Yugoslav  relations 
were  constantly  burdened  by  heavy  ten- 
sions and  basic  disagreeniciits.  Such  an 
Interpretation  can  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  stand  the  test  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  of  tlie  matter. 

As  far  as  the  declaiation  is  concerned. 
Tito  himself  declared  in  an  interview 
With  Mr  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times — February  28.  1P57.  publi.^hed  on 
March  6.  1957— that  Yugoslavia  refu.sed 
to  sign  that  document  not  because  of 
disagreement,  but  because  the  docu- 
ment could  not  contribute  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  world  ten.^ions  and  e'^^pecially  be- 
cau.se  Yugoslavia  was  directly  involved 
In  some  points  At  the  .siime  lime  Tito 
declared  that  Yuuo.slavla's  refusal  to 
st^n  that  document  war,  nothing  tragic 
and  that  Yuroslav-RusAian  cooperation 
would  not  suffer  because  of  that. 

The  Moscow  declaration  does  not 
contain  anythInK  that  could  ix).»-slbly 
cau.'-e  any  senou.s  disagreement  between 
Yuro.slavia  and  the  Russians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  declaration  contained  all 
the  theoretical  points  evoked  Jointly  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Mo.scow  and 
Tito  ever  since  1955.  It  spoke  of  the 
"tremendous  growth  of  the  forces  of 
socialism"  in  the  world.  It  attacked 
the  United  States  so-called  positions-of- 
strength  policy;  it  stressed  "complete 
equality,  respect  for  territorial  Integrity, 
stale  independence  and  sovereignty  and 


noninterference"  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Socialist  states;  it  stressed  the 
.solidarity  of  all  Communist  countries, 
pursuing  Marxist-Leninist  international 
F>olicy  and  "combining  international- 
ism With  patrioti.'-m";  it  especially 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
"principles  of  communi.sm  in  keeping 
with  Uie  specific  features"  of  every 
country. 

Moreover,  it  reiterated  and  developed 
the  basic  thesis  of  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  manner  which  was  clearly 
reccgnizabic  in  the  draft  of  the  new  pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia presented  at  its  7th  Congress  in 
April  1958.  with  accent  on  the  two  basic 
points,  first,  that  .sociali'-m  had  made 
such  progre.-s  in  the  world  that  in  the 
future  "the  Socialist  revolution"  could  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means  and  state 
power  could  be  won  without  civil  war; 
second.  picparin-T  for  any  eventuality, 
the  declaration  emphasized  the  old  Len- 
inist thesis  that  the  me  of  violence  de- 
pended ultimately  not  on  the  Commu- 
nists but  on  its  enemie.s.  If  "the  re- 
actionary circles"  capitulated,  violence 
would  be  unnece.ssary.  If  they  fought 
back,  the  tran-sition  from  capitalism  to 
Si.ciali.sm  would  be  "nonpeacefUl." 

From  this  development  it  is  now  clear 
th:it  th?  main  document  coming  out  of 
the  Moscow  celebrations  was  not  the 
declaration,  but  the  peace  manifesto, 
which  endorsed  every  major  foreign 
policy  proix)sal  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
New  York  Times,  November  23,  1957. 
While  ba.'  ed  on  the  same  premises  as  the 
declaration  the  peace  manifesto  was 
sharper  and  more  a'-fmessive.  It  hailed 
the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  Soviets  is 
no  lon-^cr  alone  and  isolated  and  praised 
its  relentless  stmifrgle  for  peace,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  warmongering  atti- 
tude of  the  western  ruling  circles  which 
were  "under  pressure  by  monopolies,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  United  States. 
Th*s  is  the  document  Tito  agreed  to  and 
which  was  signed  by  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists. 

Twenty-fourth.  Only  a  few  days  later, 
Kliment  Voroshilov.  President  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  sent  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram to  Tito,  on  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  take-over  of  Yugoslavia, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "brotherly  co- 
operation between  our  countries,  based 
on  unity  of  aims." 

Twenty-fifth.  In  his  New  Year's  mes- 
sage of  1958  Tito  declared  that  "some 
colonial  powers  cannot  accept  the  idea 
that  the  time  of  colonialism  has  passed." 
Tito  thus  a.ssociates  himself  in  the  Rus- 
sian propaganda  campaign  to  smear  the 
Western  powers  as  colonial  and  impe- 
rialists. He  condemned  the  American 
reaction  to  the  sputniks.  He  stated  that 
while  the  whole  world  took  them  simply 
as.  a  great  contribution  to  the  scientific 
progress  of  mankind,  the  United  States 
saw  In  them  a  war  challenge  which  re- 
quired military  countermeasures. 

Finally  he  denounced  the  NATO  Con- 
ference for  concerning  itself  with  mili- 
tary matter  instead  of  what  he  regards 
as  peace. 

Twenty-sixth.  On  January  18  the 
French  military  authorities  seized  off  the 


coast  of  Oran  a  150-ton  Yugoslav  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Algerian  rebels. 

Twenty-seventh.  One  week  later  Tito, 
speaking  at  the  Congress  of  the  People's 
Youth  of  Yugoslavia,  denied  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  smuggling  arms,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  "as  Commu- 
nists, the  Communist  leaders  of  Yugo- 
slavia sympathize  with  all  the  colonial 
people  who  want  to  be  masters  on  their 
own  soil." 

Twenty-eighth.  The  newly  elected 
president  of  Tito's  Communist  youth 
movement  made  this  pronouncement:  "I 
especially  w^int  to  emphasize  for  our 
comrades  from  the  Arab  countries,  our 
comrades  from  Indonesia,  our  comrades 
from  India,  our  comrades  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe  who  are  fighting  for 
their  national  independence,  who  are 
fighting  against  colonialism,  that  the 
Peoples  Youth  of  Yugoslavia  will  always 
stand  with  them." 

Twenty-ninth.  The  Yugoslav  press 
played  up  the  IGth  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia 
With  this  theme,  "Socialist  Yugoslavia 
always  rejoiced  at  the  successes  of  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  struggle 
for  .sccifilism." 

Thirtieth.  Tito's  interview  with  Mr. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  edifying  ex- 
posures of  Communist  Yugoslavia,  in 
which  Tito  mercilessly  shattered  all  the 
premises  of  western  Titoism.  He  pro- 
claimed the  military  value  of  the  vaunted 
Balkan  pact  as  reduced  to  zero,  he  said 
that  Yugoslavia  felt  threatened  by  the 
ci-eation  of  United  States  missile  bases 
in  Italy,  he  explained  Yugoslavia's  rec- 
ognition of  East  Germany  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Yugoslav  policy  of 
coexistence.  He  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  country  today  to  be 
neutral.  As  for  national  communism, 
he  declared: 

I  must  say  that  there  is  no  national  com- 
munism. Yugoslav  Communists  are  also  in- 
ternationalists. The  whole  thing  is  that 
v.'trious  countries  which  are  building  social- 
ifm  have  dilTerent  conditions  under  which 
tiie  new  system  is  being  built.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  systems  are  differ- 
ent, but  only  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  roads  which  lead  to  the  same  Socialist 
sv'stem.  As  tar  as  our  International  obliga- 
tions as  Communists  are  concerned.  I  must 
say  that  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  have 
never  failed  to  fulfill  them. 

As  for  Stalin,  Tito  declared: 
Of    course,    I    met    and    adt..lred    Stnlln. 
•   •    •  I  still  esteem  some  of  his  qualities. 

Thirty-first.  In  his  so-called  electoral 
speech  of  March  16.  1957.  Tito  praised 
the  Communist  method  of  electing  rep- 
resentatives as  truly  democratic,  where- 
as the  method  in  the  West  was  the  op- 
posite, since  there,  "the  people,  the  vot- 
ers, have  no  part  in  determining  who 
vill  be  their  candidate." 

He  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  co- 
lonial peoples.  He  branded  the  attitude 
cf  the  United  States  on  the  events  in 
Indonesia  as  warmongering  and  hypo- 
critical. As  for  the  stunmit  conference, 
he  entirely  approved  of  the  Russian 
strategy,  and  blamed  the  West  for  sabo- 
taging their  efforts. 

He  announced  that  Russian-Yugoslav 
relations  were  good  and  were  developing 
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very  well,  and  the  same  applied  In  gen- 
eral to  the  relations  with  all  Communist 
countries. 

Thirty-second.  Finally,  when  Tito, 
nfter  allegedly  struggling  with  many  dif- 
ficulties and  very  sensitive  problems  of 
his  supposedly  strained  relations  with 
Moscow,  addressed  the  7th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
on  April  22,  the  first  thing  which  he 
chose  to  emphasize  was  that  the  idea 
of  a  crusade  againsst  communism  was 
only  the  work  of  imperialist  aims  and 
colonial  subjugation.  It  was  the  West 
which  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  militai-y  blocs,  which  was  its  answer 
to  the  "victory  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion" and  to  Stalin's  inflexible  policy. 
He  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
went radical  changes  which  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  the  relaxation  of 
international  tensions.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  as  a  consequence  Russian-Yu- 
goslav relations  were  closer  because,  the 
important  thing  was  that  "between  us 
there  is  more  confidence;  that  we  under- 
stand each  other;  that  there  exists  a 
friendly  and  sincere  exchange  of  opin- 
ions and  experiences  on  the  basis  of 
which  broad  cooperation  is  developing." 

Tito  rejected  criticisms  to  the  effect 
that  the  Yugoslav  Communists  were  not 
internationalists  by  stressing  that  in- 
ternationalism did  not  depend  on  some 
fonnal  adherence  or  words  and  propa- 
ganda, but  on  the  building  socialism  in 
domestic  policy  and  of  practicing 
Marxism-Leninism  in  international  re- 
lations. Speaking  of  the  rift  with  the 
Russians  in  1948.  Tito  made  the  very 
important  and  revealing  statement  that 
the  Rus-sian  stand  created  in  the  world 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  policy 
of  a  country  "that  throughout  this  whole 
period  was  a  beacon  to  the  international 
workers'  movement."  Because  of  this 
he  said  "the  revolutionary  blade  was 
blunted"  and  tlie  enemies  of  socialism, 
"the  international  reactionaries."  ex- 
ploited this  Communist  predicament  to 
the  utmost. 

Tito  praised  the  work  of  the  20th 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  together  with  the 
Belgrade  and  Moscow  declarations  re- 
newed the  confidence  in  the  socialist 
forces  of  the  world.  Tito  also  revealed 
the  essence  of  the  new  Communist 
strategy  of  soft,  different  comniuni.sm  by 
explaining  that  the  new  line  of  the  20lh 
congress  and  the  1955  and  1956  joint 
resolutions  did  not  represent  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  Socialist  world,  "but  precisely 
its  opposite — tliis  make  possible  tlie 
mobilization  of  all  the  forces  of 
socialism." 

The  facts  presented  constitute  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  support  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  about  Tito  and  wliere 
he  stands  in  the  international  conspir- 
acy of  communism: 

Plrst.  Since  1955.  when  Tito  solemnly 
reconciled  with  Moscow,  there  have  been 
no  signs  of  estrangement  or  any  major 
strains  in  Russian-Yugoslav  relations. 
There  have  been  some  minor  differences 
in  views,  but  they  have  always  been 
subordinated  by  both  sides  to  the  com- 
mon political  goal  of  spreading  com- 
munism in  the  world.  The  Yugoslav 
foreign  minister.  Koca  Popovic  himself 


declared  on  April  25.  1958.  that  Ru.sslan- 
Yugoslav  relations  "need  not  be 
harmed"  by  those  differences. 

Second.  The  artifiicial  creation  of 
"situations  of  tension"  between  Russian 
and  Yugoslavs  has  become  a  regular 
feature  of  the  pattern  of  Ru.ssian- 
Yugoslav  strategy  for  extracting  United 
States  dollars.  Tito's  "estrangement 
from  Moscow"  occurs  each  year  just  as 
Congress  takes  up  the  P^oreign  Aid  bill. 
Third.  Yugoslav  foreign  policy  has 
not  undergone  any  noticeable  change 
since  1955.  Titos  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 1955 — upon  his  return  from  Asia — 
that  "our  policy  ha-s  never  been  different 
from  what  it  is  today"  and  that  it  was 
the  same  as  "six.  seven  and  eight  years 
ago — nothing  has  changed  " — is  clearer 
today  then  it  was  three  years  ago; 

Fourth.  In  tho  last  few  years  Tito  has 
worked  out  jointly  with  Moscow  a  new 
.strategy,  ba.sed  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Stalin-Tito  break  of  1948  and  adapted  it 
to  the  new  opportunities  which  they 
have  created  for  the  spread  of  com- 
muhi.sm  in  the  world. 

Far  from  growing  further  apart  ideo- 
logically and  politically.  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  have  come  closer  together. 
Tito  has  on  policy  and  in  practice  sup- 
ported all  the  most  important  moves  of 
Ru.ssian-commuiiist  foreign  policy. 

Fifth.  Conversely,  and  necessarily,  Tito 
has  constantly  taken  a  stand  against  the 
b.isic  principles  and  moves  of  the  United 
St.iles  foreign  policy. 

Sixth.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  any 
Yugoslav  Indeperident  foreign  policy  un- 
der its  communist  regime.  As  Tito  him- 
self admitted  and  explained,  his  foreign 
policy  was  only  formally  independent, 
but  was  actually  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  precisely  the  same  goal 
as  the  Russian  foreign  policy,  supple- 
menting it  and  spearheading  it. 

The  clash  between  Stalin  and  Tito  on 
the  question  of  how  the  cause  of  com- 
muni.sm  could  be  promoted  best,  led 
both  sides  to  examine  their  positions  and 
smooth  out  their  differences.  Through 
combined  efforts.  Khrushchev  and  Tito 
devLscd  a  new  strategy  of  equality,  inde- 
pendence, noninterference,  and  separate 
roads  to  socialism.  Although  the  hypoc- 
risy of  their  deal  was  revealed  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956. 
it  is  still  being  u.-^ed  with  great  success 
to  deceive  the  free  world,  to  give  plaus- 
ible cover  to  communist  sympathizers  to 
promote  communu^m  by  criticizing  it  and 
thus  promote  the  interests  of  communist 
imperialism  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
Seventh.  Tito  not  only  is  wholeheart- 
edly participating  in  the  world  conspir- 
acy of  international  communism,  but  is 
playing  a  key  role  in  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton). 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  bill 
itself.  This  has  been  so  extraordinarily 
well  done  by  my  colleagues  who  preceded 
me,  particularly  by  our  bipartisan  team, 
that  I  feel  the  committee  is  well  in- 
formed. I  trust  the  Members  will  take 
the  time  in  the  morning  to  read  the  argu- 
ments advanced  tliis  afternoon. 

First.  I  want  to  join  with  others  on 
the  committee  who  have  spoken  relative 


to  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  on 
the  committee,  two  of  whom  are  not  re- 
turning.    The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.    Gordon)    has    been    a    very    good 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.     He  and 
another  Democratic  member,  witli  Karl 
MuNDT  and  myself,  went  on  the  first  trip 
made  by  a  sut>committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  1945  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Near  East      He  was 
a  deliMhtful  traveling  companion,  and  we 
got  to  know  each  other  quite  well.    The 
fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  continue  in  hl.s 
work  has  been  a  grief  to  me.  becau.se  he 
has  so  much  to  contribute.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  secured,  as  is  so  often  the 
ca.'^e.  a  strong  man  in  place  of  another 
one.     It  seems  that  we  are  always  ex- 
pendable,   and    what    happens    to    one 
brings  another  one  to  the  fore      We  are 
very  grateful  for  the  quality  of  mind  and 
capacity    that    Dr.    Morg \n    has    shown 
during  the  year.    We  all  respect  and  ad- 
mire him.  and  are  very  happy  in  having 
had  such  an  assistant  chairman  or  dep- 
uty chairman  or  whatever  we  want  to 
call  him.     Of  course,  my  own   grief   at 
John  Vorys'  decision  ha.";  been  very  real. 
I  have  sat  next  to  him  and  have  had  him 
put  his  elbow  in  my  ribs  and  tell  me  that 
molasses  could  get  more  than  vinegar, 
whereupon  I  tried  very  hard  to  smile  at 
the  next  remark  he  made  and  then  have 
a  chance  to  poke  his  ribs  with  the  same 
remark      But  he  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  on  our  committee  and  we 
will  mi'^s  him  exceedingly.     There  is  no 
one   quite   like  John   Vorys.     We   hope 
many  good  thin;js  for  him.  but  we  hope 
for  ourselves  the  courage  to  go  on  with- 
out him. 

Our  committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  rather  a  unique  com- 
mittee. We  disagree  on  .so  many  points, 
and  yet  we  agree  so  vitally  on  one  thing, 
and  that  Is  we  seek  to  see  through  Uie 
confusions  of  today  to  arrive  at  a  more 
sane,  a  more  .solid  procedure  for  our  own 
country.  This  Ls  very  diflicult  when  it 
has  to  do  with  the  battle  that  we  are 
waging  as  believers  in  God.  in  the  Diety, 
against  those  who  do  not  believe  and  who 
proclaim  their  disbelief  on  every  occa- 
sion and  who  do  not  permit  belief  by 
their  members.  We  have  that  one  hop>e 
that  through  our  common  interest  and 
love  of  our  country  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
through  more  clearly  as  the  months 
come  and  go  and  become  years  and  as 
this  battle  goes  on.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  those  w  ho  have  been  asking  today  and 
other  day?,  "How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how 
long  must  this  continue''"  that  without 
any  question  this  must  continue  until  the 
Lord  again  rules  the  world  and  anti- 
Christ,  anli-God.  anti-everything  that 
we  abhor  is  put  down  across  the  earth. 

So  I  confess  that  while  I  respect  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  program.  I  must  say  very  forcefully 
that  it  must  continue  unless  we  go  un- 
der, until  the  Communist  regime  is 
broken  across  the  world. 

We  have  had  a  very  interesting  few 
weeks,  many  weeks  of  hearings.  We 
have  protested  year  after  year  to  the 
witnesses  who  came  from  the  various 
departments  until  we  finally  got  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  has  been  going 
on  and  what  they  are  proposing  or  have 
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been  proposing  to  us.  T  want  to  say  for 
myself  that  I  am  grateful  for  the  in- 
creasing clarity  of  their  reports.  Oh. 
they  are  confused  In  spots;  they  are  dif- 
ficult, yes.  But  at  the  .same  time  I  think 
they  have  di.scoverec  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  Congress  u  to  be  just  as  hon- 
est and  as  frank  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
and  to  bring  their  testimony  in  in  the 
way  that  the  comm;ltee  asked  to  have 
It  brought  in. 

There  has  been  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
gram, yes;  of  course  there  has  Go  into 
some  of  the  big  busines.ses;  don't  they 
have  difficulty  when  they  spend  billions 
and  billions  all  over  the  world? 

Of  course,  there  are  tho.se  who  are 
unworthy  of  the  jobs  they  have  had. 
Maybe  some  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
are  not  too  worthy  of  what  has  been 
given  us  by  the  people  of  our  communi- 
ties. But  we  have  tried  as  a  country 
to  do  tho.se  things  which  first  of  all 
would  protect  our  people  from  Com- 
munist invasion;  not  only  of  our  coun- 
try, but  of  our  very  .souls.  And  we  have 
tried  m  every  way  to  do  what  we  could 
for  the  United  Statt^s  of  America  be- 
cause she  holds  high,  as  no  other  coun- 
try does,  or  can,  the  flag  and  the  light 
of  freedom  and  of  hoi)e  of  possible  prog- 
ress in  the  world. 

You.  who  have  no*  been  to  some  of 
these  undeveloped  countries,  ought  to 
go.  But  at  the  same  time,  do  not  forget 
your  own  back  alleys,  because  that  is 
where  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
must  be  built.  But  do  not  forget  all 
sides  of  thase  really  serious  areas  into 
which  we.  as  a  Federal  Government, 
must  go  with  hope  and  with  liberty  and 
with  justice  under  law 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  with  great 
earnestness  that  this  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  give  this  security  program  every- 
thing that  is  asked  for.  Some  of  us 
in  the  committee  voted  against  the  cuts. 
We  hope  very  much  that  we  will  not  go 
on  the  principle  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  better  program  is  to  cut  it  down 
to  bone.  You  see.  some  of  the  bone  may 
not  be  loo  strong,  and  we  may  cut  into 
it  too  much  and  let  out  some  of  the 
marrow.  Then  we  will  not  have  the  red 
corpuscles  that  we  need  in  order  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done.  And  I  re- 
peat, it  must  be  done.  No  matter  how 
many  mistakes  we  make,  the  work  must 
be  done 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  retiring  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Gordon  ) ;  and  also  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Vorys). 
They  have  both  been  very  kind  to  me 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  want  to  say  this,  however. 
We  have  an  acting  chairman  and  will 
have  a  chairman  next  year  of  whom  we 
are  all  proud.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  a  man  who  has  tried  to  be  more 
courteous  and  polite,  kind  and  consid- 
erate to  all  Members,  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan, 


Mr.  Chairman,  In  discussing  this  mu- 
tual security  program,  some  people 
would  have  you  think  that  the  people 
who  vote  against  it  do  not  believe  in  the 
defense  of  their  country,  do  not  believe 
in  economic  aid  or  do  not  believe  in 
technical  assistance.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  us.  if  we  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary, would  give  the  last  dollar  we  had 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  and  would 
given  even  the  blood  of  our  bodies. 

Now  this  is  the  most  propagandized 
bill  that  comes  before  this  Hou.se  in  any 
session.  There  are  more  professional 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  mutual  secu- 
rity than  on  any  other  bill.  I  believe  75 
percent  of  them  are  what  I  call  witnesses 
who  are  professionals.  They  have  their 
testimony  all  ready  when  they  come  be- 
for  the  committee.  Then,  if  you  have 
somebody  against  the  bill,  the  next  day 
you  have  someone  from  the  Department 
of  State  or  ICA  or  somebody  up  there 
answering  the  questions  or  to  say  some- 
thing in  defense  of  wHat  the  people  said 
in  opposition  to  it.  rs^m  for  mutual 
security.  I  will  vote  money  for  techni- 
cal a.ssistance.  I  will  vote  money  for 
refugees.  I  will  vote  money  to  help  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  .should  be 
divided  into  three  .separate  and  distinct 
bills.  There  ought  to  be  military  assist- 
ance. There  ought  to  be  technical  aid. 
There  ought  to  be  economic  aid  and  your 
technical  assistance  programs  that  will 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  But.  this 
bill  has  become  so  large  and  there  is  so 
much  money  in  it  that  the  bill  is  all 
out  of  kilter.  They  just  have  too  much 
money.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  when 
you  give  a  child  too  much  money — he  will 
waste  it.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going 
to  demagog,  but  I  just  want  to  give  you 
a  few  facts  about  this  bill.  MUitary  as- 
sistance, of  course,  is  in  one  bill.  For 
instance,  defense  support  is  a  misnomer. 
They  can  use  that  money  to  build  air- 
ports or  build  up  an  army  or  buy  nylon 
stockings  or  use  it  in  any  way  that  they 
see  fit  to  u.se  it  under  the  guise  of  defense 
support.  The  worst  thing  in  this  bill  this 
time  is  this  development  and  loan  fund. 
What  are  we  doing?  We  are  setting  up 
an  agency  here  that  is  going  to  perpetu- 
ate itself.  They  will  get  practically  a 
billion  dollars.  They  will  be  able  to  float 
bonds.  They  will  not  have  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress.  Yes.  they  say  they  are 
going  to  have  a  look  into  it  and  they  are 
going  to  have  a  report.  But.  these  are 
soft  loans.  These  are  straight-out 
grants  to  any  country  or  any  corporation 
or  any  individual.  Now.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  going  to  do  that.  But.  under  the  law 
an  individual  could  go  down  there  and 
borrow  a  million  dollars  or  a  hundred 
million  dollars  on  his  plain  note  and  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  start  a  busi- 
ness, if  he  wants  to. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  will  do  that  be- 
cause I  have  more  confidence  in  the  ICA 
than  that,  but  it  Is  possible  under  the 
law.  That  is  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 
It  is  giving  them  that  authority.  They 
wiU  not  have  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress any  more.  We  are  not  talking 
about  just  $3  billion  here.  As  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  said,  we  are  talking 


about  $12  billion  In  this  program. 
Twelve  billion  dollars  is  in  this  program 
any  way  you  want  to  look  at  it.  Take 
your  pipeline.  Take  this  year's  appro- 
priation and  take  the  money  from  Public 
Law  480  or  the  funds  that  we  are  going 
to  generate  from  it  and  it  is  a  $12,100,- 
000,000  program.  In  addition  to  that, 
you  have  $7  billion  loan  authorization 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  con- 
tribute about  $600  million  for  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  reconstruction  devel- 
opment. $35  million  for  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  In  addition,  we 
have  all  the  funds  we  give  to  the  United 
Nations.  They  have  more  money  than 
they  know  w  hat  to  do  with.  If  we  did  not 
vote  them  1  dime  for  the  next  2  years, 
this  program  would  go  on  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  has  the  last  4  or  5  years.  If 
we  did  not  give  them  1  dime  of  money, 
they  have  enough  in  the  pipeline  and 
from  other  sources  to  carry  the  program 
on. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  accomplished. 
When  this  started  off  under  the  Marshall 
plan  in  September  1948,  we  only  had  571 
employees.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is 
the  number  of  people  who  administered 
the  program;  that  was  just  the  staff  to 
get  started.  But,  in  1949,  when  we  were 
doing  the  real  work  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  had  3.672  employees  in  the  ICA. 
In  December  of  1957.  we  had  12.095  em- 
ployees or  four  times  as  many  as  we  had 
when  we  were  administering  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  They  talk  about  how  much 
it  has  accomplished.  Let  us  cite  a  few 
illustrations.  For  instance,  let  us  take 
the  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  We  have 
spent  $6  billion  in  that  area. 

What  have  we  got  in  Saudi  Arabia 
today?  What  have  we  got  in  Egypt? 
What  have  we  got  in  Syria?  What  have 
we  got  in  Lebanon  today?  In  the  last 
few  hours  they  burned  our  American 
library  there.  Witnesses  have  testified 
that  we  have  fewer  friends  in  the  world 
today  than  we  had  5  years  ago.  We  all 
know  we  have  got  to  support  NATO.  We 
all  know  we  have  got  to  support  Korea 
and  we  have  got  to  support  Formosa, 
Turkey,  and  Pakistan..  The  Congress 
will  vote  money  to  do  that.  But  these 
neutrals  are  using  us  for  suckers.  Some 
of  them  are  getting  more  money  than 
our  real  friends  that  would  stand  up  and 
be  counted  if  they  had  to  be.  The  situa- 
tion in  India  is  serious.  We  have  far 
fewer  friends  in  that  area  today  than 
we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  thing  that  was  a  shock  to  me. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Comptroller  General,  there 
has  never  been  an  audit  of  the  mutual- 
security  program  since  it  started. 

Now  we  were  talking  about  India  a 
minute  ago.  Last  year  we  gave  them 
$68,700,000  in  economic  aid.  During 
the  same  year  they  sp^nt  $600  million 
on  their  military  forces.  Is  India  scared 
of  Russia?  Certainly  not.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  Pakistan.  We  are  furnishing 
money  to  Pakistan  for  an  army.  We  are 
helping  India  build  an  army  to  fight 
Pakistan,  and  vice  versa.  The  trouble  is 
between  Pakistan  and  India.  But  at 
least  Pakistan  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  India  is  getting  her  money 
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under  the  guise  of  a  neutral.     I  do  not 
known  how  neutral  she  is. 

Now  take  Laos.  We  are  supporting 
25,000  troops,  and  have  for  3  years,  at 
$25  million  a  year.  In  addition  to  mili- 
tary hardware  we  have  spent  $75  million 
in  Laos  in  3  years'  time  supiwrting  25,- 

000  troops. 

In  Laos  we  have  a  little  government 
over  there  that  has  2  or  3  Communists  in 
it.  The  son  of  one  of  them  is  a  straight 
out  Communist.  We  are  supporting  two 
companies  of  Communist  soldiers  in  the 
northern  province  of  Laos,  furnishing 
guns  and  food  and  money.  Would  they 
be  .any  defen.se  to  this  country? 

Now,  they  talk  about  waste.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  real  extravagance.  Take 
Thailand.  They  wanted  to  build  a  road 
over  there  of  200  miles.  They  estimated 
it  would  cost  $6'-  million.  We  com- 
pleted 100  miles  of  it  and  they  already 
spent  $22  million  on  the  100  miles.  In 
Korea  in  1955  \vc  decided  to  build  them 
a  fertilizer  plant.  After  we  spent  several 
million  dollars  on  it  they  found  out  there 
wa.s  not  a  pound  of  phosphate  or  sulfur 
within  5,000  miles,  out  of  which  to  make 
fertilizer.  Tiien  they  reevaluated  it. 
They  started  a  nitrogen  plant.  The 
Comptroller  General  says  it  will  cost  $47 
million  to  complete  it.  That  would  have 
bought  fertilizer  for  a  Ions?  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  got  a  pro- 
gram costing  several  million  training 
them  to  operate  it  and  to  dispose  of  it 
when  we  get  that  fertilizer  plant  com- 
pleted. 

I  believe  charity  begins  at  home,  but 
when  you  go  home  and  talk  to  your  con- 
stituents, and  when  there  are  over  5  mil- 
lion people  unemployed,  when  there  were 
77,000  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States 
in  1957.  and  there  were  only  70,000  in 
1932,  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  under- 
stand. The  last  3  months  of  1957  bank- 
ruptcies were  running  at  the  rate  of  85.- 
000  a  year.  They  say  now  there  will  be 
85,000  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1958. 

With  the  small  farmers  plowed  under, 
with  farm  mortgages  goinK  up  every 
year,  and  national  debt  $270  billion  and 
all  this  borrov/ed  money,  how  can  we 
jtistify  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  minority 
views: 

Despite  this  extension  of  our  Interest  and 
unwanted  generosity,  there  has  developed 
among  recipient  nations  no  adequate  under- 
standing of  our  fundamental  American  pur- 
pose; no  sufficient  comprehension  that  we 
have  undertaken  a  mutual  effort  to  help  men 
live  and  govern  themselves  In  terms  of  free- 
dom, equality,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 
There  has.  In  fact,  been  little  or  no  mutuality 
to  the  program.  Merely  voting  more  dollars 
for  the  continuation  of  such  a  program  Is 
not  enough.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  mure  con- 
sistent iX)llcy,  better  programing,  much 
better  administration;  and,  what  Is  more  im- 
portant, a  complete  review  of  the  funda- 
mental pwllcy.  To  continue,  without  new 
direction  or  directives,  a  program  that  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  Is  as  danger- 
otiA  as  It  Is  Ineffective.  This  minority,  which 
Is  second  to  none  In  Its  desire  to  maintain 
the  security  and  peace  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world,  has  long  held  that  the  concept 
of  mutual  security,  the  Implementation 
thereof,  and  the  annual  enabling  legislation 
should  be  reviewed  and  revised.     We  again 


call  for  a  review  of  the  program  and  of  the 
underlying  policy. 

In  view  of  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  reassert  Its  conUol 
over  tlie  mutual  security  program.  In  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  JustUlcationa  for  the 
program  to  measure  up  to  critical  analysis. 
In  view  of  admlnlstrai  ive  laxness  in  carrying 
cut  the  program,  and  In  view  of  the  needless 
authorization  of  bllUc  ns  of  dollars  when  the 
pipeline  already  contains  billions,  we  cannot 
support  the  mutual  Fccurlty  bill  for  1958. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  particularly  on  this  minority  report 
from  which  the  gertleman  has  just  read 
the  concluding  paragraph,  and  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Members  who 
joined  in  this  min  )iity  report  I  simply 
want  to  express  m\  thanks  for  the  work 
you  did,  for  the  Kood  sen.se  you  expre.ssed 
today  with  which  I  would  like  to  identify 
mvself. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Chairrrmn  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  minority  report  that  in  this 
mutual  aid  proRrnm  neither  the  Con- 
gre.'^s  nor  the  committee  know  in  ad- 
vance what  specific  programs  are  to  be 
tindertaken? 

Mr.  PILCHER.     No.  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  JOH.^NSEN  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  that  is  sound  legislative  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr   PILCHER.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  J0HANSE:N  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  procedure  which  is  followed 
in  the  matter  of  public  works  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  in  this  country 
should  be  followed?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Congress  has  to  know  in  advance 
what  they  are  to  be  before  they  are  ap- 
proved? 

Mr.  PILCHER.     It  is. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  .same  criterion, 
the  same  requirement,  ouyht  to  be  im- 
posed on  the.se  programs? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer]. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  of  subsection 
(f )  of  section  502  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181. 
This  subsection  relates  to  the  contribu- 
tion paid  by  the  United  States  as  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization. 

Under  the  present  law — title  22, 
United  States  Code,  section  272a  (a)  — 
the  United  States  contribution  is  limited 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,750,000 
per  year.  Since  our  entrance  into  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  this 
amount  has  been  regularly  increased  by 
action  of  the  Congress.  PrevioiLsly, 
however,  such  action  has  been  taken  by 
separate  resolution.  In  fact,  there  ia 
now  0^nding  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73 


to  increa.se  the  existing  $1,750,000  ceil- 
ing to  $2  million.  This  resolution  haa 
already  pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

This  Is  the  first  time  we  have  sought 
to  take  such  an  imiK)rtant  action  inso- 
far as  ILO  is  concerned  by  a  rider  to 
the  mutual  .security  bill.  The  matter  of 
increasing  our  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  is  of 
such  vital  imiwrtance  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  in  a  rider.  It  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  and  be  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate. 

There  Is  more  to  be  considered  than 
an  increase  in  our  contribution  to  ILO. 
In  fact,  before  the  la.st  session  of  Con- 
f^ress  adjourned,  I  sug^iested  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  we  evaluate  the  whole 
question  of  our  continued  participation 
in  ILO  becau.'^e  it  Is  obvious  from  a 
casual  study  of  its  present  operations 
that  it  has  pone  far  afield  from  its  orig- 
inal purpose  and  .stated  objectives  which 
were  obviously  the  basis  for  our  joining 
this  international  organization. 

ILO  has  Ion:?  since  ceased  to  be  a 
body  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  labor  and 
has  Instead  become  a  political  forum 
and  propaganda  acency  devoted  chiefly 
to  fostering  the  philasophy  of  .socialism, 
communism,  and  the  nationalization  of 
industry.  It  has  become  nn  ort;anlza- 
tion  which  is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  principles  for  which  our 
country  stands. 

I  shall  di.scuss  these  charges  later  In 
some  detail. 

Even  if  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization is  everythinj;  the  internation- 
alists and  one-worlders  claim  it  to  be, 
subsection  502  'fi  is  still  not  only  un- 
desirable but  dancerous.  It  Is  a  sur- 
render by  the  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  over  the  purse  strinps. 

ILO  today  has  79  members.  We  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  and  have  one 
seventy-ninth  of  the  votes  We  have  al>- 
solutely  no  control  over  the  proerams 
or  total  expenditures  of  ILO.  It  can 
expand  its  activities  as  it  has  been  stead- 
ily doing  without  limit.  It  can.  at  the 
exixivse  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  un- 
dertake additional  worldwide  prants-in- 
aid  programs  over  which  we  have  ab.so- 
lutely  no  control  since  ILO  is  now 
completely  dominated  by  the  Socialist- 
Communist  bloc. 

By  the  passage  of  subsection  50Z  ff) 
In  this  bill,  we  will  be  comr>elled  to  pay 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  llJO's  programs 
and  activities  whatever  they  might  be. 
Since  the  average  contribution  of  the 
other  nations  is  less  than  1  percent,  there 
will  be.  If  subsection  502  (f»  is  passed, 
little  hesitancy  in  going  forward  with  ita 
costly  worldwide  programs.  Up  to  this 
point  these  programs  have  been  con- 
trolled by  the  fact  that  the  pre.sent  law 
puts  a  dollar  limit  on  Uncle  Sam's  share 
of  the  ex  peruses. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
In  this  Congress  about  going  along  with 
the  President's  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Department  because  Con- 
gress might  lose  some  control  of  si>ecific 
expenditures  or  the  shifting  of  funds 
within  the  limits  of  the  total  defense  ap- 
propriation. But  by  passage  of  this  sec- 
tion we  are  giving  to  an  international 
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body  over  which  the  Congress  has  no 
control  the  ri^ht  to  .spx-nd  the  funds  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  with- 
out limitation  as  to  the  amount  or  as  to 
the  nature  and  .size  of  the  program.  And 
let  me  as.sure  you  that  t.he  activities  and 
programs  of  the  internationai  labor  or- 
ganization are  such  and  will  be  such  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  tiiis  Congress  would  not  sup- 
port them.  The  inclusion  of  this  sub- 
section m  thi.s  mutual  jecunty  bill  alone 
should  warrant  its  defect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  are  so  few 
p>eople  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
International  Li\bor  Organization  and 
what  It  eventually  for<\shadows  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  I 
should  enlar^;e  on  what  I  have  said 

Mr.  Will  McGrath.  of  my  hometown 
of  Cincinnati,  has  g.ven  outstanding 
and  dedicated  .service  for  mnny  years  as 
an  employer  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  no  and  .ser\ed  a  3-year  term 
as  a  mcml>er  of  Its  governinp  body. 
However,  Mr  McGrath.  and  others  have 
now  come  to  the  cor.clusion  that  our 
member.ship  in  ILO  i.'  not  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States:  that, 
in  fact,  our  continued  participation  is  a 
detriment  to  the  nv-litutions  of  this 
country  and  to  the  fr'*e  enteiprise  sys- 
tem which  has  made  us  a  Kroat  Nation. 

Now.  what  is  the  International  Labor 
On^anization"' 

It  was  initially  set  up  in  1919  as  an 
at-'ency  of  the  Leacue  of  Nations  In 
1934  the  United  State:i  became  a  mem- 
ber and  in  1946  HO  became  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

Its  statetl  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  nations,  to  im- 
prove labor  conditions  and  rai.se  Living 
standards.  No  one  can  disagree  with 
such  an  objective. 

It  is  charged,  however,  that  while 
ILO's  stated  objective  is  a  noble  one.  it 
Is  actually  being  u>-ed  to  promote  inter- 
national socialism  and  to  belittle  and  de- 
stroy the  American  .sy.'tem  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  the  sounding  board  and  propa- 
ganda forum  for  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  countries. 

Becau.se  there  is  cedent  evidence  to 
support  the.'^e  charges,  as  I  have  said.  I 
have  supsested  that  Congress  investi- 
Rate  to  determine  whether  the  United 
States  should  continue  as  a  member. 

When  Russia  came  back  into  ILO  in 
1954.  she  did  so  in  a  big  way.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  but  she  returned  as 
3  nations,  thus  pivinp  her  3  times  the 
voting  strenpth  of  the   United  States. 

In  1955  the  budget  was  apportioned 
among  66  member  nations.  But  when 
Russia  came  back  as  'J.  nations,  namely, 
the  U.  S  S  R  .  the  Ukraine,  and  Byelo- 
russia, and  Honduras  also  joined,  these  4 
members  contributed  11  5  percent  of  the 
budget.  As  a  result,  41  nations,  but  as 
usual  not  the  United  States,  pot  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  percentage  allocations  of 
ILO  expen.ses. 

Originally  ILO  was  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  becau.se  it  was  to  acc6m- 
plish  its  mi.ssion  with  a  new,  desirable, 
and  certainly  unique  approach.  How- 
ever, Russia  and  her  .satellites'  return 
struck  at  and  destroyed  the  very  heart. 
the  basic  charter  and  purpose  of  ILO. 


All  delegations  to  ILO  at  Geneva  are 
suppcKsed  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
government,  labor,  and  employers  from 
each  memt>er  nation.  The  theory  Ls.  of 
course,  that  each  group  is  to  have  a  free 
voice  in  the  counsels  of  ILO 

Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
bloc  have  36  votes,  presumably  divided 
between  povernment,  labor,  and  em- 
ployer representatives.  Since  the  Com- 
munist states  are  complete  dictator- 
ships, and  all  ba.sic  industry  is  povern- 
ment-owned,  there  are  and  can  be  no 
free  labor  unions  or  free  employer  or- 
ganizationj;.  Consequently,  we  have  36 
government  representatives  from  the 
Communst  bloc.  Tho.se  attending  as 
labor  and  management  representatives 
from  this  bloc  are  mere  stoot^es  for  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Since  the  Soviets'  return,  they  have 
u.'^ed  ILO  as  a  worldv.ide  propa(?anda 
foi-um  for  promulgatinc  not  only  the 
Communist  ideology  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  for 
the  constant  venal  abu.se  of  the  United 
States,  its  economy  and  institutions. 

Will  McGrath  fought  unsuccessfully  to 
prevent  this  domination  by  the  Com- 
mtinists.  The  Government  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  gave  him 
little  or  no  help.  Why  they  did  not  is 
the  subject  for  another  discu-ssion. 

The  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  ILO  have  long  since  depart- 
ed f n  m  ILO  s  oncinal  objectives.  We, 
that  IS.  the  picat  majority  of  us,  be- 
lieve in  freedom  for  the  individual:  the 
ILO  is  dedicated  to  mastery  by  povern- 
ment.  The  underlying  intent  of  prac- 
tically every  ILO  proF>o.sal  put  forward 
in  recent  years  has  been  alona  the  lines 
of  more  power  for  government,  more 
control  by  government,  more  regimenta- 
tion by  povernment.  more  rcL'ulation  by 
povernment — until  the  state  would  be 
the  complete  master  of  human  destinies 
and  afTairs.  larpely  throuph  the  com- 
plete nationalization  of  indusrty. 

In  it5  earlier  days  the  ILO  devoted  it- 
self to  subjects  concerned  directly  with 
labor.  In  recent  years  ILO  has  drafted 
a  proposed  international  law  to  the  ef- 
fect that  povernment  should  pive  {jeojjle 
money  for  illness,  injury,  childbirth,  un- 
employment, old  ape.  invalidity — which 
is  defined  as  the  inability  to  engage  in 
any  painful  activity,  and  a  morbid  con- 
dition. Interwoven  in  the  provi-sions  of 
this  convention  is  a  complete  system  of 
socialized  medicine. 

ILO  has  drafted  a  propo.sed  inter- 
national law  to  the  effect  that  all  private 
employment  agencies  should  be  put  out 
of  business,  and  all  employment  place- 
ment should  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  povernment.  If  povernment 
can  tell  people  where  they  must  go  for 
jobs,  povernment  can  direct  the  destiny 
of  mankind. 

ILO  recommended  that  the  com- 
petent authority — meaning  govern- 
ment— .should  prepare  suggestions  and 
guidance  for  the  operation  of  canteens 
and  cafeterias  in  industrial  plants,  sub- 
ject to  legal  enforcement.  In  short, 
government  is  going  to  prescribe  what 
people  shall  eat. 

ILO  also  enacts  resolutions.  One  of  its 
resolutions,  passed  tuader  the  pretext  of 
dealing  with  unemployment,  prescribed 


that  government  should  take  over  pro- 
duction, allocation  of  markets,  distribu- 
tion of  products,  price  fixing,  wage  fix- 
ing, financing — in  fact,  all  pha.ses  of  the 
economic  system — and,  in  addition,  pre- 
scribed how  workers  should  use  their 
leisure  time. 

The  net  result  is  that  today,  as  I  .said 
before,  the  ILO  is  spreading  the  doc- 
trines of  .socialism  and  collectivism  all 
over  the  world.  In  short,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Communists  have  be^n  paining 
increasing  headway  in  ILO,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  Slates  has  been 
growing  less  and  less. 

Hour  after  hour,  in  the  plenary  ses- 
sions. I  am  told,  the  Reds  condemn  our 
way  of  life  and  make  frequent  abusive 
reference  to  the  United  States — and  for 
the  most  part  we  just  sit  and  take  it. 

And  is  an  international  forum  in  which 
free  enterprise  is  damned  by  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  leftwine  and  Communist  ora- 
tory of  any  po.ssible  help  in  selling  the 
philosophy  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
preservation  of  world  peace? 

Now.  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  let  me 
ask  this  simple  question:  Why  should  our 
country  provide  additional  financing  to 
an  organization  \^hich  is  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  very  principles  for 
which  our  country  stands? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.MoRANO]. 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port a  continuation  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  authorized  by  K.  R  12181. 
There  are  those  who  have  found  fault 
with  the  program  and  therefore  recom- 
mend that  it  be  abandoned.  They  offer 
no  substitute  for  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  free  world. 

The  mutual  security  program  has 
demonstrated  in  positive  results  achieved 
that  it  is  the  best  vehicle  we  have  for 
outlining  the  major  foreign  p>olicies  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  this  program  must  be  improved 
whenever  possible  and  that  it  must  be 
implemented  with  imagination  and  wis- 
dom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  urge  that  the 
executive  branch  devote  more  time  and 
eneryy  in  producing  adequate  policies 
and  procrams  for  Latin  America.  This  is 
essential  if  Latin  America  is  to  become 
a  strong  and  secure  bastion  of  democracy 
in  the  Free  World. 

The  United  States  has  publicly  recog- 
nized and  proclaimed  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  its  foreign  relations 
since  the  days  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  mutual  advantages  of  a  close  and 
friendly  cooperation  have  been  cognizant 
by  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  strategic  location  of  the 
area  as  a  whole  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  well  established.  Over 
the  years  we  have  developed  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

I  have  just  recently  returned  from  Ar- 
gentina where  I  had  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Pres- 
ident Aitiiro  Frondizi.  The  free  elec- 
tions may  mark  the  end  of  the  political 
upheavals  that  have  shaken  tliis  nation 
of  21  million  inhabitants  since  1930. 
Nevertheless,  grave  economic  difiBculties 
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face  the  newly  elected  government  in 
Argentina.  While  democracy  is  being 
restored  in  the  country,  many  problems 
inherited  from  the  recent  turbulent  past 
have  not  yet  been  solved.  The  national 
tieasury  is  empty  and  the  country  is  fac- 
ing a  crisis. 

This  return  to  democratic  rule  should 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  cooperation  and  friendship  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  assist  our  neigh- 
bors during  these  dark  days  of  economic 
distress.  Every  con.sideration  should  be 
{,'iven  to  the  economic  problems  facing 
Argentina  today  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  all  the  peo- 
ples in  the  Americas  for  economic  prog- 
ress and  for  greater  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  lighten  the  economic  burdens 
of  the  Argentineans  and  which  would  as- 
sure reestablished  friendly  sentiment  be- 
tween our  nations. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  ob- 
jective of  a  free  and  democratic  Argen- 
tina closely  allied  to  the  Free  World  can 
be  achieved  not  by  Argentina  alone,  but 
by  United  States  cooperation  as  well. 

Latin  America  has  been  severely  hurt 
by  the  United  States  recession.  Our 
manufacturers  are  importing  less  raw 
materials  from  below  the  Rio  Grande 
and  as  a  consequence  commodity  prices 
have  tumbled.  During  1957,  United 
States  imports  of  wool  fell  to  their  lowest 
rate  since  1939  and  this  has  seriously  af- 
fected Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Falling 
coffee  prices  have  hit  all  the  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries.  Venezuela  is  disturbed 
by  a  tightening  of  United  States  restric- 
tions on  oil  imports.  Cliile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico  have  felt  the  results  of  our  limi- 
tations on  the  import  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc.  Virtually  every  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  is  short  of  capital  for  de- 
velopment and  is  flghtini4  inflation. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  intensifying  its  economic 
and  political  offensive  in  Latin  America. 
The  Kremlin's  propaganda  professes  sin- 
cere interest  in  trade  expansion.  The 
Russians  are  buying  Uruguayan  wool 
and  Colombian  coffee,  selling  Argentina 
industrial  goods,  and  offering  enticing 
trade  pacts  to  all  coiners. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  gravity  of  the 
challenge  for  the  United  States  po.sed 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  efforts  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  its  capacity  to  choose 
selected  targets  for  an  economic  and 
propaganda  offensive.  The  Communist 
threat  is  imminent.  Every  economic 
consideration  must  be  given  to  our 
neighbors  and  the  highest  priority  must 
be  placed  on  maintaining  and  further 
extending  the  good  partner  policy  .vith 
the  Republics  in  this  vast  area.  Un- 
fortunately, our  policy  in  this  area  ap- 
pears to  be  dictated  by  the  importance 
attached  to  the  countries  involved,  and 
that  importance  is  measured  in  material 
terms.  We  must  not  let  our  prestige 
dip  to  a  perilous  low  in  Latin  America 
through  blindness  and  apathy,  and 
through  a  seemingly  materialistic  phi- 
losophy. 

Latin  America  is  a  vast  area — rich  in 
re.source.s — trying  desperately  to  raise 
living  standards  by  building  economic, 
stable     and    democratic     governments. 


These  countries  need  financial  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  form  of  loans  or  through 
private  Investments  in  order  to  achieve 
their  goals.  In  .'ome  cases  direct  grant 
assistance  is  amply  warranted.  The  pol-  ' 
icy  to  deny  credits  in  Washington  to  cer- 
tain American  Republics  because  such 
countries  are  determined  to  develop 
some  resources  is  inimical  to  our  good 
neighbor  policy.  The  resentment  to  this 
dictation  provides  avenues  for  Moscow's 
economic  penetration.  The  United 
States  has  everything  to  pain  by  help- 
ing these  countiies  acquire  a  more  fa- 
vorable economic  balance.  Nearly  every 
dollar  that  goes  to  Latin  America  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  purchase  of  our  goods. 

Another  factor  to  be  given  primary 
consideration  is  the  problem  of  giving 
the  Latin  Americans  a  fair  chance  to 
trade  in  the  United  States  market.  There 
is  .serious  daivuer  that  the  tourniquet  of 
protection  may  choke  off  inter-Ameri- 
can trade.  While  we  are  urging  free 
trade  elsewhere,  we  are  restricting  cer- 
tain Latin  American  commodities  that 
are  the  very  substance  of  the  economic 
life  in  many  of  the  countries.  A  more 
thorough  study  must  be  made  of  these 
problems  so  that  the.se  nations  do  not 
digress  economically  and  politically. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  approximately 
10  Latin  American  nations  have  signed 
investment  guaranty  agreements  with 
the  United  States  for  the  protection  of 
American  investments  in  that  area. 
Several  more  c(}untries  are  anticipating 
such  agreemenl.s — which  will  encourage 
private  investments  in  developing  the 
re.sources  of  the  particular  country. 
Some  of  the.se  countries  are  underdevel- 
oped only  by  comparison  with  the  United 
States.  They  are  struf^gling  to  develop 
themselves  economically.  We  should 
continue  to  encourage  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican private  capital  in  this  direction.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  your  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  constantly 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  expanding 
and  liberalizing  the  investment  guaranty 
program  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
generally — and  in  Latin  America  par- 
ticularly. 

In  summary,  I  urge  the  United  States 
to  exert  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica— to  promote  more  cordial  relations 
with  the  Republics  in  this  hemisphere, 
not  only  by  military  leadership  against 
communism,  but  in  economic  and  cul- 
tural activities.  Unless  the  United 
States  acts  promptly  in  giving  whatever 
economic  a.ssistance  is  required  in  each 
individual  country,  the  menace  of  com- 
munism will  spread.  The  entire  West- 
ern Hernispheie  will  be  in  peril.  If  that 
should  take  place,  the  cost  involved  in 
eradicating  this  menace  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  .small  cost  in  preventing  the 
spread.  There  is  still  time  to  take  pre- 
ventive action.  But  that  action  must 
be  taken  now. 

The  strength  of  communism  In  Latin 
America  was  demonstrated  recently  by 
a  personal  attack  upon  Vice  President 
Nixon  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  situation  In 
all  Latin  America  requires  that  the 
United  States  should  exert  every  effort 
to  combat  the  spread  of  communism. 


I  repeat  today  what  I  said  In  1956. 
that  the  President  sliould  appoint  a  spe- 
cial repre.'-entative  to  Latin  America 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Amba.ssa- 
dor.  whose  function  It  will  be  to  con- 
sider United  States-Latin  American  re- 
lations in  the  broad  context  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  hemi'  phere.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  former  Ambassiidor 
to  Italy.  Mrs  Clare  Bjolhe  Luce,  would 
be  an  ideal  choice. 

No  Ambassador  in  our  history  faced 
the  difficulties  which  confront<'d  Mrs. 
Luce  upon  a.ssuming  her  position  as  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Italy.  Her  successful  efforts 
to  combat  the  .spread  of  coijfimunism  and 
to  perpetuate  democratic  government 
stands  as  imprei^nable  testimony  to  a 
job  well  done.  Her  appointment  as  a 
special  representative  would  strengthen 
and  buttress  the  action  of  a  United 
States  Ambassador  in  a  particular  Latin 
American  country  throui-h  affording'  ad- 
ditional support  at  the  highe.'^t  level.  I 
urge  that  the  utmo.^t  consideration  be 
given  to  my  propcsal. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    gentleman    yield'' 

Mr  MORANO.  I  am  hTppy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  rentleman  on  his  con- 
sistent effqrt  in  alerting  the  Hou.se  to  our 
need  of  more  attention  to  Latin  America. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
point  out  that. there  is  some  deuree  of 
unanimity  in  that  reward.  The  minority 
report,  besides  calling  for  more  technical 
as'-istance.  does  urge  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  Latin  America.  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  know  that. 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr  Chairman,  T 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  It 
IS  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  brilliant  Representa- 
tive from   Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  T  want  to 
compliment  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Dr.  Morgan,  for  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
hearings,  and  for  the  fair  and  just  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
committee  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Also  I  want  to  say  that  I  re«ret  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Gordon  I .  has  decided  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  an  able,  competent, 
and  conscientious  chairman.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  remet,  too.  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
VoRYsl  has  decided  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  a  distinguished  and 
conscientious  member  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs:  con."^tant  in  his 
attendance  at  the  hearings,  and  brilliant 
in  committee  work.  All  in  all  Mr. 
VoRYS,  down  through  the  years,  can 
pride  him.self  as  an  able  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr  CRETELl.A.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CRETELLA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
excellent  presentation  he  has  made  in 
the  time  allotted  to  him.  I  know  of  his 
Intense  interest  in  the  problem  on  which 
he  has  spoken  and  I  know  that  he  has. 
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himself,  served  as  an  amba.ssador  of  good 
will  between  the  Un.ted  States  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  South. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  my  able  and 
distinguished  collca;:ue  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr   LeCo.mpteI 

Mr.  I  eCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  rxpics  my  admiration  of 
the  acCing  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania.  Dr. 
Morgan-,  who  has  done  such  a  magnifi- 
cent job  throu^'hout  the  hearings.  And 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  splendid 
service  that  has  been  peiformed  by  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Gordon  1.  who  has  decided  to  re- 
tire. May  he  .soon  t^  restored  to  health 
and  vigor.  These  gentlemen  have  kept 
the  committee  ngiit  at  work:  I  say  that 
good  naturedly.  because  there  has  net 
been  much,  if  any.  time  for  loafing  or 
playing  around.  1  "iC-y  believe  in  con- 
scientious work  and  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  great  Commitle?  on  F'oreign  Affairs 
has  functioned  smoothly  and  con.scien- 
tiously  all  of  the  time  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  past  2  months  on  this  bill, 
and  may  I  also  s  ly  a  word  for  Mr. 
Cmiperfield  and  Mr.  Vorys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  ruppoiting 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  uentleman  from  Geort;ia  I  Mr. 
PiLCHtRl  soundi-d  a  very  important  and 
worthwhile  warning  when  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  already,  and  e-pecially 
to  the  tremcndou-j  growth  in  num- 
ber of  per^onlu■l  employed  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. And  this  naming  .should  be 
heeded.  It  is  easy  for  departments  of 
Government  to  gro'v.  but  it  i.*"  difLcult  to 
hold  them  down  to  size,  and  next  to 
impossible  to  cut  them  back.  But  I 
believe  that  when  we  realize  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion has  trebled  in  the  la.st  2  years,  if  I 
understood  the  {ii;ures  correctly  that 
were  given  by  t.ne  gentleman  from 
Georuia.  it  is  time  ihat  the  Congress  did 
something  to  step  that  unconscionable 
growth. 

In  almost  20  years  that  I  have  served 
In  this  House,  I  have  seen  much  impor- 
tant legislation  J\t  this  moment  I  do 
not  think  of  any  one  single  measuie 
more  imjxjrtant  for  our  future  safety 
and  welfare  than  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  convincingly  pointed  out 
reasons  for  supposing  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  ard  with  them.  I  share 
the  opinion  of  thi?  President  that  this 
program  is  "of  transcendent  importance 
to  the  United  States."  After  studying 
the  testimony  pres3nted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  firmly  believe 
we  should  give  complete  support  to  the 
mea.'ure  before  us  today. 

The  argument  that  this  is  a  give  away 
program  is  not  jastified  nor  valid  and  is 
refuted  by  the  fac,s.  Actually,  in  many 
instances,  the  proiaam  is  saving  money 
for  us.  especially  in  military  costs.  Mu- 
tual aid  provides  for  militai-y  assistance 
in  a  counti-y  wi.hout  our  stationing 
many  of  our  own  tioops  there.    Few  peo- 


ple realize  that  to  maintain  one  of  our 
own  soldiers  overseas,  the  average  cost  is 
$3,515  per  year,  whereas  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  French  .soldier  is  $1,440 
per  year.  Ihe  cost  of  a  Pakistanian  sol- 
dier IS  $485  annually;  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  Turkish  soldier  is  as  little  as 
$240  annually;  and  that  of  maintaining 
a  soldier  of  laiwan  is  only  $147  annually. 

Were  we  to  discontinue  or  sharply  re- 
duce mutual  aid,  the  burden  of  maintain- 
in-^  adequate  aimed  ."-trcn'-th  of  our  own 
at  overseas  bases  would  be  extremely 
high.  Moreover,  as  the  President  pointed 
out.  it  wculd  result  in  a  severe  dislocation 
and  basic  impairment  of  Free  World 
power;  a  certain  crumbling,  under  Sino- 
Soviet  pressures,  of  our  strategic  over- 
.scas  positions  and  a  forcing  of  these  posi- 
tions progressively  back  toward  our  own 
shores;  a  passive  increase  in  our  own 
di'fense  budget,  in  amounts  far  exceeding 
mutual  sccuiity  appropriations,  neces- 
sitating increases  in  taxes;  a  heavy  in- 
crea«^e  in  inductions  of  American  youth 
into  cur  own  Armed  Forces;  and  ulti- 
mately a  beleaguered  America,  her  free- 
dom'~  limited  by  mounting  defense  co.sts, 
and  almost  alone  in  a  world  dominated 
by  international  communism. 

But  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  know  what  the  proi-'ram  has  accom- 
plished It  has  helped  to  build  up  more 
than  4.730  000  active  allied  ainy  forces, 
2  500  naval  vessels,  and  32.000  aircraft. 
This  contrasts  with  the  picture  in  1950 
when  our  allies  had  3  600  000  active 
armed  forces,  most  of  whom  were  poorly 
ooujpned  and  poorly  trained,  1.200  naval 
vessels,  and  17.000  aiicrajt.  of  which 
only  a  minute  portion  wns  .jet  propelled. 

The.ce  forces  which  the  mutual-secu- 
rity program  ha.«:  helped  provide  are  vital 
to  the  protection  of  the  L^nited  States 
and  to  the  protection  of  cur  homes  and 
families.  They  form  a  major  deterrent 
to  Soviet  aggression  and  to  Communi.<-t 
tyranny.  Without  them  the  United 
States  would  be  imperiled. 

The  nations  which  are  allied  with  us 
are  makine  a  real  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  argu- 
mejit  is  often  made  that  we  are  sup- 
porting the  military  establishments  of 
the  entire  Free  World.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  are  doing  much  to 
help  thom'^elves.  During  the  period  1930 
throuch  1957  our  F.'-ee  World  nllies  spent 
no  less  than  $122  billion  while  the  total 
cost  of  our  militaiy  assistance  amounted 
to  approximately  $20  billion. 

The  proeiam  before  us  today  also  as- 
sists in  the  .securing  and  maintaining 
of  United  States  bases  in  foreign  areas. 
There  are  over  250  major  active  United 
States  military  installations  en  foreign 
soil  today.  Many  of  these  would  not  be 
there  without  this  program.  These  bases 
are  vital  and  essential  to  our  maintaining 
an  adequate  defen.sive  position  in  Europe, 
in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia,  and  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fective retaliatory  forces. 

Aside  from  the  military  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  mutual  security  program, 
and  a.side  from  the  advantages  which 
our  allies  receive  from  it,  the  United 
States  also  receives  direct  economic 
benefits.  According  to  reliable  estimates, 
the  program  accounted  in  1955  for  the 
employment  of  a  minimum  of  600,000 


people.  These  i>ersons  were  employed  in 
a  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from 
agriculture  to  mining  to  manufacturmg. 

The  district  in  low  a  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  is  largely  agricultural 
and  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers.  The  mutual  security 
bill  is  of  paramount  importance  to  farm- 
ers. For  the  period  April  1948  through 
June  19;:6.  it  had  accounted  for  the  pur- 
chase m  the  United  States  of  no  less 
than  $1.702  000  in  bread  grains,  and  no 
less  than  $362  million  in  coarse  grains. 
In  addition,  the  program  resulted  m 
the  shipment  abroad  of  S433  million  in 
fats  and  oils  alone.  These  shipments 
were  made  mainly  through  private  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  were  a  bocn  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  thousands  of  others. 

The  commlT.tee,  m  considering  the 
legislation,  went  in  to  each  item  care- 
fully and  conscientiously,  and  finally  ap- 
proved the  bill  after  reducing  the  author- 
ization by  a  total  amount  of  $339  mil- 
lion from  the  original  amount  requested. 
This  is  tiie  maximum  fi^iure^it  was  felt 
could  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  total. 

I  am  convinced  the  program  is  vital 
and  ncces-saiT.  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  should  give  it  wholehearted 
support  and  vole  for  the  full  amoimt 
recommended  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
12  minuies  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
ig.in   IMr.  BentleyI. 

Mr.  BENTLL'Y.  Mr.  Chainnan.  be- 
fore I  start  my  remarks  I  think  I  should 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  fientlr-man  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  IMr.  Gordon], 
and  to  one  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  VorysI.  who  are  leaving  us 
this  year.  I  think  I  should  also  include 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  LeCompteI, 
who  will  not  be  with  us  next  year.  All 
of  these  gentlemen  will  be  missed  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  di-scussion  of 
mi;tual-security  legislation,  I  think  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  all 
Members  recognize  the  full  impact'  of 
the  pending  bill  upon  which  they  will  be 
called  to  vote  in  the  next  day  or  two.  In 
the  first  place,  the  membership  should 
remember  that  the  pending  bill  is  noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
basic  mutual-security  legislation,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which  con- 
tains a  great  many  things  not  men- 
tioned in  the  pending  bill.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  some  of  these  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  should  be 
under  any  illusions  that  mutual-security 
legislation  has  become  anything  but  a 
permanent  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Even  if  through  some  miracle  the  cold 
war  wei"e  tenninated  tomorrow  and  So- 
viet communism  were  no  longer  the  in- 
ternational threat  that  it  is  today,  this 
administration  or  any  administration  in 
power  w  ould  presumably  still  be  request- 
ing very  large  sums  for  the  continuation 
of  this  legislation.  As  Secretary  Dulles 
said  during  the  course  of  our  hearings: 

As  far  as  the  economic  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  we 
ought  to  c.irry  on  that  program,  regard- 
less of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  (p.  203). 
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In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have 
at  least  the  economic  part  of  this  pro- 
gram with  us  for  as  long  as  anyone  can 
possibly  foresee. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  basic  legislation 
itself.  Under  section  2  (B),  entitled 
'Statement  of  Policy,"  we  find  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
those  nations  that  have  been  assisted  In 
their  recovery  should.  In  the  future,  share 
with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the 
financial  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those 
countries  which  are  still  in  need  of  assistance 
of  the  type  provided  under  this  act. 

In  other  words,  some  of  our  allies 
ought  to  do  more  in  the  field  of  mutual 
security  themselves.  However,  I  find  no 
reference  in  the  committee  report  to  any 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  of  our 
allies.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  two  of 
our  stronger  allies.  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  actually  reduced 
ta.xes  during  the  pa.st  4  years.  There  are 
at  least  four  other  NATO  countries  v,  hose 
tax  receipts  as  compared  with  their  gross 
national  product  are  inferior  to  our  own. 

Then  under  section  201  of  the  basic 
legislation,  v.hich  refers  to  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  barrier.s  to  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate-investment capital  and  internation- 
al trade.  I  mention  this  merely  so  that 
the  Members  will  know  that  in  voting 
for  mutual-security  legislation  they  are 
at  the  same  time  voting  for  a  policy  of 
either  reducing  tariff  protection  or  elim- 
inating it  entirely.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later  abouf  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  wliose  present  capitalization,  with- 
in the  fiscal  year  limitation,  is  author- 
ized to  the  total  of  $1,125,000,000.  Then 
we  find  under  section  303  which  pertains 
to  technical  cooperation,  that  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
nation  being  assisted  provides  all  neces- 
sary information  concerning  such  pro- 
gram and  gives  the  program  full  public- 
ity. Just  to  mention  one  example,  the 
membership  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  proposed  fiscal  1D59  program 
for  Yugoslavia  relating  to  economic  as- 
sistance and  technical  cooperation,  the 
objectives,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
entire  proposed  program  have  been  clas- 
sified. 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  section  303  of  the  act. 

Now  I  want  to  .urn  back  to  certain 
statements  in  the  committee  report  that 
I  believe  should  be  touched  on,  state- 
ments of  a  policy  nature.  On  page  3  of 
the  report,  in  the  first  full  paragraph, 
the  sentence  can  be  found  which  says: 

without  the  mutual  •ecurlty  program  our 
rights  and  all  the  present  (overseas)  bases 
would  be  Jeopardized  and  the  lo*«  ol  «ome  ui 
them  would  be  Inevitable. 

During  the  hearings  I  asked  Secretary 
of  Defense  McElroy  if  there  are  certain 
overseas  bases  under  which  we  pre- 
sumably could  continue  to  control  re- 
gardle.ss  of  whether  or  not  we  had  a  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Mr.  McElroy 
stated  that  we  could  definitely  count  on 
the  British  and  Canadian  ba.ses  and  I 
a.ssumed  the  same  reason  could  apply  to 
bases  in  areas  such  as  Okinawa  which 


are  not  definitely  affocted  by  our  mutual 
security  program.  This  is  not  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
importance  of  overseas  bases  and  I  think 
those  parts  of  the  program  which  are 
directly  concerned  to  the  bases  can  prop- 
erly be  justified,  at  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  ter- 
mination of  this  program  tomorrow 
would  not  automatically  remove  all  of 
our  overseas  bases  from  our  position  of 
control. 

Where  the  program  has  appeared 
weakest  to  those  of  us  in  opposition  |ias 
be-^n  with  respect  to  the  areas  of  admin- 
istration and  control.  The  committee 
itsell  has  admitted  that  further  tighten- 
ing is  necessary  and  on  pare  6  made  the 
statement  that — 

A  restriction  on  the  funds  avnllnble  should 
lead  to  greater  austerity  In  the  types  of 
assistance  rendered  to  such  countries. 

If  further  restriction  means  further 
austerity  and  conversely  improved  ad- 
ministration and  control,  I  should  think 
all  Members  would  be  happy  to  vote  for 
further  cuts  in  this  program. 

The    committee's    report    itself    also 
criticizes  the  loss  of  Congressional  con- 
trol  through   the  overu.se   of   these   so- 
called    illustrative   programs.     Again.   I 
quote  from  the  committee  report  which 
says  that  the.'^e  programs  "do  not  rep- 
resent   firm     agreements    between    tlie 
United  States  and  the  recipient  country 
as  to  what  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
or  complete  specifications  as  to  any  con- 
.struction  to  be  undertaken."     Even  the 
committee  it.^elf  su'^gesUs  that  no  funds 
should  be  appropriated  until  the  "proc- 
esses of  planning,  organization  and  tak- 
ing necessary  legal  and  legislative  action 
in  the  recipient  country  is  further  ad- 
vanced  than   is   the  present   practice." 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
find  the  presentation  books  on  the  com- 
mittee table.s  full  of  illustrative  programs 
which  in  no  sense  of  the  word  represent 
firm  commitments  to  spend  the  money 
in  any  particular  fashion  but  merely  are 
someone's   ideas  of  how  the   taxpayers' 
money  might  be  spent  if  it  is  authorized 
and    appropriated.      We   have   very   de- 
tailed and  graphic  presentations  of  these 
programs    but   they   represent    no  com- 
mitments on  the  part  of  either  the  ad- 
ration    or    the    recipient    govern- 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
\Another  phase  of  the  program  which 
gave  us  in  the  minority  substantial  con- 
cern   was    the   overfundlng    of    the    so- 
called  pipeline  or  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  1958  these 
balances  are  expected  to  be  $5,100,000.- 
000,  on  page  12  of  the  committee  report. 
On  the  following  page  13  they  have  .'•ud- 
,denly  risen  to  $5,300,000,000.    Assuming 
the  ies.».er  figure,  however,  we  must  add 
the     new     authorization     requested     of 
$2,900,000,000,  an  additional  appropria- 
tion request  which  was  authorized  last 
year   of    $644    million,    $1,800,000,000    in 
unexpended  mutual  security  local  cur- 
rencies  and   Public   Law  480   currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agen- 
cies and  finally  anticipated  deposits  dur- 
ing fl.scal  year  1959  of  additional  local 
currencies  in  the  sum  of  $1,400,000,000. 
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This  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the  pipe- 
line   which    means    that    tiiere    will    be 
therein  in  exce.ss  of  $12  billion  consist- 
ing of  $8,800,000,000  in  dollar  currency 
and    $3,300,000,000    in    local    currency. 
Now  I  want  to  six'ak  to  two  arguments 
which   are  often   used   by  .supporters  of 
the  program.    The  lirst  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram itself  has  a  very  beneficial  efTect 
on  our  economy.     It   provides  jobs   for 
600,000    workers  and   80    percent   of    all 
dollars  generated  under  the  program  are 
spent    here    in    the    United    States.      I 
think  It  c:m  hardly  be  a.ssumrd  that  if 
the   program  were  terminated  the  un- 
employment rolls  would  inevitably  swell 
by  600,000  but  let  us  admit  the  desirable 
impact   at   this   time   on   our   -somewhat 
shaken  economy.     However.  I  would  re- 
mind the  committee  that  there  is  at  least 
$99   million    included    for   the   obtainini? 
of  military  end  items  out-side  the  United 
States.     I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
program  should  in  no  sense  be  used  to 
provide    materials    which'  could    subse- 
quently   lie    offered    for    resale    in    the 
United  States  or  for  the  pro<luction  or 
manufacture     of     commodities     which 
might    subsequently    be    offered    in   the 
United    States    in    competition    with    our 
own    products    and     I    expect     to    offer 
amendments  to  provide  a!:ainst  the  fore- 
going under  the  5  minute  rule.     I  also 
believe    that    all    dollars    loaned    under 
the    so-called    development    loan    fund 
should  be  spent  in  this  country  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  po.ssib'.e  exception 
of   those   to   finance   the    production   of 
needed    strategic    minerals    and    I    have 
prepared  an  amendment  in  this  instance 
as  well. 

Speaking  of  the  development  loan 
fund,  you  will  often  hear  advocates  of 
the  bill  saying  programs  of  economic 
assistance,  with  the  exception  of  tech- 
nical cooi>eration,  are  now  made  in  the 
form  of  loans  rather  than  grants.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  $775  million  authorization 
for  defen.se  support  and  tlie  $185  million 
authorization  for  special  assistance,  a 
total  of  $960  million  are  for  economic 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants.  This 
face  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

One  final  bit  of  information  concern- 
ing this  legislation  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  ot  interest  to  the  commillee  is  that 
.«ection  502  (e)  authorizes  the  United 
States  National  Commi-ssion  for  UNESCO 
to  receive  and  accept  services,  gifts,  and 
bequests  provided  they  are  not  in  exce.s.s 
of  $230,000  for  any  one  year  and  further 
provides  that  f^uch  gifts  arc  given  to  or 
fo.-  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
Federal  taxes.  I  feel  sure  the  committee 
would  like  to  know  that  this  bill  permit* 
such  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion of  gifts  to  the  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  briefly 
on  several  features  of  this  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  further  informing  the 
membership  as  to  just  what  actually  it 
contains.  There  are  various  features  of 
the  bill,  such  as  technical  coop)eration 
and  that  part  of  military  assistance  di- 
rectly related  to  our  overseas  bases,  with 
which  I  have  little  fault  to  find.  Speak- 
ing of  military  assistance,  however,  I  do 
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que.^tion  the  advisability  of  creating  and 
maintaining  such  large  standing  armies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  when  we 
are  entering  an  era  of  potential  warfare 
in  w  hich  conventional  armies  axmed  with 
conventional  weapons  would  play  little 
or  no  part.  I  do  question  the  large  sums 
spent  for  grant  economic  aid,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  Government  aid  is 
needed  so  badly  here  at  home  for  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens.  And  I  do 
question  the  basic  history  of  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  portrayed  as  neces- 
sary to  gain  and  .secure  friends  and 
allies  throughout  the  free  world  in  view 
of  the  developments  which  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us  In  this  connection,  I 
desire  to  read  an  editorial  from  the  May 
9  i.s.-jue  of  the  Detroit  Fiee  Press  entitled 
"The  Aid  Program— lUs  Peddlers  Try 
Scare  Talk"  All  of  us  from  Michigan 
are  aware  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a 
member  of  the  Kni^iht  newspaper  chain, 
can  hardly  be  termed  an  isolationist 
organization. 

The  Aid  Prockam — Its  Peddlfrs  TIit  Scare 
Talk 

Opposition  developing  In  Congress  on  the 
adrninlsiration'8  13  6  billion  foreign-aid  bill 
prt.nipt*d  an  or  else  warning  from  the  meas- 
ure's backers. 

Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Aflalrs 
Committee  said  that  termination  or  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  foreign-ald  program 
would  Inevitably  mean  that  we  would  lose  the 
ct>ld    war. 

It  Is  most  dlfUcult  to  take  such  a  warning 
seriously.  The  bill,  as  the  committee  re- 
ported It.  is  fur  »339  million  lets  than  the 
President  originally  requested  That  is  a 
tidy  sum,  but  compared  to  the  amount  that 
Is  being  proposed.  It  will  be  hard  to  convince 
most  i>eople  that  It  means  the  difference 
between  winning  or  losing  the  cold  war. 

Forelgn-ald  backers  create  the  suspicion 
tiiat  they,  themselves,  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  their  arguments 
when  they  say  further  that  the  amount  of 
proposed  spending  abroad  would  assure  em- 
ployment of  6O0.O00  workers  In  the  United 
States,  and.  conversely.  If  the  appropriation 
U  trimmed,  somewhere  up  to  600,000  will  be 
added  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 

It  Is  true  that  a  substantial  part  of  what 
we  give  to  foreign  nations  consists  of  com- 
modities grown,  manufactured,  or  processed 
In  the  United  Slates  But  there  Is  con- 
siderable room  for  argument  as  to  whether 
huge  exjiendltures  of  this  nature  are.  in  the 
long  rvm.  the  healthiest  thing  either  for  the 
American  economy  or  the  American  tax- 
payers who  foot  the  bill. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  domertlc  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  foreign  aid.  the  threat  of 
Ifjslng  the  cold  war  if  it  is  cut  down  or  out 
Is  not  entirely  impressive 

Many  i>eople.  liHjRlng  at  the  trend  of  things 
Rbroad,  may  be  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
If  we  are  not  losing  the  cold  war.  with  or 
without  monumental  aid,  we  are  certainly 
not  winning  it  either. 

Consider  the  amounts.  In  the  past  decade, 
that  have  been  funneled  Into  Europe.  Asia, 
and  South  America  Then  contemplate  the 
actual  progress  we  have  made  in  many  coun- 
tries on  those  continents  In  building  en- 
thusiastic alliances  and  friendships,  and  In 
diminishing  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  current  tour  of  South  America  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  ofTers  a  case  in  point.  We 
may  not  have  done  &s  much  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  as  we  have  for  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  but  we  have  been  generous. 

Yet,  Mr.  Nixon,  In  country  after  country 
which  he  has  visited,  has  been  greeted  by 
demonstrations  which,  U  not  actually  hostile. 


are  downright  unfriendly.  So-called  stu- 
dents, which  In  mo6t  cases  are  Communist 
led  mobs,  have  heckled  him,  and  greeted  hlnn 
with  Just  about  everything  except  rotten 
eggs  and  dead  cats.  Thursday  In  Peru,  he 
was  assaulted  by  a  stone-throwing  mob. 

These  demonstrations  hardly  leave  the  im- 
pression of  great  love  and  friendship  for  the 
United  States. 

In  Indonesia,  to  cite  Just  another  example, 
we  have  spent  freely  to  heljj  that  country 
establish  Itself. 

Yet  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  we 
have  seen  It  moving  closer  and  ckiser  to 
Moscow.  Tlie  same  thing  can  be  said  of  a 
go<>d  part  of  the  Middle  East. 

What  It  adds  up  to  is  that  there  Is  not 
the  faintest  evidence,  after  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  United  States  dollars,  that  it  Is 
possible  to  buy  and  hold  a  single  friend. 

Tho.se  of  us  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram believe  it  could  and  should  be  cut 
further  and  that  such  action  would 
strengthen  rather  than  further  weaken 
the  program.  We  think  that  it  has  been 
badly  overfunded,  that  military  assist- 
ance is  often  given  on  an  unrealistic 
basis  and  that  lo.ss  of  control  by  the  Con- 
gress under  this  program  has  resulted  in 
continued  administrative  laxness.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  respect  to  eco- 
nomic a.s.sistance,  notably  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  the  basic  means  of  reascertaining 
Congressional  control  over  this  program 
is  to  reduce  authorizations.  Failing 
this,  those  of  us  who  signed  the  minority 
report  expect  to  oppose  this  program  as 
unnecessary,  unwise  and  unjustified  at 
this  time. 

Minority    Rlpopt 

S'nce  the  year  1948  almoi^t  49  billion  tax 
dollars  h.nve  been  aj^propnated  lor  foreign 
aid.  The  present  bill  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $2  96  billion — the  appropriation  re- 
quest in  a644  mllli<jn  more.  Including  $625 
million  for  the  IDeveloi)ment  Loan  Fund 
which  was  authorized  last  year  '  The  execu- 
tive branch  this  year  requested  $3  298  bil- 
lion. The  reduction  voted  by  the  committee 
amounted  to  only  $339  million— a  reduction 
far  less  than  that  voted  In  many  other 
years. 

These  tax  dollars  have  purchased  neither 
friends  nor  the  desired  security.  Despite  the 
appropriation  of  this  $49  billion  there  has 
been  no  demon.stratlon  that  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  been  successful  in  achieving  a 
stable  and  secure  world.  Furthermore,  the 
program  has  lacked  consistency  and  direc- 
tion. There  has  been  notable  laxities  in  the 
administration  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  We  call  once  more  for  a  consistent 
and  well-reasfjned  approach  to  the  entire 
problem  of  forelpn  aid  Because  we  are 
determined  to  meet  the  security  needs  of 
the  United  States,  we  continue  to  demand 
the  reestabllshment  of  Congressional  con- 
trol and  the  elimination  of  Inefficiency  In 
administration. 

P*urthermore.  some  of  us  have  repeatedly 
warned  against  the  shortcomings  of  a  policy 
based  on  the  premise  that  friends  can  be 
t>ought,  and  events  themselves  are  proving 
It  to  be  a  course  of  imprudence. 

More  than  ever  It  is  essential  to  point  to 
the  areas  where  savings  can  be  accomplished 
and  where  operations  can  be  tightened  with 


>  The  remainder  of  the  $644  million  In- 
cludes $12  5  million  pursuant  to  a  continu- 
ing authorization  for  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  and  $6.7 
million  for  State  Department  administrative 
expenses  pursuant  to  a  contlntilng  authori- 
zation. 


better  results   and   a   consequent   Bavlng   to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Paramount  among  the  def^clences  in  the 
mutual  security  bill  for  1958  are  overfunding 
and  loss  of  Congressional  control  over  the 
forelgn-ald  program. 

THE    FOREIGN    AID    PROGRAM    IS    DVERFCNTJED 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  over- 
funded.  It  Is  eptlmated  that  as  of  June  30. 
1958,  there  will  be  a  total  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill  under 
consideration  adds  a  new  authorization  of 
$2,958  900.000.  In  addition,  the  appropria- 
tion reqviest  Includes  $644,192,500  which  was 
authorized  last  year.  This  will  make  a  total 
dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,500.  There  must 
alFo  be  added,  however,  a  total  of  $1,861,- 
887.000  in  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  L,aw  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agencies. 
There  must  also  be  added  the  anticipated 
deposits  during  fi.-^cal  year  1959  of  additional 
local  currencies  similar  to  those  above  of 
$1,469,406.0(0.  These  sums  when  added 
together  mean  that  there  will  be  812,129,- 
307.500  in  the  pipeline  consisting  of  $8,798.- 
014.500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000  In  local 
currencies. 

Although  many  of  the  local  currencies 
cannot  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  dollars,  local  currencies  could.  If  the  effort 
were  made,  greatly  reduce  the  request  for 
additional  dollar  authorizations.  To  grant 
additional  funds,  when  such  huge  sums  are 
already  available,  is  clearly  unnecessary. 
Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  use  more 
efficiently  funds  In  the  pipeline,  rather  than 
to  authorize  additional  billions. 

THE  POLICY    UNDER   WHICH    MrLITARY    ASSISTANCE 
IS  GIVEN    SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  program, 
both  economic  and  military,  which  have  no 
relationship  with  United  States  bases  or  with 
the  major  deterrent  power  of  the  L'nlted 
States.  Much  of  the  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  assistance  program — 
which  incidentally.  Is  frequently  obsolete  and 
obsolescent — is  by  the  executive  branch's 
(jwn  admission  used  In  countries  In  which 
there  are  no  United  States  bases  and  in  coun- 
tries having  no  relation  to  the  base  complex. 
This  equipment  would  have  no  efTect  against 
major  Soviet  aggression.  In  many  instances 
the  forces  supported  have  no  relation  to  our 
retaliatory  forces  or  to  our  ability  to  with- 
stand Soviet  assault. 

The  lack  of  consistency  In  approach  Is 
highlighted  by  our  continuing  to  furnish 
massive  amounts  of  assistance  to  those  who 
are  either  neutral  or  who  lean  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  some  cases  our  aid  has 
been  more  substantial  for  neutrals  than  for 
our  friends. 

There  has  been  overfunding  of  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  marginal  requirements  such  as 
the  provision  of  military  equipment  having 
no  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  or  of  other  nations  to  meet  major 
Soviet  aggression,  and  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  neutrals  or  to  those  nations 
sympathetic  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  view 
of  this  overfunding.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
program  should  be  critically  examined. 
Such  an  examination  has  not  been  under- 
taken. The  proper  course  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  further  the  authorizations 
for  the  forelgn-ald  program  In  order  to  elim- 
inate the  overfunding. 

Much  of  our  military  assistance  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient  nation  to  util- 
ize. Even  more  fundamental  It  is  frequently 
resented  by  the  local  populations  as  repre- 
senting an  effort  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  In  domestic  policy. 
Much  of  the  equipment  is  capable  of  being 
used  by  recipient  governments  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  local  populations  or  for  use 
against  friendly  neighboring  countries. 
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THi:  Loaa  o»  congressional  control  ovfr  the 

MILITART    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM    CONTINUES 

The  year  the  bill  axithorlzca  *1  64  billion 
for  military  assistance,  a  reduction  of  only 
$160  million  below  the  $1.8  billion  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  Tlie  reduction  in 
dollars,  however,  la  more  than  offset  by  the 
creeping  loss  of  Congressional  coutrol  over 
funds  and  admlnlstriition. 

Each  year  there  Is  further  shrinkage  In  the 
degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
Thi3  progressive  loss  of  control  of  funds  In- 
evitably leads  to  loss  of  administrative  con- 
trol, which  will  be  discussed  later  In  this  re- 
port. Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  military  assistance  funds  on 
a  no-year  basis;  that  Is.  funds  would  con- 
tinue available  until  obligated  without  refer- 
ence to  fiscal  years.  This  year  the  bill  re- 
peats last  year's  error  of  continuing  funds 
available  until  obligated.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, when  appropriations  for  last  year  were 
voted,  the  Congress  regained  a  modicum  of 
the  control  which  it  had  abandoned.  Tlie 
appropriation  bill  provided  that  the  funds 
would  continue  available,  not  indefinitely, 
but  only  until  December  31,  1958.  It  Is  esti- 
mated— how  realistically  we  canm.t  say — that 
$25  million  will  be  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1958.  In  this  liistance  there  is  no  Incentive 
for  the  executive  branch  to  make  realistic 
estimates  of  unobligated  funds.  Even  If 
there  Is  an  error  in  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
the  funds  will  still  continue  available  until 
December  31,  1958.  By  the  time  the  error 
may  have  been  discovered,  the  Congress  will 
have  long  since  made  new  appropriations. 
The  removal  of  a  time  limit  on  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  has  the  Inevitable 
effect  of  reducing  the  Incentive  for  prudent 
management  and  reporting.  Furthermore, 
we  would  Inquire  as  to  why,  if  only  $25  mil- 
lion is  to  be  unobligated  on  June  30.  1958.  It 
Ls  necessary  to  retain  in  the  leglalation  a  pro- 
vision that  funds  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able Indefinitely.  If.  as  is  claimed,  manage- 
ment has  been  so  improved  that  there  are 
only  small  unobligated  balances  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  there  Is  no  need  for  no- 
year  funds.  Finally.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  the  no-year  technlqvie 
removes  a  major  segment  of  Congressional 
control  since  final  reports  will  not  be  In  until 
long  after  Congress  has  adjourned. 

The  loss  of  Congressional  control  over 
funding  results  in  a  loss  of  control  over  ad- 
ministration a.s  well  as  policy.  Originally, 
the  military-assistance  appropriations  were 
by  regions.  Now  there  are  lump-sum  appro- 
priations which  specify  nothing.  If  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  are  not  de- 
limited as  to  the  use  to  which  they  can  be 
put,  then  Congress  has  lost  control  and  the 
administration  of  the  funds  granted  can  be- 
come progressively  worse. 

The  Inability  by  the  Congress  to  control 
expenditures  both  on  a  regional  basis  and  on 
a  functional  basis  results  In  a  loss  of  Con- 
gressional control  over  foreign  policy.  Un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  the  $185  million 
authorized  for  special  assistance  and  $100 
million  authorized  for  the  contingency  fund 
can  be  used  for  practically  any  purpose  In 
Almost  any  area  of  the  world.  In  addition 
the  President  may  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
,  of  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  the  act  (except  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund)  to  any  other  provision  of 
the  art  except  that  the  provision  to  which 
the  transfer  Is  made  ma;*  not  be  Increased  by 
more  than  20  percent.  Under  the  transfer- 
ability provisions  all  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds  are  sharply  reduced. 

THE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
ILLUSTRATE  THAT  LOSS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL  RESULTS  IN  AOMINISTRATIVR  LAX- 
NESS 

During  the  past  9  months  the  Comptroller 
General  has  released  12  reports  on  the  mill- 
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tary-asslstance  program,  one  covering  opera- 
tion of  the  program  generally,  another  cover- 
ing the  Army's  administration  of  Its  portion 
of  the  program,  one  covering  redistribution  of 
excesses,  and  the  remainder  covering  Indi- 
vidual country  programs.  'Without  exception, 
the  ComptroUt-r  General,  in  each  of  these  re- 
ports, criticized  shlpshod  progrnmlng.  favilty 
execution  of  mlliUiiy  lussislance,  and  the  lack 
of  long-range  progr.iming.  These  faults  are 
attributable  to  relinquishment  by  tlie  Con- 
gress Of  its  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  the  previous  failure  by  the  Con- 
gress to  insert  legislative  provisions  com- 
pelling close  adherence  to  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  performance.  Specifically,  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  numerous  instances 
where  ipaterial  was  programed  even  though 
the  material  wa.s  already  on  hand  In  suffi- 
cient quantities  in  the  recipient  country  or 
in  a  neighboring  country  in  surplus  quanti- 
ties. He  found  instances  of  aircraft  being 
delivered  before  the  pilots  had  been  trained. 
In  another  case,  he  found  that  vehicles  were 
programed  and  radios  for  the  vehicles  were 
similarly  programed.  The  radios  remained 
on  the  schedule  for  delivery  even  after  the 
vehicles  had  been  deleted  from  the  proj^ram. 
lie  also  found  that  under  the  headuig  of 
military  assistance,  band  Instruments  and 
water  coolers  were  programed  for  Turkey, 
and  nylon  stockings  tor  Korea.  The  alxjve 
are  only  a  few  of  a  huge  catalog  of  defi- 
ciencies in  programing  and  administration 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Other 
instances  could  be  given  but  much  of  this 
Information  has  been  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

We  were  alarmed  at  the  following  state- 
mciit   by   the  Comptroller  General; 

"At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  military 
assistance  prop;ram  had  never  been  subject  to 
a  systematic  and  continuous  Internal  audit 
and  management  review.  No  group  within 
the  Department  of  Defenf  e  had  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  such  an  audit'  (hearings, 
p     39,   pt.    1). 

In  view  of  our  repeated  crltlcL-imfi  over  the 
years  of  the  administrative  deficiencies  In  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  dl.sturlMnt;  that  an 
overall  audit  has  only  been  initiated  Nklthln 
the   last  6  months. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  recom- 
mended that  the  executive  branch  engasje  in 
long-range  planning  for  the  military  assl.M- 
ance  program.  The  Comptroller  Generars 
plan  Is  reasonable.  He  recommends  that  the 
executive  branch  project  planning  a  few  years 
Into  the  future  In  order  to  evaluate  oj>era- 
tlons   on    an    annual    basis. 

Tlie    Comptroller    General    stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  my  statement 
I  mentioned  seven  major  basic  findings  and 
recommendations  and  I  believe  we  have  put 
in  the  record  an  expan.";lon  on  the  first  recom- 
mendation and  also  on  the  seventh. 

"The  following  remarks  relate  to  the  sec- 
ond item.  That  Is  the  need  for  development 
of  long-range  program  plans. 

"At  the  time  of  our  review,  no  estimates 
had  been  developed  of  the  aggregate  long- 
range  costs  of  eciulpplng.  maintaining,  and 
modernizing  allied  military  forces  or  other- 
wise achieving  United  Suites  objectives  in  the 
countries  being  supported.  Tlierefore.  the 
Congress  had  no  direct  way  of  relating  an- 
nual appropriation  requests  to  overall  pro- 
gram costs  or  of  evaluating  program 
accomplishments  in  relation  to  plans  pre- 
sented in   earlier  years. 

"Tlie  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  Indicated  that 
continued  support  of  all  force  objectives, 
worldwide,  will  probably  require  United 
States  resources  beyond  those  likely  to  be 
available  for  such  purposes.  However,  w» 
have  not  found  any  evidence  that  the  objec- 
tives were  being  systematically  analyzed  and 
IJUMd    to   be    within    the  limit    of   available 


resources  and  not  excessive  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  United  SUtes  purposes 
t>efore  these  objectives  are  accepted  as  Uie 
bases  for  military  assistance. 

"Although  continued  support  of  all  ciu- 
rent  foreign  military  force  objectives  may. 
In  the  aggregate,  require  funds  over  and 
above  thrjee  likely  to  b-  available,  U  Is  not 
clear  at-  what  time  and  In  what  manner 
these  objectives  will  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with   likely  availabilities. 

"We  bellcvi-  that  a  determination  should 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  aggregate  costs 
lare  within  the  long-range  capability  of  the 
TJnlted  States  and  are  not  excessive  for  ac- 
complishment   of    United    States    objectives. 

"Otherwise,  the  Unit«d  States  will  be  faced 
at  some  stage  with  the  problem  of  having 
equipped  forces  which  the  United  States  on 
a  worldwide  basis  is  unwilling  to  support  or 
is  Incapable  of  supporting  aiid  which.  If 
they  are  not  mulutained  by  the  United 
States,  the  country  or  countries  involved 
cannot  or  will  not  support. 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  budget  Juetlficatlon  being  sulimitted  by 
the  executive  agencies  for  funds  to  carry  out 
the  milit..ry-as6l&tance  program  do  not  con- 
tain estimates  of  the  long-range  costs  of 
achieving  United  States  objectives  In  the 
individual  cotmtrles  t>elng  lupported 

"In  summary,  we  believe  that  major  policy 
decisions  with  rerpect  to  the  aid  programs 
for  Individual  c<»untrle«.  and  In  the  aggre- 
gate, can  best  t>e  arrived  at  if  the  financial 
implications  of  alternative  Cfjurfes  of  action 
are  recognised,  and  that  the  development 
of  long-range  prf>gram  costs  will  assist  in 
providing  this  Information. 

•'We  recognize  that  tlie  world  sltnr\tlon  Is 
dynamic,  and  that  no  absolute  flprire  for 
futtire  foreign  aid  can  be  established  and 
adhered  to  rigidly.  Changes  In  technology. 
In  the  economic  or  political  capabilities  of 
other  countries,  and  In  United  States  pur- 
poses throughout  the  world  will  affect  di- 
rectly the  level  of  aid. 

*  However,  we  do  not  believe  th.nt  these 
considerations  should  keep  the  executive 
ag'^ncles  from  analyzing  the  future  financial 
Implication.^  of  presently  approved  pr^igram- 
Ing  goals,  and  from  developing  tlielr  annual 
budget  requesu  within  the  framework  of 
such  analyses. 

"As  additional  objectives  are  establl.shed, 
the  estimated  costs  of  their  accomplishment 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  and  al- 
lowance made  for  their  Impact  on  the  pres- 
ently established  goals  "  (hearings,  pp  37  38. 
pt    1>. 

Even  this  modicum  of  control  Is  resisted 
by  those  engaged  In  operating  the  military 
assistance  program. 

An  even  more  fundamental  deficiency 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General,  however, 
is  the  presence  In  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram of  unrealistic  force  objective."!  Equip- 
ment Is  being  programed  for  units  which  the 
recipient  nation  can  never  supjxjrt  Tlie  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  Is  that  under  the  existing 
system  of  military  assistance  we  will  be  ex- 
pected to  support  those  units  and  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong  indefinitely  and 
with  no  prospect  of  an  Improvement  of  the 
situation  In  some  countries  force  objectives 
far  exceed  financial  capability  and  manpower 
resources.  Such  deficiencies  In  programing 
and  administration  should  be  corrected  by 
the  Congress.  Nothing  In  the  present  legis- 
lation attacks  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  deeper 
cut  Into  the  military  assistance  program 
might   lead   to   better   management. 

The  minority  commends  the  Comptroller 
General  for  the  api)roprlate  study  which  be 
has  made. 

CONCRCSS    HAS    LOST   ITS    CONTROL   OVUI 
BOONOMIC  ASSISTAMC-B 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  i>olnted  to  the  deficiencies  in  that 
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category  of  aid  known  as  defense  support. 
We  wish  to  underline  their  comments.  The 
Congress  has  been  misled  and  the  American 
public  has  Ijeen  misled  under  the  guise  of 
■defense  supixjrt  "     The  re{X)rt  stated: 

"1.  TTie  definition  of  'defense  supixjrt.'  the 
largest  single  element  In  the  mutual  security 
program  other  than  •military  aseletanoe.'  is 
Interpreted  so  broadly  by  the  executive 
branch  that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  U)  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  expenditure  made 
under  It  Is  In  accordance  with  legislative 
Intent. 

"2  Executive  branch  witnesses,  in  last 
year's  appearances  before  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees,  consistently  gave 
the  impression  that  substantial  defense  sup- 
port funds  were  to  be  exjiended  In  direct 
Bupix^dt  of  host  C(juntry  military  budgets, 
when  actually  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  were  so  employed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"8  To  the  extent  that  economic  develop, 
ment  Is  disguised  a.s  defense  support,'  a  term 
which  Implies  a  military  purpose,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  jiublic  are  being  misled."  (H. 
Kept     No    1374,  pp    1    2t  . 

Dams  have  been  built  which  furnUh  no 
electricity;  roads  have  been  built  that  lead 
to  nowhere;  and  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  poured  Into  projects  which  do  not  have 
any  economic  Jusllflcatlon,  let  alone  a  de- 
fense Justification.  There  is  proven  waste 
in  defense-supiMirt  spending  In  Iran,  in 
Korea,  in  'Vietnam,  and  In  countless  other 
nations,  and  yet  this  bill  dc>e8  little  to 
strengthen  Congressional  control  over  the 
programing  and  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  repeatedly 
criticized  the  failure  to  present  detailed 
JUBtlficatlons  for  projects  contemplated  to 
be  carried  out  with  our  economic  aid.  He 
has  rejieatedly  crlilclz^ed  the  technique  of 
the  so-called  Illustrative  programs.  When 
these  programs  are  presented.  Congress  does 
not  know  how  the  funds  will  actually  be 
used. 

Once  more  in  this  bill  defense  support  and 
technical  cooperation  are  authorized  on  the 
basis  that  the  funds  aj)propriated  are  to  con- 
tinue available  until  exjjended.  The  defi- 
ciencies Inherent  In  the  use  of  no-year  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  have  been 
pointed  out  previously.  Lack  of  a  limitation 
on  the  authorizations  and  on  the  appropria- 
tions means  that  the  executive  branch  can. 
In  effect,  build  up  a  bank  of  forelgn-ald 
funds  over  which  the  Congress  has  no  con- 
trol.    As   in    the   case   of    funds    for   military^ 


assistance,  there  Is  no  Incentive  for  prudent 
management. 

We  commend  the  inclusion  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 517,  which  requires  that  detailed  plan- 
ning be  undertaken  prior  to  obligation  and 
that  funds  obligated  for  a  project  be  used 
for  that  project  and  no  other. 

We  urge  that  more  emphasis  be  put  upon 
the  technical-assistance  program.  We  fur- 
ther recommend  that  more  consideration  be 
given  to  Latin  America. 

CONGRES.S    HAS   NO  CONTROL  OVFR   THE   ACTIVITIES 
or  THE  DEVELOPMENT  lOAN  FUND 

Last  year  we  seriously  questioned  the  pro- 
posed composition  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  policy  of  making  soft  loans 
under  the  Development  Lf)an  Fund.  We 
criticized  the  proposed  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  Tteasury  and  the  technique 
of  advance  authcrlzations.  Our  predictions 
of  the  loss  of  Congressional  control  have  come 
true.  This  year  Congress  is  not  even  able  to 
pass  on  the  authorization  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  since  last  year  we  handed 
the  executive  branch  a  postdated  blank  check 
for  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  review  plans  or  pro- 
posals. All  we  have  learned  Is  that  $75  mil- 
lion has  been  lent  to  India  with  repayment 
to  be  made  In  rupees  and  that  an  additional 
$51.650  000  will  probably  be  lent  to  various 
countries  In  the  near  future.  The  Congress 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  review  these  pro- 
pcjsals  In  advance,  nor  will  the  Congress  at 
any  time  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  any 
operations  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This  occurs  because  the  committee  has 
already  authorized  no  less  than  $1,125  billion 
for  the  Fund. 

THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  RFA.SSERnNG  CONGRESSION- 
AL CONTROL  OVER  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
IS   TO   REDUCE   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Since  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  not  the 
subject  of  a  country-by-country  or  func- 
tion-by-functlon  authorization,  the  only 
recourse  left  to  the  Congress  Is  to  reduce 
drastically  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions and  thereby  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  reevaluate  Its  programs  and  to 
eliminate  those  which  are  overfunded.  The 
power  of  the  purse  Is  the  only  real  power 
still  left  to  Congress.  It  must  be  exercised 
with  vigor  and  Intelligence.  This  Is  the  most 
effective  way  that  the  House  can  make  its 
voice   heard    In    foreign    x>ohcy. 

The  accompanying  map  Illustrates  the  ex- 
tent of  United  States  commitments  to  other 
nations. 


To  illustrate  the  cost  to  the  American  peo- 
ple there  follows  a  summary  of  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  United  States  grants  and  credits 
by  function  and  by  country. 

The  figures  given  are  for  the  period  July  1, 
1945.  through  June  30.  1957.  None  of  the 
country  figures  Include  military  assistance 
since  military  assistance  figures  are  not 
broken  down  by  country  but  are  reported 
on  a  geographical  basis  only.  Consequently. 
the  country  tables  for  grants  reflect  only 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  Further- 
more, there  are  excluded  from  the  present 
tables  transactions  by  and  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tables,  grants 
are  transfers  for  which  no  repayment  is 
generally  expected,  but  might  Involve  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend 
aid  to  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
to  achieve  a  common  objective.  Similarly, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  tables  credits  are 
loan  disbursements  or  transfers  under  agree- 
ments for  specific  repayments  over  a  period 
of  years,  usually  with  interest.  In  some  iii- 
Etances  aid  has  been  given  vinder  grants  with 
the  understanding  tliat  a  decision  as  to  re- 
payment would  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
When  such  a  decision  for  repayment  is  made 
a  credit  Is  established.  As  a  rule  such  credits 
are  not  deducted  from  the  grants  recorded 
In  previous  periods.  Only  after  the  agree- 
ment for  repayment  is  signed  Is  an  adjust- 
ment made   from  grants   to  credits. 

Credits  to  individual  countries  Include 
loans  to  private  entities  in  the  country 
specified  Thus,  loans  to  Canada  represent 
credits    extended    solely    to   private    interests. 

Country  data  Include  Government  grants 
of  agricultural  surpluses  through  American 
private-welfare  agencies,  churches,  and  In- 
ternational organizations.  These  agencies 
undertook  the  distribution  of  such  surpluses 
as  part  of  their  overseas  missionary  commit- 
ments. 

In  table  V  the  dlflTerencc-  between  utiliza- 
tion and  net  authorization  is  the  amount 
of  credit  or  loan  not  yet  disbursed  or  drawn 
down  by  the  borrowing  country.  Totals  for 
principal  repayments  and  amounts  outstand- 
ing on  June  30,  1957.  should  corresp>ond  to 
the  utilization;  differences  are  the  totals 
written  off  as  uncollectible.  Since  1940  this 
Item  has  involved  an  amount  of  only  $8,339,- 
000  in  a  net  utilization  of  $16,535,502,000, 


Table  I. — Foreign  grants,  by  program,  postwar  period,  July  1,  1043-June  30,  1957 

fin  thousands  of  dollars] 


I'rotrams 


Military  and  all  other  economic  pmnts. 
loUU 

Mutant  security 

Military  aid 

Other  aid 

Ecr.n<imlc  snil  ipchnlcnl  aid 

I'liininr  iinil  other  relief: 

W  hoat  for  I'akt.'^t.-tn 

OlhiT  f:knilnp  rellpf 

I'ndtT  Atrrlcultiiral  Trade  Act.. 

Chinose-Kort-an  stiidnit  ald..„ 

International  airMiri<«: 

Movement  of  refugees 

Miillil:»t«Til  technical  aid 

I'liUiitinc  rt'lK'f 

U.  .N".  Koreiin  Heoonstnictlun 
Agency .„.. 

ClTnifin  ■!iipplie'«: 

Kelit'f  in  Kor«>a 

OAKIOA  funds 

From  li-nd  lfa"u>  stippllcs..... .„....„.. 

Intrnuilional  ageucies; 

l-.NRKA 


Total  i>ost- 
w  «r  IHTlod 


.^3.2^6,097 


Fiscal  vcar 
1U5«) 


3&  726, 820 


18.  475,  279 

19,  491,  284 

67,  *13 

9.  .T75 

2611,  fdti 

7,  42« 

fil.7(VS 

lO'J,  722 

92.876 


442.  470 

6,  2:'.i.  Iixi 

134.  444 

2,588,650 


4,  9ri3,  222 


4,5.12,314 


2,  9U0,  293 
1,422,  128 


92,557 
6 

in,  .^8fi 

14.1/72 
22,772 


\  .'^76 
1,559 


Fi.scnl  vear 
1957 


4.  193.683 


3.  »43. 780 


2.3G5.779 
1,  433, 167 


81, 318 
>1 

21,419 
15.  598 
26,500 


2,704 
t)05 


Programs 


International  agencies — Continued 

K<fupei'S .... 

Children 7... 

Post-UN  RKA 

Interim  aid 

Lend-lea.se: 

Military  fChlna) , 

I'ostwiu-  pipelines 

Gref'kTurkish  aid: 

Military 

Other - , 

Philippine  rehabilitation , 

Donations  through  private  welfare... 

Military  equipment  loans... 

Chinese  naval  aid 

Chinese  military  aid 

Chinese  stabili7.;ition 

Foot-and-mouth-disexse  cradicjitlon. 

Other  technical  aid. 

Inter-AmericJin  and  other  highways. 

Trust  territory  aid , 

Yuffoslav  aid , 

Berlin  Investment  fund , 

Through  American  Hed  Cross... 

Libyan  special  purpose  funds 

Kcconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


Total  post- 
war jH/riod 


24fl.  766 
130. 140 
2»t,  748 
655,684 

679,  073 
.  227,  061 


630. 
r22, 
634. 
6(11. 
366, 
141. 
119. 
119. 

93. 

61, 

46. 

32. 

37. 

12, 

10. 

13, 


203 
484 

575 
872 
413 
394 
732 
.594 
891 
378 
053 
529 
,560 
857 
435 
000 
63 


Fiscal  year 
1956 


8.363 


184,  513 
36,259 


6.  9.53 

4.885 


Fiscal  vear 
1957 


14.198 


4,000 


161,932 
45,597 


15,977 
4,690 


4.000 


'Credit. 


fcourtc:  Library  of  Cuoircss,  Lcgiilutivc  Kcfcreuce  Service. 
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Table  U.—Forciijn  grants,  by  country,  posticar  period,  12  fiscal  years,  July  1,  10/,5-June  SO,  1057. 

|In  thoiuands  of  doUiirs)  


Moj  12 


Country  ami  program 


TotiU  (militury  and  economic) 
Breakdown  of  economic  aid  only 

Arpentiiui 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile • 

Colombia . > 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Doiuiiiic-.m  Uepubllc 

EcTi:i(lor 

EI  Salvador 

(liiatcmula 

Haiti   - — 

Honduras 

Mexico   

Nicartietia 

Panama   

Paraguay 

Peru 


French  Union 


Country  and  proftrarn 


Jordan 

Korea . •— 

I,<'baiion ..... •~.. — ... 

I-lbrria ..~ — .. 

Libya  ........ — .. -.-- 

Monx-co..............^....... 

Nepal    - 

Nettierlands  I'nion 

N'etbi  Hands 

Netherlands  New  Ouln««.. 
Surinam .. 

New  /ealiOld 

Norway  

Pnkl'taii   

Palestine 

l'hili|>|>uies.. . 

F'olanil 

Portuual  and  i)0!wsj>lons 


I'rutniay  

Venezuela 

Other  Latin  America: 

Orsanization  of  Amerlran  Stales 

Pan-American  Sariit:iry  OrKanlzallon... 

Military  siiiM'lies  and  services 

Other  mutual  security  aid 

Techuic;d  ai<l • 

Kci'onstruclion  Fimuice  Coriwralion 

Afehaiiistan.-- • 

Albimia 

Australia 

Austria . 

Bt'lijiuni-LuxemlKJurg 

Belgian  Congo 

Burma . 

Canmla .... 

Ceylon 

Ctcchoslovukla 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland  

Formosa  (China-Taiwan) 


I'ortsiial  . 

I'ortMi'ues*  Africa.... 
PorlUiiUf-^e  India 


France • 

French  (Juiann 

French  West  Afrka 

French  West  Iiiilics 

Other  French  Africa 

Oermany— East -- 

Girniany— Federal  Keptlblic 

G  liana • 

Greece 

Hunpary 

Iceland...... 

India 

ludochiua  (3  states) 

Cambodia 

Laos .. — . 

Vietnam 

Uns[>ecifled  (all  3  states).. 


Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland .. 

Israel 

Italy  and  Trieste 

Italian  Somaliland 

Japan  and  islands 

Japan 

Ryukyu  and  other  islands. 


Rhoilesia  and  Nyx-wland 

8.»udt  .Arabia 

5pain  and  Canary  Islauil*. 

8|)r\ln ...... .- 

Canary  I.slandi........ — . 

Sudan ..!...........:. 

Sweden , . ........ 

Rwitzerland .1 . . — ........_ 

Tangier L. 

Thailand.... . ... .. .._.- 

Tunl'iia . .... .......... 

Tiirkt'y..  ..- 

U.S.  S    R 

lulled  Kingdom  and  d<|iet)denclMl 

Vnlted  Kln«dora 

Adrii ... 

Baham:v< 

British  Homoo .^ 

BiUish  KaNt  Africa 

British  (iuin.ina .. • 

Britl.sh  Hondursis 

British  I^H'ward  and  Windward  IsluniLi 

tiambla    ....... ... — ... 

IIlxiie  Koag ....................... — 

I  iTualca................ ........... — ..... 

Malaya..... 

Malta ....... .. 

NlKtTla ..... .. 

Sirrra  I^eune. 

SlnRaiHire ...... — ......... 

Ht.  Hrlrna .... 

Trlnida«l  and  Tohajm . 

t'ns|iei'lAed  British  Africa 

Yugoslav  la 

Trust  Territories   (Caroline,   Mariana,  and 

Marshall  Island.s) 

luternutional  orKanlsatlons: 

F.uro|M'an  I'ayini'nt.*  fnlon 

K,unii>ean  l'r<"lu<  li\  ily  .\gency 

IntenfOTemmenlal  Committee  for  Euro- 
ix-au  .Migrati'in 

In  t  ergo  V  em  mental  Coinmltiet  on  Re/- 
ufieea 

International  Refugee  Organiiaiion 

OKK.C 

United  Nations 

United  Nations  Chihlrcn'a  Fund ..... 

rn.siieclfliHl  areiLs,  regloiuil: 

Asia  and  Pacific  • 

Euro(H« » 

Near  Ka.st,  Africa,  and  ttoutb  Asia* 

Oltior  areAS  .............................. 


3.  HI 3.  M)3 

S1.A73 

3,7W1.17V 

■i!>.*A 

a 

127 

fW 

SM 

\r\ 

li>3 

M( 

Xi3 

1J6 

!fZ 

s-w 

r.ii 

•>.' 

M 

M 

ft.u-.>u 

2,»iOi 

1.  MH 

»«'4 

•11 

T.f. 

l.M« 

l.i»rj 

■B 

*1 

U 

0 

55 

1H 

4<. 

IIA 
U7 

780.  4M 

3B.97J 

23H.  OM 
2,tM) 

S3.fi«5 

3.650 

237. lift 

1.  .'■no 

2f.7.  ZM 
IJU.  140 

s.  7.11  m 

12,  *:».  Win 
3. 1  '•T.  vn 


17 
43,  4W 

4.  W' 


an.  V23 

a,  jtij 

7t«.  12S 
.  M\.  :vxi 

3HH,  T0«) 
62.117 


41,  7M 


M.IM 

• 

m 
\m 

n 
la 

12S 
4«l 

m 

4.  .U4 

:u 

?!• 

.11 

M 

« 

it 

lU 

I.W 

4;.  Jll 
4.'Vno 


I.  800 

ta.txt 

11. 1^ 

«.'.'... Til- 

.■*>'.  :i.vi 
:r..  142 


1  Crc<llt. 
« llepald. 


»  Inctii'lf.s  military  as.slst«nc<». 

Pource    Library  of  Coogrew,  Lcfblatlve  Reference  S«r»l«i 

Table  III. — Reverse  grants  and  returns  on  grants,  hy  country,  total  postwar  period,  July  1,  I9.i5-June  30,  1957 

(In  thotjsands  of  dollar^)  


Cmmtry 


Total 

American  Reptibllcj. 


Brat  II 

Bolivia.... ...... 

Chile 

Colombia ... 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

Haiti 


lOl.il  |H,stwai    Ki.H<rtl  y«>ar     Fl>eal  yar 

[hiUkI         I  \\lUi\  lH,'i7 


1,  T.>4,  127 


U,78U 


62,880 

38 

78 

IM 

4H 

2« 
7 


76,441 


43 


43 


7«.  SM 


89 


ZS 


63 


Country 


Total  pootwar    Fiw^l  yar    KimmI  yar 
peflo«l'      1        !»'«       I        1W7 


Auirrican  Republica— Continued 

Honduras 

Mexico '.... ............. 

K  Icaraeua. ................... 

ParaRiiay .............. 

t  ruKuay .. ....._..... 

Vt>iM»auela...... . 

Australia 

Aastria -. 

Beliiium-Luxembourg . 


ao 

73 
M 

7 

117 

(M 

94 


3n,of)n 

63.1M2 

7,  4«) 


2.973 


I  1 
488 


i9r,s 
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T.\ni  K  III.-  Rt'crte  gratilK  anJ  returns  on  giauls,  hy  country,  total  postwar  penofl,  July  1,  lOiJ-June  30,  1067 — Coutiiiued 

ITii  thou.'^in  if  of  dollar^] 


Coillil  r  ▼ 


niirma 

Canada 

(  riehaNlorakls... 

I>>-iimitfk 

Krx"Pt 

Kihfopla 

ForoKiMa  (Chioa-Taiwao). 

France    . . 

fir  rmany. ............ 

frntu* ........... . 

Icrliuid.....— .. .... 

Iii'lia   . ......... 

Indochina 

CHtnliodla..... 

l^flOA..     ............... 

V  M^nani  ,   ........... 

t'ns|«yifled 

ladooMia 


Total  P"Mw«r  Ptonti  yng 


r*!«ral 

is*:. 


OoTintrv 


Total  postwar'  ri.<^Hl  year  *  Fisc;il  yfar 
jK-rioi        I         I'jio        I         r.1'7 


8.  «M 

17.« 

SH 

433 

72. «« 

HK.  M4 

7W.  i«rt 

.    1.777 

2H.6II 

HI.  WW 


am 


•9 
4.*C 
4I.I7.S 

5,tO« 


IVi 

>2 

1.^*77 

3.073 

^577 

i,«» 

rr, 

29 

1.754 

324 

» 

175 

•340 

1,229 

1,<15H 

i»; 


2.238 

aoi 
ioir 


83 


61 


Iran   

Iraq 

Ireland 

Isra<-!.  .    

It.ily-Trieste 

Japan  .- 

Jordan  

Korea    

NetlierlaiKU 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

PoIaJid     

Poriupal 

Spain 

Tbailiind 

Turkey.     

U.S.  .'J.  R 

United  Kioedom. 
Yugoslavia 


I   V 


•  Crcht. 


fcourci-    Lil-rary  of  Conyn  s^,  Lc;; illative  Refe.iucx'  Servico. 

T.\Mi  I    \\ .—  Foreign  credits  utilized,  hy  country,  total  postwar  period  July  I,  lO',.'>,  to  June  30,  1057 

|In  thousands  of  dollar.") 


C'Miiitry 


I 


Total'jx'-fw.v  FLs<aly<ar,  FUcal  yrar 
IK-rio.!        I        IU,<(j        I         ltt57 


Amerk-an  R<>tiul>Uc-< 

Arpenlinn . 

Boll  Ma 

Biaxil 

Chtl.-  .      

ColomNn   ................   ., 

C<nl^  RU« 

Cuba 

Fi  uwl'if 

F.I  Sulxadur . ....... 

(iuateintk.... 

Tliiil    

llondurM... ._....... 

.\lr\l<-o : 

Ninirurua 

Panama   

Parit;uio' 

P'TU       ........... 

LnMNtay  J. 

Vfrxfurla    L 

Ul»|N<<-lJi«M 

\'.'   i'.lM  IM 

\    i    •     >lui ._ ._ 

Ml'-t.'i4       

IKlKiuin-lAiierHbuurt!  and  Conr« 

IWirluin.. 

I.ui.inhtHjrif... 

li<l«tMU  CoMfP 


Country 


iturina .............. 

Canada 

Ceylon 

i't«^i>o9olvakts ...... 

I>«iimark 

FiTVpf  

I-  ihlopia-KriUcst 

1  inland 

r'>rino«a  (China-Taiwan)  

t  reiu^h  I'liioo 


France. 
AlKHTte 


.New 


ct)  r.cii 
Caledi 


on  la. 


•  I'ermany.. 

llrercr.    

Ilungary 

Iceland 

India 

IndM-Inna-VieinaiB 

IndofKsita. .. . 

Iran    

Iraq 

IreUad 

Innwi 

It*iy 

Jafmn 

Korea 

I.ict>anon 

l.ilieria. . 

M.IIIM'XU 

NclhcrlandK 

New  /I'al.ttKl 

Norway    

Pakist  m 

PliI14)iiincs _ 

Polaad 

Porliii!.d  anil  .\nsola  .   

RlKxhsia  and  Nyussdalld 

.>4iuidi  .Arabia *.. 

Spuin 

Sweden , 

8yrta : 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  .\frlca 

V .  S.  .-<    K 

United  kiiifrdom  and  <lr|iendencles 


Total  postwar  Fis<^I  yew '  Klsral  year 

jM'riod 


— / 


T'nite«l  Kingdom. 

BrllUh  East  .^frkat    

ISrlltsh  (luiuua 

BrlfLsh  Ilondin^^ 

Janutlca 

.Nigeria 

Yugoslavia , 

TruM  Trrrliory  of  the  Pwific  Lslaiid;:.. 

EurojK'oi)  Coal  and  SUhI  Commiuiiiy . 
I  nil*  I  Nation.-;  b<  idqiiailcis  loan. 


!4<l.  2S5 

I.V  »17 

«.  214 

227.  2* 
2o.Uilt 

I'M.  I02 

).<»44 

i>.  a«t 

Iks.  (a.'i 

a:  A,  in*. 

717.  13'. 

«.  H»» 
l..Vi(> 

2»..R3I7 

INS^ 
4:i  ■.  (i-t." 

17.4  V. 

ti7.  971 

147.02: 

77.720 

fiii,  ft^« 
14.112 

\2\.  4.19 

•H.  2'in 

lil2 

I7.««i7 

li««.  Ui4 

lCi>r,r, 

7S1.  4M.'i 
4.M(ri.5<'>7  i 


laV) 

iy57 

90 

SIS 

22.  W; 

2,633 

S54 

22.3^^1 

«  r,  515 

2A.uim 

h.  7H2 

4.300 

12.  a-w 

13,225 

159 

w.'iw 

i«<,"M2 

Ml 

12.  .VV1 

117,  402 

lULbt>4 

31 

13,  Wis 

'"8.MU 
4,7(>«i 

"2.'.M7 
1(1.  JW5 

32.3*  I 

H!H  I 
24.  .-.74 


1250 


40 

43.64fi 
k.it32 

re 

f..  'J78 
U>.n3» 


9.701 

15,  WX> 
1G,U29 


t 


4. 


■»2.  428  ,. 

•i,-m  . 

12H  i. 

13  i. 

ALU* I  (. 

ti71  I. 


.Wi.«n  1. 

ItDLuiin    . 
t>o,OUl)     . 


I 


'Credit 
CIV- 


^v'unv    Liljiaiy  ol  CoiiKfy.*,  Ix'gblativc  Rcfvrcncc  Serviue. 
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f 
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Table  V. -Net  foreign  loans  and  other  credits,  by  countnj,  period  July  1.  lO^O^June  SO.  1957  ^-Vlilization*,  repayments,  and  total, 

outslandtng  on  June  30,  lUol 


(In  thousands  of  iloIl;irsl 


Country 


Total. 


American  Rei)ublic3 

ArfTpntltia 

Bull  via . 

Bra/ll 

Chile 

Colombia........... 

Co«tii  Ulca 

Cuba 

DontliilciUi  Republic 

Ecuii'liir 

El  S:iha<lor................... 

(luati'iuala... .............. ... 

llulti 

Honduras 

Moxico ... 

NlcuniKua... 

Panama 

TaroKuay . 

FtTU 

I'niRuay 

Veni'zut'lii 

Vnapi'clUtU .. 


Net 
nulliori- 

t.>tiUll!> 


19.  027.  OfiO 

2,  734.  4M 

2fi2.  (>••..% 

47.  (H2 

1,  \(A.  4«tl 

l«7.<i;j3 

W.  «1M 

Zi.  .M« 

vi.  auH 
;«. '^M 

47.  W.t.'i 
l..'.Ml 

2.  3:.4 

37.KW1 

\  »7» 

7.  ."iW* 
21.3fiH 
17.  2.V) 

11)1.31)1 
ly.  4)H 
27.  K2H 

142.  ti05 


rtiiiM- 

tiuu:) 


Repay- 
mt-iiU 


Oiitstnnil- 

\\\V  (III  June 

311,  11*57 


Irt.  53a,  802      4.flH<i,2M 
1, 870.  DM       im,  S33 


11..Mn.  909 
V4U,2U» 


Country 


outJl.inl- 
(IIP  on  Jnite 


Afithanlstan 

Au.Mtriilia 

Austria ........ 

Bahri'in 

Bflglum-LuxeuibourK  and  Congo. 


Belelum 

Luxpmbourft 

Belgium  Congo. 


Burma 

Canada....... 

Ceylon 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Epypt 

Ktliiopla-Kritrea 

Finland 

Formosa  (China-Taiwan). 
Fruucb  Union 


France 

Algeria.  

French  F.(iuatoriul  Africa 

New  Caleuouia 


Germany. 
Oreecv 


S1.(M4 
22.  .^.'iU 
7H,  148 
17.  (HH 
239.  522 


234.  072 
3.  IMK) 
1,550 


102.  n«5 
47.  Ulrt 

im.  W) 
iiH.  yiii 

M.  N7.'S 
14, 0.'.7 
81.020 
3.  2H4 
3U.  tUU 

1,  M\ 

2,  17H 
34,  W) 

1.  131 

26l'>.  3.M 

6.  .T.'.'i 

6.  4f*H 

9.740 

(A.  772 

1».  (HO 

22.  «*»7 

138.  1H4 


3M,M4 
22.  .I.'itt 
34.  7S3 
17.  m« 
23U.  522 


234.  (»72 
3.  ON) 
1.  5.'<0 


»47. 

198, 
2. 
3<1. 
l*\ 
2\ 
31. 

l.%2, 

4<i7. 


343 

•W.'i 

377 
t>7 
4t>4 
757 
213 
K'>8 
954 


2, 477, 405 

fi80 

4,  3t>* 


1, 3.59.  70« 

158,000 


$5. 043 

196, 070 

1 

30.377 

•Mi,  rtf(i 

23,  <V19 

10,  157 

1.52,314 

382.  tV42 

,  471,lti5 


2,464.616 

680 
4,  3«18 
1,.5<)1 


1,346,591 

140, 2M 


3«.«39 
10.  472 
3M.338 
8<),  l»2l 
64.383 
2,428 
60,176 

1!.330 
I,  4K3 

338 

7,  .V.« 
1.  120 

151.  Mi2 

4.  Wl 

5,  tijtl 
H.  079 

8.  0.'iO 
11.077 
19.099 

129.  U<^ 


65.  22>1 
34.  ••22 
471.791 
Al,99.'i 
20.  4<U 

20,  8t3 

*'2«,2S« 

50 

l.Ml 

27,  255 

11 

114.  4.T1 

A^^) 

h«V2 

3.  662 

M.  721 

7.  .V^« 

3.516 

9.  121 


14.709 

27.  677 

17.048 

102,  214 


100,  582 

82 

l.SM 


83,303 

19.5,  600 


2.5,  Ml 

9.  472 

1.5.  7.^9 

3,  7S9 

61.776 

195,  33»> 

793,  517 


38,  .V)4 
7.  85 1 
7,  IWi 

137,308 


134.390 

2,918 


Hunp»»ry 

Icelind 

IndU 

IniliK-hlna-Vlctnoiu . .. 

Imloni'iila ... 

Iran 

lra<j' 

Irrkmd . ....... 

Israel .............. 

Italy 

Jat>^m.. 

Korea......... 

LittvU 

I^lHinon.... .......... 

LtinTia 

Libya 

Mortxm   ............. 

Ni'ther|:inds ..... 

.New  /^iland 

Norway .............. 

I'akM'in 

I'bllipiiini« 

t'ol  mil 

I'ortUKal  lind  Aligula. 


PorliiKal. 

Angola... 


$1,740 

470 

1 

4.870 

47.2118 
7.  8W) 
6,  M* 

90. ::« 

187.  :*)6 

1.676.  151 


792,688 

ao4 

472 
1.54 


203,366 
49,626 


1.571. 928 
476 

3.747 


1.  143,  225 
89,  (.37 


Rhrxlesln  nnd  Angola...........*.... 

Saudi  Arabia 

t^fxiln .......... ...... .. 

8w<>den ...... 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

l^nlon  of  South  Africa '.. 

V.  .».  S.  H  . 

Unltetl  Kingdom  and  dependencies. 


1»,727 

22.  671 

TVr.',  49  •. 

4.4».  714 


t'nited  Kingdom  ... 

5.  716.  709 
2.:J94 

4H2 

ao.u.«i 

674 

6.aiA.7W 

3,394 

UN 

482 

».U«» 
674 

MM.  676 
421 

fil" 

8,349 
674 

<41Zn33 

Mriti.-h  Ka<t  Africa 

1.973 

lirltLsh  (itilana 

Knli.sh  Honduras...... 

138 

Jamaica . ... 

12.581 

Nigeria.. ............ ........... 

Yugoslavia  

TV,  900 

«n 

ion.  noo 
<M,  uuo 

&5.9IW 

403 

inn.nnn 

65.000 

B.MV 
126 

46  Tl»J 

Trust  Territory  of  llie   Pa-Hlc  Is- 
lands                         

276 

Europpun    Coal    and    8t«el    Com- 
munity     

inn  rtio 

Uuited  Natluiu  lleadiiuarter* 

V.UUO 

5«i,  OUO 

'  Ineliidod  in  the  ereilits  since  1940  are  data  for  F.TiKirl-Import  Dank  activity  duriuc 
tbe  period  February  12,  1934,  tiirough  Juuc  30,  1940. 


Buuroe:  Library  of  Congre.ss,  Lr«tl5lative  Referencv  Service. 


CONCLUSION 

Despite  this  extension  of  our  Interest  and 
unwonted  generosity,  there  has  develoi>ed 
among  recipient  nations  no  adequate  under- 
standing of  our  fundamental  American  pur- 
pose; no  sufiflclent  comprehension  that  we 
have  undertaken  a  mutual  efTort  to  help  men 
live  and  govern  themselves  In  terms  of  free- 
dom, equality,  human  diE;nlty.  and  peace. 
There  has.  in  fact,  been  little  or  no  mutual- 
ity to  the  program.  Merely  voting  mure  dol- 
lars for  the  continuation  of  sucl\  a  program 
is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  a  more 
consistent  policy,  better  programing,  much 
better  administration;  and.  what  is  more  Im- 
portant, a  complete  review  of  the  funda- 
mental policy.  To  continue,  without  new 
direction  or  directives,  a  proe;ram  that  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  is  as  danger- 
ous as  it  is  ineffective.  This  minority,  which 
Is  second  to  none  In  its  desire  to  maintain 
the  security  and  peace  of  tills  country  and 
Of  the  world,  has  long  held  that  the  concept 
of  mutual  security,  the  Implementation 
thereof,  and  the  annual  enabling  legislation 
should  be  reviewed  and  revised.  We  again 
call  for  a  review  of  the  program  and  of  the 
underlying  policy. 

In  view  of  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  reassert  Ita  control 
over  the  mutual  security  program.  In  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  Justifications  for  the 
program  to  measure  up  to  critical  analysis.  In 
view  of  administrative  laxne.ss  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  and  In  view  of  the  need- 


less BUthorl/atlon  of  bllltona  of  dollars  when 
the  pii>ellne  already  contains  billions,  we 
cannot  svipport  the  mutual  security  bill  for 
1958. 

J   L    PlLCHEH. 

Margufrite  Stitt  Church. 
E    Rofts  Adair. 
Alvin  M    Bentlet. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Kentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  there  are  not  more  Member.s  here 
to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  what  he  is  .sayinu.  When  the 
gentleman  is  tiirough  I  think  I  shall 
raise  the  point  of  no  quorum,  because 
these  thini.'s  should  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  We  have  the.se  pro- 
grams in  the  presentation  statements  at 
the  committee  table,  very  meager  presen- 
tations of  representative  programs. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  that 
gave  us  in  the  minority  substantial  con- 
cern is  the  so-called  pipeline  of  unex- 
pended balances. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.sourl.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  Can  the  c:en- 
tleman  tell  us  if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 


mittee goes  over  the  details  of  these  pro- 
grams or  do  they  just  have  to  take  the.se 
illustrative  programs'  Are  any  of  the 
programs  followed  out  in  detaiP 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  .say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  that  the  pro- 
gram is  so  great  there  is  not  a  detailed 
review  by  the  committee.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  I  think  the  committee 
admits  it  has  been  difTcult  to  follow  these 
proMiams  adequately  or  appropriately. 
I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman  specifi- 
cally but  I  Will  be  ulad  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 

VORVS  I. 

Mr.  VORY.S.  I  think  what  the  com- 
mittee does  is  a  spot  check.  As  the  gen- 
tleman say.s.  the  program  is  of  such  an 
enormous  spread  and  complexity  that  we 
have  to  rely  heavily  ujKin  our  officials. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  BENTLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.sourl.  I  would 
like  a  fuller  explanation  of  this,  but  not 
nece.ssanly  on  the  gentleman  frori 
Michigan's  time,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  should  be  said.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  arguments  against 
putting  Public  Law  480  funds  under  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  that  we 
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could  not  afTord  to  tighten  them  down 
and  review  them  in  i  hii  fashion,  creat- 
in;;  the  assumption  on  my  part  tliat  the 
Conrrress  did  review  these  annual  pro- 
j-rums.  I  am  really  concerned  to  find 
that  this  is  the  ca.se.  It  \&  no  wonder.  In 
my  judgment,  why  we  have  so  much 
abuse. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  said,  the  committee  member- 
ship and  the  commit  .ec  staff  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  do  anything  more  than  make 
a  spot  check  on  tJils 

Mr.  MORGAN.  M;-.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tlie  motion  was  ag  eed  to. 

Accordingly,  tlie  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Si>eaker  having  lesuined  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bores,  Chairman  of  thi  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  considf'ration  the  bill 
<H  R  12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  puri)oscs,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


SPFEn  UP  MERRIMACK  RTVER 
FLOOD-CONTROL  PRO.'ECT 

Mr.  L.ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coioscnt  to  cxU nd  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Recofd. 

The  SPEAKIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  wa.«;  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Breaker,  there  were 
heavy  .snows  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  this  winter.  Over  12 
inches  of  runolf  are  waiting  for  a  few 
mild,  sunny  days  to  .release  them  In  a 
flow  that  the  Merrimt.ck  River  may  not 
be  able  to  contain. 

March  20  was  the  iinniversarj'  of  the 
destructive  flootl.s  of  1[:6. 

We  who  live  within  the  dralnan-e  basin 
of  tlie  river  become  ai>prehensive  at  this 
time  each  year,  fearing  a  repetition  of 
that  di.'a.'^ter. 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  estimated  that  losses  would 
exceed  $74  million  ir  New  Hamp.shire. 
and  $140  million  in  Mas.sachusetts.  If 
the  floods  of  193G-c8  were  to  sweep 
through  the  valley  agf.in. 

Only  one  reservoir,  and  that  was  built 
tn  1946.  has  been  provided  to  give  us  only 
token  protection  apairist  the  flood  poten- 
tial that  threatens  us  each  year. 

The  Federal  Goveinment  has  taken 
further  cognizance  of  the  danger,  but  It 
Is  moving  too  slowly  tjward  construction 
of  the  Hopkinton-Eveiett  Reservoir  that 
will  draw  ofT  exce.ss  water  from  the  Mer- 
rimack in  time  of  danjer  and  give  us  ade- 
quate protection  from  floods. 

Every  conceivable  excuse  for  delay  has 
been  exhausted. 

Every  time-consuming  technicality 
has  been  solved. 

The  only  obstacle  remaining  Is  the 
failure  to  provide  the  substantial  appro- 
priation that  is  needed  to  expedite  con- 
struction of  this  proJ«:t. 

Under  the  present  a<?onl2lngly  slow 
schedule  which  was  almost  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  false  economy  mood  of  last 
year,  the  2  reservoir  dams  at  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  will  not  be  completed  until  1964. 


The  weather  may  not  adjust  Itself  to 
these  plans. 

La.st  summer,  after  many  years  of  ef- 
fort to  secure  Federal  action  on  this  proj- 
ect, the  sum  of  $600,000  was  finally  ap- 
propriated for  planning  and  land  acqui- 
sition. Ihis  was  a  timid  start  on  a 
project  that  will  require  $34  million  to 
complete,  a  project  that  is  beyond  the 
debating  stage  since  it  has  been  ap- 
proved, a  project  that  must  be  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  the 
many  industrial  communities  that  line 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimack. 

This  is  not  a  public-works  project  con- 
ceived in  haste  and  without  thought  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emplojonent 
and  thus  helping  to  change  the  economic 
downtrend  Into  an  upturn,  although  It 
will  in  some  measure  help  to  stimulate 
recovery  in  this  area. 

It  is  a  public-work*  project  that  is 
ab.'^olutcly  necessary. 

For  that  one  and  urgent  reason  I  am 
asking  tlie  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  allocate  $2,300,000  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  Merrimack  River  Valley  flood 
control  project. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  further 
delay. 

This  project  has  been  pushed  aside  so 
many  times  during  the  past  22  years,  to 
make  way  for  others,  that  it  is  now  de- 
i>crving  of  top  priority. 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  Congres- 
sional delegations  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleamies  who  understand 
our  flood  problem,  will  back  up  our  ap- 
peal for  a  $2,300,000  appropriation  to 
.speed  up  flood-control  works  that  will 
protect  the  people  and  the  industries  of 
the  Merrimack  River  Valley. 


EX  1  ENS  I  ON  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
ACT 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
trade  policies  are  crucially  important 
for  our  own  welfare  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Soon  this  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  provisions 
for  further  reductions  in  tariffs.  Many 
of  our  constituents  do  not  realize  the 
significance  of  these  policies,  nor  have 
they  had  the  facts  about  why  we  must 
not  return  to  narrow  protectionism,  why 
our  economic,  social,  and  r>olltlcal  wel- 
fare requires  the  destruction,  not  con- 
struction, of  trade  barriers. 

The  editor  of  the  Grants  Pass 
fOreg.)  Courier.  Ken  Hicks,  is  an  able, 
honest,  and  a  thoughtful  man.  When 
I  read  the  editorial  which  he  wrote  for 
his  February  6,  1958.  issue,  and  which  is 
set  forth  in  full  following  these  remarks, 
I  asked  the  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  gather  for  me 
certain  data,  particularly  with  respect 


to  Mr.  Hicks'  conclusion  "If  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  Is  extended  another  5 
years  and  tariffs  lowered  up  to  25  per- 
cent more  during  this  r>eriod,  our  o\^^l 
economy  may  really  hit  the  skids."  To 
refute  this  contention,  I  had  the  Refer- 
ence Service  check  the  totals  of  exports 
and  ImpKirts  and  see  whether  the  com- 
petitive impact  of  imports  is  really  as 
injurious  to  the  American  economy  as 
claimed  by  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation. 

H.  R.  10368,  which  contains  the  basic 
authority  requested  by  the  President, 
compromises  the  extension  of  the  act 
for  5  years  and  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
an  additional  125  percent  with  certain 
very  important  safeguards.  If  passed, 
this  legislation  will  largely  determine 
the  role  that  United  States  industry'  will 
play  in  the  expanding  world  trade  and 
will  substantially  affect  the  overall 
economic,  political,  social,  and,  yes, 
military  relationships  of  this  coimtry 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  1937  the  world's  total  export  trade 
amounted  to  approximately  $100  billion. 
United  States  exports  comprised  $19.5 
billion,  or  one-fifth  of  that  total.  This 
shows  how  important  the  expwrt  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  to  the  total  world 
economy  if  judged  on  sheer  percentage 
of  value  alone.  Certainly  this  vast  flow 
of  commerce  is  vital  to  our  own  economy 
in  Oregon  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Export  trade  Ls  really  important  busi- 
ness; in  1957  it  was  greater  than  all  the 
consumer  purchases  of  furniture  and 
household  equipment  in  the  United 
States.  This  total  was  greater  than  all 
residential  nonfarm  building.  Our  export 
total  is  as  great  as  the  sale  of  all  steel- 
mill  products  in  this  country.  We  think 
of  this  all-p>ervasive  steel  industry  as 
most  important,  but  because  the  average 
citizen  does  not  see  the  influence  of  ex- 
port trade  he  does  not  know  just  how 
important  it  is  to  the  total  industrial 
setup  of  the  United  States. 

icncH  or  DUX  PKODUcnoM  goes  abroad 

Our  export  trade  is  important  to  our 
manufacturing  industry  because  we 
shipF>ed  abroad  one- tenth  of  all  our 
machine-tool  production,  about  one-fifth 
of  our  motortrucks  and  coaches,  and 
one-fourth  of  all  our  construction  and 
mining  equipment.  By  extending  the 
Trade  Act  we  merely  make  it  possible  for 
our  manufacturing  industries  to  be  able 
to  demand  reciprocity  in  international 
markets. 

But  our  Trade  Act  affects  our  farmers 
also  because  foreign  markets  provide  an 
indispensable  outlet  for  our  farm  output. 
In  1957  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies sold  over  half  of  our  wheat,  cotton, 
and  rice  production  under  various  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  we  forwarded  abroad 
one-third  of  our  soybeans,  one-fourth  of 
our  tobacco,  and  one-fifth  of  our  lard. 
Total  farm  products  exported  amounted 
to  36  million  tons.  The  movement  of  this 
vast  amount  of  agricultural  produce  re- 
quired financing,  inland  transportation, 
storage,  and  ocean  transportation,  as  well 
as  the  multitudinous  Jobs  incidental  to 
these  various  activities.  The  farm  prod- 
ucts exported  in  1957  filled  800,000 
freight  cars  and  finally  3,600  cargo  ships. 
All  in  all,  tl^e  activity  incidental  to  the 
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export  of  our  agricultural  products 
meant  lot«  of  Job«,  Jobs  which  mean 
payroll*  and  conncquently  money  In  cir- 
culation. By  extending  our  Trade  Act 
we  merely  propose  to  continue  thU 
activity. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to 
what  the  connection  Is  between  our  trade 
at^reements  program  and  selling  our 
farm  surpluses.  The  fact  Is  that  near- 
ly four-fifths  of  our  record-farm  ex- 
ports went  to  countries  wiih  whom  we 
have  agreements  under  our  Trade  Act, 
w  hich  is  now  up  for  extension. 

Export  trade  is  good  for  all  America, 
for  its  workers,  its  businessmen,  and  its 
farmers. 

IMPORTS     EXTREMELY     IMPORTANT 

In  1957  our  imports  totaled  $13  bil- 
lion. This  total  is  equally  important  to 
the  overall  requirements  of  our  indus- 
trial and  consumer  interests.  Certain 
things  we  cannot  do  without  or  the 
wheels  of  our  industry  will  ^'lind  to  a 
halt.  These  comprise  nickel,  tin.  mica, 
asbestos,  platinum.  and  newsprint. 
Other  things  we  import  in  lesser  quan- 
tities, but  they  still  comprise  an  appre- 
ciable percentage  of  our  total  require- 
ments. These  are  iron  ore,  crude  petro- 
leum, burlap,  raw  wool  and  bauxite. 
Food  items  which  we  do  not  produce  we 
simply  have  to  import — such  are  coffee, 
tea.  spices,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  many 
types  of  fruits.  Would  anybody  deny 
that  we  should  extend  our  Trade  Act  and 
place  imports  of  this  nature  on  a  re- 
stricted basis  or  under  quota''  The  in- 
escapable fact  is  that  if  we  deny  our- 
selves these  items  we  not  only  deprive 
ourselves  of  certain  very  necessary  items, 
but  we  deny  our  dollars  to  those  coun- 
tries who  export  tho-^e  items  to  us. 

There  is  much  opposition  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Trade  Act  because  excessive 
importation  in  some  fields  has  proved  to 
be  injurious  to  those  industries  produc- 
ing like  or  competitive  products  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  40  in- 
dustries are  affected,  not  includine;  soft- 
wood plywood.  And  they  are  in  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  asking  for  redre.'^s 
against  injury  by  having  tariffs  raised 
or  quotas  imposed. 

But,  note  the  apparent  significance  of 
this  gtoup  of  industries  producing  semi 
and  finished  manufactures.  In  1957 
such  manufactured  goods  amended  to 
$2^'4  billion  out  of  total  imports  of  S13 
billion.  Yet,  we  exported  $10 '2  billion 
of  similar  competitive  semi  and  manu- 
factured or  finislied  products,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  much. 

Was  that  bad  for  United  States  busi- 
ness or  should  we  protect  our  manufac- 
turing business  against  imports  by  cut- 
ting off  exports? 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  in  all 
fairness  to  our  manufacturing  indu.stry 
we  cannot  do  so.  That  is  why  the  Pres- 
ident him.self  has  advocated  that  some 
form  of  escape  clause  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  by  which  injury 
when  proved  may  be  rectified  by  the  im- 
position of  a  tariff  50  percent  higher 
than  the  one  obtaining  in  1934.  It  was 
felt  that  this  tariff  should  prove  suffi- 
ciently high  to  offset  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage pricewise  of  goods  produced  in 
low-cost  labor  areas. 


BKH-nilCTIONt    KUIT    OU«    nifWD* 

To  retard  the  flow  of  trade  by  Import 
restrlctioiM  is  merely  to  engaKC  In  eco- 
nomic warfare  not  aKalnst  our  enemies, 
but  particularly  aKalnst  our  allies  from 
whom  the  major  percentaRc  of  our  Im- 
ports come.  To  deny  markets  abroad  to 
our  exiwrts  because  of  iwssible  retalia- 
tion by  other  countries  would  certainly 
restrict  our  own  economic  growth. 

Much  is  said  about  the  displacement 
of  workers  because  of  excessive  imports. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approximate- 
ly 3.1  million  people  are  engaged  in  the 
varied  activities  incidental  to  export 
trade.  Similarly.  1.3  million  workers  are 
necessary  in  our  import  activities.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  totals  of  our 
export  and  import  trade  we  must  con- 
clude that  overall  the  employment  gains 
of  our  large  foreign  trade  far  exceed  such 
few  losses  in  potential  employment 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  compctliive  im- 
ports. 

Consider  the  economic  adhistment 
which  is  occurring  every  day  within  our 
industrial  economy  as  a  result  of  nu- 
merous forces  far  more  important  and 
persuasive  than  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition and  levels  of  imports.  It  is  esti- 
mated th.at  approximately  800.000  em- 
ployees change  jobs  every  month  and 
yet  we  do  not  repard  this  chanring  of 
employment  as  sufficient  cause  for  mas- 
sive Government  controls  and  sub.sidies 
to  protect  the  workers  and  the  industries 
concerned.  Yet.  it  is  evident  that  cer- 
tain industries  affected  by  imports  feel 
that  they  should  be  singled  out  for  favors 
over  and  above  any  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Another  a.«;pect  of  import  restriction 
derives  from  the  claim  that  United 
States  industry  cannot  po.ssibly  meet  the 
prices  of  products  from  low-cost-labor 
areas.  Protectionists  claim  that  certain 
foreign  areas  have  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  wage  rates  which  cannot  be 
offset  by  tariffs  no  matter  to  what  level 
they  are  raised.  What  protectionists  do 
not  realise  is  that  a  comparison  of  wage 
rates  in  different  countries  is  one  of  the 
most  difTicult  problems  in  economics,  es- 
pecially when  different  monetary  units 
are  used.  In  fact,  using  official  exchange 
rates  to  translate  foreign  rates  ,Lnto  dol- 
Inrs  is  misleading  if  not  completely  er- 
roneous. Such  figures  may  not  reflect  at 
all  the  relative  wage-rate  structures  in 
different  countries. 

WHAT   LOW    WAGES   PROVE 

The  only  thing  that  low  wages  can  be 
made  to  prove  is  that  productivity  per 
worker  is  low.  The  standard  quotation 
of  wages  per  Jaiiane.se  worker  is  less 
than  that  of  the  American  worker.  In 
fact,  in  the  Economic  Intelligence  of 
March  1958  it  is  alleued  that  the  output 
per  average  worker  in  Japan  is  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  per  capita  out- 
put of  tlie  American  worker.  Another 
reason  for  low  wages  may  be  that  the 
country  is  capital  poor  and  has  not 
been  able  to  invest  sufficiently  so  as  to 
increase  productivity  i>er  worker.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  Latin  America. 

To  continue  our  Trade  Act  mean.s 
good  business  to  exporters  and  importers 
and  the  safeguards  requested  by  the 
President  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 


protect  thos«  Industries  hurt  by  exces« 
slve  imports  In  lhi»  re;<ard  one  further 
fact  should  Ix?  noted,  namely,  that  a 
trade  policy  committee  made  up  of  Cabi- 
net ofllcers  concerned  witli  the  problems 
of  International  trade  villi  study  every 
recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  concerning  injury  to  any 
one  industry  In  the  United  f  tales  Tins 
committees  recommendatlon.s  to  the 
President  for  his  ixjsMble  action  will  be 
made  with  reference  to  Die  overall  na- 
tional interest.  Kupeiflcially,  it  may 
appear  sometimes  that  certain  small  in- 
dustries are  allowed  to  suffer  from  ex- 
cessive comj^etition  from  abroad.  Yet. 
in  the  overall  national  interest  such 
industries  may  often  prove  to  be  not  as 
imjwrtant  to  the  total  national  interest 
as  imaiiined  by  themselves. 

LABOB   FAVORS    SENrWAL 

It  ."^eems  that  labor  itself  should  be 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Act.  Certainly  the  most 
important  labor  organization  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  AFI^CIO.  is 
concerned  with  the  problem.  In  March 
1938  Labors  Economic  Flcview  published 
an  article  entitled  'International 
Trade — In  Americas  Interest."  Offi- 
cially. Irbor  is  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Act;  certain  excerpts  prove  this: 

IntcrnatlonRi  trade  Is  vital  to  the  economic 
welfare  and  the  poluical  strength  of  the  en- 
tire free  worM.  Expanded  trade  will  stlniu- 
liite  economic  giowth  and  higher  living 
standards  In  free  world  nations  and  thereby 
strengthen  them  and  us  against  the  Soviet 
drive  for  world  domination.  Tliat  is  the 
major  rea.>on  why  expanded  world  trade  U 
In  Americas  interett. 

Trade  Is  the  very  life  blood  of  Ih^  economy 
of  many  nations  and  especlnlly  trade  wl'.h 
the  United  States  They  lock  to  us  for  new 
materials,  marhlnery.  and  other  products 
which  they  mual  have  to  keep  their  econ- 
omics running. 

In  the  last  analysis,  trade  Is  a  give  and 
take  proposition.  Unless  eviry  nation.  In- 
cluding the  Unltt>d  Slates.  Is  prepared  to 
purchase  the  products  of  other  nations  It 
cannot  sell  In  their  markets. 

The  APL-CfO  vigorously  supports  exten- 
sion (•!  the  triide  agreements  progr.im  for  a 
perlf)d  of  at  least  5  years.  Tlie  re6^>lutlon 
adf>pted  at  the  recent  AFL  CIO  convention 
urges  exten.ilon  for  at  lea.st  5  years  with 
reinforcement  of  ''the  basic  goal  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program.  Is  the 
gradual  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  with- 
out undue  hardship  to  Anierlcau  Industry 
and  American  workers." 

In  conclusion,  it  seem.*^  to  me  that  the 
argument  of  the  Grants  Pass  Courier 
editorial  has  been  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  both  our  exports  and  imixjrts  have 
increased  durinn  the  duration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program.  It  Is  very 
evident  that  our  economy  has  not  "hit 
the  skids"  in  spite  of  the  enormous  re- 
duction in  our  tariff  levels  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  "hit  the 
skids"  if  this  program  is  continued. 

(From   the  Grants  Pass  Courier  of  February 
6.  lO&aj 

The  Tarift.  Foreign  Am  Diltmma 
President  F.lsenhower's  rcfiuest  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  act  be  extended  for  another 
5  years,  with  power  to  reduce  tariffs  further 
by  as  much  as  5  percent  annually,  is  coming 
under  heavy  fire  In  Congress. 

This  time  both  Democrats  and  Repvibll- 
cans   are    up    in    arms,   although    the   Demo- 


>  rrntlc  Psrtjr  traditionally  h«s  favored  "free 
trade"  policies  while  Republicans  have  stood 
li'T  "protectionism  "  TT»e  reason  la  obvluua. 
American  tndustriea  are  really  feeling  the 
pinch  of  ompetltlon  from  foreign  imports. 
increased  unemployment  la  resulting 

The  American  Tariff  L^eague.  Inc  .  has  come 
forward  with  several  suggealed  changea, 
chief  of  whlcb  would  make  Congress,  rather 
than  the  Chief  Executive,  the  nuiln  arbiter 
in  tariff  setting.  It  also  advocates  a  sliding 
iK-ale  tariff  •'with  rates  more  favorable  than 
base  rates  for  imp^irts  from  those  countries 
m  which  workers'  wages  show  relative  Im- 
provement "'  This  would  be  In  conjunction 
with  a  "comprehensive  revision  of  our  en- 
tire tarlfT  and  foreign  trade  regulatory  struc- 
ture." 

Tlie  strategy  of  the  TarlfT  League  la  obvi- 
ous. By  pulling  control  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  larlJI 
barriers  when  foreign  competition  Ijogan  to 
hurt  This  would  make  It  p'W.'^ible  to  bypass 
existing  aereements  with  foreign  nations  aa 
set  up  under  the  reclprr>cal  trade  program. 

The  Eliding  scale  structure,  with  rates  more 
favorable  to  nations  with  higher  wage  stand- 
ards, would  tend  to  equalize  competition. 
Obviously  a  country  with  wage  scales  com- 
parable to  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
biaies  would  have  little  advanta-^e.  price- 
Wise,  over  the  products  of  American  Industry. 

In  support  of  Its  campaign  for  greater 
protection  agaln.st  foreign  imports,  the  Tariff 
Lea(?ue  cites  average  hourly  wage  scales  in 
major  Industrial  nations,  as  follows  United 
States.  92  C8;  Canada.  91  59;  Sweden.  B3 
cents;  Ncjrway.  72  cents:  New  Zealand.  70 
cents;  Switzerland.  63  cents;  United  King- 
dom. 61  cents:  Belgium,  56  cents.  West  Ger- 
many. 55  cents:  France.  54  cents;  Italy,  43 
cents:  Ireland.  39  cents,  and  Japan.  22  cents. 

Fven  worse  tlian  this  disparity,  the  Tariff 
League  points  out.  Is  the  fact  that  other 
natUins  are  matching  our  modern  produc- 
tion methods.  Including  Increased  use  of 
automation.  For  years  American  labor  could 
enjoy  the  highest  pay  scale  In  the  world  and 
the  products  of  United  S'ales  factories  still 
Cf<uld   comi>ete  In  export    markets. 

This  was  due  to  a  technological  revolution. 
Increased  use  of  machine  tools  and  automa- 
tion en.Tbled  the  American  worker  to  boost 
productivity  by  a  tremendous  margin.  It  Is 
estimated  that  more  than  $20,000  today  is 
invested  In  modern  machinery  for  each 
American  Industrial  worker.  Tliat  Is  why. 
even  at  an  average  wage  of  $2  08  an  hour,  he 
has  been  able  t<i  meet  the  challenge  of  cheap 
foreign  labor  that  depends  on  antiquated 
production  systems. 

•  Today,  however,  other  Industrial  nations 
rapidly  are  catching  up.  largely  through 
emulation  of  American  methods.  Ironi- 
cally, their  succe.ss  In  a  large  measure  has 
been  due  to  United  States  economic  aid  and 
export  of  technological  know-how.  At  the 
same  time  American  wage  scales  gradually 
have  been  creeping  ahead  of  man-hour 
production. 

When  nations  with  the  Industrial  apti- 
tude of  West  Germany  and  Japan  start 
using  American  production  methods,  thw 
wage  dhTerentlal  really  begins  to  show  up 
In  prices.  That  explains  why  German- 
made  automobiles  and  printing  presses; 
Japane.se  cameras,  dishes,  and  cotton  goods; 
Swiss  watches  and  Belgian  carpets,  among 
Other  Items,  are  grabbing  off  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  American  market,  and  crowd- 
ing United  States  products  out  of  world 
markets. 

Conceding  that  all  statements  made  by 
the  Tariff  League  are  factual,  the  unan- 
swered question  is  what  Congress  will  do  to 
remedy  the  situation.  For  fundamental 
points  of  American  foreign  policy  are  In- 
volved, as  first  put  Into  effect  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  carried  forward  by  Truman 
and  Elsenhower.  , 


**Trade,  Not  Aid"  wm  ft  slogan  originated 
by  Inieresu  opposed  to  continued  expendi- 
ture of  American  money  to  assist  the  rest  of 
the  wtn^ld  Tixiny  we  have  this  trade,  with 
no  great  diminution  of  aid.  If  the  United 
Htatea  cuts  down  on  either,  our  leaders 
insist,  communism  will  be  in  a  position  Ut 
niake  further  gains.  In  fact  Eloenhower 
and  Dulles  rate  continued  foreign  aid  as 
Imperative  If  the  United  States  Is  to  wage 
the  cold  war  eucce.'sfully. 

What  a  predicament  for  the  United  States 
to  be  In  If  we  raise  tariff  walls  and  choke 
off  forelpn  Imjxjrts.  we  shall  merely  have  to 
ship  more  of  our  tax  money  overseas.  Yet. 
if  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  extended  an- 
other 5  years,  and  tariffs  lowered  up  to  25 
percent  more  during  this  period,  our  own 
economy  may  really  hit  the  skids. 

Tlie  Communists  long  have  boasted  that 
they  can  force  the  United  Stales  to  ppend 
Itself  Into  Insolvency,  and  that  Rus.sla  can 
achieve  a  bloodless  victory  In  this  manner. 
Now  It  Is  ix)6slble  to  see  what  they  have  in 
mind. 


REQUIRE  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NAT- 
URALIZATION SERVICE  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re'ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section  103 
<b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  so  as  to  require  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  be  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Some  of  the  background  which  prompted 
this  bill  should  be  noted. 

On  Jime  14.  1940.  pursuant  to  section 
I  of  Reorganization  Plan  V,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  was 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Attorney  General.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  proper  enforcement  of  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
could  be  achieved  only  by  entrusting 
such  administration  to  the  highest  lepal 
officer  of  the  land.  Of  course,  the  At- 
torney General  was  obliged  to  delegate 
most  of  these  functions  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Commissioners  of  Immigration  who  were 
lawyers  and  very  capable  ones.  Lemuel 
B.  Schofield  served  in  this  capacity  fol- 
lowed by  Earl  Harrison.  Ugo  Carusi,  and 
Argyle  Mackey.  Two  Commissioners, 
however,  in  recent  years  have  been  lay- 
men. 

Here  In  Congress  we  depend  for  im- 
migration and  nationahty  matters  on 
subcommittees  whose  members  are  all 
lawyers.  Tlie  House  subcommittee, 
headed  by  that  very  capable  attorney 
from  Pennsylvania.  Francis  E.  Walter,  is 
composed  only  of  lawyers,  and  so  Is  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  Only  lawyers  are 
qualified  to  serve  sis  members  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  Except 
for  social  service  agencies  that  mmis- 
ter  to  the  needs  of  aliens  unable  to  af- 
ford law>'ers,  only  attorneys  are  per- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.     Lay- 


men are  being  droppwl  and  lawyer*  are 
being  recruited  to  »erve  a«  deportation 
hearing  ofBcers,  naturalization  ofUclala, 
and  examining  ofOcers  in  the  Immigra- 
tion Service— House  Report  No  1458, 
84th  Congress   Ist  session,  page  11. 

The  Com mlJifii oner  of  the  Immigration 
Service  U  charged  with  Interpreting  and 
enforcing  a  very  complex  statute  of  over 
100  pages.  He  is  required  to  know,  un- 
derstand and  interpret  this  statute. 
Many  of  its  provisions  have  a  long  legal 
history.  They  are  interpreted  by  many 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  court  deci- 
sions, by  canons  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, and  under  rules  of  the  common 
law.  A  background  of  law  is  therefore 
necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  statute.  The  Commissioner  su- 
pervises the  work  of  hearing  officers 
who  rule  on  issues  of  evidence,  citizen- 
ship, domestic  relations,  and  criminal 
law.  He  promulgates  rules  for  the  ad- 
mission and  disbarment  of  attorneys  be- 
fore the  Immigration  Service.  He  de- 
termines when  transportation  com- 
panies shall  be  fined  for  bringing  illegal 
aliens  into  the  United  States  and  when 
departure  bonds  shall  be  declared 
breached.  He  makes  recommendations 
on  whether  to  deny  or  to  grant  naturali- 
zation petitions  filed  in  our  courts.  He 
suggests  the  advisability  of  instituting 
denaturalization  litigation,  and  he  ad- 
vises United  States  attorneys  how  to 
proceed  with  immigration  lawsuits  in 
the  Federal  courts.  His  approval  or 
disapproval  is  sought  in  determining 
whether  appeals  should  be  lodged  in  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeal  through- 
out the  country  and  whether  writs  of 
certiorari  ishould  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  renders  legal  opinions  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act  to  immigration  officials  throughout 
the  land  and  to  other  governmental 
agencies. 

Is  this  a  task  for  a  lawyer  or  a  lay- 
man? Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  our  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws,  if  we 
are  to  insure  a  more  seasoned  respect 
for  law  and  order,  if  we  are  to  guarantee, 
as  far  as  we  can.  more  p>erfect  justice 
under  our  immigration  statute,  we  will 
enact  my  bill  to  require  that  the  Com- 
missioner, who  performs  legal  duties,  be 
a  lawyer. 


STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  WAY.  TRACKS.  BRIDGES. 
AND  STRUCTURES  ON  OUR  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DincellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  introduced  legislation,  H.  R.  12071, 
which  provided  for  adequate  standards 
for  the  maintenance  of  way,  tracks, 
bridges,  and  structures  on  our  railroads 
and  for  the  proper  enforcement  by  the 
ICC. 
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Briefly,  the  bill  provides  that  railroads 
shall  file  with  the  ICC  with  6  months 
after  enactment  its  rules,  standards,  and 
instructions  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  trackage,  way, 
bridges,  and  structures  on  its  own  lines. 
If  such  standards  are  not  filed  within 
6  months,  the  ICC  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  such  standards.  After  ap- 
proval by  the  ICC  such  standards  and 
instructions  become  binding  on  the  rail- 
road. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
change  of  standards  by  either  the  rail- 
road or  the  ICC  after  proper  hearing 
and  approval  by  the  ICC. 

Further  provision  is  made  for  inspec- 
tion of  tiackage.  ways,  and  structures  by 
qualified  inspectors  of  the  ICC.  Author- 
ity is  given  in  the  bill  to  the  ICC  to  order 
repairs  and  to  restrict  speed  and  weight 
limits  on  ti-ackage  until  repairs  or  al- 
terations are  made. 

A  provision  is  included  which  will 
penalize  violations  of  the  standards, 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  approved  or 
promulgated  by  the  ICC. 

I  have  been  very  concerned  about  the 
Incidence  of  accidents  on  the  railroads 
of  this  country.  A  number  of  serious 
accidents  have  occuired  in  the  past  few 
months,  one  in  particular  on  the  South- 
ern Railway  lints  at  Wataugo.  Tcnn., 
near  Johnson  City,  to  which  accident,  I 
shall  presently  allude  again. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  write  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  its 
power  to  regulate  maintenance  of  way, 
tracks,  bridges,  and  other  structures  for 
the  carrying  of  railroad  traffic. 

I  was  advised  by  the  ICC  that  that 
body  has  authority  to  enforce  and  ad- 
minister a  number  of  statutes,  among 
them: 

The  safety  appliance  law.  under  which 
the  Commis.sion  may  enforce  proper  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  automatic 
couplers,  power  brakes  and  hand  brakes. 
grab  irons,  hand  holds,  and  sill  steps. 
and  other  safety  appliances: 

The  hours  of  service  law,  under  which 
the  numbers  of  hours  to  be  worked  by 
railroad  employees  are  regulated; 

The  signal  inspection  law,  under  which 
the  Commission  prescribes  rules  for  the 
installation,  operation,  repair,  and  use 
of  block  signal  system,  train  controls, 
automatic  train  stops,  cab  signal  devices, 
and  similar  methods  and  systems  for 
maintaining  safety  on  operating  lines; 

The  transportation  of  explosives  law, 
authorizing  the  ICC  to  prescribe  and  en- 
force standards  for  the  shipment  of  ex- 
plosives by  common  carriers;  and 

The  Investigation  of  Safety  Devices 
Act,  which  permits  the  ICC  to  investi- 
gate and  inspect  safety  systems  at  the 
expense  of  the  carrier. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ICC  itself 
says : 

There  are  no  PederRl  laws  or  regiilatlons 
governing  the  construction  and  malntenanre 
of  railroad  roadway,  track  or  bridges,  track 
clearances,  or  grade  crossing  protection,  and 
there  are  no  such  laws  or  regulations  fixing 
the  uumber  or  qualifications  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, or  prescribing  operating  rules. 

Thus,  the  ICC  ignores  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  safety  on  the  rails 
through  lack  of  proper  legislative  au- 
thority. 


I  took  the  trouble  to  In.spect  .«!ome  of 
the  ofllcial  reports  of  the  ICC  on  a  series 
of  accidents  extending  back  about  8 
years  which  were  caused  by  inadequate, 
careless,  or  improper  maintenance  by  the 
railroad  on  whose  lines  they  occuired. 

Extracts  of  a  few  examples  appear  be- 
low.   It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of 
the  accidents  stemming  from  sloppy  or 
unsafe  maintenance  are  found  or  inves- 
tigated by  the  ICC  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons.   Usually  the  ICC  does  not  mvesti- 
gate  accidents  in  which  death  or  serious 
injury  Ls  not  involved.    The  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  an  inadequate  budget 
and  an  insufficient  staff.     Moreover,  the 
ICC  is  not  oriented  towards  enforcement 
of  safety  standards  in  the  mainti-nance 
of  way  and  tracks  and  bridges  on  the 
railroads  because  of  lack  of  law  by  tiie 
Federal   Government    dealing    with    tins 
problem.     Needless  to  say  this   reflecU 
itself  in  the  investigation  of  accidents, 
with   lack   of  emphasis   being   placed  on 
investigation   of   tracks,   bridges,   right- 
of-way  and  structures  on  which  the  ac- 
cident occurs.    The  ICC  inspectors  inves- 
tigating only  a  fraction  of  the  number 
of  accidents,  are  not  concerned  with  the 
standards  of  mamtenance  of  way.  and 
indeed   are   usually   speciahsts   in  other 
fields,  such  as  boiler   inspection,  power 
brakes,   or   .safety   appliances,   etc.      The 
result  is  that  a  large  number  of  acci- 
dents in  which  inadequate  or  improper 
maintenance   of    tracks,   bridges,    riglit- 
of-way.     and     structures    is    either    the 
prime  cause  or  a  sub.stantial  contribut- 
ing cause  are  either  not  discovered,  or  are 
not  properly  analyzed. 

I  would  now  like  to  prove  need  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  I  introduced  on 
this  point  recently.  H.  R.  12071.  in  spon- 
sorship of  which  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined.  To  do  this.  I  in- 
tend to  cite  a  number  of  accidents  inves- 
tigated and  described  by  the  ICC.  from 
which  death  and  severe  injury  resulted. 
Needless  to  say  there  was  cost  to  rail- 
road. shii)p<"r,  "insurer,  and  employee  for 
loss  of  property,  time,  and  other  mtan- 
gibles. 

Accident  at  Gard.  W.  Va..  March  9. 

1951,  ICC  file  No.  3304. 

Railroad  line  involved,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  Co. 

In  this  accident.  Engine  No  3527,  and 
one  car.  moving  at  only  25  miles  per  hour 
within  the  yard  limit.*?,  was  derailed. 
The  track  was  on  a  1°  curve  with  0  04- 
percent  grade  at  the  point  of  the  acci- 
dent. Two  men  were  killed.  The  cau.se 
of  the  accident  in  the  words  of  the  ICC 
was  "irregularities  in  surface  and  aline- 
mcnt  of  track." 

Accident  near  Mada.  W.  Va.,  May  17, 

1952,  ICC  file  No.  3464. 

Railroad  line  involved,  the  Virginian 
Railway  Co. 

Extra  freight  train  No.  702  East, 
pulled  by  engine  No.  702  with  27  cars 
and  caboo.se  was  derailed  near  Mada, 
W.  Va.  The  train  was  only  traveling  at 
25  miles  per  hour  on  a  0.13-pcrcent 
grade  a.scending  eastward.  The  cau.se, 
according  to  the  ICC.  was  "insecure  con- 
dition of  tlie  track."  One  man  was 
killed,  two  were  injured. 

Accident  near  Garyville.  La  ,  on  May 
16.  1953.  ICC  report  No.  3517. 


Railroad  Involved.  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co. 

Passenger  train  No  35  of  six  cars  pulled 
by  engine  number  1521  moving  at  55 
miles  per  hour  was  derailed.  The  tram 
was  moving  south,  ascending  a  0  06  per- 
cent grade.  One  was  killed;  two  were 
Injured  The  ICC  said  the  cau.se  was 
"inadequately  maintained  track  " 

Accident  near  Hancock.  W.  Va.,  Oc- 
tober 1.  1956.  ICC  report  No.  3709. 

Railroad  involved,  the  Baltimore  L 
Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

Eastbound  extra  freight  No  33  com- 
posed of  engine.  90  cars  and  caboose 
tiavohnr^  at  47  miles  per  hour  ascending 
a  0  22  percent  grade  on  a  30'  curve  was 
derailed  One  man  was  killed.  The 
cause  was  described  by  the  ICC  as  "ir- 
regularities in  suiface  and  alinement  of 
track. • 

Ihe  track  on  which  Uiis  accident  oc- 
curred was  m.spected  3  days  prior  to  the 
accident  by  the  section  foreman,  who 
found  no  condition  he  con.sidered  as  re- 
quiring corrective  action.  How  he  inves- 
tigated it  no  one  knows. 

The  next  example  I  cite  Ls  one  I  feel 
Is  particularly  illustrative  of  Uie  ne«'d 
for  ICC  inspection,  and  prescribing  of 
adequate  standards  for  the  maintenance 
of  way.  It  IS  worthy  of  comment  that 
the  .section  of  track  on  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  had  recently  been  laid  by 
a  private  contractor  as  distlngui-shed 
from  regular  railroad  maintenance  of 
way  crews,  skilled  aud  experienced  ui 
that  kind  of  work. 

Accident  on  December  21.  1956.  near 
Belleville.  Ill  .  ICC  report  No    3747 

Railroad  involved,  Illinois  Central  R. 
R    Co. 

A  diesel  electric  locomotive  pulling  a 
passenger  train  of  14  cars  was  derailed 
while  traveling  south.  ascenduiK  a  0  43 
percent  grade  on  a  3  30  curv«.  The 
speed  was  undetermined.  Two  were 
killed  and  46  injured.  The  ICC  reported 
the  cau.se  of  the  accident  was  "insecure 
condition  of  track  for  .«;peed  at  which 
train  was  operated."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  railroad  claimed  that  the  train 
was  traveling  only  5  miles  per  hour. 

Ihe  ICC  had  these  further  damning 
words  to  say  about  maintenance  of  way 
on  this  section  of  track.  "It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  officials  of  the  carrier 
that  the  soil  underneath  the  roadbed 
was  not  firm." 

Operating  the  train  on  such  track  cost 
2  lives  and  injured  16. 

The  next  example  I  cite  Is  a  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  the  ICC  to  prescribe  adequate 
safety  standards  for  maintenance  of  way. 
tracks,  bridges,  and  structures,  and  to 
vigorously  enforce  those  same  standards. 
Accident  of  July  5.  1957.  near  Edenton, 
N  C  .  ICC  report  No  3763. 

Railroad  involved.  Norfolk  li  Southern 
Railway  Co. 

Train  No.  64  composed  of  diesel  elec- 
tric locomotives  and  76  cars  and  caboose 
was  traveling  on  level  track  on  a  trestle 
crossing  Albemarle  Sound.  The  train 
was  derailed.  2  wore  killed.  3  injured. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  is  simply 
stated  by  the  ICC  as  "failure  of  trestle." 
The  language  of  the  full  report  is  still 
more  astuundmg. 
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The  last  trestle  inspection  was  on  July 
3,  1957.  2  days  before  the  accident,  but 
the  trestle  had  not  been  inspected  from 
a  boat  since  the  January  before. 

Tlie  ofHcial  report  shows  a  number 
of  photographs  of  the  condition  of  the 
trestle,  showing  advanced  decay  in  sup- 
ports, pilings,  and  bents  of  the  structure 
involved.     Plate  No.  5  has  this  caption: 

The  top  of  the  outside  batter  pile  In  the 
foreground  had  dPtcrl<)rat<"d  to  the  extent 
that  the  base  sill  is  not  bearing  on  It.  Note 
that  the  nearest  ijolnt  of  support  on  the 
base  sill  la  proMded  by  the  pile  under  the 
plum  post. 

The  Commission  manfully  faced  up 
to  its  responsibilities  by  recommending 
that  the  carrier  involved  initiate  and 
carry  out  adequate  maintenance  and  in- 
spection of  the  trestle. 

The  last  languaue  of  extraordinary 
Import  in  the  report  is  this: 

Although  this  CommlsBlon  has  no  jurls- 
dlcilon  over  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
bridges  or  tre.stles.  our  investlg.-'tion  diRcloses 
that  throufcfh  la<  k  of  maintenance  the  piling 
of  this  trestle  Is  deteriorated  tu  a  danger- 
ous decree. 

Accident  of  July  13.  1957.  near  Stillions, 
Ark  .  ICC  report  No  37G9. 

Railroad  involved,  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land L  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Die.sel  electric  units  1215  and  1237  pull- 
ing 85  cars  and  cat>oose  were  traveling 
at  23  miles  per  hour  across  a  trestle 
over  a  river.  A  man  fishing  near  the 
trestle  was  killed  and  three  wfie  injured 
when  the  train  and  the  trestle  collapsed 
into  the  river. 

The  cau.se  of  this  accident  Ls  listed  as 
undetermined  by  the  ICC.  however,  the 
manner  of  the  accident  rai.sos  inference 
of  unsafe  maintenance  of  way  More- 
over, the  ICC  repoit  has  the  following 
to  say: 

A  section  foreman  ^ald  that  during  the  pe- 
riod extending  from  July  17.  IQ.SV.  to  the  day 
of  the  accident.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
track  on  the  firewall  a  maxtmum  of  three- 
fourths  Inch  on  two  occasions.  Indicating 
Uiat  the  fill  was  settling. 

Two  Other  accidents  buttress  the  show- 
ings available  in  the  official  rejKirts  of 
the  need  for  fixing  of  standards,  ade- 
quate inspection,  and  proper  ICC  super- 
vision over  maintenance  of  way,  tracks, 
bridges  on  our  Nations  railroads. 

Tlie  first  is  an  accident  repwrted  In 
Labor  of  December  14.  1957.  A  picture 
on  the  front  page  shows  a  high  trestle 
which  had  collap.sed  into  deep  Cub  Creek 
ravine,  with  the  following  caption: 

This  unusual  wreck  occurred  near  Phenlx, 
Va.  A  broken  rail  on  the  150-foot  hlt;h 
trestle  of  the  Virginian  Railway  caused  a  de- 
railment which  plunged  38  cars  on  a  51 -car 
train  down  Into  Cub  Creek  below  and  tore 
up  the  trestle  In  the  process  The'  falling 
cars  were  In  the  center  of  the  train  and  thus 
fortunately  the  engine  crew  at  the  front  end 
of  the  train  and  the  train  crew  In  the  rear 
caboose  escaped  Injury. 

Damage  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  and 
operations  were  tied  up  for  3  weeks  on 
the  line. 

No  ICC  Investigation  was  held  because 
there  was  no  death  or  Injury  involved,  so 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  affix  the  exact 
cause  of  the  accident,  even  though  the 
manner  of  the  happening  strongly  sug- 
gests the  collapse  of  the  trestle. 


I  would  like  to  refer  now  to  the  acci- 
dent on  January  3,  1958.  at  Wataugo, 
Tenn.,  on  the  lines  of  Southern  Railroad, 
which,  according  to  its  president.  H.  A. 
DeButts,  had  one  of  its  most  profitable 
years  during  1957.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Southern  Is  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  which  is  doing  extraor- 
dinarily well  at  present.  That  year  was 
characterized  by  considerable  "deferred 
maintenance"  on  Southern  Railroad. 

Southern  laid  off  almost  all.  if  not  all, 
its  maintenpnce-of-way  employees  from 
December  13,  1957  until  January  6,  1958, 
during  the  heavily  traveled  Christmas- 
New  Year's  holiday,  when  some  of  the 
heaviest  travel  of  the  year  is  recorded. 

Whether  the  accident  on  the  lines  of 
Southern  Railway  on  January  3  was 
due  to  lack  of  maintenance  and  InsE>ec- 
tion  during  the  Christmas  layoff  we  have 
no  present  way  of  knowing.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  ICC  that  it  is  inve.^tigatinp 
and  I  will  be  advised  of  the  outcome  of 
that  investigation. 

Certainly  the  inference  Is  that  there 
was  inadequate  maintenance  and  super- 
vi.'-ion  during  that  period,  and  that  it 
could  have  been  the  direct  cause. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

I  have  shown  a  number  of  instances 
where  passerfgers,  crew,  and  bystanders 
have  been  killed  or  injured  through  lack 
of  proper  maintenance  of  way  and 
through  lack  of  statutory  authority  for 
the  ICC  to  act  for  their  safety.  We  know- 
now  how  many  other  lives  have  been  lost, 
and  how  many  injured  through  lack  of 
authority  by  the  ICC.  ThLs  is  a  situation 
which  cries  for  action.  I  hope  we  do  not 
wait  for  some  horrible  calamity  to  stim- 
ulate us  to  action.  H.  R.  12071  should  be 
enacted  w  ithout  delay. 


FINDING  OUT  WHAT'S  IN  THE 
BANKERS'  BILL  MAY  BE  UNDEMO- 
CRATIC—A BANKER'S  VIEW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  imagine 
that  other  Members  of  the  Hoixse  are 
receiving  letters  from  bankers  all  over 
the  country  concerning  the  financial  in- 
stitutions bill.  S.  1451,  just  as  I  am  re- 
ceiving many  such  letters. 

The  financial  institutions  bill  which 
is  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  an  extremely 
long  bill — in  fact  252  pages.  It  is  also 
an  extremely  complex  and  tricky  bill. 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  this 
bill  was  presented  in  the  Senate  as  bemg 
merely  a  recodification  of  existing  law. 
In  fact  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  the 
bill  would  do  little  more  than  bring  the 
various  statutes  pertaining  to  banking 
under  one  cover,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner that  these  statutes  are  brought  under 
one  cover  in  the  United  States  Code.  In 
addition.  It  was  known,  of  course,  that 
the  bill  also  contained  perhaps  3  or  4 


substantive  changes  In  law,  which 
changes  were  discussed  during  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, it  has  recently  been  discovered  that 
this  bill  contains  no  less  than  117  prac- 
tical changes  in  the  existing  banking 
Statutes.  This  is  not  counting  more  than 
150  provisions  of  the  bill  which  repeals 
existing  statutes — some  of  which  repeal 
as  many  as  12  statutes — and  which  may 
or  may  not  also  effectuate  other  sub- 
stantive changes  in  existing  law.  This 
is  a  monumental  bill,  and  it  creates  a 
monumental  task  for  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  try  to  understand  what  is 
in  it.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  117 
separate  bills  amending  the  banking 
statutes. 

On  May  7  I  pointed  out  that  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  many  of  the 
bankers  who  are  asking  that  this  bill  be 
passed  do  not  actually  know  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  illustrated  this  experience  of 
mine  by  a  letter  from  a  banker  in  Ne- 
braska wlio  had  written  me  that  since  he 
has  learned  something  of  what  the  bill 
contains,  he  is  now  opposed  to  passage 
of  the  biU. 

Those  remarks  of  mine  of  May  7  have 
been  read  by  another  banker  in  Illinois, 
who  has  written  me  a  rather  indignant 
letter.  He  feels  that  a  great  many 
bankers  have  studied  the  financial  in- 
stitutions bill  and  understand  it.  This 
banker  seems  also  to  feel  that  since 
bankers  understand  and  know  more 
about  money  and  banking  than  I  do,  I 
ought  to  consent  to  the  committee's  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  House  so  that  the 
House  may  vote  on  it.  He  also  feels  that 
my  efforts  to  find  out  what  is  in  this  bill 
is  "blocking"  this  legislation,  denying  the 
House  a  chance  to  vote  on  it,  all  of  which 
he  considers  to  be  "most  undemocratic." 
It  used  to  be  the  duty  of  legislative  com- 
mittees to  find  out  what  is  in  a  bill,  and 
to  understand  the  effects  of  those  things, 
before  reporting  a  bill  to  the  full  House, 
or  to  the  full  Senate,  for  a  vote.  In- 
deed, this  was  the  whole  purpose  of  hav- 
ing legislative  committees.  I  Uke  to 
think  that  purpose  has  not  changed 
and  that  the  Members  of  the  House  still 
expect  the  respective  legislative  com- 
mittees to  inform  them  as  to  what  is  in 
any  bill  which  a  committee  may  recom- 
mend for  House  action.  In  brief,  I  like 
to  think  that  most  of  the  Members  still 
want  to  know  what  it  is  they  are  voting 
on.  when  they  are  called  upon  to  vote, 
and  not  be  in  a  position  of  voting  in  the 
dark. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  Members  may 
be  interested  in  this  letter  from  the 
Illinois  banker  and  in  my  reply  to  him.  I 
will  put  these  in  the  Record,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  letter  I  previously  inserted, 
I  will  delete  the  name  of  the  banker  with 
whom  I  have  had  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence. These  letters  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mat  9,  1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  in  the  May  7  Issue  of  the  American 
Banker  the  reasons  you  give  for  blocking  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  In  the  Banking 
Commltte  bo  that  the  members  of  the  Hotise 
cannot  vote  on  this  measure. 

You  quote  one  Nebraska  banker,  although 
you  do  not  give  his  name,  who  apparently 
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opposes  the  net,  and  state  that  other 
bankers  do  not  understand  It.  I  would  like 
to  sav  that  there  are  a  great  many  bankers 
who  liave  studied  the  act  and  who  do  under- 
stand it  and  believe  that,  while  it  may  not  be 
perfect  in  every  respect.  It  Is  a  very  desirable 
piece  of  legislation  that  should  and  will  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  have  bten  in  the 
banking  business  since  1920  and  believe  that 
I  can  understand  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  Into  an  argu- 
ment with  you  as  to  whether  bankers  under- 
stand and  know  more  about  money  and  bank- 
ing than  you  do  even  though  I  may  have 
some  strong  opinions  on  this  svibject. 

I  do  feel  strongly  that  your  action  in  block- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  in  the  committee 
so  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  from 
all  over  the  United  States  do  nut  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it  Is  most  undemocratic. 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  enough  confid- 
ence in  your  fellow  Representatives  to  allow 
this  measvire  to  come  before  the  fviU  House 
at  an  early  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Dear  Mr.  — 
ter   of  May   9 
Banker  says.  I 
financial 


President. 

M.\Y  12,  1958. 
Thank  you  for  your  let- 


Despite  what  the  American 
did  not  set  out  to  block  the 
institutions  bill.  I  merely  set  out 
to  try  to  find  out  what  Is  In  it,  and  as  Its 
contents  began  to  emerge  the  bill  tended  to 
block  Itself. 

I  have  not  doubted  for  a  moment  that  you 
and  probably  every  other  banker  In  the 
country  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
banking  business  than  I  do.  Similarly,  the 
labor  leaders  know  more  about  the  labor 
business  than  I  do.  But  I  would  not  con- 
C£de  that  the  labor  leaders  should  be  allowed 
to  write  labor  legislation  without  Members 
of  Congress  knowing  what  is  in  line  bills  they 
have    written. 

Holding  up  a  bill  In  committee  long 
enough  to  understand  It  thoroughly  is  in  no 
sense  undemocratic  nor  a  process  of  denying 
to  the  whole  Hou.se  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  measure.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mittee Is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  under- 
standing thoroughly  a  piece  of  legislation 
and  reporting  It  to  the  House  In  a  way  so 
that  the  other  Members  of  the  House  can  be 
sure  that  they  have  been  Informed  about 
the  measure  they  are  to  vote  on. 

The  financial-institutions  bill  passed  the 
Senate  while  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  the  whole  Senate  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  was  merely  a  recodification  bill. 
It  now  proves  to  contain  at  least  117  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  law.  only  a  few  of 
which  the  House  committee  has  examined 
Into.  In  addition,  the  bill  contains  more 
than  150  repealer  provisions,  some  of  which 
repeal  as  many  as  12  statutes,  and  none  of 
which  we  have  examined  Into. 

Despite  the  fact  that  you  feel  you  tmder- 
stand  the  financial-institutions  bill  and 
feel  It  desirable  legislation,  I  have  dlfflculty 
believing  that  you  really  approve  either 
those  terms  of  the  bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  repealing:  the  Federal  usury  law,  or 
those  which  would  render  Ineflectlve  the 
State  laws  which  are  intended  to  prohibit 
the  banks  from  charging  exorbitant  Interest 
rates. 

If  and  when  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  resumes  hearings  on 
this  bill,  I  shall  certainly  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  extend  you  an  Invitation  to  come  here 
and  testify  so  that  the  committee  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  each  of  the  117 
auiendments  contained  in  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  CAPE  COD  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  IN  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ark 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa':* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  coT- 
^easue  from  Massachusetts.  Con;ne.ss- 
man  O'Neill,  and  I  have  today  filed  bills 
that  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  National  Park  would  embrace  the 
preat  outer  beach  of  Cape  Cod,  famous 
the  world  over  for  its  hooked  shape,  and 
extendincj  from  Provincetown  at  the  tip, 
down  throuf;h  the  towns  of  Truro.  Well- 
fleet,  Eastham.  Orleans  and  Chatham. 
There  are  appioximatcly  33  miles  of 
beach  in  this  .stretch  which  can  be  con- 
verted for  public  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vanishing  shoreline 
of  our  Nation  ou^ht  to  be  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  people  of .  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  Con- 
cern is  shown  only  by  a  comparative 
limited  few  and  this  lack  of  interest  is 
reflected  in  the  indisputable  fact  that 
one  of  our  greatest  recreation  resources — 
the  seashore — is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  public  use.  Time  to  reveri;e  this 
alarming  trend  is  still  available  but  it 
grows  .'•hort  and  with  each  passing  year 
the  only  opportunities  to  do  anything 
about  the  matter  are  speedily  dimini^^h- 
ing. 

What  arc  some  of  the  facts  relating 
to  our  east  and  south  coa.st  shoreline? 
Back  in  1935  the  Notional  Park  Service 
made  a  survey  of  tl^e  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  It  found  thart  plenty  of  unspoiled 
seashore  areas  were  suitable  for  public 
recreation  and  it  recommended  that  12 
major  strips,  with  437  miles  of  beach  be 
preserved  as  national  areas.  Only  1  of 
the  12  was  actually  acquired  as  a  na- 
tional seashore.  All  others,  save  one, 
have  lont?  sir.ce  gone  into  private  and 
commercial  developments.  In  1954  an- 
other survey  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  assisted  by  grants 
from  philanthropic  foundations  re- 
veaUxl  that  of  the  3.700  miles  of  general 
shoreline  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  only  6 '2  percent,  or  240 
miles,  are  in  Federal  and  State  owner- 
ship for  public  recreation  uses.  This  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  feeble  efforts 
expended  to  preserve  adequate  beach 
and  recreation  areas  for  the  general  use 
of  the  public. 

The  population  of  the  Nation  con- 
tinues to  increase  but  no  corresponding 
increase  is  noted  to  preserve  our  natural 
i-ecreation  localities  for  the  growing 
mass  population.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  about  it.  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  great  outer  beach  area  of  Cape 
Cod  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  all  the 
spots  In  the  United  States  to  establi.'^h 
an     outstanding     recreational     facility. 


There  Is  no  longer  any  comparable  re- 
gion in  New  England  that  is  more  de- 
sirable for  extensive  seashore  recreation. 
ConKressmari  O'Neill  and  I  feel  that  this 
section  of  Cape  Cod  offers  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  available  to  preserve 
into  perpetuity  a  magnificent  play- 
ground  for  all  America.  Its  develop- 
ment as  a  national  seashore  area  will 
do  much  for  the  people  and  the  nearby 
communities  on   the  cape. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  April  24,  and  in  the 
company  of  my  colleagues,  Congre.ssmen 
KiRWAN.  of  Ohio.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  and 
B'JNNER,  of  NVrth  Carolina,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  very  impiessive 
ceremony,  the  dedication  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  in  North 
Carolina,  a  70-mile  stretch  of  beautiful 
coastline,  undisturbed  and  undeveloped, 
which  is  really  a  sight  to  beliold.  This 
is  an  area  where  wildlife  will  be  pro- 
tected and  where  our  citizeiLa  can  go  for 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  small  villages  and  towns 
along  the  North  Carolina  co.uil  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  project.  It  will  brine 
untold  thousands  of  tourists  to  the  area 
for  bathing,  fishing,  and  camping,  and 
expand  the  tourust  business  in  that  area 
to  a  degree  lutherio  undreamed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  O'Neill 
and  I  feel  tliat  the  same  can  be  said  for 
the  Cape  Cod  area.  Not  to  preserve  this 
great  outer  beach  for  the  general  pub- 
lic would  be  a  grcvious  mistake.  Such 
a  park  at  Caiie  Cod  would  be  bare  of 
hotdog  stands,  motels,  and  otlier  com- 
mercial stands.  The  tourists  who  go 
theie  will  bring  their  busine.ss  into  the 
nearby  towns  and  this  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous t)encfit  to  their  economy.  I 
think  it  would  bo  a  tragedy  and  a  trav- 
esty upon  the  American  people  if  llie 
United  States  Congress  does  not  author- 
ize this  Cape  Cod  project.  We  can  have 
a  similar  recreation  area  in  Massachu- 
setts as  we  now  have  in  North  Carohrui. 
And  there  is  no  one  who  could  help  but 
be  greatly  impressed  by  the  siuht  of  the 
beautiful  Cape  Haitera.s  National  Sea- 
shore. As  I  observed  this  North  Caro- 
lina coast  dedication.  I  projected  my 
thoughts  into  the  future  and  could  fore- 
see the  tremendous  benefit  that  tins  area 
and  other  areas  of  coastline  can  be  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Stiites. 

The  bill  which  Congres-sman  O  Neill 
and  I  have  introduced  would  provide  for 
a  national  park  of  not  more  than  32,000 
acres,  .so  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of  this  country's  vanishing  east 
coastline  may  be  preserved  for  the  pub- 
lic. I  would  like  to  have  printed  with 
these  remarks  a  .series  of  persuasive  edi- 
torials, entitled  '  Di.sappearing  .Sands" 
published  last  July  by  the  Boston  Herald, 
which  lucidly  points  up  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  park  in  the 
great  outer  beach  area  of  Cape  Cod. 

I  also  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  a.sking  the  Conpress  to 
establish  a  national  seashore  on  Cape 
Cod. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  1 
DiSAPPKARiwc   Sands  — I 

The  .lands  of  Cape  Cod  are  disappearing. 
But  it  l.s  not  the  icy  northeast  wind  of 
winter  that  la  doing  It,  or  the  steady  south 
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winds  of  «uinmer,  nor  U  It  because  of  the 
erosion  of  the  high  cliffs  along  Great  Beach 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  That  process  was  going 
on  a  century  ago  when  Thoreau  took  one 
of  his  famous  hikes  around  the  then  lonely 
peninsula,  and  there  la  still  a  lot  of  ttM 
c.Tpe   left. 

The  sands  of  Cape  Cod  are  disappearing 
imder  cottages  and  hotels;  behind  fences 
and  boundaries.  Real  estate  is  txjomlng  on 
the  cape,  as  it  is  on  shore  property  every- 
where. Vacationers  from  every  State  In  the 
Union  and  from  Canada  flock  to  enjoy  its 
E.ilt  and  frei>h  water  ewlnunlng,  Ita  sun.  Us 
forests.  Us  views  Tliere  Is  nothing  quite 
like  It  anywhere  In  America.  It  Is  no  won- 
der signs  which  read  •"Choice  ocean-view 
lot'^  for  sale"  get  prompt  attention  and  high 
I)rlce«i. 

Erich  season  st  Cape  Cod  Is  better  than 
the  last.  Population  growth,  highway  con- 
struction, and  longer  vacation  times  are 
largely  responsible.  The  cape.  It  has  been 
estimated,  is  now  within  a  day's  drive  for 
at  least  50  million  people,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  country's  jxipulatlon.  Undoubtedly  the 
new  Maiwachusetts  Turnpike  has  been  partly 
re8jx)n6lble  for  the  fact  that  cai>e  busmess- 
men  mere  report inj?  good  crowds  even  before 
the  end  of  June   this  year. 

The  crowds  .should  t>e  encouraged  to  visit 
the  cupe,  and  larllltles  should  be  built  to 
house  and  feed  them.  There  Is  room  for 
many  more  vlsitork  and  many  more  faculties. 
But  precautions  must  be  taken  now.  before 
It  is  too  late  to  preserve  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  summer  developments  and  hotdog 
stands  the  \cry  thlnK  that  vacationers  come 
to   see   and   experience. 

It  Is  pleaii.nt  to  own  a  cottage  by  the 
»ea.  It  is  detached,  it  Is  always  there,  wait- 
ing for  you  (no  reservations  necessary).  It 
Is  profUable  to  st-ll  property  by  tl^e  sea  or 
set   up  a  hotdog  stand  on  the   beach. 

But  whenever  a  bit  of  seashore  becomes 
Bomelxxly's  prhale  domain  It  means  that 
others  are  excliide<l  Within  limits  there 
Is  no  harm  done  Once.  Indeed,  there  wa« 
shore  property  for  everybody,  but  the  trou- 
ble Is  everybody  snapped  It  up.  Today  there 
are  millions  more  everybodys  tlian  there  are 
bits  of  seashore. 

In  1954  the  National  Park  Service  discov- 
ered, after  making  a  careful  survey,  that  of 
the  3.700  miles  of  shoreline  that  make  up 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  only  6',  i>ercent,  or  240  miles,  are 
In  Federal  and  Slate  ownership  lor  public 
recreation  uses. 

What  Is  to  happen  to  that  precious  240 
miles?  Cajje  Cod  has  about  33  miles  of  It — 
33  miles  of  dune  and  cliff,  level  beach  and 
marsh,  even  forest  and  fresh  water  p<jnds — 
the  Great  Outer  Beach  area.  We  could  let 
It  disappear  to  give  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  few  Or  we  could  see  to  it  that  Great 
Outer  Beach  becomes  a  national  park  for 
all  the  people  for  all  time.  We  sUll  have 
a  choice. 

DrsAPPEARiNG    Sands     II 

If  President  Elsenhower  does  spend  his 
summer  vacation  on  Cape  Cod,  we  hope  that 
he  will  be  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Great 
Outer  Beach  area  which  stretches  from  the 
dunes  of  Race  Point  south,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  to  the  tip  of  Nauset  Beach. 

As  Henry  Beston  has  written  (in  his  in- 
troductloi»  to  a  modern  edition  of  Tho- 
reaus  Cape  C-jd).  'a  first  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Outer  Beach  •  •  •  u  one  of  the  niost 
memorable  experiences  in  all  America  •*  It 
is  equal,  we  would  add.  to  a  first  glimpse  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Great  Smokies,  or 
the  Everglades. 

If  Uie  Prealdent  takes  such  a  tour  he  will 
see  an  extraordinary  variety  of  nature.  At 
Race  Point  he  will  look  out  across  60-foot 
dunes  of  brilliant  white  sand,  kept  together 
by  tough  grasses  ("Cape  Cod,"  wrot« 
Thoreau,  '•Is  anchored  to  the  heavens,  as  it 


were,  by  m>Tlad  little  cables  of  beach  grass, 
and,  If  they  should  fall,  would  become  a  to- 
tal wreck,  and  erelong  would  go  to  the  bot- 
tom.") 

This  area,  the  Province  Lands,  as  It  la 
c.'tlled.  is  heavly  forested  farther  inland  with 
scrub  oak  ( a  pretty  and  useful  tree,  n-.a- 
llgned  by  il.s  common  name)  and  the  rugged 
and  picturesque  pitch  pine.  Within  the 
woods  of  the  Province  Lands  live  deer,  rab- 
bits, and  many  species  of  native  birds  as 
well  as  exotic  tyt>e8  which  are  often  blown 
in  by  stwrms  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 
The  Province  Lands  Is  a  wild  and  ever- 
changing  area.  Underneath  the  forest  floor 
Is  the  SHme  sand  which  composes  the  dunes, 
and,  now  and  then.  Nature,  feeling  whimsi- 
cal, pours  In  sand  to  bury  trees,  grass,  high- 
way. ,iud  all. 

Farther  south  the  Pre!!ldent  will  see  Pil- 
grini  .Springs,  where  Myles  Standlsh  and  a 
party  from  the  Mayflower  first  found  pood 
drinking  water.  There  is  a  bronze  tablet 
there  now  commemorating  the  event.  (A 
well  that  was  working  for  years  Is  plugged 
up.)  A  winding,  sandy  road— it  would  be 
advisable  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  change  from 
Cadillac  to  Jeep — leads  In  from  the  main 
highway,  but  the  trip  is  worth  It.  From 
the  gentle  cape  hills  he  will  be  able  to  tee 
blue-screen  marsh  and  lighter  preen  rolling 
uplands  and.  In  the  distance,  the  white  line 
of  beach  and  the  blue  ocean  beyond.  The 
area  Is  all  but  deserted — so  far — very  few 
houses  are  to  be  seen  in  any  direction,  and 
most  of  these  are  so  ancient  as  to  seem  part 
of  the  natural  landscape.  The  ground  Is 
thickly  covered  with  bayberry,  bearl>erry. 
blueberry,  and  hog  cranberry. 

There  are  stunted,  deciduous  trees 
around  the  spring  location  it&elf.  If  the 
President  happens  to  be  interested  in  Indian 
artifacts  he  can  probably  turn  up  an  arrow- 
head or  two  after  a  little  digging  in  the 
area  which,  for  centuries  before  the  Pilgrims 
set  foot  on  the  shore,  was  a  favorite  Indian 
camping  ground. 

DiSAPPEAEiNc  Sands — III 

The  National  Park  Service  has  warned  that 
"almost  every  attractive  seashore  area  from 
Maine  tj  Mexico  that  is  accessible  by  road 
has  been  developed,  has  been  acqtUred  for 
development  purposes,  or  is  being  considered 
for  its  development  possibilities." 

"The  few  accessible  and  undevek  ped 
beach  sites  left  •  •  •  are  small— and  they 
are  golug  fast."  said  the  Park  Service  in  a 
1954   report.   "The   Vanishing   Shoreline." 

One  of  those  few  sites,  and  probably  the 
best.  Is  on  Cape  Cod — the  great  outer 
beach — which,  so  far.  Is  relatively  undevel- 
oped. The  Park  Service  is  conducting  a 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  in- 
corporating a  33-inlle  stretch,  from  the 
dunes  of  Race  Point  south  to  Nauset  inlet, 
into  a  national  park  or  national  seathore 
recreation  area. 

Some  of  the  area  Is  already  publicly 
owned — the  State  owns  2,0(50  acres  in  the 
Province  Lands  area,  about  1,000  acres  at 
Pilgrim  Springs;  the  Federal  Government 
owna  Camp  Wellfleet.  and  there  is  a  bill  in 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  1.000  acres 
between  Pilgrim  Springs  and  the  Province 
Lands — a  bill  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
legislature  will  see  fit  to  pass  this  session. 

But  the  rest  of  the  area,  except  for  the 
plots  around  several  Coast  Guard  stations. 
Is  privately  owned,  and  cottages  and  fences 
and  no  trespassing  and  even  keep  off  the 
grass  signs  are  making  their  appearance  in 
the  wilderness.  If  the  great  outer  beach 
area  is  to  be  saved  for  the  use  of  all  the 
citizens  rather  than  sold  to  a  lucky  few, 
there  must  be  action  soon. 

We  hope  President  Elsenhower — if  he  does 
visit  the  Cape  tbla  euminer — will  take  the 
time  to  look  over  this  great  natural  re- 
sotirce.  We  can  suggest  2  excellent  guides 
for  him:  Francis  Sargent,  Commissioner  of 
Natural   Resources  for   Massachusetts  and   a 


resident  of  Orleans,  and  State  Sen.  Edward 
C.  Stone  of  Osterville.  Both  knew  the  area 
well.  Both  are  enthusiastic  backers  of  the 
Park  Service  proposal.  Both  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation — and  local  resi- 
dents (including  the  business  community) 
would  be  best  served  by  making  the  area  a 
park  rather  than  allowing  it  to  go  the  way 
of  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line. 

Commissioner  Sargent  and  Senator  Stone 
cou'.d  probably  show  Mr.  Elsenhower  some 
of  Cope  Cod  that  he  had  not  even  heard  of. 
Besides  the  wild  Province  Lands  and  the 
steep,  150-foot  hlj^h  clilTs  along  the  High- 
lands ("the  last  fragment  of  an  ancient  and 
vanished  land,"  as  Henry  Beston  put  it) .  and 
Pilgrim  Springs,  they  could  take  him  to 
any  number  of  clear,  deep  fresh-water  ponds, 
some  of  which  are  virtually  untouched. 
where  Mr.  Elsenhower  could  catch  a  fish  or 
two  for  supper. 

The  Cape's  fresh-water  flshirg  is  as  good 
as  the  fi&h:ng  off  the  sharp-sloping  Great 
Outer  Beach.  Although  no  bounds  have 
been  set  by  the  Park  Service  yet,  some  oX 
these  ponds  would  probably  be  Included  in 
the  plan.  They  certainly  should  be.  Like 
so  many  features  of  the  cape,  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  them  anywhere  else. 


Disappeabinc   Sands — IV 

"Socialism."  a  few  hard-bitten  Cape  Cod- 
ders  have  been  heard  to  mutter  when  first 
Informed  of  the  proi>osal  to  make  33  miles  of 
the  Great  Outer  Beach  area  a  new  national 
park. 

But  according  to  Malcolm  Hobbs.  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Cape  Codder.  a  "propark" 
Orleans  weekly  newspaper,  there  has  been 
"no  significant  opposition"  as  yet.  Charles 
Frazier,  chairman  of  the  Wellfleet  Board  of 
Selectmen,  It  is  true,  has  tried  hard  to  rally 
the  antlpark  people  but  without  a  great 
deal  of  success.  Mr.  Frazier  Is  against  the 
project  because  he  believes  that  it  would 
rob  Wellfleet  of  much  taxable  real  estate, 
and  points  out  that  the  town  already  suf- 
fered one  serious  depredation  when  the 
Army  set   up  its  artillery  range  there. 

Senator  Stone  of  Osterville,  one  of  the 
State's  foremost  backers  of  the  project,  says 
there  is  something  In  what  Mr.  Frazier  says. 
However,  he  explains,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  In  at  least  one  instance  set  up 
a  system  whereby  tax  revenue  lost  by  a 
community  has  been  made  up  by  special 
payments  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  lieu  of  tax  moneys.  And  Stone. 
Hobbs.  and  Francis  Sargent,  commissioner 
of  natural  resources  for  Massachusetts, 
agree  that  any  preliminary  loss  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  long-term  gains. 
For  a  national  park  is  always  a  national  Bt> 
traction,  a  top  tourist  lure.  To  New  Eng- 
landers  the  Great  Outer  Beach  area  Is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  for  a  tourist  from  Ari- 
zona or  Illinois  or  Tennessee,  it  Is  a  mar- 
vel, worth  traveling  thousands  of  miles  to 
see.  A  national  park  setup  would  give  the 
tourist  Just  that  much  Impetus.  The  result, 
for  the  people  of  Wellfleet  and  for  the  resi- 
dents of  other  towns  bordering  on  the  pro- 
jected park,  would  be  a  rise  In  real  estate 
values  and  an  Improvement  In  business. 

But  why.  some  people  ask,  couldn't  pri- 
vate enterprise  do  the  job,  or  the  towns, 
or  the  State? 

The  answer  is  that  none  except  the  Na- 
tional Park  Ser\ice  has  the  know-how  or 
the  resources  to  handle  such  a  huge  facil- 
ity or,  as  it  would  be.  series  of  facilities. 
What  private  company  could  do  it?  What 
a  mishmash  if  the  individual  towns  tried 
to  set  up  Individual  parks — with  separate 
salt  water  beaches,  separate  fresh  water 
beaches,  separate  forest  areas,  separate  pic- 
nic groves,  separate  camping  areas.  There 
would  soon  be  war  on  the  Cape,  And  the 
State,  although  both  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural     Resources      have      had      considerable 
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experience  ninnlng  benches,  and  the  latter 
understands  the  business  of  managing  State 
parks,  would  not  be  up  to  It  either.  Thev 
vould  have  to  vastly  expand  their  present 
forces,  and  even  then  they  would  not  be 
hble  to  give  all  the  services,  that  the  Fed- 
eial  agency  experts  can  offer.  Besides,  this 
would  be  a  park  for  all  the  people  from  all 
the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  national  body  should  do  the  Job. 

A  Great  Outer  Beach  National  Park — or 
Seashore  Area  as  It  might  be  termed  — 
would  not  be  'socialism"  any  more  than  the 
public  school  system  or  the  Armed  Forces 
are  socialism.  But  it  won't  be  anything  at 
all— the  sands  will  disappear— except  for 
an  Infinitesimal  minority,  if  this  "best  of 
all  places  to  see  the  ocean,"  as  Thoreau 
called  It,  Is  not  set  aside. 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts   memorializing    the    Congress    of 

the  United  States  to   establish  a  national 

seashore  on  Cape  Cod 

Whereas  there  exists  on  the  outer  reachf^s 
of  Cape  Cod  a  magnificent  beach,  unbroken 
lor  33  miles  and  constituting  a  unique  nat- 
ural   wonder    of    the    United    States:    and 

Whereas  this  shoreline  has  been  a  land- 
mark for  mariners  for  nearly  1,000  years, 
and 

Whereas  this  shoreline  Is  hallowed  In  th*? 
beginnings  of  our  country,  its  hinterland 
being  the  first  land  trod  by  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  Mayflower  and  having  yielded  to  them 
their  first  drink  of  fresh  New  England 
water;  and 

Whereas  this  vast  sweep  of  sand.  moor, 
forest,  marsh,  and  pond  fosters  hosts  of 
birds,    fish,    animal,    and    plant   life:    and 

Whereas  this  shoreline  has  been  Immor- 
talized In  paintings,  verse,  and  prose  by 
American  aitists  and  writers  for  nearly  200 
years,  aiad 

Whereas  this  shoreline  Is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  recreation  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  to  visitors  from 
other  countries',  and 

Whereas  the  survival  of  this  shoreline  as 
a  natural  wonder  Is  Imperiled  by  develop- 
ments which  are  Inconsistent  with  Us  In- 
spirational and  recreational  value  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts requests  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  national  seashore  to  be  designated 
as  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  the 
area  from  Race  Point  In  Provlncetown  to 
Nauset  Inlet  In  Orleans,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  west 
by  a  line  to  be  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  other  such 
areas  adjacent  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  said  national  senshoro 
to  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  In  the 
State  In  which  It  was  created  by  nature,  fi 
be  a  sovirce  of  health  and  Inspiration  to  ill 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
descendants  forever:   and  be  It   further 

Ratolvcd.  That  the  Oen-^ral  Court  of  Mas- 
Bachusetts  further  requests  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  providing  for  the  purchaae 
and  establishment  of  the  national  seashore 
as  heretofore  described  lest  this  great  his- 
toric and  scenic  New  England  landmark  oe 
lost  forever  to  public  use  by  rapidly  growing 
manmade  encroachments:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
i\lembers  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
House  of  representatives,  adopted.  April  7, 
1958. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

Clerk. 
Senate,   adopted  In  concurrence,   April  9, 
1958. 

Irving  N.  Hatden, 

Clerk. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  leave  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  LOAN  PI.AN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  i4cntlcman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Zelenko]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  be  known  as 
the  consumer  credit  loan  plan.  It  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  aid  the  Nation 
in  its  fiRht  to  return  to  a  sound  and  stable 
economy. 

This  plan  would  immediately  toss  10 
billion  buying  dollars  into  our  present 
economy,  by  making  available  Govern- 
ment-backed loans  to  the  labor  force  of 
the  country,  whether  presently  employed 
or  unemployed. 

It  follows  the  precedent  set  by  the  FIIA 
and  VA  in  providing  Government-guar- 
anteed loans.  In  those  ca."=es  homes  and 
bu.'^inesses  are  used  as  collateral. 

The  ccllateral  would  be  the  past  ijood 
earninq;  record,  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  future  economic  hr-nlth 
of  the  country.  It  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing  to  administer  and 
would  be  handled  throu^'h  the  pres- 
ent internal  revenue  collection  .«^etup. 
Barks  woukl  lend  the  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  3  percent;  the  borrower 
would  pay  the  loan  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  4  percent.  The  1  percent  dif- 
ference would  pay  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  plan  would  pivc  a  lir<!;c  portion  of 
the  public  the  ability  to  borrow  up  to  a 
thousand  dollars  on  future  earni.'.L^s  to 
purchase  t!ie  things  they  need  today. 

Many  people,  pre.sentlv  employed  or 
unemployed  are  reluctant  to  touch  any 
nest  efTR  they  mi-iht  have  becau-^e  of  fear 
of  .'^ickne.ss  or  other  emergencies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  plan,  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  in  case  of  unemploy- 
ment or  other  emert;ency  will  be  stayed  so 
that  no  hardship  or  embarras.sment 
v.ould  result  to  the  borrower.  The  con- 
sumer credit  loan  plan  would  help  the 
unemployed,  who  have  no  other  method 
of  borrowing.  It  would  enable  them,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  relocate  where  employ- 
ment po.ssibilities  are  greater  for  their 
particular  skills. 

The  many  proposals  to  help  bu'^lno'-'! 
out  of  the  current  recession — such  as 
cutting  taxes,  public  works,  loans  to 
cities,  increased  military  spending  and 
others — although  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection, do  not  zero  in  on  the  main  cause 
of  depression — the  immediate  ability  of 
the  consumer  to  buy. 

The  plan  would: 

First.  Circulate  $10  billion  within  the 
economy  at  once. 

Second.  Immediately  give  both  the 
worker  and  the  unemployed  person 
money  to  buy  necessities. 

Third.  Promote  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses, by  immediately  increasing  buy- 
ing. 


Fourth.  Create  new  employment  and 
reemployment  at  once. 

Fifth.  Cost  the  Government  nothing 
to  administer. 

Sixth.  Create  no  loss  of  tax  money, 
whereas  a  tax  cut  plan  would  take  away 
from  funds  required  for  defence  and 
otlier  Government  necesMties. 

Seventh  Maintain  and  bolster  the 
pride  of  the  American  citizen  by  provid- 
ing a  busuiess-hke  way  out  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

Eighth.  Show  the  American  worker 
that  his  credit  is  good  with  his  own 
Government  instead  of  making  him  feel 
that  he  is  tlie  object  of  Goverruueut 
charity. 

Ninth.  Show  the  people  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  Government  is 
not  afraid  to  advance  credit  to  Its  own 
citizens,  a  tremendous  propaganda  weap- 
on in  the  cold  war. 

Tenth.  Be  the  first  time  the  American 
Government  did  substantial  business  di- 
rectly with  the  average  citizen.  It  will 
show  that  the  credit  of  the  American 
Government  is  not  based  alone  on  iLs 
material  wealth,  but  also  on  the  as-=ets 
of  loyalty,  integrity  and  diligence  of  its 
own  citizens. 

1  he  main  features  of  the  plan  are: 
First.  Wlio  qualifiies  for  a  loan:  Any 
person,  employed  or  unemployed,  who 
has  Ijcen  on  a  payroll  for  the  past  3 
years  and  has  reported  a  gross  income  of 
$2,000  or  more  annually.  Farmers  or 
self-employed  who  have  been  reijorling 
and  are  under  social  security  may  also 
qualify  on  the  same  ba.sis. 

Second.  Amount  qualified  person  may 
borro'A';  The  qualified  person  may  bor- 
row up  to  18  ijercent  of  his  highest  an- 
nual gross  income  reported  during  the 
past  3  years.  Maximum  amount  is 
$1,000. 
Third.  Procedure  for  borrowing: 
(a>  The  person  believing  that  he  Is 
qMahficd  for  a  loan  makes  an  applica- 
tion at  tiic  office  of  his  district  internr.1 
re.cnue  agent.  This  agent  then  checks 
the  past  3  years"  reports  of  the  applicant 
to  ascertain  the  status  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  tliat  he  could  borrow  un- 
der tills  plan. 

(bi  On  the  application,  the  anplicpnt 
gives  the  name  of  the  bank  at  wluch  he 
prefers  to  receive  his  money.  Tiie  Dis- 
trict Internal  Revenue  Agent  gives  to  the 
applicant  a  qualifying  slip  statin"?  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  mails  a  dupli- 
cate copy  to  the  designated  bank.  On 
presenting  proper  identification,  his  copy 
of  the  qualifying  slip,  and  upon  signing 
a  simrlc  promissory  note  bearing  inter- 
est at  4  percent  annually,  he  receives  the 
loan  from  tiie  bank. 

Fourth.  Piocedure  of  handling  this 
transaction  between  Government  and 
bank:  The  banks  are  tne  agents  for 
putting  money  Into  the  borrowing  pub- 
lic's hands  at  4  percent  interest  payable 
to  tiie  Government.  At  the  end  of  each 
day.  the  individual  bank  or  the  home 
office  of  a  banking  institution  with 
branches  mails  the  qualifying  slips  and 
signed  notes  to  a  designated  officer  in 
the  central  olflce  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  total  amount  loaned  in 
that  day  by  each  bank  or  bank  branches 
Is  now  converted  to  a  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  banks  at  3  percent  in- 


terest as  of  that  day.  The  central  office 
of  the  liitenial  Revenue  Service  then  re- 
malLs  the  qualifying  slips  and  notes  to 
the  internal  revenue  district  that  orig- 
inally qualified  the  applicant  and  loan. 
Fifth.  Procedure  of  repayment: 

(a)  Under  the  present  tax  setup  the 
employer  acts  as  the  collector  for  the 
Uoveniment  by  witiiholding  18  percent 
of  the  employee  s  gross  salary  less  num- 
ber of  deductions. 

(b)  Tlie  borrower  under  this  plan 
must  now  report  to  his  employer  that  he 
or  she  is  on  a  loan  basis  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Automatically  the  employer 
increases  the  withholding  4  percent  to  a 
total  of  22  percent. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  with- 
holding tax  statement.  Form  W-2,  would 
include  four  totals: 

FICA  employee  tax  withheld. 

Total  wages  paid  for  that  year. 

Federal  income  tax  withheld  for  the 
year — regular.  18  percent;  additional,  4 
i)ercent. 

<d»  The  United  States  Individual  in- 
come tax  return  form  would  include  a 
question  answerable  by  every  taxpayer 
as  to  whether  he  or  .'he  was  on  a  loan 
basis  or  not.  A  false  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  already  covered  by  the  present 
law  and  prosecution  and  jienaltics  can 
bo  made  accordin^-ly. 

(e»  The  4  percent  collected  from  the 
borrower  goes  Into  a  fund  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  which  the  Government  reduces  its 
bulk  loans  and  interest  to  the  banks.  It 
Is  up  to  the  Di' trict  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  check  on  individual  repay- 
ment progress. 

(f)  Extra  Government  personnel 
would  be  required  to  handle  this  pro- 
t^rams"  admini-stration.  The  1  percent 
difToronce  btlwcen  the  interest  charged 
to  the  individual  and  the  interest  paid 
to  the  banks  by  the  Government  for  the 
loans  should  cover  this  admini.^trative 
expense. 

(gi  The  average  repayment  time  de- 
pends on  tlie  individual's  gross  earnings. 
A  $10,000  bracket  would  require  3  years. 
A  $2,000  bracket  would  take  approxi- 
mattl>'  6  years.  The  brackets  in  between 
to  be  graded  accordingly. 

»h)  The  pre.sent  unemployed  who 
qualify  for  a  loan  would  not  start  repay- 
ment until  they  were  reemployed.  The 
Interest  charge  would  be  accumulative 
during  this  period  and  any  future  unem- 
ployment. 

Sixth.  Conditions  arising  from  un- 
controllable factors: 

«a>  In  the  event  of  death  of  borrower 
before  repayment  of  loan,  and  his  estate 
is  incapable  of  repayment,  the  unpaid 
balance  would  be  deducted  from  any 
social  security  funds  due  his  estate. 

ib>  In  the  event  that  a  person  retired 
under  social  security  before  full  repay- 
ment of  Uie  loan,  a  designated  amount 
would  be  withheld  from  the  monthly 
payments  until  the  loan  was  paid  in  fulL 

«c)  In  the  case  of  a  single  female 
marrying  and  becoming  unemployed  be- 
fore full  repayment  of  loan,  it  would 
become  the  husband's  responsibility  for 
making  payments  if  a  joint  income  re- 
turn is  filed. 


I  ask  the  earnest  consideration  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  of  the 
American  people  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


SAVE   THE   AMERICAN   GLASS   AND 
POTTERY    INDUSTRIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
■West  Virginia  LMr.  ByhdJ  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
not  we  care  to  admit  it,  the  United 
States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  depression. 
Marcir  unemployment  climljed  to  new 
higiis,  reaching  a  p)eak  of  5.198.000  per- 
son.s — the  highest  level  since  August 
1941.  Each  expert  has  his  own  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of 
coping  with  the  downswing  in  business. 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  about  one  as- 
pect of  the  current  downtrend,  its  cau.se 
and  ciue.  I  refer  to  dr])rcssed  condi- 
tions in  the  glass  and  pottery  industries, 
with  particular  reference  to  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia.  During  the 
Easter  recess  I  conducted  a  survey  of 
economic  conditions  in  'V.'est  Virginia 
durmg  which  I  visited  some  of  the  glass 
and  pottery  plants. 

For  these  industries  the  outlook  Is 
grim.  Production  has  skidded  to  new 
lows.  Employees  are  being  thrown  out 
of  work.  Why?  Basically,  because  im- 
ports from  Europe  and  Asia  are  under- 
cutting .sales  of  our  own  Americin  prod- 
ucts. Unfair  competition  from  low-wase 
countries  has  eaten  into  our  domestic 
markets. 

In  West  Virginia,  three  large  centers 
of  the  stone-clay-glass  industries. 
Charleston,  Huntington  and  Wheeling. 
are  higli  on  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  list  of  critical  unemploy- 
ment areas.  In  each  of  these  cities,  un- 
employed v.oikers  total  between  9  and 
12  percent  of  the  entire  labor  force.  At 
the  same  time,  employment  in  the  stone- 
clay-glass  industry  has  declined  signifi- 
cantly. Comparing  January  1958  with 
the  same  month  in  1937,  in  Wheeling 
employment  in  this  group  of  industries 
was  down  10  percent:  in  Himtingrton', 
down  11  percent,  and  in  Charleston, 
almost  9  jx*rcent. 

Just  recently,  representatives  of  the 
pottery  and  glass  industries  gave  cogent 
testimony  before  the  Hotise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  to  the  gi-avity  of 
the  downtrend  in  their  industries.  They 
opixised  the  way  the  trade  program  had 
been  handled  and  appealed  to  the  Con- 
gress to  put  a  limit  on  foreign  imports 
of  glasp  and  pottery. 

First  of  all,  let  me  discu.ss  specifically 
the  flat-glass  Industry.  Manufacture  of 
flat  glass  includes  window  and  plate 
glass.  Overall  production  of  flat  glass 
in  1957  declined  about  10  percent  below 
1956.  The  slump  was  so  marked  that 
1957  net  sales  of  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  plate  and  window  glass,  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford,  were  off  $22  million  from 
the  preceding  years'  total.  This  con- 
cern's largest  factory  is  located  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  center  of  so  much 
unemployment. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles, which  use  so  much  plate  and 
window  glass,  dipped  sharply  last  year. 


But  a  primary  cause  of  the  troubles  that 
beset  the  flat-glass  industry  is,  without 
a  doubt,  cutthroat  competition  from 
products  made  in  foreign  countries  whose 
wage  .scales  are  pitifully  low. 

For  instance,  imports  of  plain  plate 
Rla.ss  have  sho'An  striking:  increases  in 
the  past  few  years.  In  1955,  32 '2  mil- 
lion square  feet  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  This  was  slightly  more 
than  three  times  our  purchases  from 
abroad  in  1950.  In  1956,  the  figure 
climbed  still  higher  to  38  million  square 
feet.  Then  the  1957  total  dropped  of!  to 
34  million  square  feet.  Our  chief  sup- 
pliers of  plain  plate  glass  are  Belgium, 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. These  foreign  products  could  never 
have  been  brouf.ht  into  our  country  with- 
out drastic  reductions  in  the  tariff  on 
plain  plate  glass  since  the  1930's. 

Recent  imports  of  window  glass  into 
our  country  have  made  evtn  more  spec- 
tacular gains  than  those  of  plate  glass. 
In  1948,  only  797,650  square  feet  were 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  The 
1950  total  rose  to  more  than  7  million 
square  feet  wnile  the  1956  figure  was 
almo.st  282  million  square  feet,  more  than 
9  times  the  1950  quantity.  Imports  in 
1957  leveled  off  to  178  million  square  feet, 
but  compare  this  with  1948.  These  ex- 
traordinary increases  in  window-glass 
imports  wore  a  direct  result  of  reductions 
in  the  United  States  tariff.  In  1946,  the 
tariff  per  pound  of  window  glass  was 
$1.55.  This  levy  has  been  so  cut  that  it 
now  stands  at  $0.72  per  pound,  less  than 
half  the  1946  level. 

Hew  can  United  States  manufacturers 
possibly  compete  with  low-wage  forei^rn 
competition?  The  lowest  wage  rate  for 
flat-glass  workers  in  this  country  is  $2.30 
an  hour.  Contrast  this  with  an  average 
of  about  $0.66  an  hour  in  Belgium.  And 
in  Germany,  we  are  told  flat-glass  in- 
dustry wases  are  anywhere  from  7  to  10 
percent  lower  than  in  Belgium.  In  other 
European  countries,  the  pay  probably 
approximates  German  wascs.  I  ask 
again.  How  can  United  States  industry 
vie  with  cheap-labor  enterprise  abroad? 

In  recent  testimony  presented  belore 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  the  fiat 
glass  industry  were  described  by  both 
employers  and  employees.  In  window 
gla.ss  plants,  available  work  has  been 
rotated,  and  half  days  have  been  intro- 
duced to  spread  employment.  Many 
employees  are  in  the  40-and-over  age 
bracket.  For  them  it  is  difficult  to 
transfer  to  other  means  of  earning  a 
living.  Especially  for  those  who  have 
worked  in  the  glass  industry  all  their 
lives,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  shift  to 
other  types  of  endeavor. 

Furthermore,  fiat-glass  workers  are 
vital  to  the  national  security.  In  World 
War  II.  they  produced  radar  screens, 
bullet-resisting  aircraft  windshields, 
tank  prisms  and  other  much  needed 
specialties  for  the  war  effort. 

The  plight  of  the  American  handmade 
glassware  industry  parallels  that  of  fiat 
glass.  I  am  particularly  concerned,  be- 
cause my  State  of  West  Virginia  leads 
all  others,  with  16  handmade-glassware 
plants.  A  recent  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  showed  without  a  doubt 
that    the    industrj'    is    not    prospering. 
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Profits  earned  in  the  industry  were  be- 
low the  average  of  all  manufacturing 
industries  and  several  firms  had  gone 
bankrupt  or  closed  their  doors  for  lack 
of  business. 

To  illustrate  further  the  depression 
in  handmade  glass  manufacture,  I  will 
let  a  representative  from  the  industry 
speak.  The  following  statements  were 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Courtney, 
treasurer  of  the  Morgantown  Glassware 
Guild.  Inc.,  given  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  3  years  ago: 

My  own  factory,  the  Morgantown  Gla.ss- 
ware  GuUd,  was  started  by  my  father  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  During  the  past 
5  years,  our  plant  which  had  over  300  em- 
ployees, shipping  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  of  ware  In  1949,  today  has  only  150 
employees  who  are  working  only  3  days  per 
week  and  our  shipments  have  fallen  to  ap- 
proximately $750,000   per   year. 

This  drastic  decrea.se  In  dollar  volvmie  of 
our  shipiTients  does  not  reflect  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  decline  of  our  business.  We 
have  had  to  increase  our  prices  very  sub- 
stantially to  take  care  of  the  increased 
wages  we  have  granted  our  workers  to  main- 
tain the  American  standard  of  living.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  our  hourly  rate  of  wages 
has  Increased  62  percent.   •    •    • 

Our  industry  has  repeatedly  appeared  be- 
fore you  seeking  proper  safeguards  In  all 
tariff  legislation.  Dulles  on  products  have 
been  continuously  reduced  and  In  1952  this 
Industry  made  an  escape-clause  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  We  were 
all  greatly  disappointed  when  the  President 
failed  to  give  us  some  encouragement  by  in- 
creasing   the   duties   on   Imported   glassware. 

Between  1945  and  1950,  when  handmade 
glassware  was  not  being  Imported  In  any 
substantial  volume,  the  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  our  industry  were  prosperous.  All 
of  our  plants  hp.d  ample  business  and 
worked  steady.  When  imports  increased  very 
rapidly,  as  they  did  beginning  In  1950,  our 
handblown  taolc-scrvlce  industry  was  In- 
creasingly adversely  affected  each  year. 

In  1954  imports  of  handmade  glass- 
ware were  valued  at  $5'2  million.  By 
1956  the  value  had  jumped  to  S7'2  mil- 
lion and  by  1957  to  almost  $8  million. 
But  the'-e  value  fieures  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story  by  any  means.  Foreign 
handmade  glass  supplied  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth  total  con'umiJtion  in  the 
United  States  in  1954.  Ihis  proportion 
crept  up  to  23 'b  percent  in  1955  and 
reached  25  percent  or  one-fourth  in 
1956.  Our  chief  foreign  competitors  are 
West  G^rmanv,  Sweden,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  in 
that  order. 

The  American  handmade  glassware 
Industry  is  facing  cutthroat  competition 
from  these  countries.  And  small  won- 
der. In  addition  to  our  continual  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  on  handmade  glassware, 
labor  costs  in  the  United  States  are  much 
higher  than  abroad.  And  labor  costs 
comprise  two-thirds  of  total  costs  of  such 
wares.  The  averat?:e  wase  in  American 
handmade  glassware  manufacturing  was 
$2.23  an  hour  in  1956.  Now  just  let  me 
quote  to  you  wage  rates  in  our  principal 
competing  countries.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data  available  to  us,  in  Ja- 
pan, hourly  wages  in  this  industry  aver- 
age $0  30;  in  France,  from  $0.54  to  $0.71; 
in  Belgium.  $0.56;  in  West  Germany  and 
Icaly,  more  than  $0.60.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden,  hourly  rates  are  a 
httle   higher— $0.83   and   $0.52,   respec- 


tively, but  still  less  than  half  the  United 
States  rates.  The  greater  American  pro- 
ductivity cannot  overcome  so  great  a 
waKe  differential. 

Wo  cannot  shrug  off  the  difficulties  be- 
falling the  handmade  gla.ss  industry. 
The  skill  of  glass  blowers  too  is  indi.s- 
pen.'^able  to  the  national  defense.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  these  same  gla.ss 
workers  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
their  efforts  in  the  production  of  prism 
range  finders,  electronic  glassware,  glass 
gages  and  optical  lenses. 

The  pottery  industry,  which  comprises 
manufacture  of  fine  chinaware  and 
earthenware,  likcwi  e  ha.s  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  importation.  Produc- 
tion of  earthenware  has  declined  so 
drastically  that  levels  now  are  actually 
below  those  of  the  bleak  year  of  1930. 
And  the  market  for  chinaware  will  not 
ab.sorb  both  increased  imports  of  recent 
years  and  domestic  manufacture. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co..  of 
Newell.  W.  Va.,  largest  producer  of  pot- 
tery in  the  United  States,  is  currently 
operating  at  only  30  percent  of  capacity. 
50  percent  below  the  start  of  the  year. 
This  firm  now  has  fewer  than  1.400  em- 
ployees, averaging  less  than  24  hours  a 
week.  Normal  employment  for  this 
company  numbers  3.200  persons.  Bad 
times  for  this  and  other  pottery  con- 
cerns spell  unemployment  in  my  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Furthermore,  a  spokesman  of  the  pot- 
tery industry  stated  recently  that  for 
20  members  of  the  United  States  Potters 
Association,  who  account  for  85  percent 
of  American  jnoduction  of  earthenware 
dinnerware,  combined  operations  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1957,  showed  a  net 
loss  of  $106,000.  From  1917  through 
1956,  the  workload  decreased  .'^o  .sharply 
that  total  man-hours  were  reduced  by 
12  million. 

During  the  same  years.  1947-56.  im- 
ports of  eartiien  tableware  from  China 
increased  more  thnn  five  times.  And 
since  1950.  vhen  the  Japanese  industry 
was  baci:  in  full  stride,  earthcnv.-are  ex- 
ports from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
have  soared  ei;;ht  times.  From  1947 
through  195G,  imports  of  fine  tableware 
from  China  expanded  ten  times,  and 
from  Japan,  30  times.  In  1956.  shipments 
of  Japanese  chinawnre  into  this  country 
were  actually  tea  times  domcotiC  pro- 
duction. 

Again  I  raise  the  quc-^tion,  how  can 
American  manufacturers  compete  with 
products  made  by  Cheap  labor  abroad? 
A  Japanese  worker  in  a  fine  china  fac- 
tory earns  $0.22  an  hour.  The  United 
States  rate  is  nine  times  this  amount. 
Americans  with  the  best  machinery 
cannot  compete  with  such  wage  rates. 

On  March  7  of  this  year,  spokesmen 
for  the  United  States  Potters  Associa- 
tion, along  with  their  workers,  appealed 
to  Congress  to  put  a  limit  on  ruinous 
imports.  These  representatives  of  the 
industry  charged  that  lowering  the  tar- 
iff has  allowed  an  influx  of  foreign 
wares  to  all  but  bring  catastrophe  to 
domestic  manufacturers  of  pottery. 

I  ask  now  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  gla.ss 
and  pottery  industries,  can  the  United 
States  subsidize  foreign  countries  while 
our  own  citi/ens  are  without  jobs?     Is 


this  the  American  standard  of  living— 
our  workers  consigned  to  breadlines? 
Where  is  our  patiiotism?  Wheie  is  our 
sen.se  of  justice?  We  kno  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem — strict  limitation 
on  imports  of  foreign  products  that 
compete  directly  with  our  own  domestic 
manufacturers.  The  effect  of  the  grow- 
ing imports  of  glass  and  pottery  haa 
been  nothing  short  of  disastrous  to 
communities  not  only  in  my  State  but  to 
centers  of  pioduction  of  tlie.se  products 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  We 
mu.'^t  act  at  once  to  protect  the  liveli- 
hood of  nicn  and  women  in  these  in- 
'  dustries. 

THE  NATURE  OF  COMMUNISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  FeighanJ  is  recogniised  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  P^EIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  ha.s  never  in  its  history 
been  in  such  grave  peril  nor  has  it  ever 
been  challenged  so  aggressively  in 
everything  it  stnnds  for  in  the  world, 
as  It  Is  today  by  the  International  con- 
spiracy of  communism.  Tlie  commu- 
nists are  undermining  our  inslitutiona, 
a.-.sailing  and  di.storting  the  principles 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded, 
ridiculing  our  traditions  and  loyaltaes. 
discrediting  our  ideals,  subverting  our 
thinking,  and  shattering  our  beliefs. 
They  are  not  only  again'-t  our  economic 
system,  but  against  the  very  political 
and  moral  foundations  of  our  country, 
our  free  society  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Their  great  advantage  Is  that  they 
know  us  well  and  are  working  relent- 
lessly tn  know  us  even  better,  so  as  bet- 
ter to  destroy  us  Our  great  handicap 
is  that  we  know  too  little  about  corn- 
mimi.sm  and  the  communists.  We  are 
today.  40  years  after  the  Ru.sslan  revo- 
lution. 1917.  which  saw  the  first  com- 
munist regime  in  tlie  v.oild  built  upon 
the  take  over  of  Pctrocrai  and  Moscow, 
shockingly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
communist  movement,  of  Its  methods, 
even  of  Its  basic  objective.  Instead  of 
having  a  clear  concept  of  the  funda- 
mental considerations  which  determine 
communist  policy,  we  are  constantly  be- 
ing confu.sed  and  led  astray  by  the  fre- 
quent,  sudden,  very  subtle  and  bold 
changes  in  communist  strategy  and  tac- 
tics wlilch  Induce  us  to  apjjea.se  when 
we  should  strike  back,  to  apologize  when 
we  should  accu.'^e.  to  imagine  distinc- 
tions between  bad  and  good  commu- 
nists when  we  should  recognize  their 
basic  identity  and  solidarity,  and  to 
help  communism  Instead  of  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  destroy  It.  Our 
policy  of  wavering,  indecision  and  in- 
action, which  confines  itself  to  reacting 
to  the  moves  of  Ru.sslan  foreign  policy, 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  our  ig- 
norance about  communism  and  Russian 
imperialism. 

The  Nature  of  Communi.'-.m.  chapter  2 
of  the  book  Tito,  Moscow's  Trojan  Horse, 
by  Dr.  Slobodan  M.  Draskovich.  Is  a 
vital  contribution  toward  filling  the  per- 
nicious gap  tn  our  political  knowledge. 
In  less  tiian  50  pages,  the  author  has 
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brilliantly  analyzed  the  basic  concepts  of 
communism  and  explained  them  in  sim- 
ple terms.  He  has  made  clear  and  ex- 
posed the  essentially  political  nature  of 
communism,  which  aspirations  can  actu- 
ally be  reduced  to  one  denominator — 
power — which  gives  the  clue  to  an  under- 
standing of  all  the  intricacies,  contradic- 
tions, and  changes  of  Communist  theory. 
Dr.  Draskovich  has  put  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  Communist  the- 
ory is  neither  scientific  nor  dogmatic, 
but  political,  since  it  does  not  aim  at 
explaining  the  world,  but  at  serving  as  a 
guide  to  action  to  conquer  power  In  the 
whole  world  He  lias  demonstrated  that 
ineluctability  and  voluntarism,  hl.storlcal 
materialism  and  dialectics,  evolution  and 
revolution,  socialism  and  communi.'^m. 
are  not  .scientific  terms  and  theories,  but 
political  categories  wh.ch  are  used  to 
confuse,  weaken,  and  destroy  the  bour- 
geois or  non-Communist  enemy. 

After  readint;  the  analy.sis  of  Dr 
Draskovich.  all  these  terms  Ix^come  clear 
and  appear  in  their  proper  place  and  per- 
spective. The  author  demon.si rates  that 
far  from  beinn  too  abstruse  to  have  im- 
/  mediate  political  meaning,  far  from  be- 
I  in«  unrelated  to  our  practical  domestic 
and  international  problems,  all  the.se 
Communl.st  theories  are  most  potent 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
Russians  by  which  they  are  destroying 
our  most  precious  asset:  our  will  to  exist 
and  our  will  to  fight  for  freedom  and  for 
what  is  rii^ht. 

Dr  Draskovich  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
Inc  intelliinble  to  the  reader  th.e  Commu- 
nist system  of  thought,  their  perverted 
dialectical  logic,  their  philosophy,  and 
their  perverted  system  of  values.  Today 
this  IS  more  imiwrtani  than  ever  becau.se 
communism  ii>  more  Machiavellian,  more 
subtle,  and  more  deceiving  than  ever. 
Thus.  It  is  not  enoush  to  know  what 
the  Commun  sis  want,  but  we  must  know 
how  they  are  proceeding  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

The  minimal  and  maximal  tactics  of 
communi."-m.  cvri  since  Lonm  foiinu- 
lated  them  in  19f  j  have  been  a  key 
weapon  of  Communist  deceit;  the  Com- 
munist anticolonial  policy,  the  united- 
fronts  device,  the  mcinint,'  of  Yalta,  the 
Communist  withering  of  the  state,  the 
relentless  campaign  of  peace  and  co- 
existence, all  this  Is  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained In  a  uniquely  simple  and  con- 
vincing manner  In  chapter  2  of  Tito, 
Moscow's  Trojan  horse. 

By  di.sclosing  the  inner  logic  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics,  the  author 
enables  us  not  only  to  understand  and 
interpret  correctly  the  particular  moves 
of  the  Communists — their  heresies  and 
rifts,  their  tensions,  their  trend  toward 
national  independence.  Khrushchev's 
anti-Stallnism  and  liberallsjn.  Tito's  and 
Gomulkas  national  communLsm.  and  so 
forth — but  to  anticipate  them  and  to 
defeat  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
aspect  of  the  present  Communist  drive 
for  power  in  the  whole  world,  be  it 
Stalinist,  or  Khrushchevist.  or  Titoist, 
or  Maoist,  or  Djilaslst,  and  so  forth, 
which  can  possibly  remain  obscure  to 
any  careful  reader  of  these  nieaningful 
pages. 


The  Nature  of  Communism  Is  Indis- 
pensable reading  for  any  serious  student 
of  contemporary  international  affairs. 
It  is  as  well  an  indispensable  weapon  for 
all  those  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
the  Communists  in  their  vile  endeavors 
to  destroy  our  country  and  to  impose 
their  ruthless,  inhuman,  and  Godless 
tyranny  over  the  globe. 

The  Nature  or  Communism 

In  all  the  controversy  and  confusion  about 
Tito  and  Titolsm,  two  facts  seem  to  stand 
undisputed:  (1»  Tliat  the  Tito-Kremlin  rift 
of  June  28,  1948,  took  place  In  the  Commu- 
nist world,  between  Communist  states,  and 
(2 1    thai   Tito    has    remained    a    Communist. 

These  two  facts  indicate  the  necessary 
path  to  follow  In  a  study  of  Titoism.  To 
understand  Tito's  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies since  June  28.  1948.  and  to  draw  a  real- 
istic buhince  of  the  Western  policy  of  help- 
ing Tito,  we  must  examine  Titolsm  against 
Its  C')niniunistlc  backgrourid.  And  that  Is 
the  back;?round  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  the  laws  of  the  Communist 
world.  CommunlNt  psychology,  and  Commu- 
nist mentality.  If  we  disregard  this  Initial 
fundamental  fact,  and  substitute  for-  Com- 
munist concepts  democratic  ones,  for  the 
laws  of  the  Communist  world,  the  laws  of 
the  free  world;  If  we  ienore  the  time,  place, 
and  historical  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
shall  reach  conclusions  which,  instead  of 
enabling  us  to  pursue  a  policy  against  world 
C'jmmunism.  must  Induce  us  to  commit  fur- 
ther basic  errors  and  permit  the  Communists 
to  achieve  further  successes. 

Thus,  to  understand  Titolsm.  we  must 
know  communism.  And.  unfortiinately.  the 
West  knows  Ux)  little  about  conimunlsm. 
Evidence  of  this  dangerous  void  Is  the  popvi- 
lar  argument:  "'Ves.  of  course.  Tito  is  a 
C  >mmunlf.t .  but  he  has  liberalized  .his  do- 
mestic <pollcy  and  he  has  abandonad  the 
'family  of  brotherly  Communist  nations' 
and  Joined  the  family  of  'antl-Sovlet  na- 
tions'.' •  •  •  He  Is  a  Communist,  but  he  Is 
against  Moscow,  and  so  axe  we.  Thus  he  is 
our  ally." 

Such  thinking — including  the  addition, 
after  Tito's  visit  to  Moscow  in  June  1956,  that 
he  was  reconciled  with  the  Soviets  on  a  new 
basts  of  Independence  and  Ideological  neu- 
trnlity — completely  misses  the  essf'nce  of  the 
problem,  primarily  because  it  Ignores  the 
Communist  f:icts  of  the  case. 

Too  many  Western  students  of  Titolsm  have 
followed  this  easy  course.  Tiiey  have  opti- 
mtsilcally  assumed  that  to  be  a  Communist 
Imposes  no  obligations  and  no  restrictions 
on  one's  freedom  of  action,  that  it  provides 
no  explanation  of  what  roie  a  man  and  a 
regime  are  playing  in  the  struggle  oetween 
the  free  and  the  Communist  worlds  and  that 
it  gives  no  sure  indication  as  to  thoir  atti- 
tude in  the  future  Communists  would  seem 
to  be  not  the  utterly  ruthless  political  stra- 
tegists and  tacticians  that  they  are.  but 
drifting  political  dreamers  and  worid- 
Improvers.  "genuine  idealists"- — Clement 
Atlee  called  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
(Time  magazine.  September  20,  1954  » . 

Cnmmtmista  have  the  greatest  Interest  In 
keeping  complex  political  l.ssues  as  confused 
as  possible.  But  the  free  world  has  the 
greatest  interest  In  realizing  clearly  the  ulti- 
mate Communist  aims  and  especially  In  ex- 
posing their  methods.  After  108  years  of 
Communist  theory  and  39  years  of  Commu- 
nist governmental  practice,  there  Is  no  more 
room  for  conjecturing  about  communism. 
Enough  facts  are  available  to  permit  con- 
clusions b.'ised  on  evidence  and  pertinent 
political  analysis. 

As  a  Communist,  Tito  Is  fighting  the  Com- 
munist   battle   on   one   sector  of   its  world- 


*  A    term    used    In   Time    magazine,   Octo- 
ber 11.  1954. 


wide  front.  As  a  Communist  he  Is  using 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics.  As  a  Com- 
munist he  is  using  the  Communist  vocabu- 
lary and  semantics,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  pretend  to  be  pursuing  a  policy  of  com- 
mon (bourgeois-Communist)  aims,  while 
destroying  the  very  foundations  of  tne  free 
world. 

If  we  want- to  avoid  l>elng  helpless  dupes  of 
Titolst  propaganda  about  their  socialistic 
democracy,  their  struggle  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  International  peace,  their 
withering  of  the  state  In  Yugoslavia,  their 
democratic  decentralization.  If  we  want  to 
underttaiid  what  their  condemnation  of  So- 
viet bureaucracy  really  means  and  what  their 
Insistence  on  peaceful  coexistence  actually 
amounts  to.  we  must  go  to  the  roots.  All 
those  concepts  are  old.  most  of  them  as  old 
as  communism,  and  they  have  a  very  precise 
meaning  In  the  Communist  vocabulary  and 
semantics  and  very  well-defined  place  and 
role  In  the  Communist  strategy  and  tactics. 
Only  by  disclosing  what  they  mean  at  their 
Communist  source,  .-^hall  we  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  they  mean  as  Tiioist  political 
weapons. 

COMMtJNISM    IS    ESSENTIALLY     A    POLITICAL 
DOCTHINE 

The  first  essential  fact  about  communism 
Is  that  it  is  a  political  movement  ba;sed  on 
a  teleologlcal  political  doctrine  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  Installing  Communist  power 
In  the  whole  world.  Such  an  ambitious  un- 
dertaking must  necessarily  contain  religious 
elements,  economic,  social,  human,  etc  .  but 
everything  Is  subordinated  to  the  primary 
aim  of  seizing  power.  The  Communists 
claim  that  they  will  make  mankind  happy  as 
never  before,  eradicate  all  injustice  and  suf- 
fering, create  a  new  economic  system,  abolish 
politics  and  create  universal  brotherhood, 
but  only  after  political  power  has  been  seized 
In  the  whole  world  for  communi.«m  and  after 
all  enemies  of  communism  have  been  anni- 
hilated. 

That  l.s  the  essence  of  the  Communist 
teaching  and  movement.  The  failure  to 
giasp  this  must  result  In  defeat  In  the  strug- 
gle against  communism.  If  we  think  of  com- 
munism as  an  attractive  Ideoloey.  able  to 
Wrn  the  minds  of  people,  or  if  we  think  that 
commun:5m  thrives  mainly  in  conditions  of 
economic  poverty  and  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing, or  If  we  think  thnt  what  breeds  com- 
munism Is  social  inequality,  we  shall  be 
fighting  the  wrong  battle. 

The  Communist  field  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  universal.  In  the  sense  that  it  aims 
at  ruling  the  world  and  that  It  covers  all 
fields  of  human  interest  and  activity.  But 
It  Is  so  universal  and  complex  only  because 
the  political  field  is  universal  and  because 
in  our  totalitarian  era  p)ollty  is  more  com- 
plex than  ever.  But  the  primary,  overrid- 
ing interest  of  communism  is  political  power. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
communism  and  particularly  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  theory  of  historical  material- 
Ism  and  its  political  function. 

TTie  basic  document  of  communism,  the 
Communist  Manifesto  (1848i  is  an  ardent 
appeal  to  political  action  couched  in  terms 
of  a  ECientiflc  theory  of  historical  material- 
ism. Marx  and  Engels  had  good  reason  to 
proceed  in  this  manner. 

Socialists  before  Marx  and  Engels  had  ap- 
pealed to  and  relied  on  human  Intelligence, 
consciousness,  farsightedness  and  good  will 
to  realize  their  ideals  of  a  society  of  perfect 
equality,  well-being.  Justice  and  freedom 
through  the  abolition  of  private  property. 
But.  according  to  Marx  and  Engels.  all  at- 
tempts to  realize  such  a  society  failed  becau.se 
they  did  not  know  the  laws  of  human  society 
and  history.  Only  If  mankind  discovers  the 
laws  which  govern  Its  life.  wiU  It  be  able 
to  take  its  destiny  in  its  own  hands.  That  Is 
the  feat  which  Marx  and  Engels  claim  for 
themselves. 
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The  l*w»  of  social  derelopment  which  ex- 
plain human  hUtorjr  are  laid  down  In  the 
Marxist     theory    of    hUtorlcal    materlallnn. 
Marx'  and  Engela'  itudy  ol  soclalUt  theories 
and  movementii  before  them   (BUmondl,  St, 
Simon,   Proudhon,  Owen,   Foiirler)    totui  led 
them  to  the  conclualon  that  what  they  all 
Indeed  to  win  wa»  the  element  of  neceaelty, 
of    Ineluctability.      They    felt    that    aa    long 
a«  the  realization  of  •oclallam  depended  on 
the  good  will  and  free  conaent  of  peciple.  It 
would   never  win.     To  win,  ■oclallam  must 
be  presented  aa  something  Inevitable,  Inde- 
pendent from  human  will,  and  atronger  than 
human  will.    The  blend  of  Hegela  dialectics 
and  materialism  seemed  the  Ideal  solution. 
According  to  Hegel,  human  society  moves  for- 
ward toward  higher  unity  through  the  strug- 
gle of  opposltes.     E\ery  cxUtlng  order   (the 
theals)    has  to  face  and  flght  lu  opponenU 
and   enemies    (the  antl-thesls) .     The  result 
(the    synthesis)     always    contains    elementa 
from    both    the    thesis    and    the    antl-thesls. 
As  soon  as  the  struggle  Is  decided,  the  syn- 
thesis becomes  the  new  thesis,  and  Its  very 
existence   brings  forth   forces  opposed   to   It 
(new   antl-thesls).      Tlie   strurgle   continues 
until  It  Is  resolved  through  a  uew  synthesis, 
which  becomes  a   new  thesi-s,  entails  a  new 
antl-thesls,  and  so  forth. 

Although  Hegers  dialectics  supplied  the 
basic  element  of  constant  and  unavoidable 
change  In  human  affairs.  Us  disadvantage 
was  that  dealing  with  spiritual  factors.  It 
left  too  much  to  human  will,  to  forces  hard 
to  master.  A  simpler,  more  convincing  ver- 
sion of  ineluctability  was  needed.  Tlie  pro- 
duction of  economic  goods,  which  is  some- 
thing everyone  understands,  m"  .  be  the 
moving  and  determining  factor. 

That  conception  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  economic  goods  was  the  de- 
termining factor  In  the  history  of  human 
society  was  first  Indicated  In  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto  and  later  developed  by  Marx 
in  his  Critique  of  Political  Economy  (I839t. 
The  economic  structure  of  society  Is  the 
real  foundation  of  society.  Ail  other  acti- 
vity—  political,  legal,  cultural — is  oiUy  a 
superstructure  which  depends  on  the  real 
foundation  and  expresses  it.  "It  is  not  the 
consciousness  of  men  that  determines  their 
being,  but.  on  the  contrary,  their  social 
being  that  determines  their  consciousne;-s." 
The  development  of  economic  forces  and 
property  relations  in  our  caplUillstic  epoch 
v.ill  Inevitably  remove  the  bourgeoisie  and 
capiuallsm  from  the  stage  of  history  and  as 
Inevitably  bring  about  a  victory  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

The  task  which  Marx  and  Engels  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  convert  socialism  "from 
a  dream  •  •  •  into  a  science"  •  was  appar- 
ently accomplished.  To  attract  adherents, 
socialism  needed  the  certainty  of  victory. 
The  theory  of  historical  materialism,  whose 
main  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  belief  in  the 
strength  and  durability  of  capitalism,  svip- 
plled  that  certainty:  "Tl»ere  can  be  no  Im- 
mutable social  system.'-'  "The  capitalist 
syatem  can  be  replaced  by  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem. Just  as  at  one  time  the  feudal  system 
was  replaced  by  the  capitalist  system."  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  thfs  Ineluctability 
In  the  Marxian  theory,  which  presents  the 
realization  of  a  perfect  society  as  Romelhlng 
unavoidable,  did  exert  a  tremendous  In- 
fluence on  the  masses  and  within  the  Marxist 
movement. 

However,  It  would  be  entirely  misleading 
to  Uke  Marxism  as  a  "science."  endeavoring 
to  explain  In  an  objective  manner  the  laws 
of  historical  development.  Marx"  and 
Engels"  starting  point  was  how  to  make  so- 


clalUm   Tlctorlous.    after  so   many   failures. 
The  theory  of  historical  materialism  was  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  realization  of  soclalinm. 
On   the   other   hand,   with   their  sense   f(jr 
realities.  Marx  and  Engels  must  have  realized 
that  the  mighty  law  of  hlstrjrlcal  mnt^rlaltum 
had    two   grave   defects;    (1)    economic    de- 
termlnUm.    which    led,    independently    from 
human  will,  to  the  realization  of  socialism, 
was  wonderful  for  propaganda  purpoaea.  but 
would   never   bring  about   sociallxm,    (2)    If 
the   laws  of  development   of   human   noclety 
are  Independent  from  human  will,  capitalism 
If  dcKimed  indeed,  but  so  Is  socialism,  since 
the  same  laws  which  make  the  downfall  of 
capitalism  Inevitable,  make  the  substitution 
of  socialism  by  some  other  system  as  Inevi- 
table.    The    mighty    law    of    historical    ma- 
terialism which  rules  human  history  will  re- 
move communism  from  the  stage  of  hibtory. 
as    1'-    removed    all    previous    nystems      And 
that,  of  course,  had  to  be  avoided  at  hII  costs 
In  other   words,  Marx  and   Kngels  realised 
that   if  sociall.'^m  were  ever  to  win.  ihey  had 
somehow  to   introduce   Into   the   Ineluctable 
theory    of     historic    materialism,     conscious 
human  action  as  the  determining  factor  of 
human    history.     And    this    they   did    In    the 
same  Communist  Manlfe.'ito,   which   Inys  the 
foundations       of       historical       materialism. 
"Every  cla.'^s  8trupf»le  Is  a  political  strtiTgle," 
1.  e.   for   power      Marx   and   Engrls  chide   the 
"Utopian"    Soclnli-sts    and    Connmunl.<?ts    who 
"reject  all  political,  and  especially  all  revolu- 
tionary  action"   and    who  expect    everything 
from  "the  mlraculou.s  pfTocts  of  their  social 
Fcience  "      Marx    and    Enc;els    knew    thnt    all 
their    "science"    will    be    of    no    avail    If    the 
proletariat  is  not  politically  organized:    "the 
proletariat  must  first  of  nil  acquire  political 
supremacy."  must  take  In  Its  hands  political 
p>ower. 

The  trend  of  the  further  development  of 
the  Marxist  doctrine  was  unmistakably 
political. 

Under  the  prersure  of  practical  experience 
and  practical  tasks,  the  MTrxlst  science  was 
forced  to  change  expressly  Its  stand  on  Its 
most  vital  point,  economic  determinism. 
Originally  Marx  and  Engels  maintained  that 
the  substructure  (the  economic  basis  of 
society)  determined  the  superstructure  (the 
political  and  social  life).  Forty-two  years 
later  Engels  had  to  concede  that  the  suner- 
structure  reacts  on  the  subrtructure.  How- 
ever, the  economic  factf)r.  the  substructure, 
always  as.serts  itself  a.s  decisive:  •••  •  •  the 
determining  element  *  *  •  Is  ultimately  the 
prodtiction  and  reproduction  In  real 
life  •  •  •  There  Is  an  Interaction  of  all 
those  elements  In  which  •  •  •  the  eco- 
nomic finally  asserts  Itself  as  necessary."' 
Why  that  Is  so.  we  are  not  told.  Simply, 
because  Engels  le  veut.  for  the  sake  of  the 
Communist  cause.  But.  be  that  as  It  may, 
the  very  admiseion  of  Interaction  (Wechsel- 
wlrkung)  is  an  admission  of  the  arbltrarineriS 
of  the  whole  scientific  theory  of  economic 
determinism  * 

Marxism  had  arrived  at  a  point  where  If 
apparently  contained  two  basic  Interpreta- 
tions of  human  hlat»jry  (economic  and  de- 
termlnlst  versus  political  and  v(jluutarl£t » 
and  Indicated  two  different  courses  to  fol- 
low (the  evolutionary  versus  the  revolution- 
ary). Communists  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  duality.  Stalin.  In  his  Foun- 
dations of  LeiUnlsm.  angrily  discards  the 
stupid  svibdivlslon  of  the  teachings  if  Marx 


-Ji^eeph  Stalin,  Dialectical  and  Historical 
Materialism  (New  York:  International  Pub- 
lishers. 1940)  .  p.  20. 

■■Ibid  .  p.  13. 

*  Ibid, 


Into  two  parts,  revolutionary  and  moder* 
aU.'  Nevertheless,  the  Uct  U  Uatt  such  a 
dtuillty  not  only  existed,  but  It  split  the 
Marxist  movement  in  two  diitlnct  and  often 
hostile  groups,  Boclallsts  and  Communists. 
For  a  while  the  H<jclahsts  had  the  upper 
hand.  "Between  Marx  and  Engels  on  the 
one  hand  and  Lenin  on  the  other  Uiere  ex- 
tended a  whole  period  In  which  the  oppur- 
tunlsm  of  the  Second  Lkternatlonal  reigned 
supreme,"'  From  the  C(jmmunlit  view- 
point this  was— especially  In  view  of  the 
development  of  cnpltall^m  In  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century  and  the  great  improve- 
ment In  the  Condition  of  Indub trial  workers — 
a  dangerous  situation.  The  chances  for  a 
proletarian  revolution  were  dwindling  rapid- 
ly. Tt^e  only  solution  was  U^  put  all  em- 
phasis on  political  action.  This  Is  what 
Stalin,  conlradi'tlng  himself,  admiU;  '  Lenin 
has  Indeed  revived  the  revolutionary  content 
of  Marxli'm  "  • 

Lenin's  Imperialism  the  Highest  Stage  of 
Capitalism  (1916)  was  In  fact  an  entirely 
new  tlieory  on  the  unavoidable  breakdown 
of  the  capitalist  order.  Marx'  explanation 
w;is  economic:  Revolution  must  Uike  place 
first  in  Industrliiliy  developed  countries.  To 
that  theory  "Uie  Leninist  theory  of  tlie  rev- 
olution says  no"  *•  Lenin  contended  that 
capitalism,  to  save  Itself  from  destruction, 
was  resorting  to  Imperlall.st,  pKilltlcal  means 
to  Insure  Its  world  market,  and  he  predlcte<l 
that  the  revolution  would  occur  In  the  coun- 
try which  was  the  weakest  link  In  the  Im- 
perialist chain  From  a  scientihc  point 
of  view.  Lcnln  differed  strongly  Iroui  Marx. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ConunuiUst 
goal  of  changing  the  world,  there  was  per- 
fect continuity  Lenin  was  simply  ndnpilng 
the  strategy  of  Communist  political  warfare 
to  changed  historical  circumstances  And 
Just  because  he  was  aware  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  'science'  (historical  Inelucta- 
bility) for  the  success  of  polliiCHl  warfare, 
Lenin,  the  Communist  master  Btralcgist. 
k(^t  the  economic  pretense  alive  through- 
out hts  vohimlnous  wrltlnfjn  It  remained  a 
vital   elenient   of   Communist   strntejfv. 

This  Is  manifest  In  Stalin's  work  St.TlIn 
starts  with  Marx'  economic  determinism  but 
quickly  shifts  the  accent  to  political  action: 
Kevolution  requires  that  the  "conditions  of 
material  life  of  society"  have  matured  to 
such  a  point  as  to  pr'Kluce  idea.s  which  work 
against  the  existing  order.  When  th(j.se  ideas 
(Communist  theory)  "grips  the  ma.sses."  "it 
becomes  a  material  force,"  which  is  cnpnb'e 
of  setting  Into  motion  broad  masses  of  the 
people  and  •  •  •  organizing  them  Into  a 
great  army  of  the  proletarian  party,  pre- 
pared to  smiifili  the  reactionary  dirces  and 
to  clear  the  way  lor  the  advanced  forces  of 
society."  '- 

"The  ruling  classes. "  says  SUlin.  "•  •  • 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  conscious  action 
of  the  n'»w  clause*  by  the  forcible  acts  of 
these  cla-sses,  by  revolution  Here  then 
nt'inds  out  In  bold  relief  the  tremendotis 
role  of  new  social  Ideas.  •••••«•  Without 
the  '  organlziitg,  mobilizing,  and  traixsform- 
Ing  action"  of  th^jse  new  social  Ideas  and 
theories  "it  is  Impoftslble'  "  to  carry  out  the 
urgent  tasks  of  development  of  the  material 
life  of  Society,"  to  prepare  and  c.irry  out  the 
revolution. 


'Letter  of  Engels  to  Joseph  Bloch  (1890). 
cjuoted  In  Carew  Hunt.  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Communism  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.  1951 ) .  page  48. 

*  "Once  an  interaction  has  been  conceded 
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less."    Carew  Hunt,  op.  clt.,  p.  49, 
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After  all— "dialectlcally" — said  and  done, 
the  pendulum  had.  from  Engels  to  Stalin 
swung  completely  from  econom\fi  (sponta- 
neous) factors,  to  p<5lltlcal  (revolutionary) 
ones  Engels'  "Wechselwlrkung"  (Interac- 
tion) Is  nut  denied,  but  the  decisive  factor  U 
political. 

Die  success  of  the  Communist  revolution 
In  rtussia  had  naturally  enhanced  the  |X)lltl- 
cii-mlllUry  character  of  the  Communist 
doctrine  Speaking  of  the  "struggle  of  the 
proletariat  against  the  rule  of  bourgetMsie." 
the  theses  and  statutes  of  the  Communist 
International  (I920i  declare:  "Civil  war  Is 
war.  In  this  war  the  proletariat  must  have 
lU  efficient  political  officers,  lU  gof)d  politi- 
cal general  staff,  to  conduct  operations  dur- 
ing all  the  stages  of  that  fight    "  '' 

The  proi^ram  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national then  emphasized  the  ab..olute  pri- 
macy of  political  facU)r8:  "rhe  \lclorious 
proletariat  utilizes  the  conquest  of  p<jwer  as 
a  lever  of  ecjnonilc  revolution"  "  .Speaking 
of  the  revolution  in  the  colonies,  the  pro- 
gram reiterates  anrl  develops  tlie  ihorou'.'hly 
antldeterminlstic  the>;U  of  the  theses  and 
statutes  that  ••  •  •  the  backward  countries 
may  reach  communism,  not  through  capi- 
talistic development,  but  led  by  the  class- 
conscious  proletariat  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries  "  '■ 

Mao  Tse-tung.  Stalin's  chief  theoretical 
comjjetltor  and  Communist  spokesman  of 
the  main  "dei>e:ident"  country.  China,  slates 
with  his  customary  bluntness,  that:  "We 
study  M  irxism-LeninIsm  not  because  of  Its 
good  looks.  •  •  •  It  has  neither  got>d  looks 
nor  magic.  It  Is  only  very  useful"  Marxist 
theory  is  "nn  arrow  •  -  •  which  mu.':t  t>e 
shot  with  an  aim  •  •  •  at  the  target  of  tlie 
Chinese  Revolution  "  '*  Finally.  X/t  quote  the 
leading  Yugoslav  Communist  theoretician 
Edvard  KardelJ :  "MarxUm-Lenlnlsm  •  •  • 
was  from  the  bi ginning  •  •  •  a  compass 
for  practical  revolutionary  action."  " 

MARXLSM    Ct-'ARANTEES    COMMUNIST     POWEX 

roarvEX 

Political  action  Is  not  confined  to  carrying 
out  the  revolution  and  seizing  ail  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  proletariat  It  Is  used  to 
create  the  classless  society  The  prfilctarlat. 
1.  e  ,  the  CommunlFts.  use  the  jxjwer  they 
have  seized  to  abolish  classes,  and  by  abol- 
ishing S(>clal  classes  they  abolish  the  six-ial 
struggles,  they  abolish  "all  llie  cau.sos  of 
oppression,  mis'-ry,  conflicts  and  war.  "  -'  they 
even  abolish  their  own  supremacy.  "The 
proletariat  can  no  longer  emancipate  llrelf 
from  the  class  which  exploits  and  oppresses 
It  (the  bfjurgeoLsie)  without  at  the  same 
time  forever "  freeing  the  whole  of  society 
from  exploitation,  oppression  and  chiss 
struggles."  " 

This  f>bvlously  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
alleged  laws  of  development  ol  8(x;iety  dis- 
covered by  Marxist  science  work  for  the 
Communists  The  miRii'y  laws  (it  hlst'->rlcal 
materialism.  Independent  from  human  will. 
are  only  a  useful  aRent  of  t!ie  Communist 
Party.  As  long  as  power  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  those  laws  are  irresistible 
In  destroying  capitalism  and  bringing  Com- 
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alectical and  Historical  Materialism,  p.  40. 


munlsts  to  power.  But  as  soon  as  they  have 
carried  CommunlsU  to  power,  those  all- 
powerful  laws  become  tame  as  lambs  and 
allow  the  CommunlsU  to  abolish  them  and 
rule  forever. 

Mankind  before  Marx  could  never  take  lu 
fate  In  lu  own  hands,  explained  Stalin  In 
his  Dialectical  and  HlsUirlcal  Materialism, 
4x*cause  it  did  not  know  the  laws  of  lu  own 
life.  Once  explored  and  known,  the  laws  of 
development  of  human  society  cease  to  be 
master  of  man  and  t>ecome  hU  servant.  And 
since  CommunlsU  discovered  them,  they 
serve  communism  and  Communist  power. 
Logical,  simple,   and   Irrefutable. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  all  the 
crass  Inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of 
Marxism,  which  are  symbolized  In  the  con- 
cept of  scientific  socialism,  a  contradiction 
In  leims  as  bold  and  senseless  as  golden 
Iron  '  What  ought  to  be  apparent  Is  the 
distinct  teleological  character  of  Marxist 
science,  which  has  one  purpose;  to  help 
CommunlsU  to  seize  power  and  hold  power. 
"All  philosophies  have  sought  to  explain  the 
world:  our  business  Is  to  change  it."  says 
Marx  (Theses  on  Feuerbach).  In  his  own 
words,  theory  Is  a  guide  to  action.  Lenin 
was  as  categorical  as  Marx:  "Without  revo- 
lutionary ihe<jry  there  can  be  no  revoluntary 
movement."  * 

Stalin  stresses  In  his  Problems  of  Lenln- 
l5m  that  "theory  Is  the  revolutionary  experi- 
ence of  the  working  class.  •  •  •"  and  that 
It  has  value  only  If  It  serves  the  revolution- 
ary practice  "■ 

"The  classless  society  will  not  come,  so  to 
say,  automatically.  It  must  be  fought  for 
and  built  thrtiugh  tlie  efforts  of  all  tollers — 
through  the  ttrengthenlng  of  the  organs  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  tlirough 
the  development  of  cl.uss  struggle,  through 
the  abolition  of  classes,  through  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  remnanu  of  the  capitalist 
classe.s,  in  the  battles  against  enemies,  both 
Internal    and    external."  ^ 

And  in  tliat  political  struggle  for  the  real- 
Izition  of  a  Communist  society,  political 
M-vrxlst  Indoctrination  and  education — not 
economic  factors — play  the  decisive  role:  "If 
we  could  prepare  Ideoiogic.illy  our  cadres  in 
all  fields  of  work  and  politically  build  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  freely 
orientate  tliemselves  In  our  domestic  and  the 
International  sitvintion,  if  we  were  able  to 
ni-^ke  out  of  them  completely  mature  Marx- 
lsts-Leulnist.s,  capable  o»  solving  without  big 
mistakes  llie  problems  of  governing  the  coun- 
try— we  would  then  he  Ju.stifled  to  con.sider 
that  we  have  solved  nine-tenths  of  all  our 
problems"  •'• 

Thi^tcleologlcal.  overwhelmlncly  political 
ch.iracter  of  marxism  is  not  only  apparent 
to  those  who  study  the  theory,  but  it  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  Aa  a  science  setUng 
forth  the  laws  of  development  of  society 
and  predlctinc  what  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen. Independently  from  human  will,  the 
Marxist  theory  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
The  lot  of  the  Industrial  workers  has  not 
worsened,  but  Improved  beyond  all  hopes: 
the  thesis  about  the  economic  and  social 
polarization  In  two  hostile  classes,  vague  and 
Inaccurate  In  1848.  Is  unrelated  to  modern 
industrial  society;  the  prediction  that  In- 
dustrially develo|)ed  ctjuntries  would  be  the 
first  to  imdergo  a  Communist  revolution  has 
proven  completely  wrong. 

Had  the  fate  of  the  Communist  movement 
depended  on  the  correctness  of  the  Marxian 
science,  there  would  be  no  communism  to- 
day.    But,    aa    Marx    openly    warned,    their 
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business  was  not  to  explain  the  world,  but 
to  change  It.  And  In  that  respect  Com- 
riiunlsts  have  been  very  successful  just  be- 
cause they  have  used  the  Communist  theory 
as  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  society  and  for  the  seizure  and 
Consolidation  of  p<jwer. 

The  contrast  In  the  political  achievements 
of  the  evolutionists — the  believers  in  Marx- 
Ian  economic  determinism,  In  the  s|>on- 
tanelty  of  social  development.  In  scientific 
Inevitability — and  the  revolutionists — the 
believers  In  political  action.  In  volunurlsm. 
In  revolution — is  striking  The  socialists 
have  failed  in  theory  and  In  practice.  They 
have  betrayed  their  basic  teneu  and  pro- 
nouncemcnu.  as  in  1914  Many  of  them 
}ia\e  formed  or  Joined  thoroughly  anti- 
Marxist  movements.  Seme  have  Joined  the 
class  enemy,  adapting  themselves  completely 
to  the  parliamentary  bourgeois  order  and 
machinery.  Not  a  few  have,  recently,  al- 
though remaining  formally  socialists,  capit- 
ulated before  Communists.  Socialists  have 
helped  consolidate  the  bourgeois  society  or 
they  have  paved  the  way  to  communism.  But 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  creating  any- 
where  the   society   of   the   Marxian   theory^ 

What  the  Communists  have  achieved  is 
too  obvious  to  describe.  They  rule  one- 
quarter  of  the  globe  and  one-third  of  Its 
population. 

HISTORICAL    MATERIAI-ISM    IS    NEVERTHELESS 
IMPORTANT 

The  theory  of  historical  materialism,  which 
was  a  complete  failure  as  an  explanation  of 
the  laws  of  modern  society,  has  been  inval- 
uable as  a  weapon  in  political  action.  What- 
ever the  reasons  of  their  successes.  Com- 
munists have  always  referred  them  to  this 
hlstoncal  materialism  in  order  to  stress  more 
and  more  the  main  point:  that  capitalism 
was  doomed  and  the  advent  of  communism 
imminent.  In  this  they  were  following  an 
elementary  rule  of  warfare.  The  enemy  wlio 
has  been  mentally  conditioned  to  believe 
that  he  must  lose,  has  lost  before  the  battle. 
The  troops  which  have  been  convinced  that 
fate  or  history  (in  the  shape  of  historical 
materialism  I   Is  on  their  side,  must  win. 

In  choosing  sides  between  democracy  and 
communism,  people  are  decisively  deter- 
mined by  the  prospects  of  victory.  Nobody 
Joins  a  sure  loser,  everybody  Joins  a  sure 
winner. 

This  is  precisely  why  Communists  have  not 
discarded  the  theory  of  historical  material- 
ism. It  serves  to  convince  Communists  that 
the  Communist  Idea  is  so  scientific  that 
It  must  win.  regardless  of  all  facts  to  tiie 
contrary,  regardless  of  its  failures  In  p-ac- 
tlce.  It  diverts  the  attention  of  the  free 
world  from  the  real  reasons  and  causes  of 
Communist  tuccesscs  and  Induces  it  to  fight 
wrong  battles  Instead  of  the  true  and  only 
Important  one — political.  And  It  especially 
performs  an  Important  political  function  by 
suggesting  to  the  class  enemy  that,  what- 
ever lu  achievements  and  performance,  it 
must  l<»e.  since  history  Is  In  the  corner 
of  communism — "The  Communist  believes 
that  he  is  living  In  a  doomed  world  •  •  •. 
In  such  a  situation  there  are  only  two  pos- 
sible courses — to  oppose  the  process  which  is 
heralding  the  new  order,  or  to  collaborate 
with  It.  The  wise  man  will  choose  the  second 
of  these  alternatives."  (R.  N.  Carew  Hunt, 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism,  pp. 
7-8.) 

Who  accepts  that  idea  Is  a  candidate  for 
communism,  sine*  those  who  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  the  existing  order,  will  logically  look 
for  a  new  one.  especially  if  It  must  win. 
"The  tie  that  binds  them  (the  Communists] 


"  A  very  thorough  and  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  crisis  of  social-democracy  Is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  MUorad  M.  Drachko- 
vlt<-h.  De  Karl  Marx  &  Leon  Blum  iGeneva, 
1954). 
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across  the  frontiers  of  nations,  across  bar- 
riers of  lan^iage  and  differences  of  class  and 
education.  In  defiance  of  religious  morality, 
truth,  law.  honor  •  •  •  Is  a  simple  convic- 
tion: It  is  necessary  to  change  the  world."* 
says  Chambers  with  great  perspicacity. 

The  experience  which  Communists  have 
acquired  in  the  course  of  time  Is  that  in- 
stead of  promoting  communism  openly,  thev 
can  attain  their  alms  much  more  easily  and 
emciently  by  destroying  the  faith  In  freedom. 
In  the  Institutions  of  our  free  society  and 
In  the  leading  country  of  the  free  world, 
America. 

It  is  of  great  relevance  to  remember  this 
point  in  appraising  Titos  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  as  well  as  the  West's  policy  of 
helping  him  unconditionally. 

COMMUNISM   IS   A  FINAt  FAREWELL  TO   TREEDOM 

From  this  follows  another  Important 
feature  of  the  Communist  theory  of  histori- 
cal Ineluctability:  once  It  Is  accepted.  It  Is 
difficult  to  reject  It.  Communism  Is  a  final 
farewell  to  the  free  world,  to  the  Ideas  of 
Justice,  decency,  human  dignity.  Individual 
rights,  order,  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the 
fi^e  world,  and  to  Its  s<x;lal,  philosophical 
and  esthetic  concepts.  To  be  a  Communist  Is 
to  have  broken  with  the  free  world  and  all 
that  the  free  world  means,  to  have  reached 
and  passed  the  "point  of  no  return."  There 
Is  no  way  back. 

To  a  Communist  mind,  democracy  and 
communLsm  are  not  Just  two  different  sys- 
tems to  be  Judged  and  rejected  or  accepted 
on  the  ground  of  their  performance.  De- 
mocracy (or  capitalism)  Is  the  emtK)dlment 
of  all  evil  In  himian  history.  Communism 
is  the  order  of  perfect  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. And  they  are  Identical  with  past  and 
future.  In  Communist  theory  and  propa- 
ganda, to  be  for  ("bourgeoii," )  dennx-racy. 
IS  to  be  for  the  p  ist;  to  be  for  communism  is 
to  be  for  the  future. 

In  his  speech  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  Stalin  said:  'The 
October  revolution  has  lnaug\iarated  a  new 
epoch — the  epoch  of  proletarian  revolutions 
In  the  countries  of  imperialism."  *  And 
further:  "the  era  of  the  downfall  of  capital- 
ism has  begun."  "  In  his  Dialectical  and 
Historical  Materialism.  Stalin  explained 
that:  "In  1905.  under  conditions  of  the  tsar- 
ist regime  and  'bourgeois'  society,  the  de- 
mand for  a  bourgeois  democratic  republic 
•  •  •  was  a  quite  understandable  •  •  • 
and  revolutionary  demand,  for  at  that  time 
a  bourgeois  republic  would  have  meant  a 
step  forward.  But  uiider  conditions  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  such  a  demand  would  be  mean- 
ingless, for  a  bourgeois  republic  W(juld  be  a 
retrograde  step  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Kepubllc."  -^ 

The  French  Communist  Party  has  adopted 
as  Its  slogan,  figuring  on  the  covers  of  Its 
publications,  the  formula  of  one  of  Its  lead- 
ers. Paul  ValUant-Couturler:  "Communism 
Is  the  youth  of  the  world.  '  » 

At  the  19th  congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (November  19521, 
the  main  spveakers,  Stalin.  Molotov.  Malen- 
kov.  and  Berla.  emphasized  the  successes 
achieved  by  communism  in  World  War  II  as 
portents  of  the  unavoidable  victory  of  com- 
munism m  the  whole  world.  Voroshilov.  In 
the  final  address,  spoke  of  the  certainty  of 
"a  total  victory  ":  "History  has  assigned  to 
the  party  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  the  great  and 
noble  mission  of  a.ssurlng  the  building  of 
the  Communist  society  In  our  country  and 
thus  opening  the  path  of  communism  for  all 
humanity."  *' 


As  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  further 
advance  of  communism  between  1<>52  and 
195C,  "our  certainty  of  victory"  (Khrush- 
chev) was  the  main  theme  of  the  20th  con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  (February  1956).  Molotov 
declared  that  the  conviction  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  "final  victory'*  had  never  be^'n 
greater.  "Future  successes"  were  Imminent 
and  so  was  "the  triumph  of  communism  " 
M.ilenkov.  Mlkoyan.  Shepllov.  Suslov,  did  not 
fail  to  stress  the  point 

This  rejection  of  democratic  values  and 
tenets  and  acceptance  of  the  basic  Commu- 
nist tenet  that  the  democratic,  "bourgeois" 
world  is  Irretrievably  doomed.  Is  so  deter- 
minative that  even  people  who  criticize 
Communist  practice,  do  not  neces.sarlly  re- 
ject communism  and  work  against  commu- 
nism For  those  who  have  not  paid  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  communism,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  six  famous  writers,  former 
Communists,  In  The  Ood  That  Failed  (New 
York:    Bantam   Books,   1952)    Is  Invaluable. 

This  Is  another  fact  about  communism 
which  must  be  borne  In  mind  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  TltoJsm.  Tito's  "apos- 
tasy" and  Tito's  alleijed  big  switch  and  loy- 
alty to  the  West. 

There  are.  of  course.  Individuals  who  are 
able  to  break  away  from  communism  and 
find  their  place  In  the  hard  and  never-end- 
ing strugt^le  for  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. There  are  also  opportunist.s  who  join 
the  Communist  Party  for  rea.sons  of  per- 
sonal gain  and  leave  It  for  similar  reiusons. 
Opportunism,  defection  and  treason  are 
common  occurrences  in  Communist  ranks 

However,  the  problem  of  Yugonlav  p<ill- 
clcs  after  June  28,  1948,  was  not  Titos  per- 
sonal concern,  or  the  c<mcern  of  a  few 
people,  b\it  the  concern  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslfavla.  Individuals,  even  high 
In  the  Communist  hierarchy,  have  renounced 
the  Communist  Party  and  communism  But 
the  stand  and  policy  of  the  whole  C'ommu- 
nist  Party  of  one  country  Is  something  en- 
tirely different  The  Commvmist  Party  of 
Yu"o.«Iavia.  as  any  Communist  Party,  was  the 
product  of  many  years  of  Communist  train- 
ing. Indoctrination,  conditioning,  political 
and  military  action,  under  the  guidance 
from  Moscow  To  Imagine  that  In  1948. 
under  the  Cfindttlons  of  Commiinlr.t  advance 
In  the  world  (from  200  to  800  million  peo- 
ple), the  whole  leadership  of  the  CPY 
would  renounce  communlBm  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  to  Ignore  the  most  fundamental 
facts  about  the  Commimlst  movement  and 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  p<^)lltlcal, 
especially  Communist,  psychology. 

Even  since  the  purges  of  1937  and  1938  In 
the  S<^vlet  Union,  the  free  world  has  been 
P,U7,/.led  by  the  admi.sslon  of  all  crimes  by 
the  accused,  who  obviously  had  not  com- 
mitted them.  The  Soviet  methods  of  tor- 
ture or  drugging  could  only  give  a  p;irtlal 
explanation.  When  Arthur  Koestler  pub- 
lished his  Darkness  at  Noon,  it  was  felt 
that  his  Commls-sar  Rubashov  was  typical 
of  all  the  S<ivlet  leaders  who  confessed  to 
crimes  they  had  never  thought  of.  repented, 
and  gave  full  satl.';factlon  to  the  party  ac- 
c\ising  them,  because  they  had  committed 
their  whole  lives  totally  and  Irrevocably  to 
communism. 

One  of  the  most  relevant  documents  for 
the  solution  of  the  Tltolst  "riddle  '  Is  the 
reports  of  hearings  of  I,oon  Trotzky  on  the 
charges  made  against  him  In  the  Moscow 
Trials  '<  The  hearings  were  onducted  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  Mexico  In  1937  by  a  Pre- 
liminary Commission  of  Inquiry,  presided 
over  by  John  Dewey. 


"Whlttaker  Chambers,  Witness  (New 
York:    Rp.ndom  House.   1952),  p.  9. 

•"Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism,  p.  184. 

»'  Ibid...  p.  188. 

'•-•  Stalin,  Dialectical  and  Historical  Mate- 
rialism, p   12. 

■"  Le  XIX  Congr^s  du  Parti  Communlste  de 
I'Unlou     Sovietique,     Num(^ro     Special     des 


Cahlers  du  Communlsme.  official  periodical 
of  the  French  Communist  Party  ^Parl8, 
1952).  pp   270-271. 

"  The  Case  of  Leon  Trotzky:  Report  of 
Hearings  on  the  Charges  Made  Against  Him 
In  the  Moscow  Trials,  by  the  Preliminary 
Commission  of  Inquiry  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1937;. 


Trotzky's  counsel,  Albert  Goldman, 
stressed  from  the  yery  beginning  that 
Trotzky  wns  defending  his  honor  and  the 
honor  of  the  revolutionary  Marxist  move- 
ment throughout  the  world  '  (The  Case 
of  Leon  Trot/ky.  p  281  )  According  to  all 
evidence  Trotzky  "at  all  times  before  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
after,  and  at  the  present  time  stands  for 
one  thing  •  •  •  to  defend  the  Soviet  Unhrn 
against  all  enemies."     (Pp    281   28'2  ) 

Goldman  first  quoted  a  speech  m»«e  by 
Trotzky  In  1932.  5  years  after  his  rlftywlth 
Stalin  and  after  his  violent  accu.sa^ous 
sgalnst  Stalin  in  his  book.  Tlie  Revolution 
Detrsyed.  "We  Left  OpiX)sltlonist«.  remain 
devoutly  faithful  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  International  •  •  •  the  So- 
viet Union  is  our  country.  We  will  defend  It 
to  the  end,"  (P.  170  )  Asketl  whether  he  was 
"ready  to  collaborate  with  Stalin  and  his 
closest  collaborators."  Trotzky  answered 
strongly  iri  the  affirmative.  He  was  defend- 
ing Stalin  becau.se  "we  do  pot  want  to  over- 
throw the  system,  but  to  reform  It." 
(P.     268) 

In  1937  Ttotzky  was  as  pro-Stal!n  as  be- 
fore. "We  defend  the  Soviet  Union  nf  t  for 
either  Stalin  or  Vyshln^ky  We  defend  It  as 
an  Inheritance  of  the  October  revolution,  as 
an  open  d(X)r  to  a  better  future.  In  spite  of 
Stalin  and  Vyshlnsky"     (  p  286  ) . 

In  case  of  war.  TYotzky  said  that  he  would 
"do  everything  to  develop  the  revolutionary 
movement"  and  "prepare  the  overthrow  of 
the  bourgeoisie"  If  he  found  himself  In  Ja- 
pan or  Germany  or  France  or  England  But 
In  the  .'■"ovlet  Union  he  "would  support  the 
.Soviet  Union,  the  Red  Army,  the  S<jvlct  Slate 
against  all  Its  enemies  "  (p  289). 

Trotzky.  who  called  the  Soviet  bureaucra- 
cy "the  most  Inquisitorial  system  of  all  time" 
(p.  483 >.  nevertheless  preferred  It  to  democ- 
racy. The  removal  of  Soviet  bureaucracy  was 
exclusively  a  Communist  concern  Like  Kar- 
delj  or  Djilas  12  years  later.  Trotzky  thought 
that: 

"So  long  as  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  has  rot 
been  rem  >ved  by  the  proletariat  •  •  •  it  ful- 
fills a  necessary  function  In  the  defense  of 
the  workers' state  "  (p  493). 

Tlie  USSR  "repre.»enta  a  tremendous 
step  forward  In  the  devclopmrnt  of  man- 
kind," and  thus  every  Communist  has  "the 
absolute  duty  •  •  •  to  defend  the  USSR 
against  Imperialism  despite  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy" ( p  476i . 

Cfjunsel  Goldman  wanted  It  all  tpelled  o\it  ■ 

"TTien  your  answer  is  that  you  are  willing 

to  collaborate   with  St.illn   In  defending   the 

S<ivlet  Union  against  the  capitalist  enemies? 

••     .    Absolutely  "  (p  292). 

Another  pertinent  ca.«e  Is  the  spilt  In  the 
Commtnilst  Party  In  the  United  States  in 
1929.  which  followed  the  purge  ordt-red  by 
Stalm,  The  expelled  dtsstdenis  farmed  a 
new  party  named  the  Communist  Party  of 
America  (Opposition),  and  4  ye.irs  lat^r  one 
of  them.  Bertram  D  Wolfe,  defined  (In  his 
booklet  What  Is  the  Communist  Opposi- 
tion) their  stand  toward  the  ofBclal  Com- 
munist Party  of  America; 

■  W'e  did  not  choore  expulsion.  Too  many 
of  the  best  years  of  our  lives  went  Into  the 
building  of  the  Communist  Paily;  It  means 
too  much  to  accept  expulsion  lightly  •  •  • 
we  fight  for  readmlsslon.   •    •    • 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
Stales  (Opposition)  is  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  of  the  United  Slates  and  of 
the    International   Coffimunist   movement. 

"Its  dlfTcrences  with  the  official  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist 
International  are  not  differences  of  basic 
principles  and  fundamental  alms."  ■» 

If  we  substituted  Tito  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  for  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  (Opposition)  In  Wolf e  s 


test,  the  statement  would  as  faithfully  re- 
flect Tito's  relationship  to  Moscow,  after 
1948  as  well  as  before.  But  we  do  not  need 
to  do  that.  We  can  turn  to  Tito  himsell 
and  his  top  aides. 

Titos  biography  by  hU  chief  of  propa- 
ganda. Vladimir  Dedljer,"  Is  a  source  not 
only  of  gross  misinformation  but  also  of 
valuable  information.  Western  Tltolsts 
never  tire  of  repeating  how  Tito  rebelled 
against  Moscow's  Imperialism  In  1948  Actu- 
ally Titos  rebellion  Is  of  much  older  date. 
When,  after  14  years,  he  went  to  Moscow  in 
1936.  "It  was  ob\ious  that  the  Comintern 
was  not  ket-ping  to  democratic  principles'* 
(TIU),  p.  104).  He  "witnessed  a  great  many 
Injustices"  (p.  105)  and  was  apparently 
deeply  impressed  by  Communist  ugly  reality. 
"My  whole  being  rebelled  against  what  I 
saw  In  Moscow'  (p.  106). 

Did  Tito  renounce  communism  because  of 
tliat?  On  the  coiiUary.  he  decided  to  work 
for  its  expansion  in  the  world: 

"I  saw  all  these  tilings  tl»en  •  •  •  but  It 
was  my  revolutionary  duty  at  the  time  not 
to  criticize  and  not  to  help  alien  propaganda 
against  that  country,  for  at  tli.it  time  It  was 
tiie  only  c»)unlry  where  a  revolution  had 
been  carried  out  and  where  s<x-lallsm  had  to 
be  built.  I  considered  propaganda  should 
not  be  made  against  that  country;  that  my 
duty  was  to  make  propaganda  In  my  own 
country  for  socialif  m  '   ip    106). 

Bo,  wiien  he  was  appointed  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Communirt  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
by  Stalin,  he  organlz,ed  llie  party  along  Uie 
following  principles; 

"The  Soviet  Union  was  a  l>eacon  for  all 
us  Communists,  our  mam  pillar  of  supjiort. 
proof  that  what  we  were  working  for  was 
no  Utopia.  •  •  •  That  is  why  we  had  issued 
special  instructions  to  popularize  the  Soviet 
Union  In  ovir  country.  We  had  prepared 
special  brochures,  books,  lectures.  It  wiis  Uie 
bulk  of  our  nctlvity.  If  commanded  the  bulk 
ul  our  funds"  (p.  118). 

Tito,  who  "knew  Soviet  methods  better 
than  anyone  el.se  In  Yugr^slavla.  (p  41C) 
apparently  had  no  Commui»lht  qualms  of 
con-science  In  remaining  faithful  to  Uie  cause 
symbolized  by  the  U.  S.  S  H  Moreover,  he 
explicitly  declared  on  an  occasion  when  his 
sycophants  were   glorifying  him: 

"I  owe  to  our  party  every  achievement  1 
have  made  I  w;is  an  Ignorant  young  man 
and  llie  party  Uxik  me.  educated  me.  made 
me  a  man.     I  owe  it  everything'   (p.  418). 

Notdless  to  say  that  the  parly  which  edu- 
cated Tito,  apixilnted  him  to  the  p^jst  of 
Secretary  Creneral  of  the  CPY  and  Installed 
him  in  power  in  Bvlgrade  was  the  AU-Union 
Communist  Parly  (  bolshevik  » . 

In  the  1948  55  perliid  any  accusation  of 
the  U  S  .S  R  by  the  Yugo.slav  Communl,':ts 
was  taken  as  a  proof  of  their  irrevocable 
break  with  Moscow.  Tito  and  company, 
however,  were  not  the  least  excited. 
KardelJ,  In  a  speech  presenting  the  main 
Ideas  "for  transforming  the  country  In- 
to •••  a  humanistic.  Socialist  society,  as 
opposed  to  •  •  •the  degenerated,  reac- 
tionary, and  power-drunk  S-^vlet  system."  " 
warned  against  what  had  happened  In 
Russia : 

"When  workers  relinquished  their  power, 
to  bureaucrats,  as  was  the  ca*e  after  Lenin's 
death  In  Russia,  bureaucracy  ultimately  en- 
slaved the  workers  and  destroyed  the  rights 
that  they   had  won  In  the  revoluti(jn  " 

Lenin  died  in  1924.  Tlie  Tito-Kremlin  rift 
occurred  In  1948  The  degeneration  of  the 
revolution  Into  bureaucracy  In  the  U.  S  8.  R. 
did  not  prevent  KardelJ  from  blindly  follow- 
ing Moscow's  orders  for  24  years,  and  asking 
.  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  Sad- 
chlkov  (In  1945),  to  view  Yugoslavia  as  a 
future  "constituent  part  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 


Mosha  Plyade,  another  of  the  big  five, 
painted  In  his  speech  of  August  16.  1951,  a 
very  black  jilcture  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

"In  1936.  1937,  and  1938,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  were  killed  over  3  million  peo- 
ple.    Tliey    didn't    belong    to    the    bourgeoi- 


sie 


tliey  were  Cominuni.sts 


All 


•»  Quoted  by  Fred  BusbeT.  Representntlve 
from  Illinois.  In  the  Concrfsstonal  Record 
volume  99,  purl  8.  page  11121. 


•••  Vladimir  Dedljer,  Tito  (New  York:  Simon 
&  Schuster.  1953). 

»•  New  York  Times,  April  8.  1952,  dispatch 
of  M.  Handler. 


those  who  refused  to  bow  their  heads  to 
Stalin  were  murdered  under  the  names  of 
sple.s,  Fascists,  and  Hitlerite  agents    "** 

Which  did  not  prevent  Plyade.  Tito,  and 
the  rest  of  them  from  accepting  the  Hltler- 
Stalln  part  of  August  23.  1939.  "like  disci- 
plined Communists."*  from  glorifying  the 
U  S.  S  R.  as  "the  citadel  of  democracy  '  and 
from  shaking  hands  with  the  murderers  of 
(at  least)  3  million  Communists,  on  May  26. 
1955.  after  7  years  of  deep-seated  conflict  and 
strife. 

Tlie  theory  of  historical  materialism,  which 
has  explained  very  little,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  changing  a  great  deal  In  the  social 
reality  of  the  world.  More  than  anything 
else,  it-s  relentless  Insistence  on  the  Imminent 
advent  of  communism  has  attracted  and 
mesmerized  many  people  Into  becoming  most 
obedient  tools  and  effective  weapons  for  the 
realization  of  the  imminent  Communist 
society. 

THE    MEANING    OF    MARXIAN    DIALECTICS 

The  dialectic  principle,  borrowed  from 
Hegel,  plays  an  even  more  Important  part  in 
the  Communist  political  strategy.  In  tlie 
same  way  as  the  tlieory  of  historical  malerial- 
l.'m  Is  used  not  to  Interpret  events,  but  to 
create  events,  the  law  of  dialectics  is  used  not 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  social  change, 
but  to  achieve  political  purjxises.  By  taking 
the  iX)8lilon  that  the  scientific  laws  of  social 
change  are  stronger  than  any  social  class  and 
political  system  In  history,  but  the  Com- 
munist Party  stronger  than  those  laws.  Com- 
munists have  made  of  dialectics  the  magic 
w?apon  which  knows  no  nbataclcs  and  for 
which  there  are  no  Insoluble  problems. 

Marxian  dialectics  has  to  defend  the  power 
of  the  working  class,  1.  e  .  the  C<jmmunlf^t 
Party.  It  has  to  prove  that  all  enemies  of 
the  Communist  Party  are  wrong,  morally 
corrtijH  and  politically  reactionary;  that  in- 
consistencies in  Communist  practice  and  de- 
viations from  Communist  theory  are  not  In- 
consistencies and  not  deviations,  that  mis- 
takes In  political  forecast  are  not  mistakes. 
that  failures  of  Communist  policy  are  not 
failures.  The  Communist  Party  can  never 
be  WTong.  These  and  antitheses  may  be 
what  they  want.  But  there  is  In  all  Issues 
and  in  all  cases  only  one  fxissib'.e  synthesis: 
The  Interest  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
real  substructure  of  Marxism-Lenlnism- 
Stalinism  is  not  the  production  of  material 
goods,  but  the  interest  of  Communist  power. 
Everything  else — theories,  jjrlnclples,  man- 
kind— Is  superstructure,  which  can  only  in- 
teract, i.  e,  help  formulate.  In  a  concrete 
priiiUcal  and  historical  situation,  the  Com- 
munist interest.  To  paraphrase  the  Marxism 
formula  about  the  relatlonslilp  between  con- 
sciousness and  being,  we  could  say:  It  Is  not 
science  and  the  Interests  of  mankind  which 
determine  Communist  policy,  but  the  In- 
terest of  the  Communist  Party  determines 
science  and  the  Interests  of  mankind. 

Let  us  start  with  the  Marxism  theory  of  the 
state.  The  state  Is  not  the  representative 
of  the  Interests  of  all  classes,  of  the  whole 
society,  but  the  Instrument  of  class  oppres- 
sion. Consequently  Marxists  are  against  the 
state.  The  state  must  disappear.  But  when 
they  seize  power,  the  state  becomes  mightier 
than  ever.  Is  that  a  contradiction?  It  l.s 
Just  dialectical  thinking.  "We  are,"  says 
Stalin,  "for  the  withering  away  of  the  state. 
And  yet  we  also  believe  in  the  proletarian 
dicUitorship  which  represents  the  strongest 
and  mightiest  form  of  state  power  that  has 
existed  up  to  now.     To  keep  on  developing 


state  power  In  order  to  prepare  the  condi- 
tions for  the  withering  away  of  state  power — 
that  Is  the  Marxist  formula.  Is  it  contradic- 
tory? Yes,  contradictory.  But  the  contra- 
diction Is  vital,  and  wholly  reflects  the  Marx- 
ist dialectic.  •  •  •  Whoever  has  not  under- 
stood this  feature  of  the  contradictions  be- 
longing to  our  transitional  time,  whoever  has 
not  understood  this  dialectic  of  historical 
procetsefc.  that  i>erson  Is  dead  to  Marxism. "•• 

The  same  "dialectlcar"  thinking  applies  to 
democracy.  Communists,  considering  that 
there  can  be  no  freed(jin  as  loi:g  as  there  Is 
a  state,  are  never  satisfied  with  elections  in 
democratic  countries.  Under  capitaUsm.  peo- 
ple are  inevitably  robbed  of  their  democratic 
rights,  since  bourgeois  democracy  Is  actually 
the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie.  So  do 
they  give  freedom  to  people  when  they  seize 
power?  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  very  blunt:  those 
wlio  are  for  communism  are  "the  people." 
tliose  who  are  against  the  Communists  are 
"the  reactionaries,"  "the  henchmen  of  im- 
perialism." Thus  "the  democratic  system  is 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  ranks  of  the 
l>eople.  giving  them  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  association.  The  right 
to  vote  is  gi%en  only  to  the  people,  not  to 
the  reactionaries."  What  then  is  commu- 
nism, democracy  or  dictatorship?  Neither 
and  both,  explains  Mao  Tse-tung:  "These 
two  things,  democracy  for  the  i>eople  and 
dictatorship  for  the  reactionaries,  when  com- 
bined, constitute  the  people's  democratic 
dictatorship."  " 

Djilas,  before  his  eloquence  severed  his 
Units  with  dialectics,  thought  about  democ- 
racy even  more  "dialectlcaliy  "  than  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  At  the  elections  of  1950  tliere  were  no 
opposition  candidates.  Djilas  asked:  "Is  that 
democratic?  "  and  answered  In  the  afllrma- 
tive: 

"In  our  era.  the  bourgeosle  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  further  development  of  production 
forces.  •  •  •  Therefore  Its  candidates  would 
only  be  a  superfluous  hindrance.  •  •  • 
Therefore,  the  nonexistence  of  opcKasltlon 
candidates  here  Is  not  proof  of  lack  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  elections  and  the  whole  state 
system,  but  the  opposite:  It  Is  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  working  class  and  working 
masses,  proof  that  our  democracy  is  a  con- 
sistently p>eople'8  democracy,  that  it  is  con- 
sistently for  the  p>eople."  " 

Are  not  Communists  against  oppression? 
Of  course.  That  is  the  leading  Idea  of  the 
Communlfct  Manifesto.  But  is  the  reality  of 
the  Soviet  Union  not  a  most  flagrant  denial 
of  Marxian  humanism?  Factunlly.  yes;  Dia- 
lectlcaliy. no.  Felix  Dzerzhinsky.  the  first 
chief  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  Cheka.  was 
quite  a  "dialectician":  "One  must  have  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  necessity  to  meet 
death  for  the  sake  of  life,  to  go  into  slavery 
for  the  sake  of  freedom,  and  have  the 
strength  to  survive  the  whole  hell  of  life  with 
open  eyes,  feellne  In  your  heart  the  great 
sublime  hymn  of  beauty,  truth  and  happi- 
ness wrung  from  life."  " 

The  same  dialectical  logic  applies  to  war. 
Of  CLUr.tp.  the  CommunL'ts  are  against  war. 
But  only  as  long  as  war  does  not  serve 
Communist   purposes.     As   soon   as   war   can 


'  Dedljer,  op  cit..  p  106. 
Ibid,  p.  128. 


♦The  Yugoslav  Communist  leaders  have 
never  held  any  other  view  but  this  on  the 
wltherln?!:  of  the  state.  Their  full  Stalinist 
unanimity  on  the  subject  Is  especially  appar- 
ent when  Tito's  stand,  expressed  in  his  rebuke 
of  Djilas  during  the'debate  (January  1954  >  on 
Djilas'  deviation,  is  compared  with  Djilas' 
views  expressed  In  his  heretical  articles  (Au- 
gust 1953-January  1954) . 

*■  Mao  Tse-tung  on  People's  Democratic 
Dictatorship  (Peking:  Foreign  Langruage 
Press.  1951) ,  p.  16. 

"  Mllovan  Djilas.  On  New  Roads  of  Social- 
ism (Belgrade,  1950) ,  pp.  5-6. 

« Dzerzhlnsky's  Letters,  quoted  In  Igor 
Gouzenko's  Pall  of  a  Titan  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1954),  p.  rj20. 
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be  used  to  promote  communism,  they  are  for 
war.  "The  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  Is  opposed 
to  an  Imperialistic  war."  solemnly  declares 
Karl  Radek.  "It  recognizes  as  equlUble  only 
one  war.  the  war  for  the  defense  of  social- 
ism, the  war  of  the  enslaved  peoples  for 
their  liberation."  "  Mao  Tse-tung  thinks 
the  same,  of  course,  but  expresses  it  In  sim- 
pler words.  "We  are  for  the  abolition  of 
wars.  War,  we  dont  need  It.  But  war  can 
bs  abolished  only  through  war.  Thus,  M 
you  want  to  do  away  with  rifles,  grab  your 
rine."  " 

Are  Communists  for  or  against  the  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  of  peoples? 
Naturally,  they  are  the  only  true  supporters 
and  most  ferverent  champions  of  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  peoples.  But  let 
us  never  forget  dialectics.  The  question  of 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination 
"Is  not  an  l.solated  and 'separate  question, 
but  part  of  the  general  question  of  the  pro- 
letarian revolution,"  says  Stalin.  "Thus  the 
national  question  can  be  solved  only  In  con- 
nection with  and  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
letarian revolution."  ••  Stalin  quotes  Lenin: 
"The  particular  iK)stuhites  of  democracy, 
among  them  self-determination,  are  not 
s^jmething  absolute,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
general  democratic  •  •  •  world  movement. 
In  some  cases  the  small  part  may  conflict 
with  the  whole,  and  then  It  must  be  re- 
jected "      (Lenin,  vol.  XIX.  pp.  237-258.) 

Everything  mu.'it  be  viewed  and  assessed 
from  the  "viewpoint  of  the  interests  of  the 
revolutionary  movement."  The  struggle  of 
the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  Is.  regardless  of 
his  monarchlstlc  views,  a  revolutionary 
struggle,  "because  It  weakens,  dissolves  and 
undermines  Imperialism."  The  same  applies 
to  the  struggle  of  Egyptian  merchants  and 
"bourgeois  Intellectuals."  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Conversely,  the  British  labor  gov- 
ernment Is  pursuing  a  "reactionary  strup^le" 
In    Egypt    In    spite    of    being    for   socialism." 

Marx  was.  In  the  forties  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, for  the  national  movement  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Hungarians,  but  against  the  na- 
tional movement  of  the  C/echs  and  the 
south  Slavs,  because  the  latter  were  "reac- 
tionary peoples  ■  and  the  former  "revolution- 
ary pyeoples."  *• 

Thus,  the  right  of  peoples  to  freedom.  In- 
dependence and  self-determination  Is  recog- 
nized only  If  and  when  It  serves  the  Interests 
of  the  Communist  revolution  and  consolida- 
tion of  Communist  power.  Stalin  could  not 
be  more  outspoken: 

"There  are  occasions  when  the  right  of 
self-determination  conflicts  with  the  •  •  • 
higher  right  — the  right  of  the  working  class 
that  has  assumed  power  to  consolidate  Its 
power.  In  such  cases — this  must  be  said 
bluntly— the  right  to  self-determination  can- 
not and  must  not  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  by  the  working  class  of  Its  right  to 
dictatorship.  The  former  must  give  way  to 
the  latter.  That,  for  instance,  was  the  case  In 
1920,  when  In  order  to  defend  the  power  of 
the  working  class,  we  were  obliged  to  march 
on  Warsaw."  '" 

What  Is  the  Communist  stand  on  the 
problem  of  colonies?  Although  this  Is  only 
a  special  aspect  of  the  national  problem.  It 
deserves  particular  attention.     According  to 


Stalin,  this  is  the  correct  formulation  of  the 
problem:  can  the  revolutionary  possibilities 
inherent  In  the  revolutionary  liberation 
movements  of  oppressed  countries  ("colonies 
and  dependent  countries ")  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  Imperialism  and 
carrying  out  the  proletarian  revolution. 
"The  national  movement  of  oppressed  coun- 
tries must  not  be  evaluated  from  the  view- 
point of  formal  democracy,  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  real  results  In  the  general 
balance  of  the  struggle  against,  Imperial- 
ism."'" 

The  October  revolution  has  clearly  Indi- 
cated the  path  to  follow  It  has  'shaken 
imperialism  not  only  In  the  centers  of  Its 
rule,  (butl  It  has  dealt  a  blow  In  the  rear- 
guard of  Imperialism  •  •  •  In  the  colonial 
and  dependent  countries""  and  thus  "en- 
dangered the  very  existence  of  world  capital- 
ism In  Its  entirety."''  As  long  as  capitalism 
exists.  Communists  must  not  tire  proclaim- 
ing the  right  to  seces.slon  of  the  colonics. 
But  aa  soon  as  capitalism  and  imperialism 
are  destroyed,  the  "liberated"  coUjnies  nnist 
strive  to  become  constituents  parts  of  the 
"unified  world  economy.""  The  colonies 
must  become  "Independent"  only  In  order  to 
break  up  the  "imperialist  unity"  and  become 
parts  of  the  Communist  "unity."  Separa- 
tion and  fusion  (unification)  of  colonies  are 
obviously  not  opposed  to  each  other  In 
Marxian  dialectics.  "We  preach  separation." 
says  Lenin,  "although  the  evolution  Is  to- 
ward the  fusion  of  nations  •  •  •  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  preach  •  •  •  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  although  all 
evolution  goes  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
domination  by  force  of  one  part  of  society 
over  the  other."  '•' 

Colonies  must  be  free— from  capltall.sm. 
But  they  nivist  me  "united" — under  com- 
munism. That  Is  the  gist  of  the  Communist 
dialectic  stand  on  the  question  of  colonies 
and   "oppressed  countries." 

Are  CommiuUsts  nationalists  or  Interna- 
tionalists? Do,  especially.  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists serve  the  cause  of  International  pro- 
letariat or  the  Interests  of  their  country? 
Tito's  answer  Is  a  gem  of  "dlalecticlsm." 
"As  to  whether  or  not  we  are  nationalists. 
I  can  state  the  following:  we  are  nation- 
allots  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  necessary  to  de- 
velop among  our  people  a  healthy  socialistic 
patriotism,  and  socialistic  patriotism  In  Us 
essence  Is  lnternatloi>allsm."  •• 

How  about  the  right  of  veto  In  the  U  N. 
Security  Council?  Is  that  a  democratic 
right?  No.  says  Ales  B:>bler.  But  dlalectl- 
cally  It  Is  democratic,  because  "after  World 
War  II  a  new  great  power  h.as  Joined  the 
circle  of  great  powers  •  •  •  and  Its  very 
social  structure  •  •  •  Imposes  upon  It  the 
historical  role  of  being  the  champion  of  the 
equality  of  States  •  •  •  of  the  sovereignty 
of  peoples  •  •  •  and  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  the  privileges  of  great  powers."  *• 

The  Soviet  Union  Is,  then,  defending  an 
undemocratic  institution  for  the  sake  of 
democracy?  Exactly.  "The  Soviet  dele- 
gation •  •  •  la  using  that  privilege  in  the 
Interest  of  that  equality  among  U.  N.  mem- 
bers •  •  •  by  preventint;  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can   Imperialist    bloc    from    becoming   •   •   • 


"  Karl  Radek.  "The  Bases  Of  Soviet  For- 
eign Policy."  The  Foreign  Affairs  Reader 
(r?ew  York:    Harper  &  Bros.,  1947).  p.  181. 

•■■■Quoted  from  his  Select  Works  (vol.  II. 
p.  262)  In  the  French  periodical  Preuves, 
May  1956,  pp.  1-3. 

'«  Problenis  of  Leninism.  Belgrade  edition, 
p.  56. 

•'  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

*^Ibld. 

*"  J.  Stalin.  Report  on  National  Factors  In 
Party  and  State  Development,  delivered  at 
the  12th  Congress  of  the  RCP.  April  192.3, 
published  In  Marxism  and  the  National  and 
Colonial  Question,  p.  168. 


"'  Marxism  and  the  National  and  Colonial 
Question,  p.  58. 

"'  Ibid  .  p.  185. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

"'Ibid.,  p.  59. 

"Quoted  by  Mllovan  DJIIas.  Lonlne  et  Les 
Rapports  Entre  Etats  Soclalistes  (Paris,  Le 
Livre  Youit;oslave.  1949),  p.  111. 

""On  Nationalism  and  Internationalism." 
address  delivered  befcjre  the  Slovene  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  November  16.  1948. 
p.  14. 

**  Ales  Bebler,  La  Classe  Ouvrl6re  et  le  Prin- 
cipe de  la  Souverolnet^  des  Peuples  Dans  les 
Rapports  Internallonaux  (Paris,  1950^,  p.  28. 


the  absolute  master  of  the  U.  N.  and   •    •   • 
1  using  1    It  for  lis   political   ends."  •' 

In  1921.  after  the  application  of  Commu- 
nist principles  In  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try had  ruined  Russia  economically.  Lenin 
introduced  the  new  economic  policy  which 
was  a  gasp  for  capitalist  fre.sh  air.  Was  that 
measure  contrary  to  communism?  Actuiilly. 
yes.  but  "dlalectlcally'  no.  since  without  It 
the  regime  could  not  have  survived  "Pres- 
ent-day Marxists  hold  •  •  •  that  the 
N  E  P  was  the  dialectical  antithesis  of  'War 
communism'  of  which  Stalin's  policy  from 
1925  onward  represenU  the  bynthesU  - 
Carew  Hunt  is  right;  "Thus  are  the  defeaU 
of  communism  converted  Into  It^  vic- 
tories "  " 

The.se  few  examples  of  Marxist  "dialecti- 
cal" thinking  seem  to  be  lndlbi>ensable  to 
under^tand  properly  the  nature  of  the  alms 
and  of  the  methods  of  Communists  What- 
ever other  elements  the  Communist  doc- 
trine may  contain  ( "scientific.  '  economic, 
social,  egalitarian),  tt  is  essentially  and  pri- 
marily a  leleologlcal  political  doctrine,  where 
everything  Is  subordinated  to  the  Interest  of 
seizing  power  and  holding  power  by  ruth- 
lessly annihilating  ail  enemies  This  Is  the 
starling  point  In  all  attempts  to  understand 
Communist  policies  and  Communist  the- 
ories. 

Communist  "science"  (Marxism -Leninism) 
Is  thoroughly  teleologlcal,  serving  the  Inter- 
est of  Communist  power.  Tlie  practice  of 
Communist  power  and  the  chaHenge  of  new 
Communist  conquests  set  the  direction,  the 
t.u>k  and  the  scope  of  further  "scientific" 
Communist  deveIoi)ment 

In  Igor  Oouzenko's  Fall  of  a  Titan,  the 
hero  of  the  novel,  the  young  Sftvlet  historian 
Novlkov.  explains  the  Communist  concept 
of  fic;entlfic  objectivity: 

"  'So  what  Is  the  highest  obJectlTlty?* 
Onrln  repeated  the  question  to  Novlkov. 
•    •    • 

"Novlkov  raised  his  head,  his  face  was 
serious  •  •  •  open.  •  •  •  •Mrxl.ini.  the 
party.'  he  replied  precisely  M'-rxlsm  de- 
mands partvlsm  from  the  historian,  to  under- 
stand It  as  the  highest  form  of  objectivity,  to 
repudiate  the  acceptance  of  Bptiarent 
facts.  •  •  •  Hl.'torical  facta  •  •  •  are  no 
more  than  stones  and  bricks;  only  a  well- 
trained  Marxist  can  create  oi  this  material  a 
graceful  edifice. 

"  'Therefore,  according  to  you.  historical 
facts  are  like  the  pawns  on  the  board  they 
can  be  combined  and  moved  around  without 

end  ■ 

"  "Tlint's  putting  It  t<X5  »lmply.  but  near 
the  truth,"  replied  Novokov"  i  pp    190-191). 

It  Is  g(x>d  to  bear  In  mind  this  point  In 
the  development  and  final  solution  of  the 
Tltolst  problem. 

TACTICS 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  movement 
w'.ilch  has  such  an  ambitious  ultimate  aim: 
To  change  the  whole  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  order  In  the  world  so  as 
to  enable  mankind  to  take  "for  the  first  time 
In  Its  history  •  •  •  Its  f.ite  Into  Its  own 
hands""  must  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  Ita 
strategy  and  tactics.     And  it  does 

However,  the  West  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  question  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  narrow  circle  of  experts,  what  the 
political,  cultural  and  Intellectual  leaders  of 
the  Free  World  know  about  Communist 
tactics  Is  little  more  than  a  few  common- 
places regarding  their  rulhlessnese.  cunning 
and  versatility. 

The  failure  to  study  Communist  tactics 
was  Induced  by  the  failure  to  realize  the 
political  nature  of  communism  A  scien- 
tific   theory    explaining   social   life   does   not 


•   Ibid  .  p    31. 

"C   Hunt,  op  c!t  ,  p  21. 

■"The  Program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, adopted  at  the  Sixth  World  Con- 
gress, Sept.  1.  19.:B.  In  Moscow. 
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require  any  tactics.  An  Ideology  aiming  at 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world,  does. 

The  Communist  movement  declared  a  de- 
cisive w^r  against  the  entire  bourgeois 
world  ~  r08  years  ago  with  the  publication 
of  the  Conununlst  Manifesto.  And  they 
immediately  gave  a  clear  warning  that  the 
transition  of  the  world  dictatorship  of  Im- 
perlallEin  to  the  world  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  extends  over  a  long  period  of 
proletarian  struggles  with  defeats  as  well  as 
victories."'  nie  Communist  w.ar  against 
free  si^clety  Is  a  perpetual  war  by  all  con- 
ceivable means.  A  war  without  compromise, 
third  road  or  third  stjlutlon.  This  ptjlnt 
has  been  emphasized  from  the  Communist 
Manifesto  U)  Mao  Tse-tung.  who  says  "•  *  • 
the  Chinese  people  must  Incline  either 
toward  the  side  of  Imperialism  or  toward 
that  of  soclalUm.  There  can  be  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  it  Is  Impossible  to  sit  on 
the  fence;  there  Is  no  third  road.  •  •  • 
Not  only  In  China,  but  throughout  the 
world,  without  exception,  one  Inclines  either 
toward  Imperialism  or  toward  soclalUm. 
Neutrality  Is  merely  a  camouflage;  a  third 
road  does  not  exist."  •* 

The  Communist  Party  has  no  other  in- 
terests thfin  those  of  the  working  class."" 
The  dlaletlcal  catch  Is  that  the  working 
class  can  achieve  nothing  unless  It  has  an 
experienced  leader  to  lead  It.  And  thit 
leader  Is  the  Communist  Party,  which  is  the 
leading  detachment  of  the  working  class, 
Its  main  fortrers.  Its  strategic  staff '•'  It 
must  stand  abovp  the  wurklng  class.  "■• 
The  party  Is  the  vanguard  of  the  working 
cla.'s  and  consists  of  the  l>est.  most  class- 
consrlous.  most  active  and  most  courageous 
members  of  that  class  •  •  •  It  Is  a  revo- 
lutionary organisation  bound  by  Iron  disci- 
pline. •  •  •  -  It  Is  the  political  leader  of 
the  working  clas.«  *■ 

To  understand  Communist  tactics  It  is 
neces.'ary  to  l>ear  in  mind  these  categorical 
statements  which  reve.il  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  CommunLst  Party  and  anyone 
el.«»e.  who  is  not  lii  the  party.  This  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  most  heated  discus- 
sions and  polemlf-s  among  Social  Democrats 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  And  after  the 
October  revolution  In  Russia  (1017).  It  has 
acquired  such  practical  significance  that 
l>ei)ln's  Leftism.  An  Infantile  Disorder  of 
Communism  (1920)  was  practically  devoted 
to  elucidating  In  unmistakable  terms,  this 
essential  question.  With  .Stalin,  the  Com- 
munist master  strategist.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  to  make  clear  in  any 
question  and  any  action  the  leader  must  be 
the  Communist  Party,  and  the  action  mu5t 
serve  Communli-t  Interests  This  applies 
first  of  all  to  the  working  clafs  Itself  "Tlie 
party  mtist  not  be  confused  with  the  work- 
ing class."  says  Stalin,  because  that  wotild 
mean  lowering  the  party  and  destroying  It 
as  the  conscious  leader  of  the  working  class. 
The  party  must  lead  the  working  class  and 
direct  Its  struggle." 


*•  The  Theses  and  Statutes  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  international,  as  adopted  at  the 
Sscond  World  Congress,  July  17  to  August  7. 
1920.  In  Moscow.  Published  In  Blueprint  for 
World  Conquest,  p   71 

•■  Programme  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. Published  In  Blueprint  for  World  Con- 
quest  p    183. 

•"Mao  Tse-tung  on  People's  Democratic 
Dictatorship,  p    11 

»' Blueprint   for   World   Conquest,   p.   73. 

"History  of  the  All-Unlon  Communl.st 
Party  (b).  Serbian  edition.  (Belgrade,  1938). 
p    330. 

•  Problems  of  Leninism.  Serbian  edition, 
p    74 

•-  Blu-'prlnt.  pp   234  35. 

•■  Problems  of  Leninism,  Serbian  edition, 
p    75. 

•"History  of  the  All-Unlon  Communist 
Party,  p.  46. 


If  the  Communist  Party  Is  above  the  work- 
ing clu£s,  then  certainly  that  relationship 
of  hegemony  applies  a  fortiori  to  others. 
This  Is  precisely  what  Lenin  and  Stalin  as- 
sert. In  order  to  achieve  its  ends,  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  make  coalitions  with  any 
nonproletarlan  toilers  ^Lenin),  with  any- 
body. Including  bourgeois — the  history  of 
bolshevlsm,  before  and  after  the  October 
revolution  Is  full  of  shifts  and  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromises  with  other  parties. 
Including  the  bourgeois  parties.  (V.  J.  Lenin: 
La  Maladle  Infantile  du  Communlsme.  Edi- 
tion of  the  French  Communist  Party,  Paris. 
1945.  p.  41) — but  only  If  all  decisions  are 
In  Communist  hands.  Stalin  emphasizes: 
"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  the 
class  coalition  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
working  ma.sses  of  the  peasantry  for  the 
overthrow  of  capital,  for  the  final  victory  of 
aoclallsm.  on  the  condition  that  the  deter- 
mining force  of  that  coalition  Is  the  pro- 
letariat "  "•  "The  main  Idea  of  the  coali- 
tion between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasant- 
ry Is  the  Idea  of  the  hegemony  of  the  prole- 
tariat In  that  coalition."  '• 

The  Idea  of  unlng  non-Communlrts  for 
the  attainment  of  Communist  alms  Is  not 
new.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  In  the  Communist  Manifesto 
Marx  and  Engel.s  declare  that: 

"The  Communists  fight  for  the  attainment 
of  the  immediate  alms,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  momentary  Interests  of  the  working 
class;  but  In  the  movement  of  the  present, 
they  also  represent  and  take  care  of  the  fu- 
ture of  that  movement  In  France  the  Com- 
munists ally  themselves  with  the  social- 
democrats,  against  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal bourgeoisie   •    •    •. 

""In  Switzerland  they  suppxirt  the  radicals, 
without  Icx.ing  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
party  consists  •  •  •  partly  of  radical  bour- 
geois. 

"In  Poland  they  support  the  party  that 
insists  on  an  agrarian  revolution  as  the 
prime  condition  for  national  emancipa- 
tion  •    •    •. 

"In  Germany  they  fight  with  the  bour- 
geoisie whenever  It  acts  In  a  revolutionary 
way.  ag;iln.st  the  absolute  monarchy,  the 
feudal  squirearchy,  and  the  petty  buorgeoi- 
sie 

"But  they  never  cease,  for  a  single  Instant, 
to  Instill  Into  the  working  cla.ss  tlie  clearest 
posFlble  recognition  of  the  hostile  antago- 
nism between  the  bourgeoisie  .and  proletariat. 

"In  short,  the  Communists  e\erywhere 
support  every  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  existing  social  and  political  order 
ol   things." 

1903:       THE      BOLSHrVIK      PARTY       IS      FOUNDED; 
MINIMAL-MAXIMAL     TACTICS      ARE      BORN 

Half  a  century  of  exf>erlence  had  tauf^ht 
the  Communist  an  invaluable  lesson:  that 
"tactics  are  our  main  weapon"  (Zlnovlev). 
And.  significantly,  the  Congress  of  Briissels 
and  London  (1903)  of  the  Russian  Soclal- 
DemfK-ratic  Workers'  Party,  at  which  the 
Bolshevik  Party  was  founded,  was  also  the 
congrefs  which  unanimously  adopted  the 
thesis  on  the  minimal  and  maximal  pro- 
grams, which  Is  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  Communist  tactics.  Here  Is  what  the 
History  of  the  All-Unlon  Communist  Party 
(b)  ■'    says    about    the    program: 

"That  program  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
maximal  and  the  minimal  program.  The 
maximal  program  pertained  to  the  main  tasks 
of  the  working  class — the  socialist  revolu- 
tion, the  overthrow  of  the  capitalists'  rule, 
the  e';tiibllshment  of  the  dictatorship  cf  the 
proletariat.  The  minimal  program  pertained 
to  the  mo.st  Immediate  tasks  of  the  party, 
which   had   to   be  realized   before  the  over- 


throw of  the  capitalist  order,  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat; the  overthrow  of  Czarist  absolutism, 
the  creation  of  a  democratic  republic,  the 
introduction  of  the  8-hour  woricing  day  lor 
workers,  the  abolishment  of  all  remnants  of 
feudallBm  in  the  villages,  the  restitution  to 
the  peasants  of  all  the  land  "sectors")  which 
the  landlords  took  away  from  them." 

This  duality  of  program  and  line  of  action, 
proclaimed  by  the  Bolsheviks  In  1903.  be- 
came the  main  trait  of  Communist  tactics 
ever  since.  In  his  Two  Tactics  (1905)  Lenin 
had  expounded  with  his  customary  bluntnesa 
minimal-maximal  tactics;  If  non-Commu- 
must  be  used  to  remove  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  the  Communists:  "The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  party  Is  the  overthrow  of  capitalism 
and  the  establishment  of  socialism.  The  im- 
mediate aim  is  the  overthrow  of  czarisra 
and  tlie  establishment  of  a  democratic  order. 
And  since  capitalism  cannot  be  overthrown 
before  czarism  is  overthrown,  the  chief  task 
of  the  party  is  at  this  moment,  to  organize 
the  whole  working  cl.iss,  the  whole  people 
In  a  struggle  against  czarism  •  •  •  and  over- 
throw czarism,  as  the  first  and  serious  ob- 
stacle on  the  way  to  socialism."  "^ 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  vulnerable 
point  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Communist 
minimal-maximal  tactics:  if  non-Commu- 
nists see  through  the  minimal  program,  they 
will  t)e  warned  against  the  maximal  program 
and  they  will  resist  also  the  Communist 
minimal  program.  The  realization  of  the 
Communist  ultimate  aim  will  be  impossible 
or  infinitely  more  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Communist  rank-and-file  does 
not  see  beyond  the  minimal  program,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  exploit  the  revolutionary 
possibilities  of  favorable  moments  and  situa- 
tions, and  Communist  ends  will  never  t>e 
achieved.  Thus,  to  succeed,  the  Communist 
Party  must  never  allow  Its  non-Communist 
helpers  to  see  beyond  the  minimal  program, 
while  never  allowing  the  Communists  to 
forget  the  exclusive  final  ImpKirtance  of  the 
maximal  program. 

To  Insure  the  success  of  Communist  min- 
imal-maximal tactics,  Lenin  formulated  the 
basic  rule  for  their  application:  they  mus*  be 
adapted  to  the  ebb  and  tide  of  the  Cim- 
munlst  movement,  to  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  revolution.  When  a  revolutionary 
situation  is  developing,  the  party  advances 
certain  transitional  slogans  and  •  •  •  de- 
mands corresponding  to  the  concrete  situa- 
tion •  •  •  and  bent  to  the  revolutionary 
aim  of  capturing  power  and  of  overthrowing 
bourgeois  capitalist  society.'' 

Conversely:  When  the  revolutionary  tide 
Is  not  rising,  the  Communist  Parties  must 
advance  •  •  •  slogarLS  and  demands  that 
correspond  to  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
toilers.  But  in  any  case  they  must  com- 
bine them  with  the  fundamental  taslts  of 
the  Communist   International.  •* 

In  the  Bolihevlst  struggle  for  power  (1903- 
1917)  this  rule  w.is  applied  with  full  suc- 
cess. "^ 

On  the  ground  of  that  experience,  Lenin, 
in  his  Leftism,  the  Infantile  Disorder  of 
Communism  (1920).  stressed  the  vital  im- 
portance of  utterly  flexible  Communist  tac- 
tics for  the  realization  of  unchanged  Com- 
munist alms:  The  strictest  adherence  to 
Communist  ideas  must  be  united  with  the 
art  of  making  practical  compromises,  shifts, 
zlgz.ngs.  maneuvers  of  conciliation  and  with- 
drawal, In  short  all  the  maneuvers  necessary 
to  hasten  the  rise  to  political  power.  ^ 


••Problems  of  Leninism,  Serbian  edition, 
p    123. 

"Ibid  ,  p.  124. 

"  History  of  the  All-Unlon  Communist 
Party,  Serbian  edition,  pp.  41-42. 


■=  Ibid.,  Serbian  edition,  p.  35. 

"  Blueprint,  p.  239. 

"  Ibid  .  p.  240. 

'-  Problems  of  Leninism,  Serbian  edition, 
p.  64. 

=«  V.  I.  Lenin.  La  Maladie  Infantile  du 
Communlsme  (Paris,  194S),  p.  58. 
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Thus  the  "TTieses  and  Statutes  of  the 
Communist  International,"  which  were  for- 
mulated at  the  same  time  (1920).  elaborated 
on  Lenin's  views  and  gave  precise  tactical 
Instructions  to  all  Communist  parties  In  the 

world. 

Minimal-maximal  tactics  assume  an  ex- 
ceptional lmix)rtant  In  the  colonics,  where 
the  concealed  approach  Is  even  more  decisive 
for  the  success  of  communism.  "It  would 
be  extremely  erroneous  •  •  •  to  try  to  solve 
the  agrarian  problem,  according  to  pure 
Communist  principle.  •  •  •  The  revolution 
In  the  colonies  must  be  carried  on  with  a 
program  which  will  Include  many  petty 
bourgeois   reform   clauses,    such    as    division 

land,    etc."      However. from    this    It 

does  not  follow  at  all  that  the  leadership  of 
the  revolution  will  have  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  bourgeois  democrats.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  proletarian  parties  must  carry  on 
vigorous  and  systematic  propaganda  of  the 
Soviet  Idea  and  organize  the  peasants'  and 
workers'  Soviets  *  •  •  for  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  capitalist  order  throughout 
the  world."  '■'' 

Eight  years  later,  In  1928.  the  Programme 
of  the  Communist  International  designated 
as    the    central    task    In    the    colonics    the 
waging    of   "a    bold    and   consistent   struggle 
against  foreign  Imperialism."  under  the  garb 
of   a   struggle    "for    national    Independence." 
Once  the  Commiuusts  assume  the  leadership, 
that  struggle,   with  the  powerful   assistance 
of    Communist   countries,    would    "open    the 
way    for    their    direct    development    toward 
Socialism." '»       The      bourgeois      democratic 
revolution  would  gradually   be  transformed 
Into  a  socialist  revolution. 
m^       If  the  national  bourgeoisie  wanted  tempo- 
V   rarlly    to    coexist    and    collaborate    in    order 
^  better  to  preiiare  its  own  suicide.  It  was  most 
•  welcome.    "Temporary  agreements  |wlth  the 
*>    bourgeoise]    may  be  made  only  on  the  con- 
dition   that    they,    the    bourgeoisie,    do    not 
hamper  the  revolutionary  organization  of  the 
workers   and   peasants." 

Regarding  China,  the  Programme  declared 
with  obvious  satisfaction  that  the  mnUmal 
program,  "Sun-Yat-Senism,"  which  "ex- 
pressed the  Ideology  of  petty-bourgeois  dem- 
ocratic 'socialism.'  "played  a  very  useful 
role  In  the  first  stage  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion" •»   (1.  e.  maximal  program). 

In  every  country  the  minimal-maximal 
tactics  of  the  Communist  Party  must  be 
applied  In  accordance  v/lih  the  ebb  and  tide 
of  the  Communist  movement. 

The  maximal  program  Is  unchangeable, 
since  it  expres.'ses  "the  general  Interests  of 
communism."  which  Is  world  Communist 
dictatorship.  The  minimal  program  appears 
In  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  plans, 
which  express  the  strategic  and  tactical  In- 
terests of  communltm  In  concrete  situations, 
but  always  formulated  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
hasten  the  realization  of  the  maximal  pro- 
gram. 

THE     SEVENTH     WORLD    CONGRFSS     OF    THE    COM- 
MUNIST    INTERNATIONA!.:      "UNfTED     FRONTS" 

Thus,  when  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International — held  In  Moscow, 
from  July  25  to  Augu.st  20.  igs.'i — In  answer 
to  the  questions  "How  can  fascism  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  ix)wer"  and  "How 
can  fascism  be  overthrown  where  It  has  been 
victorious?"  proclaimed  imited  fronts  as  the 
solution,  It  was  not  Innovating.  It  was  only 
applying,  very  consequently,  the  principle  of 
minimal-maximal  tactics,  with  all  Us  Im- 
plications. The  rise  of  Hitler  to  power  In 
Germany  represented  not  only  a  military- 
political  threat  to  the  center  of  world  com- 
munism, but  It  was  a  great  Ideological-po- 
litical defeat  In  the  country  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  m  the  country  where  so  many  Marx- 


ist battles  were  fought  over  n  period  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  coimtry  of  Karl 
Llebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  where  the 
revolutionary  actions  and  turmoil  of  1919 
had  encouraged  the  highest  bolshevik  hopes. 
Georgl  Dlmltroff,  who  made  the  main  re- 
port at  the  congress."^  admitted:  "Fascl.sm 
U  able  to  attract  the  ma.'ises  becau.<!e  It  dema- 
gogically appeals  to  their  most  urgent  needs 
and  demands"  Although  Stalin  said  that 
"there  was  not  an  atom  of  socialism  in  na- 
tional socialism,  and  Comrhunlsts  systemati- 
cally avoid  using  the  word  national  socialism, 
but  speak  Instead  of  "fascism  in  Germany," 
Dlmltroff  could  not  help  j)olntlng  to  the 
danger:  "The  German  Fascists  •  •  •  try  to 
exploit  the  faith  In  revolution,  the  urge 
towards  foclall.sm.  which  live  In  the  hearts  of 
the  broad  masses  of  the  tollers  of  Germany." 
Thus,  as  many  tlme.s  before  and  after. 
Communists  were  making  temporary  ar- 
rangements with  the  bourgeoisie  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  final  victory  of  communism  over 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Dlmltroff  did  not  conceal  the  tactical  na- 
ture of  a  "Joint  action  with  other  parties 
fighting  again. t  fascism",  "We  Communists 
have  other  ultimate  alms  than  these  classes 
and  parties,  but.  In  struggling  for  our  alms, 
we  are  ready  to  fight  Jointly  for  such  Imme- 
diate tasks  which,  when  realized,  will  weaken 
the  position  of  fascism  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  proletariat"  Communists 
wanted  to  "defend  every  inch  of  the  bour- 
geol.s-democratlc  liberties."  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion, only  "because  the  Interests  of  the  class 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  so  dictate." 

To  make  this  point  clear.  Dlmltroff  stresses 
that  our  attitude  toward  bourgeois  demrnr- 
racy  Is  not  the  same  under  all  condition*. 
When  the  bourgeoisie  Is  standing  In  the  path 
of  c'ommunlsm.  It  must  be  f.  ught  mercilessly, 
as  happened  during  the  October  revolution 
In  Russia.  But  when  a  more  dangerous 
enemy,  fascism,  is  facing  communl.^m.  then 
the  bourgeoisie  must,  by  way  of  a  minimal 
program,  be  used  to  fight  the  common 
enemy.  However,  that  tactical  alliance  muet 
never  divert  Communists  from  the  struggle 
for  communism.  Dimltrolf  qucjtes  Lenin: 
"It  would  be  a  fundamental  mistake  to 
sur-pose  that  the  sfrnggle  for  democracy  can 
divert  the  proletariat  from  the  Socialist  rev- 
olution. •  •  •  On  the  contrary  •  •  •  the 
proletariat  will  be  unable  to  prepare  f^r  vic- 
tory over  the  bourgeoisie  unless  It  w.ges  a 
many-sided,  consistent,  and  revolutionary 
struggle  for  democracy." 

In  other  words,  to  reap  the  maximal  Com- 
munist harvest,  the  proletariat  nuust  sow 
minimal  democratic  seeds.  That  Is  precisely 
Dlmltroff  s  comment:  "These  words  should  be 
firmly  fixed  In  the  memories  of  all  our  cfim- 
rades.  bearing  In  mind  that  the  great  revolu- 
tions In  history  have  grown  out  of  small 
movements  for  the  defense  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  the  working  class." 

Dlmltroff  would  not  tolerate  even  a  eem- 
blance  of  equality  In  the  united-front  part- 
nership. All  non-Communists  were  simply 
harnes.sed  In  the  united  front  to  pull  the 
Communist  cart.  The  Communists  were 
ready  to  march  Jointly  with  the  Social-Dem- 
ocratic Parties  and  organizations  to  the 
struggle  against  fascism,  but  at  the  Fame 
time  they  were  waging  "an  Irreconcilable 
struggle  against  Social-Democratic  Ideology 
and  practice  of  compromise  with  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  consequently  also  against  any 
penetration  of  this  Ideology  Into  our  own 
ranks."  Therefore  "the  congress  Is  emphatic 
In  Its  demands  that  Communists  •  •  •  pursue 
a  definite,  active.  Bolshevik  policy  with  re- 
gard to  all  Internal  and  foreign  political 
questions  arising  In   their  country." 


'■  Blueprint,  pp.  130-131. 
"Ibid.  pp.  210-11.238. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  232-33. 


•"O.  Dlmltroff,  The  United  Front  Against 
Fascism  and  War  (New  York:  Workers'  Li- 
brary Publishers,   1935),  p.  7. 


The  Seventh  World  CongreeB  of  the  Com- 
munist International  was  not  tactically  at 
new  as  Dimltr(  ff  claimed,  since  It  was  simply 
adapting  to  a  new  situation,  created  by  the 
rise  of  national  Socialist  Germany— the  fun- 
damental tactical  minimal-maximal  princi- 
ple But  that  congress  undoubtedly  marks 
an  lmp<irtant  mllebtone  In  the  history  of 
the  Commimlst  movement,  since  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  united-front  tactics 
has  produced  results  far  beyond  expectations. 
Its  nrst  great  victory  was  achieved  In 
France  und»'r  the  People's  Front  govern- 
ments of  Leon  Blum  (1938  39),  which 
effectuated  such  a  thorough  moral  and  politi- 
cal disarmament  of  France  that  It  was  un- 
able to  give  an  answer.  In  deeds  or  In  words, 
to  the  disruptive  slogans-questions  of  the 
Hitlerite  propaganda:  For  whom?  and  Por 
what?   the   French   should    fight. 

In  other  countries  the  effects  of  the  united- 
fronts  political  poison  were  less  conspicuous, 
but  hardly  less  substantial.  The  main  result 
of  united  front  policy  and  propaganda  va« 
that  It  destroyed  the  self-reliance  of  peoples. 
It  shattered  their  faith  In  democracy.  It 
blunted  the  edge  of  their  opjxjsltlon  to  com- 
munism and  It  even  made  Communists  and 
communism  appear  as  the  ea^  lors  from 
f-usclsm.  I  e  .  national  Socialist  Germany.  In 
other  words.  It  prepared  the  psychological 
ground  for  the  greatest  tactical  Communist 
undertaking  since  1C48.  the  harnessing  of 
the  democracies  In  World  War  II,  to  win  the 
war  for  c^mm^ull.'■m. 

In  USj.  Dlmltroff  hnd  complained  that 
Communists  were  neglecting  national  values 
and  traditions,  leaving  It  to  Fascists  to  ex- 
ploit them  for  their  own  ends.  Immediately 
after,  the  U.  S  S.  R.  embarked  upon  an  In- 
creasingly nationalist  course.  After  20  year* 
Cif  proletarian  Internationalism,  there  was  a 
sharp  switch  to  Jtusslan  nationalism.  The 
ban  on  religion  w.is  relaxed  and  Russians 
had  somewhat  easier  access  to  the  opium 
for  the  people.  It  looked  almost  as  If  the 
Union  of  Scjvlct  Socialist  Republics  had  given 
way  to  a  national  Russia.  There  was  little 
talk  of  communism,  for  apparently  and  al- 
legedly something  more  Important  and  nvire 
general  was  Jeopardized  by  fascism:  human 
rights,  basic  political  freedoms  and  the  In- 
dependence of  nations.  Consequently,  any- 
body who  was  against  fascism  was  welcome 
to  Join  In  the  struggle. 

Taking  Communist  pronouncements  at 
their  face  value  and  divorcing  them  from 
the  dire  emergency  t  f  the  U.  S  8  R  .  the 
West  eagerly  welcomed  the  Cvjmmunlst  offer 
of  class  collaboration  and  united  front 
agn-lnrt  fascism.  While  the  West  was  raving 
about  the  democratic  conversion  of  the 
Communists,  they  were  simply  applying  once 
more  and  on  an  unprecedeiited  scale  their 
minimal-maximal  tactics.  The  CommunUt 
minimal  program  was  to  flght  fa.sclsm.  I.  e., 
to  defeat  N.izl  Germany  The  maximal  pro- 
gram was  to  further  communism.  To  dispel 
the  doubts  of  the  few  doubting  Tbomatcs 
of  the  Free  World.  Stalin  dissolved  the  Com- 
munist International  In  1943.  Now.  of 
course,  only  a  Fascl.st  agent  Could  doubt 
Stalin's  democratic   sincerity. 

What  the  democracies.  In  the  group  of  a 
sudden  political  amnesia,  had  completely 
overlooked  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  united  fronts,  that  their  participants 
must  not  be  •  •  •  antl-Communlst.  The 
united  fronts  were  deblgned  to  defend  and 
promote  communism.  In  the  Communist 
view  there  was  no  basic  difference  between 
western  democracy  and  fascism.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  bourgeois  world  and  capitalism. 
The  former  were  more  moderate  and  less 
daring.  The  latter  were  the  mo.^t  terroristic 
and  most  Imperialistic  elements  •  •  •  of  the 
ruling  bourgeoisie.  The  united  fronts  were 
devices  to  make  them  fight  and  mutually 
destroy  themselves  to  make  room  lor  com- 
munism. . 
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World  War  IT  was  a  triumph  of  unlted- 
frontlsm  on  an  International  scale.  Nazi 
Germany  was  defeated,  but  so  was  democracy. 
Tlie  minimal  program  was  realized,  but  so 
was  the  maximal  pr<igram.  The  Yalta  Dec- 
laration on  Liberated  Europe  (February 
1945)  spoke  of  the  right  of  "peoples  liberated 
from  the  domination  of  NiZl  Germany  and 
the  peoples  of  ,the  former  Axis  satellite  states 
In  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their 
pressing  political  and  economic  problems." 
It  spoke  of  their  right  to  "create  democratic 
institutions  of  their  choice."  It  spoke  of  the 
earliest  p-isslble  establishment  through  free 
elections  of  governments  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people;  It  spoke  of  "the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter."  of  "law.  peace,  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  general  well-being  of  all 
mankind." 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  the  Yalta  declara- 
tion was  the  minimal  Communist  program; 
It  was  the  tactical  line  of  the  U  8  S  R.  In 
February  1945  and  for  the  Immediate  future, 
leading  to  the  maximal  program,  the  commu- 
nlzallon  of  Furoi^e. 

In  1917.  Kerensky  and  Lenin  were  united 
In  their  stand  against  Czarist  autocracy. 
But  Kerensky  8  stand,  his  reforms  and  his 
demtx-ratic  revolutions  helplessly  fitted  Into 
Lenin's  plan  of  u^lng  the  bourgeois  revolu- 
tion only  as  a  stepping  stone  fur  the  Com- 
munist revolution. 

In  the  People's  Fronts  era.  precefl'.rg  World 
War  II.  EXiropean  non-Communists  bcllc\od 
that  the  Communists  had  undergone  a 
change  of  heart  and  that  the  unity  directed 
against  Nazi  Germany  was  serving  the  cause 
of  democracy.  In  fact,  by  dlsarmlnc.  moral- 
ly and  politically,  the  E^iropean  democratic 
countries  and  forces,  it  was  preparing  the 
grormd  for  the  triumph  of  communism  in 
World  War  II. 

In  1939  and  1940  the  conclurlon  of  the  Hit- 
ler-Stalin part,  thp  participation  of  the 
U  S  S.  R.  In  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
and  Its  foul  war  against  Finland  h;  d  con- 
siderably cool»'d  the  united  fmnt  ardo  of  the 
demrK-racles  However,  the  mlUt  .ry  succ'»«ses 
of  Nazi  Germany  In  the  same  period  and  the 
attack  on  the  U  S  S  R.  worked  Irresistibly 
toward  a  close  collaboration.  The  So%-leta 
and  their  agents  throughout  the  world  did 
not  lose  time  in  transforming  It  from  a  ])art- 
nershlp  fif  equality  Into  a  Communist -di- 
rected united  f.-ont.  uhose  minimal  program 
was  to  fight  and  defeat  N.nzi  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  whose  maximal  pn  gram  was  to 
spread  communism  In  as  many  countries  as 
possible. 

The  Fucccss  cf  the  mlnlmal-mnxlmal  tac- 
tics In  World  War  II  was  complete.  The  de- 
mocracies defeated  the  common  enemy  mili- 
tarily. b\n  were  themselves  defeated  ix'.ltl- 
caMy.    Tlie  only  winner  was  communism. 

T>ie  experience  of  World  War  II  and  after 
has  corrolxirated  to  the  fullest  what  was  ap- 
parent In  the  Rus.slan  revoUitlon  and  in  the 
exp>erlence  of  the  united  fronts  from  1035 
to  1939:  that  whenever  the  democracies 
have  no  other  program  than  the  Communist 
minimal  program  of  the  moment,  when 
they  have  no  principles,  program?,  and  plans 
of  action  utterly  diiTcrent  and  irreconcilably 
opp'ised  to  c<immuiilsm.  then  they  neces- 
sarily reduce  themselves  to  Commtuilst 
minimalists,  and  are  helpless  promoters  of 
Communist  maximal  alms.  What  demf>crat 
could  be  In  favor  of  Czarist  autocracy?  What 
democrat  could  be  against  fighting  the  Im- 
pending threat  of  Nazi  Germany?  What 
democrat  could  be  against  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  well  as  those  of 
Teheran  and  Yalta?  What  democrat  could 
be  against  agrarian  reform  In  China?  And 
today.  Is  not  the  Idea  of  two  different  po- 
litical and  social  systems,  peacefully  exist- 
ing side  by  side  and  without  the  one  Inter- 
fering In  the  affairs  of  the  other,  accep'^able 
to  the  democratic  mind? 

All  this,  from  an  abstract,  theoretical, 
democratic  viewpoint,  desirable,  or  at  least 
acceptable.  But  v^hlle  Conunuiuslb  formulate 


the  minimal  program  of  every  united  front 
so  that  It  must  be  directed  against  Com- 
munist enemies  and  must  not  at  any  price 
be  used  against  communism,  democrats  do 
not  see  beyond  the  minimum  program  and 
they  allow  the  Communists  to  use  them  as 
springboards  for  the  attainment  of  Com- 
munist objectives.  After  formulating  the 
minimal  program  in  any  given  political  situa- 
tion, the  main  problem  of  Communist  tactics 
Is  to  make  sure  that  non-C  immunlsts  take 
It  at  \\.s  face  value  and  that  the  Communist 
rank-and-file  never  confuse  It  with  the  one 
and  only  ultimate  aim — communism.  The 
aims  of  others  must  always  be  contained  In 
Communist  alms.  Communist  alms,  how- 
ever, must  never  be  confined  to  the  common 
platform  with  others.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Communist  tactics  Is.  then,  tliat 
Communists  must  never  cooperate  with  any- 
body on  any  other  basis  than  a  relatlon.sliip 
of  Communi.'^t  hegemony;  all  others  must  at 
all  costs  be  Induced  to  believe  In  the  Identity 
of  Communist  Interests  and  those  of  non- 
CommvinlEts.  and  wholeheartedly  "defend 
•  •  •  I  their  I  rights  by  defending  the  rlgiits 
of  the  Communists."  " 

In  the  Communist  strateiry  and  tactics — 
"the  science  of  directing  the  revolutionary 
strtiggle  of  the  proletariat  "-—the  art  of  con- 
cealing Communist  alms  behind  changing 
minimal  programs  and  harnessing  (under 
minimum  pretenses)  non-Communists  to 
pull  the  cart  of  the  Communliit  RevoUitlon 
has  played  an  over-Increasing  role.  After  the 
triumph  of  Comrrrunlst  minimal-maximal 
tactics  In  World  War  II.  they  have  acquired 
hisiorlcnl  Importance,  since.  In  our  coexis- 
tentlallst  era.  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communists  have  been  and  are  promoting 
communism  under  the  minimal  program. 

That  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
the  confusion  which  exists  today  in  the  realm 
of  political  semantics.  And  here  we  touch 
upon  the  third  essential  pnint  In  the  study 
of  modern  aspects  of  communism. 

COMMUNIST    TEIIMINOLOCY    AND    SEMANTICS 

The  thorough  confusion  which  reigns  In 
th^:  realm  of  terminology  and  semantics  In 
the  cold  war  Is.  unfortunately,  a  source  of 
weakness  for  the  democracies,  and  a  source 
cf  strength  for  communism.  Most  of  the 
terms  are  used  by  both  sides:  Freedom.  Jvis- 
tice.  peace,  civil  and  humrin  rights,  progress, 
humanity,  welfare  of  the  people.  They  ob- 
viously belong  to  the  democratic  vocabulary. 
However,  the  democracies  have  allowed  thejr 
vocabulary  to  be  used  by  the  Communists. 
who  have  adulterated  their  contents  and 
adapted  them  to  Commimlst  ends.  And  since 
the  democratic  side  did  not  fijht  back  to 
protect  the  original  meaning  of  Its  own  vo- 
cabulary, the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Communists 
everywhere  were  able  to  promote  communlEm 
by  using  democratic  concepts  and  terms. 

In  World  War  II  that  Identity  of  demo- 
cratic-communistic terms  covered  the  ir- 
reconcilable opjxjsltlon  of  democracy  and 
communism  and  facilitated  the  delivery  of 
10  European  counties  to  communism  In  the 
name  of  the  most  democratic  principles. 
All  the  terms  used  In  the  Yalta  documents 
were  thoroughly  democratic.  But  since  the 
Western  Allies  did  not  object  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
translating  these  theoretical  terms  Into  reali- 
ties, the  Soviets  put  them  In  practice  In  the 
strictest  communist  sense.  The  Soviets  have 
violated  the  democratic  sense  of  the  Yalta 
agreements,  but  not  the  Communist  sense. 
Tlie  tr;.gedy  of  the  West  Is  that  the  question 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  was  not 
raised  In  Yalta.  The  Forrcstal  diaries  contain 
an  vmusually  Interesting  document,  a  cable 
of  Uie  United  Slates  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 


Averell  Harrlman,  to  the  State  Department 
on  April  6,  1945:  " 

"It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  but 
It  Btill  may  be  true  thftt-^Stalln  and  Molotov 
considered  at  Yalta  that  by  our  willingness 
to  accept  a  general  wording  of  the  declara- 
tion on  Poland  and  liberated  Europe,  by  our 
recognition  of  the  need  of  the  Red  army  for 
security  behind  Us  lines,  and  of  the  predom- 
inant interest  of  Russia  in  Poland  as  a 
friendly  neighbor  and  as  a  corridor  to  Ger- 
many, we  understood  and  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept Soviet  policies  [already  known  to  us]."** 

Since  Yalta,  little  has  been  done  to  re- 
trieve from  the  Communist  vocabulary  the 
stolen  concepts  and  slogans  of  democracy. 
But  In  any  study  on  communism  it  Is  in- 
dispensable to  clarify  the  democratic  terms 
they  use  to  destroy  democracy  and  to  ex- 
pose the  Communist  semantics,  1.  e.,  the 
meaning  which  ConTraunists  give  to  various 
political  terms. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  QUESTION,  VIZ  THE 
QUESTION    OF    POWER  " 

As  befits  a  thoroughly  political  doctrine 
and  movement,  the  central  question  and 
concept  of  communism  is  that  of  the  state. 
"This  question  of  the  state  has  acquired 
the  greatest  importance  and  has  become,  we 
might  say.  the  most  burning  one,  the  focus 
of  all  political  questions  and  of  all  political 
disputes  of  the  present  day."  *^  says  Lenin, 
the  chief  Communist  theoretician  of  the 
state.  Addressing  young  Communists,  the 
students  of  the  Sverdlov  University  in  1919, 
he  stressed  that  the  question  of  the  state 
was  "such  a  fundamental,  such  a  basic 
question  of  all  politics,"  that  "only  when 
you  Icarii  to  find  your  way  about  independ- 
ently in  this  question  may  you  consider  your- 
self sufficiently  confirmed  in  your  conviction 
and  able  with  sufficient  success  to  defend 
them  against  anybody  and  at  any  time." 

The  state,  according  to  Lenin,  is  a  his- 
torical category.  It  did  not  always  exist,  it 
will  not  always  exist.  It  appeared  when  so- 
ciety became  divided  Into  cln-sses  and  when 
"an  apparatus  of  coercion"  was  necessary 
for  the  systematic  "subjugation  of  people 
by  force."  "The  state  is  a  machine  for 
maintaining  the  rule  of  one  class  over  an- 
other." 

In  his  State  and  Revolution  (1917)  Lenin 
praises  the  "full  correctness  of  Engels'  re- 
marks regarding  the  abcurdity  of  combining 
the  words  "freedom"  and  "state."  "While 
the  state  exists,"  says  Lenin,  "ther^  Is  no 
freedom.  When  there  is  freedom,  there  will 
be  no  state."  •' 

Under  capitalism,  the  st^te  is  "a  machine 
used  by  the  capitalists  to  keep  the  working 
cla-ss  and  the  poor  peasants  In  subjection."  " 
Universal  suffrage,  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
parliament,  etc.  is.  to  L.enin,  "merely  a  form, 
a  sort  of  promissory  note,  which  does  not 
alter  matters  In  any  essential  way." 

Democracy  under  capitalism  "me?ns  only 
formal  equality."  (P.  82.)  It  is  always  "a 
democracy  for  the  minority  •  •  •  just  about 
as  it  was  in  the  ancient  Greek  republics: 
Freedom  for  the  slaveowners.  •  •  •  The  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  debarred  from 
participating  In  social  and  political  life." 
(p.  72.)  Moreover,  the  more  democratic  the 
state,  the  worse:  'The  more  democratic  it  is, 
the  cruder  and  more  cynical  is  the  rule  of 
capitalism.  One  of  the  most  democratic 
republics  in  tiie  world  is  the  United  States 


"■  A  Call  to  Action,  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Dally  Worker.  March  1,  1949. 

"  Foundations  of  Leninism,  In  Problems 
of  LcuiiA.^in,  Serbian  edition,  p.  61. 


«The  Forrestal  Diaries  (New  York:  The 
Viking  Press.  19til),  p.  40. 

"^  Brackets  added. 

»=■  Program  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. Blueprint,  p.  229. 

"Lenin.  The  State  (New  York:  New  Cen- 
tury Publishers.  1947),  p.  19.  Lecture  given 
at  the  Sverdlov  University  on  July  11,  1919. 

•^  Lenin,  State  and  Revolution  (New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1932). 

•"•Ibid.,  p.   20. 
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of  Amerlcn.  yet  nowhere  •  •  •  1«  the  power 
or  capital,  the  power  of  a  handful  of  billion- 
aires over  the  whole  of  Boclety.  «o  crude  and 
•o  openly  corrupt  aa  In  America."  "• 

Thus,  obvlouflly,  the  unjust  capltalUt  ttate 
und  bourgeola  democracy  must  be  destroyed 
In  favor  of  th«  proletarian  stute.  The  hitter 
Is  also  necessarily  a  dlctatorrhlp,  but  It  Is 
the  dictatorship  of  the  majority,  which 
ten't*.  by  doing  away  with  sfx-lnl  clasr.es,  to 
ftbolUh  Itself  and  create  the  claseless  society. 

The  convenient  thing  at>out  bourgeois  de- 
mocracy Is  that  It  gives  to  the  proletiiriat 
"an  opportunity  to  crtish.  to  sm.ish  Uj  bun, 
to  wJpe  off  th«  f»c«  of  th«  tarth  th#  bour- 
geoU  state  machinery."  and  supprowi  "the 
•xplolters."  And  once  the  proUtarlfm  stut* 
haa  >uppre«M»d  all  lu  enemies,  suppression 
U  no  Umter  neceaeary,  I,  • ,  the  iifite  i»  no 
longer  necessary,  "In  thU  sens«  the  »Ut« 
begins  to  wither  away."  (P.  37. »  And  since 
democracy  Is  "i\  form  of  the  state."  democ- 
racy Itaelf  staru  wltbcriiiK  away.  Conunu- 
nlsm  panset  from  Its  InltUil,  tiucialUt  blage, 
to  Its  higher,  Communist  sf  ag3. 

What  the  Communist  state  has  In  common 
with  the  bourgeois  state  Is  that.  In  the  nn  I 
analysis,  It  will  also  dls.-ippear.  But  while 
"the  replacement  of  the  bourgpols  by  the 
proletarian  state  Is  Impossible  without  a  vio- 
lent revolution  •  •  •  the  abolition  of  f'.e 
proletarian  state  •  •  •  Is  only  possible 
through  'withering   away.'"    (P.  20.) 

In  the  meantime,  between  the  Communist 
seizure  of  power  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Communist  state,  there  Is  a  very  long  period 
of  ruthless  Comnixinlst  dictatorship.  The 
Communist  seizure  of  power  represents  In 
itself  an  "Immense  expansion  of  democrucy." 
(P.  73.)  But  although  Communist  power 
serves  the  cause  of  freedom,  there  can  be  no 
freedom,  since  "the  oppressors,  the  exploiters, 
the  capitalists"  must  be  crushed  for  the  sake 
of  "freeing  humanity  from  wage  slavery." 
Thus,  "It  is  clear  that  where  there  Is  sup- 
pression, there  Is  violence,  there  is  no  lib- 
erty, no  democracy."  (P.  73.)  The  Commu- 
nists use  "the  marhine  which  was  called 
the  state"  to  destroy  their  enemies.  "With 
this  machine,  or  bludgeon,  we  shall  destroy 
all  exploitation." 

That,  according  to  Lenin.  Is  the  road  to 
communism:  "Only  •  •  •  when  the  resl.t- 
ance  of  the  capitalists  has  been  completely 
broken    •    •    •    when     there     are     no     classes 

•  •  •  only  then  the  state  ceases  to  exist, 
and  It  becomes  pt^sDjle  to  rpeak  of  free- 
dom."    "Only  then  a  really  full  denucracy 

•  •  •  win  be  possible  and  will  be  reallz-^d. 
And    only    then   will  democracy   Itrelf   begin 

~  to  wither  away  due  to  the  simple  fact  that 

•  •  •  people  will  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  observance  of  the  elementary 
ru'.ea  of  social  life  that  have  been  known 
for  centuries,  without  force,  withotit  com- 
pulsion, without  subordination,  without  the 

•  •    •   state"   (pp.  73-74K 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  wither- 
ing of  the  state  mu.st  be  created  by  the 
proper  conditlonins;  of  the  people.  There- 
fore, all  citizens  will  gradually  be  "trans- 
formed h;to  hired  employees  of  the  ftnte  (p. 
83) .  "The  whole  of  society  will  have  become 
one  office  and  one  factory,  with  equal  work 
and  equal  pay."  And  that  society  will  be 
controlled  by  the  state,  which  "is  made  up 
of  armed  workers"  (p.  83). 

The  control  "will  really  become  universal, 
general,  national;  and  there  will  be  no  way 
of  getting  away  from  it.  there  will  be  no- 
where to  go"  (p.  84).    "The  escape  from  this 

•  •  •  control  will  Inevitab^  become  so  In- 
creasingly difficult  •  •  •  and  will  probably 
by  accompanied  by  such  swift  and  severe 
punlfchmcnt  (for  the  armed  workers  are  men 
of  practical  life,  not  sentimental  Intellec- 
tuals, and  they  will  scarcely  allow  anyone 
to  trifle  with  them),  that  very  soon  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing  the  simple,  fundamental 


rules  of  everyday  social  life  In  common  will 
have   become   a    habit"    (pp    84-85). 

In  other  words,  the  new  communist  so- 
ciety of  perfect  eqxiallty,  justice  and  hap- 
piness can  be  created  only  after  the  Com- 
munists have  bludgeoned  out  of  existence  all 
their  enemies  and  conditioned  Into  auto- 
m:it'c  cbedlenre  all  cltlKfiis. 

H  >w  long  will  It  take  the  state  to  wither? 
L"'i'n  is  Impatient  only  r'-gardinn  the  prac- 
tical question  of  destroying  the  democratic 
nt.Tte  and  e«tnbiuihlng  Commuiil<.t  dictator- 
ship. But  once  Communldts  havs  wlr.ed 
po*pr,  the  wlttierinR  of  the  CommnnUt  rtnta 
bflnng/i  U)  "the  future  evolution  of  futur* 
rommuntfim"  (p  70 »,  L'-iiln  do<s  not  know 
how  quickly  the*  •■tnte  will  wither  "It  mti-t 
obviously  »>*  a  fitlirr  len(/,thy  pr- ccm"  (p. 
eO).  It  b<.Mong»  to  the  "dlstBtit  future"  ( p. 
BO),  And  line*  the  great  i>erl<Kli  of  hitory 
of  mankind,  preceding  rnpinilMn.  hiive 
lasted  "scores  and  hundrcdn  of  centurle*,"  "• 
Commuulut  power  will  probably  la-t  "t  least 
that  long,  before  nt^trtmg  to  wither  away. 

The  Communlnt  state  will  commit  sulcld« 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  when  nobody,  "rave 
Wi  Communl.'-fB.  '  will  be  around  to  witness  It. 
St;illn  amplified  the  Communlut  theory  of 
the  state  and  lt.5  wltherlm^.  at  the  Eight- 
eenth Party  Congress  In  1939  In  his  analysis 
of  "some  theoretical  questions"  He  aald 
that  there  were  people  who  were  aaklng:  "If 
the  exploiting  classes  In  our  country  have 
been  destroyed  •  •  •  socialism  has  been 
built,  we  are  g^lng  toward  communl.«m. 
there  is  nobody  to  oppress  •  •  •  then  why 
don't  we  put  an  end  to  the  .itnte  •  •  •  isnt 
it  time  to  help  our  socialist  state  wither 
away?"  (J.  St\lln.  Problems  of  Leninism. 
p.  597) .  Stalin  replies  that  the  Marxist 
theory  does  not  have  all  answers  ready  for 
all  times  and  situations.  Marx  and  Engols 
could  not  have  known  45  or  55  years  In 
advance  what  would  happen  in  every  coun- 
try. Thus  Engels'  (and  Lenin's)  thesis  of 
t'.ie  withering  of  the  state  could  be  applied 
only:  "(a)  If  the  socialist  country  is  con- 
sidered •  •  •  Isolated  from  the  Interna- 
tional situation  •  •  •  or  (b)  If  we  supp.>se 
that  scclalism  has  already  won  in  all  coun- 
tries or  In  the  majority  of  them,  that  In- 
stead of  the  capltaliiit  encirclement  wc  have 
socialist  encirclement,  that  there  Is  no 
danger  of  foreign  aggression,  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  sUengUiening  our  army  and 
state"  (p.  509). 

But  that  not  being  the  case,  the  socialist 
state  "must  have  a  well-trulned  army,  well 
organized  punitive  organs  •  •  •  lluis  a 
strong  enough  state  — to  be  able  to  defend 
the  achievements  of  socialism  from  foreign 
aggression"  tp.  600). 

in  spite  of  all  Its  Inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradicrlions.  the  Communist  theory  of  the 
state,  democracy  and  freedom  revolves 
around  two  basic  contentions: 

1.  "Bourgeois"  (capitalist,  "formal,"  West- 
ern) democracy  is  no  democracy  at  all.  It  Is 
exploitation,  wage-slavery,  dictatorship.  Im- 
perialism. 

2.  "Proletarian"  (Communist)  dictatorship 
Is  real  deniocracy.  Admittedly  it  will  be 
complete  only  In  a  few  "htwidreds  of  cen- 
turies," but  In  any  case  "proletarian  democ- 
racy is  a  million  times  more  democratic  than 
any  bourgeois  democracy,  and  the  Soviet 
government  a  million  times  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  most  democratic  bourgeois 
republic." 

Obviously,  Communl.'it semantics  are  based 
on  Communist  dialectics.  The  key  tq  all 
terms  and  concepts  of  the  Communist  vo- 
cabvilary  Is  the  Interest  of  Communist 
power. 

Capitalism  is  bad,  thus  democracy  under 
capitalism  Is  actually  dictatorship.  Com- 
munism is  good,  thus  Communist  dictator- 


ship Is  actually  demorrntle.  Whatever 
serves  CommunUt  power  Is  democratic. 
pro«;rea«lve.  promot**  the  lni«resu  of  man- 
kliid.  freedom,  equallt:'  et<:.  Whatever  la 
against  Communist  power.  U  evil.  vile,  re- 
actionary, imperlalul.  faacUt,  against  mau- 
klnd.  freedom,  etc. 

In  his  rep<irt  on  the  projort  of  thf  new 
ronotltutlon  of  the  U  H  H  R  .  bef-^re  tha 
nth  e«fraordinnrv  Cii»)«rr«s  of  tha  HnvleU 
(November  29.  1B30».  Ml«lln  admitted  that 
"the  pri>jiK-t  of  <  ur  new  ron»tliutlon  does 
actually  leava  untouched  the  rrgim*  of  iha 
dictatorship  of  turn  workinic  rU»s,  a»  It  also 
Ipdvct  wltl 'ml  rhiinges  the  prif^f.l  lea/llnc 
P'»»ltlon  of  til*  CommunUt  parly  ut  th# 
V  It  n  n' 

Hut  sine*  drrri  frtry  in  espltalUt  Coun- 
tries w.i»  ■  d  fo"  t.K  y  f'-r  tiie  ri'h  mlnorliv," 
and  dem wrary  in  the  U  H  «  It  w»s  '  de- 
mo<*rarjr  for  all"  the  Soviet  retime  was 
actually  thoroui?hly  demoorstlc  "nie  foun- 
dations of  df-morracy  are  n^.t  lnfrin){ed  by 
the  R'lvlet  constitution,  but  by  ttie  bour- 
geois constitutions.  ThTefore  I  think  that 
the  constitution  of  the  U  8  B  R  !•  the  only 
thoroughly  den-.'-cratlc  con?  lltutlun  In  the 
world."  (J  Btalin,  problrnis  of  Lenltilsm, 
Serbian  edition,  Belgrade,  19J8   pp   524   528  ) 

To  understand  this.  Is  to  drc'pher  the 
C  -mmunlst  political  code.  Not  to  under- 
stand thU  means  to  be  helplers  In  the  face 
of  C  immunl.st  offensives  and  all  Communist 
strategy  and  tactics.  The  experience  of 
W  jrld  War  II  stands  aj  testimony  of  the 
fateful  Importance  of  understanding  the 
Communist  terminology.  Wben  Commu- 
nibta  cpokc  of  democracy,  they  meant  com- 
munl:m.  'FuscUts."  "lmi>ertallsts,"  "re- 
actionaries" were  simply  th  >;e  who  refused 
to  be  exploited  f  ir  Communl.'l  ends.  Prog- 
ress (social  and  other)  was  tiie  furtlitrauce 
of  communism.  To  flphl  against  the  enemy, 
or  Invader,  meant  to  flght  fur  communism. 
Truth  was  whatever  served  communlsni. 
Lie  w.as  whatever  was  delriment.il  to  the 
Communist  Party.  Patriotism  was  fighting 
for  communUm.  Treason  was  to  refuse  to 
fight  for  communism.  Mao  T.se-tung  said  It 
In  so  many  words:  "No  matter  whom  you 
follow,  so  lone  as  you  arc  autl-CommunUt, 
you   are   traitors.""' 

Communist  remantlcs  are  such  rich  and 
efTecllve  weapons  of  Communist  action  that 
they  ou^ht  to  be  clarined  in  a  few  more 
examples. 

rarE  and  UNrTTTTRED  Eumovs 

Communlit^.  who  are  for  democracy. 
fre"dom.  equality,  etc,  provided  they  are 
communistic,  are  also  for  free  elections,  an- 
oUier  basic  dcmr>cratlc  Institution,  but  again 
provided  they  are  communl&tically  "free." 

When  Stalin  spoke  of  freedom,  he  meant 
freedom  from  "bourgeois"  democracy.  "The 
humblest  Soviet  clllzeu"  Is  free  because  he 
Is  "free  from  the  fetters  of  CB|)ital."  (From 
Socialism  t<^  Comniuulsm  lu  ti>e  Soviet 
Union,  p.  36  ) 

At  the  Yalta  Conference,  which  shaped 
the  Europe  to  emer^je  from  World  W.ir  II. 
the  question  of  free  elections,  especially  In 
Poland,  was  constantly  on  the  a;?cnda.  To 
make  sure  (verbally),  that  clectloru!  ought 
to  be  really  free,  unfettered  was  added  to 
free,  and  the  term  "free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions" has  become,  since  the  declaration  of 
liberated  Europe  of  the  Yalta  Conference, 
an  arocptcd  democratic  term.  Stalin  ac- 
cepted It  too  But  like  bU  other  demorratlo 
terms,  free  and  unfettered  elections  under- 
went an  adaptatitm  to  Soviet  standards. 
Wherever  Communists  were  In  power,  free- 
dom of  elections  was  communistic.  The 
most  authentic  and  fascinating  docximent, 
which  needs  no  commentary.  Is  contained  In 
Stalin's  report  to  the   luth  Congress  of  the 


C  P  8  U  (b)  on  March  10, 1939.  After  glori- 
fying Communist  achievement*  In  the  Soviet 
Union.   Stalin   assailed   his  capitalist   critics; 

"Certain  foreign  newspaper  writers  have 
been  talking  drivel  to  the  effect  that  the 
purging  of  Hie  Soviet  jrganlzatloti*  of  spies, 
rrrasslns  and  wreckers  like  Trotzky.  Zlnoviev, 
Knnienev,  Y.ikir.  Tukl  achevsky,  Ilijsen(?oHz, 
Cukharin  nnd  other  fends  has  nhakeri  the 
e,\U''.  nystcm  and  Cfc  ux>«d  Its  dem(.>rall£a- 
t.on."*" 

Stalin  ttirncd  the  tjblea  on  the  capitalist 
d    'tACX-rn  with  Ui»(»rnilng  Communut  lomc : 

"In  1OT7  Tukh»ch«»i.ky,  Yukir.  0»v>rrvlch 
and  other  fiends  were  sentenced  Ui  f>t  shot. 
After  that,  the  elrrtl<jii«  to  the  Muprtme  b<*- 
Viet  of  the  U  H  0  R  were  hrld  In  thene 
electlofjs,  OB  n  percent  of  the  total  vote  waa 
ca*t  for  the  »4<'Viei  po^cr.  A«  'h*-  (jcKinrilng 
Of  l»r!«  Iloaenglotz,  Hykov,  Bukhnrin,  and 
other  fiends  were  sentenced  to  be  sh<H  Af  l^r 
that,  the  elections  to  t  le  Supreme  B<^jvleta  of 
the  Union  Hepubllcs  were  held  In  thcs« 
electl'ins  00  4  percent  of  the  total  vote  Wiis 
cast  for  the  Soviet  p  jwer  Where  are  the 
symptom*  of  demoralitatlon.  we  would  like 
to  know,  and  why  wm  this  demoralization 
not  reflected  in  the  resi.IU  of  the  elect  Urns  "  •• 

There  Is  one  more  pronouncement  on  the 
subject  of  free  elections  which  must  be  men- 
tioned here.  I's  autl  or  Is  MUovan  DJilas, 
who  has  been  glorified  by  some  western  cir- 
cles KB  a  great  Communist  r.ghter  for  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Ccmmunlst  Yugoslavia. 
In  a  speech  before  Belgrade  students,  on  the 
eve  of  the  1950  elections,  he  explained  first 
that  the  lack  of  orpoMtlon  candidates  was 
not  proof  of  lack  of  democracy  In  the  elec- 
tions, but  on  the  contrary  proof  of  their 
thoroughly  dem'K-ratlc  character.  However, 
the  question  arises,  says  DJilas,  why  should 
elections  be  held  at  all  undrr  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  "The  Importance." 
answers  DJilas.  "Hen  In  their  having  to 
strengthen  th»*  dlrtatorshln  of  the  proletar- 
iat" They  have  to  broaden  its  mass  ba.sis. 
meanino;.  democratlza  Ion  from  within  by 
struggling  against  bourgeois  reaction  and 
bureaucracy:  •  •  •  They  have  simply  to 
"confirm  the  line  of  development  which  the 
election  cnmpnl^'n  Is  to  bring  out  and  ex- 
plain As  for  the  candidates,  that  Is  a 
secondary  question,  jlnce  In  such  condi- 
tions and  in  sxirh  a  sjsiem  they  will  In  any 
case  be  elected  ' 

H<jw  much  human  suffering  would  have 
been  avoided,  how  ntllcally  dlfTercnt  the 
political  sltoitlon  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  covild  have  been  and  how  niany  mls- 
tskes  could  have  be'»n  avoided — If  before 
Yalta  more  attention  had  been  clven  to  the 
parallel  study  of  the  democratic  and  Com- 
munist pojltlcal  semantics. 

SOCIALISM    AN3    COMMUNISM 

The  confusion  between  the.^e  two  terms 
Is  al.so  an  Important  weafxjn  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  polll.cal  action. 

The  word  socialism  is  used  first  by  non- 
Marxian  Sr-clalists.  1.  e..  by  people  to  whom 
socialism  Is  a  social  and  moral  concept  In- 
volving more  concern  for  the  weak  and  the 
poor  and  for  the  community,  than  Is  ex- 
pected from  adheren's  of  strict  individual- 
istic liberalism.  Theie  non-M.irxian  Social- 
ists are  often  people  and  groups  with  a  clear- 
cut  and  deleiinmed   i  ntl-Communlst  stand. 

Second,  the  word  60clali:m  is  used  by 
Marxian  SocialUts  (f oclal-Democrats)  who 
basically  believe  In  th?  Marxian  materialistic 
Interpretation  of  hlsiory  and  accept  Marx" 
Tiltimate  aim.  Socla.lsts  and  Communists 
have    the    same    star.lng    point,    Imminent 
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downfall  of  capitalism,  and  the  same  final 
vision  of  a  Communist  society  of  perfect 
freedom  and  happiness,  based  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  In  the  road  to  follow  (revolu- 
tionary or  evolutionary)  toward  that  perfect 
society  entail  huge  practical  differences.  In 
practical  politics,  the  SocialUts  have  ranged 
all  the  way  from  adversaries  of  the  Com- 
munbU  to  their  most  subservient  helpers. 
But  apHrt  from  this  weakness  of  S-xrlallsU 
V'Hard  their  D^mmunUt  Marxian  brothers 
and  the  fulul  consequences  of  that  weak- 
ne»)i.  It  ran  t>c  aiild  as  a  siitt^'ment  of  fuct 
bhfrd  on  the  e»perii.«»c«»  of  Kuroj>e  with 
b'-ciallfit  govrrtimer.tii,  that  as  far  as  human 
riKhtu  ttiid  |»'^llticHl  fr«'eUon>»  are  concerned, 
llu-.r  p<jlwir»  are  in  immedlHte  application, 
much  more  bourgerjls  than  communutlc. 

Thus,  in  the  iKJlltlcal  vocabulary  and  se- 
mantics of  th*  HijciiilitX%  ( social -d«'mocrfttft) 
kociallum  and  c^jmmunUm  are  separated  by 
the  opp<j*ite  concepu  of  rev<;luilon  and  ev<j- 
luii'  ri,  war  and  peace,  violence  and  demo- 
cratic prtxess,  state  t<.>talitarianUm  and  rc- 
fcl>ect  for  the  Individual. 

But  when  CtitnmunUts  rpesk  of  socialism 
and  communism,  they  speak  of  one  and  the 
same  thing  "The  most  progressive  pefjple 
of  today  •  •  •  can  actually  be  only  social- 
istic, communistic,  democratic,"  wrote  DJilas 
In  one  of  his  heretic  articles.  (Borba.  De- 
cember 24.  1953  )  S-xjlaliBm  exists  when  the 
private  property  of  productive  means  has 
been  abolished  and  the  class  enemy,  the 
opponents  of  communism,  destroyed.  It  Is 
In  this  sense  that  Stalin  spoke  In  1939  that 
toclalisni  was  realized  In  tiie  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
the  rood  to  conununlsm  paved. 

Communism  exists  when  there  are  no 
social  classes  and  no  class  struggles,  no  stale, 
no  coercion,  no  political  life  at  ail. 

But  socialism  and  communism  are  one  and 
the  fame  thing,  with  the  only  difference  that 
socialism  Is  not  complete  communism.*"  It  is 
only  the  first  phase,  the  first  stage  of  com- 
munism.-'' But  for  all  practical  purposes, 
socialism  and  communlEni  are  one  and  they 
are  used  Interchangeably  by  the  four  oracles 
of  communism  iMarx,  Engels,  Lenin.  Stalin  i , 
as  well  as  in  the  program  of  the  Communist 
International. 

But  since  the  bourgeoisie  is  not  well  In- 
formed on  this  score  and  seems  to  think  that 
as  opposed  to  Communists  who  are  bad  boys, 
S<jciallBts  (all  and  any  SociallsU)  are  the  gocd 
boys  of  Marxism,  Communists  take  advantage 
of  the  situation.  They  use  the  term  "Com- 
munl.'t"when  they  need  revolutionary  action, 
and  they  use  the  term  "socialism"  when  they 
want  to  allay  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
democratic  world. 

PEACE   AND   COEXISTENCE 

The  natural  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Fo-callPd  coexistence  Is  the  problem  of  peace. 
Once  more  the  democratic  cr)ncept  of  peace 
contains  a  general  Idea  with  a  number  of 
concrete  possibilities  and  formul.'is.  whereas 
the  Communist  concept  of  peace  is  very  pre- 
cise because  it  rests  not  on  a  geiieral  idea, 
but  on  the  interest  of  Communist  power. 

The  Communist  program  Is  to  create  the 
Commuiust  society,  world  communism.  In 
order  to  achieve  that,  the  existing,  capitalist 
society  must  l>e  destroyed.  It  can  be  de- 
stroyed only  violently,  by  way  of  a  proletarian 
revolution  which  will  first  be  victorious  In  a 
few  countries  (industrially  most  developed — 
Marx;  or  politically  weakest — Lenin)  and 
thus  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. That  political  power  of  the  pro- 
letariat has  the  double  task  of  annihilating 
the  bourgeoisie  nationally  and  internation- 
ally until  the  national  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  has  been  transformed  into  an  In- 


ternational dictatorship  In  all  or  a  great 
number  of  countries.  Then  begins  the  com- 
plete liquidation  of  the  remnants  of  the  bour- 
geois society  and  the  creation  of  the  Commu- 
nist society. 

In  other  words,  the  very  birth  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  was  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  bourgeois  society,  and  that  war  can  be 
terminated  either  when  there  are  nothing 
but  Soviet  Republics  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  when  there  arc  none. 

Of  course.  Communists  speak  of  peace,  but 
that  Is  a  one-way  street:  It  exist*  when  the 
dem'»cracle*-  faced  by  the  permanent  war  of 
Communlsu-  do  not  fight  back.  HittUjry 
will*  that  c/jmn»uni*fn  must  win,  tio  they 
must  wajje  war  on  capitalism.  And  hlsuwy 
will*  that  capitalism  be  destroyed,  ho  what 
is  the  use  of  fl<<htlng'i'  The  luw  of  c^jm- 
muni«m  is  permanent  war.  The  law  of  capi- 
talism should  be  permatient  peace.  Only  in 
that  manner  can  the  will  of  buu^ry  be  real- 
ized, "niere  is  a  glaring  contradiction  be- 
tween the  ImperlalisU'  policy  of  piling  up 
armaments  and  their  hypocritical  talk  about 
peace.  There  Is  no  such  contradiction,  how- 
ever, between  the  Soviet  governments 
preparations  for  defense  and  for  revolution- 
ary war  and  a  consistent  peace  policy. 
Revolut.onary  war  of  the  proletarian  dicta- 
torship is  out  a  continuation  of  revolution- 
ary policy  'by  other  means.'  "  •• 

Thus.  In  the  same  way  as  the  state — which 
Is  dictatorship) — liecomes  democratic  when  It 
is  used  by  the  Communist  Party,  war  be- 
comes peace  when  it  Is  waged  by  the  Com- 
m.unist  Party.  Bourgeois  democracy  Is  dic- 
tatorship and  any  bourgeois  war  is  imperial- 
istic war.  But  Communist  dictatorship  is 
democracy  and  Communist  war  is  peace. 
"Soviet  peace  offensives  are  merely  a  contin- 
ation  of  war  by  other  means,"  says  Wiliiam 
Henry  Chamberlain  very  aptly."* 

The  Communist  concept  of  peace  Is.  like 
all  other  Communist  concepts,  the  opposite 
of  the  democratic  peace.  "This  leads  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  most  timely  and  fashion- 
able slogan  of  coexistence. 

Tlie  Communist  stand  on  that  question  Is 
unequivocal:  Capitalism  and  communism 
cannot  permanently  coexist.  Ir  1919,  Lenin 
held  that:  "World  imperialism  cannot  live 
side  by  side  with  a  victorious  Soviet  revolu- 
tion." '"*  At  about  the  same  time  Bukharin 
wrote:  "If  Instead  of  1  million  men,  we  had 
5  million,  we  would  start  an  offensive  war  in 
the  spring. ' 

In  1927  (September  9).  Stalin  received  the 
first  American  labor  delegation,  to  which  he 
stTted  that  the  conflict  between  world  capi- 
talism and  world  ccmmvinlEm  Is  unavoidable, 
because  the  capitalists  do  not  want  to  sur- 
render. 

"It  must  not  be  Imagined  that  the  work- 
ing cla.'-s  in  one  country,  or  in  several 
cour:tries,  will  march  toward  socialism,  and 
still  more  to  communism,  and  the  capital- 
ists of  other  countries  will  s:t  still  with 
folded  arms  and  locks  with  indifference.  •  •  • 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  capitalists  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  crush  such  countries. 
•  •  •  Thus  in  the  further  progress  of  devel- 
opment of  the  International  revolution,  two 
world  centers  will  be  formed:  The  socialist 
center  •  •   •  and  the  capitalist  center.  •  •   • 


"Lenin,  State  and  Revolution  (Moscow: 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1949), 
p.  136. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  137. 


■*  "Theses  and  Statutes  of  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International, 
1920,"  International  Press  Correspondence, 
November  28,  1928,  p.  1950.  Published  In 
The  Kremlin  Speaks  (excerpts  from  state- 
ments by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union) 
(Washington,  D.  C:  Department  of  State 
Publication  4624.   1951). 

••W.  H.  Chamberlin,  Beyond  Containment, 
p.  354. 

""Quoted  In  C.  Hunt.  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Communism,  p.  173. 

1  Bukharin,  "Program  of  the  Bolsheviks." 
quoted  In  Sombart,  Sozlallsmus  und  Soziale 
Bewegung,  p.  155. 
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The  fight  between  these  two  centers  •  •  • 
will  decide  the  fate  of  cupltallsm  and  com- 
munism tliroughout  the  whole  world."  » 

In  his  report  to  the  16th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1930.  Stalin  said  that  the  Soviet  foreign 
poUcv  was  a  F>ollcy  of  peace.  But  the  "capi- 
talist crisis"  led  to  an  Irreconcilable  contra- 
diction "between  the  capitalist  world  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R."  Capitalism  could  live 
longer  only  if  communism  dlstippeared: 

"Every  time  that  capitalist  contradictions 
begin  to  grow  acute  the  bourgeoisie  turns 
its  gaze  toward  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  If  to  say: 
•Cannot  we  settle  this  or  that  contradiction 
of  capitalism,  or  all  the  contradictions  taken 
together,  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  s.  K.. 
the  land  of  the  Soviets,  the  citadel  of  the 
revolution,  which  by  its  very  existence  is 
revolutionizing  the  working  class  and  the 
colonies,  preventing  us  from  arranging  for 
a  new  war.  preventing  us  dlvldi:\g  the  world 
anew,  preventing  us  being  masters  of  Us  ex- 
tenclve  lntern;\l  market."  "  » 

In  1938  fctalln  published  his  famous 
"Letter  to  Comrade  Ivanov."  dealing 
with  the  quest'on  whether  socialism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  had  achieved  •final  victory  and 
complete  security."  He  said  that  the  vic- 
tory could  be  con.sidered  final  only  if  our 
country  were  situated  on  an  island  and  hud 
not  been  surrounded  by  a  number  of  other, 
capitalist,  countries."  Since  that  was  not 
the  case,  "the  victory  of  socialism  in  our 
country  Is  not  yet  complete."  Therefore 
Stalin   reminded    Ivanov    oX   Lenin  s    verdict 

that: 

"The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
next  to  a  number  of  imperialist  states  for  a 
long  time  is  unthinkable.  In  the  end.  either 
the  one  or  the  other  will  have  the  better  of 
it.  Until  that  end  comes,  a  series  of  most 
terrible  conflicts  between  the  Soviet  Republic 
and   the   bourgeois   States   is   Inevitable. •'  * 

Stalin  apparently  left  It  to  Ivanov  to 
Judge  whether  Lcnlns  \  lew  had  become 
obsolete. 

"I  myself  should  very  much  like  to 
see  •  •  •  such  unpleasant  things  as  capi- 
talist surroundings,  the  danger  of  military 
aggression,  the  danger  of  restoration  of  cap- 
italism, etc..  disappear  from  the  world.  But 
unfortunately  those   unpleasant   things  still 

exist." 

During  World  War  II  Comnuint-t.-i  had 
not  only  coexisted  with  capilalist.s  but  were 
saved  by  the  capitalistic  West.  However,  aa 
soon  as  the  war  was  over  and  the  Sovlet-s 
had  consolidated  their  conquest  of  10  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  incompatibility  of  capi- 
talism and  communism  was  brought  forth 
with  renewed  vigor.  In  his  speech  on  the 
30th  annlver.sary  of  the  revolution'  (No- 
vember 6,  1947),  Molotuv  said  that  accord- 
ing to  Stalin,  cooperation  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  was  pos- 
sible, provided  there  was  mutual  desire  to 
collaix)rate.  Tliat  desire,  unfortunately,  did 
not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  pursuing  an  imperialist  policy  of 
world  domination.  Consequently,  the  Com- 
n\unlsts  had  no  choice  but  to  prepare  for 
a  thorough  settling  of  accounts:  "The  task 
of  our  time  Ls  to  unite  all  the  anti-lmperl- 
nlist  forces  of  the  nations  Into  one  mighty 
camp  •  •  •  against  the  imperialist  and 
antidemocratic  camp   •    •    ♦." 

Communist  coexistence  with  the  free 
world  Is  confined  to  short  tactical  truces 
in  the  permanent  total  warfare,  assuming 
all  conceivable  forms  and  covering  all  fields 
of  human  action: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  a 
stubborn    struggle— sanguinary    and    blood- 


'  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Com- 
munism. House  Document  No.  619  (Washing- 
ton,  D.  C.  1948)    pp.  120-21. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  14S-56. 

•Ibid.  pp.   148-52. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  230   238. 


less,  violent  and  peaceful,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  adminlstrntive— 
against  the  forces  and  traditions  of  ths  old 
society."  * 

In  1919.  when  their  nile  In  the  Soviet 
Union  was  utterly  shaky.  Communists  con- 
ceived coexistence  with  the  old  society  only 
as  periods  of  peaceful  and  bloodless  war  In 
the  big  stream  of  their  merciless  revolution. 

To  Imagine  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
renounce  their  ultimate  and  unchangeable 
aim  of  world  domination  and  apree  Just  to 
"coexist"  with  the  West  now  that  they  rule 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  is  to 
reject  all  political  thinking  and  indulge  In 
escapist  dreams. 

THE   CONSTANCY   OF  rOMMUNIST    AIMS 

The  global  and  '•historical'^  nature  of  the 
Communist  doctrine  and  movement,  the  flex- 
ibility and  versatility  of  its  tactics,  the  ut- 
terly teleological  character  of  the  Commu- 
nist vocabulary,  make  it  clear  Umt  the  alms 
of  communism  cajuiot  be  ch.vnged. 

The  fact  that  communlRm  Is  a  global  and 
•'historical"  movement  which  cannot  achieve 
final  victory  before  conquering  the  whole 
world  Is  Uto  easily  forgotten  bv  tfxi  many 
Western  observers.  However,  In  the  Marxist 
theory  and  propaganda,  and  e.speclally  in 
Stalin's  "scientific  work."  th^re  are  few 
points  of  greater  Importance.  Socialism  can 
be  built  in  one  country,  but  as  long  as  there 
are  "imperialist  states"  (meaning,  ot  courfe. 
non-Communl.«:t  free  countries)  there  is  a 
possibility  of  foreign  intervention  to  "re- 
store bourgeois  conditions  '"  To  thrive,  com- 
munism needs  "'complete  security  "  And  to 
achieve  complete  security.  It  needs  world- 
wide victory.  Tlius  a  Communist  regime  in 
one  country  is  not  an  Internal  order;  It  l« 
part  of  an  international  movement,  inter- 
national action.  International  order.  To*rin 
definitely  and  be  safe  In  one  countr)|i|  it 
mu.st  win  on  a  worltt  scale 

The  utterly  flexible  Communist  tactics  are 
nothing  but  the  counterpart  of  their  un- 
changeable alms.  No  tactical  move,  regard- 
le.sa  of  clrcumstancc^s.  ever  means  a  change 
of  alms,  a  renunciation  of  the  final  Commu- 
nist goal.  The  N  E  P  .  nationalism,  democ- 
racy, the  patriotic  war.  the  dissoKitlon  of  the 
Comintern  (1943),  or  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  (1944).  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, cooperation  with  capitalist  countries, 
collaboration  with  •'bourgeois"  parties  and 
groups,  coexistence  all  those  tactics  do  not 
In  the  least  affect  the  grand  strategy  of 
world  communism,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
indispensable  for  Its  success,  as  Lenin  re- 
peatedly explained  and  emphasized. 

The  whole  official  Allied  policy  of  appease- 
ment, with  Its  climactic  points  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  was  p')S3ible  only  l)e- 
cause  of  the  failure  t/)  realize  the  nature 
of  Communist  tactics  and  its  relationship 
to  Communist  policies.  WJ*?it  the  West  mis- 
took for  a  grand  alllanc©'  of  democracies  In 
World  War  II  and  In  the  future,  upon  which 
depended  the  fate  of  mankind,  was  for  the 
Soviets  simply  a  very  convenient  temporary 
agreement  by  which  they  were  winning 
everything  and  losing  nothing. 

After  tlie  democratic-communistic  frater- 
nization of  World  War  II.  the  democraclea 
were  deeply  amazed  and  hurt  by  Scjviet  In- 
gratitude for  all  their  help— which  saved  tlie 
U  S.  S.  R  from  defeat— and  by  their  rtith- 
less  shattering  of  all  wartime  p)olltical  lllu- 
slons  of  the  West.  The  Soviets,  however, 
simply  continued  their  cmirse  toward  the 
ultimate  aim.  The  World  War  II  experience 
had  shown  that  the  possibilities  of  harness- 
ing the  West  for  Its  own  destruction  was 
surpassing  the  boldest  expectations.  The 
"united  front"  device,  •'ba.sed  upon  the  tac- 
tics of  Lenin  and  Stalin,"  had  proven  the 
magic   weapon   ul   conununibiu.     Far   Iruin 


indicating  that  with  World  War  11  Commu- 
nisu  had  renounced  their  ultimate,  maximal 
alms  In  favor  of  the  minimal,  "democratic" 
alms.  It  was  becfmiing  the  symbol  of  con- 
stancy of  Communist  unchanged  alms  of 
world  domination  In  World  War  II  It  was 
used  BgaUwt  Nazi  CJernisny  and  Japan  Now. 
after  the  war.  it  was  lo  l>e  uBe<l  apalnst  the 
next,  most  natural,  enemy.  "American  Im- 
perialism." 

In  1949  the  leading  Soviet  economist  Eu- 
gene Varga.  wan  forced  to  recant  his  errors 
in  analyzing  the  influence  of  World  War  II 
on  capitalism  In  fact.  Vargas  study  won 
high  praise  from  the  foremost  Soviet  au- 
thorities (Ostrovltlunov  et  al  )  on  many 
counts,  but  the  essence  of  the  criticisms  lev- 
elled ngaln.<(t  him  was  that  in  his  study  he 
was  not  pa>'lng  enough  attention  to  pf)liilcal 
fnctors  '  So  Varaga  had  to  broaden  his  otjt- 
look  by  accepting  "interpretations  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  world  Communist  lines, 
which  Is  that  TroJ.-vn  horse  national  popular 
fronts  are  the  universal  means  to  proletarian 
dictatorship  In  the  present  histcjrlcal 
epoch."  * 

In  October  1952.  at  Uie  19th  Congress  of 
the  C  P.  S  U.,  Stalin  once  more  recom- 
mended the  democr.itlc  tactics  as  Uic  surest 
way  to  achieve  Communist  alms.  He  directed 
Communist  parties  to  Join  democratic  par- 
tics  In  popular  fronts,  and  "told  Communlsta 
abroad  that  the  road  to  success  lay  In  rais- 
ing the  banner  of  bjurgeots  democratic  free- 
d.<ms  and  In  "defending  the  national  rights 
and  Interests  of  their  own  countries  "  At 
the  same  lime  he  '"•  •  •  pledged  to  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  foreign  countries  the 
full  and  active  support  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist parly."  • 

The  formation  of  an  Eastern  Military  Al- 
liance in  Warsaw  ( M.iy  1956),  tiie  solemn 
rcconciliatlou  wUh  l°it>)  for  the  sake  of 
avowed  ""only  aim" — "the  struggle  for  the  In- 
terests of  the  working  class;  "■"  the  tireless 
"bloody  aiid  pcuceful  '  subversive  activities 
of  the  Kremlin  In  Southeast  Asia  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  north  Africa:  Khrushchev's 
statement  that  the  Coramiinlsti>  would  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of  world  revolution  only 
when  "a  shrimp  learns  to  whistle';  his  an- 
gry H-bomb  threat*  during  his  visit  in  Lon- 
don (M.iy  19uC).  the  big  political,  prop.igitn- 
da  and  economic  offensive  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers In  Asia.  Latin  America  aud  tlie  Middle 
East  (1955  60).  ai.companie^;;^.>y  violent  de- 
nunciations of  '  American  ImpcTlallsm".  ths 
ruthless  repression  of  the  Pozuun  revolt — 
all  this  should  make  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  the  Communists  abandoning 
either    their   methods  or   their   alms 

Tlie  successes  they  have  achieved  in  World 
War  II  and  after  have  only  spurred  the 
Communists  to  Intensify  their  peaceful 
war  against  the  free  world.  Communism 
and  imperialism  are  Inseparably  linked  to- 
gether Communism  Is  by  definition  imper- 
ialistic As  long  OS  there  U  commuul&m, 
there  will  be  Communist  Imperialism  and 
drive  t'jward  world  Communist  dictntorsliip. 
To  avoid  Communist  world  dominatlou, 
communl&m  must  be  destroyed. 
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"Foundations  of  Leninism,  p    116. 


'Soviet  Views  on  the  Post -War  World 
Economy  (An  ofTlclal  critique  of  Eugene  Var- 
ga's  "Changes  In  the  Economy  of  CaplUillsm 
Resulting  From  the  Second  World  War"* 
(Washington.  D.  C.  Public  Affairs  Press, 
1948).  Translation  of  a  stenographic  tran- 
script of  a  discussion  which  took  place  In 
M<<scow  on  May  7.  14  and  21  In  1947. 

•Will  Llssner.  '  Varga  Sheds  Light  on  So- 
viet Policies,"  New  "Vork  Times,  June  13. 
1949. 

•  Harrison  Salisbury.  "New  Popular  Front 
Directed  by  Stalin,"  New  \att.  Tlmee,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1962. 

»•  "Khrushchev's  Speech  In  Belgrade."  New 
York  Times.  May  27,  1955. 


By  unanimou.s  con.'jent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  pranted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  SnEPrARD  'it  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK  > .  for  tocay  and  until  June  4, 
on  accouiit  ol  ollicial  busine:»s  in  the 
Uistnct. 

Id  Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  '^at  the 
reque.st  of  Mr  Alber"::  > ,  for  today  and  the 
baliince  of  this  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business,  "activt:  duty — 96th  Infan- 
try Division." 

To  Mr.  Davis  of  T>?nne«see  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Mirray>,  throunh  May  12 
to  13.  on  account  of  official  bu.sine.ss. 

To  Mr  HoRAN  "at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mack  of  "Washington),  indefinitely,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.'-e.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr   ZrLENKo.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  Byrd.  for  10  minutes,  today  and 
to  revi.sc  and  extend  his  remark*^, 

Mr  Feich\n,  for  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ScHERLR,  on  Wednesday  liex^,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  30  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  uranimou.5  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter  to  extend  hir  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Rtcord  fDllowinE:  the 
legislative  proceedin'^s  for  lodny  and  to 
i-evi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  editorial. 

Mr  Macdonald  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Focarty  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PORAND"  . 

Mr.  Alger  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  of  lov.a  and  include 
a  letter. 

Mr.   SCHERER. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  DiNCELL  ^at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Young  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert >  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PowEiL  <at  the  re<^ju(:st  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) in  2  instances  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bewtiey.  his  remarks  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  to  include  the 
minority  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12181, 
and  certain  tables. 

Mr.  Holt  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bald- 
v.'in  1   and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Baldwi.n)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ct'TMNiNGHAM  of  Nebraska  (ai  the 
request  of  Mr.  Baldwin  '  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
siened  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.7300.  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  District  ol  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act. 


SENATE  ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKEn  annouiiced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3149.  An  act  to  Increase  the  lending 
atithorlty  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and   for  other  purposes. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
AT  BERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  Hou.;e  do  now  ad.journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  13.  1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.'-e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fel- 
lows: 

1B98  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transniiiting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  tiscal  year 
1959  Involving  a  proposed  provi.slon  for  the 
Icgiblailve  branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  380 1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  prliited. 

18.9.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  tran.s- 
miiiins  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Clvji  Defense  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  920.  81s.t  Congress,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\  ices. 

1900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  ""A  bill  t-T  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  by  stril:ing  out  pro- 
visions requiring  certain  retired  enlisted 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  or  Regular 
Air  Force  to  serve  In  the  Army  Re.::erve  and 
Air  Force  Reserve,  respectively";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armi  d  Services. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  AdminLtrator. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting certain  recommendations  and  a 
draft  of  propo.-ed  IcpisLatlon  entUled  "A  bill 
to  am'^nd  section  217  ol  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Dlrtrict  of  Columbia, 
tran.'-mltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "'A  bill  to  amend  the  D..str!ct  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  aiid  for  <ither  pur- 
pjses";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Hoard 
of  Commi.ssloners.  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propcsed  legislation 
entitled  'A  bill  to  fix  and  adju:t  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1904  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  personal  property 
made  available  for  distribution  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  and 
civil -defense  organizations  for  the  calendar 
quarter  January  1  through  March  31,  1958. 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlKtratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1905.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commls- 
Bloner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  follo-A-irg 
claim:  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribe.^  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Fc^ert^ation,  to  icit.  the  An- 
kara, Gros  Vent'-e  and  Mandan  Tribes  of 
Indiana,  an  Indian  Reorganization  Act  Cor- 
poration, in  its  Oku  Behalf  end  on  Behalf 
of  the  Ankara,  Mandan  and  Gros  Ventre 
Tnbes  of  Indian:^,  Petitioner,  v.  The  United 
States  of  Amenca,  Defendant  (Docket  No. 
350:  first  claim  (for  Interest),  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Clnims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1055:  25  V.  S.  C. 
70t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1906  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Clnims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  following 
claim:  The  Coeur  D'Alene  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  Arrierica, 
Defendant  (Docket  No.  81)  pursuant  to  the 
IndL^.n  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1916  (60  Stat  J035;  25  U.  S  C.  70t )  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1907.  A  letter  Jrom  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
•"A  bill  to  further  amend  Public  Law  85-162 
and  Public  Law  141.  84th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  ",  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "'a  bill  to  further  amend  Public  Law 
85-162  as  amended  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes"';  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "•a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes",  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  court's  opinion  in  the  case 
rendered  May  7.  1958:  Palmer-Bee  Company 
V.  the  United  States  (Congressional  No.  8- 
54),  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  House  Res- 
olution 547.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case  of 
Dlck-Chih  Chung.  A-8933697.  and  requesting 
tiiat  it  be  withdrawn  from  those  before  the 
Congress  and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dat^d 
April  9,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Little  Creek.  Prin- 
cess Anne  County,  Va.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2, 
1945:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
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REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  8.  1958, 
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the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
May  9,  1958: 

Mr.  ROONEY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  12428,  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Jus- 
tice, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1708).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  9370.  A  bill  to  permit  illustrations 
and  films  of  United  States  and  foreign  obli- 
gations and  securities  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1709).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  policies  of  American 
Society  of  Composers.  Avithors,  and  Pub- 
lishers (Rept.  No.  1710).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  3402.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  di.splay  pasture  for  the  bison  herd 
on  the  Montana  National  Bison  R:\nge  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other'  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1711).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PPO.ST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Atlairs.  H  R.  6198.  A  bill  to  exclude 
certftin  lands  from  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
puYposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1712). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR  10120.  A  bill  to  pro- 
Vide  for  the  establishment  of  Fort  Clatsop 
National  Memorial  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1713  1  .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfVairs.  H.  R.  10349.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  by  exchange  of  cer- 
tain properties  within  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  ajnendment  (Rept.  No.  1714). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
II.  R.  9817.  A  bill  relating  to  venue  in  tax 
refund  suits  by  corporation';:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1715).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  12326.  A  bill  making  urgent  deficiency 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1716) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  IIou.se  of  M.-i.y  8.  1958. 
the  following  bills  were  introduced  May 
9,  1958: 

By  Mr    ROONEY: 

H.  R.  12428.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr    BENTLEY: 

H.  R.  12429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  65  to 
60  the  age  at  which  the  additional  personal 
exemption  on  account  of  age  becomes  al- 
lowable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin- 

H  R  12430.  A  bill  to  establish  an  equi- 
table basis  for  the  application  of  the  Federal 


Income    tax   to   mutual   fire   insurance   com- 
panies which    operate  on    the   basis   of   per- 
petual  policies  or  premliun  deposits,    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    FORAND: 

H  R.  12431.  A  bill  to  establish  an  equi- 
table basis  for  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  to  mutual  fire  Insurance  c^tn- 
p.mies  which  uperate  on  the  basis  of  per- 
petual policies  or  premium  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R.  12432  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ri-venue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 
documentary  stamp  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  conveyances  to  which  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  Is  a  party; 
to  the  Cnmmi'tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   FOOARTY : 

H  R.  12433.  A  bill  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  month  of  August  15, 
1958,  to  September  15,  1958,  Inclusive,  as 
National  Allergy  Month;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R  12434  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  certain  wvrks  for  flood  contrf)! 
in  the  Blackstone  River  Ba.<;in.  Mass.  and  R  I  , 
in  the  city  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  FORAND: 

H.  R.  12435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  Its  applicatl'in  to  con- 
tracts for  services  to  be  performed  In  areas 
of  sutxstantial  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  12436.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  certain  works  for  flood  control  in 
the  Blackstone  River  B;usln.  Mass.  and  R.  I.. 
in  the  city  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    CiREGORY: 

H    R.    12437.      A    bill    to  extend    the   avail- 
ability  of   certain   appropriations   for  emer- 
gency   conservation    measures    to    June    30. 
19o0;    to  the  Committee  on   Appropriations. 
By  Mr   HALE: 

H   R.  12438.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  recom- 
mended project  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
J'lsia.s    River    at    Ogunqult,    Maine;     to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H  R.  12439.  A  bill  authorizing  additional 
apiiroprlatlons  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehentive  river  basin  plans,  for 
Jlood  control,  irrigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  12440.  A  bill  to  authf  rlze  the  ter- 
mination and  modification  of  certain  con- 
tracts requiring  premium  payments  for  Gov- 
ernment oil  from  the  nnvul  petroleum  re- 
serves; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   METCALF: 

HR.  12441.  A  bill  to  amend  section. 103 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
relating  to  the  {jualificatlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immlfjratloii  and  Naturaliza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIMTZ: 

ft.  R.  12442.     A  bin  to  amend  title  42  of  the 
United    States    Code    relating    to    dl.sposal    of 
war  and  veterans'  hovLslng;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    PORTER: 

H.  R.  12443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  land  or  timber  within  the  Siskiyou 
National  Forest,  Orcg,,  for  certjiln  other  land 
a?ijacent  to  such  national  forest,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Cummlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ROONEY: 

H  R.  1M44.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  by  railroads  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to 
maintain  tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  per- 
manent structures  for  the  support  of  way. 
trackage,  and  traffic  In  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
Dilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

TT  R  12445  A  hill  to  authorize  the  termi- 
nation and  modlQcatlou  oX  certain  contracts 


requlrlni?    premium    payments    for    Oovern- 
ment  oil  from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves; 
to    the   Committee   on    Armed   Services. 
By   Mr    TOLLEFSON: 

H  R  12446  A  bill  to  provide  credit  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  fishermen's  cixiperatlve 
associations  through  establihhment  of  a 
Bank  for  Fi.shermen's  Cooperative  Associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    ZELF.NKO: 

H  R  12447  A  bill  to  establish  a  consumer 
credit  loan  plan;  to  the  Cummlttee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr   B^TFSr 

H  R   12448    A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating    and    fixing    wage    rates    for    em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth.  N   H  .  Nuval  Shli)yard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    BOLAND: 

II  R  12419  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cnpe  Cod  National  Park  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purix>ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inoular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  DIXON: 

H  R  12450  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  clarify  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  In  the  case  of 
loans  made  by  national  banks  when  the  col- 
Interal  offered  represents  liens  on  grazing 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H  R  12451  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late Uie  pnxluctlon  and  con«ervatlon  cf  coal 
In  the  United  Slates  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  cither 
puri><)scs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.«;ulftr  Affairs. 

H  R  12452.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-rxpresslon  through  r)rganl- 
ratlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Educatloti  and  Labor 

Bv  Mr   MOUI  DER 

H  R  12453  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  collection  of  tolls  to  amortize  the  cost. 
Including  reasonable  Interest  and  financing 
cost,  of  the  construction  of  a  brldg"  across 
t'le  Missouri  River  at  or  nejr  Miami.  Mo.,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Ey  Mr    SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  12454  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lab<'r 

By  Mr.  SIhfPSON  of  Pennsylvania- 

H  R  12455  A  Mil  to  amend  sec'lon  172  nf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  jiermlt 
net  oTjeratIng  losses  to  be  carried  bark  four 
tax'ibie  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  O-NETIL: 

H  R  12:56  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  t>je  Committee  on 
Iijterior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    DURHAM  (by  request)  ; 

H  R.  12457.  A  hill  to  further  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  85-162  and  Public  Law  84  141.  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  2C1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  ptirpoees:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

H  R  12458  A  bill  to  further  amend  Pub- 
lie  Law  85-162.  as  amended  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comnilsfcloii  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on   Atomic   Energy. 

H.  R  12459.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpi>ees:  to  the  Joint  Cominlltee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 
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By  Mr.  OTTBSER! 

H  R  12460.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S914 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  cer- 
tain former  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  discharged  after  having  served  20 
or  more  years  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service*. 
By  Mr    HARIU3: 

H  R  124C1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  ( 1 )  assure  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Independent  participation  and  repre- 
sentation In  court  proceedings.  (3|  provide 
for  review  of  nonhearing  Board  determina- 
tions In  the  courts  of  appeals  and  (3»  clarify 
present  provisions  concerning  the  time  for 
seeking  Jvidlclal  review;  to  the  Ccjmmittee 
on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

H  R.  12482  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  6.  1954  (68  Stat.  674 1  with  regard 
to  Indian  sanitation  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr    RADWA.N: 

H  R  12463.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  »600 
to  $1.CKX)  the  {>er8onal  Income-tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemption  for 
old  age  or  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Wnys  and  Means. 


eligible  to  become  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  If  the  father  of  said  chUd  Is  In  mili- 
tary service  under  orders  to  serve  In  foreign 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
ersl  Assembly,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  X*j  allow  a  child  born  In  a  foreign 
land  of  any  American  couple,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  be  eligible  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States  If 
the  father  of  said  child  Is  In  military  serv- 
ice under  orders  to  serve  In  foreign  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows; 

By  Mr  FORAND  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Ifsland  General  A.ssembly  entitled.  "Resolu- 
tion reque.^tlng  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  u.se  their  earn- 
est efforts,  consistent  with  the  national  de- 
fense, to  have  Fort  Burnt  idc  released  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  I.sland  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion pur{x>ses",  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  memorializing  Congress  to 
amend  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United 
states  of  America  to  allow  a  child  t>orn  In 
a  foreign  land  of  any  American  couple,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDONIZIO: 
H   R    12464.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walde- 
mar  Strohscheln;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EBERHARTER: 
H.  R    12465    A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Ida 
Colal7.yl  Dl  Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jud. clary. 

By  Mr    HAGEN: 
H   R    12466    A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Jim  B. 
HlU,    to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    KEl.LY  of  New  York: 
H  R   1:^407    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Elaine    Mitchell.    Irvln    Garth    Mitchell,    and 
Jean   Elaine  Mitchell;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie    Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MtFALL: 
H  R.  12468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prlml- 
tlva   C     Cabrera,    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  Maryland: 
H   R   12469    A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Frank 
A    Schwenke.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   MILLER  of  California: 
H   R    12470    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
L.       Gleestin-Broadcasting      C(jrporatlon      of 
America;   to  ilie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MULTER: 
H   R    12471     A  bill  lor  Uie  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Llgammari,   to  the  Commitiee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.  R.  12472.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Ella 
Mathez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  R.  12473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Vales;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  12474.   A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Nick 
George  Boudoures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALTER: 
H  R.  12475.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Bletto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WHITTE^N: 
H  R   12476.  A  bill   to  provide  for  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  In  Yalobusha  County,  Miss.,  to  W.  A. 
Nolen   and   Wiley   W    Walker;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PEnTlONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

614.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical 
Association  urging  support  of  H.  R  10527  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

615  Also,  petition  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  authorize  appropriate  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  proceed  with 
whatever  action  and  testing  may  be  neces- 
}^ary  to  develop  and  perfect  clean  nuclear 
weapons;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enertry. 

616.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association  urging 
support  of  legislation  that  will  remove  all 
excise  taxes  on  toilet  preparations;  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways   and    Means. 

617.  By  Mr  HOSMER :  Petition  of  certain 
residents  of  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  California  requesting  enactment  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
Congre.^s  from  Ic\ying  taxes  on  Individual 
Incomes,  inheritances  and  estates;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    RE  A^  ARKS 


The  Decline  of  Our  Domestic  Fishing 
Indostry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MAS-SACHUSETTS 

IN  TOE  HOU.^E  OF  RE.r-RESFNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1958 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
of  us  who  arc  vitally  interested  in  the 
fishiiiR  indu.stry  In  the  United  States 
have  become  very  alarmed  at  the  recent 
dcohne  and  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  our  domestic  fisliing  indu.stry.  The 
indu.stry  as  a  whole  is  declining  fast. 
It  is  losing  economic  stature,  with  some 
.scKmenls  already  facinR  ruin  because  of 
the  importation  of  foreign-caught  fish. 
Likewise,  our  fishing  fleets  arc  beincr 
forced  out  of  bu.^ine.ss  by  this  kind  of 
competition. 


To  give  you  an  example  of  what  our 
fishiiiK  industry  faces  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Rus.sinn  fi-shing  vessels 
are  movinti  into  waters  off  New  England 
with  a  modem  seapoins  fleet.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  has  stated  that  Russian 
ves-sels  are  working  an  area  along  the 
eastern  edpe  of  the  Grand  Banks  about 
800  miles  from  Boston. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  building  huge  ocean  trawlers,  com- 
pletely fitted  for  long  journeys  while 
the  United  States  fishing  fleet  is  grad- 
ually deteriorating.  I  understand  that 
last  year  a  shipyard  in  East  Germany 
delivered  a  reported  112  smaller  fishing 
vessels  to  the  Soviets  with  320  more 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  1959  and  1960. 
Also  a  shipyard  In  Poland  has  just 
launched  a  515-foot  trawler  tender  espe- 
cially equipped  for  Arctic  operations. 

Along  this  same  line  I  should  point 
out  that  Russia  launched  an  atomic  ice- 
breaker, named  the  Lenin,  last  year  and 


it  is  currently  operating  in  and  around 
the  Antarctic.  That  is  one  reason  wliy 
I  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker for  the  Unit?d  States  Coast 
Guard  to  keep  pace  with  Russian  op- 
eiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians  want  to 
penetrate  our  fishing  waters  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  they  want  to  defeat  us 
through  peaceful  economic  competition. 
This  is,  Of  course,  a  part  of  their  cold 
war  strategy;  and.  second,  they  want  to 
use  their  fishing  vessels  for  soundings 
for  their  large  submarine  fleet.  I  realize 
that  there  is  no  legal  means  to  prevent 
the  Russians  from  prowling  in  fishing 
waters  outside  our  own  3-mile  coastal 
jurisdiction.  In  any  event,  we  must  re- 
member that  under  no  conditions  can 
we  afford  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
outdistance  us,  particularly  in  the 
economic  field  and  the  field  of  modern 
warfare. 
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While  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  has 
prown  tremendously  in  the  last  18  years, 
the  United  States  fishing  fleet  has  de- - 
clined  steadily.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  fishing  industry  in  this  country  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  area  has 
been  fl-hting  a  losing  battle  against  un- 
fair competition  for  many  years.  For 
example.  New  England's  trawler  fleet 
has  declined  by  half  in  the  past  10  years. 
In  1947  there  were  59  large  trawlers  in 
the  region.  By  1957  this  number  had 
dropped  to  30.  I  am  sure  ycu  at'ree 
•with  me  when  I  say  that  every  as- 
sistance possible  is  needed  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  this  most  essential  indu>try. 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  economic 
assistance  we  extend  to  our  allies  is  used 
to  assist  their  fishing  industries  to  the 
detriment  of  ours.  We  must  have  pro- 
tection for  our  fi«;h!ng  indu^^try  and  see 
that  this  segment  of  our  economy  is  not 
sold  down  the  river  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  buy  friends  abroad.  Likewise,  our 
foreign  competitors  like  Rus.sia  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  their  Government, 
undermining  the  compelitive  position  of 
our  fi.'=hing  industry  even  within  the 
United  States  market  itself. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  Con- 
gress must  make  every  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  fishing  industry.  We 
must  conserve  our  fishing  grounds,  in- 
crease production,  and  help  our  fisher- 
men avoid  the  disaster  tliat  faces  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fishing,  the  oldest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  is  now  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  This  great  in- 
dustry must  be  revived  before  it  is 
completely  inundated  by  the  Russian 
economic  penetration.  By  reviving  this 
indu.stry  thoy  in  turn  will  make  an  im- 
portant and  material  contribuLion  to  our 
food  supply,  and  our  national  defense, 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 


AdJress  by  Hon.  VVilJiim  F.  KnowlanJ, 
of  California,  at  Dedication  Cere- 
monies, Point  Argueilo  Naval  Missile 
Facility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNCWLAND 

UF    CAI.Iti-'RMA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  12,  1958 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  dedication  speech  I  made  at  cere- 
monies at  Point  Argueilo  Naval  Missile 
Facility  on  Saturday  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address   or  Hon.   VVii.i  iam   F.    Knowland   at 

DEDICATION    Ceremonies,     Point    Arguello 

Naval  Missile  Facility,  May  10.  1U58 

Today  we  are  here  to  commission  the  Point 

Arguello    Naval    Missile    Fat-ility    as    a    major 

part   of   our    National   Pacific    Ml.sslle   Range. 

This  dedication,  therefore.  Is  a  symbol  of  this 

Nation's     progressive     and     forward-looking 

programs  to  strengthen  our  position  in  the 


military  and   in  the  peaceful  applications  of 
mlssUry  and  space  technology. 

The  development  and  employment  of  mis- 
siles and  rocketa  Is  an  extremely  volatile 
and  rapld-movmg  field.  I  am  told  that  the 
draftsman's  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  first 
ma.sler  plan  layout  for  the  development  of 
this  site  vjhen  new  and  radically  advanced 
vehicles  were  assigned  here  causing  early 
modittcatlon  of  Initial  plans.  , 

But  this  came  easy  and  this  Is  one  Of  the 
great  virtues  of  this  site.  That  Is.  great 
Hexlbility  and  vast  acreage  to  accommodate 
the  most  advanced  vehicles  our  scientists 
can  envision. 

But  why  do  we  need  these  great  missile 
ranges?  V/e  need  thi-m  for  operntlonal  sites, 
for  development  firings,  for  training  bases 
Point  Arguello  will  serve  all  three  of  these 
objectives  and  will  serve  all  three  military 
services. 

In  fact,  though  such  Affency  Is  yet  to  b« 
established.  It  Is  expected  that  this  Parlflc 
Missile  Range  would  accominod;ite  any  civil- 
ian agency  interested  In  rocketry  and  Fpace 
night  such  a.s  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeri..  utlcs  or  other  organization 
that  the  Congre.,-:  might  establish. 

Ihis  range  is  being  established  to  fill  the 
ever-Increasing  need  for  launching  sites  for 
the  mlrsllc  program. 

The  Pacific  Mi'^sllc  RanRC  Is  In  no  wfty  a  re- 
placement for  the  Atlantic  Missile  R.Tngc  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  FIr  .  or  for  the  White  Sands 
Provlnf;  Ground  In  New  Mexico.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  run[;c8  v.  ill  continue  to  grow 
and  continue  to  1111  the  ever-Increasing  role 
that  missiles  and  rockets  play  In  our  military 
dofenTs  and  civilian  lives. 

Eich  range  has  special  capabilities — spectal 
fei'ures.  For  testing  short-ran^^e  missiles, 
your  Government  can  utilize  or  acquire  land 
ranges  for  firing  trials  However,  for  longer 
renge  missiles  and  rockets.  It  Is  e.'-sentlal  to 
use  the  vastness  of  the  oceans,  where  maxi- 
mum safety  to  human  life  can  be  achieved. 
This  fact  will  become  Increaslncrly  Impor- 
tant as  the  &ti»e  of  the  ml.sflle  art  advance* 
to  the  point  where  the  very  large  and  very 
powerful  rockeU  ascoclated  with  space  ex- 
ploration come  Into  use.  In  these  cases, 
major  land  bases  such  as  this  site  on  the 
California  coast  must  be  provided  as  launch- 
ing points,  but  our  ranee  is  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  ahead  of  us 

The  FklUs  and  techniques  and  scientific 
capabilities  associated  with  the  establish- 
ment and  employment  of  a  misslle-lnunch 
base  of  this  character  are  of  the  hhjhest 
order.  As  we  plan  for  the  next  decade  we 
must  call  upon  and  take  eteps  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  our  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological resources.  We  must  keep  In  mind 
that  In  this  field  of  activity,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  what  Is  new  today  may  be 
obsolete  tomorrow. 

Neither  In  our  more  conventional  defen«e« 
nor  in  this  relatively  new  field  must  we  allow 
our  Nation  to  become  second  best.  The 
stakes  are  hi^'.h.  for  our  very  survival  as  free 
men  is  Involved.  The  problems  associated 
with  designing  a  test  and  training  center 
like  the  Pacific  missile  range  Is  doubly  dlfD- 
cult.  For  the  range  Itself  must  be  estab- 
lished and  operating  before  the  missiles  as- 
signed to  the  ran^e  can   be  tested. 

This  Is  to  say  the  range  designers  must 
look  far  beyond  today's  fantastic  missiles 
to  Insure  that  this  major  development  tool — 
the  range— has  all  the  necessary  capabilities 
the  future  will  demand,  and  to  provide  these 
facilities  on  a  timely  basis. 

And  this  points  out  another  key  factor  of 
this  operatlcm — urgency.  The  pace  of  In- 
vention and  discovery  and  adaptation  of  this 
knowledge  to  we;\{X)nry  and  space  technology, 
coupled  with  the  requirement  of  maintain- 
ing world  leadership,  requires  that  no  major 
avenue  of  advancement  go  unexplolted. 

We  are  confldrnt  that  the  offlcers  and  sci- 
entists charged  with  this  responsibility  here 
at  the  PacUic  missile  range  will  continue  to 


meet  this  challenge  as  their  already  outstand- 
ing progress  has  demonstrated 

The  establishment  of  thef.e  major  facilities 
here  in  California,  the  Parltlc  mis.Mie  range 
and  the  closely  Integrated  Cooke  Air  Force 
Base  operational  site  adjoinm,;  11  to  the 
north,  will  have  considerable  impact  on  the 
California  erc)ncimy  The  Delense  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  within  the  Imme- 
diately foreseeable  future  some  5,000  to  10.000 
new  Jobs  will  be  provided  in  the  area  serv- 
ing  these  activities.  Though  this  growth.  |' 
of  necessity.  Is  rapid.  It  will  be  perminent.  ' 
for  the  goal  Is  long  term  and  tied  to  both 
military  and  civilian  economy. 

l.lkewlf^^e.  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  highly  technical  skills  should  be 
welcomed  by  the  community  and  the  area 
Speaking  as  a  Callfornian.  we  welcome  thia 
new  activity  to  our  State.  The  local  and 
State  authorities,  industry,  labor,  and  our 
general  public  will  cooperate  In  this  endeavor 
which  means  so  much  to  thfe  future  of  all 
maiikind 

It  WiiH  mentioned  that  these  facl!ltle«  will 
serve  all  services.  Ihls  la  of  especial  note. 
The  President  has  recommended  and  the 
Congress  Is  considering  a  new  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  Defenae  Dcpartn^ent. 
The  keynote  cf  ihla  reorganl74itlon  Is  in- 
creased unity  and  economy  The  operation 
here  at  Point  Arguello.  though  biulcaliy 
managed  by  the  Navy,  Is  directed  toward 
being  a  true  national  facility  f>>r  unified  ure 
by  all  serMces.  This  Is  a  proud  example  of 
service  unity 

I  have  described  the  nature  of  this  new 
facility.  I  have  pointed  out  factors  regard- 
ing ItK  Importance.  But  of  the  true  long- 
term  goals,  there  remains  one  last  key  point. 
As  our  Nation  grew  to  be  the  greatest  world 
power,  we — and  p.irtlcularly  our  Navy— lived 
under  a  concept  the  world  8tren:;lh  depended 
\ipon  "control  of  the  seas"  During  this  cen- 
tury, technological  progress  rcriulred  us  to 
revise  and  expand  this  concept  to  t>ecom« 
"control  of  seas  and  c<jntrol  of  the  air"  We 
are  now  embarking  on  the  space  age.  and 
mo^t  assuredly  we  must  take  the  next  step.^ 
to  make  sure  that  the  "control  of  space  "  Is 
within  the  capabUltles  of  those  who  would 
be  devoted  to  human  freedom  and  uut  tu 
the  enslavement  of  mankind. 

We  want  to  insure  that  free  men  can  enjoy 
and  benefit  by  uiiexplored  potential  of  the 
heavens.  We  must  continue  to  press  bacji 
our  horizons.  Mans  In&atiable  quest  for 
kn<jwledge  and  his  compelling  urge  to  explore 
the  unknown  are  forces  which  will  Insure  . 
that  full  advantage  Is  taken  of  all  the  pt>- 
tentlals  of  space  and  that  the  opportunities 
for  scientific  exploration,  observation,  and 
exi>eriment  are  cultivated  fo  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  Is  constantly  expanded. 
Thus,  this  base,  the  Naval  Missile  Facility, 
Point  Arguello,  Calif  .  as  part  of  the  Pacific 
missile  range,  coutmences  Its  J.jurney  Into 
the  future. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  meas- 
ured up  to  the  challenges  confronting  It. 
We  In  this  atomic,  missile,  and  space  age 
can  do  no  less,  and  we  will  face  the  future 
with  confidence  In  the  firm  belief  thsl  we 
will  continue  to  have  divine  guidance  which 
has  made  and  preserved  us  as  a  nation. 


Polish    Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NriiRfsK\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RE.^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1958  / 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebra.ska     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  echo  the  senli- 
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ment.s  expre.s.sed  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  their  salutes  to  the  people  of 
Poland  on  the  occasion  of  PoUsli  Dide- 
pendence  Day,  May  3. 

Tluoufih  long  years  of  Russian  dom- 
ination— nearly  two  decades  now — the 
I)€ople  of  Poland  have  retained  their 
dreams  of  freedom,  nourished  by  their 
memory  of  Poland  as  a  free  nation,  the 
first  Euroi>ean  c<juntry  to  enact  a  demo- 
cratic and  progressive  constitution. 

It  is  this  constitution,  adopted  May  3, 
1791,  that  is  recalled  on  this  historic  day. 
The  Russian  Communists,  who  still  dom- 
inate the  Poli'>h  peo!)le  llirouKb  armed 
strength,  will  not  allow  jniblic  cekbra- 
tion.s  of  this  event.  But  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  yeais,  the  Polish 
people  were  allowed  to  mark  the  day  in 
private. 

It  Is  only  througU  their  armed 
strength  tliat  tlie  Soviets  are  able  to 
keep  the  Polish  people  witliin  their 
spliere  The  Poznan  revolt  showed  tl:e 
Russians  what  would  happen  to  their 
Communist  form  of  go\einmcnt  and 
their  enforced  adherence  to  communism 
If  a  ring  of  steel  were  not  around  this 
once-free  nation. 

We  in  America,  who  cherlsli  our  free- 
dom as  the  Polish  people  do.  mark  this 
historic  Polish  Indei)endence  Day  with 
renewed  pledges  of  our  friendship  and 
eiico'uratienient  to  the  rK'oi>le  of  Toland. 
Certainly  tlie  Soviets  realize  thnt  armed 
strength  and  Communist-run  ."schools  are 
not  winning  tbe  Poles  to  communism. 
And  we  know  it  also.  Our  people  send 
to  the  people  of  Poland  a  warm  and 
heartfelt  greeting,  and  we  join  these  op- 
pre.ssed  people  in  their  prayers  that  Po- 
land will  soon  know  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence again. 


AiJ  and  Comfort  to  t!:e  Zncmj 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCIICRER 

or   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU,SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1958 

Mr  PCHFRER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  left  - 
wins4  Fund  for  the  Republic,  for  wliose 
tax-exempt  status  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion, continued  iU'  a.ssault  ujwn  pro- 
American  agencies  and  institutions  when 
it  spon.sored  and  paid  for  industrialist 
Cyrus  Eaton's  npptarance  on  a  nation- 
wide televiiiion  hookup  a  week  ago  Sun- 
day night. 

Canadian-born  Eaton  apain  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  Soviet 
cause  when  he  vie  iously  attacked  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  tlie 
security  systems  of  this  Nation. 

Eat<_'n  IS  part  of  f.  n  epidemic  of  co'or- 
bhndnc.'^s  which  has  aflcctcd  certain  .seg- 
ments of  America.  The  victim  cannot 
see  the  gory  Red  record  of  mass  murder 
and  subversion  which  the  international 
Communist  apparatus  is  writing  daily. 
Eaton's  scurrilous  attack  on  tJie  FBI  and 
our  security  system  climaxes  a  series  of 
his  public  utterances  which  are  l>eing 
beamed  by  the  Sovi?t  propapanda  ma- 
chine to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 


Do  not  think  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  did  not  put  him  on  this  pro- 
gram by  design.  It  knew  of  Eat,on's  pre- 
vious pro-Russian  positions. 

It  i.s  more  than  coincidence  that  in 
Dec-ember  of  1955  the  official  Russian 
governmental  oraan  Izve.'-tia  hailed 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton  for  his  expressions  on 
peaceful  coexistence:  that  another  organ 
of  the  Communist  international  appa- 
ratus, New  Timos.  in  October  1957  con- 
tained an  article  by  Eaton  in  which  he 
rapturously  extols  the  virtues  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  states  that  he  "hos 
achieved  a  better  fir.sthand  underttand- 
iu'i"  by  the  contact  he  ha.-,  had  with  So- 
viet reprcicntatives  in  the  United  Slates. 

It  is  likewise  more  than  coincidence 
that,  in  addition  to  attackin-;  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Eaton  has  re- 
peatedly attacked  v.hat  he  has  char- 
arterizpl  as  the  anti-R'Js.^ian  belliger- 
ence of  the  United  .States. 

Can  he  not  see  that  the  international 
Commun;;t  apparatus,  now  controlling 
one-third  of  the  population  of  this  earth, 
wiih  a  fifth  column  25  million  stront^ 
permeating  the  world,  is  now  at  war  with 
the  one  nation  which  stand.s  in  tlie  way 
of  I's  world  domination? 

Can  he  not  .«^ee  that  the  Fec'eral  Bu- 
rc:iu  of  Inve.'5tipation — far  fiom  beinf;  a 
"Hitlcr-like  Gestapo" — as  he  describes 
it — is  the  principal  buhvark  of  our  liber- 
ties iind  th.e  chief  weapon  of  th"e  NiiLion 
again'-t  iiiicrnal  sub\ci:  icn? 

In  the  March  1D58,  issue  of  the  peri- 
odical the  Piogre.ssi\e,  Eaton  states: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Russians 
want  peace. 

Can  he  not  see  that  the  only  peace 
which  the  international  Communist  ap- 
paratus wants  is  a  peace  in  which  free- 
dom is  forever  subdued  by  the  forces  of 
tyranny? 

When  li^tcnina  to  Eaton,  Americans 
should  keep  in  mind  what  Geortri  Dimi- 
trov,  one  of  the  worlds  top  Communists 
and  former  instructor  in  the  Lenin 
School  of  Political  Warfare,  taught.  Di- 
mitrov  said: 

We  must  always  remember  that  one  sym- 
pathizer is  generally  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  militant  Communists.  A  university 
profcs.'^or.  who  wltliout  being  a  party  mem- 
ber lends  himself  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Vac  writer,  who  w'lthout  being 
a  jiarty  member  defends  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  union  leader  wlio  is  tJiUside  our  ranks 
but  defends  Soviet  International  policy.  Is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  party  members. 

Mr.  .*=:peaker,  the  industrialist  Cyi-us 
Eaton,  who.  of  cour.se.  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist, but  who  defends,  as  Dimitrov  said, 
the  .Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  inter- 
national policy,  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  party  members. 

Whether  the  Eatons  understand  it  or 
admit  it,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  a 
struptrle — in  a  cold  war — with  an  enemy 
the  likes  of  which  for  debasement  and 
inhumanity  the  world  has  never  before 
experienced — an  enemy  whom  we  can  ig- 
nore, appease,  negotiate  with,  only  at 
the  expense  of  our  survival.  There  are 
those  like  Faton  and  his  sponsors  who 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
in  this  stniggle,  particularly  when  they 
attempt  to  discredit  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  our  time,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and   the   Federal   Bureau  of  Investiga- 


tion which  he  heads — our  chief  bulwark 
against  infiltration  and  subversion, 
which  is  the  new  and  effective  weapon 
of  modern  warfare. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  extension  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  of  May  7,  1958,  concerning  Cyrus 
Eaton's  television  appearance: 

Spies  Here.  The.ie,  Evekywheke 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  now  74.  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  money  in  the  United  States 
In  his  life.  But  some  of  his  remarks  on  tne 
air  the  other  night  about  current  Americ^.n' 
life —  he  was  born  In  Canada — do  not  make 
much  sense. 

The  head  of  a  huge  coal.  Iron  ore  and  rail 
network  fays  the  United  States  Is  in  dire 
peril  because  of  Its  scores  of  snooping  and 
Informing  agencies:  and  it  always  worries 
him  when  a  nation  feels  It  Is  bcoming  great 
because  of  the  work  of  its  policemen. 

Does  an\  body  t>eEides  Mr.  Eaton  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  become  great  thanks 
to  lis  policemen? 

On  the  subject  of  poMcemen.  Mr.  Eaton 
went  on  to  lengths  worthy  of  Ezra  Pound. 
"If,"  he  sold,  "%ou  were  to  take  the  police 
forces  of  the  cities  and  the  counties  and 
the  States  and  the  governn)rntal  agencies 
and  add  them  up.  Hitler  in  his  prime, 
through  the  Gestapo,  ne.-er  had  any  such 
epy  organization." 

Does  anybody  besides  Mr.  Eaton  believe 
that  the  county  police,  the  city  patrolmen, 
etc.,  are  spies? 

If  you  observe  this  warning  (put  out  un-' 
der  the  aegis  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic) 
don't  take  your  beauty  rest  on  that  Inner- 
tpring  mattress,  there's  a  fpy  under  every 
bed  in  the  land,  as  In  every  closet,  and  be- 
hind every  bar. 

Even  Hitler,  a  man  not  much  disposed  to 
laughter,  would  have  had  a  chortle  over 
this  one.  But  nothing  compared  to  the 
horse  laugh  to  which  Khru&hchev  is  en- 
titled. 


Firtielli 


Ii  Anniversary  of  the  fiavy 

Corps 


Nurse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  12,  1958 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  it  is  my  desire  to  congratulate 
the  United  States  Navy  on  this  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  Nurse  Corps. 

Rich  in  history  from  the  beginning, 
the  Navy  Nur.se  Corps  was  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  May  1908.  Over 
the  years  from  1908  with  a  nucleus  of 
20  nurses  to  1958  with  approximately 
2,100  nurses,  the  Nurse  Corps  had  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
the  world  at  large  in  both  service  and  in 
the  field  of  education. 

As  early  as  1910  members  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  were  serving  outside  the 
United  States  reporting  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Guam,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Samoa,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Cuba.  The 
Nurse  Corps  over  the  years  has  ex- 
panded its  service  activities  to  hospital 
ships,  air  evacuation  units,  military 
transport  ships,  as  well  as  the  many  Navy 
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hospitals,  air  stations,  and  dispensaries 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

During  World  War  II,  Navy  nurses 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  were  assigned  to  40  naval 
hospitals.  176  dispensaries,  and  6  haspital 
corps  schools.  True  to  Navy  tradition  at 
sea.  they  brought  nursing  care  to  the 
front  lines,  aboard  12  hospital  ships,  in 
air  evacuation  of  casualties,  and  to  for- 
eign countries  where  American  women 
had  never  before  been  seen.  Serving  in 
17  countries  overseas  from  December  7, 
1941,  until  the  surrender  was  signed 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri,  Navy  nurses 
made  military  history. 

Thousands  of  young  men  of  the  Navy 
had  to  be  trained  during  the  war  to  be 
hospital  corpsmen.  The  majority  of 
these  hospital  apprentices  and  phar- 
macists' mates  had  never  been  inside  a 
hospital  before  their  enlistment.  Their 
teaching  and  supervision  were  important 
duties  of  Navy  nurses,  many  of  whom 
were  experienced  instructors.  Their 
contribution  to  this  work  was  invaluable. 
The  effectiveness  and  skill  of  these  Navy 
ho.^pital  coi'psmen  who  tended  our  naval 
and  marine  casualties  aboard  fighting 
ships  and  on  invasion  beaclies  is  a  testi- 
monial and  a  tribute  to  the  effective 
instruction  provided  by  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps. 

Navy  schools,  staffed  by  members  of 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  native  population 
methods  of  survival  against  diseases  com- 
mon to  them.  As  early  as  1913  a  school 
of  nursing  was  established  on  Samoa  for 
native  women  and  later  similar  schools 
were  also  founded  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Haiti,  and  tlie  island  of  Guam. 

Late  in  1943  two  Navy  nurses  were  sent 
to  Brazil  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  establii-h  and  train  a 
nurses'  corps  for  that  country's  air 
corps.  In  spite  of  tlie  great  handicaps 
encountered  by  these  nurses  because  of 
language  and  social  problems,  tlie  school 
opened  September  11,  1944.  and  the  first 
class  completed  the  8-wetk  course  in 
November  of  that  year.  Because  of 
Brazil's  large  jungle  areas  and  moun- 
tainous terrain,  the  development  of  a 
method  of  transporting  the  sick  and  In- 
jured by  plane  represents  a  significant 
contribution  to  health  advancement  in 
Brazil  wliich  was  made  possible  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps. 

At  home  the  first  class  of  24  flying 
Navy  nurses  completed  flight  indoctri- 
nation January  22.  1945.  They  immedi- 
ately started  active  flying  service  on  24 
flying  teams,  consisting  of  a  nurse  and 
pharmacists  mate.  After  some  trans- 
continental trips  with  wounded,  the 
teams  went  to  the  Pacific  to  serve  in  the 
Naval  Air  Evacuation  Service,  the  first 
arriving  In  Guam  in  early  February  1945. 
They  worked  tirelessly  during  the  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  campaigns  flying  out 
the  wounded.  Within  30  days,  approxi- 
mately 4,500  Injured  men  were  flown  out 
of  Okinawa  alone. 

Today  the  training  of  the  Navy  Nurses 
Corps    continues    apace    with    develop- 


ments In  modem  warfare,  and  in  con- 
junction with  this  training,  our  Navy 
nurses  are  receiving  the  flnest  pcsslble 
education  in  such  advanced  counes  as 
dietetics,  laboratory  techniques,  anes- 
thesia, and  tuberculosis  nursing. 

The  Navy  Nurses  Corps'  marvelou.s 
record  of  accomplishment  over  the  past 
50  years,  together  with  its  proven  ability 
to  adjust  to  the  many  new  and  varied 
demands  made  upon  it.  have  earned  for 
it  the  respect  and  admiration  of  every- 
one. 

It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
add  my  congratulations  and  l)est  wishes 
to  the  many  thou.sands  which  are  being 
sent  to  the  Navy  Nurses  Corps  on  this 
golden  anniverb-ary  of  the  founding  of 
the  corps. 


Union  Racketeerinf:  The  Responsibility 
of  the  Bar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATF  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  12.  1958 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journals 
current  issue — May  1958 — carries  an 
article  written  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  en- 
titled "Union  Racketeering:  The  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Bar."  Some  lawyers 
have  lent  their  professional  talents  in 
aid  of  certain  racketeering  elements  in 
the  trade  union  movement,  in  ways  that 
raise  .serious  questions  involving  profes- 
sional ethics,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
bar.  The  bar  has  a  grave  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  unetliical  activities 
of  its  members,  and  Senator  Kennedy's 
reminder  of  tliis  resiwnsibility  in  con- 
nection with  union  racketeering  is 
timely  and  pointed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union    RArKrrtniiNo :    The   RESPONsiBn-rrr 

or  THE  Bar 

(By  John  F.  Kenmedt.  United  States  Senator 

fruin  Masfiiichusetts) 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harlan  FUke  Stone, 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  Qii.idrangle.  delivered  one 
of  the  most  Important  addresses  ever  made 
In  this  country  to  a  company  of  lawyers. 
His  subject  was  the  professional  responsi- 
bility of  the  bar.  and  needle.-^s  to  say.  he  did 
not  consider  the  topic  exhausted  by  a  few 
well-chosen  words  on  the  evils  of  ambu- 
lance-chasing. His  thrust  WHS  more  far- 
reaching  and  baslc^ln  essence  an  Indict- 
ment of  two  {generations  of  corporation 
lawyers. 

The  bar,  said  .Justice  Stone,  had  been  the 
servant  of  the  country's  mushrooming  cor- 
porate growth  In  the  gaudy  twenties.  It 
had  placed  the  skills  and  technical  proA- 
clency  of  centuries  of  professional  develop- 


ment at  the  command  of  the  financial  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  corporate  and  fi- 
nancial operators,  not  unsurprisingly,  some 
of  these  clients  of  a  Reueratlou  ago  were  un- 
scrupulous, dlslionest.  operating  aroimd  the 
fringes  of  the  law  or  seeking  to  bend  It  to 
fit  their  irnprnprr  objectives  A  lar(?e  mi- 
nority of  these  entrpjireneurs  and  brt  kers 
were  simply  unaware  of  the  dutlee  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  necessarily  bind  those 
dealing  In  other  pet^ple's  money — men  who 
were  not  so  much  dishonest  as  they  were 
misguided.  Imprudent,  Ineffective,  reckless 
or  Irresjx^nslble. 

Whether  the  businessman  cJIent  knew 
better  or  not,  his  lawyer  alwnys  did  or 
should  have  T(X)  often,  Justice  Stone 
thought,  these  lawyers  forRot  that  they 
were  members  of  a  profession  and  all  that 
that  Implies.  Too  many  of  tliem  had  sur- 
rendered the  function  of  Independent  and 
critical  Judf^ment  which  hns  l>een  the  his- 
toric pride  of  the  legal  profession — a  Judf;- 
ment  that  never  spared  and  often  guided 
the  clients  to  be  ^erv^ed  And  as  a  result. 
said  .Stone,  the  Nation's  lawyers  had  to  ber»r 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
chaos  these  harmful  corporate  activities  had 
created  by  the  beginning  of  the  1930'8  and 
for  the  always  unwelcome  effort  to  Impoe* 
governmental  regulation  where  private  Mil- 
regul.'itlon  had  failed 

I  have  often  thought  of  Jvistlce  Stone's 
appeal  to  the  bar  as  I  sat  during  the  past 
year  throtiph  the  grim  and  sometimes 
shocking  hearings  before  the  Senate  C<'>m- 
mlttee  on  Improper  Practices  In  the  LAbor 
or  Management  Field,  the  McClellan  com- 
mllt^^.  Watching  that  parade  of  wllnessea 
from  the  irresponsible  fringe  of  the  labor 
movement-  some  unscrupulous,  some  only 
mlsRulde^  -  and  watching 'or  hearing  about 
their  attorneys  as  well.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
to  present  a  striking  parallel  to  the  situa- 
tion of  which  Justice  Stone  complained  some 
24  years  ago. 

For  during  the  past  3  decades  organized 
labor  has  grown  enorm  ivisly  In  wealt.h.  In 
strength,  and  In  numbers  It  hii.^  been  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  Federal  and  .state 
laws.  Its  votes  and  sujipKJrt  have  been 
prizes  eagerly  sought  by  both  political  par- 
ties We  count  on  It  to  perform  Indispensa- 
ble functions  In  the  operntlon  r.f  our  econ- 
omy— to  help  spread  the  beneSts  of  in- 
creased production  among  workers  and  their 
families  by  hard  bargaining  fur  wage  In- 
creases and  other  benefits,  to  help  keep  the 
economy  on  an  even  keel  by  acting  as  a 
counterweight  to  big  business. 

The  development  of  such  economic  power 
and  the  organization  of  such  collectl.e  ef- 
fort could  not  have  been  achieved  — and  waa 
not  arhleved^wlthout  the  active  assistance 
of  wise  and  skillful  lawyers.  In  fact,  since 
the  period  of  major  union  growth  coincided 
with  large-scale  Federal  regulation  of  labor 
relations  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  high-grade  legal  advice 
and  legal  services  were  needed  at  every  step 
of  the  way. 

Tlie  legal  profession  as  a  whole  has  never 
been  lis  thoroughly  cnmmitte<l  t<j  tlie  service 
of  labor  as,  a  generation  ago.  It  was  to  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  In  the  thirties  and  after, 
an  Increasing  numt>er  of  able  law  graduate* 
were  drawn  to  the  growing  labor  movement 
by  a  sense  oX  adventure  and  service.  There 
w;is.  I  think.  Idealism  and  dedication  In  the 
election  of  many  young  men  to  go  Into  the 
field  of  labor  law — and  properly  so  It  meant 
service  to  the  many  and  not  the  few,  to  the 
cause  of  economic  Justice  and  a  better  way 
of  life.  For  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  have  pursued  distinguished  ca- 
reers In  thU  field,  this  idealism  haa  retrained 
bright  and  untarnished  to  this  day.  Our 
oonunlttee  has  been  greatly  aided,  for  exam- 
ple,  by  the  helpful  cooperation  and  expert 


advice  of  the  AFL-CIO's  wise  and  honorable 
general  counsel.  Arth  ir  Goldberg,  who  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  that  groups 
precedent-shattering  set  of  eUilcal  practice* 
codes. 

But  there  are  others.  I  am  afraid — too 
many  others — to  whom  Justice  Stone's  stric- 
tures of  almost  a  generation  ago  apply  In 
full  force  today.  "I  venture  to  assert."  he 
snld,  'that  when  the  Mstory  of  the  financial 
era"  (and  for  this  we  must  substitute  "era 
of  union  growth")  "which  has  Just  drawn 
to  a  cltjse  comes  to  be  written,  most  of  Its 
major  mistakes  and  Its  major  faults  will  be 
ascriljed  to  the  failure  to  observe  the  fiduci- 
ary principle,  the  pn-cept  as  old  as  Holy 
Writ,  that  "a  man  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters." •  •  •  Tliere  Is  Ittle  to  suggest  that 
the  bar  has  yet  recogn  zed  that  It  must  bear 
some  of  the  responsliJlllty  for  these  evils. 
But  when  we  know  and  face  the  facts,  we 
should  have  to  acknowledge  tliat  such  de- 
parture* from  the  fldu.'lary  principle  do  not 
usually  occur  without  the  active  assistance 
of  some  memt>er  of  ou.-  profession;  and  that 
their  Increasing  recurr?nce  would  have  been 
Impossible  but  for  the  complaisance  of  a 
bar.  too  absorbed  In  the  workaday  care  of 
private  Interests  to  Uvke  account  of  these 
events  of  proffiund  Import — or  to  sound  the 
warning  that  the  profe:alon  looks  askance  on 
these   as   things   that   'iirt   not   done.'  " 

TTNiON  SAcKirreEita — a  long  list 
In  the  past  year,  our  committee  has  held 
tip  to  public  and  Conf-resslonal  view  a  long 
list  of  malpractices  currently  characterizing 
the  small  racketeering  element  In  our  trade 
union  movement — practices  which  have 
again  been  In  most  li.st.inces  the  result  of 
serving  two  masters,  <  ne's  union  and  one's 
self:  and  practices  which  have  again  been 
made  pofsible  by  the  active  Kssistance  of 
•ome  members  of  the  bar.  As  this  sorry 
story  unfolds,  many  of  the  lawyers  appear- 
ing before  our  committee — as  counsel  or  as 
witnesses— or  whose  r.ames  have  otherwise 
l)een  Involved  In  the  te.stlmony.  have  broucht 
shame  to  the  name  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fes»lf)n 

Their  ranks — those  who  eneaee  In  what 
might  well  be  called  legal  racketeering — 
Include  the  following: 

1.  Lawyers  who.  working  for  a  union  offl- 
clal.  arrange,  conceal,  md  Wf)r8t  of  all  share 
In  the  Illicit  profits  of  a  variety  of  Improper 
transactions  that  use  union  funds  or  power 
for   private  pain. 

2  Lawyers  paid  f r  5m  union  funds,  to 
which  all  of  the  union's  members  have  con- 
tributed, who  appear  before  our  committee 
or  a  court  to  advise  t.ie  union's  Eusi>eci  of- 
ficers again! t  revealing  the  purposes  for 
which  those  members  dues  have  been  used, 
or  otherwise  to  defend  those  offlrers  apalnst 
charges  of  stealing  from  or  defrauding  these 
same  members  that  pay  the  lawyer's  ralary. 

3  Lawyers  who  represent  management  In 
the  morning  and  so-cilled  unions  or  union 
leaders  In  the  afternoon,  who  draw  up  the 
"sweetheart"  contracts  and  keep  respectable 
unions  out.  keep  wag>>s  low,  and  keep  the 
profits  to  both  the  employers  and  the  fake 
union   leaders  very  high   Indeed. 

4.  Lawyers  who  orgai.lze  paper  locals,  sham 
employer  associations,  so-called  lndef>endent 
unions,  and  fnke  health  and  welfare  plans  In 
order  to  promote  the  kind  of  collusion  that 
costs  responsible  management  and  labor — sls 
well  as  the  general  put  llc^-dearly. 

5.  Lawyers  who  use  their  p>osltlon  with  the 
union  to  promote  their  own  financial  Inter- 
ests, using  union  funds  or  union  power  to 
accomplish  transactions  and  Investments  of 
benefit   only   to   themselves. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  examples  that 
disturb  me  today — no',  because  they  reveal 
wrongdoing  on  the  pert  of  any  more  than 
a  tiny  minority  of  this  honorable  profes- 
sion—  but  because  of  the  bar's  apparent  Indif- 


ference to  these  revelations.  Outside  of  New 
York  City,  where  I  understand  a  special  com- 
mittee of  tlie  bar  Is  examining  the  matter. 
I  l^now  of  no  action  by  any  State  bar  or 
other  appropriate  authority  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  these  Individuals:  and  I 
know  of  no  bar  association  reorienting  Its 
codes  and  canons  of  ethics  to  stamp  out 
these  practices,  as  the  AFL-CIO  Itself  has 
done  to  stamp  out  labor  racketeering.  Where 
are  the  members  of  the  bar  who  will  prove 
their  title  Uj  professional  leadership  by  tak- 
ing the  lead  In  seeking  to  remove  this  stain 
on  the  name  of  their  calling?  Where  Is  the 
Justice  Stone  of  today  who  will  rise  up  to 
Indict  this  corruption  and  complaisance,  this 
deceit  and  dishonor? 

There  should  be  no  delay  because  the 
wrongfulness  of  any  of  these  tactics  Is  In 
doubt.  The  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics 
promulgated  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, as  I  understand  them,  make  It  un- 
professional for  a  lawyer  to  "represent  con- 
flicting Interests,  except  by  express  consent 
of  all  concerned,  given  after  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  the  facts"  (canon  6).  Nor  may  an 
attorney  forward  his  client's  Interest  by  un- 
ethical or  Illegal  means.  ""The  ofTice  of  at- 
torney does  not  permit,  much  less  does  It 
demand  of  him  for  any  client,  violation  of 
law  or  any  manner  of  fraud  or  chicane " 
(canon  15  (.  Moreover  he  has  an  express 
duty  to  attempt  to  restrain  and  prevent  his 
clients'  improprieties,  including  "doing  those 
things  which  the  lawyer  himself  ought  not 
to  do"    (canon   16 » . 

A  lawyer  who  Is  retained  by  a  labor  union 
Is  the  union's  representative.  His  client  -s 
not  the  union  president  or  the  officers  or 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee — 
his  client  Is  the  union.  He  is  paid  with 
union  funds,  dues  collected  frcm  the  mem- 
bers, and  It  Is  to  them  as  an  organization 
that  his  true  professional  responsibility  runs. 
That  organization  is  something  bigger  and 
more  Important  than  the  persons  who  tem- 
porarily hold  office  In  It. 

The  officers,  like  the  ofTcers  of  a  corpora- 
tion, are  themselves  only  the  servants  of  the 
broader  membership.  "They.  too.  are  subject 
to  fiduciary  principles.  They  hold  the  funds 
of  the  union  In  trust,  and  must  manafre 
Its  affairs  to  serve  not  their  private  ends  but 
the  larger  Interests  of  the  organization. 
How.  then,  can  the  union's  lawyer  take  fees 
from  the  union  treasury  to  defend  its  ofBoers 
against  the  charge  of  embezzling  from  that 
same  treasury? 

CORPORATE    LAWYERS ANOTHER    ANALOGY 

TTie  parallel  here  to  corporate  field  Is  cgaln 
perfectly  plain.  Officers  and  directors  of 
companies  are  often  called  to  account,  by 
their  shareholders,  public  officials  or  others. 
to  defend  their  stewardship  of  the  corporate 
funds  In  court.  In  such  cases  it  is  nrmly 
established  that  the  director  or  officer  must 
pay  for  his  own  defense  and  that  the  same 
attorney  that  represents  the  company  can- 
not, with  propriety,  represent  the  defending 
official.  The  few  statutes  which  permit  the 
official  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  cor- 
porate funds.  If  the  suit  aga.nst  him  proves 
groundless,  regulate  this  right  stringently. 
Certainly  no  less  stringent  conception  of 
propriety  should  prevail  In  the  union  field. 

I  think  It  Is  thus  demonstrable  that 
the  lawyer-client  relationship  revealed  by  our 
committee  and  which  I  have  enumerated 
above  violate  the  generally  accepted  ethical 
standards  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  question  Is  why.  What  Is  In  these 
two  situations — involving  corporate  at- 
torneys on  one  hand  and  union  attorneys 
on  the  other — which  demoralized  these  pro- 
fessional men.  blunted  their  critical  Judg- 
ments and  put  them  In  conflict  with  the 
true  Interests  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent? Watching  them  before  the  committee, 
I   have  concluded  their  fall  from  grace  was 


not  a  sudden  one  but  the  result  of  a  gradual 
erosion  of  their  guidelines.  I  have  come.  I 
hope,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  temptations  and  the  relentless 
pressures  which  peculiarly  beset  the  legal 
profession. 

Unlike  the  doctor,  engineer  or  architect, 
the  lawyer  always  appears  In  a  representa- 
tive c  ->aclty.  He  takes  on  a  kind  of  dual 
persons 'Ity.  and  the  undesirable  character- 
istics of  one  may  be  merged  In  the  other 
If  firm  resistance  Is  not  present.  The  law- 
yer IS  subject,  moreover,  to  a  constant  and 
wearing  pressure  which  does  not  afflict  the 
other  professions.  He  operates  In  a  field  of 
contention.  In  most  Instances,  there  Is  an 
adversary,  striving  to  defeat  or  neutralize 
his  every  effort.  Ever  present  Is  the  de- 
moralizing Influence  of  the  client,  who  is 
Interested  only  in  results,  who  scoffs  at  a 
first-rate  professional  effort  unless  it  is  com- 
pletely Euccessful.  who  Is  often  more  In- 
terested In  whom  you  knov?  than  in  what 
you  know. 

Unless  the  lawyer  Is  continuously  mindful 
of  the  proprieties,  there  Is  always  danger 
that  the  stress  of  the  situation  will  blur 
and  make  Indistinguishable  the  ground 
rules.  There  is  always  the  inducement  of 
the  disreputable  practitioner  who,  because  of 
alleged  connections,  claims  he  can  guar- 
antee a  favorable  result.  TTiis  peddling  of 
the  names  of  reputable  Judges  and  public 
officials  destroys  public  confidence  in  the 
entire  Judicial  and  executive  systems  and 
Is  an  especially  vicious  form  of  character 
assassination. 

There  is  another  form  of  Insidious  In- 
fection which  is  p)€culiar  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  lawyer  exerting  his  best  eCorta 
on  behalf  of  his  client  finds  it  easy  to  Justify 
conduct  which  he  would  Immediately  rec- 
ognize as  Improper  If  he  were  acting  merely 
In  his  own  behalf.  This  philosophy  is  par- 
ticularly virulent  because  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  as  professional  service  and  sacri- 
fice beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

There  Is.  too.  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
often  comes  Into  existence  between  the  law- 
yer and  his  client  during  their  relationship. 
I  suppose  this  Is  particularly  true  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law.  While  espHDusing  and 
defending  the  criminal,  a  lawyer  may  un- 
consciously lower  or  lessen  his  abhorrence 
of  the  crime  because  of  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  the  particular  case. 

The  public  also  conceives  of  the  law  as  a 
sporting  propo.«Ulon  and  extends  sympatliy 
to  tlie  unfortunate,  the  underdog,  the  man 
trapjied  In  the  toils  of  the  law.  This  strange 
but  disturbing  reality  is  manifested  in  a 
number  of  ways.  This  doctrine  appears  to 
provide  mn^t  criminal-case  defendants  with 
a  license  to  perjure  themselves  In  the  eff'-'rt 
to  win  acquittal.  No  wonder  so  many  law- 
yers, young  and  old.  dream  of  dramatical. y 
extricating  some  malefactor  from  the  deatli 
house.  Few  of  them  envision  the  glory  of 
increasing  the  prisr^n   population. 

I  do  not  maintain,  however,  that  the  labor 
racketeer  lawyers  to  whom  I  have  referred 
engaged  In  these  kinds  of  practices  because 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  unethical  char- 
acter of  their  acts.  Nonetheless.  I  should 
hope  for  an  effort  parallel  to  that  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  drafting  ethical  practices  codes, 
whereby  members  of  the  bar  would  turn 
their  attention  to  this  particular  area  and 
try  to  develop  mere  specific  regulations  gov- 
erning the  practice  of  their  profession  with- 
in it.  This  effort  to  formulate  more  specific 
codes  of  conduct  Is  not  useful  because  it 
results  In  any  new  discoveries  of  what  Is 
right  and  wrong,  but  because  It  focuses  pro- 
fessional attention  on  the  ^^llclng  of  the 
bar.  projjerly  and  traditionally  the  bar's  own 
professional  responsibility. 

The  problem  Is  not  now.  and  It  never  has 
been,  that  all,  or  a  majority,  or  ever>  a  very 
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large  minority,  of  labor  lawyers  have  en- 
gaged In  Improper  practices.  But  the  fact 
that  one  has  not  personally  proflted  from 
Impropriety  doee  not  absolve  htm  of  respon- 
sibility for  Impropriety.  For  If  the  act  of 
belonging  to  a  profession  Is  to  have  any 
special  significance  at  all.  It  Is  at  len-it  In  pnrt 
that  you  become  your  brother's  keeper  on 
matters  of  professional  conduct.  The 
strength  of  our  professions  and.  particularly 
the  bar,  has  been  their  ability  to  impose  high 
standards  of  conduct  not  on  their  be.'.t  ele- 
ments bccau.se  that  would  be  ea.«y  but  on 
their  worst. 

In  the  tinal  analysis,  this  discipline  is  ob- 
tained not  by  grievance  committees  and  dis- 
barment proceedings,  but  by  the  weight  of 
professional  opinion — Infi'rmed.  organized, 
focused  upon  the  areas  in  which  depart\ires 
from  fiduciary  principles  arc  becoming  "In- 
creasingly recurrent"  on  the  part  of  both 
clients  and  their  lawyers.  Such  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  professional  opinion  cannot  prevent 
every  Instance  of  wrongdoing  on  the  pnrt  of 
members  of  the  bar — be  they  labor  lawyers 
or  tax  lawyers  or  corporation  lawyers  There 
will  alway.s  be  som'e  to  whom  the  material 
rewards  of  wrongdoing  will  seem  more  at- 
tractive than  their  public  reputation  or  the 
esteem  of  their  colleagues.  But  profes- 
sional opinion  can  prevent  Indlvtd'ial  In- 
stances of  Impropriety  from  turning  Into 
an  epidemic,  the  kind  that  Justice  Stone 
saw  In  the  corporate  bar  2a  years  ago,  and 
the  kind  that  must  be  eradicated  before  It 
spreads  In  the  labor  bar  today. 

I  leave  that  challenge  In  the  hands  of 
the  legal  profession  to  whom  this  article 
Is  addressed,  trusting  that  It  will  never  be 
necessary  for  the  Congre.ss  or  any  other 
legislative  body  to  police  the  ethics  of  the 
legal  profession.  And  when  the  profession 
Cleanses  Us  ranks  and  restores  luelf  to  Its 
true  position  of  leadership  In  our  foclety. 
then  once  again  lawyers  and  U'lnlawyers 
alike  win  recall  the  eternal  wl."d(.m  of  Jus- 
tice Stone's  reminder  that  "the  great  figures 
of  the  law  stir  the  Imagination  and  Insp.re 
our  reverence  accorduig  as  they  have  used 
their  special  training  and  glft.s  tor  the  ad- 
Tancement   of    the   public    Interest,.' 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  195S 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und'?r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  newsletter  ul  May 
10. 1958: 

Washington  RrroRT  by  CoNcr.E-s.sMAN  Bruje 
Alger,  FifTH  District.  Tex.\s 

Mat  10,  1958. 
Major  legislation  took  .a  back  seat  to  po- 
litical primaries  in  several  States,  the  House 
deferring  action.  The  fourth  urgent  dell- 
ciency  appropriation  bill  ($28.7  million). 
and  the  biil  Increasing  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Exp>ort-Import  Bank  ( from  *5 
billion  to  $7  billion),  plus  noncontroverslal 
private  and  public  bills  comprised  the  bulk 
of  House  floor  action.  Surprisingly,  no  op- 
position was  expressed  on  a  bill  reducing 
to  60  percent  of  parity  the  long-staple  cot- 
ton price  support.  Usually,  agriculture 
matters  end  In  a  rhubarb. 


The  recession,  n*  a  political  motivation, 
may  be  fizzling  ovit  The  facts  are  Just  too 
contrary  to  the  political  gloom  peddlers' 
analyses.  Newii  nccounts  of  economic  sta- 
tistics (Delta  Arllnes"  analysis  of  the  sfiuth- 
ea.stern  Unlte<l  States  business  increases) 
full-page  editorial  ads  from  scattered  areas 
throiighotif  the  Nation  (such  as  Kansa.s  City 
Star  saying  Midwest  Is  Ixxmilng*.  CoNORr.s- 
aioNAL  Recort  Insertions  ( agrlculturnl 
boom.  Representative  St  droRcr:  Minnesota 
withstanding  recession,  Senator  Mt  Nor; 
Muskegon,  hard  hit  but  fighting  back.  Rep- 
resentative CiRrrriN)  parallel  the  spirit  of 
Dalla.s'  prospe.-ity  campaign  and  W.  A. 
Oreen  ads 

However,  the  expensive  aftermath  of  po- 
litically motivated  antirecession  leglslatUe 
measures  renmln.  The  tests  of  constitu- 
tionality, proper  parliamentary  procedure, 
and  cost  to  the  taxpayers  condemn  these 
hastily  contrived  economic  palllailves  (most 
reported  ecrller  In  newsletters)  : 

(!)  Housing  bill:  Costs  $18  billion,  so 
hastily  considered  there  was  not  even  a 
printed  bill 

(2)  Highways:  No  one  qtiertlons  the'r 
need,  but  we  further  set  a;  Ide  .States  rights. 

(3)  Civil  and  military  accelerated  spending 
bills:  A  grandstand  play  which  Oovernment 
agencies  c:\n  now  use  to  Justify  any  waste- 
In-hBste  spcndln.: 

(4)  Farm  price  freeze  Calculated  to  con- 
trol further  the  farmer  and  prevent  hla 
return  to  the  workings  of  ^  free  market 
place. 

(5)  Community  Facilities  Ac?t:  $1  bllUoa 
or  more  to  subiildlze  strictly  local  project*  — 
"rob  Peter  to  p  ly  Paul,  with  heavy  go- 
between  deduction  by   Uncle  Sam" 

(6)  Public  works  bill:  tl  7  billion  In  riv- 
ers, harbors,  reclamation,  s  lid  other  project.^. 
Including  pork  barrel  aiid  In  no  event  auti- 
recesslonary  In  effect. 

(7)  Joble:is  benefita:  $1  billion  up  to  sky's 
the  limit,  a  st)clallzed  dole,  this  bill  suIj- 
stiluted  by  Democrat  leaderhhlp  (Without 
hearings  or  committee  btiidy)  In  pla<'e  of 
Presidents  suggestions 

The  boxscore  of  this  antirecession  legisla- 
tive flurry  of  several  months  Is  a  bio'  on  the 
record  of  Congress,  an  amai^lng  conglomera- 
tion of  wrong  solutions  (i>ll(jwlng  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  the  Nations  economic  lucts 
and  figures.  I'he  reii&ott?  Politics,  is  It  uut? 
The  price  we  pay  for  this  spendlitg  Is  ( 1 )  no 
tax  cut:  (2)  Inflation  of  the  value  of  our 
money:  the  dollar  will  buy  less  i  now  49  ecu's 
compared   to   1930  H). 

The  pltfuUs  of  Inflation  sre  recognizable 
It  could  be  said  that  wrong  antirecession 
measures  could  pave  the  rf.ad  t')  ruin  Let  s 
recall  s<mie  of  the  component  parts  of  .»n'l- 
recesRlon  IfRlslatlcn  during  parly   1958 

(ll  tTueniployment  Par  lower  percent  of 
labor  force  luieniployetl  than  tit  any  time 
during  New  Deal  tinkering  with  economy  up 
to  World  War  II  Als<->  forgotten  Is  fact  there 
Is  always  some  unemployment: 

(2)  Purchasing  power:  Giving  money 
away  federally  Isn't  the  answer:  rather,  bet- 
ter values  In  merchandise  will  prtKluce 
sales — savings  are  high; 

(3)  Tax  reform:  Taxes  are  too  high  and  of 
the  wrong  kind,  but  can't  be  corrected  for 
fear  of  lost  revenue  to  Uncle  Sam  until  Go— 
eminent  slows  down  on  spending; 

(4)  Labor  monopoly:  Increasing  wages  and 
other  demands,  without  corresponding  pro- 
ductivity, not  within  fr.unewurk  of  market 
conditions  (supply,  demand,  profit,  loss)  is 
sewing  seeds  of  collapse.  Inflexible  wages 
and  union  demands  are  coulradlctury  to  a 
flexible  ecimomy. 

These  Inflationary  factors  all  add  up  to  the 
same  legl.slutlve  alms  -the  aims  of  the  labor 
leaders,  the  liberals,  and  the  ADA,  and  when 
BO  identified,  understood,  and  listed,  spell 
out     socialism.     United     States     style.      The 


dangerm  are  clear,  the  remedies  lea*  clear. 
With  reference  to  my  earlier  remarks  about 
latKir's  Influence  In  Congress,  an  additional 
study  accompanle*!  this  newsletter  entitled 
•■Socialism,  United  States  Style,"  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  ADA  (Americans  for  Demo- 
crauc  Action)  according  to  its  own  sjnjkea- 
men 

F,ee  ent'Tprlse  stories,  to  contradict  the 
politicians  gl<K)m  presented  thin  week  In 
Congress  Include:  (1)  Stan  Musl.U  b.Aitlng 
609  Is  In  a  slump  since  he's  receded  from 
653;  {2}  the  fireman  (politician?)  who  hur- 
ries to  earh  fire  fearful  it  will  go  out  l>efor« 
he  has  a  h:\nd  In  It,  (3)  the  tv.bljy  s  answer 
t<i  critic  of  »<.rtpb  )X  speechmskrr's  attack  on 
the  Queen.  "Wot  he's  savin'  aln  i  'urtin  'er 
any  and  It  may  l>e  doin'  Im  a  1  )t  of  good  " 
(Politicians,  however,  can  hurt  our  econ- 
omy). (4)  the  deep-«e»  diver  gi  t«  '  t>end8"  If 
he  cornea  \ip  too  s<xm.  also,  buslneas  eco- 
nonilc  exrensea  In  bf>om  expansions  can  hava 
problems  i)f  o.ers  ( ovtrexpanxlon,  etc) 
which  In  free  economy  will  correct  tliem- 
selves  (unless  prevented  by  Federal  Interven- 
tion). 


Ramanian  National  Holiilaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

nr    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOU.St  OF  REI  RESENTATIVK8 

Monday    May  12.  195i 

Mr  DINGFXI,  Mr  Speaker.  Ru- 
manlan.s  have  a  number  of  national  holi- 
days In  their  long  and  eventful  hl.^tory, 
but  May  10  marks  a  great  landmark 
In  their  hibtory.  On  Uiat  day  of  1881 
Rumanian.s  proclaimed  the  birth  of  their 
independent  kingdom  by  the  union  of 
the  two  hi.stoi  ic  pruvinceji.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  hor  all  practical  purpose* 
Rumanian."?  were  Independent  and  in 
charKP  of  their  de':t:ny,  except  for  the 
payment  of  a  .'-mall  financial  tribute  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultans,  since  1866.  Bui 
on  May  10  of  1881.  their  national  In- 
dependence was  offlcialiy  recognized  by 
the  grei'.t  i>owers 

Rumanians  are  one  of  ti.e  oldc^^t  In- 
habitants of  the  Balkan  Tenlnsula,  and 
today.  C'.cn  after  the  breakup  of  their 
hi&toric  country  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  con.slitute  the  largest  sinule  ethnic 
clement  in  the  entire  region,  numbering 
more  than  17  million.  A  brave  and  pa- 
triotic people,  endowed  with  many  native 
and  nattiial  talents,  Rumar.ian.s  have 
been  subjected  to  unwanted  alien  re- 
gimes during  mo&t  of  their  modern 
history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  Ru- 
mania wa.s  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  for  more  than  400  years  they 
.sufTerod  under  the  tyranny  of  callous 
Ottoman  administrators.  In  the  19th 
century,  when  they  succeeded  In  their 
attempt  to  .secure  independence  from  the 
Sultan.s.  then  they  were  imder  constant 
danger  of  Rtuismn  aggression.  Ruma- 
nians managed  to  keep  their  country  and 
their  independence  in  the  course  of  many 
wars.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  they  even  lej^ained  some  of  their 


lo.st  territory,  but  the  Second  "V^'orld  War 
brought  them  mi.sery  and  sufTerlnp. 
Since  1945.  they  have  been  under  Mob- 
cow-oriented  and  Moscow-directed  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

It  is  a  trat^edy  that  such  a  gifted  and 
brave  people,  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  attainment  and  enjoyment 
of  human  freedom":,  cannot  even  have  the 
freedom  to  celebrate  their  preat  national 
holiday,  the  birth  of  their  own  Inde- 
pendence state  on  May  10.  1881.  But  Ru- 
manians of  the  Fi  re  W  ii  Id  in  celcbratin" 
that  day  keep  up  the  .spirit  of  freedom 
even  amon^  their  unfroe  compatriots  I 
am  indeed  plad  to  Join  them  in  the  cele- 
bration of  their  national  holiday. 


Annnal  Les^slatiye  Questionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HOLT 

or    CAl-ItORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1958 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
send  my  annual  legislative  questionnaire 
to  the  people  of  the  22d  Congressional 
District,  consisting  of  Hollywood  and  the 
San  P'ernando  Valley.  This  year's  was 
my  sixth  questionnaire.    The  response  to 


this  questionnaire  is  always  gratifying 
in  that  it  shows  the  continuing  interest 
of  our  citizens  in  legislation  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  This  year  more  than  50,- 
000  returns  have  been  received  and  mp.ny 
of  them  included  additional  comments 
and  letters.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
thousands  of  citizens  who  have  moved 
to  this  district  from  every  State  of  the 
Union  in  recent  years,  I  believe  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  represent  a  na- 
tional cross-section  to  a  large  degree  and 
w  ould  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

Tabulation  of  the  answers  was  done  by 
International  Bi:s:ness  Machines  Corp. 
and  the  results  are  as  follows: 


pore*  lit 


Yes 


I    So 
No   '  opin- 
I   ion 


NATIONAL   PKrKN'sr. 

1.  Do  yuii  irt  1  iluit  otr  military  r«T>eruin  liaj  Ix-on  mat'rblljr  liarintU  by  the  Air  I'oror,  Army,  aod  Navy  enga.ijiiig  in  wasteful  lotraservicc  mmpctitioa 

and  iinn<«  vary  j.i<>|>.^|jau>la  dtii-vlvd  a^^Uiot  a  sLttcr  sprvlci'7 . 

Ho  TOO  f;i»or — 
a.  Titr  I  ntiKl  Htnie*  ^inrltir  tT.fiirmiitlon  on  atornte  wenr>"n5  sixj  nihrr  mirtt-nr  matcrlHl  ai'h  onr  allle?? 

3.  A  iMiilll  liiri-iii-'I.MLir  iiij|ii;r  ilWfii.>«'  >lnll«f  |>iui:riirii  (iiii»n<f<|  hv  id.-  Ki-'lrnil  '»«>v«'niiiKTlT l."""' "II II"  II 

4.  Mi-rttnr  u'l'lMI'tinl 'lrfr»i<ir  roitl'i.  If  more  nioiipj  l.«  n«"«-<li-»l.  I>y  lli<  loUowlni:  ucllatis. 

(a;  Rediirr  o\|i.  ndiiiirrs  oil  don)r>nc  p((>)eru.  such  :i»  uur  owu  Lua  AnK«-li«  rJMT  (»ood  control  project,  Fe>l(ral  Welfare  pro?mm.«,non-inllltary 

(lUWCI    <1<  \llol>llll'l»l , 

0'>  InTi- i»r  itifoTif  Tn  1  otlwn' I.T\r« -...•...•.—.....•...,..................•..............  ..I. I.".  ---- 

(f)   KlliiJiai.te  iioiiinllll  iry  akt  to  (rIetMllv  (ntPirn  ulllif III-Il"I"IIIIIIIIIII"IIII"ri"IIIIII"IIIIIIII"IIIIII..IIIIIIIIII""II 

i^f   I'viiuil  an  iiK-ri  Ls.    Ill  llx   loltoUiJ  (Itbt..... IIIIIIIIIIIIII  I 


79.8 


14.0 


rUITATIOV 


S.  T>o  jrou  Ktlove  fJc  m.x'.n  n  pport  f<ir  p<liir3lf<jo  In  tlw  future  »llll  must  c«>m<'  fiom  .=  talr,  lorul,  ntul  |>rlvalp  .'W'urw^? 

•.  Shmikt  «hi-  KMcTal  (lovcmoienl,  aa  rfy-omiiiendfid  hjr  ib«>  Prrsitit-iit,  grBBt  .schuLinJiitJC  in  mui h>-m»( ie<,  cheniiitry,  physic^,  and  other  sciences  to  au^- 

flfid  »tuili<nL<' 

7.  PlioulJ  lU  Fclir..l  (ioM'iiiriuiit,  lu  n-cuniiiM  inUtl  I.)  ilie  Pnv.1  lenl,  rranl  ■irboLirxlilii''  und  Hl<iw>-Iii|«t>  to  «ji!:ilifi<'i!  u-aclier*  a*  a  prBCtk-;»l  n-»  iirdfl 

a    l»o  yon  hrik  vr  fh-it  Ki'lrml  T^Tinmt  of  nil  or  i«!»rt  of  ,.iir  i»uMu-!>Hkv,1  u-acliers'  suluru-s  nnchl  k':i<l  to  Federr.l  Colli  lol  of  ijur  (/'.ihlic-eliool  ssstc-m? 

•.  UoyiMi  think  morr  rm|.ha»L«on  tractiinc  scanrr  :ind  iiiutl.i  niutlcs  ill  LilKt>M:hoob  Mould  be  u  biK;;er  luilor  ill  iliiproMlig  llie  iruuu.ltuii  o/  L  i  lUd  tstAtcs 

J  i^ullj  UiMi  a  k  lUii.il  ft  oci ^li-dueulioii  |>unfiuu7,„„. . , . . 


roKr.icN  roLKT 


10   WiMiV!  yon  frurt  lt>o  pr»^*nt  Rua^lan  Cuvf nimenl  to  lire  up  to  any  treaty  or  ocrrancnt  (mch  as  dLonrmamont  altliout  Initrcdion)  ac  miirlit  make 
•  ilhthiin? : 


l>OTou<a\or- 

II    i'<»!'iiM>iiiii>:  aii'.il.rr  Mimmt  nic«-(liir  uiitll  Tlitfslariiows  Rnulerc^idenrt'of  rw><l  faUJi  toward  p«Tin.inoiit  peft«>' 

I?    HfH^vnHkm  of  Mf^l  riilnn  '.y  the  rnilrd  SLttrs? „ 

13     Korrlan  bkI  iw»bitunr>'  to  >  m;o(.|»viaT„„ ... ...... ..... . I.1.1..11.11I"1I11I"I"IIIIIII"II"IIII"II! 

1 1.   Koreiirii  nil  us^i-tuiuv  to  I'lLiiul'.' . _•...... 111.1111. Iirill. 1. 1. 1. 1. 1. 1 IIII II.  III. 

1,^.  Contlnintlin  of  oiif  miitiml  vcairlty  fnreiirn  o^sislanot  profram  to  tlic  foUowiug  oouulrk^  oruriAs: 

(a)    Kri.  ridly  M  kldlr  1  .ist  oountriM 

(bi  liitiia _ _ _ I.I.III.I.III..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH    I        I 

(rl   oilirr  .\<ian  eounlrW....__. I...IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII        II'III 

(d>  Knu»*r  . . __I I" IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII..III..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" I' 

<v)   Ulitnr  Kur>>i«uii  cuuntrkra .   I     .."  I     III  "IIIII"II"I"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIII""I  '"I 

1«.  FtliiijJon  of  our  i^hiy  of  ncli.riK-.iI  Un<le  (or  Sycitrsevru  IIh.u:  I  ci  rtain  lixlustnef  niiufii  be  Ijurt  by  foiritiicimipeUUon  (el  cIItcxtUM,  potter^ 
etc  ^  ,..,  ., 

17.  btrvnathrtiinir  Ur.>.  I  n.iluii  .l>  iukI  rcMx.nitaiJiy,  baaid  od  tb.    .ii,:  .  nt  that  irbADnitclyalll**!  with  the  United  .'^tatw  and  the  West  ^^^^^^ 

aud  uoijrtdutjbk  Midilk.  Laal? .„ _ 


.V>.  .S  I  M.  9 
24.3      tl.1 


as.  4 

1«.7 
616 

37.0 


78.7 

71.6 
65.5 
46.7 

7Z6 


4.8 


73.7 
36.1 
50.1 


17.1 

2S.8 
28.fi 
26.7 

19.0 


M.3 


6.2 
1L4 


10.  r 

0.9 

«.« 

12. » 


4.2 

8  « 
6.» 
7.4 

7.6 


5.1 


«*  2 

ib.O 

13.4 
23.2 

2.5. « 

7a.  4 

73.5 
02.8 

6.» 

7.6 

13.1 

14.0 

64.5 
4'..  8 
4»i.  1 
44.6 
46.1 

2S.9 

:JK.7 

34.1 
41.0 
33.3 

11.6 
14.5 
1U.8 
14.4 
19.8 

55.5 

32.7 

ILS 

44.8 

41.3 

13. » 

^  .  I.ABOa 

noTOu  fu*or— 

l".  Lej!i>lution  rcinfHnr  nnlon«  to  eon  form  faint  ltru«t  hw»  now  sppllcable  to  privati' rnrporntion' .-ukI  othrr  biiMn'^!' enlrrprisesT 84.8 

I».  Ff^lnrml  .<tiip(rvi.'<i»n  und  rpculatluo  wbtoh  ruariui (•'<•«  union  ileiiiotT:ir\  .  proti-ctlng  voting  rl>;ht!,  of  iiieuilx-rs,  aiul  r.'pqrtinp  t»(all  fiinUK-iul  tnui&irtions 

niadr  by  uiiHiM  li«tU<'r>'' .    _ _  !)1.  6 

X.  r.uactmpnl  of  a  St:.tc  law  along  the  Hues  of  t  lie  rishl-to-a oik  l;»lji©  called  vuiuiiLitry  uuionimu;  aineDdiiient  ciUTint ly  U iiiK  discilv.st-<l  ui  cIiliioruLirll    66l  7 

_  .  lAlATION 

Do  yrm  fu\rtr— 

21     i/efi«l«lion  wlilrh  I  (nvr  lrtro»1iire.1.  rrlt^\lnp  ln'1lvldu:ils  of  certain  tai  inrr|uities: 

(a)    Ix-diici  I'll)  of  all  iiM'-IlriU  und  dnic  I'ViN-OHi  s  . . . . ,„..  86.3 

(b»   I>('diKluiii  Ik  ».««k.iiit'  uu.iImi--  up  lu  U)  |>fii<  ul  (><  uH-ODic  fiT  child  cure  cxpcnM-  (maxinium  }2,5liO) fl9. 3 

(r)   Prr«1tt  for  trivrl  <-x{irti-a-«  to  nnd  fioni  job  (linill  ^cCUJ . . ,_ ..._....„. 62.9 

(dl   Cretllt  !<■  iMrciit.i  lor  r«>llrri'  tuiitiai   . "I -""I """I" I        ,  ',     '  ■  """"""'"T  67.6 

<ri  AlJuuini!  dciMitirtlioii  oil  l,ii(>:i\i-r'.s  rM<ul«-ri«?.... I. .."III.. I I. ."I I.._...."..I I I..  73.9 

22.  \  lc8;il  lUnll  bclnu  pluii  d  lu  the  auiouiit  of  ixsrsoi.iJ  Income  tux  the  FederVrOovwianeut  caircolkVt  Ira  Si! 9 


no 
Si 

■J4. 
2.'.. 
2« 
SI. 
'^. 
2» 

:to. 
:d. 


OKNBKAL   »Tr;ECT9 

yot]  favor— 

The  rranilji*  of  IK-cn«>«  by  fh*  Fe<1enl  CotnTmiTilpatton'!  rrniniK'-ion  frir  "pay  telcvi.'ion"? 

IiKTi  itKiiip  ilif  r.ii.  f,,r  ivtHi'iss  riiHil,  alonit  wilh  liulk  mill,  and  otW  ixotai  nires  to  l.ilp  n^iicT  IhrhupedcffcU  iu  the  Post  OfTice  Pepartmeut? 

( If  dill  111*  the  pu.>4ai  VMiiki«^»  u  &»lul  V  uirtctst-  llits  .M'lir? 

fJmnl'np  r-nlitBrv  rx"^otHiil  ii  •nlirv  liifTra.--<'  fMn  jfarT .-\"'1I"1I11111"'1111II"'11'11   "yil"llllll''''lllllllllillll'll.lllllll. 

liraiitlnc  Ke<lrral  r-lv  il-servloe  eiii|>l«yi<^<i  a  s»ru-y  Incnji.'*  tlifc>  yrnrVIIIIIIIIIIIirrilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllirillllllllllllllllllllll! 
l.4Kb4i»Hc.i]  ldi«i..iiiiiiK  uur  iiiuiiirmli..ii  luw-i  lullciwinK  more  p.'opW'  from  forelpn  coiuitrii^toVnterVf.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Krtumlnj!  fo  tbr  St  ifr.*  is  many  F.d.  :;il  0(.\  i.rniiioiit  aduili.*  u.'  possible  U>!r(>ther  with  sr^wifie  rf  venue  soaro«? 

'1  lie  pri-«>nt  Federal  |«^«rr«m  of  a.vi.><tHiKX-,  5iii>ervl'«Kiii.  and  peneial  treafiiirTil  of  llio  .\in<ricaii  Indi:in? 

1  AgLsiuiioii  presently  be/or*  Cooerwj  icrmiiiaiiiig  iodiral  suiK-rvuion  of  American  Indiuu  Affairs  In  the  State  of  CalUornlaT 


QrEmoii^  or  loc.u.  interest 

«Th^  foTV^wlnr  Mjhjed?  Jo  not  require  Tcdernl  ricllon,  but  as  a  Ijomeoancr  and  la.ti>ayer  in  our  commuuily,  I  am  vitally  Infercstfd  In  them  and  hope 
you  \»  111  be  too.j 
Dii  yiiu  iKhevB — 
tJ.  The  I/os  AnrrW  rv-xlprr^  bawball  fojim  sliould  be  allowed  to  go  ahaad  under  the  presont  B«rc«n«nt  with  tli«  elty  of  Los  Angeles  to  build  their  own 

bii.s<-b:ill  (iiuk  ai]  1  i.ili.T  (neilUttw  in  Cliavii  Ravine' 

3.1.  There  ^tlouM  be  i>  lu.  ruiT  of  tin-  city  and  counly  Boviriiiiienls,  lo  avoid  w  Ist.  ful"  diiiVliV  
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Hcbert  Reply  to  Dechert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  12.  1958 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  written  by  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert  in  reply  to 
a  letter  by  Robert  Dechert,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Repre-sentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  9.  1958. 
Mr.  Robert  Dechert, 

General   Counsel.   Department   of   De- 
fense. Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dechert:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  the  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Paul  Cunningham  In  connection  with  the 
remarks  which  I  had  Inserted  In  the  Record 
lollowlng  our  debate  on  last  Sunday. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  continue  the  debate  on 
a  unilateral  basis,  but  I  thought  it  only  fair 
to  point  out  the  difficulty  confronting  those 
of  us  who  disagree  with  the  dangerous  lan- 
guage of  the  President's  reorganization  plan, 
as  well  as  the  gag  rule  on  at  the  Pentagon 
for    those    who   disagree   with    the    proposal. 

I  am  rather  amazed  at  your  letter,  how- 
ever, but  I  am  glad  you  wrote  as  you  did 
because  It  points  out  most  vividly  exactly 
■what  I  have  been  trying  to  say.  The  lan- 
guage which  I  refer  to  as  most  inappropriate 
and  shocking  was  not  the  language  which 
you  u.sed  on  the  show  Sunday,  but  the  lan- 
guage which  you  used  before  the  Reserve 
Officers  A.ssoclation  on  the  previous  night. 
the  text  of  which  I  note  you  did  not  Include 
in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Cinningham.  Don't 
you  think  It  would  have  been  only  fair  u^ 
quote  the  article  to  which  I  had  referred, 
and  which  I  read  on  the  show?  In  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  I  at- 
tempted to  correct  what  I  understood  you 
to  accept  as  an  unfair  new.=;paper  report  In 
that  you  were  quoted  out  of  context.  Now 
I  have  your  letter  complaining  about  my 
statement.  In  which  you  quote  me  out  of 
context. 

Your  comments  to  Mr.  Cunningham  are 
adroitly  phrased  so  as  to  indicate  that  I 
was  describing  your  language  on  the  sliow 
as  "most  inappropriate  and  shocking."  when 
you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  referring 
to  what  you  admitted  you  had  said  to  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association.  I  have  reread 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  by  the  farth- 
est stretch  of  the  imagination  no  other  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  that  I  considered 
most  inappropriate  and  shocking  your  re- 
marks about  the  Marines  and  Navy  before 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  I  do  not 
appreciate  but  I  do  understand  your  desire 
to  explain  away  your  most  inappropriate 
and  shocking  langviage  against  two  branches 
of  the  armed  services  who  are  prohibited 
from  defending  themselves  against  your 
attack. 

I  note  with  Interest  you  make  no  com- 
ment in  your  letter  t<3  Mr.  Cunningham 
about  these  paragraphs  in  my  statement: 

"In  one  Instance  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  Defense  Department,  through  the 
technique  of  withholding  appropriated 
funds,  had  reduced  the  fighting  combat 
strength  of  the  Marines  from  200.000  to 
188.000.  He  replied  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  made  the  reduction.  I  Insisted 
that  it  was  the  Defense  Department  and 
not  the  Navy. 


"Following  the  debate  I  checked  with  the 
proper  authorities  and  was  Informed  that  It 
was  the  Defense  Department  and  not  the 
Navy  Department  which  had  reduced  the 
combat  strength  of  the  Marines." 

Apparently  it  was  not  convenient  to  your 
purp<jse  to  admit  that  you  had  made  a  mls- 
Btatement  of  fact  in  this  Instance. 

Of  course  I  do  not  desire  to  continue  any 
debate  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  Intend  to 
keep  the  record  straight  as  consistently  and 
as  positively  as  I  can.  In  this  connection  I 
have  written  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey  askinj? 
him  for  a  full  transcript  of  the  debate  which 
I  shall  Insert  in  the  Record.  In  the  event 
he  does  not  have  the  transcript  to  which 
you  refer  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  me  the  full  transcript  and  I  will  put  It 
In  the  Record  without  comment,  and  let 
everybody  read  what  the  facts  are  and  what 
was  actually  said  and  not  said. 

I  am.  of  course,  sending  copy  of  this  letter 
to  Paul  Cunningham. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

F    EDW    HtBF.RT. 


realities.  It  means  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  Laos  to  the  free  world 
and  a  wlllingne.ss  to  keep  this  Impor- 
tance foremost  in  our  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. Although  Laos  has  a  population 
of  only  2  million,  her  friendship  for  the 
Free  World  i.s  valued.  The  weakening  of 
this  friendship  not  only  would  be  a  ma- 
jor propaganda  defeat  but  would  weaken 
the  position  of  adjoinuig  anti-Commu- 
nist states  in  the  area. 


Laos  Celebrates   llth   Anniversary   of 
Constitution  Day,  May  11,  19S8 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL   JR. 

OF     NFW     YiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  12.  1958 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  St^aker,  on  May 
11.  1958,  Laos  celebrated  her  llth  an- 
niver.sary  of  Constitution  Day.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  occa.sion  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  greetings  to  His  Majesty  Sisavang 
Vong.  King  of  Laos,  His  Excellency 
Ourot  R.  Souvannavong,  Ambassador  of 
Laos,  and  to  the  Lao  people. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter  for  a  nation 
to  embark  upon  the  task  of  building  uji 
prosperity  and  happiness,  of  undertak- 
ing to  a.ssure  peace  and  piogre.ss.  and  of 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  insuring 
to  its  peoples  freedom  and  liberty.  When 
we  look  back  at  our  own  hi.story  in  the 
fitful  decade  after  independence,  it  is 
easier  to  appreciate  the  uncertainties 
that  have  affected  Laos  durint:  her  first 
11  years  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 
That  Laos  has  survived  and  flourished 
and  that  she  has  managed  to  improve 
her  living  standards  even  slightly,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  hardinr.ss  and  per.sever- 
ance  of  which  the  Lao  people  can  be 
proud. 

Believing  that  they  must  take  the  larg- 
er part  of  the  responsibility  in  helping 
themselves  and  their  nation  to  catcJi  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Laotian 
people  are  pullinc;  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps.  But  the  road  ahead  to  eco- 
nomic viability  is  long  and  uncertain. 
Because  of  Lao  pride  and  real  efforts 
at  self-help,  considerable  attention  is 
warranted  in  this  country  to  see  that 
she  gets  the  public  and  private  assist- 
ance she  needs. 

Apart  from  congratulations  to  Laos  on 
her  llth  anniversary  of  Constitution 
Day,  what  is  required  from  the  United 
States  perhaps  even  more  than  contin- 
ued help,  is  a  hard  look  at  the  long-range 


National  Allerfy  Month 


EJXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  195S 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  begin- 
ning August  15  and  endine  September 
15  as  National  Allergy  Month.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  urge  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  cooperate  in  the  fight  for  the  preven- 
tion, tieatment.  and  cure  of  allergic 
illness  and  to  invite  the  communities  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. 

Allergies  afflict  an  estimated  17  million 
persons  in  the  United  States.  Some  idea 
of  what  a  staggering  burden  this  repre- 
sents can  be  gained  if  we  remember  that 
this  figure  approximates  the  combined 
populations  of  our  four  largest  cities: 
New  York.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Philadelphia.  Stated  another  way.  the 
number  of  people  in  this  country  who 
suffer  from  some  form  of  allergy  is  equal 
to  the  total  population  of  the  following 
States:  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado. 
Idaho.  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyomintj  Thus  we 
see  why  allergies  rank  third  in  preva- 
lence among  the  chronic  diseases,  out- 
numbered only  by  cardiova-scular  disease 
and  the  arthritic  disorders. 

The  burden  which  the  allergic  dis- 
eases place  on  our  people  is  heavy  in- 
deed. These  disorders  include  such  con- 
ditions as  asthma,  hay  fever,  eczema. 
alleruic  headache,  abnormal  reactions  to 
drugs,  and  many  others.  In  addition, 
allergic  factors  are  increasingly  under 
suspicion  in  connection  with  chronic 
conditions  such  as  heart  ailments,  hear- 
ing loss,  ulcerative  colitis,  kidney  dis- 
orders, and  connective-tLssue  diseases. 
Allergies  also  complicate  many  parasitic 
infestations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  human  allergy  is  the  diversity  of 
its  cau.ses.  They  include,  for  example, 
inhaled  materials  such  as  plant  f>ollens 
and  molds:  ingested  substances  such  as 
food  and  drugs:  injected  materials  such 
as  antitoxins  made  from  animal  sertim; 
and  contact  substances  ranging  from 
metals  and  plastics  to  dyes  and  a  wide 
variety  of  chemicals. 


Industrial  progress  ha*  Intensified  the 
problem  of  allergy.  There  la  widespread 
evidence  of  sensitization  to  industrial 
chemical  agents.  Including  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  new  compounds 
used  in  our  modern  technology. 

Investigators  who  are  studying  these 
pioblems  state  that  allergic  contact  skin 
di-sease  is  one  of  the  more  common  dis- 
eases In  industry  today.  It  Is  frequently 
seen,  for  example,  among  workers  who 
handle  dyes  and  dye  intermediates, 
photographic  dcvclop)ers,  rubber  accel- 
erators and  antioxidants,  soaps,  mercury 
tolutions,  plants  and  plant  derivatives, 
in'-ecticides,  pla."^tics,  and  antibiotics. 

Many  allerpy  sufferers  periodically  Ic^e 
time  from  work,  reducing  our  indtLstrial 
productivity,  and  some  become  perma- 
nently disabled  A  survey  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  soap  industry  was  recently 
completed  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Soap  and  Glycerine  Produccr.s.  The 
study,  covering  141  plants  employing 
429.000  person.'!,  showed  that  26  percent 
of  the  employees  were  expased  to  poten- 
tial .skin  Irritant;  every*  day.  Of  this  26 
percent,  at  least  one-third  picked  up 
some  form  of  skin  dL^^ease;  many  of  thete 
were  of  allergic  origin. 

About  3  million  persons  in  the  United 
Slates  suffer  from  asihma.  which  ranks 
as  the  mast  serious  and  important  of 
the  allergic  dLsordcrs.  This  di.sease  Is 
characterized  by  attacks  of  choking, 
shortness  of  breat>i,  coughing,  and 
wheezing.  In  some  it  occurs  only  at  cer- 
tain sea.sons  of  the  year,  in  others  at 
fairly  long  inteiTals,  while  in  many  it 
is  a  daily  pioblem  Many  of  the.se  cases 
are  In  young  children  The  extent  of 
the  asthma  problem  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. Pew  people  realize,  for  example, 
that  crippling  lung  conditions  due  to 
astlima  aie  many  times  more  common 
than  cripplmg  from  poliomyelitis. 

The  most  prevalent  allergic  disease  is 
hay  fever,  a  na.sal  allergy  produced  by 
seasonal  substances  such  as  jxillen  and 
molds.  Hay  fever  can  also  be  produced 
the  year  around  by  materials  such  as 
house  dust  and  animal  dandruff.  Un- 
treated, the  condition  often  develops  in- 
to asthma. 

The  economic  cost  from  loss  of  work 
by  the  affected  individual  is  enormous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  of  hay  fever  victims  are  bread  win- 
ners and  that  the  average  loss  from  work 
is  about  7  days  This  gives  us  a  figure 
of  16  million  man -days  lost.  Stated  an- 
other way.  it  would  take  over  40  000  peo- 
ple working  for  an  entire  year  to  make 
up  the  work  left  undone  by  hay  fever 
sufferers. 

The  antibiotics  and  new  drugs  so  es- 
sential to  modern  medical  practice  have 
likewise  introduced  additional  problems 
of  drug  hypersensitivity.  Those  who 
have  studied  reactions  following  anti- 
biotic administration  are  convinced  that 
the  number  and  severity  of  such  reac- 
tions have  l>een  on  the  increase  for  sev- 
eral years. 

An  editorial  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation stated  that  about  2 '-2  million 
pounds  of  antibiotics  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1956.  Of  the  17 
diilercut  antibiotics  available  to  physi- 


cians, penicillin  accounted  for  25  percent 
of  the  total  produced. 

The  Journal  states  that  a  study  was 
recently  made  of  case  histories  of  drug 
reactions  reported  as  severe  by  the  physi- 
cian or  hospital  involved.  The  results 
showed  that  penicillin  was  Involved  in 
80  percent  (2,517  out  of  2,995  cases)  of 
all  reactions  reviewed. 

"The  great  majority  of  severe  peni- 
cillin reactions,"  reports  the  Journal, 
"were  of  the  anaphylactoid  shock  type, 
with  a  fatality  rate  of  9  percent.  No 
deaths  occurred  in  the  cases  of  anaphy- 
lactoid reaction  involving  orally  admin- 
istered penicillin,  while  there  were  63 
deaths  following  intramuscular  injection 
of  this  drug  in  611  cases.  Sixteen  ana- 
phylactoid reactions  with  two  deaths 
were  as.'^ociated  with  other  antibiotics. 
The  incidence  of  anaphylactoid  reactions 
increased  durin?  the  3  years  covered  by 
this  survey:  179  cases  in  1954,  231  in 
1955,  and  301  in  1956." 

No  one  would  qucition  the  fact  that 
penicillin  has  .saved  many  thousands  of 
hves  in  the  past  decade,  and  this  reduc- 
tion in  mortality  and  In  complications 
of  disea'^e  have  affected  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions. Nevertheless,  tlie  allergic  prob- 
lems posed  by  thc^e  widely  used  thera- 
peutic agents  are  serious  and  deserve  ex- 
tensive study. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited 
of  the  growing  importance  of  allergy  as 
a  major  health  problem.  In  this  area, 
needi  are  varied  and  pressing.  Most 
medical  schools,  for  example,  still  pre- 
sent inadequate  teaching  in  allergy  to 
medical  students.  And  many  physicians 
could  benefit  from  specialized  training 
in  this  field.  Still  others  should  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  careers  in  allergy  re- 
search. 

What  Is  being  done  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  suffering  from  al- 
lergic disca.se5?  To  begin  with,  a  new- 
voluntary  organization,  the  Allergy 
Foundation  of  America,  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  sr>onsorship  of  the  two 
national  professional  .societies,  the 
Amrrican  Academy  of  Allergy  and  the 
American  College  of  Allergists.  This 
agency  was  fonned  5  years  ago  and  has 
done  much  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  a  deeper  awareness  of  alleigy  as 
a  major  health  problem. 

The  allergy  foundation  has  Initiated 
a  prcuram  of  student  scholarships, 
established  fellowships  for  training  spe- 
cialists and  investigators,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pamphlets  on  various 
aspects  of  allergic  disease.  This  pro- 
gram is  complemented  by  the  additional 
support  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  supplying  through  an  expanded 
program  of  research  and  training  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  research  arm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  year  the  Allergy  Foundation  of 
America  plans  to  sponsor  National  Al- 
lergy Month.  August  15-September  15. 
The  purpose  of  this  observance  is  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  allergy  as  a  grrowing 
health  problem  and  how  it  can  be  com- 
batted  through  support  of  basic  research 


and  the  development  of  better  methods 
of  treatment  and  control.  To  this  end 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  have  today 
Introduced  in  collaboration  with  Senator 
Hill  will  seek  to  obtain  presidential  proc- 
lamation urging  Americans  to  back  this 
program  through  voluntary  gifts  and 
services  in  their  communities. 


A  Bill  To  Permit  Small  Basinets  To  Com- 
pete on  the  Same  Price  Terms  as  Large 
Firms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\TES 

Mcjiday,  May  12,  1958 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows,  the 
small-business  man  is  the  foundation 
and  backbone  of  our  industrial  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Yet  today  the  small- 
business  men  of  this  countrj'  are  the  for- 
gotten men  of  this  decade.  It  is  alarm- 
ing to  me  to  see  the  number  of  small 
businesses  that  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  a  period  of  record  prosp>erity. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  small- 
business  men  in  my  district  requesting 
that  Congress  do  something  to  help  them 
with  their  problems.  One  of  the  specific 
things  they  ask  for  was  for  Congress  to 
enact  a  national  fair  trade  law  so  as  to 
protect  them  against  rampant  cut-price 
practices.  Because  of  my  intense  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  these  small-busi- 
ness men  I  introduced  H.  R.  11264.  a  fair 
trade  bill  which  is  designed  to  permit 
small  business  to  comisete  on  the  same 
price  terms  as  large  fiiins.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  this  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law.  it  will  stop  the  present  price  war  as 
exemplified  by  the  price  war  that  fol- 
lowed an  announcement  by  General 
Electric.  This.  I  believe  will  save  the 
small  businesses  of  our  country  from 
being  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on  this 
legislation.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  my  views  on  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation  I  include  my  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conimerce  Committee  on  May 
6.  1958: 

SrATEMEUT    OF    HoN.    ToRBERT    H.    MACDONALD. 

Member    or    Congress    Prom    the    Eighth 
District  or  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  extended  to  me 
by  your  committee  to  present  my  views  on 
my  bill.  H.  R.  11264.  which  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  so  as  to  equalize 
rights  in  the  distribution  of  identified  mer- 
chandise. 

Throughout  our  histon,',  the  American 
people  have  pinned  their  faith  on  two  great 
principles,  the  principle  of  a  free  oompetitlre 
economic  system  as  the  mainspring  of  the 
progress  of  our  people  and  the  principle  of 
lair  play.  Both  of  these  find  legal  expression 
in  the  antitrust  laws  which  have  set  the 
rules  lor  iiealtby  competition  for  nearly  70 
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years.  Of  course,  these  laws  have  had  to 
be  mcxllfled  and  expanded  as  economic  con- 
ditions and  marketing  practices  were 
changed,  as  new  problems  for  manufacturers 
and  distributors  arose.  We  stand  at  such  a 
point  today.  Fair  trade  has  been  under- 
mined to  such  a  point  that  it  has  become 
almost  totally  Ineffective.  We  must  take 
vigorous  steps  to  make  it  function  as  it 
should  as  a  strong  weapon  against  unfair 
competition. 

The  fair-trade  legislation  of  the  various 
States,  backed  by  the  Federal  fair-trade  law. 
popularly  known  as  the  McGvilre  Act.  wits 
Introduced  in  most  States  in  the  thirties. 
It  was  designed  particularly  to  protect  small 
retailers  from  the  ruthless  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practice  of  chalnstores  and  other 
large  retail  outlets  of  using  a  well-known 
trademarked  article  as  a  loss  leader.  These 
merchants  were  selling  such  articles  often 
at  or  even  below  cost.  In  order  to  attract 
customers  who  then  could  be  charged  higher 
prices  on  other  goods  once  they  had  been 
lured  into  the  store.  Under  the  fair-trade 
laws  of  m06t  States,  once  a  manufacturer 
had  signed  an  agreement  with  a  single  re- 
tailer within  the  State  not  to  sell  at  retail 
the  trademarked  product  of  the  manufac- 
turer below  a  specified  price,  no  dealer  in 
the  State  is  permitted  to  sell  this  trade- 
marked  product  at  any  lower  price.  The  first 
such  law  was  passed  in  California  in  1931. 
The  nvimber  of  such  State  laws  Increased 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  all  States  except 
Missouri,  Texas,  and  Vermont  (and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  had  fair-trade  laws  on 
the  statute  books.  However,  In  recent  years 
In  numerous  court  cases,  the  nonslgncr 
clause  in  the  fair-trade  laws — which  binds 
a  retailer  not  to  sell  a  trademarked  Item  at 
less  than  stipulated  price  even  If  he  did  not 
sign  a  contract  to  this  effect  lilmself — has 
been  challenged.  In  18  States,  the  State 
supreme  courts  declared  this  nonslgner 
clause  vmconstltutlonal.  This  has  naturally 
seriously  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  fair 
trade  even  In  those  States  where  the  courts 
have  upheld  State  fair  trade  acts. 

A  second  blow  to  fair  trade,  following  these 
actions  by  State  courts,  was  the  announce- 
ment by  a  considerable  number  of  manufac- 
turers that  tliey  were  abandoning  fair-trade 
price  policies.  Of  these,  the  announcement 
of  General  Electric  Co.,  long  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  fair  trade,  on  February  26  of  this 
year  wjis  the  most  serious,  particularly  since 
It  was  quickly  followed  by  similar  announce- 
ments by  s»ich  varied  companies  as  Sun- 
beam Corp  ,  Schick  Corp.,  Toastmaster  divi- 
sion of  McGraw-Edlson,  Inc  ,  Ronson  Corp.. 
and  Royal  McBee  Corp  ,  makers  of  Royal  type- 
writers. The  General  Electric  announcement 
was  so  significant  that  I  should  like  to  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  It : 

"Court  after  court  has  expressed  Its  lack 
of  sympathy  with  fair  trade,  and  its  disagree- 
ment with  the  legislative  Judgment  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  fair-trade  laws.  A 
total  of  14  State  supreme  courts  have  also 
declared  their  statutes  unconstitutional  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The.^e  decisions,  combined 
with  Missouri,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  where  fair-trade  acts  were 
never  passed,  create  a  total  of  18  vast  and 
commercially  important  non-fair-trade  areas 
which  adjoin  fair-trade  States  and  greatly 
compound  the  difficulties  of  equitable  en- 
forcement at  their  borders.  Moreover,  mall- 
order  businesses,  operating  from  the  shelter 
of  these  non-fair-trade  areas,  recently  have 
been  permitted  to  riddle  the  price  .structureof 
fair-trade  States  by  advertising,  offering  for 
sale  and  selling  products  to  residents  of  these 
States  below  fair-trade  prices.  Finally.  In 
some  fair-trade  States  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly difHcult  to  secure  adequate  penalties 
to  enforce  compliance.  Not  Infrequently 
punishment  for  violations  of  an  Injunction  is 
either  refused,  or  Is  so  mild  it  does  not  serve 
as  a  deterrent  In  the  future. 


"All  these  facts  are  clearly  evidence  from 
our  study  of  the  recent  trend  of  the  over 
3,000  fair  trade  cases  instituted  by  us  In 
the  past  5  years,  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Investigations  undertaken,  tabu- 
lated and  acted  upon,  and  the  hundreds 
of  contempt  proceedings  brought  to  enforce 
compliance  with  court  orders.  Current  ex- 
perience shows  that  despite  the  magnitude 
of  these  continuous  efforts,  we  can  no  longer 
tmlformly  establish  and  effectively  protect 
our  fair  trade  price  structure  In  the  manner 
originally  contemplated  by  the  fair  trade 
laws.  As  a  consequence,  those  who  have 
signed  fair  trade  contracts  or  voluntarily 
observed  our  fair  trade  prices  have  been 
placed  In  an  untenable  competitive  posi- 
tion. This  Is  especially  true  when  they  are 
located  adjacent  to  the  non-fair-trade  areas 
or  In  States  where  violators  have  freely 
flaunted  court  injunctions  or  to  which  they 
have   targeted   mall-order  operation." 

This  quotation  indicates  very  clearly.  It 
seems  to  me  the  crucial  problems  Involved 
lor  small  companies  the  country  over  as  a 
result  of  these  court  decisions  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  faith  In  fair  trade  by  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  alike.  Particularly 
now.  In  a  period  of  recession,  we  must  fear 
niore  than  ever  that  many  companies  will 
become  Increasingly  ruthless  and  unscrupvi- 
lous  merchandising  their  products.  Small 
business  Is  gravely  Imperiled.  We  have  be- 
come aware  that,  week  after  week,  the  num- 
ber of  bu.slness  failures  has  been  Increasliig. 
In  March  of  this  year  business  failures 
totaled  1.495.  21  percent  above  February.  12 
percent  above  March  1957.  and  higher  than 
any  month  since  1933.  except  for  January 
1939.  Over  half  of  these  failures.  750  In  all, 
were  In  the  retail  trades.  This  compares  to 
672  retail  failures  In  March  1956.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  rise  In  the  number  of  buslnets 
failures  should  be  mentioned  the  continued 
Increase  In  the  number  of  mergers  In  busi- 
ness, whereby  small  firms  are  swallowed  up 
and  |x>wer  of  large  lousiness  Is  extended. 

A  crisis  Is  at  hand  and  prompt  action  Is 
Imperative  if  we  are  going  to  reverse  these 
ominous  trends.  If  my  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law  it  win  provide  businessmen  with  the 
assurance  they  need  that  the  brand  mer- 
chandise which  Is  the  small-business  man'.s 
bread  and  butter  will  not  be  used  as  unfair 
Iocs  leaders  by  their  giant  competitors. 
H.  R.  11264  is  designed  to  restore  fair  trade 
to  its  rightful  place  as  a  protective  shield  for 
small  business. 

My  bill  makes  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
problem  of  fair  trade.  In  contrast  to  the 
earlier  fair-trade  legislation  which  has  pre- 
cipitated such  an  endless  series  of  court 
controversies,  the  current  bill  does  not  re- 
quire either  a  signed  fair-trade  contract  or 
tiie  operation  of  the  nonslgner  clause.  In- 
stead this  bill  provides  specifically  that  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor  of  trademarked 
or  trade-name  merchandise,  called  a  pro- 
prietor (1.  e.,  one  who  identlflfs  merchan- 
dise manufactured  or  distributed  by  him  by 
the  use  of  his  trademark  or  trade  name), 
may  lawfully  "estatallsli  and  control  by  ac- 
tual notice  to  his  distributors  Bllpulraed  or 
minimum  resale  prices  of  his  merchandise 
In  commerce  which  Is  In  free,  open  com- 
petjtlon  with  articles  of  the  sime  general 
class  produced  by  others.  He  may  so  estab- 
lish schedules  of  resale  prices  differentiated 
with  reference  to  any  criteria  not  otherwls« 
unlawful.  Such  schedules  may  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  by  actual  notice  to  dis- 
tributors having  acquired  his  merchandise 
with  actual  notice  of  any  establl.shed  resale 
price."  This  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
act. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  further.  Actu- 
ally this  act,  although  providing  a  new  legal 
framework  f')r  fair  trade,  is  not  creating  a 
precedent  by  giving  manufacturers  a  right 
to  establish  resale  prices  on  their  own 
brands.  This  rlrht  already  exists  for  many 
manufacturers  who  choose  to  adopt  certain 


methods  of  distribution,  such  as  maintain- 
ing their  own  retail  outlets,  adopting  dealer 
franchises,  or  consignment  selling  This  bill 
simply  extends  this  right  to  manufacturer! 
who  sell  their  brands  primarily  through  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  Independ- 
ent retail  stores  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land. 

This  Is,  I  would  add.  purely  permissive 
legislation.  It  does  not  require  any  manu- 
facturer to  establish  resale  prices  on  hia 
trademarked  prcKlucts.  Some  undoubtedly 
will;  others  will  not;  and  there  will  t)« 
ci.)mi>etltlon     between     both. 

I  want  to  stress  that  word,  •'competition  " 
You  will  note  that  this  bill  provides  for  the 
right  to  maintain  specified  retail  prices  only 
where  such  merchandise  Is  in  free  open 
competition  with  articles  ol  the  same  general 
cliuss  produced  by  others.  Thus  a  manu- 
facturer with  a  monopoly  In  a  product  may 
not  establish  a  resale  price  enforceable 
under   this  law. 

In  short  this  bill  merely  permits  manu- 
facturers of  trademarked  products  to' estab- 
lish and  enforce  on  a  national  scale  specified 
prices  on  such  products  by  the  simple  device 
of  providing  notice  to  the  dealer  of  such 
mmunum  prices.  Suh  notice  may  be  Im- 
parted by  mall,  or  through  advertising,  or 
through  notice  attached  to  merchandise  or 
Its  containers,  or  Imparted  orally. 

If  suih  a  resale  price  established  by  the 
manufacturer  were  violated,  any  pers<in  suf- 
fering or  reasonably  anticipating  damage 
from  suvh  vlcjlailons  of  establlfhed  resale 
prices  could  sue  m  any  State  or  Federal  cjiirl 
of  competent  Juriidicilon.  TliU  could  be  a 
competitor  of  the  retailer  violating  this  law, 
or  even  the  manufacturer  of  the  trade- 
marked  article. 

This  leg.'lation  will.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, he'p  countert>alance  the  economic 
forces  which  are  operating  constantly  to 
grind  down  to  extinction  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent retailer  It  will  help  the  small- 
business  man  compete  against  his  large 
c.jnipjtitor.  It  will  encourage  young  men  of 
Initiative  who  want  to  run  their  o»n  busi- 
ness to  go  Into  business  for  themselves  with- 
out the  fear  of  being  crushed  by  overwhelm- 
ing ompetUlon  before  they  are  fairly 
started.  It  would  help  well-run  small  fcunl- 
ncsses  to  survive  and  prosj>er  by  curbing  the 
price  wars  that  turn  p  ipular  brands  into 
profitless  goods  that  no  one  wants  to  handle. 
We  have  seen  In  the  past  few  weeks  a  lot 
of  reports  that  fair  trade  Is,  If  not  already 
dead  and  burled,  at  least  In  a  very  perilous 
state  and  unlikely  to  survive  much  longer. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day,  1  am  convinced.  If  fair 
trade  la  permitted  to  disappear.  In  fact.  I 
ana  thoroughly  persuaded  that  we  must  not 
merely  prevent  fair  trade  frtim  dying,  but 
through  legislation  such  as  I  have  Intro- 
duced bring  fair  trade  to  the  pjlnt  where 
it  can  truly  operate  effectively  and  efllclenlly 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  body  of  antitrust 
law  designed  t  >  prevent  unfair  competition, 
stimulate  our  free  economy,  and  help  this 
country  grow.  Therefore.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  this  conuniltee  and  slruugiy  urge  its 
approval. 


Maiotenance  Increase  for  Rural  Cariieri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCM.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF     NCPa^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'^IENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1958 

Mr,  CUNNINGH.\M  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  a  short  stay  in  the 
hospital  prevented  me  from  being  In  the 
Chamber  when  the  Ilotise  acted  on  S. 
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3050  last  week.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
note  that  not  one  Member  spoke  aKain.st 
this  leRislation,  which  certainly  indi- 
cates the  clear  recognition  by  all  con- 
cerned of  tlie  need  for  this  very  neces- 
sary adjuslmenl  in  compensation  of 
rural  carriers. 

A  1-cent-a-mile  Increase  in  mileape 
expense  and  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
compensation  to  $3  50  per  day  are  only 
fair  in  view  of  the  increased  costs  which 
rural  carriers  must  bear.  It  was  7  years 
a'-'o  this  .summer  when  these  carriers  re- 
ceived their  last  adjustment,  and  there 
can  be  no  argument  about  the  need  for 
at  lea«t  the  mcrea.se  as  provided  in 
S.  3050. 

I  was  happy  to  be  pre.«;ent  in  our  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  CommiUcc  when 
this  legislation  came  before  us,  and  to 
add  my  vote  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  regret  that  I  was  unnble  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  speaking  for  thi.s  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House. 

Our  colleaMue.s  in  the  other  body  have. 
In  their  wLsdom.  acted  speedily  on  this 
measure.  It  has  th^  full  support  of  the 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers"  A.ssocia- 
tion,  a  ^;roup  which  certainly  knows  the 
needs  of  our  faithful  carriers. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c  r 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnduv.  May  12.  1958 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10 
Is  a  day  warmly  remembered  in  the 
hearts  of  American  citizens  of  Rumanian 
descent.  Selected  .is  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Ma.v  10  stands  for  the 
achievement  of  national  umiy,  frtcdom, 
and  independence.  In  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland,  as  indeed  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  cay  is  commemorated 
by  an  inspiniiR  pub:ic  rally,  attended  by 
the  many  friends  ol  Rumania. 

Regrettably,  the  people  of  Rumania 
cannot  join  in  public  observance  of  this 
historic  date  as  their  Communist  masters 
forbid  demoiistraticns  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  Communist  regime  has 
endeavored  to  expunge  this  ,sacied  day 
from  Rumania's  jiroud  history.  No 
longer  can  her  people  sing  their  national 
anthem  or  raise  the  Rumanian  flag  on 
independence  day.  Celebrations  have 
been  shif t^-d  by  the  Communi.sts  from  the 
10th  to  the  9th  of  May,  the  anniversary 
of  a  Soviet  victory,  in  order  to  alter  the 
significance  of  this  memorable  day. 
Although  flags  are  riised  on  the  ninth, 
the  Rumanian  peopli?  celebrate  In  their 
hearts  the  following  day.  patiently 
awaiting  restoiation  of  their  freedom. 

Duiing  their  long  history  Rumanians 
have  always  stood  up  against  aggression 
and  repression.  They  have  been  op- 
prc<^<?ed  many  times  before,  but  their  will 
remains  unbroken.  Through  these  dark 
years  of  Communist,  domination,  the 
r.umanian  people  have  kept  alive  their 


courape  and  their  faith.  They  know  that 
freedom  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Our  Government  does  not  accede  to 
the  Kremlin's  wish  that  the  status  quo 
be  finally  accepted  in  regard  to  Eastern 
European  nations  and  i>eoples.  The 
United  States  rejects  the  permanent  en- 
slavement of  Rumania  and  other  states 
by  the  Communists,  and  looks  forward 
with  them  to  the  day  when  they  will 
aRain  live  in  freedom  and  independence. 
With  Rumanians  everywhere  we  join  in 
prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  that  day 
will  not  be  far  distant. 


Address  by  Hon.  William  F.  Knowland, 
of  California,  Before  Soutliern  Cali- 
fornia United  Press  Editors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF    C^LIFOBNI* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  12,  1958 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  address  I  delivered  before  the  South- 
ern California  United  Press  Association 
Editors  at  Ojai,  Calif.,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  s : 

Addrfss  by  Hon.  William  F.  Knowland  Br- 
»op.E  THE  Southern  Califohnia  United 
Press  Editors.  Ojai.  Calif  ,  May  10.  1958 

Fellow  members  of  the  fourth  estate  and 
fellow  Callfornlans.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to 
be  with  you  here  tonight  nt  OJal  for  this 
meeting  of  the  Southern  California  United 
Pre.s  Association  Ekiilors. 

Tlie  World  we  live  in  continues  to  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  and  our  vision  and  per- 
Fpectlve  taecon  ?8  larger  and  l.-irger.  As  mem- 
l>ers  of  a  proud  profession  that  seeks  to  mir- 
ror tliese  changint;  times,  our  responsibility 
In  reporting  and  interpretlner  local.  State, 
national,  and  International  events  of  public 
concern  and  Interest  grows  corresjX)ndingly 
greater. 

This  afternoon  I  participated  In  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  the  National  Pacific 
Ml.c^ile  Range  at  Point  Arguello. 

L->oklnK  out  over  the  broad  expanses  of  the 
Pacific  0<"ean.  where  In  the  near  future  our 
expectations  in  the  critical  field  of  missile 
develoj>ment  will  run  tlie  cycle  of  temporary 
setbacks  and  success.  It  brought  back  to  mind 
the  history  of  our  golden  State  when  ad- 
mitted Into  the  American  Union  with  95.000 

people  In  1050  and  what  has  since  developed 
here. 

We  have  always  sought  new  horizons.  Our 
State  and  Its  people  have  ne\er  been  wedded 
to  the  status  quo  or  ruled  by  the  dead  hand 
of  the  past. 

Each  generation  of  Callfornlans  has  desired 
to  leave. to  their  children  an  even  better  land 
than  they  themselves  found. 

This  is  still  otu-  challenge  and  our  oppor- 
tunity. 

Callfornlans  must  never  lose  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  the  Argonauts.  If  our  State  Is  to 
remain  the  land  of  opportunity  and  become 
the  leading  State  among  the  48  in  the  Nation. 

In  8  years  we  will  have  18  million  people 
living  and  working  Inside  our  State  borders. 
By  1970,  only  12  yeurs  froiii  now,  we  will  ha\e 


far  over  20  million  residents  as  citizens  of 
California.  And  to  prepare  for  a  harmonious 
Integration  of  this  influx,  we  cannot  postpone 
or  delay  our  decisions  Indefinitely.  - 

One  statistic  of  growth  In  which  Callfor- 
nlans wni  not  take  pride  is  the  fact  that 
California  led  the  Nation  In  major  crimes  last 
year— a   total   of   299.864. 

The  Increase  In  crime  rate  from  1950  to 
1957  was  77  percent.  Our  jxjpulatlon  dvu'ing 
that  same  period  Increased  32  percent. 

IXirlng  this  period  the  attorney  general  has 
been  the  chief  law  off.cer  of  California  with 
more  power  than  any  State  attorney  general 
in  the  Nation. 

The  State  narcotic  bureau  Is  also  under 
his  supervision  and  administrative  respon- 
sibility. 

In  the  critical  controversy  of  water  de- 
velopment, in  the  field  of  a  solvent  fiscal 
structure,  in  the  need  for  our  expanding 
educational  facilities,  in  business  develop- 
ment, in  sound  labor  conditions,  in  welfare 
programs,  in  highway,  hospital  and  recre- 
ational expansion,  in  governme:it  efficiency 
and  economy.  In  crime  and  narcotics  control, 
the  responsibility  of  the  next  Governor  of 
this  Stale  is  great  and  the  people  must  be 
told  that  the  decisions  will  not  be  easy  nor 
Will  the  burdens  be  light. 

There  Is  certainly  no  pat  panacea  for  the 
complex,  troublesome,  and  arduous  problems 
that  face  our  growing  Stat*. 

During  my  service  In  the  State  assembly 
and  State  senate,  in  my  experience  as  a 
newspaperman,  during  my  13  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  either  ma- 
jority or  minority  leader  in  the  83d.  84th, 
and  85th  Congresses.  I  have  been  Intimately 
involved  In  working  out  programs  and  solu- 
tions in  the  areas  comparable  to  those  to 
which   I   have   Just    referred. 

I  have  worked  with  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  dur- 
Ini;  two  adminiftrations. 

California  has  a  vital  interest  In  national 
mid  International  olTairs  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  affect  the  future  of  our 
industry,  our  agriculture,  and  our  commerce. 
The  broad  experience  I  have  gained  can 
be  of  great  value  to  our  State.  It  can  bring 
to  the  Governor's  office  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  California 
which  is  an  Important  and  integral  part 
of  the  entire  Union. 

Tills  understanding  will  contribute  to  the 
maximum  development  of  many  opportuni- 
ties contributing  to  advancement  of  our 
State's   vital   interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  leelslature.  I 
played  an  active  part  in  preserving  our  con- 
stitutional guaranties  for  the  financial  sup- 
I>ort  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
system,  and  in  providing  the  funds  that 
have  made  them  effective. 

In  1933.  when  I  went  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  State  had  an  unbalanced  budget. 
As  a  member  of  the  economy  bloc  we  made 
substantial  reductions  In  governmental 
cost*.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  tax  com- 
mittee we  recommended  a  revised  revenue 
system  which  was  approved  by  the  people 
of  California  and  met  our  basic  require- 
ments  for  the  next   quarter  of  a   century. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted,  and  I  subsequently  handled  on  the 
floor,  the  first  unemployment-insuiance  leg- 
islation enacted  in  this  State. 

I  supported,  in  the  State  legislature  and 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  social-security 
legislation  for  old-age  as.^lstance.  vocational 
reiiabilitatlon.  aid  to  the  blind,  and  child- 
care  assistance. 

During  my  service  In  Sacramento  I  sup- 
ported legislation  which  assured  every  work- 
er the  right  to  Join  a  union  of  his  choice. 
The  legislation  made  illegal  the  so-called 
yellow-dog  contract  which  had  prevented  a 
woikcr  from  having  that  free  choice. 
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As  a  State  assemblyman.  I  cosponsored  the 
antllynchlng  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  State. 

As  Republican  leader  of  the  Unlt<»d  States 
Senate.  I  moved  to  bring  the  clvll-rlghtB  le-- 
Islatlon  before  the  Senate  and  took  a  lead  In 
securing  the  passage  oX  the  first  such  bill  lu 
ov-r  80  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
CDramlttee.  I  have  cooperated  with  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  and  House  Members,  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  to  help  advance  sound 
and  constructive  flood  control  and  reclama- 
tion projects, 

A  partial  list  Includes  the  Central  Valley 
development,  the  Los  Angeles  flotxl-control 
projects,  the  Sacramento  deep-water  chan- 
nel. Folsoni  Dam,  the  Solano  project,  the 
Corning  Canal,  the  San  Diego  aqueduct. 
Crescent  City  Harbor.  Cachuina  Dam.  Rich- 
mond Harbor,  the  Ventura  project.  San  Diego 
Harbor  and  Mission  Bay,  Whitlier  Narrows 
Dam,  the  Cherry  Valley  Reservoir,  ttood  con- 
trol along  the  Sacramento  and  Siin  Joaquin 
Rivers  and  the  Coachella  extension  to  the 
All-Amcrlcan  Canal. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  took  an  ac- 
tive part  In  the  fl;?ht  to  restore  to  this  and 
other  coastal  States  the  tidelands  which  had 
been  taken  from  tis  under  the  New  Deal  doc- 
trine of  Federal  Inherent  powers  overriding 
the  right  of  the  States. 

Both  a.s  a  State  legislator  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  water 
resfjurces  so  vital  to  our  future  growth  and 
development. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
the  Federiii  Government  must  re.spect  the 
water  laws  of  the  several  States  and  should 
not.  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
reclamation  law.  attempt  to  put  itself  above 
the  laws  of  California. 

There   are   a    multitude   of   problems    tliat 
win   face   the   Governor  of   this   State   as   he 
takes  the  o;\th  of  office  next  January. 
Among  the  most  iiresslne;  will  be: 
The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Slate  treasury 
and  the  budget  problems  fur  the  future. 

Our  State  budget  is  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion,  the  largest  of  any  State  In   the   Union. 
The  reserve  funds  will  have  been  exhausted 
before  the  budget  of  the  next  governor  l)e- 
comes  operative. 

Our  tax  structure  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  Nation  both  on  a  rate  and  per  capita 
basis. 

Any  major  upward  movement  In  State 
taxes  would  discourage  new  capital  In.est- 
ment  In  California  and  cause  prospective 
Industries  to  look  elsewhere. 

Tlie  executive  brp.nch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment Is  in  need  ot  reorganization.  Today 
we  have  a  cumbersome  structure  of  8  con- 
stitutional offices.  24  departments,  128 
boards  and  commissions,  and  46  independent 
agencies. 

There  is  costly  duplication  and  there  Is 
not  the  cfwrdinatton  and  the  effective  struc- 
ture our  dynamic  state  needs  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  time.  As  Governor  I  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
relative  to  such  reorganization. 

I  shall  give  my  study  and  consideration  to 
tax  studies  of  the  legislature  prior  to  rec- 
ommending revisions  in  our  State  revenue 
system. 

My  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  biilanrlng 
our  State  budget  and  preserving  the  sol- 
vency of  our  State  so  that  we  may  meet  our 
governmiental.  educational,  and  welfare  needs 
witliin  the  capabilities  of  our  people  to  sup- 
port the  same. 

Yet  our  revenue  now  falls  $110  million 
short  of  meeting  expenditures.  By  1959  60 
the  revenue  defliciency  may  run  to  more  than 
$200  minion. 

This  is  before  we  face  up  the  priority 
problems  of  water  and  schools. 

If  the  sales-Income  tax  Initiative  should 
be  approved   It  would  cause  annually  a  net 


lof.s    of    approximately    $36    million    to    b« 
added  to  the  deficit. 

This  revenue  loss  would  Increase  over  the 
years.  I  wa.*  the  first  gubernatorial  can- 
didiite  to  take  a  public  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal 

While  we  wovild  be  justified  In  bonding 
ourselves  for  needed  capital  Investment  in 
the  suite  water  and  schoiil  construction  pro- 
grams we  could  not  safely  go  on  spending 
more  than  we  receive  without  damaging  the 
credit  of  our  State  and  the  solvency  of  our 
governmental   Institutions. 

In  my  Judgment,  no  such  State  water  bond 
Issue  will  be  approved  without  the  prior 
approval  of  a  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  the  southern  part  of  our 
State  (Which  would  a.-tsume  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  obligation)  that  they 
would  have  a  continuity  of  water  supply 
comparable  to  their  continuity  of  financial 
obligation. 

In  addition  the  counties  of  origin  will 
need  constitutional  a.ssvirance  that  their  own 
pre.sont  and  futvire  water  needs  for  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  residential  purpotcs 
wiU  be  equitably  provided  for 

As  Pi-efldent  Grover  Cleveland  said:  "A 
condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts  us  "• 

I  shall  u.sc  my  experience  cf  20  year.s  as  a 
legislator,  who  h.is  worked  with  men  of  both 
parties,  to  end  the  stalemate  and  find  nrens 
of  agreement  between  men  of  good  will. 
North  and  South.  We  must  press  forward  to 
the  financing  and  building  of  our  necessary 
State  water  projects 

We  ju.st  cannot  afford  nnotj.er  legislative 
session  of  deadlock,  bitterness  between  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  acrimony  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  arms  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Educational  problems  will  be  with  us  for 
the  years  ahead  In  this  growing  State. 

The  State  government  Is  spending  over 
$575  million  a  year  In  the  prlm.ary  and  sec- 
ondary fields. 

Our  public  schofl  enrollment  ha.s  grown 
from  1  million  in   1940  to  2.813,000  In   1958. 

By  19G5  it  has  been  estimated  that  U  w;!! 
approximate  4  million. 

School  district  bonded  Indebtedness  lias 
gone  from  $300  mllilon  in  1947  Uj  $1,300  mll- 
llon  In  1956. 

Since  1947  the  State  has  uurhoriz<^d  $635 
million  in  school  bonds.  Acidlllonal  State 
credit  will  be  needed  to  a6i>ist  local  districts 
of  our  classroom  shortage  Is  to  be  overcome. 

Last  year  138.U00  youngsters  In  grades  1 
throu!',h  8  were  on  double  se&sions,  down  fr(<m 
150,000  the  year  previous.  However,  there 
were  more  children  in  grades  1.  6,  and  7  on 
d  juble  seEslcns.  In  1957  22  counties  reported 
no  double  sessions.  17  counties  re|>ort€dJi  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  youngsters  involved, 
and  19  counties  rept)rtcd  an  increase.  One 
county  eliminated  double  sc-^sions  but  six 
counties  reported  double  sessions  where  they 
had  none  the  previous  year.  Liist  year  In  4 
counties  there  were  25.000  on  double  sessions 
In  the  junior  hljjh  schools  and  hi^;h  schools 
a  drop  from  31.000  In  7  counties  last  year. 

The  efforts  of  the  local  districts  to  finance 
the  needed  exjianslon  in  the  operatltai  and 
maintenance  of  their  schools  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  730  of  the  approximate  1.800 
districts  in  the  State  have  voted  to  exce«d 
their  legal  m;ixlmum  tax  rates,  and  780  are 
at  their  legal  mnximum  tax  rates.  The  295 
districts  operating  at  less  than  their  legal 
maximum  tax  rates  enroll  less  than  250,000 
of  the  nenr  3  mllilon  .students  this  year. 

I  believe  In,  and  unqualifiedly  support, 
the  right  of  every  American  worker  to  Join 
a  union.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  employee  to  participate  volun- 
tarily in  a  union,  or  to  prevent  a  duly  elected 
union  organization  from  representing  such 
employees  in  collective  bargaining,  will  be 
vigorously  opposed   by  me. 

I  believe  In  the  right  of  every  union  mem- 
ber to  have  a  free  voire  In  the  administra- 


tion and  activities  of  his  or  her  union,  and 
if  the  union  does  n<Jt  act  In  their  best  Inter- 
ests. 1  believe  In  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the   union    without   losing    employment. 

Lej,'lslailon  has  been  Introduced  by  me  In 
the  Heji.iie,  and  I  support  similar  legislation 
In  California,  which  will  guarantee  demo- 
crallc  control  by  union  members  over  the 
omccrs  and  activities  of  ihcir  respective 
unions  This  legislation  does  the  following: 
1.  Guarantees  the  election  of  union  ulQ- 
clals  by  secret   ballot. 

2  Provides  for  the  recall  of  union  ofllclala 
who  misuFe  their  positions  of  truat  and 
resiyonslblllty. 

3.  Prevents  conspiracies  between  nianape- 
menl  and  union  officials  that  work  agilnst 
the  welfare  of  union   member*. 

4  Pr<nect8  union  members'  welfare  and 
penslcjn   programs. 

5.  Requires  that  where  unions  are  per- 
mitted, under  law.  to  represent  all  employ- 
ees  In  an  Industry  or  plnnt.  all  employees 
must  be  admitted  Into  the  union  If  they 
should  desire  union  membership. 

6  Provides  Uiat  union  members  shall  have 
«  voice  in  the  conditions,  terms,  and  dura- 
tion of  strikes. 

7.  Prevents  arbitrary  control  over  local 
unions  c  f  trustees  appointed  by  national  or 
International    unions. 

8  Prjivldes  for  re;:ulntlnn  by  union  mem- 
bers of  the  actions  of  their  unions  on  ques- 
tions of  excessive  union  fees,  assessments, 
or    arbitrary   artlon.s. 

Eerause  of  the  fight  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  3  weeks  ago.  Congress  will  gel 
an  opportunity  to  pa&s  some  ellective  legis- 
lation  this  se.^slon. 

I  believe  that  \mlons.  In  order  to  grow, 
prosper,  and  function  effectively,  must  In- 
duce employees  to  become  members  of  their 
or^anlziitlons  voluntarily  and  not  by  com- 
pulsion. 

No  permanent  prcgi:e?s  has  been  achieved 
In  our  society,  or  In  t<ny  other  civilized  na- 
tion, where  people  are  compelled  to  belong 
to  parth  ul&r  organ izattoivs  In  order  to  exl^t. 
The  streng'h  and  contribution  of  our 
churches,  parent-teachers  associations,  and 
fraternal,  charltiible.  and  civic  or«?anlrntl()n8 
hus  been  due  to  the  free  and  willing  partici- 
pation <jf  our  citizens.  I  believe  In  the  right 
of  an  Individual  to  decide,  without  coercion, 
his  Intention  to  become  a  member  of  a 
uni<in  I  also  believe  that  if  an  Individual 
decides  not  to  support  a  resjxmslble  union 
which  is  working  for  his  benefit,  the  union 
would  continue  to  advance  without  his  mem- 
bership. 

Ill  voluntary  organizations,  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  Individuals  who  will  not  |i«r- 
tlclpate  In  the  activities  of  Institutions  wurk- 
Ing  III  their  behalf  But  th.it  is  the  price  we 
must  wlKlngly  pay  for  l.berty  Its  alternative 
is  compulhlon  without  cooperation. 

I  therefore  supjxsrt  the  initiative  proposal 
which  will  permit  the  people  of  California  to 
vote  on  voluntary  versus  compulsory  union- 
ism 

In  mv  studies  of  the  appMrntlon  of  the 
parttierbhip  principle  to  the  Trinity  River 
project,  careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to.  lai  the  blHf^^erlng  level  of  the  public 
debt;  (b)  the  prW'rity  of  expanding  naiionid 
securUy  nerd.*::  (C)  prerent  and  future  wficr 
needs  of  California;  and  (d)  the  economic 
analysis  of  Federal  against  partnerfhlp  de- 
velopment of  the  Trinity  p<iwer  f.iclllties. 

Development  of  the  power  facilities  on 
other  than  a  partnership  basis  wotUd  add  to, 
not  reduce,  the  construction  and  operaling 
costs  of  the  Trinity  project  To  be  sure,  a 
limited  number  of  power  con.stimers  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  benefit,  but  the  mone- 
tary advuntngc  to  them  wnuld  not  offsfi  the 
monetary  advantages  provided  under  llie 
partnership   plan 

Partnership  development  wotild  benefit  the 
taxpayers  of  Calif<,rnla  and  the  Nation  as 
follows:  (ai  $56  mlllli>n  In  construction 
costs;  (b|  at  least  $165  million  additional  net 


revenue  to  the  Central  Valley  project:  (c) 
$83  million  In  tax  revenues;  Total,  an  esti- 
mated $304  mllilon.  Partnership  develop- 
ment would  also  contr.bute  to  State,  county, 
and  local  governxnentii  another  $62  million 
In  tax  revenue. 

BeneflU  of  the  Trinity  project,  whether 
computed  on  a  water  rate,  electric  rate,  or  on 
a  tax  revenue  basis,  would  be  enjoyed  by 
countless  more  Californiana  under  partner- 
ship development  of  the  power  facilities 
rather  than  Federal  development. 

TTiere  Is  ample  precedent  In  California  and 
elsewhere  for  private  enterprise  participation 
In  the  construction  of  i)ower  facilities  at  Fed- 
eral projects  at  no  co;.t  to  the  Government, 
whereby  the  purchase  cif  the  u.se  of  fulling 
water  in  these  Joint  oi)eratlon8  asslbts  in 
reducing  Federal  exijendltures 

I  support  the  parti  ership  plnn  for  Joint 
development  of  the  Trinity  project's  power 
facilities.  I  shall  alsi  support  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  for  periodic  review 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the  pro- 
visions regulating  rate  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  of  falling  water. 

Government  alone  rnnnot  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Nation  Our  free- 
enterprise  system  Is  still  provldliiK  over  80 
million  Americans  with  employment. 

We  can  best  get  our  unemployed  back  to 
work  by  p<jllcles  that  will  enc<jurage  the  In- 
vestment of  capital  In  industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture. 

The  road  to  rlf^ld  economic  controls  or  to 
the  Federal  or  State  government  getting  into 
business  will  discourage,  rather  than  Improve, 
the  economic  climate. 


Liberation  Day,  Ethiopia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL.  JR. 

or     NFW     YfHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  12,  1958 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
5.  1958,  Ethiopia  observed  her  17th  an- 
niversary of  Liberation  Day.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
and  sincere  felicitations  to  his  imperial 
maje.sty  Halle  Sela-^sie  I.  Elmperor  of 
Ethiopia.  Mr.  Kebbede  Abbcbe,  charR^ 
d'affaires  ad  interim  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Ethiopian  people  in  recognition  of 
that  event. 

The  sovereipnty  and  Independence 
which  Ethiopia  had  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial  were  wrested  from  her  by 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  totalitarianism 
durinR  the  recent  world  holocaust. 
Alone  aRninst  a  towering  enemy.  Ethio- 
pia fought  valiantly  for  its  life  and  for 
the  first  time  in  3.000  years  she  lost  her 
Independence.  Thus,  a  short  generation 
ago  Ethiopia  was  the  f^rst  victim  of 
Fa.scist  aggression,  and  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  in  his  great  speech  to  the  League 
of  Nations  prophetically  warned  of  the 
con.sequences  of  its  failure  to  repel  and 
punish  Mussolini's  assault. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  returned  to  his 
country  on  May  5,  1941 — Liberation  Day. 
In  the  years  since  liberation,  Ethiopia 
has  tenaciously  striven  to  reconstruct  the 
country  by  means  of  implementation  of 
forward- looking  policies  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion. Realizing  that  the  old  ways,  includ- 
ing the  absolute  monarchy,  must  yield, 
tlie  emperor  is  trying  to  bring  about  an 


orderly  transition.  In  1955,  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  proclaimed  a  new  constitu- 
tion. It  called  for  elections  to  choose  a 
chamber  of  deputies.  This  major  step 
toward  democracy — the  parliamentary 
electiorts  of  September  1957 — marked  the 
first  election  in  Ethiopia's  proud  history. 

The  emperor's  dream  is  to  raise  his 
15  million  subjects  out  of  centuries  of 
darkness  into  the  light  of  modern, 
healthy  self-sufBclency.  He  knows  this 
will  be  a  long,  difficult  road.  Ethiopia 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of 
economic  stability  in  a  very  short  period 
of  reconstruction.  There  is  a  definite 
pattern  of  development  in  the  country 
and  while  her  progress  along  the  uphill 
road  is  slow,  it  is  steady. 

The  educational  system  is  expanding. 
Six  teacher-training  schools  are  operat- 
ing, as  against  one  6  years  ago.  In  1955, 
1.000  students  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade;  in  1956.  2,000;  in  1957,  3.000; 
and  an  even  greater  number  is  expected 
to  graduate  this  year.  Ambition  for 
education  has  seized  the  people.  A  new 
agricultural  college  and  farm,  built  and 
operated  with  United  States  assistance, 
has  begun  to  change  the  face  of  the 
Ethiopian  countryside.  This  is  the  2- 
year-old  Imperial  Ethiopian  College  of 
Ar.ricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts.  The 
million-dollar  college  was  designed  and 
built  by  Americans  under  the  United 
States  technical  assistance  program. 
Operation  costs  are  jointly  shared  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia,  There  exists  a  real 
thirst  for  knowledge.  In  the  several 
educational  programs  conducted  by  the 
United  States  mission  of  Ethiopia — pub- 
lic health,  nursing,  vocational  training, 
teaching — more  applicants  have  been 
turned  away  than  have  been  accepted 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Ancient  Ethiopia  Is  gradually  moving 
into  the  modern  world  under  the  active 
guidance  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  He 
is  anti-Communist,  a  believer  in  collec- 
tive security,  and  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Communists  struck  in 
Korea,  the  emperor,  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples, sent  troops  from  his  imperial 
bodyguard  which  effectively  contributed 
to  the  fighting  forces  there.  Two  years 
ago  in  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises, 
as  on  many  other  key  issues  in  the 
United  Nations,  Ethiopia  supported  the 
United  States  position.  We  have  for 
long  enjoyed  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Ethiopian  Government  and 
people  based  on  mutual  esteem  and 
respect  for  each  other's  traditions. 


Number  of  Women  Elected  to  Confess 
Steadily  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  12.  1958 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  number  of  women  who  have 
been  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens  to 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
slowly  but  steadily  grown. 

Today  there  are  16  Congressional 
women,  1  in  the  Senate  and  15  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  women  who  have  ever 
served  here  at  any  one  time.  More  than 
that,  however,  I  have  been  esp>ecially 
struck  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
present  women  Members  are  the  first 
women  ever  to  represent  their  districts 
and  States  in  Washington. 

In  each  case,  their's  was  a  precedent- 
shattering  success.  Taken  together,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  indicate  to  me  that  many 
of  the  former  obstacles  to  women's  par- 
ticipation in  politics  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing, that  most  Americans  today 
are  willing  to  consider  the  qualifications 
of  all  candidates  for  public  office,  and 
to  make  their  decisions  accordingly. 

I  am  sure  that  women  ask  only  that 
they  be  considered,  as  far  as  politics  is 
concerned,  as  good  citizens  with  the 
same  rights  and  responsibilities  as  all 
other  citizens.  And  as  candidates  for 
public  office,  women  ask  only  that  their 
qualificatioiLs  for  office  be  judged  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  candidates. 

The  fact  that  women  are  well  quali- 
fied, that  their  talents,  and  interests, 
and  experience  suit  them  frequently  to 
make  contributions  of  a  high  order,  is 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  by  the  cali- 
ber of  the  women  now  serving  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  review  of  their  backgrounds,  their 
interests,  and  the  high  spots  of  their 
service  in  the  Congress  is  very  much  in 
order. 

In  alphabetical  order,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mrs.  Iris  Faircloth  Blitch,  of  Georgia, 
is  the  only  woman  in  the  history  of 
Georgia  to  have  served  twice  in  the  State 
senate.  She  also  served  two  terms  in 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 
A  talented  politician,  she  enjoys  the  un- 
usual honor  of  serving  on  the  11 -member 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  where  she  has  been 
its  assistant  secretary  since  1946.  She 
is  also  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teewoman  from  Georgia. 

Among  her  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments were  her  efforts  behind  passage 
of  the  bill  giving  women  the  right  to 
serve  on  juries  in  her  home  State. 

She  was  elected  to  the  84th  Congress 
and  reelected  to  the  85th  Congress  in 
1956.  She  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  South  Georgia  College,  she  has  also 
been  active  in  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  Women's  Club. 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  is 
the  only  woman  from  her  State  ever 
elected  to  Congress.  She  was  first 
elected  in  1940  to  succeed  her  late  hus- 
band and  has  been  reelected  each  suc- 
ceeding term.  A  high-ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  she 
has  served  there  for  16  years  and  was 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional and  International  Movements, 
which  in  1948  produced  the  authorita- 
tive report.  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
World  Commimism. 
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In  1947  she  became  the  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress  ever  to  head  an 
official  Congressional  mission  abroad:  in 
this  case  a  subcommittee  inspection  tour 
of  the  Near  East.  Her  1955  study  tour 
of  Africa,  which  covered  20.000  miles 
and  24  countries,  was  the  most  extensive 
such  mission  to  Africa  ever  undertaken 
by  a  Member  of  Conf^ress. 

President  Elisenhower  in  1953  ap- 
pointed her  a  delegate  to  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
the  first  woman  so  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress. 

Especially  active  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing, she  helped  pass  lepi.slation  equaliz- 
ing Army  nurses'  pay  with  thai  of  other 
officers;  she  authored  the  act  creatine 
the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps :  she  has  endowed 
the  Frances  P.  Bolton  School  of  Nursini? 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land; she  helped  establish  the  Army 
School  of  Nursini,'  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital in  WiishinRton  during  World  War  I; 
and  she  has  introduced  lefuslation  pro- 
vidinjj;  traineeships  for  Riaduate  nurses 
and  commissioning  men  nurses  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Fle.serves. 

She  has  been  awarded  many  honorary 
decrees  and  received  many  awards.  An 
officer  of  the  French  Let^ion  of  Honor, 
she  is  also  a  member  of  several  civic  and 
political  organizations. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  of 
niinois,  also  succeeded  her  late  husband 
in  the  House.  Elected  in  1950.  she  has 
been  reelected  three  times  and  is  pres- 
ently serving  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  her  special  interest  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  she  spent 
4  months  in  Europe  in  1949  studying 
conditions  in  displaced  persons'  camps 
and  German  youth  activities  under  the 
United  States  Army.  She  has  studied 
the  restrictive  effects  of  British  Labor 
Government  policies,  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  Pacific,  she  journeyed  in  1953  more 
than  31.000  miles  investigating  matters 
in  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
pines. Indochina,  Burma,  and  other  east- 
ern countries.  '' 

She  is  also  particularly  interested  in 
legislation  affecting  education,  health, 
and  the  protection  of  children. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  she  also  taught  a  year  at 
the  Massachusetts  college  and  has 
served  as  President  of  the  college's  Na- 
tional Alumnae  Association.  Until  her 
marriage  in  1918,  she  served  as  consult- 
ing psychologist  to  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  in  New  York  City.  She 
has  been  active  in  other  welfare  and 
children's  work,  and  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  E.  Granahan.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elected  to  the  House  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  her  late  husband 
in  the  84th  Congress,  and  was  reelected 
to  the  85th  Congress,  the  first  Congress- 
woman  from  Philadelphia.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  graduate  of  Mount  St.  Jo.seph'a 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  she 


was  supervisor  of  public  assistance  in 
the  auditor  generals  department  and 
liaison  officer  between  thljs  department 
and  the  department  of  public  a.s»lstance 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
prior  to  her  marriage. 

She  is  clialrman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Women's  Democratic  Club 
of  Philadilphia.  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  St.  Francis  Country  House  for 
ConvalescenLs.  a  luember  of  the  national 
board  of  the  Women's  Medical  College, 
of  the  American  Legion  Au.xiliary,  and 
of  the  Catholic  War  'Veterans  Auxiliary. 
She  is  also  active  in  other  charitable 
and  civic  organizations. 

Mrs.  Edith  GreExN,  of  Oregon,  is  serv- 
ing her  second  term  in  the  House,  where 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Comnuttce. 

Her  fields  of  special  legislative  inter- 
est include;  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
minimum  wage,  establishment  of  a  bu- 
reau of  older  persons,  ui^ion  welfare,  and 
pension  funds,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
various  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
Act.  Tliree  bills  introduced  by  her  dur- 
ing the  84th  Congress  weie  enacted  into 
law;  the  Library  Services  Act,  the 
Alaska  mental  health  bill,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  disability  benefits  for 
longshoremen. 

A  teacher  in  Oregon  schools  for  14 
years,  she  also  did  commercial  radio 
work,  was  prosaam  director  of  the  Oregon 
Cancer  Society,  and  director  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  Oregon  Education  Asso- 
ciation. In  1956  ;he  was  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  B'nai  B  riLh  brotherhood  award. 
She  Ls  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  attended  Willamette  University, 
did  graduate  work  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  de:^ree  from  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka. She  is  a  member  of  various  civic 
and  other  organization.';. 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of  Mich- 
igan, is  al.so  serving  her  second  term  in 
the  Hou.^e.  and  was  the  first  woman  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  Michigan's  17th 
Congressional  District.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

She  served  in  the  Michinan  State  Leg- 
islature from  1949  to  1952.  during  which 
time  she  won  the  acclaim  of  the  capitol 
prc^s  corps  as  one  of  Michigan's  10  best 
legislators  She  was  the  first  woman 
ever  appointed  recorder  and  judge  of  the 
recorder's  court,  a  criminal  court  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  Her  work  on  the  bench 
won  her  commendation  by  the  city  coun- 
cil and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  Woman 
of  Achievement  for  the  year  1953. 

Her  husband  is  Mr.  Hicks  G.  Griffiths, 
an  attorney  in  Detroit. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  she  received  her  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  Michigan  in  1941.  She  joined  the  De- 
troit Ordnance  District  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  where  she  served 
as  a  contract  negotiator.  In  1946  she 
opened  her  own  law  office  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  May  19,  1955. 


She  Is  a  member  of,  and  le':al  adviser 
for,  the  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
cn'.s  Clubs  of  Michigan,  and  a  member 
of  various  professional,  civic,  and  olhur 
or,:  ani/a  lions. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Murray  HrRotN.  of  Indiana. 
Ls  presently  .sorviiiK  hir  filth  term  In  the 
House,  having  been  elected  firrt  In  No- 
vember 1948  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Po.'t  Oflice  and  Clvi!  Service  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Op- 
erations. 

A  top  official  in  the  Republican  Party 
nationally,  she  was  flr-t  elected  a  pre- 
cinct vice  committeewoman  in  1932. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  served  as  dis- 
trict and  county  vice  chairman  for  Foun- 
tain County— 1938-50;  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  from  Indiana — 
1944-pre.sent ;  a  member  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee  for  tlie  1948  Republican 
National  Convention;  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  1943,  1952,  and  1956  Republican 
National  Conventions;  and,  since  1952,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 

She  was  born  in  Co\ington,  Ind  .  and 
still  makes  that  community  her  home. 
After  a  public-school  education  there,  she 
attended  Indiana  Univer.Mty  and  re- 
turned later  to  teach  in  the  county  and 
tity  school  .systems. 

An  active  leader  in  community  affnir^, 
.she  .served  as  pie.sidenl  of  the  County 
Wi-lfare  Board  for  6  yeirs,  and  is  a  mrm- 
ber  of  various  civic,  social,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kef.  of  We.st  'Virginia, 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  that  State  She  was  elected 
to  the  81st  Congress  in  1951  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  of  her  late  husband, 
and  has  t)een  reelected  to  succeiding 
terms. 

Active  In  Democratic  politics  since 
1922,  she  worked  as  a  secretary  to  her 
husband  from  the  time  he  was  elected 
to  the  Hou.se  in  1932.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  serving  his  19th  year  as  a 
Member  and  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

She  iv  a  member  of  the  Government 
Opeiations  Committee  and  iLs  Subcom- 
mittees on  International  Opei-ations  and 
General  Government  Activities,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  as  well  as  its  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitalization;  she  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

She  is  especially  Interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Rf^d  Cro.ss  and  in  the  problems  of 
the  phy.Mcally  handicapped,  particularly 
those  of  di.sabled  veteran.s 

A  membt  r  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Women's  Club,  she  wrote  a  weekly 
column  which  appeared  for  years  in 
West  Virginia  newspapers  and  authored 
a  radio  and  television  program 

She  is  a  member  of  various  civic  and 
church  organizations. 

Mrs.  Edna  F  Kelly,  of  New  York,  has 
.served  in  the  House  since  her  election  in 
1949  to  the  .second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress.  Since  1951.  .she  ha.s  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  in  1954  she  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe.     In  this  capacity,  in  1955,  she 


headed  t  9-member  study  mission  to 
Euroi>e  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
the  operations  of  United  States  aeencles 
working  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

She  IS  the  .sponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  providing  for 
United  States  participation  In  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration.  In  1954  the  proposed  that 
employment  be  given  distressed  areas  m 
the  United  States  through  increased 
purchases  In  tliose  areas  of  materials  to 
be  exported  under  the  foreign-ald  pro- 
pram.  She  has  .sponsored  legislation 
covering  Income-tax  deductions  for 
working  widows  and  widowers,  and  in- 
troduced an  equal  pay  bill  in  the  84lh 
Congress. 

In  1942  .«:he  became  as.sociate  director 
of  re.seaich  for  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion In  the  New  Yoik  Slate  Legislature 
and  2  years  later  was  designated  chief 
research  director,  in  which  post  she  re- 
mained until  elected  to  Congress  As 
woman  l»>ader  of  the  18th  As.^embly  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn  and  later  as  Democratic 
State  committeewoman  frr  Mings 
County,  she  was  electf»d  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  executive  committee  of 
that  county  from  1944  to  1&50. 

In  1956  she  was  elected  Democratic 
national  committeewoman  of  New  York 
State. 

She  was  graduated  from  Hunter  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  active  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  cliarity  and  welfare  work. 

Mrs.  CovA  Knutson.  of  Minnesota, 
was  elected  to  the  84th  Congress  as  ALn- 
nesota's  first  Conrres.swoman.  She  is 
also  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Hou.'-e  Committee  on  .^grlculture.  where 
she  is  a  meml>er  of  the  following  sub- 
committees: Dairy.  Family  Farm,  and 
Domestic  Marketing.  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress she  was  appointed  to  the  new  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer's  Study. 

During  her  4  years  m  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Rei^resentatives.  she  sponsored 
the  statewide  Dairy  Act  which  has  in- 
creased the  quality  and  sale  of  dairy 
prcxlucts  and  legislation  for  resident 
emergency  maternity  care  for  veterans' 
wives,  educational  aid  to  handicapped 
children,  and  improved  sanatonums. 
During  this  period,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  Youth  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

For  25  years  she  lived  on  a  farm  and 
engaged  ui  every  farm  activity  except 
plowing.  A  former  4-H  leader,  she  was 
also  a  high-sthool  teacher,  member  of 
the  Minnesota  and  National  Education 
A.ssociatlons.  and  a  member  of  various 
civic  and  social  organizations.  She  was 
graduated  from  Concordia  College,  In 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  did  graduate  work 
at  Moorhead  State  Teachers  College  and 
the  JuiUiard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York. 

She  has  served  as  one  of  the  few  field 
\\omen  for  Uie  Agricultural  Adjustment 
AdmlxUstration. 

Mrs.  Gracix  Pfost,  of  Idaho.  »as 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  to  be  the  fiist 
Congresswoman  from  her  State.  She  has 
served  on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs,  where  she 
is  chairman   of  the   Subcommittee   on 


Public  Lands  and  has  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  champion  of  conservation 
measures. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Idaho,  she  served  2  terms  as 
Its  .secretary  and  1  term  as  vice  presi- 
dent. She  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  of  1944, 
1948,  1952.  and  1956  where  she  was  a 
member  of  the  platform  and  resolutions 
committee  of  each  convention. 

She  was  reai-ed  on  a  Boise.  Idaho,  val- 
ley farm,  graduated  from  a  business  uni- 
versity, and  worked  as  a  chemist  for  a 
milk-products  fiim.  Slie  then  became 
deputy  county  clerk,  auditor,  nnd  re- 
corder of  Canyon  County,  a  post  she  held 
for  9  years.  She  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  county  in  1940  and  servt'd  in  that 
capacity  for  10  years. 

Before  coming  to  Conric^s.  she  owned 
and  operated  her  own  real  estate  firm. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  various  bu.si- 
ness,  civic,  and  social  organizations. 

Mrs  Edith  Nourse  Rocer.s,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  dean  of  women  in  Congress, 
is  sei-ving  her  17lh  con.secutive  term  in 
the  Hou.'^e  having  been  elected  in  June 
1925.  to  succeed  her  late  husband.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  she  has  long 
been  noted  as  an  effective  champion  of 
veterans'  interests. 

When  named  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' AfTairs  Committee  in  the  80th 
Congress,  she  became  tlie  first  Republi- 
can woman  ever  to  head  a  Congressional 
committee.  Among  the  major  legisla- 
tion with  v.hich  she  has  been  identified 
are:  Creation  of  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps — later  known  as  the 
W'AC — improvement  of  the  American 
Forei^'n  Service;  the  GI  bill  of  rights: 
Korean  veterans'  benefits:  e.stabli.shment 
of  a  permanent  nurse  corps  for  veterans; 
and  other  legislation  to  assist  all 
American  veterans. 

She  was  graduated  from  Rogers 
School  in  Lowell,  Mass..  and  from 
Madame  Julien's  School  in  Paris.  She 
.served  ovei-seas  in  1917  and  from  1918 
to  1922  she  worked  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  care  of  the  disabled. 
Appointed  by  President  Harding  in  1922 
as  his  personal  representative  in  a  pro- 
gram of  care  of  disabled  veterans,  she 
was  reapjx)inted  by  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover. 

In  1950.  she  became  the  first  woman 
in  history  to  receive  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  awarded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  This  was  followed  by  the 
award  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Mark  by  the 
Greek  Government  and  by  similar  recog- 
nition by  tlie  Philippine  Government. 
She  also  has  received  several  honorary 
degrees  from  educational  institutions. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  League  and  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chass.  Siuth,  of  Maine, 
has  a  long  list  of  impressive  firsts  to 
her  credit,  including:  The  first  and  only 
wcmian  to  have  been  elected  and  served 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate;  the  first 
Republican  woman  to  be  chosen  for  a 
secotKl  6-year  term  in  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing first  been  elected  in  1948  and  re- 


elected in  1954;  the  first  woman  to  senre 
on  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee; and  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Following  her  graduation  from  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine.  High  School,  she  heg&n 
a  career  that  brought  her  into  f'le  teach- 
ing, publishing,  telephone,  and  woolen 
fields  imtil  she  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Congress  where  she  served  as 
his  full-time  secretary.  She  was  elected 
to  fill  her  late  husband's  seat  in  June 
1940,  and  held  it  continuously  until 
elected  to  the  Senate  8>2  years  later. 
While  a  member  of  tlie  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  during  World  War  II, 
she  traveled  extensively,  visiting  naval 
bases  at  home  and  in  the  Pacific.  In 
October  1957,  she  was  the  only  woman 
in  the  House  group  that  visited  16  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

In  the  Senate,  she  is  a  member  of 
three  important  committees:  Appropri- 
ations. Armed  Services,  and  Govern- 
ment Ojjerations. 

Earlier,  she  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Republican  Committee  for  6  years— 
1930-36 — and  in  1944  she  was  perma- 
nent cliairman  of  the  party's  State  con- 
vention. At  one  time,  she  was  president 
of  the  Maine  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  She  has 
received  honorary  des'rees  from  many 
colleges  and  universities. 

An  cutrtanding  proponent  of  reserve 
legislation,  slie  holds  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Mis.  Katharine  St.  George,  of  New 
York,  is  presently  serving  her  sixth 
term  in  the  House,  where  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comniittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Earlier,  she  served  on  the  Post 
OiUce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations.  Here,  her  interest 
in  improving  conditions  for  Federal  and 
postal  employees  led  her  to  sponsor  bills 
raising  salaries  and  providing  for  train- 
ing programs.  She  is  also  the  spoiisor  of 
an  equal-rights  amendment. 

In  1948.  she  journeyed  to  Germany  at 
her  own  expense  to  investigate  conditions 
in  the  dismantling  program  in  that  coun- 
try. In  1954  and  1955.  she  reviewed  Fed- 
eral expenditures  overseas,  traveling  to 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany.  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Ireland.  In  1956.  she 
attended  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  in  Bangkok,  the  first  woman 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  these 
conferences.  She  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  and  Ethnical 
Questions. 

Educated  in  Europe,  she  speaks  French 
fluently.  She  makes  weekly  broadcasts 
to  Prance  over  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  contintwusly 
pai  ticipating  in  such  a  foreign-language 
program. 

Among  her  many  responsible  Republi- 
can Party  posts,  she  served  as  ParUamen- 
tarian  to  the  1956  Republican  national 
convention,  the  only  woman  ever  ap- 
pointed to  this  position.  She  is  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Republican  Club  and  is  a  member 
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of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  Re- 
publican Business  Women's  Club,  both 
of  New  York  City.  Columbia  University 
In  1954  invited  her  to  participate  in  the 
American  Assembly. 

She  is  also  a  member  of  various  profes- 
sional, social  and  civic  organizations. 

Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri, 
is  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  Congress 
from  that  State.  She  is  now  in  her  third 
term,  and  represents  the  district  served 
by  her  late  husband  for  nearly  four  terms. 
A  high-ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pl.sherics. 
she  is  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  She  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Housmg 
Legislation. 

Among  her  special  lepi.slativc  intere.sts 
has  been:  Advocacy  of  belter  housuig 
legislation:  improvement  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  a  food- 
stamp  plan  for  distribution  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  needy  fami- 
lies; compulsory  Federal  inspection  of 
poultry;     encouragement     of     teacher- 


training  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  public  welfare. 

Prior  to  her  marriage  in  1941,  she  was 
a  business-machine  company  training 
executive.  She  had  been  educated  in 
St  Louis  public  and  private  .school."*  and 
had  attended  Washington  University  at 
night,  taking  special  training  in  voca- 
tional psychology.  She  taught  and  later 
served  as  a  director  of  a  St.  Louis  busi- 
ness school.  She  directed  staff  activities 
in  her  hu.sband's  oflice  until  his  death, 
and  then  served  briefly  as  as-sistanl  to 
Representative  Irving,  of  Missouri. 


SENATE 

TlESD.VY,    M.\Y    \X    10.")8 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  12. 
1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Allen,  pastor.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal  Lord,  grant  that  all  who  enter 
this  Chamber  today  may  be  conscious 
that  it  is  a  sacred  place.  Here  the  rights 
and  destinies  of  people  are  determined; 
and  where  men  preside  over  the  rights  of 
people,  there,  O  Lord,  God,  Thou  hast 
ever  been. 

We  pray  for  these  servants  of  God  and 
Qf  the  people  who  are  entrusted  with 
high  honor  and  heavy  responsibility. 
May  the  man  be  bigger  than  the  power  in 
his  hand;  his  compassions  larger  than 
the  narrow  circle  of  self  interest;  his 
vision  wider  than  the  formidable  wall  of 
the  immediate. 

We  stand  always  in  accountability  to 
Thee,  everlasting  God.  Forbid  that  we 
should  be  rebels  in  Thy  universe.  Sanc- 
tify our  judgments.  Make  sensitive  our 
sense  of  honor  and  honesty.  Temper  our 
speech.    Indwell  our  minds. 

Bless  this  Nation,  O  Lord.  We  pray 
for  our  President.  Protect  the  life  of  the 
Vice  President  in  his  journeys  in  our  be- 
half this  day.  Make  America  a  fit  ves.sel 
to  give  to  the  world  the  glory  and  good 
Thou  wouldst  show  to  Thy  creation.  In 
Thy  holy  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  May  12,  1958.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12326)  making  urgent  deficiency 
appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED   ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H  R.  7300.  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act;   and 

H  R  11470  An  act  to  adjust  the  method 
or  computing  basic  pay  for  ofllcers  and  en- 
ILsted  member.s  of  the  uniformed  services,  to 
provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted  members 
thereof,  and  for   other  purposes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour,  and  that 
statements  made  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  £0  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS — 
NOMINATION  OP  GORDON  MAC- 
LEAN TIFFANY 

» 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that  the 
hearings  have  been  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  nomination  of 
Mr.  Gordon  MacLenn  Tiffany  to  be  staff 
director  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  and  the  nomination  has  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  I  announced  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day, we  expect  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar  on 
Wednesday,  following  the  morning  hour. 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on 
notice,  in  order  that  those  who  may 
carf  to  address  themselves  to  the  nomi- 
nation may  do  so.  I  anticipate  that  final 
action  on  the  nomination  will  be  taken 
at  an  early  date. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  the 
nomination  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  coivsideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  F'res- 
ident  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

Tor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  » 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  the  nomination  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm  James  W  Boundy.  Supply 
Corps.  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Pay- 
master General  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcmix)re.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomuiaiion  is  con- 
firmed. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominatiorLs  in  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


ASSAYER   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 
ASSAY  OFFICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  P  John.son,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assayer  of  the  United  States  Assay 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  REGULAR  ARMY.  THE  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE.  THE  NAVY.  AND  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  r^ad 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Regular  Army, 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  which,  by  order  of  the 
Senate  previously  had  been  placed  on 
the  Vice  President's  desk. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  all  these  nominations  will 
be  corLsidered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  conflimed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aiJc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Picsidcnt  be  notified  forthwith  of  all 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forUiwith, 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative basine.'s. 


LEGISLATIVE  P.IOGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. It  is  anticipated  that  today  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  Calendar 
1519,  Senate  bill  30C3,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bin,  in  which  event  en  tomorrow  I 
expect  that  that  measure  will  be  followed 
by  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  3500, 
the  automobile  pricing  bill;  and  Senate 
bill  3502.  the  Fedcial  Airport  Act  of  1958. 
I  a.'^k  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  to  see 
that  copies  of  the  hearings  and  i-eport.s 
on  those  b;lls  ar^  available  today  to  all 
Members  who  may  desire  to  hav?  them. 

We  expect  to  have  the  considv»ration 
of  those  bills  followed  by  the  con.sjdera- 
tion  of  Calendar  1489  StM.ate  bill  1356, 
the  meatpackfr^:  bill.  Thnt  bill  was  pre- 
viously b.-'fore  the  Senate;  and  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultuic  and  For- 
estry, for  further  consideration. 

We  also  plan  to  have  tlie  Tenatc  con- 
sider Calendar  1498,  House  bill  69G8.  a 
bill  to  authorize  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  tlie  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Philippines  for  the  lioipitahzation 
of  certain  veterans:  also  Calendar  1549. 
Senate  bill  34G8.  which  provides  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  certain 
roads  on  the  Navnho  and  Hopi  Reser- 
Tations. 


MORNING  BUSINECS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Morn- 
ing business  is  now  m  order. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  present 
a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  organi- 
zations in  the  State  of  New  York,  relat- 
ing to  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  compensation 
for  members  of  the  legal  profession  .serv- 
ing with  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  legal  ca- 
pacity. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re."?olu- 
tions    were    received,    appropriately    re- 


ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd.  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce: 

REsoLirnoN    OP    Castle    Creek    Civic    Asso- 
ciation, Castle  Crtek,  N.  Y. 

Whereas  In  view  of  tlie  increasing  dif- 
ficulty cx{>erienced  by  parents  in  educating 
their  cliildren  on  the  problems  of  alcohol 
btcause  of  Uie  competiUon  from  the  glam- 
orous alcohol  beverage  advertising  appeaU!!g 
to  young  people  and  even  cliildren,  espe- 
cially over  the  rswJio  and  television:  Bo  it 

Bcaolved,  Tliat  we  call  upon  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  boih  Houses  oJ  Congress  seri- 
ously to  consider  whether  it  is  for  the  good 
oX  the  Nation  to  pormU  tliis  competition 
whlcli  ignores  the  basic  fact  that  alcohol  is 
potentially  dangerous  both  pliysically  and 
soclnlly.  and  at>k  them  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  liome,  the  school,  and  the  church  hy 
passing  the  Langcr  (S.  582)  and  Silcr  (H.  R. 
4335)  bills  now  before  them  for  cousidtr- 
atlcu. 

The  Castle  Creek  Civic  A.^roclatlon.  rf-pre- 
seuting  24  citizens  respectfully  ask  your  sup- 
port of  the  above  bills. 

Frank   Jamirsoiv, 

President. 

RtsoLUTTON  or  THE  Coivm  V/oman's  Chric- 
tlan  TK^:P£RANct;  U-mcn,  Rochkstek.  N.  Y. 
Wherras  In  view  of  the  Incrc.isSng  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  parents  In  educating 
their  ciaidren  on  the  problems  of  alcohol 
because  of  tlie  competition  from  the  g;uin- 
orons  alcohol  beverajjc  advertising  appeal- 
ing to  young  peoijlc  and  even  to  children, 
eypednlly  over  the  radio  and  television  : 

lic^olvct.  Th.Tt  we  cnll  upon  our  Rcpre- 
Sfntatlve*  In  both  Houses  rf  Congress  seri- 
ously to  consider  w-iethcr  It  Is  for  the  good 
of  tl»*  Nation  to  permit  this  competition 
which  ignores  the  basic  fact  t^at  alcohol  Is 
poton::ally  dangerous  both  physically  and 
socially,  and  ask  them  to  n.d  the  eCorts  cf 
tlie  homp,  the  school,  ani  the  church  by 
passing  the  Lander  (.S.  582)  and  tJie  Silcr 
(H  R  4835)  bills  now  t)elore  them  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  above  resolution  was  pss«ed  by  the 
unanimous  vole  of  the  members  of  the  Col- 
vln  Womnn'8  Ch.-istlan  Temperance  Union 
at  Its  regular  monthly  nieeting.  May  7.  19:8. 
and  respectfully  asks  your  support  oX  ti'.c 
Langer  bill.  S.  582. 

AucE  I    Bbice. 

President. 

Veda   E    Miller. 

Secretary. 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Semces: 

Resoll-tion  or  the  New  York  County 
L.AWT£]is'  Association 

Whereas  there  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St.itps.  Senr.te  Bill 
1105  and  House  Bills  47841.  6025.  and  6378. 
which  provide  for  appropriate  pay,  promo- 
tion, and  professional  status  for  members  of 
the  legal  profession  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  m  a  legal  capacity,  bringing  the  pay 
and  promotion  status  of  military  lawyers  to 
a  lerel  commensurate  with  the  sjieclal  pro- 
fessional pay  and  promotion  schedule  now  in 
effect  for  members  of  the  medical  and  other 
learned  professions  serving  with  the  mUl- 
t^ry;  aud 

Whereas  the  Armed  Services  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  in  prcx;urlng  and  retain- 
ing their  minimum  requirements  of  military 
lawyers,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to 
administer  properly  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
basis  of  mlUtary  Justice,  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices need  addltlonai  lawyers  to  effectuate 
military  Jiutioe  under  said  Code;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  oX  this  association 
that  lawyers  should  receive  such  comimensu- 
rate  compensation  and  rank  for  their  profes- 


sional training  and  skill  aad  that  lawyers 
are  as  valuable  to  the  Armed  Forces  as  mem- 
bers of  the  other  learned  professions:  and 

Whereas  these  bills.  If  enacted  Into  law. 
would  be  of  gnuk  help  In  the  administration 
of  military  Justicje  and  be  an  incentive  to 
lawyers  to  Join  and  remain  in  the  services; 
and 

Whereas  the  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association  is  keenly  interested  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Armed  Services  and  the  true 
administration  of  military  Justice  therein: 
It  is  unanimously 

Rr.'^nlred.  That  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association  endorses  Senate  Bill  1165 
and  House  Bills  4786.  6025.  and  6378.  and 
urges  uixjn  the  Coi^ress  of  the  United  States 
their  p;i&>age,  and  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary oX  the  associiition  be  and  they  are  di- 
rected to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  StPtes  Senate  from  this  State, 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Judge 
Advocates  Association,  and  the  Judpe  Ad- 
vocates of  the  respective  Armed  S.-rvices, 


RZPZAL  CF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  FURS — 
PETITIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
herewith  for  appropriate  reference  p>eti- 
tions  signed  by  many  hundreds  of  my 
consliluents  urging  repeal  of  the  20-per- 
cent excise  tax  imposed  on  the  retail 
sale  of  fur  as  one  of  the  quickest  and 
mo.st  effective  means  of  stimulating  the 
sale  of  consumer  goods  and  halting  the 
recession. 

rteduction  in  the  excise  taxes  imposed 
durinp  the  war  years,  and  since  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  of  which  the 
levy  on  fur  garments  is  one,  must  re- 
ceive attention  at  the  current  ses.sion 
of  the  Congress,  due  to  the  contemplated 
effort  to  renew  such  taxes  at  the  end  of 
the  cunent  fiscal  year  when  they  e::- 
pire.  Due  weight  must  be  given  as  to 
the  effect  upon  consumer  buying  of  this 
and  the  many  other  excise  taxes,  such 
as  those  on  automobiles,  and  transpor- 
tation, which  constitute  a  significant 
segment  of  the  final  sale  price.  I  feel 
that  these  excise  taxes  should  have  at 
least  equal  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  only  the 
text  of  the  petitions  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  that  the  petitions  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  one  of  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  undersi^Tned  firm,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  wholesaler  of  fur  garments,  be- 
lieves that  one  of  the  most  effective  wpys  of 
encouraging  tlie  sale  of  consumer  good-;  and 
halting  the  pre.-.ent  economic  recession,  is 
for  COiigress  to  repeal  the  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax  on  the  sale  at  retail  of 
fur  articles,  which  tax  was  originally  Im- 
poeed  as  a  so-called  war  measure,  and  the 
undersigned  does  hereby  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  repeal  as  promptly  as 
possible. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE—ADDITIONAL COSFON- 
SORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  report  favor- 
ably,   with    amendments,    the    bill     «S. 
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3500)  to  require  the  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  certain  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  new  auto- 
mobiles in  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
1555)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Payne  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  PurtellI  may  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  '  mpore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  names  of  the  additional 
cosponsors  will  be  added,  as  requested. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  3502  >  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  iNo. 
1556  >  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy! 
may  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  names  of  the  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  will  be  added,  as 
requested. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY: 
8.  3789.  A   bUl  for   the  reUef  of  Donald  J. 
Marlon;  and 

8.  3790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BEALL: 
S.  3791.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to  certain 
small-business  concerns  dlspUiced  as  a  re- 
fcult  of  urban  renewal  activities  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beai.l  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Smathers)  : 
S.  3792.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  Improvement 
of  Miami  Harbor,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Pysz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself    and 

Mr.    PtTRTEl.L)  : 

S.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude 
from  Importation  or  reimportation  Into  the 
United  States  for  resale  certain  arms  origi- 
nally manufactured  for  military  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Bridgeport,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HENNINGS! 
S.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  ''Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Tax  Court, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3797  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judiclul 
Procedure. "  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Labor 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  3798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  'Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and  Incorjiorate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  HrNNiNCS  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  HUMPHRKY: 
S.  3799  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers' 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on  parts  and 
acces.sorles.  and  to  reduce  the  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  to  5  percent; 
and 

S  3800.  A  bill  to  permit  articles  Imported 
frcim  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  and 
Centennial  Exj  osltion  to  be  held  at  St  Paul. 
Minn.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  rf 
tarllT,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Humphrey  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings. ) 
By  Mr    CARROLL: 
S  3801.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klara  Lelt- 
ner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr     ELLENDEU    (for   hlm*elf    and 
Mr.  Aiken  i  : 
S.  J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    of    November    21-27.    1958.    aa    Na- 
tional   Farm-City    Week,    lo   the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRINTING    OP    ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED     CIVIL 
RIGHTS— 1957"' 

Mr.  HENNINGS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  re.solution  i8.  Con.  Res. 
87) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (t>ie  Houne  of  Rep- 
Teserttatives  concurring)  ,  Xliat  there  be 
printed  for  the  u.ie  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  2.000  additional  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  entitled  'Civil  RlKhts— 1957",  held 
during  the  85th  Coiig.'-ess.  1st  session. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN   SMALL- 
BUSINESS  RENTERS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a.ssistance  under  the  Small 
Biisine.ss  Act  of  1953  to  certain  small- 
bu.siness  concerns  displaced  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  activities  luider  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  designed  to 
relieve  the  victims  of  an  inequity  under 
existing  legislation.  Urban  renewal  ac- 
tivities under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
include  the  condemning  and  tearing 
down  of  buildings  which  house  small 
businesses.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  owner  of  any  such  condemned 
building  to  be  compensated  for  his  loss, 
but  there  is  no  provision  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  economic  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  small-business  renter  of 
the  premises.  My  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  displaced  small-busmess 


renter  of  a  condemned  building  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  borrow 
money  at  3  percent,  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953.  to  assist  him  in 
relocating  his  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3791)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance under  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953  to  certain  small-business  concerns 
displaced  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal 
activities  under  the  Hou.sing  Act  of 
1949.  introfiuced  by  Mr  Beall.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Bunking  and 
Currency. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO  EX- 
CLUSION FI^OM  IMPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ARMS 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  PlrtellI.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from  importation 
or  reimportation  Into  the  United  States 
for  resale  certain  arms  manufactured 
for  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3794>  to  amend  .section  414 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  so 
as  to  exclude  from  importation  or  re- 
importation into  the  United  States  for 
resale  certain  arms  originally  manu- 
factured for  military  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  PuRTELL",  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduced a  somewhat  similar  bill  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  bill  clarifies  some  of  tiie 
provi.sions  of  that  earlier  bill.  S  3714.  in 
order  that  there  be  no  doubt  concerning 
Its  effect  upon  curios  and  antiques.  Such 
firearms  are  exempted,  and  this  bill  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  importation  of 
these  arms.  In  addition,  this  bill  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  importa- 
tion of  ammunition.  I  find  that  many 
spoilsmen  have  purchased  surplus  mili- 
tary riflcT.  and  this  exemption  will  en- 
able them  to  continue  to  buy  ammunition 
where  the  correct  size  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  protect  the  pur- 
chasers of  firearms  against  defective 
manufacturing  and  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers of  firearms  including  at  least 
five  arms  manufacturers  in  Massachu- 
setts. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATING  TO  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  SEPARATE  TAX 
COURT,  LABOR  COURT.  AND 
TRADE  COURT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills.  They  would,  if  enacted,  establish 
a  separate  tax  court,  a  labor  court,  and 
a  trade  court. 


I  wish  to  state  I  ha^e  not  studied  these 
bills  thoroughly  and  I  am  introducing 
them  in  order  that  they  mij-'iht  be  con- 
sidered with  other  bills  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject.  I  was  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  a  si>ecial  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  deal  with 
matters  of  administrative  law.  I  expect 
these  three  bills  will  be  referred  to  this 
subcommittee  for  hearings. 

The  bills  which  I  am  introducing  were 
originally  prepared  by  the  Ccller  com- 
mittee and  were  approved  by  th»'  Amer- 
ican Bar  As.sociation  at  its  midwinter 
meeting  in  Atlanta.  At  that  time,  the 
association  said  that,  in  its  view,  the  Tax 
Court  should  be  transferred  from  the 
executive  branch  to  the  iudicial  branch, 
that  a  trade  court  be  established  to  exer- 
cise the  full  functions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  that  a  labor  court  be 
established  to  exercise  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  that  all  of  these  courts  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  and  Supieme  Courts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bills  will  be  received  and  a;  piopriatcly 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr,  HrNNiNcs, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  llieir  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Commiltte  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S  379B  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,  and  Incorixjrate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  lo  the  United  States  Tax 
Court,  and  fur  other  purp  .ses; 

fi  3797  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions rel.itlng  to  the  United  States  Labor 
Court,  and  for  other  purpoees:   and 

8  3798  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Court,  »nd  for   other  purposes. 


REPEAL  OP  EXCISE  TAXES  ON 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  ACCESSORIES 
Mr.  HUMPHRHY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  this  session  many  of  us  have 
addres.sed  our  attention  to  the  recession 
In  which  the  Nation  finds  itself  today. 
We  have  thought  in  terms  of  public- 
works  programs  and  more  equitable  tax 
relief  for  cerl'ain  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy. More  recently,  because  of  mount- 
ing unemployment  and  business  failures. 
we  have  discu.s.sed  relief  more  in  terms 
of  tax  reductions  for  individuals  and 
small-business  men. 

Of  all  the  proposed  bills.  I  am  con. 
vinced  that  none  would  have  a  more 
salutary  effect  on  our  economic  well- 
being  than  a  stimulus  to  automotive 
sales. 

For  the  sale  and  distribution  of  auto- 
mobiles is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  important  industries.  And  as  such 
provides,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
employment  for  more  than  10  million 
employees  in  the  motor  transportation 
field.  It  is  the  greatest  single  user  of 
steel,  accounting  in  a  typical  year  for 
over  17  percent  of  steel  production.  Per- 
centagewise it  means  even  more  to  other 
industries:  In  a  normal  year  it  buys  80 
percent  of  all  rubber;  69  percent  of  all 
plateglass;  65  percent  of  all  upholstery 


leather;  and  35  percent  of  all  lead.  The 
industry  also  takes  9  i>ercent  of  all  tin 
and  10  percent  of  all  cotton  sold  in  the 
United  States.  These  figures  alone  in- 
dicate the  tremendous  impact  that  this 
industi-y  has  upon  our  economy.  At  the 
sales  level  there  are  approximately  40,000 
dealers  in  this  country  employing  some 
700  000  people. 

It  IS  unquestioned  that  the  automobile 
Indu.stry  is  essential  to  our  economic 
growth  and  well-being.  It  is  our  Na- 
tion's numbe.-  one  employer.  In  t^rms 
of  employee  compensation,  motor  vehicle 
production  and  sales  alone  account  for  a 
payroll  of  nearly  $7  billion  annually. 
Tlie  influence  of  this  industi-y  has  been 
graphically  portrayed  by  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse.  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
who  has  said: 

As  goes  the  automobile  Industry,  so  goes 
the  N.itlon.  This  Is  an  automobile  age.  and 
what  the  automobile  maker  and  dealer  do 
or  fall  to  do  Is  a  very  Important  prime  factor 
In  determining  whether  business,  in  general 
will  be  running  down,  or  running  wild,  or 
running  sweetly  In  a  middle  area  between 
those  two  extremes.  They  do  not  simply 
ride  on  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  is  created 
by  forces  outside  their  own  control. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  has  empliasi/ed  the  role  played 
by  this  industi-y  during  a  recent  reces- 
sion of  much  less  seriousness  than  the 
one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
In  a  report  i^^ued  in  1955  the  Commit- 
tee stated  that  the  resurgence  of  eco- 
nomic activity  following  the  latter  part 
of  1954  was  sparked  by  increa.sed  auto- 
mobile production.  The  Committee 
said: 

Cutbacks  in  automobile  production  ordi- 
narily carry  with  them  ciUbacks  In  supply- 
ing Industries  such  as  steel,  glass,  and  tex- 
tiles. Inasmuch  as  about  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  steel  production  Is  for  use  in  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  the  widespread  extent  of 
the  pn.ks.'^lble  repercussion  carries  serious  Im- 
plications lor   the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  industry 
cannot  be  ovcrexaggerated.  for  slumps 
in  automobile  production  are  followed 
closely  by  a  drop  in  the  production  of 
steel  which  in  turn  caases  a  falling-off  in 
the  market  for  coal.  The  chain  reaction 
is  felt  throughout  the  country.  Suc- 
cinctly, the  automobile  indastry  is  one 
of  the  most  pivotal  for  the  country  and 
the  success  and  furtherance  of  it  is  of 
necessity  of  deep  concern  to  us  all.  One 
readily  can  see  that  as  long  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry  continues  to  limp,  other 
key  sectors  of  the  economy  will  follow  its 
lead. 

This  is  an  age  of  technological  devel- 
opments in  which  the  automobile  plays 
a  major  part.  This  great  industry  has 
put  into  motion  illimitable  commercial 
activities  and  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
leader  among  our  economic  forces.  It 
has  fathered  the  oil  and  rubber  indus- 
tries and  has  caused  to  be  built  the 
greatest  network  of  roads  and  highways 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  there  is  no  business  in  the  United 
States  which  does  not  contribute  goods 
or  services,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
toward  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

But.  today,  this  industry,  which  is  so 
very  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being,  is 


in  the  doldrimis.  Sales  are  down  and 
inventories  are  up.  At  a  time  of  reces- 
sion, when  it  can  be  afforded  least,  there 
are  production  cutbacks  and  laborers 
laid  off. 

During     this     period     of     reluctance 
among  prospective  buyers  there  exists  a 
real  deterrent  to  immediate   sales — the 
excise    tax.    This    10-percent   tax    will 
automatically  fall  to  7  percent  on  July 
1    and   normally   would-be   buyers  have 
deferred  pm-chasing  cars  with  not  only 
this  -saving  in  view,  but  also  the  possi- 
bility of  a  repeal  of  the  tax  in  its  en- 
tirety.    Mr.   President,   what   I   proiwse 
today  is  that  this  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles— enacted  during  a  period  of  emer- 
gency— be  rei^ealed,  in   its  entirety,  to 
combat  yet  another  emergency.     I  fur- 
ther propose  that  the  tax  on  trucks  be 
lowered  to  5  percent  and  that  these  pro- 
visions be  retroactive  to  May   1.     This 
last  provision,  I  feel,  is  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  buyer  strike  which 
has  debilitated  this  industry.     It  is  my 
feeling  that  a  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  is 
not  enough.     We  must  assure  prospec- 
tive buyers  now  that  they  will  not  be 
penalized    by    making    immediate    pur- 
chases.    It  should  be  firmly  established 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  body  that  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
will  provide  for  a  rebate  to  car  buyers 
from  May  1  and  for  a  rebate  to  dealers  to 
cover  all  floor  stock  on  hand. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  measure  will  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  automotive  industry  which,  in 
turn,  will  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  Na- 
tlons  entire  economic  body. 

Now.  what  is  entailed,  should  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles  be  repealed?  It 
is  true  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government  of  soma 
S200  million.  But  this  is  a  mere  pittance 
v.hen  one  considers  what  is  at  stake — 
the  economic  well-being  of  not  only  the 
employees  engaged  in  automobile  manu- 
f'lcturing  and  ancillary  industries— but 
the  small-business  man.  the  independent 
dealers  and  their  employees,  and.  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  free  world.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  the  adminis- 
tration's head-in-the-sand  attitude  to- 
ward the  recession.  'Vv^e  must  hope  for 
the  best  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  The 
billions  we  spend  on  defense  wiil  be  of 
little  solace  should  we  suffer  economic 
collapse.  And  let  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  this — a  greater  de- 
pression in  this  country  will  dissipate  the 
economic  viability  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

I  believe  that  repeal  of  the  excLse  tax 
on  automobiles  would  produce  a  won- 
derfully beneficial  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. By  reducing  the  price  of  cars  at 
an  average  of  $200  each,  sales  should 
increase.  This,  in  turn,  should  ease  the 
plight  of  dealers  who  find  themselves 
overstocked  with  new  cars  because  of 
buyer  resistance.  A  concomitant  of  in- 
creased sales  should  be  increased  pro- 
duction which  will  set  into  motion  a 
multiplier  effect  which  our  economy 
sorely  needs. 

This  seemingly  small  act — the  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles — I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  keystones  to  the 
economic  rejuvenation  we  are  searching 
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for.  This  measures  deserves  very  early 
attention. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3799)  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers" excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  on  parts  and  accessories,  and  to  re- 
duce the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
trucks  and  buses  to  5  percent,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


memoratlng  the  25th  anniversary  of  TV'A, 
before  the  American  PubUc  Power  Assocla- 
tiun   on  May  7,  1958. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  AR- 
TICLES WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OF 
TARIFF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at 
the  Minne-sota  State  Fair  and  Centen- 
nial Exposition  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment 
of  tarilT. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.  R.  11889. 
Introduced  by  Congressman  McCarthy 
on  April  14,  1958,  and  presently  pending' 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today 
in  the  hope  of  expediting  action  by  the 
Congress  so  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Centennial  Ex- 
po.sition  may  have  adequate  time  to  ad- 
just their  plans  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tl^.e 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3800 >  to  permit  articles 
Imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  and  Centennial  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  ot  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  "Byrd,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  was  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  <S. 
3710)  to  extend,  until  such  time  as  com- 
pulsory military  service  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  is  terminated,  tiie 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Veteran.s' 
Readjustment  A.ssistance  Act  of  1952  to 
veterans  who  entered  active  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDRESSES, 
CLES.     ETC 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  FREAR : 
Address  entitled  "Truth  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Tradition."  delivered  by  Senator  Sym- 
JNGTO.M  at  the  annual  JefTerson-Jackson 
Day  dinner  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  May  8, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  SP.^RKMAN: 
Addres.^  entitled  "TVA — Engine  For  Denioc- 
racy,  "    delivered    by    Senator    Hm-,    lu    coni- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.  R.  13. 
H.  R.  106,  AND  H.  R  982,  PROPOS- 
ING AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
beon  scheduled  for  Wedi^e.'^day.  May  21, 
19r.8,  at  10  a.  m.  in  room  424,  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  II.  R.  13,  H.  R.  106, 
and  H.  R.  932,  proposals  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  heard,  or 
to  submit  a  statement  of  views  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  under  considera- 
tion should,  prior  to  May  19.  1953,  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  counsel  in  order 
that  neccs.sary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

The  subcommittee  consi.'its  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr. 
DiRKscNl,  and  myself,  chairman. 


EDITORIALS,      ARTT- 
PRINl^D      IN      THE 


SOUND  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
POLICY  HAS  AIDED  ANTI -MOS- 
COW SATELLIIE  GOVERNMENTS 
AND  IS  SHAKING  THE  RED 
WORLD 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  news  dis- 
patches from  abroad  indicate  tliat  ap- 
parently a  bitter  behind-Uie-scenes 
battle  is  bein.g  waged  over  who  shall 
have  power  at  the  helm  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  of  the  Communist  world  in 
general. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  has  been  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  continue  as  undisputed 
chief — as  Premier  of  the  U.  S  S.  R  .  and 
as  First  Secretary  of  the  Communi.st 
Party.  The  situation  apparently  arises 
out  of  the  explosive  chain  reaction 
which  commenced  fiom  the  .so-called 
Communist  heresy  of  Marshal  Tito,  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Without  attempting  to  review  the 
long  zigzag  record  of  Mo:^co'.v-Bi'Igrade 
relations,  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  at  the 
moment  that  the  struggle  between 
Titoism  and  Stalinism  Is  coming  to  a 
crisis,  not  only  in  Moscow  and  Belgrade, 
but  in  other  Red  capitals,  as  well.  One 
has  to  read  very  closely  the  reports  from 
M0.SCOW,  Belgrade,  Peking,  and  Warsaw, 
to  di.scover  what  is  really  going  on. 

So  far  as  we  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  that  we  must  bt  alert 
and  on  our  toes  for  future  develop- 
ments. 

But.  likewi.se,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  important  fact  to  note  is 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
Lstration.  in  dealing  with  Yugoslavia, 
has  once  again  been  proven  to  have 
been  fundamentally  sound. 

The  Eisenhower-Dulles  foreign  policy 
was  based  upon  wi.'-e  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  although  we  do  not  like  Yugo- 
slavian communi-sm  any  more  than  vie 
like  Russian  communism,  we  are  inter- 
ested in   having   any  country   and   any 


people  secure  even  the  smallest  measure 
of  independence  from  Moscow's  iron 
grip. 

Actinc  on  that  sound  policy,  we  have 
extended  aid  to  Yuf^oslavia.  and  we  have 
offered  assistance  to  Poland. 

Critics  in  America  have  .«:cofTed  at 
such  aid.  Thry  have  .said  that  ve  were 
fooli.sh  to  give  so  much  ns  a  nickel  to  a 
Communi.st  country  controlled  by  Tito, 
Gomulka,  or  any  other  Communi.st. 

These  critics   u.^^ed   to   assert   that   we 

should  not  be  misled  by  Titoist  faction- 
alism. They  a.'^.scrted  that  Tito  was 
really  ju.st  a  puppet  of  Moscow,  and 
that  the  Tito-Moscow  split  was  really  a 
fake,  a  charade,  put  on  for  western 
benefit. 

Now  we  see  that  this  was  no  put-on 
show  for  our  benefit — no  charade,  no 
makebclieve  Instead,  it  was,  and  1.';,  a 
deadly  serious  struggle  for  and  against 
monolithic  power. 

Yes,  the  weakne.vs  of  the  ari^umenls 
against  the  admini.  tration's  foreign 
policy  is  shown  in  the  headhnes  which 
today  are  emerging  from  inside  the 
Communist  world. 

We  Americaixs  may  not  be  very  much 
impressed  by  the  so-called  Communist 
"heresies."  because  we  de-pi.'^e  all  ver- 
sions of  communum.  either  orthodox  or 
heretic. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  in 
the  cruel  world  of  iron  Commum-'-t  dic- 
tatorship, an  internal  heresy  fostered 
by  someone  like  Tito  and  Gomulka  can 
prove  as  damaging  and  weakening  to 
the  Red  monolith  as  can  the  pressure 
put  on  by  the  free  world. 

Moreover,  from  di<~patches  from  New 
Delhi  and  elsewhere,  we  can  see  that 
the  neutrali  t  capitals  are  very  aiifa'-'o- 
nistic  to  Mo.scow's  efforts  to  ride  rounh- 
shod  over  Titoism. 

No  one  can  now  foresee  the  result  of 
the  Kremlin's  struggle  for  power. 

No  one  can  now  foresee  the  future 
courf-e  of  Belgrade,  Peking,  or  Warsaw, 
in  relation  to  Moscow. 

But  this  we  do  know:  In  extending  aid 
to  the  so-called  heretics,  we  took  a  cal- 
culated ri.^k;  and  the  risk  may  pay  off 
now,  or  later,  very  significantly. 

Mr.  President,  .since  1945.  the  world 
has  b«^en  saved  from  a  third  world  war; 
and  that  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Governnn-nt, 
which  has  undcr.stood  the  situation,  nas 
been  applied  at  the  appropriate  time.s; 
and  Ihu.s  the  thin>\s  that  should  have 
been  d^nc  have  been  done. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TIIL  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou-  con.«ent  that  at  this  time 
I  mr'y  proceed  for  not  more  than  4  or  5 
minute*;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senator  from 
Kama"^  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  S.  2888,  the  Douglas  bill,  was 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  Wil- 
liam Crcbs,  re;;istration  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Political  Education,  CIO, 

from  Wichita,  Kans.: 
Senator  Andrew  F  SruoEpprt., 
Senate  Office  Butlding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sni  Urgently  request  you  give 
support  to  Douglas  Bill,  S.  2888,  without, 
ropeat,  without,  damaging  Knowland  amend- 
ment; also  request  that  you  vote  to  send 
Knowland  bill  back  to  committee  for  further 
tiudy 

Wm.   CnrBS, 
Rrgiftration    Chairman.    Committee 
on  Political  Education. 

Mr  President,  after  receivin?  that  tele- 
pram  I  wrote  Mr.  Crebs,  and  I  desire  to 
state  what  my  views  were  as  expre.ssed  to 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  might 
be  interested  in  thrm.  My  letter,  dated 
May  1.  1958,  to  Mr.  William  Crebs,  was 
as  follows : 

Mat   1,   1958, 
Mr.  William  Ci»rn.«; 

Hegiatration  Chairman.  Committee  on 
Political  Education.  Wichita.  Kan.i.: 
Have  yovir  wire  In  which  you  utate:  Ur- 
gently request  you  give  euppon  to  DougUa 
bill.  S  2888.  without,  repe.it,  without  dam- 
aging Knowland  amendment"  Frankly. 
I'm  at  a  h^s  to  understand  why  you  8URee.-%t 
Buch  action  Not  a  single  amendment  of- 
fered by  .Sen.itor  Knowland  could  In  the 
■lightest  degree  be  labeled  as  a  •damaging" 
amendment  liiKofur  as  dues-pnylng  union 
members  .ire  '"onc<"rned  Every  umcndnienl 
•eekfi  to  protect  the  rlgliU  df  the  laboring 
man  against  abuse*  in  lubor  relutiona  ex- 
posed  by   the  McClellan  committee. 

I  cannot  b<-lie\e  that  you  are  opposed  to 
legislation  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  ser\e  as  an  officer  u;ile8s 
elected  by  a  popul.ir  vote  of  the  mf-mbership 
at  an  election  In  which  all  memljers  of 
such  organization  .«h:'ll  have  been  entitled 
to  vote  and  at  which  the  voting  fhall  have 
been  by  secret  b.iKot.  Are  you  opposed  to 
giving  every  member  of  a  labor  organlritlon 
the  right  to  vote'  Are  you  opposed  to  the 
UFe  of  secret  ballots  properly  supervised 
where  every  member  may  vote  without  fear 
of  reprisal? 

Why  should  any  worklngman  be  opposed 
to  legislation  which  prmides  thnt  the  -illng 
of  a  petition  by  15  percent  of  the  memher- 
Bhlp  would  be  Fufflclent  to  require  an  elec- 
tion at  which  the  workers  again  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  f  n  the 
question  of  recalling  any  elected  offlcer? 
M.my  union  con.stltutlons  provide  for  the 
removal  of  oftlcers  found  untrustworthv  or 
derelict  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
There  are  others  that  do  not  Why  df>  vou 
label  an  amendment  'damaglnc'  which 
would  grant  the  workers  the  right  to  recall 
any  ofHcer  without  fear  of  reprisal  is  beyond 
me.  What  is  antiunion  about  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  ap- 
proximately 30  years  ago  the  coal  miners 
in  southeast  Knnras  lost  their  rleht  to  elect 
their  district  ofllclals  To  this  day.  the 
miners  in  this  area  are  required  to  pay 
dues  but  are  given  no  voice  In  the  selection 
of  such  officers  Recent  hearings  held  by 
the  McClellau  committee  pointed  out  time 
and  again  how  certain  union  leaders 
throuKh  the  establishment  of  trusteeships 
and  8uper\  isorshlps  controlled  activities  and 
funds  of  local  unions  What  Is  damaging 
with  legislation  which  provides  that  no  na- 
tional or  International  organization  shall 
have  the  power  to  remove  officers  of  local 
unions  for  the  purpoae  of  establishing  a 
trusteeship  unless  such  provision  is  au- 
thorized by  ,ind  is  in  accordance  with  the 

provision  of  its  constitution  or  its  bylaws 

and  then  only  for  1  year.  What  Is  so 
damaging  with  legislation  which  provides 
that   the   funds   ol    the   local   union   are   to 


be  used  exclusively  In  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  local  union  when  a  trusteeship 
has  been  established?  Am  I  tc  understand 
that  you  feel  that  such  protection  for  the 
membership  of  any  local  union  against  un- 
justifiable action  of  some  national  organi- 
zation 18  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
union   members? 

The  McClellan  committee  found  Instances 
where  the  leadership  of  labor  unions  had  es- 
tablished a  system  of  class  membership 
whereby  only  those  In  a  certain  class  could 
vote  and  participate  in  union  affairs,  yet  all 
members  were  required   to  pay  dues. 

All  Senator  Knowlands  amendment  at- 
tempted to  do  was  to  provide  that  no  labor 
organization  shall  be  a  representative  of  any 
employee  tor  the  jjurpose  of  collective  bar- 
palning,  unlets,  such  organization  agrees  to 
admit  all  of  the  employees  it  seeks  to  repre- 
sent, to  membership  in  the  union  on  the 
terms  and  condulons  and  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  all  other 
members  of  the  union.  Frankly  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  legislation  Is  antiunion  and 
I  feel  in  my  heart  you  must  feel  the  same 
way.  I  honestly  believe  that  any  reputable 
and  competent  union  man  who  wants  to  Join 
a  union  bhould  be  permitted  to  do  so  and 
such  mcmberEhlp  should  carry  with  it  the 
ri'.:ht  to  participate  In  union  activities.  For 
thevjlfe  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  you  consider 
any  proviso,  that  grants  every  worklngman 
equal  rights  within  the  labor  organization,  a 
•damaging"  amendment,  or  against  the  best 
Interebt  of  the  laborer  whom  I'm  sure  you 
want  to  represent. 

With  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  strike,  the 
Knowland  amendment  provides  that  no 
strike  shall  be  cailed  or  sanctioned  by  a 
labor  organization  unless,  at  least  30  days, 
prior  to  the  commeiicemcnt  of  such  rtrike, 
such  labor  organization  shall  give  notice  to 
the  board  and  the  employer  of  its  Intention. 
If  the  board  then  receives  a  petition  signed 
by  15  percent  of  the  emoloyees  requesting  an 
election,  the  board  must  hold  an  election  to 
determine  whether  a  strike  should  or  should 
not  be  called.  If  tlie  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers oppose  the  strike,  no  strike  shall  be 
called  for  90  days.  All  this  proviso  provides 
for  is.  that  if  a  strike  Is  called  it  must  be 
fanctloned  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
and  not  by  a  minority  group  or  tome  na- 
tional organization.  What  is  so  damaging  in 
pranting  to  the  workers  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  strike  should  or  should  not 
be  called  After  all  it  Is  the  wprkineman.  his 
wife  and  his  children  who  must  make  the 
sacrifices  that  are  reqtiired  uhen  a  strike  is 
called  and  not  the  salaried  ofDclals  of  the 
organization.  State  or  National. 

Why  do  you  label  as  a  "damaging"  amend- 
ment a  propr..=al  that  gives  to  every  union 
member  the  ri^ht  to  petition  the  NLRB  when 
such  member  feels  that  his  right  to  vote  has 
been  denied  in  violation  of  the  union  consti- 
tution, charter  or  bylaws?  All  the  Know- 
land  amendment  attempts  to  do  is  provide 
safeguards  to  protect  every  members  right 
to  vote  When  does  protecting  a  union  mem- 
ber's voting  rlghu  become  autUabor  In 
nature? 

Under  the  NLRB  It  Is  Illegal  for  an  em- 
ployer to  nay  or  promise  to  pay  a  reiiresenta- 
tlve  of  the  workers  or  for  a  renresentntlve  of 
the  worker  to  receive  gifts  from  the  employer. 
The  McClellan  committee  exposed  a  number 
of  these  so-called  sweetheart  arrangements 
where  representatives  of  management  and 
union  representatives  engaged  in  collusive 
arrangements  which  resulted  in  benefits  to 
management  and  to  the  union  officials — but 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
union  members.  All  that  Senator  Know- 
land's  amendment  proposed  to  do  was  to 
close  this  loophole  and  yet  you  label  such 
legislation  as  a  "damaging"  amendment. 
•"Damaging"  to  whom,  the  honest  union 
members  or  to  the  corrupt  ofBclals  and  com- 
panies who  enter  Into  these  agreements? 


I  supported  all  of  the  Knowland  amend- 
ments. So  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate,  I  shall 
continue  to  support  legislation  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  which  I  think 
is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  rank  and  file 
worker  and  my  country.  During  my  last 
campaign  for  the  Senate  the  committee  on 
political  education  attempted  to  brand  me 
as  antilabor.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
wUi  again  brand  my  support  of  the  Knowland 
amendments  as  antilabor. 

In  utter  candor,  I  say  to  you  that  I  have 
faith  In  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  rank  and 
file  laborer.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  great 

mass  of  honest  union  laborers  will  ever  con- 
demn any  effort  on  my  part  or  any  other 
pubUc  official's  psrt  to  enact  legislation  that 
is  aimed  at  protecting  their  rights  and  their 
liberties  against  corrupt  practices  whether  it 
comes  from  within  the  leadership  of  labor 
organization  or  management.  I  fully  realize 
that  the  vast  majority  of  union  officials  and 
union  organizations  are  honest.  But  cor- 
ruption and  rank  discrimination  must  be 
eliminated  wherever  and  whenever  found 

If  supporting  legislation  which  protects  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  rank  and  file  labcr- 
ing  man  against  corrupt  practices  Is  "dam- 
aging" and  antilabor  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mittee on  political  education,  then  I  shall 
have  to  depend  upon  the  laboring  men  to 
Judge  my  actions. 

I  appreciate  getting  your  wire  but  you  are 
entitled  to  knew  my  feelings  with  respect  to 
these  amendments. 
Regards, 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
know  if  the  Senator  received  a  reply  to 
that  letter.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  reply  was. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  have  not  vet 
received  a  reply.  If  I  do,  I  shall  read  it 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  IVE:s.  I  certainly  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will.    I  thank  him. 


PROSPECT  FOR  DISARMAMENT  IV 
PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE 
ARAB  WORLD,  ISRAEL.  AND  THE 
WESTERN  NATIONS 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     Mr.   President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  the  Chair  about 
to  declare  the  end  of  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  fourth  of  my  series  of  brief  talks 
on  the  prospects  for  disarmament  and 
the  subject  of  problems  relating  to  the 
Arab  world,  Israel,  and  the  western 
nations. 

No  review  of  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  be  realistic  which  ignored 
the  problems  which  have  been  raised  by 
the  establishment  of  Israel,  the  turmoil 
which  has  developed  among  the  Arab 
nations  of  north  Africa  and  France,  and 
the  troubles  which  the  British  are  meet- 
ing in  maintaining  their  hold  on  Cyprus 
and  Malta. 
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It  would  be  unfair  to  our  State  De- 
partment to  leave  this  discussion  of  the 
Middle  East  without  comment  on  the 
very  great  difBculties  which  our  diplo- 
macy faces  there,  and  our  general  suc- 
cess to  date  in  holding  our  ground  in 
the  face  of  these  particular  political  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  remain  in  a  state  of  tension. 
So  will  they  remain  indefinitely  until 
and  unless  Israel  and  the  Arabs  each 
make  necessary  concessions  to  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  Israel  must  recor.nize 
in  some  effective  way  the  rights  of  the 
displaced  Arabs  to  compensation  for  the 
lands  taken  from  them,  at  the  values 
which  were  current  when  the  di.spos.'^e'<- 
sions  took  place.  Israel  must  also  ob- 
viously discard  any  territorial  expan- 
sionist elements  in  its  program. 

In  this  critical  area  we  can  do  nothing 
without  the  active  cooperation  of  Israel. 
If  that  country  is  to  persuade  the  Arab 
world  that  it  does  not  have  a  policy  of 
Indefinite  expan.'-ion.  it  must  cease  re- 
cruitin.?  Jews  from  tho.'^e  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  are  not  living  in  fear 
and  oppression.  This  expansionist  re- 
cruiting they  are  presently  doing  in 
South  America.  To  fill  up  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  present  territory  wiih 
new  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  are  not  refugees  from  terror 
cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  imperialistic  designs  by  the 
Arab  nations  with  which  Israel  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
recognize  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
fact,  reconcile  themselves  to  it.  and 
learn  from  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  by  Israel  in  making  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  its  resources.  As  I  said 
on  the  floor  nearly  a  year  ago: 

Israel  has  a  great  constructive  function  In 
the  Mideast.  She  Is  showing  that  great 
region  what  can  be  done  with  its  natural 
resources.  These  aie  meager  as  measured 
by  our  abundance.  But  hiird  work,  intelli- 
gence, and  capital  have  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  when  he  said:  "The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them: 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose." 

Israel  Is  indeed  the  great  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  Middle  East.  What  she  can  do 
with  land  and  water,  rock  and  soil,  plants 
and  flocks,  Is  applicable  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  unaevelupcd 
areas  of  the  Arab  world. 

On  the  whole,  our  State  Department 
ill  recent  years  has  held  the  balances 
even,  in  the  weight  of  influences  in  this 
critical  area.  This  patience,  persistence, 
and  wisdom  may  yet  win  through  to  a 
solution  of  this  particular  problem. 

The  second  critical  consideration  is  of 
course  that  of  France  and  north  Africa. 
The  English  have  developed  a  remark- 
ably successful  technique  of  accepting 
the  inevitable,  bowin.g  to  it  gracefully, 
and  reclaiming  many  of  the  rewards  of 
victory  from  what  is,  on  its  face,  a  de- 
feat. For  all  their  national  reputation 
for  logic,  this  lesson  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  never  learned.  Refusal  to 
leirn  this  lesson  is  leading  that  Gov- 
ernment toward  disaster. 

Our  State  Department  has  done  re- 
markably well  in  avoiding  action  which 
U'ould  have  plunged  the  north  African 


situation  into  a  crisis  of  French  or  Arab 
nationalism,  so  extreme  as  to  endanger 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  Western 
World.  May  it  not  be  time  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, after  due  discussion  with  Uie 
French  Government,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  our  other  western  allies,  to  propo.se 
laying  the  whole  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a 
.solution  fair  to  tlie  Arabs,  honorable  to 
the  French,  and  with  constructive  results 
for   the   Western  World? 

There  are  so  many  desirable — nay, 
neces.sary — things  that  hini^e  on  the  fu- 
ture development  of  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery for  maintaining  peace  that 
there  is  only  time  to  touch  on  them  now. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  earth,  such  as  those 
which  have  been  uncovered  in  the  new 
oil  reserves  of  north  Africa.  The  world 
has  an  interest  in  tliese.  The  nations 
and  the  en;,'ineers  which  develop  them 
from  an  idle  underground  deposit, 
throurh  the  resources  of  modern  tech- 
nology, to  a  source  of  usefulness  and 
revenue  have  a  claim  on  their  developed 
value.  The  peoples  in  whose  lands  they 
are  found  have  tlieir  claim.  These  con- 
flicting claims  are  one  of  the  great 
forces  swelling  the  tides  of  international 
conflict.  No  single  country  should  de- 
cide the  principles  of  development.  It 
is  a  problem  for  all  nations. 

Then  there  is  the  mastery  of  the 
narrow  seas.  The  question  of  mastery 
does  not  exist  in  the  passages  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  lialtic,  because  in  that 
area  there  is  establi.shed  peace.  The 
passage  at  Gibraltnr,  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea  at  Aden,  the  Suez  Canal  itself, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Dard;tnel!es  are 
vital  concerns  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Why  should  not  freedom  of  pas- 
sage be  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations,  organized  to  cany  out  their 
du^y  and  provided  with  the  sanctions  of 
an  effective  police  force?  Were  that 
po.ssible,  Great  Britain  could  disernbar- 
ra.ss  itself  from  some  of  its  most  trouble- 
some responsibilities.  France  could  set 
ii.s  cour.se  on  a  new  growth  of  prosperity 
and  strenfrth.  The  nations  of  the  world 
woi'ld  find  them.selves  relieved  of  a  bur- 
den of  military  expenditure  whi'^h  is  vast 
in  comparison  with  minor  contributions 
only  to  the  expenses  of  United  Nations 
administration,  and  there  would  still  be 
left  ample  resources  for  the  support  of 
the  proposed  new  Marshall  plan  not 
only  for  the  Arab  world,  but  for  the 
other  countries  of  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
ica where  the  need  is  great. 

That  is  our  opportunity.  But  to 
achieve,  it  we  must  reckon  \Mth  our 
third  factor.  The  problem  of  per.suad- 
ing  the  Soviet  Government  is  one  of 
great  difficulty.  I  believe  it  not  to  be 
impossible.  The  means  of  accomplish- 
ment I  propose  to  take  up  in  the  last  of 
this  series  of  talks. 


/ 


ROCKET     EXPERIMENTATION     AC- 
TIVITIES OF  THE  NATIONS  YOUTH 

Mr.  ITIYE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  program  of  supervision 
over  the  activities  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  in  the  field  of  experimental  rock- 
etry.    I  have  urged  the  recognition  of 


the  need  for  .safety  supervision  over  the 
rocliet  experimentation  activities  of  our 
youth. 

On  Thursday.  April  10  of  this  year, 
Capt.  Bertrand  R.  Brlnley  addre.s.'^ed  the 
Hempstead  Rotar>-  Club  of  New  York  on 
the  subject  of  Tccn-Agc  Rocketry.  Cap- 
tain Brinley's  comments  are  worthy  of 
Uie  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  1  ask 
unanimous  con.s*  iit.  Mr.  President,  that 
his  speech  be  pruited  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow..: 

TtfcN-AGi:  RocKrmT  HA7AmD  roR  the  P«r_si  .nt 
OB  Hope  n*  the  FuTt  tt? 
First  of  all  I  wish  to  thank  Dr  Mould,  your 
program  chairman,  for  inviiint}  me  here  and 
giving  me  this  opjxjrlunHy  to  si>eak  to  you 
about  tpcn-age  rocketry.  This  subject  is  not 
in  lt;plf  the  most  Impurtani  probicm  facing 
America  today,  but  it  la  so  B>ii)ptona«tic.  so 
represcntauve.  of  the  current  naMunul 
dilemma.  Uiat  I  believe  it  deserve*  the  b«it 
attention  of  all  of  us 

First  I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  I  am  not  here  today  in  my  capacity  as 
an  Information  officer  lor  the  First  i;iiiied 
bt>aes  Army.  I  am  not  here  to  make  ciacial 
bialemcnts.  I  am  here  as  an  mdividu.il.  I 
am  here  to  prcbtut  to  you  nty  own  finding* 
on  teen-age  rocketry,  and  my  own  opiniun* 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  prujxsals 
which  I  present  to  you  I  have  aire.idy  pre- 
sented to  my  own  command.  They  are  un- 
der serloua  consideration   there. 

If  I  use  the  word  "we"  la  wliat  follows. 
please  undersuind  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  Anny,  but  only  to  myself  and  Uj  the 
tliree  members  of  my  sUiH  who  have  thus  far 
as.<li,tcd  me  in  this  work. 

There  t»  little  need  to  develop  for  you  a 
picture  of  teen-age  rocket  acilvity  ttxlay;  nor 
of  the  Jiaznrds  inherent  In  It.  The  extent 
of  this  activity,  and  the  accidents  retuiiing 
from  It  have  been  widely  publicized  In  th« 
press. 

There  Is  ne?d.  however,  to  clarify  that  pic- 
ture. t(;  correct  certa;n  dittortcd  Imprefsicns 
tliat  have  become  current,  to  show  you  wh.'it 
tvpe  of  person  a  teen-age  rocketeer  really  Is. 
and  to  bring  this  activity  Into  proper  focus 
in  order  to  UluFtrate  Its  highly  significant 
relationship  to  the  progress  of  techn olot;lcal 
dcv«Mopment  in  this  country  and  to  the 
current  national  dilemma  over  Uic  problem 
of  education. 

To  begin  with  I  would  like  to  dispel  the 
notion,  once  and  for  all,  that  teen-a^;e  rock- 
etry is  a  fad.  It  Is  not  a  fad.  It  l.s  a  serious 
bvisiness  to  thousands  of  young  people  from 
11  U)  18  years  of  age  who  wai.t  to  become 
scientist."^.  A  convenient  assumption  has, 
been  made  by  a  great  many  well-intentioned 
people  (who  have  not  bothered  ti>  look  Into 
the  matter!  Uira  U-en-age  rocketry  is  a  Juve- 
nile craze  touched  oil  by  the  psychological 
impart  of  Sputnik  I.  This  afsumptlon  pro- 
vides one  more  striking  Illustration  of  how 
fast  ;tsloep  we  have  been. 

bputnik  had  nothing  V)  do  with  It.  except 
to  accelerate  interest  in  an  activity  that  was 
alroaily  5  or  6  years  old  All  that  sputnik 
did  wa.s  to  make  the  Anif-rlcan  press  aware 
that  rockets  were  front-page  news.  When 
the  prefs  sUirted  to  look  around  for  rocket 
news  of  American  origin  It  didnt  have  to 
look  very  long  or  very  far.  It  found  teen- 
agers by  the  thousands  setting  off  rockets  all 
over  the  country  and  It  started  to  publicize 
their  activities.  That  Is  why  you  get  the 
Impression  that  amateur  Vocketry  Is  some- 
thing new.  We  Americana  are  prone  to  date 
everything  from  the  time  it  first  app«ari  In 
the  newspapers. 

To  the  young  people  with  whom  I  hare 
been  in  contact,  rocketry  represents  a  means 
of  studying  the  basic  sciences  and  the  tech- 
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nolofry  of  upae*  exploration.  They  have  de- 
voted time  and  money  to  this  study  In 
amounts  that  would  stagger  you.  It  is  their 
one  abiding  Interest  in  life.  Tliey  are  not 
hkely  to  give  It  up  simply  because  mopt  of 
adult  America  dismisses  It  as  a  fad,  or  be- 
Ci.uce  a  few  highly  vocal  alarmists  have 
branded  It  as  dangerous  and  a  menace  to 
public  safety. 

When  a  young  man  14  years  old  Invests 
$500  and  thousands  of  hours  of  his  time  In 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  rocket  9'j 
feet  long,  comi)lete  with  Instrumentation, 
that  may  rif-e  to  a  height  of  20  mile."!.  s<j  that 
he  can  study  the  effects  of  altitude  and 
acceleration  on  the  tis&ues  of  a  mouse,  he 
Is  not  doing  so  because  he  wants  U.)  set  off 
fireworks  or  learn  how  to  kill  people.  He 
Is  doing  so  becau.se  he  Intends  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  Ltudy  of  tpace  medicine. 

When  a  group  of  six  young  men  averag- 
ing 16 '2  years  of  age  and  4'.,  years  of  ex- 
perience— one  of  whom  want.s  to  be  a  chemlrt 
(I  shouldn't  say  "wants  to  be";  he  Is  a  chem- 
ist), one  an  electronics  engineer,  one  a  doc- 
tor, one  a  physicist,  one  a  designer  of  rpace 
vehicles,  and  one  a  meteorologist — have 
banded  together  to  design  and  construct  a 
research  rocket  17  feet  long  which  shnud 
rise  to  a  height  of  100  miles  and  exceed  a 
velocity  of  2.000  miles  an  hour,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  flattered  by  the  description 
"rocket-crazy  kids  "  or  "pyromanlacs,"  both 
of  which  they  have  been  called  on  occasion. 
Neither  are  thry  likely  to  be  deterred  or  dis- 
suaded by  adults  who  cannot  dUTcrentiate 
between  juvenile  dellnriuency  and  Juvenile 
precocity— adults  who  ar?  living  snd  think- 
ing In  an  era  30  years  behind  them. 

I  have  no  time  to  give  you  further  ex- 
amples I  believe  the  two  I  have  mentioned 
will  sufBce  to  get  the  p<jint  across.  One  of 
these  rockets  could  be  launched  within  30 
days.     Tlie  other  will  be  ready  by  June 

The  burning  question  Is;  Will  this  Na- 
tion be  ready  in  June  to  provide  these  vout  g 
men  with  the  launching  site  they  need? 

Or  must  we  ask  them  to  wait  another  5 
years  until  they  are  old  enough  to  play 
with  matches? 

Or.  even  wor.?e.  mu.'^t  we  afk  them  to  give 
up  their  thoughts  of  being  scientists  for 
the  time  being,  and  then  watch  them  turn 
to  Madison  A\enue  or  Hollywood  for  em- 
ployment, simply  because  it  is  safer  and 
cheaper  to  train  for  those  occupations? 

Now  why  do  we  have  teen-age  rocketeers 
at  this  time?  I  have  already  stated  that 
eptitnik  had  little  to  do  with  it.  Teen-age 
rocketry  Is  Just  one  phase  of  a  much  larger 
and  more  widespread  phenomenon — a  phe- 
nomenon thnt  I  don't  believe  has  been  no- 
ticed and.  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
named.  Until  9<>mebf>dy  more  qualified  th.-in 
I  comes  up  witli  a  good  namo  for  It,  I  choose 
to  call  It  Juvenile  precocity. 

Juvenile  precocity.  In  a  sen.se.  mleht  be 
called  the  alter  ego  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
They  both  get  tlieir  impetus  from  the  tame 
thing;  namely,  tlie  terrific  and  continuing 
Impact  of  mass-communlcntlon  mediums, 
which  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have 
literally  bombarded  the  Impressionable 
youthful  mind  with  a  hott  of  exciting  and 
stimulating  Ideas  and  suggestions,  what 
the  psychologists  call  stimuli.  Some  of 
these  stimuli  are  good  and  some  are  bad. 
And  a  highly  imaginative  young  man  ex- 
posed to  them  becomes  cither  precocious  or 
delinquent,  depending  somewhat  on  his  en- 
vironment, and  Somewhat  on  his  personal 
reading  and  listening  habits. 

I  dont  have  time  to  develop  this  theme 
further,  but  there  Is  a  definite  correlation 
between  the  two.  Juvenile  precocity  has 
remained  unnoticed  In  the  background  iHid 
In  the  shadow  of  the  publicity  spotlight 
cast  upon  delinquency.  Until  the  teen-age 
rocketeer  came  along  and  made  a  little 
noise,  and  created  a  threat  to  the  public 
safety,  nobody  had  time  to  notice  the  fact 
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that  since  World  War  IT,  we  have  spawned 
the  most  precocious  young  generation  of 
scientists  and  technicians  that  this  country 
has  ever  pnxluced. 

Tliese  young  people  are  the  product  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  brenkthroughs 
growing  out  of  World  War  II:  specifically: 
nuclear  fi-sslon.  Jet  propulsion,  the  develop- 
ment of  missiles,  and  the  e.;ormous  expan- 
sion m  the  electronics  field.  The  exciting 
developments  in  these  fields  are  the  dally 
reading  fare  of  thousands  upcii  thou.sands 
of  there  youngsters.  By  the  time  they  reach 
h:gh  school  they  know  far  more  about  these 
things  than  their  teachers  do.  and  they  have 
Incidentally  accjviired  a  knowledge  of  basic 
principles  of  the  physical  sciences  that 
exceeds  what  they  would  normally  learn  in 
high  .school. 

What  Is  more  Important,  they  have  felt, 
more  strongly  than  you  and  I,  the  tremen- 
dous adventure  of  mankind's  greatest  expe- 
rience—  the  first  step  Into  .space.  They  are 
fascinated  by  the  vehicles  that  will  make 
thnt  first  step  possible.  They  sense  the 
driina  and  the  historic  Importance  of  this 
first  attempt  to  break  the  chains  that  ha-.e 
bound  mankind  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
To  them  this  is  something  real  and  Imme- 
diate, and  they  yearn  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

To  you  and  me  It  Is  Just  somcthirg  that 
we  read  In  the  newspapers.  The  full  Im- 
pact of  It  has  not  yet  hit  the  adult  mind,  but 
It  hr.*  captured  the  Imafrlnation  of  youth. 

This  is  why  we  ha\e  rockets  belr.g 
launched  from  backyards  and  public  parks. 
This  is  why  we  iiave  teen-age  rocketeers  by 
the  thousands. 

They  are  not  Interested  In  simply  creating 
explosions  or  in  seeing  something  blast  off 
Into  the  air.  They  could  accomplish  these 
things,  if  they  chose,  by  far  easier  meaiis 
than  constructing  a  complicated  thing  like  a 
rocket. 

Neither  are  they  Interested  in  rockets  as 
weapons  of  war.  In  fact,  you  never  hear 
them  mention  the  word  "war."  I  have 
not  received  a  single  letter,  nor  a  sing'e 
phone  c'lll.  asking  me  about  the  warhead  or 
the  destructive  potential  of  a  military  mis- 
sile. I  am  a.'-ked  a  thousand  other  questions 
Bbout  them,  but  not  a  single  question  about 
their  employment  as  weapons  of  war. 

I  think  this  Is  a  hopeful  sign.  I  think 
thnt  if  this  coming  generation  remains 
oriented  to  space,  as  it  appears  to  be  now, 
then  the  problems  of  the  wnr'.d  will  seem 
small  to  them.  And  the  differences  amnrg 
us  that  create  problems  will  seem  small. 
And.  ultimately,  the  whole  world  will  seem 
small,  as  Indeed  It  Is 

I  get  the  impression  when  I  talk  to  these 
young  f>eople,  that  they  are  far  too  busy 
figuring  out  the  proljlems  of  space  to  worry 
about  the  problems  of  earth,  what  Is  going 
on  in  Indonesia,  or  north  Africa,  or  Cuba. 
They  are  concerned  with  far  bigger  things. 
Tliey  are.  indeed,  children  of  the  tiniversc; 
the  flr^t  generation  of  the  space  age. 

Po  much  for  what  the  teen-age  rocketeer 
is.  h  w  he  works,  how  he  thinks,  and  what 
he  wants  to  do.  Let  us  consider  now  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  him.  How  are  we 
going  to  meet  the  challenge  he  presents. 
How  can  we  preserve  his  enthusiasm,  capi- 
talize on  the  enormous  potential  he  repre- 
sents, find  a  way  for  him  t<3  continue  his 
work;  and  still  ensure  the  public  safety. 
Stated  simply,  the  problem  is  to  keep  his 
Interest  alive,  and  keep  him  alive,  too. 

Let  me  state  definitely  and  unequivocably, 
here  and  now,  that  there  Is  only  one  way  to 
do  this:  that  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  build  and  fire  progressively  larger  and 
more  powerful  rockets.  Nothing  short  of  this 
will  be  adequate.  No  substitute  will  be 
equivalent.  No  magic  will  achieve  the  same 
result.     I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  this. 

I  have  listened  to  dozens  of  proposals  of- 
fering substitutes  for  the  real  thing. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  weaning 
these  young  people  away  from  rockets  to  some 


more  peaceful  and  less  dangerous  Interest. 
The.se  people  simply  fall  to  understand  the 
reasons  why  young  people  experiment  with 
rockets  and  misunderstand  the  entire  psy- 
chology of  the  thing.  The  plain,  blunt  fact 
Is,  they  have  never  bothered  to  talk  to  any 
of  them. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  enfoYcing 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  stamping  out 
this  activity  altogether.  These  are  people 
whose  only  concern  is  safety.  They  have  no 
appreciation  at  all  for  the' much  more  im- 
portant problem  of  how  to  develop  scientific 
and  technical  skills  in  America  at  a  faster 
rate. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  developing 
safe  propellents  and  safe  rockets  for  these 
children  to  play  with  To  b?p:n  with,  these 
people  think  they  are  dealing  with  children, 
not  young  scientists.  Again,  they  haven  t 
bothered  to  go  out  and  talk  to  any  of  them. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  proposed  safe  rocket*. 
You  have  seen  them  in  magazines.  They  are 
not  9'2  feet  long,  or  17  feet  long.  They  are 
12  Inches  or  18  Inches  long.  Tb"y  will  not 
go  up  l(i2  miles.  They  will  rise  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  or  a  few  thousand  at  the  most. 
They  have  no  Instrumentation  cf  any  sort. 
There  Is  nothing  complicated  about  them 
at  all.  They  aj-e  absolutely  useless  for  study- 
ing anything  except  how  to  make  a  lotJd 
noi.^e.  They  are  candlesticks,  and  the  most 
deadly  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are 
all  alike,  they  are  Identical. 

Tills,  to  me,  is  tiie  most  ridiculous  proposal 
of  all.  If  every  young  man  in  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  told  what  to  build,  and 
ir  he  has  to  build  to  a  standard  plan  and  end 
up  with  a  standard  product;  t.hen  I  say  we 
might  Just  as  well  trke  out  a  contract  to  do 
piecework  for  the  Russians  and  forget  all 
about  the  race  to  space. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  once  a  young 
man  has  tasted  wine  you  cannot  wean  him 
back  to  apple  cider.  No  young  man  in  his 
right  mind  is  going  to  turn  his  back  on  a  6- 
foot  gleaming  monster  in  his  basement  to 
work  under  supervision  on  an  18-lnch  candle- 
stick. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  any  program 
of  assistance  to  teen-age  rocketeers  has  got 
to  offer  them  more  than  they  have  in  their 
own  basements.  Otherwise  they  will  return 
to  their  basements  and  bedrooms  and  we  will 
have  achieved  nothing  e.xcept  to  attract  more 
young  people  into  the  field  and  thus  create 
a  b'gger  problem  than  we  have  already. 

Now.  the  task  that  faces  us  is  partly  one  of 
education  and  partly  one  of  logistics.  The 
problems  inherent  In  that  task  are  manifold 
and  complex.  I  could  not  possibly  detail 
them  for  you  now.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
I  am  fully  confident  that  each  of  them  can 
be  solved — providing  we  take  the  right  ap- 
proach, providing  our  concept  of  the  word 
education  Is  broad  enough,  providing  that 
we  have  the  courage  to  strike  out  in  a  new 
direction  and  seize  this  opportunity  to  con- 
duct an  e.xciting  experiment,  using  the  teen- 
age rocketeer  as  the  guinea  pig. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  the  educational 
needs  of  these  rocketeers  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  schools,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
so  many  people.  The  educational  system  of 
this  country  is  the  stibject  of  enough  con- 
troversy, already.  It  is  overburdened  with 
responsibilities  and  undermined  with  crit- 
icism and  niggardly  financing.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  schools  to  this  problem  of  teen- 
age rocketry  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could 
discourse  all  afternoon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
It  is  self-evident  that  they  have  neither  the 
physical  plant  nor  the  qualified  faculty  to  be 
of  any  help  to  a  young  rocketeer.  (I  am 
told,  incidentally,  that  there  are  fewer  than 
100  persons  in  the  entire  United  States  who 
are  fully  qualified  to  give  the  answers  to  all 
the  questions  that  these  young  people  ask. 
After  talking  to  approximately  150  rock- 
eteers. I  fully  believe  that  statement). 

Who,  then,  Is  to  assume  the  burden  of  giv- 
ing the  technical  guidance  and  the  physical 
support  that  Is  necessary  to  provide  a  safe 
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and    producttve   program    of    aaaUtance    to 

roclieteers?  Personally.  I  think  that  the 
burden  can  be  shared  by  a  great  variety  of 
agencies.  The  program  I  recommend  con- 
templates combining  the  resources  of  many 
PRoncles  into  one  cooperative  effort.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  burden  must  fall  upon  two  who 
cm  be  considered  to  have  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  development  of  manpower  in  the  tech- 
nical fields.  These  are  Industry  and  the 
armed  services.  And  of  the  two.  the  one  with 
tho   greater  technical  resources  Is  Industry. 

Now,  why  should  Industry  assume  such  a 
burden.  Well,  for  one  reason.  It  already  has 
assumed  such  a  burden  In  a  variety  of  sUnllar 
instances.  Secondly.  Industry  stands  to 
benefit  most,  and  most  Immediately,  from 
any  program  designed  to  produce  greater 
numbers  of  technically  skilled  personnel. 

Let  me  draw  a  parallel  for  you  that,  to  my 
mind,  illustrates  the  concept  very  well. 

We  have  In  this  country  a  great  institu- 
tion known  as  baseball.  1  have  been  a  ba.se- 
ball  fan  all  my  life,  and  I  have  learned  a 
great  many  things  from  the  game.  But  there 
are  at  leost  two  things  we  can  learn  from 
baseball  that  do  not  stem  froni  the  game 
itself:  they  stem  from  the  organization  that 
baseball  management  was  built  up  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  game  as  a  national  classic 
and  to  provide  the  best  quality  baseball  pos- 
sible. One  of  these  things  is  known  as  the 
farm  system — a  system  for  developing  base- 
ball talent. 

Baseball  long  ago  realised  that  Its  own 

survival  depended  primarily  on  a  steady  and 
continuing  influx  of  good  player  talent.  To 
achieve  this,  ba.seball  management  knew  that 
a  system  of  player  education  and  training 
was  necessary.  Now.  did  ba-seball  sit  back 
and  yap  at  the  school  system  and  complain 
because  the  high  schools  and  colleges  were 
unable  to  provide  them  with  better  ball- 
players?    No.     They  did  something  about  It. 

First  of  all.  they  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  the  primary  duly  of  the  schools 
to  furnish  ballplayers  for  the  major  leagues. 
(I  am  not  so  sure  that  It  Is  the  pnmarv  duty 
of  the  schools  to  provide  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians for  industry  In  the  numbers  needed, 
either.  They  could  only  do  ,£o  at  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  equally  Important  things.) 
Secondly,  baseball  management  devised  a 
system  for  taking  promising  young  ball- 
players under  its  wing  at  the  tender  age  of 
15,  16,  and  17;  and  bringing  them  patiently 
up  through  the  ranks  of  organized  baseball. 
They  sent  out  scouts  and  coaches  to  pluck 
young  men  off  the  sandlots.  They  set  up  a 
system  of  minor  league  clubs  mostly  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  young  men  under  con- 
tract while  they  could  give  them  the  neces- 
sary training  and  experience.  It  is  not  un- 
common, today,  for  a  major  league  team  to 
invest  8  to  10  years'  time  and  over  a  $100,000 
in  the  development  of  one  young  ballplayer — 
all  before  the  young  mai^  ever  sets  foot  on 
the  late  lamented  Polo  Grounds.  This  is 
organization,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
talent.  This  is  the  farm  system.  And  base- 
ball has  found  that  it  pays  off. 

Now  I  propose,  very  simply  that  industry 
set  up  such  a  farm  system;  for  teen-age  rock- 
eteers initially,  because  they  represent  a  pres- 
ent danger  and  also  because  they  represent 
the  greatest  potential  source  for  technical 
manpower.  Later,  this  same  farm  system 
can  be  extended  to  include  young  people 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  scientific  pur- 
suits. Such  a  farm  system  will  bring  to 
industry  a  young  man  at  age  21  who  already 
has  6  or  7  years  of  know-how  and  practical 
experience  under  his  belt.  He  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  an  engineer  or  technician  30 
years  of  age. 

We  can,  by  this  means,  effect  a  technologi- 
cal Jump  in  this  country  within  the  next  few 
years  that  will  help  to  reduce  the  present 
lag  between  technology  and  education.  The 
significant  thing  Is  that  we  have  failed  to 
realize  that  a  yotmg  man  of   12  or   13   years 


of  age  can  begin  to  learn  things  that  we 
don't  Dother  teaching  him  until  he  la  19  or 
20.  This  has  been  our  major  failure.  The 
Russians  recognized  this  fact  a  generation 
ago.  and  they  have  capitalized  on  it  spectacu- 
larly. 

I  Lhlnk  that  we  can  set  up  »uch  a  system 
here  in  this  area  that  will  prove  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  ccjuntry.  We  can  set  It  up 
if  we  niuke  use  of  all  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  us  from  Industry,  advanced  tech- 
nical Institutions  and  the  armed" services. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  a  central  clear- 
ing house,  or  secretariat,  here  In  New  York 
City,  whose  function  would  be  to  do  the 
scheduling  of  speakers,  films,  demonstrations, 
exhibits,  model  contests,  etc.,  for  rocketeers. 
It  would  register  all  rocket  groups,  encourage 
organization  unci  supervision  at  the  local 
level,  and  maintain  a  cuntlnulng  Inventory 
of  the  technical  talent,  films,  printed  matter, 
and  other  material  available  from  industry, 
the  armed  services,  and  otiier  sources.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Army  would  operate  this 
clearing  house,  but  It  could  be  operated  by 
any  one  of  several  organizations. 

Civic  organizations  (such  as  Rotary), 
schools,  or  municipal  agencies  would  be 
asked  to  provide  the  leadership  at  tl.e  local 
level,  establish  meeting  places  and  regular 
meeting  times  for  all  rocket  groups  in  their 
area,  so  that  programs  of  Instruction  could 
be  presented  to  them.  Tliese  local  organizers 
would  also  be  responsible  for  establishlnn 
working  facilities  for  each  group,  and  for 
seeing  that  each  of  them  had  an  adult  super- 
visor. 

Industry  would  be  asked  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum support  that  it  could  to  rocket  groups 
within  its  own  geographical  area  (to  Include 
instruction,  advice,  machine  sliop  facilities, 
materials  at  cost,  etc  )  and  to  provide  speak- 
ers, printed  material,  and  such  sujiport  as 
it  could  to  groups  In  other  localities  through 
the  central  clearing  house  in  New  York  City. 
Certain  Industries  who  eillier  liave  them  or 
are  capable  of  constructing  them,  would  be 
asked  to  provide  static  facilities  lor  the 
testing  of  rocket  engines. 

The  armed  services  would  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide launching  sites,  supervisory  personnel 
for  the  Bites,  and  whatever  technical  assist- 
ance they  are  able  to  provide  through  the 
central  clearing  house.  If  the  armed  services 
are  unable  to  provide  such  sites,  they  can 
Conceivably  be  provided  by  other  meaits,  but 
it  will  most  likely  cost  money. 

With  sucli  an  organization  of  the  resources 
available  to  us  we  can  accomplish  the  task 
of  spreading  tlie  relatively  small  number  of 
teclinlcally  qualified  advisers  over  the  great- 
est number  of  rocketeers.  We  can  do  an 
even  better  Job  In  this  respect  by  establish- 
ing regular  weekly  TV  and  radio  programs 
emanating  from  New  York  City  on  which 
guest  experts  would  be  presented  to  answer 
tile  questions  of  rocketeers.  Local  orc.anlza- 
tlons  could  u^e  these  programs  as  the  key- 
stone for  their  meetings.  They  could  prob- 
ably be  broadcast  most  conveniently  on  Sat- 
urday mornings. 

Under  this  program,  no  rocket  groups 
Would  oe  permitted  to  mix  or  experiment 
with  fuels.  Such  experimentation  is  not  en- 
tirely necessary  and  It  represents  the  major 
h.izard  In  rocketry.  Teen-agers  are  presently 
forced  Into  such  experimentation  by  the  lack 
of  suitable  commercially  prepared  fuels.  One 
of  the  greatest  things  this  program  could 
accomplish  would  be  to  establish  certain  fue^. 
formulas  and  arrange  for  their  preparation- 
by  commercial  laboratories  who  are  In  the 
business.  The  teen-ager  would  never  have 
to  touch  the  fuel  until  it  was  delivered  t<j 
him  at  the  launching  site  or  static  test  site. 
He  would  pay  for  It.  Just  as  he  Is  now  paying 
for  the  separate  ingredients.  His  rocket 
would  have  been  designed  with  this  specific 
fuel  In  mind.  He  would  know  in  advance  the 
specific  thrust  and  burning  time  of  the  fuel; 
and  he  and  his  advisers  would  know  In  ad- 
vance the  tlieoretlcal  performance  data  of  his 


rocket.  He  would  hare  to  know  this  b«forc 
he  was  scheduled  onto  a  launching  site. 

I  cannot  go  further  Into  the  detail',  of  thit 
program  at  this  time  These  are  \\.d  main 
features.  I  will  be  happy  to  annwer  any 
questions  that  you  have  If  you  wish  to  ea- 
plore  It  further. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  leave  but  one 
thought  with  you.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
need  tor  action  as  oppoB«<l  to  the  tendency 
toward  caution  that  I  find  facing  me  at  every 
turn  Everyone  Is  afraid  to  commit  himself 
definitely— afraid  of  accidents — afraid  of 
liability. 

To  those  who  are  the  advocatea  of  cau- 
tion—  to  those  who  advocate  nuppresBlng  this 
activity — to  thoee  who  advocate  substituting 
safe  toys  for  the  real  thing  to  all  of  these  - 
I  would  quote  the  poet  Robert  Frost,  who, 
on  a  recent  TV  Interview,  said: 

"This  Is  not  a  time  for  caution 
It  is  a   time  for  boldness 

Our  freedom  was  not  won  by  being  cautious. 
It  was  won  by  being  Ixjld. 
And  It  sometimes  requires  boldness  to  pre- 
serve it." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr   NEUDERC'rER      Mr   President 

Ihc  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  more  than  5  minutes,  and. 
if  I  receive  .'^uch  consent.  I  .should  hke 
to  defer  to  the  di-stincuished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mi'RrayJ  so  that  he 
may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oreion  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remai  ks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


FIFTTCTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 
ON  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr  President,  today 
is  May  13,  1958.  a  date  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sUp  pa.st  unhonored 
and  unmarked,  lo  many  people  in  this 
country — in  fact  to  most — it  Is  a  date 
which  may  mean  little  or  nothing.  Yet 
it  is  the  50th  anniver"-ary  of  an  event 
which  has  aUccted  the  hfc  of  every  liv- 
inii  American,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it 
or  not.  Even  more  than  that,  it  Is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  it  wa.s  an  event  which 
will  to  some  deuree  influence  the  Ufe 
and  welfare  of  nearly  every  human  be- 
ing born  anywhere  on  this  earth  in  the 
limitless  future,  because  the  doctrines 
it  promulgated  have  spread  throutjhout 
the  world.  For  50  years  ago  today  the 
conservation  movement  was  born  as  an 
effective  force  In  world  hi.«tory,  when 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  to 
order  the  first  governors'  conference. 
The  subject  of  that  conference  was  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  today  with  any  extended  discus- 
sion of  that  historic  event.  But  I  do 
think  it  only  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  briefly  In  our  headlong  flight 
through  history  to  honor  the  men  who 
met  in  the  east  room  of  the  White  House 
a  half-century  ago  today,  and  especially 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  that 


meeting  being  called — Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whom  I  have  called  the  godfather 
of  conservation ;  Giflord  Plnchot.  T.  R.'s 
famous  forester,  who  was  the  true 
father  of  the  conservation  movement; 
Dr.  W  J.  Magee.  one  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  early  coivservation 
group,  who  wrote  drafts  of  most  of  the 
speeches  deliveied  at  the  conference  by 
men  like  Andrew  Carnegie.  James  J. 
Hill,  and  John  H  Mitchell;  F.  H.  New- 
ell, fii-st  man  to  head  the  Reclamation 
Service;  and  Senator  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  author  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 

Becau.se  I  believe  the  conference  on 
conservation  was  such  a  dynamic  event 
in  world  history,  I  have  asked  my  staff 
to  prepare  a  brief  memoiadum  on  the 
subject.  This  memorandum  is  worthy 
of  particular  note  in  this,  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  centennial  year,  because  it 
includes  GifTord  Pinchot's  evaluation  of 
this  great  conference  in  tlie  light  of  39 
years  of  hindsiuht,  excerpts  from  the 
address  of  President  Roosevelt  openiiiK 
the  conference,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  declaration  of  principles  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  assembled 
governors  before  they  adjourned  on  May 
15.  1908  In  order  that  the:-e  statements 
may  be  made  widely  available  throuyh- 
cut  the  country  as  a  fitting  remembrance 
of  this  great  event,  I  ask  that  this 
memorandum  be  included  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Reccbd,  as  requested. 

<See  exhibit  I  ) 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  think  there  is  today 
too  little  appreciation  of  the  significance 
to  mankind  of  this  conference  and  the 
movement  it  launched.  This  may  be  be- 
cau.se  we  are  still  so  very  wealthy  in  the 
resources  we  have  at  our  dispa'^al.  But 
the  time  may  well  come,  as  our  descend- 
ants feel  the  pinch  of  booming  popula- 
tion on  one  side  and  declining  resources 
on  the  other,  when  the  1947  prediction 
of  Gilford  Pinchot  will  come  true  and 
the  governors*  conference  on  conserva- 
tion w  ill  be  regarded  by  future  historians 
as  a  turning  point  in  human  history. 
For  as  Pinchot  tells  us  in  his  autobi- 
ography: 

It  spread  far  and  wide  the  new  propo- 
sition that  the  purpose  of  conservation  is 
the  greatest  Kr>od  of  the  greatest  number 
for  the  longest  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  brief 
remarks  and  this  memoiandum  w ill  help 
ju.st  a  little  to  increase  the  Nations 
awareness  of  and  faithfulness  to  the 
timeless  principles  of  coiiseivation.  As 
T.  R.  said  in  his  opening  address  50 
years  ago  today: 

Let  us  remember  that  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  is  but  part  of  an- 
other and  greater  problem  to  which  this  Na- 
tion must  awake  in  time — the  patriotic  duty 
of  insuring  the  safety  and  continuance  of 
the  Nation. 

And  as  the  governors  responded 
unanimously  in  their  declaration  of 
principles: 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a 
subject  of  transcendent  lmi>ortance.  which 
should  engage  unremittingly  the  attention 
of  the  Nation,  the  States  and  the  people  In 
earnest  cooperation. 


t*t  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our 
proeperlty. 

ExHiBrr  1 

&l£MORANDUtf 

Mat  13.  1958. 
To;    Senator  Jamfs  E    Murrat. 
Subject:   The  first  governors'  conference  on 
conservation. 
On  OcU)ber  4.  1907.  speaking  In  Memphis, 
President  Tlieodore  Rotjsevelt  announced  his 
intention  to  call  a  conference  on  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  Is  the  fundament.al 
problem.  Unless  we  solve  that  problem  it 
Will  avail  us  little  to  solve  all  others.  To 
solve  it.  the  whole  Nation  mu^t  undertake 
the  tas.k  through  their  organizations  and 
associations,  through  the  men  whom  they 
have  made  especially  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  several  States,  and  finally  through 
Congress  and  the  executive.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion has  asked  me  to  call  a  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  In- 
cluding, of  course,  the  streams,  to  meet  in 
Washington  during  the  coming  winter.  I 
shall  accordingly  call  such  a  conference.  It 
ought  to  be  among  the  most  important 
gatherings  in  our  history,  for  none  have  had 
a  more  vital  question  to  consider." 

Referring  to  this  conference  in  1947  Gif- 
Xord  Pinchot  wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

"Ihe  governors'  conference  on  conserva- 
tion was  tlie  first  of  its  kind  —  the  first  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  tlie  world.  It  may 
well  be  regarded  by  futiire  hiEtorlans  as  a 
turning  point  in  human  history.  Because 
it  Introduced  to  mai^kind  the  newly  formu- 
lated policy  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  it  exerted  and  continues  to  exert 
a  vlUil  influence  on  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  nations  of  the  Americas,  and  on 
the   peoples   of   the   whole  earth. 

"The  conference  set  forth  in  impressive 
fashion,  and  it  was  the  first  national  meeting 
in  any  country  to  set  forth,  the  idea  that 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  wise  use 
of  the  natural  resources,  U  not  a  series  of 
separate  and  Independent  tasks,  but  one 
single  problem. 

"It  spread  far  and  wide  the  new  proposi- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  conservation  is  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatebt  number  for  the 
longest  time. 

"It  asserted  that  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  is  the  one  most  fundamentally 
important  material  problem  of  all.  and  it 
drove  home  Hie  basic  truth  that  Uie  planned 
and  orderly  development  of  the  earth  and 
all  it  contains  Is  indispensable  to  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  human  race.  That 
great  truth  was  never  so  true  as  now. 

"The  governors'  conference  put  conserva- 
tion In  a  firm  place  in  the  knowledge  and 
thinking  of  the  people.  From  that  moment 
It  became  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States." 

But  Pinchot.  whom  Teddy  Roosevelt  de- 
scribed as  "the  man  to  whom  the  Nation 
owes  most  for  what  has  been  accomplished 
as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country,"  went  on  to  add, 
hardly  a  decade  ago: 

"That  is,  conservation  was  universally  ac- 
cepted until  it  l>egan  to  be  applied.  From 
the  principle  of  conservation  there  has  never 
been,  because  there  could  not  be,  any  seri- 
ous open  dissent.  Even  when  applied  in 
practice  to  the  other  fellow.  It  was  unat tack- 
able.  But  when  It  began  to  Interfere  with 
the  profits  of  powerful  men  and  great  spe- 
cial Interests,  the  reign  of  peace  came  to 
a  sudden  end. 

"Prom  that  day  to  this,  men  and  Interests 
who  had  a  money  reason  for  doing  so  have 
fought  conservation  with  bitterness,  and  in 
many  cases  with  success.  That  war  is  rag- 
ing still,  and  it  is  yet  very  frvr  from  being 
won." 


THEODORE  KOOSEVELT'S  OPENIKC  ADORZSS 

On  V/ednesday  morning.  May  13,  1&08, 
President  Roosevelt  opened  the  conference 
in  the  east  room  of  the  White  House.  Ad- 
dressing the  44  governors  and  SRO  crowd  of 
500  assorted  invited  dignitaries,  he  set  the 
tone  of  the  conference  with  his  opening  50- 
minute  sp>eech,  and  contintied  to  dominate 
the  meeting  througliout  its  3-day  stand.  As 
we  honor  t>oth  this  conference  and  its  con- 
vocator  we  can  thrill  to  the  majestic  phrases 
and  the  keen  insight  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  address  with  which 
Teddy  Roosevelt  opened  the  White  House 
conference  on  that  historic  May  morning  ex- 
actly 50  years  ago  today; 

"The  occasion  for  this  meeting  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  danger  of  exhaustion  if  we  permit 
the  old  wasteful  methods  of  exploiting  them 
longer  to  continue.   •    •    • 

"The  growth  of  this  Nation  by  leaps  and 
bounds  makes  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Its  growth  has  been  due  to  the  rap:d 
development,  and,  alas  that  it  should  be  said, 
to  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Nature  has  supplied  to  us  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  supplies  to  us,  more 
kinds  of  resources  in  more  lavish  degree  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  at  any  other  time  or 
with  any  other  people.    •    •    • 

"The  wise  use  of  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, which  are  our  national  resources  as 

well.  Lb  the  great  material  question  of   to- 
day   •   •   • 

"Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  purpose.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  prosperity  of  our  people  depends  directly 
on  the  energy  and  intelligence  with  which, 
our  natural  resources  are  used.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  these  resources  are  the  final  basis 
of  national  power  and  perpetuity.  Finally, 
it  is  ominously  evident  that  these  resources 
are  in  the  course  of  rapid  exhaustion.  •  •  • 
"These  questions  do  not  relate  only  to  the 
next  century  or  to  the  next  generation,  it  is 
time  for  us  now  as  a  Nation  to  exercise  the 
same  reasonable  foresight  in  dealing  with 
our  great  natural  resources  that  would  be 
shown  by  a  prudent  man  in  conserving  and 
wisely  using  the  property  which  contains  the 
assurance  of  well-being  for  himself  and  his 
children. 

■  The  natural  resources  I  have  enumerated 
can  be  divided  into  two  sharply  distinguished 
classes  accordingly  as  they  are  or  are  not 
capable  of  renewal.  Mines  if  used  mtist 
necessarily  he  exhausted.  The  minerals  do 
not  and  cannot  renew  themselves.  There- 
fore, in  dealing  with  the  coal,  the  oil,  the 
gas.  the  iron,  the  metals  generally,  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  try  to  see  that  they  are  wisely 
used.  The  exhaustion  is  certain  to  come  in 
time. 

"The  second  class  of  resources  consists  of 
those  which  cannot  only  l>e  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  them  undiminished  for 
our  children,  but  can  actually  be  unproved 
by  wise  use.  The  soil,  the  forests,  the  water- 
ways come  in  this  category.  In  dealing  with 
mineral  resources  man  is  able  to  improve  on 
nature  only  by  putting  the  resources  to  a 
beneficial  use,  which  in  the  end  exhausts 
them;  but  in  dealing  with  the  soil  and  its 
products  man  can  improve  on  nature  by 
compelling  the  resources  to  renew  and  even 
reconstruct  themselves  In  such  manner  as  to 
serve  increasingly  beneficial  uses — while  the 
living  waters  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  mul- 
tiply their  benefits.  •    •    • 

"We  can  enormously  Increase  our  trans- 
portation facilities  by  the  canalization  of  our 
rivers  so  as  to  complete  a  great  system  of 
waterways  on  the  Pacific.  Atlantic,  and  gulf 
coasts  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the 
Great  Plains  to  the  Alleghanies.  and  from 
the  northern  lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters.  But  all  these  var- 
ious uses  of  our  natural  resources  are  so 
closely  connected  that  they  should  t>e  coordi- 
nated, and  should  be  treated  as  part  of  one 
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coherent    plan,   and    not    in   haphazard    and 
piecemeal  fashion.   •    •   • 

"We  are  coming  to  recognize  as  never  be- 
fore the  right  of  the  Nation  to  guard  Its  own 
future  In  the  essential  matter  of  natural  re- 
gources.  In  the  past  we  have  admitted  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  Injure  the  future 
of  the  Republic  for  his  own  present  profit. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  change.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  have  the  right  and  the  duty,  second 
to  none  other  but  the  right  and  duty  of 
obeying  the  morfil  law.  of  requiring  and  do- 
ing Justice,  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
children  against  the  wasteful  development 
Of  our  natural  resources,  whether  that  waste 
is  caused  by  the  actual  destruction  of  such 
resources  or  by  making  them  impossible  of 
development  hereafter.  •    •    • 

"Any  enactment  that  provides  for  the  wise 
tUllization  of  the  forests,  whether  in  public 
or  private  ownership,  and  for  the  con.serva- 
tlon  of  the  water  resources  of  the  country, 
must  necessarily  be  leglslrxtlon  that  will  pro- 
mote both  private  and  public  welfare:  for 
flood  prevention,  water-power  development, 
preservation  of  the  soil,  and  Improvement  of 
navigable  rivers  are  all  promoted  by  such  a 
policy  of  forest  conservation. 

"Finally,  let  \is  remember  that  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  though 
the  gravest  problem  of  today,  is  yet  but  part 
of  another  and  greater  problem  to  which  this 
Nation  is  not  yet  awake,  but  to  which  it  must 
awake  in  time,  and  with  whicli  it  must  here- 
after grapple  If  It  Is  to  live — the  problem  of 
national  efficiency,  the  patriotic  duty  of  In- 
suring the  safety  and  continuance  of  the 
Nutlon." 

As  Gifford  Plnchot  expressed  it  In  1947. 
•*T,  R."3  epochal  declaration  fits  like  a  glove 
the  situation  in  which  we  and  all  other  na- 
tions find  ourselves  today.  In  this  atomic 
age  it  is  even  truer  than  it  was  when  he 
made  It.  nearly  40  years  ago."  And  how 
T.  R.  would  have  applauded  the  Hells  Can- 
yon fight  "to  protect  ourselves  and  cur  chil- 
dren against  the  wasteful  development  of 
our  natural  resources  •  •  *  by  making  them 
impossible  of  development  hereafter." 

THE      GOVERNORS'      DECLARATION      OF      PRINCIPLES 

On  the  final  day  of  the  conference,  the 
assembled  conferees  unanimously  adopted  a 
Declaration  of  Principles  which  Governor 
Plnchot  described  as  "so  simple,  sound,  and 
fine  that  the  President  himself,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  rest  of  us.  believed  it  should  be 
posted  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  United 
States"  Certainly,  many  people  who  feel 
that  the  Nation  still  has  much  to  do  in  liv- 
ing up  to  its  conservation  heritage  and  these 
principles  would  like  to  see  posted  in  Ameri- 
ca's schoolrooms  today  this  declaration, 
which,  except  for  one  section  of  five  para- 
graphs relevant  primarily  to  the  conditions 
of  1908.  Is  Included  here: 

"We,  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the 
conviction  that  the  great  prosperity  of  our 
country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources 
of  the  land  chn,<!en  by  our  forefathers  for 
their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  great  Nntion.  We  look»  upon 
those  re.sources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use 
of  In  establishing  and  promoting  the  com- 
fort, prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  not  to  be  wasted,  deterio- 
rated, or  needlessly  destroyed. 

"We  agree  that  our  country's  future  Is 
Involved  in  this;  that  the  great  natural  re- 
sources supply  the  material  basis  upon  which 
our  civilization  must  continue  to  depend, 
and  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  Na- 
tion Itself  rests. 

"We  agree  that  this  material  basis  Is 
threatened  with  exhaustion.  We  recognize 
as  a  high  duty  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country. 


"We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a 
subject  of  transcendent  Imixirtance,  which 
should  engage  unremittingly  the  attention 
of  the  Nation,  the  States  and  the  people  in 
earnest  cooperation.  These  natural  resources 
include  the  land  on  which"  we  live,  and  which 
yields  our  food;  the  living  waters  which  fer- 
tilize the  soil.  suppl;r  ix)wer  and  form  great 
avenues  of  commerce:  the  forests  which  yield 
the  materials  for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion 
of  the  Eoll  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  Uiics  of  our  streams,  and  the  minerals 
which  form  the  bases  of  our  Industrial  life, 
and  supply  us  with  heat,  light  and  power. 

"We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  u.sed 
that  eroElon  and  soil  wash  should  cease,  that 
there  should  be  reclamation  of  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  by  means^of  irrigation,  and 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions  by  means  of 
drainage;  that  the  waters  should  be  so  con- 
served and  used  as  to  promote  navigation, 
and  to  develop  power  In  the  Interests  of  the 
people;  that  the  forests,  which  regulate  our 
rivers,  support  our  Indu.'trles  and  promote 
the  fertility  and  prrxluctlveness  of  the  f-oll. 
should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated;  that 
the  minerals  found  so  abundantly  beneath 
the  surface  shniiUl  be  so  used  as  tcr  prolong 
their  utility;  that  the  beauty,  healthfulness, 
and  habltablUty  of  our  country  should  be 
preserved  and  increased;  that  the  sources 
of  national  wealth  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people,  and  that  monopoly  thereof  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  forest  policies  adopted  to  secure  the  hus- 
banding and  renewal  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  foU  erosion, 
the  protection  of  headwater.-;,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  and  navigability  of 
the  streams  We  recognize  that  the  private 
owner.'hip  of  forest  lands  entails  responsi- 
bilities In  the  Interests  of  all  the  people,  and 
we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to 
the  protection  and  replacement  of  privately 
owned  forests. 

"We  recognize  In  our  waters  a  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources for  Irrigation,  water  Fupply,  power 
and  navigation,  to  the  end  that  navigable 
and  course  streams  may  be  brought  under 
complete  control  and  fully  utllzed  for  every 
purpose.  We  specially  urge  on  the  Federal 
Congress  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a  wise, 
active  and  thorough  waterway  p>ollcy.  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  Improvement  of  our 
streams  and  conservation  of  their  water- 
sheds required  for  the  uses  of  commerce  and 
the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  our  people. 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the 
mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil.  gas  and 
other  minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  wise  con- 
servation for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  protection  of  human  life  In  the  mines. 

"Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our 
prosperity." 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  historic 
conference  which  actually  launched  the  con- 
servation movement  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  whole  world,  we  could  do  far  worse  than 
study  these  principles  and  ask  ourselves  the 
two  vital  questions:  "Where  have  we  failed  In 
the  past  to  honor  them?"  and  "How  can  we 
serve  them  better  in  the  future?" 


MONSIGNOR  JAMES  P.  MURPHY 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  following  newspaper 
clipping  and  editoriaKs  from  the  Bridge- 
port  (Conn.)   Post  of  May  3,  and  Ihe 


Catholic  Transcript  (Hartford.  Conn.)  of 
May  8 — articles  in  tribute  to  one  of  Con- 
necticut's most  outstandinK  citizens,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  M.sgr.  James  P.  Murphy  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  died  a  week  ago. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mon- 
sipnor  Murphy  as  well  as  t  would  have 
liked,  but  I  know  of  the  high  esteem  and 
warm  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all.  His  funeral,  attended  by  more  than 
300  piiesUs,  a  score  of  monsignors.  two 
bishops  and  ii  church  ovriflowinK  with 
grief  stricken  relatives,  friends,  and  pa- 
rishioners, was  evidence  to  that  fact. 

To  quote  from  the  Bridgeport  <Conn  > 
Herald  of  May  4: 

Many  tributes  are  being  heard  to  the 
priest  who  died  suddenly  Friday  But  prob- 
ably none  is  more  truthfvU  than  the  words 
siH'kcn  by  a  reporter  — "He  was  simple  and 
he  was  loved  "  Democratic,  an  eminent  hero 
in  his  own  town,  his  frlend£,lii|>«  liere  are 
without  limit  With  the  press  he  wii«  es- 
pecially popular.  He  addressed  them  by 
tiieir  first  names,  of  course  He  tised  to  vtjit 
the  Herald  editorial  rooms  amid  warmth  and 
friendly  laugliier. 

He  was  but  49  years  of  age.  and  while 
his  body  was  racked  in  almost  constant 
pain  for  over  20  years,  and  while  his 
nights  were  spent  in  a  .scmi-recllning 
bed,  he  bore  his  sufTcnng  with  patient 
resignation,  a  broad  ."^mile,  a  helping 
hand  and  a  cheery  word  for  everyone.  In 
the  eulogy  delivered  by  Rev.  Thoma.s  F. 
Glynn  of  Hartford.  Monugnor  Murphy 
was  described  as  "a  shepherd  who  loved 
his  flock;  a  soul  who  suflcred  with 
Christ:  a  priest  with  the  Savior's  love, 
particularly  for  the  p>oor  and  tho.se  in 
pain — a  man  of  sufTenng,  a  man  of  Joy, 
a  man  with  a  taste  of  work  " 

Monsignor  Murphy  was  prominently 
identified  with  innumerable  religious, 
civic,  labor  and  social  service  ventures. 
In  the  fall  of  1956  he  spearheaded 
Catholic  charity  efforts  in  Bridgeport  In 
the  resettlement  of  hundreds  of  Hungar- 
ian refuuees  in  the  area.  Under  former 
Mayor  Jaspar  McLevy.  he  served  on  a 
Labor  Mediation  Board  and  Mayor  Sam- 
uel J.  Tedesco  had  recently  named  Mon- 
signor Murphy  to  the  city's  new 
Comml.ssion  on  Human  Rights. 

Yes,  the  diocese  of  Bridgeport,  his 
home  community  in  particular,  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  have  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  pa.sslng  of  Monsignor 
Murphy,  more  widely  known  as  Father 
Jim. 

I  a.«;k  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Catholic    Transcript    of    May    8. 

1958) 

Monsignor  Ml'hput 

Msgr.  James  F.  Murjjhy.  who  died  sud- 
denly last  Friday  at  49.  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  priests  In  the  history  of  the 
cluirch  in  Connecticut.  We  have  had  priests 
more  original  or  more  sclntlllant.  more  ver- 
satile or  more  farseelng.  with  more  striking 
mtjnuments  In  the  way  of  founding  or  build- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Monsignor  Murphy's  dis- 
tinction consisted,  ILst  of  all,  in  a  limpid 
childUkeness,  a  personality  redolent  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  gospel.  Again,  there  waj 
his  unquenchable  spirit  of  fnlth  and  forti- 
tude.    In  addition,  he  was  characterized  by 


total  dedication  to  his  work,  tender  con- 
cern for  others,  refusal  to  recognize — much 
less  be  stopped  by — obstacles,  and  heroic 
capacity  for  taking  pains  and  bearing  pain. 

His  special  charge  during  most  of  his 
pi'lesthood  was  Catholic  charities.  He  earned 
a  doctorate  in  social  work,  mastered  the 
latest  techniques  in  that  field  as  they 
emerged,  and  conducted  an  agency  remark- 
able for  Its  efBclency.  But  all  tl^U  profes- 
sional expertise  was  livened  and  warmed  by 
the  fire  of  a  heart  sacramentally  conse- 
crated, kindled  by  the  heart  of  Christ,  and 
ecliotni?    Its   compassionate   beat. 

To  Monsignor  Murphy  people  were  not 
cases  but  holy  likenesses  of  Ood,  and  in 
people,  liowever  deranged  or  even  disgusting 
their  lives,  he  dLscerned.  through  the  grime, 
traces  of  the  divinity  which  quickened  dust 
with  Immortality.  For  the  sake  of  th.it.  he 
labored  to  bring  order  where  there  wps 
disorder,  peace  where  there  was  strife,  gocd- 
nefs  where  there  was  corruption. 

He  had  to  deal  with  much  of  the  seamy 
Bide  of  life,  but  It  nolther  tainted  him  nor 
made  him  cynical.  There  was  in  him  a  pris- 
tine wholesomeness  which  was  proof  against 
contamination  or  souring,  and  wliich  was 
fed  and  deepened  by  habitual  prayer.  The 
deadly  pressure  of  the  fallen  world  and  the 
blli;ht  of  disillusionment  concerning  human 
nature  made  no  mark  on  lilm  This  was 
probably  because  suflerlng  was  his  constant 
condition. 

He  wnji  ill  from'  the  very  morrow  of  his 
ordination,  racked  and  twisted  by  arthritis, 
and  later  subject  to  periodic  heart  attacks. 
Severe  chrf)nlc  Illness  and  the  hovering  pros- 
pect of  death  did  not  halt  or  harden  him. 
Rather,  since  he  t<jok  them  In  the  perfect 
Christian  way.  they  reflned  him.  enhancing 
his  simplicity  and  purity  of  soul,  tempering 
his  strength  of  will,  making  him  even  more 
patient,  more  sympathetic,  more  considerate. 

His  last  few  years  brought  him  the  ofBcial 
recognition  of  which  he  was  eminently  de- 
Fervlne  He  became  rector  of  St  Augustine's 
Cathedral  and  a  domestic  prelate.  His 
rectorship  crowned  a  career  of  unparalleled 
service  In  and  to  Bridgeport.  He  knew  that 
communliy  as  few  others  ever  have  or  will; 
and  he  was  more  widely,  favorably,  and  af- 
fectionately known  in  It  than  almost  anyone 
el.se.  In  charge  of  the  diocese's  principal 
church,  he  displayed  at  its  maturity  the  sin- 
gular pastoral  genius  which  had  long  been 
apparent.  It  must  have  been  a  Joy  to  him, 
as  It  was  a  blessing  to  thousands,  that  tills 
gift  had  the  chance  to  come  to  ripeness. 

So  much  that  is  unique  and  Irrecoverable 
has  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  Montlgnor 
Murphy  his  vast  acquaintance  with  people 
and  problems,  his  practical  wisdom  and  bal- 
anced Judgment.  Ills  Influence  for  good  in 
many  places — some  of  them  quite  unlikely, 
ail  his  wealth  of  experience.  But  the  p>olnt 
is  that  he  gave  of  himself  unstlntlngly  as 
long  as  he  could,  right  down  to  his  last  hour 
on  earth  In  countless  lives  there  is  some- 
thing of  his  special,  radiant  Integrity  living 
on  and  working  for  God's  glory  and  man's 
welfare. 


(From  the   Bridgeport    (Conn  )    Post  of 

May   3.    1958) 

Monsignor  MtJRPHT 

There  Is  Indeed  cause  for  sadness  In  Bridge- 
port. The  city  has  lost  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen who  contributed  much  to  Its  welfare; 
the  church,  a  true  shepherd  of  his  flock;  and 
charity,  one  of  its  most  gracious  exponents. 

Death  is  always  a  shock.  But  it  is  always 
more  poignant,  when  It  comes  to  a  i)erson 
beloved  by  the  entire  community.  Such  a 
man  was  Monsignor  James  F.  Murphy,  rector 
of  St  Augustine's  Cathedral  and  diocesan  di- 
rector of  Catholic  charities.  As  an  executive 
in  this  field  he  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Community  Chest  and  the  United  Fund, 
where    his    constructive    thinking    and    inti- 


mate knowledge  of  Bridgeport  and  its  needs 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Although  Monsignor  Murphy  had  suffered 
for  many  years  from  arthritis,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  now  that  death  has  overtaken  him,  at 
49.  Despite  his  physical  suffering,  about 
which  he  never  complained,  he  radiated  a 
happiness  that  belied  his  constant  distress. 
He  was  one  of  those  unusual  persons  who 
had  so  much  to  do  for  others,  that  he  bore 
his  ow.n  pain  with  enduring  Christian  forti- 
tude. In  recent  years,  when  he  might  have 
lessened  his  daily  tasks,  he  eagerly  assumed 
added  duties  as  first  rector  of  the  cathedral, 
and  extending  his  charities  activities 
throughout  the  diocese. 

We  cannot  measure  here,  or  even  attempt 
to  do  BO,  his  many  personal  ciiarltable  works 
as  well  as  those  performed  as  director  of 
Catholic  charities.  Thousands  of  Individuals 
to  whom  he  had  ministered  as  a  priest  and 
social  worker  know  in  their  hearts  what  he 
did  and  their  remembrance  of  his  kindness 
and  beneficence  will  be  told  over  and  over 
again  In  their  prayers  during  these  days  of 
mourning  and  loss. 

Father  Murphy,  as  he  was  always  affection- 
ately called,  even  after  his  elevation  as  a  pre- 
late, was  not  only  a  humble,  spiritual  man 
dedicated  to  relieving  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  men.  but  was  a  scholar  whose  long 
years  of  study  were  rewarded  by  his  doctorate 
and  the  high  esteem  of  his  clerical  and  lay 
colleagues. 

He  had  a  staunch  loyalty  to  his  native  city. 
a  devotion  shown  not  by  words  but  by  a 
multitude  of  deeds.  Laboring  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  others,  he  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  community.  His 
pastoral  and  civic  endeavors  In  a  life  rich 
in  spiritual  goodness  will  be  his  permanent 
memorial. 

Everybody  loved  "Father  Jim  '  Murphy. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn  )  Post  of  May  3, 
1958] 

BiFHOP    IN    TRIBtJTE    TO    MSCR.    MUFPHT 

Bishop  Shehan  and  Mayor  Tedesco  last 
night  offered  expressions  of  tribute  to  the 
Rl.  Rev.  James  F.  Murpliy  wlu)  died  yester- 
day 

"In  the  death  of  Mon.slgnor  Murphy," 
Bishop  Shehan  said,  "the  di(x:ese  of  Bridge- 
port has  tuflered  a  loss  beyond  measure." 

The  mayor  said  the  community  as  a  whole, 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  Its  outstanding 
citizens. 

The  statement  of  Bishop  Shehan  is  as 
follows : 

LOSS  BEYOND  MEASURE 

"In  the  death  of  Monsignor  Murphy  the 
diocese  of  Bridgeport  has  suffered  a  loss 
beyond  measure. 

"First  rector  of  St.  Augustine's  Cathedral, 
director  of  Catholic  charities,  and  executive 
director  of  St.  Michaels  Cemetery,  he  car- 
ried heavy  responsibilities  which  he  ful- 
filled with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  with  ad- 
mirable efBclency. 

"With  his  passing.  Bridgeport  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  citizens.  Supremely  loyal 
to  this  city  of  his  birth  ana  of  his  rearing, 
he  loved  Its  people  wholeheartedly.  He  was 
solicitous  for  Its  every  need.  He  was  part 
of  every  phase  of  its  life.  With  his  abound- 
ing energy  and  his  gift  of  leadership,  he 
made  a  contribution  to  our  civic  life  that 
was  second  to  none. 

"Meanwhile,  for  2  decades  he  bore  severe 
physical  afflictions  with  cheerfulness  and 
with  true  Christian  resignation. 

"Uppermost  in  my  own  heart  is  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  departure  of  a 
very  dear  friend.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
sentiment  of  thotisands  of  people  of  Bridge- 
port." 

MATOR  BAlfirZL  J.  TEDESCO 

Mayor  Tedesco,  In  words  of  regret  upon 
hearing  of  Monsignor  Murphy's  death,  said. 


"This  is  not  only  a  serious  loss  to  me  per- 
sonally, since  I  considered  him  one  of  my 
close  friends,  but  it  is  also  a  deep  lose  to 
the  community  at  large." 

He  noted  That  Monsignor  Murphy  "not 
only  served  the  church  well,  but  also  the 
community." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  mayor  had  ap- 
pointed Monsignor  Murphy  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  city's  new  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

At  the  commission's  organizational  meet- 
ing in  April,  the  Monsignor  spoke  ambi- 
tiously of  the  work  which  could  t>e  carried 
out  by  that  group. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  SIGN- 
BOARDS ALONG  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958  by  President  Eisen- 
howers  signature  on  April  16,  which  in- 
cluded in  section  12  the  new  program  for 
aiding  States  to  control  signboards  along 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  High- 
ways, I  have  received  many  inquiries 
from  State  legislators  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  about  the  next  steps  in 
carrying  out  this  program  and  making  it 
eflfective. 

Under  this  new  signboard-control  law, 
the  first  step  is  the  preparation  and 
promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  national  standards  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  signs  along  the  interstate 
highways.  These  regulatory  standards 
may  then  be  accepted,  rejected,  or,  of 
course,  even  exceeded  by  the  several 
State  governments  as  part  of  their  high- 
way programs.  If  they  are  accepted,  in 
an  agreement  between  the  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  quali- 
fies for  a  9012-percent,  instead  of  90- 
percent,  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
Interstate  System  projects  covered  by 
the  standards  and  the  agreement, 

DIFFICULT   PROBLEMS    IN    DRAFTING    SIGN 
STANDARDS 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  is  now  working 
actively  on  the  difiQcult  task  of  preparing 
the  national  standards  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  realize 
that  this  is  a  difficult  task  because,  as 
the  first  sponsor  of  this  legislation  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  which  WTestled  with  it  for  2  years, 
I  know  the  compromises  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  law  itself,  and  also  the  de- 
cisions which  we  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  in  the  regulations. 
One  can  sympathize  with  the  remarks 
which  were  included  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's statement,  in  signing  the  high- 
way bill,  when  he  said: 

In  another  part  of  the  bill,  the  Congress 
has  constructively  endeavored  to  encourage 
the  States  to  regulate  advertising  along  the 
Interstate  System.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
should  be  clarified  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
provide  a  clearer  basis  for  administrative 
standards.  Certain  exceptions  which  might 
permit  advertising  to  go  unchecked  In  some 
areas  should  be  removed.  Moreover,  the  act 
provides  that  Incentive  payments  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  regulate  advertising  shall 
be  furnished  from  general  tax  revenues 
rather  than  from  highway  user  tax  revenues 
which  constitute  the  highway  trust  fund. 
This  is  inappropriate  and  should  be  cor- 
rected by  subsequent  legislation. 
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I  have  seen  an  early'  version  of  the 
proposed  refulatlons  and  standards.  I 
shall  not  describe  them  in  my  remarks 
today,  because  I  believe  they  constituted 
only  a  basis  for  further  discussion  and 
drafting.  Certainly,  this  version  did  not 
come  very  close  to  meeting  the  practical 
problems  that  are  posed  by  the  statutory 
provisions,  as  they  were  finally  enacted. 
Actually,  far  from  employing  the  special 
competence  and  the  Imagination  of  Its 
experts  to  prepare  an  afQrmative  plan  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  law.  this 
early  draft  proceeds  largely  by  elaborat- 
ing on  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself — 
by  setting  out  an  inflexible  system  of 
restrictions  which  on  the  one  hand 
leaves  out  some  of  the  outstanding  quali- 
tative questions  of  signboard  size,  de- 
sign, and  appearance,  and  which  on  the 
other  hand  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
permissible  types  of  informational  func- 
tions in  the  wide  range  of  different  con- 
ditions to  be  found  throughout  this  con- 
tinent. 

What  are  some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems pKjsed  by  these  dilTercnt  conditions? 

The  main  policy  decision  underlying 
the  bill  which  is  now  law  was  to  limit 
roadside  signs  to  those  ofTerlncr  the  trav- 
eler information  that  he  would  need  or 
want  specifically  as  a  traveler.  To  keep 
the  number  of  roadside  signs  to  a  mini- 
mum, brand-name  advertising  of  mer- 
chandise on  the  customary  billboards 
was  to  be  eliminated  along  the  interstate 
highways.  On  the  other  hand,  infor- 
mation about  specific  tourist  and  travel 
facilities,  such  as  hotels  and  motels,  re- 
sort areas,  and  automotive  repair  shops 
accessible  from  the  highway  exits  was 
permitted  to  be  given  In  sign  form — 
particularly  on  signs  within  12  miles  of 
the  location  of  the  activity  in  question. 
These  latter,  permissible  types  of  signs 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  national 
standards  being  prepared  by  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Thus,  there  are  not  to  be  billboards 
urging  drivers  to  buy  a  Chevrolet,  or 
Goodyear  tires,  or  Standard  gasoline — 
but  the  States  may  pei-mit  some  kind  of 
sign,  consistent  with  the  national  stand- 
ard.*?, stating  that  all-night  automobile 
services,  or  food  and  lodging,  are  avail- 
able at  identified  places  located  at  some 
specified  distance  and  accessible  from  a 
given  exit  from  the  interstate  highway. 

TWO     OBVIOUS    ALTERNATIVES    DO     NOT     MEET    ALL 
PROBLEMS 

The  law  itself  docs  not  specify  wheth- 
er each  of  the  qualifying  facilities  and 
activities  within  12  miles  should  put  its 
sales  pitch  to  the  traveler  on  its  own 
standard  billboard,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment should  simply  erect  Informational 
signs  before  each  exit  describing  the 
location  of  the  available  facilities  in 
general,  without  identifying  them  indi- 
vidually by  name.  This  the  law  leaves 
to  the  Secretary's  regulatory  standards 
and  ultimately  to  the  individual  State 
authorities. 

Certainly  the  second  of  these  two 
methods  would  be  permissible,  although 
it  would  probably  meet  strong  objection 
from  operators  of  oflT-highway  facilities 
who  deem  themselves  entitled  to  indi- 
vidual advertising  signs.     On  the  other 


hand,  this  alternative  of  one  full-scale. 
normal  billboard  per  Individual  adver- 
tiser seems  physically  impossible  within 
the  policy  of  the  act. 

In  the  more  populated  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  exists  from  the  limited- 
access  interstate  highways  are  lilcely  to 
occur  within  quite  short  distances  from 
each  other — typically,  perhaps.  6  or  8 
miles.  For  obvious  reasons  the  last  mile 
or  two  before  each  exit  must  be  reserved 
solely  for  official  traffic  direction  signs. 
At  60  milos  an  hour,  a  motorist  has  only 
1  or  2  minutes  to  read  and  absorb  such 
traflflc  Information  in  approaching  a 
highway  interchange.  He  should  not  be 
distracted  at  that  point  by  additional 
information  about  off-hiRhway  facili- 
ties— let  alone  try  to  decide  at  that  late 
moment  whether  or  not  to  turn  oCf  to 
avail  himself  of  these  advertised  facili- 
ties. 

This  process  of  Infonnation,  selection 
and  deci.'^ion  must  take  plrice  earlier, 
further  from  the  actual  point  of  exit. 
Yet  with  only  6  or  8  miles  bclween  in- 
terchanges, how  can  eacli  advertiser  pos- 
sibly have  one  full-sized  sign  and  still 
preserve  billboard  control  and  roadside 
protection?  Or  if  only  two  or  three 
sij'nboards  are  to  be  permitted,  spaced 
over  short  stretches  several  miles  apart, 
who  Is  to  allocate  them  among  qualifying 
advertisers?  Like  the  frequency  of  exits, 
the  number  of  qualifying  off-highway 
facilities  and  activities  Is  a  function  of 
population  density — the  less  .space  be- 
tween exits,  the  more  demand,  presum- 
ably, for  the  few  available  billboard  sites. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  State  highway 
department  would  voluntarily  involve  it- 
self in  such  a  dilemma  between  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  permissible  billboard 
sites.  Ihat  inevitable  dilemma  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  invariable  experience 
in  other  fields  where  a  limited  number 
of  commercial  opportunities  must  be  al- 
located among  a  much  larger  number 
of  qualifying  applicants — to  name  but 
two  examples,  in  the  fields  of  liquor  li- 
censing, and  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast frequencies.  Charges  of  favoritism 
and  corruption  are  sure  to  result,  and 
there  may  even  be  occasional  instances 
when  these  are  not  wholly  baseless.  I 
could  well  understand  that  State  hl.rrh- 
way  officials,  before  placing  themselves 
m  the  position  of  having  to  make  such 
allocations,  would  rather  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  choosing  the  alternative  of 
making  all  Informational  signs  official 
and  allowing  no  Individual  advertising 
signs  at  all — as  is.  of  course,  their  per- 
fect right  so  far  as  Federal  law  Ls  con- 
cerned. 
ArriRMATivi:  pi>n.  not  merklt  ke.stbictivb 

■ULES.    NEJEDIS 

It  must  be  evident,  I  think,  that  this 
law  cannot  be  administered  on  the 
premise  of  one  permi.ssible  advertiser, 
one  standard  billboard.  The  Commerce 
Department's  national  standards  cannot 
intelligently  proceed  by  the  simple 
method  of  restricting  the  areas  along 
the  Interstate  Highways  where  signs  may 
be  posted,  defining  minimum  distances 
between  such  signs  and  other  such 
physical  restrictions,  and  then  letting 
landowners,  slgnbuilders,  and  advertisers 
fight  it  out  over  the  few  billboard  sites 


that  would  remain  possible  under  thes« 
rigid  and  mechanical  definitions  and  re- 
strictions. Rather,  a  more  affirmative 
plan  should  be  prepared,  reflecting  a 
functional  analysis  by  the  traffic  experts 
and  engineers  of  this  whole  problem  of 
getting  u.seful  information  to  highway 
motorists  In  a  manner  that  goes  to  make 
the  highway  into  a  continuous  tickertape 
of  signboards. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  pcrhajjs  the  infurmation  function 
contemplated  for  signs  under  the  new 
law  could  best  be  coordinated  witli  the 
safety  re^t  areas  which  will  be  built 
alom;  the  Interstate  highways  under  leg- 
islative authorization  dating  back  to 
19D0  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
overcome  the  crux  of  the  highway  bill- 
board problem,  winch  as  much  as  any 
other  single  factor  has  led  to  the  need 
for  billboard  control.  Tliat  crux  Is  the 
enormous.  land.scape -destroying  slxe 
which  is  the  es.sential  characteristic  of 
any  signboard  designed  to  sell  something 
to  a  motorist  approaching  and  passinif 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

Actually.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
wastefuim^ilh  of  communication  than  to 
place  some  monstrously  oversifed  pic- 
ture and  a  6-word  mes-sage  on  a  15-  by 
30-foot  board  planted  In  some  place  to 
interrupt  a  traveler's  normal  view  from 
the  highway.  This  necessary  size  and 
crudity  has  Itself  become  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  objections  to  highway 
billboards,  even  among  people  who  see 
little  fault,  or  even  occasional  artistic 
merit.  In  .smaller  urban  posters  svich  as 
theater  advertisements,  travel  posters, 
and  the  like.  Yet  these  characteristics 
are  forced  upon  roadside  billboards  by 
their  underlying  premise  of  having  to 
capture  for  a  fleeting  moment  the  at- 
tention of  a  potential  customer  who  is 
at  the  same  time  driving  an  automobile 
at  CO  miles  an  hour. 

Surely  tliere  must  be  a  better  way  to 
ofTcT  this  motorist  the  p>ertinent  and  use- 
ful information  which  the  Congress 
agrees  should  be  available  to  him — a  way 
which  would  avoid  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
tremes of  the  two  methods  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Might  not  the  safety  rest  areas 
provide  an  opportunity  to  present  such 
pertinent  Information  to  the  interested 
traveler  while  he  is  stationary  long 
enou^;h  to  study  It.  consider  it.  and  make 
his  decLsions  accordingly? 

I  think  anyone  who  has  ever  traveled 
long  distances  cross  country  by  automo- 
bile— perhaps  with  children — or  who  has 
ever  wrestled  with  a  highway  map  in  an 
automobile  while  trying  to  determine  his 
proper  course,  will  recognize  that  as  long 
as  automobiles  are  operated  on  these 
highways  by  and  for  human  beings, 
there  must  be  fairly  frequent  places 
where  one  can  pull  ofT  the  main -traveled 
roadway — and  stop,  get  out,  and  make 
ready  to  travel  on. 

Are  those  not  tiie  logical  times  and 
places  for  providing.  In  the  words  of  the 
statute,  "information  In  the  specific  In- 
terest of  the  traveling  public" — on  signs 
that  are  built  to  human  scale  rather 
than  automotive  scale?  Would  this  not 
obviate  the  need  for  the  usual,  enormous 
billboards  altogether,  in  fumUing  the 
statutory  terms  and  policies  with  respect 


to  the  protected  areas  along  the  inter- 
state highways? 

OREGON  INrriATED  KOADSTDC  AX.TT10KIZATI0W 

These  safety  rest  areas  are  authorized 
under  section  11  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1940.  I  understand  that 
this  section  was  added  to  the  law  on  the 
initiative  of  the  highway  officials  of  my 
own  State  of  Oregon.  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  some  such  areas,  spaced 
at  frequent  Intervals  along  a  high-speed, 
limited-access,  cross-country  highway,  to 
IHMmit  motorists  to  make  necessary  stops 
without  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
highway  traffic.  The.se  paved,  off-high- 
way stopping  areas  may  include  such  es- 
.•^entlals  as  water,  restrooms.  garbage 
disposal.  perhaps  public  telephone 
booths.  If  a  State  highway  department 
were  to  erect  al.so  a  long,  informational 
signboard,  perhaps  including  a  map  of 
the  immediate  area,  it  could  make  avail- 
able within  limited  compass  space  for 
perhaps  30  or  40  times  as  many  qual- 
ifying advertising  messages  concern- 
ing local  tourist  facilities,  etc  ,  as  could 
be  placed  on  billboards  along  the  high- 
way ILself — and  with  room  for  each  mes- 
sage to  offer  the  traveler  fa.-  more  de- 
tailed Information  than  any  billboard 
could.  And  the  design,  location  and  ap- 
pearance of  such  signs  could  be  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  State  highway 
departments,  under  national  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaiy  along  with 
the  exi.sting  standards  for  the  safety  rest 
areas  them.selves.  The  availability  of 
such  Information  at  the  safety  rest  area 
could  be  announced  on  a  single,  official 
sign  erected  several  hundred  feet  ahead 
of  the  turnoff  to  the  rest  area  itself. 

In  some  Instances,  the  safety  rest  areas 
may  be  combined  with  scenic  viewpoints, 
historic  sites,  or  other  roadside  attrac- 
tions of  this  sort — although  I  understand 
that  they  are  not  to  be  developed  Into 
roadside  parks  or  picnic  grounds.  In 
these  instances,  of  course,  the  erection  of 
any  kind  of  posters  and  advertising  signs 
would  be  wholly  inappropriate  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  national  policy,  but 
this  will  not  be  true  of  the  great  majority 
of  safety  rest  areas  that  must  be  pro- 
vided at  distances  from  10  to  20  miles 
apart  along  the  entire  41.000-mile  inter- 
state network. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  the 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
in  collaboration  with  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, are  doing  their  best  to  solve 
the  many  problems  inherent  In  plan- 
ning and  building  our  vast  new  high- 
way network.  I  am  sure  that  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  Bertram  D. 
Tallamy  will  try  to  keep  the  new  inter- 
state highways  as  attractive  as  his  own 
New  York  Thruway.  The  authority  and 
responsibility  is  theirs;  I  only  wished  to 
offer  a  few  comments  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  the  billboard-control  meas- 
ure which  I  originated,  and  about  which 
I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  since  its 
enactment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make 
available  a  number  of  pertinent  docu- 
ments on  this  subject.  One  Is  a  memo- 
randimi  prepared  by  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Hans  A.  Llnde,  for  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  Civilizing  the  Ameri- 


can Roadscape  In  which  he  participated 
on  May  1  at  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Design  of  Yale  University — which  I 
think  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  Its 
Interest  In  this  important  subject.  The 
proposal  I  have  mentioned  was  discussed 
on  that  occasion.  Then,  I  have  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  i*ubllc  Roads  a  copy 
of  the  Bureaus  extensive  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  policies  and  standards 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  with  respect 
to  safety  rest  areas,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  Include  several  pertinent  excerpts 
following  the  text  of  section  11  of  the 
1940  act,  authorizing  these.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corLsent  to  have  these  materials  ap- 
pear in  the  Record,  followed  by  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Salem  <Oreg.)  Statesman 
of  April  5,  1958,  entitled  "State  Action 
Needed  To  Ban  Billboards."  and  an  in- 
formative article  from  the  Reader  s  Di- 
gest for  May  1958,  entitled  "Let's  Keep 
Billboards  Off  Our  New  Highways  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
menLs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  or  New  Federal  Law  on  Control  or 

r.OADSlDt        SIGNBOARDS MeMOEANDVM        FOR 

Rovnd-Table    Discussion    on    'CivrLiziNC 
THE   American   Roadscape."  at  Yale   Uni- 
VERsrrv.  Mat   1.  1658 
(By   Hans    A.    Llnde.    legislative   assistant    to 
Senator  Richard  L.  NeubercerI 

BRIFF     description     OF     THE     EEOERAL     LAW 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  the  new  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways — a  41.000- 
mlle  network  of  divided,  limlted-acceas 
superhighways  across  the  country  of  which 
tlie  Federal  Government  wou!d  contribute 
SK)  percent  of  the  cost,  ns  against  the  50 
percent  Federal  share  In  the  conventional- 
highway  program.  The  Interstate  highways 
are  designed  to  become  the  main  arteries 
of  long-distance,  cross-country  motor  traffic 
In  the  UnltPd  .Slates. 

Section  12  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1953  adds  to  this  1956  act  a  new  section 
122,  which  ofTers  additional  Federal  financial 
aid  to  States  which  control  roadside  bill- 
boards and  similar  devices  in  accordance 
with  A  national  policy  stated  in  the  law. 
Basic  provisions  esBentlal  to  an  under- 
standing of  this  new  Federal  law  Include 
the  following: 

Nature  of  Federal  assistance 
1.  States  are  authorired  to  Include.  In  their 
Interstate  highway  cos'a  for  which  they  re- 
ceive 90  jMTcent  reimbursement  from  the 
Federal  highway  fund,  such  additional  costs 
as  they  may  incur  in  acquiring  control  of 
adjacent  advertising  rights — up  to  a  limit 
of  5  percent  of  richt-of-way  acquisition 
costs  for  the  interstate  highway  project  in 
question. 

2  Any  State  which  enters  into  an  aj^ree- 
ment  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
apply  national  billboard-control  standards, 
to  be  promulgated  by  him.  to  specified  parts 
of  the  interstate  highways  within  its  borders 
may  receive  a  one-half  of  1  percent  increase — 
from  90  percent  to  90 '2 — in  Federal  funds 
toward  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  highway 
segments  covered  under  the  agreement. 

National    standards,    agreements,    coverage 
and  exclusions 

3  The  Federal  law  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  prepare  and  promulgate 
national  standard*  for  the  regulation  of  per- 
missible signs,  which  apart  fiom  official 
traffic  signs  and  signs  advertising  land  for 
sale  or  lease  Include  only  the  following: 

"(3)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  authorization  or  permitted  under  State 
law.  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 


policy  and  standards  of  this  section,  adver- 
tising activities  being  conducted  at  a  loca- 
tion within  12  miles  of  tbe  point  at  which 
such  signs  are  located. 

"(4)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  pur- 
suant to  authorization  In  State  law  and  not 
IncotLsLstent  with  the  national  policy  and 
standards  of  this  section,  and  designed  to 
give  information  In  the  specific  interest  of 
the  traveling  public." 

The  Secretary's  standards  are  guided  only 
by  a  Congres^lonal  declaration  of  a  public 
interest  "to  control  the  use  of  and  to  Im- 
prove areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem." so  as  to  "promote  the  safety,  conven- 
ience and  enjoyment  of  public  travel  and  the 
free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Investment"  In  the  system. 
He  Is  therefore  given  wide  latitude,  and 
corresponding  responsibility,  for  developing 
standards  for  State  regulations  governing 
the  permissible  classes  of  signs  which  will 
be  effective  and  also  acceptable  to  the  States. 

The  States  may  accept  the  regulatory 
standards,  and  the  one-half  percent  Increase 
in  Federal  aid.  In  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

4.  The  agreements  must  apply  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  built  within 
a  State  on  rights-of-way  wholly  acquired 
after  July  1.  1956.  with  two  exceptions:  At 
the  request  of  the  State,  and  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  they  may  exclude  por- 
tions of  Interstate  highways  within  Incor- 
porated municipalities  witli  home  rule,  and 
within  areas  where  land  use  is  clearly  es- 
tablished by  State  law  as  industrial  or  com- 
mercial. 

State  regulation  of  roadside  signs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  standards  must 
extend  over  adjacent  land  660  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
the  traveled  road.  Apart  from  sign  regula- 
tion, the  agreements  may  incorporate  pro- 
visions for  landscaping,  erosion  control, 
scenic  viewpoints,  and  other  affirmative 
roadside  development  The  law  makes  the 
national  standards  directly  applicable  to 
tederally  held  lands. 

Tlie  separate  right  to  90  percent  Federal 
reimbursement  of  costs  of  acquiring  adver- 
tising control  Is  not  contingent  on  entering 
an  agreement  and  is  not  limited  to  wholly 
new  rights-of-way. 

probability   of   effectiveness   of   federal   LAW 

At  every  stage  of  its  legislative  history, 
doubts  have  been  expressed  both  by  propo- 
nents and  by  opponents  of  Federal  roadside 
control  legislation  concerning  the  work- 
ability of  the  approach  now  incorporated  in 
the  1958  law.  Leading  propxsnents  of  Fed- 
eral legislation,  such  as  Mr.  Robert  Moses 
and  representatives  of  some  of  the  interested 
citizens'  groups,  favored  direct  Federal  pro- 
hibition of  signs  and  similar  structures 
along  the  Interstate  System.  Opponents 
challenged  the  proposed  standards  as  being 
too  vague,  and  discriminatory  and  prejudicial 
to  roadside  landowners  and  businesses;  and 
they  stated  that  unpredictable  sums  of  Fed- 
eral tax  funds  might  be  wasted  on  ineffective 
control  measures.  In  signing  the  highway 
bill.  President  Eisenhower  stated: 

"In  another  part  of  the  bill,  the  Congress 
has  constructively  endeavored  to  encourage 
the  States  to  regulate  advertising  along  the 
Interstate  System.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
should  be  clarified  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
provide  a  clearer  basis  for  administrative 
standards.  Certain  exceptions  which  might 
permit  advertising  to  go  unchecked  in  some 
areas  should  be  removed.  Moreover,  the  act 
provides  that  incentive  payments  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  regulate  advertising 
shall  be  furnished  from  general  tax  revenues 
rather  than  from  highway  user  tax  revenues 
which  constitute  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
This  is  Inappropriate  and  should  be  corrected 
by  subsequent  legislation." 
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The  main  problems  of  effectiveness  arise 
from  the  coverage  provisions,  the  promulga- 
tion of  standardB  and  the  likelihood  of  State 
acceptance. 

Procedural  sequence 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  under  the  act  Is 
the  preparation  and  promulgation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  national  standards  for 
the  permissible  classes  of  signs.  These  are 
presumably  In  procen  now,  perhaps  in  con- 
sultation between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials.  Other 
Interested  groups,  as  well  as  students  of  this 
subject  from  the  academic  world,  should  cer- 
tainly have — and  take  advantage  of — an  op- 
portunity to  subnilt  suggestions  for  the  Sec- 
retary's standards  and  regulations. 

The  second  necessary  step  will  be  action  by 
State  governments  to  make  possible  State 
participation  In  the  Federal  Incentive  pro- 
gram. This  should  take  place  In  many  States 
during  the  1950  sessions  of  State  legislatures. 
In  some  States,  no  further  legislation  may  be 
needed  to  authorize  acquisition  of  advertis- 
ing control  rights  for  which  90  percent  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  has  now  been  made 
available.  But  probably  most  States  now  lack 
legislation  adequate  to  permit  their  State 
highway  commissions  to  enter  into  and  en- 
force the  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  one-half 
percent  Federal  payment.  The  law  sets  a 
deadline  of  July  1,  1961,  but  to  be  able  to  act 
while  rights-of-way  are  being  acquired  (when 
effective  action  would  be  easiest  and  cheap- 
est) State  legislation  should  be  completed  in 
1959. 

The  third  step  will  be  negotiation  of  the 
specific  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  Individual  States.  These  must  specify 
the  Interstate  highway  mileage  which  Is  to  be 
covered  and  that  which  is  to  be  excluded,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  State  billboard 
regulations  will  conform  for  the  national 
standards.  The  terms  of  tlie  agreements  may 
differ  to  take  Into  account  different  condi- 
tions In  the  .several  States.  The  Federal  law 
provides  for  supplementary  agreements  that 
may  apply  to  future  Interstate  highway  proj- 
ects, or  which  might  otherwise  modify  the 
original  agreements. 

Problems  of  effectiverwsM 

1.  Coverage:  The  greatest  handicap  to  ef- 
fective coverage  under  the  language  of  the 
Federal  law  results  from  the  so-called  Cotton 
amendment  (after  its  sponsor,  Senator  Nob- 
ais  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire),  which  in- 
serted the  words  "any  part  of  the  right-of- 
way,  the  entire  width  of  which  lrf\  acquired 
subsequent  to  July  I,  1956"  Into  the  declara- 
tion of  the  national  policy  In  favor  of  sign- 
board regulation.  In  the  populated  eastern 
States  in  particular,  It  la  nearly  Impossible 
that  many  continuous  miles  of  interstate 
highway  will  be  laid  down  wholly  across 
virgin  territory,  without  overlapping  here 
and  there  on  some  preexisting  right-of-way. 
(Rough  estimates  Indicate  that  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  41.000  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  would  touch  on  preexisting  rights- 
of-way.  It  Is  important,  therefore,  to 
recognize  that  the  Federal  law  in  no  way 
limits  the  application  of  the  control  stand- 
ards by  States  to  the  wholly  new  rights-of- 
way.  Even  where  existing  roads  are  being 
widened  to  interstate  standards,  present 
billboards  will  in  fact  have  to  be  removed. 
Even  though  the  Federal  law  does  not  re- 
quire it  and  does  not  offer  the  ona-half 
percent  bonus.  It  does  offer  00  percent  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising-control acquisition  costs  with  respect 
to  such  mileage,  and  the  States  should  apply 
control  also  to  It,  so  as  to  art^d  «  senseless 
checkerboard  pattern. 

No  really  dlfDcult  problems  of  coverage 
should  arise  from  the  provision  for  discre- 


tionary exclusion  of- municipal  and  indus- 
trial areas. 

2.  Standards  for  permissible  signs:  Un- 
questionably the  greatest  continuing  con- 
troversy, apart  from  the  whole  principle  of 
Federal  action  Itself,  centered  around  de- 
fining the  permissible  classes  of  signs.  The 
general  policy  premises  were  to  exclude 
brand-name  advertising  on  the  one  h;*nd, 
and  on  the  other,  to  make  available  to 
interstate  highway  travelers  In  sign  form 
some  Information  about  off-highway  facili- 
ties and  activities  In  adjacent  communities 
of  particular  Interest  to  them,  particularly 
sleeping  and  eating  accommodutlons,  toiu-lst 
resorts   and   automotive   repair  services. 

The  ultimate  legislative  definition  of  these 
F>erml8Sll)le  classes  has  been  quoted  earlier 
In  this  memorandum,  but  Its  translation 
Into  specific  regulatory  standards  Is  the 
greatest  challenge  confronting  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  the  admlulstration  of  this 
law. 

The  standards  will  have  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  the  size,  shnpe,  location,  appear- 
ance, frequency,  lighting  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  permissible  signs.  The  stand- 
ards could  be  unimaginative  and  cut-and- 
drled.  simply  describing  the  physical  char- 
acteristic of  some  average  advertising  bill- 
board now  being  used  by  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising Industry,  and  Including  certain 
obvious  safety  standards  as  to  location  and 
frequency.  Alternatively,  the  standards 
could  be  based  on  an  original  analysis  of 
the  function  which  Justifies  the  special  ex- 
clusion of  some  signs  from  the  stated  na- 
tional policy  against  such  ^Igns. 

That  function  Ls  to  m;ike  available  certain 
Information  to  the  traveler,  of  Interest  to 
him  specifically  as  a  traveler.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  limited-access  nature  of 
the  highways  otherwise  separates  him  en- 
tirely from  the  communities  and  facilities 
past  which  he  is  traveling. 

An  initial,  fundamental  question  might  be: 
Must  we  assLune  that  he  should  get  this  in- 
formation from  signs  as  he  drives  by  at 
highway  speeds?  It  Is  this  assumption,  ac- 
curate in  the  case  of  usual  commercial  ad- 
vertising along  other  highways,  which  has 
logically  led  to  the  larger  and  larger  roadside 
billboards  of  the  outdoor  advertising  indus- 
try. On  this  assumption,  the  size,  shape, 
location,  and  nature  of  permissible  signs 
along  the  high-speed  Interstate  highways 
would  have  to  be  a  function  of  the  speed  of 
travel,  the  distance  of  normal  vision,  and 
the  length  of  time  that  the  Information  is 
to  be  available  to  the  traveler.  Obviously, 
the  customary  large  signs  would  be  required, 
and  even  they  would  only  be  able  to  trans- 
mit the  typical,  brief  Impact  messages  in 
hue;e  letters,  such  as  the  name  of  a  resort  or 
motel  or  garage  accessible  from  the  next 
highway  exit. 

Nothing  In  the  law  precludes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  If  he  can  win  the  concur- 
rence of  State  highway  officials,  from  re- 
e.xamlnlng  this  whole,  fundamental  asstunp- 
tlon.  Might  highway  travelers  perhaps  be 
better  served — In  greater  safety  as  well  as 
with  less  roadside  clutter — if  they  could 
study  Informational  signs  of  the  permitted 
classes  while  standing  still? 

One  possible  solution  might  be  to  provide 
service  roadways,  within  a  few  miles  before 
each  exit,  where  automobiles  could  pull  off 
the  main,  traveled  roadway  to  stop  and 
examine  a  series  of  smaller  signs  that  would 
make  possible  giving  travelers  far  more  de- 
tailed Information  about  all  the  facilities 
of  communities  accessible  from  the  coming 
exit.  In  such  off-highway  roadways.  State 
highway  departments  could  also  make  avail- 
able— protected  against  weather — large-scale 
maps  of  the  area,  restrooms,  drinking  water, 
telephone  booths  and  other  conTenlences. 
Attention  to  these  conTenlences  and  to  the 
Information  available  In  the  service  roadway 
could  then  be  drawn  by  a  single,  targe,  of- 


ficial highway  sign  notifying  the  traveler  a 
mile  or  two  before  he  reaches  the  puUlng- 
off  place,  and  It  might  be  predicted  that  the 
additional  conveniences  would  attract  more 
motorists  to  the  location  of  the  Informational 
signs  than  would  otherwise  effectively  get  the 
Information  while  rushing  by  the  customary 
billboards.  Also,  in  this  manner,  many  signs 
could  be  concentrated  In  some  single  area 
with  the  least  Intprference  with  the  long- 
distance outlook  from  the  highways  that  this 
law  is  Intended  to  protect.  (While  this  plsn 
would  Involve  some  Intermixing  of  decelerat- 
ing and  accelerating  traffic  mith  the  through, 
highway  traffic,  the  safety  advantages  of 
rending  Informational  signs  while  standing 
Instead  of  while  traveling  at  highway  speeds 
surely  outweigh   this  prublem.) 

Whether  or  not  the  premise  of  the  station- 
ary motorist.  Instead  of  the  70-mlle-an-hour 
reader  of  slt^ns,  Is  adopted  In  drafting  the 
8ecret.^ry■B  standards  of  permissible  signs.  It 
In  also  Important  to  recognize  that  the  law 
does  not  require  the  Secretary  and  the  States 
to  permit  these  to  be  commercially  designed. 
erected,  and  maintained  signs.  While  the 
tendency  may  very  likely  be  to  proceed  by 
this  approach,  other  alternatives  should  be 
at  lea.st  open  to  State  highway  departments. 
For  Instance,  a  State  hlghwny  department 
miKht  contract  directly  tn  hnve  the  sign 
structures  erected  In  forms  and  at  locstlons 
of  Hm  own  choosing,  and  then  make  the  spaee 
avsllnble  to  qualified  advertisers  for  Infor- 
mational signs  meeting  conditions  specified 
by  departmental  regulations.  It  migiat  even 
go  beyond  this,  and  have  the  actual  content 
nf  the  signs  controlled  and  administered  by 
local  community  units,  rather  than  turning 
them  over  directly  to  the  advertisers  them- 
selves. 

These  ideas  do  not  represent  concrete  pro- 
posals. They  refiect  merely  anticipation  of 
the  problems  which  will  Inevitably  arte* 
where  more  advertisers  claim  to  have  "in- 
formation In  the  specific  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public"  than  could  be  given  in- 
dividual billboard  space  consistent  with  the 
national  policy. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  drafts 
Standards  on  the  premise  that  esch  such 
advertiser  must  be  accorded  st  least  one 
standard  billtK>ard  along  the  Interstate  High- 
way approaching  his  point  of  access.  Ineffec- 
tive roadside  regulation  must  inevitably 
result  To  find  effective  alternatives  to  this 
premise  is  the  responsibility  now  confronting 
the  Secretary.  But  It  Is  also  essential  to 
keep  In  mind  that,  under  the  Federal  lav, 
these  permissible  signs  are  only  thoee  which 
are  also.  Independently,  authorized  (or  per- 
mitted) under  State  law.  Throughout  tbe 
Federal  law,  It  remains  clear  that  States  may 
go  beyond  the  Federal  minimum,  both  In 
covered  mileage  and  in  standards  of  regula- 
tion. Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  suo- 
cess  of  the  national  roadside  policy  has  been 
deliberately  placed  on  State  goverumenta. 

3.  State  acceptance  of  national  policy:  Kx- 
cept  with  respect  to  federally  controlled 
land,  the  new  law  is  wholly  dependent  on 
action  taken  by  State  goverrunenjs  on  their 
own  Initiative.  During  conslderstlon  of  the 
Federal  legislation,  the  question  was  repeat- 
edly raised  whether  the  offered  Federal  aid 
would  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  indtice 
States  to  control  blllboaids  and  otherwise 
protect  the  Interstate  Highway  roadside*. 
The  answer  is  that — contrary  to  the  oppo- 
nents' cries  of  "Bribe" — the  very  modest  Fed- 
eral aid,  as  such.  Is  neither  intended  nor 
expected  to  bring  stwut  roadside  regulstlon 
In  States  where  such  a  policy  would  other- 
wise find  little  support  and  much  opposltlom. 
In  fsct,  however,  billboard  oontrol — par- 
ticularly along  newly  built  highways — ^has  for 
some  time  been  an  active  and  oontroverslal 
Issue  in  many  State  legislatures,  reflecting 
the  same  claims  and  counterclaims  of  publio 
policy  that  were  aired  In  the  Congressional 
hearings  and  debates  of  the  past  3  years.    The 


formulation  of  standards  and  the  flnancla] 
aspects  of  a  control  program  are  among  the 
Issues  in  controversy,  and  It  Is  these  to  which 
the  Federal  law  makes  a  positive  contribu- 
tion. 

The  main  premise,  however.  Is  that  the 
same  citizens'  gro\ips  which  succeeded  In 
winning  Congressional  action  will  continue 
to  be  active  In  seeking  State  participation 
In  this  program.  The  Federal  law  will  have 
strengthened  their  case,  and  the  publicity 
surrounding  the  adoption  of  a  national  jxjllcy 
will  have  given  them  much  impetus;  so  that 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  In  every 
legislature  meeting  In  1959,  meafures  to  ac- 
cept the  Federal  standards,  sgreementn,  and 
fliianclnl  aid  will  be  Introduced.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  will  be  adopted 
In  enough  States — particularly  thcise  which 
pnde  ihemrelves  on  tlielr  scenery— to  make 
the  new  progiam  effective  over  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  41,000  miles  of  the  brandnew 
Interstate  Hlghwny  System. 


B'BSErrioN  1  {c)  or  the  Fedehal-Aid  Hkjh- 
WAT  Act  or  1P38  as  Avfnded  by  Section  11 
or  THE  FroniAi.  Highway  Act  of  1940 
Hereafter  the  construction  of  highways  by 
the  States  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  may 
Include  such  roadside  and  landscape  devel- 
opment, including  such  sanitary  and  other 
facilities  as  may  be  deemed  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  suitable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  pvibllc.  all  within  the  highway 
right-of-way  and  adjacent  publicly  owned 
or  controlled  recreational  areas  of  limited 
size  and  for  provision  for  convenient  and 
safe  accefs  thereto  by  pedestrian  and  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Public 
Roads  Adxniuistrutlon.  Such  construction 
likewise  may  Include  the  purchase  of  such 
adjacent  strips  of  land  of  limited  width  and 
primary  Importance  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauty  through  which  highways 
are  constrxicted.  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Public  Roads  Administration. 

STATrwFNT  or  Policy-  A  Policy  on  Safety 
Rest   Aseas   roR   the   National   System    of 

iNTtaSTATE  AND   DErE.N.SE   HIGHWAYS 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
regarding  sufcty  rest  areas  along  the  Inter- 
state System  is  that  worked  out  cooperatively 
with  the  committee  on  planning  and  design 
policies  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  It  was  adopted  by  letter 
ballot  of  the  States  on  April  30.  1958.  A 
marked  copy  of  this  policy  U  attached. 

Improvement  of  the  Interstate  System  to 
meet  the  approved  design  standards  will  re- 
sult In  a  system  of  controlled  access  high- 
ways, and  In  the  Interest  of  s.ifety  and  con- 
venience to  the  motoring  public,  safety  rest 
areas  are  necessary. 

Safety  rest  areas  are  off-roadway  spaces 
with  provisions  for  emergency  stopping  and 
resting  by  motorists  for  short  periods,  in- 
cluding short-time  picnic  use  In  addition  to 
parking  of  vehicles  for  short  periods. 

Safely  rest  areas  as  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  are  not  to  be  planned  for  use 
as  local  parks.  They  are  not  to  be  developed 
for  group  picnics  and  recreational  actlvltlep 
but  such  recreational  purposes  are  to  be 
served  by  providing  connections  to  local. 
State,  and  national  parks  or  other  recrea- 
tional areas  In  the  same  manner  as  at  any 
other  public  crossrood. 

As  part  of  a  controlled  access  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System,  safety  rest  areas 
should  be  fenced  where  necessary  to  main- 
tain control  of  access  and  to  prevent  com- 
mercial encroachment. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958 
coveHng  Incentives  to  the  States  for  control 
of  advertising  along  the  Interstate  System 
was  enacted  subsequent  to  the  distribution 
of  the  attached  mimeographed  policy  to  the 
States  for  letter  ballot. 


KxcxaPTS  FsoM  a  Policy  on  Safftt  Rest 
Ajucas  fos  the  National  Systxm  or  Intes- 
statk  ano  Dbfxnse  Highways  or  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Planning  and  Dksicn  Policies, 
Amesican  Association  of  State  Highway 
OrricLALs,   Decembes   1957 

statement  or  polict 

Rest  areas  are  to  be  provided  on  Inter- 
state highways  as  a  safety  meature.  Safety 
rest  areas  are  off-roadway  spaces  with  provi- 
sions for  emergency  stopjilng  and  resting  by 
motrjrlsts  for  short  periods.  They  have  free- 
way-type entrance  and  exit  connections, 
parking  areas,  benches  and  tables,  and  may 
have  toilets  and  water  supply  where  proper 
maintenance  and  supervision  are  assured. 
They  may  be  designed  for  short-time  picnic 
use  In  addition  to  parking  of  vehicles  for 
short  periods.  They  are  not  to  be  planned 
for  use  as  local  parks. 

Areas  for  family  leisure  picnics,  active 
recreation,  waterfront  activities,  or  overnight 
camping  are  not  to  be  developed  as  a  part 
of  an  interstate  highway.  Connections  to 
local,  State,  and  national  pnrks  or  other 
recreational  areas  near  an  Interstate  high- 
way are  to  be  made  at  interchanges  In  the 
same  manner  as  at  any  other  public  cross- 
road, 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  general,  a  sufficient  number  of  sites 
should  be  planned  along  the  highway  to  rea- 
sonably accommodate  the  safety  rest  needs 
of  interstate  highway  travelers  and.  further, 
to  encourage  drivers  to  use  them  as  a  safety 
mea.'ure  to  break  long  periods  of  travel. 
Safety  rest  areas  should  be  provided  so  that 
In  combination  with  other  stopping  oppor- 
tunities within  or  near  cities  and  at  service 
facilities  on  crossroads  with  Interchange  con- 
nections, there  preferably  will  be  facilities 
available  for  short  stops  alx)Ut  every  one-half 
hour  driving  time. 

6;tes  are  to  be  located  to  avoid  conflict 
with  divergent  traffic  movements  to  and  from 
other  access  connections  and  to  provide 
linear  space  along  the  highway  for  adequate 
advance  warning  signs. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  planned  de- 
velopment of  many  small  to  moderate  size 
safety  rest  areas  rather  than  a  few  more 
expansive  areas.  Tlie  size  of  a  specific  site 
should  be  governed  by  the  topography  and 
existing  natural  boundaries  and  also  the 
likely  liumber  of  vehicles  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  serve  the  estimated  traffic  volumes 
for  1975. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  parking  space  Is  to  be  of  adequate  size 
and  arrangement  to  accommodate  the  antici- 
pated number  of  vehicles.  Parking  spaces 
may  be  parallel,  diagonal,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  roadway  through  the  parking  area,  as 
the  site  conditions  may  suggest,  and  of  suita- 
ble dimensions  to  permit  reasonable  pas- 
senger access.  The  roadway  through  the 
parking  area  Is  to  be  of  sufficient  width  for 
maneuvering  the  vehicles  in  parking  and  un- 
parklng.  Separate  parking  spaces  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  may  be  advantageous. 
They  shall  t>e  surfaced  with  a  suitable  all- 
weather  surfacing. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  safety  rest  area  is  a  part  of  a  controlled 

access  highway  and  should  be  fenced  where 
necessary  to  maintain  control  of  access  or  to 
prevent  commercial  encroachment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  a  heavily  traveled  route  with  cities 
close  together,  at  least  one  site  on  each  road- 
way may  be  desirable  between  two  sizable 
cities.  Distances  between  sites  may  vary 
from  10  or  15  miles  on  heavily  traveled  inter- 
state highways  In  well -developed  areas  to  20 
or  30  miles  or  more  on  lightly  traveled  Inter- 
state highways.  Through  sparsely  settled 
areas,  distances  between  sites  may  be  longer. 


State  tourist  or  Information  centers,  the 
service  of  which  would  be  optional  to  motor- 
ist.?, might  well  be  combined  with  a  safety 
rest  area. 

State    Action    Needed    To    Ban    Billboauds 
[From  the  Oregon  Statesman  of  April  5. 

1958) 
A.«^EUming  Presidential  approval  of  the 
highway  bill  to  expand  Federal  aid  for  high- 
way construction  it  will  be  up  to  Oregon  to 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  offered  bonus 
for  restriction  of  billboards  on  the  Interstate 
System.  The  bill  carries  a  provision  by  which 
Spates  applying  such  a  restriction  will  have 
their  portion  of  Federal  grants  for  highways 
increased  In  an  amount  from  one -half  to  1 
percent  of  the  total.  This  is  obviously  bait 
to  obtain  State  action  to  preserve  roadside 
beauty.  Tills  p:an  was  adopted  rather  than 
direct  Federal  action  in  order  to  respect 
States'  rights. 

Oregon  shouldn't  hesitate  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  billboards  and  restrict  informa- 
tional signs  on  these  highways,  not  merely 
because  of  the  bonus  which  is  offered  but  be- 
cause our  roadsides  shouldn't  be  cluttered 
with  billboards,  especially  those  along  the 
major  highways  which  will  carry  the  heaviest 
volume  of  travel.  TTie  present  tolerance  on 
the  Baldock  freeway  for  example  should  be 
terminated. 

This  amendment  was  offered  by  Senators 
KucHEL,  of  California,  and  NEtn3ERGEH,  of 
Oregon.  They  had  a  hard  fight  to  win  over 
the  billboard  lobby  which  blocked  such  a 
provision  in  committee  In  the  previous  ses- 
sion. Garden  clubs  are  credited  with  offset- 
ting the  pressures  of  the  billboard  Interests 
this  year.  Now  they  must  concentrate  their 
strength  In  State  legislatures  to  make  the 
ban  effective.  They  might  make  a  start  by 
psklng  candidates  for  the  legislature  how 
they  stand  on  this  Issue. 


(From  the  Reader's  Digest  of  May  1958 J 

Lets    Keep    Billboards    Oft    Oub    New 

Highways 

(ByHolman  Harvey) 

Two  years  ago  the  American  people  ordered 
for  themselves  a  new  $40  billion  transconti- 
nental highway  system  which  will  traverse 
all  48  States.  Four-lane,  six-lane  and  ei^ht- 
lane  highways  are  being  designed  with  every 
safety  feature  known  to  modern  roadbuUd- 
ing.  Along  the  network's  entire  41,CX)0  miles, 
no  single  traffic  light  or  stop  sign  will  im- 
pede the  motorist.  No  railroad  and  few 
highway  grade  crossings  will  endanger  the 
through  traffic;  the  new  system  will  under- 
pass or  overpass  almost  all  other  roads. 
Three-fourths  of  it  will  run  through  un- 
cluttered, unspoiled  country,  opening  a  won- 
derland of  scenic  beauty  to  traveling  Ameri- 
cans.    It  will  truly  be  an  American  marvel. 

But,  section  by  section,  as  this  system  is 
completed,  billboard  crews  will  roll  up  with 
hammer  and  pastepot  to  erect  their  signs  and 
ruin  the  landscape — unless  Congress,  Joined 
by  the  States,  says,  "Leave  these  roads  alone." 

As  this  is  written,  a  bitter  behind-the- 
scenes  struggle  is  taking  place  in  Congress 
to  determine  whether  these  magnificent 
highways,  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost,  are  to  be 
defaced  by  billboard  advertising,  or  whether 
a  Federal  law  will  be  passed  in  time  to  pro- 
tect them  from  disfigurement. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem.  Ever  since  the 
United  States  began  seriously  to  build  mod- 
ern highways  some  30  years  ago,  billboard 
advertising  has  moved  in  to  blight  them. 
There  have  been  battles  over  the  Issue,  but 
the  biilboardists  have  largely  won  them. 

Consider  first  United  States  Route  1.  which 
runs  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  I  know  of  no  Important  section 
of  this  once-great  highway  which  Is  not  dis- 
figured   today.     The    approaches    to    Boston 
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and  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  become  verita- 
ble billboard  alleya.  Between  Waahlngton 
and  Baltimore,  a  40-mlle  stretch,  there  are 
2.500  billboards.  (Because  of  the  numerous 
accidents  on  this  highway  Washington  news- 
papers once  named  It  "Old  Bloody.  ")  In  Flor- 
ida, from  Daytona  Beach  to  Miami,  the  clut- 
ter grows  progressively  worse. 

The  billboard  scourge  Is  pandemic  all  over 
the  United  States.  Running  between  Sara- 
toga Springs  and  Lake  George.  In  some  of 
upper  New  York's  most  scenic  country.  Is 
once-lovely  Route  9.  Today  billboards  cor- 
rupt wonderful  vistas  on  every  hand.  Even 
the  great  State  turnpikes  may  not  be  Im- 
mune. The  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council 
reports,  for  Instance,  that  hundreds  of  bill- 
boards are  mushrooming  up  on  the  pre- 
sumably protected  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 
Turn  south.  In  the  historically  romantic 
Suwannee  River  country  of  Florida  there  are 
today  60  billboards  per  mile.  In  Kentucky, 
a  new  bypass  on  U.  S  27,  near  Somerset, 
already  bristles  with  signs  to  waylay  tourists 
en  route  to  Lake  Cumberland  and  Kentucky's 
many  beauty  spots. 

Spot  roadside  surveys  of  billboard  adver- 
tising have  Just  been  completed  by  the  Wis- 
consin division  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  The  AAA  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  billboard-control  legis- 
lation.    Here   are  some  figures: 

On  U.  S.  14,  between  Madison  and  Ore- 
gon— a  stretch  of  7'i  miles— there  are  now 
86  signs  northbound  and  88  signs  south- 
bound. On  an  18-mlIe  section  of  U.  S.  12 
between  Mlddleton  and  Sauk  City,  in  the 
treasured  Dells  country,  there  are  144  signs 
southbound.  162  signs  northbound.  On 
another  stretch  of  only  2.7  niile.s  from  Lake 
Delton  to  Wisconsin  Dells,  there  are  122  signs 
southbound,  99  northbound. 

Moving  westward,  the  blight  progresses. 
In  Arizona,  on  Route  66  between  Wlnslow 
and  Flagstaff,  a  most  wondrous  stretch  of 
western  country,  billboards  make  It  dlfllcult 
In  places  to  see  the  landscape.  Much  tlie 
same  is  true  of  Routes  60  and  70  between 
Phoenix  and  Globe. 

In  Calllornia  the  story  Is  similar.  I  quote 
an  editorial  from  the  Pine  Cone,  of  Carmel, 
Calif  ,  written  last  November:  "The  new  free- 
way that  will  go  over  the  Sierra  on  Highway 
40  has  no  protection  against  billboards.  The 
mountain  scenery  will  be  despoiled.  The 
highway  from  Mojave  to  Las  Vegas,  once  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  desert  drives  In  the 
West,  has  become  a  billboard  eyesore. 
Throughout  the  State,  wherever  the  taxpay- 
ers have  built  fine  highways,  the  billboard 
companies  have  been  allowed  to  cash  In  on 
the  captive  audience  that  uses  them.  Shall 
we  allow  them  to  deface  for  their  private 
profit  the  great  new  system  of  Federal  high- 
ways?" 

The  chief  target  of  this  question  Is  the 
p>owerful  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  It  represents  some  700  billboard 
companies  which  sell  signs  in  more  than 
15,000  cities  and  towns.  They  are  constantly 
alert  to  threatened  State  or  Federal  legisla- 
tion. When  hearings  on  billboard  legisla- 
tion are  held  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees, lawyers,  politicians,  and  many  substan- 
tial businessmen  hasten  to  Washington,  and 
back  home  persuasion  Is  brought  quietly  to 
bear  on  Congressmen. 

The  billboard  Industry  Is  growing,  not  de- 
clining. Last  year  it  chalked  up  its  14th 
consecutive  year  of  increasing  profits,  selling 
some  *204  million  worth  of  billboard  space. 
Last  fall  Its  leaders  announced  a  new  pro- 
gram (cost:  $300,000)  to  "tell  the  truth"  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  deffeat  pending 
Federal  legislation.  They  engaged  one  of 
America's  largest  public-relations  firms  to 
augment  their  own  staff. 

True,  the  despoliation  of  American  high- 
ways Is  not  entirely  due  to  the  OAAA.  The 
association  claims  to  represent  90  percent  of 


the  "organized"  billboard  industry.  By  this 
It  means  that  It  Is  organized  to  sell  advertis- 
ing on  a  national  basis.  It  says  that  It  con- 
trols 350.000  billboards.  This  means  that 
minions  of  roadside  billboards  are  non- 
OAAA.  But  the  effect  on  the  motorist  Is  the 
same.  For  the  OAAA  has  led  the  long  legis- 
lative battle  to  block  any  antlblllboard  law. 
Under  OAAA  leadership  all  billboards  flour- 
ish. 

Meanwhile,  a  Trendex  News  Poll  last  year 
showed  that  65  9  percent  of  Americans  inter- 
viewed favor  billboard  control  on  the  new 
Interstate  Highway  System.  So — what  Is 
being  done  about  If 

At  this  writing,  three  antlblllboard  bills 
are  pending  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  nine  are  before  the  counter- 
part committee  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  most  drastic  bill  was  Introduced 
by  Representative  Robert  Half,  of  Maine  It 
provided  that  unless  a  State  agreed  to  keep 
billboards  off  Its  section  of  the  Interstate 
System  It  would  not  get  any  Federal  aid. 
This  aroused  a  storm  of  oi)pr^ltlon  from 
Congressmen  sensitive  to  the  preservation  of 
State  sovereignty.  Pending  In  the  Senate  Is 
a  proposal  penalizing  a  State  by  a  five  per- 
cent withholding  of  Federal  funds  If  It  falls 
to  control  roadside  advertising.  This  has 
aroused   opposition   for    the   same    reason 

To  overcome  the  objection  to  penalties, 
other  bills  provide  a  financial  incentive  to 
States  which  cooperate.  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger  of  Oregon  would  give  a  State 
three  qu.-irters  of  one  percent  additional 
Federal  contribution  for  cooperatioi'.  Con- 
necticut Scn.-itors  Prescott  Bush  and  Wil- 
liam PuRTELL  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  Jointly  Introduced  a  similar 
bill.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  of  California 
would  give  a  State  one  percent  additional. 
The  bills  provide  varlovisly  for  control  from 
600    to    750    feet    from    the    roadside. 

Many  national  organizations  are  pressIYig 
Congress  to  enact  controls  at  this  session. 
They  Include  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
A.SFOclatlon,  the  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs,  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  American  Nature  Association,  and  the 
Audubon  Society. 

Especially  active  are  the  Pennnylvanla, 
New  Jersey,  and  California  Roadside  Coun- 
cils, which  are  conducting  letter-writing 
campaigns  to  national  billboard  advertis- 
ers, using  the  slogan,  "I  favor  the  firms  that 
favor  the  scenery."  Union  OH  Co  .  Gulf  Oil 
Co.,  and  Bulck  have  re.sponded  favorably,  as 
has  the  Carllng  Brewing  Co.  Union  Oil's 
president  wrote:  "As  a  company  serving  the 
motoring  needs  of  the  fjeneral  public.  It  did 
not  make  good  sense  to  continue  tn  use  an 
advertl-slng  method  which  was  becoming  of- 
fensive to  many  of  our  customers." 

Bitter  fights  have  been  waged  In  State  leg- 
islatures, but  seasoned  fighters  for  billboard 
regulation  are  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  a  hand  after  30  years 
of  failure  by  the  States  to  Initiate  adequate 
action.  "I  believe."  said  President  Elsen- 
hower In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
early  thLs  year,  "that  Federal  legislation  on 
the  subject  Is  necessary  to  assure  effective 
State  action." 

It  Is  possible  that  some  sort  of  compromise 
Federal  measure  may  have  been  passed  by 
the  time  you  read  this — as  part  of  a  funds- 
authorization  bill  for  the  new  highway  pro- 
gram. Whether  or  not  It  will  provide  effec- 
tive control  will  have  to  be  watched.  Mean- 
while, all  those  who  are  concerned  for  the 
beauty  of  our  roadways  should  be  heard 
from  In  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  Is  there 
that  the  battle  against  the  billboard  lobby 
will  be  won  or  lost — a  battle  of  conslderabls 
historic  importance  to  America. 


NEED    FOR    ADDITIONAL    FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
grave  congestion  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  New  York  and  other  States.  It  Is  an 
old  axiom  that  justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied.  Overcrowded  court  calendars 
impair  the  enjoyment  of  the  Individ- 
ual's rights  to  fair  and  Impartial 
Ju.stice. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  through  its  committee  on 
courts  of  superior  jurisdiction  and  its 
committee  on  Federal  legislation,  has 
issued  an  out.standing  report  on  the 
need  for  additional  Judges,  and  urges 
that  the  bills  which  are  pendlnu  before 
Congress,  dealing  with  this  subject,  be 
expeditiously  pa.ssed 

The  report  eloquently  and  in  great 
detail  spells  out  the  reason  for  the  great 
delays,  particularly  because  of  the  in- 
adequate number  of  judges,  especially 
in  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
I  urgently  commend  the  readina;  of  the 
report  to  all  my  colleague.s.  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  is  concerned  in  this 
matter. 

I  deeply  feel  that  It  requires  expedi- 
tious and  immediate  action  as  a  matter 
of  most  urgent  public  necessity. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  coiisent  that  the 
Joint  report  of  these  two  committees  of 
the  As.sociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beini{  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRo. 
as  follows: 

The  A-ssociatiom  or  the  Bah  of 

THE  CiTT  or  New  Yokk. 

Nev)  York.  N  Y. 

Joint  Report  or  CoMMrrrE*  on  Cocar*  or 
StTERioR  Jurisdiction  and  CoMMimr  ok 
Federal  Legislation  on  S  420,  H  R  3813, 
8  L'863.  S  2864,  and  H  R  985,  3391,  and 
3814.  and  S   1340.  H   R   3369 

STATEMENT    OF    BILXS    DI.SCrs.5ED 

The  committees  have  been  asked  to  report 
on  certain  bills  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  calendar  congestion  In  our  Federal  court*. 
These  bills  are  as  follows: 

S  420  and  H.  R  3813  provide  for  addi- 
tional Judgeships  for  45  districts  and  3  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal.  This  report  concerns 
Itself  only  with  those  sections  of  the  bills 
providing  for  Judgeships  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York  and  the 
second  court  of  appeals.  8  420  provide*  for 
1  additional  circuit  Judge  on  the  second 
circuit.  Increasing  the  circuit  Judges  from 
6  to  7:  4  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Increasing 
the  district  Judges  from  18  to  22;  and  2 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  increasing  the  district 
Judges  from  6  to  8.  H  R  3813  Is  similar 
except  that  It  would  provide  for  2  additional 
circuit  Judges  on  the  second  circuit.  In- 
creasing the  circuit  Judges  from  6  to  8. 

8  2863  provides  for  1  additional  Judge  on 
the  second  circuit.  4  additional  dutrlct 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  and  2  additional  Judges  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  New  York.  It  Is  thus  similar 
to  8.  420.  but  relates  only  to  those  courts. 
8  2864.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  August 
30.  1957,  relates  only  to  those  courts,  but 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  only  1  addi- 
tional Judge  to  each  of  the  3  courts. 
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H.  R  S301  and  3814  provide  that  chief 
Judges  In  circuit  and  district  courts  shall 
ce.ise  to  serve  as  such  up>on  reaching  the  age 
of  70  H.  R.  985  as  Introduced,  had  the  70- 
year  limitation  As  It  passed  the  House  on 
M.y  21  1957.  the  age  had  been  amended 
from  70  to  75. 

S  13  50.  H  R  33C9  pro\  Ides  for  an  Incrtase 
In  the  per  diem  allowance  to  visiting  Judg's 
from  tlS  to  $25. 

Recommendation 

We  support  the  foregoing  bills,  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  afBrmativc  action  With 
respect  to  them. 

With  rerpect  t«j  the  number  <<f  the  addi- 
tional judges  tu  be  ))ruvidcd,  we  recummcnd 
the  enactment,  if  pofsbiie.  of  H.  H.  3313. 
which  embodies  U>e  recouitninduliuns  of 
Die  Judkciiil  cunXircnce  of  2  addltlutuil  cir- 
cuit Judges  fur  tne  second  circuit.  4  addi- 
tional dt^trlci  judges  fur  the  B<julhern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  2  bddltlonal  dLUict 
Judges  for  the  eat>tern  district  of  New  Y^  rk 

We  exprefcs  a  preference  for  H  R  985.  as 
amended,  which  provides  that  chief  Judges 
In  circuit  and  dl(.lrlct  court  fehall  c:ase  to 
serve  ^.n  such  upon  re^tchin;;  the  uge  oX  75. 

DISCUSSION 

1.   The  cryivrj  ne'-d  for  addxtional  fud^r^ 

The  vast  number  of  cares  pending  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  districts  of  New  York 
makes  Impossible  the  early  disposition  cf 
cases  by  trial  '  and  argues  persuasively  for 
the  creation  of  .^dcllt:onal  Judgcchlps  '  The 
Judicial  C>  iifcronce  has  continually  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  4  addltloncl  Jucje- 
Fhlps  In  the  8<3Uthern  district  ar.d  2  addi- 
tional Judges  In  the  easte.'n  diftrUt. 

It  h.as  often  been  riated  that  a  more 
effective  u-e  of  judlcl.Tl  manpower  would 
alone  be  fumclent  to  br.ng  the  culend;  r^  cf 
the  Federal  courts  up  to  date  We  believe 
that  EU'-h  ftrps  alone  are  not  sufn.'lent. 

In  the  D'f^trlrt  Court  fnr  the  Southern 
District  of  New  Ycrk.  herculean  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  in  an  (jrgr'.nlzed  at- 
l.ick  upon  calcnd.ir  b;)ttlenccks  have  rerulted 
In  M  substantial  reduction  of  cases  on  the 
civil  ciilendars. 

A  new  calendar  control  fcy.'-.tem  was  In- 
auguraUd  on  October  3.  1956  The  calen- 
dar was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cal- 
endar commission  and  two  Judges  were  as- 
signed to  s  calendar  term  of  the  court  It 
was  the  <  bject  ve  In  this  part  to  screen 
every  pending  case  on  the  five  civU  calendars 
and   by   tills  means   to   weed   out   cases   Uiat 


'  In  the  southern  dl.'trlct  of  New  York,  the 
median  time  Inteival  from  filing  to  dls|x>6l- 
tlon  by  trial  wa.s  28  8  months  In  1957  This 
time  interval  was  reduced  from  39  3  months 
in  1956  and  from  4S  9  months  In  i;'55  TTie 
Interval  from  Issue  to  tri.d  whs  17  4  months 
In  1957.  down  from  30.3  months  in  1950.  In 
the  eastern  district  the  median  time  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  tried  increased  from  17.3 
months  In  1948  to  an  alltlme  high  of  56  7 
In  1957  TTio  time  Interval  In  1957  was  the 
longest  of  any  district  court.  The  median 
Interval  from  icsue  to  trial  went  from  9  4 
months  In  1048  to  37  2  In  1957.  also  the 
largest  Interval  nationally. 

'On  June  30.  1956.  there  were  8.205  civil 
ca^es  pending  m  the  southern  dLstrlct  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1957.  6.790  civil  cases  were 
commenced  and  5.426  terminated  Tlius  on 
June  30,  1957.  there  were  8  569  civil  cases 
pending.  In  addition,  on  that  date  there 
were  pending  1.002  criminal  cases,  an  In- 
crease of  494  over  the  total  cases  of  the  pre- 
vious years.  In  the  eastern  district  there 
were  2.588  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30. 
1936.  During  the  calendar  year  1957.  1.307 
civil  cases  were  commenced  and  1.385  ter- 
min»t«d.  leaving  2.500  cases  pending  on  June 
30.  1957.  In  addition.  500  criminal  cases 
vc.-c  p.^ndlng  on  June  30.  1957. 


were  destined  to  be  settled,  to  narrow  the 
areas  of  conflict  between  litigants,  and  to 
engage  In  such  pretrial  activities  as  time 
would  allow.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
have  been  widely  publicized  and  unani- 
mously approved. 

In  9  months,  every  single  one  of  the  total 
of  7.229  cases  on  tlie  courtK"  civil  calendars 
was  called.  As  a  result,  at  Uie  conclusion  of 
the  January  1957  term.  Uie  total  number  of 
cases  pending  on  all  of  the  civil  calendars 
was  806  ' 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  H-Jo]  tion  of  this  new  procedure  Is  the 
complete  answer  to  calendar  congestion — we 
tlilnk  not.  In  :.dditlon  to  the  stapgerlng 
volume  of  civil  caw*,  the  southern  djttrlct 
of  New  York  h.is  a  eub-tantlal  criminal  cal- 
endar which  in  many  lnstfinc?»s  must  have 
priority  over  civil  cares.  There  are  18  Judges 
In  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
Criminal  cases  re:iulre  the  time  ol  between 
2  to  6  jud.;es  in  the  calendar  and  trial  purts. 
In  acta.::'  n.  1  Judf^e  is  astlgncd  to  the  clvil- 
motion  part  and  another  having  completed 
a  motion  part.  Is  In  chambers  The  number 
of  Jud7(*«.  therefore,  available  to  try  civil 
ceres.  Is  thus  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
tjie  \oljn:e  of  new  cnses  pl.iced  on  trial  cal- 
endars increases.  Although  the  calendar 
part  ."^erves  the  function  of  wcedinjj  out  cases 
whicli  »iil  not  come  to  uial.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  actually  trying  those 
cn.^es  marked   "ready". 

Nor  Is  t.'ie  number  of  these  cp.'se"?  the  fo'.e 
guide  t')  a  deiernilnation  as  to  v.lietlfcr  addi- 
tional Judg-s  are  ncccrsary  In  the  Bculh- 
ern  dUtr.ct  of  New  York  there  are  many 
udni  rally  sultj.  CiVil  r.ntitru.'t  aciions.  stock- 
holders' derlv.Ttive  actloiis.  and  other  com- 
mercial cn.res  some  of  which  v.lll  require 
months  to  ti-y.'  For  each  case  a  Judge  must 
be  t.cd  up.  Tying  up  a  Ju'.ge  In  the  trial  of 
a  long  care  results  In  an  increase  In  tlie 
backlog  of  shor*.?r  crses  to  be  tried  ty  the 
mn-lnli.g  Jut'ges.  It  thculd  be  not^d  that 
the  fouthern  district  hfis  more  con.plicated 
and  time-consuming  I'tlgatlon  than  almost 
any  other  district  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  trial  dc-l?.y  Is  the 
assignment  of  visiting  Judges  from  dl.trlcts 
with  rel.it. vely  current  cflcndars,  to  thore 
dL-itrlcLs  with  concerted  cilcndirs.  V.'e  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  helpful  practice.  In  order  to 
maxim.Ee  the  benefits  from  this  practice  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  an  Increase  In 
the  per  diem  allowance  to  visiting  Judges 
from  $15  to  $25.  In  accordance  wi'h  S  1040. 
H  R.  3309  However  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  t^-mporary  assignment  of  visiting  Ju:!ges 
represents  a  permanent  solution. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  tl-e  district 
court  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York 


It  should  be  noteJ  that  there  is  a  d's- 
tlnction  between  "cates  pending"  and  "cases 
on  the  civil  calendar  "  For  example,  on  June 
30.  1P56.  there  were  on  the  civil  calendar  In 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  1.800 
cases  During  the  year  1,705  new  cases  were 
added  and  2.684  cases  were  removed  leaving 
821  cases  on  the  civil  calendar  on  June  30, 
1957.  However,  pending  cases  Increased  In 
the  period  from  8.205  to  8  569  and  the  821 
cases  on  the  civil  calendar  had  been  screened 
and  It  must  be  assumed  that  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  these  cases  will  be  tried  than  was  the 
case  with  re«pect  to  tjases  on  the  civil  calendar 
prior  to  the  new  calendar  control  system. 

«  Ol  the  5.790  civil  cases  instituted  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  3.871  were 
private  civil  cases,  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  979  admiralty  svilts;  1.626  Jones  Act 
(Seaman  s)  cases:  1.163  diversity  personal 
Injury:  202  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
cases:  and  93  patent  suits.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 1.919  clvU  cases.  940  were  cases  where 
the  United  States  was  a  party,  574  as  plain- 
tiff, and  36C  as  defendant. 


now  draws  upon  the  services  of  retired  Judges. 
The  Labors  of  the  retired  judges  have  been  of 

considerable  help  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  court.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  however, 
to  assume  that  these  Judges  wUl  be  "vUh  t^e 
court  always.  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
court  has  allocated  a  permanent  portion  of 
the  work  to  them,  there  Is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion that  full-time  Judges  are  necessary  to 
carry  that  portion  of  the  load.  Retired 
Judc^es.  as  v  siting  Judges,  should  only  be 
called  upon  to  relieve  the  temporary  lx)ttle- 
necks  that  may  develop  In  the  calendars. 
To  depend  upon  them  for  more  is  unfair 
and  at  bett  a  temporary  exprdlent. 

The  calendar  situation  alone  argues  the 
ne'd  for  add'tlonal  Judges  in  the  sjuthern 
district  of  New  York  Yet  there  are  per- 
haps oth?r  equally  compelling  reasons.  Ft 
example,  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  ca«e 
load  hr-8  made  It  almost  Impossible  for 
Judges  to  Indulge  In  the  lurury  of  reflection.- 
The  demands  for  more  trials  and  quicker 
declfions  have  Imposed  an  arduous  work 
program  on  the  court.  Many  Judges  hfve 
Indented  their  dissatisfaction  with  prersures 
to  decide  c.n.'^es  q  lickly  rather  than  w?n. 
Mirny  hive  complained  that  there  Is  no  lei- 
sure to  think  about  their  labors  and  deplore 
t.ie  volume  of  work  which  makes  Impossible 
r.dcquate  research  of  the  many  complicated 
lej;al  questions  presented  for  decision 

Another  reason  for  Increasing  Judicial 
manpo-ver  was  pointed  up  as  a  result  of  the 
Installation  of  the  new  calendar  practice  in 
the  Fouth?rn  district  of  New  York.  It  ap- 
peared that  on  each  Fuccesrive  call.  car?s 
theref-ire  believed  Impocslble  of  setile- 
ment  were.  In  fact,  settled.  The  calendar 
call,  to  the  extent  to  which  time  permitted 
pretrial  settlement  work  on  the  part  of  the 
partlclpctinj  Judge,  developed  Into  an  impor- 
tant Instrum.cnt  In  the  settlement  of  cases. 
It  has  shown  clearly  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded and  more  leisurely  pretrial  settle- 
ment procedure  permitting  a  Judge  to  bring 
together  both  sides  for  a  more  thoroughgo- 
ing discvission  of  the  l.?Fue.=  .  and  a  more  com- 
plete e.iploratlon  of  settlement  possibilities. 
At  the  moment,  however,  there  Is  InstifRclent 
m^-nj-ower  to  engage  In  this  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

The  calendar  situation  on  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  reveals  the  need  for  addi- 
tional J  idgcs  there  too.  There  are  now  six 
Judgeships  in  that  district.  Cn  June  30, 
1C57.  Ihere  were  pending  2.510  civil  cases." 

The  ne-^d  for  additional  circuit  court 
Judges  in  the  second  clrcu  t  secrris  to  us 
al.-o    to    t>e   proven.      Two    additional    circuit 


■^  The  Incoming  caseload  per  Judgeship  in 
the  southern  district  of  322  cii.ses  in  1957  wt.s 
86  cases  above  average  Pending  civil  cases 
per  Judgeship  on  June  30.  1957.  was  476 
whereas  the  national  average  was  241.  It 
should  be  rei>eated  here  that  there  are  now 
18  Judges  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  Tlie  creation  of  1  additional  judge- 
ship would  merely  decrease  the  excess  of 
Incoming  cases  per  Judge  over  the  general 
average  from  86  to  69:  it  would  merely  de- 
crease the  pending  civil  cases  per  judgeship 
on  the  aforementioned  date  to  451.  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  241. 
The  creation  of  4  additional  judgeships 
would  still  not  put  the  southern  district  on 
a  par  with  the  general  average;  It  would 
decrease  the  excess  of  Inciomlng  cases  per 
Judge  over  the  general  average  to  22:  It 
would  decrease  the  pending  civil  cases  per 
Judgeship  on  June  30.  1957  to  263.  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  241. 

•  This  represented  a  decrease  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957  from  2.588.  TTils  small  re- 
duction resulted  mainly  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  calendar  call  which  resulted  In 
many  settlements  and  eliminated  consider- 
able deadweK)d. 
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Judges  have  been  recommended  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  ^Conference  Report.  Sep- 
tember 1957.  p.  6.) 

Extra  sessions  have  been  required  and  the 
court  has  been  forced  to  call  upon  district 
court  as  well  as  retired  circuit  court  Judges 
In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  its  current  work.' 
pmrthermore.  It  seems  clear  that  in  the 
event  district  court  Judgeships  are  In- 
creased in  the  southern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  New  Yorlc.  a  rise  in  the  appellate 
caseload  Is  Inevitable.  It  v,  .ukl  appear  to 
be  almost  impossible  for  thj  scconU  circuit 
to  keep  Its  calendars  from  falling  behind  in 
the  event  that  the  caseload  is  Increased, 
unless  additional  judges  are  provided. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted,  therefore, 
that  the  proi>osals  for  increasing  Judges  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  New 
York  and  the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals by  4.  2,  and  2  additional  Judgeships 
respectively,  to  relieve  the  chief  Judges  of 
their  administrative  responsibillUes  when 
reaching  75  years  of  age.  and  to  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  per  diem  allowance  to 
visiting  Judges  from  $15  to  $25.  should  be 
ajsproved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation.  Rich- 
ard W.  Hogue.  Jr..  Chairman:  Newell 
G.  Alford.  Jr  :  Alan  J.  B.  Aronsohn; 
Stuart  K.  Barnes;  Alfred  Berman: 
Paul  J.  Chase;  Richard  E.  Erway;  Alan 
R.  Flnberg;  Edwin  L.  Gaspcrlni;  Dan- 
iel H.  Oreenberg;  Claude  E.  Hamil- 
ton, Jr.;  Mark  F.  Hughes;  Joseph  S. 
Iseman;  Norton  I.  Katz;  Peter  L. 
Keane;  David  M.  Levltan;  Eugene  H. 
Nlckerson;  Herbert  Prashksr;  Williiim 
I.  Rlegelman;  Jacob  J.  Rosonblum;  L. 
Harrison  Thayer.  II;  C.  Dlckerman 
Williams.  Committee  on  Courts  of 
Superior  Jurisdiction:  John  F.  Dool- 
Ing,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Samuel  Becker; 
Emile  Zola  Berman;  Robert  P.  Beshar; 
Albert  C.  Blckford;  John  Pate  Carson; 
William  F.  X.  Geoghan,  Jr.;  Jerome 
Gotkln;  E.  Laurence  Gulyassy;  Wil- 
liam Eldred  Jackson;  Florence  M  Kel- 
ley;  Harold  H.  Levin;  Joseph  A.  Mac- 
chia:  Walter  R.  Mansfield;  Allen  F. 
Maulsby;  Willlani  Clarke  Morris; 
Maurice  Rosenberg:  Edward  J.  Ross; 
B.  Leo  Schwartz;  Woodson  D.  Scott; 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.;  Samuel 
J.  Silverman. 


NEED  OP  PUBLIC  DEFENDERS  FOR 
INDIGENT  DEFENDANTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  basic  constitutional  guaranties  is 
that  in  all  criminal  prcsecutions  the  ac- 
cused shall  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  his  defense.  To  supplement  the 
work  being  done  by  private  orRanizations 
and  to  provide  this  lepal  service  in  ca.scs 
where  there  is  no  private  organization 
undertaking  the  task,  on  February  13  I 
introduced    for    myself    and    the    senior 


'  Between  1952  and  1957  the  number  of 
cases  filed  in  the  second  circuit  had  in- 
creased from  350  to  533  and  In  1955  reached 
the  high  of  581.  There  were  ponding  on  June 
30.  1956.  282  cases.  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  cases  were  commenced  and  459  termi- 
nated, leaving  pending  388  on  June  30.  1957. 
This  circuit  has  had  for  many  years  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  per  Jud^e  of  any  of 
the  courts  of  appeals.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1957.  the  court  had  89  cases 
commenced  per  judge  as  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  54.  Even  If  the  2  additional 
circuit  court  judgeships  provided  for  by  S. 
420  and  H.  R  3813  are  created,  the  cases  com- 
menced per  Judge  would  be  66,  or  12  above 
the  national  average. 


Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Ke- 
FAUVERl,  S.  3275,  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

As  attorney  general  of  New  York 
State,  I  had  develop>ed  a  program  to  pro- 
vide public  defenders,  initially  for  youths 
under  21.  but  later  to  be  expanded  to 
everyone  requiring  the  service^  Nine 
other  States  and  several  municipalities 
have  public-defender  systems.  I  have 
felt  that  this  protection  Should  be  made 
available  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  public  defender  is  a  public  official, 
po.id  from  the  public  trea.sury,  serving  as 
counsel  for  a  defendant  financially  un- 
able to  provide  private  coun.sel.  He  is, 
in  effect,  the  counterpart  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, and,  like  him.  serves  the  cause  of 
justice  in  our  society. 

I  have  received  an  interesting  and 
constructive  commentary  on  the  pro- 
'posal  written  by  a  gifted  young  man. 
Jerrold  I.  Ehrlich,  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lic defender  committee  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  I  commend  Mr.  Ehr- 
licii's  comments  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
addressed  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  beinq;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oidercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foIlov,s: 

Yale  UNivr.R.srrr  Law  BrnooL, 
New  Haven,  Coiin.,  April  11.  1958. 
H  jn.  Jacob  Javits. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Honoradle  Javits:  Your  bill  (S. 
3275)  providing  for  a  public  defender  to  rep- 
resent Indigent  accused  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  is  followed  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  here.  The  need  for  some  tyji* 
of  defender  program,  private  or  public,  is 
apparent.  An  accu.'-ed  Is  entitled  to  more 
tluin  mere  representation;  he  Is  entitled  to 
adequate  representation.  It  Is  not  always 
possible  to  provide  adequate  representation 
under  the  appointed  counsel  system.  Not 
all  lawyers  are  familiar  with  criminal  law. 
If  appointments  lu-e  made  only  from  the 
small  group  of  criminal  lawyers  an  undue 
biu-den  Is  placed  upon  this  email  group.  If 
apixslntments  are  made  frum  the  li.it  of  all 
lawyers  who  practice  t>efore  the  Federal 
courts,  many  will  be  appointed  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  criminal  law  practice  and  lack 
the  time  to  learn.  In  such  case  the  de- 
fendant is  not  truly  represented. 

A  public  defender,  within  a  very  short 
time  would  become  expert  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law.  If  he  is  not  that  when  ap- 
pointed. His  Indigent  clients  would  be  well 
represented  and  tlie  administration  of  Jus- 
tice would  be  more  efflcient.  The  work  of 
the  prosecutor  and  Judges  should  be  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  an 
experienced  attorney   whom   they   respect. 

One  of  the  advantages  to  your  bill  Is  that 
It  Is  flexible  enough  to  utilize  and  support 
an  adequate  voluntary  or  private  defender 
organization.  These  organizations  meet  the 
same  needs  as  the  public  defender  but  are 
subject  to  less  criticism.  Some  of  these 
like  the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  Job  for  a  number  of 
years  and  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
replaced. 

A  permanent  organization,  such  as  a  pub- 
lic or  private  defender,  can  make  effective 
use  of  law  students  within  Its  district.  In 
this  county,  law  students  through  this  or- 
ganization do  much  of  the  Investigation  and 
research  needed  by  the  New  Haven  County 
Public  Defender.     This  Is   valuable   training 


for  the  law  students  participating  aa  It 
trains  them  In  lawyerly  case  preparaUon 
on  both  theoretical  and  practical  levels.  It 
enables  the  public  defender  to  give  a  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  service  to  Indigent  ac- 
cused which  would  not  be  possible  without 
student  support,  considering  the  salary  paid 
by  the  State. 

This  organization  has  also  made  Itaelf 
available  to  assigned  counsel  in  the  local 
district  court  through  Judge  Robert  P  An- 
derson, but  in  terms  of  actual  service  ren- 
dered It  Is  sporadic  and  incomplete  This 
sterris  mostly  from  the  difficulty  In  working 
with  many  different  attorneys  The  attor- 
ney without  prior  experience  with  our  or- 
ganization Is  reluctant  to  rely  on  our  work 
and  we  are  un&ure  of  exactly  how  much  any 
given  attorney  wants  us  to  do.  It  Is  possible 
that  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  a 
more  satisfactory  working  arrangement  can 
be  reached  with  assigned  counsel  but  It 
could  never  achieve  the  efTlciency  of  our 
work  with  the  public  defender 

One  Item  not  Included  In  your  bill,  but 
of  great  lmix)rtance  In  practice  Is  the  need 
for  competent  Investigatory  help  for  the 
public  defender.  A  Inne  attorney  Is  usually 
severely  handicap}>ed  by  his  inability  to 
completely  Investigate  a  ciise  while  the 
prosecutor  has  the  services  of  a  highly  effl- 
cient detective  force  In  the  person  of  the 
Fi'deral  Bureau  of  Invest It^atlon  —  plus  the 
subpena  power.  S<jme  of  the  larger  private 
and  public  defender  offices  have  detectives 
on  their  staffs  and  this  should  be  provided 
for  the  bu.sier  Judicial  districts.  A  provlblon 
for  meeting  such  expenses  on  a  per  diem 
basla  sliould  be  made  for  the  smaller  offices. 
Representation  not  grounded  upon  thorough 
preparatory  investigation  will  fall  ahurt  of 
our  ideal  of  equal  Justice. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

JcaaoLo    Ehrlich. 


PROPOSED  REFUGEE  RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  party  to  a  most  dramatic  .set  of 
circumstances,  which  emphasizes  the 
urgent  need  for  refugee  relief  legislation. 
By  something  that  we  might  have  done 
in  Congress  we  could  have  supplied  other 
than  a  grim  ending  to  a  very  .sad  story, 
which  I  should  like  to  make  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  time,  by  relating  It  to 
the  Senate. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  to  me  by  a 
constituent.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Winner,  of 
Interlaken.  N.  Y.  It  concerns  her  niece 
and  her  niece's  11-year-old  son.  refugees 
from  Hungary,  who  fled  to  Austria 
shortly  after  the  1956  revolution. 

In  Vienna  this  Hungarian  refugee — 
whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  K.  because  her 
name,  for  rea.sons  which  I  will  explain, 
cannot  be  disclosed — had  two  occupa- 
tions, workinK  as  a  seamstre.ss,  which  she 
did  com^mendably,  and  waiting,  waiting 
for  the  papers  which  would  permit  her 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  to  free- 
dom. 

Mrs.  Wigner  writes  that  her  niece  "In- 
quired very  many  times  at  the  consulate 
about  the  fate  of  her  request,  where  she 
always  not  the  reply  that  she  still  will 
have  to  wait  for  a  little  longer." 

Then  there  was  more  waiting.  Finally, 
a  letter  came.  In  the  meantime  she 
and  her  son  left  Vienna  broken-hearted 
and  were  taken  back  to  Hungary.  Aa 
Mrs.  Wigner  writes: 

They  succumbed  finally  to  the  penmaslons 
of  the  Hungarian  Legation  In  Vienna  to  re- 
turn to  Budapest. 
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Mrs.  Wigner  contlnuea: 

We  are  very  sorry  about  this  turn  of  their 
fate  because  they  would  have  deserved  a 
much  better  one  Indeed.  TTiey  both,  but 
particularly  Mrs.  K.  gave  evidence  of  a  real 
pioneer  spirit  as  they  defied  every  hardship 
and  privation  during  the  past  16  months  for 
the  prospect  of  a  free  life  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Of  her  son  It  was  the 
objective  opinion  that  he  Is  showing  serious 
abilities  and  he  had  the  burning  desire  to 
study  and  work  here  In  America. 

The  Communists  have  sent  an  ambulance 
for  her  and  have  taken  them  back  with  great 
satisfaction  and  Joy. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  you,  dear  Sen- 
ator, how  we  feel  not  only  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  but  also  t>ecause  the 
Communists  are  using  such  cases  with  good 
effect  to  weaken  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  resist  communlsta. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  can  do,  which  we  are  not  do- 
ing. Memt)ers  of  Congress  in  this  body 
and  in  the  House  talk  about  the  anti- 
Communist  struRBle,  and  about  how  vital 
it  is,  but  in  regard  to  which  we  are  taking 
very  little  action. 

We  have  the  furt..er  duty  of  regu- 
larizing the  status,  as  United  States  resi- 
dents, of  .some  25.000  Hungarian  anti- 
Communist  refugees.  This  proposed 
legislation  should  be  expeditiously  con- 
sideied  and  enacted  into  law. 

Still  unresolved  is  the  modernization 
of  our  immigration  statutes  to  conform 
to  the  present  national  interest,  by  writ- 
ing into  them,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  and  also  as  recommended  in 
proposed  legislation  which  I  and  many 
other  Senators  are  sponsoring,  perma- 
nent provisions  for  a  minimum  number 
of  refugees  to  be  admitted,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  ad  hoc  situations  which  we 
had  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian  refu- 
gees, but,  instead,  a  law.  under  which  we 
can  act  and  give  haven  to  refugees. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  long 
overdue  a  thoroutjh  overhaul  of  the  un- 
wieldy, unfair,  and  discriminatory  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  which 
both  our  national  conscience  and  our  na- 
tional policy  require.  The  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  based  on  a  census  38 
years  old  and  on  an  outmoded  concept, 
requires  drastic  reappraisal  and  revision. 
That  system  is  based  on  that  old  census, 
notwithstanding  that  three  censuses 
have  intervened  since  then.  Certainly 
the  world  must  consider  this  only  as  be- 
ing in  the  nature  of  a  punitive  measure, 
not  an  appropriate  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive discretion.  Together  with  otiier  col- 
leagues I  have  joined  in  trying  to  get 
something  done  about  it.  particularly 
with  respect  to  reviewing  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  modern 
times. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  large  part  to 
play  in  answering  the  challenge  of  how 
we  can  answer  the  Mrs.  Ks  and  the  chil- 
dren who  reluctantly  turn  away  from  our 
clased  door  and  return  downcast  to  their 
grim  Communist  homelands. 

Mr.  F>resident.  this  should  trouble  our 
national  conscience,  and  it  certainly  con- 
stitutes a  grave  defect  in  our  national 
PKjlicy  in — and  I  wish  I  could  find  even 
stronger  words  to  describe  It — the  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death  and  survival  which 
we  face  in  the  world  today. 


TWO  GREAT  LIBERALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Two 
Great  Liberals."  written  by  Raymond 
Moley  and  published  in  Newsweek  of 
May   5.    1958. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Moley  points  out 
the  liberal  characteristics  of  two  of  our 
great  former  Presidents,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Herbert  Hoover.  I  subscribe 
heartily  to  his  description  of  tho.«e  Presi- 
dents as  being  among  our  greatest  Amer- 
ican   liberals. 

Those  who  write  about  American 
history  have  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
referred  to  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  liberal 
than  they  have  referred  to  Herbert 
Hoover  as  a  liberal. 

I  believe  that  basically  the  great  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  Moley's  article  is  to  es- 
tablish more  firmly  in  the  American 
mind  the  basic  liberal  characteristics  of 
Herbert  Hoover's  philosophy.  I  believe 
that  any  true  student  who  reads  history 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
genuine  sense  Herbert  Hoover  must  be 
listed  as  one  of  our  all-time  great  Ameri- 
can liberals.  Mr.  Hoover  recognized,  be- 
fore he  was  President,  during  his  Presi- 
dency, and  since  then,  that  the  antith- 
esis of  l)eing  liberal  in  Government  is 
the  amalgamation  of  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  politicians,  and  Mr.  Hoover 
stood  fast  against  the  building  of  politi- 
cal pomp  and  political  power  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

President  Hoover  recognized  and  he 
still  recognizes  that,  evil  as  is  monoF>oly 
power  and  economic  monopoly,  an  even 
greater  evil  is  political  monopoly,  be- 
cause so  long  as  democracy  functions  in 
a  Republic  such  as  ours,  sooner  or  later 
the  various  branches  of  Government  and 
Congress  can  take  action  to  curtail  and 
destroy  efforts  to  regulate  economic 
monopoly.  But  there  is  no  escape  from 
political  monopoly,  once  it  has  been  es- 
tablished, except  by  surrender  or  revo- 
lution. 

I  salute  Mr.  Moley  for  his  perspicacity 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Herbert 
Hoover  repre.-^ent  two  kindred  spirits 
dedicated  to  the  real  American  concept 
of  liberalism. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Has 
there  not  been  a  great  change  in  what 
is  the  real  conception  of  a  liberal  during 
the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  change  on  the  part  of  some  Americans 
in  being  too  willing  to  accept  as  liberal 
those  things  which  basically,  normally, 
and  historically  should  be  considered 
tyrannical;  yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  called  our  attention 
to  this  very  important  editorial  and  has 
placed  it  in  the  Record.  I  hope  Senators 
will  read  the  editorial  and  reflect  on  it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  agree  with  me  that  too  much 
government  is  being  centralized  in  Wash- 
ington. The  centralization  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  tends  to  take  from 


the  Individual  citizens  the  liberty  which 
should  characterize  their  everyday  lives. 
Is  not  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
statement  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  en- 
tirely correct.  What  distresses  me  is 
that  frequently  today  we  find  people 
parading  under  the  mantle  of  liberalism, 
but  seeking  to  destroy  liberalism  by  con- 
centrating too  much  political  power  in 
the  Central  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
alwaj's  felt  that  I  am  a  hberal  myself, 
because  I  believe  in  individual  freedom, 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  work  at  a 
job  of  his  choice,  and  to  do  the  things 
which  he  desires  to  do  so  long  as  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others.  But  very  few  people  give  me  any 
recognizance  as  a  liberal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said  is 
true.  Any  student  of  history  who  will 
read  the  writings  of  great  patriots  hke 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, or  the  two  illustrious  former  Presi- 
dents who  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
Moley  article.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Her- 
bert Hoover,  must  arrive  at  the  basic 
conviction  that  those  things  are  liberal 
which  tend  to  circtimscribe,  rather  than 
tend  to  build  up,  the  political  power  of 
the  Central  Government,  The  false 
philosophy  of  some  of  our  latter-dcy  pre- 
tenders to  the  rank  of  liberal  would 
actually  turn  back  the  clock  of  human 
history  to  the  days  of  economic  feudalism 
and  political  totalitarianism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Great  Liberals 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Herbert  Hoover's  The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  Is  a  part  of  a  massive  labor  over  the 
past  14  years,  examining  and  directing  the 
examination  of  millions  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  famine  relief.  Out  of  that  labor  has 
come  this  reappraisal  of  Mr.  Wilson — a  work 
of  admiration,  respect,  affection,  and  com- 
passion. 

Its  significance  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  author,  who  by  circumstances  and 
tradition  was  of  another  political  party, 
shares  the  same  deep  Ideals  of  constitutional 
government,  of  international  Interdepend- 
ence and  responsibility,  and  of  profound 
humanitarian  Instincts.  This  reveals  how 
alike  then  were  the  deep  roots  of  the  two 
political  parties.  The  two  Presidents  were 
liberals  In  the  traditional,  hallowed  meaning 
of  that  word — a  word  now  larcenotisly  appro- 
priated by  American  collectlvlsts. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  Incomparably  prepared  to 
portray  the  Incredible  ordeal  through  which 
Mr.  Wilson  was  fated  to  pass  on  his  way  to 
bitter  frustration,  defeat,  and  death.  For 
Herbert  Hoover  worked  abroad  many  years, 
knew  foreign  problems  as  an  expert,  and  un- 
derstood them  not  as  a  tourist  or  a  diplomat, 
but  as  a  participant  "In  their  dally  life  and 
work."  He  knew,  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  not,  the 
racial,  national,  and  economic  hatreds  and 
rivalries  born  of  centuries  of  conquest,  in- 
justice, and  depression.  He  realistically  ap- 
praised how  deeply  in  Europe  were  imbedded 
selfishness,  cruelty,  and  materialism — the 
original  sins  of  mankind. 

THE    INCREDIBLZ    VXTKDTTt 

He  served  In  a  special  capacity  close  to  the 
war    President    and    was    able    to   see    those 
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vlcloua  forcet  coll  about  Mr.  Wilaon's  Idealis- 
tic eflortB  and  paralyze  the  Intentlona  and 
objectives  of  "the  only  nation  since  the  Cru- 
sades to  flght  other  people's  battles  at  her 
own  gigantic  loss." 

Mr.  Wilson's  terrible  burdens  Included  the 
tremendous  administrative  task  that  in*^v- 
itably  resU  upon  a  President.  There  were 
also  problems  with  the  20  naUons  which 
had  declared  their  Independence  and  set 
up  governments.  Communist  Russia,  then 
as  now,  was  a  malign  force.  Millions  of 
starving  people  had  to  be  fed;  and  cruel 
moves  by  France  and  Britain  to  starve 
Germany  finally  had  to  be  resolved  by  the 
strength  of  the  President  alone.  There  was 
the  agonizing  effort  to  compel  England. 
France,  and  Italy  to  accept  the  League  of 
Nations,  despite  the  cynicism  and  deceit  of 
Lloyd  George.  Clemenceau.  and  Orlando. 
Finally,  there  was  the  effort  to  mobiUise  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  against 
partisan  attacks.  Any  one  of  these  prob- 
lems would  have  burdened  a  man  to  the  ut- 
most. Collectively,  they  were  an  ordeal 
through  which  perhaps  no  other  states- 
man has  ever  pa.3sed. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  to  meet  these  problems 
In  Ignorance  of  all  but  4  of  7  secret  treaties 
made  by  the  major  sdlles.  These  not  only 
would  have  nullified  many  of  the  •Four- 
teen Points  and  the  subsequent  addresses" 
of  Mr.  Wilson  which  the  allies  had  adopted, 
but  would  have  carved  up  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Asia. 

THE    LASTING    FRtHTS 

Throughout  this  account  there  lo^ms  up 
the  fine  figure  of  Mr.  H  jover  himself— the 
flgliter  for  humanitarian  causes  who  deeply 
felt  the  suffering  of  a  war-torn  population, 
the  administrative  genius  who  brought  effi- 
ciency to  relief,  the  wise  adviser  and  loyal 
servant  of  his  Chief. 

Could  this  ordeal  and  frustration  have 
been  different,  had  Mr.  Wilson  been  more 
compronilttlng.  more  willing  to  Indulge  in 
political  expediency,  more  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others?  Who  can  tell  how  much 
Mr.  Wilson  could  have  conceded  without  los- 
ing all? 

Mr.  Hoover  polnU  out  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
efforts  ajid  Siicrihce  did  spread  his  Ideals 
over  the  world,  where  they  still  ferment  in 
the  growth  of  free  InBtltutiona.  There  will 
always  remain  In  the  memory  of  mon  the 
fact  that  two-score  nations  threw  off  their 
yokes.  And  the  memory  of  men  will  cherish 
the  fact  that  the  United  Stntes  carried  on 
the  greatest  battle  ever  conducted,  unsel- 
fishly, against  famine  and  pv  tilence.  No 
one  has  portrayed  these  lasting  fruits  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  ordeal  as  has  Herbert  Hoover  In  this 
dedicated  book. 


RANDALL  REPORT  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
3-minute  rule  during  the  morning  hour, 
that  I  may  address  the  Senate  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  8  (m)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor,  there  has  now  been  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  by  Clar- 
ence D.  Randall,  the  President's  special 
assistant,  a  report  on  international 
travel.  It  is  a  splendid  summation  of  the 
work  to  increase  and  improre  interna- 
tional travel,  a  work  which  has  been  go- 


ing on  most  actively  shicc  1953.  At  that 
time,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  conducted 
hearings  on  the  subject  which  opened  up 
its  critical  Importance  as  a  most  con- 
structive aspect  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  and  as  an  elementary  freedom  In 
the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Randall  has  made  a  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  on  the  .subject  which 
will  be  an  important  incentive  to  action 
in  and  outside  Government  for  a  long 
time.  ALSO,  his  report  has  emphasized 
the  great  importance  of  tourLst  travel 
from  abroad  to  the  United  States  in 
which,  if  anything,  the  possibilities  for 
growth  are  even  greater  than  they  are 
for  travel  by  United  States  tourists 
abroad. 

There  Is  vital  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Congress  in  facilitating  international 
travel,  both  as  a  stimulant  to  our  own 
and  the  Free  World's  economy  and  as  a 
powerful  influence  for  peace  and  free  in- 
institutions. 

Two  major  resolutions  are  pending  be- 
fore Senate  committees  upon  which  the 
Randall  report  confirms  actions  to  be  ur- 
gently required.  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
both  resolutions.  The  first  is  Senate 
Concunent  Resolution  44,  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  proposes  to  give  Congres- 
sional sanction  to  exchanges  in  a  recip- 
rocal basis  of  a  .substantial  number  of 
touri.sts  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries.  The  reso- 
lution emphasizes  exclianges  of  students, 
trainees,  teachers,  professors,  and  other 
leaders  in  fields  of  specialized  skills  and 
knowledge.  When  adopted,  the  resolu- 
tion will  give  a  basis  for  activity  in  the 
executive  department  on  a  larger  scale 
to  implement  the  agreement  made  on 
this  subject  between  Ambassador  Lacey 
of  the  United  States  and  Ambassador 
Zaroubin  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1958,  and  will  also  establish  the 
basis  for  seeking  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

Otherwise,  the  executive  department 
has  no  Congres.sional  sanction  for  the 
agreement  made  between  Ambassador 
Lacey  and  Ambassador  Zaroubin.  Also, 
there  will  be  no  legislative  basis  for 
seeking  appropriations,  unless  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  59, 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, seeks  to  establish  1960  as  Visit  U.  S. 
A.  Year.  This  resolution  has  widespread 
approval  from  the  United  States  travel 
industry. 

The  objectives  of  both  these  resolu- 
tions are  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
fmdings  of  the  Randall  repoii.. 

In  addition,  a  whole  list  of  other  rec- 
ommendations requiring  Congressional 
action  is  included  in  the  rec>ort,  and  I 
propose  to  introduce  legislative  meas- 
ures shortly  carrying  out  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Briefly  stated,  these  recommendations 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Increasing  duty-free  allowanca 
to  $1,000  every  6  months  for  United 
States  tourists  returning  home. 


Second.  Increasing  the  duty-free  al- 
lowance to  $200  every  6  months  for  for- 
eign visitors  coming  to  the  United  States. 
Third.  Lowering  the  out-of-the-coun- 
try  requirement  from  48  to  24  hours  and 
extending  this  relaxation  to  entry  from 
all  countries,  Including  Canada,  for 
Americans  to  return  tourist  allowance. 

Fourth.  Allowing  tou'-ists  to  import 
trade -marked  articles  for  personal  use 
within  the  usual  allowaiices  without  the 
consent  of  the  o\*  ner  of  the  trade  mark. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  coun- 
tries like  Fiance. 

Fifth.  Permitting  United  States  resi- 
dents who  hire  automobiles  in  the  t)order 
countries  of  Canada  and  Mexico  to  make 
Incidental  crossings  into  the  United 
States  in  the  rental  car  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  or  bonding,  a  very  handi- 
capping requirement. 

Sixth.  ETxtending  the  life  of  United 
States  pa.ssports  to  3  years,  with  a  3 -year 
renewal,  instead  of  the  present  2  years. 

Seventh.  Elimination  of  the  statutory 
requirement  that  travelers  In  transit 
comply  Willi  immigration  requirements, 
upon  undertakings  by  carriers  for 
prompt  departure  satisfactory  to  the 
Immi;,Tration  and  Naturalisation  Service. 

ElKhth.  RoKularlzing  the  procedures 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Im- 
mi;,'ration  and  Naturalization  Service 
relating  to  the  waiver  of  visa  require- 
ments for  emergency  situations  by  delet- 
irig  the  word  "unforeseen"  from  the 
statute. 

Ninth.  On  a  reciprocal  basis,  exempt- 
ing foreign  tourists  from  having  to  pay 
domestic  transF>ortation  taxes  in  the 
United  States. 

Tenth  Eliminating  the  requirement 
that  departing  nonresident  foreign  na- 
tionals earning  no  revenue  file  income- 
tax  returns  or  obtain  clearance  cortlfl- 
cation. 

This,  again,  is  a  requirement  which 
should  be  eliminated  on  a  reciprocal 
basLs,  and  with  which  tourists  like  those 
from  the  United  States  and  other  places 
are  not  vexed. 

I  .shall  Introduce  proposed  Implement- 
ing legislation  pertainmg  to  every  one 
of  these  recommendations. 

I  point  out  two  things.  First,  the  nicest 
kind  of  foreign  aid  Is  travel.  American 
travelers  are  spending  $2  billion  a  year. 

Aside  from  all  the  attributes  of  good 
will  In  people-to-people  contacts 
through  the  use  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  ambassadors,  without  pmy- 
ment  to  them,  as  we  do  to  our  own  diplo- 
mats, there  is  tlie  fundamental,  rock- 
bottom  proposition  that  those  $2  billion 
a  year,  largely  spent  abroad,  are  the 
finest  kind  of  foreign  aid. 

Second,  if  we  attract  vi.sitors  to  the 
United  States,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  fifth  largest  industry  In 
the  United  States,  which  Is  the  travel 
Industry.  Travel  ranks  fifth  among  In- 
dustries In  almost  every  one  of  the  48 
States.  It  provides  $26  billion  a  year 
In  consumer  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

I  point  out  that  even  my  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  supposed  to  tw  a  rich 
State,  has  in  tourism  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  suppoit  for  many  towns  and 


villages  In  the  northern  area  of  the  State. 
That  is  true  of  one  place  or  another  in 
the  State  of  almost  every  Senator. 

So  I  shall  introduce  propKJsed  legisla- 
tion to  this  end,  and  I  strongly  urge 
prompt  action  by  Congress  to  implement 
the  splendid  report  by  Clarence  Randall 


PROPOSED  LABOR  LEGISLATION- 
EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH  AND  THE  BOSTON 
DAILY  GLOBE 

Mr.  MANSFIEI D  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  excellent  editorials 
pertaining  to  the  proposed  labor  legisla- 
tion on  which  hearings  are  currently 
l>eing  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  The  editorials  exhibit 
the  same  confidence  which  I  have  that 
during  this  .session  the  committee  will 
report,  and  the  Fenate  will  probably  pass, 
an  effective  and  fair  labor  bill. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IPromtheSt  Louis  Post -Dl.spatch  of 

Mays.  19581 

In  M^y.  Not  NovtMBr* 

Labor  legislation  in  this  session  of  Con- 
(rress  appears  suFpended  somewhere  between 
the  Members'  recognition  that  reform  Is  de- 
sirable and  their  fear  that  It  Is  controverbial 
In  an  election  year. 

One  sound  pier-  of  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  week,  but  only  t>ecause  It  was 
not  strictly  labor  legislation,  and  because 
I>emocratlc  Leader  Johnson  opposed  all  ef- 
forts by  Republican  conservatives  to  amend 
It  Into  a  general  bill  The  measure  requires 
reporting  on  all  major  welfare  funds.  Tlie 
need  for  that  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Douglas  committee  before  the  McClellan 
rackets  Investigators  went  over  the  same 
ground. 

But  there  Is  a  host  of  labor  measures  which 
also  ought  to  be  passed.  Though  labor 
leaders,  like  buslnesfmen  and  everyone  else, 
object  to  Government  Interference,  they  are 
beginning  to  show  some  Inclination  to  co- 
operate with  Congress  rather  than  leave  the 
field  wide  open  to  antilabor  efforts 

Recently  the  AFL  CIO  gave  Senate  leaders 
a  10-polnt  program.  It  wovild  permit  the 
Labor  Department  to  make  public  the  finan- 
cial reports  of  unions  The  reports  would 
be  checked  and  falsity  or  embezzlement  could 
be   punished. 

Labor's  plan  at  least  goes  In  the  same 
direction  as  the  comprehensive  labor  pro- 
gram drafted  for  President  Eisenhower  by 
Secretary  of  L.Tbc>r  Mitchell.  This  would  re- 
quire exhaustive  reports.  It  would  prohibit 
secret  deals  between  employers  and  union 
offlcers.  It  would  redefine  secondary  boy- 
cotts. In  fairness  to  labor.  It  would  permit 
strikers  to  vote  along  with  their  replace- 
ments on  representation  Issues  In  a  struck 
plant. 

A  good  deal  of  the  administration  pro- 
gram has  been  Incorporated  in  a  milder  bill 
by  Senator  Kennedt.  of  Massachusetts.  This 
also  would  entail  reports,  require  secret 
elections  In  some  cases,  prohibit  secret  deals 
and  permit  strikers  to  vote.  Ironically, 
Senator  Kennedy  was  criticized  both  by 
OOP  conservatives  and  by  some  labor 
leaders. 

Yet,  as  one  Senator  told  reporters,  "How 
the  hell  do  they  expect  us  to  get  up  and 
argue  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
having  elections  by  secret  ballot?"  Labor 
also    must    know    by    now    that    legislation 


would  be  more  effective  than  APTr-CIO  ex- 
pulsion In  cleaning  up  such  unions  as  the 
Teamsters.  As  for  the  Old  Guard  Republi- 
cans, their  hope  of  passing  antilabor  legis- 
lation now  Is  nil  and  they  know  It. 

Tlie  Kennedy  prop>osals  offer  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  harsh  action  or  to  no  action 
at  all.  If  the  Senate  can  agree  on  that  pwint, 
timid  House  Members  looking  to  the  Novem- 
ber election  will  have  an  Incentive  to  act. 
For  the  voters  will  ask  why  Congressmen 
were  so  fearful  of  labor  reforms  that  the 
whole  country  knows   are   needed. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Dally  Globe  of  May  5, 

1958) 

Kennitdt  and  Labok  Bills 

Senator  Kennedy,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee,  today  begins 
hearings  on  a  harvest  of  bills  that  will  tax 
aU  his  statesmanship  If  adequate  legislation 
is  to  be  drafted  and  presented  for  passage 
to  the  Senate  before  June  10.  This  harvest 
is  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  of  labor  legis- 
lation now  in  force  that  followed  the  Mc- 
Clellan rackets  hearings.  To  thresh  the 
wheat  from  tliese  bills  and  exclude  the  chaff 
Is  the  Job  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  com- 
mittee.    It  is  a  monumental   one. 

Our  Junior  Senator  Is  well  suited  for  the 
task.  He  has  been  a  consistent  and  percep- 
tive friend  of  lalxjr  during  his  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  signing  tlie  report  of  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  he  indicated  that  he 
was  not  concerned  with  merely  making  a 
play  for  labor  backing.  Labor  leaders  who 
were  then  quick  to  snap  at  him  have  had 
reason  since  to  realize  that  his  balance  In  a 
trying  period  has  won  him  confidence  from 
t>oth  sides.  The  pessimism  expressed  by  the 
Knowland  forces  about  the  possibility  of 
future  legislation  this  year  must  be  re- 
garded  as  extremist  opinion. 

All  sides  want  corrective  labor  legislation 
this  year.  Labor  leaders  have  agreed  re- 
forms are  needed.  If  any  new  laws  are  to 
make  sense,  they  cannot  be  distorted  by  any 
faction  seeking  to  destroy  unionism  or  weak- 
en it  so  It  cannot  bargain  effectively.  The 
Knowland  amendments  to  the  bill  regulat- 
ing pension  and  welfare  funds  were  calcu- 
lated to  do  that  and  were  properly  thrown 
out  by  the  Senate,  which  then  voted  the 
fund   bill   unanimously. 

The  other  two  major  matters  now  to  be 
scrutinized  by  lawmakers  are  the  operation 
of  union  treasuries — which  are  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  pension  and  welfare  funds — 
and  elective  practices  within  the  unions. 
Forging  legislation  that  will  set  minimum 
standards  without  Imposing  a  disabling  ri- 
gidity will  tax  the  committee  members.  For- 
tunately, labor  Itself  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  come  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  long  recognized  the 
Issues  involved  and  the  delicacy  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  is  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
comprehensive  legislation,  and  he  hopes  to 
use  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  a  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  that  was  little  more 
than  a  union-busting  gimmick.  This  was 
the  provision  that  often  denied  a  striking 
worker  his  vote  In  a  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  election  while  granting  a  vote 
to  a  strikebreaker.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
the  clause  was  to  Install  unions  subservient 
to  management. 

Labor's  proposals  were  not  heard  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  framed.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's committee  will  hear  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives  and  will  pro- 
vide for  them  what  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  called  "an  honorable  ground  where  they 
can  meet." 

The  AFL-CIO  has  announced  its  intention 
to  submit  "constructive,  maturely  considered 
legislation,  directed  to  meeting  specific  dis- 
closed abuses  which  cannot  adequately   be 


dealt  with  without  governmental  help."  The 
federation,  wiiich  has  done  much  to  cleaa 
Its  own  house,  opposes  punitive  legislation. 
So  do  Senator  Kennedy,  his  committee,  and 
the  Nation  at  large.  Protective  legislation 
must  be  written,  and  It  must  be  written 
fairly. 

Uncle  DtrDLEY. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day,  May  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Case  or  Nrw  Jersey 

We  Americans  abhor  totalitarianism  In  all 
Its  forms — in  particular,  that  most  virulent 
of  all,  communl.sm.  But  I  trust  we  will  never 
make  the  mistake  of  falling  to  distinguish 
between  a  Communist  regime  imposed  upon 
a  conquered  country  and  the  unhappy  mil- 
lions subjected  to  Its  rule. 

The  attachment  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  goes  very  deep. 
Not  all  the  brutality  and  ruthlessness  of  the 
Soviet  conquest  has  succeeded  in  stamping 
out  their  devotion  to  the  ways  of  freedom 
and  national  Independence.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  submit  to  Communist  rule. 
But  the  extent  to  which  resistance  remains 
alive  was  evident  In  the  Poznan  revolt  and 
the  events  of  October  of  1956. 

Certainly,  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  lo  give  moral  support  to  the  people  cf 
Poland  wherever  possible.  And  In  the  loan 
and  credit  agreements  recently  negotiated, 
that  moral  support  takes  concrete  form  in 
arrangements  that  will  directly  benefit  the 
Polish  people. 

We  have  no  Illusions  about  the  character 
of  the  Gomulka  regime  and  its  basic  sub- 
servience to  Moscow.  But  by  our  actions, 
we  announce  to  the  world  that,  in  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  words:  "'We  are  not  Writing  off 
the  Polish  people  or  any  of  the  other  millions 
held   in   bondage   behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  ' 

For  167  years,  the  Polish  people  have  cele- 
brated on  May  3,  the  anniversary  of  their 
historic  constitution  of  1791.  a  charter  in- 
spired by  the  ideals  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  This  year  there  could 
again  be  no  public  celebration  in  Poland.  Ic 
Is.  therefore,  the  more  fitting  that  we  in  this 
body  pause  to  reaffirm  our  concern  and  our 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Poland  and  to 
express  our  confidence  that  the  indomitable 
Polish  spirit  that  has  triumphed  against  all 
difficulties  in  the  past  will  yet  triumph  again. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed,  and  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3683)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  impressive  reasons  why 
the  Senate  should  pass  Senate  bill 
3683,  the  Area  Redevelopuient  Act,  which 
I  have  cospon.sored.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douc- 
I.ASI  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Payne  1,  both  of  whom  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  distressed  areas  problem, 
have  developed  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

This  Is  not  an  antirecession  meas- 
ure, and  its  proponents  have  never 
claimed  that  it  was.  Those  who  oppose 
the  bill  on  the  ground  it  is  not  calculated 
to  meet  the  current  reces.sion  arc  attack- 
ing a  strawman  which  they  have  set  up 
lor  that  purpot^e. 

The  problems  of  tlie  chronically  de- 
pres.sed  areas  to  which  the  bill  addres.ses 
Itself  were  not  caused  by  the  recession, 
and  they  will  continue  to  plague  us  long 
after  the  recession  is  forgotten.  These 
areas  will  not  particularly  benefit  from  a 
general  reduction  in  unemployment 
levels.  A  quickening  of  the  business 
pulse  of  the  Nation  would  be  felt  only 
imperceptibly  in  the  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment and  stagnant  indu-^trial  activity  to 
which  Senate  bill  3683  is  directed. 

Outside  help  is  required,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  bring  about  recovery  in  the  64 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas  which  would 
be  aided  by  the  Douglas-Payne  bill. 
Such  help  has  been  called  for  by  many 
groups;  committees  of  the  Congress;  the 
Senate  itself,  in  passing  a  bill  2  years 
ago,  and  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  for  1956,  which  stated  that 
"the  fate  of  distressed  communities  is 
a  matter  of  national  as  well  as  local 
concern." 

The  same  Economic  Report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recommended  a  new  area -assist- 
ance program  for  communities  with  per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemployment. 
It  called  for  "bolder  measures." 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  3683  pro- 
vides these  "bolder"  measures. 

In  essence,  it  sets  up.  within  the  al- 
ready existinpr  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  which  would  lend  money, 
from  a  $100  million  revolvins  fund,  for 
Industrial  projects  in  redevelopment 
areas.  Moreover,  it  would  make  loans  for 
industrial  projects  in  rural  redevelop- 
ment areas  out  of  another  $100  milhon 
revolving  fund. 

Another  $100  million  revolving  fund 
could  make  public  facility  loans.  These 
loans  would  be  available  to  attract  new 
industry  to  areas  currently  without  suf- 
ficient water,  sewage  facilities  and  the 
like. 

The  Administrator,  or  Commissioner, 
of  the  program  could,  further,  make 
grants  for  public  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $75  million  a  year. 

Other  major  provision*  include  urban 
redevelopment  programs — exptanded  to 
InccMrporate  nonresidential  redevelop- 
ment, technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion programs,  and  vocational  training 


and  subsistence  payments  for  trainees 
under  rcadaptation  programs. 

Mr.  President,  New  Jersey  has  three 
surplus-labor  areas  which  fit  the  bills 
definitions,  which  permit  their  inclasion 
as  industrial  redevelopment  areas.  One 
of  these.  Atlantic  City,  is  classified  as  a 
major  area.  Long  Branch  and  Brldge- 
ton  are  so-called  smaller  distres'^cd  areas 
under  the  Labor  Depaitment's  deflni- 
tion. 

Why  are  they  eliKible,  ^:r  President? 
What  do  these  places  in  New  Jersey  have 
in  common  with  chronic  problem  com- 
munities in  other  areas? 

The  three  labor  markets  of  Atlantic 
City,  Bndf^eton,  and  Long  Branch  have 
been  cla.ssified  as  labor-surplus  areas  for 
more  than  3  years.  Atlantic  City  has 
been  classified  as  chronically  distressed 
since  1D52.  Bridgcton  and  Long  Branch 
have  been  so  classiflfHi  since  1954. 

Bridgeton,  for  example,  has  about  46 
percent  of  its  workin'^  population  in 
manufacturing.  As  the  Area  Employ- 
ment Expansion  Committee  has  pointed 
out.  a  considerable  volume  of  employ- 
ment has  been  lo.st  because  of  the  clos- 
ing of  several  garment  plants.  The  re- 
duction in  dredging,  because  of  the  de- 
pletion of  mature  oysters  and  the  lack 
of  demand,  has  curtailed  the  flshint^  in- 
dustry in  this  area.  The  amount  of  new 
employment  coming  into  the  area  has 
been  insufficient  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

The  Bridpeton  labor  market  includes 
all  of  Cumberland  County;  a  part  of 
Atlantic  County — Buena  Borou','h.  Buena 
Vista  Township,  in  part;  a  part  of  Glou- 
cester County— Franklin  Township  and 
Newfield  Bnroush:  and  a  part  of  Salem 
County — F:lmcr  Borough  and  Pitt^grcve 
Township.  Its  1955  population  is  esti- 
mated at  113.8G0.  Its  principal  centers 
are  Bridxeton.  Millville.  Vineland,  Pcnns 
Grove.  Woodstown.  and  Buena. 

The  Atlantic  City  labor  mark:'t  cur- 
rently has  a  work  force  of  some  60.000 
persons.  Atlantic  City  has  been  classi- 
fied  as  having  sub.stantial  unemploy- 
ment and  a  labor  surplus  since  1949  The 
only  alleviations  were  those  which  oc- 
curred during  war  periods  throuirh  mili- 
tary withdrawals  and  war-induced 
employment  expansion  in  other  areas 
But.  with  the  end  of  the  war.  the  labor 
surpluses  have  been  reestablLshed. 

Unemployment  is  consistently  high  In 
this  area  except  during  the  4  or  5  sum- 
mer month.s.  The  reason  is  quite  ap- 
parent when  It  is  realiz-d  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  workers  are  engaged  in  non- 
manufacturing  enterprises  primarily 
.serving  the  community,  which  is  a 
health  and  vacation  resort  and  a  con- 
vention center.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  rate  of  unemployment  rises, 
as  it  did  In  January  1957.  to  17  percent, 
and  in  January  1958.  to  17  1  percent. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

The  Long  Branch  labor  market  In- 
cludes Monmouth  County,  except  for 
Millstone  and  Upper  Freehold  Town- 
ships and  Allentown  Borough,  and 
Ocean  County,  except  for  a  part  of 
Pliunstead  Township.  It  has  a  labor 
force  of  some  114.900  persons. 

This  area,  too,  Is  primarily  a  raca- 
tion  resort.    Less  than  17  percent  of  the 


area's  employment  Is  In  Tnanufacturln(r. 
The  area  houses  considerable  tourist  re- 
sort business,  and  employment,  there- 
fore. Is  highly  se«.sonal.  The  major 
manufacturing  Industry  Is  apparel. 
There  is  other  light  manufacturing,  in 
the  electrical  machinery  Industry. 

Both  Atlantic  City  and  Lr)ni;  Branch 
are  greatly  in  need  of  diversification  of 
enterprises  and  industry  to  provide  more 
alternative  employment  during  the  non- 
summer  months. 

Mr.  President,  these  3  Areas  meet 
1  or  more  of  the  alternative  tests  of 
eligibility  for  designation  as  a  rede- 
velopment area  under  the  bill  as  follows: 

First  Twelve  p>ercent  of  unemploy- 
ment for  1  year  prcccdintj  application. 

Second.  Nine  percent  for  15  of  18 
months  preceding. 

Third.  Six  percent  for  18  of  24  months 
preceding. 

Fourth.  Fifteen  percent  for  6  months 
preceding — at  commissioners  discretion. 

Mr  President,  there  are  4  other  raajcH' 
areas  and  1  so-called  smaller  area  in  my 
State  which  are  presently  classified  as 
substantial  labor  surplus  areas,  but 
which  do  not.  as  yet.  meet  the  require- 
ments for  inclusion  as  redevelopment 
areas  under  the  bill.  They  are;  Newark. 
with  7  9  percent  unemployment  as  of 
March  1938;  Paterstin,  uith  9  3  percent; 
Perth  Ambody.  with  7  8  percent;  and 
Trenton,  with  9  percent  of  its  labor  force 
unrmployed  at  that  date.  A  smaller 
area.  Morristown-Dover.  with  a  percent- 
age of  6  5,  Is  New  Jersey's  other  labor 
surplus  district,  also  presently  Ineligible 
under  tlie  Douglas-Payne  bill.  I  ear- 
nestly hoF>e  that  none  of  these  areas  will 
reach  that  chronic  stage  where  only 
grants  and  loans  of  the  nature  provided 
by  the  bill  can  help  them  to  diversify 
their  industries,  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  and  technical  Information  to  ac- 
complish that  goal,  and  help  to  provide 
the  basic  economic  strength  to  adapt  to 
a  chanting  economic  scene.  But  this  bill 
would  provide  resources  on  which  these 
areas  could  draw  If  the  unfortunate 
necessity  should  ari.se. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  wasteful  of  our  re- 
sources, both  human  and  material,  to 
permit  the.se  chronic  economic  sores  to 
fester  any  longer.  One  of  the  moat  Im- 
pic.s.sive  portions  of  the  Senate  commlt- 
tees  report  deals  with  the  cost  of  de- 
pressed areas  in  terms  of  lowered  pur- 
chasing power,  lessened  contributions  to 
the  Nation  s  productivity  and  tax  rev- 
enues, and  huge  new  outlays  In  unem- 
ployment comjjensation  and  relief  claims. 

The  distressed  communities  need  help 
In  diapnoslng  their  Ills,  organizing  com- 
munity leadership  and  commercial  and 
financial  interests  to  Improve  facilities, 
as  well  as  assistance  in  building  new  In- 
dustrial sites. 

These  purposes  ran  be  aided.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  enactment  of  S.  3683. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  section  JO  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  It  incorpo- 
rates an  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cla«k)  and  I 
olTei-ed  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  provide  for  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  and  40-hour  week. 
The  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a 


substantial  majority  in  committee,  is 
similar  to  the  floor  amendment  which 
I  proposed  to  the  community  facilities 
bill  a  few  weeks  ago  and  which  was  ap- 
proved. It  means  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  must  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  immediate 
locality,  and  must  receive  time-and-a- 
half  for  more  than  40  hours"  work  In  a 
week. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  addlnp  this 
provision  to  the  pending  bill,  to  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill  and  to  other  legisla- 
tive measures  to  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, is  to  prevent  the  tise  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
drive  down  wage  rates  and  living  stand- 
ards where  such  resources  are  cflcred  to 
the  people  and  to  the  communities  in 
various  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  >ield  the  floor,  and  I 
su','gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OmCEin.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a:>k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
misunderstandin'j  in  the  Senate  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  conceining 
this  proposed  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  I 
have  received  several  letters  urging  me 
to  vote  for  this  bill  from  people  living 
in  industrial  communities  which  have 
unemployment  and  are  depressed.  These 
j)eople  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
bill  would  relieve  unemplorment  gen- 
erally, thus  helping  to  end  the  recession. 
Almost  Invariably,  the  letters  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  are  from  areas  that  do 
not  meet  the  mandatory  criteria  for  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  areas  established 
in  the  bill  and.  therefore,  would  not  re- 
ceive any  benefits  from  this  proposal. 
Someone  has  done  a  disservice  to  these 
l^eople  in  buildimr  up  their  hopes,  only 
to  have  them  disappointed  when  the 
truth  becomes  known. 

Even  some  of  the  witne^es  appearing 
at  the  subcommittees  hearings  were  un- 
der a  misconception  about  the  .scope  of 
the  bill.  1  ho.se  witnesses  described  local 
problems  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  the  belief  that  the  bill 
would  give  them  relief.  Examples  of  this 
misunderstanding  appear  on  page  5  of 
the  committee  reix)rt  where  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnes.ses  concerning  the 
cost  of  depressed  areas  is  summarized. 

The  witness  from  Minnesota  described 
the  situation  in  two  depressed  counties 
of  his  State,  namely.  C.iss  and  Beltrami 
Counties.  The  table  on  pages  44  to  46  of 
the  committee  report  shows  that  these 
counties  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
315  counties  with  the  lowest  living  stand- 
ards, and  it  is  assumed  that  the  300  coun- 
ties eligible  for  rural  redevelopment  as- 
sistance under  the  bill  would  be  chosen 
from  that  list  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  counties  in  Minnesota  that  would  re- 


ceive aid  under  the  bill.  In  addition,  the 
two  labor  surplus  areas  In  Minnesota  fail 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  industrial  rede- 
velopment assistance.  I  am  sure  that  the 
witness  from  Minnesota  did  not  realize 
that  none  of  the  areas  in  his  State  would 
receive  aid. 

The  witness  from  Illinois  described  the 
public  assistance  costs  of  31  depressed 
counties  in  southern  Illinois.  Yet,  only 
two  of  these  counties  would  receive  rural 
redevelopment  assistance.  Similarly,  the 
witness  from  Colorado  cited  the  effects 
of  unemployment  in  Walsenburg  In 
Huerfano  County,  Colo.  Again,  this 
is  an  area  which  would  not  receive  either 
rural  or  industrial  redevelopment  aid  un- 
der the  bill.  In  fact,  there  are  no  areas 
in  Colorado  which  would  receive  assist- 
ance. 

These  witnesses  were  presumably  ex- 
perts in  their  field,  and  yet,  they  had  mis- 
(^nsti-ued  the  effects  of  the  bill.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  general  pubhc  is  con- 
futed about  this  issue. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
40  sponsors  of  the  bill.  19 — almost  half — 
are  from  States  that  contain  no  areas 
that  would  receive  aid  under  the  bill  at 
tiie  present  time.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  Senators  justify  giving  aid 
to  select  groups  of  unemployed  in  other 
States,  but  not  for  the  unemployed  of 
Lhcir  own  Slates. 

It  is  understaiidable,  at  a  time  when 
we  ha.\e  over  5  million  unemployed,  that 
the  general  public  should  assume  that 
any  Federal  relief  program  would  apply 
acro.ss  the  board  and  not  to  just  a  select 
group  of  unemployed  workers  in  certain 
arbitrarily  designated  areas. 

The  be^ic  cause  for  this  discrimination 
among  the  unemploj-ed  is  the  arbitrary 
and  artificial  criteria  established  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  assistance.  Only 
thote  areas  that  meet  the  test  for  classi- 
fication as  indu.stiial  redevelopment 
aieas  or  rural  redevelopment  areas  can 
obtain  help.  Both  of  these  classifications 
are  based  on  illogical  standards.  First  of 
all.  I  shall  discuss  the  significance  of  the 
industrial  redevelopment  area  criteria. 

There  are  two  ways  to  construe  the 
language  of  the  bill  establishing  criteria 
for  eligibility  of  industrial  redevelopment 
areas.  ITiese  are  described  on  page  29  of 
the  report,  and  page  5,  section  5  la),  of 
the  bill. 

First.  The  Commissioner  may,  at  his 
discretion,  determine  that  a  given  area 
has  been  subject  to  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemplojTncnt  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  designate  that  area  as 
an  industrial  redevelopment  area. 

Second.  The  Commissioner  must  clas- 
sify areas  as  ehgible  if  they  meet  certain 
requirements  of  percentage  and  duration 
of  unemployment. 

Thus,  the  fiist  is  virtually  discretion- 
ary.   The  second  is  mandatory. 

The  question  of  what  areas  actually 
would  be  determined  eligible  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  In  my  judgment,  the  ad- 
ministration, except  possibly  in  election 
years,  would  confine  its  list  ol  eligible 
areas  to  those  which  are  mandatory.  I 
base  this  Judgment  on  the  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
industrial  loans — $100  million,  as  well  as 


the  administration's  reluctance  about 
this  whole  program.  This  latter  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's own  bill  would  limit  the  eligible 
areas  to  33,  as  compared  with  this  bill's 
70. 

The  alternative— that  is.  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  enlarge  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  the  discretionary 
test — is  worse,  in  my  opinion.  The  dis- 
cre*tion  is  almost  absolute.  The  tempta- 
tion, to  use  it  vi-idely  for  political  pur- 
poses, or  other  favoritism,  would  be 
irresistible. 

The  January  1958  estimates  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  showed  that  of  the 
4.494.000  then  unemployed,  only  565.000, 
or  12.6  percent,  worked  in  Industrial  re- 
development areas  covered  by  the  bill. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  aid  only  1  out  of 
every  8  persons  unemployed  la^  Janu- 
ary. It  is  true  that  the  bill  gives  the 
Administrator  discretion  to  include  al- 
most any  area  in  this  classification,  but. 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  amount  of 
funds  available  would  restrict  the  pro- 
gram to  areas  that  clearly  meet  the  cri- 
teria cf  specific  percentage  and  dura- 
tion of  unemployment. 

None  of  the  communities  in  the  States 
cf  Arizona,  Arkansas.  California,  Colo- 
rado. Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota.  Mississippi, 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexiex).  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon,  South  Car- 
olina. South  Dakota.  Utah.  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  meet  the 
mandatory  industrial  redevelopment 
criteria  and,  therefore,  would  not  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  believe  I  am  one  of 
the  Senators  to  whom  the  Senator  from. 
Arkansas  has  referred  as  among  those 
who  favor  the  bill — and  indeed  I  am  one 
cf  its  sponsors — and  whose  States  would 
not  benefit  directly  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  vicv'S.  However.  I  should 
like  to  state  my  reason  for  sponsoring 
the  bill  and  supporting  it.  It  was  not 
that  I  expected  my  State  or  any  area  in 
my  State  would  derive  benefit  from  it. 
It  was  that  my  State,  since  it  is  a  great 
financial  and  business  State,  had  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  I  felt,  therefore,  that 
I  was  endeavoring,  by  my  support  of 
the  bill,  to  make,  according  to  my  lights 
and  judgment,  a  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  whole  country  in 
developing  the  areas  which  need  such 
assistance  as  the  bill  would  provide,  and 
hence  a  very  material  contribution  to 
my  State, 'which  pays  something  in  the 
neighborhcKxi  of  20  F>ercent  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The  other  point,  which  may  Interest 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  relates  to 
the  question  of  unemployment.  There, 
too,  I  did  not  feel  the  bill  was  discrimi- 
natory against  the  90  percent  imem- 
ployed  as  contrasted  with  the  10  per- 
cent, because  the  bill  if  enacted  into  law 
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would  be  permanent  legislation  for  areas 
in  a  critical  condition;  whereas  we  are 
considering — and  I  ardently  support  it 
and  will  do  my  utmost  to  have  it 
passed — emergency  legislation  to  deal 
with  unemployment  during  the  reces- 
sion, for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  un- 
employment payments  have  expired. 
That  represents  an  emergency  situation. 

Therefore  I  believe  we  are  dealing 
with  a  balanced  program.  While  I  re- 
spect very  much  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  I  feel  in  all  pood 
conscience  that  I  am  serving  the  best 
interests  of  my  State  by  supporting  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  confident, 
of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
did  believe  he  was  serving  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  State,  or  he  would  not 
have  followed  the  course  he  did.  What 
I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  point  -out 
the  Senator's  misjudgment  of  the  virtues 
of  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  situation  with 
many  other  Senators  who  support  the 
bill. 

I  am  as  much  interested  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  helping  to  alleviate 
the  unemployment  situation  we  are  now 
experiencing.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
committee  which  I  head  has  reported 
several  bills.  For  instance,  we  reported 
the  emergency  housing  bill,  which  has 
been  passed  and  enacted  into  law.  That 
law,  incidentally,  is  taking  hold  very  well. 
and  the  reports  on  its  operation  are  very 
gratifying.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
proper  way  to  handle  the  situation.  It 
is  nondiscriminatory.  Although  the 
Senator's  State  has  many  more  demands 
for  housing  than  my  State  does;  yet  at 
least  we  all  have  an  equal  chance  under 
that  law.  We  are  not  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  program  by  any 
criteria.  It  happens  that  conditions  in 
the  Senator's  State  make  the  demand  for 
housing  far  greater  than  in  my  State. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  Oui-  committee  acted 
on  it  very  quickly. 

Then,  too,  our  committee  brought  out 
the  community  facilities  bill.  It  is  open 
and  available  to  everyone.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  its  administration  in  that 
6en.se. 

The  difficulty  v.'ith  the  pending  bill 
Is  that,  although  the  objective  is  proper. 
Its   mechanism   is   fatally   defective.     I 


do  not  believe  it  Is  well  designed  to  do 
what  most  people  think  it  is  designed 
to  do  or  will  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  has 
some  aspects  which  are  very  bad.  It  will 
create  a  precedent  for  dealing  with  these 
matters  under  specialized  criteria,  which 
I  believe  will  do  a  disservice  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  to  the  Senator  s  State 
in  particular.  As  he  points  out.  his  con- 
stituents will  have  to  pay  a  great  part 
of  the  expense  involved  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law.  This  is  not  the  be.'^t  way 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  ought  to  take  a  second  look  at  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  .should  like  to  join  with 
many  other  Senators  in  publicl.v  txpiess- 
ing  my  praise  for  the  constructive  work 
done  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  on 
the  two  bills  he  has  mentioned:  namely, 
the  houciing  and  the  community  facilities 
bills. 

Housing  promises  now  to  be  a  really 
bright  spot  in  the  bailing  out  process.  I 
join  thoroughly  in  the  Senator's  point  of 
view  on  that.  'Ihe  Senator  and  I  have 
been  found  on  the  same  side  in  m.-ny 
other  cases. 

I  should  like  to  refer  afrain  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  There  is  an  analogy,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  Federal  aid.  for  example,  with 
respect  to  impacted  areas  in  terms  of 
education.  Even  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  proposes  to  help  only  those 
areas  which  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Also,  I  see  an  analogy  to  our  situation 
in  the  world.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  a  distinguished  apostle  of  peace, 
and  I  believe  he  is  the  .second  rankitv-,' 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
supported  foreign  aid  very  often  and  very 
eloquently.  There,  it  .'^eems  to  me.  we 
apply  the  same  principle;  namely,  we  are 
seeking  peace.  We  help  tho.se  places 
where  we  believe,  by  giving  economic  aid. 
we  can  do  th^  most  for  the  cause  of  peace 
We  do  not  give  economic  aid  where  we 
think  it  is  not  needed.  That  could  be 
con.sidered  discriminatory  to  those  who 
do  not  get  it.  but.  nevertheless,  we  are 
contributing  to  our  objective,  which  Is  the 
cause  of  peace  and  world  stability. 


I  believe  here,  too,  by  pursuing  the 
national  objective,  it  does  the  most  good 
to  the  largest  States.  In  other  words, 
the  largest  earners  get  the  most  out  of 
it,  although  they  do  not  get  any  of  the 
money  the  bill  would  make  available. 
That  is  my  only  point.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  letting  me  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  York  make  his 
reasons  clear.  I  would  only  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  criteria  of  the  bill  do 
not  meet  the  nt  ed.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  need 
or  the  ability  of  a  State  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. It  sets  forth  arbitrary  statistical 
criteria  which  would  apply  regardless 
01  whether  a  State  was  poor  or  wealthy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  calculations 
of  the  bill,  it  so  happens  that  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  one  cf  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries, although  it  is  not  noted  for 
being  one  of  the  poorest  Slates  in  the 
Union.  I  merely  say  that  need  is  not  a 
criterion. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  impacted  areas  is  distinguish- 
able here.  In  that  situation  the  Federal 
Government  moves  in  for  its  own  pur- 
poses and  It  has  created  a  certain  situa- 
tion in  a  community.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  done  anything  in  the 
cases  we  are  now  discu.ssing  to  cause 
unemployment.  Legitimate,  ordinary 
economic  forces,  wliich  operate  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  have  brouKht 
about  the  conditions  it  is  sought  to  re- 
lieve. There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  it 
that  I  know  of.  It  is  merely  something 
that  develops  in  the  kind  of  fiuid  econ- 
omy we  have  in  our  country.  The  pend- 
ing bill  tends  to  prevent  some  mobility 
and  fluidity  in  the  economy. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  table  appear- 
ing on  pages  54  to  57  of  the  committee 
report  listing  all  the  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus  as  defined  by  the  Dureau 
of  Employment  Security  and  desij^natlng 
these  cnmmuruties  which  would  qualify 
for  aid  as  industrial  redevelopment 
areas.  This  table  em.phasizes  the  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  the  bill,  even 
among  cities  of  the  same  State.  I  a.'-k 
unnnimous  consent  that  the  table  Le 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Lahor  force  and  unemploiimfnt  in  areas  of  suhslanlial  labor  surplus 


State  and  area 


ArML^oliKlMfi 
for  assLsL-ince 

iimlcr  |>er- 
<-onl:K.'o  and 

duration  of 

iiiu'tiii)loy- 
mont  crltrrla 

of  d.  36»3 


V.9tl- 

niitte<l 
Ifil'or 
force 


Unpmploy- 

nirnt 


N'tim- 


>I:if>ama.  sm^Hfr  arptus: 

yiorcniir'-Hhellk'ld 

<la<l»<len. ..„.„„ . 

Ja.«r)er -.—... 

T:illa<ie(ra 

AliL'^ka,      gtnallpr      areas: 

.\nchorape.         .-.    

California,  sinallor  areas: 

Ktireka 

Vkiah 

Cnnnt'ctlnit: 

Alajor  arciis: 

I)ri(lfe[)ort    ......„„. 

New  Urit'iin 

W"uterbury 


u.pm 

3.'),  (Kit) 

23,000 

22,(100 

4O.«0O 
22,000 


14«,  .vm 

49, 'Jiio 
81,0UU 


3.7.10 

3,  7,MI 

N.V) 

2,KU 

3,650 

S,700 
2,800 


4.;«x) 

7,500 


Per- 
opnt 
of 
labor 
force 


Dnfe  of  Informa- 
tion on  l;tl>or 
font'  liti'l  tiiicrn- 
pliiyinent 


8tat«  and  ami 


.\*t>«»(llrlMe 
for  ;i«'>:(ranrt> 

iiiMnr  per- 
ci-ntntr  and 

d'lratlon  of 

iin<>rnr>1oy- 
ment  rrttcrls 

of  .<.  3oM3 


rti- 

in.->te<l 

lulxif 

turo* 

I'nemploy- 
niriit 

Sum. 
bcr 

P»T- 

cent 
of 

latxM- 

foree 

Driti<nf  Inform*- 

Iton  on  j.-k^ior 
torv  and  iini'mr- 

|>lo)IIU'llt 


8.4 
10.7 

5.7 
12.7 

17.5 

14.0 
1Z7 


0  3 
8.7 
0.3 


Deeembef  1967. 
Junuiu-y  1H.S8. 
OrtoN-r  IU.17. 
Novenilx-r  1W17. 

February  1958. 

March  1«58. 
Do. 


January  10S8. 
Do. 
Do. 


Connivflnif  Pun. 
Smaller  areas: 

Ansonla.  ...... 

Uristol 

Danhtiry 

Daniclson...... 

Merldcn .. 

Mid<lletown 

Norw  Ich 

Thoiii|MionvUie. 

Torrlntrton 

WilUniantlc 

Illlnoi.s: 

Alajor  areas: 

Jollet   

I'uorla 


31,nno 
3l,fino 
sl.Mn 
l«.  «io 

4f),  .1410 
2K.M1Q 
33,W)0 

33,noo 

28.300 

l^<u) 


"0. /W) 

11^.000 


3,nnn 
3.  tun 

2,fl0f) 
l,4nn 
3.000 
2.3(10 
2.400 
2,fl00 
3.000 
1.5U0 


4.SW 
8,150 


9  S 

i«>.  n 

8  2 
8.6 
«.  A 
8.0 

10.  « 
8  0 

10.  A 
it.  6 


7.2 
7.1 


r>rt. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ortol-"r  10.17. 
January  1058. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

D*. 


Po. 
Do. 
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Illlnoiji— Continued 
t^inaJler  areas: 

Canton 

llarri^hurc 

Ill  rriii-.Muri'liN'shoro- 
UfM  FrankJiirt. 
l.a  Kiille     

Litciini  )d 

Mount  Carmei-Ohipy. 

Mount  Vemoa 

HprlDKlifld.. 

Indiana: 
Major  arenii: 

Evan'^  II!e 

Fort  W«yT»^ 

Indiana  polts 

South  B«ld...^ 

Ten*  Haute 


Area^rlli'lMe 

loT  a"iSi.>^l!iiife 

uii'ler  jKir- 

esiuai'e  and 

diir:it  I'ifl  of 

iiiierrii'Ioy- 

m«!nt  cr  ifeifia 

Of  S.  3t>ti3 


X 
X 


M  Ir  h  lean 
La  forte. 

M  uncle , 

Ktahniaod 


Olty- 


Vlnceonw. 
Kansa.*.  small  ■'^  -'f  i^- 
Co  flee  v  1  U*-I  i  iJci  »iicWnor- 
Paraoni. 

PUtsbtirt 

Kentucky: 

Ma.wir  areas:  lyoabvUle. . 

SniuniT  areas: 
Cortiln.  ..,-■■■■»,,»,».. 

Frankfort .„ 

Ilazard         

Mad  I  «nTl!ie    .  

M  idilli  I «»-o- Harlan  ... 
X1o<ir<  h'ad(<™y!«an... 

()»rn»l>oro 

I'Hlntsvilk.'-  I'restons- 

hurk' 
Piktvlll.-Willlanixon.. 
Maine: 

Major  area«    Portland... 

Sin  nil  r  anas: 

H 1. 1 1  It'ford-^  anford 

!/»» 1-ton 

M.ir>  lan<i: 

M  ijor  .crt-a^t 

II..  ;  iriii>fe.^ 

Pnt  iljff  arefw: 

CunilMTland 

M  asaacbuM'Us: 

Mnjor  arras: 

llrocktoo 

Fall  Eiver 

I/awirnce 

LoweU 

New  Il4-<Uurd 

RprtnErrMlIoIyoke... 
Worr-ost^r 

Ei>  alli-r  areas: 

Fit'i.f'un? ._.. 

<Jre«ilWd 

MiirllMiro . 

MLlf.-rd 

Newlxiryport 

North  Adams .. 

IMlL'fleld   ..      _ 

PotithLrM^-e-Wrbster. . 

1' nun  ion .. 

\\.Lre _ 

IkTIf-himii 

Major  areas- 

BiUlii'  Crw* 

Prtrott 

Flint 

Ctr.ind   Unplds 

I.an.<U<r     . 

Mii»krrrni.„__„. 

f^'ifliiii*    

Bniitll'-r  :>rras: 
A'lriiin     ........... .1. 

lUy  (  ity 

P<'nt.'ii  IlarNir 

Kscanaba      

loinia- hal.lUlC-Ur(■««t- 
vin<• 
Irnn  Motmluln 

Jw-kion  

Mar(iLietl« 

^lonrne        ......... 

I'ort  liuron . .„. 

Nliunesola: 

M  ij'ir  nrrfi.«- 

Duliith-8up«>rVir 

M  iiu*  iH»oU»-Ht.  Paul. . 
>f  i««iLvMlij)l: 

SniufW  arrK  OncATlBe 
Mwsoort: 

^iHJor  areas: 

Kan^a  City 

Bl.  Louli.... 


X 
X 


X 


X 

X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Unemploy- 

ment 

FKtf- 

niated 

laf>or 

Per- 

lori« 

Vrmv 

reiit 

ber 

of 
iaiKjr 

force 

1 

Date  of  Informa- 
tion on  lihor 
force  and  luiem- 
ployment 


State  and  ares 


Areas  eligible 

(or  a.ssi.stanoe 

under  [ler- 

crnt,i».'e  and 

diir:itioa  of 

unemiiluy- 

nient  criteria 

of  s.  atj(>3 


14.400 
6«,0(« 

W,  ."WO 
'J4.(><IU 
20,  HH} 
2a,  too 
l>2,  200 


(w.  mo 
fm.  '.xirt 

Z'J,  (M») 

VJ,  'M 
44,  MX) 

3.1,  lOO 

.r»,  wm 

2"'.  Mil) 
14.t>UJ 

29,100 

23,100 

304,300 

?«,  «nn 

■."I,  mill 

■>.\  hit) 

77.  T»» 
Ml.  I'W 
2X  IlK) 

zt.  ono 

22,  ?« 
02,  4m 
az.ino 

3.1,000 


GQK.SOO 
40,  2U0 


«.3(« 

^\  4<«i 

54.  fMI 
ill..  TlW 

IV..  nn 

122,400 

4i,7fin 

17.1410 
in.  Kiri 
•M.  ;«x) 
14.  stm 
ih.  am 
3?.  1<«) 
22.  («i() 
27.  000 
13,VUU 

M.  TOO 

,  ,'Ci.'.,  (»«) 

147] 200 

Ml.tKin 

67,  Ht« 
0W,2UU 

?8,ilO0 

3.',  .i«* 

rcj.  i«>n 
1.1,  *jn 
2t^bU0 

1.1,  inn 

47.501) 
lit,  MA 

24.nno 
33,300 


MM,  .100 
HMO 


423.  WO 
il&4.S00 


07S        f,.  8  ]    Fi  brTTf>r\-  19.18. 
2,400,10.1      tU-ptemher  19.17. 
1.1,000     21.7      February  1U58. 


2.7.10 
3.300 

1.44» 

1,400 
3,000 


8.700 
7.  S»W) 

IN.  nw 

4,200 
4,000 

K.ono 
2.n<n 

:^050 
1,800 

I,  wo 

24.700 

l.O.W 

1.  Too 

2.  l.m 
2.  .TO 
a.  4011 

2,  a(«> 

1.  7110 

2.auu 

3,000 

a^soo 

^400 
4.0U0 


4«,300 
0.000 


4,810 
T.irno 

6.  .1.10 

7,  l.Kl 
l.%><liil 

U,l<OU 

3,?,10 

l,.'.Vl 

1,  t'l'l 

l,f'7.1 
1,475 

3.(ri<) 

2.  Jfio 
2.7(Kl 
1.ZW 


4.<»f>0 

IdiKIIJ 

7.  .''<K) 

15,  TCI 
5,  2«t 
»>,  t»«l 
4,000 

3.700 
3.  nun 

3,  IKII) 

3,  om 

2,UI>U 

I.wm 

4,  Mill 

I, bill)  i 
2,  I  DO 

a,(juo 


7.400 
46.000 

2,000 


W,  800 
64,  ^'00 


0.4 
13.4 
6.7 
&1 
6.8 


lao 

7.8 
5.  fi 

lao 

0.4 

11.4 

12.5 

«.» 

U.8 

6.2 

8.4 

S.1 

n  3 

8  f, 
ID  4 

H  <1 
12  3 
II    5 

fi  0 

0.6 


January  lOfiS. 
FelinKiry  !05«. 
Demm  ber  1957. 
Otioher  1017. 
December  1967. 


January  19S8. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Pn. 
8e»i<en<her  T<»17. 
February  IOS«. 

November  1057. 

September  1057. 

Jantiary  1958. 

.■epfember  1057. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
October  1957. 
Scpiember  1067. 


13.  6      Octol>er  1957. 
0.  5     January  10.18. 


19.8 
11.4 


6.6 
14.0 


8.3 
II. 7 

lan 
II.  (> 

10.7 
8.  1 
8.1 

8.0 

8.8 

8.7 

8.3 

10.0 

If.  5 

7.2 

10.0 

10  0 

9  U 


0  n 

12  5 

5  1 

11  1 

6.1 

11  0 

5.8 

12  8 
8  5 

6  8 

13  2 
lU  1 

11  0 

10  1 

11  3 

8.0 
10  8 


10.8 
7.6 

lae 


T.O 
7.G 


February  1058. 
Do. 


January  1008. 
D« 


Jannarv  1058. 

Do. 

Do 
Januarr  1958. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 


1057. 


Do. 

Do. 
December 

Do. 
January  lO.'iS. 
Feliruary    1958. 
Deef^iber  1957. 

Do. 
Jaiiimrv  1058. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fcbriiiiry  iai8. 
Pepteiiilwr  I9.';7. 
November  1067. 
Junuary  IK's. 
February  ItfSS. 

January  106& 
Do. 
Do. 

N'owmber  1967. 
January  1058. 


Do. 
Do. 

February  1068. 


Jantiary  1958. 
Do. 


I 
Missouri  -Continued 

Smalltr  :in  :i.s: 

FUt    Hi\er-DeSoto- 
Fi'stus. 

Jo-lin 

New  Jvr>iey: 

M:ij'.r  ari-.T- 

Atluiitic  City 

Ni'.sark 

P:iters<in     

I'irlh  Ainboy 

Treriion. „„ 

Smaller  areas: 

nrl'iretnn    

I-onp  liran'ti 

M  on  i.'-lowu-Dovet. . . . 
Now  York- 

AI  ajor  areas: 

nulT:ilo 

H\Tariise 

t't  lea- liome  ..._„... . 

Smaller  arras; 

Amsterdam 

Batavia 

North  Carolina: 

Major  areas: 

AsbevIIle 

Durham 

Smaller  arejis: 

Fayi.'Uevlii« 

llniidet 

Kinston 

Mount  \Uy 

Rocky  Mount     . 

Rut  herford  ton  -  Forest 
City. 

Shi  IbyKlnffs    Moan- 
tain. 

Wayne^^ville 

Ohio: 

Major  arcAs: 

Canton . 

I»r;iin-Kl>Tia..__ 

Tol.-do  

Yoiincstowa 

Smaller  area.s; 

Cam  br  idee 

Defiance     . 

New  Fhila<leli>bis-, 

Dover. 
Porr-;moutb-Chilll- 
eolhe. 

PiiriiK'fiild 

Okl.'ihom  i: 

Smaller  turss: 

Mr.Mcsler 

Orepon: 

Major  areas: 

J'onl;uid 

Sm  ill"r  Trra>: 

All'iiny 

Coo-*  U.iy . 

Kur.nr .._ 

Pennsylvania: 

Major  :irr;is: 

.\lIoona 

Krie 

Johnstown 

I'hiladilphia 

I*itt«liiir(ch .... 

Keadlne 

iScraiilon 

Wllkis-Barre-Haile- 

ton. 
"York 

Piiialler  are:!.": 
Benr  lek  -  Hloorasbant. . 

Butler..   

Cleiu-reld-DulioU 

I/TWl^lfniTl 

Lock  Haren ........ 

I'otfsvilk „ 

Siinbury-Shamokln- 

Mfjunt  Carmel. 
V  u  i  uti  lo  •' ii-C  ounelU- 
vllle. 

Puerto  Rico: 
Major  areas: 

Alayafuct . .. 

I'once _.„........ 

San  Juaa...^ ._.. 

Rhode  Island: 
Ma)or  arean: 

ProTidenoe...... 

BmuUer  areas: 

Newport ... 

Tennessee: 
Major  areas: 

Chattan«og« 

KnorviUe 

Sm:Uler  areas: 
LaFoIlctte-JeUico- 
Tarewell. 


X 

X 


X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


Kstl- 

mated 

labor 

force 


Unemjiloy- 
ment 


Num. 
ber 


Per- 
I  cent 
I     of 
labor 

force 


Date  of  Inform  V 

tion  on  la' or 

force  and  uneu> 

ploymeul 


I 


44,  100   5,  350  ,  12.  8 
37,000  I  4,100   II.  1 


^l.-'JOO 
924.200 
5()(',  2U0 
139,000 
l(i5.  800 


10.  .mo 
73,  100 
4*j,.1O0 
10.800 
14,000 


17.  1 
7.9 
9  3 
7.8 
0.0 


rrt,  snn  '    3.  onn      5  9 
iish'h)  I  13.  .mn     II 
W,  000       5,  80O       6. 6 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


630,  000      43.  500 

179.700      13.r.1« 
136,500  I  15,500 


22.200 
21,000 


.m,  2nn  ; 

47,700  ! 

.V,  OtIO 
l(j,  1,50 
2C.  700 
2;!,  000 
42,  «X) 
17,000 


I 


2.1,000 
17,200 


137,200 

6.5,500 
190,700 
241,000 


3,400 
2,400 


4,400 
4,050 

3,  .mo 

3,075 
I.  WW 
1,975 
1,200 
1,830 

3,250 

1,000 


8.2 

7.3 

10.6 

15  3 
11.4 


8  8 
8.S 


Ocfoher  1057. 
Jauuary  ia5& 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
February  19S8. 


January  1958L 
Do. 


10.  0     8«^<»m»>*if  1967. 
24. 5     March  1W5H, 


7.9 

8.6 

2.8 

10.8 


Octi^ber  19^7. 
December  1957. 
October  1!>.17. 
November  1957. 


13. 0     Februarr  1958. 
5.8      October  1957. 


12,, "MX)  «).  0 

8,100  '   U4 

12.W)Q  I     0.4 

M,  100  lao 


17.  ftiO        2,400      13  6 


28,200 

04.700 
45,400 


2.200 
3,400 

6,400 

6,400 


7.8 
8.8 

0.0 

14.1 


13,300       1.250  I    9.4 


321.  SOO  ,  83,800  I  10.4 


20,700 

19,  ;*)0 
:.i,  luu 


S-^.  700 

9S,  ycx) 

9().  20*) 
1.8II0.MI0 

lihl.iXW 

I IX,  7nn 

102.(100 

101,000 
21,100 

34,0(1(1 
3',  300 
'Sri.  null 
1.1,  7(«) 
78,  300 
b4, 'UO 


3.208 

2,900 
(>,3iiU 


7,200 

12,100 

11.200 

136,000 

00.700 

8.900 
15.700 
22,400 

8,100 

2,100 
4.3r»i 
2,2!iii 
2. 000 
1.675 
li2U0 

a,7uo 


40,000  j  11,500 


15.4 
1.1.0 

12.3 


ia4 

12.2 
11.3 

7.6 

W.  2 

7.5 

1.1.4 

I0.3 

8.0 

9.9 
12.6 

C.1 

9.1 
10.7 
18.1 

5.7 

33.4 


30, 200       4, 100      13.  6 

as,  .vio     5,  (x(o    13.0 

171, 600      16, 100       8.  8 


342, 100     48, 100 
])6k  200  ,     1, 100 


Jantiary  1958. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ffbruarv  lO.B. 
January  1<>58. 
Dcfi'mber 

lWi7. 
Novemljer 

li/57. 
February  1058. 


January  1958. 


Do. 

FcVuarv  1968, 
Do." 
Do. 


January  196& 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
1>ol 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Do. 

N'ovcmlior  1957. 
Mnrvh  IJl.'.H. 
SciitemlHT  1957. 
NovenilM  r  11*67. 

Do. 
January  1958. 
8«pti'inlH.-r  1957. 

Jantiary  1958, 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


14. 1  Dow 

&8     SepU-mber  1957, 


118.400 

147,100 

15,500 


dMO 

15,5UU 


7.7 
ia6 


1.  400  !    9. 1 

I 


I 


Jaanary  lOGIL 
Do. 

Octof>er  1957. 


■i     I 


If 

V 


f- 
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Stat«  and  ares 


Ar- 


Texas: 
Major  arpa.^; 
Bt'uumont-Port 
thur. 

Corpus  Chrlstl 

Fort  Worth 

Smaller  areas: 

Lari'ilo 

Texarkana 

Vernioiit: 

Smaller  areas: 

Burllnplon 

Springfield 

Vlriflnla: 
Smaller  areas: 
BlK  Stone  Clap-Appa- 
larlila. 

Radford- Pulaski 

Wa'sliiiiKlon: 
Alajor  areas: 

8[xikane 

Birfuller  areas: 

Abt-rdfen 

Anaeortes 

Bellineham 

Everett 

-Olympla 

Port  Angeles 


Aresw^ellRlMe 

for  ikssi.stance 

uniler  iht- 

Fsfl- 

ceiit;ipe  and 

niate<l 

duration  of 

labor 

unemploy- 

force 

ment  criteria 

of  ri.  30«3 

X 
X 


M.300 

74.000 
212,700 

22,  «X) 
3U,3U0 


25. 100 
14,700 


20,800 
45,500 

27.000 
19.  400 
24,  KOO 
41,  WW 
39.  (KIO 
14,  MO 


Unemr>loy- 
meiit 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 
of 
labor 
force 

0,200 

«.4 

4,900 
15,200 

«.  8 
7.1 

2,1,50 
4,2UU 

9  5 
10.7 

1,550 
1,000 

A.2 
S.8 

1,975 

0.9 

4,550 

10.0 

11,900 

11.0 

4,025 

4,  4,^0 
3.  425 
fi.  700 

5.  '250 
2,000 

14.0 
22.0 
13.8 
1«.  1 
13.  S 
17.9 

Date  of  Informa- 
tion on  lat>or 
forc«'  :inil  iiiiem- 
ploymeiit 


January  1058. 

Po. 
Do. 

February    1958. 
January  IVIA. 


Deeember  IM7. 
November  1957. 


October  1957.' 
January  1958. 

Do. 

February  1958. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State  and  ares 


West  Virginia: 
Major  Areas: 

("Imrleston   

IIuntlnKton-Ashland    . 

Wlieellng-Stculx'nvllle 
SmiUler  areas: 

Ueckley 

Uluefleia 

Fairmont.............. 

Logan   

Parkershunr 

i'oint    Pkasant-ClalU- 
polLs. 

Ronooverte- White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Welch 

Wisconsin: 
Major  areas: 

Kenosha 

HacUM 

Smaller  areas: 

Beaver  Dam... 

Belolt 

LaCrusse 


\ 


Are;wsrMclble 
fur  .wvsi-i.ifice 
UO'lir  [NT- 
ci'iitu'"'  mid 
duration  of 
unemploy- 
ment (Tllerla 
of  .S.  3oNl 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Dat*  of  Informs 

tlun  on  lalKir 

tot  If  ;ind  uncnt* 

pii'iiueal 


Jannary  10S8. 
Do. 
Do. 

Febniary  lOM. 
January  I05H. 
Ofloher  ll»ft7. 
February  IttU. 
Jiitiuary  IVA. 
Kibruury  1958. 

Do. 

Deoembar  10S7. 


1058. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Source:  Hurciu  of  F.mploytnent  Security.  Department  of  Labor. 

Note.— "Major  areas"  are  lnclude<l  in  the  149  major  l:\bor  markets  surveyed  at  bi- 
monthly intervals  (Janu.iry,  March,  etc.).  In  gcnt-rul  the.s»>  149lalior  markets  Include 
all  labor  tn;irkets  containing  cities  of  ."iO.lHX)  or  more.  The.s«>  areas  are  thereafter  cUvssi- 
fle<l  by  the  Bureau  of  Kmployment  Security,  on  the  basl.s  of  unemploymrnl  rate  and 
other  fiiclors.  into  1  of  6  classes,  ranging  from  groui)  A  (labor  shortage  areas,  with  less 
than  1.5  iH-rivnt  unemployment),  to  group  F  (with  12  p«-rcent  or  more  um  m ployed '. 
Cirou!>s  1)  (ti.D-is.y  ix'reent'.E  (y.it-11.9  (lercent).  and  K  ar-'  con.>it<lered  as  "areiis  of 
subsUintiiU  labor  surpliui"  or  "are;is  of  sul>!>Uinlial  labor  unemployment"  for  the  pur- 


pose of  Defease  M  mimvrer  Policy  No.  4.  and  F.xe*njtlve  Order  l{i.'.*>2.  Inipl' 
the  Iliiy  ,\nieric.in  Art 


ir.iiLliMf 


Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  wish  to  make  thi.s  ob- 
servation in  connection  with  these 
tables.  Actually.  If  one  wl.shes  to  say 
the  bill  1«  di.scrlminatory  for  those  areas 
which  have  been  faced  with  longstand- 
ing unemployment — as  acaln.st  those 
who  have  only  recently  reached  that 
point — and  which  come  under  the  pro- 
visions by  meetinx  certain  standards, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right.  However, 
the  tables  cover  all  the  areas  which 
presently  meet  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  detor- 
mlning  where  the  labor  surplus  exists. 
Areas  marked  with  an  X  in  the  column 
following  the  name  of  the  community  or 
area  determined  are  areas  in  which  un- 
employment ha.s  existed  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  a  sufficient  timp  to  meet  the 
criteria  under  the   formula  of  the  bill. 

I  wanted  to  make  tliat  point  clear,  so 
that  it  would  be  known  that  there  is 
no  discrimination.  But  let  us  all  hope 
that  those  communities  which  do  not 
already  have  an  X  after  their  names 
will  not  get  an  X  later,  because  I  would 
not  like  to  see  them  all  with  an  X  after 
their  names. 

Mr.  FULBRTGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  explaining  the 
chart. 

The  criteria  of  the  bill  are  based  on 
a  .specified  percentage  of  unemployment 
continuing  over  a  specified  length  of 
time.  Areas  are  made  eligible  for  re- 
development by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
their  economies  have  deteriorated.  They 
are  selected  for  development  assistance 
because  private  investors  have  not  con- 


sidered them  as  attractive  a.s  other 
areas.  Whether  or  not  one  considers  the 
private  investment  judgment  correct.  It 
is  artincial  and  paradoxical  to  u.se  the 
very  fact  of  deterioration  as  the  ba.sls 
for  a  Federal  decision  that  the.*e  areas 
can  and  should  be  developed. 

No  consideration  is  given  to  the  basic 
reasons  why  a  community  is  depre».sed 
and  has  chronic  unemployment. 

To  mr.  this  is  the  vrry  crux  of  the 
matter.  This  particular  point  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  principal  one. 

Usually  an  are^  becomes  depressed 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  by  an  mdu.stry 
that  it  is  uneconomic  to  continue  its  op- 
eration in  that  area.  This  bu^^iness 
judgment  may  be  based  on  any  number 
of  factors  ranging  from  the  exhaustion 
of  natural  resources  to  local  taxation 
and  technological  advances.  Hire  we 
have  an  attempt  to  stibstitute  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
judgment  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
regardless  of  the  economic  consequences. 

This,  to  me,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  the  very  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
business  people  have  decided  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  invest  in  a  particu- 
lar community  for  a  number  of  rea.sons. 
not  only  because  of  the  exhaustion  of 
natural  resources,  as  has  occurred  in 
some  places,  but  becau.«!e  local  govern- 
ment is  not  conducting  Its  affairs  prop- 
erly. In  fact,  in  some  instances,  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations 
for  any  industry  is  whether  there  are 
good  schools,  whether  the  tax  rate  is 
reasonable,  whether  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  are  properly  administered. 
I  am  confident  that  that  has  much  to  do 
with  the   choice   of   a   location,   or   the 


ability  of  enterprises  to  exist.  But  any 
of  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  may 
have  cau-sed  deterioration.  Now  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to 
step  In  and  to  assist  a  particular  com- 
munity. In  spite  of  whatever  the  other 
rea.sons  may  have  been. 

This  is  clearly  disilngulshable  from  the 
ca.ses  cited  by  the  dlsiin«uished  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits!,  In  which 
the  Federal  0<jvernment.  for  Its  own 
puiiKjj^e.*?.  has  moved  Into  a  community 
and  ImjKJsed  thoaiunds  of  children  upon 
a  school  district.  That  Is  a  situation 
v.hlch  the  community  could  not  avoid 
and  had  nothing  to  say  about. 

But  the  bill  deals  with  communities 
which,  operating  under  our  free  enter- 
pn.sf.'  system,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
or  perhaps  for  a  combination  of  reasons, 
have  deteriorated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  asked  to  step  in.  in  Its  wise  and 
beneficent  way.  and  simply  recreate 
prosperity  in  those  particular  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  PAYNE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised, in  listening  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  wliom  I  have  been  happy  to 
follow  on  so  many  occasions  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
over  which  he  presides  so  capably,  to 
hear  him  speak  about  discrimination 
and  aW)Ut  the  separate  areas  receiving 
help  and  assistance.  I  wonder  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  re- 
calls Senate  bill  1552,  which  authorizes 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
a  program  of  research  and  experimen- 


tation to  develop  methods  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  fish  on  rice  acre- 
age, in  rotation  with  rice  field  crops. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes:  I  am  very 
familiar  with  that  bill.  I  do  not  see 
how  It  has  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate.  What 
is  the  connection? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Would  the  Senator 
want  to  say  that  the  concern  which 
might  be  evinced  over  the  development 
of  fish  in  rice  paddles  would  be  greater 
than  taking  care  of  human  beings  who 
live  in  areas  where  there  Is  no  employ- 
ment for  them;  where  there  is  no  work 
to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living?  Would 
not  the  Senator  say  that  that  bill  was 
a  special  case  of  proposed  legislation  for 
a  particular,  special  circumstance,  to 
try  to  elevate  the  economy  of  a  particu- 
lar region? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  completely  misunder- 
stood the  purpose  of  that  research  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rice  farmers 
are  not  broke:  they  are  not  suffering  in 
anyway  such  as  I  a.ssume  the  peopl**  of 
whom  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  speak- 
ing are  suffering. 

The  whole  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to 
create  additional  wealth,  as  any  other 
research  project  would.  The  reason  and 
the  justification  for  that  bill  are  exactly 
the  same  as  tiie  justification  for  re- 
search in  electronics  or  in  any  form  of 
agriculture.  The  Federal  Government 
has  agricultural  research  stations  lo- 
cated in  many  places  throughout  the 
Nation.  They  are  not  designed  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  among  farmer.-;  or 
unemployment  among  any  other  groiips. 
Their  function  is  to  seek  knowledge  and 
to  develop  methods  which  will  enable 
the  people  to  Improve  their  standard 
of  llvmc  They  will  cicate  sufficient 
wealth.  I  am  convinced,  to  far  more 
thpn  repay  to  the  Government  every 
cent  of  their  cost. 

There  are  many  other  analogies. 
Confflder  the  forest  reijearch  program. 
I  think  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
every  dollar  Invested  In  re.search  sta- 
tions win  return  anywhere  from  $5  to 
$100  In  Income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It.self.  So  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator's  reasoning. 

If  this  were  to  be  purely  a  relief  pio- 
gram.  for  the  benefit  of  people  and  in- 
dustries, and  If  the  Senator  were  ap- 
pealing to  my  humanltarlani.sm,  I 
might  go  along  with  him.  But  the  bill 
is  presented  to  us  as  a  businesslike,  rea- 
sonable method  of  meeting  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  I  say  the  means 
adopted  have  no  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  ends  desired.  It  is  a  poor,  in- 
efficient way  to  approach  the  problem. 
There  are  many  better  ways. 

In  order  to  lncrea.se  the  knowledge  of 
fish  farmer.s.  chemists,  or  electronic 
engineers,  the  Government  has  provided 
research  stations.  The  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  will  not  benefit 
my  State  alone;  it  is  Intended  to  serve 

farmers  in  any  State 

Mr.PAYNE      Where  rice  Is  grown? 
Mr.      FULBRIGHT.     In      any      State 

where  rice  is  grown,  or  wherever  there 
are  ponds  or  bodies  of  water  where 
fresh  wat«r  fish  can  properly  be  propa- 
gated.    That  Is  the  primary  purpose  of 


S.  1552.  But  there  are  many  States 
besides  my  own  which  will  benefit.  My 
State  is  not  the  largest  producer  of  rice. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  research  proj- 
ect, and  I  see  nothing  at  all  in  common 
with  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
This  is  not  a  research  project  at  all. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  There  are  phases  of  re- 
search in  it.  Will  the  Senator  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  one  minute  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  supported,  and  sup- 
ported gladly,  that  program  because  it 
was  designed  to  be  of  benefit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  interject 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion under  that  bill,  for  a  capital  invest- 
ment, will  be  about  $480,000.  That  is 
a  research  program.  The  $380  million, 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  advo- 
cating in  the  pending  bill  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent  from   a   research   project. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Let  me  refer  to  another 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  expand  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  are  off  on  a  discus.sion  of 
relative  merits.  Let  me  mention  S.  2920 
which  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
gul."^hed  colleague,  to  provide  for  small 
business  disaster  loans  in  areas  affected 
by  excessive  rainfall.  No  cost  estimate 
of  that  can  be  made. 

Here  is  the  quotation  from  the  debate 
on  that  bill: 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  cooperp.te  In 
making  available  to  our  part  of  the  country 
this  very  important  and  desperately  needed 
legislation.  I  know  of  nothing  which  Is 
more  Important  to  the  welfare  ol  my  area. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  January  8, 
1958.  It  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee— and  I  supported  it  there — on  Jan- 
uary 23.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
January  27.  It  was  pas.sed  by  the  House 
of  Re5)re.'>cntatlvcs  on  February  10,  It 
was  signed  Into  law  on  February  22. 
H'?re,  again.  I  point  to  an  area  which 
was  hit  by  rain,  and  that  threw  the 
economy  of  the  area  completely  out  of 
balance.  But  that  measure  pertained  to 
a  particular  area  of  the  country,  not  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  clearly 
In  error.  Any  part  of  the  country  may 
be.  and  is,  affected  by  rainfall.  A  bill 
which  deals  with  rain  damage  may  apply 
equally  well  to  Maine  or  to  Arkansas. 
Not  long  ago  it  applied  to  a  much  greater 
extent  to  Connecticut — as  a  result  of  the 
great  floods  there— than  it  did  to  my 
State. 

It  happened  that  last  fall  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  rain  in  Arkansas.  If  I  had 
limited  the  measure  to  an  area  within 
certain  decrees  of  latitude  and  certain 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  if  I  had  specif- 
ically named  Mississippi  County  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  that  bill  would  have 

been  comparable  to  the  pending  bill. 
But  I  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  further 
to  me?  Let  me  say  that  he  Is  making  a 
very  telling  argument  in  connection  with 
a  problem  which  confronts  the  entire 
domestic  economy — the  economy  of 
American  communities  composed  of 
American  workers  and  American  fami- 
lies. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says 
that  these  Americans  are  to  be  denied. 


in  essence,  the  same  benefits  and  rights 
and  privileges  which  this  coimtry  has 
extended  and  still  is  extending  to  foreign 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  have  heard 
Members  of  the  Senate  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  and  plead  for  aid  and  help 
and  assistance  to  be  given  to  certain 
specifled.  selected  nations  of  the  world, 
distant  from  the  shores  of  this  country, 
in  order  that  those  nations  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  factories 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  and 
to  obtain  technical  assistance.  They 
then  can  even  produce  goods  which  can 
be  sold  in  the  United  States,  in  competi- 
tion with  goods  produced  in  our  country. 
I  say  frankly  that  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  argue  against  givmg 
such  assistance  to  our  own  people,  so 
they  can  have  an  opportimity  to  have 
gainful  employment  when  we  send  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  other  countries  of  the 
world,  for  economic  rplief — or  for  what- 
ever one  may  wish  to  call  it — but  cer- 
tainly for  purposes  very  much  in  line 
with  those  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  amazed  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  seek  to  confuse  the  pending  issue 
by  making  references  to  foreign  aid.  re- 
ciprocal trade,  and  many  other  matters 
which  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  not  now  considering 
whether  we  wi.sh  to  help  thote  who  are 
unemployed:  that  is  not  the  pending 
question.  I  have  already  voted  for  sev- 
eral bills,  to  help  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed. For  instance,  the  reason  for  the 
great  speed  with  which  the  emergency 
housing  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  our  committee— with  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine — was  the  earnest 
desire  to  help  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  present  case.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  done  to 
be  of  help  to  a  particular  community  in 
Maine  where  there  is  a  textile  mill 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  further, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  not  been  discus- 
sing a  textile  mill  in  Maine  or  railroad 
car  shops  In  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  time.  I  am  talking 
about  those  matters  now,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Senator  from  Maine  is;  and 
I  happen  to  have  the  floor. 

I  said  I  would  be  delighted  to  have 
help  given  to  the  area  in  Maine  where 
unemployment  exists;  I  refer  to  the  Bid- 
deford-Sanford  area. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  needs  employ- 
ment opportunities.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  pending  bill  is  a  poorly  devised 

scheme  to  meet  that  situation.  The  bill 
carriers  within  itself  very  dangerous  po- 
litical possibilities,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out — before  the  Senator  from 
Maine  entered  the  Chamber,  I  beheve. 

To  provide  anyone  with  discretionary 
power,  as  the  bill  does,  to  dole  out  as- 
sistance is  dangerous. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  for  the  moment.  Later,  I  shall 
yield.     The    Senator   from   Maine    has 
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made  a  fine  speech;  and  I  wish  to  answer 
it,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

Under  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  criteria  are  clearly  designed  to 
meet  a  few.  well-recognized  situations, 
such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  Bidde- 
ford-Sanford  area  in  Maine,  and  that 
which  exists  in  some  coal-mining  towns 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  have  them  share 
in  any  other  general  program.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  they  will  share  in  the  hous- 
ing program  and  in  the  small-business 
capital  bank  program,  if  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  latter  program  is  passed.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  share  in  the  program  for 
relief  benefits,  if  such  a  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  I  merely  say  that  the  pending 
bill  is  poorly  devised  to  meet  that 
situation. 

One  of  the  crucial  points — and  it  is 
one  of  those  which  amazes  me,  ina.smuch 
as  the  suggestion  comes  from  a  Repub- 
lican, as  the  Senator  from  Maine  is — is 
that  in  this  case  an  attempt  is  made  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  p>ersons  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  judg- 
ment of  private  industries.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  exercise  his 
judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of  giving 
help  to  a  particular  community  in  a  case 
in  which  a  private  indu.stry  has  found, 
at  least  to  its  satisfaction,  that  the  com- 
munity is  not  a  suitable  one  in  which 
the  industry  should  locate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

The  PRICSIDING  OFFICFJl  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair  t .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  raised,  if  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on 
his  own  tim.e.  It  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  answer  to  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has   been  making. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested to  read,  a  few  days  aj^o  in  one 
of  the  newspapers,  a  comment  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  that  m 
economic  matters  the  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  substitute  Federal  Govern- 
ment judgment  for  the  judgment  of  pri- 
vate industries,  in  the  determination  of 
whether  industrial  development  should 
go  forward  in  a  particular  area.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  argues  that  the 
pending  bill,  substitutes  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  that  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  in  the  last  few 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  making  that  argument  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  just  stated  that  he  is  sur- 
prised that  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — some 
Republican  Members — are  supporting 
the  pending  bill.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  that 
I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

I  believe  that  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  is  unduly  aroused 


about  the  substitution  of  Federal  judg- 
ment for  that  of  private  enterprise.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  judgment  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  be  superseded,  either 
under  the  provisions  of  the  r>ending  bill 
or  of  any  other  bill.  For  if  private  en- 
terprise believes  it  is  unprofitable  for  it 
to  locate  in  an  area,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  unemployment  which  may 
exist  there,  or  the  loans  that  would  be 
advanced  under  the  bill,  private  enter- 
prise will  not  locate  there. 

I  come  from  a  State  in  which  there 
are  areas  of  chronic  unemployment.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that,  in  these  areas,  tliere  are  situations 
which  have  no  relationship  to  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  is  presently  making. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  referred 
to  these  areas  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, as  if  all  were  areas  whose  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted  or  industry 
outdated,  and  in  which  it  would  be  un- 
economic for  industry  to  locate.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  in  my 
view  this  bill  will  not  persuade  inefficient 
and  uneconomic  development.  But  there 
are  areas  in  which  industries  could  lo- 
cate if  some  prohibitive  situation  were 
remedied.  Let  me  mention  several  ex- 
amples. 

For  instance,  let  us  con.sider  a  small, 
rural  community  which  needs  water  for 
industry.  It  may  have  a  stream  which 
cannot  qualify  for  development  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  The  pending  bill  would  make 
it  possible  to  provide  funds  to  a.ssist  in 
the  construction  of  a  re.servoir  which 
would  provide  sufficient  water  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  small  factory  or  plant 
which  would  like  to  locate  in  the  com- 
munity, but  will  not  because  of  the  lack 
of  water. 

Similarly,  there  are  communities 
which  need  a  sewage  system;  and  in- 
dustry will  not  locate  in  such  a  com- 
munity becau.se  it  lacks  that  sewage 
system.  In  such  instances  this  bill  orders 
no  substitution  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  of  private 
enterprise.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  bill  would  help  correct  condi- 
tion.s  which  prevent  private  enterprise 
coming  into  an  area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  already  have 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  very  pur- 
poses mentioned  by  the  Senator.  A  bill 
the  Senate  passed  last  month  provides 
for  an  expansion  of  the  existing  program 
of  aid  for  water,  sewer,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities. The  pending  bill  is  not  needed 
for  that  type  of  aid.  If  the  Senator 
would  cite  me  one  instance  of  aid  that 
only  this  bill  provides,  I  think  we  would 
make  progress;  but  every  one  of  tlie 
needs  mentioned  by  the  Senator  already 
is  provided  for  by  existing  legislation. 
Certainly  the  community  facilities  bill 
itself  was  specifically  designed  for  that 
type  of  aid. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  which  would  enable  a  com- 
munity to  provide  needed  water  to  the 
extent  that  would  be  required  by  indus- 
ti-y  in  thase  ca.ses  where  the  require- 
ments of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot 
be*met. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  such  help  can- 
not be  provided  under  the  community 


facilities  bill,  I  do  not  see  how  It  could 
be  provided  under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
I  di.«:apree  with  the  statement  that  this 
Is  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  judgment 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  that  of 
private  enterprise.  It  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  obstructions  which  prevent 
private  enterpn.se  from  entering  an  area, 
and  of  cour.se  the  bill  has  other  helpful 
provisions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  not  only  Is  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  that  of  pri- 
vate enterprise ;  but  private  entcrprl.se 
has  decided,  for  its  own  reasons,  that 
such  communities  are  not  attractive  for 
investment.  That  is  the  reason  why  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  not  proceeded  to 
locate  in  such  communities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  haa  stated 
that  conditions  in  these  areas  are  un- 
economic, that  their  natural  resources 
have  been  exhausted,  and  that  they  are 
in  such  condition  that  private  enterprise 
ounht  not  to  locate  there.  But  I  am 
talking  about  areas  where  Uiere  are 
natural  resources,  where  there  are  con- 
ditions under  which  private  enterpri.se 
could  prasper.  except  for  limitations  of 
water,  power,  and  sewerage,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  bill,  a 
Federal  agency  would  look  over  the 
country  and  pick  out  those  towns  which 
private  enterprise  has  neglected  more 
than  others,  and  would  say.  'This  is  one 
we  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
revive,  ■  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
are. 

Mr  COOPER  I  di<=agree  strongly 
with  that  statement. 

Mr  FL^LBRIGHT.  That  is  really  the 
objective. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  would  en- 
courage limited  expansion  of  privaie 
enterpri.se  In  certain  areas  of  persistent 
unemployment. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  fcay  once  more 
that  I  am  against  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  helping  on  the  basis  establi.sJi?d 
by  the  bill.  I  have  tried  to  emphasiM 
that  the  criteria  specified  in  this  bill 
are  wrong,  and  are  on  an  un.sound  basis. 
Tlie  Senator  keeps  speaking  in  generali- 
ties, and  asking,  "Do  you  not  want  to 
help  the  people  who  need  help?"  I  do. 
I  .say  this  is  a  very  inelficient.  unwise 
way  in  which  to  offer  help. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  men- 
tioned specific  questions  of  sewers  and 
water.  I  was  in  favor  of  such  aid  in 
the  community  facilities  bill  which  I 
sponsored.  There  is  already  another 
law.  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  provides  for  a  30-ptrcent  grant 
for  the  coiiotruciion  of  sewage  disposal 
systems. 

There  is  a  great  deal  involved  in  the 
pending  bill.  Many  pei.sons  are  in  favor 
of  the  propo.sed  legislation  because  they 
have  a  feeling  it  Is  well  designed  to  help 
unemployment  generally.  I  am  tryinfr 
to  point  out.  as  best  I  can.  we  %re  all 
in  favor  of  reasonable  means  for  reduc- 
ing unemployment. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  objective  of  the 
bill;  it  is  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
objective  under  the  bill,  which  I  think 
is  w  rong. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  on  the  belief  that  it 
will  aid  in  relieving  unemployment  at 
this  time.  The  purposes  of  the  bill  have 
been  thoroughly  develor>ed  by  the  8en- 
Rtoi  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Payne)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  "DouclasJ. 
The  bill  recognizes  the  existence  of 
areas  which  have  had  long,  sustained 
unemployment.  The  reasons  which  un- 
deilie  that  unemployment  have  been 
slated.  The  bill  makes  this  very  modest 
and  limited  means  available  to  help 
communities  overcome  their  problems 
and  give  them  some  assistance.  I  want  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  become  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  on  the  basis  or  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  antirecession  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  mixing  tlie  idea  of  rehef  with 
the  idea  of  business  judgment.  Is  tiiis 
a  good  way  to  do  business?  One  of  the 
abuses  that  grew  up  under  the  old  RI-C. 
although  not  of  too  great  an  extent,  was 
that  aid  would  be  offered  to  a  certain 
area  because  there  was  unemployment 
there,  and  perhaps  a  factory  in  that 
area  was  not  producing.  That  was  not 
the  basis  established  under  the  law.  I 
objected  to  the  use  of  funds  in  that  way. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee studying  the  problem  that  funds 
be  used  in  that  maruier.  The  present 
propo.sal  reminds  me  of  the  RFC  law. 
The  Senator  is  tryir.g  to  deal  with  two 
questions  at  the  .same  time.  He  Is  ip- 
l>ealing  to  those  who  desire  to  give  relief 
to  unemployment.  Vet  the  method  by 
which  the  money  is  to  be  used  is 
absolutely  impractical.  The  Senator  is 
trying  to  mix  two  concepts  which  do 
not  mix  and  which  are  .ncompatible. 

If  It  is  desired  to  pass  a  bill  to  extend 
unemployment  insurpnce,  it  ou'^ht  to  be 
voted  for  or  attains:  on  that  ground 
alone.  The  pending  b  11  should  be  judged 
on  the  efficiency  and  appropriateness  of 
the  method  to  be  used  to  attain  its  ob- 
jectives. 

I  say  it  is  very  dangerous  to  substitute 
the  judgment  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  judgment  of  business  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  particular  community 
ou",ht  to  be  revived  on  an  economic 
ba.sis  If  a  large  amount  of  capital  Is 
advanced  to  a  community,  I  suppose  any 
community  could  be  revived.  I  also  sup- 
pose that  the  old  time'  horse  and  buegy 
would  not  have  gone  out  of  use  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  put  a  heavy 
enouKh  tax  or  automobiles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  now  that  I  think  of  it.  it  may 
have  been  a  y.uod  idea,  and  I  Hunk  we 
would  have  been  a  lo'  happier.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  do  it,  because  it  did 
not  make  good  economic  sense  to  do  so. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  ve:y  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  mentione<a  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days.  At  the  lisk  of  being  de- 
clared a  reactionary.  I  frequently  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  back  to 
them. 

I  also  wish  to  .say  I  have  listened  in- 
tently to  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  had  to  say  about  the  bill.  I 
congratulate  him  on  the  logic  of  his 
statement  and  of  the  minority  views  as 


to  the  reasons  for  his  opix>sition  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Nearly  every  morning,  when  I  get  into 
the  traffic  jam  on  Constitution  Avenue, 
and  the  fumes  almost  asphyxiate  me,  I 
long  for  a  buggy. 

The  other  major  classification  of  rural 
redevelopment  areas  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  300  counties.  This  arbi- 
trary limitation  is  unfair  to  the  vast 
majority  of  our  3.000  counties  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The  table 
on  pages  44  to  46  of  the  committee  re- 
port shows  the  315  counties  located  in 
16  States  ranked  by  the  lowest  levels  of 
living.  Thus,  the  counties  located  in  32 
States — two-thirds  of  the  total — would 
have  little,  if  any.  hope  of  assistance, 
assuming  the  administration  followed 
this  guide  and  selected  these  counties. 

Furthermore,  the  need  for  rural  re- 
development is  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
county  borderlines.  Counties  vary  in 
size  from  State  to  State,  and  the  prob- 
lem or  redevelopment  in  any  given  area 
usually  overlaps  county  lines.  A  county 
unit  is  a  completely  inappropriate  factor 
to  be  considered. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  f»«;slstance  for 
rural  areas  has  been  added  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  as  an  afterthought  to 
pain  more  widespread  support.  The  bill 
Is  not  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
Iricome  farm  families,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  industrial  development  is 
appropriate  to  solve  the  problems  of  all 
depres.sed  rural  areas. 

I  am  sure  every  Senator  knows  coun- 
ties within  his  State  which,  because  of 
their  location,  or  their  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  or  lack  of  proximity  to 
markets,  or  lark  of  natural  resources,  or 
any  number  of  other  rea.sons,  are  not 
susceptible  to  Industrial  development. 
Let  us  call  one  of  these  "county  A." 

Nearby,  or  even  adjacent  to  such  a 
county,  there  maj  be  one  which  has 
great  potential,  and  which,  perhaps 
through  great  local  effort,  is  developing 
a  balanced  economic  program,  and  en- 
hancing the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people.  This  county — call  it  "county 
B" — may  be  ineligible  under  this  bill,  by 
virtue  of  the  efforts  of  its  own  people. 
County  A  may  be  eligible.  County  B 
may  well  be  penalized  by  the  attraction 
of  subsidized  industry  under  this  bill 
into  county  A.  County  B  may  offer  a 
source  of  income  and  employment,  now 
or  later,  to  residents  of  county  A.  yet  it 
is  not  eligible,  but.  in  the  competition 
for  development  is  discriminated  against 
by  virtue  of  its  own  development  poten- 
tial and  its  own  progress. 

This  example,  which  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  under  this  bill,  illustrates 
the  folly  of  dealing  with  the  acute  and 
distressing  problems  of  industrial  devel- 
opment on  an  area  basis. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield;  and  may  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadce  in  the  chair).  Let  the  Senate 
be  in  order.  All  Senators  who  desire  to 
confer  will  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  srleld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  observe  the  Senator  is  dealing  with 
the  rural  aspects  of  the  bill.  I  have  felt, 
in  reading  the  bill,  it  was  completely 
incongruous  to  have  industrial  and  rural 
provisions  mixed  up  in  such  a  bill,  be- 
cause the  two  situations  really  are  en- 
tirely different.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
administration,  even  if  the  law  directed  it 
to  do  so,  could  make  the  proper  ap- 
praisals regarding  the  rural  areas,  even 
though  it  might  attempt  to  do  so  in  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  areas. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator.  Is  it  true  that  most  of  the 
diflflculties  of  and  the  unemployment  in 
the  rural  areas  have  come  from  the  de- 
velopments in  the  art  of  farming  and 
agriculture  through  the  increased  use  of 
machinery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  perhaps 
because  of  natural  disasters,  such  as 
droughts  or  floods,  on  the  other;  and  that 
such  things  should  be  dealt  with  specifi- 
cally through  research  in  agriculture, 
perhaps  through  assistance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  might  give,  and  also 
through  undertaking  public  works,  flood 
prevention  or  flood  protection?  Is  the 
Senator  inclined  to  agree  that  those 
items  are  not  the  type  to  be  covered  by 
so-called  relief  legislation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  case  very  well.  Goodness 
knows,  I  am  interested  in  anything  w  hich 
will  help  agriculture.  My  State  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  If  I  thought 
that  under  the  bill  there  would  be  the 
slightest  prospect  of  providing  real 
benefit  to  agriculture,  I  would  hesitate 
a  long  time  before  I  would  be  against  the 
bill. 

Once  again  I  applaud  the  purpose, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  well  designed 
to  achieve  the  purpose.  I  think  the  rural 
assistance  was  thrown  in  as  an  after- 
thought, so  that  those  of  us  from  the 
rural  areas  would  hesitate  about  oppos- 
ing the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  very  much 
In  favor  of  bills  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
or  in  the  field  of  control  of  rivers.  For 
example,  one  of  the  things  which  would 
help  most  of  all  in  regard  to  my  State  is 
control  of  rivers — rivers  which  have  their 
beginnings  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
come  all  the  way  down  across  the  Great 
Plains  to  dump  water  all  over  the  farms 
in  my  State.  Those  farmers  cannot  im- 
prove their  standard  of  living  under 
those  conditions.  That  is,  at  present, 
their  greatest  problem.  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  under  consideration  reaches  that 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  respKDnse.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  brought  out  in  his  pre- 
pared remarks  the  fact  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  rural  areas  matter  has  been 
brought  up  completely  tus  an  after- 
thought, simply  in  a  bald  attempt  to  at- 
tract Senators  from  rural  States  to  the 
voting  column  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  a  bad  bill, 
anyway,  but  I  think  the  very  weakest 
part  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the  rural 
area  redevelopment,  which  really  has  no 
place  in  this  kind  of  legislation  at  all, 
but  which  should  be  taken  up  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  observation. 

Since  the  criteria  for  ehgib»ity  in  both 
types  of  areas,  urban  and  rural,  gives  ht- 
tle  or  no  consideration  to  economic  or 
business  standards,  the  Administrator 
may  well  be  forced  to  choose  among  the 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  favoritism  and 
pohtical  expediency.  The  procedure  of 
processing  applications  by  State  or  local 
government  departments  and  by  private 
local  committees,  if  there  is  no  appro- 
priate governmental  unit,  offei's  no  pro- 
tection in  this  regard,  and  in  reality 
would  intensify  the  competition  among 
applicants.  This  problem  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
may  be  loaned  or  granted  in  any  one 
State. 

This  bill  cannot,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  be  described  as  an  antirecession 
measure.  The  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  limited  applicability  mili- 
tate against  its  providing  any  assistance 
in  easing  the  current  economic  situation. 
The  proposal  will  be  of  no  immediate 
help  even  to  the  relatively  few  areas 
which  would  qualify  for  a.ssistance.  The 
bill  envisions  a  time-consuming  process 
which  includes  the  establi.shing  of  a  new 
agency,  the  appointing  of  local  process- 
ing committees,  the  soliciting  of  new  in- 
dustries to  move  into  an  area,  the  con- 
structing of  new  industrial  buildings, 
and  the  retraining  of  workers.  Even  if 
this  program  was  e.stablished  on  a  sound 
basis,  it  could  not  possibly  begin  opera- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
eflfort  in  support  of  legislation  such  as 
the  Elmergency  Housing  Act  and  the 
Community  Facilities  Act.  designed  to 
help  lift  the  country  out  of  the  recession. 
My  position  in  support  of  sound  legisla- 
tion to  stimulate  the  economy  is  clear. 
This  bill  does  not  measure  up  to  the  con- 
structive standards  of  those  proposals 
and  does  not  deserve  the  priority  of  con- 
sideration urged  by  its  proponents. 

I  am  in  favor  of  constructive  legi-sla- 
ticn  to  assi.st  the  unemployed,  wherever 
they  live.  I  doubt  if  those  who  are  a 
part  of  a  5-percent  unemployed  group 
will  feel  very  kindly  toward  those  of  us 
who  say  to  them  that  if  they  wait  and 
become  a  part  of  an  8-percent  group. 
or  a  15-percent  group,  they  may  get  some 
help  under  this  bill.  It  is  no  answer  to 
them  to  say  that  they  cannot  get  this 
help,  because  they  do  not  live  in  the  right 
area.  They  are  as  destitute,  as  unem- 
ployed, as  those  whose  only  Kieater 
qualification  is  that  they  live  in  the  right 
area,  and  have  more  of  their  neighbors 
in  the  same  fix. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Senate  [a  not  In  order.  All  per- 
sons who  desire  to  confer  will  please  re- 
tire to  the  cloakrooma. 

The  Sexuitor  from  Florida  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wi6h  to  congratulate  my  able  friend 


from  Arkansas  for  the  exceedingly  log- 
ical case  he  is  making.  Then  I  .should 
like,  if  I  may.  to  comment  on  several  of 
the  points  to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  have  received  very  strong  letters  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
from  the  League  of  Municipalities  of  my 
State,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  groups  of  business,  industiy, 
and  agriculture. 

Upon  examining  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, I  found  that  the  complaints  were, 
in  my  judgment,  wholly  justified.  After 
listening  to  the  able  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  plan 
for  selection  of  areas,  which  he  has 
mentioned  several  times  as  being  one  of 
the  very  objectionable  features  in  the  bill, 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  unwise.  The 
Senators  statement  is  amply  borne  out 
by  the  statistics  set  out  in  the  minority 
views. 

For  ex.TmpIe,  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut— I  am  glad  to  see  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush  J  in  the 
Chamber — I  note  that  only  one  com- 
munity is  included,  the  relatively  small 
community  of  DanicLson.  within  the 
areas  of  industrial  redevelopment  which 
would  qualify.  Danielson  has  a  total 
number   of   unemployed   of   1.400. 

I  note  that  Bridgeport,  not  very  far 
away,  shows  a  total  of  13.600  unem- 
ployed, as  of  the  date  of  the  report.  Jan- 
uary 1958.  It  Ls  not  proposed  to  give 
any  relief  to  those  13.600  unemployed 
citizens  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
whereas  relief  would  be  extended  to  the 
1,400  unemployed  industrial  worlicis  of 
Danielson. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Aikan.sas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
pciTnit  me  to  conclude  my  very  brief 
statement,  I  shall  be  very  happy.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  already  been 
yielded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansa"?. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  that 
comparison  such  as  to  show  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  propo.sal,  but  I  am  a.sking 
Senators  how  long  they  think  th'?  13,600 
unemployed  people  in  Bridgeport  would 
be  satisfied  to  see  millions  of  dullars  in- 
vested in  a  ncigliboring  community  with 
only  1.400  unemployed,  witliout  coming 
.down  here  to  demand,  as  one  person,  to 
have  the  program  extended  to  them. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  go 
further.  I  note  that  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana there  are  tA'o  communities  of 
about  the  .same  size;  namely.  Evansville, 
with  8.700  unemployed,  wiiich  would  be 
included  within  the  group  of  aieas  en- 
titled to  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  South  Bend,  with  9,900  unem- 
ployed, which  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  help.  Surely,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  justify  the  extension  of  aid  to 
one  of  those  neighboring  indastrial  com- 
munities and  withhold  it  from  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  Kentucky — and  I  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1 — let  us  compaie  Louisville,  with 
24,700  unemployed,  not  affected  by  the 
bill,  with  the  industrial  town  of  Frank- 
fort, not  far  away,  with  1,700  unem- 
ployed. Frankfort  would  be  brought  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  would  be 
given  relief,  while  Louisville  would  not. 


Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to 
complete  my  statement.  I  am  sure  he  can 
then  pain  permission  from  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  to  contribute  further  to 
the  debate,  to  which  he  has  already  ably 
contributed. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  twofold — 
first,  that  there  is  certainly  a  lack  of 
Impartiality  shown:  and,  second,  there 
is  no  question  in  the  world  that  if  a 
program  of  this  kind,  costly  as  it  would 
bo.  should  prove  to  be  helpful,  we  would 
certainly  have  a  drive  made  ujwn  us  by 
the  larger  groups  of  unemployed,  and  by 
the  communities  in  which  the  larger 
groups  of  unemployed  are  found. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  will  turn 
to  the  statistics  with  relation  to  Mary- 
land, he  will  see  that  46.300  mr^mployed 
in  Baltimore  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  bill,  while  6,000  unemployed  in  Cum- 
berland would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  feels  that  the  Congress  would  be 
left  undisturbed  by  the  unemployed  In 
Baltimore  if  it  should  prove  that  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  t>e  relea.st^d  in  Cum- 
l)erland  should  bring  great  relief.  There 
would  be  little  delay  before  the  46,300 
unemployed  from  nearby  Baltimore 
would  be  pouring  into  Washington  de- 
manding the  expenditure  of  huee  sums 
to  bring  the  same  measure  of  relief  to 
them. 

I  note  that  the  $380  million  already 
earmarked  for  u?^e  under  the  bill  wc uld 
pr(tvide  very  small  covernc;e  of  indu.«trial 
communities,  with  a  few  rural  communl- 
tirs  added. 

B:'fore  I  conclude,  let  me  sny  that  I 
think  the  Senntor  from  Arkansas  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  commented 
that  the  housin-?  lepislation  which  we 
enarted — includinK  both  the  amendment 
of  last  year  and  the  cmereency  lepisla- 
ti'  n  pasred  60  days  ago — has  l:elp?d  in 
all  areas.  A  couple  of  hours  ago  I  partic- 
ipated in  a  television  prognim  in  con- 
nection v.ith  the  presence  of  the  home 
builders  or::ani/.ations  here,  in  which 
the  pre  irient  of  the  Home  Builders  of 
Tampa.  Fia..  stated  to  his  p)eople  back 
h  ime  that  present  .statistics  .^^howed  that 
in  April  of  this  year,  FHA  applications 
for  the  purcha'^e  of  homes  of  mndest  cost 
in  the  lampa  area  were  up  300  percent 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
.<5as.  fir-t.  on  his  leador.ship  in  connection 
with  the  housing  legislation;  and  second, 
for  hie  oppa^ition  to  the  pending  bill  It 
.seems  to  m"  that  the  bill  is  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  logic  and  practicality.  It 
would  be  an  open  invitation  for  an  as- 
sault upon  Concress  tlie  like  of  which 
we  have  never  witnessed  before,  to  bring 
financing,  free  of  cost,  into  every  com- 
munity which  has  any  substantial  group 
of  unemployed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  F-ULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
In  hij>  usual  brilliant  manner  he  has 
placed  his  finger  on  the  defect*  In  the 
propo.'.ed  legislation.  As  he  ha*  stated,  it 
is  not  the  objective,  but  the  manner  of 
obtaining  the  objective  which  is  so  objec- 
tionable. 


Whatever  leglslatlcn  Is  enacted  to  help 
the  luiemployed  ought  to  be  without  fa- 
voritism, equal  in  its  application  to  the 
individual  wherever  he  lives. 

It  ought  not  to  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  position  of  deciding  what 
areas  are  eligible  for  development  as- 
sistance, or.  If  you  please,  where  Indias- 
tries  should  be  locat<*d.  It  ought  to  he 
desifjned  withm  the  framework  of  our 
relatively  free  economic  system,  on  the 
basis  of  private  judgment  as  to  what  the 
economic  potentialities  for  development 
ai-e,  in  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  pleased  that  six  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  our  committee 
joined  with  me  in  opjwsition  to  this  bill. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
find  time  to  read  our  minority  views  as 
shown  in  the  committee  report  and.  af- 
ter reviewing  the  faci^.  will  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     1  .should  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Florida   IMr. 
Holland  1. 

First,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Kentucky 
statistics  which  he  quoted  are  conceir.ed, 
the  statement  docs  rot  give  a  fair  pic- 
ture. I  say  that  flatly.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  tiied  to  compare  Louisville 
with  Frankfort,  and  spoke  of  other  areas 
of  unemployment  in  Kentucky.  I  am 
sure  tlie  Senator  knows  that  today,  in 
many  large  cities,  thare  are  an  unusual 
number  of  people  unemployed.  In  the 
city  of  Louisville  there  is  a  F'ord  M(;tor 
Co.  plant,  a  General  Electric  plant,  a 
Reynolds  Metals  plant,  and  other  plants, 
which  are  under  greet  stress,  so  there  is 
large  Uiiemployment  there  at  the  time. 
However,  in  other  areas  of  Kentucky 
there  has  been  consistent  unemiJlcyment, 
to  which  the  bill  is  di  ected. 

I  wish  to  make  that  point  clear,  be- 
cause the  puipcse  of  the  bill  is  to  reach 
the  areas  of  per.' intent  uncmploymeiU, 
rather  than  areas  which  at  this  tune  have 
larger  percentages  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PrCoidcnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  eertalnly  ^jrant  that 
my    distinguished    friend,    the    Senator 
from  Kentucky,  has  a  greater  knowledge 
of  Kentucky  situations  than  I  have. 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention, however,  is  the  fact  that  we 
were  considering  Louisville  and  Frank- 
fort, which  are  cities  that  arc  not  very 
far  apart.  Louisville  has  a  percentage 
of  unemploj-ment  of  8,1,  with  24,700  un- 
employed, as  of  January  1S58.  Frank- 
fort has  a  percentage  of  unemployment 
of  8  5— very  close  to  the  Louisville  per- 
centage— with  unemplojed  numbering 
1.700  as  of  September  1957. 

I  cannot  see  any  real  justification  for 
excluding  the  Louisville  unemployed  and 
the  LouUvllle  idle  industries,  and  Includ- 
ing Frankfort.  I  do  not  »ce  how  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  can  go  home 
with  a  bill  and  justify  such  a  differentia- 
tion between  two  of  his  very  fine  com- 
munities. 


However,  aside  from  the  question 
whether  he  could  justify  it  or  not — and 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  a  man  of  great  con- 
science and  probably  would  be  able  to 
justify  any  position  he  would  take,  be- 
cause he  will  take  the  position  which 
his  conscience  approve."? — the  point  I 
make  is  that  he  will  be  assaulted  and 
all  of  us  In  Congress  will  be  assaulted  by 
the  very  much  larger  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  larger  number  of  idle  indus- 
tries in  a  nearby  city  which  is  not  given 
relief  under  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not 
.see  how  we  can  avoid  it  if  we  take  tlie 
^unwise  step  recommended  and  set  up 
a  program  that  m?.kes  that  kind  of  dif- 
ferentiation. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  enter 
upon  such  a  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  personal  exchange. 
I  am  verj'  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  interest  in  Kentucky.  I 
may  say,  also,  that  I  am  not  worried 
about  being  aj'saulted  in  my  own  State. 
I  am  not  worried  about  by  position  on 
the  pending  bill.  The  able  Senator  from 
Florida  lias  not  made  clear  in  his  re- 
marks the  distinction  between  the  un- 
usual unemployment  at  this  time,  which 
I  do  not  believe  will  last — and  some  areas 
the  per.ejstcnt  unemplo.'mient  which  con- 
tinues, and  for  reasons  whicli  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  capabilities  of 
tlie  people,  or  the  resources  of  the  area. 

I  know  in  my  own  State,  there  aie 
sections,  which,  through  no  fault  of  re- 
.^ources  or  capabilities  of  the  people,  but 
through  lack  of  water,  lack  of  com- 
munications, of  power,  or  because  of  a 
change  in  the  economy  in  a  particular 
arcf, —  such  as  the  closing  of  a  railroad 
.'^^hcp  — are  not  finanr'ialiy  able  to  make 
improvements  which  could  bring  in  new 
types  of  employment.  The  pending  bill 
would  give  some  rel-ef.  in  the  form  of 
leans,  technical  assistance  to  encourage 
and  Bs.sist  the  development  of  new  v.  ealth 
and  industry  of  these  communities,  in  a 
lone; -range  program. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  believe  he  supports  the  Rural 
Development  program,  as  I  do.  which  at- 
tempts to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  so 
far  as  rural  areas  are  concerned,  on  a 
much  broader  scale.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture of  both  Houses  have  supported 
that  legislation.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has.  The  bill  we  are  discussing  is  a 
more  limited  bill,  but  it  applies  to  areas 
economically  distressed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  First  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  Senator's  statement,  and  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  bill  he  is  referring  to.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  RFC.  loans  were 
not  made  on  any  area  basis.  Anyone  was 
eligible  to  apply.  It  was  all  done  on  an 
Individual  basis.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
thing quite  comparable  to  the  pending 
bill.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  has  supported  the  bill  to  which 
he  has  referred.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, however.  Is  not  correct  in  feeling 
that  the  bills  are  at  all  comparable.  The 
rural  redevelopment  bill  does  net  in- 
clude the  matter  of  large  leans,  either 
with  or  without  interest,  or  large  Fed- 
eral investments,  or  anjiihing  of  that 
kind.  Under  that  program  the  Federal 
Government  merely  supplies  two  things. 
It  supplies  some  leadership  and  some 
advisory  services  to  coordinate  activities 
within  the  counties.  We  have  two  of 
those  in  our  State. 

The  total  Federal  investment  is  so 
negligible  as  not  to  be  mentioned  In  the 
same  breath  with  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  The  cfTort  is  to  help  people 
help  them.selves.  Here  it  is  proposed  to 
make  available  in  the  first  instance  a 
partial  program  in  the  amount  of  $380 
million,  with  diflerentiaticn  betv.-een 
communities  sucii  as  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

I  do  not  believe  the  two  programs  are 
at  all  comparable,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  unwice  for  us  to  go  into  this  sug- 
gested program. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly  the  area  redevelop- 
ment measure,  S.  3603.  In  my  opinion, 
the  area  redevelopment  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  and  desirable  bills  we  have 
considered  during  the  85th  Congress. 
I  was  glad  to  cosponsor  the  original  bill, 
S.  964,  with  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Douglas.  I  testified  for 
the  bill  when  it  was  receiving  its  careful 
com.mitlee  con.sideration.  I  a'so  co- 
sponsorrd  the  new  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration. S.  3683. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  this  bill  is  its 
provision  to  help  Indian  reservations, 
which  are  chronic  areas  of  underemploy- 
ment, and  rural  areas.  My  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  is  one 
of  the  most  able  champions  of  Indian 
rights  in  the  country,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  great  good  that  can  come 
to  Indians  through  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  order 
to  clarify  in  my  own  mind  the  benefits 
that  can  come  to  hard-hit  rural  com- 
munities, of  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  many  in  Montana. 

For  some  weeks  this  year  Montana  had 
a  greater  percentage  of  unemployment 
in  covered  industries  than  any  other 
State.  14.9  percent.  However,  because 
the  Department  of  Labor  ordinarily  sur- 
veys surplus  labor  only  in  communities 
of  more  than  50,000  population,  Mon- 
tana communities  were  not  designated  as 
surplus  labor  areas  until  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Montana  Congressional 
delegation  specifically  requested  a  survey. 

I  was  advised  by  the  Department  of 
I^abor  last  week  that  Silver  Bow  County, 
Mont.,  which  includes  the  city  of  Butte 
with  its  thousands  of  unemployed 
miners,  was  found  to  be  an  area  of  rela- 
tively substantial  imemployment.  and 
was  classified  as  a  "smaller  area  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus,  effective  April  25. 
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A  similar  designation  was  given  Flathead 
and  Lincoln  Counties,  Mont.,  where  the 
I'.'.mber  iiidustry  has  come  upon  hard 
t.mes.      'f" 

Carbon  County  and  Meagher  County, 
Mont.,  were  found  to  be  areas  of  rela- 
tively substantial  unemployment,  and 
uiiemployment  was  found  to  be  above 
normal  in  Yellowstone  County,  which  in- 
cludes the  cities  of  Billings  and  Laurel, 
and  Cascade  County,  which  includes  the 
City  of  Great  Falls. 

Unemployment  is  Just  as  severe  In 
these  small  cities  and  towns,  and  need 
for  area  redevelopment  is  just  as  great, 
as  in  those  larger  areas  where  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  regularly  made 
its  surveys. 

My  question  Is.  can  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  assure  me  that 
these  severely  depressed  small  areas  in 
Montana,  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  only  recently  began  to  assemble 
statistics,  will  beneflt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  first 
I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Montana,  who  is  always  sturdy 
and  valiant  in  good  causes,  he  knows 
that  no  legislator  can  guarantee  that  any 
particular  area  will  be  granted  loans 
by  an  administrator.  That  lies  in  the 
judgment  of  the  administrator.  As  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  until 
the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Montana  got  busy,  the  Department  of 
Labor  neglected  to  make  an  unemploy- 
ment census  in  Montana.  However,  as 
he  has  also  said,  now  we  have  Silver 
Bow  County,  Flathead  County,  and  Lin- 
coln County  classified  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  situation  continues, 
they  would  be  among  the  very  first,  at 
least,  to  be  considered  by  any  adminis- 
trator. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  did  well 
to  emphasize  the  Indian  question,  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  Indian 
reservations  in  Montana.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  fought  for  the  rights 
of  those  Indians — the  Flathead  Indians, 
the  Crow  Indians,  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
and  so  on. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  notorious  Hill 
57  in  Great  Falls,  which  is  a  depressed 
area,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  which 
certainly  would  be  eligible  for  aid  of 
this  type. 

So  while  one  cannot  hold  out  definite 
and  specific  promises  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  can  say  that  this  is  a  situation 
which  any  sensible  administrator  would 
take  into  account,  and  which  any  sensible 
administrator,  consistent  with  the  funds 
at  his  disposal,  would  do  something 
to  cure. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  encouraging 
statement.  I  hope  that  what  he  has  sug- 
gested will  come  to  pass,  because  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  great  need  for 
relief  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague, 
who  has  worked  so  hard  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  which  would  alleviate  some  of  the 


distress  of  our  Indians,  our  miners,  and 
our  lumbermen. 

I  am  very  happy  about  the  answer 
given  by  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  because  he  holds  out  hope  for 
our  people  who  are  living  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  which  in  turn  means  that 
they  are  living  in  distres.sed  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  at  this  time  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension which  may  have  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  previous  speakers.  It  Is  not 
proposed  that  in  depressed  areas  such  as 
coal  mining  areas  the  miners  should  mine 
more  coal;  or  that  in  textile  centers 
which  have  lost  business  the  workers 
should  be  put  to  work  in  textiles;  or  that 
in  the  depressed  metalliferous  mining 
areas  of  Montana  the  miners  should 
work  at  the  identical  jobs  which  they 
formerly  held.  No;  the  proposal  is  that 
new  industries  may  be  brought  in  to  af- 
ford new  lines  of  employment  and  to 
utilize  idle  labor  and  liie  social  capital 
which  otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  r.t 
the  outset  I  wi.sh  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FiTLBRiGHTl.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for 
the  splendid  explanation  he  has  made 
concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill. 
In  view  of  the  very  comprehen.«;ive  treat- 
ment he  has  given  the  bill,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  shall  simply  say  at  the 
ouUset  that  if,  long  ago.  Congress  had 
not  completely  abandoned  all  constitu- 
tional restraint  upon  spending,  the  bill 
would  not  even  be  here.  Even  so,  it  has 
come  to  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote.  The  committee  voted  to 
report  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

If  we  had  really  lived  up  to  our  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  votes  to  report  the 
bill,  because  we  have  no  authority  to 
spend  money  for  the  purposes  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  quote  a  sec- 
tion from  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, I  may  say  that  it  was  inter- 
esting to  me  to  read  a  statement  by  an 
outstanding  Georgia  lawyer,  who  is  now 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TalmadceI.  The  statement,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, concerned  what  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  who  makes  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  statement  quoted  from  the  pro- 
ceedings at  a  ma.ss  meeting  held  in 
Alexandria,  Va  ,  on  July  17.  1774,  over 
which  George  Washington  presided. 
Resolutions  known  as  the  Fairfax  Re- 
solves were  adopted  at  that  time.  In 
one  of  the  resolutions  it  was  said  that 
the  people  did  not  propose,  as  free  citi- 
zens of  Great  Britain,  to  live  under  laws 
passed  by  a  foreign  minister  or  by  any 
judge;  that  the  people  were  determined 
to  have  a  government  under  which  the 
laws  would  be  made  only  by  those  who 
were  elected  by  the  people  to  legislate. 
That  was  in  1774. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  met  in  Philadelphia 


In  the  summer  of  1787.  what  was  the 
first  sentence  they  wrote  into  the  new 
Constitution?    I  will  read  it: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  btates. 
which  shall  cuuslbt  ol  a  Seiiule  and  lluuse 
of  Representatives. 

Cooley  said  that  whatever  the  Con- 
stitution meant  when  it  was  adopted,  the 
meaning  still  remains.  But  not  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
summer  of  11^54  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate  In  the  school  Issues. 
Even  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  United  States  dls- 
,trict  court  had  Issued  an  order  to  de- 
.segregate  a  school  in  Little  Rock,  claimed 
that  that  order  was  the  law.  and  sent 
troop.^  there  to  enforce  It.  The  troops 
are  still  there.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  the  upkeep  of  a  thousand 
paratrocpcrs.  the  finest  we  have,  and  for 
800  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  nine  colored 
children.  The  President  claimed  that 
the  District  Court  order — it  was  not 
even  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
was  the  law.  But  the  Constitution  says 
that  there  shall  not  be  any  laws  except 
those  passed  by  the  legislature,  which 
is  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives. The  df  legates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  said  so  in  the  first 
sentence  of  article  I. 

The  second  proposition  Is  this.  The 
Foimdinc:  Fathers  wrote  into  the  Con.stl- 
tution  that  Congress  should  have  only 
the  powers  which  were  delegated  to  It. 
and  the  fact  that  those  powers  were 
enumerated  .should  not  In  any  way  take 
from  the  States  any  powers  which  had 
not  been  enumerated,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  had  been  overlooked. 

But  some  years  ago.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, irked  by  the  limitation,  and  when 
it  looked  desirable,  or  politically  expedi- 
ent, if  you  please,  to  be  handing  out  .some 
su  ar  plums,  decided  that  whatever  they 
could  claim  was  for  the  general  welfare, 
they  had  the  ri[;ht  to  do.  That  Is  knovni 
as  the  construction  of  the  general  wel- 
faie  clause. 

Of  those  vho  framed  the  Constitution, 
none  had  a  more  important  part  than 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  He  said  that 
the  welfare  clau.'^e  was  a  limitation  on  the 
power  to  tax.  He  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  tax  for  the  general  welfare, 
but  that  it  could  not  tax  for  some  minute 
or  minor  individual  undertaking 

The  provision  is  found  in  section  8  of 
article  I. 

n»e  Contrress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  dulles.  Imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  detjts  and  provide  lor  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

So  some  of  the  leaders  of  Congress 
asked  the  question.  "Why  not  let  us  call 
what  is  proposed  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare?"  It  was  the  opinion  In  the 
horse-and-buggy  days  that  Congress 
could  not  spend  for  whatever  It  pleased, 
but  the  leaders  of  Congress  in  a  later  day 
interpreted  that  provision  in  a  different 
way.  They  said.  'Let  us  say  that  what- 
ever we  say  is  for  the  general  welfare, 
we  can  do." 


Mr.  President.  I  could  sft  here  until 
past  the  dinner  hour  this  evening  citing 
authorities  which  have  construed  the 
general  welfare  clause  to  mean  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  power  to  tax,  not  aa  an 
independent,  separate  grant  of  power. 

While  Congress  will  not  put  any  re- 
straint upon  itself  in  the  matter  of 
spending,  it  generally  does  go  through 
the  hocus-pocus  of  saying,  "What  we  are 
doing  Is  for  the  general  welfare." 

Generally  there  is  a  preamble,  but  the 
bill  l)efore  the  Senate  does  not  even  have 
that.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out.  and  as  is 
mentioned  In  the  repKjrt.  the  bill  applies 
to  only  7.2  percent  of  the  unemployed  in 
distressed  areas,  and  to  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  3.000  counties. 

Congress  does  not  have  the  jsower  to 
spend  for  something  which  the  Constitu- 
tion never  contemplated.  Some  per- 
sons believe  that  the  Constitution  can 
mean  one  thing  one  year  and  another 
thing  another  year.  If  we  are  to  rely 
upon  the  general  welfare  clause  as  a 
grant  of  authority,  the  legislation  must 
be  for  the  general  welfare,  and  not  for  a 
very  limited  undertaking.  So  I  say  that 
the  bill  has  no  standing  whatever  in  this 
legislative  body. 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  patrons 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  would  relieve  the 
recession.  I  think  that  position  has  been 
completely  abandoned  now.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  would  relieve 
the  recession  Ihe  bill  provides  for  a 
complicated  machinery  which  would 
take  a  long  time  to  establish.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  find  someone  who  was 
willing  to  and  could  come  into  a  de- 
pressed community.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  build  a  factory.  Then,  if 
the  factory  were  to  be  located  In  a  coal- 
mining area,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  make  coal  miners  mine  more 
coal,  but  that  they  would  be  taught  to 
operate  in  a  knitting  mill  or  a  cotton 
mill,  and  they  would  all  have  to  be  re- 
trained. So  that  is  a  little  matter  of 
long-range  procedure. 

So.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark] 
and  o^her  sponsors  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  have  admitted  publicly  that  it 
is  not  an  antirecession  measure,  and  that 
It  is  not  designed  to  help  the  unemployed 
generally.  This  Is  one  of  the  main  points 
that  I  and  the  other  six  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  tried  to  bring  out 
In  the  minority  views  we  filed  In  con- 
nection with  the  committee  report.  Now 
that  any  possible  confusion  about  this 
point  has  been  cleared  up.  we  can  de- 
bate the  real  Issues  embodied  in  the 
bill. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  attract  new  industries 
into  certain  arbitrarily  selected  areas. 
These  selected  areas  have  chronic  un- 
employment and  are  depressed  because 
private  industry  has  det<?rmlned  It  Is  un- 
economic to  operate  there.  Thus  there 
would  be  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  to  substitute  its  decision  re- 
garding the  development  of  an  area  for 
the  decision  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. 


Mr.  President,  only  today  I  was  talk- 
ing to  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  comes 
from  one  of  the  counties  in  Virginia 
that  is  listed  in  the  bill  as  being  covered 
for  an  operation  of  this  sort.  I  asked 
him.  'What  is  the  trouble?" 

He  replied,  "Well,  we  are  a  coal- 
mining community.  But  now  the  mech- 
anized mines  can  turn  out  the  same 
volume  of  coal,  with  25  percent  less 
workers.  So  there  is  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  our  community,  and  our  little 
chamber  of  commerce  has  been  spend- 
ing $15,000  a  year."  And  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  st>ent 
by  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  small, 
bankrupt  coal-mining  county  which  is 
trying  to  get  a  new  industry  to  locate 
there,  in  order  to  help  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Then  he  said,  "We  have 
been  doing  that  now  for  10  years,  but 
we  haven't  gotten  a  single  industry  to 
locate  there,  yet." 

I  ai,ked,  'Well,  what  is  the  matter?" 

He  replied,  "The  trouble  is  that  all  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Virginia,  and 
almost  all  the  chambers  of  coounerce  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  it  would  seem,  are 
competing  with  each  other  for  the  loca- 
tion of  new  plants  or  new  industries." 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  in  such  a 
situation  the  bill  would  help  the  areas 
which  could  quaUfy  under  the  provL'^ions 
of  the  bill.  In  such  an  area,  a  plant 
could  be  built;  and  it  could  be  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery;  and  the 
needed  workers  could  t>e  trained;  and 
the  community  could  receivt;  other  ad- 
vantages which  communities  not  covered 
by  the  bill  would  not  be  able  to  receive. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$380  million  as  a  Federal  subsidy  to  en- 
tice Industries  into  these  depressed 
communities.  Of  course,  when  an  in- 
dustry was  enticed  to  one  community, 
imdoubtedly  it  would  be  enticed  away 
from  other  communities. 

Tlie  inducements  which  are  proposed 
to  be  offered  would  be  extremely  attrac- 
tive. A  new  factory  building,  complete 
with  all  necessary  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, on  a  choice  location,  supplied  with 
all  necessai-y  public  facilities,  would  be 
available.  Moreover,  the  workers  for 
the  factory  would  be  trained  for  their 
new  jobs  at  Government  expense. 

It  is  ironic  that,  through  the  Federal 
Income-tax  system,  the  more  prosperous 
communities  would  be  forced  to  subsi- 
dize competitive  industries  in  less  pros- 
perous communities.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  help  certain  communities  attract  new 
industries  at  the  expense  of  other  com- 
munities that  receive  no  Federal  aid. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  find  a  real 
solution  to  the  complex  problems  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  have  taken  the  easy 
course  of  attempting  to  find  a  new 
channel  into  which  to  pour  Federal 
fimds.  Federal  loans  and  grants  may 
provide  temporary  relief  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, but  a  lasting  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem can  come  only  through  local  leader- 
ship and  local  initiative. 

It  is  obvious  that  $380  million  will 
not  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  indus- 
trial and  rural  areas  which  would  be 


eligible  for  assistance.  In  fact,  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  estimate  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  under  this  program,  in  order  to 
make  the.se  depressed  communities  pros- 
perous. We  can  be  assured  that  if  this 
bill  is  enacted,  future  Congresses  will 
be  called  upon  for  huge  simrs  of  money  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  $380 
millicn  is  broken  down  into  several  cate- 
gories. First,  $200  million  would  be 
authorized  for  4G-year  loans  to  construct 
new  factory  buildings  fully  equipped  with 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment. 
One  himdred  million  dollars  of  these 
loans  would  be  used  in  "industrial  re- 
development areas";  and  the  other  $100 
million,  in  "rural  redevelopment  areas." 
I  am  sure  these  loan  funds  would  prove 
to  be  a  bonanza  to  the  industrial  areas, 
but  I  am  very  doubtful  that  the  type  of 
project  envisioned  would  be  of  any  help 
to  low-income  farm  families  in  rural 
areas. 

The  program  also  includes  $100  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  $75  million  in  PWA- 
type  grants  to  build  public  facilities  in 
redevelopment  areas.  This  new  pubUc- 
facility  program  ignores  the  fact  that 
last  month  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
bill  3497,  to  expand  the  existing  public- 
facility-loan  program,  in  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration,  to  $1  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  program  authorized  by 
Senate  bill  3497  is  more  hberal  than  the 
program  contained  in  this  bill,  because 
Senate  bill  3497  would  permit  loans  cov- 
ering 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  for  a  term  up  to  50  years,  where- 
as the  pending  bill  would  permit  loans 
only  for  65  percent  of  the  cost,  and  for  a 
maximum  term  of  40  years. 

This  new  public-facility-Ioan-and- 
grant  program  does  contain  one  feature 
tiiat  is  not  found  in  Senate  bill  3497  or 
in  any  previous  program  of  this  nature. 
The  pending  bill  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  loans  and 
grants  to  private  organizations,  for  the 
construction  of  any  type  of  public  fa- 
cility. It  certainly  seems  strange  that 
any  private  group  would  be  permitted 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  gov- 
ernmental f  imction.  Such  an  authoriza- 
tion obviously  raises  constitutional  ques- 
tions on  both  State  and  Federal  levels. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  total 
amount  involved  in  the  loan  and  grant  ■ 
programs  I  have  described  is  $375  mil- 
lion, all  of  which  would  be  obtained 
through  a  pipeline  to  the  Treasury, 
which  would  completely  bypass  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4i'2  million  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  redevelopment  areas. 
It  is  not  exactly  clear  what  technical  as- 
sistance the  proponents  of  this  procrram 
have  m  mind,  other  than  studies  of  the 
needs  of,  and  potentialities  for,  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  depressed  areas. 

In  the  case  of  two  other  progiams 
which  are  covered  by  the  bill,  no  Indica- 
tion is  given  of  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
propriated funds  which  would  be  re- 
quired. One  of  these  is  financial  assist- 
ance to  provide  facilities  for  vocational 
training  and  retraining  of  unem^ployed 
persons  living  in  redevelopment  areas. 
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Thfl  other  prourtm  U  to  ilv«  w-cullcd 
rotrttlnlntf  NubNUtonce  payment*  to  un- 
frnpioyuci  p«r»arui  located  in  the  redo- 

vrl(;()ment  itren/i,  Thene  retrAtnlntf  mub- 
AiMtitnce  pnvment/i  ftctUAlty  would  be  a 
form  of  Kupplemental  unemployment 
compennation,  becauoe  only  pertionN  who 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment  ben- 
eflu  or  were  not  ln«ured  for  such  com- 
pensation would  be  eligible  to  receive 
Buch  payments.  That  type  of  dole  could 
be  pyramided  Into  big  money, 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  it 
will  create,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  dan- 
gerous and  costly  precedent.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  this  body  today  represents  one 
of  the  longest  strides  toward  state  so- 
ciali'^m  that  the  Senate  has  considered 
In  recent  years.  It  is  a  step  toward  a 
system  of  Government-controlled  indus- 
trial production  in  which  efficiency  is  the 
least  of  the  objectives.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  defy  the  laws  of  economics.  These 
are  strong  statement?,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  shall  elp  borate  on  them. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  prepared  tlie  minority 
views.  In  a  few  short  pages,  they  have 
pointed  out  more  defects  in  the  bill  than 
I  had  thought  conceivably  could  exist  in 
one  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  yet.  if 
they  erred  in  their  remarks,  it  was  on  the 
side  of  leniency. 

As  the  minority  views  point  out.  the 
bill  is  plainly  discriminatory.  It  would 
benefit  only  those  living  in  certain  arbi- 
trarily designated  geographic  areas.  Of 
the  4.494,000  unemployed  in  January 
1958.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  only  aijout  one  in 
eight  lived  in  the  areas  which  would  have 
been  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
had  it  then  been  in  effect.  The  bill  com- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  a  pro- 
gram of  improving  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  residents  of  these  areas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  residents  of  other  areas. 

The  bill  also  po.ses  insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative difnculties.  Tlie  program 
overlaps  existing  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  provides 
retrainin'?  subsistence  payments  to  un- 
employed per.sons  that  are.  which  pay- 
ments are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
supplements  to  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs;  a  supple- 
ment which  lacks,  however,  the  sound 
financial  approach  rf  existin.7  programs. 
Efforts  of  State  and  local  organizations 
in  this  field  are  brushed  aside,  appar- 
ently in  the  belief  that  in  the  spending 
of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  dollar  lies  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  with  which 
these  groups  have  been  strugi.',ling. 

One  of  the  most  unnecessary  and 
abominable  features  of  the  bill  is  the 
part  that  undertakes  to  supplement  the 
Community  Facilities  Act.  so  recently 
passed  by  this  body.  To  the  billion  dol- 
lars there  authorized,  the  proponents 
would  have  us  add  authorization  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  administered  by  a 
different  agency  within  the  same  agency. 

This  is  administrative  duplication 
turned  back  inside  of  Itself,  like  a  snake 
swallowing  its  own  tail. 


Wf  uhould  undcMtnnd  clearly  thnt 
thU  U  not  a  temporary  prowram,  The 
commiltro  report  aetx  that  fact  on  the 
record  very  plainly.  It  l»  a  bill  for  lh<' 
aid  of  chronlciilly  depre^aed  arcaa,  or, 
RN  the  committee  hait  Huld,  thoae  that 
"have  •ufTered  from  a  lilch  level  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment,  year 
after  year,  In  good  times  and  bad." 

There  Is  a  corollary  to  be  drawn  from 
thi«  fact.  The  authorization  for  the 
outlay  of  $380  million  a.sked  in  this  bill 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  sum  will  meet  the  imme- 
diate demand,  and  a  dead  certainty  that 
it  will  not  begin  to  meet  the  demand  that 
will  continue  year  after  year. 

The  problem  of  chronically  distressed 
economic  areas  is  not  a  new  one.  We 
have  always  had  areas  which  have  been 
less  prosperous,  year  in  and  year  out. 
than  other  areas.  It  is  a  problem  which 
has  had  the  careful  attention  of  many 
groups,  in  State  and  local  government 
and  in  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity. Yet.  si;;niflcantly,  the  location 
of  private  industry  is  an  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  backlog 
of  experience  on  which  it  can  rely. 

As  for  the  portion  of  the  program  that 
deals  jRith  the  revitalization  of  rural 
areas.  I  can  only  conclude  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  was  written  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  attract  .some  support  for 
this  legislation  in  rural  areas.  It  selects 
for  rural  redevelopment  the  300  coun- 
ties that  appear  to  be.  by  the  arbitrary 
criteria  written  into  the  iiill.  those  most 
In  need  of  developing.  As  it  happens, 
the-^e  are  primarily  agricultural  areas, 
and  mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  ."setbacks  which  agricul- 
ture has  suffered  in  recent  years,  it  is 
important  that  more  industries  be  lo- 
cated In  our  rural  areas.  The  task  of 
locating  indu'^tries  in  our  rural  areas, 
however,  should  be  the  job  of  local  cem- 
munities,  their  development  boards, 
their  chambers  of  commerce,  and  private 
industry.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  permitted  to  spend  and 
lend  the  money  of  all  the  people  for 
the  purpo.se  of  favoring  any  one  area 
over  another  with  industrial  develop- 
ment. This  is  another  case  of  the  right 
idea  with  the  wrong  approach. 

All  of  these  objections,  and  many 
others,  the  minority  views  clearly  in- 
dicated. There  are  others  which  are  not 
enumerated  by  the  minority  views. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Davis-Bacon  wage-fixing 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Surely  we  are  not 
still  unaware  that  this  very  provision 
has  upset  and  damaged  more  local  econ- 
omies than  this  bill  could  po.ssibly  rem- 
edy, even  were  it  feasible  otherwi.'^e. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  the  bill 
is  discriminatory,  administratively  un- 
workable, and  extremely  expensive. 
These  alone  would  be  reasons  enough  for 
me  to  oppose  it. 

However,  the  main  reason  for  my  op- 
position, as  I  stated  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks,  is  that  the  program  en- 
visioned by  the  bill  would  encourage  a 
system  of  state  socialism,  and  the  most 
IneflQcient  form  of  socialism  at  that. 


Mr,  Prmldent,  I  waa  lmpre»*ed  par- 
ticularly by  two  aentencea  In  the  com- 
mitire  report,  ih  which  the  fiamom  of 
I  ho  bill  ktuied  the  manner  In  which 
money  would  t>«  allocated  for  the  con- 
Btrucllon  of  pul;llc  facilillen; 

Ttia  ornnnlzatlon  r«<|U»*tinc  th«  rrant 
mu«t  roMtrJljut*  to  Uxt  ami  of  th«  project 
III  proportion  to  III  Hbllity  to  cuiitrlbui«. 
I'he  Krunt  w.uld  be  llnili<-d  tu  tlie  ftn^juiit 
nocciutiiry  U>  u^bura  cuuiplet.uu  ol  Uia 
project. 

The  same  thought  was  put  more  suc- 
cinctly by  Karl  Marx  in  1875  in  his  fa- 
mous maxim  of  communism.  '■Prcm  each 
according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs." 

What  arc  the  roots  of  the  problem? 
If  an  area  is  economically  depressed,  if 
the  people  there  fall  to  make  a  decent 
living,  year  after  year,  there  must  he 
some  reason  for  it.  Chronic  hard  times 
do  not  happen  by  chance. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
chronic  eccnomic  distress  Is  the  loss 
of  industry  because  of  technological 
changes.  For  example,  at  the  present 
time  we  find  distress  in  some  areas  where 
the  economy  is  dependent  on  the  mmino! 
of  coal.  Some  communiUes  that  have 
depended  solely  on  the  textile  Industry 
for  their  economic  base  have  suffered  by 
the  impact  of  the  long-term  depression 
which  that  industry  has  sufTered — with 
very  little  sympathy  from  the  Federal 
Government — since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Several  re<^ort  cities  are  on  the 
list  of  the  chronically  afflicted:  they  do 
not  have  Ihe  industrial  base  which  makes 
for  a  sound  economy. 

The  story  is  different  in  every  ca.«e, 
but  all  the  stories  have  one  thread  In 
common.  The  communities  that  are 
suffering  the  most  are  the  ones  that  have 
lacked  divcsiflcation  in  industry. 

The  problem  suggests  its  own  an.swer, 
and  it  Is  an  answer  which  the  spoasors 
of  the  bill  have  apparently  seized  with- 
out fully  weighin-;  the  con.sequences.  If 
a  community  lacks  diversification  of  its 
economy,  they  have  reasoned,  let  the 
Federal  G  nernment  help  it  to  diversify. 

But  why  the  Federal  Government? 
There  is  no  shortage  of  investment  capi- 
tal in  the  United  States.  Why  do  not 
American  industriaUsts.  with  all  of  their 
supposed  ingenuity  and  foresight,  build 
plants  in  the  areas  where  labor  is  in 
surphis?  Why  will  they  require  the 
guidance  and  urging  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

I  think  we  must  face  the  harsh  fact 
that  there  are  areas  winch  are.  for  one 
rea.son  or  another,  unsuitable  for  further 
industrial  development  at  this  time. 
They  may  be  too  far  removed  from  their 
natural  markeUs.  they  may  be  lacking  in 
raw  material,  the  local  tax  structure 
may  be  unsound,  or  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket may  be  priced  too  high  to  meet  com- 
petitive conditions  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  in- 
dustrialist may  not  be  anxious  to  move 
into  a  given  community.  Fortunately, 
local  citizens  can  do  much,  by  imagina- 
tive and  concerted  effort,  to  remove 
some  of  their  handicaps.  Industrial  de- 
velopment boards  are  in  operation  in 
many    communities.     Local    aiid    Slate 
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chambern  of  commtrc*  plar  »n  Impor- 
tant part.  Local  government,  too,  can 
encourage  the  advent  of  new  Induatry 
by  careful  tax  planning, 

I  will  not  deny  that  aome  communltlea 
are  handicapped  by  natural  factor* 
v^hich  cannot  be  brought  under  control 
by  human  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  8.  3683  will  be  to  give  these  eco- 
nomically ailing  communities  a  transfu- 
sion of  Federal  money  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  about  a  cure. 

The  principal  fallacy  of  the  bill  is  tliat 
this  kind  of  treatment  does  not  strike 
at  the  roots  of  the  malady.  It  merely 
eases  tiie  symptoms,  and  encourages  the 
patient  to  return  for  further  treatment 
over  an  indefinitely  extended  period  of 
time. 

The  bill  encourages  Industry  to  move 
Into  areas  where  it  is  not  inclined  to  go, 
because,  under  normal  circumstances, 
industry  could  not  make  a  ..roflt,  in  those 
areas.  I  doubt  that  the  bill,  if  passed, 
will  be  very  succes.'^ful  in  this  endeavor. 
The  inducements  offered  are  not  enough 
to  bring  a  hard-headed  businessman 
into  an  area  in  which  he  will  operate 
under  a  serious  liandicap  in  competition 
with  his  competitors. 

Indeed,  the  bill  may  have  i  n  effect  of 
a  kind  opposite  to  that  which  is  intended. 
One  of  the  general  problems  of  mdustry 
in  the  United  Slates  is  that  we  are  at 
a  point  where  Federal  taxation  threatens 
to  dry  up  tlie  re:  ei  voir  of  capital  with 
which  industry  expands.  The  proposal 
to  embark  on  this  new  pro^;ram  carries 
with  it  the  clear  implication  that  it  will 
be  supported  and  expanded  through 
taxation.  To  the  extent  that  the  cost 
of  the  program  falls  on  Industry.  It  will 
Inhibit  the  ability  of  industry  to  expand 
through  its  own  efforts. 

A.ssuming  that  the  bill  does  achieve 
Its  purpose,  to  some  limited  degree,  it  will 
bring  about  new  problems  far  worse  than 
the  ones  it  is  supposed  to  solve.  It  will 
provide  the  stricken  community  with  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  encourage  it 
to  borrow  beyond  its  means  for  public 
construction,  and.  in  the  long  run.  en- 
courage the  development  of  an  economy 
based  on  a  Federal  dole. 

The  end  lesult  of  such  a  Federal  policy 
can  only  be  the  senseless  one  of  locating 
industry  in  the  areas  least  suitable  for 
its  growth.  This  is  no  way  to  foster 
the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  all  be  better  off— those 
in  the  chronically  depressed  areas  as  well 
as  those  in  other  areas — if  we  follow,  in 
tills  country,  a  policy  of  locating  indus- 
tries in  the  places  best  adapted  for  in- 
dustry. 

The  most  effective  way  to  aid  areas 
where  the  economy  Is  deprc-sed  Is 
through  measures  which  will  stimulate 
the  whole  of  our  American  economy. 
We  need  some  revisions  in  our  foreign- 
trade  and  foreign-aid  programs,  which 
have  operated  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  vital  segments  of  American  business. 
We  need  to  practice  strict  economy  in 
every  department  of  Government,  with 
the  aim  of  removing  some  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  with  which  our  econ- 
omy is  saddled.  We  need  to  remove 
some  of  the  lieavy  burden  of  Government 


regulation  which  require*  the  buaineaa- 
man  to  make  a  multitude  of  complex  and 
expenalve  reporta  to  a  whole  hoat  of  Fed- 
eral agenclea, 

I  am  in  nympathy  with  the  realdenta 
of  area*  with  chronic  economic  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  convinced  that  this  legla. 
lation  does  not  contain  any  aolutlon  to 
their  dilemma.  It  could  only  frustrate 
the  effort*  being  made  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem on  a  sensible  basis. 

I  do  not  favor  socialism.  Even  if  I  did, 
I  would  not  favor  this  bill.  It  is  a  social- 
istic bill  with  so  many  defects  in  it  that 
even  the  dubious  advantages  of  socialism 
would  not  be  attained. 


REQUEST    FOR    MORATORIUM    ON 
SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ijiterior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  have  today 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  sale  of  In- 
dian lands.  I  have  asked  that  this  mora- 
torium continue  until  my  committee  has 
reviewed  and  commented  on  reports  con- 
cerning Indian  land  sales  which  we  arc 
obtaining  from  Indian  tribal  officials  and 
various  Indian  Bureau  field  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  share  my 
concern  over  the  alienation  of  Indian 
land.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  IMr.  Mansfield],  as  well  as 
our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Represent- 
atives Metcalf  and  Anderson,  have  tried 
without  too  much  success  to  stem  the 
tide  in  our  State. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  .  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  champions  of  Indian  rights  who 
has  ever  served  in  Congress.  We  in  the 
Senate  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerJ. 
He  is  an  informed  and  articulate  student 
of  Indian  affairs.  Furthermore,  he  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
toward  bettering  the  conditions  of  the 
Indians,  of  which  his  yeoman  service  re- 
garding the  Klamath  bill  is  but  the  most 
recent  example. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  are  just  as 
concerned  as  I  am  over  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Indians  have  been  forced 
by  poverty  to  sell  their  land  holdings 
which  all  too  frequently  constitute  their 
only  source  of  income. 

Their  words  are  more  eloquent  than 
mine.  Here  is  what  one  of  them,  a  man 
on  the  Crow  Resei-vation  whom  I  have 
known  personally  for  many  years,  wrote 
me  about  a  month  ago: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  jobs  here 
on  the  Crow  Reservation,  except  a  very  few 
that  have  Jol>s  at  the  Agency  office,  some  of 
US  have  no  money  coming  In  so  we  are  having 
a  hard  time.  I  am  one  of  them.  ,  I  am  an 
old  man.  and  as  you  know  that  very  seldom 
an  old  man  can  get  a  Job.  so  he  could  get  by. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  put  up  as  security 
all  of  my  beaded  buckskin  outfit,  war  bonnet 
and  my  saddle  and  bridle  In  order  to  get 
something  to  eat. 

I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to  get  more 
money  for  my  living  expenses.  So  I  thought 
It  possible  the  quickest  way  U  to  try  and  get 
a  fee  patent  on  some  of  my  inherited  land. 
If  I  ask  to  put  some  of  my  land  In  the  su- 


pervlMd  land  mU  U  would  take  too  long  to 

wmt, 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  IlifT  McKay,  the  mo- 

retary  of  the  BlacJcfeet  Tribal  Council, 
recently  made  thla  prediction  to  me: 

If  the  present  practice  of  holding  super- 
vised sales  of  Indian  land  Is  continued,  and 
land  Is  alienated  from  Indian  ownership  at 
its  present  rate,  then  In  a  matter  of  5  short 
years  not  enough  land  will  remain  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
organize  economical  grazing  units  for  even 
the  Indian  owned  livestock  on  the  reservation. 

In  his  letter  to  me  dated  April  29.  1958, 
Mr.  McKay  summarizes  the  concern  of 
the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  in  these 
words ; 

1.  Land;  TTie  tribal  council  feels  this  prob- 
lem is  of  greatest  importance,  particularly 
the  Insistence  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that  In- 
dividuals be  allowed  to  sell  their  land  at  pub- 
lic sales  supervised  by  the  Bureau.  This 
{xjlicy  clearly  demonstrates  lack  of  foresight 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  It. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  no  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  the  long-term  development 
of  the  individual,  the  tribe,  or  the  com- 
munity. The  only  benefit.  If  there  is  one. 
Is  an  Immediate  access  to  money  for  the 
Individual.  This  policy  contributes  nothing 
to  the  long-term  building  or  development 
of  the  individual's  character,  earning  poWer, 
or  financial  stability.  Records  which  we 
hope  to  make  available  soon  will  show  that 
in  most  cases  these  people  are  allow^ed  to 
dispose  of  their  land  and  dissipate  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  disp>osition  in  a  short  time. 
Then,  as  the  land  is  mostly  sold  to  non- 
Indians,  the  individual  becomes  dependent 
upon  the  economy  of  the  tribe  for  assist- 
ance; even  though  this  economy  is  made 
more  difficult  to  build  and  stabilize  because 
of  the  alienation  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
is  based.  One  practical  solution  to  this 
problem,  aside  from  an  abandonment  of 
this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  would 
be  the  making  of  long-term  loans  by  the 
Government,  similar  to  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  made  to  non-Indians,  to 
either  tiie  tribe  or  to  individual  Indians  for 
the  purchase  of  land  offered  for  sale  In  this 
niuniier. 

Members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  in  Montana  also  suffer  from  ad- 
ministration land  policy.  During  1957 
a  supervised  sale  of  land  was  held  on 
their  reservation.  The  tribe  wished  to 
bid  on  some  of  the  land  which  Indian 
allottees,  desperate  for  cash,  had  put  up 
for  sale.  The  Northern  Cheyennes  had 
sold  cattle,  and  planned  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  land,  so  they  c^uWKold 
together  at  least  a  part  of  their  reserva- 
tion. But  the  Indian  Bureau,  busy  for 
months  auditing  the  proceeds  from  the 
cattle  sale,  refused  to  delay  the  sale 
until  this  money  was  made  available  to 
the  tribe.  Secondly,  the  Indian  Bureau 
sold  at  least  one  key  tract,  the  loss  of 
which  jeopardizes  the  grazing  economy 
of  the  entire  tribe.  And  as  a  final  blow 
the  Indian  Bureau  refused  to  permit  the 
tribe  the  opportunity  it  requested  to 
meet  the  price  of  the  highest  bidder. 

On  yet  another  Montana  reservation, 
the  Fort  Peck,  some  80,000  acres  of 
Indian  land  was  sold  in  1957.  In  less 
than  50  years,  two-thirds  of  the  indi- 
vidually owned  land  has  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  explained  events 
on  4  of  Montana  s  7  reservations.     But 
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the  matters  of  which  T  speak  are  not  iso- 
lated instances  occurring  only  in  Mon- 
tana. Similar  situations  exist  through- 
out the  country,  as  many  Senators  well 
know.  Only  last  month  the  Board  of 
Diiectors  of  the  Association  on  American 
Indian  Affairs  concluded  that  there  is 
hope  for  an  Indian  future  only  m  here  a 
stable  land  base  exists. 

The  board  of  directors  adopted  a  policy 
calling  for  a  1-year  moratorium  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  all  Indian  land 
sales  to  nonmembers  of  the  tribes. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  Indians,  indicated  the  con- 
cern or  despair  of  Indians  throughout 
the  country  by  passing  the  followin^' 
resolution  at  its  14th  annual  convention 
in  Claremore.  Okla.,  last  fall; 

Rksolution  No.   19 — Land 

Wbereas  Indian  lands  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing aa  a  result  o(  sales  of  txust  allotted 
tracts  of  land:  and 

Whereas  legislative  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress,  which  favor  both  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  the  American  In- 
dians and  Immediate  termination  of  Federal 
control  over  Indian  land  and  the  Indian 
people:    and 

Whereas  the  mere  sale  of  Indian  land  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  the  Indian  people 
nor  the  problems  brought  about  by  Federal 
administration  of  the  Indians'  problems  and 
affairs:    aiKl 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
curtailed  the  use  of  Federal  funds  which  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  revolving  credit 
loans  to  tribal  members:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indian.^  in  cont>ention  ax^emhled 
in  Claremore.  Okla  .  October  28  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1957.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and 'or  the  Comn^lssloner  of  Indian 
Affairs  declare  a  moratorium  In  the  aliena- 
tion of  trust  lands  to  non-Indians,  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes  opportunity  tti  plan  a  pro- 
gram of  full  utilization  of  Indian  land 
through  purchase  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  April  17,  1958,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  sent  de- 
tailed questionnaires  concerninR  Indian 
lands  to  Indian  tribal  officials  and  vari- 
ous Indian  Bureau  field  officers  through- 
out the  country.  I  expre.ssed  the  hope 
that  the  replies  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee by  June  15.  1958.  I  believe  that 
the  replies  will  be  most  illuminating  and 
most  helpful  to  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  alienation  of  Indian  land. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  about  a  year  ago  the 
Bureua  of  Indian  Affairs  put  out  a  press 
release  headlined  "Over  1  Million  Acres 
Added  to  Indian  Tribal  Landholdings  in 
Last  3  Years."  Actually  1,023,696  of 
thoee  acres  were  turned  over  to  the  In- 
dians by  Congress  or  purchased  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  Only  653  of  the 
1 ,024,349  acres  involved  were  turned  over 
to  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

During  this  same  period,  according  to 
Indian  Bureau  flgtu^s.  1.342.629  acres 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership.  Thus 
the  Indians'  net  loss  was  318.479  acres. 


How  much  land  has  passed  from  In- 
dian ownership  since  then?  The  Indian 
Bureau  has  not  come  up  with  the  answer 
to  that.  We  hope,  throuph  the  question- 
naires sent  out  to  tribal  and  Bureau  offi- 
cials, to  obtain  up-to-date  answers  to 
this  important  question.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  on  but  one  reserva- 
tion in  my  State,  the  Fort  Peck,  more 
than  80,000  acres  were  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  rami- 
fications to  the  Indian  problem.  But  I 
submit  that  this  matter  of  Indian  land 
sale  demands  immediate  attention  and 
policy  review.  That  is  why  I  requested 
the  moratorium. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rjx'Oko,  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks,  my 
letter  of  April  17,  1958,  and  the  ques- 
tionnaires referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  questionnaire  were  ordered  to  be 
printeid  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Untxfd  STATrs  Senatt. 
COMMiTTrr  ON  Intfrio* 

AND  Insular  Afvaiks. 

April  17.  1958. 

Dfjik  Sns:  Effective  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress concerning  Indian  lands  requires  ex- 
tensive historical  and  Btalli>llcaJ  data  con- 
cerning all  local  land  transaclioii-s  in  recent 
years.  Current  legislation  must  be  based  on 
stxidles  of  prior  legislation  and  re.<5uUlng 
actions  in  the  field  Theref(»re.  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  record  of  all  transtictldns 
involving  the  disposition  and  the  acquLsl- 
tion  of  Indian  lands  is  considered  an  IndL*;- 
pensable  necessity  in  the  process  of  con- 
sidering currently  proposed  legislation.  In 
keeping  Itself  Informed  on  this  kind  of  data. 
the  committee  has  found  that  a  best  source 
for  accurate  and  up-to-date  Information  is 
in  the  field  offices  ihemselve.'s 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been 
drafted  for  submission  to  the  various  Bu- 
reau field  officers  and  the  tribal  officials  of 
each  local  Jurisdiction,  reservation,  or  agency. 
It  Ls  intended  to  evoke  answers  which  are 
at  once  comprehen-slve  and  accurate  so  that 
the  resulting  legl.slatlon  may  be  sound  and 
well  con.'^idered.  It  will  be  especially  help- 
ful, where  estimates  mu.it  be  used.  If  they 
are  so  Identified  and  the  basis  of  estimation 
clearly  stated.  In  order  that  the  cx>mmittee 
needs  may  be  adequately  met.  please  return 
answers  in  duplicate  and  include  any  acces- 
.sory  materials  relating  to  the  hubjeict  in 
hand,  such  as  maps,  tables,  charts,  dia- 
grams and  any  other  pertinent  or  .^ieemlngly 
pertinent  Item?;.  The  committee  has  tried 
to  make  these  quesUons  as  clear  as  possible. 
Should  there  be  any  question  of  Interpre- 
tation, please  explain  the  basLs  for  each  an- 
swer. The  committee  would  also  appreciate 
an  eniuiieration  of  all  Federal  lands  on  each 
reservation  which  have  been  acquired  from 
private  owners  since  1930,  the  extent  of  acre- 
age Involved  and  number  of  tracts,  the  au- 
thorities, dates  of  acquisition,  and  purposes 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  this  Isnd  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  of  ciurent  Indian  tribal 
or  Individual  use  of  this  land  through  leas- 
ing or  otherwl.se.  and  the  conditions  of  .such 
leasing  or  use. 

Figures  as  to  the  total  number  of  tribal 
employees  on  each  reserratlon  and  the  num- 
ber, out  of  this  total,  who  are  concerned  with 
land  transactions  are  also  desired.  This  ma- 
terial could  be  Included  in  a  history  of  tribal 
land  employment  during   the   last    10  years. 

In  order  that  staff  analysis  may  be  com- 
pleted Within  a  time  comniensiu-ate  with 
committee  needs,  it  is  desirable  tluit  replies 
be  In  committee  hands  by  June  15,  1958. 
Please  mi  out  the  enclosed  tabular  forms 
which  win  help  make  your  numerical  data 
more   useful    to   the   committee    and   return 


your  flllad-out  fonns  and  answers  to  ms, 
Uummittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  WashlnifUm.  D    C. 

Tlie  committee  thanks  you  for  your  co« 
operation,  and  appreciates  your  evident  de- 
sire that  the  Congress  be  kept  well  informed 
on  the  condition  of  Indians  and  their  wel- 
fare. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E   MuasAT. 

Chairman. 

QUESTIONNAIKX       ON       THt       DlAPllSmoN       AND 

AcQiisiTiuN  or  Indian  Lands  im  the,  Last 

10  YUULS 

PAST    I 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  qtiestlon- 
nalre  Is  to  obtain  information  aa  to  the  vol- 
ume of  certain  transactions  involvlnj^  In- 
dian lands,  the  number  uf  acres  Involved  ia 
these  tran.sactions,  aiul  the  nature  of  th« 
transactions  Attached  are  tables  showing 
the  mrurnuitiun  desired,  which  are  subixUtted 
fur  yoiu-  ut>e  in  underbUaiidlng  tlie  question 
below.  It  Is  realized  that,  due  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  land  records  are  maintained 
and  the  methods  by  which  glatlstlcal  infor- 
mal u>n  has  been  reported.  In  some  instances 
It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  re- 
plies to  the  questions  presented.  U  exact 
BtaUiiUcs  are  uuuvaliabie,  please  give  tha 
uuiuber  of  irausacUons  arid  the  acreage  In- 
voUed  for  the  period  July  1,  1947  to  June  30. 
1957  Plea.se  prepare  stjitements  to  ac- 
company the  questionnaire  regarding  the 
need  f(»r  the  making  of  estimates  In  reply 
to  the  questionnaire  and  a  statement  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  rerords  aiKl  the  report- 
ing methods  regarding?  realty  trausactk^ns. 

As  Vu  IritMil  and  Individually  owned  trust 
or  restricted  land 

1  How  many  acres  were  there  In  tribal 
ownership  on  July  1.  1947?  How  many  acres 
In  trust'  How  many  acres  which  the  tribe 
had   acquired  in  fee? 

2  How  many  acres  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  were  there  in  individual  Indian  owner- 
ship of  July  1.  1947? 

3  How  niany  transactions,  by  which  tribal 
cr  individually  owned  lands  were  duptuaed 
of  (including  the  placing  of  unrei>Lrlcled 
fee  title  In  the  hands  of  the  owners  by  is- 
suance of  patents  In  fee,  certificates  of 
competency  etc  t .  were  consummated  dur- 
ing each   fiscal   year  since  July   1.   1947? 

4.  How  many  acres  were  so  disposed  of  or 
removed  from  Bureau  jurisdiction  during 
each   fiscal   year  since  July   1.   1947? 

5.  Give  the  numbers  of  transactions  for 
e.ich  year  vklilch  will  be  shown  in  answer  to 
No  3  above,  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
transaction. 

6  Give  the  acreages  for  each  year  mhich 
will  be  shf)wn  m  answer  U)  No  4  above, 
broken  down  by  the  type  of  transaction. 

(Que&tU  MS  7  to  10  reler  only  to  land  not 
previously  under  Indian  ownership  ) 

7.  H(jw  many  transactions,  by  which  tribal 
or  individual  Indian  landb  were  acquired, 
were  consummated  during  each  fiscal  ye.Tr 
since  July  1.  1947? 

8  How  many  acres  were  so  acquired  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  since  July  1.  1947? 

9  Cilve  the  numbers  of  tran.sactions  for 
each  year  which  will  be  siiown  In  answer  to 
No.  7  atx>ve,  broken  duwu  by  the  type  of 
transaction. 

10  Give  the  acreages  for  each  year  which 
will  be  shown  In  answer  to  No.  8  above, 
broken   down  by  the  type  of   transaction 

11.  How  many  acres  were  there  In  tribal 
ownership  on  December  31,  19577  How 
many  acres  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust.'  How  many  acres  which  the  tribe  had 
acquired  In  fee? 

12.  How  many  acres  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  were  there  In  Individual  Indian  owner- 
ship on  December  31,  1957? 

13  Cite  and  discuss  briefly  any  special 
acts  of  Congress  which  have  affected  the  ac- 
quisition    and     disposal     of     Indian     lands 


(termination  acts,  p-rlvate  acts  directing  the 
Issuance  of  patents  in  fee,  etc.).  What  study 
Is  being  made  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  sales? 
Has  the  tribal  council  parsed  or  considered 
any  resolutions  on  this  subject?  Please  elab- 
orate and  Include  any  resolutions  approved. 

14  Discuss  to  wliat  extent,  if  any,  the 
heirship,  or  multiple  ownership,  problem  has 
affected  the  acqulsr.lon  and  disposal  of  In- 
dian lands,  with  pai-tlcular  reference  to  the 
following  facets  of  tlie  problem: 

(a»    undivided  InU-rest  owned  by  the  trlt>e: 

(b)  undivided  interest  owned  by  non-ln- 
dlans  and  alien  Indians: 

(c)  undivided  Interest  owned  by  minors 
on  reservations  which  are  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act. 

(d)  dlfflculty  of  reaching  agreement 
among  all  heirs  as  to  use  or  disposal  of 
lands: 

(e)  what  use  has  l>een  made  of  the  3ecre- 
tary's  authority  to  sell  heirship  lands  when 
the  owners  have  died  Intestate  and  have  left 
minor  or  Incompetent  heirs?  To  what  ex- 
tent has  the  tribe  been  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted to  buy  such  lands? 

P^RT  II 
The  purpose  of  ths  part  of  the  que-^tlon- 
nalre  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  key 
tracu  have  gone  Inu  non-Indian  ownership, 
the  extent  to  which  key  tracts  have  been 
conveyed  to  other  Indians  or  to  the  tribe, 
and  the  extent  to  vhlch  key  tract.-?  whl.  h 
were  in  fee  sutus  have  t>een  acquired  by  Indi- 


vidual Indians  or  tribes.  Since  July  1,  1953, 
approximate  date  of  the  Initiation  of  the 
present  policy  of  not  subordinating  the  In- 
terests of  th^ndlvldual  Indian  owner  of  land 
to  the  Interests  of  the  tribe  or  other  Indi- 
vidual Indians. 

1.  How  much  acreage  and  how  many  tracts 
have  been  sold  that  the  tribe,  individual 
Indian  owners,  or  the  Bureau  have  alleged 
were  key  tracts? 

2  How  much  acreage  and  how  many  of 
the  tracts  alleged  by  the  tribes  or  Individual 
Indian  owners  to  be  key  tracts  were  deter- 
mined by  Bureau  officials  not  to  be  key 
tracts? 

3  How  much  acreage  and  how  many  tracts 
alleged  by  the  tribe  to  be  key  tracts  were 
sold  to  the  tribe  or  Individual  Indian 
owners? 

4.  How  much  acreage  and  how  many  tracts 
alleged  by  the  tribe  to  be  key  tracts  were 
sold  to  non -Indians? 

5.  If  there  were  sales  of  key  tracts  to  non- 
Indians,  discuss  the  effect  that  such  sales 
have  had  on  the  use  of  Indian  lands  remain- 
ing in  Indian  ownership. 

6  Di.'^cusR  the  extent  to  which  key  tracts 
which  were  in  fee  status  have  been  acquired 
In  trust  or  restricted  status  by  individual 
Indians,  or  In  trxist  or  fee  status  by  tribes 

PART  III 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  question- 
naire is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  tribes 


have   asstimed  responsibility  for  real -estate 
activities. 

1.  Give  the  position  of  each  tribal  real- 
estate  employee,  his  annual  salary,  and  the 
nature  of  his  work. 

2.  Give  the  position  of  each  agency  real- 
estate  employee  whose  salary,  in  part  or  In 
full.  Is  paid  by  the  tribe,  the  salary  of  such 
employee,  the  amount  of  such  salary  paid 
by  the  tribe,  and  the  nature  of  his  work. 

3.  Does  the  tribe  have  a  regularly  employed 
real-estate  adviser  or  consultant  to  advise 
the  council  with  regard  to  tribal  real-estate 
activities?     Explain  fully. 

4.  Does  the  tribal  organization  have  a  real- 
estate  committee  with  authority  to  approve 
tribal    real-estate   activities?     Explain    fully. 

5.  Does  the  tribal  organization  have  a  real- 
estate  committee  which  advises  the  tribal 
council  with  regard  to  tribal  real-estate 
activities?      Explain   fully. 

6.  To  what  extent  has  the  tribe  employed 
private  consultants  to  study  particular  phases 
of  its  real-estate  activities.  Explain  fully. 
If  the  Bureau  has  disapproved  such  employ- 
ment, explain  why. 

7.  Does  the  tribe  have,  or  has  It  had,  a 
tribal  land  enterprifc  or  similar  organiza- 
tion? If  so.  discuss  the  history  and  effective- 
ness of  such  organization. 

8.  Has  the  tribe  or  the  area  ofBce  been 
Instructed  to  turn  real-estate  oi>erations  over 
to  the  Bureau?  Please  comment  on  the  dif- 
ferences in  effectiveness  of  Bureau  and  tribal 
operations. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  senior  colleague,  who 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  land  situation  as  it  affects  Indians 
not  only  in  Montana — especially  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indiaji  Reserva- 
tion— but  also  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  am  hopeful  the  request,  which 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Montana 
delegation,  will  be  given  the  attention  it 
deserves  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1958— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12326  >  making  ur- 
gent deficiency  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .     The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  13,  1958,  p.  8584,  CoN- 

GRESSIOHAL  RECORD.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  three  amendments  which  require  a 
brief  explanation. 

Amendment  No.  1  relates  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  For  the  Ant- 
arctic investigation  to  be  undertaken, 
there  was  approved  by  the  Senate  $2.4 
million.  The  conferees  agreed  upon  $2 
million.  $1  milUon  to  be  appropriated. 
and  the  balance  to  be  financed  by  regu- 
lar appropriations  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Amendment  No.  2  relates  to  the  Olym- 
pic Winter  Games  of  1960.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  without  additional  appro- 
priation. 

The  3d  amendment  is  the  usual  gra- 
tuity to  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased Senator,  who  in  this  case  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  Scott,  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
relative  to  House  bill  358. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repre.scntativcs.  which  was 
read,  as  follows: 

In  the  House  or 
Repkesentatives,  UNrxEB  States. 

Mau  S.  lajS. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
nmeiidment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
358)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  monthly 
mtes  of  pension  payable  to  widows  and  for- 
mer widowB  of  deceased  veterans  <_)f  the 
Spaniiih-Amerlcnn  War,  Including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection." 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
lollows  : 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, immediately  below  line  12.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(9)  Immediately  above  section  411.  Insert 
the  following : 

"  'CONFEDERATE    FORCES    VETFJlANs 

"  Sec.  410.  The  Administrator  siiall  pay  to 
each  person  who  acxved  lu  the  niUitiiry  or 
naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  during  the  Civil  War  a  monthly 
pension  in  the  same  amoimte  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  wr>nld  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  such  person  under  the  laws  In 
effect  on  E>ecember  31.  1957.  If  hla  service  In 
such  forces  had  been  service  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  oX   Uie  United  States';"  and 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  title  to  said  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.'^c  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASE  IN  PENSIONS  OF  WIDOWS 
OF  SPANISH -AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION  HEARINGS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
21  I  iixserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  letter  whicii  had  been  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  signed  by  a  distin- 
guisiied  American,  Mr.  John  M.  Car- 
mody.  in  which  Mr.  Carmody  pointed 
out  his  views  as  to  the  need  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  administrative  agen- 
cies as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  Mr.  Car- 
mody made  some  comments  upon  John 
S.  Cross.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cross  in  which  he  states,  in  effect, 
that  he  believes  that  Mr.  Carmody  was 
unfair  in  his  appraisal  of  him.  He  says, 
in  the  concludinj^  part  of  his  letter: 

I  have  followed  your  own  career  with  In- 
terest and  appeared  before  you  tor  the  De- 
partment of  State  last  year  in  connection 
with  the  Daytline  Broadcasters'  petition. 
Accordingly,  being  mindful  of  your  high 
sense  of  Justice  and  fair  piay.  I  tliought  you 
might  appreciate  haying  the  facts  regarding 
my  qualiflcationa. 

I  think  It  is  due  Mr.  Cross  to  have 
his  letter  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  information  he  has  submitted 
to  me  in  respect  to  his  record  and  quali- 
fications. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  to  me  and  the  material  which 
he  enclosed  in  his  letter-  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  beln*  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BCTIJESDA.  Ui>  .  April  29.  I9SS. 
The  Honorable  Watne  L  Mor&c, 
United  Staten  Setiatr. 
Deak  StNAToa  Morse  The  April  38.  1858, 
laaue  of  Televltion  Ehgrst  rep-jrl*  that  you 
introduced  Into  the  AprU  21  CoNCRisi««»iAL 
Record  a  letter  to  the  New  Yurk  Timet  from 
a  Mr.  John  M.  C.irmody  which  was  ex- 
tremely critical  of  my  recent  nomlnaliou  to 
be  a  member  of  llie  Federal  Communica- 
Uons  C  >omii8fclon.  According  to  Uie  Tele- 
vision Digest  report.  Mr  Carn»ody  p.ctured 
me  as  an  obFCure  man  drawing  a  salaiy  of 
W.OOO  $a.00<)  a  year  and  therefure  unlikely  to 
have  the  qualities  necessary  to  protect  Ui« 
larger  public  Interest. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Carmody  and  he  1«.  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  opinion.  However.  1 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  fairly 
well  known  In  comniuulcation  circle*  (boLU 
government  and  Industry)  in  thU  country 
and  also  have  a  rather  wide  acquaintance 
among  communication  authorities  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  Moreover.  I 
have  been  a  OS- 15  employee  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  (Telecoramunlcatlont 
Division)  for  many  years  and  my  present 
salar>-  is  $l2e»0  per  annum  The  O.S-15 
grade  is  the  highest  one  attainable  in  the 
Department  In  the  telecommunlcationa 
fteld.  My  work  U  concerned  with  formulat- 
ing the  telcc'jmmunication  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  defending  such  policies 
internationally.  In  this  work  the  overall 
Interest  of  this  Government.  Including  the 
put>llc  Interest.  Is  piiramount. 

Enclosed.'is  a  rcum^  of  my  communica- 
tions experience.  Tou  will  n<.te  that  I  have 
worked  in  tlils  field  for  over  20  years  and 
have  a  fairly  well-rounded  background  in 
many  phases  of  commvinicatlons — not  Just 
brua^castUig  4  Including  television)  alone. 
Moreover  as  a  career  employee  I  have  earited 
the  refpect  of  my  Government  and  industry 
associates  who  consider  me  a  capable  and 
honest  public  servant  on  whom  they  can 
rely  for  fair  and  Just  treatment. 

I  have  followed  your  own  career  with  In- 
terest and  appeared  before  you  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  iafet  year  In  ooiinectKHi 
with  the  daytime  broadcasters'  petition. 
Accordingly,  being  mindful  of  your  high 
sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play.  I  thought  you 
might  appreciate  having  the  facts  regarding 
my  qualifteatiors. 
Respectfully. 

JoHv  S.  C acuta. 

Information    Rec.\«dihg   J<^ihn    S    Caoss 

March  18.  1958. 

The  attached  Information  has  been  siib- 
m  It  ted  by  Mr  Cross  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  for  Its  use  in  considering  the 
Prrsldrnt's  nomination  of  Mr  Cross  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Cunxmisaiou. 

Tlie  Information  contains  biographic  data 
on  the  nominee,  a  resume  of  hla  cumniunl- 
catlon  experience,  and  a  list  of  the  Inter- 
national negotiations  on  communications 
in   which   Mr.  Cioss  has  partlclpftted. 

BiocRAPUTCAL  IwTORM.^■ncrN  oTf  John  Storrs 
Cxosa 

Cross.  John  S  .  Assistant  Chief.  Telecom- 
munications Division,  Department  oX  State, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Residence;  M18  Audubon  Road,  Bradley 
Hills.   Bethesda.   Md 

Bom.  Birmingham.  Ain  .  September  IB, 
1904;  son  of  Thomas  C  and  Elise  Troy  Cross; 
education.  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  Birmingham, 
Ala  .  elementary  schools;  McCallle  6ci>ooi 
Tor  Boys.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Marlon  Mili- 
tary Institute,  MatIou.  Ala.:  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  bachelor  ol  science  In  elec- 
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trlcal  engineering.  1923:  member  of  Kappa 
Alpha;  married,  Kureka  Springs,  Ark..  De- 
cember 1932.  Ruth  Puller;  children:  John 
Fuller,  Claude  Christopher.  Testing,  design- 
ing, experimental  engineering  laboratory, 
Studebaker  Corp.,  1923  24;  valuation  engi- 
neer, securities  salesman.  Realty  Trust 
Co.,  United  States  Mortgage  Bond  Co.,  De- 
troit. Mich.,  1924-26;  construction  super- 
intendent. 8.  8.  Kreage  Co,  192^27.  building 
5-  and  10-cent  stores  throughout  Middle 
Weet;  assistant  reaearc:h  engineer.  South 
Carolina  State  Highway  Department,  1927, 
on  grading  and  concrete  paving;  survey  chief. 
Michigan  State  Hlghwty,  1928-30;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  N  lUonal  Park  Service. 
1931-41,  design  engineer,  water  systems,  San 
Francisco  offlce;  field  engineer  In  charge 
Hot  Springs  National  I'ark,  Ark.,  2>'j  years 
on  damaged  road  building  and  miscellane- 
ous construction:  Washington  ofBce,  1935- 
41  as  Chief.  Survey  Design  and  Road 
Division  embracing  all  electric  and  radio  de- 
sign and  construction,  and  Assistant  Chl^f 
of  Engineering;  United  States  Navy.  1942-46, 
Including  overseas  serv  ce;  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 1942-43:  commander.  1944-45;  cap- 
tain. 1946.  All  duty  Wii*  in  Naval  Operations 
(Communications)  as  line  ofUcer  In  respon- 
sible charge  of  bulldini;.  maintaining,  and 
operating  large  communication  system  of 
worldwide  scope.  Heattquarters.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  .  but  saw  actlv'j  duty  In  Pacific  and 
four  continents;'  Depar  .ment  of  State  since 
September  1946  as  Assistant  Chief.  Telecom- 
munications Division,  m  responsible  charge 
Technical  Radio  Servicer,  and  Maritime  and 
Postal  Services;  formerly  Chief.  Interde- 
partmental Radio  Advisory  Commission; 
member.  Radio  Technical  Commission  for 
Aeronautics  (executive  committee):  Radio- 
Technical  Commission  for  Maritime  Services 
(executive  committee);  Telecommvinlcatlons 
Planning  Qammlsslon;  Telecommunications 
Coordinating  Commlss  on;  Armed  Forces 
Communication  and  Electronic*  Association; 
International  Conferemes;  executive  secre- 
tary. International  Meeting  on  Marine  Radio 
Aids  to  Navigation:  cha  rman.  United  States 
delegation  to  Internatlc  nal  Meeting  on  Ma- 
rine Radio  Aids  to  Ni  vlgatlon.  April-May 
1947;  member.  United  St  ites  delegation  to  In- 
ternational Radio  Conference  and  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Conference.  At- 
lantic City.  May-Octol)er  1947;  chairman. 
United  States  dele^-atlon.  International  Ad- 
miralty Conference  for  Northeast  Atlantic 
(LORANl.  Geneva.  Switzerland.  January- 
February  1949:  vice  chairman.  United  States 
delegation.  NARBA  Conference.  Washington. 
D.  C  ,  September  6  November  15.  1950;  vice 
chairman.  United  States  delegation.  United 
States  and  Canada  Conlerence  on  Promotion 
of  Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of 
Radio.  1951 ;  vice  chairman.  United  Slates  del- 
egation. United  States  and  Mexican  discus- 
sions on  TV  channel  allocations  and  standard 
band  broadcasting,  Mexico  City.  Mexico.  Feb- 
ruary 3-10.  1952;  vice  chairman.  United 
Sutes  delegation.  United  States  and  Mex- 
ican Conference  on  Hroadcaetlng,  Mexico 
City.  Mexico.  November  4-December  17.  1954; 
Tlce  chairman.  United  States  observer  dele- 
gaUon.  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Radio-Tele- 
phone Conference  and  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
Teleconimunlcatlons  Mi'etlng  on  Sea  Rescue 
Cooperation.  OOteborg.  Sweden.  September 
1-24,  1955;  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion. Internationa]  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. Warsaw,  Poland  August  9-September 
13.  1956;  chairman.  United  States  delegaUon, 
Maritime  VHF  Telephone  Conference,  The 
Hague.  Netherlands.  January  21-26,  1957; 
vice  chairman.  United  fitates  delegation.  No- 
vember 18-  27.  1957.  United  States  and  Mex- 
ican Negotiations  on  tlie  allocation  of  UHP 


'  Appointed  as  P7,  September  9,  1946,  OS- 

15,  August  10.  1951. 


Television  Channels  along  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  border  area. 

Religion:  Presbyterian. 

Clubs:  Manor  Country. 

atsUMi  or  coMMtJNicA'noN  rxnrRizscT  or 

JOHN       8.      CROSS 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service,  1932-41:  associate  en- 
gineer, 1932  35;  engineer,  1935-38;  assistant 
chief  engineer.  1938-42  (March). 

Actual  communication  experience  began 
with  Interior  Department  In  1935  where  I 
was  In  responsible  charge  of  the  Survey.  De- 
sign, and  Road  Division,  which,  among  other 
things,  had  supervision  over  all  radio  com- 
munication systems  for  all  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  throughout  the 
country.  Tills  covered  engineering  design, 
installation,  and  maintenance.  The  electri- 
cal and  communication  systems  In  the  na- 
tional parks  are  Government  owned  and  In 
the  larger  parks  such  as  Yellowstone,  Yo- 
scmlte.  etc  .  these  systems  are  fairly  exten- 
sive. Also  represented  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  alternate  member  on  the  Inter- 
Department  Radio  Advisory  Committee 
(IRAC)  which  was  the  committee  that  acted 
as  adviser  to  the  President  In  the  allocation 
of  radio  frequencies  to  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  I.  e..  this  committee  made 
assignments  of  radio  frequencies  to  the  vari- 
ous Government  departments  and  agencies 
Just  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission handled  the  assignments  to  the  non- 
government Interests.  I  was  also  the  De- 
partment's representative  on  the  United 
Slates  Government  Facilities  Committee — 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Board. 

March  1942  September  1946,  United 
States  Navy;  lieutenant  commander.  March 
1942  February  1944;  commander,  February 
1944 -December  1945;  captain,  December 
1945  September  1946. 

All  this  duty  was  In  Naval  Communica- 
tions. I  was  in  responsible  charge  of  a  large 
department  charged  with  planning,  provid- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  operating  facili- 
ties of  an  outfit  that  operated  literally  all 
over  the  world.  This  Involved  radio,  wire 
(teletype),  and  cable  and  Included  every- 
thing from  selecting  the  sites,  determining 
the  kind  of  antennas  and  equipment,  to 
arranging  for  the  selection  and  training  of 
the  highly  specialized  personnel  required. 
This  Job  was  comparable  to  that  of  an  oper- 
ating vice  president  of  a  large  worldwide 
communication  organization.  Of  course,  I 
had  considerable  help  on  all  this  as  other- 
wise It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  ac- 
complish a  task  of  this  mtignltude.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  responsibility  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  expended  on  my  Judg- 
ment and  administration  in  building  the 
outfit  from  practically  nothing  to  a  highly 
efficient  organization  of  worldwide  scope. 
Our  work  utilized  the  most  advanced  prac- 
tices available  In  the  communication  art, 
and  In  addition  we  maintained  extensive  re- 
search activities  in  a  continual  effort  to  Im- 
prove our  facilities.  Accordingly.  I  had  a 
fairly  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  electronics  as  they  applied  to  com- 
munications. Furthermore,  although  most 
naval  activities  are  decentralized,  the  man- 
agement control  and  the  technical  control 
of  my  organization  were  of  necessity  exer- 
cised from  Washington.  Therefore,  few,  if 
any,  officers  In  communications  had  com- 
bined technical  and  administrative  author- 
ity of   such   magnitude   as   mine. 

Since  entering  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  1946.  I  have  been  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Department's  Telecommunications 
Division  (TD),  and  also  have  been  In  re- 
sponsible charge  of  the  branch  of  the  di- 
vision known  as  Technical  Radio  Services 
and  Maritime  and  Postal  Services.  The  Tele- 
communications Division  is  the  arm  of  the 
Department  primarily  concerned  with  formu- 
lating the  policies  of  the  United  States  on 


International  telecommunication  matters, 
and  the  correlation  of  such  policies  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Accordingly  iu 
our  efforts  to  advance  and  protect  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  Internationally 
In  this  field,  TD  endeavors  to  keep  its  fingers 
on  the  pulses  of  both  United  Slates  and 
world  telecommunication.  To  do  this  the 
workload  Is  divided  Into  two  main  branches, 
1.  e.,  (1)  Technical  Radio  Services  and  Mari- 
time and  Postal  Services  and  (2)  Aero- 
nautical Services.  International  Commercial 
Telecommunications  and  Foreign  Broadcast- 
ing. For  want  of  a  better  illustration  there 
is  enclosed  a  routing  slip  showing  the 
breakdown  of  the  workload  and  the  person- 
nel within  the  Division. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  acquaint  others  with 
our  work  In  this  field  as  viewed  from  my 
position  In  the  Department  because  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  highly  technical 
aspects  and  the  c<Dmplexlty  of  the  problems 
are  such  that  very  few  people  outside  of 
those  who  are  working  dally  with  the  subject 
have  knowledge  of  what  Is  Involved  in  the 
work. 

A  statement  such  as  this  cannot,  of 
course,  give  all  the  details  of  a  subject  of 
such  scope  and  complexity  as  international 
teleconimunlcation.  However,  an  attempt 
wlU  be  made  to  give  the  highlights  and  to 
show  how  the  Department  of  State  (and  lis 
Telecommunications  Division)  fits  Into  the 
picture  and  how  it  works  in  close  cooper.'i- 
tlon  with  the  other  Government  agencies 
concerned  and  with  the  Industry  to  formu- 
late the  International  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  this  field. 

Telecommunication  Is  defined  In  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Regulations  as  "any  trans- 
mission, emission  or  reception  of  signs, 
signals,  writing,  images  and  sounds  or  in- 
telligence of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio,  visual 
or  other  electromagnetic  systems."  This 
statement  will  be  confined  to  radio  com- 
munication, which  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  forms  of  telecommunication  and  is 
the  medium  in  which  I  have  done  most  of  my 
work. 

Radio  by  Its  very  nature  is  an  Interna- 
tional medium  because  the  radio  wave  does 
not  recognize  International  boundaries.  Fur- 
thermore, the  success  of  radio  operations  of 
one  country  depends  directly  on  how  rad*o 
Is  operated  in  other  countries.  The  radio 
spectrum  is  a  unique  natural  resource  which 
is  the  common  property  ol  all  countries, 
both  large  and  small.  It  Is  unique  because 
its  usefulness  depends  on  the  ability  of  all 
countries  to  work  out  plans  for  sharing  the 
spectrum  so  that  each  country  may  enjoy 
radio  facilities  appropriately  suited  to  its 
needs  and  free  from  interference  from  the 
radio  operations  of  other  countries. 

Since  the  radio  wave  does  net  recognize 
International  boundaries,  it  is  essential  to 
have  international  agreements  to  insure  in- 
terference-free operations,  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  standard  types  of  conductors, 
apparatus,  and  procedures,  to  promulgate  the 
application  of  uniform  rules  for  operation,  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  receipts,  etc., 
etc.  The  needs  for  these  measures  i.xtend  as 
far  back  as  1865  when  the  old  Telegraph 
Union  was  started  by  international  agree- 
ment. That  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  International  conferences 
throughout  the  years  as  development  in  the 
telecommunication  art  progressed.  Until  the 
International  Telecommunications  Confer- 
ences of  Atlantic  City.  1947,  there  had  been 
approximately  15  International  conferences 
dealing  with  telecommunication  matters  ex- 
clusively. This  had  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  I  ITU)  with  headquarters  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Atlantic  City  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence was  the  first  telecommunication  pleni- 
potentiary conference  since  Madrid  In  1932, 
and  the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Conference  was 
the  first  radio  conference  since  Cairo  in  1938. 
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World  War  IT  accounted  for  the  confelderable 
interval  of  time  between  the  Atlantic  City 
conferences  and  the  Madrid  and  Cairo  con- 
ferences. During  this  Interval  the  science 
of  electronics  was  advanced  manifold  for 
wartime  use.  Consequently,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  there  were  many  more  uses 
and  corresponding  claimants  for  space  In  the 
radio  spectrum  than  there  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make 
drastic  revisions  In  the  International  fre- 
qviency  allocation  table  which  is  the  basic 
means  by  which  each  user  of  the  radio  spec- 
truni  is  accommodated.  In  making  fre- 
quency allocations  for  worldwide  use  it  Is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  get  International 
agreement.  Otherwise  broadcasting  stations 
would  attempt  to  operate  on  the  same  fre- 
quencies as  those  used  by  the  fixed  services 
and  vice  versa  (the  fixed  service  Is  a  service 
of  radiocommunlcation  between  specified 
fixed  points)  and  the  other  services  such  :i8 
the  aeronautical  service,  the  maritime  serv- 
ice, the  amatevir  service,  etc..  would  also  en- 
deavor to  use  the  same  frequencies  with  the 
result  that  there  would  be  ititolerable  inter- 
ference which  would  result  in  chaos  for  nil. 
To  overcome  this  dilUculty  the  nations  of  the 
world  meet  and  agree  to  allocate  certain  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  to  the  various  services. 
1.  e..  the  radio  navigation  service,  the  fixed 
service,  the  maritime  mobile  service,  the 
broadcasting  service,  the  aeronautical  serv- 
ice, the  amateur  service,  etc.  On  the  basis  of 
the  internationally  agreed  upon  allocations 
to  the  various  services,  each  nation  then 
makes  individual  assignments  to  the  users 
of  each  service  within  its  Jurisdiction,  bvit 
confines  such  allocations  to  the  overall  bands 
allocated  to  the  particular  service  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

Extensive  preparation  Is  necessary  for  an 
International  conference  of  this  kind.  All 
services  of  both  government  and  Industry 
within  the  United  States  which  use  or  w^ould 
like  to  use  the  frequency  spectrum  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  needs  so 
that  such  needs  and  the  Justification  there- 
for are  known  and  can.  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, be  Included  In  the  United  States  pro- 
posals. For  example,  the  broadcasters  are 
concerned  primarily  with  broadcasting, 
whereas  those  operating  fixed  services,  aero- 
navitlcal  services,  etc  .  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  their  respective  operations. 
Consequently,  If  each  service  were  given  free 
rein  It  would  be  inclined  to  use  far  more  of 
the  spectrum  than  could  be  permitted  other- 
wise, and  this  would  result  in  other  services 
having  to  relinquish  spectrum  space  to  com- 
pensate for  the  excess.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is.  there  Is  not  enough  spectrum  space 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  alleged  needs  of 
all  the  various  users.  It  Is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  each  V3  make  some  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  all. 

In  this  preparatory  work  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  conflict  of  Interests  between  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Government,  between  var- 
ious agencies  within  the  Government,  and 
between  the  various  user  Interests  In  Indus- 
try. It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  for  someone 
to  give  a  guiding  hand  to  the  proceeding-^ 
to  Insure  that  the  Interests  of  all  will  be 
considered  and  that  the  final  United  States 
proposals  will  represent.  lnsf)far  as  It  Is 
possible  to  do  so.  the  best  pos-.  tlon  from  the 
standpoint  of  overall  United  States  inter- 
ests. The  State  Department  has  been  the 
agency  accepted  by  both  non-Government 
and  Government  agencies  as  the  place  to 
coordinate  the  preparatory  work  for  an  In- 
ternational conference  dealing  with  telecom- 
munication matters.  As  regards  the  fre- 
quency allocation  table  Itself,  the  Depart- 
ment looks  to  the  Interdepartment  Radio 
Advisory  Committee  (IRAC)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  guid- 
ance in  formulating  the  United  States  posi- 
tion for  this  difficult  matter.  As  previously 
noted,    the    IRAC    Is    an    intergovernmenial 


body  which  concerns  Itself  with  the  assign- 
ment of  frequencies  to  the  stations  operated 
by  the  various  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  presently  composed  of 
10  Government  departments  and  agencies 
and  under  ODM  acts  as  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent or>  these  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  Is. 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  assigns  frequencies  to  all 
of  the  non-Government  operations.  Fre- 
quencies are,  of  course,  the  llfeblood  of 
radio  In  all  of  its  phases  and.  since  there 
are  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  competi- 
tion for  them  is  keen  indeed. 

The  Atlantic  City  conferences  took  ap- 
prciximately  20  weeks  and  were  attended  by 
78  nations.  The  conferences  produced  a 
new  treaty  providing  for  a  closely  knit,  per- 
manent organization  which  could  deal  with 
problems  as  they  arose.  In  addition,  it  was 
necessary  to  revise  completely  the  entire 
set  of  radio  regulations.  These  new  fill  a 
printed  volume  of  331  pages  of  fine  print 
and  cover  every  phase  of  International  radio 
communications,  including  technical  stand- 
ards', operating  practices,  procedures  relat- 
ing to  safety  in  distress  and  a  myriad  cf 
other  subjects.  The  conferences  al.so  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions whereby  the  ITU  is  the  specialized 
agency  of   the  U.   N.  for  telecommunication. 

There  have  been  over  100  regional  or  spe- 
cialized International  radio  conferences  or 
meetings  la  various  areas  of  »he  world  since 
the  Atlantic  City  conferences.  There  was 
also  a  Plenipotentiary  Telecommunication 
Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  In  19">2.  which 
produced  the  convention  now  In  effect. 
However,  the  International  radio  regulations 
of  Atlantic  City,  li)47,  are  still  In  force.  The 
next  International  Radio  Conference  of 
worldwide  scope  Is  scheduled  lo  be  held  In 
Geneva  In  1959.  This  Conference  Is  exiiccted 
to  last  about  6  months  and  is  being  convened 
to  revise  the  International  radio  regulations 
agreed  unon  at  the  last  worldwide  radio  con- 
ference held  In  UM7  at  Atlantic  City  The 
great  advances  In  the  radio  art  of  this  elec- 
tronic age  .make  It  necessary  to  revise  the 
radio  regulations  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
up  with  such  advancement. 

The  United  States,  as  the  largest  user  of 
radio  in  the  world.  Is  vitally  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  these  major  International  radio 
conferences.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
depends  upon  private  enterprise  for  much  of 
its  comnuinlcatlons.  whereas  in  most  other 
countries  the  communication  facilities  are 
government  owned  and  operated  However, 
many  of  the  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies operate  their  own  communication  sys- 
tems and  some  of  them,  particularly  the 
military  services,  have  extensive  communica- 
tions systems  Consequently,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  United  States  position  for  a  major 
conference  of  this  kind  Is  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking and  Involves  all  segments  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  interested  in  radio 
communications.  Evidence  of  the  great  In- 
terest of  government  and  industry  is  amply 
shown  by  the  thousands  of  man-hours  of 
highly  sklled  technical  people  they  furnish 
voluntarily  for  the  prejiaratory  work. 

Tlie  work  of  preparing  the  United  States 
position  for  the  next  International  Radio 
Conference  began  on  December  20,  1956.  and 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  actual  pre- 
paratory work  is  being  done  by  combined 
Government  industry  committees  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  at  scheduled  meetings  which 
are  open  to  anyone  desiring  to  attend.  The 
Department  acts  as  the  overall  coordinating 
agent.  This  Is  the  same  procedure  used  so 
successfully  by  the  Department  in  preparing 
the  United  States  position  for  previous  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Conferences. 

The  preparatory  work  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  Is  being  done  by  5  committees, 
1  e..  an  executive  committee  and  4  technical 
committees.     When    the   technical   commit- 


tees (II  through  Vi  complete  their  work,  the 
results  will  be  placed  before  the  executive 
committee  (I)  for  review  and  comment  or 
approval.  The  executive  committee  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  principal  spokesmen 
authorized  by  the  various  Interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  Industry  organizations,  to 
speak  authoritatively  for  them  on  this  sub- 
ject. Tlie  executive  committee  Is  the  only 
committee  chaired  by  the  Department  (I  am 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee). The  technical  committer  and  their 
chairmen  are : 

Committee  II;  Organizational  regulations. 
Rear  Adm    W    D    Irvln.  United   States  Navy. 

Committee  III:  Allocation  at  frequencies 
and  all  profKisals  concerning  the  frequency 
list.   Commissioner   T    A     M     Craven.   FCC 

Committee  IV:  Technical  questions.  Dr. 
F   W   Brown.  Cunmerce  NBS. 

Committee  V  Operating  regulations.  Rear 
Adm.  F.  T.  Kenner.  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

When  the  executive  committee  Is  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  technical 
committees,  the  end  prtxluct  will  then  b« 
placed  before  the  Telecommunlcatlins  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (  TCC  )  for  further  re- 
view The  TCC  is  composed  of  cognizant 
ofDclals  from  the  various  United  States  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  having 
an  Interest  in  telecommunications  (Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Director  of  Naval  Communi- 
cations. Chairman  of  FCC.  etc.).  It  act.5  as 
adviser  to  the  Department  on  telecommuni- 
cation policy  matters  There  Is  no  Industry 
representation  on  the  TCC. 

After  review  and  approval  by  the  TCC  of 
the  numerous  proposals  formulated  by  the 
technical  committees  and  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee,  these 
proposals  then  become  the  United  States 
position.  Only  then  are  they  forwarded  by 
the  Department  to  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (ITU)  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  ITU  prInU  the  United 
States  proposal  In  English.  French  and 
Spanish  and  circulates  them  to  the  other 
members  and  R»8oclate  members  of  the 
Union  (95  members  and  5  asjoclate  mem- 
bers). It  also  does  the  same  thing  to  the 
proposals  received  from  the  other  member 
countries  of  the  ITU  When  the  United 
States  receives  the  proposals  of  the  other 
member  countries  from  the  ITU.  these  pro- 
posals will  be  studied  by  the  various  United 
states  preparatory  committees  for  determi- 
nation as  to  their  acceptability  Such  de- 
termination may  make  it  desirable  to  revise 
certain  of  the  previous  United  States  pro- 
posals. In  which  cose  a  recommendation  to 
revise  the  United  States  proposal  will  be 
made  by  the  cognizant  committee  and  re- 
viewed by  the  executive  committee  and  the 
TCC  as  noted  before.  Accordingly,  even 
though  the  committees  finish  their  initial 
work  in  preparing  the  United  Stales  pro- 
posals, they  will  not  be  dissolved  until  short- 
ly before  the  actual  convening  date  of  the 
Conference. 

Despite  all  this  preparatory  work,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  reach  negotiated  compromises  at  the 
Conference  Itself.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  delegation  must  be  carefully 
cho.sen.  The  United  States  delegation  Is 
chosen,  organized  and  Instructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  usually  has  as  its 
members  and  advisers  those  persons  who 
have  played  an  active  part  In  the  prepara- 
tory work.  Actually  the  delegation  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  but  it  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Job  to  recommend  to  the 
President  a  representative  delegation  to  at- 
tend these  International  conferences.  It  la 
the  duty  of  the  delegation  to  Justify  the 
United  States  position  before  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  endeavor  to  have 
that  position  obtain.  As  previously  noted 
the  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  International  Telecommunlcutlon  Confer- 
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ences  are  selected  with  fre«t  care  and  in 
addition  must  obtain  a  security  clearance 
before  they  can  be  desigoAted  as  a  member 
of  the  delegation. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  problems  In  tele- 
communication are  concerned  with  radio.  It 
naturally  follows  that  my  shop  falls  heir  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  in  the 
Telecommunications  Division.  In  addition, 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division,  I  must  give 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision  to  the  over- 
all work  of  the  Division. 

My  Branch  of  TD  furnishes  the  majority  of 
the  technical  radio  liaison  with  the  other 
Government  agencies  and  with  industry.  I 
was  the  Department  of  State's  represenUtive 
on  the  IKAC  for  approximately  8  years  and 
served  a  tour  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 
However,  due  to  pressure  of  other  work.  I 
had  to  assign  the  IRAC  duty  to  one  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do,  however,  still  give  general 
overall  supervision   to   tlie  IRAC  work. 

I  represent  the  Department  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  Technical  Com- 
mission for  Marine  Services  (RTCM)  (and 
am  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee) .  which 
Is  a  cooperative  government-Industry  group 
concerned  with  the  use  of  radio  as  it  applies 
to  the  advancement  of  the  marine  services. 

For  approximately  10  years  I  also  repre- 
sented the  Department  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  Technical  Commis- 
sion for  Aeronautics  (RTCA),  which  Is  a 
cooperative  government-industry  group  con- 
cerned wltW  the  use  of  radio  as  It  applies  to 
the  advancement  of  aviation.  However.  I 
alfo  had  to  pass  this  Job  along  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  due  to  the  press  of  other  work  but 
am   still    the   alternate   member. 

I  also  represent  the  Department  as  alter- 
nate mem»>er  on  the  Telecommunlcatlona 
Planning  Committee  (TPC)  and  am  the  De- 
partment's member  on  Panel  II  (new  meth- 
ods of  communication)  of  that  Committee. 
I  also  participate  actively  in  the  work  of 
the  Telecommunications  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (TCC). 

International  telecommunication,  particu- 
larly International  radiocommunlcation.  Is 
so  technical  and  the  various  segments  which 
go  to  make  up  the  whole,  are  so  Interrelated 
that  we  have  found  It  Impossible  to  formu- 
late adequate  United  States  policy  in  this 
field  without  maintaining  the  closest  jxis- 
slble  technical  liaison  with  government  and 
industry  in  the  day-to-day  handling  of  the 
problenvs.  We  have  occasionally  been  aekcd 
why  does  the  State  Department  concern  Itself 
with  the  technical  phases  of  the  work?  Why 
not  rely  on  the  other  Government  agencies, 
particularly  the  FCC,  for  our  technical  assl£t- 
ance?  The  answer  Is  we  do  consult  with 
these  agencies  and  with  Industry  continually 
but  the  whole  field  Is  a  technical  one  and 
the  technical  phases  are  so  meshed  with  the 
political  phases  that  It  Is  Impossible  at  times 
to  separate  the  two.  Accordingly,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  continually  abreast  of  the  tech- 
nical phases  In  order  that  policies  can  be 
formulated  which  can  be  successfully  Imple- 
mented Internationally  from  a  political 
standpoint.  This  accounts  for  the  Depart- 
ment maintaining  membership  on  the  com- 
mittees noted  above,  and  why  I  participate 
In  the  work  of  these  committees. 

One  of  the  duties  of  my  branch  Is  to  han- 
dle the  assignment  of  frequencies  for  the 
United  States  commercial  carriers  (and  the 
Voice  of  America)  operating  out  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  International 
Zone  of  Tangier— now  Morocco.  Since  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FCC  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Territories,  the  assignment  of  radio  fre- 
quencies to  United  SUtes  nationals  oj^er- 
atlng  at  Tangier  Is  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  involves  correrpondents 
with  the  carriers,  representation  before  the 
IRAC.  the  actual  authorization  of  frequen- 
cies and  assignment  of  call  letters,  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  frequencies  so  assigned   to 


be  notified  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (ITU)  for  international 
registration.  Originally  I  handled  all  of  this 
work  personally  but.  due  to  the  press  of  other 
work.  I  have  turned  the  great  majority  of  it 
over  to  others.  However,  I  still  must  give 
general  guidance  to  the  work  and  be  able  to 
discuss  it  with  my  superiors  and  others  on 
occasion. 

Another  Item  which  my  Branch  handles 
Is  the  preparation  of  technical  plans  and 
proposals  for  international  conferences  and 
meetings  concerned  with  technical  phases 
of  radlocx^mmunicatlon.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  plans  that  are  under  way  in 
preparation  for  the  International  Radio  Con- 
ference of  the  ri"U  to  be  held  in  July  1959. 
In  addition.  I  have  been  called  to  assist  In 
preparing  for  and  participating  In  a  number 
of  International  conferences  on  a  variety  of 
radio  matters.  One  of  these  was  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement, 
or  NARBA  as  it  Is  commonly  called.  An- 
other was  the  United  States-Mexican  Broad- 
casting Agreement,  in  which  I  have  partici- 
pated actively  for  the  past  10  years.  My 
main  colleague  In  this  broadcasting  work  was 
Commissioner  Hyde  of  the  FCC,  that  is.  he 
was  chairman  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion and  I  was  vice  chairman. 

Since  I  have  been  In  TD.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  18  international  conferences  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  have  dealt  with  prac- 
tically all  phases  of  radlocommunlcatlons. 
Attached  Is  a  list  of  the  international  nego- 
tiations on  telecommunications  matters  In 
which  I  have  participated.  It  will  be  noted 
that  I  have  been  chairman  or  vice  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation  in  quite  a 
numbi'r  of  Instiinces. 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  my  official 
job  description  sheet : 

'"Under  the  admlnlstratlre  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
Staff  •  serves  as  Chief  of  the  Radio  Services 
and  International  Communications  Branch," 
and  advises  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  highly 
technical  aspects  of  radlocommunlcatlons. 
As  second  In  line  of  command  Is  responsible 
for  acting  as  Chief  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  Staff  during  the  absence  of  the 
Chief. 

"On  the  basis  of  exi>ert  and  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  telecom- 
munications field,  participates  in  the  initia- 
tion, formulation  and  development  of  long- 
and  short-term  plans  and  policies  governing 
the  telecommunications  field;  analyzes  over- 
all policy  and  proposals  as  a  basis  for  advice 
to  the  Chief  as  to  possible  modifications  of 
existing,  or  the  Initiation  of  new,  policies  on 
worldwide,  regional  or  bilateral  basis  and  the 
technical  Implications  thereof. 

■Represents  the  Department  at  Interna- 
tional conferences  In  the  conduct  of  multi- 
lateral or  bilateral  negotiations  to  establish 
international  agreements  or  treaties  in  the 
telecommunications  field,  on  such  issues  as 
broadcasting,  fixed  services,  radio  telephone, 
allocation  of  frequencies,  etc. 

"Serves  as  representative,  with  authority 
to  speak  and  act  for.  the  TD  staff,  the  Office 
of  TRC  or  the  Department,  at  Intra  and 
Interdepartmental  committees;  Congression- 
al hearings,  Governmcnt-indu.'^try  groups. 
Industry  groups,  or  for  conferring  with 
Members  of  Congress,  foreign  or  domestic 
technical  experts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
(1)  assuring  tbat  all  technical,  political, 
economic  and  commercial  Interests  on  a 
given  problem  are  fully  considered.  (2)  en- 
deavoring to  work  out  solutions  on  con- 
troversial or  highly  technical  issues  con- 
sistent with  existing  policies.  (3)  presenting 
and    defending    the    Department's    position 


•  Name  subsequently  changed  to  Telecom- 
munications Division. 

•Name  subsequently  changed  to  Technical 
Radio  Services  and  Maritime  and  Postal 
Services. 


and /or  action  on  a  giTen  issue,  (41  develop- 
ing a  concerted  United  States  position  on 
specific  Issues.  In  this  connection.  Is  re- 
sfxjnslbility  for  determining  the  need  for  and 
assuring  the  timely  preparation  of  technical 
plans  and  proposals  as  well  as  comprehensive 
studies  for  use  at  international  conferences 
and  meetings  concerned  with  technical 
phases  of  radlocommunlcatlons  and.  as  nec- 
essary, for  personally  briefing  the  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary,  and  other  top-level  officials 
regarding  important  phases  of  cvurent  Issues. 

"Maintains  liaison  and  works  closely  with 
top-level  officers  In  other  departments  and 
agencies  (FCC.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce)  and  with  industry 
groups  on  major  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern essential  to  developing  a  concerted 
United  States  position  of  highly  Important 
and  technical  Issues.  Technical  liaison 
with  interested  Government  agencies  and 
industry  Is  essential  as  the  technical  phases 
of  all  Issues  are  so  meshed  with  the  politi- 
cal phases  that  it  is  Impossible  to  separate 
them. 

"Plans  and  directs  the  acti\itles  of  the 
Radio  Services  and  International  Conunu- 
nlcations  Branch,*  and  serves  as  a  source  of 
authoritative  information  and  advice  rela- 
tive to  domestic  and  international  radio- 
communication  activities." 

Statements  from  the  Job  sheet  (as  cor- 
rected by  footnotes)  are  accurate  but,  in 
order  to  translate  those  terms  into  the  more 
readily  understandable  duties  that  I  am  now 
performing,  I  have  given  this  rather  lengthy 
account  of  my  activities. 

After  reading  the  above  I  am  almost  over- 
whelmed at  the  extent  of  my  activities.  Ac- 
tually I  am  merely  one  of  the  key  members 
of  the  Telecommunications  Division  which 
Is  a  closely  knit,  highly  efficient  organiza- 
tion. Without  the  close  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  my  colleagues  in  TD.  and  else- 
where in  the  Department,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  accomplish  many  of  the  things 
that  I  do  or  have  done.  By  and  large,  the 
Division  is  performing  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult Jobs  In  the  Department  and  is  doing 
it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  despite  the 
fact  that  it  operates  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. Is  woefully  understaffed  and  is  con- 
tinually having  to  work  out  compromises 
between  those  whose  views  are  frequently  in 
conflict.  This  combination,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  myriad  of  questions  arising  usually 
demand  urgent  action,  plus  responslbilUy 
of  having  to  njake  major  policy  decisions  or 
furnish  the  Information  for  such  decisions 
to  be  made  by  others  (who  rely  on  your 
Judgment),  which.  If  they  are  wrong,  will 
adversely  affect  United  States  telecommuni- 
cation, both  domestically  and  internation- 
ally, all  contribute  to  the  heavy  workload 
and  the  extreme  presstu'e  under  which  TD 
must  at  times  oi>erate. 

In  preparing  the  United  States  position 
for  an  International  telecommunication  con- 
ference, the  Department  must  of  necessity 
have  detailed  knowledge  of  the  various  itenis 
which  make  up  United  States  telecommuni- 
cation. Accordingly,  it  is  In  the  unique 
position  of  having  a  backstage  view  of 
practically  all  phases  of  United  States  com- 
munications. This  means  it  must  have  and 
keep  the  confidence  and  res|>ect  of  all  the 
communication  entities,  both  government 
and  industry,  for  the  field  is  highly  cxDm- 
petitlve  and  some  of  the  operations  are 
classified. 

My  nearly  12  years  in  the  Department 
have  made  me  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  problems  and  many  of  tbe  people  con- 
cerned with  telecommunication  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  also  formed  a  rather 
wide  acquaintance  with  telecommunications 
officials  in   a  number  of  foreign  countries. 


*  Name  subsequently  changed  to  Technical 
Radio  Services  and  Maritime  and  Postal 
Services. 
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Moreover,  as  a  career  employee,  I  have 
earned  the  respect  of  my  Government  and 
Industry  associates  who  consider  me  a  ca- 
pable and  honest  public  servant  on  whom 
they  can  rely  for  fair  and  Just  treatment. 
I  consider  that  this  background  and  ex- 
perience have  provided  me  with  a  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  United  States  and 
worldwide  communications  which  will  be 
extremely  valuable  to  me  In  discharging  my 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  FCC.  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  agree. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  TELECOMMU- 
NICATION MATTERS  PARTICIPATED  IN  BY  JOHN 
S.  CROSS 

1.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation. 
April  28  May  9,  1947  (31  countries).  Inter- 
national Meeting  on  Marine  Radio  Aids  to 
Navigation  (IMMRAN),  New  Yorl£,  N.  Y.- 
New  London.  Conn. 

2.  Member.  United  States  delegation,  May 
16-October  2,  1947  (78  countries).  Interna- 
tional Radio  Conference.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

3.  Member,  United  States  delegation,  July 
2-October  2.  1947  (78  countries).  luterna- 
tional  Telecommunication  Conference,  At- 
lantic City.  N.  J. 

4.  Special  mission  as  United  St.ates  repre- 
sentative on  Loran  to  London,  Dublin,  Co- 
penhagen, Oslo,  Stockholm,  Paris,  Brussels, 
The  Ha^ue.  Lisbon,  Geneva,  Reykjavik,  Ot- 
tawa— June  21-September  2.  1948  (12  coun- 
tries) , 

5.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation, 
January  17  February  14.  1949  (15  countries). 
International  Conference  for  Northeast  At- 
lantic  (Loran),  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

6.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation. 
July  22  28,  1950,  United  States-Canada  dis- 
cussions regarding  radio  frequency  assign- 
ments in  tlie  bauds  415-525  kilocycles.  Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 

7.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion, September  6  November  15.  1950  (7 
countries),  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Conference  (NARBA),  Washington, 
D.  C. 

8.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation. 
February  26  March  9.  1951.  United  States- 
Canada  discussions  regarding  Joint  use  of 
certain  radio  frequency  bands  below  4,000 
kilocycles,    Ottawa,    Canada 

9.  Vice  chairniinn.  United  States  delega- 
tion. May  5-13,  1951,  United  States-Canada 
Conference  on  the  Promotion  of  Safety  on 
the  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

10.  Vice  chairman,  United  States  delecia- 
tlon.  July  8-16.  1951.  United  States-United 
Kingdom  discussions  re  p<jsltlons  to  be  taken 
at  forthcoming  Extraordinary  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  (EARC).  London, 
England. 

11.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  deleca- 
tlon.  February  3-10.  1952.  United  States- 
Mexican  discussions  on  TV  cliannel  ullocn- 
tlons  and  standard  band  broadcasting,  Mex- 
ico City,  Mexico. 

12.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion, March  29-April  2.  1954.  United  States- 
Mexican  Conference  on  Broadcasting.  Wash- 
ington, D    C. 

13.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion, November  4-December  17.  1954,  United 
States-Mexican  Conference  on  Broadcasting. 
Mexico   City.   Mexico. 

14.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion, July  7-28,  1955,  United  States-Me.xlcan 
Broadcasting  Conference.  Washington,  D.  C. 

15.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  observer 
delegation,  September  1-24,  1955  (14  coim- 
triesi,  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Radiotelephone 
Conference  and  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Tele- 
communication Meeting  on  Sea  Rescue  Co- 
operation, Ooteborg,  Sweden. 

16.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation. 
International  Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCIR)  Warsaw.  Poland  (41  countries), 
August  B-September   13.    1956. 

17.  Chairman,  United  States  delegation, 
January    21-26,    1957,    Maritime    VHF    Tele- 


phone Conference,  The   Hagfue,  Netherlands 
(14  countries) . 

18.  Vice  chairman.  United  States  delega- 
tion. Novem"b€r  18-27.  1957.  United  States- 
Mexican  negotiations  on  the  allocation  of 
VHP  television  channels  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  border  area. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3683)  to  establish  an 
effective  pron:rani  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  subjects  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
very  briefly.  First  I  wish  to  make  some 
commento  on  the  pendinp  bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3G83.  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  I  wish  to  mention 
briefly  why  I  believe  it  will  be  of  {particu- 
lar benefit  to  Oregon. 

Immediately  and  directly.  I  believe 
that  a  careful  review  of  the  situation 
in  the  three  smaller  labor  market  areas 
of  Albany,  Coos  Bay,  and  Euf^ene  will 
show  that  they  are  eligible  for  cei-tifica- 
tion  under  the  bill,  even  though  the  re- 
port does  not  list  them  among  the  areas 
probably  eligible. 

The  basic  test  for  the  certification  of 
an  area  is  the  existence  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Areas  .nust  be 
included  if  they  meet  one  of  the  following 
three  tests: 

Fiist.  An  unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
cent or  more  for  8  out  of  24   months: 

Second.  Nine  percent  unemployment 
for  15  out  of  the  last   18  months;   and 

Third.  Twelve  percent  for  the  preced- 
Inc:  12  months. 

In  addition,  an  aiea  may  be  desijrnated 
if  there  has  been  15  percent  unemploy- 
ment for  the  6  preceding  months  if  the 
principal  causes  of  the  unemployment 
are  not  temix)rary  In  nature. 

The  flexibility  provided  In  the  test 
would  mean  that  our  lumber  communi- 
ties experiencing  proloni^ed  unemploy- 
ment, but  with  a  seasonal  respite  in  the 
siunmer.  v.ould  not  be  disqualified  for 
assi.stance. 

If  the  bill  were  to  become  law  at  once, 
Portland,  of  course,  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble immediately.  But  Albany  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  13.1  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary 1957  and  15.4  percent  in  February 
1958.  If  a  further  review  shows  that  this 
rate  was  maintained  durint;  the  inter- 
veninp;  i^eriod.  Albany  would  be  e!i'.:ible 
at  once.  Coos  Bay  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8  3  percent  in  1957  and 
15.0  percent  in  February  1958.  Eugene 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  11.9  jier- 
cent  in  February  1957  and  12.3  percent 
in  February  1958.  A  further  review  of 
the  unemployment  situation  in  Coos  Bay 
and  Eugene  might  reveal  that  they  are. 
or  soon  will  be.  eligible  for  designation 
as  redevelopment  arras.  These  figures 
on  unemployment  are  from  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Designation  as  redevelopment  areas 
would  make  them  elitjible  for  the  tech- 
nical help  provided  by  the  bill  to  further 
the    industrial    development    of    those 


areas  and  provide  larger  and  better 
balanced  employment  conditlona.  For 
example,  a  furniture  plant  or  other 
woodworking  establishment  In  a  lumb- 
ering area  would  bring  to  the  area  con- 
tinued and  profitable  sources  of  employ- 
ment. In  an  apricultural  community  a 
food  processing  plant  might  bring  sub- 
stantial additional  revenues.  Designa- 
tion as  a  redevelopment  area  would  make 
these  communities  eligible  under  the 
$100  million  loan  prop  ram  for  industrial 
projects  and  would  make  towns  and 
other  municipalities  in  the  area  eligible 
for  the  $100  million  loan  program  for 
community  facilities,  for  such  things  as 
water  supplies,  sewage,  and  the  like. 
These  loan  programs  would  be  available 
to  put  into  effect  the  development  pro- 
gram worked  out  throu^'h  the  technical 
assistance  program,  and  with  the  Ore^zon 
State  Department  of  Planninij  and  De- 
velopment. Indian  tribes  arc  also  eligi- 
ble for  these  forms  of  help. 

A.ssistance  and  loans,  both  to  commu- 
nities and  to  industries,  would  be  under- 
taken after  consultation  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development. 

In  fact,  under  the  teiTns  of  the  bill,  our 
department  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment may  submit — and  I  think  would  be 
expected  to  submit^a  plan  for  area  re- 
development for  some  communities  in 
Orei^on.  The  plan  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Commis- 
sioner who  is  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

This  State  plan  w6uld  be  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Commissioner.  Although  It 
would  be  submitted  to  him  as  a  recom- 
mendation, no  loan  may  be  made  m  Ore- 
gon without  its  approviil. 

Parenthetically.  I  mght  point  out  that 
this  is  similar  to  other  Federal  programs 
like  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
grants,  where  the  Federal  grant  follows 
only  after  approval  of  the  project  by 
State  authorities. 

In  this  case,  the  financial  a.sslstflnce 
would  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  Thus, 
the  fine  State  development  program  that 
we  have  in  Oregon  could  be  implemented 
under  the  terms  of  S  3683. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  would 
have  a  further  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant effect  in  Ore^'on,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  immediate  benefits  rcsuUini? 
to  any  area  which  is  designated  as  a  re- 
development area. 

In  general,  the  chronically  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation  do  not  carry  their 
share  of  the  Federal  tax  load  Depre.ssed 
arens  are  relatively  unproductive  and 
add  little  to  the  national  product.  If 
these  areas  were  fully  tinployed.  the 
output  available  to  Oregon  purchasers 
would  be  greater.  Chronically  depressed 
areas  are  not  good  customers  of  Ore- 
gon's products,  because  their  lowered  in- 
come deprives  them  from  the  benefits  of 
the  American  standard  of  living.  De- 
pre.ssed areas  are  not  good  customers  for 
Oregon  lumber,  wheat,  apples,  alumi- 
num, and  other  products 

Passage  of  S.  3683  would.  In  my  judsr- 
ment.  benefit  areas  like  Albany,  Coos 
Bay.  and  Eugene  by  reason  of  their  des- 
ignation as  redevelopment  areas;  it 
would  do  far  more  by  stimulating  devel- 
opment   in    those    and    other    depressed 
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areas  of  the  country  and  creating  a  wider 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  State. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  provision  in  this  bill 
that  I  am  at  least  hopeful  will  be  used  to 
benefit  Oregon  and  the  Northwest. 

This  is  the  authority  given  the  Com- 
missioner to  work  on  area  problems  with 
other  Government  agencies  and  with  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  other  non-Govern- 
ment groups  concerned  with  a  regional 
or  industrial  problem.  In  his  opening 
description  of  the  bill.  Senator  Douglas 
mentioned  the  calling  of  a  conference  on 
freight  rates  as  among  the  possible  uses 
of  this  authority  by  the  Commissioner. 

Freight  rates  to  midwestern  and  east- 
ern markets  have  long  been  a  severe 
handicap  to  Oregon  Industry.  Freight 
rates  have  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
our  economy  and  the  kind  and  degree  of 
development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  have  been  among  those  who  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  very  adverse 
effect  high  rates  have  had  on  our  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  Oregon. 

A  conference  on  the  effect  of  rate  levels 
upon  our  economy  called  by  the  Ccm- 
missioner  of  Area  Redevelopment  would 
further  impress  upon  the  ICC  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter. 

With  vigorous  administration.  S.  3683 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Oregon,  bcth 
directly  and  indirectly.  I  hope  it  will 
soon  be  enacted  into  law,  because  it  is  in 
keeping  with  that  basic  doctrine  of  jx)- 
litical  philosophy  to  which  I  adhere; 
namely,  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  time  of  stress  and  emergency 
to  do  those  things  for  the  people  that 
need  to  be  done  in  order  to  relieve  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  emergency. 

I  support  it  because  it  is  another  piece 
of  general  welfare  legislation  which  in 
my  judgment  is  in  keeping  with  tlie  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  written  into  that  organic  law 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our 
form  of  government:  namely,  the  obli- 
gation of  this  Government  of  ours  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  when  that  welfare 
needs  promoting. 

No  one  can  deny  that  in  this  time  of 
serious  recession,  particularly  the  serious 
recession  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
sorely  need  this  kind  of  legislation. 

In  no  spirit  of  flattery,  but  in  keeping 
with  deserved  commendation.  I  wish  to 
express  my  complimrnts  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DolclasJ  for  once 
again  presenting  to  the  Senate  a  very 
meritorious  piece  of  general  welfare  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chain .  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  the  floor. 


EXTENSION      OF      THE      DOMESTIC 
CHROMITE  PURCHASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wLsh  to 
discuss  this  matter  very  briefly  because 
it.  too.  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  I  come,  and  I  hope  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
will  give  heed  to  this  problem  in  the  im- 


mediate future.  I  speak  of  the  need  for 
extension  of  the  domestic  chromite 
purchasing  program. 

Mr.  President,  almost  a  year  ago  I 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  urging  Con- 
gress to  take  action  which  would  assure 
us  of  a  realistic  incentive  for  the  domes- 
tic chromite  mining  industry.  At  that 
time  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  $21 
per  ton  incentive  payment  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  not  do  the 
job. 

An  incentive  of  $21  per  ton  was  wholly 
without  meaning  in  1957.  It  is  just  as 
useless  to  our  domestic  mining  industry 
today  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  let  the  domestic  chromite 
mining  industry  shut  down  its  opera- 
tions— and  we  will  have  to  do  so  with  a 
meager  $21  per  ton  increase — and  if  we 
proceed  thereafter  to  rely  solely  on  for- 
eign imports  for  our  supply  of  this  stra- 
tegic ore,  we  will  be  engaging  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  shortsighted 
policy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  the  well-being  of  our 
domestic  mining  industry. 

In  time  of  defence  emergency,  chro- 
mite ore  plays  a  vital  part.  I  dread  to 
think  of  a  situation  which  would  con- 
front us  as  a  nation  if  we  were  compelled 
to  rely  upon  waterborne  shipments  of 
chromite  ore  fi-om  forci.^rn  sources  in 
ca.se  of  war.  In  World  War  II  it  is  an 
appalling  fact  that,  for  a  period,  85  per- 
cent of  the  ships  bringing  minerals  to  us 
from  South  Africa  were  sunk  by  sub- 
marine warfare.  Speaking  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  can  say  that  the  submarine 
program  of  Russia  would  create  a  prob- 
lem of  the  first  magnitude  if  world  war 
III  should  ever  ccme — and  I  join  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  it  never  will.  Never- 
theless, submarine  warfare  in  such  event 
would  constitute  a  great  peril  to  our 
ocean  shipping. 

From  the  defense  aspect  alone,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  whatever  .'^tcps 
we  may  take  to  strengthen  our  domes- 
tic mining  Industry  for  strategic  min- 
erals such  as  chromite  ore,  would  be 
extremely  wise  in  terms  of  our  national 
security.  We  should  have  at  hand  at  all 
times  a  strong  and  healthy  chromite 
mining  industry,  but  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  we  will  not  have  a  strong 
domc-^tic  mining  industry,  ready  to  help 
when  most  needed,  if  we  do  not  make 
the  necessary  investment  to  assure  that 
our  mines  can  continue  operations. 

The  May  8,  1958,  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication designated  as  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal.  Metal  and  Mineral 
Markets,  shows  the  world  market  prices 
for  chrome  ore.  I  ask  unanimouf  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  ^jeing  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CHROMt  Ore,  Long-Ton  Dry  Basis.  Subject 

TO  Pfnalties  if  Guaranties  Are  Not  Met. 

F.  O.  B   Cars.  Atlantic  Ports 

Rhodeslan :  • 

Forty-eight  percent  CraOa,  3-to-l  ratio:  $46 
to  »48.^ 


Forty-eight  percent  Cr,Oi,  2.8-to-l  ratio: 
$42  to  $44.' 

Forty-eight  percent  Cr^Oa,  no  ratio:  $32  to 
$34.' 

South  African  (Transvaal)  : 

Forty-eight  percent  CraO,,  no  ratio:  $32 
to  $34. 

Forty-four  percent  Crfi^.  no  ratio:  $24  to 
$25. 

Turkish  (basis  48  percent  3  to  1) : 

Forty-eight  percent  Cr.O,,  3-to-l  ratio, 
lump  and  concentrates:  $51  to  $35.' 

Forty-eight  percent  Cr.Oj.  3-to-l  ratio, 
lump  and  concentrates:  $48  to  $51.' 

Pakistan  (Baluchistan)  :  48  percent  CrjOa, 
3-to-l  ratio:  Uncertain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Senate  Minerals 
Subcommittee  informs  me  that  our  Ore- 
gon chromite  ore  probably  would  be 
comparable  to  the  South  African  variety 
but  whether  we  compare  it  to  the  lower 
grade  Rhodesian  or  the  South  African 
ore,  it  is  obvious  that  with  a  $21  per  ton 
incentive  as  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion, Oregon  chromite  miners  would  re- 
ceive an  inadequate  total  price  that 
would  almost  certainly  result  in  shutting 
down  of  their  operations. 

The  foregoing  payment  figure  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  current 
payments  of  approximately  $110  per 
long  ton.  which  includes  incentive  pay- 
ments, less  the  penalty  for  inferior  ore 
which,  I  am  told,  brings  most  Oregon 
chromite  operations  about  $96  per  long 
ton.  Even  at  this  current  figure,  the 
miner  generally  realizes  only  a  modest 
return  on  his  investment.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  mining  operation 
in  Oregon  that  over  the  years  has  re- 
ceived a  rather  favorable  price  of  $105.03 
per  ton  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  its  chrome  operations.  A 
very  interesting  report  was  submitted 
by  this  company — the  William  S.  Rob- 
ertson firm — to  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Geology  and  Minerals  Industries,  to 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  these  min- 
ing operations  pay  taxes^  both  direct  and 
indirect. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  William  S.  Robert- 
son, addressed  to  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Geological  and  Mineral  Industries, 
imder  date  of  April  23.  1958.  was  made 
available  to  my  ofiBce  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Hollis  M.  Dole,  director.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  because  it  shows  the  close  mar- 
gin upon  which  mines  of  this  type 
operate  m  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Ralph  S.  Ma.son, 

Mining  Engineer.  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineral  Industries,  State 
Office  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Ralph  :  In  accordance  with  your  let- 
ter of  April  10.  we  have  made  a  complete 
audit  and  analysis  of  ail  our  chrome  opera- 
tions for  the  period  from  1951  through  1957, 
to  determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  taxes 
paid.  It  Is  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  figure:  however.  I  believe  that  we  have 
come  up  with  fairly  accxirate  figures  on  the 
taxes. 

As  you  know  I  have  been  interested,  with 
16  associates,  in  several  properties  in  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  continuing  program. 
From  all  properties  we  have  received  an  av- 
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^,4^  «^  .inRfW  ««■  lon»  ton  from  the  this  proposal  In  order  that  there  shaU   be          Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    President.    ^  JOJ 

Generrr^r^i?e.    fdiSl^isUa^tl^    (T  tSS  no  ga^^  b^een  the  termination  or  the  old     amendment  tO  3.  3600  were  adopted.  It 

bacis   of   long   tona  I  am  listing   below   the  program  and  the  Inauguration  or  the  new.      ^ou^    restore    the   price    paid   over    the 

e.-.penditure  per  ton  and  taxes  per  ton:  ^j^^^  counsel  for  the  Minerals  Sub-     past  few  years  to  our  domesUc  chromltfl 

n.-aities.. - W.17  committee  questioned  the  Secretary  of     nuners.                    „,„„^.  f^r   «•  T  lr>dl- 

Labor.... - 31.31  ^he  Interior  concerning  the  administra-        Time  is  of  the  ^fence  for  as  iln^ 

Transportation 9  75  ^^^^.^  proposal  on  chromite  and  I  quote     cated  heretofore,  the  incentive  program 

Sippiies  and  other  expenses 21.43  j      colloquy  in  the  subcommittee     for   the   domestic   chromite  program   la 

on  Anril  23-                                                            ^^st  drawing  to  a  close.    Unless  CongresB 

Total -•: .7066  ""J^*'                        o„.«»,.^  „„  Mnv  4  ia.!t     does  something  our  chrome  mining  opcr- 

-  Mr.  Redwine.  Mr   Secretary,  on  May  4  last  .      »i  :  "      ,.„♦-„   ^mH   in   mnat   in- 
Taxes-  year  you  appeared  before  the  committee  and     alions  in  this  country  ^^"  !f  "J°«' J^" 

mrect   taxes   on   business 1.84  made    a    recommendation    with    re.spect    to      stances  come  to  a  halL     S^^^  »n  ^JUT- 

Indirect  taxes  on  emplcyees'  chromite,  recommending  that  the  Congress      rence    would    not   be    in    Uie   Interest   CI 

expenditures 4.70  provide  a  $21 -a-ton  bonus  or  subsidy  for  the      the    Nation.       If    a    defense    emergency 

Indirect  taxes  on  supplies 4.33  chromite  producers.     At  that  time,  as  I  re-      should   OCCUr.   we   WOUld   need   every  ton 

Employees'  Income  taxes, ._     5.32  call   It,   you   also  stated  If  it  was  round   by      ^j   ^^^  current   chromite  stockpile,    and 

^Income   taxes  on   royalUes 2.45  testimony   before   this  committee   that   that               would    need    hundreds   of    thousand* 

♦partners-    income   taxes.. 6.65  was  Inadequate  that  you  would  consider  a      ^^    additional   tons.      But   at   Uiat   point 

?ax^°UucL°Une7s-income::::::      ;  ?4  "''weTl,  wThout  exception,  Mr  Secretary.  ,n-      we  would  be  confronted  by  a  problem  of 

dustry  witnesses  have  said  It  was  totally  in-     bniiKing  in  by  oceangoing  vessels  enough 

Total 25.72  adequate,  unrealistic.                                               oie  to  meet  our  demands,  and  we  would 

T>,i.  av,««.  .  rptnrn  In  tflTM  to  the  Oov-  Yesterday,    however,    you    made    In    your     be   fa^^cd   With    the  problem   of   possible 
•r^enf or  $25  iTr  long  t^r  or  2^^^^^^  presenUtlon-or    In    your   presentation    you      curtailment    of    shipmenLs    due    Uy    the 
^rorJheamountTaldperton.  "'"S^d    ^hat    Congress    go   on    and    pa^   that      whims  of  foreign  powers.     This  has  hap- 
^rZ^t.lT.:r:.T'Z.  ngures   are   very  S^^ testrm^onvTerr  fhls-^o^m^Yt  e^^r      ^--d  in   the   pa.t.   because  I   need  on^ 
conservative.     You    wlU   also   note   that   ai-  ™,,,„\bout  tLe  Industry  In  respect  to     rc"^"^^  ^V  colleagues  of  the  difflcultiea 
most  92  percent  or  the  amount  received  was  cjiromite?                                                                        ^^  exi>enenced   when   manganese   ship- 
distributed  for  expenses  and  taxes,  leaving  ments  were  curtailed  Just  prior  to  the 
8  percent  Tor  the  Investors,  who.  inciden-  'Yhe  Interior  Secretary  observed  that     Korean     war     and     tungsten     supplies 
tally.   Invested   almost   $200,000   before   any  j^     ^    ^j       j^  ^g^^j  ^j^g  testimony  givtn  to     droDi>ed  off  shortly  thereafter. 
r.T"T%o?r:.;7^lTaZ'Z"^'lLll  "«   subcom„utlce    on    the   subject   ol    '''^'„tef coSo,luo„nha.  «e  .houM 
than  we  are  able  to  estimate.  chromite  last  year,  and  had  added:               not  overlook  in  the  event  of  the  closure 
If  anything  more  can  be  furnished  to  you  If  It  can  be  establlrhed  that  the  price  Is     of  our  domestic  chromite  opei-ations  Is 
please  call  on  me.  inadequate,   we    would    be   quite   susceptible      that   the   shutdown   of   these   mines   will 
Very  truly  yours.  to  a  recommeudutiou  to  Increase  It.                    curtail  the  operations  of  various  Federal 
WM.  s.  RoDERTsoN.  j^^    President,   the   foregoing  expres-     bureaus   In    investigating   chromite   de- 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  pres-  sions  of  the  views  of  the  Interior  De-     posits  in  this  country.    We  should  have 
ent  incentive  program  for  chromite  ore  partment.  showing  a  great  deal  of  In-     a  current  chromite  program  which  will 
is  scheduled  to  terminate  June  30,  1959.  difference   in   the   past,    mnke   it   quite     provide   the   incentive   for   further  ex- 
or  sooner,  in  the  event  the  Government  evident  that   if   our  domestic   chromite     plorations  to  locate  sources  of  this  stra- 
has  purchased  200,000  dry  long  tons  of  industry  is  to  survive,  Congress  must  act     t<gic  mineral,  but  if  the  industry  comes 
ore.    The  acquisition  of  the  200,000  tons  and  act  quickly.                                               to  a  halt,  there  will  be  a  complete  lack 
is  so  near  at  hand  that  the  closure  of  The  other  day.  the  Senator  from  Mon-     of  such  an  incentive,  and  the  Interests 
the   Grants   Pass   Chromite   Purchasing  tana    I  Mr.  M\nsfield1.   with  his  senior     of  our  national  defense  and  our  overall 
Depot  is  scheduled   for   the   very   near  collea<2ue  [Mr.  Mttrp.ayI  and  the  Senator     economy  will  suffler  accordingly, 
future.  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington!  as  co-         For  foregoing  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President.  I  was  out  in  spon.sors.  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3600.  to     it  is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
my  State  within  the  last  10  days,  and  assi-st  our  domestic  mininp  industry  with     Minerals.    Materials,   and    Fuels   of   the 
I  got  down  into  the  Grants  Pass  area,  respect  to  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and     Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
I  was  met  by  a  committee  representing  zinc.    Knowing  of  the  leadership  which     fairs  will  take  prompt  action  to  guaran- 
the  chromite  industry.     The  story  they  has    long    characterized    the    Senators     tee  that  this  phase  of  our  domestic  min- 
told  me  of  the  economic  situation  which  from  Montana  in  the  field  of  domestic     ing   industry   shall   remain   strong   and 
confronts  them,  and  will  continue,  un-  mininc:,  I  conferred  with  them  and  with     healthy.    The  passage  of  our  amendment 
less  we  in  Congress  face  the  situation,  my  colleague  I  Mr.  NeubergerI,  and  we     to  S.  3600   will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
was  a  story  which   compelled   me.   be-  agreed  that  chrome  ore  should  also  be     direction. 

cause  of  my  sense  of  fair  play  and  jus-  included  as  a  proper  subject  for  the  ex-  in  closing.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
tice.  to  make  this  plea  to  the  Senate  to-  tension  of  the  minerals  purchasinf]  pro-  express  appreciation  for  the  fine  assist- 
day.  One  need  only  sit  down  with  a  {.ram.  ance  rendered  by  the  director  of  Ore- 
committee  like  that  to  recognize  what  Accordingly,  on  May  7.  1958.  I  intro-  gon's  Department  of  Geology  and  Min- 
a  serious  economic  slump  has  befallen  duced  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen-  era!  Industries,  Mr.  Hollis  M.  Dole.  Mr. 
the  chromite  mining  industry  of  this  ators  Neuberger,  Murray,  and  Mans-  Dole  has  conferred  with  my  office  and 
country.  field  an  amendment  to  S.  3600  desig-  that  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
In  view  of  the  impending  situation  nated  as  5-7-58-D.  I  asked  unanimous  pen  (Mr  Neuberger].  has  given  complete 
relative  to  our  domestic  chromite  Indus-  consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed  cooperation,  and  has  supplied  extremely 
try  I  was  startled,  to  say  the  least,  to  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  valuable  infoimation  on  many  technical 
read  the  prepared  statement  of  Interior  There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-  and  complex  subjects  relating  to  the 
Secretary  Seaton,  made  before  the  Min-  rnent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  mining  industry.  We  are  Indeed  fortu- 
erals  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inte-  Record,  as  follows:  nate  in  having  at  our  disix)sal  the  very 
rior  Committee  on  April  28,  1958.  The  ^^^  p^^^  ^  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  fine  help  of  this  able  individual, 
statement  had  this  to  say,  under  the  ^^e  roiiowing:  Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  for- 
caption  "Chromite":  -(i)  a  prcgrnm  to  purchase,  in  accord-  eipn  aid  program.  I  shall  vote  against 
The  Derense  Production  Act  program  for  ance  with  regulations  and  prices  (except  amendments  which  seek  to  emasculate 
chromite  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  basis  those  Inconsistent  with  this  act)  Issued  ^^d  scuttle  that  program,  because  I  rec- 
or  the  best  Inrormatlon  available,  the  pro-  with  respect  to  the  purchase  or  chrome  ore  ognize  that  the  security  of  my  country  Is 
gram  objectives  will  be  filled  within  the  next  and  concentrates  under  the  provisions  of  Hpr.#.nH..nt  tr,  no  "small  pxtent  iioon  mak- 
4  or  5  months.  There  Is  pending  berore  this  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock-  f„^P"l°f"'„^  "^f  3  friends  ar^und^ the 
committee  a  proposal  which  would  provide  plUng  Act.  200.000  long  tons  or  chrome  ore.  Ing  certair^  that  OUr  friends  around  the 
for  production  bonuses  for  chroml^.  We  or  concentrates  from  such  ore.  mined  In  the  world.  Including  those  In  the  underde- 
urge  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  short  United  States.  Its  Territories  or  possessions."  veloped  areaa.  are  given  econoniic  and 
time  avalUble  under  the  Defense  Production  On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "and  (h)~  mihtary  assistance  which  will  help  to 
Act   authority's   program,   to   act  rapidly  on  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereor  '(h).  and   (1)."          keep  them  strong,  because  their  strength. 
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in  no  small  measure,  determines  also  our 
strength. 

But  I  also  say  that  in  falme.ss  we  owe 
a  Kreat  respon.sibility  to  the  industries  in 
America.  When  we  have  an  industry 
which  is  as  strategic  as  the  chromite 
mining  industry,  when  we  have  an  indus- 
try which  is  producing  a  strategic  min- 
.^ral  that  may  very  w  ell  be  sorely  needed 
in  time  of  a  great  war  emergency,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
we  come  to  the  assistance  of  that 
indu.stry. 

I  am  not  one  who  takes  the  position 
that  he  will  vote  against  a  foreign  aid  bill 
unless  he  has  his  way  in  regard  to  every 
domestic  issue.  I  simply  make  a  plea  to 
the  administration  for  comity,  for  fair- 
ness, for  justice  to  our  own  industries. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  which  I  think  we  will  undoubtedly 
pass  in  the  weeks  immediately  ahead, 
will  be  a  bill  which,  in  part,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  mining  indu-stries 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Is  it  asking  too 
much.  then.  I  query,  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  to  the  Mansfield  bill 
be  adopted  by  Congress  quickly,  so  that 
the  chromite  industry  will  not  go  down? 

After  all.  I  favor  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  economically  our 
friends  abroad.  But  unless  we  keep  our 
home  industry  strorg.  we  will  not  be  able 
for  very  long  to  stieugthen  our  friends 
abroad. 

So.  not  on  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to 
barter,  rxot  on  the  basis  of  a  concealed 
threat  which  implies  a  trade,  but  only 
becau.se  1  think  it  it  right  and  just  that 
I  think  I  should  make  the  plea.  I  now 
ask  the  administration  to  give  us  in  the 
Western  States  some  help  for  an  indus- 
try which  is  in  a  .^oiry  phght,  an  indus- 
try which  needs  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  if  we  expect  to  keep  the 
mining  industry  of  the  Nation  in  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  condition,  so  that  it 
can  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  great  national 
emergency. 


REGULATION  OF  FlAILROAD  TRACK 
MOrOFlCARS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  concerning  proposed 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  use  of  track  mo- 
torcars and  other  self-propelled  railroad 
equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sei^ator  Macnuson 

D\irlng  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
I  introduced  S.  1729  This  bill  would  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  use  of  track  motor- 
cars and  other  seir-propelled  railroad  equip- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  reempha- 
Klzed  by  the  rejxjrt  recently  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Conrunerce  Commission  on  an  ac- 
cident which  occurred  near  Levey,  Wash. 
In  a  head-on  collision  between  a  freight 
train  and  two  track  motorcars  and  trailers 
coupled  together,  3  people  were  killed  and  22 
were  Injured. 


The  ICC.  In  Its  accident  report,  found  that 
the  collision  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  employees  had  not  been  fully  In- 
structed by  the  company  officials  on  the  use 
of  block  Indicators  as  a  supplemental  pro- 
tection when  track  motorcars  and  other 
maintenance  equipment  are  In  use. 

This  accident  was  not  an  Isolated  case. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  ICC  has  investi- 
gated 67  collisions  In  which  track  motorcars 
were  Involved.  These  accidents  caused  the 
death  or  90  people  and  injury  to  216  others. 
Moreover,  these  statistics  do  not  give  the 
complete  picture  because  the  ICC  does  not 
Investigate  all  accidents  and.  in  those  that 
It  does,  the  reporting  methods  used  are  such 
that  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  Injuries 
caused  by  track  motorcar  accidents  cannot 
be  compiled. 

Since  the  railroad  companies  have  failed 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  adequate  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  sare  operation  or  seir- 
propelled  equipment,  I  believe  that  the  ICC 
must — through  S.  1729  or  similar  legisla- 
tion— be  given  autliority  to  regulate  the  use 
of  this  equipment.  The  safety  of  both  the 
traveling  public  and  the  railroad  employees 
Is  at  slake. 

On  Mtv  26.  hearings  on  S.  1729  will  begin 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  ICC  the  authority  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 


MAMMOTH   CAVE    NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  published  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Why  Should  Mammoth  Cave  Be  a 
Stepchild  in  the  Park  Family?"  The 
publication  of  the  editorial  on  April  29 
followed  by  2  days  the  appearance  of 
an  article  in  the  same  newspaper  which 
contained  remarks  by  the  Honorable 
William  Natcher,  my  distinguished 
Kentucky  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives.  on  his  dissatisfaction 
with  tlie  amount  to  be  expended  on 
Mammoth  Cave  during  the  next  10  years 
as  a  part  of  the  Mission  66  pi-ogram. 

Representative  Natcher  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  operation  of  Mammoth 
Cave  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  does  he 
represent  the  Congressional  District  in 
which  the  historic  cave  is  located,  but 
his  home  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
national  park.  There  is  every  justifica- 
tion for  Mr.  Natcher's  contention  that 
Mammoth  Cave  has  been  neglected  and 
that  it  is  not  getting  its  share  of  funds 
under  the  Mission  66  plan.  While  I, 
too,  am  concerned  with  the  cave's  al- 
location under  the  Mission  66  plan,  I 
believe  we  must  look  further  to  uncover 
the  principal  reason  why  Mammoth 
Cave's  popularity  as  a  major  tourist  at- 
traction is  being  undermined. 

The  question  posed  by  the  Courier- 
Journal  is  a  legitimate  one — one  which 
has  been  asked  repeatedly  by  Kentuck- 
ians  in  recent  years.  The  question  is 
difficult  to  answer  because  of  the  intri- 
cacies involved.  It  is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  met  if  Mammoth  Cave  is  to 
continue  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  na- 
tional park  program.  If  it  is  not  met, 
then  Mammoth  Cave  might  well  lapse 
into  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  our 
park  system. 

Since  entering  the  Senate  slightly 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  received 
numerous  appeals  from  Kentucky  that 
something  be  done  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion  and    facilities    at   Mammoth   Cave 


National  Park.  Criticism  of  the  cave's 
operation  has  existed  for  many  years. 
While  a  book  could  be  written  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  try  to  discuss  here  only 
facts  which  I  believe  contribute  to  poor 
park  operation  and  the  steady  decline 
in  visitors  as  compared  with  other 
national  parks. 

We  generally  think  of  our  national 
parks  as  being  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
correct  assumption,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mammoth  Cave  it  is  not  exactly  ti-ue. 
Mammoth  Cave  is  operated  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  National  Faik  Conces- 
sions, Inc. 

What  is  National  Park  Concessions? 
How  is  it  incorporated?  How  does  it 
operate? 

The  concession  company  was  incorpo- 
rated on  June  21,  1941.  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  as  a  nonstock,  nonprofit  dis- 
tributing corporation.  The  only  author- 
ity for  its  creation  was  administrative 
approval  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes.  on  February  7.  1941.  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions  theoretically  is 
a  private  enterprise,  but  the  Une  between 
private  enterprise  and  Govei-nment  ad- 
ministration is  so  fine  as  to  be  virtually 
indistinguishable. 

National  Park  Concessions  is  a  mem- 
bership corporation.  It  can  issue  no 
capital  stock.  It  has  a  five-member 
board  of  directors  which  serves  without 
compensation,  except  allowable  expen- 
ses. In  order  to  maintain  control  of  the 
corporation  in  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  its  articles  of  incoi-po- 
ration  and  bylaws  cannot  be  amended 
except  by  affirmative  vote  of  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  board.  This  is  provided 
both  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
in  the  bylaws.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  until  recently  2  of  the  5  board  mem- 
bers were  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  provide 
that,  in  the  event  of  liquidation,  all 
assets,  other  than  money,  are  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  of  sale,  with  all  other 
moneys  remaining  in  possession  of  the 
corporation  after  the  pajinent  of  debts 
and  expenses,  shall  be  donated  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  expended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pur- 
p>oses  he  shall  deem  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment System.  National  Park  Conces- 
sions has  been  exempt  from  both  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  and  Kentucky  State 
income  taxes. 

Besides  Mammoth  Cave,  National 
Park  Concessions  has  concessions  rights 
at  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  Isle  Royale  National 
Park,  Mich.;  Olympic  National  Park, 
Wash.;  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Tex.; 
and  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska. 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Concessions  Corp.  is  "that  the  cor- 
poration not  seek  out,  on  its  owti  initia- 
tive, new  concession  facilities  to  operate, 
but  rather,  shall  acquire,  develop,  and 
OF>erate  such  concession  facilities  as  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  request  the  cor- 
poration to  undertake,  subject  to  its 
financial  ability." 
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In  practical  operation,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  directs  and 
controls  national  park  concessions.  All 
directors'  meetings  are  held  in  Wash- 
ington, and  changes  in  directors  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  prior  years, 
and  those  suggestions,  of  course,  were 
followed  exactly.  Of  the  above-men- 
tioned park  operations,  only  Mammoth 
Cave  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  are 
profitable;  and,  of  course.  Mammoth 
Cave  is  the  principal  source  of  profit. 

Herein  lies  the  source  of  concern  for 
Mammoth  Cave's  future.  This  popular 
attraction,  one  of  the  great  natural 
wonders  of  the  world,  is  located  closer 
to  our  Nations  center  of  population 
than  any  of  the  other  29  national  parks. 
Yet,  while  the  total  number  of  visitors 
to  all  national  parks  increased  from 
46.224.794  in  1953  to  59.284.969  in  19S7, 
a  gain  of  22  percent,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple visiting  Mammoth  Cave,  dropped 
from  499,416  to  450,181,  a  loss  of  about 
10  percent.  Kentuckians  are  concerned 
with  Mammoth  Caves  steady  decline. 
They  say  that  Mammoth  Cave's  dimin- 
ishing popularity  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  lack  of  a  progressive  development 
and  promotion  program  which  would 
provide  the  facilities  required  to  attract 
and  keep  people  in  the  park.  What 
they  want  is  a  program  with  vision  and 
imagination,  but  they  believe  Mammoth 
Cave  is  saddled  so  heavily  with  the  cost 
of  operating  parks  that  any  extensive 
improvements  are  a  long  way  off.  True, 
some  improvements  have  been  made 
over  the  past  17  years,  but  they  have 
been  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
standards  expected  of  such  a  great  at- 
traction. 

I  think  there  is  ample  justification 
for  fears  that  Mammoth  Cave  is  being 
bled  for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  cor- 
poration's unprofitable  operations. 

The  national  park  oflicials  have  stated 
that  their  objective  is  the  utilization  of 
the  profits  from  the  Mammoth  Cave  for 
use  in  providuig  accommodations  in 
other  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
that  may  be  taken  over  for  administra- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  offset  losses  of  other  operations. 
National  Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  is  a 
unique,  somewhat  socialistic  scheme  ap- 
parently designed  to  fool  the  people.  It 
certainly  has  shared  the  profits  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  operation  with  the 
other  parks  operating  at  a  loss.  If  this 
leveling  process  continues  much  longer. 
Mammoth  Cave  will  be  out  of  business. 
During  the  5-year  period.  1945-49.  the 
Mammoth  Cave  operation  of  National 
Park  Concessions  netted  $167,884.29. 
All  their  other  park  concessions  oper- 
ated at  a  loss,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
In  the  5-year  period.  1950-54,  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  operation  of  National  Park 
Concessions.  Inc..  netted  $271,376.34. 
Again,  most  of  their  operations  were  at 
a  loss.  In  the  years  1955  and  1956,  the 
Mammoth  Cave  operation  of  National 
Park  Concessions  also  operated  at  very 
substantial  profits,  namely,  $28,841.50 
net,  1955.  and  $36,508.42  net,  in  1956. 

Of  course,  the  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional   Park   profits    would    have   been 


much  greater  if  the  operation  had  not 
been  saddled  with  its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  home  office  of  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions.  Inc.,  which  is 
located  at  Mammoth  Cave.     As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  approximately  $460,000 
has   been  siphoned   off    the  Mammoth 
Cave  operation  to  cover  losses  of  other 
parks  operated  by  this  concession.     As 
a  result  of  this  type  of  operation.  Mam- 
moth Cave  has  not  kept  pace  with  devel- 
opment of  other  parks  throughout  the 
Nation.     Most  of  the  development  work 
that  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  concessionaire,  is 
primarily    for   the   benefit    of   National 
Park  Concessions.  Inc.,  instead  of  the 
general  public.     A  prime  example  is  the 
construction  of  an  elevator  sliaf  t  through 
265  feet  of  rock  to  the  Snowball  Dining 
Room  in  Mammoth  Cave  for  the  put  pose 
of  carrying  employees  and  supplies  to  the 
concession  in  the  dining  room.     We  have 
reports  of  visitors  to  Mammoth  Cave  in 
tlie  summer  months  being  forced  to  drive 
up  to  30  miles  to  find  hotel  or  motel  ac- 
commodations.    Tiiere    is    not    an    air- 
conditioned  bedroom  in   the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park.     Recreation  facili- 
ties are  practically  nil,  other  than  pic- 
nic  areas.     When   visitors   finish   their 
trip  through  the  cave,  they  have  had  it. 
There    is    no    sv.imming    pool,    no    golf 
course,  no  fishing  facility,  and  no  horse- 
back riding,  or  any  of  the  usual  things 
to  keep   tourists  happy  and   contented. 
The  roads  are  very  poor  and  little  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  viewing  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  tlie  area. 

Facilities  of  the  nature  just  mentioned 
are  essential  to  any  recreation  area's 
continued  growth  and  security.  Tlie 
terrain  surrounding  Mammoth  Cave  is 
suitable  for  accommodating  additional 
interesting  attractions,  yet  they  are  no- 
ticeably absent.  There  is  nothing  to  en- 
courage visitors  to  return  to  Mammoth 
Cave  again  and  again.  From  1945 
through  1055.  Mammoth  Cave  yielded  a 
net  profit  in  excess  of  $500,000.  If  this 
amount  had  been  reinvested  in  develop- 
ing proper  park  facilities,  instead  of 
being  used  as  a  financial  cushion  for  the 
concession's  entire  operation.  Mammotli 
Cave  today  would  have  tlie  facilities  and 
program  to  attract,  to  entertain,  and  to 
satisfy  its  visitors. 

One  can  get  many  reasons  for  this 
unique  and  strange  corjxjration  when 
one  talks  with  some  of  the  park  people. 
However,  the  real  reason  is  best  ex- 
plained by  quoting  from  a  memorandum 
which  Mr  Newton  B.  Drury.  Director  of 
National  Park  Service,  forwarded  to  Sec- 
retary Harold  Ickes  on  February  3,  1941, 
from  which  I  quote: 

Consideration  has  been  f?lven  from  time  to 
time  to  the  possibility  of  Crovernment  op>era- 
tlon  of  the  facilities  for  the  acccimmodatiou 
of  the  public  In  the  areas  under  the  National 
Park  Service.  VVe  now  have  several  Gov- 
ernment-owned faculties.  Including  those  In 
Mammoth  Cave,  for  which  we  will  soon  have 
to  find  operators. 

With  your  approval,  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  nonprofit  distributing 
corporation,  working  under  strict  bustnehs 
management  and  control,  with  a  capital 
structure  obtained  through  donation  of 
funds.     If  siicceasful.  this  would   provide  a 


means  for  •  concession  operation  which. 
while  not  strictly  governmental,  would  have 
subbtantlally  all  the  advantages  of  such  a 
type  of  operallou  with  few.  IX  any.  of  the 
disadvantages. 

Mr.  DruiT  then  goes  on  to  outline  the 
proposed  corporation  setup  and  ends 
with  this  sentence: 

If  you  approve  of  the  above  plan,  a  report 
of  progress  wUl  be  made  to  you  from  lime  to 
time. 

Secretary  Ickes  approved  the  plan  on 
February  7,  1941.  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  National  Park  Concessions  got  un- 
der way.  In  other  word.s.  the  only  au- 
thority for  this  mo.st  unusual  organiza- 
tion was  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
were  quietly  bypas.'^ed.  Is  this  thwart- 
ing the  usual  governmental  procedure 
that  Mr.  Drury  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  in  the  above-quoted  memorandum 
"while  not  strictly  governmental,  would 
have  substantially  all  the  advantages  of 
this  type  of  operation  with  few.  if  any. 
of  the  disadvantages"? 

Before  proceedinc  further.  T  point  out 
that  Mr  Conrad  Wirth.  the  prerent  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  in- 
herited this  operation.  National  Park 
Concessions.  Inc  .  is  a  creature  of  the 
Ickes  administration  when  Mr  Ickes  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  While  Mr. 
Wlrth  is  not  re'^ponsible  for  it.«;  orii!in.  I 
am  sure  he  is  thorou^'hly  familiar  with 
this  operation  and  has  assumed  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  for  Its  continuance. 
The  lead  article  in  this  month's  National 
Geographic  magazine,  written  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Wirth.  .states  that  the  National 
Park  Service  does  not  conduct  the  bu.sl- 
nesses  of  the  various  parks  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fa'^ts 
concerning  the  operations  of  National 
Park  Concessions.  Inc. 

The  apix)inted  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Conces-sions,  Inc  ,  are  now 
making  an  effort  to  negotiate  a  new  20- 
year  contract,  despite  the  fart  that  the 
pie  ent  contiact  has  4  to  3  years  to  run. 
It  is  reported  that  the  new  contract  has 
many  features  which  would  m.ike  it  even 
more  difiQcult  to  dis.^olve  this  cpeiation 
in  future  years.  On  paper  it  is  diflicult 
to  see  why  a  contract  really  means  much 
to  the  directors  of  the  National  Park 
Concessions.  Inc.  The  directors  do  not 
receive  compensation  and  all  benefits  un- 
der the  contract  ultimately  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  directors  do  not  intend  that  Mam- 
moth Cave  sliall  fare  any  better  in  the 
future,  under  the  propo.scd  20-year  con- 
tract, than  It  has  in  the  past.  The  pro- 
gram of  future  expansion,  to  be  part  of 
the  new  application  for  the  20-year  con- 
tract, indicates  that  only  20  percent  of 
the  total  future  expenditures  for  expan- 
sion will  be  expended  at  Mammoth  Cave, 
despite  the  fact  that  Mammoth  Cave 
contributes  practically  all  the  profit  to 
the  corporation. 

To  use  Mammoth  Cave  to  absorb  the 
losses  of  park  operations  throughout  the 
United  States  that  are  controlled  by  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions,  is  grossly  luifair 
to  the  people  of  Kentucky.    The  whole 
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scheme  Is  foreign  to  our  way  of  doing 
thint^s  in  this  country;  and  the  corpora- 
tion should  certainly  be  dissolved,  and 
.■should  be  taken  over  by  private  enter- 
prise. Tlie  Hoover  Comml.ssion  investl- 
pntcd  this  operation,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  in  May  1955: 
Recommendation  No.  16: 

(a)  rhat  the  National  Park  Srrvice  at- 
f:.npt  to  secure  the  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  ConccEtlons.  Inc..  and  the  trans- 
fer of  Its  asseU  to  the  N.itlcnal  Park  Service 

(b)  That  the  National  Park  Sf;r\'lce  le*se 
or  EPll  the  facilities  now  operated  by  Na- 
tional Park  Cwnce.sslnns.  Inc  .  to  o'hers  U)  be 
operatrd  as  l.s  done  In  (  ther  national  parks. 

(c)  That  If  the  facUUles  are  so  uneconomic 
that  they  cannot  be  leased  or  sold,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  make  a  review  to  deter- 
mine If  they  ihould  be  clased. 

In  the  area  theie  are  several  persons 
who  would  be  tremencously  interested^n 
operating  the  Mammoth  Cave  concession, 
and  who  are  capable  to  operate  it.  Op- 
eration by  a  private-enterprise  croup  of 
local  people  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting Mammoth  Cave  in  my  opinion  is 
the  only  way  to  correct  the  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  vi-sitor.s  to  the 
park.  In  all  of  our  great  national  parks, 
other  than  those  oiJcrated  by  National 
Park  Conce.«isions.  Inc  .  private  enter- 
prise ha.s  done  an  excellent  job:  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  be'.ieve  that  the  same 
excellent  type  of  operation  cinnot  be 
found  for  Mammoth  Cave.  If  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  not  consider  the 
use  of  private  entei-prise.  then  it  should 
openly  admit  that  the  National  Park 
Conces.sions.  Inc..  is  a  Government- 
controlled  corjxjration,  and  the  Park 
Service  should,  in  fact.  chan':e  the  cor- 
poration to  a  Government  organization. 
Uiereby  bringinR  to  the  employees  of  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions.  Inc..  the  bene- 
fits which  usually  accrue  to  Government 
employees  This  would  alfo  give  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  operations  of  the  National 
Park  ConcessiorLs.  Inc.  The  present 
typ>e  of  operation  denies  Congressional 
and  budgetary  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  as:  ured 
that  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  will 
imdertake  a  complete  review  of  the  entire 
matter  before  he  gives  further  consid- 
eration to  an  extension  of  the  contract 
of  National  Park  Concessions  I  urge 
that  most  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  immediate  dissolution  of  this  enter- 
prise, as  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

In  conclusion,  again  I  should  like  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  although  the 
Mission  66  program  contains  provision 
for  improvements  for  Mammoth  Cave  in 
an  inadequate  amount,  the  attraction's 
principal  source  of  distress  is  rooted  In 
the  administrative  practices  of  National 
Park  Concessions,  which  utilizes  Mam- 
moth Park  profits  to  finance  its  other 
operations,  but  apparently  gives  no 
thought  to  the  survival  of  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's greatest  scenic  attractions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  new.spaper  editorial  and  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  oideied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville   fKy  )    Courier -Joimial 

of  April  29.   19581 

Why  Should  Mammoth  Cave  Be  a  STEPCiin.D 

IN  Tur  Park   Family? 

We  hope  Representative  William  H. 
Natcheb  win  lead  a  lively  crusade  which  this 
newspaper  and  a  lot  of  irate  Kentuckians 
can  Join.  The  ci.uee  we  want  to  fight  for  Is 
fair  treatment  fur  NLimmoih  Cave  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  N.atchfr  Is  the  natural  leader  for  this 
campaign,  since  his  district  runs  down  to 
the  cave  country.  He  said  in  V.'ashington 
the  ether  day  tliat  tiie  $3.5  million  the  Park 
Service  plans  to  spend  on  Mairynoth  Cave 
In  the  next  10  years  is  not  nearly  enou'h. 
He  calls  it  arlnine.  Other  parks  are  to  get 
3  and  4  times  that  much.  The  Park  Service 
Is  not  going  to  qet  away  with  such  Ueat- 
mcnt  of  Mammoth  Cave,  he  vows. 

That's  the  kind  of  talk  we  like  to  hear, 
and  we  h-  pe  for  a  lot  more  of  it. 

IT    IS    UNIQUE 

Mimmoth  Cave  Is  a  unique  attraction  one 
that  has  a  remarkab:y  strong  appeal  for 
children  and  fur  their  elders,  too.  It  Is 
located  much  nci.rer  the  population  center 
of  the  cauntry  than  any  of  the  other  29 
national  p.-irks.  It  Is  a  natural  inr  the  tour- 
l:.us  who  £W-rm  in  Increai^ing  nuinbere  acrois 
the  fj'-e  of  the  Nation. 

Yet  M.immoth  Cave  has  been  lorlng  ground 
by  comparison  with  other  n.ntlonal  parks.  It 
Is  not  fair  D  compare  attendance  figures 
with  thoe  for  such  a  p.ark  ns  Great  Smoky, 
which  has  10  times  the  area  of  cur  cave 
park,  and  which  draws  nearly  3  million 
Visitors   a    year   without   an   admiisjon   fee. 

Tlie  4:^0.000  a  year  attendance  at  Mam- 
moth Cav.-*.  however.  Is  unreasonrbly  small. 
What's  more,  the  cave  park  was  15th  In  at- 
tend'»nre  In  the  national  5y.«tem  in  1953, 
but  last  year  It  had  dropped  to   ICih. 

What  is  causing  Mammoth  Cave  to  lose 
prcund  by  comparison  wl»h  other  national 
tounit  at '.ractions?  We  are  convinced  that 
the  answer  lies  In  the  Federal  program.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  ."-jince  the  park 
was  taken  over  In  1941.  but  they  have  been 
too  slow  and  too  smalL 

needed:  more  factlities 
What  Is  really  needed  is  a  proeram  of 
recreation  for  the  attractive  surface  area  of 
the  pnrk.  It  Is  pretty,  but  there  is  very  little 
to  do  there.  Visitors  can  t  stay  in  the  cave 
all  the  time,  fascinating  as  it  is.  Many  who 
come  out  would  like  to  swim,  but  the  Green 
River  Is  too  darg?roi:s  In  that  neigl.borhood, 
and  there  Is  nowhere  else  to  go. 

A  larpe  swimming  pool  would  be  the  brst 
surface  attraction  There  should  also  be  fa- 
cilities for  other  sport«  and  games  This  kind 
of  program  would  hold  lamiUes  in  ir.e  park 
for  a  week,  instead  of  letting  them  get  away 
after   a    1-day    visit   to    the   cave. 

Mammoth  Cave  has  been  held  back  for 
years  by  confusion  and  argunient  over  the 
private  caves  that  exist  within  the  park  area. 
Now.  Mr  Natcher  Insists,  these  caves  can  be 
bought  and  the  title  cleared  without  further 
difficulty.  The  deal  could  be  financed  by 
revenue  Ijonds.  and  the  bonds  could  now  be 
sold,  he  asserts. 

A    MATTER    OF    RIGHT 

Kentucky  has  every  right  to  expect  Wash- 
ington to  run  an  active  program  at  Mam- 
moth Cave,  with  some  Imagination  and  drive 
about  It.  Kentuckians  provided  more  than 
ta  million  for  the  original  purchase,  and 
gave  the  property  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  that  time.  It  has  not  been  promoted 
as  strenuously  or  as  effectively  &&  our  own 
State  park  system. 


The  National  Park  Services  famous 
project  66.  ita  long-range  plan  for  the  com- 
ing decade,  offers  a  chance  to  make  up  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  Mammoth  Cave. 
It  is  true  that  the  budget  calls  fur  about 
$350,000  a  year  to  be  spent  at  the  park  during 
that  period,  but  less  than  that  amount  was 
spent  there  durlnc  the  entire  period  from 
1942  tlirough  1956,  while  other  parks  were 
being  handsomely  daveloped.  Moreover, 
other  parks  are  getting  up  to  a  mUUon  dollars 
a  year  under  pro'eci   66. 

it  would  be  plain  good  buFlness  for  the 
Coveriimcnt  to  step  up  its  Mammoth  Cave 
operation.  The  park  has  been  carefully  run, 
and  lias  been  turn:ns;  back  a  surplus  of  some 
$50,000  a  year  from  operating  revenues.  Its 
tourist  jxjt^ntlal  Is  so  great  that  Improve- 
ments would  Eoon  pay  for  themselves.  Buy- 
ing the  private  caves  and  Installing  a  swim- 
miTg  pool  would  seem  the  lo'jical  first  steps. 
After  that  should  come  a  lively  promotion 
program  that  would  give  Mammoth  Cave 
its  r  glitful  place  as  one  of  the  true  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Action  of  that  kmd  will  only  come  as  a 
result  of  energetic  pressure  In  Washington. 
We  hope  Representative  Natcher  will  apply 
the  heat  and  keep  it  biirnii  g.  The  proper 
development  of  Mammoth  Cave  would  be  a 
maj  ir  accomplishment  for  all  of  Kentucky, 
and  incidentally  a  favor  to  the  National  Paik 
Service  ltse:f.  by  forcing  attention  to  a 
neelected   asset. 


(From  the  Louisville  (Ky^   Courier- Journal 
of  April  27,  19581 

Natchfr   Sats   Monet   EAF.MARKro  for   Cave 

Park  Is  Too  Little.  •"Asinine" 

(By  Robert  Clark i 

Washington.  April  26 — Pointing  to  the 
approximate  sum  of  $3,500,000  the  National 
Park  Service  experts  to  spend  on  M.immoth 
Cave  National  Park  during  the  10-year  Mis- 
sion 66  program,  the  park's  neighbor.  Rep- 
resentative William  H.  Natcher,  Bowling 
Green   Democrat,   has  tills  to  say: 

"They're  not  going  to  get  by  with  any 
J3. .500.000.     That's  asinine." 

Natcher.  whose  hometown  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Mammoth  Cave,  sits  on  the  pow- 
erful House  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
considers  the  amount  earmarked  for  this 
national  park  much  too  low — end  his  Ideas 
on  how  National  Park  Service  money  should 
be  spent  can  be  an  Important  factor  In  the 
future  of  the  cave. 

For  Mammoth  Cave,  the  National  Park 
Service  predicts  773 .COO  visitors  a  year  by 
1966.  However,  at  the  present  Its  popular- 
ity rate  is  slipping,  even  though  it  is  an 
outstanding  scenic  attraction,  lying  close  to 
tlie  population  ceiiter  of  America. 

Attendance  figures  show  that  Mammoth 
Cave  in  1E53  ranked  15th  among  the  29  in- 
dividual national  parks  in  number  of  visi- 
tors. In  1956.  It  dropped  to  16th  place.  Last 
year,  it  ranked  18th  with  its  450.131  visi- 
tors—which is  about  the  yearly  average 
since  it  hit  Its  record  high  of  499.416  in  1953. 

smokies    lead    list 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  lo- 
cated between  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, led  the  liEt  in  1957  with  2.943.732 
visitors. 

In  addition  to  his  scofSng  at  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  by  National  Park  Service 
on  Mammoth  Cave  improvements.  Repre- 
sentative Natchee  brought  up  another  m.it- 
ter  that  he  and  National  Park  Service  agree 
is  quite  Important  in  the  park's  development. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason.  Natcheb 
said,  to  delay  the  purchase  of  Great  Onyx 
and  Crystal  Caves 

These  two  privately  owTied  and  displayed 
caves  are  Inside  the  park  tjoundarles.  and 
If  piirchased  would  become  part  of  the  na- 
Uonal  park.  Their  presence  In  the  park  has 
been  a  sotu-ce  of  much  perplexity  to  vifiltors. 
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Natcheh  and  former  Senator  Earle  C. 
Clements  were  Instrumental  In  getting  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  matter  In  1954. 

The  State  was  to  buy  the  cavea  (Issuing 
bonds  to  pay  for  them),  and  transfer  the 
title  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Purchase  contracts  were  signed  for  the 
4-10  acres  (plus  175  acres  of  cave  rlphtd) ,  at 
p.  price  of  about  1580.000. 

But  then  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
fae  State  should  retain  title  to  the  property 
through  the  life  of  the  bonds.  And  there 
was  also  some  question  about  a  clear  title  to 
tne  property. 

Finally,  no  one  could  be  found  to  buy  the 

bonds. 

The  Park  Service  knows  of  no  action  that 
has  been  taken  on  the  matter  since. 

But.  said  N.ATCHER.  the  path  Is  now  clear. 
Agreement  was  reached,  he  explained,  that 
the  State  would  hold  the  property  until  the 
bonds  were  paid  off.  then  turn  over  the  caves 
to  the  United  State.s.  The  Government,  In 
turn,  would  reserve  money  from  Mammoth 
Cave  Parle  receipts  to  meet  the  bond  pay- 
ments. 

And  any  doubt  about  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty was  cleared  up. 

'T  believe  that  smce  the  various  difficulties 
In  the  way  have  been  resolved,  the  bonds  can 
now  be  sold,"  Natcher  said. 

Under  Mission  60.  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  to  spend  $147,500,000  for  better  roads, 
campgrounds,  buildings,  and  other  Improve- 
ments in  the  whole  national  park  system. 
The  system  means  181  areas,  of  which  the 
29  individual  national  parks  are  part. 

Of  this,  Mimmoth  Cave  would  f^et  $3,- 
572,000,  to  be  exact 

LONG-R.*NGE    PROGRAM 

However,  Park  Service  Director  Conrnd  L. 
Wlrth  adds  »!. 158,000  to  fais  figure.  It  is 
for  the  year  1367  and  an  Indefinite  period 
after  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  strictly 
within  the  Mission  60  program,  but  Is  con- 
sidered part  of  a  long-range  Improvement 
program. 

Howard  R.  Stagner.  assistant  chief  of  the 
Mission  CO  staff,  acknowledged  that  other 
parka  will  get  much  bigger  sums.  For  ex- 
ample. Rocky  Mountain  in  Co'.oiado  will  get 
$9  million — mos'ly  for  road«— and  Great 
bmoky  about  $11  million. 

But.  said  StaG;n?r  of  the  program  for 
Mammoth  Cave,  •this  is  what  we  think,  from 
a   practical  standpoint,  we  can  get  dune." 

And  Wlrth  said:  "We  have  laid  out  the 
park  for  development  the  way  It  should  be 
developed,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  good  plan. 
This  will  put  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
In  as  good  condition  as  any  other  patk.  and 
In  condition  to  meet  its  anticipated  visitor 
load." 

Natcher  says  the  5.3,000-acre  psrk — bought 
with  more  than  $2  million  of  Kentucky 
money  and  donated  to  Uncle  Sam  in  1941 — 
should  have  more  Federal  development  than 
Is  now  planned. 

He  says  Mammoth  Cave  for  several  years 
has  been  llvlni?  within  its  Income,  and  turn- 
ing back  $38,000  to  $54,000  annually  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

NPS  Chief  Engineer  Paul  M  Miller — who 
knows  Mammoth  Cave  well  and  was  on  its 
staff  in  1931  and  1932 — and  Stagner  noted 
that  only  $300,000  was  spent  for  permanent 
Improvements  by  the  Government  from  1942 
through  1956. 

Now,  in  contrast.  $3,572,000  will  be  spent 
In  10  years— and  $1,040,000  of  this  in  the 
3  fiscal  years  1956-57  through  1958   59. 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS, 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Clm^k  In  the  chair).    The  Senator  froqa 

Delaware  is  recognized. 


Aiken 

Oreen 

Morton 

Allott 

H;iyden 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

Barrett 

Hirkenlooper 

Ncubrrger 

Beall 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Bennett 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Brtrker 

Holland 

Potter 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Butler 

Ives 

Rpvercoinb 

Byrd 

Jnck.son 

RoberthOn 

Cr.pehart 

Javits 

Ru-'^sell 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N.  J. 

Johnston.  S  C. 

Smathers 

Church 

Kcfauver 

Smith.  Maine 

CInrk 

Kennedy 

Smith  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Spark  man 

Cotton 

Know  land 

Stennlj* 

Curtis 

Lnnger 

Symington 

Dlrkscn 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dwor^^hak 

M  ilone 

Thye 

E!  lender 

Mm.'  Held 

Watklns 

Ervln 

Martn,  Iowa 

Wili-y 

Flanders 

Mirtlii.  Pa 

Williams 

Frear 

MClellan 

Yar  borough 

Fulbr'ght 

M  Naniiira 

Young 

Ooldwater 

M  )uroni'y 

Gore 

Morse 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr  LongI.  rnd  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PasioreI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Ca.se  1 
and  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KuchelI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton in  the  chair" .     A  quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  obtained  the  floor. 


•'CONGRESSIONAL     GRAVY     TRAIN" 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, when  only  eight  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  present  on  the  floor,  with 
no  prior  quorum  call,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  1  made  a 
rather  bitter  attack  upon  me  personally, 
and  took  exception  to  certain  statements 
which  I  had  made  las-t  week  about  his 
pet  pension  bill  which  at  that  time  had 
been  labeled  as  a  "Congressional  gravy 
train." 

I  might  say  before  beglnnlno;  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  af^reed  to  refer  to 
the  measure,  out  of  deference  to  my  col- 
league, as  a  Johnston  antirecession  meas- 
ure. 

After  the  .senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  John.ston  I  finl-shed  speak- 
ing yesterday.  I  took  the  floor  for  re- 
buttal. Recognizinc:  the  lack  of  attend- 
ance, I  first  called  for  a  quorum  since  I 
wanted  the  full  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
discussion  so  that  they  rould  decide  for 
themselves  which  one  of  us  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  quorum  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day because  of  a  previous  notice  having 
been  given  by  the  leadership  that  no 
votes  were  to  be  taken;  and,  therefore, 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  had  already 


left  either  for  their  ofiRces  or  to  fill  pre- 
vious engagements. 

I  therefore  defeiyed  my  rebuttal  and 
served  notice  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  Senate  that  I 
would  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  today,  after 
again  calling  for  a  quorum. 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  has  been  es- 
tabll-shed,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  present:  therefore,  I  .shall  now 
reaffirm  my  earlier  description  of  the 
bill,  and  I  shall  point  out  what  the  cost 
woiild  be  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
extended  to  all  employees  under  the 
civil  service  system. 

I  shall  point  out  the  glaring  inequities 
as  to  benefits  with  respect  to  ourselves 
and  all  Congressional  employees,  as  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  which  are  being 
offered  to  other  Government  employees. 
I  shall  also  restate  very  emphatically, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  that  the  bill, 
H.  R.  4640,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
if  enacted,  would  have  given  some  pres- 
ent Members  of  Congress  pensions  higher 
than  their  present  salaries. 

I  shall  Incorporate  the  bill  Itself  In  the 
Record,  plus  an  analysis  of  the  bill  as 
prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, alonn  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  supporting  my  previous 
analysis  as  well  as  the  remarks  I  made  on 
May  6  and  those  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  today. 

I  shall  yield  to  any  Member  at  any  time 
during  this  di.scusslon  and  particularly 
Invite  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  interrupt  at  any  point  In 
which  he  disagrees  or  wishes  to  take  ex- 
ception to  what  I  am  sayinK. 

In  submitting  these  documentary  re- 
ports In  support  of  my  analysis  and 
earlier  charges  concerning  the  bill,  I 
shall  stick  to  facta  only.  I  refuse  to 
engage  with  any  Senator  in  a  name- 
calling  contest. 

My  sole  purpose  In  speakinfr  todny  is 
to  keep  the  record  straight  and  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  bill,  which  has 
been  exposed  as  being  so  fantastic  that 
even  its  supporters  are  today  ashamed 
to  vote  for  it  as  reported. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  himself  now 
brass  about  how  he  wants  to  Improve 
the  bill  With  certain  amendments.  Cer- 
tainly no  type  of  amendment  offered  to 
the  bill  could  make  it  any  worse  than 
It  is. 

Yesterday  my  colleaTue,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
plained that  the  bill  had  been  unfairly 
attacked,  and  he  boasted  that  on  April 
17  he  had  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  put  some  limitation  on  the 
amount  any  Member  could  have  drawn 
upon  retirement.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
II.  R.  4G40  can  be  found  on  page  8  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, listed  as  Calendar  No.  1459.  H.  R. 
4640.  having  been  reported  April  1,  1958. 
On  the  1st  day  of  April.  1958,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Two  days  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported, after  I  had  seen  a  copy  I  filed 
an  objection  with  the  oflBctal  Calendar 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  served 


1958 
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notice  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  but  that  I  would 
oppose  it  when  It  was  brought  up  for 
consideration. 

It  was  not  until  14  days  after  my  ob- 
jection had  been  filed,  and  17  days  after 
the  bill  had  been  reported  by  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  he  filed  his 
first  amendment,  but  this  was  not  until 
after  he  knew  that  the  bill  was  not 
going  through  on  greased  skids,  as  he 
originally  planned. 

Two  additional  amendments  which 
were  filed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  he  said  would  bring  the 
bill  further  Into  line,  were  filed  on  May 
6,  1958.  By  some  strange  coincidence. 
May  6  was  also  the  da.e  when  I  de- 
nounced the  bin  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  at  that  time  effec- 
tively killed  the  bill  so  far  as  any  fu- 
ture con.sideration  is  concerned. 
Whether  he  submitted  his  amendmenU 
a  few  minutes  before  I  spoke  on  May  6 
or  after  !  spoke,  I  will  let  him  debate; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  amend- 
ments were  not  printed  and  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  until  the  following 
day.  He  began  su'jmitting  amend- 
ments only  after  his  pet  pension  plan 
came  Into  trouble. 

I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
shall  In  no  way  attempt  to  answer  the 
slurring  remarks,  name  calling,  and 
other  diversionary  tactics  resorted  to 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Sauth 
CaroUna.  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  in  his 
remarks. 

I  have  the  facts  to  support  my  case. 
When  one  hsts  the  facts,  one  does  not 
have  to  resort  to  name  calling  or  other 
diversionary  tactics  for  defense. 

Furthermore.  I  learned  very  early  in 
life  that  when  one  takes  candy  away 
from  a  spoiled  baby,  one  can  expect  him 
to  bawl;  and  I  frankly  confess  that  when 
I  blocked  the  pa.ssase  of  the  bill  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  candy  away  from  the 
spon.sor8  and  supporters  of  the  proposed 
legl.slatlon;  and  no  amount  of  wailing 
or  name  calling  will  persuade  me  to  re- 
verse my  objection  to  this  Indefensible 
proposal. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  my  remarks,  or  after  I  have 
concluded,  to  deny  anything  I  shall  have 
said.  I  shall  be  clad  to  yield  to  any 
Senator  at  any  time  and  to  answer  any 
questions.  As  evidence  of  my  complete 
confidence  in  my  ca.se  Is  my  offer  that 
I  will  yield  to  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  any  question  which  any  Member 
wishes  to  raise  concerning  my  report  at 
any  time,  either  during  my  remarks  or 
after  they  have  been  completed. 

I  particularly  invite  the  Senator  fi'ora 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston],  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  the 
Johnston  antirecession  measure  from 
now  on,  to  interrupt  me  for  any  question 
wb.ich  he  wi.shes  to  raise  with  respect  to 
what  I  am  saying. 

I  proceed  now  to  document  my  case. 
Fust.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  House  bill  4640.  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  April  1. 
19J8. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  gectlon  12  (d)  of 
the  Cini  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  2262  (dj  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  present  or  former  employee  or 
Member  shall  be  paid  the  voluntary  con- 
tribution account,  provided  application  lor 
payment  Is  filed  with  the  Commission  prior 
to  receijit  of  any  additional  annuity,  but 
such  account  shall  not  In  any  case  Include 
Interest  beyond  date  of  payment.  Such  in- 
dividual shall  thereafter  be  eligible  to  de- 
posit additional  sums  under  this  section 
only  If  he  again  becomes  subject  to  this 
act  after  a  separation  from  the  service  of 
Ljore  than  3  calendar  days." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  a£  of 
October  1,   1956 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Civil  Sf'rvlce  Retirement 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (3)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  Meml>er"  after  the  word  ■■em- 
ployee." and  by  stiiking  out  the  words  "or 
a  memb'ir  separated  before  he  has  completed 
5  years  of  member  service." 

(2)  Section  3  (f)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  employee"  the  words  "or 
Member." 

(3»  Section  3  (h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h»  No  period  of  service  which  is  used 
in  tlie  computation  of  the  annuity  of  any 
emp'.oyee  or  Member  under  any  provision 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  in  the  computation 
of  an  annuity  of  such  employee  or  Member 
under    any    other    provision    of    this    act." 

(4)  Section  4(a)  is  amended  by  Inrerting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  after  June  30.  1958.  the  amount  of 
such  deduction  In  the  case  of  a  Congres- 
sional erjployee  shall  be  7'^  percent  of  Buch 
bas.c  salary." 

(51  The  table  in  section  4  (c)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "Employee"  the 
words  ■Service  (other  than  Conpressional 
employee  service)",  by  inferting  after  the 
matter  relating  to  employees  the  following; 

"Congressional  employee  service: 

2'2 August  1.  1920.  to  June  30.  1926 

3'2 July  1,  1926.  to  June  30,  1942 

5 July  1.  1942,  to  June  30.  1948 

6 July   1.  1948,  to  October  31.  1956 

6' 2 Novemljer  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1958 

7'^ After  June  30.  1958'. 

and  by  striking  out  the  words  "Member  for." 

(6)  Section  6  (e)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "employee"  the  words  or 
Member".  * 

(7)  Section  6  "(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Any  Member  or  any  Congressional 
employee  eligible  for  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 9  (b)  who  attains  the  age  of  60  years  and 
completes  10  years  of  service  shall,  upon  sep- 
aration from  the  service,  be  paid  an  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  section  9.  Any 
MemlJer  or  any  Congressional  employee  eligi- 
ble for  an  annuity  under  section  9  (b|  who 
attains  the  age  of  55  years  and  completes  30 
years  of  service  shall,  upon  separation  from 
the  service,  be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as 
provided  in  section  9.  Any  Member  or  any 
Congressional  employee  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity under  section  9  (b)  who  completes 
26  years  of  service,  or  who  attains  the  age 
of  50  years  and  completes  20  years  of  service, 
shall,  upon  separation  from  the  service 
(other  than  by  expulsion  In  the  case  of  a 
Meml>er.  and  other  than  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency In  the  case  of  an  employee),  be  paid 
an  annuity  computed  as  provided  in  section 
9." 

(8)  Section  7  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Member  service"  axid  insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "civilian  serv- 
ice". 

<9)  Section  8  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Member  service"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  insertuig  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  ■civilian  service  ";  and  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any  Member 
or  any  Congressional  employee  eligible  for 
an  annuity  under  section  9  (b)  who  is  sep- 
arated from  the  service  after  completing  10 
or  more  years  of  Member  or  Congres-slonal 
employee  service,  or  any  combination  there- 
of, may  be  paid  an  annuity  beginning  at 
the  age  of  60  years  computed  as  provided 
in  section  9." 

(10)  S>ectlon  9  (a)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "employee"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears the  words  "or  Member"  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  "Provided,  "  the  following:  "That 
the  annuity  of  an  employee  who  has  had 
Member  or  Congressional  employee  service 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
proviso,  and  who  has  had  deductions  with- 
held from  his  salary  or  made  deposit  cover- 
ing his  last  5  years  of  civilian  service,  shall 
be  (1)  2' 2  percent  of  the  average  salary 
multiplied  by  his  Member  or  Congressional 
employee  service  and  so  much  of  his  mili- 
tary service  as  was  performed  subsequent  to 
the  beginning  and  prior  to  the  end  of  his 
Member  or  Congressional  employee  service, 
plus  (2)  I'j  percent  of  the  average  salary 
multiplied  by  so  much  of  the  remainder  of 
his  total  service  as  does  not  exceed  5  years, 
plus  (3)  1^4  percent  of  the  average  salary 
multiplied  by  so  much  of  the  remainder  of 
his  total  service  as  exceeds  5  years  but  d.^es 
not  exceed  10  years,  plus  (4)  2  pxercent  of  the 
average  salary  multiplied  by  so  much  of  the 
remainder  of  his  total  ser%'ice  as  exceeds  10 
years:   Provuied  further, ". 

(11)  The  first  sentence  In  section  9  (bi  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  a  Congressional  em- 
ployee retiring  under  this  act  shall,  if  be  so 
elects  at  the  time  his  annuity  commences, 
be  2ij  percent  of  the  average  salary  multi- 
plied by  the  total  service." 

(12)  Section  9  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  Uie  following:  "(1) 
has  had  at  least  5  years  of  Member  or  Con- 
gressional employee  service,  or  combina- 
tion thereof,"  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"employee"  In  clatise  (3)  of  such  sentence 
the  words  "or  Member,  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  colon  In  the  second  sentence  the 
words:  "or  retires  for  disability  or  dies  while 
serving  as  a  Congressional  employee  or 
Member." 

(13»  Section  (9)  (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••  ( c  )  The  annuity  of  a  Member  retiring  un- 
der this  act  shall,  if  he  so  elects  at  the  time 
his  annuity  commences,  be  2'2  percent  of 
the  average  salary  multiplied  by  the  total 
service.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  un- 
less the  Member  (1)  has  had  at  least  5 
years  of  Member  service  or  Congressional  em- 
ployee service,  or  combination  thereof,  and 
(2)  has  had  deductions  withheld  from  his 
salary  or  made  deposit  covering  his  last  5 
years  of  civilian  service.  In  no  case  shall  the 
annuity  of  a  Member  retiring  under  section 
7  be  less  than  (A)  40  percent  of  the  average 
salary  or  (Bl  the  sum  obtained  under  this 
subsection  after  increasing  his  Member  serv- 
ice by  the  period  elapjsing  between  the  date 
of  separation  and  the  date  he  attains  the 
age  of  60  years,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  Increase  the  annuity 
of  any  survivor." 

(14)  Section  9  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(d)  The  annuity  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, for  an  employee  rearing  under  sectk>n 
6  (b)  or  6  (d)  shall  t>e  reduced  by  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  for  each  full  month  not 
In  excess  of  60.  and  one-slxLh  of  1  percent 
lor   each   fuU"  month   in   excess  of   60,  such 
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employee  Is  under  the  age  of  60  years  at  the 
date  of  separation." 

(15)  Section  10  (c)  of  such  act  Is  amend- 
ed  by  striking  out  "If  an  employee  dies 
after  completing  at  least  5  years  of  civilian 
service,  or  a  Member  dies  after  completing 
at  least  5  years  of  Member  service",  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  an 
employee  or  a  Member  dies  after  completing 
at    least    5    years    of    civilian    service." 

(16)  Section  10  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "If  an  employee  dies  after  com- 
pleting 5  years  of  civilian  service  or  a  Mem- 
ber dies  after  completing  6  years  of  Mem- 
ber service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  an  employee  or  a  Mem- 
ber dies  after  completing  at  least  5  years 
of  civilian  service". 


(17)  Section  10  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  In  case  a  Congres.sl<)nal  employee  eli- 
gible for  annuity  under  section  9  (b),  who 
is  separated  from  service  with  title  to  a 
deferred  annuity  under  thl.s  act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tills  subsection,  shall 
die  before  having  established  a  valid  claim 
for  annuity  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or 
husband  to  whom  married  at  date  of  sepa- 
ration, such  surviving  wife  or  husband  (1) 
shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  deferred  annuity  of  such  employee 
beginning  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  such  employee  and 
terminating  vipon  the  death  or  rrmarrlage 
of  such  surviving  wife  or  husband,  or  (2) 
may   elect   to  receive  a   lump  sum  credit  In 


lleti  of  annuity  If  nurh  wife  or  husband  1« 
the  person  who  w.ivUd  be  entitled  to  the 
lump  sum  credit  and  ttle*  application  there- 
for Willi  the  conunisslou  prior  to  the  award 
of  such  annuity.  ' 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees or  Members  retired  or  otherwise 
separated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Next.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  this  bill,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Present  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  compared  vith  ,,ropo.ah  ronlnfned  in  src.  3  of  II    R    iH40  as  reported  by  (he  Senate  Committee  on 

ro«t  Ofice  and  Civil  Service  (Rept.  .\  o.  1  ,*■ 


■i) 


Item 


1.  Riitp  of  fotilrlliu- 

tlorH. 

2.  Atlnltmim  require- 

ments for 
annuity  title 
(iru'ludliiR  (ii.s- 
nlilllty  aii'l 
survivor  pri)- 
left  ion) . 


3,  Mfiho.l  of  c-om- 
puuut;  aiinully. 


i.  Maximum 
annuity. 

K  EllKlhility  for 
fftlrenuMit. 


t.  Reduction  in  sn- 
nulty  or  non- 
dl.sahlllty  rc- 
tircnii'iit  iK-fore 
ano  flO. 

T.  Dt-atJi  lifter  .'wp- 
unitlun  Willi 
(lcforr(Hl  atir 
nulty  Uttek 


Ili-i;ular  cmployco 


6.'a  iKrccnt 

5  yean'  civilian  service. 


ConiirMslonal  emiil>)ype 


.MrinUr 


Present  law 


1 '  J  percent  for  1  perwnt  plus 
%'iSy)  of  lili'h  .'>  iiverupi"  sal- 
ary niultlplle'i  l>y  6  years 
of  .HorvU-o;  ami 
l',i  [K-ro-nt  (or  I  i>orrent  plii.s 
$2S)  of  hi^h  .'>  avpraci'  mili- 
ary inulti|p|i('il  hy,yi';irs  of 
st-rvice  tKlweon  .'taml  10; 
»n<l 
2  percent  (or  1  percent  [iltis 
$2.^1  of  liiuli  .*>  i»viT:»t.'('  Hill- 
ary niultiplieii  by  years  of 
scrvlcf  ovi'r  10. 
.Vote. -Hill    would    pro- 
vide    for    employee     with 
Member    or    Coni;reSslori;il 
employee  s«'rvlce  on  or  nfter 
eiiiwimeiil  dale  ami  retire- 
ment  c-ontrlbutlons  for  last 
6  years— 2' i  iwreciit  of  hii-li 
."S  iiveiiiee  s  lUu  y  multipll<Hl 
by  years  of  .MenitK'rorCoii- 
(fres,<loniil  employee  sorvii-e 
Hn<l    milit.iry    .service    |kt- 
formed    after   beffinnlnR    o( 
und  prior  lo  end  of  Member 
or    (  onurefsional    iiiiploji-e 
SiTVlce;  iiiul  1'2  |>i'rctiu.  1 'i 
I)ercenl.  und  2  [HTceiit  c-oin- 
put.it  ion  for  all  other  service. 
80  percent  of  liich  5  uvcriige 
Siiliu-y. 

Akc  tiO:  an  years 

A«e  (12:  i  years. 

Age    .^.^:  :w    year.s,    reduced 

iiiinutty. 
Aire  :*y.  m  yearn  (Involiin- 
liiry  .'u-paratluni,  riHluctHl 
annuity. 
Any  nvi'-  V>  yiMrs  (Involun- 
t.iry  sepuriitlon).  ri-dueed 
iiiiniiiiy. 
Any  ikKi'    ."   yenrs  (dcferre<l 
nnnui(>    bi  t:ii>i'ii'K  at  utfe 
02;. 


.\nnulfy  reduced  by  M» 
IHTceiit  for  ciich  of  first  HO 
nioiilhs  under  W.  ;»nd  by 
\r,  ixrctTil  for  each  aionlh 
iiiidcr  rttje  .'>.'>. 

Rifunii  of  retirement  de-luc- 
tiins  with  interest  (uo 
survivor  protection). 


6h  iHTivnt. 


8  yenrs  m  ConKresalonul  em- 
ployee. 

Last  11  months  of  seryloe  tu 
CoiigresMciUiil  employee. 


Rctlrempnt  contributions 
fi>r  last  .'i  years  of  civUiun 
.servkr. 

If  not  rjualifled  a.*  Conn**- 
slonal  emiMoyt"*'.  require- 
ments are  same  iis  (or 
reiriilar  employe*-. 

2' :  [lercvnt  of  lilcli  .S  avenitfo 
salary  multiplied  by  ye.irs 
of  mllUiiry  and  ('on^•res- 
sionul  employee  service 
not  exeedllriR  iri;  and 

Iti  [K-rcent  of  hlfjh  5  average 
salary  multiplied  by  years 
of  other  s<'rvice  not  exi^eed- 
Ine  h:  and 

1 J-4  iH'nvnt  of  high  .S  avenitre 
salary  miilliplifHl  hy  ye.irs 
of  other  service  between 
fi  an<l  10:  and 

2  jierceni  of  high  f>  averime 
salary  multiplied  by  ye;irs 
of  other  service  over  10. 


rroi><i«o<l 


Prwient  Inw 


Th  percent .- 

S  years  as  r'ontrresslonal  em- 
[)lo.\  ce  or  .NiemlK-r  or  com- 
bination. 

Last  II  months  may  l)e  m 
convressionnl  employee  or 
Meml>er  or  comlfinalloii. 
II  montiRt'  re(itilrement 
w.iived  In  event  of  dl.s- 
al.llity  or  rlfuth  a.s  ("on- 
(rrislonal  employee  ur 
Mi'mliT. 

8umv  u*  prevent  law......... 


Same  n.s  present  law. 


2' ;  percent  of  hleh  .^  avernjre 
sa'ary  nailllplied  by  all 
yctiTii  of  acrvic*. 


Tti  prrn-nt  

S  year*'  Member  service. 


Prc»i>os«»<1 


.'^ame  as  recular  employee.. . 

Age<i<i:  3U  years 

Age  02:  6  year* 

A^e    65:  ao   yuors,  r  educed 

unntilty 
Ai^e  «>:  2(1  years  (InTolun- 

tary  s«'paruUon),  redutwd 

annuity. 
Any  ai:e:  2.'>  years  (Involun- 
tary separation),  reduced 

iiiiniiily. 
Any  aife    .1  years  (deferri"*! 

aiuiuily   iMKuaiuiK  at  utie 

02;. 


Rame  as  regular  employee... 


Rcfnnil  of  retirement  de<liic- 
tlons  will)  interest  (uo 
survivor  protecliou). 


Rcflremrnt  eontrlbuHnns 
for  last  ft  years  of  Member 

»«TV1C«'. 

II  not  iiuallflM  as  Nfemher. 
no  unniilly  title  bii.s«H|  on 
seiHiriillun  from  Meubi-r 

S4TV1(1'. 

2' ..  perri-nf  of  hlirh  .^  averace 
sul  try  multipiitol  by  ymrs 
of  .MemlxT  and  credltuble 
niilitiu-y  M-rvlee;  and 

2,'i  percent  of  hiph  iS  averare 
sjvlary  niultlp!le«l  by  ye;irs 
of  ( "ontcresslonal  employee 
service  not  ex(«iedlnK  15; 
and 

I'a  iH-roent  of  liltrh  .^  aventjtr 
salary  nnillli>ltel  hy  \iitrs 
of  other  service  not  ewwd- 
InK  5:  and 

1*4  (xTo-nt  of  hijrh  ^  aver?nr»> 
s-iilary  multlp!le<t  by  years 
of  other  s<TVic«  In-twei'U 
.'i  an<l  10:  nn<l 

2  jHTcvnt  of  hieh  .^  averaee 
salary  mulll!>lied  by  >e.irs 
of  other  Service  over  10. 


Same  a*  present  law. 

6  years  as  MemU-r  or  f  on- 
irresslon^il  iiuploycc  or 
comblnallou. 


Rpflremrnt  rontrl»>uti''n« 
for  litst  5  yrars  of  cl Milan 

M'rV  I4T. 

If  not  qiiallfle<l  as  M-mlief. 
re<|iiin-nienis  are  SHme  as 
(ur  rtfulitr  eni|>lu>e«. 

2' }  percent  of  hl»h  .'•  avprnw 
•aiiiry    mulli|>h*'d    by    ull 

)l..Us  ul  kcrMLV. 


N'o  maximum SO  pereeni  of  Onal  sniary... 


AgefiO:  10  years 

Age  tt2:  i  years 

A  ice   U:  iO   yoars,    full   uii- 

nulty. 
Aee  .'41:  20  years  (iinliKs  wp- 

iifitted  (or  cuUM'),  full  un- 

nuii.v 
Any    aKc    V>    years    (unless 

sa'paraled  for  cause),  full 

annuity. 
Any  aise:  ft  yenrs  (deferrnl 

unnuily  beKUiiiiiiK  at  atfe 

<..'V 
Anv  ape'   in  yrnrs  '"lefi-rrrd 

annuity  lieKinniiiK  at  uge 

W)l. 

Nw  rt-Uuvtlou 


Survivor  annuity  to  widow 
or  widower,  or  refund  of 
retirement  deductions 
will:  iiilerest. 


Ape»<0:  10  years...... 

Aue  r,C:  S  yi-ars 

.\xe  &'>:  SO  years,  rF<luce<l 
unnuiiy 

Are  !*).  21)  yearn  (Involun- 
tary m-|Hkrutlon),  rcluced 
»ntnilt>. 

Any  iMte:  2.^ 'yeiirs  (Involun- 
tary sepurathnii,  nHluced 
annuity. 

Any  age:  ft  years  (deferrrd 
annuity  beglnalnc  at  afa 
«2). 

Any  age:  10  years  (deferred 
annuity  be«lnnln(  at  ace 
•vi). 

Same  M  regular  emi'loyw... 


Siirrlvor  annuity  to  widow 
or  widower,  or  refund  of 
retirement  deductions 
with  liileri-sl. 


No  maximum. 

Ktt  no    10  ye«riL 

Aire  B2:  ft  ywn. 

Age  M:  M  years,  full  an- 
nuity. 

Age  '*)  'JO  ye^rs  fiiiili-ss  vp- 
arati^l  by  ct|Milklon^  lull 
annuity. 

Any  atfi'  2S  years  (iinleas 
st-ixM'vle'l  by  et|>uUk>n), 
full  annuity. 

Any  Bite:  5  yean  (deferred 
Miauliy  beiriniiinK  at  ace 

«).         ^ 

Any  u«e  10  years  (ilcfirre«l 
annuity  Im-kIiuiIjii;  at  tme 
Oi) 

N'o  reducUoQ. 


Bume  M  present  l»v. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Next.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  r>oint  as  a  i>art  of  my 
remarks  an  excerpt  from  today's  Senate 
Calendar,  as  it  appeal^  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator,  with  particular  emphasis 


on  Calendar  No.  1459.  which  shows  that 
the  bill  was  reported  on  April  1,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


i4:« 


An  act  to  nmeml  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  with  re^iHct  to  p  lymciUs  from 
vulunl-iry  njiiliibulioiii  aiiMiunts. 


.\pr.  1.  law.-  ^tr.  Johnston  of  South  Ctirolina, 
('<Hiimitti>e  on  I'opt  Otlic*"  and  Civil  Service, 
with  aiueiidmeiits.     (Rept.  14^.) 


Mr  WILLIAMS.  Apain  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  reported  on 
the  Senate  calender  17  days  before  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
offered  his  first  amendment,  and  that 
this  was  14  days  after  I  had  reglsteied 
objection.  Unquestionably  his  intention 
was  to  squeeze  the  bill  throuph  the  Sen- 
ate unnoticed  and  with  no  changes. 

Next,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  dated  May  6.  1958, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  con- 
flims  the  statement  that  the  projected 
cost  of  the  bill,  if  its  benefits  were  to  be 
extended  to  all  civil  service  employees, 
would  have  been  $830  million  aimually. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks the  other  day. 

There  tjoing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

UNrrED  States 
Civil  Sfkvk  e  Commissioh, 
Washtngton.   D.   C .,   May    9,    1958. 
Hon    John   J    Williams. 

Unttrd    States    Senate. 
Dear   Senator   Williams:    This   U  in   reply 
to  your  letwr  of  May  5.  requesting  Informa- 
tion regarding  H    H    4C40. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  bill  were  extended 
to  all  employees  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  : 

lat  Tlie  additional  annual  income  of  the 
retirement  fund  would  be  about  $200  million 
($100  million  from  employees  and  $100  mil- 
lion from  matching  agency  contributions), 
dvie  to  the  lncre:ise  In  tlie  deduction  rate 
from    6' 2    percent   to   T'j    percent. 

(b)  The  estimated  total  Increase  In  retire- 
ment cost  would  be  about  9',  percent  of 
payroll,  or  $930  million  annually.  This  in- 
cludes the  additional  i  percent  to  t>e  paid  by 
employees,  so  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government — inciudliiT  the  addi- 
tional 1  percent  to  be  paid  by  agennes — 
would  be  8>  I  percent  of  payroll,  or  $830  mil- 
lion per  year  The  Increase  In  the  unfunded 
liability  would  be  $3  5  billion  Tliese  cost 
percentages  are.  of  course,  not  applicable  to 
the  bill  as  reported,  with  the  liberalized 
benefits  limited  to  legislative  cmployeea  and 
Members    of    Congress. 

1 1 1  The  Increase  In  benefit  payments  dur- 
ing the  first  year  would  be  materially  less 
than  the  cost  estimates  given  above.  Initial 
Increase*  in  benefit  payments  resulting  from 
liberalizations  are  no  Indications  of  true 
costs. 

(c»  The  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
prosed  by  Senator  Johnston,  lintiting  annui- 
ties lo  80  percent  of  average  salary  (80  f>er- 
cent  of  final  salary  for  Members  of  Congress) 
would  result  In  a  material  saving,  but  In  the 
short  time  available  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
a  firm  estimate  of  the  amount.  The  maxi- 
mum would  aftect  all  employees  retiring 
with  more  than  32  years  of  service.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1957.  32  percent  of  retiring  em- 
ployees were  in  this  category.  The  experi- 
ence   in    that    year    was    undoubtedly    high 


because  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  854. 
but  even  in  a  norma!  year  the  percentage  of 
retiring  employees  with  more  than  32  years 
of    service    would    be   significant. 

(d)  "1  he  proposed  amendment  providing 
for  tiie  refund  of  deductions  In  respect  to 
service  In  excess  of  that  required  to  produce 
tlie  maximum  annuity  would,  of  cour(»e.  re- 
duce the  savings  resulting  from  impo-sing  U\e 
80  percent  maximum,  but.  again,  we  are  un- 
able to  furnl.sh  a  firm  estimate, 
s,  2.  Following  are  several  examples  of  the 
effect  of  H    R    4640: 

(at  Member  of  Congress  retiring  January 
2.  1969,  vklth  12  years  of  Member  service  and 
18  yeurs  of  non-Member  civilian  service: 

Annuity  under  present  law,  $12,922. 

Annuity  under  H    R    4640.  $15,569. 

(b)  Employees  separated  at  age  50  with  25 
years  of  service  and  average  salary  of  $10,000: 


Tv|>e  of  eorrittiitation  an'l 

Tyi>e  of  srparat.on 

au&s  ui  tuipki>ec 

Volun- 
tary 

Involun- 
tary 

ireffnt  I'lW 

.\onk««i«la!ive  employe* 

Lp|lisl;.!ive     emi>lo>««e,      with 
legl^lutive  service  of: 

'4.875 

•  5.  12.1 

"  f>.  .ITS 

«,230 

$3,a3i 
4.  Ut 

1(1  >eai'<    

1.1- Ui  years 

11    K   MAO 

4.  XV, 
4.  ff<) 
6.2aj 

'  l)i>frrre<l  annuities  pomineneini:  at  ace  62,  all  otiier 
annuities  commence  at  »fv  SU. 

(c)  Employee  retiring  with  46  years  of 
eervl'-o,  final  salary  *22,o00;  average  salary 
$20,000: 


H.  R.  4<".tO  formula 


Clan  of  employee 


Pro«ent 

taw 


Witliout     ,     With  80 

SO  |>er<-<:it  |jere<-nt 

niaxinium    muximuin 


NonlepisUuive $l»».nno 

I>>?i-l:itlve KCtlO 

Members  o' Congress.;  18,000 


I 


$23,000 
23.000 
23.000 


J  $if..  onn 

1  Ifi.OfKI 

» 18.  uoo 


'  IV'^lufiions  for  Kst  11  years  would  be  refun<le'l. 
»  De'liution.^  for  last  iO  years  would  be  refundiii. 

3  Coverage  under  the  civil -service  retire- 
ment .-,ystem  In  December  1957  was 
2.097.000.  This  is  about  90  percent  of  total 
paid  civilian  employment  of  the  Federal 
Government  (excluding  postal  Chrlctmas  as- 
sistants) in  that  month. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harsis  Eli-sworth, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  read  now  from  my 
remarks  of  May  6.  found  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  6,  1958.  be- 
ginning on  page  8132,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  third  column : 

I  had  no  trouble  obtaining  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  bin  If  enacted.  I  asked  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
CommlsBlon,  what  the  provl«lon«  of  the  bill 
would  cost  11  the  benefits  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  received  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  legislative  employees  were 


extended  to  all  civil -service  employees  and 
on  the  assumption  of  Increasing  for  all  the 
employee  contribution  rate  to  7I2  percent. 
Under  the  bill  the  contributions  made  by 
all  the  legislative  employees  and  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  changed  to  the  7I2 
percent  rate.  If  this  same  formula  of  bene- 
fits were  to  be  extended  to  all  civil  service 
employees  on  the  same  basis  as  this  bill 
proposes  for  Members  of  Congress  and  Con- 
gressional employees  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be — according  to  the 
estimate  which  has  been  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission — $830 
million  a  year  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
present  civil  service  retirement  system. 

I  now  quote  from  the  letter  of  May  6, 
1958,  from  Chairman  Ellsworth,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  me,  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  which  I  made. 
The  entire  letter  is  incorporated  in  the 
Record.     I  shall  read  only  an  excerpt: 

Assuming  that  the  bill  were  extended  to 
all  employees  imder  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  estimated  total  Increase  in  re- 
tirement cost  would  be  about  9 '3  percent 
of  payroll,  or  $930  million  annually.  This 
includes  the  additional  1  percent  to  be 
paid  by  employees,  so  that  the  additlorutl 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government — Including 
the  additional  1  percent  to  be  paid  by 
agencies — would  be  8' 3  percent  of  payroll, 
or  $830  million  per  year.  The  Increase  in 
the  unfunded  liability  would  be  $8  5  bil- 
lion. These  cost  percentages  are  of  course 
not  applicable  to  the  bill  as  reported,  with 
the  liberalized  benefits  limited  to  legislative 
employees  and  Members  oi  Congress. 

That  Is  exactly  what  I  said  in  n.y 
statement.  The  Commission  projected 
the  cost  on  the  assumption  that  the  ben- 
efits of  the  bill  would  be  extended  to  all 
employees.  Anyone  who  understands 
the  English  language  could  understand 
what  I  said  upon  that  occasion.  Not  a 
single  newspaper  which  reported  my  ad- 
dress made  an  error  in  that  respect. 
There  was  no  misunderstandmg  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  knows 
that  is  true.  I  reiterate  my  willingness 
to  yield  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  take 
exception  to  what  I  am  saying. 

The  letter  also  cites  several  hypo- 
thetical cases  showing  how  the  formula 
works,  and  demonstrating  the  disparity 
of  benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
Congressional  employees,  as  compared 
with  regular  civil-service  employees. 

This  letter  contains  a  specific  nota- 
tion confirming  my  statement  that  luider 
the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  draw  a  pension 
in  excess  of  his  present  salary. 

I  now  reiterate  my  earlier  statement, 
and  one  which  has  been  most  in  contro- 
versy, to  the  effect  that  the  bill  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  raid  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  employees  of  Capitol  Hill.  It 
cannot  be  defended  or  justified.  Ihe 
bill  would  extend  to  certain  Members  of 
Congress,  upon  their  retirement,  pen- 
sions in  excess  of  the  salaries  which  they 
are  now  receiving.  Does  anyone  wish 
me  to  yield  at  this  time?  I  note  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
leaving  the  Senate  Chamber. 

I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
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excerpt  from  the  Congressional  retire- 
ment law,  found  on  page  8  of  Public  Law 
854.  84th  Congress,  2d  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

DEFINmONS 

Section- 1.  Wlierever    used    In    this    act — 

(a)  The  term  "employee"  Bhall  mean  a  ci- 
vilian offlcer  or  employee  In  or  under  the 
Government  and.  except  for  purpoees  of  sec- 
tion 2.  shall  mean  a  person  to  whom  this  act 
applies. 

(b)  The  term  "Member"  shall  mean  the 
Vice  President,  a  United  States  Senator. 
Representative  In  Congress.  Delegate  from  a 
Territory,  or  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and,  except  for  purposes 
of  section  2,  shaU  mean  a  member  to  whom 
this  act   applies. 

(c)  The  term  "Congressional  employee" 
means  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  a  committee  of 
either  House,  an  employee  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  an  elected  offlcer 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
who  Is  not  a  Member  of  either  House,  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  employees  In  their  re- 
spective offices,  an  Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  a  person  employed 
by  the  Omdal  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  a  member  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  force,  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  If  such  employee's  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  an  employee  of  a  Member  if  such  em- 
ployee's compensation  Is  dlsburfed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  wrLLTAMS.  For  the  information 
Of  the  Senate.  I  read  paragraph  (O 
which  indicates  the  type  of  employees 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  They 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  cleri- 
cal help  in  our  offices,  or  to  Members 
of  Cone:reES,  but  include  other  types  of 
employees  at  the  Capitol* 

(c)  The  term  "Congresslonnl  employee" 
means  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  a  committee  of  either 
House,  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  an  elected  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives  who  Is  not  a 
Member  of  either  House,  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  employees  in  their  respective  offices,  an 
OflBclal  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  person  employed  by  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In  connec- 
tion with  Uae  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force, 
and  employee  of  the  Vice  PrcKldent  If  such 
employee's  compensation  Is  dli^bursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  an  emiiloyee  of 
a  Member  If  such  employee's  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  note  that  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  Is  not  present.  He  was  present 
when  I  began.  If  he  wishes  to  take  ex- 
ception to  what  I  am  saying,  it  should 
be  done  at  this  time,  because  I  intend 
to  close  this  discussion  once  and  for  all. 
Now  that  we  have  effectively  buried  the 
bill,  perhaps  we  can  lay  a  wreath  on  Its 
grave  and  let  it  rest  in  p>eace. 

I  repeat  the  specific  statement  which 
I  have  previously  made,  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  committee  and  as  it  stood  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  for  17  days  without  any 


amendments  being  suggested  and  for  14 
days  after  I  suggested  that  I  would  ob- 
ject to  it,  the  bill  would  provide  ipension 
benefits  for  certain  Memt)er8  of  Congress 
higher  than  their  existing  salaries. 

Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  listened  to  the  Senator's 
remarks  yesterday,  and  also  today,  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor wholeheartedly  and  to  congratulate 
him  upon  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
in  exposing  the  glaring  and  shocking 
weaknesses  of  the  bill  which,  as  he  has 
said,  was  on  the  calendar  for  a  long 
time.  The  Senator  de.serves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  for  giving  us  a  lessen 
in  how  not  to  legi-slate.  We  are  accus- 
tomed and  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
committee  reports,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  assume  that  when  a  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  a  committee,  or  without  oppo- 
sition, that  it  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  committee  and  Ls  worthy  of 
the  attrntion  of  the  Senate.  The  bill, 
if  it  contained  nothing  more  than  some 
of  the  Blaring  errors  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 
should  never  have  come  to  the  Senate 
calendar. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  upon  his 
persistence  in  Insisting  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  position.  I  bclu  ve  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  Interested 
in  sound  and  decent  legislation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Drlaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  All 
Americans  should  be  grateful  for  a  man 
like  the  distingilif^hed  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  Senator  Willl^ms  became  a 
Member.  I  have  ob.served  his  work  over 
the  years.  He  has  carefully  scrutinized 
proposed  legislation  as  it  appeared  on 
the  floor.  In  addition  to  that,  he  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  line  of  duty  in  order 
to  protect  the  decency  and  high  stand- 
ards that  Americans  should  enjoy.  If 
you  were  in  the  Army,  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  feel  that  you  would  be  deco- 
rated for  performing  duties  beyond  the 
line  of  duty.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  and 
I  am  mighty  proud  to  have  had  my 
association  with  you  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senater  from 
Pennsylvania  and  hope  I  can  prove 
worthy  of  his  confidence. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
pointing  out  to  the  Senate  these  dis- 
crepancies Ln  a  measure  which  is  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  and  came  up  for 
consideration  after  the  usual  orderly 
procedure,  but  which  apparently  had 
not  had  the  scrutiny  and  the  combing 
which  a  bill  of  such  magnitude  should 


have  had.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  if  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  had  been  reported  unanimously. 
I  have  no  reason  to  take  exception  to 
that  statement  of  the  chairman.  It  was 
reported,  and  no  minority  views  were 
filed  by  the  committee.  Therefore  I 
assume  that  his  statement  is  correct. 

Mr  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleW 
Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POTTER  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Spnator  from  Delaware 
for  brin.';ing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Certainly  at  this  time, 
when  we  have  a  great  deal  of  unem- 
ployment In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
if  this  bill  had  been  allowed  to  be  passed 
in  Cjngress.  we  would  have  had  what 
might  be  called  a  "bundles  for  Con- 
gress" type  of  campaign. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attrntion  of  the  Senate.  He  has  given 
the  Senate  the  Integrity  it  should  have. 
We  can  well  imagine  what  would  have 
been  said  around  the  country  il  the  bill 
had  been  allowed  to  pass. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  mir.ht  say  that  one  of  the  most  Liatl- 
fylng  reactions  I  have  had,  after  the  bill 
was  exposed,  was  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a.s  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  repudiated  any  such 
principles  as  were  embraced  in  the  bill. 
I  was  very  much  encouraged  by  that 
support,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
put  the  bill  in  its  final  resting  place. 

Mr.  POTTfclR.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
antireces.sion  bill 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  have  always  advocated  a  .sound 
retirement  system  for  Members  of  Con- 
press  and  for  all  employees  of  Conf,'ress. 
However  this  proposed  bill  goes  far 
afield,  and  if  such  benefits  were  extended 
to  everyone  in  Government  Service  the 
cost  would  be  $830  million  annually.  As 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mLs';ion  has  pointed  out.  this  extension 
would  cost  $830  million  annually,  and 
the  taxpayers  cannot  stand  that  kind  of 
e-xpensc.     It  i.s  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  on  a  Congressional 
retirement  bill  which  was  passed  .several 
years  ago.  I  should  like  to  correct  one 
statement  for  the  Record.  Not  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service  were  present  at  the 
committee  meeting  at  which  the  bill  was 
ordered  reported.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee.  In  fact.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  committee. 
Certainly  I  did  not  vote  on  the  bill,  be- 
cau.se  I  was  not  present  when  It  was  or- 
dered reported.  In  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Carl- 
son) ,  I  indicated  my  o'bjection  to  passage 
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of  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  so  that  it  could  be 
properly  considered.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  members  of  the  committee  were 
present  when  the  committee  voted  to 
report  the  bill,  but  I  am  sure  that  there 
w  ere  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  also  ab.sent.  Unfortunately  I 
was  not  able  to  be  present,  because  I  had 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  on  the  same 
day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad  to  have  his 
statement.  I  had  unofBcially  understood 
that  objections  had  been  entered  against 
the  bill  by  both  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr. 
Carlson].  However,  in  the  absence  of 
having  that  information  confirmed  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  stated  the  bill  had  been 
unanimously  reported.  I  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  challenge  his  statement.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  insisted  on  straight- 
ening out  the  Record  in  that  regard,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  note  this  exception,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  clear  in  the  Record 
that  this  bill  was  not  reported  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service.  It  is  well  to 
have  that  fact  established  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  if  the  bill  was 
discussed  in  committee,  il  was  done  when 
I  was  absent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  had  heard  that 
unofBcially.  as  I  say,  but  not  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  challenge  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  when 
he  .said  that  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  agreed.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  straightened  out 
the  Record  in  that  regard.  I  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  took 
an  active  part  in  writing  the  original 
Retirement  Act,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  work  he  did  and  on  his  position 
through  the  years  in  doing  his  best  in 
keeping  the  act  sound. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  It  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I.  with  2  or  3  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  prevented  service  down  town 
from  being  credited  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Congressional  employees,  when 
staff  members  w  ere  first  admitted  to  par- 
ticipation In  the  Congressional  retire- 
ment fund.  It  took  us  several  days  of 
fighting  to  do  that,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  remembers  that  it  was  done  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  not  proper  to  count 
30  years,  say.  In  the  civil  service  along 
with  a  few  years  in  legislative  service  for 
retirement  purposes  on  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative employment. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  join  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa smd  a  few  others  in  resisting  that 
attempt  at  that  time.  I  am  glad  to  have 
his  statement  here  today  and  to  find  that 
both  of  us  are  still  in  agreement  on  the 
need  of  preventing  a  raid  on  the  retire- 
ment system. 


Mr.  B'QTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  said,  I  be- 
lieve, that  under  the  bill  an  employee,  on 
retirement,  could  receive  more  than  he 
presently  makes.  How  high  does  that 
percentage  go.  and  was  that  fact  ad- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  the  floor  yesterday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  say  that  while 
It  was  not  admitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  it  is  a  fact  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  admitted  by  every 
one  else  in  the  Senate.  Anyone  who 
analyzes  the  bill  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  including  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

No  one  will  now  dispute  that  under  the 
proposed  bill  in  certain  cases  a  man 
could  retire  with  more  pension  than  he 
now  gets  in  salary.  Of  course  that  does 
not  apply  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  retires,  but  only  to  those  who  have 
the  requisite  number  of  years  of  service. 
But  there  are  Members  of  Congress  who 
could  pet  more  than  they  receive  in  sal- 
ary if  this  bill  were  enacted  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  pension  of  a  Member 
would  be  117';.  percent  over  the  existing 
salary.  In  another  instance  it  would  be 
115  percent.  In  still  another  instance  it 
would  be  112 '2  percent.  Without  any 
fear  of  being  contradicted.  I  say  again 
that  if  the  bill  were  enacted  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  as  it  remained  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  for  17  days  without 
any  of  the  sponsors  prop>osing  to  modify 
it,  and  as  it  remained  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar for  14  days  after  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  others  had  said  they  were 
going  to  object  to  it.  the  bill  did  carry  a 
provision  which  would  have  allowed  that 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  that  all 
thoughtful  Senators  would  condenui  that 
type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  confident  that 
they  do.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is 
that  once  it  was  exposed  the  bill  died. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  served  on  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I  2  or  3  years  ago,  when  the 
most  recent  amendment  to  the  Congres- 
sional pension  plan  was  before  Congress. 
In  the  conference,  I  think  we  arrived  at 
a  sane,  sensible  retirement  program  for 
the  Senate.  Certainly,  there  were  no 
such  bugs  in  that  bill  as  appeared  in  this 
one. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  defeated,  as  the  Senator  says  it  has 
already  been. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  associate  myself  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
congratulating  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  has  once  again  amply  demon- 
strated that  he  has  well  earned  the 
identification  of  watchdog  of  the  public 


purse.  I  have  observed  his  activities  in 
the  Senate  across  the  years  as,  with  his 
strict  conscience  and  his  sharp  pencil, 
he  has  saved  the  taxpayers  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Certainly,  we  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice owe  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  penetrat- 
ing capacity  to  find  these  flaws  and  to 
expose  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  In  ques- 
tion has  been  permanently  laid  to  rest 
because  of  the  very  constructive  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Together  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Senators  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Congressional  retire- 
ment plan,  I  had  occasion  about  a  month 
ago  to  check  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission concerning  this  program  as  it 
affects  Members  of  Congress.  The  re- 
tirement plan  was  hailed  as  a  bonanza 
for  Members  of  Congress  at  the  time  it 
was  passed.  At  one  time,  when  it  had 
been  passed  without  adequate  discussion, 
it  was  repealed,  after  the  Bundles  for 
Congress  campaign.  Later,  after  thor- 
ough public  discussion,  it  was  included 
in  the  legislation  for  the  reorganization 
of  Congress. 

We  have  asked  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  a  separate  accounting  be 
kept  for  Members  of  Congress,  so  that 
we  will  know  how  the  fund  stands.  I 
am  happy  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  because  of  his  vigilance 
and  his  insistence  that  additional  pay- 
ments be  made  into  the  fimd.  after  12 
years'  experience  under  the  plan,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  more  has  now  been  paid  into 
the  fund  than  has  been  withdrawn. 

Diu-ing  (*ie  12  years  of  the  fund's  ex- 
istence, there  have  been  several  violent 
changes  of  party  majorities  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Nevertheless,  an 
adequate  amount  remains  in  the  fimd. 
If  the  amount  were  calculated  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis,  with  the  consideration  that 
the  fimd  might  some  day  be  liquidated, 
with  all  benefits  being  paid  out  and 
without  anything  coming  in,  then  the 
amount  remaining  would  not  prop>erly 
be  called  a  surplus.  But  we  are  keeping 
it  on  a  cost  basis  with  respect  to  what  is 
coming  in  and  what  is  being  paid  out. 

As  I  have  said,  during  12  years,  with 
several  violent  upturns  which  caused 
many  Members  to  leave  Congress,  there 
will  be  a  million  dollars  more  paid  in 
than  has  been  withdrawn. 

It  appears  that  the  amount  in  the 
fund  has  reached  a  rather  stable  condi- 
tion, because  the  amount  has  remained 
approximately  the  same  for  the  past 
several  years   which   I  have   checked. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  we  must  watch  new  pro- 
posals carefully.  The  fund  must  be  kept 
solvent  and  kept  at  some  degree  where 
the  benefits  will  be  in  line  with  the 
amounts  contributed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  an  editorial  entitled  "More  'Bun- 
dles' for  Congress?"  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  9.  1958. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News 

or  May  9,  1958) 
More  "Bundles"  for  Congress? 

Back  In  1941  Congress  slipped  through  a 
bin  to  give  ItaeU  pensions.  The  result  was 
one  or  the  most  dramatic,  and  effective, 
demonstrations  of  public  sarcasm  we  can 
remember. 

Thoiisanda  of  taxpayers  Joined  the  "bun- 
dlCB  for  Congress"  campaign,  and  the  bills 
stxinsor  said  he  was  deluged  with  "crutches, 
old  shoes,  old  pants,  and  dirty  letters." 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  Just  stumbled  In  a  bid  for 
similar  public  uprising.  Eagle-eyed  Senator 
John  J.  Wn.i.TAMS,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
caught  and  blocked  a  bill  to  give  Congress- 
men and  their  employees  a  whopping  increase 
in  pensions. 

He  called  It  a  "Congressional  gravy  train"; 
,«lild  that  If  U-.e  same  rormula  were  applied 
to  all  Government   employees  It   would  cost 
the  taxpayers  $830  million   a  year. 

We  have  no  objection  to  pensions;  we  like 
them— provided,  of  course,  everybody  under- 
stands how  much  they  will  cost  and  is  willing 
to  shell  out  to  pay  for  them. 

But  this  bill  was  rr-pf-rted  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Senator 
Williams  said,  without  hearings  at  all.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  no  attempt  to  find  out 
what  it  would  cost.  Senator  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, of  South  Carolina,  chp.lrman  of  the 
committee,  said  It  was  reported  unanimously. 

Senator  Johnstcn  Is  the  same  man  who 
held  hearings  and  hearings  and  hearings  on 
the  bill  to  get  the  Post  OiBce  out  of  the  red, 
and  who  still  Is  the  main  barrier  to  enact- 
ment ol  that  meature. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  If  no 
other  Senator  witches  me  to  yield  on  this 
particular  matter  or  to  raise  any  ques- 
tions about  my  analysis  of  this  bill.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOV/LAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  compliment- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  may  say.  based  upon  my  13  year.s  as  a 
Senator,  that  he  i.s  one  of  the  most  valued 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  large  number  of  instances  when  he 
has  shown  his  dilieence  as  a  lepi.slator 
and  his  capacity  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

I  know  that  not  only  Senator.s  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  also.  I  am  certain, 
the  people  of  the  United  St;\tes,  who 
realize  the  importance  of  careful  .scru- 
tiny of  proposed  legislation,  will  feel  that 
they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  off  the  floor,  attending  a  committee 
meeting,  and  did  not  hear  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  speak.  I  have  noticed 
from  the  colloquy  and  the  speeches  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject  on  the 
last  2  or  3  occasions  that  my  name  has 
been  mentioned  and  my  opposition  to  it 
has  been  expressed. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  did  ex- 
press my  objection  to  the  minority  lead- 
ership as  soon  as  the  bill  was  reported, 
because  I  thought  there  were  some  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  should  be 
studied  further  and  clarified  before  the 
Senate  took  final  action.  I  asked  the 
minority  leadership  to  withhold  action 
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on  the  bill  until  that  study  had  been 
made. 

Last  week  I  told  the  majority  leader 
that  I  had  made  a  study  of  the  bill,  and 
that  there  were  parts  of  It  which  I 
thought  should  receive  further  study, 
and  I  urged  that  the  bill  not  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  until 
the  subject  had  been  studied  further. 

What  has  now  taken  place  demon- 
strates the  inadvisability  of  amending  a 
bill  of  this  type  or  trying  to  rewrite  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  simply  wanted  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  objected  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  until  after  it  had  been  studied 
further  by  the  committee  or  had  been 
am:;'.Kled. 


ATTACKS      ON      VICE      PRESIDENT 

NIXON     AND     PARTY     IN     SOUTH 

AMERICA 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  have  been  deeply  shocked  by 
the  treatinent  accorded  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  his  wife,  and 
the  members  of  h^s  party  who  are  in 
South  America  at  the  invitation  of  the 
governments  of  tlie  several  nations 
which  he   has  visited. 

That  these  attacks  and  demonstra- 
tions may  be.  and  probably  are.  Com- 
munist-instigated attacks  doe.s  not  re- 
lieve the  people  or  their  governments  of 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
ungracious  and  un-Latin  type  of  con- 
duct. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  the 
people  of  Lf.tin  American  nations  to  the 
south  have  had  friendly  and  historic  ties. 
The  people  of  Spanish  and  Latin  de- 
scent are  hospitable  by  nature  and  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  host-guest  rela- 
tionship. It  is  up  to  tho.se  people  and 
their  governments  to  .show  that  tlie  ac- 
tion of  mob-rule  and  violence  is  not  what 
thr^y  want  the  world  to  envision  in  pic- 
turing conditions  in  some  of  our  ncigli- 
boring  countries  in  South  America. 

I  hope  the  people  of  South  America 
and  their  governments  will  recognize 
what  a  damaging  effect  such  conduct 
could  have  upon  what  have  been  most 
pleasant  relationships  over  the  years. 

It  is  not  only  that  such  tieatment  has 
been  accorded  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  who  holds  the  second 
highest  office  in  our  land;  it  is  conduct 
which  we  would  not  expect  to  have  di- 
rected against  any  other  American  public 
offlcial  or  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  any 
other  land  or  any  other  government  who 
might  be  visiting  nations  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  where  they  are 
present  as  guests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T. 
too,  have  been  shocked  at  the  treatment 
accorded  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  goodwill  tour  through  Sout  h 
America.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  is 
developing  is  the  result  of  a  well-thouglit- 
out  pattern  of  events  which  started  in 
Montevideo  and  spread  from  there  to 
Buenos  Aires,  then  up  hito  Lima,  Peru, 
and  now  into  the  region  of  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

I  note  that  In  the  last  several  days 
there  have  been  no  demonstrations  of 


any  consequence  in  Quito  or  BogotA.  No 
doubt  that  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  In  those  areas  have  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  Is  Commimist  Inspiration  behind 
this  wcU-dcvelopcd  pattern.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  entire  answer  to 
what  has  been  happening  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  fpr  this  state  of  un- 
easiness and  for  these  shameful  inci- 
dents is  American  trade  policy.  But  I 
believe  that  perhaps  in  addition  to  this 
well-develoi>ed  pattern,  there  may  be  in 
Latin  America  a  certain  amount  of  tm- 
easiness  over  the  fact  that  all  too  often 
we,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  take 
the  Latin  American  coimtrles  lor 
granted;  and  over  the  fact  that  thpy 
have  not  been  given  the  recognition  they 
think  they  deserve,  in  relation  to  the 
recognition  given  to  other  areas  of  the 
world;  and  perhaps  because  they  do  not 
believe  they  have  been  receiving  enough 
in  the  way  of  assistance  and  under- 
standing of  their  difOculties.  which  they 
regard  as  important  as  tlie  problems 
which  other  areas  face. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  attack  upon 
Vice  President  Nixon.  Mrs.  Nixon,  and 
tiie  members  of  their  ofLcial  party  as  a 
per.sonal  attack  upon  any  of  them.  In- 
stead. I  regard  it  as  an  attack  upon  the 
office  of  the  Vice  Presid.-nt  of  the  United 
States  and.  therefore,  an  attack  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

I  hojje  that  out  of  these  difficulties, 
out  of  these  shameful  and  shocking  in-  . 
cidents.  there  will  come,  m  the  long  run, 
a  better  understanding?  and  a  better 
feeling  of  interdependence  among  tne 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I  hope  al->o 
that  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  we 
shall  again  reassess  and  reevaluate  our 
policy  toward  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

As  the  distinr:u!.'=hed  minority  leader, 
the  .senior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Knowi.andI.  has  stated,  there  is  a  basi.s. 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  for  friendship 
between  our  i>eoples.  There  is.  however, 
a  need  for  a  better  understsinding  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  peoples 
liave  complaints  which  we  should  recog- 
nize, and  tliat  we.  in  turn,  have  aspira- 
tions of  an  altruistic  nature  which  they. 
in  turn,  should  recognize. 

I  am  mortified,  shocked,  and  saddened 
by  what  lias  happened. 

I  express  the  liope  that  out  of  these 
incidents  a  better  fccLng  will  be  de- 
veloped amoiig  the  peoples  of  Uie  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I  do  not  blame  the  governments  or  the 
peoples  for  what  has  happened;  but  I 
do  blaine  small  minority  groups  who 
have  besmirched  the  good  names  of  their 
countries,  and  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves an  odium  which  will  be  hard  to 
remove  or  overcome. 

I  hope  that  once  again  there  will 
emerge,  out  of  this  difficult,  delicate,  and 
dangerous  situation,  out  of  these  Inci- 
dents which  no  one  can  condone,  a  feel- 
ing of  good  neighborliness.  better  under- 
standing, and  mutual  interdependence. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  so-called  Incidents  in 
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Lima.  Peru,  and  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
were  caused  by  minority  groups  of  a  very 
minority  party  attacking  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Regrettable 
and  unfortunate  as  such  Incidents  are. 
I  think  they  prove  the  extremes  to  which 
the  radicals  and  commies  will  go  In  an 
effort  to  embarra.ss  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  caution  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  doing  anything  to 
interfere  with  good  relations  between 
our  people  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  or  harboring  any  unfriendly 
feelings  toward  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  I  have  been  in 
every  Latin  American  counti-y.  I  know 
the  ofRcials  of  almost  all  those  countries, 
and  I  know  the  feeling  and  regard  they 
have  for  the  United  States. 

My  best  Judgment  Is  that  the  Incidents 
down  there  were  caused  by  a  highly  or- 
ganized small  minority,  and  that  the 
better  cla.ss  of  people,  the  more  intelli- 
gent people,  the  thinking  people,  and  the 
governmental  offlciali  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  I  believe  they  regret  the 
incidents  as  much  as  we  do. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  do  anything  which 
will  Interfere  with  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries.  We  need  their  co- 
operation, and  they  need  our  coopera- 
tion. For  us  to  become  excited  and  say 
and  do  things  which  might  cause  a  split 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  wrong.  I  urge  that  we  look  upon 
these  incidents,  regrettable  though  they 
may  be.  as  purely  incidents,  caused  by  a 
very  small  minority  of  irresponsible  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  their  actions  were  in 
no  way  sponsored  by  the  thinking  people 
or  the  governments  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr  KnowlandI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1.  who 
spoke  earlier,  and  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  reception  which  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived today  in  Venezuela. 

I  make  this  statement  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  Senator  from  Moiitana. 
both  of  whom  are  Memt>erE  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

While  not  a  iwlitical  supporter  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in 
American  politics.  I  am  a  supporter  of 
the  Vice  President  whenever  he  appears 
in  behalf  of  our  country  anywhere  in 
the  world,  in  carrying  out  t.he  mission 
associated  with  his  office  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  personally  pleased  with  the  poise 
and  good  judgment  the  Vice  President 
lias  displayed  under  veiy  diflficult  circum- 
stances in  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  face  of  some  of  the  inexcusable 
affronts  which  have  been  committed  on 
him  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  We  do  not  know 
yet.  as  Uie  Washington  Star  says  in  iu 
editorial  tonight,  what  the  facts  are. 

But  as  Chali-man  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  upon  the  return 
of  the  Vice  President  I  shall  have  a  meet- 
iiig   of   th.at    subcommittee,    to   vl.lch   I 
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shall  invite  the  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  are  connected  with  the 
Latin  American  desks  to  discuss  some  of 
the  matters  with  me  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  not.  of  course,  request  the  Vice 
President  to  make  any  statement  to  our 
committee ;  but  I  want  the  Vice  President 
to  know  that  we  will  welcome  any  infor- 
mation he  might  care  to  offer  us  volun- 
tarily. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  entitled  "Latin  Les- 
son," published  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  today.  May  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wathington  Evening  Star 

of  May  13,  19581 

L.MIM  Lesson 

The  Vice  President's  Latin  American  tour 
Is  beginning  to  look  something  like  a  good- 
will mlfcslon.  Generally  friendly  crowds 
awaited  him  In  Ecuador  and  Colombia — in 
notable  contrast  to  the  rock-throwing  mob 
in  Lima,  Peru. 

Still,  there  remains  the  question  as  to 
what  Intel pretatlon  should  be  put  on  the 
hostility,  in  greater  or  ler^ser  degree,  which 
Mr.  Nixon  has  encountered  wherever  he 
luu  gone.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
much  of  the  trouble  has  been  fomented  by 
the  Communists.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
the  whole  explanation.  For  the  Communists 
could  not  have  stirred  up  so  much  trouble 
unless  they  had  a  smoldering  anti-American 
Bentimeut  to  play  upon.  Thvu,  we  must 
consider  the  reasons  for  this  anti-Amert- 
canlsm  and  also  what  should  l>e  done  about 
it. 

The  f  nal  decision  will  have  to  await  Mr. 
Nixon  s  return  and  his  own  report.  Mean- 
while, there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided. 
Senator  CooprB  says  the  demonstrations 
agaln.'^t  Mr.  NixoN  point  up  the  imperative 
necessity  of  passing  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement!*  Act  witiiout  all  the  proposed  re- 
strictions. But  Senator  Aiken  thinks  that 
Congress,  relenting  the  affront*  to  the  Vice 
President,  may  impose  even  more  severe  re- 
strictions. 

We  doubt  the  wlfdom  of  either  of  the^e 
approaches.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  serious  economic  problems.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  problems  are  of 
their  making,  not  ours.  And  any  reshaping 
of  American  economic  policy  can  have  at 
best  a  limited  influence  on  Latin  American 
dlfTcultics.  If  the  United  States  hae  not 
given  sufBcient  thought  and  attention  to 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  this  can 
and  ehou'.d  be  corrected.  But  we  cannot 
buy  the  gnCKj  will  of  our  southern  neighbors 
with  trade  policies  overweighted  In  their 
favor,  and  we  certainly  should  not  attempt  to 
use  trade  as  an  instrument  of  punishment 
because  we  recent  iUe  treatment  accorded 
Mr.  Nixon  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Nixon  s  Journey  is  that  our  relations  with 
the  L.itin  American  countries  require  a  new 
look — but  a  new  look  that  is  not  colored 
by  our  own  emotional  reaction  to  public 
demonstrations,  friendly  or  otherwise.  The 
controlling  factor  shculd  be  a  careful  re- 
appraisal of  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affaii-s.  that 
we  need  to  keep  our  eyes  on  freedom  in 
South  America,  because  in  many  parts  of 
South  America  freedom  is  not  doing  well. 
I  think  the  demonstrations  which  have 
occur; c J  in  connecLicn  with  Vice  Presi- 


dent Nixon's  visit  to  South  America  are 
but  another  indication  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  improved  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South 
America. 

We  need  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  the  support  we  have  giyen  to  dic- 
tators in  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  are  out 
of  line  with  our  policies  of  supporting 
true  democracy  and  the  principles  of  ' 
personal  liberty  and  freedom;  we  need 
to  make  it  clear  that  support  of  some  die-  ».  ■ 

tators  in  South  America  is  not  a  true  % 

representation  of  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
I  have  suggested  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  supF>ort  of  these  dictators 
would  lead  us  into  trouble. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  full  explanation  of  the  im- 
fortunate  affronts  and  demonstrations, 
not  only  to  the  Vice  President  personally, 
but  to  the  Vice  President  as  the  symbol 
of  America,  cannot  be  explained  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  Commimist  mobs,  al- 
though undoubtedly  the  Communists  are 
making  political  hay  out  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate anti-American  feeling. 

But  I  think,  as  a  colleague  of  mine  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  will  come  out  of  this 
visit.  One  of  the  good  things  which  I 
think  will  result  is  that  it  may  cause  the 
United  States  Senate  to  pay  greater 
heed  now  to  a  reevaluation  of  some  of 
our  foreign  policies  in  South  America, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed foreijn-aid  legislation  which  will 
soon  be  before  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  may  say  that  theie  is 
nothing  about  the  demonstrations  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  we  would  be 
justified  in  taking  so-called  legislative 
disciplinary  action  concerning  South 
America.  To  the  contrary,  it  demon- 
.strates  the  need  of  turning  the  other 
cheek  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  great  edu- 
cational work  to  do  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics. 

I  stress  again  that  I  think  we  need  to 
emphasize  more  aid  which  will  build  up 
the  economic  productive  power  of  those 
nations,  rather  than  aid  in  the  form  of 
so-called  military  assistance. 

La.stly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think 
we  need  to  leam  from  the  State  I>epart- 
ment  why,  apparently,  our  intelligence 
was  not  better,  because  this  morning 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  one  of 
our  Secret  Service  officials  forewarned 
that  possibly  there  would  be  a  very  se- 
rious    demonstration    in   Venezuela.     If  >■ ' 

tliere  was  any  basis  for  advance  knowl- 
edge that  the  demonstration  would  oc- 
cur,  I   believe   that  not  only   the   Vice  ^ 
President  and  his  wife,  as  individuals,  ■ 
but  also  the  position  of  the  Vice  Presi-  ^ 
dency  of  the  United  States  should  have 
been  saved  this  effrontery. 

I  am  sure  I  bespeak  the  views  of  our  j, 

friends  in  Latin  America,  and  also  the  " 

views  of  all  of  us.  when  I  say  to  our 
Latin  American  friends,  "You  will  be 
welcome  in  the  United  States.  Any  offi- 
cial of  any  Latin  American  country  will 
be  welcome  here;  and  wc  shall  welcome 
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the  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  the 
hoBpttftlity.  the  courtesy,  and  the  good 
nelghborline«  which  we  always  extend 
to  visiting  dignitaries  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  or  from  any  other  nations. 
We  hope  you  will  give  us  that  opportu- 
nity frequently,  because  through  such 
opportunities  we  may  be  able  to  demon- 
strate as  clearly  as  in  any  other  way 
what  we  think  is  the  essence  of  a  good- 
neighbor  policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  that 
I  hope  that  at  the  committee  hearing' 
which  I  shall  call  the  State  Department 
will  be  able  to  clarify  the  situation  a 
little,  because — speaking  now  only  for 
myself — I  believe  it  is  a  sad  thing  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  put  in  such  a  position.  It  is 
particularly  sad  if  intelligence  work  had 
indicated  in  advance  that  he  might  be 
subjected  to  these  effronteries  if  he  made 
the  good-will  tour,  because  although  I 
believe  he  has  displayed  courage  and 
good  manners  throughout  the  tour,  nev- 
ertheless I  have  no  doubt  that  Commu- 
nist forces  will  make  propaganda  "hay" 

out  of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  these  remarks  today. 

I  believe  it  is  very  sad  that  these  inci- 
dents have  occurred.  I  believe  they  are 
disgraceful,  unfortunate,  and  shocking. 
They  certainly  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
Incidental  expressions  of  Communist  at- 
titude, because  what  has  happened  runs 
far  deeper  than  that. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon only  when  he  says — as  I  understood 
him  to  state— that  our  policy  shou'.d  be 
one  of  "turning  the  other  cheek."  I  am 
not  one  of  that  variety;  I  do  not  believe 
in  turning  the  other  cheek  in  such  a 
case. 

When  America  and  her  representatives 
have  been  strong,  we  have  won  for  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  and  for  ourselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  vacil- 
lated or  when  we  have  been  weak,  we 
have  lost. 

When  a  point  Is  reached  where  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  barricade  him.self  in  a  United 
States  Embassy  in  a  foreign  country, 
with  throngs  and  crowds  and  mobs  out- 
side, I  believe  that  is  a  disgraceful  situa- 
tion; and  I  believe  we  should  hold  some- 
one to  account.  I  do  not  favor  turning 
the  other  cheek. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  if  he  and  I  were  to  hold  a  fur- 
ther discussion  about  what  I  mean  when 
I  refer  to  "turning  the  other  cheek."  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  should 
find  that  he  would  disagree  in  the 
slightest  with  what  I  have  in  mind.  A 
fairly  good  moral  principle  is  embodied 
in  the  statement  I  have  just  made.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  run  away  from 
reality.  By  "turning  the  other  cheek."  I 
mean  that  now  we  have  a  greater  duty 
to  perform,  in  seeing  to  it  that  we  aid 
the  cause  of  freedom  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  let  that 


pert  of  the  world  come  under  the  domi- 
nation of  totarlltarlanlsm. 

So  when  I  refer  to  "turning  the  other 
cheek,"  I  relate  It,  of  course,  to  our  for- 
elgn-ald  program;  and  I  mean  that  we 
should  not  let  this  Incident  cause  us  to 
fall  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  do 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  so  as  to  strengthen  free- 
dom, not  weaken  it.  We  should  not  seek 
to  punish,  but  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
this  feeling  and  do  what  we  can  to  re- 
move it.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
refer  to  "turning  the  other  cheek." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  understand  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Venezuela  and  of  the  people  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  Latin  America:  and  I 
wish  to  see  the  relationships  between  the 
people  of  those  countries  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  strengthened. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  iRnore 
situations  such  sls  the  one  which  de- 
veloped today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  boninning  of  the  debate 
on  this  matter,  because  at  that  time  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber.  A  newspaper 
reporter  had  asked  me  whether  I  had 
read  the  press  dispatches  to  the  effect 
that  a  company  of  Marines  and  un- 
doubtedly .some  paratroopers  had  been 
di-spatched  to  certain  areas  of  the  Carib- 
bean, to  protect  the  Vice  President,  if 
necessary;  and  the  press  wished  to  know 
what  my  comments  on  that  matter  would 
be. 

I  should  like  to  Join  my  very  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
saying  that,  of  course,  the  incident 
which  occurred  in  Caracas  is  most  un- 
fortunate. However.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senate— although  I  do  not  like 
to  take  the  position  of  saying  "I  told  you 
so" — that  for  the  past  8  years,  approx- 
imately. I  have  been  saying  on  this  floor 
that  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  been  paying  sufficient  attention  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  but  has  been 
ignoring  them  both  with  respect  to  for- 
eign-aid programs  and  with  respect  to 
certain  parliamentary  matters  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered, along  with  ourselves.  We  have 
actually  done  very  little  with  respect  to 
the  student-exchange  program,  insofar 
as  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
concerned,  even  though  several  bills  to 
aid  that  program  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  excuse  what 
has  happened  in  Venezuela.  But  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that,  after  all. 
the  people  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  still  our  very  best  friends 
and  are  still  our  very  best  customers. 

From  the  spar.se  facts  we  have  learned 
thus  far,  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to 
beUeve  that  there  has  been  any  great 
uprising  on  the  part  of  the  Venezuelan 
people,  or  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Peru,  or  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Colombia,  where  there  has  been  some 


demonitratlon  against  the  Vice  Preai- 
dent.  I  beUeve  that  today  thoae  peo- 
ples are  Just  as  friendly  and  Just  aa  de- 
voted to  the  United  State*  a«  they  ever 
have  been. 

Of  course.  It  Is  tnie  that  there  have 
been  demonstrHticru*  by  certain  groups  of 
students      But  it  Is  also  true,  as  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  6  weeks  ago, 
that  by  some  of  the  shortsighted  trade 
policies   in    which    we   are   beginning    to 
indulge,  and  by  failing  to  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  the  people  of  those  countries, 
who  have  been  our  friends,  we  have  made 
it  easy  for  the  Communists  to  go  there 
and  to  influence  some  of  the  students, 
who   naturally    are  young    and    impres- 
sionable; and  thus  they  have  been  led  to 
do   things   which   of   course   offend   the 
dignity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  particular  in.'^tance,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  not  to  judge  harshly  the  peo- 
ple of  Venezuela,   any  more  than   they 
would   the  people  of  Peru.     Let  us   re- 
member that  these  peoples  have  stood  by 
U.S  in  two  wars,  and  that  they  fight  with 
us  in  the  United  Nations.     Whenever  a 
statement  has  been  made  against  Com- 
munii>t  influence,  not  only  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
we  have  been  able  to  count  on  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  I 
have  so  stated  again  and  nKain. 

I  believe  that  the  worst  thing  we  could 
do  at  this  time  would  be  to  send  marines 
there.  Obviously  such  a  move  would 
play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  then  would  say.  "Once 
again  we  see  Yankee  demonstrations  of 
dominion  and  imperialism."  In  that 
event,  we  would  lo.se  the  benefit  of  even 
the  small,  and  often  futile,  efforts  we 
have  made  thus  far. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further 
to  me^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BRIDGES.  When  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  visits  those 
countries,  does  he  not  go  there  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  United  States^  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  either  cannot  or 
does  not  protect  him.  but  forces  him  to 
barricade  himself  in  the  United  States 
Embassy,  what  would  the  Senator  from 
Florida  do?  Would  he  close  his  eyes  to 
that  situation'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS      No;  of  course  not. 
But  first  let  me  say  that  I  doubt  very 
seriously  that  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela cannot  or  will  not  protect  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  dis- 
patches regarding  the  trip  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  been  making.  I  beUeve  he  has 
demonstrated  great  courage  under  very 
trying  circumstances. 

However,  In  view  of  the  facts  which 
recently  have  developed,  instead  of  send- 
ing in  some  of  our  marines — action 
which  would  spotlight  this  matter  all 
over  the  world  and  would  play  directly 
inlo  the  hands  of  the  Communists  who 
make  charges  about  imperialism — I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  the  Vice 
President  to  pack  his  suitcase  and  return 
home.  However,  I  doubt  that  the  situa- 
tion will  develop  to  that  extent. 

Let  me  say  that  I  approve  of  every- 
thing the  Vice  President  has  done.    Be- 
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fore  he  left  Washington,  to  make  the 
trip.  I  stated,  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate, 
that  I  was  delighted  that  he  was  going 
to  visit  the  countries  of  Latin  America; 
and  I  congratulated  him  on  his  Interest 
in  these  countries  and  their  peoples,  and 
5ald  I  IhorouRhly  approved  of  what  he 
Tias  endeavoring  to  do  In  the  course  of 
the  trip. 

Mr.  KNOWI.AND  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  S-nator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MORSE   I  yield. 

Mr  KNOWI^ND.  The  latest  dispatch 
shows  that  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela now  has  taken  adequate  steps  and 
has  posted  what  might  be  rerjarded  as 
ample  guards,  as  well  as  armored  vehi- 
cles outside  the  United  States  Embas«;y: 
and  the  mob.  which  earlier  made  demon- 
strations there,  apparently  has  not  en- 
larged, even  though  some  of  the  earlier 
reports  Indicated  that  it  was  to  be  aug- 
mented. 

If  the  later  reports  prove  to  be  correct, 
the  erovemment  of  Venezuela  apparently 
is  taking  step.*;  to  give  all  the  protection 
it  should  give  to  a  person  who  Is  a  guest 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
who  went  there  at  its  in\itation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  California. 

I  felt  that  whf-n  all  the  facts  were 
known,  we  would  find  that  very  likely 
the  situation  was  not  as  bad  as  it  had 
been  pictured  as  being,  and  that  In  a 
matter  of  hours  the  government  of  Vene- 
zuela would  pet  control  of  the  situation 
and  would  protect  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Iii  closing.  I  desire  to  thank  tlic  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  for 
the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  on  tomor- 
row I  shall  occupy  theii-  time,  although 
not  for  very  long,  to  discuss  once  again 
tlie  need  for  the  development  of  a  sensi- 
ble, realistic  program  with  respect  to  the 
countries  and  Uie  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  past  we  have  not  had 
such  a  program.  Ii^stead,  we  have  ig- 
nored these  peoples.  I  believe  that  in  do- 
ing so,  we  have  endangered  the  Western 
Hemisphere  unity  which  is  absolutely 
cs.'^ential  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made;  and  I  desire  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Earlier  today.  I 
spoke  briefly  on  thus  subject.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  I  have  sf)ent  a  great  deal  of 
time  there. 

Regrettable  though  the  recent  incident 
is.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  Uie  de- 
velopment of  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live  today  it 
is  so  important  that  we  have  the  co- 
operation and  the  good  will  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  Likewise,  they 
have  to  have  our  cooperation  and  good 
will.  It  is  not  a  one-way  stieet,  by  any 
means.  We  need  their  cooperation,  and 
they  need  om-  cooperation. 


As  one  who  has  studied  the  problem 
and  has  spent  much  time  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, I  think  there  Is  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  our  relationships  and  in  our 
attitude  toward  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. We  have  got  to  look  upon  them 
as  Americans,  which  they  are.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  got  to  help  them  de- 
velop economically.  We  have  got  to  con- 
sider them,  more  than  we  have  ever  be- 
fore, as  a  part  of  ourselves,  purely  in 
our  own  self-interest,  because  it  would 
be  unthinkable  to  have  the  Russians  in 
any  way  get  a  foothold  in  Latin  America. 

Regrettable  as  this  incident  is,  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  it  we  shall 
find  ways  and  means,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration, for  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  countries  to  get  closer. 

As  Senators  who  have  served  with  me 
for  14  years  know,  I  can  get  pretty  hot 
under  the  collar  quite  fast,  but  I  find  it 
hard  to  stay  angry  more  than  10  min- 
utes. My  reaction  was,  at  first  blush, 
that  I  did  not  like  what  happened;  but 
I  hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  upset 
the  relationships  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 

I  am  in  favor,  whenever  It  is  neces- 
sary, of  defending  the  Vice  President. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  go  there  and  defend 
him.  I  am  100  percent  for  doing  it.  I 
do  not  mean  I  want  to  turn  the  other 
cheek.  I  am  not  talking  from  that 
standpoint.  I  am  talking  about  our  own 
self-interest. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  did  not 
mean  to  indicate,  when  he  said  that  at 
first  blush  he  did  not  like  It,  that  he  likes 
it  now.  did  he? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  at  all.  I  said  I  regretted  the 
incident.  I  think  the  Senator  under- 
stood me.  It  is  a  terrible  thing.  I  feel 
that  way  about.  However,  the  thought  I 
desire  to  leave  with  the  Senate  is  that  my 
best  judgment  is  that  the  thinking  people 
of  Venezuela  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
that  they  regret  it  as  much  as  we  do,  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  regrets  it 
as  much  as  we  do.  There  were  30.000 
p>eople.  or  whatever  the  number  was,  par- 
ticipating in  a  riot.  In  Latin  America 
the  people  get  angry  quickly.  They  do 
have  revolutions.  I  think  it  is  just  one 
of  those  things  that  happens.  I  wish  it 
had  not  happened. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  S?n- 
ator  in  his  expression  of  the  hope  that 
we  shall  have  greater  good  will  between 
the  countries.  I  have  the  same  high  re- 
gard for  the  people  of  Latin  America  that 
he  has. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  the  Senator 
has. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  point  I  was  mak- 
ing was  that  what  happened  was  a  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful  incident. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  When  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  symbol  of 
America,  is  forced  to  go  to  the  American 
Embassy  and  barricade  himself  from  a 
howling  mob  outside  the  embassy,  I  for 
one  am  for  protecting  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  and  protecting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  So  long 
as  I  am  in  the  Senate,  my  voice  will  be 


raised  In  that  direction,  I  am  glad  the 
incident  has  been  discussed  In  the  Sen- 
ate, t)ecause  It  has  enabled  me  to  state 
how  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  quaiTcl  with  anything  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  just 
stated.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him  on 
that  point  at  all.  I  just  wish  to  say  I  feel 
very,  very  deeply  that  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  Latin  America  and  they  need 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRIIXJES.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
forward  to  better  relationships  and  bet- 
ter and  closer  understandings  and  work- 
ing arrangements  between  the  people  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  American  and 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  situations  such  as  the  one  which 
occurred  tcday  will  never  again  develop. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3683'  to  estabhsh  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  undercmplojTnent  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  S.  3633,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
8,  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "another"  through  line 
8,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  all  Senators  may  have  notice.  I  now 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  has  before 
it  a  bill  which  on  its  face  may  be  called 
an  antirecession  measure.  At  least,  that 
is  v.hat  a  great  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  individual  working  people 
throughout  the  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  it  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  "area 
assistance"  was  conceived  in  an  atmos- 
phere different  from  the  one  we  have 
today;  and  that  proposal  was  intended 
to  ferret  out  serious  pockets  of  long-term 
unemployment  due  to  economic  shifts. 
and  to  stimulate  new  industrial  develop- 
ment of  a  remedial  nature. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  original 
Douglas  bill,  S.  964,  and  the  administra- 
tion bill,  S.  1433,  which  I  introduced 
more  than  a  year  ago,  what  we  sought  to 
remedy  with  a  program  of  "area  assist- 
ance" has  now  merged  into  a  more  wide- 
spread problem  of  unemployment  in 
numerous  areas  which  are  not  normally 
"depressed"  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
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Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  bills 
designed  to  stimulate  and  expedite  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  employment 
on  a  broad  scale.  Procurement  has  been 
stepped  up:  and  we  have  thrown  what 
amounts  to  emergency  funds  into  hous- 
ing, highway  construction.  Federal  con- 
tracting, and  public  works.  It  will  take 
time  for  these  programs  to  be  felt  in 
terms  of  actual  jobs,  but  the  outlook  to- 
day is  at  least  more  optimistic. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  the  Com- 
munities Facilities  Act,  Senate  bill  3497. 
which  proposes  to  throw  about  one  bil- 
lion, five  hundred  million  dollars  into  a 
public-works  type  of  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  superstructure  withm 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
If  that  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  make  funds 
available  for  a  wide  variety  of  public 
works  in  the  areas  we  seek  also  to  im- 
prove by  means  of  the  pending  measure. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion which  exists  today,  I  do  not  beheve 
we  are  justified  in  singling  out  special 
areas  for  preferential  treatment  or  set- 
ting up  criteria  of  percentages  of  "un- 
employment", when  unemployment  is 
extensive  and  is  not  confined  to  long- 
term  trouble  areas. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  suf- 
fered as  much  as  has  any  other  large  in- 
dustrial State  from  the  problems  which 
beset  us  today.  We  have  continuing 
problems  of  industrial  readjustment,  and 
imemployment  exists  where  it  has  never 
occurred  before. 

In  looking  at  the  tabulation  on  page 
56  of  the  committee  report  on  Senate 
bill  3683.  I  am  aware  that  the  trouble  in 
certain  areas  in  Pennsylvania  is  more 
acute  than  in  any  other  State,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Kentucky.  How- 
ever, I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  vote 
to  extend  "area  assistance",  to,  let  us 
say,  the  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton  area  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  exclude  Reading, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia,  simply  be- 
cause the  latter  did  not  fall  withm  a 
specified  figure. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  also 
seems  to  give  "preferential"  treatment  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  commu- 
nity-faciUties  program  and  the  expanded 
program  proposed  under  the  Commu- 
nities Facilities  Act,  Senate  bill  3497.  it 
is  now  proposed  that  there  be  a  new 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  as 
a  constituent  agency  under  Housing  and 
Home  Finance. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  industrial  field:  and  its 
designation  in  the  pending  bill  com- 
pletely ignores  the  existence  of  the  area 
development  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Senate  bill  3683  appears  to  me  not 
only  to  create  •  a  superstructure  within 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
but  also  to  superimpose  an  additional 
loan  and  grant  program  upon  those 
which  already  have  been  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
pending  bill  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  I  will 
vote  against  it. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  S.  3683,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  is  a  sound  approach  to  a  serious 
problem. 

There  are  people.  American  citizens, 
in  many  depressed  areas  who  are  expe- 
riencing serious  economic  conditions 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  many  cases  they  do  not  have  the 
alternative  of  moving  to  some  other 
more  fortunate  area.  Nor  can  their 
homes,  factory  buildings,  parks,  and 
schools  be  moved. 

This  area  redevelopment  bill  would 
attempt  to  protect  the.se  considerable 
investments,  primarily  throuKh  Govern- 
ment loans  and  Federal  participation  in 
assisting  private  banks  to  make  loans. 

Here  is  a  real  situation — all  too  real  to 
tho.se  strupgling  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  in  economically 
blighted  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  alternative  to 
this  bill— to  do  nothing  to  help  these 
American  communities.  That,  in  brief, 
is  what  we  have  been  doing — nothing. 

Now  we  have  before  us.  in  the  form  of 
S.  3683.  a  practical  means  to  do  some- 
thing constructive. 

Perhaps  the  bill  could  be  Improved. 
As  the  minority  of  the  committee 
pointed  out.  it  does  not  help  all  the 
unfortunate  communities  in  the  country. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  no  reason 
for  ignorini:  the  problem  or  criticizing 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  the  following  features 
which  appeal  to  me  particularly:  (1 )  It 
helps  both  rural  and  industrial  areas; 
(2»  it  is  primarily  a  loan  program, 
rather  than  a  program  of  outright 
grants;  »3>  the  community  lending  pro- 
cedure is  so  safeguarded  as  to  avoid 
competition  with  private  banks;  and  <4) 
it  is  directed  primarily  toward  revitaliz- 
ing and  modernizing  private  enterprise, 
rather  than  toward  substituting  Govern- 
ment business  for  private  business. 

I  congratulate  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Payne!  for 
having  worked  together  so  effectively  in 
coming  up  with  a  constructive  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate 
with  an  overwhelming  vote,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  American  citizen.s  in  depressed 
American  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
.speak  in  support  of  S.  3683,  the  area  re- 
development bill. 

This  measure  has  come  before  us  after 
thorough  consideration  in  committee,  in 
fact,  in  two  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  first  had  juri.sdiction 
over  the  measure,  spent  considerable 
time  on  S.  2663.  the  predecessor  of  the 
current  bill  in  the  84th  Congress. 

The  pending  bill.  S.  3683,  received  ex- 
tensive consideration  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  printed  copies 
of  the  hearings  are  proof  of  that. 

I  compliment  my  friend  and  colleague, 

the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1. 

for  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 

•  area  redevelopment  bill.     I  have  been 


pleased  on  both  occasions  to  join  him 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

In  speaking  for  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  speak  for  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen 
Williams.  In  testimony  before  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  In  the 
84th  Congre.s.s  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  the  85th.  Governor 
Williams  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of 
the  basic  goals  of  this  legislation. 

He  agrees  with  me.  1  am  sure,  that  It  Is 
In  the  best  Interest,  not  only  of  Michigan, 
but  of  the  entire  United  States,  to  offer 
the  as.sistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  chronically  depressed  areas. 

We  have  such  areas  In  my  State  of 
Michigan  that  unhappily  accept  this 
title.  Believe  me.  the  people  who  live 
there  certainly  do  not  want  their  area  to 
be  called  depressed.  They  get  no  pleas- 
ure from  such  recognition.  And,  Mr. 
President,  they  have  tried  every  way  they 
know  to  get  rid  of  that  tag — to  restore 
prosperity  to  their  areas,  and  to  provide 
decent  standards  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  But  try  as  they  may, 
they  too  often  are  unsuccessful  In  their 
efforts — because  of  factors  beyond  their 
control. 

That  is  why  we  need  this  bill  that  Is 
now  before  us. 

To<lay  many  of  us  may  feel  that  Just 
about  the  entire  country  is  a  depre.ssed 
area,  thanks  to  the  recession  that  has 
left  more  than  5  million  persons  jobless. 
And  many  of  us  are  working  against  con- 
siderable ob.stacles  to  use  the  power  and 
the  infiuence  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  alleviate  this  tragic  situation. 

The  biggest  obstacle,  regrettably.  Is  a 
.<:ense  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  an  administration  which 
calls  the  current  suffering  a  minor  emer- 
gency. 

The  administration  apparently  feels 
that  the  riH'ession  cannot  last  forever. 
It  probably  is  right.  The  recession  may 
turn  into  a  depression  before  It  ends,  and 
millions  more  may  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
but  It  probably  will  end  sometime. 

But  the  point  Is.  Mr,  President.  th»t 
even  a  return  of  general  prosperity  could 
well  bypa«s  certain  areas  of  this  coun- 
tr>',  as  it  has  In  the  pa.st.  They  have 
known  the  word  "depression  '  and  Its 
terrible  meaning  far  longer  than  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  will  be  a 
step  tovsjird  aiding  these  areas  to  recover 
and  enjoy  the  prosperity  to  which  they 
are  entitled  In  a  great  and  expanding 
economy. 

I  can  understand  some  of  the  fears  that 
have  been  voiced  by  opponents  to  this 
measure,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
I  cannot  possibly  agree  that  providing 
this  limited  aid  to  economically  depressed 
areas  will  In  any  way  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  new  mdustrial  areas  else- 
where. 

This  Nation  did  not  achieve  Its  great- 
ness and  Its  basic  potential  of  unlimited 
prosperity  by  fighting  over  the  crumbs  of 
existing  wealth.  It  achieved  its  great- 
ness because  of  the  Inventiveness  of  the 
American  mind  and  the  toll  of  the  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women,  and  be- 
cau.se  we  are  always  looking  forward  to 
the  horizon. 
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America  also  became  great,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  an  increasing  under- 
standing that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  prosperity  for  me,  but  not  for  you. 
Such  selfishness  could  destroy  our  coun- 
try. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sound  and  expand- 
ing economy,  and  true  prosperity,  we 
must  make  the  future  of  the.se  less  for- 
tunate areas  of  the  country  the  business 
of  all  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  honest  men  may  differ  over  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  measure  of  this  nature,  and 
they  may  differ  over  the  degree  of  ur- 
gency. But  I  hope  all  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  suffering  of  innocent  people  in 
such  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemployment  is  the  business  of 
everyone,  if  America  Is  to  grow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
my  colleagues  know  of  my  deep  Interest 
In  the  bill  now  before  the  S?nate.  Its 
major  provisions  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  a  long  time — much  too 
long  a  time.  The  Joint  Ekronomic  Com- 
mittee of  the  84th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  84th  Congress,  both  major  political 
parties  In  their  1956  platforms,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
this  Congress,  have  all  endorsed  the 
principles  which  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion embodies.  In  fact,  a  substantially 
similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1956.  but.  unfortunately,  the  House  was 
not  able  to  act  upon  it  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  hearings  In  both  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  the  85lh  Congress  have  been 
thorough  and  Informative.  No  one  can 
hear  or  read  the  testimony  without 
being  convinced  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion such  as  this.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  elementary  logic  and  simple  con- 
cern for  human  suffering  demand  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  bill. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  a  Federal 
program  should  not  be  directed  at  local 
areas.  This  is  tantamount  to  saving  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  Ignore 
privation  and  hardship  unless  each  of 
our  170  million  citizens  was  directly 
afflicted.  Indirectly,  of  course,  we  all 
suffer  when  any  substantial  part  ol  the 
economy  suffers.  The  automobile  plants 
of  Michigan  are  Idled  when  the  textile 
plants  of  Ma.ssachusetts  must  discharge 
workers.  The  copper  mines  of  Arizona 
must  reduce  production  If  the  coal 
miners  In  Penmylvania  do  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  durable  goods  The  air- 
plane factories  of  California  depend 
upon  transportation  demand  In  New- 
York.  Enlightened  self-interest  requires 
us  to  support  this  bill. 

This  is  not  a  temporary  solution  to  a 
temporary  problem.  It  Is  a  permanent 
recipe  for  relief  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment wherever  It  may  occur.  It  is  a 
basic  cornerstone  in  the  structure  of 
full  employment  for  America.  In  many 
communities,  such  as  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  and  Fall  River,  In  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  other 
cities  In  other  States,  local  efforts  have 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  redevel- 
opment. It  Is  lx)th  a  Federal  obligation 
and   a   Federal   responsibility   to   assist 


those  valiant  efforts.  This  chronic  un- 
employment is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
the  present  recession.  Seven  years  ago 
this  system  of  classification  of  labor 
areas  according  to  the  percentage  of 
their  work  force  which  was  unemployed 
was  initiated.  Piom  the  very  beginning 
of  that  time  both  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
have  been  classified  as  labor-surplus 
areas.  I  am  sure  this  same  condition 
exists  in  many  other  localities  in  many 
other  States.  I  select  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  as  illustrative  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  two  of  the  cities  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  are  regularly  studied  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  January 
1956.  when  unemployment  nationally 
was  close  to  its  lowest  ebb.  12.3  p>ercent 
of  the  Lawrence  labor  force  was  out  of 
work.  In  January  of  this  year  10.6  per- 
cent of  its  labor  force  was  still  unem- 
ployed. We  cannot  whistle  at  such 
grim  statistics  and  hope  that  they  will 
go  away. 

The  unanimity  of  support  which  this 
bill  has  received  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  a  heartening  acknowledgment 
that  this  problem  transcends  purely 
local  solutions.  No  longer,  I  believe,  do 
people  regard  chronic  underemployment 
or  unemployment  in  scattered  com- 
munities as  a  purely  local  problem.  It 
is  of  fundamental  concern  to  every  citi- 
zen in  the  country,  whether  he  is  one  of 
those  who  is  presently  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  an  area  which  has  not  yet  suf- 
fered the  pangs  of  chronic  unemftloy- 
ment  or  whether  he  lives  in  a  commun- 
ity where  full  employment  is  but  an 
Infrequent  interlude. 

The  principle  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  local  problems  is  recognized  by  the 
Federal  legislation  dealing  with  social 
welfare.  It  is  recognized  by  Federal 
support  to  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West,  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  by  the  declaration  by  Congress 
m  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  that  "it 
Is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
all  practicable  means  for  the  purp>ose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful employment  opportimities,  Including 
self-employment  for  those  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production  and 
purchasing  power." 

This  responsibility  is  as  old  as  the 
Federal  Government.  On  December  5, 
1791,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  the 
Congress  upon  the  promotion  of  industry 
and  manufactures.  In  the  course  of 
this  historic  report  he  stated: 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an 
opinion  that  though  the  promoting  of  manu- 
factures may  be  the  interest  of  a  part  of 
the  Union,  it  la  contrary  to  that  of  another 
part.  The  northern  and  southern  regions 
are  sometimes  represented  as  haying  adverse 
interests  In  this  respect.  Those  are  called 
manufacturing,  these  agricultural  States  and 
a  species  of  opposition  Is  Imagined  to  sub- 
sist between  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural interests. 

This  idea  of  an  opposition  between  those 
two  interests  Is  the  common  error  of  the 
early  period  of  every  country,  but  experience 
gradually  dissipates  it.  Indeed,  they  are  per- 
ceived so  often  to  succor  and  befriend  each 


other  that  they  come  at  length  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one. 

What  Alexander  Hamilton  predicted 
has,  I  believe,  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
common  error  of  assuming  that  unem- 
ployment in  one  section  of  the  country 
does  not  affect  every  other  part  of  the 
country  has  been  dissipated. 

I  think  this  is  certainly  recognized  in 
the  way  the  bill  has  been  drafted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  local 
communities  should  not  help  alleviate 
the  unfortunate  conditions  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves.  However,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  the  hard-hit 
community  to  continue  to  exert  every 
effort  to  hold  and  foster  business  de- 
velopment. This  bill  will  provide  a 
measure  of  encouragement  to  them  and 
will  provide  some  funds  for  technical 
assistance  in  determining  the  aptitude 
of  the  distressed  area.  It  will  also  assist 
the  local  government  and  local  citizemy 
by  providing  for  vocational  training  in 
such  new  skills  as  might  be  necessary 
and  furnish  modest  subsistance  pay- 
ments while  that  learning  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

I  am  proud  that  New  England  has 
always  taken  the  lead  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  area  development  author- 
ties  composed  of  private  citizens  and 
lending  institutions  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  it  is  good  business  to 
foster  area  redevelopment.  The  first 
such  corporation  w'as  organized  in 
Maine  in  1949.  As  of  the  end  of  1957 
the  six  New  England  States  with  active 
development  corporations  had  approved 
a  total  of  290  loans  valued  in  excess  of 
$20  million.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  five  loans  totaling  $68,000  have 
been  defaulted.  Although  a  develop- 
ment corporation  need  not,  in  theory, 
limit  its  activities  to  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment,  it  is  good  business  to 
use  the  manpower  and  skills  being 
wasted.  A  good  many  of  these  loans 
are,  therefore,  made  to  communities 
which  are  In  the  surplus  labor  category. 
For  Instance,  one-quarter  of  the  total 
volume  of  loans  made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Development  Corp.  have  been 
given  to  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  Milford,  and  South - 
bridge.  All  of  these  have  a  continuing 
unemployment  problem. 

Local  communities,  however,  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  knowl- 
edge to  do  the  job  themselves.  It  is  a 
nationwide  problem  and  demands  a  na- 
tionwide solution.  One  of  the  mcst 
progressive  cities  in  Massachusetts  is 
Fall  River,  a  city  with  over  100,000  peo- 
ple within  its  geographical  limits  and 
the  center  of  a  metropolitan  district  of 
perhaps  150,000  p)eople.  For  reasons 
over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  now  is  an 
area  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  It 
can  achieve  a  modest  prosperity  only  if 
it  can  replace  lost  industries  with  either 
new  industries  or  an  expansion  of  pres- 
ent facilities.  The  citizens  of  Fall  River 
have  a  development  corporation  in 
which  1,000  p)ersons  have  bought  stock 
at  $5  i>er  share.  They  have  built  a 
modem  industrial  building  and  loaned 
various  sums  both  to  industries  already 
in  the  city  and  to  industries  desiring 
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to  enter  this  market.  This  has.  un- 
doubtedly, helped  them  with  their  prob- 
lem. In  spite  of  thi.s,  in  January  1958 
one  cut  of  every  eight  persons  in  Uie 
labor  force  in  tliat  community  was  un- 
e.nployed.  and  I  understand  that  that 
figure  is  substantially  higher  today.  This 
condition  could  have  been  alleviated 
somewhat  if  this  bill  liad  been  in  effect. 
By  clearing  up  the  Quequechan  River 
supplying  industrial  water  a  substantial 
expansion  in  employment  can  be 
achieved. 

I  could  go  on  and  detail  similar  needs 
and  similar  frustrations  for  Fitchburg. 
Greenfield,  Marlboro,  Milford,  New- 
buryport.  North  Adams,  Pittsfield, 
SouthbridRe-Wcbster.  Taunton,  and 
Ware.  All  of  these  are  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  today.  All  of 
them  must  be  helped  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  full  employment  which  we  must  all 
recognize  as  basic  to  our  American  way 
of  life. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S  3633.  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  follow  suit  very 
shortly,  and  that  the  administration  will 
implement  the  legislation  promptly 
thereafter. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary that  this  be  done.  Some  of  us  who 
live  in  States  where  the  communities 
have  been  chronically  hard  pre.s.sed  have 
had  their  representatives  come  to  us 
for  assistance.  V7e  send  those  repre- 
sentatives to  the  various  agencies  of 
Government,  yet  they  are  .sent  back 
home  with  no  assistance.  I  believe  the 
program  contemplated  by  the  bill  would 
really  do  something  for  thoi:e  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  KE- 
FAUVER   addressed   the   Chair. 

The  PRESIDTNa  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Ma^sachu-sctts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presirlcnt. 
because  there  is  a  sharp  division  of 
thought  within  the  Senate  over  the  wi3- 
dom  of  passing  the  pending  bill.  S.  3683, 
known  as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
I  wish  very  briefly  to  set  forth  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  bill.  Its  coiv^id- 
eration  raises  philosophical  issues,  prac- 
tical issues,  and  economic  issues. 

There  aje  in  thJo  country  a  number  of 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and  in- 
dustrial deterioration.  Tiicsc  areas  must 
be  a  matter  of  conctrn  to  all  of  us,  for 
it  is  seemingly  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
our  economic  system  that  our  Nation  as 
a  whole  can  enjoy,  as  for  example  it  has 
in  tlie  past  few  years,  unprecedented 
prosperity  while  certain  areas  suffer  gen- 
uine depression.  Yet  to  some  degree 
this  must  be  expected  in  an  industrial 
economy  as  large  and  dynamic  as  ouis, 
and  one  in  which  our  scientific  progress 
brings  about  desirable  but  sweeping 
changes  in  indiLstrial  production.  A 
growing,  dynamic  economy  must  antici- 
pate this  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 

This  is  why  the  administration  has 
established  m  the  past  few  years  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid 
such  chronically  depressed  communities. 
Technical  assistance  lias  been  offered 
through  the  OiTice  of  Area  Development, 
preferential  Government  procurement 
procedures  have  been  used,  the  Small 


Business  Administration  has  given  pri- 
ority to  loan  applications  from  these 
area-s,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
made  certain  surplus  foods  available, 
and  certain  tax  amortization  privileges 
have  been  granted.  In  many  instances 
local  enterprise  with  the  aid  of  these 
programs  has  produced  outstanding  re- 
sults. 

But  the  bill  which  we  are  today  con- 
sidering launches  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a  brandnew.  large-scale,  area- 
relief  program.  Its  purposes,  objectives, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  are  distinguishable  from  any 
previous  Federal  program.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  is  philo.scphically  economi- 
cally, and  morally  unjustifiable. 

This  bill  seeks  to  distinguish  between 
unemployed  workers  according  to  arbi- 
trary geographical  cla.ssiflcations.  Only 
certain  areas  which  meet  certain  stand 


year??.  We  have  experienced  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  Kntland  our  share 
of  industrial  decline  in  many  com- 
munities. 

But  we  have  In  almost  every  In-stance 
met  llus  adversity  with  imagination  and 
industr>-.  We  have  1<  cal  industrial  de- 
velopment commissions  in  almost  every 
industrial  center  in  the  State.  The 
story  of  Lawrences  indu? trial  redevelop- 
mrnt  has  been  Kiven  nationwide  pub- 
licity. The  city  has  earned  the  admir.i- 
tion  of  all  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  shouldered  its  responsibilities  and 
reiained  its  industrial  strength.  In 
Lowell.  Mass.,  the  local  officials  and 
civic -minded  citizens  have  worked  to- 
gether to  restore  thousands  cf  jobs  in 
divers.fied  industries  after  textile  mill 
closings  brouuht  about  a  .•^cvere  depres- 
sion. Tlie  city  built  and  hou-'ed  new 
plants     and     attracted     new     industry. 


ards  would  be  eligible  for  whatever  bene-  •  Cities    such     as    Qumcy.     Ma.ss..     have 


fits  might  accrue  under  the  legislation. 
The  very  ably  expres.sed  minority  view 
published  as  part  of  the  report  on  the 
bill  refers  to  the  fact  that  only  one  cut  of 
every  eight  persons  unemployed  in  Janu- 
ary 1958  would  be  covered  by  the  bill;  of 
our  total  labor  force,  only  7.2  percent  live 
at  the  present  tune  in  those  areas  which 
by  the  terms  of  such  an  act  wciuld  qualify 
as  industrial-redevelopment  areas. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  an  extreme- 
ly critical  unemployment  situation  in  one 
of  our  major  industrial  communities — • 
Noij^h  Adams.  In  February.  16  .'i  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  was  unemp'.oyed; 
and  that  Tigure  has.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
ii::cn  in  view  of  the  recent  textile-mill 
closings.  Local  offlcials  estimate  tlic 
figure  now  to  be  22  po'cent.  But  North 
Adams  would  not  qualify  under  this  bill 
Jasper,  Ala  ,  with  le.ss  than  6-percent 
unemployment,  would  qualify,  as  would 
many  other  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion with  6-  or  7-percent  unemploj  ment. 
Lawrence,  Mass.  would  qualify  witli  10. G- 
percent  unemployment;  New  Bedford. 
Mass  .  with  10.7-pcrcent  unemployment 
would  not. 

But  an  even  more  fundamental  objce- 
tion  to  the  bill  is  the  vesting  of  author- 
ity in  an  administrative  oliloial  to  de- 
termine by  ratlier  vague  and  arbitrary 
standards  which  communities  are  to  get 
what  aid.  and  when. 

I,  for  one.  would  fnd  it  diiTicult  to 
explain  to  the  workers  of  Newburyport 
or  Taunton  or  Marlboro  or  Worcester 
why  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
include  them  in  this  program  when 
their  neighbors  in  Lawrence  were  re- 
ceiving aid.  I  would  find  it  even  harder 
to  explain  to  them  why  their  tax  dollars 
weife  being  used  to  help  the  industrial 
redevelopment  of  a  neighboring  com- 
munity whose  actual  economic  condi- 
tion is  perhaps  less  .severe  than  theirs. 

As  a  former  governor  and  as  a  for- 
mer city  official  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  I  have  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  which  local  com- 
munities face  with  respect  to  industrial 
development.  I  am  extremely  .sympa- 
thetic toward  communities  which 
throuRh  technological  changes,  foreign 
trade,  or  general  economic  conditions 
lose  major  industries  which  their  com- 
munities have  deijcndcd  upon  for  many 


undertaken  a  number  of  ambitious  civic 
projects  which  have  kept  the  city 
strong,',  and  I  am  pleased  that  Quincy  is 
today  among  those  areas  not  c'asstfie'l 
as  labor  surplus.  Fall  River  as  a  civic 
project  con.structed  a  modern  manufac- 
turing plant  and  attracted  an  indu.'-try 
from  rutside  to  use  it.  Other  communi- 
ties in  Ma.s.'=aehusett.'-.  are  t.Tkinc  equally 
Imaginitive  and  vigorous  steps  to  aid 
tiieir  own  local  e'^onomies. 

We  mu.it  net  discouiT.?e  Ircal  nnd 
private  erilerprrse.  V/e  mu^t  not  forctr 
local  communities  to  turn  to  the  Prd- 
ei-al  Government  for  aid  and  to  com- 
pete to  m^et  som?  arbitrary  standard 
in  order  to  receive  certam  Federal 
benefits.  We  must  not  force  them  to 
compete  fcr  political  favor  wilh  a  Fed- 
ere.l  administrator  or  to  .«eek  the  intcr- 
ve.itji.n  of  the  Fid  Mai  Government  in 
thMr  competition  to  alliact  pctrticular 
new  indu.strie8. 

The  Senate  recently  pa'^.^ed  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill,  providing  for  loans 
to  local  communities  at  3':;  percent  in- 
terest. C^incidentally.  on  the  very  day 
on  which  such  a  blil  was  passed,  the 
Stnte  of  Mas  achusetts  cempleted  one 
of  the  lari'.e't  bond  isnies  in  its  hi^toiy 
of  $90  million — at  an  interest  rate  of 
2.9  percent. 

The  legislati<"n.  therefore.  cITers  no 
advantage  to  many  stricken  communi- 
ties which  now  have  available  to  tl'.em 
fiiiancing  at  lower  erst  than  i.s  available 
through  the  Federal  bill. 

There  has  been  much  mi.  understand- 
ing about  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
urged  to  support  it  by  well-meaning, 
con'^cientious  persons  who  believe  prob- 
ably from  the  bill's  title,  that  it  is  to 
th.eir  advantage  that  the  bill  become  law 
But  "ana  redevelopment"  Is  but  an 
empty  title  to  the  almo  t  4  million  per- 
sons unemployed  who  hapix>n  to  live  in 
areas  which  could  not  qualify  under  the 
act.  And  it  is  a  meanuigles.s  title  to 
areas  which  now  have  available  better 
finnncing  rn  their  own. 

Of  the  17  communities  listed  in  Mus- 
.sachusetts  as  labor  .surplus  areas,  only 
two  or  thiee  could  qualify  under  the  act. 
Yet,  the  whole  State  would  be  asked  to 
support  a  portion  of  the  direct  grants 
provided  by  the  bill  and  other  ccsts  of 
the  bureaucracy  needed  to  administer  it. 
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We  can  do  the  Job  In  Massachusetts 
more  equitably,  more  efflciently,  and 
more  effectively. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  better  Investment  in  Amer- 
ica's future  that  can  be  made  at  this 
session  of  Congress  than  the  passage  of 
S.  3683,  the  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically 
depressed  areas. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  necessity  of  revitalizing 
the  free  world,  and  it  is  Indeed  an  essen- 
tial. In  a  time  when  we  are  being  chal- 
lenged all  over  the  globe,  and  In  outer 
space,  too,  by  a  differing  economic  creed, 
we  ove  It  to  ourselves  and  to  the  future 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  our  citizens 
to  live  and  prosper  under  a  free  economic 
system. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  afford  a  par- 
tially tised  economic  system.  We  want 
our  factories  to  be  going  full  steam.  We 
want  our  people  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gainjful  employment.  We  want 
the  full  industrial  might — indeed,  the 
full  Industrial  potential — of  the  United 
States  to  be  fully  utilized.  We  cannot 
afford  pools  of  unemployment  around  the 
country. 

I  think  that  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  we  have  a  means  by  which  our 
full  potential  might  be  developed.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  represent  the  best 
judgment  of  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  committee  on  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  to  solve  the  problem.  In  large 
part,  these  are  provisions  which  the  Sen- 
ate approved  2  years  ago.  The  passage  of 
2  additional  years  and  the  present  re- 
cession has  made  tlie  problems  of  these 
chronically  depressed  areas  more  acute, 
not  le^. 

I  am  glad  that  the  dIstInguL«5hed  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnoifi  IMr.  Douglas]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
PayheI  have  been  diligent  in  bringing 
this  measure  up  for  consideration  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  If  it  was  desirable 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  substantially 
similar  measure  2  years  ago,  certainly  it 
is  many  times  more  desirable  now. 

In  my  visits  around  my  own  State  of 
Tennessee  and  in  letters  and  communi- 
cations received  in  my  office.  I  can  a.ssure 
you  that  I  have  been  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  program  such  as  that  we 
are  now  considering 

Just  today,  I  spoke  before  the  Tennes- 
see Mtmicipal  Leagje.  This  is  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  all  the  mayors  of 
the  State.  They  informed  me  that  yes- 
terday they  adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
annual  meeting  now  m  progress  in  Nash- 
ville, on  this  very  bill.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  resolution,  which  is  brief. 

Whereas  the  depre«f«d  condition  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation  u  causing  chronic  un- 
employment and  the  attendant  and  social 
economic  ills  resulting  from  overpopulation, 
particularly  In  the  underdeveloped  rural 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  economic  growth  In 
many  areas  of  our  Netlon  Is  totally  Inade- 
quate because  of  lack  of  capital  Investment 
sources  and  is  causing  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  serious  economic  distress;  and 

Whereas  the  American  economy  la  being 
ouulrlpi>ed  lu  lU  rate  jf  growth  by  the  Com- 


mualBt  system,  primarily  due  to  failure  of 
Investment  to  flow  into  Industrial  develop- 
menu  in  many  areas  of  the  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  In  annual  convention  urgently  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  S.  3883  in  order  that  adequate  indus- 
trial finances  to  support  economic  develop- 
ment may  flow  into  underdeveloped  commu- 
nities with  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  need  is  a  source 
of  industrial  loans,  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  people  all  over  our  coun- 
try— not  just  in  New  England,  not  just 
In  the  South — but  all  over  the  coimtry 
where  these  pools  of  recession  exist,  to 
utilize  to  the  full  their  great  talent  and 
energies  and  know-how  for  the  good  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  the  report  shows,  some  38  counties 
in  my  State  probably  would  be  affected, 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Knoxville  and  the 
area  of  LaFoUette,  Jellico.  and  Tazewell. 

We  vitally  need  this  bill. 

I  think  S.  3683  outlines  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  bill  now- 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  lope  it 
will  soon  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
without  crippling  amendments. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  making  a  study  of  low-in- 
come families  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  made  two  different  studies, 
one  following  the  other,  one  having  to 
do  with  low-income  families  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  having  to  do  With  low-income  farm 
families. 

At  that  time  our  subcommittee  came 
forward  with  certain  recommendations. 
Generally  s[}eaking,  they  were  along  the 
lines  of  the  pending  bill.  They  were 
the  result  of  most  careful  study  of  the 
low-income  areas  of  the  United  States. 
We  found,  as  we  all  know,  that  low-in- 
come areas  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
particular  section  of  the  country.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Two  years  ago.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, there  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
a  bill  which,  in  general,  was  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us. 

Mr  EMDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  rural  redevelop- 
ment sections,  both  of  the  bill  passed  2 
years  ago  and  the  bill  now  before  us. 
were  modeled  directly  upon  the  results 
I  of  the  investigation-  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  he  has  referred. 
That  particular  section  of  the  pending 
bill  has  been  based  entirely  upon  the 
results  of  those  investigations  and  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senator's 
subcommittee.  So  in  a  real  sense  he  is 
one  of  the  fathers  and  authors  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  Senator  may  recall  that  following 
the  study  which  was  made  by  my  sub- 
committee I  introduced  an  agricultural 


bill.  One  part  of  that  bill  was  the  pro- 
posal that  we  do  something  like  this  for 
a  thousand  of  the  lowest  income  rural 
counties  in  the  United  States. 

That  was  never  approved,  but  later  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported  a  bill  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  pilot  counties  for  rural 
development  programs.  I  believe  those 
coimties  have  been  selected,  in  small 
number — probably  50  or  so  throughout 
the  entire  United  States.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  program  involving  300  rural 
counties,  consisting  of  the  lowest  income 
counties. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  may  be 
enacted  into  law.  Frankly.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  will  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  providing  part- 
time  employment.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  overlook  what  can  be 
done  toward  bringing  relief  and  toward 
saving  some  of  our  smaller  family -sized 
farms  by  extending  technical  assist- 
ance— and  I  understand  that  is  provided 
for  under  the  terms  of  the  bill — through 
agencies  already  in  existence,  such  as  the 
Farmers"  Home  Administration,  or  the 
Farm  Ebctension  Service,  or  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

I  know  from  personal  observation  and 
experience  what  that  can  mean  to  the 
small  family-size  farmer,  namely,  to  have 
that  type  of  assistance,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered under  the  pending  bill.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  During  the  past 
several  years,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  we  have 
received  some  very  glowing  reports  about 
the  efTective  work  and  the  many  benefits 
which  have  been  derived  from  thai  pro- 
gram. On  page  19  of  the  rep>ort,  on  map 
2,  showing  counties  with  lowest  farm  in- 
comes and  levels  of  living,  1954,  there  is 
shown  a  concentration  of  States  which 
are  in  the  area  embraced  by  the  TVA. 
Is  it  true  that  TVA  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Are  we  to  assume, 
from  the  concentration  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  those  areas,  that  much  remains 
to  be  done? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Apparently  T\'A 
has  not  functioned  as  effectively  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  done  a 
wonderful  job.  A  great  deal  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  How  many  years 
has  it  been  operating? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Twenty-five  years 
next  Sunday. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Five  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Twenty-five  years 
next  Sunday.  It  has  done  a  tremendous 
job. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  much  of  the  distress 
that  is  indicated  in  those  areas  should 
have  been  alleviated? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  been  greatly 
alleviated. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  has  hap- 
pened in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Ml".  SPARKMAN.    It  has  been  greatly 

alleviated. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  not  critical 
of  TVA  when  I  aslc  these  questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  as  we  expend  these  large  sums 
of  money,  and  since  TVA  has  received 
overwhelming  support  from  Congress 
throush  most  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  more  cut- 
standing  results  than  are  shown  by  the 

report. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  It  is  good  to  have 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  I  merely  repeat  that 
TVA  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  There 
has  been  considerable  alleviation  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  lowest  income  counties  are  listed. 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  actually 
to  be  in  the  TVA  area.  For  example,  in 
my  State  not  a  single  county  within  the 
Tennessee  Valley  will  be  included  among 
the  low-income  counties.  A  great  many 
counties  in  the  State  as  a  whole  below 
that  area  will  be  included. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mi".  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  veiy  f^lad  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  whose  record 
in  these  matters  is  so  excellent,  has 
spoken  on  the  rural  aspects  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  not  be  as  pleased, 
as  I  am,  with  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Kerschel  D.  Newsom. 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
whether  he  would  permit  me  to  read  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  do  so.  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  ri^ht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  me.  and  reads  as  follows: 

National  Grange. 
Wash  inglon.  D.  C.  May  6,  1938. 
The  Honorable  Paxjl  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa  ihingtoii,   D.  C 

Dear  Sfnator  Doucla.s:  We  are  Informed 
that  S  3683,  the  prciposed  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployrtient  In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  may  be  bron^'ht  up  for  consid- 
eration on  tlic  floor  of  the  Senate  within  tha 
next  few  days.  Wc  in  the  grange  regard  this 
as  extremely  vital  legislation  to  agriculture 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  strongly 
support   its  enactment. 

On  Friday.  May  2,  I  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Grange  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Bankin?^  and  Currency  in  favor 
of  H.  R.  6215.  and  S  3683  and  presented  .six 
basic  reasons  why  we  regard  this  legislation 
as  critical.  A  copy  of  our  statement  before 
the  House  committee  Is  attached. 

Because  there  has  been  some  disagreement 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
depocited  in  a  revolving  fund  for  malting 
loans  to  projects  In  rural  redevolpment  areas, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  we  favor 
the  $100  million  authorization  contained  In 
S.  3683  in  preference  to  the  smaller  figure 
contained  In  H.  R.  6215. 

This   letter   is   to   acquaint    you    with    the 
Grange  position  on  S.  3683  and  to  urge  Its  en- 
actment at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Herschel  D.  Newsom. 

Master. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha.s  read  that 
letter  into  the  Record.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  in.serting  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Newsom.  the  master  of 
the  Grange,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
because  it  is  a  very  fine  statement.  It  is 
rather  brief,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful.  I  therefore  a.-^k  unanimou.-^  con- 
.s.nt  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Newsom 
be  printed  in  the  Reciird  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECono,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  National  Orancf  Bitohe 
THE  House  COMMiTirE  on  Banki.ng  and 
Currency  Reg.\rding  H.  R.  G215  and  Other 
Bills  Providing  run  Redevelopment  of  De- 
rriEFsro  Areas,  by  Hluschel  D.  Newsom, 
Master,  May  2,  1958 

The  National  Cranfe,  a  national  organl- 
7i.tlon  of  farm  and  rural  families,  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  exprers  f\ill  support  for 
the  protvjscd  le^Mslatlon  "to  allevlaie  condl- 
tons  of  excessive  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  depressed  Industrial  and  rural 
areas."  We  urgently  recommend  favorable 
action  in  general  accord  with  the  provisions 
cf  H.  R.  6215  at  this  .session  of  Congress. 

Tlie  bills  now  being  considered  by  your 
c  mmittee  encompas.s  improvement  programs 
in  both  in  ban  and  rural  areas  of  persistent 
economic  distress.  Even  so.  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  tills  ItKlslatlon  Is  f und.imcntal  to 
lasting  agrlcultur.Tl  recovery  and  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  FYom  the  long- 
range  standpoint.  It  could  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant agricultural  legislation  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

There  are  at  least  5lx  basic  rea.«onB  why  we 
in  the  Grange  regard  this  legislation  as  criti- 
cal, and  why  we  so  stroiigiy  urge  Its  ea- 
actrafnt ; 

1.  It  wcti'.d  strengthen  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation  by  pocltlve  action 
to  bolster  employment  ai'.d  Income  in  are.is 
of  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
plovmcut. 

2.  It  would  provide  an  tffective  program 
for  establishing  new.  otT-the-farm  Jobs  in 
rural  areas  that  have  beeti  hurt  for  many 
years  by  chronic  xmderemployment  of  the 
available  manpower. 

3.  It  would  enhance  and  stabilize  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  industrial  workers  and 
nther  uiban  residents.  In  the  afTected  area.s, 
arid  thereby  Improve  the  market  lor  larm 
products. 

4.  It  wotild  bropden  the  productive  utili- 
zation of  America's  hiL-nan  resources  and 
ral.'e  the  level  of  living  standards  where  the 
need  Is  greatest. 

5.  It  would  relieve  the  problem  of  surplus 
agricultural  production  to  the  extent  that 
currently  underemployed  farmers,  now  con- 
tiibutlnj;  to  surplus  pr<  ductlon  of  some  com- 
modities, would  be  able  to  obtain  full-time 
employment  off  the  farm. 

6.  By  relieving  the  political  pressure  gen- 
erated by  large  numbers  of  underemployed 
farm  families  of  excessively  low  Income.  It 
would  help  create  the  clrcumtitances  or  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  the  enactment  of 
truly  constrtictlve  and  effective  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation. 

Our  concern  in  the  Grange  for  this  prob- 
lem of  rural  vmderemployment  Is  not  new 
It  Is  an  Increasingly  serious  problem  that  we 
have  recognized  for  some  time.  At  the  an- 
nual meting  of  the  National  Grange  la&t 
November,  the  delegate  body  adopted  the 
following  policy  statement: 

"Within  the  ranks  of  agriculture  there  are 
approximately  a  million  families  with  an  an- 
nual Income  of  less  than  $1,000.  Perhaps  of 
even  greater  concern  than  substandard  In- 
come, Is  the  absence  of  practical  prospects  or 
opportunity  for  many  of  these  families  to 
improve  their  sltuallon  wholly  within  the 
field  of  agriculture. 


"As  a  general  statement,  these  famllirs 
frequently  have  inadequate  farming  re- 
sources to  provide  fuU-i-me  proUucti\c  ute 
of  their  labor  under  modern  conditions. 

"The  fundamental  remedy,  we  believe.  Is 
to  expand  emplo>Tnent  opportunities  In 
areas    of    chronic     r\iral     und.-remployment. 

•  We  hold  that  where  human  dignity  and 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  are  ai 
stake,  we  cannot  be  •aiisflcd  with  half 
msiiiurc*.  We  believe  thcie  \cry  low  in- 
come rural  families  deserve  a  positive  and 
realistic  effort  that  will  help  them  obtain 
resnectable.  useful  emp'oNinent — either 
part-time  work  to  supplement  farming 
operations,  opportunity  to  m(j\e  to  arena 
needing  addulonitl  farmers,  or  full-iime 
oll-tho-farm  enioioyment  lor  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Xamily. 

"Accordingly,  we  fa\or  expnnslon  of  exist- 
ing rural  development  activities  to  Incliide 
more  attention  by  Government  nTencles  to 
this  problem:  a  central  administration  to 
give  leadership  to  local.  State,  and  National 
eJorls  In  dealing  with  rural  underemploy- 
ment, and  limited  financi.U  aid.  primarily 
in  ihc  form  of  loans,  to  help  in  the  li>calioa 
or  expansion  of  Industrial  act.vitics  lu 
are  IS  of  rural   undcremplojTnent  " 

Off-the-farm  empIovTnent  Is  an  Incrf^.^- 
Ingly  important  aspect  In  the  economic  life 
of  Americas  farm  f.imllles.  In  some  in- 
stances, such  oti-the-fnrm  employment  pro- 
vides a  relatively  small  but  exiicmcly  necs- 
sury  supplement  to  farm  Income,  and  the 
farm  Itself  continues  to  be  the  principal 
s<iurce  of  Income. 

In  other  and  steadily  Inrre.islng  Inrtanre^. 
off-the-farm  employment  Is  supplanting  the 
farm  as  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
farm   tamily. 

the  Unit3d  State*  Department  of  Agri- 
culture esllmalos  thi.t  liic(jme  from  non- 
f..rm  sources  Is  now  the  largest  e.ngle 
Eoxirce  of  earnings  for  farm  pe<ip'.e.  and  \n 
currently  amounting  t)  more  than  46  bil- 
lion a   year. 

We  must  recognize  not  only  the  present 
but  the  potential  value  of  off-the-f.irm  em- 
ployment for  farm  people.  During  tlie  putt 
two  decr.dcs.  major  technological  de\elup- 
m-'uls  hive  pnxiuced  thangoa  of  grent  mag- 
nitude In  the  pattern  and  practice  of  Amci- 
Icin  afTvlculture. 

The  large-scale  adoption  of  power  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  for  example  has  materially 
altered  the  farm  labor  situation.  A  single 
farn»er  using  power  machinery  and  ouier 
products  of  modern  research  can  produce 
nu'ch  more  today  t'lan  he  could  25  years 
ajo  with  animal  power  and  a  good  deal  of 
manual  labor.  He  can  handle  the  opera- 
tions of  a  larger  farm  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tlie  farmer  In  1958  must  utilize  more  acres 
more  Intensively  than  he  did  25  years  ago  If 
he  is  to  make  efficient  use  of  his  mach.ncry 
and  his  own  ability  and  encrpy. 

In  respon.se  to  this  sltu.'ition.  Anierlcan 
farms  are  Increasing  In  size  The  farmer 
with  Inadequate  resources  -either  of  land, 
capital,  or  any  other  essential  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  In  either  production  or 
marketing  with  the  farmer  who  does  have 
adequate  resources. 

Of  course,  the  fnrmer  without  enough  c.ip- 
Ital  and  with  less  than  an  economic  fermlng 
unit  cun  hang  on  and  survive,  but  It  Is  a 
losing  game  and  often  a  deplorable  one. 
With  shrinking  Income  and  declining  oppor- 
tunity, frustration  Is  followed  by  discomage- 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  man 
can  lose  ambition  and  incentive.  Moreover, 
If  he  has  spent  all  his  adult  life  In  fiu-mlng. 
he  Is  unprepnred  for  any  other  occupation. 

I  am  mindiul.  too.  that  the  underemployed 
farmer  or  his  son  In  lucUaua  or  Georgia,  for 
example,  has  little  knowledge  of  employment 
opportunities  In  Cleveland  or  Atlanta.  Even 
If  he  did.  could  he  qualify  for  any  but  the 
nuire  menial  Jobs  In  the  city  or  the  Indu* 
tri.il  plant? 

There  Is  another  problem,  too.  for  the 
Xamliy    man    who    may    want    to    make    the 
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shift  from  farm  to  factory :  How  does  he 
handle  the  everyday  living  expenses  for 
himself  and  his  family  while  he  Is  la  the 
process  of  making  the  shift? 

To  some  of  our  rery  low-Income  farmers. 
I  am  sure  the  dlfllcultles  ahead  seem  In- 
surmountable. They  would  like  to  stay  on 
the  farm,  but  they  dont  see  how  they  can 
make  a  go  of  It  When  they  think  of  getting 
off  the  farm,  they  don't  quite  know  how  to 
lock  or  where  to  go.  So  they  stay  put— us- 
ing only  by  h.nlf  their  potential  capabilities 
lo  produce  and  pro6|>er. 

It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that  for  rea- 
sons of  geography  and  tradition,  among 
others,  some  areas  have  experienced  greater 
concentrations  of  underemployed  farm 
families  than  others  The  evidence  has 
been  effectively  set  forth  In  the  1956  study 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  the 
Department  of  AKrIcultures  report  on  De- 
velopment of  Agriculture's  Human  Re- 
sources, and  In  testlmiiiy  before  committees 
of  Congress, 

In  a  nutshell,  the  1954  census  of  agri- 
culture showed  that  there  are  458  counties 
In  the  United  States  in  which  a  third  or 
more  of  the  commercial  farms  pr<jvlded  an 
annual  Income,  from  product  sales,  of  be- 
tween $250  and  $1,200  A  majority  of  these 
counties  are  In  the  tj<iuili.  but  the  South 
h:u>  no  monopoly  on  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
ported that  "In  1954.  a  year  of  record  pros- 
perity, about  one-fourth  of  America's  5  mil- 
lion farm  families  earned  f  1,000  or  less  In 
total  Income." 

The  Department  has  also  stated  that 
"about  7  million  people  live  In  the  Nation's 
315  rural  counties  ranked  lowest  In  farm 
Income  and  levels  of  living.  These  c<juntle.s 
are  found  In  16  States.  They  contain  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  people  In  six  of  these 
States." 

H  R  6215,  as  well  as  the  bill  recently  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate — S  3083 — ^would  pro- 
vide a  positive  program  designed  to  help 
remedy  this  situation. 

There  are  differences  In  the  several  bills 
on  this  subject,  bvit  we  In  the  grange  have 
been  pleased  to  note  the  widespread  recog- 
nition of  the  problem,  and  the  fact  that 
members  of  both  jxjlltlcal  parlies  seek  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  It. 

In  all  of  the  bills  we  have  examined,  we 
have  been  Impre.'^sed  by  the  uniform  de- 
cision to  pro\  Ide  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Program  that  will  proceed  carefully  and 
deliberately — In  an  effort  to  produce  j>erma- 
nently  l>eneflclal  results.  We  agree  com- 
pletely that  the  problem  Is  not  subject  to 
•wlftor  sweeping  correction. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Grange  favors 
the  establishment  of  a  central  administration 
to  give  leadership  to  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional efforts  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
economically  depressed  areas.  We  favor  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  as  provided  In 
H.  R.  6215.  There  would  appear  to  be  ad- 
ministrative advantages  In  such  an  organiza- 
tional approach,  especially  since  one  of  the 
basic  Jobs  ahead  Is  coordination  of  the  ef- 
forts In  this  field  of  several  existing  agencies 
of  government. 

It  would  be  Improper  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  In  urban  areas.  Just  as  It 
would  be  Improper  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  Rdmlulster  the  program  in  rural 
areas.  The  need  Is  for  an  Independent,  con- 
spicuous agency — not  burled  In  any  existing 
Department — that  will  keep  the  area  redevel- 
opment program  conspicuously  before  the 
public  so  that  It  will  not  be  neglected  or 
I>ernaltted  to  fall. 

As  Americans,  we  have  always  prided  our- 
selves on  being  generous.  We  are  iharlng 
our  abundance  and  otir  sktlla  with  friendly 
peoples  all  around  the  world,  for  both  prac- 
tical and  humanitarian  reasons.    We  are  pro- 


viding practical  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

In  the  proposed  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
we  would  be  sharing  our  abundance  and  our 
skills  with  our  own  neighbors  who  happen 
to  t>e  In  need.  Persistent  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  in  areas  marked  by  pro- 
longed economic  distress,  can  be  overcome. 

By  use  of  Federal  loans  and  grants,  the 
provision  of  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing subsistence  payments,  material  assist- 
ance In  the  establishment  of  Job-creating 
business  enterprises,  and  other  actions  pro- 
vided In  this  legislation,  the  depressed  areas 
of  America  can  be  truly  redeveloped. 

More  Imixjrtant.  a  great  many  of  our  own 
people  who  have  been  trapped  by  circum- 
stances, will  be  provided  with  new  hoije.  and 
with  new  opportunities  for  full,  rewarding 
employment. 

We  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  H.  R.  6215. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  do  not  contend  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  perfect  in  all  resp)ects.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
aims  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  it. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  effort  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  .soriy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Mahoney] 
is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present 
time.  l)ecause,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, he  was  the  first  one  ever  to  bring 
this  subject  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  a  pending 
bill  during  the  Korean  war.  He  was 
joined  by  me  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  pending  at  that  time.  The 
ainendment  would  have  carried  out  very 
largely  the  same  objective  which  is 
sought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  pending 
bill. 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  measure  2 
years  ago.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  pass 
the  pending  bill.  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  good  can  be  accomplished  if  it  does 
become  law.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
bill,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
it.  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Payne]  for 
the  fine,  persistent,  and  able  effort  they 
have  given  toward  bringing  the  pending 
bill  as  far  as  it  has  come. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
because,  first,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  many 
instances  the  State  governments  are  in 
a  better  financial  position  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  aid  in- 
tended. 

Second,  in  many  instances  the  causes 
which  created  the  depressed  areas  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  the  pretended  magi- 
cal cure  of  supplying  Federal  money. 

Third,  there  are  States  and  areas  into 
which  industries  will  not  move,  or  from 
which  they  are  moving,  not  because  of 
the  absence  of  facilities,  but  because  of 
excessive  tax  burdens  and,  in  some 
instances.  unhealthy  governmental 
environment. 

Fourth,  it  is  wrong  to  use  one  tax- 
payer's money  to  finance  projects  which 
might  become  a  bane  to  that  very  tax- 
payer in  the  future. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  create  a  new 
governmental  operation,  allegedly  small, 
involving  at  present,  as  claimed  by  some 
persons,  only  the  sum  of  $379,500,000, 
but  which  will  grow  interminably  in  size. 


Sixth,  present  indications  are  that  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  under  the 
advocated  program  of  more  spending 
and  less  taxing,  there  will  he  a  deficit  of 
$15  billion  for  the  year.  "When  that  oc- 
curs, the  dollar,  which  now  has  a  pur- 
chasing value  of  only  40  cents,  will  be- 
come still  cheaper. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
a  bottomle-ss  Treasui-y.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  attempt  to  cure  all  prob- 
lems everywhere  out  of  the  Treasury, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  the  taxpayers. 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  the 
basis  of  the  support  which  is  being  given 
to  it  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  But  my 
conviction  is  deep  that  in  the  long  run 
the  bill  would  not  help,  but  would  hurt 
the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  T  should 
like  to  adopt  as  a  statement  of  my  own 
views  the  very  fine  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Laitsche]. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  pending  bill 
should  become  law.  it  would  initiate  a 
new  Federal  program  which  ultimately 
would  result  in  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  with  no  corre- 
sponding good  to  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush]. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

Aiken  Green  Morse 

Allott  Hayden  Morton 

Anderson  Hennlngs  Mundt 

Barrett  Hickenlocpr^r  Murray 

Beall  Hill  Neuberger 

Bennett  Hoblitzell  O  Mahoney 

Bricker  Holland  Payne 

Bridges  Hruska  Potter 

Bush  Humphrey  Proxmire 

Butler  Ives  Purtell 

Byrd  Jackson  Rcvercomb 

Capehart  Javits  Robertson 

Carlson  Jenner  Russell 

Carroll  Johnson.  Tex,     Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J.  Johnston,  S  C.    Schoeppel 

Church  Kefauver  Smathers 

Clark  Kennedy  Smith.  Maine 

Cooper  Kerr  Smith  N  J. 

Cotton  Knowland  Sparkman 

Curtis  Langer  Stennls 

Dlrkseu  L.auscbe  Symington 

Douglas  MaguuBon  Talmadge 

Dworshak  Malone  Thurmond 

Blender  Mansfield  Thye 

Ervln  Martin.  Iowa  Wiley 

Frear  Martin.  Pa.  Williams 

Fulbrlght  McClellan  Yarborough 

Goldwater  McNamara 

Gore  Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
discuss  very  briefly  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

First,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  page  7  of  the  bill,  in  line  20,  section 
6  (a">,  which  relates  to  loans  and  partic- 
ipations.   I  shall  read  it,  for  It  Is  brief: 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  to  make 
]6ans  (Including  Immediate  participations 
therein)     to    aid    In    financing    any    project 
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within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  facilities 
(including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
Industrial  usage,  for  the  construction  of  new 
factory  buildings,  for  rehabilitation  of  aban- 
doned or  unoccupied  factory  buildings,  or 
fur  the  alteration,  conversion,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  any  existing  buildings  for  Industrial 
use. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  closely 
to  this  language: 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  In 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  simply 
strikes  out  those  words  after  •'another" 
in  lines  6.  7.  and  8  of  page  8.  so  that, 
if  my  amendment  as  proposed  is  adopted, 
that  section  will  end  with  this  sentence : 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist 
establishments  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another. 

There  is  no  qualifying  language. 
There  is  no  authority  given  to  any  Com- 
missioner to  decide  what  may  constitute 
"substantial  detriment"  to  the  area  or 
what  can  constitute  "increasing  unem- 
ployment." In  other  words,  my  amend- 
ment takes  such  discretion  away  from 
the  Commissioner. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Commissioner 
should  have  that  kind  of  authority. 
The  bill  would  place  on  the  Commis- 
sioner the  duty  of  making  a  decision  as 
to  whether  moving  an  industry  from 
one  area  to  another  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial detriment  to  an  area  by  result- 
ing in  increased  unemployment. 

What  is  substantial  detriment.  How 
Is  the  Commissioner  to  decide  what  is 
substantial  detriment?  I  defy  any  Com- 
missioner to  make  such  a  decision  with 
fairness,  justice,  and  propriety.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
do  so. 

What  my  amendment  proposes  to  do 
Is  to  take  such  authority  away  from  the 
Commissioner  and  simply  prohibit  fi- 
nancial assistance  being  extended  for 
working  capital  or  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  read  the  section  accu- 
rately, but  I  think  it  is  important  to  know 
the  source  of  the  language  which  we 
used  in  the  bill,  which  is  sponsored  by 
40  Senators. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  S.  2892.  introduced 
on  the  9th  of  January  1956  by  26  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
Should  like  to  read  from  lines  7  to  11, 
on  page  9  of  that  bill.  I  ask  Members 
of  this  body  to  compare  the  language 
which  I  now  read  with  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  like 
largely  to  strike: 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  In 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 


In  Other  words,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Payne  I  and  the  rest  of  u.s 
adopted  language  in  the  bill  which  was 
identical  to  language  contained  in  Sen- 
ate bill  2892,  sponsored  by  26  Republi- 
can.s.  which  language  wa.s  carried  over 
in  Senate  bill  S.  1433,  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1957. 

Whose  name  was  on  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Smith]?  Hi.s  name  wa.s  fol- 
lowed by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bush,  of  Connecticut,  was 
No.  3.  He  did  not  lead  the  list,  but  he 
was  third  on  the  list. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGI-AS.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  which  we 
adopted,  and  if  it  was  good  enough  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  if  it 
was  strong  enough  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  it  was  strong  enough  for 
us;  so  we  are  only  taking  over  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  PAYNE  and  Mr.  BUSH  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  think  I  have 
the  floor.  Mr.  President.  I  sliall  yield 
the  floor  later. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  reminds 
me  of  a  figure  in  early  Greek  mythology, 
Cronus,  who  always  u.sed  to  devour  his 
children.  This  is  the  baby  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  now  wishes  to  disavow, 
and  disembowel  in  the  process.  We  say 
if  it  was  good  enough  for  Senator  Bush 
in  1956.  it  is  good  enough  for  us  today. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  ex- 
tremely nice  to  me.  We  like  him.  We 
have  great  feeling  for  him.  But  I  think 
it  is  well  known  he  is  an  opponent  of 
this  bill,  although  he  introduced  a  sub- 
stantially similar  bill  2  years  ago.  I  sus- 
pect what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do 
is  so  change  the  provision  as  to  split 
away  from  us  a  large  sectional  group  of 
votes  that  otherwise  might  be  cast  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  purpose 
somewhat  different  from  the  language 
which  he  uses.  So  I  appeal  from  Sen- 
ator Bush  of  1958  to  Senator  Bush  of 
1956,  and  to  the  Republican  language 
of  both  1956  and  1957. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding  to  me.  because  he  has 
referred  to  two  bills.  One  wa.s  the  bill 
of  January  9.  1956.  which  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  which  had  a  large  number  of 
names  on  it.  It  contained  that  identical 
language. 

The  Senator  further  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  S.  1433,  introduced  on 
February  28,  1957,  contained,  on  page 
9,  lines  12  to  17.  the  same  identical  lan- 
guage, and  that  bill  was  introduced  by 
none  other  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith]  in 
behalf  of  the  administration. 

So  we  have  three  instances  In  which 
the  language  appears  to  be  consistent 
and  fully  satisfactory  in  doing  the  job 
we  are  setting  out  to  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  merely  wish  to  say  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Payne) 
and  I  tried  to  draft  this  bill,  we  were  so 
mipres.sed  by  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  his  colleagues 
that  we  adopted  it  I  hope  that  he  will 
not  now  urge  that  this  body  take  his 
child  out  of  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  do  not  question  his  historic 
statements  It  is  well  known  that  the 
names  of  Senators  can  be  put  on  bills 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  administration 
without  their  knowing  of  every  single 
word  in  the  bill  or  jxrhaps  fully  under- 
standing Its  meaning. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he 
does  not  recall  that  the  .so-called  "antl- 
pirating  '  language  which  he  quoted  was 
actually  stricken  from  the  195G  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  opposed  strik- 
ing the  language  out.  So  I  think  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  quite  irrelevant. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by 
anything  he  has  said.  I  think  my  posi- 
tion is  very  sound.  I  do  not  believe  Sen- 
ators wi.sh  to  be  parties  to  having  legis- 
lation enacted  which  will  take  industry 
out  of  one  State  and  put  it  in  another, 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioner, whoever  he  may  be.  authority  to 
decide  what  constitutes  substantial 
detriment  by  increasing  unemployment. 
I  would  take  that  responsibility  from 
him  and  provide: 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended fur  working  capital,  ur  to  assist  es- 
tablishments relocating  from  one  area  to 
another. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  quite 
briefly,  the  language  contained  in  the 
bill  is  identical  to  that  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  in  its  rec- 
ommendations, and  should  be  retained  in 
the  bill  as  is,  if  any  Senator  is  interested 
in  seeing  the  measure  become  law.  If 
Senators  want  to  cripple  and  defeat  the 
measure  they  may  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. If  Senators  want  to  help  the 
chronically  distressed  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, and  want  to  see  a  start  made  toward 
putting  an  end  to  such  situations.  I  ask 
them  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush  I.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Missippippl 
(Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  J,  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  FMr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreJ  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  I,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHEL)  are  absent  on  oflficial  business. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Flanders),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Wiley  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained 
on  olTicial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  I  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounccd — yeas  26. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

Y  EAS— 28 

Bennett  Dirk.srn  I.UJirhe 

Brlcker  I)wor-,link  M.irtm.  I.ws 

BridSLS  hrp.ir  M-irtln,  Pa. 

Bush  0^1dwa•er  Purtell 

Butler  HUkpnlooptT  Saltonstall 

Capehnrt  Huliand  6choei)pel 

Carlson  Hiufka  Snulh.  N  J. 

Cotton  Jeiiner  WlUlams 

Curtis  Kiiowl.ind 

NAYS— 09 

Allten  Hoblltzell  Murray 

Allott  Huniphtey  Neubeigcr 

Anderson  Ivt-s  O  Mahoney 

Barrett  Jackson  Payne 

Beiill  J.wtts  Potter 

Byrtl  Jfihnaoii.  Tex.      Proxmtre 

Carroll  Johnston,  8  C    Reverconib 

Case.  N   J.  Kcfsuver  Robertwou 

Church  Kennedy  Ru^s^Il 

Clark  Kerr  Sm«th»-r« 

Cooper  La  tiger  Smith.  Mhiue 

Douglas  MaKiiuson  ^parkman 

Bllender  M:ilonr  Stennls 

Brvin  Vf:tn^neld  SymUigton 

Fulbrlght  McClellan  Talmadge 

Oore  Ml  Nanmra  Thvirmond 

Cireen  M  onroney  Thye 

Haydcn  Murae  Wat  kins 

Hennlnga  M  >rton  YiirborouBh 

BiU  Muudt 

NOT  VOTLNG— 11 


Bible 

Flanders 

PaMore 

Caae.  S   Di>k 

JordHu 

Wiley 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Young 

Eastland 

Long 

So  Mr.  Bush's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  wluch  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  staled.    It  is  designated 

••5-12-58-A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided.  That  no  area  shall  be  designated 
as  a  'Tedevelopment  area"  in  which,  pur- 
Buant  to  State  or  local  law  or  public  policy. 
It  Is  the  practice  of  a  tax  authority  to  grant 


any  exemption  or  immunity  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax.  or  any  reduction  In  the 
rate  or  amount  of  any  tax  paid,  with  respect 
to  real  proi>erty  of  any  private  person  as  an 
Inducement  to  such  person  to  engage  in 
Industrial  or  commercial  activities  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  ot  such  tax 
authority. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  modify  my  amendment,  in  the  fourth 
line,  after  the  word  'iaw",  by  striking 
out  the  words  "or  public  policy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  not  more  than  5  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
by  asking  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  needs  little  explanation. 

It  would  exclude  from  consideration 
as  a  redevelopment  area  any  community 
in  which  local  taxing  authorities  grant 
a  tax  exemption  or  tax  reduction  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  new  industry  to  en- 
ter the  area. 

I  believe  the  amendment  Is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  several  reasons: 

First,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  Federal  credit  to 
distresse  i  areas  to  aid  economic  develop- 
ment The  Committee  Report,  on  page 
7,  declared; 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  distressed 
areas  is  to  secure  credit  sufficient  to  activate 
the  plans  fur  economic  redevelopment. 

In  general  the  bill  is  justified  on  the 
basis  that  distressed  communities  often 
lack  re^iources  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  believe  we  should  extend 
the  bounty  of  Federal  aid  to  areas  whicli 
have  willfully  dissipated  and  scattered 
their  resources  by  granting  tax  exemp- 
tions. 

A  scarcity  of  local  resources  available 
for  redevelopment  may  well  be  the  direct 
result  of  liberal  tax  exemptions  granted 
as  commercial  or  industrial  inducements. 
The  funds  of  the  Federal  tfi^xpayers 
.should  not  have  to  fill  the  void  created 
by  liberal  local  tax  exemptions. 

Second,  there  is  a  major  element  of 
unfair  competition  in  the  use  of  tax  ex- 
emptions to  entice  new  business  concerns 
into  a  community. 

This  is  what  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  said  in  the  case  in  which  it  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  authorization 
of  municipalities  to  issue  industrial 
bonds : 

Every  new  business  •  •  •  which  may  be 
established  In  the  municipality  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  municipality  •  •  •  but 
these  considerations  do  not  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
for  such  purposes,  a  municipal  purpose.  •  •  • 
The  financing  of  private  enterprise  by  means 
of  public  funds  Is  entirely  foreign  to  a  proper 
concept  of  our  constitutional  system.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  encroach- 
ments will  lead  inevitably  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 
State  V.  Toun  Of  North  Miami  (59  So.  2d  779, 
pp.  785,  787). 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  approve  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  lead  to  improper  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  Federal  power,  but  if  we  are 


to  approve  it  we  ought  not,  at  the  same 
time,  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
dangerous  practices  on  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion— and  that  means  the  taxpayers  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  States — have  to  pro- 
vide the  development  funds  for  com- 
munities which  have  given  away  their  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  tax  exemptions 
and  tax  immunities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  drive  a  sec- 
tional cleavage  between  the  supporters 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  is  an  open  and  determined 
opponent  of  the  bill.  He  has  stated  very 
frankly  that  even  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted  he  would  vote  against  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill  itself.  It  is  introduced  in 
the  hope  that  If  it  is  adopted  it  will  split 
off  many  Senators  who  otherwise  would 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  resoundingly  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  CottonI.  I  Putting  the 
question.)  The  "noes"  have.it,  and  the 
amendment  is  rejected.         ' 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  P:esident,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
in  his  judgment  it  is  too  late  to  ask  for 
a  division.  The  result  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  authors  of  the  bill.  I,  too, 
am  interested  in  the  subject  matter  and 
in  helping  the  areas  which  are  described 
in  the  bill.  However,  it  is  my  best  opin- 
ion that  the  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee.  I  shall  give  one  good 
reason  for  that  view.  On  page  20  of  the 
committee  report,  it  is  stated  that  the 
administration  of  the  act  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Are  we  to  try  to  solve  the  un- 
employment problems  and  the  economic 
problems  in  certain  depressed  areas  of 
the  United  States — 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  proposed  to 
turn  the  administration  of  the  act  over 
to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  That  agency  is  not  equipped 
to  do  the  job.  If  I  had  the  time — and  I 
shall  not  take  the  time — I  could  go 
through  the  bill  and  the  report  and  find 
any  number  cf  reasons  why  the  bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  help  an 
area  in  the  United  States  where  employ- 
ment possibilities  have  been  completely 
exhausted.  In  my  best  judgment,  the 
bill,  as  it  is  written,  will  not  do  that.    I 
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should  like  to  read  from  page  21  of  the 
report,  as  follows: 

REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 

Section  5  of  the  bill  contains  the  defini- 
tions of  redevelopment  areas. 

The  Industrial  redevelopment  areas  are 
tliose  where  there  has  existed  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended pjerlod  of  time.  Areas  must  be  des- 
iRnated  If  they  have  suffered  12  percent  un- 
employment during  the  year  preceding  the 
application,  or  9  percent  unemployment 
during  15  out  of  the  preceding  18  months, 
or  6  percent  unemployment  during  18  out 
Oi  the  preceding  24  months.  In  addition, 
an  area  which  has  suffered  15  percent  un- 
employment during  the  preceding  6  months 
may  be  designated  If  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  principal  causes  of  the  un- 
employment are  not  temporary   In   nature. 

The  definition  Is  Intended  to  direct  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  to  those  Industrial  areas 
which  are  suffering  from  unusual  chronic 
problems — 

No  one  can  administer  the  clause  I 
have  Just  read.  The  fluctuation  in  em- 
ployment from  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  administer  that  sort  of  statute. 
It  cannot  be  administered.  By  the  time 
the  administrator  gets  around  to  doing 
something,  the  city  or  community  itself 
may  have  found  new  ways  and  means  for 
providing  employment.  Tlien  what  is 
the  administrator  going  to  do?  Is  he  go- 
ing to  back  up,  or  is  he  going  to  spend 
Federal  money  even  though  the  com- 
munity has  corrected  its  deficiency  in 
employment? 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  but  my  best  judgment  is 
that  we  cannot  accomplish  it  witli  the 
bill  before  us. 

By  turning  the  administration  of  the 
act  over  to  the  Hou'^ing  Authority,  in 
view  of  all  the  other  features  of  tlie  bill 
which  have  to  do  with  community  facil- 
ities, tlie  granting  of  money,  and  so  forth, 
all  we  are  doino;  is  estabH.«:hing  a  bureauc- 
racy and  a  new  socialistic  a?;ency  to 
spend  Federal  money.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing,  because  we  are  covering  rural 
areas  and  every  kind  of  area  in  the 
United  States  which  at  some  time  or 
another  hcis  12  percent  unemployment. 
It  would  not  be  a  workable  law. 

We  are  entering  a  new  field,  and  be- 
fore we  enter  it,  we  should  stop,  look, 
tiiink.  and  listen. 

If  we  pass  tlie  pending  bill — alon':  with 
all  the  other  schemes  that  are  before 
us — one  of  these  days  we  may  find  that 
we  have  completely  killed  the  initiative 
of  the  local  people  in  this  country.  The 
problem  we  are  talking  about  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  solved  by  the  local 
communities  and  the  States,  with  one 
exception.  I  ko  along  with  that  excep- 
tion. I  should  like  to  help  write  a  bill 
that  would  accompli'h  the  objective  of 
that  exception.  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine  has  in  mind, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors have  in  mind.  That  exception  is 
this:  If  a  town  or  city  has  one  factory, 
and  only  one  factory,  and  that  factory 
closes  down  permanently,  through  no 
f'-iult  of  the  local  people,  and  a  situation 
develops  which  becomes  permanent,  and 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  going  to  be  per- 
manent, and  ail  means  of  employment 


are  gone,  some  sort  of  legislation  to  help 
that  kind  of  situation  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mf.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  The  pending  bill 
goes  far  beyond  that.  The  bill  covers 
every  town,  hamlet,  and  city  in  the 
United  States  if  12  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  such  a  community  are  unemployed 
for  a  period  of  a  certain  number  of 
months;  then  it  goes  down.  Let  me  read 
further,  from  page  27  of  the  report. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine.    The  report  states: 

VOCATIONAI.   TRAINING    AND   TRAINING    PAYMENTS 

In  areas  where  the  principal  Industry  has 
left  or  Is  obsolete,  or  where  the  area  never 
reached  an  advance  state  of  development,  it 
will  be  Important  to  provide  vocational 
training  and  retraining  for  the  people  of  the 
area.  Developing  new  Industries  In  the  area 
will  acccmpUsh  little,  and  will.  In  fact,  be 
impossible,  unless  t.he  available  labdr  can 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Industry.  According- 
ly, the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  determine  the  needs  of  the  area 
fur  vocational  training  and  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  existing  State  and  local 
agencies  to  make  these  services  available  to 
the  area.  And  In  areas  where  additional 
facilities  are  needed,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  to  provide  as- 
sistance. Including  financial  asslstanc* 
where  necessary,  to  the  appropriate  Slate 
vocational  educational  nfcncles  or  thn  unh 
educational  Institutions  if  the  Slate  agency 
Is  unable  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  enable  unemt^loyed  persons  to 
get  the  benefits  of  this  trainlnf?  the  bill  al.'o 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  mny 
make  weekly  retraining  payments,  throiign 
St.ile  agencies,  to  unemployed  persons  in 
the  redevelopment  areas,  of  13  weeks  at  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  cc  mpen.«atlon 
rate  In  that  State,  but  limited  to  those  net 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  why  say  that  town  X, 
whicli  may  temporarily  have  12  percent 
un:mnloyment  is  entitled  to  help,  but 
that  town  Y,  perhaps  5  miles  away, 
wiiich  has  only  11  percent,  is  not  en- 
titled to  such  liclp?  How  is  anyone  to 
administer  a  law  of  that  kind?  VVlnt  is 
fair  about  it?  Why  discriminate?  Why 
not  send  the  bill  back  to  committee? 
Why  not  let  the  committee  work  out  a 
plan  to  take  care  of  .■situations  in  which 
it  is  definitely  known  that  unemploy- 
ment is  permanent,  due  to  the  fact  that 
job  opportunities  have  completely  evap- 
orated from  the  community''  I  would 
support  that  kind  of  bill.  However,  the 
pending  bill  does  not  do  that.  The  bill 
covers  community  facilities,  and  it  cov- 
ers grants  and  loans.  All  the  bill  would 
d"),  as  it  is  written  at  the  moment,  would 
be  to  take  employment  from  one  section 
of  the  Nation  and  put  it  somewhere  else, 
and  thereby  throw  people  out  of  work, 
by  transferring  a  factory,  for  example. 
1  hat  is  my  honest  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  .should  make 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  but  it 
certainly  ouuht  to  be  recommitted,  to 
make  it  apply  exclusively  to  the  situa- 
tion I  have  outlined,  and  not  go  any 
further  than  that — namely,  to  help  a 
community  when  It  has  definitely  been 
established    without    any   question    that 


employment  means  have  completely 
evaporated. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wi.sh  to  delay  the  Senate  any  longer,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  ready  to  vote  on 
the  bill.  However,  I  note  that  the  bill, 
S.  2892.  introduced  on  January  9.  1956. 
contains  many  features  that  are  identical 
with  those  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
My  distinguished  colleaj^ue  and  leader 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency was  a  cospon.'-or  of  that  measure 
2  years  and  5  months  ano  I  can  a.s.'ure 
Senators  that  the  situation  today  Ls 
much  worse  in  tho.se  communities  than 
it  was  2  years  and  5  months  ago. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  100 
percent  correct.  I  made  a  ml.stake  then, 
but  I  will  not  make  the  same  mi-^take 
today.  I  have  liad  a  chance  to  think 
about  the  matter.  I  had  in  mind  at  that 
time  that  a  bill  would  be  pa.'^.^ed  along 
the  lines  I  have  just  dl.scu.s~ed;  that  Is.  a 
bill  which  would  be  limited  to  communi- 
ties or  cities  where  it  is  definitely  proved, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  unem- 
ployment is  permanent,  and  that  there 
is  no  possibility  for  a  person  to  secure  a 
job.  I  will  go  along  with  that  kind  of 
bill.  But  £o  long  as  the  bill  provides 
money  and  grant.-,  and  loans  for  all  sorts 
of  community  facilities,  nothing  will  be 
accomplished.  All  that  will  be  done  will 
be  to  fool  the  people. 

We  are  considerin.-?  a  bill  which  it  \% 
said  will  provide  employment  and  make 
Job.s.    It  will  not  do  that. 

I  think  I  am  aware  that  most  Senators 
have  made  up  tiieir  minds  to  pass  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  shall  vote 
atrainst  it.  But  if  the  bill  shall  be  passed. 
I  hope  that  v  hen  it  goes  to  the  House,  the 
IIou.se  will  correct  it.  so  that  it  will  ac- 
complish what  I  ha\e  been  talking 
about.  If  the  House  will  do  that,  we 
may  then  have  a  law  which  will  do  some 
good  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  it  l.s  .•Jimply  a 
scheme  to  create  another  agency  under 
the  Housing  Authority  Imagine  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  bill  of  this  sort,  which 
is  designed  to  create  jobs,  being  placed 
under  the  Housing  Authority.  This  is 
simply  anotl  er  way  of  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  fooling  the  people. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  will  not  do 
any  good,  but  a  good  bill  could  be  made 
of  it. 

I  hope  thnt  when  the  bill  get.>^  to  the 
Hou.'e.  the  House  will  write  into  it  pro- 
vi.'^ions  which  will  accompli.sh  what  I 
know  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  and 
other  able  Senators  would  like  to  .see 
done,  namely,  have  a  law  which  will  be 
of  help  to  specific  communities  wliich  no 
longer  have  job  po.ssibilities, 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thi.s  point  in  tlie  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  concerninc  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  jKNNcm 
This  is  the  WPA  all  over  again.  If  you 
look  at  the  debate  on  appropriations  for  1936 
or  1937  you  will  find  the  same  sad  stories  of 
the  cutover  areris  of  Michigan,  the  depressed 
textile    industry    of    New   England,    and    the 
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low  Income  of  sharecropper  families  In 
rural  areas  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  WPA  writers  painted  glowing  pictures 
of  how  If  only  they  had  money  enough  they 
could  whisk  away  with  their  wands  these 
pictures  of  misery  and  replace  them  with 
happy  and  contented  people  who  bad  no 
economic  problems  to  bother  them. 

The  WPA  was  given  the  money  again  and 
again.  It  was  given  dollars  that  were  each 
worth  100  cents,  something  we  will  never  see 
again. 

We  are  still  paying  Interest  every  year  for 
the  money  we  gave  the  WPA  20  years  ago  to 
end  forever  the  problems  of  the  cutover  areas 
of  Michigan,  the  depressed  textile  Industry 
of  New  England,  low  Income  In  the  rural 
areas  In  the  South,  and  In  the  mining  vil- 
lages of  the  coal-mine  area. 

Why  did  the  WPA  not  cure  the  evils  they 
de»crlt»ed  so  vividly?  TTie  answer  Is  that 
you  cannot  create  sound  economic  conditions 
by  welfare  remedies.  It  never  has  been  pos- 
sible and  it  never  will.  The  grreat  Industrial 
economies  of  England,  the  United  States. 
and  Oermany  were  not  created  by  welfare 
methods   but    by   sound   economic    methods. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
warm  heart  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but 
I  sometimes  have  to  disagree  with  his  Judg- 
ments, though  his  knowledge  of  economics 
is  far  at>ove  mine  He  tells  us  sadly  that  the 
people  of  these  backward  areas  of  our  coun- 
try do  not  have  the  money  to  supply  the 
Investment  capital  for  new  Industries.  But 
did  the  people  of  Canada  supply  the  invest- 
ment capital  for  Colonel  McCormlck's  vast 
papermlU  operation?  Did  they  supply  the 
working  capital  for  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  Canada?  Did  they  supply  the  capital  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad?  Did  the 
bard-worklng  people  of  the  mountain  States 
supply  the  capital  that  made  It  possible  to 
unite  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  with  a  golden  spike  and  give  the 
country  a  transcontinental  railroad  system? 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
the  answer  as  well  as  I  do  or  t>etter.  He 
knows  Industry  will  come  Into  these  areas 
When  It  Is  economic  for  them  to  do  so.  If 
they  stay  out.  It  Is  t>ecause  for  one  reason 
or  another  that  Is  not  the  economic  place 
for  such  Industry. 

Do  we  have  here  a  plan  which  contains 
within  it  the  germ  of  even  more  centralized 
Government  control  of  the  location  of  In- 
dustry then  we  have  now  In  our  vast  ex- 
penditures for  military  and  other  public 
projects? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  the  floor  in  support  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  8.  3683.  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  with  its  distin- 
guished authors,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Payne). 

I  cosponsored  a  similar  bill,  8.  964, 
earlier  In  this  session,  and  another,  S. 
2663.  In  the  84th  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  to  aid 
certain  areas  to  return  to  prosperity  is 
as  strong  as  It  ever  was.  We  should  not 
allow  our  concern  with  economic  condi- 
tions generally  In  this  country  to  blind  us 
to  the  more  severe  and  more  long-range 
problems  of  certain  areas.     Of  course,  we 


must  proceed  with  broader  measures  to 
restore  growth  in  our  national  income. 
But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  such  measures 
will  not  solve  the  problems  which  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  seeks  to  reach. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  even  when  the  general  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  was  good,  when  pro- 
duction and  employment  over  the  coun- 
try was  increasing — even  then  certain 
blighted  areas  were  stagnant  or  declin- 
ing. The  p>eople  in  those  areas  were  not 
sharing  in  the  general  well-being.  Spe- 
cial action  was  needed  at  that  time  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  plight  of  these  areas  now 
has  been  clouded  by  the  general  reces- 
sion. But  we  should  not  for  this  reason 
fail  to  recognize  the  essentially  diflPerent 
nature  of  the  sickness  that  afflicts  them. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  can  be  drawn  from 
bodily  health.  If  a  person  is  suffering  a 
general  letdown,  a  slowing  down  of  his 
activities,  the  doctor  may  prescribe  a 
tonic — or.  more  likely  today,  a  dose  of 
high-potency  vitamins.  This  shot  in  the 
arm.  if  administered  properly  and  in  good 
time,  should  take  away  the  patient's 
sluggishness  and  put  him  back  in  good 
health,  making  him  the  vigorous  and 
happy  producer  that  he  wants  to  be. 

But  if  there  is  something  more  funda- 
mentally wTong  with  him.  some  more 
radical,  more  p>ersistent,  and  more  local- 
ized source  of  trouble,  he  needs  a  differ- 
ent cure.  A  general  shot  of  vitamins  is 
not  gomg  to  aid  the  patient  with  a  i>an- 
creas  or  a  kidney  that  has  failed  to  ftmc- 
tion.  He  is  going  to  require  direct  and 
concentrated  medication  in  order  to 
brmg  about  his  recovery.  Lack  of 
prompt  action  will  result  m  lingering 
and  progressmg  degeneration. 

Just  so  are  the  areas  which  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  reach.  Through  changes 
in  the  economy  certain  parts  of  this 
coimtry  have  dwmdled  in  their  capacity 
to  provide  an  adequate  employment  op- 
portunity. The  p>eople  who  live  there 
are  confronted  with  two  alternatives: 
They  can  stay  with  their  homes  and 
communities  and  sink  into  an  ever-lower 
standard  of  living,  with  its  attendant 
rise  in  the  social  costs  of  decaymg  com- 
munities, or  they  can  pull  up  their  stakes 
and  migrate  somewhere  else,  leaving 
their  unused  commimity  facilities  to  de- 
preciate. 

At  least,  up  until  recently,  these  p>eo- 
ple  had  this  second  alternative.  Now 
with  economic  recession  becoming  quite 
general,  there  is  no  place  to  migrate  to 
with  any  better  opportimities.  In  fact, 
people,  who  left  earlier  seekmg  jobs,  have 
had  to  return  to  those  who  stayed  be- 
hind, further  burdenmg  these  under- 
privileged families  and  communities. 

Mr.  President,  others  of  my  colleagues 
have  discussed  the  general  merits  and 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  sound  thought  and  de- 
tailed study  given  to  this  measure  by  the 
committee. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
conditions  in  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota that  could  be  remedied  by  a  meas- 
ure such  as  this  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

First  of  all.  let  me  speak  of  the  de- 
pressed  rural   areas  of   my    State — the 


cutover,  poor-soil  area  in  the  northern 
half  of  Minnesota.  This  is  the  part  of 
my  State  that  has  been  chronically  de- 
pressed for  many  years.  Population 
figures  graphically  show  the  effects. 
Almost  half  of  the  people  leaving  the 
State  since  1950,  left  from  this  northern 
area,  although  this  area  comprises  far 
less  than  half  of  the  total  State  popula- 
tion. Lately,  Mmnesota  has  been  gain- 
ing total  population,  but  the  northern 
counties  continue  to  show  a  decline. 

Expansion  of  employment  is  the  only 
hope  for  this  area.  And  this  is  not  a 
groundless  dream.  Such  industries  as 
potato -processing  plants,  potato  seed 
stock-distribution  plants,  grain-process- 
ing plants,  and  flax  straw  plants  would 
fit  m  with  the  agriculture  of  the  area. 
There  are  numerous  possibilities  for 
small  wood-working  plants  and  larger 
wood-processing  plants  to  take  advan- 
tage of  another  natural  resource.  In 
every  case,  what  has  handicapped  devel- 
opment of  these  and  similar  industries 
is  lack  of  capital.  Local  capital  has 
been  depleted  m  these  areas  to  the  pwint 
where  the  average  businessman  can 
hardly  continue  to  stay  in  business. 
Much  less,  then,  are  the  possibiUties  of 
flndmg  capital  for  new  industries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  communities  are 
imable  to  provide  the  public  facilities 
necessary  for  industrial  expansion,  such 
as  water  purification  plants,  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  and  for  industrial  develop- 
ment generally.  This  is  true  because  of 
the  low  tax  base  initially,  and  because  of 
the  disproportionate  share  of  existing 
public  funds  now  required  for  welfare 
measures  to  handle  the  social  conditions 
caused  by  the  chronic  depression.  The 
only  hope  to  break  this  vicious  cycle,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  for  us  to  pass  a  bill  like 
S.  3683,  which  would  provide  the  capital 
for  industrial  development. 

Another  seriotis  problem  in  Minne- 
sota which  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
wotild  reach  is  that  of  the  Indians.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  recently  engaged 
in  a  detailed  survey  of  our  Indian  prob- 
lem. We  now  have  the  information  and 
proF>osals  for  development  of  projects  to 
rehabilitate  the  areas  of  the  State  where 
the  Indian  lives.  These  studies  show 
that  if  funds  could  be  provided,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  we  could  work 
wonders  in  removing  this  shameful  bUght 
from  a  whole  group  of  i>eople  we  have 
neglected.  We  have  talked  for  years  of 
integrating  the  Indian  into  contempo- 
rary American  civilization,  yet  we  have 
heretofore  not  taken  any  imaginative 
action  to  provide  him  with  the  where- 
withal to  accomplish  it. 

The  prospects  for  Indian-operated 
industries  is  amazing.  For  example,  a 
maple  sugar  industry  among  the  Indians 
in  the  maple  areas  could  make  them  self- 
sustaining.  Parching  and  processing 
plans  for  wild  rice  would  bring  in  much 
income  through  an  activity  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  Indians.  In  other  areas, 
plants  for  the  production  of  wood  prod- 
ucts and  sawmill  operations,  as  well  as 
charcoal-burning  facilities,  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  only  reason  that  these 
industries  are  not  already  operating  is 
lack  of  capital  fimds.  The  bill  presently 
before  us  would  remedy  this  lack. 
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Tlie  other  serious  cause  of  chronic  dis- 
tress in  Minnesota  is  seasonal  industry. 
Iron  ore  shipment  is  seasonal.  Tomist 
business  is  seasonal.  Sugar  beet  process-  ' 
ing  is  seasonal.  Thus  the  workers  in 
these  and  other  industries  enjoy  brief 
periods  of  activity  and  relative  prosper- 
ity, and  then  they  must  look  for  other 
work,  or  merely  subsist  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Many  of  these  communities  really 
need  an  industrial  plant  that  would 
lend  some  stability  to  the  employment 
situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grieved  to  note 
the  tenor  of  some  of  the  arguments 
against  this  bill — the  charges  of  favorit- 
ism to  certain  localities  who  have  not 
fared  well — the  fears  of  industry  raiding 
of  one  section  by  another.  To  me.  the 
bill  seems  to  be  so  drawn  as  to  insure 
the  utmost  in  beneficial  effects  and  to 
avoid  all  foreseeable  harmful  results. 
Sound  financing  through  revolving 
funds,  the  proscriptions  against  raiding, 
the  requirement  of  local  participation  in 
financing  and  planning,  tlie  practical  ad- 
ministration arrangements — all  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  practical,  sound  legisla- 
tion. All  legislation  is  aimed  at  particu- 
lar proWems.  None  purports  to  be  a 
panacea.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  this 
wise  step  forward  to  adva,nce  our  general 
prosperity  and  human  welfare  by  dealing 
realistically  and  vigorously  with  this  spe- 
cial problem  which  we  have  ignored  for 
so  long.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
S.  3683.  It  is  a  good,  sound,  and  con- 
structive measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
On  this  question,  the  jeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BRICKER  (when  his  name  wa.s 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pah- 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ives  1 .  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  peimitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  'nay.*'     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  "yea."  Lf  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  For  that 
reason  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  fwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  paii-  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible!.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  Were  I  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
tl^e  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BieleI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan  I,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
toreI are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Chavez! 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  1.  If  present  and 
voting  the   Senator   from   New   Mcxico 


would  vote  "yea"  and  Uie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucH£L]  are  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders  1  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  detained  on  official  business  and 
his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bricker]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 46 


Aiken 

AUolt 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Bt'iiU 

Carroll 

Case.  N   J. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

DirKsen 

Douglas 

Gore 

Green 

Hnyden 

Henalngs 


Bennett 

Bridge* 

Buah 

Butler 

Byrd 

Canehftrt 

Carlaon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshftk 

El  lender 

Freur 


Elb!e 
Bricker 

Case.  8    Dak 
Chavei! 

Easthi  lid 


Hill 

Hoblltzell 

Humphrey 

JaclcsoD 

JaTils 


Morton 

Murray 

Neub»'rger 

O'Mahoney 

Payne 


Johnson.  Trif.  Potter 

John»rron.  8  C.  Proxmire 

Kefmiiver  Reveroomb 

Kennedy  Smith.  Maine 

Kerr  Sparkman 

Lnnger  Symington 

Magiuison  Thye 

Minefield  Yarborough 

M(  Nuniara  Young 
Monroney 
Morse 

NAYS— 36 

Fulbr'ght  Mundt 

Ool*water  P\irtell 

Hlckenloopr-r  Roberteon 

Holland  Russell 

Hr\iska  Saltoustall 

Jenner  Schoeppel 

Knowland  Smith  N.J. 

Lausche  Htennin 

Muloiie  T.ilmadge 

Murtin,  Iowa  Thurmond 

Martin.  Pa.  Watklns 

MwCieUaa  WUUains 


NOT  vonNa~i4 


EU-vln 

Flanders 

Ives 

Jrrrd^n 

Kuchel 


Long 

Patikore 

.Sin.ilhcrs 

Wiley 


So  the  bin  (S.  3683)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  be  cited  aa 
the   "Area   Redevelopment  Act." 

DECLJkRATICN    Of    PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congresa  declares  that  the 
maintenance  uf  the  national  economy  at  a 
hlqh  level  Is  vital  to  the  be.«;t  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  com- 
munities are  suffering  stibstantlal  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hcirdbhlp  to  many  Indi- 
viduals and  their  families  and  detract  from 
the  national  welfare  by  wa.stlng  vital  human 
resources;  that  to  overcome  this  problem  the 
Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
the  States,  should  help  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  xinemployment  and  xinder- 
employment  to  take  effective  steps  In  plan- 
ning and  flnnnclng  their  economic  redevelop- 
ment; that  Federal  assistance  to  communi- 
ties. Industries,  enterprises,  and  Incllvlduals 
In  areas  needing  redevelopment  should  en- 
able such  areas  to  achieve  lasting  Improve- 
ment and  enhance  the  domestic  prosperity 
by  the  establishment  of  stable  and  diversi- 
fied local  economies;  and  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities should  be  created  by  developing  and 
expanding  new  and  existing  facilities  and 
resources  without  substantially  reducing  em- 
ployment In  other  areas  of  the  United  Slates. 


AJtEA  RTDEVKLOrMENT  ADHtlXlSTRATIOI* 

Sec  3.  To  assist  areas  In  the  United  States 
<iesignated  hereinafter  a«  redeveUipme  1 1 1 
areas,  there  Is  hereby  created,  as  a  constit- 
uent agency  of  the  Housing  and  Uonw 
FlnaiKie  Agency,  an  agency  to  be  known  an 
the  "Are*  Rodevelopinent  AdmlnUtr»tioa" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admlmstra- 
tioii").  The  Administration  shiUl  be  beaded 
by  an  Area  Itedevelc  pracnt  Commissioner 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  •Commis- 
Klnner")  who  shall  be  sppolnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  conripensation 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  received  by  the  heads 
of  Other  oonsutuent  agencies  of  t^  Housmg 
and  Home  Pmance  Ai^eney. 

AB\TSO«T     BOARD 

Sec.  4  (a)  To  advise  the  CommUsloner  In 
the  performance  of  functioivs  authorized  by 
this  act.  there  is  auUiurlzed  lo  be  created  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Advisory  Board  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Bojird').  which 
slvall  consist  of  the  fuUuwlng  members,  ail 
ex  ofBclo:  The  Conunl.ssloner  as  Chairman; 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Cuniraerce. 
E>efense;  Health.  EUucutiun.  and  Welfare; 
Interior,  Labor,  and  Tretisury;  the  Adminis- 
trators of  the  General  Servues  AUxninlstra- 
tion;  HuusUig  and  Hume  Finance  Agency,  and 
Small  Business  AdmluistraUon,  and  tlte  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobil  illation. 

The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  in- 
vite the  (Mrtlclputlon  of  omclals  of  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  Interested 
in  the  funittons  herein  authorized.  ICach 
member  of  the  BiMrd  nii<y  designs te  an  oAcer 
of  his  agency  to  act  fur  hun  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  a"jr  matter  there 
con.'tldered. 

(b)  The  Comm  las  loner  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  <>n  Are* 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of  IS 
members  and  which  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  (tf  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture, and  the  public  in  general.  Frtin 
the  members  ap|X)inted  to  fctich  cocnmittce 
the  Commissioner  shall  designste  a  chair- 
man. Such  committee,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  mske  recommendations  to  the 
Commi'.sioner  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of 
his  duties  under  this  act  Such  committee 
shall  hold  iK>t  leas  than  two  meetings  during 
each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Cumralssloner  U  authortred  from 
time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  various  pfU'tles 
In  Interest  from  any  Industry  In  which  em- 
ployment has  dropped  subrtnntlnlly  over  an 
ejctended  period  of  years  and  which  In  con- 
sequence has  been  a  primary  source  of  high 
levels  of  unempU)yment  In  several  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner  as  rederelop- 
mcnt  ore.is.  The  C^>mml.'sl(jner  may  slso 
call  upon  representatives  of  interested  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  agencies,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  transportation 
and  other  IndiLstrles.  to  participate  In  any 
conference  convened  under  authority  of  this 
subsection  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  participation  would  contribute  to  a 
solution  of  tlie  problems  creating  such  un- 
employment. The  reprcsen  til  lives  at  any 
such  conference  sliall  consider  with  and 
may  recommend  to  the  CoramUbloner  plaiis 
and  pm^ama  to  further  the  objectives  of 
this  act  with  special  reference  to  the  Indus- 
try with  respect  to  which  the  conference 
was  convened. 

ara>rvrix>PMrTtfT  arhas 

Pec  5.  in)  The  Comm!«»1oner  shaTI  deslp- 
nate  as  "Induetrlnl  redeveUipment  areas" 
those  Industrial  areas  within  the  United 
Stales  in  which  he  deternUnes  that  there 
has  existed  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Ihexe  UuiU  be  Included  kmon<{  the  areas  so 
designated    any     UiUustrial    area    In    which 


there  has  existed  unemployment  of  not  less 
than  ( 1 )  la  percent  of  the  Ubor  force  during 
the  la-month  period  lminedl*tely  preceding 
the  date  on  which  *n  Application  for  aaslat- 
ance  U  noade  under  this  act.  {2)  9  percent  at 
the  labor  force  during  at  least  15  months  of 
the  18- month  period  immediately  preceding 
such  date,  or  (3)  6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
during  at  least  18  months  of  the  a4-month 
period  Immediately  preceding  such  date. 
Any  Industrial  area  In  which  there  has 
existed  unemployment  of  not  less  than  16 
percent  of  the  labor  force  during  the  8- 
month  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  application  for  assistance  Is 
made  under  this  act  may  be  designated  as 
an  Industrial  redevelopment  area  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  principal 
causes  of  such  unemployment  are  not  tem- 
porary in  nature. 

(b)  TTie  Commissioner  shall  also  desig- 
nate as  "rural  redevelopment  areas"  those 
rural  areas  within  the  United  Stales  (not 
exceeding  at  any  time  300  counties 
in  the  United  States)  In  which  he  de- 
termines that  there  exist  the  largest  number 
and  percentage  of  low-Income  families,  and 

*  condition  of  sut>8tantlal  and  persistent 
unemployment  or  underemployment.  In 
making  the  designations  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  number 
of  low-Income  farm  families  In  the  various 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
portion that  such  low-Income  families  are 
to  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of  such 
areas,  the  relationship  of  the  Income  levels 
of  the  families  In  each  such  area  to  the 
general  levels  of  Income  In  the  United 
States,  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment oppoitunltles  In  each  such  area,  and 
the  availability  of  manpower  In  each  such 
area  for  supplemental  employment. 

(c)  In  making  the  determinations  pro- 
rlded  for  In  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  guided,  but  not  conclusively  gov- 
erned, by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  In- 
formation and  data  collected  or  compiled. 
by  (1)  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government,  (2) 
States  and  local  governments,  (3)  univer- 
sities and  land-grant  colleges,  and  (4)  pri- 
vate organizations. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretary  of  I^bor.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  respectively  author- 
ised to  conduct  such  special  studies,  obtain 
such  information,  and  compile  and  furnish 
to  the  Commissioner  such  data  aa  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section.  The  Commissioner 
shall  reimburse,  out  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  the  foregoing  officers  for  any  expendi- 
tures  Incurred   by  them  under   this  section. 

(e)  Am  used  In  this  »ct,  the  term  "rede- 
Telopment  area"  refers  to  any  are*  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  deslgnsted 
by  the  Commissioner  as  *n  industrial  re- 
development area  or  a  nural  redevelopment 
are*,  *nd  may  Include  one  or  more  counties. 
or  one  or  more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of 

*  county  or  municipality. 

LOANS     AND     PA«TTCIPATIONB 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (Including  Immediate 
participations  therein)  to  aid  In  financing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  (Including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment) for  Industrial  usage,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  factory  buildings,  for  re- 
habilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  any  existing  build- 
ings for  Industrial  use.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  extended  for  working 


capital,  or  to  *88lst  establishments  relocat- 
ing from  one  are*  to  another  when  such 
*a8lst*nce  will  result  in  subst*nti*l  detri- 
ment to  the  *re*  of  original  location  by 
increasing  unemployment. 

(b)  Financial  assist*nce  under  this  section 
sh*ll  be  on  such  terms  *nd  conditions  as  the 
Gonunissloner  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
pai-tlclpatlons  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  In  Indostrlal  redevelopment  areas 
nhall  not  exceed  $100  million,  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  81(X)  million; 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public  (Includ- 
ing Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or  In- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

(3)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied lor  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(4)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  It  is 
determined  that  an  Immediate  participation 
Is  not  available: 

{ft)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  Is  determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repajmient; 

(6)  Subject  to  section  12  (6)  of  this  act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  40  years  and  no  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness maturing  more  than  40  years 
from  date  of  purchase  may  be  purchased 
hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  re- 
strictions on  maturities  shall  not  *pply  to 
securities  or  obligations  received  by  the 
Commissioner  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy 
or  equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor 
In  other  proceedings  attendant  upon  insol- 
vency of  the  obligor,  or  if  extension  or  re- 
newal for  additional  periods,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  a  total  of  10  years,  will  aid  In  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such 
evidence  of  Indebtedness; 

(7)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by 
the  Commissioner  on  funds  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided 
In  section  9  of  this  act,  plus  one -quarter  of  1 
percent  per  annum: 

(8)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  66 
percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities 
(Including  machinery  and  equipment),  and 
of  constructing,  altering,  converting,  re- 
habilitating, or  enlarging  the  building  or 
buildings  of  the  particular  project  and  shall, 
among  others,  be  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufllclent  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  That  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
such  aggTi^ate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  conununlty  or 
area  org<uilzatlon,  as  equity  capital  or  as 
a  loan. 

(C)  That  in  extending  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  with  respect  to  an 
indiutrlal  redevelopment  area,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  that  not  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  loan  is  made  shall  be  supplied 
by  nongovernmental  sources. 


(D)  That  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
extended  tmder  this  section  in  connection 
wrlth  a  particular  project  shall  be  repayable 
only  after  other  loans  made  in  connection 
with  such  project  and  in  accordance  with 
this  section  have  been  repaid  In  full.  If 
any  Federal  financial  assistance  extended 
under  thla  section  is  secured,  its  seciu-lty 
shall  be  subordinate  and  Inferior  to  the  Hen 
or  Hens  sectu-lng  other  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  project. 

(9)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of  the 
area  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof,  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws 
of  the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

(c)  If  there  Is  no  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity In  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  qualified  to  approve  applicants  for 
assistance  under  this  section  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  the  Com- 
missioner shall,  upon  determining  that  any 
area  In  such  State  Is  a  redevelopment  area, 
app>olnt  a  local  redevelopment  committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  "local  com- 
mittee") to  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
seven  residents  of  such  area  who.  as  nearly 
as  possible,  are  representative  of  labor,  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  and  agricultural  groups, 
and  of  the  residents  generally  of  such  area. 
In  appointing  any  such  local  committee,  the 
Commissioner  may  Include  therein  members 
of  any  existing  local  redevelopment  com- 
mittees. Financial  assistance  under  this 
section  in  connection  with  projects  located 
In  a  redevelopment  area,  for  which  a  lcx;al 
committee  has  been  appointed  under  this 
section,  shall  be  extended  only  to  applicants, 
both  private  and  public  (Including  Indian 
tribes),  which  have  been  approved  by  such 
local  committee. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  raised 
under  section  0  of  this  act,  not  more  than 
•100  million  shall  l>e  deposited  In  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  projects  in  indtistrlal  redevelop- 
ment areas,  and  not  more  than  $100  million 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  ptirp>OBe  of  making 
loans  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
projects  in  rural  redevelopment  areas. 

■Lotja*  roa  public  tkctlxtixb 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  organization  or 
association  representing  any  redevelopment 
area  or  part  thereof,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  assist  In  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  or  development  of  land 
for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or 
Improvement  of  public  facilities  within  any 
redevelopment  area,  If  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  will  provide  more  than 
a  temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  In  the  redevelopment 
area  wherein  such  jM-oject  Is,  or  will  be,  lo- 
cated, and  will  tend  to  Improve  the  oppor- 
timltles  In  such  area  for  the  successful 
establishment  or  expansion  of  industrlsa  or 
commercial  plants  or  facilities; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment. 
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(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shtill  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  65  percent  of 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  loan  Is  made.  Subject  to  secUon  13 
(5).  the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan 
shall  be  not  later  than  40  years  after ^he 
date  such  loan  is  made.  Any  such  loan 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  provided  In  section  »  of  thi« 
act,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  percent  per  an- 
U'Um. 

(c)  In  making  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  require  that 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  is 
made  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  (In- 
cluding any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
within  which  such  project  Is  to  be  located 
rs  equity  capital,  or  as  a  loan.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  participation  required 
tuider  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
p.irtlcular  project,  the  Commlfsloner  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State  or  local  government,  and  to  the 
per  capita  Income  of  the  residents  of  the 
redeveloped  area,  within  which  such  project 
is  to  be  located. 

(d)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  particular  project  shall 
be  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made 
In  connection  with  such  project  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  htive  been  repaid 
In  full.  If  any  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  secured.  Its  security  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate and  Inferior  to  the  Hen  or  liens 
securing  other  loans  made  in  connection 
wtih  the  same  project. 

(e)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  raised 
tmder  section  8  of  this  act,  not  more  than 
$100  million  sh&U  be  deposited  in  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of   maldng    loans   under    this   secUon. 

GRANTS  rOR  PtTBLIC  rACii.rnES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  con- 
duct studies  of  needs  In  the  various  redevel- 
opment areas  throughout  the  United  States 
for.  and  the  probable  cost  of.  land  acquisition 
or  development  for  public  faculty  usage,  and 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  useful  public 
facilities  within  such  areas,  and  may  receive 
proposals  from  any  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  Indian  tribe,  or  private  or 
public  organization  or  association  repre- 
senting any  redevelopment  area,  or  part 
thereof,  relating  to  land  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment for  public  facility  usage,  and  the 
constrtrctlon.  rehabilitation,  alteration,  ex- 
pansion, or  improvement  of  ptiblic  facilities 
within  any  such  area.  Any  such  proposal 
shall  contain  plans  showing  the  project  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken,  the  cost  thereof. 
and  the  contributions  proposed  to  be  made 
to  such  cost  by  the  euU ty  making  the 
proposal.  The  CanuuisskMi«r,  In  consulta- 
tion with  such  entity.  Is  authorised  to 
modify  all  or  any  part  of  such  proposal. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
posal received  by  him  under  this  section, 
may  make  grants  to  any  State,  or  political 
subdlylslon  thereof.  Indian  tribe,  or  private 
or  public  organisation  or  association  repre- 
senting any  redevelopment  area,  or  part 
thereof,  for  laiid  acquisition  or  development 
for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansitjn.  or 
Improvement  of  public  facilities  within  a 
redevelopment   area,  if   he   finds   that — 

( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  Is,  or  will  be.  located, 
and  will  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities 
in  such  area  for  the  successful  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  Indtistrlal  or  commer- 
cial plants  or  facilities; 

(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pnv 
poses  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 


for  which  such  grant  te  requested  In  pro- 
portion to  its  abUlty  so  to  contribute:  and 
(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  In  which  it  Is,  or 
will  be.  located,  and  there  Is  little  proba- 
bility that  such  project  can  \>e  undertaken 
without  the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this 
section. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed 
the  dtflerence  between  the  funds  which  can 
be  practicably  obtained  from  other  sources 
(Including  a  lonn  under  sec.  7  of  this  act> 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  Is 
necessary   to  In.sure   the  completion   thereof 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  carrying  out 
of  projects  with  respect  to  which  grants 
are  mp.de  under  tlils  section  so  as  to  In- 
sure that  Federal  fvmds  are  not  wasted  or 
dissipated. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $75  million  annu- 
ally for  the  pvupose  of  making  grants  under 
this  section. 

FVNDS      FOR      LOANS 

Sec.  9.  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under 
this  act.  the  Commissioner  may,  with  the 
apprcn'al  of  the  President,  issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  n<Jte8  and  ob- 
ligations for  pvirchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$300  million.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  be  in  such  f(jrnis  and  denomina- 
tions, ha\e  such  maturities,  and  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comnylssloner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
shall  bear  Interert  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretnry  of  the  Treasury,  but  such  rule 
shall  not  be  prenter  than  the  current  average 
yields  on  outstauding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  nf  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  issued  under 
this  section  and  for  such  purpose  is  author- 
ized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
Iiroceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Ul)erty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secur- 
ities may  be  issued  under  such  act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  thU  section.  All  redemp- 
tions, ptu-chases.  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  .such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  treated  In  every  respect  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

iNroaMATioi* 
Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  aid  rede- 
velopment arects  by  furnishing  to  Interested 
individuals,  communities.  Industries,  and 
enterprises  within  such  areas  any  assist- 
ance, technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance,  infor- 
mation, or  advice  which  are  obtainable 
from  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  which  would  be  useful  In  allevi- 
ating condltluiis  of  eju:e£sive  unemployment 
or  underemployment  within  such  areas.  The 
Commissioner  shall  furni&h  the  prociu^- 
ment  dlvlaioas  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  list  containing 
tbe  navies  and  addresses  at  business  firms 
wlilch  are  located  in  redevelopment  areas 
and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment contracts  fur  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the 
supplies  and  services  such  firms  are  engnged 
In  providing. 


TCCHNlCai.  aasisTANCE 
Sec  11  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  act.  Uie  Commissioner  Is  aulborlEed  to 
provide  technical  aaslstanoe  to  nreas  which 
he  lias  designated  as  redeveiopmn  nt  areas  un- 
der this  act.  Such  ast^lanoe  shall  Include 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of.  and  deveUp- 
ing  pi^>tentlalltles  for.  economic  growth  of 
such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vide! by  the  Commissioner  throuph  members 
of  his  staff  or  throuph  the  em|  U^yment  of 
priv.ite  individuals  p.irtnershtps.  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  Into  for  such  purpore. 
Appropriations  are  hereby  autlvorlsed  for  the 
|)ur;)oses  of  this  section  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  tl  500,030  annually. 

rowxRs  or  commissiontx 
Sec.    12    In    performing   his   duties   under 
thU  act,  the  Commissioner  is  au  Jioriaed  to — 

( 1 )  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which  shall 
b?  Judicially  noticed,  and  subjec*.  to  the  cUU 
service  and  classification  laws,  select,  em- 
ploy, appjint,  and  fix  the  com]>eusatlon  of 
such  oiflccrs.  employees.  attori>ey8.  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  i<j  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  ai.d  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Commlssloj»er  UuUl 
determine,  and  pay  the  costs  of  quoilfication 
of  certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

(2)  hold  such  he.u-lngs.  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony. 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency.  l>o.ad.  commis- 
sion, offlce,  independent  estublishment.  or 
InstrumenUllty  Information,  suggesti'uus. 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act:  and  each  dejmit- 
ment.  bureau,  agency.  tH>ard.  commission. 
omce,  estubllshmcnt.  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnU.h  such  Inforniatlon.  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commissioner; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  lu 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  sliall 
determine  to  be  retisonable.  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  prci«>erty.  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  ioaiis  made  un- 
der this  act,  and  collect  or  compromise  uU 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  iu 
connection  with  Uie  payment  of  such  loans 
uuUl  such  time  as  such  obligstious  msy  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  iiM  suit  oir 
collection; 

<5>  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  under  this  act,  beyond 
the  periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  in  this 
act.  for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  10 
years.  K  such  extenaion  or  renewal  will  aid 
in  the  orderly  UquldaUon  of  such  loan; 

(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  Improw. 
raodernljse,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  snd 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonsble,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty conveyed  to.  or  otherwise  acquired  by. 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  toaris 
made  under  this  act; 

(7)  pursue  to  flnal  oollectlor.  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  actioo. 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General. 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  uiWer 
this  act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  ob- 
tain deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwiie  la 
the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.  S.  C.  5).  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance 
or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  servloea 
or  supplies  on  account  of  property  obtained 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  result  of  loans 
niade  under  this  act  if  the  premium  therefor 
or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed  11.000. 
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The  power  to  eonvey  and  to  execute.  In  the 
name  of  the  Conunissloner,  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and  satis- 
factions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  written 
instrument  relating  to  real  or  pergonal  prop- 
erty or  any  lntere;,t  therein  acquired  by  the 
Corrunlssloner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  by  sny  officer  or  agent  sppolnted  by 
him  for  that  purpose  without  the  execution 
of  any  express  delegation  of  power  or  |x>wcr 
of  attorney: 

(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  tlve  activi- 
ties authorized  In  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
act : 

(9)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  function*, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procviremeiit  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirsble  in  making,  ser\'lclng.  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  under  this  act; 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  pro\-lslons  of  this  act. 
procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess  of  6 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof.  Including  stenographic 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  In  such  cases  such  service  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  B|td  clas- 
sifications laws.  aiKl.  except  in  the  case  of 
stenographic  reporting  services  by  organi- 
zations, without  regard  to  section  STSf)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  8  C  5):  anj*  In- 
dividual so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  %lb  per  diem.  and. 
while  such  Individual  Is  away  from  nts  name 
or  regular  place  of  tnjslneaa.  he  may  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  exceed  tiS 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subslstenoe  and  other 
expenses;  and 

(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  spf)roprlste  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

terminstion   or  ELicrBTLrrr  rot  nrRTHEX 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  the  Commissioner  sluiU 
determine  that  employment  conditions 
within  any  area  previously  designated  by  him 
as  a  redevelopment  area  have  clianged  to 
such  an  extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer 
eligible  for  such  designation  under  section  6 
of  this  act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be 
granted  under  this  act  with  reaped  to  such 
area  and.  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  such 
area  shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
area:  Profiderf.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  <1 )  prevent  any  such  area  from 
again  t>elng  designated  a  redevelopment  area 
under  section  b  at  this  act  if  the  Oommls- 
sloner  determines  It  to  be  eligible  under  such 
section,  or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  ttndenaklngs  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sioner that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies  as 
a  redevelopment  area.  The  Commissioner 
shall  keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  F^Bderal  Oovernment,  and  Interested  State 
or  local  Agencies,  advl»ed  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  any  area. 

TTRBAN    SENXWAI. 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1949.  as  amended,  is  amencted  t>y  addir^  at 

tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"xNDxrsTaxAi.  axi>B«  ExxirMKNT  sacAS  irima  the 

MMMA  EEPEVBLonmrr  act 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  When  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Oommlseloner  certifies  to  the  Adminis- 
trator ( 1 )  that  any  county,  city,  or  otber 
municipality  <ln  this  section  referred  to  aa 
a  'municipality*)  is  situated  In  an  area  de8> 
l^nated   under   section    5    (a)    of   the    Are« 
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Redevelopment  Act  as  an  Industrial  redevel- 
opment area,  and  (2)  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able proliatalllty  that  with  aaslstanoe  provided 
under  such  act  and  <Xher  undertakings  the 
area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more  than  tem- 
porary Improvement  In  its  economic  devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  In  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Adnunlstrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limita- 
tions of  section  110  (c)  that  the  project  area 
be  clearly  pred<>mlnantly  residential  In  char- 
acter or  that  It  be  redeveloped  for  predomi- 
nantly residential  uses;  but  no  such  afslst- 
ance  shall  ^x  provided  In  any  area  If  such 
Administrator  determines  that  It  will  assist 
In  relocating  business  operauons  from  one 
area  to  another  when  such  assistance  will 
result  In  substantial  detriment  to  tlie  area 
of  original  location  by  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  \x  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  structures  sviitable 
fur  rehablUtatlon  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  Include  provi- 
sions permitting  the  disposition  of  any  land 
In  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corp>oration  for  subsequent  disposi- 
tion as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  pub- 
lic agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the 
tirbsn  renewal  plan:  ProriAcd.  That  any  dis- 
position of  such  land  under  tills  section  sliall 
be  made  at  not  less  than  its  fair  value  for 
uses  In  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan:  And  prmidcd  further,  That  the  pur- 
chasers from  or  lessees  of  such  public  agency 
or  corporation,  and  their  assignees,  shall  be 
required  to  assume  the  obligations  imposed 
under  section  105  (b). 

"(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  eserctoe  the  authority  vested  In 
him  vuider  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  jrroject,  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  &rea  in  which  the  project 
is  '.ocated  may  no  longer  be  an  Industrial 
redevelopment  area  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  " 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  110  (c)  of  such  act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  ""such  projects"  the  following : 
"(including  projects  asBlfittyl  uiKler  section 
112  of  this  title)". 

URBAN    PLANNING   GRANTS 

S«c.  15.  The  secocMl  sentence  of  section  701 
of  the  Uou&inc  Act  of  19M  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  In  clause  (2)  after  the 
words  "decennial  census  which":  "(1)  are 
rttaated  in  areas  designated  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Commissioner  under  section  5 
(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as 
Industrial  redevelopment  areas,  or   (11)". 

VOCATIOIf  AL  TKAtlflMS 

Sec.  16  <a)  The  Secretary  erf  Labor  shall 
determine  tbe  vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  Individuals  residing 
In  redevelopment  areas  and  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Bcoretar^  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  with  existing  State 
and  local  agencies  and  officials  in  cbarge  of 
existing  programs  relating  to  vocational 
training  and  retraining  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  the  facilities  and  sei  vices  of 
such  agencies  are  made  fully  available  to 
such  individuals. 

( b)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  Midlttottal  facilities  or  Mrrices  are 
needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  vocational 


training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  Individ- 
uals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shall  provide  assistance,  including  finan- 
cial assistance  when  necessary,  to  the 
appropriate  State  vocational  educational 
agency  In  the  provision  of  such  additional 
facilities  or  services.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  finds  that 
the  State  vocational  educational  agency 
is  unable  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  needed,  he  ^ay.  after  consultation 
with  such  agency,  provide  for  the  same  by 
agreement  or  contract  with  public  or  privsite 
educational  Institutions:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange  to  provide 
any  necessary  technical  assistance  for  setting 
up  apprenticeship.  Journe\-man.  and  other 
job  training  needed  In  the  locality. 

SETRAIKINC    StTBSISTENCE    PATSIENTS 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  Lalxsr  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  in  which  redevelopment 
areas  are  located  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
ag'ents  of  the  United  States,  to  make  weekly 
retraining  pwyments  to  unemployed  Individ- 
uals residing  within  such  redevelopment 
areas  who  are  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  (either  because  their  unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits  liSve  been 
exhausted  or  because  they  were  not  insured 
for  such  compensation)  and  who  have  been 
certified  by  the  Secrel;^|y  of  Labor  to  be  un- 
dergoing training  tck&lixew  Job,  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 13  weelLS,  ana  the  amounts  of  such 
payments  shall  be  e^ual  to  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  lineimjloyment-oompensation 
payment  payable  infthe  State  m&klng  such 
payments.  J 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Whoe\-er  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  vhoever 
willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by 
renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise, 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution 
of  security  therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Infiuenclng  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner,  or  for  the  pvu-poee  of  obtain- 
ing money,  property,  or  anything  of  value, 
under  this  Act,  shall  l>e  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more   tiian   5   years,  or  tx>th. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  (ca- 
pacity with  the  Commissioner  ( 1 )  embexzles. 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  vlUfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other 
things  of  value,  whether  beloi^lng  to  him 
or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him. 
or  <2)  wiltk  Intent  to  defraud  Uie  Com- 
miasloner  or  any  other  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, or  any  Individual,  or  to  deceive  any 
officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Com- 
missioner, makes  any  false  entry  in  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  without  being  duly  au- 
thorized, draws  any  order  or  issues,  puts 
forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debenture,  bond, 
or  other  obligation,  or  draft,  bill  of  ex- 
change, mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree 
thereof,  or  ii)  with  Intent  to  defraud  par- 
ticipates, shares,  receives  directly  or  in- 
directly any  money,  profit,  property  or 
benefit  through  any  transaction,  loan,  com- 
mission, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Commissioner,  or  (4)  gives  any  unauthor- 
Ixed  Information  concerning  any  future  ac- 
tion or  plan  of  the  Commissioner  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  hav- 
ing Much  Jtnowledge,  Invests  or  speculates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  securities  or 
prcf>erty  of  any  company  or  oorporatloa  re- 
oelvliv  loans  or  other  aaslstanoe  tram  tbe 
Commissioner  shall  be  ptmished  by  a  fine  of 
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not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

niPLOTMENT    or   EXPEDmaS    ANB 
ADMINISTRATIVI   EMPLOTKia 

Sec.  19.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  Act  to  any  busi- 
ness enterprise  unless  the  owners,  partners, 
or  officers  of  such  business  enterprise  ( 1 ) 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  the  names  of 
any  attorneys,  agents,  or  other  persons  en- 
gaged by  or  on  behalf  of  such  business  en- 
terprise for  the  purpose  of  expediting  ap- 
plications made  to  the  Commissioner  for 
assistance  of  any  sort,  and  the  fees  paid  or 
to  be  paid  to  any  such  person;  and  (2) 
execute  an  agreement  binding  any  such  bus- 
iness enterprise  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  any  assistance  Is  rendered  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  such  business  enterprise,  to 
refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office 
or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  profes- 
sional services,  any  person  who,  on  the  date 
such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Commissioner, 
occupying  a  position  or  engaging  In  activities 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  have  deter- 
mined Involve  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

PREVALINO    RATE    OT    W/.GE    AND    40-HOUB    WEEK 

Sec.  20.  The  Commissioner  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  latxarers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  svibcontractors  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  assisted  under 
this  act  (1)  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  no 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  construction  In  the  Im- 
mediate locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
August  30.  1935  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  (2) 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  40  hours 
In  any  1  week  unless  the  employee  receives 
wages  for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the 
hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
I'j  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  21.  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed,  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 3  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  Is  made. 
Such  report  shall  show,  among  other  tlilng.s. 
( 1 )  the  number  and  size  of  Government 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and 
services  placed  with  business  firms  located 
In  redevelopment  areas,  and  (2)  the  amount 
and  duration  of  employment  resulting  from 
such  contracts.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  In  the 
procurement  of  supplies  and  services  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commissioner  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
Of  this  section. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  22.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

use  or  OTHER  rACiLrriEs 
Sec.  23.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  activ- 
ities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  Commissioner 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with 
their  consent,  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
act.     This  act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 


existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  oi  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wa:i  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1498, 
H.  R.  6908,  a  bill  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  hospitalization  of  cer- 
tain veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.  R. 
6908)  to  authorize  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  apreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  f lom  Texas. 

The  motion  v^as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  repoited  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  completed  hearings  on  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  incentives 
for  encouraging  adoption  of  humane 
slaughter  methods  in  this  country.  A 
decision  will  be  reached  soon  in  commit- 
tee on  this  proposed  legislation.  As  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  hopeful  it  can  be  brousht  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  enacted  into  law. 
It  has  already  passed  the  House.  The 
measure  before  the  committee  Is  a  mod- 
erate, compromise  bill,  the  product  of  3 
years  of  study  and  negotiations  between 
all  groups  concerned.  Two  rounds  of 
hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
Congress  and  this  Congress. 

The  position  of  opponents  has  not 
changed  a  bit  from  2  years  ago.    They 


said  then  they  wanted  to  delay  for  a 
little  more  study.  They  say  the  same  to- 
dapr.  They  will  undoubtedly  say  the 
same  2  years  from  now  if  the  decision  is 
put  off  again. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  tK)th  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  Interested  in  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  invite  attention  to  what  the  press  of 
America  is  saying  at>out  the  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  April  29.  along  with 
a  sampling  of  other  recent  editorials  and 
article.s  in  favor  of  humane  slaughter 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  samplings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  Humane  Slauchtcii 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  U  now 
htildtng  hearings  on  legislation  to  encourage 
the  use  of  humane  slaughtering  methods  in 
the  Nation's  meat  processing  Industry.  A 
humane  slaughter  bill  has  already  passed 
the  House,  and  its  supporters  are  hoping 
that  Indifference,  on  the  part  of  some  solons. 
and  outright  opposition,  from  outside  of 
Congress,  will  not  t>og  down  the  legislation 
In  the  Senate. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  Impose 
humane  slaughter  methods  on  the  meat  in- 
dustry: that  probably  is  beyond  both  the 
authority  and  the  province  of  Congress.  But 
by  restricting  the  purchase  of  meat  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  Ui  that  produced  by  plants  using 
humane  slaughter  methods  it  would  glre 
meat  processors  an  added  Incentive  to  adopt 
such  methods. 

For  there  already  are  some  Incentives:  com- 
panies which  use  such  methods,  as  the  Hor- 
mel  Co.  In  Austin.  Minn  ,  report  decreased 
labor  costs:  and  a  University  of  Minnesota 
report  says  the  violence  of  prevalUnf;  brutal 
methods  of  slaughtering  annually  results  in 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to  meat. 

Brutality,  even  when  it  Is  only  practiced 
agiiinst  dumb  animals,  brutalizes  the  spirit. 
If  the  present  unnecessary  cruelty  which 
characterizes  too  much  of  our  meat  process- 
ing industry  can  eventually  be  eliminated, 
our  nonvegotarlan  consciences  may  rest 
somewhat  easier. 


A  Sampi-ino  or  Receipt  Editorials  and 
Articles  in  Favor  or  Humane  Slauchtes 
Legislation 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  June  aO. 
1957:  "The  calves  are  whisked  onto  m  shack- 
ling wheel  and  hung  up.  as  many  as  30  at 
a  time.  When  the  kill  crew  Is  small,  calves 
hang  up  by  tiie  rear  foot  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  while  the  rack  is  loaded.  Then 
they  are  stuck.  Some  were  still  bawling  6 
minutes  after  the  first  rush  oX  blood.  It  was 
noted  " 

The  Washington  (D.  C  )  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  June  28.  1957  (editorial):  "Is  there 
any  sense  to  this  practice  which  lafllcU  wan- 
ton cruelty  on  animals  while  subjecting 
men  to  work  which  is  degrading  as  well  as 
dangerous?  Rendering  the  animals  uncon- 
scious before  slaughtering  them  would  ob- 
viate this  barbarity.  This  Is  all  that  the 
Poage  bill  would  require.  It  would  Intro- 
duce civilization  into  our  packing  houses." 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif)  Examiner. 
April  20.  1967  (editorial):  "Bills  to  bring 
this  about  are  again  pending  In  Congress 
with  the  support  of  the  Humane  Society 
and  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
among  others.  We  would  like  to  renew  our 
support.  •  •  •  Brutality  always  brutalizes 
him  who  employs  it." 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  January  24, 
1957  (editorial):  "If  Congress  passes 
humane  slaughter  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion,   much    will    have    been    accomplished 


to  cvjrb  misery.  And.  perhaps,  much  for 
the  human  spirit  ns  v  ell.  The  toleration 
of  the  pole  axe  is  an  evidence  of  a  deeper 
social  111  than  mere  Inefficiency."  (Reprinted 
in  the  Fort  Wayi»e  ^lad.)  News  beiiUael, 
June.  20  ) 

The  North  Virginia  Sun,  August  6.  1857 
ledilorlal):  For  a  Nation  with  pride  in  Its 
humanity,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our 
re- ord  in   this  legislative  area." 

ot.  Louis,  (Mo  )  Poet -Dispatch.  April  «. 
1957    (editorial);      Who   could   oppose   it?' 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Oeseret  News.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1957  (editorial  I  :  If  by  law  cruelty 
to  H  few  animals  is  prohibited  in  the  case  of 
bull  and  cock  fighting,  dow  much  more  Im- 
portant it  Is  to  priiluljlt  cruelty  to  tiie  119 
million  animals  that  ar-  shipped  to  market 
annually  to  supply  the  Nation's  tublrs  with 
its  21   billion  pounds  of  meat  a  year" 

Mobile  (Ala  )  Reglbier.  Muy  10,  1957 
(editorial)  :  "By  drutigliig  their  feet  iJi  the 
face  of  rising  public  demand  lor  the  use  <<f 
-*r  more  humane  methods  In  slaughtering  meat 
animals,  packinghouses  mvlte  the  very  Fed- 
eral regulation   ihey  oppjce." 

Washington  Merry-Cio-Iiound.  Drew  Pear- 
sou  column,  March  24.  1957:  Note  Sena- 
tors Bennett  and  Watkins  of  Utah  may 
prop<jse  that  Congress  iiutlion/e  'btudy'  of 
the  problem.  This  is  tJie  tlme-houoreU  way 
to  block  a  propur^al  tiiat  can't  be  fouglit  ou 
Its  menu' 

Hartford  iConn  )  C<jurant.  March  21. 
1957  (editorial):  "Ilu-nane  sluugluerii.g 
legislation  has  lon^j  been  needed  In  this 
niuntry.  and  Coi:gre&s  this  year  should 
stand  fast  against  Inertia  and  stubbornness." 

Texarkana  (Tex  )  Gazette.  AprU  11.  1857 
(editorial)  :  "We  cannot  continue  to  pose  as 
cnUlzed  people  tl  we  continue  to  condone 
some  of  the  Inhun^ane  motliods  thut  arc  usid 
In  slaui^hteruig  defenseless  animals." 

Labor's  Daily.  Ktbruary  23.  19C7:  "•  •  • 
one  of  America's  most  amazing  grassroots 
lobbies  rolls  into  operation  again.  Unlike 
most  pressure  groups,  this  one  Is  not  well 
organized.  Its  mrmberh  belong  to  both 
parties  and  probably  to  half  a  do^en  splinter 
parlies  as  well.  Tl.ey  rb.n^e  fiom  rich  old 
New  England  downgcrs  to  Chicago  packliig 
plant  woi-ker.s.  Thty  art  in  every  .Stale  of 
the  Union  and  In  Uie  Territories.  They  cross 
every  racial  iind  religious  line.*  •  *  Who 
are  they?     Animal  lovers. '• 

The  Christian  Silence  Monitor.  March  22. 
1957  (editorial)  •  "Most  countries  In  Europe 
and  many  elsewhere  have  adopted  laws  re- 
quiring Instruments  that  render  animals  In- 
sensible before  killing."  (Reprinted  in  Co- 
Iambus  (Ga.)  Ledger-lnquircr.  Sheffield 
(Ala.)  Trl-Clt;cs  Daily.  Fir  rence  (Aia  )  Times. 
State  College  Centre  Times  (Pa  ),  Rome 
(N.  Y  )  Sentinel,  CLarlcston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier  ) 

ClucinnaU  (Ohio)  Poet.  JuJy  11  1957  (edi- 
torial) :  "We  fail  to  see  how  anyl>ody  can  iiave 
a  quarrel  with  the  bill  requiring  huniiine 
methods  of  6laui;htcr  for  riejit  processors  who 
s»ll  to  the  Federal  Go\err  ment." 

The  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  and  others. 
AuKUSt  2.  1957.  (WN3)  by  Ann  Cottrell  Free; 
••  I  nnve  received  mtire  letters  on  this  one 
subject  than  even  on  the  budget,"  one  Con- 
gressman re\ealed." 

The  NashxUle  Tennetaecan.  June  26.  1057 
(editorial)  :  "There  is  no  longer  any  sensible 
f.rgument  for  these  cruel  and  barbarous 
methods." 

The  Louisville  (Kv  )  T  me.?.  June  24.  19.'".7. 
by  Tom  Wallace:  "There  are  pLckers  who  aie 
unconcerned,  or  Utile  cor.ccrncd.  or  too  Uitle 
concerned  about  ST-fferlng  that  is  Inflicted 
tiptin  animals  avoidably.  They  should  b- 
required  to  abate  that  suffering,  which  their 
reliRion  forbids  if  they  are  Americans  and 
))ractlce  or  profess  one  ol  the  religious  known 
in  this  country." 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  New;.  May  2.  1957  (edi- 
torial) :  "Ju.st  why  tlie  meat  industry  should 
oppose   this  reform   Is   htrd   to  understand. 


The  ammunition  used  In  the  stunners  costs 
2  to  4  cents  an  animal:  carbon  dioxide  gas 
around  1  cent.  "  (Reprinted  In  Springfield 
(Ohio)    News  ) 

The  Plltaburgh  (Pa.)  Poet-Gazette,  June 
17.  1857  (edlt<irlal(  :  "Senator  Neuberger 
summed  the  Issue  up  well  when.  In  support 
of  pending  lei;i&lation.  he  declared  that 
"cruelty  Is  an  evil  that  should  be  eradicated 
from  our  society,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  animals  but  for  our  own  good"." 

The  New  "York  World -Telegram  and  Sun. 
July  15.  1857:  "Congress  Is  moving  steadily 
toward  adopting  measures  responsive  to  de- 
uiand.s  that  the  Federal  Government  compel 
better  treatment  for  animal  life."' 

My  Day.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  column,  March 
25,  18J7:  "Other  countries  ha-.e  efctabllshed 
humane  slau*!hter  laws.  Such  a  law  requires 
chani^es  In  equipment  and  in  mcthoas  of 
slaughtering  making  them  economically 
sound  as  well  as  humane." 

The  Daily  Sentinel  (Colorado),  March 
1957  (editorial)  :  "If  legislation  that  has  been 
presented  to  this  Congress  is  passed — and 
prospects  are  good  for  It — all  slaughtering 
of  food  animals  by  commercial  firms  will  be 
dai»e  by  more  humime  methods."' 

San  Angelo  (Tex  )  Standard,  May  3,  1957 
(editorial)  ;  'If  it  happened  to  a  dog,  almost 
any  wltne.'is  would  call  the  police.  But  the 
process  is  fully  as  terrifying  and  painful  to  a 
hog  afl  it  would  be  to  a  dog." 

Henry  (111.)  News  Republican,  May  1.  1957 
(editorial)  :  '"Many  years  ago.  say  20,  we 
went  on  a  tour  of  Chicago  S'l-ockyards.  It 
was  an  experience  which  made  vegetarians 
of  us  for  2  or  3  years" 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Po?t.  May  12.  1957  (edi- 
torial) :  '"•  •  •  blofxly  anci  brutal  practices 
of  sUiuchter  archaically  followed  in  most 
packinghouses." 

Waukegan  ( 111  )  News-Sun.  July  13,  1957 
(editorial)  :  "American  slautjliteriiouses  oft- 
en cau.se  needless  pain  end  fright.  Jerking 
animals  up  by  a  hind  leg.  cutting  their 
lliroats.  and  letting  them  bleed  to  death." 

Camden  (N  J.)  Courier-Post,  July  18.  1957 
(editorial):  "Humanitarians  are  united  be- 
hind   this    legislation.  " 

Lake  Worth  (Fla  )  Herald,  July  11,  1S57 
(editorial):  "It,  therefore,  seems  that  such 
a  bill  should  be  overwhelmingly  adopted 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote,  for  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  all  pec>ple  Interested  In  a 
better,  more  humane,  more  considerate 
world  " 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  July  9.  1857  (edi- 
torial) :  '"When  a  man  or  a  nation  acts  in  a 
needles-'^ly  brutal  way  toward  any  form  of 
life,  a  twofold  offense  is  c  'Munittcd.  Man"s 
God-given  stewardship  oa  er  the  lower  forms 
of  life  Is  dishonored,  and  he  himself  is  de- 
t>ased." 

Erie  iPa  )  Times.  July  8.  19j7  (editorial): 
*"We  feel  confldent  tliat  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  demand  for  Uie  legislation  and 
pji.^s    the   b.U  ■' 

KiioxTlUe  (Tenn  )  News  Sentinel,  May  24, 
1957  (editorial)  :  '"Man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
ts  repuenant.  His  inhumanity  to  the  ani- 
mals whose  f\esh  sustains  him  is  hardly  less 
BO.  Mandat.jry  hvmane-slaughter  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  both  Houses  of 
Congress  should  be  passed." 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen.  May  22.  1957: 
"Tlie  prevalent  practice  of  shackling  the 
hind  lep  of  a  pip  and  yanking  It  aloft,  con- 
scious and  squealing,  to  have  its  throat  cut, 
may  be  outlawed." 

The  Hoosler  Day.  Prank  A.  White  column. 
May  14.  1957:  "Our  slaughtering  methods 
have  been  so  revoltinf^  that  at  long  last  there 
Is  a  well-defined  public  movement  In  the 
United  States  of  America  to  stop  the  bar- 
baric methods  used."  (Also  in  the  Rushvllle 
Republican,  Sherryville  News.  RtishvUle  Tel- 
egram, EUwood  Call-Leader,  ConnersviHe 
News-Examiner.) 

Stamford  (Conn.>  Advocate,  May  2,  1957 
(editorial)  :    "What   is  needed  now   Is  a   hu- 


mane slaughter  bill  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  would  make  it  mandatory  for  all 
livestock  and  poultry  to  be  rendered  In- 
sensible." 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y  )  Advertiser  Digest,  Brook- 
lyn Record  and  Advertiser,  and  others,  April 
18.  1957.  Lou  Terras  column:  "The  Honorable 
WIX.LIAM  A.  Dawson  has  said  'That  the  ani- 
mals' collective  screams  of  pain  are  heard 
only  by  the  few  does  not  lessen  the  general 
guilt  once  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
practice.'  " 

Astaury  Park  (N  J.)  Evening  Press.  April 
13,  1957  (editorial):  "The  meatpac  ers 
should  he  ashamed  of  themselves  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  pass  legislation  to 
force    them    to    behave    lil:e    human    being^s.  ' 

Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette.  April  16,  1957 
(editorial):  "Cruelty  and  Americanism  are 
incompatible." 

New  York  Dally  News.  April  1.  1957  (edi- 
torial »  :  "Up  to  now.  meat  lobbyists  hr.ve 
succeeded  in  postponing  effective  humane 
Slaughter  legislation  on  the  plea  that  the 
subject  needs  further  study."' 

Vernal  (Utah)  Elxpress.  April  11.  1957: 
'"There  has  been  sufBcieut  study  in  the  mat- 
ter to  know  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  time  is  ripe  now  to  do  something." 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  July  9.  1957  (edito- 
rial I  :  "The  meat  industry  has  given  a  lot  of 
lip  service  but  little  action  to  humane 
slaughter.  Since  It  evidently  won't  be  put 
into  effect  voUintarily.  a  law  seems  in  order. 
Americans  don't  want  their  food  animals  to 
sulTer  needlessly." 

The  Bethlehem  (Pa  )  Globe-Times.  July 
27,  1957  (editorial):  "This  bill  deserves  our 
support    if   we   want   to  make  amends." 

The  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator.  July' 
5.  1357  (editorial):  "'This  operation  is  not 
only  extremely  pminful  for  the  hog.  It  also 
provides  coiisiderable  danger  to  the  worker. 
The  hogs  generally  thrash  around.  Their 
hoofs  are  sharp.  Workers  are  often  gouged.' 
.Such  evidence  should  be  enough  to  con\  iiice 
Congress — and  all  Americans — of  the  need 
(u  a  law  to  compel  packers  to  abandon  their 
barbaric,  dangerous  methods." 

Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times  Democrat.  July 
3.  1957  (editorial):  "In  the  name  of  divine 
justice,  these  animals  should  be  given  a  hu- 
mane death." 

Bergen  Evening  Record  (N  J  ).  March  9, 
1957  (editorial):  "There  is  no  shadow  of 
reason  for  deferring  compulsory  legislation. " 


EXCISE    TAXES    ON    AUTOMOBILES 

Kir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  one 
of  the  bills  I  have  introduced  loday 
would  i-epeal  the  excise  tax  upon  auio- 
motiles.  and  would  reduce  the  price  of 
automobiles  by  an  average  of  $200  each. 
It  is  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant stimulant  to  liie  automobile  in- 
dustiy  and  sales  by  Uie  industry. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  MEAT 
PACKING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  the 
April  15,  1958,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  there  was  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Wanted — Meat  Regu- 
lation." 

The  editorial  deals  with  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  O'Mahoney]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Watkins  1, 
which  proposed  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Uie  meat  packing  industiT. 

Wl»n  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
sought  to  transfer  tlie  antitrust  juris- 
diction over  the  meat  packing  industry 
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from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  has  been  great  support  In  this 
country,  Mr.  President,  for  more  effec- 
tive meat  packing  regulation.  I  thought 
the  bill,  when  introduced,  was  a  very 
much  needed  bill  and  I  have  given  it 
my  full  support.  Since  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  was  written,  the 
Senai;e  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  reported  the  bill,  and  has 
recommended  there  be  dual  jurisdiction 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

If  by  "dual  jurisdiction"  it  is  meant 
that  each  of  such  bodies  can  institute 
proceedings  under  its  own  powers,  and 
not  that  the  two  bodies  must  agree  upon 
any  regulation,  investigation,  or  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  which  one  or  the 
other  is  to  engage  in,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver]  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  he 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
work  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  for  calling  attention  to  the  need  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  the  meat 
packing  industry.  I  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  !Mr. 
CMahoneyI  for  the  work  he  has  done 
on  it. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  the  apparent 
compromise  bill  which  has  come  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  recommending 
dual  Jurisdiction,  is  not  a  compromi.se 
which  requires  any  agreement  between 
the  two  agencies  before  either  can  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  what  I  have 
been  advised  is  the  procedure,  namely, 
that  either  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  have  jurisdiction  to 
proceed  on  its  own  initiative,  I  think 
perhaps  the  bill  has  been  strengthened, 
and  I  shall  then  continue  to  support  it. 

If  it  is  shown  in  the  Senate  debate 
that  a  dual  jurisdiction  procedure  has 
been  recommended  which  would  require 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  two  agen- 
cies before  either  could  act,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  go  back  to  the  original 
principle  of  the  bill,  which  was  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction,  because  I  think  It  is 
a  problem  which  is  especially  befitting  of 
a  regulatory  agency.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  the  regulatory  agency  in 
this  general  field. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  favored 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanted — Meat  Regulation 
The  meatpacking  Industry  should  be 
brought  under  the  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  CommiMlon,  as  proposed  in  a  pend- 
ing bill,  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Con- 
sumers need  protection  from  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising,  and  from  monopolistic 
price  gouges.  Just  as  much  when  they  are 
buying  meat  as  when  they  are  buying  any- 


thing else.  It  Is  merely  a  triumph  of  lobby- 
ing pressure  over  (;ood  sense  that  the  pack- 
ers have  escaped  effective  regulation  all 
these  years. 

More  recently  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
meatpacking  Industry  with  respect  to  reg- 
ulation has  been  Increaslni^ly  exploited 
af^alnst  consumer  Interests.  Businesses 
Which  ordinarily  would  come  under  PTC 
regulation  have  escaped  It  by  taking  on 
meatpacking  on  the  side.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  chain  groceries.  It  has  been 
true  of  businesses  as  remote  from  meat- 
packlns?  as  sporting  poods. 

Meatpacking  In  some  respects  Is  regu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vinder  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921.  But  as  Senator  Kefauvex  of  Tennes- 
see says,  the  Department  has  "neither  the 
experience,  the  pfrsonnel.  or  the  know-how 
to  cope  with  discriminatory  pricing,  false 
and  mlsleadlni?  advertising,  market  sharing, 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  other  monop- 
olistic practices." 

The  bin  which  Senators  O'Mahonet  of 
Wyoming  and  Watkins  of  Utah  have 
drafted,  and  which  Is  to  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  April  21,  would  correct  these  faults. 
It  Is  a  measure  which  has  been  due  the 
consumer   fur   more  than  40  years. 


SUSPENSION     OF     NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  released  to  the  press  a 
statement  relating  to  the  letter  of  May  9 
received  by  President  Eisenhower  from 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  That  statement  indi- 
cates my  reactions  toward  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  technical  study  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  inspection  and  detection  of 
nuclear  tests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  statement  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Prove  Our  aooD  FArrH — Statement  bt 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

The  United  States  should  Immediately  act 
on  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  set  up  \x  Joint  study  of  the  Inspec- 
tion system  necessary  to  suspend  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  The  President  must  also 
make  the  decision  to  break  up  our  disarm- 
ament package  and  offer  to  negotiate  sepa- 
rately on  the  biispenslon  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  In  his  note  to  President 
Elsenhower  of  May  9.  stated  In  reference  to 
technical  studies  on  Inspection  that  "In  spite 
of  our  serious  doubts  •  •  •  (we)  are  pre- 
pared to  try  out  that  way  as  well.  The  Soviet 
Government  Is  afjreed  to  have  either  side  ap- 
point experts  who  should  Immediately  start 
work  on  studying  the  means  of  detecting 
possible  violations  of  an  agreement  to  end 
nuclear  tests,  with  the  proviso  that  work 
should  be  completed  In  the  shortest  term 
agreed  upon  beforehand." 

It  Is  Imperative  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue  this  significant  change  In  Soviet 
policy.  By  doing  so,  we  will  know  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to  accept  the 
necessary  inspection  for  a  8US[>enslon  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  If  an  agreement  on 
Inspection  of  a  nuclear  test  moratorium 
could  be  effectuated,  it  would  give  great 
promise  that  a  beginning  could  at  last  be 
made  on  slowing  down  the  armaments  race. 

Although  the  administration  thus  far  has 
not  accepted  or  rejected  the  Soviet  accept- 
ance of  one  of  our  own  proposals.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  first  reaction  to  it  doea 
not  come  from  the  President  or  the  Secre- 


tary of  State,  but  from  the  Presidential  secre- 
tary. James  Hagerty.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Hagerty's  statement  Is  so  hedged. 
Mr.  Hagerty  stated:  "It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  acceptance  of  this  posi- 
tion relates  only  to  discussion  of  the  single 
Issue  of  nticlear  test  suspension  and  not  to 
the  rmire  lmf>ortant  elements  of  disarmament 
which  the  General  Assembly  has  endorsed." 
Since  the  President  has  received  Mr  Khrush- 
chev's letter  2  days  before  the  Soviet  Union 
made  It  public.  I  fall  to  understand  why  the 
United  Slates  reaction  to  It  could  not  be 
forthright,  positive,  and  give  a  clear  Indica- 
tion that  here  is  an  occasion  where  the  Krem- 
lin Is  appearing  to  agree  to  one  of  our  pro- 
posals. 

The  establishment  of  technical  study 
groups  on  an  Inspection  system  for  the  de- 
tection of  tests  Is  a  move  which  I  have  been 
advocating  for  several  weeks.  In  my  speech 
to  the  Senate  of   February  4.  I  stated: 

"With  respect  to  the  requirements  for  both 
the  Inspection  system  for  a  cutoJI  of  pro- 
duction and  for  a  siupenslon  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  tests,  I  propose  that  the  executive 
branch  appoint  two  teams  of  prominent  and 
highly  qualified  nuclear  scientists  and 
weapons  experts.  One  should  t>e  charged 
with  making  a  complete  and  thorough  study 
of  the  requirements  of  ln8p>ecilon  for  a  test 
ban;  the  other  group  for  Inspection  for  a  cut- 
off of  production.  These  two  groups  should 
offer  to  meet  with  comparable  scientists  and 
nuclear  experts  from  the  Soviet  Union  In 
order  to  devise  Inspection  systems  acceptable 
to  both  countries." 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  create  one 
of  these  study  groups.     We  should  not  delay. 

I  sug'.^efit  that  the  President  appoint  a 
group  of  prominent  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion, scientists  such  as  Dr  Har\s  Bethe.  pro- 
fessor of  physics  of  Cornell  University.  Other 
members  of  the  group  should  be  qualified  In 
the  three  main  aspects  of  nuclear  tests  de- 
tection— detection  of  surface  or  low  altitude 
tests,  detection  of  high  altitude  tests,  and  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
In  addition  to  United  States  and  Soviet 
technicians.  It  might  be  desirable  to  include 
technicians  from  other  countries.  I  say  this 
in  view  of  the  great  Interest  and  concern 
other  nations  have  In  ending  nuclear  weapons 
tests  vinder  effective  safeguards. 

'I'hls  group  should  meet  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  member  of  the 
Secretary  General's  stafT  acting  as  chair- 
man or  rapporteur.  Such  a  procedure 
would  help  to  pave  the  way  for  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  the  suspension  of  tests.  The 
Soviet  acceptance  of  this  proposal  brings  the 
President  face  to  face  with  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  test  su.«penslon  agreement  with  In- 
spection shovild  be  separated  from  the  other 
proposals  In  our  disarmament  package.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  separated  from  the  package 
the  proposal  for  mutual  aerial  Inspection 
over  the  Arctic  Circle. 

This  was  a  welcome  move.  Although  the 
Soviets  rejected  It  In  the  Security  Council, 
we  should  not  give  It  up.  but  we  should  con- 
tinue to  press  for  Its  acceptance.  Now  we 
need  to  separate  from  the  package  the  pro- 
posal for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  I  hope  the  President  can  soon  come  to 
a  decision  on  this  matter.  The  world  Is  Im- 
patient for  a  first  step  disarmament  agree- 
ment. 


RECESSION  EFFECT  ABROAD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  dangers  of  the  current  re- 
cession which  has  been  weighing  on  my 
mind  is  the  possible  international  reper- 
cussions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  in  a  brilliant  address  warned 
that  the  struggle  between  the  Free  World 


and  the  Soviet  Union  was  moving  into 
the  economic  arena.  Mr.  Dulles  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  Soviets  had  risen  11  per- 
cent in  the  past  year  while  our  own  In- 
dustrial production  in  the  United  States 
declined  by  11  F>ercent  He  stated  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  reces- 
sion at  such  a  vital  time  in  this  mo- 
mentous struggle. 

Last  week  there  was  another  warning. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  in  a 
speech  referred  to  the  risk  of  a  world- 
wide slump  that  would  require  world- 
wide action  to  offset  it.  In  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  current  recession  In  the 
United  SUtes,  the  English  Prime  Min- 
ister stated: 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  these  depres- 
sions  over   the   Atlantic   moving   eastward. 

In  reporting  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  the  New  York  limes  states: 

Europeans  are  bef^lnnlng  to  fear  that  the 
American  recession  may  cause  a  setback  to 
Free  World  trade  and  procuctlon  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr  Dulles  warns  of  an  accelerating 
advance  of  Soviet  production. 

These  warnings  and  fears,  as  ex- 
pressed by  such  eminent  persons  as 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  our  own 
CIA  Director.  Allen  Dulle.s.  demand  our 
thoughtful  attention.  They  cannot  be 
casually  dismissed.  The  stakes  are  alto- 
gether too  high  to  pennit  this  recession 
to  jeopardize  the  Free  World's  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  New 
York  Times  report  of  May  11  on  the 
Prime  Ministers  sjieech  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Recotid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Et-TnoPEANS  Wrtcri  RrrE«:--ioN  Errxc-r — Mac- 
Mit-LM*  Fears  Expansion  in  World — United 
STATE.S  Expert  Sees  Soviet  as  Chiet  Gainer 

(  By  Harold  Callender ) 

Paris.  May  10  — In  a  speech  yesterday 
Prime  Mlnleier  Harold  Macmillan  referred  to 
the  risk  of  a  worldwide  slump  that,  he  said, 
would  require  worldwide  action  to  offset  It, 
"Preparations  must  t>e  made."  he  said. 

"We  are  all  too  familiar  with  these  de- 
pressions over  the  Atlantic  moving  eastward," 
he  added,  giving  an  economic  application  to 
a  phrase  often  used  in  European  weather 
forecasts  to  Indicate  stormi  approaching  from 
the  west. 

European  economl-sts  hsve  spoken  In  these 
terms  of  the  possible  effrcts  of  the  United 
States  recession,  though  political  leaders  have 
hesitated  to  do  so. 

In  a  recent  speech  Al'en  W.  Dulles.  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  laid  great  stress  on  an  eco- 
nomic danger  that  he  saw  coming,  not  from 
the  West  but  from  the  Ef.st.  He  referred  to 
what  he  called  the  rapidly  growing  produc- 
tivity of  the  Soviet  Unlcn,  which,  he  said, 
was  advancing  in  some  Aelds  faster  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  He  predicted  that  the 
principal  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West  would  be  economic,  and  he 
considered  the  Soviet  Union  a  formidable 
competitor. 

Thus,  Europeans  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  American  recession  n"  ay  cause  a  setback 
to  FYee  World  trade  and  production  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr  Dulles  warns  of  an  ac- 
celerating advance  of  8o\let  production. 

BiNisTtt  aspect  cmo 
Mr.  Dulles  appeared  to  And  something  sin- 
ister In  the  Soviet  productive  achievements, 
which  he  cited  along  with  military  dangers. 


Some  others  in  the  West  would  welcome 
an  East -West  contest  In  the  economic  sphere 
as  an  alternative  to  a  trial  of  force.  They 
would  even  consider  It  legitimate  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  try  to  excel  the  capitalist 
world  in  output  and  standards  of  living. 

The  chances  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  such 
a  competition  would  appear  to  be  favored  If 
the  productive  resources  of  the  West  should 
be  handicapped  by  a  slump  such  as  Mr. 
Macmllllan    and   European   economists   fear. 

The  latest  news  from  Washington  indi- 
cates that  Congress  Is  not  greatly  stirred  by 
any  such  fear.  For  Sam  Ratburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  said  on  Friday  that  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  could  not  be  passed  In  Its 
present  form,  as  President  Eisenhower 
desires. 

The  act.  up  for  renewal,  would  authorize 
the  President  to  reduce  American  tariffs  In 
return  for  similar  actions  by  other  coun- 
tries. It  would  therefore  facilitate  some- 
what freer  trade  at  a  time  when  a  shrink- 
age of  International  trade  Is  feared  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recession.  It  would  greatly  re- 
assure Europeans,  whom  the  recession  would 
hit  through  a  decrease  of  United  States 
Imports. 

Europeans  would  also  be  reassured  by 
measures  to  check  the  recession,  such  as  the 
tax  reductions  long  urged  on  the  adminis- 
tration. 

POLICT   paradox   seek 

While  the  reduction  of  tariffs  by  common 

agreement  appears  to  be  resisted  in  Congress 
as  a  Unlt«l  Slates  policy,  the  United  States 
has  strongly  urged  It  upon  Europeans  by 
officially  backing  the  European  common 
market.  In  which  six  nations  plan  to  reduce 
tariffs  reciprocally  until  none  exists. 

It  has  likewise  backed  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean free  trade  area,  which  would  extend 
this  process  from  6  to  poFslbly  17  nations. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  decided 
to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the  eco- 
nomic level,  where.  Mr.  Dulles  now  says.  It 
muj!t  again  be  met.  It  did  so  by  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  pro.tn'am  or  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  theory  was  that  the  best  way  to  im- 
munize Western  Europe  against  commu- 
nism was  to  give  It  economic  prosperity  and 
restore  lis  former  standards  of  living.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  this  policy  was 
highly    succeFsful. 

T<xlay  Europeans  are  worried  lest  this 
great  United  States  achievement,  which  cost 
about  $13  billion,  should  be  Impaired  by  a 
worldwide  slump  spreading  out  from  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Macmillan  hinted. 

Such  a  slump  would  entail  a  shrinkage  of 
world  trade  and  of  living  standards  In 
Europe  and  eL^ewhere  In  the  Free  World.  It 
would  cause  the  so-called  capitalist  nations 
to  display  their  economic  weaknesses  Just 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  Mr. 
Dulles.  Is  displaying  growing  economic 
strength. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
of  grave  concern  to  me,  and  to  a  good 
many  others,  that  the  administration  has 
given  the  impression  that  it  is  not  actu- 
ally aware  of  the  frightful  r>ossible 
worldwide  implications  of  this  recession. 
If  the  administration  is  aware  of  such 
possibilities  it  has  failed  to  convey  such 
awareness  and  concern.  We  need  to 
have  more  than  bland  peptalks  and  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Newspaper  reports  tell  us  just  how 
serious  the  recession  is.  These  cold  facts 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Last  week,  for  example,  Roy  L.  Reler- 
son.  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  warned  that  this  recession  may  last 
longer  and  prove  more  troublesome  than 
the  early  postwar  adjustments.  He 
added  that  even  after  the  recession  hits 


bottom  he  sees  little  assurance  of  Its 
making  a  quick  return  to  long-term 
growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Reierson's  speech  as  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  9  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bank  Economist  Sees  Longer  Recession 
Than  in  1948-49.  1953-54 — Reierson  Notes 
Lack  of  S-nMtJLUs;  Calls  Tax  Ctn's,  Tax 
Incentives  One  SPtJK  to  Recoveky 

Boston. — Roy  L.  Reierson.  vice  president 
and  chief  economist  of  Bankers  Trust  Co..  of 
New  York,  predicted  that  "the  present  busi- 
ness decline  may  persist  somewhat  longer 
and  prove  more  troublesome  than  the  early 
postwar  adjustments." 

He  added  that  after  the  economy  levels 
off  he  sees  little  assurance  of  Its  making 
"a  quick  return  to  long-term  growth." 

Rather,  the  economist  said,  "there  is  the 
real  possibility  that  the  return  to  conditions 
of  relatively  full  employment  may  be  slow, 
that  unemployment  may  remain  trouble- 
some, and  that  business  profits  may  con- 
tinue under  pressure  considerably  longer 
than  is  widely  expected." 

Dr.  Reierson  gave  his  views  In  a  talk  be- 
fore a  national  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  "It 
may  well  take  until  the  1960's  before  the 
economy  regains  sufficient  thrust  to  push  in- 
dustrial production  to  sustained  new  peaks," 
the  economist  said. 

The  New  York  banker  admitted  that  his 
appraisal  "runs  counter  to  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic thinking  of  our  times  which  takes  for 
granted  a  dynamic  economy  and  a  quick  re- 
turn to  long-term  growth."  But  he  argued 
that  with  business  at  present  overexpanded 
and  consumers  overborrowed  and  overbought, 
the  economy  lacks  a  stimulus  such  as  spurred 
recovery  in  the  1948-49  and  1953-54  dips;  for 
example,  consumer-goods  industries,  home 
building,  and  capital  Investment  by  business. 

Dr.  Reierson  said  for  the  economy  to  get 
set  again  for  growth,  management,  labor,  and 
Government  would  have  to  reshape  some  of 
their  policies  "in  light  of  the  different  en- 
vironment." One  impetus  for  recovery,  he 
said,  would  be  a  general  Federal  tax  reform, 
consisting  of  across-the-board  tax  cuts,  tax 
relief  for  business,  and  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  foreign  Investment  by  United 
States  companies. 

Another  speaker,  A.  L.  Mills,  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  noted  that 
while  the  main  impact  of  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy  Is  on  commercial  banks, 
"there  Is  little  question  but  that"  such  policy 
"profoundly  influences  the  investment  of 
mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and   Insurance  companies." 

Mr.  Mills  seemed  to  be  addressing  himself 
to  critics  of  the  Nation's  money-management 
machinery  who  contend  that  financial  insti- 
tutions other  than  commercial  banks  should 
be  made  as  directly  rejfponsive  to  Federal 
Reserve  policies  as  Is  now  the  case  for  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  noted 
that  changes  in  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rates — the  fees  charged  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks  for  loans  to  commercial  banks — are 
heeded  by  other  financial  institutions  "as  a 
significant  guide  to  money-market  condi- 
tions and  the  direction  of  System  policy," 
thus  affecting  their  investment  decisions. 
Mr,  Mills  noted  also  that  when  commercial 
banks  buy  Government  securities  with  ad- 
ditional reserves  made  available  by  the  Sys- 
tem some  of  these  securities  come  out  of  the 
portfolio  of  savings  banks  and  Insurance 
companies,  releasing  funds  to  these  institu- 
tions for  reinvestment  in  other  channels. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
al.so  invite  attention  to  an  analysis  of 
this  recession's  severity  as  prepared  by 
Dr,  Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Dr. 
Moore  finds  that  the  recession  is  becom- 
ing worse,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  He  finds 
no  signs  of  an  upturn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
results  of  Dr.  Moore's  study  as  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  H  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Leading  I.vdexes  Still  Point  Down— Figures 

Th.\t    Tend    To    Signal    Future    Business 

Trends  Charted  by  Dr.  Moore 
(By   Burton   Crane) 

Business  seems  to  be  getting  worse  more 
Blowly.  Thus  far  there  are  no  signs  of  an 
upturn.  Again,  our  1957-58  recession  Is 
worse  than  the  dips  of  1948  49  and  1953-54 
but  can't  play  in  the  same  league  with  1929- 
30.    1937-38    or    1920  21. 

These  are  the  preliminary  results  of  a  new 
statistical  study  by  Dr.  Geoftrey  H.  Moore  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
This  study  uses  •leading  indicators"  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Moore  over  several  years.  In 
Studies  going  back  to  1920.  they  have  been 
shown  to  foreshadow  Important  changes  in 
the  course  of  business  by  at  least  4  months. 

There  is  also  a  study  of  the  behavior  of 
Important  segments  of  the  economy  In  each 
of   the  recessions   since   World   War   I. 

Dr.  Moore  recognizes  imp<}rtant  differences 
between  our  present  economy  and  that  be- 
fore World  War  II.  Unemployment  insurance 
and  Government  willingness  to  aid  are  im- 
portant elements. 

sharpest  postwar  dip 

The  peak  In  1948  came  In  November,  the 
peaks  of  1953  and  1957  in  July.  How  were 
we  doing  in  unemployment  8  months 
after  the  peak.  In  March,  1958?  We  stood  at 
about  71  i  percent  of  the  labor  force,  about  ^4 
percentage  point  worse  than  In  1949  and  1!.: 
points  worse  than  in  1954. 

The  gross  national  product  had  slipped  a 
little  more  than  in  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing recessions.  So  had  Industrial  produc- 
tion, industrial  stock  prices,  freight  carload- 
Ings.  retail  sales,  the  length  of  the  average 
workweek,  the  factory  hiring  rate,  building 
and  new  Incorporations. 

Seven  months  after  the  peak,  the  layoff 
rate  in  manufacturing,  though  Improvln-;, 
was  still  worse  than   in   1954  or   1949. 

In  three  Items — personal  Income,  liabilities 
Involved  In  business  failures  and  the  prices 
of  22  basic  commodities — the  present  reces- 
sion stood  between  the  preceding  ones. 

In  only  1  of  the  19  statistical  series  did  this 
recession  stand  above  the  2  former  ones: 
wholesale  prices  exclusive  of  farm  products. 
TTie  economists  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  It  Is  an  advantage  for  prices  to  be 
higher  at  such  a  time. 

FORECAST    INDEXES 

For  some  years  now  Dr  Moore,  who  Is  as- 
sociate director  of  research  at  the  National 
Bureau,  has  been  working  on  the  "leading 
indicators"  concept.  He  and  his  staff  exam- 
ined 800  statistical  series,  determining  which 
moved  concurrently  with  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  which  moved  later  and  which  moved 
earlier.  The  last,  of  course,  were  the  most 
important  for  businessmen. 

After  a  good  deal  of  trial  and  error  the 
8  'leading  s«rles"  chosen  were  (1)  the  liabili- 
ties involved  in  business  failures,  (2)  Indus- 
trial stock  prices,  (3)  new  orders  for  durable 
grxKls,  (4)  the  square  footage  Involved  in 
new  contracts  for  residential  construction, 
(3)  the  square  footage  in  new  contracts  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  construction,  (&) 


the  average  workweek,  (7)  the  number  of 
new  Incorporations,  and  (8)  the  price  Index 
of  22  basic  commodities. 

Fundamentally,  these  were  plotted  by 
counting  the  number  rising  and  the  number 
falling  in  any  month,  but  Dr.  Moore  adopted 
the  practice  of  averaging  3  months,  so  that  u 
small  change  In  1  month  would  not  contra- 
dict a  basic  trend.  Thus,  January.  February, 
and  March  would  be  averaged  to  And  the 
February  figure  for  any  1  of  the  8  series  above. 

Accompanying  this  article  Is  a  new  curve 
shjwing  the  action  of  the  el^;ht  leading  indi- 
cators. Since  there  are  8,  and  upward  or 
downward  movement  of  each  Is  represented 
by  12 '2  percent.  If  6  rose  and  2  fell,  the  gulu 
for  that  month  would  be  50  percent.  Begin- 
ning at  50  percent  In  1945,  Dr.  Moore  began 
adding  and  subtracting  these  percentages. 
They  not  only  show  the  direction  which  the 
economy  is  moving  but  (by  the  lust  few 
entries)  the  direction  in  which  It  is  likely  to 
move  for  another  month  or  so.  Perhaps  they 
also  show  how  far  up  or  how  fiu-  down  it  Is. 

This  new  curve  was  calculated  from  De- 
cember 1945.  which  was  given  a  value  of  50. 
As  each  month  passed  the  plus  or  minus  score 
tor  the  leading  Indicators  was  added  or  sub- 
tracted. 

The  peak  In  this  curve  for  the  boom  pre- 
ceding the  present  recession  came  in  August 
1955,  when  it  reached  a  total  of  plus  3G2  5. 
There  was  a  very  grridual  decline  in  the  lead- 
ing Indicators  thereafter.  By  October  1956 
the  curve  had  dropped  to  262  5.  Thence  It 
slipped  month  by  month  to  April  1957.  re- 
covered a  bit  In  May.  June  and  July,  and  then 
started  to  slump  In  August  Thus  by  last 
February  Ihe  cumulated  Indicators  stood  at 
minus  68  7. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  and  Commerce  Departments  la^t 
week  reported  that  manufacturing  em- 
ployment dropped  by  271.000  from  mid- 
March  to  mid-April.  The  average  fac- 
tory workweek  fell  from  38.6  hours  in 
March  to  38.3  in  April — the  lowest  since 
1940. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  re- 
port on  the  ri.se  in  jobless  workers  in 
April,  as  contained  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  9.  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FArTORT  Jobs  Pell  271,000  in  Month  to 
April  15,  Mostly  in  Durable  Goods — To- 
tal Employment  Rose  in  Period — Lag  in 
Rehiring   Cited  by   Agencies 

Washington. — Manufacturing  employment 
droped  by  271.000  to  15.095,000  from  mid- 
March  to  mld-Aprll.  despite  an  overall  rise 
in  Job  totals,  the  Government  reported. 

Almost  70  i>ercent  of  the  decline  was  In 
durable  goods  Industries,  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession,  and  unemployment  in  those  plants 
grew  worse,  the  report  showed. 

The  Labor  and  Commerce  Departments  is- 
sued the  report  to  add  detail  to  the  brief 
summary  of  April  idleness  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  released  April  29.  That 
statement  showed  total  unemployment  fell 
by  78.000  to  5.100.000  and  employment  went 
up  600.000  to  62.900.000. 

But  the  breakdown  showed  the  number  of 
workers  In  manufacturing  plants  was  1.700.- 
000  below  the  April  1957  level  of  16.795.0O0. 
With  durable  goods  accounting  for  1,400,000 
of  the  loss. 

A  continuing  lag  In  rehiring,  particularly 
In  the  hard-goods  Industries,  also  helped  set 
a  postwar  record  for  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, the  Government's  term  for  workers 
who  have  been  out  of  Job«  15  weeks  or  more. 

Of  the  9.120.000  unemployed,  1.900.000  have 
been  Idle  at  least  15  weeks,  the  highest  figure 


since  1941,  the  report  said.  And  60.000  of 
those  have  t>een  out  of  work  at  least  6 
months. 

Commerce  and  Labor  D«i>artment  statis- 
ticians gathered  llielr  Information  in  the 
week  ended  April  12.  Separate  weekly  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  persoixs  drawing 
unemployment  compensation  have  declined 
since  then,  Indicating  the  situation  m>y 
have  Improved. 

Tlie  average  factory  workweek  fell  from 
38  6  hours  In  March  to  38  3  in  April.  lowe».t 
since  1940.  the  Government  said  Average 
weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  declined 
by  64  cenU  to  $80  81. 

The  number  of  workers  on  part-time  weeks 
declined  from  2.30O.O00  In  March  U>  CI  00  000. 
but  the  agencies  s.ild  this  was  due  to  a 
unlon-manngement  Bgreement  in  the  auto 
lr.du.«itry  to  employ  a  smaller  work  fore*  on 
H  full  week  Instead  of  a  larger  force  on  short 
weeks.  The  United  Auto  Workers  asked  that 
the  policy  of  spreading  the  work  around  be 
changed,  so  that  some  employees  would  be 
on  full  pay  and  the  others  could  draw  un- 
employment compeiiEalion  and  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
further  reported  that  freight  carloadings 
in  the  week  ended  May  3  fell  25  9  percent 
below  a  year  ago — the  .sharpest  decline 
from  the  previous  year  since  the  28  4  per- 
cent decline  in  the  week  ended  November 
30  when  a  holiday  cut  into  loadings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  drop 
in  freiuht  carloadings  as  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  9  be  iitserted 
at  this  point  in  the  RrroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rail  Loadings  Tumble  Sharply  From  1957 
Week  -Association  or  American  Railroads 
Call-s  DRop  in  Ore  Volume  or  77  9  Percent 
Big  Factor  in  Dekpcst  Decline  Since  No- 
vember 

Washington  — Revenue  freight  carloadings 
by  United  States  railroads  In  the  week  ended 
May  3  fell  25  9  percent  below  like  1957  levels — 
the  sharpest  decline  from  the  previous  year 
since  the  26  4  percent  decline  In  the  week 
ended  November  30  when  a  holiday  cut  Into 
loadings,  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads reported. 

Loadings  in  the  latest  week  totaled  533.004 
cars,  a  decrease  ol  185.983  cars  from  the  like 
period  of  1957. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  said  a  drop  In  ore  loadings 
contributed  heavily  to  the  decrease  In  the 
May  3  week  For  that  period,  ore  loadings 
were  down  77  9  percent  from  the  like  1957 
week.  The  Association  of  American  Rall- 
rf)ads  official  said  this  was  partly  due  to  a 
lower  demand  for  steel  and  a  resulting  low 
\olume  of  ore  traffic. 

Loadings  of  all  commodities  for  the  May  3 
week  — the  38th  successive  week  of  decline 
from  year-earlier  levels — were  down  720  cars 
or  0  1  percent  from  the  preceding  week. 

Loadings  of  the  various  commodities  com- 
pare as  follows: 
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'  No  cliuiiice. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
also    invite    attention 


Mr.   President,   T 
to    the    fact    that 


auto  sales  In  April  fell  from  March 
sales — from  a  daily  average  of  14.020 
cars  to  13,950.  April  sales  were  down 
29.7  percent  from  April  of  1957. 

Auto  sales  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1958.  broken  down  by  sales  of  the  Big 
Ihree,  show  a  decline  from  the  same 
period  of  1957  as  follows:  General  Mo- 
tors down  19  percent;  Ford  Motor  Co. 
down  37  percent;  and  Chrysler  Corp. 
down  44  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  car  sales  as  contained  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  9  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i-rmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  Atrro  Sales  Fell  From  March.  Janu- 
ary, but  Exceeded  F^ebruary — Failure  or 
Volume  To  Reach  Hoped-tor  Level  in 
Last  10  Days  of  April  Cited  for  Dip 
Detroit. — April  sales  of  new  autos  fell 
short  of  both  the  January  and  March  totals. 
They  were  ahead  of  February. 

The  Nation's  38.(00  dealers  delivered 
362.800  cars  In  the  month  for  an  average  of 
13.950  cars  In  each  of  the  26  selling  days. 
This  was  a  decline  of  29.7  percent  from  the 
average  dally  sales  uf  19,825  cars  In  April 
1957. 

March  sales  averaged  M.020  cars  a  day  and 
January  volume  averaged  14.650  cars  a  day. 
Only  In  February,  when  dally  sales  dropped 
to  13.375.  were  1958  sales  slower  than  lust 
month. 

sales    in    last    10    DATS    or    MONTH 

Failure  of  April's  final  10-dny  period  to 
show  the  hoped-for  improvement  over  the 
second  10  days  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  month's  showing  In  that  period  sales 
averaged  14.400  cars  a  day  for  a  rise  of  only 
19  percent  from  the  mid-month  average 
of  14.125  Between  the  like  2  periods  of 
1957.  the  gain  was  7  5  percent. 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  was  given 
by  an  economist  for  one  of  Uie  Big  Three. 
He  said  "I'm  n<jt  sure  Just  how  much  of  an 
eflfect  it  had.  but  both  Ford  and  Chevrolet 
are  beginning  sales  contests  this  month. 
There's  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  to 
hold  back  on  re[X)rting  sales  in  the  late  part 
of  the  preceding  month,  so  they  can  throw 
them  In  as  sales  during  the  contest  month. 
With  Ford  and  Chevy  selling  half  the  cars 
In  the  country,  that  could  account  for  the 
fact  late  April  sales  didn't  rise  as  much  as 
expected." 

The  April  total  also  seemed  to  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  two-hundred- 
odd  Auto  Buy  campaigns  conducted  across 
the  country  last  month. 

MATTER   or   DISFtTTR 

This  Is  a  matter  of  dispute  within  the 
companies  themselves.  "We  tell  ourselves 
that,  without  the  Auto  Buy  drives,  our  sales 
would  have  been  even  worse."  explains  the 
general  manager  of  one  large  car-making 
division.  And  his  sales  manager  adds:  "The 
results  have  differed  from  town  to  town — 
some  places  good,  other  places  fair,  and  still 
others  not  good.  But  we  think  that  It's  at 
least  had  the  effect  of  getting  people  Inter- 
ested In  cars  again.  Stories  are  being  writ- 
ten In  the  papers  and  people  are  starting  to 
talk  cars." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  Is  a  re- 
searcher for  a  competing  company  who  says. 
"Frankly,  I've  always  doubted  that  sales 
campaigns  add  any  net  sales  to  the  Industry. 
They  may  help  one  division  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  shift  sales  that  might 
be  made  later  into  an  earlier  month.  But 
I  doubt  they  Increase  the  overall  total." 

Statistics  on  April  registrations  released  by 
the  Detroit  Automobile  Association  seemed 


to  show  the  drive  helped  sales  somewhat  In 
this  hard-hit  auto  capital.  Total  registra- 
tions for  April  were  down  only  29  percent 
from  the  April  1957  level,  while  In  the  first 
quarter  sales  lagged  45  percent  from  a  ye£ir 
earlier. 

April  registrations  In  Wayne  County  (De- 
troit), moreover,  showed  a  12-percent  gain 
over  those  In  March.  In  1957,  registration 
declined  21  percent  In  the  same  interval. 
The  pain  was  not.  however,  enough  to  make 
the  outlook  for  local  dealers  for  the  next 
few  months  any  better.  In  fact,  with  auto 
emploj-ment  certain  to  drop  to  much  lower 
levels  between  now  and  September,  their 
plight  niay  well  worsen. 

DEPLETION     or    DEALERS'    STOCKS 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  auto-sales  pic- 
ture is  the  depletion  of  dealers'  Inventories 
of  unsold  new  cars.  On  May  1.  such  stock 
amounted  to  809.000  cars— a  drop  of  26,000 
from  the  April  20  figure  and  down  about 
56.000  from  April  1. 

On  a  total  basis,  stocks  are  now  below  the 
levels  of  the  same  months  of  1956.  when  they 
last  constituted  a  serious  problem  for  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers.  On  the  basis  of 
dally  svipply.  however,  they  are  still  at  bur- 
densome levels.  Based  on  the  April  selling 
rate,  present  stocks  equal  a  58-day  supply— 
against  desirable  level.  In  the  eyes  of  auto- 
men,  of  about  30  days  But  even  this  factor 
has  a  favorable  aspect:  The  obvious  ability 
of  the  industry  at  this  time  to  withstand  a 
lengthy  strike  is  regarded  as  a  major  source 
of  strength  to  the  auto  makers  In  their  col- 
lective-bargaining sessions  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

Unofficial  eFtlmates  of  the  sales  of  the  Big 
Three  for  the  first  4  months  are  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  T 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  9.  which  reports  that  automobile 
prcxluction  for  the  week  ended  May  10 
was  estimated  to  be  off  from  the  prior 
week,  and  down  by  39  percent  from  a 
year  ago,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtTO  OtTPLT  Off  This  Week  From  Last — 
IB  Plants  SHtrr,  Curtailed — American 
Motors,  THrNDERBiRD-LTNcoLN  Plants 
Only   Ones   W'orkino   More  Than   5  Days 

Detroit — United  States  pito  producers 
are  scheduled  to  build  an  estimated  76.903 
cars  in  the  week  ending  midnight  tomorrow, 
off  slightly  from  the  78.311  units  built  last 
week,  and  off  substantially  from  the  125,914 
turned  out  by  the  Industry  In  the  like  week 
a  year  ago. 

At  week's  end,  domestic  plants  will  have 
built  1.691.139  cars  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  down  from  the  2.536.377  built  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957. 

Eight  assembly  plants  In  the  Industry  are 
down  for  the  week  this  week  and  at  least 
10  others  are  working  a  short  workweek. 
However.  American  Motors  Corp.'s  assembly 
plants  at  Kenosha  and  MUwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Lincoln  car  assembly  plant 
at  Wlxom,  Mich.,  will  work  6  days  this  week. 
The  AMC  plants  are  building  Rambler  cars, 
and  the  Lincoln  plant  Is  assembling  Lin- 
coln and  Ford  Thunderblrd  cars.  These  are 
the  only  auto  plants  la  tbe  Industry  work- 
ing more  than  5  days. 


RAMBLER    PRODUCTION   INCREASED 

American  Motors  this  week  again  stepped 
up  production  of  Rambler  cars.  During  the 
past  30  days,  the  company  has  boosted  pro- 
duction from  600  to  about  750  units  dally. 
Some  400  workers  were  scheduled  to  be 
added  this  week  to  work  forces  at  the  com- 
pany's Wisconsin  plants. 

American  Motors  this  year  is  the  only  pro- 
ducer to  build  more  cars  than  It  did  in  the 
opening  months  of  1957.  Thus  far  in  1958, 
the  company  has  built  63.093  Rambler  cars, 
compared  with  35.090  Ramblers.  2.499  Nash, 
and  1.051  Hudson  cars  In  the  year-ago  pe- 
riod. Nash  and  Hudson  cars  no  longer  are 
In   production. 

Closed  for  the  week  this  week  are  Chrysler 
Corp.'s  main  Dodge  plant  and  its  DeSoto 
division  plant  in  Detroit  and  the  Plymouth 
assembly  plant  at  EvansviUe.  Ind.  Ford  di- 
vision assembly  plants  are  closed  this  week 
at  Atlanta.  Dallas.  Dearborn,  Mich.,  Long 
Beach  and  San  Jose,  Calif.  A  Ford  division 
assembly  plant  at  Kansas  City  Is  down  for 
the  day  today. 

Also  workine  4  days  are  General  Motors 
Corp.'s  main  Buick  plant  at  Flint.  Mich.; 
its  Pontiac  division  main  plant  at  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  Studebaker-Packard  Corp..  at  South 
Bend.  Ind.;  and  the  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles 
plants  of  General  Motors  Chevrolet  division. 
All  other  Chevy  plants  are  working  5  days 
this  week. 

SOME    PLANTS    FINISHING    INVENTORIES 

General  Motors  announced  that  only  2  of 
Its  7  Bulck-Oldsmoblle-Pontiac  assembly 
plants  around  the  country  will  work  a  full 
week  this  week.  B-O-P  assembly  plants  at 
Arlington,  Tex.,  and  Framingham.  Mass.,  will 
work  5  days.  Finishing  inventory  taking  this 
week  and  working  curtailed  schedules  are 
the  Atlanta  plant.  4'2  days;  plants  at  Kansas 
City.  Linden,  N.  J.,  and  Wilmington.  Del..  4 
days;  and  the  South  Gate,  Calif.,  assembly 
plant.  3  days. 

All  7  Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontlac  assembly 
plants  are  scheduled  for  5  days  next  week, 
the  corporation  said. 

After  a  1-week  shutdown  last  week.  Stude- 
baker-Packard Is  scheduled  to  build  1.060 
Studebaker  and  40  Packard  cars  this  week. 
Four  Mercury  car  assembly  plants  also  re- 
turned to  production  this  week,  scheduling 
3.873  cars. 

Despite  a  short  workweek  this  week.  Buick, 
Oldsmobile,  and  Pontiac  divisions  are  step- 
ping up  production  over  last  week.  Produc- 
tion by  each  division  this  week  compared 
with  last  week  Is  Buick.  4,154  and  3.131; 
Oldsmobile.  6.416  and  3.910;  and  Pontiac. 
4.100  and  2.503.  Ford  division  cut  back  this 
week  to  12,275  cars  from  19,849  last  week. 
Output  by  makes 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  department 
store  sales  in  the  week  ended  May  3  were 
reported  down  8  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
I  note.  In  particular,  that  such  sales 
were  down  6  percent  in  Minneapolis, 
down  11  percent  in  Duluth-Superior,  and 
down  16  percent  in  St.  Paul. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
drop  in  department  store  sales  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
11,  along  with  the  New  York  Times 
Economic  Indicators  of  the  same  date, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Bdju.<tcil  as  rei>orte<i  hi    Keder.il  JtcJkTVc  board.     Itu^ines.s  falliirvs  compiled  by  Olin  A   13rad.-lree(,  Inc. 


Dep.\rtment   Store  Sales  Trexd 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  the 
following  percentage  comparisons  of  depart- 
Qieut  store  sales  by  districts  with  last  year's: 
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sales    from    lust   year's   volume    by   cities  for 
tlie  weeks  indicated: 


'  lU' vised. 

The  United  States  weelcly  Index,  without 
seasonal  adjustment,  follows  (1947-49  €>qual3 
100)  : 
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S<>o  footnotes  at  end  of  tfilde. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  as 
I  believe  my  coIleaKUcs  are  aware.  I  re- 
cently called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
tlie  economic  slump  whicli  we  are  now 
expenrnciiiK  is,  in  point  of  trutii.  a 
planned  rece.ssion.  It  i.s  in  large  mea.s- 
ure  the  direct  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  and  fiscal  policie.s.  in- 
cluding the  .so-called  tight  money  policy. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  corollary 
fact:  If  a  rece-v-sion  can  be  planned.  It 
i.s  ob\ioiis  that  we  can  also  plan  pros- 
perity. 

Ever  since  we  returned  to  Washinsr- 
ton  in  January  we  have  been  bu.sy  .seek- 
ing out  ways  to  halt  the  rece'^slon  and 
to  reverse  the  disastrou.s  downward  busl- 
nc.s.s  trend  whitli  ulieady  lias  idled  more 
than  5  million  workers,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  to  block  the 
current  recession  and  attempt  to  reverse 
the  disastrous  downward  business  trend 
which  has  already  idled  more  than  5 
million  workers,  not  counting  those  who 

have  been  forced  into  only  part-time 
employment.  It  would  be  well  to  stop 
and  consider  the  potential  purcha.slng 
power  being  denied  to  tiic  ever  Increas- 
ing number  of  senior  citizens. 

The  proportionate  ntunbor  of  our  aged 
is  increasing  over  three  times  as  rapidly 
n.s  that  of  the  rert  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion. In  1947  those  65  years  and  over 
totaled  10.641.000.  but  in  19.^6  they  to- 
taled 14.293.000.  an  increase  of  3.652.000, 
or  34.3  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Ihcir  share  of  income  remains  static. 
In  1952  tlieir  .share  of  money  income  by 
persona  65  axid  over  was  8  percent.  In 
1956  it  wa.s  only  7.6  percent.  Therefore, 
despite  the  present  type  of  social  secu- 


rity .system,  the  income  position  of  the 
average  American  continues  to  decline, 

hi  old  age. 

To  avoid  depressions  we  need  the  pur- 
cnasing  power  of  all  our  people. 

Mr  President,  several  bills  are  pending 
before  the  Congress  which  would  not  only 
aid  senior  citizens,  but  help  restore  the 
v,  hole  economy  to  health  by  Increasing 
and  sustaining  purchasing  power. 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
particularly  S.  1793,  the  Humanitarian 
and  Old-Ape  Rights  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  4.  1957.  are  among  these 
proposals.  So  are  the  bills  like  H.  R. 
7086  which  incorporate  the  principles  of 
tlie  Towii-send  plan. 

The  most  interesting  set  of  statistics 
has  just  recently  been  released  by  the 
Townsend  Legislative  Bureau  concerning 
population  increase  in  the  adult  cge 
f^roup  with  the  income  position  of  the 
a(.;ed  of  the  United  States  from  1947-56. 
'I  he.se  tables  sliow  in  a  graphic  form  w  liat 
an  important  and  useful  thing  it  would 
be  to  place  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aged  people  in  tliis  country. 
Today  these  people  can  serve  as  agents  of 
prosperity.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fuller 
measure  of  economic  justice.  I  urf^e  the 
Congress  to  act  on  increa.'^ing  the  insur- 
ance l)enefits  and  pensions  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
I  have  mentioned  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  prlnlcd  in  the  RECor^D,  as 
follows: 

PoPtJI.A'nON    iNCREASrS    IN    AOVLT    ACE    OROrPS. 

Unitid    STATE.S.    1947    1  HKouGH    lSrf56—  In- 
come Position  or  Aolu.  1947  Throcoh  1956 

INCRE.\SES   IN    Nl'MBERS   Or    PERSONS 

A    Ag-d  11  and  ever 

1  1947: 

Men. 52.  4,^9   000 

Women 54.  853.  000 

Total 107,412.000 

2  1956: 

Men 56,591.000 

Women 61.304.  OOO 

ToUl _    117,895.000 

8.   Increaae    (9  8   perccntl 10,483.000 

B    Aged  14  through  64 
1     1947J 

Men _      47.403  000 

Women 48.  368,  OOO 

Total.. 06.771.000 

2.  1956: 

Men 50.014.000 

Women 53,  588,  OOO 

Total 103,602,000 

3.  Increase    (7  percent) 6,831.000 

C.   Aged  25  thrcfugh  64 
1     1947: 

Men 35.  578,  000 

Women 36,919.000 

Total 72.497,000 

2.  1956: 

Men . _     38,905.000 

Women 41,  205.  OOO 

Total 80,  110,000 

3.  Increase  (10  5  percent) _      7.613,000 


POPTTLATION    INCKEASES  IK  ADULT   AGE  GROTTPS, 

United  States,  1947  THnotJCH  1956 — 
IKCOME  Position  of  Aceo,  1947  Thhouch 
1956— Continued 

INCREASES  IN   NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS ContlllUCd 

D.  Aged  65  arid  over 
1.  1047: 

Men.. 5,  056.  000 

Women 5,  685,  000 

Total 10,  641,  000 

2     1956: 

Men.. 6.577,000 

Women 7,  716,  000 

Total 11,  293.  000 

3.    Increase  (34.3  percent) 3,652,000 

Share  o}  money  income  hy  persons  65 
and  over 

Pcrcen t 

1947 1  7.  0 

1952 '8   0 

1903 J 7   3 

1954 7.  7 

1305 7.  9 

laiS 7.  6 

'  Social  Security  Bulletin,  February  1054, 
article  by  Jacob  Flslier. 

The  proportion ".te  number  of  our  aged  Is 
Increasing  over  three  times  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  the  rest  tif  our  adult  population. 
Their  share  of  income  remains  Eiatic. 
Therefore,  despite  our  present  ty]>e  of  social- 
security  sy.'tem,  the  Income-pioKltion  of  the 
average  Amei-ican  conUnues  to  decline,  in 
oid    age. 

S:iurce:  Current  Poi^ulation  Reports.  Con- 
.•iumer  Income  of  Persons,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPITREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  hope  Congress  will  not  ad- 
journ this  year  without  doing  something 
conr^tructively  to  improve  the  insurance 
and  pension  programs  of  our  needy  aged 
citizens.  This  is  one  place  where  we  can 
take  a  forward  step  in  terms  of  com- 
bating the  economic  decline  and,  more 
importantly,  to  ofifer  some  semblance  of 
economic  and  social  justice  to  those  who 
are  in  need,  and  who  by  their  work  and 
their  participation  in  our  society  have 
earned  such  economic  justice. 


FUNDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION AND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  WASTE 
TREATMENT  PLANTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
June  of  1957  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
speech  at  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference held  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  recom- 
mended that  there  be  established  a  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  regarding 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Follow- 
ing this  recommendation,  a  joint  com- 
mittee w^as  established  consisting  of  ten 
Governors  and  seven  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  E)ecember  1957  this  Joint  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  submitted  to 
the  President  progress  report  No.  1. 
Among  other  things,  this  report  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education  and  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  plants,  to  become 

effective  In  fiscal  1960. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mended "that  the  Federal  tax  on  local 
telephone  service  be  changed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  40-percent  tax  credit  to  those 


states  enacting  a  4 -percent  local  tele- 
phone tax,  not  counting  taxes  already 
levied  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  credit 
device." 

According  to  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Memphis  Commercial  App>eal  on 
December  7,  1957.  a  motion  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  which  was  held  in 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  December  6,  1957.  that 
tlie  proposal  of  the  joint  committee  be 
immediately  adopted.  Accordmg  to  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  the  vote  on  this  mo- 
tion was  defeated  35-7. 

In  January  1958.  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  budget  message  to  Congress — 
pages  M-28  and  M-29— recommended 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  be  put  into  effect 
beginning  in  fiscal  1960. 

This  means  that  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  and  waste  treatment 
plants  be  eliminated  beginning  with  the 
fi.~»cal  year  1G60. 

This  recommendation  by  the  President 
was  made  before  the  proposal  of  the  Joint 
Feder.ll -State  Action  Committee  was  for- 
mally presented  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent jumF>ed  the  gun  in  making  such 
recommendation  before  one  important 
party  to  the  joint  committee,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  several  States,  had  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  plan  and  make  their 
recommendations.  Is  the  President  re- 
ceiving bad  advice  from  members  of  his 
palace  guard? 

On  page  577  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959,  there  appears 
the  following  language  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  promotion  and  fur- 
ther development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion: 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States.  Aleska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  dlflfercnt  formulas  for  training  stu- 
dents and  teachers  In  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, trades  and  industry,  distributive  oc- 
cupations, practical-nurse  training,  and  the 
fishing  trades  and  Industry.  Additional 
grants  for  vocational  education  are  provided 
through  a  permanent  appropriation. 

While  the  budget  recommends  continua- 
tion of  these  programs  at  the  1958  level,  it  is 
expected  that  by  the  end  of  1959  the  Federal 
Gcjvernment  and  the  States  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Pederal-Btate  Action  Committee 
that  the  States  assume  this  function  entirely. 
Therefore.  It  is  anticipated  that  no  funds  will 
be  required  In  the  1960  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  these  recommendations  be  ac- 
cepted as  practicable  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  governors  at  their  na- 
tional conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
Miami.  May  18-21,  will  approve  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee.  The  reason  I  believe  this  is 
because  the  proposal  is  not  sound  and  not 
fair  to  many  States.  A  majority  of  the 
governors  will  recognize  it  as  a  scheme 
designed  to  make  rich  States  richer  and 
poor  States  poorer. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  proposal. 

First.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  help  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  proposes  to  give  up  to 
States  $148  million  annually  in  Federal 
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telephone  taxes  and  to  eliminate  a  total 
Of  $84,479,000  for  aid  to  States  for  voca- 
tional education  and  waste  treatment 
plants.  This  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $63,521,000  annually. 

Second.  Almost  70  percent  of  the  $148 
million  from  telephone  taxes  would  go 
to  the  12  largest  and  wealthiest  States. 
These  same  States  are  receiving  only 
about  41  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
under  existing  laws  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  waste  treatment  plants.  The 
proposal — purposely  or  unwittingly — is  a 
plan  to  favor  large  wealthy  States  and  at 
the  same  time  cripple  and  destroy  our 
nationwide  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  poor  States. 

Let  us  compare — using  a  few  States — 
the  financial  effect  on  rich  and  poor 
States  should  this  scheme  be  put  into 
operation : 

Mississippi  would  receive  $1,309,388  less 
money  than  she  now  receives  from  exist- 
ing laws,  while  New  York  would  receive 
$12,408,000  more  than  she  is  pr«sently 
receiving. 

Alabama  would  stand  to  lose  $668  000 
annually,  while  Illinois  would  gain  $7,- 
120.000. 

Third.  The  home  States  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Ac- 
tion Committee  would  profit  financially 
under  the  proposal — except  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Idaho. 

I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  the 
Joint  committee  sought  no  advice  from 
vocational  authorities  as  to  the  effect  on 
vocational  education  should  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  be  put  into  operation. 

I  have  further  been  advised  that  voca- 
tional leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion— from  rich  States  and  poor  States 
alike — are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  elimination  of  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  would  destroy  the 
program  in  poor  communities  and  seri- 
ously cripple  it  everywhere. 

Much  of  Americas  outstanding  record 
in  productivity  on  the  farm  and  in  indus- 
try has  come  about  as  the  result  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation.  Vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  and  their  coworkers  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  extension,  have  played  a 
most  important  role  in  increasing  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  farm  people. 
The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
established  an  enviable  production  rec- 
ord. In  the  history  of  mankind,  no  na- 
tion has  been  able  to  establish  such  an 
outstanding  record  of  production  per 
man.  and  production  per  unit,  as  have 
the  American  farmers. 

Our  industries  have  excelled  in  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  has  come  about  as  the  result  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  millions  of  skilled 
workers  in  our  manufacturing  plants. 
Vocational  education  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  training  of  our 
skilled  work  force.  Vocational  educa- 
tion has  also  made  a  great  contribution 
to  our  distribution  system  through  its 
program  of  distributive  education. 

The  health  of  our  people  has  con- 
tributed to  their  productive  capacity. 
Through     vocational    home     economics 


education  the  masses  have  received 
training  that  has  contributed  much  to 
our  Nation's  wonderful  health  program. 
Girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  classes 
are  taught  on  a  practical  basis  the  die- 
tary needs  of  an  individual.  Through 
this  phase  of  vocational  education  a  very 
high  percent  of  our  people  come  to  have 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  nutritional  values  of  various  foods. 
Many  of  our  greatest  scientists  '.n  nutri- 
tion, soils,  and  animal  and  plant  breed- 
ing received  their  start  in  these  fields 
through  vocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  homemaking. 

All  my  public  life  I  have  supported 
programs  to  educate  our  youth  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  abilities  and  needs. 
In  this  regard  I  have  been  and  am  now 
an  ardent  advocate  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

In  1956  I  .'successfully  advocated  that 
the  Democratic  platform  include  .sup- 
port for  this  program.  The  platform 
stated : 

We  commend  the  84th  Congress  for  voting 
the  maximum  authorized  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
act.  We  pledge  continuing  and  Increased 
support  of  vocational  training  for  youth 
and  adults.  Including  aid  to  the  States  and 
localities  lor  area  technical-vocational 
schools. 

It  is  p>erfectly  silly  to  think  of  taking 
steps  that  would  jeopardize  our  Nation's 
program  of  vocational  education. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernors in  their  forthcoming  meetin.  in 
Miami  will  overwhelmingly  defeat  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee 
proposal  and  will  thus  bury  the  idea  of 
eliminating  Federal  funds  for  vocational 
education  once  and  for  all. 


TAX  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  to  note  an  item 
in  the  Wa.shington  wire  section  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  last  Friday,  May 
9.  The  lead  article  in  that  .section  was 
entitled  "Tax  Cut  Talk  Takes  a  New 
Turn,  Toward  a  GOP  Democratic  Com- 
promi.se."  The  article  states  that  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Anderson  has  t>een  quietly 
discussing  with  Congressional  leaders  the 
form  which  a  tax  cut  should  take. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the 
article  mentioned  that  small  business 
would  get  a  special  break.  I  hope  that 
Secretary  Anderson  will  note  that  S. 
3194,  the  small  business  tax  adjustment 
bill  of  1958,  already  has  the  support  of 
37  Members  of  this  body.  The  neces- 
sary adjustment  to  our  tax  system  for 
small  and  growing  concerns  would  be 
properly  developed  by  this  measure. 

The  fact  that  such  a  high  administra- 
tion official  has  begun  to  talk,  even 
quietly,  about  the  form  of  tax  relief, 
rather  than  continuing  to  speak  against 
a  tax  cut,  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
I  believe  that  the  other  items  noted  in 
this  article  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Senators,  so  I  ask  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

as  follows: 

Washington  WntK — A  Spicial  WnxLT  Re- 
pomT  Pkom  the  Wall  Steect  Journal's 
Capftal  Buexad 

tax  cut  talk  takes  a  new  ttten.  toward  a 
oop-democratic  compromise 

The  result  would  be  leas  tax  relief  than 
once  expected,  if  the  deal  worlLS.  Here's  the 
direction :  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson 
would  quietly  sit  down  with  House-Senate 
leaders.  They'd  decide  what  taxes  to  cut. 
then  crack  tlie  wtilp  to  hold  raiik-and-&le 
lawmakers  In  line.  The  administration  al- 
ready quietly  drops  Its  demand  for  straight 
extension  of  present  corporate,  excise  rates. 

Andertion  probably  would  favor  faster  de- 
preciation deductions  for  business  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lower  corp>orate  rates.  Excises 
would  be  reduced,  at  least  on  autos.  freight 
transportation  Small  business  would  get  a 
special  break.  Key  House  Uix  strategists  now 
lean  toward  cutting  excises  as  part  of  the 
rate  extension  bill.  Small  business  relief 
would  come  In  a  separate  measure.  House 
leaders  would  leave  the  individual-corporate 
relief  question  for  later. 


FREEDOM  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President, 
every  year  the  Freedoms  Foimdation  at 
Valley  Forge  conducts  the  Valley  Forge 
pilgrimage  honoring  schools  for  out- 
standing programs  in  citizenship  educa- 
tion. This  annual  pilgrimage  includes 
visits  for  representatives  of  the  honored 
schools,  the  winning  student,  and  his 
teacher  to  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington. 

In  each  of  these  cities,  a  full  day's  pro- 
gram is  planned  to  see  freedom's  shrines 
and  to  review  the  events  and  sacrifices 
that  forged  the  independence  of  this  Na- 
tion and  built  a  foundation  on  which  we 
have  become  great. 

"Eternal  vigilance."  though.  "Is  the 
price  of  liberty."  This  is  a  principle 
imperative  to  our  survival  as  a  strong 
nation.  Indeed  it  is  imperative  to  the 
survival  of  Western  civilization.  Tlius 
it  is  gratifying  when  organizations  like 
Freedoms  Foundation  encourage  pro- 
grams of  citizenship  education. 

I  am  personally  delighted  that  an 
Alabama  school — Indian  Springs  School, 
Helena.  Ala. — was  one  of  the  36  in  the 
entire  United  States  chosen  to  send  rep- 
re.sentatives  to  the  pilgrimage  this  year. 
Both  Mr.  James  H.  Mason  and  Mr.  John 
H  Heacock.  Jr..  teacher  and  student  re- 
spectively, of  the  .school,  are  to  be  con- 
gi-atulated  on  their  outstanding  work 
that  led  to  this  widely  sought-after 
award. 

Indian  Springs  School  Is  a  private 
preparatory  high  .school  for  male  stu- 
dents, grades  nine  through  twelve. 

I  am  advised  that  another  Alabama 
school,  McNeil  School  of  Bessemer.  Ala., 
was  also  chosen  as  among  those  doing 
outstanding  work  in  citizenship  educa- 
tion. Due  to  the  fact  that  this  school 
has  previously  made  the  pilgrimage,  it 
was  not  selected  to  send  representatives 
this  year. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  In 
accordance   with   the  previous   order,  I 
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move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  (ni  7 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  14, 
1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  13  »legi.slative  day  of  May 
12-. 1958: 

FeorRAL    HoMF    Ix^an    Bank    Board 
Ira  A    Dixon,  of  Indiana,  to  be  n  mcmbor 
of   the  Federal   Home   Loan   BAnk   Board   for 
a    term    of    4    veHrs    eKpirlnj,'    Jiuie    30.    1962. 
(Renppolntment  ) 

In  THE  Navt 

Maurice  H  M:>nahan.  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  ensign  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  quullftcat .oiis  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

James  L  Denny,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  nn  ensign  in  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  siibject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Re.serve  Offi- 
cer's lYalnlng  Cori»«)  Ui  be  ensigns  In  the 
Na\y.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
pr<.>vided  by  law; 

Franz  EuUr  III 
Robert  C   Hlgbee 
James  W.  Lakcy 

The  followlnp-named  (civillsn  college 
iH'aduatesl  to  be  prrmnnent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
In  tlie  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to 
qualifications  iheiffor  a.s  provided  by  law: 

Charles  R    H.nrper 

Robert  L   Hiirgrave 

The  fnllowlng-nameii  Reserve  officers  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy  subject  to  quallflcstlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LirCTTKANT 

Pheldnn  H  Barnes  Dale  L.  Larson 

Wendell  W   Batchel-  Donald  R  Llntner 

der  Jtrome  A  I^ogan 

Jamrs  M    Brown  Jj  y  W.  McRoberts 

Cleorge  E.  P   Buxton  I^iwrence  Marlnelli.  Jr. 

Donald  W  Gauthler  Alva  L  Mayes.  Jr. 

Benjamin  J.  Gll.son  Alfred  C  Moon 

Stanley  L   Goodwin  Jtieph  T  Mullen 

Roger  G    Hauser  I>)nald  Reid 

Arnold  D  Hoekzema  Wilbur  C  Rust 
Luman  H  Hughes,  Jr  .  Jrhn  E  Sthanberger 

Harold  R   Hunt  Mvron  I  Varon 

Bernetl  L   Johns<jn.  William  W   A   Walker 

Jr.  J<^  E   Wh.n.>!ell 

Charles  R  Johnson  WUllnm  B    White 

Jack  D  Kortzebnrn  Diivld  L.  Williams 

LIEVXrNANT    (  II' NIOR  GRADE) 

Hugh  O  deFries  William  A   Rack 

Russell  P  Mndlns  Rolf  W   Steyn 

Tlie  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  ol  the  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  jubject  to  qualiUca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Hugh  O.  deFries  \v;niam  A  Rack 

Russell  F.  Madiug  HAl  W.  Steyn 

Hampton  Hubbard.  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical  Corjis 
of  the  Navy  and  to  be  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  commander  when  his  line  running  mate  Is 
so  promoted,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

John  W.  Plummer  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  l.iw.  • 


The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to 
be  grades  Indicated  In  the  Dental  Corp>8  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  quaUficatloos  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

LIEUTENANT 

Robert  J  Adams 
Donald  C  Hauck 
William  R.  Hlatt 

William  P.  Argue.  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a 
permanent  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  In  tlie  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Na\y.  subject  to  qualificatluus  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  (junior  prade)  In  the  Dental 
Corps  Ol  the  Navy  and  to  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  when  their  line  running 
mates  are  so  promoted  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided   by  law; 

LewU  S   Er.rle 

Cherlr*  D   Joyner  Jr. 

Walter  P.  Leonard 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  (engineer- 
ing duty),  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

The  following-named  for  temixirary  ap- 
poii.tnient  : 

LIEUTENANT 

George  A.  Hume 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

LtrUTENANT 

Clayton  R  Adams 

LIEUTFNANT     (.: UNIOR  GRADE) 

"J"  Richard  Gauthey 

George  A.  Hume 

Charles  E.  Stalzer,  Reserve  oflQcer.  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  (aeronautical  engineering  duty),  sub- 
ject to  qualiricatlor..£  iherefcjr  as  provided  by 
law. 

Mary  Super.  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  NurbC  Corps  of  the 
Na\y,  for  tenip:)rary  service,  subject  to  quali- 
fications  therefor   as   provided    by   law. 

Edward  W  McMillan.  OCSA.  USNR.  to  be 
a  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy  (Special  duty  only.  law),  subject  to 
tiuaiificatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifi- 
cation "deck."  for  temporary  service,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Dawson  Alexander.  Jr  Philip  J  Kennedy 

H.irold  R    Ancicrs'in  V.'indtilan  W. 
Frederick  W  Bcnce  Kesterson 

Roy  H.  Boehra  Charles  "H"  McCoy 

Eiri  C.  Clark  John  H.  McEachln 

Don  C.  Craft  Leonard  M.  Moore 

Lewis  N   Davis  John  J   MuUln,  Jr. 

Ralph  A  Devenger  James  F.  Newell.  Jr. 

John  T.  Doherty  William  T.  Nichols 

Walter  L  Elliott  Jay  E.  Richards 

Richard  L.  Golson  Roy  L.  Rickman 

R.nymond  L.  Good  Wliuam  D.  Roberts 

Jnmef:  L  Goodwin  Cliarles  D.  Smith 

James  '  J  "  Guthrie  Wallace  H.  Smith 

Elliott  M.  Hamilton  James  G.  Tallant 

Clyde  D.  Hawkins  Lewis  D.  Turner 

George  A   Johns  Kibert  E  Wheat 

Riilph  W.  Jones.  Sr.  James  E.  Williams 

Jordan  Kele  III  Patrick  H.  Willianis 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifi- 
cation ■■ordinance,"  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  quallflcatlcnb  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Donald  W  Barnes  Georpe  L.  Day 

Roberto  Blatchley  C'nsrles  E  Duggan,  Jr. 

Charles  E  Burns.  Jr.  Dewey  L.Gann 

James  A.  Callahan  Lahon  H.  Grimes 

Bertram  P  Chase  Carl  G.  Haesioop,  Jr. 


Everett  L.  Johnson 
Ronald  G  Johnson 
James  S.  C. 

Kramer,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Lane 
Elliott  L.MathU 
James  J.  McDermott 
William  J.  Prltchard 
Basil  R.  Rhodes 


Thomas  E.  Richards 
Paul  M.  Schultz 
Raymond  Sllzewskl 
Frederick  K.  SorreU 
John  C.  Thomas 
James  J.  Tomko 
Robert  J.  Tratk 
Dodson  D.  Walker,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  West 


The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  in  the  Navy,  limited  duly  only,  classifi- 
cation "administration,"'  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Robert  E  Banman  Axel  L  Lindstrom 

Harvey  R   Blackler  George  B.  McDonald 

Claremont  J  Clifton  Walter  E.  McLaughlin 

V.'iniam  E.  Clower  George  F.  Nottoll 

Charles  W.  Cockrell  Domlnlck  Onorato 

E'.mer  J  Cook  Louis  E  Pentz 

Ji.mes  F.  Dawson  Ru.s.«=ell  O   Perkins 

Franci.sP  Doe  CacU  O.  Rhodes 

Thoma.s  F.  Joel  T  RoberU 

Djucherty.  Jr.  Arthur  Roy 

David  R   Eartman  Edward  E  Schaefer 

Vernon  M  Franks  Allen  L  Shapero 

Earl  W  GufTey  Gordon  D  Shlbsted 

Mattison  H.  Hoskins  Kenneth  A.  St  Michel 

Robert  A   Hutchinson  Joseph  J  Vettese 

Wi'.liam  L.  Jones  Robert  White 

Robert  S   Kelly  Claude  EW'illlams 

John  R.  Lawson  Robert  M.  Wold 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
line  in  the  Navy,  limited  d'lity  only,  classifi- 
cation "engineering."  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law; 

James  B  Batton.  Jr.  David  E  Long 

Villard  Elevens.  Jr.  Bryan  M.  Lorts.  Jr. 

Bruce  P.  Brown  W'alter  iKTachowskl 

Harry  D  Brown  Frank  A.  Mavlglia 

Edward  P.  Cortesinl  Raymond  A  McCoole 

Carl  M  Courtney  Herbert  E  Meiizel,  Jr. 

Rudolph  W  Damken  John  A.  Miller 

William  A.  Demchiik  Clarence  E  Mitchell 

Donald  G.  Disney  Eugene  S  Oakey 

Howard  P.  Downey  John  T  CDonnell 

Carroll  L  Doyle  Jackson  K  Parker 

R(jberl  M.  Duncan  Charles  L   Pederson 

Ira  L   Durbin  John  R    Petrin 

Floyd  L.  Elmore  Emll  Popa 

James  C  Flnley  Leonard  H.  Rawcllffe 

George  H  Flavin  Lloyd  S  Redding 

Marshall  J  Frankford  Bernard  J  Reynolds 

Henry  I.  Fuller  William  H.  Rigdon 

Richard  D  Gearhart  Carl  I.  Sellden 

John  S.  Ghiselln  Richard  F.  Smith 

Edward  P  Green  Howard  W.  Sorensen 

V  llllam  T.  Gunn  William  L.  Street 

Edward  J.  Guntrum  Roy  E.  Surrells 

John  W.  Hagen  Ernest  F.  Susalla 

John  C.  Holdorf .  Jr.  Ben  R.  Tew 

Charles  R.  Jensen  Durwood  O.  Thompson 

Frank  R.  Johnson,  Jr.  Norman  J.  Tomcavage 

Archie  T.  Kellems  John  A.  Tucker 

Charles  W.  Kelly  Nick  N.  Vardakis 

William  F.  Kenney  Edwin  E.  Weber 

James  W.  King.  Jr.  Willie  Westberry 

George  W.  Kirby.  Jr.  Thomas  A.  Whalen 

Jesse  L.  Laseter  James  L.  Whitehead 

Benny  v.  Latorra  John  C.  Wilcox 

The  following  nsmeij  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifi- 
cation "hull."  for  temporary  service.  s\ibject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  B.  Brewer  Albert  M.  Penta 

Billie  L.  Delanoy  Dennis  H.  Rice 

Eugene  J.  Dougherty  Robert  J.  Schultz 

Vernon  E.  Hazard  Gordon  M.  Smith 

John  E.  Hubitsky  Tom  R.  Smith 

Joseph  U.  Jones,  Jr.  John  J.  Zimits 
Thomas  E.  O'Malley 

Tlie  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifi- 
cation '•electronics."  tor   temporary  service. 
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subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Wallace  T.  Ashley  Paul  N  McGrath 

Francis  X.  Atwater  Kenneth  E  McLaurln 

Vernon  W.  Bacon  George  G.  Melonson 

Kinnon  W.  Barnes  Delbert  S   Metzger 

Norman  R.  Burr  Ora  M.  Moffett 

Theodore  T.  Bateman  Jack  L.  Murray 

Richard  G  Glass  William  L.  Myers 

Charles  E.  Busen-  Howard  M.  Novak 

lehnerlll  Donald  A.  Olson 

Robert  R.  Cagglano  John  J.  Porter 

William  D.  Clendenon  Carl  A.  Prebeck 

Gayle  V   Collins  Raymond  J.  Raczek 

Clyde  M.  Conway,  Jr.  Theodore  T  Rellmann 

Hugh  R  Crane  Albert  P.  Rlkli 

Harry  B.  Dawson  Arnold  H.  Rlngler 

Raymond  E.  Dletz  Oerald  H.  Rounds 

James  Drake  Hubert  D.  Schloemer 

Alan  L.  Dunsmore  Charles  F.  Schoen 

James  L.  Durham  William  A.  Sheets 

Vonnle  D.  Estep  Kenneth  H.  Slsk 
Harold  W.  Fancher.  Jr.  Clare  E.  Skrukrud 

Richard  P.  Furry  Kenneth  M.  Smith 

Jesse  T.  Graham  James  H  Suit 

Louis  F.  Gulmond  LeBurn  A.  Thompson 
Frederick  I.  Hammond  Robert  W.  Tisdale 

James  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.  Edgar  G.  Trayer 

David  E.  Heggle  Norman  E.  Trlckel 

Jack  K.  Hensley  Harris  O.  Turner 

Austin  W.  Harrlck  John  P.  Walker 

John  P  Hewell  Lemuel  E   Walker 

Glendon  E   Hill  Orville  R.  Whaley,  Jr. 

•■J"  "V  Hood  John  B  Wilcox 

Paul  O.  Hord  Philip  R.  Wilcox 

Robert  J.  Hula  Samuel  M.  Wiles 

Walter  E   Knight  William  A.  Williams 
Joseph  R.  Llpman 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classi- 
fication "aviation  operations"  or  "photog- 
raphy operations."  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Harry  A.  Boonier.  Jr.  Truman  J.  McLaugh- 
William  M.  Bowman.  Un 

Jr.  William  J  North 

Broder  M.  Erlchsen  Eugene  E.  Oliver 

Charles  E.  Faulkner  Dale  V.  OrglU 

Robert  B  Fentrlss.  Jr.  Allen  L  Parker 

Roger  L.  Ferguson  Robert  P  Price 

Romauldo  C   Ferraro  Wilfred  P   Rathbun 

Francis  J.  Gallagher  Ralph  L.  Slqveland 

John  G.  Graf  Arthur  C.  Thomas 

Donald  W.  Hamblln  Albert  R  Thompson 

Roger  G  Jenkins  Thomas  P.  Van- 
Gordon  E  Kinney  Woriner 

Eugene  R.  Kllpp  Herman  G  Walker 

Marvin  J.  Kufahl  Alfred  N.  White 

Bruce  E  Martin  Dale  H  Williams 

Robert  F.  McElroy  Thomas  E.  Young 
William  L  Mcintosh, 

Jr. 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifi- 
cation "aviation  ordnance,"  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Robert  M.  Blckel  Clinton  J.  Mlckle 

William  T   Blakemore  Francis  J.  Miller 

Robert  L   Brake  James  L.  Morgan 

Elvin  F.  Brown  Kenneth  R.  Morgan 

Robert  C  Carrington  Henry  S.  OConnor.  Jr. 

George  Clark  Albert  C  Oker 

Donald  E.  Ethell  Roy  C.  Olsen 

Joseph  A.  Giles  R.  Phillips 

Gauthier.  Jr.  Glen  C.  Porterfleld 

Richard  H.  Graham  Byron  C.  Pratt 

Joseph  A  Hamernlk  William  C.  Scarbrough 
James  H  Hayden  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Hayes  Roger  A.  Smith.  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  Helsler  Glynn  Surles 

Doyle  W.  Hensley  Ronald  R  Swanson 

Harold  C.  Humphrey  James  D.  Tripp 

Melvln  L.  Jones  Matthew  W.  Vol! 

Robert  E.  Loker  William  C  Williams 

James  A.  Mackey  Harold  I.  Wilson 

Russell  L  Marcoux  George  L.  Worel 

Richard  G.  McKee  Mario  J.  Zufllnetti 


The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifica- 
tion "aviation  maintenance."  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

George  R   Archibald  William  E  Keays 

Henry  B.  Askey  Harry  W.  Kennedy 

Marvin  L.  Baggett  P'rankJ.Koch 

Chestley  M  Benton  Harry  C.  Lane 

Clyde  L  Belts  Edward  T   Lazor 

Joseph  F.  Binczak  Arthur  R   Lee 

Chesney  O  BisscU  Robert  C  Lee 

Robert  J  Bowery  Richard  C  LeVaugh 

Edward  J   Bradley  William  E    Mallna 

Harold  F.  Buchberger  James  F  Manley 

Francis  R  Burns  Troy  H.  Martin 

William  G  Camp  Edward  A  Miller 

James  B   Capps  Wiiyne  W    Miller 

George  W   Carter  Charles  M   Mills 

Calvin  J   Cllne  Irving  J   Morrison 

Thomas  L.  Cox  Laurence  A  Napolls 

Albert  J  Cyr  Benjamin  F.  Newlon 

Arnold  D  Dorrlety  Walter  E.  Parshall 

James  D.  Dowllng  WiUiiim  R.  L.  Pabs 

Harry  A.  Dunlap.  Jr.  Bill  B  Rice 
Augustus  T.  Ellscm,  Jr.  William  F  Reld 

William  L.  Elliott  Roy  W.  Rtsche 

Roberto  Fvniderburk  Roland  H   Ronken 

Austin  L.  Gllbrlde  Cornelius  M   Rowley 

Robert  J.  Goodie  Benard  J.  Rubel 

Thomas  S.  Goth  Thomas  A.  Smother- 
Flore  Grande  man.  Jr. 

Robert  J    Gra.smuck  Robert  W.  Street 

William  E  Guy  Harvey  M   Teagle 

Joseph  H   Hammett  Edgard  A   Thomas 

Ernest  L  Hedgepelh  George  E  Toy 

Robert  A    Henry  Derry  E  Tucker 

James  P.  HUdabrand  James  W   Walker 

Tom  B  Hite  Itobert  H  Weir 

Harry  H.  Hudglns  Eugene  H  West 

Alton  R.  Hudhon  James  F.  West 

Thomas  H.  Hume  Orville  M   Williams 

Richard  E  Jastremskl  Willis  T  WMiams 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classifica- 
tion "aviation  electronics."  for  temporary 
service  subject  to  quallflcatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Thomas  J   Abraham  Robert   W    Leake 

Virgil  E.  Albert  Robert  S    Lipske 

Clarence  E.  Aldrlch.  Walter    L.   Loonam 

Jr.  Hans  W    Lunder 

Francis  O   Barker  Carl    M     M:«rtln 

Walter  H  Bayer  Glenn  R    Martin 

Herbert  E   Black  Richard   W    Martin 

Olln  E   Bollng  Richard   Martynlak 

Nathan    E     Branch  Herman  L    McCarty 

Gerald    J.    Burns  Albert  E    MrHee 

"V   "O"   Campbell  F"rancls    C     McLocklln 

Bernard   W    Carr  George    L     McMasters. 
Robert  D    Carroll  Jr. 

Thoma-s  H   Conley.  Jr  Robert   C     Melxell 

Morris  E    Coon  James   S     Mtxjre 

William  R.  Cotton  William  B    Morse 

Elwood  A.  Cowart  Walter   J.   Nollan 

Mi«rvln  P   Daugherty  Joseph   P.   Norrls 

Dan   A.    Davis  Robert  E    Ogden 

Edward   B.   IX)rsey  Paul  A.  Paradls 

Charles   G.   Dukes  Buiiyan  Payne 

Don  N.  Elliott  Frank  M   Petraccoro 

James  M.  Epiey  Jiimes  S.  Piper 

Dovard  J    Evers  Robert  P(X)le 

Donald   E    Francis  Donald    R     Porter 

Judson  D.  Fulghum  Normaii   R.   Quelland 

Vernon  L.  Garner  Maury  E.  Redford 

Klrby  L.  "B "  Gee  William     T.     Robbing. 
Carl  E    Gengenbach  Jr. 

Russell   E.   Cillmore  Robert  J.   Sause 

Eugene  D.  Griggs  Edwin    P.    Setterberg 

Glen  L.  Gruel  David   R    Shotjulst 

Albert  O.  Hallowell  Charles  E.  Slater 

Leonard  J.  Hansen  Thomas  A.  Smith 

John   J.    Harkins  Ixirne  H.  Smyth 

Donald   A.   Harlen  Everett  A    Summers 

Robert  W.  Herman  James     T.     Talmadge, 
Norman  L.  Humlston       Jr. 

Albert  C.  Jeangue-  Walter  T.  Taylor 

nat,  Jr.  William  L.  Thomaa. 
Carl  D.  Johnson  Jr.     - 

Jenus  "B  '  Jones  Harold   C.  Treptow 


"NT."  W.  Wall  James  H    Wlthsosky 

Lloyd  E    Wenn  John   L    Youmsns 

Robert  F.   Wingo  Bobble    R.    Young 

The  following  named  to  l>e  ensigns  In  the 
line  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  classi- 
fication "aerology."  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

David  N    Brown  Wayne  H    I>edbetter 

William   F    Brown  Jake  G    LeGrande.  Jr. 

James  H    Bryant  Waylon    A     Livingston 

Jack  F    Bulllngton        Donald    A     MacNlntch 
Donald  L    Clark  Anthony   Manglaflco 

Jaaper   R    Cutter  David  L    Reuscher 

William   A    Dotson        Oscar  O    Splndler 
Robert  C    Forsberg        Adrian  A    Tingle 
J(jhn   A.  Gassner  James  B.  Wharlou 

Gene  B.  Haynes 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Supply  Corps  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for   temporary  service,  subject   to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided   by   law: 
Raymond  B    AUcn  Earl  D    Judd 

Guy  F  B^ixley  Ronald  L  LangUla 

Charles  D    Bounds        Jerome  C   Lund 
William  W  Bryant  Billy  J    Merrell 

Thomas   R.  Call  Willis  A    Mitchell 

John  J    Cash  Eugene  E    Nagcle 

Ben.iamln  H    Clark       Gordon  E    Pierce.  Jr. 
William  H    Fogle,  Jr.    VanLear  L    Reeder 
Hugh  R    French.  Jr.       James  E    Rosenblum 
Robert   L    French        *    I^wrence  J    Roth 
Robert  B    Giles  Joseph  P   Schrank 

Roland  A    Goss  Alan  D    Sells 

Richard  A  Graiiuccl  Troy  W  Simmons 
Kenneth  R  Gregory  S<inny  J.  Wachter 
Roy  L  Johnson  Eugene  O.  Walker 

Stephen  Jublnskl 

The  following  named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  in  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  si  bject  to 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by   law; 

Johnny  Perez 

Howard  K    Rowan 

Don  G.  Wlndle 

The  following  named  selected  as  alter- 
nates to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy, 
limited  duty  only,  classification  "deck."  for 
temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Robert  W    Hetzel  Adam  W    Rels 

Ali>ert  P.  Koontz  LouU  "M "  Tew 

The  following  named  selected  as  alter- 
nates to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy. 
limited  duty  only,  classification  "ordnance." 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  qviallfica- 
llons    therefor  as   provided    by   law; 

John  F  Hayes 
Virgil  C  Kagy 
Frederick  H    Mlchels 

TTie  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  classification  "administration." 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
George  I   Bower  William  J.  Laux 

Irwin  G.  Newman  Robert  Fritz.  Jr. 

The  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  lim- 
ited duty  only,  classification  "engineering," 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  A  Brett.  Jr.  Kenneth  D  Hummell 
Floyd  R    Coburn  Jack  A    Munsen 

Ralph  L    DUlln  William  E.  Walsh,  Jr. 

Joseph  L    Fltzglbbon 

The  following  named  selected  as  alternate* 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  lim- 
ited duty  only.  classlflCHtlon  "hull."  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  L  Heath 
Wiley  B   Parrlsh 

The  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  lim- 
ited   duty    only,   classification   "electronics," 
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for  temporary  service,  subject   to  quallflca- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law ; 

Louis  M.  Laterza  Bryant  K.  Smith 

John  V   Prestll  William  D.  Spencer 

Chester  J.  Skjod 

The  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only.  classlflcatl'Dn  "aviation  opera- 
tions" or  "photography  operations.  "  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as   provided   by  law: 

Edwin  L  Fogel 
Joe  Usher.  Jr. 

TTie  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  classification  "aviation  ordnance." 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Edward  A  Baron  Charles  M.  Deveaux, 

Rabon  D  Bruwu  Jr. 

Donald  L  Merltt 

The  following  named  .selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only.  cla.sslficatlon  "aviation  mainte- 
nance." for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  ai;  provided  by  law: 
Robert  T  Felro  George  E  Moore 

James  R   Hlce  John  A  Roberts 

Irving  P  Martin  Dale  L  Wagner 

The  following  named  selected  as  alternates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  line  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  cla.sslftcatlon  "aerology."  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Caloway  H   West 

Jimmy  Wl.ittemore 

George  Moss,  WO,  fPN.  selected  as  an 
alternate  to  be  an  ensign  In  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only. 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve 
aviators)  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gerald  O   Atkinson  Patil  G   Kllpatrlck,  Jr. 

Peter  A  Banks  Charles  H   Kinney 

Paul  D  Barrlsh  I>)nald  E  Kuehler 

James  S  Bassett  Richard  J  Lannlng 

Charles  V   Brlegel  Forrest  A   Lees,  Jr. 

Danlell  M   Brown  Cliarles  W    Mlddleton 

Donald  R   Brown  Jon  K  Morrison 

Donald  E  Canada  Ronald  P.  Raeymaeck- 
Everette  D.  Deweese  ers 

Luclo  Dlloreto  Stephen  R  Slack 

Sterling  J    Farr  John  N  Stanley 

Thomas  E  Frledrlch  Henry  H  Strong,  Jr. 

Leo  J  Gaffrey  Pete  J.  Theodorelos 

Robert  L  Hogue  Richard  D  Widen 

Leon  P.  KawalkowskI  Richard  L  Zerwas 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  avi- 
ators) to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Richard  A    Barnes  Claude    F.    Hendrlr'  - 
Richard  E    Beck  son.  Jr. 

Kenneth  I    Bergstrom  R<mald  K    Hess 

Edgar  A   Breland  Donald  M  Hlndorfl 

Braden  R    Brlggs  R: chard  P   Howard 

William  L    Bush,  Jr.  Samuel  P    Huhn 

George  W    Cobb  Alan  D.  Johns 

Carroll  O  Craln  Billle  D   Johnson 

James  T   Daulton  Constantlne   C.  Keller 
Donald  C    Drennan  III 

William  G    Eason  Ural  W.  King 

David  L    Elam  V.ilarlus  E   Kugler 

Roger  H   Ensign  Russell  G.  Lambert 

Gene  O   Evans  John  E  Laye 

Russell  E    Fredrick  Dennis  B  Lee 

Gary  J   Gehrlng  Gerald  K.  Loeb 

Nell  D   Oerl  Brendan  P    Marshall 

James  M    Glelm  Jack  A   McClure 

James  R   Gore  Thomas  R.  McKlnnon 

Peter  J   OrofT  Robert  W.  Miles 

Robert  Haberman  Charles  H   Noss 

James  D  Hannan  Daniel  E  O'Connell 

Edwin  E.  Hanson  Herbert  F.  Person 


Stewart  G.  Powell  James  J.  Selgrath 

Jerome  J.  Redington  Richard  A.  Smlthhart 

Robert  P  Rice  Barry  W.  Spencer 

Alvln  R    Rlddell  David  H.  Utter 

Richard  A  Rlnkel  Peter  M.  Wanbaugh 

Robert  E   Robinson  George     A.     Wlckwlre, 

Anthony  P.  Ruotolo  Jr. 

Terry  D.  Savllle  Gordon     R.     Williams, 

Orren  A.  Schadewltz  Jr. 

Victor  A  Schoen  Joseph  V.  Wood 

John  R    Scott.  Jr.  James  L.  Yarnell 
Markley  R  Selbert 

The  following-named  oflBcer  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Hampton  Hubbard 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Reginald  D.  Burgert 
Bert  W   Johnson 

Darrell  K.  Pastrell  (Naval  Reserve  OfHcers 
Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination.^  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
May  12 ».  1958. 

Department  of  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  James  W.  Boundy.  Supply 
Corps,  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Paymaster 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,   term  of  4   years. 

The  Tax  Court  or  the  United  States 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
terms  of  12  years  from  June  2,  1958  (re- 
appointments! : 

Bolon  B   Turner,  of  Arkansas. 

John  Gregory  Bruce,  of  Kentucky. 

Ru.ssell  8.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bruce  M    Forrester,  of  Missouri. 

ASSAYER    or  THE    UNHTD    STATES   ASSAY   OFTICE 

Howard  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  United  Suites  Assay  Office, 
New   York.  N.  Y..  to  nil  an  existing  vacancy. 

In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  of  Billy  J.  Abel  and  other 
o.Tlcers  for  promotion  or  appointment  In 
the  Regi'lar  Army,  which  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  May  1,  1958,  were  confirmed 
today  and  may  be  found  In  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  1,  1958,  under  the  caption  "Nomina- 
tions." beginning  with  the  name  of  Billy 
J.  Abel,  which  is  shown  on  page  7863.  and 
ending  with  the  name  of  Robert  S.  Zambon, 
which  appears  on  page  7867. 

In  the  REcnuvs  Air  Force 
The  nominations  of  William  M.  Brown, 
Jr..  and  464  other  officers  for  promotion  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  April  25.  1958,  were  con- 
firmed today,  and  may  be  found  In  full  In 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  25.  1958.  under  the  caption 
••Nominations."  beginning  with  the  name 
of  William  M  Brown.  Jr..  which  appears  on 
page  7388  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Pal- 
mer P.  Pierce,  which  Is  shown  on  page  7390. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
The   nominations  of  John  W.  Adams  and 
3.750  other  officers   for  appointment   in   the 
Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  were 


received  by  the  Senate  on  April  30.  1958, 
were  confirmed  today,  and  may  be  found  In 
full  In  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  30,  1958,  under 
the  caption  "Nominations,"  beginning  with 
the  name  of  John  W.  Adams  appearing  on 
page  7733.  and  ending  with  the  name  of 
David  S.  Holben.  appearing  on  page  7742. 

In   the    Marine    Corps — Permanent 
Appointments 
MaJ.   Albert   F.   Schoepper,  for  permanent 
appointment    In     the    grade    of    lieutenant 
colonel. 

Dale  L.  Harpham,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  grade  of  capuin. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAv,  May  13,  lO.lS 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  9:  Now  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His. 

O  Thou  God  of  our  spirits  we  are  com- 
ing unto  Thee  in  prayer  to  have  our 
doubts  dispelled,  our  wrongheartedness 
corrected,  our  sorrows  healed,  and  our 
sins  cleansed  away. 

Inspire  us  to  be  more  eager  to  accept 
and  act  upon  the  gracious  words  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  are 
so  frequently  content  to  live  on  a  lower 
level  and  to  walk  in  a  less  lofty  way. 

May  we  consider  that  we  only  belong 
to  Him  and  are  following  Him  when  we 
have  His  spirit  of  love  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGrown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S  2266.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  th°  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
11470)  entitled  "An  act  to  adjust  the 
method  of  computing  basic  pay  for  ofifi- 
cers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  to  provide  proficiency 
pay  for  enlisted  memt3r5  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes."' 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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URGENT   DEFICIENCY   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1958 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  cor\/erence  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12326)  making  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  road  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.'souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1716) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
123261  making  urgent  deficiency  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment nun^bcrcd  2. 

That  the  Hou-se  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  di.'^.igreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow?: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  '$1,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Clarence  Cannon, 
AiBRRT  Thomas. 
Robert  L  F  Sikes, 
John  Tabex. 
Chari  r.s  H   Jf>NA.s. 
Managem  on  the  Part  o/  tfie  House, 
C*Rt,  Hatdkiv. 

ALI.KN  J    El.LENDEK. 

LuTKR  Hill. 

STYLEt  BRIDOEH. 

Leverftt  Saltowbtall, 

MiLTOW  R    Youwo, 
William   F.  Kmowlano, 
i1anager§  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATrMEMT 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12326)  making  ur- 
gent deficiency  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jinie  30.  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
u{>on  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  ua  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

CHAPTER    I 

Independent  officen 

Amendment  No.  1 :  NatlonaT  Science 
Foundation — Appropriates  $1  million  for 
the  Antarctic  program  Instead  of  $2,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  An  overall 
amount  of  $2  million  Is  approved  for  such 
program,  the  balance  to  be  financed  by  reg- 
ular appropriations  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  rri 

Military  construction 

Amendment  No.  2:  VIII  Olympic  Winter 
Games,  1960 — Restores  Hotise  lan^iiage 
which  provides  that  the  sum  of  $3,500,000 
made  available  for  this  activity  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  funds   presently   available 


to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Instend  of 
making  »  new  appropriation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    ▼ 

Legislative  branch 
Amendment  No.  3 :  Appropriates  the  usual 
gratuity  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  Senator. 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Albert  Thomas. 
Robert  L   F.  Sikes, 
John  Tabe», 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  pentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  TaberI.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER.     The   question    is   on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

NATIONAL  RFVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui.«iana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  be^innintj  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  begins  iLs  4jLh  an- 
nual convention.  The  first  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  handling  of  committees 
headed  by  .some  of  our  colleagues  from 
this  Congress.  On  Thursday  the  con- 
vention itself  formally  get*  under  way 
and  on  Friday  It  winds  up  with  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  with  outstanding  speakers 
from  Government  and  civilian  Industry 

Under  the  constitution  and  bylaw«i  of 
the  National  Rlvcm  and  Harbors  Con- 
grew  every  Member  of  the  Hoiwe  and 
Senate  la  an  ex  ofTlcio  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congrea.i  You 
need  no  special  Invitation  a>*  you  can  at- 
tend these  meetings  In  your  own  right 
and  be  with  the  delegates  from  your 
home  districts  for  this  purpose.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
believes  sincerely  In  reclamation,  flood 
control,  river  and  harbor  development 
and  utilization  of  our  water  resources  w  ill 
take  advantages  of  this  convention  in 
Washington  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and 
will  meet  with  an  associate  with  the  dele- 
gates of  this  convention.  The  program 
for  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  delegates  from  your  district  and  State 
to  visit  with  you  during  the  course  of  the 
convention. 


Congress  for  many  years  as  we  endeavor 
to  explain  a  program  that  has  grown  like 
topsy.  The  many  faceted  programs  of 
aid  to  friends,  to  neutrals,  to  passible 
enemies  find  us  like  the  man  Lincoln 
described  "So  busy  In  letting  rooms  in 
one  end  of  his  house  that  he  can't  stop 
to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  the 
other."  In  our  case,  we  are  providing 
lodtiing  free,  and  failing  to  safeguard  our 
economic  ba.se  which  is  ba.srd  on  only 
one  foundation— a  sound  dollar.  Ek:o- 
nomic  collapse  via  Federal  overspending 
and  inflation  of  our  money,  will  not  solve 
the  problems  of  ntedy  countries.  We  do 
not  .strengthen  olhtrs  by  weakening  our-  / 
selves. 

While  one  group  of  proponents  says 
"we  unsclflihly  want  to  help  others," 
another  group  ."^ays.  we  are  doing  this  as 
a  subsidy  to  ourselves,  hiring  thusly 
600,000  people  It  Is  an  antirecession 
mea.sure  "  Both  groups  say  these  dia- 
metrically opposed  aims  each  prove  re- 
spectively that  the  additional  sum — 
despite  approximately  $9  billion  in  pipe- 
line—mu.st  be  authorized.  This  Is  like 
the  threat  of  the  highwayman  who  with 
pistol  to  your  ear.  declares.  "Stand  and 
deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you;  and  then  you 
will  he  a  murderer."  Aid  to  Tilo,  now 
approaching  $1,000  million.  Is  reminis- 
cent of  the  earlier  scrap  iron  shipped  to 
Japan.  It  may  be  returned  to  us.  The 
United  States  in  helping  Tito  reminds  me 
of  Abe  Lincoln's  story  of  the  barber  who 
stuck  his  finger  in  his  customer's  mouth 
to  make  his  cheek  protrude,  but  while 
shaving  he  cut  through  the  fellow's 
cheek  and  cut  ofl  his  own  finger. 


STORY  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  aid. 
called    mutual    security,    has    bedeviled 


THE   LATE   JOHN   T.   EIKER,   JR. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.!*  at  thi.s  point  In  the  RicoRo. 

The  SPEAKER  If,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa.t  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  ouLKtand- 
intf  public  servant  and  member  of  my 
RtafT  who  devoted  37  years  to  assisting 
my  predecessor  and  me  to  carry  cut  our 
duties  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  I  speak  of  John  T. 
Eiker.  Jr.,  who  passed  away  suddenly  last 
week. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  presence  on  my  staff  since  the  day 
I  came  here  in  1951.  Prior  to  that  time 
John  Eiker  had  served  for  18  years  with 
my  predecessor  in  this  Ixxly,  the  Honor- 
able James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  and  for 
another  12  years  with  that  estimable 
gentleman  in  the  Senate,  from  1915  to 
1927. 

No  Member  lecelved  better  support 
from  a  staff  member  than  John  Eiker 
gave  to  Senator  Wadsworth  and  myself. 
His  great  practical  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  our  Government,  both  in  leg- 
islative and  executive  matters,  was 
rooted  in  his  long  and  varied  experience. 
His  intense  loyalty  to  me  and  the  Con- 
gress flowed  from  his  outstanding  Chris- 
tian character.  His  initiative,  compe- 
tence, and  personal  modesty  won  hlra 


the  respect,  admiration,  and  friendship 
of  all  who  worked  with  him. 

In  his  position  John  Eiker  helped  an 
Incalculable  number  of  persons  in  New 
York  State  and  in  the  39th  Congressional 
District.  But  most  of  these  people  are 
unaware  of  their  debt  to  him  because  of 
his  .self-effacing  manner. 

This  body  and  our  Government  was 
made  better  by  the  contributions  of  Joiin 
Eiker.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him  greatly.  His  wife  and  family  have 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  us  all. 


FAST  ACTION  URGED  ON  POSTAL 
PAY  INCREASE 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  ex- 
pressed my  disappointment  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  dilatory  tactics  of  the  con- 
ferees considering  the  postal  pay  and 
rate  increase  legislation.  The  conferees 
met  yesterday  and  I  am  advised  accom- 
plished nothing.  I  understand  they  are 
to  meet  again  tomorrow  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  repetitious.  I  again  urge  that 
the  conferees  considering  this  important 
legislation  proceed  with  all  speed  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  report  back  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  appropriate 
action.  Every  day's  delay  not  only  works 
additional  hardship  on  these  deserving 
postal  employees,  but  also  jeopardizes 
essential  retroactive  features  of  the  leg- 
islation. This  pay  Increase  is  already  a 
year  late  and  certainly  should  be  made 
up  at  least  In  part  by  a  reasonable  retro- 
active provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be 
a  Member  of  this,  the  greatest  legislative 
body  on  earth,  and  I  feel  a  justifiable 
pride  In  being  a  part  of  this  House.  As 
such.  I  urge  the  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House  to  Join  me  in  a  positive  and 
dynamic  effort  to  break  this  slowdown 
or  stalemate.  For  my  part,  I  Intend  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  hav- 
ing again  to  return  to  my  District  and 
report  again  to  the  postal  employees: 
"Too  little  and  too  late." 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  public  in- 
terest requires  a  vote  for  the  Mutual 
Security  Actr— H.  R.  12181.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  our  mutual-security  pro- 
grams have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  vitally  important  to  our  own  secu- 
rity as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  under  Communist 
domination.  There  have  been  some  mis- 
takes in  administration  and  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  others.    They  have  been 


and  will  be  corrected  as  they  develop.  In 
addition  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  many  others  whose 
views  I  respect,  have  all  supported  the 
program  vigorously.  These  are  the  ex- 
I>erts  whose  advice  I  choose  to  follow. 
Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  facts 
and  form  an  opinion  of  my  own,  my 
judgment  confirms  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  vote  for  H.  R. 
12181  and  against  amendments  of  which 
I  have  knowledge  at  this  time. 


CAUL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll   No.   56] 


Abbitt 

Denton 

Morris 

Addonlzlo 

Dies 

Moulder 

Anderson, 

Dooley 

N  orb' ad 

Mont. 

Eberharter 

Powell 

Anfnso 

Everett 

Rhodes,  Pr. 

Auchiucloss 

Fallon 

Riehiman 

Ay  res 

Flood 

RoUlno 

Harden 

Fogarty 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Omnahan 

Saund 

Baumhart 

Grant 

Scott.  N.C. 

Blatntk 

Green.  Pa. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Gregory 

Sheehan 

Buckley 

Gro.«s 

Sheppard 

Burdlck 

Healey 

Shuford 

Bvrd 

H.-bert 

Smith,  Miss. 

Celler 

HllUnga 

Staggers 

Chelf 

Horan 

Teague,  Tex 

Christopher 

James 

Utt 

Coudert 

Jenkins 

Watta 

Cramer 

JenM?n 

Westland 

DavU.  Tenn. 

KUbum 

Wharton 

Daw»on,  111. 

McCarthy 

WUIU 

Dent 

Mcculloch 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  qtu}rum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181, 
with  Mr.  BoGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  "VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we 
Eissume  that  our  Nation  is  the  greatest 
nation  in  all  the  world,  and  then  recall 
that  we  have  a  national  debt  of  some 
$280  billion,  and  that  a  move  is  on  foot  to 
take  off  any  limit,  we  must  then  also  as- 


sume that  there  has  been  mismanage- 
ment somewhere.  We  either  are  not 
collecting  enough  money  or  we  are 
spending  too  much.  Our  Government  is 
ineCBcient. 

If  we  support  this  bill  we  must  fur- 
ther assume  th£it  our  resources  are  not 
unlimited  but  e\'en  so  we  must  sometime 
decide  as  to  where  we  want  to  spend  this 
surplus  money — if  we  have  surplus 
money. 

So  to  me  it  boils  down  so  far  as  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  concerned,  and  I 
think  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  that  it  is 
about  time  we  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  as  it  actually  exists.  Shall  we 
take  care  of  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
own  or  shall  we  provide  spending  money 
for  peoples  abroad? 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Big  Three  in 
the  motor  industry  and  Brother  Reuther, 
who  has  been  assisting  in  managing  the 
business,  the  automobile  business  in 
Michigan,  we  have  some  unemployment 
there.  Reuther  and  the  Big  Three  went 
along  on  the  theory  that  they  could  raise 
wages  and  prices  indefinitely — that  the 
people  would  buy  and  pay.  The  people 
decided  they  would  do  neither.  Well. 
Reuther  and  the  Big  Three  ran  into  a 
surplus  of  some  850,000  cars  that  they 
cannot  get  rid  of,  so — unemplojTnent. 
Reuther  has  agreed  that  he  will  reduce 
and  he  has  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
boys  who  work  in  the  unions  that  belong 
to  him,  the  UAW-CIO.  They  will  take 
less  money  for  their  current  activities — 
that  is,  employees  of  the  union,  not  of  the 
companies — except  that  group  which  un- 
der the  bargaining  contracts  are  paid  by 
management.  There  is  a  little  differ- 
ence there.  If  Reuther's  outfit  pays 
them,  they  will  take  a  reduction,  but  if 
private  Industry  pays  them,  they  Just 
will  insist  on  the  current  wage.  There 
being  some  400,000  unemployed  in  Michi- 
gan and  the  unemployment  benefits  be- 
ing practically  exhausted,  something  has 
to  be  done  about  It.  Is  the  remedy 
spending  more  abroad?  Letters  are 
coming  in,  some  days  maybe  a  hundred, 
saj^ng  our  people  want  Jobs.  Note — 
they  want  Jobs,  They  are  not  asking  for 
unemplojTnent  compensation.  They  are 
not  asking  for  any  kind  of  a  dole.  They 
Just  want  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
they  are  not  so  particular  about  the 
wage.  That  being  the  situation  in  Mich- 
igan, naturally  you  can  expect  our  i>eo- 
ple  or  some  of  them  at  least  to  object  to 
this,  what  is  accurately  called  a  give- 
away. 

I  listened  yesterday  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  profited  somewhat  from 
the  Pederal-aid-to-education  program 
that  was  put  on  here  by  two  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  talking  about  this 
demonstration  on  this  Pederal-aid-to- 
education  show  of  yesterday.  I  was 
wondering.  I  was  dreaming  last  night 
and  then  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
outside  where  they  are  building  this 
tunnel,  but  I  was  wondering,  as  these 
gentlemen  went  on  yesterday,  whether 
they  were  registered  lobbyists.  They 
spoke  as  earnestly  as  professional 
lobbyists.  I  understand  that  Isist  year 
the    Government   paid    for    Uieir   trip. 
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Well,  that  was  all  right,  I  assume,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  know,  that  is,  the 
committee  wanted  to  know  the  merits,  if 
any.  of  the  plan  so  they  went  out  on  a 
sort  of  public  poll.  They  also  wanted 
the  public  to  know  their  version  of  the 
plans  and  how  it  operated.  But  this 
time,  as  I  get  it,  some  outsiders  paid  the 
Congressmen's  expenses.  You  recall 
when  someone  wanted  to  give  a  Senator 
a  little  money  in  connection  with  an  edu- 
cational program  about  pending  legisla- 
tion about  oil  legi.slation.  and  because  of 
that  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Now 
why  should  outside  organizations  employ 
two  Congressmen — employ  is  the  wrong 
word — well,  anyway,  obtain  the  .services 
of  two  Congressmen  to  go  out  and  preach 
what  they  thought  the  people  should  be- 
lieve? 

If  industrial  education  or  informa- 
tion was  the  purpose,  why  did  they  not 
take  along  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Bentley  I  or  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Church),  both  members  of  the  commit- 
tee? Why  did  they  not  divide  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  so  that  people 
could  get  the  other  side  of  the  program? 

Here  is  the  issue :  Do  we  want  to  take 
care  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  do  we  want  to  spend  our  billions 
abroad — let  our  people  go  without — fur- 
nish others  with  spending  money? 

Some  of  us  recall  when,  before  the 
Second  World  War.  that  we  were  here 
talking  about  our  aid  to  Britain;  all  aid 
to  Britain,  short  of  war.  At  that  time 
the  President  was  getting  us  into  war  by 
having  our  ships  destroy  German  sub- 
marines. The  net  result  of  our  effort 
was  World  War  II — the  ascendancy  of 
Russia  as  a  world  power. 

What  is  going  to  happen  now?  Is  this, 
to  keep  us  out  of  war?  Will  it  aid  In 
doing  just  that? 

When  I  was  a  kid  I  had  20  or  25  hens. 
The  income  belonged  to  me.  I  was  in 
bu.siness.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  set  an 
old  hen  on  a  clutch  of  eggs;  and  some- 
times, when  the  eggs  were  fertile,  we 
would  get  some  good  chickens.  But 
once  ii^  a  while  we  got  a  batch  of  eggs 
that  were  not  fertile,  and  the  result  was 
rotten  eggs.  From  the  ticker  at  this 
moment,  after  spending  some  $170  bil- 
lion, I  note  the  chicks  which  have 
hatched  today.    I  quote : 

Mat  13.  1958. 

Caracas — Rioters  spat  on  Nixon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  airport  from  Colombia,  and 
then  hurled  tin  cans  and  rocks  at  his  car  In 
downtown  Caracas. 

One  youth  grabbed  Mrs.  Nixon  as  she 
■ought  to  enter  the  car.  and  yelled,  "Little 
Rock,  Little  Rock." 

A  Negro  man  .shontod  at  Nixon:  "Democ- 
rncy.     You  don't  like  Negroes  there." 

Youths  In  the  crowd  shnf>k  their  fists  at 
the  Nlxons.  crying:  "Get  out.     Get  out  " 

Besides  NrxoM.  Oscar  Garcia,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  other  Venezuelan  authorities 
were  epat  up>on.  The  Foreign  Minister  was 
livid  with  fury. 

Today's  Incident  occurred  Just  as  the 
Nixon  caravan  of  Cadillacs  swept  from  the 
broad  four-lane  highway  leading  from  the 
airport  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city 
limits. 

A  mob  of  about  150  hoodlums  closed  In  on 
the  cars.  Shaking  their  fists  and  waving 
BlgiiB  saying,  "Go  home  Yankee  dog." 


The  mob  spat  upon  the  cars  and  ripped 
American  flags  from  t>oth  the  cars  In  which 
the  NixoNs  were  riding. 

The  Venezuelan  flag  also  waa  torn  from 
Nixon's  car  by  the  mob  which  waa  throwing 
eggs,  tomatoes,  and  rocks. 

Because  of  the  Incident,  the  official  cara- 
van proceeded  directly  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  residence,  omitting  a  scheduled 
stop  at  the  National  Pantheon  where  Nixov 
had  been  scheduled  to  place  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  South  American  llljerator,  Slmtm 
Bolivar. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  since  we 
began  sending  our  money  down  there? 
What  did  we  get?  I  do  not  know 
exactly.  I  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday. 
or  a  day  or  so  ago,  about  the  treatment 
that  Nixon  got  down  in  Peru.  He  got  a 
rock,  and  they  spit  on  him.  Then  I  read 
the  next  day  about  the  burning  of  our 
library  in  Lebanon.  You  must  have  read 
what  just  happened  in  Caracas?  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  House  who  still  thinks  that 
any  one  of  the  nations  which,  over 
the  years,  has  been  receiving  our  money, 
any  single  one  of  them,  would  come  to 
our  aid  or  go  along  with  us  if  their  rep- 
resentatives thought  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  go  the  other  way? 

What  did  they  do  with  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal?  They  do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  us  or  respect  our  desires  ex- 
cept when  they  want  money.  So  it  Is 
my  theory  that  we  have  just  been  wast- 
ing almost  all  of  our  money  spent  abroad. 
We  are  not  getting  anywhere  except  Into 
bankruptcy.  We  have  not  bought  any 
friends — that  is.  not  friends  when  we 
needed  them.  1  hey  will  not  come  to  our 
help,  when  really  needed,  so  why  should 
we  keep  on  helping  them  while  here  at 
home  our  own  people.  If  what  the  papers 
print  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is,  some  of 
the  older  ones  are  actually  in  need  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  Why  should  we 
do  it? 

If  Russia  wishes  to  destroy  us  it  can  do 
so  not  only  through  war  but  by  causing 
us  to  spend  our  essential  resources — 
those  which  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
defend  ourselves. 

Not  long  ago  the  Defen.se  Department 
told  me  that  we  had  more  than  900  mili- 
tary bases  outside  continental  United 
States.  Does  anyone  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  United  States  Is  big 
enough,  strong  enough,  has  enough  allies 
to  protect  all  those  900  bases  throughout 
the  world  should  war  come?  Should  war 
come  how  many  of  the  900  would  fall? 
How  many  American  men.  women,  and 
children  would  become  prisoners  of  war? 
If  communism  is  as  bad  as  we  are  told 
it  is,  and  in  my  opinion  It  Is  worse,  will 
it  not  ultimately  destroy  Itself,  If  we  keep 
our  noses  out  of  the  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

A  map  was  given  me  a  few  days  ago 
which  showed  Russia,  and  all  around  It 
were  red  dots  showing  where  we  had 
military  Installations.  We  have  Russia 
surrounded.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  if  Russia  would  put  in  stations 
down  In  Mexico,  or  Just  across  from 
Alaska,  or  in  Canada  If  Canada  would 
allow  them?  What  would  happen  if  they 
attempted  to  ring  us  In  as  we  have 
hemmed  In  Russia"'  Would  that  be  ag- 
gression?    Why  are  we  always  looking 


for  trouble?    Why  attempt  to  direct  the 
thinking — the  doing  of  all  other  peoples? 

I  think  our  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Vandenberg,  was 
right  when  he  was  the  sole  Individual 
in  the  other  body  to  vote  against  recog- 
nition of  Russia.  Of  course  you  will  say 
he  changed  his  mind.  He  did.  He  did. 
He  went  along  for  a  time  with  the  one- 
world  advocates  but  when  the  final  days 
of  his  life  drew  near  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  deceived.  He  became  dis- 
illusioned and  he  was  back  where  he 
started  when  hi.*?  thought  n'as: 

"The  United  States  of  America  flrst." 
That  is  where  I  stand.  My  country — 
the  people  s  welfare,  the  national  secu- 
rity first.  That  is  no  more,  no  less,  than 
self-preser\'ation. 

Tell  me  where  we  have  profited  by  all 
the  billions  we  have  spent  abroad.  Oh, 
I  know  the  answer.  This  Is  It:  "If  I 
had  not  taken  an  umbrella  out  with  me 
this  morning  It  would  have  rained' 
They  always  tell  lis  that  some  terrible 
thing  might  have  happened  if  we  had 
not  done  this.  that,  or  something  else. 
The  danger  from  which  we  have  been 
saved  Is  never  named — always  described 
as  something  that  might  have  happened. 

P  D.  R.  said  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  Itself. 

And  ever  since  we  have  been  living  In 
fear. 

One  thing  that  I  know  has  happened. 
We  have  had  trouble  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  trouble  today,  and  all 
becaase  we  have  attempted  to  tell  other 
people  how  to  live— what  to  think,  and 
we  have  an  Increase  In  our  national  debt 
that  calls  for  more  than  $8  billion  in- 
terest, money  for  which  we  get  noth- 
ing. 

Sure.  I  am  supporting  the  President, 
but  not  on  this  one;  and  you  will  re- 
call that  he  said  he  did  not  want  any 
rubber  stamps  here  In  Congress.  I  ara 
with  him  on  that  one. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy  1. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chahman.  first  of 
all  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  giv- 
ing me  these  12  minutes.  I  may  not 
have  quite  time  enough  to  finish  the 
remarks  I  wanted  to  make,  but  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  will  in- 
sert them  in  full. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  annual  debates  on  the  mutual 
security  program — both  the  one  that 
takes  place  in  the  public  press,  and  the 
one  on  the  floors  of  the  Congress — have 
centered  upon  an  increasingly  academic 
Issue,  while  the  real,  remediable  prob- 
lems are  pu.shed  into  the  background. 

The  unrealistic  question  which  seems 
to  occupy  so  much  of  our  time  is  this — 
should  the  mutual  security  program  be 
continued  or  terminated?  I  believe,  per- 
sonally, that  there  can  be  only  one  an- 
swer to  this  question. 

We  hear  repeated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  Soviet  challenge  presents  a  real 
and  present  danger  to  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  and  a  people.  There 
is  no  argument  about  this.  To  deal  with 
this  danger  I  believe  we  must  employ 
every  worthwhile  device  at  our  disposal. 
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Including  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs  overseas. 

If  we  accept,  as  I  think  we  must  in 
the  face  of  world  conditions,  the  fact 
that  the  mutual  security  program  will 
have  to  be  continued,  it  strikes  me  as 
.somewhat  futile  t^  debate  that  question. 
Moreover,  .such  debate  diverts  attention 
from  the  highly  important  i.s.sues  which 
an.se  out  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  it  be  granted  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  deny  the  executive 
branch  such  a  program,  we  are  still 
entitled  to  a.'^suiances  that  it  is  being 
operated  in  the  best  possible  way.  In- 
deed we  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
it  is  so  operated,  notwithstanding  such 
hi^'h-powered  sales  arguments  as  we 
heard  yesterday  which  .seemed  bent  on 
belittling  the  billions  of  dollars  of  costs 
vkhile  exaggerating  dubious  and  un- 
provable claims  of  accomplishment. 

Now.  I  am  thinkinK  not  only  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  operations,  but  ef- 
fectiveness as  well.  Is  the  prot:ram  ac- 
comphshing  what  it  Ls  suppojed  to  ac- 
complish? Could  the  job  be  done  bet- 
ter? What  actions  can  the  Cont:ress 
take  to  ir^^ure  that  ii  will  be  done 
better? 

When  attention  ii  centered  upon  the 
false  issue  of  the  program's  continued 
existence,  the  road  of  the  critical  sup- 
porter of  the  program  becomes  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one.  There  Ls  an  air 
of  "For  me  or  agin'  me."  I  would  note 
that  the  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  chairing,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  vocal  critics  of  the 
operation  of  the  program.  Our  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  and  of  varied  political  viewpoints, 
but  our  reports  in  this  and  previous 
Congresses.  ba.scd  on  factual  investi- 
gations— not  theoretical  flights  of  fan- 
cy— have  been  unanimous,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
our  parent  committee  before  being  pre- 
sented to  this  House.  But  despite  our 
justified  criticisms,  I  have  been  advised 
that  our  voting  record  in  support  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation  of  the  pa.^t 
several  years  has  been  greater  percent- 
agewise than  the  House  as  a  whole.  It  is 
possible,  tlien,  to  support  the  program, 
and  still  to  criticize  it. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  questions  our 
investigations  have  raised  to  say,  "Yes; 
this  may  all  be  true,  but  the  program  is 
es.sential.  Anyway,  waste  and  extrava- 
gance are  inevitably  in  a  program  of  this 
sort.  It  involves  vast  sums,  and  we  have 
never  attempted  anything  like  this  be- 
fore." 

To  the  argument  that  the  program  is 
essential,  I  reply  that  I,  too,  believe  It  is. 
However,  just  as  the  President  has  asked 
that  the  program  not  be  thrown  out  sim- 
ply because  it  contains  some  deficiencies, 
so  I  suggest  that  we  should  not  ignore 
the  deficiencies  simply  because  the  pro- 
gram is  essential.  This  Is  particularly 
true  since  the.se  deficiencies  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
waste  and  extravagance  are  inevitable. 
'I his  program  is  no  longer  new.  It  has 
been  going  on  since  1950.  and  some  ex- 
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perience  was  gained  from  the  other  pro- 
grams that  preceded  it.  Its  size  is  no 
impassible  obstacle  to  efficiency.  This 
Government  has  run  large  programs  be- 
fore, and  runs  large  programs  today, 
with  proper  care.  I  can  find  no  valid 
excuse  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
freewheeling  administration  that  is  now 
going  on.  and  it  disturbs  me  to  find  that 
some  of  my  colleapucs  advocate  uncon- 
trolled administrative  discretion  in  the 
face  of  .serious  deficiencies  in  operation. 
Now  just  how  can  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress help  to  bring  improvement  about? 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  stated  in  its  re- 
port that  "there  are  limits  on  the  extent 
to  which  legislative  action  can  bring 
about  improvement  in  administrative  ac- 
tion and  procedure."  However.  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  knows  just  where  those 
limits  are.  and  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  pushing  our  efforts  at  improvement 
jast  as  far  as  we  may  think  necessary 
and  desirable. 

With,  of  cour'-e,  a  few  exceptions.  It 
has  been  my  broad  observation  that  the 
people  who  administer  this  program  are 
a  hard-working  and  devoted  group  of 
public  servants,  perhaps  sometimes  over- 
zialous  and  perhaps  sometimes  with  too 
much  authority  and  too  little  judgment. 
If  we  make  it  clear  to  these  people  what 
we  intend  for  them  to  do.  I  believe  gen- 
erally they  will  trj'  to  carry  out  that  in- 
tention. But.  first,  we  have  to  know 
and  understand  how  they  are  intei-pret- 
ing  the  authorizing  legislation.  Are  ap- 
propriated funds  being  used  in  the  way 
Congress  intended  them  to  be  used? 
For  example,  how  are  defense -support 
funds  being  used?  The  language  in  the 
act  gives  the  impression  ttiat  defense- 
support  money  is  going  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  support  the  military  in  the 
various  foreign  countries  when  it  is  ap- 
plied. Only  a  portion  of  these  funds 
goes  into  direct  support  of  military 
budgets,  troop  payrolls,  and  so  on.  Actu- 
ally, the  greater  part  of  it  is  spent  for 
economic  or  political  purposes.  How  is 
this  justified?  Well,  if  you  look  at 
ICAs  budget  presentation  books  for  this 
yeai".  or  for  last  year,  you  will  see  that 
they  have  left  the  door  open  for  using 
defense-support  funds  on  a  sort  of  a 
triple-play  basis.  Use  of  these  funds  for 
economic  purposes,  like  building  high- 
ways and  factories,  is  justified  by  ICA 
on  the  basis  that  economic  stability  is 
necessary  for  political  stability  in  certain 
countries,  and  that  without  pohtical  sta- 
bility they  could  not  maintain  the  mili- 
tary effort  required  for  our  mutual 
strategy.  Now.  this  is  a  plausible  argu- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
sound. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  that  ICA  and 
the  Department  of  State  unlimber  this 
same  defensive  blunderbuss  every  time 
they  are  caught  wasting  money  on  proj- 
ects and  programs  of  little  or  no  eco- 
nomic or  military  value.  The  standard 
reply  in  justification  of  obvious  waste 
and  inefficiency  is  political  expediency. 
And  we  are  expected  to  accept  that  ex- 
cuse and  inquire  no  further.  Actually, 
in  most  cases  political  expediency  is 
nothing  more  than  camouflage  for  fuzzy 


thinking,   lack   of   planning,    and    other 
administrative  deficiencies. 

In  this  connection  I  note  improve- 
ment in  this  year's  bill  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see.  It  is  so  in  line  with  the 
consistent  recommendations  of  my  sub- 
committee that  it  makes  me  feel  that 
perhaps  we  do  get  through  at  times. 
This  is  the  provision  in  section  517  of 
the  act  which  requires  ICA  to  be  some- 
what more  thorough  in  its  preliminary 
planning  than  it  has  been  heretofore, 
prior  to  any  commitment  of  funds.  I 
like  this  provision,  but  I  am  not  sure  it 
goes  far  enough.  Maybe  what  we  will 
have  to  do  here  is  just  see  how  it  works 
out  for  a  year. 

I  also  note  that  in  the  committee  bill, 
H.  R.  12181,  there  has  been  a  certain 
rearrangement  of  chapter  and  title  head- 
ings. The  category  of  "Defense  support," 
which  used  to  be  grouped  with  "Militarj' 
as.sistance."  is  now  moved  under  chapter 
II.  entitled  "Economic  Assistance.' 

I  believe  this  represents,  for  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  executive  branch,  a 
forward  step  toward  accurate  labeling. 
Defense  support  is  economic  assistance, 
and  it  is  properly  paired  with  other  cate- 
gories of  such  assistance,  instead  of  with 
military  hardware  as  heretofore.  This 
purely  formal  change  does  not,  however, 
meet  my  chief  objections,  nor  those  of 
the  International  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  are  directed  to  the  prac- 
tically uncontrolled  use  made  of  defense- 
support  funds.  The.se  objections  can- 
not be  met  with  semantic  corrections 
alone,  since  they  go  to  the  very  sub- 
stance. 

In  prior  years,  executive  branch  pres- 
entations to  the  Congress  on  mutual - 
security  legislation,  and  statements  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  by  Members 
in  a  position  to  be  better  informed  than 
most  of  us,  have  often  left  the  impres- 
sion that  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated under  the  defense-support  head- 
ing would  be  applied  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  military  budgets  and  payrolls 
of  our  allies.  Careful  inquiry  by  my  sub- 
committee has  indicated  that  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  these  funds  are  frequently  ex- 
pended for  political  reasons  or,  in  the 
economic  sphere,  for  long-range  projects 
having  no  immediate  or  foreseeable  fu- 
ture connection  with  the  ability  of  these 
foreign  economies  to  support  a  given 
level  of  military  forces.  Our  findings 
are  reported  in  H.  R.  1374,  "Use  of  de- 
fense-support funds  for  economic  and 
political  purposes,"  and  documented  in 
the  accompanying  hearings. 

The  placing  of  defense  support  this 
year  imdcr  the  overall  economic  assist- 
ance heading  gives  at  least  an  appear- 
ance of  candor  to  this  year's  bill.  The 
following  facts,  how^ever,  are  not 
changed  by  this  purely  formal  modifica- 
tion: 

First.  Only  a  portion  of  defense  sup- 
port funds  are  employed  in  direct  sup- 
port of  host  country  military  budgets. 
A  large  share  of  these  funds  are  used  for 
the  general  economic  benefit  of  the 
country  concerned,  including  long-term 
capital  development. 
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Second.  Last  year,  the  act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  defense  support 
funds  were  for  the  purpose  of  "assist- 
ance specifically  designed  to  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort."  The  new  and 
magic  word  was  "specifically,"  and  the 
Congress  was  led  by  the  executive 
branch  to  believe  that  this  would  have  a 
limiting  effect.  In  fact,  however,  there 
has  been  no  real  change  in  the  kind, 
form  or  content  of  defense  support  ex- 
penditures, and  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  in- 
formed our  subcommittee  that  literally 
any  use  was  legal  if  some  official  had  in 
mind  that  it  contributed  to  the  defense 
support. 

Third.  This  year  there  Is  a  new  magic 
word,  "significant."  Defense  support 
funds  will  be  provided  only  to  foreign 
countries  maintaining  "significant"  mili- 
tary establishments.  This  exercise  has 
not  resulted  in  any  savings  but  has 
merely  removed  three  countries — Libya, 
Morocco,  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  defen.se 
support  column.  ICA  has  put  them 
down  for  equivalent  amounts  from  the 
so-called  special  assistance  fund. 

Fourth.  Our  subcommittee  has  dili- 
gently attempted  to  determine  just  how 
the  so-called  levels  of  aid — that  is, 
dollar  amounts — are  determined  for  the 
defense  support  programs.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  ascertain,  for  any  single 
country,  for  any  single  year,  just  why  a 
particular  amount  of  dollars  was  re- 
quired rather  than  some  other  amount. 
This  forces  us  to  depend  blindly  on  the 
judgment  of  the  administrators  of  this 
program.  The  inquiries  of  the  Interna- 
tional Operations  Subcommittee  have 
not  indicated  the  existence  of  any  solid 
basis  for  such  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment. Nor  is  our  confidence  increa.sed 
by  the  inability  of  the  administrators  to 
explain  the  process  by  which  the  deter- 
minations of  dollar  amounts  were  made. 

Fifth.  Now  it  is  not  the  job  of  my  sub- 
committee to  formulate  policy  for  our 
foreign-aid  program.  As  a  Member, 
however,  I  must  vote  on  policy  and  I  like 
to  know  pretty  clearly  what  it  is.  In 
subcommittee,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  program, 
and  our  judgment  on  those  operations 
must  certainly  be  made  against  a  back- 
ground of  clearly  expressed  and  clearly 
understood  policy.  The  existing  defini- 
tion of  defense  support — and  this  objec- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  might  be  made  to 
other  categories  in  the  mutual-security 
program,  is  so  imprecise  as  to  make  the 
job  of  evaluating  performance  by  ICA 
extremely  difficult. 

Now  what  can  be  done  about  this  pro- 
gram? I  do  not  believe  that  piecemeal 
amendments  of  the  legislation  will  fully 
accomplish  the  needed  reforms.  What  is 
probably  needed  is  a  restudy  and  com- 
plete rewriting  of  the  entire  act.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  task, 
and  I  know  that  the  able  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  spent 
much  time  each  year  seeking  to  improve 
the  language  of  the  act.  I  believe  most 
of  them  would  agree  that  further  im- 
provements are  desirable,  but  none  of  us 
believes  a  major  revision  can  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  here  on  the  floor. 

Pending  such  a  rewriting,  however, 
there  are  further  steps  we  can  take  to 
improve  the  operations  of  the  mutual-se- 


curity program.  At  a  proper  point  I  will 
introduce  an  amendment  to  require  ICA 
in  its  annual  budget  presentation  to  fully 
justify  and  explain  the  levels  of  aid,  that 
is  dollars  amounts,  it  has  programed  for 
each  country.  This  has  been  a  continu- 
ing recommendation  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  would  permit  the  Congress  to 
know,  before  providing  funds  instead  of 
after,  just  how  the  ICA  administrators 
interpret  the  language  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  JOHXN.SFN  I  . 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  expres.s  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  opportunity 
to  take  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  confess  to  a  sensa- 
tion of  deep  disquiet  and  concern  as  I 
listened  to  the  joint  presentation  in  this 
House  on  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  MerrowI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Carnahan  I. 

This  disquiet  arose  in  part.  I  suppose, 
from  the  realization — not  as  full  a  real- 
ization at  the  moment  as  it  has  become 
since — that  what  we  were  witnessing 
was  a  staged  demonstration,  a  command 
repeat  performance,  duplicating  a  pres- 
entation made  by  these  2  colleagues  in 
88  platform  appearances  in  39  cities  in 
27  States,  plus  Ions  and  .•-hort  versions 
rendered  in  33  TV  programs,  31  radio 
programs  and  29  press  conferences  in 
support  of  foreign  aid. 

The  disquiet  would  have  been  even 
greater,  I  am  sure,  had  I  known  during 
the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon's  de- 
bate that  in  arranging  and  authorizing 
this  staged  performance  it  was  .sug- 
gested in  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
that  the  demonstration — a.s  it  de- 
scribed— might  be  accompanied  by  some 
loaded  questions  from  members  of  the 
committee,  presumably  so  that  the  act 
would  appear  all  the  more  realistic  and 
true  to  life. 

While  apparently  this  propo.sal  was 
abandoned — at  any  rate  it  was  not  fol- 
lowed yesterday — I  could  not  help  but 
observe  that  subsequently  in  the  debate 
when  Members  of  this  House,  not  en- 
gaged in  a  demonstration,  not  engaged 
in  play-acting,  sought  to  secure  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  speakers  in  order 
that  they  might  in  all  earnestne.ss  and 
as  a  part  of  their  legislative  responsi- 
bility, raise  specific,  sincere,  and  non- 
loaded  questions  with  respect  to  this 
authorization  bill,  they  found  that  no  ex- 
tension of  time  or  at  most  only  a  single 
minute's  extension  of  time  was  forth- 
coming. 

It  was  not  for  these  rea.sons  that  I 
was  so  deeply  disturbed.  Nor  yet  was  it 
because  of  the  arguments  so  artfully 
marshalled,  the  statistics  so  skillfully 
charted,  the  conclusions  so  categorically 
rendered  in  duet,  the  deep  anxieties  re- 
garding this  program  so  lightly  dis- 
missed, or  the  fervor  of  the  evangelical 
bipartisanism  which  left  those  of  us 
with  lingering  doubts  in  the  unenviable 
light  of  fighting  against  God  and  of 
spurning  the  admonition  "Ina.smuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me," 


All  of  this  could  and  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  abundantly  ex- 
plained and  justified  my  disquiet. 

But  in  this  instance  it  arose  from 
other  considerations — from  considera- 
tions even  more  fundamental.  It  arose 
from  considerations  which  I  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  discu.ss  save  for  the 
fact  that  they  relate  to  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities of  this  very  House. 

Never  knowingly  would  I  abuse  the 
privilege  of  this  floor  by  questioning  the 
motives  or  even  the  judgment  of  a  col- 
league. 

I  do  not  do  so  now. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  these  two 
distinguished  colleagues  and  for  ail  of 
my  colleagues  ever  to  do  that. 

But  I  have  an  even  greater  respect  for 
this  House,  for  its  role — as  I  understand 
it — in  the  tremendously  vital  processes 
of  our  Government  And  I  have  an  even 
greater  concern  to  do  my  share,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve  that  his- 
toric and  Constitutional  role  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  as  a  shining  example 
to  all  the  world. 

The  deep  concern  which  I  felt  revolves 
around  a  single  word — and  its  variants — 
used  to  explain  the  planning  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  remarkable  tours  on 
which  our  colleagues  have  been  engaged 
in  recent   week.*; — the  word  spon.sored. 

The  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  I  Mr. 
CarnahanI,  In  response  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
CKoNSKil,  told  the  House: 

The  trips  we  made  were  sponsored  and 
arranged  for  by  many  orBanlzatlons  in  the 
country  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations.  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  different 
service  clubs,  the  Organization  of  Unlversiiy 
Women,  various  church  groups — there  Is  a 
long  list  of  them. 

And  he  added : 

There  are  plenty  who  seem  tn  be  getting 
the  other  interpretation  from  the  figures  and 
making  the  other  explanation,  which  Is  their 
privilege,  and  we  might  wonder  who  financed 
their  operations  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know. 

But,  ana  this  Is  the  significant  point, 
there  was  not.  to  my  recollection,  any 
suggestion  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, or  anyone  else  yesterday,  that  the 
financing  of  these  operations  of  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  aid  involved  expen.se  ac- 
counts or  payment  of  travel  and  other 
expenses  for  organized  tours  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr,  MerrowI,  who  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  opposition  presenta- 
tions, also  stated  that — 

Tljp  arrangements  for  the  first  two  tours 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  United  Nations  and 
c<iof)eratlng  local  agencies,  as  an  educational 
endeavor,  as  my  colleague  has  said. 

And  he  made  a  point  of  adding,  per- 
haps having  in  mind  last  year's  tour  of 
eduAtional  subcommittee  hearings: 

I  would  nice  to  emphasize  that  the  expense 
of  the  tours  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

With  respect  to  the  same  matter.  I  turn 
now  to  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  morn- 
ing session  of  March   13.     On  page  918 
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we  read  the  testimony  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  MerrowI: 

I  think  Public  Relations  Research  As- 
sociates. Inc ,  downtown,  with  Ray  Miller 
and  Bob  Miller  at  the  head  of  It  and  some  of 
the  folks  who  raised  the  money  for  the  tours 
are  having  these  reprinted,  about  10,000 
copies. 

He  was,  as  T  understand  It,  referring 
to  the  printed  brochures  containing  the 
material  presented  in  these  educational 
lecture  tours. 

We  might  wonder.  In  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  Carna- 
iTAN)  "who  financed  these  operations  " 
We  might  wonder  as  to  the  Identity  of 
'some  of  the  folks  who  raised  the  money 
for  the  tours." 

We  might  especially  wonder,  in  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  CarnahanI  "who  financed  these  op- 
erations." since  they  Involved  Members 
of  Congress.  We  might  well  wonder  as 
to  the  specific  identity  and  the  degree 
of  financial  participation  of  'some  of  the 
folks  who  raised  the  money  for  the 
tours." 

I  refer  to  another  matter  mentioned 
In  the  committee  hearings  at  the  same 
session — the  reference  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI  to  the  8  or 
10  teams  which  toured  the  Nation  during 
the  summer  of  1943  in  support  of  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  world  organization.  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  sponsorship — financial 
or  olherwi.se — of  this  earlier  bipartisan 
cru-sade.  There  might  well  be  an  historic 
interest  in  this  point  as  well. 

Of  cour.se  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
right  asserted  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Carnahaw! — 
"the  right'  of  the  American  people  "to 
invite  anyone  they  want  including  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  Congre.«  to  explain  the  issues 
confronting  our  people." 

But  I  suggest  that  we  here  confront 
a  vastly  different  and  delicate  and  difiR- 
cult  problem  when  It  comes  to  a  system- 
atically planned  and  engineered  schedule 
of  tours  by  Membei-s  of  Congress,  during 
a  .session  of  Congress,  under  the  auspices 
and  sponsor.ship — and  financial  sup- 
port— of  organizations  and  pressure 
groups  which  in  some  instances  may  be 
totally  anonymous  and  unidentified. 

Of  course  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  or  implication  of  improper 
motives  or  improper  actions  on  the  part 
of  my  two  distinguished  colleagues. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
they  espoused  under  this  sponsorship. 

Certainly  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  skills  of  their  presentations — though 
there  may  be  profound  differences  of 
judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  all  of 
their  conclusions.  But  the  validity  of 
either  the  alleged  facts  or  of  the  con- 
clusions is  completely  incidental  and 
even  irrelevant  to  the  problem  I  am  here 
posing. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  my  right  to 
search  the  conscience  of  any  other  col- 
league. 

But  with  respect  to  mj'self  and  with 
respect  to  the  overall  responsibilities  of 
this  House  in  fulfilling  its  roll  in  this 
Government  of  ours,  I  think  some  very 


searching  questions  can  with  propriety 
be  raised. 

For  myself  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
accept  the  sponsorship  for  such  a  cam- 
paign of  organizations  devoted  to  ac- 
tively influencing  the  decisions  of  Con- 
gress and  of  myself  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  hope  to  subsequently  com- 
pletely divest  myself  of  that  sponsor- 
ship in  my  actions  and  votes  on  the 
floor  of  this  House — least  of  all  convince 
the  people  I  am  elected  to  represent  that 
I  have  so  divested  myself. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
in  this  present  instance  2  of  the  4  or- 
ganizations specifically  mentioned — the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Ameri- 
can As.sociation  of  University  Women — 
have,  as  is  their  lawful  right,  registered 
Congressional  lobbyists  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  see  how,  if  this 
practice  of  accepting  such  sponsorship 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  of  support 
for  pending  legislation  were  to  become 
general,  we  could  escape  a  transforma- 
tion— however  gradual  and  impercepti- 
ble the  outset — of  the  very  character  of 
this~  House.  I  should  not  want  to  see 
myself  or  my  colleagues  identified,  not 
as  the  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  from 
a  given  State,  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
the  national  association  for  the  United 
Nations,  or  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
CIO.  or  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

I  recall  with  what  shock,  during  the 
heat  of  debate  on  the  school  aid  bill.  I 
heard  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  referred  to  by  a  colleague  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  suggestions  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  owe  their  election  to  the 
CIO — not.  of  course,  that  I  am  so  naive 
as  to  fail  to  recognize  the  political 
potency  of  this  organization  in  some 
areas,  but  I  deplore  any  implied  possi- 
bility that  these  colleague,  if  there  be 
such,  are  sitting  in  this  House  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  CIO.  I  hope  this  is  not 
to  be  a  trend  in  the  history  of  this  great 
House  of  Representatives — and  I  hope 
that  such  a  trend  shall  never  find  en- 
couragement from  the  Members  of  this 
House,  however  unwitting  or  uninten- 
tional. 

If  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to  require 
those  who  are  paid  to  contact  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  legisla- 
tion to  formally  register  themselves  as 
lobbyLsts,  so  that  both  we  and  the  people 
may  identify  the  interests  they  repre- 
.sent — however  legitimate — may  it  not  be 
equally  in  the  public  interest  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  accept  organiza- 
tional sponsorship  for  participation  in 
organized  campaigns  to  rally  public  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  specific  pending 
legislation  likewise  disclose  that  sponsor- 
ship and  the  form  and  extent  of  such 
sponsorship?    I  merely  raise  the  question. 

I  would  ask  myself — and  myself 
only — what  the  acceptance  of  such 
sponsorship  involves — or  in  the  public 
mind  implies — in  the  way  of  p>ersonal  ob- 
ligation to  accept  and  support  the  spon- 
soring organization's  legislative  program 
in  toto. 

Certainly,  T  am  sure,  If  a  group  of  or- 
ganizations favorable  to  the  nautral  gas 


bill  should  schedule  a  series  of  public 
rallies  around  the  country  in  behalf  of 
that  legislation,  and  should  thereafter 
invite  me — with  expen.ses  paid  by  the 
sponsors — to  speak  at  those  rallies  in  be- 
half of  the  legislation — an  unlikely  pro- 
cedure since  I  voted  against  this  "bill— I 
am  sure  I  would  both  consult  my  con- 
science and  carefully  gage  public  reaction 
before  accepting. 

But,  it  may  be  contended,  this  is  an 
unfair  comparison  with  the  cause  of 
foreign  aid. 

Let  me  say  only  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
there  are  not  those  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  this  mas- 
sive outpouring  of  America's  wealth 
abroad  fully  as  great  financially  as  any 
alleged  vested  interest  in  enactment  of 
the  natural  gas  bill.  But  the  point  is — 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line? 

And  once  begun  where  shall  such  a 
practice  of  accepting  sponsorship  for 
such  activities  end? 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  neces- 
sary business  of  this  House? 

Are  we  to  have  some  gentlemen's 
agreement,  or  some  working  arrange- 
ment, whereby  the  quorum  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  the  incidental  biisi- 
ness  of  debate,  deliberation  and  legisla- 
tive action  will  at  all  times  be  assured 
as  increasingly  Members  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused to  fulfill  the  commitments  for 
speeches  arranged  or  called  for  by  their 
sponsors? 

The  matter  goes  far  deeper. 

Never  was  the  need  greater  or  more 
urgent  for  careful,  calm,  thoroughly  ex- 
haustive discussion,  debate,  and  genuine 
deliberation  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  the  crucial  issues  of  oiu:  day — of  which 
this  is  indeed  one. 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  that  this 
House  be  made  the  effective  foriun  for 
such  debate. 

Never  were  Members  of  Congress  sub- 
jected to  such  scientifically  planned  and 
executed  pressures  from  those  who 
openly  boast  that  their  role  is  to  be 
engineers  of  public  opinion  and  private 
viewpoint. 

Never  was  it  more  important  and  im- 
perative that  we  with  whom  the  critical 
decisions  so  largely  and  fatefully  rest 
insulate  ourselves  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  from  the  pullings  and  haulings  of 
special-interest  pressure  groups  with 
their  well  organized,  engineered,  and 
financed  campaigns,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  hope  at  least  of  hearing  amid 
the  organized  and  systematized  clamor 
the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  and 
sober  judgment. 

Are  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  now 
In  turn  to  join  the  clamor,  enlist  in  the 
pressure  efforts,  and  contribute  to  our 
own  confusion  and  uncertainty? 

I  would  hope  not. 

Already  we  are  hampered  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties  not  alone  by 
propaganda  but  by  the  pressure  of  our 
multitudinous  areas  of  Federal  activity 
and  intervention,  hampered  by  the  im- 
positions of  secrecy — sometimes  un- 
avoidable, to  be  sure — hampered  by  the 
restrictions  of  time  for  floor  debate 
perhaps  unwittingly  imposed  by  so-called 
bipartisan  imity  which  sharply  limits, 
as  in  this  instant  case,  the  time  allocated 
to  the  minority  of  opposition. 
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And  while  I  am  speaking  of  those  in- 
fluences which  add  to  our  burdens  and 
tend  to  encourage  uncritical  acceptance 
of  proposals  which  come  before  us.  may 
I  direct  attention  to  a  remarkable  docu- 
mentation inserted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton  1  in  the 
March  13  record  of  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  pages  920 
and  921? 

This  insertion  cites  the  votes  by  which 
mutual-security  legislation  and  confer- 
ence reports  thereon  have  been  passed 
by  this  House  since  1952.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  very  substantial  major- 
ities with  which  this  legislation  has 
passed  seems  to  suggest — and  I  hope  it 
was  not  the  intent — that  this  ought  to 
reduce,  at  least  to  a  whisper  under  a 
very  limited  allocation  of  time,  any  crit- 
ical reaction  to  subsequent  proposals  in 
this  field.  I  know  of  no  argument  or 
attitude  more  hampering  to  free  debate 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  continuingly  current 
problem  and  issue. 

Let  us  not  add  the  further  hamper- 
ing Influence  of  acceptance  of  sponsor- 
ship which  may  well  identify  us  as  new 
and  inflexible  partisans  of  pressure 
groups  and  causes. 

To  me  there  is  a  double  designation 
for  each  Member  of  this  House  which 
ought  adequately  and  totally  to  denne 
our  sponsorship. 

It  is  the  designation  Representative 
Doe,  Democrat.  It  is  the  designation 
Representative  Rcc,  Republican. 

This  double  designation  signifies  the 
only  spon.sorship  which,  in  my  judgment, 
we  need  or  ought  to  po.ssess.  As  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  we  have  the 
spon.sorship  of  the  majority  of  the  vot- 
ers of  our  respective  districts.  As  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  we  have  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  majority  of  the  voters  in 
our  respective  great  political  parties. 

Ought  we  not,  as  the  custodians  of 
these  two  great  spon.=-orship.s — these  two 
sponsorships  legitimatized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  statute — guard  jealously 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  lesser  or 
rival  sponsorships? 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer 
it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   I  Mr.  SeldenI. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to 
the  illness  of  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Hon.  Thomas 
Gordon,  the  committee  this  year  has 
been  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Morgan.  Under  Dr.  Morgan's  guidance 
the  hearings  on  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization bill  have  been  extremely  im- 
partial and  very  thorough.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Chairman  Gordon  is  plea.sed 
that  he  will  leave  the  leadership  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  such  com- 
petent hands. 

To  Chairman  Goroon  I  express  my 
good  wishes,  and  I  hope  that  he  may 
enjoy  many  years  of  pleasant  retirement. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Vorys  I ,  who  also  is  re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  this  se.ssion.  He  has 
performed  a  tireless  and  outstanding  job 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs.  I  trust  that  every  happi- 
ne.ss  will  be  his  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  statements. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  bill 
coming  before  the  House  demands  more 
careful  scrutiny  than  the  mutual  security 
bill.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
It  involves  a  large  sum  of  money.  It 
affects,  directly  and  indirectly,  our  for- 
eign relations  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  supports  a  program  that  is  the  most 
difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  accom- 
plishments. 

If  a  domestic  program  falters,  our  con- 
stituents immediately  let  us  know,  and 
justifiably  so.  But  in  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  the  means  of  measuring 
success  or  failure  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

In  the  overall  strategy  of  our  mutual 
security  efforts,  there  have  been  reverses 
in  the  past  and  there  will  continue  to  be 
reverses  in  the  future.  Just  as  in  phys- 
ical conflict,  temporary  reverses  do  not 
mean  that  the  war  itself  has  been  lost. 
In  a  worldwide  effort,  such  as  the  mutual 
security  program,  progress  is  often  Im- 
perceptible. In  fact,  there  are  instances 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo — simply  holding  the  line— is  in  itself 
a  mark  of  success. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  un- 
derestimate the  strength  or  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  cither  in  the 
economic  or  the  military  field.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes 
no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Soviet  lea- 
dership, and  decisions  can  be  made  and 
implemented  quickly. 

Today  the  entire  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  being  flattered  and  ca- 
joled by  Soviet  offers  of  aid.  Instead  of 
a  frontal  military  attack,  the  Soviets 
have  embarked — at  least  for  the  time 
being — upon  an  economic  and  political 
penetration  to  whittle  away  the  non- 
Communsit  world.  What  is  involved  for 
America  is  the  whole  future  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  world.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  economy  depends  upon  its 
vitality,  not  simply  to  perpetuate  itself, 
but  to  grow.  The  solvency  of  our  econ- 
omy is  dependent  upon  our  acce.'^s  to  raw 
materials  and  to  markets.  To  illustrate 
our  dependence  upon  other  free  nations 
for  raw  materials — a  dependence  which 
grows  rather  than  decrease.s — I  call  your 
attention  to  the  chart  on  page  901  of  the 
mutual  security  hearings. 

Recent  testimony  of  Adm.  Felix  B. 
Stump,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific, before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  further  illustrates  this  point.  He 
said: 

The  United  States  consumes  rous^hly  50 
percent  of  the  world's  minerals.  A  gieat 
mnny  of  the.se  come  from  southeast  Asia 
and.  were  they  to  be  lost,  would  require  re- 
placements by  costly  synthetics  or  develop- 
ment of  costly  resources  elsewhere. 

I  mention  this  matter  of  our  economy 
for  several  rca.sons.  The  mutual  secu- 
rity program  is  frequently  misrepre- 
sented as  a  handout — something  we  do 
as  charity  or  because  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
more  effective  cold  war  strategy.  If  this 
were  the  only,  or  even  the  primary,  con- 
sideration, I  would  not  support  this  bill. 
I  am  an  elected  trustee  of  public  funds, 
held  accountable  by  my  constituents  for 
my  decisions.     I  have  no  right  to  vote 


their  tax  money  simply  to  satisfy  my 
sense  of  doing  good. 

Several  years  ago  the  .slogan  "trade  not 
aid"  was  made  popular.  The  inference 
was  that  the  development  of  trade  would 
of  itself  increase  the  dollar  earnin^-'s  of 
underdeveloped  areas  and  in  turn  make 
ixjssible  eventual  elimination  of  our  aid. 
There  is  much  logic  in  the  thought.  But 
the  significant  development  that  we  are 
witnessing  today  is  the  coordinated  ap- 
proach of  the  Soviets  to  aid  and  trade. 
The  Soviets,  recognizing  their  comple- 
mentary aspects,  are  now  combining  aid 
and  trade  to  wage  open  economic  war- 
fare with  the  nations  of  Uie  Free  World. 
Soviet  aid  is  paid  for  in  trade.  In  simple 
economic  terms,  this  means  barter — 
barter  which  they  expect  will  increas- 
ingly i.solate  the  Free  World  from  the 
basic  commodities  and  raw  materials  es- 
sential to  cur  economic  survival.  Our 
memories  cannot  be  so  short  that  we  for- 
get how  Hitler's  Germany  used  this  de- 
vice to  pick  off.  one  by  one.  the  nations 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

This  is  the  Soviet  strategy  that  in  un- 
folding before  us.  This  is  the  meaiiing 
of  Khru.^hchev's  challenge; 

We  declare  a  war.  We  will  win  over  the 
United  Slates.  The  threat  to  the  United 
tJtates  Is  not  the  ICBM.  but  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  production.  We  are  relentlcrs  In 
lh\s.  and  It  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
syitem. 

This  bill  carries  more  than  SI. 300  000.- 
000  for  economic  a.ssistance  in  one  form 
or  another.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  wisely 
adminiotered,  this  part  of  the  program 
may  in  the  Ion.;  .un  play  a  more  decisive 
part  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the 
present  struggle  than  much  of  the  mili- 
tary money  we  have  spent  ill  the  past  or 
will  spend  in  the  future. 

Yet  the  arena  of  combat  with  the 
Communist  world  lias  not  shifted  so 
decisively  to  the  economic  side  that  we 
can  neglect  the  military.  The  com- 
mittees report  outlines  concisely  the 
military  picture  today. 

The  Reds  have  395  line  divisions,  includ- 
ing 175  Soviet  and  220  Communist  bloc.  The 
United  States  hivs  only  14  UivlRlons.  Russia 
has  the  largest  air  force  In  the  world, 
although  we  consider  ours  to  be  the  best. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  surface  Navy 
In  the  world.  The  Russian  navy  has  over 
500  submarines  Both  the  UrI'ed  States  and 
Russia  have  A-bombs  and  guided  missiles. 

The  United  States  has  one  asset  Russia 
does  not  possess — a  string  of  over  250  army, 
air  and  naval  bases  and  installations  stra- 
tegically located  around  the  world.  Russia 
ha.s  no  comparable  system  of  bases  and  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  her  achieving  such  a  sys- 
tem of  bases  so  long  as  our  mutual  security 
system  Is  effective.  We  have  small  forces  on 
these  bases  and  mobile  air  and  naval  forces 
ready  to  get  Ui  bases  to  defend  them  against 
sabotage.  Inflltratlon,  or  sudden  attack. 
When  we  help  these  countries  defend  theU* 
own  soil  and  keep  these  bases  ready  for  In- 
stant use  In  case  of  emergency,  we  contribute 
to  our  mutual  security. 

The  opponents  of  the  mutual  security 
program  would  jeopardize  this  advan- 
tage. The  loss  of  these  strategic  bases 
which  encircle  Ru.ssia  would  place  us  in 
the  position  of  reliance  upon  our  own 
men.  our  own  soil,  and  our  own  resources. 

Tliose  who  assume  that  money  would 
be  saved  if  the  mutual  security  program 


were  ended  Ignore  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional funds  necessarily  would  have  to  be 
spent  for  our  own  defense  effort.  Gen- 
eral Twining.  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  made  this  point  in  a  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

The  annual  defense  cost  to  the  United 
States  without  the  foreign  aid  program 
would  far  exceed  the  sum  total  of  our  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program  plus  our  delense 
appropriation.  My  hesitancy  to  attempt  a 
dollar  answer  steins  from  the  fact  that,  with- 
out our  foreign  aid  program  and  the  military 
strength  that  it  adds  to  our  forces  In  men. 
material,  and  bases,  we  would  have  to  devise 
a  whole  new  military  strategy.  This  strategy 
would  almost  Inevitably  be  of  the  fortress 
America  type  Not  only  would  such  a  mili- 
tary strategy  cost  a  threat  deal  more  money, 
but  even  with  the  additional  expenditures, 
I  could  not  guarantee  for  It  the  same 
amount  of  security  which  our  mutual  secur- 
ity system  now  brings  us. 

I  concede  that  honest  disagreements 
can  arise  over  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
military  or  tlie  economic  side  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
The  important  point,  however,  is  that  it 
would  be  exiremely  dangerous  to  aban- 
don either  of  the.se  programs  at  this 
juncture  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  these  factors 
that  has  led  me  to  support  the  mutual 
security  program.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I  accept  uncritically  the 
method  of  its  adimitusti  atiuii  or  the 
amounts  requested. 

The  committee  has  been  increasingly 
aware  of  accusations  of  poor  administra- 
tion. This  year  it  .'•tarted  its  hearings 
with  testimony  from  officials  who  had 
examined  the  many  phases  of  the  pro- 
grams  operations.  The  committee 
heard  Members  of  Congre.ss  who  had 
looked  into  some  activities.  And  it  heard 
private  citizens  whose  testimony  ranged 
from  criticisms  based  upon  factual  ma- 
terial to  criticisms  that  proved  to  be  in 
the  realm  of  fiction. 

The  committee  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  all  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  mutual-security  program. 
A  list  of  96  specific  charges  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  with  the  request 
that  a  full  explanation  of  each  of  them 
be  given.  The  charges  and  the  answers 
to  those  charges  consume  55  pages  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings. 

Except  in  a  few  ca.ses  where  the  prob- 
lem raised  is  in  the  process  of  correction, 
none  of  the  errors  have  gone  uncorrected. 
Some  charges  were  pure  fiction  or  did 
not  involve  the  mutual-security  program 
in  any  way.  The  majority  of  charges 
were  errors  in  fact  or  misinterpretation 
of  facts  or  Judgments  involving  honest 
differences  in  interpretations. 

While  Congress  cannot  administer  the 
mutual-security  program,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  examine  very  carefully  its  opera- 
tion. When  allegations  are  found  to  have 
a  basis  in  fact,  then  Congress  should  ex- 
pect prompt  corrective  action  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  effectively 


operate  the  mutual-security  program. 
After  many  weeks  of  hearings  and  addi- 
tional weeks  of  careful  study,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  reduced  by 
$339  million  the  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Executive.  All  of  these 
reductions  I  either  initiated  or  supported 
in  the  committee.  It  was  my  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  that  cut  defense  sup- 
port by  $60  million.  The  amendments  to 
reduce  special  assistance  by  $27  million 
and  the  contingency  fund  authorization 
by  $100  million  were  offered  by  me  and 
supported  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  None  of  these  reduc- 
tions will  impair  the  program.  In  each 
instance  cifRcient  money  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

I  therefore  support  the  committee 
bill  which  authorizes  $2,958,000,000  for 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  for 
further  reductions  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
provided  additional  reductions  can  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  title  VII  of  the  report 
entitled  "Separation  of  Mihtary  From 
Eiconomic  A.ssistance."  It  has  been  my 
contention  for  some  time  that  these  two 
programs  should  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  separate  measures.  Such  an 
approach  would  permit  Congress  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  each  program  and 
to  vote  separately  on  them. 

The  present  bill  does  not  achieve  that 
objective,  but  it  comes  clo.ser  to  it  than 
any  previous  measure.  An  amendment 
I  introduced  in  the  committee  reorgan- 
ized the  executive  draft  of  the  bill.  As 
a  result,  the  bill  before  the  House  dis- 
tinguishes more  clearly  the  economic 
from  the  military  program. 

It  is  al.so  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
templates an  independent  examination 
of  the  issues  and  problems  involved  in 
this  broad  question.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  recommends  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  that  con- 
front our  Nation  today  in  the  interna- 
tional field  must  be  met  with  imagina- 
tion, resolution,  and  speed.  Through  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  Congress  provides 
a  means  by  which  many  of  these  issues 
can  be  met.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  to  supply  the  leadership. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  HALrvJ. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
July  16  of  last  year,  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
give  away  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
our  country  without  waking  up  one  day 
to  find  our  own  Nation  faced  with  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy.  I  repeat  that  state- 
ment here  today.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  on  which  a  valid 
change  of  opinion  could  be  based.  In 
fact,  substantial  evidence  jwints  out  the 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  cancel  the  so- 
called  mutual-security  program,  or  at 
least  make  substantial  reductions  this 
year,  it  will  seriously  endanger  not  only 
our  domestic  economy  but  our  relations 
with  other  nations. 


The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program — 
Report  No.  30.  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion— pointed  out  that  the  objective  of 
our  aid  policy  is  to  help  create  condi- 
tions in  the  world  which  will  p)ermit  the 
termination  of  foreign-aid  programs,  to 
the  end  that  they  will  no  longer  consti- 
tute a  burden  on  the  American  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  not  seen  any  sign 
of  any  reduction  of  foreign  aid  to  any 
country.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1948,  foreign  aid  was  given  to  14  coun- 
tries. Assistance  is  now  being  extended 
to  67  countries  and  from  all  indications 
the  list  will  continue  to  grow  unless  we 
.stop  this  wasteful,  extravagant  means  of 
dollar  diplomacy  on  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  based.  It  is  indeed  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
uncontrolled  and  grossly  mismanaged 
public  error  that  has  developed  out  of 
what  began  as  a  humane,  sympathetic, 
good  nei.?hborly  American  approach  to 
help  those  people  of  the  world  who  need 
such  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  objective  of 
this  foreign-aid  program  has  drastically 
changed  and  at  the  present  time  it  ap- 
pears thatt  we  are  caught  in  a  trap  and 
the  objective  seems  to  be  to  see  whether 
we  pay  more  for  the  favors  of  other 
countries  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  study  this  bill  carefully.  Is  the  mu- 
tual security  program  as  we  know  it  to- 
day really  necessary?  I  insist  that  it  is 
not.  It  is  merely  a  means  whereby  our 
foreign  policy  as  enimciated  by  the 
State  Department  no  longer  relies  on  in- 
teUigent  statesmanship  but  rather  on  the 
amounts  of  dollars  the  agreement  will 
cost.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State 
attends  a  conference,  one  of  the  first 
press  releases  we  hear  is  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  release  several  mil- 
lion dollars  for  some  country  or  coun- 
tries attending  the  conference.  A  few 
yeai-s  ago  the  recipients  were  grateful. 
Today  they  say  that  is  not  enough.  In 
the  words  of  another  Democrat,  "How 
long  America,  Oh  how  long"  can  we  sup- 
port the  world?  Must  we  continue  to 
rely  on  our  alleged  wealth  and  dollars  to 
buy  friends  and  influence  people?  I  re- 
peat, we  must  return  to  a  sane  realistic 
approach.  We  must  realize  that  the  easy 
approach  is  to  hand  out  money,  but  I 
insist  this  is  not  the  best  approach  for 
it  does  not  solve  the  basic  problem,  it 
only  aggravates  and  confuses  our  prob- 
lems. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  our  basic 
problem  has  been  our  inability  to  fully 
understand  ourselves  as  well  as  other 
citizens  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
we  are  woefully  weak  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man relations.  We  have  been  taught  to 
work  for  what  we  want.  If  we  see  some- 
thing we  think  is  needed,  we  simply  con- 
sider the  cost  in  dollars.  We  forget  that 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  have  not 
been  raised  in  that  atmosphere.  In- 
stead of  pursuing  the  approach  of  exem- 
plary standards  of  conduct  in  national 
and  international  affairs,  we  now  resort 
to  making  our  influence  felt  in  a  mate- 
rial sense  by  buying  or  subsidizing  gov- 
ernments that  allegedly  are  friendly  to- 
w^ard  us  at  the  moment. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  our  pres- 
ent struggle,  which  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  cold  war,  this  battle  for 
the  control  of  men's  minds  cannot  be 
won  by  dollars  in  so-called  mutual  se- 
curity. Rather  it  must  be  won  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  highest  good  in  men — 
appeals  to  his  heart  and  mind  on  a  basis 
of  common  understanding  and  warm 
sincere  friendship.  We  certainly  have 
not  sold  ourselves  to  the  people  of  those 
67  countries  nor  to  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  by  displaying  our  money  around 
the  conference  table  and  luring  the 
leaders  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  well-being. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said.  "We  are  too 
much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power 
of  moral  influence,  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the 
principles  to  which  great  men — the 
lights  of  the  woild  and  of  the  present 
age — have  given  their  sanction."  That 
Statement  is  as  true  and  valid  today 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Daniel  Webster. 
We  now  consider  this  Nation  to  be  a 
world  leader,  but  is  it  only  because  we 
have  purchased  that  leadership  with 
money?  I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  yes. 
Honored  Members  of  this  House,  we 
must  develop  a  constructive  philosophy 
of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  which 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  recog- 
nize as  true  adherence  to  democratic 
principles. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  subsidizing 
leaders  of  countries  who  are  opposed  to 
true  democratic  principles  and  for  all 
we  know  they  are  using  American  for- 
eign aid  dollars  to  suppress  freedom 
in  their  own  country.  I  need  not  point 
out  -such  instances.  You  are  aware  of 
them. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma,  that  if  we  do  not  help  these 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  will,  which 
in  turn  will  deprive  us  of  needed  mili- 
tary ba.se.s.  But  I  say  to  you.  we  have 
created  this  situation  through  this  pro- 
gram and  its  mismanagement.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  only  ai)parent  reason  for 
.subsidizing  governments  which  are  ac- 
tually ho.^tile  to  true  democratic  prin- 
ciples is  that  we  allegedly  need  military 
ba.ses  in  that  country. 

Like  Daniel  Webster,  we  underrate 
the  power  of  moral  influence.  Can  we 
morally  justify  such  actions?  Col- 
leagues, we  cannot  do  so  in  good  con- 
science. I  say  to  you,  we  have  com- 
promised our  basic  principles.  We  have 
adopted  the  fal.se  notion  that  the  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  be  purcha.sed  in  the  market 
place.  We  .seem  to  think  that  public 
opinion  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  be  "formed  "  into  a  pattern,  favor- 
able to  this  Nation,  by  helping  to  keep 
certain  men  in  power  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Such  maneuvering  is  not 
.sound  statesmanship  nor  intelligent 
leadership. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  to 
you  the  evils  that  have  been  the  re- 
.sult  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
nor  the  in.stances  of  waste  and  misman- 
agement, for  such  are  carefully  docu- 
mented in  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress.  However,  there  was  one  news 
item  published  iu  the  front  page  of  the 


Washington  Post  last  Sunday,  May  11, 
1958,  which  is  somewhat  representative 
of  what  is  happening.  The  article  to 
which  I  refer  reported  that  Dominican 
Lt.  Gen.  Rafael  Trujillo.  Jr.,  whose 
strong  man  father  recently  received  $1.3 
million  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States,  has  shelled  out  $28,000  for  fancy 
foreign  cars  for  certain  big  name  Holly- 
wood stars  and  him.self.  This  reminds 
me  of  another  incident  that  occurred 
within  tiie  recent  past  where  a  leader  of 
a  country  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
a  huge  handout  in  foreign  aid  by  giving 
away  cars  and  other  expensive  gifts  to 
some  of  his  American  benefactors. 

I  repeat,  this  program  has  gone  far 
enough.  We  are  rapidly  riding  for  a 
fall  from  which  it  will  be  mast  diffi- 
cult to  recover.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  this  program,  for  we  have 
made  entirely  too  many  mistakes  by  ad- 
hering to  a  completely  fallacious  and 
illogical  concept  of  foieign  aid. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  sound 
and  constructive  policy  we  must  adopt  at 
this  time  is  one  which  w  ill  accentuate 
our  positive  virtues  and  exemplify  the 
true  ba.'^ic  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  and  by  which  we  attained 
our  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  must  remain  internally 
strong  and  we  cannot  do  so  by  continuing 
to  pour  good  money  after  bad.  The 
amount  of  money  we  have  g.ven  away  in 
foreign  aid  amounts  to  25  percent  of  our 
national  debt.  I  repeat,  we  cannot  afford 
to  conunue  this  negative  approach. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  a  vote 
to  cut  the  over.seas  aid  bill  is  a  vote  to 
increase    unemployment   at   home.      Mr. 
Speaker,  that  statement  is  the  most  ab- 
surd   and    nonsensical    reniaik    I    have 
heard  in  years.    I  refu.se  to  be  trapped  in- 
to such  an  either-or  propcsition.  for  it  is 
the  same  logic  which  the  proponcnLs  of 
foreign    aid    have    employed    in    their 
foreign  policy  and  that  is  the  logic  which 
I  strongly  and  respectfully  say  is  wrong 
That   type  of  loiuc   is   the  cause   of  our 
present  dilemma.    Let  us  u.se  that  money 
here  in  the  United  States  on  vital  proj- 
ect.s  which  are  so  badly  needed  not  only 
for   our   own    military   security   but   for 
building  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better 
place  to  live.    Such  projects  include  the 
building    of   needed    post   offices,    public 
roads,   veterans'   hos{)ita]s,   constructing 
needed   inland   waterway   projects,   and 
giving    tax    relief    to    the   overburdened 
American  taxpayer.     Charity  begins  at 
home.    There  is  enough  work  to  be  done 
here  in  the  United  States  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  5  million  who  are  pres- 
ently unemployed.    I  .say  to  ycu.  that  a 
vote  for  this  bill  may  be  a  vote  to  con- 
tinue rising  unemployment  statistics  in- 
asmuch as  rising  unemployment  is  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  foreign  aid  hand- 
outs are  at  a  hi§h  F>eak. 

I  rej^at  what  I  .said  in  this  House  last 
July  16.  we  cannot  continue  to  give  avvay 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country 
without  waking  up  one  day  to  find  our 
own  Nation  faced  with  bankruptcy.  Let 
us  reexamine  our  position,  and  our 
thinking,  and  carefully  consider  the 
consequences  of  our  action  today.  In 
this  battle  for  men's  minds,  let  us  de- 
pend more  on  the  American  mission- 
aries   who   are    sent   out    by    the    great 


churches  of  this  country.  I  tell  you  they 
can  accomplish  more  in  their  humble 
way  than  all  the  military  might  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  For  theirs  is 
the  constructive  and  .sound  approach 
which  is  eternal.  The  concept  we  have 
adopted  in  administennu  mutual  secu- 
rity fynds  is  flinisy  and  of  doubtful  value. 
We  must  have  Uie  mutual  respect  of 
the  free  people  of  the  world  but  thi.s 
cannot  be  achieved  by  coniinulng  the 
present  illogical  approach.  We  can  only 
earn  and  maintain  their  re.spect  by  ad- 
hering to  our  time-tested  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
In  the  intere.sts  of  our  national  heritage, 
I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  with  me  against 
this  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr  VORYS  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield 
12  mmutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  I  Mrs  Church  I. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  sixth  year  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  .serve  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Like  my  col- 
leagues. I  could  not  speak  on  this  bill 
without  referring  first  to  the  kindness 
and  capability  of  our  retiring  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Gor- 
t>oNl.  whom  we  shall  miss;  and  to  the 
under.standing  and  courtesy  of  our  acting 
ciiaiiman,  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Morgan  I  I  know  of  no 
year  when  long  detailed  hearings  pro- 
tracted di.sru.s.«ions  and  friendly  dls- 
a^'ieements  have  been  carried  en  .so 
pleasantly  for  the  minority  as  well  as 
the  majoMly  And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
consider  that  important,  being  one  of 
tho.se  who  «ipned  the  minority  report. 

I  had  wished  also  that  I  might  follow 
t!ie  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hardy),  in  order  that  I  might  commend 
him  for  the  work  that  his  great  com- 
mittee has  done  in  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  administration  of  this  act. 
I  had  planned,  when  I  spoke  on  the  floor, 
to  include  much  of  the  information  that 
he  pave  the  crmmittee. 

In  paying  tribute  to  all  of  these,  in- 
cludint;  our  retiring  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI.  who  has 
been  very  piacious.  I  also  would  like  to 
pay  especial  tribute  to  that  .small  band 
of  five,  who  in  equal  honesty,  voted 
aeainst  reporting  this  bill  in  its  cuireiit 
foim  to  the  House:  and  particularlv.  to 
the  four  who  sii?ned  the  minority  report. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  minoi  ily  report  is 
a  symposium  It  contains  all  the  rea- 
sons why  any  1  of  the  4  voted  against  the 
bill;  and  all  4  siu'nrd  it  as  an  indication 
of  our  common  belief  that,  as  has  been 
said:  "There  is  moie  faith  in  honest 
doubt,  believe  me,  than  in  half  the 
creeds  " 

Mr  Chaiiman.  I  subscribe  to  no  For- 
tress America  concept,  nor.  I  a.ssure  you. 
does  anyone  of  the  minority.  I  subscribe 
to  no  theory  that  the  United  States 
.'-hould.  or  possibly  could— though  I 
would  hate  to  admit  that— defend  itself 
alone.  I  belong  to  that  group  that  be- 
lieves in  mutual  .security.  I  merely  hold, 
Mr  Chairman,  that  the  security  must  be 
both  mutual  and  real. 

I  referred  previously  to  the  minority 
report.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who 
spoke  late  yesterday  afternoon,  included 
with  his  remarks  this  reixji  t  in  the  CoN- 
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CRES!5ioNAL  RECORD.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
its  expression.  I  remind  you  again  that 
it  Ls  a  symposium  rather  than  the  total 
expression  of  reason  for  any  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to   point 
out  just  a  few  things  at>out  that  report 
and  then  tell  you  what  I  think  is  most 
significant  in  our  criticism.    It  is  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  billions  have  been 
.«>pent.    It  is  true  that  billions  remain  to 
be  spent.     It  is  tiue  that  Congress  has 
lost  control  of  the  program  and  in  losing 
control  of  the  program  has  lost  control 
of   basic    foreien    policy.     And    I    would 
remind    you,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    al- 
though constitutionally  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  rests  with   the  executive 
branch,  the  resiwnsibility  for  paying  for 
the  implementation  of  the  foreign  ix)licy 
rests  in  the  handt  of  Congre.ss.    In  this 
sense.  Congre.ss  hfs  been  historically  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  and  in  this 
way  partially  determminfe  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  point  out  the 
misapplication  of  the  program,  and  the 
waste,  but  that  is  not  what  concerns  me 
most,  even  though  one  instance  of  mis- 
application   does    distress    me    greatly. 
This  situation  I  tried  to  correct  through 
amendment  that  failed  in  committee.    I 
refer  to  and  bitterly  resent  the  sending 
of  military  assistance  anywhere,  under 
circumstances   that    permit   arms   given 
for  common  defense  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion, to  be  instead  used  for  reasons  of 
aggression  aKainst  a  friendly  country,  as 
happened     in     Tunisia.      Such     misuse 
should   be   prevented.     We  should  also 
find  legislative  means  to  prevent  the  use 
of   military  equipment,  sent   for   hemi- 
sphere   defense,    against    the    innocent 
people  of  a  dictator's  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  consti- 
tute my  main  rea.son  for  voting  no  to 
reporting  out  this  bill.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  there  has  been  laxity  in 
administration  of  the  program.  It  is 
true  that  we  need  a  more  decisive  and 
consistent  policy.  It  is  true  that  we 
need  better  programing.  And  yet  that 
Ls  not  what  concerns  me  most,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  do  not  deny.  In  fact  I  reaffirm  and  re- 
emphasize,  the  Communist  menace  in 
this  world.  And  I  speak  from  first-hand 
experience.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
a  very  fortunate  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 
traveled  twice  to  Asia,  once  around  the 
world,  and  twice  to  the  Middle  East;  and 
this  year  I  went  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  could  fly  over  the 
lonely  sands  of  Asia  and  listen  to  Radio 
Moscow  without  knowing  that  the  men- 
ace we  face  is  real.  No  one  could  fly 
over  the  equally  lonely  undeveloped 
sands  of  Africa  and  listen  to  the  hatred 
expressed  by  Radio  Cairo  without  know- 
ing that  we  have  to  take  steps  to  meet 
a  threat.  Accordingly  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  objection  to  this  program  is  that  the 
security  we  have  sought  is  not  in  sub- 
stance and  strength  what  we  have  hoped 
it  would  be,  or  what  the  American  people 
have  sacrificed  to  provide.  Most  of  all, 
we  have  failed  to  produce  a  common  pur- 
pose among  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
and  thla  is  my  basic  objection  to  the 
program.  We  have  failed  to  produce 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  what  I 
would  call  a  consciousness  of  common  in- 


terest,    a     consciousness     of     common 
danger. 

Now.  very  frankly,  I  think  that  the 
American  people  would  pour  out  their 
billions  as  they  have  poured  out  the  lives 
of  their  sons  over  and  over  again,  to 
protect  their  freedom.  I  feel  that  even 
tho.se  who  object  to  the  spending  in  this 
program  might  find  an  argument  for 
spending,  if  we  were  satisfactorily  meet- 
ing the  menace.  I  think  that  then  we 
could  overlook  some  maladministration, 
although  I  would  still  condemn  it.  I 
think  that  then  we  could  be  indulgent 
as  regards  bad  programs,  I  think  that 
we  could  even  look  with  some  leniency 
upon  failure  to  secure  all  our  goals  if 
we  had  secured  the  basic  one,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  persuading  the  F>eoples  of  the 
world  that  we  were  standing  together 
and  must  want  to  stand  together  as  free 
men — seeking  what?  Something  so 
simple  and  .so  typically  American.  Seek- 
ing peace,  freedom,  the  right  of  people 
to  live  in  independence,  to  live  free, 
humanly  free,  in  individual  dignity  and 
mutual  respect.  That  is  the  American 
dream. 

I  was  distressed  yesterday,  again.  In 
listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New -Hampshire,  to  have 
even  the  very  learned  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  whom  I  respect,  say,  and  I 
quote: 

W*  have  not  been  very  effective  in  telling 
our  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  this  ineffectiveness 
with  which  I  take  issue.  When  you  sit 
as  we  have  sat  for  weeks  in  earnest  con- 
sideration of  these  problems,  your  sensa- 
tion of  danger  grows  no  less,  your  sensa- 
tion of  need  for  defense  grows  no  less, 
your  sensation  of  the  need  for  allies 
grows  no  less;  but  above  all,  if  you  are 
honest  with  yourself,  you  face  just  one 
question:  Is  the  program  working? 

I  went  home  last  night  and  wondered 
whetiier  I  should  speak  today.  For  a 
moment  I  attached  such  importance  to 
my  very  unimportant  self  that  I  won- 
dered if  what  I  might  say  concerning 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  program  might 
seem  to  be  giving  what  is  traditionally 
known  as  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
But  I  listened  to  the  broadcasts  that 
showed  the  gravity  of  the  Communist  in- 
trigue. I  heard  with  shock  the  report  of 
the  stoning  of  the  Vice  President  of  this 
great  Republic.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  keep  silent.  'What  we  are  facing 
is  real.  What  we  are  facing  is  urgent. 
We  must  realize  once  more  that  we  are 
citizens  of  no  mean  coimtry,  if  I  may 
quote  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation, we  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
our  own  freedom.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion beyond  om-selves  to  those  who 
would  be  free. 

Whether  or  not  you  think  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  this  program,  I  would 
say  to  the  House,  whether  you  think 
there  should  be  more  money,  whether 
you  think  there  has  been  maladminis- 
tration, or  whether  you  think  there  has 
been  p>oor  programing,  whatever  you 
think,  the  basic  question  for  the  Con- 
gress today,  and  I  hand  it  to  you  as  citi- 
zens of  a  great  country,  is  not  how  much 
shall  we  spend,  or  even  how  has  it  been 


spent,  but  whether  we  are  meeting  the 
need  of  a  free  people  to  preserve  our 
own  freedom,  and  fulfilling  our  dedi- 
cated purpo.se  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
freedom  is  the  essential  prerequisite  for 
life  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  intangibles, 
and  people  may  say,  "What  good  are  in- 
tangibles in  the  face  of  a  relentless 
atheistic  Ideology  and  aggressive  ene- 
mies seeking  world  domination?"  In 
times  of  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  often 
only  the  intangibles  that  hold  the  power 
t"}  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  htimbly 
say  that  there  must  be  new  ways  to  im- 
prove our  story — although  indubitably 
the  story  does  not  need  improvement, 
but  only  the  telling  of  it.  There  must 
be  better  ways  in  which  we  can  ensure 
our  strength.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  contention 
of  those  who  hold  that  we  should  build 
more  strongly  those  who  believe  with  us 
and  share  our  common  faith,  that  per- 
haps we  have  reason  to  better  bolster 
their  courage  and  their  purpose.  All 
that  I  say  today  is  this:  We  must  re- 
appraise the  programs;  we  must  revise 
the  administration;  we  must  reestlmate 
the  basic  policy.  We  must  seek  new 
avenues  of  effort,  and  with  fresh  empha- 
sis. As  the  minority  report  states: 
Merely  voting  more  dollars  is  not 
enough.  At  another  time  I  would  de- 
velop this  point  further. 

But  whatever  we  think  or  whatever 
we  do,  the  question  now  we  must  ask 
ourselves  concerning  this  legislation  and 
the  program  is:  Is  this  good  enough, 
because  for  this  very  great  country  and 
for  a  people  bom  to  a  heritage  of  free- 
dom nothing  is  good  enough  except  final 
success. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  O'HabaJ. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  listened  with  deep  interest  and 
much  emotion  to  the  words  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
the  charming  and  brilliant  Mrs.  Chttrch. 
With  much  that  she  said.  I  find  myself 
In  complete  agreement.  With  her  con- 
clusions, I  am  not  in  the  same  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  this  prc«ram  is  being 
perfectly  administered,  but  to  be  perfect 
is  beyond  human  capacity. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  reached 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  peoples 
in  all  the  lands  as  we  wish  and  as  I  think 
we  some  day  will  reach. 

But  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
reach  out  for  the  objective  of  peace  we 
have,  which  is  the  objective  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  the  subject  of  the  prayers  of 
all  Americans,  should  we  abandon  in 
despair  our  effort  because  the  approach 
has  not  kept  the  timetable  of  our 
dreams?    I  think  not. 

Rather,  I  would  say  It  Is  a  matter  of 
holding  to  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
country.  In  that  we  will  have  the  assur- 
ance that  if  our  motivation  remains  pure 
the  errors  that  have  slackened  our  pace 
will  find  their  correction  in  widening  ex- 
perience. Our  dedication  Is  to  the  task 
of  building  with  other  nations  of  similar 
dedication  a  world  of  peace  and  cwitent- 
ment  in  fulfillment  of  what  I  hope  is  the 
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destiny  of  this  generation.  Backward 
steps  are  not  part  of  the  American  her- 
itage and  only  in  forward  steps  will  we 
continue  to  give  inspiration  in  the  reach- 
ins  of  great  goals.  Attainment  of  world 
peace  and  understanding  is  such  a  goal. 
Tills  is  a  time  when  we  must  temper 
the  vanities  of  personal  opinion  with  love 
of  country,  which  is  the  sentiment  that 
binds  peoples  of  the  same  associations, 
the  same  aspirations,  the  same  interests. 
In  our  representative  democracy,  de- 
cisions and  the  actions  that  result  come 
from  the  matching  and  eventually  the 
compromised  mergini?  of  the  personal 
opinions  of  many  individuals.  That  is 
as  our  forefathers  planned  it.  as  wc  have 
wished  it  and  as  we  have  practiced  it. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  differ- 
^cnces  of  personal  opinion,  however  sin- 
cere and  noble,  quickly  must  be  resolved 
in  love  of  country. 

Love  of  country  i.<3  not  a  quality  of 
baseness.  It  is  a  quality  as  unstrained 
as  love  of  family.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences in  a  family.  There  may  be  little 
differences  of  opinion,  but  when  serious 
illness  comes  to  menace  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  a  family,  all  these  vanities 
of  personal  opinion,  of  individual  differ- 
ences, are  resolved  in  a  common  concern 
for  the  recovery  of  a  dear  one. 

So  it  is  with  nations.  Conceivably  this 
Is  a  period  of  one  of  the  Rreat  crimes  of 
history.  Our  nation  has  the  burdens 
and  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in 
a  world  of  problems,  of  troubles  and  of 
dangers.  At  home  we  are  beset  with 
economic  problems.  The  bite  of  unem- 
ployment has  awakened  us  from  com- 
placency on  the  homefront  as  fully  as 
the  bite  of  the  sputnik  into  outer  space 
shattered  complacency  on  the  v.orld 
front.  If  the  recession  should  develop 
into  depression,  the  tragedy  would  exact 
a  toll  second  only  to  that  of  the  trapcdy 
of  war.  No  one  can  tell  with  certainty 
what  is  ahead.  Whatever  happens,  we 
must  meet  its  challenge. 

At  such  time  can  I  indulge  in  the  van- 
ity of  personal  opinion  and  refu.se  to 
consider  on  its  ba.sic  merits  any  propram 
because  It  is  not  being  administered 
exactly  as  I  would  administer  It?  This 
i%  no  time  for  me  to  arsue.  as  at  the  be- 
ginning In  1949  I  argued,  that  a  race  of 
armaments  Inevitably  ends  In  destructive 
warfare.  The  hour  Is  too  late.  This  Is 
no  time  for  me  to  point  an  accu.sing  fin- 
ger at  the  administration  of  a  vast  pro- 
pram  because  in  places  there  had  been 
waste  and  in  places  there  had  been  mis- 
takes. 

It  is  no  time  to  throw  pebbles  at  shad- 
ows when  there  are  mountains  to  be 
climbed  and  heights  to  be  gained. 

The  administration  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  has  not  been  perfect.  It 
i.s  not  within  human  capability  to  be 
perfect,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  would 
take  the  chance  of  ending  abruptly  this 
program.  Certainly  not  Eugene  W. 
Castle,  the  most  severe  in  his  criticisms 
cf  the  administration  of  the  program  of 
all  the  witnesses  before  our  committee. 
Yet  Mr.  Castle  testified  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  United  States  could  not  afford 
at  this  time  to  terminate  the  program 
it. self. 

To  Mr.  Pllcher  he  said  "Anyone  who 
has    travelled    the    world    as    I    have 


couldn't  be  an  Isolationist;  it  Is  impos- 
Mble"— page  1417  of  the  hearings. 

To  Mr.  Selden's  question.  "Do  you 
think  it  would  l>e  disastrous  at  this  time 
to  discontinue  the  progratn? "  he  replied: 
"I  think  it  cannot  be  discontinued  at  tins 
time" — page  1413  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Castle  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  foreign  field,  strongly  supported 
President  Truman's  point  4  propo.sal, 
has  thought  the  administration  of  the 
present  program  was  veering  too  far 
from  the  original  intent,  was  not  hitting 
the  target  of  international  good  will  and 
was  wasteful.  Mr.  Castle,  sincere  in  his 
convictions,  has  written  two  books  on  the 
subject  and  at  his  ow  n  expcn.^e  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  stress  his  points. 
In  a  sen.se  he  could  be  regarded  as  spokes- 
man of  numerous  Americans  who  con- 
nect some  forms  of  foreign  aid  with 
waste  of  the  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

What  is  important  to  note  is  that  Mr. 
Castle  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  termi- 
nate the  mutual-security  program  at  this 
tune.  He  foresaw  the  catastrophe  that 
would  ensue,  with  the  Free  World  in 
chaos,  if  there  were  an  abrupt  end  to  a 
program  that  affects  not  only  our  own 
country  but  as  well  all  other  countries 
with  which  we  are  allied  in  a  common 
effort  for  security,  welfare,  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  .said  that  this 
is  a  time  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
vanities  of  personal  opinions  and  the  re- 
uniting of  Americans  in  an  all-embracing 
love  of  country.  Mr.  Ca.stle  has  set  an 
example.  Dcjubtless  he  will  go  on.  as  is 
his  right  and  duty  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, pointing  out  wherein  he  thinks  the 
administralion  of  the  program  can  be 
improved,  but  as  to  ending  abruptly  the 
program  iUbclf.  throwing  into  the  void 
tlie  country  of  his  affection,  of  that  he 
will  have  none. 

It  is  well  enough  to  oppose  this  bill, 
even  on  a  rollcall  to  vote  against  its  pas- 
sage, when  one  knows   that   it  all   i.s   a 
gesture.     There  is  not  a  per.son  in  this 
Hou.se  who  does  not  know  the  perilous 
position    in    which    the    United    States 
would   be   placed   If   the   85th    Congre.ss 
failed    to    pass    a    mutual-security    bill. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  does 
not  know  also  that  a  bill  mangled  by 
amendments  would  be  as  bad  as  no  bill 
at  all.     I  doubt  there  Is  a   Member   in 
either  body  who  would  vote  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  if  that  Member  knew  with 
certainty  that  his  one  vote  would  bring 
the  program  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
Ninety-two  witne-s-ses  testified   at   the 
hearings   of   the  Foreign   Affairs   Com- 
mittee.   There  was  no  pha.se  of  the  for- 
eign program  that  did  not  come  under 
the  closest  scrutiny.     The  witne.s.ses  were 
men  and  women  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  the  matters  that  they  discussed 
with  candor  and  frankne.ss.     Their  in- 
terests   varied,    .some    putting    the    em- 
phasis on  defense  and  some  putting  the 
emphasis  on   the  economic,  their  view- 
points were  not  always  similar  but  they 
all  had  a  keen  .sen.se  of  the  many  prob- 
lems attending  the  administration  of  a 
vast  program  In  a  field  where  there  were 
no  blueprints  for  our  guidance.    Not  one 


of  the  DTwitne.sses  advocated  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  with  the  exception  of 
only  four,  are  united  in  the  support  of 
the  bill.  The  committee  cut  the  au- 
thorization about  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars.  F:very  cent  that  wa.s  taken  out 
was  taken  out  with  a  reason.  There  was 
a  study.  lhf«re  was  an  analysis  With 
four  lone  exceptions,  the  committee 
recommends  the  bill  exactly  as  presented 
to  you.  It  is  our  well  considered  judg- 
ment th\t  every  dollar  further  cut  from 
the  authorization  will  be  at  danper  to 
our  country.  That.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve. 

The  world  Is  on  the  march.  We  cannot 
halt  its  progress.  We  can  go  forward 
in  leadership  for  the  attainment  of  the 
things  for  mankind  that  all  peoples  hold 
dear.  Or  we  can  give  up  and  accept  for 
our  country  and  our  children  whatever 
fate  may  have  in  store  for  them  in  a 
world  rebuilt  by  others.  Ihat  is  the  de- 
termination we  are  making  in  our  vote 
on  the  pending  bill  It  is  just  that  simple. 
We  have  lof>ked  with  hope  to  a  world  of 
jjeace  in  which  we  could  trade  with  mu- 
tual advantnce  with  the  other  nations, 
and  w?  have  sought  to  help  those  nations 
in  a  development  enabling  them  to  buy 
our  products  as  well  as  to  raise  living 
standards  of  their  own  peoples  clo-^er  to 
our  own.  Meanwhile,  we  have  .sought  to 
assure  our  .security,  to  vurround  otirselves 
with  the  protective  walls  of  an  interna- 
tional chain  of  bases,  until  our  objective 
of  p^ace  has  been  reached  The  defeat  of 
the  mutual  .security  bill  of  1958  means  the 
collap'-e  of  all  this. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  continue  to  hold 
to  n^y  ideals  and  I  shall  continue  to  hold 
to  faith  in  my  country.  This  is  the  hour 
of  portendous  decision.  In  the  making  of 
that  decision,  the  vanities  of  personal 
opinion  must  be  resolved  in  love  of  coun- 
try and  faith  in  its  purp>ose  under  God. 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiekP 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  T  gladly  yield 
to  the  disUnguished  gentleman  from 
We«;t  Virginia 

Mr  BAILEY  I  nm  very  much  Im- 
pre.ssed  with  the  f;entlemans  sincerity. 
I  note  you  make  the  statement  that 
a  vote  against  this  authorization  would 
be  a  mere  gesture  and  might  carry  out 
one's  ideahsm.  May  I  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  in  the  State 
of  Wert  Virginia  we  have  only  34  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  could  sug- 
gest some  way  that  we  could  have  We.«:t 
Virginia  declared  a  foreign  territory  so 
that  we  could  get  a  little  help. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  gentleman  so  much 
that  I  am  just  a  little  surprised  and 
maybe  a  little  bit  hurt  that  at  such  a 
time  he  should  ask  such  a  question. 
There  is  no  relation  at  all  to  this  par- 
ticular matter  we  now  have  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  great  acting  chairman  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Followlnfr  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
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ginia  IMr.  Bailey  1.  If  this  bill  Is  not 
passed.  Instead  of  the  unemployment 
being  38  percent  it  will  be  about  48  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  That  very 
well  could  be  the  fact. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  gladly  yield 
to  my  dear  friend  from  the  land  in  Mich- 
igan where  I  w  as  born. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  You  know  there  are 
not  any  better  friends  in  the  Hou.se  than 
you  and  I.  If  you  voted  against  the  bill 
you  had  rca.son  for  it.  but  the  gentleman 
over  there  is  simply  guessing  at  it.  May- 
l)e  he  does  not  have  that  unemployment. 
Certainly  I  cannot  take  care  of  any 
blond  until  I  have  taken  care  of  my 
wife. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  I  would  re- 
mark to  my  Ix'loved  friend  that  all  the 
w  ives  of  America  miKhl  rejoice  if  through 
our  per.sevcrance  in  going  through  with 
what  we  have  undertaken  we  reach  our 
objective,  a  world  of  peace  and  content- 
ment for  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children.  I  daresay  the  brunettes 
will  t)e  just  as  happy  as  the  blonds.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  JudpI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Ml.  Chairman,  having 
served  on  the  Foieign  Affairs  Committee 
for  12  year.s.  and  having  been  associated 
during  all  that  period  with  two  of  the 
members,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mi  Gordon  I ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  VoRvs',  who  are 
both  retiring  this  year,  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  great  holes  which  their 
departure  will  leave  in  our  committee, 
1  on  the  majority  side,  1  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  that  no  one  can  fill. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Gordon,  with 
his  wonderful  spirit,  his  deep  loyalty  and 
attention  lo  duty  has  been  compelled  by 
111  health  to  give  up  this  heavy  burden. 
Our  affection  and  good  wishes  go  with 
him. 

As  to  John  Vonvs.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
or  in  the  Congress,  or  in  the  United 
States  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  particularly 
the  role  of  the  mutual  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram, than  does  this  man.  There  just 
is  no  one  else  who  has  his  experience 
and  knowledge — and  especially  when  we 
need  some  help  on  events  in  the  past 
He  has  an  elephant's  memory.  Often 
when  we  are  wrestling  with  some  cur- 
rent problem  he  will  come  up  with, 
"Biick  in  lend-lease  we  had  a  comparable 
situation."  or  whatever  other  program  it 
may  have  been  in  the  last  20  years  since 
he  has  been  in  Congress.  He  not  only 
remembers  the  occasion,  but  he  also  re- 
calls all  the  details,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally verj'  pertinent  to  our  particular 
situation.  One  cannot  but  admire  and 
envy  his  diligence,  his  industry,  and  the 
imaginative  suggestions  he  contributes. 
His  capacity  to  retain  figures  and  facts 
and  to  marshall  them  convincingly  are 
unsurpassed.  His  leaving  will  be  an  ii- 
reparable  loss  to  our  committee. 

Another  retiring  Member  whom  we 
will  miss  greatly  is  Mr.  LrCOMPTE,  of 
Iowa.    He  has  been  on  our  committee  a 


shorter  time  but  his  faithful  attendance 
and  loyal  support  of  constructive  meas- 
ures have  made  him  a  most  valuable 
member. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  these 
losses  is  that  the  acting  chairman  this 
year,  and  our  new  chairman  next  ses- 
sion— if  worst  should  come  to  worst  and 
his  party  be  kept  in  control  at  the  next 
election — my  friend  and  fellow  physi- 
cian. Dr.  MoRG.\N,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
already  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  to  everybody  in  the 
House,  his  extraordinary  ability,  his 
keen  gra^^p  of  essentials,  his  fairness, 
his  good  judgment,  and  his  capacity  to 
give  effective  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  know  just 
wliat  things  it  is  most  important  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  debate  of  this  sort.  Almost 
every  item  has  already  been  touched 
upon  The  problems  we  face  today  are 
just  the  .same  as  we  faced  in  previous 
years  only  more  aggravated  and  per- 
haps more  advanced. 

Tlie  first  fact  is  that  the  Communist 
conspiracy  against  human  freedom  still 
exists.  lis  target,  of  course,  is  still  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  If  it  can  pull 
other  countries  away  from  the  United 
Stales,  if  it  can  weaken  us  either  mili- 
tarily or  economically;  in  short,  if  it  can 
isolate,  weaken,  and  destroy  the  United 
States,  it  will  have  control  of  the  planet. 
This  is  a  hard  and  continuing  fact.  I 
wish  it  were  not  so,  but  we  cannot  deny 
or  duck  it. 

There  is  a  second  fact.  Since  w.^  live 
on  the  same  planet  with  that  conspiracy 
and  since  we  do  not  care  to  be  subjugated 
by  it.  wc  have  to  resist  it.  That  con- 
fiict  is  the  cold  war.  Some  people  talk 
as  if  the  cold  war  were  something  that 
a  President  or  a  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der this  or  a  previous  administration 
dreamed  up  as  a  nice  foreign  policy. 
No.  it  is  the  price  of  our  survival.  No- 
body in  the  Free  World  likes  the  cold  war 
but  we  cannot  escape  it  if  we  would  be 
free. 

There  is  a  third  hard  fact:  We  cannot 
call  this  conflict  off  except  on  the  Com- 
munists' terms — and  their  terms  arc 
surrender.  Not  necessarily  all  at  once — 
they  are  quite  willing  to  accept  our  sur- 
render step  by  step,  conference  by  con- 
ference. Just  now  they  are  agitating  for 
a  conference  at  the  summit,  supix).sedly 
to  relax  tensions:  but.  of  course,  it  must 
be  on  their  terms  which  specify,  among 
other  things,  no  discussion  of  the  single 
biggest  cause  of  the  tensions;  namely, 
the  enslavement  of  900  million  human 
beings,  politically  and  economically.  If 
we  were  to  agree  to  a  simimit  conference 
on  such  terms,  it  would  be  a  mockery 
and  a  well-nigh  fatal  defeat  for  the  Free 
World. 

A  fourth  liard  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
continue  the  cold  war  indefinitely.  We 
are  not  that  patient  a  people;  and  be- 
sides, it  costs  too  much.  We  know  that 
if  we  do  not  spend  more  and  more  this 
year  and  the  next  for  our  own  defenses 
and  for  those  of  our  allies,  we  court  in- 
security— and  disaster.  But  we  also 
know  that  if  we  do  continue  to  spend 
these  terrific  amounts  for  defense,  we  are 
Inviting  inflation,  insolvency — and  dis- 
aster. Either  way.  disaster.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Khrushchev  when  in  his  cups  drools 


In  anticipation  over  what  he  has  already 
announced  as  the  impending  victory  over 
us  by  the  Communists. 

Well,  if  the  threat  still  exists,  and  we 
cannot  escape  the  cold  war.  and  w c  can- 
not call  it  off  except  by  surrender,  and 
we  cannot  continue  it  indefinitely,  then 
the  only  course  left  is  to  try  to  wm  the 
cold  war. 

We  have  to  confront  them  with  such 
unity  and  sustained  firmness  and 
strength-^military  strength,  economic 
strength,  and  moral  strength — that  they 
dare  not  start  a  hot  war  now.  because 
they  could  not  win  it.  And  we  have  to 
hold  on  and  on  and  on  until  the  disin- 
tegrating forces  that  are  plainly  at  work 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  so  weaken  them 
at  home  that  they  cannot  start  a  hot 
war. 

At  this  point  some  new  facts  enter 
the  picture  which  were  not  recognized 
so  clearly  in  previous  years  and  wh.ich 
requi>e  some  changes  in  our  thinking. 
The  flist  is  that  we  have  never  reall.v 
tried  to  win  the  cold  war:  we  have  just 
tried  to  prevent  a  hot  wai .  Why  have 
we  failed  to  try  our  best  to  win  the 
cold  war?  I  think  it  is  largely  because 
we  Americans,  in  our  usual  self-confi- 
dence in  our  own  energy  and  ability, 
just  took  for  granted  that  if  we  could 
prevent  a  military  struggle,  we  would, 
of  course,  win  any  nonmilitary  strug- 
gle: we  would,  of  cour.se.  win  an  economic 
sti-uggle;  we  would,  of  course,  wm  any 
scientific  struggle  or  educational  strug- 
gle. But  we  are  not  so  sure  today.  We 
have  an  economic  downturn  here  that 
has  shaken  our  allies.  In  contrast,  the 
Communists  have  made  .some  undeniable 
economic  gains  and  they  have  achieved 
some  .sensational  victories  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  education  that  have 
jarred  us.  The.se  can  be  of  great  benefit 
to  us  if  we  learn  the  le&son  from  them, 
if  we  see  that  this  is  not  a  contest  of 
which  side  can  outsit  the  other:  but  of 
which  side  can  outwit  the  other.  It  is 
not  a  contest  of  which  side  can  outwalt 
the  other;  but  of  which  will  outwork 
the  other — outthink.  outsacrifice.  and 
demonstrate  the  tightest  discipline. 

Now.  although  the  Communists  have 
made  these  gains,  of  which  we  are  pain- 
fully aware,  the  United  States  still  has 
one  superasset.  It  is  described  in  the 
middle  paragraph  on  page  25  of  the 
committee  report,  which  to  me  is  the 
most  important  paragraph  in  the  whole 
report.  The  United  States  still  has  ac- 
cess to  a  string  of  base.s — Army  bases, 
naval  ba.ses.  airbases — all  around  the 
world.  Russia  does  not  have  any  such 
bases.  And,  most  important,  there  is 
no  way  she  can  get  such  a  string  of 
bases  so  long  as  our  mutual  .security  sys- 
tem is  strong  and  effective.  The  one 
ace  we  have — and  we  must  never  forget 
it — the  one  superiority  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  cannot  match  with  their 
sputniks,  manpower  or  anything  else,  is 
our  string  of  forward  bases.  We  have 
these  only  because  of  this  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

Probably  there  is  considerable  agree- 
ment with  what  I  have  said  thus  far. 
The  disagreement  comes  on  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  changed  problem:  how 
best  to  win  the  cold  war  before  we  our- 
selves are  broken  in  the  process. 
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Some  still  put  faith  in  making  new 
agreements  with  regimes  that  make  a 
virtue  of  bad  faith.  Whenever  the 
Communists  offer  new  proposals,  they 
grasp  at  them  as  a  drowning  man  at  a 
straw. 

Some  would  say  put  faith  only  in  our 
own  power.  They  argue  that  these 
otlier  countries  are  weak  and  perhaps 
undependable.  They  would  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  collapse  and  try  to  go  it 
alone. 

But  most  of  our  people,  I  am  sure, 
believe  that  our  best  hope  is  to  continue 
this  mutual-security  program,  recogniz- 
ing fully  all  its  shortcomings,  its  diffi- 
culties, and  its  weaknesses,  and  working 
harder  and  more  intelligently  than  we 
have  to  correct  those   weaknesses. 

Perhaps  our  differences  of  views  as  to 
this  program  arise  from  differences  in 
emphasis.  Some  concentrate  on  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  tliis  program, 
and  they  are  listed  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3  and  the  top  of  page  4.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  these  10  years  is 
beyond.  I  think,  anything  we  dreamed 
would  be  possible  when  we  started  it  10 
years  ago.  The  prospects  seemed  dark 
indeed.  And.  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  succeed  in  so  many  ways  is  the 
surest  promise  that  we  can  succeed  in 
the  future,  if  we  work  hard  to  improve, 
correct,  modify,  and  push  ahead. 

Others  concentrate  more  on  the  fail- 
ures. We  have  heard  a  good  many  talk 
about  them  during  the  debate  thus  far. 
There  have  been  plenty  of  failures, 
plenty  of  mistakes  in  Judgment.  Often 
we  have  tried  to  do  too  much  too  fast; 
we  have  spread  ourselves  too  thin. 
Often  we  have  had  less  than  the  most 
competent  personnel.  It  Is  difficult  to 
get  high-grade  persons  to  bury  them- 
selves In  these  out-of-the-way  places. 
How  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  quit 
our  Jobs  here  at  home  and  go  out  to 
work  at  lower  salaries  In  these  back- 
ward, uncomfortable  areas,  with  bad 
climate,  bad  sanitation,  endless  frustra- 
tions, and  disappointing  inability  to 
Achieve  spectacular  results? 

It  Is  hard  to  get  the  very  best  top- 
flight perdonnel  to  go.  Sometimes  we 
have  sent  people  who  were  technically 
pioflclent  but  who  were  too  Insensitive 
to  the  fact  that  this  program  Is  most 
of  all  a  matter  of  dealing  with  persons. 
We  build  dams  and  dynamos  and  ferti- 
lizer plants,  not  just  for  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  because  of  what  building  them 
will  do.  we  hope,  to  the  morale,  the  sense 
of  confidence,  the  will  to  resist,  the  unity 
of  peoples  around  the  world  who  are  still 
free  and  who  want  to  stay  free. 

The  real  test  is  not  whether  there 
have  been  mistakes,  but  what  are  we 
doing  about  the  mistakes?  Are  our  ef- 
forts the  very  best  that  can  be  made 
under  the  very  unideal  circumstances? 

Let  me  take  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  by  various  Members 
touring  the  debate  and  give  what  I  think 
are  the  right  answers  to  them.  Maybe 
I  can  at  least  put  the  issues  in  better 
focus  or  perspective. 

It  has  been  charged  that  each  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  says 
that  this  bill  will  be  the  last.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  the  Marshall  plan  for  Europe 
we  did  have  a  4-year  program  and  there 


was  reason  to  believe  that  It  would  end 
then.  It  could  have,  if  only  Europe 
had  been  threatened.  But  the  Reds 
started  a  war  in  Korea.  We  can  hardly 
be  made  responsible  for  that.  Checked 
in  Europe  by  the  Marshall  plan,  they 
moved  east  into  Asia,  and  later  south 
into  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  They 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  is  a  world  problem,  a 
world  threat.  We  did  not  like  that  but 
we  could  not  e.scape  it.  I  have  not  heard 
anybody  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  since  Korea,  say  "Just  give  us  1 
more  year,  and  that  will  be  the  last." 
For  myself,  I  never  made  such  a  state- 
ment. I  have  said  in  the  past,  and  I  say 
today,  that  we  can  stop  this  program 
only  when  we  have  succeeded — and  that 
Will  be  when  the  Communist  problem  ha.s 
been  solved,  which  means  when  it  is 
ended. 

We  have  had  a  program  of  aid  to  the 
American  Indians  for  175  years.  When 
is  it  going  to  stop?  Well,  it  is  not  going 
to  stop  until  we  solve  the  problem  of 
helping  the  American  Indians  to  adjust 
to  present-day  society,  so  they  can 
handle  themselves  and  their  problem.s 
more  satisfactorily  in  today  s  world. 

We  have  a  program,  larger  each  year 
than  this  program,  to  aid  American  agri- 
culture. What  will  be  the  last  year  for 
that?  I  do  not  know.  It  will  be  only 
when  the  problems  of  agriculture  are 
solved. 

It  seems  rather  pointless  to  spend 
much  time  talking  about  whether  this  is 
the  last  year  for  mutual  security  or  how 
many  more  years  it  will  have  to  go  on. 
Please  God.  it  will  not  be  too  long ;  but  it 
has  got  to  be  until  we  win,  unless  we 
prefer  to  surrender,  and,  of  course,  we  do 
not. 

Another  statement  made  Is  that  we  do 
not  need  to  appropriate  more  funds  be- 
cause of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
pipeline.  There  are  several  thlnss  to  say 
about  that.  I  wish  you  would  look  ot 
the  section  on  pages  12.  13.  and  14  of  our 
committee  report,  In  which  we  deal  with 
that  at  some  length,  more  adequately 
perhaps  than  In  »ny  previous  report. 

The  flrst  thing  to  note  Is  that  the  pipe- 
line in  the  foreign-aid  program  is  not 
unique.  All  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment with  purchasing  programs  have  a 
pipeline.  It  consists  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances for  goods  and  services  contracted 
for  but  not  paid  for  because  not  yet 
delivered.  The  agency  with  the  largest 
pipeline  is  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  biggest  pipeline  or  carryover  we 
ever  had  in  mutual  security  was  $10  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  Because  of 
the  Korean  war,  we  had  to  expand  mu- 
tual security  that  year  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. That  same  year,  the  pipeline  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  $62  bil- 
lion for  the  same  reasons. 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  1958,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  pipeline  for  mutual 
security  will  be  $5.1  billion.  For  the 
Department  of  Defense  it  will  be  $32.1 
billion.  With  the  necessity  of  ordering 
missiles  and  new  superweapons.  the  De- 
fense Department  carryover,  or  pipeline, 
is  bound  to  Increase  again.  I  think  we 
can  hold  It  down  for  mutual  security. 

The  pipeline  for  the  Department  of 
Agricultuie  at  the  end  of  this  year  will 


be  $4  5  billion.  All  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  combined,  excepting  only 
mutual  security,  have  a  total  carryover 
of  $64  billion. 

Now  why  do  not  Members  argue  that 
we  do  not  need  to  appropriate  new  funds 
this  year  for  any  of  the.se  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  just 
use  their  pipelines  instead?  Of  course, 
that  would  not  make  sense.  The  funds 
in  a  pipeline  are  not  free.  They  are 
obligated.  They  are  at  work.  They  are 
wailing  to  be  spent,  to  be  paid  out  Just 
as  soon  as  the  goods  and  services  con- 
tracted for  are  delivered. 

The  second  thing  to  note  Is  that  the 
reduction  from  a  high  of  $10  billion 
carryover  to  a  low  this  year  of  about  $5 
billion  has  largely  been  made  by  reduc- 
ing the  military  pipeline.  We  reduced 
it  by  5800  million  in  this  last  year.  That 
is  di.scussed  on  page  16  of  the  committee 
report.  We  are  going  to  get  It  down  by 
the  end  of  next  year  to  about  $3  billion, 
and  we  were  told  frankly — I  cannot  dis- 
pute it,  I  think  it  is  correct — that  they 
cannot  operate  this  kind  of  a  program 
with  a  much  smaller  pipeline  than  that. 
If  they  tried  to.  they  would  not  have  the 
maneuverability  and  the  continuity  to 
l)e  efficient  and  economical.  No  money 
is  wasted  by  being  in  the  pipeline.  It 
has  to  be  there  to  be  spent  when  the  ex- 
pensive Items  that  take  a  long  time  to 
manufacture  are  delivered. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  against  the 
economic   aid   portion   of   the   bill   that 
funds    have    not    been    authorized    for 
specific  projects  In  the  same  way  that  we 
require  when  we  pass  authorization  bills 
for  navigation  and  flood-control  projects. 
This  Is  perfectly  true.     But  there  were 
two  good  reasons  for  It.     One  was  the 
shortage  of  time;   heretofore  these  au- 
thorizations   and    appropriations    have 
been  on  a  year-to-year  basis.    When  our 
cnalncers  make  a  study  of  proposed  proj- 
ects In  my  district  or  yours,  they  are 
given  certain  Initial  grants  for  planning, 
for  surveys.    They  study  the  project  very 
carefully,  evaluate  it  from  oil  angles,  and 
establish  beneflt-to-cost  ratios.    Most  of 
the  factor*) — political,  economic,  psycho- 
logical—ore fairly  discernible.    Even  so, 
it  generally  takes  a  year  or  more.    But 
when  working  in  other  countries  with  all 
sorts  of  unfamiliar  and   unknown  fac- 
tors. It  takes  a  still  longer  time.     Yet 
under   present    procedures,   the   project 
has  to  be  studied,  evaluated,  negotiations 
completed    with    the   other   government, 
and  funds  obligated— all  within  less  than 
a  year,  or  else  the  funds  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

A  second  good  reason  is  that  In  deal- 
ing with  other  governments,  there  are 
special  political  difficulties  that  we  do 
not  have  in  domestic  projects.  When 
we  negotiate  with  other  governments  re- 
garding projects  there,  as  we  must  be- 
fore we  can  make  firm  plans,  or  even 
make  a  study,  it  inevitably  raises  hopes 
in  those  countries. 

You  will  readily  realize  what  It  would 
do  to  those  governments — and  many  of 
them  are  new.  some  only  10  years  old, 
and  very  shaky— and  to  their  peoples' 
confidence  In  those  governments  and  In 
us,  if  we  were  to  raise  their  hopes  and 
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then  not  be  able  to  go  through  with 
the  projects,  because  the  time  had  ex- 
pired or  we  hod  changed  our  minds, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  projects 
proved  sound. 

We  all  know  the  disappointment  that 
follows  when  the  engineers  make  a 
favorable  report  on  projects  In  our  dis- 
tricts, and  then  the  Congress  waits  years 
to  provide  funds — or  perhaps  never  pro- 
vides them.  The  disappointment,  and 
the  political  risks  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, are  much  greater  when  dealing 
with  projects  In  other  lands.  Their  gov- 
ernments hardly  dare  to  stick  their 
necks  out  to  make  the  firm  commit- 
ments we  require  of  them  for  projects  to 
produce  power  or  fertilizer  or  build  roads 
to  help  their  economy,  unless  they  have 
pretty  reasonable  assurance  that  our 
part  of  the  project  is  going  to  materi- 
alize also.  To  raise  their  hopes  and 
then  to  dash  them — again,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  overwhelming  reason — 
would  weaken  the  other  governments, 
whereas  the  major  objective  of  tlic  pro- 
gram is  to  strenb'then  those  govern- 
ments. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  an 
effort  to  reduce  this  difficulty  by  permit- 
ting longer  range  planning.  The  Fvmd 
does  not  have  to  meet  the  fiscal  year 
deadline  in  obligating  its  funds.  Each 
year  it  will  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
with  Its  budget,  like  all  other  Govern- 
ment corporations.  The  Appropriations 
CoRunittec  and  the  Congress  will  exam- 
ine Its  budget  and  If  It  appears  to  be 
getting  off  the  beam,  we  can  reduce  its 
funds.  We  can  even  veto  Individual 
projects.  But  the  Fund  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  avoiding  the  special 
risks  and  difficulties  Inherent  In  the 
year-to-year  pattern  of  the  past,  and 
thus  improve  our  prospects  of  achieving 
the  objectives  that  all  of  us  want. 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  sooie  of 
thoM  who  object  most  to  the  lystetn  of 
voting  authorizations  for  projects  abroad 
that  are  sometimes  not  as  fully  studied 
in  advance  as  projects  at  home,  are  the 
Mime  persons  who  object  also  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  which  Is  the  best 
means  we  have  yet  devised  for  curing 
the  dU&culty  of  which  they  complain. 
What  means  do  they  propose  for  deal- 
ing with  it? 

There  is  a  new  section  In  the  bill  this 
year — the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
HAkOT]  spoke  about  it — section  517, 
which  will  require  the  agency  pperating 
the  mutual  security  program  to  delay 
obligating  funds  for  projects  which  re- 
quire substantial  technical  surveys  and 
planning  and  which  require  legislative 
action  by  the  recipient  country,  until 
the  plar»s  are  completed,  a  firm  cost  esti- 
mate made,  and  the  agency  is  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  recipient  country  will 
complete  the  necessary  legislative  ac- 
tion within  1  year.  This  section  Is  a 
further  attempt  to  take  care  of  the 
legitimate  objection  that  has  been 
raised  regarding  past  procedures.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  both  parties — the 
other  governments  and  our  own — are 
prepared  to  go  ahead,  before  either  gets 
In  too  deep  on  a  given  project. 

The  commonest  critlclsma  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  are  the  charges 
of  waste.    Some  of  them  are  true.    But 


they  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  Fre- 
quent mention  Is  made  of  a  cement  plant 
in  Korea.  Undoubtedly,  as  we  look  back 
on  it,  some  mistakes  in  Judgment  were 
made  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
was  much  higher  than  anticipated.  But 
look  at  the  Korean  program  as  a  whole. 
Not  too  many  people  had  much  hope  for 
Korea  as  late  as  2  years  ago,  but  today 
the  good  results  of  years  of  discouraging 
effort  are  becoming  apparent.  The  cur- 
rency has  been  stabilized  for  16  months, 
although  some  thought  It  never  could 
be  stabilized.  Korea  is  far  nearer  self- 
support  than  seemed  possible.  The 
local  opposition  to  our  programs,  which 
was  bitter,  has  largely  disappeared  be- 
cause the  results  are  now  visible  to  all. 
In  fact.  Korea  is  becoming  a  showcase 
of  what  can  be  done,  even  in  a  divided 
country  under  constant  threat  of  war. 
by  cooperation  between  that  country  and 
ourselves.  The  contrast  is  dramatic  be- 
tween free  Korea  and  Communist 
Korea — and  even  Communist  China  with 
its  hunger  and  unrest. 

It  is  never  more  tlian  10  percent  of  the 
program  that  is  complained  of — general- 
ly less  than  3  percent.  Should  we,  there- 
fore, condemn  or  knock  out  the  90-plus 
percent  which  is  producing  remarkably 
good  results? 

I  was  going  to  report  similarly  about 
the  gains  for  the  Free  World  in  Laos,  de- 
spite the  incredible  difficulties  there  and 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  keeping  the 
country  free  and  independent,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  do.  But  time  does  not 
permit. 

Another  criticism  is  of  our  aid  to  the 
neutrals.  It  is  said  we  should  not  help 
any  who  will  not  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed. But  why  will  they  not  stand  up?  We 
must  think  of  the  situation  that  they 
face.  Generally,  it  Is  not  because  they 
are  pro-Communist.  It  is  because  they 
are  afraid.  Afraid,  flrst,  of  the  Commu- 
nists, both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  They  are  closer  to  those 
countries  than  we— and  they  are  less 
able  to  defend  thenuelves.  Second,  they 
are  afraid  of  the  United  Statei — in  a 
different  senoe:  they  are  not  sure  of  our 
steadfastness.  They  hear  Americans  ad- 
vocating, in  and  out  of  the  Congress, 
that  we  stop  o\xx  aid  program.  They  hear 
other  Americans  lu-ging  us  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  Kremlin,  even  at  the  price 
of  accepting  its  conquests  of  other  peo- 
ples. They  do  not  forget  Yalta.  They 
fear  they  may  be  next.  If  they  were  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  our  side,  de- 
claring themselves  openly  against  the 
Commimist  side,  and  then  the  Congress 
unfortimately  were  to  do  what  some  are 
advocating  that  we  do,  they  would,  in- 
deed, be  out  on  a  limb,  having  invited 
the  disastrous  reprisals  they  would  face. 
They  are  sure  of  the  Communists;  but 
they  are  not  quite  sure  of  us. 

It  is  said  the  neutrals  will  not  be  of 
help  to  us  in  winning  a  war.  That  is 
con-ect.  But  our  main  purpose  is  not  to 
win  a  war;  it  is  to  prevent  a  war.  And 
the  neutrals  are  of  very  great  help  to  us 
in  preventing  a  war  just  by  preserving 
their  Independence.  If  they  do  not 
grant  us  bases,  at  least  by  maintaining 
their  neutrality  they  deny  bases  on  their 
soil  to  the  enemy.  What  they  want  most 
of  all  is  to  maintain  their  independence. 


They  do  not  want  to  be  under  European 
control,  or  under  American  control,  or 
under  Communist  control.  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  determined  to  hold 
on  to  their  newly  won  independence  is 
exceedingly  useful  to  us.  We  ought  to 
do  our  level  best,  in  my  opinion,  to  try 
to  help  them  keep  their  independence. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  not  won  friends 
by  this  program.  But  its  primarj'  pur- 
pose is  not  to  win  friends;  it  is  to  give 
other  nations  increased  will  and  capac- 
ity to  defend  their  independence.  Its 
objective  is  to  establish  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial partnership,  in  order  better  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  ours. 
They  cannot  maintain  their  independ- 
ence without  us  as  a  partner;  we  can 
maintain  our  independence  more  easily 
and  cheaply  and  surely  if  we  have  them 
as  partners.  We  hope  they  will  also  like 
us  as  friends.  But  that  is  not  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  this  program. 

It  is  said  charity  begins  at  home.  Of 
course  charity  begins  at  home.  But  who 
can  contend  that  this  is  charity?  It  is 
not  philanthropy  for  others;  it  is  sur- 
vival for  the  United  States.  We  need 
them  quite  as  truly  as  they  need  us.  The 
justification  of  the  program  is  not  be- 
cause it  does  good  to  others,  although  it 
does  do  that  when  well  handled ;  Its  justi- 
fication is  that  it  does  good  to  and  for  us. 
It  is  said  that  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  abroad.  No;  78  p>ercent  of  the 
dollars  are  spent  right  here  in  the  flrst 
instance.  And  all  the  dollars  have  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  in  the  end. 
Why  do  people  all  over  the  world  want 
American  dollars?  Because  of  the 
things  those  dollars  will  buy  in  the 
United  States.  Over  700,000  Americans 
have  Jobs  today,  growing  and  making  the 
things  or  providing  the  services  these 
dollars  buy. 

It  is  said  this  program.  In  fact,  our 
whole  budget,  is  too  big  for  peacetime. 
Of  course,  it  is.  But  who  can  seriotuly 
contend  this  is  peacetime  in  any  real 
sense? 

It  is  said  that  if  we  were  to  cut  down 
this  program  drastically,  we  could  have 
that  much  more  money  for  public  works, 
housing,  hospitals,  schools,  social  secu- 
rity here  at  home.  We  could  take  better 
care  of  our  own  people.  But  could  we? 
The  fact  is  that  to  cut  down  this  pro- 
gram would  weaken  our  allies  and  re- 
quire us  to  spend  far  more  additional 
money  for  our  Military  Establishment 
than  the  amount  saved.  We  would  have 
less  to  take  care  of  our  own  people,  not 
more. 

I  had  hoped  to  speak  also  of  several 
improvements  this  year's  bill  makes  in 
the  program.  I  can  only  mention  them : 
First,  the  overall  audit  that  has  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  finding  of  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  studies;  second,  the 
separation  under  different  titles  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  although  we  rec- 
ognize that  almost  all  military'  aid  serves 
to  protect  economic  freedom,  and  almost 
all  economic  aid  serves  a  military  pur- 
pose, and  certainly  all  aid  under  this 
program,  both  economic  and  military,  is 
olltical;  third,  incororation  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  make  it  conform 
more  to  our  established  pattern  for  Gov- 
errunent  lending  agencies;  and,  fourth. 
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ICA's  inauguration  of  longer  and  more 
comprehensive  training  and  orientation 
for  its  personnel  before  being  sent  abroad. 
These  are  all  forward  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many 
mistakes  in  these  10  years.  But  overall, 
the  mutual-security  program  has  been 
brilliantly  successful;  it  has  kept  the 
Free  World  free.  Let  us  carry  it  on — 
only  better. 

The  forces  of  freedom  are  stirring 
mightily — e.'^pecially  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  They  will  weaken,  divide,  pin 
down,  and  ultimately  pull  down  the  Com- 
munist tyrannies — if  only  we  do  not 
build  those  tyrannies  up.  and  if  we 
steadfastly  and  skillfully  a.ssist  all  those 
who  resist  our  common  enemies  by 
striving  to  maintain  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

This  is  the  wny  to  victory  and  peace. 

The  CHAIRiMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Florida    I  Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  news  ticker  out 
there  says  that  they  just  threw  some 
stones  at  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  wife  in  their 
car. 

Mr.  FA.SCELL.  I  hope  they  catch  who- 
ever did  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Can  that  be  con- 
strued as  evidence  of  good  will? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  can  construe  it  any  way  that 
he  wants  to.  I  hope  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  act  are  caught. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  figure  it  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  discussincr  the  qurstion  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and   the  force  and  direction   that   that 
foreign  policy  should  take,  it  behooves 
every  American  both  in  the  Congre.ss  and 
outside  of  the  Congress  to  a.sk  himself 
several   questions,    and    in   reading    the 
answers  to  those  questions  to  apply  a 
logic  of  his  own.     So  I  have  started  out 
by  a.'^king  myself  this  question:  Why  is  it 
in  peacetime — and  I  guess  I  should  put 
that  in  quotes — v;hy  is  it  in  "peacetime" 
that  the  great  people  of  the  United  States 
are   spending   more  money   for   military 
purposes   than   any   government   in   the 
history  of  the  world?     I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  fair  answer  to  that 
question  is  required  before  you  can  pur- 
sue any  line  of  reasoning  with  respect  to 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  or  should  not  be.     I  will  be 
the  first  to  join  with  you  to  say  that  this 
country  must  be  militarily  strong  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  the  principles  which 
we  hold  dear.     We  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  as  American  people  that  we 
will  be  the  first  in  the  battle  lines  to  fight 
with  our  lives  for  everything  we  believe 
in.     Yet,  we  know  as  we  examine  our 
patriotism  and  our  spirit — we  know  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man- 
hind  wars  and  threats  of  wars  have  not 
yet  solved  the  problem  of  how  peoples 
thall  live  together  without  slaughtering 
themselves  like  animals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  American 
people,  as  a  free  people,  as  an  independ- 


ent, thinking  people  aspire  to  do  some- 
thing positive,  and  aflirmatively.  other 
than  trying  to  correct  the  evils  of  man- 
kind by  the  pure  force  of  arms.  Is  this 
a  foreign  policy — is  this  ideal  of  the 
American  people  a  foreign  policy?  I  fay 
"Yes;  it  is."  Then  what  is  this  fear  that 
pervades  the  world  and  the  American 
people  that  causes  us  to  create  this  great 
military  machine?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. You  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  it. 
Every  American  knows  it  as  well  as  you 
and  I  know  it.  We  are  in  the  greatest 
battle  of  ideology  that  the  v.  orld  has  ever 
faced.  I  concur  in  the  statement  tliat 
the  battle  is  not  on  the  battlefield — and 
I  have  supported  greater  military  appro- 
priations— the  battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  around  the  world.  Just 
how  do  we  ^-in  this  battle?  Or.  arc  we 
winning  it?  Or,  are  we  even  in  the  bat- 
tle? Well,  now  you  tell  me — outside  of 
the  mutual  .security  program,  what  it  is 
in  the  way  of  an  afurmative  policy  of  the 
American  people  that  is  reachin-;  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  other  people  around 
this  world?  That  leads  to  the  next 
question  that  I  believe  every  American 
citizen  is  a.sking  him.self.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  answer  is  equally  obvious. 
Should  the  mutual  security  program  be 
abandoned?  The  answer  is  that  it  can- 
not be  abandoned.  The  mutual  security 
program  has  a  military  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  military  purpose  for  the  benefit 
of  the  free  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  also  has  an  economic  purpose 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  just 
as  it  has  an  economic  purpose  for  other 
free  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  a  political  purpose  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  political 
purpo!te  for  the  other  people  of  the  Free 
World.  I  know  we  Americans  are  all  im- 
patient. We  want  to  see  thin'^s  done 
overnight.  People  are  claiming  to  rem- 
edy the  evils  of  the  world  by  this  pro- 
gram, something  that  cannot  be  done; 
this  program  is  expect^^d  to  chanrrc  the 
whole  course  of  human  events  and  the 
character  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  world  by  one  legislative  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  But  this  cannot 
be  done. 

I  go  on  to  point  out  that  this  pro:;ram 
has  had  more  recent  examination  and 
more  rcevaluation  and  more  .study  than 
any  program  in  the  United  States  in 
modern  hi.story. 

In  the  last  few  years.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  Congressional  scrutiny  the 
program  has  been  completely  reviewed 
and  reevaluated  by  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  re.solution.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  conducted  an  exhau.stive 
review.  The  other  body  acting  pursuant 
to  re.solution  created  a  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
This  committee  had  11  studies  and 
10  surveys  made  independently  of  the 
special  committee. 

The  President  created  a  special  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Fairless  Commit- 
tee to  study  this  program. 

The  principal  consensus  of  this  pro- 
digious amount  of  study  and  reevaluation 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  was 
that  the  mutual  security  program  should 
be  continued. 


Furthermore,  the  program  from  vari- 
ous viewpoints  has  been  critically  re- 
viewed by  other  committees  of  Congress. 
Aiuong  them  are  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  under  the 
chairmansliip  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HolifieldI  ;  the  Interna- 
tional Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  I, 
and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Hour^e 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Dawson  1. 

I  am  privileged  to  .serve  on  two  of 
these  subcommittee."*.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  while  they  have  all  filed  re- 
ports critical  of  the  administration  of 
the  program,  they  have  not  recom- 
mended its  abandonment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conducted  complete 
audits  on  a  pha.se  of  a  good  many  covin- 
try  programs  and  is  continuing  witii 
others. 

Your  committee  has  been  fully  cognl- 
7nnt  of  the  mony  criticisms  leveled  at 
this  program.  This  year  It  .searched  and 
Inquired  diligently  to  determine  the 
truth  or  basis  for  each  and  every  known 
charge.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
embodied  in  a  separate  committee  print. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  fully  aware  of  the  gieat  .sensi- 
tivity with  which  Congress  views  this 
program  and  accordingly  has  made 
great  efforts  to  tighten  Its  admuiislra- 
tlve  belt. 

Your  committee  has  written  new  f-^a- 
tures  into  the  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
biLsincsslike  approach  to  the  obligation 
of  funds.  This  was  done  In  an  effort  to 
be  more  cautious  and  require  better 
administrative  management  and  control. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  authorization  requests  and  made 
change.s  in  tho.se  areas  wherein  changes 
were  deemed  advisable. 

In  other  words,  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram and  its  critics — except  for  those 
who  advocate  complete  abandonment — 
should  be  assured  that  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  program,  to  correct  deficiencies 
and  errors:  to  get  the  American  tax- 
payer more  for  his  dollar;  and  that  tlie 
United  States  Congress  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  its  efforts  to  make  necessary 
investigations  and  legislative  changes 
designed  to  a.ssi.st  the  tighter  adminis- 
tration of  the  mutual  security  program. 

In  my  opinion,  sound  logic  dictates 
that  for  the  Interest  and  security  of  the 
United  States  I  should  and  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Fascell  J 
has  expired. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  HerloncI. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida^ 
Ihere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  we  all  recognize  the  problem  this 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  faced 
In  undertaking  to  determine  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  has 
actually  been  spent  wisely  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  Congress. 
In  that  connection,  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee has  Inquired  into  the  many  rumors 
we  hear  concerning  the  alleged  pro- 
Communist  leanings  of  Gen.  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo.  tlie  son  of  the  Generalissimo, 
who  occupies  a  hlRh  position  in  the  Free 
Chinese  Government. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  rumors,  which 
are  quite  persistent,  are  not  as  well 
founded  as  they  often  appear  to  be.  I 
am  sui  e  the  committee  has  had  occasion 
to  explore  these  rumors.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  State  Department 
make  an  accurate  determination  of  these 
allegations  In  connection  with  any  eco- 
nomic assistance  that  may  be  approved 
here.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  extend 
aid  to  people  who  do  not  use  it  for  the 
purpose  Intended. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
raised  this  question.  I  share  his  concern 
about  Gen.  Chiang  Ching-Kuo,  as  I  am 
sure  many  other  Members  do.  I  have 
heard  the  question  raised  regarding  the 
propriety  of  aiding  and  abetting  through 
the  foreign-aid  program  the  alleged  pro- 
Russian  element  headed  by  Gen.  Chiang 
Chlng-Kuo  within  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment in  Formosa.  I  share  the  hope 
that  the  rumor  is  not  well  founded,  but 
we  know  it  is  persistent  and  should  be 
thoroughly  explored. 

But  in  this  connection  let  us  not  over- 
look or  minimize  the  impKjrtance  of 
Formosa  as  our  first  line  of  defense  in 
the  Pacific  against  communism.  For 
years  Formosa  has  been  the  rallying 
point  for  millions  of  overseas  Chinese 
scattered  over  Southeast  Asia  and  It  has 
stood  solid  against  the  advancement  of 
communism  in  that  area. 

Let  U.S  not  forget,  too.  that  General- 
issimo Chiang  is  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  foes  of  communism.  I  have 
talked  with  him.  a.s  many  of  you  have, 
and  have  found  him  patriotic,  able, 
eager,  and  determined  as  an  ally.  He  is 
on  our  side,  the  side  of  the  Free  World, 
the  side  that  supports  freedom  and  con- 
demns Communist  slavery. 

It  would  seem  unfortunate  that  the 
generalissimo's  own  son  has  become  such 
a  ix)werful  man  in  Formosa.  Tliat  is 
unfortunate  in  the  light  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  him  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people — or  certainly  many  of  them — as  a 
result  of  his  background  and  training  and 
his  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  for 
democratic  proce.si.es.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  indeed  when  the  Chinese  people  may 
have  to  choose  between  commiuiism  on 
the  mainland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Chiang  Ching-Kuo  on  the  other. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  deep  concern 
over  our  assistance  to  Formosa  in  view 
of  the  role  now  being  played  behind  the 
scenes  there  by  Chiang  Ching-Kuo. 
They  are  asking  questions  that  are  diffi- 


cult to  answer.  And  that  adds  to  the 
importance  of  this  issue  being  more 
thoroughly  explored,  particularly  by  the 
State  Department. 

Surely  there  is  a  way  to  resolve  this 
problem,  and  continue  the  support  that 
can  properly  be  justified.  The  general- 
issimo, because  of  his  love  of  his  people 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  our  problem, 
and  will  reciprocate  by  a  reappraisal  of 
the  propriety  of  using  his  son  in  the 
capacity  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
questions.  That  is.  of  course,  for  him  to 
determine.  As  it  is.  it  would  appear  that 
our  joint  endeavor  to  make  China  free 
and  strong  once  again  is  in  some  degree 
beinR  jeopardized  by  the  position  being 
held  by  General  Chiang  Ching-Kuo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  use  an  old  saying, 
"let  u.s  not  burn  the  barn  down  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  rat."  In  other  words,  let 
us  not  forget  the  chief  objective  of  help- 
ing the  free  Chinese  maintain  their 
strength  and  stability. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York   IMr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  statement  that  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  Is  imitation  is  true,  then  the 
program  that  has  been  offered  here 
today  is  eminently  successful  and  has 
been  eminently  successful,  for  this  pro- 
gram, or  one  similar  to  it.  has  been 
adopted  by  our  enemies,  the  Commu- 
nists. If  the  program  is  so  deleterious 
to  the  interests  of  our  country,  why  have 
the  Communists  gone  into  a  similar  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance in  those  areas  of  the  world  that 
will  accept  it  from  them? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.  R.  12181  to  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
This  act  is  a  vital  pillar  in  the  structure 
of  our  national  defense.  It  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  almost  $3  billion,  of 
which  there  Is  authorized  for  militai-y 
assistance  a  total  of  $1,640  billion — a 
reduction  of  $160  million  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion; defense  support.  $775  million — a 
reduction  of  $60  million;  development 
loan  fund,  for  which  $625  million  was 
authorized  last  year  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  1959;  technical  cooperation. 
$171.5  million — an  increase  of  $8  million 
over  the  amount  requested;  special  as- 
.sistance.  $185  million — a  reduction  of 
$27  million;  other  programs,  $175  mil- 
lion— mostly  for  sale  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus; the  President's  special  fund,  $100 
milhon— reduction  of  $100  million;  U.  N. 
refugee  fund,  $1.2  million;  U.  N.  chil- 
dren's fund.  $11  million;  and  Aiab  re- 
fugee fund,  $25  million. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  our  coun- 
try's foreign-aid  program  has  been  one 
of  our  most  important  weapons  in  the 
effort  to  restore  the  economic  health  of 
the  world  and  keep  it  from  falling  under 
Communist  influence  and  control.  It 
has  accomplished  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good,  and  the  successful  record  of  mu- 
tual security  is  one  which  should  make 
us  all  proud.  At  the  same  time,  let  us 
«iot  forget  that  this  has  been  a  program 
imdertaken  and  continued  primarily  in 
our  own  self-interest  and  in  the  real- 


ization that  every  dollar  we  spent  was 
contributing  directly  and  indirectly  to 
our  own  defense  and  well-being. 

In  a  program  this  size  it  is  not  unex- 
pected to  find  some  mishandling  and 
waste,  but  these  faults  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  overall  record  is 
remarkable.  Without  mutual  security 
there  would  have  been  no  NATO  and  all 
the  consequent  benefits  that  Europe  has 
derived  from  its  creation.  Without  mu- 
tual security  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
long  since  have  been  lost  to  communism. 
The  Middle  East.  too.  might  have  been 
mortally  weakened  by  the  Communist 
onslaught  and,  together  with  Commu- 
nist subversion  on  other  continents,  the 
defenses  of  the  Free  World  would  have 
been  immeasurably  damaged  by  all  these 
losses. 

It  is  important  to  restate  and  empha- 
size these  facts  all  the  time.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  do  so  now,  when  our 
country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  recession,  and 
the  cry  for  economy  that  has  gone  up 
across  the  country  indiscriminately  hits 
out  at  this  vital  program.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  restate  and  to  emphasize  that 
foreign  aid — or  mutual  security,  as  it  is 
much  better  to  term  it — is  not  a  give- 
away program,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  effective  measures  we  have  to  win 
the  loyalty,  the  understanding,  and  the 
support  of  liberty -loving  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Its  direct  military  value  in  our  defense 
against  potential  aggressors  in  terms  of 
dollars-and-cents  economy  has  been  ex- 
pounded many  times.  When  I  visited 
Greece  last  fall,  I  was  able  to  see  for 
myself  how  mutual  security  makes  it 
possible  for  this  poor  countrj'  to  main- 
tain a  defense  effort  against  Communist 
aggression  which  is  far  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  and  economy 
than  most  other  European  countries. 
American  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance is  helping  Greece  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  internal  stability,  confidence, 
and  resistance  to  communism  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed there  before  President  Truman's 
memorable  decision  to  provide  aid  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Turkey,  which  I  also  visited,  plays  a 
strategic  role  as  the  link  between  NATO 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  our  seciu-ity.  Through  our 
military  and  economic  assistance.  Turkey 
today  can  provide  a  large  grotmd  force 
to  NATO  and  also  carry  on  a  large-scale 
internal  economic  development  program. 
This  effort  is  crisscrossing  the  country 
with  badly  needed  hard-surface  roads 
and  is  enabling  Turkey  to  surpass  pre- 
vious levels  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
development. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Turkey  and  Israel 
are  the  most  dependable  anchors  of  Free 
World  defense  against  Communist  pene- 
tration. Israel  has  made  better  use  of 
our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
than  any  other  country  in  that  region. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  place 
in  the  world  where  one  can  find  so  grati- 
fying a  demonstration  of  the  way  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  scientific  skills  can 
be  used.  Everywhere  in  the  country  I 
saw  the  results  of  American  assistance 
and  the  ways  in  which  this  energetic  and 
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industrious  people  overcame  enormous 
natural  obstacles. 

There  are  other  countries  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  in  Africa  which  could  bene- 
fit from  the  lessons  obtained  from  Israel's 
technical  and  economic  experience.  The 
solutions  to  the  land  reclamation,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  problems  which 
Israel  was  able  to  discover  with  the  as- 
sistance of  American  help  are  now,  in- 
deed, being  put  to  use  by  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia  to  whom  Israel 
has  loaned  her  technical  experts.  This 
process  of  mutual  aid,  for  which  we  set 
the  initial  example,  is  thus  being  ex- 
tended in  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  Free  World. 

Through  the  years  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  has  been  constantly  studied 
and  reviewed,  painstakingly  reappraised 
and  reapportioned.     There  are  constant 
efforts  to  improve  its  administration  ani 
to  tighten  controls  over  the  txpenditures 
because,   admittedly,   not  every   country 
can  put  the  progiam  into  efficient  opera- 
tion.   But  I  am  not  aware  that  even  the 
most  severe  critics  of  the  program  would 
call  for  the  elimination  of  mutual  secu- 
rity jiist  because  it  had   failed  or   was 
mishandled    in    a    few    instances.      Em- 
phases have  changed  in  recent  years  from 
grants  to  loans,  and  in  the  stringent  re- 
view and  reappraisal  of  the  program  tliat 
the  Congress  undertook  last  year  great 
importance  was  placed  on  the  need  to 
make  our  assistance  more  selective,  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  friends 
and  those  states  which  are  truly  neutral. 
In  recent  weeks  influential  voices  have 
been  heard  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  give  more  aid  to  the  Egyptian-Syrian 
union  as  a  means  of  persuading  Presi- 
dent Nas.ser  to  stay  away  from  Moscow's 
help.     There   is    no   doubt   that   Nasser 
would  be  very  happy  at  this  point  to  have 
American  economic  as.sistance.  but  I  can 
f^nd  nothing  in  the  record  of  our  rela- 
tions to  offer  any  assurance  that  Nasser 
would  give  up  his  anti-West  neutralism 
and  work  for  peace.     We  have  siven  aid 
to  Egypt  in  many  forms  in  the  past,  but 
in    each    case    we    have    been    shabbily 
treated  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  American 
people  want  to  know  how  far  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  will  contribute 
toward  peace  and  stability  before  we  pro- 
vide them  with  our  assistance.     I  think 
they  would   want  to   know  which  coun- 
tries are  on  our  side  and  which  countries 
that  proclaim  a  policy  of  neutrality  are 
actually  hostile  to  ^the  West  and  seek  to 
undermine  the  cfuise  of  the  FYee  World. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  would 
like  us  to  use  American  a.ssistance  to  bail 
out  those  countries  which  are  hostile  to 
us  and  which  seek  our  aid  only  becau.se 
Moscow  cannot  give  them  enough.     Mu- 
tual security  funds  should  go   to  those 
countries    which    are    willing    to    work 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
divide  them  and  are  willing  to  contribute 
by  practical  mea.sures  to  the  development 
of  peace  and  economic  cooperation.     In 
the  Middle  East  we  can  go  much  further 
in   making   clear  our   determination   to 
work  for  peace  and  stability  by  the  wise 
use  of  such  measures  as  this  mutual  se- 
curity program.     Here.  a%  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  let  us  continue  to  strength- 


en the  Free  World  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism  by  supporting  our 
friends  and  other  nations  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  fight  for  peace. 

Mr.  CEI.I.FR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  remarks  on  the  infant  state 
of  Lsrael.  Israel  indeed  has  made  excel- 
lent use  of  the  aid  the  United  States  has 
accorded  her. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
the  flame  of  democracy  burns  brisrhtly 
in  Israel  and  that  wherever  the  flame  of 
democracy  burns  we  .should  nurture  it 
and  help  it? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes.  indeed.  That 
is  the  basis  for  mutual-security  loans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  !Mr.  Porter  I. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958  and  to  add  my  commendations 
for  the  work  of  the  acting  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan  1,  and  his  hard-working  col- 
leai,'ues  on  the  committee,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  gentleman  from  Nrw  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  MerrowI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri   fMr.  Carn.'vhanI. 

I  shall  not  introduce  as  an  amend- 
ment my  joint  resolution  to  deny  mu- 
tual security  funds  to  Latin  American 
mtions  V  hich  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
Charter  of  the  Orrjanization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  the  most  important  treaty 
of  the  hemisphere,  particularly  that  por- 
tion having  to  do  with  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy. 

My  distin!;uLshed  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon, the  senior  Senator  fMr.  Morse  1, 
has  introduced  this  same  resolution  in 
the  other  body.  We  have  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve hearings  may  be  held  in  the  near 
future  and  are  content  to  wait  for  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  now  completing  a  tour  of  Latin 
America,  will  testify  in  these  hearings 
about  the  effects  of  our  policy  of  treat- 
ing democracy  and  dictatorship  alike. 

I  do  have  one  suggestion,  however,  for 
the  future  consideration  of  the  very 
competent  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Members  of  this  House.  This 
hTS  to  do  with  makinrr  our  mutual-.secu- 
rity  funds  more  directly  and  advantage- 
ou.sly  available  to  movie  stars.  I  believe 
our  present  method  has  rather  obvious 
shortcomings.  Certainly  the  same  fine 
minds  who  worked  out  section  517. 
Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates, 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  can 
draft  appropriate  legislation  for  next 
year's  bill. 

I  call  your  attention.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  Item  on  pa^re  2  of  yesterday's 
Washington  Daily  News,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

If  nU  the  women  In  the  United  States  had 
the  charmn  of  Zi^a  Zsi»  Oabor  and  Kim 
Novik.  nmybe  they'd  Ret  bark  nil  of  the 
$1,300,000  tlie  United  States  gives  the  Do- 
minican Republic  annually  for  military  aid. 

As  U  is.  Lt.  Oen.  Rafael  TruJUlo,  Jr..  only 
spends  about  •!  million  a  ye;ir  here.  He  U 
the  .ton  of  Rafael  T^uJlUo,  dlcfator-ruler  of 
th«»  Republlr.  and  h.is  ,a  wife  and  six 
children. 


Miss  Gabor  got  a  $17,000  rhlnrhllla  fur 
roat  aiid  a  $5,600  Mercedes-Benz  from  the 
general.  Miss  NovalL  an  $8  400  Mercedes- 
Benz. 

Zsa  Zsa  said  f^r^t  .she  paid  for  the  eo.it 
herself.  But.  then,  she  said  she  discovered 
General  TruJUlo  had  paid  for  it.  after  all. 

She  gave  a  pixTXy  for  him  In  Hollywood, 
.ind  her  mother  ai^ked  what  do  you  think 
lie   should   send   her —  Flowers?" 

He  said  the  money  he  spends  In  the  United 
States  ha.s  nothing  ti)  do  with  the  money  the 
United   Slates  puts   up  for   his  country. 

He's  been  .«t\idylng  military  matters  at 
Ijeavenworth  until  recently.  But  yesterday 
he  was  remiperatlng  lu  Hollywood.  Had  Lis 
.idenoids  out. 

As  matters  .stand,  consider  all  the  in- 
direct and  nontaxable  transactions  in- 
volved in  giving  these  movie  stars  fur 
coats  and  expensive  automobiles.  Last 
year,  according  to  newspaper  figures — 
.since  we  Congressmen  cannot  make  such 
disclosures — we  gave  the  so-called  Do- 
minican Republic  over  a  million  dollars 
for  military  and  economic  aid.  Well, 
even  our  State  Department  admits  that 
Papa  Tiujillo  is  the  ab.solute  dictator,  so 
our  million-plus  dollars  went  for  equip- 
ment and  .services  he  did  not  have  to 
pay  for,  which  meant  he  had  a  million- 
plu^  more  in  tlie  bank  when  Junior  came 
to  him  for  spending  money.  Papa  Tru- 
jillo  gave  his  boy  a  million  dollars  which 
Junior  then  depo.sited  in  a  bank  near 
Port  Leavenwortli. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only 
indirect  and  inefficient,  but  downright 
humiliating  for  us.  Maybe  our  excel- 
lent Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
should  attempt  to  draft  legi.vlation  which 
would  provide  more  control  by  Congress 
over  the  circum.stances  under  which 
these  funds  are  spent.  Pcrhap.s.  instead 
of  going  through  two  Tru.iillos.  this 
mon>-'y  could  go  directly  from  the  tax- 
payers to  the  movie  stars,  with  appro- 
priate deduction^  for  income  tax  and 
social  security. 

There  may  be  objection  that  movie 
-stars  are  not  among  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  the  mutual  .security  pro{.Tam. 
With  this  I  emphatically  agree.  I  add. 
liowever.  that  neither  are  well-heeled 
dictators  and  their  pampered  sons  who 
make  a  mockery  of  Christian  mairiage 
and  who  indirectly  use  our  tax  money 
to  bank  roll  their  w.ldly  extravagant 
extramarital  social  life.  No  one  yet  has 
shown  me  any  substantial  defense  pur- 
ix).se  gained  by  our  grants  to  these  dic- 
tator-ridden countries  of  Latin  America, 
but  I  have  .seen,  as  our  Vice  President 
i.s  .'ecing,  vhat  such  indulgences  have 
cost  us.  aside  from  dollars,  in  our  good 
name  among  the  democratic  peoples,  the 
va.st  majority,  that  is,  of  Latin  America, 
pfH)ples  we  want  and  need  on  our  side. 
Ijeoples  who  belong  at  our  side  fiKhfinc 
for  the  survival  and  welfare  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield 
the  remainder  of  tJ.e  time  to  the  minority 
floor  leader,  former  Speaker,  the  beloved 
and  respected  gentleman  from  Masf.-a- 
chu.setts  I  Mr.  Martin  1. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  also 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rl.se 
in  support  of  the  legislation  that  has 
come  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign     Affairs.    I     con^^ratulate     the 
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members  of  that  committee  upon  their 
long  and  diligent  study,  and  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  the  product  of  their  delibera- 
tions will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

May  I  .say  in  the  first  instance  that 
President  Eisenhower,  was  worried  over 
the  cut  already  made,  and  he  sincerely 
hopes  there  will  be  no  further  reductions. 
Further  reductions,  he  says,  might  well 
jeopardize  the  whole  program  of  mutual 
security. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. I  think  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  here  to  hear  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  MabtinI  has  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting!  Seventy-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  571 

Addonlzlo  Dies  Miller.  N.  Y. 

Anderson.  I^lgg"  Morris 

Mont.  r>oo!ey  Multer 

Anfuso  Bberharier  NorUlad 

Auciuncloss  Everett  Osmers 

Ayres  Fallon  Powell 

Barden  Fr.vpII  P.ndWHn 

Barrett  Flood  Ralnn 

Bass.  Tenn.  Fogurty  Rhodeb.  Pa 

Bftumhart  Frellntfhuyen     RUcv 

Bennett   Mich     Orannhan  Rcxlino 

Blatnlk  Green.  Pa.  RoRrrs.  Tex. 

Bonner  UreKory  Sauntl 

Buckley  Grou  Scott.  N.C. 

Burdick  Owmn  Rrott.  Pa. 

Byrd  Hirrts  thef-han 

Carrlgg  Healey  h-helley 

Celler  Hi'-Nrt  Shepp.ird 

Chelf  HllUnus  Shuford 

Christopher  H'lran  S'.emlnskl 

Clark  Jdtiier  bintth.  Miiuk. 

Corbeit  JenUlns  SiagnirN 

Coudert  Jeiuen  Teaguc.  Tex. 

Cramer  LeCnmpte  U'lman 

Davio.  Tenn.  Lesli'.>kl  Wharton 

naw^n,  ni.  McCui:cch  WlUlR 

Dent  Meader  Zelrnko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si>eaker  liaving  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BocGS.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12181.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  342  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  21  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today,  through  this  legislation,  to 
make  a  decision  that  will  affect  the 
future  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  This  decision  will, 
in  fact,  affect  the  security  of  our  coim- 
try. 

We  are  being  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  This  bill  has  met  the  exacting 
scrutiny  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  committee,  after  ex- 
haustive hearings,  exercised  a  sharp 
knife  on  the  original  request  for  fimds. 
This  was  done.  I  know,  without  any  de- 
sire to  wreck  or  scuttle  the  bill  but  with 


the  earnest  Intention  of  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

There  are  some  who  perhaps  regret 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  cut  the  bill 
further,  but  the  inescapable  fact  is — we 
have  hit  rock  bottom.  The  mutual  se- 
curity program  builds  .security  for  the 
United  States  in  a  world  threatened  by 
the  cancer  of  communism.  We  can- 
not— v.e  must  not — tamper  with  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

Nobody  has  dreamed  up  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  The  Communists  themselves 
hcve  told  us  repeatedly  that  world  domi- 
nation is  their  goal.  We  first  got  the 
word  from  Lenin  himself,  who  said: 


As  long  as  cnpltali-sm  and  socialism  exist. 
we  cannot  live  in  peace:  in  the  end.  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  world 
capitalism. 

Now  that  is  very  general.  It  could 
refer  to  Great  Britain  or  to  France  or  to 
Belgium.  But  Lenin  did  not  stop  there. 
Shortly  befoie  his  death  in  1924  he  laid 
it  on  the  hne  with  these  words: 

First  we  will  take  eastern  Europe,  next  the 
masses  of  Asia,  and  finally  we  will  encircle 
the  last  bastion  of  capitalism — the  United 
States.  We  shall  not  have  to  attack  it.  it 
will  fall   like  overripe  fruit  into  our  hands. 

Now.  that,  fellow  Members,  is  very, 
very  specific.  And  may  I  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  accompli.shed  the 
first  step.  What  the  mapmakers  called 
Eastern  Europe  20  years  ago  has  dropped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This   Lenin   statement   is  Communist 
doctrine  unchanged  by  the  succession  of 
masters  in  the  Kremlin.     While  we  sit 
here  and  debate  passage  of  the  mutual- 
security    bill,    the    Soviet    Union    blocks 
every   effort   to   halt   the    disarmament 
race;  and  while  we  discuss  whether  our 
free-enterprise    economy    can    put    less 
than  1  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct  into   a   program    to   build   security 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  the 
larpest  standing  army  in  all  history  and 
the  largest  fleet  of  submarines  ever  as- 
sembled in  peace  or  in  war  stands  "wpit- 
ing  for  the  word,"  and  behind  this  army 
and    navy    is   an   array   of   tacticnl   and 
intermediate-range  missiles,  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads,  waiting  for  the  final 
development  of  the  ultimate  weapon — 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

This  is  the  military  threat  of  commu- 
nism. What  are  we  doing  about  it? 
What  protection  does  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  give  us?  What  is  mutual 
about  It?  We  have  had  to  fight  two 
World  Wars  in  the  past  40  years  to  learn 
that  no  nation — not  even  the  United 
States— can  go  it  alone.  We  have  estab- 
lished military  alliances  with  42  nations 
of  the  Free  World.  It  may  be — as  some 
of  you  think — that  some  of  these  allies 
will  not  prove  steadfast,  but  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  is  the  most  powerful  peace- 
time alliance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Through  this  Nation's  support  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  have  found 
allies  willing  to  lend  us  their  sacred  soil, 
soil  that  puts  us  close  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  land  that  our  allies  have  loaned  us. 
the  strategic  air  command  and  the  Navy 
have  built  bases,  bases  from  which  we 


can  launch  forces  capable  of  destroying 
any  aggressor.  This  is  power  in  being, 
the  only  kind  that  earns  the  respect  of 
the  brutal  Communist  aggressors. 

Now.  this  is  what  is  mutual  about  this 
program.  During  the  past  7  years,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  $20  billion 
to  strengthen  free  world  defenses.  As 
the  most  industrial  Nation  in  the  free 
world  alliance,  we  have  made  our  con- 
tribution in  materiel.  During  this  same 
period  of  time  our  free  world  partners 
have  spent  $122  billion  of  their  own 
funds  to  develop  and  maintain  their  own 
military  strength.  Can  anyone  hone.'.tly 
call  this  a  giveaway  program?  Can 
anyone  deny  that  our  partners  have 
contributed  to  the  prtgrams  of  defend- 
ing the  fiee  world? 

This  is  our  answer  to  the  military 
threat  of  communism.  And  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  itself.  It  has  stopped 
the  march  of  communism  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

But  like  the  hydi-a-headed  monster 
of  old,  communism  has  sprung  a  new 
head.  Halted  from  .seizing  nations  by 
force,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  launch- 
ed a  massive  economic  offensive.  Ihis 
is  more  serious  than  the  military  threat, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  Russians  are  greater  realists  than 
we.  They  know  that  no  one  will  win 
the  next  war.  With  the  first  explosion 
of  a  hydrogen  bomb,  civihzation  will  roll 
back  2,000  years.  People  will  live  in 
caves  and  throw  rocks  at  each  ocher 
while  waiting  for  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion to  overtake  them. 

The  Communists,  with  their  goal  of 
world  domination  unchanged,  are  now 
trying  to  win  the  world  by  economic 
means.  They  are  mounting  this  offen- 
.sive  with  the  same  zeal,  the  same  de- 
termination and  the  same  disregard  for 
truth  characteristic  of  this  godless  re- 
gime. But  the  weapons  this  time  are 
different.  Instead  of  bluster,  bullying, 
and  bullets,  the  Communists  are  using 
blandishments.  They  speak  softly.  The 
mailed  fist  is  gloved. 

They  tell  the  less-developed  nations 
that  our  democracy  is  a  freak,  a  phcny. 
They  do  not  tell  them  that  6  percent 
of  the  world  s  peoples  in  this  God-fear- 
ing Nation  produce  40  percent  of  the 
worlds  goods.  As  Winston  Churchill 
might  well  say,  "some  freak,  some 
phony.  ' 

Twenty  new  nations  have  been  created 
since  World  War  11.  Their  population 
is  one-third  of  the  world's  total.  During 
Stalin's  Ufetime.  Rus.sia  showed  net  the 
slightest  interest  m  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  these  people,  but  since  that 
madman  died  in  1953,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  the  750 
million  people  in  these  20  nations. 

The  Soviets  have  wooed  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  with  nearly  $2  billion  in 
loans  and  grants  during  the  past  3  years. 
They  have  had  just  one  purpose  m  mind, 
to  lead  these  young  nations  away  from 
the  free  world  and  into  the  Soviet  camp. 
President  Eisenhower  summed  up  this 
purpose  in  these  words  and  I  quote: 

If  the  purpose  of  Soviet  aid  to  any  coun- 
try were  to  help  It  overcome  economic  dlfll- 
cultles  without  Infringing  lt«  freedom  such 
aid  could  be  welcomed  as  forwarding  the 
free  wjorld  purpose  of  economic  growth.    But 
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there  Is  nothing  In  the  history  of  Interna- 
tional communism  to  Indicate  this  can  be 
the  case.  Until  such  evidence  Is  forthcom- 
ing, we  and  other  free  nations  must  assume 
th;it  the  Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new,  subtle,  and 
long-range  instrument  directed  toward  the 
Ean:e  old  purpose  of  drawing  Its  recipient 
Kway  from  the  community  of  free  natione 
tmd  ultimately  Into  the  Communist  orbit. 

These  new  nations  have  lived  with 
poveity,  disease,  hunger,  and  despair 
since  the  dawn  of  man.  They  are  anti- 
colonial.  inten.sely  nationalistic,  and  dc- 
trrniined  to  better  themselves  quickly. 
The  Soviet  Union  makes  its  bid  behind 
the  cover  of  such  obvious  lies  as  this 
statement  by  a  Ru.ssian  delegate  at  the 
recent  Afro-Asia  Peoples'  Solidarity  Con- 
ference in  Cairo.    I  quote: 

We  are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps 
brother,  without  any  interest  whatever,  for 
we  know  from  our  own  experience  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  get  rid  of  need. 

If  you  earned  about  a  dollar  a  week  as 
mo.st  of  these  people  do  and  if  you  ate 
only  two  meals  a  day  and  went  to  bed 
hungry  as  most  of  the.se  people  do,  you 
mitiht  believe  the  Communi.'^ts,  too. 

Under  the  jputual  .security  proj^ram, 
we  are  helping  these  750  million  people. 

We  did  not  discover  these  peoples  3  or  4 
years  ago.  We  have  hern  working  with 
them  for  10  years.  We  have  been  hclp- 
insj  them  achieve  higher  levels  of  health, 
^  education,  and  sanitation.  We  have  been 
showing  them  new  methods  of  aRricul- 
ture,  of  iiTipation,  of  conservation. 
TliroUKh  our  exchange  programs  we  have 
been  schooling  nur.ses,  doctors,  teachers, 
enaineers,  administrators  in  this  country. 
There  are  strong  moral  and  humani- 
tarian rea.sons  why  we  should  help  the 
people  of  the  less  developed  nations.  We 
are  the  world's  mo.st  privileged  people. 
We  should  help  the  le.ss  fortunate.  Our 
heritage  impels  as  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  have  trained  this 
precious  thin:^  known  as  freedom. 

But  there  are  compelling  rea.sons  fi-om 
a  self-interest  standpoint.  If  these  new 
nations  should  turn  to  communism  in 
their  efforts  to  speed  their  economic  de- 
velopment, our  own  .security  would  be 
imperiled.  We  would  eventually  become 
an  island  fortress,  beleagured,  encircled, 
and  finally  strangled. 

These  nations  po.s.sess  ,some  of  thr» 
world's  most  vital  resources — raw  mate- 
vials  es.sential  to  our  peacetime  economy. 
But  these  750  million  people  are  them- 
.selves  one  of  the  world's  most  vital  re- 
sources. As  the  world'.s  greatest  trading 
nation,  we  want  to  see  these  people  en- 
ter the  marketplace  of  the  world  where 
they  can  buy  the  goodM  of  the  world's 
greatest  trader— the  United  States. 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  now 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  new  nations. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  established  the 
development  loan  fund.  This  bank  of 
last  resort  Is  lending  money  at  low  inter- 
est rates  for  specific  long-range  eco- 
nomic growth  projects.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  "prime  the  pump"  of  these  under- 
developed countries.  We  are  trying  to 
get  them  to  the  point  where  private  In- 
dustry will  be  Interested  In  going  In  and 
doing  the  Job.  They  need  better  har- 
bors, port  and  terminal  facilities,  better 
roads  and  railroads,  more  power  sta- 
tions. 


Lot  me  talk  about  the  administration 
of  the  mutual  -security  program.  As  most 
of  you  know,  a  recent  reoi  ganization  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  given  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  Economic  Affairs,  the  job  of  house- 
keeping and  housecleaning  in  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  appeared  before  several 
committees  of  the  Hou.sc  to  explain  his 
i-fTorts  to  eliminate  wa^ito;  and  to  put 
ICA  on  a  businesslike  basis.  I  think  he 
has  been  one  of  the  best  witnesses  tJic 
Department  of  State  has  .sent  up  here 
in  many  a  day.  He  is  hard-headed  and 
tough-minded.  James  Smith,  the  new 
head  of  ICA,  is  a  man  of  the  same 
sta.mp.  They  are  sincere  and  dedicated. 
Both  are  succe^f  ul  businessmen  who  are 
pioviding  the  XJovcrnmtnt  with  talents 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  charge  that  we  c.innot  afford  the 
mutual  security  program  is  hofwash. 
When  the  United  Stales  cannot  afford  its 
own  security,  it  is  time  to  haul  down  the 
red,  white,  and  blue,  and  hoi.st  the  white 
tlajiT,  This  program  costs  each  one  of  us 
six  cents  a  day — the  cost  of  an  airmail 
stamp.  The  total  program— mihtaiy 
which  takes  two-thirds— and  economic — 
which  takes  one-third— amounts  to  .<!3  5 
million.  This  is  one-fourth  of  w  hat  this 
Nation  spends  each  year  on  liquor  and 
tobacco. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  one  of 
the  strongest  antirecession  mca.sures  we 
have.  Here  are  just  a  few  fii;ures  show- 
ing purchases  from  American  factories 
and  farms  in  jyst  1  year  of  tlie  progiam: 

Iron  and  steel f  3,'>.  000,  000 

Bread   gains 94.000.000 

Chemicals 20,  000.  000 

Cotton 84,  000,  OCO 

Motor  vehicles 20,  000,  OCO 

Petroleum ^ 35,  OCO.  OCO 

Coal 20.  000.  OCO 

And  listen  to  this  one:  military  equip- 
ment—the sum  of  $1  443  billion,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  th?  House 
know  that  the  effect  of  the.se  purcha.ses 
is  felt  by  hundreds  of  vubcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  whose  con- 
stituents do  not  benciil  from  the  mutual 
security  program. 

Let  us  just  consider  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  a  minute.  Duruig  1956  and  1937  the 
Department  of  the  Aimy  alone  pur- 
chased $76  million  In  goods  from  lUinols 
busine.s.'-men  for  the  mutual  security 
program.  The  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation .suys  that  31,000  job  In  that  Stale 
alone  are  directly  related  to  thLs  pro- 
gram; and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the 
total  Is  more  than  half  a  million. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mas8achu.sctt«,  I 
am  Informed  by  the  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  that  in  1957, 
9.909  Jobs  were  directly  attributable  to 
the  mutual  a.^'Slstance  program  and 
while  the  figures  cannot  be  pinned  down 
definitely.  It  Is  estimated  there  are  at 
least  three  or  four  thousand  additional 
Jobs  attributable  indirectly  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  estimated  procurement  of  manu- 
factured goods  In  Massachusetts  for  the 
military  grant-aid  proj;ram  for  fiscal 
year  1958  was  120,204.000;  and  for  fl.ncal 
year  19D7  it  was  $27,500,000.  u  total  of 


$56.8.^.000  spent  in  Ma.ssachitsetts  for 
the  last  2  years  by  the  Army  alone. 

Of  the  at>ove  total,  small  business  con- 
cerns in  Massachusetts  rectned  dollar 
volume  of  this  type  of  procurement 
amounting  to  $12,884,000  for  fiscal  1958 
and  $10,680,000  fur  liscal  1957.  a  total  of 
$23,564,000  in  contracts  for  small  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  during  the  last  2 
years. 

Complete  State  breakdowns  are  not 
available  for  Air  Forte  and  naval  pro- 
curement. We  do  know,  however,  that 
at  least  $9  million  in  naval  contracts  for 
ship  overhauls  and  repairs  were  let  in 
Boston  during  this  period  for  the  mutubl 
assistance  program. 

Now.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  seek  no  partisan 
advantage  in  our  support  of  this  bill. " 
The  mutual  security  program  has  bi- 
partisan support  from  the  leading  figures 
m  both  parties.  President  Eisenhower, 
■V'icc  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  Stale 
Dulles,  former  President  Hurry  Truman, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
and  Adlai  Stevenson  have  all  endorsed 
this  program  wholeheartedly. 

But  if  theie  Is  any  Member  of  lli'i 
House  who  Li  nut  influenced  by  what 
these  men  think.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  General  Nathan  Twining.  This 
is  what  General  Twining  thinks  about 
the  mutual  security  program: 

1  he  cold  facti  of  the  matter  ikre  that  the 
f-c^iirity  of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  cDlleclive  security  system  which,  in  mm, 
depends  upon  our  militftry  a.ssistance  pnj- 
gram. 

There  may  be  some  alternative  to  collec- 
tive security  and  military  assistance.  Maybe 
thor-e  who  make  the  broad  charge  that  all 
money  spent  In  this  area  goes  down  the 
rathole  know  what  the  allcrnat.ve  Js, 
but  so  far  no  military  man  has  been  able  to 
think  of  It. 

We  simply  don't  have  the  manpower,  the 
in.-iterlel  or  the  mouey  to  take  on  tbe  en- 
tire defense  of  the  free  world  ourselves  and 
tlie  defense  of  the  free  world  U  a  condition 
precedent  to  our  own  defense.  If  a  Fubetnn- 
tial  part  of  the  free  world  falls  or  slips  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chances  of  bciiii^ 
.'.ble  to  defend  ourseUes  dim   In  proportion. 

Now.  General  Twining  has  no  axe  to 
arind  but  the  axe  of  military  .security  for 
the  United  States.  His  words  carry 
weight  with  mc.  We  are  in  a  military 
cold  war  and  an  economic  hot  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  the  two 
barrels  of  the  gun.  The  gun  Is  loaded 
and  it  is  pointed  at  tlie  United  Staler. 
Never  in  peacetime  have  we  faced  such 
deadly  peril. 

Tlie  mutual  .security  program  Is  part 
of  our  answer  to  the  Soviet  challen^;e. 
This  proKram  must  not  be  weakened. 
Wc  cannot  fluht  this  war  halfheartedly. 
We  f;icc  a  determined  foe.  We  need 
stamina  and  endurance  for  this  striu;Klc. 
We  need  the  qualities  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
V.illey  Forge,  Bull  Run  ani'  Gettysburg, 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Saipan.  We  can- 
not—we must  not— fail  the  Nation  In 
this  crisis.  Wc  mu.st  pass  this  mutual 
security  bill,  now,  and  In  ILs  present  form, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
"uch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   iMr,  Cajik,>ka>i]. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  remind  the  Houkc  that  there  art 
r.ve  membe:'*  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eiy^n  Aflairs  who  are  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  at  tlie 
end  of  the  current  session  and  who  are 
participating  in  the  consideration  of 
mutual-security  legislation  by  the  House 
for  the  last  time. 

The  committee  will  particularly  miss 
the  .services  of  our  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished     chairman.      the       Honorable 
Thomas   S.   Gordon,   of   Illinois,   and   of 
one  of  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  John  M, 
VoRvs.  of  Ohio.     Chairman  Gordon  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs since  1946  and  has  been  an  active 
observer    and    student    of    international 
affairs  during  that  time.    Tho.se  of  us 
on   Ihe  committee    have   recognized   his 
broad  understanding  of  world  events  and 
liave  turned  to  him  regularly  for  coun- 
sel.    He  has  impressed  us  always  with 
the  breadth  of  his  vuion.     His  stand  on 
every  issue  has  been  determined  by  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
We  will  miss  his  quiet  but  always  firm 
leadership.     All   of   us   sincerely   regret 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  serve  in  suc- 
ceeding    Congiesies.     John    Vorys    has 
been   a   member   of   the    Foreign   Affairs 
Committee  .since  1039  and  lias  per. -ton- 
ally participaU'd  in  the  handling  of  war- 
time  ICKislation   which   came   before   the 
committee  as  well  as  the  foreir^n  aid  and 
other  postwar  legislation.    Congressman 
VoRYS    is    generally    recognizfd    as    the 
leading  authority  in  'Washington  on  for- 
eign-aid legislation.     There  is  no  one  at 
prc.'-cnt  in  the  executive  branch  who  has 
participated  actively  in  the  development 
of  the  program  as  long  as  Joim  'V'okys 
has,  and  he  is  frequently  called  on  by  our 
ofiicials  as  well  as  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  for  infoimalion  and  for  in- 
terpretation   of    various   aspects   of    the 
program.     John   Vorvs  will   be   missed 
by  the  Foreign  Affaii-s  Committee. 

All  of  us  will  regret  that  the  Honor- 
able Karl  M.  LeCompte  has  chosen  to 
retire  from  Uie  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. Karl  LeCompte  came  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Coninultee  lale  in  his  long 
career  in  the  Congress,  but  he  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest  m  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Even  before  his  com- 
mittee service  he  look  the  Initiative  in 
obtaining  authorization  by  the  Congress 
for  United  States  j>articipation  In  the 
Australian  Conimonwealih  jubilee  celc- 
biation  in  1951.  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  from  the  House  which  visited 
Australia  at  that  time.  Since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Karl  LeComptk  has  taken  an 
active  part  In  the  work  of  the  committee. 
He  1ms  Uken  a  particular  Interest  m  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements,  of  which  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman, 
and  ha«  always  been  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  whenever  called  upon.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  travel  with  Karl 
LeComptk  on  a  niunber  of  study  missions 
to  other  countries  and  have  always  found 
him  a  wiae  counselor  and  a  charming 
companion.  All  oX  ua  on  the  committee 
will  mis«  him. 

Tl^  Committee  on  Foreign  ACTairs  will 
al»o  be  deprived  in  the  future  of  the 
services    of    the    Honorable    Hobxrt    C. 


Byrd  and  the  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Phoutv.  Both  have  shared  earnestly  in 
the  committee's  work  and  have  rendered 
\aluable  -service.  Both  aspire  to  mem- 
bership in  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
their  respective  States  and  the  member- 
.ship  of  the  otiier  body  w  ould  benefit  from 
the  experience  v.hicli  these  distinguished 
Members  have  gained  duriirg  their  serv- 
ice as  members  of  the  Cominiilee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the  Con- 
gress levies  taxes — Congress  appropri- 
ates the  moneys  Conure.':s  has  in  the 
past  been  exceedingly  liberal.  In  fact, 
its  liberality  seems  to  have  become  an 
obsession. 

For  10  years  Congress  has  taxed  our 
people  to  the  point  of  confiscation. 
Yet,  not  enou:^h  to  satisfy  its  extrava- 
f;ant  spending  programs,  still  leaving 
nearly  $300  billion  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger  to  hara.ss  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  un.'reeable  future. 

In  addition  to  monumental  defen.se 
items  and  Government  operation  costs, 
tiie  Congress,  by  authcrxzing  additional 
departments  and  agencies,  has  imposed 
an  annual  mandatory  obliijation  on  the 
economy  cf  sums  approaching  S_0 
billion. 

Today,  when  a  tax  cut  would  con- 
tribute mere  than  anything  else  to 
alleviate  the  present  recession,  even 
With  existing  tax  rates,  the  Congre«^s 
faces  a  further  deficit  and  an  extended 
debt  limit. 

Suioly.  with  the  dollar  now  worth 
only  48  cents  as  a  result  of  this  hu.^e 
national  debt,  fuiiher  decline  with  its 
accompanying  inflated  prices  must  be 
anticipated. 

Apparently  the  Congress  exercises  no 
.serious  roncem  for  the  future  stability 
of  our  American  free- enterprise  system. 
At  least  it  would  so  appear  from  the 
potential  financial  involvement  in  pros- 
pect as  proposed  in  numerous  new  bill.s, 
some  of  which  are  receiving  consider- 
able   attention  by  committees. 

The  American  people,  regardless  of 
pcr.scnal  incomes,  already  enduring 
taxation  at  great  sacrifice  will  resent 
continued  excessive  tax  assessments,  to 
say  nothing  of  further  increases.  Small 
b'a.sine.s.e.  the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
is  beiiiK  confiscated.  Industry  expan- 
sion, while  paying  heavily  on  profits, 
has  advanced  largely  through  tax  write- 
off.s.  In  fact,  our  w  hole  economy  suffers 
from  lack  of  assurance  of  a  stable  tax 
policy  and  the  variations  In  Revenue 
Department's  collection  procedures. 

In  view  of  world  confu.slon  and  con- 
stant threat  to  our  way  of  life,  an  ade- 
quate defense  program  is  a  must. 
America  will  support  It  If  assured  of 
careful  planning  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. There  is  little  prospect 
that  annual  defense  costs  may  be  ap- 
preciably reduced  in  the  near  future. 
By  the  same  token,  no  relief  from  tax 
requirements  may  be  anticipated  from 
this  source. 

In  this  situation  it  becomes  all  too 
clear  that  the  public  can  expect  no  re- 
lief from  their  tax  burdens  unless  the 
Concress  exercises  itn  considered  judg- 
ment   in   evaluating    future   legislation 


that  will  add  materially  to  the  already 
existing  mandatory  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

General  salary  increases,  aid  to  edu- 
cation from  grade  .schools  to  colleges 
and  universities.  Federal  aid  to  medical 
and  allied  agencies,  and  increased 
grants  to  States  for  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral-State matching  programs  are  ideal 
in  their  appeal,  but  for  every  invasion 
into  these  fields  there  must  be  found  an 
additional  source  of  general  tax,  an 
adciuional  sacrifice  imposed  on  a  public 
severely  strained  to  meet  the  inflated 
costs  of  living. 

Our  strength  as  a  Nation,  our  ability 
to  resist  Communi-st  aggression,  presup- 
poses a  satisfied  and  united  people. 
These  goals  will  be  further  from  attain- 
ment if  we  continue  to  impose  heavier 
tax  burdens  and  permit  inflation  to  eat 
away  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  and  national  debt  can  de- 
stroy us  just  as  surely  as  military  aggres- 
sion. Our  Nation,  destitute  of  resources 
and  financially  bankrupt,  could  fall  to 
communism  without  a  shot.  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  we  can  no  longer  per- 
mit this  American  trend  to  dissipate  the 
only  dependable  a.sset  which  in  the  past 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  America's 
strength  at  home  and  our  leadership 
among  nations  of  the  world;  viz,  national 
.solvency. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  approach 
this  problem  of  mutual  security.  We 
have  undeilakcn  an  enormous  job.  It 
has  cast  us  many  billions  in  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  our  citizens.  That  it  has 
po.stponed  direct  military  conflict  with 
Communist  Russia  is  admitted.  That  we 
are  further  removed  from  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  subject  to  question. 

However,  as  we  view  the  intemational 
picture,  most  of  us  agree  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  abruptly  teiTninate  foreign  aid. 
Many  of  our  commitments  are  valid  and 
must  be  respected,  but  in  doing  ,so  we 
cannot  rfford  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
rules  of  simple  arithmetic.  Either  we 
spend  less  on  defense  and  foreign  aid, 
or  we  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  con- 
tinued social-welfare  benefits  at  home. 
We  cannot  have  both  and  remain  a  sol- 
vent nation.  And  without  national  sol- 
vency, we  can  have  neither. 

So  it  comes  to  this  juncture.  We  mu.st 
accept  a  foreign-aid  program  for  the 
time  being  tut  refuse  to  admit  that  it 
will  be  continued  Into  the  Indefinite 
future. 

Most  of  the  nation.';  now  receiving  our 
financial  and  economic  aid  know  full 
well  that  our  people  will  not  continue  to 
support  our  Government  in  a  program 
that  exacts  from  them  a  major  part  of 
their  resources.  They  will,  however,  re- 
luctantly go  along  with  a  program  that 
a.ssures  annual  reductions  In  apropria- 
tions  for  foreign  aid.  If  thl.s  policy  of 
gradual  reduction  is  followed  and  the 
Congress  consistently  refuses  to  legislate 
social-welfare  schemes  that  can  only  re- 
flect themselves  In  increases  In  the  forced 
personal  contributions  from  the  earn- 
ings of  each  and  every  American  citizen, 
then  we  may  hope  to  move  gradually  to- 
ward  a  balanced  budget  when  our  econ- 
omy may  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
sanity  and  solvency. 
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I  propose  to  support  amendments  to  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  further  reduc- 
ing the  amounts  set  out  In  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  mutual  security  program, 
also  called  foreign  aid,  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  giveaway,  a  hand-out,  and  pour- 
ing of  United  States  money  down  a  rat- 
hole.  Yet  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
96  Senators  and  435  Congressmen  of 
each  political  party  vote  for  tlie  pro- 
gram year  after  year. 

Are  these  legislators  irresponsible  and 
reckless?  Are  they  so  immune  to  criti- 
cism that  they  don't  care  whether  they 
cast  unpopular  votes?  Or  do  they  sup- 
port the  program  because  thev  believe 
they  must  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  the 
knowledge  they  will  be  criticized? 

I  believe  they  support  it  for  the  same 
reason  I  do — with  a  reluctance  to  spend 
the  money — but  with  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  it  must  be  spent  to  supple- 
ment and  round  out  our  total  defense 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Of  course,  support  for  the  program 
does  not  endorse  the  horror  cases  you 
sometimes  read  about  where  some 
bungling  incompetent  builds  a  hydro- 
electric project  where  there  is  no  water, 
or  a  cowbarn  wheie  there  are  no  cows. 
I  am  as  outraged  by  such  things  as  any- 
body else.  But  one  thing  should  be 
made  clear. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs recently  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  88  principal  charges  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  aid.  A  good 
portion  of  these  charges  were  set  to  rest 
by  the  investigation.  Corrective  action 
has  been  taken  as  to  the  remainder. 

I  also  want  -to  assure  you  that  my  sup- 
port of  the  progiam  is  not  based  on  any 
of  this  starry-eyed  liberal  business  about 
helping  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  the 
goodness  of  our  hearts.  I  don't  think 
you  can  buy  friends  and  I  believe  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  spend  the  people's 
money  for  any  domestic  or  foreign  pro- 
gram that  does  not  go  for  the  good  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  consistently  sought  to 
amend  out  of  the  mutual  security  legis- 
lation money  that  I  thought  would  not 
accomplish  this  purpose.  I  also  have 
sought  to  amend  the  legislation  in  ways 
I  thought  would  better  accomplish  this 
purpose,  namely,  the  better  protectton 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  supported  the  program  in  prin- 
cipal solely  and  only  for  the  same  basic 
reasons  that  such  people  as  Senator 
Knowland  have  supported  it.  Namely. 
because  on  thoughtful  analysis  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  our  regular  military  program  in  the 
overall  defense  effort  against  the  Reds. 
In  short.  I  honestly  believe  abandoning 
it  would  seriously  weaken  our  position 
in  the  struggle  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

History  helps  explain. 
There  almost  always  has  been  some 
aggressor  nation  on  the  march  against 
the  world.  Today  it  Is  Red  Russia.  Be- 
fore in  this  century  it  was  Germany  un- 
der Hitler,  Italy  under  Mussohni.  Ger- 


many under  the  Kaiser.  Going  back 
further  you  find  It  was  France  under 
Napoleon,  before  that  It  was  Spain,  and 
so  on. 

Since  each  aggrewor's  ultimate  reward 
has  been  defeat,  history  should  tell  us 
what  Inherent  weaknesses  of  aggressors 
to  exploit  to  our  advantage  against  to- 
day's threat. 

Looking  at  the  hlstoi-ical  pattei-n  we 
find  four  invariable  characteristics  in  a 
nation  on  the  afrgre.ssive  march  : 

First.  Blustering  statement  of  military 
invincibility  calculated  to  frighten  others 
into  submission. 

Second.  Smoke.screening  the  aggres- 
sive intent  behind  some  crusading  idea : 
Russian — communism;  Hitler — race  des- 
tiny; Napoleon — law.  order,  freedom 
from  tyranny,  and  .so  forth. 

Third.  Satellization  of  neighboring 
countries. 

Fourth.  Alliances  with  noncontiguous 
countries. 

Each  of  these  historic  characteristics 
mark  Russian  aggre.ssion  today 

History  shows  us  there  is  little  threat- 
ened nations  can  do  about  the  flist  two 
listed  characteristics  of  an  aRBre.s,sor  ex- 
cept employ  counterpropaganda  and 
ideological  techniques.  Our  USIA  pro- 
grain  is  designed  to  do  ju.st  that.  The 
wisdom  of  recent  cuts  in  the  program  is 
therefore  debatable. 

As  to  the  third,  satellization.  the  ex- 
perience of  Napoleon  with  Holland  is 
illustrative: 

Under  French  bayonets  a  completely 
subservient  stooge  government  was 
•elected"  in  Holland.  Once  in  offlcc.  the 
stooges  began  giving  trouble.  Napole- 
on s  answer  was  to  depo.se  them  and  set 
up  his  own  brother  Louis  as  King  of 
Holland.  Louis  soon  developed  such  a 
fondness  for  his  Dutch  subjects  that  he, 
too.  began  giving  trouble,  was  deposed, 
and  the  territory  incorporated  bodily 
into  France.  There  it  became  a  thorn 
inside  instead  of  outside  the  Napoleonic 
empire  and  contributed  considerably  to 
its  ultimate  breakup. 

The  situation  of  the  Russian  satellites 
today  is  strikingly  similar.  Despite 
stooge  governments,  the  satellization 
process  has  not  yet  been  perfected  to  the 
point  where  these  countries  can  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Soviets  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  their  apparatus  of  aggres- 
sion. The  two  most  powerful  forces 
working  against  the  Russians  are:  First, 
a  spirit  of  nationalism  In  these  countries. 
and.  second,  deep  religious  beliefs  which 
constantly  clash  with  the  atheism  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  The  Soviets  never  have 
seemed  to  realize  their  continuing  an- 
tagonism to  both  these  forces  serves  to 
render  their  satellization  program  im- 
perfect and  Incomplete. 

Unless  and  until  the  program  Is  per- 
fected, the  satellites  remain  a  source  of 
weakness  to  Russia  and  a  check  on  her 
aggressive  designs.  The  intended  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  aggression.  Including  our- 
selves, are  thus  posed  the  problem  of  how 
to  assist  these  forces  and  block  perfec- 
tion of  the  satellization  process. 

Even  though  Tito  In  Yugoslavia  and 
Gomulka  In  Poland  are  Communist 
stooges,  are  they  such  Imperfect  ones 
that  some    amount   of   aid    would    fur- 


ther their  Imperfections?  Or  would  It 
just  take  a  load  off  the  Soviets?  As  a 
conscientious  legislator  I  wLsh  to  heav- 
ens I  know  for  sure — I  want  to  do  what 
Is  best  for  our  country.  Looking  back 
on  hi.«;tory  gives  you  a  general  Idea  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  It  certainly  gives 
you  no  sijecific  instructions  as  to  the 
right  answer  to  this  particular  question. 
And  avoiding  the  wrong  answer  has 
much  to  do  with  our  future  safety. 

C'.ettin^  to  the  fourth  atrgres-slon  char- 
acteristic, alliances,  the  answers  appear 
a  little  more  clearly.  Russia  has  l)een 
slower  than  expected  in  seeklnt;  alliances. 
Her  first  move  was  toward  China.  As  cor- 
rupt as  was  Its  Nationalist  Government 
a  Soviet  alliance  was  refused.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  United  States  coun- 
termeasures,  that  government  was  re- 
placed by  a  Communist  regime  that  did 
ally  itself. 

On  Europe,  where  United  States  action 
was  effective  in  blocking  Communist  at- 
tempts to  take  over  .several  countries?. 
Soviet  alliances  were  frustrated.  Some 
say  the^e  countries  are  of  little  value  as 
United  States  allies,  .so  we  have  not 
gained  But  the  fact  they  are  not  allies 
of  the  Ru.ssians.  who  would  straitjacket 
them  Into  compliance,  is  certainly  a  fac- 
tor favorable  to  us  in  the  balance  of 
power  with  the  Reds.  The  mere  thought 
of  opening  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean .seaports  of  Prance  as  naval  bases 
for  over  500  Ru.'^sian  submarines  Is  a 
United  States  defense  planner's  night- 
mare. 

Of  late  Russia  has  turned  toward  the 
Middle  Ea.st  In  particular  for  alliances, 
and  wherever  el.se  conditions  appeared 
propetious  For  various  reasons  which 
I  shall  not  ko  into,  but  which  are  almost 
universally  agreed  on  by  geopolitical  ex- 
perts, it  was  to  be  expected  that  aggres- 
sive Russia  would  have  turned  toward 
the  vitally  strategic  Middle  East  even 
earlier. 

Thus  far  the  Reds  have  obtained  alli- 
ances with  E«ypt  and  Syria.  Neither 
country  is  a  satisfactory  ally  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  strength,  but 
both  are  highly  Imjwrtant  becau.^e  of 
their  weakne.ss  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  is  their  separation  by  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  Conversely.  It  Is  a  very  definite 
advantage  from  the  Free  World  point  of 
view.  Including  our  own.  that  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  stay  in  existence  to  continue 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Jordan  has  little  economic  rea.son  for 
existence  as  a  separate  state  It  was 
formed  under  Britl.sh  Influence  as  a 
buffer  state  to  solve  somewhat  similar 
British  problems  In  the  area  during  an 
earlier  time.  It  has  been  kept  sovereign 
and  Independent  by  an  annual  $30  mil- 
lion grant  from  the  British  Oovernment. 
Soviet  subversion  in  Jordan  has  been 
effective  In  creating  conditions  which 
chopped  off  this  subsidy  as  of  March  31 
last  year. 

With  the  Soviets  pulling  strings,  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians  made  a  phony 
offer  to  put  up  $10  million  each  per  year 
to  help  their  neighbor.  At,  I  believe 
our  behest.  King  Saud  made  a  legitimate 
offer  of  $10  million  a  year.  At  Moscow 
in.structlons.  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians 
already  have  reneged  on  their  offer  so 
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OS  to  bi-ing  about  »  collapse  of  the  pro-  keep  trained  men  under  arms  which  they  ened  from  the  rear  by  numerous  Corn- 
Western  Jordanian  Government  and  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  maintain,  munist  bases  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
give  them  an  excuse  to  march  in  and     Without  them,  we  would  probably  have     from  inside  the  Iron  Curtaui  itself     We 

join  up  w  ith  each  other.  to  mobilize  United  States  soldiers  at  a     need  only  to  remember  how  distressing 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  as  to  much  greater  cost  per  soldier  to  do  the     Uie   Guatemalan  situation   in  our   own 

Jordon.     There  the  prowestem  govern-  same  jobs.                                                           backyard  was  to  reckon  how  serious  Uiat 

ment  would  not  submit  itself  to  Soviet  Perhaps  I  have  not  explained  too  well,     could  be.    The  shameful  and  violent  at- 

domination   as   have   Syria   and   Egypt,  so    I    would    like    to    quote    what    Gen.     Ucks  on  Vice  President  Nixon  in  Peru 

Thus  the  Soviets  are  stirring  up  riots  Nathan   F.   Twining.   Chairman  of   the     as  well  as  the  violence  in  Lebanon  are 

and  revolution,  as  you  read  in  current  Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    of    the    United     ample  evidence  of  vigorous  Commumst 

headlines,  to  replace  the  present  regime  States,  said  on  that  point:                                activities  in  such  countries, 

with  one  .•5ub.servient  to  the  Communist  The  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the         Looking  at  the  countries  sought  to  be 

pattern  of  aggression.  socvirity  of  the  United  states  depends  upon     penetrated  by  the  Reds,  it  is  apparent 

So  we  are   faced   with   the  question:  ""^    collective    security    tysiem.    which,    in     Uiey    are    concentrating    their    efforts 

Is  It  better  to  let  these  thinss  happen.  '■^»-  depends  upon  our  imutary  asi^tance     where  local  poverty   and  backwardness 

or  to  put  up  aid  programs  to  foresUll  ^'"^^^-        ^e  some  alternative  to  collecUve     ^^°^^  "^^  ^^^  opportuniUes  for  taking 

the.e  important  steps  .oward   consum-  ,^,,[;  Tnd    mr^^ry    n^ist^nce^^^^^^^^^^^^     °^^'--     Thus  it  seems  to  many  that,  di- 

mation  of  Soviet  plans  to  capture  con-  those   wh.^   make   the   bro«d    chnrge    that    I'ectly  related  to  our  own  defense  and 

trol  of  the  Middle  Ea.st.  control  of  the  aii  money  spent  in  this  area  poes  down  the     security,  is  an  effort  to  make  some  im- 

Suez,  and  control  of  Mid-East  oil  which  raihoie— know   what   that   alternative   la—     provemcnts   in   the  economies  of  such 

underlies  Europe's  economy?  but  so  far  no  responsible  military  man  has     countries  to  make  them  less  susceptible 

Those  who.se  lives  have  been  devoted  >>«en  able  to  thuik  of  it.                                          to  Communist  false  promises  of  economic 

to  study  of  Just  such  things  tell  us  the  J^,t^T^^ ,f''''  ^  have  the  manpower,  the     miracles  and  shortcuts  to  progress, 

aid  funds  would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  T.TLZ  T.^T^.  WorVd'our^eive:  a^.^"         Thus,  in  relaUon  tli  our  dTre^J^litary 

compared   to   what   we   would   have    to  the  defense  of  the  Free  v^orid  is  .t  condition     defense   budget  of  something   over  $42 

spend  for  increased  defense  if  this  So-  precedent  to  our  own  defense     if  a  suhstan-     bUhon.  the  something  less  than  $4  bil- 

viet  aim  should  be  accompii.shed.     They  tiai  part  of  the  Free  World  fails  or  slips  be-     lion  proposed  to  be  spent  for  military 

give  a  similar  answer  with  respect  to  the  '^'"<i  ^^e  iron  Curtain,  our  chances  of  being     and  economic   foreign  aid  would   seem 

necessity  of  maintaininp   the   National-  °'»^*  "»  defend  ourselves  dim  in  prop«jrtion.      reasonably  required  to  round  out  the  ef- 

ist  Chinese  Government   in   control   of  Development  Loan  Fund  and  all  other     fectiveness  of  our  ove.all  United  Slates 

Formosa,    keystone    of    dcfen.se    against  lump  together  the  parts  of  the  program     defense  effort. 

militaiy  aggression  from  across  the  Pa-  which,  by  either  loans  or  grants,  seeks  to         There  is  another  factor  in  con&ider- 

'^'^'^-  .  improve  economic  conditions  in  various     i"g    the    matter    that   also    bears    some 

So  it  goes  to  a  greater  or  les.ser  extent  Free  World  countries  needing  technical     thought.    Contrary  to  some  beliefs,  foi- 

with  various  other  points  of  a  key  mill-  sjciUs   and  capital.     The  plain  and  un-     eign  aid  money  is  not  .simply  turned  over 

fary     importance     around     the     world,  dispul.sed  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent     m  the  form  of  greenbacks  to  other  coim- 

Most    certainly    the'-e    various    nations  such   things  as  occurred   in  Guatemala     tries.      Seventy-eight    percent    of    this 

have   their   own    interest    in    not    being  3  or  4  year.s  back  where  the  Communists     money  is   actually  spent  in  the  United 

gobbled  up  by  the  Communists,  but  we  managed  to  e.stablish  a  beachhead  in  the     States    to    buy    items    which   then    are 

also  have  our  own  national  .security  at  Western  Hemisphere.     Had  not  certain     shipped   overseas.     Ihe   latest   calcula- 

stakc  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  not.  mutual  .security  contingency  funds  been     tions  show  that  the   program   provides 

Now  there  are  some  who  do  not  repaid  available,  operation  "snatchback"  in  that      roughly     600.000     jobs     in     the     United 

the  Soviets  as  being  out  to  take  over  the  country  could  not  have  succeeded.                 States,  and  about  35,000  of  them  in  Cali- 

Mid-East.  Far  Fast  or  any  other  part  of  As  of  last  February  1  the  Soviet  b'oc     fornia.     Nor  is  the  other  22  percent  of 

the  world.     If  thoy  are  right,  certainly  had   made   their  own   foreign-aid   loans     foreign  aid  money  wholly  lost.    It  comes 

there  Is  no  need  for  the  program.     But  and  grants,  totaling  around  $16  billion      back  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  dol- 

most  Icgislalois.  who  do  see  the  Reds  as  to  such  countries  as  Syria,  Egypt,  Ethio-     lar   payments   for   United   States  items 

menacing    the   Free    World,    think    that  pia.    Afchanistan,   India.   Burma,   Indo-     purchased  by  these  foreign  countries, 

helping  to  provide  arms  and  economic  nesia,  and  the  like.    These  are  obvious-         These  foregoing  considerations,  along 

strength  for  the  collective  .security  pro-  ly  for  beachhead  purposes.    By  compari-     with  others  not  specifically  mentioned, 

cram,    organized    throuphcut    the    Fi-ee  son.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appro-     are  in  Uie  minds  of  the  Nations  legisla- 

World,  Is  a  necessarj-  part  of  our  protec-  priate  about  $1.3  billion  for  counteipur-     tors  when  they  vote  on  the  mutual  se- 

''°"-  poses,  not  of  course,  for  use  in  all  these     curity  program.     They  should  be  i-eas- 

Let  me  explain  this  by  showinfr  where  same  countries.                                                     suring  even  to  those  who  for  reasons  of 

the  money  go?s.    This  j-car's  request  is  A  look  at  the  world  map  shows  why     their  own  convictions  oppose  the  pio- 

allocated  as  follows:  the  Communists  are  attempting  to  pene-     gram.    For  they  indicate  that  those  for. 

Pfrccnt  trate   these  areas.     For   our  protection     as  well  as  those  against,   the  program 

Military  a» J" if»ia nee a^  ay ainst  their  ac:gre?^sive  moves  from  be-     have   taken   their   positions   respjnsibly 

D^ve?,!^miInri"""R"H 'i  ^^"**  *^^  ''■°"  Curtaln  proper,  we  have     and  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  facu 

All  oiber..,..„'.  .        17  <"'tablished  militaiT  and  diplomatic  ar-     they  have  available.    Thus  their  differ  - 

rantiements  with  many  of  the  countries    ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for 

Total 100  °^  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  adjacent     the  United  SUtes  are  matters  of  honett 

Mihtai-y     a5sistanc*     m:ik«i     tx>i«ihlo  ^o  Soviet  territory.    ThLs  Free  World  pro-     differences    in    judgmenU.    but    not    ir- 

«,-.\,;2          a- distance     makes     possible  tective  ring  of  nations  around  the  So-     responsibilitv 

ma  nteiance  of  ov^er  2'Ji  active  military  viet  border  has  an  obvious  relation  to  our  iS^^sCH  Mr  Chaii-man  I  have  a 
Installatioivs  in  other  countries,  includ-  own  defense  if  in  fart  the  nremi.:*.  i^  ,  "y°^"-  ^^-  cnainnan.  l  have  a 
ing  our  own  strategic  airbases.  It  keeps  acceptS  U^^t  the  Soviets  reaHvmtJnd  P'"°'°""«i  ^^P^*^'  ^°^  ^^e  opinions  of  my 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  armed  ?o  do  aH  ^sible  to  taTe  ovei  the?^^^^^^^  constituents,  as  evidenced  by  their  re- 
and  ready  to  fight  against  the  Commu-  world,  and  if.  in  fact,  what  General  V^V^^  ^,  "^  periodic  questionnaires, 
msts  in  such  key  places  a.s  Korea.  For-  Twining  says  is  a  correct  assessment  of  ^"  ^^^  P**^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  included  a 
mona.  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and  so  forth,  the  situation  question  dealing  with  continued  foreign- 
Just  how  we  could  get  along  without  such  wiiat  the  Soviets  are  now  attempting  ^'^  legislation.  The  most  recent  ques- 
ba.scs  and  such  manpower  from  other  jg  to  leapfrog  over  this  protective  ring  tionnaire  sent  out  during  this  session  has 
countries,  helping  the  toUl  defense  ef-  and  gain  Influence  over  countries  In  the  ^^^e  again  disclosed  the  substantial  op- 
101 1  against  the  Reds.  Is  hard  to  see.  Mid-Ea.st.  such  as  Syria  and  Egypt  in  Position  of  the  people  in  my  district  to 
Defense  support,  largely  in  the  form  the  Far  East,  such  as  Burma  and  Indo-  ^^is  program.  This  is  not  my  sole  basis. 
cf  supplies,  including  surplus  agricul-  nesia.  in  Africa,  .such  as  Ethiopia,  and  in  but  is  just  one  of  the  factors  taken  into 
tural  commodities,  and  even  money  to  Central  and  South  America.  consideration  in  arriving  at  my  conclu- 
pay  soldiers'  wages,  allows  such  anti-  If  they  are  successful  with  their  leap-  sion  as  to  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
Communist  countries  mentioned  above  to  frogtiin-   operation,   we   will   be   threat-     interest  of  our  country  and  its  citizens. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  overall  figures  which 
pertain  to  this  legislation.  It  is  reported 
that  on  June  30.  1958.  there  will  be  a 
total  unexpended  balance  of  $5,194,- 
922,000.  to  which  we  add  the  amount 
recommended  in  this  bill  of  $2,958,900,- 
000.  in  addition  to-  $644,192,500  which 
was  authorized  last  year.  The  total  dol- 
lar pipeline  is,  therefore,  $8,798,014,500. 
It  is  also  reported  that  there  is  on  hand 
in  local  currencies  administered  by  mu- 
tual-security agencies  the  sum  of  $3,331,- 
293.000.  The  final  grand  total,  therefore, 
if  the  present  legislation  is  adopted  as 
reported,  will  be  $12,129,307,500— quite  a 
pipeline,  to  say  the  least.  So  we  find. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  very  well 
carry  on  any  sound  program  with  what 
is  still  in  the  pipelines  without  author- 
izing additional  billions  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

It  might  be  well  to  here  pause  and 
review   some   of   the   distressing   con.se- 
quences   of   our   policy   which   over   the 
years  has  brought  us  no  friends,  nor  has 
It  created  an  atmosphere  of  peace.    This 
In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  thi.^  pro- 
gram for  13  years  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$70  billion,  of  which  Communist  coun- 
tries received  an  estimated  $2,252,112,000. 
How  can  one  justify  the  advocates  of  the 
foreign   aid's   argument   that   its   prime 
purpose    is    to    defend    the    Free    World 
against  communism  when  we  admittedly 
send   aid   to   our    mortal    enemies — the 
Communists.    As  if  this  were  not  enough. 
we  find   a  continuation  of  support   for 
such  countries  as  India,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Poland,  whose^llegiance  to  the  aims  and 
policies  of  communism   cannot   be   dis- 
puted— just  look  at  their  past  perform- 
ances.    No  one  has  ever  satisfactorily  re- 
futed the  reports  of  waste,  extravagance, 
and  outright  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
recipients  of  this  aid.     It  is  hardly  be- 
lievable    that     the     American     people's 
money   is   spent,    first,   on   a   survey    to 
ascertain   the  sexual  habits  of   Nehru's 
Indians:  second,  $1  million  to  bolster  the 
fishing  industry  of  Pakistan;  third,  the 
building  of  a  military  highway  of  highly 
questionable  value  in  Vietnam:   fourth, 
to  plant  wild-grass  shoots  along  public 
highways  in  Lebanon;  fifth,  to  pay  for 
expensive  airfields  in  Afghanistan,  where 
most  travel  is  still  done  on  the  backs  of 
camels:  sixth,  providing  costly  electronic 
microscopes  and  technical  equipment  in 
regions    of    the    Philippines,    where    no 
power  is  available  for  their  use;  seventh, 
expending  funds  to  buy  luxury  goods  and 
to  protect  the  internal  political  groups 
of  Laos;  eighth,  in  Thailand  to  build  a 
highway  estimated  to  cost  S6  5  million, 
on  which  we  have  already  spent  $18  mil- 
lion for  just  about  half  of  the  originally 
planned  highway  for  use  by  9,000  auto- 
mobiles; ninth,  providing  dress  suits  for 
Grecian  undertakers;  tenth,  public  baths 
for  Egyptian  cameldrivers;  eleventh,  free 
airplane  rides  for  thousands  of  Arabs  to 
visit  their  religious  shrine  in  Mecca;  and. 
finally,  twelfth,  in  spite  of  the  discovery 
of    loose,    slipshod,    and    unbusinesslike 
spending  of  more  than  $250  million  in 
Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army 
or  he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow — 
this  may   be  a  good   place  to  call  the 


bluff  and  let  us  see  what  Russia  can 
or  will  do. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is 
better  to  spend  this  money  than  to  have 
our  boys  on  foreign  soil.  Let  us  explore 
that  myth  right  here  and  now.  Today 
we  have  more  men  of  our  fighting  forces 
spread  all  over  the  world  than  at  any 
other  given  peacetime  in  our  history.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  our  country 
must  have  the  best  military  establish- 
ment since  it  remains  the  sole  bulwark 
against  communism  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  cannot  contuiue  to  help  other 
nations  reduce  their  own  national  debt, 
balance  then-  budgets,  and  give  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  to  their  people,  while  we 
expect  the  American  taxpayer  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  his  heavy  taxload.  It  is 
all  right  to  talk  about  increa.sing  the 
standard  of  living  of  others  throughout 
the  world,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  find  one  !-:ood  morning  that  we  have 
done  just  the  reverse  and  reduced  our 
own  standard  of  living.  We  owe  an  ob- 
ligation to  our  American  people  to  prac- 
tice   financial   and    fi.scal    responsibility. 

Mr.  ALCiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  has  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  and  this  legislation  will 
establish  a  pattern  for  years  to  come. 
Either  the  program  will  begin  to  contract 
or  it  will  continue  to  expand.  I  b<^lieve 
the  time  has  come  to  contract.  In  sup- 
port of  these  views.  I  desire  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  certain  facts  and  con- 
clusions. 

First.  By  June  30.  1958.  expenditures 
for  military  and  economic  foreign  aid 
since  July  1,  1945,  will  have  amounted  to 
approximately  $70  billion.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-quarter  of  our  national 
debt.  The  interest  on  this  sum  apjjrox- 
imates  $2.5  billion  annually  which  is  a 
continuing  charge  and  must  be  added  to 
the  annual  expenditures  of  foreign  aid  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  total  yearly  cost. 
As  foreign  aid  expenditures  grow  so  will 
the  interest  charges. 

Second.  Annual  military  and  ecorom- 
ic  foreign  aid  expenditures  have  averaged 
at  least  $4.5  billion  in  recent  years  and 
there  is  no  si'rn  of  any  reduction.  On 
the  contrary  the  President  will  request 
for  fiscal  year  1959  $1  billion  more  of 
new  money  than  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1958. 

Third.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  In 
1948,  foreign  aid  was  given  to  some  14 
countries.  A.ssistance  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  67  countries  and  the  number 
of  recipients  is  increasing  each  year. 

Fourth.  The  managers  of  foreign  aid 
have  represented  that  75  percent  of  our 
a.ssistance  is  military.  This  is  inaccu- 
rate. In  fact  more  than  60  percent  of 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  for  nonmili- 
tary  items  and  services. 

Fifth.  Very  large  amounts  of  militaiT 
aid  have  been  wasted  by  bad  planning, 
mismanagement  and  lack  of  proper  con- 
trols. 

Sixth.  The  waste  and  extravagence  in 
every  phase  of  the  economic  aid  program 
have  been  grotesque.  The  list  of  horri- 
ble examples  in  country  after  country 
over  the  years  is  far  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate and  the  amount  di.ssipated  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars. 


Seventh.  Point  4  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  teaching  teachers 
and  imparting  American  skills  and  know- 
how.  However,  it  has  become  inextri- 
cably involved  with  industrial  develop- 
ment, lush  engineering  contracts  and 
surveys,  and  other  programs  that  have 
no  relation.shlp  to  the  original  purposes. 
It  has  also  become  so  diffused  through 
our  efforts  to  do  a  little  of  everything  in 
every  part  of  the  world  that  at  last 
count  we  were  conducting  nearly  2.000 
technical  cooperation  projects.  It  has 
proved  impossible  to  man  and  supervise 
all  the.'^  projects  properly. 

Eighth  Lart^e  amounts  of  foreign  aid 
have  been  used  to  meet  the  deficits  and  to 
leduce  the  internal  df^bts  of  recipient 
countries.  United  Stales  Treasury 
checks  have  been  handed  to  ministers  of 
certain  countries  for  budget  support  or 
other  purposes  without  further  knowl- 
edge of  who  ultimately  received  the 
money  and  how  it  was  spent. 

Ninth.  More  than  S2  billion  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  given  away  to  countries 
antagonistic  or  unsympathetic  to  the 
United  Stales  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
This  includes  Russia. 

Tenth.  Large  grants  and  loans  have 
been  made  to  countries  that  have  done 
everything  possible  to  discourage  the  in- 
vestment of  foreign  private  capital. 

Eleventh.  A  siKUificant  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  hao  been  accorded  to  recipient 
countries  in  the  absence  of  adequately 
justified  programs.  This  kind  of  ix)lit- 
Ical  assistance  becomes  a  sub.stilute  for 
sound  diplomacy  and  definite  policies 
and  therefore  takes  on  the  cliaractens- 
tics  of  bribery  or  blackmail. 

Twelfth.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
upon  winch  the  administration  now 
places  so  much  emphasis  is  unsound 
in  its  conception  because  of  the  weight 
given  to  soft  currency  loans.  The  Fair- 
less  Committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  foreign  aid.  condemned  soft 
loans  and  said,  'our  relations  with  other 
countries  will  sufTcr  from  United  States 
control  of  large  amounts  of  their  cur- 
rencies." We  cannot  convert  these  cur- 
lenciivs  into  dollars,  and  shall  therefore 
either  have  lo  use  them  within  tiie  coun- 
tries under  conditions  that  open  u.^  to  the 
charge  of  imperialism  or  give  them  away 
m  which  case  the  so-called  loans  become 
a  device  for  further  grant  aid. 

Thirteenth.  Administration  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  outspending  the  United  States  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  countries  we  wi-h  to 
preserve  for  the  Free  World  is  entirely 
incorrect,  as  I  understand  the  facts. 

Fourteenth.  In  the  expansion  of  this 
vast  profiram  which  started  as  a  4-year 
emergency  project  under  the  Marshall 
plan  but  which  is  now  put  forward  by 
the  administration  as  a  .semipermanent 
instrument  of  our  foreign  p>olicy,  a  con- 
stantly growing  and  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy  has  entrenched  itself  and 
in  reality  controls  both  policy  and  op- 
erations There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
this  bureaucracy  Is  convinced  that 
man's  life  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
must  be  planned  and  regulated  with  the 
help  of  foreign  aid  funds.  This  is  not 
the  traditional  American  way  of  think- 
ing. 
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I,  for  one.  cannot  accept  the  mutual- 
secuniy  bill  in  its  present  form  with  all 
its  waste  or  as  an  ever-expanding  and 
permanent  political  giveaway. 

Reasons  for  this  conviction  are  .«^imple. 
V.'hat  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  now  doing  is 
beyond  our  capacity  to  plan,  staff,  and 
manage  properly  and   our  stated   long- 
ranne  objectives  are  over  and  above  the 
ability   of   any   government    to   achieve. 
We  cannot  buy  friends  or  allies,  nor  can 
we    influence    men's    political    attitudes 
and   change    the   ancient   cultural   pat- 
terns of  other  countries  by  the  use  of 
dollars.     To  suppose  that  we  can  is  to 
accept  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  economic 
determinism.     Many    of    the    thin'-s    we 
are   undertaking   in    the    feclinical   and 
economic  development  programs  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  recipients  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  ever.     The  more  deeply 
we  become  committed  the  greater  will 
be  the  demands  upon  us  by  the  recipient 
countries.     The  longer  they  can  count 
upon  our  aid  the  less  will  be  their  in- 
centive to  create  the  foundation  for  their 
own  self-development.    Since  they  can- 
not   progress    fast   enough,    to    use    pro- 
ductively all  of  the  aid  they  manage  to 
extract  from   as   an   increasing   amount 
of  our  dollars  will  go  into  budi^ct  sup- 
port as  a  political  expedient.     This  can 
prove   to  be  a   bottomless   pit   resulting 
in  the  worst  kinds  of  infiation.  the  so- 
cialization of  most  of  the  undeveloped 
countries    and     an    Intolerable     burden 
upon  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  recognize  we  are  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  foreign  aid  in  a  number  of 
countiics  that  any  abrupt  cessation 
would  almost  surely  bring  about  .grave 
political  and  economic  consequences. 
Since  continuation  in  these  areas  i.*-  in- 
escapable we  must  go  on  for  the  time 
being,  but  I  urge  that  an  all-oat  effort 
be  made  now  to  assure  better  u.se  of 
appropriated  funds  and  tlie  pdoption  of 
policies  that  would  result  in  the  gradual 
contraction  and  eventual  termination  of 
the  program  rather  than  its  indefinite 
expan.sion.  1  he  way  to  start  is  to  reduce 
appropriations  drastically  this  year,  and 
thereby  compel  a  reorganisation  of  the 
perf^onnel  structure  and  place  an  auto- 
matic check  upon  prcfiigate  .^pending 
and  political  giveaways.  There  is 
enough  money  in  the  pipeline  without 
authorizing  more. 

Signs  point  to  a  large  national  budg- 
etary deficit  for  next  year  with  further 
Inflation.  Under  these  circumstances 
how  much  more  foreign  aid  waste  can 
our  people  stand? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  and 
evaluate  the  program  before  authorizing 
more  expenditures. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wi.sh  to  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  CAHN.^- 
itANl  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamp.shire  IMr.  MerrowI,  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreipn  Affairs, 
for  the  unique  and  unu.sual  manner  in 
which  they  presented  the  argument,s  in 
favor  of  this  bill  in  opening  the  general 
debate  on  yesterday. 

Not  only  the  arguments.  Including 
facts  and  figures,  which  they  presented, 
but  the  dual  manner  in  which  presented, 
made  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  con- 


vincing statements  that  I  have  ever 
heard  in  support  of  a  bill  during  my  32 
years  of  membership  in  this  body. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Mr.  C.^R- 
N.-MiAN,  a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Merrow,  a 
Republican,  presented  the  statement 
jointly  and  with  such  complete  unanim- 
ity of  thought  and  argument  made  plain 
the  bipartisan  character  of  the  support 
that  is  being  given  to  this  bill.  It  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  its  passage  by  a 
majority  that  will  demonstrate  that  in 
our  foreign  affairs  both  political  parties 
think  and  act  logetiier  for  the  good  of 
our  country. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  act  in  times 
such  as  the  present  with  unity  of  purpose 
and  absence  of  partisanship.  Unity  of 
political  parties  within  our  own  country 
in  solving  world  problems  that  affect 
our  national  security  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  advi.sable  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  individual  national  best 
interest,  but  also  because  it  means  addi- 
tional strength  ^nd  influence  upon  our 
part  with  our  allies  tliroughout  the 
world. 

The  enemies  of  our  country  and  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  are  tire- 
less in  their  efforts  to  bring  di.'^unity 
within  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations. 
They  know  that  so  long  as  we  stand  to- 
gether it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  to  take  over  the 
free  nations  and  thereby  rule  the  world. 
It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  be  alert  and 
bring  every  power  that  we  individually 
and  collectively  as  free  nations  can  mus- 
ter to  maintain  and  make  secure  our 
existence  as  free  nations. 

In  this  great  struggle  our  Nation  has 
taken  the  leadership.  The  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship as  the  most  outstanding  democracy 
in  the  wcrld.  V/e  cannot  fail  them  at 
this  critical  time.  To  do  so  would  mean 
capitulation  to  the  forces  of  evil.  The 
results  that  would  follow  are  fearful  to 
contemplate.  It  is  true  that  the  support 
we  have  extended  to  our  less  able  allies 
for  a  period  of  years  has  cost  us  money, 
but  who  will  di.'=pute  the  fact  that  it  has 
brought  us  hir-hly  beneficial  results. 
The  solidarity  that  our  aid  has  brought 
among  the  free  nations  has  been  helpful 
in  maintaining  peace. 

We  have  the  choice  of  saving  dollars 
or  .saving  the  lives  of  our  boys.  I  speak 
not  only  my  own  thought,  but  I  believe 
I  speak  the  desire  of  America  when  I 
say  the  people  of  this  Nation  would 
rather  ."-ee  us  expend  money  in  forci'n 
lands  i:i  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
bill  than  expend  the  lives  of  our  boys 
on  foreign  battlefields. 

Too  frequently  emphasis  Is  laid  on  the 
amount  of  money  our  Nation  expends  to 
support  the  mutual  security  aid  pro- 
gram, and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
amount  that  the  nations  themselves, 
who  received  our  aid,  expend  in  fur- 
therance of  the  program.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  to  realize  that  during 
the  8  years  of  this  mutual  effort  our  con- 
tributions have  been  but  a  small  part 
of  the  total.  During  this  period  we  have 
contributed  approximately  S20  bilhon 
for  military  assistance,  while  nations  as- 
sociated with  us  in  this  collective  security 
effort  have  made  defense  expenditures 
totaling   $122   billion.     Furthermore,  it 


should  also  be  realized  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  money  appropriated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  actually  ex- 
pended in  this  country  in  the  production 
of  the  many  items  provided  by  us  for 
the  aid  of  other  nations.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  money  actually 
spent  in  this  country  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  will  give  employment  to 
600.000  workers  in  our  own  country. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  one-way  street      It 
is  mutual   and   the  results  of  combined 
contributions  inure  to  our  benefit  as  well 
as  lo  the  na'uons  assisted  by  strengthen- 
ing and  mailing  strong  our  mutual  se- 
curity.    The    importance    of    this    joint 
effort    that    not    only    strengthens    the 
maitary   but   also   the   economic   forces 
of  our  allies  throughout  the  world  can 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that   all   that   is   accomplished    becomes 
available  to  us  in  time  of  need.    This  is 
by  reason  of  the  agreements  we  have 
made   based   on  mutual   security.     This 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  us  if  we 
should  ever  again   become  engaged   in 
global    war.     We    certainly    trust    that 
such  an  emergency  will  not  arise  again. 
But.    to    be    prepared    is    the    cour.se    of 
wisdom.     Furthermore,  and,  likewise  of 
great  importance,  is  the  fact  that  the 
strength  to  resist  that  is  created  by  joint 
efforts     is     undoubtedly      a      deterrent 
against    the    starting    of    war    by    our 
enemies. 

The  importance  of  mutual  security 
should  be  considered  not  onlv  from  a 
military  standpoint  but  also  "from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economic  advantage 
that  is  created  by  the  aid  we  expend 
of  an  economic  character.  Such  aid 
likewise  gives  strength  to  our  weaker 
allies.  It  makes  them  more  self-reliant 
It  strengthens  their  ability  to  maintain 
uemocratic  principles.  It  makes  them 
less  hKcly  to  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  a 
designing  enemy.  They  need  us  and  we 
need  them  No  one  nation  can  5ght  the 
battle  of  freedom  alone.  Our  enemies 
are  powerful.  V/e  must  adopt  every 
possible  means  to  enable  us  and  our  al- 
hes  to  also  be  strong.  This  means  the 
givmg  of  economic  as  well  as  military 
aid. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  as  opponents 
of  this  bill  assert,  that  there  should  be 
an  improved  administration  of  the  aid 
we  extend,  which  in  some  instances  has 
been  lax  and  merits  the  criticism  that 
has  been  brought  upon  it.  but.  this  in 
it.self    in    my    opinion    is    not    sufficient 
justification  for  refusing  all  aid.    The 
remedy  is  to  improve  the  methods  of 
administration  so  that  only  what  is  nec- 
es.sary    and    calculated    to    produce    the 
best  results  be  undertaken.     I  also  agree 
that   there   should   be   a  constant  and 
careful  review  of  al!  the  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  en'Ave  program.     And,  par- 
ticularly do  I  feel  that  means  should  be 
adopted  to  bring  to  our  allies  a  better 
understanding  of  the  altruistic  purpose 
that  dom.inates  our  Nation  in  the  aid  it 
extends.     There  is  evidence  at  times  of 
a  lack  of  appreciation  or  understand- 
ing.    Tliis  could  and  should  be  corrected. 
However,    regardless    of    the    necessity 
there  may  be  at  times  for  improved  ad- 
ministration and  improved  understand- 
ing, nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  tliat 
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the  overall  results  have  been  most  grati- 
fying. We  have  seen  weak  nations 
made  stronger  and  more  determined  to 
lead  the  way  of  life  that  is  based  ur>on 
individual  freedom.  The  onward  rush 
of  communism  has  been  stopped  and  the 
nations  of  the  Free  World  made  stronger 
and  more  determined  to  hold  the  line 
against  Communist  aggression.  And, 
above  all,  we  have  peace  and  not  war. 
In  conclusion,  we  should  never  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  strengthen  the  Free  World  by 
providing  mutual  security.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  these  uncertain  and  perilous 
times.  It  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  there  is  strength  in 
unity. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  leaders 
In  every  activity  of  our  national  life- 
business,  finance,  education,  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  that  of  our  military 
advisers.  It  deserves  and  should  have 
our  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  feel  that  any  argument 
I  may  present  a.^ainst  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  before  u.s  will  convince  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  to  vote  for  or  aRain.<;t 
it.  In  all  humility  and  resjject.  I  sub- 
mit tliat  the  long  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation which  has  transpired  has  changed 
few  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
would  even  go  .so  far  as  to  say  that  had 
the  vote  on  thi.s  bill  been  taken  Mon- 
.  day,  the  results  would  be  materially  the 
same  as  they  will  be  at  the  clo.^e  of  the 
long  and  oft  repeated  claims  of  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  for- 
eign-aid program. 

However.  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  out 
against  the  bill  before  us  because  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  is  neitiier  mutual  nor  does  it 
offer  any  evidence  that  any  degree  of  S3- 
ciirity  has  been  achieved  by  it. 

To  properly  appraise  the  program  be- 
fore US,  one  must  start  with  the  prem- 
ise of  its  existence.  Foreign  aid  was 
inaugurated  as  the  Marshall  plan  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  and  was  designed 
specifically  to  assist  war-torn  nations 
in  a  reconstruction  program.  Our  pres- 
ent foreign-aid  program  followed  the 
termination  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Here, 
more  than  a  decade  and  $76  billion  later, 
we  find  ourselves  witli  a  "bull  by  the 
tail."  Let  me  ask  every  Member  of  the 
House  this  question:  Have  we  gained  in 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  or 
have  we  won  more  people  of  the  world  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  during  this  past 
decade?  This  is  a  question  that  I  do 
not  have  to  answer  for  there  is  no  bet- 
ter answer  than  international  events 
have  already  written  into  history.  One 
can  dispute  the  future  because  there  is 
no  way  of  seeing  ahead  and  offering  any 
proof  of  projection.  But  history,  as  it  is 
written,  can  hardly  be  disputed  even  by 
a  stretch  of  interpretation. 

There  are  tliose  in  my  district  who 
admit  that  the  program  has  failed  badly 
in  achieving  the  purpose  of  its  origina- 
tion. Yet  they  are  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  means  of  doing  good  "or  other  na- 
tions. But.  has  it  done  good  for  the 
gallant  anti-Communist  rebels  who  are 
today  waging  a  battle  for  freedom  from 
communism?  Are  we  not  standing  by 
arid    watching    pro -Communist   Poland, 


Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  a-ssist- 
ing  the  pro-Communi.st  government  of 
Indonesia  strike  down  those  who  dare 
fight  to  remain  free?  If  tiiis  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  doing  good,  tnen  my  con- 
ceptions are  entirely  diametrical  to 
those  who  feel  otherwise. 

It  is  time  that  we  stop  being  naive 
about  tliis  program  upon  which  we  have 
embarked  and  upon  which  we  are  reach- 
ing the  point  of  no  return.  Listed  below 
are  the  Communist  countries  who  have 
received  aid  from  us  from  July  1.  1945, 
through  June  30,  1957: 

Albania $20.  444.  000 

Czechoslovakia 215.410  0  lO 

E.ist  Germany 17.  339.0O0 

Hungary 31 .  938.  OOO 

Poland .  442.  698  000 

Soviet  Union.., 687.929.000 

Yugoslavia 838,  364,  000 

Total.. 2.252.  112.000 

And.  to  further  show  that  even  du»Jng 
the  past  2  years  we  have  aided  Commu- 
ni.st  nations,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
we  have  spent  a  total  of  $55  428.000 
in  East  Germany.  Hungary,  and  Yugo- 
slavia from  July  1.  1956.  to  June  30.  1957. 
We  gave  nv.)re  than  $10  million  in  for- 
eign aid  to  Communist  Hungary  wr.eie 
the  Red  army  crushed  the  anti-Commu- 
nist rebellion  of  free  men. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  reminded,  too. 
that  six  nations  wlio  recei'-e^*eid  from 
the  United  States  under  this  mutual 
security  program  refused  to  support  the 
re.solution  in  the  United  Nations  last 
September  which  simply  cited  the  Com- 
munists for  their  brutality  in  Hungary 
tiie  previous  year.  Specifically,  these 
nations  were  Nepal.  Saudi  Arabia.  India. 
Indonesia.  Afghanistan  and  Ceylon. 
Does  not  any  intelligent  person  a.sk  him- 
self in  tile  face  of  this  action:  If  these 
nations  refused  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  tlie  United  Nations  in  sup- 
port of  a  moral  issue  such  as  was  in- 
volved in  Hungary,  could  we  poss'bly 
conceive  thai  any  one  of  them  would 
support  us  if  a  real  emergency  arose? 

Even  members  of  the  clergy  and  the 
American    people    who    are    desirous    of 
doin.-^  good  for  other  nations  must  find 
tliemselves  caught  in  tlic  web  of  ti:e  in- 
consistency of  this  mutual  security  pro- 
gram.    Let  us  not  forget  that  nearly  60 
percent   of   the   sums   appropriated   are 
for  military  assistance.     The  rest  is  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance  with 
the  latter  representing  a  very  small  part 
of  each   foreign   aid   dollar  and   in   my 
opinion  the   technical  assistance  phase 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  certainly 
the     most     justifiable    of     these     three 
phases.     But.   we   must   remember  that 
the   mutual   security    bill   embraces   all 
categories  of  assistance  in  a  sint^le  pack- 
age— an  all  or  nothing  at  all  proposal. 
The  United  States  represents  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world.     Although   many   may   be   under 
the  impression  that  we  have  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  a  simple  survey  of 
the    natural    resources   from    whicli   all 
wealth  is  derived  proved  quite  the  con- 
trary.    There  are  many  nations  receiv- 
ing economic  assistance  from  us  who 
have  an  abundance  of  resource  wealth. 
They   have   just   simply   not   attempted 
or  learned   to  apply   their   human   re- 


.sources  to  develop  It.  It  is  upon  this 
rea.soning  that  I  feel  the  technical  as- 
sistance phase  of  foreign  aid,  if  it  must 
be  called  tiiat.  is  feasible. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  even  ft.s.«tum- 
Insr  that  ecooomic  aid  in  nil  areas  of 
need  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
deterring  the  spread  of  communi.«;m.  we 
must  logically  accept  the  fact  that  satis- 
fying want  for  the  moment  ofTers  no 
permanent  answer  and  unless  there  is 
a  permanent  answer  to  kindling  the  de- 
sire of  men  and  nations  to  be  free — 
where  do  we  fo  from  here — and  what 
period  of  time  can  we  po'^sibly  project 
to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  this  pro- 
gram? Certainly  no  one  I  have  asked 
this  question  can  offer  any  lexical  an- 
swer. 

When  we  get  Into  the  realm  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  we  embark  upon  new 
problems,  new  risks  and  new  calcula- 
tions Take  any  one  of  the  many  small 
nations.  Some  arc  smaller  in  area  than 
our  own  State  of  Illinois— and  try  to 
project  their  effectiveness  as  a  military 
force  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 
We  need  only  to  look  back  at  the  .so- 
called  invulnerable  Maginot  hne  which 
was  smashed  in  a  matter  of  days  by  the 
Oerman  offensive  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II  Is  one  sensibly  to  believe  that 
t!ic  Soviet  Union  with  its  hit:hly  trained 
massed  force.s — with  its  m.odern  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  offensive  power  would 
find  any  resistance  In  these  small  na- 
tions—even if  their  forces  were  com- 
bined? 

Or  are  we  to  a.ssume  that  this  military 
a.ssistance  is  merely  a  form  of  compensa- 
tion for  granting  the  enablishment  of 
our  own  bases  In  a  defense  perimeter 
around  the  Soviet  Union  This  would 
have  to  be  the  reasoning  behind  military 
assistance  in  my  opinion— for  currently 
the  United  States  military  bases  are  the 
only  means  by  which  we  could  retaliate 
effect! vtly  today  if  we  were  attacked. 

But.  V  ithin  a  comparatively  short  time, 
even  this  is  likely  to  change  as  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  both  from 
the  air  and  .sea  reach  their  final  stages. 
All  of  these  factors  tied  closely  to  the 
purse  strings  of  our  own  economy  and 
fiscal  stability  leave  grave  doubts— 
doubts  from  which  decisions  must  be 
made. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  further  drain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  national  debt  we  have  ever 
borne  may  well  create  a  greater  threat 
to  our  .security  as  a  nation  than  that  of 
the  Communist  enemy.  If  this  Nation. 
as  a  bastion  for  democracy,  spends  it- 
self into  bankruptcy  we  may  not  only  be 
forced  to  discontinue  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram but  likewise  yield  to  the  forces  that 
would  destroy  the  way  of  free  men  all 
over  the  world. 

TNWAITTrD     FOBriGN     ATD 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
interesting  and  timely  to  note  the  dis- 
agreement between  political  leaders  In 
that  faraway  land  of  Nepal  reKarding 
the  methods  and  effects  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams. It  Ls  serious  that  any  of  these 
leaders  should  believe  that  American 
officials  are  interfering  with  Nepal's 
internal   affairs  or  using   bullying;   tac- 
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tics  to  force  foreign  aid  upon  their  peo- 
ple. 

It  Is  also  intere-stlng  to  note  the  kind 
of  aid  that  we  are  currently  rendering 
to  Nepal,  an  ancient  mountain  kingdom 
11.000  miles  from  Washington.  Up  to 
1950  Nepal  was  virtually  isolated  from 
the  civilized  world.  Naturally,  condi- 
tions m  the  country  are  not  modern,  and 
telephones,  railroads,  highways  and 
literacy  are  being  developed. 

In  the  liizht  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  much  difficulty  getting  Federal  as- 
sistance for  airports,  hospitals,  training 
teachers,  improving  rural  health  and 
buildmg  roads  and  additional  communi- 
cations systems  in  our  own  country,  it 
Ls  pertinent  to  note  that  our  foreign-aid 
officials  are  considering  these  things  for 
Nepal. 

Already  more  than  $10  million  has 
been  pumped  into  this  small  kingdom, 
and  It  IS  planned  to  spend  $10  million 
more  this  year  on  a  host  of  welfare 
problems,  multipurpose  development 
schemes,  opening  up  virgin  territory, 
road  systems,  and  roadways  to  cormect 
various  parts  of  the  realm. 

Reports  of  such  activiues  do  not  tend 
to  enhance  the  current  opinions  held  by 
the  American  people  regarding  some  of 
the  programs  beins  carried  forward  by 
our  foreign  aid  officials.  Bat  the  Nepal 
experience  has  numerou,'.  counterparts. 
-  of  that  wc  can  be  sure,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  problem  for  tlie  Congress  to 
consider  and  act  upon. 

If  Congress  would  move  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  instances  of  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  improvidence  in  the  aid 
program,  it  would  not  only  bring  it  more 
in  line  with  American  public  opinion, 
but  it  would  also  meet  with  the  approval 
of  many  leaders  and  people  throughout 
the  Free  World.  Such  action  would 
Strengthen  the  program  in  an  immeasur- 
able degree. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  re[iarding  our  foreisn  aid  in 
Nepal. 

IProm    the    Ncx-    York    IT«»rHld    Tribune    of 

May  4.  1053] 

Nepal  PoLmciANs  Split  Ovfr  Value  of 

United  States  Aid 

Katmandu.  Nepal  —The  Amerlc.nn  forcffrn- 
ald  progr.Tni  has  became  a  j)olit!c;il  football 
Jn  thLs  mountain  kingdom  11.000  miles  from 
Washington. 

Some  Nepalo.«-e  politicians  have  little  that 
Is  good  to  ."ay  for  a  progr.-.m  which  already 
has  pumijcd  more  than  HO.COOOtO  Into  this 
DUnols-slze  realm  and  this  year  Is  to  spend 
*10. 000.000  more. 

The  most  e.xtreme  crUlc.  former  Premier 
K.  I.  Singh,  contends  the  a:d  program  ac- 
tiiRlIy  Is  hurting  American  prestige  In  Nepal. 

"Whv  do  you  buy  dl.scrcdlt  Instead  of 
credit?'  he  arked  nn  American  visitor. 

He  has  charged  that  American  officials  have 
used  bullying  tactics  to  insure  that  American 
aid  Is  used  as  the  United  Suites  sees  fit. 
He  asserted  the  American  and  British  mis- 
sions seek  to  help  elements  fighting  Com- 
r  munlst  rule  In  neighboring  Tibet.  This,  he 
contended,  would  "drag  Nepal  Into  the  vor- 
tex of  International  conflict  and  could  result 
In   another   Korea." 

DENIES    UNITED    STATES    INTERFERrNn: 

American  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
denied  that  the  United  States  has  Interfered 
In  Nepalese  afTalrs.  His  statement  said  the 
United    States    considers    Nepal    a    sovereign 


and  Independent  nation.  He  emphasized 
that  all  projects  Involving  American  funds 
are  chosen  and  approved  by  the  Nepalese 
Government. 

Some  observers  say  Mr.  Singh  denounces 
American  aid  for  lack  of  a  better  political 
Issue  to  u.se  But  other  political  leaders  also 
criticize  the  way  the  dollars  are  being  spent. 
As  a  result,  the  44  American  technicians  now 
In  Nepal  often  find  themselves  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Nepal  did  not  really  enter  the  20th  cen- 
tury until  1950.  when  the  Rana  dyna&ty  of 
hereditary  premiers  was  overthrown.  The 
Ranas  had  rigidly  kept  out  foreign  Influence 
for  more  than  100  years. 

Approaching  democracy  for  the  first  time. 
Nepal  had  no  telephones,  no  railroads,  and 
no  highways.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
people  could  read  and  write. 


CABINETS    CHANCED    FAST 

In  the  first  6  years  after  the  Ranas  were 
overthrown.  Nepal  had  almost  a  dozen  gov- 
ernments They  changed  so  fast  that  the 
American  aid  program  hardly  got  off  the 
ground  until  1956.  during  the  administration 
of  Premier  Tanku  Pra&ad,  which  lasted  nearly 
18  months. 

When  Mr  Singh  took  over,  he  wanted  a 
dlfTerent  set  of  projects.  Tlie  aid  program 
at;a:n  halted  practically  dead  in  its  tracks. 
But  after  110  diys  Mr.  Singh  was  himself 
dismissed.  King  Mahendra  took  over  the 
Oovernment  through  a  secretariat  reporting 
to  the  palace.  The  aid  program  resumed  as 
before. 

Along  the  way.  the  Ideas  of  many  political 
leaders  have  been  thwarted.  One  of  the  big 
arguments  is  over  the  level  for  the  aid  pro- 
gram 

Should  American  technicians  build  a 
multl-nillllon-dollar  airnart  and  a  200-bcd 
ho.'pltal.  as  some  political  leaders  suggest? 
Or  should  they  concentrate  on  training 
teachers,  improving  rural  health  and  agricul- 
ture and  building  roads  and  a  communica- 
tion system  for  a  country  which  has  virtually 
no  links  but  footpaths? 

OPENING    VT    VIRGIN    LAND 

"V.'e  wnnt  to  give  them  what  they  want." 
one  American  official  said.  "The  only  thing 
we  try  to  make  certain  is  that  the  projects 
are  worth  while  and  practicable." 

Joiat  boards  currently  are  operating  In 
agriculture,  minerals,  industry,  health,  edu- 
cat'on,  rllli.ge  development,  and  public 
works.  In  the  Raptl  Valley,  in  central  Nepal. 
a  multlpurpo.se  development  scheme  Is  open- 
ing up  30  000  acres  of  virgin  land  to  agricul- 
ture and  Industry. 

ether  major  projects  agreed  upon  this  year 
Include  a  road  system  covering  900  niiles 
and  ropeways  to  connect  the  Rapti  Valley 
with  Katmandu. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine    I  Mr.  CorFiNl. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under- 
lying much  of  the  criticism  of  our  mu- 
tual security  program,  there  appears  to 
be  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  have  not 
done  especially  well  in  this  field.  But 
I  believe  that  a  study  of  our  foreign-aid 
program  over  the  past  decade  from  the 
standpoint  of  organization,  concept,  and 
technique,  reveals  an  excellent  record  of 
ability  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions, 
to  devise  programs  to  meet  new  prob- 
lems, and  to  profit  from  experience. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  often  feel  that  we 
are  plagued  by  ungrateful  friends,  ex- 
panded Soviet  influence,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  cold  war. 

Our  greatest  need,  as  we  come  to  this 
and  similar  legislation,  is  to  develop  a 
sense  of  maturity.     Tliis,  for  a  nation 


still  young.  Is  hard  to  do.  It  means  that 
we  recognize  that  a  power  struggle  is  not 
soon  over.  It  means  that  we,  as  a  great 
leader,  develop  an  extremely  tough  hide, 
so  that  minor  ingratitudes  do  not  upset 
us.  It  means  that  if  our  optimism  must 
be  tempered  by  the  outlook  for  the  long 
haul,  our  pessimism  must  be  leavened 
with  a  sense  of  our  achievements  and 
our  progress. 

Our  achievements  as  to  substance  are 
capsuled  in  our  report  on  page  4.  I  want 
to  address  my  remarks  here  to  our  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  this  worldwide  r«  - 
sponsibility.  which  we  did  not  and  do  not 
want,  which  we  were  not  prepared  for, 
and  in  which  we  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence. 

If  one  does  not  have  the  perspective 
of  the  past  decade  in  mind,  if  one  has  no 
idea  of  all  the  hurdles  of  operation  that 
have  been  surmounted,  he  cannot  debate 
this  bill  responsibly. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I 
want  to  map  the  road  we  have  traveled 
since  1947.  filling  in  with  bold  colors  the 
major  events  of  each  period,  tlie  struc- 
tures we  created  to  meet  the  needs  re- 
vealed by  these  events,  and  the  ways  in 
which  we  improved  our  operations  botii 
in  concept  and  in  administration.  I 
shall  refer  to  five  major  periods  of  for- 
eign-aid experience  in  these  past  few 
years. 

A.    POSTWAR  ECONOIWIC  REHABILITATIOW 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  Rising  to 
the  challenge  of  a  threatened  Communist 
takeover  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Congre.ss. 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  extended 
aid  to  these  nations  on  May  15.  1947. 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  proposed  his 
more  compi-ehensive  plan  on  June  5. 
1947.  Within  10  months  Congress  had 
approved  the  Marshall  plan. 

Second.  Our  response:  To  administer 
the  plan  Consiess  created  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  This  was 
a  temporary,  independent  agency,  headed 
by  an  Administrator  with  Cabinet  rank 
who  consulted  with  the  SecretaiT  of 
State.  There  was  much  administrative 
and  financial  flexibility.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  new  agency  doing  a 
new  job,  ECA  completed  its  4-year  job 
9  months  ahead  of  time  for  $4.5  billion 
less  than  had  been  planned.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  this  record  is  that  leal 
economy  in  foreign-aid  operations  may 
sometimes  be  more  easily  realized  if  a 
certain  continuity  is  puaranteed  by  a 
multiyear  appropriation.  It  was  this 
thinking  that  ultimately  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  development  loan  fund. 

Third.  Improvements  under  ECA:  In 
the  3  years  of  ECAs  existence,  a  guar- 
anty program  was  devised  and  improved 
to  encouiape  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate investment;  end -use  checks  were  set 
up  to  insure  proper  use  of  the  aid  given; 
counterpart  funds  were  utilized  as  a  de- 
vice for  local  financial  stabilization  and 
stimulation  of  production;  gradually  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  merely  providing 
dollar  exchange  to  project  financing  to 
hasten  recovery  took  place. 

B.    THE     MILrrARY    STRENGTHENING    OF    EUROPE 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  The  ex- 
clusive focus  on  economic  recovery  had 
to  yield  to  such  omii:ious  events  as  the 
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Berlin  blockade.  April  1.  1948;  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1948;  the  creation  of  the  Corn- 
inform;  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan;  and  particularly  the  explo- 
sion of  a  Soviet  atomic  bomb,  reported 
on  September  23,  1949.  Now  there  was 
a  danger  of  limited  aggression  against 
the  background  of  an  atomic  stalemate. 

Second.  Our  response;  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  became  a 
reality  on  April  4,  1949.  Congre.s.s 
breathed  life  into  it  by  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  in  October  1949. 
extending  military  assistance  beyond 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  all  15  NATO  na- 
tions. At  first  the  emphasis  was  on  end- 
use  military  equipment,  accounting  for 
as  much  as  94  percent,  and  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  military  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  up  to  38  percent  in  1952. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  was  moviny 
into  the  fields  of  power  facilities  and 
heavy  manufacturing,  to  help  gear  Eu- 
rope to  a  possible  military  thteat. 

Third.  Improvements  in  program:  As 
NATO  hammered  out  a  unified  command 
and  coordinated  staff  functions,  we 
worked  into  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram the  concept  of  "infrastructure,"' 
facilities  which  were  to  be  u.sed  in  com- 
mon by  the  forces  of  NATO  countries. 
Through  tliis  approach.  t!ie  military 
backbone  and  nerve  system  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  created,  consisting  of 
jet  airfields,  naval  bases,  air  warning 
system,  oil  pipeline,  oil  storage,  and  com- 
munications networks. 

C.    PREPARING    FOR    THE    LONG    HAl'L 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  At  some 
point  in  the  early  fifties  it  began  to  be 
apparent  that  the  4-year  Marshall  plan, 
although  spectacularly  successful,  was 
not  going  to  answer  our  problems  once 
and  for  all.  We  began  to  realize  that 
there  were  heavy  obligations  on  the  post- 
war leader  of  the  free  world.  These  obli- 
gations could  not  be  discharged,  nor  our 
security  insured,  simply  by  rehabilitating 
Western  Europe.  We  saw  that  the  con- 
test had  to  be  carried  on  a  larger  staRp. 
China  had  fallen  to  the  Communists  in 
1949.  thereby  threatening  all  of  south 
and  southeast  Asia.  Indochina  became 
a  critical  area  and  the  Korean  war  broke 
out  in  1950.  We  al-so  gradually  realized 
that,  although,  with  the  Korean  armis- 
tice, there  was  less  imminent  danger  of 
war,  there  was  the  post-Stalin  danger 
of  the  Soviet  smile.  We  had  to  accept 
the  reality  of  the  long  haul. 

Second.  Our  response:  As  early  as 
January  20,  1949,  we  took  cognizance  of 
the  needs  of  '"the  great  uncommitted" 
when  President  Truman  made  his  ix)int 
4  proposal  in  his  inaugural  address.  The 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
was  created  by  Congress  on  June  1,  1950. 
within  the  State  Department.  The  ECA 
still  administered  general  economic  as- 
sistance, and  the  Department  of  Defense 
shared  in  decisions  involving  the  balanc- 
ing of  military  and  economic  programs. 
Both  ECA  and  Defense  yielded  to  State, 
which  not  only  had  policy  direction,  but 
directed  the  military  program  and  con- 
trolled allocations  and  procurement. 
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Third.  Improvements  in  program  and 
administration:  In  the  field  of  technical 
cooperation,  the  new  TCA  drew  heavily 
on  what  we  had  learned  in  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  ECA 
in  colonial  areas.  It  focused  in  these 
early  years  on  health,  sanitation,  agi.- 
culture.  and  education. 

In  military  assistance,  we  began  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  Asia.  SEATO 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact  were  created.  To 
the  member  nations,  and  to  Free  China. 
Japan,  and  Korea,  we  gave  assistance. 
The  change  is  reflected  by  the  fiMurcs;  in 
1949-51,  aid  to  Asia  was  under  8  percent; 
by  1954  it  was  32  percent. 

D      OUR      FOREIGN      AID      STRUCTURE      MATCHES 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  On  June  30, 
1951,  the  Marshall  Plan  came  to  an  end, 
but  not  our  obligations  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid.  We  had  made  progress  in 
our  concepts,  in  our  oiganization,  and  in 
our  techniques.  But  our  approaches — 
technical  assistance,  economic  aid.  mili- 
tiivy  assistance — weie  not  closely  co- 
ordinated. Theie  was  increasing  de- 
mand for  more  coordination. 

Second.  Our  response:  On  October  31, 
1951.  Congress  passed  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  which  was  the  flr.st  single- 
package  approach.  Coordination  was 
sought  through  a  Mutual  Security  Direc- 
tor at  the  level  of  the  Presidential  staff. 
But  actual  duties  v. ere  still  scattered, 
with'  the  new  Mutual  Security  Agency 
carrying  on  economic  aid  functions,  De- 
ftn.<-e  doing  what  it  had  previously  done, 
and  State  cai  rying  on  with  technical 
cooperation.  In  1953,  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Rockefeller  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Organization,  a 
new  Foreipn  Operations  Administration 
took  over  the  Mutual  Security  Agency's 
duties  as  well  as  technical  cooperation. 
FOA  operated  under  the  policy  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of    itate. 

The  final  steps  toward  a  unified  struc- 
ture w'^-e  made  in  1955  when  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  was  brought 
\\ithin  the  State  Department  as  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
and  in  1957  when  ICA  s  coordinating 
functions  were  transferred  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
AfTairs. 

Third  Improvements  in  program  and 
administration:  As  the  unified  mutual 
security  pro'.' ram  developed,  several  new 
features  were  worked  out.  Elconomic  as- 
sistance was  Kiven  to  tho.se  of  our  allies 
where  their  military  forces  were  greater 
than  their  economic  base.  Sales  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commcdities  were  used 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  relii?ving  us  of 
some  of  our  ^lurplu.ses  and  of  aiding  mili- 
tary and  economic  programs  in  other 
countries.  Increasing  encouragement 
was  given  to  private  enterpri.^e,  by  means 
of  new  investment  guaranty  agreements, 
and  loans  from  proceeds  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural sales.  Regional  cooperation  in 
Asia  was  urged  through  the  Asian  eco- 
nomic development  fund.  When  Asian 
nations  proved  not  ready  to  act  region- 
ally, the  fund  remained  largely  unused, 
but  it  remains  as  an  incentive  and  as  an 
act  of  substantial  leadership  on  our  part. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ta.'sk  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  was  l>eing  improved. 


with  American  universities  under  long 
term  contracts  developing  training  cen- 
ters abroad,  and  with  the  numlxT  of 
administrative  per.sonnel  bemg  reduced, 
despite  an  expanded  program.  Pro- 
graming was  tightening  up  with  goala 
and  termination  dates  required,  greater 
stress  on  loans  than  grants,  standardized 
submi.siion  of  country  programs,  and 
shortening  the  period  between  submis- 
sion of  programs  and  allocation  of 
funds.  Supply  pipelines  were  Ix-ins  re- 
duced. 

E.  SIIAJIPININC  THE  TOOLS   TOR   THE    NEW 
THREAT 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  In  the  past 
several  years  it  has  b<^come  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  to  the  threats  of  aggres- 
sion and  subversion,  the  Soviet  has 
added  a  massive  economic  apparatus 
devised  to  convince  not  only  the  unconi- 
mitled  but  even  the  friendly  nat.ons 
that  their  future  can  best  be  served  by 
economic  relation.>hips  with  Hus.<;ia. 
One  billion  nine  hundied  nullion  dollars 
of  economic  aid  and  sof^  loans  in  the 
past  year  or  so  to  selected  nations  of 
Asia  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
new  challenge. 

Second.  Our  response:  In  effect  Con- 
gress accepted  this  challenge  last  year 
when  it  established  a  $300  million  de- 
velopment loan  fund,  with  an  authori- 
zation of  $625  million  this  conung  year. 

Third.  Improvements  in  piogram  and 
administration:  The  \msX  .several  years 
have  seen  contmuuig  refinements  in 
concepts  ^nd  techniques  In  military 
a.ssistance.  we  have  set  up  a  revolving 
loan  fund  of  $175  million  to  help  NATO 
countries  finance  their  purchases;  we 
have  set  up  a  new  weapons  piogiam; 
we  have  taken  the  leadership  in  pooling 
effort  for  new  weapons  development,  and 
in  placing  nuclear  warheads  and  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  at  the  disp<jsal 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander;  we 
have  utilized  electronic  data  pioces.sing 
machines  to  acceleiale  programing. 
The  number.s  of  personnel  in  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Groups — 
MAAG's — have  been  reduced  13  i>er- 
cent.  and  a  training  program  for  such 
per.-^onnel  has  been  developed  The-mil- 
lUuy  pipeline,  which  stood  at  $8  5  billion 
in  1953  will  be  down  to  $3.4  billion  this 
June. 

In  economic  assistance.  State  and 
ICA  teams  have  studied  field  opera- 
tions, as  have  the  Compti-oller  General — ■ 
v.ho  made  12  reports  this  pa.-.t  year  in 
military  and  economic  programs — and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
In  fact,  the  past  2  years  have  seen  the 
most  intense  period  of  scrutiny  in  our 
brief  foreign  aid  experience.  Decen- 
tralized accountinrr,  a  centralized  con- 
tracts office,  a  centralized  Engineering 
Division  for  project  planning,  procure- 
ment improvements — such  as  an  in- 
creasing use  of  United  States  surplus — 
a  reduction  from  2.800  administrative 
ICA  personnel  in  1953  to  2.100  In 
1957,  rotation,  new  rank,  a.ssignment, 
promotion,  training  and  orientation  sys- 
tems, resulting  in  better  per.sonnel  and 
reduced  turuo\er,  are  some  of  the 
achievements. 

The  pending  mutual  security  bill  Is 
the   most  constructive  effort  yet  made 
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by  Congress  to  promote  eff.cleney  In  for- 
eign aid.  There  are  five  major  contri- 
butions to  better  fimctioning: 

First.  Tlie  structure  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund  has  been  more  clearly 
defined,  with  it.s  conversion  into  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  its  powers  and  re- 
strictions itemized  in  a  more  detailed 
manner. 

Second.  The  proce.'->s  of  obligating 
funds  for  projects  has  been  made  a  more 
serious  stt  p.  This  amendment  spon.sored 
by  my  good  friend.  Congressman  Hays 
of  Ohio,  has  t)een  termed  the  most  con- 
structive proposal  to  come  out  of  cur 
committee.  Obligation  of  funds  is  to  te 
made  only  when  preliminary  studies  as 
to  feasibility  have  been  completed  and 
only  when  the  piehminaries  roquii cd'of 
a  recipient  country  are  witiun  sight  of 
completion.  Finally,  funds  obligated  for 
a  project,  but  not  spent,  are  to  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  This  amendment,  while 
undoubtedly  complicating  tlie  tasks  of 
the  administrators,  should  do  much  to 
help  avert  such  errors  in  judgment  as 
have  accounted  for  much  of  the  adverse 
publicity  of  the  paf.t  2  years. 

Unier  prevailing  ICA  practice,  re- 
quests for  ap]i:opriaUon.s  are  based  on 
what  arc  called  "illustrative  programs.  ' 
The.se  programs  indicate  the  sort  of  thing 
that  the  ICA  anticipates  could  and 
should  be  done  in  each  countiy  but  do 
not  include  specific  projects  which  have 
been  worked  cut  in  detail  w.lh  the  re- 
cipient government. 

Under  normal  United  States  Govern- 
ment procedures,  appropriated  funds 
which  have  not  been  obligated  lapse  and 
are  returned  to  the  Treasury  ft  the  end 
of  the  fi.scal  year.  Oblirratod  funds  may 
be  carried  forward.  Obligations  nor- 
mally involve  contracts  with  outside 
firms  for  goods  to  be  delivered,  real  prop- 
erty to  be  purchased  or  lea.^ed.  or  work 
or  .services  to  be  perfo}med.  and  so  forth. 
The  ICA  is  pennitted  to  obligate  funds 
and  thus  to  carry  tliem  forward  into 
succeeding  fiscal  years  on  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  with  a  foroign  country,  that 
is,  the  ICA  and  the  foreign  country  can 
agree  that  a  power  dam  shall  be  con- 
structed and  the  funds  foi-  th;s  puiixx'-e 
are  considei-ed  as  obligated. 

The  result  of  these  procedures  is  that 
there  are  ouUslanding  at  any  given  time 
a  considerable  number  of  i)rojects  for 
which  funds  have  been  appicpriated  and 
obligated,  but  for  which  contracts  have 
not  been  awnrded  and  for  which  plans 
are  not  complete  and  enabling  lepislat.on 
has  not  been  undertaken  by  the  foreign 
fcovernment  involved. 

The  committee  has  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  project  for  constructing  a  saw- 
mill en  the  island  cf  Taiwan:  $150,000  of 
fiscal  year  1956  funds  have  been  and  re- 
main obligated  for  this  sawmill,  together 
with  $400,000  of  1957  funds,  making  a 
total  of  $550,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  $32.'). 000  of  fiscal  year 
1957  and  fiscal  year  1958  funds  are  also 
obligated  for  contract  services  in  con- 
nection with  getting  this  sawmill  into 
operation.  Nevertheless,  contracts  for 
the  building  of  the  savmill  have  not  yet 
been  awarded  and  one  of  the  justifica- 
tions for  the  contract  services  referred  to 


Is  to  determine  just  what  sort  of  a  saw- 
mill should  be  built. 

The  International  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Goveriuncnt 
Operations  in  its  n^poi  t  on  United 
Slates  aid  operations  in  Iran,  January 
1957,  made  tliis  recommendation: 

That  the  Dep.irtment  of  State  and  the 
iMternutlonal  Cooperation  AdmiiiiEtration 
obligate  aid  funds  to  specif.c  programs  only 
when  definite  provitlon  h.ns  been  made  for 
the  timely  availability  in  the  field  of  suffi- 
cient competent  personnel,  both  technical 
and  administrative,  to  a.ssure  proper  and  eC5- 
Cicnt  conduct  of  tliete  jir- .grams. 

The  General  Accounting  O.T.ce,  in  a 
comprehensive  report  in  19C5,  cited  in 
detail  the  nature  and  shortcomings  cf 
the  procedure  being  fcIlo'.Aed  by  the  ICA 
in  its  ob)ir::ation  of  funds.  The:e  were 
the  cases  it  cited  of  premature  obligation: 

1.  Cooperative  program  agreements  with 
E^ypt  for  community  development  dated 
Mcrch  19,  19j3,  which  cilleU  for  FOA  con- 
tributions totaling  $10,000,000.  Only  $3,000- 
000  had  been  earmarked  for  specific  projects 
at  June  30.  1954. 

2.  The  Jordan-United  States  Economic 
Assistance  Agreement  dated  June  17,  1954. 
providing  for  an  FOA  contribution  ot  $8,000- 
COO  to  finance  a  cooperntivc  s;)eclal  economic 
asslsttnce  program.  Speciflc  project  agree- 
ments had  beei)  executed  i\t  June  30,  1954. 
only  to  the  extent  ol  aj.  proximately  $4 
million. 

3.  Op-rational  agreement  No.  4  with  P;;k- 
Itlun.  dated  May  17,  l«i2.  in  which  the 
United  ijtates  commiited  $70C.0C0  lor  train- 
ing activities  in  fields  related  to  economic 
cl-j'.eopment.  Training  authorizations  for 
.•selected  trainees  had  been  issued  at  June  30. 
1051,  only  to  the  extent  of  about  $500,000. 

The  summary  cf  out5:tandu'ig  projects 
recently  submitted  by  the  ICA  cited  a 
vaiiely  of  ca.ses  where  projects  are  fcc- 
ing  delayed  for  such  reasons  as  .securing 
tiie  s,:rvices  of  a  .'ati^factory  United 
States  engineering  firm — rehabilitation 
of  theimal  powei  plants  in  Korea:  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  the  right  of  way 
for  construction  of  a  highv^•ay— Viet- 
nam; unanticipated  difSculLies  encoun- 
tered in  construction —port  hich'Aay  in 
Camlx>dia. 

It  is  not  argu?d  that  the  ICA  is  in 
any  way  at  fault  berau.se  it  encounters 
unanticipated  difficulties  and  delays.  It 
does  appear  to  be  questionable,  however, 
that  the  United  States  .'^hould  have  to 
vote  money  for  projects  before  plans 
have  been  developed  in  detail,  reasc.n- 
ably  firm  cost  estimates  completed,  and 
the  recipient  govermientj  arc  aware  of 
the  problems  which  they  will  have  to 
solve  and  have  indicated  their  readiness 
to  go  through  with  the  neccsiiary  en- 
abling action. 

It  is  too  lat.e  in  the  current  scs-sion  to 
have  the  ICA  revise  its  request  for  au- 
thoriration  of  funds  by  including  only 
projects  which  have  been  planned  in 
detail  and  as  to  which  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment has  worked  out  in  detail  the 
course  of  action  which  it  is  prepared  to 
take.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  a  significant  revision  in 
ICA  procedures,  including  a  tightening 
up  of  rts  obligation  of  funds  which 
would  sei-ve  as  the  basis  in  future  years 
for  autliorization  requests  based  on 
projects  in  respect  to  which  both  the 


ICA  and  the  recipient  countries  would 
have  made  up  their  minds  rather  defi- 
nitely as  to  just  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
The  proposed  amendment  applies  only 
to  those  tjTes  of  nonmilitary  aid  which 
require  substantive  technical  or  finan- 
cial planning,  or  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country.  The  amendment 
provides  that  funds  cannot  be  obhpated 
for  aid  of  this  character  unless  engineer- 
ing, financial,  and  ether  necessary  plans 
have  been  completed — which  activities 
are  speciHcally  pennitted  by  the  amend- 
ment—a rcascnab'y  firm  estimate  of  the 
coi.t  to  the  United  Ctates  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  unle.ss  it  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  that  necessary  IcglsJative  ac- 
tion v.ithin  the  recipient  country  will  te 
completed  within  the  period  of  a  year. 
These  provisions  are  recognii-ed  as 
being  indicative  of  Congressional  intent 
rather  tlian  capable  of  precise  applica- 
tion and  rigid  enforcement. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  funds  obligated  for  the  type  of  as- 
sistance referred  to  in  this  secLicn  j^hall 
bs  used  only  for  the  specific  puiposes  of 
each  obligation  and  if  not  so  used,  sliall 
revert  to  tiie  Treasuiy  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  should  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  overestimation 
of  costs  of  a  project,  and  it  also  should 
prevent  the  obligation  of  funds  by  the 
ICA  until  the  ICA  was  pretty  sure  that 
the  project  was  v.orked  out  in  detail  and 
CDuld  be  expected  to  be  carried  forward 
until  completed. 

This,  in  mv  cpin'on.  is  an  excellent 
exi^mple  of  the  responsivene.ss  of  the 
Committee  en  Foreien  Affairs  to  legiti- 
m-^le  criticisms  of  the  mutual  security 
l?;-0''ram. 

Tlnrd.  Under  an  cmendment  which  I 
c.T?rea  and  which  was  accepted  in  com- 
mittee, the  loan  fund  management,  be- 
fore making  a  loan,  must  take  into  ac- 
count any  adverse  effect  which  the  proj- 
ect mi-ht  ultimately  have  on  the  United 
States.  If,  for  example,  there  are  two 
projects  desired  by  a  country,  one  of 
which  will  later  compete  with  a  hard- 
iv/essed  United  Strtes  industry,  and  one 
of  which  will  not,  the  new  standard  would 
result  in  the  approval  of  the  latter  re- 
Quest  and  the  denial  cf  the  former. 

Fourth.  Under  m.y  second  amendment 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  economic  as- 
sistance operations  of  the  program  will 
be  required  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  see 
wiiat  adverse  impact  has  occurred  on 
areas  of  labor  surplus.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  spotlight  jUst  where  we  are 
adding  to  our  own  domestic  problems,  so 
that  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

Fifth.  The  bill  takes  the  unusual  step 
of  adding  funds  beyond  those  requested 
to  tlic  technical  cooperation  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  addition  is  to  stin:a- 
late  increased  emphasis  on  recruitment 
and  training  programs  for  technical  as- 
sistance personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  the  executive  branch 
is  already  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 
a  general  comprehensive  audit,  improv- 
ing the  training  of  MAAG  officers,  sur- 
veying the  system  of  overseas  transpor- 
tation, analyzing  the  extent,  amounts, 
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and  types  of  local  currencies  accumu- 
lated since  World  War  II,  and  exploring 
the  practicability  of  setting  up  regional 
spare  parts  control  centers. 

As  to  the  future,  our  committee  in  its 
report  recommends  that  om-  technical 
cooperation  effort  be  upgraded  and  that 
one  responsible  official  be  put  in  charge; 
that  there  be  regional  technical  coopera- 
tion officials  overseas  to  use  existing  per- 
sonnel most  efficiently;  that  foreign 
military  personnel  receive  technical 
training  for  use  in  their  civilian  careers: 
that  tax  incentives  for  overseas  private 
enterprise  be  explored;  and  that  con- 
tributions to  nations  for  atomic  reactors 
not  be  made  where  there  is  local  capa- 
bility to  finance  them.  In  addition,  the 
committee  through  its  acting  chairman 
ha«i  stated  Its  Intention  of  setting  up  a 
closer  watch  on  proyram  administration. 

Enough  hfl.i  been  said,  even  though 
<mly  the  hlg)ili«hts  have  been  given,  to 
Indicflte  tliRt  ttiifl  nfltimi  hni  In  lt«  ovpr- 
»iPB»  flftsl.'sffincf  a]ipvtt\\nun  rirmon«if f fllrd 

jlu*f  to  ih**  H"*»d'»  lit  Mif  i(M)^^^  «'/  lift  tU 

e4tm'fi  intiitttttif  ft4V  Utut  V  «  ht4v«  iUtint 
bw'ii^,  Ai  «  iK»»«  ykUt^ii  »'»'«'<»  u.'<  iJtiinif, 
ifoiUiy  (Unmui  «i<iU»  tlmi  mm  a  i»ttntjun 
gtUsnUoii  to  Brttckm'y  m  being  k>v«m 
thMU  evt^r  bt;fo»f,  u  would  b;<  both  nre- 
eponsibte  and  immature  lo  foim  n  Judi{< 
ment  on  liie  arguments  of  tho-e  wnO 
look  only  at  out  problems  and  our  full- 
ures  and  totally  ignore  a  remarkable 
record  of  achievement.  We  .should  ap- 
proach the  power  sliuggle  of  tl-.e  n.xt 
decade  wiLu  the  confidence  that  we  have 
served  a  longer  and  more  demanding 
apprenticeship  than  haj  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  Cleric  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  this  act  mny  be 
cited  as  tlie  "Mutual  Security  Act  of   1UJ3." 

Mr.  CCLTIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Col-vtr:  On 
page  1,  strike  ciut  all  after  the  enacting 
claufe  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Mutual  Security  Amendnntnts  of  1958." 

"CHAPTER    I MILITAHY     ASSISTANCE 

*'Sec  101.  Title  I  of  the  Muttial  Security 
Act  of  1954.  a.s  amended,  which  relates  to 
mutual  defense  assistance,  Is  amended  as 
loUows: 

"(1»  Section  103  (a)  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  'lOSS'  and  Si. 600.000, CCO'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereoX  iQoS'  and  $1,640,000,000  , 
respectively. 

"(2)  Section  105  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ',  Including 
coordinated  prodviction  and  procurement 
programs  participated  In  by  the  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  with  resi>ect  to 
military  equipment  and  materials  to  be 
utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area". 

"(3)  Section  131  (a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  'No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished   under    this    chapter    unless    such    as- 


sistance relates  directly  to  the  maintenance 
or  equipment  of  armed  forces." 

"(4)  S?cti(>n  131  (bi  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'lOSS'  and  '$750,000,000'  and  In.serllng 
In  lieu  thereof  '1959  and  '$387,500,000'.  re- 
spectively. 

"CHAPTER    II TERMINATION    DP    WTONOMIC 

ASSI.STANCK 

"Devloprnent  Loan  Fund 

"Sec  201.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (bl 
Is  repealed,  except  with  respect  to  commlt- 
menis  entered  Into  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment ot  this  act. 

"i2)    Section  :i03  Is  repealed. 

•(3i  Section  204  Is  am"nded  by  striking 
out  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  and  Inserting 
In   lieu   thereof   the  following 

"  '(a)  All  receipts  fr  >m  nctlvllles  or  trans- 
actions under  this  title  shall  he  dejioeltrd 
In  th"  Treprury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
ii''(lit  ot  rnlfCf'lIafieoiis  receipts. 

"•(ht  No  new  ohllKHf  Ion*  spnliidt  the 
fUfi'l  fTiny  bp  liiMifffd  nft-f  Die  date  of  eii« 
ffitinniii  (it  he  Muttinl  Bp'/ufiiy  Ain"(id- 
hr  II  a  ui  ltl',H 

"'f0i<iittii-f  (    I   \>   fnHtm 


"iJl 


ti'tiAUiii  4iiit  u  ...ituiiHiit  Uf  nirWttiiit 
om  'n<M- 'I  iu-if  i'jntt   tiuiU  pi.ii  It  II  oi:< ur« 

MXd      lUM'llUtf     III     U«u      thorfot       (uL^tl      ytttf 

i-.yj  , 

"Ottj»r  Prognmis 

313    rule  IV  of  the  Mutiml  8"M.rl(y 
1904.  H«  iinieiuled,  la  uini'itd<.U  ua  {ol- 


Bectlon  400  (b)  Is  repealed. 
Sections  4(i5  (ai  and  407  are  repeated 
Section   410   Is  amtiided    by   striking 
ut;d    inscriiug    in    lieu     tliereuf 


(b)     (4 1    Is   amended    oy 
and    Inserting    In    lieu 


Err 
Act  of 
lows: 

"(1) 

"  ( 2 1 

"(3) 
out     'IBmS' 
•1!)09'. 

"(1)  S?''t!on  411  (b)  Is  amenrled  by  stnJt- 
In-^  out  '1950'  and  '632,750  000"  and  Inserting 
In  Heu  thereof  ■1959'  and  '$10,500,000'.  re- 
srcctlvely. 

"(5)  Ssct'on  411  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■»7.000,000'  and  liiaei  ung  in  heu 
thereof   $3,500,000'. 

"(0)  Section  413 
Striking  out  '1967 
thereof  'lOSa'. 

"(7)  S-»ctton  414  ih)  Is  amended  by  ad- 
dlni;  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlni?;  "Such 
rec;ulatli)ns  ."ihall  prohibit  the  Importation  or 
reimportation  Into  the  United  States  (other 
than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates)  of  arms  or  ammunition  originally 
manufactured  for  military  purposes,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  those  which  qre  curios  or 
pnt'ques  and  are  not  In  condition  to  be 
used  as  firearms. ' 

"General  Provisions 

"Sec.  204.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1»  Section  ,S02  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  'particular  regard 
to  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'providing  military  assistance  to  na- 
tions or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  act." 

"(2(  Chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new   sections  at   the  end   thereof: 

"  'Sec.  516.  Prohlbltlnn  apalnst  debt  re- 
tirement: None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
fluids  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the 
principal  or  Interest  on  any_  debt  of  any 
foreign  government  or  on  any' loan  made  to 
such  government  by  any  other  foreign  gov- 
ernment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex- 


pended for  any  purpose  for  which  fundt 
liave  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun- 
try to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro^ 
vidrd.  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  l>orrowed  by  any  foreign  government  In 
order  to  make  a  dejxwlt  of  counterj'art  and 
such  dejxMlt  Is  In  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant 
to  the  formula  prepcrlbed  by  section  142  (b» 
Of  thia  act.  such  counteipari  may  be  used  In 
such  country  fur  any  agreed  purpose  con- 
sistent   with    the    provisions    of    this    act. 

"  'Sec.  817  Completion  of  plans  and  co.st 
estimates:  After  June  30,  IDoB.  no  agree- 
ment or  grant  which  constlluies  an  obliga- 
tion <jf  the  United  States  under  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1963,  shall  be  made  for  any  at^sistance  au- 
thorized under  chapter  3  of  title  I  — 

"'(1)  If  sttrh  R?reemenr  f.r  grant  requires 
substantive  techi.lml  r.r  financial  planning 
until  enRln»erlnK.  financial  and  other  pinns 
necesrTiy  to  tarry  f  tit  such  ansl'tnnr*.  and  a 
ren<nnnbly  flrtn  estimate  ut  the  c<»t  to  the 
United  Slates  of  providiriK  kUiIi  a/islslttn*  e, 
iiBVe  been  tompleitd.  aii<i 

"'/ill  if  sU<h  S  :ieMriei,t  fer)i||f<i*  \fg\it\n' 
tlve  ttf  I'Di  «r|«(tlfi  the  reMpWtif  rifUfUy  lid' 
!«.*•  •ii/'H    leeriKlMfive   xilUm   ffjny   f^M*"f«MMt 

Itmn   {h0  «Ih'«   III*  »nt0timiii  yt   i!f*t»i   ki 

Ait  ^*^^^*i0  i/*«lMiii«4  f'f  int»i»t»Hfiti  f>u»»t4i$i.i 

f»'(»t»K>i»l')(  in  nf  <'<!)  I'f  u>\it  »**«).».  <.i»«ii 
b«  u»«4  oi)l)/  Ut  |)<{uii|>t'«  (h«  i/hlifcMilon* 
|>iir/iii>>ii  til  kUi  I)  fKretrrnitni  or  k"**»i  attd 
Muv  lunds  not  M>  U4<Mi  •ImII  r«v«ii  to  itt« 
Treu«iiry  of  the  Uiu(rd  H(«re«  'I  his  »«riioit 
khuW  not  apply  u<  u/wtui.ii.i.t!  (umistird  (or 
the  Mjte  |/iirp(/«e  of  prepMrMUoii  ol  fnKincer> 
li>t'    fioaiic.  il.  and  oihtfr  plant) 

"  brt-.  518  Protection  of  United  R'atea 
eeonorr.y  Oj^eratlons  under  chapter  3  of  title 
I  shall  i)e  levlewed  at  leant  once  a  year  by  ■ 
committee  composed  of  the  8?crctary  of 
state,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  I^- 
bor.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  op- 
erations have  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  sub.stantlal  lal>or  surplus.  If 
the  committee  finds  that  the  ect)nomy  ol 
the  United  States  In  general  or  any  area 
of  substanllal  labor  Furplus  !n  part.cular  has 
sufTered  undue  adverse  effects  as  a  result  of 
such  operations,  the  committee  shall  make 
appropriate  recommend.itli'ns  lo  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congres;.  ' 

"(3)  Such  title  V  is  amended  by  addirg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  Src  550  Termination  of  economic  aid: 
Funds  heretofore  approprl.ited.  and  amount* 
otherwise  made  available,  to  carry  oiu  any 
provision  of  this  act  (other  than  title  I  and 
sections  306.  408.  and  410i  which  are  avail- 
able for  expenditure  or  obligation  under  thU 
act,  shall  hereafter  be  available  tiiUy  for  llie 
necea.«;ary  expenees  of  liquidating  assistance 
programs  (other  than  under  title  I  and  sec- 
tions 306  4':8,  and  410).  for  satisfying  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  .States  heretofore 
Incurred,  and  for  tprmlnatlng  the  program 
of  assistance  under  this  act  (except  imder 
title  I  and  sections  306.  408.  and  410;  in  an 
orderly  manner.'  " 

Mr  COLMER  cinterruptine  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  > .  Mr  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asJc 
iinanimou.s  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiilleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
object  and  1  do  object  to  any  extensions 
of  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill.  H.  R.  12387,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill.  H.  R.  12181.  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  Foreirn  Alfaii  s  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  working  on  this 
proposal  for  several  monihs,  but  I  was 
unable  to  develop  the  bill,  have  it  drafted 
and  introduced  until  after  the  committee 
had  reported  its  bill,  as  will  become  ob- 
vio'ds  as  I  go  along. 

That  it  was  advisable.  If  not  necesaai-y 
to  assist  our  stricken  allies  ut  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II  to  rehabilltaU! 
them.«*lve»  Iji  in  my  Judgment  b<yond 
question.  A«  a  matter  of  fact  b«  chair- 
man of  the  Postwar  Kconomic  Policy 
CommiHee  *hkli  rnndf  a  study  of  both 
Hi*  polillCA.  nf)d  ecofHfmie  isHunlkyn  In 
fcuiop*  Jij   \Hb  ffnmrrtlwUJy   nUft    th« 

mfmUfi^  Iff  my  I'hmtmh^r  t'itmtuHU>» 
m  i*'fimtmf'tu\nni  ihMt  i^.tttiht^hU'  tnt4 
Umii4ni  i»**MniH  ^:  h0  umhUd  i^ut  i*<tt,  tot » 

liiMWU*     >»ll)«:*     ^»^h     M    Uttsul     HMU1», 

Vtuiui*!  i»«  wfli  w)  Lhrmuny,  HhKh  *>• 
ih«n  d;;xuVi.'U'd  would  uiuyu  u  vuluuiAa 
ully  uuuitui  flukt-m  In  ihin  connection, 
»e  Here  Uild  by  none  lews  ihton  filuhn 
himheli  iJiut  he  h  anted  to  borrow  $6 
billion  from  u*.  However,  wc  recom- 
mended that  no  aid  be  franted  Russia 
becaui»c  it  was  e\'en  then  apparent  that 
Stalin  had  .'•ct  out  to  sabotage  the  peace 
uhich  we  had  expended  so  much  blood 
and  money  to  win. 

Iherefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
the  oiitiinal  Marshall  plan.  But  it  be- 
came gradually  apparent  tha  the  pro- 
gram was  bein'4  extended  rather  than 
curtailed  even  though  the  job  had  been 
largely  completed  and  having  fai,ed  on 
repealed  occasions  by  appiopriate 
amendmenLs  to  cut  the  program  mate- 
rially. I  started  my  efforts  to  stop  the 
program  entirely.  And  frankness  com- 
pels me  to  say  to  you  today  that  I  have 
not  voted  either  for  the  authorizations 
or  the  appropriations  in  the  past  9  year.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  be- 
come, in  my  judgment,  like  anto  a  ma- 
lignancy. It  has  grown  and  spread  year 
after  year,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  told  that  each  year  would  be  the 
last,  until  today  it  threatens  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

It  is  argued  that  since  this  is  a  rich 
country  and  since  we  were  not  subjected 
to  having  the  war  fought  on  our  own 
soil  that  we  owe  these  oUicr  countries 
a  great  deal.  With  Uiat  I  agree  to  a 
limited  extent.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
remind  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  be^aining  with  lend  lease  and  not 
including  this  bill,  we  have  expcndtnl  for 
foreign  aid  a  total  of  $101  billion?  Yes. 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1945, 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
been  taxed  and  we  have  sent  overseas 
aid  to  the  tunc  of  $60  billion.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  this  bill 
passes  that  it  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  $100  million  every 


year  from  now  on  just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  years  bill.  We  are  pres- 
ently being  taxed  nearly  $2  billion  every 
year  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
moneys  which  we  have  already  given 
to  foieign  governments  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  with  an  unbalanced  budget 
that  this  additional  money  which  we 
now  propose  to  give  away  in  this  bill  of 
nearly  $4  billion  will  be  added  to  the 
national  debt  and  the  interest  thereon 
will  have  to  be  paid,  thus  compound- 
ing the  evil. 

MT    SUBSTITUTr    BILL 

Now  my  bill.  H.  R.  12387.  would  in 
I  lie  main  simply  do  one  thing.  It  would 
cut  out  the  forel^in  economic  aid  pro- 
vided In  thl«  bill  and  fiave  out  of  this 
fl'ithorlzatlon  the  totnl  sum  of  $1,750.- 
400  000— roughly  one-hnlf  of  the  $3.81, S,- 
POO  000  AiifhorlJied  In  the  commiltee  bill 

In  oihrr  wot^dft.  If  tn^  bill  werp 
fid'it'*''1  ftft  A  *ub(»nitifp  \tMptt6  tit  «u- 

fhoii/inir     %'^M\ri.f{}it  tmn.     ^f    Yon\(\ 

Mr  f'h^itm^ri  T  fcf>//u{4  U^»,  t«  h« 
U'ft^'il*  tthtik  vMh  y«vg,  U)  imv»  cut 
n  tfmti  Aitiwf.  Mut  I  iicmm'Ae  lUe 
fsctto  of  life  I  itiili/-£  ihul  both  political 
l>:iitiei>,  the  present  octupunt  of  the 
White  Houhe  and  the  previous  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  as  well  us  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  are  for  the  commit- 
tee  bill.  I  recognize  the  appeal  of  the 
argument  for  national  defense  and  I 
am  not  myself  prepared  to  say  that 
money  wi.,cly  expended  in  foreit;n  mil- 
itary aid  is  not  advisable  under  the 
circumstances.  Therefore,  while  there 
is  a  question  of  whether  the  item  of  $775 
million  in  the  bill  under  the  head  of 
defense  support  is  in  reality  an  eco- 
nomic aid.  I  have  provided  in  my  bill  for 
hah'    of    that    amount— $387.500,0C0. 

Tlien  again,  the  item  of  $20  million  in 
the  c  immittee  bill  for  United  Nations 
contributions  being  a  fixed  and  obligated 
liabiUty.  I  have  cut  by  $4,500,000.  Again 
my  bill  would  allow  $20  million  for  the 
itP:n  of  $40  million  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act. 

With  these  exceptions  if  my  bill  is 
adopted,  wc  would  have  only  a  straight- 
out  military  assistance  bill;  which  would 
aggregate  approximately  $2  billion  in 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

TERMINATION    OF    ECONOMIC    AID 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  repeat,  when  this  pro- 
gram was  orginally  olfered  more  than  10 
years  ago.  we  were  told  that  it  was  a 
temporary  act.  That  was  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  from  year  to  year  the  pro- 
gram has  been  continued  not  m  reduced 
amounts,  but  on  the  contrary  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  expand  it.  In  fact,  its 
proponents  now  no  longer  talk  in  terms 
of  termination  of  the  program,  but  pro- 
ceed upon  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  perpetually  support 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  started  out 
under  the  Marshall  plan  by  aiding  and 
assisting  the  economy  of  a  half  dozen 
countries.  Today  the  program  has 
spread  out  over  the  entire  globe.  Yes. 
we  are  now  engaged  in  the  program  of 
trying  to  buy  friendship  with  American 


taxpayers'  dollars  throughout  the  world. 
No  country  is  too  large  or  too  small — 
too  poor  or  too  prosperous— to  ask  and 
receive  funds  from  Uncle  Sam.  Ameri- 
can emissaries  under  our  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  are  traversing  the 
world  from  Asia  to  Europe  to  Africa  in 
an  attempt  to  buy  American  fiiendship. 

WHAT    HAS    IT    GAINED    r.S' 

And  what.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  you  in 
all  fairness,  has  this  unbridled  spending 
of  the  wealth  of  Americas  resources 
brought  us?  Today  American  prestige, 
After  expenditure  of  over  $100  billion 
in  trying  to  buy  friendship  abroad,  is 
po.ssibly  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  These  funds  so 
lavishly  expended  most  often  are  not  ap- 
preciated In  fact,  the  people  of  the 
beneflcinry  country  rarely  know  of  the 
smirce  of  the  money,  Tlie  aid  rxtendrd 
tisually  POM  thrt^uKh  (he  hand*  ot  the 
hpttdfl  of  fhe  respeeflvp  feayprntnpuit, 
who  do  tini  (r^/pn  bofhpi  nhmti  »dvis)f>« 
ihp)t  mthjt't'Ui.  ihp  itinH  uttd  f]tP  ot  ihp 

PfobHy  Wp  t»o*P  <:ttti  otiitf  in  iUp  l^fet 
f^W  (l»Vt>  UMHikftt  ol  ii,ti  furl   tttnl  tint 

«id  i«  not  only  noi  (.ppitottK-d  bm  m 
msny  >n«»unee8  it  not  wtic^mie     Our 

embasfcjes  and  other  American  buildiny* 
are  being  saclwd  and  burned  wh.le  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  fitaleb  was 
Just  a  few  days  ago  stoned  and  spat  uiwn, 
I  ask  you,  U  this  loss  of  prestige  abroad 
due  to  the  fact  that  America  gives  so 
generously  of  its  wealth  and  resouices 
while  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  out- 
manuever  us  with  their  strategy  and 
promises? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  CoL- 
MERl  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

f.Tr.  HOFFT.IAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  It  because  people  abroad  aie  like 
people  at  home?  They  don't  like  charity. 
I  recall  in  this  connection  that  in  1945. 
in  di.'^cussing  this  matter  of  foreign  aid 
with  that  great  Britisher,  Winston 
Churchill,  he  said  to  me.  "My  people  are 
a  pioud  people.  They  like  your  military 
assistance,  but  they  do  not  want  to  h^ 
like  mendicants  asking  alms." 

adver.se  effect  on  ora  ci^e.-it   and   economy 

Another  phase  of  this  matter  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  is  the  effect  of  a 
continuation  of  this  program  upon  our 
own  domestic  economy  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  dollar.  It  is  most  difficult 
for  me  as  one  of  averaee  intelligence  to 
understand  how  we  can  continue  to 
build  up  the  economy  of  other  coiinti-ies 
without  destroying  our  ov^m.  We  already 
see  instances  of  our  textile,  hardboai-d, 
pla.s.s  and  pottery — not  to  mention  our 
oil  and  even  my  own  district's  tung  oil — 
suffering  from  foreign  comF>etition.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  world  happy  we 
mtist  sacrifice  our  own  economy. 

And  what.  I  ask  you.  Is  happening  to 
our  financial  sti-ucture?  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  oar 
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nntionAl  debt  hM  bfcomr  a  coIomaI  bur- 
den, The  dread  ehoAt  of  runaWAy  inflA- 
lion  Ihrrfttenn  our  entire  economy,  Th« 
purchd'tine  power  of  the  AoierlcMn  dollAr 
\\nn  nhrttnk  over  00  percent  in  the  Inot 
a«  ywAr*  tkn(\  the  end  \n  not  yet  In  ulttht, 

Mr,  ChMirmMn,  tn  Apite  of  thN  ttitr- 
tfMnitjitn  debt,  in  Mpite  of  the  hluhent 
\imii'fi\mu  tA*e<»  bwint?  e*«ti'te4  front  om' 
lH'(n/l<'  if»  tM  hiotoiy  of  our  country,  our 
fort'U  f)  ttid  hM»  b^tfn  und  In  \U)  doubt 
betnu  UMtd  to  uubbidi/i?  tux  cut*  in  for- 
tl«n  counlrjes.  Ye-i,  while  our  own  na- 
tional debt  ha«  been  continuing  to  mount 
higher  and  iiifiher,  our  funds  have  been 
UBed  in  some  of  the«e  foreign  countries 
to  imy  ofT  their  own  national  debts. 

Some  of  these  funds  have  been  used 
for  purposes  which  seem  to  be  too  ridic- 
ulous to  repeat.  We  have  sent  money  to 
assist  a  religious  sect  in  Paraguay.  We 
send  hot-lipped  jazz  musicians  abroad 
to  entertain  foreign  peoples.  We  have 
sent  dress  suits  to  Grecian  undertakers 
and  iceboxes  to  Eskimos,  and  we  are  told 
that  we  have  even  provided  bathing  fa- 
cilities for  Egyptian  camel  drivers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  bill  is  adopted 
all  of  this  boondogglmg  will  cease. 

STJFFICIENT  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  CONTINUE 
PROGRAM  2   YEARS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  tcld,  as  soon 
as  I  take  my  .seat,  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  that  the  adoption  of  my 
bill  would  play  havoc  with  our  national 
defense  and  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
been  hearing  this  argument  now  for  10 
years.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1949  when 
we  were  trying  to  amend  a  smiilar  bill 
then  under  consideration,  we  were  told 
the  same  thing.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  addressed  the  Houi^e  at  some 
length  in  behalf  of  applying  the  brakes 
and  terminating  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year.  Anionji  other  tilings  at 
that  time  I  said: 

So  my  purpose  In  rising  here  this  morning 
Is  to  raise  the  storm  signal,  to  call  the  ut- 
tentlon  cif  the  membership  of  thiii  body  ngaln 
to  the  diingers  ahead  If  we  keep  embarking 
upon  these  undertakings  •  •  •  They  en- 
danger the  solidity,  the  st)lvency  and  the 
future  of  thi.s  country  '  •  •  I  do  not  think. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  go  on  indefinitely 
with  this  type  of  program  •  •  •  in  my 
humble  juc'gment.  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  stop,  look  and  consider  the  future 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  future  of 
the  peoples  of  other  countries  •  •  •  I  still 
believe  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  these 
United  States  cannot  be  continuously  ex- 
tended without  reaching  the  crashing  point. 
We  cannot  go  on  like  drunken  sailors 
spending  and  spending  without  some  day 
reachinc;  the  reckoning  point.  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  this,  the  greatest 
Republic,  from  our  own  un.sound  financing, 
than  I  am  about  the  foreign  situation.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  against  this  bill  (for- 
eign aid) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  my  statement 
and  my  position  on  this  whole  question 
of  foreign  aid  9  years  ago.  It  is  my  po- 
sition today. 

I  want  to  now  emphasize  again  what 
I  said  earlier  in  my  talk.  While  we  are 
talking  about  authorizing  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion more  here  today,  it  must  be 
ever  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  really 
$12  billion  Involved  here.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher  )  pointed 
out  on  yesterday  you  not  only  have  $12.- 


100.000,000  Involved  here  In  both  un- 
txpended  bnlnnceM  nnd  in  the  pipeline 
but  you  h«ve  %1  billion  wddlllonnl  in  lown 
AUlhorl/Ation  for  the  K>ip<>rt-Impof  I 
IJttnk  Moreover,  h**  contrii/utrd  aIk/mi 
»«0«  million  for  the  lntern»tionwl  \h>nk 
for  Ji«'«'on»liutaion  neveli-pfnefit,  »»f) 
»fiillion  for  ih«  Jni^intttionwl  Mowfu*' 
l'tn[HiMAiuit\  Jn  MddHi'Ml  in  ihet  ilw*)*' 
Hie  the  en'M/'iou*  fundi>  whlth  ne  kivc 
to  the  L'n)t"«i  NHiion* 

OuotifiM  Mr  |'i(.(HeH.  a  vnluHbl«»  and 
dl*tlnKuUI)*'(l  Mfmb<*r  of  tiie  Vmvwtn 
AITalr«  Commillee,  If  we  did  not  vote 
them  one  dime  for  the  next  2  years,  thl* 
program  would  go  on  on  the  tamu  basis 
as  it  ha.s  the  last  4  or  5  years." 

So  there  you  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  my  bill  is  adopted  the  administration 
will  have  In  excess  of  $10  billion  with 
which  it  can  orderly  wind  up  this  pro- 
gram. Common  sense  and  prudence  sug- 
gest that  thi.s  .should  be  done. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
say  to  you  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can 
tummon  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  yo  without  destroying 
this  la.st  haven  of  refuge — America — of 
free  men  in  this  world.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  to  you  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  .50  times  or  more  in  the  past 
11  years.  "The  Kremlin  masters  have 
set  out,  following  the  mandate  of  their 
idol,  Lenin  himself,  to  destroy  America 
by  rcQui^mt.'  it  to  spend  itself  into  bank- 
ruptcy; and  then  to  take  cvei-  in  the 
ensuing  confusion  and  chaos  that  re- 
sults." Should  that  unfortunate  day 
come,  which  of  the.'e  beneficiaries  of 
American  aid  is  coming  to  our  assist- 
ance? Who  vj  going  to  play  Santa  Claus 
to  the  United  States'' 

Mr.  Chairman.  M'^mbers  of  the  House. 
I  beseech  you  to  take  heed  before  it  is 
too  late 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man 1  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN,  ivfr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  oppo.se 
an  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
He  and  I  served  on  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Forei.gn  Affairs  during  the 
80th  Congress.  We  were  both  way  down 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  committee.  We 
both  supported  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1948  which  came  out  of  that  committee, 
and  which  plan  started  Europe  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery.  Tlie 
arri^dment  he  has  offered  today  is  a 
very  Veil  drafted  amendment.  It  is  a 
complete  bill.  I  want  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee it  rai.ses  some  very,  very  funda- 
mental issues.  If  it  prevails,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  basic  revision  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy.  This  amendment,  of 
coui-se,  leaves  in  the  military  aid,  the 
$1,640,000,000  It  cuts  out  practically  all 
other  economic  and  technical  assistance 
and  reduces  our  defense  support  funds 
to  $387,500,000.  Instead  of  making 
them  defense-support  funds,  he  would 
cut  them  and  utilize  them  solely  as  di- 
rect-forces funds.  That  means  he  ties 
them  directly  into  the  military  funds. 
The  major  portions  of  the  bill  are  scut- 
tled.    We  now  have  plans  to  give  aid  to 


83  counlrlew  If  the  Colmer  bill  prfVAllA, 
It  will  only  le«ve  u«  with  About  II  coun- 
tries thnl  now  receive  milUery  Aid  He 
UAe«  ih**  word*  '  uuWntt  eurh  ii*olAtAnr« 
rel/ii«'«  divert Iv  (o  the  m«iif)tenAnre  of 
e<(Uipfn''nl  r/f  Ih'*  nrmi'iS  for  re*  '  Hml  by 
ihtti  he  rneun*  Miui  if  He  Klve  nuK  wttenl 
in  Mfiy  of  WwK  vn\\uu\ft  tindi  r  (hln  bill 
ihtit  wheni  mu«t  vit  \tiUt  bread  tnr  their 
utrnieii  If  we  five  erty  t«'».llle!>  It  mukl 
vi>  Ifito  unifoim*.  foi  their  ermid  force*. 
If  ««•  uWf  any  K;iw)l)fi<*.  U  muot  (><•  ku«o- 
lli»<»  for  millt.iiy  .>ii»omobllc«  or  a  mili- 
tary lank  or  a  military  Jeep,  and  »o 
forth  It  Is  (he  old  concept  of  direct 
forces  aid  It  cut*  out  completely  the 
technical  assistance  profiram  which  !« 
one  of  the  mo.vt  popular  and  eflective 
pa  Its  of  this  procram 

Tn  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  $142  million  for  techni- 
cal a.ssistance.     This  program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1949.    It  is  a  program 
where  we  supply  technical  skills  and  not 
materiel      Out  of  the  $142  million,  only 
$8  million  is  for  materiel      The  rest  is 
in  technical  skills  going  into  these  unde- 
veloped countries  all  over  the  world.     It 
strikes  out  the  special  a.ssistance  and  also 
the  contingency  fund.     I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  if  the  Colmer 
bill  is  adopted,  we  micht  just  as  well  not 
pive   any   military   aid   to   any   country. 
Would    we    want    to    put    ?  1.640.000.000 
worth  of  military  aid  into  the.'re  countries 
and  then  let  them  collapse  without  any 
economic  aid''     We  would  just  be  giving 
way  to  the  Reds  or  the  Communists,  the 
entire   $1,640  000  000    worth   of   military 
aid      So,  if  you  are  going  to  ndopt  the 
Colmer  bill,  you  might  as  well  add  an 
additional  amendment  and  strike  out  the 
military  part  because  it  will  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  military  materiel  to  pro- 
vide   the    $1,640,000,000    alone.      If    we 
adopt  the  Colmer  amendment,  we  might 
as   well    write   cff   completely    Asia    and 
Africa.     We  might  as  well  wl;>e  out  most 
of  our  bases  In  Libya  and  other  parts  of 
the  world     We  might  ju.'-t  as  well  elimi- 
nate our  bases  in  Spain  and  in  Turkey 
and     pull     back     into     a     real     fortress 
America 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  ask  the  Committee 
to  vote  down  the  Colmer  amendment  and 
not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  it.  Let  us 
vote  now     The  i.ssue  is  clear. 

Mr.  WILI  lAMS  of  Mis!!i5.<5lpi>i  Mr,. 
ChaUman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  amendment  before 
the  Committee  now  is  the  one  that  is  go- 
ing to  spi^aiate  the  men  from  the  boys 
I  have  heard  manv  Members  say  they 
favor  continued  military  aid.  but  oppose 
continued  economic  aid.  This  will  give 
them  an  oportunity  to  make  their  posi- 
tion clear  to  the  American  people. 

If  I  understand  the  purpase  of  this 
amendment — and  I  think  I  do.  because 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMFRl  conferred  with  me 
on  several  occasions  prior  to  offering  this 
amendment — it  will  simply  cut  out 
foreign  aid  handouts,  and  leave  in  the 
program  the  little  bit  of  money  that  is 
doing  us  any  good  at  all :  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  a  great  amount  of  money 
that  i.3  doing  us  a  little  bit  of  good. 
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HI*  Amendment  doe*  not  cut  ofT 
Abiuptly,  e<'<;n'»mlf  Aid,  berAU*e  in  the 
enier.drn*  111  \p.  lunt'uetp  which  ptovide* 
ihHi  til*'  Hiw  upended  end  \iiv)\>\\vi\\p<\ 
fiinj*  preMfiih  in  Ihe  foMli/fi  eld  till 
will  Ir  u'»ed  to  pM/vid*'  foi  u\\  oideily 
ti\''U\u  lit  the  |/tovfum, 

l^'t  u<  w«  Hhiii  Uk»i  mffinn  Actor (t- 
fnc  to  the  mmoniy  report  of  the  com- 
miitoe 

It  If  I  ■  'i..(»4  that  c«  of  June  »0,  JOM. 
Hitrm  ^*.ll  »!«•  M  total  un<ri(f)«n<J«<J  buluntc  oi 
$i.lB4  yj'JXAiO  To  thu  the  tviii  under  con- 
•Iderotlon  lultU  *  new  authorl/ntion  ol  $2.- 
B68,»00.000.  In  addition,  the  approprlailon 
re''|ue«t  Include  •044.102,&00  which  wo« 
authorised  la.st  year  ThU  will  make  a  U.tal 
dollar  pipeline  of  »8,798.014.5ao.  There  mu'  t 
•l»o  be  added,  however,  a  total  cf  $1,801.- 
8C7,C00  Ui  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered    by    mutual    secuiity    agencies. 

And  so  on.     Thosp  sums,  when  added 
together,     mean     $12,129,307,500    pres- 
ently   available    for    foreign  aid,    unex- 
pended  and    unoblirrated:    consisting   of 
f  8.708.000.000  m  dollars  and  5^3.331.  293.- 
000  in  local  currency.    It  would  appear  to 
me  that  without  any  new  appropriations, 
we  could  adopt  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  gentleman  fiom  Mi.ssis.sippi  (Mr. 
Colmer  I  and  still  permt  this  program  to 
continue  for  quite  a  number  of  years  on 
the  mcm.entum   of   previous   fppropria- 
tions.     All   Mr.  Colmtr   and   those   who 
support  his  position  are  asking  of  you  is 
to  lake  the  foot  off  the  gas  and  let  the 
car  coast  into  an  orderly  and  safe  stop 
I  am  informed  by  tlie  Libraiv  of  Con- 
gress that  there  are  82  nations  on  this 
earth— recognized  as  nations.     The  dis- 
tinKui.--hed  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  moment  ago  stated  that  we  are  provid- 
ing Rid  for  63  countries  in  this  bill.    That 
means   tl.at   one   nation   of    170   million 
people,  with  a  nation.il  d-bt  more  than 
the  combined   national   debts  of   every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  sup- 
porting   C3    of    the    82    nations.      Down 
where   I  come  from  that  ju.-^t  do?s  not 
make  sense.    We  think  it  is  a  whollv  un- 
reasonable burden   to  saddle  upon   our 
people. 

Farthermcre.  I  have  never  believed  I 
do  not  believe  now,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  will  believe  that  it  is  right  or  in 
r.ccordance  with  the  Conr-titution  of  the 
United  States,  which  limits  the  powers 
of  this  Congre.s,  for  Congress  to  tax  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  welfare  of  every  other 
country  in  this  world.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  are  here  to  represent  the  people 
Of  the  United  Slates  and  that  is  our  sole 
lerponsibility  under  our  oath  to  support 
p.nd  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  written  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  exclu- 
sively, and  not  for  people  of  other  na- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
rentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mi-.  Wil- 
liams I  lias  expired. 

Mr.  O  KON.^KI.  Mr.  Cha'rman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
foreign-aid  program  reminds  me  of  the 
horse  Silky  Sullivan.  It  is  probably  the 
most  oversold    horse  in  the    hiisioiy  of 


Coneie**ionAl  dellberAllon,  Thl*  yenr  in 
no  ex(«piion- 

I  ihUiK  fhet  lh^  ndvfwete*  of  tht*  hllJ 
ur.'iid  whot  lit  He  I'ood  thl<»  bill  ftli'ht 
h'.ive  d/»ne  by  cifint/  e*  their  »e«w;n  for 
lb*'  iMjopiion  of  Mtit,  Mil  u,t,i  It  Hoiild 

lit  Iff    l]'5    (if.d    e»(!ll/l«'    Wi    Ui    lick    11)^    Ifrt':,. 

fci"fi  V, KhiM  «h«  border*  of  i)(«'  tinned 
M  .!<  h  of  AmerU-'fl.  That  will  be  u;"d  by 
iiM'  hoviH  Union  In  es/ery  count)  y  m  the 
world  HH  Ihff  chief  reas^on  why  we  oie 
p-.i'-in  •  i';)-  bill.  The  a-lvoeat^s  of  this 
gavi  'hi-  ;-';•. ;eth  another  chance  to  prop- 
agandize ii   ii.n.M  us, 

I  think  liu.s  bill  would  fare  better  and 
accompll'h  much  more  good  tliroiuhout 
the  world  if  every  reference  to  linking 
this  bill  with  our  recession  were  stricken 
from  the  record.  The  argument  is  a 
hoax  and  harmful. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  refer- 
ence to  recession  oupht  to  be  stricken 
from  the  record.  That  art^ument  is  not 
true.  This  bill  has  no  connection  what- 
roever  with  the  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Any  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  is  misinforming  the 
people  of  the  country,  i  have  no  les.ser 
authority  for  that  statement  than  the 
h^ad  cf  the  mutual  security  program 
himself.  He  was  quoted  here  before.  I 
want  to  read  you  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
February  of  this  year,  just  a  few  weeks 
arro,  in  answer  to  some  businessmen  who 
wrote  him  a  letter  asking  why  they  were 
not  pettin?!  any  bu.'^inecs  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  Here  is  the  reply  that 
Mr.  Smith  wrcco  a  few  weeks  ago.  lie 
said: 

A  nimiber  of  segments  of  tJnlted  States 
Industry  have  ex!>ressed  the  opinion  that 
Fine-  the  American  tax-ayers  pay  the  bill, 
American  Industry  should  be  given  priority 
in  procurement. 

Now.  liiitcn  to  this.   lie  said  : 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  was  not  Intended 
as  a  support  for  Ainrrican  domestic  industry. 
To  m.Tke  It  such,  even  If  only  as  a  byproduct 
of  our  mutual  security  prograjn,  willnot  only 
mr.ke  It  more  expensive  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  but  In  eorne  measure  defeat  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  given  in  this  program. 

In  other  words,  the  head  cf  this  for- 
eign-aid program  says  to  label  this  bill 
as  a  hcl.Ti  for  our  domestic  economy 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  So  wc  can 
see  that  the  recession  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  this  bill  are  ab- 
solutely nonrelated.  All  such  refer- 
ences ought  to  be  stricken  from  the 
Record.  becau.<=e  it  only  mak^^s  good  So- 
viet propaganda  and  such  references  are 
not  true  and  mislead  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  This  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  the  advocates  of  this 
giveaway — becau.se  with  them  anything 
goes  as  Ion"  as  it  serves  the  grand  give- 
away program. 

Let  us  continue.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons why  this  program  should  be  de- 
feated. It  is  said  that  this  bill  amounts 
to  a  .small  amount  of  money.  We  had  a 
chart  here  the  other  day  which  showed 
a  big  circle  and  a  httle  dot,  the  httle 
dot  indicating  the  comparative  size  of 
the  security  program.  Somebody  said  it 
amounted  to  but  a  hail  a  cup  of  coffee 


A  dAy,  others  *Ald  thAl  II  flmoiint/'d  to  a 
pfMnu6  *tftmp,  *ome  smd  en  eirmeil 
Meoip,  hui  whatever  H  1*.  the  fe/i  of 
the  pifiiter  renmins  thet  it  em'runt'?  U) 
%'H)  per  tepiitt  foi  ell  the  f»coi/Ie  of  thi* 
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tiJM     V.ould     buiW     fc'.ujy     b,.,uji)\iv)Wie, 

t^Mbiy  library,  tssery  courthw^e,  and  ev- 
ery city  hall  wt?  need,  and  bo'.ve  the  en- 
tiif  uiH-mployment  problem.  It  would  do 
i-n  in  every  one  of  your  Difctricts.  Ihe 
amount  of  money  Involved  Is  not  small. 
It  Is  gigantic  and  unbelievable. 

Let   as  go  a  little  further.     We  have 
been  a.sked  to  con.sider  the  amount  other 
countries  api^ropriate  in  the  way  of  mil- 
itary support.    The  statement  has  been 
matle  that   the   combined   contribution 
of  the  NATO  countries,  for  in-stance   has 
been    $122    billion    since    the    program 
started.     That  program  is  about  as  thin 
as  the  soup  made  from  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  has  been  starved  to  death. 
What  is  this  S122  billion  the  so-call3d 
allies  contibuted?    Take  a  look  at  it  and 
you  will  find  that  approximately  SCO  bil- 
lion was  money  spent  by  the  French  in 
the   Indochina   war.      Another   S20    til- 
lion   was   spent    by   the   French   in   the 
campaigns  in  Algeria  and  Timisia.    An- 
other   billion    dollars    the    British    and 
French  spent  invading  the  Suez  Canal. 
When    you     have     exhausted     the    list 
ycu    will    find    they    have    contributed 
nothing;  to  mutual  security.     They  just 
contributed  their  and  our  money  to  pro- 
mote  colonlali'im   and   turn    the   people 
of  those  countries  again.st  us. 

If  someone  were  to  ask  me  to  give  a 
.•^hoit   and    concise    description    of   the 
foreign-aid  pr.-.iram  it  would  be  this:  It 
is  a  program  where  we  corrupt  the  lead- 
ers of  nations  and  tiun  the  people  cf 
tho'-e   nations   a.ea'nst   us.     Feru,   Leb- 
anon, and  Venezuela   and  their   recent 
reception  to  our  Vice  President  are  clas- 
sic examples  of  what  this  program  dees. 
Gentlemen,  you  can  continue  this  pro- 
gram but  not  with  my  vote.    And  mark 
yov  another  few  j'cars  of  this  program 
and    our    Government    officials    will    be 
stoned  out  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.    VORYS.     Mr.    Chairman.    I    ri!^c 
in  opposition  to  the  Colmer  substitute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  well  said! 
here  is  where  we  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys.     If  you  pa.^s  this  amendment, 
goodbye  Korea,  froodbyc  Formo'-a.  good- 
bye Vietnam,  goodb.ve  Turkey,  because 
those  four  resolute  nations,  poor  in  sub- 
stance but  proud  in  spirit,  every  one  of 
them,  borderin?  the  Reds,  will  go  down 
the  drain  if  you  adopt  this  substitute. 
As  has  been  well  said,  if  you  adopt  this 
you  miclit  as  well  throw  in  the  military 
aid   after  it,   because  the  ball  game  is 
over. 

Now,  here  is  what  this  does.     It  pro- 
vides  only   direct  forces   support.     Our 
chairman  has  read  the  words  from  the 
Colmer  amendment.     Out  of   the  $835 
million    proposed    for    defense    support 
this  year,   which  is  going   to  be  cut  in 
two   by    this   amendment,   $231    million 
is    propcsed    as    direct    support    for    16 
countries.    Look  on  page  3C6  of  the  hear- 
ings.    Defense   support   is   $135  million 
for  projects  and  $698  600.000  for  com- 
modities,    a.gricultural     nnd     economic. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  dtfonse  support 
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poes  to  the  four  countries  I  have  named. 
If  you  cut  that  in  two,  there  will  not 
be  enough  left  for  them  to  keep  going. 
Now,  remember  what  defense  supE>ort 
is.  It  is  support  for  the  economies  of 
countries  that  are  willing  to  raise  the 
forces  that  our  military  people  feel  are 
necessary  in  our  joint  defense,  in  oar 
mutual  security,  but  who  simply  do  not 
have  the  economic  availability  to  bear 
the  support  of  those  forces.  That  is 
what  it  is  about.  We  have  to  help  out 
the  economies  of  the.se  countries. 

Now.  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
fMr.  H.\RDY|  said  a  little  bit  ago.  only 
a  small  portion  of  defense  support  goes 
into  direct  forces  support,  as  I  pointed 
out,  $231  million.  That  is  all  that  would 
be  left  under  this  amendment.  V/hat 
would  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  these  countries?  Why,  they  would 
starve;  they  would  go  down  the  drain, 
because  there  would  be  nobody  eating 
there  but  soldiers. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  As 
far  as  I  can  see.  there  are  some  people 
here  who  are  not  for  this  program. 
They  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  against 
it  on  final  pas.sage,  but  to  my  mind  to 
kill  the  procrram  in  this  fashion,  with 
this  amendment,  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  just  about  like 
striking  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Now.   as   to   what   is   defense  support 
and  what  is  economic   and  what  is  mili- 
tary, let  us  take  a  military  road.    There 
is    one    in    Vietnam.     That    matter    has 
been  referred  to.     And.  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  mistakes  made  about  building 
roads.     But.  hero  is  a  military  road,  a 
strategic   road,   leading   from    the    port 
back    into    the    hinterland,    where    they 
meet  the  Vict-Minh.     First,  it  furnishes 
employment.      Ihat    is    economic    aid. 
That    is    defense    support    right    ihere. 
Building  the  road  furnishes  employment. 
Secondly,  it  is  vitally  important  strategi- 
cally,   so    it    has    tremendous    military 
value.     Third,  since  the  road  is  there, 
it  has  a  long-range  peacetime  value  and 
helps   the   development  of   the  country. 
Now.  are  you  going  to  try  to  divide  that 
road  into  strips,  or  ma.\be  put  up  one- 
third  of  the  road  50  that  it  will  not  reach 
where  you  want  it  to  go.  or  are  you  going 
to  say  we  are  going  to  pitch  in  and  build 
the  road,  and  help  support  that  fighting 
country  holding  its  head  up  against  great 
odds?     Our  Vice  President  is  being  at- 
tacked, our  libraries  are  being  attacked 
by  Communist-in.=;pired  niob.s  in  various 
places  over  the  world.    But  none  of  those 
attacks   would   damage   our  security   as 
this  proposal  would,  on  which  the  Mem- 
bers will  vote  in  a  few  minutes.    When 
it  comes  to  talk  about  a   recession,  we 
are  told  not  to  talk  about  tlie  incidental 
economic  benefits  to  our  country  from 
all  this,  but  it  is  all  right  to  .say  that  be- 
cause of  tlie  recession  we  should  not  pass 
any  of  this.    Let  me  point  out  that  if  we 
approve  this  substitute  we  will  have  a 
military  recession  and  a  moral  recession 
that  we  simply  cannot  afford. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORANO.  If  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  dLstinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  ColmerI  carries — 
and.  of  course,  I  hope  it  will  not — will 
we  then  go  back  into  the  Hou.se  without 
the  possibility  of  fuither  amendments 
being  offered;  and  will  we  then  be  able 
to  demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment 
is  approved,  as  I  understand  it.  we  would 
then  under  the  rule  go  back  into  the 
House  and  at  that  time  the  gentleman 
could  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MORANO.  It  would,  of  course, 
preclude  the  offering  of  any  further 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORANO.  And  we  could  then 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
again  correct. 

Mr.  MORANO.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  original  Marshall  Plan,  which  uas  to 
have  been  a  temporary  measure  to  help 
lift  these  devastated  nations  back  on 
their  feet.  Year  after  year  this  thing 
has  gone  on  and  on  and  it  has  leeched 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  the  point 
where  now  it  has  become  a  permanent 
fi.xture  upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
taxpayers.  Every  year  I  hear  the  spime 
old  cry.  V/hcn  anyone  wants  to  touch 
this  program  I  hear  the  .same  old  cry, 
that  do  this  and  the  world  has  gone  to 
the  eternal  bow-wows  and  you  will  lo  ..^ 
evei-ythincr  and  you  might  as  well  go 
jump  in  the  river.  I  have  heard  that 
song  so  often  from  my  good  friend  fiom 
Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI  over  the  years — and 
he  is  a  wonderful  advocate;  he  is  so 
sincere  and  believes  in  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  And  yet  we  get  the  same  old 
song  from  him  every  year. 

Last  year  we  cut  $1  billion  from  this 
program,  and  v.e  were  told  that  we  weie 
going  to  the  eternal  bow-wows.  Yet  we 
are  still  here. 

Of  course,  when  we  send  our  emis- 
saries abroad  and  they  get  rocks  thrown 
at  them  by  our  friends  whom  we  have 
purchased  with  all  this  money;  when  we 
send  our  books  down  there  to  help  to 
educate  Lhem  and  bring  them  up  m  the 
world,  and  they  burn  down  the  libraries, 
what  can  we  say?  Thase  are  the  friends 
that  we  seem  to  have  made  with  this 
economic  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  sensible  nboiit 
this.  The  fact  is,  and  nobody  denies  it. 
that  there  is  more  money  in  tlie  pipeline 
for  economic  aid  than  could  be  used  in 
tlie  next  12  months.  We  will  have  an- 
other bill  up  here.  Why  do  we  not  just 
ti-y  to  do  a  little  .something  for  our  own 
people  and  relieve  their  burden  for  a 
httle  while— jast  for  1  year?  You  might 
call  It  an  experiment.    Let  us  see  if  every- 


thing Ls  goinT  to  the  bow-wows.  TTiry 
Still  have  enough  in  the  pipeline  to  run 
them  for  several  more  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  amendment. 
I  never  thought  much  of  this  idea  of 
economic  aid  and  of  sending  our  emis- 
saries and  all  their  help,  their  clerks  and 
bureaucrats,  all  over  the  world.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  not  a  country  in  the  v  orld 
outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain  into  which  we 
have  not  sent  our  emi-ssaries  and  to  \^  hich 
we  are  not  givini?  economic  aid.  And  yet 
we  are  having  incidents  now  with  those 
people  we  have  been  supportini;  for  j cars, 
of  our  emi.ssaries  being  insulted  ar.d  of 
our  people  having  dire  threats  made 
against  them.  Let  us  try  a  little  experi- 
ment and  see.  How  about  having  a  little 
coui  age?  Arc  we  continually  going  to  be 
on  the  run?  Are  we  continually  going 
to  have  to  bribe  the  whole  world  to  avoid 
communism?  A  little  courage,  a  little 
show  of  courane.  and  we  are  going  to 
stand  up  and  we  are  not  going  to  bribe 
everybody  in  the  world  every  year  as  a 
permanent  proposition  It  might  do  a 
little'  good  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi  had  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  of  the  mihUiry  aid.  I 
would  have  found  it  much  more  difiicult 
to  oppose  than  I  do  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  economic  as.sistance. 
I  siiy  that  because  piving  military  aid  to 
the.se  countries  who  do  not  have  anyone 
in  them  who  has  a  full  stomach  i.s  like 
trying  to  build  a  hou.se  on  quicksand 
without  any  foundation  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  Ru.<^sians  have  found  this 
out  the  hard  way.  becau.se  they  gave  an 
inordinate  amount  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  never  h.id  a  .square  meal  in  their 
lives.  When  the  Israelis  attacked  EiT.vpt. 
the  Egyptians  threw  down  their  arms  in 
the  S.nai  Desert  and  left  as  fast  as  they 
could  go  because  they  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  fight  for. 

I  supported  the  cut  of  a  billion  dollars 
last  year.  I  ."supported  every  cut  that 
was  made  in  the  bill  this  year  with  one 
small  $8  million  exception.  But  I  do 
behcve  that,  if  we  try  to  give  milltaiT 
equipment  to  these  people  who  do  not 
have  the  economic  structure  to  sustain 
an  army  to  use  the  equipment,  we  are 
bein?  more  than  penny  wLse  and  pound 
foolish,  and  I  speak  from  some  little 
experience  and  firsthand  observation. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  economic  part  of 
this  program  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. I  am  talking  now  as  a  strict  ma- 
terialist. I  am  talking  now  as  one  who 
Is  intcre.ned  flr.st  in  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  we  have 
a  habit  of  holding;  our.'-elves  up  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  some  sense  as 
being  morally  superior.  I  wonder  when 
we  do  that  if  we  ever  stop  to  think  that 
on  this  floor  you  can  pass  a  bill  for  $10 
billion  to  build  weapons  to  destroy  hu- 
manity and  you  hardly  get  an  afternoon 
of  debate,  yet  we  come  in  here  with  a 
measly  $150  million— and  it  is  measly  in 
compari-son  with  $40  billion— to  try  to 
give  the  technical  know-how  to  these 
leaders  to  help  get  their  citizens  into  the 
20th  century,  and  you  hear  remarks  that 
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would  make  you  think  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  United  States  depended 
upon  this  $150  million.  Well,  maybe  it 
does.  It  could  be  that  it  does.  But.  if 
It  depends  on  it.  it  depends  on  its  staying 
in  the  bill  and  not  being  knocked  out  of 
the  bill. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  I  again 
say  to  you  that  if  you  have  to  choo.se  be- 
tween economic  assistance  and  putting 
arms  into  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  where  they  have  no  use 
for  them  and  cannot  use  them,  and 
where  if  a  showdown  comes  they  will 
probably  be  captured  by  our  enemies, 
then  you  had  better  choose  the  economic 
assistance  and  forcet  about  the  armies. 

Mr.  BENT  LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee should  be  cognizant  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  would  make  this  a  parlia- 
mentary request  for  a  rulinti  from  the 
Cliair  but  I  understand  the  Chair  is  not 
able  to  rule  as  to  what  may  happen 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

I  am  certainly  very  sympathetic  with 
the  purpo.'^es  behind  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
but  I  think  the  committee  should  realize 
this:  If  this  amendment  prevails  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  we  then  go 
back  Into  the  Hou:  e.  Presumably  there 
will  be  a  record  vote  on  it.  If  it  should 
then  be  defeated  on  a  record  vote,  we 
would  then  in  tliC  Hours?  proceed  with 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  there  would  be  no  other 
chance  to  vote  on  anything  other  than 
the  bill  as  it  originally  came  out  of  the 
committee.  There  would  be  no  further 
chance  to  vote  on  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  at  all. 

I  thought  the  Committee  should  have 
the   benefit   of   that   information. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  many 
Members  want  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIGGLFSWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Colmer  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  clo'^e  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  desire  time  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
IMr.  WiCGLEswoRTH  I  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement 
recently  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  want  to  read  2  paragraphs  from  that 
statement  at  this  time.    I  quote: 

The  Rlveaw.-xy  so  often  complained  of  would 
have  occurred  If  we  had  not  had  this  program 
or  If  we  should  slacken  It  now.  Without  a 
mutual  security  proRram  we  would  indeed 
have  given  away  half  of  Europe  to  chaos  or 
communism.  We  would  have  given  away 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean to  Soviet  control.  We  would  have 
given  away  Iran,  and  Russian  access  to  the 


Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean — and  the 
economic  strength  of  Europe  which  depends 
heavily  on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  We  would 
have  given  away  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Vietnam — and  In  all  likelihood 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  The  giveaway 
would  reach  or  come  dangerously  close  to 
Pakistan  and  India — the  great  Asian  subcon- 
tinent with  a  fifth  of  the  entire  human  race. 
If  we  now  weaken  In  our  determination 
and  slacken  In  our  pace,  we  will  Indeed  pive 
away  to  communism  In  the  next  few  years 
the  control  of  a  dozen  or  more  nations  with 
enough  people  and  resources  to  change  the 
balance  of  power  Irretrievably  against  us. 
We  would  Indeed  give  away  bares  and  allied 
forces  essential  to  our  own  strategic  defense 
system.  We  wou'd  Indeed  give  away  the 
access  which  we  and  other  free  nations  have 
to  resources  essential  to  cur  own  Indu.stry 
and  to  trade  essential  to  our  own  welfare  and 
prosperity.        ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  gcnllcman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  VorysI. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

In  my  judgment,  the  adoption  cf  this 
amendment  would  be  equivalent  to  run- 
ning up  the  white  fla^r  in  the  cold  war  in 
which  we  are  now  enga.eed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  America  and  the  Free  World. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Colmer ]. 

The  question  was  tnken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton j,  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  102. 
So  the  amendment  was  rc'ected. 
Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.    Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  discussion  earlier  to  day  with 
re.^pect  to  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  ColmerI  and  the 
overwhelming  rejection  of  his  sugges- 
tion, underscores  several  basic  issues  in- 
volved in  the  mutual  security  program. 
Just  how  important  is  economic  aid  in  a 
sound  program?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been 
charged,  that  a  continuation  of  this 
program  will  bankrupt  us,  or  adversely 
affect  our  own  economy? 

Perhaps  we  should  not  jump  to  hasty 
conclusions  about  such  issues.  None- 
theless it  seems  obvious  that  economic 
aid  performs  several  invaluable  func- 
tions. It  is  vital  in  supporting  and 
buttre.ssing  the  economies  of  certain 
countries  which  are  receiving  military 
aid.  It  helps  to  expand  and  strengthen 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries  and 
thus  strengthens  their  position  in  the 
family  of  nations.  The  defeat  of  Mr. 
Colmer's  proposal,  it  seems  to  me. 
indicates  a  general  realization  that 
economic  aid  performs  a  real  service — 
perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
straight  military  assistance. 

In  defense  of  his  proposal,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI 
asked  how  long  this  country  could  keep 
up  a  mutual  seciu-ity  program  without 


destroying  our  own  economy.  He  sug- 
gested that  continued  aid  might  lead  us 
to  face  bankruptcy  ourselves. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious. 
The  United  States,  if  need  be,  can  sup- 
port a  mutual  security  program  indefi- 
nitely with  no  undue  danger  to  our  own 
economy.  It  has  been  extended  now 
for  a  decade  because  an  undeniable 
need  for  such  aid  has  continued.  Un- 
questionably this  country  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  defend  itself  and  its  allies  by 
continuing  to  support  a  program  of  this 
scope. 

In  a  contest  such  as  that  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  our  future  strength 
may  depend  on  the  rejection  of  short- 
sighted appeals  to  "experiment"  with 
drastic  curtailment,  or  discontinuation 
of  policies  which  have  proven  their 
merit.  If  there  must  seme  time  be  a 
day  of  reckoning,  we  must  not  weaken 
ourselves  unnecessarily. 

1  he  mutual  security  program  has  won 
a  well-deserved  place  in  our  arsenal. 
That  it  may  seem  a  permanent  fixtuie, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith!  has  pointed  out,  need  not  be 
rea.son  for  despair.  Just  as  the  air- 
plane, for  the  monient  at  least,  is  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  our  military  defense, 
so  too  the  mutual  security  program  to- 
day is  a  keystone  of  our  country's 
strength. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'•This  act  Is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents: 

"table  of  contzkts 

"Chapt-er  I — Military  Assistance. 

"Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance. 

"Title  I — Defense  Support. 

"Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund. 

"Title  III— Technical  Cooperation. 

"Title  IV— Other  Programs. 

"Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contin- 
gency Fund. 

"Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative 
Provisions." 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerks  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page  2, 
preceding  line  1.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec  3.  The  second  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1S54,  as  amended,  which 
expresses  a  stat.ement  of  policy,  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  the  statement : 

"  '(d)    It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
to  achieve  these  aims  the  President  should 
forthwith,   as   provided   for   by    article    XVII 
of   the   Status   of   Forces   Agreement,   signed 
at    London,    June    19.    1951,    address    to    the 
North  Atlantic  Council  a  request  for  revision 
of  article  VII  of  such  agreement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  or  modifying  article  VII 
so  that   the   United   States  may  exercise   ex- 
clusive criminal   Jurisdiction   over  American 
military     personnel     stationed     within     the 
boundaries  of  parties  to  the  treaty;  (2)  that 
the  President  should  take  similar  action  with 
regard  to  all  other  treaties  or  International 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  and  which  give  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over   our   Armed   Forces   to   foreign    govern- 
ments  which    are    parties   thereto;    (3)    that 
failure  of  such  negotiations  to  obtain  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  for  the  United  States  should 
be  grounds  for  the  denunciation  of  or  with- 
drawal from  such  treaties  and  international 
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Bgreements  as  provided  for  by  article  XIX 
of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agrreement  and  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  other  agreements.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that 
to  my  colleagues  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
me  again  on  the  que:.tion  of  the  status 
of  our  forces  abroad.  This  question  we 
have  discussed  many  times.  American 
troops  sent  abroad  where  our  country 
has  given  to  a  foreign  nation  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  these  men. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  again  I  am 
not  so  much  concerned  about  those  who 
may  be  guilty  as  I  am  of  those  who  may 
be  innocent  and  then  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  which  do  not 
have  the  safeguards  and  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  I  believe  our  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled. 

This  has  gone  on  for  some  time.  La?t 
year  on  this  same  bill,  on  this  same 
amendment,  the  amendment  lost  by  a 
tie  vote  in  the  Committee.  I  submit  it 
again,  because  on  a  tie  vote  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  determine  whether  or  not 
in  this  last  year  conditicns  have  changed 
so  in  the  world  and  as  far  as  the  United 
States  of  America  is  concerned.  That 
we  should  review  it  again,  and  determine 
that  American  troops  are  entitled  to  the 
constitutional  protection  which  tlK.-y 
should  be  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  rituation? 
In  the  last  few  days  in  Tripoli,  tlirouuh 
ricts.  the  library  of  the  USIA  was  burned. 
In  Boirut  a  library  has  been  burned.  lii 
Algeria,  on  the  ticker  today  another  li- 
brary was  burned. 

I  saw  this  on  the  ticker  today,  as  far 
as  Vice  President  Nixon  i.s  concerned: 

Todays  incident  oocurrcd  ju.'^t  as  the 
Nl.xon  caravan  of  C.tdilhus  swept  from  the 
broad  four-lane  highway  leading  from  tl»e 
airport  into  the  narrow  sireets  of  tlie  clwy 
limits. 

A  mob  of  about  150  hoodlums  closed  In  on 
the  cars,  shaking  their  fists  and  waving 
signs  saying  "go  home.  Yanl:ce  dog  " 

The  mob  spat  upon  the  cars  and  ripp?f! 
American  flags  from  botli  the  cars  in  which 
the  Nixons  were   riding. 

The  Veiifzuelan  Rag  a!.^o  wa8  torn  from 
Nixons  car  by  the  mob  whi(jh  wns  tlirowlng 
eggs,  tomatoes,  and  rocks. 

Because  of  the  incident,  the  offlrlnl  cara- 
van proceeded  directly  to  the  United  Slates 
Embassy  residence,  omitting  a  scheduled 
stop  at  the  National  Pantheon  where  Ni.v.on 
had  been  scheduled  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  of  South  American  Liberator  Si- 
mon Bolivar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  submit  American  troops  abroad. 
GIs.  men  without  the  flag  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  suffer 
such  treatment? 

What  sort  of  tieatment  do  you  thijik 
our  boys  are  going  to  receive?  The.se 
boys  are  sent  there  against  their  will, 
drafted  and  sent  where  they  must  go  or 
defy  the  orders  of  the  United  States.  I 
say  to  you  that  we  should  give  them  all 
the  protection  possible,  because  we  have 
seen  throughout  the  world,  situations 
growing  constantly  which  will  put  these 
boys  in  jeopardy  if  they  are  to  he  tried 
where  they  do  not  have  constitutional 
protection. 


I  suggest.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  that  we  have 
in  the  past  Ijeen  retreating  from  Rus&ia 
in  our  thinking.  It  seems  to  nie  it  is 
about  time  we  go  forward  under  America, 
that  we  begin  to  be  Americans  and  ac- 
cept the  principles  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded,  cease  going 
backward  ii^  defense.  Let  us  go  for- 
ward with  the  positive  position  that 
America  is  the  greatest  countiy  in  the 
world,  that  we  will  protect  our  own 
wherever  they  may  be 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  the  Girard  case 
with  us  last  year.  This  whole  matter 
went  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
debated  in  Congress.  I  had  hoped  we 
had  learned  a  lesson  that  we  would  not 
need  to  learn  again. 

We  learned  that  an  American  soldier 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  an  Amer- 
ican trial  by  jury.  V/e  learned  that  the 
status  of  forces  agreements  give  an 
American  soldier  more  rights  abroad 
than  he  would  have  under  intcinational 
law. 

The  status  of  force.s  agreements,  you 
will  lemember— although  perhaps  you 
may  have  forgotten  it.  because  I  think  it 
has  become  a  dead  Issue— the  .■'^tatus  of 
forces  a'-;reomenLs  provide  that  an 
American  serviceman  on  duty  abroad 
shall  have  a  trial  by  American  courts, 
and  that  an  American  soldier  when  he  is 
on  leave  shall  ha\e  a  trial  by  American 
court.-!  if  an  Americnn  is  involved  or 
American  prcjperty  is  involved.  They  do 
provide  that  preferment  shall  be  given 
to  the  local  court  for  crimes  committed 
by  an  American  serviceman  when  on 
leave  or  off  duty. 

Where  a  ferviceman  is  on  Tenve,  for 
Instance  from  Germany  and  go»?s  down 
to  Italy  and  gets  into  a  fujlit.  the  Italian 
courts,  of  coui^e.  want  to  try  him      Re- 
member what  we  went  over  .so  often  last 
year.  rememl)er  how  it  would  be  in  your 
community  i^  foreign  .soldiers     and  there 
are  thousanils  of  them  in  this  country 
for  training — came  into  your  community 
and  stole  an  automobile  or  committed  a 
crime;  remember  how  you  would  feel  if 
you  were  notified   tliat  this  man  was  to 
go  back  overseas  for  trial.     That  is  the 
situation    we   face   all   over    the    world 
These  other  countries  are  just  as  proud 
as   we   are.   not   any   prouder,   about   the 
rights  of  their  citizens  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion    of    their     courts.     Our    Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  under  Internationnl 
law  a   nation   has   the  right   to  deriiand 
trial   in  its  own  court.s  of  every   ofTen.se 
within  its  boiders.     Therefore,  when  we 
make   tliese   status   of  forces   arrange- 
ments,  we   S'^cure   moie   protection    for 
our   men   than   they   would   have  under 
international  law. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  down  thi.5  amend- 
ment which  has  little  place  in  this  bill, 
and  will  proceed  to  perfect  this  bill  and 
drive  on  to  passage. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRAY,  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Giraid  had  no  right  to 


a  jury  trial?  I  think  what  the  Supreme 
Court  held  was  that  the  United  States 
specifically  waived  the  right  of  Girard 
to  have  a  jury  trial. 

Mr.  VORYS  Well,  what  the  Court 
held  was  that  he  had  no  constitutional 
right  to,  I  said  jury  tiial.  but  meant  he 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  an  Amer- 
ican trial.  If  you  have  such  a  right  un- 
der the  American  Constitution,  then  no- 
body else  can  waive  it  for  you.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  held. 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  say  that  he  was  not 
on  ofUcial  duty  for  the  United  States 
Government.  It  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment had.  according  to  the  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty,  yielded  away  hi.'s  rights. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  question  was 
whether  he  wa."!  acting  in  line  of  duty  at 
the  moment,  and  if  Girard  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  an  American  trial,  no- 
body could  ha^e  waived  it  for  him.  I 
think  you  all  remember  this  care  well 
enough  to  remember  that  we  disposed  of 
this  constitutional  question,  and  we 
found  out  that  these  treaties  give  our 
nun  additional  rights. 

Mr  PULTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chninnan.  mi^ht  I  say  that  the 
Anericans  abroad,  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  to  be  comphmcntod,  because 
over  two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  come 
up  are  t raffle  cases,  which  leaves  a  small 
minority  that  are  anything'  of  oven  a 
sli;;htly  serious  nature.  For  example.  In 
the  typical  year  1956.  14,394  cases  of 
United  States  servicemen  .abroad  subject 
to  forcgin  Jurisdiction,  only  4,437  cases 
were  tried  In  foreign  courts,  and 
jail  wns  imposed  in  only  108  cases.  On 
an  average,  foreign  countries  have 
waived  jurisdiction  In  73  percent  of  all 
cases.  In  J.-pan.  where  the  Giraid  case 
occurred.  Japan  has  waived  In  97  per- 
cent of  the  cases.  Of  32.001  American 
military  personnel  charged  with  off-duty 
offenses  in  a  3-year  period,  only  305  weie 
sent  to  jail,  and  only  12  were  given  terms 
over  3  years.  We  in  Congress  all  want 
to  give  cveiy  possible  protection  to  oiu- 
United  States  servicemen  abroad,  and 
we  on  our  committee  watch  closely  to 
guard  their  interests.  I  have  personally 
asl-.ed  for  and  obtained  a  written  report 
on  the  individual  visits  to  each  of  our 
United  States  servicemen  in  forci;;n  jails 
by  United  States  Government  officials, 
and  have  had  it  pluccd  in  ourtomraittce 
hearing  records. 

Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Bowl  if  he  can  cite  to  tlie  House 
one  instance  w  here  a  United  States  serv- 
iceman abroad  has  received  other  than 
justice  in  the  foreign  courts  in  tlie  triel 
of  a  case?  If  he  has  those  Instances.  I 
would  like  to  have  those  instances  out- 
lined to  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  T  will  be  plad  to  answer 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  PTTLTON.      I  w  ill  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  was  tlie  case  of  a 
soldier  named  Jordan  who  was  tried  in 
Grealt  Britain  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
After  word  came  out  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung,  a  doctor,  who  had 
taken  care  of  the  deceased,  came  for- 
ward and  brou;;ht  out  the  fact  that  the 
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man  had  died  of  pneumonia  and  had  not 
been  killed  by  Jordan.  Jordan  was 
later  given  a  review,  but  everybody  knew 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  doctor,  who  had 
taken  care  of  the  deceased,  coming  to 
the  front,  the  boy  might  have  been  hung. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  was  justice  given 
to  him  by  the  British  courts,  and  the 
action  to  reverse  the  verdict  was  one 
taken  voluntarily  by  tlie  Crown  oflQcer 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.  So.  the  American  soldier, 
where  Uicre  was  a  trial  miscarriage  of 
justice,  was  promptly  given  full  justice 
by  the  British  courts.  And.  I  would 
compliment  the  British,  tliat  case 
turned  out  beautifully. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  not  have  tujncd 
out  beautifully  if  the  doctor,  who  took 
care  of  the  deceased,  had  not  come  for- 
ward; and,  if  he  had  remained  silent, 
the  boy  would  have  been  executed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  that  is  no  defect 
of  the  British  law.  It  is  the  same 
danger  that  every  United  States  citizen 
faces  in  any  United  States  court  pio- 
ceeding  where  there  a  a  witness  who  is 
not  known  or  available  at  the  time. 
But.  under  British  court  rules,  when 
the  British  prosecuting  officials  found 
that  there  had  been  a  material  witness 
turned  up,  that  there  was  contradictory 
testimony,  their  own  Crown  officer  went 
into  court  on  petition,  and  asked  for  a 
reversal  of  the  verdict,  and  setting  aside 
of  the  complete  sentence,  and  it  was 
promptly  granted,  and  our  United  States 
soldier  went  free. 

I  remember  another  case.  There  was 
a  yoting  man  in  France  given  a  traffic 
ticket  for  allegedly  pushing  a  man  off  a 
bicycle,  and  fined  $36  on  a  hearsay 
statement,  which  is  Uie  only  case  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Brucker  even  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress where  any  of  our  United  States 
Government  officials  felt  there  might 
have  been  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
There  was  a  case  involving  $36,  and  it 
was  adjusted  satisfactorily.  And.  I 
have  looked  these  cases  over,  and  I  can- 
not find  any  miscarriage  of  justice,  that 
our  United  States  military  services,  or 
the  Department  of  State,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recognizes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  afiaid  the  gentleman 
missed  a  good  many  of  them.  And, 
there  is  also  this  fact.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  agreements  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  about.  You  may 
know,  but  other  Americans  cannot  find 
out  the  countries  that  have  these  agree- 
ments and  what  is  contained  in  the 
agreements. 

Mr.  FULTON.  All  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — and  some  of 
us  are  servicemen — want  to  see  that 
there  is  no  person  in  our  United  States 
service  on  foreign  soil  who  is  not  given 
adequate  and  every  jwssible  protection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  my  re- 
quest and  that  of  others  on  our  com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  always 
have  an  officer  present  to  advise  the  ac- 
cused United  States  serviceman,  an  of- 
ficer of  legal  background,  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  of  the  specific 
country.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
this,  that  many  of  these  agreements  are 
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secret,  because  they  are  tied  to  our 
United  States  Armed  Forces  base  agree- 
ments in  those  particular  coimtries.  Do 
we  want  to  have  to  pull  our  troops  out 
of  those  countries  and  leave  the  security 
of  this  country  open  simply  because  a 
charge  is  made  that  there  are  some 
agreements  not  divulged  under  which 
local  jurisdiction  is  acknowledged  for  off 
duty  officers?  And  there  has  not  been 
one  substantiated  case  given  to  our 
Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yet, 
where  there  has  been  an  iiijui.tice  vis- 
ited uix)n  a  United  States  serviceman 
abroad.  Give  it  to  us,  document  it,  and 
we  will  change  it.  but  until  you  do,  you 
should  not  give  us  these  indefinite  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  SCIIERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton]  asked  for  a 
single  in.stance  of  an  American  who  had 
been  treated  unjustly  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try when  he  was  on  trial.  That  is  not 
the  issue  that  is  involved.  The  issue  is 
that  the  man  is  deprived  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  to  a  trial,  his  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FL^TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  serviceman  is  given  pro- 
tection for  his  rights  under  the  best 
status  of  forces  agreement  terms  that 
our  United  States  officials  can  work  out 
with  each  foreign  country  where  our 
troops  are  stationed.  No  one  disputes 
that.  The  gentleman  must  remember 
that  the  United  States  serviceman  is  a 
serviceman  when  he  Is  on  duty  on  the 
base  to  carry  out  those  duties  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  that  country,  and  he  Is 
adequately  protected  at  that  time,  and 
is  under  United  States  military  jurisdic- 
tion. When  he  is  off  duty,  away  from 
his  place  of  duty,  or  when  the  very  juris- 
diction Is  in  question,  is  when  the  ques- 
tion of  local  jurisdiction  becomes  para- 
mount. Our  problem  is  this.  If  there 
is  any  injustice  visited  upon  a  United 
States  serviceman  serving  abroad,  tell  us 
about  it  and  we  will  follow  it  through  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  put 
special  impartial  investigators  on  it,  bls 
we  have  followed  every  one  of  these  al- 
legations in  each  individual  case,  over 
the  years.  I  challenge  anyone  in  this 
House  to  give  us  such  an  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ful- 
ton! has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow>  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

CIIAPTKR    I MLLITAXT    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance 
Sac.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  103  of 
tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
whlcb  relatei  to  military  assistance.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1958"  and 
'•»1 ,600,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'■1959"  and  •■$1.640,000,000",  respectively. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


Mr.  BENTLEY. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Bentlet    on 
page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the  figure 
••1640.000,000'    and   substitute    tlie    figure 
••$1,300,000,000." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  figure  for  mili- 
tary assistance  from  $1,640,000.00')  to 
$1,300,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $340  mil- 
lion. The  Administration  requested  an 
authorization  for  this  purpose  of  $1,800,- 
000,000.  The  committee  reduced  that 
figure  by  approximately  $160  million  to 
the  present  figure  of  $1,640,000,000.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  it  further  to 
$1,300,000,000,  a  total  reduction  over  the 
authorization  request  of  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  table  on  page  9 
of  the  committee  report,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  for  fiscal  1958  the  Congress 
finally  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $1,340,000,000.  In  other  words,  if 
my  amendment  prevailed  we  would  have 
reduced  last  year's  appropriation  for 
military  assistance  no  more  than  $40 
million. 

I  ask  the  committee  next  to  turn  to  the 
map  on  page  17  of  the  committee  report 
for  the  purpose  of  findmg  out  what  coim- 
tries receive  assistance  under  this  par- 
ticular program  of  military  assistance  for 
fLscal  1959.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
list  of  the  countries  in  the  committee  re- 
port, but  those  who  want  to  give  them- 
selves a  little  geography  test  can  look  on 
this  map  on  page  17  and  find  out  pretty 
much  what  the  countries  are. 

Starting  from  left  to  right  across,  we 
have  first  of  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  There  is  Chile,  there  is  Uru- 
guay, there  is  Brazil,  there  is  Peru — we 
have  heard  about  Peru  recently — there 
is  Ecuador,  there  is  Colombia,  there  is 
Guatemala,  there  is  Nicaragua,  there  is 
Hondiiras,  there  is  Haiti,  there  is  the 
Dominican  Republic — we  have  heard 
about  that  recently — there  is  Cuba — 
that  has  been  in  the  news  somewhat 
recently,  too. 

Then  we  proceed  to  Western  Europe 
and  find  the  NATO  countries;  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, the  Benelux  countries,  Spain, 
Portugal,  PYance,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  In  Africa  there  are  Libya  and 
Ethiopia.  Going  on  to  the  Middle  East, 
there  is  Lebanon — we  have  heard  about 
Lebanon  recently.  I  am  sure  everyone 
figures  Saudi  Arabia's  Government  is  so 
impoverished  that  it  needs  military  as- 
sistance. There  is  Jordan,  there  is  Iraq, 
there  is  Iran,  there  is  Pakistan,  and 
there  are  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  L^os.  I  am  sure  Laos  is  going 
to  be  disciissed  on  this  fioor  before  this 
bill  is  finished.  There  are  the  Philippine 
Islands,  there  is  Formosa,  there  is  South 
Korea,  and,  finally,  there  is  Japan. 

A  lot  of  people  have  stated  that  this 
mihtary  assistance  is  important  because 
of  the  deterrent  which  these  countries 
furnish  by  virtue  of  our  military  assist- 
ance to  Communist  aggression.  I  want 
to  point  that  out  in  this  respect,  that 
even  according  to  the  administration  the 
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principal  deterrent  to  Communist  ag- 
gression is  not  the  military  assistance 
program,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  the  re- 
taliatoi-y  striking  force  that  we  have  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  in  our 
ballistic  missiles  and  other  programs  of 
that  nature.  That  is  according  to  ad- 
ministration statements.  In  other  words, 
if  we  cut  out  every  single  bit  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  which  lam  not 
proposing  for  the  moment,  we  would  still 
have  the  principal  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression  present  in  our  own 
Armed  Forces. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point,  and 
that  is  that  on  page  6 — and  I  quoted  this 
remark  yesterday — of  the  committee  re- 
port the  statement  is  made  by  the  com- 
mittee itself  that  a  restriction  on  the 
funds  available  should  lead  to  greater 
austerity  in  the  types  of  assistance  ren- 
dered to  such  countries  and  the  limita- 
tion of  expenditures  to  items  of  higher 
priority  than  has  sometimes  been  the 
case  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  submit  that  if  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  funds  can  lead 
to  greater  austerity  in  this  program  and 
can  lead  to  placing  expenditures  where 
they  properly  belong,  on  a  higher  pri- 
ority basis,  then  I  think  the  amendment 
is  Justified  and  I  hope  it  prevails. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.    MORGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    the 
gentleman's    amendment    reduces    the 
military-assistance  program  from  $1,- 
640,000,000    to     $1,300,000,000.     This    is 
really  a  reduction  under  the  executive 
request  of  $500  million  because  the  ex- 
ecutive request   was  for  $1,800,000,000. 
Then  the  gentleman  quoted  figures  to 
show   that  the   amount  Is  the  same   ns 
was  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
which  Is  $1,340,000,000.    But.  the  gentle- 
man   did    not    point   out    that    In    last 
year's   bill   we   had   money   reappropri- 
ated  to  the  extent  of  $538,800,000  mak- 
ing the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
the   fiscal    year    1958    for   military    as- 
sistance $1,878,800,000.     The  money  au- 
thorized under  this  military  assistance 
program  is  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world.     The  com- 
mittee considered  this  question  country 
by  country.     We  went  into  TTvery  thor- 
oughly.    We   were  of   the   opinion   that 
the  military  assistance  could  not  be  re- 
duced more  than  $160  million  without 
doing  definite  damage  to  the  program. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things   that  this 
money  moving  through  the  pipelines  for 
the    fiscal    year    1959    will    accomplish. 
We  have  large  military  forces  In  Korea. 
Of   course,   a   good   deal   of   this  money 
goes  to  Korea.     Much  of  the  South  Ko- 
rean equipment   is   besinning   to   wear 
out.     Funds  are  necessary  to  help  mod- 
ernize and  maintain  the  Korean  army. 
Our  military-aid  program  provides  the 
necessary  weapons  for  nations  right  on 
the  border  of  the  Communist  bloc— such 
nations  as  Turkey,  Vietnam  and  Taiwan. 
The  pipeline  has  been  reduced  each  year 
and  we  cannot  further  reduce  the  mil- 
itary-assistance program  without  slow- 
ing down  movement  of  military  equip- 
ment to  these  people  who  need  It  now. 
Last  year  the  military  pipeline  was  re- 
ujced  over  $800  million.    An  important 
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part  of  the  $1,640,000,000  goes  to  our 
NATO  friends.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  modernizing  the  NATO  mil- 
itary structure.  We  are  adding  nuclear 
missile  weapons  to  equip  the  NATO  mil- 
itary forces.  Of  course,  if  this  program 
is  reduced  $340  million  more,  it  is  going 
to  interfere  with  the  modernization  of 
NATO.  The  funds  in  this  military-as- 
sistance program  provides  us  with 
4.750.000  soldiers.  32.000  aircraft  and 
2,500  naval  vessels.  This  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. I  ask  the  committee  to  sup- 
port the  $1,640,000,000  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michican  I  Mr.  BentleyI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bcntley)  there 
were — ayes  41,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenclmpnt  otTered  by  Mr.  Wtthhow:  On 
pnge  2.  line  7,  add  the  foUowlncj  new  Becllon: 

"There  la  hereby  nuthorlzed  nnd  directed 
the  tranrfer  of  auch  ahlpa.  arms,  and  auppllea 
ns  miiy  be  necessary  to  provide  adeciuate  and 
comprehensive  submarine  patrols  in  the 
Caribbean  arena  rmhrnced  by  bl-laternl  acree- 
menta  between  the  United  States  nnd  the  Re- 
publics of  Dominican  RepubUc,  Hnltl,  and 
Cuba  In  furtherance  of  military  assistance 
agreements,  but  not  limited  to  such  agree- 
ments.  in  the  following  fashion:  For  the 
Dominican  Republic,  83.100.000  In  nddltlnn 
to  sums  otherwise  nuthorlzed  herein  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  and  repair  of  de- 
stroyer escort  type  vessels,  and  patrol  boats, 
surplus  to  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  for  such  additional  naval 
equipment  nnd  supplier  as  may  be  requested. 
For  Haiti  nnd  Cuba,  when  ^e  Secretary  of 
State  Is  sBtlsned  as  to  the  stability  of  thoie 
governments,  an  additional  amount  of  $3- 
000,000  for  the  acquisition  and  repair  of 
naval  ships,  arms,  and  supplies  deemed  most 
sult^Tble  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stnfl  for  sub- 
marine patrol  missions  aa  referred  to  in  this 
section.' 

"Chanffe  the  section  numbers  nnd  refer- 
ence In  the  bill  to  conform  to  the  above.  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  again.st  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  TMr. 
WiTHRow  I  Is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  another  foreign  aid 
bill.  I  believe  that  we  all  realize  that 
there  has  been  a  va.'it  amount  of  waste 
In  this  program.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
Inexcusable  while  millions  of  Americans 
are  standlnt  In  the  unemployment  lines 
In  my  district  and  throughout  the  United 
states. 

I  am  Introducing  this  amendment 
which  in  reality  would  earmark  $3,100,- 
000  in  funds  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  an  escort  de- 
stroyer and  in  addition  would  provide  $3 
million  for  Haiti  and  Cuba  when  their 
Governments  show  that  they  are  capable 
and  willing  to  keep  up  the  Navy  equip- 
ment. This  amendment  would  not  nec- 
essarily Increase  the  total  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
Americas. 


I  believe  that  we  are  placing  entirely 
too  little  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the 
three  Caribbean  islands.  Haiti,  Cuba,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Latin  Americas,  and  particularly 
the  Dominican  Republic,  have  an  excep- 
tional record  for  supporting  the  United 
States  in  past  emergencies  and  in  the 
Unit<>d  Nations  itself.  In  fact,  the  Ru.'i- 
sians  are  very  aggravated  about  it  and 
often  refer  to  it  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  the  Reds  call  the  American  Re- 
publics the  "va.ssals '  of  the  United 
States.  On  rea.son  Ru.ssia  deplores  them 
is  becau.se  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked,  six  Republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  three  i.sland  Republics,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Cuba,  and  Haiti, 
promptly  declared  war.  Otliers  followed 
suit  in  a  limited  degree,  but  Chile  and 
Argentina,  for  example,  allowed  Axis 
spies  to  carry  on  activities  without  re- 
straint. I  suppose  there  are  those  who 
would  come  up  with  a  dozen  pood  reasons 
why  so  many  American  Republics  de- 
clined to  go  to  war,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  did  not.  and  their  records  today  In 
the  United  Nations  are  not  any  better. 

I  had  tJie  American  Republics  record 
-ti-aced  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and, 
therefore,  I  speak  about  these  things  just 
as  accurately  as  I  am  able  to  do  The 
support  of  these  Republics  is  Invaluable. 
Therefore,  let  us  do  business  with  them 
on  a  basis  which  al.?o  helps  us.  Let  us 
not  simply  give  them  military  missions, 
let  us  standardize  their  equipment,  and 
let  us  make  it  plain  that  to  have  a  friend 
In  this  cold  war  money  program,  they 
have  to  be  one  in  the  United  Nations  and 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Lot  the  Rus- 
sian.s  howl.  Let  the  do-Rooders  in  this 
hemisphere  howl,  but  within  2  years  we 
shall  be  on  the  most  firm  cold  war  pro- 
gram you  ever  saw  and  it  will  be  eflectlve. 
Is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
this  mutual  «ecurity  Is  anything  but  an 
effort  to  win  friends  In  any  way  possible. 
Of  course  there  Is  not. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished, the  Latin  American  nations  rep- 
resented 20  of  the  50  votes.  Today  they 
have  20  votes  out  of  81.  Remember, 
please,  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
world  accepted  way  to  settle  difference 
and  get  to  any  peace  if  there  is  to  be 
one.  Therefore,  what  takes  place  there 
is  vital. 

Military  assistance  serves  us  all  and 
serves  us  well.  We  have  an  Inter- 
American  Dcfen.se  Board,  of  which  the 
Chairman  Is  the  former  marine  General 
Shepard.  This  Board  plans  the  hemi- 
spheric defense  and  throuKh  this  the 
UrUted  States  undertakes  to  give  assist- 
ance to  certain  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, which  have  as  their  missions  the 
protection  of  sea  lanes,  communication 
lines,  and  the  defense  of  strateclc  areas 
against  sea  and  air  attacks.  So  far,  12 
Latin  American  nations  have  approved 
defense  assistance  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  They  are  Brazil,  Chile. 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua.  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The 
purpose  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  diverting  large  numbers  of 
troops  to  the  area  as  we  had  to  do  in 
World  War  XL 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Docs  the  gentle- 
man care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
alize there  is  some  question  of  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  amendment  and  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  »:ermane.  I  certainly 
concede  the  point  of  order.  However. 
I  have  a  preferential  motion  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bocc8>.  The 
Chair  must  first  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  amendment  is  obviously  not  ger- 
mane. It  comes  within  the  exclusive 
purview  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Without  elaboration  the  Chair 
will  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  rej>ort  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WrrKtow  movei  to  strike  out  the  en- 
sctliig  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  particular  portion  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  with  my  apologies  I  have  offered 
this  motion  so  as  to  obtain  5  more 
minutes. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  desires  to  effect 
something  concrete  in  the  matter  of  as- 
sistance to  friendly  allies  and  to  meet 
the  submarine  question.  One  of  those 
who  agrees  with  me  on  this  is  John  R. 
Holden.  the  national  legislative  director 
of  AMVET8.  In  discussing  this  amend- 
ment with  him,  he  elected  to  write  me 
formally  in  the  matter.    I  quote: 

AMVKTS  have  repeatedly  advocated  and 
supported  a  strong  mutual-security  program 
between  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tion* of  the  free  world.  Military  assistance, 
of  course,  ia  an  Integral  part  of  thU  pro- 
gram. We  note  with  approval  your  Intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1958  that  wUl  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,100,000  In  military  aid  to  non-Com- 
munist nations  of  Latin  America.  The  men- 
ace to  T7nlt«d  States  security  presented  by 
the  increasing  evidence  of  Russian  submA- 
rlnee  In  watera  ofT  the  AmertcM  make*  It 
necessary  that  friendly,  stable,  non-Commu- 
nist governmenu  In  Latin  America,  such  m 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  others,  be 
equipped  to  assist  us  In  meeting  and  con- 
taining this  menace  Your  proposed  amend- 
ment, in  our  opinion,  will  help  to  accom- 
plish this  vital  purpose. 

I  am  happ>y  to  have  the  expres.slon 
from  such  an  aggressive  and  farslghted 
organization  as  AMVET8. 

I  also  quote  Rear  Admiral  Rlttenhouse. 
United  States  Navy.  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Assistance  EMvlslon,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  10.  1958,  and  I 
quote: 

Cuba,  Haiti,  aBd  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  of  Importanoe  to  the  United  States  for 
many  reasons,  and  particularly  from  a  naval 


point  of  view  are  Important  because  of  the 
strategic  location  of  these  Islands.  We  de- 
sire to  assist  their  navies  as  much  as  f>OBSlble 
within  the  Umlted  funds  available. 

Please  remember  that  in  late  January 
a  reliable  report  was  published  that  a 
number  of  Russian  submarines  had  been 
sighted  operating  off  our  east  coast. 
Available  reports  indicate  the  Russians 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  sub- 
marines. They  undoubtedly  are  operat- 
ing on  tactical  missions  just  as  our  mil- 
itary forces  do.  Germany  began  World 
War  II  with  approximately  50  subma- 
rines and  within  a  short  time  had  sunk 
more  than  400  ships  in  the  Caribbean 
alone.  Puerto  Rico  reached  a  point  of 
near  starvation.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
these  Russians  were,  as  reported,  taking 
radar  sightings  on  American  cities  as 
their  objective  as  a  war  game.  If  they 
were,  then  the  menace  to  the  United 
States  is  more  alarming  than  we  could 
ever  imagine. 

Let  us  vote  military  assistance  to  those 
who  can  help  us  do  the  Job,  and  those 
who  have  helped  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  previous  crisis.  Those  who 
stand  with  us  In  our  efforts  at  peace,  and 
with  us  if  we  go  to  war.  These  are  the 
people  for  whom  there  is  indeed  mutual 
security. 

American  citizens  are  today  support- 
ing a  mothballed  Navy  fleet  of  126  de- 
stroyers each  costing  $7,150  per  year  to 
maintain,  169  destroyer  escorts  each 
costing  $6,150  per  year  to  maintain,  74 
patrol  craft  each  costing  $3,000  per  year 
to  maintain.  Most  of  these  ships  need  to 
be  modernized  In  order  to  be  of  value  to 
the  United  States  Navy.  Would  It  not 
be  far  more  beneficial  to  have  some  of 
these  ships  keepmg  track  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines, manned  by  crews  of  coimtries 
we  know  to  be  an tl -Russian  by  their  past 
performances. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wmt:  Strike 
out  of  the  bill  chapter  I.  line  1,  page  2.  the 
following:  section  101  and  section  102  on 
line  10  relating  to  procurement  programs  re- 
lating to  military  assistance  down  to  and 
Including  line  19  on  page  2. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  only  read  down  to  line  9  on  page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  read 
through  line  7.  page  2.  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  carries  on  to  line  19  on 
page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Does  tlie  gentleman  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  section  has  not  been  read 
yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  care  to  reoffer  his 
amendment  to  strike  section  102.  which 
is  half  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  will  wait  until  the  two 
sections  have  been  read. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  regular 
order,  the  gentleman  must  make  an  elec- 
tion now. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  wiU  choose  to  take  the 
first  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wier:  Strike 
out  of  the  bill  chapter  I,  line  1,  page  2,  the 
following:  section  101. 

Mr.  WIER.     Mr.  Chairman,  IJm«*TIo~^ 
desire  to  cut  necessary  military  assist- 
ance In  the  countries  of  the  world  where 
military  assistance  is  needed;  neither  do 
I  desire  to  remove  from  those  countries 
aid  where  the  administration  feels  that 
military  assistance  is  of  value.    But,  I 
do  take  this  first  step  here  to  remove 
from  the  mutual  aid  bill  all  military, 
and  the  first  step,  of  course,  is  section  101. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  because  I  was 
here  in   1949  when  the  Marshall  plan 
became  a  very  necessary  and  needed  pro- 
gram.   When  the  Marshall  plan  was  in 
vogue  then,  as  one  of  our  means  of  com- 
bating Communist  infiltration,  and  the 
desperation   we   fotmd   existing   In   the 
Middle  East,  European,  and  Par  East 
countries,  I  was  very  happy  and  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  muttial 
aid  program  then,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  Marshall  plan,  because  I  felt  and 
later  learned  that  it  was  doing  a  good 
Job.    In  those  days  the  military  require- 
ments in  the  mutual  aid  legislation  were 
a  very  minor  part  of  the  bill,  but  in  re- 
cent years  the  military  have  moved  into 
this  bill  imtil  now  they  control  or  they 
operate  the  military  assistance  part  of 
the  program  to  almost  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  mutual  aid  program.    Now, 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  mili- 
tary, whether  it  is  for  our  own  domestic 
needs  or  the  international  needs,  can- 
not go  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  get  the  money  that  is  required  for 
the  necessary  programs  that  are  initiated 
by  the  administration  here  for  military 
assistance.    I  think  they  have  ruined  the 
mutual  aid  program.    I  was  verj'  proud 
of   this  program   when   the   gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  administered  the  pro- 
gram.    Unfortunately,  he  was  Icilled  in 
airplane  accident.    I  think  he  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  administrators  in  my 
10  years  here,  and  I  tliink  he  did  a  won- 
derful Job.    But  I  am  voting  here  today 
not  for  economic  aid,  not  for  technical 
aid;  I  am  voting  for  a  military  program. 
My  objective  here,  of  course,  is  to  put 
the  military  assistance  program  where 
it   properly   belongs,   imder   the   armed 
services,  and  not  in  this  program, 
I  shall  take  my  next  step  later. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  cuts  out  all  military  aid.  Again, 
we  are  going  up  the  hill  and  then  down 
the  hill;  first  we  considered  striking  out 
all  economic  assistance,  now  all  military 
assistance.  Of  course,  if  all  military  as- 
sistance were  removed  from  this  pro- 
gram, some  of  the  countries  coimting  on 
our  supi>ort  would  have  to  abandon  their 
defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   I  Mr.  Wier]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollpws : 

Procurement   programs  y^ating    to   military 
assistance 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions applicable  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Including  coordinated  production  and  pro- 
curement programs  participated  In  bv  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlant.c  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  respect  to  military  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area." 

CHAPTER     n — ECONOMIC     ASSISTANCE 

Defense    support 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amsnd- 
ed.  which  relates  to  defense  support.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1958"  and  •$750.- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1959" 
and   "$775,000,000"   respectively. 

Mr.    ADAIR.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
3,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  '$775,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$675,000,000." 
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Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  very  con- 
troversial defense  support  section  of  ihis 
bill  by  a  further  $100  million.  The 
committee  had  recommended  an  author- 
ization of  $775  million.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  $60  million  from  the  $835 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 
As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
take  it  to  $675  million. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  request 
for  defense  support  was  $900  million. 
The  appropriation  was  $689  million.  So 
Members  will  observe  that  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  shall  leave  the  fig- 
ure at  approximately  the  same  level  at 
which  the  appropriation  figure  was  fixed 
last  year. 

This  defense  support  money  has  been 
the   object  of   a  Rreat  deal   of  criticism 
both  within  the  Congress  and  without. 
Many  people  have  pointed  out  various 
items  for  which   this  money  has  been 
spent,    in   a    great    many    cases,    in    the 
opinion  of  many   of   us,   unwisely.     The 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations    of    this    House, 
headed  by  the  prentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hardy)  went  into  the  expenditures 
of  defense  support  funds  in  very  consid- 
able   detail    and    found,    as   others    had 
already  found,  lack  of  planning,  lack  of 
proper  administration,  and  lack  of  audit. 
You  might  say  to  me,  "Well,  why  are  you 
a.sking  that  the  Hou.se  strike  $100  million 
from  this  figure;  why  don't  you  be  more 
specific  as  to  details?"     The  answer  is, 
of  course,   because   the  request  for  au- 
thorization   in    these    funds    is    in    the 
broadest   possible   terms.     Then   too    a 
great  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
executive  department  in  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

The  greatest  amount  of  critici.sm  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  improper 
administration  and   unwise  use   of   the 


funds  of  this  program.     In  the  hearings 
before  the  committee,  if  Members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  them  on  this 
.subject,    they    will    learn    that    it    was 
pointed  out  time  after  time  that  the  u.ses 
to  which  these  funds  were  to  be  put  were 
in   many    cases    vague,    uncertain,    and 
not  at  all  specific.    The  explanation  of 
the   whole   propo.sed    program    for    next 
year  was  not  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion. 
I  am  sure  Members  of  the  Hou.se  real- 
ize that  this  money  can  be  given  In  dol- 
lars  to   support   governments.     It   may 
be  given  in  goods.     It  may  be  used  for  a 
very    great    variety    of    purposes,    any- 
thing from  building  highways  which  are 
not  needed  to  providing  .services  which 
are  not  required.     Because  of  the  com- 
plete blank-check  authority  which  exists 
here,    because   of    the    lack    of    control 
which  exists  as  to  this  section,  because 
of  the  abuses  which  have  been  found.  I 
think    the    House    is    fully    Justified    in 
agreeing  to  this  SlOO  million  reduction. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  if  we  reduce 
beyond  the  committee  recommendation 
this  defense  .support  money  bv  the  fur- 
ther $100  million  we  will  get  better  ad- 
ministration, we  will  get  a  better  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  .same  time  we  will  be 
able  to  save  this  very  considerable  sum 
for  our  taxjiayers. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  in  whom  is  vested  the  authority  to 
make  the  decision  for  what  purposes  this 
money  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  lies  eventually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  of  course.  I 
would  .say  that  the  proper  an.swer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  would  be  in  the 
ICA  Director. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  a.sk  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question:  Does  the  au- 
thorization as  now  written  and  as  now 
established  in  law  designate  amounts  for 
countries,  or  does  it  leave  it  entirely  dis- 
cretionary? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    It  is  in  one  lump  .sum 
with    no    breakdown    in    the    law    as    to 
countries. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  oppcsition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman,  as  he  has  explained,  reduces 
defense  support  by  $100  million.  The 
committee  does  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram can  stand  this  reduction. 

There  are  only  12  countries  which  re- 
ceive defense  support— Korea.  Republic 
of    China.    Philippines,    Vietnam.    Laos 
Cambodia.    Thailand.    Pakistan.    Iran' 
Turkey.  Greece,  and  Spain, 

Only  two  NATO  countries  are  included  • 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Spain    is    the    only    other    European 
country  receiving  defen.se  support. 

There  are  no  defense  support  funds  for 
Fi-ance.     Germany,     Italy,     the     United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  NATO  countries. 
The  12  countries  liave  over  three  mil- 
lion men  in  their  armed  forces. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized are  planned  for  four  countries- 
Korea.  Formosa.  Vietnam,  and  Turkey. 
These  four  countries  maintain  2  million 
men  under  arms. 
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The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that 
every  one  of  the.se  12  countries  is  main- 
taining armed  forces  larger  than  It  can 
afford.  Without  economic  a.ssistance 
these  countries  must  inevitably  reduce 
their  armed  forces  or  face  the  danger  of 
internal  unrest,  political  disturbances, 
and  economic  collapse. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  supply  weap- 
ons, tanks  and  airplanes  to  these  coun- 
tries unless  we  aLso  supply  adequate  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance.  Without  economic 
assistance,  civil  unrest  and  disturbances 
would  be  inevitable  in  many  of  these 
coimtries.  The  result  might  well  be  that 
our  military  equipment  could  fall  into 
Communist  hands.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  support  the  economies  of 
the.se  countries,  we  should  not  provide 
military  assistance. 

The  committee  ha.s  already  reduced 
the  Executive  request  by  $60  miUion 
This  cut  was  made  because  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  in  certain  Asian 
countries  some  money  had  been  spent 
for  purposes  that  did  not  contribute  to 
the  economic  strength  of  these  countries 
As  a  result  of  the  cut,  the  ICA  will  have 
to  reexamine  ius  programs  and  elimi- 
nate certain  lower  priority  items  A  fur- 
ther cut  would,  in  our  judymeut,  go  too 

The  purpo.se  of  defen.se  support  Is  to 
enable  the  recipient  country  to  maintain 
its  standard  of  hving  and  still  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  its  resources  to  mili- 
tary purpo.ses.  Unless  enough  economic 
aid  is  given  .so  that  the  sUndard  of  Uv- 
ing  can  be  maintained,  our  effort  la 
wasted.  A  cut  which  would  put  a  nation 
on  short  rations  and  cau.se  discontent 
and  discouragement  among  the  popula- 
tion would  endanger  the  entire  program 
Unless  we  provide  enough,  we  should 
provide  nothing. 

Every  one  of  the  12  countries  has  an 
iniportant  place  in  our  strat-rgic  plans 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  we  could 
safely  eliminate.     Except  for  Spain    the 
Philippines  and  Cambodia,  all  of  them 
border  directly  on  Communist  territory 
The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  and 
the     Philippines     is     readily     apparent 
Cambodia  is  separated  from  Communist 
territory  by  100  miles  of  mountains  and 
jungle  which  could  be  i^enetrated  if  the 
Communists  determined  to  move. 

Any  cut  in  the  total  for  defense  sup- 
port inevitably  must  be  reflected  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  economic  assistance  we 
give  to  one  or  more  of  12  nations  each 
of  which  has  a  vital  role  in  our  defense 
strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down,  and  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  these  are 
lump-sum  appropriations? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  has  the  com- 
mittee any  detailed  information  as  to 
the  proposed  allocation  durmy  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  these  fimds? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes.  the  programs 
are  broken  down  in  cla:^oilied  material 


available  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  cares  to 
examine  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Without,  of  course, 
asking  for  any  classified  information, 
do  the  detailed,  specific  programs  give 
the  periods  of  the  year  that  are  projected 
by  countries  and  specific  pro^'rams  and 
projects? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes.  it  is  broken 
down. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  is  substantially  what  we  debated 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Colmer 
amendment   just    a    little   bit    ago.     We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  these  12  coun- 
tries that  get  defense  support,  except  for 
Spain    and    the    Philippines,    all    have 
borders  with  Communist  China  or  with 
the  Soviets,   although   Laos  has   a   few 
miles  in  between.     The  committee  has 
already  cut  defense  support  by  $60  mil- 
lion.    This  further  cut  would  get  into  the 
most  Important  part  of  this  program.     It 
has  been  asked  whether  this  is  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  amount.     Remember, 
this  Is  just  an  authorization.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  considering 
this  and  will  go  over  it  in  detail.     How- 
ever, the  details  of  the  amount  planned 
for  every  country  are  here  in  thcje  ."^ecret 
books  at  the  committee  desk.     While  I 
am  on  my  feet.  I  want  to  mention  here 
that  we  also  have  at  the  committee  desk 
lists  showing  the  Impact  on  the  various 
states   and  communities   and   the   pur- 
chases made  under  defense  support  and 
the  nonmilitary  part  of  the  program.     If 
any  Member  cares  to  see  what  his  com- 
munity is  doing  toward  this  program,  the 
figures  are  available  for  you  here. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  be  imposing  a  tremendous  hand- 
icap on  American  defense  and  we  will 
nullify  our  great  effort  for  security  in 
the  free  world;    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.     Yes;  that  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  security  arrangements. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  To  what  extent,  if 
any,  and  I  realize  that  we  are  at  the 
authorizing  stage,  but  to  what  extent, 
if  any.  assuming  that  the  general  pro- 
grams are  spelled  out  at  the  time  of 
the  appropriation,  is  there  a  flexibility 
or  transferability  of  funds  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cancel  and  to  shift  funds  com- 
pletely? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  Is  a  provision  In 
section  501  which  you  will  find  on  page 
81  of  our  report,  which  will  show  you 
the  transferability  provisions.  I  do  not 
think  the  time  is  available  to  me  now 
to  explain  how  this  transferability  sec- 
tion works,  but.  in  general.  10  percent 
of  any  appropriation  may  be  transferred 
to  another  section,  provided  the  latter 
section  is  not  increased  more  than  20 
percent.  This  permits  some  flexibility. 
But  you  have  to  have  enough  money  in 


this  program  to  make  It  work.  If  you 
cut  out  too  much  of  it,  then  you  do 
not  have  anything  to  transfer.  This  is 
the  place  where  we  had  better  not  do 
any  more  cutting  because  then  there  will 
not  be  enough  money  left  in  this  bill  to 
transfer.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
pursue  the  line  of  questioning,  I  should 
like  do  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr,  Ad.mr],  I  read 
in  the  majority  report  on  page  7  these 
words : 

It  should  not  b«  necessary  for  the  United 
Slates,  however,  to  appropriate  funds  until 
the  process  ol  planning,  organization  and 
taking  the  necessary  legal  and  legislative 
action  in  the  recipient  country  is  further 
advanced  than  is  the  present  practice. 

My  question  goes  to  the  point  of 
whether,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man, the  authorization  bill  and  the  al- 
leged detail  plans  for  the  spending  of 
this  money  to  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  relates,  in  his  judgment  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  itself  is  made  in  principle 
and  in  fact  with  resi>ect  to  these  funds? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  one  of  my  objections 
to  this  authorization.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  l)een  worked  out  carefully  enough. 
Therefore  I  think  that  a  reduction  of 
$100  million  will  make  for  a  better  pro- 
gram, because  it  will  tighten  up  the  mat- 
ter and  will  make  for  a  l>etter  effort. 

Mr,  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  VouysI  spoke  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  all  to  examine  these 
classified  books  and  find  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  al- 
located. These  programs  and  these 
books  are  purely  illustrative  and  do  not 
represent  any  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  or  of  the  recipient 
government. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  minority  report  has 
recommended  the  inclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion which  relates  mostly  to  defense  sup- 
port money,  and  we  think  effectively 
tightens  up  the  plan  so  you  do  not  obli- 
gate or  spend  the  money  before  the  plan 
is  completed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  For  once  I  find  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority  proi>osing 
a  state  of  a  little  restraint  and  control 
and  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deep- 
est distress  and  concern  to  me  that  the 
stories  that  come  from  the  opposing  sides 
of  this  argument  are  so  vitally  at  variance 
as  to  the  theory  on  which  these  recipient 
programs  are  planned  in  advance  of  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  1.  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  this  question:  When  this  bill 
was  considered  last  year,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  that  in  Laos,  which 
is  one  of  the  countries  involved  here,  we 
were  spending  approximately  $20  million 
a  month  to  support  the  currency  of  Laos. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  whether  we  are  still  doing  that, 
and  how  much  of  this  item  would  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, as  given  to  the  committee,  has  been 
classified  by  the  Executive.  However,  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  still  be 
within  the  rules  of  security,  that  we  are 
still  contributing  to  the  support  of  Laos. 
That  is,  money  for  that  purpose  is  in- 
cluded in  this  item, 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  was  stated 
last  year  that  the  sum  was  approximately 
$20  million  a  month.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  it  is  now,  or  can  anyone 
tell  us? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  this  most  delicate  situa- 
tion in  Laos  while  this  bill  was  coming 
to  the  floor.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  hearings  have  been  published 
and  all  the  facts  and  figures  are  available, 
and  on  page  3  can  be  found  the  detail 
of  the  aid  program  for  the  last  3  years.  ^ 
Of  course,  it  does  not  amount  to  any 
$20  million  a  month. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  provides  information  for  the  past. 
I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  program 
proposed  for  the  future  is  comparable  to 
the  program  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  understand 
that  the  whole  Laotian  program  is  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  that  no 
money  is  going  to  them  now  pending  the 
results  of  an  administrative  action  out 
there.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  I  think  it  is  true  that 
such  action  has  been  taken,  but  the  au- 
thorization is  before  us  nevertheless. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  understand  that, 
but  at  least  the  people  administering  this 
program  has  been  awakened  to  what  has 
been  going  on  and  they  have  taken  steps 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine  thing. 
I  think  until  we  learn  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  we  should  suspend  any  fur- 
ther aid. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  in 
view  of  the  public  outcry  and  the  Con- 
gressional hearmgs,  that  the  matter  has 
been  suspended.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  amendment  is  to  require  a  construc- 
tive understanding  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion before  the  commitments  are  made. 
That  should  help  to  avoid  situations  like 
the  one  in  Laos  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Can  the  gen- 
tleman  tell   me   without   violating    any 
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security  regulations  how  much  of  the 
money  involved  in  this  iterp  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  go  to  Laos'? 

Mr.  ADAIR,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  In 
position  to  do  so,  because  that  informa- 
tion is  classified.  The  gentleman  can 
find  details  in  the  books  on  the  commit- 
tee tables. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  these  defense  sup- 
port countries  the  amount  of  support 
they  are  going  to  get  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  keep  from  our  enemies  as  the 
amount  of  military  support  they  are 
going  to  get,  because  it  would  reveal  the 
condition  of  their  economy.  In  any  case, 
the  amounts  per  country  in  defense  sup- 
port, just  as  in  mihtary  aid,  are  classi- 
fied as  far  as  what  is  planned  for  the 
next  year  is  concerned.  They  are  avail- 
able, however,  at  the  committee  table. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  care  to  comment  that  he 
believes  the  figure  he  did  not  get.  had  he 
gotten  it.  would  have  been  an  illustrative 
figure  or  an  actual  figure? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  When  this 
matter  was  up  last  year  it  was  openly 
stated  in  debate  that  this  country  had 
been  furnishing  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion a  month  for  support  of  the  currency 
of  Laos,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana said  the  program  for  the  futuie  will 
be  as  large  as  the  program  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  58,  noes  77. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Adair. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  60. 
noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chnir, 
Mr.  Albert,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  12181 »  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  a.s 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  messarre  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12326  •  entitled  "An  act 
makins   urgency   deficiency   appropria- 


tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  358'  entitled  "An  act 
to  increase  the  monthly  rates  of  pension 
payable  to  widows  and  former  widows  of 
deceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  the  Philippine  Insurrection." 


ers  obtain  further  education  for  their 
own  betterment  as  well  as  for  the  bet- 
terment of  local  students,  and  the  school 
system  of  the  community  of  Caribou. 
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THE  SUMMER  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather 
novel,  but  practical,  method  of  aid  to 
education  has  come  to  my  attention,  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  it  is  being  ac- 
complished in  my  particular  district  in 
the  State  of  Maine  at  Caribou. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  educa- 
tional system  is  being  closely  examined 
and  our  great  teacher  shortage  becomes 
more  and  more  evident.  I  feel  that  this 
program  merits  our  attention  and  the 
attention  of  industry,  educators,  and 
civic  organizations  acro.ss  country. 

The  program  is  being  initiated  this 
spring  by  the  Birds  Eye  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corp.  in  Caribou.  Maine.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Hilton,  the  plant  manager,  calls 
the  program  "The  Summer  Fellowship 
Program  for  Secondary  School  Teach- 
ers." 

The  company's  teacher-aid  program 
is  comparatively  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. ImixDrtantly.  it  strikes  directly  at 
an  area  of  our  educational  system  which 
has  been  of  deep  concern  to  us  recently. 
It  involves  providing  grants  to  secondary 
school  teachers  to  take  advanced  course.s 
of  study  during  the  summer  months  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  themselves. 

And  as  I  understand  it  from  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, his  parent  organization.  General 
Foods  Corp.,  is  expiuiding  this  teacher 
fellowship  program  to  12  or  more  of  its 
plant  communities  in  12  States.  The 
program  will  become  effective  this  sum- 
mer. 

Certainly  there  has  b-i^en  a  felt  need  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  teachings 
especially  in  secondary  schools  where 
students  are  prepared  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  more  often  for  life  itself. 

A  program  such  as  this,  which  helps 
to  increa.se  the  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive for  high-school  teachers,  certainly 
demands  our  attention. 

I  would  hope  that  othrr  Industrial 
companies,  communities,  and  local  civic 
organizations  would  take  a  long  look  at 
this  Birds  Eye  teacher-aid  program,  as 
its  "gra.ss-roots"  approach  to  making  the 
teaching  profession  more  attractive  to 
competent  teachers  seems  most  effective 
and  workable. 

It  is  a  source  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  that  an  industry  in  my 
district  is  taking  a  lead  in  .so  practical 
a  mcLlicd  of  helping  high-school  teach- 


CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimuus  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.'-achuselts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  di.strict.  State,  and  area,  and  I 
are  truly  indebted  to  our  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Conprcss  and  I  waiit  to  emphasi/.e  our 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the 
prompt  effective  action  taken  to  solve 
our  flood-control  problems. 

I  endorse  fully  the  budgeted  Items  to 
continue  construction  of  Hodges  Village 
and  East  Brimfield  and  to  provide  final 
planning— $141.000 — of  Wcstville.  all  In 
the  Thames  Basin.  I  desire  especially  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  construction 
funds  for  West  Hill  and  Wcstville  despite 
the  budget  restrictions  on  new  construc- 
tion. 

If  West  Hill  in  the  Blackstone  Basin 
had  been  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
Hurricane  Diane,  the  Army  Engineers 
estimate  that  $12,215,000  in  damages 
co\ild  have  been  averted.  Had  West- 
ville  in  the  Thames  Basin  been  in  oper- 
ation. $5,500,000  in  damages  could  have 
been  avoided,  according  to  the  engineers. 
Human  life  would  have  been  saved;  hu- 
man mL«;ery  averted. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  West  Hill 
and  Wcstville  are  urgently  needed  now 
and  I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  the.se  necessary  funds  to 
initiate  construction: 

West  Hill.  $275,000. 

Wcstville.  $500,000. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Army  Engineers 
can  render  full  jastiflcation  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  needed  amounts. 

I  only  wish  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  could  see  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  previoas  action  taken  throughout  the 
years  to  provide  a  flood-control  program 
in  the  central  Massachusetts  area.  It 
would  be  a  pity,  as  well  as  a  grave  risk, 
not  to  complete  the  program  as  contem- 
plated and  scheduled.  I  need  not  tell 
the  House  of  my  deep  gratitude  because 
I  have  expres.sed  it  on  many  occasions 
and  will  always  be  con.scious  of  it. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. State  and  area  and  I  are  truly  In- 
debted to  the  Congress.  It  is  just  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago  that  the  House 
and  Senate  acted  promptly  to  make 
available  emergency  funds  to  speed 
flood-control  projects  for  New  England 
after  the  disastrous  floods  of  August 
1955,  and  in  subsequent  appropriation 
bills  approved  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  this  vital  work. 

The  progress,  which  has  been  made, 
has  been  indeed  great  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sympathetic  imderstanding  and 
prompt  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  we  are  now  beginning  to 
sec  the  actual  results  of  its  work. 


This  month  will  mark  the  dedication 
of  the  completed  Barre  Falls  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  my  district,  the  first  New 
England  project  to  be  started  and  com- 
pleted after  Hurricane  Diane.  Another 
project,  also  in  my  district,  is  nearing 
th°  completion  stage — the  BufTumville 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  flood-reduction  poten- 
tial during  the  recent  heavy  spring  rains 
m  Massachusetts. 

Barre  Falls  is  typically  illustrative  of 
the  painstaking  care  and  attention  the 
Congress  gives  to  flood-control  problems. 
This  project  was  nearly  ready   for  ac- 
tual construction  after  the  rains  of  Au- 
gust 1965.  largely  as  the  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  1946  budget  made  no  provision  for 
Barre  Falls,  but  the  committee  approved 
and  Congress  voted  $55,000  to  begin  the 
necessary   planning.     The   1947   budget 
again  made  no  provision  for  Barre  Falls, 
but  the   committee  provided  and  Con- 
press  voted  another  $50,000  to  continue 
the  planning   work.     The   1948   budget 
asked  $10,000  for  Barre  Falls.    The  com- 
mittee approved  and  Congress  voted  a 
$42,000  appropriation.     The  budget  re- 
quest  for    1949    was    $20,000    for    Barre 
Falls.      The    committee    increased    the 
amount  to  $50,000  which  the  Congress 
voted.    The  1950  budget  requested  $10.- 
000  for  this  project.    The  committee  and 
Congress  voted  $20,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  S2 17.000  made  avail- 
able for  Barre  Falls  over  the  years,  this 
project  lacked  but  $15  000  to  complete 
the  planning  at  the  time  of  the  1955 
floods.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of 
the  committee,  the  dedication  of  Barre 
Falls  would  have  been  delayed  for  at 
least  a  year  or  more. 

The  Barre  Falls  project  will  reduce 
flood  stages  on  the  Ware  and  Chicopee 
Rivers  with  resulting  flood-prevention 
benefits  for  the  communities  of  Barre 
Plains,  Gilbertville.  Ware,  Thorndike, 
Three  Rivers.  North  Wilbraham.  Ludlow! 
Indian  Orchard.  Chicopee  Falls  and 
Chicopee  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,030,000. 

The  BufTumville  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  French  River  in  the  Thames  Basin, 
constructed    at    a    toUl    cost    of    about 
S2,8D0,0C0.    is    nearly    complete.      After 
Hurricane    Diane,     the    French     River 
.spilled   tons  of   water   through   Oxford 
and  Webster,  leaving  behind  devastated 
homes.   wa<^hed   out   bridges   and   dams, 
and  damages  running  Into  the  millions. 
Last  month,  the  Aimy  Engineers  gave 
BufTumville    its     first,    test    during    the 
heavy  spring  rains  ol  early  April.    Both 
the    Little    and     French     Rivers    were 
swollen  from  rain-laden  brooks  on  the 
morning  of  April  7.     At   11  p.  m.  that 
night,    the    gates    at    BufTumville    were 
closed  at  a  time  when  the  Little  and 
Fiench   Rivers  were   rising  rapidly.     In 
a   little  more  than   12  hours,  with  the 
gates  at  BuITumville  closed  and  the  Lit- 
tle   River    blocked    off    completely,    the 
waters  of  the  French  River  had  dropped 
C  inches. 

True,  the  flood  waters  of  the.'=e  rivers 
were  not  as  great  as  those  of  the  1955 
floods,  but  the  BufTumville  Dam  and 
Reservoir  was  able  to  furnish  convincing 
proof  of  Its  great  potential  In  harnessing 
future  floods  along  the  Little  River. 
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A  companion  project,  Hodges  Village 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  French  River, 
downstream  from  BufTumville,  has  been 
budgeted  for  $2,700,000  this  year.  The 
New  England  division  engineer  awarded 
the  con.struction  contract  for  this  proj- 
ect on  March  7. 

The  $2,700,000  budget  request.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  will  insure  com- 
pletion of  this  project  by  the  fall  of 
1959  or  early  1960. 

On  March  14,  the  President  submitted 
revised  budget  estimates  on  the  civil 
works  program.  Two  central  Massa- 
chusetts projects  have  benefited  con- 
siderably from  this  revision  and  there  is 
now  every  expectation  that  they  will  be 
completed  on  schedule. 

The  two  projects  are  the  Worcester  di- 
version tunnel,  designed  to  protect  the 
Webster  Square  section  of  Worcester, 
and  the  East  Brimfield  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. An  additional  $534,000  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the 
Worcester  diversion  project  for  a  total 
appropriation  of  $2,534,000. 

East  Brimfield  was  originally  budgeted 
for  $2,800,000,  which  the  President  on 
March  14  increased  to  $3,800,000.  About 
another  $2  million  will  be  needed  next 
year  to  complete  the  project  by  Novem- 
ber of  1959.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  East  Brimfield  was  awarded 
on  March  28  by  the  New  England  divi- 
sion engineer. 

A  companion  project  to  East  Brimfield 
is  the  Wcstville  E>am  and  Reservoir,  for 
which  there  has  been  budgeted  $141,000 
to  complete  the  preconstruction 
planning.  These  projects,  when  com- 
pleted, are  designed  to  reduce  flood 
stages  in  many  downstream  communities 
along  the  Quinebaug.  including  the  ma- 
jor damage  centers  of  the  1955  floods: 
Southbridge.  Putnam,  and  Norwich. 

Another  project  in  my  district  is  the 
West  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Black- 
stone  Basin,  for  which  there  is  no  budget 
request  for  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
President's  freeze  on  new  construction. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  construction 
funds  for  both  these  projects  in  order  to 
complete  the  needs  of  the  program. 

La^t  year,  the  Congress  made  available 
$;0.000  to  complete  the  preconstruction 
planning  of  West  Hill.  Under  existing 
procedures,  construction  money  would 
have  been  made  available  this  year.  I 
appealed  to  the  President  to  relax  the 
ban  on  new  construction  to  permit  a 
construction  start  on  West  Hill  and  simi- 
lar projects  throughout  the  country. 
Presidential  Assistant  I.  Jack  Martin 
sent  me  the  following  reply: 

On  behalf  ct  the  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  acknowl£CiC;e  your  telegram  of  March  21 
respecting  funds  for  the  West  Hill  flood  con- 
trol project. 

The  President  has  recently  taken  a  number 
of  actions  to  accelerate  construction  of 
planned  and  needed  public  Improvements  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  Federal  program  of  in- 
creasing the  economic  strength  of  tlie  Nation 
at  this  time.  Acceleration  of  civil  construc- 
tion program  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  already  under  way.  The  President  also 
submitted  to  the  Congress  budget  amend- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  provide  for 
Increased  rates  of  progress  on  going  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  With  these  actions,  beginning 


with  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  developing  the  water  resources  of  the 
Nation  at  a  higher  level  than  ever  before  in 
cur  history.  Because  of  this  and  because 
new  construction  starts  would  have  a  negli- 
gible economic  effect  at  this  time,  he  has 
proposed  only  the  acceleration  of  work  undfer 
construction. 

As  you  may  know,  however,  further  study 
is  being  devoted  to  a  number  of  measures 
so  that  administrative  steps  or  additional 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  can  move 
ahead  promptly  should  the  future  economic 
Situation  warrant  such  action. 

With  fullest  respect  I  take  a  different 
view. 

The  potential  dangers  from  floods  In 
my  district  and  area  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  recent  projects,  but  they  are 
still  very  great.  There  must  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  effort  to  provide  the  full- 
fledged  water  control  program  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  our  district  and 
area. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  on  January 
13  last  the  President  saw  fit  to  freeze 
new  starts  for  such  construction.  This 
order  will  have  most  serious  effects 
throughout  the  Nation  and  will  have  a 
vei-y  dangerous  impact  upon  our  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  flood  control 
projects. 

The  effect  of  the  freeze  on  new  con- 
struction would  be  to  stop  some  of  our 
most  vital  flood-control  projects  dead  in 
their  tracks.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  new 
starts  of  projects  that  are  part  of  our 
carefully  planned  authorized  flood  con- 
trol program. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Army  Engineers 
can  present  full  justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $641,000  for  Wcstville  to 
complete  the  planning  and  initiate  con- 
struction of  this  urgently  needed  project 
in  the  Thames  Basin  and  $275,000  to 
initiate  construction  of  the  West  Hill 
project,  so  vital  to  the  Blackstone  Basin. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  these 
funds. 

Frankly,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  Executive  shutdown  on  these  essen- 
tial projects,  pa^icularly  at  a  time  when 
similar  and  far  less  justified  projects  in 
many  foreign  countries  are  currently  be- 
ing financed  most  lavishly.  I  also  dis- 
sent from  the  view  that  the  swift  prose- 
cution of  these  projects  would  have  only 
negligible  economic  effect.  On  the  other 
liand.  I  think  that,  as  to  many  of  the 
communities  involved,  the  projects 
would  be  most  helpful  in  alleviating  un- 
employment end  restoring  prosperity. 

I  have  again  urged  the  President  to 
lift  the  freeze  order,  which  is  blocking 
the  planned  progress  of  these  urgent 
projects. 

The  White  Hou.se  reply  is  naturally 
most  disappointing  and  I  hope  that  it  . 
will  be  relaxed  at  an  early  date.  I  also 
hope  that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
take  effective  action  in  seeing  to  it  that 
there  is  no  undue  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  worthy  projects  as  West  Hill 
and  Wcstville  despite  the  budgetary  re- 
strictions. 

The  White  House  Indicates  that  the 
economic  effects  of  West  Hill  are  negli- 
gible. West  Hill  is  located  in  the  Black- 
stone  Valley,  long  a  center  of  the  textile 
industry    in    Massachusetts    and    Rhode 
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Island.  We  all  know  what  has  happened 
to  the  New  Enpland  textile  Industry  and 
I  shall  not  belabor  the^  point  here,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  economic  pood 
would  be  brought  to  the  Blackstone  Val- 
ley area  with  the  construction  of  West 
Hill. 

However,  we  are  dealing  with  a  more 
far-reachinc;  problem  here:  the  safety 
of  lives  and  property  in  an  area  periodi- 
cally ravaged  by  floods.  AccordinB  to 
the  Army  Engineers,  if  West  Hill  had 
been  in  operation,  there  could  have  been 
avoided  approximately  $12,215,000  in 
damages  in  the  Blackstone  Basin.  Had 
Westville  been  in  operation.  $5,500,030 
in  damar^es  could  have  been  averted  in 
the  Thames  Basin,  the  Engineers  esti- 
mate, durint,'  the  1955  floods. 

It  is  apparent  that  West  Hill  and  We.st- 
ville  are  urgently  needrd  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  carefully  consider  the 
vital  importance  of  these  projects  as  a 
protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
residents  of  the  Blackstone  and  Thames 
Basins. 

Let  me  again  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  my  district, 
State,  and  area  and  my  own  for  the 
prompt  effective  action  the  House  and 
Senate  have  taken  to  solve  our  flood  con- 
trol problems. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY.  NAVY 
NURSE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May 
13,  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

This  corps  of  dedicated  women  has 
had  a  long  and  honorable  history  even 
before  it  was  officially  organized  and 
have  continued  in  their  fine  tradition  of 
service. 

Although  their  activities  find  them 
throughout  the  world,  those  of  U5  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  has  occasion  to 
meet  them  at  the  Bethcsda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  Members  who  have  been  patients 
at  the  hospital  have  found,  as  have  I, 
that  these  angels  of  mercy  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  recover^'  of  all  of  us.  We  have  all 
known  the  Hafemeisters,  Seaburys,  Grif- 
fiths, VonSteins,  and  Mackays.  Oh,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  name  the 
roster  of  the  Nurse  Corps  and  those  at- 
tached to  the  Medical  Service  Corps, 
like  Steele,  and  many  others.  And  each 
one  could  be  singled  out  for  services  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  those  that 
we  know  here  are  a  .symbol  of  the  excel- 
lent service  rendered  to  the  men  of  the 
fleet,  wherever  they  may  be. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  a  salute  to  them  in  a  resound- 
ing -well  done'  for  the  achievements  of'^ 
the  past  50  years. 

The  corps  now  enters  a  new  half 
century  of  service  under  a  new  skipper. 
Capt.  W.  Leona  Jackson  of  Union, 
Ohio,  retired  as  Chief  Nurse  just  2  weeks 
aero.  Capt.  Ruth  A.  Houghton  of  An- 
dover,  Ma.ss.,  is  now  in  charge. 


All  Ohioans  are  proud  of  Captain 
Jackson's  splendid  record  in  the  service. 
We  wish  f(M-  her  a  long  and  stimulating 
life,  for,  although  she  is  officially  retired, 
her  interests  will  keep  her  active  and 
occupied. 

To  Captain  Houghton  we  extend  our 
heartiest  wishes  for  a  successful  tour  of 
duty  in  this  very  responsible  position. 

She  will  caiTy  on  a  tradition  that  had 
its  beginnings  in  1811— 9  yeai's  before  the 
birth  of  Florence  Nightingale— and  a 
young  Na\y  surgeon  was  recommending 
that  nur.sfs  be  included  among  the  ix'r- 
^onnel  of  Navy  ho.spitals.  This  surgeon. 
Dr.  William  Paul  Crillon  Barton,  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  put  down  on  pajjer  "such 
idea.s  as  he  entertained  respectin'T  the 
proper  and  systematic  mode  of  conduct- 
iuK  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the 
sick." 

Such  Ideas  as  he  entertained  in  a 
world  where  compassionate  and  scien- 
tific care  of  the  sick  had  not  yet  entered 
heavily  into  man's  social  con.sciousncss 
were  remarkably  farsighted.  Regarding 
the  part  nurses  were  to  play  he  was  fair- 
ly explicit: 

The  nurses  whose  number  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  the  hospital  and 
tlie  number  of  patients,  should  be  women  of 
Inimane  disposition  and  tender  manners; 
active  and  healthy.  They  should  be  neat 
and  cleanly  In  their  persons;  and  without 
vices  of  any  description.  They  should  reside 
In  small  convenient  apartments  adjoining 
the  wards  they  belong  to.  They  are  to  at- 
tend with  lldellty  and  care  upon  all  the  sick 
conunltted  to  their  charge. 

It  was  almo'^t   100  years  later— May 
13,    1908— before    Dr.    Barton's    recom- 
mendations on  inclusion  of  nurses  bore 
fruit;   for   that   intervening   period,   the 
ships'  surgeons  who  cared  for  the  men 
of  the  fleet  were  still  to  carry  on  without 
trained  nurses.     Tlie  colorful  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy 
contain  many   testimonials  to   the  sur- 
geons'     courage      and     resourcefulness. 
Their  only  assistants  were  members  of 
the  crew  assigned  to  them.    Tliese  sur- 
geons, charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  felt  the  need  for  trained 
workers.    A.s  the  science  of  medicine  and 
general  concern  for  the  humane  social 
order  developed,   medical  care  for  the 
Armed  Forces  grew  in  importance,  both 
to  those  who.se  interests  were  in  an  ef- 
ficient    military    organization    and     to 
tho.se  who  held  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
our  fighting  men  to  be  a  vital  obhgation. 
It  was  in  accord  with  this  trend  that 
a  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgei-y  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1842. 
and  in  1898  the  hospital  corps  was  au- 
thorized, raising  the  status  of  the  "bay- 
men"— rcfeiring  to  the  men  in  attend- 
ance    in     the    ship's     sickbay— to     an 
organized     group     of     corpsmen,     with 
specified  qualifications  and  duties. 

Meanwhile,  the  development  of  nurs- 
ing, first  as  a  vocation  and  art,  and  later 
as  a  science  as  well,  had  proceeded 
steadily  in  all  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  What  had  begun  as  the  merci- 
ful ministration  of  untrained  women, 
many  from  religious  orders,  had  grown 
into  a  young,  but  uniquely  endowed  pro- 
fession. This  profe.ssion  brought  edu- 
cation and  training  to  the  inherent  arts 


and  .sen.«;itivities  that  made  women  so 
IJeculiarly  adapted  to  caring  for  the  suf- 
fering By  the  close  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  work  of  these  pioneer  nurses 
had  sained  recognition,  not  only  from 
the  medical  profession  but  al.'^o  from  the 
general  public.  Women  nurses  bet:an 
to  be  considered  as  indispensable  in  the 
conduct  of  all  ho.'^pltals  of  repute. 

It  wa-s  natural  that  the  medical  offi- 
cers and  others  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Navy  should  begin  to  seek 
the  aid  of  this  new  profession.  The 
first  trained  nurres  in  the  Navy,  though 
not  an  cfBcial  unit,  were  a  group  of 
women  employed  at  the  naval  hospital. 
Norfolk.  Va.,  in  1898.  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  This  group  was  neither  enrolled 
nor  enlisted,  nor  were  they  sure  of  being 
paid.  A  verba!  agreement  was  made 
that  they  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
traveling  expenses  and  receive  moderate 
pay  if  means  could  be  found  for  such. 
Later,  they  were  paid  from  a  fund  not 
appropriated  by  Congross.  They  served 
50  days. 

At  various  other  times,  on  recom- 
mendation of  its  medical  officers,  the 
Navy  employed  trained  nurses  on  a  con- 
tract ba.sis  to  meet  needa  lu  certain 
naval  facilities. 

Upon  establishment  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
as  an  integral  unit  of  the  Navy  in  1908, 
nurses  were  assigned  to  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal School  Hospital.  Washington,  D,  C. 
The  group  consisted  of  a  superintendent, 
a  chief  nurse,  and  18  nurses.  As  the 
Navy  did  not  provide  quarters  for  these 
nurses,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  rent 
a  house  and  open  their  own  mess. 

Early  in  1909.  nurses  were  sent  to  the 
naval  ho.spitals  in  Annapolis,  Md  ,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Soon  they  were  receiv- 
ing orders  for  duty  at  Mare  Island.  Cahf., 
and  other  naval  hospitals.  In  1910,  the 
Navy  sent  its  first  nui.ses  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  soon  after  to  Guam. 
Honolulu.  Yokohama.  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Haiti,  and  Guantananio  Bay 
Cuba. 

As  the  only  women  of  the  Navy,  tlie 
nurses  were  a  unique  group.  Congres- 
sional order  designated  them  neither  as 
officers  nor  enlisted  men,  but  they  had 
a  military  as  distinguished  from  civilian 
status.  On  .several  occasions  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  offi- 
cially recognized  them  as  members  of  the 
naval  service,  and  amenable  to  naval 
discipline. 

With  the  First  World  War  came  the 
first  great  challenge  to  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  By  now.  the  nursinc  profession 
had  developed  into  a  .self-sufficient,  or- 
ganized unit.  Women  had  entered  into  a 
new  era  of  recognition  and  were  partici- 
pating in  many  activities  and  occupa- 
tions from  which  the  prejudices  of  an 
earlier  day  had  barred  them.  Schools  of 
nursing  had  been  elevated  to  high 
standards,  and  the  training  of  nurses 
was  a  well-ordered  educational  process. 
It  was  well  for  the  Nation  that  this  body 
of  trained  nurses  was  ready  to  assist  In 
caring  for  the  wounded  and  ill  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces.  The  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza which  swept  the  civilian  popula- 
tion as  well  as  the  military  cstablish- 
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ments  added  to  the  urgency  of  nursing 
needs. 

During  the  First  World  War.  the  pro- 
fessional nurses  of  the  United  States 
e^tablLsJied  their  worth  for  all  time,  and 
their  sacrifices,  their  courage,  their  de- 
votion to  duty,  as  well  as  their  achieve- 
ments, earned  thern  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  fighting  men  and  their  country- 
men. 

Na\T  nurses  .shared  creditably  in  this 
coming  of  are.  and  their  record  during 
that  war  is  an  enviable  one.  They  were 
assigned  to  hospitals  In  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  coast  of  France. 
On  loan  to  Army  medical  facilities,  .some 
Navy  nurses  served  with  field  units  in 
F'rancc.  Four  Navy  nurses  were  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  outstanding  service, 
tliroe  of  the  awaids  beint;  made  post- 
humou&ly ;  two  other  nurses  received  the 
Army  citation  for  special,  mentoiicus. 
and  conspicuous  strvice." 

After  the  war.  the  Nurse  Corps  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  militai-y  and  profes- 
sional standing.  Time  brought  enrich- 
ment of  tradition  luid  acceptance  of  the 
nurses  within  the  naval  order. 

In  January  1945.  a  destroyer,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Uiybec.  was  named  after  Lenah 
S.  Hlgbee,  the  second  Superintendent  of 
the  Nurse  Corps,  and  one  of  the  four 
women  of  the  Navy  who  received  the 
Navy  Cross.  This  was  Uie  first  Ume  in 
the  history  of  the  naval  service  that  a 
fighting  sliip  was  named  after  a  woman 
in  the  service. 

The  opportunities  for  travel  and  serv- 
ice In  the  farflung  stations  attracted 
many  young  women  of  spirit  and  imagi- 
nation to  the  Navy.  Wherever  tlie 
American  Fleet  sailed  Navy  nurses  fol- 
lowed, caring  for  tlic  men  and  aiding  in 
public  health  programs  in  remote  sta- 
tions. The  record  is  filled  with  varied 
and  rich  experiences,  from  Uie  teaching 
of  native  girls  in  primitive  Pacific  isles 
to  a.ssisting  with  najor  surgical  opera- 
tions at  sen,  aboard  the  white  hospital 
ships. 

Along  with  these  colorful  accounts, 
the  log  shows  the  steady  progress  of  the 
corps  through  the  years.  Soon  after 
World  War  I,  the  Nation  began  a  pro- 
gram of  disarmament.  With  abandon, 
the  United  States  Na^T,  along  with  other 
services,  w  as  stripped  of  power  and  ships 
and  men.  The  Nurje  Corps  was  reduced 
m  numbers  until  in  1935.  imder  the 
Economy  Act,  its  membership  dwindled 
to  332. 

Some  months  bofore  the  Japanese 
struck,  American  dependents  of  service- 
men, along  with  other  women  nationals. 
were  evacuated  from  most  of  the  Pacific 
i.slands.  but  Navy  nurses  stayed  on  at 
their  stations  to  care  for  the  men  of  the 
service.  When  the  attack  came.  Navy 
nurses  were  on  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Kaneohe  Bay.  the  Philippines.  Guam, 
and  aboard  the  U.  K.  S.  Solace. 

Five  nurses  were  captured  at  Guam 
but  were  repatriated  after  being  in- 
terned in  Japan  for  6  months.  One  of 
these  nurses  returned  to  Guam  in  1944, 
the  first  Navy  nurst;  to  set  foot  on  that 
island  again  after  it  was  reUken  from 
the  Japanese. 

Eleven  Navy  nurses,  taken  at  Canacao 
In  the  Philippines,  were  freed  in  Febru- 
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ary  1945  at  Los  Banos.  near  Manila,  25 
miles  inside  enemy  hnes.  after  37  months 
of  imprisonment  by  the  Japanese.  In 
March  1945  the  nurses  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  by  naval  air  transport.  All 
during  the  imprisonment  these  coura- 
geous women  car<-d  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  internment  camp  work- 
ing under  tremendous  difficulties.  All 
were  awarded,  in  September  1945,  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  by  the  Army  for 
meritorious  service  in  the  Philippines,  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second  Bronze  Star 
Medal  by  the  Navj',  and  the  Army's  Dis- 
tinguished Unit  Badge. 

One  Ni;vy  nurse,  part  of  a  Navy  oper- 
ating unit  serving  with  the  Army  on 
Bataan,  escaped  from  Corregidor  in  a 
submarine  to  Australia  and  in  July  1942 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This 
nurse  was  the  firet  person  in  the  entire 
naval  service  to  receive  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  an  honor  designated  by  Congress 
for  out.standing  devotion  to  duty.  This 
nurse  also  wears  the  Army's  Distin- 
guished Unit  Badge. 

All  through  the  war.  thousands  of  Re- 
serve nurses  served  beside  the  members 
of  the  Regular  Corps  all  over  the  world. 
On  July  31.  1945.  a  fortnight  before  the 
surrender  of  Japan,  the  grand  total  of 
nurses  was  11,021;  1.793  of  whom  were  in 
the  Regular  Corps  and  9,222  in  the  Re- 
serve. 

In  spite  of  acute  shortages  throughout 
the  country,  the  Navy  was  still  able  to 
hold  its  standards  and  enroll  nurses  of 
fine  qualifications  and  experience.  In 
the  Nurse  Corps  they  have  found  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  all  their  spe- 
cial abihties  and  skills.  Thousands  of 
young  men  of  the  Navy  had  to  be  trained 
during  the  war  to  be  hospital  corpsmen. 
The  majority  of  these  hospital  appren- 
tices and  pharmacists'  mates  had  never 
been  inside  a  hospital  before  their  enlist- 
ment. Their  teaching  and  supervision 
were  important  duties  of  the  Navy 
nurses,  many  of  whom  were  experienced 
instructors.  Their  contribution  to  this 
work  was  invaluable.  Navy  nurses  were 
proud  of  the  record  of  the.se  men  who 
tended  our  naval  and  marine  casualties 
aboard  fighting  ships  and  on  invasion 
beaches. 

Navy  scJiools  for  teaching  native 
nurses  on  Samoa  and  Guam  have 
through  the  years  been  performing  a  real 
service.  After  Guam  fell  to  the  Japanese 
in  1941,  native  girls  trained  by  Navy 
nurses  supplied  the  only  skilled  care  to 
their  people  during  the  occupation.  The 
school  was  reopened  a  few  months  after 
our  forces  retook  the  island  from  the 
Japanese  in  1944.  These  native  nurses 
have  splendid  Influence  among  their 
people  and  do  much  to  improve  health 
conditions  on  the  island. 

The  school  for  native  nurses  on  Ameri- 
can Samoa  also  has  a  proud  record.  The 
work  of  this  school  was  not  interrupted 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  war.  The  native 
girls  make  good  nurses,  are  highly  re- 
spected by  the  people  of  the  villages,  and 
by  the  time  the  girls  are  through  they 
are  quite  conscious  of  their  influence  for 
better  public  health  on  the  island. 

The  schools  on  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Haiti  were  maintained  for  some  years  by 
the  Navy,    but  gradually    these  schools 


were  turned  over  to  the  governments  of 
those  islands  as  Navy  facilities  there  were 
reorj'anized. 

Late  in  IS 43,  two  Navy  nurses  were 
sent  to  Brazil,  at  th«  request  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  to  establish  and  tram 
a  Nurse  Corps  for  that  countn-'s  Air 
Corps.  In  spite  of  great  handicaps  of 
language  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  women  of  Brazil  to  eater  nursing 
or  other  occupations,  these  two  nurses 
made  progress.  The  school  opened  Sep- 
tember 11.  1944,  and  the  first  class  com- 
pleted the  8-weelc  course  in  November. 
Classes  were  held  in  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's airfield  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  espe- 
cially set  aside  for  the  flight  nurses. 
Because  of  large  jungle  areas  and  moun- 
tainous terrain,  transport  of  sick  and  in- 
jured by  plane  f»-om  these  areas  is  an  im- 
portant health  advancement  in  Brazil. 
To  the  nurses  there,  learning  the  art  of 
caring  for  the  sick  while  traveling  by 
plane,  comes  the  satisfaction  of  pioneers 
malting  history  for  their  country. 

At  home,  the  first  class  of  24  flying 
Navy  nurses  completed  flight  indoctrina- 
tion January  22. 1945.  They  immediately 
started  active  flying  service  on  24  flying 
teams,  consisting  of  a  nurse  and  a  phar- 
macist s  mate.  After  some  transconti- 
nental trips  with  wounded,  the  teams 
went  to  the  Pacific  to  serve  in  the  Naval 
Air  Evacuation  Service,  the  first  arriving 
in  Guam  in  early  February  1945.  They 
worked  tirelessly  during  the  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa  campaigns  flying  out  the 
wounded.  Within  30  days,  approxi- 
mately 4.500  injured  men  were  flown  out 
of  Okinawa  alone. 

Another  of  the  many  new  and  re- 
warding responsibilities  of  our  Navy 
nurses  in  World  War  n  was  the  train- 
ing of  young  women  reservists — 
Waves — for  the  Hospital  Corps.  These 
trained  young  women  replaced  corps- 
men  in  their  many  duties  in  hospitals  in 
this  coimtry  and  Hawaii,  lelieving  those 
men  for  duty  in  forward  areas.  For 
Waves,  schools  were  established  at  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  and  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital.  Great  Lakes,  111.,  with 
Navy  nui-se  instructors. 

Also  at  home,  the  successful  e-^tab- 
lishment  of  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  in 
naval  hospitals  won  recognition  and 
support  from  foremost  educational  and 
nursing  institutions. 

With  the  great  expansion  and  multi- 
plication of  duties  of  tiie  nurses  of  the 
Navy  new  recognition  came  to  t'ne 
corps.  On  July  3,  1942,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress granted  nurses  permanent  rela- 
tive rank  of  commissioned  officers. 
Corresponding  base  pay  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  allowances  were  legislated 
December  22,  1942.  Tiie  bill  granting 
permanent  commissioned  rank  with 
commensurate  pay  and  allowances  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  April  16, 
1947.  With  the  great  expansion  of  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  nurses,  actual  ranK 
was  only  a  just  recognition  and  protec- 
tion. It  defined  tlie  position  of  the 
nurses  within  the  Navy  organization. 

Immediately  following  the  violation  of 
the  38th  parellel  by  North  Korean 
forces.  Reserve  nurses  who  had  served 
during   World  V.'ar  II  were  ordered   to 
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report  for  active  military  service  to  care 
for  casualties.  This  was  the  first  in- 
voluntary recall  experienced. 

During  this  critical  time.  Navy  nurses 
have  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
aboard  three  hospital  ships  anchored  in 
Korean  waters,  aboard  planes  evacuat- 
ing sick  and  injured  from  forward  areas, 
aboard  Navy  and  MSTS  transport  ves- 
sels and  at  some  150  other  medical  de- 
partment activities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Three  nurses  have  been  awarded  Bronze 
Stars  and  six  have  received  letters  of 
commendation  with  ribbon  for  merito- 
rious service.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  corps  a  Navy  nurse  who 
was  an  amputee  and  retired,  returned 
to  assist  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
others. 

Navy  nuBses  provide  professional  nurs- 
ing service  and  supervise  and  teach  Hos- 
pital Corps  personnel  who  in  turn  pro- 
vide nursing  service.  Hospital  corpsmen 
receive  a  basic  training  program  in  nurs- 
ing and  related  sciences  in  Hospital 
Corps  schools.  They  are  then  assigned 
to  hospitals  where  they  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Nur.se  Corps  officers  and 
continue  their  preparation  so  that  they 
are  ultimately  prepared  for  duty  aboard 
ship  or  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Fol*ces. 

The  Nurse  Corps  has  some  2,100  nurses 
on  active  duty,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Regular  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents. These  nurses  are  serving  in  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries,  dispensaries,  and  Hos- 
pital Corps  schools  within  the  United 
States:  overseas  they  are  assigned  to  ac- 
tivities in  Alaska.  British  West  Indies. 
Cuba.  Hawaii.  Italy.  Japan.  England, 
France.  Marianas  Islands.  Newfound- 
land, Philippine  Islands,  Spain,  and  For- 
mosa. At  sea  they  are  serving  aboard 
naval  transports  and  ships  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service.  A  small 
number  of  qualified  flight  nurses  are  as- 
signed to  air  evacuation  with  both  Navy 
and  Air  Force  activities.  A  few  are  as- 
signed to  Offices  of  Naval  Officer  Pro- 
curement to  process  applicants  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  corps. 

On  May  13.  1958.  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
celebrates  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  and  looks  back  with  Justifiable 
pride  over  a  period  of  five  decades  of 
accomplishment.  More  Important,  it 
looks  forward  to  ever  greater  perform- 
ance within  the  framework  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Department  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  proud  of  this 
Navy  Nur.se  Corps,  and  we  join  with  them 
in  the  celebration  of  their  50th  aimi- 
versary. 

We  wish  for  Captain  Houghton  a  most 
successful  administration  and  to  all  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  a  continuation  of 
their  glorious  record. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchenckI. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cap- 
tain Jackson  is  a  very  illustrious  and 
valiant  member  of  the  Third  District  of 
Ohio.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  great 
record  of  achievement  that  she  has 
made,  and  of  her  great  service  to  our 
United  States  Navy. 


I  should  like  to  associate  myself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  very  fine  tribute  paid 
to  all  of  these  members  of  this  great 
Nurse  Corps  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McGregor  I. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  fiom  Ohio  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow  I  for  callint;  to  our  attention  on  this 
particular  day  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered by  this  great  organization.  As  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
knows.  I.  too.  have  been  in  the  Naval 
Hospital  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  services 
thaL  this  great  unit  has  given  not  only 
to  me.  but  to  the  people  of  the  count rv. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  bringim,'  this  anniversary  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  to  our  attention.  It 
is  a  fine  corps  of  high  standards,  and 
the  gentleman  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice to  the  House  in  bringing  it  to  our 
attention  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  who  has  done  so 
much  for  all  of  the  armed  services  and 
for  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  the  gentleman 
is  paying  this  very  much  deserved  trib- 
ute to  this  wonderful  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
I  know  of  the  lives  they  have  saved  and 
of  their  self-sacrifice.  I  am  overjoyed 
and  wish  I  could  say  even  more. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 


HONORING  WINNERS  OP  HANDI- 
CAPPED ESSAY  AND  POSTER  CON- 
TEST AT  PATERSON,  N.  J, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  CanfieldJ  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
luncheon  in  Paterson.  N.  J,,  at  which 
time  the  Paterson  Physically  Handi- 
capped Committee  honored  the  winners 
of  the  handicapped  essay  and  poster 
contest.  I  am  reminded,  as  I  was  at  the 
time  of  the  luncheon,  of  the  significant 
elements  of  personal  and  community  en- 
deavor which  were  so  apparent.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives some  of  the  thoughts  that  I  have 
in  retrospect. 

Six  senior  high-school  students  were 
the  honored  winners.  The  e.ssay  win- 
ners were:  First  prize.  Mary  Koss.  St. 
Mary's  High  School;  second  prize.  Jane 
Earl.  Butler  High  School;  and  third 
prize,    Caroline    riiedhoff.    St.     Mary's 


High  School.  Top  award  poster  winners 
were:  First  prize.  Jane  McCormack. 
Hawthorne  High  School;  second  prize, 
Barbara  Morrison.  Wayne  High  School; 
and  third  prize.  Donald  H.  Acheson,  Fair 
Lawn  High  School. 

Dr.  Karl  Platzer,  manager  of  the  Pat- 
erson office  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Elm- 
ployment  Service,  and  members  of  his 
office  staff  joined  officials  in  the  field  of 
labor  and  management  to  acknowledge 
publicly  the  efforts  of  the  essay  and 
poster  winncr.s.  Judges  of  the  conte.st 
were  Elwood  C.  Bengert,  Miss  Elsie  Reif- 
fen.  Dr.  William  Fisher  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Bernard  Siegel  of  Mont- 
clair  State  College,  and  John  L.  Botte, 
instructor  of  English  at  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity. 

Significant  progre.ss  has  been  made  by 
the  Paterson  office  in  helping  di.sabled 
workers  to  compete  more  favorably  for 
jobs  with  the  nondisabled.  From  Janu- 
ary through  December  1957.  the  office 
has  placed  375  handicapped  persons,  a 
State  record.  In  1958.  through  the  end 
of  March.  78  have  been  placed  in  useful 
occupations. 

An  incident  which  took  place  In  Janu- 
ary 1958  tell.s  better  than  any  comments 
of  mine  the  efficiency  and  understandmg 
with  which  the  local  Paterson  office  has 
approached  the  performance  of  its  daily 
tasks.  After  closing  hours  on  January 
7.  an  employer  visited  the  office  and 
spoke  with  members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  relating  to  the  hiring  of  a  handi- 
capped man.  At  approximately  8:  45. 
the  following  moniing,  the  selective 
placement  coun.selor  was  Informed  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  an  opening  at 
a  nearby  silk-weaving  company  for  a 
handicapped  individual.  The  counselor 
immediately  called  the  employer  to  ob- 
tain confirmation  and  a  statement  of  the 
job  content. 

During  this  telephone  conversation  a 
severely  handicapped  applicant  walked 
into  the  employment  office.  He  was  32 
years  of  age.  paralyzed  on  his  right  side 
from  early  childhood.  He  walked  with 
a  pronounced  limp  and  had  about  20 
percent  use  of  his  right  arm  and  hand. 
He  spoke  with  a  pronounced  stutter  and 
slur.  He  had  had  2  years  of  high 
school  to  his  credit  and  formerly  held 
a  hotel  porter  Job  In  a  large  city  in 
another  State.  This  chap  had  been 
without  income  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  only  through  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  Salvation 
Army  was  he  fed  and  clothed. 

The  employment  counselor,  recogniz- 
ing the  handicapped  applicant,  and 
knowing  his  background,  needs,  and 
abilities,  described  him  on  the  telephone 
to  the  employer.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
employer  arrived  at  the  local  employ-  ' 
ment  office,  interviewed,  tested,  and 
hired  this  worthy  handicapped  fellow. 
All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  Pater- 
son office  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  efficiency  and  perception  which  ac- 
companied the  happy  solution  of  this 
particular  case  is  only  one  of  the  many, 
many  services  daily  performed  In  Pater- 
son. and  other  local  employment  and 
rehabilitation  offices. 
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From  an  economic  standpoint,  we 
have  gained  Immeasurably  by  trans- 
forming nonproductive,  dependent  tax 
consumers  into  productive,  self-suf- 
ficient taxpayers.  Prom  a  social  view- 
point, important  human  and  social 
values,  benefiting  the  individual,  his 
family  and  the  community,  have  been 
promoted. 

The  end  of  1957  saw  steady  progress 
in  the  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  I  am  told  the  number  of 
Job  placements  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons  by  public  employment 
services  surpassed  the  300,000  made  in 
1956. 

The  most  encouraging  a.spect  of  this 
picture  is  the  fact  that  every  year  in- 
dustry successfully  absorbs  more  se- 
verely disabled  persons  than  the  pre- 
vious years.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
greatly  Incrca.sed  emphasis  placed  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  since  1954. 

Community  projects,  such  as  the  es- 
say and  poster  contest,  are  valuable 
sources  for  making  the  community  more 
aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived— 
both  social  and  economic— from  gh-ing 
more  handicapped  persons  a  chance  at 
gainful  occupations. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
handicapped  constitute  a  deep  reser\'oir 
of  skills,  talents,  and  energies.  We  do 
ourselves  a  disservice  by  any  reluctance 
to  employ  those  with  the  will  to  do. 

Although  it  was  my  privilege  at  the 
time  of  the  luncheon  to  congratulate 
personally  the  winners  of  the  Paterson 
essay  and  poster  contest,  and  the  com- 
mittee sponsoring  the  contest.  I  again 
offer  my  hearty  congratulations.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  In  the  Paterson 
area  these  dedicated  efforts  will  con- 
tinue to  result  In  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped  on  the  basis  of  their 
abilities. 
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A  COMPROMISE  COTTON  PR03RAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1  Is  rec- 
ognleed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  to  talk  about 
cotton,  one  of  the  basic  and  more  Im- 
portant commodities,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  world's  most  versatile  and  most 
widely  used  fiber.  The  production,  dis- 
tribution, processing,  and  merchandising 
of  cotton  directly  affects  the  lives  of 
more  people,  and  influences  the  economy 
of  more  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  product  of 
this  land  of  ours. 

More  than  7  million  Americans  are 
employed  in  producing,  manufacturing 
and  delivering  cotton  to  the  consumer. 
Cotton  has  supported  a  large  part  of  our 
economy  for  two  centuries.  Its  export 
maintained  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
United  SUtes  before  the  whole  world  for 
a  hundred  years. 

Never,  during  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  can  I  re- 
member when  there  was  more  misunder- 
standing about  the  problems  confront- 
ing those  who  depend  upon  cotton,  as 
there  is  today.  Cotton  has  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  no  other  crop  or 


commodity,  being  affected  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  influences. 

Because  they  know  of  my  interest  In 
this  problem,  there  is  hardly  a  day  that 
some  Members  of  tiiis  body,  both  from 
areas  of  production  and  from  the  Indus- 
trial areas  wherein  are  located  the  mills 
which  process  this  fiber,  do  not  ask  me 
how  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
progrest^ing  in  the  writing  of  a  cotton 
bill.  Almost  every  day  I  receive  letters 
inquiring  as  to  this  progress,  or  suggest- 
ing plans  which  might  be  helpful  in 
solving  this  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  I 
believe  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
developing    legislation    which     will     be 
helpful  to  not  only  the  producers  but 
to  the  processors  and  the  constimers  of 
cotton.     On    yesterday    afternoon    the 
Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture,    of    which    my 
neighbor  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
E.  C.  (Took)   Gathings,  of  Arkansas,  is 
chairman,  approved  and  reported  to  the 
full  committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  included  in  the  overall  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  committee  print  of  a  proposed 
cotton  program  for  1959  and  succeed- 
ing years. 

Cotton  is  an  important  crop  in  Mis- 
souri, and  it  might  be  surprising  to  some 
to  learn  that  in  at  least  7  years  out  of 
10,  cotton  is  the  largest  cash  crop  in 
Missouri,  although  more  than  99  per- 
cent of  Missouri's  production  is  grown 
In  7  of  the  11  counties  that  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District.  While  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  Missouri,  in  the 
absence  of  controls,  is  usually  around 
400,000  to  450,000  bales,  last  year,  due  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  includ- 
ing rains  and  floods  that  set  new  rec- 
ords, and  the  Soil  Bank,  this  area 
produced  only  slightly  more  than  179,000 
bales.  The  previous  year,  1956,  with  one 
of  the  highest  yields  in  history,  and  the 
largest  yield  of  any  State  outside  of  the 
Irrigated  areas  of  the  Par  West.  Missouri 
produced  approximately  448,000  bales. 

Unless  this  Congress  takes  some  ac- 
tion, the  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation 
face  a  20  percent  reduction  in  acreage 
in   1959.     This  means  that  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  produce  suf- 
ficient cotton  to  meet  the  domestic  and 
export  demands,   which   are  conserva- 
tively estimated,  both  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cotton  trade  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of   13  million 
bales.    Last  year,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced less  than  11  million  bales,  and  the 
year  before  shghtly  more  than  13  mil- 
lion.    This  year,  with  a  very  large  acre- 
age   in    the    Soil    Bank,    and    with    the 
unfavorable  planting  season  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  It  is  doubtful  if  the  total 
production    in    the   United   States   will 
exceed  10  million  bales.     If  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  remain  in  ef- 
fect, which  would  permit  the  planting 
of   only   slightly  more   than   14   milhon 
acres  in  1959.  and  unless  Congress  takes 
some  effective  affirmative  and  positive 
action  during  this  session,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  total  produc- 


tion in  the  United  States  in  1959  \i-iU  not 
exceed  10  to  11  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ■Rill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Arkansas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Cot- 
ton Subcommittee,  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly on  this  problem. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on 
a  job  well  done  in  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  farmers  of  America.  He  has 
worked  zealously  all  along  the  line  for 
the  past  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  espousal 
of  measures  beneficial  to  American  ag- 
riculture. It  has  been  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure on  my  part  to  serve  with  him  on 
that  committee.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Soybeans,  which  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  major  commodity  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  his  able  counsel  and  en- 
ergetic assistance  in  our  recent  work  in 
coming  out  with  a  new  cotton  program 
for  1959.  1960  and  1961  that  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  in  a  very 
few  days.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man wholeheartedly  for  his  splendid 
work.  In  my  service  here  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  district  that  adjoins  his 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  known  a 
Member  to  be  more  diligent  and  ef- 
fective in  representing  his  people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  compliment. 

Everyone,  including  the  experts  in  the 
EJepartment  of  Agriculture,  agree  that 
an  acreage  allotment  of  only  14,200.000 
acres  in  1959  would  lead  to  a  disastrous 
situation,  practically  the  destruction  of 
the  cotton  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
With  such  a  shortage  of  cotton  as  would 
result  from  such  a  drastic  reduction  in 
acres,  we  would  not  only  be  encouraging 
but  would  actually  be  forcing  the  mills 
of  this  Nation  to  further  increase  the 
use  of  S3mthetics.    Also  we  would  be  in- 
viting—yes, even   forcing— greater   ex- 
pansion of  cotton  production  in  other 
countries.     The  United  States  long  ago 
lost  Its  historic  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket, and  the  record  shows  that  every 
time  production  Is  reduced  in  the  United 
States  it  Is  increased  in  other  areas  of 
the  world.    Prom  experience,  bitter  and 
costly  experience,  we  have  learned  that 
once  market's  are  lost,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  they  are  most  difficult  to  regain. 
No  one  realizes  more  than  I  do  that  to 
regain  and  hold  these  markets,  cotton 
must  be  competitive,  not  only  in  qual- 
ity— and  ours  is  the  best — but  in  price, 
which  it  can  be  with  a  minimum  amount 
of    assistance    from    this    Government, 
which  must  assume  at  least  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  condition  in  which 
the  cotton  industry  finds  itself  at  this 
time.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
surpluses   which  were   built   up   over   a 
period  of  years,  but  these  surpluses  now 
have   been   greatly   reduced   through   a 
realistic  export  program. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  friends,  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  surplus  which 
caused  so  much  of  our  trouble  and  which 
brought  about  much  of  the  criticism  and 
opposition  to  continuation  of  a  cotton 
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support  program,  was  due  directly  to  ac- 
tions of  our  Government,  which  at  the 
time  were  not  only  justified,  but  accepted 
as  the  only  course  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  In  1950.  the 
year  that  the  Korean  war  began,  we  were 
operating  under  quotas,  and  on  top  of 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
produced  a  small  cotton  crop,  less  than 
10  million  bales.  In  1951.  because  of  the 
war.  and  with  a  small  backlog  of  cotton, 
next  to  steel  the  most  stratesic  war  ma- 
terial, the  Government  called  on  the 
farmers  of  America  to  produce  as  much 
cotton  as  possible — in  fact,  the  goal  was 
set  at  16  million  bales,  but  the  produc- 
tion amounted  to  only  15  million  bales. 
The  following  year  in  1952.  there  were 
still  no  quotas  and  again  the  Govern- 
ment pleaded  with  farmers  to  produce  IG 
million  bales,  but  a^ain  the  production 
fell  short,  being  14.861.108  bales.  In 
1953.  there  were  still  no  quotas  and 
farmers  produced  in  excess  of  16  million 
bales. 

If  there  had  been  no  embargoes,  if 
there  had  been  no  allocation  of  sales  of 
cotton,  the  cotton  farmers  of  America 
could  have  been  selling  some  of  this  .sur- 
plus. Yes.  they  could  have  sold  some  of 
it  for  the  world  price  wiiich  was  close  to 
and  above  $1  a  pound  during  a  part  of 
that  war  period.  But  cotton  was  a  stra- 
tegic material,  it  was  needed  at  home  if 
hostilities  continued.  Let  us  not  forget 
these  things  when  we  tallc  about  the 
farmers  contributing  to  surplus.  Let  us" 
remember  that  if  there  had  not  been  con- 
trols on  sales  abroad  he  could  have  sold 
a  part  of  this  crop  for  more  than  twice 
what  he  was  permitted  to  receive  in  the 
domestic  market  when  there  was  an  em- 
bargo on  exports.  Yes,  I  maintain  tliat 
the  Government,  and  this  Congre.'-s  still 
have  an  obligation  to  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer,  since  this  Government  has 
played  an  important  part  not  only  in 
causing  him  to  lose  his  foreign  markets, 
but  also  in  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
cotton  production  in  many  lands 
throughout  the  world,  through  the  ad- 
vancement of  funds  in  the  nature  of  both 
gifts,  loans,  and  technical  assistance. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  help  the  cotton  industiy  of  the  United 
States?  Again,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  misunderstanding  about  the  various 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  and 
which  have  been  discu.^sed  bj  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  two  proposals  v.hich  have  been 
given  the  greatest  publicity  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  which  liave  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  Cotton  Subcommittee  are 
the  plans  known  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
Dallas  plan,  and  the  so-called  committee 
print. 

Just  this  past  week,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  southeast 
Missouri,  a  former  president  of  Farm 
Bureau  in  his  county,  who  asked  me  to 
support  "the  Farm  Bureau  plan  which  is 
supported  by  the  Missouri  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers A.^sociation."  Well,  there  just 
isn't  any  such  plan.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  had  more  than 
one  plan  during  the  past  few  month^, 
tut  during  a  meeting  of  Farm  Bureau 


representatives  held  at  Dallas  on  April 
12.  to  which  representatives  of  some 
other  organizations  interested  in  cotton 
were  Invited,  the  Farm  Bureau  came  up 
with  its  latest  plan.  But.  contrary  to 
some  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
representatives,  the  other  groups  did  iiot 
then,  and  have  not  since  endorsed  the 
Farm  Bureau  proposal. 

Now.  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  proposal,  and  then  111  tell 
you  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  answer 
to  our  problem,  and  why  it  does  not 
take  care  of  the  people  who  are  involved 
and  who  need  help  at  this  critical  hour. 

THE     rARM     BUREAU     PLAN 

First.  Farm  Bureau  says  it  cTers  a  long- 
range  program  for  cotton,  and  suggests 
two  steps  in  reaching  this  long-range 
piogram.  The  two  step'-,  for  1959  and 
1960.  would  provide  a  choice  for  individ- 
ual cotton  producers.  Personally.  I 
would  like  for  farmers  to  have  a  choice. 
but  not  the  choice  offered  in  this  plan. 
Farm  Bureau  proposes  legislation  to 
be  pas.sed  this  year  which  would  provide: 
In  1S59;  Farmers  would  be  given  a 
choice  of: 

<A»  Staying  with  the  present  pro- 
gram, which  would  result  in  approxi- 
mately a  20  percent  reduction  in  acres — 
from  the  1958  allotments— but  with  the 
same  price  support  structure  as  in  the 
present  law  which  would  result  in  hiuher 
supports  next  year — conceivably  as  high 
as  the  90  percent  of  parity  maximum 
provided  in  the  law.  Price  supports  for 
tlie  crop  tins  year  are  estimated  to  be 
around  84  percent  of  parity. 

<B»  A  price  support  program  provldinq: 
for  15  percentage  points  of  parity  less 
than  that  available  under  choice  A.  and 
a  40  percent  increase  in  individual  acre- 
age allotments  that  would  otherwise  be 
effective  for  such  farm  in  1939  under 
tlie  present  law. 

Explanation:  Under  the  present  law. 
and  if  it  is  not  changed,  cotton  allot- 
ments next  year  will  be  about  20  percent 
less  than  this  year,  and  the  farmer  who 
has  a  40-acre  allotment  this  year  will 
find  himself  with  a  32-acre  allotment 
next  year.  Thus  the  fanner  who  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  reduced  support 
of  15  parity  points  would  be  allowed 
under  tlie  Farm  Bureau  proposal  to  plant 
between  44  and  45  acres,  instead  of  the 
40  acres  he  liad  this  year  at  the  higher 
support. 

The  Farm  Bureau  plan  for  1959  also 
includes  a  CCC  release  price  for  cotton 
at  110  percent  of  the  lower  support 
price — choice  B — plus  carrying  charges; 
and  the  export  program  would  be 
changed  from  the  current  program  to 
one  providing  for  diiect  subsidy  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  with  empliasis  on  payment  in 
kind.  There  is  considerable  doubt  that 
this  would  make  cotton  comijetitive,  and 
in  my  opinion  would  result  in  building 
up  surphi.ses. 

In  1960  the  Farm  Bureau  proposal 
would  give  individual  cotton  producers  a 
choice  between  lA'  the  acreage  allot- 
ment provided  under  the  present  law 
and  price  support  as  provided  under 
present  law — same  as  under  choice  A 
for  1959;   or   (B»   a  support  price  equal 
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to  90  i^rcetit  of  the  previous  3-ycar 
average  market  price  as  rellected  in  the 
14  spot  markets,  which  mean.s  the  paiity 
formula  is  abandoned.  Tlie  CCC  release 
price  and  the  export  would  icmain  the 
same  as  in  1959. 

The  plan  al.so  provides  that  the  addi- 
tional acres  authori7.cd  under  choice  B 
for  1959  and  1960  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  estal)li.shing  future  Slate, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

Under  the  Farm  Bureau  long-range 
plan,  in  1961  all  producers  would  have 
the  same  price-support  program.  This 
would  be  a  price  support  equal  to  90  jxr- 
cenl  of  the  averapc  3-ycar  mai  ket  puce. 
This  IS  not.  and  I  repeat  not,  90  percent 
of  parity.  .An  acreage  allotment,  based 
on  meeting  the  requirement  for  cotton 
in  19G1-62.  This  includes  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  The  CCC  stocks 
would  be  set  aside  as  of  AugiLst  1,  1960. 
and  released  at  not  less  than  115  i>ercent 
of  the  piice  support  level,  effective  in 
1961.  except  as  necessary  to  acquire  the 
funds  needed  to  pay  the  exix)rt  sub.sidy 
for  cotton.  Farm  Bureau  explains  this 
by  saying  that  if.  for  example,  exports 
are  5  million  bales  and  the  subsidy  is 
6  cents  per  pound — $30  a  bale — this 
would  require  the  sale  of  approximately 
1  million  bales  from  CCC  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  dollars  to  pay  the 
export  subsidy. 

Farm  Bureau  stated  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  this  program  that  it  was  drafting 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  step-by- 
stcp  program  outlined  above,  but  has  re- 
peatedly and  consistently  refused  to 
draft  this  legislation  without  including 
also  plans  for  other  commodities. 

I  know  tliat  .someone  might  say  that 
I  was  prejudiced  or  unkind,  if  I  made 
tins  next  statement,  .•^o  I  am  merely 
going  to  quote  from  the  May  10  issue  of 
tlie  Washington  Farm  Reporter,  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  which 
.says:  •QfRrials  of  the  AFBF  concede 
that  the  effect  ol  their  program  would 
be  to  force  small  growers  out  and  con- 
centrate production  in  large  farm  areas, 
principally,  the  West."  Personally,  this 
Representative  from  the  10th  Mi.ssouri 
District  is  not  about  to  support  any  pro- 
gram which  its  authors  say  has  this 
objective. 

THE  COTTON   SUBCOWMriTEK   PLAN 

After  weeks  of  hearings  and  study,  and 
particularly  after  attempting  to  meet 
most  of  the  objections  of  the  Department 
of  AKnculture.  the  Cotton  Subcommittee 
drafted  legislation,  previously  referred 
to  as  a  committee  print,  and,  on  May  12, 
recommended  that  this  plan  be  referred 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
inclusion  in  a  general  farm  bill  being 
drawn  together  to  deal  not  only  with  cot- 
ton but  also  to  embrace  programs  for 
several  other  crops. 

The  subcommittee  plan  calls  for  a  ref- 
erendum of  cotton  producers  not  later 
than  December  5.  on  whether  they  want 
to  continue  to  operate  under  the  pres- 
ent program,  with  an  allotment  of  only 
about  14,200,000  acres  in  1959.  or  move  to 
a  new  program  with  larger  acreage  al- 
lotments and  a  2-level  price  support 
system  over  the  next  3  years. 

If  more  than  one-half  the  cotton 
farmers  favor  a  new  program,  under  the 


subcommittee  plan,  the  base  national 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  would  be  set 
in  each  of  the  next  3  years.  1959.  1960, 
and  1961,  at  the  number  of  acres  re- 
quired to  produce  the  needs  of  American 
cotton  for  domestic  use  and  for  export. 
Pre.ient  estimates  are  that  this  base 
acreage  would  be  approximately  17,- 
777.777. 

Then  each  individual  farmer  would 
decide  whether  to  lA)  stay  within  his  in- 
dividual allotment  under  the  national  al- 
lotment of  around  17.777,777  acres,  and 
receive  a  price  support  in  1959  at  not  less 
than  the  1958  level — probably  about  84 
percent  of  parity — and  a  price  support 
level  in  1960  and  1961  based  on  the  sup- 
ply situation  as  provided  in  the  present 
law.  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity; 
or  (B)  plant  up  to  30  percent  above  this 
base  allotment,  and  receive  a  reduced 
supix)rt  price,  which  could  be  no  lower 
than  65  percent  of  parity. 

In  alternative  iBi  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  determine  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years,  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port, at  65  percent  of  parity  or  above, 
and  would  say  by  what  percent  the  farm- 
ers choosing  plan  B  might  increase  their 
acreage,  up  to  the  limit  of  30  percent  of 
their  base  allotments. 

Each  farmer  would  have  complete 
freedom  to  choose  either  one  of  these  two 
routes. 

Under  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  for  inclusion  in  the  gen- 
eral farm  bill,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  purchase  all  cotton 
produced  by  farmers  who  choose  to  stay 
within  their  base  allotments,  assuming 
the  market  price  was  not  above  the  sup- 
port price,  and  the  CCC  then  would  ofTer 
this  cottoa  for  immediate  sale  at  no  less 
than  105  jjercent  of  the  lower  support 
level  provided  for  those  farmers  who 
elected  to  plant  up  to  30  percent  more 
acres,  plus  carrying  charges.  Thus,  it 
would  be  assumed  that  If  the  Secretary 
set  the  support  level  for  farmers  plant- 
ing above  base  allotments  at  65  percent 
of  parity,  the  market  price  for  cotton 
probably  Would  be  no  less  than  69  per- 
cent, due  to  the  fact  that  CCC  would  not 
sell  below  that  level. 

The  subcommittee  approach  would  as- 
sure that  American  cotton  not  only  will 
be  competitive  on  the  world  market  but 
also  that  our  cotton  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  domestic  mills  at  a  price  com- 
parable with  the  export  or  world  market 
price. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  a  subsidy 
Just  as  there  is  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  benefits  would  be  shared  not  only  by 
the  producers  who  stay  within  their  basic 
allotments,  with  no  reduction  in  acreage, 
but  also  by  the  domestic  mills  which 
would  be  placed  in  a  more  favorable 
competitive  position  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. A  part  of  the  burden  would 
be  borne  by  those  producers  who  are  in 
a  position  to  increase  their  production 
at  a  lower  cost. 

It  would  appear  that  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  oppased  to  com- 
pensatory payments  or  subsidies  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  committee 
print  proposal,  that  this  administration 
has  recognized  the  equity  and  I  might 
say  the  necejsslty  for  deficiency  pay- 
ments,   through  its   acceptance   or   en- 
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dorsement  of  a  5-year  plan  for  defi- 
ciency payments  which  would  go  to  the 
mining  industry  for  the  production  of 
five  minerals  which  are  hard  hit  at  this 
time.  Even  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  supported  direct  payments  and 
subsidies  for  both  wool  and  sugar,  and 
the  AFBF  also  supports  these  programs. 
I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  one 
w  ho  has  attended  practically  every  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Cotton  Subcom- 
mittee, and  who  has  participated  in 
most  of  the  discussions  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced  that  this  com- 
mittee is  not  wedded  to  any  one  plan, 
and  while  each  member  has  his  own 
ideas  aix)ut  the  best  plan,  the  committee 
print  approved  yesterday  comes  near 
meeting  the  problem  and  is  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise.  Naturally,  I  believe 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  year  still  offers 
the  best  solution. 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  districts  of  this  Na- 
tion, whose  main  crop  is  cotton,  I  am  not 
advocating  lower  income  for  any  farm- 
ers.    I  have  consistently  voted  to  con- 
tinue 90  percent  of  parity  because  I  be- 
lieve our  farmers  are  entitled  to  com- 
parable   and    equitable    treatment    ac- 
corded to  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy.   Already  this  session  I  have  voted 
for  legislation,  passed  by  the  Congress, 
which  would  have  guaranteed  acreage  al- 
lotments for  1959  at  least  as  large  as  those 
in  effect  for  1958,  and  which  would  have 
prevented  support  prices  from  slipping 
below    those    now    in    effect.     Unfortu- 
nately,   upon    the    recommendation    of 
Secretary    Benson    and    the    American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  President 
vetoed  that  bill.     There  is  still  need  for 
Congress  to  override  that  veto,  and  even 
greater  need  for  Congress  to  pass,  and 
the  President  to  sign,  a  long  range  farm 
bill,  which  will  guarantee  the  economic 
security  of  the  farmers  of  America.    Our 
committee  is  working  diligently  to  reach 
this  goal,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  body  in 
getting     this     legislation     passed     and 
approved. 

ATOMIC      ENERGY      COMMISSION— 
ENIWETOK  TESTS 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
KGW-TV— Portland,  Oreg.— News  Beat 
program.  May  7,  1958.  referred  to  my  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Eniwetok  Proving 
Groimds  and  to  my  speech  last  Wednes- 
day in  the  House.  The  relevant  portion 
is: 

Introduction  by  Dick  Ross.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  confirmed  that  the 
first  test  shot  of  the  "68  series  at  Eniwetok 
was  fired  9  days  ago.  But  this  wels  not  an- 
nounced until  Congressman  Charles  Porter 
of  Oregon  broke  the  news  In  Congress. 
Porter  strongly  criticized  the  AEC  for  not 
announcing  the  test  previously. 

I  think  Tom  McCall  has  a  comment  or 
two  on  Mr.  Porter's  statement  today.    Tom? 


Tom  McCall.  Aa  you  probably  know,  Dick, 
Representative  Pormi — although  a  relative 
newcomer  to  Congress — is  accuf  tomed  to  con- 
verting controversy  Into  headlines. 

This  energetic  young  lawyer  from  Eugene 
has  conducted  a  Justified  vendetta  with 
South  American  dictators  •  •  •  and  highly 
publicized  battles  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

He  went  to  the  Eniwetok  test  site  last 
month  at  the  Invitation  of  California  Con- 
gressman Chet  Holifield,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Atomic  Energy  Ccmmlttee. 

Porter  was  there  as  one  "of  X  number  of 
observers.  How  many  hundreds  of  others 
were  In  the  area,  working  on  the  actual  test— 
I  don't  know,  either. 

But  you  can  safely  conclude  that  a  great 
host  of  persons  were  entrusted  with  the  se- 
cret of  the  April  28  blast. 

Congressman  Porter  criticizes  the  AEC  for 
withholding  the  information.  He  reports 
that  AEC  Chairman  Lewis  Strauss  told  him 
secrecy  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Russians 
from  testing  their  nuclear-detection  equip- 
ment. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  though,  that  this 
difference  of  opinion  is  no  excuse  for  the 
Congressman's  disclosure  ou  the  House  fioor 
today. 

Representative  Porter  owes  Americans  an 
explanation  of  why  he  alone,  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  knew  the  secret,  felt  privileged  to 
break  the  rules  of  the  game.  This  was  one 
headline   that  was  not  his  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  disclosing  the  first 
blast  of  this  test  series,  I  did  not  "break 
the  rules  of  the  game"  in  any  way.  My 
speech,  every  v.'ord  of  it,  was  cleared  by 
Charles  Marshall,  the  chief  security  offi- 
cer for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  morning  of  the  day  I  delivered  it. 
Every  change  recommended  by  Mr. 
Marshall  was  made  by  me.  These 
changes  included  six  excisions  and  one 
addition  for  clarity.  Incidentally,  I  did 
not  go  to  Eniwetok  at  the  invitation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  [Mr, 
Holifield],  but  he  did  emphatically  ap- 
prove my  going. 

Mr.  McCall  is  usually  an  accurate, 
fair,  and  perceptive  commenator. 

He  must  have  been  misled  by  incom- 
plete wire  reports.  I  deny  the  necessity 
for  the  strict  security  practices  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  as  long 
as  they  are  supported  by  law  I  shall,  of 
course,  abide  by  them. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Machrowicz,  for  30  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JoHANSEN.  for  90  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Canfield,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HiESTAND,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BocGs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Machrowicz  and  include  extrane- 
ous matertaL 

Mr.  Siler. 
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Mr.  MuMMA  and  include  an  article  en- 
titled "We  Are  in  Serious  Trouble." 

Mr.    OSTERTAG. 

Mr.  KiLBURN   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

OsTERTAG* . 

Mr.  OsMERs  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  (^at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Martini  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  include  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lesinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  , 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Naval  Ship- 
yard;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admini.slration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.  H.I  1470.  An  act  to  adjust  the  method 
Of  computing  basic  pay  for  the  officers  and 
enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, to  ^provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fiom  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  9.  1958: 

H.  R.  36C4.  An  act  to  amend  section  831 
of  title  5  of  the  C.inal  Zone  Code  to  make  It 
a  felony  to  Injure  or  destroy  works,  property, 
or  material  of  communication,  power,  light- 
ing, control,  or  signal  lines,  stations,  or  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purpo.ses: 

H.  R.  7568.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
Of  Columbia  Police  and  Piremens  Salary 
Act  of  1953  to  provide  that  service  In  the 
prade  of  inspector  and  the  grade  of  private 
in  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  deemed  to  be  service  In  the 
same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  longevity  in- 
creases; and 

H.  R.  12009.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Lnw 
85-162  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  May  13,  1958: 

H.  R.  7300.  An  act  to  amepd  section  15  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Art;  and 

H.R.  11470.  An  act  to  adjust  the  method 
of  computing  basic  pay  for  omcers  and  en- 
li»tea  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
to  provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
tcrs   thereof,  and  for   other   purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Hcu^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  aj^rced  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1913.  Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXTV.  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran.'^mittinii  n  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.  S.  C.  841)  iH.  Doc.  No.  382  \  was 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printin^r  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veteran.-,'  AffiUrs.  H.  R.  11382.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  conversion  of  term  Insurance 
li.sued  tinder  section  621  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  and  to  adjust  the 
basts  for  premiums  and  other  calculations 
on  such  tn.surance;  with  amendment  {Rept. 
No.  1717).  Hcferred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEACiUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affulrs.  H.  R.  11577.  A  bill  to 
Increase  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  for  each 
$1,000  national  service  life  In.surance  In 
force  the  amount  of  total  dl.sablllty  Income 
benefits  which  may  be  piu-chased  by  m- 
sureds,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1718).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  notice 
of  an  action  with  reppect  to  real  property 
pending  before  a  United  States  district 
court  must  be  recorded  in  certain  instances 
In  order  to  provide  constructive  notice  of 
such  action;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1719).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN:  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  10:?78  A  bill  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  designated  pro- 
feesional  team  sports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1720). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING; 

H.R.  12477.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  u.se  of  nirrraft  or  motor  vehicles  to 
luint  certain  wild  horses  or  burro«  on  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CT,ARK: 

H.  R.  1247M.  A  bin  to  promote  the  enfety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  by  railroad  engaged  In  Interstate 
cfimmerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to 
Jiiaintaiu   tracks,   bridges,  roudbed,  and  per- 


manent  structures   for   the  support   of  way, 
trackage,  and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R   12479    A  bill  to  authorize  the  mod!- 
flcation  of  the  existing  project  for  Improve- 
ment of  Miami  Harbor.  Fla.;  to  the  Cc^mmit- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   FINO: 
H.  R.  12480.  A  bill  to  I  mend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    grant    an    addi- 
tional  Income   tax  exemption   for  a  taxpayer 
supporting   a   dependent   who   h.-xs   attained 
age    65    or    Is    blind,    to    the   Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FORAND: 
H.R  12481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  U»e 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  business  ma- 
chines shall  not  apply  to  stencil  cutting 
machines  of  the  type  used  in  marking 
freight  shipments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    IKARD: 
H  R   12482    A    bill    to   protect    the   righu 
of   the   blind   to  self-expression   through   or- 
ganizations of  the  blind,   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    MAY: 
H  R   12483    A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  Income  tax  refunds 
based  on  deductions  for  educational  expenses 
of  teachers  under  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  the  Conuoiltee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  O  BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R  12484  A  bill  to  promot  ?  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  by  railroads  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to 
n^alntaln  tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  per- 
manent structures  lor  the  support  of  way, 
trackage,  and  traOlc  In  safe  and  suitable 
condition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr    .SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania- 
H  R    12485    A  bill  to  amend  section  355  of 
the  Intern.il  Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  with  re- 
si>ect  to  difitrlbuuons  of  stock  and  securiues 
of  a  conuoUed  corporation;   lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    TAYLOR; 
H  R   12486    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imu- 
ance   of   a   special   postage  stamp   on    May    1. 
1969  to  commemorate  Law  Day    US    A  :   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Ofiice    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    WALTER: 
H   R    12487     A    bill    to   provUI*  far   the   Ju- 
dicial review  of  orders  of  deportation;  to  Ute 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BYRNE  of  Illinois' 
H  R  12488  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  tlie  national  triins- 
portatlon  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstutc  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  MILLS: 
H  R    12489    A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of   1956  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  the  final  report  on  the 
highway-cost-allocation  study;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.-). 
By  Mr  REED: 
H  R.  12490.   A  bin  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of   1956  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  the  final  report  on  the 
hlphway-cnst-allocatlon  study;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BOGGS: 
H  R.  12491.   A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
tlie  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  Uie  final  reixirt  on  the 
highway-cost-allocation  study;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H  R  12492.  A  bill   to  expand   the  publle- 
faclllty-laan    program    of    the    Community 
Faculties  Administration  of  the  Hovjslng  and 
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Home  Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  BOOOS: 
H  R  12493.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  benefits  payable  under  the  Federal  old- 
Bge,  survivors,  and  disability-Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr  COOLEY: 
H.R  12494.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  selling  or  agreeing  to 
the  sale  of  lands  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  permit  the  State  to  sell  or  exchange 
such  lands  for  private  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H  R.  12495.  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  prants-ln-ald  for  the  construction 
of  civil  defcn.se  shelters  and  other  protective 
facilities;  lo  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.   326.     Concurrent    resolution 
relative   to   the   establishment  of  plans  for 
the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.  R  12499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wll- 
Ham  D.  Walton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  FASCELL: 
H  R   12496.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Elsa 
Temple;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HEBERT: 
H  R   12497.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Grazioli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  HERLONG: 
H.  R.  12498.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Flint 
Industries,    Inc  ,    Winter   Park,    Fla.;    to   the 
CLimmittee  ou  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

618.  By  Mr.  BROWNSON:  Petition  of  Hazel 
E.  Gray  and  25  other  residents  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  urging  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  in  interstate  commerce- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce.  * 

r  ^»\^V^^  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Herbert 
£  R  °™  ^^'  W^hlngton,  D.  C,  relative  to 
H.  R  3789,  and  requesting  protection  for  the 
Hopi  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  ^i-cnur 
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Community  Spirit  Helpi  Teacher  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1958 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  efTectivene.^s  of  our  school  systems 
and  efforts  to  strengthen  them,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  to  a  simple  but  eflective  propram  of 
aid  to  secondary  .«;choolteachers  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  LeRoy.  N.  Y.,  in  the 
39th  District  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent. 

I  speak  of  this  program  here  because 
of   the  very  worthy  attitudes  and  phi- 
losophy it  reflects  and  the  meaning  it 
could  hold  for  all  our  school  districts.     It 
llla-^trates  a  way  in  which  local  industries 
and  civic  organizations  can  do  something 
today  to  help  their  own  education  sys- 
tems by  improving  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing in  their  secondary  schools  and  giving 
more  incentive  to  teachers  to  remain  in 
their  profession. 
This  is  the  program: 
In  each  of  the  past  2  years.  Mr,  Lester 
A.  Pridgeon,  manager  of  the  Jell-O  plant 
in  LeRoy,  has  presented  a  $1,000  grant 
to  the  LeRoy  school  district  to  enable  one 
or  more  of  the  local  high-school  teachers 
to  take  advanced  courses  of  study  during 
the  summer  to  improve  their  professional 
knowledge.    The  aim  Is  to  strengthen  the 
school    system    by    increasing    teaching 
skills  where  most  needed. 

The  school  system  administers  the 
program,  establishes  its  own  standards 
and  selects  the  teachers  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  school  system  Two 
teachers  have  been  selected  each  year 
and  two  more  will  be  chosen  again  this 
year  by  the  school  district. 

To  date,  the  program  has  enabled 
teachers  to  gain  special  training  in  sci- 
ence, guidance,  retarded  reading,  and 
administration  at  universities  of  their 
choosing.    But  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 


gram have  been  evident  throughout  the 
entire  school  system. 

Dr.  Donald  Horr,  supei-intendent  of 
the  LeRoy  schools,  enthusiastically  ac- 
knowledges that  the  program  has  paid 
dividends  far  in  excess  of  its  monetary 
worth.  He  explains  that  the  program 
not  only  has  enabled  teachers  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  improve 
their  skills  in  areas  of  need,  but  it  also 
has  demonstrated  community  apprecia- 
tion for  teachers  and  has  benefited 
considerably  the  morale  of  the  entire 
school  system.  Dr.  Horr  points  out. 
too,  that  the  program  has  particular 
impact  because  it  is  a  local,  personal 
award  and  not  one  endowed  by  a  "Great 
White  Father."  It  meets  educational, 
financial,  and  psychological  needs,  he 
says. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  this  local  success, 
the  parent  company.  General  Poods,  has 
decided  to  expand  this  program  to 
other  plant  communities.  So  this  year 
12  more  plants  in  12  more  States  are 
in.<:tituting  this  program  in  their  local 
communities.  It  is  a  source  of  g.-eat 
satisfaction  to  me  that  this  simple, 
direct,  and  effective  program  which 
originated  in  the  town  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.. 
is  now  spreading  to  other  communities 
across  the  counti-y. 

It  does  not  require  a  vivid  Imagination 
to  see  the  potential  of  this  program  if  it 
were  adopted  by  other  industries  or  or- 
ganizations. In  my  opinion  it  is  this 
type  of  local,  self-help  program,  operat- 
ing with  many  variations  throughout  the 
communities  of  the  Nation,  which  could 
have  a  very  significant  and  immediate 
favorable  effect  on  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  education  in  LeRoy  who  rec- 
ognized this  need  and  took  steps  to  meet 
it.  I  commend  also  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  for  expanding  this  valuable  pro- 
gram to  Its  many  other  plants  across  the 
country.  This  is  not  a  profound  pro- 
gram, neither  is  it  spectacular  or  costly, 
but  it  represents  n  commendable, 
straightforward  solution  to  an  immediate 
problem.  Our  Nation  is  stronger  and 
better  every  time  our  people  act  directly 
and  responsibly  to  solve  such  problems. 


Summer  Fellowfhip  Program  for 
Secondary   School   Teachers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 
Tuesday,  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
extremely  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
my  fellow  colleague  and  neighbor.  Rep- 
resentative OSTERTAG,  from  the  39th  Dis- 
trict of  my  Slate,  when  he  referred  to  a 
high  school  teacher  feUowship  grant 
program  which  the  JeU-O  company  orig- 
inated and  is  sponsoring  in  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested,  and  also  agree  that 
this  type  of  teacher  aid  is  something 
which  should  be  noted  by  us  and  by 
other  industries  and  civic  groups  as  I 
feel  any  program  to  help  high  school 
teachers  obtain  advanced  studies  during 
the  summer  strikes  directly  at  an  area 
in  education  which  needs  to  be  helped 
the  most. 

I  would  like  also  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  the  Members  that  this 
same  program,  "The  Summer  Fellowship 
Program  for  Secondary  School  Teach- 
ers," is  being  initiated  this  summer  in 
my  own  District  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Birds  Eye  Division  of  the  same  General 
Foods  Corp. 

I  think  that  Claude  Webb,  the  plant 
manager  of  Birds  Eye  in  Pulton,  and  his 
parent  organization.  General  Foods,  are 
to  be  commended  in  offering  such  a  prac- 
tical teacher-aid  program  to  the  pro- 
fession at  this  critical  time.  I  also  com- 
mend this  program  to  the  attention  of 
other  industry  and  community  civic 
organizations. 

I  know  that  this  summer  F\ilton  high 
school  teachers  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  grants  for  further 
study,  and  they  will  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated. 

I  join  with  Representative  Ostertag 
In  congratulating  the  Jell-O  and  Birds 
Eye  companies  In  New  York  for  initiating 
such  a  fine  and  constructive  program. 
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Necessity  Tor  Construction  of  Civil 

Defense  Shelters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day intvoducirs:  a  bill  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2:0  million  out  ci  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Civil  Defense  in  making  con- 
tributions to  States  for  the  construction 
of  bomb  slielters  and  other  protective 
facilities. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  provide  shelter 
facilities  for  our  citizens  in  the  event  of 
an  atomic  attack.  I  have  been  explor- 
ing this  problem  thoroughly  with  local 
and  Federal  officials  and  believe  that 
some  immediate  action  is  called  for. 

Although  the  top-secret  Gaillier  report 
has  not  yet  been  released,  that  document 
is  reported  as  portraying  the  United 
States  in  the  gravest  danycr  in  its  his- 
tory. Faced  with  growing  Soviet  might 
and  a  powerful,  ever-increasing  Soviet 
ecoi^omy  and  technology,  the  United 
States  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
exposed  to  political,  propaganda,  and 
psychological  assaults  on  all  sides.  We 
do  not  know  when  actual  armed  attack 
might  also  come;  we  must  therefore  be 
prepared  for  it,  as  we  must  for  the  other 
assaults. 

The  Gaither  report,  in  addition  to  rec- 
ommending a  rapid  increa.se  in  .spending 
for  the  military,  has  recommended  that 
S5  billion  a  year  for  several  years  be  spent 
for  a  civil  defense  shelter  program. 
While  the  appropriation  I  recommend  is 
not  that  high.  I  believe  it  would  provide 
a  good  start  on  the  program. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from 
the  Civil  Defense  Administration  and  in 
the  light  of  the  Gaither  report  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  in  its  budget  presenta- 
tions a  request  for  funds  for  such  a 
project. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such 
.<^helters  may  never  be  used:  perhaps  that 
may  explain  the  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  embark  on  the  program. 
As  a  result  of  my  study  of  the  situation, 
I  believe  that  structures  can  be  built 
which  would  serve  dual  purposes — with 
appropriate  modifications  they  could  be 
tised  for  civil  defense  purposes  and  for 
everyday  community  services.  With  the 
wonderful  cooperation  of  the  city  oflQ- 
rials  of  Detroit,  Mich.  I  have  ex- 
plored, for  example,  the  possibility  of 
underground  tunnels  being  utilized  as 
sheltei"S.  A  series  of  tunnels,  approxi- 
mately 15  feet  in  diameter,  about  20  or 
more  feet  underground  could  be  con- 
structed with  appropriate  entrances  and 
exits,  air  filtration  plants,  facilities  for 
storing  food,  water,  and  other  necessities, 
to  be  in  standby  condition  until  such 
time  as  it  was  determined   tliat  tiieic 


would  be  no  need  for  them.  They  would 
then  be  converted  for  use  as  sewers.  The 
same  principle  could  be  applied  to  under- 
ground garages  and  other  facilities;  they 
could  be  constructed  with  appropriate 
modifications  for  civil-defense  purposes 
and  still  serve  other  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Cost  of  coiastructing  these  facilities 
would  be  shared  on  a  matching  basis  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  gov- 
einments.  Authority  for  such  paitici- 
pation  already  exists  under  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act;  the  only  thing  lacking 
is  the  money  to  go  ahead  on  the  projects. 
This  I  am  proi>osing  to  take  care  of 
partially  with  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

The  extreme  necessity  for  the  project 
at  this  time,  not  disregarding  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  it  would  create, 
is  the  fact  tliat  these  shelters  cannot  be 
built  overnight.  It  will  take  time  to  com- 
plete them  and  I  am  fearful  that  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  time.  Neither  I 
nor  anyone  else  is  convinced  that  we  will 
not  in  the  future  be  attacked.  If,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  from  50  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  enemy  bombers  pene- 
trate our  defenses,  there  will  not  be 
enough  time  to  evacuate  our  cities  and 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation would  escape.  These  shelters 
should  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  our  defense  system,  for  by  providing 
shelters  to  protect  our  people  in  main 
industrial  areas,  our  Nation  will  preserve 
retaliatory  power. 

I  am  hopeful  that  both  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  immediate  action  in  this  field  and 
will  provide  the  necessary  funds,  as  I 
have  in  part  recommended,  to  commence 
work  on  shelter  projects. 


Runianian   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDCUS  M.  MAClIR^VaCZ 

OF     M:(  IIIGANt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  MACHROV/TCZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  10th  day  of  May  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  as  a  Rumanian 
national  holiday.  Toward  the  end  of 
1944,  when  the  Soviet  troops  occupied 
Rumania,  that  country  lost  its  freedom 
and  independence.  Its  enslavement  is 
so  complete  that  even  the  10th  day  of 
May.  a  national  holiday,  celebrating  the 
unity  and  independence  of  the'  Ru- 
manian nation,  ha.s  been  forbidden  by 
the  occupyintr  power,  which  has  forced 
instead  upon  the  subjugated  people  the 
celebration  of  their  invasion  under  the 
guise  of  liberation. 

The  Rumanians  reestabli.shed  their  in- 
dependence dining  the  19th  century, 
after  the  Crimean  War.  They  had  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
through  their  heroic  stand  against  the 
Ottoman  invasions.  The  Rumanians,  a 
Latin  nation,  have  always  constituted  an 


obstacle  In  the  path  of  Mu.scovite  Im- 
perialism. Since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  they  have  been  invaded  more 
than  10  times  by  their  insatiable  neigh- 
bors and  are  now  again  suCfering  the 
blight  of  Moscow's  military  a;,grcssioii 
in  Europe  on  the  Russian  expansionist 
route  toward  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Never,  during  the  last  13  years,  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  have  the  Russian 
tanks  left  Rumania.  The  country  has 
been  bled  white  by  Soviet  exploitation 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  perished 
through  deportation  and  slave-labor 
camps.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  peace 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Moscow 
puppet  government  of  occupied  Rumania 
and  that  afterward  this  stooRe  govern- 
ment was  accepted  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Neither  were  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty  or  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  implemented. 

All  reports  coming  from  Rumania  in- 
dicate that,  despite  the  frantic  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  sovietize  Rumanian  life, 
the  i>earle  have  remained  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  West  and  have  preserved 
their  unshakable  faith  in  America's  ulti- 
mate will  that  th.ey  should  regain  the 
freedom  they  have  lost.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Free  World's  policy,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  secure  peace,  to  sup- 
port these  legitimate  hopes  and  ideals  of 
these  silent,  waiting  allies  bcLind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Rumanian  in- 
dependence. I  wi.sh  to  add  my  voice  wuh 
those  of  many  in  the  Free  World  today, 
in  sending  a  message  of  encouragement 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  contributr  ni  sus- 
taining the  spirit  of  resistance  of  the 
Rumanian  people  to  Communist  tyranny, 
the  importance  of  which  is  more  and 
more  felt  in  tlie  Free  World, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKKAN 

(   t-     ALaD  ,M  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1958 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President. 
Sunday,  May  18,  is  the  2jth  anniversary 
of  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Autiiority.  My 
colleague,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI  is  one  of  the  few 
still  in  Congress  who  had  an  active  part 
in  establishing  TVA.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  he  joined  with  Senator  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska,  in  sponsoring:  and 
in  pushing  through  Congress  tlic  act 
setting  up  TVA. 

No  one  can  sfwak  of  TVA  with  greater 
authority  and  better  understanding 
than  Senator  Hill. 

On  May  7.  Senator  Kill  delivered  a 
speech  on  TVA  before  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  It  is  a  fine  presentation.  I 
commend  its  reading  by  every  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  p-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVA :   Enctne  roR  Democract 

(Addrees    of    United    Slates    Senator    Listtr 

Hill  ccmmemoratii  g  llie  25ih  anniversary 

of  TVA,  before  the  \merican  Public  Power 

Astoclatlon.  New  Orleans,  La  .  May  7,  1958) 

Mr.  Chairman,  dcleznt^s  to  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  convention,  pue.^ts 
and  friends.  I  am  honored  and  hapfiy  to  be 
with  you  today  and  tc  Join  with  you  In  com- 
memorating the  silver  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  greatest  victories  ever  won  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America — the  creation  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

Twenty-live  years  liave  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  creating  the 
TVA  and  a  new  generation  of  Americans  has 
grown  to  maturity.  A  generation  Is  tmie 
enough  to  test  the  strength  of  an  idea  and 
the  truth  of  a  concept.  It  Is  likewise  time 
enough  for  people  to  forget  whiit  life  was  like 
before  that  Idea  was  placed  In  action  and 
that   concept  built  Into  our  Nation's  life. 

I  am  specially  proud  to  liave  rhis  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  you  3f  TVA's  beginning,  for 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
which  created  TVA.  Of  all  tlie  members 
of  the  conference  committee  appointed  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  In  1933.  I  am  the  only  who  is  today 
a  Member  of  Congresj.  I  am  the  only  who 
has  had  the  prlvUejje  of  participating  year 
by  year  in  legislation  affecting  TVA,  first 
from  my  seat  as  a  rr.eniber  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  Uie  House  which  used 
to  handle  legislation  concerning  TVA  and 
In  these  later  years  as  a  member  of  tlic  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate.  Alone 
of  all  the  group  gathered  to  witness  when  the 
President  signed  the  act  In  1933.  I  have  seen 
the  dreams,  the  hupe  and  the  faith  that  we 
WTote   Into   the  statute   become   a  reality. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  and  fought 
through  the  years  to  make  TVA  a  reality 
know  that  It  can  never  be  Uiken  for  granted. 
We  recall  that  there  was  a  great  river.  Its 
tributaries  rising  In  tlic  mountains  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Virginia,  flow- 
ing southward  through  the  foothills  of  Ten- 
nessee, then  west  to  meander  across  the  sun- 
baked fields  of  Alabama  and  of  Mississippi, 
northward  to  meet  tlie  Ohio  River  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  finally  to  Join  the  mightv  Mis- 
sissippi on  Its  southward  course  to  the  gulf. 
It  was  a  moody  and  Inconstant  river,  chang- 
ing from  season  to  season,  an  angry  flood  In 
spring  and  winter,  a  sluggish  trickle  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  shoals  and  sandbars 
held  It  almo£t  u.seles6  for  navigation.  In 
flood  and  In  drought,  racing  or  heavy  with 
summer's  laugor.  In  every  season  the  river 
was  dark  with  the  precious  cargo  11  carried, 
the  fertile  soli  of  the  valley,  to  be  wasted  lu 
the  sea. 

For  generations  that  soil,  the  priceless 
heritage  of  the  people,  had  ua.shed  away. 
This  was  an  agricultural  area,  one  of  the 
oldest  In  the  Nation,  an  area  of  small  farnis. 
growing  the  cash  crops  for  which  the  climate 
was  Ideal  but  which  left  no  cover  on  the 
ground  to  protect  It  as  It  lay,  bare  and  help- 
less against  the  pelting  winter  rains.  Once 
majestic  forests  had  been  devastated,  a  sac- 
rifice to  avarice,  to  Ignorance,  and  to  hunger. 
So  the  rains  »;/ere  unimpeded.  Tliey  took  the 
soil  to  the  rlter.  and  the  river  carried  It  to 
the  sea.  and  every  year  the  brown  scars  of 
erosion  grew  wider  and  deeper  over  the  land- 
scape. Every  year  more  farms  were  aban- 
doned. Every  year  fewer  Jubs  became  avall- 
n\)\e.  and  the  yovith  of  the  land  was  exported 
along  with  the  soil  and  the  timber.  Every 
year  the  people  had  leas  hope  and  less  faith 
In  the  future. 

Tills  was  the  Tennessee  River  and  Ita  valley 
before  the  establishment  of  TVA.  On  this 
anniversary,  this  occasion  for  remembrance, 
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for  recognition,  and  for  reappraisal,  let  us 
remember  that  the  d;eam  of  the  unified  de- 
velopment of  all  the  resources  of  a  great 
river  basin  for  the  people's  benefit  was  not 
born  of  sectional  Interest  nor  parochial  con- 
cern. From  the  beginning  TVA  hiis  been  a 
iiatlonal  project.  It  was  born  because  states- 
men from  the  Great  Plains,  from  the  moun- 
tain West  and  the  industrial  East  saw  this 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  knew  that  it  would 
be  ttrong  only  as  each  region  grew  In 
strength.  It  was  the  great  and  Indumitable 
Norris  of  Nebraska  who  was  the  first  to  en- 
vision that  the  Government -owned  prop- 
ertie.K  at  Muscle  Shoals  might  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  comprehensive  program  of  resource 
development  in  the  Sotitheast.  I  recall  his 
tireless  pfforts  to  educate  his  colleagues,  to 
aroure  tlie  public  conscience  that  the  dam 
and  the  chemical  plants  built  In  north  Ala- 
bama, a  heritage  of  World  War  I,  sliould  be 
held  for  public  use. 

Tlie  fi|?ht.  first  to  keep  those  properties  In 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  then  to 
devise  a  method  to  promote  their  effective 
use,  went  on  for  over  a  decade.  Twice  bills 
to  provide  for  Government  operation  of  the 
properties  at  Muscle  Shoals  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  Presidents 
CooUdpe  and  Hoover.  Each  time  the  fight 
was  renewed,  and  In  1933.  after  years  of 
strugele,  F»resldent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
added  his  vision  to  the  concept,  and  his  sup- 
port and  moral  leadership  to  the  valiant 
biparil.«an  group  in  Congress.  Tlien  the  stat- 
ute creating  TVA  was  finally  approved,  the 
properties  at  Muscle  Shoals  were  turned  over 
to  the  new  agency,  and  a  great  concept 
started  the  road  to  realization — the  concept 
that  makes  TVA  unique  In  America's  history, 
the  concept  that  has  made  TVA  the  f.dmlra- 
tlon  and  awe  of  millions  of  visitors,  the  model 
In  20  countries  Tor  resource  development. 

As  we  worked  to  set  out  the  concept  In 
legislative  language,  we  had  doubts;  we  weie 
uncertain  about  a  great  many  points.  'We 
were  creating  a  new  kind  of  Federal  instru- 
mentality. "The  tasks  to  be  undertaken  were 
not  all  new;  the  problems  were  not  novel; 
only  the  kind  of  agency  was  different.  Re- 
luctant rivers  had  been  Improved  for  navi- 
gation from  the  beginning  of  the  Nation. 
The  problem  of  vanishing  re-^ources  had  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  But  always  rivers 
and  resources,  problems  ana  opportunities 
had  t)een  considered  piecemeal.  In  TVA  v.e 
tried  something  new  and  bold.  The  heart 
of  the  concept  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion Congress  accepted  the  unity  of  Nature. 
For  this  one  river  basin  the  interrelationship 
of  land  and  water,  of  trees  and  pastures,  of 
men  and  nature,  was  recognized  In  a  Federal 
statute.  This  was  a  more  startling  Innova- 
tion than  it  sounds.  For  then  and  now  the 
traditional  organlz;itlon  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment divides  responsibility  for  the 
resources  of  a  river  and  Its  basin  among  a 
dozen  bureaus  and  departments,  each  with 
a  single  purpose,  a  different  head,  working 
under  separate  statutes.  When  we  created 
T\'A  we  abandoned  the  familiar  pattern.  We 
gave  one  agency  responsibility  to  inaugurate 
a  total  program  committed  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  all  Nature's  resources  for  all 
the  i>eople. 

At  the  same  time  we  tried  as  we  drafted 
the  statute  to  build  a  bulwark  against  the 
steady  tide  of  centralization.  We  knew  then 
as  we  know  now  that  too  many  decisions  were 
made  In  Washington  on  the  basis  of  papers 
and  reports;  too  much  was  decided  by  re- 
mote control.  The  experts  were  too  f.ar 
from  the  problems,  the  administrators  too 
far  from  the  people.  So  we  told  the  Board 
of  TVA  to  make  Its  headquarters  In  the 
region,  close  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 
We  authorized  It  to  work  with  State  and 
local    governments    and    groups    of    Citizens. 


We  made  It  an  independent  agency,  corpo- 
rate in  form,  removed  from  centralized  con- 
trol In  Washington.  We  gave  the  power  of 
decision  to  the  men  in  the  field. 

We  wanted  TVA  to  be  efficient,  and  we 
accepted  the  basic  principle  of  modern  man- 
agement, still  too  often  not  recognized  in 
government.  We  gave  authority  commensu- 
rate with  responsibility  and  we  determined 
to  Judge  by  results.  By  law  we  freed  the 
agency  from  rigidities  of  the  classified  civil 
service.  We  toid  the  Board  to  select  its  own 
employees,  but  absolutely  barred  political 
considerations  in  appointments.  We  author- 
ized the  Board  to  buy  or  condemn  the  land 
and  the  eq^wpment  required  in  its  program, 
and  to  sell  whatever  proved  to  be  surplus. 
They  could  enter  into  coiitracts,  and  sue  and 
'oe  sued  in  the  courts. 

All  these  characteristics  have  proved  to  be 
es&eiitial — the  unified  approach,  the  location 
in  the  region  and  tlie  encouragement  to 
management  to  develop  a  decentralized  ad- 
ministration, the  accountability  which  is  the 
counterjif.rt  of  independence,  the  stern  re- 
jection of  political  interference.  All  have 
been  vital  to  TVA's  success.  All  of  them 
have  required  defense  against  attack  over  the 
years,  but  to  this  date  each  one  has  been 
preserved.  But  TVA  achievements,  Its 
uiatchless  spirit,  rest  I  think  on  something 
greater  than  all  of  these  together.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  overriding  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  was  clear  on  every  page. 

The  administrative  innovations  were  not 
to  be  ends  in  themselvee,  nor  were  the  proj- 
ects and  the  programs  they  would  facilitate 
to  be  objectives  in  themselves.  Every  under- 
taking was  to  be  seen  as  a  means  to  widen 
the  economic  opportunity  and  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  That  is  assunied 
to  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  every  govern- 
meiit  progi-am,  but  the  purpose  for  which 
projects  are  undertaken  is  too  often  ob- 
scured by  the  projects  thenieelves.  Dams 
and  plants  and  projects  are  Judged  as  engi- 
neeriiig  achievements.  Construction  be- 
comes an  eiid  in  itself.  Somehow,  In  some 
way,  some  ingredient  in  the  formula  we 
devised  for  TVA  has  so  far  kept  the  over- 
riding purpose  sharp  and  clear.  TVA  etiU 
knows  that  what  happens  to  the  river,  the 
land,  and  the  forests  is  not  the  final  test. 
It  is  still  aware  that  its  'success  must  be 
Judged  by  what  happens  to  the  p>eople  when 
the  resource  base  is  strengthened,  when  en- 
ergy is  made  abundantly  available  for  their 
use. 

Because  of  this  bold  and  imaginative  and 
unique  concept  and  the  magnificent  TVA 
management  that  has  given  the  concept  such 
rich  meaning,  today  the  river  Is  no  longer 
a  menace  and  a  problem.  It  has  been  put  to 
work  for  the  people.  A  series  of  majestic 
dams  has  transformed  it.  Now  a  chain  of 
lovely  lakes.  Its  bars  and  shoals  have  van- 
ished, and  commerce  moves  in  stately  se- 
quence over  a  modern  water  highway.  Last 
year  over  2  billion  ton -miles  of  freight  was 
carried  on  the  river,  in  contrast  to  less  than 
33  million  ton-miles  which  moved,  mostly  In 
short  hauls.  In  1933.  Grain  comes  down 
from  the  upper  Mississippi,  oil  and  sulfur 
move  up  from  the  gulf,  automobiles,  trucks. 
and  steel  and  coal  are  carried  for  unloading 
at  thriving  river  portj  on  the  Tennessee. 
From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  gulf  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  regions  come  to  new  markets 
In  this  valley,  and  the  river  serves  the  people. 

Today  the  people  know  that  when  the 
rains  come  and  the  water  rushes  down  in 
angry  torrents  the  same  massive  dams  which 
create  the  navigation  channel  will  stand 
watch  through  all  the  days  and  aU  the  nights 
of  peril,  silent  guardians  of  their  safety. 

This  is  the  only  river  so  controlled,  the 
only  river  in  the  world  where,  under  a  single 
management,  a  whole  system  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  Is  mobilized  In  harmonious  unison 
to  protect  the  people  and  their  property. 
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Today  transmission  towers  rise  high  from 
the    valleys    and    the    hills,    supporting    over 

Ml  1.000  miles  of  lines  which  carry  to  the  people 
power  geneVated  at  these  multipurpose  dams 
and  the  gigantic  modern  steam  plants  built 
by  TVA.  Through  the  efficient  and  dedicated 
management  of  TVA,  20  dams  have  been 
built  and  8  great  steam  plants  have  been 
constructed,  along  with  chemical  plants  and 
other  facilities.  In  1933  the  TVA  service  area 
had  only  a  little  over  800.000  kilowatts  to 
meet  all  Its  power  reqvilrements.  Today  the 
area  has  over  10  million  kilowatts  of  capacity. 
In  1933  there  were  only  225.000  residential 
electricity  consumers.  Today  TVA  reaches 
more  than  1,300.000  domestic  con-sumers 
through  more  than  150  miuilclpnl  and  co- 
operative distribution  systems.  These  sys- 
tems have  a  total  plant  Investment  of  their 
own  of  almost  $600  million  and  are  partners 
with  their  Government  In  the  great  enter- 
prise. In  1933  TVA  consumers  used  an  aver- 
age of  600  kilowatt-hours  in  their  homes 
every  year.  Today  their  average  annual  use 
has  Increased  more  than  tenfold.  In  1933 
only  3  percent  of  the  farms.  Just  a  few  near 
towns  and  cotton  gins,  were  connected  to 
lines  for  electric  service,  and  all  over  the 
region  the  countryside  was  dark  at  twilight. 
Today  more  than  95  percent  of  the  farms 
use  electricity  In  their  homes  and  In  their 
barns.  Every  year  the  farms  of  this  area  u.se 
as  much  power  as  all  the  region  used.  In  all 
Its  towns  and  cities.  In  all  Its  business  enter- 
prises, before  TVA. 

The  river  Is  only  one  resource  which  Is 
providing  more  abundantly  for  the  people 
because  of  TVA.  Since  1934.  328  million 
seedlings  have  gone  from  TVA  nurseries  to 
stimulate  forestatlon  programs.  The  f(  -ests 
and  the  soil  are  in  the  process  of  rebuilding 
and  the  cycle  of  devastation  has  been  re- 
versed. Slowly  the  scars  of  erosion  are  heal- 
ing. Where  acres  were  brown  and  barren  In 
1933.  trees  stand  tall  and  pa.'^tures  lie  green 
beneath  the  sun.  The  landscape  is  more 
beautiful,  the  land  Is  more  productive,  and 
the  region  has  started  the  long  road  back  to 
robust  strength  and  full  productivity. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Is  no  longer  the  heart 
of  what  was  once  called  America's  economic 
problem  No.  1.  Within  a  generation,  average 
annual  Income  has  Increased  eightfold. 
Agricultural  Income  has  nearly  tripled  and 
the  Index  of  family  living — the  measure  of 
the  comforts  of  nxodern  living — has  Im- 
proved 130  percent.  This  Is  double  the  na- 
tional rate.  With  dlverellicatlon  as  the 
watchword,  the  number  of  Industrial  estab- 
lishments has  Increased  about  twice  the 
national  rate  of  Increase.  Manufacturing  In- 
come Increased  more  than  10  times  during 
the  first  20  years  of  TVA's  existence,  from 
$127  million  to  $14  billion.  Progress  to- 
ward more  finished  products  has  meant 
higher  wagee  and  greater  return  to  valley 
Industry.  With  Its  greater  earnings  the  re- 
gion provides  a  better  market  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  other  areas. 

Improved  land  use  with  TVA's  concen- 
trated fertilizers  was  demonstrated  on  some 
3.500  farms  In  28  States  during  1957. 
TTirough  the  years  some  72.000  farms  In  35 
States  have  taken  part  In  farm  demonstra- 
tion programs. 

Recreation  and  fishing,  waterfowl  and  deer 
conservation,  and  other  activities  add  to  the 
benefits  and  satisfactions  of  living  in  the 
valley. 

TVA  was  not  conceived  as  a  military  proj- 
ect. But  today  TVA  Is  In  the  forefront  In 
the  development  of  atomic  weapons,  missiles, 
vital  light  metals,  and  new  chemicals.  Al- 
most three-fourths  of  TVA's  power  output 
goes  to  defense  and  defense-related  Indus- 
tries. More  than  half — a  staggering  30  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  In  1957 — goes  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  plant*  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  Paducah.  These  plants  alone  use 
twice  as  much  electricity  as  New  York  City, 
and   more   than   is    used   by   all   the   homes. 


buslnesseB,    and    Industries    In    each    of    41 
states. 

Large  amounta  of  power  go  to  the  Army's 
gulded-misslle  center  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  where  the  two  successful  Explorer 
satellites  were  produced;  to  the  Air  Force 
wind-tunnel  center  at  TuUnhoma,  Tenn  . 
where  missiles  and  supersonic  Hlrcraft  are 
tested;  to  the  defense-related  indu-'^triea 
throughout  the  valley— titanium,  aluminum, 
ferroalloys,  chemicals,  and  others. 

I  am  proud  when  I  survey  the  financial 
record  of  TVA.  My  colleagues  of  1933  would 
be  proud  if  they  could  know  that  from  the 
beginning  revenues  from  power  sales  have 
covered  all  the  costs  of  operation,  including 
depreciation,  and  in  addition  have  provided 
for  the  Government,  the  owner,  a  return 
which  has  averaged  4  percent  on  the  invest- 
ment. I  am  proud  to  say  that  over  $400  mil- 
lion from  proceeds  has  been  reinvested  In 
the  system,  enhancing  the  Government's 
Investment  without  rcqiUrlng  appropria- 
tion, and  that  $240  million  has  been  paid  to 
tlie  United  States  Trea.-^ury  in  cash. 

TVA  has  demonstrated  the  ancient  demo- 
cratic principle  that  participation  in  their 
Government  stimulates  and  releases  the  Ini- 
tiative and  resourcefulness,  the  creative  en- 
ergies of  a  people.  TVA  began  as  an  experi- 
ment In  grassroots  democracy  and  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  matchless  example  of  democ- 
racy functioning  at  Its  best.  TVA  works  with 
and  tlirough  local  and  SUite  governments, 
businessmen,  farmers,  labor,  colleges,  and 
public  and  private  groups  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  thus  It  has  given  new  life  and 
meaiiing  to  Thomas  JofTerson's  dream  that 
every  citizen  be  a  sharer  in  the  direction  of 
his  Government.  This  partnership  with  the 
people  Is  the  hallmark  of  TVA.  It  has  en- 
riched the  lives  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
it  has  made  stronger  Stale  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  it  has  made  our  America  stronger. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  TVA  was 
esUiblished  we  have  had  time  to  forget  some 
of  the  myths  slain  by  TVA,  myths  that  were 
advanced  as  truth  when  we  were  flghi  >ig  to 
establish  this  new  Instrumentality  of  Gov- 
ernment. There  was  the  myth  that  Govern- 
ment activities  could  not  be  competently 
managed,  but  were  bound  to  be  wasteful  and 
Ineiricient.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  stubbornly  that  dogma  was  imbedded 
In  our  national  folklore.  Today  It  has  been 
vanquished  by  the  record.  TVA  projects  have 
not  been  let  out  to  contract,  as  the  custom 
Is.  These  projects  have  been  designed  and 
built  by  TVA  Itself.  World  records  In  con- 
struction time  have  been  broken,  new  stand- 
ards for  safely  In  hazardous  employment 
have  been  established.  Costs  have  been  held 
within  estimates,  as  men  working  for  their 
Government  have  turned  In  a  record  of  per- 
formance to  destroy  a  myth  forever. 

There  was  another  myth.  As  we  wrestled 
with  the  legislation  the  private  power  com- 
panies tried  to  frighten  us  with  tales  of  the 
vast  surplus  of  electric  energy  which  tliey 
said  would  be  wastefuUy  cre#t«l  If  multi- 
purpose dams  were  built  by  TVA.  I  find,  for 
example,  that  when  one  cfUcial  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  In  1935,  he  said  in  a 
colloquy  In  which  I  engaged  him,  as  we  were 
considering  the  first  amendments  to  the  TVA 
statute: 

"There  Is  not  the  slightest  present  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  the  building  of  any  of 
the  hydro  plants  now  being  built  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  nor  for  the 
building  of  any  of  those  planned." 

The  building  of  dams  continued  In  spite 
of  his  advice,  and  Just  a  few  years  later  the 
hydro  resources  of  the  region  were  approach- 
ing exhaustion  as  the  people  found  more  uses 
for  electricity  every  year,  and  TVA  turned 
from  dam  building  to  the  construction  of 
modern  steam  plants.  Then  coal,  another 
resource  of  the  region,  was  put  to  work  for 
the  people,  and  another  myth  had  disap- 
peared. 


The  myth  of  surplus  capacity  rested  on 
some  other  legendary  notions.  It  rested,  for 
example,  on  the  dogma  that  electric  energy 
could  not  be  made  available  to  rural  areas. 
We  remember  how  firmly  that  conviction  was 
rooted  in  the  creed  of  America's  private 
power  suppliers  a  quarter  century  ago.  In 
the  printed  transcript  of  the  hearings  I  Jiist 
quoted  I  find  the  same  witness  benignly  ad- 
vising the  committee  that  we  were  in  error  if 
we  expected  TVA  to  Ond  a  market  for  power 
on   the   farms  of  the  area.      He   said: 

"Tlie  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Uie  Census 
indicate  that  only  about  33 'j  percent  of 
farms  have  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of 
$1,000.  We  do  not  consider  any  farm  cus- 
tomer a  prospect  unless  bla  Income  la  In 
excess   of   $1,000." 

With  that  complacement  formula  hope  of 
obtaining  electric  service  was  denied  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  of  thej-egion.  This  myth 
died  to<i.  It  died  because  the  statute  creat- 
ing TVA  rejected  the  approach  and  the 
advice  of  the  private  power  companies,  and 
adopted  a  new  standard  for  TVA  to  follow. 

In  the  TVA  Art  we  specified  that  municipal 
and  cooperative  agencies  should  be  given 
preference  In  the  sale  of  jxjwer.  This  Is  a 
common  provision  in  Federal  legislation. 
But  In  the  TVA  statute  we  did  much  more 
than  that.  We  required  the  resale  rates  to 
be  establibhed  by  TVA  to  be  such  as  would 
encourage  use,  particularly  In  the  homes  and 
on  the  farms  In  the  area.  Tliese  were  the 
consumers  neglected  by  the  private  com- 
panies. And  the  communities  which  voted 
and  groups  of  farmers  that  organized  to 
exercise  the  preference  rights  to  power  which 
the  statute  made  available  to  them  on  their 
part  accepted  a  responsibility  beyond  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  capital  to 
finance  the  facilities  of  distribution.  Tliey 
Joined  wlioleheartedly  In  carrying  out  the 
program  envisaged  by  the  act  creating  TVA. 
This  Is  a  point  t(X)  often  missed  when  TVA 
Is  dlscus.«ied.  We  made  clear  that  this  Gov- 
ernment Investment  was  not  made  in  order 
that  towns  and  cities,  or  even  rural  coopera- 
tives, should  pvirchase  power  at  low  rates  for 
resale  to  coiisumers  at  high  prices.  Nor  was 
It  to  be  made  to  transfer  to  the  electric  rate- 
payers of  any  community  burdens  which 
f^hould  be  borne  by  the  local  taxpayers. 
This  public  Investment  In  |>ower  facilities 
was  made  that  a  demonstration  might  be 
provided  of  the  results  achieved  when  power 
Is  made  available  to  consumers  at  lowest 
IX)Baible    costs. 

In  contracts  with  TW  the  distributors 
agree  to  charge  the  rates  established  to  pro- 
mote abtindant  use  and  to  dispKJse  of  reve- 
nues in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives we  set  out  In  the  statute.  In  the 
beginning  they  took  a  risk,  for  when  TVA's 
resale  rates  were  announced  in  1933  no  one 
knew  what  revenues  those  rates  would  pro- 
vide. We  know  now.  The  hlgh-u.ie,  low- 
rate  pricing  policies  which  the  private-power 
companies  had  been  too  timid  to  try  turned 
out  to  be  s<^)und  from  the  point  of  view  of 
earnings.  At  low  rates,  the  volume  of  sales 
rose  as  we  had  ho[ied.  and  Increased  revenues 
resulted.  In  spite  of  the  rise  In  costs  over 
the  years,  TVA's  wholesale  rate  has  been 
little  changed  and  the  resale  rates  to  the 
consumer,  considered  low  In  1933,  have  al- 
ready proved  for  almost  half  of  the  present 
distributors  to  be  too  high  to  carry  out  the 
statute's  Injunction  and  they  have  been 
reduced.  The  trend  of  rates  Is  downward  In 
the  TVA  area  and  another  myth  has  died. 
Sometimes  an  overriding  concern  for  the 
public  interest  can  accomplish  miracles. 
This  Is  the  lesson  of  TVA. 

The  preservation  of  TVA  as  a  strong, 
adaptable,  responsive  agency  is  Just  as  neces- 
sary in  1958  as  its  establishment  was  in  1933. 
I  know  of  no  other  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  has  met  so  well  the  problems 
of  public  responsibility.  It  is  vital  to  our 
democratic    processes    to    have    government 
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which  can  stand  up  under  the  hardest  public 
scrutiny — even  unjustifiable  vilification  and 
abuse — yet  rejily,  not  with  guilt,  but  pa- 
tiently with  candor,  as  TVA  has  done.  We 
must  have  government  which  can  build 
strength  for  defense  while  concentrating  on 
the  arts  and  needs  of  peace,  as  T\'A  has  done. 
We  must  pre.serve  in  the  example  of  TVA 
our  national  determination  to  act  for  all  our 
people,  giving  them  always  something  more 
than  second  sitting  at  the  table  of  special 
Interests. 

The  new  generation  of  Americans  may  well 
ask,  "If  TVA  has  been  so  triumphantly  suc- 
cessful, why  is  its  exnmple  not  more  readily 
followed?"  Why.  after  25  years  of  proof,  do 
we  yet  behold  tlie  spectacle  of  those  who 
wntild    undermine    and    destroy    TVA? 

The  answer  is  a  story  of  the  never-ending 
struggle  between  special  privilege  and  democ- 
racy. After  the  First  World  War,  private  in- 
terests blocked  the  use  of  Wilson  Dam  and 
the  n;trate  plants  and  the  development  of 
the  river.  When  Congress  twice  enacted  leg- 
islation for  navigation,  power,  and  flood 
contrcl  on  the  Tennessee,  tlie  bills  were 
vetoed. 

For  years  after  the  creation  of  TVA,  pri- 
vate power  companies  dragged  out  court  In- 
junctions and  vexatious  litigation.  Tliey 
built  spite  lines.  Through  false  propa- 
ganda they  sought  to  turn  the  farmers  and 
municipalities  against  TVA.  They  tried 
every  etrategem  to  make  TVA  a  failure. 

Year  after  year,  in  virtually  every  session  of 
Congress,  we  have  had  to  fight  off  attacks  on 
TVA — curtailed  appropriations  and  crippling 
amendments  that  among  other  things  would 
even  d?ny  TVA  \ts  authority  to  u.se  its  power 
proceeds  for  plant  expansion  and  that  would 
hamstring  TVA's  ability  to  grow  and  to  meet 
the  ernandlng  needs  of  municipalities.  In- 
dustries, farmer  cooperatives,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

In  recent  years  new  Impetus  has  been  added 
to  the  threat  against  TVA. 

First  came  the  Dixon-Yate's  deal.  Under 
this  secret  scheme,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission opened  negotiations  with  private 
companies  for  plant  construction  and  power 
in  the  TVA  service  area,  at  high  costs.  The 
power  would  not  have  gone  Into  atomic 
plants  but  to  TVA  customers.  Another  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  to  be  the  Instrumental- 
ity for  violating  the  TVA  Act,  boostiiig  power 
costs,  destroying  TVA's  yardstick  rates,  and 
opening  all  public  power  Investments  to 
similar  private  exploitation.  Public  exposure 
In  the  Senate  caused  even  its  proponents  to 
turn  against  this  blatant  conspiracy. 

A  straightforward,  self-financing  plan, 
tmdcr  which  IV h  will  finance  future  capital 
expansion  throvigh  the  sale  of  revenue  t>onds 
to  be  paid  off  from  TVA  power  revenues,  is 
now  before  Congress.  The  private  utilities, 
which  a  few  years  ago  urged  revenue-bond 
financing  for  IVA  when  they  thought  it  was 
Impractical,  now  cry  out  against  this  plan. 
They  have  publicly  announced  lobbying  plans 
to  defeat  the  proposal.  They  continue  to 
carry  c>n  their  nationwide  campaign  of  false 
and  misleading  propaganda  against  TVA. 
Why  the  unceasing  fight  against  TVA? 
The  private  utilities  hate  TVA  because  TVA 
Is  a  yardstick  against  which  the  people  in  all 
the  States  can  measure  excessive  rates  and 
monopolistic  practices.  TVA  stands  as  a 
perpetual  challenge  to  the  utilities.  It  is  an 
argument  they  cannot  answer.  Conse- 
quently they  would  destroy  It.  TTiey  will 
never  cease  their  attacks.  This  generation 
and  the  next  and  the  next  must  stand  mo- 
bilized and  alert.  We  can  never  take  for 
granted   this  great  engine  for   democracy. 

In  evaluating  and  reappraising  this  mag- 
nificent experiment  of  25  years  duration,  let 
us  always  remember  that  the  triumph  of 
TVA  is  recorded  In  the  homes  and  the  farms 
of  tlie  valley — In  Installation  of  stoves  and 
washing  machines,  refrigerators  and  freezers, 
milking  machines,  pumps,  water  systems,  and 
hay  driers.     It  is  recorded  in  the  Increased 


use  of  electricity  by  the  people,  not  only  in 
the  region  it  serves  but  all  over  the  Nation. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  contributioiis  of  the 
great  REA.  which  was  born  in  this  valley,  of 
the  faith  and  coiu-age  of  the  people.  The 
symbol  of  our  TVA  is  revealed  when  the 
llght-s  go  on  at  nightfall  all  over  tlie  region. 
They  shine  out  at  durk  from  barns,  from 
kitchens,  and  from  parlors,  deep  in  the  coves 
and  high  on  the  hillsides. 

This  Is  the  realization  of  the  dream,  the 
drram  of  energy  made  abundantly  available 
to  lighten  tlie  hours  ol  the  people's  toil,  to 
brighten  the  time  of  their  leisure,  to  nourish 
their  a.^plrations  for  the  future,  and  to 
Etrenpthen  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

This  is  TVA  on  its  25th  anniversary.  This 
Is  indeed  a  lime  for  remembrance,  for  recog- 
nition and  for  reappraisal  of  TVA,  our  great 
engine  for  democracy.  With  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  in  the  future  generations,  with  calm 
confidence  in  the  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources and  vital  strength  of  our  America 
and  her  people,  and  with  the  firm  resolution 
to  defend  and  protect  our  heritage,  we  shall 
go  forward  to  the  glorious  achievements  and 
the  rich  rewards  that  on  this  historic  and 
memorable  occasion  await  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans. 


Herb  Child  Steps  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
timely  editorial  in  the  Clinton  Daily  Item 
concerning  the  service  of  my  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Child,  a  public 
servant  of  great  ability  and  distinction. 

I  also  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  contents  of  a  letter  I  recently  wrote 
to  Mr.  Child,  commending  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  invaluable  service. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Item.  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam Coulter,  i>erformed  a  distinct  pub- 
lic service  in  acknowledging  and  prais- 
ing Mr.  Child's  memorable  contribu- 
tions. 

Herb  Child  Steps  Down 

Herbert  S.  Child.  Clinton's  financial 
w.atchdog.  will  soon  step  down  as  the  town's 
accountant  for  the  past  13  years. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  see 
this  being  done.  Although  he  will  turn  75 
April  27,  tlie  town  has  reaped  rich  rewards 
because  of  his  presence  In  townhall. 

A  stubborn  believer  in  what  he  thinks  best 
for  his  town,  he  has  become  the  center  of 
many  a  controversy  over  the  years.  His  love 
of  the  principle  of  home  rule  prompted  his 
recent  remark,  "Tlie  hell  with  the  State"  as 
to  whether  or  not  Clinton  needed  State 
financial  aid  for  a  new  higli  school. 

Born  in  Brockton,  he  came  to  Clinton  to 
work  as  an  accountant  for  the  Shuman  Mill 
where  lie  remained  until  the  depression 
forced  it  out  of  business.  Several  town 
accountants  were  broken  in  under  Herb's 
guiding  hand. 

It  w.is  thanks  to  Herb  that  Clinton  ad- 
Justed  so  easily  to  the  uniform  .system  of 
accounts  then  being  adopted  by  every  city 
and  town  In  the  State.  Herb  became  ac- 
countant In  1945  and  since  that  time  has 
never  faltered  in  his  bid  to  help  the  towns- 


people gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
town's  finances. 

In  1950,  Tax  Commissioner  Henry  F.  Long 
told  Herb.  "It  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not 
need  repeating,  but  the  way  you  have  kept 
the  finances  of  Clinton  sound  through  the 
years  is  Just  marvelous  •  •  •  you  are  en- 
titled to  tremendous  commendation  from 
those  in  Clinion  who  would  face  a  rather 
diCicult  situation  were  it  not  for  the  able 
way  in  which  you  have  handled  the  finances 
of  Clinton." 

It  was  on  Kerb's  recommendation  In  1953 
that  the  selectmen  voted  that  each  voucher 
for  traveling  expenses  must  show  the  exact 
number  of  miles  used  for  business  purposes 
by  town  ofEcials. 

In  the  1957  town  report  the  finance  com- 
mittee paid  its  annual  tribute  saying,  "To 
our  able  and  distinguished  town  accountant. 
Herbert  S.  Child,  who  has  so  materially  and 
invaluably  advised  and  assisted  us,  we 
express  deep  gratitude." 

Able  he  Is,  and  distinguished  too. 

Herb's  beliefs  are  summed  up  in  one  of 
his  annual  reports: 

"My  motto  Is  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
right  way  of  doing  my  duty,  and  the  town  U 
entitled  to  value  received  for  money  ex- 
pended." 

This  was  more  than  a  motto  for  Herb 
Child.  It  was  his  way  of  life.  The  town 
has  benefited  indeed  and  we  congratulate 
him  for  it. 

Philein  Lauds  Town  Accountant  HEaaEKT 
Child 

Under  date  of  May  2,  Congressman  Philip 
J.  PHILBIN  mailed  a  letter  to  Town  Account- 
ant Herbert  S.  Child,  reading  as  follows: 

"Let  me  state  that  we  will  all  miss  you  in 
the  public  service  of  Clinton,  where  for  so 
many  years  you  have  rendered  such  distin- 
guished, outstanding  service. 

"Your  honesty,  efficiency,  high  competence 
and  devotion  to  duty  mark  you  Indelibly  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  public  servants 
the  town  has  ever  had. 

"You  are  also  admired,  and  will  long  be 
remembered,  for  your  faithful  performance 
and  your  forthright,  candid  expressions  of 
what  you  deemed  in  the  public  interest. 

"For  the  finance  committee  and  myself.  I 
tender  you  our  sincere  and  profound  thanks 
for  your  many  notable  services  to  our  board 
throughout  the  years. 

"The  entire  community  owes  you  a  very 
deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  is  sincerely 
lelt  by  our  fellow  citizens. 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  you  and  Mrs.  Child 
may  enjoy  many  more  happy  years  of  devoted 
married  life  marked  by  good  health  and  per- 
sonal   fulfillments. 

"With  usual  good  wishes  to  you  both,  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Philip  J.  Philbin. 
"Chairman,  Clinton  Finance  Committee." 


Simple  Solation  of  a  Serious  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  repeat  a  radio  speech  recently  made 
by  me  in  favor  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  4835: 

This  Is  Congressman  Eugene  Siler  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Kentucky  speaking  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  evil  and  the 
desiiabllity  oi  having  an  effective  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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to  ban  the  advertising  of  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages In  interstate  commerce  or  through 
any  medium  that  creeses  the  boundaries  of 
our  different  States  of  the  Union. 

Congress  can  only  take  Jurisdiction  of 
this  alcoholic  advertising  and  banish  It  by 
law  upon  the  theory  that  such  Interstate 
advertising  does  constitute  Interstate  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  our  Federal 
Constitution.  And.  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
held  that  almost  every  kind  of  tran.sactlon 
or  any  transmission  of  anything  between 
two  or  more  States  Is  In  fact  a  form  of  In- 
terstate commerce.  Therefore,  my  own  bill. 
H  R.  4835.  Introduced  by  me  In  Congress 
on  February  14,  1957,  would  make  It  an  un- 
lawful offense,  within  constitutional  author- 
ity, to  transport  any  alcoholic  advertising, 
wnether  by  publication  or  radio  broadcast- 
ing or  television  transmission,  across  State 
lines  and  would  provide  a  fine  of  $100  to 
$1,000  or  a  prison  sentence  of  6  months  to 
a  year,  or  both  the  fine  and  prison  sentence, 
for  offenders  against  such  a  law  if  it  sliould 
become  enacted  by  Congress. 

It  Is  a  rather  tragic  and  Ironic  situation 
when  the  great  majority  of  citizens  and 
homeowners  In  some  areas  of  the  country, 
for  Instance  in  my  home  county  down  in 
southeastern  Kentucky,  have  voted  them- 
selves entirely  dry  and  wish  always  to  keep 
their  area*  and  their  homes  dry  like  hickory 
chips,  yet  have  to  encounter  alcoholic  ad- 
vertising wet  like  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In 
their  very  homes  and  at  their  family  hearth- 
stones, morning,  noon  and  night  and  at 
most  of  the  periods  in  between, 

A  great  many  people  all  over  America  are 
Interested  In  this  subject.  Several  hundred 
persons  have  written  or  Informed  me  of 
their  support  of  this  bill,  and  1  am  sure  that 
thousands  of  others  would  have  so  Informed 
me,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  Is  generally 
known  and  very  well  publicized  that  I  am 
for  this  bill  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul. 
and,  therefore.  It  ts  adequately  realized  that 
It  would  be  a  pointless  gesture  to  write  me  In 
support  of  my  own  legislative  proposal, 
namely,  H.  R.  4835.  All  of  >hese  good  people 
well  understand  that  only  through  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  can  their  home  towns  and 
home  counties  and  their  places  of  abode  be 
truly  free  from  this  continuing  liquor  evil. 
For  without  this  enactment,  the  slithering, 
slimy  reptile  of  deceit  that  is  called  alcoholic 
advertising  will  constantly,  consistently, 
and  conveniently  come  right  into  their 
homes  and  whisper  lies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions Into  the  tender  ears  of  their  children. 
"This  is  a  man  of  distinction,"  says  the 
bright-colored  liquor  ad,  but  genuine  truth 
would  say,  "A  man  on  skid  row  drank  this 
liquor,  and  he  now  has  delirium  tremens  and 
a  chronic  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
he  won't  be  around  here  much  longer." 
Also,  the  liquor  advertising  says.  "This  Is 
Manhattan  melody."  but  the  unvarnished 
fact  Is  that  It  should  really  say,  "This  is  a 
funeral  dirge  of  hell."  Why  do  the  liquor 
advertisers  always  tell  so  many  lies  and 
half-trtiths  and  send  them  Into  your  homes? 
Well,  the  answer  Is  that  they  worship  that 
god  known  as  mammon  to  such  extent  that 
the  advertisers  are  willing  to  say  anything 
or  do  anything  to  promote  that  pagan  wor- 
ship. But  if  my  bill  should  become  the  law 
of  the  land  by  action  of  Congress,  these  un- 
truths and  misrepresentations  would  cease 
to  transgress  within  the  precincts  of  our 
American  homes  and  among  all  of  our 
growing  families. 

We  are  always  quick  to  affirm  otir  Interest 
In  crime  prevention.  But  how  Interested 
are  we  in  this  great  problem?  I  notice  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation estimated  some  time  ago  that 
our  annual  crime  bill  is  $20  billion,  and  he 
further  stated  that  about  half  of  the  ar- 
rests made  each  year  were  for  drunkenness. 


drunken  driving,  and  for  other  liquor-law 
violations.  In  Chicago,  a  police  liaison  offi- 
cer stated  that  80  percent  of  the  disturb- 
ances that  police  were  required  to  handle 
were  traceable  to  alcohol  causation.  What  a 
price  the  American  people  pay  for  alcohol 
products.  And  yet  we  continue  to  allow 
promotion  of  them  dally  through  publlca- 
tlon."?  and  radio  broadcasting  and  television 
transmission.  All  of  this  could  be  prevented 
and  stopped  by  a  very  simple  law  at  the 
hnnd.s  of  the  United  States  Congress.  And 
yet  we  Just  go  ahead  year  after  year  and 
permit  a  promotion  of  our  own  destruction 
and  a  wastage  of  our  own  resources— finan- 
cial, physical,  spiritual,  and  moral.  Wlien 
will  the  American  people  dry  their  tears  and 
bind  up  their  wounds  long  enough  to  de- 
mand that  this  evil,  lying.  Injurious  adver- 
tising of  harmful  products  be  stopped  by  act 
of  Congre.'is?  Even  after  the  advertising  is 
stopped,  the  evil  will  still  continue  to  be 
among  us,  but  at  lea.st  It  will  no  longer  be 
encouraged  In  a  public  manner,  and  It  will 
not  burglnrlz.e  yotir  homes  with  Its  crimi- 
nality and  all  of  its  evil  designs. 

Many  eminent  physicians  and  well-known 
Bcientists  have  gone  on  record  placing  alco- 
hol in  the  same  category  with  narcotic  poi- 
son. Now.  of  course,  all  of  us  would  be 
truly  shocked  and  repul.'ed  If  any  kind  of 
advertising  of  narcotics  for  dally  consump- 
tion should  come  into  our  homes.  Yet  we 
constantly  face  this  devastating  alcoholic 
advertising  of  the  dlffprent  harmful  forms 
of  alcohol  that  comes  lnt<-)  our  family  cir- 
cles, and  most  of  us  do  nothing  about  It 
whatsoever.  Even  though  we  know  that 
alcohol  Is  truly  the  handmaiden  of  narcotic 
poisons,  yet  hundreds  of  earnest,  well  mean- 
ing people  will  merely  yawn  and  tolerantly 
thumb  through  the  liquor  ads  In  their 
magazines  or  they  will  smile  complacently 
at  the  silly  Jingles  of  the  beer  advertisers  as 
they  flow  Into  their  family  sitting  rooms 
through  television  channels  or  by  radio 
broadcasting. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous problem  here  In  America  It  is 
said  to  have  Increased  38  percent  In  the  last 
fl  years.  Youthful  gangs  roam  the  streets 
of  large  cities  like  New  York,  and  Detroit, 
and  Chicago,  and  even  In  a  number  of 
smaller  towns,  and  cities  of  our  country. 
These  gangs  sometimes  wear  peculiar 
clothes,  have  strange  haircuts,  call  them- 
selves by  fearful  names,  do  the  rock  and 
roll  throughout  the  night  Frequently  they 
commit  murder,  rape,  and  robbery.  Often 
they  drive  their  teachers  tr>  distraction  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  take  pride  In  pre- 
senting themselves  as  dally  problems 
wherever  they  may  chance  to  roam.  Now. 
a  prominent  Juvenile  court  Justice  In  Boston 
made  a  statement  In  recent  years  that  liquor 
was  the  greatest  single  factor  In  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  that  this  liquor  evil  had 
led  the  youth  of  our  land  down  the  wide- 
open  road  to  narcotics,  immodesty  and  Im- 
morality. I  am  sure  that  the  Justice  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  banning  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertising  In  Interstate  commerce 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to  re- 
store normal  sanity  and  a  wholesome  out- 
l<x3k  amonK  our  young  people  nil  over  our 
country.  Why  should  we  wait  or  hesitate  to 
use  a  good  water  bucket  when  the  house  Is 
burning  down?  Likewise,  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  promote  and  enact  good  legt.'^la- 
tlon  to  help  correct  Juvenile  delinquency 
through  banning  the  Ikjuor  evil  from  In 
front  of  youthful  faces  all  over  our  land? 
Only  this  week  a  news  Item  told  of  a  group 
of  boys  that  broke  Into  a  place  and  stole 
about  $70  In  order  to  have  money  to  attend 
a  movie.  Then  they  attended  the  movie, 
but  afterward  they  went  back  and  reentered 
that  same  place  of  their  theft  and  they  re- 
placed   about    $65    of    tne    remaining    stolen 


money.  The  movie  they  saw  was  The  Ten 
Commandments.  This  Incident  is  a  force- 
ful argument  for  our  belief  that  young  peo- 
ple are  Influenced  and  persuaded  In  a  power- 
ful way  by  what  they  see  before  their  very 
eyes.  It  also  means  that  constant  alcoholic 
advertising  will  succeed  In  {>erBuadlng 
young.  Impressionable  minds  that  It  is  truly 
smart  and  desirable  and  entirely  in  good 
order  to  take  up  the  alcohol  habit.  But  If 
we  should  legally  ban  this  form  of  advertis- 
ing there  would  then  be  just  that  much 
le.'^s  persuasion  upon  the  American  boy  and 
girl  towards  adopting  a  B<jclal  custom  that 
first  becomes  an  occasional  habit  and  then 
changes  from  occasional  habit  to  constant 
curse  In  a  very  subtle  manner  and  In  a  short 
j)erlod  of  time. 

By  way  of  Illustrating  the  foollahneaa  of 
permitting  legalized  advertising  of  alcoholic 
products,  some  writer  said:  "Suppose  there 
were  170  million  cows  In  America.  Then 
suppose  there  was  a  big  Industry  selling  Old 
Scarecrow  hay  made  of  locoweed,  but  de- 
scribed as  soothing  and  mellow,  resulting  In 
the  cows  turning  from  their  sober  alfalfa  to 
begin  eating  Old  Scarecrow.  And  supp>os« 
this  made  the  cows  do  silly  things  like  run- 
ning Into  fences  or  automobiles  so  that  500,- 
000  were  killed  or  Injured  every  year.  And 
suppose  milk  production  was  cut  down  be- 
cause the  Old  Scarecrow  users  lost  50  million 
cow-days  yearly.  And  suppose  the  cows'  life 
expectancy  was  reduced  lu  percent  and  that 
It  made  over  4  million  so  sick  that  they  were 
useless  much  of  the  time  and  that  for  every 
one  that  was  cured,  the  Industry  made  10 
new  addicts  for  Old  Scarecrow.  And  sup- 
pose caring  for  all  these  sick  cows  required 
80  percent  of  tlie  farmers'  time.  And  sup- 
pose, in  spite  of  all  of  this,  sellers  of  Old 
Scarecrow  were  allowed  to  advertise  In  every 
cow  pasture  proclaiming  that  cows  uf  dis- 
tinction vise  their  stuff.  How  would  you 
expect  farmers  to  react?  Don't  you  think  all 
the  farmers  of  the  country  would  try  to  pro- 
tect their  cows  by  banning  this  false  and 
harmful  advertising?  And  now  Just  suppoa* 
we  cared  as  much  about  our  children  and 
our  fellow  men  as  we  would  expect  the  farm- 
ers to  care  about  their  cows.  Would  we  not 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  help  our  chil- 
dren, our  families,  our  neighbors  through 
using  our  Influence  to  p>ersuade  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  reasonable, 
simple,  helpful  law  that  would  ban  all  alco- 
holic advertising  in  Interstate  commerce. 
How  about  it?" 

We  may  not  be  farmers  with  cows,  but  wa 
are  supposed  to  be  citizens  with  conscience 
and  we  should  be  willing  constantly  and 
consistently  to  fight  for  the  right.  And  we 
do  know  that  this  is  right. 


H.  R.  10464  Provides  a  Partial  Answer 
to  Our  Shortage  of  Scientific  and 
Engineering  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1958 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Sjieaker,  this 
morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Science  of  the  Hou.'^e  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  in  sup- 
port Of  my  bill  H.  R,  10464,  which  is  de- 
siRned  to  attack  the  problem  resulting 
from  our  .shortage  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neeiins  manpower. 
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My  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Uef'Re.sentativi  James  E   Van 
Zandt,  Mfmblr  of  CoNGRtss_  20th  District 

OF  PEN.VbYLVANIA.  BePOBE  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  Health  and  Science  or  the  House 

CoMMiTTEX    on     Interstate    and    Foreign 

COMMcacE,  IN  Blhalf  of  H.  R.  10464,  May 

1.3.  1958 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  opp>ortunlty  of  appear- 
ing before  tills  Subconitnlttee  on  Health  and 
Science  of  the  House  Committee  <<n  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  l>ehall  of  my 
bill.  H.  R    10464.  Is  appreciated. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  10464,  Is  a  companion  bill  to 
H  K.  10456  Introduced  by  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Mklvin  PaicE,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Researcli  and  De- 
velopment, of  which  I  am  ranking  House  Re- 
publican member. 

Both  of  these  bills  resvilt  from  lengthy 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committees  Reseiuch 
and  Development  S\ibcommllt«e  held  in  the 
spring  of  1956  on  the  shortage  of  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  and  our  visit  Ui 
Russia  last  fall  as  members  of  llie  Congres- 
sional  Joint   Committee  on   Atomic   Energy. 

Therefore,  this  is  truly  a  bipartisan  legis- 
lative effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Price-Van  Zandt  bills 
amend  the  NatlonHl  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  m  order  to  provide  for  certain  educa- 
tional programs  which  will  improve  mathe- 
matics Innirucllon  In  our  secondary  sctirxsis 
as  well  ns  refresher  courses  and  fellowships 
for  mathematics  and  science  teachers. 

Tiie  legislation  Is  designed  to  attack  one  of 
the  greatest  deficiencies  to  be  overcome  in 
this  country  that  exists  in  our  secondary 
schools  where  a  serious  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  mathematics  instruction  has  taken 
place. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  this  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  matiiemaiics  instruc- 
tion has  prevented  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple from  pursuing  college  le\el  studies  in 
science  and  engineering 

To  remedy  tills  situation,  the  Price-Van 
Zandt  bills  provide  that  an  award  program  l>e 
set  up — with  no  strings  attached  — to  pro- 
vide a  $500  Bcholiirship  to  all  high  school 
seniors  who  can  pass  an  examination  of  pre- 
M.-rlbed  difficulty  In  mathematics. 

Tills  program  will  serve  not  only  to  remedy 
the  enormous  annvial  waste  of  potential 
scientific  talent  but  will  help  restore  mathe- 
matics to  Us  rightful  place  as  a  basic  element 
of  the  high  school  currlcvilum. 

In  addition  to  the  scliolarslilp  program, 
another  provision  of  the  Price-Van  Zandt 
bills  provides  a  stepping  up  of  the  present 
summer  Institute  program  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  by  provid- 
ing refresher  course.s  for  high  school  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers. 

In  this  connection,  the  present  program  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  only  able  to  pro\kle 
funds  for  108  Institutions  last  year  on  lis 
relatively  f  mall  budget  of  9^  3  million. 

There  were  over  200  qualified  ln.stitutlons 
Which  proposed  to  sot  up  summer  Institutes 
with  the  Foundation's  cooperatlun  but  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  laclc  of  funds 
since  the  $5  3  million  available  wiis  wiiolly 
Inadequate. 

It  is  conservatively  cftlmntrd  that  In  addi- 
tion there  are  at  least  200  other  qualified  in- 
stitutions in  tiie  coufltry  which  would  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  if  adequate  funds 
were  available. 

Therefore  the  Price-Van  Zandt  bills  In- 
crease the  funds  for  summer  institutes  from 
$5  3  million  to  $25  million,  this  making  pos- 
sible the  quadrupling  of  the  pre.sent  summer 
Institute  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  a  concrete  means  of  assisting 
high  school  mathematics  and  science  teach- 
ers by  improvir.g  the  quality  of  their  instruc- 
tion. 


In  addition  to  scholarships  and  the  sum- 
mer Institute  program,  the  Price-Van  Zandt 
bills  provide  that  there  should  be  established 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  a  prcj- 
gram  of  summer  fellowships  for  those  liigh 
school  teachers  who  already  have  their  bach- 
elor of  arts  degrees  and  who  desire  to  increase 
their  scientific  knowledge. 

The  program — at  a  level  of  $10  million  a 
year — will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
summer  institute  program  and  will  provide 
the  advanced  training  needed  to  stimulate 
find  guide  tiilented  young  people  in  our 
better  schools.  Then  too.  It  will  provide  the 
added  advantage  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Instruction  among  teaciiers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  made  In  the 
Price-Van  Zandt  bills  if  translated  into  ac- 
tion will  be  an  Important  first  step  toward 
insuring  that  this  country  will  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  to  meet  the  scientific  challenge  of  the 
luture. 

Moreover,  If  the  Intent  of  these  bills  Is 
enacted  into  law  the  need  will  be  met  without 
creating  serious  unbalances  In  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  this  country  by  serving 
to  strengthen  the  country  measurably 
through  Improvements  In  the  basic  educa- 
tional preparation  we  give  to  ali  our  young 
people. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the  Price- 
Van  Zandt  bills  represent  a  means  of  meet- 
ing to  a  marked  degree  the  Soviet  challenge 
to  American  education,  which  we  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
came  In  contact  with  last  October  in  visiting 
RucKla   iind  talking  with  Russian  scientists. 

When  Congressman  Price  and  I  returned  to 
tlie  United  States  last  October,  and  after 
reviewing  our  observations  In  Russia,  we  con- 
cluded that  no  time  should  be  lost  In  perfect- 
ing apprc  priatc  legislation  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challeiige  As  a  result,  we  drnftcd  the  Price- 
Van  Ziiiidt  bills.  When  we  Introduced  them 
we  made  the  following  Joint  statement; 

"MtrriNO  TJir  need  fo»  sciENTiric  mam- 
power— an  INlfclXXoLNr  AJ'J'BOACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEM 

"(Joint  statement  by  Representative  Melvtn 
Price  (Democrat,  Illinois)  and  Representa- 
tive James  E.  Van  Zandt  (Republican, 
Pennsylvania),  chairman  and  ranking 
House  minority  member  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 3,   1958) 

"We  l>elleve  that  the  time  has  come,  and 
In  many  respects  Is  long  overdue,  for  a  forth- 
right faclng-up  to  the  challenge  presented  to 
this  country  by  the  Soviets  In  their  massive 
educational  program  aimed  at  outproducing 
the  Free  World,  both  In  quantity  and  quality, 
in  the  output  of  trained  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

••We  are  witnessing  n  life  and  d'^ath  battle 
for  brainpower  in  an  age  of  rapid  teclinologi- 
ciii  advance.  Tiie  penalty  for  losing  tills 
battle  is  Soviet  domination  of  the  world  and 
the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life  as  a  free 
people.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  act — and 
act  promptly — to  meet  this  threat.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our 
long-raiipe  objectlve.s  pud  adopt  hasty  meas- 
ures which  will  Jeopardize  llie  attainment  of 
these  objectives. 

"This  battle  for  hrninnower  is  not  new. 
BTck  In  the  spring  of  1956  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  mindful  of  the 
mounting  threat  to  this  country  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  held  extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  the  shortage  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower.  As  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  believed  then,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  today,  that  concrete  reme- 
dial action  is  needed  urgently  if  we  are  to 
meet  tlie  Soviet  challenge  successfully. 


"Recent  events.  Including  Russian  achieve- 
ments in  launching  two  earth  satellites,  serve 
to  underscore  this  urgent  need  for  action. 
We  are  faced  not  so  mucli  witli  a  new 
situation  as  with  dramatic  proof  of  what 
many  experts  have  been  saying  all' along  re- 
fzarding  the  large  scale  efl'orls  of  the  Soviets 
to  achieve  technological  mastery  of  the 
world.  Ovir  recent  firsthand  visit  to  Russia 
where  we  had  an  oppoituniiy  to  talk  directly 
with  top  Riissian  scientists  has  clearly  con- 
firmed these  findings. 

"Since  the  advent  of  sputnik  we  have 
heard  much  in  public  forums  and  in  the 
press  about  the  need  for  crash  progranis  to 
regain  America's  technological  supremacy. 
We  liave  lieard  proposals  for  stepping  up 
scholarships  in  the  individual  scien'.ific  dis- 
ciplines such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  biol- 
ogy and  for  channeling  our  young  people 
into  specific  lines  of  activity  within  the 
scientific  and  engineering  fields.  These 
statements  are  reminiscent  of  the  line  of 
thinking  which  we  ourselves  indulged  in 
prior  to  the  subcommittee  hearings  in  1956. 

"As  the  hearings  progressed,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  only  by  attacking  the 
roots  of  the  manpower  problem,  not  Its 
surface  manifestations,  can  we  efl'ectively 
meet  future  requirements.  We  recognized 
then,  as  we  do  today,  that  In  our  haste  to 
catch  up  with  the  Russians  there  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  call  for  special  purpose 
legislation  to  cope  With  the  pressing  proo- 
lems  of  the  moment. 

"But  the  more  we  looked  at  the  problem, 
the  more  we  became  convinced  that  'he 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  shortage  of  specialized  tal- 
ent In  all  fields,  and  that  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  meeting  future  require- 
ments In  the  scientific  and  engineering 
fields  li  to  increase  the  overall  supply  of 
specialized  talent — across  the  bcxird.  Laying 
undue  emphasis  on  any  one  specialized  field 
of  scientific  endeavor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  would  create  serious  Imbalances 
which  would  in  the  long  run  only  serve  to 
luidermlne  the  very  strengths  we  are  at- 
tempting to  build  up.  ' 

"In  brief,  we  came  to  recognize  that  the 
shortage  of  specialized  talent  is  total  and 
that  deficiencies  exist  in  many  areas  which 
must  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  we  arc 
directing  our  attention  to  the  scientific  and 
engineering  fields.  Loading  the  deck  in 
favor  of  one  over  the  ether  is  not  only 
futile  but  mp.y  well  be  fatal  to  the  long  term 
national  interest. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  measures 
V.  hlch  are  talcen  must  be  developed  in  liie 
context  of  our  overall  needs  and  must  serve 
to  strengthen  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  specific  actions 
cannot  be  initiated  now  as  part  of  a  broad 
program  of  Improvement,  provided  they  con- 
tribute to  our  general  long-term  objectives. 

"Going  to  the  roots  of  tlie  scientific  man- 
power problem,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  to  oo 
overcome  is  the  serious  deterioration  in  /e-^"- 
cent  years  In  the  quality  of  mathematics 
instruction  in  our  high  scho<-ls.  We  found 
that  through  inadequate  preparation  in  oar 
secondary  schools,  particularly  in  the  tradi- 
tional subjects  of  mathematics,  m.any  of  our 
young  people  wlio  might  be  scientifically 
inclined  are  actu.illy  prevented  from  pur- 
suing college-level  courses  in  science  and 
engineering.  This  represents  an  enormous  : 
annual  wa^te  of  potential  scientific  talent  • 
which  we  can  Hi  nfTord  If  we  are  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  the  Russians  in  the 
years  to  come. 

"Fortunately,  this  Is  one  area  In  which 
concrete  remedial  artion  can  and  Phovild  bo 
Initiated  Immediately.  We  have  been  par- 
tlcularly  impre.'^sed  with  the  proposal  orig- 
inally inade  to  the  subcommittee  at  the 
1956  "hearings  by  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabl.  of  Colum- 
bia   University,    that    an    award    program    be 
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set  up  to  provide  a  $500  scholarship  to  all 
high-school  seniors  who  can  pass  an  ex- 
amination of  prescribed  difficulty  In  the 
traditional  subjects  of  mathematics.  There 
would  be  no  strings  attached  to  this  award 
and  there  would  be  no  requirement  that 
t^e  winners  of  such  awards  pursue  a  par- 
ticular line  of  study,  either  in  the  scientlflc 
or  other  technical  fields. 

"The  advantages  of  such  an  award  pro- 
gram are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  It 
would  help  restore  mathematics  to  Its  right- 
ful place  as  a  basic  element  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum  through  stimulating 
greater  student  Interest  In  mathematics. 
An  essential  background  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided for  those  Intending  to  pursue  scien- 
tific and  engineering  careers  and  at  the 
same  time  the  general  curriculum  would  be 
strengthened  for  all  students,  whether  or  not 
they  go  on  to  specialize  In  these  fields. 

"The  award  program  would  also  serve  as 
an  Indirect  stimulus  to  parents  and  com- 
munity groups  to  seek  Improvements  In 
mathematics  Instruction  In  their  own  local 
high  schools  Since  the  program  would  be 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  It  would  not  in- 
volve the  problem  of  Federal  control  of  local 
educational  Institutions  Major  emphasis 
would  still  remain  on  action  by  local  groups 
but  a  new  Incentive  would  be  provided  for 
such  grt)ups  to  take  the  necessary  corrective 
measures.  This,  It  seems  to  us,  Is  a  com- 
mon-sense approach  to  the  problem  and 
one  which  would  achieve  tangible  results 
■without  upsetting  delicate  social  and  eco- 
nomic balances  in  this  country. 

"Intimately  allied  with  Interesting  yoimg 
people  In  science.  Is  the  caliber  of  the  sci- 
ence teachers  they  have  In  hl<;h  school. 
Without  good  teachers,  well  equipped  with 
knowledge  of  recent  development--^  In  the 
scientific  field,  there  will  be  no  stimulus  for 
students  to  excel  In  their  subject,  no  one 
to  alert  youthful  Imagination  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  scientific  frontier.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  the  Influence  good  teach- 
ers have  had  In  helping  produce  our  scien- 
tific and  other  leaders  of  today,  but  no  one 
would  question  that  It  has  been  substnntlal. 
Da  we  dare  emb.irk  upon  the  future  witho\it 
assuring  otirselves  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  provide  our  young  people 
with  the  best  teachers  available  to  prepare 
them  for  what  lies  ahead? 

■'But  good  teachers  dcm't  just  happen. 
Incentives  must  be  provided  to  attract 
young  men  and  women  of  high  intellectual 
caliber  to  the  teaching  profession.  Once 
they  are  recruited,  there  must  be  continuing 
Incentives  provided  to  keep  them  in  the 
profession.  The  question  then  arl.ses:  What 
form  should  these  Incentives  take'' 

"As  In  the  case  of  Improving  the  high- 
school  curriculum,  much  depends  on  the 
Initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  local  com- 
munities, particularly  with  regard  to  In- 
creasing teacher  salaries,  which  In  many 
areas  are  shockingly  low.  But  beyond  this, 
some  means  must  be  devised  through  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  lend  assistance 
In  cooperation  with  local  authorities.  Once 
again,  this  Federal  asslstnnce  would  have  to 
be  provided  in  such  a  way  as  tfi  avoid  undue 
Interference  with  local  school  boards  and 
State  authorities. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  need  at  the  moment 
Is  to  provide  high-school  teachers  with  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  tholr  own  knowledge 
of  their  subjects  and  thereby  Improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  offered  their  students. 
This  applies  to  teachers  of  all  subjects,  but 
the  need  for  Improvement  has  become  piu-- 
ticularly  critical  in  the  case  of  mathematics 
and  science  teachers. 

"One  of  the  most  successful  means  to  date 
of  meeting  this  need  has  been  the  summer- 
time refresher  courses  for  high-school  teach- 
ers wliich  have  been  held  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.     Through  the  coopera- 


tion of  universities  and  Institutions  through- 
out the  country,  hundreds  of  teachers  have 
attended  special  summer  courses  which 
average  about  6  weeks  In  duration.  Stipends 
of  $75  per  week  are  offered,  together  with 
$15  per  dependent.  The  cost  of  running 
the  courses  Is  borne  mutually  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  participating  university. 

"While  the  program  Is  excellent  as  far 
as  It  goes.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  on  Its 
I)resent  limited  budget  to  meet  mounting 
needs.  For  example,  the  Foundation  was 
able  to  provide  funds  for  108  Institutions 
list  year  on  Its  relatively  small  budget  of 
$5  3  million.  However,  there  were  double 
that  number  of  qualified  Institutions  who 
proposed  to  set  up  summer  Institutes  with 
the  Foundations  cooperation  but  were  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  at  least  200  other  qualified 
Institutions  In  this  country  who  have  not 
made  specific  pniposals  to  the  Foundation 
but  who  might  be  encouraged  to  Join  the 
program  If  funds  were  made  available. 

"We  therefore  propose,  as  a  concrete  means 
of  assisting  high-school  math  and  science 
teachers  and  Improving  the  quality  of  their 
Instruction,  that  the  present  summer  insti- 
tute program  of  the  Foundation  for  high- 
school  teachers  be  quadrupled  In  size  and 
that  the  present  funding  level  for  the  pro- 
gram be  Increased  from  $5  3  million  to  $25 
million.  Chief  value  of  such  action  would 
be  to  take  an  already  going  concern  and. 
through  expanding  Its  activities.  Increase 
the  number  of  teachers  being  assisted  with 
a  minimum  of  delay  and  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  program,  we  be- 
lieve a  new  program  should  be  established 
by  the  Foundation  to  provide  stimmcr  fel- 
li-wshlps  for  those  high  school  teachers  who 
already  have  their  bachelor  of  arts  degree  but 
who  desire  to  Increase  their  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  program  at  a  level  cjf  $10  mil- 
lion per  year  slunild  be  a  valuable  stipple- 
ment  to  the  summer  In.stltute  program  and 
should  provide  the  advance  training  which 
some  of  our  teachers  need  to  stimulate  and 
guide  talented  young  people  in  oiu:  better 
schools.  It  would  have  the  added  advantage 
of  helping  bring  up  the  quality  of  instruction 
among  teachers  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  iuie  and  would  place  a  premium  on 
competence. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  the  proposals  we 
have  made.  If  translated  into  action,  would 
be  an  Important  first  step  toward  Insuring 
that  tills  country  will  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  scientific  and  engineering  talent 
to  meet  the  scientlflc  challen^^e  of  the 
future.  They  will  help  meet  this  need, 
moreover,  without  creating  serious  im- 
l:>alances  in  the  social  and  economic  fabric 
of  this  country.  They  will,  in  fact,  serve 
to  strengthen  the  country  measurably  by 
providing  Improvements  In  the  basic  edu- 
cational preparation  we  give  to  all  our  young 
people.  This  Is  the  true  answer  to  the  Soviet 
challenge  and  In  keeping  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  free  society. 

"We  are  today  introdticlng  legislation  In 
the  House  to  carry  out  these  proposals.  We 
are  hopeful  it  will  receive  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration." 

Mr.  Cliuirman,  It  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress ('he  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Seconday  School  Principals  Associatiun 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  October  29,  1950,  al- 
most a  full  yea.r  before  Sputnik  I  was 
launched. 

My  addre.ss  was  ba.'^sd  In  considerable 
measure  on  henrliigs  held  in  1956  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Development 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
ul  which  I  am  a  member. 

These  hearings  delved  In  considerable  de- 
tail Into  the  reasons  for  tlie  shortages  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  and 
chowcd  conclusively  that  the  dollclcncles  of 


our  educational  system  re  the  fundamental 
reason  for  this  shortage.  Actually  the  cru- 
cial shortage  Is  not  that  of  scientists  today. 
It  Is  today's  and  tomorrow's  shortage  of  tal- 
ented teachers. 

As  experts  testified  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings  the  progress  made  In  science  and 
technologv-.  in  sxich  fields  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons, jet  propulsion,  radar,  plastics,  ard  elec- 
tronic computers,  has  been  no  preat  that 
o\ir  educational  system  as  a  whole  has 
lagged 

Compared  to  today's  needs  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  even  mar.y  of  our 
colleges    are  living  in  a  horse  and  bug«y  era 

Nearly  2  years  ago  these  hearings  revealed, 
and  I  repeated  In  my  Harrisburg.  Pa  .  speech 
that  Russians  are  tralniOK  Intensively 
about  3  times  as  many  sclent isU  as  we 
are.  that  by  1900  every  Russian  child  In  the 
Soviet  10-year  .«chool  program  will  have  to 
study  5  years  of  physics.  5  years  of  blolo^ry.  * 
years  of  chemistry.  10  years  of  mathematics 
through  trigonometry,  and  1  year  of  astroa- 
omv. 

I  told  my  Harrl.-sburg  audience  In  October 
1956  that  not  only  are  the  Soviets  trnlnlnK 
engineers  at  a  rate  three  times  as  fast  as 
we  are.  but.  despite  the  fact  that  their  own 
Industrial  capacity  is  only  half  the  8i/.e  ol 
ours,  they  are  sending  scores  of  these  engi- 
neers Into  other  lands,  engineers  who  will, 
of  course,  help  convert  these  lands  to  com- 
munism. In  December  1955.  Khrualichev 
and  Buiganin  offered  to  build  and  staff  a 
technological  Institute  In  Kangoon.  "a  gift 
to  the  people  of  Burma  from  the  people  of 
Soviet  Union."  as  they  put  it.  The  follow- 
ing year  Kusftlan  technicians  started  build* 
ing  a  steel  mill  for  the  Indians  in  India.  En- 
ticing Inducements  have  bc«^n  advanced  to 
EgyP^-    Afghanistan,    and   LAtln    America. 

I  warned  my  Harrisburg  audience  that  thla 
tyf>e  of  penetration  by  tJ»e  Soviets  may  be 
expected  to  grow  rather  tiian  wane  as  the 
supply  of  trained  Russian  per»onnel  t>ecumes 
ever  greater.  Aa  I  have  stressed  again  and 
again,  we  mu.st  not  allow  ourselvcis  to  fall 
behind  tlie  RwusUns.  If  tills  ever  happ>ens 
we  could  easily  find  ourselves  outwitted,  out- 
maneuvered,  outthought,  and  outbuilt 
throughout  the  world. 

I  u^ntlnued  by  saying  tliat  aa  Dfver  before 
we  know  the  key  to  our  continued  Iraderslilp 
In  the  Free  World  lies  In  our  schools.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  project  In  the  Nation  that 
shimld  have  a  higher  priority  than  the  rapid 
Improvement  of  our  educational  facilitlea. 
The  teacher  shortage  is  desperate  and  must 
be  dealt  with  agyreselvely  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  on  the  prc-tent  basis  of 
recruitment,  preparation,  and  utilization  of 
teachers.  Tlie  problem  of  the  teacher  short- 
age must  l>e  attacked  on  many  fronts.  Local 
communities  and  States  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  this  Is  their  problem  and 
must  provide  Uie  tax  support  required. 
Teachers'  salaries  must  be  Increased  to  at- 
tract more  capable  persons  Into  the  profes- 
sion. Greater  Incentives  and  rewards  for 
outstanding  teachers  should  be  provided. 
Teachers  can  be  relieved  of  a  good  many 
routine  houickeiping  and  clerical  chores. 

Ways  must  be  found,  as  I  told  the  con- 
ventloi\  of  Pennsylvania  secondary  school 
I)rlnclpals  in  October  of  1956,  "to  make  sure 
that  our  teachers  receive  the  recognuion  and 
tlie  prestige  which  Is  commensurate  with 
their  high  responsibility  of  traialug  our 
young  people." 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  we  ob- 
tain more  thorough  means  of  Identifying 
talent  and  more  effective  guidance  for  our 
young  people. 

The  need  Is  great  and  It  is  Immediate. 
Tlie  future  of  America  lies  not  Just  In  the 
hands  of  lis  educators.  The  burden  of  re- 
Eponsiblllly  for  America's  future  lies  upon 
all  of  our  cltli^ens.  We  must  lift  ourselves 
to  a  new  and  higher  plain  of  concern,  oX 
hard  work,  of  expenditure,  and  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  Increased  development  and  un- 
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derglrdlng  of  America's  key  to  the  future, 
our  educational  system. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  again  that 
what  I  have  read  to  you  rei^retents  excerpts 
from  my  speech  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  In  Oc- 
tober 1956. 

In  calling  my  views  to  your  attention,  I 
do  not  ■  poee  as  an  expert  In  the  field  of 
education.  I  share,  however,  the  concern 
you  and  all  other  Americans  have  In  our 
educational  system  which  we  like  to  think 
Is  the  best  In  the  world. 

My  views  are  ba?ed  on  the  lengthy  hear- 
ings of  1956  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  my  visit  to  Russia  latt  fall, 
and  my  great  desire  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  to  the 
American  educational  system. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Price- 
Van  Zandt  bills  will  receive  your  favorable 
consideration. 


Truth  and  the  Democratic  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OK    PEI.^WARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13. 1958 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  addre.ss 
entitled  "Truth  and  the  Democratic 
Tradition."  These  excellent  remarks 
were  dellvered^  by  my  good  friend  and 
most  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington],  on  the  occa- 
-sion  of  Delaware's  annual  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner,  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning, May  8. 

This  gatherinp,  Mr.  President,  brought 
together  the  greatest  number  of  Dela- 
wareans  ever  as.sembled  for  such  a  meet- 
ing in  our  State.  Senator  Symington's 
addre.ss  was  so  well  received  that  I  feel  it 
will  be  of  intere.st  and  value  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  to  many  other  persons 
throughout  the  Nation.  For  that  reason. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TaUTH    AND  THE   DEMOCRATIC   T^RADmOM 

(Address  by  Senator  Sttjart  Symington, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  banquet,  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  8, 
1958) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Frear.  General 
Craven,  Chairman  Lyons,  Speaker  Mahew, 
Senator  Steen,  and  distinguished  Demo- 
crats, It  Is  always  a  privilege  to  address  an 
audience  of  Democratic  workers,  those  who 
furnish   the   backbone  of  our  great   party. 

And  it  is  a  special  privilege  to  gather  with 
the  friends  and  neighbors  and  supporters 
of  one  of  Americas  great  Senators — a  man 
whose  name  In  Washington  Is  synonymous 
with  ability  and  integrity,  the  two  most 
priceless  assets  which  can  be  possessed  by 
any  public  servant. 

All  Senators  of  both  parties  are  proud  to 
be  serving  with  the  statesman  I  am  referring 
to,  the  able  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Allxn 
Frea«. 

Much  of  my  youth  was  spent  In  your 
neighboring  State  of  Maryland;  but  my  an- 
cestors were  closer  to  you  than  that. 

When  James  Symington  first  came  to  this 
country   from  Scotland,   he   started    a   flour 


mill  In  Brandywlne,  a  town  which  Is  now  a 
part  of   tills  great  city  of   Wilmington. 

His  son  Thomas,  my  great  grandfather, 
was  born  right  here  In  1793,  6  years  before  the 
death   of    George   Washington. 

Later  Thomas  moved  from  Wilmington  to 
B.-iltimore.  An  article  in  tlie  Baltimore  Sun, 
Two  Generations  That  Span  United  States 
History,  features  his  son,  my  Great-Uncle 
John,  who  lives  In  Baltimore  today. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  be  visiting  with  you  In 
Delaware   tonight. 

We  Democrats  have  gathered  here  In 
Wilmington  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  in  the  principles  fur 
which  that  party  stands. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  has  be- 
come the  greatest  country  in  world  history 
primarily  because  of  the  philosophy  and  con- 
victions of  the  two  men  we  honor  tonight. 

Tliomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  be- 
lieved in  government  for  all  the  people.  P"* 
Just  the  few. 

Tliey  passed  that  mandate  on  to  us;  and 
we  as  a  party  have  been  faithful  to  it  over 
the  years. 

That  Is  why  In  our  country  today  there 
is  normally  so  much  purchasing  power  at  the 
ba.se;  and  why  millions  of  Americans  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  living  never  before 
equaled  In  history. 

The  physical  base  of  any  modern  Indus- 
trial complex  Is  the  production  of  steel.  Our 
automobile  Industry  Is  the  greatest  user  of 
that  steel. 

In  this  connection,  the  more  expensive  cars 
are  fine,  but  the  true  extent  of  our  prosperity 
can  be  measured  by  the  utilization  of  steel 
production  in  such  products  as  Fords  and 
Plymouths  and  Chevrolets. 

Until  recently,  nearly  all  Americans  had 
good  food,  adequate  medical  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  loved  ones,  the  right  to  an 
education,  and  the  blessing  of  those  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  home  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  a  better  life. 

Thanks  to  Democratic  policies,  we  now 
have  had  more  time  to  enjoy  life,  with  radios 
and  television  sets,  and  stimulating  vaca- 
tions. 

And  at  least  as  Important,  we  have  the 
leisure  to  explore  and  appreciate  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

That  is  what  the  Democratic  Party's  policy 
of  purchasing  power  at  the  base  has  done  for 
the  American  people. 

Once  again,  however,  the  Republicans,  now 
that  they  have  obtained  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  taking  the  short-range 
view — disregarding  what  Is  best  for  the  many 
In  favor  of  what  Is  best  for  the  few. 

In  the  past.  Republican  policies  have  al- 
ways ended  up  by  weakening  that  base  of 
our  prosperity  described  as  "mass  purchas- 
ing fxjwer";  and  that  is  exactly  what  Is  going 
on  today. 

After  5'i  years  of  Republican  rule,  busi- 
ness Is  down.  In  some  Instances — example, 
steel — production  has  now  been  curtailed 
over  50  percent. 

Unemployment  Is  up.  Between  five  and  six 
million  men  and  women  are  now  out  of  work, 
with  unemployment  benefits  running  out  for 
many. 

Because  of  decreased  hours  of  work,  take- 
home  pay  Is  also  down  for  those  who  still 
have  Jobs. 

Such  are  the  statistical  highlights  of  the 
current  recession. 

But  they  reveal  only  part  of  an  involved 
economic  picture. 

Declining  production  and  Increased  unem- 
ployment would  normally  result  In  lower 
wholesale  and  lower  retail  prices;  and  this 
would  be  particularly  true  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  there  has  been  an  actual  de- 
crease In  the  amount  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  workers. 

But  the  most  recent  price  indexes  show 
that  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  at 
alltlme  highs. 


And  so  It  Is  now  clear  that.  If  ^here  was 
any  true  price  competition  in  the  market 
l>lace,  prices  would  now  be  lower,  not  higher, 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Despite  much  rumor  to  the  contrary,  wage 
and  salary  payments  have  actually  been  de- 
clining for  months.  Week  before  last,  for 
example,  manufacturing  workers  received 
$1  36  per  week  less  than  they  did  a  year  ago; 
and  less  people  are  working. 

Decreased  employment  and  decreased  hours 
per  worker  have  resulted  In  the  March  an- 
nual rate  of  payment  to  labor  being  $4  bil- 
lion lower  than  the  annual  rate  Just  12 
months  ago. 

Last  year  the  agriculture  policies  of  this 
administration  squeezed  nearly  2  million 
more  people  off  the  land. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  displaced 
farmworkers  are  now  in  the  cities,  competing 
against  urban  workers  for  Jobs,  adding  to  the 
lack  of  purchasing  power,  to  unemployment, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  general  recession. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advises  the 
farmers  squeezed  out  to  go  to  the  city  to 
get  a  Job. 

At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  advising  unemployed  city  workers  to  go 
back  to  the  farm. 

How  mixed  up  can  you  get? 

This  Is  Just  another  Illustration  that  the 
Republican  Party  does  not  have  a  good  pol- 
icy for  combating  this  recession;  nor  does  It 
have  a  poor  policy.     It  has  no  policy  at  all. 

The  Republican  Party's  Idea  of  leadership 
Is  to  continue  to  sit  on  its  hanos,  the  same 
old  story,  hoping  things  will  cure  them- 
selves, a  policy  which  not  only  brings  dis- 
tress to  millions,  but  also  actually  endangers 
our  security. 

In  the  last  recession,  which  started  in  the 
fall  of  1953,  this  Bulmlnlstratlon  promptly 
announced  planned  tax  cuts  of  more  than 
$7  billion. 

But  in  the  present  recession,  which  is  much 
deeper  than  the  one  of  1953-54.  no  tax  cut.  or 
any  other  positive  action,  has  been  an- 
nounced to  date. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  passed  two  bills  which 
would  have  added  purchasing  jxiwer  to  the 
economy.  One  was  to  support  the  prices  of 
agriculture:  the  other  to  provide  more  em- 
ployment by  means  of  a  rivers  and  harbors 
bill. 

Both  bills  were  promptly  vetoed  by  the 
President,  however. 

And  so  we  stumble  on.  with  little  leader- 
ship at  a  time  when  leadership  Is  becoming 
absolutely  vital. 

As  this  recession  continues  to  dry  up  our 
Income  and  profits,  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  adequate  defenses 
against  communism? 

Because  in  our  way  of  life,  defense 
strength  can  only  come  from  economic 
strength,  and  the  taxes  which  supply  that 
defense  strength  can  In  turn  come  only  from 
one  source — Income,  Including,  of  course, 
profits. 

Private  profits  are  essential  to  any  economy 
operating  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

That  Is  not  true  of  a  state-controlled 
economy,  where  the  coin  of  the  realm  Is  the 
order  of  the  dlctator-^and  therein  lies  the 
economic  danger  which  may  be  Just  as  seri- 
ous as  any  military  danger. 

As  Illustration,  probably  the  best  gage 
of  a  modern  Indtistrlal  complex  is  the  pro- 
duction of  steel. 

Steel  Is  the  physical  base  of  any  modern 
economy. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  laid  waste  for  a  thousand  miles  inside 
its  borders.  The  Nazi  armies  were  at  the 
gates  of  Stalingrad. 

Last  week  Director  Allen  Dulles  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  made  a  shocking 
announcement;  namely.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  Russian  Communists  pro- 
duced more  steel  than  the  United  States. 
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What  more  warning  do  we  ne«d  about  how 
necessary  It  Is  to  get  our  own  production 
back  on  the  rails — now? 

For  years  this  administration  has  Justified 
passing  over  quantitative  military  superior- 
ity to  the  service  on  the  grounds  we  were 
retiming  qualitative  supremacy. 

I'hat  premise,  however,  was  blasted  last 
C>ctober,  when  the  American  people  saw  the 
v/orld's  first  satellite  orbiting  In  the  cool 
autumn  sky. 

The  Russian  sputniks  required  all  of  us  to 
consider  problems  of  national  value  and  sur- 
vival which  did  not  exist  before. 

As  a  result  of  these  huinchings.  President 
Elsenhower  promptly  promised  the  American 
people  "a  critical  examination  of  our  entire 
defense  position." 

Over  7  months  have  now  passed,  however; 
and  very,  very  little  has  been  done. 

It  Is  ironic  that  tens  of  thoiisands  of  our 
unemployed  could  be  working  on  needed 
national  defense  item."?,  whiih  are  being  held 
back  by  the  administration's  self-imposed 
fiscal  celltugs. 

Yes.  the  Iron  hand  of  budget  control  of 
expenditures   is    back   in   control. 

In  my  hometown,  heavily  hit  by  unem- 
ployment, the  leading  einpli>\er  could  double 
his  employment  If  the  rigid  fiscal  restric- 
tions now  In  force  were  taken  off  his  Gov- 
ernment orders. 

Six  montlis  after  the  Soviets  launched 
tlielr  flrst  Sputnik  I,  the  United  States  has 
again  fallen  back  Into  Its  former  ostrich-like 
stfite  of  complacency. 

As  the  beep  of  the  CommunLst  satellites 
fades  into  silence,  Inaction,  delay.s,  and  ex- 
penditure ceilings  have  popped  back  Into 
view. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  they  never 
really  left.  They  were  Just  temporarily  un- 
noticed, as  our  attention  was  diverted  by 
public  statements  of  proinirod  actions — and 
also  by  growing  economic  problems  at  home 

After  sputnik,  the  President  arsured  that 
the  American  people  would  not  "sacritice 
security     worshiping     a     balanced     budget." 

Many  of  us  were  thereupon  willing  to 
overlook  the  Ooveniraent's  record  during  the 
previous  years — a  record  of  disgraceful  disre- 
gard for  our  declining  strength  vLs-a-vls 
tiiat  of  the  Soviets. 

We  were  eager  to  cooperate  to  do  every- 
thing po.sslble  to  recover  lost  ground,  and 
build  up  our  defenses  to  the  point  where  we 
could  negotiate  for  peace  from  a  position  of 
relative  strength. 

Last  November  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  started  hearings;  and  received 
expert  testimony  from  b;jih  civillana  and 
military  leitders. 

On  January  23,  the  nvibcommlttee  Isotied 
a  vitianlmoud  report,  signed  by  all  Hcpubll- 
cait  members  as  well  as  UemorratM 

This  report  oontalneU  17  Bpocviic  reoom- 
meiidntluhin  fur  action. 

Thnne  rooummoiidatlone  — nonpartisan  In 
origin  and  construcllvo  In  ooutent  pre- 
fcfntcd  a  friinipwork  for  powuive  ucllon  on 
lUo  purl  uf  Uu*  admtnUlrailoii. 

The  Congress  wus  ready  and  eaenr  to  do 
Us  part'  luid  to  this  etui,  the  hubcoiimiliieo 
had  the  Secretary  uf  Dofunse  appear  un  Fob- 
ru.iry  20.  and  otfuln  on  April  3, 

We  found  Ihcn,  and  know  now,  that  little 
or  nothing  h.-ts  been  dune  to  trauilute  oiost 
of  ihe."e  recommeudatlona  Into  action. 

On  the  contrary,  and  solely  to  save  money. 
S.\C  aircraft,  :?'.-fense  missile  facilities,  and 
other  Important  military  equipment  have 
actually  been  further  concentrated  on  vul- 
nerable bases.  Instead  of  being  dispersed  as 
recommended. 

Thl-"!  action,  or  rather  lack  of  action,  can 
only  please  Mr.  Khr\ishchev,  tho  gentleman 
who  has  annoiuiced  that  he  Intends  to  bury 
us. 

Let's  take  Just  one  lUtistratlon  of  how 
little  Is  being  done. 

Despite  sputnik,  almost  every  major  ex- 
penditure item  In  the  1959  budget   for  the 


Army  shows  a  cutback  over  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958. 

There  has  been  no  modification  of  the 
program  to  further  cut  down  to  14  the 
number  of  divisions  In  the  Army  (Russia 
alone  has  175 1 . 

This  continued  reduction  of  Army  divi- 
sions Is  being  taken  in  the  face  of  sworn 
testimony  before  our  committee  that  28 
modern  divisions  is  the  absolute  minimum 
required  to  meet  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments. 

Sworn  testimony  was  also  received  that  to- 
day the  United  States  cannot  lift  and  prop- 
erly support   overseas   a  single  division. 

Only  4  days  ago  a  brilliant  and  dedicated 
officer.  Lt.  Gen.  James  Oavln.  whose  battle 
record  equals  that  of  any  American,  made 
the  followli'.g  statement  on  a  public  telecast: 

"We  have  the  Army  today  deployed  ovcr- 
se.is,  facing  an  opponent  It  can't  defend  It- 
self against  and   can't  shoot   back  against." 

Five  of  our  divisions  with  families  are  to- 
day stationed  In  Germany,  directly  facing 
the  vastly  superior  Communist  forces. 

What  has  happened  to  the  President's 
promised  "critical  reexamination  of  our  en- 
tire defense  position"? 

Adequate  defen.se  effort  is  being  retarded 
and  shackled  by  lack  of  decli>ive  leadership. 

Our  po:'.ltliin  In  the  world,  our  very  free- 
doms are  being  undermined  by  this  contin- 
uing {xjlicy  of  placing  fiscal  objectives 
ahead  of  security. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  strength  of 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
l^le — and  that  In  a  democratic  form  tif  gov- 
ernment that  will  can  only  function  if  the 
people  are  Informed. 

'I  he  people  cannot  partlclpa'e  In  the  great 
decisions  which  now  face  this  democratic 
country  unless  they  are  given  the  facts. 

The  other  day  a  freat  Democrat  said,  "We 
have  now  become  a  Nation  of  slogans,  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  truth." 

Whereas  we  Democrats  regard  the  people 
as  responsible  partners,  the  Republicans 
consider  them  merely  customers,  to  be  sold 
a  bin  of  goods  regardless  of  logic  or  accu- 
racy. 

You  know  the  promises  that  were  made 
about  agriculture. 

What  has  been  done  to  keep  those  prom- 
ises? 

You  know  the  promises  that  were  made  to 
reduce  Government  cuKts. 

What  has  been  done  about  those  costs? 

You  know  the  promli>es  about  education, 
and  the  building  uf  more  schixjls,  und  mcus- 
urcs  to  reduce  uneiiip'.uymenl. 

What  has  b*en  done  at>out  those  promlxes? 

In  their  place,  we  have  such  slogana  as 
Liberating  Eastern  Furope,  Unleashing  the 
Formoiia  Ciilnoae,  Rolling  Uack  Cumntu- 
iiii  in. 

Candor  has  apparently  left  our  Oovern- 
ment. 

Month  sftsr  month  the  Henst*  Arm»d 
fliTvlres  Commuter  hrnrd  In  closed  session 
iit)out  RuBslsn  lonff-rsnge  missile  nnns* 
before  this  Nation  was  test  firing  any  such 
missiles. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Amprlcsn  peo- 
ple were  being  told  bv  n  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  that  this  country  was 
ahead  In  the  mlsHlle  race. 

My  friends,  there  has  been  very  little 
cruidor  about  our  true  strength  vls-a-vU  that 
of  the  Communlfts,  economic,  military,  or 
diplomatic. 

The  progress  of  Soviet  edtic^-itlon  has  been 
It^nored,  and  the  growing  weakness  of  our 
foreign  alliance  has  been  carefully  concealed. 

As  has  been  well  said,  "Our  prestige  and 
Influence  and  confidence  ha.s  declined,  and 
every  setback  and  every  disappointment 
and  every  defeat  has  been  reported  as  a  tri- 
umph of  statesmanship  from  which  we  have 
emerged  more  respected  end  Invulnerable 
than  ever." 


We  all  remember  Operation  Candor,  the 
project  for  telling  the  truth  about  nuclear 
weapons. 

You  read  and  listen  to  the  news  every 
day.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  as  mixed 
up  In  the  minds  of  the  public  as  this  ques- 
tlon  of  nucleir  testing? 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  this  administra- 
tion was  nsRurini?  the  Amorlcan  people  that 
Russia  was  on   the   point   of  coiiapBlng 

What  has  collapsed  has  been  our  own 
foreign  pc^Iicy.  together  with  much  of  o\ir 
prosperity;  and  most.  If  not  all,  of  our 
military  superiority. 

As  has  been  well  nald  hv  the  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  infMrmstion  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edltom. 
when  you  act  ('U  the  busts  of  pttrti.il  truth, 
you  act  on  the  basis  of  what  those  people 
believe  who  gave  you  that  partial  truth;  but 
when  you  act  on  the  ba.'^ls  of  all  the  truth, 
you  act  on  the  basis  of  what  you  believe  la 
right. 

Why  won't  this  administration  recognize 
the  people's  right   to  know? 

There  will  be  many  ls?uee  dlwusewl  In 
coming  months. 

The  problenj  of  unemployment — millions 
of  people  walking  the  streets  In  the  injst 
prosperuus  country   In   world   history. 

The  problem  of  education— rather  the 
lack  of  It — brought  home  to  the  American 
people  by  the  .sputniks. 

The  problem  of  the  growing  economic 
menace  of  cfjmmunlsm — and  our  vacillating 
behavior  In  meeMng  that  problem 

No  Issue  will  be  stronger  however,  than 
the  Issue  of  telling  the  people  the  truth. 

The  position  oX  our  party  on  the6«  laeues 
l.s  clear. 

Great  Democratic  city,  State,  and  Con- 
gretwlonal  victories  next  fall  will  t)e  but  a 
prologue  to  an  even  greater  victory  In  3 
years. 

Believing  In  the  Importance  of  a  leader- 
ship which  recognizes  that  the  Government 
.^-hould  be  In  partnership  with  the  citizen, 
in  1960  the  voters  of  this  country  will  re- 
turn their  Government  to  the  people.  In  the 
greatest  DemfR-ratlc  victory  this  Nation  has 
ever  known. 


Address  of  Hon.  WiJlUm  M.  Tuck  at  a 
Dintier  in  Honor  of  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  at  the  Wathioftoa  NatioBal 
Airport  on  Thuriday,  May  8,  1958 

ETTrFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  AB31TT 

or  vtaotKiA 

IN  THE  HOUPE  OF  nET'Rr.MnrrATA'EH 

Tuc$day,  May  13.  19S8 

Mr.  AI3BITT,    Mr.  Speaker,  It  wan  my 

IJilvllcge  to  nllcnd  the  tpsilmonlal  din- 
ner given  Senator  Hahrv  F.  Dyrd  by  the 
poo;jle  of  Aicxaiidi  la  Ia&I  Thui  Mluy  eve- 
ning. May  8. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  services  ren- 
dered the  State  and  tlie  Nation  by  the 
distlngulFhcd  sfnior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. H?  and  his  family  are  making 
a  great  sacrifice  that  he  might  continue 
to  srrvc  the  Nation. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet 
was  Uie  Hoiiorable  W.  M.  Tuck,  former 
Governor  ol  ihc  C'onimonwpalth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  presently  n  Member  of  the 
CoHRresK  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  our  great  State.  It  ■viTi.'s  a 
privilcjTc  for  me  to  be  cne  of  the  guests 
iilons  with  Congrc3:;man  Tuck. 
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Congressman  Tuck  delivered  an  out- 
.standmg  address  as  he  ahvays  does.  I 
am  in  entire  accord  witii  his  sentiments. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herewith  a  copy  of  his  address 
v.hich  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Senator  Byrd,  dlslln- 
iv.Ushed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this  is 
indeed  a  happy  occasion.  I  am  pleased  and 
privileged  to  join  this  fine  group  In  honoring 
.1  great  American  statesman  who  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation  and  praise. 

I  have  been  associated  with  our  dear 
friend.  Senator  Habrt  Flood  Byrd.  in  the 
public  life  of  Virginia  for  35  yearp  I  served 
in  the  general  as-'enibly  with  him  before  he 
was  Governor.  Because  of  his  ability,  his 
steadfivstness,  and  his  sterling  qualities  of 
character,  I  have  respect  and  unbovinded 
admiration  for  him.  His  strength  and  forte 
He  In  his  determination  to  see  straight 
through  a  problem  and  his  absolute  unwil- 
lingness to  do  wrong.  In  short,  he  has  the 
ability  to  know  the  right  and  the  courage  to 
do  It.  He  possesses  a  natural  aptitude  for 
governmental  service  and  the  fine  conditions 
existing  in  Virginia  today  are  attributable  to 
him  as  to  no  other  public  figure. 

Senator  Bykd,  although  an  aristocrat  of 
truly  Illustrious  ancestry,  malnl.ilns  the  com- 
mon touch  and.  In  his  dally  contact  with  the 
public,  demonstrates  a  sincere  Interest  In 
his  fellowman. 

At  the  early  aire  of  15,  he  assumed  duties 
and  responsibilities  the  average  adult  would 
have  considered  arduous,  but  soon  demon- 
strated unusual  ability  and  acumen  In  busi- 
ness and  agriculture. 

He  developed  rapidly  In  politics  and  while 
still  a  younp;  man  evinced  a  rare  sagacity  for 
values  In  that  field.  His  first  office  was  as 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Winchester 
at  the  age  of  21.  By  the  year  1915  he  was  In 
Richmond  as  a  State  senator  and  Eoon  gained 
fctatewlde  recognition  for  his  leadership  In 
opposition  to  the  $50  million  road-bond  pro- 
posal and  thus  became  father  of  Virginia's 
successful  pay-as-you-go  system.  This  was 
a  natural  role  for  the  able  young  senator, 
who  Is  so  deeply  and  constitutionally  opposed 
to  public  debt,  except  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

In  January  1926  ovir  guest  was  Inaugurated 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his  ad- 
mlnlLtratlon  is  vividly  remembered.  When 
he  assumed  office,  the  SUUe  government  was 
topheavy  with  bureaus  and  agencies.  He 
reoognljied  the  need  for  reorganizatl.in  and 
successfully  espoused  a  plan  which  brought 
Virginia  to  the  fi  refrunt.  He  emjjlojed  the 
practical  and  thrifty  method  of  naming  a 
■mall  commlBBloii  of  prominent  men  to  rec- 
ommend amendments  Ui  the  iital<>  coii*tltu- 
tlon.  The  ainendmrnta  were  niijirovcd  by 
the  grncrril  ntRcmbly  and  the  pe()j)le.  thus 
revising  und  inodernlzltig  the  19U2  conMltu- 
tlon.  As  Odvcrnor,  tuncuig  other  thlngd.  he 
reduced  taxes,  lowered  the  Biato  debt, 
Inunch^d  a  kound  and  economical  hlghwny 
jjrc'gram,  expundid  nnd  improved  the  Btat« 
•ervlce,  and,  nil  In  nil,  gave  the  Ctmimon- 
wealth  a  progrum  of  progrcuH  which  win 
truly  an  outttimding  achievement. 

He  sponsured  a  State  antllynchlng  bill  and 
there  has  not  been  a  death  by  lynching  In 
Virginia  since  the  enactment  of  that  law. 

ThlB  Indefensible  crlnje  is  all  but  extinct 
In  the  South— the  incontrovertible  and  final 
answer  to  continued  agUatlrn  for  Federal 
laws  on   this  and  kindred  subjects. 

Senator  Byrd  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1033  firmly  dedicated  to  a  program 
calling  for  a  reduction  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures, strict  economy  in  government,  and 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  principle  of  States 
rights.  He  has  not  swerved  or  faltered  and 
still  holds  to  the  time-honored  virtues  of 
free  enterprise  and  self-reliance.  He  has 
steadfastly  oppoped  the  opeiilrg  of  the 
coffers  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  wastrels 


and    squanderers    who    would    debauch    our 
currency  and  bankrupt  our  country. 

Although  it  may  have  appeared  at  times 
that  his  was  as  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness, be  It  said  to  his  everlasting  credit  that 
he  has  struggled  courageously  against  tho 
forces  of  centralization  and  fought  con- 
sistently In  defense  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  and  he  will  continue  in  that  effort. 

With  regard  to  party  politics,  you  may 
recall  Senator  Btrd's  response  some  years  ago 
when  an  InsKstent  questioner  kept  asking: 
"What  kind  of  Democrat  arc  you?"  his  reply 
was : 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  Demo- 
crat I  am.  I  am  not  a  Republican,  I  will 
tell  you  that.  I  vote  with  them  when  they 
are  right,  and  agaln.'^t  them  when  they  are 
wrong,  but  I  am  not  a  Republican.  The 
kind  of  Democrat  that  I  try  earnestly  to  be 
Is  that  klr.d  of  Democrat  that  two  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  of  these  United  States 
were,  both  from  Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  kind  of  Demo- 
crat I  try  to  be  Is  the  kind  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was,  who  bORStcd  that  the  proudest 
achievement  of  his  administration  was  to 
pay  off  in  toto  the  public  debt.  That  Is  an 
opportunity  that  no  one  will  ever  have  again. 
I  am  the  kind  of  a  Democrat  that  Grover 
Cleveland  was,  who  said  •  •  •  It  was  the 
duly  of  the  people  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Government,  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •.  The  test  of  my  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  my  actions  elsewhere,  now.  as  they 
have  been  In  the  past,  and  as  they  will  be 
In  the  future.  Is  determined  by  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  best  for  my  country." 

I  was  greatly  saddened  when  Senator  Bvrd 
announced  early  this  year  that  he  planned 
to  retire  and  1  joined  his  host  of  friends 
and  admirers  In  an  earnest  appoal  that  he 
reconsider. 

Thousands  of  Americans  who  reppect  In- 
tegrity, economy,  conservatism,  and  devo- 
tion to  sound  doctrines,  and  realized  that 
Senator  Bvrd  symbolizes,  practices,  and  pro- 
motes these  virtues,  were  likewise  dismayed 
at  the  thought  of  his  leaving  the  Senate. 

Our  Joy  was  unbounded  wlien  he  yielded 
to  the  unprecedented  demand  and  agreed  to 
serve  for  another  term  His  prerence  there 
at  this  critical  Juncture  is  imperative. 

Tlie  name  of  Senator  Byrd  is  synonymous 
with  the  good  government  with  which  Vir- 
ginia is  blessed. 

Our  Virginia  government  Is  Interested  In 
the  well-being  nnd  happiness  of  all  for  whom 
government  was  established.  We  still  be- 
lieve In  the  fundamental  principles — that 
all  authority  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  that 
government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people  ai;d 
not  their  master. 

We  have  been  steadfast  and  firm  In  otir 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  fundnmental 
I5riiicl[)le(i  of  good  Kovernmrnt  promvilgnted 
nnd  ci-lublUhed  on  the  soil  of  VlrKlnla,  which 
wc  cherloh  and  which  have  mnde  our  C(jm- 
inonwoalth  and  our  cottntry  »;rent  Virginia 
liuk  always  been  In  the  vatiKUnrd  of  the 
chamiiluns  of   free  demociailc   government, 

Wc  believe  that  the  fiiuhful  and  Impartial 
rnforcement  of  law  Is  paramount,  and  we 
recognize  that  aii  the  first  and  foremost  func- 
tion of  government.  We  have  always  be- 
lieved  In  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  hard  work. 
Even  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, we  Sim  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
balanced  budgets  and  made  horizontal  cuts 
in  appn  prlations  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one-third  In  order  to  wind  up  each  biennium 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

Virginia  is  free  from  bonded  debt.  We 
have  a  relatively  low  rate  of  per  capita  taxa- 
tion. Our  exi^enditures  exemplify  tlie  wis- 
dom of  our  adherence  to  the  pay-as-you-go 
system  and  the  careful  control  which  has 
been  exercised  over  State  expenditures  under 
the  executive  budget  and  unified  accounting 
system.  These  are  su.ch  that  the  Governor 
f.t  all  times  may  know  the  flnniiclal  status 


of  the  government,  as  well  as  that  of  each 

institution  or  other  governmental  activity. 
At  the  close  of  each  biennium  all  unexpended 
appropriations  are  returned  to  the  general 
fund  and  are  reappropriated  or  not.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  and  wisdoq^  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  Virginia  there  Is  only 
one  appropriation  bill,  wherein  the  full 
financial  needs  of  the  State  are  studied  In 
their  relation  to  each  other  end  acted  upon 
in  the  same  bill  and  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  have  a  State  tax  on  real  estat-e, 
and  the  tax  Imposed  on  farmlands  in  Vir- 
pinia  by  the  localities  is  lower  than  all  other 
States  in  the  Union  except  three. 

Despite  our  relatively  low  tax  rates,  we 
have  been  able  to  discharge  our  governmental 
functions  in  a  satisfactory  and  commendable 
manner.  Great  improvements  in  our  public- 
school  system  have  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  15  or  20  years;  and  our  system 
of  highways,  for  which  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia do  not  owe  a  penny,  is  unsurpassed.  If 
indeed  equaled,  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Similar  statements  could  be  m.ade 
with  reference  to  olher  functions  of  our 
government. 

Our  relations  between  Industry  and  labor 
have  been  exceptionally  good.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  both  that  they  can  examine  each  side  of 
the  picture  and  enjoy  such  cordiality  in  their 
negotiations.  Both  know  that  they  can  look 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  fair 
treatment  and  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  Virginia  has  an  avernge  hourly  earn- 
ing as  high  as  any  State  In  the  South,  being 
equaled  only  by  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
During  the  last  year,  only  one  State  in  the 
Union  slaowed  a  higher  increase  in  average 
per  capita  income  than  Virginia,  and  only 
one  other  State  equaled  Virginias  per  capita 
income  increase. 

We  have  bern  careful  to  safeguard  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Individual  worker. 
In  1947  the  general  assembly,  pursuant  to 
my  recommendation,  enacted  Virginia's 
right-to-work  law.  declaring  it  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the 
light  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  any  labor  union  or  labor 
org.inization.  The  free  and  untrammeled 
right  of  every  man  to  earn  an  honest  living 
lor  himself  and  family,  irrespective  of  mem- 
bership in  any  organization.  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal right,  and  cannot  rightfully  be  abridged. 
V.'e  have  In  Virginia  the  vigor  and  the 
determination  to  preserve  our  liberties.  We 
will  not  con.sort  with  union  racketeers  and 
gangsters.  We  will  not  succumb  to  ti^e  venal 
inHuences  which  threaten  many  other  states 
and  the  national  government. 

Virginia  hm  met  all  of  her  governmental 
obligations  and  duties  In  a  commendable  and 
satisfactory  manner,  and  continues  to  op- 
erate on  the  bafcis  of  a  balanced  budget. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  fiscal  chnos  in  thle 
country  our  National  Government  must  re- 
turn to  the  sume  prlnciplen  and  practical. 
Indeed,  this  wild  and  uncontrolled  orgy  of 
hljpndlng  on  the  part  of  the  rcdcral  Govern- 
ment cjiiiitiiutcfc  a  hazard  which  li  lt»clf  a 
grave  threat  to  our  national  safety. 

It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  Federal 
Government  Instead  of  being  the  protector 
and  the  guardian  of  our  liberty  has  through 
its  \ariou8  branches  and  agencies  been  the 
usurper  of  our  freedom,  and  seeks  to  deny  us 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  we  have  enjoyed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  very  body  set  up  under  otir  Constitution 
for  the  protection  of  our  liberties.  Is  the 
greatest  offender.  In  its  school  decision  of 
May  17,  1954,  and  its  subsequent  decisions 
in  the  Illinois  case,  the  two  Pennsylvania 
cases,  the  New  York  case,  the  New  Mexico 
case,  the  California  case,  the  DuPont  case, 
the  I-'BI  ca.se,  nnd  a  host  of  others.  Ignored 
precedents  of  long  standing  and  undertook 
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to  write  the  substantive  law  of  the  land 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Congress, 
the  States,  or  the  people.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  shown 
by  these  decisions  great  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Integrity  of  the  5th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  none 
lor  the  9th  and  the   10th. 

If  these  decisions  are  allowed  by  the  Con- 
press  to  stand,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  our 
local  and  Slate  governments  will  topple 
over  Into  the  abyss  of  destruction  and  re- 
main nothing  more  tlian  the  hollow  shells 
of  a  lost  liberty.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  the  very  instru- 
mentality set  up  In  the  Constitution  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  our  rights,  should  use  its 
powers  to  rob  the  people  of  liberties  they 
have  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

And  now  the  Federal  courts  threaten  to 
close  our  p\iblic  schools  by  ordering  Inte- 
gration of  the  races  in  violation  of  our  con- 
stitution and  laws  and  in  contravention  of 
our  fixed  habits  and  customs  extending 
over  the  centuries. 

Although  exposed  as  no  other  Southern 
State  to  the  evil  influences  emanating  from 
Washington  and  from  other  places  north 
of  the  Potomac,  we  have  successfully  re- 
sisted these  efforts  to  Integrate  our  schools 
for  4  long  years  and  as  long  as  we  can 
avoid  the  faithless  and  perfidious  leader- 
ship which  has  plagued  so  many  other  sec- 
tions, there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  white  and  Negro  races  of  Virginia 
have  lived  toge/her  in  peace,  harmony  and 
tmderstanding  for  more  than  300  years — 
longer  than  any  other  place  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  will  continue  to  do  so 
If  left  free  from  the  extrancotis  and  unwar- 
ranted Interference  of  certain  political 
rapscallions  in  both  our  national  parties 
who  know  nothing  of  the  Negro  and  his 
problems  and  who  care  less  except  to  une 
him  an  a  vehicle  upon  which  to  ride  Into 
high  public  omce, 

strict  adherence  to  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  our  constitutional  system  in  the 
•urest  mennn  of  conveying  to  our  children 
and  iucceedlng  generatlond  the  blessing  we 
have  enjoyed  a»  cttlTenii  In  a  free  America. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  all  power  rests 
with  the  States  and  the  people,  except  surh 
as  has  been  expressly  delegated  by  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Ooverntnent. 

With  the  fncouraRcment  and  leader-htp 
of  men  like  Senator  Bybd,  a  type  of  leader- 
sliip  which  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
America  deserve,  we  can  restore  to  the  States 
their  proper  and  historic  role  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  and  drive  from  the 
structure  of  our  national  life,  the  lingering 
termites  of  selfish  Interest  and  un-Amerl- 
canlsm  who  for  partisan  political  gain 
would  destroy  our  Constitution  and  shatter 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 


Our  Trade   Problems   With   Canada  and 
the  Latin  American  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1958 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  remark.s  that 
I  made  on  the  floor  on  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  economic  penetration 
in  Latin  America. 


As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  I  have 
been  attempting  to  acquaint  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  the  problem.s  exist- 
ing there  since  my  subcommittee  made  a 
tour  of  the  area  late  last  year. 

You  will  recall  that  I  incorporated  a 
speech  in  the  Record,  which  I  made  be- 
fore the  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  way  back  in 
January. 

In  this  talk  I  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets were  exploitins  the  economic  dis- 
tress in  most  of  the  areas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica: how  they  were  ncKOtiatintr  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  and  aRricul- 
tural  commodities  from  Colombia.  Brazil. 
Peru,  and  other  countries;  and  how  many 
of  our  policies  were  helping  them  in 
building  up  unrest  and  animosity  aeain^st 
the  United  States. 

I  specifically  pointed  out  the  very  dam- 
a.'^ing  eUects  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  lead 
and  zinc,  not  only  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
but  in  Canada  as  well.  As  I  said  on 
Thursday,  it  helps  us  not  one  whit  to 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  about  these 
proposals.  We  had  best  face  up  to  them 
and  come  up  with  constructive  solutions. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  reported 
a  good  recipiocal  trade  agreements  bill. 
Development  in  Latin  America  point  up 
the  neces.5ity  for  pa.sjing  this  bill  bet- 
ter than  any  nrgumenUs  that  I  can  ad- 
vance. It  can  certainly  be  paid  that  if 
we  fail  to  pa^s  the  bill  we  will  have  tre- 
mendou.ily  aided  the  Communists  in 
their  economic  penetration  of  the  good- 
neighbor  countries. 

I  Include  herewith  an  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  New  Orleans  Item  some 
months  ago: 

Cur  Trade  Probi tms  With   Canada  and  tub 
Latin  AMEitiCAN  Cuuntric* 

(By  IIali  Booan,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Foreign    Trade    Pulley,    of    Commlilee    on 

Way*  and  Means  i 

A»  Chiilrman  ct  the  Subcommittee  on 
ForelKU  Trade  Policy.  I  have  Just  returned 
from  un  extensive  trip  to  Canada  and  South 
America,  studying  the  trade  problems  of 
tiiese  couiiirlfs  with  the  Unlird  Htates.  This 
eiibcommlttce  of  llie  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  also  Just  now  Cf)mj)lcted  2  weeks 
of  panel  discussions  on  all  phases  of  our 
forelk^n  trade  policies,  go  I  nm  very  pleased. 
Indeed,  to  comply  at  this  time  with  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  Item  and  write  some  of  our 
observations  about  cur  recent  trip,  as  well  as 
speculate  on  the  prospects  for  trade  IcgL-la- 
tion  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

I  might  first  point  out  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  ForeUn  Trade  Policy  was  created 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  the 
Closing  days  of  the  rt4th  Congress  and  has 
been  continued  f(ir  the  life  of  the  85th  Con- 
press.  In  a  period  of  about  15  months,  the 
subcommittee  has  completed  one  of  the  most 
thorough  stiidle.s  ever  made  of  the  trade  re- 
lations of  our  country.  In  this  work  we 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Charles  Nut- 
ter, the  very  able  secretary  of  International 
House. 

In  the  fall  of  1956.  we  divided  the  sub- 
committee Into  two  groups.  One  group 
headed  by  myself  studied  trade  relations  In 
the  Far  East,  principally  In  Japan  but  we  al.so 
made  inquiries  In  Formosa.  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Tl.alland.  At  the 
same  time,  half  of  the  subcommittee  was 
conducting  Investigations  in  all  of  the  free 
nations  of  Europe.  Prior  to  starting  these 
Journeys,  we  conducted  hearings  In  V.ashlng- 


ton  on  the  history  and  background  of  our 
tariff  policies. 

In  Marcli  of  1957.  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported on  the  trips  abroad  and  also  nnade  a 
cumprehenslve  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  general  subject  of  tar- 
iffs. This  report — known  as  the  Roport  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
United  States  Customs.  Tariff,  and  Trade 
Agreement  Laws  and  Their  Administration 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Customs,  Tariffs, 
and  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements — is  now 
found  in  practically  every  library  of  any 
consequence  throughout  the  country  and 
has  become  almost  a  standard  textbook  on 
our  trade  laws.  The  report  has  recently 
been  supplemented  by  a  compendium  of 
papers  which  has  also  gained  wide  atten- 
tion throughout  the  commercial  and  trade 
centers  of  our  country. 

The  subcommittee  now  contemplates  fil- 
ing Its  recommendations  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  snortly  aft-er  Congress  re- 
convenes in  January.  These  will  be  the  first 
recommendations  of   the  subcommittee. 

Thus.  I  til  ink.  It  may  be  said  that  our 
subcommittee  has  worked  quite  hard. 
Whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  contrlb- 
uic  to  a  further  liberalization  of  the  trade 
I>ollcles  of  the  United  States  rcmalUA  to  t>« 
seen. 

Now  back  to  some  observations  relative  to 
our  recent  tour  tlirough  Canada  and  South 
America. 

First  off.  I  believe  that  your  readers  wl'.l 
be  interested  In  the  type  of  schedule  we 
followed  and  the  people  that  we  contacted. 

Upon  arrival  in  a  given  country  we  would 

be  briefed  by  our  Ambassador  and  his  stall. 
This  briefing  would  consist  of  a  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  the  political  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  given  country,  economic  devel- 
opments and  finally  a  rather  cIoac  look  at 
trade  between  that  country  and  the  United 
St.itcs  and  the  Xrlctloits,  if  any,  cxiailng 
therein. 

After  til's  briefing,  we  wouM  generally 
meet  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  coun- 
try and  members  of  his  stafT,  followed  by 
similar  meetings  with  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
other  officials  of  the  Oovernmeni  On  suc- 
cessive days  we  would  meet  with  the  Amer- 
ican business  commuruty,  with  the  local 
business  leaders,  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  frequently  with  the  President  or 
I'rime  Mmlhtcr  In  Canada  we  had  the  great 
privilege  of  meeting  with  the  new  Prime 
Minister  Mr.  John  Diefenbaker  who  Im- 
|ire(w.e<l  »is  as  a  devoted  and  dedlrated  public 
omclal.  We  also  met  with  President  Perez 
Jimenez  of  Venezuela  and  with  Provisional 
President  Pedro  Aramburu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Admiral  Isnac  Rojas  of  Argentina. 

Ill  a  shi-irt  space,  it  Is  dlfTlculi  to  do  much 
more  than  make  rather  general  otwervatlons. 
Amonp  these  are  the  following- 

We  have  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  good 
will  throughout  Latin  America,  but  even 
our  very  g<^.<d  friends  somet'mes  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

F.ir  Instance,  when  the  administration 
recommended  an  increase  In  duties  on  lead 
and  zinc  last  summer,  this  created  very  little 
attention  in  the  United  States  but  to  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  Peru,  three  of  our  best 
f  I  lends.  It  was  most  alarming  In  the  case 
of  Peru,  It  nearly  brought  about  a  panic.  I 
can  cite  similar  instances. 

We  have  no  better  friend  on  earth  than 
Canada  Hlstorlca'.ly,  we  have  held  up  to  the 
world  the  example  of  these  two  preat  nations 
with  a  common  frontier  of  3.000  miles  dedi- 
cated to  friendship,  and.  yet  our  surplus 
wlieat  disposal  program  has  created  a  very 
serious  problem  in  Canada.  Canadian  of- 
ficials pointed  out  to  me  that  our  policy  had 
resulted  In  transferring  a  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  from  American  storage  to 
Canadian  storage.  The  political  Impact  of 
this  sort  of  thing  la  very  difficult  to  Judge, 


yet  these  are  the  things  which  create  fric- 
tion and  strain  friendly  relations. 

Unfortunately.  I  could  go  on  with  many 
•urh  ernmplos. 

On  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ledger.  South 
America  Is  probably  the  finest  potential  area 
for  development  In  the  world  and  no  section 
has  done  more  to  establish  friendly  relations 
liian  has  our  own  city  of  New  Orleans.  I 
think  that  Mayor  Morrison  Is  probably  the 
best  known  public  official  In  Latin  America 
and  International  House  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  throughout  the  area  Probably  the 
most  impressive  thing  about  South  America 
is  the  effort  being  made  everywhere  to  estab- 
lish economic  stability  as  well  as  political 
stability.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  the 
great  country  of  Argentina  which  is  trying 
depperntely  to  overcome  the  legacy  wiUed  It 
by  Peron  and  his  henchmen. 

If  you  can  Imagine  a  nation  almort  the  size 
of  the  United  States  \ih!ch  has  almost  all  of 
its  rail  system  In  disrepair,  which  has  bvillt 
no  roads  of  any  consequence  for  the  last  10 
years,  which  has  Incurred  a  fabulous  debt 
and  which  Is  going  through  a  period  of  stag- 
gering Inflation,  then  you  get  some  concept 
of  the  problems  fnclng  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. The  Important  thing,  however.  Is 
that  here,  a«"  elsewhere  In  South  America,  the 
Oovernment  Is  faring  up  to  its  problem  and 
ree8tabll.>>hlnp  confidence. 

One  of  the  encouraging  sicns  Is  the  ma- 
turity of  our  American  businessmen  abroad. 

I  rpet  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Caracas.  Rio.  Sao  Paulo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Santiago.  Lima,  and  BogotA  In  each 
country  I  found  the  officers  and  members  of 

the  American  business  corrmiinlty  anxious 
to  translate  to  the  American  Oovernment  and 
American  offlclnls  the  imiwrtance  of  encour- 
aging more  trade  and  the  dire  consequences 
of  the  lmi><>Bltlon  of  new  trade  barriers. 

V^n  Instance,  the  most  eloquent  spokesmen 
against  new  duties  on  lead  and  zinc  were  not 
found  in  the  Government  officials  of  Peru, 
although  they  too  recopnl/ed  atid  jwlnied  out 
the  serious  jiroblems  Involved,  but  among 
American  businessmen. 

Tliroughoiit  the  area,  the  Rufslnns  are 
watching  what  we  do  The  Khrushchev  re- 
gime In  Moscow  Is  using  trade  as  a  weapon 
for  political  action  and  Latin  America  has 
not  been  ne<?lfrted  Only  recently,  yoti  will 
recall.  Mr  Khrurhrhev  said  tliiit  Runrla 
would  buy  mtTe  coffee  and  sug:ir  from 
Brazil  providing  Brazil  establlfihi?d  friend- 
lier tJclltlcal  relations  with  Ru«la  Actually, 
if  Russia  desires  to  purchase  these  commod- 
ities she  can  do  so  with  the  gre.Tte.st  of 
ease,  but  invariably  Ruf^sla  considers  the 
political  consequences  cf  such  trade  and  In 
many  areas  of  the  world  is  using  this 
weapon  to  subvert  or  to  attempt  to  subvert 
free  governments  throughout  the  world. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  so  important  that  we  do 
not  reverse  the  direction  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  As  I  write  this  the  NATO  nations 
are  meetlnp  in  Paris  The  free  Europeans 
for  the  luf-t  time  in  modern  history  are 
abjut  to  create  a  common  market.  The  Im- 
plications cf  this  market  on  American  trad© 
have  not  even  been  explored,  but  this  much 
can  be  said.  For  us  now  to  reverse  ourselves 
and  to  change  the  policy  created  by  Cordell 
Hull  in  1934  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  a 
catastrophic  thing  for  America. 

That  brings  me  to  the  approaching  session 
of  Congress.  On  June  30,  1958.  the  existing 
trade-agreements  program  expires.  Al- 
though It  seems  elementary  that  this  pro- 
jrram  should  b3  extended  without  crippling 
amendments,  there  are  many  forces  at  work 
In  our  country  today  opposed  to  such  an 
exten."lon.  Some  people  argue  that  failure 
to  extfnd  the  program  would  simply  mean 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  have  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate multilateral  trade  ajireements,  and  this 
failure  would  really  have  no  consequential 
effect  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 


Slates.  Actually,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Foreign  trade  is  simply  an 
extension  of  domestic  trade.  Those  of  vis 
who  live  in  New  Orleans  understand  this 
perfectly.  We  see  it  ha])pen  everyday.  We 
see  manufactured  articles  from  plants  on 
the  Ohio  come  down  the  Mississippi  River 
to  New  Orleans.  From  New  Orleans,  thesa 
manufactured  articles,  tractors,  let  us  say, 
may  move  through  the  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem to  parts  of  Texas  or  Florida.  This  is  do- 
mestic commerce.  Some  of  the  same  trac- 
tors may  move  by  ship  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to   Venezuela;   this  is  forei:^Tn  commerce. 

Tlie  same  esseiiti;>l  factors  are  Involved. 
The  seller  must  have  a  buyer  in  whom  he  has 
confidence.  The  buyer  mu.=t  be  able  to  pay 
for  what  he  buys.  Now,  if  we  fall  to  ex- 
tend the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  buyers  all 
over  the  world  will  Interpret  this  action  as  a 
return  to  the  high  protectionist  policies  of 
the  late  1920s.  They  wiU  lose  confidence. 
Thry  will  decide  that  the  American  market 
Is  closed  to  them  and  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  turn  to  buying  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  from  whom  they  are  now 
buying. 

This  psychology  will  In  turn  be  translated 
to  the  governments  of  these  nations,  and 
they.  In  turn,  will  reflect  their  uncertainty 
In  m.'iny  different  ways.  The  net  effect  will 
be  that  Russia  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  move  Into  areas  which  heretofore  have 
totally  and  completely  resisted  this  Influence. 

I  previously  mentioned  the  European 
common  market.  Tlie  treaty  establishing 
this  common  market  will  come  into  being  in 
January.  For  us  to  face  this  new  type  of 
Europe  without  the  ability  to  negotiate  with 
the  common  market  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own 
exporters  and  Importers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  New  Orleans, 
the  ncceseity  for  maintaining  liberal  trade 
policies  is  obvious.  A  few  days  ago,  when 
we  had  the  ceremony  marking  the  beginning 
of  w(jrk  on  the  tidewater  canal,  1  saw  a 
great  number  of  oceangoing  vessels  waiting 
at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Industrlnl 
canal  because  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
berths  along  the  riverfront  docks.  In  other 
words,  buhlneas  is  booming  in  our  port.  But 
this  Is  because  nations  are  trading  with  us 
and  we  with  them  If  we  reverse  this  policy 
we  wont  tee  all  of  those  shl(>s  bringing 
goods  and  commerce  and  progress  and  work 
Into  our  city. 

So,  we  face  a  fight  which  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  but  one  which  I  am  proud  to  have  a 
part  In,  The  battle  on  trade  agreements  will 
begin  almost  simultaneously  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session  and  will  continue 
through  most  of  the  2d  resslon  of  the  85th 
Congress.  I  know  that  it  will  be  followed 
carefully  here  In  New  Orleans. 


Mineral  Subsidies  and  the  Trade  A^rec- 
irent*  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SifuPSON 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1958 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  conditions  r.t  home  and  abroad 
have  forced  tlie  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  add  vast  sums  to  the 
budget  v.hich  was  submitted  last  Jan- 
uary. Under  these  circumstances  we 
should  exercise  great  caution  before  em- 
barking on  new  programs  which  will 
involve  large  expenditures. 


There  are  apparently  some  Individ- 
uals who  are  willing  to  pay  any  price 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  of  a 
further  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  On  April  14.  Mr.  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that: 

The  administration  Is  deeply  worried  about 
the  future  of  Us  foreign  trade  program — 
20  much  so  that  the  £Ute  Department  is 
now  seriously  considering  a  revision  of  two 
of  this  Goverrunent'6  pet  economic  doc- 
trines. 

These  are  its  longstanding  opposition  to 
the  principle  cf  international  commodity 
agreements,  and  its  opposition  to  prolonged 
Government  purchases  of  such  things  as 
domestic-produced  lead  and  zinc. 

Thus,  to  save  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  in  the  Senate,  State  Depart- 
ment economic  experts  are  urging  a  new 
Government-buying  program  of  United 
States  lead  and  zinc  lor  stockpiling. 

This  statement  was  followed  by  Secre- 
tary Seaton's  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee urging  a  5-year  Government  price 
support  program  for  5  minerals.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  this  program  was 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  tariff  re- 
lief for  lead  and  zinc  producers.  Secre- 
tary Seaton  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
subsidy  program  at  $161  million  for  the 
first  year.  I  challenge  his  prediction 
that  tlie  cost  will  diminish  as  the  econ- 
omy resumes  its  long  range  grov^-th.  In 
my  opinion  a  subsidy  program  will  im- 
mediately encourage  foreign  producers 
to  ship  more  of  their  products  to  the 
United  States.  This  will  further  depress 
the  market  price  of  these  minerals  and 
thus  require  even  greater  subsidy  pay- 
ments. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
foreign  producers  do  not  favor  this  pro- 
gram, since  it  will  tend  to  depress  world 
market  prices. 

Instead  of  authorizing  a  new  spendingr 
program,  we  should  all  remember  that  a 
tariff  in  addition  to  providing  protection 
for  do:nestic  producers  also  provides  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Treasury.  Any 
added  revenue  should  make  it  easier  for 
us  to  finance  some  of  the  additional  ex- 
penditures v.e  have  authorized  vMthout 
further  increasing  the  national  debt. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  all  informed  per- 
sons that  this  new  subsidy  plan  was  de- 
signed for  only  cne  purpose,  namely,  to 
assist  in  mobilizin:?  Congressional  senti- 
ment for  the  extension  of  the  tiade 
agreements  program.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  29  carried  this  headline 
with  reference  to  Secretary  Seaton's 
program:  "Administration  Proposes  5- 
Year  Price  Support  Plan  for  Five  Min- 
erals as  Alternative  to  Tariff  Hike,  Quo- 
tas." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  remind  my 
friends  who  represent  mining  districts 
that  the  authorization  of  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram does  not  guarantee  that  the  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds.  Last  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  asked  to  provide  funds 
for  a  mineral  subsidy  program  author- 
ized during  the  closing  days  of  the  84th 
Congress.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  He  made  It  quite 
clear  that  the  autliorizai:cii  ol  a  subsidy 
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program  by  a  Congress  does  not  commit 
future  Congresses  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  implement  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  reference 
to  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriations 
bill.  1957: 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  have  been  sitting  here  lis- 
tening to  this  colloquy  among  you,  and  one 
thing  comes  to  my  mind.  a.s  It  always  does 
when  we  talk,  abuut  subsidies,  subsidizing 
anyone  In  America. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  reason  for  this 
BXibsldy  to  these  mine  operators  is  that  they 
must  be  subsidized  In  order  to  meet  foreign 
competition  to  at  least  some  degree.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WoRMSER.   Correct. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Can  you  tell  the  committee 
What  the  ad  valorem  tax  Is  on  these  different 
minerals  Involved? 

Mr.  WoRMSER.  Ves,  sir.  I  think  we  have 
the  rates  here,  and  if  we  have  Uiem  we  can 
insert  them  In  the  record. 

Mr.  LiEBEHT  Roughly  $8  a  unit.  I  don't 
have  the  specific  ad  valorem  rates.  I  dldnt 
anticipate  this  question. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Put  the  tariff  for  each  one  of 
these  minerals  In  the  record. 

(The  Information  follows:) 

Tariff  schedules  for  the  four  program  com- 
Tnodities  and  antimony  are  as  follows: 

Tungsten,       ore       and      concentrate 

(pound) $0.  50 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade  (short  ton) 2.10 

Asbestos.    chrysotUe (') 

Columblum-tantalum,    ore    and    con- 
centrate   (') 

Antimony,  ore.  and  concentrate (') 

Regulus     (pound) .02 

»  Free. 

Mr.  Jensen.  The  facts  are  that  If  we  had  a 
sufficient  tariff  to  protect  the  domestic  mine 
operators  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  this  money  which  you 
have  already  spent  and  are  here  asking  for 
^30  million  more? 

Mr.  WoRMSER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jensen.  This  is  a  fair  example  of 
many  other  things  where  we  have  reduced 
our  tariff  walls  to  the  point  the  country  is 
being  flooded  by  products  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  labor  costs  are  one-tenth  to  one- 
half  of  what  our  labor  gets,  and  where  the 
land  Is  worth  possibly  only  5  cents  an  acre 
compared  to  $50  an  acre  here.  Our  land  and 
labor  Is  far  higher  than  that,  from  twice  as 
much  to  10  times  as  much  as  mining  labor 
In  foreign  countries. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  be  blghearted.  We  have 
been  so  blghearted  that  I  am  afraid  we  will 
bust  out  at  the  seams  one  of  these  days,  and 
the  whole  world  will  laugh  at  us  and  say, 
"Uncle  Sam,  It  was  wonderful,  but  you  are 
sure  a  darn  fool  for  spending  money  like  a 
driuiken  billionaire." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  world  will  ap- 
preciate It  in  the  long  run  or  not. 

I  will  make  my  speech  very  short  and 
sweet.  Just  because  Congress  authorizes 
something,  and  Just  because  someone  got 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  testified  before 
a  committee  that  they  thought  they  needed 
$90  million  to  carry  on  this  project,  that 
doesn't  mean  this  Appropriations  Committee 
has  to  furnish  the  money.     We  don't. 

Many  times  authorization  bills  go  through, 
money  is  authorized,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  doesn't  furnish  one  single  dime 
to  support  that  authorization. 

If  I  vote  for  this  this  time.  I  promise  you 
this  much:  It  will  be  the  last  time  I  vote 
for  money  for  thla  purpose.  I  will  make 
you  that  promise,  gentlemen,  unless  we  p\lt 
our  tariffs  up  to  protect  the  American  worker 


and  American  Industry  to  the  point  where 
we  do  not  need  at  least  this  much  money. 

Reciprocal-trade  treaties  are  wonderful, 
but  It  happens  they  are  not  reciprocal  In 
too  many  places. 

I  will  not  promise  you  right  now,  gentle- 
men, that  I  will  even  vote  for  this,  because 
I  don't  like  the  picture. 

You  have  plenty  of  these  materials  for  our 
defense  program,  and  my  guess  Is  that  most 
of  these  operators  could  live  and  possibly 
make  a  Utile  money  without  this  subsidy. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  b\it  I  do  not  like 
this  kind  of  business.  The  quicker  we  get 
away  from  It,  the  better  It  will  be  for  us  and 
everybody  else,  I  think,  and  also  for  Indus- 
try, so  they  will  know  they  cannot  depend 
on  Uncle  Sam  for  such  business  as  this. 

'i;hat  is  the  way  it  strikes  me,  gentlemen. 
I  am  Just  talking  from  my  heart,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  contrary. 

But  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  onr  chairman. 
i^ho  did  a  magnificent  Job  In  bringing  out 
the  facts,  and  I  think  you  folks  did  a  wonder- 
ful Job  in  trying  to  answer  as  to  the  facts. 
I  think  you  were  honest.  FYom  the  discus- 
sion I  gather  that  Uncle  Sam  is  being  taken 
for  a  great  big  ride. 

Do  you  have  any  answer  to  that  little 
speech? 

Mr.  WoRMsER.  One  short  comment,  Mr. 
Jensen.  The  Justification  for  It  I  see.  I 
share  your  ml.'--glvings. 

The  tungsten  mining  Industry  deserves  a 
bjuquet.  We  didn't  have  a  tungsten  In- 
dustry before.  We  had  Just  a  small  industry. 
They  did  a  fine  war  Job  and  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  period  to  readjust  themselves. 
I  felt  I  could  subscribe  to  this  bill  because 
it  represented  a  transition  period,  and  it  also 
gave  us  a  breathing  8j>ell  to  come  out  with 
some  program  which  would  enable  that  part 
of  the  tungsten  Industry  to  survive  which 
could  meet  a  competitive  platform  as  delin- 
eated by  whatever  long-range  i>rograni  the 
administration  and  Congress  adopts. 

Mr.  Jensen.  The  big  concerns  that  are  In 
the  tungsten  business,  certainly  they  can  get 
along  without  this  subsidy;  can  they  not? 

Mr.  WoRMbER.  I  am  sure  some  of  them  can; 
yes,  sir. 

Those  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  any 
Member  who  believes  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  5-year  subsidy  program  would 
provide  necessary  stability  for  our 
domestic  mining  indu-^try.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Proponents  of  the  mineral  sub.sidy  pro- 
Kiam  are  only  interested  in  securing  an 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. They  seek  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  exercising  its  constitutional 
responsibility  In  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  finding's  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
If  they  achieve  their  goals,  I  predict  that 
the  subsidy  program  will  lapse  and 
domestic  mincraLs  producers  will  have 
no  relief. 

When  Secretary  Seaton  was  asked 
whether  the  subsidy  program  had  been 
offered  as  an  offset  to  tariff  legislation, 
he  said: 

I  resent  any  implication  that  this  is  a 
slick  p<^>lltlcal  deal. 

However.  Seci-etary  Dulles  dispelled 
any  doubt  as  to  the  purpo.se  of  this  new 
program.     He  said: 

It  is  the  administration's  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  subsidy  program  will 
avoid  the  necessity  for  higher  tariffs  or 
qxiotas.  •  •  •  Indeed,  the  subsidy  la  an 
alternative  to  higher  tariffs  or  quotas.  We 
don't  need  both. 


Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  may  see  through  this  ob- 
vious plan  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
mining  districts  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
perLse,  I  include  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  April  15  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  of  April  '29  which  refer 
to  relief  for  the  mineral  industry  in  lieu 
of  a  tariff  may  be  included  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  15, 
1053] 

Administration    Maps     Move    To    Save    Its 
Trade  Program 

(By  James  Rcston) 

Washington.  April  14  —The  administra- 
tion Is  deeply  worried  about  the  future  of  its 
foreign  trade  program — so  much  bo  that  the 
State  Department  Is  now  ferlouhly  consider- 
ing a  revision  of  two  of  this  Covernmeut's 
pet  economic  doctrines. 

These  are  its  lung-standlng  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  international  commodity 
agreements,  and  Its  opposition  to  prolonged 
Government  purchases  uf  such  things  as  do- 
mestic-produced   lead    and   zinc. 

Thus,  to  save  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment  program  In  the  Senate,  State  Depart- 
ment economic  experts  are  urging  a  new 
Government -buying  program  of  United 
States  lead  and  zinc  fur  stockpiling. 

Coincldentally.  these  same  experts  are  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  an  International 
coffee  commodity  agreement  to  avoid 
financial  distress  and  political  trouble,  par- 
ticularly in  Brazil  and  Colombia. 

The  administration  ended  Us  zlnc-buylng 
program  last  month,  and  allocated  no  funds 
for  Government  purchases  of  lead  after  June 
30,  19J8.  These  decisions,  coupled  with  the 
competition  of  foreign-produced  lead  and 
zinc,  have  caused  widespread  unemployment 
in  United  States  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and 
have  greatly  Increa.sed  the  demand  In  the 
Senate  for  lilgli  tariffs  against  lead  and  alnc 
imports. 

In  short,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

Lead  aiKl  zinc:  Senators  from  the  lead 
and  zinc  States — New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Wyoming — have  served  notice 
on  the  administration  that  they  will  not 
vote  for  the  reciprocal  trade  ajrreements 
program  unle.ss  the  lead  and  zinc  miners  are 
given  relief  In  one  form  or  another. 

Tills  informal  mining  bloc,  most  of  whose 
members  have  previously  favored  the  recip- 
rocal trade  neireeinents  propratn.  Is  working 
closely  with  the  Senate  textile  bloc  and  oil 
bloc,  both  of  which  also  want  protection 
agalnt  foreign  competition.  And  the  com- 
bination has  convinced  the  State  Depart- 
ment economic  experts  that  unless  some 
concessions  are  made  to  the  protectionists, 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
will  be  .severely  crippled  If  not  defeated. 

Coffee:  Brazil.  Colombia  and  several  other 
Latin  American  countries  get  80  percent  of 
their  foreign  exchange  from  the  export  of 
coffee,  primarily  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Their  revenues  from  this  country 
have  been  dropping  steeply  in  the  last  18 
months. 

COMPFTrnON    FROM    AFRICA 

Meanwhile,  competition  from  French  and 

British  African  coffee  has  been  hurting  their 
market,  particularly  in  Europe,  and  when 
the  European  common  market  agreements 
get  into  full  operation,  African  coffee  will 
enjoy  a  greater  priority  lu  the  European 
market. 

The  question  raised  here,  therefore.  Is 
Whether  to  sit  down  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coffee  pnxlucers  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lem, knowing  that  such  a  discussion  would 
inevitably  lead  to  proposals  for  an  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  similar  to  the 
sugar  agrctni'.nt  now  In  operation. 
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In  the  past,  the  United  States  Government 
while  feeling  tiiat  t)ie  commodity  agreement 
for  sugar  worked  fairly  well,  has  opposed  the 
extension  of  this  d«  vice  to  coffee.  The  Idea 
here  has  been  that  the  United  States  was 
the  world's  largest  coru-^umer  of  coffee  and 
tliat  it  should  buy  coffee  anywliere  it  could 
lor  the  lowest   po.«^slble   price. 

Accordingly.  United  States  officials  have 
refused  to  enter  inio  international  negotia- 
tions on  a  coffee  commodity  agreement. 
Now.  liowever.  they  see  serious  trouble  ahead 
for  the  Latin  American  nations — Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica  are  involved  as  well  as  Brazil 
and  Colombia — that  depend  primarily  on  this 
one  crop  for  foreign  exchange. 

EXPORTS     FROM      BRAZIL 

For  example.  Bra;',lls  coffee  exports  to  the 
United  States  drop|>ed  from  $604,731,000  in 
1956  to  $528,402,000  In  1957— a  decline  of 
$76,329,000.  Coionibla's  dropped  in  this 
same  period  by  $24,038  000  and  the  estimates 
for  the  future  are  even  more  disturbing. 

This  Is  happenlnj  when  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  In  the  midst  of  a  major  trade  drive  In 
Latin  America.  TTie  State  Department's 
argument  Is  that  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
cheaper  and  safer  In  the  long  run  to  revise 
our  theory  about  commodity  agreements 
than  to  deal  with  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal consequences  of  a  financial  crisis  in  the 
coffee-producing  countries   In   the   south. 

There  Is,  however,  serious  ojipositlon  to  this 
line  of  thought  within  the  administration. 
Some  offlclals  thU  k  the  controversy  over 
commodities  ngreen  ents  and  stockpiling  pay- 
ments for  lend  nnc  zinc  will  be  the  major 
Issue  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  In  the  next  3  months. 

A  QrZSTlOU  BY  OPPONENTS 

The  opponents  oi  commodity  agreements 
ask  why  the  administration  should  start 
down  the  road  toward  more  commodity  agree- 
ments when  It  has  had  so  much  trouble  with 
trying  to  fix  prices  and  agricultural  quotas 
at  home  The  free  market  Is  the  best  market, 
these  officials  say.  Therefore,  they  arc  cp- 
ixjsed  to  the  arguments  being  heard  In  ti^e 
State  Department. 

Nevertheless,  political  considerations  In 
both  the  lead  and  zinc  and  the  coffee  con- 
troversies are  forcing  a  review  of  economic 
doctrine. 

Even  the  St.Tte  Department  officials  who 
are  advocating  a  modification  of  present  poli- 
cies do  not  like  commodity  agreements  or 
perpetual  stockpiling  programs,  but  they  are 
faced  with  harsh  alternatives  and  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  to  talk  out  the  differences 
with  the  administration. 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  Gov- 
ernment purchaf^e^;  of  lead  and  zinc  In  the 
past,  for  the«e  are  not  published  Reliable 
estimates,  however,  put  the  cost  at  about 
$50  million  a  year. 

The  State  Department  argument  Is  that 
this  will  be  very  little  to  pay  if.  as  It  believes, 
the  future  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  de- 
pends on  the  votes  of  the  mining  bloc  in  the 
Senate. 

state  also  nrrrue^  that  the  Latin-American 
market  for  United  St^ites  automobiles  and 
other  products  will  seriously  decline  unless 
some  way  is  found  to  avoid  a  fin-incial  crisis 
In  lmport.ant  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
dealt  with  the  Latin-American  commodity 
price  problem  In  a  .speech  at  Pan  American 
D.iv  ceremonies  here  this  afternoon. 

He  said  th.it  the  United  St.ites  Government 
hiid  realized  "the  potential  consequences  of 
violent  fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  Latin 
America  s  exports  and  is  dally  searching  for 
ways  and  means  to  contribute  toward  a  solu- 
tion." 

"I  can  assure  you."  he  enld.  "that  we  p.re 
truly  anxious  to  help  within  tlie  limits  of 
what  is  sound  and  within  our  govcrumeutal 


capabilities.  And  we  are  always  ready  to  dis- 
cuss witli  our  neighbors  tliese  mutual  prob- 
lems In  an  effcjrt  to  find  practical  and  ac- 
ceptable solutions." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  29, 

1958) 
Administrattion  Proposes  5- Year  Price  Sup- 
port Plan  for  Five  Minerals  as  Alterna- 
tive to  Tariff  Hike,  Quotas — Copper.  Lead. 
Zinc.  Fit'OHsPAR,  Tl'NGSTen  Named;  Limit 
Set  on  Amount 

Washington. — The  administration  pro- 
posed a  5-year  Government  price  support 
program  for  5  minerals,  apparently  as  an  al- 
ternative to  tariff  relief  lor  lead  and  zinc 
producers. 

Interior  Secretary  Seaton,  who  outlined 
the  proposal  to  a  Senate  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee, urged  quick  approval  so  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  higher  duties 
and  import  quotas  would  become  completely 
academic. 

Declaring  the  price-support  scheme  does 
more  for  lead  and  zinc  than  the  tariff  pro- 
posals, the  Secretary  said  the  administration 
plan  contemplates  extending  present  tariffs. 
He  seemed  to  be  Indicating  President  Elsen- 
hower would  reject,  or  at  least  tfjne  down, 
the  Comml-ssion's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Seaton  asserted  the  new  proposal  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  President,  who  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
problems  which  confront  us. 

The  program  calls  for  payments  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  a  stabilization  price,  with  annual 
limits  on  the  quantity  the  Government 
would  support. 

minerals'  price  and  limit 

Tlie  minerals,  with  their  new  stabilization 
price  and  yearly  limit,  would  be:  Copper, 
27  5  cents  a  pound,  1  million  tons;  lead, 
14  75  cents  a  pound.  350,000  tons;  zinc.  12.75 
cents  a  pound,  550.0J0  tons;  fluorspar  (acid 
grade),  848  a  short  ton.  180.000  tons;  and 
tungsten.  $3G  a  short  ton  unit,  375,000  short 
ton  units. 

Mr  Seaton  nflfered  the  scheme  as  an  eco- 
nomic bridge  across  the  present  and  tempo- 
rary valleys  of  low  consumptive  require- 
ments. 

Four  of  the  five  minerals  are  now  selling 
at  a  market  price  below  the  Government 
support  figure  liited  by  Mr.  Seaton.  Com- 
mittee aids  furnished  current  approximate 
prices  as:  Copper.  25  cents  a  pound;  lead 
12  cents  a  pound;  zinc,  10  cents  a  pound; 
fluorspar,  $50  a  short  ton  for  acid  grade;  and 
tungsten  about  $'20  a  ehort  ton  unit. 

Government-delivered  fluorspar  in  the 
high  quality  acid  grade  is  more  expensive 
at  $53  a  short  ton.  officials  said.  Interior 
Department  aides  said  they  arrived  at  the 
$18  support  price  as  a  compromise  effort  to 
lielp  producers  reorient  themselves  to  the 
competitive  commercial  market.  The  bulk 
of  domestically  produced  fluorppnr  Is  being 
sold  now  to  the  Government,  which  pays  the 
premium  price.  However,  tiie  Federal  pur- 
chase plan  expires  December  31. 
coalition  croup 

Some  i5  Western  States  Senators  are  re- 
ported to  have  formed  a  coalition  with  law- 
makers from  textile  and  oil-producing  States 
in  an  effort  to  vi.se  opp j.sition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's bid  to  extend  the  Peciproral  Trade  Act 
as  a  lever  for  iilgher  tariff  protection.  Tlie 
adirJnlftratlon's  minerals  plan  appeared  to 
have  been  drnwn  up  in  an  effort  to  placate 
the  western  bloc,  where  vuiemployment  has 
reached  serious  proportions  In  tiie  mining 
industry. 

Senator  Anderson.  Drmocrat.  of  New 
Mexico,  and  .Senator  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  both  leaders  In  the  mining  State 
coalit'on,  were  surprised  by  the  proposal, 
Mr.  MANSHLL3  re:noik(d,  "II  lookt  to  mc  i;i:o 


a  Brannan  plan  now  in  effect  for  wool."  and 
added  "Off  hand,  the  st^ibilization  prices  look 
tix)  low  and  not  realistic  enough."  Former 
Democratic  Agriculture  Secretary  Charles  F. 
Brannan  once  advocated  direct  subsidy  pay- 
ments similar  to  the  minerals  program  for 
supporting  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  had  not  had  time  to 
study  the  minerals  measure  but  commented 
"1*.  may  be  something  that  will  mean  sta- 
bility to  tlie  mining  Industry." 

distribution  safeguards  planned 

The  5-year  plan  will  Include  safeguards  to 
Insure  fair  distribution  of  Government  pay- 
ments within  each  Industry,  Mr.  Seaton 
promised.  This  tpecifically  means  limits 
upon  each  company  to  give  bfith  small  and 
large  producers  a  chance  to  participate,  he 
said.  The  program  would  not  require  a  new 
agency  but  would  be  administered  by  the 
A.«-slEtant  Interior  Secretary  for  mineral 
resources. 

The  support  prices  would  be  applied  only 
to  domestic  new-mine  production,  and  not  to 
refinery  operations.  For  1957.  the  interior 
department  estlmat.es  the  following  new 
mine  production  for  the  5  minerals:  Lead, 
333.493  tons;  zinc.  520,128  tons;  copper, 
1.076.922  tons;  acid  grade  fluorspar,  192.000 
short  tons,  and  tungsten,  378.000  short-ton 
units.  A  short-ton  unit,  weighing  20  pounds, 
contains  15862  pounds  of  tungsten. 

Mr.  Seaton  acknowledged  that  the  current 
slump  in  demand  for  minerals  has  created 
grave  problems  both  abroad  and  domesti- 
cally. He  said  the  5-year  scheme  is  aimed  at 
insuring  strategically  sound  domestic  min- 
erals production  without  disrupting  econo- 
mics of  other  nations. 

The  cost  would  be  about  $161  million  the 
first  year,  he  predicted,  but  would  diminish 
as  the  economy  resumes  its  long-range 
growth. 

The  minerals  industry's  financial  woes  have 
sparked  various  proposals  for  Government 
help.  Last  year,  the  admj"lstratlon  backed 
lead  and  zinc  and  when  these  were  not  aj)- 
proved,  urged  quick  action  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  industry's  plea  for  relief. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  has  been  compli- 
cated by  completion  of  the  Government 
stockpiling  program  for  zinc,  and  the  im- 
minent end  of  Federal  lead  buying. 

Now,  however,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
come  up  with  a  split  decision  recommending 
two  types  of  relief.  The  three  Democratic 
members  urged  duties  be  raised  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  levels  passed  In  1930:  1'2  cents 
a  pound  on  lead  ore.  2'h  cents  a  pound  on 
lead  pigs  and  bars,  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  zinc  ores  and  1  ^4  cents  a  pound  on 
zinc  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs. 

Levels  backed  by  the  three  Republicans 
were  at  the  highest  permissible  mark  of  50 
percent  above  1945's  legal  rates.  These 
would  be  I'r,  cents  a  pound  on  lead  ores, 
2"  JO  cents  on  lead  pigs  and  bars,  1  'r,  cents  on 
zinc  ores  and  2' lu  cent.s  on  zinc  blocks,  pigs 
and  slabs.  This  trio  also  called  for  annual 
quotas  on  Imports  of  lead  ores  of  82.700  tons 
and  lead  pigs  and  bars  of  139.000  tons.  They 
also  recommended  quotas  of  237,400  tons  on 
zinc  ores  and  88.200  tons  on  zinc  blocks,  pigs, 
and  slabs. 

The  current  tariff  levels  are  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  pound  on  lead  content  of  ore.  1'  m 
cents  a  pound  on  lead  and  bars,  three-fini.s 
of  a  cent  a  pound  on  zinc  ores  and  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  zinc  blocks,  pigs, 
or  slr.bs.     There  are  no  quotas. 

Whether  mining  State  lawmakers  would 
accept  the  price  supp^>rt  scheme  as  an  alter- 
native to  tariff  relief  was  not  clear.  Senator 
Watkins.  Republican,  of  Utah,  termed  It  a 
■  fair  compromise  on  the  International  situ- 
ation." 

He  told  reporters  the  plan  Isn't  better  than 
the  quota  and  tariff  urged  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  l£  better  than  "jUst  a  straight  taiiff 
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because  we  couldn't  get  one  high  enough  to 
do  the  Job." 

WORST    or    SLUMP    OVTR 

The  Senator  specifically  questioned  wheth- 
er the  proposed  support  prices  on  zinc  and 
lead  would  be  high  enough  to  stabilize  the 
Industry.  "U  we're  going  to  keep  the  mines 
gjlns,  we  will  have  to  have  reasonableness 
all  around."  he  said.  He  warned  that  this 
applies  to  labor  too.  adding.  "Consumers 
have  a  right  to  strike  too,  and  apparently 
they've  struck." 

Senator  Allott,  Republican,  of  Colorado, 
said  he  had  Information  some  mines  were 
operating  at  a  loea  but  were  continuing  to 
stay  open  In  the  hopes  of  a  rise  in  prices. 
"They  are  In  effect  gambling  agalnal  the 
future,"  be  declared. 

Mr.  Saaton  said  It  is  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  administration  that  the  worst 
of  the  current  slump  is  over  and  that  we 
may  soon  see  an  upturn.  Many  of  the 
problems  now  plaguing  the  minerals  Indus- 
tries should  be  alleviated  when  this  occurs, 
Mr.  Seaton  said,  adding  that  the  administra- 
tion, therefore,  was  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  Government  to  help 
private  enterprise  In  long-range  explorations 
ol  mineral  resources. 

He  warned  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
a.spects  of  the  current  slump  Is  Its  Impact 
upon  exploration,  an  activity  which  U  the 
first  to  be  cut  back  and  the  last  to  be  put 
again  In  operation. 

Under  present  law  expenditures  for  explo- 
ration may  be  treated  as  an  operating  ex- 
pense for  tax  purposes  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  a  year  fur  4  years.  Mr.  Seaton  said 
his  Department  has  been  discussing  with  the 
Treasury  the  possibility  of  raising  this  limi- 
tation. No  decision  has  been  reached,  he 
Stated. 


Vi«it«  of  SUt« 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IW  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  great  es- 
teem and  affection  for  the  distinRulshed 
Vice  President,  our  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Many  people  have  been  impressed  by 
the  obviously  favorable  impressions  of 
the  previous  state  visits,  which  our 
esteemed  colleanrue  ha.s  made.     However, 

thousands  of  Americans  are  distres'^ed 
by  the  reactions  of  his  present  tour  of 
South  America.  In  almost  every  coun- 
try that  he  has  visited,  organized  and 
unorganized  protests  of  his  presence 
have  occurred.  We  have  had  the  un- 
haopy  and  very  shockinR  ppectacle  of  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  beinu 
openly  hissed,  leered  and  stoned  in  the 
streets  and  pubhc  places  of  some  of  our 
South  American  cities. 

I  appreciate  that  these  demonstrations 
have  come  to  larfie  extent  as  the  result 
of  organized  Communist  propaganda 
and  action.  However,  in  some  places, 
the  news  reports  indicate,  that  many  of 
the  general  public  have  approved  of  this 
discourteous  treatment  of  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  joined  in  the  cry  that  is  taken 
up   in  many  places  of  the  world.  "Go 


home  Yanks"  and  "Down  with  Yankee 
imperialism."  "Yankee  Doe"  and  the 
like. 

Like  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
many  of  the  American  people.  I  greatly 
drplore  these  insults  and  discourtesies  to 
the  esteemed  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  while  he  Is  engaged  in 
discharging  his  duty  as  a  goodwill  am- 
bassador. I  seriously  doubt,  considering 
the  current  experiences,  that  much  good 
will  Is  being  developed  as  the  result  of 
his  visit  to  South  American  countries. 
To  the  contrary.  I  think  that  bad  will  Is 
being  developed  and  the  outbreaks  oc- 
curring are  simply  giving'  opportunities  to 
Communists  and  disgruntled  elements  to 
stage  anti-American  demonstrations, 
which  are  played  up  by  the  Communist 
and  pro-Communist  press  and  spread  to 
all  corners  of  the  world. 

Visits  of  state  may  well  have  their  place 
in  our  foreign  relations,  btit  where  they 
occasion  derogatory  outbursts  and  de- 
mands that  distinguished  visitors  get  out 
and  other  discourtesies,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  any  contribution  is  beintt 
made  to  bettering  the  relationshijis  l)e- 
tween  our  own  Nation  and  our  South 
American  friends. 

Perhaps  there  are  more  facets  to  the 
situation  than  meet  the  eye.  For  years 
we  have  known  of  the  planned  operations 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  many 
countries  directed  anainst  this  Nation 
and  all  friendly  nations,  indeed  directed 
against  democracy  and  freedom. 

This  question  is  for  the  executive  de- 
partment to  decide,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  visit  of  any  American  dignitary 
to  a  foreign  country  should  be  the  occa- 
sion for  insults,  vituperations,  phys- 
ical attacks  and  public  disorder  Unless 
It  can  be  asiiured  in  advance  that  our 
distinguished  visitors  are  to  be  welcome 
and  will  receive  respectful  and  courteous 
treatment,  I  believe  that  we  should  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  so-called  state 
visits  because,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  currently  doing  more  haim  than  good 
and  causing  humiliation,  gratuitous  in- 
.sult  and  personal  dan;;er  to  some  of  our 
highest  and  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can leaders.  We  do  not  have  to  take 
that  from  any  nation.  We  should  not 
take  it. 


Repeal  Excise  Taxes  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^PKS 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS.  JR. 

or     NEW     JFRSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  House  to  take  docisive 
action  on  repealing  exci.se  taxes. 
Prompt  action  will  stimulate  business  at 
all  levels  and  really  help  end  the  reces- 
sion. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  12508, 
which  repeals  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles; automobile  parts  and  accessories; 


jewelry;  furs:  <josmetlcs;  ladies'  hand- 
bags; luggage;  electric,  gas  and  oil  ap- 
pliances; electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes; 
photographic  equipment;  telephone  and 
telegraph;  and  transportation  of  persons 
and  property.  Some  of  my  views  are  con- 
tained in  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

I  strongly  urge  every  other  Member 
of  Congress  who  feels  as  I  do  to  express 
his  views  to  the  committee.  Under 
unanimous  coivsent,  I  include  Uie  letter, 
in  its  entirety.  In  the  Record: 

HoUSt  or  REPXESEHTATIVia, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  15.  lOSt. 
Hon    WuBUR  D   M11.L.S, 

C'latrrnan.  Houir  Committee  on  Way* 
and  Means.  House  0/  Represcnta' 
tiics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  The  grave  economic 
cundltloQ  of  our  Nation  prompts  me  to  ad- 
dress this  letter  tu  you  urging  that  you  and 
yuur  committee  give  early  and  prompt  con- 
fclderatlon  to  my  bill  pending  before  your 
committee  which  In  my  Judgment  would 
contrlbviie  Immeasurably  to  the  economic 
recovery  and  stability  of  our  country.  I  have 
reference  to  H  R.  12508  Lutroduced  by  me 
on  May  14.  1958. 

This  bill  Is  de:.lgned  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  and 
accessories  retroactive  to  March  1  of  this 
year.  It  also  repeals.  cfTectlve  July  I.  the 
excise  taxes  on  the  following:  Jevelry;  furs; 
cosmetics;  ladles'  handbags,  lutigage.  elec- 
tric, gas.  and  oil  appliances:  electric  light 
bulbs  and  tubes:  photographic  equipment: 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  transportation 
of  persons  and  property. 

I  know  of  no  quicker  nor  more  efTecttva 
way  to  help  small  merchants  and  consum- 
ers than  to  reduce  the  price  of  retail  mer- 
chandise by  repeal  of  the  excise  tAxea  pro- 
\  ided  for  In  my  bill  This  will  give  manu- 
facturers and  retitUers  a  nationwide  abot  In 
the  arm  without  causing  Inflation.  This  U 
a  pr.^tical.  immediate  proposal  to  end  the 
recession. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  automobile 
dealers  atid  mftniiracturers  Is  beln^t  almost 
dally  compounded  by  the  remarks  of  Mrm- 
bzrs  of  Congress  and  other  responsible  Oot- 
ernment  otncials  which  indicate  that  the  re- 
duction or  removal  of  the  automotive  excise 
tax  Is  a  subject  likely  to  be  considered  at  thu 
session. 

Every  nuto  dealer  I  meet  tells  me  that 
there  will  be  no  markrd  pickup  In  auto- 
nttjblle  sales  mull  such  time  as  a  final  deci- 
sion by  Congress  on  this  all-important  mat- 
ter Is  reached.  Its  watch  and  wait  with 
thcusnnds  of  potential  buyers.  Even  a  flat 
refusal  by  Congress  Ut  repeal  the  tax  would 
clear  the  air  and  be  better  than  no  action 
at  all. 

The  automobile  Industry  plays  a  dominant 
role  In  the  N.Ttlon's  economy.  T;ike  1956  for 
example.  This  Industry  purchased  4J  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  consumption 
of  sheet  steel.  24  percent  of  bar  steel,  and 
23  percent  of  stripped  steel.  AdditlonuUy, 
the  auif>mobtle  IncKistry  purchitses  65  per- 
cent of  the  United  Stales  consumption  of 
natural  rubber  and  61  percent  of  the  syn- 
thetic variety. 

Inrur.ince  premium.t  ptild  by  motor-vehicle 
owners  run  near  the  tS-biUlon  mark,  and 
some  kind  of  Installment  credit  is  used  to 
buy  about  6  out  oX  10  new  vehicles.  About 
one  out  of  every  five  patenu  lasued  each  year 
Is  for  an  automotive  device.  Automobiles 
nlso  contain  unusual  produces  like  beeswax, 
sugarcane,  resin,  cork,  and  iodine. 

The  new-car  purchaser  of  today  payi  con- 
siderably more  for  his  automobile  than  his 
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father  did  for  his,  but  a  good  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  today's  new  car  Is  hidden 
in  taxes — 27  cents  of  every  auto  dollar.  Of 
the  total  cost  of  a  $2,500  car  delivered  In  1956 
to  a  resident  of  Michigan,  taxes  were  respon- 
sible for  9593.  with  other  States  about  the 
'same. 

S<j  the  Federal  Government,  to  a  large  de- 
cree, prosi^ers  when  the  auto  Industry  experi- 
ences boom  years,  and  suflerK,  through  losses 
In  tax  revenues,  when  car  sales  experience  a 
slump. 

States,  too,  reap  benefits  from  the  suto- 
motlve  Industry,  receiving  30  percent  of  their 
total  tax  revenues  from  motor-user  taxes. 
In  IQSfl  alone  the  48  States  collected  almost 
•4  billion  Irom  motor-vehicle  fuel  and 
license  taxes. 

The  American  people  have  the  money  and 
want  U)  buy  IQ.'Sfl  auiomoblles.  Savings  are 
at  nn  alltlme  high.  The  new  models  have 
been  well  received  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  to  end  the  paralysis  in  the  giant 
auto  Industry,  where  unemploymei.t  Is  so 
prevalent. 

One  of  the  ImpKjrtant  things  to  remember 
Is  that  all  of  thete  taxes  were  either  Im- 
posed or  increased  as  a  World  War  II  meas- 
ure. Tbe  war  ended  13  years  ago.  It's  about 
time  we  repe.Tled  them. 

If  these  excise  taxes  on  nutrimoblloF  and 
merchandise  are  repealed,  the  Income  taxes 
that  the  Government  will  receive  on  In- 
creased profits  and  earnings  resulting  from 
greater  sales  would  more  than  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  excise-tax  revenue.  Since 
the  taxes  on  transportation  nnd  communi- 
cation are  In  many  Instances  charged  against 
business  income,  the  revenue  loss  from  their 
repeal  would  also  be  offset  by  Increased  in- 
come-tax receipts. 

Delay  In  the  enactment  of  H  R  125r8  will 
prolong  and  deepen  the  recession  In  the 
national  interest.  I  strongly  urpe  that  your 
Committee  report  out  this  bill  Immediately. 

Best  rexards 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C   Obmers.  Jr. 


Difeit  of  Buiineii  Condiliont 
and  ProbabilUies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

0»      PrNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1958 

Mr.  MUMMA  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  digest 
on  business  ccndition.s  and  probabilities. 

■WE    ARE    IN     SERIOUS    TROUBLE 

Our  Koal-s  of  economic  progress  and 
national  .safety  .should  be  more  floods 
and  more  job.s  combined  with  stable 
buying  power  for  our  dollars. 

There  are  dangers  which  threaten  the 
attainment  of  these  Roals. 

One  dant^er  i.s  that  we  may  not  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  our  industrial  and 
economic  progress  over  that  of  tlie  So- 
viet Union:  the  other  is  that  continual 
erosion  of  the  purcha:sinB  power  of  our 
money  may  injure  most  Americans,  and 
In  the  end  curtail  our  individual  liberties 
and  destroy  our  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 


More  Americans  should  understand 
these  related  dangers. 

WILL     WE     WIN     THE     PRODUCTION     BATTLE? 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  in  an  adver- 
tisement under  the  above  title  said: 

Khrushchev  has  Just  put  this  challenge 
to  the  American  Industrial  system:  Can  It 
match  and  finally  top  the  pace  of  Russia's 
global  military-economic  offensive  without 
destroying  Its  own  freedom  In   the  effort? 

Hcdlcy  Donovan,  editor  of  Fortune, 
reported  Khrushchev  as  having  said  in 
his  interview  with  the  three  American 
observers  of  the  recent  Russian  election: 

Our  rates  and  tempos  of  growth  are  three 
nnd  four  times  those  of  your  country.*  •  • 
We  are  all  convinced  that  we  will  overtake 
you.  and  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but 
of  fact. 

The  startling  fact  for  It  is  that  our 
rate  of  growth  In  physical  output  of 
goods  and  in  productivity  per  man-hour 
worked  has  slackened,  while  Russia's 
has  increa'tcd.  And  now  we  are  in  a 
.serious  recession  in  production  and  em- 
ployment, yet  with  our  prices  of  goods 
and  services  still  ri."-in.K. 

We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent economic  superiority  over  Russia  by 
working  shorter  hours,  by  feather-bed- 
din'.'.  by  increasing  the  cost  of  every- 
thing we  produce,  or  by  calling  upon 
Government  to  subsidize  a  large  part  of 
our  population. 

There  appears  to  be  little  If  any  will- 
InKncss  among  the  leaders  of  industry, 
labor,  farmers,  and  governments  to  con- 
sent to  the  ndju.stments  that  would  cor- 
rect these  conditions. 

Arthur  Krock.  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  12.  mentioned  11  evidences 
of  this  attitude,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

1.  Illegal  and  unjustified  strikes  and 
violence. 

2.  Opposition  by  labor  u.ilon  leaders  to 
even  mild  letrlslatlve  reforms  to  protect  union 
members  from  abuses  by  their  officials,  and 
the'.r  condemnation  of  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee's statement  of  facts  about  labor 
racketeering. 

3.  Labor  union  demand  for  more  leisure, 
higher  wages.  Increased  frlnpe  benefits,  un- 
emiiloyment  Insurance,  Government  spend- 
ing, etc. 

4.  Agreements  between  employers  and 
unions  that  make  huldintj  Jobs  contingent 
on  union  membership. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  and  unfair.  In 
our  opinion,  to  infer  that  no  busine.ss 
managers  are  among  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  sacrifices  and  to 
consent  to  the  adjustments  imposed  by 
the  gi  im  reality  mentioned  by  Mr.  Krock. 

THE    EROSION    OF    OUR    MO.NEY    VALUE 

The  American  dollar  has  today  a  buy- 
ing power  less  than  half  its  buyins  power 
in  1940.  It  is  about  3.5  percent  less  than 
a  year  ago,  and  6.7  percent  less  than  2 
years  ago.    It  is  still  declining. 

Each  1-percent  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reduces  total  individual  pur- 
chasing power  about  $3  billion. 

The  Argus  Research  Corp,  comment- 
ing on  this  fact,  said: 

We  talk  about  lowering  taxes  by,  let  us  say. 

$6   billion;    we  could  get  the  same  effect  if 


adamant   labor-management  attitude  would 
permit  a  2-percent  cut  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  also  would  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  adding  to  inflationary  pres- 
sure or  Government  debt.  All  consum- 
ers— not  just  some — could  buy  more 
goods  and  services. 

Richard  Gray,  president  of  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  department, 
AFLr-CIO,  said  last  December: 

It  will  do  us  little  good  to  achieve  military 
superiority  (to  the  Russians)  If  the  cost 
and  the  ever-increasing  Inflation  eventually 
result  In  widespread  unemployment  and  a 
depression. 

His  propo.sal  of  a  1-year  wage  freeze 
In  the  construction  industry  was  de- 
notinced  by  other  labor  leaders. 

It  would  seem  that  labor  leaders  do 
not  realize  that  inflation  is  the  enemy 
of  wage  earners,  not  their  friend ;  that  it 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
incomes,  savings,  life  insurance,  and  pen- 
sion benefits;  and  that  it  is  curbing  the 
demand  for  their  products  to  the  point 
where  per  capita  growth  in  unit  con- 
sumption of  goods  has  been  stopped. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  inflation  technically,  or  to  men- 
tion the  various  factors  affecting  it.  We 
hope  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  con- 
troversial question  of  the  cause  of  rising 
prices  and  of  unemployment,  and  some 
possible  means  of  correction. 

The  welfare  of  all  Americans.  Includ- 
ing managers  and  owners  of  businesses 
and  wage  earners,  also  our  national  wel- 
fare, depend  upon  understanding  the 
facts,  and  upon  the  adoption  of  wise 
policies  to  correct  the  dangerous  trend. 

As  is  well  known,  union  leaders  claim 
that  unnecessarily  high  prices  and 
profits  and  inadequate  purchasing 
power  are  to  blame  for  our  present  in- 
flation and  our  business  recession. 
They  say  that  wages  are  tco  low;  and 
they  are  pressing  for  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  expanding  fringe  bene- 
fits, increased  unemployment  benefits. 
Government  expenditures  and  reduced 
tax  rates  on  low  incomes. 

Businessmen  say  that  Increases  in 
wages  and  other  labor  costs  not 
matched  by  increased  productivity  per 
man-hour,  together  with  the  actions  of 
labor  unions,  which  are  made  possible 
by  their  monopoly  p>ower  and  by  our 
full  employment  act,  are  responsible  lor 
both  conditions, 

WHAT   CREATES    PtJRCHASiNC  POWER* 

Purchasing  pow-er  comes  entirely 
from  output,  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  may  be  consumers'  purchasing 
pnwer  in  the  form  of  income,  current  or 
past,  or  borrowed  money. 

It  may  be  business-purchasing  power 
in  the  form  of  sales  revenues,  or  profit 
after  taxes,  current  or  past,  or  borrowed 
money. 

It  may  be  Government  purchasing 
power  obtained  from  taxes  or  from  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  current  business  recession  was 
not  caused  by  inadequate  purchasing 
power.  The  total  of  disposable  personal 
incomes    and    liquid    savings    and    the 
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funds  available  to  corporations  for  cap- 
ital expenditures  were  at  the  highest 
level  ever  reached. 

Disposable  personal  Incomes  In  1957 
totaled  $300.6  billion— 4.7  percent  larger 
than  in  1956.  11  percent  larger  than  in 
1955.  46  percent  larger  than  in  1950. 
Most  corporations  had.  or  were  able  to 
obtain,  funds  for  capital  expenditures. 
Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing in  1957,  $2.07,  were  4  5  percent 
higher  than  in  1956,  10  percent  higher 
than  in  1955,  41  percent  higher  than  in 
1950. 

Total  compensation  of  employees  was 
$254  billion  in  1957,  5.4  percent  more 
than  in  1956,  14  percent  more  than  in 
1955   65  percent  more  than  in  1950. 

The  .';harc  of  national  income  received 
by  wage  earners  was  71  1  percentv.in 
1957.  the  largest  ever  recorded  except  in 
1932-33.  It  was  68  8  percent  in  1955; 
643  percent  in  1950;  63  6  percent  in 
1948. 

I>eclining  demand  was  due  mainly  to 
five  causes: 

First.  Consumer  resistance  to  high 
prices. 

Second.  Some  con.sumer  markets 
temporarily  saturated. 

Third.  Curtailed  business  investment 
in  new  plants  and  equinment  because  of 
weakened  incentives,  declining  profits, 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  labor  unions, 
and  excessive  capacity  in  some  indus- 
tries. 

Fourth.  Curtailed  purchases  for  in- 
ventories. 

Fifth.  Curtailed  dtfense  purchases  by 
Government. 

It  has  been  in  the  heavy  pocds  indus- 
tries, which  depend  on  investment  and 
business  spending,  and  in  the  automobile 
and  steel  Industries,  where  wages  are  at 
the  highest  level,  that  unemployment 
has  been  the  most  severe. 

Business  profits  are  not  unreasonably 
large,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  cases. 

Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  $20  bil- 
lion in  1957,  were  less  than  in  1956.  1955 
or  1950.  As  a  percentage  of  national 
income,  they  were  5.6  in  1957,  6.1  in  1956, 
6.5  in  1955.  7.2  in  1950  and  9.2  in  1948. 
As  a  percent  of  sales,  they  were  5  2,  10 
years  ago,  3.5  recently,  with  the  value  of 
the  dollar  now  70  percent  of  what  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Obviously,  handing  a  part  of  reduced 
profits  over  to  wage  t  arnrrs  would  check 
improvement  of  equipment  and  plans  to 
expand,  and  thus  restrict  job  opportu- 
nity and  ability  to  increase  wages  and 
worker  benefits.  A  fact  that  every  em- 
ployee should  understand  is  that  busi- 
ness profits  are  the  working  man's  best 
friend.  The  dynamic  factor  of  the  econ- 
omy is  the  expectation  of  prolits.  Em- 
ployees should  resist  any  proposal  that 
would  result  in  reducing  profits  to  a 
level  that  would  lessen  the  employer's 
ability  or  incentive  to  invest  in  improved 
equipment  or  methods,  or  to  expand. 

The  need  for  capital  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  Is  going  to  increase 
greatly  during  the  next  seven  years.  A 
widespread  reduction  of  business  earn- 
ings below  levels  which  afford  a  rea.son- 
able  return  on  risk  capital  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  accumulation  of 
adequate  capital. 


THl    "NTW"     INFLATIOM.    BT    WHICH    WE    MS.VN 

msi.sG   psicr.s 

That  something  new  has  come  to  the 
United  States  is  evident  from  tlie  record 
of  wages,  productivity  and  prices. 

Inflation  is  characteristic  of  wartime; 
It  is  unusual  in  peacetime.  Usualli', 
prices  in  the  United  States  have  declined 
after  every  major  war.  Between  1945  and 
1951  the  level  of  wholesiile  prices  rose  by 
67  percent.  During  the  next  3  years,  the 
index  of  industrial  prices  stayed  fairly 
stable.  Since  1955,  it  has  risen  by  7.3 
percent. 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent Inflation  is  that  both  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  and  the  Coi»sumer  Price 
Index  have  rioen  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession. In  past  recessions,  except  1953- 
54.  prices  moved  downward.  The  wliole- 
sale  and  the  consumer  price  indexes  are 
now  at  their  all-time  hi.^ili. 

Never  before  has  industrial  produc- 
tion dropped  14  percent  in  a  year  while 
the  ELS  indexes  of  wholesale  and  con- 
sumer prices  rose  2  percent  and  3.5  per- 
cent respectively,  and  average  hourly 
earnings  of  production  workers  in  dur- 
able goods  manufacturing  rose  2.8  per- 
cent, and  in  bwildincJ  construction,  5  per- 
cent. 

A  further  general  ri.se  in  prices  would 
have  the  effect  of  further  curUiiling  con- 
sumer buying  and  business  investment 
in  inventories,  plans,  and  equipment. 

WHAT    IS    CAUSING    THE    PRICE    KlSEr 

Wages  are  the  principal  cast  of  pro- 
duction. Pay  increases  by  industry 
leaders  .spread  throughout  the  economy, 
and  raise  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
and  services.  Employee  compensation 
accounts  for  78  percent  of  the  income 
generated  m  manufacturing — and  in 
corporate  business  as  a  whole. 

When  money  waures  ri.se  while  output 
per  man-liour  ri.ses  more  slowly,  or  not 
at  all.  unit  labor  costs  must  rLse.  In- 
creased revenue  from  price  increases  is 
the  only  po.<^sible  source  of  that  part  of 
the  additional  uaue  payments  that  is  not 
offset  by  greater  productivity,  unless  it 
can  be  taken  from  profits. 

The  i:r-passibihty  of  covering  the  in- 
creases in  labor  cfimppnsation  in  recent 
years  by  h;\ving  employers  accept  smaller 
profits  seems  obvious,  since  profits  be- 
fore taxes  of  all  corporations  were  $40 
billion  in  1950  and  $41  billion  in  1957. 
while  the  compen.sation  of  the  working 
force  in  1957.  .'!;254.4  billion,  was  $ir0  bil- 
lion more  than  In  1950.  If  the  net  profits 
of  recent  years  had  been  substantially 
le.ss  than  they  were,  the  efftx^t  upon  capi- 
tal investment  would  have  been  dama-;- 
ing  to  the  Nation — and  especially  to  la- 
bor. 

A  recent  study  by  Fortune  showed  that 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  the 
100  lar-est  American  industrial  cor- 
porations had  declines  in  earnings  be- 
fore taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  of  16.3  per- 
cent; in  earnings  per  dollar  of  net  worth 
of  14.9  percent. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  said  in 
a  Monthly  Labor  Review: 

In  the  long  run.  after  nil  temporary  flxic- 
tuatlons   ha\e   worked   themselves  out,   pro- 


ductivity determines  the  real  wages  of  work- 
era  Wages  may  shoot  skyward  nt  great  speed, 
but  they  are  only  worth  whst  the  productiv- 
ity of  industry  yields  In  goods. 

According  to  a  BLS  report.  In  the  pri- 
vate j-ector  of  tlie  economy,  t>etween 
1947-56;  <a>  Money  wages  of  employees, 
plus  employer  supplementary  payments, 
increased  61  percent;  (b»  output  p)er 
man-hour  increased  26  percent;  (c>  per 
unit  labor  cost  of  production  Increased 
28  percent;  'd'  per  imit  nonlabor  cost 
increased  27  percent;  <e)  consumer 
prices  increased  217  percent. 

A  disturbing  fact  is  that  output  per 
man-hour  In  manufacturing,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  BLS,  rase  in  1956  and  1957 
less  than  1  percent  yearly,  as  constrasted 
with  an  average  of  3  5  percent  in  the  7 
preceding  years.  As  average  hourly 
earnings  have  ri."^en  since  1950  more  than 
output  per  man-liour.  wage  costs  per 
unit  of  production  liave  steadily  in- 
creased. This  has  caused  an  upward 
pressure  on  prices. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  labor 
unions,  lar,iely  the  result  of  their  ex- 
emptions from  la.vs  which  apply  to  all 
other  citizens,  has  put  a  continual  up- 
ward pre.«jsurc  on  prices.  Their  power  is 
greater  tlian  even  ovir  largest  corpora- 
tions have. 

Harness  monopoly  Is  prohibited  by 
law.  and  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
has  been  vigorous  in  recent  years,  but 
there  has  been  no  restraint  upon  the 
actions  of  unions  which  had  the  effect 
of  pushing  prices  up. 

Labor  union  pressure  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  rising  prices,  but  Is  the  most 
imix)rtant  one. 

We  believe  Uiat  neitlier  unions  nor  em- 
ployers .should  have  the  power  to  impose 
their  arbitrary  will  on  the  other  party  in 
collective  bargaining. 

Management  has  a  responsibility  to 
keep  its  prices  at  a  level  that  will  stimu- 
late Its  sales  to  an  extent  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  company,  its  employees 
and  the  pub'ic. 

Edward  L.  Dale  .said  In  a  Times  article: 

In  19.:3,  1954.  1955  and  much  of  1956.  con- 
sumer prices  were  stable,  but  money  wages 
rose  by  8  percent  and  real  labor  cost,  after 
allowinr:  f.-r  tlie  rli,e  lu  pruducilvlty,  rose  by 
6  percent. 

An  essential  of  a  dynamic  industrial 
system  and  a  .^^table  currency  is  to  pass 
to  consumers  the  benefits  of  technolog- 
ical progress  by  price  reductions  that 
are  commensurate  with  declines  in  real 
costs. 

If  labor  and  management  continue  to 
push  up  wage  and  price  levels  they  will 
price  themselves  out  of  markets,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Unemployment 
would  increase. 

It  i£  a  responsibility  of  management  to 
rc.:,ist  strongly  union  demands  which  will 
necessitate  price  increa.ses. 

It  Is  a  joint  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  relea.se  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  potential  strength  of 
our  economy. 

1  his  is  a  timo  for  viiion  and  patriotism. 
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Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  minister,  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, deliver  us  now  from  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  the  world  about  us.  from  the 
turbulent  anxieties  that  beset  us  on  every 
continent  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
pressure  of  daily  duty,  that  we  may  "be 
still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God." 
Bestow  upon  us  here  the  gift  of  the  quiet 
soul  and  the  serene  spirit,  that  with  disci- 
plined minds  and  elevated  spirits,  all  de- 
liberations may  be  lifted  into  the  higher 
order  of  Thy  kingdom. 

If  at  times  we  have  been  cruel  when 
we  ought  to  have  been  kind,  vengeful 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  charitable, 
little  when  we  ought  to  have  been  mag- 
nanimous, good  Lord,  forgive  us.  Keep 
us  forever  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the 
spirit  that  blight  the  life  and  dim  the 
holy  vision. 

Bless  this  Nation  which  Thou  hast 
plven  us  for  our  heritage.  Renew  with- 
in us  pure  religion  and  high  patriotism. 
Make  us  fit  to  be  the  sponsors  of  free- 
dom under  Thy  sovereignty  throughout 
the  earth. 

We  pray  especially  this  day  that  Thou 
wilt  surround  the  Vice  Pre."?ident  of  the 
United  States  with  protecting  mercies 
and  enable  him  by  Thy  grace  to  honor 
Thee  and  faithfully  represent  this 
people. 

Keep  us  forever  In  the  shelter  of  Thy 
redeeming  prace,  that  goodness  and 
mercy  may  follow  uf  all  our  days  and  we 
may  abide  with  Thee  eternally. 

In  the  great  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johkson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  May  13,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. By  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.  R.  358.  An  act  to  Increase  the  month- 
ly rates  of  pension  payable  to  widows  and 
former  widows  of  deceased  veterans  of  the 
Spanlsh-Anwrlran  War,  Civil  War,  Indian 
War.  and  Mexican  War,  and  provide  pen- 
sions to  widows  of  veterans  who  served  in 
the  military  or  naval  farces  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  during  the  Civil 
War;  and 

H.  R.  12326.  An  act  making  urgent  de- 
ficiency appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*. 

LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURXNO 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
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usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objectioa,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Audit    Repoet    oi«    Commoditt    Credit 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorptTratlon.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ADMTNnSTBATION  OF  ACT  AtTTHCRTZING  CO- 
OPERATIVE Research  in  Educatiqk 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  facili- 
tate administration  of  the  act  authorizing 
cooperative  research  in  education  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DlSJ'OSmON  OF  EXECtTTIVE  PAPERS 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or  his- 
torical Interest,  and  requesting  action  looking 
to  their  disposition  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  L*  Verne.  Calif.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  un- 
interrupted continuation  of  the  construction 
of  the  Emerald  Wash,  the  Live  Oak  Wash, 
Tliompson  Creek,  and  Marshall  Creek  chan- 
nels, and  the  San  Jose  Wash  channel  in  the 
Slate  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastork], 
and  myself,  I  present  for  appropriate 
reference  two  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
enclosing  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  that  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  and 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and   resolutions   were   received,   appro- 


priately   referred,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and 

Providence  Plantations, 
OmcE  OF  THx  Secretart  of  State. 

Providence,  May  8,  19S8. 
Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Green  :  I  am  directed  by  the 
general  assembly  to  transmit  to  you  the 
enclosed  certified  copy  of  resolution  (H.  P.es. 
1157)  introduced  by  Representative  Harold 
B.  Shlppee  entitled  "Resolution  requesting 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  use  their  earnest  efforts,  consistent 
with  the  national  defense,  to  have  Fort  Burn- 
side  released  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes."  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  at  the  January  session. 
A.  D.  1958,  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  the  7th  day  of  May  1958. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Notte,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

"Resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their 
earnest  efforts,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  have  Port  Burnside  re- 
leased to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes 

"Resolied.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
earnestly  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts, 
consistent  with  the  national  defense,  to  have 
Port  Bvirnside  at  Beavertail,  in  the  town  of 
Jamestown,  released  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  park  and  recreation  purposes,  and 
to  convey  Fort  Wetherill,  In  said  town,  to 
the  town  of  Jamestown  in  fee  simple  with- 
out restriction;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and 

Providence  Plantations, 
Oftice  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Providence,  May  8,  1958. 
Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Grxxn, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Green:  I  am  directed  by  the 
general  assembly  to  transmit  to  you  the  en- 
closed certified  copy  of  resolution  (S.  Res. 
490),  Introduced  by  Senator  G.  Ellrworth 
Gale,  Jr.,  entitled  "Resolution  memorial  1e- 
Ing  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  allow  a  child 
born  in  a  foreign  land  of  any  American  cou- 
ple, citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
to  be  eligible  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  father  of  said  child  Is 
in  military  service  under  orders  to  serve  la 
foreign  lands,"  passed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly at  the  Jantiary  session  A.  D.  1958  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  7th  day  of 
May  1958. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  A.  Notte,  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  State. 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  allow  a  child  txjrn 
in  a  foreign  land  of  any  American  couple, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  eligible  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States  If  the  father  of  said  child  is 
in  military  service  under  orders  to  serve 
in  foreign  lands 
"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  Rhode   Island  and   Providence 
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Plantations  now  requests  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  allow  a  child, 
born  In  foreign  lands,  of  any  American  par- 
ents who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  be  eligible  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  if  the  father  of 
said  child  Is  in  military  service  under  orders 
to  serve  In  foreign  lands;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  ear- 
nestly requests  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  woric  val- 
iantly for  such  an  amendment;  and  be  it 
further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  Presiding  Officers  In  b<ith  branches 
of  said  Congress  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  dulj  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATP.'E 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  annourne  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  I 
shall  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don MacLean  Tiffany  to  be  staff  director 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

At  the  conclusion  of  action  on  that 
nomination,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1580, 
Senate  bill  3500,  the  automobile  pnce- 
labeling  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Members  on 
both  sides  be  notified  of  our  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTACKS  ON  VICE  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  AND  HIS  PARTY  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  comment  briefly  upon  the 
events  in  Latin  America  yesterday  which 
dominate  the  thoughts  of  Americans  this 
morning. 

The  American  people  are  .shocked,  and 
the  shock  is  undei'standablc.  The  Vice 
President  is  the  symbol  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  Government. 

It  is  bewildering  that  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  could  be  so  treated  by  a  mob  of 
hoodlums  who  believe  that  spit  and 
stones  are  the  dialectical  answer  to  the 
very  real  problems  of  this  world. 

As  one  who  has  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted— on  terms  of  mutual  respect 
and  friendship — with  Latin  Americans 
for  many  yeai'S,  I  am  confident  that  our 
shock  is  shared  by  our  neighbois  to  the 
South. 

The  concept  of  courtesy  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Latin  American  people. 
Their  anger  and  sorrow  over  the  dis- 
courtesy shown  to  a  man  who  came  offer- 
ing good  will  is  probably  even  deeper 
than  our  own. 


A  time  of  shock  and  ancer  is  not  a  time 
to  start  shooting  fiom  the  hip.  This.  I 
am  confident,  the  American  people  will 
not  do. 

The  facts  are  that  those  who  attacked 
our  Vice  President  are  the  enemies  of 
Latin  America  just  as  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
faced  by  a  common  peril — an  unthink- 
ing force  directed  by  coldly  thinking  men 
in  Mo.scow  and  Peiping. 

It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  the 
dispatches  from  Latin  America,  from 
Lebanon,  and  from  north  Africa  should 
all  be  bleak  this  morning. 

Those  areas  of  the  world  are  widely 
separated  in  terms  of  geography.  But 
they  are  not  widely  separated  in  terms  of 
plans  for  world  domination. 

For  many  decades,  we  have  built  close 
and  enduring  ties  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  South.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  ties  could  be  broken  in  a  few  short 
years. 

Our  Immediate  reaction — as  human 
beings — is  concern  for  tlie  safety  of  the 
Vice  President  and  his  wife.  But  this 
will  not  blind  us  to  the  long-term  con- 
cei-n  and  to  the  necessity  for  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  factors  which 
brought  this  situation  about. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  announced  la.st 
evening  that  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  which 
he  is  the  chairman  will  inaugurate  hear- 
ings at  an  early  date. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  was  so 
little  advance  warning  of  the  dangers 
into  which  our  Vice  President  was  walk- 
ing. We  will  have  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  normal  channels  of  di- 
plomacy and  intelligence  in  tliis 
instance. 

As  recently  as  1953.  the  President's 
brother  was  greeted  all  through  Latin 
America  with  enthu.'^ia.'^m  and  affection. 
We  hope  that  one  of  the  aftermaths  of 
his  visit  was  not  a  feeling  of  complac- 
ency and  "all  is  well"  among  our  own 
people. 

We  appear  to  be  liv'ng  In  an  era  of 
brush  fires  which  can  spring  up  at  un- 
expected points  in  the  world.  We  must 
be  equally  viligant  to  fight  those  fires — 
and  we  must  realize  that  fires  are  not 
put  out  .solely  by  guns  and  troops. 

There  is  an  enemy  of  civilization  loose 
In  the  world.  That  enemy  has  the  in- 
telligence and  the  skill  to  capitalize  on 
our  mistakes  and  our  weaknesses,  and 
Will   do  so  at  every  opportunity. 

The  demonstrations  against  our  Vice 
President  are.  in  part,  manifestations  of 
temporary  conditions  which  are  being 
exploited.  We  must  recognize  those 
temporary  conditions  whatever  they 
may  be. 

The  bad  economic  conditions  in  Latin 
America  are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  re- 
cession in  this  country — a  recession 
which  has  cut  down  purcha.sing  power. 

In  the  words  of  Allen  Dulles,  this  re- 
cession is  a  luxury  which  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford.  We  are — to  an 
uncomfortable  extent — paying  the  pen- 
alty for  procrastination  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

These  are  times  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans  must  stand   together — rei^ardiess 


of  partisan  lines.  These  are  also  times 
in  which  civilized  men  throughout  the 
world  must  stand  together — aginst 
bookburnings,  against  ugly  mobs,  and 
against  tyranny. 

As  the  Democratic  leader,  it  Is  my  in- 
tention to  be  at  the  airport  to  greet 
the  Vice  President  and  his  wife  when 
they  return  from  their  trip  tomorrow. 
I  understand  that  some  of  the  majority 
members  of  llie  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  accompany  me. 

But  there  is  more  involved  here  than 
a  demonstration  of  unity.  There  is  also 
a  need  for  careful,  thoughtful,  united 
reappraisal  of  our  position  in  this  world. 

This  I  am  confident  our  Nation  can 
and  will  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  the  thoughts  he  has 
expre.'^sed  in  his  statement.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  used  the  words  that  this 
is  a  bleak  morning.  It  is  a  bleak  morn- 
ing. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  be  cou- 
rageous and  keep  our  patience  while  we 
examine  our  policies  and  reexamine 
them,  if  need  be,  so  that  we  may  go  for- 
ward optimistically,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  we  will  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity and  work  for  a  more  peaceful 
world,  ret?ardless  of  who  attacks  us  or 
where  they  attack  us,  because  only  In 
that  way  can  we  go  forward  united,  as 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  commending  the  majority 
leader  for  his  fine  statement  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  statement  of  my  own  to 
add  on  tills  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  Incident  in 
Venezuela  brings  us  all  to  a  realization 
of  the  tensions  now  evidenced  through- 
out the  world  and  the  great  danger  that 
they  will  be  aggravated  and  fostered  by 
the  Kremlin. 

Our  anxiety  for  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  Vice  President  and  his  wonder- 
ful wife  is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  and 
we  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected in  their  trip  home  to  us  tomorrow. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  is  no  time  for 
recriminations  or  prejudices.  I  cannot 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  have  any  such  feeling  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  the  personal 
representative  of  the  President  as  ap- 
pears to  be  evidenced  by  the  unfortu- 
nate outbreaks  in  certain  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
mu.st  realize  that  in  a  world  of  tensions, 
fomented  by  the  Communist  threat,  we 
should  be  willing  to  review  calmly  our 
relations  with  all  countries  of  the  world, 
and  especially  with  our  immediate  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere. 

If  mistakes  have  been  made,  they 
should  be  corrected  so  far  as  possible, 
but  in  particular  we  should  be  willing  to 
study  the  whole  situation  carefully  and 
as  otjcclivcly  as  wc  can. 
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I  welcomed  the  statement  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee having  to  do  with  Latin  America, 
that  he  plans  to  move  promptly  through 
his  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  whole 
latin  American  situation.  As  a  member 
of  tlic  Foreifjn  Relations  Committee  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate 
in  such  a  study,  and  I  am  sure  ttiat  my 
colleagues  on  that  committee  and.  In 
fact,  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  will 
be  eager  to  make  every  possible  contri- 
bution to  meet  the  challenge  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  by  this  unlortimate 
incident. 

The  statures  of  tlie  Vice  Piesidcnt  and 
his  wife  have  been  enormously  enhanced 
by  their  bravery  and  by  the  wonderful 
example  they  have  set  to  us  all,  and.  In 
fact,  to  the  entire  world  of  what  is  meant 
by  true  Americanism.  Our  admiration 
for  them  both  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
pcisonal  afTcction  we  all  feel  for  them. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  Join  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  sense  of  shock  which 
he  and  others  feel  because  of  certain 
manifestations  in  South  America  during 
the  visit  there  of  the  Vice  President. 

Yesterday,  as  shown  on  page  8654  of 
the  Record,  I  made  a  statement  relative 
to  the  feeling  which  I  believed  was  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  per- 
sonally and  publicly,  which  statement 
WELS  joined  in  by  the  then  acting  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  MAKsrxiLDl  and  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  I. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  that 
In  this  body  and  in  the  other  body  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  throughout  the  en- 
Lire  country,  there  has  been  the  feeling, 
the  hope,  and  the  prayer  that  such  inci- 
dents do  not  represent  anything  but  the 
activities  of  a  very  small  minority,  un- 
doubtedly receiving  their  Inspiration 
from  a  Communist  focal  point. 

The  majority  leader  has  stated  that 
plans  are  under  way  for  Members  of  the 
Senate — I  am  pleased  to  say.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— to  Join  with  others 
tomorrow  in  meeting  the  Vice  President 
when  he  returns  to  Wafhington  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  know  that  the  high  regard  for  him 
has  been  accentuated,  and  the  forebear- 
ance  he  has  sliown.  and  the  way  he  has 
conducted  himself  imder  these  trying 
circumstances,  comport  not  only  with 
the  viewpoint  of  Members  of  Congress, 
but  also  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  further  reference  to  the  recent  un- 
fortunate episode  In  South  America  In- 
volving our  Vice  President,  I.  too.  wish 
to  express  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsil  will  ascertain  the  reasons  why 
this  deplorable  occurrence  took  place. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Vice  President  repre- 
sents the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  harm  which  has  been  done  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  In  those 
foreign  countries,  where  faee  counts  so 
much,  seems  to  me  to  be  incalculable. 


I  hope  a  full  investigation  will  be  made 
and  the  facts  thereupon  made  available 
to  the  American  p)eopie. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
our  intelligence  agencies  failed  to  the 
point  they  apparently  did. 

We  are  all  very  glad  that  the  Vice 
President  and  his  gracious  and  lovely 
lady  did  not  staffer  more  physical  hann 
than  they  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Vene- 
zuelans Dislike  Us  for  a  Multitude  of 
Reasons."  by  John  T.  O'Rourke,  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  today  May  14, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows; 

Lattns  Blame  UNmn  States  for  Most  or 
Their  Heajjachks — Thk  Venezuklams  Dis- 
i.iKT  Us  FUR  A  Multitude  or  Rea&024S 

(By  Jobn  T.  O'Rourlte) 

Today  the  State  Department  officials  are 
trying  to  sift  the  elementfi  tliat  made  up 
yesterday's  Vice  Presidential  good-wlU  de- 
t).^cle  In  Caracas,  Venezuel.-i. 

TTie  vicious  etonlng — which  could  easily 
have  killed  or  maimed  Mrs.  Nixon  as  well  as 
her  husband — did  not.  of  course,  occur  In  a 
vacuum. 

As  Slite  Department  officials  piece  it  to- 
gether, tlie  roughhouse  demonstration  of  150 
hoodlums  at  the  Caracas  Airport  and  the 
rock  barrage  were  Communist-managed. 

OTXXEX  FACETS 

But  there  are  other  disturbing  facets.  For 
Instance: 

The  anti-Yankee  attitude,  fostered  by  pol- 
iticians in  Venezuela  as  elsewhere,  was  so 
strong  that  there  was  practically  no  pro- 
American  sentiment  to  offset  the  hostile 
demonstration.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  30,000  Venezuelan  specta- 
tors, many  of  whom  Joined  the  garbage- 
throwing  mob. 

As  a  further  echo  of  thli  sentiment,  the 
military  who  were  supposed  to  guard  the 
Vice  President's  party  were,  according  to 
some  official  witnesses,  noticeably  Indifferent. 
Undoubtedly  tiUs  helped  President  Elsen- 
hower decide  to  ready  the  marines  and  para- 
troopers at  nearby  United  States  bases: 

The  Venezuelans  recently  deposed  t  bloody, 
mercUess  and  brutal  tyrant,  Qen.  Marcus 
Perez  JlmineE.  Yet  the  United  State«  not 
only  gave  this  discredited  dictator  prompt 
sanctuary,  but  did  the  same  for  his  hated 
Secret  Police  Chief  Kstrada.  Freedom  loving 
Venezuelans,  who  risked  death  to  overtlirow 
this  regime,  resent  t^iis  sanctuary. 

OU  Imporu  to  the  United  States  from 
Venezuela  have  been  cut  back  since  the  re- 
cent revolution,  leading  to  further  political 
resentment. 

INFLtTENCES 

These  seenj  to  be  main  Influences  that 
provided  the  climate  In  vhich  Mr.  Nixon's 
good  will  tour  came  to  a  dramatic  final 
demonstration  of  how  the  prestige  and 
friendly  relations  of  the  United  States  have 
deteriorated  in  this  continent.  His  trip  be- 
gan with  iieckllng  in  Uruguay,  shoving  in 
Argentina,  spitting  and  rock  throwing  in 
Peru  and  the  reckless  and  almost  murderous 
attack  in  Caracas.  All  the  demonstrations 
were  Communist-run. 

Latin  America  Is  no  different  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  that  its  problems  are 
many  and  complex,  but  it  blames  the  United 
States  for  most  of  Its  headaches. 

In  addition  to  the  cutback  In  Venezuelan 
oU  imports,  there  have  been  newly  estab- 
lished United  States  tariffs  on  zinc,  lead,  and 
metals,  which  liave  roused  the  political  ire 
In  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Coffee  prices 
are   sagging,   and   Colombia   aad   Bri^zil   arc 


Euffrrlng  from  that.  The  United  States  wool 
tariffs  and  meat  embargoes  come  in  for  more 
than  their  share  of  the  blame  for  Uruguay's 
inflation,  strikes  and  general  economic 
troubles.  There's  some  of  tliat  feeling  in 
Argentina,  too. 

acceptance 

We  must  accept  some,  but  certainly  not  all, 
of  the  blame  for  this  stale  of  aSairs. 

Washington  has  been  so  busy  with  satel- 
lites and  summit  speculations'  that  South 
America  has  been  slighted. 

Muny  of  cur  embassies  .n  South  America 
are  headed  up  by  Ambassadors  who  got  that 
way  by  mak:ng  political  contributions  to  the 
Republican  Party.  (Before  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
to  the  Democratic  Parly.)  Envoys  have  been 
sent  liiere  who  don't  Iven  speak  SpanUh,  and 
don't  Intend  to  learn  It. 

Frequently,  our  exchange-of-persons  and 
grants-in-aid  programs  have  been  used  to  re- 
ward the  relatives  of  Latin  politicos.  for 
social  reasons.  This  is  resented  by  the  Intel- 
lectuals, who  are  poor  and  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  those  getting  the  grants 
and  who,  they  know,  won't  take  proper  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered. 

Many  staffers  in  our  embassies  and  many 
United  States  business  representatives  are  so 
incurious  and  insensitive  of  the  different 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  deaUng  that  they  arouse  all 
the  worst  mauUestations  of  outraged  pride 
and    fiercely   nationalistic   emotions. 

NOT   ONE-SIDED 

But  it  isn't  all  one-sided :  The  South  Amer- 
icans have  brought  on  a  good  share  of  their 
own  troubles  themselves. 

Needing  capital  for  development,  many 
nations  have  repulsed  it  by  currency  re- 
strictions. 

Needing  new  business,  many  have  scared 
It  off  with  uneconomic  labors  laws  and 
history  of  seiztires  and  expropriations. 

Just  the  other  day  United  States  meat 
packers  closed  their  profitless  plant  in  Uru- 
guay because  regulation  had  hamstrung  it. 
The  Uruguajran  Government  had  to  seize  it, 
to  give  Jobs  to  the  workers. 

trade  chows 

Tet  things   aren't  all  black: 

The  Inter-American  Bar  Association  noted 
that  today  $9  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $33 
billion  of  United  States  prirate  Investment 
capital  abroad  Is  Invested  in  Latin  America. 
"Furthermore,"  it  said,  "funds  are  flowing 
out  of  the  United  States  at  an  accelerated 
rate."  During  1956  this  Inflow  of  capital 
Into  South  America  Increased  by  50  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  association  found  that  Venezuela  and 
Peru  are  the  two  outstanding  examples  of 
a  free-enterprise  economy,  with  few  If  any 
regulations  concerning  foreign  investment 
funds. 

In  consequence,  the  association  stated, 
"the  economies  of  both  countries  are  flour- 
ishing." 

Maybe  that  reveals  why  the  Communists 
made  these  countries  the  stages  for  their 
most  violent  disruptive  efforts.  Things  were 
doing  too  well  there. 

In  any  case.  It  is  useless  to  berate  either 
the  South  Americans  or  ourselves  for  wliat 
happened.  More  constructive  would  be  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
accelerate  the  flow  of  capital  and  trade  on 
which  hemispheric  unity,  and  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  must.  In  the  final  practical 
analysis,  depend. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  in 
this  evening's  Washington  Star  that  the 
people  turn  out  at  the  airport  tomorrow 
to  welcome  Vice  President  Nixon  on  his 
return  home. 

By  doing  so  we  reinforce  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States  and  pay  honorable 
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tribute  to  the  Vice  President  for  his 
courageous  conduct  in  the  face  of  dis- 
graceful treatment  yesterday  at  Caracas 
and  in  other  Latin  American  countries 
on  his  recent  visit. 

No  amount  of  reflection  on  these  in- 
cidents can  erase  the  fact  that  they  are 
indecent  affronts  to  the  Vice  President, 
his  wife,  and  aides,  and  also  unfortunate 
slurs  on  the  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  people  have  ample  cause 
to  be  shocked. 

I  do  not  expect  the^e  incidents  to  in- 
spire unfriendly  feelings  on  our  part 
against  our  Latin  American  friends,  be- 
cause they  have  been  our  friends.  We, 
in  turn,  have  been  their  friends.  I  ex- 
pect that  friendship  will  be  continued. 

I  do  think  a  government  is  remiss  in 
Its  duty  when  it  does  not  or  cannot  pro- 
tect a  distinguished  and  invited  guest 
from  mob  indignities. 

I  am  sure  our  Latin  American  friends 
know  that  the  President's  action  to  have 
troops  in  readiness  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  in  their  internal 
affairs,  as  some  people  are  quick  to  say. 
After  all,  the  Vice  President  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  official  of  the  United  States. 
He  truly  represents  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  Government. 
If  his  safety  is  threatened  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  protect  him  wherever 
he  is.  and  the  host  government  should 
protect  him  and  has  a  duty  to  do  so. 
When  the  host  government  is  unable  to 
do  .so,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
make  available  to  such  government  our 
own  forces,  if  necessary,  to  supplement 
its  forces,  to  see  that  the  Vice  President 
is  protected. 

The  demonstrations  which  have  taken 
place  all  bear  the  evidence  of  a  planned 
assault  by  Communists.  They  seized  the 
occasion  of  this  good  will  visit  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  by  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  Vice  President  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  American  people. 

The  action  of  these  Communists  re- 
veals the  hyprocrisy  of  a  system  which 
talks  of  friendly  coexistence  and  sum- 
mit meetings  for  peace  while  it  inspires 
its  followers  to  foment  hatred  and  riots 
throughout  the  world. 

While  the  United  States  has  suffered 
an  affront,  these  disgraceful  events  pose 
a  much  gieater  danger  to  our  Latin 
American  friends.  How  secure  are  they 
from  internal  upheaval  if  Communist-in- 
spired mobs  can  operate  in  defiance  of 
law  and  order?  These  demonstrations 
are  merely  dress  rehearsals  for  internal 
subversion  of  governments  that  have  not 
yet  learned  Communist  tricks  and  tactics. 
The  overriding  object  of  the  Communists 
is  to  destroy  cooperation  and  unity 
among  the  free  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

If  our  Latin  American  friends  learn 
this  single  lesson,  the  misfortune  of  our 
Vice  President  will  be  more  than  bal- 
anced by  a  service  in  awakening  our 
friends  in  this  hemisphere  to  the  nath- 
less  designs  and  tactics  of  the  Conmiu- 
nist  international  conspiracy. 

I  hope  that  these  incidents,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  result  in  a  reevaluation  of  tlie 
relations  between  ourselves  and  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south.    They  have  been 


our  friends.  They  have  been  our  good 
neighbors.  Generally  speaking,  our  re- 
lation.ships  have  been  the  best.  I  hope 
we  will  reevaluate  our  relations  so  that 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  misunder- 
standing in  the  future. 

I  hope  the  Communist  source  that 
planned  these  mob  a.s.saults  and  actions, 
which  finally  succeeded  in  causing  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
refuge  and  barricade  himself  within  an 
American  embassy,  will  be  discovered 
and  exposed. 

When  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  well  as  people  elsewhere 
in  the  Free  World,  become  thoroughly 
aware  of  and  aroused  against  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy,  the  bet- 
tor it  will  be  for  our  common  cause  of 
freedom.  We  then  can  have  a  better 
relationship  and  fewer  misunderstand- 
ings than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
this  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An   EDiToniAL 

Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  are  due 
back  In  Washington  at  approximately  10 
a.  ni.  tomorrow.  Representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  truly  shocking  ordeals  on  their 
good  will  mission  to  Latin  America,  especial- 
ly in  Peru  and  Venezuela. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  we  believe,  If 
the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  were  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for  the 
admirable  manner  In  which  they  have  han- 
dled themselves  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
partisanship  or  domestic  politics.  The  trib- 
ute should  be  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
in  their  roles  as  the  representatives  of  all 
Americans. 

We  hope  that  President  Elsenhower  will 
arrange  an  appropriate  reception  for  the 
Nixon  party  at  the  airport,  and  that  he  will 
release  all  Oovprnment  workers  to  greet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  on  their  Journey  Into 
the  city.  We  have  done  as  much  in  the 
past,  for  visiting  dignitaries  from  Latin 
America.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
ought  not  to  do  less  for  our  own  Vice 
President. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair  > .  Further  morning  busi- 
ness is  now  in  order. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Prlcano,  Maria  Scelba  Tricano,  Stefano  Frt- 
cano,  and  Vlncenzo  (Jimmy)  Fricano  (Rept. 
No. 1557)  ; 

S.  1234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Barron- Aragon   (Rept.  No.   1558); 

S  2816  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Ramiro  (Romi.    m   Gamboa  (Rept.  No.  1559); 

8. 2944.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlko 
Matsuhara  and  her  minor  child,  Kerry  (Rept. 
No.  1560); 

S  3080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Klmlko  ArakI 
(Ropt.  No.  1561); 


S  3136  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fouad  (Fred) 
Ku.s8i3  (Rept.  No.  1562); 

S  3172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ryfka  Berg- 
mann  iRept.Ni    1563):  and 

S  3173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prlsco  EM 
Flunierl    (Rept.  No    15€4). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment; 

S  2965  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Taeko 
Takamura  Elliott  (Rept.  No.  1565); 

S  3060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roraulo  A. 
Manriquez  (Ropt    No    1566); 

8.3176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo  M. 
Palaganas    (Rept.    No     1567 »; 

S.  3269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
(MUka  Krivec)   Chester   (Rept.  No.  1568); 

S  3272  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janez  lOar- 
nntinl)  Bradck  and  Francl.ska  (Oarantlni) 
Bradek    (Rept    No.   1569);   and 

S  3358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Deme- 
tr lou  Asteron  (  Rept   No.  1 570 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
oil  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  3129  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natlvldade 
Agrella  Dos  Santos    (Rept.   No.    1573); 

S.  3159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Urbano  I. 
Guerrero,  Jr.  (Rept    No.  1574); 

S.  3271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Souhall 
Massad   (Rept.  No.   1575); 

S.  3364  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlos 
Thomas  (Rept.  No.  1576); 

H  J.  Res.  529  Joint  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens  (Rept    No.  1571);  and 

H.  J  Res.  552  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  Statea  to  cer- 
tain aliens  (Rept    No    1572). 

By  Mr.  OMAHONETV'.  from  the  Committee 
on   Uie  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize tlie  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  October  13.  1958.  as  National  Olympic 
Week  (Rept    No.  1579);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution 
extending  greetings  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada 
concerning  the  celebratUm  of  the  centennial 
of  the  discovery  of  silver  In  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  1578). 

By  Mr.  LANC5ER.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8  586.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  niing 
of  claims  under  section  6420  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  refund  of  taxes  on 
gasoline  used  on  farms  between  January  1, 
1956.   and  June   30.    1956  <Rept.   No.   1577). 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Ree.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  en- 
titled 'Civil  Rights — 1957."  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.  Con  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Hou.se  Document  No.  232.  84th  Ccngrefs 
(Rept.  No.   1581 ) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Amer- 
ican Government.  What  Is  It?  How  Does 
It  Function?"; 

8.  Res.  300.  Resolution  to  increate  the 
amount  of  funds  lor  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;   and 

S.  Res.  302  Resolution  printing  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Financial 
and  Economic  Analysis.  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  and  Participating  Projects."  pre- 
pared   by    the    Department    of    the    Interior. 

By  Mr  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  Res  295.  Resolution  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment   Field    (ReiH.   No.   1580). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  4215.  An  act  amending  sections  22 
and  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (Rept. 
No.  1582). 


By  Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

8  3506.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
nnval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
(Rept   No.  1583 ». 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

b  J  Res  166  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
nn  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  International 
CiMl  Aviation  Organization  to  hold  the  12th 
session  of  its  assembly  In  the  United  States 
m  1969  (Rept.  No.  1584). 


ELEANOR  A  LOEBRICH 

Mr  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  3U5)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Eleanor  A.  Loebrich, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  A.  Loebrich.  sister  of  Barbara  Bell,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  6  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all   other   allowances. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr   SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

8  3802.  A  bin  to  facilitate  administration 
of  the  Act  authorizing  cooperative  research 
In  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   SMrrH  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  tlie  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   8ALTON STALL: 

S  3808  A  bill  extending  the  time  In  which 
the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion shall  complete  Its  work;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sai.tonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 

8  3804.  A  bin  f(jr  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borensteln;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    CAPEHART: 

S  3805    A    bill    to    amend    title    42    of    the 
United    States    Code    relating    to    disposal    of 
war  and  veterans'  housing;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   BENNETT: 

S  3806  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  in  Ogden,  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BiNNrrr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON : 

S  3807.  A  bin  t<j  amend  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the  rate- 
making  elements  In  the  transportation  of 
mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  JACKSON: 

S  3808  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Fletcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S  3809.  A  bin  to  grant  the  status  of  public 
lands  to  certain  reef  lands  and  vesting  au- 
thority In  the  commissioner  of  public  lands 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  In  respect  of  reef 
lands   having   the  status  of   public   lands;    to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY: 

8  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpKjses:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Glammanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3812.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
student  exchange  program  with  Latin 
American  countries,  and  for  other  purjxwes; 
to   the    Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathehs   when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   DOUGLAS: 

8.  3813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  give  business  con- 
cerns which  are  displaced  from  certain  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  a  priority  of  opjxjrtunlty 
to  purchase  or  lease  commercial  or  indus- 
trial facilities  provided  In  connection  with 
the  redevelopment  of  such  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PROGRAM  FOR  CONVERSION  OP 
RAW  STOCKPILE  MATERIALS  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  USEFULNESS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Mansfield, 
DiRKSEN,  Morton,  Magnuson,  Ives, 
Cooper,  Jackson,  Barrett,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Hoblitzell,  Revercomb, 
Morse,  Neuberger,  and  Symington,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  reso- 
lution which  declares  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment should  embark  upon  a  program  or 
programs  to  convert  Government-held 
stocks  of  chromite  ores  and  concen- 
trates, and  manganese  ores  and  concen- 
trates, into  a  state  of  maximum 
immediate  usefulness. 

If  such  a  program  Is  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  result  in  lessening  the 
unemployment  in  some  of  our  hardest 
hit  areas;  and,  in  addition,  it  will 
strengthen  our  national  defense  and  will 
result  in  stockpiling  electric  power,  labor, 
and  tran-sportation  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  in  critically  short  supply  in  times 
of  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  piinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  304)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  has  on  hand 
sizable  stockpiles  of  chromite  ores  and  con- 
centrates and  manganese  ores  and  concen- 
trates for  defense  emergency  purposes;    and 

Whereas  the  conversion  of  chromite  ores 
and  concentrates  and  manganese  ores  and 
concentrates  to  a  state  of  maximum  degree 
of  usefulness  to  the  steel  industry  would 
consume  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
would  entail  large  requirements  for  electric 
power,  labor  and  transportation,  all  of  which 
would  t>e  In  critically  short  supply  In  time 
of  emergency;  and 


Whereas  the  United  States  is  now  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  for  well  over  90 
percent  of  Its  annual  requirements  for  chro- 
mite ores  and  concentrates  and  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  almost  90  percent 
of  Its  annual  requirements  for  manganese 
ores  and  concentrates,  and  such  foreign 
sources  for  these  strategic  ores  would  be  cut 
off  quickly  In  the  event  of  an  International 
emergency;   and 

Whereas  chromite  ores  and  concentrates 
and  manganese  ores  and  concentrates  when 
exposed  to  the  elements  undergo  physical 
deterioration  and  loss  over  a  period  of  time, 
while  ferrochrome  and  ferromanganese  may 
be  stockpiled  without  such  risk  and  at  sub- 
stantially less  expense  to  the  Government; 
and 

Whereas  ferrochrome  and  ferromanga- 
nese plants  throughout  the  country  are 
operating  at  only  about  40  percent  of  capac- 
ity and  are  located  In  areas  of  acute  unem- 
ployment, and  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
further  reductions  In  their  labor  force;  and 

Whereas  the  low  level  of  operation  of  such 
ferrochrome  and  ferromanganese  plants 
generates  still  further  unemployment  by 
creating  surpluses  of  electric  power,  coal,  and 
other   materials   and   services;    and 

Whereas  similar  considerations  apply  with 
respect  to  Government-owned  stockpiles  of 
other  raw  materials:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Government  through  appropri- 
ate agencies  holding  title  to  stoclu  of  chro- 
mite ore  and  concentrates  and  manganese 
ore  and  concentrates  and  other  raw  materials 
should  forthwith  embark  up>on  a  program  or 
programs  to  convert  such  raw  materials  to 
a  state  of  maximum  Immediate  usefulness. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  day,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Eleanor  A.  Loebrich, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  where  It  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  531, 
authorizing  cooperative  research  in  edu- 
cation, which  I  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
during  the  83d  Congre.ss. 

The  amendments  would  not  require 
any  additional  appropriations  or  increase 
the  cost  of  the  present  program.  They 
would  simply  facilitate  administration  of 
the  act,  and  lend  greater  flexibility  to  the 
operation  of  the  program,  which  provides 
much-needed  research  in  such  areas  as 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  retention  of  students  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  educational  aspects  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  the  attraction  and 
detention  of  good  teachers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter to  the  Vice  President  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  gives  an  explanation  and 
analysis  of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3802 >  to  facilitate  admin- 
istration of  the  act  authorizine:  cooper- 
ative research  in  education,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  letter  pre.'^entrd  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 

Dkpartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfahb, 
Wa!<hington.  D.  C  .  Mat/  14.  1958. 
Dear   Mr.   President;    I   am   enclosing   for 
your   consideration   a  draft   bill   that   would 
amend    the   act   authorizing   cooperative   re- 
search   In    education    (Public    Law    531.    83d 
Cong.)    In  order  to  facilitate  administration 
of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  (1)  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  with- 
out requiring  In  each  Instance,  as  under  the 
existing  law,  that  he  enter  Into  a  contract 
or  Jointly  Hnanced  cocperatlve  arrangement 
with  each  university,  college,  or  State  edu- 
cational agency  Involved  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  survey."?,  and  demonstrations  In  the 
field  of  education;  (2)  authorize  prant.**.  con- 
tracts, and  Jointly  financed  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  Institutions  primarily  con- 
cerned with  educational  research:  (3)  pro- 
vide that  grants  and  payments  under  con- 
tracts for  cooperative  research  may  be  made 
In  advance,  as  well  as  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  as  may  be  de- 
termiJied  by  the  Comml.ssioner;  and  (4)  de- 
fine the  term  "State"  .so  as  to  maHe  the  act 
applicable  to  the  "State"  educational  agen- 
cies In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Although  Public  Law  531  was  approved  on 
July  26,  1954.  no  fluids  were  made  available 
for  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956,  and  fiscal  year 
1957  was  the  first  year  of  program  opera- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  first  18  months  of 
operation  375  applications  for  the  support 
of  research  had  been  received,  and  100  proj- 
ects had  been  Iniilated  under  the  auspicis 
of  acme  60  different  institutions  and  agen- 
cies In  more  than  30  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Alaska.  Thus  much  needed 
research  Is  being  done  on  such  programs  as 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
retention  of  students  In  schools  and  colleges, 
the  educational  aspects  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, getting  and  keeping  enough  good 
teachers,  and  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  schools. 

The  amendments  recommended  are  largely 
the  result  of  our  administrative  experience 
with  the  act  thus  far.  We  have  found  that 
Bome  of  the  re.search  Is  of  such  nature  that 
It  does  not  readily  lend  Itself  to  the  rigidi- 
ties of  a  contract.  This  problem  has  arisen 
particularly  In  connection  with  research 
projects  Initiated  and  planned  by  colleges 
and  universities,  wherein  the  researcher  Is 
unable  to  determine  in  advance  the  precise 
Bteps  that  win  be  taken,  or  the  cliar.ges  In 
plans  which  may  prove  necessary  as  the  proj- 
ect advances,  or  the  exact  schedule  of  per- 
formance. The  grant  device,  which  Is  widely 
used  In  the  conduct  of  research  programs 
by  the  executive  agencies,  would  provide 
needed  fiexibillty.  The  contract  device  would 
continue  to  be  used  for  research  projects 
wherever   appropriate. 

In  addition,  we  believe  It  Is  desirable  to 
permit  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  Institutions  primarily  concerned  with  edu- 
cational research  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions are  In  a  position  to  render  exceptional 
nationwide    service    to    education.     Greater 


development  of  their  research  services  could 
be  well  utilized  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional processes  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  enclosed  amendment  will  make  partici- 
pation by  these  agencies  and  Inslltutlona 
possible  and  will  thereby  facilitate  effectua- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Our  experience  has  also  demonstrated  the 
need  for  authority  under  the  act  to  make 
grants  and  payments  under  contracts  for 
cooperative  research  In  advance,  as  well  as 
by  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Cirmml.-isloner. 
The  present  arrangement  Is  satisfactory  In 
most  cases.  In  some  Instances,  however,  the 
lack  of  authority  to  pay  an  Initial  Install- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  a  project  Is  n  seri- 
ous hindrance  In  getting  the  research  under 
way.  This  problem  has  arisen  particularly 
In  connection  with  projects  conducted  by 
State  depurtments  of  education,  many  of 
which  do  not  have  authority  to  use  State 
funds  in  one  of  the  regular  budget  accounts 
for  payment  for  special  research  projects 
This  has  caused  delay  In  the  Initiation  of 
needed  research  and  Impedes  administration 
of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  act  falls  to  define  the  term 
"State."  the  result  being  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
not  been  permitted  to  participate  In  the  co- 
operative re.search  program.  We  would  urge 
that  this  obvious  oversight  be  remedied. 

It  shouid  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of 
these  prt)posed  amendments  to  the  act  would 
not  require  additional  appropriations  or  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program.  They  would, 
however,  substantially  expedite  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  lend  greater  fiexibillty 
to  operation  of  the  program. 

I  shall  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JE1.LIOT   L.    Richardson. 

Acting  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BO-'^TON 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES  COM- 
MISSION TO  COMPLETE  ITS  WORK 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mi"  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  time  in  which  tlie  Bos- 
ton National  Historic  Sites  Commission 
shall  complete  its  work. 

The  act  of  June  15.  1955,  created  the 
Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion and  authorized  it  to  undertake  a 
study  of  historic  objects,  sites  and  build- 
ings in  Boston  and  the  general  vicinity 
related  to  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary periods  in  American  hiotory.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  ob.serve  the  thorough 
manner  and  care  with  which  the  work 
of  the  Commission  has  been  carried  on 
by  its  staff,  and  to  examine  the  interim 
report  which  has  been  prepared  and  the 
recommendations  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  historic 
sites  and  routes  a.ssociated  with  the 
opening  of  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  the  19th  of  April  1775. 

Although  steady  and  substantial  piOR- 
re.'js  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  with  surveys  and  evalua- 
tions completed  for  more  than  20  out- 
standinK  historical  properties  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  the  urgent  concentration  of 
tlie  C^mmiision  duiinji  the  last  2  years 


on  an  emergency  program  designed  to 
save  the  last  relatively  unspoiled  section 
of  the  historic  Lexington -Concord  Road, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  openlnj? 
events  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  Commls- 
slons  studies  of  hl'iorlcal  preservation 
problems  in  Boston  proper. 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  would 
be  hiMhiy  desirable  to  complete  all  of  the 
work  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary lieriod  in  that  area  by  making 
u.se  of  the  Commission  and  its  ."ipecially 
qualified  staff  alicady  in  existence  rather 
than  to  have  to  return  to  the  task  at  a 
later  date  and  at  more  expen.se  under 
the  national  history  survey  and  his- 
toric American  buildinR.s  .survey  already 
authorised  by  the  Congress  It  is  my 
understnnditur  that  thi.*  |>oMtion  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  extcn.slon  of  the  Commission  for 
1  year  is  requested,  therefore,  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  complete  lt.«!  studies  in 
Boston  proper,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  adequate  historic  marking  of 
sites  where  original  structures  no  lon;;er 
exist,  and  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  promotion  of  public  visitation  and 
understandinK  of  historic  sites  and 
structures  in  the  area  whether  preserved 
by  State,  local,  and  Federal  governments 
or  by  private  a.ssoclation.5. 

The  act  of  June  16,  1955,  creating  the 
Commission,  provided  for  its  existence 
for  2  years.  This  act  was  amended  by 
Public  Liiw  85-5  which  provides  life  for 
the  Commission  until  June  30,  1958.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Boston  National  His- 
toric Sites  Commission  through  the  1959 
fl-scal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS  3803»  extending  the  time 
in  which  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Sites  Commission  shall  complete  its 
work,  introduced  by  Mr  Saltonstall.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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CONSTRUCTION   OF   FEDERAL 
BUILDING  IN  OGDEN.  UTAH 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  new  $5,500,000  Federal  buildmg  in 
Ogden.  Utali. 

In  response  to  my  request  of  January 
10.  1957,  General  Services  Administrator 
Franklin  O  P'loete  initiated  a  field  sur- 
vey of  the  Federal  space  situation  in  the 
Ogden  area.  The  preliminary  findings 
revealed  that  a  comprehensive  survey 
was  warranted.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion, including  consultation  with  local 
civic  and  zoning  leaders.  Mr.  Floete 
WTOte  me  on  September  24.  1957.  stating 
that  he  would  be  inclined  to  recommend 
construction  of  a  new  Federal  building 
in  Ogden.  However,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  present  authority  imder 
which  GSA  could  erect  the  building.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Floete's 
letter  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recctd, 
as  follows: 

GENEBAL    SmvTCES    ADUnftBTOATTOW. 

W'a.v'iinpion.   D    C  .  September   24.   1957. 
Hun    Wallace  V.  BrNNETT. 
United  States  Senate. 

Wanhington.  D.  C. 

Dea«  Senator  Bknnett:  Acknowledgment 
Is  made  of  your  letter  of  September  12  con- 
corniiig  the  Federal  building  situation  In 
Ogden.  Utah. 

The  field  survey  of  Federal  space  In  Ogden 
has  been  completed  and  there  remains  now 
only  the  development  of  the  requirements  of 
certain  agencies  which  are  normally  han- 
dled at   the  Washington  level. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  so  far  obtained. 
we  should  be  Inclined  to  recommend  favor- 
able action  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Federal  building  in  Ogden.  Ajs  you  know, 
however,  there  Is  no  present  authority  under 
which  we  could  proceed  with  such  a  prop<iRal. 

You   may    be   assured    that    If   appropriate 
enabling  legislation  were  enacted,  we  should 
give  the  matter  mo«t  careful  consideration, 
sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  O    Floete. 

AdminUtrator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  asked  that  the  survey  be  made,  the  so- 
called  lea"=e-purcha.se  program  was  In 
effect,  and  it  would  have  been  po.sslble  to 
erect  the  Of  den  building  under  that 
legislation.  The  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously to  extend  the  lease-purchase  pro- 
gram beyond  its  termination  date  of  July 
22.  1957.  Unfortunately  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  elected  to  let  the  lease- 
purchase  program  die  and  with  it  the 
Ogden  building.  However,  this  year  the 
Hou.se  has  appropriated  funds  to  build 
66  new  Federal  buildings,  but  it  selected 
only  those  whicli  had  received  prior  ap- 
proval from  Congres.s  under  the  lease- 
purchase  legislation.  Once  again  the 
proposed  new  Ogden  Federal  building  Is 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

Because  of  the  present  Indedslve  situa- 
tion prevailing  in  Congress.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  wh:ch  would,  if  ap- 
proved, provide  Federal  agencies  in  the 
Ogden  area  with  160.000  net  square  feet 
of  badly  needed  office  space.  The  1957 
GSA  survey  indicated  the  agencies  re- 
quired such  space  in  a  building  of  246,- 
000  gross  .square  feet. 

Federal  agencies  in  Ogden  are  operat- 
ing under  a  severe  handicap  because  of 
the  cramped  Inadequate  office  space.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  W.  D. 
Brewer,  the  regional  director  for  the  post 
office  at  Denver,  stat  ng  that  "the  two 
most  pressing  problems  of  post  office 
space  in  your  State  are  at  Provo  and 
Ogden."  The  Ogden  post  office  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  same  space  it  had  20  years 
ago.  although  its  activities  have  in- 
creased over  fivefold.  In  addition,  many 
major  agencies  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain office  space  in  the  present  Federal 
building  and  are  scattered  throughout 
Ogden,  resulting  in  public  Inconvenience. 
These  include  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  others. 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  embark  on  a 
Federal  building  construction  program, 
we  should  erect  a  new  building  at 
Ogden. 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  3806)  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  Federal  building  in  Ogden. 
Utah.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3810)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
similar  to  others  which  are  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  The  problems 
which  have  been  raised  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  are  widely 
recognized  as  requiring  attention. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
subcommittee  now  considering  labor 
legislation  to  have  before  it  all  reason- 
able proposals  designed  to  solve  these 
problems.  It  is  for  this  principal  reason 
that  I  introduce  this  measure  today. 

While  all  the  bills  currently  pending 
before  the  committee  are  receiving  care- 
ful consideration  and  scrutiny.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  have  testimony 
on  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  would  affect  extremely  complex 
areas  of  labor-management  relations. 

This  bill,  in  my  view,  deserves  care- 
ful study.  It  should  receive  full  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  take  action  in  this  area  this 
year. 

AMENDMENT  OP  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1949.  RELATING  TO  PRIORITY  FOR 
CERTAIN  BUSINESS  CONCERNS  TO 
PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  COMMER- 
CIAL FACILITIES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  give  business  concerns  which  are  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  areas  a  pri- 
ority of  opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease 
commercial  or  industrial  facilities  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  redevelop- 
ment of  such  areas. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  very 
real  difficulties  confronting  business  con- 
cerns, particularly  small  businesses,  dis- 
placed by  the  urban  renewal  program. 
Going  concerns  which  represent  tiie 
product  of  a  lifetime  of  work  may  be 
endangered  by  the  demolition  programs 
and  by  the  difficulties  of  relocation. 
Congress  has  previously  dealt  with  this 
problem  In  part  by  permitting  such  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  individuals,  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  a  part  of  their  necessary  mov- 


ing costs  in  connection  with  relocation. 
In  my  opinion,  it  should  go  further  in 
taking  into  account  the  loss  of  goodwill 
by  such  businesses. 

But  compensation  for  some  of  the  nec- 
essary losses  is  not  enough.  It  is  also 
important  that  the.se  concerns  be  given 
every  practicable  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue in  business,  and,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  that  they  be  enabled  to 
renew  their  business  activities  in  the 
redeveloped  commercial  or  industrial 
facilities. 

This  bill,  therefore,  sets  up  as  a  policy 
objective  the  granting  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable of  a  priority  of  opportunity  to 
purchase  or  lease  space  in  such  redevel- 
oped facilities  to  the  business  concerns 
that  have  been  displaced. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  complex  issue 
and  one  not  capable  of  simple  or  easy 
solution.  I  offer  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, however,  as  one  possible  approach 
to  a  solution  so  that  there  may  be  as 
much  discussion  of  the  problem  as  pos- 
sible before  the  appropriate  Subcommit- 
tees on  Housing  and  Small  Business.  I 
hope  that  this  measure  or  some  other 
practicable  approach  may  be  found  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  these  displaced 
businesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3813)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  give  business 
concerns  which  are  displaced  from  cer- 
tain urban  renewal  areas  a  priority  of 
opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease  com- 
mercial or  industrial  facilities  provided 
in  connection  with  the  redevelopment  of 
such  areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cut  rency. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETTC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 
Address  delivered  by  him  to  the  Tennea- 
see   Municipal   League,   at   NashvUle,   Tenn, 
on  May  13.  1958. 

By  Mr.  WILET: 
Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Minnesota's  statehood, 
delivered  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  May  11, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 
Address   delivered   by   Postmaster   General 
Arthur    E.    Summerfleld    at    Arlington,    Va., 
on  May  11.  1958. 


NECESSITY  FOR  REALISTIC  AP- 
PROACH TO  PROBLEMS  OF  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  near  future  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion that  more  realistically  meets  the 
needs  of  our  unemployed. 

Illustrative  of  the  heartache  and  mis- 
ery now  felt  in  the  homes  of  many  thou- 
sands of  unemployed,  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Trying  To  Live  on  $33  a  Week." 
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which  appeared  recently  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

This  article  by  Dickson  Terry  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  staff  tells  the  story  of  one 
family's  problem.    It  states  in  part: 

The  head  of  the  family  Is  one  of  27,500 
unemployed  workers  In  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
area  who  qualify  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. To  the  unemployed  fortunate 
enough  to  be  covered  by  the  law,  the  weekly 
checks  do  offer  a  measure  of  security,  for  a 
period  of  26  weeks.  At  least  they  can  eat. 
which  U  more  than  some  of  the  71,600  unem- 
ployed In  this  area  can  say. 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  thl.s  ar- 
ticle be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  bclni?  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tbyino  To  Livi  ON  $33  a  Week— It's  a  Strcc- 

OLi,    Family    Collcctino    Unemplotvent 

Compensation  Discovers 

(By  Dickson  Terry) 

What  would  happen  to  your  way  of  life 
if  suddenly  your  Income  were  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds? 

To  find  out  what  It's  like,  we  spent  an 
afternoon  last  week  In  the  home  of  a  family 
which  Is  now  In  lU  sixth  week  of  trying  to 
Mve  on  sas-a-week  unemployment  compen- 
sation. This  amount  Isn't  much  more  than 
they  used  to  spend  Just  for  groceries. 

The  head  of  the  family  is  one  of  27,500 
■unemployed  workers  In  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
area  who  qualify  for  unemploymeiit  compen- 
Batlon.  To  the  unemployed  fortunate  enough 
to  be  covered  by  the  law,  the  weekly  checks 
do  offer  a  measiu-e  of  security,  for  a  period  of 
26  weeks.  At  least  they  can  eat,  which  Is 
more  than  some  of  the  71,500  unemployed 
In  this  area  can  say. 

BUI  and  Mary  are  both  29  years  old  and 
they  have  1  child,  a  5-yenr-old  boy.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  they  prefer  not  to  have 
their  Identities  revealed,  one  reason  being 
they  don't  want  anyone  to  pity  them  and 
another  being  that  they  are  determined  to 
work  out  their  troubles  by  themselves  If 
they  possibly  can. 

Bill  is  a  sliort,  strongly  built  man  who  Isn't 
afraid  of  work,  and  who  had  never  been  out 
of  a  Job  since  he  got  out  of  the  Marines 
9  years  ago.  He  served  4  years  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  2  with  occupational  troops  In  Japan. 

When  he  got  out  he  worked  for  a  bedsprlng 
factory  and  a  can  opener  factory.  Then  he 
got  a  Job  with  a  truckllne  as  a  dockworker. 
It  was  a  good  company,  a  steady  job,  and 
better  pay  than  he  had  been  getting.  After 
some  5  years  with  theua  he  was  making  about 
$90  a  week. 

Bill  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis;  Mary  canre 
here  from  a  small  town  in  Missouri.  She  was 
working  in  a  drugstore  when  they  met. 
They  have  been  married  for  8  years. 

Bill  wasn't  making  much  money  when  they 
were  married  and  .^he  worked  for  a  year  or 
so.  But  he  is  the  kind  who  doesn't  believe 
a  wife  should  work,  so  she  quit.  They  lived 
for  a  time  In  an  apartment,  but  the  rent 
was  more  than  their  budget  could  stand  at 
the  time  and  they  found  an  Inexpensive  cot- 
tage out  In  the  country. 

It  had  its  disadvantages,  one  being  that  it 
had  no  bathtub,  and  another  it  had  no  hot 
water.  They  bought  a  big  tin  tub,  heated 
their  water  and  made  the  best  of  It.  "'Tlie 
only  thing  that  bothered  me,"  Mary  now 
recalls  with  some  amusement,  "is  thnt  I 
hated  for  the  neighbors  to  see  me  emptying 
the   bathtub." 

But  when  Bill  got  a  raise  at  the  trucking 
company  a  year  or  so  ago,  they  decided  Ui 
look  for  a  better  place  to  live.  They  found 
a  flat  In  the  west  end.  The  neighborhood 
is  old  and  as  much  commercial  as  residen- 
tial.   But  the  5-room  flat  Is  In  excellent  con- 


dition, cximfortable,  and  nicely  decorated. 
The  rent  is  $65  a  month,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  they  wanted  to  pay.  but  as  M;iry 
says,  "Yovi  like  to  have  a  place  where  you're 
not  ashamed   to  entertain  your  friends." 

They  went  In  debt  for  a  sofa  and  match- 
ing lounge  chair.  Tlien  Bill  traded  his  1945 
car  for  a  1952  model  which  looked  like  a  real 
buy.  "My  friends  even  congratulated  me  on 
it."  BUI  recalls,  "and  then  I  discovered  why 
I  got  such  a  bargain.  Tlie  brakes  were  com- 
pletely shot.  They  had  to  be  rebuilt  from 
scratch,  and  I  was  stuck  with  a  bill  for  $00. 
I  paid  the  guy  half  nud  arranticd  tu  pay  the 
rest  In  Inetallmeiits."  Also,  he  had  borrowed 
$500  to  make  the  trade. 

Since  Bill  and  Mary  have  always  lived 
modestly,  they  might  have  saved  some 
money,  had  It  not  been  for  medical  expenses. 
Before  young  Bill  was  a  year  old  they  dis- 
covered he  had  a  serious  allergy  to  certain 
foods.  For  the  first  3  years  of  his  life  they 
were  going  from  doctor  to  doctor  and  buy- 
ing expensive  drugs.  Finally  a  wine  pedia- 
trician isolated  the  offending  foods,  then 
told  them  thry  were  wasting  money  and  that 
the  boy  would  outgrow  the  allergy. 

Business  at  the  trucking  company  started 
slacking  off  about  4  months  ago,  BUI  recalls, 
but  everyone  thought  It  was  a  seasonal 
slump,  and  didn't  worry  much.  Instead  of 
getting  better  business  got  worse.  Tlten  one 
day  the  foreman  broke  the  news.  BUI  and 
two  others  were  laid  off.  The  foreman  came 
out  of  his  office  and  started  handUng  the 
dock  work  alone,  which  was  how  bad  busi- 
ness had  gotten. 

When  the  blow  fell.  BUI  started  to  call  his 
wife  on  the  telephone.  "Then  I  decided," 
he  related,  "I  should  go  home  and  tell  her." 
"When  he  Ui\A  me."  Mary  said.  "I  couldn't 
say  anything.  I  Just  sat  duwn  and  started 
shaking." 

"It  happened  In  the  middle  of  the  week." 
Bill  recalled,  "and  I  only  had  2  days'  pay 
coming.  One  of  the  men,  who  has  a  flock  of 
kid."?.  Just  sat  down  and  started  crying." 

This  family,  like  a  lot  of  others  nowadays, 
had  been  living  from  check  to  check.  But 
they  felt  they  had  made  a  secure  and  com- 
fortable life  for  themselves.  "I  always  paid 
my  bUls.  "  said  Bill,  "my  credit  was  A-1.  But 
I  don't  know  what  Its  going  to  be  after  this. 
"We  got  along,"  he  continued,  'but  we 
never  blew  any  money."  Neither  of  them 
drinks,  they  never  went  out  to  dinner  or  on 
the  town.  They  spent  their  evenings  at 
home  and  new  and  then  they  would  have  a 
few  friends  In. 

"We  liked  to  eat,"  said  BUI.  "When  It 
comes  to  eating,  I'm  a  chuw  hound."  BUI  Is 
of  Italian  derivation,  Mary  is  typically  mid- 
western.  Bill  likes  Italian  food  and  knows 
how  to  cocjk  It,  Mary  Is  an  excellent  country- 
Style  cook.  She  has  learned  to  love  the 
Italian  dishes  he  cooks;  he  has  gained  a  great 
appreciation  for  American  home-style  cook- 
ing, and  they  liked  nothing  better  than  to  get 
in  the  kitchen  and  whip  up  a  meal  together, 
"I  guess  we  were  spending  $25  to  $30  a 
week  on  groceries,"  Mary  says.  "I  guess  that 
was  about  aa  close  as  we  came  to  extrava- 
gance." 

When  Bill  lost  his  Job  he  had  $16.  The 
last  payment  on  the  brake  Job.  $13,  was  due. 
"The  man  wanted  his  money,"  BUI  said,  "so 
to  get  him  off  my  neck,  I  paid  him  off.  "  That 
left  them  with  $3. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  before  BUI  got 
down  to  apply  for  unemployment  Insurance, 
and  there  Ik  a  1-week  waiting  period  for 
processing  and  checking.  In  the  meantime, 
they  ran  out  of  coal.  "That  stoker  eats  coal 
like  it  was  starved,"  BUI  said  bitterly. 

For  8  years.  Bill  exjilalned.  they  had  been 
buying  coal  from  the  same  dealer,  charging 
It  and  paying  along.  There  was  nearly  al- 
ways an  unpaid  balance.  This  time  there 
was  a  balance  of  $15.  BUI  called  the  coal 
dealer  and  explained  he  had  been  laid  off,  but 
he  needed  coal.     He  wa.s  told  that  under  the 


circumstances  he  would  have  to  pay  bis  bill 
before  he  could  charge  more  coal.  BUI  got 
his  pride  up  and  for  2  weeks  they  were  with- 
out coal.  S-mie  heat  drifted  up  from  lh« 
landlords  flat  b«low.  and  they  kept  the 
kitchen  warm  wlUi  the  ga«  oven. 

By  this  time  both  of  them  had  decided  It 
was  all  right  for  a  wife  to  work.  In  an  emer- 
gency Mary  went  downtown  Uxiklng  for  a 
Job.  She  didn't  find  one,  but  a  friend  with 
whom  she  used  to  work  pressed  a  loan  of  $10 
on  her.    They  used  it  to  buy  groceries. 

During  the  period  they  were  without  coal 
and  with  virtually  no  money  fur  groceries, 
they  weiU  down  U)  Mury's  hometown  and 
spent  several  days  with  her  folks.  Mary's 
family  could  offer  food  and  a  place  to  live, 
but  they're  not  In  position  to  help  them 
flnanclally. 

As  Bill  \:o\nl*  out.  that  would  b«  the  last 
resort.  In  the  meantime,  the  overhead  at 
home,  the  rent,  utilities,  and  so  forth  ar« 
still  piling  up,  and  if  you  want  tu  Oiul  a  Jub. 
you've  got  tu  be  available. 

It  was  more  than  3  weeks  before  BUI  got 
his  first  unemployment  check,  and  with  the 
deductions  for  the  part  of  tb«  week  he  had 
worked.  It  came  to  only  $10. 

With  $19  In  his  pocket  he  was  now  faced 
with  payments  on  the  furniture,  payment  on 
his  car  loan,  an  unpaid  telephone  bill  of  $15 
(an  extra  $7  had  been  added  for  Installing  It 
when  they  moved,  and  It  showed  up  on  last 
month's  bill),  his  life-insurance  premiums, 
the  gas  and  lights,  coal  and  groceries. 

The  furniture  store,  which  lias  a  policy  of 
giving  customers  out  of  work  a  moratorium 
on  payments,  told  them  not  to  worry.  With 
part  of  the  $19.  they  bought  a  ton  of  coal. 
Just  how  they  managed  to  eat  during  the 
week  that  followed  they  aren't  quite  sure. 
They  started  eating  a  lot  of  their  meals  with 
BUI'S  folks.  "But  my  father  Jtxst  barely 
makes  a  living,"  Bill  explained,  "and  he  can't 
take  care  of  us.  "  Hla  father  did  give  him 
$5,  which  was  all  the  extra  money  he  had. 
"ITien  Mary's  folks  brought  In  eggs,  butter, 
and  pot;itoes  from   the  country. 

"For  years,"  Mary  smiled,  "I  had  an  aver- 
sion to  eggs,  but  I  got  over  it  real  quick.  I 
ate  eggs  and  liked  them." 

During  that  week  they  managed  to  eat. 
"but  we  Just  let  the  bills  slide.  "  said  Bill. 
"There  was  nothing  else  we  could  do." 

When  he  got  his  second  check,  for  $33.  he 
had  been  out  of  work  almost  5  weeks.  Mary 
had  to  have  shoes,  and  so  did  the  boy.  They 
had  always  bought  their  groceries  from 
supermarkets,  so  there  w.as  no  friendly 
nelghborhof)d  grocer  who  knew  them  and 
whom  they  could  ask  to  carry  them  until 
things  g  )t  better. 

"We  thought  about  trying  to  budget," 
Mary  said,  "but  you  have  to  have  something 
to  budget  with.  The  whole  thing  Is  Just  too 
loi'^lded  " 

The  eating  habits  of  the  family  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change.  "We  loved  pork 
chops,  and  roasts  and  pizza,  and  f>ot  roasts 
and  a  lot  of  Julian  di.'^hes,  like  rolled  and 
stuffed  round  steuk."  Mary  said,  "but  we 
haven't  seen  a  |X)rk  chop  since  Bill  has  been 
out  of  work.  It's  ground  beef  and  hot  dogs 
and  spaghetti  and  hamburgers  and  gravy 
and  beans.  Fortunately,  we  like  spaghetti, 
but  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  " 

Young  Bill  spoke  up,  "Man.  I  love  ham- 
burgers and  gravy,  but  Mom,  how  come  we 
don't  have  pizza  anymore?" 

Because,  his  mother  explained,  the  budget 
wont  allow  It.  Young  BUI  accepted  the  ex- 
planation and  went  back  to  playing  Zorro. 
It's  not  only  the  big  things.  Mary  went  on 
to  explain.  It's  also  a  lot  of  little  things.  Like 
when  Fhe  and  young  Bill  went  to  the  super- 
market. Like  many  kids,  he  was  allowed  to 
pick  up  marshmallows  and  bags  of  cookies 
and  other  things  he  liked.  But  now  he  can't 
and  he  can't  understand  why. 

There's  no  money  for  things  like  cleaning 
and  pressing,  so  Bill  doc^ii't  wear  a  suit  un- 


lesa  he's  Job  hunting.  He  wears  jeans  and 
■port  shirts  that  can  be  put  In  the  washing 
machine.  He  buys  60  cents  worth  of  gas, 
and  they  don't  use  thn  car  except  for  his 
weekly  report  to  the  unemployment  ofBce 
and  to  lock  for  a  Job. 

Mary  Is.  as  Bill  puts  it,  a  houae-cleanlng 
fanatic  She  kept  the  door  waxed  and  pol- 
I'^hed  like  mirrors.  Now  she  keeps  the  place 
clean,  but  when  you  l.ave  to  nurse  a  can 
cl  cleanser  and  make  i  bar  of  toilet  soap 
and  a  box  of  detergent  last  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, you  can't  spend  money  for  wax  Vou 
don't  even  buy  tootbpute,  when  you  can 
brush  your  teeth  wltb  lalt  and  soda. 

When  BUI  paid  the  $4  gas  and  light  bill 
out  of  his  second  check,  and  $8  on  his  cor 
loan,  and  bought  shoei.  for  the  youngster, 
there  wasn't  much  left  Virtually  all  of  It 
had  to  go  for  food  Thi'y  just  buy  each  day 
what  they  can  get  by  or  "Lust  night,"  Mary 
said,  "we  ate  spaghetti  wltb  butter  and  salt 
and  pepper." 

They've  been  eating,  as  Bill  puts  it,  but 
that's  about  all.  "We  oould  stop  the  tele- 
phone, but  I  need  it  It  In  job  bunting." 
Mnry  has  the  promise  of  a  job  operating  a 
aewlng  machine  In  a  garment  factory,  but 
when  It  win  materlallee  she  doesn't  know. 

"Now,  after  nearly  0  weeks,"  Bill  says,  "I'm 
about  to  be  really  fenced  in.  The  first  of  the 
month  Is  coming  up.  Fhe  telephone  com- 
pany Is  going  to  want  its  money.  My  life 
Insurance  and  my  car-insurance  premiums 
will  be  overdue.  My  union  dues  will  be  due. 
The  coal  Is  good  for  about  another  week  and 
then,  biggest  problem  of  all.  the  rent.  85 
bucks,  will  t>e  due.  The  landlord  Is  a  good 
man,  but  be'a  only  working  part  time  now. 
and  he  will  bave  to  bsve  his  money,  but 
where  I'm  going  to  get  it,  Ood  knows.  All 
that,  out  of  one  $33  unemployment  check." 

"Up  until  now  I  haven't  been  panicky,"  he 
said,  "t>ut  how  am  I  golrg  to  raise  that  much 
money  and  still  eat?" 

"I've  told  him."  Mary  said,  "he'll  have  to 
go  to  a  finance  company  for  the  rent  money." 

"I  don't  want  tt)  go  to  a  flnajice  company," 
BUI  almost  shouted.  "Anyway,  who's  going 
to  loan  money  to  a  man  with  no  job?" 

"Then  we'U  have  to  do  like  I  said  and 
pawn  my  engagment  ring."  Mary  replied. 
BUI  didn't  answer.  He  stared  acroes  the 
room. 

"I'm  all  right  during  the  day,"  Mary  said. 
"1  don't  get  really  scared  until  I  get  to  bed 
at  night  and  get  to  thinking." 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND  THE 
RECESSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  aRO  the  'Washington  Sunday 
Star  carried  an  article  entitled  "The 
Scoreboard  on  Moves  To  Cut  the  Reces- 
sion." 

Over  all,  it  was  an  informative  article, 
and  brouRht  out  to  seme  extent  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  to  relieve  the  re- 
cession. 

One  important  feature  of  the  presen- 
tation, however,  was  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, a  subhead  entitled  "Defeiise  Spend- 
ing," which  said: 

The  greatest  potential  Etimulant  orlglnnt- 
ing  in  the  admlnlstratl.^n  was  provided  by 
an  order  Increasing  the  placement  of  de- 
fense contracts  from  the  $7.9  billion  let  in 
the  last  8  months  of  1957  by  $5.5  billion,  to 
$13  4  bUllon  in  the  first  half  of  1958.  It  Is 
doubtful,  however,  that  the  economy  will 
feel  this  shot  In  the  am,  until  late  this  year. 

In  the  fiscal  year  19  iS  budget,  the  Con- 
press  appropriated  funds  for  the  last  6 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1957  and 
the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year 

1953. 


These  funds,  added  to  the  $10.5  billion 
of  unobligated  carryover,  were  presum- 
ably appropriated  to  be  used. 

But  the  Department  of  Defense  kept 
down  to  the  barest  minimum  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  let  during  the  first  6 
months  after  the  appropriations  were 
made  available — and  even  continued 
this  delay  months  after  sputnik. 

This  failure  to  obligate  appropriated 
funds  in  the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1957  was  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy— which  contributed  to  deepening  the 
recession  of  early  1958. 

The  most  significant  policy  action  for 
slowing  down  defense  activity  and  en- 
couraging a  recession  was  taken  when 

the   admlDlstratlon   ordered,   late   last 

spring,  a  $38  billion  spending  ceiling  for 
fl&cal  year  1958,  ^t  a  time  when  the 
spending  rate  was  substantially  higher 
than  that.  This  policy  decision  not  only 
cut  down  on  the  letting  of  contracts,  but 
even  more  Important,  cut  down  on  the 
actual  flow  of  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  private  business 
through  our  economy. 

Last  year  the  letting  of  contracts  was 
deliberately  held  up.  This  explains  the 
small  amount  of  orders  placed  in  the  last 
6  months  of  last  year. 

The  Senate  may  recall  that,  as  early 
as  May  27,  1957,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ordered  a  freeze  on  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  appropriated  but  nonobli- 
gated  procurement  money.  Other  de- 
fense curtailments  followed,  such  as  the 
cutback  in  research  and  development 
expenditures,  withholdal  and  delayc  in 
payments  to  contractors,  and  so  forth. 

Expenditure  ceilings  were  determining 
our  defense  policy. 

With  only  minor  deviations  and  modi- 
flcations,  these  expenditure  ceilings  are 
still  hamstringing  our  defense  activi- 
ties and  minimizing  the  constructive  ef- 
fect of  needed  defense  expenditures 
upon  the  economy. 

These  artificial  controls  over  the  use 
of  money  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  be  enforced — in  spite 
of  inflation,  in  spite  of  the  recession,  and 
in  spite  of  the  relative  decline  of  our 
defense  strength  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets. 


RECOGNITION  OP  A  GREAT  LADY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  great  lady  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
visited  'Washington,  Miss  CaHa  'Varner. 

Miss  Varner  was  one  of  several  fortu- 
nate persons  who  received  the  award  to 
great  living  Americans,  bestowed  for  the 
second  year  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  citation  to  Uiis  outstanding  Amer- 
ican read  as  follows: 

For  her  skill  and  devotion  as  a  teacher 
revered  by  thousands  whom  she  inspired  with 
the  Joy  of  learning,  and  as  a  symt>ol  of  the 
teaching  profession  which  so  richly  deserves 
the  honor  and  support  of  all  citizens. 

Miss  Varner  Is  prlncipal-emerlttis,  Central 
High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

In  this  fast  changing  world.  Miss  Var- 
ner's  short  comments  upon  the  receipt 
of  this  distinguished  award  illustrate  the 
intellectual  scope  this  great  American 
has  achieved  in  her  lifetime. 


Especially  because  her  remarks  also 
illustrate  the  vital  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  the  equal  importance  of  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  a  proper  status  in  our 
communities  for  teachers,  I  ask  that  her 
comments  at  the  time  she  received  this 
honor  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  tribute.  To 
have  my  profession  honored  in  this  manner 
Is  an  experience  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  My 
appreciation  Is  warm  and  abiding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  states  for  Its  aware- 
ne.ss  that  education  Is  basic  to  a  dynamic 
society  and  for  giving  recognition  to  educa- 
tion's dire  need  for  status  as  well  as  for  mate- 
rial support. 

I  am  not  at  all  In  sympathy  with  those 
who  think  It  either  profitable  or  Interest- 
ing that  teachers  should  be  babysitters  or 
supplement  their  Income  as  truckdrlvers  to 
eke  out  a  bare  living.  I  do  not  believe  they 
belong  In  trucks  or  In  other  people's  homes. 

I  want  them  to  be  free  to  study  and  read; 
to  walk  with  Socrates:  to  talk  with  Plato; 
to  worthlp  with  St.  Augustine:  to  rhapeo- 
dlze  with  MUton;  to  follow  the  highways  and 
byways  of  history  with  Churchill;  to  listen 
to  Beethoven;  to  look  upon  a  Benolr  and 
other  paintings  and  even  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  political  leaders  and 
other  great  men  and  women;  to  do  all,  as 
Jefferson  might  say,  that  will  entitle  them 
to  a  decent  rerpect  to  the  opinions  of  their 
own  kind.  Only  people  of  wide  cultivation 
win  have  the  Intelligence,  the  feeling,  the 
elan  to  stimulate  the  Intellect,  to  touch  the 
hearU,  and  refine  the  Benslbillties  of  our 
young  people.  The  creation  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  body  of  chosen  people 
to  transmit  our  heritage  to  the  children  of 
America  Is  the  high  task  of  this  generation. 
Then  only  will  learning  have  come  Into  its 
own  and  democracy,  not  mediocrity,  be  ad- 
vanced. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
with  ycur  dlstlngriished  guests, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Joseph  Gazette  entitled  "A  Great  Lady" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Great  Ladt 

High  honor  has  come  to  St.  Joseph 
through  Mlfis  Calla  E.  Varner. 

Monday  night.  Miss  Varner  Ftood  with  six 
others  from  across  the  country  to  receive 
the  annual  great  living  American  award 
from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Tbe  ceremony  was  held  in  ■Wash- 
ington. 

The  honor  which  came  to  Miss  Varner 
and  to  St.  Joseph  is  Impressive  through  the 
stature  of  those  who  received  the  award. 
The  others  were: 

Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk,  "developer  of  vaccines 
against  poliomyelitis  and  Influenza." 

Dr.  'Wemher  von  Braun,  "who  enabled, 
through  missile  research,  the  United  States 
to  launch  Its  fiirst  successful  satellite. " 

Allan  B.  Kline,  "a  constant  and  far- 
sighted  leader  In  the  effort  to  free  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  from  Government  Intervention 
in  farm  production  and  prices." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "for  his  achievements  In 
the  detection  and  control  of  crime  and  sub- 
version, and  his  guidance  of  young  persons 
toward  goals  of  right  thinking  and  patri- 
otism." 
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Richard  K  Mellon,  "whote  perional  lead- 
•TBhlp  rejuvenated  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Ph.,  awakening  a  new  •«n»e  oi  civic  pride 
In  the  bu»lne«»  cltlz«n«  of  hU  community. " 

Chartee  P,  Kettering,  "for  achievement  in 
outomottve  and  general  induntrlal  engineer- 
ing and  partlculurly  for  hi*  forenlghted  de- 
votion to  ba«lc  research." 

And  MlsB  Calla  Varner,  prlrtclpal  emerltua 
of  St.  Josephs  Central  High  School,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  six  men  In 
this  august  gathering  Her  citation  stands 
out  as  a  symbol  of  the  giving  of  oneself  to 
the  bettermen  of  others.     It  reads: 

'For  her  skill  and  devotion  as  a  teacher, 
revered  by  thousands  whom  she  Inspired 
with  the  Joy  of  learning,  and  as  a  symbol 
of  the  teaching  profession  which  so  richly 
deserves  the  honor  and  support  of  all  citi- 
zens." 

We,  the  citizens  of  St.  Joseph,  bask  In  the 
glory  attended  a  great  lady.  Mlis  Calla  E. 
Varner.     And  we  are  proud. 


STAN  MUSIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  one  of  the  worlds  greatest 
sportsmen  added  another  record  to  the 
almost  innumerable  ones  he  now  holds 
in  our  national  pastime.  Stanley 
Frank  Musial,  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
got  his  3.000th  hit. 

This  record  has  been  equaled  by  only 
seven  other  players  in  the  history  of 
baseball. 

Everyone  In  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and 
in  the  Nation,  is  proud  of  Stan  Musial, 
one  of  the  greatest  athletes  baseball  or 
any  other  sport  ever  developed. 

Although  one  of  the  most  competi- 
tive athletes  who  ever  lived,  he  is  an 
example  of  sportsmanship  to  all  the 
youth  of  America  because  he  has  never 
been  thrown  out  of  a  Rame. 

All  the  citizens  of  my  State  congratu- 
late him,  his  gracious  and  lovely  wife 
Lillian,  and  his  three  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article.  "Safeties  in  Num- 
ber," in  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SArETiES  IN  Numbfr:  Stanley  Frank  Mttsial 

Stanley  Frank  Musial  was  dubbed  Stan, 
the  Man,  by  shuddering  Brooklyn  fans  sev- 
eral years  ago,  according  to  one  of  his  many 
biographers. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Flntbu.ih  fnlthful 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  Musial  bearing  a 
bat.  Too  often  they  had  seen  him  step  to 
the  plate,  perform  his  little  hula-hula  hitch, 
then  demolish  a  pitch  with  a  drive  against 
or  over  the  rightfleld  barrier.  Although  he 
swings  from  the  left  side,  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinal stalwart  Is  not  a  definite  pull  hitter. 
He  Is  an  all-field  hitter  and  many  of  his 
blows  can  reach  the  stands  or  the  walls  In 
left  and  left-center  field. 

Baseball's  newest  3.000-hlt  man  h.T.s  an 
unorthodox  stance.  He  sUinds  far  back  from 
the  plate,  his  feet  close  together,  right  shoul- 
der pointed  toward  the  pitcher,  the  bat 
poised  motionless  and  out  farther  than  al- 
most any  other  player  holds  It.  His  head  Is 
bent  slightly  and  turned  toward  the  pitcher. 

Ted  Lyons,  former  White  Sox  pitcher,  who 
became  a  Dodger  coach,  once  said  of  Musial 
at  bat: 

"He  looks  like  a  kid  pceklni?  around  the 
corner  to  see  If  the  cops  are  coming  ' 


But  whvn  Musial  uncoils  and  hU  bat 
comes  around  In  that  faultless  swing  It  often 
U  the  opposing  pitcher  who  look*  for  iha 
CO  pa. 

At  19  Muslnl  was  a  lef  t-hnnded  pitcher  and 
outfielder  with  DayUjna  Beach  of  the  Florida 
State  League  for  aiOO  a  month,  Luet  winter 
his  salary  with  the  Cardinals  was  set  at 
$100,000  for  1058  The  clubowner  himself, 
August  A  Busch.  Jr.  Insisted  on  that 
amount.  (Td  have  settled  for  less,'  said 
Stan,) 

Musial  was  born  In  Donora,  Pa  ,  about  30 
miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  19'20.  the  first  son  and  the  second 
youngest  of  6  children. 

Joe  Biirbao.  a  semlpro  pitcher,  lived  two 
doors  from  the  Muslals,  He  used  to  play 
catch  with  Stun  and  taught  him  how  to 
throw  a  curve. 

"I  wanted  to  be  another  Lefty  Grove," 
said  Stan. 

At  15  Stan's  steady  girl  was  Lillian  Labash, 
the  daughter  of  a  neighborhood  grocer.  To- 
day she  Is  Mrs,  Musial  and  the  mother  of  3 — 
Dick,  18  In  August,  a  halfback  and  sprinter 
who  will  enroll  at  Notre  Dame  and  study 
medicine;   Geraldlne.   13;   and  Janet,  8, 

If  Musial  hadn't  taken  the  advice  of  Eddie 
Dyer  on  two  occasions,  Stan  might  have 
been  with  another  club  and  might  even  have 
Jiunped   to   the  Mexican   L,engiie, 

At  17  Musial  signed  with  the  Cardinal 
organization,  A  year  later  he  became  a  free 
agent  when  the  late  Judge  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain Landls.  the  baseball  commissioner,  freed 
91  of  Branch  Klckey's  slaves. 

Dyer  visited  Musial,  hoping  to  regain  him 
for  the  Cardinal  organization.  Stan  asked 
one  question. 

"If  I  were  your  kid  brother  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"Id  sign  with  the  Cardinals."  replied 
Dyer,     Stan  signed. 

In  1946  the  late  Jorge  Pasquel  of  the  Mex- 
ican League  was  raiding  the  major  and 
minor  leagues,  offering  fantastic  salaries. 
Pasquel  dumped  $75,000  in  cash  on  the  Mu- 
slals' kitchen  table  and  offered  Stan  $125,000 
more  for  5  years. 

Muslal's  Cardinal  sal.ary  then  was  under 
$15,000  and  perhaps  he  was  tempted.  At  any 
rate  again  he  sought  the  advice  of  Dyer,  by 
then  the  manager  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
again  accepted  It, 

"Like  Eddie  said."  Musial  told  reporters, 
"people  might  point  to  Dickey  or  Gerry  later 
and  say:  'There  go  the  kids  of  a  guy  whose 
word  was  no  good.'     I  couldn't   stand  that." 

On  the  day  he  became  the  first  major  lea- 
guer to  hit  five  home  run.s  In  1  day.  May 
2,  1954.  against  the  Giants— three  In  the  first 
game  and  two  In  the  second  of  a  double- 
header — he  was  greeted  by  his  son,  Dick,  on 
reaching  his  home,  with  this: 

"They  must  have  been  throwing  you  fat 
pitches  today,  dad," 

Musial  has  interest.*!  In  two  St,  Louis  res- 
taurants, a  bank,  a  bowling  alley  and  as- 
sorted real  estate.  He  paid  taxes  on  an  In- 
come of  about  $125,000  In  1934.  It  will  be 
much  more  this  year  and  next. 

But  success  hasn't  spoiled  Stan  Musial. 
Said  his  wife: 

"Except  to  have — what  would  you  call  It? — 
more  finesse  or  polish,  he's  still  the  same. 
He's  as  patient  with  me  and  the  children 
as  he  Is  with  people  who  Insist  on  taking  up 
his  time," 

His  mo.'^t  prized  possession  l.q  a  plaque 
which  hangs  In  the  trophy  ca.':e  of  Musial 
and  Biggie's  Steak  House  awarded  to  him  on 
Musial    night   several    years    ago.      It    reads: 

"To  Stanley  Frank  Musial,  an  emblem  of 
esteem  from  his  teammates.  An  outstand- 
ing artist  in  his  profession;  the  possessor  of 
many  baseball  records;  a  gentleman  In  every 
sense  of  the  word;  adored  and  worshipped  by, 
countless  thousands;  the  perfect  answer  to 
a  manat^er's  prayer;  to  this  we  the  Cardinals, 
aiiest  With  our  signatures." 


On  reaching  th«  3.0O0-hlt  goal.  Vfuslal 
•aid 

"This  gives  me  more  MtUfactlnn  than  any 
other  baseball  itcconiplUhment  for  two  rea- 
sons. One.  I  know  how  many  really  great 
hitlers  didn't  reach  It  and.  two.  I  can  think 
back  to  the  many  games  and  hit* — big  and 
Utile  — that  It  Ujc'k  to  gel  here." 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  tiie  very  able  Junior  Senator 
fioin  Idaho,  IMr.  Cui;rch1.  delivered  to 
the  Senate  a  most  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union.  The  stirring  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
resulted  In  an  immediate  reawakening 
of  intere.st  in  the  cause  of  Alaskan  state- 
hood. Editorial  comment  in  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  has 
added  impetus  to  the  effort  to  secure 
statehood  for  the  vast  empire  of  Alaska 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  carries  an  impre.'-sive  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  immediate 
Alaskan  statehood  in  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated column  of  the  brilliant  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

One  fact  which  Mr  Drummond  pointa 
out.  and  which  is  most  interesting  to  me, 
is  that  in  the  6  years  between  1950  and 
1956  Alaska  s  population  ^las  Increased 
by  48  6  percent.  These  figures  prove  that 
Alaska  has  shown  a  greater  percentage 
population  growth  than  has  any  State 
in  the  Union  for  the  past  17  years. 

Mr,  President,  justice  and  equal  treat- 
ment for  our  i>eople  is  an  excellent  reason 
for  granting  immediate  statehood  for 
Alaska.  But  equally  compelling  reasons, 
especially  for  those  of  a  very  practical 
frame  of  mind — sometimes  referred  to  as 
"Yankee  ingenuity" — can  be  found  in  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  Alaska's  great  un- 
tapped storehouse  of  natural  resources, 
and  in  the  pioneering  spirit  and  inclina- 
tion to  hard  work  of  its  human  resources. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
which  appeared  in  this  mornings  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a  com- 
pelling and  succinct  list  of  some  of  the 
many  rea.sons  why  Congress  should  vote 
immediate  statehood  for  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Alaska:  Reasons  for  Gra.vtino 
Statehood  Summariztd 

The  outlook  now  is  that  Alaska  will  become 
the  49th  State  In  the  Union  before  the  pres- 
ent Conpreas  has  run  Us  course.  The  state- 
hood bill  has  cleared  the  committees.  An 
early  vote  In  the  House  Is  in  sight. 

It  has  been  before  Congress  since  1916  and 
Its  supporters  are  convinced  that  at  last  the 
votes  are  at  hand  to  make  Alaskan  statehood 
a  reality.     Should  Congress  again  say  "No"— 

It  would  be  reneging  on  the  most  explicit 
commitment  both  parties  ever  put  Into  their 
national  platforms.  In  1956  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  pledged  "immediate  slate- 
hood"  for  Alaska. 

It  would  violate  the  manifest  wishes  of 
the  American  people  who  In  a  series  of  public 
opinion  polls  running  from  1946  to  1958  have 
Incrcnsod  their  support  of  Alaskan  statehood 
from  5  to  1  to  12  to  1. 
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It  would  dishonor  th«  promlM  of  the 
61 -year-old  treaty  by  wbleh  Alaska  became 
an  American  Territory  and  in  which  wa 
I'ledged  to  five  Ita  lnha{>tUnt«  "all  tb«  righU. 
RdTanta^ca.  and  Immvnitlea  of  th«  United 
btataa."  The  right  to  aeU-covernntertt  la  on* 
cf  them.  The  right  to  be  free  from  taxation 
Without  reprefcentatlon  la  another. 

The  more  one  exainlnra  the  merlta  of 
Alaskan  statehood ,  the  more  perauaaive  the 
caee  becomes.  Obvloiuly  there  are  great 
advantage*  to  the  cltl:'ven8  of  Alaska  whose 
elected  Repreaentatlves  In  the  Territorial 
l.,eglslature  only  last  year  voted  unani- 
mously for  statehood.  "There  are  also  many 
advantages  to  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly when  you  consider  that  on  thla  round 
e.irth  Alai^ka  Is  the  doorstep  to  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  thi«  most  strategic  out- 
jxwt  of  our  defence*  as  the  alert  flights  to 
the   Arctic  demomrtrnre. 

All  may  not  be  familiar  with  such  basic 
facta  as  these: 

The  Alaska  pef^ple — 8fi  percent  of  the 
Alaskans  are  of  the  stock  of  the  American 
pioneer*  who  trekked  across  the  plains  and 
motintalns  to  build  the  western  United 
Stntea.  About  15  per  cent  are  Eskimos. 
Aleuts,  and  Indians,  They  are  a  sturdy, 
worthy,  and  re.':.ourreful  people 

The  Alaskan  population— At  present  it 
stands  at  212.500,  But  the  moat  significant 
fact  Is  the  rate  of  growth.  Between  1950 
and  1966  the  population  Increased  by  53.000. 
or  48  6  percent,  Ala.^ka  has  shown  a  greater 
percentage  popiilatlon  growth  than  any 
State   In   the   Unlnn    for    17   years. 

At  least  22  of  o\ir  States  had  fewer  peo- 
ple when  Cong^ress  granted  them  admission. 

Alaskan  loyalty— Only  In  Alaska  did  the 
enemy  Invade  N  >rth  America  In  World  War 
II.  No  more  lornlty,  no  more  patriotism, 
no  more  willingness  to  sacrifice  were  dis- 
played by  any  part  of  our  people  than  by 
the  Alaakans. 

Alaskan  communism — The  last  report 
made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion In  1951  stated  tliat  there  were  10  Com- 
munists In  Alaska  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  there  are  any  more  today,  probably 
fewer.  Would  that  we  did  as  well  In  con- 
tinental United  St^itea. 

The  Alaskan  land — Bualnesa  Week  puta 
It  In  thla  way:  "Picture  a  land  maaa 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  tlie 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  em- 
bracing 20  easternmost  States.  Wrap 
aro^md  It  a  coastline  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  Statea  itself,  and  you  have  an 
Image  of  Alaska,  twice  the  alze  of  Texaa  and 
one  fifth  aa  large  as  all  the  48  States  to- 
gether." 

Alaskan  resources — The  United  States  has 
already  gotten  back  425  times  over  the  $7 
million  purchase  price  It  paid  to  Imperial 
Russia  In  metals,  minerals,  timber,  and 
oil.  Alaska  la  rich  In  resources.  Geolo- 
glsts  conservatively  estimate  that  Alaska 
is  one  of  the  four  great  petroleum  basins  In 
the  world.  No  wonder  Alaska  Isn't  developed 
when  you  consider  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  99  percent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ftm  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  haa  had  printed  in  the  Record 
the  compelling  and  persuasive  case  for 
Alaskan  statehood  set  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond, in  his  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  for  May  14,  1958. 

Senators  and  others  reading  this  out- 
standing article  must  surely  be  per- 
suaded of  the  wisdom  and  logic  of  add- 
ing Ala&ka  to  full  membership  in  the 
Union.  As  one  who  served  In  Alaska 
during  World  War  n  and  has  visited 
Alaska  many  times  since,  I  can  corrobo- 
rate the  truth  of  all  of  Mr.  Drummond's 
assertions. 


PROSPECT  FOR  DISARMAMENT,  V^ 
PERSUADINa  THE  SOVIET  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr,  President,  In 
vii%-  of  the  fact  that  I  have  an  important 
engagement  at  1  o'clock,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  that  I  may  speak 
now  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  news  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers, w  hich  is  the  most  seriov;s  we  have 
had  since  we  were  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  cold  war.  It  might  seem  that  the 
series  of  short  talks  I  have  been  givir  g, 
of  which  this  is  the  last,  are  in  the  nature 
of  monologues  from  an  ivory  tower.  Yet 
it  is  my  conviction  that  they  set  forth 
principles  which  are  basic  to  all  the 
troubles  in  which  we  find  ourselves  em- 
broiled. I  shall  continue  with  the  fifth 
and  last  installment  of  the  series  on  the 
prospect  of  disarmament.  The  subject  is 
Persuading  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  attaining  our  purpose  of  organizing 
a  peaceful  world  ruled  by  law  and  justice 
rather  than  by  arms,  there  are  three  re- 
quirem-nts  if  we  are  to  achieve  success. 
Two  of  them  are  persuading  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  gaining  the  support  of 
the  whole  non-Communist  \  orld.  These 
have  been  discussed  in  the  four  preceding 
talks.  In  this  last  talk  we  take  up  the 
third  problem  in  obtaining  our  objec- 
tive— that  of  persuading  the  Soviet 
Government.  This  really  would  need  a 
book  to  set  it  forth  as  an  effective  pro- 
gram, so  I  will  briefly  undertake  to  state 
some  of  the  essentials.  The  strength  of 
our  position  will  be  magnified  a  hundred- 
fold if  the  neutral  world,  as  well  bls  the 
Western  World,  joins  with  us  in  negotia- 
tions. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  we 
must  continue  to  maintain.  One  of  them 
is  that  initially  we  can  and  must  pro- 
ceed without  mutual  confidence.  This 
means  that  dependence  must  be  placed 
bj  both  sides  on  inspection  and  control. 

That  we  should  so  long  have  demanded 
that  the  Soviet  Government  give  evi- 
dences of  good  faith  before  negotiating 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  diplomatic 
procedures  as  compared  with  the  normal 
affairs  of  mankind,  in  which  agreements 
are  arrived  at  every  day  in  business  and 
personal  relationships  between  organiza- 
tions and  people  who  do  not  trust  each 
other.  This  situation  has  to  be  met,  as 
it  is  met  successfully  over  and  over  again 
in  ordinary  life.  The  high  levels  of 
diplomacy  are  now  learning  something 
from  the  lower  levels  of  everyday  livinp. 
This  is  that  there  is  an  alternative  to 
mutual  confidence,  and  that  is  mutual 
self-interest.  Examination  shows  that 
the  strength  of  this  mutual  self-interest 
is  far  greater  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined,  and  that  it  is  growing  with 
the  years. 

We  have  first  to  reckon  on  the  mutual 
danger  of  the  hair-trigger  mechanism  of 
atomic  warfare.  As  a  part  of  our  de- 
fense, we  have  bombers  in  the  air  at  all 
times,  night  and  day.  ready  to  be  sent  on 
destructive  missions.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  authority  to  start 


on  those  ml5.^1ons  should  be  circtim- 
•crlbed,  but  yet  be  effective. 

The  bombers  can  be  recalled  If  a  mis- 
take has  been  made.  The  missiles  can- 
not be  recalled.  The  Ideal  toward  which 
our  Air  Force  is  working  is  that  of  "15- 
minute  readiness"  for  missiles  in  place 
on  so-called  hard  bases.  Only  15  min- 
utes intervene  between  our  uneasy  peace 
and  atomic  devastation.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment well  knows  that  disaster  will 
come  to  it  as  well  as  to  us.  They  are 
concerned  as  we  are  lest  some  mistake 
set  off  that  mutual  destruc;-ion.  Here  is 
a  mutual  self-interest. 

There  is  a  newer  danger  arising  from 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  spread 
of  fissionable  materials  among  nations 
which  do  not  now  possess  these  muni- 
tions of  modern  warfare.  While  the  So- 
viet Government  and  the  Western  World 
hold  themselves  in  leash,  recognizing 
their  responsibilities  to  their  own  people, 
there  is  a  growing  danger  that  irrespon- 
sible nations  not  now  provided  with 
atomic  weapons  will  be  so  provided  in 
the  future  and,  through  sheer  irrespon- 
sibility, may  ignite  the  holocaust  we 
fear.  Here  ts  another  mutual  self-in- 
terest. 

Both  In  the  Western  World  and  in  Rus- 
sia, the  burden  of  armament  prevents 
the  fullest  realization  of  the  well-being 
of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  involved. 
There  are  evidences  that  the  weight  of 
that  burden  is  growing  yearly  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Russian  people.  We  do 
not  have  to  gather  information  in  the 
countries  of  the  Western  World  tfl  prove 
that  their  people  would  rather  devote  a 
larger  part  of  their  labor  and  resources 
to  their  own  well-being  than  to  the 
production  of  war  materials.  There  is 
indeed  a  mutual  self-interest  of  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  to  weigh 
the  advantages  of  mutual  self-interest 
against  their  program  for  world  empire. 
If  they  refuse  to  make  the  decision  in 
favor  of  disarmament  and  a  resulting 
peace  with  justice,  the  pressure  of  the 
neutral  world  and  of  their  own  popula- 
tion, continually  applied  with  increasing 
strength,  will  bring  them  around  to  a 
more  reasonable  point  of  view. 

We  must  accept  the  Russian  challenge 
to  attain  economic  superiority.  That  su- 
periority is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  tons  of  steeL  It  Is  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  well-being  of  people.  The 
Soviet  world  and  the  Western  World 
can  enter  upon  that  contest  wholeheart- 
edly, when  all  the  resources  of  both 
worlds  can  be  devoted  to  human  welfare. 

Toward  this  great  undertaking  the 
West  and  the  neutral  nations  will  push 
and  prod.  In  turn,  the  Russian  people 
will  push  and  prod.  With  the  simulta- 
neous development  and  acceptance  of 
the  needed  'United  Nation  changes,  we 
will  by  this  means  be  put  on  the  road  to 
a  peaceful  world  in  which  justice  cre- 
vails. 

DANGEROUS  INTERNATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  world  in  ferment  on  three 
continents  gives  us  a  solemn  day  in  the 
Senate  today.  It  was  signalized  by 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader  IMr. 
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Johnson],  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
KnowlandJ  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  conference  I  Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl,  following  the  remarks  yesterday 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  (Mr.  Bridges]  and  of 
other  Senators,  including  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  about  hearing's 
which  will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  South  American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  is  a  day  to  understand  clear- 
headedly the  meaning  of  our  fidelity  to 
the  policy  we  have  ourselves  established ; 
a  day  to  recognize  that  a  government 
elected  by  the  people  urgently  needs  the 
backing  of  the  people's  representatives 
in  such  grave  situations  requiring  por- 
tentous decisions. 

I  would  not  now  take  the  Senate's 
time  to  discuss  the  subject  except  that  I 
feel  there  are  some  specific  recommen- 
dations which  ought  to  be  made  under 
the  circumstances.  In  each  of  the  situ- 
ations confronting  us — Lebanon,  Algeria, 
and  Venezuela — a  United  States  policy 
has  been  established  in  full  accord  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Congress.  The 
President  is  entitled  to  our  .support  in  the 
grave  moment  of  national  decision  when 
he  carries  out  these  policies. 

What  are  the  solutions  to  which  I 
refer? 

In  respect  to  Lebanon,  where  there  is 
very  grave  rioting  and  disorder — indeed, 
more  serious  than  anything  which  has 
taken  place  in  Latin  America  in  terms  of 
the  impact  upon  the  free  world— we  sol- 
emnly adopted  the  so-called  Eisenhower 
doctrine  by  the  Middle  East  re.solution  of 
March  9,  1957.  This  resolution  has  two 
facets.  It  first  places  reliance  upon  the 
United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace;  second,  it  expres.ses  our  deter- 
mination that  Communist-inspired  ag- 
gression will  not  be  tolerated  by  us  if  we 
are  asked  for  help. 

The  duly  constituted  government  of 
Lebanon,  a  popularly  elected  govern- 
ment, holds  office  under  a  constitutional 
system.  It  can  choose  either  course — 
the  United  Nations,  with  its  peace-mak- 
ing machinery,  or  the  Middle  East  doc- 
trine. Lebanon's  Foreign  Minister  has 
already  indicated  that  they  are  now 
•  thinking  about  which  coui-se  to  choose. 
In  both  ca.ses,  we  are  committed  to  give 
our  support. 

The  findings  of  fact  with  respect  to 
the  Middle  East  doctrine  are  being  made 
for  us  in  the  new.s  every  day,  with  the 
broadcasts  of  Cairo  and  Dama.scus  hurl- 
ing Imprecations  at  the  Pre.sldent  and 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  inciting 
the  people  of  Lebanon  to  insurrection; 
and  with  the  pattern  of  orientation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  President  Na.ssers 
regime  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  so 
evident. 

With  respect  to  Algeria,  there  is  now 
little  question  about  the  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  which  is  represented  by 
that  situation.  It  has  already  embroiled 
France  with  Tunisia,  and  the  hand  of 
President  Nasser  also  is  apparent  there. 
Therefore,  we  should  back  very  com- 
pletely     United      Nations      mediation. 


United  Nations  mediation  can  hardly  be 
resisted  any  longer  with  even  French 
authority  breaking  down  in  the  area.  I 
think  that  any  reasonable  resistance  to 
that  idea  has  now  gone  out  the  window. 

In  respect  to  Caracas,  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  must  remember,  and 
this  I  emphasize.  There  can  be  no  tyr- 
anny of  Vac  weak,  as  there  can  be  no 
tyranny  of  the  strong.  There  is  at  the 
moment  a  simple  issue  of  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  and  the  capability  to 
maintain  order.  That  it  happens  to  in- 
volve the  second  highest  oiricial  of  our 
Government  only  emphasizes  the  de- 
gree ratlier  than  the  quality  of  our  de- 
cision. F.specially  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  so  hard  for  construc- 
tive international  relations,  foreign  aid, 
foreign  trade  and  technical  assistance, 
and  full  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
other  governments,  large  and  small, 
there  must  be  insistence  upon  compli- 
ance with  international  law  as  essential 
to  honorable  and  equal  relations. 

The  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  at  Bogota  Au- 
gust 28.  1948,  and  which  took  effect  De- 
cember 13,  1951.  expressly  contemplates 
this  situation.  I  urge  that  article  39  of 
this  charter  be  now  invokec".  and  that 
the  United  States  call  for  the  meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  concerning  the  situation  in  Ven- 
ezuela. I  emphasize  that  both  Venezuela 
and  the  United  States  arc  parties  to  the 
declaration  called  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This 
meeting,  according  to  article  39.  "shall 
be  held  in  order  to  consider  problems  of 
an  urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest 
to  the  American  states."  Certainly  this 
is  the  body  to  be  called  at  once  to  deal 
with  so  critical  a  danger  as  that  in 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  President,  we  certainly  oupht  to 
signalize  what  is  occurring  in  South 
America  now,  not  only  with  the  inquiry 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  1  has  so  properly  initiated 
by  his  announcement  yesterday,  but  also 
by  invoking  the  common  responsibility 
of  the  American  states  in  the  perfectly 
lawful  way  I  have  Just  described. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  at  least  a  right 
to  suspect  that  so  far  as  the  deep  currents 
of  dlssati-^factlon  in  at  least  two  of  these 
three  areas — Lebanon  and  Venezuela — 
are  being  availed  of  by  Communist  lead- 
ei's  and  agltatois,  the  moment  ha.s  been 
chosen  by  Communl.sta  by  design,  for  it 
Is  exactly  the  moment  the  ConKrcss  in 
considering  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for 
the  next  fl.scal  year.  It  is  a  moment  in 
which  superficial  thinking  could  cau.se  us 
to  relapse  Into  some  new  isolationism,  or 
could  so  aggravate  world  affairs  as  to 
cause  us  to  be  isolated. 

I  a«ree  that  Communist  agitation 
could  not  itself  make  the  conditions 
which  we  see  reflected  in  the  current  dis- 
orders, but  certainly  it  could  pick  the 
moment  to  give  them  leadership  and 
cause  riots  to  be  incited  now.  rather  than 
later.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a 
steady  hand  and  close  adherence  to  our 
policies  by  the  President  and  with  the 
full  support  of  Congress  and  the  country 
with  calmness  and  deliberation. 


AID  TO  GANGSTER-TYPE  1 

GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Delaware,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Donald  Craven,  enclosing  the  text  of  a 
si)cech  he  made  recently  in  Habana  on 
the  subject.  The  Supremacy  of  the  Law: 
An  American  Heritage.  He  points  out 
in  the  letter  that  the  sp>eech  was  moti- 
vated by  .some  very  unhappy  experi- 
ences he  had  in  Cuba  while  attending 
a  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  of 
Public  Legal  Administrators  in  Cuba 
last  November.     Mr.  Craven  writes: 

While  I  W.13  there,  one  of  the  thugs  In 
the  employ  of  Batista  came  into  the  Rnstta 
Hotel  where  I  was  staying  and.  without  prov- 
ocation of  any  kind,  proceeded  to  beat  up 
one  of  the  male  guebts.  Also.  I  learned  that 
seven  opponenla  of  the  regime  were  found 
hanging  In  trees  In  Ilubana  with  their  eye« 
gouged  out.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  representative  citizens  who 
were  anxious  to  talk  to  someone  from  the 
states  In  an  attempt  to  get  their  sorry 
plight  over  to  the  American  people.  I  am 
sure  lliat  at  lea.st  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  are  opposed  to  Batista  and  all  that  he 
stands  for.  But  they  are  helpless  as  long 
as  our  Government  Is  responsible  for  depriv- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people  of  arms,  while 
Batista  with  the  graft  that  he  Is  able  to  take. 
particularly  from  gang.ster-operated  gam- 
bling establishments.  Is  free  to  purchase  all 
the   arms  and   ammuultloa  that  he  deslrea. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  typical  of 
many  other  letters  I  have  received  in 
recent  weeks  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  situation  concern.s  me  very  much. 

I  have  protested  to  officials  of  our 
State  Department  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  Cuba.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  Charge  of  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, on  the  witness  stand,  admitted 
the  shipment  of  arms,  and  also  ad- 
mitted that  Batista  would  not  be  so 
strong  if  we  had  not  shipped  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  uprisings  in  South 
America  undoubtedly  are  Instigated  by 
the  Communists,  but  I  think  this  Com- 
munist activity  is  but  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  I  believe  the  disease  is  much 
more  basic  than  Communist  activities. 
We  had  better  start  treating  the  causes 
of  Latin  American  unrest  and  antl- 
Amcrlcan  feeling. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  as  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  takes  up  the  matter 
of  foreign  aid  to  South  America  thii 
year,  more  of  the  aid  will  be  In  the  form 
of  economic  loans,  and  less  of  it  will  b« 
In  tiic  form  of  military  supplies  to  dic- 
tatorial countries  in  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  commenting  on  the 
letter  from  the  attorney  general  of  Del- 
aware, let  me  say  that  when  the  dust 
settles  a  little,  I  hope  we  shall  find  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
urged  by  officials  of  Venezuela  to  send 
marines  to  American  bases  close  to  Ven- 
ezuela. I  am  saddened  by  the  newspaper 
accounts,  now  on  the  ticker,  which  re- 
port that  the  President  angrily  sent  the 
marines  to  the.se  bases.  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  showing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  Vice  President  was  not  going 
to  be  protected  by  the  police  forces  of 


Venezuela.  I  am  afraid  that  the  action 
of  the  President  will  but  serve  further 
the  Communist  cause  in  South  America, 
as  an  indication  of  what  the  United 
States  will  do  if  it  finds  itself  at  odds  at 
all  with  some  Latin  American  country. 
I  shall  reserve  judgment  on  the  sending 
of  marines  to  American  bases  near  Ven- 
ezuela until  I  obtain  the  facts.  But  I 
certainly  hope  the  Venezuelan  authori- 
ties urged  the  President  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  which  he  followed.  If 
that  is  so,  I  wish  the  President  had  made 
a  statement  to  that  effect  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  rather  than  to  have  us  read 
in  the  newspar>ers  statements  that  he 
angrily  responded  to  the  demonstrations 
against  Nixon  by  sending  the  marines  to 
American  bases  near  Venezuela. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  the  attorney 
general  of  Delaware  and  the  enclosure 
printed  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Watnb  Morse, 
Senate  Btiilding, 

Washington,  D.  C 

I>ZAK  Senator  Morsk :  I  have  read  with 
Interest  and  approval  your  request  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Batista  regime  has  been  receiving  from  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  you  will  succeed 
In  smoking  out  Just  exactly  why  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  Rid  the  gangster-type  govern- 
ment which  is  holding  the  people  of  Cuba 
In  thrall. 

I  attended  a  western  hemisphere  confer- 
ence of  public  legal  administrators  In  Cuba 
last  November.  While  I  was  there,  one  of 
the  thugs  In  the  employ  of  Batista  came 
Into  the  Roslta  Hotel  where  I  was  staying 
and,  without  provocation  of  any  kind,  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  up  one  of  the  male  guests. 
Also.  I  learned  that  seven  opjxinents  of  the 
regime  were  found  hanging  in  trees  In  Ha- 
vana with  their  eyes  gouged  out.  I  also 
had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  rep- 
resentative citizens  who  were  anxious  to  talk 
to  someone  from  the  States  In  an  attempt  to 
get  their  Forry  plight  over  to  the  American 
people.  I  am  sure  that  at  least  85  percent 
of  the  people  of  Cuba  are  opposed  to  Ba- 
tista and  all  that  he  stands  for.  But  they 
are  helpless  as  long  as  our  Government  Is 
responsible  for  depriving  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  arms,  while  Batista  with  the  graft 
that  he  Is  able  to  take,  particularly  from 
gangster-operated  gambling  establishments, 
is  free  to  purchase  all  the  arms  aud  ammu- 
nition that  he  desires. 

Cuba  occupies  a  unique  position  In  Its 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  I  think 
It  Is  time  that  we  disregard  the  fiction  of 
legality  which  surrounds  the  present  Cuban 
regime  and  show  some  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  deprived  of  all  constitutional 
guarantees  under  the  Batista  regime. 

We  once  fought  a  war  to  free  Cuba  from 
Spanish  tyranny.  Why  should  we  be  in- 
different to  the  persecution  which  the 
Cuban  people  are  undergoing  at  the  present 
time;  and  In  particular,  why  should  we 
assist  these  p>ersecutions  by  supplying  Ba- 
tista with  weapons,  and  denying  them  to 
his  opponents, 

I  did  not  Intend  to  make  a  speech  In  Cuba, 
but  I  was  so  upset  by  conditions  as  I  found 
them  that  I  felt  constrained  to  do  so.  Z 
enclose  copy. 

We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate,  much  lesa 
support,  the  Batista  regime  and  I  wish  you 
every  succeas  In  your  attempt  to  have  our 


Oovernment  take  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  conditions  in  Cuba. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Joseph  Donald  Craven, 

Attorney  General. 

The  Supremacy  or  the  Law:  An  American 

HERrTACE 

(By   Hon.   Joseph    Donald    Craven,    attorney 
general.  State  of  Delaware) 

Mr.  President,  delegates  to  the  Second 
Interamerlcan  Congress  of  Public  Law  Ad- 
ministrators, ladles,  and  gentlemen,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  delegation  I  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  your  beautiful  country  and  for 
the  generosity  of  your  people.  The  effi- 
ciency and  attention  to  details  with  which 
this  Congress  has  been  planned  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  President  Garcia  Tudurl,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee. Certainly,  we  have  had  everything 
possible  done  for  our  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment. We  shall  never  forget  your  hos- 
pitality, nor  the  friends  that  we  have  made. 
We  shall  also  take  back  with  us  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  legal 
systems  of  our  neighbors  of  the  South. 
We  are  Impressed  with  the  similarity  of  our 
problems  and  feel  that  much  good  will  re- 
sult from  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
Congress  for  the  presentation  of  different 
points  of  view. 

While  being  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
city  of  Havana,  my  attent  on  was  directed, 
by  the  guide,  to  the  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive monument  erected  by  the  people  of 
Cuba,  In  memory  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
and  the  gallant  American  sailors  who  lost 
their  lives  when  the  Maine  was  destroyed. 
That  tragic  event  brought  the  United  States 
actively  Into  the  fight  for  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence and  cemented,  with  the  blood  of 
our  peoples,  a  friendship  that  has  grown 
stronger  with  the  years.  Cuba  Is  close  to 
our  shores  and  close  to  our  hearts.  We  are 
Interested  In  seeing  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
democracy  on  which  your  country  was 
founded,   preserved  and  perpetuated. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  occupies  a  unique 
position  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Your 
civilization  and  traditions  are  Latin.  But 
your  proximity  to  the  United  States,  the 
close  economic  relationship,  the  fact  that 
BO  many  of  your  children  are  educated  In  the 
States  and  the  large  tourist  trade  between 
our  countries  give  you  an  understanding  of 
our  people — of  our  faults  and  virtues — that 
permits  you  to  act  as  our  Interpreter  and 
moderator  between  the  An*erlcans  of  the 
North  and  Americans  of  the  South. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  living  In  troubled 
times;  times  that  try  men's  souls.  Great 
nations  have  reverted  to  the  law  of  the 
jungle,  and  have  Ignored  man's  struggle 
through  the  centuries  to  substitute  equity 
and  justice  for  brute  force.  Today,  there  Is 
no  International  law,  no  court  of  justice  to 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  or  will 
repair. 

I  realize  that  we  are  not  the  United  Na- 
tions and  have  no  diplomatic  status.  But 
we  are  interested  in  law,  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  law.  Lawlessness,  whether  local,  na- 
tional, or  International  is  relevant  and  perti- 
nent to  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  the  heirs  of  the 
great  tradition  and  legal  system  that  is 
known  as  the  English  common  law.  Al- 
though, we  have  to  some  extent  been  Influ- 
enced by  the  legal  systems  developed  on  the 
European  Continent,  our  basic  law  did  not 
result  from  the  edicts  of  kings  and  emperors. 
We  have  no  Code  Justinian  or  Code  Napo- 
leon. Our  law  developed  from  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  English  people  and  our 
proudest  legal  achievements  are  those  which 
were  won  against  tyrannical  governments. 
We    believe    that   that    government    Is    best 


which  governs  leaet  and  that  local  autonomy, 
better  known  as  States  rights — where  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  Is  maintained  by  the  States — is  the 
best  guaranty  that  government  will  not  be- 
come too  powerful,  and  indifferent  to  the 
public  welfare.  That  Is  why  we  have  written 
Into  the  constitution  of  our  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties 
of  free  speech  and  free  press.  For  power  has 
a  way  of  becoming  self-perpetuating  and 
the  best  guaranty  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment Is  an  informed  public,  having  the  un- 
limited right  to  criticize  the  acts  of  public 
ofHclals. 

Many  of  our  law-enforcement  officials  feel 
that  our  people.  In  their  desire  to  protect 
Individual  rights,  and  liberties,  have  gone  too 
far.  By  refusing  to  give  the  police  and  prose- 
cuting attorneys  the  proper  tools  with  which 
to  work,  dangerous  criminals  are  permitted 
to  operate  with  Immunity.  Certain  It  is  that 
our  crime  rate  Is  steadily  Increasing,  and  at 
a  rate  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in 
our  population. 

But  whatever  the  wording  of  our  laws,  they 
are  and  will  be,  no  better  than  the  men  who 
enforce  them.  Even  the  Russians  have  a 
constitution  that  reads  well.  That  Is  why 
our  role  Is  so  Important.  We  must  be  alert 
and  conscientious  In  the  i>erformance  of  our 
duties.  We  must  strive  for  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  There  must  be  one  law 
for  the  i>oor  and  for  the  rich,  for  the  friend- 
less and  the  powerful.  For  laws  are  not  self- 
executing  and  a  weak  law  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly enforced  Is  better  than  a  strong  law 
not  enforced  at  all,  or  enforced  in  a  discrimi- 
natory manner. 

Our  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  are  con- 
stantly subjected  to  pressures  from  our 
friends  and  our  enemies,  from  political  and 
economic  Interests.  Everyone  believes  In. 
justice  In  the  abstract  but  most  individuals 
are  more  interested  in  privilege  than  justice. 
Those  of  us  who  have  discretionary  power 
to  prosecute,  or  refrain  from  prosecuting, 
have  the  greatest  responsibility.  If  we  abuse 
our  discretionary  power,  we  shall  forfeit  pub- 
lic confidence.  Democracy  cannot  long  sur- 
vive unless  the  people  believe  In  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  public  servants.  X^aw  and 
justice  should  be  synonymous. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  get  strict  and  hon- 
est law  enforcement  and,  at  the  same  time, 
preserve  and  protect  the  rights  and  libertlea 
of  otir  citizens. 

The  criminal  element  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  become  rich  and  powerful. 
Their  racket  operations  have  put  vast  sums 
of  money  In  their  hands.  This  enables  thetn 
to  buy  protection  and  Influence  elections. 
White-collar  criminals  constitute  a  great 
threat  to  honest  law  enforcement. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  raised  more  prob- 
lems than  I  have  solved.  But  I  have  tried 
to  convey  this  thought: 

That  we.  as  public  law  adminlstratori,  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  governments;  that  the 
success  of  democracy  depends  as  much  or 
more  on  Its  effectiveness  In  the  town  or 
village  than  in  the  capitals  of  our  countries: 
that  our  laws  should  be  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly enforced  without  discrimination  or 
partiality,  and  that  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  honest  men  in  public  office. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  flght  for  the 
great  principles  on  which  all  of  our  coun- 
tries were  founded  and  we  must  persevere  la 
the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  that  beset  us. 
'We  have  no  choice.  We  are  In  the  frontline 
of  democracy's  battle  for  survival. 

The  battle  for  democracy  must  first  be 
won  at  home.  Only  then  can  we  face  the 
menace  of  communLBm  with  confidence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Guillermo  Cabrera,  of  Miami, 
Fla..  a  letter  which  relates  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  letter 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

MuMi,  Fla.,  May  4, 1958. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  ConEcratulatloiis 
upon  your  fearless  attitude  In  the  case  of 
Cuba.  You  have  unmasked  the  real  tyrant 
Batista,  the  usurjjer  of  the  executive  power, 
the  chieftain  of  e  military  Maffla  armed  with 
United    States    rifles,    tanks,    and    airplanes. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  read  your  clear  language 
»nd  your  sound  Judgment  on  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation.  •    •    • 

The  situation  of  Cuba  Is  deplorable.  Right 
90  miles  off  American  coast  there  exists  a 
brutal  tyranny,  and  no  one  United  States 
offlcer  dares  to  condemn  such  an  anomalous 
Bltuatlon.  The  Voice  of  America  devotes 
time  to  attack  European  governments  iindcr 
Russian  Influence,  with  whom  there  exist 
diplomatic  relations;  but  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica doesn't  attack  the  Cuban  Government, 
with  whom  there  also  exist  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Why  such  Inconsistency,  Senator 
Morse? 

A  few  days  ago  the  president  of  the  Cuban 
Lawyers  Association  had  to  go  Into  exile, 
because  his  life  was  In  danger.  The  head  of 
the  Cuban  bar  dared  to  protest  against  the 
killing  of  a  young  Cuban  lawyer  by  the 
Batista's  police,  and  such  crime  la  not  per- 
mitted In  Cuba  at  present. 

The  United  States  have  the  moral  duty 
to  flght  opprcBslon  wherever  It  exists.  It  Is 
repulsive  to  see  American  military  men  train- 
ing Cuban  officers  to  kill  Cuban  rebels.  It 
!■  dishonorable  to  assist,  to  encourage,  nnd 
to  support  n  band  of  gangsters  under  the 
nameujf  "Cuban  Oovernment"  to  smash  the 
populir  movement  of  resistance,  and  to  pro- 
clnlm  to  the  free  world  that  the  United 
Btates  Is  the  champion  of  democracy.  Whut 
democracy,  Mr  Benator? 
Sincerely  yours, 

OVILLtNMO    CAOnERA. 


PERSONAL  BTATEMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  PjMldrnt,  my  at- 
tmitlon  hnn  bc<n  chI1»'(1  to  a  mwn  story 
which  cmnnntrd  from  n  n«w«i  confer- 
•ncff  to  which  I  waa  ttivii«»d  in  Provi- 
4pncp,  n  I,  )n«t  ««lur(1«v,  ifrl/»r  l-o 
NddtoMlMu  It  bftiMiKDl  nuH^mvtt  m  (hut 
«Hy 

In  ihl«  mwn  iiftn,  Uwip  U  MtlobulM 

Um  UniU*'l  AuUf  Wmkmt  c(ttar\hiUfH 
mmti  ihiui  1700,000  to  ih«  lM«t  ««nM- 
umul  enmimiun  ut  HumUn  Pathkk  V, 
M<'NAMAfiA,  Democrat,  of  Michigan  "  Tt»« 
Senator  from  Mit'hluan  hii«  talked  with 
me  about  thJ«  Item;  und  I  df.t,iits  to  cor- 
rect the  record  In  conformity  with  hi» 
•lalement  to  me.  I  have  arranged  with 
him  that  at  thin  time  he  would  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  told  me 
that  it  iB  not  /actual  that  he  received 
$700,000  from  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  in  support  of  his  candidacy; 
and  I,  of  course,  accept  my  colleagues 
statement. 

During  the  press  conference  in  Provi- 
dence, the  matter  of  campaign  contri- 
butions by  labor  unions  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. I  stated  my  well-iaiown  and 
prevailing  opposition  to  such  practices. 
I  had  recently  read   a  speech  on   this 


subject  which  appears  on  papre  5177 
of  the  CoNGRE.ssioNAL  Recopd  for  March 
24.  1953.  by  Representative  Gwinn,  of 
New  York.  In  tiiat  speech,  he  cited  in- 
stances of  such  contributions;  and  I  re- 
lied upon  my  memory  when  I  quoted 
the  statistics  he  mentioned  in  rcRard  to 
t!ie  Micliigan  campaign,  since  I  did  not 
have  that  speech  with  me  at  the  time. 

In  rereading  the  speech  by  Roprc- 
sentative  Gwinn,  however,  I  find  tiiat 
there  is  reasonable  basis  for  misin- 
terpreting the  figures  lie  cited.  He 
listed  expenditures  of  tlie  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  in  Michigan  in  1954, 
and  summarized  them  by  sayinp,  'Tiiis 
pives  us  a  total  of  $725,000  spent  by  the 
UAW-CIO  in  support  of  Senator  Mc- 
Namar.^  in  Michigan  in  1954." 

I  concede  the  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  phrase  "spent  in  support  of  ' 
differs  from  the  phrase  "contributed 
more  than  $700,000  to  the  last  senatorial 
campaiKii  of  Senator  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara",  which  was  attributed  to  me  in 
the  newspaper  account,  and  which,  in 
fact,  I  may  have  inadvertently  used.  I 
also  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
candidate  for  public  olllce  has  no  control 
over  funds  spent  in  support  of  his 
candidacy  and.  in  fact,  he  has  no  legal 
or  realistic  means  for  curtailing  or  con- 
trolling them.  In  fact,  they  could,  and 
can,  be  spent  in  his  support  against  his 
wishes  or  desires. 

Since  I  had  in  mind  no  crltlct«»m  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr  Mc- 
NamaraI,  and  certainly  had  no  desire  to 
misrepresent  or  misinterpret  the  situa- 
tion, I  am  happy  to  make  this  state- 
ment, to  put  the  record  straight, 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  hts  repudiation  of  the  state- 
ment nltrlbutcd  to  him  in  ihc  Providence 
fiunday  Journal. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  he 
fMlfl  11  necensary  to  leave  the  Implication 
th«t  A  labor  union  In  mv  wtntr  *pet)t 
more  than  1700,000  In  my  behalf  In  my 
cnmrniun. 

Frankly,  I  would  b««  i»i«trrmMy  flalterr-d 
1/  Any  otuAni/fliion  Ihouulii  mv  ptes^rw «* 
in  lhi)  kpuntp  tm  VKtUAblr'  ihnt  II  «n« 
willlntf  to  Mpond  »wit\  An  Amount  of 
mtmPY 

fiimtvpr,  ItiN  t\i't\rm,  whlrh  ttt«  Htm- 
Ator  fiorn  Mouth  P»4kotM  now  r«p«Al«,  i/i 
lUlUiuUiiiit  on  lt«  f Aoa, 

U  u  *o  oulrAi^eous  that  to  deny  U  tn 
dtftml  wouUl  lend  th«  tnnusnuttu  a  dunity 
whU'h  II  in  no  huv  da^ttvtH, 

The  Senator  from  ftouth  I^akota  u«es 
as  his  source  the  ranting*  of  u  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  I  hope  that  their  Senator  sup- 
ports his  other  actions  with  a  little  more 
substance  than  the  drivel  that  came  from 
this  Representative  from  New  York, 


COMPREHENSIVE    UNITED    STATES- 
LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  me  on  Latin 

America. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sus  follows: 

STATrMtNT      BT      SFMAT'^K      WlLrT HoMFCOM- 

ING  RrcEPnoN  to  Nixon  Khoiti.d  Lkad  to 
■'CoMPnrHF.NsivE  United  States-Latin  Pro- 
cram  Actions" 

Midday  tomorrow,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  re- 
turn from  their  tour  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  t>e  at  the  National 
Airport  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to  greet 
the  Nlxons  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  and 
to  the  world,  by  our  personal  presence  there, 
many  things: 

First,  we  will  demon'ttrate  cur  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  services  performed  by 
Dick  Nixon  as  a  representative  of  the  Oov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America;  a  representative  of  good  will  and 
of  friendship. 

Second,  we  will  indicate  by  our  presence 
our  answer  to  the  agitators  and  memt)ers  of 
the  mobs  who.  unfortunately,  demonstrated 
such  111  will  In  several  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can capitals.  We  will  re.spond  cunstrucllvely 
to  what  they  did  negatively. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE    STVDT 
ESSENTIAL 

Third,  we  will  demon.'itrate  by  our  pres- 
ence that  It  Is  our  liitcnUun  to  Luke  a  con- 
structive and  comprehensive  new  look  at 
our  policies  and  attUudea  toward  the  20 
Republics  to  the  South. 

It  will  not  be  a  look  In  anger.  In  vindlc- 
tlvcuess;  It  will  not  be  a  look  which  loses 
Us  sense  of  per»pecllve.  because  of  Uiesc  few 
incidents. 

On  the  contrary,  tt  will  be  a  look,  aimed 
to  Kive  us  fresh  perspective  and  sound  per- 
spective. 

I  huj)*  that  thoss  (,(  my  colleagues  who 
can  break  nwu)  from  their  muny  duties  here 
will  Join  with  me  at  the  airport  along  with 
Ouvernmcnt  ufflcUls  and  members  of  the 
public. 

Let  ui  pny  tribute  to  Drric  Niiom's  cour« 
Aite,  hut,  more  lmp<;rtant.  let  us  take  action 
so  that  to  Ihr  rxteiit  that  we  cnn  achieve  It, 
imvcr  tiK»ln  wUl  the  like  of  what  has  Iran* 
splrff'l    111   thf**   fi;re)«n   cspllAls   recur. 

I  am  plenii«d  tlint  the  distinguished 
rhilrnmn  of  our  Beiinte  Commltee  on  Vnf 
elKti  ftrlnilohs,  Mr  Osm*  and  out  able 
<  Iwiirtnnit  of  the  Mo)>rM(nmlt  lee  on  Inter* 
AffierlfMii  AfTnIrs,  Mr  M"a«r,  hate  already 
lti/ll(  m)*-*!  hI'iIin  With  otfiKf  fnetrt^ers  of  Ote 
(o»f(ff,,^l#^  Ihnf  We  KMeitrt  <•<(  g«t  to  ilie  t«/N 
lorn    "f   l't*t    what    has   g'/h*   Wf'iig    in   ttt« 

Allh'Mtgh  theM)  lrw|/1e»)<«  Vursi  »it»tii»f»» 
Uflr,  (h«  f)4<  I  1/1  (|i«  MiMii^r  U  ih<ti  (hey 
h«v«     fir/m  ».(»/« ly     *>•«•>•  I'/rig  In  (he  rtiiking, 

'|h«  tuttttt't  Imi  u  <ltM(  iU»f  will  tm  \i»,g 
In  undoing  ud'l  \tutUi  iiiiirly  l"»if  umImm 
we   gtfi    a   complete   ur»d(trs(«n4lng   ot   juei 

Wtlitt    Is   Hi    fllllll 

Now  let  me  sny  a  f«w  words  about  the 
tri<  Idents,  (htfmselves   and  alv^ut  Duk  Hiuoti, 

All  to<i  ofi<-ii  we  retul  or  hear  of  this  de* 
plorable  type  of  nvih  violence  otcurrlnff  In 
Latin  America,  but  It  la  always  all  too  easy 
U)  say:  •It  can  t  happen  here,"  Wow,  how- 
ever. It  has  happened  here,  so  to  speak. 

In  these  rude,  vicious.  Insulting  allACks 
upon  Vice  President  Nixon  and  his  wife,  the 
attackers  have  attacked  and  Insulted,  not 
the  Nlxons  as  Individuals,  but  as  representa- 
tlves  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  cltlzcti  of  oiu-  Nation  shares  In  the 
shock  and  humiliation  suffered  by  the  Vice 
Presidential   party. 

Every  citizen  of  our  Nation  shotild  also 
share  in  the  pride  we  feel  for  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  bravery  and  selflessness 
shown  by  our  Vice  President.  In  standing 
before   the  mob  in  Lima,  Peru,  challenging 
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the  mob  leaders  to  debate.  Mr.  Nixon  dis- 
played courage  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered In  Peruvian  history.  In  contlinilng 
Ills  tour  in  the  face  ol  serlovis  personal  dan- 
ger. Mr  Nixon  has  served  his  Nation  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Our  heart.s  go  out  to  the  Vice  President, 
his  wife,  and  all  members  of  his  otllclal 
party.  We  all  fervently  hope  that  the  un- 
fortunate violence  has  been  brought  com- 
pletely under  control  and  that  no  one  else 
win  suffer  Injury  during  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  vUslt  In  Caracas. 

These  attacks  on  the  Vice  President,  our 
flrxg.  and  our  Nation,  regrettable,  as  they 
are,  have.  I  have  earlier  indicated.  ser\cd  a 
purpose.  Ihoy  have  called  attention  to  sev- 
eral facts  which  we  have  all  too  long  over- 
looked.    Among  these  are: 

RED     MINORITY      FANS      BUPERNATJON  ALISM 

1.  There  Is  Indeed  a  real  danger  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  In  Latin  America.  Latin 
America  is  a  highly  volatile  area.  A  &ma11 
vocal,  well-organized  minority  can,  and  fre- 
quently does,  sway  public  opinion.  The  cur- 
rent worldwide  wave  of  nationalism  con- 
tributes to  the  climate  In  which  Communist 
organizers  can  make  alarming  headway. 
According  to  all  reports,  these  attacks  on 
the  United  States  have  been,  at  least  partly 
been,  organized  and  led  by  well -trained 
Communist  agitators.  By  no  meaiis,  how- 
ever, should  we  lay  it  all  on  communl.sm's 
doorstep. 

don't  take  LATINS  TOR  GRANTTD 

2  The  attitude  of  America  toward  Latin 
America  can  certainly  stand  revision.  Far 
too  long.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Latin  America  was  solidly  behind  the 
United  Btates  In  almost  all  of  her  policies. 
Regrettably   this  is  not  the  case 

I  believe  that  the  current  anll-Amerlcan 
demonstrations  clearly  Indicate  that  early 
revision  In  parts  of  United  States  pulley  to* 
ward  Latin  America  Is  in  order, 

We  must  find  out  where  the  »ore  spots  in 
our  relationships  are  We  must  correct  these 
grievances  In  a  mutually  beneficial  manner. 
We  must  demonstrate  by  constructive, 
friendly  action  that  we  are  aware  of  the  tre* 
tnendous  Importance  of  L^ttln  America  As  X 
pointed  out  In  the  Rm  oao  on  April  17,  pnges 
6*70  aa7a,  out  pollry  with  Lstin  America 
must  be  changed  from  that  of  big  brother 
Vu  that  ui  twin  brother. 

Ntvirw  ov*  T««P«  rtrtttr 
i  Mwh  of  the  animosity  Is  on  an  #/<«• 
rtntnitt  father  than  a  pollllrAl  haels  The 
furrent  eottiJMi'rft  iH  ihe  Arneri(<an  tNinitmy 
tt  I  hetleve,  ai  least  pntUnMf  r^l^p^tn»^h^^^ 
tit  the  fW/lent  iritihftnka  ui  lt>«  frfesent 
time  L«tin  Amefi«i«  <:ep«fM4e  on  Unl(*4 
tiuiee  UbUs  M»tif  of  the  i>outtlfles  in  !>>« 
«//uihefn  hsif  of  the  Wesurn  K«mls)>h«ra 
Are  nnt'prtHtiun  ec</iM/mles  The  htn  him* 
i4tm»r  tit  these  oomm^xlKMe  t^tut  hUtort* 
•allf  bMh  the  l/nired  »(»!«• 

Hww,  h</wever,  our  own  teorvnnr  <•  euf- 
ferine  •  temp</rary  aetbark  I'hU  dip  In  our 
•conomy  U  being  felt  tn  LaUn  America  a« 
well  as  In  the  United  Sutee.  Resultant  re* 
ductlon  In  tra<le  between  the  United  0Ut«s 
and  some  of  the  Latin  American  Republlca 
has  created  hardships  In  L«tln  America  even 
more  severe  than  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  unfortunate  Incidents  In 
Bouth  America  have  clearly  shown  that  • 
mutually  beneficial  trade  policy  with  Latin 
American  nations  Is  Imperative  If  we  are  to 
maintain  good  will  and  have  sound  economic 
health  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Most  of  Latin  America's  160  million  peo- 
ple are  "have  not*.**  The  appalling  maldis- 
tribution of  wealth  makes  for  conditions  of 
discontent,  for  resentment  which  can  be 
channeled  by  the  unthinking  and  or  by  agi- 
tators agalQBt  the  big.  wealthy  United 
Slates. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  fxjint  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  under  the  head- 
line "Let  Us  Not  Pour  Salt  in  France's 
Wounds." 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Senator   Vv'ir  ry — Let   Us   Not 
PoL'B   Salt  in   P'rances  Wounds 

I  should  like  to  add  Ju.st  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  anll-Amerlcan  demonstrations  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world  In  France  and  Algeria. 

Once  more,  our  great  ally,  our  oldest  ally, 
the  Republic  of  France.  Is  In  crisis.  Once 
more,  her  people  stand  at  the  crossroads. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  for  us  Americans  to  heap 
criticism  upon  our  old  ally.  It  Is  all  too 
easy  for  us  to  be  peeved  and  to  point  up  her 
ehorlcomlngs. 

That  she  does  Indeed  have  serious  short- 
comings. In  her  Conetltutlon  and  otherwise; 
that  the  Algerian  problem  has  not  been  han- 
dled properly — all  this,  and  more,  even  her 
own  people  will  readily  admit.  I  don't  pro- 
{x>8e.  at  the  prerent  time,  to  offer  any  pack- 
age solution  to  the  problems  of  France  and 
north  Africa.  I  do  propose,  however,  to  offer 
Just  one  suggestion  :  It  Is  this — when  a  friend 
Is  In  trouijle,  you  do  not  pour  salt  on  his 
wound  When  a  friend  Is  In  trouble,  you  do 
not  belittle  him;  you  do  not  denounce  him; 
you  do  not  make  his  problem  worse. 

When  a  friend — a  real  friend — la  In  trouble, 
you  renew  your  friendship  with  him.  You 
offer  to  help — and  It  Is  a  sincere  offer.  You 
tell  him,  by  word  and  by  deed,  that  you  feel 
for  him,  and  you  feel  for  his  sorrow.  You  tell 
him,  by  word  and  by  deed,  if  you  really  feel 
so.  that  you  have  faith  In  him. 

I  say  that  I  have  faith  In  Prance, 

I  any  that  this  present  crlsti  will  be  lolved. 
nnd  I  hope  and  believe  Prime  Minister  Pflm- 
lim  Is  the  man  to  do  It.  My  faith  Is  not 
blind  It  Is  not  a  faith  which  Ignores  the 
terrible  inurnal  and  enternnl  problems,  po- 
litical, •cnnomlc,  military,  psychological— 
most  of  tliem  of  her  own  making— which 
beset  the  fourth  Republic, 

Iiul  It  Is  a  faith  born  of  the  rero^nltlon 
that  this  brave  pe<iple,  this  vital  people,  this 
people  so  richly  endowed  by  Oofl  with  a  innd 
hi  abundanre  nnd,  ttutrt  ImportMht,  with  a 
nati/tnal  hietory  and  «  national  culture  and 
a  national  getiMis  whU'h  <unnpnrp»  fav/rably 
with  nnf  on  this  globe,  that  Vhle  people  wUI 
fofne  Ihfihtnh  Ite  rrlele 

Att(t  mi,  Ui  I  hi*  trwrnt  -iMt  Um»'pfftf»n 
ellr,  MOW  In  sti^h  d**p*r»<e  tftible,  we  eend 
imr  HMuran/e  that  we  will  turt,  Wfsen  his 
tfruble  t/y  i>uf  i*wn  til  iernper 

I  do  fwH  tn*itn  W»at,  lr»  this  tnt«rdet>en4ef)t 
wortd,  we  wiU  )*•  el>«nt  In  urniM  ui  wh»t  we 
ffMitiif  but  rM{>Mifuilx  fMrl  ttiuuUi  b« 

Hut  neUh«r  wdl  we  Meume  that  we — 9M0 
miles  away — can  be  kntm'U'*ll»,  nor  will  we 
attempt  to  aaeert  any  of  the  aoveretgo  pr»' 
rogatlves  whUrh  are  Prance's  own. 

We  wish  well  to  our  honored  ally  and  to 
the  government  of  Premier  PfllmUin. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
CoTToir  In  the  chair).  la  there  further 
morning  btiainess? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  eug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  furtlier  morning  busin-ss. 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  i,he 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  rep>orts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Albert  C,  Wollenberg.  of  California,  to  be 
united  States  district  Judge  for  the  uortheru 
district  of  California. 

By  Mr,  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Marvin  J.  Brlggs.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration;   and 

Frank  Stubbe,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

By  Mr,  MAONUfiOK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

Thomaa  Edward  Stakem,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board; 
and 

John  8.  Croes.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commlrtion. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  Prpgldtnt. 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  ForelKn  Commerce  I  report  fa- 
vorably the  nomination  of  Robert  T. 
B«rtl«y,  of  Tex»«,  to  b«  »  nurmber  of 
th«  Federal  Communlc«tlon«  CommiA- 
uton,  The  committee  reoommeruU  th« 
conftrmmton  of  th#  nominwikm, 

I  wi*h  to  c<7mmpn6  th«  fr^^idwit  tor 
U)«  rv7mir»»l)^/n,  M  hntt  bttPti  tmid,  thlA 
rttprmtitnl*  th«  Ar*t  r«i»lly  \ni>nnuntn  re- 
nomUiAtUm  m  *om«  year*  of  «  trurmbtne 
of  <m«  of  th«  reuulnlory  boftrd«, 

Mr,  ltol>ert  UnriUty  wm  flr«t  appoint* 
ed  to  tht  PedtffftJ  Communicfttiom  Com* 
miMion  by  Precident  Trtunan  In  19ft2, 
He  served  the  term  with  distinction. 
Before  that  he  served  m  •  statistician  in 
the  investigation  into  public  utility 
holding  companies.  lie  served  also 
with  the  Securities  atul  Exchange  Com- 
mission a«  a  securities  analyst.  He  had 
broad  experience  with  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  From  1948  to  1952  he 
was  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hartley  for  his 
second  term,  since  he  brings  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
broad  experience.  He  has  dissented  on 
many  troublesome  orders  In  cases  in 
which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission    would    have    been    spared 
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difficulty  had  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
•  mission  joined  with  him  in  his  dissents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Bartley  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BioGRAPurcAL  Sketch  of  Robfrt  T.  Earti.ey, 

Member      of      Federal      Communications 

Commission 

Robert  T.  Bartley  Mis  sworn  In  March  6. 
1952,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  ttU  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Wayne  Coy.  The  oath 
was  administered  by  Marvin  Jones,  Chlel 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Commissioner  Bartley  wiis  appointed  by 
President  Truman  on  February  28  to  fill  out 
Mr.  Coy's  term,  which  expired  June  30,  1958. 
He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  4. 
1952.  Commissioner  Bartley  was  reappointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  his  confirma- 
tion was  recommended. 

Commissioner  Bartley  h.as  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  electrical  communication,  covering 
both  regulatory  and  operating  experience, 
and  organizational  and  industrial  function- 
ing gained  from  administrative  operative, 
and  legislative  activities. 

Born  at  Ladonla,  Tex.,  on  May  20.  1909, 
Commissioner  Bartley  was  graduated  from 
the  Highland  Park  High  School,  Dallas,  In 
1927,  and  attended  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  22.  Mr.  Bartley  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  worked  as  a  statistician  in  the 
Invettlgation  (under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  then  Special  Counsel 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Interetute  and 
Foreign  Commerce)  Into  public  utility  hold- 
ing companies,  Mr.  Bartley  later  became 
executive  secretary  of  the  Investigation  stall 
end  in  1932  -34  supervised  preparation  of  the 
reports  which  were  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
■  sage  of  the  Pipe  Line  Common  Carrier  Legis- 
lation (ICC),  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (FCC),  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  (SEC),  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Acts  (SEC),  and  tlie  Telephone  Rate 
Investigation  (FCC). 

When  Dr  Splawn  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1934.  Mr.  Bartley  went  with  him.  Upon 
creation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  later  that  year.  Mr  Bartley  was 
appointed  Director  of  its  Telegraph  Division 
in  charge  of  regulation  of  telegraph  land 
line,  cable,  nnd  radio  carriers 

In  1937  Mr.  Bartley  Joined  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  a  senior  secur- 
ities analyst. 

Commissioner  Hartley's  connection  with 
practical  broadcasting  ojierations  dates  from 
1939.  when  he  becnme  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident (John  Shepard  3d)  of  Yankee  Network, 
Inc.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  primarily 
responsible  for  governmental  and  public  re- 
lations matters,  but  soon  took  on  additional 
administrative  duties.  Elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  1942,  Mr  Bartley  assumed  executive 
responsibilities  wlilch  included  supervision 
of  the  technical,  accounting,  and  experi- 
mental departments,  and  the  personnel.  He 
was  also  designated  war  program  manager 
for  the  network,  and  continued  to  head  its 
governmental  and  public  relations  activities. 

In  his  association  with  the  Yankee  Net- 
work. Mr.  Bartley  became  currently  interested 
in  FM  (frequency  modulation)  broadcast 
and  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  FM 
Broadcasters,    Inc.,    a    trade    organization. 

Mr.  Bartley  Joined  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  in  1943  as  director  of 
war  activities  of  that  organization.  He  be- 
came its  director  of  Government  relations 
and,  subsequently,   headed   the   FM  depart- 


ment when  FM  Broadcasters,  Inc  ,  was 
merged  with  NAB. 

In  lt»48  Mr  Bartley  became  administra- 
tive asslsumt  to  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn,  which  offlce  he  held  when  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Commissioner  Bartley  married  Ruth  Adams 
of  Washington  in  1936.  They  have  three 
children:  Robert  T,  Jr.,  born  In  1938;  Jane, 
born  in  1941;  and  Thomas  Rayburn,  born  In 
1947. 

A  Democrat.  Comml.ssloner  Hartley's  vot- 
ing address  is  Bonham.  Tex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  placed  on  tlie  Execu- 
tive Calendar, 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  Staff  Director  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  RiRhts. 

The  PRESIDING  OI'^FICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gordon 
MacLean  Tiffany  to  be  Staff  Director  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  RlKhts'.' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Piesldent,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany  to  be  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  newly  created  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  take  the  floor  to 
urge  the  Senate  awalnst  this  nomination 
and  to  state  my  reason*  for  opposition. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  races  has  deteriorated. 
Feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion have  changed  to  fear  and  distrust. 
The  evil  of  the  Brown  decision  In  1954 
has  borne  the  fruit  of  Little  Rock  in  1957. 
When  the  Court  left  the  field  of  law  to 
enter  the  realm  of  sociology  as  a  basis 
*of  decision,  it  could  only  expect  an  up- 
heaval in  the  society  of  a  large  sepmcnt 
of  our  people.  I  notice  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  dismissing  the  troops  at  Central 
High  School  in  Little  Rock  after  the 
school  recess.  Docs  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  think  that  the  fcelins  In  that 
community  has  improved  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  has  been  for- 
given or  ratified?  No  more  so  than  that 
the  Hungarians  have  forgiven  the  So- 
viets for  the  repression  in  Budapest. 
What  will  the  Government  do  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  when  the  new  school 
term  commences?  The  tragedy  is  still 
with  us  and  the  haimony  between  the 
two  races  will  bear  the  scar  for  m^any 
years. 

Let  u.s  not  forpet  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  became  law  in  September,  the 
fiame  month  of  the  Little  Rock  crisis. 
In  the  coui-se  of  this  bill  throufrh  Con- 
gre.ss  much  of  my  foelins  was  directed 
toward  its  impact  on  the  schcx)!  integra- 
tion question.  It  was  my  opinion,  shared 
by  many  of  my  colleapues,  that  the  feel- 
InKs  between  the  races  could  not  survive 
many  more  blows  of  governmental  inter- 
fei-ence,  be  it  Judicial,  executive,  or  lee- 
islative.  I  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
communities  would  be  permitted  to  han- 
dle  what  is,  without  question,  a  local 


problem.  With  this  in  mind,  we  studied 
this  legislation  to  the  utmost  of  our  legal 
ability.  Knowing  that  the  interven- 
tionists were  determined  to  enshroud 
the  problem  with  the  additional  burden 
of  onerous  le:iislation,  we  nevertheless 
fouKht  the  battle  as  best  we  could — de- 
mandinR  that  the  price  of  their  Inter- 
vention should  not  be  the  complete  sac- 
rifice of  our  liberties.  In  this  we  were 
partially  succes.sful,  thanks  to  the  large 
reservoir  of  legislatois  who,  being 
neither  southern  i^or  inteprationist,  pre- 
served with  us  such  a  great  liberty  as 
right  of  trial  by  jury. 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  of  the  Im- 
pact of  this  legislation  on  the  school 
question  was  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
The  proponents  of  the  law  constantly 
a.ssuied  us  that  the  bill  had  no  relation 
to  schools.  They  said  It  was  not  de- 
signed toward  integration.  They  said 
it  was  simply  remedial  in  nature,  giving 
procedural  remedies  to  replace  what  was 
called  the  hansher  punitive  ones.  They 
5aid  it  was  really  a  mild  voting  bill,  and 
so  on. 

Wc  mu'^t  be  forpiven  for  being  skep- 
tical. The  history  of  such  legislation 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  In  the  realm 
of  pood  faith.  We  pleaded  that  the 
verbal  proposals  of  good  faith  could  not 
withstand  the  on.slaught  of  the  law  as 
contained  in  the  written  word*  of  the 
statute. 

We  called  attention  that  the  dovetall- 
hiK  of  the  law  with  the  President's  right 
to  use  troops  to  enforce  court  decrees 
could  be  used  in  .school  injunction  cases. 
We  were  assured  that  was  an  oversight 
In  draft.'.manship  and  that  the  law  was 
Just  an  old  force  statute  completely  obso- 
lete. The  proponents  eventually  agreed 
to  wipe  that  law  off  the  books  The  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
was  piqued  that  anyone  would  even  In- 
timate that  the  President  would  use 
troops  to  coerce  Integration.  He  even 
questioned  our  motives  for  raLsing  the 
question,  sccldinp  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  introducing  inflammatory 
material. 

The  Insurrection  and  rebellion  statutes 
were  thoroughly  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  These  statute.s  were  never 
designed  to  supplant  the  society  of  an  en- 
tire people  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
sociological  proces.ses.  They  were  de- 
sipned  for  what  they  were  named — to 
supplant  an  Insurrection,  an  invasion,  or 
a  rebellion  with  an  oiderly  process  of 
government.  Yet.  the.se  were  tht-  statutes 
the  President  utilized  at  Little  Rock 
hardly  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

We  objected  violently  to  the  e.':;tablish- 
mcnt  of  the  Commii.sion  provided  for  by 

this  act.  on  the  prounds  generally  that 
it  would  be  extremely  meddlesome  in  a 
veiT  ticklLsh  field  now  fraupht  with  the 
danpers  of  hate  and  distrust.  We  knew 
the  Commi-ssioners  would  be  mere  figure- 
heads limited  because  of  their  other  ac- 
tivities to  the  role  of  a  board  of  duectoi-s. 
I  do  not  mean  to  demean  these  men,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  day  to  day 
runninp  of  the  Commi.ssion  would  not  be 
in  their  hand.s.  And  so.  we  directed  our 
attention  to  the  staff  director,  with  full 
knowledge   that   this  man   occupied  a 


most  delicate  position  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  We  provided  a  large  re- 
muneration so  that  men  of  exceptional 
ability  could  undertake  the  work  with- 
out too  great  financial  sacrifice.  We  also 
provided  for  Senate  confiimation — a  very 
exceptional  requirement  for  an  appointee 
on  that  echelon.  We  did  this  so  that 
the  Senate  might  supervise  this  ap- 
pointment in  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance. 

We  of  the  South  did  not  anticipate  and 
could  not  expect  to  receive  a  nominee 
from  our  section  of  the  country.  But, 
we  did  have  the  right  to  expect  a  person 
with  an  open  mind.  We  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  peison  who  was  not  identified 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
person  who  was  not  committed  or 
wedded  to  one  line  of  f>oUtical  thought, 
especially  when  that  thought  is  inimical 
to  our  section  of  tlie  country,  a  section 
which  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Com- 
missions  activities.  Our  expectations 
were  not  realized.  We  received  a  man 
whose  activities  and  very  mode  of  life 
are  hostile  to  the  area  he  is  to  investi- 
gate. Regardless  of  his  intentions  and 
good  motivations,  his  past  background 
has  committed  him  to  that  which  we  may 
expect  in  the  future. 

The  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  the  nom- 
inee. Mr.  Tiffany,  whose  nomination  of 
Staff  Director  of  the  Civil  RighU  Com- 
mission Is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate, 

The  nominee  comes  from  New  Hamp- 
«hlre.  and  prior  to  that  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Northeabt.  He  has  no  ex- 
perience on  racial  matters  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  hU.  background  lacks  the 
skill  to  handle  them.  I  prophecy  that  it 
will  take  him  the  length  of  the  Com- 
mission's life  to  educate  himself  on  the 
problems  In  this  field  confronting  the 
country.  Without  skilled  staffing,  I  fail 
to  see  a  properly  operable  Commission. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  Inquire  Into 
the  nominee's  career,  his  work  and  his 
associates.  I  have  tried  not  to  Invade  his 
rights  of  privacy;  and  I  t>elleve  I  have 
succeeded.  What  a  man  is  can  be  gaged 
from  what  he  was.  It  was  Important  to 
determine  this  nominees  political  phi- 
losophy, for  civil  rlirhts  today  Is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  law  but  rather  a  matter  of 
sociology,  philosophy  and  political  ex- 
pediency. I  know  that  the  nommee's 
present  position  of.ers  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  irreparable  harm.  I  anticipate 
the  worst. 

Perhaps  t'.nee  examples  will  help  my 
honored  colleagues  understand  Uie  phi- 
losophy and  the  working  of  this  man's 
mind.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
recent  criticisms  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  its  decisions,  of  its  tendency  to  enter 
the  field,  of  legislation,  and  of  the  mass 
of  decisions  whose  net  effect  is  to  hinder 
the  governm?nts — Federal,  State  and 
political  subdivision — in  their  endeavors 
to  protect  Uieir  sovereignties  and  very 
entities  from  the  Communist  menace. 
Many  people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  es- 
pecially concerned  over  this  last  cate- 
gory of  cases.  Perhaps  the  wellspring  of 
the  trouble  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Steve  Nelson  decLflon  placing  the  doc- 
trine of  preemption  In  the  subversive 
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field,  prohibiting  to  the  States  their 
bounden  duty  of  self-protection  against 
an  ideology  now  sweeping  the  world. 

The  Sweezy  case  is  in  this  category — 
found  cited  as  100  N.  H.  103  and  354  U.  S. 
234.    The  case  was  similar  to  the  earlier 
Watkins   case   involvmg    the   right   and 
extent  of  the  legislature  to  investigate 
generally   and  communism   specifically. 
In  the  Sweezy  case  it  was  the  right  of  the 
State    legislature    which    was    involved. 
The   Legislature    of    the   State    of    New 
Hamp.shire  had,  by  statute,  nominated 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  to  act 
as  a   one-man  investigating  committee 
generally    to   search   out    the    extent    of 
communism  in  the  State.    Sweezy,  a  pro- 
fessor, was  one  of  those  men  who,  al- 
though  testifying  under  oath   that   he 
was  not  a  Communist,  seemed  to  agree 
politically     and     philosophically     with 
everything  the  Communists  did.    He  de- 
clined to  answer  certain  of  the  questions 
propounded  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  and 
violated  his  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment.    This,  of  course,  acts  to  throw 
the  State's  right  of  self-preservation  in 
jeopardy,  as  it  would  inhibit  Its  right  to 
investigate.    His  conviction  of  contempt 
was  upheld  by  the  State  supreme  court 
but  reversed  by  a  split  decision  of  the 
United   States   Supreme   Court    on   the 
grounds  that  his  rights  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
had  been  violated.    In  passing,  the  Su- 
preme Court  remarked  that  It  did  not 
believe   that   the   State   legislature   In- 
tended that  the  type  of  questions  put  to 
Sweezy  should  be  answered. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  by  law  aproved  July  11,  1957, 
chap.  34,  Interpreted  its  legislative  Intent 
to  the  effect  that  it  did  want  such  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  and  answered.  This, 
of  course,  Is  a  classic  example  of  a  State 
legislature  trying  to  protect  Itself  de- 
spite the  obstruction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Gordon  Tiffany  opposed  thLs  dec- 
laration of  legislative  Intent,  as  shown 
by  the  House  Journal  of  July  10,  1957. 
He  fought  its  passage  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  signing  the 
minority  report,  and  on  the  roll  call 
voted  against  it. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Tiffany  represented  a 
client  by  the  name  of  Gordon  Kahn,  a 
recalcitrant  witness  who  was  ti-ylng  to 
avoid  testifying  before  the  State's  at- 
torney general  in  the  latter's  subversive 
investigation.  Mr.  Kahn  was  a  suspected 
subver-sive  resisting  with  all  legal  leger- 
demain the  attempts  of  the  State  legis- 
lature to  control  communism.  Mr.  Tif- 
fany brought  suit  against  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  for  declaratory 
judgment  and  Injunctive  relief,  seeking 
a  declaration  that  the  State's  joint  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  investication  of 
subversive  activities,  the  State's  act  re- 
lating to  investigation  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities, and  the  act  relating  to  subversive 
activities  had  been  superseded  and  were 
of  no  effect  under  the  preemption  doc- 
trine of  the  Nelson  case.  The  holding  of 
the  State  court  is  not  important  to  this 
decision.  That  court  said  in  effect  that 
the  doctrine  of  preemption  in  the  Nelson 
case  did  not  preclude  the  Legislature  of 


New  Hampshiie  from  conducting  inves- 
tigations within  the  State  as  distinct 
from  providing  for  the  prosecution  of 
crimes  This  is  a  decision.  I  might  add. 
with  which  I  eminently  agree.  The  out- 
come of  this  case  was  that  the  attorney 
general  of  New  Hampshii-e  proceeded 
with  his  investigation  of  Gordon  Kahn. 
And,  as  can  be  expected  in  such  circum- 
stances. Kahn  took  the  fifth  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  with 
Mr.  Tiffany's  right  to  represent  a  client 
with  or  without  a  fee.  I  do  not  argue 
with  his  right  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit  as 
a  State  legislator.  I  even  do  not  argue 
with  the  right  of  his  client  to  take  the 
fifth  amendment,  though  a  wisp  of  sus- 
picion of  his  motives  arises  by  the  man- 
ner of  his  taking  it.  What  I  do  argue 
with  is  the  pattern  of  thought  of  this 
nominee,  as  shown  by  these  legislative 
and  legal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  took  some  trouble  to 
investigate  some  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  close 
associates.  In  this  regard  the  name  of 
his  law  partner.  Mr.  Joseph  Kovner, 
was  processed  through  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  word  had 
come  to  the  full  committee  concerning 
this  man's  background.  The  files  show 
that  Mr.  Kovner  is  cited  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee.  International 
Juridical  Association,  which  was  in  turn 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Mr, 
Kovners  name  appears  on  a  folder  en- 
titled "What  Is  the  IJA,"  and  on  a  let- 
terhead of  the  International  Juridical 
Association  under  date  of  May  18,  1942. 

The  flies  show  that  Mr,  Kovner  was 
an  assistant  counsel  to  the  CIO  in  1939, 
at  which  time  It  was  said  to  be  thor- 
oughly Communist  Infiltrated, 

The  files  show  that  Mr.  Kovner  was 
editor  of  the  International  Juridical  As- 
sociation Monthly  Bulletin,  of  which  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  declared,  at  page  13,  that  It  re- 
vealed "consistent  support  of  Commu- 
nist cau.ses  during  Its  entire  career." 

The  files  show  that  Mr.  Kovner  was 
the  attorney  for  Gus  Hall,  Ohio  Com- 
mimlst  Party  leader,  charged  with  a 
dynamiting  In  Warren,  Ohio.  In  1937.  and 
that  he  was  recommended  at  one  time 
by  the  late  Carol  Weiss  King. 

The  files  show  that  the  Dally  Worker 
has  taken  notice  of  Mr.  Kovner's  activ- 
ities. On  March  3,  1943,  It  carried  an 
article  stating  that  Joseph  Kovner. 
prominent  attorney,  would  discuss  the 
Supreme  Court.  "Nine  Old  Men,"  in 
Brooklyn,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bedford  Brotherhood. 

The  files  also  show  that  the  Daily 

Worker  on  June  15.  1937,  carried  an 
article  stating  that  Joseph  Kovner,  as- 
sistant general  counsel  of  the  CIO,  was 
In  Warren,  Ohio,  to  attend  a  hearing  in 
connection  with  charges  by  Warren  Steel 
Co.  against  strikers  of  the  company. 

I  hasten.  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I 
have  no  information  that  either  Mr. 
Tiffany  or  Mr.  Kovner  is  a  Commtmist  or 
a  Communist  sympathizer.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  information  at  my  disposal 
Indicates  they  are  not.  Mr.  Tiffany's 
own  actions,  however,  and  those  of  his 
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close  associates  indicate  a  philosophy  of 
thought  which  should  disqualify  him  for 
this  very  important  Government  posi- 
tion. A  Judge  sittinp  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  voluntarily  disqualify  him- 
self, and  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  subject 
to  an  affidavit  of  prejudice.  The  Senate, 
by  its  right  of  confirmation,  has  the  duty 
Individually  or  collectively  to  proffer  its 
bases  of  prejudice.  I  quarrel  with  no 
man  for  his  beliefs  provided  they  are 
sincere.  When  such  beliefs  are  contrary 
to  the  qualifications  required  by  an  ap- 
pointive position.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
quarrel.  It  is  my  firm  and  honest  belief 
that  Mr.  Tiffany  lacks  the  judicial  tem- 
perament, lie  lacks  the  knowledge,  he 
lacks  the  necessary  objectivity,  and  he 
lacks  the  training  and  background. 

The  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission 
Is  the  contact  point  where  information 
will  be  received  and  passed  on  with  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commi.ssion.  Mr. 
Tiffany,  the  nominee,  now  serving  the 
Commission  as  a  $50  per  day  consultant, 
has  already  indicated  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  organizations  to  which  he  will 
lend  an  attentive  ear.  The  local  press 
reported  that  he  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on 
Sunday.  April  27.  1958,  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 
Reports  were  going  to  be  submitted  on 
"voting  curbs"  in  eight  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Tiffany  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  meeting  because 
he  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  official  position.  He 
added,  however,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  delegation  in  his  office  the 
following  Monday  morning  and  receive 
their  report. 

One  fact  the  press  did  not  report  about 
this  meeting  was  that  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden  were  introduced  as  the  "cooidi- 
nators  of  the  conference."  Nothing  in 
the  programs  or  publicity  indicates  that 
the  Bradens  were  connected  with  this 
conference.  Carl  and  Anne  Braden, 
husband  and  wife,  were  active  Commu- 
nist Party  members  and  organizers  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky against  Braden,  Carl  was  indicted, 
along  with  five  others,  for  criminal  sedi- 
tion and  on  his  trial  was  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  15  years.  The  appel- 
late court  of  Kentucky  held  that  the  case 
was  governed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Nelson  case 
and  ordered  Braden  released.  Cases 
against  the  other  five  were  dismissed. 
This  was  the  decision  that  denied  to  the 
States  the  right  to  try  cases  involving 
sedition  and  subversion. 

The  Bradens  purchased  a  house  In  a 
white  neighborhood  of  Louisville.  Two 
days  later  they  transferred  it  to  a  Negro 
family  named  Wade.  The  Wades  sought 
police  protection,  claiming  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble.  The  chief  of  police 
said  nothing  had  been  brought  to  his  at- 
tention to  indicate  any  trouble.  A  white 
man  named  Brown  volunteered  to  guard 
the  house.  There  is  every  indication 
that  Brown  was  a  Communist.  The  house 
was  blown  up  by  dynamite  and  under- 
neath it  was  found  a  portable-type  radio 
that  belonged  to  Brown.  The  jury,  by 
its  verdict,  found  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  engineered  by  the  Cacimuni:,ts. 


Now,  Carl  Braden  and  his  wife  are 
employed  by  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  F\ind  as  field  secretaries. 

If  the  president  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  personally  de- 
livered the  report  to  Mr.  Tiffany,  then 
he  received  it  from  Aubrey  Williams, 
who  had  long  t)een  prominent  in  the 
operation  of  Communist  apparatus  in 
the  South. 

In  his  keynote  address  at  the  Sunday 
meeting.  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  one 
of  the  goals  of  his  group  was  to  destroy 
the  present  ortjanizations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  South.    He  said : 

We  must  aim  nt  political  reform  In  the 
Souch  and  force  the  liberal  Southerners  In 
the  Senate  to  cease  their  playing  fcjotsle 
with  the  ByrUs  and  the  Tulmadges  and  the 
Easllands. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tiffany 
as  staff  director  of  the  convention. 

By  the  way,  this  organization  upon 
which  Mr.  Tiffany  said  he  would  rely  is 
headed  by  a  man  named  James  Dom- 
browski.  who  at  one  time  headed  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Human  Welfare, 
which  was  nothing  but  the  Communist 
Party.  Leading  Communists  iiave  testi- 
fied that  it  was  a  transmission  belt  to 
bring  communism  into  the  South. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Tiffany  is  a  Communist.  I  believe 
that  communism  is  far  from  any 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  However,  by  his 
actions  in  inviting  a  Communist-front 
organization  to  give  him  a  report  on 
Monday  and  his  statement  that  he  could 
not  attend  their  meeting  becau.se  his 
nomination  had  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
thoroughly  disqualified  for  the  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  understand  any 
nominee's  anxiety  to  expedite  his  con- 
firmation. I  can  also  understand  the 
nervousness  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  over  his  own  lack  of 
progress. 

I  take  l.s.sue  with  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hannah,  when  he  attempts  to  lay  the 
blame  for  delay  on  the  doorstep  of  my 
committee.  I  also  take  i.ssue  with  him 
when  he  uses  the  .system  of  press  releases 
and  statements  to  embarra.ss  the  com- 
mittee. Without  other  elements  present 
I  would  object  to  this  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  decorum  and  good  taste  for  a 
man  in  his  position  should  be  the  last  to 
use  techniques  alien  to  fair  play.  I 
specifically  object  to  It  when  factually 
he  is  wrong  and  if  he  did  not  know  so.  he 
should  have.     Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

At>out  April  26,  1958,  a  Saturday,  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  article  by 
Dr.  John  Hannah  criticizing  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tiffany,  to  be  Staff  Director  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  This  is  the  usual 
attempt  to  discredit  and  pressure  which 
the  South  expects  from  the  Commissions 
activities.  I  am  sorry,  but  not  surprised, 
it  transpired  in  the  incipiency  of  the 
Commission. 

I  hope  Dr.  Ha/inah  will  study  the 
record  and  have  the  courtesy  to  admit 
such  criticism  was  most  unfair  and  un- 
justified. The  point  is  that  it  shows  that 
no  faith  can  be  put  in  any  report  of  this 
Commission,  and  that  its  Chairman  is 
also  biased  against  the  southern  people. 


Neither  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tiffany 
nor  tho.se  of  the  Commissioners  have 
ever  been  held  up  by  this  Chamber  or 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
For  unjustified  delays,  if  there  are  any, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  are  such. 
Dr.  Hannah  must  look  elsewhere. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957— Public 
Law  85-315 — received  its  last  legislative 
action  Aurust  29.  1957.  The  President 
wlio  sponsored  legislation  similar  to  thl«, 
approved  th^  Act  September  9,  1957, 
near  thf'  deadline  of  a  pocket  veto. 

On  November  7.  1957.  the  President 
announced  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Commi.s.slon,  and  since  we  are  study- 
ing the  record,  these  dates  should  be 
transferred  into  days.  This  action  then 
was  69  days  after  the  legislative  action, 
and  59  days  after  the  approval  of  the 
act  by  the  President. 

On  December  2.  1957,  Mr.  Reed  re- 
si';ned  as  Chairman  and  on  December  23. 

1957,  some  22  days  later,  Mr.  Carlton 
was  appointed  for  Mr.  Reed.  Then,  on 
January  4,  1958.  Mr.  Storey  was  ap- 
pointed vice  chaii-man.  That  action 
was  12  days  after  tiie  refilling  of  Mr. 
Reed's  appointment. 

On  January  13,  1958.  the  President 
submitted  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Senate,  which  was  6  days 
after  the  Senate  convened.  In  the 
meantime,  no  staff  director  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  an  interim  appoint- 
ment, nor  was  any  nominee  submitted 
to  the  Senate  until  February  18,  1958, 
when  Mr.  Tiffany's  name  was  received 
by  the  committee.  Thus,  the  President 
had  the  act  in  hand  August  29-30,  1957, 
and  submits  Mr.  Tiffany's  name  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1958— a  lapse  of  time  of  173 
days. 

Another  Interesting  lap.se  of  time  is 
that  between  the  first  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  on  November  7,  1957, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion January  3.  1958.  This  passage  of 
time  amounts  to  58  days.  Mr.  Hannah 
was  chairman  of  the  Commission  a  good 
part  of  this  time  and  a  member  all  of  it. 

Now,  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee statistics.  Tlie  names  of  the 
Commissioners  were  received  January 
13,  1958.  Hearings  were  held  before  the 
full  committee  on  February  24,  1958. 
The  committee  approved  the  nominees 
on  March  3.  1958.  They  were  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  same  day  and  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  March  4,  1958.  The  total 
elapsed  time  of  the  committee  and  Sen- 
ate on  these  nominees  was  50  days, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  time 
the  President  took — 172  days — and  the 
time  required  for  the  Commissioners  to 
hold    their  first    meeting — 58   days. 

As  for  Mr.  Tiffany,  his  name  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  February  20, 

1958.  It  was  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  on  March 
25,  1958.  The  subcommittee  held  public 
hearings  on  April  2,  1958.  and  the  full 
committee  vot«d  it  to  the  Senate  on 
May  5.  1958.  and  it  was  reported  on  May 
8,  1958.  The  total  lapse  of  time  here  was 
77  days,  which  included  14  days  of  the 
Easter  recess.  The  committee's  time 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  aver- 
arre  time  of  processing  nomination.^  and 
time  taken  by  other  agencies  involved. 


Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  have  given 
these  facts  is  to  show  that  we  cannot 
expect  a  square  deal  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  who  started  sliooting 
at  the  southern  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  trying  to  raise 
prejudice  and  to  pressure  us,  without 
giving  us  adequate  time  to  investigate 
the  background  of  this  nominee.  The 
facts  show  the  bias  and  the  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  Chairman  toward  the 
southern  people.  I  hope  the  public  will 
treat  the  Commission  with  more  for- 
bearance in  a.sse6sing  its  action  than  its 
Chairman  .seems  inclined  to  treat  others. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  rea.sons  I  shall 
vote  against  the  confumation  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yielc? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mii.sissippi 
for  bringing  the  facts  about  the  nominee 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ren- 
dered our  country  a  great  service  in  pro- 
viding the  information  he  has  obtained 
through  the  Inte.iial  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  suie  the  information  will 
be  very  valuable  to  all  Senators  when 
they  cast  their  votes  on  tliis  particular 
nomination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Tlie 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  nomination 
of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany,  of  New- 
Hampshire,  as  sti-ff  director  of  the  re- 
cently formed  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Aside  from  my  f^  rave  misgivings  about 
the  function  of  tlie  Commission  itself, 
I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Tiffany  is  the  man 
for  the  job. 

Some  of  us  who  opposed  pa.ssage  of 
H.  R.  6127  last  year  see  in  the  Commis- 
sion created  by  i;  the  same  cancerous 
seeds  of  tyranny  which  were  Incident  to 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Massachu- 
setts witch  hunts,  and  all  of  those  other 
manifestations  of  mass  hysteria  which 
blot  the  pages  of  i  ecorded  history. 

Many  of  us  fear  the  worst  but,  for  our 
country's  sake,  pray  for  the  best. 

We  share  now  a  common  hope  with  its 
sponsors  that  by  some  miracle  or  other 
the  work  of  this  Commi.ssion  somehow 
Will  be  constructive  and  productive  of 
good  for  the  Ameiican  people. 

But.  if  the  nominee  for  Commission 
staff  director  is  any  indication  of  what 
Is  to  come  then  we  had  best  prepare 
for  the  worst. 

The  position  of  staff  director  Is  a  cru- 
cial one,  and  how  its  duties  are  carried 
out  will  determine  whether  the  Commis- 
.sion  becomes  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
and  oppres.sion  or  whether  it  is  conducted 
as  its  more  thoughtful  adliercnts  desire 
it  to  t2. 

It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  the 
shape  and  directon  of  part-time  com- 
mLssicns  are  cften  determined  in 
large  part  by  their  full-time  staff  per- 
sonnel, who  prepare  the  agendas,  estab- 
lish the  proccduies,  ask  the  questiorLs, 
and  ultimately  prepare  the  reports 
wliich,   generally,   are   accepted   by   the 


change  of  only  a  word  or  two  or  the 
striking  or  addition  of  a  few  sentences 
or  words. 

Therefore,  In  the  selection  of  a  staff 
director  for  an  instrumentality  of  such 
board  and  arbitrary  power,  would  it  not 
be  more  prudent  to  select  a  man  who  is 
temperate  and  independent  in  his  views, 
rather  than  one  of  extreme  persuasion 
on  the  controversial  social  questions 
uix)n  which  the  Commission  will  report? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remove  such 
a  Commission  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
vagaries  of  intense  partisanship  and 
party  politics? 

Would  It  not  be  able  to  function  more 
objectively  if  it  were  not  subject  to  ma- 
nipulation by  the  party  in  power  or  to 
day-to-day  direction  by  friends  in  posi- 
tions of  great  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration? 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  able  and 
respected  Presidential  Press  Secretary, 
James  Hagerty,  made  a  great  point  of 
emphasizing  publicly  that  Sherman 
Adams,  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
was  not  pushing  this  appointment. 

But,  regardless  of  that  assuiance,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  erase  from  my  mind 
the  purely  political  nature  of  the  selec- 
tion. This  is  particularly  so  in  view  of 
the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Tiffany  served 
for  several  years  as  special  counsel  and 
then  as  attorney  general  under  Mr. 
Adams  while  the  latter  was  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire. 

That,  of  course,  is  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Tiffany,  but  it  does  indicate  the  politi- 
cal nature  of  his  appointment.  And  it 
is  a  harbinger  of  the  political  results 
which  are  bound  to  follow. 

Mr.  Tiffany  may  very  well  be  a  fine 
man  and  possess  many  outstanding 
qualifications  as  a  lawj'cr  and  as  a  leader 
who,  according  to  the  press,  "doesn't 
hesitate  to  hold  unpopular  views"  and 
to  take  a  controversial  stand  if  he  be- 
lieves that  to  be  right.  That  is  an  ad- 
mirable trait — one  to  be  encouraged,  not 
condemned. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  position  of 
staff  director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission calls  for  a  man  who  does  not 
have  the  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the 
middle  of  controversy  or  who  has  the 
known  faculty  of  generating  It.  Instead, 
that  man  should  be  one  of  reasonable 
persuasion  who  is  able  to  heal  old  sores, 
resolve  conflicts,  and  produce  positive 
results. 

The  misgiviners  which  many  of  us  have 
about  Mr.  Tiffany  on  this  score  are 
shared  by  one  of  the  prominent  news- 
papers of  his  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

That  newspaper  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  April  11,  1958,  entitled  "Tif- 
fany Is  Dead  Wrong,"  stated  that'  Mr. 
Tiffany's  "thinking  on  civil  rights  leaves 
much  to  be  desired." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  that  editorial  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ttffk'ni  Is  Dead  Wrono 

Dsspite  the  fact  that  both  New  Hampshire 
Senators  are  supporting  Gordon  M.  Tiffany 
lor  tlie  post  ol  staC  directur  oX  the  new  Civil 


Rights  Commission,  it  Ie  apparent  to  this 
newspaper  that  the  latter's  thinking  on  civU 
rights  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

One  would  think,  alter  the  Little  Rock 
debacle,  that  the  folly  of  sending  Federal 
troops  into  a  sovereign  State  to  force  integra- 
tion has  been  cle.arly  established.  And  sev- 
eral ouutanding  legal  authorities  have 
pointed  out  the  illegality  of  the  Presidents 
action  so  vividly  that  proponents  of  Federal 
Intervention  will  not  even  debate  the  issue 
anymore. 

But  along  comes  Tiffany  to  announce  that 
he  still  believes  the  use  of  iforce  is  permissible. 
During  hearii-.gs  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
commiltee  on  his  nomination.  Tiflany  said 
he  would  not  oppose  the  use  of  Federal  troops 
to  enforce  school  integration,  "when  neces- 
sar>-  and  as  a  last  resort." 

Apparently,  the  legality  or  Illegality  of  the 
■use  of  Federal  troops  is  an  Issue  that  concerns 
Tiffany  not  at  all. 

New  Hampshire  would  like  to  be  proud  of 
Tiffany's  service  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Let  us  hope  he  changes  hia  thinking 
on  this  Issue  between  now  and  Senate  rati- 
flcation  of  his  appointment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  without  hesi- 
tation that  I  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  disturbed  greatly  over  testimony  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
regarding  this  appointment. 

Upon  questioning  by  that  able  and  in- 
cisive former  jurist,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  Mr. 
Tiffany  made  it  known  that  he  feels  that 
it  is  proper  for  armed  troops  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  sent  into  a  State 
to  enforce  court  orders  for  school  inte- 
gration as  a  last  resort  even  though 
responsible  authorities  in  the  State  had 
not  requested  them. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  one  who  looks  to  force  as 
the  ultimate  solution  to  grave  and  vexing 
problems  can  contribute  constructively 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems? 

I  think  not. 

Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  deliver  the 
potentially  abusive  powers  of  this  Com- 
mission into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  re- 
jects— firmly,  openly,  and  without  reser- 
vation— to  u.se  of  brute  force  and  the 
unsheathed  bayonet  against  our  own 
people  to  enforce  upon  them  a  social 
order  completely  alien  to  their  nature, 
beliefs,  and  customs? 

I  am  confident  that  it  would. 

When  that  very  question  was  before 
the  Senate  in  August  1957,  the  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  0,  adopted  the  position  and 
the  policy — yes,  and  the  law — that  bayo- 
nets, troops,  and  force  would  not  be  used 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Recent  news  reports  of  the  prelimi- 
nary organization  of  the  Commission 
staff  reflect  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Tiffany,  acting  under  temporary 
appointment  as  a  consultant,  envisioned 
the  organization  of  the  Commission 
largely  as  an  investigative  group  hear- 
ing complaints,  real  and  fancied,  and 
scurrying  hither  and  yon  meddling  in 
this  or  that  local  controversy.  His  idea 
was  for  the  Commission  staff  to  be  di- 
vided into  four  sections  as  follows: 

Reports  and  analysis:  The  front  of- 
fice public  contact  of  about  a  dozen 
employees  who  would  receive  and  an- 
swer all  communications,  including  com- 
plaints, and  channel  them  to  the  experts. 
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Survey:  The  field  men,  who  would 
Investigate  complaints  and  other  mat- 
ters with  which  the  Commission  may 
deal,  organized  Into  five  3-man  teams 
with  a  lawyer  and  two  investigators  each. 

Legal:  A  dozen  or  so  lawyers,  includ- 
ing six  who  would  be  assistants  to  each 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  check  com- 
plaints to  determine  whether  voting 
laws  had  been  violated  and  make  studies 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  laws  and  de- 
velopments regarding  deprivation  of 
rights. 

Secretariat:  A  liaison  group  of  two  or 
three  persons  maintaining  contact  be- 
tween the  Commission  staff,  citizens  ad- 
visory groups,  and  special  consultants. 

That  was  the  extent  of  the  recommen- 
dations which  Mr.  Tiffany  had  drawn  up 
before  the  initial  organizational  meeting 
of  the  Commission.  One  may  deduce 
from  these  recommendations  that  Staff 
Director-Nominee  Tiffany  looks  upon 
the  function  of  the  Commission  as  purely 
investigative  in  nature. 

It  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  encour- 
aging to  note  that  Mr.  Tiffany's  view  was 
not  altogether  shared  by  Chairman  John 
A.  Hannah.  Mr.  Hannah  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  greatest  contribution  the 
Commission  could  make  during  its  18- 
month  existence  would  not  be  in  making 
Investigations  and  recommendations, 
but,  rather,  in  helping  to  create  a  cli- 
mate in  which  local  groups  can  discuss 
and  try  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Chairman  Hannah  suggested  another 
and  fifth  section  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed staff,  to  be  called  the  Planning  and 
Research  Section.  As  he  envisioned  it. 
it  would  be  composed  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
persons  of  recognized  interest  in  civil- 
rights  problems,  who  would  study  areas 
In  which  the  Commission  "could  make  a 
contribution  and  get  people  around  the 
country  interested  in  helping." 

Certainly,  the  peace,  good  order,  safety, 
security,  and  progress  of  the  Nation  will 
not  be  served  by  further  disharmony  and 
discord. 

And  it  is  assuredly  true  that  If  the 
destiny  of  this  all-powerful  Commission 
is  turned  over  to  a  director  who  is  con- 
troversy prone,  the  American  people  and 
Nation  will  suffer  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences and  divisive  forces  which  are 
sure  to  result  from  such  a  combination. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  reconcile  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  a  stafT  director  for  the 
Commission  with  his  recent  utterances 
"that  reason,  education  and  tolerance 
of  divergent  viewpoints  would  do  more 
to  solve  racial  and  civil-rights  problems 
than  any  new  laws." 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
March  27,  at  a  press  conference  last 
month  expressed  great  hope  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will  be  influen- 
tial in  promoting  greater  understanding 
of  these  domestic  social  problems  as  well 
as  in  coping  with  accompanying  legal 
difficulties. 

Yet,  almost  simultaneously  with  these 
fine  words,  he  appointed  as  Commission 
Staff  Director  a  man  who  openly  en- 
dorses force,  rather  than  persuasion,  as 
the  means  of  accomplishing  social  re- 
form. 

That,  Mr.  President.  Is  beyond  my 
understanding. 


In  this  Instance,  the  harsh  philosophy 
of  the  man  named  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sion staff  and  the  purely  political  nature 
of  his  appointment  do  not  In  any  way 
match  the  temperate  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the 
extreme  powers  of  this  Commission  if  It 
were  delivered  into  intemperate  hands. 

I  believe  that  reasonable  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  both  those  who  op- 
posed creation  of  the  Commission  and 
those  who  worked  for  its  creation,  can 
agree  on  that  point. 

Just  as  a  nuclear  weapon  explodes 
when  a  critical  mass  Is  reached,  so  will 
this  Commission  explode  If  its  appointive 
staff  personnel  approach  their  task  with 
the  idea  of  running  roughshod  over  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  dabbling  In 
matters  which  are  of  purely  local  con- 
cern. 

It  Is  here,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should 
like  to  recall  briefly  the  potentialities 
which  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  holds 
for  gross  abuse  of  the  American  people 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed,  In  every 
section  of  the  Nation,  if  the  powers  it 
possesses  should  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  Com- 
mission has  been  vested  by  Congress 
with  almost  limltles.s  inquisitorial  powers 
to  inquire  Into  the  heart  and  detail  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
the  whole  United  States  of  America. 

It  does  not  bestow  a  single  additional 
right  on  the  people;  but  It  is  empowered 
to  jeopardize  and  encroach  upon— and 
actually  take  away — existing  rights. 

FYom  the  organizational  structure 
already  revealed,  we  can  expect  roving 
task  forces  of  Commission  lawyers  and 
Investigators  to  Inquire  into  whatever 
the  Commission  staff  may  deem  evil, 
and  to  foist  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  on  the  people,  through  threats  of 
the  application  of  Federal  judicial  or 
military  force. 

From  what  we  have  seen  thus  far.  If 
the  staff  personnel  have  their  way,  we 
can  expect  the  Commission  to  sit  as 
both  judge  and  jury  on  Amcricaui 
citizens. 

We  can  expect  to  see  wrapped  up  In 
this  body  all  the  conniving  tricks  and 
arbitrary  devices  incident  to  operation 
of  any  governmental  agency  in  an 
atmosphere  of  secrecy. 

We  can  expect  to  see  all  of  the  safe- 
guards of  AnKlo-.Saxon  jurisprudence 
swept  aside,  with  the  person  who  is  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing  bearing  the  burden 
of  proving  his  innocence,  rather  than 
enjoying  the  time-honored  presumption 
of  innocence  until  proved  guilty. 

We  can  expect  individuals,  firms,  or- 
ganizations, and  entire  towns,  cities,  and 
States  to  be  slandered  and  libeled,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to 
reply. 

We  can  expect  to  .«;ee  decisions  of  our 
State  supreme  courts  and  our  State  judi- 
cial systems  brought  under  the  purview 
and  critici.sm  of  this  executive-appointed 
Federal  study  group. 

We  can  expect  to  .-^ee  this  Commi.-^sion 
attempt  to  arrogat  ?  unto  itself,  under  the 
guise  of  Investigating  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws,"  all  of  the  dread  powers 


Incident  to  the  old  and  universally  feared 
PFPC  proposals. 

We  can  expect  this  Commission  to  go 
to  many  extremes,  unless  the  Senate, 
which  must  share  the  responsibility 
for  creating  it.  maintaiiis  a  checkreln  on 
the  caliber  of  per.sonnel  named  by  the 
Chief  Executive  to  its  staff. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  Commission, 
through  its  Investigative  powers,  could 
deprive  a  man  of  his  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights  of  freedom  of  speeth, 
security  of  papers  and  personal  effects, 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  protection  from  unfounded 
warrants,  freedom  from  double  Jeopardy, 
freedom  from  .self-incrimination,  free- 
dom from  deprivation  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  a 
.speedy  public  trial  by  a  fair  and  impartial 
jury,  the  right  to  be  tried  in  the  district 
of  the  alleged  offense,  the  right  to  know 
the  charges  made  against  him,  the  right 
to  seek  damages  in  court,  the  right  to 
confront  his  accusers,  the  full  protection 
of  the  common  law,  and  other  unspeci- 
fied, but  nevertheless  inalienable,  rights, 
such  as  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  a  free  man  living  in  a  free 
country. 

It  is  with  complete  candor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  admit  there  are  few  men  I 
would  trust  to  preside  over  these  rights. 

Gordon  Maclean  Tiffany,  I  regret  to 
say.  Mr.  President.  Is  not  one  of  those; 
and  I  must,  therefore,  register  as  vig- 
orous a  protest  as  I  know  how  in  oppxxsi- 
tion  to  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  had  any  faith  that  the  operations 
of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission 
could  contribute  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  true  civil  rights  or  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  racial  problems.  The  Rec- 
ord, of  course,  discloses  that  I  vigorously 
opposed  the  enactment  of  the  bill  which 
created  that  Commission. 

In  the  course  of  that  debate,  I  did 
state  that  if  the  Commission  were  cre- 
ated, the  position  of  .Staff  Director  of  the 
Commission  would  be  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  statement  grew  out  of 
the  conviction  that  if  any  considerable 
number  of  people  In  the  area  at  which 
the  Commission  was  aimed — the  South- 
ern States — were  to  conclude  that  the 
Commission  was  biased  and  was  appear- 
ing as  a  prosecutor  aeainst  the  South, 
the  creation  of  the  Commission  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  of- 
fice of  Staff  Director,  I  suggested  that  If 
the  Commission  were  created,  the  man 
filling  this  F>ost  should  receive  comi^en- 
sation  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid 
Senators  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
provides  a  salary  of  522.500  a  year  for 
this  position,  the  same  salary  as  that 
paid  Senators. 

I  made  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  hope  that  the  President 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  outstanding  man.  known  throughout 
the  country,  who  would  inspire  confi- 
dence in  his  objectivity  and  ability.  I 
stated  that  unless  this  were  done,  there 
was  little  hope  that  the  Commission 
could  accomplish  any  good  whatever. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted     with     the     nominee,     Mr. 


Gordon  Tiffany.  The  hearings  before 
the  committee  on  Mr.  Tiffany  were 
somewhat  sketchy.  I  have  been  forced 
to  form  my  views  on  information  about 
Mr.  Tiffany  that  has  come  to  me  from 
other  .sources.  I  cannot  state  with  as- 
surance who  Is  responsible  for  bringing 
him  into  the  picture.  With  all  defer- 
ence. I  must  .say  that  in  my  opinion  Mr. 
Tiffany  In  the  first  Instance  Is  not  a 
man  of  sufficient  stature  to  Inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  the  workings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  staff  director  Is  the  leading 
figure  in  the  work  of  commissions  of 
this  nature.  His  views  and  activities 
will  have  more  effect  up>on  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  its  final  recom- 
mendations than  will  any  other  Indi- 
vidual, including  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Tlie  Staff  Director  Is  responsible  for 
the  preliminary  investigations  and  will 
select  the  matters  on  which  the  members 
of  the  Commission  will  hold  hearings. 
The  agenda  that  he  will  prepare  will  de- 
fine the  work  of  the  Commission  and  its 
members  will  hear  those  witnesses  he 
has  summoned  or  selected.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  he  will  select  cases  and 
witnesses  as  well  as  personnel  that  con- 
form to  his  views. 

From  what  I  know  about  him,  I  can- 
not feel  that  either  as  to  stature  or  as  to 
objectivity  does  Mr.  Tiffany  measure  up 
to  the  high  standards  I  had  hoped  would 
be  applied  In  selecting  the  man  to  fill 
this  most  important  post. 

Few  people  would  deny  that  IhLs  whole 
question  or  i.ssue  of  civil  rights  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  political  im- 
plications. •'Civil  rights"  is  a  very 
catchy  expression.  All  of  the  American 
people  are  in  favor  of  better  and  bigger 
civil  rights  for  all.  But  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  mu.st  be 
a  line  of  demarcation  where  the  rights 
of  one  citizen  or  one  class  of  citizens 
ends  and  where  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens begin.  I  am  frank  to  .say  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  varies  somewhat  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  as 
between  different  States. 

This  is  particularly  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  touchy  field  of  relations  be- 
tween the  races. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  relations 
between  the  races  which  partake  of  a 
particular  nature.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  social  order  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  cannot  be  changed  by 
the  operations  of  any  commission.  Some 
things  are  heyond  solution  by  law,  in 
cases  where  the  people  of  one  section 
undertake  to  make  people  of  another 
section  conform  to  their  views  as  to  a 
desirable  social  system. 

Where  there  is  any  element  of  the  so- 
cial system  involved,  it  is  Impossible  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  adjust  social  rela- 
tions. The  Court  cannot  do  it  in  t'>e 
social  field  even  if  it  issues  ukase  after 
ukase  and  piles  edict  upon  edict. 

The  social  relations  of  the  South  can- 
not be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  all  of 
the  paratroopers  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Even  if  you  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  paratroopers  by  10  and  have  a 
trooper  to  place  a  bayonet  at  the  back 
of    every    citizen,    you    cannot    change 


strictly  social  relations  of  the  people. 
Social  systems  and  social  orders  are  cre- 
ated only  by  mutual  understanding,  by 
good  will,  and  by  evolution.  It  may  take 
a  long  time  ftff  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment to  become  apparent  to  all  of  our 
people,  but  it  will  become  clear  despite 
Court  decrees  and  the  u.se  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  People  simply  will  not  conform 
to  a  social  order  that  Is  repugnant  to 
them. 

No  social  order  can  exist  that  is  not  the 
product  of  mutual  understanding,  con- 
fidence, and  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  from  which 
I  come  the  relations  between  the  races 
have  sadly  deteriorated  in  recent  years. 
This  has  grown  out  of  the  attempt  to 
u.'^e  force  as  a  medium  to  mold  the  people 
of  this  country  into  a  common  pattern. 
The  deterioration  of  these  relations  will 
increa.se  if  this  Commission  should  have 
a  Staff  Director  with  preconceived  opin- 
ions or  who  has  prejudged  the  scope  of 
his  duties  or  the  field  of  operations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  race 
relations  in  the  South  to  the  state  of 
understanding  and  good  will  which  pre- 
vailed only  5  or  6  years  ago.  Relations 
between  the  races  are  already  tense  and 
a  Staff  Director  of  preconceived  notions 
is  certain  to  aggravate  the  situation  and 
longer  postpone  the  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  races  v.hich  should  exist 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  lived  with  this  question  of  race  re- 
lations for  a  long,  long  time.  Indeed, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  had  thrust 
upon  them  a  problem  of  race  relations 
greater  than  any  other  people  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge. 

It  was  thrust  upon  us  at  a  time  when 
we  were  In  the  depths  of  despair  and 
weakness.  It  came  at  the  end  of  the 
most  disastrous  war  ever  fought  on  this 
continent.  The  economy  of  the  South 
was  destroyed  and  her  finest  young 
men — the  seed  corn  of  her  people,  if  you 
please — were  buried  on  a  hundred  bat- 
tlefields. 

After  the  surrender,  the  southern  peo- 
ple in  good  faith  undertook  to  rebuild 
their  civilization  and  to  establish  a  new 
social  order  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
difficulties.  Here  were  two  races,  almost 
equal  in  number.  The  white  people  had 
been  crushed  by  the  war  and  the  Negro 
had  just  been  freed  from  slavery.  But 
we  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
cial order  or  system  adapted  to  condi- 
tions and  which  would  serve  the  needs 
of  both  races  and  enable  both  to  make 
the  maximum  amount  of  progress. 

During  12  years  of  this  period,  the 
South  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
and  for  many  years  the  white  people 
of  that  area  were  disfranchised.  The 
occupation  of  Little  Rock  by  the  para- 
troopers was  not  the  first  experience  of 
the  people  of  the  South  in  this  field. 
However,  It  was  a  great  shock  for  the 
people  of  the  South  had  thought  that 
the  tragic  era  of  reconstruction  had 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  history. 

The  first  reconstruction  legislatures 
assembled  in  the  South  after  the  war 
were  largely  composed  of  Negroes  re- 
cently freed  from  slavery.     It  must  be 


said  that  they  were  directed  by  those 
that  our  r>eople  called  carpetbaggers, 
those  from  other  sections  who  moved  in 
to  feast  like  vultures  on  the  poverty  of 
the  stricken  and  desolated  South.  They 
occupied  the  best  offices  and  dominated 
the  governments.  It  should  be  noted 
that  though  these  people  hated  the 
South,  it  was  the  governments  that  they 
controlled  that  established  the  pattern  of 
separation  of  the  races  in  all  relations 
of  a  social  nature.  They  wrote  into  the 
constitutions  of  several  States  provisions 
for  separate  schools  for  the  races  and 
the  pattern  that  they  established  was  ap- 
proved, ratified,  and  confirmed  again 
and  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  a 
time  when  that  body  was  composed  of 
able  lawyers  and  judges. 

As  the  South  sought  to  pull  itself  up 
by  its  bootstraps,  they  built  their  social 
order  on  a  Constitution  which  approved 
of  separate  schools  for  the  races.  As  we 
moved  forward  against  overwhelming 
odds.  40  million  people  residing  in  the 
Southern  States  built  their  very  lives 
upon  this  concept.  The  most  important 
activity  of  State  and  local  government  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public 
education.  For  more  than  80  years  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  taxed 
themselves  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  than  did  the  people  of  any  other 
section  of  the  Nation  to  build  an  ade- 
quate system  of  education  with  separate 
schools  for  the  two  races  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution. 

Education  absorbed  more  local  fi- 
nances than  all  other  activities  combined. 
So  these  40  million  people  built  their 
fiscal  system  to  finance  their  govern- 
ments upon  this  constitutionally  ap- 
proved system  of  separation  of  the  races. 
Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
undertaken  to  change  the  Constitution 
in  this  field.  They  have  said  that  the 
Constitution,  which  had  been  relied  upon 
by  40  million  people  as  the  basis  for  their 
social  order,  their  educational  system, 
indeed,  for  the  operations  of  their  gov- 
ernments, was  out  of  date.  Without 
submitting  it  to  the  people  and,  indeed, 
without  even  the  justification  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  they  undertook  to  upset 
overnight  the  way  of  life  of  40  million 
people  by  saying  that  the  Constitution, 
although  it  was  unchanged,  meant  some- 
thing el^e. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  do  not 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  any 
more  right  to  change  the  Constitution 
in  this  respect  than  the  Court  has  to 
hand  down  a  decree  abolishing  the  con- 
stitutional guaranties  of  religious  liberty 
or  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

If  we  project  into  this  atmosphere  a 
Staff  Director  of  this  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission who  has  selected  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission  but  who  has  no  famil- 
iarity with  the  state  of  mind,  the  atti- 
tude, the  mores  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  both  white  and  Negro,  it  will  re- 
sult in  even  greater  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  without  any  pergonal 
feelings  In  the  matter,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  disappointed  that  a  stronger  and 
abler  man  than  Mr.  Tiffany  was  not  se- 
lected for  this  important  post.  This  is 
a  place  for  an  outstanding  national  fig- 
ure  of    known    objectivity.     The    only 
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protect  tliat  I  can  voice  a'^alnst  this  ac- 
tion is  to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  SIENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  I  desire  to  express 
regret  that  the  hearings  on  this  nomi- 
nation were  not  moro  extended,  so  that 
there  would  be  more  facts  in  the  reported 
hearings.  To  an  extent,  there  was  some 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  get  into  the 
merits  of  the  matter. 

My  position  is  ba.'sed  on  the  broad 
preposition  which  relates  primarily  to 
the  iJurpope  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Pre?ildcnt,  I  remember  quite  well 
\ant  year  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  no-called  civil  riKhtu  bill  seme 
hivhiy  esteemed  Members  of  thl»  body 
rlf.'.'.ra  their  political  liven,  literally,  by 
vottni!  (ur  the  elimination  of  title  III  of 
the  bll>.  One  of  the  moitt  plcaitant  mrm« 
oriei*  I  have,  or  I  thlnlt  »hnll  ever  hove. 
Of  my  tenure  in  the  8-'natf  In  the  recol- 
lection of  a  c'jnvervation  with  one  of 
tliose  Henatorn  who  talked  to  me  with 
deep  ttthnii  and  emotion  in  hU  heart 
with  reference   to  title   III  a»  it  related 

to  education.  He  said  he  had  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  mature  life  to  support- 
ing education  in  its  various  phases  in 
every  way  he  could,  and  that  he  knew 
to  inclu.le  education  or  public  schools 
in  title  III  of  a  bill  of  that  kind  was  to 
do  harm  rather  than  Rood,  so  whatever 
the  consequences  were  to  him  he  was 
going  to  vole  to  striice  title  III  from  the 
bill.     He  did  so  vote. 

A  great  many  other  Senators  saw  that 
subject  in  the  same  light.  They  voted 
to  delete  title  III  from  the  bill  partly 
because  it  related  to  education. 

Many  other  esteemed  Member.*;,  even 
if  they  did  not  vote  to  strike  out  title 
III.  were  very  unhappy  about  its  impli- 
cations and  the  subject  matter. 

Following  up  that  same  feeling,  every 
Member,  as  I  recall,  voted  to  strike  out 
the  section  which  related  to  the  use  of 
military  force  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  bill.    In  spite  of  that,  within  30  days 

after  we  went  home,  or  left  Washington, 
troops  were  being  di.spatched  to  Little 
Rock,  regardless  of  the  deletion  of  that 
section  and  of  title  III  from  the  bill. 
That  was  another  step. 

This  implementation  Is  another  step 
In  the  wrong  direction.  It  will  cause 
not  only  deterioration  of  the  racial  re- 
lations of  a  great  area  of  the  Nation  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said,  but 
It  will  gradually  destroy  the  public  .school 
system  of  the  same  area.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  not  forget  that.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  encouraged  by 
reports  to  the  contrary. 

These  forces  are  gradually  moving  In 
to  destroy  the  public  school  system  of  a 
great  area  of  this  country.  As  I  say,  the 
Commission  is  another  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  operation  of  the 
law.  I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  pending  nomination  of  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  and  shall  so 

/      vote. 

I  make  my  remarks  with  great  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Tiffany.  I  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Tiffany  which  reflects  on  his 
character,  and  I  found  nothing  in  the 
record  of  hearings  to  reflect  on  his  char- 


acter. But  with  all  deference  to  him. 
there  is  need  for  someone  with  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  problems  with 
which  he  is  going  to  try  to  cope.  A55um- 
ing  his  honesty  and  his  integrity,  some- 
one with  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
problem  is  not  only  needed,  but  de- 
manded, assuming  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  program.  We  need  someone  who 
has  served  in  Wa.shington.  for  instance, 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  someone  who  has 
traveled  throughout  the  country  and 
carried  a  responsibility  to  tiie  Nalioii  as 
a  whole,  We  need  someone  with  the 
broadest  background.  Ihat  is  the  only 
type  of  person.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
who  could  beKln  to  understand,  much 
le»s  pcrfrom,  tlie  duties  of  such  an  im- 
portant offlcc. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr,  Tiffany,  and 
with  the  hope  that  hlit  motive*  urc  rluht 
and  hU  purpoM.**  will  be  Kood,  I  would 
oppoM!  hun  on  that  uroutul  alone. 

Ordinttrlly  Solomon  U  thouuht  of  at 
the  man  who  prayed  for  wisdom,  but  at 
least  In  one  Instance  where  his  main  wlith 

was  recorded  It  was  not  wisdom  he  re- 
quested, but  an  understanding  heart. 
The  Commiiiion  and  its  director  are  go- 
ing to  attempt  to  deal  with  a  problem  so 
great  that  I  know  of  no  place  in  Govern- 
ment where  there  is  so  much  need  for 
an  understanding  heart,  assuming  we 
are  going  to  have  such  a  program  as  this. 
So,  Mr.  President,  however  prepared  the 
nominee  may  be  othcrwi;ie.  he  does  not 
approach  the  duties  of  such  an  office  w  ilh 
an  understanding  heart.  Therefore,  he 
iii  not  the  man  for  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  COTTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  with  respect  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Gordon 
Tiffany  for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  home  State  of  Mr.  Tif- 
fany, and  as  one  who  has  been  very 
proud  to  approve  of  his  nomination, 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fair- 
ness, the  restraint,  the  charity  and  the 
absence  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  felt  that  they  must  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  more 
than  a  moment  or  two,  but  as  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  n.s  one  who 
probably  knows  Mr.  Tiffany  more  nti- 
mately  than  any  other  Member  of  this 

body,  with  the  po.ssible  exception  of  my 
associate  from  New  Hampshire,  I  feel  it 
Is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  word  to 
the  Senate  about  Gordon  TifTany. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  Mr.  Tiffany 
suffers  somewhat  in  this  matter  becau.;e 


of  pporrraphy.  T  can  understand  com- 
pletely the  apprehension  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  some  of  the  States  In 
the  Deep  South.  States  where  there  are 
very  serious  racial  problenxs.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  apprehension  some  Sena- 
tors may  feel  bccau.se  of  the  naming  to 
this  important  nnd  key  pasition  of  a  man 
from  a  New  En.^land  State.  That  Is  per- 
fectly natural. 

However,  I  am  bound  to  remind  my 
friends  from  the  South  that  although 
we  In  New  England  have  had  our  shu*^ 
of  fanatics  and  flre-eater*.  Just  as  the 
South  has  had,  and  Just  as  cver>-  other 
section  of  the  country  ha.s  had,  no  one 
section  has  a  monopoly  on  enthusiantie 
supporters  of  cnu"te8  or  a  monopoly  on 
cru'»ftder«,    f  Imply  bersu«e  o  man  comet 

from  my  section  and  Um  been  reared  In 
the  norlhcar.lern  part  of  the  United 
fjtates  docs  not  nece«sarJly  in«»An  that 
Bcnatorx  from  the  Pouth  need  have  ap- 
prehrnslon  about  his  fairnenn  or  about 
hU  ability  t)  approach  objectively  quei- 
tlons  which  come  before  him. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  votes  of  eer- 

tain  Senators  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  country — of  which  I  was  one — 
my  friends  would  never  have  been  able 
to  remove  title  III  from  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill.  While  I  believe  In  en- 
forcing the  full  political  right*  of  every 
citizen,  I  voted  to  remove  that  title  be- 
cause I  do  not  Intend,  so  long  as  I  remain 
a  Member  of  this  body,  ever  to  cast  a 
vote  which  in  my  opinion  may  tend  to 
inflame  passions  or  make  more  difllcult 
the  problems  of  any  other  section  of  tlie 
country-.  So  when  I  .speak  a  word  at  thia 
time  I  think  I  need  not  a-ssure  my  friends 
from  the  South  that  I  am  speaking  as 
a  friend  of  theirs,  and  as  one  who  la 
aware  of  their  problems  and  understands 
why  they  feel  they  must  scrutinize  with 
extreme  care  any  person  named  to  this 
position. 

With  tho.se  few  brief  words  of  Intro- 
duction, let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
Mr.   Tiffany.      In    the   Hrst   place,   while 

I  do  not  wish  to  enrage  to  any  decree  In 
controversy.  In  Justice  to  Mr.  TifTany,  I 
must  refer  to  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  debate 
so  far  today. 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  it  i%  abso- 
lutely preposterous  to  supF>ose  that  Mr. 
TifTany  Is  or  ever  has  been  .soft  on  Com- 
munists, or  in  any  way  predisposed  to 
be  favorable  to  any  organizat.on  which 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  tainted  by 
communism.  I  can  assure  Senators 
that  any  such  suggestion  is  completely 
without  foundation  of  fact. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COTION.  T  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Maine. 

Mr  PAYNE.  The  statements  which 
are  being  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire,  In 
my  opinion  are  vei-y  true,  indeed. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  dnrin!^  the  4 

years  I  served  as  Governor  of  my  State, 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  li.«tening  to  the 
le-^al  coun.seling  of  Gordon  Tiffany,  at  a 
time  when  he  ."^erved  the  6  New  England 
governors  in  the  New  England  Governors' 
Conference  meetings.  I  believe  that 
wilhjut    exception,    rcgardlccs    of    the 
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political  makeup  of  that  group,  his  de- 
cisions and  advice  were  always  based 
upon  what  he  believed  to  be  absolutely 
fair,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  in 
accordance  with  good  American  customs. 
He  is  a  very  fine  individual,  and  one 
whom  I  am  verj'  proud  to  be  able  to  call 
my  friend.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  per- 
son in  every  field  of  activity  he  has  ever 
entered. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senptor  from  Maine  for  his  testi- 
mony. He  is  a  former  governor  of  that 
nve&t  State,  who  ha.s  known  Gordon  Tif- 
fany In  his  oniclal  capacity. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  doubts  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr  Eastlanp)  In  connection  with 
certain  matters— doubts  which  I  can 
clearly  understand.  In  the  f\rit  place, 
Gordon  Tiffany  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  my  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
While  he  was  attorney  Reneral  of  the 
Stale  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  office 
and  under  his  direction,  on  his  Initiative 
and  that  of  the  governor  who  appointed 
him,  he  drafted  the  Antliubverblve  Act 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
act  was  later  In  question  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
another  attorney  general  was  serving  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  drafted  the 
terms  of  that  act  and  had  it  presented  to 
the  legislature  for  passage.  That,  in  it- 
self, should  reassure  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi,  and  in  my  opinion  should  do 
much  to  resolve  any  doubts  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  on  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
ferred— and  I  must  confess  that  I  can- 
not see  the  relevancy  of  the  reference  at 
this  time,  but  it  was  perfectly  proper 
for  him  to  make  it — to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
TifTany,  as  an  attorney,  defended  some- 
one named  Kahn,  who  was  charged  with 
violating  the  .security  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  I  am  able  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  Mr.  Tiffany,  as  an  at- 
torney, defended  this  man  at  the  written 
request  of  the  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  A.ssociation. 

It  is  our  belief  in  New  Hampshire — 
and  I  t>elieve  the  same  principle  prevails 
in  most  other  States — that  every  person 
accused  of  crime  is  entitled  not  only  to 
legal  defense,  but  to  competent  legal  de- 
fense. In  such  cases,  the  Bar  Association 
acts.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Tiffany  was 
not  only  designated  by  the  president  of 
the  Bar  Association,  but  requested  in 
writing  to  do  so.  that  he  undertook  the 
defense  of  the  person  charged,  which  I 
am  sure  was  entirely  proper. 

There  is  hardly  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  cannot  look  back  through  the  years 
and  remember  some  great  figui'e  in  his 
own  State  who,  at  some  time  in  his  legal 
career,  defended  someone  for  whom  he 
could  not  ix)ssibly  have  had  any  feelings 
of  sympathy  or  affiliation.  Such  defense 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  great  tradition 
which    is    so    deeply    interwoven    in    the 

fabric  of  the  traditions  of  America, 
namely,  the  tradition  that  every  person 
shall  have  a  fair  trial. 

I  hasten  on.  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  unnec- 
essarily. Not  only  is  Mr.  TifTany  en- 
tirely free  from  any  possible  suggestion 
of   being   sympathetic   with   Communists 


or  those  whose  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
and  institutions  of  this  country  is  ques- 
tionable, but  it  is  my  belief,  based  upon 
my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  that  he  is 
a  pcr.son  who  will  undertake  any  task 
which  is  entrusted  to  him  objectively, 
and  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  v.ho  will 
lean  backward  to  be  fair  and  to  seek  to 
carry  out  his  oath  of  office  and  the  obli- 
gations of  his  position  with  the  utmost 
fidelity. 

Mr.  Tiffany  first  served  my  State  of 
New  Hampshire  as  assistant  attorney 
general.  Later  he  became  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity for  several  years.  He  has  served 
in  the  State  legislature.  He  has  been  a 
practicing  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
Nhlre  bar.  As  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  him  not  only  personally,  but  pio- 
fesKionally. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  as  an  intimate 
friend,  although  our  friendship  has  been 
uninterrupted  over  the  years.  The  only 
possible  objection  I  could  make  to  the 
conflrmatlon  of  Mr.  TifTany's  nomination 

Is  the  fact  that  he  was  so  misguided  as 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  who 
was  a  candidate  against  me  for  the  nomi- 
nation as  United  States  Senator.  So  it 
c  nnot  be  said  that  I  am  paying  off  any 
political  debt. 

I  can  assure  Senators,  however,  that 
our  personal  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect have  always  been  uninterrupted. 
I  mention  this  fact  because  I  am  trying 
to  give  the  Senate  an  unbiased,  honest 
picture  of  the  man  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  this  resFKjnsible  position. 

His  integrity  is  absolutely  unques- 
tioned. I  know  him  to  be  honorable,  fair, 
and  faithful.  What  his  personal  convic- 
tions may  be  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  convulse  the  country, 
and  which  are  the  subject  of  concern 
of  Senators  of  all  fields  of  thought,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  say.  I  will  say.  however, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  rest  assured 

that  if  Gordon  TilTany's  nomination  is 

confirmed,  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  and  he 
serves  in  this  very  delicate  capacity,  he 
will  assume  his  duties  and  perform  them 
without  any  prejudice  against  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  his  name 
was  first  suggested  for  the  position  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  be- 
cause for  several  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  position  would  impress 
a  man  more  completely  with  the  rights 
of  States  and  the  sovereignty  of  States, 
and  the  need  for  respecting  the  States 
of  the  Union,  than  that  position.  I  am 
sure  he  has  that  faith  ingrained  in  him. 

Therefore,  I  can  assure  my  friends, 
first,  that  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Tiffany  will  not  enter  upon  his  duties 
with  prejudice  against  any  State  in  the 

Union  or  against  the  people  of  any  sec- 
tion. 

I  can  assure  them,  secondly,  that  he 
will  be  motivated  by  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  purposes. 

While  I  cannot  vouch  for  his  success, 
or  the  skill  of  any  man  in  so  delicate  a 
position,  I  doubt  that  any  man  could  be 


named — and  I  care  not  who  he  might  be 
or  what  experience  he  has  had  or  from 
whence  he  comes — whose  fitness  could 
not  be  questioned,  because  the  task  w  hich 
Mr.  Tiffany  has  been  chosen  to  assume, 
as  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  is  one 
which  requires  the  very  best  care,  the 
very  best  judgment,  and  the  very,  deepest 
dedication  that  can  be  had. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  as  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Tiffany.  I  can  testify  to  his  personal 
character,   to  his  sincerity,  to  his  fair- 

mlndedness.  No  Senator  need  fear,  in 
voting  to  confirm  Mr.  Tiffany's  nomina- 
tion that  he  will  not  do  his  level  best  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  ofRce  with  fair- 
ness to  all  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  every  race  and  ever>'  section  of 
the  country.  No  Senator  need  have  any 
such  fear,  because  I  am  sure  Mr.  Tiffany 
will  perform  his  task  with  that  kind  of 
devotion, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  damaging  blows  to  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  United  States 

was  Struck  last  September  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  overriding  the  Constitution  and 
the  police  power  of  local  government, 
sent  Federal  troops  into  that  city  to 
bring  about,  by  force,  racial  integration 
in  Central  High  School. 

It  was  a  tragic  incident.  In  the 
months  that  have  passed  since,  I  hope 
that  the  administration  has  seen  the 
error  of  its  ways,  so  that  it  will  not  com- 
pound its  blunder  by  repeating  it. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  an  un- 
wise, unnecessary,  and  unconstitutional 
bill  referred  to  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
establishing  a  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  in  this  field.  It 
may  be  that  this  Commission  will  proi'e 
to  be  a  potent  force  in  establishing  Fed- 
eral policy.  Quite  frankly,  I  hope  not, 
because  I  believe  that  the  Commission 
can  do  no  good  and  may  do  much  harm. 
However,  I  am  facing  facts.     This  is  a 

powerful  Commission,  and  it  may  become 
an  influential  force  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  Tiffany  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinJ, 
recognizing  the  severe  damage  to  the 
Constitution  done  by  the  reckless  use  of 
Federal  troops,  posed  this  question  to 
Mr.  Tiffany: 

Mr.  Tiffany,  do  you  favor  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  enforce  so-called  desegrega- 
tion decrees  of  the  Federal  district  courts? 

The  record  of  the  hearing  shows  that 
Mr.  Tiffany  was  reluctant  to  give  a  di- 
rect answer  to  this  question.  He  stated, 
first  of  all,  that  he  believed  the  question 
to  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  at  hand. 
He  qualified  his  answer  most  carefully. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
persistent.     After  a   time,   Mr.   Tiffany 

made  this  reply : 

Senator,  I  think  the  use  of  force  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  invoked  only  in  ex- 
treme situations,  as  a  very  last  resort.  Be- 
cause, In  a  field  of  this  kind,  where  ten- 
sions may  be  high,  the  use  of  force  can  have 
far-reaching  effects  far  beyond  those  in  con- 
templation  of   any   man.      The   circumstance 
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m«f  «r»»«  wlvrrt  •uch  u«*  mtfht  h«  tin- 
»»v'nd«»M«  All  w«  t»n  <ly  i«  Ju«t  prujr  tb«t 
doMn't  h«pp«n. 

ThU  may  icem,  »t  flrit  fflitnee,  to  b« 
A  moderate,  rentralned  KtaUiment.  It  U 
aUno«t  Hii  reHtralned  a*  the  remark  made 
by  the  Preuldent  about  2  month*  before 
he  signed  hU  Infamous  Executive  order 
sending  tjie  troops  to  Little  Rock.  At 
Ills  news  conference,  the  President  said : 

I  can't  imagine  any  set  of  circumstances 
that  would  ever  Induce  me  to  send  Federal 
troops  Into  a  Federal  court  and  Into  any 
area  to  enforce  the  orders  of  a  Fcdenil  court. 
because  I  believe  that  the  commonsense  of 
'  America  will  never  require  It. 

The  President  could  not  imagine  any 
set  of  circumstances  where  the  armed 
invasion  of  a  sovereign  state  would  be 
necessary.  Mr.  Tiffany  would  invoke  the 
use  of  force  as  a  very  last  resort. 

And  what  is  the  last  resort? 

This  question,  too.  came  up  at  the  sub- 
committee's hearing.  Mr.  Tiffany 
replied : 

I  would  say  that  any  determination  of  the 
Use  oX  force  and  what  Is  the  last  resort 
which  might  Justify  such  determination  Is  to 
be  made  by  the  person  that  has  the  author- 
ity to  use  that  power. 

In  short.  Mr.  Tiffany  holds  that  if  the 
Pre^iident  believes  the  use  of  force  is  jus- 
tified, if  the  President  thinks  that  he 
has  come  to  the  last  re-sort,  then  the 
President  should  u.se  force. 

I  believe  I  have  fairly  stated  Mr.  Tif- 
fany's views,  and  that  they  are  similar 
to  the  views  held  by  the  administration 
last  September  before  the  invasion  of 
Little  Rock. 

When  this  body  confirmed  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations  to  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  on  March  4,  I  placed 
myself  on  record  as  opposing  the  nomi- 
nations. As  I  explained  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  do  this  because  of  any  objection 
I  might  have  had  to  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals nominated. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  expressed  it  then 
and  as  I  have  expressed  it  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  so-called  civil-rights  bill 
uhich  was  passed  in  1957  was  unneces- 
sary, unwise,  and  unconstitutional.  I 
believe  that  the  Commission,  set  up  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  iniquitous  bill, 
cannot  accomplish  any  good  and  that  it 
may  result  in  great  harm,  create  dissen- 
sion, and  divide  our  people  in  this  pe- 
riod when  unity  is  urgently  required. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  record  my 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Gordon  MacLean  Tif- 
fany to  be  Staff  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tiffany 
to  be  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  if  our  friends  who  op- 
posed the  civil-rights  bill  last  year  are 
rearguing  that  case  today,  we  can  un- 
derstand it;  and  they  are  exercising 
their  constitutional  privilege  to  debate 
a  matter  of  importance  at  any  time  they 
choose.  But  I  do  not  .see  that  that  is 
necessarily  germane  to  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Tiffany's  eligibility  for  this  offlce.  If 
the  debate  is  to  be  based  on  Mr.  Tiffany's 
quahfications,  it  is  on  that  particular 
subject  that  I  think  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  he  has  the  qualifications  and  that 


hU  nomination  should  bo  conflrnuwl— 
and  Z  have  Ultlo  doubt  that  11  will  b« 
today — atiould  »ay  a  word  in  d^rference  to 
a  man  who  U  about  to  undertake  a  big 
Job,  so  that  he  may  feel,  wlicn  he  U 
undertaking  It,  that  the  record  not  only 
contains  objections,  but  also  luis  some- 
thing favorable  about  him. 

I  heard  with  great  interest  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  I  on  the  question 
of  the  stature  of  Mr.  Tiffany.  I  point 
out,  in  respect  of  stature,  that  I  think 
Mr.  Tiffany  qualifies  in  what  is  the  es- 
sential meaning,  in  our  lexicon,  of  that 
word.  He  may  not  have  held  high  Gov- 
ernment offices  heretofore,  but  certainly 
he  is  a  man  of  great  experience,  with 
every  capacity  for  serving  his  country 
in  a  major  way  with  great  credit  and 
honor,  and  with  the  kind  of  approach 
to  his  job  which  gives  him  stature  in 
tlie  job,  without  necessarily  having 
stature  because  of  some  high  office  he 
previou-sly  held. 

I  think  tlic  Record  should  show  how 
simply  and  directly  Mr.  Tiffany  stated 
his  qualifications.  I  quote  from  page  2 
of  the  hearings.   He  said: 

Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Gordon  Tiffany. 
I  live  In  Concord.  N.  H..  with  my  family. 

He  then  described  his  home  life,  his 
schooUnt,',  his  relit-'ious,  political,  and 
civil  affiliations,  and  his  experience  in 
public  office.  He  described  his  service 
as  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire; 
his  service  under  one  governor,  and  then 
under  the  governor  who  is  now  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Governor  Adams;  his  service  as 
city  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Concord: 
and  his  then  current  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
New  Hampsliire.  from  which  he  has  re- 
signed to  take  this  appointment. 

Mr.  Tiffany  stated  his  exparience  In 
drafting  the  reorganization  act  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampsiiire;  his  work  as 
counsel  for  the  commis.sion  on  the  re- 
vision of  statutes;  and  his  work  in  edit- 
ing and  preparing  the  revised  statutes, 
annotated,  of  New  Hampshire.  He  also 
stated  that  he  served  in  the  capacity 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  assisting  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Then  he  said,  with  respect  to  his  rea- 
sons for  accepting  this  appointment: 

It  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  ordinary 
person,  like  myself,  to  be  of  service  to  the 
country.  I  like  public  service,  but  I  have 
not  found  such  an  opportunity  as  this  at 
the  Federal  level  until  now.  It  Is  one  of  tlie 
most  Important  Jobs  In  the  United  States 
of  America — 1958.  Evidently,  the  Congress 
ngreen.  because  I  am  told  tills  may  be  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  when 
a  staff  director  must  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

A  man  who  speaks  that  simply  and 
that  directly,  and  who  accounts  for  him- 
self that  thoroughly,  Is  a  man  of  stature. 

At  page  15  of  the  hearings,  again,  we 
find  evidence  of  that  kind  of  stature 
which  we  Americans  respect  the  most. 
Mr.  Tiffany,  answering  a  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI,  said: 

My  position  woiiTd  be  to  prather  together 
and  present  objectively   facts  and  questions 


of  poUef  tut  t>i«  dvtcrmlniitlon  <tt  th«  0<tm» 
miMton,  und  th«u  dct«rmlnsllun  «uuUl  b« 
binding  on  mt. 

That  Is  what  we  expect  of  ftafr  direc- 
tors who  really  have  stature  in  their 
Jobs. 

When  the  civil-rights  bill  was  under 
consideration  and  was  passed,  some  very 
great  precautions  were  taken  conceminic 
wliat  a  staff  director  could  and  could  not 
do.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
rmssion  is  equally  divided  between  the 
two  major  parties.  Section  105  if>  of 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
reads: 

The  Commission,  or  on  the  authorl2aitlon 
of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee  of  3 
or  more  members,  at  least  1  of  wlu)tn  shaU 
be  of  each  major  puUtlcal  party,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  hold  such  hearings  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or 
.such  authorized  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable. 

In  short,  there  will  be  bipartisanship 
In  the  issuance  of  any  subpena,  the  hold- 
ing of  any  hearing,  or  the  taking  of  any 
action,  which  really  has  any  substance, 
by  the  Commission.  This  Is  not  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  staff  director  will  alone 
run  the  show.  I  do  not  say  whether  that 
is  good  or  bad;  but  it  certainly  Indicates 
tliat  precautions  were  written  Into  the 
law  with  rcipcct  to  the  action  of  the  staff 
director. 

I  point  out,  from  page  17  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings  on  Mr.  Tiffany  s  nomina- 
tion, the  letter  of  Robert  Storey.  Vice 
Cliairman  of  the  Commission,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Accordingly,  I  recommended  him— 

Meaning  Mr.  Tiffany — 

to  the  other  members  of  the  Commlaslan 
and  this  choice  resulted  In  iinanlmovis  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Prealdent  that  be  be 
appointed. 

Mr.  President,  this  Comml.ssion.  In- 
cluding those  of  its  members  who  are 
from  the  South,  have  unanimously  rec- 
ommended Mr.  Tiffany.  I  deeply  believe 
that  Mr.  Tiffany  is  a  man  of  probity  and 
honor,  a  lawj-er  of  experience,  a  man 
having  stature,  where,  in  American 
terms,  stature  counts  for  the  most  In  the 
job. 

I  make  bold  to  predict.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  next  time  Mr.  Tiffany  is  nom- 
inated for  any  position,  he  will  have  es- 
tablished In  this  position  the  kind  of 
reputation  which  will  enable  the  Senate 
to  say  of  him  that  not  only  has  he  stat- 
ure as  a  man  and  a  lawTcr.  but  that  he 
Is  further  qualified  by  having  held  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  po- 
sitions in  the  country. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  In- 
volves the  lives,  the  fortimes,  and  the 
sacred  honor  of  our  country  and  Its 
promises  under  the  Constitution.  'We 
want  the  best  kind  of  man  In  mind  and 
heart,  having  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment and  judiciousness,  to  occupy  this 
particular  post.  I  think  it  Is  a  hapoy 
augury  that  Mr.  Tiffany  was  picked 
unanimously  by  the  Commission,  diversi- 
fied as  it  is  in  its  ov^-n  point  of  \'iew. 

I  want  vcrj-  much  to  have  Mr.  Tlffanjr 
frel.  when  he  enters  upon  his  position, 
that  he  has  an  expression  of  friendship 
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and  confldene*  emanating  from  this 
Chamber,  and  not  only  an  expreasUm  of 
concern, 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  day  will 
come  when  our  colleagues,  who  are  Ju#»t 
a%  sincere  as  I  am  in  their  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  who  have  said  today 
that  they  cannot  vote  to  support  Mr. 
Tiffany,  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  he 
really  measured  up  to  the  job  nnd  did 
everything  which  could  be  expected  of 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  addre.ss  myself  briefly  to  the  pending 
question,  namely,  whether  the  Senate 
will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Tiffany  to  be  staff  diiector  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rif:hts.  At  this  time  I 
speak,  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for 
my  distinguished  collea:jue  I  Mr.  Smath- 

XRSl. 

Mr.  President,  we  voted  apainst  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Riphts  Com- 
mission in  the  form  In  which  it  was  es- 
iabli.«;hed  by  means  of  the  bill  which 
finally  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
However,  we  do  not  w  ish  to  be  parties  to 

obstructing  or  encumbering  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  performance  of  its  duty  and 
in  its  functioning  within  the  sphere  es- 
tablished by  that  legislation. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  let- 
ter from  Dean  Robert  Storey,  which  ap- 
pears on  pace  17  of  the  printed  hearings, 
in  wliicli  Dean  Storey  states  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tiffany  be  confirmed,  and  also  states 
that  the  Commission — including  the 
three  Southern  members — was  unani- 
mous in  its  recommendation  of  Mr.  Tif- 
fany to  the  President.  That  representa- 
tion was  to  us  of  very  great  Importance, 
because  wc  believe  that  m  tlie  naming  of 
former  Governor  Carlton,  of  our  State, 
former  Governor  Battle,  of  Virginia,  and 
Dean  Storey,  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University,  as  3  of  the  6  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  President  has  acted, 
and  the  Senate  in  confirming  those 
nominations  has  acted,  to  establish  a 
commission  which,  as  fully  as  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments, should  go  into  its  tremendously 
important  field  of  activity  with  fairness. 
with  Impartiality,  and  with  a  desire  to 
recommend  a  progrnm  v.  hich  v.  ill  be 
helpful  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  following  up  that 
matter,  my  distinguished  colleague  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  and  I  felt  th.it  we  were  justi- 
fied in  personally  contacting  tlie  distin- 
guished Floridian.  former  Governor  Carl- 
ton, who  is  1  of  the  6  members  of  the 
Commission.  Upon  contacting  him,  we 
found  that  the  statement  attributed  to 
Dean  Storey  is  correct  as  to  Governor 
Carlton,  and  that  he.  too,  feels  that  Mi-. 
Tiffany,  although  not  the  first  choice  of 
the  Commission — and  I  believe  that  is 
known  to  the  general  public — Is  qualified 
to  do  a  pood  job.  and  is  vastly  better 
qualified  to  do  a  good  job  than  are  some 
of  the  other  persons  who  were  consid- 
ered and  some  of  the  persons  who  po- 
tentially might  receive  the  nomination. 
He  has  strongly  suggested  to  us,  there- 
fore— without,  of  course,  seeking  to  be 
other  than  responsive  and  helpful  to 
us — that  wc  should  act  afTirmatively  on 


the  question  of  elvlncr  our  advice  and 
consent  on  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tlon  of  Mr,  Tiffany. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Mr, 
President,  my  colleague  and  I  shall  Join 
in  cahunp;  our  votes  in  favor  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Tiffany.  We  shall  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
during  his  service  in  this  position,  the 
functioning  of  the  Commission  will  re- 
flect ciedit  not  only  upon  him.  but  also 
upon  all  six  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  upon  all  sections  of  the 
United  Stales  represented  in  its  member- 
ship, and  will  bring  for'th  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  helpful  to  the  entire 
Nation,  in  seeking  to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  troubled  the  Nation 
so  deeply  in  connection  with  this  vital 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  were  just  made  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  my  disiinpuished  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire   I  Mr.  Cotton  1. 

.Supporting  Mr,  Gordon  Tiffany  both 
my  collcatzue  and  I  have  had  associa- 
tions With  Mr.  Tiffany  over  a  period  of 
years.  We  have  seen  him  perform  in 
various  capacities  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  he  has  held  positions 
of  a  type  which  particularly  qualify  him 
for  service  in  the  position  for  which  he 
has  been  chosen. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  questions  Mr. 
Tiffany's  sincerity  or  ability  or  his  de- 
sire to  do  an  effective,  impartial,  and 
a  fair  job  in  this  position. 

He  has.  as  a  result  of  his  service  as 
legislative  counsel  to  our  Governor,  and 
as  Attorney  General  of  our  State,  dem- 
onstrated fairness  in  approach;  and  In 
the  m.attcrs  of  importance  which  he  has 
handled,  his  approach  has  been  un- 
biased. 

If  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tiffany  is 
confirmed,  I  believe  he  will  do  the  job 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  will  try 
to  do  it  in  an  unprejudiced  and  fair  man- 
ner. 

I  sliall  vote  in  favor  of  confirmation 
of  hi.s  nomination,  not  only  because  Mr. 
Tiffany  comes  from  New  Hampshire^ 
and  of  course,  we  arc  always  proud  to 
have  a  son  of  New  Hampshire  attain  a 
hi2h  position  in  our  Government — but 
also  because  I  believe  that  in  the  dif- 
ficult ta.sk  he  will  have,  the  position  of 
Staff  Director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, he  will  do  a  job  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  himself  and  to  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  his 
nomination  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
it  will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany 
to  be  .Staff  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  No  other  issue  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

In  this  instance,  we  are  not  struggling 
again  over  the  merits  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the 
moment  we  are  not  concerned  with  any- 
thing which  may  have  grown  out  of 
that  act. 

At  present,  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  p&i-son  to  a  position  for  which 


provision  Is  made  In  that  act,  namely, 
that  of  Staff  Director  of  the  Commlsfclon, 
at  a  salary  of  $22,500  a  year, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  consider  this  nom- 
ination and  other  nomltiatlons  on  which 
the  fcenate  votes  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
late,  distinguished  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio, 
On  that  occasion  we  were  discussing  the 
capacity,  the  viewpoint,  and  the  general 
attitude  of  a  man  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  high  office,  and  whcse  nomina- 
tion had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  Senator  Taft  indicated  that 
unless  character  was  in  issue,  he  did  not 
believe  the  Senate  would  ever  be  war- 
ranted— except  in  extreme  cases — in  op- 
posing a  nomination  which  had  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Today,  as  we  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany.  I 
believe  the  emphasis  must  necessarily 
be  placed  upon  character. 

Mr.  President,  the  process  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  rather  slow  in  its  chasten- 
ing effect  and  in  vitiating  the  vestigial 
animal  that  has  been  in  mankind  all 
these  thousands  and  thousands  of  yenrs. 

The  progress  has  been  all  too  slow.  But 
only  in  proportion  as  character  works 
its  will  upon  the  animal  nature,  do  men 
make  greater  progre.'^s. 

Today,  as  we  consider  the  nomination 
of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany,  I  think  of 
the  impression  I  received  of  him  when, 
on  rather  short  notice,  he  came  before 
the  subcommittee  which  had  his  nomi- 
nation under  consideration. 

Fir&t  of  all.  Mr.  Tiffany  is  a  New 
Englander.  That  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  my  bock.  I  think  of  New  Eng- 
landers  sometimes  as  really  a  little 
austere,  and  their  austerity  may  be  in 
part  the  resalt  of  the  forces  which  have 
molded  character  that  is  just  as  dur- 
able as  the  granite  for  which  a  New  Eng- 
land State  is  so  well  known. 

Mr.  Tiffany  is  a  father;  and  I  think 
that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Mr.  Tiffany  has  two  children.  I  think 
of  a  father,  always,  as  one  who  has  a 
little  more  human  sympathy.  Children 
will  coax  it  out  of  him,  if  it  cannot  be 
coaxed  in  any  other  way. 

So  to  his  credit  we  register  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  New  Englander;  he  is  an 
Episcopalian:  and  he  is  a  father. 

Mr.  Tiffany  is  a  professional  man:  and 
the  job  he  is  expected  to  perform  is 
actually  professional  in  nature.  Mr. 
Tiffany  has  not  been  nominated  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission.  As  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commission,  he  will  not 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  matters  to  be 
considered  by  it.  Instead,  his  business 
will  be  to  investigate  and  to  make  in- 
quiry. So  he  should  have  some  com- 
petence and  some  skill  in  tiial  fie'd.  In 
fact,  he  does  have  competei-.cs  in  that 
field:  that  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. His  training  has  led  to  it.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  Law  School,  and 
practiced  law.  He  has  been  attorney 
general  of  his  State.  He  has  been  ad- 
viser to  a  good  many  groups.  He  was 
the  city  solicitor  of  Concord,  N.  H.  He 
obtained  a  rounded  experience  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Social  Welfare  Council,  and 
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he  served  on  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

So  we  see  that.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional attributes,  he  has  had  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  experience, 
coupled  with  character  that  is  un- 
assatled  and  undemeaned.  In  that  re- 
spect, I  think  he  is  ideally  suited  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

It  is  true  that  the  po'^ition  of  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commission  mi^ht  very 
well  be  held  by  one  of  greater  national 
stature.  But  I  wonder  whether  that 
would  serve  the  purpose.  There  might 
be  placed  in  that  pcsition  one  of  such 
stature  and  such  confirmed  views  and 
preconceptions  that  he  would  be  exactly 
the  wrong  man  to  hold  that  delicate 
position. 

The  position  in  question  is  one  of  in- 
quiry and  of  investipation.  The  Staff 
Director  will  have  to  brins?  together,  and 
to  collate,  data.  He  will  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  data  he  collects  and  col- 
lates; he  will  not  work  his  will  on  the 
data.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  present 
the  data  objectively,  in  raw  form,  to  the 
Commission,  for  its  adjudication. 

Mr.  Tiffany  has  done  some  very  spe- 
cial work  which,  in  my  judgment,  indi- 
cates that  he  has  a  talent,  not  only  for 
highly  important  work,  but  also  for 
smaller  ta.'^ks. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  think  of  re- 
organization as  one  of  the  dull,  dry  jobs 
for  which  one  has  to  have  a  very  .spe- 
cial talent,  indeed,  in  order  to  do  it 
properly.  In  that  category  I  would 
probably  place  the  job  of  preparing  the 
Reorganization  Act  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  served  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  than  20  years  ago.  I 
know  what  a  dull  and  tedious  procedure 
it  is.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  have  a  talent 
for  it.  But  the  competence  shown  by 
the  nominee  in  this  field  indicates  he 
has  breadth  and  ability,  and.  above  all, 
he  has  capacity  not  only  for  big  things, 
but  for  little  things  as  well. 

Then,  he  was  counsel  in  his  State  to 
the  commission  on  revision  of  the  laws. 
That  work  involved  at  least  six  large 
volumes.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  was  here  when  we  revised  all  the 
statutes  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
know  at  least  a  little  something  about 
it,  and  what  an  aggravating  ta.sk  it  can 
be.  So  the  nominee  addressed  himself 
to  that  task,  and  he  did  a  very  creditable 
job.  If  that  were  not  .so,  his  colleagues 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  would 
not  have  sent  a  testimonial  in  his  behalf 
to  the  committee.  Others  would  not 
have  risen  to  his  defense.  Those  who 
have  endorsed  him  are  men  who  know 
him.  If  one  wants  to  find  out  about 
anyone,  he  should  go  to  the  home  town 
of  the  person  he  is  inquiring  about.  Ask 
those  who  have  lived  with  him  in  the 
community  what  kind  of  character  he  is, 
what  is  his  capacity.  The  per.son  in- 
quiring will  not  be  in  that  community 
very  long  before  he  finds  out. 

I  remember  when  nn  FBI  man  came 
to  my  home  town  and  Inquired  about  a 
certain  individual.  I  had  known  the 
individual  a  long  time,  but  when  the  FBI 
man  got  through  I  thought  I  had  never 


before  seen  the  man  he  was  Inquiring 
about.  The  FBI  man  had  a  file  on  him 
that  was  absolutely  astonishing.  Go  to 
a  town  and  make  inquiry  about  a  per- 
son: then,  Mr.  President,  you  will  find 
out  what  that  person  really  is. 

Finally.  I  think  I  should  make  one 
comment  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
temper  and  insight  of  Mr.  Tiffany.  It 
is  very  modes.t,  but  positive.  I  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  mode.sty  of  the  man. 
I  submit  he  is  an  individual  of  char- 
acter, of  unassailable  character.  I  think 
he  is  entirely  objective  in  his  viewpoint. 
In  my  judgment,  the  President  has  acted 
wisely  and  well  in  picking  Mr.  Tiffany 
for  this  important  position. 

Now  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  I  hope  this  afternoon,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  St-nate  will  mani- 
fest its  confidence  in  Mr.  Tiffany,  becau.se 
it  will  be  a  splendid  way  to  send  him 
forth  on  his  respon.sibilities,  which  are 
delicate  in  character,  and  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  but  which  could  make  a 
deop  and  abiding  impress  on  many  social 
aspects  in  our  country. 

So  we  rest  the  case  there,  and  trust 
the  nominee  will  earn  from  the  Senate 
an   overwhelming   vote   of   approval. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  rise  to  oppo.se  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Gordon  Tiffany's  nomination. 

In  the  practice  of  the  la*',  well  do  I 
recall,  on  many  occasions  while  draw- 
ing a  jury,  I  would  object  to  a  person 
who  might  serve  on  a  jury  when  I  knew 
his  position  in  regard  to  my  client's  case. 
When  I  already  had  information  to  form 
a  belief  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  person 
had  made  up  his  mind  and  would  decide 
against  my  client,  I  then  opposed  his 
acting  as  a  juror. 

I  object  to  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  on  two  counts:  First,  after  a 
study  of  his  record.  I  am  convinced  his 
biased  views  disqualify  him  for  the  post; 
second,  I  strongly  feel  the  whole  idea 
of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  unjustified,  unnecessary,  and  con- 
stitutes an  unwarranted  affront  to  a 
whole  section  of  the  United  States  and 
millions  of  fair,  decent,  loyal  Americans. 

As  I  sat  through  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  committee 
inquired  into  Mr.  Tiffany's  fitness  for 
the  post,  I  was  struck  by  his  lack  of 
frankness  in  answering  certain  questions. 

Mr.  Tiffany  ducked,  dodged,  and  in- 
dulged in  evasive  and  unresponsive  an- 
swers when  he  was  asked  to  state  his 
views  on  whether  he  endorsed  the  u.se  of 
force  and  Government  troops  to  enforce 
civil  rights  and  the  orders  of  a  court. 

After  traveling  a  circuitous  route,  after 
a  protracted  "rear  guard"  verbal  action, 
Mr.  Tiffany  finally  yielded  that  as  a  last 
resort  such  acti'  i  would  be  warranted, 
although  he  per.si.'  cd  in  trying  to  wriggle 
off  the  hook  by  saying  he  would  not  have 
the  authority  to  make  such  a  decision. 
He  certainly  would  be,  in  the  post  of  staff 
director  to  the  Commission,  in  charge  of 


operations  and  the  development  of  oper- 
ations, so  that  in  the  regular  order  of 
events  his  recommendations  would  be 
asked  for  in  a  deadlocked  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs in  American  history  when  civil 
authorities,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others,  in  their  mistaken  view 
of  civil  rights,  abu.se  their  powers  by 
calling  out  troops  and  set  them  upon 
innocent  children,  at  bayonet  point,  all 
in  tlie  name  of  civil  riuhts. 

Obviously  a  Civil  Rights  Commission 
can  only  be  the  instrument  of  civil 
strife,  set  group  against  group,  and 
create  divisive  feelings  under  the  pre- 
ten.se  of  promoting  equality  and  even- 
tually become  in  an  election  year  a 
political  device  for  the  vote  baiting  of 
so-called  minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  race  relations  cannot 
be  improved  by  force,  coercion,  or  intim- 
idation. The  arbitrar>-  use  of  force  for 
such  purpose  can  only  set  back  race 
relationships,  build  barriers  against 
understanding,  incite  ill  feelings,  pro- 
mote civil  unrest,  and  generally  provoke 
interracial  discord. 

The  President's  remarks  at  his  press 
conference  this  morning  to  the  effect 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  have  to  send 
troops  into  Virginia  to  enforce  the  inte- 
gration of  Virginia  s  .schools,  indicates  to 
me  that  he  is  contemplating  such  a 
move.  These  remarks,  therefore,  were 
very  disheartening  to  me. 

This  convinces  me  all  the  more  why  I, 
and  other  Senators  in  this  Chamber, 
must  opp>ose  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  who  is.  after 
all,  the  President's  hand-chosen  Direc- 
tor. I  will  not  give  my  advice  and  con- 
.sent  to  the  Presidents  unwarranted 
action. 

I  could  not  in  good  con.science  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  a 
Director  of  a  Civil  Rights  Commission 
who  would  assent,  even  on  what  he  con- 
veniently describes  as  a  "last  resort" 
basis  to  the  use  of  force  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

I  plead  with  other  Senators  In  this 
Chamt>er  to  join  me  In  opposing  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  nomina- 
tion. Nothing  will  come  from  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination  except  woes 
in  the  field  of  race  relations.  I  feel  that 
a  man  has  been  nominated  who  will 
work  to  force,  eventually,  integration 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
That  being  so,  and  feeling  as  deeply 
within  myself  as  I  do,  I  should  be  dere- 
lict in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gor- 
don MacLcan  Tiffany  of  New  Hampshire 
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to  be  Staff  Director  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr  Bible  1,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1, 
the  Senator  from  Norih  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ElRviNl,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  I  Mr.  Pastore),  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible! 
has  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  ErvinI.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible  I  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would 
vote   "nay". 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez  I  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!  would  vote 
"yea  "  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote  "nay". 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastdre!  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore!  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long!  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case!, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
HoBLiTZEiLl,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Lancer  1  is  detained  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives!  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young!  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Case!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hoblit- 
ZELLl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ives  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (  Mr. 
Pxjktell!.  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota ( Mr  I^NCER  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Thye  I  would  each  vote 
"yea". 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Blt- 
LERl,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis!,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Purtell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

•iTAS — 67 


Alkrn 

Dirk.M-n 

Johnson.  Tex 

AUolt 

Dcuglas 

Kefauver 

Ander.Ton 

Dwor^hak 

Kfiinedy 

Barrett 

Flnndrrs 

Krrr 

B^all 

Frear 

Knowland 

Bennett 

Goldwatcr 

Lausche 

Brickir 

Oore 

M.i»;uuaon 

Bridges 

Green 

Malone 

Bush 

Hayden 

Mansneld 

Capeh.art 

Hrnnlngs 

M;irtln,  Iowa 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Martin.  Pa. 

Carrol  I 

Holland 

McNnmara 

Case.  H   J. 

Hruska 

Moiironey 

Churcb 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Clark 

Jack.son 

Morton 

Cooper 

JaviU 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Jenner 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Ealtonstall 

Watklus 

OMahoney 

Schoeppel 

Wliey 

Payne 

Smathers 

Wllllama 

Potior 

Smith  Maine 

■yarbo  rough 

Proxmlre 

Smith.  N   J. 

Kevercomb 

faymington 
NAYS — 13 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Stennls 

EiiBllaiid 

M.Cielhm 

Talmadge 

EUonder 

Ro ben  son 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Russell 

HiU 

Spurkman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Bible 

Hobin.?.oll 

Pastore 

Butler 

Ives 

PurteU 

Cabc.  S.  Dak 

Jordan 

Thye 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Young 

Curtis 

Langer 

Ervln 

Long 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confinnation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Tiffany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  forthwith  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AUTOMOBILE  LABELING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  1580.  S.  3500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  CHIEF  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3500)  to 
require  the  full  and  fair  disclosure  of 
certain  information  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  new  automobiles  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purfioses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  7, 
after  the  word  "manufacturer,"  to  strike 
out  "means"  and  insert  "shall  mean"; 
In  line  8,  after  the  word  "the ',  to  strike 
out  "manufacture  of  new  automobiles 
for  distribution  in  commerce"  and  in- 
sert "manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
new  automobiles,  including  any  person 
Importing  new  automobiles  for  resale 
and  any  person  who  acts  for  and  is  un- 
der the  control  of  such  manufacturer, 
assembler,  or  imp>orter  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  new  automo- 
biles"; on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"passenger ',  to  strike  out  "car",  and 
Insert  "car  or";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"wagon",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"bus,  truck,  trailer,  and  semitrailer,  and, 
if  the  chassis  and  body  of  an  automo- 
bile, station  wagon,  bus,  truck,  trailer, 
or  semitrailer  are  delivered  as  separate 
units,  also  includes  each  separate  chassis 
and  body";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"the ',  to  insert  "equitable  or  legal',  and 


in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "been", 
to  strike  out  "registered  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  any  person  other  than  by 
the  manufacturer  of  such  automobile  in 
his  capacity  as  the  manufacturer,  the 
importer  of  such  automobile  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  the  importer,  or  a  dealer  in 
his  capacity  as  a  dealer"  and  insert 
"transferred  by  a  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, or  dealer  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser"; in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"dealer",  to  strike  out  "means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  sale  of  new  auto- 
mobiles which  were  manufactured  or 
imported  by  a  manufacturer  or  importer 
who  sells  new  automobiles  in  commerce, 
but  does  not  include  (Da  mantifacturer 
with  respect  to  automobiles  manufac- 
tured by  him  and  sold  to  a  dealer,  or 
(2)  an  importer  of  automobiles  with  re- 
spect to  automobiles  imported  by  him 
and  sold  to  a  dealer"  and  insert  "shall 
mean  any  person  resident  or  located  in 
the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
thereof  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  the  distribution 
of  new  automobiles  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
cha.ser.";  on  page  4,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"commerce",  to  strike  out  "has  the 
meaning  given  to  it  by  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.  S.  C.  44)"  and  insert  "shall  mean 
commerce  among  the  seveial  States  of 
the  United  States  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
among  the  Territories  or  between  any 
Territory  and  any  State  or  foreign  na- 
tion, or  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  State  or  Territory  or  foreign 
nation.";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "man- 
ufacturer", to  strike  out  "and  importer"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "dealer",  to 
insert  "or  at  or  prior  to  the  introduction 
date  of  new  models  delivered  to  a  dealer 
prior  to  such  introduction  date";  in  line 
14.  after  the  amendment  just  stated,  to 
strike  out  the  word  "firmly"  and  insert 
"seciirely";  in  line  15.  after  the  word 
"shield",  to  insert  "or  side  window";  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "endorse",  to 
strike  out  "indelibly"  and  insert  "clearly, 
distinctly  and  legibly";  In  line  18.  after 
the  word  "information",  to  insert  "con- 
cerning such  automobile";  in  line  19. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"name,",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "serial",  to  insert  "or  identifica- 
tion"; in  line  20.  after  the  word  "num- 
ber", to  strike  out  "of  such  automobile  " 
and  insert  "or  numbers";  in  line  21.  after 
the  word  "point",  to  strike  out  "of  such 
automobile";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"whom",  to  strike  out  "such  automo- 
bile" and  insert  "it";  on  page  5,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  to  insert: 

(d)  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  at 
which  It  Is   to  be  delivered  to  such  dealer; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "automobile",  to  insert 
"if  driven  or  towed  from  final  assembly 
point  to  place  of  delivery";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "(e)  "  and 
insert  "^f)  ";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
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"retail",  to  strike  out  "Delivered";  In 
line  8,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "factory"  and  insert  "manufactur- 
er"; at  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to  strike 
out  "factory"  and  Insert  "manufac- 
turer", and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "or",  to  strike  out  "appliance"  and 
Insert  "item  of  optional  equipment":  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "charged",  to  in- 
sert "if  any";  In  line  17,  after  the  word 
"automobile",  to  strike  out  "from  the 
final  assembly  point  to  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  dealer;  and"  and  insert  "to 
the  location  at  which  it  is  delivered  to 
such  dealer;";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"total",  to  strike  out  "amount",  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to 
Strike  out  "prices"  and  insert 
"amounts":  on  page  6,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "manufacturer",  to  strike  out  "or 
importer";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"manufacturer",  to  strike  out  "or  im- 
porter"; in  line  9,  after  the  word  "en- 
dorse", to  strike  out  "indelibly"  and  in- 
sert "clearly,  distinctly,  and  legibly";  in 
line  16.  after  the  word  "renders"  to 
strike  out  "illegal  and"  and  insert  "illeg- 
ible any";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"automobile",  to  insert  "except  where 
the  manufacturer  relabels  the  automo- 
bile in  the  event  the  same  is  rerouted, 
repurchased,  or  reacquired  by  the  man- 
^  ufacturer  of  such  automobile";  on  page 
7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike 
out  "the  sixth  month"  and  insert  "Oc- 
tober 1958  or  on  the  first  day  of  the 
introduction  of  any  new  model  of  auto- 
mobile in  any  line  of  automobile";  and. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  insert 
"whichever  date  shall  last  occur";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  this  art  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act." 

DETINITICNS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "manufacturer  '  shall  mean 
any  person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
or  assembling  of  new  automobiles.  Including 
any  person  importing  new  automobiles  for 
resale  and  any  person  who  acts  for  and  Is 
under  the  control  of  such  manufacturer, 
assembler,  or  Importer  In  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  new  automobiles. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  business  trust, 
or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(c)  The  term  "automobile"  Includes  any 
passenger  car  or  station  wagon. 

(d)  The  term  "new  automobile"  means  an 
Rutomoblle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  t'l 
which  has  never  been  transferred  by  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer  to  au 
liltlmate  purchaser. 

(e)  The  term  "dealer"  shall  me.an  anv 
person  resident  or  located  In  the  United 
Slates  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
the  distribution  of  new  automobiles  to  the 
ultimate  Durchaser. 

(f)  Thl  term  "final  assembly  point" 
means — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  new  automobile 
manufactured  or  assembled  U\  the  Unlte<i 
States,  or  In  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  plant,  factory,  or  other  place  at 
which  a  new  automobile  Is  produced  or 
assembled  by  a  manufacturer  and  from 
which  such  automobile  Is  delivered  to  a 
dealer  In  such  a  condition  that  all  com- 
ponent parts  necessary  to  the  mechanical 
operation  of  such  automobile  are  included 
with  such  automobile,  whether  or  not  such 


component  parta  are  permanently  Installed 
In  or  on  such  automobUe;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  new  automobile  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  the  port  of 
Importation. 

(g)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  automobile,  the 
first  person,  other  than  a  dealer  purchasing 
In  his  capacity  as  a  dealer,  who  In  good 
faith  purchases  such  new  automobile  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

(h)  The  term  "commerce"  shall  mean 
commerce  among  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  In 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  among  the  Ter- 
ritories or  between  any  Territory  and  any 
State  or  foreign  nation,  or  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  foreign  nation. 

LABEL    AND    ENTRIES    REQITIXED 

Sbc.  3.  Every  manufacturer  of  new  auto- 
mobiles distributed  in  commerce  shall,  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  any  new  automobile  to 
any  dealer,  or  at  or  prior  to  the  Introduc- 
tion date  of  new  models  delivered  to  a 
dealer  prior  to  such  Introduction  date,  se- 
curely afllx  to  the  windshield,  or  side  window 
of  such  automobile  a  label  on  which  such 
manufacturer  shall  endorse  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  legibly  true  and  correct  entries 
disclosing  the  following  information  con- 
cerning such  automobUe — 

(a)  the  make,  model,  and  serial  or  identi- 
fication number  or  numbers; 

(b)  the  final  assembly  point: 

(c)  the  name,  and  the  location  of  the 
place  of  business,  of  the  dealer  to  whom 
It  Is  to  be  delivered; 

(d)  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  at  which 
It  Is  to  be  delivered  to  such  dealer: 

(e)  the  method  of  transportation  tised  In 
making  delivery  of  such  automobile.  If  driven 
or  towed  from  final  assembly  point  to  place  of 
delivery:  and 

(f)  the  following  Information: 

( 1 )  the  retail  price  of  such  automobile 
suggested  by  the  manufacturer: 

(2)  the  retail  delivered  price  suggested 
by  the  manufacturer  for  each  accessory  or 
Item  of  optional  equipment,  physically  at- 
tached to  such  automobile  at  the  time  of  Its 
delivery  to  s\ich  dealer,  which  Is  not  Included 
within  the  price  of  such  automobile  as  stated 
pursuant  to  paragraph    ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  the  am(junt  charged.  If  any,  to  such 
dealer  for  the  transportation  of  s»ich  auto- 
mobile to  the  location  at  which  It  Is  delivered 
to  such  dealer: 

(4)  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4  fn)  Any  manufacturer  of  automo- 
biles distributed  in  ccimmerce  who  willfully 
falls  to  affix  to  any  new  automobile  manu- 
factured or  Imported  by  him  the  label  re- 
quired by  section  3  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Such  failure  with  respect  to 
each  auiomubile  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

(b)  Any  manufacturer  of  automobiles  dis- 
tributed In  commerce  who  willfully  falls  to 
endorse  clearly,  distinctly,  and  legibly  any 
label  ns  required  by  section  3.  or  who  makes 
R  false  endorsement  of  any  such  label,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1.C00.  Such  failure 
or  false  endorsement  with  respect  to  each 
automobile  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  removes. 
alters,  or  renders  Illegible  any  label  affixed 
to  a  new  automobile  pursuant  to  section  3. 
or  any  endorsement  thereon,  prior  to  the 
time  that  such  automobile  is  delivered  to 
the  actual  custody  and  possession  of  the  vUtl- 
mate  purchaser  of  such  new  automobile, 
except  where  the  manufacturer  relabels  the 
automobile  In  the  event  the  f^ame  Is  rerouted, 
repurchased,  or  reacquired  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  automobile,  shall   be  fined 


not  more  than  tl.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  I  year,  or  both.  Such  renu>val. 
altsratlon.  or  rendering  Illegible  with  respect 
to  each  automobile  shaU  constitute  a 
separate  odense. 

MTECrrVE    DATE 

Sec  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  C>ctot>er  1958  or  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Introduction  of  any  new  model  of  auto- 
mobile In  any  line  of  automobile  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  date  shall   last  occur. 


THE  ACHILLES  HEEL  OP  AMERICA- 
ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  ALMOND 
OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  tlie  Record  a  very  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "The  Achilles  Heel 
of  America,"  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
J.  Lind.say  Almond.  Governor  of  Virginia, 
before  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Associa- 
tion, at  Columbia.  S.  C,  on  May  2,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Achilles  Heel  of  Amexica — Addreu  bt 
J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jb..  aovcRNoa  or  Vir- 
ginia, BEroRx  THR  SoL-TH  Carouna  Bar 
Association.  Columdla.  S.  C.  Mat  2.  1958 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  met 
In  Philadelphia  in  1787.  they  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  establishing  a  National 
Government  which  should  be  supreme 
within  \\.a  delegated  sphere.  Including  spe- 
cific areas  In  which  the  States  had  thereto- 
fore exercised  their  Individual  powers.  The 
basic  problem  was  one  of  transferring  to  thU 
Central  Government  a  portion  of  the  totality 
of  power  which  the  successful  conclvislon  of 
the  Revolution  had  vested  In  the  States.  „ 
Apprehensive  lest  this  new  Government  be- 
come a  further  Instrument  of  oppression,  the 
framers  took  pains  to  8|)ell  out  In  the  Con- 
stitution the  jK)wers  delegated  to  It  and  to 
provide  for  a  separation  of  those  powers  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
departments.  In  addition,  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments  were  Incorporated  into  the 
document  to  further  Insure  that  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  would  not  be  violated. 
The  ninth  amendment,  you  will  recall,  em- 
bodied one  of  the  conditions  to  ratification 
on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  which  Insisted 
that  clauses  which  declared  Congress  shall 
not  exprclse  certain  powers  be  not  Interpreted 
"In  any  manner  to  extend  the  power  of  Con- 
gre.s8."  The  ninth  amendment,  carrying  out 
this  thought,  states: 

"Tlie  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people  ■ 

Tlic  10th  amendment  was  adopted  to  allay 
fears  in  many  quarter.-;  that  the  new  Central 
Government  might  seek  to  overstep  Its  dele- 
gated powers.  Accordingly,  this  amendment 
wa«:  framed  In  this  lan^'uaue: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people   ' 

From  the  very  moment  our  Con.-stttutlon 
came  Into  being,  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  has 
been.  In  the  langua+;e  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
"the  cardinal  question  of  our  constitutional 
system." 

During  the  early  years  of  our  history,  the 
task  of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
PVderal  Government  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
legitimate  powers  fell  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  particularly  the  illustrious  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  confronted  with  the 
obligation  of  delineating  the  appropriate 
place  of  the  Slates  In  our  governmental  sys- 
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tern— and  often,  all  too  often,  has  forgotten 
us  obligation,  along  with  history,  precedent, 
and  the  clear  language  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States. 

Much  of  this  amnesia  has  taken  the  form 
of  halluclnatiuns  associated  with  the  14ih 
amendment.  It  would  be  presumptuous, 
as  well  as  futile,  to  review  the  story  here  of 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment,  pro- 
posed to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  by  the 
3<)th  Congress  In  1866,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  Appomattox.  Sufflce  It  to  say  that 
on  July  28,  1868.  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
claimed tlie  amendment  ratified  by  30  of  the 
36  States.  Dubious  as  that  ratification  was 
by  reason  of  the  coercive  and  oppressive  pro- 
cedures resorted  to.  the  amendment  has  been 
accepted  through  the  years  as  an  Integral 
part  of  our  Constitution.  Section  1  of  the 
amendment  has  been  seized  upon  as  the  basis 
and  the  Justification  for  many  of  our  more 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Permit  me, 
solely  for  purj>oses  of  emphasis,  to  quote  that 
one  paragraph: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  nxake  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Tlie  last  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
further  provided  that  Congress  should  have 
power  to  enforce  the  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.  This  power  vested  solely  In  the 
Congress  has  l>een  pieempted  by  the  Judicial 
Department. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  a  number  of  suits 
were  brought  In  different  States  challenging, 
vinder  terms  of  the  14th  amendment,  separate 
schools  f(ir  Negroes.  All  the  decisions,  at 
every  level.  Slate  and  Federal,  confirmed  the 
fact  that  separate  schools  violated  neither 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  that  equality  of  rights  does  not 
necessarily  imply  identity  of  rights.  Tlie 
courts,  as  well  as  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, were  fully  conscious  of  the  Intent  and 
ambit  of  the  amendment,  and  they  were  not 
unaware  that  In  the  same  year  that  the 
amendment  w.as  proposed  the  Congress 
passed  special  school  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  perpetuating  separate  schools  for 
Negro  children. 

And  finally,  we  come  down  to  1896  and  the 
case  of  Plcssy  v.  Ferguson  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  when  again — 
clearly,  unequivocally — the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  was  enunciated  under  the 
aegis  of  the  amendment  Itself.  On  the 
strength  of  that  decision,  on  the  strength  of 
history,  practice,  custom  and  usage,  on  the 
strength  of  legislative  intent  and  construc- 
tion, on  the  strength  of  unimpeachable 
logic,  the  States  have  relied  on  their  reserved 
powers.  Judicially  defined  and  accepted,  to 
manage  their  Internal  affairs.  In  education 
and  In  many  other  things,  and  have  Invested 
billions  of  dollars  In  Institutions  and  person- 
nel to  advance  the  welfare  of  tlielr  children 
and  their  citizens. 

And  then  came  the  bizarre  decision  of 
May  17,  1954.  with  subsequent  brutish  af- 
firmation, attempting  to  cast  Into  oblivion 
every  previous  decision  on  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine,  and  attempting  to  read  Into 
the  14th  amendment  a  meaning  that  never 
was  there,  a  meaning  foreign  to  the  minds  of 
Its  framers,  and  a  meaning  never  envisioned 
by  the  proposing  Congress  or  the  States 
which  accepted  it  as  an  addition  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States, 

What  has  happened?  Is  our  Constitution 
a  document  subject  to  change  with  the  times? 
Or  has  our  fundamental  law,  through  the 
Indifference  and  the  Inertia  of  our  people, 
been  trampled  and  subjugated  by  a  Supreme 


Court  Juggernaut.  Inflamed  with  spurious 
liieories  of  social  and  psychoU>gical  con- 
siderations Inimical  to  the  true  meaning  and 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  and  disdainful  of 
the  havoc  that  follows  In  the  wake  of  Its  de- 
struction of  long  and  firmly  established 
principles? 

Verily.  It  appears  that  we.  the  people,  have 
forgotten  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty,  and  that  In  our  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  we  have  exposed  to  the 
poison  arrow  of  Judicial  usurpation  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  republic. 

Truly,  what  has  happened?  In  the  last 
20  years,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  reversed  more  established  con- 
stitvitional  constructions  and  principles  than 
were  changed  by  that  Court  in  all  the  preced- 
ing years  of  lis  existence.  And.  even  more 
alarminp.  most  of  these  reversals  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  cuustliullonal  rights 
of  the  States. 

In  my  Inaugural  address  at  Richmond  last 
January.  I  sought  to  Impress  upon  the  people 
of  Virginia — the  home  of  Wiishington,  Jef- 
ferson. Patrick  Henry,  and  a  whole  galaxy  of 
Founding  Fathers — that  we  face  an  ever 
deepening  constitutional  crisis.  Its  scope 
and  devastating  Impact  are  not  local  or 
regional.  Half  the  States  of  this  Union  al- 
ready have  come  under  the  oppressive  heel 
of  a  Court  running  rampant  In  riotous  as- 
sault upon  the  fundamental  law.  Who  can 
say  which  other  State  will  be  next,  or  which 
of  those  thus  far  unscathed  and  complacent 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  new  edict,  originat- 
ing with  the  sociological  whims  of  a  tri- 
bunal drifting  further  and  further  from  Its 
constitutional  moorings?  Let  me  recapitu- 
late quickly  some  of  these  recent  happen- 
ings. New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania, 
two  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union, 
are  prohibited  from  inquiring  into  possible 
subversion.  Nebraska  Is  restrained  from 
protecting  a  citizen  from  the  tyranny  of 
compulsory  unionism.  New  Mexico  and 
California  are  deprived  of  their  power  to  fix 
qualifications  for  practice  at  the  bar.  Illi- 
nois Is  reprimanded  for  her  rules  of  appel- 
late procedure.  Michigan  is  prevented  from 
ousting  two  officials  charged  with  crime. 
New  York  is  prohibited  from  discharging  a 
professor  who  refused  to  answer  certain 
questions  under  oath,  lest  the  truth  tend  to 
incriminate  him.  Oregon  Is  restricted  In 
the  regulation  of  non-navigable  streams 
within  her  own  borders.  And  the  whole 
group  of  Southern  States  Is  told  that  the 
amendment  of  1868  for  the  first  time  In 
1954  prohibits  them  from  operating  racially 
separate  schools — despite  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  history.  Judicial  approba- 
tion, and  custom  that  were  encompassed  in 
the  Intervening  86  years. 

From  this  Imposing  array  of  Invasions  of 
State  powers.  It  Is  apparent  that  we  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  In  South  Carolina,  and  through- 
out the  South,  are  not  concerned  solely,  nor 
primarily,  with  the  Supreme  Court  declsloji 
on  segregation — however  lugubriously  that 
was  received.  Our  first  concern  Is  the 
preservation  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
the  Integrity  of  our  constitutional  system, 
without  which  the  Union  faces  sure  and 
certain  decay.  There  can  be  no  union  In- 
dissoluble except  Its  cohesion  stem  from  and 
depend  upon  States  Indestructible. 

As  attorney  general  of  Virginia  for  10 
years.  I  witnessed,  firsthand,  many  repeated 
and  continuing  efforts  to  rob  the  people  of 
their  powers,  which  their  forebears  thought 
they  had  secured  to  them  for  time  Im- 
memorial through  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  been 
alone  In  these  excursions  beyond  the  con- 
stitutionally prescribed   fields. 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  at  times  have  been  equally 
culpable.  I  cite,  as  examples,  the  Congres- 
sional Invasion  of  State  prerf)gatlve8  In  the 
field    of    civil    rights,    and    the    unfortunate 


action  of  the  Executive  In  sending  armed 
troops  into  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  contra- 
vention of  section  4.  article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  which  in  language  as  plain  us 
can  be  written  says: 

'•The  United  Slates  shall  guarantee  to 
every  Stale  In  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion;  and  on  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence." 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  In  1957  in  opix)sltlon  to  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills.  I  took  occasion  to 
offer  a  further  reminder  that  there  Is  inucli 
popular  misconception  about  the  suiireme 
law  of  the  land.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  here 
that  such  prattle  comes  from  those  who 
lift  the  phrase  bodily  from  Its  constitu- 
tional setting  and  context  and  with  no  con- 
sideration for  correlative  and  apposite  con- 
stitutional language.  Any  enactment  and 
any  Judicial  pronouncement  which  Is  not 
under  the  authority  of  and  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution  does  not  and  cannot  bear  tlie 
halo  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Consequently,  those  who  accept  the 
specious  theory  of  constitutional  evolution 
funnel  Into  the  pillars  of  our  constitutional 
system  the  termites  of  destruction,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  horde  of  sycophants, 
yearning  hungrily  for  the  tasty  morsels  they 
hope  to  pluck  from  the  resulting  debris. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  Constitution  In  tlie 
field  of  education  Is  but  one  symptom  of  the 
current  Judicial  plague.  The  pestilence,  like 
the  Biblical  locusts,  moves  afield  with  ever- 
widening  and  consuming  scope.  State  lines, 
territory.  Jurisdiction,  and  sovereignty  are  no 
barriers  to  its  spread.  Federal  paramount 
rights.  Federal  preemption.  Implied  super- 
session, national  policy,  economic  equality, 
national  uniformity,  social  equality — all 
charge  forward  together  under  the  Impetus 
of  Judicial  legislation,  brushing  aside  Con- 
gress and  tnunpllng  the  10th  amendment 
Into  the  dust  of  oblivion  under  their  impa- 
tient feet. 

The  tremulous  state  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves today  represents  a  triumph  of  Judicial 
mediocrity,  which  has  de.secrated  the  fame  of 
the  great  Juristic  voices  of  the  past  and 
abnegated  their  Illustrious  contribution  to 
constitutional  virtue  and  stability. 

To  those  In  the  school  of  thought  that 
argues  the  Constitution  is  a  living  thing, 
svisceptlble  to  growth  and  adaptable  to  the 
changes  In  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  country,  I  would  offer  the  reminder  that 
the  Constitution  Is  exactly  what  It  was  the 
day  and  the  year  It  was  written;  that  Its 
words  mean  today  exactly  what  they  meant 
then,  and  that  It  cannot  be  rewritten  by  any 
branch  of  the  Government  without  ceasing 
to  be  our  Constitution.  True.  It  Is  subject  to 
>  hange,  but  subject  to  change  only  In  the 
:  :.,  lud  therein  prescribed,  and  that  is  by 
appropriate  amendment.  Neither  I  nor  you 
could  offer  any  valid  argument  to  oppose  or 
reject  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  based 
upon  the  clear  language  and  Intent  of  any 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution; 
but  both  you  and  I  can.  and  should,  object 
with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command  Ui  any 
decision  not  so  founded  and,  In  fact,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Court's  ajjparent  determina- 
tion to  legislate  rather  than  to  adjudicate 
within  the  clearly  marked  confines  of  the 
ba.slc  law. 

This  appearance  before  the  distinguished 
bar  of  South  Carolina  recalls  another  and  far 
abler  address  before  the  Virginia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation a  Utile  before  my  time  as  a  member 
of  the  bar.  Mr.  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
cussing some  of  these  same  questions  in  the 
year  19C6.  recognized  the  fact  that  there  were 
changed  conditlonE  and  different  social  and 
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business  life  from  thnt  which  obtained  when 
the  Constitution  was  frnmed.     But  he  added: 

"It  may  be  thnt  new  laws  are  necessary — 
possible  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  government  of  and  by  the  people,  and  If 
rddltlona  and  changes  are  necessary,  let  them 
be  made  In  the  appointed  way.  Never  let  the 
courts  attempt  to  change  laws  or  the  Consti- 
tution to  meet  what  they  think  present  con- 
ditions require.  When  they  do  this  they 
clearly  usurp  powers  belonging  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people." 

Many  of  our  leading  Jvirlsts  have  expounded 
Fimilar  views.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  a  great  liberal,  ob-served: 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expresFOd  the 
more  than  anxiety  that  I  feci  at  the  ever-in- 
creasing scope  given  to  the  14th  amendment 
In  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  •  •  •  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  amendment  was  In- 
tended to  give  us  carte  blanche  to  embody 
our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  In  its  prohibi- 
tions." 

Strangely  enough  an  equally  high-sound- 
ing Philippic  came  only  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Justice  Frank fiu-ter  who  wrote 
r.  dissent  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  from  Ohio 
whose  citizenslilp  had  been  revoked  upon 
his  conviction  for  desertion.  A  majority  of 
the  Court  held  that  revocation  of  citizen;  hip 
was  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and 
thereupon  voided  a  section  of  the  National- 
ity Act.  Justice  Frankfurter  had  this  to  eay 
In  his  dissent: 

"All  power  la,  In  Madison's  phrase,  'of  an 
encroaching  nature.'  Judicial  power  Is  not 
Immune  against  tliis  human  we.Tkness.  It 
also  must  be  on  guard  against  encroaching 
beyond  Its  proper  bound.s,  and  not  the  less  so 
Blnce  the  only  restraint  upon  it  Is  self  re- 
straint.  •   •   • 

"Rigorous  observance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween limits  of  power — between  questions  of 
authority  and  questions  of  prudence — re- 
quires the  most  alert  appreciation  of  this 
decisive  but  subtle  relationship  of  two  con- 
cepts that  too  easily  coalesce.  No  less  does 
It  require  a  disciplined  will  to  adhere  to  the 
difference.  It  is  not  easy  to  stand  aloof  and 
allow  want  of  wisdom  to  prevail,  to  disre- 
gard one's  own  strongly  held  view  of  what  Is 
wLse  In  the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  Is  not 
the  business  of  the  Court  to  pronounce  pol- 
icy. It  must  observe  a  fastidious  regard  for 
limitations  on  its  own  power,  and  this  pre- 
cludes the  Court's  giving  effect  to  Its  own 
notions  of  what  is  wise  or  politic.  That  self- 
restraint  Is  of  the  essence  In  the  observance 
of  the  Judicial  oath,  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  authorized  the  Judges  to  sit  In  Judgment 
on  the  wisdom  of  what  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  do." 

To  this  audience.  I  am  sure  It  Is  apparent 
why  I  used  the  term,  "strangely  enough."  in 
referring  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Justice 
FYankfurter  was  Joined  In  his  dissent  by 
Justices  Burton,  Clark,  and  Harlan.  And 
you  will  recall  that  Frankfurther,  Burton, 
and  Clark  signed  the  Cotirt's  school  segre- 
gation decision  of  May  17,  1954.  and  all  four 
Joined  In  the  final  decision  In  those  cases 
May  31,  1955.  The  strangrenes.>(  to  me  about 
Mr.  Jxistice  Frankfurter's  very  sound  philoso- 
phy of  March  i;)58  Is  where  was  his  sagenws 
of  thought  and  Judicial  perspicacity  In  May 
1954  and  May  1955?  Ah.  consistency,  thou 
art  a  gem. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote  such  a  dissent  may  offer  a  glimmer  of 
encouragement.  Certainly  we  can  comfort 
ourselves  In  the  hope  that  truth  crushed  to 
earth  may  rise  again  and  the  bright  light  of 
reason  and  logic  may  yet  penetrate  the  fog 
emanating  from  that  marble  citadel  In  Wash- 
ington. In  view  of  the  fact  that  three  other 

members  oX  the  Court  went  on  record  with 
lum. 

But  that  case  was  another  In  which  one 
errant  member  of  the  Suprempe  Court  spelled 


out  a  decision  of  paramount  Importance. 
Four  Justices  dissented:  6—  a  majority  of  1  — 
prevailed.  The  majority  opinion  evidenced 
another  total  disregard  of  history  and  mani- 
fest Ignorance  relating  to  the  adoption  and 
meaning  of  the  eighth  amendment,  which 
was  to  make  .sure  the  tyrannies  and  brutali- 
ties experienced  under  tha  British  monarchy 
could  not  be  jierpetratcd  by  the  new  Central 
Government  under  the  Constitution. 

As  bleak  as  the  picture  is,  and  his  been 
lo  these  many  years.  I  do  feel  that  there  Is 
reason  for  hope.  The  invidious  effects  of 
these  successive  usurpations  by  the  Supreme 
Court  are  finally  coming  o  the  surface  in 
Ktate  after  Slate  aiid  are  being  reflected,  in 
s  ime  degree  at  least,  in  our  newspapers,  nrag- 
nzlnes.  and  other  publications.  David  Law- 
rence and  U.  S  News  &  World  Report  have 
been  consistent  in  their  recoi^nitlon  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  many  of  these  recent 
decisions.  &o  have  some  of  the  other  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnists.  Many  of  the 
newspapers — including  a  number  outfclde  the 
South— have  printed  Incisive  edl'ojrlals.  No 
doubt  members  of  this  audience  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  recent  Har- 
vard Law  School  lectures  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand  and  the  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Bloch.  member  of  the  Georgia  b.ir.  en- 
titled "Btates'  Rights— ilie  L;iw  of  the  Land." 
I  was  gratified  to  see  another  statement  In 
the  New  York  Times  only  a  short  while  ago 
by  Professor  Emeritus  Edward  S.  Corwin.  of 
Princeton  University,  who  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  Nations  outstand- 
ing constitutional  authorities.  Profeayor 
Corwin  took  the  Supreme  Court  to  task  for 
Its  decisions  of  last  June  17  in  Uie  Watklna 
and  Yates  cases.  Referring  to  tiie  latter,  ho 
had  this  to  say: 

"Equally  irre.sponslble  was  the  Court's 
holding  In  the  Yates  case  on  the  same  occa- 
Blon.  This  practically  rep>ealed  the  SmlUj 
Act.  although  a  year  earlier  tiie  Court  had 
held  in  the  Nelson  case,  that  the  act  re- 
pealed all  State  antiseditlon  acts,  the  totJil 
result  being  to  leave  the  country  exposed  to 
unjustihable  pro|>agnnda  urging  the  right  of 
revolution. 

"What.  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  vlcloua 
nonsense?  I  would  suggest  a  declaratory 
act  of  Congress  assertive  of  the  correct  read- 
lug  of  the  Coiistllution  on  the  {xjlnts  In- 
volved In  the  abovementloned  ca.s«a.  And  I 
would  add  a  reference  to  tiic  Court's  weird 
holding  in  Cole  v.  Young  (July  2,  1956)  In 
which  the  unique  doctrine  is  arrived  at  that 
the  Court  may  undertake  to  pit  its  Judgment 
against  that  of  an  executive  othclal  as  to  the 
loyalty  or  rellabiiily  of  a  subordinate  of  the 
offlcial." 

Professor  Corwin  wrote,  generally.  In  op- 
position to  the  Jcnner  bill  to  restrict  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  he  feels  goes  too  far.  but  he  agreed 
that  the  country  needs  protection  ag;iinst 
the  aggressive  tendency  of  the  Court. 

My  got)d  friend,  the  Honorable  Louis  C. 
Wyman.  distinguished  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire,  addressed  tlie  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  last  February.  In  his 
extremely  able  and  authoritative  discussion 
of  "The  States  and  the  Union."  General  Wy- 
man declared  the  Constitution  Is  being  tor- 
tured out  of  all  rational  historical  propor- 
tion by  decision  after  decision  of  the  United 
SUtea  Supreme  Court  which  ascribes  less 
and  less  meaning  and  Importance  to  the 
10th  amendment  and  greater  and  greater 
scope  to  Interpretation  of  the  general  powers 
delegated  to  the  Federal  CJovernment. 

"These  decisions."  General  Wyman  said. 
"In  their  cumulative  aspect  seek  by  Judicial 
flat  to  encourage  a  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment patently  contrary  to  that  contemplated 
by  George  Washington  and  Uie  great  figures 
of  our  early  constitutional  period.  Implicit 
in  the  rationale  of  recent  decisions  are  cer- 
tain basic  assumptions  concerning  what  is 
best  for  the  American  way  of  life.  In  reality 


Jud!<'l«l  legislation  which  amends  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  point  of  usurping  what  haa  al- 
ways heretofore  been  considered  the  proper 
function  of  the  constitutional  convention  In 
our  pattern  of  government.  Such  expoaltlona 
In  equivoc.itlon  confound  and  oonfuae  the 
youth  of  America,  who  seek  and  deserve  real 
understanding  of  proper  constitutional  rela- 
tionship between  state  and  individual,  and 
between  commimlsm  and  capitalism." 

Ihls  Is  not  an  isolated  voice  from  New 
England:  It  Is  apparent  that  more  and  more 
thoughtful  lenders  and  cltir^ns  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  becoming  concerned. 
It  has  been  highly  encouraging  to  us  in  Vir- 
ginia to  know  of  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  distinguished  South  Carolinians  in  this 
effort  to  reawaken  America  to  the  dangers 
inherent  In  the  Judicial  forays  Into  the  field 
of  legislation.  Your  eminent  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  T  C  Calllson;  your 
famed  elder  statesman,  the  Honorable  James 
F.  BjTnes;  your  accomplished  Governor,  the 
Honorable  George  Bell  Timmerman.  Jr.:  bis 
scholarly  father,  the  learned  Federal  district 
Judge;  your  distinguished  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  and  many  othen  of 
the  South  Carolina  bar  and  the  business  life 
of  this  great  State  have  made  salient  con- 
tributions to  the  restoration  of  conatttu- 
tional  government  and  the  harnessing  of  a 
presently  uubrl(Jled  and  rampaging  Supreme 
Court. 

As  Professor  Corwin  suggested,  a  p.art  of 
the  remedy  could  be  provided  In  a  declara- 
tory act  by  Congress,  reasaerling  the  mean- 
ing ol  the  Cuostltutlun.  I  furUier  advocate 
that  Congress  slMsuld  require  that  no  nom- 
ination to  the  Supreme  Court  slvall  be  con- 
firmed unless  the  nominee  shall  have  had  at 
least  a  stipulated  amount  of  service  on  a 
S'Mle  supreme  court  or  a  Federal  circuit 
court  of  appeal.s;  that  the  legislatures  of 
39  States — excluding  those  States  with  rep- 
resentatives then  on  the  bench  as  well  as 
any  whose  posts  are  vacant — shall  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent their  choice  of  one  qualified  citizen 
from  each  such  State,  with  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  to  be  so  restricted  If  the  Senate 
finds  EUcii  nominee  otherwise  qualified.  If 
the  State  legislature  be  not  In  session,  then 
the  endorsement  and  recommendation  shall 
be  by  petition  of  the  members  thereof  at- 
tested and  certified  aa  the  legulature  may 
by  statute  prescribe. 

There  Is  one  further  step,  and  an  ex- 
tremely vital  one.  which  1  commend  to  you 
and  the  people  of  every  State  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  checking  this  dangerous  usurpation 
of  power  subversive  to  the  Constitution.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  upon  my  rec- 
ommendation, has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  corutitutlonal 
government,  which  shortly  will  be  appoint- 
ed. This  commission  Is  directed  to  develop 
and  promulgate  Information  concerning  the 
dual  system  of  government.  Federal  and 
State,  established  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  several 
States.  It  Is  further  authorized  to  make 
available  to  Interested  persons  facts  con- 
cerning the  relationship  b?tween  the  States 
and  the  United  States,  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  and  the  functions^ 
delegated  to  the  Central  Government,  and 
the  Individual  liberties  preserved  to  citizens. 
It  Is  empowered  to  publlrh  such  informa- 
tion for  appropriate  dissemination  and  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  groups  of  like 
alms  and  purposes  created  by  other  States 
and  with  similar  private  groups  In  'ocuslng 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  Individual 
liberties  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  Uie 
several  States  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  by  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  and  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mission la  directed  further  to  encourage 
similar  activities  by  Interested  sister  SUtea 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Congress 
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these  basic  and  fundamental  principles  of 
our  dual  system  of  government. 

In  brief,  the  whole  purp<58e  and  con- 
ception of  this  commlstlon  Is  to  work  In 
cooperation  with  our  sister  States  to  the 
did  that  the  several  States  may  be  restored 
to  their  proper  dignity  and  defended  In  the 
exercise  of  their  nondelegated  and  reserved 
powers  under  the  Constitution. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  cooperation  of  the 
great  State  of  South  Carolina  In  this  Im- 
jjoriant  undertaking.  It  Is  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  Americans,  everywhere,  imbued 
with  the  zeal  of  their  forefathers  and  armed 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  chal- 
lenge before  us.  will  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  promulgate  the  truth  and  the  right  to  all 
reaches  of  this  great  Nation.  With  de- 
termination, perseverance,  and  the  courage 
that  accompanies  sure  conviction,  we  must 
exert  ourselves  to  bring  about  a  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles.  This  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  our  continued  welfare  as  a  peo- 
ple and  to  our  strength  as  a  Nation. 


ANTITRUST       INDICTMENT       OF 
PRODUCERS  OF  POLIO  VACCINE 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  Department  of 
Justice  announced  an  antitrust  indict- 
ment against  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  of 
Indianapolis  and  other  producers  of 
polio  vaccine.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  comment- 
ing with  sadness  upon  this  action  taken 
by  the  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter,  a  press  state- 
A  ment  by  Eli  Lilly  L  Co..  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  and  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  May 
13  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  14,  on  the  same  subject,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cakmel,  Ind.,  May  13. 1958. 
Hon   HoMra  Capehaht. 

United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  editorial  and  Re- 
port to  the  American  People,  which  appeared 
today  in  the  Indianapolis  Times,  relative  to 
an  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  against  Eli  Lilly 
ii  Co. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  my  life  that  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  write  my  Senator  on  any 
subject.     I  assure  you  that  I  am  no  crackpnat. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  the  merits 
of  this  criminal  action,  whatever  the  profit 
may  have  been  to  the  Ell  Lilly  Co  .  it  should 
be  cited  for  great  public  service  rather  than 
be  rewarded  in  this  uncomplimentary 
fashion. 

Tliere  Is  a  young  lady  In  our  neighborhood 
tKJund  to  life  in  a  wheelchair  because  of  the 
ravages  of  polio.  Had  Salk  vaccine  been 
available  6  or  6  years  ago.  she  might  have 
been  spared  her  present  affliction.  My  own 
daughter,  who  Is  now  24  years  of  age  and  In 
good  health,  was  with  this  young  lady  all 
evening  the  night  she  was  stricken.  It  was 
only  by  the  grace  of  divine  providence  tiiat 
she  was  not  also  stricken. 

What  are  we,  the  American  people,  to  ex- 
pect of  Its  Government — what  encourage- 
ment will  our  laboratories  receive  from  our 
Government  If  any  remedy  Is  ever  discovered 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  muscular  dystrophy, 
cerebral  palsy,  or  any  of  the  other  maladies 
that  plague  mankind.  Is  this  to  be  their 
reward?  The  Government  should  be  sub- 
sidizing these  efforts  instead  of  stifilng  them 
with  antitrust  suits. 


As  a  taxpayer  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  r>f  America,  I  am  entitled  to  and  ex- 
pect some  explanation  of  this  action. 

Herald  A.  Setters. 

Statement  by  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  Mat  12.  1958 

Mr.  Eugene  N.  Beesley.  president  of  Ell 
Lilly  &  Co..  made  the  following  comment 
today  after  public  announcement  by  the 
Department   of    Justice: 

"We  are  extremely  shocked  at  the  charge 
of  the  alleged  price  conspiracy  against  the 
producers  of  p>olio  vaccine.  So  far  a.s  Ell 
Lilly  Ac  Co.  is  concerned,  this  is  complete 
nonsense. 

"It  would  be  a  strange  conspiracy  Indeed 
that  had  as  Its  purpose  constant  decreases  in 
prices.  We  have  voluntarily  reduced  the 
price  of  our  vaccine  five  different  times  since 
we  first  made  it  available.  As  a  result  of 
thete  step-by-step  reductions,  the  price  of 
Lilly  vaccine  today  is  about  one-half  of  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  Tills  series  of  vol- 
untary price  reductions  began  a  long  time 
before  the  Justice  Department  Initiated  Its 
Investigation,  and  was  a  result  of  our  pro- 
ductive achievement — not  of  legal  harass- 
ment. 

"We  have  given  the  Government  a  dis- 
count of  52 '2  percent  from  our  list  price  on 
all  vaccine  paid  for  by  Government  agencies. 

"Lilly's  average  profit  on  all  the  polio 
vaccine  we  have  sold  to  date  has  been  only 
6  '  4  cents  per  dose. 

"Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  has  producec'  well  over 
one-half  of  the  vaccine  made  In  the  United 
States  to  fight  the  great  battle  against  the 
crippling  disease  poliomyelitis.  In  Just  2 
years  paralytic  polio  In  this  country  lias  been 
reduced   by   more   than  80   percent. 

"Production  of  polio  vaccine  was  by  all 
odds  the  most  dlflflcult  biological  production 
program  ever  undertaken  by  Ell  Lilly  &  Co. 
Never  in  this  company's  history  have  a  few 
pennies  of  profit  per  dose  required  ev^H 
complex  manufacturing  procedures  and  such 
serious  risks  to  the  company  and  Its 
employees. 

"The  Investment  and  the  risks  were  enor- 
mous. The  demands  of  the  project  were 
such  that  other  programs  of  research  devel- 
opment and  production  had  to  be  deferred. 
It  was  only  because  of  our  large-scale  ex- 
perimental work  in  live  tissue  culture — 
launched  long  before  its  application  to  polio 
vaccine  was  foreseeable — that  Lilly  was  able 
to  as.sume  leadership  in  the  exacting  task 
of  producing  and  testing  this  vaccine. 

"Like  many  other  good  American  citizens. 
we  have  consistently  placed  the  public  in- 
terest above  our  own  as  we  sought  to  make 
available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
millions  of  doses  of  safe  and  effective  vaccine. 

"According  to  a  report  published  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  there 
was  a  total  Inventory  of  26.423.000  doses  of 
vaccine  available  as  of  May  2.  Of  this  total. 
Lilly  vaccine  amounted  to  24.043,000  doses. 
One  of  the  problem."  we  now  face  Is  the 
potential  loss  of  much  of  this  24  million 
doses  of  vaccine  which  we  hav.  on  hand. 
(If  It  loses  potency  before  It  is  used,  the 
vaccine  must  be  destroyed  )  This  tremen- 
dous amount  was  produced  In  anticipation 
or  its  need  for  vaccinating  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  yet  been  protected  against 
polio  at  the  start  of  the  year.  The  demand 
has  not  mat,eriallzed. 

"It  is  incredible  that  as  a  postscript  to  one 
of  our  greatest  achievements,  we  should  now 
face  this  fantastic  cult." 

A  Report  to  the  American  People 
(Eugene  N.  Beesley,  president  of  Ell  Lilly  & 
Co..  made  the  following  statement  in  Ir.dian- 
apolis  Monday  In  comment  on  the  antitrust 
suit  announced  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice earlier  that  day.) 

We  at  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  are  surprised  and 
shocked  at  tlie  charge  of  price  conspiracy  in 


sales  of  polio  vaccine  to  governmental  agen- 
cies. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  com- 
plete nonsense. 

It  would  be  a  strange  conspiracy  that  had 
as  its  purpose  repeated  decreases  in  prices — 
never  an  Increase. 

Lilly  has  voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of 
Its  vaccine  five  different  times.  The  price  of 
Lilly  vaccine  today  is  only  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  what  It  was  at  the  beginning.  These 
price  reductions  began  a  long  time  before 
the  Justice  Department  initiated  tills  Investi- 
gation. 

We  have  given  a  discount  of  52 '2  percent 
from  our  list  price  on  ail  vaccine  sold  to 
governmental  agencies. 

Lillys  average  profit  on  all  polio  vaccine 
sold  to  date  has  been  only  6 '4  cents  per  dose. 

In  Just  2  years  paralytic  polio  In  this 
country  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  80 
percent,  and  Lilly  produced  well  over  one- 
half  of  the  vaccine  tised  to  fight  this  great 
battle. 

Polio  vaccine  presented  by  all  odds  the 
most  difficult  biological  production  program 
ever  undertaken  by  Eli  Lilly  ii  Co. 

Never  in  this  company's  history  have  a 
few  pennies  of  profit  per  dose  required  such 
complex  manufacturing  procedures  and  such 
serious  hazards  to  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees. The  investment  and  the  risks  were 
enormous.  The  demands  of  the  project  were 
such  that  other  programs  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production  had  to  be  de- 
ferred. 

Like  many  other  good  American  citizens, 
we  have  consistently  placed  the  public  in- 
terest above  our  own  as  we  sought  to  make 
available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  mU- 
llons  of  doses  of  safe  and  effective  vaccine. 

It  was  only  because  of  our  large-scale  re- 
search work  In  tissue  culture — launched  long 
before  its  application  to  polio  vaccine  was 
foreseeable — that  Lilly  was  able  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  exacting  task  of  producing 
and  testing  this  vaccine. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  today  is  the 
potential  loss  of  millions  of  doses  of  vaccine 
we  now  have  on  hand.  If  it  loses  potency 
before  it  is  used,  the  vaccine  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

According  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  there  was  a  total  inventory  of 
26.423.000  doses  of  vaccine  available  as  of 
May  2.  Of  this  total,  Lilly  vaccine  amounted 
to  24.043.000  doses. 

This  tremendous  amount  was  produced, 
without  any  assurance  of  sale,  to  provide 
BUfflcient  supplies  to  vaccinate  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
tected against  polio  at  the  start  of  the  year. 
The  demand  has  not  materialized. 

It  is  Incredible  that,  as  a  postscript  to  one 
of  our  greatest  achievements,  we  should  be 
confronted  with  these  unfounded  charges. 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

Indianapolis. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Times  of 
May  13,  1958] 

Those  Salk  Vaccine  Indictments 

We  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  as 
to  whether  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  Pittman-Mof  re, 
and  the  other  three  manufacturers  who  make 
the  Salk  vaccine  that  has  just  about  elimi- 
nated polio  as  a  serious  epidemic  disease 
compared  notes  beforehand  on  the  price  they 
were  going  to  charge  for  it. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
charges  they  did  and  then  sold  $125  million 
worth  to  the  Federal  Government  at  such  a 
fixed  price  in  technical  violation  of  law,  and 
on  that  basis  has  obtained  a  criminal  indict- 
ment. 

Before  leaping  to  conclusions  derogatory 
to  the  firms  concerned,  though.  It  might  be 
well  to  look  at  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
production  of  Salk  vaccine,  the  circum- 
stances of  this  Federal  purchase,  and  the 
operation  of  this  so-called  antitrutt  law 
Itseir. 
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If  any  price  actually  ever  was  fixed  on  this 
early  batch  of  vaccine.  It  Is  almost  certain 
It  was  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 
It  moved  In.  you  will  recall,  and  virtually 
seized,  at  Its  own  price  and  for  Its  own  pur- 
poses, the  first  output  of  all  the  producing 
laboratories — before  any  free  flow  of  supply 
r.nd  demand  and  production  cost  conceivably 
cmild  have  established  any  realistic  price 
level.  It  bought  from  all,  and  It  offered.  If. 
Indeed,  It  did  not  command,  the  same  price 
to  all. 

There  was  grave  doubt  at  the  time,  and 
there  still  Is.  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Should  have  been  In  that  picture  at  all. 
buying  vaccines  or  otherwise  Interfering  with 
the  program,  but  that  is  all  water  over  the 
dam  now.  Once  freed  of  Federal  Interfer- 
ence, however,  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  price  has  steadily  dropped  until  It  now 
Is  about  half  what  It  was  then.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Lilly,  at  lea.st,  always  did  sell  to  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  for  less  than  half  Its 
own  list  price.  Not  a  very  clear  case  of 
price  fixing. 

The  Implication  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's charge  Is,  of  course,  that  these  five 
companies  by  collusion  fixed  a  price  on  this 
vaccine  so  high  as  to  return  to  themselves 
an  Inordinately  high  profit  and  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government  an  Inordinately  high 
expen.se  on  Its  p\irchase5.  That  Is  the  basis 
of  the  Indictment. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  difference  either 
In  net  profit  to  the  manufacturers  or  net 
cost  to  the  United  States  Treasury  would 
have  been  Inconsequential  whether  the  price 
had  been  $50  million,  or  $125  million,  or  $250 
million.  Taxes  recapture  for  the  Federal 
Government  the  major  share  of  any  corpo- 
ration profit,  and  up  to  91  percent  of  any 
large  profit,  which  thus  took  back  for  the 
Government  any  exces.sive  profits  any  of  these 
firms  might  have  made,  U  they  made  any, 
on  this  deal. 

These  companies,  and  especially  the  Lilly 
Co.,  which  has  produced  more  than  half  of 
all  the  Salk  vaccine  In  the  United  states, 
actually  gambled  millions  of  dollars  of  their 
own  money  to  get  the  vaccine  into  produc- 
tion and  have  an  adequate  supply  on  hand 
for  immediate  use  long  before  there  was 
any  real  assurance  the  Federal  agencies  that 
were  fumbling  and  delaying  the  project  ever 
would  release  It.  Their  courageouB  risk 
whipped  polio  a  full  year  sooner  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  those  governmental 
agencies  had  been  handling  It — and  saved 
perhaps  thousands  of  children  from  ever 
being  stricken. 

The  crime— If  there  Is  a  crime— is 
merely  the  Justice  Department  allegation 
that  tiie  five  companies  got  together  in  ad- 
vance of  tiie  sale  and  Uxed  the  price  In  col- 
lusion. 

If  they  did  not  enter  Into  any  such  agree- 
ment with  each  other  there  cannot  even  be 
a  technical  violation  of  the  law,  even 
though  today  all  their  prices  might  be  iden- 
tical. The  offense  under  this  statute  Is  to 
make  an  agreement  to  fix  prices,  and  not  In 
the  prices  themselves,  whatever  they  may  be. 

These  so-called  antitrust  statutes  have 
never  been  sensationally  successful  in  the 
fifty-odd  years  since  they  were  enacted.  It 
was  under  them  that  the  giant  oil  trust 
was  busted  into  30  or  more  companies, 
each  one  now  va.stly  b!pger  than  the  original 
octopus.  It  was  under  them  that  one  United 
States  oil  company  was  convicted  of  a  crime 
and  fined  for  having  traded  a  nearly 
urele.ss  formula  for  synthetic  rubber  to 
I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle  for  the  formula  that 
saved  the  United  States  from  poiyslble  dis- 
aster In  World  War  II.  a  deal  it  had  made, 
by  the  way.  at  the  undent  plea  of  the  United 
States  State  and  War  Departments.  The  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  vised  to  punish  political 
enemies  of  various  administrations.  They 
have  been  Invaluable  In  demagogic  appeals 
for  the  votes  of  the  uninformed.     They  have 


been  Invoked  sometimes  viciously,  sometimes 
foolishly,  never  very  effectively. 

In  half  a  century  they  have  broken  up  very 
few  trusts. 

This  present  remarkable  action  by  the  J\is- 
tlce  Department  seems  unlikely  to  enhance 
their  record. 

I  From    the    Wall    Street   Journal    of   M.iy    14. 
1 958 1 

Politics  With  Polio? 

In  early  1953.  Just  5  years  ago.  Dr.  Jon!\8 
Salk  announced  the  discovery  of  the  first 
effective  vaccine  against  polio.  And  tlils 
country  was  ready  to  begin  its  unjMirRlleled 
campaign  to  vanqvii.sh  this  ancient  scourge. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  only  vac- 
cine available  was  a  mlnlscule  amount  in  Dr. 
Salk's  lab<iratory  There  was  no  plant  for 
making  any;  no  known  techniques  on  how 
to  make  it  in  large  quantities;  no  experience 
on  how  much  it  would  cost  to  make  it. 

In  this  situation  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  urged  on  by  public  opinion, 
called  on  the  Nation's  drug  manufacturers  for 
a  "patriotic  effort  "  to  produce  the  vaccine  as 
fast  as  they  could  Six  companies  responded 
and  were  authorized  to  make  It,  one  of  whom 
later  withdrew.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded now  of  the  fabulous  story  that  fol- 
lowed. In  a  year  the  vaccine  had  been  tested 
wholesale  and  prtived  sviccessful.  In  another 
year  mass  vaccination  begun  and  by  1956 
the  Public  Health  Service  could  annouiice 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  for  all. 

This  week  the  Justice  Department  indicted 
those  five  drug  companies  for  a  conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  trade.  All  the  companies  have 
Issued  a  fiat  denial. 

The  Government's  bill  of  particulars  has 
not  yet  been  presented  In  open  court,  so  we 
must  watt  to  sec  if  there  is  any  substance  in 
the  chari^e.  But  since  this  Is  also  the  kind 
of  ciise  in  which  even  an  Indictment  can 
too  readily  become  a  conviction  before  public 
opinion,  people  ought  not  to  forget  what  the 
companies  did  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  did  It. 

The  Government  charges  that  there  was 
no  free  market  in  polio  vaccine;  that  prices 
were  uniform:  that  the  terms  of  sale  were 
the  same  by  all  companies;  that  wholesalers 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  freely  com- 
]>ete:  and  that  no  other  company  entered 
the  business. 

AU  this  may  be  true.  But  there  was  no 
free  market  beginning  in  1955  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  in  effect  only  one  cu.s- 
tomer,  the  Government.  The  Federal  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  toi  k  complete  control  of 
the  then  small  supply,  purchasing  part  of  It 
with  Federal  funds  and  allocating  the  re- 
mainder as  it  chose  among  State  and  local 
public-health  authorities.  In  the  Ijeglnnlng 
no  private  citizen,  no  private  physician, 
could  buy  any  of  it. 

There  being  only  one  customer,  there 
could  be  no  market  price,  only  a  negotiated 
price.  Further,  IX  there  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent prices,  one  supplier  must  charge  more 
than  another.  And  it  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  recognize  what  a  scandal  it  would 
have  been  if  one  manufacturer  had  tried  to 
charge  the  Government  more  than  another 
In  that  heat  of  sunamer,  1955. 

Ax  for  the  terms  and  conditions,  they  were 
set  entirely  by  public  auUiority.  The  manu- 
facturers delivered  as  the  authorities  told 
them  to  deliver. 

Now  wc  don't  know  whether  the  first  price 
thus  set  was  too  high  or  too  low.  Neither 
did  the  manufacturers.  Nor  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  not  a  product  to  be  devel- 
oped slowly;  the  public  that  summer  would 
have  no  truck  with  delays  to  figure  cost  ac- 
counting or  trim  expenses.  When  It  came  to 
pricing  there  could  be  only  a  half-formed 
estimate  based  on  Inexact  parallels  with 
other  experiences. 

But  we  do  know  that  In  the  snmrr.er  of 
1955  the  polio  vaccine  cost  about   80  cents 


a  cubic  centimeter  and  that  today — after 
all  th'.s  "conspiracy"  the  Government  al- 
leges— it  costs  40  cents  a  cubic  centimeter. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  one-half  within  3 
years.  Moreover,  the  trade  has  been  so  "re- 
.stralned  ■  that  today  the  supply  Is  so  great 
seve:'al  companies  stand  to  lo.se  large  unsold 
quantities  because  of  tiireatened  spoilage. 
Five  companies  have  thus  brought  us  troa\ 
nuthing  to  plenty  In  5  years. 

And  tlie  risks  to  the  companies  In  their 
endeavors  is  also  a  matter  of  record.  One 
of  the  original  band,  Cuttci  I,aboratorlcs, 
lost  nilUiojis  when  it  ran  into  technical  dif- 
ficulties and  had  to  withdraw.  It.  of  course, 
is  not  Included  in  the  Indictment  Only 
the  five  who  succeeded  are  hauled  Into 
court. 

We  will  w.-vlt  patleut.y  for  this  evidence 
the  Attorney  General  says  warrants  criminal 
action  against  these  comimiiies  and  these 
men.  if  Indeed  It  is  forthcoming.  But  It 
will  be  siiameful  If  It  turns  out  that  be 
would  ma!:e  criminals  ul  them  to  make  a 
good  political  impression  and  on  no  other 
evidence  than  that  they  did,  as  their  Gov- 
ernment asked  them  to  do,  work  together 
to  finish   the  miracle  that  Dr.  Salk  began. 

And  no  matter  what  the  outcome  c»X  this 
case,  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  this  mir- 
acle that  mr.kes  It  possible  for  people  to 
face  with  less  fear  the  hot  summer.  1958. 


AMERICAN    TARIFF    POLICIES    AND 
RIOTS    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  a  time  when  we  are  distressed 
over  riots  and  demonstrations  in  Ijatln 
America.  Yet  it  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  to  have  a  friend,  we  must  be  a 
friend  If  we  discriminate  against  na- 
tions in  our  tariff  and  trade  policies, 
they  may  retaliate  with  demonstrations. 
In  the  Portland  Oregonian  for  May  12. 
1958.  the  Washintiton  correspondent  of  \ 
that  newspaper.  Mr.  A.  Robert  Smith, 
published  a  prophetic  and  farslghted 
column. 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  Import 
quotas  by  the  United  States  could  well  be 
part  and  parcel  of  riots  in  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample. His  colimin  was  written  in  ad- 
vance of  the  riot*  in  Venezuela,  but  we 
.should  not  forget  that  our  oll-lmport 
quotas  restricted  shipments  from  tliat 
nation. 

Becau.se  Mr.  A.  Robert  Smith's  article 
premeditates  events  which  have  subse- 
quently occurred.  I  believe  it  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Portland    (Oreg )    Oregonian  of 
May  12.  10.S8| 

Vtmr-D    States    TAHirr    Policies    Linked    to 
Per  IT  RIOT 

(By  A.Robert  Smith) 

Washington. — The  stoning  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  Peru,  the  tide  of  opposition  to 
tlie  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  now  running  In 
tlie  House  of  Reitresentatlves.  and  the  plight 
of  western  mining  interests  are  farfluug  de- 
velopments, but  essentially  all  of  a  piece. 
Correspondents  on  Uie  scene  last  Thurs- 
day in  Lima  reF>orted  tlie  pelting  of  NtxoN 
was  led  by  Communists,  who  have  been  ex- 
ploiting tlie  fact  that  Peruvians  are  fearful 
that  the  United  States  will  Impose  tariffs 
or  quotas  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc,  which 
are    valuable    export    commodities   for    Peru. 

Those  fears  are  no  longer  idle.  The  House 
Wnys  and  Means  Committee  has  for  week* 
been    locked    in    dlcasrccment   over   the   re- 
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quest  of  President  Klsenliower  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  1934  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
along  with  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  gen- 
erally from  23  to  30  percent.  All  the  stout 
support  of  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn  for  the 
Pre-.ldenfs  program  has  been  Insufficient  to 
clear  the  bill  for  House  consideration. 

A  secret  poll  taken  by-  party  leaders  re- 
vealed bow  deep  the  trouble  really  h.id  be- 
come. Reportedly  about  275  Congressmen  are 
opposed  to  tlie  program  In  the  form  re- 
quested by  tiie  President.  Republicans  are 
understood  to  be  4  to  1  against  it. 

Oppostticm  to  the  trade  act  is  being  stirred 
up  In  this  recession  jierlod  preceding  the  fnll 
elections  by  pnitectlonlsts,  led  by  those  rep- 
resenting oil  and  mlnerali!,  noUibly  lead  and 
zinc.  And  as  it  looks  now,  some  concessions 
will  t>e  made  in  some  form  to  them  to  salvage 
the  trade  act. 

In  a  move  to  satUfy  the  di&tre&Jied  mining 
Interests,  and  Incidentally  take  tlie  heat  cff 
the  trade  act  Interior  Secretary  Fred  A. 
Seaton  came  up  with  a  mining  subsidy  pro- 
gram a  few  weeks  a«o  Under  It  the  Gov- 
ernment would  reimburse  producers  of  cop- 
per, lead.  Zinc,  tungsten  and  fluorspar  for 
Sales  beiuw  a  stipulated  minimum  price.  At 
an  esUniated  cost  of  9161  million  the  firEt 
year,  this  would  guarantee  producers  a  fixed 
Income,  regardless  of  the  changes  in  world 
prices  or  tlie  Impact  of  mineral  impori6  from 
America's  friends  abroad. 

But  the  chances  of  Congress  adopting 
Seaton's  propos-al  appear  dim.  The  mining 
State  lawmakers  themselves  aren't  happy 
with  it,  for  It  Is  always  more  difficult  year 
after  year  to  get  the  subsidy  apprupriatious 
than  to  maintain  a  tarlfl  barrier  once  it  has 
been  erected. 

Moreover.  It  would  be  hard  to  limit  a  min- 
eral suhbidy  to  selected  minerals.  Senator 
nicH.\RD  L  NiLi-BLRCEK  said  the  program  would 
be  un/nir  if  it  didn't  Include  chrome  and 
mercury  because  producers  of  these  minerals 
are  in  equally  dire  straits.  Senator  Henry  C. 
DwoRSH.fK.  Republican,  of  Idaho,  wants  to 
ndd  antlmnny  and  cobalt  to  the  list.  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  wants 
to  add  Iron  ore,  and  others  have  suggested 
uranium. 

Tlie  Government  estimates  that  about  50.- 
000  men  are  employed  In  the  copper,  lead  and 
Etnc  industries,  of  which  15,0O0  have  been 
laid  off  i,stlmatcs  of  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  owe  their  Jobs  to  trade  with 
foreign  countries  are  many  times  those  hurt 
by  imp-orts.  but  as  usual  only  those  being 
hurt  are  vocal. 

The  admiuLstratlon.  until  now  holding 
Ujugh  against  modlUcHtluns  in  the  trade  act, 
is  exi^ected  this  coming  week  to  offer  some 
slight  concesitions  as  the  liard  biu-galning 
begins  over  the  shape  of  this  ccjuntry's  eco- 
nomic  relations   With    the   world. 


SUPPORT  BY  AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS  FOR  HUMANE  SLAUGH- 
TER LEGISLATION 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
few  legLslative  i.s>ues  are  more  com- 
pelling or  uig<*nt  than  the  humane 
slaughter  bill  s;x)n8orcd  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  in  which  I  am  priv- 
ilcped  to  be  asst)ciated  as  his  cosponsor. 

Many  of  the  threat  religious  and  spir- 
itual leaders  qi"  America  support  this 
humanitai'ian  kgislation,  because  it  em- 
iKxlies  many  o:"  the  basic  precepts  of 
kindness  and  decency. 

Some  of  their  statements  are  high- 
lighted In  a  release  dated  May  5,  1958, 
and  issued  by  the  Religious  News  Serv- 
ice, which  is  edited  by  f^Henn  d.  Everett 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  re- 
lea.se  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  who  soon. 
I  trust,  may  be  called  ur)on  to  debate  and 
di.scuss  S.  1497,  the  humane  slaughter 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peotestants,  Catholics  A.sk  More  Humane 
Animal  Si-aughtehinc 

W.^SHiNCTON,  D.  C — Representatives  of 
Protectant  and  Roman  Catholic  groups  have 
supported  a  Senate  bill  which  would  require 
the  use  of  more  humane  methods  in  the 
slaughter  of  meat  animals. 

Senators  Hubert  Hi-mphret.  Democrat,  of 
Minnescjta,  and  Richard  L.  Nevbebger.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  are  sponsors  of  a  bill  which 
would  require  the  use  of  a  stunning  device 
or  anesthetic  which  would  render  an  animal 
insensible  prior  to  slaughter. 

The  general  board  of  .social  raid  economic 
relations  of  the  Methodist  Church  urged,  in 
a  resolution  presented  at  a  Senate  hearing  on 
the  bill,  the  use  of  humane  slaughtering 
methods  -which  have  long  been  used  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scandi- 
navian countries. 

"Millions  of  meat  animals  for  American 
tables  are  slaughtered  every  year  ■under  con- 
ditions of  unthinkable  brutality,"  it  said. 

Two  Southern  Baptist  leaders  appealed  to 
Senator  Allej*  J  Ellendeh,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  for  speedy 
action  en  the  bill,  which  is  similar  to  a 
measure  already  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representat  Ives. 

Representative  Bbooks  Hats,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Miller,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  convention's  Christian 
life  commission,  supported  the  bill. 

"These  cruel  methods,"  said  Dr.  Miller, 
"cannot  help  but  have  an  Influence  on  the 
characters  and  spirits  of  the  men  who  must 
do  this  ghastly  work."  He  noted  that  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
XJnlcn  had  endorsed  the  bill. 

Sixty  members  of  the  faculty  of  Notre 
Dame  University  asked  the  committee  in  a 
telegrani  "to  end  this  crime  and  unspeak- 
able horror." 

Dr  Almon  R  Pepper,  director  of  the 
department  of  Christian  social  relations  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  said  that 
"the  manner  in  which  we  slaughter  food  ani- 
mals is  not  unrelated  to  the  respect  we  have 
for  all  life." 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Reissip,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Capital  Area  Council  of 
Ciiurchcs  here,  told  the  Senators  that  "we 
provide  a  tender  ending  for  our  pets  but  use 
cruel  methods  lor  our  food  animals." 

Despite  the  appeals  of  church  groups  and 
humane  societies,  the  administration  is  still 
opposed  to  the  measure.  B.  L.  Peterson.  As- 
sibtant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  indicated. 

He  said  ttiat  "research,  experimentation, 
education,  and  persuasion  should  be  used  for 
a  period  before  the  power  ol  legal  compulsion 
Is  resorted  to." 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  willing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
a  nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chaii-)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 


United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  B.  Hussey,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  ■was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PERILS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  South 
America,  I  think  my  remarks  •will  be 
timely. 

In  1952,  -when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Fiela- 
tions — IPR — we  took  testimony  of  great 
significance  from  Igor  Bogolepov.  a  refu- 
gee from  Red  tyranny,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
during  the  thirties.    He  said: 

If  you  learned  the  wrong  things  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  your  thoughts  are  also  wrong. 

The  subcommittee  commented  on  this 
statement  as  follows: 

With  tliese  words.  Mr.  Bogelepov  may  have 
put  his  finger  on  tlie  spinal  nerve  of  recent 
world  history.  If  it  Is  true  that  the  Western 
World  learned  the  wrong  things  about  the 
So\iet  Union,  then  it  is  certainly  true  that 
lu  thoughts  were  also  wrong.  If  Its 
thoughts  were  wrong,  the  actions  it  took  In 
dealmg  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  agree- 
ments it  signed,  the  compromises  it  agreed 
to.  the  concessions  it  allowed,  were  wrong 
too. 

It  is  no  longer  debatable  that  at  Cairo. 
Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  elsewhere  the 
Western  World  took  the  wrong  actions  In  its 
wartime  and  postwar  dealings  with  the 
U  S.  S.  R.  The  Red  lava  flow  released  by 
thoee  actions  has  since  engulfed  the  700  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  of  Poland,  Bast  Germany, 
Hungary,  Rumarua,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  part  of 
Indochina. 

It  is  no  longer  debatable  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States — at  least — had  the 
wrong  thoughte  about  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause they  learned  the  wrong  things  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  things  are 
tiue  about  Communists  in  the  United 
States.  If  ve  learn  the  wrong  things 
about  them,  if  we  do  not  learn  the  right 
things,  our  thoughts  are  also  wrong.  If 
we  think  of  American  Communists  sim- 
ply as  members  of  a  minority  who  are 
harassed  because  they  hold  unpopular 
views,  we  will  act  in  one  way.  If  we 
think  of  them  as  partners  in  a  world 
conspiracy  which  has  enslaved  800  mil- 
lion human  beings  and  seeks  to  enslave 
us  all.  we  will  act  in  an  absolutely  dif- 
ferent way. 

So  these  are  the  thoughts  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  keep  always  in  mind  when  we 
consider  any  asp>ect  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. I  ask  Senators  to  keep  them  par- 
ticularly in  mind  in  considering  S.  2646, 
which  seeks  to  release  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  perils  among  which  they 
have  been  flung  by  recent  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Last  summer,  when  I  introduced 
S.  2646,  I  said: 

The  principal  error  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 
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The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGS  1  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  that 
statement  when  he  appeared  to  testify 
against  the  bill.    He  said : 

The  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  under- 
stand equally  well  both  the  nature  and  the 
objectives  of  this  conspiracy. 

He  told  us  that  those  who  think  other- 
wise are  "exceedingly  naive  and  might 
even  be  termed  obtuse." 

Remember  those  words,  Mr.  President, 
for  I  shall  refer  to  them  again.  If  I  am 
wrong  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
right,  if  the  Court  does  understand  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  yet  does 
continue  smashing  the  defenses  the  peo- 
ple have  raised  against  it,  then  the  situ- 
ation is  even  more  ominous  than  I  had 
feared.  I  said  what  I  did  about  the 
Court's  lack  of  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  could  find  not  even  a 
mention  of  the  con.-^piracy.  in  those 
opinions  of  the  Court  which  have  caused 
so  much  dismay.  I  said  what  I  did  about 
the  Court's  lack  of  understanding  be- 
cause of  the  language  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Konigsberg  case. 

As  I  pointed  out — and  supported  with 
facts  from  a  fully  documented  and  easily 
available  record — "Konigsberg  was  for 
years  a  Communist  hack  of  the  shabbiest 
type."  Despite  this,  he  had  the  gall  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  California 
bar.  He  was  identified  to  his  face  as  a 
Communist,  during  hearings  at  which 
the  California  bar  examiners  were  in- 
quiring into  his  fitness.  He  did  not  dare 
deny  the  charge,  but  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment,  instead.  In  plain  decency 
and  common  sense,  the  California  bar 
examiners  turned  him  down.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reached  across  the  country  and  forced 
Rudolph  Konigsberg  down  California's 
throat.  Here  is  the  language  of  the 
Court;  it  was  written  by  Justice  Black. 
Mr.  President,  but  it  was  subscribed  to  by 
the  Court's  majority,  which  means  that 
it  expresses  the  beliefs  of  the  Court's  ma- 
jority: 

The  Mere  Fact  of  Communist  Membership 
The  mere  fact  of  Konlgsberg's  past  mem- 
bership In  the  Communi.st  Party.  If  true, 
without  anything  more.  Is  not  an  adequate 
basis  for  concluding  that  he  Is  disloyal  or  a 
person  of  bad  character.  A  lifetime  of  good 
citizenship  Is  worth  very  little  If  It  Is  so 
frail  that  It  cannot  withstand  the  susplclr-ns 
which  apparently  were  the  basis  for  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

THE   RIGHTS    OF   THE   PEOPLE 

Justice    Douglas    has    amplified    this 
view  in  his  recently  published  book. 
Joining  the  Communist  Party — 

he  says  on  page  92 — 

does  not  necessarily  indicate  approval  of  all 
for  which  that  organization  stands.  J»i8t  as 
all  who  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  American  Legion,  or  the  American  Bar 
Association  do  not  necessarily  endorse  every 
tenet  of  those  organizations. 

Yet,  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  tells 
us  that  the  Court  understands  both  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  the  Commuiiist 
conspiracy.  He  tells  us  that  those  who 
doubts   this  are  naive,  or  even  obtuse. 

What  is  It  that  the  Supreme  Court 
understands,  Mr.  President?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy?   What  are  its  objectives?    It  seems 


lunatic  to  raise  these  questions  after 
40  fearful  years  of  Red  history.  But  we 
must  raise  them  and  we  must  answer 
them  in  order  to  appraise  Senate  bill  2646 
in  full  perspective.  The  pre.sentation  of 
Senate  bill  2646  Ls  just  one  round  in  the 
fight  against  the  Communist  world  con- 
spiracy. To  see  where  it  fits,  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  necessary,  we  must  glance 
back  over  these  40  Red  years. 

In  1947.  the  Supreme  Court  had  be- 
fore it  a  question  involving  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  contains  a  provision  regarding 
Communist  officials  in  labor  unions. 
The  Court  found  that  the  provision  was 
constitutional.  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion, the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
turned  an  all-revealing  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Red  animal.  Here  are  his 
words : 

A     PARTY     or    "BETRAYAL" 

The  Comnuuilst  Party  alone  among  Amer- 
ican parlies  past  or  present  is  dominated  and 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government.  It  Is 
a  satrap  party  which,  to  the  threat  of  civil 
disorder,  adds  the  threat  of  betrayal  into 
alien  h.vnds. 

In  each  coimtry  where  the  Communists 
have  seized  control,  they  have  so  denation- 
alized its  foreign  policy  as  to  make  it  a 
satellite  and  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
enforced  a  di)mestic  policy  in  complete  con- 
formity with  the  Soviet  pattern,  tolerating 
no  deviation  in  deference  to  any  people's  sep- 
arate history,  tradition,  or  national  Interests. 

In  not  one  of  the  covmtrles  it  now  dom- 
inates was  the  Communist  Party  chosen  by 
a  free  or  contestable  election;  in  not  one 
can  it  be  evicted  by  any  election.  The  in- 
ternational police  state  has  crept  over  East- 
ern Europe  by  deception,  coercion,  coup 
d'etat,  terrorism,  and  assassination. 

The  An-«erlcan  Communists  have  Imported 
the  totalitarian  organization's  dl.sclpUnes  and 
techniques,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  countiy  offers  them  and  other  discon- 
tented elements  a  way  to  peaceful  revolu- 
tion by  ballot. 

EVERT    COMMUNIST    IS    A     CONSPIRATOR 

Every  member  of  the  Communist  Parly  Is 
an  agent  to  execute  the  Communist  pro- 
gram. 

Major  political  parties  In  the  United  States 
have  never  been  closely  knit  or  secret  organ- 
izations Anyone  who  usually  votes  the  party 
tickets  is  reckoned  a  member,  although  he 
has  not  applied  for  or  been  admitted  to 
membership,  pays  no  dues,  has  taken  no 
pledge  and  is  free  to  vote,  speak,  and  act 
as  he  wills. 

Membership  In  the  Communist  Party  Is 
totally  different.  The  party  Is  a  secret  con- 
Clave.  Members  are  admitted  only  upon  ac- 
ceptance as  reliable  and  after  Indoctrination 
in  Its  policies,  to  which  the  member  Is  fully 
committed.  They  are  provided  with  cards  or 
credentials,  usually  Issued  under  false  names 
BO  that  the  Identification  can  only  be  made 
by  f)fflcers  of  the  party  who  hold  the  code 
Moreover,  each  pledges  unconditional  obedi- 
ence to  party  authority.  Adherents  are 
known  by  secret  or  code  names.  They  con- 
stitute "cells"  in  the  factory,  the  office,  the 
political  society,  or  the  labor  union.  For 
any  deviation  from  the  party  line  they  are 
purged  and  excluded. 

Individuals  who  assume  such  obligations 
are  chargeable,  on  ordinary  conspiracy  prin- 
ciples, with  responsibility  for  and  participa- 
tion In  all  that  makes  up  the  party's  program. 

There  is  certainly  sufficient  evidence  that 
all  members  owe  allegiance  to  every  detail 
of  the  Communist  Party  program  and  have 
assumed  a  duty  actively  to  help  execute  It  so 
that  Congress  could,  on  familiar  conspiracy 
principles,  charge  each  member  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  goals  and  means  of  the  party. 


The  present  majority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  had  that  opinion 
on  it-s  own  bookshelf,  Mr.  President,  when 
it  decided  that  the  mere  fact  of  Commu- 
ni.st Parly  membership  should  be  no  hin- 
drance to  admittance  to  the  American 
bar.  And  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
tells  u.s  that  the  present  Court  under- 
stands both  the  nature  and  objectives 
of  the  Red  conspiracy. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  found  a  nest  of 
American  Communists  in  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations.  Nine  of  then,  in- 
voked the  fifth  amendment,  when  ques- 
tioned about  their  underground  activity. 
They  were  at  first  dismLssed.  and  later 
reinstated.  The  tribunal  which  rein- 
stated them  found,  in  effect,  that  Com- 
munist Parly  membership  was  a  mere 
exercise  of  political  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
commented  as  follows: 

The  question  raised  here  Is  fundttment.al. 
It  applies  not  only  to  the  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation of  American  citizens  In  ti.-  United 
Nations,  but  also  to  our  whole  field  of  In- 
quiry. 

All  three  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  found  that  Communist  ac- 
tivity is  not  to  be  compared  with  member- 
ship In  any  political  party.  All  threo 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  found  that  Communist  activity  Is  a 
conspiracy  directed  from  the  U.  S.  S  R.  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence.  The  conspiracy 
Is  as  old  as  the  Bolshevik  revolution  Itself. 

We  ordered  into  the  record  "certain 
basic  documents  on  the  question  of  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy."  The  .-sub- 
committee summarized  these  documents 
in  our  second  report  on  activities  of 
United  States  citizens  employed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  part 
of  that  summary  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  REVOLVTTON  IS  BORN 

On  December  13.  1B17.  Lenin  s  handful  of 
Bolsheviks,  who  had  Just  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  appropriated  2  million  rubles 
for  the  needs  of  the  revolutionary  Inter- 
nationalist movement  Here  is  the  language 
of  the  official  ordinance  a.s  published  In  the 
Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peas- 
ants Government.  December  13,  1917.  and 
furnished  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Evans  Hughes:  •••  •  •  the  Soviet  of  Peo- 
ples Commissars  considers  It  necessary  to 
come  forth  with  all  aid.  including  financial 
aid,  to  the  assistance  of  the  left.  Interna- 
tional wing  of  the  workers  movement  of  all 
countries,  entirely  regardless  whether  those 
countries  are  at  war  with  Russia,  or  in  an 
alliance,  or  whether  they  reUln  their  neu- 
trality." 

This  was  the  original  declaration  of  revo- 
lution against  the  civilized  governments  of 
the  world.  It  was  an  official  statement.  It 
was  implemented  with  an  official  appropria- 
tion of  money.  It  was  Implemented  also  by 
Moscow-inspired  revolutionary  activity  on 
every  continent  of  the  globe.  In  1919,  the 
Soviet  Government  found  it  necessary  for 
purposes  of  deception  to  transfer  the  supreme 
command  of  the  world  revolution  from  a 
government  building  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  newly  established   Communist  Interna- 
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tlonal  (ComintcinK  The  actual  control  of 
the  world's  Communist  underground,  how- 
ever, remained   tlie  same. 

Secretary  Hug)ies  also  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate committee  w  th  an  excerpt  from  a  report 
to  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Ru.'sian  Com- 
munist Party  on  April  2,  1920.  Karl  Radek. 
secretary  of  the  Communist  International,  in 
which  Radek  de<:lared: 

"The  Tliird  Ir.ternatlonal  Is  the  child  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  It  was 
founded  here,  in  the  Kreinlin.  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  llie  Communist   Party  of  Russia." 

THE    COLBY    NOTE 

In  1920,  'Woo'lrow  Wllron's  Secretary  of 
State,  Balnbrldge  Colby,  looked  at  the  plain 
facts  of  Communi.st  activity,  which  were  vis- 
ible everywhere  then,  as  Ihcy  are  now,  and 
arrived  at  this  conclusion: 

"The  existing  regime  in  Russia  Is  ba.'^ed 
up>on  the  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor 
niid  good  faitli.  •  •  •  The  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  re;Ume  have  frequently  and  Oi>enly 
boa.sted  that  thiy  are  willing  to  sl^^n  agree- 
ments and  undertakings  with  foreign  powers 
while  not  Uovin!:  the  slightest  Intention  of 
obserring  such  v>ndert:ikinp.s  or  carrying  out 
such  AKreements.  •  •  •  upon  numerous 
occasion  the  responsible  spokesmen  of  this 
ix)wcr  aiul  Its  official  agencies,  have  de- 
clared that  It  IS  ihelr  uudcr&tandihg  that  the 
very  existence  or  Bolshevii-m  In  Russia,  the 
maintenance  of  iheir  own  rule,  depends,  and 
must  continue  -.o  depend  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  rei-olut.ons  in  all  other  great  clvil- 
leed  nations.  Including  tlie  United  States, 
which  will  overthrow  and  destroy  their  gov- 
ernments and  set  up  Bolshe^  ist  rule  in  their 
alead  jThey  have  made  it  quite  plain 
that  they  intend  to  use  every  mearts,  includ- 
ing of  course,  diplomatic  agencies,  to  pro- 
mote such  revolutionary  movements  in  other 
countries.     [Maner   in    brackets  ours] 

•  a  •  •  • 

"It  Is  Within  t  ie  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Bolshevist 
government  Is  It -self  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  political  farti  m.  with  extensive  interna- 
tional ramifications  tlirough  the  TTiIrd  Inter- 
nationale, and  that  this  body,  which  Is  heav- 
ily subsidizrd  b;  the  Bohhevlst  government 
from  the  public  revenues  of  Russia  has  for 
Us  openly  avowed  aim  the  promotion  of  Bol- 
shevist revolutloiis  throughout  the  world. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  have  boasted 
that  their  prom  ses  of  noninterference  with 
other  nations  v.-ould  in  no  wire  bind  the 
agents  of  this  body.  •  •  •"  | Inevitably, 
therefore,  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Bol- 
shevist governni'Mit  would  become  a  channel 
fiir  intrigues  and  the  propnqr.nda  of  revolt 
ng;sln8t  the  In.stltutlrms  and  laws  of  coun- 
tries, ultli  which  It  was  at  peace.  *  •  •] 
[Matter  in  brackets  ours.) 

I  We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  rela- 
tions with,  or  g've  friendly  reception  to  the 
agents  of  a  government  which  Is  determined 
and  bound  to  conspire  against  our  Institu- 
tions; whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators 
of  dangerous  revolt:  whoso  s;v>kesmen  sny 
that  they  sl?n  agreements  with  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  them  )  [Matter  In  brackets 
ours  1  (American  Note  on  Polish  S:t\intlon. 
Department  of  State.  August  10.  1920,  A 
Formal  Reply  Frurn  Secretary  of  State  Baln- 
brldge Colby  to  His  Excellency  Baron  Ca- 
mlUo  Romano  Avezziina,  Ambast-»dor  of 
Italy). 

In  the  33  years  since  the5<e  words  were 
uttered,  there  have  been  no  substantial  new 
facts  to  upset  Colby's  historic  conclusion. 
In  every  year,  on  every  continent,  myriads 
of   new   facUs  have  emerged   to  support   It. 

Communist  regimes  Ixave  been  contin- 
uously based  upon  the  negation  of  every 
principle  of  honor  and  good  faith.  Com- 
munist lenders  have  continuously  demon- 
strated that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agree- 
ments ai\d  undertakings  with  foreign  powers 
while  not   liavlng   the  slightest  IntCiition  of 


observing  such  undertakings  or  carrying  out 
such  agreements.  Communist  leaders  have 
continuously  proven  that  their  diplomats 
are  the  agents  oX  dangerous  revolt  who  use 
diplomatic  agencies  to  promote  such  revo- 
lutionary   movements   in   other   countries. 

THE    FINDINGS    Of    SECRETAKT    Ht'GHES 

Three  years  after  the  Colby  findings.  In 
the  year  1924,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  an- 
other great  Secretary  of  State,  presented 
voluminous  d<xnimentntH'n  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  show 
that  the  Soviet  t>enst  had  jiot  changed  Its 
spots.  Secretary  Hughes  dimmed  up  as 
follows: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  Vhli  hearing 
has  conclusively  established  three  facts: 
First,  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bolshevik 
organization  known  as  the  Cotnmunist 
Party,  so-called  Soviet  Government,  and  the 
Communlrt  International,  all  of  whlc4'i  are 
controlled  by  a  small  group  of  individuals, 
technically  known  as  the  political  bureati  of 
the  Russian  Communl.'^.l  Party.  Second,  tte 
spiritual  and  organic  connection  between 
this  Moscow  group  and  its  agent  in  this 
country — tiie  American  Communist  Parly 
and  Its  legal  counterpart,  the  Workers'  Party. 
Not  only  are  these  organizations  the  creation 
of  Moscow,  but  the  latter  has  also  elaborated 
their  prtigram  and  controlled  and  supervised 
their  activities.  While  there  may  have 
existed  in  the  United  States  Individuals. 
and  even  groups,  imbued  with  Marxist  doc- 
trines prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  existence  of  a  difciplined 
p.'U-ty  equipped  with  a  program  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  this  country 
by  force  and  violence  Is  due  to  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  organizations  into  the 
domestic  poUtlcal  life  of  the  United  States. 
The  essential  fact  is  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  created  by 
and  completely  subservient  to  a  foreign  or- 
ganization striving  to  overthrow  the  existing 
social  and  political  order  of  this  country. 
Third  the  subversive  and  pernicious  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Communist  Party  and 
the  Workers'  Party  and  their  subordinate 
and  allied  organs  in  the  United  States  are  ac- 
tivities resuUing  from  and  flowing  out  of  the 
program  elaborated  for  them  by  the  Moscow 
group."  (Letter  to  Hon.  William  E.  Borah. 
then  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Jan   21,  1924  1 

In  lt,s  present  Inquiry,  the  subcommittee 
Is  particularly  concerned,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, with  the  Colby  prophecy  that  Commti- 
nist  diplomacy  would  become  a  channel  for 
intrigues  and  the  propaganda  of  revolt,  and 
tliat  diplomatic  agencies  would  be  used  to 
promote  revolutionary  movements  in  other 
countries  What  happened  between  the  time 
Secret;iry  of  State  Colby  made  his  prophecy 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  began  Its  inquiry  on  activities  of 
United  States  citizens  employed  by  the 
United    Nations? 

Trends  in  Russian  Foreign  Policy  Since 
World  War  I,  a  publication  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  .Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(1947),  contains  much  of  the  basic  record: 

THE    BASIC    RECORD 

In  1021  the  British  Government  granted 
de  facto  recognition  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  trade  agreement.  The 
agreement  pro\lded  for  the  prohibition  of 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Great  Britain.  Only 
2  short  years  later,  Britain  threatened  to 
terminate  that  agreement  because  Soviet 
agents  were  spreading  anti-British  propa- 
ganda In  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  India. 

In  1924,  regardless  of  what  had  already 
happened,  Britain  granted  the  U.  S.  S.  R 
de  Jure  recognition.  Three  years  later  It 
terminated  both  the  trade  agreement  and 
recognition  because  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
service  In  Great  Britain  was  acting  as  a 
channel    for    Intrigues    and    the   propaganda 


of  revolt,  precisely  as  our  American  Secre- 
tary of  State   had   predicted  7  years  before. 

in  1924  China  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  estab- 
lished normal  diplomatic  relations.  Under 
the  treaty  each  country  was  to  refrain  from 
spreading  propaganda  against  the  institu- 
tions of  the  other.  Three  years  later  China 
broke  off  relations  because  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic service,  once  more,  was  acting  as  a 
channel  for  intrigues  and  the  propaganda 
of  revolt. 

In  1924  Mexico  recognized  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In    1930   Mexico   withdrew    that    recognition. 

In  1926  Uruguay  recognized  the  U  S.  S.  R. 
In  1935  Uruguay  withdrew  that  recognition, 
charging  Communist  activity  in  Uruguay  and 
elsewhere   In   South   America. 

That,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  story  of  So- 
viet diplomacy  on  Uiree  continents  m  the 
early  years  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

WHAT    BULLITT    SAW    IN     193  3 

Tlie  United  States  Government  granted 
recognition  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  November 
1933.  after  an  exchange  of  notes  in  which 
the  Soviets  promised  to  observe  the  common 
decencies  of  internatioiial  conduct.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
was  ■William  C  Bullitt.  Bullitt  had  been  in 
Moscow  less  than  2  years  when  Communist 
revolutionaries  from  all  over  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  assembled  for  the 
notorious  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International.  Ambassador  Bul- 
litt's t^ispatches  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment during  this  period.  In  perspective, 
seem  eqvally  as  prophetic  as  the  earlier  find- 
ings of  Secretaries  Colby  and  Hughes.  Perti- 
nent selections  from  his  reports  to  Wash- 
ington are  included  here.  Their  source  is 
the  State  Department  publication.  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,   1933-39\ 

"The  aim  of  the  Soviet  Government  Is  and 
will  remain,  to  pnxluce  world  revolution, 
said  Ambassador  Bullitt.  The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  believie  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward this  revolution  \piust  be  to  strengthen 
the  defensive  and  offensive  power  of  the  So- 
viet Union  They  beHeve  that  within  10 
years  the  defense  posiilon  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  absolutely  impregnable  and 
that  within  15  years  the  oCTenslve  power  of 
the  Soviet  T'-nion  will  be  sufBclent  to  enable 
It  to  consolidate  by  its  asslstsnce  any  Com- 
munist go\ernment  which  mJiy  be  set  up 
In  Euro])e.  To  maintain  peace  lor  the  pres- 
ent, to  keep  the  nations  of  Europe  divided, 
to  foster  enmity  between  Japarv  and  the 
United  States,  and  gain  the  bllnd\devotlon 
and  obedience  of  the  Communists  of  all 
countries  so  that  they  will  act  againS^  their 
own  governments  at  the  behest  of  the^Com- 
munlst  Pope  in  the  Kremlin,  is  the  sum  of 
Stalin's  ixjlicy."  \ 

Mr.  JEINNER.  Mr,  President,  theiS? 
are  two  statements  of  great  significance,,^ 
made  by  American  diplomats,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  subcommittee  sum- 
mary, fiom  which  I  have  been  quoting. 
I  shall  insert  them  at  this  point. 

On  November  24.  1937.  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  who  was  then  attached  to  the  State 
Departments'  Division  of  European  Af- 
fairs, wrote  a  memorandum  which 
stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  diplomatic  mission?  abroad 
constitute  only  one  (and  not  always  the  most 
Important)  of  the  channels  through  which 
Russia's  foreign  affairs  are  directed  The 
situation  in  many  countries — and  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States— Is  such  that  it 
Is  an  easy  matter  for  Moscow  to  circumvent 
the  governments  of  these  countries  and  to 
deal  directly  with  private  Individuals,  firms, 
and  organizations.  It  has  Its  trade  delega- 
tions. Its  local  Commtmlst  parties.  Its  for- 
eign newspaper  correspondents,  and  Its  vari- 
ous dl.'guised  agents,  to  help  It  In  these 
efforts. 
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Secretary  of  State  Hull  told  more  of 
the  story  iri  his  Memoirs: 

The  Comrmmlst  International,  with  head- 
quarters in  Moscow,  continued  to  support 
Communist  propaganda  and  activities  In  the 
United  States.  We  made  verbal  complaints 
to  Moscow,  without  result.  Finally  Russia 
permitted  the  holding  of  an  All-World  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  International  In 
Moscow  from  July  25  to  August  20.  1935. 
American  Communists  attended  and  took 
part  in  discussions  and  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States.  Here  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  pledge  of  noninterference  given  us 
on  November  16.  1933.  and  we  could  not  let 
It  pass  without  protest.  By  agreement  with 
the  President.  I  sent  through  Ambassador 
BulUtt  a  strong  note  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  Soviets  replied  with  the  astound- 
ing assertion  that  "it  Is  certainly  not  new 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  cannot  take  upon  Itself 
and  has  not  taken  upon  Itself  obligations  of 
any  kind  with  regard  to  the  Communist  In- 
ternational." Tliey  refused  to  accept  the 
protest.  In  other  words,  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, although  Intimately  connected 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  could  do  what 
It  wanted  in  American  International  affairs 
■Without  Interference  from  that  aovernment. 

I  continue  quoting;  from  the  report  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
American  Communists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

CONGRESS     AND    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  published 
an  otiiclal  decision  on  May  28,  1942.  which 
read   In   part  as   follows:  ) 

"That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
from  the  time  of  its  Inception  In  1919  to  the 
present  time,  is  an  organization  that  believes 
In.  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States   •    •    •." 

Eight  years  later  Congress  adopted  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  which 
contained   this  language: 

"Sec.  2.  As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced 
before  various  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  Congress 
hereby  l\nds  that— 

"(1)  There  exists  a  world  Communist 
movement  which,  in  its  origins,  its  develop- 
ment, and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  world- 
wide revolutionary  movement  whose  purpose 
It  Is.  by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into 
other  groups  (governmental  and  otherwise), 
espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship  In  the  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  worldwide  Communist  organ- 
ization." 

FINDING    or    THE    SUPREME    COITRT 

In  1949  a  Federal  Jury  found  11  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  guilty  of 
"willfully  and  knowingly  con.splrlng  (1)  to 
organize  as  the  Communist  Party,  a  group  of 
persons  to  teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence,  and  (2) 
knowingly  and  willingly  to  advcxiate  and 
teach  the  duty  and  necessity  of  overthrow- 
ing and  destroying  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence."  (U.  S. 
41,  October  term,   1950,  p.  494  ) 

The  convicted  Communist  leaders  carried 
their  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court,  In  an  opinion  delivered 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  ainrmed 
the  conviction  with  these  words: 

"Petitioners  Intended  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  speedily 
as    the    circumstances    would    permit  •   •    • 


They    were    properly    and    constitutionally 
convicted."     (Ibid.,  pp.  516.  517.) 

THB    SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES    CONTROL    BOARD 

On  November  27,  1950,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  SUtes,  acting  under  sec- 
tion 13  (a)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  filed  a  petition  with  the  Board  for 
an  order  reqvilrlng  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.,  to  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  required  by  the  act.  In  the  hearings 
which  followed,  a  stenographic  rect>rd  of 
14,413  pages  was  adduced.  The  record  In- 
cluded 507  exhibits.  In  its  decision,  the 
Board  found: 

"(1)  That  there  exists  a  world  Communist 
movement,  substantially  as  described  in 
section  2  of  the  act,  which  was  organized 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  which  has  as  Its 
primary  objectives  the  establishment  of 
Communist  dictatorships  of  the  proletariat 
In  all  countries  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  (2)  That  the 
direction,  domination,  and  control  of  this 
HKivement  is  vested  In,  and  Is  exercised  by, 
the  Soviet  Union." 

SOPHOMORES    roREVr.R 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  struggle 
with  the  tentacles  of  the  Red  monster 
have  hoard  these  things  many  time.s  be- 
fore. We  do  not  need  to  hear  them  again, 
but  it  is  perfectly  obviou.s  that  we  need 
to  tell  them  afzain.  and  a^ain,  and  again. 
Ever  since  Lenin's  agents  went  forth  with 
the  bur  linK  facRots  of  world  revolution, 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  these  who 
would  not  listen  to  the  truth  about  it  all. 
I  do  not  ."-peak  here  of  the  Communists 
themselves — of  cour.se.  they  would  not 
listen.  I  .'speak  of  tho.se  men  and  women 
who  have  willed  to  remain  perpetually 
adolescent  about  the  whole  subject  of 
communism,  perpetually  determined  to 
think  the  wrong  thoughts  about  it  In 
the  sophomoric  bull  session.s  of  the 
flapper  age,  they  learned  to  chant  certain 
sloRans  about  witch  hunting.  Red  bait- 
ing, and  seeing  things  under  the  bed. 
They  learned  to  say  proudly  to  one  an- 
other; "I  wouldn't  know  a  Communist 
if  he  knocked  me  down  in  the  street." 
They  learned  to  hide  every  damning  fact 
that  was  thrust  at  them  under  the  all- 
embracing  concealment  of  one  word, 
"hysteria." 

You  cannot  do  that  sort  of  thing  for 
long.  Mr.  President,  without  bringinR 
mortal  sickness  to  your  own  mind  and 
soul.  That  is  exactly  what  they  have 
done.  They  have  made  their  own  minds 
and  souls  mortally  sick.  Gray  haired 
now.  they  still  mumble  their  30-year-old 
incantations  in  tiie  pathetic  .self-delu- 
sion that  they  are  still  dashing,  rakehelly 
younsT  sinnrr.s.  And  their  voices  are  .still 
heard.  1  hey  are  heard  in  cabinet  meet- 
ings. They  are  heard  in  editorial  offices. 
They  are  heard  in  bar  associations,  in  col- 
lege cla- srooms.  in  pulpits,  yes.  and  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  It.self. 

So  it  is  that  we  Red  baiters  we  witch 
hunters,  we  fomenters  of  hysteria,  must 
go  on  presenting  the  .same  old  facts,  quot- 
ing the  same  old  quotes  until  truth  at  last 
prevails.    Let  me  return  to  those  facts. 

REDS  MUST  NOT  WORRY  ABOtTT  TREASON 

William  Z.  Poster  has  been  at  the  top 
of  the  Communist  Party.  USA,  since  it 
was  founded.  In  1928.  he  took  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International,  which,  of 
course,  was  held  In  Moscow.  There.  Pos- 
ter received  the  following  instructions. 


They  were  Riven   al.^o  to  other  party 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Red  Army  Is  not  an  enemy  army  but 
the  army  of  the  International  proletariat.  In 
the  event  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
workers  In  capitalist  countries  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  scared  from  supporting  the 
Red  Army  and  from  expressing  their  support 
by  flgtitlng  against  their  own  bt^mrgeolsle.  by 
the  charges  of  treason  that  the  tKjurgeolBlo 
may  hurl  against  them. 

A  few  years  after  that.  Poster  appeared 
before  the  Fish  committee  of  the  Hou.se. 
Here  is  a  lamoas  passage  from  hia 
testimony: 

The  Chairman  Now  If  I  understand  you, 
the  workers  In  this  ctiuiitry  lix)k  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  as  their  country      Is  that  right? 

Mr  FosTTH.  Tiie  more  advanced  wcjrkers  do. 

The  Chairman  They  look  upon  the  Soviet 
flag  as  their  flag? 

Mr  Fo.ster  The  workers  of  this  country 
and  the  workers  of  every  country  have  only 
one  flag  and  that  Is  the  red  flag.  That  is  the 
flag  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

All  capitalist  flags  are  flags  of  the  capita- 
list class  and  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  of 
them. 

WE    ARE    PROVD    OF    TREASON 

In  1940,  the  11th  national  convention 
of  the  Communist  Parly.  U.  S.  A.  adopted 
this  resolution; 

We  are  proud  to  bear  the  high  title  of 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I^t  us  raise  high 
the  banner  of  proletarian  internationalism. 
We  are  prouc^lo  be  associated  with  the  C'lm- 
munlst  International.  We  are  proud  to  be 
associated  w'lth  the  greate.st  tliinkers  and 
heroes  of  all  hisUiry  and  of  all  lands— with 
Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin  We  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  Dimilro/T, 
Thaelmann.  Thorez.  Gallacher.  Dluz.  and  La 
Pasionarla.  and  with  the  militant  leaders  of 
the  rising  ycjung  Latin  American  working 
class  and  CommunL-^t  movements — Bias 
Roca.  Enclna.  Labarca.  Pre.stes.  and  with  tlie 
great  Filipino  leader.  Evangellsta.  with  Tim 
Buck  of  Canada,  and  many  others.  We  are 
proud  to  be  associated  In  the  ranks  of  prole- 
tarian internationalism  with  the  greatest 
thinker,  leader,  and  builder  of  our  time,  who 
carried  the  work  of  Marx.  Engels.  and  Lenin 
to  new  heights,  to  the  victorious  establish- 
ment of  socialism,  to  the  period  of  transition 
to  conimunlsm.  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Soviet  Uni^n  and  its  achievements  against 
the  furious  dying  struggles  of  a  hostile  capi- 
talist world — the  great  Stalin. 

In  February  1957.  while  humanity  still 
grieved  at  the  spectacle  of  suffering 
Ilunaary,  Foster  wrote  these  words  in  his 
party's  official  theoretical  magazine. 
Political  Affairs : 

To  mention  only  one  more  of  the  many 
Leninist  policies  that  have  contributed  to  the 
relative  succefs  of  the  Communist  Party,  has 
been  it*  militant  policy  of  Internationalism, 
particularly  Its  active  support  of  the  develop- 
ing Soviet  Union  and.  In  later  years,  of 
peoples  China  and  the  European  people  8 
democracies. 

The  party's  over  two  decades  of  ofTillatlon 
to  the  Communist  International,  although 
not  without  certain  negative  as-pccts.  was 
also  Invaluable  In  developing  the  party's 
Ideology,  lu  fighting  quality.  Its  leading 
cadres,  and  its  International  spirit. 

PROUD  or  THE  MiniDFR  OF  Hl^NCART 

In  this  same  issue  of  Political  Affairs, 
there  was  a  statement  from  the  party's 
national  committee,  which  said :  "Thanks 
to  the  help  given  by  the  Soviet  troops  to 
the  Hungarian  people,  the  imperialists 
were  frustrated  in  their  plan  to  build  an 
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outpost  of  war  in  Eastern  Europe  and  to 
disrupt  the  solidarity  of  the  Socialist 
camp." 

Last  May.  the  leading  article  in  Politi- 
cal Affairs  was  entitled  "Communist 
Activity  Today,  a  Program  for  Minne- 
sota."   It  said,  in  part: 

Our  party  must  be  concerned  with  local, 
community,  and  State  Issues  equally  as  much 
a.";  the  local  labor  and  farm  movements  of 
which  we  are  a  part  We  should  help  to 
show  the  connection  between  these  local  Is- 
sues and  the  problems  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  their  relation  to  the  struggle 
against  monopoly. 

We  urge  that  Just  as  the  national  conven- 
tion Btresfied  the  need  to  apply  Marxism  to 
American  conditions  we  must  especially  In 
the  next  year  or  two  apply  ourselves  to  this 
task  by  eludyliig  our  own  part  of  America. 
Minnesota,  and  the  upper  Midwest  region. 

We  recommend  that  the  Communist  Party 
State  organization  should  prepare  and  pub- 
lish a  program  for  Minnesota  sometime  In 
1958  (at  the  latest  for  the  1959  legislative 
session ) . 

A  lead  by  our  party  in  projecting  a  more 
baste  analysis  will  meet  with  a  warm  resptonse 
from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  and  will  greatly 
strengtlien  and  make  more  mllliani  the  work 
of  the  39.000  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union 

Our  party  should,  above  all.  agitate  and 
work  In  every  rural  communlt  ,•  for  a  real 
understanding  now  of  the  need  for  a  labor- 
farmer  bloc  against  big  business  and  the 
special  Interests  that  men  like  E^ra  Benson 
represent. 

Many  Individtial  Communists  are  accepted 
In  the  trade  unions,  farm  and  other  groups, 
and  have  a  high  standing  among  their 
friends,  neighbors,  and  feiiow  shopworkers. 
Yet  they  are  not  in  a  position  t^)  publicly 
state  their  party  afTUlatlon  even  If  U  U  often 
tacitly   understood. 

In  our  opinion  the  Communist  Party  and 
Individual  Communists  will  enjoy  a  legal, 
open,  and  recognized  elxstence  in  our  trade 
unions  and  farm  groups  only  as  the  whole 
left  and  Soclallyt  current  grows  stronger  and 
exerts  more  Influence  upon  the  faimer-labor 
rank  and   file. 

roSTER    TO    KHRUSHCHEV    AND    RITTURN 

It  has  always  t>een  obvious  that  the 
leaders  of  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
Where  there  is  what  Owen  Lattimore  de- 
scribed as  good  old  chaos,  where  there 
is  war.  threat  of  war.  or  aftermath  of 
war.  where  there  are  mobs  and  riots,  as 
there  are  against  our  Vice  President  in 
South  America  this  afternoon,  where 
there  are  multitudes  of  Jobless  and  hun- 
gry, communism  cynically  exploits  the 
sufferers.  It  is  a  brutal  but  undeniable 
fact  that  Communist  and  Socialist  of- 
ficeseekers.  Communist  and  Socialist  bu- 
reaucrats. Communist  and  Socialist  pub- 
licists have  a  vampirish  interest  in 
human  misery,  which  they  regard  not 
as  an  evil  to  be  combated  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  be  seized  and  used  for 
gain. 

I  have  never  seen  this  more  brazenly 
acknowledged  than  the  way  William  Z. 
Fo.ster  acknowledged  it,  in  an  article  just 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union's  Bible  of 
party  theory,  Kommunist.  Here  is  a  dis- 
patch from  Moscow,  which  appeared  In 
the  Baltimore  Sun  for  Sunday.  March  23 : 

Moscow.  March  22.— William  Z.  Poster  told 
his  Soviet  friends  today  that  American  proa- 
perl  ty  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Commu- 
iiibt  Party  s  troubles  In  the  United  States. 


But  he  reports  that  things  are  looking  bet- 
ter for  the  American  Communists  now  that 
the  Illusion  of  capitalist  prosperity  has  been 
dispelled. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  delivers  his  report  to  the  motherland 
of  communism  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Party's  Bible  of  party  theory,  the 
magazine  Kommunist.  published  today. 

And.  now  that  the  American  economic  pic- 
ture has  darkened  and  things  are  looking 
brighter  for  the  Reds.  Foster  wTltes.  the 
party  has  drafted  plans  for  regaining  Its 
membership  and  power  In  the  United  States. 

"To  play  Its  political  role  properly  In  this 
situation  of  growing  mass  unhappiness, "  Fos- 
ter declares,  "the  party  should  base  Its  policy 
on  the  aggravation  of  the  class  struggle." 

A  month  later.  Moscow   broadcast  its 
an.swer.  not  only  to  William  Z.  Foster, 
but  to  all  its  agents  everywhere  in  the 
Free  World.     ThLs  is  the  account  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  April  28; 
Sovirr  Organ   Demands  Partus  Make  Most 
or    Capitalist    Recession — Papfr    Credits 
Communists    With    Wavf    or    Strikes    in 
Japan.   West   Germany,   and  Othkr   Coun- 
tries— Terms    Presfnt    Big    Chance 

(By  Howard  Norton) 

Moscow.  April  28. — Pravda.  the  loudest 
voice  of  the  Communist  world,  calls  on  all 
Communist  Parties  everywhere  today  to 
make  the  most  of  the  capitalist  recession. 

In  an  8.000-word  exhortation  beamed 
chiefly  at  Communists  In  the  West,  the  ofH- 
clal  voice  of  the  Soviet  party  tells  them  this 
Is  their  big  chance.  It  urges  them  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  the  liberals  and  revisionists 
who  would  abandon  revolution  as  the  means 
of  converting  the  whole  world  to  commu- 
nism. 

It  tells  them  that  a  small  party  completely 
unified  and  with  a  single  purpose  Is  better 
than  a  big  party  split  by  factionalism. 

The  paper  gives  the  Communists  credit  for 
the  wave  of  crippling  strikes  in  Japan,  West 
Germany.  France.  Italy,  Britain,  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

it  predicts,  with  obvious  relish,  that  the 
wave  of  strikes  will  keep  on  rising  as  the  re- 
cession spreads  ai\d  worsens. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  us 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
understands  all  this. 

the    court    and    COMMtTNlSM'S    "NEW 

opportunities" 

Now  let  us  note  the  views  of  Eugene 
Dennis,  another  Red  panjandrum,  as  he 
tells  comrades  about  certain  new  op- 
portunities they  have  received.  He  was 
reportin?z  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  on  June 
21.  1957.  and  he  said: 

This  is.  at  best,  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  Importance  of  the  June  17  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  a  partial  considera- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  to  utilize  these 
far-reaching  decisions  to  advance  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  Communists  and  non- 
Communists  alike. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  stanchness  and  the 
antl-McCarthylte  activity  of  our  party  and 
of  other  progressive  forces  over  the  past 
years.  Including  the  various  united  front 
movements  that  developed  around  most  of 
the  trials,  the  Involvement  of  various  con- 
servative lawyers,  certain  Socialist  leaders, 
and  of  numerous  educators  and  religious 
leaders  In  the  struggle  for  halting  the  Smith 
and  McCarran  Act  prosecutions — as  well  as 
the  positive  Impact  of  our  16th  national 
convention — this.  too.  played  a  useful  and 
a  beneficial  role  In  helping  to  Influence  some 
of  the  currents  and  trends  that,  objectively, 
played  a  big  part  In  afTectlng  the  outcome  of 
these   great   clvU-llbertles   issues. 


It  is  essential  to  popularzie  the  democratic 
significance  and  portent  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. •  •  •  And  It  Is  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  new  grounds  which  now  exist  to 
fight  from. 

It  Is  imperative  to  persuade  the  entire 
party  and  the  left  of  the  new  opportunities 
arising — judicial  and  political — for  reestab- 
lishing the  legality  of  the  Communist  Party. 

I  shall  present  some  other  comments 
from  Communist  sources.  Jessica  Smith, 
the  widow  of  Hal  Ware,  who  fathered 
the  Communist  underground  in  the 
American  Government,  said  in  the  July 
1957  issue  of  New  World  Review: 

A  heartening  aspect  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Is  the  fact  that  they  go  a  long 
way  toward  destroying  one  of  the  main  pre- 
texts for  the  cold  war— the  alleged  world- 
wide conspiracy  headed  by  the  U.  8  S.  R.  for 
the  violent  overthrow  of  capitalist  govern- 
ments. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  later.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Pravda  reissued  Moscow's  or- 
ders for  the  violent  overthrow  of  capital- 
ist governments,  which  I  have  just  read. 
Jessica  Smith,  of  course,  will  continue 
printing  such  lies  as  those  quoted  above 
as  her  service  to  the  Kremlin's  cause  of 
disarming  America.  She  will  continue 
using  the  Court's  decisions  as  so-called 
proof  for  her  lies.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  tells  us  that  the  Court  knows 
what  it  is  doing,  when  it  gives  her.  Den- 
nis. Poster  and  all  other  Communists 
these  new  opportunities. 

Now.  Senators,  listen  to  this: 

victory  Is,  Indeed,  sweet. 

That  is  a  quotation  from   the  Com- 
munist People's  World.     It  was  written 
after  the  Court's  decisions  of  June  17. 
1957.  which  was  the  reddest  of  all  the      ^ 
Court's  Red  Mondays. 

These  passages  I  have  just  read.  Mr. 
President,  are  not  the  judgments  of 
bourgeoisie,  reactionaries,  or  McCarthy- 
ites.  They  are  communism's  own  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  of  policy,  of  strategy, 
of  tactics.  They  are  communism's  own 
answer  to  the  Court's  assertion  that 
mere  party  membership  is  no  blemish  on 
the  character  of  a  man.  who  seeks  to 
practice  American  law.  And  they  are 
utterly  brazen,  as  can  be  judged  from 
Foster's  repudiation  of  his  country's 
flag,  last  May's  instructions  on  how  to 
WTiggle  above  ground  in  order  to  ma- 
nipulate labor  and  Farmers  Union,  and 
the  Kremlin's  own  orders  to  purge  ranks 
of  those  who  would  abandon  revolu- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
understands  the  whole  story,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

Let  us  swing  around  the  world  again. 
What  other  non-Commimist  nations 
have  dug  up  some  of  the  Red  moles,  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  them?  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  reported  on 
what  it  found  in  1951: 

the    PHILIPPINE    VERDICT 

That  "the  support  of  Soviet  Russia  Is  the 
duty  of  Communists  In  all  countries"  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  communism,  stated 
by  Lenin.  It  has  determined  the  party  line 
ever  since.  Regardless  of  their  citizenship 
or  their  sworn  statement  to  ^he  contrary. 
Communists  everywhere  insist  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  the  only  fatherland  to  which 
they  owe  allegiance,  since  what  Is  good  for 
Russia  Is  good  for  communism,  and  what  Is 
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good  for  communism  Is  good  for  the  world. 
Filipino  Communists  nre  no  exception,  for  In 
any  war  between  the  democracies  and  Soviet 
Russia,  they  will  always  side  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. They  are  with  Soviet  Russia  In  the 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea.  In  Indo- 
china. In  Malaya;  and  in  their  rebellion  In 
the  Philippines. 

The  whole  line  of  action  of  Filipino  Com- 
muni.sts,  including  the  organization  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  layout  of  Its  dep- 
redations, was  pronounced  by  Joseph 
Stalin,  the  Soviet  Dictator,  on  May  18,  1925 

(P. 11). 

Filipino  Communists  consistently  have 
followed  the  doctrines  of  Lcnlu  who  or- 
dered: "It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
Communist  Party  systematically  to  combine 
legal  with  Illegal  work,  legal  with  Illegal  or- 
ganization." 

Communists  always  have  believed  that  a 
valuable  method  of  reaching  their  goal  is  to 
Work  their  way  Into  both  minor  and  majur 
positions  in  existing  governments  so  that 
Communist  action  can  bore  from  within — 
that  is,  attack  from  the  inbide  as  well  as 
from  the  outside  (p.  16). 

DISGUISES     PROPAGANDA     OF     SPEECH,     PRESS     AND 
FRONT   CROUPS 

Communists  employ  both  open  and  dis- 
guised propaganda. 

Open  propaganda,  such  as  party  newspa- 
pers and  other  publications,  admittedly  is 
designed  to  promote  the  Communist  cause. 

The  disguised  propaganda,  aimed  at  any- 
body who  will  listen,  lock,  or  read,  includes 
the  use  of  radio,  motion  pictures,  newspa- 
pers, books,  magazines,  public  lectures,  .^tudy 
groups,  and  any  other  means  by  which  the 
public  gets  Information.  The  party  con- 
tinually works  to  plant  undercover  workers 
in  all  these  fields  (p.  18) . 

The  radio  especially  has  been  a  target  of 
Infiltration.  The  Politburo  trial  revealed 
that  Angel  G.  Baking  called  for  "a  cadre  to 
Infiltrate  the  corps  of  broadcasters  In  the 
radio  stations,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
cultural  group.  This  cadre  should  get  a 
position  as  a  broadcaster  at  specific  hours, 
either  as  a  station  announcer  or  newscaster 
for  the  newspaper  or  time  buyers  at  the  sta- 
tions." 

Commiuiists  set  up  front  groups  of  two 
types:  those  with  thousands  of  members, 
and  those  which  concentrate  on  a  much 
smaller   membership  of  prominent   people. 

Front  groups  are  effective  because  they 
Often  enlist  the  support  of  Filipinos  who 
would  not  knowingly  support  a  group  identi- 
fied as  Communist.  Aliiny  genuinely  non- 
Communist  Filipinos  have  permitted  their 
names  to  be  used  by  such  organizations 
without  first  fllndlng  out  what  purposes  lay 
behind  the  high-sounding  titles. 

Until  the  arrest  of  the  Politburo  In  1950 
It  wna  not  generally  known  that  some  or- 
ganlzatlon.s  that  have  acquired  the  support 
of  non -Communists  were  created  by  the 
Communist  Party  Two  documents,  entitled 
"Twenty  Years  of  Struggle  of  the  CPP,"  and 
••Mllehtones  in  the  History  of  the  CPP,"  writ- 
tea  by  Jose  Lava  and  Introduced  in  evidence 
at  the  Politburo  trial,  reveal  that  the 
I,eng\ie  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy,  the 
Friends  of  China,  the  Youth  Congress,  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Congress  for 
Democracy  and  Collective  Security  were  or- 
g.uilzed  at  the  in.stance  of  the  Communlbt 
Party  In  line  with  the  united  front  policy 
of  the  Communist  International   (p.  17). 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  IS  THE  SOVIET  BORDER  PATROL 

The  international  situation  is  tense  and 
may  blow  otT  Into  another  world  war  any 
time  at  the  Instigation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Communist  Party  is  the  vanguard  of 
the  Soviet  Union  here;  Its  border  patrol  on 
Filipino  shores  (p.  10). 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  us  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  undcr- 
sland^i  all  this. 


THE    BRITISH    AGREE 

Now.  let  US  visit  Great  Britain. 

In  1956,  Britain's  Prime  Minister  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  the  findings  of  the 
Conference  of  Privy  Councilors  on  Se- 
curity. Among  other  findings,  the  Con- 
ference concluded : 

That  whereas  once  the  main  risk  to  be 
guarded  against  w;is  espionage  by  foreign 
powers  carried  out  by  profebsional  agents, 
today  the  chief  rihks  are  presented  by  Com- 
munists. •  •  •  The  Communist  faith  over- 
rides a  man's  normal  loyalties  to  his  country 
and  Induces  the  belief  that  it  is  Justifiable 
to  hand  over  secret  Information  to  the  Com- 
munist foreign  power.  This  rlik  extends  to 
8ympathlzers,»wlth  communism. 

Mr.  Pre.slclent.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  told  us  in  its 
Second  U.  N.  Report  that  in  the  33  years 
since  BainbridKC  Cjlby's  words  were  ut- 
tered, "there  have  been  no  substantial 
new  facts  to  upset  Colby's  historic  con- 
clusion. In  every  year,  on  every  conti- 
nent, myriads  of  new  facts  have  emerged 
to  support  it. 

C'imm.unlst  regimes  have  been  continu- 
ously "based  upon  the  negation  of  every 
principle  of  honor  and  good  faith."  Com- 
munist leaders  have  contlnuovi&ly  demon- 
strated that  they  'are  willing  to  sign  agree- 
ments and  undertakings  with  foreign  powers 
while  not  having  the  slightest  Intention  of 
observing  such  underUiklngs  or  carrying  out 
such  agreemenfs.  ■  Communist  leaders  have 
continuously  proven  that  their  diplomats 
are  the  agents  of  dangerous  revolt  who  use 
"diplomatic  agencies  to  promote  such  revolu- 
tionary   movements   In   other   countries." 

The  proof  of  all  this  came  from  count- 
less Communi.st  documents,  which  set 
forth  the  doctrine,  tactics  and  strategy 
of  world  revolution  as  organized,  fi- 
nanced and  directed  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
It  came  from  the  sworn  testimony  of 
countless  witnesses,  who  had  worked  for 
revolution  in  this  country  and  else- 
where— in  some  instances  after  being 
trained  for  their  work  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  came  fiom  the  Communist 
pre.ss,  and  the  pre.ss  of  the  party's  "solar 
system "  of  front  organizations.  But  it 
remained  for  a  Canadian  Royal  Commis- 
.slon  to  provide  final  verification  for 
Bainbridge  Colby  in  1945,  when  it  flashed 
beams  of  light  into  the  darkest  corners 
of  a  sincle  Soviet  Embassy. 

And  yet  the  man  who  heads  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  says. 
*'Why  does  not  Congress  conduct  its  in- 
vestigating committees  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  Canadian  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  conducted'.'"  Do  Senators  sup- 
po.se  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  that 
ignorant?  I  do  not  think  so.  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  Canadian  Royal  Com- 
mission has  the  right  of  search  and 
seizure  without  a  warrant?  8uppo.se  a 
Congressional  committee  were  to  under- 
take to  exercise  such  a  right. 

Does  he  not  know  that  a  Canadian 
Royal  Commission  can  snatch  a  person 
out  of  his  home  at  night  and  place  him 
in  jail,  where  he  cannot  communicate 
with  his  wife  or  family,  or  even  with  an 
attorney? 

Does  he  not  know  that  the  fifth 
amendment  cannot  be  used  against  a 
Canadian  Royal  Commission?  What 
Roes  on  in  this  great  country?  We  must 
tell  the  .story  again  and  again  and  again, 
until  America  realizes  what  danger  she 


Is  in.  The  incident  in  South  America  In- 
volving our  Vice  President  is  only  a 
ripple  comjiared  with  what  will  come  un- 
less we  wake  up. 

If  a  ConuresRional  committee  should 
do  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  suggests,  and 
act  like  a  Canadian  Royal  Commission, 
the  Amei  ican  people  would  take  up  arms 
and  diive  us  from  the  Capital  of  thi.s 
Nation — and  they  should.  As  I  have 
said,  the  proof  of  all  this  has  been  docu- 
mented many,  many  times. 

ICOB  COUZENKO 

Igor  Gouzenko  was  the  man  who  mado 
this  possible.  Gouzenko  is  w  hat  is  called 
a  "Soviet  defector.'  which  is  a  wliolly  in- 
adequate, if  not  shabby,  phrase  to  apply 
to  a  man  or  such  heroic  stature.  Gou- 
zenko had  worked  for  a  year  as  a  cipher 
clerk  in  the  mam  intelligence  divi.sion  of 
the  Red  Army  in  Mascow.  In  this  stra- 
tegic position,  he  was  able  to  look  from 
the  center,  all  the  way  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  worldwide  Soviet  e.spionage. 
In  June  1943  he  was  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Embas.sy  in  Ottawa,  as  cipher  clerk  on 
the  staff  of  the  military  attache,  Colonel 
Zabotin. 

Thtn.  according  to  the  Canadian  re- 
port: 

On  the  night  of  September  5,  1945.  Gou- 
zenko left  the  emba.ssy  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  documenu  from  his  own  oiHce.  In- 
cluding telegrams  .sent  to  Moscow,  others 
received  from  Moscow,  which  he  had  encl- 
pnered  and  deciphered,  as  well  as  other  docu- 
ments made  either  by  Husslan  offlcials  of  the 
embassy  or  by  other  persons  living  In  Can- 
ada. •  •  •  Ckjuzenko  eventually  told  his 
story  to  the  Royal  Canadian  M  mnted  Po- 
lice, who  rcp<jrted  to  the  Canadian  Ooveru- 
ment   (Canadian  Report,  p.   11). 

"WE   HAVE    NOT    ACTED   UPON    HEARSAY** 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  told  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament what  happened  immediately 
thereafter. 

It  Is  tipon  the  documents  which  are  In 
po».session  of  the  government  now.  and 
which  will  be  n^ade  public  as  the  trials  pro- 
ceed, that  such  subsequent  action  as  was 
taken  by  myself  and  my  colleag\ie«  are  based 
We  have  not  acted  upon  hearsay.  We  have 
taken  the  reports  which  have  been  made  to 
us  by  the  police,  nnd  which  are  verified  and 
authenticated  by  the  documents  themselvei> 

These  documents  dlscloiie  among  other 
things  that  Canada  was  being  made  a  bcue 
to  secure  Information  on  matters  of  very 
great  and  grave  concern  to  the  United  Stales 
and  also  to  Great  Britain;  that  Information 
was  being  sought  through  agents  here  with 
respect  to  many  matters  that  were  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  Canada,  the  United  State* 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  listen  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
what  I  am  about  to  read.  It  is  a  list  of 
specific  orders  sent  from  Moscow  to  the 
Canadian  Communists  under  Moscow's 
command.  It  tells  them  in  superb  de- 
tail where  to  eavesdrop,  whom  to  spy 
upon,  what  to  steal  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
I  return  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  King's  state- 
ment: 

I  realized  at  the  outset  that  this  was  no 
small  matter,  not  a  domestic  matter  only, 
by  any  means  We  could  not  Ignore  the  evi- 
dence that  there  were  In  our  public  service 
a  number  of  trusted  employees  who  were 
giving  lnf<^rmatlon  to  agents  of  a  foreign 
power    to    be    of    assistance    to    the    foreign 
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power  and  that  it  waa  clearly  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  InTeatl^tlon  that  would 
have  repercussions,  baring  regard  to  what 
might  be  revealed,  in  many  parta  of  the 
world. 

I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  this  as  a 
central  feature  of  the  Gouzenko  statement. 
He  claimed  that  what  was  being  created  In 
Canada  waa  a  fifth  column;  that  it  wa* 
being  created  through  Russian  agents  In 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  public 
service  and  others  In  this  country  and  that 
It  had  extended  very  far.  •  •  • 

I  felt  my  first  duty  was  to  visit  our  Im- 
mediate neighbor  the  United  States,  to  see 
the  President  and  let  him  know  that  there 
were  certain  matters  being  revealed  to  us 
here  which  caused  me  to  feel  that  Canada 
might  be  being  used  as  a  base  for  the  dis- 
covery and  the  Imparting  of  Information 
that  was  of  concern  to  the  United 
States.   •    •    • 

Before  I  say  anything  further  I  think  I 
ought  to  let  the  House  know  what  was  the 
kind  of  Information  that  was  In  my  poases- 
sion  at  the  time  that  I  decided  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  I 
quote  from  the  first  Interim  report  of  the 
royal  commission: 

raAiToas'  datbook 
As  shown  by  these  documents,  the  speci- 
fied   tasks    committed    to    Colonel    Zabotin 
were  the  following: 

(1)  As  described  In  telegrams  from  "the 
Director"  at  Moscow  addressed  to  Colonel 
Zabotin  xinder  cover  name  of  "Grant,"  in 
August  1945 

(a)  The  technological  procefses  and  meth- 
ods employed  by  Canadians  and  the  English 
for  the  production  of  explosives  and  chemical 
materials 

(b)  Instructions  as  to  which  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  military  attach* 
should  contact  particular  Canadian  agents 
and  the  suggestion  of  names  of  persons  in 
the  Department  of  National  Defense  for 
Naval   Affairs  who  might  act   as  agents. 

(c)  Information  as  to  the  transfer  of  the 
American  troops  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  also  the  Army  Head- 
quarters of  the  9th  Army,  the  3d.  5th.  7th, 
13lh,  Army  Corps,  the  18th  Armored  Divi- 
sion, the  2d.  4th,  8th.  28th.  30th.  44th.  45th. 
104th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  13th  Tank 
Division,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
moves,  the  location  of  the  Army  Headquar- 
ters of  the  8th  and  16th  Armored  Corps,  the 
39tb  and  89th  Infantry  Divisions,  the  10th 
Tank  Division,  and  the  location  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Infantry  division.  Whether  or  not 
there  had  been  organized  a  staff  for  the 
American  troops  in  Germany,  and.  If  so.  Its 
location  and  the  name  of  the  ofDcer-ln- 
command. 

The  location  of  the  lit  parachute  troops 
and  the  plans  for  their  future  use. 

(d)  Instructions  to  take  measures  to  ob- 
tain particulars  as  to  the  materials  of  which 
the  atomic  twmb  Is  composed,  Its  techno- 
logical process  and  drawings. 

(2)  As  described  In  writings  under  the 
hands  of  Zabotin.  Motlnov,  and  Rogov,  during 
the  period  March  to  August   1946. 

(a)  To  obtain  from  the  National  Research 
Council  models  of  developed  radar  sets, 
photographs,  technical  data,  |>erlodlc  repmrts, 
characterizing  the  radar  work  carried  on  by 
the  Council,  and  future  developments 
planned  by  the  Council. 

(b)  Particulars  of  the  explosives  estab- 
lishment at  Valcartler  and  Its  work.  Includ- 
ing the  obtaining  of  formulas  of  explosives 
and  samples. 

(c)  A  full  report  on  the  organization  and 
personnel  of  the  National  Research  Council 
"Olve  more  details  of  organization  of 
Research  Council.  Manipulate  so  as  to  get 
to  their  leaders  and  find  out  what  they  do." 

(d)  Particular  work  of  specified  employee* 
of  the  Research  Council. 


(e)  The  obtaining  of  doctiments  from  the 
library  of  the  National  Research  Council  so 
that  they  might  be  photographed,  with  the 
expressed  Intention  of  ultimately  obtaining 
the  whole  of  the  library  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

(f)  Particulars  as  to  the  plant  at  Chalk 
River.  Ontario,  and  the  processing  of 
uranium. 

(g)  The  obtaining  of  a  sample  of  uranium 
235,  with  details  as  to  the  plant  where  It  Ls 
produced. 

(h)  Specifications  of  the  electro-projector 
of  the  "V"  bomb. 

( 1 )  Research  work  being  carried  on  with 
relation  to  explosive  materials  and  artillery. 

(J)  The  obtaining  of  material  on  the 
American  aeroplane  radar  locator  type,  navi- 
gation periscope. 

Ik)  A  list  of  the  army  divisions  of  the 
Canadian  Army  which  have  returned  from 
overseas  and  the  names,  or  numbers,  of  the 
divisions  which  have  been  divided,  or  re- 
shaped, or  undergoing  reshaping. 

(1)  The  number  of  troops  in  the  Canadian 
Army  in  the  postwar  jjerlod,  together  with 
the  system  of  Its  organization. 

(m)  Information  from  the  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supply  of  various  kinds  re- 
lating to  guns,  shells,  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion for  small  arms,  arsenals,  optical  and 
radio  appliances,  automobiles  and  tanks,  ap- 
paratus for  chemical  warfare  and  particu- 
lars of  plants  producing  same. 

(n)  Information  as  to  electronic  shells 
used  by  the  American  Navy. 

(o)  To  endeavor  to  keep  agents  In  gov- 
ernment departments  threatened  with  dis- 
charge as  a  result  of  shrinkage  In  size  of  the 
departments,  'n  order  to  maintain  their  use- 
fulness for  the  future. 

(p)  Information  with  regard  to  depth 
bombs  and  double  charge  shells  for  cannon. 

(q)  Information  as  to  telegrams  passing 
Into  and  out  of  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  and  the  oflBce  of  the  high  commis- 
sioner for  the  United  Kingdom. 

THIS    LIST    IS    NOT    EXHAUSTED 

The  Royal  Commission  then  comments 
as  follows: 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  above  list 
is  exhaustive,  but  it  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  objectives  of  these  operations. 

This  record  speaks  like  a  thunder  clap. 
On  the  basis  of  a  mere  preliminary  re- 
port, which  is  "by  no  means  exhaustive," 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  considers  it  his 
first  duty  to  rush  to  Washington  and  talk 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  "realized  at  the  outset  that  this  was 
not  a  domestic  matter."  Because  he 
learned  that  "Canada  was  being  made  a 
base  to  secure  information  on  matters 
of  very  great  and  grave  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  also  to  Great  Britain." 

Of  course,  the  Communist  conspiracy 
has  never  been  a  domestic  matter.  It 
was  not  a  domestic  matter  in  1917,  when 
Lenin's  Bolshevik  government  appro- 
priated 2  million  rubles  for  the  needs  of 
the  international  revolutionary  move- 
ment. It  was  not  a  domestic  matter  in 
the  1920's,  when  Great  Britain,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  China,  and  other  countries 
found  that  the  Bolshevist  diplomatic 
service  had  become  a  channel  for  in- 
trigue against  their  institutions  and 
laws.  It  was  not  a  domestic  matter  in 
1957,  when  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  secret 
Communists  might  be  morally  fit  to 
practice   law.     It   was   not   a   domestic 


matter  in  1958,  when  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Douglas  wrote  in  his  book  that 
joining  the  Communist  Party  might  be 
compared  to  joining  the  American  Le- 
gion or  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  height 
of  the  Canadian  revelations,  certain 
woolly-minded,  pro-Soviet  Americans 
made  desperate  efforts  to  pooh-pooh 
these  revelations.  It  was  said,  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  every  country  had  spies 
working  in  other  countries,  and  we  un- 
doubtedly had  spies  of  our  own  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davies  even 
suggested  that  his  Soviet  friends  were 
poor  misunderstood  innocents,  who 
probably  stole  the  atom  bomb  because 
we  hurt  their  feelings  when  we  did  not 
give  it  to  them. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  still  being  said 
by  the  woolly-minded,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  adroit  manipulation  of  very 
hard-headed,  clear-eyed  pro-Commu- 
nists, who  want  to  turn  the  world's  eyes 
from  the  true  nature  of  the  world  revo- 
lution. The  point  of  the  Canadian  story, 
or  the  American  story,  or  the  British, 
Chinese.  Australian,  or  Philippine  stories 
is  not  that  there  actually  were  spies. 
The  point  is  where  the  spies  came  from. 
The  Canadian  report  gives  us  that  an- 
swer, heaped  up  and  overflowing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Canadian  rer>ort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Communist  Study  Groups  Pbovide  the  Spies 

It  became  manifest  at  an  early  stage  of 
this  inquiry,  and  has  been  overwhelmingly 
established  by  the  evidence  throughout,  that 
the  Communist  movement  was  the  principal 
base  within  which  the  espionage  network 
was  recruited:  and  that  it  not  only  supplied 
personnel  with  adequately  developed  moti- 
vation, but  provided  the  organizational 
framework  wherein  recruiting  could  be  and 
was  carried  out  safely  and  efficiently. 

In  every  Instance  but  one.  Zabotin 's  Ca- 
nadian espionage  agents  were  shown  to  be 
members  of  or  sympathizers  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  ( p.  44 ) . 

Zabotin  found  already  In  existence  In 
Ottawa.  Montreal,  and  Toronto  numerous 
study  groups  where  Communist  philosophy 
and  techniques  were  studied  and  where  writ- 
ings of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  later  au- 
thors were  read  and  discussed.  To  outsiders 
these  groups  adopted  various  disguises,  such 
as  social  gatherings,  muslc-llstenlng  groups 
and  groups  for  discussing  International  poli- 
tics and  economics.  In  some  at  least  of 
these  groups  dues  were  collected  and  the 
money  used  for  various  purposes  including 
aFsistance  to  Communist  Party  leaders,  and 
the  purchase  of  Communist  literature. 

These  study  groups  were  in  fact  cells  and 
were  the  recruiting  centers  for  agents,  and 
the  medium  of  development  of  the  neces- 
sary frame  of  mind  which  was  a  preliminary 
condition  to  eventual  service  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  more  practical  way. 

Occasionally  these  groups  were  visited  by 
higher  party  ofBclals  who  kept  In  close  con- 
tact with  them  and  obviously  reported  to 
Colonel  Zabotin  as  to  the  ability  of  candi- 
dates to  become  full-fledged  agents. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  candidates 
fulfilled  all  these  requirements,  they  were 
definitely  recruited  as  agents  and  tasks  were 
then  assigned  to  them. 
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The  technique  revealed  by  the  documents 
Is  as  follows:  A  senior  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Communist  Party,  such  as  Sam  Carr, 
the  national  organizer  of  the  party,  or  Fred 
Rose,  the  Quebec  organizer,  would  propose 
certain  Communists  to  one  of  Zabotln's 
Russian  colleagues  as  potential  esplona';e 
agents.  Colonel  Zabotln  would  get  details 
about  the  candidate.  Including  his  possi- 
bilities— that  Is,  place  of  work  and  the  kind 
of  Information  to  which  he  had  access — and 
would  send  this  to  Moscow.  Moscow  would 
then  telegraph  Zabotln  permission  or  re- 
fusal to  use  this  particular  candidate.  The 
evidence  is  that  Moscow  would  first  make 
an  Independent  check,  which  according  to 
Gouzenko  was  done  through  one  of  the 
parallel  systems  of  networks. 

SPIES    SPY    ON    FELLOW    SPIES 

Sometimes  Moscow  would  take  the  Initia- 
tive In  suggesting  to  Zabotln  some  Commu- 
nist In  Canada  to  be  contacted  and  enlisted 
for  espionage  work.  The  evidence  is  that 
Moscow  made  this  suggestion  on  the  basis  of 
lists  of  non-Russian  Communists  whose 
names  and  dossiers,  perhaps  unknown  to 
themselves,    were    kept   on    file   In   Moscow. 

The  evidence  shows  that  tlie  espionage  re- 
cnntlng  agents  made  use  In  their  work  of 
reports,  including  psychological  reports,  oji 
Canadian  Communists  which  had  been  pre- 
pared as  part  of  the  routine  of  the  secret 
cell  organization  of  that  party.  Apparently 
these  reports  were  prepared  on  various  In- 
dividual Communists  by  other  Communists 
■who  had  got  to  know  them  through  Joint 
membership  in  a  study  group.  The  psy- 
cliolcglcal  reports  would  then  be  piissed  up 
through  the  pyramid  of  cells  and  made 
availPble  to  senior  Communists  for  such 
purposes  as  the  latter  conslderr'd  necessary. 
Such  reports  obviously  racilltate  selection  of 
Canadian  Communists  for  Invitation  to  en- 
gage in  espionage  activity,  and  assist  the 
Russians  In  determining  the  method  of  ap- 
proach. A  preliminary  feeling  out  of  the 
selected  recrxiit.  before  the  latter  realized 
the  sinister  purposes  for  which  he  was  beliig 
considered,  could  also  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  normal  Communist  Party  ac- 
tivities and  organization,  and  there  is  al.so 
evidence  that  this  was  part  of  the  technique 
of  recruiting  ( pp   44  and  45  i. 

But  the  Soviet  Military  Intelligence  or- 
ganization desired  to  have  additional  spies 
in  Canadian  scientific  research  organiza- 
tions. The  interview  between  Rose  and 
Lunan,  leading  up  to  the  meeting  between 
Lunan  and  Rogov.  resulted  In  the  latter 
giving  Lunan  Instructions  to  enlist  Halper- 
In,  Durnford  Smith  and  Mazerall  as  espio- 
nage agents.  Whereupon  within  a  few 
weeks  the  three  Canadian  scientists  are 
found  engaging  actively  in  the  espionage 
operations. 

Thus  within  a  short  period  of  time  whit 
had  been  merely  a  political  dlscu-osion  group, 
made  up  of  Canadian  scientists  as  members 
of  a  Canadian  political  party,  was  trans- 
formed on  instructions  from  Moscow  into 
an  active  espionage  organization  working 
again.st  Canada  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er. It  Is  particularly  startling  that  none  of 
the  initiative  for  this  trangformation  was 
Bupplied  by  tlie  three  scientists  tliemselvcs 
(P.48). 

STUDENTS.    SCIENTISTS.    TEACHERS.     AND 
GOVERNMENT     WORKERS 

It  seems  to  be  general  p<^>llcy  of  the  Coni- 
munl.'^t  Party  to  discourage  certain  selected 
sympathizers  among  certain  categories  of 
the  population  from  Joining  that  political 
party  openly.  Instead,  these  sympathizers 
Jure  Invited  to  Join  secret  ceils  or  study 
groups,  and  to  take  pains  to  keep  their  ad- 
herence to  the  party  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  acquaintances  who  are  not  also  mmi- 
bcrs  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  cate- 
gories of  the  population  from  which  secret 
members    are    recruited    Include    students. 


Bclentlflc  workers,  teachers,  office  and  busi- 
ness workers,  persons  engaged  In  any  type 
of  administrative  activity,  and  any  group 
likely  to  obtain  any  type  of  Government 
employment. 

1  he  roas  n\  supfrrsted  by  some  of  the 
agents  in  their  evidence  for  the  curious 
practice  of  keeping  their  political  aClItatlons 
secret  was  that  by  this  means  they  would 
avoid  unfavorable  discrimination  In  obtain- 
ing positions.  There  were  enough  such  cases 
to  Justify  us  In  concluding  that  this  prac- 
tice Is  a  party  technique  the  real  objectives 
and  results  of  which  seem  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

TO    GET    CONTROL    OF    OnCANlZATTONS 

One  objective,  we  conclude.  Is  that  this 
technique  facilitates  the  achievement  of  a 
basic  policy  of  the  Communist  Party,  viz. 
to  get  control,  through  the  election  of  secret 
members  to  the  directing  committees,  of 
as  many  types  of  functional  organization  as 
possible,  including  trade  unions,  professional 
associations,  and  bread  nonparty  organiza- 
tions such  as  youth  movements,  and  civil 
liberties  unions.  Similarly,  secret  members 
or  adherents  of  the  Communist  Party  may 
be  used  to  take  the  lead  In  organizing  new. 
broad,  and  ostensibly  nonpoUtlcal  organ- 
izations, after  which  they  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  other  secret  adherents  key  posl- 
tloiis  on  controlling  committees  of  the  or- 
ganization. By  these  means  the  technique 
of  secret  membership  is  calculated  to  facili- 
tate essentially  dishonest  but  not  ineffective 
methods  of  propaganda  in  the  luterest;i  of  a 
foreign   state. 

One  Illustration  of  the  use  of  this  tech- 
nique is  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion  of   Scientific   Workers    (pp.   C9   and   70). 

The  projjaganda  value  of  control  of  such 
an  organization  Is  lUublrated  by  ctJrrespond- 
ence  between  Shugar  and  Boyer  discussing 
whether  Shugar  or  Veall  should  write  an 
article  in  the  Scientist,  the  association's 
magazine,  regarding  plans  for  the  control  of 
atomic   energy. 

Control  by  the  Communist  Party  over  a 
broad  organization  such  as  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Scientific  Workers  could  be  used 
In  a  variety  of  ways  not  only  for  propaganda 
purposes,  but  eventually  as  a  base  for  re- 
cruiting adherent."-,  to  that  party  from  among 
scientists,  and  In  due  course  no  doubt  for 
recruiting  additional  espionage  agents  in 
key  positions  In   the  national  life. 

NEVER    TO    BE     HONEST    OK    FRANK 

But  there  would  appear  to  be  a  further 
basic  object  and  result  of  this  technique  of 
secret  membership  of  the  Communist  Party 
organized  In  secret  cells  or  study  groups. 

Tills  object  Is  to  accustom  the  young 
Canadian  adherent  gradually  to  an  atmos- 
phere and  an  ethic  of  conspiracy.  The  gen- 
eral effect  on  the  young  man  or  woman  over 
a  period  of  time  of  secret  meetings,  secret 
acquaintances,  and  secret  objectives,  plans, 
and  policies,  can  eauily  be  Imagined.  The 
technique  seems  calculated  to  develop  the 
psychology  of  a  double  life  and  double  stand- 
ards. 

To  judge  from  much  of  the  evidence,  the 
secret  adherent  is  apparently  encouraged 
never  to  be  honest  or  frank,  outside  the 
secret  cell  meetings,  about  his  real  political 
attitudes  or  views,  and  apparently  Is  led  to 
believe  that  frankness  in  these  matters  is 
the  equivalent  of  dangerous  indiscretion  and 
a  potential  menace  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole  (p  71 ) . 

An  Inevitable  result  of  this  emphasis  on  a 
conspiratorial  atmosphere  and  beha\  lor  even 
In  political  discussions,  correspondence,  and 
meetUiKs  which  are  In  themselves  perfectly 
legal  and  Indeed  are  the  cherished  right  of 
everyone  In  a  democratic  society,  would  seem 

to  be  tlie  gradual  disintegration  of  normal 
moral  principles  such  as  frankness,  honesty, 
integrity,  and  a  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  (p.  72). 


rARTT    LOTALTT    TAKtS    TRrCtDrNC* 

The  Indoctrination  courses  in  the  ftudy 
groups  are  apparently  calculated  not  only  to 
Inculcate  a  high  degree  of  loyally  to  the 
party  and  obedience  to  the  party,  but  to 
instill  In  the  mind  of  the  adherent  the 
view  that  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  lead- 
ership of  this  organization  takes  precedence 
over  his  loyalty  to  Canada,  entitles  him  to 
disregard  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  secrecy, 
and  thus  destroys  his  Integrity  as  a  citizen. 

A  further  technical  advantage,  which  this 
system  has  provided  to  the  leading  or- 
ganizers of  the  esjjlonage  network,  has  been 
a  surprising  degree  of  security  from  detec- 
tion. By  concentrating  their  requests  to 
arslst  In  espionage  within  the  membership 
of  secret  sections  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  leaders  were  apparently  able  to  feel 
quite  confident — and  apparently  with  reason 
based  on  an  experience  In  Canada  over  a 
perlfxl  of  at  least  11  years— that  even  if  the 
adherent  or  meml>er  should  refuse  to  engage 
In  activities  so  clearly  Illegal  and  which  con- 
stitute so  clear  a  betrayal  of  his  or  her  own 
country — such  adherent  or  member  would 
In  any  case  not  consider  denouncing  the 
espionage  recruiting  agent  to  the  Cinadlnn 
public  or   to  the  Canadian   authorities. 

It  Is  sl'^nlficant  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  several  Canadians,  members  or  adherents 
of  the  Communist  Parly  ( Labor-Progrcsslva 
Party)  who  were  approached  by  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  engage  In  espionage  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  reported  thu  ap- 
proach to  the  agencies,  departments,  or 
armed  forces  of  Canada  In  which  they  were 
emphjyc  d. 

Not  one  even  of  those  who  have  described. 
In  evidence  before  us.  serious  hesitation  and 
struggles  with  their  consciences  which  they 
underwent  before  thfy  agreed  to  act  as  spies 
against  Canada,  even  i^u^gestcd  to  us  that 
they  contemplated  taking  the  one  loyal  or 
legal  course  of  action,  1.  e  .  reporting  the 
criminal  reque&t  tu  the  Canadian  aulhorllles 
(p    77). 

It  Is  obvious  tKat  there  was  Intended  to 
be  a  large-Rcale  p>stwar  expansLn  of  the 
networks  of  Canadians  In  the  military  es- 
pionage system  (p.  54). 

Al'STTlAI  lA     Lr.\«NS     TUT     SAME     OI,D     t  E8S01* 

Mr.  JENNER.  Eiuht  yeans  and  10.000 
miles  a\*ay  from  the  Canadian  aHair, 
the  same  sort  of  thiiiK  was  repeated  in 
Austiaha.  In  1954.  an  MVD  man  named 
Vladimir  Petrov  fled  the  Soviet  Em- 
bn'J.sy  in  Canberra,  carrying  with  him 
the  same  kind  of  documents  Gouzenko 
had  taken  in  Canada.  The  same  kind 
of  Royal  Commission  was  .'■et  up  to  in- 
vestigate. The  same  kind  of  wholesale 
treason  was  exposed.  'Ihe  same  kind  of 
report  was  issued.  Listen  to  some  of  the 
conclusions  in  that  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

All  the  persons  whose  acts  were  directly 
or  Indirectly  connected  with  esplonaiKC  were 
either  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
exmembers  or  pretending  exmembers  thereof 
or  sympathizers  with  communism,  and  soine 
of  tliem  were  hlghranklng  functionaries  of 
the  party  (p.  100). 

308  Above  all.  the  Soviet  has  In  Australia, 
as  in  other  western  countries,  an  auxiliary 
furce  comjxiscd  of  Communlat-i  and  like- 
minded  persons,  some  of  whom  are  ready 
and  willing  to  further  the  Soviet  cause,  some 
even  to  the  point  of  the  destruction  of  Aus- 
tralian sovereignty.  The  Communist  Party 
Bupi>lle8  the  fundamental  organization  for 
this  force   (p.  99) . 

310  Quite  apart  from  the  known  party 
member,  the  auxiliary  furce  comprises  some 
persons  whoee  role  it  is  to  conceal  their 
Communl:,t  afniiatlons  and  sympathies  and 
to   operate    in    the   guUe   of   ordinary   kyal 


Australian  citizens.  ThlE  class  provides  the 
most  dangerous  pool  of  helpers  In  fifth - 
column  and  espionage  work,  and  It  Is 
amongst  this  class  that  the  Moscow  Center 
usually  looks  for  aid  (p.  09) . 

377.  Of  course,  the  most  lUtely  pros{>ects 
were  persons  with  Communist  sympathies: 
and  these  were  to  be  found  not  only  amongst 
party  meml>er8  but  also  In  the  various  Com- 
munist Puny  fronts   (p.   113). 

382.  The  very  way  la  which  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  organized  and  functions,  at 
least  In  the  English-speaking  countries. 
makes  it  an  excellent  training  ground  for 
agents.  The  party  teaching  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  t)ellef  that  loyalty  to  the  party  and 
to  communism  tranacends  all  other  loyal- 
ties. The  party  has  for  its  own  purposes, 
within  Australia,  its  own  legal  and  illegal 
apparatus.  Its  own  intelligence  and  security 
services.  Its  ."lecret  printing  prea.'es,  and 
Its  own  lines  of  communication  outside  the 
ordinary  postal  and  telegraphic  services.  It 
operates  to  a  considerable  extent  In  an  at- 
mosphere which  tends  to  develop  a  coi.splra- 
torlal  outlook  and  tecl:nlque  In  the  Indi- 
vidual. It  shares  with  the  MVD  of  Austra- 
lia's security  service,  and  is  actuated  by  the 
aame  desire  to  damage  and  destroy  its  effec- 
tiveness  (p.   114). 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  us 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
understands  all  thi£. 

DOCTOl  or  PHILOSOPHY  BURGLARY 

Of  course,  this  is  also  the  same  kind  of 
stoi-y  Whittaker  Chambers,  Elizabeth 
Bentley,  Orecnylass,  and  Gold,  and  oth- 
ers told  to  the  American  Government. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  story  Klaus  Fuchs 
told  the  British  Government.  Bachelor 
of  science,  doctor  of  laws,  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, even  a  Rhodes  .scholar,  from  the 
greatest  universities  in  Christendom, 
practicing  burglary',  violating  oath.s, 
skulking  around  under  alia.ses,  all  for  the 
love  of  Mai-xist  despotism.  Mind  you, 
they  were  all  idealists.  Mr.  President. 
Oh,  dear,  yes;  they  were  idealists,  every 
one.  as  they  took  their  tips,  their  emolu- 
ments, then  dirty  little  bribes.  A  ruR  for 
Alper  Hiss.  $30  for  Kathleen  Willsher; 
$700  and  a  couple  of  bottle.s  of  whisky  for 
Alan  Nunn  May.  the  man  who  gave  the 
Soviets  what  may  have  been  their  first 
sample  of  uranium  235. 

One  Caiiadian  idealist  named  his  new- 
born baby  with  the  cover  name  of  his 
superior  officer  in  this  treasonous  rint'. 
Another  idealLst  put  "Dear  Mother  and 
Father"  at  the  top  of  the  page  on  which 
he  was  typing  an  espionage  report  in 
his  Government  offlce,  so  that  decent  Ca- 
nadians would  immediately  look  away 
if  they  happened  to  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der. Then  there  were  the  two  idealists, 
who  used  the  toilet  in  a  dentists  oflice 
as  a  place  to  hide  notes  to  one  another. 
This  last  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
totally  .symbolic  of  Communist  idealism. 
What  filth  is  being  flung  at  that  noble 
word  by  thase  who  use  it  to  justify  the 
deeds  of  sick-souled  creatures  who  come 
to  u«  right  out  of  the  pages  of  Dostoev- 
sky'6  Possessed. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole,  enonnous. 
worldwide  panorama,  this  40-year 
chronicle  of  the  foulest  evil  ever  to  assail 
mankind,  was  all  in  the  fully  available 
public  record  on  the  day  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  forced  a  sovereign 
State  to  admit  a  secret  Communist  to 
the  practice  of  law  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  practiced  a  lifetime  of  good  citi- 


zenship. It  was  all  in  the  fully  available 
public  record  on  the  day  Justice  Douglas 
wTote  that  those  who  join  the  Commu- 
nist Party  might  be  compared  to  those 
who  join  the  American  Legion  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Words  like  these,  uttered  in  high 
places  like  these,  do  not  stand  still,  Mr. 
President.  They  wink  and  beckon  at 
Red  traitors  from  California  to  Maine. 
They  signal  the  Court's  clear  intent  to 
make  communism  a  respectable  factor 
in  American  life.  They  invite  hidden 
conspirators  to  shed  their  disguises  and 
boldly  demand  places  in  the  American 
community.  They  lower  a  dark  curtain 
of  untruth  over  a  whole  generation  of 
written  and  spoken  words,  in  every  lan- 
guage, that  have  cried  the  truth  to  high 
heaven.  They  turn  American  policy  up- 
side down  in  midair,  and  render  mean- 
ingless all  the  sacrifices  the  people  have 
made  since  the  cold  war's  existence  was 
discerned. 

If  a  man  may  practice  a  lifetime  of 
good  citizenship  and  still  be  a  secret 
Communist,  it  must  be  because  there  is 
no  Communist  world  conspiracy  against 
freedom.  If  there  i.s  no  Communist 
world  conspiracy  against  freedom,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  draft  our  youth  into 
trie  Armed  Forces,  or  to  maintain  our 
huge  Defense  Establi.shment,  or  to  ce- 
ment alliances  through  NATO  and 
SEATO,  or  to  share  weapons,  bases,  and 
scientific  secrets  with  the  partners  of 
these  alliances. 

THE    VIEW    mOM    THE    PIAIC 

Now  we  have  climbed  at  last  to  the 
peak,  from  which  we  can  see  the  whole 
battlesround.  NATO,  SEATO,  Jupiter, 
the  ail  bases,  and  all  that  are  part  of  our 
national  defen.se.  "We  set  them  up,  we 
maintain  them,  becau.se  down  there  be- 
low we  see  Red  armies,  navies,  and  air 
forces,  poLsed  to  strike.  We  see  Soviet 
tanks  still  rolling  through  Hungary's 
countryside.  We  see  tanks,  troop.s, 
planes  on  the  borders  of  Poland,  East 
Germany,  and  on  down  to  Turkey.  We 
see  Red  .submarines,  slipping  along  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  oceans  which  border  America. 
We  see  Red  soldiery  on  the  plateaus  of 
Tibet,  in  the  jungles  of  Indochina,  along 
the  coast  of  China  itself.  We  .see  air- 
bases  in  North  Korea,  set  up  in  shame- 
less violation  of  the  Korean  truce. 

SUBVERSION    CAME    mtST 

But  all  this.  Mr.  President,  all  of  ours 
and  all  of  theirs,  came  after  something 
else.  It  came  after  the  Reds'  first  at- 
tack, the  attack  by  subversion,  which 
began  41  years  ago,  when  they  appro- 
priated 2  million  rubles  for  the  needs 
of  the  international  revolutionary  move- 
ment. It  came  after  continuous  sub- 
versive attack  everywhere  ever  since,  as 
proved  beyond  dispute  by  the  facts  I 
have  .set  into  this  record. 

Subversion  has  always  been  the  spear- 
head of  Coniniunist  attack.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Subversion  in  the  United  States 
has  always  been  the  tip  of  that  spear- 
head.    If  we  break  that  spear  here  in 

America,  if  we  help  our  allies  to  break  it 
in  Canada.  Latin  America.  Europe. 
Africa  and  the  Far  East,  we  will  never 
liave  to  listen  to  the  screech  of  Soviet 
bombs. 


Listen  to  this : 

Comrade,  do  you  still  remember  the  Chi- 
nese who  worked  with  you  in  China  10 
years  ago? 

Those  words  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Worker  on  September  7.  1937.  They 
were  part  of  a  letter  written  to  Earl 
Browder.  then  head  of  the  CPUS  A.  b>' 
Chou  En-Lai.  In  the  same  issue  there 
were  other  letters  to  Browder  from  Chu 
Teh  and  Mao  Tse-timg.  Today,  these 
three  are  at  the  top  of  China  s  bloody- 
fanged  dictatorship.  Here  is  their  own 
testimony  in  1937  that  the  leader  of 
America  s  Commimists  worked  m  China 
with  the  leaders  of  China's  Communists 
as  long  ago  as  1927. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Red  spear  was 
flung  at  Chinas  heart  in  1920,  when 
Lenin  sent  Michael  Borodin  and  G.  N. 
Voitinski  there  as  agents  of  the  Com- 
intern, or  Third  International.  Com- 
intern men  and  women  from  Europe  and 
America  clustered  there  throughout  the 
twenties.  Richard  Sorge.  Agnes  Smed- 
ley,  Gerhert  Eislcr  were  among  tliem. 
Yes,  and  Eugene  Dennis  was  there  too — 
Dennis,  the  man  who  rejoices  tliat  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  communism 
new  opportunities  for  treason  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Red  army  did  not  take  command 
In  China  until  after  29  years  of  Moscow - 
managed  subversion.  Mr.  President. 
Subversion  by  statesmen.  Subversion  by 
soldiers.  Subversion  by  diplomats.  Sub- 
version by  economists  and  financial  ex- 
perts. Subversion  by  teachers.  Subver- 
sion by  writers,  reporters,  relief  workers. 
There  were  Americans  in  the  center  of 
the  whole  underground  stream,  as  long 
as  it  flowed.  Harry  White.  Lauchlin 
Currie.  Sol  Adler,  John  Carter  'Vincent, 
William  Hinton,  John  Powell,  Sylvia 
Power,  and  God  knows  how  many  more. 
When  we  went  to  Canada  to  interview 
Gouzenko,  he  told  us  of  an  American 
diplomat  in  China,  who  used  to  steal 
papers  fiom  his  Ambassador's  safe  and 
deliver  them  to  a  Soviet  courier  on  the 
Manchurian  border. 

But  America  Is  not  unique.  When  we 
Americans  think  of  the  Red  under- 
ground, we  think  of  that  news  photo- 
graph we  have  all  seen:  Alger  Hiss  whis- 
pering to  the  dying  Franklin  Roosevelt 
at  Yalta.  Canadians  think  of  Kathleen 
Willsher,  the  thrill-hunting  spinster 
traitor,  who  had  access  to  all  files  con- 
taining documents  of  a  highly  secret  na- 
tuie,  in  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  United  Kingdom.  Aus- 
tralians think  of  Fergan  O'Sullivan. 
press  .'secretary  to  Herbert  Evatt.  who  had 
been  Foreign  Minister  and  in  1953  was 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Japanese  think 
of  Hotsumi  Osaka,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen  cabinet  of  Prime  Minister  Ko- 
noye.  British  think  of  Guy  Burge."=s.  pri- 
vate secretarj'  to  Minister  of  State  Hec- 
tor McNeil. 

For  a  whole  generation.  Red  traitors 
have  lingered  the  inner  secrets  of  di- 
plomacy, science,  pxalitics,  indu5ti->-.  and 
the  military  throughout  the  entire  Free 
World.  They  have  seen  to  it  that  others 
"learned  the  WTong  things"  about  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy.  They 
have  twisted,  sandbagged,  and  sufiTo- 
cated  the  policies  of  their  own  couiitries, 
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In  order  to  advance  Communist  policy, 
which  always  was  determined  in  Moscow. 
Many  of  these  traitors,  like  Australia's 
Milner.  Britain's  McLean.  Burgess,  and 
Pontecorvo.  Americas  Noel  Field  and 
Oeorge  and  Eleanor  Wheeler,  have  prov- 
en their  own  treason  by  flight  through 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Some  have  even  ad- 
vertised it  in  broadcasts  over  the  Com- 
munist world  radio. 

Listen  again  to  the  report  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Royal  Commission : 

In  the  days  when  wars  were  fought  by 
professional  armies  and  when  International 
political  affairs  centered  largely  on  military 
alliances,  espionage  was  In  the  main  con- 
nected with  military  aims  and  objects.  But 
war  now  involves  not  only  the  armed  com- 
batants but  the  whole  political,  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  community.  The 
aims  of  espionage  have  likewise  expanded. 
EG  that  no  part  of  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  the  organization  of  civil 
life,  can  be  regarded —even  In  times  of 
peace — as  exempt  from  Its  functions. 

What  do  these  word.s  mean,  in  terms 
of  the  problem  we  consider  today?  The 
answer  is  simplicity  itself.  Communist 
subversion  is,  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  spearhead  of  Com- 
munist military  attack.  That  is  the 
underlying  truth  behind  the  security 
program  the  American  people  adopted, 
in  their  whole  political,  economic,  and 
social  life. 

THE  COURT   HAS  DEMOLISHED  OUR  SECXHIITT 

In  terms  of  present  realitie.s.  the  se- 
curity program  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
national  defense  as  the  missile  program, 
or  the  airbase  prot,'ram,  or  the  subma- 
rine program.  The  majority  of  the 
United  States  Supieme  Court  has  de- 
molished our  security  defense,  from  the 
top  brick  to  the  bottom  one. 

Remember  what  has  already  been  said 
about  leaininy;  the  facts  of  the  Soviet 
conspiracy.  We  mu.st  learn  the  right 
things  in  order  to  do  the  right  things. 
We  must  not  learn  the  wrong  things  or 
we  will  do  the  wrong  things.  The  pri- 
mary tool  the  people  have  u.sed  for  learn- 
ing the  right  things  is  the  Congressional 
or  State  legislative  committee,  which  digs 
out  the  facts  and  puts  them  in  the  public 
record.  The  FBI  cannot  do  it.  Nobody 
else  has  done  it.  But  what  a  price  men 
have  paid  for  doing  it. 

The  majority  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  pinned  these  com- 
mittees to  the  wall  with  its  decisions  in 
Watkins.  Sacher,  Sweezy,  and  Raley,  et 
al.  against  Ohio. 

On  the  basis  of  facts  assembled.  42 
States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  passed  anti- 
subversion  laws.  The  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wiped  out  every  one  of 
these  laws  in  State  of  Pennsylvania 
against  Steve  Nelson.  It  excused  itself 
for  this  demolition,  with  the  explanation 
that  State  antisubversion  laws  interfered 
with  the  Federal  plan  of  antisubversion. 

The  Federal  plan  includes  continuing 
Congressional  investisations.  plus  an  ex- 
ecutive loyalty  program,  plus  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940.  the  McCarran  Act  of  1950, 
the  establishment  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  and  numerous 
other  laws. 

After  demolishing  the  State  plan,  the 
Court  demolished  the  Federal  plan  with 


its  decisions  in  Watkins.  Sacher,  Service. 
Cole  against  Young  and  SACB.  In  Wat- 
kins, it  enabled  a  witness  to  bring  a  com- 
mittee inquiry  to  a  full  stop,  if  he  did  not 
consider  questions  put  to  him  as  perti- 
nent. 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  not  the  decision 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  witness 
himself  as  to  whether  the  question  is 
pertinent? 

Mr.  JENNER.     That  is  exactly  true. 

In  the  Sacher  case,  where  the  perti- 
nency was  fully  explained  to  the  wit- 
ness, the  Court  said,  in  effect,  that  he 
did  not  have  to  answer  because  he  did 
not  want  to  answer.  In  Cole  against 
Young,  the  Court  said,  in  effect,  that  a 
secret  Communist  could  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  him  on  the  payroll  so 
long  as  he  did  not  occupy  a  sensitive 
position.  In  Yates,  the  Court  invented 
a  theory  of  abstract  violence,  which 
emptied  jails  of  Communist  conspirators 
arrested  under  the  Smith  Act  and  para- 
lyzed further  prosecutions. 

The  attorneys  general  of  the  various 
States  came  before  our  committee  and 
pleaded  with  us.  In  Massachusetts  it 
was  said  that  the  court  was  required  to 
turn  loose  15  indicted  Communists  imme- 
diately. 

In  the  SACB  case  the  Court  spared  the 
Communist  Party  from  the  need  to  reg- 
ister by  sending  this  6-year-old  cuse  back 
for  further  preparation. 

In  Slochower,  the  Court  made  It  pos- 
sible for  students  to  "learn  the  wrong 
things  about  the  Soviet  Union"  when  it 
returned  a  Communist  professor  to  a 
college  faculty  from  which  he  had  been 
fired. 

In  KonlQ:.'-b"rg,  Cammer.  Jencks.  and 
the  second  Yates  case,  the  Court  gave 
general  approval  to  Communist  con- 
tempt for  the  American  judicial  proce.ss. 
Konigsberg  was  the  Communist  hack 
whom  the  Court  elevated  to  the  Cali- 
fornia bar.  as  already  described.  Cam- 
mer is  a  notorious  pro-Communist  law- 
yer, who  had  been  convicted  of  contempt 
for  sending  a  questionnaire  to  a  Federal 
grand  jury;  the  conviction  was  set  aside 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Yates  was  an- 
other contempt  case.  The  defendant 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail, 
after  the  sentencing  judge  described  her 
as  "the  most  coldly  defiant  and  wholly 
contemptuous  witness  I  have  ever  seen 
in  more  than  30  years  at  the  bar  and 
on  the   bench." 

In  this  instance,  the  Supreme  Court 
violated  the  Constitution.  It  seized  the 
pardoning  power,  and  let  Yates  out  of 
jail,  simply  because  the  Court  decided 
she  had  been  there  long  enough,  although 
she  had  served  only  part  of  her  sentence. 

In  the  cases  of  Kremen  et  al.,  and 
Jencks.  the  Court  hara.ssed  the  FBI  in 
behalf  of  Communist  defendants.  Kre- 
men had  harbored  the  notorious  Com- 
munist leader.  Robert  Thompson,  when 
he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Kremen 
and  his  fellow  defendants  had  been  found 
guilty:  but  the  Court  remanded  the  case, 
because  of  the  way  the  FBI  searched  the 
house  where  they  had  been  hiding.  In 
the  Jencks  case  the  Court  gave  the  de- 


fense lawyers  even  more  than  they  had 
asked  for.  when  it  invited  a  CommunLst 
defendant  to  paw,  unhampered,  over 
F^I  files  regarding  his  activity.  All  the 
Red  lawyers  had  sought  was  the  richt  to 
examine  the  files,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  trial  judge. 

NO  WONDER  THFRE  ARE  NEW  OPPORTUNnTES 

No  wonder  Eugene  Dennis  rejoiced  at 
the  new  opportunities  the  Court  had 
offered  him  and  his  comrades.  No  won- 
der thcie  were  rejoicings  on  the  Commu- 
nist world  radio.  No  wonder  America's 
Communists  gleefully  told  one  another 
that  the  Court  had  delivered  a  triple 
barrelled  attack  against  the  whole  secu- 
rity .structure  built  by  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  assured  us  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
both  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy.  He  mocks 
at  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  suggest- 
ing that  they  do  not  understand  it  at  all. 
So  I  will  say  thLs  to  him : 

If  he  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong;  If  ft  Is 
true  that  the  majority  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  do  under- 
.^tand  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  tlien.  on  the 
overwhelming  battalions  of  facts  in  this 
record,  they  are  not  willing  to  permit 
legal  resistance  to  that  con.spiracy.  1  hey 
have  legally  disarmed  the  American  peo- 
ple, at  every  point  where  the  people  have 
gathered  to  defend  themselves  legally 
against  it. 

Today,  there  is  no  way  for  the  people 
to  determine  whether  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  right,  or  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  right.  Years  from  now.  his- 
tory may  give  us  the  answer.  But  today, 
Mr.  President,  today  the  people  can  no 
longer  permit  the  Supreme  Court  to  strip 
them  of  their  arms. 

That  is  the  background  against  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  introduced 
Senate  bill  2646.  But  it  is  not  all  of  the 
background  There  are  many  more  facts 
which  I  shall  put  into  this  Record,  be- 
fore I  di.scuss  the  details  of  the  bill  itself. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  Senate  bill  2646 
asks  the  Congress  to  take  a  grave  step. 
I  believe  we  must  take  this  step  as  part 
of  our  sworn  duty— and  I  quote  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates — to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense'  I 
believe  we  must  take  it  as  part  of  our 
sworn  duty  "to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The 
Court  it-self  took,  not  one.  but  many  un- 
precedented steps  when  it  legally  dis- 
armed the  American  r>eople.  Unless  we 
help  to  rearm  them,  Congress  itself  will 
have  failed. 

I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  take  this  step 
hastily,  or  carele.ssly,  or  without  full  con- 
sideration of  every  aspect  of  the  subject. 

In  fact.  I  demand  that  they  give  this 
bill  full  consideration.  Before  the  oppo- 
nents of  Senate  bill  2646  begin  to  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  bill.  they, 
themselves,  must  confront  the  over- 
whelming battalions  of  facts  in  this  rec- 
ord. They  must  justify  the  "Courts 
statement  about  the  mere  fact  of  secret 
Communist  membership.  They  must 
justify  the  Court's  support  for  Commu- 
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nL,t  contempt.  Tliey  must  justify  the 
Court's  support  of  Communist  teachers, 
Communist  lawyers,  and  Communist 
Government  employees  in  nousensitive 
positions. 

If  they  cannot  Justify  all  this,  then 
they  must  tell  us  what  they  propose  to 
do,  in  order  to  help  the  American  people 
rearm. 


A  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  RE- 
PEATED WARNINGS  ON  THE 
DETERIORATION  OP  UNITED 
STATES-LATIN  AMERICAN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  too 
many  times  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try a  dramatic  and  unfortunate  incident 
has  been  required  in  order  to  bring  into 
focus  the  urgent  nece.ssity  of  solviny 
effectively  problems  of  long  standing. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Florida 
there  was,  for  years,  talk  about  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  flood-con- 
trol project  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Sti.te.  to  .«-ave  lives  and  to 
protect  property.  The  talk  continued, 
but  nothing  wa.s  done,  until,  in  1947.  a 
humcane-llood  disaster  ravaged  tliat 
great  area,  brought  death  to  approxi- 
mately 500  r>eisons.  and  caused  properly 
damage  which  fmounted  to  more  than 
$50  million.  Then,  after  that  tragedy 
had  occurred.  i:eople  began  to  become 
serious  in  their  cliscu.ssions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  conitruction  of  a  flood -con- 
trol project:  and  one  was  begun 

For  several  years,  now.  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  problems  and  the  needs  of 
Latin  America  and  the  action  which 
must  be  taken  to  avert  grave  conse- 
quences But  It  was  not  until  the  un- 
fortunate incident  on  yesterday,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ti  ip  of  the  Vice  Pre.i- 
dent.  and  those  on  the  several  preceding 
days,  that  many  persons  came  to  realize 
the  true  seriousne&s  of  the  situation 
which  exists  today  in  Latin  America. 

The  anti-Uniied  States  demonstra- 
tions which  Vice  President  Nixon  has 
encountered  on  his  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica vividly  demonstrate  that  something 
is  ami.ss,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  amon?  the 
peoples  of  South  America,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  thi;  foreign  policy  of  the 
United   States  is   related   to  that  area. 

Undoubtedly  the  Communists  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  demonstra- 
tions and  agiUitions.  but  undoubtedly 
al.so  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  cool- 
ness becau.se  of  the  indifference  shown 
by  the  Governn-ient  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  people  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  Mr.  President, 
namely,  that  the  demonstrations  show 
the  urgent  neec  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
policies  toward  Latin  America.  To  dis- 
miss as  mereb  the  handiwork  of  the 
Communists  the  bitter  reception  ac- 
corded the  Vi(*e  President  at  various 
places  which  he  has  visit«I  in  the  course 
of  his  trip  is  to  ignore  the  realities  of 
the  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communists  are 
at  work;  but  they  are  finding  fertile 
ground  In  which  to  sow  their  seeds  of 
hatred  and  hoitility  toward  the  United 


States.  The  challenges  of  the  Russian 
economic  offensive  in  that  area  must  be 
successfully  met  if  this  hemisphere  is  to 
remain  secure. 

However,  our  stagnant  or  nonexistent 
policy  toward  Latin  America  during  the 
postwar  pel  iod  has  done  nothing  to  meet 
the  economic,  political,  or  psychological 
challenge  posed  by  the  Communists  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  which  we 
sometimes  euphemistically  refer  as  our 
own  backyard. 

I  know  many  of  the  places  the  Vice 
President  has  visited;  I.  myself,  have 
visited  there.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
made  many  friends  there.  I  am  very 
fond  of  those  people.  I  know  there  is 
down  there  a  vast  reservoir  of  good  will 
toward  the  United  States.  But  this 
heritage  from  the  good  neiphbor  policy 
era  has  been  dissipated  in  a  careless  and 
negligent  manner. 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  have  feared 
that  our  meager  attention  toward  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics  might  re- 
sult in  a  widening  gap  in  understanding 
between   us. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  May  of  1954.  I  stated: 

Our  nttitnde  toward  our  lister  republics 
In  this  henii.'phere  Is  a  .'-trlkinp  example  al 
our  shorlslghtednes.s  In  our  present  foreign 
policy.  So  preoccupied  are  we  with  prob- 
lems in  Europe  and  Asia  that  we  often  lorget 
how  vital  ure  our  relatioiiS  with  our  r.eigh- 
bors  to  the  south.  The  pattern  of  events  in 
Indochina  and  our  belated  response  to  them 
may  well  serve  as  a  warning  In  our  relntlons 
With  Latin  America  •  •  •  Mr.  President, 
are  we  repeating  that  failure  in  Latiu 
America? 

Later,  In  the  same  speech.  I  expressed 
the  followin.g  hope  that  we  give  serious 
con.sideration  to  Latin  America's  press- 
in;;  economic  problems: 

I  am  hopeful  that  at  the  forthcoming  In- 
tcr-Amerlcan  Economic  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  n  plan  will  be  developed  that  will 
guarantee  the  latin  American  nations  ste.'idy 
markets  for  their  raw  materl.il.s  so  that  they 
can  with  some  certainty  lay  out  economic 
development  projects. 

Again,  on  January-  11,  1955,  I  .<^ought 
a  realistic  program  of  inter- American 
cooperation.    At  that  time.  I  stated ; 

Latin  America  today  is  beset  wiLh  gigantic 
economic  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
s<jlved  if  this  hemi-'phere  Is  to  remain  se- 
cure. We  miist  help  solve  their  problems  or 
be  prepared  to  sufler  the  consequences. 

In  1956.  with  the  State  Department 
engrossed  in  crisis  areas  elsewhere  on 
the  globe.  I  attempted  again  to  alert  the 
Government  to  taking  decisive  action 
with  regard  to  Latin  America.  On 
June  7, 1  stated: 

By  allowing  conditions  in  Latin  America 
to  worsen  through  neglect,  one  day  we  may 
find  ourselves  running  soutliward  to  patch 
up  the  ruins  of  an  explosion.  A  little  more 
Judicious  assistance  while  there  is  yet  time 
could  perhaps  save  us  billions  of  dollars  nt 
a  later  date;  or.  as  the  |Erlc|  Johnston  re- 
port put  it,  "clearly  we  caunot  aXIord  lo  sit 
and  wait." 

Three  weeks  later  I  tried  again, 
saying: 

As  I  have  Indicated  In  the  past.  T  am  con- 
cerned about  the  trend  of  relations  with 
I>atln  America.  On  every'  proper  occa.«;nn 
the    jidmliustratlon   hi\s   indicated    the    Im- 


portance of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
our  ties  with  tlie  other  American  Repub- 
lics. •  •  •  What  worries  me  is  the  wide 
gulf  between  declared  Intentions  and  ac- 
tion. •  •  •  It  is  essential  that  we  take  de- 
cisive steps  toward  working  out  with  the 
other  American  Republics  a  courageous, 
imaginative  solution  to  their  economic 
dilemma. 

The  following  year  I  felt  obliged  to 
criticize  the  administration  again  for 
taking  for  granted  a  vast  area  of  the 
world  whose  economic  well-being,  politi- 
cal stability,  and  unshaken  faith  in  hu- 
man liberty  were  so  essential  to  our  own 
security.  On  May  2.  1957.  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

It  is  a  highly  precarious  gamble  lo  take 
international  friendships  for  granted,  as  we 
seem  worn  to  do  with  our  neighbors.  •  •  • 
If.  at  the  moment,  we  are  Inclined  tc  feel 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  good  will 
and  friendship  existing  between  the  Latin 
American  Republics  and  our  country.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  believe  that  this  su-'Le  of 
affairs  can  continue  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  circumstances- 
turbulence  In  the  region.  Communist  activi- 
ties there,  and  our  vast  st.ike  In  the  political 
and  economic  progress  oi  ihe  area — it  is 
diflicult  for  me  to  comprehend  why  the  ad- 
ministration left  the  key  post  of  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs vacant  since  the  resignation  of  lleruy 
Holland  on  Ausiust  31.  1956.  Only  this 
month — 8  months  later — has  a  nomination 
for  the  position  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

As  late  as  February  17  of  tliis  year, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  warned 
that: 

Today  Latin  America  Is  seething  with  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  unrest.  Because 
of  Latin  Americas  importance  to  us  from 
th«  standpoint  of  trade,  strategy,  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  essential  that  we  assist  It 
In  solving  its  problems.  It  is  In  our  own 
enlightened  self-interest  that  we  do  so.  If 
we  fall  to  iissume  this  responsibility,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  suffer  tlie  ct-nsequen- 
ces.  •  •  •  Obviously,  if  tlie  Communists  are 
allowed  to  infiltrate  in  this  area  while  we 
sit  and  watch,  then  our  security  will  be 
seriously  endangered.  It  Is  self-defeating 
for  the  United  States  to  be  exerting  iUself 
economically  and  financially  toward  other 
more  distant  areas  of  the  world  If  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  render  the  type  of 
aseistance  needed  and  asked  for  by  our 
nelglilxirs  in  our  own  hemisphere.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  need  net  help  Latiu  Amer- 
ica because  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Far  East  are  the  immediate  danf'er  arens 
In  the  cold  war.  The  fact  Is  that  any  So- 
viet penetration  in  Latin  America  could  do 
us  incalculalile  harm. 

This  is  not  an  I-told-you-so  speech. 

The  subject  is  serious.  I  only  hope 
the  deplorable  incidents  which  occurred 
in  South  America  will  shock  us  to  the 
existence  of  the  realistic  fact  that  we 
can  no  longer  take  Latin  America  for 
granted,  drift  aimlessly,  and  still  expect 
to  find  the  Latin  American  people  at 
our  side.  The  existence  of  this  attitude 
cannot  be  tolerated,  because  it  is  funda- 
mentally inimical  lo  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  the  outbursts  which  greeted 
Vice  President  Nixon  were  Communist- 
inspired  is  beside  the  point.  The  Com- 
munists have  engaged  us  in  a  cold-war 
battle  in  our  own  hemisphere.  We 
must   be  prepared   to  meet   them.     We 
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saw  evidence  of  this  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  certain  events  happened  in  Guate- 
mala. Yet  we  have  made  no  arrange- 
r-ients  to  meet  them.  The  longer  we 
delay  in  injecting  a  positive,  creative 
element  into  our  Latin  American  policy, 
tiie  easier  we  make  it  for  Communist 
designs  to  succeed. 

We  have  a  program  today  to  solve 
the  major  problems  of  Latin  America. 
All  this  program  needs  is  effective  im- 
plementation and  bold  and  courageous 
leadership  to  carry  it  out. 

I  say  "we"  have  a  program,  but  I 
should  not  say  that.  I  mean  to  say  I 
have  a  program. 

The  program  has  four  main  points. 
They  are: 

First,  we  must  seriously  consider 
adopting  a  long-range,  workable,  and 
effective,  stable  trade  policy  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  I  shall 
detail  the  need  for  such  a  policy  in  a 
lew  moments. 

Second,  there  must  be  assurance  that 
Latin  America  will  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  development  loan 
fund. 

Third,  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Latin  American  special  economic  devel- 
opment a.ssistance  fund  to  a.«si.st  in  pro- 
moting health,  education,  and  sanitation 
projects  in  the  area. 

Fourth,  instituting  an  adequate  and 
effective  student-exchange  program. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  point  of  this 
program. 

To  Latin  American  nations,  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  their  very  economic 
lifeblood.  A  stable  trade  policy  i.s  mu- 
tually advantageous  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Let  me  tell 
you  why,  Mr.  President. 

Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  sell  two- 
thirds  of  their  total  exports  to  us.  We 
are  the  major  market  for  10  coffee  ex- 
porting countries  to  the  south.  Two  out 
of  every  three  Cuban.s  depend  on  the 
sugar  crop  for  their  livelihood.  Since 
we  are  their  chief  purchaser  of  sugar, 
any  great  change  in  our  policy  of  trade 
with  Cuba  can  bring  wild  fluctuations  in 
the  Cuban  economy,  and  cau.'^e  resent- 
ment toward  the  good  neighbors  of  the 
north. 

If  we  build  high  tariff  walls  against 
Imports  from  Latin  America,  we  create 
a  two-sided  problem.  Fir;-t,  we  generate 
economic  unrest  and  distrefs  in  the 
Latin  American  nations  which  depend 
chiefly  upon  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  ever-alert  Communists  are 
ready  to  exploit  such  unrest  to  our  great 
disadvantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  already  exploiting  the  unrest  which 
has  resulted  from  our  shortsighted  trade 
policies. 

Secondly,  we  cut  off  the  source  of  dol- 
lars and  make  it  impo.ssible  for  these 
nations  to  buy  our  automobiles,  our  steel, 
our  paper  products,  our  food,  and  our 
chemicals. 

Two-way  trade  between  us  and  the 
20  Republics  to  the  .south  totals  $8  bil- 
lion yearly.  Latin  America  buys  22  per- 
cent of  our  exports  and  supplies  us  with 
30  percent  of  our  imports. 

The  raw  materials  which  they  export 
to  the  United  States  are  absolutely  vital 
to  our  economic  well-being. 


Venezuela  supplies  us  with  48  percent 
of  our  petroleum  imports. 

Venezuela.  Peru,  and  Brazil  supply  us 
with  37  percent  of  our  iron  ore  imports. 

Bolivia.  Argentina,  and  Brazil  provide 
34  percent  of  our  tungsten  imports. 

Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru  send  us  60 
percent  of  our  copper  imports. 

Mexico  and  Peru  provide  39  percent  of 
our  lead  imports. 

Cuba  furnishes  us  10  percent  of  the 
nickel  we  import,  and  Mexico  and  Peru 
send  us  41  percent  of  the  zmc  we  import. 

Most  of  our  coffee,  all  of  our  bananas, 
and  three-fourths  of  our  sugar  come 
from  Latm  America. 

Latm  American  trade  potential  with 
the  United  States  is  great. 

For  instance,  98  percent  of  the  United 
States  dollars  which  are  sent  to  Cuba  to 
buy  sugar  return  to  this  country,  in  ex- 
change for  our  goods  and  services. 

Consider,  then,  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  on  our  economy  as  we  curtail  the 
trade  potential  of  these  countries.  Con- 
sider how  our  recession  is  accelerated  by 
^xich.  cutbacks,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
1  of  every  8  American  workers  is  em- 
ployed in  an  industry  exporting  some  of 
its  products. 

Mexico  is  one  of  our  best  customers. 
In  1957  Mexico  spent  ?840  million  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  $117  million  was 
for  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories. 
Relate  that  figure  in  terms  of  jobs  for 
Detroit  automotive  workers,  or  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  lumbermen,  paper- 
makers,  steelworkers,  railroad  employees, 
truckers,  and  so  on.  Their  jobs  depend 
on  a  flourishing  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Yet,  if  we  throw  up  a  high  wall  of 
prohibitive  tariffs  against  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc,  we  shall  lose  our  Mexican, 
Peru,  and  Chile  maikets,  and  more 
Americans  will  join  the  jobless  ranics. 

Even  worse,  however,  is  this  conse- 
quence ;  When  we  create  a  trade  vacuum, 
the  Ru.'rsians  spring  forth,  offering  trade 
deals  galore.  In  Brazil,  in  the  Argen- 
tine, in  Colombia,  Soviet  trade  delega- 
tions have  arranged  program.s — selling 
oil  equipment,  buying  coffee  which  they 
do  not  use,  buying  copper  at  losing 
prices — all  with  the  hopes  of  infiltrating 
these  countries  as  successfully  as  they 
infiltrated  the  Middle  East. 

The  evidence  is,  as  a  i-esult  of  Vice 
President  Nixon's  trip,  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  infiltrating  much  faster  than 
we  had  at  first  imagined. 

It  is  under.standable  that  at  times  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  output  of  Latin 
America  competes  with  our  domestic 
production,  and  a  problem  is  thereby 
created.  However,  there  is  always  a  so- 
lution if  we  try  hard  enough.  We  might 
consider,  for  example,  the  stockpiling  of 
quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico.  Chile,  and  Peru  so 
as  to  stiffen  their  sagcing  economies  and 
maintain  the  trade  which  gives  jobs  to 
so  many  Americans.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach, and  one  which  I  think  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  a  .solution  to  this  vexing 
problem.  Certainly,  it  is  deserving  of 
consideration  in  the  endeavor  to  work 
out  a  solution. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  a  have- 


not  Nation.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  produce  some  of  the 
materials  in  the  quantities  necessary  to 
meet  the  consumption  needs  of  our  own 
people.  We  must  keep  the  trade  routes 
with  other  countries  open  so  that  when- 
ever the  time  comes  we  shall  be  able  to 
call  upon  the  people  of  such  countries  to 
solicit  their  good  will.  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  arrange  favorable  trade  agree- 
ments. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  bringing  about  a  workable 
long-term  trade  policy  will  seriously 
impair  the  economic  structure  and  secu- 
rity of  this  hemisphere. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  point  of  the 
four-point  program  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  come  to  the  second  point, 
I  should  like  to  make  one  other  reference. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  di.scussion 
this  afternoon  by  referring  to  each 
country,  and  pointing  out  in  detail  how 
much  money  each  country  spends  in  the 
United  States.  If  .some  Senator  is  in- 
terested in  that  matter  I  hope  he  will 
take  the  time  to  look  at  a  sp>eech  I  made 
earlier  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  Peru,  for  example,  is 
spending  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
formation Is  most  interesting.  With  re- 
spect to  the  roughly  $50  million  to  $75 
million  which  the  people  of  Peru  spent  in 
the  United  States  last  year  it  appears 
that  the  money  was  distributed  into 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  not 
only  went  to  the  automobile  industry 
and  to  the  chemical  industry,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  money  went  to  the  Farm 
belt  because  that  particular  country 
bought  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
stockpile  of  farm  i^oods  which  we  had 
on  liand. 

If  anyone  cares  to  look  at  tho.se  figures. 
I  believe  he  will  find  that  every  segment 
of  our  economy  benefits  greatly  from  the 
flourishing  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  I 
hope  those  who  are  interested  in  that 
matter  will  take  occasion  to  look  up  those 
statistics,  which  are  already  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

A  crying  need  exists  in  Latin  America 
today  for  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power,  railway  systems,  highways, 
and  other  transportation  media  to  pro- 
vide tlie  requisites  of  an  expanding 
economy.  Adequate  loans  to  Latin 
America  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  can  a.ssist  greatly  in  this  develop- 
ment. B?ar  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
grant  or  giveaway  program.  Latin 
Americans  are  a  proud  jx'ople.  They  do 
not  seek  charity  from  us.  They  do  not 
seek  a  handout  from  us.  Ihey  merely 
seek  tile  same  tyjie  and  character  of 
treatment  which  we  have  been  giving  to 
other  peoples  throughout  the  world — 
peoples  who  have  not  been  our  friends 
and  peoples  who  actually  have  not 
meant  very  much  to  us.  The  Latin 
Americans  seek  a  source  from  which 
tiiey  can  borrow  money  at  regular  rates 
of  interest,  so  that  they  may  in  turn 
develop  tlieir  own  economies. 

Increased  economic  development 
means  a  stimulus  to  American  trade  and 
an  inflow  of  American  private  capital. 
But  the  initiative  must  come  from  us  who 
today  possess  the  facility  and  economic 


resouffi*  which  are  still  only  a  potential 
to  the  neighbors  of  the  south. 

Yet.  with  the  least  economic  leverage, 
these  nations  have  shown  a  tremendous 
potential  for  growth.  The  cities  of  San 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil; 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Lima.  Peru: 
Caracas.  Venezuela;  Call,  Medellin  and 
Barranquilla.  Colombia;  and  Mexico 
City  are  examples  of  this  dynamic  urban 
development.  These  and  other  Latin 
American  cities  are  expanding  even 
faster  than  our  own  important  urban 
centers. 

These  are  people  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
economic  revolution. 

The  continued  expansion  of  these 
areas  will  be  of  (normous  importance  to 
our  own  economic  progress.  But  these 
peoples  need  trade  and  development  of 
their  boundless  resources.  To  frustrate 
such  developmen:  will  mean  .serious  ham- 
pering of  our  development;  and,  much 
worse,  it  will  pla  it  new  seeds  of  dissatis- 
faction and  dissension. 

Make  no  mis.ake  that  the  seeds  of 
dissension  and  unfriendliness  which 
have  been  planted  will  prow  and  will  be 
harvested,  because  the  Communists  who 
are  moving  into  the  area  will  certainly 
see  to  that. 

The  admini'-l  ration  contends  that 
Latin  America's  further  needs  can  be 
met  adequately  from  the  General  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  I  hope  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  tiue.  But,  frankly,  I  am 
not  optimistic.  What  I  fear,  if  past  per- 
formance is  any  guide.  Is  that  we  can  ex- 
pect ICA  and  the  State  Department  to 
be  so  engros.sed  n  other  continents  that 
our  Latin  American  friends  will  have  to 
Stand  last  in  line  for  attention. 

In  5  months  since  the  fund  has  been 
In  operating  condition,  it  has  received 
proposals  from  four  continents,  involv- 
ing 285  development  activities,  and 
amounting  to  $1.9  billion,  or  more  than 
6  times  the  money  it  now  ha.s  to  lend. 
Proposals  totaling  $1.7  billion  are  ac- 
tively under  consideration.  Twelve  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  have  ap- 
plied. The  tyi>e  of  projects  for  which 
they  desire  loans  include  resettlement 
projects,  ports,  power  generation,  road 
construction,  manufacturing  facilities 
of  various  sorts,  and  local  small-loan  de- 
velopment banks.  Their  applications 
total  $200  million,  or  11  percent  of  the 
total  applications  now  imder  consider- 
ation. 

Just  recently  I  have  learned  that  one 
$5  million  loan  out  of  this  $300  million 
fund  was  made  to  Honduras  for  a  high- 
way program.  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
countries  in  Latin  America  will  share 
equally  as  well. 

In  that  connection,  last  July,  almost  a 
year  ago.  Congress  passed  what  came 
to  he  known  as  the  Redevelopment  Loan 
Fund  program.  Until  the  particular 
loan  to  Honduras,  not  a  single  loan  was 
made  from  that  enormous  fund  to  any 
country  in  Latin  America.  I  believe  7 
months  went  by  before  the  administra- 
tor for  the  loan  development  program 
was  apF>ointed.  Finally  a  good  man  was 
found.  His  name  Is  Mcintosh.  He  was 
our  former  Ambassador  to  Uruguay  and 
well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  fund.    I  first 


met  him  In  Uruguay.  Later  he  became 
our  Ambassador  to  Venezuela.  While 
visiting  with  him  earlier  this  year  I 
learned  that  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  job  he  was  not  supplied 
with  any  staff.  He  had  no  room,  no 
place  to  perform  the  functions  with 
which  he  was  charged,  with  the  result 
that  the  program  never  got  under  way 
until  recently.  If  we  expect  to  operate 
a  redevelopment  loan  program  as  in- 
tended by  Congress  which  has  appro- 
priated the  necessary  funds,  the  program 
must  be  implemented.  I  charge  that 
the  administration  has  been  most  neg- 
ligent in  bringing  about  an  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  for  which  we  pro- 
vided. If  we  continue  to  operate  the 
program  in  such  a  slupr^ish  fashion,  ob- 
viously it  will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  I  doubt 
if  there  will  be  much  benefit  even  for 
the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  comider  the  third  point. 

In  1956  I  introduced  and  the  Congress 
passed  a  proposal  which  provided  for 
the  appropriation  of  S15  million  for  a 
special  economic  development  fund  to 
promote  projects  of  health,  education, 
and  sanitation  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal,  I  believe,  was  the  aware- 
ness of  Congress  that  Red  propaganda 
flourishes  in  underdeveloped  lands.  Il- 
literacy, poverty,  and  disease  are,  un- 
fortunately, the  marks  of  many  areas  of 
Latin  America.  Of  course,  they  consti- 
tute the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  cf  dis- 
content can  be  planted,  and  in  which 
they  flourish  so  well. 

So  long  as  these  deficiencies  exist,  the 
blighted  areas  cannot  hope  to  draw  the 
funds  from  private  sources  needed  to 
give  them  economic  vigor.  As  proof  we 
can  note  that  68  percent  of  American 
private  capital  is  concentrated  in  five 
Latin  American  countries:  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Chile. 

The  appiopriation  for  this  special  de- 
velopment loan  fund  was  relatively 
small. 

Let  us  see  what  the  result  of  this 
small  expenditure  on  a  loan  basis  was. 
The  resfKjnse  was  amazing — the  re- 
sults according  to  those  who  were  con- 
nected intimately  with  its  operations, 
were  outstanding. 

The  disposition  of  funds  Included  a 
one-half  million  dollar  grant  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  for  agri- 
cultural research;  a  one-half  million 
dollar  grant  to  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  to  irradicate  malaria;  a  $2 
million  loan  to  Panama  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewerage  works — 
repayable  in  20  years  at  3  percent  inter- 
est; a  $2  million  loan  to  Costa  Rica 
under  the  same  terms  for  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  children's  hospital  at  San 
Jose;  a  $2  million  loan  to  Peru  to  open 
for  settlement  rich  agricultural  land, 
and  a  $2  million  loan  to  Ecuador  to 
finance  a  land  resettlement  project; 
$850,000  to  Chile  for  a  university  library 
and  laboratories  to  train  technicians;  $1 
million  to  Paraguay  for  agricultural  and 
Industrial  development;  $3  million  to 
Honduras  for  water  and  sewerage  system 
constiuction  and  for  area  resettlement. 


Let  me  cite  Just  one  timely  example: 
The  loan  to  Chile  was  considered  an  im- 
portant factor  in  countering  Marxist  in- 
fluences that  had  been  in  evidence  in 
some  Chilean  universities. 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Corta 
Rica  said  of  the  loan  to  that  countrj-: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  find  any  other  cooperative 
project  which  would  create  more  good  will 
than  this  one. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
interested,  there  were  previously  placed 
in  the  Record  letters  from  every  one  of 
our  embassies,  and  in  many  instances 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  countries  to 
wliich  loans  were  made,  in  which  they 
demonstrated  their  response  to  that  type 
of  program.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
done  anything  in  many  years  which  has 
generated  more  good  will  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  than  that  particular  type 
of  program.  It  is  not  a  handout.  It  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to  help 
those  people  build  self-respect  and  con- 
fidence. It  battled  the  subversive  Red 
influence  in  all  those  countries.  Last 
year,  unfortunately,  no  appropriations 
were  made  to  further  this  program.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  thought  that  because 
of  the  creation  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  Latin  America  would  receive  ben- 
efits similar  to  those  proposed  m  my 
amendment,  except  on  a  larger  scale. 
Such,  of  course,  unfortunately  has  not 
been  the  case. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  have 
demonstated  their  loyalty  to  us  and, 
being  our  next-door  neighbors,  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  little  special  at- 
tention from  us.  Thus  far  they  have  not 
even  received  equal  attention  with  such 
countries  as  Yugoslavia,  India,  and  some 
of  the  other  countries  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  how  well 
they  would  stand  with  us  in  moments  of 
crisis. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  is  understandable, 
and  was  remarkedly  illustrated  by  the 
way  the  program  was  received  in  the 
areas.  The  good  will  engendered  is  in- 
estimable. The  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram warrants  its  reactivation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fourth  point 
of  the  four-point  program  dealing  with 
the  necessity  of  establishing  an  adequate 
and  effective  Latin  American  student- 
exchange  program. 

I  note  that  in  Bolivia  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent saw  the  need  and  advocates  in- 
creasing exchanges  of  students  and  spe- 
cialists between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  Well  he  might.  Under 
the  present  administration  of  the  stu- 
dent-exchange program  we  have  a  typi- 
cal example  of  how  Latin  America  fares 
in  the  State  Department  when  lumped 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
1955-56  period,  only  10  Latin  American 
Students  came  to  the  United  States, 
while  only  19  Americans  went  to  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  in- 
ternational student-exchange  program 
of  the  Department  of  State.  In  1956-57. 
the  two-way  exchange  amounted  to  97 
Latin  Americans  and  26  United  States 
students.    This  year,  there  are  22  United 
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states  citizens  studying  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica mider  the  exchange  program  and 
165  Latin  Americans  in  the  United 
States.  Those  165  Latin  Americans  aro 
out  cf  a  total  of  some  1,700  foreign  stu- 
dents here  under  the  student-excliange 
program. 

I  remind  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  population  of  Latin  America  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  180  million.  That 
area  has  the  fastest  firowina  population 
of  any  area  of  the  world. 

For  some  reason  we  find  that  the  stu- 
dents there  take  a  much  greater  and 
more  active  interest  in  poUtical  affairs 
than  do  students  in  our  counti-y-  Most 
of  the  time  it  will  be  found  that  the 
seeds  of  gocd  causes  result  from  dis- 
cussions amon?  students  in  the  uni- 
versity. I  do  not  know  how  many  stu- 
dents there  are  among  the  180  million 
people.  But  certainly  there  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  so  that  it  would  be  to 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  have  more  than 
165  Latin  American  students  in  the 
United  States.  What  could  do  us  more 
good  than  to  have  in  almost  every  uni- 
versity throughout  the  land  at  least  4 
or  5  students  from  some  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  receiving  the  in- 
fluences of  our  own  teaching,  learning 
about  our  own  people,  k-arning  the  truth 
about  Amenca.  learning  about  our  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  them,  and  going 
back  to  their  own  countries  in  Latin 
America  to  beccme,  in  effect,  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will  for  the  United  States 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  their 
home  countries. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  more 
necessitous  in  our  relationships  v.ilh  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  than  to  cre- 
ate an  entirely  new  student-exchange 
program  with  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Vice 
President  on  what  he  calls  a  stepped-up, 
but  what  I  would  advocate  as  a  new, 
student-exchange  program,  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  mutual  understanding. 

In  January  1955  I  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  an  effective  student-exchange 
program  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

Besides  promoting  mutual  undcr- 
standmg,  I  think  such  a  program  would 
further  Latin  America's  crucial  problem 
of  economic  development.  These  coun- 
tries verge  on  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dustrial society.  The  problems  created 
have  come  to  many  of  these  Republics 
too  suddenly  for  them  to  have  developed 
the  technical  knowledge  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  They  need  a.ssistance.  One 
of  the  ways  whereby  we  can  aid  im- 
measurably is  to  have  an  adequate  and 
effective  Latin  American  student-ex- 
change program,  so  that  we  can  send 
back  to  them,  of  their  own  people,  men 
of  ability,  men  of  technical  information, 
men  who  can  improve  the  literacy  rate 
and  help  them  follow  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Once  again  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  such  a  student-exchange  pro- 
4;ram.  It  is  identical  with  the  one  which 
I  introduced  in  January  1955,  and  which. 
I  regret,  did  not  get  very  far.  I  believe 
tliat  the  bill  will  go  fur  toward  remov- 


ing the  Inequities  which  exist  In  tiie 
present  program  of  student  cxchan^je 
with  Latin  America.  Where  the  Ful- 
bnglit  and  Smitli-Mundt  Acts  have 
aided  graduate  students,  teachers,  spe- 
cialists, and  lecturers  in  Europe.  Africa, 
and  A.sia,  this  bill  contains  provisions 
for  the  inclusion  of  graduate  and  under- 
gradiuile  students  from  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  had  at  least  2  years 
of  post-secondary  school  traming.  The 
inclusion  of  students  who  have  not  yet 
earned  their  first  degrees  will  a.s.sure  to 
the  undergraduate  classes  m  which  these 
students  participate  a  better  opportunity 
for  personal  contacts  between  the  young 
people  of  each  country. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  inter- 
change of  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
publications  relating  to  education,  again 
broadening  the  ba.sis  for  understanding 
among  all  students.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  apinoprialion  of  $5  million 
for  the  first  year  and  necessary  sums 
thereafter.  Weighing  the  cost  with  the 
good  will  this  program  would  fost^*r,  the 
ex!)enditure  of  this  $5  million  would  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  in  peace  that 
could  possibly  be  made. 

Certainly  no  one  can  complain  abouf 
the  $5  nullion  which  the  prou'iam  may 
cost,  to  operate  a  student  exchange  pro- 
gram such  as  this,  if  it  can  help  us  to 
keep  the  Comm.unists  from  gaining  con- 
trol in  any  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Let  us  conKider  v.  hat  liappened  to 
our  Treasui-y  v.ht n  the  Communists  ob- 
tained control  in  Guatemala.  For  the 
record,  and  I  believe  there  were  other 
appropriations  made  which  were  not  on 
the  record,  it  must  be  remembered  that 

for  2  straight  years  we  had  to  appropii- 
ate  $10  million  each  year  for  that  1  small 
country  of  Guatemala.  If  we  can  bring 
into  bein'T  an  adequate  and  effective 
student  e.'':change  program  of  this  na- 
ture, I  submit  it  will  return  to  us  many 
times  over  the  money  which  we  will  have 
invested. 

How  will  such  a  program  of  student 
exchange  benefit  our  respective  coun- 
tries' First,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
spread  the  truth  about  our  implemen- 
tation of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
There  is  a  force  abroad  today  that  is 
concentrating  most  of  iLs  eflort-s  on  an 
attempt  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  is  outmoded. 
Communi.sm  has  seized  the  initiative — 
political,  economic,  and  ideological — by 
launching  a  program  desi.'ned  to  i-solate 
us.  one  by  one.  from  countries  which 
formerly  looked  to  us  for  leadership. 

In  the  face  of  this  challenge  to  a  po- 
Utical theory  that  recognizes  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  man,  we 
dare  not  procrastinate. 

The  basis  for  cooperative  efforts  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  in  all  of  Lat- 
in America  will  be  extended  as  the  edu- 
cational levels  are  rai-sed  to  a  point  where 
a  larger  number  of  people  can  function 
more  actively  and  intelligently  as  citi- 
zens. 

This  program  of  educational  cxchanne 
will  help  to  make  known  to  the  peoples 
of  the  American  Republics  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 


I  am  convinced  that  an  adequate  and 
effective  student  exchange  program, 
such  as  I  propose,  ii>  a  worthwhile  un- 
dertakin;;  and  will  benefit  as  in  many 
ways.  Taking  the  long-U.rm  view,  stu- 
dents participating  in  such  a  plan  will 
raise  the  educational  level  of  their  home 
country.  An  increase  in  trained  and 
hteiate  manpower  will  entail  a  rise  in 
the  standard  of  hving  and  an  increase 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas. This,  in  turn,  will  create  new 
maikets  for  the  expanded  economy  of  all 
tlie  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi.spheie. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  zest  for  the  same  freedoms 
that  motivates  much  of  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  our  I.^tin  American  neighbors 
until  we  have  read  of  Hidalgo,  Juarez. 
Moreno.  Bolivar,  and  O'Higgins. 

An  exchange  program  such  as  I  pro- 
pose will  ultimately  bring  about  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  great  similajities 
among  our  countries— republics  that 
have  sprung  up  side  by  side  with  the 
United  States,  sharing  the  periods  of 
colonuihsm,  revolution,  political  awaken- 
ing and,  now.  of  indu.striahzauon. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
just  finished  reading  a  wonderful  book 
on  the  life  of  that  picat  liberator  of 
South  America,  Simon  Bolivar.  The 
amazing  fact  of  his  life  story  is  the 
trcm':>ndous  inspiration  and  ideas  Bolivar 
derived  from  traveling  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  his  studies  here  which  gave 
him  the  idea  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  in  his  native  ccuiUiy  of  Venezuela 
and  then  in  New  Granada,  as  it  was  Uien 
called  but  which  today  includes  Colom- 
bia. Ecuador,  and  some  of  the  other 
Soutli  American  countries.  The  ideas 
which  were  held  by  our  revolutionary 
fathers  are  the  same  ideas  mhich  were 
picked  up  by  men  like  Simon  Bolivar  of 
Venezuela;  San  Martin,  of  Argentina, 
who  led  the  revolution  at  home,  and 
then  earned  it  from  Argentina  mto  Chile 
and  up  into  Peru.  These  men  got  their 
basic  inspiration  from  what  had  been 
done  liere  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  materialistic  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  countries  involved 
in  an  educational  exchange  program  aie 
imiKii  tant,  particularly  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  It  IS  through  this  means  that 
the  sLi\ndards  of  living  will  be  raised,  we 
would  do  well  to  think  of  the  gains  in 
terms  of  better  understanding. 

International  problems  and  policies  are 
rooted  in  national  ideals,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  plulosophies.  These  problems 
can  be  solved  only  by  mutual  apprecia- 
tion of  tlicse  fundamentals  and  mutual 
respect  for  differences  as  well  as  simi- 
lai  ities.  This  being  so.  another  result  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  to  strengthen 
inter-American  solidarity  and  to  develop 
the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Americas. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  our  stanch 
friends.  Linked  by  tradition,  bound  by 
common  interests  a  ;d  historical  ties,  we 
have  .served  each  other  well  in  the  past, 
and  I  hope  that  tliat  will  also  be  true 
in  the  future. 

The  democracies  that  exist  In  Latin 
Amenca  are  a  tribute — m  large  part — 
to  our  examples  and  good  offices.    The 


continuing  urge  for  repreaentatlve  gov- 
ernment in  every  land  of  the  south  Is 
a  reflection  of  our  traditions. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  us  with 
needed  raw  materials,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics'  responses  to  America's 
needs  in  other  ways  are  well  remembered. 

In  World  War  II.  Latin  American  Re- 
publics supplied  U8  With  needed  bases 
and  guarded  our  sea  lanes.  Brazil  and 
Mexico  contributed  fighting  forces. 
During  the  Korean  war,  Colombia's 
troops  joined  our  own. 

That  Is  the  area  where  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent visited  the  other  day  and  In  some 
instances  did  not  get  such  a  happy  re- 
ception. However,  they  did  stand  by  us 
during  the  Korean  war.  They  sent  a 
battalion  of  troops  to  Join  us  in  Korea. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America  present  a  solid  front 
with  the  other  democracies. 

A  unified  cooperation  for  defense  of 
the  hemisphere  is  carried  out  by  all  the 
American  Republics  through  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board. 

Yet,  If  we  again  fail  to  recognize  the 
danger  signals — which  now  sound  more 
ominously — the  Communists  can  exploit 
and  widen  an  already  disturbing  foot- 
hold in  Latin  America. 

An  apathetic  policy  on  our  part  can 
eventually  threaten  the  loss  of  all  Latin 
America  to  the  Communists. 

Without  doubt  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
problems  of  their  own  making.  While 
It  is  true  that  they  must  extend  an  all- 
out  effort  to  solve  their  problems,^we 
;must  at  all  times  be  ready,  willing,  and 

lable  effectively  to  assist  thcni  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  Too  long 
have  we  adopted  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference in  taking  their  loyalty  and  good 
will  for  granted.  We  have  showered 
them  with  words  of  encouragement  but 
have  failed  to  give  .sufficient  attention 
and  effective  help  to  their  cries  for  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 
As  a  result,  we  have  uncon.sciously  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  communism 
can  flourish. 

Just  to  pinpoint  the  attitude  that  we 
have  expres.sed  toward  Latin  America, 
let  us  examine  our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  the  postwar  p>eriod,  that  is,  from 
July  1,  1945.  through  September  30, 
1957 — total  United  States  assistance  on 
a  worldwide  basis  amounted  to  some 
$609  billion.  Of  that  amount,  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  received  $1.6 
billion,  or  only  2.6  percent  of  the  total. 
Even  if  all  miUtary  assistance,  a  pre- 
ponderant item  in  Europe  and  the  Par 
East,  Is  excluded  from  the  count,  for  the 
same  period  Latin  America's  portion  of 
United  State's  grants  and  credits 
amounted  to  $1  5  billion  of  a  world  total 
$40.3  billion,  or  only  3.1  percent. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  Latin  America 
amounts  to  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
economic  aid  program.  Of  a  total  re- 
quest for  $3.9  billion  for  foreign  aid,  we 
are  being  asked  for  some  $1.2  billion  for 
regional  assistance,  excluding  military 
aid.  Of  this  amount.  Latin  America's 
share  is  set  at  $59.5  million,  or  5  percent. 
Is  5  percent  a  reasonable  consideration 


of  the  needs  of  Latin  America?  I  think 
not. 

The  United  States  can  certainly  not 
be  held  accountable  for  many  of  the 
variety  of  Ills — economic,  political,  so- 
cial— which  beset  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

But  we  do  owe  a  leadership  to  those 

who  seek  us  as  their  leader.  We  must 
offer  effective  assistance  In  the  battle  to 
halt  Communist  encroachment  Into  the 
Free  World.  It  must  of  necessity  be  a 
program  of  vision  and  positive  action 
boldly  and  courageously  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  dramatic  in- 
cidents to  focus  attention  not  only  on 
some  of  the  larger  problems  which  con- 
front us,  but  also  some  of  the  others. 
It  took  Sputnik  I  to  alert  us  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  falling  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  development  of  guided  mis- 
siles and  scientific  know-how.  In  many 
ways,  sputnik  has  become  a  great  ally 
of  ours.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  PaynkI  will  agree  with  me 
that  possibly  one  of  the  best  things 
which  could  have  happened  to  us  last 
year,  so  long  as  we  were  actually  be- 
hind In  missile  development,  was  to  have 
Russia  set  off  Sputniks  I  and  II.  It 
made  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
was  ahead,  and  advised  us  that  we  must 
improve  our  position. 

While  I  would  not  wish  to  characterize 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  sputnik,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  he 
is  accomplishing  for  us  in  Latin  America 
the  same  good  which  sputnik  accom- 
plished throughout  the  world.  The  Vice 
President,  because  of  what  happened  on 
his  trip,  is  alerting  us  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
fact  that  South  America  Is  another  area 
in  which  our  efforts  are  falling  behind; 
an  area  in  which  we  thought  we  were 
ahead;  an  area  which  we  were  believing 
all  the  bromides  and  all  the  nice  things 
it  was  said  we  were  doing,  when  In  fact 
we  were  not  doing  them  and  did  not 
have  the  standing  in  South  America 
which.  In  many  instances,  some  of  our 
leaders  said  we  had. 

I  congratulate  the  Vice  President  on 
his  conduct  during  iiis  very  trying  ex- 
periences. I  think  he  acted  with  great 
dignity  and  courage  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  high 
office.     His  conduct  was  exemplary. 

I  did  not  approve  yesterday,  and  cer- 
tainly upon  reflection  I  do  not  approve 
today,  of  the  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  send  marines  or  rangers  to  that 
area.  To  make  such  a  suggestion  plays 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
propagandists,  who  are  already  charg- 
ing us  with  being  Yankee  materialists 
and  who  are  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
take  over  those  countries.  It  is  clear,  as 
the  situation  has  developed  today,  that 
the  Venezuelan  Government  Is  now  in 
charge  of  the  situation;  that  except  for 
the  immediate  riot,  which  occurred  as 
the  Vice  President  rode  from  the  airport 
to  the  Embassy,  there  has  been  no  fur- 
ther threat  of  physical  danger  to  the 
Vice  President  or  his  lovely  wife,  the 
very  charming  Pat  Nixon. 

Since  the  Vice  President  and  his  party 
planned  to  leave  for  home  tonight  any- 
way, it  would  have  been  much  simpler 


had  they  packed  their  suitcases  and  de- 
parted, rather  than  to  have  the  United 
States  Government  take  the  unheard  of 
and  unnecessary  action  which  might  have 
cut  off  from  us  permanently  180  million 
people  In  one  of  the  richest  areas  of  the 
entire  world,  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent. It  seemed  to  me  to  be  unwise 
even  to  talk  about  it.    I  am  delighted 

that  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
that  respect. 

I  thmk  we  all  applaud  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  service  he  has  rendered  will 
long  be  remembered.  I  am  certain  he 
has  had  an  experience  which  he  will  long 
remember,  possibly  not  with  the  pleas- 
antness with  which  he  would  like  to  re- 
member It.  Nevertheless,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  Vice  President's  experi- 
ence will  result,  as  these  things  fre- 
quently do,  to  our  benefit,  because  it  will 
show  tis  the  importance  and  the  urgency 
of  Improving  our  relationships  with  the 
Latin  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and 
will  encourage  us  to  embark  upon  a  re- 
alistic program  to  tie  them  closer  to  us. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  very  constructive 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  concerning  the 
South  American  situation.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  I  am  in  complete  and 
full  agreement  with  every  statement  he 
has  made.  But  I  may  say  that  in  much 
of  what  he  said  particularly  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech,  he  has  emphasized 
subjects  which  certainly  deserve  the 
earnest  and  full  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  trying  to  reach  so- 
lutions which  can  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  nations  he  has 
mentioned  which  are  involved. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  listen  annually,  and 
sometimes  more  often  each  year,  to 
equally  constructive  statements  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  very  same 
subject.  What  he  has  said  today  demon- 
strates very  readily  his  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  shows  the  deep  study  he 
has  given  to  the  subject  which  has  re- 
sulted m  the  very  constructive  sugges- 
tions he  has  offered  and  which.  Indeed, 
deserve  the  consideration  of  everyone. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine,  my  ver>'  good 
friend.  Coming  from  a  man  of  his 
qualifications  and  capabihty,  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  made  are  all  the 
more  appreciated  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3812)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective student  exchange  program  with 
Latm  American  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


UNITED  STATES  FIRMS  WHICH  RE- 
CEIVED ORDERS  FINANCED  BY 
FOREIGN-AID  FUNDS 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    re- 
cently I  requested  that  the  International 
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Cooperation  Administration  supply  me 
with  a  listing,  by  States,  ot  individual 
American  firms  which  had  received 
orders  which  were  financed  by  foreign- 
aid  funds.  I  also  requested  the  dollar 
volume  of  those  orders. 

The  ICA  has  now  sent  to  me  a  listing. 
by  States,  of  these  individual  firms,  their 
locations,  and  the  dollar  volume  of  for- 
eisn-aid-financed  business  which  each 
had  received.  The  report  is  151  pages 
long.  The  report  reveals  that  over  S2 
billion  worth  of  orders  for  nonmilitary 
commodities  alone  were  filled  by  Ameri- 
can busines-  and  exporting  firms  under 
the  United  States  foreign-aid  program 
during  the  3 '2-year  period  which  ended 
in  June  1957.  Almost  $78  million  of  this 
total  was  spent  in  Illinois.  The.^e  facts 
should  end,  once  and  for  all.  the  cry 
of  "giveaway,"  for  domestic  firms  In  vir- 
tually every  corner  of  the  United  States 
have  benefited  from  the  program.  The 
report  does  not  include  expenditures  for 
direct  military  assistance. 

Direct  military  assistance,  which  ac- 
counts for  at  least  half  of  all  mutual 
security  outlays,  is  separately  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 
The  report  also  does  not  include  funds 
spent  fcr  technical  as.sistance,  since  the 
point  4  portion  of  the  mutual  security 
pro'^ram  involves  only  minor  expendi- 
tures for  procurement. 

The  manufacturers  and  merchant  ex- 
porters in  the  city  of  Chicago  supplied 
nearly  $60  million  worth  of  the  Illinois 
commodities  which  were  finaiiced  by 
foreign-aid  funds.  Although  tlie  report 
does  not  specify  the  kinds  of  supplies 
purchased  from  these  sources,  examina- 
tion of  the  company  names  Indicates 
that  the  items  range  from  seed  and  farm 
products  to  agricultural  and  indu.strial 
machinery.  Since  Chicago  is  a  port  and 
a  railways  terminal  city,  dozens  of  con- 
cem.s  listed  in  the  Chicago  area  are.  in 
fact,  shipping  goods  which  are  produced. 
at  least  in  part,  in  inland  cities  and 
towns. 

Contracts  for  the  remaining  S18  mil- 
lion spent  in  Ill.nois  went  to  firms  located 
in  some  40  different  cities  throughout 
the  State.  Those  cities  outside  Chicago 
in  which  foreign-aid-contract  orders 
were  filled  include:  Augusta,  Aurora, 
Barrington.  Brookfield,  Champaign, 
Freeport,  Danville,  Decatur.  Des  Plaines. 
Evanston,  East  Moline.  Elgin,  Franklin 
Park,  Greenville.  Hamilton,  Harvey,  Jo- 
liet.  Kenilworth,  Kewanee,  La  Salle, 
Maywood,  Melrose  Park.  Mendota,  Mo- 
line, Mount  Carmel,  O'Fallon.  Oregon. 
Peoria,  Quincy,  Roanoke,  Rockford.  St. 
Charles.  Skokie,  South  Beloit.  Spring- 
field. Sycamore,  Urbana,  Villa  Park, 
Waukegan.  Whcaton,  and  Wilmelte. 

The  detailed  information  for  other 
States  and  cities  may  be  obtained  frcm 
ICA. 
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AGREEMENT  BY  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  POSTAL  PAY  AND  RATE 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  conferees  on  the  postal 
rate  and  pay  bill  <H.  R.  5836 »  have 
today  completed  their  work,  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  I'eport  drafted  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Monday. 


AUTOMOBILE  LABELINO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (8.  3500>  to  i-equire  the 
full  and  fair  di.sclosure  of  certain  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  automobiles  in  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
MONRONEY  in  the  chair*.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Smathehs  in  the  chair".  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  submit  an  explanation  of  Senate 
bill  3500.  which  was  introduced  by  me. 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr,  THtTBMONDl.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  !Mr,  PaynkI.  and 
the    S:^nator    from     Connecticut     I  Mr. 

PURTELL  I. 

The  bill  requires  full  and  fair  disclo- 
sure of  certain  information  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  new  automobiles  in 
interstate  commerce,  including  the  man- 
ufacturer's .sur.go.sted  retail  price. 

Mr,  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill,  as  set  forth  in  the  print  of  the 
bill  which  now  is  bofore  the  Senate,  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  ob,jeclion.  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  stated,  aie  agreed  to  en  bloc 

Mr.  KNOWLAND,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  fro.m  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  am"  happy  to 
yield  to  my  dustinguished  colleague,  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prmted  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
W;u.hington  I  Mr,  Magnitson  1 .  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forci;;n  Commerce.  In  the  letter  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  .states  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
is  favorably  dispo.sed  toward  the  bill, 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  placing  the  letter  in  the 
Record.  The  letter  was  received  after 
the  hearings  were  completed,  although 
the  letter  Ls  included  in  the  printed  vol- 
ume of  the  hearings  and  in  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   SrcRFTART   or   Co\i\tTiicr. 

Washi'igtofi.  D   C  ,  May  8,  1958. 
Hon  Warrfn  Cf   Macnilson. 

CUairman.  C<immittee  vn  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Cummrrce.     United    States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr,  Chaikman  :  This  is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  S.  3300.  a  bill  to  require  the  full 
and    fair    disclosure    of    certain    Information 
In  connection  with  the  dlstrltrution  of  new 
automobiles  in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. We  iilso  refer  to  our  prevlou«  letter 
of  April  18.  19&8.  wherein  we  expreaaed  the 
view  th.-u  the  bill  khouiU  not  be  acted  ou 
favorably  at  this  time. 

After  further  study  of  this  and  varlotu 
other  propowHls  which  hnve  been  ndv.inced 
to  encourage  widespread  re\lv«l  and  recovery 
of  the  automobile  industry,  which  we  recog- 
nize us  it  vital  segment  of  our  economy,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  wlthUraw  our  former 
objection  and  to  support  favorable  aciion  ou 
8  3500  We  are  aware  that  Die  Department 
of  Justice  1«  currently  enpngert  In  n  roughly 
parallel  procram  under  the  antltrvist  Inwi 
t<}  eliminate  objectionable  practices  Never- 
theless, we  now  feel  th.it  «  3^00  appears  to 
offer  |x>»eibUities  of  more  immediate  resiora- 
tlon  of  the  uccetaary  connUcnce  ou  the  part 
of  buyers  In  the  liUegrity  of  the  prices  at 
which  cnrs  are  offered.  In  parUru;,tr  the 
bill  should  operate  not  only  to  expose  and 
thereby  U)  ellmlnnte  the  inuch-dlfw-iiitsed 
practice  of  price  packlnp:.  but  should  al^o 
afford  to  buyers  a  better  basis  on  which  to 
Juil|i?c  the  values  offered   ihcm, 

llils  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  has  not  as  yet  l>een  approvsd 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  view  of 
the  time  clement  Involved,  we  are  simply 
sencliuK  it  f..r  the  additional  Information  It 
conuins  which  may  be  helpful  to  tlie  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SiNCLAia   Weeks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ol:lahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distingui-shed  colleatrue.  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  IS  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  and 
who,  together  with  the  Senator  fram 
Maine  I  Mr,  Payne),  .served  on  the  Auto- 
mobile Marketing  Subcommittee  which 
conducted  the  hearings  so  ably  and  dili- 
gently and  studied  the  automobile  In- 
dustry and  Its  problems.  Let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  great  work  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  done 
in  helping  to  achieve  all  the  gams  which 
have  been  made  for  the  sniall-busuiess 
clement  of  the  automobile  industry. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  for  his  kind   remarks. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Automobile  Marketmg  Practices,  and  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  S.  3500 
13  to  free  the  industry  from  so-called 
shaip  marketing  practices,  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
businessmen  or  the  rights  of  the  public. 

It  gives  the  car  buyer  information 
af!ixed  to  a  label  on  the  wind.shield  of 
each  new  car.  about  automobile  prices 
and  methods  of  delivery  without  inter- 
fering; with  tlie  right  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  price  or  dehver  the  car  in  any 
way  It  wants  to.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bargaining  between  the  car  buyer  and 
the  automobile  dealer  is  completely 
unrestricted. 

S,  3500  simply  gives  the  car  buyer  the 
minunum  facts  he  needs  in  order  to 
make  an  uitelligent  choic«  on  Uie  big- 
gest purchase  lie  ever  makes — except  for 
his  home.  It  will  allow  him  to  have  some 
protection  against  the  pnce-packing 
automobile  dealer  who  is  able  to  entice 
the  public  into  his  showroom  with  offers 
of  impossible  large  allowances,  which 
turn  out  to  be  just  the  amount  the  new- 
cai  piice  was  boosted  in  llie  hrbt  place. 
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Most  automobile  dealers  want  to  sell 
their  product — the  most  desirable  prod- 
uct this  coimtry  makes — in  an  ethical, 
straightforward  way  so  that  they  can 
hold  their  heads  up  among  the  other 
i-etailers  along  Mainstreet.  U.  S.  A.  But 
they  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  these 
bad-sales  tactics  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petition from  the  wheel-and-deal  oper- 
ators. 

S,  3500  puts  an  end  to  this  destructive 
race  to  see  who  can  make  the  wildest 
claims  and  mislead  the  public  the  most. 
By  making  the  manufacturers  -suggested 
list  price  available,  no  dealer  can  long 
survive  if  he  tries  to  mislead  the  public. 
I  strongly  believe  that  it  will  do  much 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  will  help  muterlally  the  sales 
of  cars,  thus  stimulating  the  entire 
economy. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Automobile 
Market  Prpctices  Subcommittee,  of 
which  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  MonroneyJ 
is  chairman. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  automobile  industry  and  8 bout  auto- 
mobiles during  ov;r  various  hearings.  I 
desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
fine  work  and  for  the  magnificent  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  American 
people  as  chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Marketing  Practices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  i  frel  he  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  and  deserves  the  ccmmendation 
■  of  the  American  tieople. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  vej-y  wonderful  remarks, 
but  I  feel  the  entire  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Payne  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  1.  did  a  trojan 
job  in  trying  to  diagncse  and  find  ways 
to  ameliorate  the  dislocations  which 
often  occur  in  that  .segment  of  small 
business,  the  automotive  di.'^tribution 
business. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  the  chief  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr  David  Busby,  wlio  has  con- 
sistently been  able,  over  the  years,  to 
assist  the  committee  in  research  and  in 
learning  about  problems  which  have  be- 
set Americas  No,  1  problem  industry. 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  bill,  I  think  we 
must  first  recognize  and  realize  that 
when  the  condition  of  the  automobile 
industry  is  good,  when  customers  are 
buying  the  products  which  come  off  the 
assembly  lines  of  the  automotive  fac- 
tories, tliere  is  prosperity  throughout  this 
Nation,  This  indu.stry  Is  the  largest  sin- 
gle consumer  of  the  quantities  of  raw 
material  produced  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  should  Uke  to  mention  the  fact  that 
of  the  $50  billion  of  sales  in  the  year 
1956.  there  was  enough  glass  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  to  place 
windows  in  about  5  million  homes. 

Payments  for  insurance  premiums  on 
automobiles  amounted  approximately  to 
$5  billion. 
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I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  an 
idea  of  the  impact  of  the  industry  on 
other  industries  and  on  employment. 

In  the  year  1956  the  automobile  in- 
dustry used  approximately  42  percent 
of  tlie  United  States  sheet  steel  produc- 
tion. 

It  used  24  percent  of  bar  steel  produc- 
tion. 

II  used  24  percent  of  strip  steel  pro- 
duction. 

It  used  65  percent  of  natural  rubber 
production. 

It  u.sed  61  percent  of  synthetic  rubber 
production. 
It  used  7  percent  of  copper  production. 
It  used  42  percent  of  lead  production. 
It  used  38  percent  of  zinc  production. 
It  used  71  percent  of  upholstery 
leather  production. 

It  used  13  p>crcent  of  nickel  production, 
The  States  received  about  30  percent 
of  their  total  revenues  from  automobile 
taxes. 

Ihe  estimated  number  of  employees 
of  all  new  car  dealers  is  about  750,000. 
representing  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
retail  employment  in  the  United  States. 
Estimated  retail  sales  of  new  car 
dealers  in  1957  were  $32  biUion, 

The  estimated  number  of  vehicles  reg- 
i^itered  in  the  United  States  as  of  Decem- 
brr  31,  1957,  was  67,200,000. 

Tjicic  figures  will  give  the  Senate  some 
idea  of  the  vital  role  the  automobile  in- 
dustry plays  in  the  economic  health  of 
this  Nation. 

When  we  find,  as  we  do  today,  the 
Nation  s  unemployment  figure  exceeding 
the  5  million  mark,  when  we  find  small 
businesses  being  liquidated,  when  we  find 
fetcel  production  below  60  percent  of 
capacity,  when  we  find  associated  indus- 
tries without  adequate  production  to 
provide  full-time  employment,  we  see 
what  happens  in  America  when  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  in  a  slump. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  only  1,238.710  automobiles 
were  produced,  as  compared  with  1.- 
790.597  produced  during  the  same  period 
in  1957.  or  the  1.995.543  automobiles 
which  were  produced  in  the  fust  quarter 
of  1955,  a  banner  year. 

It  can  be  seen,  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  that  recordbreaking  produc- 
tion year,  that  automobile  production  is 
down  nearly  40  percent. 

Even  with  this  reduced  production, 
stocks  of  unsold  new  automobiles  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  are  close  to  an  allUme 
high— the  number  having  jumped  to 
8G9.000.  Moreover,  the  used-car  stocks 
are  at  a  4  year  high. 

It.  therefore,  can  be  seen  that  a  drop 
In  automobile  sales  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  health  of  all  the  other  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond!  said  a 
moment  ago,  an  automobile  is  the  larg- 
est purchase  the  average  American 
makes  in  his  lifetime  except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  home.  Unfortimately,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  automobile  indastry  have 
fallen  on  evil  ways.  A  few— I  should  like 
to  repeat,  a  very,  very  few — unethical 
and  unscrupidous  dealers  led  the  indus- 
try into  a  helter-skelter  race  with  "wheel 


and  deal"  tactics,  wild  promises,  and  gyp 
practices  of  all  kinds.  This  minority  of 
dealers  was  and  is  making  use  of  spec- 
tacular, exaggerated  offers  of  huge  trade- 
ins  for  the  old  family  buggy  or  free  round 
trips  for  winter  vacations  in  Florida  for 
a  man  and  his  wife,  or  an  offer  of  a  mink 
stole,  or  other  fantastic,  wild-eyed  offers. 
That  type  of  merchandising  led  the  in- 
dustry down  the  primrose  path.  Now  it 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind.  The  major- 
ity of  American  car  buyers  who  are  asked 
to  spend  S3.000  or  $4,000  for  an  auto- 
mobile, have  been  so  completely  bewil- 
dered by  misleading  and  unethical  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  methods 
that  they  are  literally  staying  out  of  the 
showrooms  in  droves. 

Obviously  .something  needs  to  be  done 
to  restore  reliability,  responsibility,  and 
accountability  to  an  industry  so  great  as 
is  this  industry — especially  since  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  represents  such  a 
large  part  of  the  average  person's 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  studied  the 
problem.  We  held  extensive  hearings, 
V7e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  disastrous 
period  the  automobile  dealers  are  ex- 
periencing is  the  fact  that  the  cus- 
tomers have  lost  confidence  in  the  pricing 
system.  This  was  a  result  of  the  price- 
packing  practices  which  grew  slowly, 
starting  with  a  few  dealers.  Finally 
nearly  all  dealers  felt  they  had  to  meet 
the  exaggerated  trade-in  offers  and  thus 
pack  prices  by  v300.  $500.  or  as  much  as 
$1.0C0.  in  order  to  bait  sales  to  meet  the 
fictitious  claims  of  their  competitors 
down  the  street. 

The  introducticn  of  this  bill  came 
about  because  of  the  desire  of  the  public 
to  find  out  the  susgested  retail  price  of  a 
car. 

Every  single  thing  about  a  new  car — 
including  hydramatic  drive,  power  steer- 
in?,  power  braking,  automatic  wind- 
siiield  wipers,  seats  that  automatically 
adjust,  cubic  inches  of  displacement,  and 
horsepower — could  be  determined.  But 
none  could  find  out  the  one  mcst  im- 
portant thin??  which  the  customer  had 
a  right  to  know,  namely,  what  the 
darned  thing  cost.  The  committee 
looked  at  dozens  and  hundreds  of  ads 
from  which  the  buyer  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  honest,  legitimate,  manufac- 
turer's suggested  retail  price  of  the  car. 
The  bill  was  introduced  to  correct 
this  situation— to  give  the  car  buyers 
some  idea  of  value.  The  bill  is  not  a 
price-control  or  price-fixing  measure.  It 
will  not  require  the  manufactuier  to 
meet  any  Govcrrmient  standards  or  re- 
quirements as  to  the  amount  of  the  sug- 
gested price  of  the  automobile. 

The  disclosure  list  price  of  the  auto- 
mobile at  the  factory  has  been  in  the 
past  a  matter  of  standard  operating  pio- 
cedure  in  the  automobile  industry.  That 
price  was  once  blazoned  on  every  adver- 
tisement. It  once  was  flashed  a  million 
times  a  day  to  prospective  automobile 
buyers,  so  that  a  person  had  an  idea, 
within  a  few  dollars,  as  to  what  the  sug- 
gested factory  retail  price  was  for  any 
make  of  automobile.  However,  that 
practice  disappeared,  and  the  price  be- 
came almost  an  unknown  quantity.    In 
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recent  years  customers  found  they  could 
not  ascertain  the  real  price. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indi- 
cated that  in  many  cases  dealers  would 
show  customers  false  factory  list 
prices  or  even  fictitious  Invoice  prices, 
and  that  the  new  car  price  could  be 
jacked  up  or  lowered  depending  on  the 
kind  of  car  the  customer  had  to  trade  in 
or  even  on  some  completely  imaginary 
value  of  the  trade-in. 

The  most  imaginary  thing  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  has  become  the  price 
finally  quoted  to  the  new  automobile 
buyer  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  pack, 
and  therefore  give  a  fictitious  allowance 
on  the  trade-in. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  will  not  com- 
pel the  manufacturer  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept to  show  the  suggested  retail  price 
of  the  car,  plus  the  price  of  each  factory 
installed  accessory  and  the  delivery  cost, 
if  any,  which  was  charged  to  the  dealer 
for  the  transportation  of  the  car  from 
the  factory.  This  will  be  the  delivered 
price  with  accessories  in  a  plain  honest- 
to-goodness  figure  on  the  windshield  or 
window  of  the  car,  where  every  buyer 
can  see  it. 

We  think  this  procedure  will  simplify 
a  great  deal  the  shopping  around  for 
cars.  It  will  not  fix  the  price,  but  it 
will  merely  give  the  buyer  the  informa- 
tion he  needs  the  most — the  factory 
suggested  price. 

Unless  the  car  buyer  ha.s  an  itemized 
list  of  factory  prices  of  accessories,  there 
Is  simply  no  place  to  begin  bargaining;. 
The  prices  of  cars  nowadays  vary  as 
much  as  $1,000  on  cars  which  look  almost 
Identical,  simply  because  of  the  added 
equipment  and  acces.sories  which  have 
been  installed  at  the  factory. 

We  think  passage  of  the  bill  will  lead 
to  honesty  in  merchandising  and  will 
give  protection  to  the  public.  I  think 
the  confidence  in  the  honest  pricing  of 
automobiles  which  the  American  people 
have  lost  will  be  restored. 

I  feel  the  bill  would  not  have  had 
almost  unanimous  support  if  it  were  not 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  a  bill  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  to  add  stability  to  the  merchandis- 
ing of  America's  No.  1  product. 

The  bill  received  testimony  of  strong 
support  in  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  pro- 
tecting the  general  public  apainst  mis- 
leading or  fallacious  advertising  and 
against  bad  merchandising  practices. 

We  had  testimony  from  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  great 
Triple  A,  which  I  imagine  represents 
more  automobile  owners  than  does  any 
other  organization  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  also  sup- 
ported by  representatives  of  all  the 
major  factories  in  the  United  States  who 
testified  before  the  committee.  The  bill 
was  supported  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers'  Association,  and  by  dozens, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  automobile  dealers 
who  wrote  letters  to  endorse  the  idea, 
telling  us  they  were  tired  of  being  listed 
as  disreputable  merchandisers  or  "slick" 
traders  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  an 
honest  pricing  jwlicy,  but  that  in  many 
cases  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  policy  because  of  shyster  tactics 
pracUced  by  others  down  the  street. 


We  had  some  testimony  against  one 
paragraph  of  the  bill  from  the  former 
National  Association  of  Used  Car  Deal- 
ers, which  now  has  another  name,  the 
National  Independent  Automobile  Deal- 
ers. They  protested  against  the  require- 
ment that  the  name  of  the  dealer  origi- 
nally buying  the  car  from  the  factory 
be  shown  on  the  windshield  stickers. 

I  think  the  Ford  dealers  of  Detroit  ob- 
jected to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  testimony  of 
automobile  dealers  and  others  is  to  be 
taken  seriously.  I  feel  that  pas.sage  of 
the  bill  may  do  more  to  start  the  wheels 
of  our  free  American  industry  rolling 
again  at  a  faster  speed  than  many  of  the 
other  antirecession  measures  which  have 
been  talked  about  or  proposed. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
pictogram  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  4.  It  is  found  on  page  7  of  the 
report.  It  clearly  indicates  that  sales 
in  all  the  more  important  sectors  of  our 
American  economy  are  in  relatively  good 
shape — except  the  automobile  industry, 
which  has  fallen  off  .some  25  percent. 

Food  sales  are  higher.  Clothing  sales 
are  about  the  same.  Housmg  sales  are 
higher.  Transportation  Is  about  the 
same.  Sales  of  household  goods  have 
slipped  only  a  few  percent.  Automo- 
bile sales  are  off  25  percent.  I  think  it 
will  be  clear  from  this  that  a  great  part 
of  the  rece.sslon  we  are  now  in  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  lo.ss  of  automobile 
sales.  So  many  of  our  Nations  busi- 
nesses and  producers  depend  upon  the 
great  automobile  Industry,  which  uses  so 
much  of  the  raw  materials  and  proc- 
essed products  of  factories  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  T  should  like  to 
join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  com- 
mending Mr.  David  Busby,  staff  member 
of  the  Automobile  Practices  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  deeply  impres.sed  by 
Mr.  Busby.  I  believe  he  is  an  able  man 
and  he  has  relatives  back  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  has  proved  to  be  capable,  con- 
-scientious,  energetic,  and  dedicated. 
He  has  done  a  very  fine  job  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  know 
that  many  of  tho.se  in  the  automobile 
industry  have  been  amazed  that  we  have 
operated  during  most  of  the  life  of  the 
subcommittee  with  a  committee  staff 
numbering  one.  namely,  Mr.  Busby.  He 
has  furnished  an  example  of  how  much 
one  man  can  accomplish. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  desire  to  join  In  a 
word  of  commendation  of  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  on  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving.  I  believe  it 
is  doing  a  remarkable  job  in  connection 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  T  am  In  full  sup- 
port of  the  measure  now  under  consid- 


eration. I  could  not  let  the  opportunity 
pass,  however,  without  also  conunendln«: 
the  very  competent  and  able  counsel  of 
our  staff.  I  will  not  allow  the  entire 
credit  to  go  either  to  the  Southwest  or 
to  the  South,  because  this  particular  gen- 
tleman happened  to  marry  a  girl  from 
New  England,  which  shows  that  he 
is  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence. 
[Laughter  1 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the 
subcommittee  in  connection  with  many 
of  these  difficult  problems  has  been  due 
to  the  experience  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  had  as  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  and  as  a  certified  public 
accountant  He  is  a  man  of  extremely 
fine  business  experience,  and  he  has 
helped  us  to  find  many  of  the  an- 
-swerS  which  we  needed  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  automotive-marketing  practices. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY      I  yield 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  hesitate  to  Intrude 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  felicity  which 
prevails  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 
but  I  should  like  to  raise  certain  ques- 
tions about  the  bill. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  diligence  with  which  he 
has  pursued  this  problem,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  come  forward  witli  a  pro- 
pased  answer.  For  many  years  I  have 
observed,  both  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate,  the  constructive  thinking  and 
the  positive  approaches  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oklahoma. 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  or  two  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  bill.  I  am  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a  feeling  of  .sorrow  that 
the  economy  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  automobile  industry,  has 
reached  such  a  condition  that  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  legislate 
price  publicizing  arrangements  for  the 
industry.  I  would  be  much  happier— 
and  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee  would    be   much    happier If 

the  automotive  industry,  under  our  com- 
petitive economy,  had  not  permitted  the 
situation  which  now  confronts  us  to 
develop. 

I  am  wondei  ing  what  the  reasons  are 
for  certain  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  they  are  good  and  valid  rea.sons, 
but  I  should  like  to  e^itablish  them  for 
the  record. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
.sale  of  automobiles  from  the  realm  of 
huckstensm  and  barter,  and  to  give  the 
potential  purchaser  some  idea  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  car.  Why  would 
It  not  have  been  simpler,  and  equally 
effective,  to  provide,  in  the  labels  which 
each  manufacturer  is  required  to  affix  to 
his  new  product,  for  the  listing  of  the  cost 
of  the  car  "f.  o.  b.  Detroit"?  That  was 
formerly  the  selling  practice  of  the  auto- 
mobile indu.stry.  when  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  were  young 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  l"  think  that  Is  a 
very  good  question,  and  it  is  one  which 
the  .subcommittee  considered  at  great 
length. 

One  of  the  difficulties  today  is  the  fact 
that  many  factories  are  no  longer  located 
in  Detroit,  but  have  branches  throughout 
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the  Nation.  In  order  not  to  interfere 
with  private  enterprise,  or  to  interfere 
in  t)ie  lea.st  possible  degree,  we  did  not 
want  to  freeze  any  particular  distribu- 
tion pattern  upon  any  factory.  A  manu- 
facturer can  price  his  cars  on  any  basis 
he  wishes  to  use.  Had  we  frozen  the 
base  pricing;  .system  at  Detroit,  we  would 
perhaps  have  been  guilty  of  saying  to  the 
industry.  "We  are  prescribing  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  shall  price  your  cars." 
It  was  to  avoid  that  situation  that  we 
cho.^e  to  allow  a  manufacturer  to  price 
his  car  either  f.  o.  b  Detroit,  or  priHcipal 
factory  city — which  most  of  them  do — 
or.  if  at  some  later  date  a  manufacturer 
chooses  to  change  his  pricing  base — and 
the  committee  takes  no  position  on  this 
question — in  order  to  have  a  uniform  de- 
livered price  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  bill 
should  be  restrictive  in  that  connection. 
We  tried  to  give  Uie  manufacturers  the 
greatest  latitude  and  freedom  in  this 
bill,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  be  guilty 
of  putting  the  long  aim  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  situation,  other 
than  to  say.  'Disclose  your  manufac- 
turer's suggested  price." 

Take  the  basic  price  of  the  car,  add 
the  itemized  cost  of  accessories,  and  if 
there  is  freight  to  be  added,  put  that  on 
and  total  it  all  so  that  the  customer  will 
know  what  the  sur vested  retail  price  is 
as  he  looks  at  the  car  In  the  showroom. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  s  response 
Is  very  persuasive,  and  his  arguments 
appeal  to  me  as  being  very  logical. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  the  feeling 
that  we  should  mtrodue  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  private 
business  of  distributing  automobiles  as 
little  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  assurance  which  apparently 
he  will  in.slst  uix>n  if  he  is  to  resume  the 
purchase  of  automobiles  under  present 
conditions. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  from  the 
Senator  that  a  manufacturer  would 
comply  with  the  law  if  he  publicized  hLs 
prices  f  o.  b.  factory?  Would  that  be 
adequate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  it  would. 
The  prices  may  be  ba.sed  upon  any  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  or  any  point  in 
the  United  States.  We  feel  sure  that  a 
uniform  basic  price  will  result  in  na- 
tionwide advertising  on  television  and  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  showing  the 
manufacturers  li.-^t  price.  The  factory 
can  explain  its  basing  point,  and  the 
freight  to  be  added. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  no  lon- 
ger .solely  and  singularly  a  Detroit  in- 
dustry. Automobiles  are  built  in  other 
places.  They  are  assembled  in  many 
places.  I  trust  that  the  dispersal  of  the 
automobile  industry  will  continue  until 
we  shall  have  automobile  plants  in  Okla- 
homa and  various  other  States — even  in 
South  Dakota.  I  would  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage that  trend. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  with 
me  in  correspondence.  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  certain  automobile 
dealer  who  asked  me  to  send  him  by  air- 
mail a  copy  of  the  bill.  He  promised  to 
let  me  know  his  reaction  to  it,  which  I 
shall  receive  after  the  bill  shall  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  Senate. 


He  was  disturbed,  and  was  hopeful 
that  we  would  do  nothing  which  would 
strangle  the  competitive  system  of  the 
little  dealer  in  a  small  community,  or 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
dealers  who  have  greater  opportunity  to 
sell  cars  and  perhaps  enjoy  prosperity 
with  a  smaller  profit  per  unit.  Can  the 
Senator  assure  me  that  everything  i>ossi- 
ble  has  been  done  to  prevent  that  type 
of  discriminatory  practice  growing  out 
of  this  pricing  policy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Thrre  could  be  no 
discriminatory  price  practice  growing 
out  of  this  proposed  legislation,  because 
the  dealers  are  as  free  as  the  breeze  to 
sell  a  car  at  any  price  at  which  they  wish 
to  sell  it.  The  information  with  regard 
to  the  suggested  price  is  for  the  customer 
to  .see  when  he  goes  to  buy  a  car.  The 
dealer  can  sell  the  car  below  the  sug- 
gested price  or  above  it.  However,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  have  a  hard  time 
selling  it  above  the  factory-suggested 
retail  price.  He  will  not  be  able  to  add 
$500  to  tlie  price,  becau.se  the  customer 
will  know  better  than  to  pay  it.  The  cus- 
tomer will  know  it  if  the  dealer  packs  the 
price. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT. 

Mr.    PAYNE. 


I  yield. 

I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  it  is  my  opinion,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  that  the  small  dealer,  as  such, 
will  be  far  better  protected  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation than  he  has  been  previously.  The 
ones  who  have  been  able  to  do  the  pack- 
ing job.  which  has  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  small  dealer  to  be  in  a  really 
competitive  position,  have  been  the  large 
dealers  and  operators — the  so-called 
wheel  and  deal  boys,  with  whom  the  little 
fellows  could  not  compete.  The  bill 
would  put  them  on  an  even  plane. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  add  that 
the  .small  dealer  is  known  by  his  neigh- 
bors. He  cannot  pack  the  car  with  $500 
or  $1,000.  because  he  has  to  face  car 
buyers  at  church  and  at  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  he  knows  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  ascertain  that  the  price  has  been 
packed. 

By  putting  the  price  on  the  windshield 
of  the  car,  both  the  large  city  dealer  and 
the  smalltown  dealer  start  with  an  hon- 
est suggested  retail  price,  and  they  both 
start  from  the  .same  trading  position. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  What  they  have  said  is  obviously 
true,  namely,  that  in  the  small  towns  or 
in  the  selected  neighborhoods,  where  peo- 
ple know  their  automobile  dealers,  there 
is  less  likelihood  that  the  price  will  be 
packed  than  when  a  person  is  dealing 
with  a  stranger  in  a  large  city. 

I  am  glad  to  have  these  assurances  for 
the  Record.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  short  time  ago,  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  problem  which  needs 
to  be  solved.  We  have  a  so-called  reces- 
sion, which,  it  seems  to  me,  largely  ema- 
nates from  Detroit.  It  has  certainly  cre- 
ated a  sort  of  national  resistance  on  the 
part  of  prospective  automobile  buyers  to 
purcha.se  cars  as  one  would  buy  a  cat  in 
a  bag  or  a  kiss  at  a  carnival,  without 
knowing  what  they  are  getting  until 
they  see  the  actual  article. 


I  share  that  concern,  although  I  must 
say  it  goes  against  my  ingrained  concept 
of  government  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enacting  a  law  requiring  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  to  put  the  price 
on  the  windshield,  and  to  follow  all  the 
steps  suggested  in  order  to  conduct  their 
business  fairly. 

I  certainly  express  the  hope  that  this 
idea  will  not  spread,  so  that  we  will  have 
to  spend  a  day  sometime  next  week,  per- 
haps, in  trying  to  figure  out  a  process  of 
putting  prices  on  television  sets  and  bi- 
cycles and  farm  machinery,  but  that 
perhaps  this  bill  will  be  a  sort  of  warning 
shot  across  the  bow  of  American  indus- 
try that  when  things  go  to  pot  too  badly. 
Congress  may  try  to  take  some  action  to 
provide  a  palliative  or  correction. 

I  am  hopeful  we  are  not  embarking 
on  a  new  era  of  peacetime  price-fixing 
of  any  kind.  I  recocinize  that  we  are  not 
doing  that  in  the  pending  bill,  but  we 
are  moving  in  a  direction  that  I  dislike 
to  see  Government  move.  However.  I 
certainly  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
in  which  we  will  solve  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  situation  existing  today  in 
the  automobile  business,  and  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  bill,  but  shall  support  it  with 
a  hope  and  a  doubt. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  by  Uiis  type  of  leg- 
islation we  are  merelj-  restoring  the  uni- 
versal practice  which  had  been  for  45 
years  the  basis  on  which  automobile 
businesses  grew  to  be  a  respected  and 
trusted  industry,  with  automobile  deal- 
ers enjoying  a  high  standing  and  ethical 
reputation  in  the  various  communities  of 
the  land. 

This  type  of  legislation   is  necessary 
because  a  few  dealers  have  resorted  to 
practices    in    the    industry    with    which 
other  dealers  and  no  individual  factory- 
today  can  cope.     For  that  reason,  I  say 
the  bill  would  restore  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  good  health  of  the  industry 
in  which  these  practices  have  prevailed. 
I    believe    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  South  Dakota  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  most  other  lines  suggested  retail 
prices  are  now  made  available  as  in  the 
case  of  bicycles,  motorcycles,  television 
sets,     and     other     items.     That     policy 
creates  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the 
public.     People  know  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  the  suggested  price,  and  that  it 
is  not  the  fixed  price,  but,  rather,  that 
it  is  a  guide  which  the  manufacturers 
have  suggested  in  competition  with  all 
other  items  in  that  line.     For  that  rea- 
son. I  think  it  aids  in  promoting  in  the 
competitive    system    of    honest,     clean, 
respectable  merchandising. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
committ.ee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  was  unanimously 
reported.    I  believe  one  or  two  members 
of  the  committee  were  absent.     However, 
no  member  filed  notice  of  objection  or 
expressed  a  wish  to  file  minority  views. 
As  I  say.  we  have  had  more  mail  on 
the  pending  bill  tlian  on  nearly  any  other 
bill  I  liave  ever  been  associated  with — 
particularly  from  automobile  buyers  who 
have  been  confused  by  the  jungle  of  mis- 
leading   prices    and    quotations.    It    is 
simply  impossible  to  tell  what  the  price 
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of  an  automobile  is.  One  can  tell  what 
a  house  is  worth,  or  what  a  suit  of  cloth- 
ing is  worth,  but  how  can  anyone  tell 
what  these  mechanical  marvels  with  all 
the  gadgets  and  gewgaws  they  contain 
are  worth? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Confronted  with  such 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  solidarity  of 
support  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
added  to  the  customary  persuasiveness 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  not  going  to 
permit  his  individual  skepticism  to  cause 
him  to  go  against  such  an  array  of  un- 
animity. He  shall  simply  voice  his 
skepticism  and  subside. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

NOMINATION  OF  GORDON  M.\cLEAN 
TIFFANY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  chairmnn 
of  t^e  Judiciary  Committee  spoke 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Tiffany  to  be  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  (eel  that  in  doing  so  he  unfairly 
criticized  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Dr.  John  Hannah,  by  challeng- 
ing Dr.  Hannah's  integrity  and  basic 
sense  of  fair  play. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  .stated 
that  he  believes  Dr.  Hannah  is  "biased 
against  the  southern  people  "  and  that  a 
square  deal  cannot  be  expected  from 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator's longstanding  and  deeply  felt  op- 
position to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
opposition  which  he  displayed  in  fighting 
the  bill  which  created  it. 

However.  I  think  he  does  a  serious 
injustice  to  Dr.  Hannah  by  his  remarks. 

Dr.  Hannah  is  a  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  my  State.  He  is  president  of 
the  great  Michigan  State  University. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  followed  his 
outstanding  public  career,  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  uttered  against  Dr.  Han- 
nah's sense  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

Dr.  Hannah,  I  am  sure,  will  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
bring  great  credit  to  him  from  all  peo- 
ple, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

I  am  sure  that  as  he  follows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Commission — as  I  know  he 
will — the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
come  to  agree  with  me. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent   that  the  Sen- 


ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1581,  S.  3502. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fS. 
3502)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  6.  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "chapter" 
and  insert  "act";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "there",  to  strike  out  "are"  and  In- 
sert "is  ":  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "chapter"  and 
insert  "act":  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
to  strike  out  "are"  and  in.sert  "is";  on 
page  3,  line  15.  after  the  word  "words", 
to  strike  out  "sub.section"  and  insert 
"subsections";  after  line  16,  to  strike 
out: 

9,T.r  5  Section  13  of  the  Fedprnl  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U.  S  C.  1 1 12  ) .  Is  further 
am»»nd»»ct  by  adding  a  new  BVibaecllon  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  coat  of  construction  of  those 
parts  of  projects  Intended  for  use  as  park- 
ing lots,  burs,  cafes,  or  other  space  to  be 
rented  or  leased  by  concessionaires,  shall  not 
be  an  allowable  project  cost  under  this  act." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  injsert: 

Sec  5  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U  S.  C  1112).  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(a>"  at  the  be- 
ginning thereof  and  by  adding  a  subaectlon 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
the  cost  of  acquisition  or  constrvictlon  of 
that  part  of  a  project  Intended  for  use  as 
a  passenger  automobile  parking  facility,  and 
the  cost  of  con.structlon  of  those  parts  of 
passenger  or  freight  terminal  buildings  and 
other  airport  administrative  bull-lings  In- 
tended for  use  as  bars,  cocktail  lounges, 
night  clubs,  theaters,  private  clutw.  garages, 
hotel  rooms,  commercial  offices,  or  game- 
rooms  or  such  other  use  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary.  Is  not  essential  to 
the  welfare  ;^nd  safety  of  those  persons  us- 
Ini?  airports  for  public  aviation  purposes, 
shall  not  be  an  allowable  project  cost  under 
this  act." 

On  page  4.  after  line  14.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6  Section  2  (a)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  U  S  C  1101 
(a)  (3))  Is  further  amended  by  substitut- 
ing a  comma  for  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  adding  the  following  additional 
clause:  "and  (C)  the  periodic  seal  coating  of 
flexible  airport  pavements  and  the  filling  of 
Joints  In  rigid  airport  pavements  at  airports 
at  which  air  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  Secretary  for  the  location 
of  an  airport  traffic  control  tower  operated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminlfltration." 

And,  after  line  23.  following  the 
amendment  just  stated,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  7.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (40  U.  S.  C.  1103i.  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning thereof  and  by  adding  a  subsection  to 
read  as  follows 

"(b)  It  shni!  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to   make  public   by  January    1   of  each   year 


the  proposed  program  of  airport  development 
Intended  to  be  undertaken  during  the  flacal 
year  next  ensuing." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  5  (a)  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  tJ. 
S  C  1104  (a)),  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
act  with  respect  to  projects  In  the  several 
State.s,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  obligated 
by  the  execution  ot  grant  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  act  the  sum  of 
$95  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  each  of  the  following  fiscal 
years  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963  Each  such  authorized  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  beginning 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  is  au- 
thorized, and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able until  so  obligated. " 

Sbc  2.  Section  5  (b)  of  the  Federal  Alr- 
jvirt  Act,  ns  amended  (49  U  S  C  1104  (b)). 
Is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
act  with  respect  to  projects  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  U  hereby 
authorized  to  be  obligated  by  the  execution 
of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  act  the  sum  of  %b  million  for  the  fU- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  each 
of  the  following  fiscal  years  through  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1963  Each  such 
authorized  amount  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  it  Is  authorized,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  so  obli- 
gated Of  each  of  the  amounts  authorlced 
by  this  subsection,  45  percent  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
25  percent  for  project*  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  20  percent  for  project*  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  10  percent  for  projects  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  " 

Sec.  3  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  U.  S  C  1104),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e»  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  obli- 
gate In  his  discretion  the  sum  of  •75.000,000 
during  the  period  beginning  July  l.  IQM. 
and  ending  June  30.  1959  This  sum  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  United  States  share 
of  cost*  of  any  approved  project,  and  shall 
be  administered  as  a  separate  fund  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  Uils 
act." 

Sec.  4  Section  5  (c)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  as  amended  (49  U.  S  C,  1104  (O), 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(b)  of  this  section",  and  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  words  •subfectlons  la)"  a 
comma  and  "(b)  and  (e)  of  this  section." 
Sec  5  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  AS  amended  (49  V  8  C  1112),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(«)"  at  the 
beginning  thereof  and  by  adding  a  aub- 
sectlon   to   read   a*   follows. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1»«0. 
the  cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  of 
that  part  of  a  project  Intended  for  use  aa 
a  passenger  automobile  parking  facility,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  of  those  part*  of 
passenger  or  freight  terminal  buildings  and 
other  airport  administrative  buildings  In- 
tended for  use  aa  bars,  cocktail  lounge*, 
night  clubs,  theaters,  private  clube,  garages, 
hotel  rooms,  commercial  officea.  or  game- 
rooms  or  such  other  use  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary.  Is  not  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  those  persons  using 
airports  for  public  aviation  purp>o8es,  shall 
not  be  an  allowable  project  cost  under  thl* 
act" 

Sec  6  Section  2  (a)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  U  8.  C  1101 
(a)  (3)  )  Is  further  amended  bv  substituting 
a  conuna  for  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


and  adding  the  following  additional  clause: 
"and  (C)  the  periodic  seal  coating  of  flexi- 
ble airport  pavements  and  the  filling  of 
Joints  In  rigid  airport  pavements  at  airports 
at  which  air  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  Secretary  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  airp>ort  traffic  control  tower  op- 
erated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration." 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U  S.  C.  1103),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  "  at  the  be- 
ginning thereof  and  by  adding  a  subsection 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  public  by  January  1  of  each  year 
the  proposed  program  of  airport  develop- 
ment intended  to  be  undertaken  during  tlie 
fiscal  year  next  ensuing." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  bill  3502,  introduced  by  me  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Magnuson, 
Payne,  Neuberger.  Yarborough,  Smath- 
ERS,  Pastore,  Bible,  and  Kennedy,  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  unportant  bills  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  this  session. 
Not  only  is  it  important  because  it  pro- 
vides for  a  vast  amount  of  airport  con- 
struction at  the  earliest  ix)s.sible  time, 
thus  creating  r.ecessary,  long-range 
public  works,  but  also  because  it  will 
serve  to  meet  a  o  isis  aviation  will  face 
with  the  introdU'.'tion  of  the  new  jet 
transports  which  will  be  delivered  in 
increasing  numb*  is  in  the  next  few 
months. 

The  bill  is  not  an  experiment.  It 
merely  extends,  g-nerally,  the  principle 
of  the  act  which  \^as  enacted  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  which  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1939.  That  act 
has  been  the  mo  it  valuable  means  of 
creating  a  nationwide  sy.stem  of  air- 
ports and  of  assi.'ting  cities  and  towns 
to  modernize  their  airports  with  match- 
ing fimds  from  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  50-50  ba.si.s. 

Sixty-three  mil  ion  dollars  was  pro- 
vided in  the  previous  act.  We  propose. 
In  the  extension  tf  the  act,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  fl.scal 
1959,  an  allocation  of  $100  million  a 
year.  This  is  required  to  match  funds 
which  the  cities  t.nd  towns  now  have 
available  for  the  construction  of  modern 
airports. 

It  is  interesting  'o  note  that  requests 
for  $192  million  were  made  for  Federal 
allocation  on  a  matching  ba.sis  for  fl.scal 
1959.  Because  of  the  limitation  in  the 
present  law,  only  {63  million  could  be 
allocated,  thereby  h  aving  unfulfilled  re- 
quests, most  of  which  were  backed  by 
matching  funds  w.iich  the  cities  and 
towns  were  ready  tc  spend,  of  $129  mil- 
lion. F'or  that  rea.son.  among  others, 
we  increa.scd  authorized  funds  for  the 
period  of  5  years  b»ginning  with  fiscal 
1959  to  the  amount  of  $100  million  an- 
nually. 

Much  emergency  work  must  be  done 
in  preparing  this  coi;ntry  for  the  advent 
of  jet  passenger  planes,  which  will  re- 
quire runways  from  :0.000  to  15.000  feet, 
with  heavier  bases,  wider  taxiways.  and 
better  loading-ramjj  facihties.  That 
consideration  requir.Kl  the  addition  of 
a  $75  million  emer.?ency  fund,  to  be 
made  available  on  a  matching  basis. 

This  special  fund  can  be  obhgated 
without  regard  to  State  allocation  re- 
quirements, on  the  basis  of  population 
and    area,    to    make    certain    tliat    the 


money    is    properly    distributed    where 
needed. 

The  $75  million  will  enable  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  which  ad- 
ministers the  act.  to  obligate  funds  nec- 
essary to  supplement  the  regular  fimds 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  runways  and 
the  other  ground  facilities  which  will  be 
vitally  needed  to  get  our  airports  ready 
for  the  use  of  jet  transport  planes.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  that 
the  United  States  has  hopelessly  inade- 
quate ground  facilities  for  the  jet  age 
which  is  dawning.  We  were  told  that 
actually  only  one  civilian  airport  in  the 
entire  United  States  could  be  considered 
as  having  an  adequate  runway  system 
for  jet  aircraft. 

Only  one  objection  to  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  and  that  was 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Department  likewi.se  objected  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act  in  1955.  Their  present 
objection  was  on  the  ground  that  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  was  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed solely  and  strictly  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  communities.  But  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem not  only  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vital  air  transport  system  nec- 
essary for  the  promotion  of  our  inter- 
state commerce,  bu*  is  also  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  national  defense. 
Therefore,  we  believe  the  bill  is  well 
designed. 

Adequate  hearings  were  held.  Everj'- 
one  el.se  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, not  only  from  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, but  also  the  airport  operators, 
private  flyers,  business  flyers,  airline 
pilots.  State,  county,  and  city  officials, 
and  others  strongly  supported  the  need 
for  a  minimum  amount  of  $100  million 
on  a  5-ycar  basis  to  sustain  adequate 
airport  facilities.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  also  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
expanded  airport  program  and  recom- 
mended this  bill  for  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  apreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  If  not.  the  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and.  without  objection,  they  are  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  readinti  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (S.  3502)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief,  because  I  realize  the 
hour  is  late,  and  I  am  certain  the  bill 
will  pass. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  is  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
its  principal  sponsor.  He  is  a  great 
friend  of  aviation.  Certainly  in  the 
Senate  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
friends  of  aviation.  I  am  privileged  to 
be  one  of  the  cospon.sors  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  drafted. 

I  help  to  represent  in  the  Senate  a 
State  which  is  dependent  in  a  quite  sub- 
stantial degree  upon  air  transportation 


as  it  affects  people  who  travel  through- 
out our  State.  Oregon  has  an  extremely 
large  area.  It  has  almost  100,000  square 
miles.  I  believe  it  is  the  eighth  or  ninth 
State  in  the  Union  in  size. 

Oregon  has  only  two  major  trunk  rail- 
roads, one  paralleling  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, although  slightly  inland,  and  the 
other  running  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  State,  near  the  Columbia  River, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  Ore- 
gon does  not  have  main-Ime  railroad 
service. 

In  addition,  Oregon  has  only  two  high- 
ways which  qualify  for  90  percent  Fed- 
eral aid  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. They  are  United  States  Route  99, 
which  is  between  the  coastal  range  and 
the  great  Cascade  Mountain  Range,  and 
United  States  Route  30,  which  is  along 
the  Columbia  River,  where  the  Columbia 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Therefore, 
airports  and  air  transportation  are  ex- 
tremely important  and  vitally  essential 
to  Oregon. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  presenting  to  the  Senate  will 
enable  a  great  many  communities  in 
Oregon  to  receive  Federal  grants  which 
they  need  to  develop  and  expand  their 
airports. 

As   the   Senator  from  Oklahoma   has 
said,  the  increased  size,  speed,  and  com- 
plexity of  modern  aircraft  now  force  and 
require  the  building  of  airport  runways 
which  will  be  much  longer  and  far  more 
substantial    in    construction.     This    has 
been  emphasized  to  me  by  the  managers 
of  various  airports  in  Oregon  and  by  the 
Oregon     State    Board     of    Aeronautics, 
which  has  been  extremely  active  in  ex- 
panding airports  and  in  the  development 
of  aircraft  transportation  in  my  State. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record   a   letter   I   have   received    from 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Jones,  manager  of  Kings- 
ley  Field,  near  Klamath  Falls.  Oree  :  a 
telegram  I  have  received  from  the  John 
Day-Canyon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  is  located  in  a  somewhat  remote 
area  of  Oregon,  an  area  which  is  desper- 
ately in  need  of  improved  airports;  a  let- 
ter from  Neil  Putnam,  president  of  the 
Sportsmen    Pilots   of   Oregon.   Klamath 
Falls  Chapter:  and  a  letter  from  the  Ore- 
gon State  Board  of  Aeronautics,  Salem 
Oreg.,  signed  by  Earl  W.  Snyder,  favor- 
in.c  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Klamath  Fail.*;,  Orfg  .   March   20.  1958. 
Hon.   Richard  Nel'berger. 
United  Stave.'!  Senate. 

Wa.tliington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sknator  Neuberger:  Congratulations 
and  many  thanks  for  ycur  interest  in  avia- 
tion by  sponsoring  the  bill  to  seek  Federal 
aid  for  various  airport  projects  In  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

I  came  down  here  as  airport  manager  In 
August  of  1957  and  have  been  active  in  avia- 
tion since  World  War  I. 

As  was  stated  in  the  newspaper  story.  It 
would  certainly  stimulate  work  here  In  the 
Klamath  Basin  and  certainly  the  need  for 
a  new  administration  building  is  100  per- 
cent here  at  Idngslcy  Fieid.     The  building  ia 
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old  and  obsolete  and  has  been  referred  to  a.s 
a  "goat  barn."  The  top  of  It  formerly  was 
iised  as  a  tower  but  It  has  been  condemned: 
the  roof  leaks  whenever  we  have  a  rain;  and 
the  most  Important  of  all  Is  the  need  for  a 
larger  and  more  modern  building. 

It  Is  estimated  that  we  handle  about  4.000 
people  a  month  through  this  old  firetrnp 
biulding  and  oftentimes  when  the  weather 
is  bad  at  Eugene  we  handle  the  United  Air- 
lines flights  via  Kingsley  Field  and  I  have 
seen  at  least  100  passengers  milling  around 
both  inside  and  out  when  there  Is  room  fur 
about  30  passengers  in  the  bvillding. 

The  need  for  a  restaurant  is  another  feo- 

.   ture.     We   have   a   little  cafe   about   a    block 

from  the  present  building  and,  of  course,  the 

passengers  are  afraid  to  leave   the   terminal 

because  they  might  miss  their  plane. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  get  a  lot  of 
support  for  this  bill  and  thanks  again  on  my 
behalf  and  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  hun- 
dreds of  the  folks  lu  the  Klamath  Basin  and 
the  regular  passengers  who  pass  through 
Kingsley  Field. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  G.  Jones. 
Airport  Manager.  Kingsley  Field. 

John  Day.  Oreg  ,  March  20, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  L.  NEUBrncER, 

Wush.i7igton.  D.  C." 
Thank  you  for  your  legislation  in  regard  to 
Federal  aid  for  airports  the  success  of  this 
measure  will  be  of  extreme  importance  t(j 
all  people  of  Grant  CoiuUy  by  adding  addi- 
tional payroll  and  providing  us  with  an  air- 
port, our  airport  problem  Is  extremely  criti- 
cal and  inadequate  for  Sprucebud  Worm 
8pray  scheduled  for  June. 

John  Day  Canyon  Cut  Chamboi 
or  Commerce. 

A.    L.   KtlNERTSON, 

Sportsmen  Phots  of  OntcoN, 

Klamath  Falls  Ckapteh. 

Marcll  20.  IO'jS 
Hon.  Richard  L  NEtrBcaoEH, 
United  Sta'.ci  Senate, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Deae  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  Chapter,  Sportsmen  Pilots  of  Oregon, 
we  want  to  sincerely  thank  yuu  for  introduc- 
ing your  bill  to  help  git  Federal  aid  for  vari- 
ous airports  in  tne  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Sportsmen  Pilots  is  a  statewide  organi- 
zation that  devotes  their  entire  interests  to 
civil  aviation.  The  Klamath  Falls  Chapter 
was  organl/.ed  last  fall  especially  to  try  to  get 
some  more  Interest  In  southern  Oregon  both 
by  the  State  and  the  United  States  through 
the  CAA  Federal -aid  program. 

Our  organization  has  almost  100  members 
composed  of  several  flying  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men.  as  well  as  a  young  group  who 
are  vitally  Interested  in  the  fviture  of  avia- 
tion in  the  Klamath  Basin. 

The  old  administration  building  now  in 
use  at  Kliig.sley  FieUl,  rightfully  referred  to  as 
a  "Goat  Barn"  is  a  disgrace  to  the  area.  We 
are  served  by  tlie  United  Airlines  and  the 
West  Coast  Airlines  and  passengers  passing 
through  or  even  coming  into  the  building 
with  old  obsolete  rest  rooms  with  room  for 
only  one  person  at  a  time  and  at  times  we 
have  close  to  100  people  milling  around  try- 
ing to  get  in  the  lobby  and  using  the 
facilities. 

The  Sportsmen  Pilots  chapter  here  has 
heard  that  the  CAA  may  refuse  the  city's 
application  for  Federal  aid  for  the  new  build- 
ing because  of  moro  applications  than  there 
will  be  money  available,  but  we  feel  that  our 
njipllcation  Is  Justified  when  you  compare 
the  many  millions  that  Portland  is  getting 
find  asking  for  more,  we  feel  that  the  smaller 
cities  should  be  given  a  fair  chance. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Yours  truly, 

NEAL  PlTTNAM. 

President. 


State  or  Oregon. 
Oregon  State  Board  or  AERONAirrics. 

Salem.  March.  18.  1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neubkrger, 
Scjtate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Senator  Nevbercer:  The  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Aeronautics  has,  for  the  pn^t 
7  years,  engnged  in  an  airport  building  pro- 
gram. This  program  provides  emergency, 
agricultural,  and  recreational  flight  strips. 
It  also  Tifovides  airports  for  the  smaller  com- 
munities in  Oregon. 

As  of  this  date,  the  board  has  either  com- 
pleted or  ha:,  under  con.structlon  21  airports. 
Financing  for  this  work  comes  from  a  1- 
cent-i>cr-gal:on-avlatlon  fuel  tax,  and  frofn 
an  aircraft  roglstratlon  fee. 

Airports  constructed  under  the  board's 
progr.im  scr-.  c  the  bu.-iinessman  or  company 
executive  who  flies  personal  or  company- 
owned  aircraft,  commercial  operat<irs  under 
contract  to  government  agencies  or  public 
xUiliilcs,  or  the  pilot  who  files  his  family 
for  a  weekend  outing. 

These  alri>orts  come  under  a  broad  gen- 
eral headini-  referred  to  as  general  aviation 
alrjxjrts. 

The  Federal  Government  fponsors.  through 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  a  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  program.  The  Congress,  In 
establlKliing  the  FAAP,  prcvlded  that  fund.s 
would  be  available  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports and  those  airports  served  by  scheduled 
airlines.  'Vcu  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
during  the  present  PAAP.  Federal  funds  have 
been  allocated  to  only  1  g»"neral  aviation 
airport  In  Oregon  If  the  CAA  had  received 
applications  for  only  3  or  4  general  aviation 
projects  It  might  appear  reasonable  that 
through  a  process  of  screening  applications 
several  would,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fail 
to  be  approved.  Hcjwever.  this  U  not  the 
case.  1  do  not  have  figures  to  show  the 
total  number  of  applications  for  Federal 
funds  rcceUed  by  CAA.  but  this  board,  as 
a  Htate  agency,  has  since  1B65  made  7  ap- 
plications f(  r  Federal  funds  for  general  avi- 
ation airpoit  projects.  Each  of  these  7 
applications  was  disapproved   by  the  CAA 

The  board  on  J.muiiry  13,  1958  made  ap- 
plication for  funds  covering  3  airport  proj- 
ects, at  John  Day.  Hermlston  and  Neh.ilem 
To  date  we  have  received  no  official  word 
from  CAA  re),'apdlng  thoe  applications,  how- 
ever, I  am  becoming  increasingly  doubtful 
the  CAA  wlh  approve  any  of  these  project*. 
Circumstances  made  it  practicable  for  us  tn 
proceed  on  our  own  with  the  Nchalem  proj- 
ect, which  is  now  over  50  percent  complete 
However,  our  finances  will  not  permit  us  to 
similarly  prr^reed  with  the  John  Day  and 
Hermlston  projects. 

Members  of  this  board,  while  pleased  to 
see  funds  made  available  to  some  of  the  air- 
ports serving  the  larger  conimunlties.  are 
quite  naturally  concerned  over  what  appears 
to  be  an  arbitrary  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  CAA  to  eliminate  general  aviation  air- 
ports from  the  FAAP.  As  you  well  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  the  construction  sea- 
son is  fast  approaching  and  it  is  necessary 
that  our  John  Day  and  Hermlston  applica- 
tions be  considered  and  approved  as  s(X)n  as 
possible.  Because  of  this,  members  during 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  instructed 
me  to  write  you  and  Senator  Morse  solicit- 
ing your  asslstftnce  In  obtaining  CAA  ap- 
proval for  the  John  Da^  and  Hermlston 
projects. 

Sincerely,  • 

Earl  W.  Sntdcr. 

Director. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pi'e.«;ident. 
I  add  my  commendation  to  that  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Nettberger  1 
for  the  splendid  work  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroviyI  has 
done  on  the  airport  bill.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  by  his 


consent.  The  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  become  more 
out.standing  each  month  and  each  year. 

The  fact  thai  the  bill  is  receiving  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate  shows 
the  thorouylincis  with  which  his  work 
has  been  done. 

As  we  approach  the  Jet  age,  I  may 
modestly  admit  that  my  State  is  large 
enough  fur  jet  planes  to  land  in  it.  As 
the  State  which  adjoins  the  State  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  we  expect  Texas  to 
apply  for  some  of  these  fluids.  There 
are  181  publicly  owned  airports  in  my 
State,  and  35  more  are  in  process  of 
construction.  This  is  a  small  number, 
when  we  consider  the  extent  and  land 
aien  of  Texas;  but  the  shortage  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  been  a  deterrent  to  com- 
plete mobilization  of  the  air  transix)rta- 
tion  capabilities  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

In  connection  with  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  such  projects,  the  statistics 
which  have  been  included  in  the  report 
show  that,  for  State  and  local  puiT>oses. 
Texas  is  supplying  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  fund.s.  and  is  in  the  process  of 
raising  more  than  half  of  the  funds, 
which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  used  for 
the  extension  of  the  runways  and  the 
prepaiation  of  tlie  larger  airports  for 
the  jet  age  and  for  the  construction  of 
smaller  airports  to  serve  the  feeder  lines 
and  accommodate  the  Jet  service  of  the 
future. 

Again  I  commend  the  di.slingulshed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  air  tiansportalion  and  for  the 
hearings  which  have  been  held  tefore 
the  committee,  where  he  has  presented 
engineers  to  explain  to  the  cojnmittee 
what  the  Jet  age  will  mean  and  what  it 
will  demand  of  this  country  in  the  way 
of  improved  navigation  and  airport  fa- 
cilities. Among  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  moie  out- 
standing exix)nent  of  air  commerce  than 
the  distingiUshed  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   I  Mr.   MONKONEYl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  NeueercehI  for 
their  veiy  kind  words.  It  has  been  such 
Members  a.s  these  who  have  made  It 
possible  to  prepare  the  bill  and  to  have 
it  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  becau.se  of  the  preat  in- 
teiest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborouch  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Oreiion  I  Mr.  Neubercer  I  in  nonhub 
airports,  the  bill  has  many  features 
which  are  designed  to  help  airports  of 
this  tyi>e  that  have  been  overlooked 
somewhat  in  the  race  for  the  construc- 
tion of  larKfr  hub  airports. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  $75  mil- 
lion special  emergency  fund  is  to  con- 
serve much  of  the  State  allocation  which 
othcrwi.se  would  be  used  for  .«;omc  of  thp 
major  hub  airports.  Therefore,  the  $75 
million  emergency  fund  provided  by  the 
bill,  without  restriction  to  State  alloca- 
tion requirements,  will  help  leave  moi-e 
funds  for  the  smaller  airports  in  the 
various  States,  because  there  will  be  the 
$100-million-a-year  fund  to  draw  upon. 


In  the  second  place,  by  means  of  the 
bill  there  is  provided  a  special  measure 
of  help — which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Payne  1  was  very  instrumental  in 
helping  us  work  out — for  maintenance, 
such  as  seal  coating  and  fUling  Joints  in 
rim  ways,  in  the  case  of  airports  in  very 
small  communities. 

It  seemed  a  shaitie  to  lose  through 
lack  of  repair,  these  very  valuable  assets 
of  national  defense,  many  of  them  at 
large  airports  far  beyond  the  rapacity 
of  the  smaller  citie.'  to  maintain — as- 
sets which  had  been  ^iven  to  them  after 
the  military  needs  for  the  airports  had 
ceased. 

Without  these  provisions  and  the  pro- 
visions for  matching  funds  of  special  ap- 
plication to  nonhub  airports,  we  would 
have  lost  the  hundieds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  value  which  the  .'^mall  airports 
represent.  I  know  tliis  bill  will  be  very 
helpful  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  of  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  our  staff 
courLsel.  Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  and  inas- 
much as  the  report  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  with  regard  to  statistics  and 
contents,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  from  the  report  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  <No.  1556 1  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pvrpose  of  the  Bill 
The  Federal  Airport  Act  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  obligate  $63 
million  annually  on  a  matching  fund  basis 
expires  at  the  close  of  liscal  year  19&t». 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  ( 1 )  to  extend 
the  act  on  a  matching  fund  basis  through 
flscal  year  1963  at  an  increased  level  of  »100 
million  annually,  effect. ve  for  the  year  1969; 
(2)  to  provide  a  sepatale,  special  fund  of 
$75  million  for  Immediate  discretionary  allo- 
cation by  the  Secretary  during  flscal  year 
1959,  also  on  a  matchli  g  fund  basis;  (3)  to 
eliminate  parking  lots  and  certain  conces- 
sion  areas  in  terminal  buildings  from  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  matchl:ig  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  (4)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  on  a  matchii.g  fund  basis  to  cer- 
tain small  airports  for  t  le  sealing  and  fllllng 
of  Joints  on  rimway  pa.ements;  and  (5)  to 
require  publication  by  January  1  each  year 
of  the  proposed  program  of  airport  develop- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Hearings  on   the   bill   were   conducted  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  over  a  period  of 
4    days,    April     14.     15,    1<>,    and    17.      Related 
bills.    S.    1189    and    S.    3533.    which    proposed 
other    changes    in    the    Federal    Airport    Act 
were   made  part  of  the  same  hearings  and 
one  of  them,  S.  3533,  which  has  been  modi- 
fied, as  subsequently  explained,  was  adopted 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  :1502       The  commit- 
tf-e   received   testimony   from:    Hon.  Louis  S, 
Rothschild,    Under    Secretary    of    Commerce 
for     Transportation.     Department     of    Com- 
merce;   William    B     HarUsfield.    mayor   of    At- 
lanta.   Ga  .     and     chairman     of    the    airport 
committee   of   the   American    Municipal   As- 
sociation;   Hon.   Joseph   S.   Dillon,  mayor  of 
St.   Paul.   Minn  :    A     B.  McMullen.   executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation   Officials,    Foster   Jones,    director   of 
airports.  Louisville.  Ky.;  Hon  White,  director 
of  aviation,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  John  R.  Wiley 
director  of  aviation  of  tho  Port  of  New  York 
Authority;     R     w.    F.    Schmidt,    manager    of 
the  Tucson  Airport  Authority  and  president 
nf  the  American  Association  of  Airport  Ex- 
ecutives;   Max    C.    Harrison,    of    Pittsburgh 
Pa  ;    Delegate   E.   L.    Bartlett,  ol  Alaska,    Mr. 


Stuart  C.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America:  Joseph  P. 
Adams,  executive  director  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Association  of  Local  and  Terri- 
torial Carriers:  Fred  W.  Lamberton.  of  Erie. 
Pa  :  George  A.  Carter,  director  of  public 
works  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  T.  K.  Jordan,  di- 
rector of  the  Wisconsin  State  Aeronautics 
Commission;  and  Capts.  Clark  Luther,  and 
J  D  Smith,  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associ- 
ation. 

All  of  these  witnesses,  except  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
fully  endorsed  the  bill  and  urged  its  enact- 
ment. Criticism  of  section  5  of  the  bill, 
as  proposed,  has  led  the  committee  to  re- 
vise this  part  of  the  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  which  appears  below. 

In  addition  to  such  extensive  oral  testi- 
mony, statements  in  sujjport  of  the  bill  were 
filed  by  Senator  Frederick  G.  Payne,  of 
Maine,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas, 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
George  D  Riley,  legislative  representative. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hartranft,  Jr  ,  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  As- 
sociation. The  committee  also  received  nu- 
merous letters  and  telegrams  requesting  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  bill  from  a 
number  of  interested  persons  and  organi- 
zations. Including  the  fol. owing  local  and 
State  officials:  Hon.  John  H.  Anderson, 
mayor  of  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Hon.  James  T. 
Blair,  Governor  of  Missouri;  Mr  Bedford, 
manager,  Brown  Airport,  San  Francisco. 
Calif  :  Richard  Carpenter,  executive  direc- 
tor. League  of  California  Cities.  Berkeley. 
Calif  ;  Hon.  George  Christopher,  mayor  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  John  P.  Coleman, 
executive  director,  the  Ohio  Municipal 
League,  Columbus.  Ohio;  Edward  T.  Dick- 
enson, manager.  New  York  Department  of 
Commerce;  Hon.  Arthur  J  Gardner,  mayor 
of  Erie,  Pa.;  A.  P  Hamann,  city  manager, 
San  Jose,  Calif  ;  Hon  C.  Peterson,  mayor, 
Ontario,  Calif  ;  Hon.  Norrls  Poulson.  mayor, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  ;  A.  S.  Qulnn.  manager. 
Municipal  Airport,  Charlotte,  N  C  :  Russell 
P  Smith,  mayor,  Cambridge,  Md  ;  and  Ray- 
mond R    Tucker,  mayor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ACENCT    COMMENTS 

Communications  solicited  by  the  commit- 
tee from  Interested  Government  agencies 
are  printed  In  the  hearings.  As  a  contrast 
with  the  negative  view  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  was  orally  conveyed  to 
the  committee  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  committee 
was  particularly  Impressed  with  the  written 
comment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  recommended  in  pertinent  part  that 
•the  Board  urges  that  the  Congress  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  an  expanded  airport  program  •  •  • 
either  by  enactment  of  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  that  proposed,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  may  ap|>ear  appropriate." 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 
A  brief  review  of  the  present  Federal  Air- 
port Act  is  deemed  to  be  helpful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  the  present 
bin  which  would  extend  It  for  4  more  years 
at  an  Increased  level  of  authorization. 

Tlie  Federal  Airport  Act  w&r  originally  en- 
acted and  approved  In  1946  (Public  Law 
377.  79th  Cong..  60  Stat.  170). 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  as- 
sist local  communities  In  the  development  of 
new  or  the  expansion  of  existing  airports  so 
that  the  Nation  may  achieve  a  system  of 
pubUc  airports  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  civil  aeronautics  both  present  and  future 
(49  U.  s.  C.  1103). 

It  authorized  annual  grants  to  State  and 
local  authorities  for  the  development  of 
public  airports  on  a  matchlng-fund  basis  In 
a  total  amount  of  »520  million  over  a  pe- 
riod  oX    7   flscal    years,    beginning    with    the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  The  act 
provides  that  75  percent  of  funds  allocated 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  population 
and  area  and  25  percent  thereof  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  without  regard  to  State 
boundaries.  It  limited  the  amount  to  be 
authorized,  or  appropriated,  in  any  single 
fiscal  year  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100 
million. 

The  authorization  under  the  original  act 
expired  June  30,  1953.  Because  of  the 
necessary  and  Inherent  lime  lag  required  for 
the  development  of  sound  airport  projects 
by  State  and  local  authorities,  the  act  was 
amended  in  1950  so  as  to  extend  the  period 
of  availability  of  authorized  funds  to  June 
30.   1958   (64  Stat.   1071). 

While  the  program  was  initiated  for  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  of  1947  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $45  million,  annual  appropria- 
tions thereafter  declined  until  fiscal  year 
1954,  when  no  funds  whatever  were  author- 
ized or  appropriated.  It  appears  that  in 
early  1953  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
cided that  no  further  funds  should  be  re- 
que.«;ted  for  the  program  until  a  complete 
study  had  been  concluded  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  definite  need  for 
continuing  Federal  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nationwide  system  of  public 
airports.  The  Secretary  appointed  a  study 
group  which  late  in  1953  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  Its 
participation  In  the  development  of  public 
airports  to  serve  civil  aviation  (S.  Doc.  No. 
95.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess  ) .  As  a  result,  the 
airport  program  was  renewed  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $22  million  In  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  63. 
83d  Cong  ) . 

This  completely  unsatisfactory  record  of 
annual  appropriations  which  kept  local  au- 
thorities in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  one 
year  to  another  as  to  the  serious  Intention 
of  the  Federal  Government  led  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  basic  act  In  1966  so  as  to 
authorize  a  definite  amount  to  ht  available 
for  Federal  obligations  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1956.  1967,  1958.  and  1959  and  to  re- 
main available  un-.U  expended  (Public  Law 
211,  84th  Cong). 

It  Is  important  to  observe  that  appropria- 
tions to  date  have  not  equaled  the  $620- 
mlllion  goal  established  by  the  original  act 
In  1946.  In  fact.  If  the  program  were  to 
terminate  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1959,  the 
total  amount  expended,  or  remaining  to  be 
expended,  would  fall  short  of  the  1946  goal 
by  some  $54  million.  The  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligations  from  the  fiscal  year  1947 
through  1958,  inclusive,  under  existing  law. 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  chart  which 
was  furnished  to  the  committee  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration: 

Federal-aid  airport  prograrn — Net  project 
/und.s  available  for  obligation,  grant  agree- 
ments, and  cash  expenditures  by  fiscal 
years,  1947-57 
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The  act  was  »mended  to  provide  that  an- 
nual amounts  of  $60  million  would  be  allo- 
cated for  projects  In  the  continental  United 
States  and  $3  million  for  projects  In  the 
Territories  and  possessions.  Ttie  original 
requirement  as  to  the  apportionment  of  75 
percent  of  the  funds  among  the  States  on 
an  area  and  population  basils  was  left  un- 
disturbed. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  1955  amendment 
was  to  enable  local  communities  to  prepare 
long-range  plans  for  airport  construction 
with  some  assurance  that  the  local  funds, 
chiefly  obtained  by  bond  Issuance,  would  be 
matched  by  available  Federal  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  which  recommended  the  1955 
amendment  for  favorable  consideration,  spe- 
cifically expressed  the  view  that  the  act,  as 
revised,  would  "permit  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  program  projects  In  advance 
Of  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  author- 
ized funds  are  to  be  available  for  obligation. 
In  other  words.  It  would  be  possible  a  year 
or  two  before  a  prtjpoaed  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  to  make  an  allocation  ol  Federal 
lund«  fur  that  project  In  a  specified  utnuunt 
which  would  eliminate  any  question  as  t" 
th«  avallnblliiy  of  Federal  ftinOM  lor  the 
project."  {H.  Rcpl  Nu.  Oao,  84 (b  Coiif( ,  1st 
MM,,  p.  7.) 

The  commlttea  stated  that  It  was  Inflit- 
•need  In  making  iiuch  rect/mmendnih/u  by 
the  record  of  MucceM»rul  adntliiistrittiiin  ot 
the  Federal  hiRhwity  procrnm  whuh  ha^l 
lonK  been  opcrttiiiig  on  a  contract  utitborlty 
basis  similar  to  that  which  It  intended  fur 
the  Federal  aid  airport  program.  During  the 
course  of  the  present  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee wuB  advised  th  it  advance  allocutions  of 
specltlc  funds  for  future  project  work  had 
not  been  made  except  In  isolated  luHtunces. 
In  this  respect,  the  record  of  the  Federal  air- 
port program  is  disappointing. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
do  not  permit  the  obligation,  by  a  grant 
agreement,  of  any  part  of  funds  authorlze<l 
for  a  parttciUar  fiscal  year  uniil  July  1  of 
such  fiscal  year.  However,  existing  law  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  make  tentative  advance 
allocations  in  proper  cases  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  1955  amendment.  Thus, 
funds  can  be  earmarked  for  worthwhile 
projects  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  when 
they  are  authorized  to  be  obllgatod  We  are 
advised  that  policies  and  procedures  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  this  objective.  A 
greater  employment  of  such  policy  would 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  program 
by  lending  needed  assurance  of  continued 
Federal  aid  for  the  completion  of  major  air- 
port projects,  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  1  fiscal  year.  The  conxmlttee  wishes  to 
state,  however,  that  It  does  not  re<-ommeiid 
that  all  future  funds  be  allocated  In  advance 
but  rather  that  sufficient  funds  be  retained 
to  meet  all  reasonably  anticiputed  c«.>niln- 
gencies. 

NEEO    FOR    EXTENSION    OF    THE    ACT 

The  need  for  future  civil  airport  require- 
ments must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the 
dynamic  growth  of  our  avlatloji  transporta- 
tion system  during  the  past  20  years  and  Its 
anticipated  development  in  the  years  ahead. 

Air  transportation  Includes  not  only  com- 
mercial airlines  but  also  general  aviation 
which  embraces  all  forms  of  civil  flying 
other  than  commercial  airlines.  In  his  re- 
port to  President  Elsenhower  last  year.  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Curtis,  who  was  specially  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  report  on  our  future 
needs  for  aviation  facilities,  observed  that 
the  growth  of  our  air  commerce  has  truly 
been  an  American  phenomenon.  In  his 
words,  "the  United  States  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  Hir  comininiity." 


Some  mea.sure  of  this  phenomenal  growth 
m.iy  be  found  in  the  following  facts  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  during  the  hearings 
on  tills  bill:  In  1957  airline  pas.senger  traffic 
reached  a  rerordbrenklng  45  million  passen- 
gers and  2!i  3  billion  passenger-miles,  as 
compared  wuh  the  12  5  million  pa.ssengers 
and  6  1  bllll')n  pussenger-mlles  in  1947.  and 
12  million  passengers  and  one-half  billion 
passenger-miles  In  1938. 

According  to  a  forecast  made  by  the  Civil 
Aeronatxtlcs  Administration.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  by  1960  this  traffic  will  Increase  to  C6 
million  passengers  and  35  billion  passenger- 
miles;  by  1965  to  93  million  passengers  and 
49  billion  pa.ssenger-mlle.s;  by  1970,  to  118 
million  passengers  and  60  billion  passenger- 
miles.  (See  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnl.stra- 
tlons  offlclnl  aviation  ff)recast8  printed  m 
appendix  of  hearings  on  S.  3502  ) 

Airfreight  is  still  in  Its  Infancy.  However 
there  has  been  a  like  Impressive  increase 
over  the  years  in  the  vt)lume  of  air  cargo 
both  air  exf>ress  and  airfreight.  Since  1946. 
the  volume  of  this  traffif  has  Incrrasetl  more 
thati  fourfold  and  In  1957  totaled  583  million 
ton-miles.  By  1080.  according  to  the  CAA 
foreciint  air  cargo  traffic  will  Increase  in 
npprnxlmat^'ly  800  million  t<;n-mllf.-<,  and  by 
1970  to  1  8  billion  ton-miles, 

A  mc;*!  Inprrsilve  niul  liitcresHoB  pha^e  of 
our  air  dnvjlopmrnt  ha*  been  the  (nit^tniid- 
ItiK  growth  r>r  general  aviation  which  Include* 
all  forms  of  civil  flying  other  than  the  roni- 
merrlal  airlines  In  recent  years,  there  h.i« 
been  n  decided  growth  In  the  use  of  alrplnne^ 
for  b'lislnesi.  transportation,  for  agrlcultur.il 
and  liidiistrlnl  n])pllcatlon  and  f<>r  tr.'inspor- 
tatliin  iiir  hire.  Today,  the  general  aviation 
fleet  of  this  country  lunnbers  more  than 
66,000  actlvi;  aircraft  which  logged  more  than 
10  million  hours  of  flying  time  during  1957. 
These  planes  represent  more  than  30  times 
the  iiumbcr  of  domestic  commercial  airline 
aircraft  ami  3  times  the  number  of  hotus 
annmilly  flown  by  such  airlines. 

The  CAA  predicts  that  by  1960  this  gen- 
eral aviation  fleet  will  Increase  to  almost 
70.000  active  aircraft,  by  1D65  to  89.000  air- 
craft, and  by  1970  to  107.000  aircraft  which 
Will  fly  18  1  million  hours  annually.  Such 
Increased  air  traffic  means  Increased  aircraft 
movements  Ixjth  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 
Such  movements — arrivals  and  departures — 
logged  by  the  CAA  for  the  year  1957,  totaled 
16  million  v.hlch  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  22 
million  m  I960,  30  million  In  1965,  and  35 
million  In  1970.  Thete  figures  do  not  include 
operations  of  a  purely  local  nature,  such  as 
training  fll|;hts  or  those  oi'cratlng  from  and 
to  the  same  airport. 

Otjvloii.sly.  therefore,  airport  capacity  must 
be  kept  in  balance  with  airway  capacity  and 
airway  use.  Accf)rdlng  to  information  given 
to  the  committee  by  spokesmen  for  the  Air- 
line Pilots  AsaoclHllon.  our  ground  facilities 
even  today  are  overtaxed.  We  were  told  that 
"under  pre.«;ent  clrc\imstnnces.  and  prior  to 
contemplated  Improvements  In  procedures 
and  liardv^are,  the  traffic-control  system  Is 
capable  of  a  delivery  rate  In  excess  of  our 
present  airport  acceptance  capabilities.  To  a 
degree,  this  problem  has  been  overcome  by 
the  professional  ability  of  the  pilot  with  as- 
sistance from  capable  control  personnel. 
This  solution,  however,  is  presently  taxed  to 
the  limit  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  an 
appropriate  answer.  We  sugi^est  that  the  only 
answer  re.sldes,  as  Indicated  previously,  in 
appropriate  development  of  onr  airports.  It 
la  a  well-known  fact  that  scheduled  service 
to  many  of  our  lar^e  cities  lias  t>een  con- 
ducted on  a  limited  schedule  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  airport  acceptance  rate  was  simply 
not  capable  of  accommodating  the  required 
capacity." 

These  observations  are  t.iken  directly  from 
the  testimony  given  to  the  committee  by 
Capt.  Clark  Luther,  six-aklng  on  behalf  of 
the  men  chiefly  re^^poiuiible  for  the  safe  con- 


duct of  gcxxls  and  pa&engers  on  our  air 
highways. 

The  importance  and  essentiality  of  ade- 
qviaie  airport  facilities  U  not  only  empha- 
sized by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Curtis  In  his  report 
to  the  President  on  aviation  facilities  plan- 
ning but  was  likewise  noted  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  letter  of  Pel>ruary  10.  1956. 
authorizing  Mr  CurUs  to  conduct  a  long- 
range  study  cf  the  Nation  •  requirements  n( 
aviation  fttciUties.  The  President  eiuphatl- 
cally  stated  therein: 

"I  am  taking  this  action  becauac  the  rapid 
technical  advances  in  aviation  and  the  re- 
markable growth  In  the  u.se  of  air  trans- 
portation have  confronted  the  Nation  with 
serious  aviation  facilities  problems  Modern 
aircraft  can  be  operated  In  the  numbers  re- 
quired by  the  national  defense  and  tiie 
civilian  economy  only  if  |alrpc)rt«,|  naviga- 
tion aids,  air  traffic  control  devices,  and 
communications  systems  are  suitable  for 
their  needs.  •  •  •"  (See  p.  Ill,  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign C  >mmerce,  Unlte<I  States  Senate,  on 
S  18.'>6  (to  ehtablixh  the  Airways  Modemlxa- 
tlon  Board),  83ih  Cong,  lit  tesa  )  |  Matter 
ill  brackets  supplied  | 

The  Curtis  report  haa  been  cited  by  Mr. 
n  ithsthlld.  Undf  r  Secretary  of  C'ommeroe, 
n*  an  aiithority  for  the  view  that  loctU  com* 
muiii'ies  have  tiow  reached  a  p  >lnt  where 
they  are  flnanclally  abl*  to  exercise  full 
responnhllity  for  the  con»tr\ictl'>n.  malnta* 
n.iiice,  (uid  operation  f»f  airport*.  In  the 
opinion  of  tha  cumniilt^'e,  however,  a  careful 
reading  of  that  rrp.>rt  Indicates  that  Mr, 
Cuitls  dpetiks  0/  the  long-term  future,  ex- 
picbblng  the  hi']>e  tint  lix-iil  communities 
may  eventually  And  w.iys  and  mean*  to  con- 
duct airport  operations  without  any  Fed- 
ernl  aaalstance.  Such  a  future  hfipe  la  to 
be  encouraged  But  in  view  of  tf'.e  record 
developed  by  the  cotnmlttee  It  finds  no  ap- 
plication to  the  present  situation  or  the 
situation  which  may  be  anticipated  In  the 
near  future  The  conimlttee  made  careful 
Inquiry  of  all  witnesses  who  were  on  an  air- 
port working  level  and  who  represented 
many  different  parts  of  the  Vnlted  Stales 
in  order  to  determine  whether  there  Is  one 
existing  airport  which  Is  now  self-sufficient 
or  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
become  self-STifflcient  within  the  period 
covered  hy  the  provisions  of  this  bi!l.  Not 
one  such  example  was  cited 

For  example  the  committee  was  advised 
that  to  add  at>out  1  foot  to  the  lengtli  of 
a  runway  would  cost  over  $1,000.  Therefore, 
the  extension  of  a  h.  avy  duty  runway  by 
Just  1000  feet  means  the  additional  coat 
of  $1  million. 

The  airport  facilities  operated  by  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  generates  by  far  the 
largest  air  traffic  In  the  United  States  The 
committee  received  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  the  present  level  of  $63  million 
for  asslstaiice  to  all  the  public  atrjxirta  of 
the  country  and  In  Territories  and  posaes- 
slona  and  the  total  amounts  committed  for 
past  and  future  development  of  these  New 
York  airports  At  the  end  of  1957.  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  had  Invested  ovtt  $207 
million  in  the  New  York  regional  Airport 
system.  In  1957  alone  almost  »65  million 
was  invested.  In  1958.  H07  million  is  budg- 
eted. It  U  anticipated  that  a  further  Invest- 
ment will  be  made  In  the  approximate 
amount  of  $450  million  over  the  next  10 
years.  Since  1947.  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority haa  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Airport  Act,  $12' i  mil- 
lion or  5  7  percent  of  the  total  $207  million 
Invested  In  the  airport  facilities  It  was 
stated  to  the  committee  that  at  30  other 
large  airports  in  the  United  States  the  Fed- 
eral share  averages  about  20  percent,  or  $1 
Federal-aid  funds  for  each  $5  total  Inveat- 
ment.  The  director  of  aviation  for  Kanaaa 
City    stated    that    the    total    Investment    of 
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that  community  In  Its  2  alrporte  amounted 
to  $136,450,000,  of  which  approximately  14 
percent.  $5,076,000.  hiis  been  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Kansas  Cl'y  Airport  revenue  In 
1057  amounted  to  $150,000  more  than  the 
operating  and  maintenance  coet.  Bonds  out- 
standing on  the  airports  required  debt  serv- 
ice payments  of  approximately  $850,000. 
Tlierefore.  it  was  necessary  for  the  city  to 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  bond  retirement  and 
interest  out  of  Its  gineral  fund.  This  ex- 
ample prompted  Mr  Ronald  White,  the  di- 
rector of  aviation  for  Kansas  City,  to  state 
to  the  committee: 

"It  Is  obvious  our  airports  are  far  from 
being  self-supporting  and  wltli  tlie  excessive 
costs  of  facilities  to  be  furnished  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  for  Jet  operations,  as  well 
as  the  cost  Incident  '.o  the  normal  Increase 
In  volume  of  all  tyi>es  of  air  traffic.  It  Is 
doubtful  If  airports  n  Kan.'ias  City  or  any 
other  comparable  clt,-  will  be  self-support- 
ing for  many  years  to  c<jme." 

The  Committee  pro;>eily  concluded,  tliere- 
fore, that  the  capital  Investment  needed  to 
bring  Birp<jrl  facilities  up  to  present  and 
future  ref|ulreinrnts  of  the  Nation  s  air  trans- 
porUHlon  need  l«  fur  Teyond  the  rspabi;itus 
of  local  commuiiitirs  without  continued  as- 
•Istance  from  the  Fedrrul  Government, 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  dealrea 
to  note  ihsl  its  attention  has  been  Invited 
to  a  recent  slat  ufe  em  cied  hy  the  legislature 
of  the  ti'.ute  of  Keniurky   which  seemingly 


requires  that  airport  operators.  In  that  State, 
should  adjust  their  schedule  of  charges  for 
the  use  of  airpwrt  facilities  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  the  capital  Invest- 
ment In  such  facilities,  including  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  contribution  therein.  While 
the  committee  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  this  subject  in  detail  and  in  all 
Its  ramifications,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
the  statute  suggests  a  dangerous  theory 
which  if  pursued  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion 
may  require  the  Cor.gress  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  required  to  overccHne  it.  As  far 
as  Federal  funds  are  concerned,  we  believe 
that  such  practice  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  which 
was  designed  to  a?.slst  in  the  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  sy.'^tem  of  adequate  airports, 
and  may  constitute  sufficient  grounds  to  raise 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allocating  future  Federal  funds  to  those  pub- 
lic airports  which  utilize  It. 

NEED   ron  CONTOffED  AID  AT   INCnEA.SITD  LEVEL 

The  committee  was  furnished  with  a  re- 
cent national  airport  survey  conducted  by 
the  .National  Association  of  State  and  County 
Officials,  the  Airport  Ojjerators  Covincll,  and 
tlie  American  Aasoriallon  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives nils  survey  m.iy  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  It  dlscloues  the  follow- 
ing important  informallon. 

During  the  next  4  tihcnl  years  July  1,  lOftfl 
to  Jti'ie  30,  1988,  (tlrpori  development  pro.'- 
erts  are  planned  at  1,138  locatlorii  In  the  48 
fitaten   and   Territories  at   t   total   ottmaled 


cost  of  approximately  $1.0€6.000.000.  The 
survey  discloses  that  funds  available  and  an- 
ticipated from  local  and  State  sources  will 
amount  to  approximately  $589,666,000  leav- 
ing some  $477  million  in  additional  funds 
needed.  According  to  officials  who  conducted 
the  survey  these  figures  are  conservative  be- 
cause of  the  2,874  airports  questioned,  only 
43  percent  or  1,255  responded. 

In  addition,  the  committee  requested  and 
received  from  the  CAA  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  certain  statistical  information 
on  local  sponsors'  requests  for  Federal 
matching  funds  for  fiscal  year  1959  and  the 
disposition  of  such  requests  by  the  agency. 
This  liiformation  is  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  hearings.  These  official  records 
reveal  that  for  fiscal  year  1959.  $192  million 
W.1S  requested  for  projects  in  the  States  and 
Territories  on  a  matching-fund  basis.  After 
allocation  of  the  available  authorized  $63 
million,  a  balance  of  $129  million  of  unsatis- 
fied requests  remained.  Sf>mc  sponsors  filed 
requests  for  Federal  matching  funds  for  fis- 
cal years  sfter  1959  In  the  total  amount  of 
$41  million.  This  latter  figure  is  not  truly 
dli.posltlve  for  the  reason  that  It  represents 
Inclusion  of  fviture  project  requests  from 
only  a  scattering  of  local  nponiuir»  who  were 
requested  to  limit  their  applications  to  1969 
only. 

Hu.nmarles  of  Jocnl  sponsors'  requests  for 
flhcal  year  1959  first,  by  Slate  and.  secondly, 
by  airport  designation,  subn-.lited  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  are  as  foN 
Icrws; 


F:  dcral-aid  airport  prouram—  Stale  m/nnuiry  0/  upotmnrM,  rrqarnta  for  Fedrral  aitl,  fimat  i/cnr  19.',9 
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X  l\K\  »tMl 
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.\laska 

i.ZM.vnt 
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• 
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<• 

Hawaii 
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• 
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0 
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0 

0 

e 
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u 
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0 
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I.tX'..  .'..Vl 

I.(ww..  .^4.^ 

SM.  OdM 

0 

1 

Orand  total 

192.268,664 

«3,  \r*.  1S5 

128.  101,»1« 

41  270  Tia 

Summary  I  7o9  requests  hy  airport  (IcsignrUiun,  mutineHtal  United  Statts 
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N'uinlHr 
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afU'i  Ui5'J 

Ah7i?ufrr"rr~rr!rrirr!r"! 

.'-mall 

37 

7^ 

14.5 
2 

$64.  af^.Rn 

42,  4.14.  ,Vi7 

*>.  .N  '<«.  ;«■.' 
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■AM,  .■mo 
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ni 
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0 
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0 
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4.  aifi,  inn 
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0 
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63.S7S.313 
6,  237,  822 

107.  r,23.  4.V2 
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1S7.(W3,U54 
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lar..  ,»7fi.  UI9 

41.270.7.11 

The  appendix  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
Includes  an  exhibit  furnished  by  the  CAA 
which  shows  the  specific  project  requests  in 
each  State  and  the  disposition  thereof.  TTie 
foregoing  facts  from  the  records  of  the  CAA, 
as  well  as  from  the  survey  conducted  by  re- 
sponsible State  and  local  organizations  dem- 
onstrates a  present  need  for  Federal  match- 
ing funds  far  in  excess  of  the  existing  level 
of  the  present  act. 

Availability  0}  local  matching  funds 

That  local  matching  funds  are  available, 
or  reasonably  anticipated.  Is  adequately 
shown  by  the  following  table  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  CAA  and  which  Indicates  that 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  local  sponsors  had  In 
funds  available,  either  on  hand,  authorized, 
or  anUcipated,  some  $293,404,000: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Summary  of  source  of  sponsors  funds — Sponsors  reqtirsts  for  fiscal  year  19.'>9 


May  H 


Stnt* 


Ahklmma 

AriznriH 

Arkunsa.*) . .. 

CiiUfornta 

t'olorrtilo 

Ciiiiiiociicut 

J)('lawurc    . 

District  of  Columbia 

Floridi* 

Gcoreia 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiaua 

Iowa 

Kansao 

Kontiirky 

I,oiilsiana 

Main*-. . . 

\Iarylan<l . .... 

K(>k<<siu'liU!iett<i 

Mlohipin 

Minnesota 

MLsalssippL..  .........—... 

Missouri ......... 

Montana . . 

Nehraska......... ...... 

Nevaiia.- . 

New  Hampshire...... - 

New  JfTScy 

New  Mexico 

New  ^'ork 

North  t'aroliiia 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rli.xle  IslatKl 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

T'tah 

Vermont 

Vir(»lnia 

■WashiiiKton 

West  VlrKlnla 

Wtaoonsin 

■WyomliiK 


Revenue  bonds 


Sold  funds 
on  bund 


tfi, 


United  States  total. 


Alaska 

I'llerto  Kico.. 

Virxln  Isliinds 


Territorial  total.. 
Ornnd  total...... 


0 
0 
0 
2M,46« 
(I 
u 

0 
0 

9.  Ml 
32,  (XlO 
0 
<) 
0 
0 
6S,RIfl 

n 

, OSfi,  6M7 

II 

:\s,  (MX) 

r,  IH4I,  IXHI 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

2,500 

0 

fW,  000 

o 

.  lUl),  000 

0 

,  .WI.WiO 

IH.  000 

1 1  '\  S«i7 

20,0110 

0 

0 

0 

2o.ono 

,  t4«,  340 

o 

0 
0 
12ti,874 
0 
0 
0 


Authorl/tHl 
not  sold 


1, 


18.  MA.  783 


Vk.mK 


0 


$fi,  321.7W 

1,  .-iW,  000 

\fA.  .VJO 

20,  .wy,  400 

0 

3^>0,  000 

0 

0 

2.  ;c«v  000 

U,  1100,  (KNI 

0 

4,  (1<(K.  700 

tllo,  INN) 

28,500 

0 

400.  nno 

)L'.\IKHI 
0 
0 

o 
mf,.  oo() 

8,  0,V).  (IIK) 
ir>4.  (NX) 

1,  H2;i,OII<l 
II 
I) 

1,  .yx),  o<x) 

0 

2,  220.  000 

0 

L'I3.  IKIO 

13.S,  WX) 

0 

0 

7,  fi47.  (XX) 

.■ilKI.  (UNI 

6,615,  0«XI 

(I 

35,  S(») 

0 

l.R4«i.  MX) 

4,  77t>,  («H) 

0 

O 

0 

700,000 

U 

0 

0 


Anticipated 
bond  issue 


20, 


1113,  A4<).  MA 

0 

0 
0 
0 


i(n,M(^ttt 


0 

0 

1!2.\000 

2,  07J,  798 
M,  liK».  171 

87fl,  .VKI 
O 
0 
7,  999,  f.?.") 
0 
0 
ii,4S2.  .■^7.^ 

1,  «l(l.  000 

0 

22,000 

0 

3.  750, 0(XI 

0 

0 

1,5.S.\750 

0 

132.  0(X) 

3,  041.,  500 

0 

0 
1.735,000 

0 
397.  625 

0 
73.S,  (XKI 

2,  72tl,  .Ifli 

:».'.,  (XXI 

0 

5,  f.Wi.  277 

4,  |f..\(XX) 

.Ml.  (hXI 

4,  4H.i,  JI.7 

0 

0 

0 

1.9«0.  06.5 

2.  7U.''..  IXX) 

O 

20.  250 

390. IXX) 

4.  373.  472 

1.511.  IXXI 

0 

66.974 


Funds  on  hand 


Local 


72,  571 261 


14,000,000 
0 
U 


14,0(NI,(IOO 


M^fn^m 
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4.\  9411 

4,  0<X) 

3.  (C.  7H4 

44. 11.52 

2IM.  IXX) 

50,  WX) 

0 
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44.  240 

0 

3.V>.  UXI 

3.V..  Tii\ 

IK\.  IIXI 

51. (XXI 

1,H»5.  973 

aXl.  (XXI 

6,  (XXI 

4.V1.  4(>3 

20.  .'■(Xl 

I.  111.5.  7.V) 
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23,  (XXI 

27. IXXI 

14H.  (XXI 
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0 

2,  .VXl 

lOI,  IXXI 

411. 11X1 
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Ti.\  :w7 

.M.IXK) 

I,0!»>.  imi 

IWI,  991 

0 

75,  OtXI 

0 

3.12.600 

911).  950 

760.  \iri 

0 

7I»2.  .VX) 

31  •■..HI  7 

4U1.  130 

WS.  .V4) 

7.^  44;j 


8tat« 


17. 1W1.091 

0 

0 

250.  OCX) 

0 


2.'jO.  (XXI 
17,  436,  W\ 


111,2.50 
U 
0 
0 
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47,000 
«) 
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0 

15,0<XI 
O 
0 
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0 
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0 

o 

0 

0 
0 

30,991 
0 
0 
0 

8.5,  625 
0 
IIM.  54)i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
307.6.50 

34.704 


i.flM.uee 

0 

0 
0 
0 


1,  A<V4,(in« 


NoTK.— A«  at  Miir.  14,  19fiN. 

A  typtcnl  exnmpl«  of  both  tli«  ni>«d  fnr  nd- 
dltlonul  fund*,  ittul  tho  otpaclty  to  go  for- 
ward If  auch  funds  wer«  now  uvnttablc,  U 
found  In  the  t«»tlmony  of  Mr.  R.  W,  F, 
Schmtdt.  maniiKnr  of  th«  Tucaon  Airport 
Authority  and  president  of  the  American 
Aasocliitlon  of  Airport  Executive*,  who  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  he  had  requested 
$849,000  and  wtu  allocated  1320,000  for 
needed  airport  Improvements  but  has  the 
available  local  bond  money  to  Immediately 
match  additional  Federal  funds  bo  as  to  pro- 
ceed on  construction  work  forthwith.  Like- 
wise. Mr.  White,  director  of  aviation  for 
Kansas  City,  told  the  committee  that  Kansas 
City  now  has  at  Us  disposal  In  authorized 
and  unsold  airport  bonds  $4,500,000  with 
which  to  Immediately  match  suoh  additional 
Federal  funds  as  It  can  acquire  over  and 
above  the  funds  which  have  ben  allocated  to 
It  under  the  1959  program. 

Durliig  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
committees  attention  was  also  Invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  1958  revision  of  the  national 
airport  plan,  recently  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  shows  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  Improvements  to  2.708  exist- 
ing airports  and  heliports  are  required  If  the 
ctirrent  and  future  needs  of  civil  aviation  are 
to  be  adequately  met.  It  Is  true  that  this  Is 
a  long-range  plan  projected  over  a  span  of 
7  years.     Nevertheless,  It  stands  in  striking 


contrast  to  th«  proposed  Federal  airport  aid 
proKriim  for  the  flucal  year  1B60  which  was 
able  to  allocate  tAO  million  to  only  341  proj- 
ects In  the  continental  United  State*. 

DCrENSE   AND   POaTAL  COMBIDERATIONS 

In  many  area*  of  the  United  8tat«B  civil 
airport*  are  Jointly  u*ed  by  military  air- 
craft and  conatltute  a  neceasary  ■prtngboard 
to  our  national  defense.  According  to  In- 
formation given  to  the  committee,  a  survey 
made  as  of  July  30,  1957.  Indicates  that  there 
were  237  such  civil  airports.  At  90  of  these 
airports  there  were  based  United  States  Air 
Force  aircraft:  at  54,  Navy  equipment;  at  61. 
Air  National  Guard  aircraft;  at  91,  United 
States  Army  military  aircraft.  Thus,  there 
Is  an  everyday  use  of  a  number  of  our  civil 
airports  by  some  elements  of  our  national  de- 
fense air  components.  In  some  Instances, 
this  arrangement  saves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment vast  sums  which  would  otherwise  be 
needed  for  the  building  of  additional  mili- 
tary airfields.  In  the  words  of  Joseph  P. 
Adams,  executive  director  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Association  of  Local  and  Territorial 
Airlines: 

"The  existence  of  these  Islands  of  trans- 
port will  greatly  strengthen  the  Nation's 
power  to  resist  and  successfully  withstand 
any  (atomic)  attack  •  •  •.•' 
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319.  4K7 
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HO.  (XKI 

746.61X1 
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1.1149.724 

396.  NIXI 
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0 
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0 
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(I 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 

55,  «75 

0 

94,956 

O 

1.0.V^249 

1.216.  IXX) 

1, 3»i7,  am 

0 
0 
9,000 
0 
0 

0 

• 
t 

• 

0 
0 

0 

(I 

2.  6«0.  1  .VS 

O 

343.  300 

22,  4IX) 

1,044.  7.V) 

0 

3.\(XX1 

i:VV  250 

62,onii 

O 

0 

0 

an.  i.52 


All  other 
souri'es 


a,  (no,  (KK) 
411,  mi.  OM 


9  .533  >t9l 

o 
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0 
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0 
0 

tt4.  IXXI 

M2.  (KXl 

4<(),  000 

0 

0 

0 

8,631,000 

0 

0 

.VVl.  0(X1 

111,  AX) 

0 

18.000 

45,  OIX) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.001) 
u 

0 

n 
o 

0 

0 

n 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2.  T\,  740 

0 

m.  ."WW 

313.5(H) 
0 
0 

8.  rxx) 

1  w.,  (Kt 

6W).  4.VI 

0 

0 

0 

ia\ooo 

0 
0 
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13  5IT  *» 

1,  6:a>,  IXX) 
u 

0 
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Total 


$7,  1.^^312 

2,  '2.57.  194 

:w7.  (ai 
v>.  5n,  .5a5 

10,311,  1(13 

1.  6V7.  &MI 

i(Xi.uui 
(I 

n,  286.  K2.'. 

«.  565.  290 

169.077 

W  410.  ^<•^r^ 

4.  «m.  44^ 
3.57.  3IX) 
174.  616 

5.  HIX).  073 

6.  193.  Kl 6 
317.41.') 

«,  13.5.  713 
».  067.  47i 
.5,  7H2.  7.'XI 
10.  042.  479 
3.414.  l.-iO 

3,  •..^2.  llX) 
3U.V  (XVI 

1,7.'>3.  .■»«) 

2,  100.  (XK) 
HI  a,  S3,'. 

2.  7'20.  000 

1.  {51.tf?2 

25,  oiw,  ;«;7 

2,  51 1 ,  4  V. 

zu.  .VXI 

11,567.  :l»M 

12.312..V^5 

l,94f.,  26«. 

2I,(i7:i.  m.l 

2.50.  OIXI 

560.  MXI 

4.5.  UXI 

6. 12M.  371 

11    9:»i  2?7 

W7S   KMI 

2.  v.  .VII 
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The  record  show*  that  during  World  War 
II  some  430  civil  airports  were  turned  over 
to  our  military  for  dcfeuM  purpose*  and 
military  operation*  at  airport*  atlll  under 
civilian  control  were  numerous  and  fre- 
quent. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
modern  civil  airport*  are  present  and 
potential  fdciutle*  for  the  national  defense 
and  would  b«  vitally  needed  In  an  emer- 
gency 

Airport*  also  provide  a  necessary  link  In 
the  service  of  our  mall  system  Airport 
facilities  h^e  enabled  all  communities  of 
our  country  to  be  not  more  than  24  hours 
from  each  other.  In  Alaska,  for  example, 
the  committee  was  advised  by  Alaskan  of- 
ficials that  all  mall  nf  every  class  Is  trans- 
ported to  Interior  communities  by  air  and 
the  service  of  the  mall  depends.  In  large 
part,  upon  the  adequacy  of  Alaskan  airport 
facilities. 

AIRPORT  DEvn.OPMENT  NKEDCD  POR  THE  JET  AGE 

The  Intnxluctlon  of  Jet  aircraft  Into  our 
commercial  airline  fleets  Is  expected  to  be- 
gin sometime  in  late  1958.  Some  Idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  prospective  Jet  service  soon  to 
be  available  is  found  In  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  Air  Transixirt  Association. 
Mr  Stuart  O  Tipton,  who  told  the  commit- 
tee that  about  400  Jets  were  on  order  at  the 
end  of    1957.     According   to  Mr.  Tipton,   the 
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total  cost  of  this  new  equipment  now  on 
order,  or  pre.?cntly  planned.  Is  estimated  at 
12  42  billion.  This  represents  a  sum  far  In 
excess  of  the  total  book  value  of  all  existing 
airline  equipment. 

While  It  is  expected  that  the  Intrcxluctlon 
of  Jet  service  will  be  handled  on  a  gradual 
phase-in  proces&  so  that  piston  aircraft  will 
remain  the  most  usual  type  of  plane  for  some 
yenrs  to  come,  nevertheless,  the  revolutionary 
changes  In  airlines  service  resulting  from  the 
\ipe  of  the  Jet  aircraft  will  dramatically  affect 
airport  faclliUes  throughout  the  country. 
These  new  Jet  aircraft  are  big.  heavy,  and 
last,  and  will  carry  as  many  as  180  pafisengers 
at  speeds  averaging  550  miles  per  hour  Their 
weight,  speed,  and  size  require  longer  and 
stronger  r-unways.  wider  taxi  ways  and  nu- 
merous special  facilities  for  servicing  at 
ramps  and  terminal  buildings  on  those  air- 
ports where  they  will  t>e  In  use.  The  length 
and  type  of  runway  at  any  particular  airport 
will  depend  ujxin  a  nurntjer  of  factors,  but 
primarily,  the  distance  to  the  next  point  of 
destination  and  the  takeoff  weight  of  pay- 
load.  Some  Impurtnnt  facts  along  this  line 
were  highlighted  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee during  a  symposium  conducted  on 
the  operation  of  the  Jet  plane  In  January 
1958  and  the  di>cument  containing  the  rep.ort 
of  this  symposliiin.  being  Issued  as  a  com- 
mittee print.  Is  strongly  lecummcnded  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  In 
addition  to  this  Informative  ri^sume.  the 
committee  has  noted  the  recent  Progress 
Report  on  Jet  Aviation  Planning  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  Item- 
izes some  of  the  more  significant  changes 
«hlch  must  be  accomplished  in  airport 
planning  and  operation  l<jr  the  proper  ac- 
commodation of  Jet  airliners.  The  report  in 
full  has  been  Incorporated  In  the  committee 
print  on  the  Jet  symposium. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  local  com- 
munities cannot  cope  with  the  tremendous 
costs  entailed  by  this  revolutionary  change 
In  the  mode  of  air  transportation  without 
the  cSectlve  assistance  ol  our  National 
Oovernment. 

Special  additional  fund 

It  Is  for  this  reason  principally  that  In  ad- 
dition to  Increasing  the  annual  level  of 
availability  of  Federal  fund*  under  the  reg- 
ular program,  the  bill  al*o  authorizes  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  additional  175  million  for  air- 
port development  during  fiscal  year  1069. 

T\\»  purposa  of  thi*  fund  i*  to  meet  the 
Immediately  crlilcul  need  of  American  air- 
poru  to  accommrxlat*  their  faclUtlM  to  the 
Jet  aga— a  problem  discu*««d  above.  This 
need  will  nutumlly  be  grcateat  at  the  Na- 
tion'* larger  terminal*,  and  primarily  for  thi* 
rea*on  the  bill  permit*  the  fund  to  be  ad- 
mlnUtered  flexibly  without  regard  to  the 
Btate-by-State  allocation  provision*  of  *ec- 
tlon  0  of  the  act.  In  thi*  connection,  it  is 
also  the  intention  of  your  committee  that 
allocations  from  this  fund  should  not  b« 
subject  to  the  administratively  imposed 
limit  of  $1  million  per  year  for  each  airport 
development  project. 

As  shown  in  column  1  of  the  CAA  chart 
titled  "State  summary  of  sp>onsor8  requests 
for  Federal  aid."  printed  above,  a  total  of 
•  192.268,054  was  requested  by  sponr.ors  for 
fiscal  1959.  Reference  to  the  CAA  chart 
"Summary  of  source  of  sponsors  fund."  shows 
this  sum  would  be  more  than  matched  by 
local  funds  on  hand,  authorized  or  antici- 
pated. Despite  the  availability  of  local 
matching  money,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
money  requested.  $63,166,135.  has  been  allo- 
cated by  the  Federal  Government  for  airport 
Improvements  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  to 
correct  this  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  Its  share  of  respoivslblllty  .or 
the  Increased  airport  expenditures  necessary 
In  the  critical  year  ahead  that  the  additional 
•75  million  has  been  provided. 

CAA  figures  show  nii  amount  of  $60  8  mil- 
lion In  unobligated  funds  as  of  July  1,  1959. 


Even  adding  to  this  sum  the  $100  mllUon 
which  the  bill  provides  In  obligation  author- 
ity for  fiscal  1959.  the  amount  of  Federal 
moneys  available  for  obligation  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  would  still  fall  short  of 
meeting  sponsor's  requests.  In  filling  this 
gap,  It  Is  your  committee's  Intention  that 
the  $75  million  fund  be  utilized  first  to 
grant  sponsor  requests  which,  under  present 
progranilng.  could  not  be  met  dvie  to  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  the  State  allocation  for- 
mula or  by  the  rallllon-dollar-per-airport  re- 
striction. For  example,  reference  to  the  CAA 
chart.  Stale  Summary  of  Sponsor's  Requests 
for  Federal  Aid.  shows  that  several  of  our 
larger  States — those  where  Jet  planning  re- 
quirements are  most  crucial — are  presently 
scheduled  to  receive  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  airport  funds  which  they  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  Notable  In  this  category 
are: 

(a I  New  York  with  $4  million  allocated  of 
$24  million  requested; 

lb)  Florida  with  $2i2  million  allocated  of 
$10'2  rnillion  requested; 

(c)  Pennsylvania  with  $4  million  allocated 
of  $13  million  requested; 

(d)  Ohio  with  $3  million  allocated  of  $7'2 
million  requested;  and 

(e)  California  with  $6  million  allocated  of 
$19  million  requested. 

Furthermore.  Inasmuch  as  the  $75  million 
fund  will  be  available  for  obligation  only 
during  fiscal  year  1959.  whatever  balance 
thereof  might  remain  shcruld  be  Immediately 
applied  to  projects  which  otherwLse  would 
be  eligible  for  the  apportioned  funds.  In 
short,  while  the  obligation  of  the  special 
fund  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  all  of  this  money  can  and 
should  be  allocated. 

COMMITTTE    AMENDMEP^TS 

Seal  coating 

S  3533  has  been  modified  and  adopted  .s 
an  amendment  to  S.  3502.  As  Introduced, 
the  bin  proposed  an  amendment  to  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  "airport  development  "  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  ,)aragraph  a  new  sentence 
as  follows: 

"Such  term  also  means  the  periodic  seal 
coating  of  flexible  airport  pavements  and  the 
fllllnx  of  Joints  In  rigid  airport  pavement*  at 
alri>oiti  subject  to  surplu*  property  transfer 
Instrument*,  having  1«m  than  7.600  annual 
•nplnned  domestic  scheduled  airline  pas- 
sengers" 

During  recent  year*  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Agency  ha*  regnrdsd  seal  coating  of  flexible 
airport  pavements  and  the  filling  of  Jolnu  In 
rigid  airport  pavement*  as  "maintenance"  as 
distinguished  from  "development"  and 
hence  sn  item  to  be  wholly  financed  by  the 
local  operator.  This  has  led  to  a  number  of 
hardships  In  the  case  of  public  airports  op- 
erating under  local  sponsorship  which  do  not 
have  sufDclent  operating  Income  to  keep  run- 
ways In  proper  condition  without  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  While  re- 
sealing  and  refilling  of  Joints  are  items  of 
repair  work  which  may  be  more  costly  than 
other  types  of  maintenance  work  normally 
required  for  airports.  It  Is  not  an  Item  for 
which  frequent  and  regular  provision  Is 
generally  necessary.  Unless  runways  are  re- 
surfaced periodically,  deterioration  may  re- 
sult to  such  an  extent  that  reconstruction 
frequently  becomes  necessary.  Many  small 
communities  are  required  to  maintain  air- 
ports with  runways  of  substantial  length  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  tyi>e  of  aircraft  used 
in  the  airport  and  the  cost  of  seal  coating 
of  airport  pavements  and  the  filling  of  Joints 
would  require  an  expenditure  ol  sums  In 
excess  of  the  financial  capability  of  the  com- 
munity. The  cost  of  providing  matching 
funds  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such 
airports  would  be  a  relatively  small  Item  In 
the  overall  Federal  airport  program  and 
would  serve  to  keep  In  operating  condition 


a  number  of  airport  facilities  constituting  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  national  system  of 
airports.  For  this  reason,  the  committee  has 
concluded  that  the  ameudment  is  necessary 
and  Justified. 

The  committee  has  eliminated  the  lan- 
guage which  would  limit  this  type  of  assist- 
ance, on  a  matching  fund  basis,  to  airports 
acquired  under  surplus  property  transfer  in- 
staHmcnts.  It  was  fell  that  this  limitation 
was  unduly  restrictive.  The  limitation  re- 
stricting this  type  of  benefit  to  airports  hav- 
ing less  than  7.500  enplaned  passengers  per 
year  has  also  been  eliminated  In  favor  of 
adopting  as  an  appropriate  standard  tiie  lo- 
cation of  an  air-traffic  control  tower  oper- 
ated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. This  standard  would  permit  the  CAA 
to  more  effectively  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment.  Traffic-control  towers 
are  generally  confined  to  airports  having 
more  than  21,000  enplaned  passengers  per 
year,  which  means  that  it  would  qualify  as 
a  "hub"  airport.  In  sliort,  the  benefits  are 
Intended  to  be  limited  to  comparatively 
small  airports  which  do  not  generate  suffi- 
cient trsiffic  to  produce  needed  operating  in- 
come. Ho-*'ever,  the  committee  wishes  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  amend- 
n:ient  is  not  Intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
airports  which  serve  domestic  scheduled  air- 
line passengers,  but  is  applicable  to  public 
airports  serving  all  types  of  general  aviation. 

Elimination  of  parking  lots  and  certain  con- 
cession areas  frovt  eUgibility 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  section  13  of  the 
act  In  order  to  eliminate  certain  nonessen- 
tial facilities  of  a  revenue-producting  char- 
acter from  eligibility  for  Federal  matching 
funds.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
this  proposal  met  with  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism, particularly  because  of  its  general  lan- 
guage. 

The  committee  has  amended  section  5  po 
as  to  spell  out  with  particularity  certain 
typco  of  operations  which  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
those  persons  using  the  airport  for  public 
aviation  purposes.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  under  existing  regulations, 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
n^any  types  of  commercial  operations  have 
already  been  declared  ineligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds.  These  Include  all  the 
Items  specified  In  section  6  as  recommended 
by  your  committee.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  committee  has  specifically  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  continue  to  make  such  de« 
terminations  In  his  own  discretion.  The 
ba*lc  purpose  of  thi*  section  Is  to  channel 
Federal  fund*  Into  the  most  appropriate 
and  direct  uses  which  bear  a  substantial 
and  necessary  relation  to  the  flow  of  goods 
and  passengers  on  our  airways.  Some  of 
the  excluded  items  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
sirable. Others  might  be  classified  as  nec- 
essary for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public.  Local  communities  will  be  entirely 
free  to  continue  to  build  them  at  their  own 
expense.  A  particular  note  may  be  desirable 
with  reference  to  parking  lota.  At  many 
small  airports  in  the  United  States  parking 
facilities  are  provided  without  charge.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  a  growing  practice  to  uti- 
lize these  facilities  for  a  production  of 
substantial  Income  and  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  they  should  be  built  by  local 
communities  without  the  necessity  for  re- 
course to  the  Federal  Government  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Advance  publication  of  annual  airport 

progra m 
The  committee  has  added  a  new  section 
to  the  bill  amending  section  4  of  the  act  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  publish,  by  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year,  the  proposed  program 
of  alrp>ort  development  Intended  to  be  un- 
dertaken   during   the   following   fiscal    year. 
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This  advance  publication  will  be  most  help- 
ful to  project  sponsors  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  planning  to  accomplish  even  after 
allocations  are  made  and  will  give  them 
reasonable  notice  of  the  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  on  which  they  may  rely.  A  technical 
amendment  to  section  4  of  the  act  Is  also 
Included  so  as  to  set  forth  the  new  lan- 
guage In  a  separate  subsection  of  the  act. 

UNITORM    APPROACH    LIGHT    SYSTEM 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
attention  of  the  committee  was  Invited  to 
the  desirability  of  achieving  a  uniform  ap- 
proach light  system,  comparable  to  that 
In  operation  at  the  Newark  Airport,  at  all 
principal  airports  throughout  the  country. 
These  lights  are  located  off  the  ends  of  run- 
ways and  while  not  directly  connected  with 
airport  projects  covered  by  the  AlrjKirt  Act. 
nevertheless,  constitute  an  Important  safety 
factor  which  should  be  adopted  In  as  many 
locations  as  feasible.  Following  the  hear- 
ings, the  committee  was  Informally  advised 
that  under  present  circumstances,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  pays  for  the  full 
cost  of  equipment  utilized  In  the  approach 
light  system.  This  Federal  agency  al.'^o  pays 
for  necessary  construction  as  well  as  for 
Bite  preparation.  The  only  contribution  re- 
quested of  local  authorities  Is  either  the 
land  or  a  property  Interest  therein.  Because 
the  committee  was  particularly  Impres.sed 
with  testimony  as  to  the  essentiality  of  a 
uniform  pattern  of  approach  lights  and  their 
Installation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
It  Is  urgently  suggested  that  local  author- 
ities makf  every  eiTort  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  agency  in  having  them  Installed. 
In  ln.stances  where  air  safety  requires  their 
Installation,  but  where  local  authorities  do 
not  cooperate  in  mnkuig  the  land  available, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  would 
be  Justified  In  acquiring  .'-nch  land  and  with- 
holding the  cost  thereof  from  future  alloca- 
tions for  airport  development  at  such  all- 
port. 

INCREASED    FEDERAL    PARTICIPATION    IN    COST    OF 
ACQUISITION    OF    RITNWAY    CI  EAR    ZONES 

S.  1189.  which  was  made  part  of  the  hear- 
ings, proposed  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Federal  fhare 
for  acquisition  of  clear  zones  for  runway 
approach  areas,  where  required  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  should  be  in- 
creased to  75  percent.  Normally,  on  air- 
ports within  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Federal  share  Is  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent except  for  the  percentage  Increases 
allowed  to  projects  located  In  public  land 
States. 

Runway  clear  zones  are  areas  comprising 
the  Inner  portions  of  runway  approaches 
runway  approach  areas.  These,  we  ander- 
Btand.  range  from  200  to  1,750  feet  In  width 
and  from  1.000  to  2,500  feet  In  length  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  location  of  a  par- 
ticular airport.  The  size  of  these  clear 
zones  range  from  8  to  80  acres  and  may 
Include  residential  and  Industrial  develop- 
ments having  a  tremendous  monetary  value. 

Since  the  present  4-year  program  was  en- 
acted In  1955.  the  CAA  has  insisted  uoon  the 
acquisition  of  a  property  interest  In  run- 
way clear  zone  areas  and  allegedly  has  not 
given  adequate  weight  or  consideration  to 
other  methods  of  effectively  restricting  land 
use,  such  as  zoning,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  hazards  to  air  navigation.  In 
more  recent  months,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  relaxation  In  what  otherwise  has  been 
a  stringent  application  of  this  policy. 

In  our  opinion,  owners  of  public  airports 
should  normally  be  allowed  to  use  what- 
ever means  or  methods  that  are  most  prac- 
tical and  economical  In  preventing  obstruc- 
tions to  air  navigation  In  the  approach  areas 
to  runways.  This  should  Include  effective 
use  of  State  and  local  zoning  ordinances  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  an  outright  prop- 


erty Interest  by  purchase,  easement,  or  con- 
demnation. In  our  view.  It  Is  entirely  feas- 
ible for  the  CAA  to  apply  an  equitable  and 
sensible  rule  consonant  with  air  safety  to 
accomplish  the  desired  objective.  Such  rule 
or  policy  should  give  appropriate  considera- 
tion to  zoning  and  other  State  and  local 
regulation,  as  may  be  warranted  Accord- 
ingly, there  Is  no  pressing  need  for  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  at  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce objects  to  enactment  of  S.   1189. 

CONCLUSION 

From  a  consideration  of  all  relevant  testi- 
mony, the  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
adequacy  of  our  system  of  airports  through- 
out the  United  States  Is  a  matter  of  national 
concern  and  interest.  It  Is  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  In  the  past  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  a  continuing  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  assistance.  To  abandon  or  cur- 
tail the  present  policy  of  Natlonal-State-local 
co.st  sharing.  In  our  view,  would  not  be  In 
the  national  interest. 

Airports  are  Indeed  an  essential  part  of 
our  aviation  facilities  and  have  a  direct  arjd 
valuable  relation  to  our  civilian  and  de- 
fense requirements.  The  amazing  growth 
of  our  air  commerce  In  all  Us  segments,  com- 
mercial, private,  and  military,  has  already 
taxed  our  airport  facilities  beyond  present 
capacity.  The  advent  of  the  Jet  ai^e  promises 
revolutionary  benefits,  but  poses  problems  of 
airport  planning  and  development  which  ex- 
ceed the  financial  ability  of  local  public  taxes 
to  go  It  alone  Airport  capacity  must  be  kept 
In  balance  with  airway  capacity  It  would 
be  illogical  and  dangerovis  to  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  our  airways  navigation 
system.  Including  traffic  control,  and  to 
ignore  the  need  for  continued  expansion  of 
airport  facilities  needed  to  safely  accommo- 
date Increased  atr  traffic  This  folly  would 
only  create  a  hazardous  bottleneck  In  our 
rapidly  expanding  air  transportation  system. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends  that 
this  bill  which  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  at  an  Increased  level  of 
authorized  a.s.slstance  for  the  next  4  fiscal 
years,  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Neu- 
BERGER  in  the  chain.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bill  has  already  been  read  ihe  third  time, 
the  question  now  is,  Shall  it  pass. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  which  we 
will  act  on  during  this  session.  Its  na- 
ture and  purpose  have  already  been  ably 
discussed  in  detail  by  my  good  friend 
and  dLstingui-shed  colleaoiue,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I .  In  .summary,  the  bill  would 
extend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  4  years 
beyond  its  pre.sent  expiration  date,  or 
until  June  30.  1963,  and  would  provide 
a  much-needed  expansion  in  the  pro- 
gram of  airport  construction  by  increas- 
ing the  authorized  Federal  participation 
from  $63  million  to  $100  million  an- 
nually, starting  with  fl.scal  1959. 

Aviation  in  the  United  States  has  un- 
dergone unprecedented  development  and 
expansion  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  It  is  astounding  to  review  to- 
day's large,  trim,  comfortable  airliners 
carrying  many  thousands  of  Americans 
from  place  to  place  on  regular  flight 
schedules  and  to  realize  that  it  has  been 
only  55  years  since  man's  first  successful 
flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  craft.  The 
mushroom  growth  of  flying,  including 
civil,  military,  and  private  aviation,  has 


produced  a  great  change  In  our  way  of 
life.  And  yet  today  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  even  greater  developments 
that  will  further  advance  our  air  age — 
namely,  the  advent  of  the  civil  Jet  air- 
craft. 

Throughout  Its  history  aviation  has 
of  course  experienced  gr-^wing  pains. 
The  basic  responsibility  for  aviation  Is 
Federal  because  the  airspace  is  inter- 
state in  character,  and  the  airplane  can- 
not be  limited  by  State  boundaries. 
Whenever  the  average  person  thinks  of 
flying  he  thinks  of  the  many  types  of 
aircraft,  the  speeds  and  altitudes  which 
can  be  achieved,  and  all  the  many  other 
wonderful  and  fascinating  aspects  of 
moving  through  the  air.  There  Is  some 
tendency  to  forget  that  every  successful 
flight  must  start  and  end  on  the  ground. 
This  inescapable  fact  is  really  the  key 
to  the  further  development  of  aviation 
for  the  most  outstanding  aircraft,  say 
a  jet.  capable  of  extremely  high  speeds 
and  altitudes  will  have  no  commercial  or 
private  value  if  there  are  not  sufficient 
airports  to  accommodate  the  takeoff  and 
landing  requirements  of  such  an  aircraft. 
Yet  our  airports  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  authorities  who  must 
design,  build,  finance,  and  operate  them. 
AUhou"h  airports  are  matters  of  local 
responsibility  they  are  clearly  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  national  system  of  avia- 
tion facilities  The  need  for  coordinated 
national  and  local  effort  in  regard  to  air- 
ports was  recognized  several  years  ago 
with  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  Under  that  act  and  the  substan- 
tial amendments  made  to  it  in  1955.  the 
Federal  airport  program  today  is  begin- 
ning to  bring  our  airports  into  line  with 
the  current  needs  of  aviation,  although 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  As  it 
pre.'iently  stands,  the  act  will  expire  on 
June  30.  1959.  and  just  the  present-day 
needs  of  aviation  would  warrant  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  but  advances 
are  coming  so  fast,  that  the  act  must 
be  extended  and  strengthened  where 
neces.sary. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  meet  the 
demands  of  aviation  in  1975  there  must 
be  a  twofold  increa.se  in  present  airport 
capacity  and  that  ground  facilities  deal- 
ing with  pa.ssengers  will  require  even 
greater  increases.  This  was  the  principal 
factor  that  led  me  to  introduce  a  bill 
earlier  this  year — S.  2974 — that  would 
extend  the  Airport  Act  for  4  years  or 
until  1963.  The  provisions  of  that  bill 
have  been  included  in  S.  3502,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate.  We  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  this  vital  phase  of  > 
our  ever  changing  airport  program. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  to  be 
accomplished  and  action  must  be  taken 
now.  for  if  we  fall  behind  sound  future 
aviation  development  will  suffer  at  the 
civilian  level. 

All  of  us  are  generally  familiar  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  aviation  in  the 
past  20  years.  However,  .some  of  the 
statistics  which  characterize  commercial 
aviation  today  pre.sent  an  even  more 
striking  picture.  Whereas  1.300,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  in  1938  by  Amer- 
ican-flag carriers  on  both  domestic  and 
international  routes,  49  million  passen- 
gers   were    carried    in    1957.     In    other 
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words,  for  every  passenger  carried  in 
1938,  the  certificated  airlines  carried  38 
in  1957.  Cargo  transportation  increased 
accordingly  from  2.550,000  ton-miles  in 
1938  to  553  million  ton-miles  in  1957. 
Revenue  pa.ssenger-miles  lncrea.sed  from 
514,791,000  in  1938  to  31,500,000.000  in 
1957,  an  increase  of  over  6,100  percent. 
Total  airline  revenues  from  traffic  other 
than  mail  increased  from  $33,601,000  in 
1938  to  more  than  $2  billion  in  1957.  and 
during  this  time,  the  total  number  of 
airplanes  in  use  by  certificated  airlines 
grew  from  300  to  1.841.  an  increase  of 
603.7  p>ercent.  As  far  as  mail  .service  is 
concerned,  in  1957  close  to  1.500.000,000 
letters  were  flown.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  over  650  percent  since  1938. 
And  this  mail  was  flown  into  554  domes- 
tic cities  as  against  183  in  1938.  What 
does  the  future  forecast  for  aviation? 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
believes  that  by  1970  an  estimated  118 
million  passengers  will  use  the  airways 
annually  as  compared  to  49  million  in 
1957. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great 
changes  in  our  way  of  life  which  the 
mushroom  growth  of  aviation  has  pro- 
duced. These  changes  will  continue  as 
technology  produces  even  more  advanced 
aircraft.  Today  we  are  in  the  jet  age. 
an  era  which  in  it-^elf  radically  changes 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  air  travel 
and  brings  with  it  many  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  airline  industry  and  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  But 
we  are  also  today  on  the  threshold  of  the 
rocket  age  which  will  bring  with  it  even 
greater  problems.  No  industry  could 
possibly  cope  with  all  of  these  problems 
alone.  For  this  reason  Government  has 
recognized  certain  responsibilities  which 
It  must  accept  in  order  to  assure  that 
this  Nation  will  be  served  by  the  most 
modern  and  advanced  aviation  facilities, 
facilities  which  are  e.ssential  for  the  eco- 
nomic stability,  the  defense,  and  the  fu- 
ture progre.ss  of  a  20th  century  nation. 
In  this  connection  Congress  in  1947 
enacted  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  airport  facilities 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of 
American  aviation.  In  1955  the  act  was 
substantially  amended  and  the  program 
of  assistance  w  as  greatly  expanded.  The 
1955  act  provided  for  expenditures  of 
$63  million  a  year  for  fl.scal  years  1957. 
1958.  and  1959.  As  the  law  now  stands 
the  airport  program  will  expire  on  July 
1,  1959. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air- 
port program  has  proved  its  value  many 
times  over  and  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  bringing  the  Nations  airports  up 
to  the  present-day  needs  of  aviation. 
But  the  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished is  only  the  beginning.  The  con- 
tinued rapid  expansion  of  aviation  and 
the  introduction  of  jet  aircraft  call  for 
greater  and  even  more  energetic  pro- 
grams to  meet  our  needs  of  the  future. 
The  aviation  industry  has  committed  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $2  billion  for 
new  jet-powered  aircraft.  In  another  2 
years  or  so  this  revolution  in  aviation  will 
have  reached  a  point  sufficient  to  make 
the  airports  of  this  country  woefully  in- 
adequate unless  action  is  taken  now  to 
prepare  them  for  the  jet  age.     The  Fed- 


eral airport  program  is  the  essential  in- 
strument to  assure  the  Nation  that  it 
will  be  ready  to  assimie  its  full  place 
among  other  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  also 
energetically  entering  into  the  jet  age. 

As  reported  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  the  pending 
bill  contains  several  highly  important 
provisions  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  airport  program  over  and  above 
the  extension  and  expansion  sections. 
One  of  these  is  section  5  of  the  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  air- 
port funds  for  con.struction  of  facilities 
such  as  bars,  tlieaters.  etc..  which  are 
not  essential  to  the  welfare  or  safety  of 
persons  using  our  airports.  This  sec- 
tion will  insure  that  funds  appropriated 
for  nece.s.sary  airport  construction,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  e.ssential  needs 
of  civil  aviation,  will  indeed  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  contained  in  section  6.  This  would 
specifically  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  runway  sealcoating  at  small 
airports  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
general  nature  of  the  provision  was  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  which  I  first  introduced 
in  the  84th  Congre.ss — S.  4209— and 
which  I  reintroduced  in  this  Congress — 
S.  234. 

During  World  War  II  many  defense 
landing  area  airports  were  constructed 
in  small  communities  and  are  now  a  pri- 
mary source  of  financial  hardship  to 
those  communities.  These  airports  gen- 
erally were  built  with  five  and  six 
thousand  foot  runways  and  many  were 
located  in  communities  of  less  than  10,- 
000  people. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  provides  that 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction improvements,  or  repairs  to 
airports,  but  not  for  maintenance.  Seal- 
coating,  which  has  been  classified  as 
maintenance  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  must  be  done  so  fre- 
quently in  northern  frost-area  States 
that  it  is  in  actuality  a  continuous  re- 
pair project.  The  result  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  act  is  that  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  sp>ent  for  major  re- 
pairs, but  not  for  maintenance  that 
would  make  such  major  repairs  un- 
necessary. 

An  average  seal-coating  operation  for 
an  airport  in  the  class  generally  involved 
would  cost  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
eveiy  4  or  5  years.  This  is  a  very  large 
item  in  the  budget  of  a  city  or  town  of 
10  to  15  thousand  people.  In  my  State 
of  Maine  9  airports  are  in  communities 
of  less  than  5.000.  6  in  communities 
of  5.000  to  10,000.  and  4  in  communities 
of  15.000  to  25,000. 

The  proposed  bill  is  also  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  real 
heart  of  the  problem  we  are  trying  to 
solve  is  the  burden  on  small  communi- 
ties in  trying  to  maintain  an  adequate 
airport  facility.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  the  bill  would  limit  seal-coat- 
ing assistance  to  airports  which  do  not 
have  sufficient  air  traffic  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  CAA  operated  con- 
trol tower.     In  general  this  means  that 


airports  having  less  than  22,000  en- 
planed passengers  a  year  will  be  eligi- 
ble. 

The  measure  now  before  the  Senate  is 
in  my  opinion  a  sound  and  urgently 
needed  bill.  The  welfare  of  this  great 
Nation  demands  that  our  system  of  civil 
aviation  keep  pace  with  aeronautical 
progress.  To  do  so  requires  an  ade- 
quate system  of  airports,  not  only  in  the 
large  metropolitan  centers,  but  in  the 
thousands  of  communities  all  across  the 
land.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
airport  bill  will  be  promptly  passed  by 
the  Senate  so  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate time  to  secure  final  enactment 
during  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Ihe  bill  (S.  35021  was  passed. 


GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1498, 
House  bill  6908. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6908  >  to  authorize  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans, 
to  restore  eligibility  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding in  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6908)  to  authorize  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  the  act  entitled  "an  act  to  assist  by 
grants  In  aid  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
In  providing  medical  care  and  treatment  for 
certain  veterans,"  approved  July  1,  1948  (50 
App.  U.  S.  C  sees.  1991-1996).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  four  sections  there- 
in and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "That  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  In 
providing  medical  care  and  treatment  for 
veterans  in  need  of  such  care  and  treatment 
for  service  connected  disabilities  through 
grants  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  con- 
secutive years,  beginning  with  the  year  1950, 
to  reimburse  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  expenditures  incident  to  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  veterans  In  need  thereof  for  service 
connected  disabilities.  The  total  of  such 
grants  of  any  1  calendar  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  following  amounts:  For  any  year 
before  1955,  $3,285,000:  for  1955,  $3  million; 
for  1956,  $2,500,000:  for  1957,  $2  million;  for 
1958,  $1,500,000:  and  for  1959.  $1  million.  If 
agreement  is  reached  to  modify  the  plan  of 
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assistance  as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  2  of  this  act.  the  grants  covering 
the  first  half  of  1958  may  be  as  much  as  $1 
niilliuti. 

"Sec.  2.  Tlie  President,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Is 
authorized  to  modify  the  exlstlns;  ngree- 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  entered  Into  to  ef- 
fectuate this  act  in  either  or  both  of  the 
following  respects: 

"( 1 1  To  provide  that  In  lieu  of  any  grants 
being  made  after  July  1.  1958,  under  section 

1  of  this  act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Hospital,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
Crovernment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  which  the  United  States  will  pay 
for  hospital  care  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  of  veterans  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  need  such  hos- 
pital care  for  service  connected  dl.5abiUties. 
Such  contract  must  be  entered  into  before 
July  1.  1958.  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  5  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1958  and  shall  provide  for  payments 
for  such  ho.spltal  care  at  a  per  diem  rate  to 
be  Jointly  determiiied  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
the  two  Governments  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able; but  the  total  of  such  payments  plus  any 
payments  for  authorized  travel  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  hospital  care  .shall  n<it 
exceed  $2  million  for  any  oiie  ftical  year.  In 
addition,  such  modified  agreement  mi-.y  pro- 
vide that,  during  the  period  covered  by  such 
contract,  outpatient  treatment  for  veterans 
determined  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  in  need  thereof  for  service  connected 
disabilities  shall  be  provided  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Adniinistration  under  the  conditions 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  on  ouf^atlent 
treatmesit  applicable  generally  to  beirtflci- 
aries  under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  7  (a). 
In  addition,  such  agreement  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  travel  expenses  pursuant  to 
the  first  sectk)!!  of  the  act  of  March  14.  1940 
(54  Stat.  49:  38  U.  S.  C.  76).  In  connecti on 
with  hospital  care  or  outpatient  treatment 
furnished  them. 

"(2)  To  provide  for  the  use  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  of  bed",  equipment, 
and  other  facilities  of  the  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Hospital  at  Mnnlla.  not  required  for 
the  hospitalization  of  veterans  for  service 
connected  disabilities,  for  the  hoppllallza- 
tion  of  persons  at  the  discretion  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  If  such  agree- 
ment Is  modified  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph,  such  agreement  (A)  shall  specify 
that  priority  of  admission  and  retention 
In  such  hospital  shall  be  accorded  veterans 
needing  hospitalization  for  service  connected 
disabilities,  and  (B»  shall  not  preclude  the 
use  of  available  facilities  In  the  hospital  on 
A  contract  basts  for  the  hospitalization, 
examination,  or  outpatient  treatment  of  per- 
sons eligible  therefor  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

"Sec.  3  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
authorized  to  provide  the  outpatient  treat- 
ment specified  in   paraj^raph    ( 1 )    of  section 

2  either  through  facilities  maiiitalned  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  or  by  contracting  for  such 
outpatient  care 

•  S53.  4  For  the  purposes  of  tills  act  the 
term — 

"(1)  'veterans'  means  persons  who  served 
In  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phil- 
ippines while  such  forces  were  In  the  service 
Of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  military  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  dated  July  26. 
1941,  Including  among  such  military  forces 
or.i^anlzed  guerrilla  forces  under  command- 
ers appointed,  designated,  or  subsequently 
recognized  by  the  Commander  In  Chief 
Southwest  Pacific  Area,  or  other  competent 


authority  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  were  discharged  or  released  from 
such  service  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable; 

"(2)  'service  connected  disabilities'  means 
disabilities  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  laws  which  it  administers 
to  be  connected  with  the  service  described 
ill  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Such  act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  7.  Tlie  amendments  made  to  the  first 
four  sections  ol'  this  act  by  the  act  enacting 
this  section  sh;\ll  not  atlect  the  availability 
and  use  of  appropriations  made  before  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  for  the 
purposes  of  thl»;  act  as  It  then  existed" 

Sec.  3  (a)  P.xrajrriiph  IV  of  Veterans  Rej:- 
ulation  Numlxred  6  (a),  as  amended  (38 
U.  S.  C.  Ch.  1'2A>,  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  ■Provided,  That"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Adm  nlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may.  in  his  discretion,  furnl.sh  medical  or 
hospital  care.  Including;  treatment  In  the 
may.  in  his  discretion,  furnl'-h  medical  or 
due  to  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie 
United  States  to  otherwise  eligible  veterans, 
irrespective  of  citizenship  status  or  nature 
of   residence:    And    provided    jurtticr.   That." 

On  page  6,  at  the  beKlnning  of  line  3, 
to  stiike  out  '(b"  "  and  in.scrt  "(a)":  in 
line  23.  after  the  word  "war",  to  in.«?ert 
"who  was  domiciled  in  the  Philippines 
on  July  4.  1946.  and  who  continues  to  be 
so  domiciled";  on  page  7,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5.  to  strike  out  "ic)"and  in- 
sert "tb»  ',  and  in  the  .same  line,  after 
the  word  "Section",  to  strike  out  "521  ' 
and  in.sert  "522";  at  the  beginninj?  of 
line  9.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "4  '  to  "2":  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "plant"  and  in- 
sert "plan";  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "5"  to  "3  ";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15.  to  cliange  the  section  number 
from  "6"  to  "4';  in  line  19.  after  the 
word  "appropriations  ".  to  strike  out 
"heretofore";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
21.  to  strike  out  "60  '  and  insert  "62'  ; 
after  line  22.  to  strike  out: 

Sec  7.  Pnrag-aph  (203)  of  section  2202  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  '(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(203)";  (2)  by  striking  out  '1938'  and  in- 
serting "1948":  and  (3i  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  act  of  July  1.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1210;    50  App.  U.  S.  C,  sees.   1991    1996)." 

On  page  12,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

Sec.   5.  The  act  of  July   1.   1948    (62   Stat 
1210:    50   App.   U.   8.   C,  sees.   19yi   1996),   U 
hereby  repealed. 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "8 "  to 
"6." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der Public  Law  865  of  the  80th  Congress, 
which  was  approved  on  July  1,  1948,  the 
United  States  financed  the  construction 
of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Manila,  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. That  hospital  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 20,  1955.  Two  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  have  made  It  apparent 
that  certain  changes  In  the  agreement 
under  which  the  hospital  Is  now  operat- 
ing would  be  mutually  desirable,  both  to 
our  Government  and  to  that  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 


This  proposed  leeislation  would  au- 
thorize modification  of  the  existing 
agreement,  so  as  to  permit  the  following 
changes: 

First.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  this 
country  to  contract  for  the  hospital  care 
of  veterans  with  service- connected  dis- 
abilities of  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, including  recognized  guerrillas, 
while  such  forces  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  would  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  for  medical  care 
rendered  to  American  veterans  In  the 
Philippines  for  service-connected  disa- 
bilities. 

Third.  It  would  permit  the  hospital  to 
provide  outpatient  care  to  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army 
who.  under  the  existing,'  apreement.  can 
receive  only  In-hospital  services.  By  p>er- 
mittins  the  provision  of  outpatient  serv- 
ices, the  length  of  the  ho.spitalization 
would  be  materially  shortened  and  the 
cost  of  the  ho.spitalization  today  being 
provided  patients  would  be  materially 
reduced. 

F'ourth.  It  would  pennit  the  provision 
of  care  in  the  hospital  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  old  American  Scouts  in 
the  United  States  Aiiny  prior  to  the 
Philippine  independence. 

And  finally,  to  the  extent  that  beds  , 
are  available,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  would  be 
given  the  right  to  admit  its  own  non- 
veteran  citizens  to  the  hospital.  This 
provision  is  considered  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  this  hospital  Is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire 
Far  East;  and.  if  a  sufllciently  wide 
variety  of  cases  can  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  it  could  well  become  one  of 
the  finest  teaching  hospitals  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  made  se\rral  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  it  was  received  from  the 
House.  With  one  exception,  all  of  those 
amendments  are  purely  technical,  and 
were  adopted  in  order  to  bring  this  pro- 
posed legislation  into  consonance  with 
the  language  of  Public  Law  85-56.  wiiich 
con.solidated  and  simplified  previous  vet- 
erans' laws.  Including  those  concerning 
hospitalization. 

The  one  nontechnical  amendment 
made  by  the  committee  is  to  limit  care 
for  non-scrvice-connectcd  cases  to  those 
American  veterans  who  were  domiciled 
in  the  Philippines  before  that  country 
received  its  Independence,  and  who  are 
In  financial  need.  This  amendment 
means  that  veterans  of  our  forces  who 
became  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Philip- 
pines while  it  was  considered  United 
States  Territory  can  receive  the  same 
services  in  this  hof^pital  that  they  would 
receive  at  one  of  our  own  veterans'  hos- 
pitals if  they  were  resident  in  the  United 
States.  It  means,  too.  that  this  Gov- 
ernment would  assume  no  more  responsi- 
bility for  veterans  suffering  from  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  who  chose 
to  make  their  homes  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  after  that  nation  had 
become  Independent  than  our  Govern- 
ment assumes  for  veterans  who  have  dc- 
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cided  to  make  their  homes  in  other  for- 
eign nations. 

The  bill.  Mr.  President.  Is  apparently 
noncontroversial;  and  its  prompt  pas- 
sage is  considered  desirable  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  by  our  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  v.ere  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6908)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CONTROL  OF  COMMERCE  IN  MEAT 
AND    MEAT    PRODUCTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1489.  Sen- 
ate bill  1356.  It  Is  the  desire  to  have 
the  bill  made  the  unfaiished  busmess  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1356)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by 
vesting  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  and  other  unlawful  restraints 
In  commerce  by  certain  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  in  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1356)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by 
vesting  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  and  other  unlawful  restraints 
in  commerce  by  certain  persons  engaged 
In  commerce  in  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  for  other  purpose?,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with   an   amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <^at  7 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  jj.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  xmtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  15.  1958,  at  12  ocl(x:k  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  May  14.  1958: 

Commission    on    Cvra.    Rigkts 

Oordon  MacLean  TlfTany.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Staff  Director  for  the  Commls- 
»lon  on  Civil  RlghU. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14.  1958: 

Federal  Power  Commission 

John  B  HuRsey.  of  Lovilslana.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22.  1963,  vice 
Seaborn  Lee  Digby,  term  expiring. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksdav,  May  1 1,  lO.lS 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Psalm  31 :  24:  Be  of  good  courage  and 
He  shall  strengthen  your  heart;  all  ye 
that  hope  in  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  now  offer  unto 
Thee  our  prayers  of  gladness  and  grati- 
tude for  Thou  art  our  help  for  today  and 
our  hope  for  tomorrow. 

From  Thy  great  heart  of  grace  and 
goodness  our  own  human  hearts  draw 
their  loftiest  aspirations,  their  love  and 
longing  for  truth,  and  their  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness. 

Grant  that  our  vision  of  Thy  d'vine 
will  may  be  so  clear  and  commanding 
that  all  that  is  within  us  shall  rise  up 
and  follow  it. 

Inspire  us  in  the  tumult  and  terror  of 
these  days  to  look  unto  Thee  for  strength 
and  courage. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

8  3683.  An  act  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

STORY  OP  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  week 
I  have  been  driving  a  car  that  can  only 
go  forward.  The  rear  gear  broke.  Need- 
ing transportation,  while  awaiting  the 
mechanic's  pleasure,  I  have  kept  driv- 
ing. I  have  to  beware  certain  situa- 
tions— deadend  streets  lacking  turn- 
arounds, being  hemmed  in  while  parked. 
Inclines  where  forward  progress  can  be 
blocked.  Parking  is  a  real  challenge  and 
necessitates  climbing  the  curb  with  the 
right  front  wheel  before  settling  In  place. 
I  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  rear 
gear.  Such  driving  takes  some  planning 
ahead.  Though  trapped  several  times,  I 
have  managed  to  go  again. 


This  motoring  predicament  has  sug- 
gested many  analogies  to  me  relating  to 
private  enterprise.  Take  locomotion  it- 
self. The  whole  idea  is  to  go  forward. 
Yet.  there  is  a  time  to  back  up  as  a 
prelude  to  going  forward  again.  Back- 
ing up  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Stopping 
and  backing  up  are  not  bad,  just  nec- 
essary— even  though  I  have  temporarily 
outwitted  the  rear  gear.  Countless  ad- 
justments are  necessary  in  the  fluid 
movement  of  the  traffic  gyrations  of 
countless  motorists. 

Likewise,  businesses  in  free  enterprise 
must  adjust  to  market  conditions  of  de- 
mand, supply,  profit,  and  loss.  Busi- 
nesses, like  my  car — start,  go  forward, 
pause,  even  stop  or  fail.  Such  business 
movements — even  moving  sideways,  a 
rare  motoring  experience — are  not  bad 
in  themselves.  They  are  normal.  They 
are  the  visible  operations  of  basic  eco- 
nomic laws. 

The  danger  of  some  alleged  antireces- 
sion legislative  measures  comes  from 
the  failure  to  recognize  basic  economic 
laws,  it  seems  to  me.  As  for  my  car.  I 
shall  try  to  go  forward  fully  aware  of  and 
not  condemning  the  need  to  stop  or  back 
up.  Businesses,  separately  or  collective- 
ly, like  the  car,  have  no  uniform  rate  of 
forward  speed. 


KITTY  BROWN— A  GRAND  LADY 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  12,  Mrs.  Claire  A.  Brown 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  79.  With  her 
death,  the  great  County  of  Nassau  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  ladies. 

"Kitty,"  as  she  was  affectionately 
called,  was  the  first  person  to  call  on  us, 
April  2,  1921.  the  day  after  my  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  She 
was  our  devoted  neighbor  for  almost  25 
years. 

She  encouraged  my  Interest  In  govern- 
ment and  pwlitics.  She  watched  me  like 
a  mother  hen  up  to  the  time  she  failed 
in  health. 

Kitty  was  the  pillar  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  those  days  and  yet  she  found 
time  to  be  of  help,  in  every  way.  to  her 
fellow  man.  Her  charitable  and  civic 
endeavors  were  always  successfully  car- 
ried through. 

Nassau  County  has  been  a  better  place 
because  Kitty  lived  there. 

To  her  family,  my  wife  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12121,  with 
Mr.  BoGGs  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  201  ending  on  line  7,  page 
3  of  the  bill.  Are  tliere  further  amend- 
ments to  this  section? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan:  (1) 
On  page  3.  line  2.  Immediately  after  "defence 
support"  insert  the  following  "and  general 
provisions." 

(2)  On  page  3.  line  3.  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  201."  Insert  the  following;  "(a) ." 

(3)  On  page  3.  immediately  below  line  7, 
Insert  the  following : 

"(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
asfilstance  to  Yugoslavia.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisif'n  uX  law. 
no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugo- 
slavia after  the  e.xpiratlon  of  90  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Sectirlty  Act  of  1958,  unless  the  President 
finds  and  so  reports  to  the  Congress,  with  his 
reasons  therefor,  (li  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  Yugoslavlnn  policies  on  the 
basis  ol  which  assistance  under  tiilb  act  has 
been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  In  tlie  past,  and 
that  Yugoslavia  Is  independent  of  control 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  (2)  th<*t  Yugoslavia 
is  not  participating  In  any  policy  or  program 
Xor  the  Communist  conquest  of  tlie  world. 
and  (3)  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  furni.shinf;  of  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia uiKler  tills  act.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
tlie  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representii- 
tlves  fully  and  constantly  Informed  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
act."  ■• 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  examined 
the  amendment  veiy  thoroughly  This 
language  is  ju.st  revised  langua«e  of  what 
was  contained  in  the  act  of  1956.  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  ha*  no 
objection  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  FeichanI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FEIGH.^N,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  requires  the  President  to 
keep  the  Congress  and  the  American 
r>eople  informed  before  assistance  in  any 
form  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commu- 
nl.st  regime  of  Yugoslavia.  Before  fur- 
nishing any  such  assistance  to  the  Com- 
muni.st  regime  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi- 
dent must  find  and  -so  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  his  reasons  therefor,  first. 
that  there  has  been  no  change  In  the 
Yugoslavian  policie.«»  on  the  basis  of 
which  a.ssistance  under  this  act  has  been 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past,  and 


that  Yugoslavia  Is  Independent  of  con- 
trol by  the  Soviet  Union;  second,  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any 
policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world;  and  third,  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  act. 

It  is  important  that  the  President  be 
required  to  set  forth  in  advance  his  rea- 
sons therefor  in  giving  assistance  in  any 
form  to  the  Communist  regime  of  Yugo- 
slavia Such  action  would  pei-mit  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  to  play  its  proper  role 
and  Members  of  Congress  could,  if  they 
saw  fit.  publicly  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  action  contemplated  by  the 
President,  before  it  is  taken. 

Tito  has  personally  admitted  that  aid 
to  his  regime  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
public  scrutiny  in  the  United  States. 

He  blames  the  free  press  of  our  coun- 
try for  stopping  military  aid  to  his  re- 
gime and  calls  them  reactionary  for 
keepinc  the  American  people  informed  of 
the  facts. 

I  quote  from  an  English  tran.slation  of 
Tito's  late.st  rejxjrt  to  th  Communist 
Party  of  Yutioslavia.  a  propairanda  hand- 
out of  the  Yugoslav  Information  Service, 
mailed  by  them  to  me  at  my  home  la.st 
Friday,  as  follows: 

However,  niter  our  visits  to  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  in  the  .'summer  and  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1958.  and  under  the  influence  of 
strong  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  reac- 
tionary papers  In  the  West.  President  Elsen- 
hower canceled  the  further  delivery  of 
planes  and  other  heavy  armament  to  Yugo- 
slavia while  the  delivery  of  ppare  parts  and 
similar  equipment  contlntied.  This  did  not 
affect  us  muc!i,  becau.'^e  already  at  that  time 
we  had  estlm.ited  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  aggre.^slon  threatening  Yugoslavia  and 
that  there  would  follow  a  period  of  Improved 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  people's  democracies  ftft/>r  the  visit  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  to  Beograd  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Beogrud  Declaration. 

In  keeping  with  the  recent  action  taken 
by  Congress  to  break  up  the  trend  toward 
unjustified  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affair.s.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  cflered  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count,  r After  counting  1  One  hundred 
and  one  Member*  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PINO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FiHo:  On  page 
3,  line  3.  insert  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  aoi."  and  on  page  3.  immediately  below 
line  7,  Itvsert  the  following: 

••(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Bzc.  143  Termination  of  Aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  India,  and  Egypt. — No  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  under  this  act  to 
Yugoslavia,  Poland.  India,  and  Egypt  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958.'  •• 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     On  what  ground? 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  the  groimd  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  just  per- 


fected with  an  amendment  to  the  section 
which  he  is  again  attempting  to  amend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment proposes  a  further  perfection  of 
the  bill.  It  is  In  addition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee a  moment  ago. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  F^NO.  Mr.  Chairman,  according 
to  our  President,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  intended  to  help  friendly  na- 
tions to  equip  and  .support  armed  forces 
for  their  own  and  our  defense;  to  help 
underdeveloped  cotuitries  strengthen 
their  economic  position  so  that  they  can 
maintain  their  freedom;  and  finally,  to 
meet  emergency  and  special  needs  af- 
fecting our  own  national  security.  In  a 
word,  our  foreign  aid  program  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  national  interest  against  our  fore- 
mo.st  enemy  Soviet  Russia  and  world 

communism. 

By  and  large  we  have  given  foreipin 
aid  generously — $60  billion — but  it  tias 
not  always  been  given  wLsely.  Nor  has 
what  .seemed  to  be  our  best  national  in- 
tere.st  always  been  served.  How  illoRical 
it  is  to  lay  down  a  policy  of  anticom- 
munism  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  support  a  Communist  state  and 
other  states  which  piirsuc  policies  hostile 
to  our  interests,  even  in  some  Instances, 
clearly  pro-Communist.  Yet.  we  have 
done  this  in  the  past,  and  we  continue 
to  do  it  in  the  present. 

I  speak  of  our  aid  to  Ytigoslavia. 
Poland,  ERJTt.  and  India.  First,  let  us 
examine  the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  Since 
the  beginning  of  various  aid  programs, 
we  sent  about  $825  million  to  the  Tito 
Government  in  economic  aid.  and  since 
1950.  we  have  given  the  Yugoslavs  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  In  military  arms 
and  equipment.  Presently,  negotiations 
are  underway  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
farm  products  in  fiscal  1958.  involving  a 
cost  of  over  $60  million.  Military  aid 
will  not  be  con-sidered  in  these  negotia- 
tions or  any  otlier  negotiations  in  the 
immediate  future  if  the  Yugoslavs  hold 
to  their  recent  policy  decision  of  re- 
nouncing further  American  military  as- 
sistance. For  this  I  am  grateful,  because 
it  spares  me  an  added  burden  In  op- 
posing aid  to  Tito. 

My  opposition  to  an  aid  program  to 
Yugo.slavla  i.s  based  upon  the  simple  ar- 
gument that  Tito's  government  is  a  Com- 
munist government,  thus  ideologically 
and  practically  hostile  to  our  interest; 
and  however  much  aid  we  give  Tito,  we 
shall  not  change  the  Communist-totali- 
tarian character  of  his  regime,  nor  shall 
we  as  a  nation  derive  any  concrete  bene- 
fits from  it.  American  dollars  cannot 
alter  the  deeply  engrained  beliefs  of  this 
Communist  leader,  and  we  would  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  felt  otherwise.  The  con- 
flict between  Tito  and  Stalin  in  1948  had 
drastically  afTected  Tito's  orientation  in 
foreign  affairs,  but  in  no  fundamental 
way  did  it  alter  his  political  faith.  This 
dispute  with  Stalin  was  a  personal  affair. 
a  power  .struf;gle  between  two  dictators 
and  not  a  disagreement  on  the  tenets 
of  Marxism-Leninism.  The  Yugoslav 
dictator  has  never  denied   the   validity 


and  truth  of  Communist  doctrine;  he 
only  contested  Stalin's  alleged  right  to 
impinge  upon  his  own  domain.  As  Tito 
said  not  long  ago: 

I    am    a   Communist   and   nothing   but   a 
Communist. 

His  regime  is  a  Communist  regime,  al- 
though seme  superficial  compromises 
have  been  made  in  doctrine  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  since  1948  Yugoslav 
communism  has  not  in  itself  been  ag- 
gressive and  expansionist  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
Nonetheless,  a  powerful  ideological  affin- 
ity binds  Tito  firmly  to  his  Communist 
brethren,  and  nivon  thi'  proper  circum- 
stances he  would  in  all  probability  gravi- 
tate step  by  step  into  closer  comrade.':hip 
with  his  fellow  world  Communist.  Be- 
yond the  pale  of  communism  Tito  has 
thrived  for  almost  a  decade  hermetically 
isolated  in  an  ideologiciilly  hostile  West- 
ern world.  Tito  ha.s  bten  a  stranger  in 
our  midst  and  an  uncomfortable  and  un- 
faithful one  at  that.  E>  pedicncy  has  de- 
termined his  policy,  and  doubtless  even 
now  he  uses  his  position  in  the  West  as 
a  bargaining  point  to  win  a  preferred 
position  among  his  Communist  col- 
leagues to  tlie  Ea.st. 

I  seriousb'  question  tlie  argument  that 
our  aid  to  Tito  will  sustain  his  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  when  in  fact  he 
IS  by  his  own  confession  an  undeviating 
loyalist  of  Corrununist  doctrine,  and  if 
the  record  of  la.st  year  is  correct,  a  dedi- 
cated supporter  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
With  all  candor.  I  doubt  veiy  much  if 
Tito  would  act  any  differently  were  we 
to  cut  off  all  aid  tomorrow. 

Tito  assumed  an  equivocal  position  In 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  but  soon  after 
Soviet  inteivcntion,  he  condemned  the 
revolution  as  being  reactionary  and 
anti-Communist.  Yugoslavia  ak)stained 
when  the  vote  was  talcon  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Western  resolution  con- 
demning Soviet  intervention.  However, 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  adopt- 
ing the  United  Nations'  repKjrt  on  the 
Hungarian  revolution  which  had  laid 
bare  before  the  world  Soviet  perfidy  and 
brutality,  the  Yugoslav  delegate  cast  his 
ballot  with  the  Soviet  bloc  opposing  the 
report — the  only  person  outside  the  So- 
viet bloc  to  do  so. 

Nor  has  Tito  shown  any  more  favor- 
able disposition  toward  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  the  general  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations,  the  "^'ugoslavs  alined 
themselves  persistently  with  the  general 
views  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  particularly  in 
opposition  to  the  Elsenhower  doctrine. 
According  to  Tito.  It  was  absurd  to 
speak  of  the  Communist  danger  In  the 
Middle  East.  Consequently,  he  has  con- 
demned the  anti-Sovltt  Baghdad  Pact 
and  has  also  l)een  a  severe  critic  of  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine.  Yet.  we  witness 
the  disturbing  fact  that  Communist  ele- 
ments have  leading  roles  In  Syria  and 
that  in  recent  years  Soviet  Russia  has 
.succeeded  in  making  serious  penetra- 
tions into  Egypt. 

A  milestone  in  Tito's  gravitation  to- 
ward Moscow  came,  however,  with  the 
midsummer     conference     with     Khru- 
shchev in  Bucharest,  Rumania. 
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The  Importance  of  this  conference  lies 
In  the  fact  that  it  was  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  Tito's  convictions  as  stated 
before  the  American  television  audience 
that  there  was  some  difference  between 
communism  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  But,  these  differences  "are 
not  big,  ideological  differences,"  not  "too 
big,"  he  said,  adding: 

We  have  the  same  aim — that  is  to  say.  the 
building  of  socialism  and  communism. 

As  tangible  evidence  of  the  new  rap- 
prochement, Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  concluded  an  economic  agree- 
ment almost  simultaneously  with  the 
Tito-Klii-ushchev  conference  under  the 
terms  of  which  Moscow  agreed  to  under- 
write a  $250  million  economic  aid  pro- 
gram in  Yugoslavia  for  the  construction 
of  aluminum  and  fertilizer  plans  over 
the  next  7  years.  Total  credits  thus 
far  granted  to  Yugoslavia  from  the  So- 
viet bloc  were  said  to  be  $465  million. 
Clearly  Tito  has  his  price,  and  fortu- 
nately for  Tito,  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  his 
dubious  loyalties. 

As  the  year  1957  wore  on,  Yugoslavia 
moved  closer  and  closer  to  the  geneial 
foreign  policy  line  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Tito's  recognition  of  the  East  German 
Communist  regime  was  a  step  of  major 
importance  in  this  direction,  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  Titos  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  the  German  question,  singu- 
larly the  most  important  issue  affecting 
the  peace  and  security  of  Europe.  By 
recognizmg  the  East  German  Republic, 
Tito  acknowledged  the  existence  of  two 
Germanys.  and  accordingly  has  struck 
a  serious  blow  at  the  legitimacy  of  the 
West  German  Republic,  that  is  to  say. 
the  legal  right  of  the  Bonn  government 
to  claim  itself  to  be  the  sole  government 
for  all  Germany,  not  necessarily  for  West 
Germany  alone.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
apparently  stunned  by  the  Yugoslav  ac- 
tion, countered  immediately  by  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Belgrade. 

Clearly,  it  is  illogical  for  us  to  aid  a 
Communist  nation  which  so  brazenly 
subscribes  to  a  course  of  action  that 
conflicts  directly  with  the  major  inter- 
ests of  our  foreign  policy.  By  the  terms 
of  this  manifesto  Tito  would  invite  us  to 
destroy  NATO.  8EATO.  the  Baghdad 
Pact,  and  all  other  alliances  as  well  as 
dismantle  the  network  of  our  military 
bases  throughout  the  world.  In  a  word, 
Tito  would  want  us  to  destroy  every  in- 
strument we  have  created  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  war  to  defend  our- 
selves and  preserve  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit,  is  It  not  time 
for  a  realistic  reappraisal  of  our  aid  to 
Yugoslavia?  Has  not  the  time  come  to 
ask  ourselves :  Has  our  aid  program  been 
successful?  What  has  it  accomplished? 
Has  our  best  national  interest  been 
served?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  aid  program  to 
Tito  has  been  a  failure  and  that  it  has 
served  only  the  interests  of  Yugoslavia, 
certainly  not  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wrish  now  to  turn 
briefly  to  the  case  of  Egypt.  In  the 
postwar  period  up  to  June  1957  we  gave 


Egypt  a  total  of  $87,425,000  in  grants 
and  credits.  Economic  relations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  United  States 
were  suspended  however,  after  the  Suez 
crisis  in  July  1956,  and  although  in  No- 
vember 1957  the  United  States  con- 
tributed $600,000  to  the  Eg>'ptian- 
American  Rural  Improvement  Service  in 
fulfillment  of  an  agreement  concluded 
in  1953,  no  aid  program  is  in  operation 
at  the  present  time. 

I  am  obliged  to  record  my  dissent, 
nonetheless,  to  any  other  aid  to  Egypt, 
at  least  as  matters  stand  today,  should 
any  be  considered  in  the  future.  Colo- 
nel Nasser,  the  dictator  of  Egypt,  and 
now  apparently  the  boss  of  the  new 
United  Arab  Republic,  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  mi.schief  in  the  Middle 
East  which  certainly  has  opposed  our 
best  interest.  His  leadership  in  stirring 
up  hostile  feeling  among  the  Arab  world 
ac-ainst  the  State  of  Israel  has  created 
a  continuing  perplexing  problem  in  the 
inteinational  relations  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  such  by  non- 
Arab  nations  of  the  world.  The  effects 
of  Nasser's  work  has  been  to  create  two 
poles  of  interest  in  the  Middle  East:  One 
supr>orted  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  hostile 
to  the  United  States;  the  other  favor- 
able to  the  West  and  anti-Communist. 
As  a  consequence,  the  door  has  been 
opened  wide  for  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  A  good 
index  to  the  extent  of  Soviet  influence 
is  the  aid  Moscow  has  thus  far  rendered. 
Through  December  1957,  the  Soviet  bloc 
extended  a  total  of  $465  million  in  cred- 
its to  Egypt.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  delivered  $250  million 
worth  of  arms  and  military  equipment. 
Early  in  January  1958  Moscow  and  Cairo 
were  about  to  conclude  negotiations  for 
a  $175  million  aid  agreement. 

Soviet  aid  to  Syria.  Egypt's  junior 
partner  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  has 
also  been  considerable.  Through  De- 
cember 1957  Syria  has  received  $280 
million  in  credits  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  included  at  least  $100  million  in 
military  arms  and  equipment  virtually 
all  of  which  has  been  delivered.  An  aid 
agreement  concluded  in  October  1957  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
portedly amounting  to  $500  million  was 
said  to  have  placed  the  economic  destiny 
of  Syria  In  Soviet  hands. 

Moreover,  it  ou;?ht  not  be  forgotten 
that  Nasser,  although  not  a  professed 
Commimist,  has  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  headquarters  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  permanent  African-Asian  Peo- 
ple's Solidarity  Council  in  Cairo.  This 
organization  has  an  Egyptian  at  its  head 
and  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  rep- 
resentatives holding  key  posts  in  its  10- 
man  Secretariat. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantages 
Egypt  and  Sjola  have  given  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  opened  up  the  stra- 
tegically important  Middle  East  to  So- 
viet influence  and  power,  and  by  their 
continued  support  of  Soviet  political  in- 
terests, they  jeopardize  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  this  in  mind, 
I  would  have  to  search  far  and  wide  to 
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find  any  justification  for  any  future  aid 
to  Egypt.  I  could  not  feel  otherwise 
were  the  question  of  aid  to  Egypt  to 
come  before  us  again  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  attempting  to  solve 
many  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
India,  the  United  States  has  given  aid 
which  in  the  postwar  period  has 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $499,787,000  in 
grants  and  credits.  In  the  past  I  have 
opposed  aid  to  India,  mainly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Indian  Government 
seems  to  have  supported  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  Chinese  line  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Again,  I  oppose  aid  to  India 
partly  on  the  same  grounds.  Unfor- 
tunately, Prime  Minister  Nehru,  despite 
his  recognized  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, has  never  seen  Red  China  in  the 
proper  perspective.  And  his  persistency 
in  advocating  admission  of  Peiping  to 
the  United  Nations  and  recognition  by 
other  nations  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance  to  many  Americans. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Nehru's  concept  of  inter- 
national communism  has  often  puzzled 
even  his  own  government  and  Congress 
Party.  Another  point  of  annoyance  is 
the  gratuitous  statement  made  by  Neh- 
ru to  the  effect  that  essentially  there 
is  no  difference  between  American  oc- 
cupation of  Japan  and  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Hungary.  I  do  not  wish  to 
impute  the  motives  of  Mr.  Nehru,  but 
certainly  in  all  candor,  he  does  not  seem 
to  assess  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment very  realistically. 

Another  ground  upon  which  I  ba.«e  my 
opposition  to  aid  for  India — and  I  add 
parenthetically  a  more  valid  and  realistic 
ground — is  the  fact  that  India  accepts 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States, 
British  Commonwealth,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fails  to  en- 
courage Indian  private  enterpri.'^e  and 
private  investment  from  abroad,  both  of 
which,  if  properly  encouraged,  could 
provide  a  great  assist  to  the  Indian 
economy.  The  Indian  economic  struc- 
ture has  been  inordinately  restrained  by 
too  punctilious  an  attachment  to  So- 
cialist dogma. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  in  clear  con- 
science aid  a  state  whose  government 
frustrates  those  forces  that  could  give 
vent  to  tlie  genuine  desire  of  the  Indian 
people  for  freedom  and  that  could  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  nation.  Genuine 
democracy,  freedom,  social  justice,  and 
progress  cannot  be  achieved  within  the 
structure  of  socialism  any  more  than 
within  the  structure  of  communism.  So 
long  as  India  takes  the  path  to  the  left  I 
am  opposed  to  giving  further  aid  to 
speed  her  on  the  way  to  national  ruin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  less  than  1  year,  we 
have  generously  given  Poland  a  total  of 
$193  million  in  bank  credit  and  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  The  reason  for  such 
generosity,  we  are  told,  is  because  Poland 
Is  in  economic  difficulties  and  needs  help. 
But  every  American  taxpayer  wants  to 
know  why  should  we  bail  out  this  Com- 
munist State? 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  whole  Free 
World  that  Poland  is  not,  cannot,  and  will 
not  be  an  American  ally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  reported  that 
while  we  have  extended  aid  to  Poland, 


she  in  turn  has  expanded  her  military 
budget  by  $90  million.  Are  we  so  naive 
to  believe  that  this  military  expansion  is 
intended  as  a  protection  against  Russia? 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get  in  our 
thinking? 

My  conception  of  our  national  interest 
is  not  so  broad  that  I  could  willfully  set 
aside  deep-seated  moral  convictions  and 
encompa.ss  within  my  definition  states 
that  are  willing  servants  of  communistic 
theory  and  action  that  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  extending  this  mu- 
tual aid  pi-ogram  we  must  clearly  state 
to  all  of  these  countries  that  our  help  will 
go  only  to  those  nations  which  in  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  democracy,  ai-e 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  participate  in 
the  common  defense  against  the  tyranny 
of  communism.  Any  position  short  of 
that  should  and  must  be  unacceptable. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year  at  this  time  when  Congress  con- 
siders the  proposed  militarj'.  economic 
and  technical-aid  program  for  our  allies 
and  other  friendly  nations,  we  take 
stock  of  the  progre.ss  made  during  the 
preceding  year  and  the  new  problems 
that  have  arisen.  We  examine  the 
whole  premise  underlying  this  effort  of 
mutual  assistance  to  our  friends.  We 
note  the  achievements,  as  well  as  the 
failures. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  security 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  Free  World  is 
closely  interlocked;  therefore,  it  is  fair 
and  just  that  we  should  from  time  to 
time  review  our  position  and  the  scope 
of  our  aid.  There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  our  foreign-aid  program 
is  a  costly  one.  but  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: How  much  more  costly  would  it 
be  to  us  without  this  program?  And  I 
am  thinking  not  necessarily  in  terms  of 
money  alone,  but  in  human  lives,  in 
the  destruction  of  property  and  re- 
sources, in  the  loss  oi"  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy.   \ 

Aggression  and  subversion  by  interna- 
tional communism  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  a  constant  threat  to  the 
security  of  all  free  nations,  and  against 
this  threat  the  people  of  the  Free  World 
must  be  adequately  protected.  The 
American  people  cannot  have  this  pro- 
tection If  it  chooses  to  ignore  its  friends 
and  allies  and  pursues  a  lone  course  in 
world  affairs. 

Many  historians  will  agree  that  World 
War  II  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
free  nations  would  have  clearly  demon- 
strated to  Hitler,  by  word  and  deed,  that 
his  aggression  would  be  met  by  the  com- 
bined strength  of  all  the  countries  af- 
f6K;ted.  This  lesson  applies  to  the  world 
situation  today,  too.  We  must  not 
spare  any  effort  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  the  free  nations  against  pos- 
sible Soviet  aggression.  In  this  way, 
we  might  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Kremlin  rulers  that  aggression  would  be 
futile,  if  not  downright  fatal. 


Much  of  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  support  for  the  NATO 
countries  rests  upon  the  United  States. 
We  must  supply  our  European  partners 
with  certain  arms  and  equipment  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  common  defen.se 
program.  We  must  likewise  aid  our 
friends  and  allies,  including  the  uncom- 
mitted and  the  neutral  nation'',  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Above  all, 
let  us  not  minimize  the  military  burden 
they  carry.  While  our  military  aid  to 
them  helps  to  spark  their  efTort";,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  have 
vast  military  expenditures  which  con- 
tribute immea.surably  to  the  strength  of 
the  Free  World. 

In  the  mutual  security  program  now 
before  Congress,  we  are  a.sked  to  author- 
ize $3.6  billion  as  aid  to  our  friends  and 
allies.  Of  this  sum,  no  less  than  $2  4  bil- 
lion is  earmarked  for  militar>'  assistance 
and  defen.se  support,  the  remainder 
being  for  economic,  technical  and  other 
aid.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
Free  World,  including  the  United  States, 
is  currently  .'^pending  about  $65  billion  a 
year  for  defen.se  purposes:  the  United 
States  a  little  over  $44  billion,  the  rest 
of  the  Free  World  close  to  $21  billion.  If 
we  compare  our  military  aid  program 
amounting  to  $2  4  billion  with  the  $21 
billion  our  friends  and  allies  spend  for 
defense,  we  find  that  they  spend  nearly 
9  times  as  much  as  we  give  them,  and 
in  .some  countries  12  to  15  times  as 
much. 

Let  us  not  overlook  another  fact.  In 
addition  to  their  own  militpry  expendi- 
tures, many  of  the.se  countries  provide 
substantial  manpower  for  the  Free 
Worlds  defen.se  forces,  they  provide  mili- 
tary bases,  including  bases  for  .some  of 
our  newest  weapton-s,  and  they  al.so  pro- 
vide important  raw  materials  and  other 
resources.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  two- 
way  .street  from  which  all  free  nations 
benefit,  the  United  States  included. 

How  has  it  benefited  the  United 
States?  The  record  of  the  past  decade 
since  the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  is 
available,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  beginning  with  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1947  and  the  point  4 
technical  aid  program  in  1949.  the 
United  States  had  made  substantial 
gains  in  various  part-s  of  the  world. 
Among  these  may  be  briefly  listed  the 
rehabilitation  of  postwar  Europe,  the 
economic  and  military  strengthening  of 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
aiding  Greece  to  drive  out  the  Commu- 
nists from  that  country,  weaning  Yugo- 
slavia away  from  Moscow's  domination, 
strengthening  Turkey  and  Iran  against 
possible  Soviet  invasion,  helping  to  drive 
communism  out  of  Guatemala,  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  many 
underdeveloped  countries  to  improve 
their  educational  systems,  health,  and 
Standard  of  living. 

Aside  from  the.se  gains  overseas,  the 
people  of  America  also  reap  more  direct 
benefits  which  accrue  from  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Here  are  some  of  these 
benefits: 

First.  A  saving  to  the  American  tax- 
payer: Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
funds  we  spend  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram actually  constitute  a  saving  for 
American  taxpayers.    If  we  did  not  pro- 
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vide  this  aid.  the  enth  e  burden  of  defense 
would  fall  on  our  shoulders  and  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  would  be  considerably 
larger,  which  means  Increased  taxes. 

Second.  Greater  security:  By  helping 
to  strengthen  our  frit  nds  and  allies  mili- 
tarily and  economica.ly  we  are  strength- 
ening the  defenses  of  the  Free  World. 
We  have  acquired  many  able  and  loyal 
partners  in  our  struggle  who  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us.  Without 
our  aid  they  would  l)e  weak  and  would 
fall  prey  to  Commun.st  subversion  or  in- 
vasion. In  such  event,  we  would  soon 
find  ourselves  isolited  and  gravely 
threatened. 

Third.  Economic  ifains:  The  foreign 
aid  program  should  not  be  regarded  as 
being  totally  a  giveaway  program.  Of 
the  funds  appropriat<'d  for  aid  to  other 
countries  80  percent  remains  right  here 
in  the  United  States  where  these  coun- 
tries use  it  to  purchase  military  and  other 
equipment,  machinery,  food  and  other 
essential  goods.  This  helps  to  provide 
employment  for  some  600,000  American 
citizens  and  to  bolster  our  economy. 

Fourth.  Building  customers  abroad: 
By  helping  to  rai.se  the  standard  of  living 
in  many  of  these  countries  abroad, 
through  oiur  economic  and  technical 
assistance,  we  are  at,  the  same  time  In- 
creasing their  purchasing  power,  ac- 
quainting them  with  American  products, 
building  future  buyers  for  our  products, 
and  promoting  trade  relations. 

Fifth.  Cost  to  each  American  only  $22: 
If  we  were  to  divide  the  $3.9  billion  for- 
eign aid  program  by  175  million  Amer- 
icans, the  cost  of  this  program  for  each 
person  In  this  country  would  come  to 
about  $22.  Thus,  what  we  are  doing  Is 
that  for  $22  we  are  giving  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  an  insurance  F>oIicy  worth  at 
least  20  times  that  much  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  actually  Immeasurable  in 
terms  of  security,  liberty,  lives  saved, 
tears  and  toil. 

It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  the  un- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Perhaps  the  two  things 
Which  most  of  them  share  In  common 
are  their  poverty  and  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life.  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries today  new  hopes  have  arisen  for 
economic  growth  and  a  l)etter  way  of  life. 
They  are  determined  no  longer  to  remain 
In  perpetual  poverty,  but  they  are  also 
determined  to  remain  free  peoples. 

This  situation  constitutes  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  aid  these  peo- 
ples in  their  efforts  and  thus  gain  their 
eternal  friendship  and  supjwrt.  What  Is 
going  on  in  many  of  these  countries  is 
both  a  social  and  an  economic  revolu- 
tion— the  political  and  economic  awak- 
ening oX  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
We  can  play  a  very  Important  part  In  the 
outcome  of  this  revolution  through  the 
degree  of  assistance  we  give  to  these  na- 
tions. It  could  also  turn  out  to  be  a  sad 
role  with  very  tragic  results,  if  we  fail 
to  give  them  sufficient  aid  or  turn  our 
backs  on  them  completely. 

Right  now  an  ideological  struggle  Is 
going  on  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  centering  aroimd  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  many  of  which 


are  neutral  and  uncommitted  at  this 
time.  In  some  Instances,  Russia  has 
used  fear,  propaganda  and  downright 
threats  to  force  some  of  the  uncommitted 
nations  to  follow  the  Communist  pattern. 
More  recently,  Russia  has  undertaken  an 
economic  offensive  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
less -developed  countries  away  from  the 
West  by  extending  to  them  long-term 
loans  and  other  economic  assistance. 
By  curtailing  or  eliminating  our  aid  to 
these  nations  we  would  actually  be 
throwing  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
This  point  was  clearly  stressed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  in  an 
address  last  February  at  the  White  House 
conference  on  the  foreign-aid  program 
when  he  said: 

There  Is  a  tremendous  expectation  among 
the  developing  peoples  of  the  world  that 
•omethtng  la  going  to  happen  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  morasB  of  hopeless  poverty  ♦  •  • 
Unless  something  can  be  done  about  that 
within  the  Free  World,  Inevitably  they  will 
be  caught  In  the  trap  of  communism  to  their 
own  disaster  and  the  ultimate  undoing  of 
the  United  States  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  Free  World  crumble  before  our  eyes 
and  leaving  us  to  stand  alone.  We  can- 
not and  dare  not  relax  our  vigilance  and 
the  defenses  of  the  Free  World  until  we 
have  seen  definite  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  genuinely  peaceful  purposes  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China 
and  their  satellites.  Unfortunately,  such 
evidences  have  not  yet  been  given  us. 
Consequently,  relexation  of  our  eCforts 
through  the  curtailment  of  foreign  aid 
will  only  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
apathy  and  defeatism  among  the  nations 
associated  with  us — and  that  is  exactly 
what  Khrushchev  and  company  would 
like  to  see. 

Only  by  maintaining  our  military 
strength  and  that  of  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad,  only  by  making  them 
strong  enough  to  repel  future  acts  of 
aggression  and  subversion,  can  we  hope 
to  maintain  peace  and  security.  Peace 
cannot  be  bought  at  bargain  counters. 
We  must  pay  the  full  amount,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  expected,  in  toil 
and  in  taxes.  In  arms  and  assistance.  No 
matter  how  we  may  figure  It,  these  ex- 
penditures are  still  cheaper  than  the 
high  cost  in  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  the  foreign- 
aid  program  our  full  and  imdivided  sup- 
port. Let  us  help  assure  the  security, 
the  dignity,  the  freedom,  and  the  peace 
of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  deny  aid  to  some  of 
the  neutral  coimtrles.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
specifically  prohibits  assistance  for  four 
countries,  India,  Poland,  Egypt,  and 
Yugoslavia.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  Egjrpt. 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  for  Egypt. 


Naturally  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
neutrals  is  to  keep  them  from  Joining 
the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  much  preferable 
to  have  neutrals  either  neutral  or  on 
our  side  than  have  them  on  the  side  of 
Soviet  Russia.  A  long-range  step  in  aid 
is  to  secure  the  friendship  and  trust  of 
the  neutral  nations.  These  neutral  na- 
tions right  now  are  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  anything  but  their  independ- 
ence, their  fight  against  colonialism,  and 
some  of  their  domestic  problems.  They 
are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Soviet  threat  as  we  are.  However,  at 
least  by  helping  them  to  remain  neutral 
we  hope  that  someday  we  will  promote 
the  sXaH  of  a  truly  free  world. 

There  is  no  money  provided  in  this 
bill  for  Poland,  not  a  single  dime. 
Should  circiunstances  develop,  it  would 
be  possible  und«;r  section  401  to  give  a 
limited  amount  of  aid  to  Poland.  Last 
year  imder  this  bill  there  was  a  $30  mil- 
lion credit  given  to  Poland  under  sec- 
tion 401  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  loan  is  repayable  over  a 
20-year  period  at  4^2  percent.  The 
other  aid  to  Poland  consisted  of  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480,  of  $65  million.  The  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  under  this  bill  for  1959 
is  for  technical  assistance,  with  a  small 
amount  also  under  special  assistance. 

Let  us  go  back  to  India.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  India  under  mili- 
tary defense  funds,  there  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  for  India  under  defense- 
support  funds  or  under  special-assist- 
ance funds.  The  only  money  India  gets 
under  this  bill  Is  under  the  technical- 
assistance  program,  about  $7,300,000, 
and,  of  course,  the  money  we  plan  to 
make  available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  That  money  is 
in  process  of  being  made  available  and 
the  papers  have  been  signed.  Other- 
wise, there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
India. 

We  need  these  neutrals  and  will  need 
them  very  badly  in  future  years.  I  ask 
this  House  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Is  there 
money  in  here  for  Venezuela? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Technical  assistance? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Is  she  a 
neutral  country? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Venezuela  Is  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  allied  with 
us  under  the  Rio  Pact. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  A  very 
fine  friend,  who  helps  us  out  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  the  Communists  In  Vene- 
zuela and  not  of  the  country  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  here  in  the  House  should  or  can 
properly  enter  into  the  matter  of  desig- 
nating countries  of  which  we  approve  or 
Of  which  we  disapprove.  This  more 
properly  Is  a  fimctlon  of  foreign  policy. 
The  same  question  will  probably  come  up 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.    Certainly,  Latin  America  has 
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been  very  much  In  the  news  during  the 
past  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  good-will 
tour  of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
into  several  Latin  American  Republics 
has  been  highlighted  by  mob  violence 
and  insult.  The  immediate  reaction  of 
any  loyal  American  is  one  of  anger  mixed 
with  frustration,  and  the  natural  con- 
comitant of  the  emotion  may  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  throw  up 
their  national  hands  and  acknowled^'e 
defeat  of  our  efforts  to  assist  our  south- 
ern neighbors. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  a  personal  refer- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  Republics  to  the  south.  For  almost 
12  years  since  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  Sub- 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I 
have  met  thousands  of  our  neighbors  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  I  believe  that  I  can  say  quite 
sincerely  that  I  know  the  Latin  tem- 
perament, and  understand  its  volatile 
nature.  During  a  number  of  trips  into 
all  of  the  Republics  I  have  made  warm 
friendships  with  many  of  those  with 
whom  we  share  this  continent.  I  have 
not  been  blinded  to  their  shortcomings;. 
as  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not  un- 
aware of  mine,  nor  those  which  we  North 
Americans  share  as  a  people. 

Diaper-set  revolutionaries  are  nothing 
new.  I  have  seen  their  bicycle  brigades 
prowling  the  streets  of  several  Latin 
capitals  and  heard  tlieir  shrill  impreca- 
tions hurled  on  many  occasions.  Their 
youth  may  mitigate,  but  it  cannot  ex- 
cuse execrable  manneis.  A  blush  of 
shame  is  diffusing  the  collective  face  of 
many  millions  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  today  as  a  result  of  the  unpardon- 
able political  precocity  of  the  student 
mobs.  It  may  have  been  this  sort  of 
thing  that  cau.sed  Simon  Bolivar,  at 
death's  door,  to  say  that  he  who  tries 
to  implant  democracy  in  Latin  America 
"tills  the  sea." 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  that  their 
manners  were  far  better  than  those  dem- 
onstrated by  the  political  juvenile  de- 
linquents who  insulted  them  and  spat 
upon  them.  We  can  be  sure  that  this 
obvious  fact  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  vast  majority  of  well-bred  and 
decent  citizens  in  those  countries  whose 
own  monuments  and  sacred  emblems 
were  defiled  by  the  same  mobs.  Pa- 
tience, dignity,  and  the  evidences  of  ad- 
vanced human  culture  were  never  better 
demonstrated  than  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Nixons  during  the  unprovoked  and  un- 
conscionable attacks  upon  two  who  came 
in  the  name  of  friendship.  One  cannot 
but  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  not  the  first  instance  in  history  of 
men  who  came  in  the  name  of  friend- 
ship who  were  reviled  and  spat  upon  by 
unruly  mobs. 

When  the  extended  hand  of  friendship 
meets  the  jarring  shock  of  the  clenched 
fist,  we  sometimes  wonder  if  our  earnest 
efforts  to  offer  a  measure  of  leadership 
and  help  to  a  world  in  distress  are  worth 
the  candle.  In  the  name  of  reason  and 
for  the  future  of  a  civilization,  I  implore 
you  to  believe  that  they  are.    Violence 


and  peaceful  Intent  clashed  at  Buenos 
Aires,  in  Lima,  and  at  Caracas  this  week 
and  last,  but  who  would  say  that  vio- 
lence and  mob  action  emerged  perma- 
nently in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field.  A  mob  is  an  idiot  led  by  fools,  and 
the  world  has  seen  evidence  of  that  in- 
disputable fact  during  recent  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  given  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  object-on? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wil.  re- 
p>ort  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jack.son  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  these  attacks  upon  our 
Vice  President  and  his  charming  wife 
were  the  implementation  of  a  well  di- 
rected plan  emanating  from  the  Kremlin, 
designed  to  discredit  the  United  States 
throughout  the  entire  world? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  there  Is 
no  question  about  it,  sir.  I  shall  touch 
upon  that  a.-^pect  later. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  unquestionably  their  de- 
sign is  to  discredit  the  United  States 
even  more  with  the  captive  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  than  in  the  Free 
World.  The  Communists  hope  to  make 
the  captive  peoples  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  treated  the  people  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  so  badly  that 
they  -hate  the  United  States.  If  they 
could  succeed  in  developing  such  an  im- 
pression by  creating  these  incidents  and 
then  blowing  them  up  behind  the  cur- 
tain, it  would  help  destroy  the  hopes  of 
those  people  that  the  United  States  is 
an  ally  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  to  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  a  keen  and  valid  observation. 

We  should  distinguish  between  student 
action  as  we  North  Americans  under- 
stand the  term,  and  student  political 
activity  as  traditionally  practiced  in 
Latin  America.  Here  at  home  there  are 
schoolchildren  and  students,  the  latter 
representing  the  finest  traditions  of 
American  education  at  college  level. 
True,  an  occasional  "panty  raid"  by  the.se 
students  may  obscure  the  ideal  vision,  but 
In  large  part  our  "students"  are  not  im- 
matiue  and  beardless  exponents  of  world 
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revolution,  pliably  molded  to  Communist 
pastures  by  professional  agitators  and 
agents.  It  was  suggested  here  yesterday 
that  what  the  political  diaper  set  In  Latin 
America  requires  is  a  government-super- 
vised trip  to  the  woodshed.  In  addition 
to  these  reprisals,  the  mewling  and 
spitting  would-be  architects  of  a  new 
world  order  should  be  deprived  of  their 
bicycles  for  a  few  months.  Walking  to 
revolution,  especially  in  the  rain,  damp- 
ens anarchy  and  depresses  enthusiasm 
when  one  is  young. 

The  demonstrations  were  obviously 
well  planned  in  advance  and  press  re- 
ports would  indicate  a  degree  of  inter- 
republic  Communist  direction.  The 
placards,  the  posters,  and  the  banners 
bore  the  hackneyed  and  worn  hallmarks 
of  Red  strategy.  Significant  were  the 
reports  that  insult  was  not  confined  to 
violence  against  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  but  extended  to  the  flags  of  the 
host  countries  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  wise  or  desirable 
to  dispatch  United  States  troops  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  is  debatable.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  would  give  the  global 
Communist  conspiracy  greater  pleasure 
or  a  greater  measure  of  victory  than  the 
landing  of  American  marines  on  the  soil 
of  a  Latin  Republic  today.  At  the  same 
time  It  is  well  to  indicate  beyond  question 
that  the  person  of  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  public  property  in  this 
country  and  that  wc  intend  to  take 
whatever  action  i.s  necessary  to  protect 
this  symbol  of  our  common  interests. 
Who  seeks  to  make  capital  of  the  prompt 
action  of  the  President  in  putting  forces 
in  a  stale  of  readine.ss  does  a  signal  dis- 
service to  our  country  and  loads  a  prop- 
aganda weapon  for  the  foes  of  freedom. 
It  was  made  crystal  clear  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  intention  to  use  military 
forces  unless  and  until  the  country  in 
which  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
were  guests  indicated  its  own  inability  to 
insure  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Mem- 
ber. Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  suggest 
that  they  be  turned  over  to  mob  violence 
in  that  event.  I  am  sure  that  the  most 
parti.san  in  another  great  pohtical  party 
would  not  advocate  such  a  completely 
cowardly  course  of  national  action. 

Official  apologies  have  been  tendered 
the  United  States  for  the  unfortunate 
incidents  and  I  am  confident  that  Vice 
President  Nixon,  himself,  would  not  sug- 
gest further  representations  at  this  time. 

What  of  the  tomorrows  to  come.  Mr. 
Chairman?  There  are  those,  caught  up 
in  the  folds  of  anser  and  indignity,  who 
would  retaliate  against  Latin  America 
and  its  millions  by  withdrawing  the 
hand  of  friendship  which  a  few  have 
struck  down.  Again,  the  slow  and  pa- 
tient work  of  decades  would  be  the  only 
casualty.  Patience  is  indeed  a  virtue, 
not  only  when  things  are  working  out 
as  we  would  have  them,  but  in  times  of 
peril  and  stress.  I  think  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  sincere 
regret  in  every  capital  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica over  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  heaviest  hearts  in  the  hemi- 
sphere do  not  beat  in  the  breasts  of  Dick 
and  Pat  Nixon  but  in  those  of  thousands 
of  sincere  friends  throughout  the  sev- 
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eral  Republics,  who  hold  hospitality  and 
courtesy  to  visitors  within  their  homes 
Bs  their  most  cherished  traditions.  A 
few  rude  brats,  who  should  be  spanked, 
are  totally  and  completely  unimpor- 
tant in  the  overall  assessment  of  our 
relationships  with  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. Our  national  posture  at  this  mo- 
ment and  the  manner  in  which  we.  as 
a  people,  view  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  and  react  to  them  will  be  re- 
flected through  the  Western  World  as 
on  a  powerful  radar  screen. 

The  Marxists  resent  dignity,  tolerance, 
and  peaceful  intent,  and  those  who 
whipped  immature  minds  to  frenzy  in 
Argentina.  Peru,  and  Venezuela  want 
violent  reaction  on  our  part  to  the  in- 
dignities they  formulated  and  imple- 
mented. Broken  automobile  windows 
and  defiled  monuments  are  the  outward 
expressions  of  their  twisted  and  tortured 
minds  and  of  the  order  of  turmoil  of 
which  they  are  the  agents.  Whether  the 
police  turned  guns  on  the  student  dem- 
onstrators was  of  little  moment  to  the 
professionals,  many  of  whom  unques- 
tionably obtained  their  training  in  the 
tactics  of  mob  violence  at  Bogota  and 
Guatemala  City.  Their  goal  Is  dissen- 
sion In  the  Americas  and  throughout  the 
world  and  we  should  bear  this  demon- 
strated fact  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with 
our  debate  today.  The  waving  banners 
and  posters  m  the  hands  of  hookey- 
playing  adolescents  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  the  ultimate  stakes 
for  which  we  play — the  establishment 
and  maintainance  of  a  family  of  nations 
In  the  Western  World  rule  by  law  and  a 

mutual  regard  for  mutal  responsibilities. 

For  one.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a 

Nation  that  produces  men  and  women 

like    Dick    and    Pat     Nixon — men    and 

women  whose  graciousness  is  more  than 
skin  deep — whose  dignity  goes  to  the 
very  depths  of  their  beings,  and  who  can 
grin  at  an  oncoming  tomato  or  rock. 
It  is  no  big  Job  to  break  a  window.  I 
have  a  5-year-old  son  who  can  do  it 
with  little  effort.  But  it  takes  real  cour- 
age to  face  a  mob — to  urge  it  to  reason — 
to  do  the  things  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  wife 
have  done  for  the  past  2  weeks. 

Reprisals  are  easy  to  take.  Wc  can 
take  them  now  in  the  bill  under  dis- 
cu.sslon.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  evidence 
before  the  world  that  degree  of  short- 
sighted folly. 

The  Latin  Republics  concerned  can 
and  should  move  to  clean  out  the  Red 
cesspools  which  overflowed  last  week. 
Political  liberty  is  one  thing;  profes- 
sional agitation  that  leads  to  mob  vio- 
lence Is  quite  another.  There  is  a  coor- 
dinated and  well-integrated  Communist 
conspiracy  at  work  in  all  of  the  Repub- 
lics, and  the  incidents  of  the  past  10 
days  indicate  but  one  facet  of  the  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously I  am  opposed  to  striking  out  the 
enacting  clause,  but  I  find  nothing  that 
has  been  said  by  my  colleague  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 


from  California,  with  which  I  can  dis- 
agree. 

Certainly  we  have  the  obligation  to 
protect  any  American  official  from  mob 
violence;  and,  certainly,  we  have  to  ex- 
ercise that  obligation  in  the  best  way  we 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

There  are  just  a  couple  of  things,  how- 
ever, I  think  the  State  Department  ought 
to  do  further  which  would  mitigate  the 
opportunity  for  the  Communists  to  ex- 
ploit the  situation  as  they  find  it.  I  am 
holding  no  brief  for  anybody  in  Vene- 
zuela for  what  they  did,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  in  order  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  boot  out  of  the  United  States 
the  dictator  who  was  overthrown  in 
Venezuela.  Perez  Jiminez.  who  caused  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  numt>er  but  quite 
a  few  Venezuelans  to  be  shot,  tortured, 
and  imprLsoned  without  trial.  I  think 
we  would  then  have  removed  one  of  the 
best  excuses  for  Communist  propaganda, 
the  t>est  reason  they  have  to  propagandize 
against  the  United  States  all  over  the 
world  when  they  use  this  man  as  a  syml>ol 
that  we  believe  in  upholding  dictatorship. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says  that  something  should 
be  done  to  get  this  dictator  out  of  our 
country:  but.  of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela under  an  agreement  with  us  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  his  extradition  to 
Venezuela.  If  those  pajsers  are  filed  I 
think  such  action  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  says  and  I  want  to  go 
further  and  say  another  thmg.  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  who  have  come 

down  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  re- 
viled any  government  or  any  nation,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to,  but  I  think  another 
thing  that  would  be  helpful  would  be 
for  the  man  who  is  currently  running 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  take  his  son 
back  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
make  him  quit  handing  out  $17,000  fur 
coats  and  $10,000  automobiles  as  a  sort 
of  reverse  lend-lease  to  movie  stars. 
That  would  be  helpful  to  our  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  young  Trujillo  should  be 
taken  back  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  his  father,  after  giving  him  a  good 
spanking,  should  teach  him  a  little  bit 
about  good  old  Yankee  thrift  such  as 
we  practice  up  in  Connecticut  and  teach 
him  not  to  s(>end  that  amount  of  money 
wastefully  and  extravagantly  on  Mer- 
cedes-Benz automobiles  and  chinchilla 
coats. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  hts  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
more  before  I  yield.  I  have  been  trying 
since  the  23d  day  of  April  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  State  Department  about 
who  made  the  decision  to  give  some  for- 
eign aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  first  place,  and  I  cannot  even  find 
out  who  made  the  decision.  But,  again 
I  say  publicly,  as  I  said  privately,  not 


knowing  that  it  was  going  to  be  pub- 
lished, that  this  kmd  of  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  this  young  man  in  giving  out 
these  lavish  gifts,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  his  country  is  the  recipient  of  for- 
eign aid.  makes  it  difficult  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  to  uphold  the  pro- 
gram, because  this  kmd  of  thmg  is  seized 
upon  by  the  newspapers  generally,  and 
the  people  beUeve  that  all  foreign  aid  is 
used  in  this  inane  and  extravagant  way. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  believe  the  aid  we 
give  the  Dominican  Republic  is  mostly 
technical  assistance  aid,  and  I  believe  we 
should  not  punish  the  p>eople  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  are  tiying  to 
uplift  their  standard  of  living.  We 
should  be  careful  about  punishing  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  still  say  that  the  Do- 
minican Republic  ought  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  this  situation,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  have  in  this  country  the  kind 
of  newspaper  publicity  that  is  harmful 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  MORANO.  He  should  get  his  son 
back  and  teach  him  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  This  morn- 
ing I  introduced  a  resolution  expressing 

the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  improving  and  strengthening  the  re- 
lationship, pKtlicies,  and  progress  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

My  resolution  is  only  a  first  step  in  Im- 
proving United  States  relations  with  our 
Sister  Republics  to  the  south.  Surely,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  dangerous  situation 
which  exists  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
a  resolution  which  I  feel  should  have  im- 
mediate consideration  and  will  have 
favorable  reactions  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Whatever  the  ad- 
ministration may  do  atK>ut  it.  at  least  it 
will  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  si>eaking  through  the 
United  States  Congress,  do  not  intend  to 
sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  grave  danger 
vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  own 
hemisphere. 

Although  it  seems  clearly  established 
that  the  ill  feeling  recently  expressed 
against  Vice  President  Nixon  in  Latin 
America  is  part  of  an  organized  Com- 
munist scheme,  I  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  written  off  simply  as  Communist  in- 
spired. 

The  United  States  has  neglected  being 
a  good  partner.  The  United  States  has 
been  preoccupied  with  cold  wars  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Latin  America  is  on  the  threshold  of 
inuninent  and  radical  reforms.  It  Is 
urgent  that  the  United  States  exert  ef- 
fective gtildance  so  that  these  reforms 
will  improve  the  lot  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  stature  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Latin  America. 

The  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
Influence  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  Is  an  evident  fact.  The  feeling 
of  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  United  States  exists. 
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However  erroneous  and  prejudicial  It 
may  be,  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
Latin  Americans  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans misunderstanding  about  us  may  be 
partly  our  fault.  We  have  failed  to 
show  them  in  a  tangible  way  what  we 
are  and  that  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  exclaim  about  being  good 
neighbors  and  good  partners. 

One  of  the  greatest  irritants  is  the 
complacency  with  which  we  seem  to  re- 
gard them  in  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram. To  illustrate  the  neglect  of  Latin 
America  by  the  United  States  as  evi- 
denced in  the  mutual-security  program, 
one  need  only  compare  the  foreign  as- 
sistance figures  for  Latin  America  with 
those  of  just  one  country  in  Europe. 
The  amount  for  total  assistance  to  Latin 
America  this  year  is  about  one-half  the 
amount  listed  in  the  mutual  security 
bill  for  undelivered  war  materials  to 
Yugoslavia. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  compliment 
our  former  colleague.  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  for  empha-sizinp 
to  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
the  urgent  nece.s.sity  for  paying  more 
attention  to  Latin  America.  On  March 
6,  2  months  before  the  anti-Nixon  and 
anti-United  States  demonstrations  in 
Lima.  Peru.  Mr.  Dodd  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  prophetically 
stated: 

It  Is  essential  that  there  be  created  within 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  a 
deeper  consclou.snes.s  of  the  Importance  Of 
this  area,  not  only  to  the  United  .States  but 
to  the  whole  Free  World,  coupled  with  plans 
and  programs  of  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  will  meet  at  least  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  184  million  people  of  Latin 
America.  This  Is  an  area  seething  with  a 
tremendous  urge  to  Improve  Its  social  and 
economic  conditions,  with  a  population  th.Tt 
has  since  World  War  II  been  rising  about 
2.3  percent  a  year.  People  want  to  be  free 
of  disease  and  hunger.  People  want  to 
house,  clothe,  and  educate  their  children. 
People  want  medical  and  hospital  faclUiies. 
People   want  means   of   communication. 

Latin  America  Is  a  giant  which  is  begin- 
ning to  stir.  How  it  stirs  and  to  what  It 
Btlrs  depends  largely  upon  United  Slates 
foreign  policy,  policy  translated  Into  pro- 
grams that  will  fit  the  various  needs  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  rather  than  a 
policy   which    ttikes  them   for   graiated. 

While  serving  on  this  committee  and 
while  listening  to  the  various  presentations 
made  by  the  executive  branch  on  the  mu- 
tual-security program.  I  was  lmpres.«;ed  with 
the  fact  that  Latin  America  was  nn  area 
which  was  always  treated  last  by  the  exec- 
utive branch.  It  was  always  treated,  as  In- 
deed It  U  treated  this  year  by  the  executive 
branch,  as  the  "also  ran"  of  areas.  There 
has  been  a  certain  condescension  ulx)Ut  the 
«rea — a  certain  attitude  of  "Well,  they  will 
go  along  with  us  anyway." 

We  must  remember  this:  Even  If  we  should 
have  successful  policies  toward  the  Far  East, 
even  If  we  should  have  successful  policies 
toward  Europe,  even  If  we  should  have  suc- 
cessful policies  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
if  we  do  not  develop  and  maintain  success- 
ful policies  toward  Latin  America,  the  other 
policies  would  be  meaningless  and  Ineffec- 
tive. It  Is  abject  folly  to  try  to  build  up  a 
Free  World  without  a  strong  and  free  Latin 
America.  It  Is  abject  folly  to  hold  the  line 
against  communism  In  Europe  only  to  yield 
It  to  the  Communists  in  Latin  America,  or 
to  the  Ta.T  East  for  that  matter,  as  we  seem 
to  be  doing. 


I  would  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that 
there  be  an  end  to  programs  of  complacent 
cooperation.  I  would  suggest  tliat  there 
must  be  developed  a  bold  stroke  of  leader- 
ship that  will  catch  the  imagination  and 
kindle  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Dodd  fui'thor 
recommended  that  the  deep  interest  of 
the  United  States,  in  improving  and 
strengthening  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  be  highli^'.hted  in  the  mutual 
security  bill  itself  through  the  adoption 
by  the  Conj^rcss  of  language  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  mobilize  its  en- 
ergy and  resources  toward  the  better- 
ment of  United  States-Latin  American 
relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pino  I. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fir:o»  there 
were — ayes  4,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.  1  One  hundred 
ten  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEVELOPMENT- LOAN    FUND 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  deslRnated 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  iOl  of  this  act 
as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
19.'54,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Ftind.  Is  amended  as  folhjws: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
there  Is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  a.s  the  "Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund'  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  "Fund)  which  shall  have 
succession  In  Its  corporate  name.  TTie  Fund 
shall  have  Its  principal  office  In  the  District 
of  Cylumbla  aiid  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in  such 
other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  otjt  all  pre- 
ceding "is  hereby"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "The  Fund  ";  strike  out  "he"  In 
th«  first  sentence  and  substitute  "it";  strike 
out  "and  (3»  '  In  the  first  sentence  and  8Ut>- 
stitute  "(3)";  In.sert  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  flrs^t  sentence  ",  and  (4)  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  trans- 
action Involved";  strike  out  "from"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  sub.>^tltute  "by";  insert 
after  the  third  sentence  "The  provisions  of 
section  955  of  title  18  o/  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person. 
Including  any  individual,  partnership,  corpo- 
ration, or  association,  from  acting  for  or 
participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obliga- 
tion Issued  In  connection  with  any  operation 
or  transaction,  engaged  In  by  the  Fund."; 
and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and 
substitute  the  following  new  sentejice:  "The 
Presidents  semiannual  reports  to  the   Con- 


gress on  operations  under  this  act.  aa  pro- 
vided for  In  .section  634  of  thla  act,  shall 
Include  detailed  Information  un  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title." 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substlttite  "Fund" 
for  "President"  In  the  flr.«t  sentence  and 
strike  out  "against  the  Fund"  in  that  sen- 
tence; change  "authorized"  t<j  "made  avail- 
able"   In    the    second    sentence;    and    Insert 

assets  of   the  '   before  "Fund  '  in   the   third 
sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"(c)    The   Fund   shall   be   deemed   to  be   a 

^wholly  owned    Government    cor[xir«tlon    and 

shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable 

provisions   of    the    Government    Corporation 

Control  Act,  as  amended." 

(C)  Amend  section  2J5,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  "management"  before  "powers'* 
In  the  heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a1  and  (b)  and 
substitute  the  following  new  subsections: 

"i  a )  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Botu-d  of  Directors  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Board)  con- 
sisting of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  b« 
Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Lnternatlonal 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  B  )ard  of  Directors  of  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
F\itid,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector on  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  The  Board  shall 
carry  out  Its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate. 
TTie  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  par- 
ticipated In  by  a  quorum;  and  three  nien\- 
bers  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies 
In  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall 
meet  for  org.uilzatlon  purposes  when  and 
where  called  by  tlie  Chairman.  Tlie  Board 
may.  In  addition  to  taking  any  otiier  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  actions  In  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  Fimd.  adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  Jovernlng  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business  and  the  performance  of 
the  aiithorllles,  powers,  and  functions  of  the 
Fund  and  Its  officers  and  employees.  The 
nacmberB  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensiitlou  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but 
m.Ty  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  under  the  Stand- 
ardized Oovernment  Travel  Regulations  In 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  Business  for  pur- 
poses of  business  of  the  Fund. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  wlio  shall  be  apjx)inted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Statfs  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
»20  000  a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  »19,000  a  year,  and  3  other  officers  of 
the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  » 18.000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  lu 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board. 
The  Managing  Director.  In  his  capacity  as 
chlif  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  or 
the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Board  may  designate  and  .•^hall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  Uie  Man- 
aging Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy 
Man.iglng  Director  shall  act  as  Managing  Di- 
rector, or.  If  the  I>puty  Managing  Director 
Is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of 
Deputy   Managing   Director  is   vacant,  such 
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other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  b«  in  addi- 
tion to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by 
law." 

(3)  In  subsection  (c>  : 

(I)  Strike  out  all  In  the  first  sentence  pre- 
ceding ":  enter  Into"  and  substitute  "The 
Fund.  In  addition  to  other  powers  and 
authorities  vested  In  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  Its  officers  or  the  Board,  may"; 

(II)  Strike  out  "may  be  deemed"  In  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "It  may  deem"; 

(III)  strike  out  "under  this  title"  In  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "of  the  Fund": 

(Iv)  Strike  out  "the  Manager  of"  In  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  It  appears  In  the 
seventh  clause,  and  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

(V)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  "collection;",  the 
following:  "adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  re- 
quire bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  Its  officers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees  and  pay  the  premUims 
tliereon;  sue  and  be  suc^  In  Its  corporate 
name  (provided  that  no  attachment.  Injunc- 
tion, garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne, 
or  final,  shall  be  Issued  against  the  Fund  or 
any  officer  thereof.  Including  the  Board  or 
any  member  thereof.  In  his  official  capacity 
or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  oflBclal 
capacity);  exercise.  In  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent  or  decedent's 
estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  purchase  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  use  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from 
time  to  time  aa  neceasary;  use  the  United 
Sut«8  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  "; 

(vl)  Strike  out  all  following  "of>eratlon" 
In  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "or  In  carrying  out  any  function." 

(vll)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
"Nothing  herein  shall  t>e  construed  to  ex- 
empt the  Fund  or  Its  operations  from  the  ap- 
plication of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code  or  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes    (5  U.  8.  C    316)." 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  sut>sectlons; 
"(d)    The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the 

respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay.  or  compensation, 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provld«<l  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  aa  amended 
(6  U.  8.  C,  2254a).  except  that  such  sum 
shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total 
basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  act)  paid 
to  the  employees  of  the  F*und  covered  by 
that  act.  the  percent  rate  determined  annu- 
ally by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be 
the  txctKi  of  the  total  normal  cost  percent 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  Bi>ectfied 
In  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also 
contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  ap- 
propriation or  fund,  to  the  employees'  com- 
pensation fund,  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  made  from 
such  fund  on  account  cf  Injuries  and  deaths 
of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur. 
The  Fund  shall  also  p.iy  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipt^  that  portion  of  the 
coet  of  administration  of  the  respective 
funds  attrlbuUble  to  lt.i  employees,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  er.try  Into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1968  shall  be  trans- 
ferred as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of 


the  International  Cooperation  Adnxlnistra- 
tlon  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Adnxlnlstration  or  as  determined 
by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund. 
Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  or  with  respect  to.  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between 
August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
are  hereby  transferred  to.  and  accepted  and 
assumed  by,  the  body  corjjorate  created  by 
section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  A  person  serving 
as  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
as  of  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not;  by 
reason  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  that  act. 
require  reappointment  In  order  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  Managing  Director  provided  for 
in  section  205   (b)   of  this  act." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentlet  :  On 
page  4,  Immediately  below  line  24,  insert  the 
following : 

"(8)  Add  a  new  section  202  (ci  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(c)  (1)  No  part  of  any  loan  hereafter 
made  out  of  amounts  available  to  the  F*und 
(Other  than  foreign  currencies)  may  t)e  used 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities,  materials, 
or  supplies  not  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured Inside  the  United  States  where  the 
delivered  price  of  such  commodities,  ma- 
terials or  supplies  exceeds  15  percent  of  the 
delivered  price  of  the  same  or  substantially 
Identical  commodities,  materials  or  supplies 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  inside  the 
United  States,  unless  such  commodities,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured Inside  the  United  States  are  not 
rea.sonably  available.  Before  any  loan  is 
made  by  the  Fund,  the  Fund  shall  have 
received  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence  will 
be  compiled  with. 

"•(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction, modernization,  or  repair  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  mining,  processing,  or  pro- 
duction of  strategic  materials  as  to  which 
the  President  has  determined  that  the 
United  States  is  deficient  If  such  facilities 
are  intended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  fur- 
nishing such  strategic  materials  to  the 
United  States'." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  can  explain  the  amendment  in 
less  time  than  It  took  the  Clerk  to  read 
it.  Very  briefly,  it  provides  that  the 
dollars  loaned  to  a  foreign  government 
or  to  individuals  imder  the  provisions  of 
title  II,  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
would  have  to  be  sp>ent  inside  the  United 
States,  unless  the  delivered  price  of  these 
commodities  for  the  purchase  of  which 
the  loan  funds  would  be  used  exceeds 
15  percent  of  a  delivered  price  from 
foreign  sources,  unless  these  commodi- 
ties are  not  available.  It  makes  an  ex- 
ception with  respect  to  dollar  loans 
which  are  used  for  the  mining,  process- 
ing or  production  of  strategic  materials 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  House 
passed  legislation  providing  a  further 
authorization  for  the  E^xport-Import 
Bank.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
as  was  stated  at  that  time  on  the  floor 


of  the  House,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  be  spent  inside  the  United  States. 

That  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based 
on  the  statute  of  the  bank  which  states 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  exp>ort  of 
the  United  States  products.  Its  official 
policy  is  that  the  proceeds  of  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  have  to  be  si>ent  in 
the  United  States. 

The  whole  purpose  of  my  amendment 
Is  to  extend  that  policy  to  loans  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  unless  other- 
wise justified,  by  reason  of  a  very  wide 
price  differential,  by  an  excess  of  15  per- 
cent or  where  there  is  a  question  of  pro- 
ducing strategic  materials  outside  of  the 
United  States  which  this  covmtry  needs, 
according  to  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  in  order  to  require  that  where  we 
lend  dollars — not  foreign  currencies  but 
dollars — out  of  the  Envelopment  Loan 
Fund  to  foreign  governments,  corp>ora- 
tions,  or  individuals,  we  should  require 
the  recipients  of  those  dollar  loans  to 
spend  that  money  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  United  States. 

I  know  that,  of  course,  there  will  be 
members  of  the  Committee  who  will  say 
that  all  of  the  dollars  eventually  get 
back  to  the  United  States,  but  my  point, 
and  I  am  making  this  at  this  particular 
time  with  reference  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  of  this  country,  is  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  think  of  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  dollars  that  would 
be  spent  abroad  would  not  return  to  the 
United  States  for  perhaps  a  good  many 
years. 

I  believe  the  amendment  providing 
that  they  be  spent  in  the  first  instance 
here  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
justified. 

To  sum  it  up,  it  is  merely  an  extension 
of  a  policy  which  is  already  adopted  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  dollar  loans 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  think  that  sums  up  the  amendment 
pretty  well.  Unless  there  are  some 
questions  about  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  remember  the  old 
saying.  "Fear  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts." 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  dear 
friend.  Is,  of  course,  against  the  whole 
bill,  the  whole  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  everything  else  In  here,  so  that  those 
who  are  for  it  may  be  rather  suspicious 
of  his  efforts  to  improve  it. 

I  have  here  at  the  committee  table 
a  list  of  proposals  pending  before  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd.  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  countries  involved, 
but  any  Member  of  the  House  is  welcome 
to  look  over  this  list. 

Let  us  Just  look  at  the  kind  of  proj- 
ects that  are  pending: 

A  highway  development  for  a  coimtry, 
$900,000. 

An  irrigation  and  land  development 
project  for  a  country,  $1,600,000. 

A  suburban  railroad,  an  Interurban, 
for  a  country.    TTiat  would  be  $750,000. 

A  cement  plant,  $3  million. 

A  highway  development  project. 
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An  Industrial  development  bank  In  a 
country.  $10  millions. 

A  water  and  sewage  system  in  a  city. 
These  are  all  from  different  countries. 
Hardly  any  one  of  these  would  go  for- 
ward if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
because  of  course  there  is  a  lot  of  ma- 
terial involved  in  every  one  of  these. 
These  are  a  few  that  are  now  pendaiK 
for  consideration.  There  is  hardly  any 
one  of  them  that  could  withstand  the 
impact  if  this  "Buy  American"  amend- 
ment were  put  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  remember  what  this  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  about.  The  Com- 
munist threat  is  not  only  military  but 
economic.  Khrushchev  boasts  that  he  is 
going  to  destroy  the  United  States  not 
with  the  ICBM  but  with  Soviet  produc- 
tion. The  underdeveloped  countries 
need  more  than  technical  advice.  They 
are  getting  that  from  us  and  the  Rus- 
sians, 2.000  Russian  technicians.  These 
coimtries  need  capital.  The  Communists 
are  willing  to  furnish  that  capital.  We 
have  warned  these  countries  that  when 
they  receive  gifts  from  the  Communists 
they  had  better  look  out  that  the  danger 
would  be  that  penetration  and  infiltra- 
tion would  follow  any  project  financed 
by  the  Soviets. 

But  these  countries  say,  "We  have  to 
proceed  with  our  development,  our  fight 
against  hunger,  against  disease,  again.st 
poverty.  Where  can  we  get  the  money?" 
This  fund  is  to  help  these  countries  move 
ahead  with  their  development  as  Inde- 
pendent countries  not  subject  to  Soviet 
penetration.  Now,  that  is  what  this  is 
about.  While  I  would  su.spect  that  over- 
all, 80  percent  of  the  dollars  would,  in 
the  first  place,  be  .spent  in  this  country, 
yet.  certainly,  the  projects  I  have  men- 
tioned show  that  to  clamp  down  on  them 
a-s  is  done  in  this  amendment  would 
hamstring  the  operation  of  thas  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  I  urgf  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  very  dear  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  adopted  a  new 
course  yesterday  and  the  day  before  for 
which  many  of  us  are  extremely  grateful. 
He  yielded  time  to  the  opposition.  I  ap- 
preciate that  time  that  he  gave  me.  If 
I  understand  this  correctly,  he  stated 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BentleyI  was  against  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  every  amendment  the  gentle- 
man offered  was  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  bill.  I  beg  leave  to  disagree.  That 
is  not  quite  a  fair  conclusion.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Bentley  1  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us,  having  to  take  this  bill,  would  like 
to  make  it  as  good  a  bill  as  is  possible. 
Do  you  not  think  so?  Frankly,  do  you 
not  think  the  amendment  was  offered  in 
good  faith?     Why.  sure. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    VORYS.     Of    course.    I   feel    the 
amendment  was  offered  In  good  faith. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Why,  sure. 
Mr.  VORYS.    Of  course,  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  proper. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  it  Is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  bill  better,  like,  you  know, 
when  you  were  young  you  always  liked  a 
sweet  coating  on  a  bitter  dose  of  medicine 
if  you  could  get  it  instead  of  something 
bitter— we  all  do.  Now.  look  at  this 
statement  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
VoRYsl  read  from  showing  how  .some  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  and  I  will  put  it 
in  the  Recohd  if  he  docs  not — without  the 
names,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  re- 
quested.    Some  are  marked    'classified." 

Here  is  the  way  some  of  the  money 
is  to  be  spent. 

In  India,  for  road  transport,  jute  in- 
dustry, cement  industries,  and  railway 
program.  $75  million,  with  $51,050,000 
still  under  consideration. 

In  other  countries,  classified. 

Hishway,  $900,000:  irrigation  and  land 
development,  $1,600,000;  Colombo  Sub- 
urban Railroad,  $750,000;  Asia  Cement 
Corporation,  $3  million;  railroad  admin- 
istration, $3,200,000;  highway  develop- 
ment, $5  milHon;  roads,  $2,500,000;  de- 
velopment, $15  million;  PICIC.  $4,200,- 
000;  water  a  ad  sewa;-;e,  $5,500,000;  indus- 
trial development  bank.  $10  million. 

Other  proposals  under  consideration, 
total,  $1,C07,434,000. 

Dam  coru^truction.  $17,500,000;  grain 
storage,  $2,500,000;  municipal  works,  $5 
million;  other  proposals  under  review 
and  on  hand,  $1,582,434,000. 
-JTotal.  loans  approved  and  under  con- 
sMeration  and  on  hand,  $1,734,084,000. 

Vr.  BEN'^iLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  certainly;  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  friend  from  Michiean  and  point  out 
that  I  am  not  saying  this  money  should 
not  be  spent,  but  I  am  saying  that  where 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the.se  wonderful  projects  are  going  to  be 
made,  I  think  it  is  only  rea.sonable  that 
the  dollars  ;hould  be  spent  here  in  this 
counti-y.  And  if  it  is  wrong  to  have  a 
"Buy  American"  concept,  then  I  am 
guilty  of  that  wrong. 

Mr.  HOFI'-MAN.  That  is  my  opinion 
but  I  will  Ko  one  step  further.  I  say  if 
you  are  goinsr  to  spend  that  amount  and 
as  long  as  our  people  here  at  home  need 
similar  improvements,  why  not  spend  it 
here?  Why  build  a  cement  plant  abroad 
when  we  need  one  here  for  our  highway 
development?  Here  for  highway  devel- 
opment you  have  an  item  $5  million. 

Here  Ls  something  about  sewerage, 
E>o  you  remember  when  we  had  a  bill 
here  to  aid  our  own  cities  with  sewage 
plants?  It  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  you  could  walk  on  some  of  tho.se 
rivers  because  of  the  sewage  and  the 
pollution.  They  are  slate  colored.  I 
recall  a  summer  ago  when  It  was  warm 
and  the  gas  from  the  Kalamazoo  came 
up  and  discolored  the  paint  on  the 
houses  in  my  home  town.  E>o  we  have 
money  to  correct  all  the  evils  in  our 
own  country?  No;  we  are  going  to  send 
It  over  there  to  take  care  of  their  sewage 
problem.  Seemingly  of  all  the  com- 
plaints they  have.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  a  candidate  this 
fall,  and  chooses  not  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House   next  year,  but  I  hope  that 


when  he  get.s  back  home,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will,  he  will  look  around  and  maybe 
discover  that  the  people  would  like  to 
have  their  own  dollars  spent  here  in  this 
country  and  for  the  things  which  they 
need  before  we  do  so  much  for  other<5. 
Sometimes  It  is  best  to  pvi.nit  people  to 
help  themselves.  A  great  deal  was  said 
this  morninpr.  and  very  well  said,  of  what 
happened  the  la.st  few  days  In  South 
America.  Wc  know  the  history  of  those 
people.  Wc  know  their  cliaracterl.'-tics. 
It  was  just  as  certain  as  day  follows 
night  that  if  we  sent  someone  down 
there  there  would  be  trouble.  The  only 
difference  is,  instead  of  shooting  each 
other  and  stoninu  each  other  and  raLsing 
hob  with  their  neighbors,  they  turn  on 
somebody  who  comes  in  from  the  out- 
side. I  learned  a  long  time  ago  when 
I  tried  to  settle  a  family  dispute  that  it 
was  advisable  to  stay  out  of  my  neiKh- 
bor's  disputes.  It  has  been  that  way  in 
the  pa.«;t  and  it  will  be  that  way  in  the 
future.  I  hope  after  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI  has  visited  at 
home  for  a  year  or  two  he  will  learn  what 
the  folks  at  home  want  and  then  come 
back  and  try  to  give  it  to  them. 

It  Ls  somewhat  di.Tlcult  to  see  either 
the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of  adding  to 
our  national  debt,  increasing  taxes  here 
to  help  people  who  mifht  well  be  b<'tter 
off  If  they  depended  a  little  more  on 
their  own  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  Uie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man 1  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BentleyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  BtNTLEY», 
there  were — ayes  34.  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gait:  On  page 
6.  line  17.  before  tiie  perlcxl  Insert;  "bvit 
said  corporation  ■hall  not  bt)rrow  any  funda 
from  any  source  without  the  express  legis- 
lative  permission   of   the   Congress." 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  not 
disturbed  about  the  amounts  in  this  bill, 
becau.se  they  are  not  final.  After  this 
bill  has  been  acted  upon  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Ser.ate,  there  has  to  be 
an  appropriation  bill.  At  that  time 
the  amounts  will  be  reconsidered.  On 
questions  of  policy,  however,  this  bill 
Is  final,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
questions  of  policy  be  properly  deter- 
mined in  this  bill. 

Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  by  a  recent 
tendency  in  the  Congress  to  take  cer- 
tain appropriations  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  Is  a 
very  dangerous  principle.  Once  you  give 
the  bureaucrats  tiie  right  to  determine 
how  much  money  they  shall  spend, 
without  any  control  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  you  will  find  that 
we  will  have  lost  our  best  weapon  of 
control  over  our  democratic  form  of 
Government.  We  are  being  importuned 
almost  daily  to  set  up  special  funds 
over  which  the  Congress  will  not  exer- 
cise control.     We  did  that  in  the  hlgh- 
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way  fund.  Frankly.  I  voted  against  the 
highway  bill  Just  on  that  account.  We 
have  done  It  in  certain  other  cases. 
Last  year  we  were  asked  to  set  up  this 
Development  Loan  Fimd  as  a  special 
fund.  Fiankly,  I  could  see  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  p'oposal  and  I  could 
also  see  some  objt?ctions  to  it.  They 
also  asked  us  at  that  time  to  authorize 
the  fund  to  borrow  large'  amounts  of 
money  from  the  Tieasury.  That  would 
have  taken  the  expenditure  of  these  l>or- 
rowed  fimds  entin'ly'  from  under  the 
control  of  Congres.' .  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  Congress  refus<d  to  grant  that  au- 
thority. 

This  year  they  co.ne  back  and  a.sk  that 
we  Incorporate  thi.s  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Frankly  I  can  see  some  advan- 
tages in  that;  I  can  also  see  some  objec- 
tions to  it.  I  am  not  going  to  oppo.se  at 
this  tune  the  incori>oration  of  the  fiuid. 
but  I  do  want  to  m.ike  it  perfectly  plain 
that  this  corporation  will  not  have  the 
authority  to  borrow  money  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yit  Id  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setUs. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Can  they  borrow 
money  from  the  Lxport-Import  Bank 
whose  capital  wc  increased  by  $2  billion 
a  week  or  10  days  apo? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  is  claimed  that  this  corporation 
would  not  have  autiority  to  borrow 
money,  but  I  refer  .vou  to  one  .section  of 
the  bill  which  reads  as  follows; 

The  Fund  la  aut;  rlEcd  to  Incur,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pro.l.slons  of  this  title,  ob- 
ligations In  amounts  which  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  fund. 

If  that  does  not  give  it  the  right  to 
borrow  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
means. 

If  they  do  not  have  any  right  to  bor- 
row, then  my  ameiidmcnt  will  have  no 
effect.  It  certainly  cannot  do  any  harm. 
But  by  expressly  stating  in  the  bill  that 
the  corporation  shall  not  borrow  any 
funds  from  any  source  without  the  ex- 
press legislative  permission  of  Congress, 
we  have  certainly  tied  it  up.  My  amend- 
ment will  clarify  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  proponents  of  ihe  bill  admit  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  trust  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hou.se  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  i\  e  case  of  other  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  for  example. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  is  It  the 
gentleman's  under: itanding  that  such 
corporations  can  borrow  funds  without 
specific  authorization  of  Congress? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  the  fundamental  f>ow- 
ers  of  a  corporation  is  to  borrow  money. 
To  what  extent  that  applies  to  Govern- 
ment corporations  jeems  to  be  doubtful. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  Government-owned 
corporation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am.  of  course,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  piupose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  It  was  my  purpose 
merely    to   say   that   I  imderstood   this 


new  corporation  would  have  no  more  au- 
thority to  borrow  f  imds  than  other  Gov- 
ernment corporations  have,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  for  example. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  read  the  language  in 
this  bill  which  says  the  fund  may  incur 
obligations.  Borrowing  is  the  creation 
of  an  obligation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  thinks 
that  gives  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
authority  outside  of  the  regular  powers 
of  Government  corporations  under  basic 
law? 

Mr.  GARY.     Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Virpinia  will  notice  that  I  did  not  seek 
recognition  In  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment. I  wanted  to  hear  his  explanation 
of  It  and  did  not  want  to  take  up  any  of 
his  time  by  interrupting  him  to  say  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  his  amendment.  I 
wish,  liowevcr,  to  point  out  that  in  the 
past  24  hours  I  have  talked  with  my  dear 
friends  the  gentleman  from  Virpinia  and 
the  pentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
TaberI,  about  this  matter,  and  the  very 
language  which  the  gcntlrman  from  Vir- 
ginia read  to  us,  in  my  judgment,  already 
does  exactly  what  his  amendment  would 
do;  that  i.s,  make  it  crystal  clear  that  thi-s 
corporation  is  not  going  to  have  any  au- 
thority to  borrow  money  or  to  obligate 
or  to  get  hold  of  any  assets  except  what 
Congress  appropriates  under  section  203. 
I  want  to  read  the  statement  of  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  has  been  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     I  quote: 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  does  not  now 
have  borrowing  authority  under  existing  law. 
and  establishing  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
as  a  Government  corporation  will  definitely 
not  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  fund  bor- 
rowing  authority. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  the 
law  the  w  ay  it  is.  and  the  bill  the  way  it  Ls. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I.  and 
I  think  the  members  of  our  committee, 
have  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  that  they 
shall  not  have  any  power  to  borrow 
money  that  is  not  provided  by  legislation, 
I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few- 
brief  observations  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not 
think  the  executive  department  will  know 
what  to  do  with  this  legislation  even  if 
the  Congress  should  give  it  to  them.  Last 
year  the  President  said  substantially 
this:  "We  want  $2  billion;  $500  million 
cash  and  the  right  to  borrow  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  for  2  successive  years." 
But  the  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  appro- 
priated only  $300  million.  So  far  they 
have  not  spent  a  dime  of  the  $300  million. 
However,  they  say  they  believe  that  by 
June  30  they  will  have  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing loans  totaling  $126  million.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  $174  million  of  the 
money  appropriated  last  year  will  be  car- 
ried over  for  obligation  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 


In  addition  to  that  fact,  the  statement 
has  been  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  in  effect  this  Is  not 
really  a  loan.  In  the  usual  meaning  of  a 
loan;  that  you  can  consider  this  matter 
only  when  the  Export -Import  Bank  says, 
"We  want  no  part  of  if;  the  World  Bank 
says,  "We  want  no  part  of  it";  the  pri- 
vate lenders  say.  'We  want  no  part  of  it.-' 
Anything  that  is  completely  unaccept- 
able on  a  sound  basis,  then  it  goes  into 
what  they  call  the  development  loan 
program.  Those  facts  will  be  brought 
out  in  detail  at  a  subsequent  date. 

Remember  that  this  program  looks  so 
easy  to  so  many  countries.  Forty-five 
nations  now  have  their  hands  in  the  pot 
with  applications  to  get  some  of  this  free 
money.  Now,  you  know  that  this  is  re- 
payable in  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
country.  We  can  at  no  time  spend  tliat 
currency  in  any  other  country  than  the 
country  to  which  the  loan  wa.s  made, 
and  we  can  only  spend  it  for  such  com- 
modities that  country  cannot  put  into 
export;  only  for  poods  which  tlicy  have 
that  w  ill  not  have  any  effect  on  the  world 
market. 

You  and  I  know  that  this  docs  not  con- 
stitute a  loan  in  any  respect,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  try  to  twist  the  law  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  actually  a  loan.  All 
you  need  to  do  for  corroboration  Is  to 
refer  to  last  years  hearings  and  take  the 
facts  from  the  actual  record,  regardless 
of  what  you  may  think  of  this  particular 
bill.  When  the  appropriation  bill  is  pre- 
sented to  you  for  consideration,  we  are 
going  to  give  you  direct  quotes  from  the 
witnesses  that  this  is  not  actually  a  loan. 
It  is  grant  aid  and  nothing  else,  and  we 
should  admit  it. 

Furthermore  do  you  realize  that  at 
present  we  are  already  in  possession  of 
almost  $2  billion  in  foreign  currencies? 
This  was  suggested  in  our  committee: 
"Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  get  them  to  authorize 
formation  of  a  corporation,  then  take  the 
$2  billion  that  w-e  now  have  in  these  soft 
currencies  and  use  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  you  are  requesting  this  legis- 
lation?" 

I  have  deep  feelings  about  such  mat- 
ters as  this.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  to 
put  something  unreasonable  over  on  the 
American  people,  to  call  such  a  transac- 
tion a  loan,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  a 
loan.  When  I  come  before  the  commit- 
tee with  the  appropriation  bill.  I  am  going 
to  point  out  the  facts  in  full  detail, 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  simply  rising  be- 
cause I  feel  that  I  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  to  just  what  language 
Is  Involved  and  why  this  amiendmcnt  has 
come  to  be  offered. 

On  page  65  of  the  committee  report.  In 
the  third  paragraph,  there  is  contained 
the  language  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  development-loan  authoriza- 
tion. 

That  paragraph  (b)  says  this: 

The  fund  Is  authorized  to  Incur,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obliga- 
tions In  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  tlm* 
exceed  the  assets  of  the  fund. 
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If  that  language  does  not  permit  the 
borrowing  of  money — I  do  not  believe 
3'ou  could  find  a  lawyer  in  active  practice 
who  would  say  that. 

Because  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  keep  this  bill  clean  so  that  it  will  not 
permit  something  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  authorize.  I 
feel  we  should  adopt  this  amendment. 
Tliat  is  why.  I  am  sure,  the  gentleman 
irom  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary]  has  offered 
tiie  amendment. 

Whatever  there  is  in  line  of  justifica- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations when  the  time  comes  will  have 
that  committee's  most  earnest  consider- 
ation and  we  will  have  to  support  our 
position,  whatever  it  is,  by  clear  testi- 
mony that  we  can  go  by,  and  that  testi- 
mony will  be  down  to  the  date  of  the 
hearings  that  we  shall  complete.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  given  every  fair  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
like  to  see  something  in  here  that  in  my 
opinion  would  permit  the  borrowing  of 
$925  million  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  provided  in  the  bill  as  it  is  before 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  tlie  gentleman  knows, 
I  think  the  language  in  the  present  act 
is  better  than  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  G.^RY  1 
for  accomplishing  this  purpose;  but  is 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  satisfied  with  it; 
yes.  I  believe  it  will  prevent  the  borrow- 
ing of  money  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Then  we  are  all  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.     Fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TECHNICAL    COOPERATIOI* 

8ec  203  Title  III  of  the  chapter  desig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this 
act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  techni- 
cal cooperation,   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "$151,900,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$150  million  for  use 
beginning  In  the  fiscal  year   1959." 

(b»  Amend  section  306.  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Insert  "and  related  programs"  after 
"cooperation"  In  the  heading  of  the  section; 
Insert  "and  this  act"  after  "title"  In  the  first 
sentence;  and  Insert  "and  related"  after 
"cooperation"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  strike  out 
••$15. 500,000"  and  "1958"  and  substitute 
"$20,000,000"  and  "1959",  respectively;  Insert 
"and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be 
fstabllshed"  after  "Assistance";  and  In  the 
proviso  change  "to  this  program"  to  "for  such 
purpose"  and  after  the  word  "contributed" 
the  first  time  it  appears,  strike  the  remainder 
oi  the  subsection  and  Insert  "for  such  pur- 
pose and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of 
tlie  total  amount  contributed  for  such  pur- 
pose for  that  year." 


(3)  In  subsection  (b).  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  "1958"  and  substitute 
'•1959." 

(c)  Amend  section  308,  which  relates  to 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board,   as   follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "such 
other  officer  as  he  may  de.si^nate  to  admin- 
ister this  title";  Insert  before  ",  with  respect 
to"  the  phrase  "appropriate  oflBcers  admin- 
istering nonmlUtary  assistance";  Insert  after 
"operation  of"  the  phrase  "the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and";  and,  strike  out  ",  title  II   ' 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  Insert  after 
"groups  Interefted  In  the"  the  phrase  "De- 
velopment loan  Fund  and  above-men- 
tioned"; Insert  "science,"  before  "and  educa- 
tion"; and  Insert  after  "education"  the  phrase 
"and  may  be  assisted  by  advisory  commillees 
representing  such  groups." 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Baldwin:  On 
p.ige  11,  line  13,  strike  out  all  of  line  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$148,- 
200,000  for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  provided  that  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be   used   In   or   for   Yugoslavia." 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  only  section  of  the  bill  in  which 
there  are  funds  clearly  identified  for 
Yugoslavia.  The  committee  report  in- 
dicates that  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  i.s  to  be 
applied  to  Yugoslavia.  My  amendment 
simply  takes  that  $1,800,000  out  of  the 
bill  and  leaves  the  remaining  sum  of 
$148,200,000  in  for  technical  assistance  to 
other  counliies. 

There  may  be  some  di'^pnte  at  present 
as  to  the  status  of  Yuco.slavia.  We  have 
seen  .«ome  articles  in  the  newspapers  In 
recent  weeks  which  indicate  there  is  in- 
crea.Mng  friction  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia.  However,  we  have  had  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  experience  in  recent  years 
as  to  the  statu.s  of  Yugoslavia.  Some- 
times we  think  they  are  with  the  West, 
sometimes  we  think  they  are  with  the 
other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  basically  tliey  are  a  Communist 
country,  they  are  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist government.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  this  country  feel  that  we  should 
provide  money,  money  raised  in  taxes 
from  our  taxpayers,  to  a  Communi.st 
country.  Fo  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  delete  from  the  bill  these  funds 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  a  Communist 
country.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  re- 
ceive the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently 
opposed  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  for  the  rea.sons  just  elo- 
quently explained  by  our  colleague  from 
California.  But  concrete  help  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  different  matter.  I  believe 
that  the  best  hope  of  our  own  country 
to  avoid  an  ultimate  showdown,  perhaps 
atomic  war  with  the  Communist  world, 
lies  in  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  the  one 
program  that  above  all  others  helps 
people— the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Our  military  assistance  has  helped  build 


up  the  dictator  and  some  of  our  com- 
modity programs  doubtless  have  also; 
but  I  would  think  long  and  hard  before 
I  would  strike  out  a  technical  assistance 
program  of  this  sort,  which  gets  down 
to  the  gra.ssroots  where  we  know  the  fire 
of  freedom  burns  high  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Yugoslav  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  adopt  this 
amendment  would  serve  notice  on  the 
people  of  Yu<-;o>;lavia  tliat  they  are  be- 
ing abandoned  and  would  serve  to  build 
up  the  dictator  rather  than  cut  him 
down. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  this:  If  this  program  is 
so  important  to  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia, and  I  agree  that  it  probably  is. 
then  why  in  the  presentation  books  is 
the  entire  purpo.se,  the  objectives,  the 
details  of  the  program,  cla.s.siflcd  for 
both  the  American  people  and  the  Yugo- 
slav people  themselves? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Neither  the  gentleman 
nor  I  did  the  classifying.  Any  Member 
can  come  here  to  the  table  and  read 
what  is  said  in  the  books.  Personally 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  most  of  the 
information  should  not  be  decla.s.Mned. 
but  the  gentleman  and  I  do  not  have 
the  decision  on  that. 

I  just  want  us  to  stop  and  think  twice 
before  we  take  an  action  here  today  that 
will  cut  out  tJie  one  program  that  gives 
most  aid  to  the  common  people  who  are 
the  Free  World's  best  hope  for  ultimate 
unrest  and  resistance  from  within  that 
will  weaken  and  pull  down  the  tyranu 
if  we  do  not  abandon  those  whom  the 
tyrants  oppress.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr  FLTLTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rl.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  had,  I  believe,  the 
fli-.st  amendment  to  the  Marshall  plan  to 
limit  military  aid  for  Yugoslavia.  I  have 
had  amendments  often,  and  have  been 
opposed  riKht  through  the  years  to  givinK 
Yugoslavia  any  kind  of  weapons  sy.stem 
which  could  be  used  to  interdict  or  block 
our  United  States  retaliatory  Air  Forces 
or  that  would  have  an  effective  pan  In  a 
general  type  of  po.ssible  world  war  III. 
However,  I  do  feel  after  visiting  Yugo- 
slavia last  year,  that  the  older  type  of 
equipment,  the  post-World  War  II  type 
of  equiF^ment  that  could  be  used  for  de- 
fense of  the  country  in  their  local  moun- 
tain areas,  would  protect  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  against  an  onslaupht  from 
anyone  of  her  neighbors  if  that  should 
be  done 

The  United  States  Amba.s.sador  to 
Yugoslavia.  James  Riddleberger,  and  his 
good  wife.  Aemilie,  now  representing  the 
United  States  in  Athens,  when  I  was  in 
Europe  last  year,  invited  me  to  Yugo- 
slavia because  he  said  that  I  had  had 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  local  sit- 
uation. I  must  .say  I  did  have.  I  favor 
this  kind  of  aid  which  is  civilian  techni- 
cal aid  for  the  ordinary  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia becau.se  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
have  maintained  an  independent  position 
so  far.     If  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
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the  House  for  Just  a  minute,  I  would 
hke  to  point  out  that  since  1952,  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  have  voluntarily 
caused  the  abandon-Tient  of  85  percent  of 
the  total  collective  I'arms  in  the  country 
and  pone  back  to  private  agriculture. 
That  is  the  people  acting  on  their  own 
against  the  stated  i>olicy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  pxjople  of  Yugo.slavla 
much  to  their  credit  have  actively  opened 
their  churches.  They  are  a  great  Cath- 
olic country.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  but 
I  could  not  help  admiring  them  when  I 
saw  them  gathering  in  the  churches  even 
though  many  of  th?  top  church  leaders 
are  yet  in  prison  and  there  has  been  the 
action  by  the  Government  against  var- 
ious cliurch  people.  That  means  that  the 
people  of  Yu{,'oslavia  are  gradually 
broadening  their  beme  of  government  and 
their  rights.  I  hope  sometime  they  will 
be  able  to  have  a  free  and  democratic 
government  ju.st  as  we  have.  I  do  not 
think  we  in  the  United  States  should 
use  starvation  or  the  lack  of  food  as  a 
weapon  of  our  foreign  policy,  therefore, 
I  favor  feeding  these  families  and  chil- 
dren when  we  have  such  huge  surpluses 
tliat  are  rotting  and  are  unsalable  and 
unu.sable  here.  We  can  help  the.se  fine 
Yugoslav  people  on  technical  assistance. 
We  can  show  them  what  our  methods  of 
good  agriculture  are,  because  in  many 
of  these  Yugoslav  towns  and  villages, 
they  still  have  the  hogs  in  the  streets  and 
pools  in  the  mud.  and  they  have  the 
ducks  and  geese  wandering  around  every 
place  without  even  the  most  elementary  • 
sanitation. 

We.  In  the  United  States,  have  a  duty 
in  this  world  to  be  good  citizens  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  duty  to  stand  up  for 
people  who  are  under  hard  living  condi- 
tions and  repressions  to  try  to  help  them. 
Therefore,  when  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia have  made  such  progre.ss  in  ag- 
riculture and  In  their  religion,  yes,  and 
they  are  making  progress  In  other  fields, 
I  think  we  should  help  them.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Judd  that  we  should  look  way 
ahead  In  the  future  and  look  for  the 
time  when  these  people  whom  we  have 
helped  to  progress  will  stand  with  us  and 
will  stand  with  us  for  those  freedoms 
that  they  believe  in  and  the  relir;ions 
that  we  all  believe  in,  too.  Do  not  think 
that  the  present  forms  of  those  govern- 
ments are  permanent  in  these  satellite 
captive  nations.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are.  We  should  not  force  Yugoslavia  in- 
to the  pasition  of  Hungary  where  they 
either  had  to  force  a  revolution  and  die 
or  else  Just  give  In.  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
there  Ls  a  constructive  alternative.  I 
believe  in  these  satellite  captive  nations 
that  we  should  have  a  policy  of  friendli- 
ne.ss  with  the  peoples  to  help  them  de- 
velop into  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Prom  my  own  experience  In 
Yugoslavia,  I  was  told  I  was  one  of  four 
people  that  they  never  expected  to  see 
there  becau.se  of  my  opjxwition  to  Yugo- 
slavia military  aid.  I  changed  my  mind 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia, if  given  the  chance,  will  never 
move  under  another  government  by 
choice,  nor  leave  their  spiritual  and 
blood  brothers,  the  people  of  the  West. 


As  the  President  foxind  on  October  15. 
1956.  pursuant  to  section  143  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Yugoslavia  does  not  participate  in  the 
world  Communist  movement  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE   TO    TUCOSLAVIA 

Since  fiscal  year  1955.  the  bulk  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  has  been  in  the  form  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  supplied  $98.7  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1955.  $71.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1956,  and  $98.3  million  in  fi.scal  year  1957. 


The  Mutual  Security  Act  supplied  $30 
million  in  foodstuffs  in  fiscal  year  1955. 
S23.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $13.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Thus,  of  the  $43.5  million  voted  for 
Yugoslavia  in  mutual  security  economic 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1955,  only  $13.5  million 
went  for  technical  assistance  and  non- 
agricultural  as.sistance.  Of  $30  million 
in  fiscal  year  1956.  only  $6.2  million  went 
for  nonfood  help,  and  of  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1957.  only  $1.5  million. 

Here  is  a  short  history  of  technical 
awistance  program,  Yugoslavia: 
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ACaiCUI-TVRAL    POI-ICrES    IN    TUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yugoslav  Government  took  up 
collectivization  as  priority  aim  at  the 
end  of  1948,  apparently  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  Cominform  break,  and  the  share 
of  tillable  land  in  the  collectivized  sec- 
tor jumped  from  3.3  percent  in  January 
1949  to  12.6  percent  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  The  peak  of  collectivization  was 
reached  in  mid-1951,  when  nearly  25  i>er- 
cent  of  the  tillable  land  and  18  percent  of 


the  farm  hou.seholds  were  in  collective 
farms.  The  collectivized  sector  began  to 
dwindle  away  during  1952,  and  after  the 
Government  officially  called  a  halt  to 
the  policy  of  collectivization  in  March 
1953.  and  sanctioned  the  withdrawal 
from  the  collectives  of  all  peasants  who 
wanted  to  leave,  collective  farms  de- 
cUned  rapidly  to  their  present  status, 
embracing  about  3  percent  of  the  till- 
able land  and  2  percent  of  the  peasant 
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households.  In  numbers  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  Yugoslav  peasants  have  left 
the  collective  farms  since  1952. 

In  addition  to  the  land  held  by  the 
collective  farms,  about  6  percent  of  the 
tillable  land  is  held  by  state  farms  and 
1  percent  by  the  general  agricultural  co- 
operatives, making  a  total  of  about  10 
percent  held  by  the  state  and  coopera- 
tive sectors  and  90  percent  by  private 
peasants.  About  98  percent  of  peasant 
households  are  in  the  private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  just  made  a  very  significant 
statement.  And  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  position  on  this  amendment,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties throughout  the  country  in  secur- 
ing support  for  mutual  aid  is  the  matter 
of  secrecy.  I  hope  that  somehow  in  the 
year  which  will  elapse  before  this  matter 
comes  up  again  the  House  can  find  some 
way  to  get  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  a  declassification  of 
much  of  the  material  which  is  classified 
today.  I  cannot  go  into  detail  without 
violating  the  obvious  rules  which  are 
holding  us  down,  but  some  of  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
explain  the  kind  of  aid  that  goes  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  happen  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  it,  but  I  cannot  explain  why 
it  is.  That  seems  inexcusable.  I  hope 
that  through  the  committee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Moss  I.  or  in  some  other  way.  the  com- 
mittee will  find  some  way  of  getting 
these  facts  declas.sified  before  we  take 
up  this  matter  again  next  year. 

Similarly,  on  the  matter  of  military 
support,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Dr.  JuDD.  just  said  tliat  some  of  our  mil- 
itary support  is  helping  some  dictators 
support  their  position.  It  seems  to  me 
that  w-e  should  be  able  to  justify  every 
single  country  to  which  military  aid  is 
going,  not  just  on  the  basis  of  a  global 
or  regional  basis  as  is  now  the  case.  I 
understand  there  may  be  good  reasons 
for  not  giving  out  the  amount  of  money 
Involved,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not 
right  to  be  able  to  justify  military  aid  to 
each  and  every  country  who  is  going  to 
get  it  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I.s  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  because  I  feel  that  fun- 
damentally, as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania outlined  it,  we  are  in  this  matter 
going  to  the  people  directly  and  not  to 
governments. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  that  under  the  bill  and  under  the 
authority  the  President  already  has,  he 
can  turn  off  this  aid  just  as  soon  as  he 
wants  to.  and  turn  it  on  again  if  he  sees 
that  conditions  require  actions  like  that? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct, 
but  that  is  .something  we  cannot  explain 
to   tlie   people.     I  hope  the  gentleman 


will    agree    with    me    that    this   matter 
should  not  be  classified. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's hope  that  year  after  year  we 
get  more  of  this  decla.ssifled.  But  I  think 
it  mit^ht  be  a  good  idea  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  for  what  has  tran.spired  here 
on  the  floor  in  the  past  3  days.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  avail- 
able to  it  classified  material  at  both  of 
these  tables  all  day  long,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  there  has  not  been  any  breach  of 
confidence  or  breach  of  this  cla.ssiflca- 
tion.  The  Members  of  this  Hou.se  have 
shown  that  they  can  be  trusted  and  that 
they  can  go  ahead  and  legislate  under 
the  embarras.sment  of  having  to  obtain 
part  of  their  information  from  classified 
.sources  and  being  unable  to  refer  to  it 
in  debate.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people.  I 
agree  with  what  the  sentleman  said,  but 
I  think  that  flowers  for  the  living  on 
this  point,  even  amongst  ourselves,  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  add 
my  little  flower.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  turn  to  paue  8444  of  Mon- 
day's Congressional  Record,  there  i.s  a  ' 
speech  in  the  REfono  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  FeighanJ.  I  think  if 
anyone  were  to  read  it  they  could  not 
help  beinK  convinced.  Please  look  at  it 
now;  if  you  do.  you  cannot  help  being 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  enumerates  over  30  points  as 
rea.'^ons  why  no  aid  should  go  to  Yu»,'o- 
slavia.  Along  that  same  line,  I  believe 
the  Rentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  the  many  leaders  of  the  satellite 
countries  are  liable  to  be  overthrown  at 
any  time;  and  in  saying  that  he  added 
one  additional  rea.'^on  whv  this  amend- 
ment should  prevail.  What  we  are  doing 
here  is  aiding  the  Tito  government  of 
Yugoslavia  and  trying  to  keep  it  from 
being  overthrown,  doing  it  by  our  direct 
aid. 

While  you  are  lookinrr  at  page  8444  of 
Mondays  Record  1  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  •  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan),  in  his  re- 
marks on  page  8444  said  this: 

Tito  In  this  sp«"ech  to  which  I  referred  an- 
nounced no  further  assistance  was  needed 
from  tlie  United  States. 

Are  we  not  giving  aid  to  Tito  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  requests  us  not  to  do 
it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  request  referred 
only  to  military  aid. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Do  you  not 
think  that  in  turning  to  us  and  saying: 
"Do  not  help  us  militarily"  he  said. 
''Look,  fellows,  I  am  so  close  to  Soviet 
Russia  you  are  embarrassing  me.  for  if 
I  am  going  to  have  to  stand  and  fight  it 
will  be  on  the  side  of  .Soviet  Ru.ssia."  Is 
not  that  in  effect  what  he  said? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  no  record  of 
that. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  am  in- 
formed, and  in  reading  the  article  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  FeighanI 
on  page  8444  of  Monday's  Congressional 
Record  I  find  it  states,  that  Tito,  him- 
self, wanted  no  further  help  from  us.  If. 
as  the  gentleman  said,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  need  our  military  help,  certainly 
the  additional  words  that  he  u.«ed  in 
that  speech  and  subsequent  speeches 
stating  very  definitely  that  he  wa.s  not 
on  our  side,  that  he  supported  Soviet 
Russia,  would  fight  on  the  side  of  So- 
viet Ru.ssia  if  it  came  to  blows,  means 
that  in  this  specific  instance,  if  in  no 
other,  we  are  throwing  away  our  money 
for  no  good  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  interested 
in  what  the  pentleman  is  .«aying.  I 
would  like  for  the  Kentlrman  to  tell  me 
exactly  where  Tito  has  .said  he  would 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  if 
it  came  to  a  showdown. 

Mr.  DDRN  of  New  York.  See  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
made  a  statement  that  he  .said  it.  If  he 
said  it  it  would  have  a  Kreat  deal  of  in- 
fluence with  me  If  the  gentleman  can 
show  me  that  he  did  that  is  one  thing, 
but  if  the  gentleman  .says  he  .said  that, 
but  cannot  show  me.  that  is  another. 

Mr.  DORN  of  Now  York.  I  think  if 
you  will  read  Mr.  Feichans  ."speech  you 
will  find  such  a  statement  in  there,  or 
that  if  Tito  did  not  use  those  exact 
words,  it  meant  the  .same  thing.  That  is 
the  reason  I  so  repeatedly  mentioned 
that  it  was  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  page  8141 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  billions  for  Tito  Is 
a  typical  example  of  how  the  leaders  of 
our  country  and  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  fail  to  see  the  trees  for  the 
forest. 

In  reality  what  Tito  has  said  to  us  is 
this; 

I  have  enough  of  your  guns,  and  tanKs, 
and  planes;  I  have  enough  of  your  arms. 
From  now  on  give  me  the  cash  or  give  nie 
Fomethhig  that  I  can  convert  Into  cash  for 
my  own  good  and  my  own  dictatorship. 

Thit  is  what  Tito  actually  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Tito  said  something  even 
more  than  that.  Tito  said.  -You  Ameri- 
cans have  given  me  so  many  puns,  so 
many  tanks,  .so  many  planes,  I  have  a 
surplus  and  I  am  .sending  $10  million  of 
the.se  arms  to  the  Communists  in  Indo- 
nesia." Indonesia  is  the  coming  trouble 
center  and  the  next  place  we  are  going 
to  have  trouble.  We  have  Riven  Tito  so 
many  arms  that  he  can  afford  to  .send 
$10  million  of  it  over  to  the  Communists 
in  Indonesia.  Believe  it  or  not  some 
Members  of  Congre.ss  still  wonder  which 
side  of  the  fence  he  is  on.  Wherever 
Communists  need  him  Tito  will  be  there 
with  our  arms  and  our  money. 

But,  that  is  not  why  I  really  rose.  That 
Is  just  one  example  of  how  we  fail  to  see 
the  trees  for  the  forest.  I  think  the  up- 
risings in  South  America  are  equally  bad 


examples.  If  some  of  you  were  to  ask 
me  to  give  a  concise  description  of  this 
foreign-aid  bill,  I  would  say  it  is  a  method 
by  which  we  corrupt  the  leaders  of  a 
nation  and  turn  the  people  against  us. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
every  country  that  we  are  giving  this 
foreign  aid  to.  I  say  that  the  uprisings 
in  Venezuela  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  in  South  America. 
This  bill  and  the  previous  foreign-aid 
bills  that  we  have  passed  relative  to 
South  America  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  uprisings  in  South  America.  To 
turn  our  head  and  smile  and  say  that 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  juvenile  de- 
linquents, it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few 
irresponsible  Communists,  is  whistling 
in  the  dark.  When  you  have  numbers 
in  the  uprising  so  large  that  the  police 
force  is  not  able  to  cope  with  them  and 
that  the  government  responsible  is  not 
able  to  cope  with  them,  it  is  more  than 
a  few  Communists  and  more  than  a 
group  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

This  foreign  aid  program  is  directly 
responsible  for  this  situation.  Let  us 
analyze  Venezuela.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Venezuela  have  they  had  a  dictator 
more  unpopular  than  the  one  that  was 
recently  deposed.  Every  dollar  of  aid 
that  we  gave  to  Venezuela  was  chan- 
neled through  him  as  a  dictator.  We 
could  not  distribute  dollars  or  aid  to 
any  part  of  Venezuela  without  his  per- 
mission. Yet  no  man  in  Venezuela  was 
more  hated  than  this  same  deposed  dic- 
tator. So,  every  dollar  that  we  gave  to 
the  Venezuelan  dictator.  Uiat  dollar,  in 
the  same  degree,  turned  the  people  of 
Venezuela  against  us.  He  was  called 
the  dictator  supported  by  United  States 
capitalists.  This  feeling  Is  responsible 
for  the  uprisings  there.  This  is  how 
foreign  aid  worked  In  Venezuela  and 
what  it  accomplished.  It  resulted  in 
stoning  and  Insults  to  great  American 
citizens. 

Gentlemen  you  must  understand  that 
in  South  America  historically  they  have 
revolutions  for  breakfast.  Right  now, 
when  you  pick  up  a  newspaper,  you  may 
find  that  there  Is  another  junta,  another 
uprising  In  South  America,  another  gov- 
ernment overthrown. 

If  they  had  a  real  free  election  in 
most  of  the  countries  in  South  America. 
I  doubt  whether  there  could  be  many 
governments  in  South  America  that 
would  survive.  So,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  governments  are  unpopular  and 
unstable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  governments  are  not  wanted  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  we  go  in 
there  with  our  money ;  we  give  them  mil- 
lions, and  we  set  them  up  lavishly  so 
that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  p>oorer.  If  you  think  that  this  is 
the  case  only  In  Venezuela,  please  let 
me  tell  you  otherwise. 

Here  is  an  Important  point  that  has 
been  hidden  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  various  corrupt  lead- 
ers of  the  more  than  60  nations  that 
we  have  given  foreign  aid  to  have 
stashed  away  In  the  banlcs  and  vaults 
of  the  United  States  over  $15  billion. 
And.  yet  we  are  sending  tliem  billions 
of  dollars.  They  do  not  have  confidence 
enough  in  their  owti  leadership  or  coun- 
try to  keep  their  own  money  there.    So 


they  are  sending  billions  for  safety  pur- 
poses, to  the  banks  and  the  vaults  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  want 
to  be  secure  financially  if  and  when 
they  are  overthrown.  The  $15  billion 
in  assets  and  money  in  hiding  by  the 
various  leaders  of  these  corrupt  govern- 
ments ought  to  give  pause  to  the  advo- 
cates of  foreign  aid,  but  they  merely 
shake  their  shoulders  and  say  "So  what." 

I  say  to  you.  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  If  you  continue  this  program 
for  another  10  years,  as  we  have  in  the 
past  10  years,  we  are  going  to  be  spat 
upon  and  we  are  going  to  be  stoned  in 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  Yugoslavian  aspect  has  been  very 
well  answered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  JuddI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
proposition  in  the  amendment  that  the 
technical  assistance  fund  should  be 
cut.  This  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  mutual  security  bill,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  the  part  through  which 
we  can  really  project  to  the  world  the 
image  of  an  America  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was 
out  In  the  Far  East  last  fall  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  and  in  Cambodia  I  saw 
how  our  point  4  program  was  helping  to 
build  schools.  In  Vietnam  I  saw  how 
we  were  helping  to  develop  a  democratic 
civil  service.  In  the  Philippines  I  saw 
how  our  village  development  program 
was  giving  the  people  of  that  Republic 
the  beginnings  of  democracy.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  part  of  our  program  that 
makes  more  genuine  friends  for  Ameri- 
ca, or  that  helps  more  to  develop  democ- 
racy at  the  grassroots.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram with  which  the  Communists  can- 
not possibly  compete,  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  democratic  development 
toward  better  health,  a  little  education, 
and  more  food. 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  that  stones  have 
been  hurled  at  American  officials  and 
American  installations  In  Venezuela, 
Lebanon,  and  Algeria.  But  I  suggest 
that  those  stones  were  not  hurled  at  in- 
dividuals or  at  libraries.  They  were 
hurled  at  an  Image  of  an  America  that 
to  those  people  seems  unconcerned  with 
human  rights;  an  America  that  seems 
preoccupied  with  military  might;  an 
America  which  lets  interests  In  wheat 
and  wool.  In  lead  and  zinc,  In  copper 
and  oil  obscure  our  good  neighbor liness ; 
an  America  that  too  often  is  identified 
with  foreign  colonialism  or  with  cor- 
rupt native  dictators. 

By  voting  down  this  amendment,  by 
giving  new  dignity  and  breadth  to  the 
technical  assistance  program,  we  can 
tell  the  whole  world  that  America 
means  what  it  said  in  the  Declaration  of 


Independence — that  we  are  devoted 
above  all  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
human  being.  Let  us  let  the  ideas  of 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  once  again  ring 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Da  vis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  feel  I  should  permit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  raising  my  voice 
in  protest  against  giving  away  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago 
said,  I  believe,  that  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia had  changed  the  ownership  of 
85  percent  of  the  collective  farms  to  pri- 
vate hands  and  that  that  Is  what  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  were  doing  as 
against  the  Communist  goverrmient. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why 
this  money  should  not  be  provided  in 
this  bill  today.  There  is  not  a  penny  of 
it  being  given  to  the  people;  it  is  all 
being  given  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. Every  dollar  we  give  to  Tito  to- 
day, through  this  bill,  will  be  used  to 
crush  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  by 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  throw  ofl 
their  Communist  yoke. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Briefly,  yes. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  was  asked 
the  question  when  I  had  the  floor  a  little 
while  ago 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes;  and  I 
want  to  read  that.  I  have  taken  it  out  of 
page  8445  of  the  Record  of  May  12,  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Feighan.    It  says: 

Fourth.  In  June  1956  Tito  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sealed  his  reconciliation 
With  Moscow  with  new,  unequivocal  and 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  Communist 
solidarity.  He  said  that  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists had  never  failed  In  their  Interna- 
tional Communist  duties  and  obligations,  he 
called  the  Russian  Communists  brothers-In- 
arms and  he  declared  that  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Soviet  Union  would  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace  toward  the  same  goal,  the 
goal  ol  the  victory  of  socialism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
HaysJ. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
the  attack  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, or  upon  the  idea  of  corrupting 
them  by  giving  them  billions.  He  used 
Venezuela  as  an  example. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  Is  classified  ma- 
terial or  not,  but  I  am  not  very  sympa- 
thetic with  classified  material,  anyway, 
so  if  It  Is,  I  will  just  declassify  it.  The 
amount  proposed  in  1959  for  Venezuela 
is  $190,000— $190,000.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  billions,  about  corrupting 
I)eople.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
you  can  corrupt  with  $190,000.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  going  price  Is  on  corrup- 
tion. But  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
that  for  anybody  to  accumulate  $15 
billion  that  he  was  talking  about  In  de- 
posits In  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  that  figure. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  any  more  ac- 
curate than  the  figure  he  used  when  he 
referred  to  billions  for  Venezuela  to  cor- 
rupt the  people,  but  I  just  thought  that 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  Record. 

To  get  back  to  Yugoslavia  for  a  minute, 
the  House  has  already  defeated  an 
amendment  to  cut  out  the  bulk  of  the 
money  to  YuRoslavia.  the  money  that  is 
in  the  pipeline.  Now  we  are  kickinK 
about  a  very  insignificant  amount  and 
the  only  amount  in  the  bill  for  Yugo- 
slavia so  far  as  I  know  that  gets  to  the 
people. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  the 
fact  the  Yugoslavs  had  turned  85  percent 
of  their  land  to  private  ownership  was 
all  the  more  reason  this  should  be  de- 
feated. I  say  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
they  should  stay  in  the  bill,  because  this 
is  the  only  part  of  the  funds  that  will 
get  to  those  people  that  have  reconverted 
their  land  to  private  ownership  and  help 
them  with  their  technical  problems.  I 
know  the  great  majority  of  the  Yugoslav 
people  themselves,  if  they  could  vote  on 
it — and  I  have  a  lot  of  Yugoslavs  in  my 
district,  and  I  have  been  in  Yugoslavia — 
would  be  against  communism.  Do  you 
want  to  give  them  away  for  $1,850,000, 
when  we  have  already  voted  to  leave  the 
$7  million  in  the  pipeline  for  other  things 
there?  It  is  just  that  simple.  I  would 
have  a  lot  more  sympathy  with  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  out  the 
pipeline  money  and  leave  this  in  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan!  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  It  carries  only 
$1,800,000.  but  there  are  not  any  actual 
dollars  going  into  Yugoslavia.  It  is  all 
technical  services  going  into  public- 
health  work,  public-administration  woik. 
and  public  education. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Much  of  this  money  goes 
to  support  13  American  technicians  who 
are  working  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  grow- 
ing technical-cooperation  program.  Our 
technicians  in  increasing  number  have 
been  well  received  in  Yugoslavia.  Here 
is  an  example: 

Much  sOccess  has  been  achieved  in 
such  projects  as  hybrid  com,  where 
United  States  technicians  in  conjunction 
with  Yugoslavs,  tramed  by  the  United 
States,  have  efifectively  demonstrated  the 
benefits  of  hybrid  strains. 

Not  a  dollar  of  this  aid  goes  to  Tito. 
This  is  largely  to  support  Americans  and 
their  associates  who  are  over  there  shar- 
ing our  ideas,  our  convictions,  and  our 
skills,  with  the  people  of  Yugo.slavia. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  are 
also  winning  respect  and  goodwill  for 
our  country  and  sustaining  the  hopes  of 
those  valiant  freedom -loving  people. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  On  that  point  of  the 
85  percent.  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  have  now  left  the  collective 
farms  against  the  will  of  the  Govern- 


ment, so  85  percent  of  this  money  is  ob- 
viously going  to  free  enterprise.  When 
I  was  in  Yugoslavia  last  year  I  found 
the  average  Yugoslav  citizens  to  be  the 
most  friendly  people  I  have  seen  in  a 
foreign  country  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  no  ca.sh 
amounts  involved  here.  It  is  all  for  tech- 
nical services. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 

I  Mr.   B.ALDWIN  I. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
there  were — ayes  55,  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  on 
page  12,  strike  out  lines  9  through  21  and 
insert  the  fullowlng: 

•■(c)  Repeal  Section  308,  which  relates  to 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board." 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deletes  proposed   new    lan- 
guage which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  and  also  abolishes  the 
International      Development      Advisory 
Board.     This  Board    was  e.stabluslied   by 
the  President  on  September  8,  1950.  by 
Elxecutive  Order  10159.  pursuant  to  the 
authority  in  title  IV.  section  409.  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
Present  authority  is  contained  in  .section 
308  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.    This  Board  was  establi.shed 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  President 
on  the  operation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
program.     The  most  recent  chairman  of 
this  Board  was  Eric  John.ston,  who  was 
appointed  on  February  1.  1952.    His  last 
term  expired  on  August  2,  1957.    He  had 
served  three  terms  as  chairman  of  this 
Board.     There   were    12   other   members 
of  the  Board.     There  are   no  members 
at  this  time  on  this  Board,  their  terms 
all  having  expired  in  Septemb<T,  1957. 
To  my  knowledge,   there  have   been   no 
successors  named.     At  the  present  time, 
there   is   no   staff   for   the   Board.     Mr. 
William  C.  Schmeis.ser.  the  last  executive 
director,  who  was  appointed  on  May  23, 
1956,  resigned  on  January  12.  1958.    Sub- 
sequent to  his  resignation,  he  went  to 
work   in  the  executive  office   with    Eric 
Johnston  on  the  Conference  on  Foreign 
Aspects  of   United  States  National  Se- 
curity. 

Prom  1950  through  fiscal  1958.  the  total 
expenditures  of  this  Board  will  have 
amounted  to  S324.516  88.  And  even 
though  as  of  September  of  last  year  there 
were  no  members  of  the  Board,  and  no 
staff  after  February  of  this  year,  there 
IS  a  request  in  the  present  budget  for 
$49,800.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  value 
of  this  Board  in  the  past  in  consulting 
with  the  President,  but  I  do  know  they 
have  issued  since  1950  18  reports. 
The  most  recent  one,  dated  September 
16,  1957.  is  entitled  •Recommended  Op- 
erational Criteria  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund'  and  that  carries  the  label 


"confidential."  On  June  10.  1955.  they 
issued  a  report  entitled  Background  In- 
formation Relating  to  the  Problem  of 
Unemployed  InUUectuals  in  Countries 
Receiving  United  States  Foreign  Aid." 
They  have  also  issued  reports  on  Ma- 
laria Eradication,  and  also  one  entitled 
New  Emphasis  on  Kconomic  Development 
Abroad. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  do  away  with 
an  Advi.sorj'  Board.  There  are  no  em- 
ployees who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 
There  is  no  chairman  and  there  are  no 
Boa  id  members.  Here  is  a  good  place 
to  cut  down  on  expenses  in  this  bill.  I 
recommend  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Ln  s- 
coMBl  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb  I. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton) 
there  were— ayes  85.  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
OTHm   raocRAMs 

Stc.  204.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  de.slgn.ntcd 
by  section  501  ut  this  act  ns  chapter  II  of 
the  Mutual  .Spcnrlty  Act  of  1954  as  .imended, 
which  relate*  to  other  programs,  ts  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  402.  which  relates  to  ear- 
murklnx  of  lunds,  strike  out  •  1908  '  in  the 
Ilist   sentence   mid    subbtttute   "ISStf.^ 

(b)  Repeal  seclluna  403  and  404,  which 
relate,  respectively,  to  special  a.s£lstance  In 
Joint  control  areas  nn^  respon.'^lblllttes  :n 
Oermany,  and  subatltu^e  the  following  new 
section :  ' 

•Sec.  403  Responsibilities  In  Germany: 
The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
during  the  flsc.-il  year  195»  not  to  exceed 
»8,200,000  oX  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  450  (a)  of  this  act  In  order 
to  meet  the  reFponslbllltles  or  objectives  of 
the  United  Stntes  In  Germany,  inchidlng 
West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  tills  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which 
has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  the  OARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas) 
sjjecl.il  account,  including  that  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hercaXter  deposited 
under  the  bll.nteral  agreement  of  December 
15.  1949.  between  the  United  States  nnd  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  (or  any  sup- 
plementary or  succeeding  agreement)  which, 
upon  approval  by  the  President,  shnll  be 
deposited  In  the  OARIOA  special  accoui.t 
under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree- 
ment The  President  may  use  tl»e  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify. 
nnd  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which   he  determines   must    be   dl.sreunrded." 

(c)  Amend  section  405.  ^vhlch  relat^-s  to 
mlgrant-i.  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follow*: 

(1)  In  subsection  (o,  strike  out  all  fol- 
lowing •fi.scal  year"  and  substitute  -1959 
not  to  e.xceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to 
the  program  of  the  United  Nations  lU^U 
CommL«!.sinner  for  R  >fugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate. •• 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  otit  "lOSS" 
and  ••$5  500.000^'  and  stiljstltute  '1959  •  and 
'•8.600  OOO'.  respectively 

(di  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chll- 
drens  welfare,  strike  out  "IQae"  and  substi- 
tute •  lit59." 

(e)  In  section  407.  which  relates  to  Pales- 
tine refugees  In  the  Near  East.  Insert  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1959'  before  ■not  to  exceed'" 
In  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  otit  "•65.- 
000  000  ■  In  the  first  sentence  and  subetilule 
12:., 000,000   ■ 
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(f)  In  section  409  (c).  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  •'1958"  and 
•'•2.200.000^'  and  substitute  "1959  "  and  '•2- 
100.000'.  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con- 
trol Act  expenses,  strike  out  "19&8^'  In  the 
Qrst   sentence  and  substitute  '•1959." 

(h)  Amend  section  411.  which  relates  to 
adminlslratlve  and  other  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "1958^' 
and  ■••32.750.000'^  and  substitute  •'1969  "  and 
"•33.000.000".  respectively;  and  Insert  "and 
title  II  of  chapter  11'^  Immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  first  parentheses: 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  Insert  "fvinctlons 
of  the  Department  tinder  this  act  or  for" 
before  "normal" 

(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4).  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  partlcljjatlon.  strike  out  •'the  agency 
primarily"  and  substitute  •'an  agency";  sub- 
stitute a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Et,  and  add  the  following 
proviso  to  that  subparagraph:  ":  Provided. 
That  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for 
a  type  of  guaranty  Is  reduced,  fees  t<j  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  tor  the  same 
type  of  guaranty  may  bf  similarly  reduced:'; 
and  Insert  after  "Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration"  both 
times  It  ap|>ears  in  Bubpara^raph  (F)  "or 
»uch  other  ofllcer  as  the  President  may 
.designate" 

(J)  Section  414  (b)  of  such  act,  which 
relates  to  munitions  control.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  regulHtlon.t  shnll  prohibit  the  lmr>or- 
tation  or  relmixjrtatlon  into  the  United 
States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States)  of  arms  or  ammunition 
orlRlnaily  manufactured  for  military  pur- 
poses, or  parts  thereof,  except  those  which 
are  curios  or  antiques  and  are  not  In  condi- 
tion to  be  used  as  firearms" 

(ki  In  section  419  (ai,  which  reU,tes  to 
atoms  for  p>eace,  strike  out  "1958"  and 
"•7.0<jO.OOO  "  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
sUtute  "1959'  and    "•5.500.000. "'  respectively. 

(1)  In  section  420.  which  relates  to  malaria 
eradication,  delete  "  The'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Insert  '"In  addition  to  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  furnished  for  this  purjxjse 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  chapter  II,  the";  Ineert  after  the  word 
"authorized  "  In  the  second  sentence  "to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  (other 
than  ch  I,  and  title  II  of  ch  II»  ".  and  strike 
out  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerks 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Sikf.^-  On  page 
16.  line  1,  strike  all  that  follows  the  colon 
and  lines  2  through  6.  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  (other  than  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
its  allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion furnished  to  foreign  governments  by 
the  United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assisUnce  program  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  states : 

Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return 
to  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammunition 
furnished  to  foreign  governmenU  by  the 
United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I  think 
the  committee  actually  intended,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  things  advocated  by 
the  principal  witness.    I  call  to  your  at- 


tention a  statement  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Hadley.  formerly  of  Remington  Arms, 
now  president  of  Sporting  Arms  &  Am- 
munition Manufacturers  Institute.  He 
proposes  in  the  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

An  amendment  to  section  511  (c)  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  aid  programs  may  not  be 
relmported  Into  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition  with   American    industry. 

That  is  1  of  2  items  that  Mr.  Hadley 
says  the  American  arms  industry  wants. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
do  exactly  that,  would  stop  other  nations 
from  selling  back  to  us  the  weapons  we 
have  given  them  under  lend-lease, 
mutual  security,  and  other  foreign 
programs. 

The  committee  language,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, goes  much  further  than  this  ob- 
jective as  set  forth  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal witnefises  for  the  language  in  the  bill 
The  committee  language  would  stop  all 
importations  except  new  sporting  weap- 
ons and  antique  weapons  incapable  of 
being  fired — the  latter  would  include 
only  junk.  Now.  what  is  the  purpose 
of  the  language  in  the  committee  bill? 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  on  page 
1305  of  the  hearings.  I  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Hadley: 

The  suggested  amendment.s  are:  (I)  An 
amendment  to  section  414  of  the  act  under 
wlilch  arms  Imports  or  exports  are  licensed 
so  th.Tt  the  President  will  take  into  con- 
sideration as  one  factor,  along  with  foreign 
policy  and  peace,  the  competitive  impact  of 
imports    upon    American   industry. 

In  other  words,  the  section  which  I 
propose  to  amend  is  an  amendment  to 
our  reciprocal  trade  program,  and  to  our 
tariff  system.  It  is  an  industry-protec- 
tive device  and  that  is  all  it  is.  The  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  I 
respect  has  brought  in  language  which 
I  think  is  more  properly  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  or  at  least  it  should  be  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  is  a  trade- 
policy  matter,  not  one  which  I  think  can 
properly  be  included  in  the  mutual-aid 
program,  which  has  as  its  intent  the 
helping  of  other  nations,  not  cutting  off 
their  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  This  is  a  correction. 
This  language  is  properly  before  the 
House.  It  amends  the  Munitions  Con- 
trol Act.  This  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.     Now,  may  I  proceed? 

Mr.  MORANO.  This  was  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  he  conceded  that 
Juri':diction  of  the  House  language  in 
the  bill  is  properly  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  proceed,  please? 
This  Is  a  trade  protection  matter,  it  deals 
with  reciprocal  trade;  it  does  not  have 
to  do  with  mutual  aid  and  mutual  se- 
curity. 

I  do  not  censure  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano]  for  offering 
his  language.  He  is  simply  trying  to  help 
the  arms  manufacturing  industry  of  his 
district.    The  gentleman  is  a  valuable 


Member  who  has  done  much  good  work 
and  I  can  understand  his  interest  in  the 
people  of  his  district.  He  should  be  in- 
terested in  them.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
decide  the  question  which  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  discussion.  ThLs  should 
be  decided  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  is  before  us  for  extension. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morano;  On 
page  16.  line  3.  after  words  "of  the  United 
States)  "  strike  out  all  following  through  line 
6  and  insert  "for  resale  of  firearms  manufac- 
titred  for  the  armed  forces  of  any  country, 
or  j)arts  thereof  for  reassembly,  except  those 
which  are  curios  or  antiques  or  weapons  of 
obsolete  Ignition  Incapable  of  using  a  fixed 
cartridge  or  fixed  shotgun  shell." 

Mr.  MORANO.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sue before  the  House  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  language  of  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  provides,  with 
certain   modifications,   that   no  surplus 
military  rifles  manufactured  for  militaiy 
purposes  by  a  foreign  nation  may  be  im- 
ported into  this  country.    In  other  words, 
there  were  imported  into  this  counti-y 
in  1957  over  100.000  Carcano  rifles,  an 
1891  Italian  rifle  which  was  remodeled 
in  1938.     Now,  that  rifle  is  not  only  an 
old  rifle,  but  it  is  unsafe.     There  is  no 
provision    of    law    which    requires    an 
agency  of  the  Government  to  examine 
the    rifles    before    they    come    into    the 
United   States.     Now,    100.000   of   them 
have  come  in.     Over   660,000   rifles   of 
foreign    manufacture,    declared    surplus 
by  reason  of  our  military  aid  to  them  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act.  were  de- 
clared surplus.     This  Carcano  rifle  has 
been  bought  for  79  cents  by  importers, 
brought  Into  this  country  and  sold  to 
our  sporting  rifle  shooters.     Now,   this 
amendment  will  not  prohibit  the  sale  of 
sporting  rifles.     Let  us  find  out  where 
some  of  these  Carcano  rifles  have  gone. 
There  has  been  an  indictment  secured 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.     He  indicted   the  people  selling 
these   rifles   for   violating   the  National 
Firearms  Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.    Here  you  will  find  that  they  were 
indicted  for  buying  from  Inter-Armco  of 
Alexandria.   Va..   Carcano   rifles,   which 
were  used  in  gun  running.    Now.  that  is 
what  is  going  on.  and  that  is  what  my 
amendment  tries  to  stop. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORANO.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut.  It  is  not  only 
the  Italian  rifle  that  he  is  speaking  of, 
but  many,  many  thousands  of  other 
rifles  which  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try, and,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Florida,  to  the  detriment  of  small 
arms  manufacturers  of  this  country.  It 
is  about  time  that  we  did  something  to 
protect  our  small  arms  manufacturer, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  IMr.  Morano]  and 
will  support  his  amendment.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
place  to  settle  this  question,  but  in  my 
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«.,  hunible  opinion.  It  Is.    Too  many  Amer- 

i  ican  workingmen  are  losing  their  Jobs 

'  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  foreign  sui- 

plus  guns  here. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  no  rifle  manu- 
factured by  a  foreign  manufacturer  as 
a  new  rifle  for  sale  in  conmierce  would 
be  prohibited? 

Mr.  MORANO.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Only  rifles,  as  I 
understand  it.  which  have  been  at  one 
time  or  another  manufactured  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  some  coimtry? 

Mr.  MORANO.    That  is  exactly  rieht. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  And  declared 
surplus? 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  importer  who 
places  an  order  with  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer for  sporting  rifles  could  bring  them 
in  if  he  is  a  legitimate  importer. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  understand,  your 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  reimpor- 
tation of  American-made  arms  sent  to 
these  nations  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  that  have  come  back  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  at  a  lower  price, 

a  cheaper  price,  than  you  could  get  for 
the  American-made  rifle  here  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  Is  correct.  And, 
furthermore,  there  have  been  860,000 
rifle*  Imported  Into  thl«  counti-y.  foreign 
made.  In  1937,  That  Is  three  times  as 
many  rifles  as  are  manufactured  here 
In  the  United  State*.  There  has  got  to 
be  xomethlng  done. 

Mr,  DOLAND,  Mr,  Clinlrmon.  will  the 
Bcntleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  MORANO      1  yJrld, 

Mr.  nOLAND,  I*  It  not  a  fact  that 
this  Is  the  only  place  where  you  can  get 
any  relief? 

Mr.  MOriANO,  T)jls  Is  the  only  place 
where  wr  can  get  any  relief,  becaus«  It 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Munitions  Con- 
trol  Act  which  Is  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1064,  it  Is 
not  a  jurisdictional  dispute  of  any  kind 

Mr.  OKON8KI,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OKON6KI.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  trying  to  do  is  to  Uke  care  of  the  rifle 
Industry  and  the  munitions  industry 

Mr.  MORANO.    No;  that  is  not  so' 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  So  that  he  can  vote 
for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  when  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  not  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  rifle  Industry.  The  rifle  in- 
dustry has  enough  competition  as  it  is 
and  is  willing  to  compete.  But  they  can- 
not compete  with  rifles  made  in  Italy  in 
1914  or  1915  and  brought  back  here  into 
this  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  What  is  wronR  with 
taking  care  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  rifles?  Is  it  not  ju.st  a.s  well  or 
better  that  we  take  care  of  them  than 
of  the  American  importers  who  are  pur- 
chasing surplus  material  acros.s  tiie 
water  and  then  bringing  it  here  and  sell- 
ing it  at  a  lesser  price  than  our  own 
rifles  cosf 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Mo- 
RANol  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 

MORANO  I. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  may  not  yield  un- 
le.ss  he  is  in  the  well. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  is  in 
the  well  now. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  MoranoI. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
show  yju  what  has  happened  and  what 
has  made  this  proposed  legislation  nece.s- 
sary.  In  1957.  as  I  said,  there  wore  about 
100,000  Itahan  Caicano  rifles  imported 
Into  this  country.  They  were  purcha.srd 
by  an  Importer  for  79  cents  nplecp  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr,  Smrsl  would  not  want  this  kind  of 
an  operation  to  continue.  I  ttilrik  he 
has  been  misinformed  about  the  whole 
matter.  In  nnswer  to  the  tfontlemnn 
from  Wisconsin  I  will  say  that  any  sport- 
Ing  rifles  made  by  commciclal  industry 
for  export  to  this  country  could  come  in 
without  nn.v  trouble. 

Mr,  8PELV-BROWN.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  (lentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FULTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut, 

Mr,  BFELY-DROWN.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect In  b<'llrvln«  that  what  the  jtentlc- 
man  is  tryinn  to  do  U  to  protect  the 
leKltimate  interests  of  those  tngaged  In 
the  manufacture  of  flrearms  In  this 
country  from  an  Illegal  procedure  which 
Is  piescntly  being  used  analnst  them? 

Mr,  MORANO,  That  Is  exactly  rlyht, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Just  to  make  thl.s  per- 
fectly clear.  Ls  not  the  .source  of  the  difll- 
culty  the  fact  that  in  many  countries 
arms  have  been  manufactured  for  mili- 
taiy  purposes  and  then,  when  a  new  and 
better  rifle  has  come  along,  the  military 
establishment  of  that  country  has 
thrown  its  older  rifles  on  the  market  as 
surplus.  Thofe  rifles  aie  then  bouKht 
up  and  shipped  into  this  country  for  a 
song. 

However,  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  an  American  importer 
wants  to  go  over  and  make  a  contract 
with  a  foreign  manufacturer  for  a  cer- 
tain military  rifle,  whether  new  or  old 
model,  then  that  rifle  may  be  manufac- 


tured and  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  whatever  quantity  he  wants.  He 
would  of  course  have  to  pay  the  price  of 
a  new  nfle. 

The  difficulty  comes  when  an  Importer 
ROCS  over  and  buys  surplus  rifles,  dis- 
rnrded  by  the  military  establishment  of 
the  country  at  a  fraction  of  their  orig- 
inal co.st,  and  bnnu.s  thCiU  into  this  coun- 
try in  completely  unmatchable  competi- 
tion with  the  American  manufacturers  of 
rifles.  We  are  not  against  competition 
with  new  rifles  from  abroad.  It  is  the 
old  military  surplus  rifles  that  make  the 
trouble. 

Mr  MORANO.  That  is  correct.  And 
when  NATO  bc;;ins  to  use  a  new  rifle, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
moie  of  rifl'\s  tliat  will  be  declared  sur- 
plus all  around  the  world.  Under  the 
language  of  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI.  licenses 
pendinR  now  will  permit  them  to  brin^- 
in  all  those  rifles.  That  is  noi  reciprocal 
trade;  that  is  not  competition;  that  is 
disaster. 

Mr  JUDD.  The  pentlemans  amend- 
ment will  not  keep  out  any  sporting 
rifles  made  for  that  purpo5(? 

Mr  MORANO.  Ab.solutely  not.  Ger- 
man Mausers,  or  any  other  rifles  made 
for  commercial  purposes,  could  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr  SADLAK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gcntle- 
m.in  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
io  associate  myself  with  the  nentleman  / 
fiom  Connecticut  I  Mr.  MosawoI  in  the 
remsrk.i  he  ha*  made  and  to  rompllmrnt 
him  on  his  enrrwy  and  Inltlnt.ve  In  flnd- 
IhR  the  proper  means  of  coming  to  the 
help  of  the  Industrie*  and  the  people  of 
thowe   lnduMlrlr>»  in   Connfctlcut. 

Mr,  MORANO.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROOHEVELT  Mr,  Chairman. 
will  the  Kentlemnn  yield' 

Mr  FlJLTON.  1  yield  to  the  gcnllc- 
man  from  California 

Mr   IIOOHKVEI.T      May  I  correct  one 
siutement  which  I  think  wmn  «n  Inad- 
vertent   misstatement      The    allrgtiion 
Is  made  that  Ihc.'.e  are  sit  >iuiplus  rifles 
that  ate  being  replaced  by  more  modem 
one*.     In    the    case    of    the»e    Carcano 
rifles.  I  am  Informed  by  a  correspondent 
from  a  small-business  Arm   who  wrote 
me  In  relation  to  a  small -bu.siness  prob- 
lem that  these  rifles  were  not  impoi  ted 
from    Italy,   they    were   purchased   and 
imported  from  Finland.    The  Finns  pur- 
cha.sed  these  rifles  in  1939  for  use  In  the 
Finnish  war  asainst  the  Rassians.    Fin- 
land is  of  course  not  a  recipient  of  any 
arms  from  the  United  States.     The  end 
of  World  War  II  resulted  in  the  demo- 
bilization  of   arms   all   over   the   world 
creatine  much  of  this  stock,  which  today 
are   used   as  antiques  and   as  sporting 
articles.     Therefore,  the  amendment  of 
the    gentleman    would    completely    wipe 
the.se  firms  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MORANO.  No;  that  Is  not  so. 
The  F^inni.sh  War  was  in  1939.  These 
rifles  were  made  in  1938 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman Will  find  that  the  record  show.s 
that  these  that  have  come  into  this 
countiy  were  all  from  Finland. 


Mr.  MORANO.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
true.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  rep- 
resented the.se  companies  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where  they 
came  from.  He  did  not  have  the  in- 
formation but  said  he  would  supply  It. 
and  he  has  never  supplied  It  to  this  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-setts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  JvddI  put  this  in  proper 
perspective.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  covers  rifles  and 
military  firearms  alone.  It  does  not  bar 
the  Importation  of  .sport.smen's  rifles  at 
all.  We  only  object  to  the  fact  they  are 
bringing  back  Into  the  United  States 
military  firearms  that  were  sent  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  I  am  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  be  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SikesI  for  rea- 
.sons  other  than  have  been  mentioned  In 
the  la.st  4  or  5  minutes.  If  the  amend- 
ment be  constiTjed  precisely  and  its 
terms  followed,  practically  all  European 
arms  manufactured  years  ago  or  manu- 
factured today  being  based  on  an  action 
that  was  originally  a  military  action,  I 
am  sure  that  the  customs  officials  of  our 
country  will  meet  with  an  Imponderable 
situation  when  they  read  the  provisions 
of  thu  section  and  attempt  to  enforce 
the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida, 

Mr,  8IKE0,  I  do  not  want  to  Inter- 
rupt the  gentleman's  statement,  for  he 
Is  making  %  good  statement,  but  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
Is  an  authority  on  these  matters  and  Is 
«  national  director  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  organization  which  mere 
than  any  other  one  organization  speaks 
for  and  represents  the  sportsmen  of 
America. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  substitute  I  have 
ofTered  has  met  the  objections  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Tliat  is  why 
I  have  offered  It. 

Mr.  KING.  I  was  not  aware  that  tlie 
National  Rifle  Association  had  voiced 
objection. 

Mr.  SIKES  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  just  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
talked  by  telephone  to  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
and  here  is  what  he  told  me:  Yes.  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Morano's  substitute  language. 
It  is  better  than  the  original  language 
of  the  bill.  A  hand  with  one  finger  is 
better  than  a  hand  with  no  fingers,  but 
not  much  better.  The  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  do  not  want 
the  original  language  or  the  substitute 
language. 
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Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  National  Rifle  As.sociation 
does  not  object  and  has  favored  the  new 
language.  TTiey  say  one  thing  one  day 
and  they  may  say  another  thing  to  the 
distinpuishicd  gentleman  another  day.  I 
am  not  going  to  dispute  him.  but  I  just 
want  to  point  out  this  one  thing  about 
the  Carcano  rifle.  The  latest  edition  of 
the  National  Rifle  A.ssociation  Book  of 
Small  Arms,  volume  II.  Rifles,  by  W.  H. 
B.  Smith,  whom  I  am  sure  you  know, 
states: 

The  safety  sy.stem  (of  the  Carcano)  Is  an 
Italian  design,  and  is  Inherently  dangerous 
as  shiUterinp  or  shearing  of  a  fragile  hold- 
ing lug  win  let  the  firing  pin  blow  back  out 
of  the  bolt. 

In  addition,  another  hiph  expert  in 
this  field  makes  the  same  statement. 

Mechanically,  these  are  essentially 
the  same.    They  both  blow. 

Then  another  man.  Jack  O'Connor, 
writing  in  the  Rifle  Book,  says: 

The  less  said  about  the  French  Lebel  the 
belter;  they  are  terrible.  So  are  the  Italian 
Mannllcher  Carcano  actions  which  have  a 
coy  habit  of  blowing  the  firing  pin  out  Into 
the  shooter's  face. 

Do  we  want  that  kind  of  gun  imported 
into  this  country? 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  KINO.    I  yield. 

Mr,  SIKES.  I  would  like  to  say  only 
this:  The  question  I  asked  specifically  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  was:  "Do 
you  favor  the  original  language  or  that 
of  the  substitute?  '  The  answer  was, 
"No."  Z  said,  "Ho  you  object  to  either 
of  these  version*?"  They  said,  "ThU 
organization  If  not  in  a  position  to  ob- 
ject. We  cannot  object  to  what  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  docs.  We  have 
to  accept  what  the  Congress  does."  Z 
repeat  the  NationAl  Rifle  Asi^ociation 
does  not  favor  and  has  not  approved  the 
Morano  language, 

Mr.  KINO.  X  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  that  the  techni- 
cal section  of  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation has  determined  that  the  flring  pin 
mechanism  of  the  Italian  piece  Is  not 
unsafe  and  that  Mr.  Smith's  article  was 
In  error  In  that  particular  reference. 
But.  to  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
determined  that  the  Arms  Mantifac- 
turers  Institute  has  not  to  date  ever 
brought  its  plight  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. If  it  Is  being  injured  and  these 
imports  are  damaging  this  industry,  it 
would  seem  that  their  first  avenue  for 
proper  relief  should  be  at  least  explored. 
To  date  they  have  not  approached  the 
Tariff   CommLssion    with    this   problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  v/ord. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SikksI 
a  question.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  curios  and  antiques? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  my  amend- 
ment, if  I  may  answer  the  gentleman. 


would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
importation  of  curios  and  antiques.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  covered  by  the 
term  curios  insofar  as  weapons  are  con- 
cerned. Antiques  could  be  brought  in 
under  my  amendment  ju.st  as  they  are 
brought  in  today.  One  of  the  objections 
to  the  original  language  in  the  bill  is 
the  fact  tliat  no  antique  worthy  of  being 
brought  in  out  of  the  rain  could  be  im- 
ported under  its  language.  As  the  bill 
is  written,  it  would  have  to  be  a  weapon 
that  could  not  be  fired.  The  average 
collector  of  fine  old  weapons  wants  a 
gun  capable  of  being  fired,  whether  he 
intends  to  fire  it  or  not.  He  does  not 
want  useless  junk.  Under  my  language, 
the  importation  of  antique  weapons — in 
other  words,  percussion  weaporis  or 
flintlocks  or  other  early  weapons — would 
not  be  affected  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  to  the  committee  that 
those  who  do  collect  antique  weapons, 
or  curio  weapons  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  would  not  be  ad\  ersely  affected 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment  if  it  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  SIKES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is 

in  the  bill,  the  language  of  the.  bill,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Winchester  Arms 
Co.  and  the  ReminRton  Arms  Co.,  two 
of  the  bigeest  producers  of  arms  in  the 
United  States,  It  Is  against  small  busi- 
ness. IX  thlA  language  that  is  carried 
In  the  bill  becomes  law.  It  will  put  10,000 
small -business  men  and  employees  out 
of  work  throughout  the  United  States. 
Bla  business,  the  big  arm«  companies, 
are  not  hurting.  The  large  manufac- 
turers made  more  money  last  year  than 
they  have  made  at  any  time  in  their 
existence  from  civilian  business.  So  that 
Is  not  going  to  be  Involved  in  this.  As 
far  an  the  Illegal  exportation  or  the  Im- 
portation of  arms  k  concerned,  there  are 
laws  to  take  care  of  that.  So  the  attempt 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  to 
becloud  the  Issue  with  the  quoktlon  of 
illegal  exportation  of  arms  does  noi 
enter  Into  the  matter  at  all. 

On  the  subject  of  safety,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Mobamo] 
read  some  language  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  book  which  was  pub- 
lished on  March  25.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  National  Rifle  Asociatlon  of  America 
signed  by  P.  C.  Daniel,  their  secretary, 
and  here  is  the  language  given  in  the 
letter  under  date  of  April  28: 

It  Is  a  source  of  some  embarrassiaent  to 
us  that  the  statement  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Smith's  book  Is  an  Incorrect  statement. 
The  firing  mechanism  is  Indeed  held  In  place 
In  the  bolt  by  a  relatively  small  lug  when 
the  bolt  is  lu  the  unlocked  poeition,  as  when 
loading  a  rifle.  However,  the  rifle  cannot  be 
fired  with  the  bolt  In  this  position.  When 
the  bolt  Is  turned  down  Into  the  firing  posi- 
tion, a  large  lug  on  the  firing  m^echanlsm 
engages  in  a  corresponding  recess  In  the  re- 
ceiver body,  locking  the  flring  mechanism 
safely  Into  place. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Smith's  book  ha«  been  substan- 
tially revised  since  the  edition  quoted  above. 
Also,  th.1t  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
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America  1«  no  longer  tbe  copubllsher  of  the 
book  nor  In  any  way  connected  with  It. 

So  that  takes  care  of  the  safety  factor 
of  the  item. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
rifles  are  not  rifles  that  have  come  from 
surplus  guns  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  them 
are  surplus  rifles  in  different  countries 
and  are  bought  and  sold  to  the  people 
of  America  who  cannot  afford  $150  rifles. 
This  means  that  the  little  fellow  can 
buy  himself  a  rifle  and  go  hunting  if 
he  wants  to.  Later  on.  when  the  young 
fellow  learns  to  shoot,  and  he  has  a 
cheap  rifle,  he  graduates  to  a  better  one. 
Would  we  stop  the  sale  of  used  cars  in 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  big 
cars?  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we 
know  that  the  fellow  who  buys  a  $150 
used  car  eventually  will  buy  a  Cadillac. 
We  know  that  the  fellow  who  will  buy 
a  cheap  rifle  and  go  hunting,  the  young 
fellow  who  does  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  money  will  afterwards  buy  a  better 
rifle.  The  Department  of  Civilian  Mark- 
manship,  through  the  rifle  association 
last  year  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
hunters  135,000  surplus  United  States 
rifles.  If  you  are  talking  about  competi- 
tion, why  do  you  not  stop  the  competi- 
tion there?  In  other  words,  this  Is  part 
of  the  Government's  program  to  teach 
young  men  how  to  handle  a  rifle.  They 
have  made  available  135.000  Springfield 
rifles  last  year  to  the  young  hunters  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  want 
them  to  know  how  to  shoot  a  gun  so 
that  eventually,  when  military  require- 
ment is  made  of  them,  they  can  dis- 
charge It. 

The  language  In  the  bill  is  against  the 
small-business  man.  It  is  against  the 
young  fellow  who  cannot  put  up  $150  to 
buy  a  new  rifle.  It  is  against  10,000 
businessmen  and  their  employees  In 
America  who  take  these  rifles  and  re- 
model them  for  the  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  new  rifles.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SikesI  should  be  accepted. 
This  will  allow  curios  and  antiques  to 
come  in.  but  it  will  also  allow  rifles  to  be 
imported  for  small-business  men  to 
clean  and  remodel  so  they  can  be  sold  to 
people  for  cheap  prices,  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  the  higher  priced  rifles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Holi- 
riELDl  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  get  some  limitation 
of  time  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  make  it  20  min- 
utes, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  have  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
10  gentlemen  standing.  The  time  will 
be  divided  equally  among  them.  Each 
Member  will  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan!  desire  recognition 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  will  wait  until  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  BroyhillJ  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEsI,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  MoranoI. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion here  about  the  position  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  with  respect 
to  the  original  language  of  this  bill  as 
well  as  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
have  in  my  hand  here  a  bulletin  dated 
May  1,  1958.  approximately  12  days  ago, 
signed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Daniel,  secretary,  in 
which  he  makes  reference  to  the  com- 
plete embargo  on  the  Importation  of 
arms  that  were  manufactured  originally 
for  military  purposes,  except  antiques 
and  curios  not  in  condition  to  be  used 
as  firearms.    The  bulletin  states: 

A  majority  of  all  worthwhile  antique 
firearms  were  originally  manufactured  for  a 
military  purjxsBe  and.  If  they  are  of  any 
value,  they  are  In  condition  to  be  uaed  aa 
flrearms.  WlUle  It  may  be  that  an  arms 
collector  would  never  dream  of  firing  a  valu- 
able flint  or  percussion  antique.  If  It  Is 
not  In  condition  to  fire  It  would  be  of  rela- 
tively little  value. 

This  statement  should  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  Is 
opposed  to  the  Morano  substitute  as 
well  as  the  original  language  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
MoRANol.  particularly  in  regard  to  pos- 
sible unemployment  in  his  Congressional 
District.  It  is  consistent  with  good  rep- 
resentative government  that  he  should 
rise  to  protect  those  people,  but  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  unem- 
ployed In  the  automobile  Industry.  Are 
we  going  to  require  a  complete  embargo 
on  the  Importation  of  foreign-made 
cars?  And  If  so  are  we  going  to  do  it  In 
the  Mutual  Security  bill? 

I  submit  further  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  small-arms  dealers,  gun- 
smiths, and  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  enjoying  the  health  and 
recreation  provided  by  firearms  who 
would  be  more  adversely  affected  by  this 
substitute  amendment  than  the  gain 
which  might  come  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Mor- 
anoI and  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Sikes,  of  Florida. 
For  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  protect  the  many  small  businesses 
dependent  upon  the  import  of  these 
small  arms. 

If  trade  restrictions  are  necessary 
then  such  restrictions  should  be  properly 


considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  not  by  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith  1  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  this  amendment.  I  know  many 
Members  thought  I  was  going  to  intro- 
duce this  amendment,  to  take  out  the 
original  language  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
MoRANO  I .  However,  by  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sikes  I,  we  worked  out  the  language 
which  we  felt  was  better,  which  would 
keep  American-made  arms  from  coming 
back  into  the  United  States  after  they 
had  been  shipped  out  under  lend-lease, 
the  mutual  assistance  program,  or  any 
other  program. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  Sikes).  and  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  as  a  substitute.  If  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  Ls  adopted,  then,  of 
course,  we  will  have  no  chance  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Now,  let  us  get  some  of  these  figures 
straightened  out.  American  manufac- 
tuiers  paid  $15  million  in  excise  taxes 
last  year.  $1  million  more  in  1957  than 
in  1956.  They  did  $165  million  worth  of 
business.  We  are  talking  about  $8  mil- 
lion imported  Into  the  United  States  last 
year,  gross,  of  which  $4,300,000  was 
Browning  shotguns  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  here  because  you  know  what 
the  story   of   the  Browning  shotgun  Is. 

We  are  talking  simply  about  some 
used  Army  rifles,  Enflelds  and  Spring- 
fields,  that  were  originally  manufactured 
for  Army  purpo.ses. 

We  are  talking  exactly  about  13  3  mil- 
lion worth  of  arms  being  brought  in 
here,  of  which  approximately  $1  million 
happens  to  be  brought  in  by  three  con- 
cerns in  my  district,  where  200  people  arc 
employed.  They  will  be  out  of  business. 
They  have  some  contracts  now  in  view 
of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  They  rim  an  Importing  busi- 
ness. The  State  Department,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  Department  of 
Commerce  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment here  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  In  turn,  the  State 
Department,  as  of  this  moment,  has  de- 
livered to  me  a  letter  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sixes  1.  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Department  as  my 
amendment  for  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt  1. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sixes)  and  against  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Morano  |. 

I  might  at  this  time  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  If  this  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  defeated  and  the 
amendment  offered   by   the   gentleman 
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from  Florida  Is  accepted.  It  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  properly  weigh  the 
position  of  the  small  business  people 
who  have  bitterly  protested  tliat  this 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  such  a  drastic  step 
should  be  taken  witliout  much  more 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it 
up  to  this  time.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out,  too,  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Sikes.  gets  at  the  heart  of  what  I 
am  sure  the  committee  was  trying  to  get 
at.  which  is  to  make  sure  that  regula- 
tions will  prohibit  the  return  to  the 
United  States — other  than,  of  course,  of 
the  Ai-med  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies — of  any  military  arms  or 
munitions  furmshed  to  foreign  govern- 
incnts  by  the  United  States  under  this 
act  or  under  other  foreign  ai^iistance 
programs.  This  would  eliminate  the 
racketeering  element,  which  I  think  is 
the  proper  thing  to  eliminate,  without 
doing  harm  to  small  busines.s  and  the 
legitimate  small  business  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McDO.NOUGH.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California  (Mr.  RoosrvELT,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Holifield.]  I  think  the  Slkcs 
amendment  Is  an  answer  to  a  very  com- 
plicated situation  which  we  have  before 
us  here.  I  am  Rlad  to  associate  myself 
with  Uie  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 

SiKESl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  pretty  well  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  substitute  amendment  Is  an  In- 
dustry protection  measure  which  pri- 
marily return.s  to  the  language  originally 
carried  In  the  bill  The  substitute  shows 
ft  little  Improvement  but  not  much. 

But.  if  this  Is  an  Industry  protection 
measme.  It  Is  something  that  should  have 
been  decided  only  after  full  and  exhaus- 
tive hearings. 

Actually,  two  people  appeared  In  sup- 
port of  the  language  carried  in  the  bill; 
six  or  eight  appeared  In  opposition  to  It. 
The  Tariff  Commission  had  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  The  SUte  Department  did 
not  recommend  It.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  had  nothing  to  say  about  It. 
The  Department  of  Defense  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it,  irviofar  as  the  record  is 
concerned.  Actually,  I  beheve  it  can  be 
shown  that  each  of  these  departments  is 
opposed  to  the  substitute  and  to  the  lan- 
guage carried  in  the  bill. 

Quite  a  bit  has  been  said  about  the 
effect  of  these  importations  upon  Ameri- 
can business.  Actually,  excise  tax  col- 
lections on  American  weapons  has  stead- 
ily gone  up  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  This 
is  on  domestic  sales  of  American  weap- 
ons, at  the  time  when  the  foreign  weap- 
ons were  being  imported  in  growing 
numbers.  The  vol  ame  of  sales  of  Ameri- 
can weapons  has  gone  up  from  (52 
million  In  1946 — remember  I  am  talking 
about  American  u  capons — to  over  $160 


million  in  1957.  Admittedly  recent  sales 
are  down.  So  are  sales  of  autos  and 
nearly  all  other  American  products.  The 
volume  of  imports  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  volume  of  total  sales  and 
most  of  the  imports  are  of  such  higher 
priced  products  as  Browning  weapons. 
These  would  not  be  shut  out  under  the 
substitute. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  .sportemen, 
tradesmen,  repairmen,  importers,  many 
other  small-business  men  as  well  as  pub- 
lishers all  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  with  the  substitute  language  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoRANOl.  I  submit  that  the 
substitute  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  JuddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everybody  agrees  that  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill  does  not  do  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind  and  should  be 
amended.  The  only  question  is  whether 
to  adcp*  the  Sikes  amendment  or  the 
Morano  amendment.  I  prefer  the  latter, 
becau.se  while  the  Sikes  amendment 
would  take  care  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Roosevelt]  called 
the  American  racketeers  in  this  business 
of  selling  surplus  military  rifles,  the 
Morano  amendment  will  take  care  of  the 
foreign  racketeers  as  well.  I  believe 
both  should  be  under  the  ban. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
KiNCl  said  that  It  would  be  difBcult  for 
our  customs  service  to  administer  im- 
ports under  the  Morano  amendment.  I 
do  not  see  why.  All  an  importer  would 
need  to  do  is  to  produce  an  invoice,  show- 
ing that  he  has  purchased  say  a  thou- 
sand military  rifles  from  a  certain  for- 
eign manufacturer.  Those  would  conae 
In  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  But 
If  he  got  them  from  some  racketeer  or 
was  himself  dealing  under  the  table  In 
discarded  surplus  military  rifles,  then  he 
could  not  get  them  through  the  cu.stoms 
under  this  amendment.  That  Is  what 
the  committee  Intended,  and  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Morano  amendment 
would  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  It  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoRANOl. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be- 
gin with,  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentlwnan 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Buces]  In  which  he 
said  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
appear.  The  State  Department  did  ap- 
pear. He  said  that  small  business  is 
affected. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State 
Department  did  not  appear  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  language,  but  only 
for  explanatoi-y  testimony  on  the  basic 
munitions  language.  I  repeat  the  State 
Department  did  not  say  a  word  in  sup- 
port of  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  de- 
cline to  yield. 

The  committee  considered  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  and  of  all  other 
interested  parties.  Now  It  is  said  that 
small  business  is  involved  here.  I  asked 
the  lawyer  who  represented  small  busi- 


ness— and  incidentally,  there  is  so  much 
concern  on  the  part  of  Members  from 
California  because  of  the  Pasadena  Fire- 
arms Co  ,  an  importing  company  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  is  the  concern  of  the 
Members  from  California,  and  I  appreci- 
ate it.  But  I  asked  the  attorney  how 
many  people  were  involved  and  he  said 
60  people  in  all  of  these  companies  tliat 
import  these  rifles. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  indus- 
try in  America.  There  are  22  manu- 
facturers with  major  assets  in  12  States. 
There  are  1,000  wholesalers.  There  are 
130,000  retailers  in  the  United  SUtes 
who  are  now  handling  and  have  for 
many  years  American-made  small  arms 
and  ammunition.  If  anyone  is  talking 
about  small  business,  the  small  arms  and 
ammunition  industi-y  is  small  business. 
How  can  you  compare  60  people  whom 
the  California  Members  are  trying  to 
protect  with  the  people  employed  by  over 
130,000  retailers,  and  1,000  v.  holesalers, 
who  are  involved  in  this  industrj'?  That 
is  the  issue  in  addition  to  the  safety 
issue.  Do  you  want  the  importers  of 
these  Carcano  rifles  to  bring  in  rifles 
that  will  explode  in  your  face?  We  had 
such  testimony  from  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  to  that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  TaiirJ, 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Sikes  amendment 
and  the  Morano  amendment  is  that  the 
Morano  amendment  not  only  applies  to 
American-made  arms  that  had  been 
shipped  under  lend-lease  or  arms  aid  or 
anything  Uke  that,  but  also  to  foreign - 
made  arms  that  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  does  not  interfere  with  brand 
new  articles  imported  here  in  a  regular 
and  honest  way.  We  all  know  what  sort 
of  things  you  find  in  these  surplus  stores. 
and  the  sort  of  picture  they  present.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  fair  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  situation  and  doing 
it  in  the  most  straightforward  fashion 
is  to  adopt  the  Morano  amendment. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.    CRETELLA.     Mr.    Cliairman,   I 
happen  to  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  disti-lct  that  at  one  time  manu- 
factured the  bulk  of  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.    I  am  referring  to  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  famous  Winchester  gims.    At  one 
time  they  employed  more  than  10,000 
people,  or  thereabouts,  which  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  handful  in  comparison. 
Many  of  these  people  came  to  me  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  tell- 
ing me  that  they  are  being  driven  out 
of  work.    I  walked  all  through  that  fac- 
tory, and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  hol- 
low shell  compared   with   what  it  was, 
all  because  of  these  arms  importations. 
I  shall  support  the  Morano  amend- 
ment enthusiastically  and  wholeheart- 
edly and  oppose  the  Sikes  ametKiment. 
Mr.  TABER.    I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  the  same  kind  of  situ- 
ation  with  respect  to  a   factory   that 
makes  these  products  in  my  district. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
PriceI. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mor- 
ANO)  attacks  the  full  problem.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  attacks  only  part  of  the 
problem.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  p>osition  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  MoranoJ  and  I 
shall  supp>ort  his  substitute  amendment. 

This  matter  was  carefully  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I 
understand  committee  members  unani- 
mously approve  the  substitute.  In  view 
of  the  committee  position  I  feel  that  the 
House  has  adequate  assurance  that  the 
proper  way  to  approach  this  matter 
would  be  through  support  of  the  Morano 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Collier  1. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  almost  Ironical  to  me  that  we 
should  even  be  considering  an  amend- 
ment of  this  nature  In  connection  with 
a  Mutual  Security  bill.  I  tliink  if  the 
present  program  continues  for  many 
more  years,  and  It  appears  notwith- 
standing my  objection  that  it  will,  we 
will  undoubtedly  find  ourselves  consid- 
ering similar  legislation  in  many  other 
fields  in  future  Mutual  Security  bills  for 
we  are  also  likely  to  find  back  on  our 
markets  a  volume  of  other  things  that 
we  are  shipping  as  part  of  the  mutual- 
security  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Morgan  I  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Morano  substitute. 

Testimony  was  offered  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  these 
rifles  were  purchased  at  79  cents  apiece, 
brought  Into  this  country,  and  sold  for 
approximately  |16  apiece,  This  Is  bl«c 
business,  In  the  first  month  of  1067 
Imports  Increased  over  1,000  percent 
over  those  of  1056,  In  the  flrst  11 
months  of  1967  there  was  another  In^ 
crea««  In  imports  of  146  percent.  The 
Attorney  that  represented  these  people 
testified  before  the  committee  that  70,- 
000  of  these  rifles  have  been  Imported 
into  this  country.  It  is  really  big  busl- 
neM. 

I  think  the  Morano  amendment  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
srentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr,  MosanoI, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided  and  there  were— ayes  83,  noes  03, 

Mr.  8IK£0.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  oe  tellers  Mr.  Sixes  and 
Mr.  Morano. 

The  Committee  affain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  wer»— ayes  97. 
noes  100, 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  telegram 
which  was  just  delivered  to  me  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
I  want  to  keep  the  record  straight  and 
be  fair  to  everybody.  He  i.s  complaining 
about  some  of  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms about  young  Trujillo.  I  have  not 
tried  to  read  all  of  the  telegram  but  1 
will  make  It  available  to  the  press  and 
insert  it  In  the  Record.  He  says,  among 
other  things: 

The  Dominican  Government  does  not  ac- 
cept either  glft«  or  cash  money  from  others 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  this  money 
is  in  the  bill,  but  there  I.s  $600,000  in  it 
for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  quote  agam  from  the  telegram: 

In  the  case  In  question  the  reports  are 
gross  fubrlcatlons  to  create  confusion  and  111 
feeling.  General  TruJlUo  Jr  's  expenses  dur- 
ing his  stay  In  the  United  States  are  paid  by 
hhn  out  of  a  $50,000  monthly  allowance 
which  he  receives  from  his  father. 

It  says  in  here  this  is  an  allowance  to 
pursue  his  studies.  I  submit  to  you  that 
if  he  keeps  on  fooling  around  with  Zsa 
Zsa  Gabor.  who  apparently  is  the  most 
expensive  courtesan  since  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  the  old  man  is  going  to  have 
to  raise  the  ante. 

It  must  be  the  same  In  any  In.stance. 
They  are  not  going  to  take  any  money 
from  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
$600,000  in  this  bill,  and  the  boy  Is  get- 
ting $50,000  a  month.  If  my  Ohio 
arithmetic  is  correct.  $50,000  times  12  is 
$600,000,  the  amount  they  are  going  to 
get  from  the  United  States.  Of  course 
they  make  the  point  that  this  is  not  the 
same  cash.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  distinguish  one  $60,000 
from  another,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  he  is  getting  $60,000  a  month,  and 
we  are  giving  them  $60,000  a  month.  He 
says  Secretary  Jose  Oarcla,  who  is  sup- 
posedly the  author  of  this  statement,  has 
indicated  "It  seems  rather  strange  that 
some  Americans  resent  the  fact  that  a 
person  temporarily  residing  in  the 
United  States  spends  his  own  money 
freely," 

I  have  no  objection  to  him  spending 
his  money  freely,  I  just  thl;ik  that  we 
ought  to  quit  giving  them  any  money. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  too  rough  on  him, 
because  when  you  get  down  to  it  he  is 
following  the  "Buy  American"  act,  is  he 
not?  He  is  doing  what  the  President 
said;  even  though  he  has  a  wife  and  six 
children,  he  is  doing  what  the  President 
•ays,  "Buy  now." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WITHROW,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Z  believe  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
is  extravagant,  but  I  do  hope  that  if 
this  bill  Is  passed  it  will  be  a  success, 
Z  do  not  believe  that  the  sniping  that 
Is  going  on  by  a  few  In  regard  to  the 
I>omlnloan  Republic  Is  In  anyway  help- 
ing expedite  the  administration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  say  to  you,  as 
I  have  said  limumerable  times  on  this 


floor,  and  almost  all  of  you  have  stated 
that  you  believe  that  the  people  should 
have  the  government  they  want.  I  be- 
lieve in  that.  I  do  not  believe  In  med- 
dling in  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  gov- 
ernment. That  applies  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Instead  of  .sniping  at  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  believe  that  we 
should  read  the  record  as  to  the  ac- 
compll.«5hments  of  that  country  during 
the  27  years  that  Oenerali.sslmo  Trujillo 
has  been  the  head  of  that  great  country. 
I  have  In  my  hand  a  study  mission  in 
the  Caribbean  area  made  in  December 

This  report  was  made  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  rejwrt  Is  dated  as  of  Janu- 
ary 120.  1958.     I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  Dominican  Republic:  The  economy 
of  the  Dominican  Repvibllc  Is  sound  and 
the  people  have  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  than  In  most  other  countries  In 
the  West  Indies.  The  nation  has  no  ex- 
ternal debt,  and  the  only  Internal  debt  con- 
sists of  a  variable  but  considerable  amount 
due  to  commercial  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment within  the  country. 

There  are  good  roads  throughout  the 
country,  and  more  roads  are  ctintlnuously 
being  built  with  modern  corutructlon  equip- 
ment. 

The  social -security  system  which  will  go 
Into  efTect  in  1963  provides  better  beneAta 
proportionately  to  the  per  capita  Income* 
prevailing  than  the  Social  Security  System 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  compulsory 
education.  Even  adults  who  cannot  read 
or   write   are  req\ilred   to  attend  school. 

The  laws  of  the  country  on  sanitary  re- 
qvilrements  are  modern  and  are  enforced 
by  government  Inspectors.  Painting  of  alt 
homes  and  buildings  Is  required  by  law. 
Medical    facilities    are   readily   available. 

It  Is  an  understatement  to  aay  that  the 
political  situation  In  the  Dominican  Ile< 
public  Is  stable.  It  has  been  stable  during 
the  entirt  37  years  while  the  genersllMlmo 
has  been  In  (>ower. 

United  etatee  Inveetnrs  have  holdtnge 
worth  sea  million  In  the  Dominican  Hepubllo 
and  setm  well  satlsAed  with  the  c'xrperatu>n 
glvsn  hy  tha  (tuvernment  It  u  a  grxtd  place 
to  do  buslneee.  I'he  labor  laws  of  the  c<mn« 
try  encourage  steady  productivs  work 

The  generslUslmo  has  cooperated  fulif 
with  the  United  States  leadership  In  world 
alTalrs  and  In  the  defense  measurea  which 
the  United  Htate*  hae  urged  in  the  Carlb* 
bean  area.  He  has  provided  a  beneflclsi  olt* 
mate  for  foreign  Investment  and  a  rising 
(tandard  of  living  for  bis  people, 

I  say  to  you  it  Is  about  time  that  we 
stopped  this  sniping.  Tliey  have  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  accomplished  much 
for  them,  and  it  is  the  government  they 
want. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  WITHROW,     I  yield. 

Mr,  PORTER.  Do  the  trains  run  on 
time? 

Mr,  WITHROW  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  You  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
House  went  down  there,  and  now  you 
are  an  expert, 
Mr.  PORTER,  Z  beg  pardonf 
Mr,  WITHROW,  I  understand  just 
exactly  what  you  are  after,  and  there  Is 
no  point  to  it  at  all.  I  would  think  that 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  ottack  these 
people  and  their  Oovernment, 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  young 
man 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WITHROW.     I  do  not  yield. 

This  young  man  who  came  here  to  this 
country  is  no  different  from  many  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscori.sin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WrTHBow  moves  to  strike  out  the  en- 
acting clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
tlie  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  u.se  the  entire  5  minutes,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  whole 
affair  of  the  Gcnerali.ssimo  s  son  is 
being  blown  up  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  real  importance.  This  young  man 
who  is  spending  his  money  honor- 
ably  

Mr.  YATES  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat that  word?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
heard  him  correctly. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Although  you  may 
want  to  make  lipht  of  the  thing.  I  say 
that  you  arc  not  helping  our  situation 
abroad  one  single  solitary  bit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  young  man  is  spend- 
ing money  in  this  country.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  other  countries  in  the  world 
which  restrict  their  citizens  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  may  take  abroad 
which  will  not  permit  them  to  come  to 
this  country  and  spend  money  in  sizable 
amoimts  which  In  turn  helps  all  of  us. 

It  1«  not  nece.s.sarlly  true  that  he 
spends  $50,000  a  month.  In  addition  to 
that,  let  me  say  that  the  antics  of  this 
young  man.  although  I  do  not  commend 
them,  are  no  different  than  the  antlca 
of  many  other  aona  of  wealthy  F'cople 
throughout  the  world  and  In  the  United 
States. 

I  »«y  to  you  thflt  It  behooves  us  to  be 
a  little  bit  digninrd  snd  to  not  point  the 
finger  at  other  countries  when  we  arc 
trying  to  do  buainras  with  them  snd 
when  we  are  trying  really  to  be  helpful. 

Mr  HAVfl  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman, 
Z  rise  in  oppoaition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  laaue 
with  my  very  good  friend  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  apparently.  If  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, we  are  having  a  whole  new  set  of 
moral  codes  drawn  up  here  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
the  quid  pro  quo  was  for  the  $17,000 
Chinchilla  coat  and  the  $18,000  auto- 
mobile, but,  when  he  says  that  this  younut 
man  la  not  acting  any  differently  than 
loU  of  American  young  men,  I  submit  to 
him  that  I  think  this  would  get  on  the 
front  pages  no  matter  who  did  it, 
whether  he  was  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  not. 

Now,  I  have  no  evidence  that  the  boy 
Is  spending— this  young  man,  as  he  is 
called,  29  years  old  and  the  father  of 
six— I  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  spend- 
ing the  whole  $80,000,  but  I  have  reliable 
Information  that.  In  addition  to  his 
monthly  allowance,  when  he  came  here, 
he  deposited  $1  million  in  a  Kansas  City 
bank  to  his  checking  account.     And,  if 


you  are  going  to  buy  Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles  and  chinchilla  coats  at  that 
price,  you  need  a  million.  You  cannot 
do  it  with  a  small  account.  And  he  has 
rented  the  whole  floor  of  a  hotel.  I  did 
not  start  this.  Life  magazine  started 
this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  he 
was  spending  in  excess  of  $1  million  a 
year  and  that  we  were  giving  them  for- 
eign aid,  and  I  merely  said  in  executive 
session  that  this  is  the  kind  of  inane 
action  that  makes  it  difficult  for  anybody 
to  support  this  program.  And  one  week- 
end— I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with 
it — the  committee  released  testimony, 
600  pages  of  it.  and  the  only  thing  the 
new.spapers  printed  was  what  I  said  about 
Trujillo.  I  was  out  of  town.  I  did  not 
know  they  released  it.  I  was  amazed 
when  the  papers  called  me,  and  I  asked 
them  how  they  got  this  information. 
But  I  do  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  and 
hone.sty  that  this  kind  of  goings-on 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  go  home  and 
.'^ay  you  voted  for  foreign  aid.  and  I  just 
think  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to 
my  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Dulles  on  the  23d  of  Apiil  as  to  who 
made  the  decision  to  give  them  $600,000. 
And  I  point  out  further  that  $600,000  is 
the  amount  tliat  the  Dominican  Ambas- 
sador says  young  Trujillo  is  receiving  as 
an  annual  allowance,  only  he  is  getting 
it  in  monthly  installments. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  here  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  that  he  is  now 
going  to  vote  against  this? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Now,  the  gentle- 
man knows  better  than  that.  I  happen 
to  be  a  dairy  farmer,  and  I  have  had  1 
or  2  of  my  cows  get  brucellosis,  but  I 
did  not  burn  the  barn  down  because  one 
of  the  cow.s  got  sick.  And,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill  because 
some  people  say  that  money  Is  passed  out 
IndUcrimlnstcly  to  people  who  do  not 
need  It,  because  I  think  you  have  to  make 
a  dctrrmlnatlon  of  what  Is  In  the  bill, 
whether  there  is  more  good  in  it  or  more 
bsd  In  It,  And,  I  think  there  is  far  more 
good  in  It  than  bad. 

Now,  moy  I  stop  and  ssy  this,  I  h«ve 
not  paid  tribute  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee,  He  has  done  a  grand 
Job.  And,  when  he  sets  up  the  watchdoi; 
committee  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  watchdog  committee,  to  keep 
track  of  this  matter  and  let  the  ICA 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  10  years 
somebody  la  breathing  down  their  necks, 
I  think  there  will  be  far  fewer  incidents 
of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

CHAprts  m— snsciAL  AaaiexAwat  awd 
coimMocNcY  rvnn 
Mpfclal  a$»i»tancs 
Bar  301    The  section  of  the  Mutusl  8«cu- 
rlty  Act  of  lUM,  as  amended,  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (ID  (■)  of  section  601  ut  this  set 
as  section  450  of  chapter  III  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1054,  se  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  special   sesutsnee,   u  amended   by 
striking  out  "1U68"  and  "$350,000,000"  In  the 
flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (s)  snd  Inserting 
in    lieu    thereof    "IQSe"    and    "$186,000,000", 
respectively;  and  by  striking  out  aU  follow- 


ing "stability"  In  the  first  sentence  and  all 
of  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  a  period. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley  of 
Michigan:  On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  out  the 
figure  "$185,000,000"  and  substitute  therefor 
the  figure  "$100,000,000." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  just  a  moment  I  should  like  to  say 
that  for  this  special  assistance  item,  the 
administration  originally  asked  $212 
million,  which  the  committee  reduced  to 
S185  million.  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  successor  to  long-range 
economic  development.  It  is  all  on  a 
grant  basis.  None  of  this  money  is  going 
to  be  repaid. 

Although  the  amounts  on  a  country 
basis  are  classified,  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  which  countries  are  going  to  be  re- 
ceiving this  long-range  economic  grant 
assistance  under  this  particular  pro- 
gram, let  them  turn  to  page  48  of  the 
committee  report  and  look  at  the  map, 
and  remember  that  among  the  countries 
shown  there  there  are  two,  to  which  I 
shall  specifically  refer — Indonesia  and 
Yugoslavia.  If  they  are  not  communistic 
at  the  present  time,  they  are  getting 
very  close  to  it  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  merely 
reduces  the  figure  to  $100  million  which 
I  believe  will  be  adequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  giving  this  economic  grant 
assistance  where  it  is  genuinely  needed. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  needed  specifi- 
cally in  those  two  countries.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  the  com- 
mittee report  I  realize  that  this  is  one 
place  where  our  report  does  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  a  very  important  part  of  this 
bill.  There  are  21  nations  that  will  re- 
ceive funds  from  this  special  assistance 
item,  The  committee  has  already  cut 
the  amount,  as  has  been  said,  from  $212 
million  to  $186  million.  The  amend- 
ment would  cut  it  $85  million  more,  or 
cut  the  whole  proposed  activity  in  two. 
This  Is  not  long-range  assistance. 
Most  of  this  Is  keep-going  assistance 
year-by-year,  Let  me  read  the  coun- 
tries that  are  to  receive  aid  under  this 
section, 

Berlin:  That  heroic  spot  where,  as 
Bomebody  said  the  other  day,  the  Rus- 
sians made  the  great  mistake  of  havmg 
a  show  window  for  the  West  right  op- 
posite a  show  window  for  the  East. 
While  Germany  Itself  has  long  ago  be- 
come self-supporting,  there  is  some 
money  In  here  to  help  Berlin  keep 
going. 

Iceland:  Remember  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  Iceland.  Yugoslavia;  We 
have  taken  care  of  Yugoslavia  by  adopt- 
ing 1  and  defeating  2  amendments  so 
far,  so  the  House  has  deflnltely  shown 
that  while  they  want  to  keep  Tito's  feet 
to  the  fire  by  a  special  section,  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  him  off. 

Then  come  6  coim tries  In  Africa  that 
are  to  get  $83  million. 

The  amounts  by  areas  are  not  classi- 
fied and  are  here  at  the  desk. 
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Twenty-six  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars  for  Berlin,  Iceland,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

For  the  5  African  countries,  $83  mil- 
lion, Ethiopia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Somalia, 
and  Tunisia.  You  may  have  heard  about 
some  airbases  iii  some  of  those  places. 

Part  of  this  money  through  these 
countries  and  others  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is  for  internal  security  forces.  In 
view  of  what  is  happening  in  Lebanon 
right  now,  and  that  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  here,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  Is  Important  that  some  of  the  new 
countries  have  adequate  internal  secu- 
rity forces,  police  forces. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Near  East  and  the 
southeast,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  Is- 
rael. This  is  the  part  of  the  bill  where 
Israel  gets  consideration.  Jordan,  this 
country  that  must  be  aided  by  somebody 
since  the  British  quit  or  it  is  going  to  fall 
apart  or  fall  into  Nasser's  lap. 

Lebanon,  Nepal,  Sudan,  and  Yemen. 

Those  eight  countries  get  $48  million 
between  them. 

In  the  Far  East  there  are  2  coun- 
tries, Burma  and  Indonesia,  and  those 
2  countries  together  get  $6  million. 

Now  listen  to  Latin  America.  We  are 
kind  of  interested  in  Latin  America,  to- 
day. Bolivia.  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Be- 
tween them,  they  get  $25,600,000.  Guate- 
mala, where  they  resolutely  threw  out 
a  Communist  regime.  Bolivia,  whicli 
has  so  far  been  able  to  hold  up  its  head 
against  similar  threats.  Haiti,  that  first 
Negro  Republic  in  the  world,  which  faces 
constant  difficulty. 

Are  you  going  to  cut  all  of  that  in  two? 
That  is  what  this  would  amount  to. 

Then  here  is  one  program  that  goes 
all  over  the  world,  malaria  eradication. 
Our  share  is  $25,600,000.  It  is  the  most 
imaginative  thing  this  old  world  has 
imdertaken  in  a  long  time.  As  I  get  it. 
if  malaria  is  to  be  wiped  out,  it  has  to 
be  done  all  over  the  world  at  one  time 
or  the  mosquitoes  will  catch  up  and 
become  immune  to  DDT. 

We  have  launched  this  program.  Let 
us  not  cut  it  in  two.  Let  us  not  cut  this 
whole  important  section  of  the  bill  in 
two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

President's  special  authority  and 
contingency  fund 

Sec.  302.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (11)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this 
act  as  section  451  of  chapter  III  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  the  President's  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  "And  Contingency  Fund"  after 
"Authority"   in   the   heading   of   this  section. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  Insert  "for  use" 
after  "made  available";  strike  out  "such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act"  and  substitute 
"use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section";  strike  out  "pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in"  and  substitute 
"for  use  under";   and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike 
out  "section"  both  times  It  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "subsection." 
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(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c),  and  Uisert  the  following  new  sub- 
section  (b) : 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  act,  other  than 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  any  flscal  year 
may  be  used  In  such  year  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
Insert  "subsection  (a)   of"  after  "under." 

CHAPTEn   IV CETNERAL   AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

General  provisions 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  para- 
graph (15)  of  section  601  of  this  act  as 
chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
and  administrative  provisions.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509.  which  relates  to  ship- 
ping on  United  States  vessels.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and 
the  products  thereof  under  this  act  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
73d  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended)." 

(b)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  pur- 
chase of  commodities,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title  II  or"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  sections  Im- 
mediately after  section  515: 

"Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  retire- 
ment: None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  un- 
der this  act  or  any  other  act  shaU  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern- 
ment; nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  b«  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun- 
try to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro- 
vided, That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government 
In  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart 
and  such  dept>Hlt  is  In  excess  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  reqviired  to  be  deposited  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section 
143  (b)  of  this  act.  such  counterpart  may 
be  used  In  such  country  for  any  agreed  pur- 
pose consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

"Sec.  517.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates:  After  June  30,  1958.  no  agree- 
ment or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  under  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955. 
shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized 
under  title  I  or  III  (except  sec.  306)  of  chap- 
ter II.  or  section  450  (a)  — 

"(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary   to  carry  out  such   assistance,  and 

a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 

United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

"(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun- 
try, unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  be  completed  with- 
in 1  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  Is  made. 

AH  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  each  agreement  or  grant  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
l>o  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and 
any  funds  not  so  used  shall  revert  to  the 


Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engi- 
neering, financial,  and  other  plans. 

"Sec.  518.  Protection  of  United  States 
economy:  Operations  imder  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  II  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
A  year  by  a  committee  compo.sed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Laljor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
operations  have  adversely  affected  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
If  the  ci>mmlttce  finds  that  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has 
suffered  undue  adverse  effects  as  a  re«ult 
of  such  operations,  the  committee  shall  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  " 

(d)  Section  537.  which  relates  to  provi- 
sions on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  "fur 
the  flscal  year  1958";  and  In  subsection  (c). 
strike  out  "Not  to  exceed  $18  million"  and 
substitute  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241.  not 
to  exceed  $26  million",  and  add  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  before  the  period:  ".  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this 
act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able for  such  use  under  other  authorities  In 
this  act)  for  constmctlon  or  acquisition  of 
such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere". 

(c)  Amend  section  643  (dl.  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  "Act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957"  and 
substituting  "Act  of  1956,  1957.  or  1958"  la 
the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  after  the  second  sen- 
tence: "Until  June  30,  1958.  funds  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  so  used  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  " 

(t)  Amend  section  545.  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (J),  Insert  "the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  and"  after  "refer  to"  and 
strike  out  "title  II." 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  "the  Board 
of  Directors  f)f  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and"  after  "refer  to"  and  strike  out  "title 
II  " 

Mr.  BENTLETir  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  401  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micjiigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BE:AMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bfamer  of  In- 
diana: On  page  19,  section  516,  following 
line  13,  add  the  following;  "Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  fund* 

generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this 
act  or  other  act  shall  be  given  to  any  coun- 
try that  has  reduced  Its  own  budget  or  made 
any  tax  reductions  to  its  citizens." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  so 
that  the  gentleman  may  speak  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee because  I  think  it  Is  a  very  im- 
portant provision  in  this  bill.   First  of  all. 


I  want  to  commend  the  committee  be- 
cause they  have  included  this  section  516 
whicii  is  a  prohibition  against  debt  re- 
tirement. As  I  read  the  amendment,  it 
merely  says  that  none  of  the  money  that 
is  being  given  by  the  United  States  in 
foreign  aid  to  any  of  tiie  countries  shall 
be  used  by  that  foreign  country  to  re- 
duce its  debt  or  to  refund  any  money  to 
the  people  as  a  result  of  any  tax  reduc- 
tions. I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  country,  I  thinlc,  needs  to  re- 
duce its  debt  just  as  much  as  any  otlier 
countiy.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McVeyJ  the  other  day  made  this 
very  important  statement  m  the  Record 
and  I  Will  read  it: 

We  read  frequently  of  balanced  budgets 
and  tax  cuts  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
England  has  had  5  tax  cuts  in  7  years.  The 
Brilish  treasury  anticipates  tliat  revenues 
will  exceed  spending  during  the  coming  year 
by  $13  billion.  The  government  Is  now 
thinking  of  a  sixth  tax  cut.  The  United 
Kingdom  received  under  lend-lease  agree- 
ments S34I, 462,000.  and  In  grants-in-aid 
S3. 798. 179.000.  During  most  of  these  years, 
our  people  have  received  no  tax  cuts,  and 
they  have  labored  under  the  greatest  taxload 
In  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
make  this  amendment  very  simple  and 
very  brief.  I  believe  it  is  very  self-ex- 
planatory. It  merely  goes  a  little  bit 
further  than  the  present  amendment 
that  the  committee  has  written  into  the 
bill.  It  would  say  that  no  money  will 
be  given  to  any  country  that  is  reducing 
its  debt  or  is  making  any  tax  cut.  I 
think  the  American  public  is  entitled  to 
this  protection.  The  American  public 
today,  our  own  people,  my  people  and 
your  people  in  our  respective  districts. 
are  staRgering  under  a  tax  load.  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  there  i.s  a  question 
in  their  minds  when  they  find  that  their 
money  is  going  to  countries — and  even 
though  the  money  itself  is  not  being  used 
to  cut  their  taxes  or  to  reduce  their  debt, 
but  that  the  same  funds  are  beinR  used  to 
reduce  the  debts  of  other  countries  while 
we  are  adding  to  ours.  So  I  want  to 
present  this  to  you.  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  serious  consideration  to 
it.  and  I  hope  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  not  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it  at  this  time  because  I  beheve 
it  merely  adds  to  the  legislation,  and  I 
do  not  see  where  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  give  an  addi- 
tional touch  to  this  picture. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  statistics 
later  than  1956.  I  believe  if  I  had  more 
recent  statistics  it  would  more  strongly 
bear  out  the  argument.  This  report  is 
from  26  nations,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  receiving  funds.  Our 
Federal  debt  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
the  total  of  those  other  26  countries.  I 
think  we  should  begin  to  consider  this 
point.  Federal  spending  by  some  of 
those  other  countries  is  listed — I  can  give 
you  the  source  of  my  figures — but  the 
United  States  had  a  budget  of  nearly  $72 
billion.  The  other  countries,  not  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  had  a  budget  of 
spending  of  $59.802.000.000— a  great  deal 
less  than  our  spending  program.  I  do 
not  have  the  Soviet  spending  but  it  is 
probably  $42  billion.  The  United  States 
budset  is  some  17  percent  greater  than 


the  combined  spending  of  the  other  32 
countries.  I  submit  to  you  that  our  peo- 
ple back  home  are  entitled  to  the  type 
of  protection  afforded  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  suspect  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  assist  friendly  foreign  countries 
when  they  use  the  money  properly,  but 
when  we  find  them  reducing  their  debt 
and  their  taxes,  I  am  quite  sure  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  likewise,  would  like  to 
see  their  taxes  reduced. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new the  point  of  order.  This  amendment 
is  not  germane,  and  goes  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  .section  that  the  amendment 
applies  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Upon  examining  this  section,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  section  contains  several 
prohibitions  against  debt  retirement,  and 
the  other  section  contains  many  other 
prohibitions  relative  to  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  simply  adds  an  addi- 
tional prohibition. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  it  is 
germane  and  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  VORYS.     Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  represents  something 
that  sounds  very  nice,  and  would  be  dis- 
astrous. The  reason  we  furnish  assist- 
ance to  any  of  the.'=e  countries  is  not 
ba.sed  on  their  tax  situation  or  their  debt 
situation.  Some  of  these  countries  are 
so  shaky  that  they  probably  cannot  col- 
lect the  taxes  they  have  levied.  Some  of 
them  certainly  cannot  pay  the  debts  they 
aheady  have.  To  use  this  as  a  basis  to 
clamp  down  such  a  stranglehold  on  the 
whole  prcgram  misses  the  idea  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  For  iastance. 
there  has  been  some  criticism  that  in  one 
country  we  furnished  more  airplanes 
than  they  had  pilots  ready  for  training. 
Well,  that  country  went  back  on  its  ad- 
vance commitment  to  have  the  pilots 
ready  to  fly  these  airplanes.  So  what 
we  have  dene  is  not  to  snatch  back  those 
airplanes  but  to  tr>'  diplomatically  but 
forcefully  to  get  that  country  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments  to  furnish  pilots. 
We  are  not  only  helping  countries  that 
are  willing  to  defend  themselves  and 
join  in  this  struggle  for  a  Free  World;  we 
are  helping  countries  at  times  in  order 
to  stir  up  their  will  to  defend  themselves. 
If  we  put  this  sort  of  prohibition  on  the 
whole  thing  we  simply  get  away  from 
what  this  whole  bill  is  about. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this 
act  the  aid  we  are  giving  is  almost  en- 
tirely to  countries  that  we  believe  need 
something  in  the  interest  of  their  and 
our  overall  security,  which  only  dollars 
will  buy? 

If  they  have  a  surplus  of  their  own 
local  currencies,  which  will  not  buy  those 
things  from  abroad  that  they  need  to 
become  strong,  and  they  want  to  use 
those  local  currencies  to  retire  their 
national  debt  and  thereby  further 
strengthen   their  economies,   that  does 


not  cost  us  any  additional  money.  In 
fact,  it  helps  'is  with  our  basic  objec- 
tives because  it  makes  them  sounder. 
Why  should  we  penalize  them  for  going 
ahead  and  reducing  their  debt  with  their 
own  currency  which  we  could  not  use  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  act  anyway? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  are  trying  to  get 
their  house  in  order. 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  one  example  of 
how  this  amendment  might  work. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma.'^sachusetts.  Js  it 
not  also  true  that  this  amendment  would 
result  in  more  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  countries,  more 
strings  attached  to  the  aid  which  we  are 
giving  other  countries?  We  read  in  the 
papers  every  day  that  Russia  is  success- 
ful in  her  foreign-aid  operations  because 
there  are  no  strings  attached.  Here  is 
an  effort  to  inject  us  further  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  and 
attach  more  strings  to  our  aid. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  puts  us  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  every  country  on  earth 
that  is  in  any  way  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  hope  that  everyone  heard  that  last 
argument,  the  last  two  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  col- 
league in  opposing  this  amendment. 
The  last  one  was  that  we  should  be  very, 
very  careful  that  we  did  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 
What  have  we  been  doing  all  the  time? 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  was  adopted, 
have  we  not  been  telling  them  how  to 
use  this  money?  But  at  the  same  time 
shoving  it  out  in  biUion -dollar  chunks 
without  an  effective  restriction  attached. 

Now  the  committee  comes  along  and 
quite  frankly  says:  "Give  it  to  them  and 
let  them  spend  it." 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was:  "Never  mind  about  the  taxes 
we  have  to  pay;  we  must  not  interfere 
over  there;  it  is  none  of  our  business  if 
they  do  not  pay  any  tax,  or  just  give 
them  more  money  so  they  can  pay 
theirs.  Enough  so  they  can  pay  off 
their  national  debt."'  And  they  never 
can  compete  with  us  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  public  debts:  we  have  a  larger  one 
than  any  other  coimtry.  A  debt  per- 
haps larger  than  the  sum  total  of  all 
their  public  debts.  But  do  not  worry 
about  that.  And  do  not  worry  about 
the  $8  biUion  and  interest  a  year  which 
we  must  pay.     Just  dig  it  up. 

Presumably,  like  other  Members  of  the 
House,  when  I  went  over  to  the  office  a 
little  while  ago  I  found  this  book  on  my 
desk,  a  good  one:  "Waging  Peace.  By 
a  Businessman."  See  it?  You  have 
one.  Let  me  read  you  what  it  says  on 
page  40: 

Once  weapons  now  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  In  the  laboratories  are  perfected  and 
produced  In  quantities,  man  will  truly  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  blast  himself  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Military  defense  against  them 
Is  an  almost  Insurmountable  problem,  and 
civilian  defense  Is  an  utterly^  fantastic  con- 
cept.    The   only  real  defense   against   such 
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weapons  la  to  prevent  their  use.     This  calls 
fur  nothing  less  than  elimination  of  war. 

We  are  all  for  that  except,  they  say, 
Russia,  and  as  to  that  I  do  not  know. 

And  how  will  we  eliminate  war?  By 
joining  a  one-world  organization?  How 
silly  from  a  realistic  viewpoint.  All  the 
worlds  nations  in  one  big  group  and  all 
agreeing  on  a  program  for  peace.  If  pos- 
sible, the  world  would  be  an  ideal  place 
to  exist.  But  until  Christianity  comes  to 
all  the  world  we  will  not  attain  that  de- 
sired end. 

But  let  me  go  on.  From  page  242  I 
quote  the  following: 

If  we  approach  the  Red  China  situation 
from  a  long-range  view,  we  see  the  neces- 
sity of  its  membership  In  a  strengthened 
United  Nations. 

And  they  refer  u.s  to  chapter  15. 

That  is  to  say  China  Is  now  on  the 
outside.  We  are  fighting  Communists. 
China  is  a  communistic  country;  so  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  outside  the  fence 
outside  the  house,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  good  doctor  whom  I  love 
so  dearly,  would  just  take  them  in.  Then 
they  would  be  in  the  kitchen  cooking  up 
an  awful  mess — in  the  bedroom  plotting 
to  murder  the  homeowner  when  asleep. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Ml.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Sorry.  I  cannot.  I 
continue  reading  from  the  book: 

Universal  enforcible  dl.snrmament  cannot 
be  undertaken  unless  Red  China  Is  Included 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  might  take  a 
position  opposing  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  present  U.  N  ,  but  agreeing  to  admit 
Red  China  as  part  of  a  plan  for  a  strength- 
ened United  Nations.  This  would  not  only 
strengthen  our  position  with  our  allies  but 
It  would  also  give  us  initiative  in  pressing  for 
charter  review. 

That  is  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Then  a  little  further: 

Membership  In  a  strengthened  U.  N.  would 
require  Red  China  to  submit  to  world  law 
and  to  turn  over  its  armaments  to  the  U.  N. 

Suppose  Red  China  .says  "No." 

Russia  vetoes  the  move  as  she  now  has 
the  right  to  do.  A  war  to  enforce  the 
demand?  Certainly.  But— the  objective 
is  peace.  We  fought  one  war  to  end  all 
war.     We  have  been  in  two  since. 

Suppo.se  China  did  not  do  what  it  was 
told  to  do  when  it  got  in;  what  would 
you  do.  kick  it  out?  Either  that  or  send 
our  men  to  again  fight  not  under  our 
flag  but  that  of  U.  N.— not  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  country  but  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  around  a  hundred  other  na- 
tions— each  with  other  views,  thoughts, 
objectives. 

Over  here,  on  page  247,  'the  sixty-four 
hundred  thousand  dollar  question,"  we 
have  the  answer: 

Given  enough  time,  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
will  run  its  course,  as  have  all  others.  Given 
enough  time,  the  ideology  of  communism 
will  collapse,  as  have  all  others  which  are 
contrary  to  human  freedom  and  moral  law. 

A  statement  many  times  made. 

So,  where  do  we  go  and  what  do  they 
advocate,  those  of  this  philosophy  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  book?  What  do  they  ad- 
vocate? What  do  they  want?  Do  you 
know   what   they   want?     I   have   been 


satisfied,  at  least  fairly  well  Impressed, 
with  one  government  under  our  Consti- 
tution. They  want  us — and  they  put  it 
clearly — to  surrender  our  Independence. 
Join  a  one-world  organization  where  we 
are  outvoted,  where  the  only  major  thing 
we  can  or  will  be  permitted  to  contribute 
is  our  wealth  and  our  resources.  Yes,  put 
us  in  and  make  us  become  subject  to  all 
these  other  nations,  and  they  will  ruin  us 
What,  then,  would  be  the  use  or  the  func- 
tion of  a  Congress?  Well,  listen  to  these 
advocates  of  a  "one  world."  Has  our 
Government  failed  to  such  an  extent 
that  v.e  must  abandon  it?  Surrender  to 
nations  who  are  so  weak  we  must  im- 
poverish ourselves  to  insure  tlieir  con- 
tinued existence? 

The  one-worlders.  the  all  for 
foreign  aid  boys  would  haul  down 
our  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  haul  up 
that  of  the  United  Nations,  take  our 
soldiers,  draft  them,  where  some  other 
countries  do  not  draft  them,  and  place 
them  under  the  generalship  or  orders 
of  a  foreign  commander.  To  fl^ht  for 
this  country?  Oli,  no;  no.  no.  To  fiRht 
for  what  a  majority  of  the  nations 
in  the  one-world  organization  wanted 
at  the  moment  to  accomplish.  That  is 
one  result  that  mipht  well  come  to  pa.ss 
if  we  follow  the  argument  of  this  book. 
Waging  Peace. 

Evidently  the  author  has  lost  all  faith 
in  our  form  of  government,  in  the  cour- 
age of  our  people,  in  our  ability,  in  our 
willinRness  to  .sacrifice,  our  endurance, 
our  desire  for  freedom.  He  would  have 
us  become  one  state  in  a  United  States  of 
the  world. 

Par  better  to  conserve  our  resources — 
Including  our  youth— keep  ourselves 
strong — able  to  meet  any  foe. 

Just  a  little  of  the  faith  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands— yes  million.s— who 
have  died  to  preserve  us  a  Nation  would 
save  us  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
west, especially  from  the  great  State  of 
Indiana,  have  often  been  accused  of 
being  isolationist  or  unfriendly  to  the 
remainder  of  the  world.   Such  is  not  the 

case.  I  doubt  that  any  group  has  a 
greater  unselfl.sh  compassion  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  wherever  in 
the  world  he  may  be,  than  do  Hoosiers. 
No  one  will  deny  that  United  States  for- 
eign aid  has  helped  the  living  conditions 
of  people  in  many  places  of  the  world 
and  has  assisted  greatly  in  rebuilding 
the  ravages  of  war.  The  world  ha.s 
never  known  before  such  liberal  giving 
to  help  others  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment— gift5  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $100  billion. 

But  today  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
nationalLsm.  especially  in  the  smaller 
countries  throughout  the  world;  there 
is  an  intense  resentment  against  even  a 
"big  brother"  a.ssistance  from  a  more 
powerful  and  friendly  cotmtry.  That 
growing  sense  of  nationalism  has  caused 
these  people  to  want  to  make  their  own 
mistakes,  work  out  their  own  destinies 
without  aid  even  from  a  well-meaning, 
benevolent  country. 


Although  I  have  been  sympathetic  to 
world  needs.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
our  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons. 

First.  Some  of  the  programs  were,  I 
felt,  unwise  and  misdirected. 

Second.  Some  of  tlie  nations  would  be 
better  off  meeting  their  problems  in  their 
own  way. 

Third.  The  extravapance  of  some  pro- 
grams were  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
American  taxpayers. 

Back  in  Indiana  the  good  neighbor  Is 
ever  fiiendly  to  his  fellow  men  but  he 
never  interferes  in  the  personal  and  fam- 
ily life  of  his  neighbors.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  most 
popular  comic  strips  of  the  Midwest  was 
Roger  Bean  by  the  late  Chick  Jack.son 
of  llie  Indianapolis  Star.  This  strip  was 
very  close  to  human  nature  and  often 
had  a  character  named  "Mrs.  Probe"  w  ho 
lepresentod  what  we  Hoosiers  tenn  a 
"buttinsky.  ■  She  was,  though  prob- 
ably well-meaning,  always  interesting 
herself  in  and  interfering  in  the  personal 
problems  of  her  nei.nhbors.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  becoming  a  "buttin- 
sky '  m  the  affairs  of  other  countries;  but 
perhaps  we  should  pause  for  a  moment 
in  an  attempt  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  give  thought 
to  our  famous  American  tradition  which 
has  carried  us  so  far.  'Mind  our  own 
business." 

Mr.  BEAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman.  I  know  what  he  is  driv- 
ing at.  and  I  agree  with  him.  In  saying 
that  the  people  of  Indiana  and  of  the  en- 
tire United  States  are  interested  in  tax 
cuts.  And.  I  want  to  compliment,  if  I 
may,  our  neighbor  country  to  the  north. 
Canada  has  reduced  its  taxes  11  tlmea 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  How 
many  times  have  we  reduced  our  taxes? 
I  think  It  is  an  embarrassing  question  we 
are  asking  ourselves  today.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  not  time  to  think  about  the  people 
back  home  as  well  as  the  people  abroad. 

Yes.  we  are  sympathetic,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bray  I  has  said} 
we  are  very  sympathetic,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  help  wherever  we  can. 

We  are  going  to  help  wherever  we  caa 
but  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  the  Seventh  District. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  two 
countries  Involved  here  that  have  had 
any  reduction  in  taxes.  One  is  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Is  Ger- 
many. Gomg  over  the  percentages  paid 
by  each  country  for  taxes,  as  compared 
With  gross  national  product,  the  United 
States  pays  25  8  percent,  but  England 
pays  29  percent  and  some  other  coimtrlea 
pay  as  high  as  34  percent.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Curtis  1  has  stated,  this  certainly  would 
be  interference  in  the  internal  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio: 
On   page  22,  after  line   15.  Insert: 

"(K)  Assistance  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic: No  fluids  authorized  by  this  act  may  be 
used  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  amendment  is  self-explana- 
tory and  in  line  with  the  telegram  from 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, saying  they  wanted  nothing  from 
anyone  else  and  will  accept  nothing  from 
anyone  else.  This  makes  it  sure  that 
they  will  not  get  anything  under  this  act. 
It  takes  $600,000  out.    That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  oppose  the 
amendment  introduced  by  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high 
regard.  However,  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  does  not  intend  to 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  personalities. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  his  fun. 
Now  let  us  look  at  this  amendment  re- 
alistically. Since  the  classified  amount 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  was  identi- 
fied to  be  $600,000,  let  us  clearly  under- 
stand why  we  are  authorizing  that 
amount.  Four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  for  military  assistance  and  $200,000 
for  technical  assistance.  Of  the  $400,000 
not  one  dollar  is  given  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  $400,000  enables  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  buy  milltai-y  equip- 
ment in  order  to  assist  us  in  defending 
and  strengthening  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  not  condoning  anything  that  Gen- 
eral Trujillo  is  doing  in  this  country. 
Nor  do  I  carry  a  brief  for  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  and  to 
keep  the  proper  perspective  what  this 
amount  is  for.   It  is  $600,000  for  our  own 

defen.se.  If  for  one  minute  I  was  as- 
sured, and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays!  could  give  proof,  that  the 
money  authoiized  under  the  mutual- 
security  bill  was  handed  over  to  General 
Trujillo  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose 
the  authorization. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  carmot  prove 
that  they  use  the  exact  dollars,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  a  very  good 
case  if  we  were  to  give  him  $600,000  that 
he  would  not  have  $600,000  with  which 
to  do  something  else.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  the  exact  money  that  he  uses,  it  is 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  may  be  an  equiva- 
lent amount  but  the  sum  spent  by  Gen- 
eral Trujillo  is  personal  money  and  the 
other  is  money  made  available  to  the 
Dominican    Republic    to    buy    military 


equipment  to  add  to  the  security  and 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  saw 
fit  to  read  only  parts  of  the  wire  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Dominican  Ambassador. 
I  suggest  he  permit  me  to  read  at  this 
time  the  entire  message. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Just  a  minute. 
The  pentleman  is  not  going  to  impugn 
my  motives.  I  said  I  would  put  the  whole 
wire  in  the  Record,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
Record.  I  just  did  not  take  time  to  read 
it  all.  You  are  going  to  make  a  show  out 
of  $45,000  that  they  pay  to  the  naval 
station  down  there.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  S600,000. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  reading  that  portion  of  the  tele- 
gram at  this  time.  I  invite  him  to  read 
also  the  part  which  states  that  the  aid 
expended  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Dominican  Republic  un- 
der the  MSA  agreement  has  consisted 
of  limited  military  equipment.  Also  that 
portion  relating  to  the  cooF>eration  ex- 
tended by  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
tlie  American  personnel  stationed  there. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  going  to  put 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  will 
have  to  get  permission  from  the  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
should  have  read  the  entire  wire,  in  fair- 
ness, so  there  would  not  be  a  misinter- 
pretation of  fact.  I  am  not  impugning 
the  gentleman's  motives.  The  gentle- 
man has  done  what  he  thought  was  his 
duty.  He  has  had  his  fun.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  know 
exactly  the  reason  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  repwrted  the  $600,000. 
I  only  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  secret  books.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  access  to  the  books  which  dis- 
closed the  amount  and  reason  for  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Just  once  again  it  needs 
to  be  said  that  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else  in  the  foreign-aid  program, 
we  do  not  furnish  other  governments 
dollars.  The  dollars  are  mostly  spent 
here  or  for  our  personnel  working  in 
those  countries.  May  I  cite  one  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  with  our  money. 
Our  technical  assistance  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  created  a  nucleus  of 
professional  Dominican  educated  person- 
nel which  it  is  hoped  will  influence  Do- 
minican educational  processes  toward 
the  goal  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
advancement  of  the  nation.  Nobody 
pretends  the  country  has  a  particularly 
advanced  population  as  yet.  Their  il- 
literacy is  still  about  50  percent.  We 
have  9  and  we  hope  next  year  to  have 
10  American  technicians  down  there 
working  to  train  tliis  kind  of  personnel. 
We  helped  equip  for  arts  and  crafts  a 
school  which  was  built  with  Dominican 
funds.  It  has  been  in  or>eration  several 
years  and  has  turned  out  150  graduates 
in  various  skills  needed  by  agriculture 
and  industiT.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
our  money  is  going  to.  not  to  the  head 
of  the  government. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  military  assistance. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  we  have  some 
misgivings  about  the  recent  occurrence 
regarding  the  E>ominican  Republic,  but 
may  I  plead  with  you  to  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  testify  first  to  the  need 
for  this  technical  assistance  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  If  you  went  down 
there  you  would  see  small  inbred  live- 
stock up  to  their  knees  in  fine  feed  but 
almost  as  thin  as  skeletons.  They  are 
eaten  up  from  the  inside  and  from  the 
outside  with  parasites.  Poor  liveaiuock 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  terrible  pov- 
erty down  there.  I  could  locate  only 
two  technical  assistants  in  the  whole 
country  that  could  tell  us  anything  about 
the  causes.  They  said:  "If  we  had  more 
American  technical  people  on  this  island 
we  could  transform  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  we  could  make  a  more  prosp>er- 
ous,  happy,  contented  people  down 
here." 

I  hope  that  for  the  small  amount  of 
money  involved  here  we  will  not  go  out 
of  our  way  to  express  our  contempt  for 
that  nation,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  motion  does. 

Remember  this,  that  with  all  Trujillo 's 
faults  his  was  one  of  the  few  nations 
that  sent  sizable  numbers  of  soldiers 
to  Korea  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our 
own  boys.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
go  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  trouble  and 
cut  off  our  own  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  any  of  the  Members 
want  to  be  informed  about  not  only  this 
small  amount  of  technical  assistance  but 
for  further  reasons,  I  cannot  go  further 
than  to  urge  you  to  look  here  and  to  re- 
member your  geography.  Remember 
where  Cape  Canaveral,  Pla.,  is,  where 
the  Dominican  Republic  is,  and  where 
the  Panama  Canal  is.  You  get  that  geog- 
raphy straight  in  your  mind  and  you 
will  not  insult  a  country  by  cutting  it 
off  in  this  way,  something  we  have  done 
to  no  other  country. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  Is  what  I  wanted 
to  say  next,  because  it  is  strategic  to  our 
safety  and  our  peace. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  there  were  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  present  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment being  overthrown  by  force,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  prevent  the  counti-y  go- 
ing Communist. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  would  have  to  spend 
it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Since  we  are  getting 
assistance  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.     I  yield, 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee which  raised  the  amount  that  the 
admmistration  asked  for  technical  as- 
sistance by  an  additional  $8  million.  I 
am  not  against  technical  assistance.  I 
think  it  is  fine  and  I  am  for  it.  But,  I 
say  to  you,  unless  you  put  up  a  warning 
flaR  to  p>eople  like  this  Trujillo  outfit  to 
tell  them  that  they  cannot  contemptu- 
ously do  the  kind  of  thiriK  they  are  do- 
ing and  then  send  a  telegram  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  understand 
other  Members  received  the  telegram 
sayin;^' : 

It  is  none  of  your  business  how  he  spends 
his  $60,000  a  month. 

I  think  you  are  goinc;  to  have  a  hard 
time  explaining  back  home  to  youi-  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work  why  you  voted 
to  give  them  this  amount  of  $600,000. 
Of  course,  certainly,  it  i.s  not  the  same 
money — we  aU  know  thai — but  if  he  did 
not  get  this  $600  000  maybe  he  would  cut 
the  boy's  $50,000  monthly  allowance 
down.  Of  course.  I  would  be  all  for  that. 
I  think  it  is  tune  we  nut  up  a  warning 
flag.  If  they  show  a  little  bit  of  restraint 
and  if  this  fellow  goes  back  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  practices  his  arts 
down  there  instead  of  flaunting  them  in 
the  face  of  the  American  people  that  is 
one  thing. 

Now  as  to  the  missile-tracking  sta- 
tion. There  is  one  down  there.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  on  the  same 
island  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is  on. 
There  have  been  many  diffeiences  be- 
tween the  two  and  you  could  say  a  lot 
about  what  Trujillo  has  done  to  the 
Haitians,  but  I  will  leave  that  out. 
But,  there  are  plenty  of  places  for  mis- 
sile-tracking stations  and  that  does  not 
have  very  much  to  do  with  it  except  to 
provide  an  excu;e  to  keep  this  money  in 
this  bill.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager 
my  last  nickel  that  if  we  came  to  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  this,  there  would  not  be 
many  people  who  wotild  want  to  stand  up 
and  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
giving  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
are  most  cogent  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds  here  today  and 
that  Is.  is  this  $600,000  important  to 
the  military  security  of  the  United 
States?  Is  this  technical  aid  the  quid 
pro  quo  which  we  have  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Trujillo  so  that  he  will  allow  us  to  do 
whatever  is  necessaiy  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal  in  connection  with  his 
half  of  the  island?  I  think  just  to  ask 
the  question  Is  to  answer  it.  If  Mr. 
Trujillo  is  a  part  of  the  Free  World,  as 
he  frequently  asserts,  and  if  he  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  fight  against  communism, 
he  is  going  to  cooperate  with  us  and  he 
is  going  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
t'^nt.  He  cannot,  surelv,  condition  his 
aid  on  our  spending  $600,000  for  techni- 


cal assistance  In  his  country.  I  would 
hope  not.  We  need  allies,  of  course.  In 
the  fight  against  international  commu- 
nism. Do  we  need  to  buy  our  allies  by 
technical  assistance  in  a  country  where, 
as  we  heard  here  this  afternoon,  they 
have  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  Latin  America?  They  are,  we 
are  told,  on  a  good,  sound,  and  stable 
financial  basis.  If  there  is  need  for  a 
technical  a.ssistance  program  there,  Mr. 
Trujillo.  as  we  can  .see  by  the  way  he 
finances  his  son,  is  fully  capable  himself 
of  financing  it.  So  I  support  this 
amendment  as  I  .suppoi  ted  a  similar 
amendment  In.'t  year.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  will  be  much  better  if  we  elimi- 
nate these  funds.  The  argumr  nt  as  to 
our  military  .security  depending  on  the 
$600,000  expenditure  is  not  vaUd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hwsl. 

The  que,<tion  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  "demanded  by  Mr.  Porter', 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  nn  amendment  en  page  19,  which 
I  .send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Bri»Ti,FT;    On 

p:tge  19.  Immtdlateiy  below  line  5.  Insert  the 
lollowlng: 

"(c)  Section  .011.  which  relates  to  reten- 
tion find  return  of  equipment,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
tlie  end  thereof: 

"'(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  under  this  act  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
such  nation  under  which  none  of  the  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  furnished 
under  this  act,  the  lend-lease  program,  or 
any  other  foreign  assistance  program,  to 
such  nation — 

"(1)  will  be  marketed  In  the  United 
States  In  competition  wuh  equipment,  ma- 
lerlnls.  or  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  States:  or 

•■'(2)  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  which  will  be  marketed  In  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States.'  " 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  can  be  explained  very  briefly. 
It  simply  states  the  following:  If  we  are 
going,  under  this  program  or  previous 
programs,  to  dispose  of  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities  overseas  it  says 
that  nothing  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  unless  there  has  been  previously 
an  Executive  agreement  that  none  of  this 
stuff  that  we  .send  over  shall  be  returned 
here  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with 
domestic  producers. 

Or.  second,  that  none  of  the  material 
which  we  send  over.seas  will  be  used  for 
foreign  manufacture  or  production 
abroad  of  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities which  subsequently  will  be  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  domestic  products. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  Is  a  protec- 
tion to  our  manufacturers  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
foreign  competition,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
foreign  aid  money  should  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize foreign  manufacturers  in  com- 
l)etition  with  our  domestic  industry  at 
this  time.    That  is  all  there  \^  to  it. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COFFIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber can  appreciate  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment  more  than  I.  I  must  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  the  objectives  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  it  is  danger- 
ous, for  this  reason.  In  our  bill  already 
we  have  taken  two  steps  to  create  greater 
awarene.ss  of  the  problems  of  our  do- 
mestic industry  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  of  this  program.  We 
have  required  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  when  it  makes  a  loan,  to  take  into 
account  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  or  substantial 
labor  surplus.  This  is  a  real  factor. 
There  are  four  factors  enumerated  in  the 
bill.  This  is  one-fourth  of  those  factors. 
We  have  added  another  section  called 
"Protection  of  United  States  Economy." 
This  says  that  once  a  year  the  op>erations 
under  tlic  mutual  security  program, 
insofar  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  defense  support  are  concerned,  shall 
be  reviewed  at  Cabinet  level  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  opera- 
tions have  adversely  affected  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

That  Ls  again  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  labor  surplvis;  and  reports  must 
be  made  by  this  committee  at  the  Cabi- 
net level  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  may  know  what  the 
effects  of  these  operations  are.  I  believe 
this  is  as  far  as  we  can  responsibly  go 
at  the  present  time. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend.  I  would 
say  that  administratively  it  is  impracti- 
cable. How  can  you  determine  whether 
goods  that  were  finished  abroad  by  a 
factory  which  we  helped  finance  is  going 
to  result  in  competition  with  the  United 
States''  Just  how  can  you  make  that 
determination?  What  constitutes  com- 
petition? Is  it  a  very  Uttle  bit?  Or  is 
it  tremendous  competition?  I  think  this 
is  not  feasible  administratively;  but 
there  is  a  deeper  reason  and  that  is  tlxis. 
if  under  a  loan  fund  we  allow  a  factory 
to  be  erected  in  Ghana,  for  example,  we 
will  say  to  those  people:  "We  will  help 
you  erect  your  factory,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  buy  the  goods  from 
that  factory  even  though  the  competition 
with  the  United  States  is  very  slight,  and 
even  though  this  enables  you  to  get  dol- 
lar exchange  to  buy  more  goods  from 
the  United  States." 

In  other  words.  I  am  for  legitimate, 
reasonable,  practical  protection  of  our 
industry  and  I  think  this  bill  moves  in 
that  dii-ection  responsibly,  but  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  goes  too  far.  We  should 
analyze  the  yearly  report  now  required 
in  the  bill  to  see  what  our  problems  are 
and  what  action  is  Indicated. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
noted.  I  presume,  the  language  in  Sec- 
tion 511  (c)  regarding  the  offering  for 
resale  of  material  and  equipment  sent 
abroad. 


Mr.  COFFIN.  Yes;  and  imder  that 
same  section  the  President  has  the  power 
under  subsection  (c)  to  make  airange- 
ments  with  each  nation  for  the  return 
to  the  United  States  for  salvage  or  scrap 
or  such  other  disposition  as  the  President 
shall  deem  to  be  m  the  inteiest  of  mu- 
tual security.  But  we  in  Congress  will 
know  if  any  problem  is  being  created  be- 
cause a  report  must  be  made  and  then  we 
can  determine  what  action  should  be 
taken. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.      I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  As  I  get  it.  under  this 
amendment  if  we  send  a  tank  or  vehicle 
to  a  foreign  country  and  it  became  scrap 
and  a  piece  of  that  scrap  should  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  some  souvenir 
that  came  to  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition with  souvenirs  sold  here,  that 
country  would  he  cut  out  of  the  program. 
Is  It  not  about  like  that? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  is  even  woise.  I  would 
say,  because  the  scrap  might  be  put  into 
something  that  would  be  sold  to  the  So- 
viet bloc  and  would  constitute  another 
link  between  that  country  and  the  hos- 
tile power. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  needed.  I  think  if 
it  were  enacted  it  would  be  a  signal  to 
other  nations  that  we  ai-e  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  restriction  and  it 
could  open  the  door  to  every  country  to 
restrict  imports  from  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Micliigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  UUh.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am^^ndment  offered  by  Mr.  Daw.son  of 
Utah  On  page  18.  immediately  below  line 
20.  Insert  the  followlixg; 

"(a)  (li  Section  502  (b1,  which  relates  to 
tise  of  counterpart  funds  by  committees  of 
the  Congress,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
erd  thereof  the  following:  'The  amoimt  of 
local  currency  used  by  any  such  committee 
■hall  be  charged  against  any  amounts  made 
available  to  such  committee  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(If  the  committee  Is  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Rei^resentatlves)  or  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  (If  the  committee 
Is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  Is  a  Joint 
committee)  for  expenses  Incurred  by  It:  and 
the  use  of  such  currency  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements.  In- 
cluding limlutlona  on  travel,  which  apply 
generally  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  to  such  committee  from  such 
contingent  fund.  No  local  currency  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  any  committee  If  the 
amount  of  the  currency  so  used,  when  added 
to  the  amounts  actually  expended  from  such 
contlnRent  fund,  would  result  In  expendi- 
tures In  excess  of  the  total  amount  which 
was  authorized  to  be  expended  from  such 
contingent  fund  by  such  committee." 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  tiike  effect  on  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  86th  Congress." 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk  of  each  member  the  first  of 
the  week.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  require  that  Congressional 
committees  using  counterpart  funds  be 


required  to  budget  those  funds  as  they 
do  normal  funds  which  come  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  and  that 
they  be  required  to  report  the  exp>endi- 
ture  of  the  funds  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration. 

Now.  we  have  made  a  great  to-do  in 
the  Congress  about  secrecy.  In  fact,  we 
passed  a  measure  the  other  day  which 
would  require  executive  departments  to 
open  up  their  files.  And,  I  think  it  was 
a  good  measure,  one  deserving  of  pas- 
sage. And  yet  we  here  in  the  Congress 
are  p>ermitted  to  go  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  justify  our  committee 
funds,  set  up  a  budget  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  that  budget  by  drawing 
on  counterpart  funds  and  in  no  way  be 
required  to  account  for  them  or  budget 
them. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  under  existing  law 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
are  required  to  report  a  lump  sum  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  but 
this  has  no  detail  as  to  how  it  is  spent 
and  by  whom.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
committees  are  not  even  reporting. 

Now,  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 
expenditures  of  last  year  committee  by 
committee.  Some  of  the  committees  are 
not  on  here  which  I  know  have  expended 
counterpart  funds.  Now.  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  how  these  funds  are 
spent.  We  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  particularly  of  the  action  of  a 
certain  representative  of  a  committee  in 
the  other  lx)dy  who  made  a  free-.sp>end- 
ing,  free-wheeling  trip  abroad,  which  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  publicity.  And.  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  keep  the  lid  of  secrecy 
on  how  we  sp>end  these  funds,  we  are 
going  to  be  subject  to  criticism. 

Now,  my  amendment  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  counterpart  funds;  in 
fact,  I  favor  their  use.  These  funds 
are  available;  we  are  entitled  to  use 
them,  and  they  could  and  should  be 
used  by  Congressional  committees  in 
worthy  investigations,  but  when  they  do 
use  them,  the  savings  that  they  make 
in  committee  funds  should  be  ttu-ned 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

This  procedure  will  not  hamper  the 
committees  in  any  way,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  should  object 
to  repoiling  personally  the  use  to  which 
he  has  put  those  funds.  If  the  use  of 
these  funds  has  been  legitimate — and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are, 
we  should  be  willing  to  account  for 
them,  if  we  fail  then  certainly  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  think  that  we  have  some- 
tliing  to  hide,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  hiding  anything. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  a  good  Idea, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  expect  to  support  his 
amendment  in  the  manner  he  has 
offered  it. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  j'leld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  believe  that  this 
group  should  make  its  expenditures  an 
open  book.  I  very  much  favor  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes 
in  the  right  direction.  But.  did  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  personal  ac- 
counting by  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  No.  no.  The 
present  law  does  not  require  a  personal 
accoimting  by  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Would  |the  gentle- 
man's amendment  require  that  the 
expenditure  of  counterpart  funds  by 
each  individual  member  of  the  commit- 
tee be  set  forth? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  That  is  cor- 
rect, just  as  it  is  with  other  committee 
ftmds;  in  other  words,  if  a  committee 
member  now  takes  a  trip,  he  is  required 
to  submit  his  vouchers  to  the  clerk  of 
his  committee,  and  those  vouchers  are 
passed  on  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  when  some  of  these  matters  have 
been  heard,  and  also  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  where 
we  go  to  justify  our  use  of  funds  for 
the  coming  year.  We  set  up  the  budget. 
And  yet.  that  committee  can  still  pick 
up  all  the  counterpart  funds  they  can 
get  hold  of  when  they  are  traveling, 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  we  budgeted.  I  think  we  should 
handle  it  in  a  uniform  manner. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  that  same  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  they  have  a  subcommittee 
which  has  been  raising  Cain  because  the 
executive  departments  do  not  give  us 
the  information  they  think  they  want 
about  expendituies. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same 
amendment,  I  believe,  or  substantially 
the  same  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man offered  to  the  bill  last  year.  It  is 
the  same  language  that  he  has  in  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  think  some  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statements  were  a  little  mis- 
leading. He  says  there  is  no  accounting 
made.  There  is  an  accounting  made  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  the  chairman  of  that  committee  has 
seen  fit  this  year  to  release,  by  commit- 
tees, the  amoimt  of  cotmterpart  ftmds 
expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  In  all 
sincerity  that  this  could  be  «  little  bit 
misleading  because.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  as  I  see  it  and  as  I  understand 
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the  language,  this  is  what  would  de- 
velop :  Let  us  say  the  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee is  traveling  abroad  with  five 
members  of  his  subcommittee  and  he 
signs  for  these  funds.  When  that  ac- 
counting is  made  we  would  have  one 
Member  of  Congress  charged  with  the 
expenses  of  perhaps  five  Members  and 
perhaps  a  staff  of  two,  while  the  rest  are 
charged  with  nothing.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  would  no  longer  go  to  see  the 
things  they  ought  to  see  and  find  out  the 
things  they  ought  to  And  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  another  point 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  stepping  on  any- 
one's toes.  There  are  some  Members 
here  who  travel  on  the  largess  of  the 
departments  over  which  they  have  juris- 
diction and  no  counterpart  funds  are 
charged  to  the  committee.  If  they  are 
u.sed.  they  are  obtained  by  the  depart- 
ment that  is  involved.  They  are  with- 
drawn that  way  and  no  accounting  is 
made  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  think  you  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  and  that  is  this.  I  have 
traveled  abroad.  Not  too  long  ago.  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  traveled  on  the 
United  States.  And  m  that  ship,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  members  of  my  committee 
there  were  no  less  than  10  or  a  dozen 
members  of  executive  departments  trav- 
eling in  first-class  staterooms,  one  to  a 
stateroom.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
They  were  traveling  on  counterpart 
funds.  They  were  living  pretty  well,  I 
must  say.  I  observed  them  and  they 
were  doing  all  right.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  amendment  which  would  compel 
those  people  to  expose  what  they  are 
spending.  And  that  is  where  98  percent 
of  these  counterpart  funds  go. 

You  want  to  expose  Members  of  Con- 
gress so  that  you  can  get  this  broken 
down  on  individual  Members,  and  so  that 
somebody  can  go  out  into  their  district 
and  make  a  big  fuss  and  say.  "Here  is 
a  fellow  who  drew  a  half  a  million 
francs,"  when  a  half  a  million  francs  is 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  and  really  does 
not  mean  very  much,  after  all.  But  the 
average  person  would  think  that  half  a 
million  francs  was  a  lot  of  money. 

I  submit  to  you  that  all  we  would  be 
doing  is  putting  a  requirement  upon 
Members  that  you  are  not  putting  on 
representatives  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  all  the  respect 
in  the  world  for  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  that  his  motives  are  the  best,  and  so 
forth.  I  even  overlook  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  local  paper  In  Salt 
Lake  City  and  said  that  he  had  never 
heard  me  utter  a  bipartisan  word  since  I 
had  been  in  Congress.  One  mistake,  of 
course,  that  he  made  is  that  I  do  not  run 
for  re-election  out  there  and  I  can  write 
ft  letter  to  the  editor:  but  I  have  not 
done  It  yet.  But,  Just  to  show  you  how 
'  bipartisan  I  have  been.  I  And  that  the 
CongreMlonal  Quarterly  ihowi  that  in 
the  first  MMlon  I  opposed  the  President 
on  foreign  policy  only  13  percent  of  the 
time  while  the  gentleman  opposed  him 
47  percent  of  the  time.  Z  merely  itate 
that  to  fhow  that  X  have  been  bipartlean 
and  I  am  bipartisan  in  opposing  thla 
amendment  becauee  Z  am  doing  Juit  as 


much  to  protect  a  Member  of  the  minor- 
ity side  from  the  unfair  implications 
that  might  be  made  that  they  are  ex- 
pending a  lot  of  money,  as  I  am  anybody 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  understand  this  amendment,  it  would 
require  a  committee  of  Congress  to  go 
before  the  Hou.so  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration and  before  a  subcomnuttee  on 
Accounts  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
the  chairman. 

It  would  require  that  chairman  to  pro- 
ject into  the  future  how  much  counter- 
part funds  they  expect  to  spend  overseas 
in  addition  to  the  dollars  they  are  seek- 
ing from  the  committee  to  spend  in  the 
United  States.  Is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MORANO.  If  that  is  so,  then 
this  is  an  impractical  amendment  and 
unworkable.  You  just  cannot  adminis- 
ter it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  right  in  every  instance  but  one.  I  am 
not  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
happen  to  be  the  ranking  member.  But 
the  gentleman  sits  on  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  the  committee  would 
do  on  the  counterpart  funds  as  it  does 
with  other  funds,  rely  on  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  say  how  much  he 
needed.  It  would  be  another  useless 
motion  we  would  be  going  tiirough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  the  same  reason  I  was 
opposed  to  it  last  year.  It  was  defeated 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  148  to  86.  The 
language  of  this  amendment  is  impos- 
sible to  administer.  The  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  now  receives 
reports  from  all  the  committees  that  use 
dollar  funds  and  that  use  counterpart 
funds.  Those  reports  are  in  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  chairman.  He  has  decided 
to  make  them  public  this  year  and  he 
has  made  them  public.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  that  goes  overseas  and 
spends  counterpart  funds  is  required  to 
report  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee 
exactly  how  he  spent  the  money,  item 
by  item,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees transmits  the  information  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  The  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  complete  con- 
trol of  It.  If  there  is  any  abuse  of  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  that  informa- 
tion is  in  the  possession  of  this  Con- 
gress right  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlMlsslppl,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  should  like  to  Join  in  the 
statement  the  gentleman  makes  about 
the  Impractlcallty  of  this  amendment. 
Z  have  no  objection  at  all  to  any  type  of 
requirement  that  would  make  an  indi- 
vidual Member  submit  In  detail  a  report 
as  to  how  he  spent  counterpart  funds. 


but  this  amendment  would  require  the 
committee  chairman  to  project  into  the 
future,  for  2  years  beginning  in  January 
of  next  year,  what  might  be  spent.  It 
would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  increases  in 
the  estimates  of  what  the  committees 
would  want  from  the  House  In  dollars. 
We  would  be  in  no  position  to  make  any 
accurate  chock  on  the  requests  for 
money. 

This  amendment  instead  of  saving 
money  would.  I  am  sure,  lead  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  contingent 
funds  allowed  the  standing  committees 
in  connection  with  their  regular  requests 
made  at  the  boKinning  of  each  Congress, 
and  which  would  begin  next  January.  I 
think  that  If  some  type  of  check  is  de- 
sirable a  new  apjiroach  should  be  made, 
a  new  method,  other  than  this,  because 
this  uill  merely  lead  to  greater  increases 
in  the  demands  on  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  House.  We  have  attempted  to 
cut  back  the  actual  cost  in  dollars  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  by  encour- 
aging the  use  for  proper  purposes  of 
counterpart  funds,  and  I  think  this 
would  lead  to  a  greater  use  of  these 
fundo.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Every  Member  who  uses 
counterpart  funds  now  has  to  report  how 
he  uses  them,  what  they  were  expended 
for,  and  so  forth,  so  this  amendment 
does  not  attack  that  problem. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  would  probably 
have  as  much  reason  as  any  to  travel, 
has  used  less  than  20  percent  of  its  dollar 
amounts  in  any  given  year  since  I  have 
been  on  the  committee.  If  you  added  on 
all  of  the  counterpart  funds  that  have 
been  used,  it  has  used  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  that  has  been 
appropriated  to  it  dollarwise.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  abuses  about  which  the 
gentleman  talks  exist,  but  I  say  again, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear,  that  you  are  exposing  yourselves 
to  the  chance  of  ridicule  that  you  do  not 
demand  from  the  people  in  the  executive 
departments,  who  use  98  percent  of  this 
money. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  UUh.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  Members  are  now  re- 
quired to  submit  individual  reports;  am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Yes;  to  the  chairmen 
of  their  committees.  They  have  to  make 
an  accounting  of  the  counterpart  funds 
that  they  use.    We  do  In  our  committee. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Are  those 
reports  available? 

Mr.  MORANO.    Yes. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Can  anyone 
see  them? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Those  report!  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnietraUon. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  have  before 
me  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  showing  the  lump  eums 
each  committee  has  epent.    There  U  no 


breakdown  whatever  of  the  individual 
payments. 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  may  be  so  and 
that  is  because  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  give  you  the 
Individual  accounting  of  every  Member, 
but  he  has  it  there  if  he  wants  to  do  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEWES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio  says  that   we  would  here  be  im- 
posing a   hard.ship  upon  ourselve.s.    It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  hardship 
that  we  oupht  to  bear  willingly.     All  of 
us  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  critical  of  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress point  to  this  as  one  place  where 
we  could  very  quickly  improve  our  pro- 
cedures.    Many   of  the   criticisms  made 
against  Congress  are  undeserved,  but  I 
think  this  is  one  instance  where  they  are 
deserved.    Admittedly,  this  is  a  perplex- 
ing problem.     But  a  simple  remedy  has 
been   proposed   by   the   gentleman   from 
Utah.    I  think  we  ought  to  be  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  accept  it.     This 
same    debate    occurred    last    year.      We 
were    told   then    that   there   were   other 
ways  to  accomplish   this   purpose.     We 
were  told  there  were  better  procedures. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  change  during   the  course  of 
the  past   year.     We  are   back   today.    1 
year  later,  exactly  where  we  were  then. 
I  think  that  is  proof  in  itself  that  there 
should  be  .some  change  by  the  method 
here  proposed.    My  own  code  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  service  is  that  a  public  offi- 
cial must  not  only  do  tho.se  things  which 
are  legal  but  he  must  also  avoid  doing 
those  things  which  appear  to  be  illegal. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  latter  in- 
stances which  the  taxpayers  back  home 
are  unable  to  understand. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  TEWES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  We  went  into 
the.se  arguments  a  year  ago.  I  would 
just  like  to  pin  one  or  two  of  them  down. 
Number  one  is  the  point,  as  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hayes], 
that  the  executive  department  is  not  re- 
quired to  account  for  their  expenditure 
of  counterpart  funds.  I  took  occasion 
today  to  get  a  letter  from  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  as  to 
what  kind  of  accounting  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  of  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  I  have  their  letter  here  and  while 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  read 
all  of  It,  I  can  simply  say  this.  They  are 
required  to  account  for  every  penny  In 
detail  to  their  Department.  It  Is  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  not  only  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Then 
they  call  attention  to  section  602  (b) 
which  was  passed  In  the  84th  Congrese 
in  1854,  which  reads  as  follows: 

8bc  1418  Fortlgn  credits  owed  or  owntd 
by  t»i#  Unlttd  Htatei  Tr«niury  will  not  b» 
i»v«ii«taj»  for  •xp»iidltur»i  by  aicancl*!  ol  th« 
United  BtmM  sfter  June  30,  1003,  eiic«*pt  m 
m«y  be  provided  for  Mnnuiilly  in  spproprls- 
tion  act!  and  provuione  if  the  utlllestlon 
or  euoh  eredlte  for  purpoeee  authorlred  by 
IMW  «re  hereby  ntithnriMd  to  b«  included  in 
Kenemt  npproprinilun  net*. 


That  simply  means  that  they  have  to 
come  In  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  American  dollars  to  purchase 
counterpart  funds  and  they  must  come 
before  the  Committee'on  Appropriations 
and  account  for  every  penny  of  it.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  required  to  make  an 
accounting.  As  I  stated,  I  have  been  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  find  out  where  and  how  these  Members 
have  spent  their  money.  There  is  no 
detailed  record  there,  only  the  totals 
spent  by  committees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  the  record  here  before  me 
which  was  released  by  the  chairman  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  the  figures  giving  the  total  ex- 
penditures by  committees,  but  there  is 
no  breakdown  whatever. 

I  have  it  by  committees;  the  total 
lump  siun.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  no 
requirement  for  any  accounting  for  it. 

Mr.  TEWES.  When  we  follow  in- 
volved procedures  in  appropriations  for 
public  works  and  have  many  commit- 
tees examine  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  Congressmen 
will  exercise  at  least  a  minimum  of  the 
same  kind  of  protection  for  funds  which 
we  use  ourselves.  Most  of  Congress- 
men's travels  are  for  a  worthy  purpose, 
I  fail  to  understand  why  we  should  be 
su.spiciously  secretive. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEWES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELLY.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  takes  the  position  that 
we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  should  set 
a  higher  standard  for  ourselves  than  we 
should  for  anyone  else,  including  the 
executive  branch.  With  that  I  want  to 
say  I  agree. 

Mr.  TEWES.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed my  position  exactly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Tewes] 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
was  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes.  5  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recog- 
nized for  S  minutes. 

TMI  PXOPLK'a  RIOHT-TO-XNOW — BUT  NOT  WKAT 

THCia  coiroiinMMEN  arxND 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
has  a  subcommltee,  the  Moss  committee, 
on  Information  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. For  2  years  and  8  months  that 
committee  has  had  memberi  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  on  the  spot,  inquir- 
ing about  almost  everything.  Its  de- 
mands on  the  departments  may  have 
reiulted  in  eome  good.  But  one  thing 
that  the  committee  will  not  go  Into,  and 
that  U  the  queiitlon  of  counterpart  funds. 
It  demands  that  the  executive  depart- 


ments give  Information  on  practically 
everything  involving  the  expenditure  of 
tax  dollars  but  was  not  concerned  about 
the  dollars  Congressmen  spend.  My  file 
shows  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
written  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  asking  for 
a  breakdown  on  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  Every  time  I  have  been  denied 
that  information.  Now  I  think  I  will 
put  some  of  it  in  the  Record  so  there 
will  not  be  any  question  about  it.  Then 
I  was  told  that  the  information  was 
with  the  Defense  Department  as  to  much 
of  the  expenditures.  So  I  went  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  they  told  me  it 
was  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration.  I  went 
back  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  he  said, 
"No.  Defense  has  it."  At  that  time  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  on  the  stand  before  the 
Moss  subcommittee,  and  I  asked  him  and 
he  said.  "No,  we  do  not  have  it."  I  said, 
"The  chaii-man  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  says  you  have.  Who 
has  it?"  I  did  not  get  it:  Button,  but- 
ton, who  has  the  button?  I  could  not 
find  it.  even  to  this  date,  it  has  not  been 
available. 

I  have  yet  to   see  one  report  which 
tells  about  the  expenditure  of  counter- 
part funds  by  a  Member  of  this  House, 
past  or  present.     The  Moss  committee 
has  made  its  campaign  and  received  a 
world  of  publicity  to  the  effect  that  this 
Is  the  people's  Government  and  that  the 
people   have   a  right   to   know   what  is 
doing;  how  tax  dollars  are  spent.    We 
can    go   along   with   that,   except   as   to 
certain    constitutional    powers    granted 
the    President.    But    when    the    public 
tries   to    learn   what    the   Congressmen 
spend  through   the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,     the     door     to     information     is 
slammed    shut — and    with    a    bang.     I 
challenge  any  Member  of  this  House,  In- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Ohio   I  Mr. 
Hays],  who  has  traveled  abroad,  not  a 
little — the  last  time  with  two  or  three  as- 
sistants, all  justified  no  doubt — I  am  not 
criticizing  him  for  it — I  challenge  him 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  House  to 
put  in  the  Record  one  single  report  bj' 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on      Administration      showing      where 
counterpart  funds   were   used   by   Con- 
gressmen, how  much  and  for  what  pur- 
pose.    Not  that  I  care,   but  if  we  are 
to  spend  money,  let  the  people  know 
how   we   spent   it.     It   is   their   money. 
Why  make  an  exception  of  ourselves?     I 
am   not   ashamed   of   anything   I   ever 
spent    while    on    committee.    Maybe    I 
should  be.  but  it  is  all  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chali-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr,  HAYS  of  Ohio,  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  same  kind  of  report  is 
made  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  is 
published,  as  is  made  by  the  executive 
branch.  That  Is  the  total  amount  by 
any  given  branch;  but  I  defy  him  or  any 
other  men  to  get  the  amount  that  any 
individual  in  the  executive  department 
ha«  ^pent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  Is  It.  But  we 
can  force  the  membrrs  of  the  depart- 
ments to  give  u«  licmucd  atulcmcnis  of 
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every  dollar  they  spend.  But  we  will  not 
tell  anyone  where,  when,  how  much  nor 
for  what  purpose  we  spend  counterpart 

funds. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  srentlenian 
wants  it  on  the  same  level,  with  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  everybody  else 
treated  alike  I  would  not  have  much  op- 
position to  it,  but  I  oppose  double  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. 

I  will  put  it  on  the  same  level,  yes. 
We  make  other  people  tell  where  they 
buy — well.  I  will  not  say  what — but  when 
a  Congressman  travels  on  countei-part 
funds  the  spending  is  not  Itemized.  The 
total  may  be  put  in.  but  it  is  not  itemized 
anywhere  that  you  or  I  or  a  reporter  can 
learn  how  much  you  or  I  or  any  other 
Congressman  spent  abroad.  That  Is  not 
right.  Every  informed  individual  knows 
that  is  true.     Why  try  to  cover  up? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  very  worthwhile  and  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  objective 
he  seeks  to  accomplish.  He  has  a  bill  on 
this  subject  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  He  did  not  testify  this  year, 
but  did  present  his  views  at  earlier  liear- 
ings.  The  real  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  amendment  lies  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
While  I  believe  it  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  its  defeat  at  this  time 
so  that  the  subject  may  receive  full  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  insui-e  the 
adoption  of  provisions  that  will  unques- 
tionably accomplish  the  gentleman's 
objective. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
Short  comment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  have  before 
me  a  poll  which  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  upon  which  each 
one  of  us  was  paged  on  this  very  ques- 
tion: Should  Congress  disclose  the 
amount  of  dollars  in  counterpart  funds 
used  by  them  in  traveling  abroad? 

The  poll  shows  89  percent  of  the  Con- 
gressmen voted  "yes"  and  11  percent 
"no."  And  of  the  editors  of  the  country 
polled  97  percent  voted  "yes"  and  3  per- 
cent "no." 

So  I  think  we  should  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  system. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman's 
statistics  are  a  little  misleading,  as  was 
his  letter,  because  he  says  "89  percent  of 
the  Congressmen  opposed  it."  What  he 
should  have  said  was  that  89  percent  of 
those  who  answered  the  question  opposed 
It.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
there  were  considerably  fewer  than  150 
who  answered  it.  I  would  think  the 
figure  might  be  100;  89  percent  of  100 
would  mean  89  Members  out  of  435  said 
"yes."  So  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
not  as  meaningful  as  it  would  seem. 


Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  figure  presented 
by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  had  to  do 
with  foreign  currency.  We  are  talking 
about  dollars  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired; all  time  on  this  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Dawson  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  the 
Chair  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  84,  noes 
67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Hardt:  On 
page  21.  line  24,  Immedlatrly  before  the 
period  Insert  the  following  ",  and  add  the 
foUowlnK  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  10  of  each 
year,  a  rrport  detailing  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  title 
I  of  chapter  II  and  under  chapter  III,  wtilch 
shall  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  methcxJ  by  which  the  proposed 
levels  of  aid  for  each  country  have  b*en  ar- 
rived at.  Including  a  listing  of  all  slgnmcant 
factors  considered  In  determining  each  level 
of  aid,  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  each 
factor,  and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to 
each,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  In  which  these  factors  are  reconciled 
to  yield  a  specific  dollar  figure  which  con- 
Btltutca  each  level  of  aid."  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
examined  the  gentleman's  amendment 
very  thoroughly.  We  all  know  of  the 
marvelous  work  done  by  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations.  I 
think  it  i.s  a  pood  amendment  and  the 
committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  but  I  think  he  will 
recognize  that  the  ICA  may  have  to  put 
on  a  good  many  additional  employees  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  will  need  additional  help.  I 
think  they  have  enough  employees  to 
handle  this  without  adding  any. 

Mr.  JUDD.  My  point  is,  with  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  this  Is 
justified  even  if  It  requires  addiUonal 
help. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  ok>servation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  la 
simple  and  is  self-explanatory.  I  dis- 
cussed it  to  some  extent  in  general  de- 
bate yesterday.  It  wUl  assure  that  the 
Congress  is  provided  a  minimum  amount 


of  Information  concerning  the  level  of 
aid  established  for  individual  countries. 
Thus  far  that  Information  exists  no- 
where, and  as  far  as  the  record  goes 
none  of  the  amounts  authorized  In  this 
bill  are  supportable  except  on  the  basis 
of  generalized  juderment  of  ICA  wit- 
nesses. This  condition  should  not  be 
pennitted  to  continue  and  my  amend- 
ment will  help  toward  providing  some 
information  to  the  Congress  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Infonnation  will  ."serve  several 
much  needed  purposes.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  future  authorization  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  of  major  assistance  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  and  it  will  provide 
a  yardstick  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Opcratioris  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  ICA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Viri^inia  (Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eduonoson: 
On  page  22,  line  15,  Inuert: 

••Sec  519.  Prohibition  against  unjustified 
public  works:  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  made  available  under  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  any  n,x)d  control,  river  and  harbor 
or  water  development  project  in  a  foreign 
country  that  does  not  meet  the  beneflt-oo«t 
standards  and  economic  feasibility  require- 
ments ei.UibU8hed  lur  slmU&r  projects  lu  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  eloquent  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  ComNl.  said  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  be.st  things  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  the  so-called  Hays 
amendment,  which  he  said  has  t>een 
termed  "the  most  constructive  proposal 
to  come  out  of  our  committee." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  as  ex- 
plained by  our  colleague  from  Maine, 
will  be  to  make  the  process  of  obligating 
funds  for  projects  "a  more  serious  step." 

Preliminary  studies  of  fea.sibility  will 
be  required,  as  well  as  "a  reason- 
ably firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States."  before  funds  could  be 
obligated  under  the  Hays  amendment. 

This  is  certainly  a  worthwhile  step, 
and  I  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
taking  it — but  I  firmly  believe  this  bin 
will  register  much  more  favorably  with 
the  American  people  if  we  take  one  addi- 
tional step,  which  Is  proposed  by  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered. 

The  plain  effect  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Hou.se  is  to  say  to  the  admin- 
istrators of  foreign  aid,  "When  you  ex- 
amine the.«;e  foreign  flood  control  and 
water  projects,  with  a  view  to  Invest- 
ment of  American  dollars  In  them,  we 
want  you  to  apply  the  same  tests  for 
economic  feasibility  and  benefits  that 
you  apply  to  similar  American  projects." 

In  short,  we  want  to  Invest  our  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  abroad  with  the  same 
care,  and  the  same  caution,  that  we  use 
in  their  investment  in  our  own  coimtry. 
The  requirement  that  cost  estlmatea 
for  a  project  be  submitted  Is  a  wise  one— 


but  we  add  real  significance  to  that  re- 
quirement when  we  also  establish  a  Con- 
gressional standard  for  feasibility — the 
same  standard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
also  impose  upon  our  own  flood  control 
and  water  development  projects. 

Is  this  asking  too  much  of  foreign 
countries,  to  whom  we  are  giving  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars — that  their  projects  be 
sound  and  practical  projects,  with  at 
least  one  dollar  of  benefit  for  every  dol- 
lar of  cost? 

Can  we  fairly  continue  to  impose  such 
a  standard  upon  American  projects, 
when  we  do  not  require  it  in  foreign 
cotmtries  where  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  American  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  this  addi- 
tional element  of  common  sense  into  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  of  America  and 
of  these  foreign  countries  as  well  that 
we  will  go  along  with  you  on  justified, 
sound,  and  feasible  projects  when  there 
is  a  dollar  of  benefit  for  every  dollar 
of  cost,  but  we  are  going  to  use  at  least 
as  much  care  and  discretion  on  a  for- 
eign project  as  we  use  on  projects  here 
In  the  United  States.  That  is  the  simple 
effect  of  the  amendment.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  justify  any  other 
procedure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
amendment  include  the  use  of  the  ta"^es 
foregone  idea  that  is  now  bein^  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  re- 
quiring foreign  Kovernments  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  a  hydro  plant  to  require 
economic  justification  of  taxes  foregone  ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSiON.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  the  same  test  be 
imposed  for  any  foreign  water  develop- 
ment project  that  is  imposed  here  in  the 
United  States  on  one  of  our  projects. 
If  one  of  those  is  the  taxes  foregone 
principle,  if  that  enters  tlie  picture  on 
an  American  project,  then  it  would  enter 
the  picture  also  on  a  foreign  project. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man recognizes  that  that  is  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  apply  the  principle  of  economic  jus- 
tification for  a  hydro  project? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understand 
that  it  is  on  certain  projects;  yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  So  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment to  include  that  practice  as  against 
these  hydro  projects  to  be  undertaken 
with  economic  aid? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  any  instance 
where  it  would  be  applied  on  a  similar 
American  project  it  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  foreign  project. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but 
would  the  gentleman  recognize  the  same 
formula  now  being  followed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  circular  A47,  of 
local  participation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  It  would 
be  just  as  mandatory  on  a  foreign  proj- 
ect as  it  would  be  on  a  corresponding 
American  project  under  the  amendment, 
yes. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman's  amendment  go  so  far  as 
to  impose  the  standards  set  up  by  tlie 
Army  Engineers  on  stream  improvement 
projects,  dams,  et  cetera?  Would  they 
meet  the  same  standards? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  same  sound 
engineering  would  be  required  on  a  for- 
eign project  as  is  required  on  an  Ameri- 
can project  under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  "Would  the  gentleman 
put  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  Army 
Engineers? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  of  discretion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  the  Army  Engineers 
or  other  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government — whether  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation engineers  or  engineers  em- 
ployed by  tlie  Department  of  State;  in 
any  event  they  would  be  qualified  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
sympathy  certainly  lies  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI. 
I  know  he  is  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I 
know  he  may  be  disappointed  over  the 
veto  of  the  public  works  bill.  I  sym- 
pathize with  him.  because  I  had  a  small 
project  in  that  bill,  too.  My  project  was 
one  of  those  that  had  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  had  been 
worked  on  from  away  back  in  1946.  I 
really  had  a  legitimate  complaint,  as 
mine  was  loFt  because  additional  projects 
were  added  to  the  bill. 

I^et  us  take  a  look  and  ?ee  what  we 
have  here.  We  are  dealing  with  national 
security.  Of  course,  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  mo.st  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  the 
exact  cost  features  and  engineering 
studies  tliat  we  have  in  projects  in  this 
country.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  in 
this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  the 
so-called  "public  works"  type  of  projects. 
Under  the  mutual  security  program 
there  is  an  item  of  $115,174  000  of  direct 
costs.  Most  of  that  is  for  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  The  only 
flood-control  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  is  $1,240,000  plus  $15 
million  local  currency.  The  water  devel- 
opments in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  are  $11,535,000  matched  by  $87,- 
524.000   worth  of  local  currency. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  part  of  this 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  is  $3,134,000, 
matched  against  $13,950,000  worth  of 
local  currency. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  When  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  local  currency,  is  he  talk- 
ing about  local  currency  made  available 
by  the  provision  of  American  money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about 
matching  currency. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Matching  cur- 
rency made  available  through  the  provi- 
sion of  our  funds? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
Included  the  defense  support  portion  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes :  in  some  of  these 
projects  it  is  defense  support  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  all  defense 
support  money,  though? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  some  39  types  of 
public-works  projects  mentioned  before 
our  committee,  many  are  for  rivers  and 
harbors,  drainage,  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  that  are  now  built 
out  of  the  defense  support  money.  The 
total  for  those  projects  may  go  into  $400 
million,  or  more.  That  has  been  testified 
to  as  factual  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  the  defense 
support  money  can  properly  be  used  for 
drainage,  rivers  and  harbors,  land  recla- 
mation, and  similar  public-worlci  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  could  be  spent  for 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  program 
now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  if  you  spend  $400 
million  out  of  the  defense  support  phase 
of  the  bill  for  flood  control  and  other 
public -works  projects,  would  that  not 
amount  to  the  s..me  thing? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  program  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  testimony  before 
our  committee  witnesses  said  that  the 
defense  support  is  economic  aid.  They 
listed  .some  39  types  of  public-works  proj- 
ects and  mentioned  specifically  flood 
control,  drainage,  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  irrigation,  as  well  as  others.  All 
that  money  could  be  spent  and  charged 
to  defense  support,  but  it  would,  none- 
theless, be  public  works  similar  to  those 
under  discussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  of  the  large  proj- 
ects under  the  defense  support  are  for 
public  utilities  and  communications,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  completely  pin  it  down, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  requirement  Is 
there  for  local  participation  with  monej's 
provided  by  the  governments  we  are  as- 
sisting? Are  those  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  can  they  use  counterpart 
money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  the  funds 
of  the  recipient  government  and  coun- 
terpart money  as  well. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  there  any  provision 
against  using  counterpart  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
nothing  more  than  a  very  minimum  re- 
quirement as  to  the  various  water  re- 
source development  projects  that  would 
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be  financed  under  the  authority  of  this 
bill.  There  is  not  too  much  in  this 
issue  as  to  whether  there  is  only  a  small 
numl)er  of  dollars  involved,  as  the  sentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  points  out,  or 
whether  there  is  a  large  number.  Ihe 
question  involved  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  even  to  try  to  approach  any- 
where near  the  same  standards  we  have 
been  enforcing  here  in  tliis  country  in 
regard  to  these  projects  overseas. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  put  In 
some  requirements  that  are  tied  in  with 
the  defense  emergencies  or  anything 
else  in  connection  with  the  direct  defense 
of  the  countries  involved.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  projects  that  are 
devi-sed  for  strengthening  the  economic 
buildup  of  these  countries  that  receive 
the  assistance. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  we  should  have  .some  requirement 
as  the  committee  has  indicated  by  their 
action,  which  they  have  taken  earlier 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  bill,  that  these 
projects  have  some  better  juftification 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve any  of  you  who  support  the  idea 
that  we  should  try  to  remove  any  waste 
from  the  bill  will  go  alonj;  with  this 
idea  I  think  any  of  you  who  support 
the  idea  that  the  same  requirements  as 
to  justifiability  for  projects  overseas 
should  certainly  be  as  strong  as  the  re- 
quirements for  the  United  States  will 
go  along  witli  this  amendment  It  will 
not  in  any  way  iiamper  any  of  the  bene- 
fits that  will  go  to  the  coimtry  that  needs 
them  in  line  w  ith  our  own  foreign  policy 
or  our  common  interests.  In  fact,  it  will 
strengthen  the  aid  that  we  are  giving  to 
these  countries  because  the  projects  will 
be  sounder  and  better  justified  in  the 
future.  I  think  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  aid  program  from 
a  long-range  viewpoint  as  well  as  cutting 
down  some  of  the  costs  and  the  waste 
that  has  existed  in  the  past,  if  we  put 
in  this  fundamental  requirement.  This 
requirement  is  nowhere  near  as  strict 
as  that  enforced  for  the  United  States 
and  reinforced  when  the  Pre.<^ident 
vetoed  tlie  rivers  and  harbors'  bill  even 
though  for  more  stringent  requirements 
had  been  met.  He  vetoed  that  bill  for 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  we  could 
have  that  small  requirement  for  this 
overall  aid  bill.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  of 
course,  sounds  very  plausible  and  rea- 
sonable. It  certainly  is  very  appealing 
Everybody  would  like  to  be  able  to  apply 
to  each  of  these  public  works  projects 
all  aroimd  the  world,  constructed  under 
the  most  varying  and  unideal  conditions 
imaginable,  the  same  strict  and  stern 
criteria  which  we  insist  that  our  Army 
Engineers  apply — and  sometimes  also 
our  own  Congressional  commiittees.  I 
am  sure  the  bill,  if  it  had  this  amend- 
ment in  it.  would  register  more  favor- 
ably with  the  American  public  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  stated. 
But  would  it  do  as  well  the  job  it  is 
supposed  to  do?  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  back  and  ask  again  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  this  program.  Why  do 
we  have  this  bill  before  us  at  all?     If 


we  write  this  amendment  Into  the  bill, 
will  it  make  it  easier  or  harder  to  ac- 
complish what  we  are  trying  to  do? 

If  we  provided  funds  for  the.se  projects 
abroad  for  economic  reasons  only,  as  we 
supjx)sedly  do  for  such  projects  at  home, 
then  this  amendment,  certainly,  would 
be  in  order  and  it  ought  to  be  supported 
unanimously.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
tlicre  is  probably  not  one  of  the  projects 
overseas  that  we  are  authorizing  strictly 
for  economic  reasons  of  the  sort  we  have 
in  mind  when  it  is  a  dam  or  a  lock  in  my 
District  or  flood  control  projects  in  your 
Districts.  We  are  supposed  to  require 
economic  justification  for  them.  But  al- 
most everything  in  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  as  its  first  objective  some 
political  reasons,  or  security  reasons.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  a  world  free,  including 
ourselves.  Some  of  these  projects  have 
more  direct  military  reasons  as  their 
prime  justifications.  They  may  not  have 
a  favorable  benefit  cost  ratio,  if  you  con- 
sider only  economic  factors.  How  do  you 
evaluate  in  dollars  their  military  value? 

Again,  in  .some  of  the  countries  we  be- 
lieve it  is  in  our  own  security  interests 
to  help  them  maintain  armies  and  air 
forces  that  are  way  beyond  thc'r  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  supixirt.  We  could 
of  course,  give  tliem  dollars  in  ca*li 
grants.  We  tried  that  in  Laos  and 
there  were  some  bad  misuses  of  the 
dollars.  What  we  generally  want  in 
those  countries  is  hwan  in  Korea  or 
kip  in  Laos  or  rupees  in  Pakistan  to 
help  them  support  their  armies  and 
their  economies. 

Now,  if  we  can  spend  our  dollars  for 
commodities  here  that  they  need,  and 
sell  those  commodities  there  for  the 
local  currencies  we  need,  that  is  better. 
Or,  .sometimes  we  can  put  the  dollars 
into  generators  for  powerplants  or  ce- 
ment for  dams  that  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. The  public  works  in  themselves 
may  not  have  as  high  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  in  strictly  economic  terms  as 
similar  projects  would  have  to  demon- 
strate here  at  home.  But  they  con- 
tribute far  more  to  those  countries  than 
ca.sh  grants  would,  lying  idle  as  reserves 
or  getting  into  improper  channels.  It 
is  a  question  of  alternatives.  These 
projects  contribute  greatly  to  their 
economy  and  we  get  the  beneficial  use 
of  the  money  spent  on  them  in  terms  of 
tlie  local  currency  they  generate. 

If  we  ignore  all  factors  except  eco- 
nomic, we  probably  cannot  joitify  all 
the  projects;  but  not  to  build  them  may 
help  defeat  oui"  fundamental  objectives 
in  the  whole  program. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Pas.«-m\nI  has  ob- 
jected to  the  management  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  on  the  ground 
that  .so  few  of  the  funds  that  were  made 
available  last  fall  have  been  committed. 
The  basic  rea.son  for  this  apparent  slow- 
ness, as  I  tried  to  point  out  last  year,  is 
that  we  have  asked  for  it — Just  as  in  this 
amendment  you  are  asking  for  greater 
care  and  study.  We  insisted  that  our 
Government  agencies  like  the  Loan  Fund 
screen  and  study  these  projects  more 
thoroughly  before  making  decisions.  We 
insisted  that  they  come  up  here  with 
clearer  figures  as  to  such  matters  as  the 


benefit -cost  ratios,  as  well  as  political 
and  military  values.  But.  if  they  are  to 
do  that,  it  takes  more  time.  If  they  take 
the  time  to  do  the  job  we  want  them 
to  do.  then  they  do  not  get  the  money 
obligated  or  even  programed  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  then  it  is 
contended  that  they  really  did  not  need 
all  the  money  they  asked  for.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  to  pay  out  or 
obligate  the  money  before  the  end  of 
tlie  fiscal  year,  then  they  have  to  start 
some  projects  that  have  not  met  the 
scrutiny  this  amendment  calls  for.  Just 
which  are  they  to  do? 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted.  I  hope  he  and  others  will 
stand  up  here  and  work  hard  to  get  the 
full  appropriation  of  $625  million  for 
the  Redevelopment  Loan  Fund  for  this 
next  fiscal  year,  without  fi-^cal  year  limi- 
tation, .so  that  its  Board  can  have  time 
to  do  the  kind  of  careful  .«!tudying  he 
wanLs  and  be  sure  that  the  projects  are 
more  nearly  justified  in  economic  terms. 
That  would  make  his  case  much 
stronger,  I  tiiink.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMOND.'ON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man not  see  the  po.stjbility  that  it  might 
be  appreciated  and  also  helpful  to  these 
foreign  countries  if  high  engineering 
standards  are  observed  and  good,  sound 
feasible  projects  are  the  ones  into  which 
we  put  our  dollars? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  completely,  where 
the  political  situation  will  permit.  But 
sometimes  the  needs  are  too  urgent. 
For  example,  one  afternoon  about  4 
years  ago  we  authorized  $800  million  in 
one  lump  sum  to  try  to  keep  southeast 
A.sia  from  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies.  A  lot  of  that  went  into  de- 
velopment projects  of  the  sort  we  are 
discussing  here.  I  do  not  suppose  one 
of  them  had  been  studied  carefully 
enough  to  be  economically  justified  by 
cur  standards.  But  we  were  not  pro- 
viding that  money  in  order  to  get  an 
economic  return.  We  were  trying  to 
keep  our  enemies  from  getting  that 
part  of  the  world  with  its  great  strategic 
importance  and  all  its  minerals  and 
other  resources.  And  the  gamble  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  paid  off.  not  in  dollar  re- 
turn, but  in  security. 

There  are  other  considerations  than 
the  strictly  economic  factor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  JuddJ 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ris« 
in  suppKJrt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Like 
many  of  you,  I  have  supported  this  legis- 
lation in  years  past  and  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  support  it  again,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  owe 
something  more  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  than  mere  carping  criti- 
cism of  his  conduct  of  our  international 
affairs.  I  have  supported  it  and  feel  a 
continuing  sense  of  responsibility  to  sup- 
port it  In  spite  of  my  own  misgivings  over 
certain  specific  activities  carried  out  un- 
der the  program  and  in  spite  of  its  un- 
popularity among  many  of  my  people, 
because  in  a  world  where  apparently  only 
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the  strong  may  remain  free,  we  need  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  those  who 
sincerely  wish  to  remain  free. 

Yet  there  Is  a  complete  double  stand- 
ard in  the  matter  of  water  development 
projects.  There  are  two  entirely  difler- 
cnt  sets  of  criteria,  one  for  projects  In 
our  own  country  and  another  for  projects 
which  we  help  finance  in  foreign  lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
water  resource  developments  financed  in 
foreign  lands  through  our  mutual  se- 
curity program  to  comply  with  the  ."ame 
standards  which  are  so  rigidly  and  in- 
flexibly applied  to  the  administration 
against  domestic  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  water  resource  developments. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
yardsticks — as  different  as  night  and 
day.  When  it  ccmes  to  our  domestic 
water  development  needs  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  big  or  how  small 
the  projects,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Imposes  an  arbitrarily  rigid  and  com- 
pletely Inflexible  yardstick. 

When  it  comes  to  water  developments 
to  be  financed  in  foreign  lands,  there  is 
no  requirement  whatever  that  they  be 
reported  individually  to  the  Congrc-^s.  no 
requirement  that  they  measure  up  to  the 
criteria  of  economic  feasibility,  abso- 
lutely no  report  on  a  benefits -to -costs 
ratio,  and  no  hard  and  fast  requirement 
whatever  that  funds  be  matched  locally 
where  local  land  enhancement  and  do- 
mestic water  benefits  accrue. 

Each  of  these  requirements  has  been 
applied  with  a  vengeance  this  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  against  every 
water  resources  development  proposed  in 
the  United  States.  This  all-powerful 
executive  Bureau  has  arroga-ted  to  Itself 
the  right  to  overrule  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  duly  delegated  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress.  When  it  comes 
to  water  resource  developments  in  the 
United  States,  this  apF>ointed  agency  has 
reveled  in  its  power,  and  the  full  extent 
of  this  power  Is  appreciated  when  we 
realize  that  this  Burea-u  caused  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  veto  our 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  passed  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress.  So  demanding,  so 
rigid,  so  wholly  inflexible,  is  this  Bureau 
in  its  arbitrary  demands  that  it  has 
served  notice  through  the  President  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  any  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  Its  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
water  development  projects  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours.  Only  last  month,  after  we 
had  spent  2  years  writing  a  river  and 
harbor  bill  with  maximum  care,  great 
thoroughness,  diligent,  painstaking  re- 
search and  a  strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, the  dictatorial  and  demanding 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  insisted  that  the 
President  veto  the  bill  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  mature  .Tudgment  of  the 
Congress  differed  from  the  hard  and 
arbitrary  yardstick  applied  by  this  ap- 
pointive agency  in  Just  3  6  percent  of  the 
total  financial  authorizations  in  that  bill. 
The  bill  was  vetoed,  even  though  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  ofllclally  ap- 
proved all  but  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  financial  authorizations. 

Now,  contrast  that  If  you  will  with  the 
compl?te    flexibility    and    utter    lack   of 
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financial  accountability  to  the  Congress 
which  has  characterized  water  develop- 
ments In  foreign  lands  financed  under 
this  mutual  security  program  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 
Last  year,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our  re- 
spected colleague  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Hardy!  .  undertook  to  make  a  thorough- 
going study  of  such  projects  and  made 
some  amazing  revelations  concerning 
the  absolute  lack  of  any  yardstick  what- 
ever. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  few  comments 
from  the  report  of  that  House  commit- 
tee upon  the  annual  budget  presentation 
of  the  ICA: 

The  agency  possesses  almost  unlimited 
flexibility  In  the  transfer  of  funds.  This 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  broad  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  agency  by  the 
basic  mutual-security  legislation,  and  the 
absence  of  specific  details  (an  outgrowth  of 
the  Ulustrative  budget)  In  the  annual  ap- 
propriation acts.  Unless  this  excessive  flexi- 
bility Is  curbed.  Improvement  In  the  me- 
chanics of  the  budget  presentation  alone 
would  not  assure  the  Ctongress  that  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  listed  therein  would  be 
carried   out. 

Obviously,  when  these  various  pro- 
grams are  lumped  together  into  a  single 
package,  the  ultimate  result  can  be 
nothing  but  confusion.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  the  programs  undertaken  by  the 
ICA  are  wholly  justifiable  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Many  of  them  prob- 
ably are.  Perhaps  even  all  of  them  are. 
But  the  point  Is  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  budget  presenta- 
tion of  the  ICA  and  to  know  anything 
whatever  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  individual  projects  therein  contem- 
plated. 

Our  task  In  attempting  to  understand 
and  to  justify  these  expenditures  Is  made 
the  more  difficult  by  the  practice  of  this 
agency  In  presenting  a  purely  illustra- 
tive budget.  There  Is  no  requirement,  as 
there  Is  In  our  domestic  public-works 
program  that  we  ILst  the  Individual  proj- 
ects. Instead,  the  ICA  simply  sets  forth 
various  activities  and  types  of  activities 
as  merely  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram it  intends  to  carry  out. 

The  lack  of  Congressional  control  of 
these  funds,  indeed  the  lack  of  Congres- 
sional Identification  of  the  individual 
projects  contemplated,  becomes  start- 
llngly  apparent.  Not  only  does  the  ICA 
operate  under  this  cloak  of  vagueness, 
but  it  enjoys  almost  unlimited  freedom 
to  change  its  course  in  midstream,  to 
alter  during  a  fiscal  year  the  direction  of 
its  programs,  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
project  to  another,  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  Indeed  from  one  basic  type 
of  activity  to  another. 

1  should  like  to  quote  at  this  point 
from  the  fifth  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  en- 
titled "Review  of  the  Budget  Formula- 
tion and  Presentation  Practices  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
Uon": 

Because  of  the  broad  authorities  conferred 
upon  the  agency  in  the  basic  mutusd- 
securlty  legislation,  and  since  Its  apiiroprla- 
tlons  are  not  made  on  a  country  or  project 
l>asl£.  ICA  l8  not  legally  bound  to  hold  to  the 


country  programs  or  levels  of  aid  proposed. 
For  example,  so  long  as  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  category  Development  assist- 
ance' are  used  for  that  general  purpose,  the 
director  can  decide  not  to  pursue  any  of  the 
country  programs  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  embark  on  entirely  new  programs  In  a 
different  set  of  countries.  If  such  new  pro- 
grams cannot  be  financed  entirely  from 
funds  available  within  the  appropriate  cate- 
gory, ICA  can  Invoke  an  unusual  statutory 
authority  which,  within  a  very  broad  range, 
emjxDwers  the  President  to  transfer  fuiids 
between  categories  (for  example,  from  de- 
velopment assistance  to  defense  support), 
whenever  he  considers  It  necessary  to  do  so 
In  order  to  meet  emergency  situations  which 
might  arise. 

Since  such  emergencies  are  frequent,  ICA 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  hold  appropriated 
funds  In  reserve  to  meet  them.  Substantial 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of  specific  programs  are  thus  Immobilized. 
These  funds,  when  not  used  for  the  con- 
tingencies for  which  they  were  reserved,  are 
released  for  hasty  programing  late  In  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
This  has  a  deterring  effect  on  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  use  of  funds  and  a  retarding 
cCTect  on  advance  program  planning. 

Moreover,  the  committee  concluded 
that: 

With  respect  to  foreign-aid  projects,  the 
budget  presentation  lacks  information  on 
such  significant  Items  as  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  length  of  time  required  for 
completion,  recipient  country  contributions 
expected  and  received,  and  reasons  for  delays 
in  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  flexibility  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mutual  security  program 
If  It  Is  to  be  effective.  I  know  that  we 
must  be  able  to  take  advantage  quickly 
of  situations  which  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly develop  in  foreign  lands.  I 
realize  that  we  cannot  in  justice  to  our 
own  national  self-interest  handcuff  our- 
selves to  a  completely  inflexible  position, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  12 
months  ahead  exactly  what  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  international  situation  may 
be. 

I  do  have  the  strong  feeling,  however, 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  need  to  understand  much 
more  clearly  exactly  where  it  is  proposed 
that  these  dollars  will  be  spent,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  development  of  the 
economies  of  foreign  nations.  This  type 
of  development,  as  characterized  by  the 
development  of  water  resources,  is  not  a 
sudden,  hit-or-miss  type  of  undertaking. 
And  it  Is  the  height  of  inconsistency  for 
us  to  handcuff  ourselves  to  such  a  com- 
pletely hidebound  and  wholly  unyielding 
set  of  criteria  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  latent  resources  while 
having  no  specific  knowiedge  whatever  of 
the  nature  or  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed developments  of  an  identical  char- 
acter for  which  we  are  authorizing  ex- 
penditures in  foreign  lands. 

The  future  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
those  countries  which  follow  the  admo- 
nition of  Daniel  Webster,  preserved  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  plaque  directly 
above  the  Speaker's  chair: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  lU  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 
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I  know  that  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  cannot  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom when  they  are  diseased  and  impov- 
erished, ridden  by  prejudice  and  passion, 
beset  by  defeatism,  and  bound  by  their 
inability  to  develop  the  latent  resources 
of  their  land. 

But  I  know  too  that  the  United  States 
cannot  maintain  its  position  as  the  bas- 
tion and  beacon  of  freedom  unless  the 
development  of  our  own  natural  water 
resources,  the  thriving  industry  and 
booming  commerce  which  follow  in  its 
wake,  keep  pace  with  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  our  population. 

Recently,  the  Chief  of  our  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  after  a  visit  to  the  Middle 
East,  made  a  signally  interesting  obser- 
vation.   He  is  what  he  said : 

Last  month  I  flew  over  a  part  of  far-off 
Iran,  which  formerly  was  known  as  Persia, 
south  of  the  capital  city.  Teheran.  Centuries 
ago  a  Persian  poet  walked  some  200  miles 
across  that  land,  and  he  described  how  not 
once  did  he  step  from  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees  which  grew  along  the  Irrigation  ditches. 
He  told  about  flowers  and  fields  full  of  grain 
and  melons.  As  I  pas.sed  overhead,  I 
searched,  but  could  see  only  one  shadow, 
that  of  the  plane,  on  the  hard  desert  floor. 
Two  hours  later  we  came  to  the  green  fields 
and  orchards  surrounding  Baghdad,  on  the 
Tigris  River.  Having  seen  how  badly  water 
was  needed  and  lacking  in  the  region.  I 
expected  to  find  the  Tigris  little  but  a  dried 
Btreambed.  Instead,  there  below  us  was  a 
large  river.  Then  I  understood  why  the  val- 
ley that  gave  birth  to  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tions, provided  sustenance  to  ancient  Baby- 
lon, and  prospered  until  its  Irrigation  works 
were  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Genghis  Khan  was  now.  save  for  Iso- 
lated spots,  a  barren  desert.  The  reason  Is 
simple:  The  modern  Inhabitants  are  utiliz- 
ing only  a  small  fraction  of  the  capacity  of 
the  water  that  flows  through  the  parched 
land.  We  must  make  sure  that  in  our  coun- 
try, unlike  Iran  and  Iraq,  we  will  develop  to 
the  fullest  our  water  resources  as  we  need 
them. 

There  is  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  in  ether 
free  lands.  There  is  need  also  for  their 
development  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  yardsticks  for  the 
determination  of  these  needs,  let  us 
make  the  same  yardstick  apply  in  both 
cases. 

There  are  $440  million  that  have  been 
obligated  by  ICA  and  its  predecessors 
for  water  resource  development  in  for- 
eign lands.  Who  can  identify  them? 
I  have  here  a  list  of  them,  i  do  not 
know  that  they  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  benefits-to-cost  ratio.  They  have 
not  been  examined  by  our  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, nor  by  our  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get. They  have  not  been  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  local  cost  participa- 
tion that  is  required  on  ea^h  of  our  do- 
mestic projects ;  nor  tiom  the  standpoint 
of  local  land  enhancement.  Therefore, 
It  would  be  not  only  more  acceptable  to 
our  people  but  it  would  be  more  justifi- 
able to  Conpress  to  have  assurance  that 
these  project.-,  for  which  we  are  grantinK 
fund.s  met  the  same  criteria  that  are  de- 
manded of  the  projects  in  the  United 
States, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  correct 


that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  does  not  go 
anywhere  near  as  far  as  our  own  re- 
quirements in  setting  up  standards  for 
this  improvement? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  amendment 
merely  requires  economic  justification. 
It  simply  says  that  no  funds  will  be 
made  available  for  any  water  resource 
project  in  a  foreign  country  that  does 
not  meet  the  beneflt-to-cost  standard 
or  the  economic  feasibility  requirement 
established  for  similar  projects  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  In  relation 
to  that,  I  want  to  commend  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  made  about  his  sup- 
portini?  this  legislation  in  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  those 
of  us  who  are  proposing  and  supporting 
this  amendment  have  also  been  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  in  the  past 
and  at  present,  by  contrast  with  a  lot 
of  people  we  have  worked  with  but  who 
have  lately  failed  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  my  colleague 
is  right.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  wel- 
come to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  in 
the  minority  who  insist  that  standards 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
be  observed  in  public  works  projects; 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  not  a 
100-percent  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  tliose  who  are  proposing  this 
amendment  as  compared  with  their  po- 
sition on  the  public  works  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  House  when  they  tried 
to  get  new  projects  in  that  were  not  ap- 
proved and  did  not  meet  those  very 
standards? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  this  is  not  any 
material  change  in  our  position.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  100-percent  change.  If 
it  is  a  change  at  all,  this  is  a  0.6  of  1  per- 
cent change.  That  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  total  economic  value  of  those 
projects  which  were  approved  by  this 
Congress  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  think  that 
the  projects  contained  in  our  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill  were  justified.  Obviously, 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  felt  the  same  way.  because  after 
careful  consideration  and  full  discussion, 
each  of  those  projects  was  approved  by 
a  substantial  majority  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate. 

I  simply  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress would  like  to  feel  that  same  confi- 
dence in  the  similar  projects  contained 
in  the  mutual  security  authorization. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  take  tlie  full  5  minutes  to  which 
I  am  entitled.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  100-percent  switch  in 
position  on  the  part  of  those  who  came 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  standards  set  bv  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  who  have 
criticized  and  castigated  the  President 
because  of  his  insistence  that  these 
accepted  standards  should  be  recognized, 
and  on  which  he  based  his  veto  of  the 


omnibus  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  wel- 
come them  to  our  ranks  and  I  trust  they 
Will  support  us  on  the  pubhc  works  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  by  a  large 
number  of  minority  members  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  does  ac- 
cept the  standards  set  out  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  at  wliich  time  these 
reasons  were  explained,  and  are  the  very 
standards  for  wliich  tliey  are  now  argu- 
ing with  regard  to  this  foreign  aid  bUl. 

I  trust  this  bill  on  public  works,  which 
recognizes  these  standards,  reiterated  by 
the  President,  and  whicli  they  are  now 
advocating,  will  be  voted  out  of  commit- 
tee as  so  many  minority  members  have 
advocated,  so  that  the  vast  number  of 
projects  that  are  good  projects  can  be 
proceeded  with. 

Tlie  bill  that  has  been  introduced  au- 
thorized 114  of  the  projects,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  would  also  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  President  s  recommen- 
dations, exactly  what  the  majority  is 
now  suggesting  in  this  amendment.  The 
proposed  amendment  conforms  with  the 
President's  suggestion  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  only 
10  of  the  total  ntmiber  of  projects  in- 
volved. 

I  hoi>e  this  amendment  this  afternoon 
is  being  offered  in  good  faith.  If  it  is 
offered  in  good  faith  I  trust  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  get  busy  at 
once  and  vote  out  a  bill  consistent  with 
this  amendment  now  being  offered  to 
this  particular  bill 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  First  of 
all.  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  being  offered  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  veto,  becau.se  the 
President  is  opposed  to  this  amendment; 
and.  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  he  and  the  other  members  of 
our  committee  cannot  even  take  a 
breath  without  permission  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  put  it  very  prop- 
erly, that  this  is  no  place  or  time  to 
make  a  determination  about  the  wisdom 
or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  public  works  bill.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  but  for  this  veto  we  would 
not  have  this  amendment  at  all.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  comple- 
tion of  this  bill  and  meet  the  other  issue 
in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.sissippl.  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  going  a  little  too  far 
when  he  says  we  cannot  take  a  breath 


without  the  President  giving  us  permis- 
sion. 

I  want  to  say  Just  this,  that  on  that 
Public  Works  Comjnittee  we  sat  for 
weeks  and  months  with  a  Democratic 
chairman  who  told  us  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress  that  he  wanted  us 
to  come  in  with  a  clean  bill.  We  worked 
very  diligently,  and  if  some  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had 
exercised  the  same  diligence  and  con- 
scientious effort  we  would  not  now  be 
taking  about  the  cause  of  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  I  recall  when  so  many 
Members  of  the  majority  side  were  go- 
ing about  bragging  how  great  a  percent- 
age of  the  time  they  supported  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  can  recall 
also  that  last  year  when  this  disctission 
was  had  with  regard  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  increase  the  national  indebt- 
edness, as  the  President  had  requested, 
that  the  majority  was  not  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

So.  it  appears  that  they  accept  his 
leadership  when  they  see  fit  to  do  so 
and  do  not  when  they  do  not  see  fit  to 
do  so.  Now.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  majority  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  we  get 
down  to  business  on  this  public  works 
bill,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
hear  so  much  about  doing  something 
for  the  recession,  so  let  us  get  down  to 
work  on  this  public  works  bill  and  let  us 
vote  out  a  good  bill  that  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Smith)  over  there:  Did  you  say  we  on 
this  side  did  not  do  anything  without 
the  President's  knowledge  and  approval? 
If  you  did.  I  want  you  to  repeat  it  in  my 
behalf. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  said  that 
the  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Pubhc  Works  Committee  take  no  step 
without  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  will  let  that 
stand  anj'where  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  a  doubt  the 
r>ending  amendment  is  sound  and  desir- 
able. I  think  we  can  fortify  our  support 
for  the  amendment  by  going  directly  to 
the  record.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  your 
attention  while  I  read  from  testimony 
by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon.  He  made  this  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  year,  and  I  quote: 

If  the  receiving  country  were  a  subsidiary 
of  our  Government,  like  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  then  we  could  know  that  a  given 
project  would  be  well  planned  and  well 
carried  out  and  would  warrant  the  aUocatlon 
of  BO  much  money  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
When  we  were  dealing  with  Independent 
countries,    which    were    free    to    make    their 


own  mistakes,  we  could  not  have  that  as- 
Kurance. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  certainly  ac- 
knowledged here  that  there  is  no  control 
whatsoever  under  the  program  as  it  is 
now  operated. 

I  have  read  to  you  from  page  804  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings for  last  year,  and  Mr.  Dillon  has 
frankly  admitted  that  these  projects  are 
not  properly  supervised,  are  not  well 
planned,  and  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  expenditures  are  justified  or 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Edmondson) 
there  were — ayes  96.  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5:45  p.  m. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  knows  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  are  only 
about  three. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5:45 
p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
cHAPrra  v — aronCANizATiON  or  MtmrAL  secd- 

KTTY  ACT  OF   19S4   AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

Reorganization   of  Mutual  Security   Act   of 

1954 

Sec.  501,  Tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(n  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and 
of  chapter  I  of  ruch  title,  and  Immediately 
before  section    101.  Insert  the  following: 

"CHAPTiai    I Mn.ITABT     ASSISTANCE" 

<2)  Immediately  above  section  131.  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"CHAPTER    n — ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

"Title  I— Defense  Support" 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  "chapter 
1  of  this  title"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I." 

(4)  In  section  131  (d).  Immediately  after 
"title".  Insert  "or  chapter  I." 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after 
"title"  both  times  It  appears,  Insert  "or  chap- 
ter I." 

(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
"chapter  1  of  this  title"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Insert  "chapter  I." 


(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
"under  this  title"  and  "purposes  of  this  title" 
each  place  they  appear  and  Insert  "under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title"  and  "purposes 
of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title,"  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  act"  and 
inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "this  title." 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "under  this  title"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  chapter  I." 

(10)  Section  202  (b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "401  (a)  "  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"451  (a)." 

(11)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420, 
Insert   the   following   new  chapter   heading: 

"CHAPTER  III SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

CONTINGENCY    rUND" 

(B)  Sections  400  and  401  are  redesignated 
as  sections  450  and  451,  respectively,  of  ciiap- 
ter  III 

(12)  Section  405  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "401"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"451." 

(13)  Section  410  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter  1  of  title  1"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  I." 

(14)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I." 

( 15)  Immediately  above  section  501.  strike 
out  the  heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1 
of  that  title  and  insert  the  foUowing: 

"CHAPTIB  IV GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVX 

PROVISIONS" 

(16)  Section  503  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  I." 

(17)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "titles  II.  m,  and  IV.  and  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  I,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapters  II  and  III." 

(B)  Section  504  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  I." 

(18)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  3  of 
title  I"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  I 
of  chapter  II." 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  II  or  chapter  3 
of  title  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
I  or  II  of  chapter  11." 

(19)  Section  511  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II." 

(20)  Section  511  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I." 

(21)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"401"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "451." 

(22)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

(23)  In  section  521  (b).  insert  "of  chapter 
II"  Immediately  after  "title  III." 

(24)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  "chap- 
ter 3  of  title  I"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"title  I  of  chapter  II." 

(25)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1 
of  title  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I." 

(26)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I.** 

(27)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter  1  of  title  I "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  I." 

(28)  Section  534  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "400"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "450.  " 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which 
precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1  of  title  I "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  I." 

(30)  Section  637  (d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "400  (a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "450   (a)." 

(31)  Immediately  above  section  541.  strike 
out  the  chapter  beading. 
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(32)  Section  545  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1  of  title  I"  and  Inserting  in 
lien  thereof  "chapter  I." 

(331  Section  545  (h)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1  of  title  I  '  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I." 

(34)  Sections  545  (J)  and  545  (k)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  3  of",  and 
by  Inserting  "of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter 
III"  Immedlateley  after  "title  IV." 

(35)  Section  549  Is  amended  by  Inserting; 
"of  chapter  II  '  Immediately  after  "title  III.  " 

Amendments  to  other  laws 
Sec.  502.    (a)    The    Defense    Base    Act,    as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651 ) ,  Is  further  amend- 
ed  as   follows: 

(li  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section. 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph  be- 
tween subparagraph  (4)  and  the  last  five 
lines : 

"(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States  or  any  execu- 
tive department,  Independent  establishment. 
or  agency  thereof  (Including  any  corporate 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States),  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  where  such  con- 
tract Is  to  be  performed  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than 
title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not  other- 
wise within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and 
every  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions 
requiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcon- 
tractor or  subordinate  contrctor  with  respect 
to  such  contract  (A)  shall,  before  commenc- 
Xn^  performance  of  such  contract,  provide 
for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees 
engaged  In  work  under  such  contract  the 
payment  of  compensation  and  other  bene- 
fits under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
(B)  shall  maintain  In  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcon- 
tract, or  subordinate  contract,  or  while 
employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed 
thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  and  benefits, 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  who  Is  engaged 
exclusively  In  furnishing  materials  or  sup- 
plies under  his  contract." 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section, 
strike  "(3)  or  (4)"  In  the  last  sentence  and 
substitute  therefor  "(3),  (4),  or  (5)." 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section.  In- 
sert "or  In  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5) 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  '  between  "this 
section"  and  "shall  not  apply." 

(b)  In  the  first  rection  of  the  act  of  June 
28,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  425).  strike 
out  "$30,000"  and  Insert  "$33,000",  and  strike 
out  "$15,000"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
Insert  "$18, COO." 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U,  S  C. 
846),  Insert  "Development  Loan  Fund;"  be- 
fore "Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs." 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  11.  1956 
(70  Stat.  523),  strike  out  all  beginning  with 
"An"  down  through  "Conference  and"  and 
substitute  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  for  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  towaid  the 
maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treatj 
Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such 
sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Group  and  approved  by  such  Con- 
ference, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  anj 
year  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  th« 
total  annual  contributions  made  for  that 
year  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  toward  the  maintenance 
of  such  Conference,  and." 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  act  of  July  30,  1946 
(22  U  S.  C.  287qi  Is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  foUowlnsT  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  National  Commission  Is 
further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept 
services  and  gifts  or   bequests  of  money  or 
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materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  as  set  forth  In  this  act 
and  In  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 
disbursement  through  the  disbursement  fa- 
cilities of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by 
grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  dlsbur.'^rd  if  the  terms  thereof  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  i)ur|io.ses  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  as  set  forth  In  this  act 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Crgatiization. 
In  no  event  shall  the  National  Commission 
accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000 
In  the  aggregate  In  any  1  year.  Gifts  or  be- 
quests provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the 
United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annual  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  and  bequests  received  and 
disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

(f)  The  portion  of  siibsectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U  S.  C  272a  (a)),  which 
precedes  ".  as'  apportioned"  l.s  amended  t<j 
read  as  follow.s:  "(a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expen.ses  of  the 
Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  such  expenses." 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.  S  C. 
1701),  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  subparagraph  between  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  the  last  15  lines:  "or  (4)  to 
any  person  who  Is  an  employee  specified  in 
section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act, 
as  amended.  If  no  compensation  Is  payable 
with  respect  to  such  Injury  or  death  under 
such  act.  or  to  any  perstin  engaged  under 
a  contract  for  his  personal  services  outside 
the  United  States  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
of  chapter  II  thereof):  Provided,  That  In 
cafes  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal 
party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, or  subordinate  contracts,  work  loca- 
tion under  such  contracts.  subcont:act3.  or 
subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of 
employees." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHiair  will 
make  this  announcement  in  connection 
with  the  hmitation  of  time.  The  Chair 
has  been  informed  that  there  are  4 
amen(dent.s  pending.  2  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI:  1  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Scherer  I ; 
and  1  by  the  i^entlcman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair  1.  Time  will  be  allotted  to 
tho.se  Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
limitation  motion  was  ofTeied. 

The  Chair  recopnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  AdmrI. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cfTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follow.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Adair:  On  page 
29.  line  8.  strike  out  lines  8  through  25  on 
page  29  and  lines  1  "through  7  on  page  30 
and  reletter  the  following  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Cliairman.  thi.s  sec- 
tion, which  is  in  the  bill  this  year  for 


the  first  time,  gives  the  United  States 
National  Commi-'^sion  for  UNESCO  the 
right  to  receive  gifts  or  bequests  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  $200,000  p)er 
year.  I  say  that  that  is  not  proper 
material  for  inclusion  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill.  When  this  measure,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  was  proposed  in  the  House 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  soundly  defeated.  I 
think  if  the  committee  today  had  ade- 
quate time  to  consider  my  amendment 
to  strike  out  this  subsection  there  would 
be  no  que.stion  as  to  its  being  accepted. 
Among  other  thing."^ — and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  thi.s — it  provides  that  gifts 
or  bequests  to  this  Commission  for  the 
support  of  UNESCO  may  bp  considered 
to  be  gifUs  to  or  for  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  Federal  income,  es- 
tate, or  gift  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  writins? 
tax  leeislation  in  a  mutual  security  bill. 
For  the  following  reasons,  therefore.  I 
think  that  this  portion  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  First,  one  sim- 
ilar to  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  was  defeated. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  proper  matter  for 
inclusion  in  a  mutual  .security  bill,  and 
thirdly,  this  is  no  place  for  tax  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered. 

Therefore  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  .supported  and  that  that  part  of  the 
bill  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
CarnahanJ  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  This  section  of  the 
bill  merely  provides  that  the  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  may  receive 
gifts.  If  there  are  those  who  want  to 
help  support  the  National  Commission 
by  gifts.  I  see  no  rea.son  why  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Such  gifts 
should  result  in  a  saving  of  money  for  the 
taxpayers  if  through  this  legislation  the 
commission  is  permitted  to  receive  the 
gifts. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  the  tax  exemption; 
that  is  the  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  There  are  lots  of 
organizations  to  whicii  money  can  be 
given  tax  free.  There  is  a  ceUing  of 
$200,000  on  the  amount  that  can  be  given 
in  any  one  year.  So  if  people  within  this 
country  want  to  help  support  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  for  that 
amount  by  their  gifts.  I  see  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  gifts  should  not  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recofr- 
nizcs  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  JuDDJ. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  just  one  point:  Apparently  some 
believe  that  this  .section  grants  author- 
ity to  make  tax-deductible  gifts  to 
UNESCO  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  No.  it  is  to  the  National 
Commis.'^ion  for  Education.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Cooperation  which  is  not  an 
international  organization.  It  l.s  an 
American  commi^iion  set  up  by  our  law. 


Its  annual  budget  Is  about  $250,000  a 
year,  and  is  in  the  regular  Department 
of  State  appropriation  bill  handled  by 
Mr.  RooNFY's  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
completely  American  organization  work- 
ing in  this  field,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  UNESCO. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  not  Its  purpose  to  sup- 
port UNESCO? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Its  purpose  is  to  support 
international  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  cooperation.  It  works  parallel 
with  UNESCO,  and  they  cooperate,  as 
they  should,  in  this  field,  which  I  think  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  one  where 
we  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind.  The 
Communists  have  made  perhaps  more 
headway,  especially  scientifically,  be- 
cause we  often  have  not  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  it.  If  our  private  citizens  or 
corporations  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  money  for  this  purpose  and  thereby 
require  less  of  the  taxpayers'  money  from 
the  Congress.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  that  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jddd)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  DiwcELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  On 
page  22.  Immediately  below  line  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(m)   Add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  619  Overseas  programs  relating  to 
scientific  and  other  significant  works:  (a) 
The  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  consultation 
With  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  Interested  agencies.  Is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  (1)  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  botjks.  periodicals,  and  other  ma- 
terials to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  Information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  In  the  United  States  and 
whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
maierlali  are  of  cultural  or  educational 
significance;  (2)  the  registry.  Indexing,  bind- 
ing, reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  related  materials  determined 
to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  In 
research  libraries  and  other  research  centers 
In  the  United  States  specializing  In  the  areas 
to  which  they  relate. 

"■(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1853, 
section  105  of  the  Agriculture  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress may.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
tbls  section,  or.  In  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernmental and  other  agencies,  use  cvir- 
rencles.  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  any  for- 
eign government  (1)  held  or  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  United  SUtes  and  not 
required  by  law  or  agreement  with  such  gov- 
ernment to  be  expended  or  used  for  another 
purpose,  or  (2)  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
"■(c>  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  State  U  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  executive  agreement  or  agreements 
with  any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of 
currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 


government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  section  142  (b)  of 
this  act.  or  section  116  (b)  (6)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  or  piu- 
Euant  to  section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.'  ■• 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  brief- 
ly, this  amendment  does  tliis.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Library  of  Congress  to  ad- 
minister for  the  first  time  a  substantial 
and  cohesive  program  for  the  purposes 
of  evaluating  foreign,  technical,  and 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
looked  this  amendment  over  very  thor- 
oughly. .  We  certainly  like  the  principle 
of  the  amendment.  We  feel  also  the 
funds  should  come  from  Public  Law  480. 
We  have  a  very  favorable  report  both 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  on  this  amendment. 
The  committee  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
or  at  this  place  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  sets  up  an  outfit  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  which  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else  to  review  a  great  bunch 
of  k>ooks.  It  is  probably  as  far  away 
from  being  germane  as  it  possibly  can 
be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  counterpart  funds  to  do 
something  that  is  very  necessary'  for 
America.  To  evaluate,  index,  and  trans- 
late, compile,  collect,  and  distribute  in 
our  own  libraries  the  benefit  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  foreign  brains. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bogcs  of  Loui- 
siana).    The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  Is  not,  of  course,  passing 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  The 
amendment  is  obviously  not  germane  to 
the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  jjoint  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  ixiint  of  order  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber  1  was 
much  too  late  In  making  his  point  of 
order,  inasmuch  as  the  amendment  had 
alreaciy  been  read  and  debate  had 
started. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  1  was  on  his 
feet  at  the  time  and  was  recognized  by 
the  Chair  as  soon  as  the  Chair  saw  the 
gentleman  on  his  feet.    The  point  of 


order  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  comes 
too  late. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  22.  immediately  below  line  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(m)    Add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  519.  Overseas  programs  relating  to 
scientific  and  other  significant  works:  (a) 
The  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  Interested  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  ( 1 )  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  mate- 
rials to  determine  whether  they  would  pro- 
vide information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance; 
(2)  the  registry.  Indexing,  binding,  reproduc- 
tion, cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  re- 
lated materials  determined  to  have  such  sig- 
nificance; and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  such 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and 
the  deposit  thereof  In  research  libraries  and 
other  research  centers  In  the  United  States 
speclaUzlng  In  the  areas  to  which  they  relate. 
"'(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  in  local  currencies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"'(c)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  executive  agreement  or  agreements  with 
any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of  cur- 
rencies, or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 
government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  section  142  (b)  of 
this  act,  or  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  or  pursuant 
to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development   and   Assistance   Act  of   1954."  "* 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  It  sets  up 
activities  and  requires  duties  of  the 
Librarian.  It  sets  up  in  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  for  foreign  relief  activities  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  is  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  some  $1,274,- 
000,000  in  counterpart  funds  all  around 
the  world  being  squandered  on  all  kinds 
of  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
address  himself  to  the  point  of  order, 
please. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  T  am  attempting  to 
address  myself  to  the  point  of  order.  I 
am  propKJsing  an  intelligent  way  for 
spending  the  counterpart  funds  which 
will  be  derived  under  this  and  other  for- 
eign aid  bills  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  think  that  is  mighty 
germane  to  the  matter  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoGGS).  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  same 
objections  which  prevailed  as  to  the  first 
amendment  obviously  prevail  here. 

The  j>oint  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sctterhi:  On 
page  30,  line  8.  strike  all  of  subsection  (f), 
lines  8  through  14. 
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Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion (f)  of  the  present  bill  deals  with 
our  contribution  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  This  is  the  first 
time  such  a  provision  has  been  contained 
in  a  mutual  security  bill.  Heretofore 
we  have  provided  for  our  contributions 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
by  separate  resolution.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  increased  the.se  funds  by 
joint  resolution.  In  fact,  the  Senate  last 
year  passed  such  a  resolution  increas- 
ing our  contribution,  and  it  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  whole  subject  of  our  continued  and 
increased  contribution  to  ILO  and  our 
continued  member.ship  in  ILO  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  debated  by  this 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  included 
as  a  rider  in  this  bill.  We  should  spend 
hours  of  debate  on  this  subject,  because 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
today  is  nothing  but  a  forum  for  the 
promotion  of  Socialistic  and  Commu- 
nistic ideology  and  the  advancement  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. But  whether  ILO  does  what 
Its  supporters  say  or  whether  it  does 
what  I  say,  this  amendment  Is  bad,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  heretofore  we 
have  placed  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  ILO.  If  this  amendment  that 
is  contained  in  the  bills  passed,  we  are 
giving  a  blank  check  to  the  International 
Labor  Oi'ganization  to  expend  it  for  pro- 
grams, the  extent  of  wiilch  and  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  know  nothing  about 
and  which  I  am  sure  in  some  cases 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  State.s.  Yet  today  we  say  what- 
ever this  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion decides  to  do,  no  matter  what 
amoimt  of  money  It  decides  to  expend, 
we  Rffree  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost, 
flo  we  are  givlna  a  blank  check  to  this 
InternntJnnnl  Labor  Orgnnl/atlon. 

Hnw  can  we  reconcile  the  provlslnnn 
of  thl«»  section  when  In  this  CnttKresn 
somp  object  to  even  Kivlnir  in  ih«  Pie^i- 
(lent  of  the  UMitdd  MinlcN  nulhotitv,  in 
the  Mew  Uefetiee  itmnUi/nlUm  »eti(p,  in 
H'ntMttfV  futidw  frotn  ntw  nuftwy  in  nt\- 
iii\\ff  01'  from  tttw  immrnm  to  tnuiUml 

Alltiuuuh  wt«  tutvd  it\uctn\  a  rcilini/  (mi 
th«  totnl  Hppi'opriHtlon  fni  th«  Uffi-m** 
Deimrtment,  w«  hewitwtfl  to  yjvn  ili« 
Prefiidfnt  of  the  United  Oiutrn  RUihor- 
Ity  to  even  triinhft-r  fund.i.  But  by  thU 
•ection  we  are  glvlnK  to  an  internatlonul 
organization  over  which  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  control,  over  whose  programs 
we  have  no  control,  the  right  to  spend 
as  much  money  as  they  want  and  we 
will  pay  25  percent  of  it.  We  will  rue 
the  day  we  adopt  legislation  like  this. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  bill 
merely  provides  that  the  celling  on  our 
contribution  to  ILO  shall  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  budget  of  that  Organi- 
zation, That  is  what  we  have  been  pay- 
in-?  for  years,  and  it  is  lower  than  our 
assessment  in  most  of  the  other  special- 
ized agencies. 

It  is  no  blank  check,  because  the 
money  must  be  appropriated  every  year 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  pay 
this   amount.     We   have   here   just   the 


simple  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  pay  our  regular  a.ssessment  to 
an  organization  in  which  we  hold  active 
member.ship. 

The  dollar  limit  on  our  payment  now 
Is  less  than  our  share.  We  are  in  ar- 
rears. If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Organization  we 
ought  at  least  to  pay  our  dues,  and  that 
is  what  this  section  of  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do.  We  pay  25  percent  of  the 
budget  each  year,  and  that  is  the  limit; 
we  will  pay  no  more  if  this  section  stays 
in  the  bill.  At  the  present  time  the  dol- 
lar  limit   is   less   than   our   25   percent. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  adding 
al.so  a  dollar  limit,  but  the  25-percent 
ceiling  alone  is  probably  better  than 
adding  a  dollar  limit.  I  ask  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai-r  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  this  amendment  Is  not  an  un- 
precedented procedure,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. What  we  are  doing  now  for  ILO 
Is  Just  what  we  did  In  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill  year  before  last  for  the  World 
Health  Organization.  It  had  been  done 
prevlou.sly  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  To  put  a  percentage  limi- 
tation on  our  contribution  l.s  much  more 
satisfactory  than  having  a  dollar  ceiling 
which  has  to  be  lifted  from  time  to 
time. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  percent- 
agewise, the  celling  on  our  share  of  the 
budget  of  ILO  l.s  25  percent,  which  Is 
the  lowest  of  any  such  international  or- 
ganization of  which  we  are  a  member. 
In  World  Health  Organization,  our  share 
is  32.34  percent;  UNESCO,  31.3  percent; 
and  the  United  Nations  lt.«ielf,  the  par- 
ent organization,  32  fl  percent,  I  should 
like  to  bilng  our  share  of  those  budgpts 
down  to  30  percent,  and  to  krep  the 
celling  on  ILO  nt  2fl  percriil,  To  make 
uur  rellltm  13  million,  am  orlginnlly  pro* 
ponrd,  would  allow  <,m  rhnif  to  uo  up  to 
ao  t>eirefil  or  Itioir  f(;r  II/O,  loo 

Ml'  Ctmlimdit,  H  U  Uni\  to  Ituve  Iho 
United  Mtttten  in  HrioHitt  in  lu  duct  for 
in  un  oii^util/HLioM  of  ihh  koil-in  fuct, 
in  utiy  muunuuium  to  Mliirh  wo  in'lottt/ 
I'.illicl  wt«  oUfiht  to  bK  nblc  to  puy  up  IM 
full  or  t;\»a  uni  uut  of  thi>  uri/uni/.tttlon 

Hometimi'tt  the  cUuiae  lia«  been  made 
that  the  ILO  is  dominated  by  llu-  Cum- 
munlbts.  I  took  occa-slon  to  check  on 
tljU  and  found  that  there  have  been 
coiuilhtenlly  laruer  majoiltle*  ugaln-st 
proposals  and  maneuvers  of  the  Com- 
munists In  the  ILO  than  In  the  United 
Nations  Ifclf. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
In  the  ILO  the  United  States  has  but  1 
vote  out  of  79? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  that  Is  the  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  spe- 
cialized agencies.  We  have  never  suf- 
fered because  of  that  fact.  Our  positions 
have  been  sound  and  they  have  won  ma- 
jority support.  I  repeat  that  in  the  ILO 
we  have  consistently  received  larger  ma- 


jorities over  the  Communists  than  in 
any  other  similar  organization. 

Mr.  SCHERER.     That  is  not  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchererI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in- 
formed that  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments at  the  Clerks  de^k.  The  Cliair 
has  on  tlie  list  to  i>e  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Knox), 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hoffman  1.  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  I.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  VorysI.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]. 
Do  these  gentlemen  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Michi;zan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  mutual  security  bill  which 
is  before  the  Hou.se  for  consideration 
today  basically  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  i.s  a  large  unexpended  balance  now 
remaining  in  the  fund.  June  30  esti- 
mate is  «5. 194.000.000  of  unexpended 
funds,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
amount  that  is  In  the  bill  today,  we  will 
have  over  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amount,  of  course, 
would  be  an  amount  equal  to  what  the 
ICA  and  military  could  spend  In  a  period 
of  2  years,  and  I  am  opix)sed  to  the 
stockpiling  of  American  tax  dollars  for 
forel.»<n  aid. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remnrk"!  nt  fhl.i  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  1%  there  objection 
to  the  rc(iuc.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
r.orlda? 

There  *J)fno  object  Ion. 

Mr  noui'.nn  of  riondn  Mr  Chair- 
man, each  year  ninre  I  have  been  in 
f'oni/re«!q  nti'i  the  forrii/n  aid  bill  hn» 

hern    (\f'it\tt"\,    I    \in\r    hem    MiiU'k    Hllh 

Ml*'  piofnuwiit  fuel  ihn*^  luii  on  hatwi 
billion*  of  dollNrti  of  lumpenl  tatnU  tnr 
lilt*  pi</i'uni  III  ih<<  imw  ¥-f  nfr  Hkked  to 
ttPproprlMtfl  ttddidonttl  moiuyn  tnr  It, 
Lw»l  yfitr  v,tf  vifin  lold  nh^n  the  pro- 
•/riim  wu*  eiii  by  million*  of  dollars 
that  the  results  would  be  di'.aniiou*,  yet 
nothing  huppencd,  rHther,  there  are 
Bualn  bllliuiu  hft  over  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  Ihu  year  the  Congresi 
should  face  this  problem  of  exces*  au- 
thorizations and  excess  approprlatlonii 
and  begin  to  relieve  the  burden  that  has 
been  borne  by  the  American  taxpayers 
for  10  years  in  the  amount  of  over  |50 
billion  for  foreign  aid. 

That  there  L*;  more  money  on  hand 
than  is  prudent  Is  borne  out  in  the  mi- 
nority committee's  report,  as  follows: 

The  mutunl  •ecurlty  program  ii  over- 
funded.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1958,  there  will  be  a  total  unexpended 
balance  of  »,5. 194.922.000.  To  thU  the  bill 
under  coneldernt ion  adds  a  new  authoriza- 
tion of  12.958.900.000.  In  addition,  the  ap- 
propriation request  Includes  »644. 192.500 
which  was  authorized  last  year.  This  will 
make  a  total  dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,- 
500.  There  must  also  be  added,  however,  a 
total  of  $1.86 1,887,000  In  unexpended  mu- 
tual aecurlty  local  currencies  and  Public  Law 
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480  currencies  admin latered  by  mutual  se- 
curlty  agencies.  There  muat  also  b«  added 
the  anticipated  deposit*  during  fiscal  year 
1959  of  additional  local  currencies  similar 
to  those  above  of  (1,469,406,000.  These  sums 
vhen  added  together  mean  that  there  will  be 
812.129.307,500  In  the  pipeline  consisting  of 
t0.798.014.600  In  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000 
In  local  currencies. 

Although  many  of  the  local  currencies  can- 
n  it  be  uesd  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
dollars,  local  currencies  could,  if  the  effort 
,  w,  re  made,  greatly  reduce  the  request  for 
additional  dollar  authorizations.  To  grant 
additional  funds,  when  such  huge  sums  are 
already  available,  la  clearly  unnecessary. 
Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  use  more 
efflcJently  funds  In  the  pipeline,  rather  than 
to  authorize  additional  billions. 

Al.so.  I  am  greatly  concerned  with  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House.  Both  have  been  critical  of 
the  lack  of  planning  that  exists  in  the 
program  :  of  the  administration  of  It:  and 
of  the  lack  of  audit.  Discussion  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  also  brought  out  the 
fact  that  neither  the  Congre«^s  nor  the 
committee  know  in  advance  what  specific 
programs  are  to  bo  undertaken. 

Each  year  I  send  out  an  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  people  of  my  district, 
and  each  year  the  people  have  percent- 
agewi.se  consLstently  voted  against  for- 
eign Bid.  This  year  almost  28.000  people 
have  answered  this  questionnaire.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  ad- 
ditional foreign  aid  while  there  are  on 
hand  unexpended  funds,"  83  8  percent 
voted  "No."  To  the  question,  "Do  you 
favor  a  reduction  of  foreign  aid  funds?" 
85  6  percent  voted  "Yes." 

I  know  that  the  people  of  my  district 
are  vitally  concerned  and  dl.-^tressed  with 
this  prn'nam.  The  iintl-Amerlcan  dem- 
onstrations that  have  been  taking  place 
the  last  few  days  ir  various  places  all 
over  the  world  certnlnly  point  up  the 
need  for  this  progrum  to  br  eritir-Hijy 
reevaluated  and  ehj.nues  made  It  Js 
my  feeling  that  mom  eftort  nhotild  be 
made  to  help  oti  frirnds  IhrotiMh  aaen- 
f  ie»  mi'U  a»  the  rupoi  t-Imiv.ri  IlwMk  and 
liie  Wot  Id  Mank  rniUfr  than  Ihroufh 
KianlN  and  Kifts  mnda  In  nn  Mti«mpt  to 
buy  friendNhlp.  liu*tneN«  toatiN  rather 
thun  outright  Kranis  result  In  mutual  re- 
»I>eci  between  countries  and  lay  a  Arm 
babu  for  friendly  reloiionfc  not  bafc«d  on 
coercion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  connent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recohd, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thi?  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rl.se  in  support  of  the  mutual-aecurlty 
bill.  As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  during  the  last  2  days,  I  could 
well  believe  that  the  events  of  the  past 
15  years  have  made  no  impression  on 
them.  It  is  as  though  time  has  stood 
still. 

A  revolution  has  occurred  In  the  past 
15  years  throughout  tlie  world.  Empires 
have  crumbled.  Three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion people  have  broken  the  bonds  of  co- 
lonialism. They  are  floundering  in 
heavy  political  and  economic  seas.    They 


need  our  help.    They  will  either  Join  the 
Free  World  or  the  slave  world. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  Is  behind  the  Communist 
Iron  Curtain. 

Another  third  are  among  the  Free 
World  allies. 

The  final  third  are  uncommitted.  It 
is  this  third  of  the  world's  people  and 
resources  for  which  we  struggle  in  the 
cold  war.  This  third  will  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  as  to  whether  men  shall  be 
slave  or  free.  I  said  that  the  world  is 
experiencing  a  world  revolution. 

This  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
field  of  chemistry,  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial production,  in  the  field  of  political 
structures,  and  in  the  field  of  warmak- 
ing  capacity 

In  chemistry  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  new  miracle  drugs  such  as  cortisone 
and  the  Salk  vaccine,  chemical  discov- 
eries that  are  incalculable  benefits  to 
sufTering  humanity. 

In  industrial  production  we  see  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  doubled 
in  the  past  few  years — we  see  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviets  rise  by  a  factor  of 
five  since  1945.  We  see  Japan  and  West 
Germany  developing  anew  their  indus- 
trial power. 

The  capacity  to  destroy  by  the  new 
nuclear  weapons  of  war  cannot  be  de- 
fined or  estimated.  One  hydrogen  bomb 
can  release  10  or  15  times  all  the  power 
of  bombs  dropped  in  World  War  II. 

We  have  stockpiles  in  the  three  atomic- 
hydrogen  weapon-owning  nations  that 
are  enough  in  size  and  number  to  destroy 
every  military  tarpet  and  industrial  cen- 
ter In  the  world.  The  subsequent  .:asiml- 
ties  of  human  life  would,  If  these  weap- 
ons are  used,  have  to  be  counted  In  hun- 
dreds of  millions, 

Thei^e  are  the  reasons  that  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  nuclear  war  is  the  pri- 
mary challenee  to  man  ioiiay,  Thrnc  are 
the  reasons  that  the  terhnlfiue*,  the 
know-how,  lh*i  teehnlral  knowledge  of 
our  tiij/h-pffxlwrlimi  «>cipty  mu^t  b*> 
»»roui'hi  to  our  fii»nd«  m  i\\ti  tmv  and 
um'ommiif-«'d  woild 

W««  urn  »i>endifKi  MO  hllllon  per  year 
in  defejise  eximnditures  t«  make  war  or 
to  defend  our/sejves  from  thoi^e  who  mlglit 
make  war  against  us. 

Is  It  too  much  to  spend?  Is  it  too 
much  to  gamble  for  peace  to  ask  that 
le«s  than  10  percent  of  that  annual 
friends  In  the  Free  World?  Is  it  too 
much  to  spend  to  strengthen  new  na- 
tions, recently  organized  and  desperately 
trying  to  gain  stability? 

The  alternative  to  our  assistance,  of 
course,  is  Soviet  assistance.  If  we  are 
to  leave  the  f:eld  of  competition  for  the 
minds  of  f''  r-  men.  then  let  us  take  the 
position  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  any  form  of  mutual-recur;tv  aid. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  St.\cgers1. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  for  this 
bill  and  will  vote  for  it.  but  I  am  going 
to  do  so  reluctantly  because  of  so  much 
unemployment  In  my  district.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  Americans  who 
cannot  understand  their  children  being 
hungry  and  we  sending  so  many  billions 


of  dollars  abroad.  However,  I  believe  it 
has  an  ultimate  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  clipping 
showing  one  of  the  large  plants  in  my 
district,  a  Government-owned  plant, 
that  cost  $65  million  when  it  was  built. 
Now  it  would  cost  $150  million.  It  is 
going  to  close  on  June  30,  and  all  of  the 
people  will  be  out  of  work.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  administration  or  those 
in  charge  that  they  keep  this  plant 
operating  and  keep  the  men  and  women 
there  employed.  As  far  as  foreign  aid 
is  concerned,  they  could  use  the  prod- 
ucts they  are  producing  there  now,  and 
in  that  way  the  people  could  be  kept  at 
work  and  their  children  fed.  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  my 
people  who  cannot  understand  why 
Americans  are  voting  for  this  program 
and  not  voting  for  something  to  keep 
Americans  clothed  and  fed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  and  have  the  Record 
show  the  gentleman  from  the  Third  West 
Virginia  Congressional  District  has  no 
Intention  of  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  days 
of  mythology  are  not  yet  past.  In  grade 
school  we  were  taught  that  It  was  only 
In  ancient  times  that  men  believed  In 
myths  and  fables.  But  since  the  Second 
World  War,  we  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  n  new  age,  or  myth  and  fable, 
It  ts  an  atre  in  which  we  are  told  that 
American  foreifn  aid  elven  to  nation* 
all  over  the  u\nhP  will  nunurti  peace, 
frlend*hlt>,  and  the  arowlh  of  democ- 
racy, 'n»e*«  ntn  conv«mient  belwfK, 
They  permit  tin  re«t  from  the  riKor»  of 
American  leadership  In  world  affairs  and 
cultivate  the  vision  of  a  dellehtful  world 
that  never  was.  But  alas  they  are  only 
myth«.  They  do  not  conform  to  jeality, 
They  are  myths  that  are  costly  to  the 
national  pocketbook  and,  more  impor- 
tant, they  are  costly  to  the  defense  of 
American  security  itself,  _^ 

The  foreign  aid  bill  Is  again  before  un. 
The  present  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
expenditure  of  S2  06  billion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  my  previous  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  certain 
features  of  it  and  I  have,  over  the  years, 
supported  those  amendments  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  reduce  the  total 
amounts  or  to  delete  authorizations  for 
expenditures  of  money  in  certain  coun- 
tries such  as  India  and  Yugoslavia, 
countries  which  can  never  be  fully  de- 
pended upon  to  take  a  firm  stand  with 
America  against  Communist  Russia. 

I  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
criticisms  and  objections  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  this  legislation 
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would  be  met  finally  by  the  administra- 
tion and  tliat  we  could  begin  to  look 
forward  to  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  the  program.  I  now  see  no  such 
reduction  in  sight.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  program  will 
not  only  be  conducted  at  its  present 
levels  but  it  will  apparently  be  expanded 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  in  favor  of 
authorizing  further  expenditures  for 
military  assistance  to  some  countries. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  furnishing  massive 
amounts  of  assistance  to  countries  that 
are  either  neutral  or  that  lean  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  has  been  no  consistency  In  our 
approach  in  recent  years,  and  in  some 
cases  our  aid  has  even  been  more  sub- 
stantial for  neutrals  than  for  our 
friends.  Military  equipment  has  been 
provided  to  some  countries  in  which 
instances  the  equipment  has  had  no 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  United 
St^at^Ts"  or  of  other  nations  to  meet  So- 
fet  aggression.  Much  of  our  military 
assistance  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  some  of  the  recipient  nations  to  uti- 
lize. In  many  instances,  the  assistance 
is  resented  by  the  local  populations  as 
representing  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  poli- 
cies of  the  nations  involved.  Some  of 
the  equipment  has  been  used  by  reci- 
pient governments  for  the  subjection  of 
the  local  populations  or  for  use  against 
friendly  neighboring  countries.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  voting  against  the  bill 
this  year  as  a  protest  a'^ainst  such  uti- 
lization of  our  military  assistance.  I 
cannot  vote  to  authorize  the  adminis- 
tration wide  latitude  in  the  handling  of 
additional  billions  of  dollars  for  for- 
eign aid,  much  of  which  is  wasted,  while 
the  same  adininistration  shows  so  little 
urgency  in  the  matter  of  stemming  the 
decline  of  our  country's  domestic  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  over  5  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work  and  addi- 
tional untold  numbers  are  working  only 
part  time.  Moreover,  my  vote  is  a  pro- 
test against  certain  other  features  of 
the  program  as  it  is  presently  being 
carried  out,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain these. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  loss 
of  Congressional  control  over  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  continues  and 
increases  with  each  passing  year.  Last 
year  the  Congress  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  military  assistance  funds  on 
a  no-year  basis,  the  funds  to  continue 
available  until  obligated  without  refer- 
ence to  fiscal  years.  The  error  is  re- 
peated in  this  years  bill. 

Secondly,  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
overfunded.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of 
June  30.  1958,  there  will  be  a  total  un- 
expended balance  of  $5,194,922,000.  The 
present  bill  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the 
appropriation  request  includes  $644,- 
192.500  which  was  authorized  last  year. 
This  makes  a  total  dollar  pipeline  of 
$8,798,014,500.  but  there  mu.st  also  be 
added  a  total  of  $1,861,887,000  in  un- 
expended mutual  security  local  cur- 
rencies and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agen- 
cies. There  must  also  be  added  the 
anticipated  deposits  during  fiscal  year 
1939  of  additional  local  currencies  simi- 


lar to  those  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  amount  of  $1,469,406,000.  In  add- 
ing these  sums  together  we  find  that 
there  will  be  $12,129,307,500  in  the  pipe- 
line. To  grant  additional  funds  when 
such  tremendous  sums  are  already  avail- 
able is  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

A  third  objection  is  that  Inefficiency 
in  the  handling  of  the  program  is,  m 
many  instances,  shocking.  Over  the 
past  9  months  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  released  12  reports  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  one  covering 
operation  of  the  program  generally,  an- 
other covering  the  Army's  administra- 
tion of  its  portion  of  the  program,  one 
covering  redistribution  of  excesses,  and 
the  remainder  covering  individual  coun- 
try programs.  The  Comptroller  General, 
in  each  of  these  reports,  criticized  slip- 
shod programing,  faulty  execution  of 
military  assistance,  and  faulty  program- 
ing. Numerous  instances  were  reported 
where  material  was  programed  even 
though  the  material  was  already  on  hand 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  recipient 
country  or  in  a  neighboring  country  in 
surplus  quantities.  In  one  case,  vehicles 
were  programed  and  radios  for  the  ve- 
hicles were  similarly  programed.  The 
radios  remaintd  scheduled  for  delivery 
even  after  the  vehicles  had  been  deleted 
from  the  program.  The  Comptroller 
General  also  found  that  under  the  head- 
ing of  military  assistance,  band  instru- 
ments and  water  coolers  were  programed 
for  Turkey,  and  nylon  stockings  for 
Korea.  Equipment  has  been  programed 
under  grant  aid  in  Japan  even  though 
a  capability  reportedly  existed  for  pro- 
duction of  the  same  items  in  Japan. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
deficiencies  in  programing  and  adminis- 
tration found  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Other  examples  could  be  given  but 
the  information  has  been  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

An  additional  objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  military-assistance 
program  had  never,  up  until  the  time 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  review, 
been  subject  to  a  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous internal  audit  and  management 
review  and  the  Comptroller  General 
made  this  statement  himself  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  during 
the  hearings.  Consequently,  there  have 
been  an  inadequate  control  of  docu- 
ments, inaccurate  recordkeeping,  and 
lags  in  reporting  deliveries.  Spare-parts 
requirements  have  not  been  computed 
accurately  due  to  the  u.se  of  unreliable 
data  and  lack  of  information  as  to  coun- 
try stock  balances  and  spare-parts  con- 
sumption. In  some  cases  excess  spare 
parts  have  been  disposed  of  as  surplus 
in  a  country  while  requi.'^itions  for  the 
.same  items  were  concurrently  being 
processed  for  delivery  from  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  surplus  items  of 
United  States  equipment  have  been  so 
cheaply  .sold  at  giveaway  prices  abroad 
that  it  has,  in  some  instances,  become  a 
racket.  The  items  are  even  resold  to 
markets  in  the  United  States  cheaper 
than  our  own  manufacturers  can  pro- 
duce them.  This  has  been  true  of  auto- 
mobile parts  and  firearms  that  have  been 
returned  after  surplus  sales  abroad. 

I  also  object  to  the  bill  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  includes  authoriza- 


tions for  both  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Separation  of  the  pror;ram 
into  its  two  major  components  would 
facilitate  an  informed  evaluation  by  the 
public  and  the  Congress  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  program.  I  think  that 
military  assistance  and  economic  a.ssist- 
ance  should  be  voted  on  in  separate  bills. 
thus  permitting  each  to  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  merits  The  way  the  bill  is 
before  us  today  we  are  forced  to  vote 
for  all  or  nothing.  The  military-assi.st- 
ance  items  should  be  included  in  the 
regular  defense  budget  and  removed 
from  the  so-called  foreign-aid  bill.  The 
Defense  Department  handles  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  program  anyhow,  and 
the  military  items  should  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  that  Department's  budget 
when  it  comes  before  the  House. 

Defense  i.s  defense  and  there  should 
be  no  attempt  to  camouflage  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  part  of  the  program 
with  a  military  assi.stance  cloak  and  vice 
versa.  Each  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  oppose  foreign 
aid  that  is  wisely  conceived  and  well 
executed.  But  today  our  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  measure  up  to  either 
of  these  standards.  What  we  must  do, 
I  believe,  Ls  to  see  foreign  aid  for  what 
it  really  is  and  stop  looking  at  it  through* 
gla.sses  of  rose-colored  cellophane.  'When 
I  say  we  have  built  a  mythology  about 
foreign  aid,  I  mean  exactly  that.  I  mean 
that  our  foreign  aid  is  not  going  to  make 
one  single  solitary  nation  a  friend  for 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  many 
billions  we  pour  into  that  nation's  de- 
fense establishment  or  its  economic 
development  program.  Nor  is  there  any 
guaranty,  whatsoever,  that  any  newly 
emerging  nation  in  Asia  or  Africa  Is  going 
to  develop  into  a  democracy  rather  than 
a  dictatorship  just  because  it  receives  aid 
from  the  United  States.  Likewise  It  is 
utter  and  tragic  nonsense  to  think  that 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  economic  well- 
being  in  a  foreign  country  is  going  to 
make  that  country  peace  loving.  And  it 
is  rank  irresponsibility  to  try  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  appropriations  is  a 
substitute  for  doing  the  hard  work  of 
formulating  a  sound  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  this  mythology  Is  stripped  away, 
we  will  see  that  foreign  aid  Is  actually 
one  of  many  important  instruments  we 
have  used  to  achieve  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  pohcy  in  the  past  decade.  But 
foreign  aid  Is  not  a  policy  in  itself:  It 
is  only  one  instrument  by  which  policy 
is  carried  out.  Foreign  aid  will  not 
even  be  an  effective  Instrument  unless 
there  is  clear,  vigorous  and  realistic 
foreign-policy  leadership  from  the 
President.  But  during  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
lack  of  coordinated  administrative  pol- 
icy. Congress  cannot  supply  this  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation.  It  must  come  from 
the  President  who  speaks  for  all  the 
people  in  our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. But  Congress  can  expose  the 
foreign  aid  mythology  promoted  by  the 
Government  and  It  can  Insist  upon  the 
necessity  that  foreign  aid  be  conceived 
in  a  new  and  realistic  light  as  the  in- 
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strument  of  a  new  and  realistic  foreign 
policy. 

The  myth  that  a  foreign  aid  makes 
friends  for  the  United  States  is  as  per- 
vasive as  it  Is  false.    Examine  the  testi- 
mony of  the  leading;  administration  offi- 
cials when  they  appear  before  Congres- 
6.ior>el  committees  to  argue  for  foreign 
aid.    They  do  not  bluntly  claim  that  we 
can  buy  friends.     But  the  belief  t.ends 
to  pervade  a  good   part  of  their  testi- 
mony,   especially    in    the    implication 
that  we  had  better  step  up  the  aid  pro- 
gram if  we  intend  to  win  the  race  with 
Soviet  Russia  for  tJie  friendship  of  the 
so-called    uncommitted    areas    of    Asia 
and  Africa.    Each  of  us  knows  from  our 
personal  life  that  our  friendship  does  not 
go  simply  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
auction  block.    Friendship  is  a  mysteri- 
ous combination  of  respect  and  fellow 
feeling,  of  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
and  the  deep  emotional  knowledge  that 
we  just  like  a  person.    You  simply  can- 
not buy  genuine  friendship.     We  need 
no  better  proof  of  this  agonizmg  fact 
than  the  vicious  anti-American  demon- 
strations that   are   being   conducted   In 
Lebanon,  in  Algiers,  In  'Venezuela,  and 
in  various  other  countries  where  similar 
rioting  has  occurred.    Such  demonstra- 
tions are  also  proof  that  our  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  p>olicy  programs  need  to  be 
critically  reexamined. 

We  are  also  in  danger  of  forgetting  a 
related  truth.  It  Is  the  plain  fact  that 
friendship  is  a  relationship  unique  to 
human  beings  and  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  governments.  Friendship  be- 
tween governments.  If  you  can  call  it 
that.  Is  based  on  the  mutuality  and  com- 
patibility of  national  interests.  As  na- 
tional interests  change,  national  friend- 
ships may  also  dissolve  or  even  turn  to 
hostility.  The  United  States  was  locked 
in  mortal  combat  with  Nazi  Germany 
only  14  years  ago:  today  the  German 
Federal  Republic  under  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer is  rapidly  becoming  our  closest 
ally  on  the  European  Continent.  Ger- 
many and  America  today  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  preventing  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  Europe.  But  unless  that 
common  Interest  existed  first,  no 
amount  of  dollars  from  America  could 
force  the  foreign  policies  of  oi'r  two 
countries  to  pull  together  for  our  mutual 
security. 

These  political  facts  of  life  also  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
countries  receiving  aid  to  be  grateful 
and  offer  thanks  to  the  United  States 
on  a  silver  platter.  Our  friends  and 
allies  recognize  that  we  extend  aid  to 
them  because  it  Increases  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

The  second  myth  we  must  recognize 
Is  the  widespread  belief  that  economic 
development  will  produce  democratic 
societies  in  the  Asian  and  African  na- 
tions which  are  just  now  emerging  from 
a  long  history  of  colonial  suppression 
and  tribal  feudalism. 

We  give  foreign  aid  In  the  belief  that 
this  assures  the  growth  of  democracy  in 
these  new  nations.  It  has  taken  many 
hundreds  of  years  to  produce  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it.  And  even  in  the 
Western  World,  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  life  of  political  democracy  is  precar- 
ious.    There  are  occasional  lapses  into 


dictatorship.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  rose 
to  jxjwer  in  western  Europe,  the  very 
seedbed  of  democracy.  How  then  can 
we  accept  the  administration's  word  that 
foreign  aid  will  vanquish  the  threat  of 
communism  in  the  newly  developing 
countries  and  win  the  battle  for  democ- 
racy? Democracy  may  emerge  the  vic- 
tor, but  it  will  be  after  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult battle.  The  battle  will  not  be  won 
by  pouring  In  American  dollars.  A  crash 
program  of  economic  development  and 
industrialization  in  the  mid.st  of  a  feudal 
and  authoritarian  social  life  will  only 
produce  stronger  authoritarian  institu- 
tions, not  political  democracy.  Unless 
we  recognize  this  truth  we  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  throwing  our  money  down  the 
drain  of  fal^e  hopes.  It  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  more  than  money  to  create  democ- 
racy in  agrarian  societies  where  literacy, 
wealth  and  political  authority  converfee 
upon  a  few  individuals. 

The  belief  that  economic  development 
makes  a  country  peaceloving  is  a  corol- 
lary of  Marxism  and  wishful  thinking. 
What  is  a  peace-loving  country?  It  is 
a  country  whose  interests  for  the  mo- 
ment are  best  served  by  maintaining 
the  international  status  quo.  United 
States  foreign  aid  is  not  likely  to  chance 
a  nations'  conception  of  its  own  national 
interests.  A  nation  that  seeks  to  dom- 
inate its  neighoors  will  continue  this 
policy  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
American  foreign  aid  received.  Yet  we 
are  told  year  after  year  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  currently 
less-developed  areas  will  lead  to  inter- 
national cooperation  and  i>eace.  But 
economic  well-being  does  not  guarantee 
peace,  and  poverty  does  not  inevitably 
lead  to  war.  The  major  aggressors  of 
the  20th  century  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  most  developed  and 
wealthy  nations.  In  fact.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  state  starting  a  war 
of  consequence  without  the  wealth  of 
a  modern  industrial  economy.  It  is 
thus  a  mj'th  to  believe  that  foreign  aid 
by  itself  will  purchase  peace  for  the 
future. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  myths 
is  the  belief  that  foreign  aid  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  vigorous  and  realistic 
American  foreign  policy.  Yet  this  is  ex- 
actly the  conviction  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  acting.  Today 
our  foreign -aid  program  is  not  the  ef- 
fective instrument  of  a  carefully  con- 
ceived foreign  policy,  directed  at  the 
global  challenges  facing  our  Nation. 
Foreign  aid  just  keeps  rolling  along  the 
same  old  lines  although  the  foreign  pol- 
icy problems  have  changed  substantially 
In  the  last  decade.  And  as  it  rolls  along, 
the  layers  of  mythology  get  thicker  and 
thicker,  hiding  from  our  view  the  under- 
lying realities. 

When  the  foreign-aid  program  was 
first  inaugurated  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Truman,  it  had  a  clear, 
specific,  and  realistic  part  to  play  in 
helping  to  realize  our  foreign -policy 
goals.  Economic  aid  was  designed  as 
one  instrument  to  help  reconstruct  the 
war-torn  economies  of  Western  Europe 
so  the  democratic  governments  could 
resist  the  threat  of  Soviet  domination 
from  outside  and  Communist  subversion 
from    within.     Later    our    military    aid 


helped  speed  Eurojsean  rearmament 
when  it  became  apparent  there  was  also 
danger  that  the  Red  Army  would  march 
across  Europe.  The  goal  of  our  policy 
was  to  build  the  defenses  of  Europe 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  For- 
eign aid  was  one  of  the  means  used  to 
do  this.  But  it  was  only  one  instrument 
and  it  was  integrated  into  a  total  effort 
by  the  United  States.  We  made  a  clear 
commitment  tc»  go  to  the  defense  of 
Europe  in  case  she  was  attacked.  We 
backed  it  up  with  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength.  Foreign 
aid  played  a  vital  role  in  this  effort.  It 
was  successful,  because  it  was  realistical- 
ly conceived  as  a  means  of  building  the 
defenses  of  nations  that  shared  a  com- 
mon interest  and  who  were  faced  with  a 
common  threat.  There  was  no  foolish- 
ness about  buying  friends  or  making 
democracies  from  historically  undemo- 
cratic societies,  or  saying  that  aid  would 
help  to  make  the  European  states 
peace  loving.  We  stood  together  in  the 
path  of  the  potential  aggressor,  Soviet 
Russia. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Europe  is  on  its 
feet  economically  and  American  aid  has 
helped  to  rearm  the  continent.  Today 
the  bulk  of  our  aid  goes  to  non-Euro- 
pean areas — to  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East.  Many  of  the  nations  now  receiv- 
ing American  aid  do  not  want  to  enter 
military  alliances  with  the  United 
States.  Some  are  not  even  democracies. 
The  Soviet  threat  appears  to  be  vastly 
different  in  these  areas  than  it  was  in 
Europe.  The  great  tragedy  is  that  we 
have  no  larger  framework  of  policy  in 
which  our  aid  program  for  Asia  and 
Africa  is  a  vital  instrument.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  remained  the  policy  of 
the  Marshall  plan  era  with  but  few  ad- 
ditions. What  we  need  is  a  new  policy 
of  effective  American  leadership.  Then 
we  should  consider  how  that  policy  can 
best  be  implemented.  If  foreign  aid  is  a 
useful  instrument,  then  let  it  be  plarmed 
to  fit  the  new  policy  requirements  and 
the  actual  situations  in  these  areas. 

Take  the  Middle  East  for  example. 
We  do  not  have  a  clear  and  definite 
United  States  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East,  or  even  an  understanding 
of  what  should  be  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  there.  After  years  of  "letting  the 
dust  settle."  the  administration  finally 
came  forward  with  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine at  the  end  of  1956.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  American  concern  and  in- 
tention to  help  defend  any  country  at- 
tacked by  the  forces  of  International 
communism.  The  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  reallocate  $200 
million  in  foreign-aid  money  to  strength- 
en the  defenses  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
coimtries. 

But  what  is  our  policy  for  the  Middle 
East?  What  are  we  doing  and  what  do 
we  plan  to  do  to  protect  the  friendly 
pro-Western  Government  of  Lebanon 
against  the  hostile  Communist-inspired 
moves  of  her  Syrian  and  Egyptian  neigh- 
bors? 

Wh£.t  about  Israel  in  this  same  hostile 
sea?  Is  it  our  policy  to  support  the  old 
guard  feudal  chieftains  in  Arabia  while 
their  people  live  In  poverty?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  permit  an  unpredic- 
table and  undependable  Nasser  to  carry 
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out  his  ambitious  schemes  to  become  lord 
over   the  waterways  and   the  vital  oil- 
sy  :  fields  of  the  Middle  East?    Are  we  going 

H  I  to  devise  a  policy  and  a  program  which 

can  effectively  counteract  the  Soviet  in- 
filtrative and  subversive  thrust  in  that 
;  j  ,  part  of  th°  world? 

Do  we  have  anythiner  positive  to  offer 
the  Middle  East  to  counter  the  Soviet 
ideoloeical  crusade?  Are  we  in  the 
Baghdad  Pact  or  are  we  not  in  the  pact? 
No  one  seems  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  There  are  no  answers 
to  be  had  from  the  administration,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  no  policy 
for  the  Middle  East.  Because  we  have 
no  policy  we  do  not  know  what  our  for- 
eign-aid program  is  really  supposed  to 
accomplish  there,  or  what  kind  of  aid 
should  be  given,  to  which  countries  it 
should  go.  and  indeed  if  aid  should  be 
given  in  the  Middle  East  at  all. 

This  same  kind  of  catalog  of  vacilla- 
tion, indecision,  and  failure  to  supply 
clear  American  leadership  could  be  re- 
produced for  other  critical  areas  of  the 
world.  The  particular  problems  differ, 
the  American  respon.'^e  has  been  the 
same.  Yet  foreign  aid  continues  in  all 
of  these  areas.  It  continues  but  to  what 
purpose,  for  we  know  not  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  accomplish.  The  only  answer 
that  the  Government  has  for  aid  out- 
side Europe  is  the  list  of  myths  I  have 
just  analyzed. 

A  foreign  aid  program  without  a  for- 
eign policy  to  direct  it  is  like  a  spirited 
horse  without  a  rider.  Foreign  aid  will 
not  achieve  its  purpose  unless  carried 
out  as  a  part  of  a  larger  foreign  policy 
which  is  sound  and  realistic.  We  do  not 
now  have  such  a  foreign  policy,  and  I 
am  against  any  further  authorization 
of  American  ta.xpayers'  dollars  to  other 
countries,  some  of  which  countries  are 
giving  their  own  people  tax  relief,  until 
a  program  can  be  devised  to  reduce  in- 
efficiency and  the  utter  waste  of  money 
and  equipment,  until  a  program  can  be 
formulated  which  is  directed  toward  the 
assistance  only  of  those  countries  that 
are  dependable  allies,  and  until  we  have 
a  foreign  policy  that  will  be  effective 
against  the  increasing  Communist  peril 
that  confronts  us. 

VIEWS    OF    JEWISH    WAR    VETERANS    ON     MUTUAL 
SECURITY     PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE,     Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  statement  by  Bernard  Wcitzer, 
national  legislative  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  their  recent  convention: 
Jewish  War  Veteran.s 
or  THF  United  States  of  America. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  In  voting  on  the 
mutual  security  program  reported  by  the 
Furelgn  Affairs  Committee,  you  have  It  in 
your  power  to  strengthen  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  our  national  security.  Our 
or«?nnlzatlon  feels  so  deeply  on  the  urgency 
or  this  element  of  our  national  defense  that 


we  passed  four  distinct  resolutions  In  this 
field  at  our  recent  annual  convention.  These 
resolutions,  together  with  a  statement,  are 
attaehed.  I  hope  you  will  read  and  give  full 
consideration  to  our  views  expressed  herein. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  you  not  to  cut  the 
authorlEatlon  voted  by  the  Foreign  AlTnlrs 
Committee?  Our  national  security  ranks 
higher  than  dollars. 

U.slng  enough  dollars  now  Is  preferable  to 
risking  the  lives  of  our  youth  later.  Fur- 
thermore, since  80  percent  of  mutual  security 
program  dollars  are  spent  In  this  country, 
cuts  In  the  program  will  add  to  our  current 
unemployment. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Cordially. 

Bernard  Weitzcr, 
National  Legislative  Director. 


Statfment  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
BY  Bernard  Weitzer.  National  Legislative 
Director.  Jiwish  War  Veterans  or  the 
United  States  ok  America.  April  9.  1958 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  In  support 
of  the  mutual  security  program  as  proposed 
by  the  President  and  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  this  privilege. 

Our  support  for  the  essentials  of  such  a 
mutual  security  program  has  been  contin- 
uous over  a  period  of  10  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  statement  are  copies  of  the  4  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject  passed  at  our  62d  an- 
nual national  convention  held  In  Boston  In 
August  1957.  Please  consider  these  re.solu- 
tlons  as  a  part  of  my  statement  to  be  Included 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Never  before  during  the  10  years  has  there 
been  any  greater  need  for  such  a  program, 
except  possibly  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
originally  proposed.  Tlie  overall  results  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  from  the  aid  which  we 
have  extended,  must  be  adjudged  as  most 
successfiU.  One  mea.'jure  of  (jur  success  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Kremlin's  masters  of  com- 
munism have,  during  the  last  2  years,  em- 
barked on  an  economlc-ald  program,  them- 
selves, although  their  motives,  unlike  our 
own,  are  to  use  such  aid  as  additional  means 
for  accomplishing  their  alms  of  subversion 
and  domination  ol  the  countries  to  which  the 
aid  Is  extended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  can  It  be  any- 
thing but  unwise  and  dangerous  to  our  na- 
tional security  to  cut  back  on  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President  In  his 
message  of  February  19.  1958  to  the  Congress? 
As  a  veterans  organization,  one  of  our  pri- 
mary Interests  Is  the  national  security  of 
the  Nation  for  which  our  members  and  all 
other  war  veterans  fought  during  the  wars  of 
the  last  60  years.  As  the  President  said  so 
vigorously  In  his  message,  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
national  defense  which  supplements  the 
Armed  Forces  that  we  and  our  allies  main- 
tain. It  is  an  ingredient  of  our  overall  de- 
fense which  cannot  be  spared  unle.ss  we  are 
willing  to  see  Communist  domination  of  Im- 
port^int  world  areas  expand. 

During  your  hearings,  you  have  heard  crit- 
icism as  well  as  pral-«^e  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  as  it  has  been  administered. 
Even  the  most  rabid  critics  have  not  rec- 
ommended the  extinction  of  our  Govern- 
ments activities  In  this  held.  Their  aim  has 
been,  principally,  to  deride  mistakes  that 
may  have  been  made  so  as  to  discredit  the 
program  as  a  whriie  thereby  to  persuade  your 
fommlttee  and  the  Congress  to  strangle  the 
program  bit  by  bit  through  cutting  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriations.  The  Di- 
rector of  ICA  has  dealt  adequately  with  these 
criticisms  in  my  Judgment. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  there  have  been  no 
failures  and  no  mistakes.  In  Government 
as  in  business,  faulty  Judgment  and  mls- 
manatrement  arc  bound  to  appear  In  pro- 
grams of  great  magnitude.     The  correction 


of  such  situations  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  cvittlng  the  amovint  of  money  required 
to  achieve  the  results  which  are  essential 
to  our  national  security.  I  am  confident  that 
your  committee  will  do  what  is  legislatively 
possible  to  protect  the  expenditures  of  the 
full  amount  asked  for  by  the  President  from 
waste.  The  task  ahead  of  us  is  a  most  dilB- 
cult  one.  Russian  communism  Is  an  out- 
spoken enemy  which  declared  forthrlghtly 
Its  determination  and  expectation  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  Its  efforts  are  constantly 
advancing  In  vigor  and  strength.  It  Is  striv- 
ing to  overcome  first  of  all.  the  nations  which 
we  are  aiding  through  the  mutual  security 
program  even  though  at  the  same  time,  it 
Is  striking  directly  at  the  United  States  by 
every  means  at  Its  command  short  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Under  these  circumstances.  I 
am  ccjiifident  that  your  committee  will  not 
cut  down  the  funds  which  the  President  de- 
clares necessary  to  carry  on  the  program 
which  has  thus  far  been  an  overall  success. 

MtTTUAL  SECTJKrrT  Program 

Whereas  our  organization  has.  for  10  years, 
consistently  supfKirted  the  essential  elements 
of  the  mutual-security  program  and  appro- 
priations fully  adequate  for  the  needs  there- 
of: and 

Whereas  the  military  aid,  economic  sup- 
pK>rt.  In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  and 
technical  assistance  made  available  under 
that  program  have  strengthened  our  tradi- 
tional allies  and  the  Independent  nations  of 
the  world.  esi>eclally  those  newly  Independ- 
ent since  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  have  Inured  to  our  own  coun- 
try's Improved  military  defense  and  capacity 
for  swift  retaliation  in  the  event  of  any 
Communist  attack,  and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  our  own 
strength  and  the  capacity  of  the  nations 
which  we  have  aided,  to  withstand  the 
subversive  and  infiltrating  activities  of  the 
Communists  has  served  to  deter  Communist 
aggression  and  to  frustrate  their  intent  to 
dominate    the    world:    Now.    therefore,    be   It 

Rrsolvcd,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  62d 
annual  national  convention  assembled  In 
Boston.  Mass,  August  12-18,  1957,  whole- 
heartedly supports  the  President's  minimum 
request  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  mutual 
security  program  as  proposed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  May  21  to  the  Congress 
and  reaffirms  its  confidence  that  the  dollars 
thus  appropriated  will  be  the  mtjst  effective 
expenditure  our  country  can  make  In  achiev- 
ing a  durable.  Just  peace. 


Mutual  Secxthtt  Pact  rot  the  Far  East 
Whereas  the  situation  In  the  Far  East  and 
the  Sovithwest  Pacific,  with  newly  Independ- 
ent nations  subject  to  the  subversions.  In- 
cursions and  aggressions  by  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese communism,  presents  a  serious  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  Free  World.  Including 
the  security   of   our   own    Nation;    and 

Whereas  the  Pacific  pact  which  Includes 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Pakistan.  Philippine 
Islands,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  the  United  States  has  been 
entered  into  as  a  defensive  step  patterned 
on  the  mutual  security  program,  which  pro- 
vided such  an  effective  stop  to  the  Com- 
munist advance  In  Europe;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  62d 
annual  national  convention  as.sembled  in 
Btwton,  Mass,,  August  12-18,  1957.  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  Intensify  and 
enlarge  the  pact  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation  In  the  Far  East 
and  Southwest  Pacific,  Including  substantial 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  granU-ln-ald, 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  economic  well- 
being,  the  political  and  governmental  irvstl- 
tutlons    and    the    defense    posture    of    these 
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Independent  nations,  and  such  other  nations 
In  that  area  as  wish  to  become  signatories 
of  the  Pacific  pact,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Communist 
enemy. 

UNrrm  Nations  BrmALizED  AcrNcirs 

Whereas  the  basic  Instincts  of  people  of  all 
races  In  all  parts  of  the  world  are  directed 
toward  the  continuation  of  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children;   and 

Whereas  the  specialized  agencies  and  funds 
of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  United 
International  Children's  Fund,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  which  are  respectively 
directed: 

1  To  provide  food  and  medicine  for  starv- 
ing children: 

2.  To  training  the  underfed  nations  and 
peoples  in  methods  of  agriculture  which  will 
produce  more  food  supplies  that  will  enable 
them  to  raise  their  dally  calorie  intake  some- 
what closer  to  half  of  what  the  average 
American  eats  each  day; 

3  To  training  In  sanitary  measures  and 
rudlmenury  health  treatment  whicb  will 
eliminate  or  cut  down  the  heavy  toll  of 
death  and  slckne.ss  from  such  diseases  as 
malaria  which  greatly  depletes  the  working 
days  per  year  of  the  peoples  who  need  this 
help;    and 

Whereas,  these  nations  and  peoples.  In 
many  cases,  produce  materials  of  great  Im- 
portance to  American  Induirtry  and  to  the 
Industries  and  ectmomies  of  friendly  nations : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Je«lsh  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  In  e2d  annual 
national  convention  assembled  In  Boston, 
Mass,  August  12-18.  1967.  continue  Its  sup- 
port at  these  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  Ctjngress  to  make 
larger  appropriation*  for  the  activities  of 
these  agencies. 

Technical  Assistance  Procram 

Whereas  the  technical  assistance  program 
conducted  by  the  United  Nations  and  Inde- 
pendently by  our  own  Government  have  been 
moat  warmly  welcomed  by  those  countries 
which  have  participated  In  such  programs- 
and 

Whereas  these  technical  assistance  pro- 
Srama  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  and  espe- 
cially because  many  of  the  countries  In  those 
areas  are  being  tempted  by  the  lures  of  Com- 
munist propaganda;  and 

Whereas  in  many  of  these  underdeveloped 
areas  there  are  raw  materials  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  own  national  needs  and  whose 
production  can  be  largely  Increased  by 
a  technical  assistance  program  properly 
adapted  to  the  country  involved  and  effi- 
ciently carried  out:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rrtolvcd,  by  the  Jeicish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  62d  annual  con- 
tention assembled  at  Boston.  Mass.,  August 
12-18.  1957,  That  both  bilateral  technical  as- 
slsUnce  programs  originally  known  as  the 
point  4  program  and  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  much  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions be  made  for  such  technical  assistance 
programs  than  have  hitherto  been  granted. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■we 
have  before  us  in  the  House  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  bill  which  will  authorize  the 
necessary  funds  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  mutual  security  program. 

During  the  last  3  days  much  has 
been  said  for  and  against  this  program 
However.  In  weighing  all  those  argu- 
ments I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
only  thing  to  do.  and  the  right  thing, 
is  to  support  the  bill  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 


The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
gave  this  legislation  close  and  careful 
scrutiny  for  approximately  2  months, 
and  has  reduced  the  overall  amount  to  be 
appropriated  by  some  $339  million. 
The  program  will  extend  military  and 
economic  aid  to  some  63  countries  as 
well  as  to  10  territories  of  other  nations. 
Of  those,  41  countries  will  be  given  mili- 
tary aid,  representing  55.4  percent  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated;  and 
22  countries  will  receive  economic  aid, 
representing  44.6  percent  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
made  an  able  presentation  of  the  facts, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Reports  on  the  administration 
of  the  mutual  security  program  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  was  formerly  a  member, 
were  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  I  believe  that  the 
latter  committee  in  reporting  the  bill 
has  come  up  with  safeguards  which  will 
dictate  better  administration  and  control 
of  the  program  in  the  future,  thus  en- 
abling the  Congress  to  discharge  more 
clearly  and  firmly  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayer  by  cutting  down  on 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

For  the  last  few  decades,  particularly 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  Com- 
munist aggression  has  placed  many  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  has 
completely  shut  off  from  the  world  many 
millions  of  people.  We  know  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  com- 
plete domination  of  the  entire  world. 
The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Free  World,  cannot  and  does  not  intend 
to  let  that  happen,  and  for  our  own  safety 
and  security,  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies 
and  the  remaining  neutral  nations,  we 
have  directed  our  efforts  toward  perfect- 
ing a  system  of  mutual  assistance  which 
will  l)enefit  all  of  us.  We  are  waging 
the  cold  war  with  weapons  of  economic 
and  military  aid. 

In  encouraging  these  countries  to  de- 
velop their  natural  resources,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  own  economic  growth,  we  are 
thus  enabling  them  to  resist  being  pulled 
into  the  Communist  bloc. 

Our  continued  security  and  freedom 
depend  upon  a  real  collective  security 
program  that  will  assist  all  the  nations 
of  the  Free  World  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  aggression  and  totalitarian- 
ism. This  bill  will  give  us  an  effective 
means  of  providing  that  protection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
measure,  and  I  point  out  that  the  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program  in 
the  past  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  during  the  past  several  years,  has 
embarked  on  an  economic  aid  program  of 
its  own.  Any  drastic  reduction  in  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee, 
or  failure  to  enact  the  bill,  would  jeop- 
ardize the  united  efforts  of  the  Free 
World  in  maintaining  the  peace. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
since  1948.  I  did  so.  like  most  other 
Members  of  Congress,  in  the  belief  that 
such  programs  were  necessary  to  restore 
order  in  the  war-devastated  countries 
and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  and  take- 
over of  free  countries  by  the  Russian 
Communists.    This  was  and  remains  a 


valid   justification   for   the   foreign-aid 
programs. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  these 
objectives  because  today  very  few  peo- 
ple are  quite  sure  what  the  objectives 
are.  Moreover,  some  programs  of  for- 
eign aid  are  in  fact  used  to  keep  Com- 
munist regimes  in  power  while  others 
are  providing  economic  assistance  to 
countries  which  are  shopping  for  eco- 
nomic and/ or  military  assistance  in  I  :ds- 
cow  or  in  other  countries  under  the  po- 
litical and  military  control  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Lately  other  of  the  beneficiary 
countries  have  engaged  in  a  form  of  in- 
ternational blackmail  by  resorting  to 
veiled  threats  that  unless  we  provide  the 
economic  assistance  they  ask  for  they 
will  turn  their  interests  and  perhaps  their 
future  toward  Moscow.  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  *o 
engage  in  a  more  minute  examination  of 
all  foreign -a  id  programs  and  to  provide 
sound  political  decisions  which  are  not 
forthcoming  from  the  executive  branch. 
The  "package  deal"  on  foreign  aid  which 
the  executive  branch  has  been  presenting 
to  Congress  denies  the  Members  the  right 
to  vote  for  country  programs  they  feel 
are  justified  and  to  vote  down  those  they 
feel  do  not  serve  the  national  interest. 
In  the  final  analysis,  riembers  are  now 
required  to  take  everything  offered  or 
take  nothing. 

In  an  effort  to  put  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram back  on  the  right  track  and  to 
continue  the  worthwhile  aspects  of  it,  I 
proposed  that  this  year  Congress,  while 
sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
consider  foreign  aid  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  and  vote  on  each  country 
program  separately  as  against  the  "pack- 
age deal"  procedure  of  the  past.  This 
new  procedure  will  allow  opportunity 
for  every  Member  of  Congress  to  exercise 
more  fully  his  responsibilities  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  also  believe  that  such  a  procedin-e  will 
return  to  Congress  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances without  which  our  representative 
form  of  government  will  perish. 

No  doubt  many  who  have  been  sup- 
porters of  the  foreign-aid  program  in  the 
past  may  not  support  it  if  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  "package  deal"  which  they  feel  to 
be  not  only  inimical  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  be  an  unjustified  drain  upon 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  recognized  for  its  sound  judg- 
ments. In  its  editorial  of  last  Monday, 
titled  "We  Cant  Buy  Friends,"  cites 
ample  reason  for  the  urgent  need  for 
Congress  to  consider  assistance  in  any 
form  to  any  foreign  country,  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis  instead  of  in  a 
"package  deal"  which  It  has  been  doing. 
Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Cleveland  News,  We  Cant 
Buy  Friends : 

We  Can't  Bxtt  Fhunds 
After  weeks  of  hearings,   the   House   For- 
eign  Affairs   Committee    In   Washlntgon    has 
slashed  President  Elsenhower's  1958  foreign- 
aid  program  of  $3.9  billion  by  $339  million. 

More  drastic  cuts  are  In  prospect  on  the 
Rouse  floor  and  In  the  Senate.  Members  of 
both   parties   In   both   branches   are    out   to 
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eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  In  our  for- 
elgn-ald  outlays,  which  thU  newspaper 
helped  to  disclose  In  artlclea  this  winter. 

Members  of  the  House  committee  would 
have  reduced  the  program  even  more  than 
the  $339  million,  but  took  on  faith  the  cries 
of  the  aid  exponents  that  a  further  slash 
might  mean  we  might  lose  the  cold  war. 

It  will  be  hard  to  convince  most  people  that 
such  Is  the  case. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence— sup- 
ported In  part  by  the  stoning  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  Peru,  which  has  received  mil- 
lions In  United  States  economic  aid — that  It 
Is  possible  to  buy  and  to  hold  friends  abroad 
solely  by  American  billions. 

The  News  reiterates  what  It  hn.s  said  re- 
peatedly: We  are  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid 
If  It  really  diminishes  the  spread  of  com- 
munism; we  are  opposed  to  the  frivolous 
waste  In  the  program,  which  Is  to  be  seen 
there. 

Enough  extravagance.  IneflBclcncy,  and 
foolishness  In  forelgn-ald  spending  have  been 
exposed  In  the  hearings  of  House  PorelKn 
Affairs  Committee  to  warrant  more  than  the 
»339-mllllon  slash.  And,  with  a  Federal 
deficit  of  $15  billion  predicted  for  next  year, 
this  Is  no  time  to  be  giving  away  money  we 
actually  don't  have. 

Here's  what  we  mean: 

The  official  tran.scrlpt  of  testimony  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  April  15  and  16  reveals 
that  this  country  has  given  $93.1  million  In 
the  last  2  years  to  the  tiny  country  of  Laos, 
formerly  part  of  Indochina,  ostensibly  to  con- 
tain the  Reds  there. 

The  total  Laos  governmental  revenue  for 
this  2  years  was  only  $27  million.  Most  of 
the  United  States  dollars  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Laos  Government  for  what  is  de- 
scribed as  various  United  States  sp<-)n.sored 
economic  developments  and  to  support  the 
25.000-man  Royal  Laos  Army. 

But.  during  this  2-year  period  of  the  $93.1 
million  American  aid  to  Laos,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  committee,  there  have 
been  wholesale  Imports  there  of  hlgh-prlccd 
American  cars,  4'2  tons  of  feather  dusters, 
73  tons  of  sporting  goods,  fishing  tackle, 
thermos  bottles,  180  tons  of  automobile  cov- 
ers, $13,340  worth  of  festival  decorations, 
$11,500  worth  of  musical  Instruments,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costume 
Jewelry. 

These  Items  arc  Included  In  our  forelgn- 
ald  outlay  to  Laos. 

How  they  have  anything  to  do  with  con- 
taining communism  In  Laos,  or  doing  what 
our  foreign-aid  program  is  designed  to  do. 
Is  beyond  us. 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  my  amendment  to 
require  the  budgeting  and  accounting  of 
expenditures  of  counterpart  funds  by 
ConRiessional  committees,  many  Mem- 
bers indicated  that  they  did  not  quite 
understand  how  this  matter  was  pres- 
ently handled.  As  a  result,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  short  fallacy-fact  statement 
which,  I  hope,  will  clear  up  some  of  their 
doubts.  I  hereby  submit  this  statement 
for  the  Record: 

1.  Fallacy:  That  local  currency  or  counter- 
part funds  are  "fimny  mcniey"  and  con.se- 
quently  should  not  be  accounted  for  like 
other  public  funds. 

Pact:  These  foreign  currencies  are  paid  for 
usually  at  a  rate  of  10  tax  dollars  to  $1  for- 
eign-currency equivalent  and  they  can  and 
are  used  to  pay  legitimate  costs  of  the  United 
states  Government  in  the  countries  Where 
these  expenses  occur. 

2.  Fallacy;  That  members  of  the  executive 
branch  can  spend  these  funds  without  re- 
striction and  my  amendment  would  dis- 
criminate against  Congress  In  this  regard. 


Fact:  Congress  has  prohibited  executive 
agencies  from  spending  counterpart  funds 
unless  the  currency  Is  purchased  with  dol- 
lars appropriated  to  the  agencies  by  Congress. 
For  every  dollar  of  counterpart  fxinds  spent 
by  an  executive  agency  a  dt)Ilar  Is  returned 
to  the  Treasury  by  that  agency. 

3  Fallacy:  That  my  amendment  would  re- 
qviire  complicated  budgeting  procedures  In- 
volving shifting  exchange  rates  of  different 
foreign   currencies. 

Fact:  No  change  in  budgetary  methods 
would  be  required.  Congressional  commit- 
tees would  simply  anticipate  how  much 
money  they  need  and  request  Congress  for 
tliat  amount  in  dollars.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  foreign  currency  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  executive  departments  now. 

4.  Fallacy:  That  my  amendment  would 
dlRcourage  use  of  counterpart  funds. 

Fact  :  It  would  not  discourape  legitimate 
expenditures  of  counterpart  funds.  It  would 
Just  require  members  to  Justify  and  report 
them. 

5.  Fallacy:  That  counterpart  fund  expend- 
itures by  individuals  are  secret. 

Fact:  These  expenditures  are  secret  only  so 
far  as  Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  are 
concerned.  Officials  and  employees  in  vari- 
ous embassies  throughout  the  world  who 
issue  the  funds  know  how  and  by  whom  they 
are  spent.  Critics  of  Congress  (and  there  are 
many  in  the  State  Department)  gossip  and 
exaggerate  every  Instance  of  abuse  or  waste 
and  since  tlie  press  through  fear  of  libel  does 
not  identify  the  offending  Member  when  re- 
porting the  alleged  abuses,  the  finger  of 
scandal  points  at  us  all, 

6.  Fallacy:  That  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment would  dl.'^rupt  current  committee  plans. 

Fact:  This  amendment  would  not  dlsrvipt 
present  operations.  It  would  not  become 
operative  until  the  next  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havins  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoGcs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  562,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Dawson  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were     greed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dawsom  of 
Utah:  On  page  18,  Immediately  below  line 
20,  Insert  the  following:  "(a)  (1)  Section 
502  (b),  which  relates  to  use  of  counterpart 
funds  by  committees  of  the  Congress,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Tlie  amovuit  of  local  currency 
tised  by  any  such  committee  shall  be 
charged  against  any  amoimts  made  available 
to  such  committee  from  tho  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Repie'ienlatlves  (\.l  the 


committee  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  or  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  (If  the  committee  Is  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  is  a  Joint  com- 
mittee) for  expenses  Incurred  by  It;  and 
tlie  use  of  sucli  currency  rhnll  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements. 
Including  limitations  on  travel,  which  apply 
generally  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  to  such  committee  from  such 
contingent  fund  No  local  currency  shall 
be  available  ff)r  use  by  any  committee  if 
the  amount  of  the  currency  so  used,  when 
added  to  the  amounts  actually  expended 
from  such  contingent  fund,  would  result  In 
expenditures  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
which  was  authorized  to  be  expended  from 
such  contingent  fund  by  such  committee.' 
"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  the 
hrst  meeting  of   the  8Cth  Congress." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  I  Mr.  Dawson  ] . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nal^  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  OKonski) 
there  were — ayes  128,  noes  123, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  In  Its  present  form, 
yes.  Mr.  Six>aker. 

The  SPEAKER,  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Chirch  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  12181  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  further  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN  and  Mr  MORANO  de- 
manded the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  259,  nays  134.  answered 
"present "  1,  not  voting  35,  as  follows; 

(Roll  No.  581 
YEAS— 259 


Addonizlo 

Albeit 

Allen,  Calif. 

Anfuso 

Arendd 

A.shley 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Ba.ss.  N.  H. 

Bates 

Baunihart 

Barker 

Beckworth 


Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

lioggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Breedlntr 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU 

Bush 

Byine.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wli, 

Cnnfield 

C'urnuhan 


Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperneld 

Christopher 

Claik 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Curtin 
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Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson,  111. 

Dawson,  Utah 

lielanejr 

Deilay 

Dennlaon 

D^nt 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devcreux 

Dltfgs 

Dingell 

Dlxoa 

Dolllnger 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N.  T 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Eberliarter 

Edmondaon 

Elliott 

Engle 

Evlns 

Falion 

Fnrbslein 

Fascell 

Peighan 

Ft  no 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Oa  things 

George 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Oubaer 

Hagen 

Hale 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Haakell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Healey 

Herlong 

Heselton 

Hesa 

Rill 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holmes 

Boitzman 


Abbttt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen,  111. 

Andersen, 

H.  Carl 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bailey 
Baring 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beamer 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 

Brooka,  La. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brownaon 
Budge 
Burleaon 
Bvrd 

Byrne,  111. 
Cannon 
f'ederberg 
Church 
Clevenger 


Hoamer 

Huddleaton 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

Jarman 

JohnKon 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  Mo, 

J  odd 

Kitrsten 

Kearney 

KeatlHR 

Kellv,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

King 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Liine 

Lankford 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Lojilnskl 

Llbonati 

McCarthy 

McCormack 

McPall 

McQcvern 

Mclntoah 

Mac  don  aid 

Marhrowlcz 

Mack.  111. 

Madden 

Maguuson 

Mahon 

Maiiliard 

Marshall 

Martm 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Md 

Miller,  N,  Y. 

Mills 

Montoya 

Morano 

Morgan 

Moas 

Multer 

Mumma 

Natcher 

Nlmtz 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O  Brien,  III. 

O  Brlen,  N   Y. 

O  Kara,  U\. 

O  NelU 

Oamers 

OaterUg 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

NAYS— 134 

Collier 
Colmer 
Cunningham. 

Nebr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dorn.  8.  C. 
Dowdy 
Kverett 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Oavln 
Grant 
Gray 
Owlnn 
Haley 
Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 
Hirvey 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hlestand 
Hoeven 
HofTman 
Holt 
Hull 

Jennlnga 
Jensen 
Johauaen 
Jonaa 
Keams 
Kee 
Kilgore 
Kltchln 
Knox 


Phllbln 

Pillion 

Porter 

Price 

Prouty 

Quie 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Ray 

Keuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N  Y. 

Robfilon,  Ky. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

R  jgerN.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roo'ievelt 

Badlak 

Santangelo 

St  George 

Saund 

Schenck 

SchwL'iigel 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scudder 

Seely-Brown 

Seldeu 

Shelley 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Smith.  Miss, 

Bpence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Staufter 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teller 

Tewea 

Thompaon.  N.  J. 

Thorn  berry 

Tollefaon 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Vuraell 

Walnwrlght 

Walter 

Watts 

Westland 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wlgglesworth 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wolvertoa 

Wright 

Yatea 

Younger 

Zablockl 

ZelenJro 


Krueger 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Loaer 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McGregor 

Mclntlre 

McMUlan 

McVey 

Mack.  Wash. 

Mason 

Michel 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Mlnrhall 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Murray 

Neal 

Nicholson 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pilcher 

Poage 

PofT 

Polk 

Preston 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed 

Rees,  Kana. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Rivera 

Robeson,  Va. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rutherford 

Say  lor 

Scherer 

Scrlvner 

Sheehau 

Slkea 

Slier 

Simpson,  m. 


Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kana. 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Talle 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo, 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 


Weaver 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WilUams,  Mlsa. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Withrow 

Young 


ANSWERED  PRESENT- 
Harrlaon,  Va. 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


AnderKin, 

Gross 

Powell 

Mont. 

Ha  vs.  Ark. 

Radwan 

Auchlncloss 

Hubert 

Riley 

Barden 

Hillings 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bonner 

Horan 

Scott,  N,  C. 

Brown.  Mo. 

James 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Shuford 

Burdick 

Kean 

Siemlnskl 

Carrlgg 

Knut.=on 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dies 

Lafore 

Thompson,  La. 

Fenton 

Lennon 

Williams,  N.  Y 

Gregory 

MorrU 

WUlis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner 
against. 

Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Fenton  for,  with  Mr.  Teag^ue  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  for,  with  Mr.  Harri- 
son of  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Gregory  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Hnran  for.  with  Mr.  Barden  against. 

Mr.  i^heppard  for,  with  Mr.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Carrigg  for,  with  Mr.  Dies  against. 

Mrs.  Knutaon  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr. 
Morris  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Gross  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Radwan. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  James. 
Mr.  Siemlnskl  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Hays  J ,  who  is  necessarily  absent  on  Gov- 
ernment business.  Were  he  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  ■vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  engrossing 
the  bill  H.  R.  12181,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  make  the  necessary  corrections 
in  section  numbers  and  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RELATION- 
SHIPS—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  383) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means,   and  ordered  to  be 

printed: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  13, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Raybtjrn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  numerous  oc- 
casions I  have  warned  against  the  dan- 
gers of  overcentralizing  power  and 
authority  in  the  National  Government. 
Similarly  have  I  made  clear  my  deep 
conviction  that  to  avoid  these  dangers 
State  and  local  governments  must  be 
strengthened. 

To  this  end  the  administration  has 
sought  continually  to  examine  and  to 
improve  the  balance  in  our  system  of 
divided  governmental  responsibilities. 
Early  in  1953  I  recommended  and  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establ  shment 
of  a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  In  its  report  of  June  1955  the 
Commission  concluded  that  we  should: 

Leave  to  private  Initiative  all  the  func- 
tlo)as  that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  It  can 
handle;  utilize  cooperative  intergovern- 
mental arrangements  where  appropriate  to 
attain  economical  performance  and  p>opular 
approval;  reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate,  and  for  the 
continuing  reeponElbillties  that  only  the 
National   Government   can   undertake. 

More  recently,  in  June  1957,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Governors'  Conference 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  I  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  task  force  to  take  specific  ac- 
tion: 

1,  to  designate  functions  which  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume  and 
finance  that  are  now  performed  or  financed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

2,  to  recommend  the  Federal  and  State 
revenue  adjustments  required  to  enable  the 
States  to  assume  such  functions;  and 

3,  to  Identify  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties likely  to  require  State  or  Federal  atten- 
tion in  the  future  and  to  recommend  the 
level  of  State  effort,  or  Federal  effort,  or  both, 
that  will  be  needed  to  assure  effective  ac- 
tion. 

This  task  force  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  Governors  and  in  August  of  last 
year  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  was  created,  composed  of  10 
Governors  and  7  Federal  representatives. 
In  transmitting  their  initial  report  to  me 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors' 
Conference,  the  cochairman  of  the  com- 
mittee advised  that — 

The  ptirpose  of  filing  our  first  report  at 
this  time  Is  to  permit  early  action.  The 
committee  urges  that  those  recommendations 
requiring  legislative  Implementation  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures for  consideration  at  their  next  ses- 
sions. 

This  report,  which  I  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  in  my  last  budget  message, 
contained  six  si>ecific  recommendations. 

Three  of  those  recommendations  re- 
quiring Congressional  action  were  that 
the  Federal  Government  first,  discon- 
tinue its  grants  for  vocational  educa- 
tion; second  discontinue  its  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
under  section  6  of  the  Water  Pollution 
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Control  Act  of  1956;  and  third,  reduce  Its 

10  percent  ttix  on  local  telephone  service 
to  6  percent  to  a*Ml*t  tlie  States  In  n«- 
Hnmlng  nnanclal  responjilbllity  for  thc«e 
proKiamw  to  accompU/ih  the  transition 
{t  tax  credit  device  would  be  uned  for 
the  nr*t  ft  year«»,  The  Director  of  the 
DurrMtu  of  thr  liudu(<l  Will  IrnnMnill  di  nft 
teKlAltttlon  to  implement  thc»a  thieo 
rpcommcmdfttums, 

To  enrry  out  the  fotirth  recommendn- 

11  Ml  ihi*  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Kneruy 
('oijiiMlnston  will  nuuw'iti  fuch  revuionn 
UM  are  appropriate  In  the  lanvuaue  of 
the  iwndinK  prtpo;»Hl  on  peacetime  uses 
of  utomic  ene:B",  The  fifth  recommcn- 
dution  which  corjcerni*  natural  dUa»t<*r 
relief  will  be  Implemented  at  the  Federal 
level  by  Executive  order  as  Indicated  In 
the  rejwrt  on  this  subjert  filed  with  the 
Congress  on  April  24,  1958.  Finally.  I 
strongly  support  the  Committee's  sixth 
recommendation  that  each  State  in- 
crease Its  efTorts  in  urban  development, 
housing,  and  metropolitan  planning. 

Enactment  at  this  time  of  Federal 
legislation  would  be  an  encouraging  step 
in  the  effort  to  strengllicn  Stale  govern- 
ments, by  restoring  to  them  specific  func- 
tions in  fields  which  are  traditionally 

their  responsibility.  To  give  full  effect 
to  the  committee's  recommendations  tlie 
States,  through  their  governors  and  leg- 
islatures, will  also  have  to  act.  Prompt 
action  at  both  levels  would  Insure  that 
functions  and  services  will  continue  un- 
impaired. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  legislation  is 
designed  solely  to  effectuate  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee which  emphasized  the  necesi>ity,  for 
a  relationship  between  functions  to  be 
assumed  by  the  States  and  tax  sources 
to  be  released  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  presently  accelerated  public 
works  programs  since  adequate  time  will 
be  allowed  for  an  orderly  readjustment. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
Federal  system  and  to  provide  the  cir- 
cumstances for  more  respon.sible  State 
governments.  I  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress promptly  to  enact  legislation  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

D'.vicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


FEDERAL-STATE -LOCAL  RELATION- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimou.s  coiv-eni  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha.s 
lone  been  my  conviction  that  our  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  must 
actively  share  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment if  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
effective  Federal  system.  During  the 
past  fall,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  series  of  hearini,'s 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose* 


of  obtaining  the  thinking  of  public  ofll- 
clals  at  the  Krass  roots  on  the  subject 
of  Fcdcral-fitatc-local  relationships. 
Despite  the  many  differences  of  pollllcnl 
philosophy  expressed  In  these  reulonal 
hem  in«s,  there  was  virtually  uniform  be- 
lief in  the  values  of  stronu  and  responsi- 
ble Hliit«'  und  local  «overnm^nt,  How- 
ever, most  of  the  V,  Itnesfirs  who  iippenred 
before  our  subcommilten  fell  thai  If  the 
^tittr  und  local  auvrrnments  mr  to  as- 
sume cumpleto  rei-ponsibility  for  any 
pro'xtams  in  which  thei*  Is  pies^-ntly 
Federal  financial  purtlclpiitlon,  there 
must  be  an  equitable  irunsfir  of  Federal 
tax  sources  to  the  Htutes, 

Our  subcommiitec  has  Klven  consldfr- 
able  attention  to  the  queBtion  of  releas- 
inK  Federal  revenue  sources  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
public  .services  which  they  arc  capable  of 
performing.  I  believe  this  should  be 
done,  whenever  practicable,  not  only  to 
encourage  strong  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  also  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  devote  its  energies  to  new 
and  emerging  problems  in  this  fast 
moving  age. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee,  which 
constitute  the  basis  for  the  Presidents 
propo.sals.  today,  were  carefully  exam- 
ined by  our  subcommittee  in  a  public 
hearing  on  February  18.  At  that  time 
it  was  brouKlit  out  that  althour.h  relin- 
quishment of  40  percent  of  the  present 
Federal  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
would  make  available  a  much  larger  sum 
than  the  States  are  now  receiving  in 
Federal  grants  for  vocational  education 
and  for  the  construction  of  waste-treat- 
ment facilities,  many  of  the  States  would 
not  obtain  sufficient  revenues  to  offset 
their  loss  of  Federal  i;rants. 

While  the  general  approach  of  seek- 
ing to  help  the  States  and  municipalities 
to  develop  their  full  potentialities 
throu.r^h  the  relea.se  of  Federal  tax 
sources  appears  premising,  this  particu- 
lar plan  presents  the  practical  difUculty 
that  20  of  the  48  States  would  obtain 
insufficient  revenues  to  maintain  the  pro- 
grams recommended  for  tran.sfer.  It 
would  appear  that  further  study  is 
needed  to  develop  an  equitable  plan  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  MfnCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.^,  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  wa.<".  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  public  .service  he  has 
performed  in  bringing  these  figures  to 
our  attention. 

I  have  studied  both  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee 
and  the  record  of  the  hearing  held  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  that  report.  I  was 
frankly  amazed  and  disturbed  to  find 
the  Joint  Action  Committee  claiming 
intent  to  strengthen  the  vocational  edu- 
cation and  waste-treatment  facilities 
construction  programs  while  at  the 
same  time  proposing  a  financial  ar- 
rangement  that   would   practically  de- 


stroy these  piOKranu  In  many  of  the 
Stales, 

In  representlna  the  Joint  Action  Com- 
mittee before  the  Fountain  subcommit- 
tee on  February  18,  Treasury  Secretary 
Anderson  testmed  as  follows: 

In  (Mir  first  rrpori  two  nt  ihr»#  prnfrnmn 
nrn  |irii|«><i««<l  for  iian*r<<r  out  ni  Wttkliinguni 
In     th«     MtMt«*      \<>rulloil>tl      •<>iirntlutl      mtid 

wnniO'trsNtmtrit-pliitit  constnirtuiii,  In 
tititklfiK  thu  r«r<>Muru>i»(lu(l<iti  l>i«  r<>mrnltl«« 
«««!(«  Hilly  to  triiri»r«r  Htittierlty  nrxl  flrinn* 
rui  ri>»iKii\»\h\my  nni  Ut  curtnil  ur  »h<iH»h 
profrsm* 

I  •traiM  thif  point  b«cati*«  lh«r«  arc  stmi* 
who  Mtrin  Ut  ihiitk  thitt  w»  would  a4v«rs«lf 
liiriiiciu*  th«s«  worih'vhil*  lirtlvlttM  Our 
r<'|M<rt  t<>  tti«  PrpfcUlent  nnd  to  th«  confer* 
tiu-e  n(  govrrnors  mukes  U  cleui  that  tbU  If 
not  our  purpose  at  Mil. 

Nowhere  In  the  Secretary's  statement, 
or  In  the  Joint  Action  Committee  s  re- 
port. Is  It  even  hinted  that  some  States 
would  lose  heavily  under  the  proposed 
tax-credit  plan.  In  fact,  tlie  committee 
report  states  that: 

In  the  overall  picture  of  functions  and 
fln.Tncee.  there  should  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween functions  to  Ije  aasumed  by  the 
Stntes  with  the  consequent  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures  and  revenue  tax 
sources  to  be  released  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  relatlon.ship 
between  the  Federal  grants  recommend- 
ed for  termination  and  State  revenue 
from  a  4-precent  tax  on  local  telephone 
service.  It  requires  considerable  com- 
putation involving  five  separate  statis- 
tical tables  in  the  Joint  Action  Com- 
miltees  report  to  ascertain  how  the  In- 
dividual States  would  be  affected  by  this 
plan.  Fortunately,  the  Fountain  sub- 
committ<*e's  hearing  contains  a  table 
which  makes  this  comparison  for  the 
hi;;hest-  and  lowest-income  States, 
That  comparison  shows  that  not  one  of 
the  10  lowest-income  States— those  most 
in  need  of  Federal  assistance — would 
obtain  enough  revenue  from  a  4-percent 
tax  on  local  telephone  service  to  replace 
Federal  grants  for  vocational  education 
and  waste-treatmcnt-plant  construction. 
A  Slate  like  Mi.ssi.ssippi  would  obtain 
$800,000  to  replace  $2  1  million  in  exist- 
ing grants.  In  the  case  of  North  Da- 
kota, the  tax  .source  would  yield  only 
$300,000  to  take  care  of  programs  for 
which  that  State  now  receives  $99L000 
in  grants.  While  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana ranks  above  the  national  average 
in  per  capita  income,  we  too  would  be 
penalized  under  this  plan. 

According  to  figures  in  Progress  Re- 
port No.  1.  released  by  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  in  December  of 
last  year,  the  yield  from  a  4-percent  tax 
on  local  telephone  service  in  Montana 
would  be  $400,000  This  figure  is  only 
a  little  more  than  half  the  existing  Fed- 
eral grants,  which  total  $715,000  This 
total  breaks  down  into  $504,000  for 
waste-treatment  facilities.  $189,000  for 
older  vocational  education  programs, 
and  S22.000  for  the  newer  programs,  in- 
cluding practical  nursing  and  fisheries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  proposal  i.s  both  uasound  and 
mi.sleading.  Moreover.  I  believe  the 
American  people  deserve  a  more  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  i.'^sues  than 
It  has  received  in  this  instance,    Tliose 
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who  favor  termlnAting  8tat«  and  local 
services  which  are  lupported  by  Federal 
(rrants  should  have  the  political  courage 
to  make  that  the  iMue,  rather  than  hide 
behind  «  facade  of  doublctalk  about 
strenulhcnlng  programs, 

RELOCATION  OF  THEODORE 
nOOr^EVElT  BRIDflE 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Bpeoker,  I 
ask  unanimous  coi  sent  that  on  Monday 
n<xt  It  will  be  In  (irder  for  the  Speaker 
to  lecouuim  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  Member  d<'slaiated  by  him,  to  call 
up  the  bill  H.  R.  :.23&6,  relating  to  the 
relocation  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ({entleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object — will  the  majority  leader  tell  lis 
what  the  program  Is  for  tomorrow  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
On  tomorrow  we  shall  take  up  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  and  trie  Judiciary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  If  that  bill  is  disposed 
of  on  tomorrow  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON.  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  564)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  ihe  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tlvea  commends  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  for  his  courageoxis  and  dignified  con- 
duct on  his  current  visit  to  our  neighbor 
countries  in  South  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislat  ve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarlcs  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed.  H.  R.  12181. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


next  It  may  be  In  order  for  the  Speaker 
to  recoKnlze  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  member  designated  by  htm  to  con- 
alder  a  bill  known  m  the  District  inibltc- 
works  bill, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
lh>!  rt-quf'st  of  (h«  tfcntleman  from 
Masoarhusetts? 

'1  here  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 


MERCHANT  MARINE  NECESSARY 

Mr,  PHILDIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thli*  point  In  the  Rr<^^ORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massacha-jetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
tablishment and  upbuilding  of  a  great 
merchant  marine  should  be  a  para- 
mount national  objective  which  this 
Congress  must  pursue. 

This  great  Nation  cannot  and  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  other  nations  to 
carry  its  commerce  and  its  traveling 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Nation 
should  have  a  strong,  modernized,  large 
merchant  marine  adapted  to  all  our 
needs  and  well  able  to  function  in  the 
important  sole  of  conducting  interna- 
tional trade  and  passenger  service  dur- 
ing peacetime,  and  the  very  important 
role  of  servicing  and  assisting  our  mili- 
tary establishments  in  wartime. 

It  is  with  reference  to  these  general 
problems  that  I  heartily  approve  the 
principles  of  H.  R.  11451  to  authorize 
the  construction  in  American  shipyards 
of  a  superliner  passenger  vessel  equiv- 
alent to  the  steamship  United  States. 
to  replace  the  steamship  America,  for 
operation  on  an  essential  trade  route  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  also  a  superliner 
pa.s.'^enger  vessel  with  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400  passengers  for  opera- 
tion on  a  similiarly  essential  trade  route 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  two  ships 
are  needed  now.  if  we  are  to  maintain, 
let  alone  expand,  our  merchant  marine. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  more  similar  ves- 
sels are  required  to  give  us  the  stature  in 
international  maritime  affairs  and  ship- 
ping that  we  are  entitled  to  have  by  vir- 
tue of  our  highly  developed  manufactur- 
ing and  productive  systems  which  must 
be  supplemented  by  adequate  shipping  if 
they  are  to  be  effective  in  world  trade, 
and  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  other  nations  in  carry- 
ing people  to  and  from  the  United  States 
for  business  purposes  or  for  pleasure  and 
cultural  development. 

It  is  a  sotmd  principle.  I  believe,  that 
American  goods  should  be  carried  in 
American  oceangoing  bottoms.  Un- 
forttmately.  it  does  not  always  work  out 
that  way.  There  are  some  groups  here  in 
our  country  who  want  it,  in  fact,  to  work 
out  just  the  other  way,  so  that  foreign 
shipping  will  carry  American  goods  and 
our  merchant  marine  left  to  shift  for 
it-self. 

The  arguments  for  this  position  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  unsound.  Some 
believe  just  on  general  principles  that 
other  nations  should  receive  all  our 
American    shipping    business.      Others 


think  that  theae  natloni  operating  under 
foreign  registers  are  better  experienced 
and  better  equipped  to  take  care  of 
American  shlpplnf  at  cheaper  rates. 
Some  are  violently  opposed  to  subsldlen 
as  such.  Most  of  these  people  do  not 
want  an  American  merchant  marine 
anyway.  Some  international  banking 
(jroups,  for  example,  want  this  huge 
busirwjss  to  be  left  to  other  nations,  be- 
cause they  reollz*  It  has  the  same  effect 
on  International  exchanae  as  ttie  tiClual 
import  of  {.'oods  would  have. 

All  thc,-x?  ar«unienw»  overlook  one  fact 
and  that  Is  that  this  cieai  Nation  musit 
be  self-Bufflcicnt  in  eveiy  way.  VVc  can- 
not afford  to  put  ourselves  at  the  meicy 
of  other  nations,  dependent  upon  them  to 
carry  American  passengers  end  goods. 
PirKt.  we  know  that  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  carriers  would  be  more  con- 
cerned with  goods  from  their  own  coun- 
tries and  perhaps  carry  them  under  pref- 
erential rates  and  conditions.  Second, 
the  service  is  not  so  efficient.  Third, 
these  ships  are  not  available  for  war  or 
emergency  service  for  our  own  Nation. 

I  do  not  relish  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidies and  believe  they  are  justified  only 

in  extreme  and  unusual  circumstances. 
However.  I  believe  national  subsidies  for 
shipping  are  justified,  not  only  on  the 
groimd  that  they  promote  and  safeguard 
our  economic  interests  but  also  because 
they  are,  in  effect,  part  of  our  naval 
reserve  and  national  defense. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  huge  sub- 
sidies involved  in  the  bill.  The  cost  of 
construction  is  very  high  and  the  selling 
price  to  the  shipping  lines  is  relatively 
low.  It  entails  considerable  loss  to  the 
Government.  Personally  I  feel  that  a 
better  deal  could  be  made. 

However,  the  national  need  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  I  am  willing  to 
support,  and  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
point  that  we  mtist  have  an  adequate, 
thriving,  and  growing  merchant  marine 
in  this  country,  if  we  would  meet  all  the 
threats  that  the  Soviets  are  presenting. 

Comparatively,  we  need  express  liners 
and  superliner  vessels  not  only  compa- 
rable but  better  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions. 

The  new  boats  will  be  speedy,  sizable, 
and  modem  as  well  as  convertible  to 
troop-carrying  functions. 

Construction  costs  are  high,  wages  are 
high,  materials  are  high,  everj-thing  is 
high  that  goes  into  ships  or  anything 
else  these  days.  The  differential  in 
building  ships  in  foreign  yards  or  Amer- 
ican yards  is  a  very  substantial  one. 
Safety  requirements  must  be  met,  con- 
struction must  accord  with  highest 
standards  of  fire-proofing  and  compart- 
mentation.  Our  American  standards  are 
far  beyond  those  required  under  interna- 
tional safety  rules  apphcable  to  foreign 
ships. 

National  defense  features  and  con- 
vertibility have  also  increased  the  overall 
costs  since  they  would  affect  the  shape, 
size,  power,  and  flexibility  of  conversion. 

But  under  the  bill,  on  each  of  the 
oceans  we  will  have  new,  large,  commo- 
dious, fast,  streamlined  ocean  grey- 
hounds that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  hope  that  others  will  follow  in 
rapid  succession  so  that  we  can  expand 
our   mercantile   seapower    and   furnish 
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nece««ary  service*  to  American  bui^ineiMi 
otul  people. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
lU  painfitakini,',  Intelligent  worlc  which 
has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the 
pending  bill,  and  I  hope  and  urge  that 
the  committee  may  continue  its  valuable 
work  in  the  field  of  American  maritime 
development  and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  because  few  things  are 
more  important  to  us  these  days  or  in 
the  future  than  adequate  maritime 
strength  and  flexibility. 


GEN.  JOHN  B.  SALLING 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Jen- 
nings) may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  important  occasion  tomorrow,  May 
15.  in  Scott  County.  Va..  in  my  district. 

Virginia's  only  Confederate  veteran. 
Gen.  John  B.  Sailing,  will  celebrate  his 
112th  birthday  at  his  home.  I  am  sure 
some  members  of  this  body  will  perhaps 
wish  to  send  him  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage. 

It  Is  now  my  plan  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration and  to  join  General  Sailing's 
many  friends  in  honoring  him  on  this 
occasion. 

This  birthday  celebration  Is  poing  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  general's 
life.  It  is  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Gate 
City  Civitan  Club.  An  honorary  mem- 
bership in  Civitan  International  will  be 
presented  to  General  Sallmg. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the 
Congressional  representatives  and  to 
carry  greetings  from  Virginia's  Gover- 
nor, J.  Lindsay  Almond. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
dicated they  may  go  to  the  celebration. 
Including  Virginia  Senator  A.  'Willis 
Robertson. 

The  Civil  'War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, which  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  war,  will  send  a 
representative  to  present  the  general 
with  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Commission. 

Greetings  will  also  be  sent  from  the 
White  House. 

Representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  will  be  present  to  repre- 
sent the  military  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  recognize  the 
surviving  Confederate  veterans.  In  the 
84th  Congress  a  special  medal  was  ap- 
proved for  each  and  these  have  been 
presented  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  In  this 
85th  Congress  have  now  approved  a  bill 
to  provide  a  pension  to  the  surviving  vet- 
erans just  as  though  service  was  ren- 
dered in  the  Nation's  regular  military 
forces.  I  hope  the  President  signs  this 
bill  on  General  Sailing's  birthday. 


On  the  occasion  of  General  SalllnKs 
lUlh  birthday  last  year,  the  Bristol 
Herald-Courier,  of  Bristol,  Va  ,  published 
an  appropriated  editorial.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  merit  the  attention  of 
my  colleasues  and  the  article  is  included 
in  these  remarks: 

Symbol  or  Strength 

The  area  In  particular  and  the  Nation  In 
general  will  celebrate  today  the  111th  birth- 
day of  a  man  who  fought  In  a  confl.ct  that 
ended  92  years  ago  Inst  month. 

General  John  Sailing  has  reached  an  al- 
most Incredible  age.  This  alone  would  en- 
title him  to  outstanding  recognition,  but  he 
has  more  claim  to  fame  than  mere  age.  The 
general  Is  one  of  only  three  surviving  ClvU 
War  veterans. 

Today,  at  1  p.  m.,  a  motorcpde  of  over  100 
cars  bearing  representatives  from  the  White 
House,  the  Army,  and  the  Governor  of  Virgi- 
nia will  begin  the  short  trip  from  Gate  City 
to  the  hamlet  of  Slant  where  Sailing  lives. 
The  festivities  will  be  televised  nationally. 

Time  was  \^hen  Civil  War  veterans  were 
almost  as  common  as  Wurld  War  I  veterans 
of  today,  but  a  whole  new  generation  Is  grow- 
ing up  which  thinks  of  the  ClvU  Wiu-  as 
only  a  remote  conflict  In  which  our  great- 
grandparenta  and  great-great  grandparents 
fought.  In  General  Sailing  and  his  two  fel- 
low survivors  we  have  a  living  example  of 
our  past  heritage. 

More  than  that,  the  general  Is  a  symbol 
of  vigor  of  our  country.  The  child  or  youth 
who  Is  wounded  usually  recovers  with  a  re- 
siliency that  Is  lost  to  mature  or  elderly  per- 
sons. So  It  was  with  our  young  country.  A 
devastating  and  tragic  Civil  War  which  lit- 
erally tore  the  Nation  asunder  has  healed  so 
quickly,  measured  in  terms  of  history,  that 
we  scarcely  know  the  terrible  struggle  ex- 
isted. 

We  salute  General  Sailing  for  the  wonder- 
ful and  venerable  man  he  Is.  We  salute  him 
also  as  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  our  coun- 
try, which  could  come  through  such  a  ter- 
rible period  of  illness  and  Injury  as  was 
1861  65  and  still  be  the  strongest  Nation  on 
earth.  In  this  John  Sailing  Is  a  representa- 
tive example  of  the  strength  of  America. 

May  John  Sailing  live  Uj  see  a  grateful  Na- 
tion acclaim  blm  for  many  more  years. 


THE  PAY  RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mrs.  GranahanI  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  the  conferees  engaged  in  re- 
solving the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  providing  pay  in- 
creases for  postal  employees  are  as  anx- 
ious as  any  of  us  to  see  this  bill  speeded 
to  enactment.  I  know  their  problem  is 
a  difficult  one.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  conferees  can 
rapidly  reach  agreement  and  that  they 
can  report  out  as  soon  as  possible  a  good, 
effective,  adequate  pay  :  aise  so  that  we 
can  send  It  to  the  White  House. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
postal  organizations  and  a  great  many 
individual  employees  have  talked  to  me 
or  have  written  to  me  urging  that  I  do 
everything  possible  to  speed  action  on 
this  legislation.    I  know  the  situation  of 


tlie  average  postal  employee  Is  quite  des- 
perate as  livlnu  costs  continue  to  rise. 

Mr.  Sjxaker,  we  must  also  speed  action 
on  legislation  for  the  retired  civil  serv- 
ants whose  annuities  are  much  too  low. 
And  we  should  also  take  prompt  action 
to  complete  the  work  on  legislation  to 
give  pay  increases  to  the  classified  em- 
ployees. 

INCREASING  FHA  GENERAL  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa';" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  605  to 
amend  section  217  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  This  joint  resolution  would  in- 
crease the  FHA  general  mortgage  insur- 
ance authorization  by  $4  billion.  As 
members  know,  this  is  an  insurance  au- 
thorization and  not  an  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds. 

It  Is  estimated  the  existing  FHA  mort- 
gage in.surance  authorization  will  not 
permit  operations  to  continue  beyond 
June  10  of  this  year.  Since  the  Con- 
gress will  not  complete  action  on  its  gen- 
eral hou.'jing  bill  before  that  time,  the 
increase  in  the  FHA  insurance  authori- 
zation is  urgently  needed,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  interference  w  Ith  the  contribution 
which  housing  can  make  as  an  antire- 
cessionary force  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

Recent  reports  have  shown  a  rapid  In- 
crease In  P"HA  applications  notwith- 
standing the  recent  acceleration  of  the 
VA  program.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  the  FHA  received  applications 
covering  234.174  home  mortgages  com- 
pared with  124.782  in  the  like  period  of 
1957.  April  applications  covering  79.471 
home  mortgages  made  April  1958  the 
second  best  month  in  the  Agency's  his- 
tory. The  record  high  was  set  in  May 
1950 — the  peak  year  of  housing  con- 
struction— when  applications  were  re- 
ceived covering  89.764  home  mortgages. 

This  is  a  practical  antirecessionary 
measure,  and  I  earnestly  hope  this  Joint 
resolution  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress.  It 
Is  estimated  the  increase  proposed  in  the 
Insurance  authorization  would  meet  re- 
quirements for  approximately  1  year. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  CORDELL 
HULL'S  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY? 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of 
the  disorders,  violence,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  hastility  which  have  attended 
the  visit  of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
to  the  nations  of  South  America  has 
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«hock«d  u«  »tL  Ther  are  particularly 
bhocklnflr  coming  a«  they  do  on  the  heeU 
of  limllar  dUturbonces  and  demotutra- 
tlons  In  the  Middle  Ea«t  and  north 
Africa.  The  event*  in  South  America 
are  particularly  disturbing  to  me  because 
I  represent  the  district  which  was  so  ably 
represented  for  so  many  years  by  the 
distinguished  Cordell  Hull  who  labored 
;=o  long  and  so  successfully  to  establish 
good  neighborly  relations  with  our  fellow 
Republics  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  with  my  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  the  sense 
of  relief  that  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  have  escaped  bodily  harm  from 
these  disturbances.  These  demonstra- 
tions agaiixst  the  Vice  President  are 
humiliating  and  alarming  and  they 
should  be  for  they  are  directed  not  at  an 
individual  but  at  our  Nation  and  that 
means  all  of  us.  and  therefore  all  of  us 
have  reason  to  be  alaiTned  and  humili- 
ated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  these  deplorable  demonstra- 
tions have  been  stimulated,  planned,  and 
organized  by  Communists  in  an  attempt 
to  embarra.ss  the  United  States  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  However,  even  weeds 
do  not  grow  in  barren  soil  and  fires  do 
not  burn  unless  there  is  combustible  ma- 
terial to  burn.  And  the  amazing  extent 
and  Intensity  of  these  demonstrations 
api)ears  to  Indicate  that  the  Communist 
agitators  found  and  exploited  a  growing 
ill  wind  toward  our  Nation  even  among 
those  citizens  of  our  southern  Republics 
who  have  no  basic  sympathy  for  com- 
munism. 

Mr.    Speaker.    25    years    ago    Cordell 
Hull  began  the  long  and  patient  process 
of    establishing    the    great   good    neigh- 
ber  policy.     This  policy  succeeded  brll- 
hantly.     Until  a  few  years  ago  our  re- 
lations  with   the   peoples   of   the   other 
American    nations    had    achieved    such 
complete  mutual  understanding  and  mu- 
tual   good    will    that    they    were    cited 
throughout  the  world  as  evidence  that 
peace  and  good  will  can  indeed  exist  on 
this  earth  if  there  is  good  will  among 
men.     What  has  happened  to  bring  this 
sudden   and   alarming   change?    What 
can  we  do  to  restore  the  cordial  and  good 
neighborly  relations  which  we  had  en- 
Joyed     until     recently?     Although     we 
have  every  reason  to  be  alarmed  and 
angry  at  what  has  happened,  we  must 
not    let    our    emotions    of    the    moment 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  these  events 
are  merely  symptoms  and  that  they  are 
evidence  of  a  problem  far  more  grave  and 
lmp>ortant  to  our  future  than   we  had 
thought.     "We  would  do  well  therefore — 
and    we    must — examine    the    circum- 
stances  which   have   led   to   this  sorry 
state  of  affairs  and  take  measures  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  cordial  and  friendly 
relationship  between  our  people  and  the 
people  of  the  other  Republics  of   the 
Americas.    In  any  event,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  permit  our  emotions  of 
the  moment  to  drive  us  into  hasty  ac- 
tions more  likely  to  make  matters  worse. 
In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  editorials  In  the 
Washington    Evening    Star,    yesterday. 
May    14.   and   In   the   Washington  Post 
this    morning    and    request    unanimous 
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content  to  insert  them  in  the  Record 

at  this  point: 

IFrotn  the  Wwhlngton  Evening  Star  of  May 

13,  1968  J 

I.ATIN  Lesson 

The  Vice  President's  Latin  American  tour 
l8  beginning  to  look  something  like  a  good- 
will mission.  Genemlly  friendly  crowds 
awaited  him  In  Ecuador  and  Colombia — In 
notable  contrast  to  the  rock-throwing  mob 
In   Lima.   Peru. 

sun.  there  remains  the  question  as  to 
what  Interpretation  should  be  put  on  the 
hostlMty,  In  greater  or  lesser  degree,  which 
Mr.  Nixon  has  encountered  wherever  he  has 
gone.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
much  of  the  trouble  has  been  fomented  by 
the  Communists.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
the  whole  explanation.  For  the  Communists 
could  not  have  stirred  up  so  much  trouble 
unless  they  had  a  smoldering  antl-Amerlcan 
sentiment  to  play  upon.  Thus,  we  must 
con.slder  the  reasons  for  this  anti-American- 
ism and   also  what  should  be  done  abovit  It. 

The  Gnal  decision  will  have  to  await  Mr. 
Nixon's  return  and  his  own  report.  Mean- 
while, tliere  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided. 
Senator  Cooper  says  the  demonstrations 
against  Mr.  Nixon  point  up  the  imperative 
necessity  of  pa.sslng  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  without  all  the  proposed  re- 
strictions. But  Senator  Aiken  thinks  that 
Congress,  resenting  the  alTronts  to  the  Vice 
President,  may  impose  even  more  severe  re- 
strictions. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  either  of  these 
approaches.  Our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  serious  economic  problems.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  problems  are  of 
their  making,  not  ours.  And  any  reshaping 
of  American  economic  policy  can  have  at 
best  a  limited  Influence  on  Latin  American 
difficulties.  If  the  United  States  has  not 
given  sufficient  thought  and  attention  to  our 
relations  with  Latin  America,  this  can  and 
should  be  corrected.  But  we  cannot  buy 
the  good  will  of  our  southern  neighbors 
with  trade  policies  overweighted  In  their 
favor,  and  we  certainly  should  not  attempt 
to  use  trade  as  an  Instrument  of  punish- 
ment because  we  resent  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Mr.  Nixon.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  Journey  is  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin  American  countries  re- 
quire ft  new  look— but  a  new  look  that  Is  not 
colored  by  our  own  emotional  reaction  to 
public  demonstrations,  friendly  or  other- 
wise. The  controlling  factor  should  be  a 
careful  reeppraisal  of  all  the  facts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  14,  1958] 
Nixon's  Narbow  Escape 

The  shower  of  stones  hurled  at  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Venezuela 
should  shatter  any  remaining  illusion  that 
all  is  well  south  of  the  border.  Mr.  Nixon's 
reception  was  easily  the  worst  he  has  braved 
in  his  8-natlon  tour  of  Latin  America.  His 
stop  was  preceded  by  an  ugly  assassination 
rumor;  a  Jeering  mob  crowded  around  the 
Vice  President,  spat  upon  his  car.  flaunted 
antl-Nlxon  placards  and  shouted  "Nixon,  go 
home."  There  will  be  widespread  relief  that 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nlxon  emerged 
unscathed. 

The  first,  and  normal,  response  Is  anger 
Rt  this  indefensible  and  insulting  behavior 
to  the  second  highest  official  in  the  United 
States.  Apparently  this  was  the  impulse 
which  led  President  Eisenhower  to  order 
1.000  Marines  to  nearby  United  States  bases 
to  cooperate  If  necessary  with  the  Venezue- 
lan Government.  Venezuela's  ruling  Junta 
evidently  failed  to  provide  adequate  police 
protection  against  an  outburst  that  can  only 
hurt  their  country:  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
mistake  for  American  officials  to  sanction 
the  visit. 


Tet  It  would  b«  fooliiFh  to  miM  tb«  ob- 
vious import  of  tills  demonstration  in  a 
country  which  outwardly  has  every  reason 
to  be  friendly  to  the  United  SUtes.  Vene- 
zuela leads  Latin  America  In  the  amount  of 
Unlt«d  States  capital  investment  <  93  billion) 
and  is  the  largest  Latin  purchaser  of  Amer- 
ican goods.  As  In  Peru  a  few  days  ago. 
CommuniEti  were,  of  course,  partly  responsi- 
ble for  Inflaming  the  youngsters  for  their 
own  ends.  There  Is  no  way  of  measuring 
whether  a  demonstration  of  a  few  rioters 
really  represents  any  substantial  public 
opinion.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  be- 
hind the  demonstrations  than  a  handful  of 
Communists. 

Many  Venezuelans,  along  with  other  Latin 
Americans,  appear  to  be  confused  and 
dispirited  about  the  complacent  face  which 
the  Colossus  of  the  North  seems  to  show 
toward  Its  neighbors — about  the  appearance 
of  neglect  for  problems  In  this  hemisphere 
while  the  United  States  concerns  Itself  with 
Europe  and  Asia.  Understandably,  there  is 
bafflement  at  a  policy  which  preaches  the 
blessings  of  competitive  free  enterprise  while 
simultaneously  raising  barriers  to  Venezue- 
lan oil  so  that  the  Texas  oilmen  will  have 
a  little  less  competition.  And  there  Is  cyni- 
cism about  a  policy  which  speaks  of  free- 
dom while  appearing  to  be  friendly  to  the 
cutthroat  regime  v/hich  Venezuela  overthrew 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  fact  that  the 
country's  one-time  strongman.  Gen.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez,  was  granted  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  the  United  States  has  not  helped 
public  relations.  These  doubts,  combined 
with  an  upsurge  In  Latin -American  nation- 
alism, provided  the  seedbed  for  the  antl- 
NrxoN  demonstrallons.  It  would  be  the 
course  of  folly  to  ignore  the  seedbed  while 
deploring  the  crop. 


THE  DILEMMA   OF  LABOR  S  RANK 

AND  FILE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  ScHERER]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
than  the  Soviet  threat  both  from  with- 
out and  from  within,  there  is  no  issue 
confronting  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  upheaval  in  the  labor 
movement  resulting,  chiefly  from  the 
sordid  revelations  by  the  McClellan 
committee. 

The  unbelievably  corrupt  leadership 
and  racketeering  by  the  leaders  in  cer- 
tain labor  unions  has  been  brought  to 
the  cold  light  of  common  day.  The  reve- 
lations of  gangsterism,  theft,  fraud, 
abuse  of  E>ower,  corruption  of  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  and  the  exploitation 
and  betrayal  of  the  man  in  the  shop  by 
some  In  both  labor  and  management 
have  shocked  the  Nation. 

The  AFLr-CIO  has  wisely  expelled 
those  unions  whose  leadership  is  re- 
pugnant to  decency  and  the  basic  stand- 
ards of  moral  ethics.  But  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  imions  with 
corrupt  dortination  have  not  cured  the 
problem,  as  some  with  an  axe  to  grind 
woiild  want  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve. 

A  few  years  ago  the  CIO  also  acted 
wisely  in  expelling  a  number  of  national 
imiona  which  were  completely  Commu- 
nist-dominated and  controlled.  Al- 
though these  expelled  imions  have  been 
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divorced  from  the  CIO  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  their  Communist 
domination  continues  until  this  very 
day.  It  is  obvious  that  revelation  and 
expulsion  alone  are  not  the  cure  for 
the  cancer  that  has  been  brought  to 
light. 

Some  of  those  which  have  been  ex- 
pelled are  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful international  unions.  In  fact,  the 
Teamsters  International  surpasses  all 
others.  In  spite  of  the  sordid  revela- 
tions and  betrayal  of  the  rank  and  file, 
the  same  gangster  leadership  continues 
to  control  and  dominate  these  expelled 
unions. 

The  Beck-Hoffa  teamsters  crowd  and 
the  Harry  Bridges  Communist-domi- 
nated Longshoremen's  Union  could  par- 
alyze the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
At  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  involving  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  on  the  West  Coast  and  in 
Hawaii,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
venal  Communist  leader.ship  of  the 
Harry    Bridges    Longshoremen's    Union 

could  in  a  few  minutes  tie  up  West 
Coast  shipping. 

The  power  and  strategic  positions  of 
the  Hoffa  and  Bridges  unions  under  the 
present  helpless  status  of  the  laws  of 
this  country  are  terrifying  to  contem- 
plate to  those  of  us  who  understand  the 
threat  from  within. 

Those  who  per'naps  have  suffered  most 
from  the  Senate  exposures  and  the  sus- 
pension from  the  AFI^CIO  are  the  great 
majority  of  the  rank-and-file  members 
of  these  expelled  unions  who  are  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens.  They  who  for 
years  have  suffered  under  the  corrupt 
leadership  of  their  bosses,  they  who  have 
lost  their  liberties  and  have  had  no  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  unions,  they 
who  have  had  their  pension  and  other 
funds  stolen  largely  because  there  are 
no  adequate  laws  to  protect  their  basic 
rights,  have  now  been  tarred  with  the 
crimes  of  their  bosses.  Even  now  those 
rank-and-file  members  who  desire  to  re- 
move the  stain  by  withdrawing  from 
such  as  the  teamsters  and  bakers  unions 
and  to  as.sociate  in  and  with  decent,  law- 
abiding  unions,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  so.  Why?  There  are  three  an- 
swers to  this  question. 

CONGRESS    REFUSES    TO   ACCEPT   CHALLENGE 

First,  because  this  Congress  which  has 
made  these  revelations  does  not  now 
have  the  courage  in  this  election  year 
to    ofTend    these    labor    bosses    by    giving 

to  the  rank  and  file  the  tools— the  neces- 
sary legislation — to  do  the  job.  Some 
day  some  of  us  here  in  Congress  will 
learn  that  the  smartest  thing  to  do  po- 
litically is  to  courageously  do  the  right 
thing. 

The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  great 
labor  movement  in  this  count i-y,  as  I 
have  said  are  decent,  honest,  fine  Amer- 
icans. They  want  representatives  in 
Congress  like  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  who  are  beholden  neither  tdcthe 
labor  boss  nor  to  management,  because 
they  have  learned  that  their  Interests 
are  not  always  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  of  certain  labor  bosses  or  of  some 
in  management  who  would  exploit  them. 


Today  we  are  erecting  the  first  me- 
morial on  the  Capitol  grounds  to  a 
United  States  Senator.  Although  the 
labor  bosses  charged  that  Taft-Hartley 
was  a  "slave  labor"  law.  the  passage  of 
time  has  shown  to  the  rank  and  file  that 
some  of  its  provisions  gave  them  their 
first  bill  of  rights.  Time  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  it  has  not  hampered  or  de- 
stroyed by  one  iota  the  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  the  great  majority  of 
sound  and  forthright  unions. 

Across  the  Capitol  grounds,  as  seen  in 
the  current  issue  of  Newsweek,  sits  In 
his  plush  ofT.ce  corrupt  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
who  has  boasted  that  he  has  "an  arrest 
record  as  long  as  your  arm."  As  he  looks 
cynically  over  the  Taft  Memorial  with 
the  Capitol  in  the  background,  News- 
week depletes  him  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  simply  because  it  is  apparent  to 
all  of  us  who  sit  here  that  we  will  not 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable 
the  rank  and  file— the  people  of  this 
country — to  get  rid  of  the  Jimmy 
HofTas — men  whom  the  AFL-CIO,  in 
expelling  the  Bcck-Hoffa  Teamsters 
crowd,  termed  "a  rogues  gallery"  whose 
records  cover  "everything  from  highway 
robbery  to  murder." 

As  the  Taft  memorial  rl.ses.  may 
it  give  us  the  .strength,  the  courage,  and 
the  vision  to  do  our  duty  as  I  kiiow  we 
see  it. 

How  are  we  going  to  face  our  constitu- 
ents this  fall  if  in  this  emergency  we 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  we 
.spent  hour.s  in  debating  and  had  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  the  momentous  issue  of  serv- 
ing butter  or  oleomargarine  to  the  boys 
in  the  Navy.  Of  course,  we  will  also  be 
able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
we  carefully  and  painstakingly  consid- 
ered and  debated  the  question  of  inter- 
fering again  with  States  rights  by  tell- 
ing them  how  they  must  kill  little  pigs 
humanely.  Yes,  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  between  the  butcher  killing 
the  little  pig  and  the  labor  muscle-man 
beating  up  the  union  member  who  ob- 
jects to  his  sticking  his  hand  in  the  till. 
At  any  rate,  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
this  Congre.ss  has  protected  the  pigs  from 
the  cruel  butcher. 

BUSINESS THE    LOCAL    NEHRU3 

I  turn  next  to  those  in  management 
who  for  years  have  been  complaining — 
and  properly  so— about  corrupt  unions. 
Now  that  we  have  come  this  far.  there 
are  .some  companies  and  industries  who 
in  this  period  of  tran.'-ition  have  sanc- 
timoniously become  local  Nehrus. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  have  announced 
a  neutral  position  in  the  controversies 
and  struggles  that  have  arisen  when 
rank-and-file  members  of  locals  are  try- 
ing to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  cor- 
rupt, expelled  internationals  and  asso- 
ciate themselves  in  new  unions.  This 
group  in  industry  Justifies  its  neutrality 
by  contending  that  it  may  be  charged 
with  unfair  labor  practices  if  it  takes 
sides.  This  is  the  time  when  all  in  man- 
agement should  not  only  speak  out  but 
act  accordingly.  Courage,  forthrlght- 
ne.ss.  and  action,  not  neutrality,  timidity, 
and  foolish  caution,  are  the  demands  of 
the  hour. 


OOVntNMENT    AOCNCTES    NO    RKLT 

The  third  group  that  needs  a  stiff  dose 
of  spinal  fluid  and  starch  for  their  some- 
times stuffed  shirts  is  the  Government 
agencies  like  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  which  play  a  key  part,  along 
with  the  courts,  in  the  controversies  and 
litigation  that  often  arise  when  rank- 
and-file  members  attempt  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  corrupt,  expelled  unions- 

JUSTICE    DELAYED — JUSTICE    DENIED 

The  unnecesary  delays  In  hearings, 
the  procrastination,  and  the  abuse  of 
procedures  by  the  eager-legal  beavers  for 
the  corrupt  and  expelled  unions  must 
not  be  tolerated.  Such  administration 
by  the  bureaus  and  the  courts  makes  the 
cost  of  litigation  for  the  rank  and  file 
unbelievably  and  prohibitively  high. 
Often  the  bosses  of  the  old.  corrupt 
unions  control  the  money.  These  rank- 
and-file  members  find  their  own  money 
being  used  against  them  In  prolonged 
and  costly  litigation.  We  all  know  that 
justice  too  long  delayed  Is  justice  denied. 

LErrwlNG    ALSO    ST1LANCELT    SILENT 

It  is  Significant  that  the  leftwing  and 
organizations  like  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public have  been  strangely  silent  on  thla 
subject.  Over  the  years  they  have  ac- 
cused law  enforcement  agencies  and  Con- 
gressional Investigating  committees  of 
abusing  the  civil  rights  of  known  Com- 
munists when  they  were  called  to  answer 
questions  about  their  activities  in  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Today  this  leftwing  crowd  has  not 
lifted  its  voice  on  behalf  of  decent  Amer- 
ican citizens  v^ho  have  had  their  civil 
rights  abused  and  in  some  instances  tak- 
en away  by  power-hungry,  corrupt  labor 
bo.sses.  They  have  said  nothing  about 
their  deprivation  of  the  right  to  work, 
the  intimidation  of  tho.se  who  attempted 
to  use  their  right  of  free  speech  in  the 
conduct  of  union  affairs,  and  the  theft 
of  their  money  from  union  coffers. 

Where  are  these  so-called  guardians 
of  civil  rights  and  protectors  of  the  com- 
mon man?  Are  they  scared  too?  Or  do 
they  differentiate  between  the  civil  rights 
of  a  loyal  American  workman  and  a  Com- 
munist conspirator  serving  the  Kremlin's 
cau^e? 

I  have  always  had  my  suspicions  about 
these  groups,  but  their  silence  and  indif- 
ference in  the  current  labor  controversy 
confirms  those  suspicions. 

THE    PROBLEM     AT    THE    LOCAL    LEVEL 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing at  the  local  labor  level  as  the  result 
ol  the  revelations  of  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee  and  the  failure  of  Congress, 
Government  agencies,  and  industry  to 
act.  I  am  now  going  to  document  by 
chapter  and  verse  some  current  hap- 
penings in  my  hometown  of  Cincinnati. 

Today  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the 
harrowing  experiences  of  the  members 
of  the  Bakers  and  Confectionery  Work- 
ers Union.  Later.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may 
tell  the  House  of  somewhat  similar  inci- 
dents in  one  and  possibly  two  other 
unions. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  April  27.  a  dele- 
gation of  18  men  and  women,  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  Bakers  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers  Union,  called  upon  me 
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in  my  Cincinnati  office  and  asked  for 
any  help  I  could  give  them  in  their 
fight  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the 
Jim  Cro.ss  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, which  was  recently  expelled  for 
corruption  by  the  AFL-CIO  following 
the  tawdry  revelations  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee. 

These  bakers  brought  with  them  the 
current  report  of  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee.  They  read  to  me  excerpts 
fiom  the  findings  of  the  committee  as 
they  related  to  the  Cross-dominated 
bakers  international  union.  Here  is 
what  the  Senate  committee  found: 

Findings.  Bakery  and  CoNfi-ctionert  Work- 
ers'  INIERNATIONAL  UNION   OF  AMLRICA 

(Pages  128  131  of  tlie  Interim  report  of  tlie 
Select  Commltlee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
tiie  Labor  or  Management  Field.  Marcii  24, 
1958) 

As  one  of  the  oldest  organized  labor  groups 
In  our  national  life,  the  Balccry  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers'  Internatlon.il  Union  of 
America  has  witnessed  many  a  historic  mo- 
ment In  labor's  clltnb  up  the  economic  ladder. 
After  its  own  72  continuous  years  In  exist- 
ence, the  union  should  by  now  have  reached 
new  peaks  of  progress.  Sucii.  however.  Is 
not  the  case.  Instead,  retrogression  has  been 
the  brkers"  Int.  a  prim  fact  directly  traceable 
to  the  rulnou.s  stcwardrhip  of  International 
Preeldent  James  O.  Cross 

Stewardship  l.s.  in  fact,  a  misnomer  for  the 
Cross  brand  of  administration,  for  It  implies 
accouutabUity,  of  which  the  bakers  have  had 
less  and  less,  to  the  vanishing  point,  since 
Cross  took  over  In  1953.  In  Its  place  they 
have  had  duubletalk  and  dl.shoncsty;  their 
constitution  has  been  abused  and  perverted; 
their  hard-earned  funds  have  been  plun- 
dered; tyrannical  and  swindling  trusteeships 
have  crushed  their  local  freedoms 

As  an  exemplar  of  a  labor  autocrat.  Cross, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  commltlee.  conjures 
up  few  rivals.  Such  has  been  his  cynical 
and  rapacious  gra.^p  on  the  bakers'  union 
that  in  all  the  misdeeds  uncovered  by  the 
committee's  hearings  he  seldom  plays  other 
than  a  starrinp  role;  in  the  Instances  wlien 
he  does  not.  his  handplcked  henchmen  do. 
The  committee  Is  of  the  emphatic  belief  that 
the  culpability  of  James  G.  Cross  is  central 
to  the  corrosion  of  the  bakers'  union. 

1.  The  committee  finds  that  Cross  sold  a 
group  of  his  members  down  the  river  by 
•ecretly  connrvlng  to  extend  a  substandard 
contract  they  abhorred  with  a  man  to  whom 
he  was  then  personally  Indebted  for  $40,000 
to  buy  a  Palm  Beach  home,  to  whom  he  had 
been  personally  Indebted  for  $57,C00  to  buy 
a  Washington  home,  and  from  whose  brother 
he  had  earlier  secured  a  $16,000  mortgage  to 
buy  a  Chicago  home. 

2  The  committee  finds  equally  reprehensi- 
ble the  action  of  the  man  with  whom  Cross 
BO  connived.  Martin  F.  PhlUpsborn.  Sr.,  ma- 
jority bondholder  and  former  president  of 
Zlon  Industries.  Inc  .  the  company  from 
which  bakers'  union  workers  were  seeking  a 
better  contract.  The  committee  also  regards 
»•  questionable  the  Implied  role  In  this  mat- 
ter of  Col  Martin  PhlUpsborn,  Jr  .  manager 
of  the  firm,  who  effectuated  the  extension  of 
the  subsUndard  contract  on  managament's 
side.  A  sworn  afBdavlt  by  an  International 
organizer  for  the  bakers'  union.  John  Klan- 
sek,  deposed  that  Phllipsborn,  Jr..  had  not 
been  loath  to  mention  his  father's  creditor 
status  toward  Cross  during  negotiations  for 
an    earlier   contract. 

3.  The  committee  finds  that  in  1958  Crosa 
falslfled  an  affidavit  of  compliance  to  the 
NLRB  by  indicating  that  bis  compensation 
and  allowances  totaled  $17,500  annually, 
when,  In  fact,  he  received  almost  $40,000  in 


expenses  alone  for  that  year.  Cross  had  the 
effrontery  to  tell  the  committee  that  In  his 
opinion  expenses  and  allowances  were  "two 
different  things." 

4.  The  committee  find*  that  Cross  played 
fast  and  loose  with  union  funds  by  failing 
to  provide  bills  to  back  up  vouchers  for  some 
$30,000  in  expenditures  during  1956  alone, 
including  $25,000  for  entertainment,  dinners, 
birthday  parties,  gratuities  and  personal  ex- 
penses. 

5.  Tlie  committee  finds  generally  repellent 
the  Cross  claim  that  his  excessive  expendi- 
tures of  union  funds,  even  when  accounted 
for,  were  In  the  strict  line  of  official  duty 
for  the  bakers.  The  committee  cannot  ac- 
cept as  proper  under  this  definition  a  $130 
item  for  a  hotel  room  engaged  solely  for 
poker  games  of  Cross'  executive  board  during 
a  10-day  meeting  In  New  York;  it  cannot  ac- 
cept as  credible  a  $2,980  expenditure  by  Cross 
for  a  6-day  stay  in  Miami  when  he  col- 
lected $1,079  for  driving  from  Washington  to 
his  home  in  Palm  Beach  during  this  same 
period. 

6  TTie  committee  finds  that  Cross  cast 
ignominy  on  his  union  membership  by  hiring 
as  an  organizer  a  woman  with  a  police  record 
for  grand  theft,  for  residing  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame,  for  drunken  driving,  and  for  offering. 
Known  frequently  but  not  invariably  as  Kay 
Lower,  this  woman  testified  that  the  total 
extent  of  her  efforts  for  the  bakers  was  to 
collect  some  50  names  of  potential  prospects 
for  an  organizing  drive  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Lower's  association  with  Cross  cost  the  bakers 
upward  of  $10  000:  some  $6,000  direct  from 
the  coffers  of  the  international,  about  $1,000 
funneled  through  bakers  local  37  in  Los 
Angeles,  some  $2,300  In  transcontinental 
phone  calls  to  and  from  Cross,  and  an  In- 
determinate amount  In  hotel  bills  on  Jour- 
neys in  which  she  often  appeared  in  Cross' 
company. 

7.  The  committee  finds  that  Cross  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  violence  to  discourage 
dissents  within  the  union  and  alleged  ob- 
structionists without,  including  the  beat- 
ing of  the  14-year-old  son  of  a  bakery  owner 
during  a  Los  Angeles  strike.  Cross  himself 
was  cliarged  by  two  witnesses  with  having 
taken  part  in  the  slugging  of  union  critics  at 
the  time  of  the  union  convention  In  San 
Francisco  in  October  1956.  A  grand  Jury,  al- 
though It  took  no  action  in  the  case,  de- 
Bcrlbed  It  as  "rampant  with  perjury,"  and 
the  district  attorney  flatly  proclaimed  his 
disbelief  of  Cross'  denial  that  he  was  present 
at  the  time  of  the  beatings. 

8.  Th2  committee  finds  that  at  this  same 
convention  Cross  railroaded  through  changes 
In  the  union  constitution  which  destroyed 
any  vestigial  pretenses  of  union  democracy. 
Among  the  powers  which  he  thus  arrogated 
to  hUnself  were  the  right  not  only  to  select 
but  to  remove  international  representatives, 
who  constituted  75  percent  of  the  union's 
executive  bo.ird;  the  sole  right  to  approve 
banks  In  which  union  money  was  to  be  de- 
posited; the  sole  authority  to  direct  the 
secretary-treasurer  to  prepare  checks.  Cross 
also  arranged  that  his  own  salary  and  that 
Of  his  secretary-treasurer,  previously  set  by 
the  convention,  should  now  be  set  by  the 
executive  boaid.  three-fourths  of  whoee  sala- 
ries he  himself  fixed;  and  in  an  orgy  of 
mutual  admiration  Immediately  after  the 
convention  these  lackey  lieutenants  voted 
him   a   salary   raise  from  $17,500   to   $30,000, 

and   Cross   shortly  returned   the   favor  by 
raising  their  salaries. 

9.  The  committee  finds  that  other  actions 
and  statements  by  Cross  at  the  convention 
nakedly  exposed  an  authoritarian  philosophy 
abhorrent  to  legitimate  American  unionism. 
Under  his  caUous  direction  use  of  the  secret 
ballot  to  elect  International  officers  was 
abandoned,  thus  further  Intimidating  possi- 
ble dissenters;  the  use  of  prallamentary  pro- 
cedure at  the  convention  was  Jettisoned  after 
a  haughty  pronouncement  by  Cross  that  it 


was  not  made  for  bakers  and  confectioners; 
financial  reports,  once  given  to  the  mem- 
bership in  full  every  3  months,  were  hence- 
forth to  be  given  to  them  In  summary  every 
6  months. 

10.  The  committee  finds  that  the  dupes  of 
James  G.  Cross  in  tlie  bakers  union  emu- 
lated their  master  at  every  turn.  Interna- 
tional Vice  President  George  Stuart  mulcted 
Chicago  bakers  locals  of  $40,000.  One  of 
his  most  brazen  manipulations  Involved  a 
$13,000  appropriation  for  a  Joint  organ- 
izational drive  with  teamsters  joint  council 
43,  which,  as  Intermediary,  then  purchased 
2  Cadillacs  at  $C.500  apiece  for  Stuart  end 
Cross.  Anotlier  larcenous  maneuver  by  Stu- 
art stripped  Chicago  locals  100  and  300 
of  the  better  part  of  $10,500  for  an  or- 
ganizing drive  which  wa*  so  nonexistent 
that  he  never  mentioned  It  in  his  reports 
to  the  International,  nor  was  it  even  slight- 
ly apparent  to  the  owner  of  the  alleged  tar- 
get company. 

11.  The  committee  finds  that  these  thefts 
by  Stuart  were  made  possible  under  two 
Chicago  local  trusteeships  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  stripe.  Although  lo- 
cal 300  requested  its  trusteeship,  Stuart 
played  an  Incredible  role  In  the  decision  to 
grant  one,  conducting  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing, making  the  decision,  then  moving  in  as 
trustee — thereby  acting  as  Judge,  Jury,  and 
beneficiary  of  his  own  decision.  In  the  case 
of  local  lOO's  trusteeship,  Stuart  peremp- 
torily Imposed  It  without  any  hearing  what- 
ever; Gilbert  Mann,  the  ousted  local  presi- 
dent, testified  that  his  first  notification  of 
the  matter  came  when  he  found  Stuart  at 
his  desk,  brandishing  a  gun  owned  by  Mann. 
Other  witnesses  testified  that  later  sugges- 
tions that  the  trusteeship  be  removed  were 
met  by  Stuart  with  the  summary  dismissal 
of  those  officers  who  had  dared  to  voice  the 
thought. 

12.  The  committee  finds  that  the  trustee- 
ship principle  itself  was  thoroughly  abused 
In  practice.  Designed  to  safeguard  union 
members'  Interests,  trusteeships  as  applied 
by  International  officers  of  the  bakers  not 
only  depredated  the  funds  but  despoiled  all 
democratic  rights  of  the  rank  and  file.  Vot- 
ing on  matters  of  local  Interest  ended;  local 
officers,  board  members,  and  shop  stewards 
ceased  to  function,  and  In  their  place  were 
Installed  aides  In  every  way  subservient  to 
the  trustee.  Even  when  trusteeships  were 
removed,  locals  lived  under  the  threat  of 
their  relmposltlon.  The  simple  act  of  filing 
Of  new  charges  against  the  local  by  someone 
in  the  International  office  or  by  only  one  lo- 
cal member  would  do  the  trick,  an  easy 
one  among  people  riddled  with  fear  of  their 
superior  officers. 

13.  The  committee  finds  that  the  collec- 
tion of  some  $85,000  in  funds  for  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent Max  Kralsteln,  In  charge  of  the  New 
York  bakers,  went  forward  under  circum- 
stances most  charitably  described  as  dubi- 
ous. Much  of  the  money  was  gleaned  from 
New  York  bakery  owners,  a  number  of  whom 
testified  that  they  either  had  had  or  feared 
labor  trouble  from  New  York  local  3.  In 
these  Instances  the  fund  raisers  were  by  and 
large  union  business  agents  who  serviced  the 
shops  whose  owners  they  solicited.  Although 
no  overt  threats  were  made,  evidence  that 
the  owners  felt  that  It  would  be  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  contribute  to  the  Kralsteln 
dinner  stamps  this  fund-raising  venture,  in 
the  committee's  view,  as  an  improper  rela- 
tionship with  management. 

14.  The  committee  finds  that  the  United 
States  Government  Itself  bore  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  the  Kralsteln  dinner. 
Kralsteln  himself  paid  no  income  tax  on 
some  $60,000  in  gifts  from  the  affair,  out  of 
which  he  purchased  a  $40,000  borne;  b« 
argued  that  this  harvest  was  nontaxable.  On 
the   other   hand   many   contributors    to    the 
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dinner  wrote  off  their  donations  as  a  de- 
ductible business  expense.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  this  matter  merits  close 
scrutiny  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

15.  The  committee  finds  that  Max  Kral- 
Bteln's  attitude  toward  the  huge  largesse 
bestowed  upon  him.  much  of  It  under  vir- 
tual duress,  was  of  debatable  Integrity. 
Kralsteln's  assertion  that  the  principle  of 
giving  was  what  mattered  to  him,  whether 
the  sum  be  $10  or  $100,000,  was  in  the  com- 
mittee's view  a  specious  one.  as  was  his  offer 
to  refund  contributions  to  anyone  who  so 
desired. 

15.  The  committee  finds  that  Max  Kral- 
Cooper,  counsel  for  the  baiiers  union,  acted 
Improperly  and  unethically  by  falling  in  his 
duty  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  union 
Itself,  protecting  rather  the  specific  inter- 
ests of  Cross  and  other  members  of  the  rul- 
ing faction  when  a  challenge  to  this  leader- 
ship arose.  The  committee  was  deeply 
shocked  by  Cooper's  admission  that  he  had 
personally  prepared  a  predated  document 
suspending  one  of  the  challengers,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Curtis  Sims,  even  before  Sims' 
charges  against  the  Cross  regime  had  been 
aired  before  the  imlon's  executive  board. 
The  committee  finds  this  a  shameful  breach 
of  the  honorable  traditions  of  the  American 
legal  profession. 

The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  subsequent  to  its  hearings  the  AFL- 
CIO  expelled  the  Cross  union  on  charges 
of  corruption.  Thus  did  a  once-proud  body 
of  laboring  men  fall  victim  to  the  cynical 
self-interest  and  amoral  acts  of  one  In- 
dividual, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  James 
O.  Cross  himself  singlehandedly  wrecked  the 
union  which  had  reposed  Its  trust  in  his 
hands.  The  price  Is  a  heavy  one  for  the 
bakers  to  pay.  but  only  by  such  drastic  ac- 
tion can  the  decent  rank  and  file  come  to  a 
full  realization  of  their  betrayal. 
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rjNIONISM 


DECENT 


It  was  from  this  type  of  unionism  and 
80-called  union  leadership  that  this 
group  of  rank-and-file  employees  who 
called  upon  me  were  trying  to  disasso- 
ciate. They  then  proceeded  to  tell  me 
a  story  that,  if  I  had  had  any  substan- 
tial amount  of  hair,  would  have  made  it 
stand  on  end. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  their  union 
had  been  a  well-manaRed  union,  oper- 
ated by  men  of  high  integrity  and  char- 
acter, commanding  respect  and  esteem, 
until  James  G.  Cross  and  his  cohorts 
took  over  the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional and  the  locals;  that  they  had  been 
the  helpless  victims  of  these  leaders  and 
were  unable  to  eliminate  the  corruption 
in  their  unions  and  the  abuses  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected. 

However,  when  the  shameful  record  of 
Jimmy  Cross  was  laid  before  the  public 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  Reader's  Digest  published 
his  unsavory  union  career,  they  had  hope 
that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  free 
themselves  from  the  stigma  and  abuses 
of  such  union  leadership.  They  thought 
their  troubles  were  over  when  subse- 
quently, on  December  9.  1957,  the  APL- 
CIO  expelled  the  Cross  International 
union. 

However,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay, 
their  real  troubles  had  Just  begun.  The 
membership  of  the  three  locals  or  units 
in  the  Cincinnati  area  began  their  fight 
to  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
Cross-dominated  and  controlled  unions. 
Meetings  and  elections  by  secret  ballot 
were  held  to  disaffiliate  from  the  Cross 


unions  and  to  Join  the  new  AFL-CIO 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union. 

THEIR   EFrORTS   THWARTED 

One  of  the  locals  met  and  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  adopt  a  resolution  order- 
ing the  president  to  appoint  an  election 
committee  and  otherwise  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  referendum  vote  on  the 
question  of  disaffiliation.  A  few  days  la- 
ter the  Cross  international  union  arbi- 
trarily suspended  the  local  president 
from  office,  without  previous  notice,  and 
appointed  a  special  trustee.  The  Cross 
outfit  ordered  all  financial  depositories 
to  deny  the  local's  duly  authorized  of- 
ficers the  right  to  use  and  pay  out  funds 
and  to  deny  them  access  to  the  local  s 
safe-deposit  box. 

In  spite  of  threats  of  intimidation  and 
violence  and  the  burning  of  some  of  the 
rank  and  file  workers  in  effigy,  meetings 
and  elections  were  held  with  police  of- 
ficials in  attendance  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  disorders  by  the  strong-arm  Cross 
henchmen.  Secret  ballots  wtre  'voted. 
Only  32  of  the  2.300  members  in  the  area 
voted  to  remain  with  the  expelled  unions. 

Litigation  and  hearings  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  have  re- 
sulted. There  have  been  unreasonable 
and  unnece.ssai-y  delays  in  the  hearings 
before  the  NLRB.  during  which  time  the 
membership  has  been  threatened  and  in- 
timidated by  henchmen  from  the  Cross 
union.  The  rank  and  file's  own  money 
has  been  used  by  the  Cross  clique  to 
propagandize  and  intimidate  them  in 
their  fight  to  free  themselves  from  the 
leaders  who  betrayed  them. 

In  attempts  to  dissuade  members 
from  affiliating  with  the  new  union,  the 
Cross  people  have  been  falsely  charg- 
ing that  workers  who  do  so  would  lose 
their  pensions  and  other  benefits.  De- 
laying tactics  in  hearings  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  personnel  of 
NLRB.  The  delays  have  been  purposely 
and  deliberately  induced  by  the  Cross 
lawyers  in  order  to  give  the  Cross 
agents  and  stooges  time  to  propa- 
gandize and  intimidate  workers. 

Some  of  the  baking  companies  have 
consistently  announced  that  they  are 
taking  a  neutral  stand  in  the  fight  be- 
tween the  rank  and  file  and  the  Cross 
henchmen.  This  has  not  helped  the 
workers  in  their  courageous  fight;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  hurt  their  cause 
tremendously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  some 
Idea  of  the  type  of  men  the  workers  are 
fighting  in  order  to  break  away  from 
the  shackles  of  corruption,  and  you  can 
more  readily  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  task. 

THE    HOODLUM.S    WHO    OPPOSE    THEM 

John  Zeller,  financial  secretary,  busl- 
ne.ss  representative,  and  treasurer  of  the 
old  Cross  local,  is  the  old  international's 
fair-haired  boy  and  is  directing  the  fight 
for  the  corrupt  and  expelled  Cross  in- 
ternational. He  is  the  kind  of  an  indi- 
vidual you  could  expect  in  Cross'  corner. 
His  type  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Cross  unions  for  cor- 
ruption and  unethical  practices  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  He  has  the  background  to 
enable  him  to  do  an  effective  job  with 
dirty  tactics. 


Under  the  alias  of  John  Kennedy, 
Zeller  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
burglary  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Subse- 
quently, under  the  name  of  Joe  Zeller, 
he  was  convicted  of  first-degree  murder 
arising  out  of  highway  robbery  at 
Georgetown,  Ohio,  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  He  was 
in  the  death  cell  when  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  him  a  new  trial.  He  then 
pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree  murder 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  quite  an  exi>erl- 
ence  for  me  to  have  members  from  the 
group  of  workers  who  visited  my  office  on 
Sunday  afternoon  2  weeks  ago  point  to 
the  police  photograph  of  John  Zeller, 
attached  to  his  FBI  criminal  police  rec- 
ord, and  identify  him  as  the  union  boss 
who  was  leading  the  unsavory  fight 
against  them  In  their  efforts  to  clean 
house. 

There  Is  another  unpleasant  facet  to 
this  local  situation  in  Cincinnati.  One 
of  the  employers  had  agreed  by  letter 
with  the  workers  to  hold  their  union 
dues  which  are  checked  off  by  the  em- 
ployer until  they  could  free  themselves 
from  the  Cross  group  or  until  there  was 
a  court  decision. 

Jimmy  Hoffa  of  teamsters  fame,  who 
had  come  to  Cincinnati  last  fall  and 
urtjed  Jimmy  Cross'  reelection  as  presi- 
dent of  the  international,  had  one  of 
his  lieutenants  contact  this  employer. 
He  warned  that,  unless  the  checked-off 
dues  were  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
Cross-appointed  trustee,  the  teamsters 
union  would  retaliate  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

Need  I  tell  you  what  that  would  mean? 
The  employer  promptly  remitted  the 
checked-off  dues  to  Cross'  newly  ap- 
pointed trustee.  I  wonder  if  the  three 
court-appointed  monitors  who  are  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  Hoffa  and  his  team- 
ster activities  approve  of  these  threats? 

Of  course,  Hoffa  has  some  boys  In  the 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio  area  whose  back- 
grounds are  such  that  the  employer  who 
p>ald  over  the  dues  would  have  every 
right  to  believe  that  the  Hoffa  teamster 
crowd  was  capable  of  carrj'ing  out  its 
threats. 

This  employer  and  most  of  the  people 
In  Cincinnati  are  cognizant  of  the  cour- 
ageous fight  that  Jim  Luken,  another 
Cincinnatian,  is  making  to  keep  the 
local  teamsters  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  corrupt  Hoffa  teamsters  in- 
ternational. The  story  of  that  long  and 
bitter  controversy  and  Luken's  almost 
single-handed  fight  against  the  Hoffa 
crowd  Is  the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  an- 
other speech  I  hope  to  make  before  the 
House  in  the  near  future. 

Before  I  close,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  record  of  one  or  two  of  Hoffa's  local 
henchmen  with  whom  Luken  has  had  to 
battle. 

Edward  Crawford,  the  business  agent 
of  the  local  teamsters,  after  a  number  of 
arrests  in  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  on 
charges  ranging  from  disorderly  conduct 
to  armed  robbery,  was  sentenced  to  the 
Ohio  reformatory  for  burglary. 

Before  I  close.  I  should  call  your  at- 
tention to  another  former  power  In  the 
teamsters'  union  in  the  Cincinnati  area. 
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He  Is  Harry  E.  Friedman,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  William  Presser,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Team- 
sters 

Fiiedman  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  by 
Presser  to  organize  the  jukebox  opera- 
tors. Pre.«.ser  obtained  a  charter  for  this 
union  and  put  Friedman  at  its  head. 
The  union  was  an  affiliate  of  the  team- 
sters. The  teamster  boss  named  Fried- 
man as  head  of  this  union  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  arrested  on  nine 
different  occasions  for  all  sorts  of  of- 
fenses and  had  .«erved  3'2  years  in  the 
Fedeial  penitentiai-y  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Dyer  Act. 

Of  cour.se,  he  could  not  stay  out  of 
trouble  after  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  and 
Judge  Carson  Hoy.  of  the  common  pleas 
court  of  Hamilton  County  at  Cincinnati, 
sent  him  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  for  a 
1-  to  6-year  sentence  on  June  20,  1955. 

After  Friedman's  relea.se  from  the 
penitentiary.  Presser  put  him  back  In 
the  union  business  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Remember.  It  is  the  Hoffa-Pi-esser 
crowd  that  Jim  Luken  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  local  teamsters  have  been 
fighting  for  the  last  few  years  In  their 
effort  to  break  away  from  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  the  expelled  Beck- 
Hoffa-Prcsser  teamsters  union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  this  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  in  the 
hope  that  what  I  have  said  might,  along 
with  similar  situations  in  every  part  of 
the  countiy,  cause  this  Congress  to  act 
forthwith. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Preston  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  MachrowiczI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  1958,  the  Hou.se  adopted  an  un- 
employment compensation  bill,  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  other  body. 
In  doing  so,  the  membership  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  rejected  the  bill  appioved  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
accepted  the  so-called  Herlong  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  bill. 

Many  of  us.  Including  the  entire 
De-mocratic  delegation  from  Michigan, 
voted  against  the  Herlong  substitute  be- 
cause we  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  original  bill  would  provide  much 
more  actual  relief  to  Michigan,  which  Is 
hit  hardest  in  the  country  by  the 
present  depression,  than  the  version  as 
finally  adopted.  On  the  final  vote  we 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the 
basis  that,  despite  its  shortcomings,  it 
was  better  than  no  bill  at  all.  and  we 
still  hope  that  It  may  be  amended  In  the 
other  body  so  as  to  be  more  effective  in 
its  application. 

Since  all  of  the  Republican  delegation 
from  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of 
one  I  Mr.  Bennett),  voted  for  the  Her- 
long version  and  against  the  original 
committee  bill,  I  believe  it  would  be 
timely  and  helpful  to  analyze  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills,  par- 
ticularly as  they  affect  the  State  of 
Micliigan. 


The  bill  on  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  provided  a  period  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits  for  work- 
ers who  had  exhausted  their  benefits  un- 
der the  State  program — exhaustees — and 
a  fiat  period  of  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers  not  covered  by  existing  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs — noncov- 
ered  workers.  The  substitute  adopted  by 
the  House,  against  the  adoption  of  which 
the  Michigan  Democratic  Members  voted 
and  which  was  supported  by  all  but  one 
of  the  Michigan  Republican  Members, 
removed  the  provisions  for  benefits  for 
noncovered  workers,  and  reduced  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  to  exhaustees. 
This  reduction  of  benefits  to  exhaustees 
reduced  estimated  benefits  for  this  group 
by  about  40  percent  from  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  provided  under  the 
committee  bill.  Altogether  the  substi- 
tute reduced  the  benefits  to  be  paid  by 
about  60  percent. 

The  first  significant  change  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  Is  that  an  exhaustee  under  a 
State  plan  would  be  entitled  to  additional 
Federal  benefits  for  a  period  of  time  half 
as  long  as  his  entitlement  under  the  State 
plan.  The  committee  bill  would  have 
provided  an  extension  for  a  fiat  16  weeks 
if  the  individual  remained  unemployed. 
In  Michigan  the  duration  of  benefits  to 
an  unemployed  worker  ranges  from  9^2 
weeks  to  26  weeks  depending  on  the 
amount  of  employment  that  he  had  dur- 
ing the  base  period.  Thus,  the  substi- 
tute would  provide  extended  benefits  of 
a  minimum  of  almost  5  weeks  for  some 
unemployed  persons  In  Michigan  with  a 
maximum  of  13  weeks,  contrasted  to  a 
flat  16  weeks  in  the  committee  bill.  In 
1957,  persons  who  exhausted  Lenefits  in 
Michigan  did  so  on  the  average  after  19 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits.  The 
substitute  would  provide,  for  this  average 
worker,  only  an  additional  10  weeks  of 
benefits. 

The  substitute  bill  also  differs  from 
the  committee  bill  in  that  It  provides  that 
these  additional  benefits  will  be  payable 
only  for  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning before  April  1,  1959.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  a  person  would  become 
eligible  for  benefits  before  July  1,  1959, 
and  these  benefits  would  be  paid  as  late 
as  October  1959  if  he  continued  unem- 
ployed. The  committee  bill  would  have 
covered  much  of  the  unemployed  con- 
nected with  the  model  changeover  period 
In  the  automobile  Industry  In  1959.  The 
substitute  bill  will  cease  paying  benefits 
in  the  early  spring  of  1959,  before  the 
period  of  high  seasonal  unemployment 
in  Detroit. 

The  whole  program  for  additional 
benefits  to  exhaustees  in  the  committee 
bill  was  estimated  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $950  million.  The  State  of 
Michigan  had  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  persons  who  ex- 
hausted benefits  under  State  plans  be- 
tween July  1957  and  March  1958,  due  to 
depressed  conditions  in  the  automobile 
industry.  If  this  pattern  continues, 
about  9  percent  of  the  benefits  to  ex- 
haustees would  be  paid  out  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Under  the  committee  bill 
this  would  have  amounted  to  $84  mil- 


lion.    Under  the  substitute  this  would 
be  $54  million. 

The  committee  bill  provided  that  the 
benefits  would  be  paid  to  unemployed 
workers  who  were  not  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  the  State  pro- 
gram solely  because  they  had  worked  in 
uncovered  employment.  It  would  still 
be  required  of  these  workers  that  they 
be  able  to  establish  that  they  had  re- 
ceived sufficient  wages  during  the  base 
period  to  have  qualified  for  benefits  if 
they  had  been  In  covered  employment. 
Under  the  committee  bill  these  workers 
would  have  been  eligible  for  up  to  16 
weeks  of  benefits. 

In  Michigan,  individuals  who  have 
worked  for  an  employer  of  less  than 
four  persons  are  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  State  program  and  thus  would 
have  been  covered  by  this  feature  of  the 
committee  bill.  Also  in  Michigan,  em- 
ployees of  local  governments,  agricul- 
tural labor,  domestic  workers,  and  com- 
mission salesmen.  Including  real  estate 
agents  and  Insurance  agents,  who  are 
not  covered  by  unemployment  comF>en- 
sation,  along  with  several  other  groups, 
also  would  have  been  covered.  The 
substitute  bill  provided  no  benefits  in 
these  areas. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  extending 
benefits  to  workers  in  uncovered  em- 
ployment were  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500  million.  Since  Michigan  has  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force,  some  $25  million  of  this  amount 
would  have  been  spent  in  Michigan. 

A  remaining,  and  very  Important, 
feature  of  the  sul)Stitute  is  that  any  ad- 
ditional benefits  paid  out  In  a  State 
would  initially  be  financed  by  a  loan 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  States.  While  Michigan 
does  have  nearly  $300  million  in  Its  un- 
employment fund  as  of  the  end  of  1957, 
this  additional  drain,  along  with  the 
prospect  of  heavy  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  next  15  months,  might  require 
an  increase  in  the  tax  imposed  on 
Michigan  employers.  The  committee 
bill  would  have  provided  that  the  costs 
of  the  program  would  be  handled  by  a 
Federal  agent,  without  any  provision  of 
repayment  by  the  State. 

These  important  differences  In  the 
two  bills  should  be  well  understood  by 
all  of  those  affected  by  their  terms  in 
Michigan.  In  voting  as  they  did,  the  ;' 
Democratic  members  from  Michigan, 
feel  that  they  have  served  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  State  and  of  those  affected 
by  the  present  recession. 


THE  COMMUNIST  STATE  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Prince).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Sheehan]  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1957,  I  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  subject  vital  to  all 
people  menaced  by  international  com- 
munism— the  Communist  State  Security 
System,  which  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
satellites,  and  all  Communist  countries. 
Is  the  true  invisible  government  behind 
the  scenes.    The  documentation  for  my 
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speech  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Walter  Bech- 
er,  the  secretary  general  of  the  Sudeten 
German  Council,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Bavarian  Landtag  in  Munich,  Germany. 

This  year,  Dr.  Becher  and  the  Czech 
Journalist  In  exile,  Mr.  George  Brada,  of 
Munich,  visited  the  United  States  and 
Waxhlngton,  D.  C.  Their  visit  at  this 
time  marked  the  10  years  since  Czecho- 
slovakia was  brought  under  Communist 
control  in  February  1948  and  they  have 
brought  with  them  new  material  con- 
cerning the  Communist  State  Security 
System  in  the  Communist  countries. 

This  material  concerns  the  most  im- 
portant facet  of  Communist  state  secu- 
rity activities,  namely,  the  system  of 
Communist  provocations  through  its 
agent  provocateurs. 

The  Sudeten  Germans  and  the  Czech 
anti-Communist  exiles  brought  this  ma- 
terial to  me  because  they  consider  It 
their  duty  to  reveal  the  true  face  of  com- 
munism. They  believe  that  the  best 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  enslavement  of  Czechoslovakia  is  by 
exposing  those  who  enslaved  them,  by 
revealing  the  face  of  the  criminal  Com- 
munist system  which  had  expelled  the 
Sudeten  Germans  and  Hungarians  and 
enslaved  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs. 

I  am  happy  to  be  of  assistance  in  re- 
vealing to  the  world  the  criminal  Com- 
munist system  which  has  kept  the  en- 
slaved nations  in  subjugation  for  so 
long.  If  we  ourselves  want  to  survive, 
and  if  we  want  the  captive  peoples  to  be 
liberated,  we  must  first  understand  and 
expose  the  true  tactics  and  methods  of 
the  Communist  system,  which  has  been 
so  effective  in  keeping  millions  of  people 
under  a  yoke  worse  than  any  other  in 
history. 

The  material  on  the  Communist  sys- 
tem of  agent  provocateurs,  as  supplied 
by  Dr.  Becher  and  Mr.  Brada,  follows: 

TH»  COMMUNIST  PKOVOCATrURS  SYSTEM — ANTI- 
COMMUNIST     UNDKHCBOUND     IN     THK     WEST 

The  revelations  of  the  workings  of  the 
Communist  Security  System,  as  shown  by 
the  report  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  103,  part  10,  pages  13681-13685, 
are  more  detailed  in  the  following  report 
Which  concerns  the  workings  of  the  Com- 
munist Security  System  in  the  Czechoslo- 
vak State  Security — Statni  Bezpecnost. 
This  material  is  part  of  the  testimony  of 
a  former  high  officer  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak State  Security,  who  fled  to  the  West, 
but  it  can  be  applied  as  well  to  the  work 
of  the  Communist  Security  System — 
CSS — in  all  Communist  countries. 

Western  agencies,  official  as  well  as 
private  ones,  have  continuously  received 
reports  to  this  effect,  but  instead  of  us- 
ing these  reports  to  warn  the  free  people 
as  well  as  the  enslaved  nations,  these 
agencies  have  done  everything  to  sup- 
press this  information.  Fortunately, 
there  was  and  still  is  an  anti-Communist 
underground  within  the  Western  agen- 
cies. Members  of  this  underground  have 
furnished  the  following  report,  and  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  these  brave  men  who 
put  themselves  and  their  jobs  in  jeop- 
ardy to  perform  this  service. 

THE   REAL  COMMUNI.ST  STSTEM  IS  NOTHING  BUT 
AN   INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

What  we  have  been  taught  about  com- 
r.umism  by  Western  experts,  journalists, 


and  radiomen,  by  the  big  press  as  well  as 
official  sources,  by  the  Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberation, 
and  so  forth,  has  been  unrealistic  and 
untrue.  All  these  teachings  have  been 
mere  naive  lUiulons  about  communism, 
spread  either  deliberately  or  out  of  ig- 
norance. These  superficial  doctrines 
maintain  that  the  Communist  system  is 
a  system  of  visible  Communist  Parties 
and  visible  Communist  Party  members, 
in  both  the  West  and  the  East.  The 
truth  is  quit*  different.  The  truth  Is 
that  in  both  the  West  and  the  East,  the 
real  Communist  system  is  behind  the 
scenes,  invisible,  that  it  is  an  invisible 
goverament,  using  the  words  of  General 
MacArthur. 

In  the  West,  the  Communist  system  Is 
a  conspiracy  with  front-men  and  front- 
organizations,  spies,  secret  members, 
crypto-Communist  pseudo-democratic 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  financial 
backing.  The  visible  Communist  Parties 
in  the  West  are  the  mere  visible  tops  of 
hidden  Icebergs. 

In  the  East,  the  situation  Is  the  same. 
The  Communist  system  in  the  East  is  the 
state  security  system,  representing  the 
basis  for  the  invisible  government  behind 
the  scenes.  The  Communist  system  does 
not  consist  merely  of  visible  party  mem- 
bers and  state  functionaries,  who  again 
represent  only  the  visible  fronts  for  hid- 
den Communist  bosses.  The  official  rul- 
ing group  controlling  the  Communist 
security  system  in  the  East  can  easily  re- 
move any  of  the  Communist  function- 
aries and  substitute  others.  Men  like 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  Wladislaw  Gomulka, 
Jonas  Kadar  and  others  are  mere  front- 
men  for  the  Invisible  Communist  Secu- 
rity System.     This  is  a  basic  recognition. 

Purges  in  a  Communist  state  mean 
nothing,  even  if  entire  groups  of  leading 
Communists  are  removed,  because  the 
power  remains  irrevocably  in  the  hands 
of  the  special  ruling  group  of  the  CSS, 
which  is  the  real  invisible  government 
which  controls  the  nations  dominated  by 
communism,  including  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

THE      COMMUNIST      STATF      SECURITT A      8UPEB- 

PAHTY    CLASS 

The  CSS  membership  represents  a 
privileged  super-party  class,  controlling 
the  government,  the  Army  and  the 
Communist  Party  itself,  operating  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Top  members  are  re- 
warded with  highest  living  conditions, 
special  travel  privileges,  premiums  and 
special  ration  rights.  They  hve  better 
than  state  and  army  officials. 

LEADING      MEN     LUCK     ANIMALS     BT     CARROT     AND 

STICK 

The  CSS  studies  the  vices  and  passions 
of  people  and  so  induces  them  to  serve 
as  collaborators.  A  man  who  is  fond  of 
ladies  is  offered  a  pretty  girl.  A  drinker 
is  supplied  with  quantities  of  liquor.  A 
gambler  is  given  sufficient  money  for 
gambling.  And  the  ambitious  person 
wanting  to  get  ahead  is  promisM  cer- 
tain fulfillments  if  he  will  render  some 
services  to  the  state  security.  The  Com- 
munist rulers  know  how  to  appeal  to  the 
bad  and  weak  sides  of  men  and  nations, 
leading  them  by  their  Instmcts  like 
animals.  They  operate  like  cool,  sly,  cal- 
culating   psychologists    who    know    the 


feelings  and  reactions  of  those  they  rule. 
The  Communist  system  Is  unique  in  his- 
tory. It  degrades  men  to  slaves  and 
animals,  in  a  material  as  well  as  a  spirit- 
ual way. 

THS  COMMUiriMT  ST»m(  U  A  STSTCM  OF 
rooLlMO   MEM 

Not  only  is  the  real  ruling  group  of  the 
Communist  system  hidden  in  order  to 
fool  the  people,  but  all  activities  of  the 
CSS  are  directed  toward  fooling  both 
I>eopIe  In  the  Communist  state  and  the 
public  in  the  West.  The  CSS  has  set 
up  phony  antl -Communists  who  could 
take  over  in  case  known  Red  leaders  are 
toppled  In  any  Communist-dominated 
nation.  The  CSS  Is  capable  of  starting 
anit-Communlst  riots;  anti-Stalinism, 
anti-Semitism,  and  democratic  outcries 
to  serve  its  purix)ses.  It  Is  so  flexible 
that  it  can  take  any  course  of  action  to 
fool  its  enemies. 

The  following  document  shows  one 
side  of  the  CSS  activities,  namely  its 
thoroughly  organized  provocateurs  sys- 
tem. The  document  shows  the  sly  way 
in  which  the  Communist  bosses  let  off 
the  valves  for  any  anti-Communist 
movement  In  the  East.  It  shows  how 
the  Communist  provocateur  system 
works,  how  the  Communists  fool  the  en- 
slaved peoples  in  their  countries,  how 
they  operate  to  keep  power. 

The  Ststem  or  Communist  Phovocatxow 

One  of  the  Important  tasks  of  the  Com- 
munist Stnte  Security  Is  the  making  of  prop- 
aganda against  communism  and  the  creation 
of  provocations.  The  State  Security  directs 
these  tasks  and  decides  In  which  region  and 
on  which  scale  this  propaganda  and  the 
provocations  should  be  carried  out.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  provocations,  the  main 
ones  being: 

Provocation  to  sabotage:  The  agent 
provocateur  deals  with  persons  known  to  him 
and  encourages  them  to  spread  the  provo- 
cations In  question.  He  tells  them  that  the 
Communist  regime  can  only  collapse  on  the 
economic  side  and  only  then.  If  the  work- 
ers will  refuse  to  perform  and  If  they  will 
strike.  Thus  It  can  be  determined  who  U  In 
favor  of  a  strike  and  who  Is  against  It.  It 
can  also  be  roughly  estimated  how  many 
people  in  the  region  are  against  the  Com- 
mual.1t  regime  and  how  many  are  loyal  to 
communism.  If  there  are  more  people 
against  communism  than  for  It.  the  agent 
provocateurs  Increase  their  provocations,  and 
then  arrests  are  made  of  thoee  who  publicly 
oppose  the  regime. 

Foreign  radio  staUons:  There  are  agent 
provocateurs  whose  task  Is  to  listen  to  for- 
eign radio  stations  broadcasting  programs 
against  communism.  They  then  spread  the 
contents  of  the  broadcasts  among  workers, 
employees  and  known  persons.  Other  agents 
are  sent  In  to  watch  reactions  to  the  news. 
They  watch  the  persons  who  continue  to 
spread  the  Information  and  those  who  merely 
warn  that  It  Is  dangerous  to  speak  against 
the  regime.  Conclusions  are  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  such  observations.  Persons  strong- 
ly against  the  regime  are  always  arrested 
under  some  pretext.  Other  persons  who  are 
afraid  to  spre.id  such  news  get  a  correspond- 
ing notice  In  their  cadre-personnel  files. 

Provocations  against  Socialist  competition: 
There  are  further  provocations  against  the 
so-called  Socialist  competition,  when  the 
agent  provocateurs  encourage  the  workers  to 
decrease  the  work  output  and  to  boycott 
the  Socialist  competition  In  factories.  There 
are  provocations  against  the  voluntary  bri- 
gades, when  the  provocnteurs  encourage  the 
workers  to  remain  at  home  and  not  to  work 
for  the  regime. 
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Provocations  against  bad  supply:  TTiere 
are  provocations  against  bad  economic  tup- 
ply,  when  provocateur!  Incite  the  people  to 
criticize  the  bad  economic  situation,  to  com- 
plain about  Inferior  supplies  in  the  stores, 
iibout  having  to  stand  In  queuen.  and  com- 
piiring  their  situation  with  that  of  the  West, 
where  there  U  plenty  of  everything  without 
Communism. 

Each  kind  of  provocation  Is  aimed  at  re- 
vcHliMg  the  strength  of  the  people,  revealing 
who  Is  against  the  regime,  who  Is  for  It. 
the  neutrals,  and  those  not  joining  either 
»ide  but  remaining  silent  The  work  of  the 
HKent  provocateur  always  results  In  arre*t8 
I'l  several  hot  persons  who  revealed  them- 
selves as  too  strongly  against  the  regime. 

Bystematlc  liquidation  of  ponsible  antl- 
Communlst  leaders:  The  state  security,  by 
means  of  the  District  Administration,  has  In 
every  people's-owned  enterprise  Its  paid 
collaborators  who  develop  provocations  on 
direct  orders  and  exact  Instructions.  The 
Communist  regime  uses  these  provocations 
to  discover  how  dissatisfied  the  people  are 
and  to  what  extent  the  police  regime  must 
be  strengthened.  The  respective  depart- 
ments of  the  headquarters  of  state  security 
receive  regular  reports  from  all  regions  of 
Czechoslovakia  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  each  region,  reports 
on  areas  where  there  Is  strong  antl-Commu- 
nist  feeling  and  to  what  degree  dissatisfac- 
tion Is  spreading. 

If  It  Is  reported  that  dissatisfaction  over 
the  regime  is  spreading  In  a  certain  region, 
the  District  Administration  of  the  state  se- 
curity gets  the  order  to  arouse  provocations 
with  antl-Communlst  propaganda  In  certain 
people'R-owned  factories.  Then  the  reaction 
is  watched;  mass  arrests  are  carried  out, 
there  are  public  trials,  and  the  small  upris- 
ing Is  suppressed  Because  the  people  are 
now  afraid,  the  CSS  Is  convinced  that  the 
region  win  be  quiet  for  a  long  time.  Other 
persons  who  do  not  actively  participate  In 
rebellious  actions,  but  are  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst  sentiment,  are  exposed  and  their  atti- 
tude Is  registered  In  their  cadre  file.  Their 
activities  are  under  constant  surveillance. 

Censorship  of  letters:  Letters  and  all  other 
mall  which  people  In  Czechoslovakia  receive 
from  abroad  are  checked  In  various  ways. 
One  kind  of  letter  censorship  Is  the  so-called 
provocation  censorship.  It  Is  secret  censor- 
ship and  Is  used  against  persons  In  whom  the 
CSS  are  especially  Interested,  as  well  as  in 
cases  where  the  CSS  wants  to  ram  a  person 
living  In  Czechoslovakia  who  has  mall  con- 
tacts with  a  refugee  In  the  West.  A  letter 
from  the  refugee  is  opened  by  special  means 
by  the  CSS  Immediately  on  Its  arrival  In 
Czechoslovakia.  After  reseallng.  evidence  of 
opening  cannot  be  detected.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  are  photographed  and  then  some 
provocation  leaflet  from  the  West  (of  which 
the  sUte  security  has  plenty  at  Us  disposal 
or  an  excerpt  from  fome  exile  newspaper 
with  antl-Communlst  tendencies  Is  put  Into 
the  envelope. 

Afterwards,  the  letter  Is  sent  by  normal 
mall  to  Its  addressee.  The  state  security 
w.aits  several  days  to  see  how  the  person  In 
question  will  handle  th<;  Inserted  provocation 
material.  If  he  does  not  report  to  the  state 
security  within  a  ceitaln  time,  a  house 
search  Is  made  and  he  In  arrested. 

The  state  security  also  checks  mall  and 
phone  calls  within  Czechoslovakia,  espe- 
cially those  of  persons  suspected  of  being 
antl-Communlst. 

Provocations  against  Christian  religious 
organizations  and  against  the  clergy: 

(1)  Slander  of  clergjmen:  From  time  to 
time  the  state  security  concentrates  its  pro- 
vocations against  Christian  churches.  Spe- 
cially trained  provocate, irs  are  selected,  and 
4hey  talk  to  persons  visiting  churches  fre- 
quently, to  believers  and  others,  with  the 
aim  of  slandering  knov.n  clergymen.  They 
tell  the  people  that  n  certain  clergyman 
»«creily   Joined   the  Coinmuulsi   Party,"  that 


he  cooperates  with  the  regime,  and  that  his 
sermons  are  pro-Communist.  They  tell  the 
people  that  If  aometKXly  confesses  to  the 
priest  In  question  and  reveals  sins  of  anti- 
state  character,  the  priest  will  denounce  the 
confessing  person  to  the  state  security.  The 
people,  of  course,  get  angry  at  the  priest 
and  begin  to  fear  him.  They  stop  going  to 
confession  and  also  stop  going  to  church  at 
all,  which  Is  the  main  aim  of  the  provcxa- 
tlon. 

(2)  Provocation  of  clergymen:  Also  In 
thu  category  belong  the  direct  provocations 
against  clergymen.  The  Communlsu  hope 
to  provoke  the  clergymen  to  do  some  anti- 
state  activity,  for  which  they  will  be  ar- 
rested and  convicted.  In  such  cases,  priests 
whose  colleagues  are  in  prison  are  selected. 
The  agent  provocateur  visits  the  selected 
priest,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  Impris- 
oned for  some  minor  antlstate  offense,  and 
that  he  had  met  the  subject's  friend,  an- 
other priest,  in  the  prison,  who  sent  him 
to  the  colleague  with  the  request  of  help. 
Then  the  provocateur  gives  some  proof  to 
convince  the  clergyman  of  his  truthfulness. 
Persuading  the  clergyman  that  he  can  con- 
tact the  Imprisoned  priest,  he  promises  him, 
as  a  reward  for  his  assistance,  that  he  will 
hand  over  some  letter  or  news  to  the  priest 
In  Jail.  Nearly  always  the  priest  helps.  In 
keeping  with  his  Christian  duty,  and  he  Is 
fooled  by  the  bait.  His  arrest  can  now  be 
carried  out. 

.\nother  trick  Is  accomplished  In  the  fol- 
lowing way:  The  provocateur  first  wins  the 
confidence  of  the  priest  r.nd  then,  after 
some  time,  asks  him  to  hide  weapons  in  the 
clergyman's  house.  If  the  priest  agrees,  a 
house  search  is  made  by  the  CSS.  and  the 
weapons  are  found,  furnishing  reason  to 
arrest  the  clergyman. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  provocations  of 
this  sort,  and  they  are  carried  out  by  the 
CSS  systematically.  The  person  singled  out 
to  be  rammed  Is  first  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough. Indirect  analysis  to  find  out  by  which 
means  he  can  be  influenced,  and  only  then 
is  the  provocateur  sent  to  work  on  him. 

This  concludes  the  report  on  the  Commu- 
nist provocateur  system  of  the  state  secu- 
rity In  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  in  all 
Communist  countries  In  the  East. 

This  provocateurs  system  has  reached 
its  aims  in  the  East.  It  has  made  prac- 
tically impossible  any  opposition  to  the 
Communist  regime,  because  the  people 
suspect  as  a  provocateur  and  an  agent 
of  the  state  security  every  person  en- 
couraging them  to  participate  in  anti- 
Communist  activities.  Thus,  the  anti- 
Communists  in  the  East  have  t>een 
taught  to  distrust  any  voices  of  anti- 
communism.  Therefore,  no  persons  of 
the  same  opinion  can  form  a  group.  No 
organization  is  po.-^sible.  The  anti-Com- 
munists and  everyone  else  have  learned 
to  trust  only  the  voices  of  their  Commu- 
nist masteip,  no  matter  how  contradic- 
tory these  voices  may  be.  This  is  the 
only  true  and  real  character  assassina- 
tion. 

Only  when  we  know  this  system  of 
provocation  used  by  the  CSS  can  we  un- 
derstand why  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
any  "anti-Communist  developments"  in 
the  East.  Only  then  will  we  see  how  a 
tiny  group  of  slaveholders  can  keep 
entire  nations  in  chains  like  slaves.  This 
tiny  group  can  control  them  because, 
with  the  technio.ues  of  psychologists, 
mathematicians  and  chess  players,  it 
confuses  and,  at  the  same  time,  fools 
the  masses  of  slaves.  The  Communists 
rule  their  subjects  like  a  herd  of  sheep. 
They  watch  those  who  dislike  being  ani- 


mals and  liquidate  them.  They  start 
antl-Communlst  activities,  and  if  some- 
body reveals  himself  as  anti-Communist, 
he  is  singled  out  and  arrested.  The 
Communists  search  for  and  weed  out 
possible  anti -Communist  leaders.  They 
keep  their  herd  of  hheep  well  clipped  and 
emasculated.    This  is  communism. 

invisible   GOVnNMCNT   AND    P»OVOCATEt7» 
■  TSTCM    ALAC   IN   THK    WEST 

How  has  it  been  pos.sible  to  conceal  the 
facts  about  the  Communist  Security  Sys- 
tem and  its  system  of  agent  provocateurs 
from  the  free  West?  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  also  an  invisible  government  In 
the  West,  of  which  Douglas  MacArthur 
warned  in  Boston  in  1951,  an  invisible 
government  trying  to  do  everything 
within  its  huge  power  to  suppress  the 
knowledge  about  its  Elastern  half.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  known  to  some  thinking 
men  in  the  West. 

It  also  seems  that  there  has  been  a  sys- 
tem working  in  the  West,  corresponding 
to   the   Eastern   Communist   system   of 
agent  provocateurs.     It  seems  that  there 
have  been  agencies  in  the  West  which 
pretend  to  do  anti-Communist  work,  but 
which  in  reality  only  "let  ofif  the  valves" 
for  all  anti-Communist  efforts.     It  seems 
that   there   have   been   agencies   in   the 
West  which  pretend  to  fight  communism, 
while  protecting  and  concealing  its  true 
face.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  agencies  in  the  West  which  have  em- 
ployed only  men  soft  on  commtmism  for 
allegedly  anti-Communist  work,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  all  real  anti-Com- 
munists from  working  against  commu- 
nism.    We  have  in  mind  those  agencies 
which  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  any 
reports  about  the  above-pictured  system, 
though  they  have  suflQcient  and  clear  in- 
formation about  it.     The  misteachings 
about  the  true  Communist  system  r.nd 
the   misguiding   of   all   anti-Communist 
efforts  in  the  West,  having  been  carried 
out  for  decades  by  Western  private  and 
official  agencies,  are  not  a  product  of 
naivete  alone.     They  seem  to  be  delib- 
erate teachings  and  acts  of  men  who  are 
not  naive,  but  who  are,  on  the  contrary, 
cool  and  calculating  men,  accustomed  to 
propagandism  and  versed  in  the  art  of 
fooling  ether  people. 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    MEN    OF    THE    CZECHOSLOVAK 
NATIONAL    FRONT 

On  February  25,  1958,  we  remember 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
takeover  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  men 
who  handed  over  power  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  a  legal  way  are  today  in  the 
West,  for  the  Communists  let  these  men 
go  West  in  and  after  1948.  Various 
Western  agencies,  official  and  private, 
such  as  the  Free  Europe  Committee,  the 
CIA  and  the  CIC.  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  and  other  unions, 
are  financiers  and  employers  of  these 
same  men  today. 

The  National  Front  men  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, who  are  now  celebrating  and  cry- 
ing about  the  treason  the  Communists 
have  perepetrated  on  them,  have  never 
understood  the  real  Communist  system. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  never 
understood  the  system  of  the  Commu- 
nist State  Security,  the  system  of  the 
international  invisible  povernment,  and 
the  system  of  the  agents  provocateurs. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  National  P^'ont  men 
were  on  the  losing  side,  and  they  will  lose 
again.  Yet  they  are  being  used  now  as 
•anti-Communist  fighters"  in  the  West. 
This  is  the  road  to  destruction,  but  It 
fully  corresponds  to  the  other  activities 
of  those  who  have  financed  and  em- 
ployed the  National  Fronters  in  the 
West. 

THE    OTHER    ROAD 

The  other  road,  the  road  of  reason, 
would  be  quite  the  opposite.  It  would 
mean  ceasing  the  support  of  naive  poli- 
ticians of  the  National  Front,  and  in- 
stead supporting  the  real  anti-Commu- 
nists from  the  East.  It  would  mean  sup- 
porting all  those  who  understand  the 
real  Communist  system. 

It  would  mean  revealing  the  state  se- 
curity system,  revealing  the  Communist 
system  of  agents  provocateurs  in  both  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  it  would  mean 
embarking  on  an  active  and  concrete 
policy  of  liberation  devised  by  America's 
most  able  men. 

Because  we  are  still  far  from  this  road, 
we  are  still  being  betrayed,  blinded,  con- 
fused, and  fooled,  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  international  Communist  system 
of  agents  provocateurs. 


ARMED  FOr.CES  WEEK 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCormackJ  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman     from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.       McCORMACK.     Mr.      Speaker, 
Some    70    years   aso    the   United    States 
Aimys  major  task  was  to  put  down  the 
last  great  Indian  uprising.     While  the 
Army  A'as  in  the  West,  the  Navy's  coal- 
burning    ironclads,    still    mounting    the 
rigging  and  paraphernalia  of  the  sailing 
ship,    showed    the    flag    and    protected 
American    nationals    in    almost    every 
corner  of  the  world.     In  those  days,  the 
man  in  uniform  was  far  removed  from 
both  the  mainstreams  of  American  life 
and  the  thoughts  of  most  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Two  world  wars,  the  near  collapse  of 
European  civilization,  and  the  ever- 
growing menace  of  Communist  im- 
perialism have  turned  much  of  our  at- 
tention from  subjects  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  fire  and  women's  sufTra:;e  to 
the  military  defense  and  national  sur- 
vival. No  longer  is  the  man  in  uniform 
a  daguerreotype  of  a  seldom-remem- 
bered fourth  cousin.  No  longer  is  the 
artilleiT  piece  or  the  warship  a  nostal- 
gic addition  to  patriotic  celebrations. 
Today,  the  Armed  Forces  are  major  bul- 
warks of  the  democratic  way  of  life  we 
enjoy  and  cherish  and  the  men  in  the 
Arnicd  Forces  are  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  that  way  of  life  as  well 
as  defenders  of  it. 

It  is  not  with  ease  nor  with  happi- 
ness that  a  democratic  republic  beats 
some  of  its  plowshares  into  swords. 
But  the  survival  of  our  free  institutions 
must   be   assured,   even   if   the   cost   of 


dolngr  80  Is  war.  War  may  lead  to  a 
national  disaster,  but  seeking  peace  at 
any  price  certainly  will  lead  to  national 
suicide.  To  protect  our  own  Nation 
and  to  strive  for  a  world  of  tolerable 
peace  and  security,  we  must  seek  peace 
through  power. 

When  we  comprehend  these  simple 
truths  we  can  understand  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  do  much  more  than  a-^k  our 
men  and  women  In  uniform  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  country.  We 
ask  them  to  make  themselves  ready  to 
wage  all  kinds  of  wars,  ranging  from 
brush  fire  encounters  to  thermonu- 
clear holocausts.  We  ask  them  to  de- 
velop and  operate  the  complex  weapons 
systems  appropriate  to  these  different 
kinds  of  war.  And  very  recently  wo 
have  asked  them  to  give  us  military 
security  in  outer  space  as  well  as  on 
earth 

During  Armed  Forces  Week.  1958.  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  extend  once 
again  to  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment our  heartfelt  thanks  for  past 
services  faithfully  and  courageously 
performed.  We  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reassure  our  citizens  in  uni- 
form of  our  complete  confidence  in 
their  future  performance  of  duty. 

It  is  with  deep  sincerity  and  pride 
that  I  join  in  these  salutes  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.   Sheehan.  for   20   minutes,   today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  MuLTER,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  Mn.LER  of  California,  for  40  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wyoming  rat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldwin),  for  1  hour,  on 
Tliursday,  May  22. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Baldwin),  for  10  minutes, 
on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Friedel  and  Include  a  speech  by 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Kearney  and  to  include  a  speech 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio     I  Mr. 

SCHERERl. 

Mr.  F^NO. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
Include  a  speech  she  made  at  a  dinner 
In  Boston  honoring  Archbishop  Cushing 
for  establishing  the  order  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Virginia^  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harri-son  of  Vir.t,'inia)  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Virgima)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IlARni.soN  of  Virginia). 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.  Knutson  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Virginia)  in  three  instances 
and  in  each  include  extraneous  matter. 


SENATE    BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  S?nate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3683  An  act  to  fstabUsh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  siibstan- 
tlnl  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economlcnlly  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cvirrency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr  BURI  E='ON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  358.  An  act  to  Increa."^  the  monthly 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  widows  and 
former  widows  of  deceased  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Civil  War.  Indian 
War,  and  Mexican  War.  and  provide  i^enfilons 
to  widows  of  veteran*  who  served  In  the 
military  or  naval  force*  of  the  Confederate 
Slates  of  America  during  the  Civil  War. 
and 

H.  R.  12326.  An  act  making  urgent  de- 
ficiency appropriations  for  Uie  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  TliE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  358.  An  act  to  Increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  widows  and 
former  widows  of  deceased  viterans  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  Civil  War,  Indian 
War.  and  Mexlc.-\n  War,  and  provide  pensions 
to  widows  of  veterans  who  served  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  during  the  Civil  War; 
and 

H.  R  12326.  An  act  making  urgent  de- 
ficiency ajiproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    HARRISON    of    Virginia. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, May  15,   1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows: 

1914  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educatl  jn.  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propi«ed  legislation  en- 
titled "a  bill  to  facilitate  administration  of 
the  act  authorizing  cooperative  research  In 
education";  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  tranfmlttlng  a  report  on  lists 
or  schedules  covering  records  proposed  for 
disposal  by  certain  Government  agencies, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  6.  1945 
(59  Slat.  434);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  OBice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tranfmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  •First  Strengthening  of 
State  Governments  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meant. 

1917.  A  commun;catlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  relative  to  urging 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  consistent 
with  the  recommt  iidations  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee  (H  Doc  No. 
383);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R.  12356.  A  bill  to 
anrend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  Aueust  30.  1954;  with  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1721).  Referred  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.  R.  12377.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Cfimmlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for  capital  Im- 
provement programs  and  to  amend  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Federal  Oovernment 
participation  In  meeting  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Nations  CaplUl  Cltv;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1722).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  PFO.ST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalni  H  R  11868  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  11.  1955  i69  Stat  632), 
relating  to  the  rehabilitation  and  preserva- 
tion of  historic  properties  In  the  New  York 
City  area,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1723).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  Report  on  organized  communism 
in  the  United  States  (Rept  No  1724)  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
.'■^verally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   DELLAY: 
H.  R  12500.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission   of    the    State    of    Alaska    Into    the 


Union;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
HR.  12601.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of   1947;    to  Ui» 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H  R   12502.  A  bill    to   provide   for   the   ad- 
mission   of    the    Slate    of    Alaska    Into    the 
Union;    to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McINTOSH: 
H  R  12503  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable  to 
Individuals  at  age  62  and  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  an  Individual  attain  50 
years  of  age  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  12504.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "dl.sablllty"  in  establishing  entitle- 
ment to  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  12505  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnlnprs  permitted  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits,  and  to  liberal- 
ize t!ie  provisions  under  which  such  earn- 
ings are  charged  for  purposes  of  such  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  McMTLLAN: 
H  R  12506.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Di.'itrict  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.  R  12507.  A   bill   to  provide  certain   ad- 
mln;.<;iratlve  authorities  for  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    OSMERS: 
H.  R.  12508    A  bin  to  repeal  or  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  12509.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating new  Jobs,  giving  greater  stability  to 
and  improving  existing  Jobs,  and  stimulating 
buKlnesF  during  the  next  18  months  with  re- 
sultant expansion  of  the  national  economy  In 
the  years  to  come,  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  more 
rapid  depreciation  for  property  conetructed 
or  acquired  during  1958  and  1959.  or  for  the 
construcllf)n  or  acquisition  of  which  a  con- 
tract is  entered  into  during  1958  or  1959.  by 
reducing  the  useful  life  of  such  property  for 
Income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SILER : 
H.  R.  12510.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way.  trackage, 
and  traffic  In  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  12511.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the   Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R   12512.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreemenu  under  section  360  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H  R  12513.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 


agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY : 
H.  R  12514.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements   under   section   350  of   the   Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cimmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
H.  R.  12515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gather- 
ing, evaluation   and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation,   and    for   the    formulation   of   plans, 
which  will  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  J.  Res  604.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TALLE: 
H.  J.  Res  605    Joint    resolution    to    r.mend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  PF08T: 
H.  J.  Res.  606    Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a   Joint   committee    to    Investigate    the   gold 
mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  Con  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing   and    requesting   the    President    to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  9.  1958. 
and  ending  June  14.  1958.  as  National  Little 
League  Baseball  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAUFFER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  328.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  9,  1958, 
and  ending  June  14.  1958.  as  National  Little 
League  Baseball  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  KELLY  of  New  York: 
H  Res.  563.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  relationship,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa: 
HR.  12516.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Homer    G.    Hamilton,    United    States    Army 
(retired ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JACKSON: 
H.  R.  12517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dunham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MORANO: 
H.  R.  12518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Qulrino 
Crecco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  12519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Shu,  May  Shu.  Marjorle  Shu.  and  Lily  Shu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.  R.  12520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laureano 
and  Conception  Medina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

620.  By  Mr.  SCHENCK:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Ohio,  setting  forth  their  con- 
cern over  the  many  financial  problems  con- 
fronting the  railroads  of  this  Nation,  men- 
tioning especially  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
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and  requesting  appropriate  action  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign  Commerce. 

621.  Also,  petition  of  Carl  Windsor,  and 
npproxlmately  110  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  requesting  increased  benefits 


and  other  Improvements  In  existing  social 
security  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Wuys  and 
Means. 

622.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Alex- 
ander Melklejohn.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  relative 
to  Samuel  Kamen  and  others  endorsing  the 


petition  of  Alexander  Melklejohn  relating  to 
a  redress  of  grievance  pertaining  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities,  simi- 
lar to  petitions  Nos  351,  588.  and  600;  to  the 
C<immlttee  on  Rules. 
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Onions  Should  Be  Removed  From 
Futures  Trading 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COYA  KNUTSON 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  14, 1958 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  will  soon  act  upon  the  Important 
and  long-overdue  bill  to  eliminate 
onions  from  futures  trading,  H.  R.  376. 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  commend  to  general 
attention  the  following  points: 

First.  This  legislation  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  principle  of  futures  trading  or 
futures  trading  as  it  is  conducted  in  the 
stable,  large-volume  commodities  that 
are  raw  products  essential  to  manu- 
facturing processes.  This  legislation 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  a  serious 
misapplication  of  the  practice  of  futures 
trading.  Futures  trading  in  onions,  be- 
cause of  the  very  small  volume  and 
perishable  nature  of  the  crop,  has  be- 
come, not  an  economic  tool,  but  a 
gambling  device  for  use  by  professional 
speculators. 

Second.  The  higher  onion  Income  In 
Texas  in  1957  was  quite  largely  due  to 
an  excellent  crop  on  large  new  acreage 
planted  in  tlie  northern  panhandle  sec- 
tion of  Texas,  an  area  that  was  not  a 
heavy  onion  producer  in  the  past.  This 
northern  Texas  crop  came  on  in  late 
spring  and  summer  during  the  season 
when  the  depressing  effect  of  the  futures 
market  was  no  longer  felt. 

Third.  Futures  trading  in  the  more 
stable  commodities  essential  to  manu- 
facturing processes  renders  a  real  eco- 
nomic service  in  that  it  enables  both 
supplier  and  manufacturer  to  hedge  his 
transactions.  According  to  the  last 
CEA  i-eport  of  October  31,  1957,  only 
10.4  percent  of  futures  trading  in  onions 
can  be  classed  as  hedging.  Of  this  10.4 
percent  more  than  one-half  are  trans- 
actions by  brokers  on  onions  which  they 
have  financed  and  thus  also  become 
speculative,  even  thougii  actual  onions 
are  involved.  Ba.scd  on  the  figures  in 
this  neutral  report,  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  futures  trading  can  be  classed  as 
legitimate  hedging. 

Fourth.  The  bills  Introduced  In  1956 
to  eliminate  futures  trading  in  perish- 
ables and  the  present  bills  calling  for 
the  elimination  of  futures  trading  in 
onions  are  the  only  bills  In  the  history 
of  tlie  Congress  that  have  dealt  specifi- 
cally with  the  elimination  of  a  perishable 
commodity  from  organized  futures  trad- 
ing. Other  bills  down  through  history 
tliat  were  designed  to  eliminate  futures 


trading  In  more  stable  commodities 
failed  to  pass  because  Congress  recog- 
nized that  trading  in  these  commodities 
rendered  a  vital  service.  Futures  trad- 
ing in  onions  on  the  contrary  renders 
no  service,  is  detrimental  to  onion  grow- 
ers and  shippers  throughout  the  country 
and  has  developed  such  an  unsavory 
reputation  tliat  it  is  discrediting  the 
practice  of  futures  trading  in  all  com- 
modities in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Fifth.  Regulation  of  futures  trading 
has  been  attempted  for  several  years 
and  the  very  serious  maneuvered  breaks 
in  the  market  in  February  and  Decem- 
ber 1957  have  been  evidence  that  regu- 
lation was  ineffective. 

Sixth.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  tlie  Senate 
A'^M-iculture  Committee,  CEA  witnes.ses 
.stated  that  short-term  fluctuations  in 
onion  prices  had  been  greater  since  the 
advent  of  futures  trading. 

Seventh.  Futures  trading  in  onions 
was  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change about  15  years  ago  over  strenu- 
ous objections  from  the  onion  industry 
botli  growers  and  shippers. 

Eighth.  Futures  trading  in  onions  has 
a  decidedly  depressing  effect  on  the  cash 
markets  for  tiie  crop.  During  the  past 
several  years  with  the  exception  of  two 
very  short  periods,  onion  futures  prices 
have  consistently  been  20  cents  to  30 
cents  per  50-pound  bag  lawer  than  pre- 
vailing cash  markets.  I,i  one  instance, 
in  1956,  tlie  futures  market  was  driven 
down  to  a  low  of  10  cents  per  50-pound 
bag.  In  1957,  the  market  was  broken 
from  $2.20  down  to  87  cents  in  a  period 
of  3  weeks'  time,  in  spite  of  a  small 
supply  of  onions  on  hand. 


Promote  "lassacliusetts  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  ONEIILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
beginning  May  18  has  been  proclaimed 
by  our  distinguished  Governor,  Foster 
Furcolo,  as  Promote  Massachusetts 
Week.  This  week  has  been  set  aside  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  all 
over  the  United  States  the  unique  attri- 
butes of  our  State.  I  am  delitrhted  to 
be  able  to  join  with  many  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's leaders  and  organizations 
in  saluting  the  achievements  of  the 
great  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

New  England,  as  the  late  Bernard  De 
Voto  described  it.  "is  the  first  American 
section  to  be  finished,  to  achieve  sta- 


bility in  the  conditions  of  its  life.  It  Is 
the  first  old  civilization,  the  first  perma- 
nent civilization  in  America."  Because 
of  its  traditions  and  its  illustrious  his- 
tory, most  Americans  have  developed  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  this  area  that 
cradled  our  national  development. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  re- 
verses that  beset  New  England,  and  more 
particularly  Massachusetts,  in  the  post- 
war years — reverses  caused  primarily  by 
the  decline  and  exodus  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, at  that  time  our  economic  main- 
stay. Many  a  gloomy  picture  was 
painted  about  the  future  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  our  economy  has  proven  it- 
self to  be  resilient  and  dynamic.  The 
people  of  Ma.^sachu.setts — a  determined, 
energetic,  frugal.  Intelligent  lot — have 
rallied  to  support  the  Commonwealth 
tlirough  a  thoroughgoing  change  in  ita 
economic  base.  An  economy  once  dom- 
inated by  the  textile  and  shoe  industries 
is  now  experiencing  the  ascendency  of 
industries  keyed  to  the  electronic  and 
atomic  age.  Massachusetts,  utilizing  its 
scientific  and  research  resources  and 
supported  by  its  Yankee  know-how,  has 
pioneered  a  whole  new  way  of  economic 
life,  geared  to  the  needs  of  America's 
future.  In  large  part  due  to  the  innate 
character  and  tradition  of  our  New  Eng- 
land citizenry,  the  future  of  Massachu- 
setts now  holds  promise  of  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

Massachusetts'  available  pool  of  scien- 
tific and  en','lncerinrT  talent  Is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  its  most  vital  assets.  The 
state's  IcadinR  educational  institutions 
have  become  the  natural  partners  of  the 
highly  technical  industries  that  have 
migrated  in  recent  years  to  Massachu- 
setts. With  the.se  resources  of  Intellect 
and  scientific  experimentation,  the 
Commonwealth  is  equipped  to  meet  our 
civilization's  new  challenges.  Its  future 
rests  squarely  on  the  expansion  of  its 
various  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

People  who  have  had  the  chance  to 
live  in  Massachusetts  can  readily  vouch 
for  the  good  life  our  State  offers.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  distinguished  itself  as  an 
educational,  medical,  cultural,  shipping, 
and  financial  center.  Even  in  the  face 
of  growing  competition  from  tlie  West- 
ern States.  Massachusetts  and  its  capi- 
tal, Boston,  have  remained  the  hub  for 
much  of  American  life.  Surrounded  by 
tlie  Commonwealth';  scenic  beauties, 
such  as  the  Berkshires  and  Cape  Cod, 
tlie  monuments  to  its  illustrious  past,  and 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities,  the  opportimities 
for  Massachu.setts  citizens  are  unlimited. 

We  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  can  be  rightfully  proud 
of  our  State's  recent  achievements. 
Through  all-out  drives  to  promote  our 
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state,  such  as  the  one  which  wID  begin 
on  May  18.  we  can  demonstrate  to  our 
fellow  Americans  that  the  courage,  pio- 
neer resourcefulness,  and  determination 
which  characterized  the  colonial  days  in 
New  England  is  still  very  much  alive  to- 
day, and  that  our  State  is  ready  and  able 
to  contribute  as  much  to  America's  fu- 
ture as  it  has  to  her  past. 


Address  by  Hon.  Estes  Kefauver  Before 
the  Tennessee  Municipal  League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENKESSiat 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1958 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  addre&s 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  to  the  Ten- 
ne.s.«^ee  Municipal   League,   at   Nashville. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaiks  or  Senatob  Estes  KETAuvEm  to 
Tennessr:  MvNiciPAL  League,  Nashville, 
Tenn  ,  May  1,3.  1958 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
here  today  to  dlsouM  some  of  the  inter- 
relBted  economic  and  polltlcnl  problem*  that 
confront  us  as  public  officials  I  believe  the 
theme  for  your  convention.  Economic  Sur- 
vival for  Tennessee.  Is  well  chosen  and  Indic- 
ative of  the  crucial  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made  It  Is  Indlcoilve  that  wc  realize 
troublesome  economic  conditions  disappear 
only  aft*r  decided  effort  and  that  the  best 
treatment  for  declining  economic  activity  is 
preventive  treatment  designed  to  stop  the 
decline   and   reverse  It. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  be  among  you  munici- 
pal public  officials.  When  one  goes  to  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  possible  to  lose  perspective  on 
problems  and  to  lose  the  sense  of  immediacy 
which  comes  to  tliose  who  actually  oi)erate 
progranis  that  affect  our  everyday  lives  For 
this  reason  I  take  every  opjxirtunlty  afforded 
me  to  return  to  Tennessee  and  learn  what 
you  are  thinking  here.  I  am  certain  that  I 
will  learn  as  much  or  more  from  listening 
to  you  discuss  your  problems  and  aspira- 
tions than  you  will  from  hearing  me. 

I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  many  of  us  In 
Washington  are  acutely  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties.    We   have    been    striving    against   some 
opposition    by    the    administration    to    take 
steps  to  counter  the  recession.     As  you  know, 
the  President  vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  recently  and  thus  eliminated  the  chance 
of  starting   on   many   worthy  and   necessary 
flood-control  and  harbors  projects.     I  would 
like    to    think    otherwise,    but    I   doubt    very 
much  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  override 
hi*    veto.     The    Senate   recently    passed    the 
community   facilities    bill,   which    I  cospon- 
Bored,    to    expand    tlje    lending    facilities    for 
local   public   agencies  and  at   lower   Interest 
in  order  that  they  might  expand  their  efforts 
to  Improve  physical  conditions  In  their  areas 
The  House  has  yet  to  act  on  this  measure 
but    I    am    confident   that  it    will    pass.      We 
have  pasted  measures  to  speed  up  the  high- 
way program  and  the  housing  program      The 
Democratic  Members  and  some  Republicans 
are  ready  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  as- 
*   T  .'w?  f^o^oniy  In  regaining  Its  stability. 

I  think  that  we  are  at  a  critical  period  in 
this  country's  history.     Of  course,  every  pe- 


riod Is  critical  in  some  ways,  but  I  think 
that  this  one  is  especially  Important  because 
of  the  changing  nature  of  our  society.  Not 
too  many  decades  ago  we  were  primarily  a 
rural  people  with  a  majority  of  our  people 
on  farms.  Recent  studies  have  revealed  that 
no  more  than  12  percent  of  our  population 
now  live  on  farms  and  that  the  future  holds 
further  decreases.  As  you  well  know,  this 
means  thr.t  many  of  the  people  now  living 
on  farms  will  leave  them  to  come  to  the  city, 
and  most  of  our  children  will  find  their  live- 
lihood there. 

I  have  heard  eminent  students  of  munici- 
pal problems  state  that  the  biggest  national, 
and  I  emphn^lze  national,  problem  for  the 
fxUure  will  be  that  Involving  large  concen- 
trations of  population.  As  our  people 
gather  even  closer  together,  using  up  some 
of  our  most  fertile  farmland,  overtaking  our 
hlgiiways,  crowding  our  parks,  requiring  In- 
creasing amounts  of  electricity,  gas,  and 
other  natural  resources,  we  are  gtJlng  to  have 
to  face  the  fundamental  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  that  such  concentra- 
tions of  population  bring.  We  have  not 
faced  these  problems  adequately  as  yet  and 
there  are  few  signs  that  we  will.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  we  so  frequently  recog- 
nize our  problems  only  when  they  reach 
scandalous  proportions.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment should  be  planning  to  assist  the 
States  and  the  localities  In  providing  for  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities because  these  metropolitan  areas  far 
exceed  the  ability  of  any  single  community 
and  often  even  any  State  to  support.  In 
many  instances,  the  metropolitan  region  It- 
self crosses  State  boundaries. 

Your  organization  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Instrument*  in  the  improvement  of 
community  conditions  Your  members  have 
the  experience  and  firsthand  knowledge  of 
municipal  problems.  You  know  what  It 
means  when  you  talk  about  substandard 
housing,  crowded  streets.  Inadequate  water 
supplies,  poor  zoning  and  planning,  air  and 
water  pollution  and  the  myriad  other  condi- 
tions that  people  In  urban  areas  experience. 
I  believe  that  it  is  your  responsibility  to  come 
up  with  ideas  for  meeting  our  problems.  The 
Federal  and  State  Governments  may  be  effec- 
tive Instruments  for  assisting  in  projects  be- 
yond the  financial  resources  of  the  local 
governments  but  they  have  no  monopoly  on 
Ideas.  Your  leadership,  your  guidance,  and 
perhaps  even  more  Important,  your  goading 
and  pressure  can  make  things  happen  and 
make  them  happen  In  such  a  way  that  they 
actually  lead  to  suitable  solutions  to  your 
problems. 

I  have  dwelled  on  these  general  conditions 
at    length    because    I    feel    It    Is    necessary    to 
take    the   long   view   In   considering   our   re- 
sources—human,    industrial,     and     natural. 
We  cannot  plan  our  utilization  of  resources 
In   traditional   ways  because   the  traditional 
society  no  longer  exists.     That  Is  what  some 
of  our  standpat  friends  refuse  to  recognize. 
They  would  have  us  treat  a  kitten  and  tiger 
the  same  way  because  they  are  of  the  same 
family.    I  would  suggest  that  the  cat  and  the 
tiger    are    essentially    different     from     each 
other,   whatever  their  similarities,   and   that 
handling  of  them  must  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent.     In    the   same    way.    large    numbers    of 
people  living  in  a  small  area  need  essentially 
different  kinds  of  programs  or  handling  than 
they  do  when  they  are  spread  over  an  exten- 
sive area,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  re- 
main   people.      And    we    must    keep    in    our 
minds  the  one  fact  that  perhaps  outweighs 
all  others,  and  that  is  rapid  Increase  In  popu- 
lation.    Present  estimates  Indicate  that   the 
population   of   the  United   States  will   reach 
212  million  by  1975.    And  most  of  these  new 
souls    will    be    crammed,    stuffed,    squeezed, 
herded,  and  polluted  In  cities  unless  we  make 
the  necessary  efforts  and,  although  It  is  pain- 
ful to  everyone  to  mention  It,  the  necessary 
expeadiiures. 


V,'e  have  had  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  one 
of  tlie  most  farsighted  resource  programs 
that  any  nation  or  region  has  ever  under- 
taken. The  dream  of  the  late  George  Norris, 
brought  into  being  by  the  Imaginative 
Frankim  D.  Rooseve'.t.  the  program  is  now 
25  years  old.  It  has  virtually  altered  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  certainly  has  altered 
the  nature  of  our  economy  and  our  way  of 
living.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  meant  to  all 
of  us  here  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  anyway 
Just  so  the  record  Is  clear  in  our  minds. 
The  TVA  tamed  a  sava.ge  and  unpredictable 
river  that  threatened  every  community,  Its 
properly  and  citizens  every  year.  It  made 
this  river  a  thing  to  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  valley  in  count- 
less ways.  Instead  of  wreaking  havoc,  the 
waters  of  the  river  became  a  broad  liquid 
highway  to  transport  our  goods  to  and 
from  the  markets  of  the  Nation.  Our  citi- 
zens no  longer  feared  the  river  but  used  it 
as  a  place  for  recreation  and  relaxation. 
And,  in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, much  the  same  thing  has  been  dune 
with  the  Cumberland  River. 

Certainly  not  the  least  Important  product 
of  the  TVA  was  the  power  produced  at  its 
dams.  This  relatively  Inexpensive  power 
altered  the  economic  system  both  on  tlie 
farm  and  in  the  city.  Where  only  3  per- 
cent of  GUI  farms  received  electricity  before 
TVA,  now  95  percent  of  the  farms  receive  it. 
New  Industry  was  attracted  by  our  lower 
pKDwer  rates  and  the  burgeoning  population 
of  our  cities  was  served  with  electrical  en- 
ergy. We  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
extensive  defense  industrial  development 
that  was  created  owing  to  TVA  power. 

These  direct  benefits  are  enlarged  im- 
measurably when  one  considers  the  collat- 
eral effects  of  TVA— the  reforestation,  the 
soil  conservation,  the  advances  In  health, 
and  other  programs  undertaken  by  the  T\'A 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. In  sum,  they  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of 
the  LTnlted  States  and  provide  a  prototype 
for  other  regions  which  are  beset  with  eim- 
llar  problems. 

At  the  risk  of  the  belaboring  the  obvious. 
whlcJi  Is  always  the  privilege  of  a  speaker.  I 
want  to  point  out  some  other  well-known 
facts.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
unique  In  that  It  Is  a  Federal  agency  net 
operated  from  Washington.  Its  headquar- 
ters are  located  in  the  valley,  close  to  the 
going  operations  and  the  people  who  bene- 
fited from  its  work.  Thus,  it  was  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  communities  and 
purposely  set  out  to  cooperate  In  a  Joint 
effort  to  alleviate  suffering  and  Improve  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions. 

Secondly,  the  TVA  takes  unified  approach 
to  the  natural  resource  question.  While 
other  areas  continue  to  suffer  from  Juris- 
dictional disputes  and  differences  in  opinion 
regarding  policies,  the  TVA  resolves  what- 
ever differences  there  are  within  itself  and 
approaches  all  of  its  rcEources  programs  on 
a  unified  basis.  Here  is  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  resources,  soil,  water,  tree, 
and  human,  are  interrelated  and  that  they 
must  be  approached  with  a  recognition  of 
their  interaction. 

Admittedly  the  T\'A  has  run  Into  ob- 
stacles that  have  prevented  It  from  realizing 
the»full  measure  of  its  being.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  during  the  past  5  years 
under  a  relatively  unfriendly  administra- 
tion and  an  extremely  unfriendly  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  think  that  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  President  Is  unfavorable  toward 
TVA  when  his  chief  aid,  Sherman  Adams, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  use  every  de- 
vious method  possible  to  restrict  the  TVA 
from  fulfilling  Its  potential  service  to  the 
Tenne<5see  Valley.  This  administration  has 
cut   the   budget   for  the  Authority   and   has 
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prevented  It  thus  far  from  expanding  Its 
power  producing  facilities  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  obstacles,  some  people 
are  urging  other  alternatives  for  carrying 
forward  the  programs  formerly  expected  of 
the  TVA,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  power.  Some  are  proposing  that 
municipalities.  States  and  power  districts 
take  on  the  responsibility.  I  feel  this  will 
be  tiltlmately  self-defeating  because  It  de- 
stroys the  very  assumptions  on  which  the 
TVA  has  operated  and  takes  too  short  a  view 
of  human  affairs.  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  share  the  conviction 
and  surely  the  hope,  thnt  the  political  cli- 
mate in  Washington  will  not  always  be  as 
negative  toward  TVA  as  it  Is  at  present.  This 
Is  an  election  year  and  an  opportunity  to 
bring  to  Congress  persons  who  are  aware 
of  the  needs  of  our  valley  and  sympathetic 
with  the  cause  of  river  basin  development. 
In  1960  we  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  bring 
In  an  administration  that  will  not  only  give 
support  to  our  basin  but  will  recognize  the 
national  needs  In  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. I  say  these  thlncrs  not  from  a  sense 
of  deep-seated  partisanship  since  some  of 
our  best  supporters  are  Republicans,  such  as 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  and  one 
or  two  TennesEee  Republican  Congressmen. 
I  only  want  to  remind  you  that  this  period  of 
relative  uncertainty  may  be  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  resumption  of  develop- 
mental work  If  we  take  the  necessary  steps. 
The  more  serious  question  relates  to  the 
effect  on  unified  basin  development  If  we 
accept  some  of  the  schemes  that  have  been 
proposed.  As  I  stated  before,  the  TVA  and 
Ita  programs  has  recognized  the  essential 
unity  of  all  the  elements  of  the  basin- 
human  and  natural.  The  entire  valley's  re- 
sources were  managed  to  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mization of  mans  benefit.  While  protecting 
the  resource  base,  the  TVA  had  a  clear  under- 
standing that  a  variety  of  man's  needs  re- 
quired satisfaction.  Here  was  balance  of  re- 
sources management  because  of  the  inte- 
grated approach. 

Why  was  the  TVA  able  to  accomplish  this? 
I  do  not  think  thnt  we  can  find  the  an.swer 
In  either  the  kind  of  men  who  staffed  the 
TVA  or  the  form  of  organization  alone, 
although  these  contributed  heavily  to  Its 
success.  The  essential  fact  was  that  the 
TVA  was  and  Is  a  national  instrumentality 
reaching  Into  many  States  affecting  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people.  TVA  thus  took  a  broad 
View  rather  than  a  narrowly  parochial  view 
concerning  the  development  of  resources. 
The  valley  and  Its  people  constituted  its 
realm  and  no  arbitrary  boundaries  or  special 
localities  determined  Its  decisions.  And  I 
think  we  have  all  benellted  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Other  alternatives  Invariably  Involve  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  a  locally  con- 
stituted organization  representative  of  the 
major  political  and  economic  units  receiving 
benefit  from  the  TVA  system.  And  usually 
such  alternatives  center  their  attention  on 
power,  without  consideration  of  the  other 
facets  of  TVAs  program.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  about  such  schemes. 

First,  what  would  become  of  the  broad 
viewpoint  1  have  discussed  here?  Let  me  tell 
you  from  many  years  of  experience  In  legis- 
lative bodies  that  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  a  splintering  of  the  unity  that  has  so 
characterized  our  efforts  heretofore.  Each 
unit  represented  would  consider  first— what 
Is  in  it  for  me — rather  than,  will  this  pro- 
posal meet  the  needs  of  people  throughout 
the  valley?  There  would  be  a  tendency,  not 
necessarily  out  of  selfishness  but  more  out 
of  unfamlllarity  with  the  problems  of  others, 
to  be  concerned  about  local  Interests  rather 
than  the  public  Interest.  One  power  district 
or  REA  or  municipality  claiming  that  it  Is 
not  receiving  Its  share  of  power.  The  power 
Interests  claiming  that  tlie  river   was  being 


managed  for  navigation  to  the  detriment  of 
power  production.  The  shipping  companies 
claiming  that  there  was  Insufficient  recog- 
nition of  their  needs. 

Conflicts  of  this  sort  have  arisen  in  the 
past  of  course.  But  they  have  been  settled 
because  the  public  Interest  was  always  kept 
in  the  foreground  and  the  local  and  private 
interests  were  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards which  the  public  Interest  Imposed.  I 
am  extremely  fearful  that  we  will  be  giving 
up  this  public  .'iplrlt  that  has  so  stimulated 
our  efforts  In  this  valley.  For  contrast,  one 
need  only  see  what  has  happened  In  other 
major  river  valleys  where  there  has  been 
less  than  the  public  Interest  In  view.  The 
States  of  the  upper  basin  and  lower  biisln  of 
the  Colorado  and  States  within  the  two 
basins  are  constantly  in  conflict  over  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  compact.  The 
various  Interests  along  the  Missouri,  alined 
with  their  governmental  spokesman,  are 
never  In  agreement  on  Missouri  River  de- 
velopment programs.  Other  Instances  could 
be  cited.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  en- 
danger our  future  by  adoption  of  such  pro- 
grams which  Invite  dissension. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  problem 
relates  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  itself.  If  Its  power  func- 
tions are  stripped  away,  will  the  Authority 
continue  Its  work  In  flood  control,  soli  con- 
servation, reforestation,  navigation  and  oth- 
er activities?  I  have  my  doubts.  The  elim- 
ination of  its  power  functions  would  be  the 
first  step  In  the  dismemberment  of  TVA  and 
its  eventual  destruction — a  goal  long  sought 
by  Its  enemies  these  many  years.  Power 
rates  themtelves  would  go  up-up-up.  Strong 
pressures  would  be  created  to  return  to  the 
piece-meal  approach  to  resource  develop- 
ment and  n^any  of  the  existing  programs 
would  be  reduced  or  eliminated  entirely. 
The  States  of  the  valley  would  be  required 
to  undertake  a  much  larger  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  resource  development  than 
Is  presently  the  case. 

As  you  all  know,  all  the  valley  Senators 
and  Representatives,  have  sjxinsorcd  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  better  way:  self- 
financing  for  the  TVA.  The  self-financing 
bill  Is  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  having  passed  the  Senate  laat 
year.  I  have  every  hope  that  such  ..  bill 
will  pass  the  House  and  be  enacted  into 
law.  This  bill  would  allow  the  TVA  to 
Issue  revenue  Ijonds  for  the  construction  of 
added  power  Installations,  Such  a  plan 
would  allow  the  TVA  to  support  its  own 
expansion  without  having  to  obtain  appro- 
priations from  Congress  with  all  of  Its  at- 
tendant difficulty.  And  certainly  expansion 
Is  needed  In  view  of  the  projected  power 
needs  of  the  valley.  The  TVA  would  re- 
main Intact  as  an  organization  and  would 
continue  to  perform  Its  many  Integrated 
programs.  With  appropriations,  for  its 
other  related  activities,  we  could  expect  a 
bright  future  for  the  valley. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  Insure  prosperity  of 
our  State.  They  can  and  have  contributed 
heavily  to  our  well-being,  but  In  the  long  run 
our  economic  security  lies  In  our  own  hands 
through  the  full  development  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources.  We  have  perhaps 
done  less  than  Is  possible  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  take  adequate  measures  to  meet 
our  growing  problems. 

This  meeting  is  evidence  thnt  there  Is  a 
reawakening  and  desire  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  I  note  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able  discussion  of  8Ute  and  community 
planning  and  development  programs  at  these 
sessions. 

I  note  also  that  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  has  gone  on  record  supporting  larger 
appropriation  for  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic development,  the  establishment  of  a 
Tennessee  industrial  buiidmg  financing  plan. 


and  creation  of  a  Tenne-ssee  dock  authority. 
These  activities  are  badly  needed. 

We  have  many  serious  economic  problems 
In  Tennessee.  With  coal  mining  and  agri- 
culture declining  in  economic  Importance, 
It  is  imperative  that  we  find  indiutrial  out- 
lets for  our  working  population.  We  have 
a  rapidly  growing  population,  with  many 
young  people  who  are  In  need  of  opportu- 
nity here  In  Tennessee.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  BO  many  of  them  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  State  in  order  to  make 
a  living.  All  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
in  competition  to  obtain  Industry  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  we  are  not 
deprived  of  our  share  of  Industrial  expansion. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  encourage 
you  In  your  efforts  to  use  your  government 
at  all  levels  to  stimulate  and  expand  your 
economic  base.  We  have  a  tendency  in  this 
country  to  feel  that  governmental  activity 
is  somehow  evil  or  a  last  resort.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  thnt  our  governments  have 
been  Instrumental  In  developing  this  Nation 
throughout  our  history;  The  railroads,  atomic 
energy,  technical  asslftance  In  agrlcvilture. 
airlines,  and  many  others.  We  should  um 
our  governments  today  to  assist  private  en- 
terprise In  fulfilling  Its  basic  responsibility — 
always  maintaining  sufficient  safeguards  to 
prevent  abuse — to  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
port for  our  expanding  population  and  for 
higher  standards  of  living.  If  our  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  cities  will  develop  the  means 
to  consult,  to  finance  and  administer  coop- 
erative programs,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
You  may  be  sure  that  if  the  States  and  mu- 
niclpMilllles  do  their  share,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  l>e  forced  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  their  efforts.  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  all  within  my  power  to  assist  you 
from  Woshlngtoa. 


An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or     NEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Italy  which  I  am  making 
at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  very  important 
parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  there 
on  May  25.  This  statement  is  being  cir- 
culated there  in  the  press  and  through 
other  mediums  of  information.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Statement  or  Concre.<;sman  Victor  L.  Attrvao 
On  the  eve  of  a  very  crucial  election  in 
Italy,  I  appeal  once  again  to  my  forebears, 
and  particularly  to  the  youth  of  that  coun- 
try, to  cast  their  lot  on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  Independence  by  voting  against  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers. 

I  do  so  as  one  who  was  born  In  Italy,  who 
Is  at  all  tlme«  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  Its 
people,  and  who  is  anxious  that  it  remain 
an  Independent  and  sovereign  state  with  the 
freedom  to  determine  Its  own  destiny.  I  do 
so  because  I  hrive  very  close  relatives  who 
still  reside  In  Italy,  and  I  am  anxious  that 
they  and  their  children  and  all  the  people 
of  Italy  may  continue  to  live  In  freedom  and 
dignity  Instead  of  en.slavement  and  degra- 
dation foisted  upon  them  by  an  outalde  god- 
less power. 

Just  a  decade  ago.  In  the  parliamentary 
elections  of  1948.  I  made  a  similar  appeal  to 
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the  people  of  Italy  to  repudiate  communism. 
In  fact.  I  urged  thousands  of  others  of  my 
fellow  covintrymen  to  do  the  same  by  call- 
ing on  their  relatives  and  friends  In  Italy 
to  support  the  parties  which  stand  for  de- 
mocracy. The  victory  of  the  people  at  that 
time  laid  the  basis  for  a  strong  alliance  and 
a  close  friendship  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  which  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Italy  ae  a  formidable  power  in  the 
West  and  a  leader  in  the  family  of  nations. 
There  were  other  achlevemenU,  too.  which 
Inured  to  tlie  benefit  of  all  Italians.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  fact  that  from 
the  depths  of  depression  and  dlecourage- 
ment,  which  followed  In  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  Italy  has  accomplished  an  economic 
miracle  which  is  practically  unparalleled  in 
modern  times.  With  the  aid  of  America,  but 
primarily  through  the  indefatigable  energy, 
determination,  and  zeal  of  the  Italian  people, 
Italy  has  attained  great  economic  progress 
coupled  with  political  democracy.  Economic 
growth  and  political  freedom  go  hand  in 
hand  In  Italy  today. 

A  decade  ago  the  sinister  alms  of  Inter- 
national communism  were  not  too  well 
known.  In  their  despair  and  disillusion- 
ment after  the  war.  mlillors  of  Italians  were 
misled  to  Join  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
protest  against  existing  Inequities  and  In 
search  of  a  better  ll/e.  By  now.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  many  that  this  was  a  false  and  elu- 
sive hop>e.  Years  of  experience  with  Inter- 
national communism  has  convinced  thinking 
men  and  women  in  Italy  and  In  other  coun- 
tries that  the  promises  of  communism  are 
both  worthless  and  dangerous,  that  freedom 
and  liberty  are  the  bases  of  a  true  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  that  they  are  t<x) 
great  a  prize  to  sacrifice  for  a  regimented 
Communist  way  of  life. 

One  need  only  recall  the  revolt  of  the 
Hungarian  people  In  1956,  when  their  efforts 
to  attain  polliUal  freedom  and  Independence 
were  drenched  In  blood  by  Riisslan  troops 
«nd  tanks.  The  murder  oi'  hundreds  of 
Hungarian  freedom-fighters,  men.  women. 
and  children,  horrified  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Here  was  an  instance  where  com- 
munism remf>vpd  Its  mask  and  showed  Its 
true  and  ugly  face  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
The  Yugoslavian  situation  is  no  better. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  rigid  Communist  dlc- 
tatfjrshlp  has  been  set  up  In  the  country 
which  has  deprived  the  people  of  all  free- 
dom and  has  forced  many  to  flee  Into 
neighboring  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
Yugoslavia  Is  struggling  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Moscow's  domination  and  control. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  neutral  nations  are 
ever  more  alarmed  over  the  Yugoslav  situa- 
tion than  over  the  Hungarian  situation  In 
1956.  Prime  Mnlster  Nehru  of  India  put  it 
very  bluntly  when  he  recently  obeserved  that 
the  Communl-sts  In  any  country  are  not 
bound  by  the  national  Interests  of  their 
country,  but  are  guided  by  a  totalitarian 
power  emanating  from  Moscow.  An  example 
of  this  occurred  in  Italy  in  the  about-face 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  which  first 
supported  Titos  Communl.«t  Party  In  Yvigo- 
Blavla  and  then  rejected  It  on  orders  from 
Moscow,  Similar  Instances  can  be  recited 
time  and  again  when  the  Communist  Party 
of  Italy  changed  its  course  at  Moscow's 
directions. 

This  Interference  on  the  part  of  Moscow 
should  be  compared  with  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  extending  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  aid,  the  United 
States  has  never  made  any  demands  on  Italy, 
other  than  that  It  remain  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic country  for  the  benefit  of  Its  people;  it 
has  promoted  Italy's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations:  it  has  always  recognized  Italy's 
right  to  voice  Its  opinions  as  a  free  nation 
in  a  free  society:  and  it  has  respected  the 
wishes  of  the  Italian  people  in  every  way. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  fate 
and    the    future    of    the    youth    of    Italy.      1 


fchould  not  like  to  see  them  become  the 
puppets  of  a  totalitarian  regime,  going 
through  the  agonies  of  Communist  brain- 
washing, facing  enslavement  and  human 
degradation,  becoming  the  prisoners  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders  who  are  not  really  interested 
in  their  welfare  but  are  exploiting  them  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  hope  of 
Italy's  youth — and  of  the  youth  of  all  na- 
tions— lies  In  a  free  society,  where  they  will 
have  opportunities  to  advance  themselves,  to 
attain  a  good  education,  to  live  in  a  better 
world.  By  following  the  leadership  of  power- 
hungry  Communist  despots,  they  will  only 
rob  themselves  of  all  freedom  and  all  op- 
portunities for  a  better  life. 

Communism's  lack  of  faith  in  a  suprerrre 
being,  its  defiant  challenge  of  the  eternal 
power  of  God,  and  Its  disregard  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  are  among  its  greatest  we«>.k- 
nesses  which  eventually  must  and  will  lead 
to  Its  dlslnteg^ration.  It  cannot  forever  go 
on  to  Ignore  basic  precepts  of  God  and  man. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  youth  of 
Italy,  together  with  the  youth  of  other  coun- 
tries, must  begin  to  build  a  txetter  and  a 
happier  world.  This  is  the  challenge  of  the 
hour.  In  Italy,  the  youth  now  has  a  golden 
opportunity  to  help  rout  communism  at  the 
polls  and  thus  safeguard  the  future  of  their 
country  and  their  own  survival  as  free  men 
and  women. 

In  my  own  country,  the  United  States,  I 
have  urged  my  Governnrent  to  call  a  con- 
ference in  the  near  future  of  youth  and 
youth  leaders  of  all  countries.  Including 
those  of  Communist  countries.  In  order  to 
obtain  their  views  and  opinions  on  many 
pressing  problems  and  to  cooperate  in  pre- 
paring for  a  better  and  more  peaceful  to- 
morrow. 

Perhaps  my  own  case  is  the  best  example 
I  can  cite  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  in  order  to 
impress  them  the  threat  to  the  individual 
under  communism.  Had  I  in  my  youth 
mi;;rated  to  Russia.  I  would  today  either  be 
dead  or  in  a  slave  labor  camp  because  I 
could  never  ac<;ept  the  denial  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  all  other  freedoms 
to  which  we  are  entitled  as  human  beings. 
Only  In  America  would  I  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  rise  from  a  humble  beginning  to  be- 
come a  Judge  and  now  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the  world. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  never  lost 
Interest  In  Italy,  the  land  of  my  birth,  and 
in  lis  people.  In  World  War  11,  I  served  as 
an  intelligence  officer  in  Italy.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  I  have  followed  with  utmost 
interest  all  developmeiits  in  my  ancestral 
home.  Its  economic  growth,  the  political 
parties,  etc.  I  have  watched  with  the  deep- 
est of  interest  the  change  to  a  republic,  the 
development  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
participation  of  the  Italian  people  in  their 
Government,  In  elections,  and  In  every  phase 
of  life  as  free  citizens. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  a  two- 
party  system  Is  more  preferable.  It  was  the 
two-party  system  which  has  advanced  the 
United  Stales  to  the  position  It  occupies 
today  In  world  affairs,  while  countries  hav- 
ing a  multiple-party  system  have  been  rele- 
gated to  an  Inferior  position.  Too  many 
parties  In  a  country  are  apt  to  cause  con- 
fusion In  the  minds  of  the  people  regarding 
major  Issues,  they  account  for  disunity,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  does  not  provide 
the  government  with  tlie  required  strength 
and  authority  which  it  must  have  in  its 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  Italy  reach  such 
a  position  in  world  affairs.  There  must  be 
no  confusion  In  the  minds  of  the  Italian 
people  regarding  their  present  problems  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  They  must  and 
can  solve  their  own  affairs  in  the  interests 
of  Italy  and  the  people  of  Italy,  not  In  the 
interests  of  Moscow  and  its  power-hungry 
leaders. 


It  Is  for  this  reason  that  T  call  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Italy,  and  especially  on  Its  youth, 
to  express  their  support  for  freedom  and 
democracy  by  casting  their  ballot  for  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  This  party  is 
the  greatest  single  force  against  communism 
in  Italy  today.  A  substantial  victory  for  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  will  enable  It  to 
form  the  kind  of  a  government  which  wlli 
have  the  interests  of  the  Italian  people  at 
heart,  will  better  guide  the  destiny  of  Italy 
In  the  years  ahead,  and  will  add  strength  to 
the  free  world  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Citizens  of  Italy,  the  survival  of  your  peo- 
ple as  a  free  nation  is  at  stake.  Will  you 
rise  to  the  challenge?  True  friends  of  Italy 
all  over  the  world  will  await  your  reply  on 
May  25. 


Israel  Celebrates  10th  Anniversary  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF    NrW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  14, 1958 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel.  In  recognition  of 
this  significant  event,  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  greetings  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion.  and 
His  Excellency  Abba  Eban,  Ambassador 
of  Israel. 

Israel  was  bom  out  of  a  long  struggle. 
She  fought  hard  for  freedom  and  self- 
government,  and  values  them  highly. 
Independence  is  a  precious  heritage.  It 
was  for  freedom  that  most  of  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  these  shores.  Ever 
since  its  inception,  Israel  has  been 
grounded  upon  democratic  principles. 
The  counti-y  is  going  through  a  period 
of  rapid  expansion.  Like  every  growth, 
this  has  its  pains,  and  history  teaches 
us  that  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
But,  in  recent  months  some  observers  of 
the  Israeli  scene  have  taken  these  symp- 
toms as  the  substance  of  Israel's  life — 
forgetting  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
old  adage.  "Falling  blossoms  indicate 
ripening  fruit." 

When  we  look  back  at  our  o\hti  history 
in  the  fitful  decade  after  independence, 
it  is  easier  to  appreciate   the   problems 
facing  Israel.     It  is  not  a  small  matter 
for  a  nation  to  embark  upon  the  task 
of  spreading  prosperity  and  happiness, 
of    undertaking    to    assure    peace    and 
progress,  and  of  as.^^uniing  the  responsi- 
bilities of  insuring  to  its  peoples  freedom 
and  liberty.     Israel  is  a  young  nation 
which  has  passed  through  many  trials 
and  tribulations  during  this  infancy  of 
her  statehood.     Israel  has  rea.<;on  to  be 
thankful  for  the  many  accomplishments 
that  stand  to  the  credit  of  her  people. 
Nationhood    brings    responsibility    and 
can  onlj'  be  sustained  by  self -discipline, 
hard  work,  and  the  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.    The   progress   made   in   the   past 
decade  not  only  justifies  a  sense  of  pride 
in    their    achievements,    but    also    the 
greatest  degree  of  confidence  in  Israel's 
future. 

Guided  by  the  le-^sons  her  history  has 
taught  her,  Israel  has  pursued  a  course 
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which  she  feels  will  preserve  her  na- 
tional life.  This  called  for  nothing  less 
than  a  comprehensive  program  of 
nation  building.  I  applaud  the  great 
strides  Israel  has  made  in  these  first  10 
yeirs  of  independence.  She  has  almost 
doubled  her  per  capita  income;  educa- 
tional and  social  welfare  programs  re- 
ceive unstinting  suppyort  of  the  Israeli 
Government.  We  can  all  learn  from 
Israel  that  whatever  is  spent  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  strengthens  a 
democratic  society  every  bit  as  much  as 
what  is  spent  on  arms.  Israel's  mate- 
rial progress  pays  tribute  to  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  industry  of  her  peo- 
ple and  shows  their  determination  to 
fa'^hion  for  themselves  a  permanent  and 
advanced  nation.  By  strengtheninK 
their  own  Internal  life,  by  increasing 
their  potential — economic,  political, 
moral — such  small  nations  as  I.'^rael  can 
become  active  forces  in  the  Free  World. 

Lsrael  is  facing  up  to  the  challenge  of 
nation  building.  The  people  are  citizens 
of  a  great  country  on  the  verge  of  bold 
advance  and  are  living  up  to  the  high 
standards  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
The  people  of  Israel  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country  for  the  Israel  of 
the  future  will  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Free  World  through  her  strength 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  leaders. 

In  the.se  perilous  and  anxious  times 
there  Is  a  deep  yearning  among  men  for 
peace,  security,  and  human  dignity.  It 
is  clear  to  almost  everyone  that  America 
wants  peace.  I  wish  it  were  equally 
clear  that  our  policies  measured  up  to 
the  new  requirements  of  peace.  I  salute 
Israel  and  again  pledge  my  cooperation 
In  furthering  peace,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. May  the  bright  star  of  Israel 
be  ever  held  aloft,  undimmed,  untar- 
nished, so  that  its  light  reaches  every- 
where bringing  faith,  hope,  and  courage. 


Words  of  Wisdom  From  the  Italian 
Ambasiador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  CEILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  Ambassador  Brosio  of  Italy  in  his 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  avoid 
trade  barriers,  particularly  during  the 
recession.  The  Ambassador  recently 
stated,  and  I  thoroughly  approve,  that 
up  to  now  the  recession  in  the  United 
States  has  had  no  genuinely  significant 
effect  on  Italian-American  foreign  trade. 
But  there  are  already  signal  warnings. 
These  warnings  indicate  that  any  new 
or  additional  protective  trade  measures, 
particularly  tariff  increases  as  against 
imports  from  Italy,  will  slow  the  inter- 
national flow  of  goods.  That  slowing 
process  would  have  a  dilatorious  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  Europe — the  econ- 
omy that  we  are  endeavoring  to  aid  in 
every  reasonable  way. 


It  is  significant  that  In  New  York  City 
there  is  being  staged  an  International 
World  Trade  Fair.  Exhibits  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  countries 
sending  these  exhibits  to  us  hope  to  In- 
spire Americans  to  buy  tholr  goods.  By 
doing  so,  these  countries  can  earn  dol- 
lars with  which.  In  turn,  they  can  buy 
our  goods.  Unless  they  earn  that  hard 
currency,  they  cannot  buy  our  goods. 
Unless  we  export  10  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  in  trouble.  It  is  that 
10  percent  that  we  export  that  keeps  us 
out  of  the  economic  doldrums. 

Italy  and  other  countries  buy  from  us 
considerable  quantities  of  our  goods.  If 
we  put  up  trade  barriers  and  thereby  iso- 
late ourselves  economically  from  Italy 
and  the  other  countries,  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity and  the  rate  of  expansion  in 
those  countries  are  lessened.  When  that 
happens,  these  countries  enter  into  eco- 
nomic decline.  They  have  recessions. 
An  Itahan  recession,  coupled  with  our 
own  recession,  can  create  dreadful  havoc. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Brosio  when 
he  says: 

A  decline  In  the  level  of  Internal  economic 
activity  In  any  country  will,  almost  Inevi- 
tably, lead  to  changes  In  Its  triule  pollcle*. 
When  production  Is  stagnant  and  employ- 
ment is  low,  there  is  a  natural  and  nearly 
irrepreiiBlble  tendency  to  restrict  imports  by 
various  protective  mcarures.  even  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics  nnd  of  common  sense 
demonstrate  that  an  Increase  In  foreign 
trade  Is  a  menus  of  expanding  (Internal)  In- 
dustrial activity  and  employment. 

Italy's  trade  wiUi  the  United  States  In 
1957  shows  that  she  imported  from  the 
United  States  goods  to  the  sum  of  $651 
million  and  exported  goods  to  the  .sum 
of  $244  million.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
metals,  machinery,  and  automobiles  are 
the  predominating  exports  from  Italy  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  dramatic 
shift  from  former  exports  which  concen- 
trated on  food  and  beverages.  Italian 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  taken 
together  with  its  exports  to  the  United 
States,  emphasize  how  rapidly  Italy  Is  In- 
dustrializing her  econom:'. 


PocUl  Pay  Ugislalion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    Nrw     Y(  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUEaENTATlVE-S 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  more  disheartening  to  our  faith- 
ful postal  employees  than  the  continued 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  House-Senate 
conferees  in  reporting  back  a  decent  pay 
bill  for  these  Government  workers. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  these 
hard-working  conscientious  public  serv- 
ants have  been  greatly  neglected.  As 
we  all  know,  since  1951.  they  have  re- 
ceived only  one  salary  increase  and  that 
was  a  modest  one.  They  are  entitled  to 
and  deserving  of  another  pay  boost  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of 
living. 


It  Is  a  downright  shame  that  we  have 
failed  to  give  this  important  legislation 
speedier  action  and  greater  priority. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  pay 
and  rate  Increases  are  tied  up  in  one  bill. 
Certainly  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  rate  increases  should  not  further  de- 
lay tlie  passage  of  a  decent  living  wage 
for  our  postal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  urgent  need  for  this 
long-overdue  pay  increase  bill  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  Justice  and  fairness.  By  holding 
up  passage  of  a  pay  bill  we  are  perpetrat- 
ing the  greatest  injustice  to  these  Federal 
workers  for  which  we  have  no  logical 
explanation. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  act  immediately 
In  brint,'jnfir  out  a  pmy  raLse  bill  even  if  It 
means  separating  it  from  the  rate  in- 
crease measure. 

Our  postal  employees  want  and  need 
this  increase  now. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General 
Sammerfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  in  Arlington,  Va  , 
by  the  distinpui.shed  Postmaster  General, 
the  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Suramerfleld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 

ADDRFSS    BT    PoSTMASTrH    GrNnWL     AtTHUl    E 

St-MMOtnELD.  AnLiNOTON.  Va  .  Mat  11,  1958 

It  U  with  a  deep  feeling  of  humlUty  that 
I  accept  this  award  from  the  American  War 
Mothers  on  behalf  of  the  630,000  men  aud 
women  of  the  United  Slates  Puctal  Service. 

To  receive  this  award  here  In  this  hallowed 
national  shrine — with  Us  concentration  uf 
memories  of  unsclflsli  heroism  and  lt«  reflec- 
tions on  the  glorious  past,  lends  an  eepeclal 
dignity  to  this  occasion. 

And.  of  course,  there  U  the  mystical,  and 
often  heart-breaking  role  that  you.  the  dedi- 
cated mothers  of  heroic  sons  aiul  daughters, 
have  pla>ed  in  the  preservation  of  all  t^at 
we  hold  sacred,  which  gives  any  award  you 
might  bestow  a  significance  beyond  the  scope 
of  words  to  describe. 

As  your  Postmaster  General  It  give*  me  a 
sense  of  great  accomplishment  today  to  know 
that  you  have  seen  flt  to  honor  the  posUl 
establishment— la  the  language  of  the 
award — "for  the  nianner  in  which  it  haa  car- 
ried words  from  home  to  soldiers,  sallora.  ma- 
rines, and  aviators   the  world  over." 

The  most  satisfying  of  the  services  which 
the  Post  Office  Department  renders  Is  the 
transmittal  of  messages  and  packages  from 
home  to  our  American  boys  and  girls  who  are 
serving  In  the  defense  of  our  liberties  in  every 
corner  of  the  free  world. 

To  satisfactorily  meet  this  fundamental 
human  need  in  times  of  peace  or  of  war,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  exercise  a  standing  agreement 
Which  assures  dally  continuous  llalaon  on  the 
countless  details  pertaining  to  the  re^lar 
and  certain  exchange  of  the  malls  between 
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military   personnel    and    their    families    and 
friends. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  Bignincance  to 
this  occasion,  for  the  freedom  which  your 
sons  and  daughters  are  defending  is  espec- 
ially symbolized  and  typlfled  by  the  postal 
service  which  we  are  Inclined  so  often  to  take 
for  granted. 

The  postal  service — that  unique  system  of 
efncient.  uncensored  and  Intimate  communi- 
cation which  you  have  honored  today^is 
not  only  essential  to  human  liberty,  it  Is 
capable  of  existence  only  where  liberty  Is  a 
very  ep>eclal  thinR.  something  deep  in  the 
blood  of  men.  imbedded  In  the  soil.  Immov- 
able as  mountains. 

Over  half  the  world's  surface.  In  those 
darkened  areas  behind  the  Irmi  and  the 
Bamboo  Cvirtalns.  a  postal  system  such  as 
ours  is  not  only  impossible.  It  is  anathema. 
In  those  unhappy  lands,  opinion  must  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  brain  like  contraband. 
Communication  between  men  is  more  cir- 
cumscribed than  It  was  In  the  darkest 
Middle  Ages. 

The  crisis  we  Americans  face  today  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  our  history.  It  Uikes  Its 
place  with  Valley  Forge  and  Saratoga,  with 
Gettysburg  and  Manassas,  with  the  Argonne 
and  with  Midway  and  Normandy  Bench,  and 
with  all  the  other  periods  of  grave  national 
peril. 

Across  half  the  world  a  materialistic,  god- 
less antagonist  lies  crouching,  prepared  to 
spring  at  the  least  sign  of  weakness  on  our 
part.  The  phllasophy  which  motivates  the 
leaders  of  our  opposition  Is  founded  on  a 
repudiation  of  the  Divine  purpose — a  denial 
that  man.  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
should  everywhere  be  free  In  spirit  and  free 
In  person. 

We  have  survived  every  other  peril  that 
has  threat-ened  to  engulf  us  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  shall  survive  the  danger  that  we  now 
face. 

I  believe  too  fervently  In  the  tough  and 
sturdy  qualliies  of  our  people,  to  think 
otherwise. 

I  could  never  entertain  doubts  about  the 
spiritual  strength  that  flows  from  the  cour- 
age, the  eager  competitive  genius,  the  proud 
■elf-reliance.  Uie  instinctive  confidence 
which  characterize  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans Just  as  much  as  they  characterized 
thoee  generations  which   preceded   us. 

I  could  never  waver  In  my  conviction  that 
the  deep  religious  faith,  which  Is  account- 
able for  our  political  system  and  for  the  con- 
cepts Immortalized  by  our  Founding  Fathers, 
Would  ever  be  defeated  by  the  materialistic 
tyranny  of  MarxUm. 

But  we  must  never  allow  this  quiet  con- 
fidence to  degenerate  Into  complacency.  We 
enjoy  no  Divine  exemption  from  the  lessons 
of  history.  We  must  never  be  seduced  Into 
thinking  that.  Just  because  we  are  right  in 
our  belief  In  God  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
that  we  are  therefore  Immune  to  the  foul 
contagion  of  materialism  which  surrounds 
us. 

We  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  that 
coUectlvlstlc  sfx-lallzing  influences,  which 
for  years  have  been  at  large  In  our  great 
country,  shall  never  gain  complete  ascend- 
ency and  destroy  the  Individualistic  virtues 
which  are  our  principal  strength. 

We  mu.st  constantly  resist  any  monopoly 
of  power  by  any  economic  groups— whether 
It  be  the  leaders  of  labor  or  the  leaders  of 
industry— so  that  the  rights  of  others  can 
be  disregarded  or  abused. 

We  must  forever  be  on  guard  against  the 
constant  and  growing  tendency  to  make  of 
our  elective  system  a  catspaw  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  human  character. 
This  is  an  obligation  we  owe  to  the  mil- 
lions of  our  youth  who  died  before  their  time 
so  that  we  could  inherit  the  fruits  of  their 
generosity— life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. *^ 


Tour  sons  and  daughters  have  been  most 
generous. 

We  must  always  strive  to  be  worthy  of 
their  generosity:  to  be  worthy  of  the  liberty 
we  have  received  from  their  hands. 

We  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice — of  our- 
selves and  of  our  substance — in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life.  » 

The  cost  of  keeping  ahead  of  our  antago- 
nist is  enormoiis.  We  pay  the  cost  in  taxes; 
we  pay  the  cost  In  the  disruption  of  the 
careers  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
Thankfully,  because  of  the  leadership  of  a 
great  President,  we  are  no  longer  paying  the 
cost  In  humaii  lives. 

Tlie  monetary  cost  of  preparedness  has 
amounted  to  $200  billion  during  the  last  5 
years.  In  a  time  of  total  peace  those  $200 
billion  would  have  bought  hlt?hways  and  hos- 
pitals and  scliools  and  hydroelectric  dams 
sufBclent  to  supply  our  needs  for  many  years 
to  come.  Those  $200  billion  would  have" per- 
formed miracles  In  the  alleviation  of  human 
sufTerlng.  the  relief  of  human  misery,  but 
they  had  to  be  diverted  for  the  cause  of 
survival. 

The  price  has  been  enormous — but  what- 
ever it  is.  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  future — 
we  can  afTord  it — because  any  alternative  is 
so  much  worse.  A  free  Amer''-T  will  always 
be  willing  and  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  sur- 
vival. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  these  things.  As 
American  War  Mothers  you  have  contributed 
much  and  you  are  stiil  making  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  perpetuation  of  peace. 

A.s  mothers  of  our  human  bulwarks  against 
enslavement,  you  provide  a  source  of  spiri- 
tual strength  which  no  evil  can  subdue. 

You  know  full  well,  from  the  rich  but 
sometimes  bitter  experience  of  your  own  lives, 
that  freedom  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
won  or  lost  In  a  day — It  Is  not  bought  In  the 
market  place  or  rented  for  a  weekend.  It 
is  something  that  must  be  owned  outright 
by  those  who  have  fought  to  preserve  it  and 
who  have  earned  the  right  to  pass  It  on  to 
their  children. 

There  are  trials  yet  to  come.  There  will 
be  Btrategems  against  our  safety  and  our 
future. 

But  If  we  as  a  Nation  show  the  same  talent 
for  sacrifice,  the  same  willingness  to  stand 
our  ground  against  a  malignant  fate  as  you 
have  shown,  then  we  shall  remain  free  and 
powerful,  a  benign  influence  In  a  world  no 
longer  troubled  by  Incipient  hostlltles. 

With  your  help  and  your  inspiration  we 
shall  together  accomplish  this. 

May  God  Almighty  bless  your  efforts  and 
grant  them  ruccees. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Minneiota't  lOOth  Anniversary  of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ThyeI  introduced 
the  Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  when  he  delivered  an  address. 
In  Minneapolis,  in  commemoration  of 
Minnesota's  100th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood. 


I  am  happy  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  address  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of 

May   12,   1958| 

We  Live  in  a  World  or  Change 

Governor  Freeman,  your  royal  highnesses, 
your  excellencies,  and  citizens  of  Minnesota, 
I  am  delighted  to  share  in  this  tribute  to 
the  people  and  State  of  Minnesota  and  to 
salute  here  the  distinguished  visitors  who 
have  traveled  no  little  distance  to  Join  in 
the   celebrations   of   your    100th   anniversary. 

I,  myself  have  just  returned  this  morning 
from  Europe  where  I  attended,  at  Copen- 
hagen, a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
That  beautiful  city  of  tradition  and  culture 
is  a  vl%'Id  reminder  of  the  high  ideals  and 
vigorous  endeavors  by  which  Europe  en- 
riched our  American  heritage.  From  that 
city.  I  went  on  to  Berlin. 

Minnesota  bears  the  Imprint  of  Scandi- 
navia. One  finds  here  the  Viking  zest  for 
adventure,  industry,  thriftiness,  devotion  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  love  of 
liberty. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Scandinavian  people  has  been  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  are  stubborn  when  It 
comes  to  fundamental  virtues  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  readily  changed  the  politi- 
cal framework  within  which  those  virtues 
made  themselves  manifest. 

For  example,  three  of  the  five  Scandinavian 
countries  as  we  know  them  today  assumed 
their  present  national  Independence  only 
within  this  century — Norway  (1905),  Fin- 
land (1917)  and  Iceland  (1944).  But  With- 
in a  somewhat  kaleidoscopic  political  scene, 
they  have  ever  maintained  spiritual  and 
cultural  solidarity. 

That  Is  the  theme  I  would  emphasize  to- 
day. We  live  In  a  world  of  change.  In- 
deed change  is  the  law  of  life  and  vitality  Is 
often  measured  by  change. 

CHANCZ    MUST    BE    GOOD 

Tliat.  however,  does  not  mean  everything 
changes.  There  are  basic  truths  which  are 
enduring  and  to  which  we  miist  hold  fast  if 
change  is  to  be  orderly  and  conducive  to 
good. 

Sometimes  rigidity  and  flexibility  are 
posed  as  concepts  that  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Actually,  they  can  go  hand  In  hand. 
Enduring  concepts  of  Justice  and  right  pro- 
vide the  dynamism  that  assures  both  the 
fact  of  change  and  the  character  of  change. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  play 
worthily  its  part  in  a  world  where  change 
is  inevitable,  and  where  cliange  can  be  made 
benign  if  it  reflects  fundamental  concepts  as 
to  the  proper  relation  of  man  to  God  and  of 
man  to  man. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  men  of  faith 
who  were  seeking  not  Just  to  build  a  secure 
home  for  themselves  but  to  conduct  a  great 
experiment  in  human  liberty,  the  Impact  of 
which  they  hoped  would  be 'felt  throughout 
the  world.  They  were  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  mission. 

When  our  Nation  was  small,  at  Its  begin- 
ning, we  conceived  that  our  ability  to  change 
the  world  would  be  primarily  through  the 
influence  of  our  conduct  and  example.  We 
built  here  a  society  of  extraordinary  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  spiritual  vigor.  It  did. 
Indeed,  attract  attention  all  around  the 
world  and  thus  Influenced  the  course  of 
world  events.  We  grew,  because  sharing  was 
a  ccnli-al  theme.     We  welcomed  here  those 
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from  other  lands  to  partake  equally  the  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  the  Pounders. 

The  Original  Thirteen  States  did  not  maka 
of  themselves  a  closed  preserve.  Their  union 
was  open  to  adherence  by  others  and  the 
Original  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  thus 
became  48  spanning  a  continent. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown,  the  whole  world 
has  shrunk  under  the  Impact  of  new  means 
and  speeds  of  travel  and  communication.  It 
is  relatively  much  smaller  now  than  was  our 
continent  100  years  ago.  Under  these 
changed  conditions  we  continue  to  seek  to 
propagate  the  enduring  concepts  of  our 
Founders. 

WE   can't  stand  alone 

Our  States  here  could  not  have  survived  In 
peaceful  pro-sperity  had  each  a.sserted  total 
Independence  and  rejected  tntordependence. 
Likewise,  in  the  world  today,  nations  can- 
not survive  in  peaceful  prosperity  If  each 
emphasizes  only  Independence  and  neglects 
Interdependence. 

Tliose  Americans  whose  spirit  faithfully 
reproduces  the  spirit  of  our  past  must  seek 
to  apply  on  a  worldwide  basis  this  principle 
of  Interdependence. 

The  United  Nations  represents  B\ich  an 
effort.  It  exerts  a  great  influence  through- 
out the  world.  But  we  have  to  recognize 
that  it  falls  to  satlffy  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  world  to<lay.  Its  security  council  can  be 
rendered  Impotetit  by  the  veto  of  any  one 
of  the  Ave  permanent  members.  Nine  days 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  cast  Its  83d  veto  and 
thereby  struck  a  grave  blow  to  the  gixxl 
nelghlxtrllncss  and  harmony  which  the  char- 
ter prescribes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  U  N.  exerts  a 
great  Influence  — makes  recommendations; 
but  It  cannot  nc  t  Its  Influence  Is  great  with 
countries  which  have  what  our  Dsclaration 
of  Independence  calls  a  decent  respect  fur 
the  opinions  of  mankind. 

But  It  Is  otherwise  with  nations  which 
lack  such  renpect.  Unhappily,  the  General 
Assembly  resolutions  with  regard  to  Korea 
have  been  Ignored  to  this  day  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  Communist  China  and  Its  reso- 
lutions with  rerpect  to  Hungary  have  been 
defied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  does  Its  best  to  help 
make  the  U.  N.  a  strong,  vigorous  institution. 
But,  for  the  reason  I  have  Indicated,  it  hns 
been  necessary  to  supplement  the  United 
Nations  by  oliicr  eecuriiy  measures.  These 
have  taken  the  form,  principally,  of  collec- 
tive defense  associations,  which  are  speclfl- 
cally  authorized  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

One  of  these  collective  security  arrange- 
ments Is  established  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  15 
NATX)  countries  have  Just  been  meeting  In 
Copenhagen.  That  meeting  has  provided  a 
good  demonstration  of  consultation  and  co- 
ordination without  the  sacrifices  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

PACTS   ARE  NEEDED 

There  are,  of  course,  other  such  asiiocla- 
tlons.  There  is  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  the 
oldest  of  all,  the  Pan--\merican  Union,  now 
known  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

By  our  participation  In  such  regional  and 
defensive  groupings,  the  Nation  supplements 
the  United  Nations  where  It  Is  weak. 

A  further  expression  of  the  principle  of 
Interdependence  Is  our  mutual-security  pro- 
gram— sometimes  called  foreign  aid.  We 
have  been  conducting  this  program  In  vari- 
ous form.s  now  for  10  years  since  the  first 
such  major  program — the  Marshall  plan — ■ 
was  adopted.  That  plan  was  designed  to 
bring  economic  recovery  to  a  Europe  that 
had  been  dislocated  and  devastated  by  war. 

The  nations  which  originally  benefited 
from  the  Europeaxi  recovery  plan  happily  no 


longer  need  economic  aid.  Their  economics 
flourish,  and  they  have  become  important 
trade  cust^imers  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  our  own  economic  wel- 
fare. They  have  also  contributed  signlfl- 
cantly  to  the  collective  military  establish- 
ment of  NATO.  Our  1948  Investment  la 
Europe  has  paid  off  many  limes  over. 

Today  our  mutual-security  proprams  serve 
primarily  to  provide  military  assistance,  and 
In  a  few  cases  financial  as&lstance.  to  equip 
ajid  maintain  armed  forces  needed  to  pro- 
tect areas  which  are  vitally  Important  to  the 
Free  World,  Including  the  United  States. 

To  take  an  example,  the  cooperating  coun- 
tries have  ground  forces  of  about  5.600,000 
men.  But  Ics^s  than  1  million  of  these  are 
Americans.  Neaiiy  5  million  are  from  other 
lands.  They  are  to  some  extent  equipped 
and  otherwise  helped  out  by  our  mutual- 
security  prcgram. 

I  can  a.ssure  you  It  Is  far  cheaper  to  get 
security  that  way  than  for  the  United  Slates 
alone  to  raise  and  maintain  the  additional 
military  forces  that  we  would  need  If  we 
stood  alone. 

We  are  providing  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  principally  In  the  form  of 
loans — not  gifts — to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  the  newly  independent 
countries.  They  are  desperately  eager  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  their  people.  They  want  to 
do  this  In  freedom;  but  If  they  cannot  find 
the  way  In  freedom,  they  will  be  under  strong 
compulsion  to  accept  the  asBl*lunce  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  building  a  malcrUUsilc 
totalitarian  society. 

RUM    orm    AID,    TOO 

These  Soviet  oilers  are  Bllurlni?  on  th^lr 
face.  But  ihcy  are  motivated— and  condi- 
tioned— by  a  declre  to  subvert  the  genuine 
Independence  of  the  coimtrles  which  accept 
them.  That  would  be  tragic  for  them,  and 
for  us.  Our  Nation  wants  and  needs  an 
environment  of  freedom.  We  dare  not  sit 
Idly  by  to  be  mere  and  more  ch  sely  en- 
circled by  a  hostile  despotism  which  seeks 
to  strangle  us. 

But  even  these  collective  measures  cannot 
suffice  to  serve  our  Ideals.  The  Independence 
and  proFperity  of  nations  mu.m  also  be 
served  and  enriched  by  trading  the  products 
of  their  labors.  In  the  modern  world,  trade 
is  Inevitably  a  part  of  the  whole  complex  of 
a  nations  inlernalional  relations,  and  in- 
deed of  Us  security. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  given  recog- 
nition and  expression  to  this  fact  through 
our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
That  pro^runi  was  originated  24  years  ago 
and  since  then  has  been  extended  10  limes 
by  Congrecs.  It  provides  our  farmers  and 
our  Industrial  workers  with  a.s;  ured  markets 
throughout  the  world.  Since  the  program 
wa.s  Inaugurated  our  foreign  trade  has  cx- 
p.Tnded  nearly  tenfold. 

The  program  Is  not  just  one  of  tnHlT  re- 
duction; 11  reallstlf-ally  takes  account  of  the 
needs  of  some  sei^mcnts  of  our  ec:>nomy  by 
providing  restraints  en  foreign  competition 
where  protection  is  Justified  by  the  totality 
of  our  national  Interest. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  prof;ram  not  only 
contributes  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Nation;  It  also  contributes  to  our  political 
and  military  security.  To  see  this  one  need 
only  recall  the  period  of  the  early  1930s. 
We  then  sought  relief  from  economic  de- 
pression by  raising  our  tariffs  and  devaluing 
our  currency,  without  rej^ard  to  the  effect 
on  others  who  were  largely  dependent  on 
International  trade. 

What  was  the  result?  We  did  not  get  the 
relief  we  expected  at  home.  But  worse  than 
that  was  the  fact  that  our  example  was 
taken  by  others,  notably  Germany  and 
Japan,  as  Justification  for  policies  of  extreme 
nationalism,  and  of  expansion,  on  the  theory 
that  economic  livelihood  was  no  longer  at- 


tainable by  normal  methoda  of  peaceful 
trade. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  today  repetition 
of  the  disaster  that  followed  that  period. 
The  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  is  necessary  both  for  our 
economic  welfare  and  for  our  peace. 

Now  we  are  trying  also  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  Interdependence  to  the  fields  newly 
opened  by  science  and  exploration. 

ATOMS    rOR    PIACI 

Take  the  vast  new  area  of  phytlcal  p>ower 
that  Is  now  made  possible  by  the  splitting 
of  the  atom — posclbUities  that  are  Im- 
measurable. There  we  seek  such  interna- 
tional coiitrols  and  safeguards  as  will  assure 
atoms  for  peace,  and,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower put  It.  •Imd  the  w.ty  by  which  the 
miraculous  Inventiveness  of  man  shall  not 
be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  lUo." 

Take  outer  spare— now  frr  the  first  time 
becoming  acceislble  to  the  devices  of  man. 
and  toon  to  man  him.splf.  We  seek  tlvat  the 
new  world  t>eyond  the  limits  of  our  earthly 
sphere  shall  be  used  only  for  i>eaceful  pur- 
poses, and  not  for  purposes  of  war. 

The  continent  of  Antarctica  porseaaes  nat- 
ural poesiblllties  which  are  now  being  Inten- 
sively explored  by  the  tricntlsui  f)f  many 
countries  cooperating  In  the  Geophysical 
Year.  We  propose  to  establish  in  Antarctica 
an  intsjrnatSonal  regime  which  will  prevent 
the  monopollzlnK  of  any  part  of  this  new 
continent  for  the  military  purpose*  of  any 
nation,  but  assure  an  open  door  for  th« 
peaceful  pursulta  of  all  mankind. 

We  see  now  arteries  of  travel  opening  up 
over  north  polar  ref:lons.  We  want  to  ■•• 
efitiibllfhed  In  that  neighborhood  an  inter- 
national tyniem  of  inspection  so  that  none 
need  fear  that  ihe^e  new  polar  route*  will 
be  traveled  by  Ix^mbers  or  by  mlaallM  un- 
leashinc;  surprise  attuck  We  want  only 
peaceful  travel  along  these  new  patha,  such 
as  Is  developed  by  our  Scandinavian  friend* 
to  Lrlng  our  nations  closer. 

In  such  ways  as  this,  we  seek  to  carry 
forward  in  this  fore-shortened  world  the 
dynamic  concepts  of  our  founders.  The  spirit 
Is  the  same-  the  spirit  of  the  Vtklng, 
the  spirit  of  the  American  frontiersman. 
constantly  seeing  new  horizons,  facing  new 
challenges  and  responding   to  them. 

These  resjKJnses  manifest  our  recojrnltlon 
of  the  fact  that  change  Is  Inevitable,  that 
It  Is  ihe  law  of  life  and  that  those  who  do 
not  adapt  them-selves  to  change,  who  only 
oppose  it  blindly,  not  only  lose  the  thrill  of 
adventure  and  the  Joy  of  creation,  but  are 
Uiemseives  destroyed  by  change. 

MEN    HAVE    RIGHTS 

As  we  thus  partake  of  change,  we  strive 
that  ch.''.nse  thall  reflect  certain  value*  that 
are  timeless  and  unchanging.  We  hold  to 
the  basic  truths  expressed  by  all  the  great 
religions  that  man  Is  spiritual,  having  hi* 
origin  and  his  destiny  In  God.  We  hold  to 
certain  political  applications  of  these  truths, 
proclaimed  In  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.- 

We  continue  to  believe  men  are  Indeed 
endowed  by  their  Creator  wiUi  certain  in- 
alienable rights  Including  Uie  rl>{ht  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
that  Just  government  derives  lU  powera  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

And  we  believe,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  its 
principles  mean  •'liberty  not  only  to  the 
people  of  this  country  but  hope  for  the  world 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  should 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men." 

These  are  principles  that  are  challenged 
today  by  the  adherents  of  materialistic  athe- 
ism. In  the  face  of  that  challenge  we  do 
not  stubbornly  stand  still.     We  continue  to 
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pursue  the  path  of  change.  But  we  do  not 
change  our  principles.  In  that  respect  we 
are  unchanging,  steadfast  and  uncompro- 
mising. Only  thus  can  we  be  true  to  the 
ideals  brought  to  this  Nation  from  so  many 
lands  by  Ood-fearlng  people,  who  consoli- 
dated here  a  new  nation,  who  began  here  a 
great  new  experiment,  and  who  bring  a  new 
and  djmamlc  approach  to  the  problems  of  an 
ever-changing  world. 


Are  Americans  Aware? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  In  the  R«c- 
o«D.  I  wlah  to  Incltidc  the  following 
speech  by  Gordon  H  Scherir  at  rally 
sponsored  by  Aware.  Inc..  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege in  New  York  Cty  on  Wednesday 
evening.  May  7.  1958 

Aac  AWERiCA»r*  Aware? 
What  ha*  been  aald  liere  tonight  ghould 
be  applauded  by  every  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can. Unfortunately,  hcwerer,  it  will  bring 
wide  and  varied  reactions.  They  will  range 
from  approbation  by  our  fast-waning  patri- 
otic ■ocletles  to  contempt  and  hatred  by 
the  Communist  conspirators  within  our 
American  community.  The  ill  will  of  the 
latter,  our  sworn  enemies  and  would-be 
destroyera.  we  expect.  They  are  the  chal- 
lenge we  must  face  in  our  time. 

There  1*  also  that  fiist-growing,  cynical 
segment  of  the  populac;  which  scorns  and 
soffs  at  any  mention  of  patriotism.  To  them 
Americanism  Is  not  even  secondary  to  one- 
worldlsm.  To  Uiem  the  American  heritage 
and  basic  constitutional  rights  should  be 
chipped  away  and  even  surrendered  when  po- 
litical exi>edlency — treaty  by  Kxecutlve  agree- 
ment— demands. 

Then  last  there  is  that  group  of  self-styled 
loyal  citizens  to  whom  the  word  "American- 
ism" Is  distasteful  although  they  do  not 
admit  It.  They  are  thi;  extreme  leftwing, 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  lost 
faith  In  the  American  &yjtc-m.  Tliey  are  the 
people  who  through  the  years,  wittingly  and 
unwittingly,  have  given  .heir  names,  money, 
and  prestige  to  Innumerable  Comnrunlst- 
front  organizations  and  causes.  Among 
Uicm  are  those  who  are  the  foolish  and  naive 
puppets  of  the  Communist  agents  within. 

These  are  the  people  to  whom  Oeorgl 
DlnUtrov.  one  of  the  top  world  Communists, 
referred  when  he  said; 

"As  Soviet  pt)wer  grows,  there  will  be 
greater  aversion  to  Comniunlst  parties  every- 
where. 80  we  must  practice  the  techniques 
of  withdrawal.  Never  appear  In  the  fore- 
ground: Let  our  friends  <lo  the  work." 
Dlmltrov  continues,  and  listen  to  this: 
•We  must  always  remember  that  one  sym- 
pathizer Is  generally  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
militant  CommunUU.  A  university  profes- 
sor, who  without  being  a  party  member  lend* 
himself  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  men  with 
party  ca.-ds." 

If  Dlmltrov  were  making  that  statement 
tonight,  he  could  well  include  the  indus- 
trialist Cyrus  Eaton  who  made  a  tremendou* 
contribution  to  the  Soviet  cause  thl*  last 
Sunday  night  when  over  a  naUonwlde  hook- 
up he  made  his  vicious  attack  upon  tha 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
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security  agencies  of  this  Nation.  Do  you 
know  who  paid  for  that  program — the  Fund 
for  the  Republic. 

Eaton  Is  part  of  an  epidemic  of  color 
blindness  which  has  affected  certain  seg- 
ments of  America.  The  victim  cannot  see 
the  gory  Red  record  of  mass  murder  and 
subversion  which  the  International  Commu- 
nist apparatus  is  writing  dally.  Eaton's 
•currllous  attack  on  the  FBI  and  our  secu- 
rity system  climaxes  a  series  of  his  public 
utterances  which  are  being  beamed  by  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that  In  Decem- 
ber of  1955  the  official  Russian  governmental 
organ  Izvestla  hailed  Cyrus  S.  Eaton  for  his 
expressions  on  peaceful  coexistence;  that 
another  organ  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional apparatus  New  Times  in  October  1957 
bontalns  an  article  by  Eaton  In  which  he 
rapturously  extols  the  virtues  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  states  that  he  "has  achieved  a 
better  firsthand  understanding"  by  the  con- 
tact he  has  had  with  Soviet  representatives 
In  the  United  Sutes. 

It  1*  likewise  more  than  coincidence  that 
in  addition  to  attacking  the  Federal  Bureati 
of  Investigation,  Eaton  has  repeatedly  at- 
tacked what  he  ha*  characterized  a*  the 
•'antl-Hu**lan  belligerence"  of  the  United 
States. 

Can  he  not  see  that  the  International 
Communist  apparatus,  now  controlling  one- 
third  of  the  popuutlon  of  ttal*  earth,  with  a 
fifth  column  28  million  strong  permeating 
the  world,  is  now  at  war  with  the  one  nation 
which  stands  In  the  way  of  lU  world  domi- 
nation? 

Can  he  not  aee  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvesUgatlon — far  from  being  a  •Hitler- 
like  gestapo"  as  he  describe*  it — U  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  our  libertie*  and  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Nation  against  Internal  Bub- 
ver*lon? 

In  the  March  1958  issue  of  the  periodical, 
the  Progressive.  Eaton  eute*  "I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Russians  want  peace." 
Can  he  not  see  that  the  only  peace  which 
the  International  Communist  apparatus 
wants  Is  a  peace  in  which  freedom  Is  for- 
ever subdued  by  the  forces  of  tyranny? 

In  the  light  of  Eaton's  conduct,  listen  to 
how  significant  are  the  concluding  words  of 
O?orgl  Dlmltrov: 

"Every  man  has  his  value,  his  merit.  The 
writer  who,  without  being  a  party  member, 
defends  the  Soviet  Union,  the  union  leader 
who  U  outside  our  ranks  but  defends  Soviet 
International  policy.  Is  worth  more  than  a 
tbotisand  party  naembers." 

Yes,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Industrialist 
Cyrus  Eaton  who  is  not  a  Communist  but 
who  defends,  as  Dlmltrov  said.  Soviet  inter- 
national policy  Is  worth  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  party  members. 

The  Cyrus  Eatons  are  the  people  who  will 
ridicule  and  condemn  what  has  been  said 
here  tonight,  what  this  great  organization 
of  Aware  Is  trying  to  accomplish,  what  the 
FBI  and  the  Investigating  committees  of 
Congress  are  doing.    And  why? 

The  answer  is  simple.  These  are  the  forces 
which  have  turned  back  the  cover  and  shown 
how  these  gentlemen  were  foolishly  and  care- 
lessly sleeping  in  the  same  beds  with  the 
agents  of  the  Kremlin.  They  did  not  Uke 
the  expos*  and  ever  since  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  those  who  put  the  spotlight 
on  the  naked  truth  of  Communist-front  sub- 
version within  the  United  States. 

The  tragedy  of  this  hour  is  that,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  beeu  revealed,  so  few  Ameri- 
cans— In  fact,  only  a  handful — ^really  un- 
derstand the  Communist  mind  and  are  aware 
Of  the  strategy  being  used  by  the  Soviets  to 
reach  their  goal  of  world  domination. 

Such  lack  of  knowledge  la  understandable 
when  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  series  of  disheartening  decisions, 


has  demonstrated  that  it,  too.  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  modus  operandi  of  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  total  offensive  now  being  waged 
against  the  free  world  by  the  Kremlin. 

As  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  violated 
all  precedent  by  going  beyond  the  record 
and  consulting  the  dubious  writings  of  for- 
eign socialists  a.s  authority  for  Its  decisions, 
may  I  suggest  that  the  High  Court  take  a 
look  at  a  book  WTltten  by  E.  H.  Cookrldge, 
an  authority  on  the  Communist  conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The  Court  might  eventually  learn  that  the 
Communist  Party  Is  not  a  political  partv  as 
we  know  political  parties  In  the  United 
States — that  we  are  not  dealing  with  or 
Investigating  an  economic  or  political  phi- 
losophy, as  the  Ccurt's  recent  decisions 
suggest. 

It  might  at  long  last  find  out,  as  Cook- 
rldge says: 

"We  are  dealing  with  the  sordid  story  of 
theft  of  atomic  and  NATO  secret*,  of  arson, 
sabotage,  poisoning,  assassination,  infiltra- 
tion, and  subversion,  plotted  in  Moscow  and 
carried  out  all  over  the  world." 

As  you  know.  It  was  the  Inveatlgatlng  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  which  finally  brought 
to  light  the  penetration  of  this  fifth  colimin 
In  the  United  State*.  They  recommended 
law  after  law  to  deal  with  thl*  threat  from 
within. 

With  one  fell  swoop  last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  seriously  weakened,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, mo«t  of  the  weapon*  that  have  been 
available  to  deal  effectively  with  thl*  fifth 
coliuzui. 

Oiu  committee  wa*  commencing  hearings 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  day  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  the  Watklns  decision, 
dealing  with  Congressional  Investlgatloiu  of 
Communist*,  and  the  Tate*  ca«e  freeing  the 
convicted  California  Communist*.  On  that 
day — Red  Monday — a  former  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  California  rejoic- 
ingly exclaimed: 

"It  was  the  greatest  victory  the  Communist 
Party  has  ever  received."  She  continued, 
"It  will  mark  a  rejuvenation  of  the  party 
in  America.  We  have  lost  some  of  our  mem- 
bers In  the  last  few  years,  but  now  we  are 
on  our  way." 

The  committee  saw  and  felt  that  rejuvena- 
tion at  the  San  Prancifco  hearing.  During 
the  last  few  years,  the  Conrununlst  hangers- 
on  at  such  hearings  had  diminished.  Their 
enthusiasm  had  been  damp>ened.  The  hos- 
tile witnesses  exhibited  less  confidence  In  the 
ultimate  triumph  ol  the  Commimist  cause. 

All  this  was  changed  In  San  Francisco. 
The  Communists  filled  the  large  hearing 
room  and  overflowed  into  the  corridors. 
Their  snide  and  vituperative  remarks  to 
committee  members  as  they  passed  through 
the  halls  were  again  In  evidence.  The  wit- 
nesses and  the  lawyers  were  Jubilant  as  well 
as  arrogant.  The  delaying  tactics,  the 
evasiveness,  and  the  long  Commiuilst  propa- 
ganda speeches  returned. 

Yes,  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  Kremlin 
but  an  ominous  one  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  Inspired  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  to  begin  Its  ciu-rent 
campaign  to  subvert  our  security  agencies. 
Do  I  hear  someone  say  that  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  this  Communist-front 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  its 
cohorts? 

Listen  to  how  a  newspaper  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  brainwashed  {and  I  am 
being  charitable  when  I  say  "brainwashed"). 
The  Washington  Post,  In  an  editorial  de- 
signed to  Influence  Congress  against  voting 
for  the  appropriation  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  this   year,  said: 

"For  20  years  the  committee  has  been  dis- 
closing and  reporting  on  the  pattern  of 
Communist    infiltration    of    American    life; 
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this  part  of  Its  function  has  long  since  been 
completed,  and  the  pattern  of  the  past  no 
longer  has  much  application  to  the  present." 

The  editorial  then  continued  with  a  plea 
to  strangle  the  committee. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  give  you  ex- 
ample after  example  of  subversive  activities 
being  brought  to  the  cold  light  of  common 
d.iy  by  the  committee — activities  revealing 
a  diabolical  pattern  not  of  the  pa^t  but  of 
the  present.  Let's  take  a  look  at  Just  one 
case  which  is  as  current  as  today's  news- 
paper. 

We  have  been  worried  nbout  sputniks  In 
outer  space.  The  committee  luicovered  a 
sputnik  right  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — not  5  years  ago,  not  2  years  ago. 
not  1  year  ago,  but  Just  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  Communist  record  of  one  Wilfred 
Lumer  was  recently  brought  to  light.  Now 
who  is  Wilfred  Lumer?  He  is  the  man  who 
was  doing  research  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  for  at  least  two  committees  of 
this  Congress.  The  results  of  his  handiwork 
found  their  way  Into  reports  on  legislation 
that  Is  being  considered  by  this  present 
Congress. 

Let  me  quote  Just  two  questions  and 
answers  from  his  testimony  which  will  clear- 
ly Illustrate  my  point. 

"Mr.  Arens  (counsel  for  the  committee^. 
Have  you  r«'ported  your  activities  on  the 
Hill,  on  Capitol  Hill,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  several  years  to  a  person  known  by  you 
to  be  a  Communist? 

"Mr.  Lumer.  I  must  decline  to  answer 
that  question  on  the  grounds  of  the  first 
and  fifth  amendments. 

"Mr.  Arens.  We  have  information,  and  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  frank  with  you.  Mr. 
Lumer — we  have  information  that  in  the 
recent  past  you  have  been  in  contact  with, 
and  under  discipline  of.  Sam  Abbott,  a  rank- 
ing Communist  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  now 
while  under  oath  to  deny  it. 

"Mr.  Lumer.  I  must  decline  to  answer 
that  on  the  grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments." 

Today  the  Soviets  are  holding  out  the 
cllve  branch.  A  worldwide  peace  offensive 
Is  now  in  progress.  According  to  our 
friends  in  left  field,  all  we  have  to  do  is  sit 
down  at  summit  conferences  and  enter  into 
a  few  executive  agreements  with  the  gang- 
sters of  the  Kremlin — the  slaughterers  of 
the  Hungarian  freedum-flghters.  and  we  will 
be  on  our  way  toward  peace.  But  the  kind 
of  peace,  I  assure  you,  that  we  would  buy 
at  a  price. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  United 
States  has  already  had  19  top  level  confer- 
ences with  the  schemers  of  the  Kremlin. 

Forty  agreements  resulted;  only  three, 
which  the  Soviets  felt  were  to  their  advan- 
tage, have  been  kept.  In  all.  the  butchers  of 
the  Kremlin,  in  the  short  span  of  their  40- 
year  history,  have  entered  into  nearly  1.000 
treaties,  nonaggression  pacts,  and  agreements 
with  other  countries.  In  every  single  In- 
stance when  it  served  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  eo.  these  pacts  were 
flagrantly  violated  in  Its  drive  toward  world 
domination. 

Another  compelling  objection  to  continued 
dealings  with  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
Is  the  effect  such  meetings  have  on  the  people 
Inside  the  Soviet  orbit—the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  anti-Communist.  Eugene 
Lyons,  in  his  book  entitled  "Our  Secret  Al- 
lies," dramatically  points  out  that.  If  we  are 
ever  to  win  this  conflict,  we  will  need  these 
secret  allies — the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  have  Just  given  $225  million  to  neu- 
tralist India,  yet  Nehru,  among  other  things, 
tells  the  world  that  Russia's  occupation  of 
Hunpary  Is  no  different  from  our  position  In 
Japan. 


A  short  time  a?;o  we  sent  $63  mlUIon  in 
farm  surpluses  to  Communist  Yugoslavia 
after  we  cut  off  military  aid  to  Tito  at  his 
request  because  svich  contributions  were  em- 
barrassing both  to  him  and  bis  bed-partuer 
Khrushchev. 

Of  the  $193  milllnn  doled  out  to  Commu- 
nist Poland  in  less  than  a  year,  $98  million 
was  given  as  late  as  February.  It  did  not  go 
to  the  Polish  people  In  their  nght  for  free- 
dom but  to  Gomulka.  As  Senator  Styles 
BniocEs  said : 

"We  merely  made  It  possible  for  Oomulka 
to  quiet  the  natural  unrest  In  opposition 
to  his  Communist  regime.  Far  from  helping 
free  people  along  t>'^  road  to  self-determina- 
tion, we  are  actually  forging  stronger  chains 
for  their  bondage." 

What  has  become  of  the  honor  of  this 
Nation  when  we  attempt  to  bribe  our  sworn 
enemies  and  betray  those  whom  they  hold 
In  bondage?  Is  this  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  so-called  peace? 

The  recognition  of  Red  China  and  Its  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations — for  which. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment— would  mean  the  death  knell  of  antl- 
Communlst  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
500  million  Chinese  who,  historically  and  tra- 
ditionally, have  been  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try. So  few  have  been  able  to  see  through 
the  Communist  line — parrotted  by  dupes 
and  soft  heads — namely,  that  recogi  itlon  of 
the  Red  clique  In  Pelplng  was  the  same  as 
recognition  of  the  millions  whom  they  have 
enslaved. 

Before  Americans  are  seduced  by  the  cur- 
rent Communist  peace  offensive,  they  should 
reflect  upon  a  statement  by  Dmiltrl  Z.  Ma- 
nuUsky,  made  in  1931  when  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  the  Lenin  school  of  political  warfare 
in  Moscow.    He  said  : 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  Is  Inevitable. 

"To  win  we  sliall  need  the  element  of  sur- 
prl.se.  The  bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to 
sleep,  so  we  shall  begin  by  launching  the 
most  spectacular  peace  movement  on  record. 
There  will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  un- 
heard-of concessions." 

Friends,  does  this  have  a  familiar  ring 
today? 

Miinull.cky  continued:  "The  capitalist 
countries,  stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice 
to  cooperate  In  their  own  destruction.  They 
will  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends. 
As  soon  as  their  guard  Is  down,  we  shall 
smash  them  with  our  clenched  fist." 

And  now  listen  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
greatest  authority  on  Internal  subversion.  In 
his  latest  Independence  Day  warning  to  the 
American  people.     He  said: 

"Public  apathy  is  the  sure  way  to  national 
suicide.  t(j  death  of  individual  freedom.  It 
allowed  the  Communists  to  penetrate  and 
make  satellites  of  once-free  coimtrles,  and 
It  is  presently  enabling  them  to  honeycomb 
and  weaken  the  structures  of  the  remaining 
countries,  and  there  Is  today  a  terrifying 
apathy  on  the  part  of  Americans  toward  the 
deadliest  danger  which  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  Some  of  that  apathy  Is  deliberately 
Induced." 

Hoover  continued:  "The  Commiinlst  Party 
In  the  United  States  is  not  out  of  business; 
it  is  not  dead:  it  is  not  even  dormant.  It  Is. 
however,  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  its 
current  objective,  which  is  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is  shattered,  ineffective,  and  dy- 
ing. When  it  has  fully  achieved  this  first 
objective.  It  will  then  proceed  inflexibly  to- 
ward its  final  goal. 

"Those  who  try  to  minimize  its  danger 
are  either  uninformed  or  they  have  a  deadly 
ax  to  grind." 

Today  there  are  those  who  still  think  of 
war  only  In  terms  of  military  aggression,  of 
planes,  guided  nilsslles,  and  nuclear  projec- 
tiles. 

So  few  understand  that  firepower — de- 
structive   force — is   only    one   of    the   weap- 


on."!,  one  phase  of  the  total  offensive  being 
waged  by  the  Soviets  against  the  West. 

Here  Is  the  appraisal  of  Gen  All)ert  Wede- 
meyer  who.  you  will  recall,  served  as  chief  of 
our  World  War  II  planning  operations.  Tes- 
tifying recently  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  General  said: 

"The  Soviets  are  obtaining  their  objectives 
without  the  use  of  military  force.  If  I  were 
the  senior  planner  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy, 
I  would  advise  Khrushchev  to  continue  to 
do  exactly  what  he  is  doing  now." 

Russia  has  apparently  abandoned  the  cen- 
turies-old concept  of  war.  She  does  not  want 
to  destroy  the  cities  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  other  country  of  the  free  world  If 
she    can    possibly   avoid    it. 

Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  one  of  the  great  au- 
thorities on  Communist  psychological  war- 
fare, a  newspaper  correspondent,  author, 
lecturer,  and  a  former  officer  In  the  OSS, 
who  spent  more  than  31  years  In  countries 
under  various  forms  of  Communist  pres- 
sure and  attack,  testified  in  closed  session 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Hunter  testified  out  of  the  wealth  of 
his   experience   and   first-hand   knowledge: 

"War  has  changed  Its  form.  Tlie  Com- 
munists have  dl.scuvered  that  a  man  killed 
by  a  bullet  is  useless.  He  can  dig  no  coal. 
They  have  discovered  that  a  demolished  city 
is  useless.  Its  mills  produce  no  cloth.  The 
objective  of  modern  warfare  Is  to  capture 
intact  the  minds  of  the  people  and  their 
possessions  so  that  they  can  be  put  to  use. 

"This  is  the  modern  conception  of  slavery, 
that  puts  all  others  into  the  kindergarten 
age." 

Hunter  continued:  "The  United  States  Is 
the  main  battlefield  In  this  war.  I  mean 
specifically  the  people  and  the  soil  and  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  They  seek 
to  conquer  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
so  that  it  voluntarily  falls  into  the  Red 
orbit.  If  we  have  to  be  conquered  by  de- 
structive nuclear-age  weapons,  it  will  be 
considered  a  setback  by  the  Kremlin.  Their 
objective  la  to  make  the  same  use  of  the 
American  people  as  they  make  of  the  Czechs 
In  the  uranium  mines  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
as  they  make  of  the  Chinese  In  the  mills  of 
China. 

"We  are  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  new 
world  order  for  the  benefit  of  a  mad  little 
knot  of  deposits  In  the  Kremlin.  We  are 
losing  so  fast  that,  unless  we  put  a  very 
drastic  end  to  It,  the  question  of  who  Is 
winning  will  t>e  academic  In  a  decade." 

Hunter  concluded:  "I  have  been  watching 
developments  under  aimmtmlsm  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  now  I  see  exactly  the  same  developments 
back  here  In  America.  I  see  primarily  as 
part  of  this  softening-up  process  in  America 
the  llqvildatlon  of  what  we  used  to  recognize 
as  right  and  wrong,  what  we  used  to  accept 
as   absolute   moral   standards." 

Khrushchev.  Just  3  weeks  aeo  tonleht.  In 
ft  speech  U>  diplomats.  Including  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  said: 

"We  will  beat  the  capitalists,  but  that 
does    not    mean    killing    anybody. 

"When  we  win  In  this  competition,  we 
will  also  reeducate  you.  We  Bolsheviks 
are  a  ravenous  people.  What  we  achieved 
in  the  past  is  very  little.  We  want  more 
and  more." 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Washington 
Star,  in  headlining  the  latest  statement  of 
Allen  Dulles  Chief  of  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  printed:  "Subversion,  Not 
Arms,  is  Chief  Rod  Weapon." 

All  of  the  credible  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  firepower  and  destructive  force  of  the 
East  and  the  West  are  fairly  well  balanced. 
The  Russians  ere  not  dumb.  They  know 
that  an  all-out  nuclear  war  will  mean  the 
total  destruction  of  their  cities — that  today 
the  United  States  In  all  probability  would 
win  such  a  conflict.     Consequently,  we  are 
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not  going  to  haT«  a  nuclear  ahowdown  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Krwnlln  la  not  going  to  sign  Ita 
own  death  warrant — iind  why  should  It? 
So  few  underst&nd  thht  In  ttia  Uat  decade 
the  Communlsta  have  been  Incredibly  suc- 
cessful In  expanding  the  Soviet  empire  by 
the  use  of  a  weaF>on  far  more  effective  than 
sputniks  or  nuclear  n:UslIe«  and  certainly 
less  costly. 

So  few  are  aware  thit  the  Insidious  and 
diabolical  weapon  of  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version haa  done  tbe  }C'b  of  taking  approzl- 
nuitely  one-tMrd  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
one-third  of  Its  people  Into  the  CommunUt 
orbit  and  that  another  one-third.  In  the  so- 
called  neutral  bloc,  U  fast  drifting  toward 
Russian  satellltlsm. 

So  few  are  aware  that,  while  the  near 
equality  of  firepower  b<'tween  the  East  and 
West  creates  the  present  mlUtary  stalemate, 
the  effectlre  weapon  of  Infiltration  and  sub- 
veralon  Is  tbe  deadly  cancer  at  work  on  tbe 
InsUtutloos  and  goveruments  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

We  are  not  engaged  In  a  popularity  con- 
test with  a  competing  economic  system.  We 
are  not  merely  faced  with  certain  annoying 
adjustments  wlilch  should  be  made  ao  that 
W9  may  coexist  with  a  different  system  of 
government.  We  are  now  In  a  death  grip 
with  an  enemy  the  likes  of  which  for  de- 
basement and  lubumanlty  the  world  haa 
never  before  experienced,  an  enemy  whom  we 
can  Ignore,  appease,  negotiate  with,  only  at 
the  expense  of  our  survival. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  our  day  to  all 
patriots  of  this  Republic.  We  must  accept 
this  challenge.  We  sball  either  dedicate  our- 
selves to  it  or  face  slavery  and  destruction. 


Speedy  Air  Traffic  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MAS&ACHUSETTa 

Of  THK  HOUSE  OP  REFBBSENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  May  14, 1958 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  my  remarks  yesterday  on  the  subject 
of  Rlr  safety,  I  was  gratified  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  for  that  general 
purpose  by  our  diHtingulshed  and  able 
friend,  the  gentlem&n  from  Arkansas, 
I  Mr.  Harris  ] ,  and  also  by  the  prompt  and 
diU£;ent  attention  given  this  important 
subject  matter  by  our  distinguished  and 
able  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blathik],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Preston], 
and  others. 

All  these  measures  taken  by  appro- 
priate leaders  and  committees  of  the 
House  demonstrate  the  continued  aware- 
ness and  alertness  of  the  House.  Its 
oonunittees.  and  its  membership  to  the 
great  needs  in  this  field  so  tragically 
Illustrated  by  recent  most  lamentable 
air  accidents. 

Friends  of  our  great  aviation  Industry 
and  many  of  the  general  public  have 
been  genuinely  concerned  for  some  time 
past  now  by  the  relatively  large  number 
of  air  accidents  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately explained,  by  sudden  crashes, 
and  by  collisions  In  the  air  that  cost 
many  lives  and  caused  much  damage. 

Many  communities  throughout  the 
cotintry  have  been  visited  by  these  sud- 
den death-dealing  accidents  plummeted 
down  from  the  skies  with  furious  speed 


to  bring  death  and  destruction.  The 
growth  of  civil  aviation  in  itself  and  the 
increased  number  of  private  planes 
present  serious  traCBc  control  problems 
in  the  air.  The  activities  of  military 
planes  along  the  air  routes  in  close  prox- 
imity to  settled  communities,  the  unan- 
nounced and  unscheduled  character  of 
their  approach,  the  dazzling  speed  at 
which  they  travel  and  failure  frequently 
to  conform  with  rules  governing  civil 
aviation  make  this  problem  much  more 
difficult. 

Since  the  principal  part  of  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  reconciling  military 
with  civilian  flights  and  since  the  situa- 
tion has  apparently  been  getting  worse 
rather  than  better  in  recent  days,  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  the  establishment 
of  basic  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  con- 
trolling these  matters.  Air  congestion 
is  growing  apace;  air  traffic  control  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  compelling  problems 
at  the  moment. 

With  the  advent  of  new  civilian  jet 
planes,  the  problem  becomes  intensified 
and  the  Congress  must  act  to  lay  down 
proper,  effective  controls  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  I  commend  our  colleagues 
who  are  giving  these  important  matters 
such  careful,  able,  and  expeditious  con- 
sideration, and  I  hope  that  nothing  will 
deter  them  from  the  goal  of  pressing 
forward  with  a  sound,  considered  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  order  into  the 
somewhat  chaotic  and  worsening  situa- 
tion, which  is  causing  so  much  uneasi- 
ness and  concern  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 


Norway's  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COYA  KNUTSON 

or    MINMZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1958 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  feeling  of  fellowship  that  I  share 
with  the  citizens  of  Norway  their  na- 
tional day — Norwegian  Constitution  Day. 
To  Norwegian  nationals,  this  day  honors 
the  living  constitution  which  has  en- 
dured from  May  17,  1814 — for  almost  a 
century  and  a  half— down  to  the  present. 
It  is  my  prayer  that  Norway,  under  its 
forward-looking  constitution,  shall  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  in  fair  relation- 
ships between  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  stand  as  a  sturdy  ally  to  the 
United  States,  for  untold  centuries  to 
come. 

The  recent  visit  of  Princess  Astrid  and 
Prime  Minister  Gerharden  to  the  Minne- 
sota centennial  observances  strikingly 
emphasizes  the  close  friendship,  the 
esteem,  the  regard,  in  which  our  two 
countries  hold  each  other. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  summer — in  Doug- 
las County,  Minn. — the  so-called  Ken- 
sington Stone  was  found.  This  stone 
held  inscriptions  which,  when  translated, 
indicated  that  It  was  the  record  of  a 
Viking  expedition,  composed  largely  of 
Norwegians.  For  six  decades  controver- 
sial claims  have  been  advanced  about  this 
otherwise  unheralded  tour  of  discovery. 


Whether  or  not  men  of  Norwegian  an- 
cestry stood  on  Minnesota  soil  six  cen- 
turies ago  is  of  small  significance.  What 
does  matter  is  that  men  and  women  of 
Norwegian  ancestry  have  contributed  far 
beyond  the  strength  of  their  numbers  to 
the  spiritual  and  material  progress  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  to  these  United 
States. 

Men  and  women  of  Norwegian  origin 
could  point  to  their  compatriots  who  have 
won  distinction  in  art,  in  music,  in  sci- 
ence, in  education,  in  medicine,  in  law,  in 
theology.  They  could  point  with  pride 
to  blood -relatives  whose  names  are  for- 
ever blazoned  in  the  roster  of  this  Na- 
tion's wars.  No  phase  of  American 
progress  in  culture,  business,  or  the  hu- 
manities but  has  its  honored  roll  of 
giants  of  achievement  with  a  common 
Norwegian  heritage. 

Yes;  it  is  true.  Americans  of  Nor- 
wegian ancestry  have  attained  to  leader- 
ship in  all  fields. 

Yet,  it  is  equally  true  that  others  of  the 
same  noble  breed  have  served  their 
adopted  coimtry  just  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ers. It  has  been  their  destiny  to  live 
their  hves  unnamed,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung. 

What  was  the  impact  of  these,  the 
great  unknowns  ? 

They  thrust  into  the  wilderness.  They 
built  their  cabins  and  sod  houses.  They 
faced  the  dangers  of  the  frontiers,  the 
blizzards,  the  forest  fires.  They  started 
the  schools.  They  built  churches  before 
they  had  hearths  of  their  own.  They 
borrowed  from  the  Norwegian  Consti- 
tution to  help  make  the  laws  of  the 
States.  They  gave  their  ideas,  rich  in 
human  warmth,  to  American  social 
progress,  to  American  goTemxnental 
growth.  They  sang  as  they  worked  and 
the  songs  of  Norway  became  the  songs 
of  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  giving  in  their  new 
land  that  the  relationship  between  Nor- 
way and  the  United  States — instead  of 
hands  across  the  sea — became  hearts 
across  the  sea. 

This  is  what  Norwegian  Constitution 
Day,  May  17,  means  to  me. 

This  is  why  I  raise  my  voice  to  cry, 
"Skoal"  to  all  Norwegians,  on  this  day 
they  honor,  whether  theirs  are  only  an- 
cestral ties  or  whether  they  are  num- 
bered among  the  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion citizens  of  Norway  itself. 

Hail  to  our  friend  and  ally. 

Hail  to  the  people  who  have  made 
Norway's  name  honored  throughout  the 
world. 

Hail  to  our  mutual  fellowship  through- 
out the  years  to  come. 


Plan  for  a  Pan-American  Parliamentary 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ston- 
ing and  the  jeering  of  Vice  President 
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Nixon  In  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries during  his  good-will  tour  were  not 
spontaneous  demonstrations  against  him, 
nor  were  they  directed  against  him  per- 
sonally. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  an- 
tagonism was  engineered  by  known 
Communists  and  it  was  directed  against 
the  United  States.  This  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  worldwide  Communist  hate 
America  propaganda  campaign  which 
is  hitting  us  one  day  in  Peru,  the  next 
day  in  Lebanon,  and  so  forth. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Kremlin  has  two  objectives  in  Latin 
America: 

First.  To  engender  hostility  toward 
the  United  States. 

Second.  To  create  chaotic  conditions 
among  our  neighbors  south  of  the  border 
which  might  pave  the  way  for  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  such  as  was  done  for  a  time 
in  Guatemala. 

A  number  of  circumstances  are  par- 
ticularly propitious  for  the  promotion 
of  Communist  objectives.  Nationalism, 
which  is  shaking  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia,  is  also  a  powerful  element  in 
Latin  American  psychology.  In  some  of 
these  countries  the  people  harbor  bitter 
memories  of  United  States  manifest  des- 
tiny and  dollar  diplomacy,  which  have 
never  been  eradicated  despite  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, poor  and  discontented  with  their 
rate  of  economic  growth,  are  dissatisfied 
with  United  States  policy  toward  them. 
Occasionally,  responsible  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  have  given  us  a  friendly 
warning  that,  unless  the  expectations 
of  the  people  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living  can  be  achieved  by  democratic 
methods,  they  may  seek  other  means  to 
meet  these  demands. 

All  of  this  has  proved  useful  to  the 
Communists.  Moscow  capitalizes  on  the 
bitterness  and  the  envy  of  the  Latin 
American  people,  on  their  dissatisfac- 
tion and  their  eagerness  for  progress. 
The  Communists  seek  to  discredit  the 
United  States  by  associating  it  with  im- 
perialism, colonialism,  and  warmong- 
ering, while  Russia  is  depicted  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace,  progress,  and  the 
hope  of  the  downtrodden. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  is  exerting  all-out 
efforts  to  expand  its  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  countries,  it  is  sending 
commercial  missions  to  these  countries 
which  are  offering  to  purchase  their 
surplus  products  while  selling  them 
Communist-made  goods  on  very  attrac- 
tive terms,  and  it  is  encouraging  the  ex- 
change of  scientists,  educators,  students, 
and  others. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we 
have  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  recent 
years  to  counter  Soviet  subversion  in 
Latin  America.  There  is  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Caracas  Conference  in 
March  1954  which  declares  that,  if  in- 
ternational communism  should  come  to 
dominate  any  of  the  American  States,  it 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  all  Ameri- 
can States,  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  calling  for  im- 
mediate consultations  regarding  appro- 
priate action.    The  resolution  also  calls 


for  the  exchange  of  information  between 
the  American  Republics,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  subversive  activities  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended certain  limited  financial  aid  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  the  like.  But  various  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  over  the  types  of  loans, 
or  refusal  of  Government  loans  where 
private  investment  funds  are  available, 
or  lack  of  sufUcient  funds  for  long-term 
loans.  Aside  from  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, we  have  given  very  little  un- 
der our  foreign-aid  program  to  these 
countries.  In  recent  years  it  has  gen- 
erally been  around  one  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  to  all  20  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  that  includes  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  technical  assistance. 

By  comparison  with  what  we  have 
spent  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  Latin  America  is  being  all  but 
ignored  by  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  these  countries  merit  closer  atten- 
tion than  ever  before.  While  we  are 
ignoring  Latin  America.  Russia  Is  work- 
ing overtime  there  seeking  to  gain  favor 
and  to  convince  those  countries  to  re- 
main neutral  on  the  Soviet  side.  No 
wonder  Vice  President  Nixon  has  found 
during  his  tour  that  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable lack  of  understanding  there 
about  United  States  policies  and  motives. 
No  wonder  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  anti-American  feeling  there  and  grow- 
ing resentment  against  us. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
examine  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  more  closely.  There  seems  to 
be  a  crying  need  for  improvement.  This 
should  be  done  at  once,  before  the  situa- 
tion in  some  of  those  countries  deterio- 
rates beyond   the  point  of  repair. 

While  I  am  not  ready  to  prescribe  any 
.specific  programs  at  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  propose  a  plan  which,  if  put  into 
practice  could  result  in  greater  unity  of 

purpose  and  action.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  which  brings  together  peri- 
odically the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican governments  for  cooperation  in 
various  activities.  We  also  have  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  com- 
po.sed  of  high-ranking  military  officers 
of  all  21  Republics,  to  plan  the  defense 
of  the  W€stern  Hemisphere. 

I  would  suggest  the  establi.shment  of 
a  third  Inter-American  body  to  be  made 
up  of  parliamentary  repre.sentativcs,  who 
as  .spoke.smen  of  the  people  can  establish 
a  closer  relationship  on  a  people-to-peo- 
ple ba.sis.  It  may  be  called  the  Pan- 
American  Parliamentary  Association — 
PAPA — which  is  to  meet  annually  or  as 
often  as  deemed  necessary  in  the  differ- 
ent capitals  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tlie  purposes  of  this  organization 
should  be  to  create  better  understanding 
amontj  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere, 
expansion  of  educational  and  scientific 
exchange  programs,  closer  cultural  rela- 
tions, improvement  in  trade  relations, 
encouragement  of  large-.scale  touri.sm  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  help  to 
provide  relief  in  times  of  Ui5a.'>ter,  seek 


means  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities 
in  the  various  countries  to  help  their 
economies,  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  that  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  all  21  American  Republics 
could  meet  to  di.scuss  pre.ssing  economic, 
technical,  .social,  educational,  and  similar 
problems — but  not  political  or  military 
matters — there  would  result  not  only 
more  and  better  understanding,  but  also 
greater  cooperation  and  definite  achieve- 
ments from  which  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned would  benefit.  In  view  of  the 
current  developments  in  connection  with 
the  Nixon  tour,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
pan-American  parliamentary  conference 
be  called  at  once. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  about  the 
true  situation  in  Latin  America.  Let  us 
draw  from  it  the  definite  but  very  painful 
conclusion  that  our  neighbors  in  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  are  falling 
prey  to  Communist  propaganda  and  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  stirred  up 
against  their  traditional  and  logical 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  United  States. 
The  young  students  and  the  others  who 
are  participants  in  the  riots  in  Peru  and 
Venezuela  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
being  exploited  by  the  Communists  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  people.  They 
do  not  speak  for  the  people  of  Peru  or 
Venezuela  but  against  them. 

For  us  there  Is  also  the  further  lesson 
that  we  have  taken  the  Latm  Americans 
for  granted,  while  pouring  our  aid  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  A  positive  peo- 
ple-to-people approach  in  our  dealings 
with  our  neighbors  has  been  lacking.  We 
must  restore  such  relationship  by  spread- 
ing good  will  now.  if  we  are  not  to  become 
bankrupt  later  in  attemptmg  to  attain  it 
by  force. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Refers, 
Archbishop  Cushiof  Benefit  Dinner  for 
New  College  of  the  ObUtet  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  11, 
1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHusrrra 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1958 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

Address  or  Edith  NonRsc  Rogers.  Mcmbri  or 
Congress — Archbishop  Cushino  Benctit 
Dinner  roR  New  Colleoe  or  the  Oblates 
or  Mary  Immacxjlate,  Slnday,  Mat  11, 
1958.  Boston,  Mass. 

His  ElxceUency.  Archbishop  dishing,  the 
Very  Reverend  Father  Richard,  distinguished 
clergy,  Father  Morlssette,  the  toastmnster, 
Mr.  Ooguen.  and  the  countless  friends  of  the 
oblate  fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  this  evening  a.nd 
to  be  Invited  to  this  Important  dinner  event 
of  Archbishop  Cashing  in  the  Interest  of  » 
new  Oblate  college  for  this  vicinity.  Every- 
one who  Is  associated  with  thelefTorts  to 
secure  the  funds  for  the  constructapn  of  this 
greatly  needed   new  College   of   the  Oblates 


of  Mary  Immaculate  Is  confident  of  succeas. 
Our  eminent  archbishop  of  Boston,  besides 
being  one  of  the  world's  great  spiritual  lead- 
ers, Is  a  constant  Inspiration  to  his  fellow 
men  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
all  things  that  are  good  and  right.  The 
power  of  his  distinguished  leadership  and 
the  force  of  bis  seemingly  limitless  energy 
and  physical  strength,  combined  with  his 
fner.dllness,  understanding,  and  klndneM, 
command  a  respect  that  towers  high  above 
mortal  men.  Because  of  his  being  among 
us.  our  lives  are  richer  and  our  communities 
are  finer.  Having  his  blessing,  and  the  power 
of  his  Inspiration  and  leadership,  this  new 
Oblate  college  will  come  Into  being  and 
within  a  very  short  time  the  power  of  Its 
Christian  Influences,  through  Its  graduate 
niUslonarles,  wlU  extend  to  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  the  need  for  edu- 
cation Is  great.  In  almost  every  field  of 
human  endeavor,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
the  wider  and  wider  expansion  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  Not  only  is  this  true  here 
In  the  United  States  where  our  population 
has  Increased  to  180  million  people,  but  It 
Is  also  a  fact  In  so  many  other  countries  In 
the    world. 

With  our  civilization  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  adventures  into  limitless  space, 
there  Is  a  tremendous  call  for  men  and 
women  trained  in  the  physical  sciences,  in 
engineering,  and  chemistry.  In  not  only 
our  country,  but  In  every  other  land,  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  more  doctors,  more 
nurses,  and  more  persons  devoted  to  reuearch 
to  care  for  the  physical  Uls  and  diseases  of 
manJclnd. 

In  the  yean  Just  ahead,  many  of  our  young 
men  and  women  must  realize  this  need  and 
must  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
train  themselves  for  this  service  to  humanity. 
As  demanding  as  these  needs  are.  however, 
they  are  not  as  pressing  as  the  need  for  dedi- 
cated young  men  and  women  trained,  very 
carefully  trained,  in  serving  the  spiritual  re- 
quirements of  expanding  populations  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  earth.  The  primary,  basic, 
necessary  requirement  for  world  peace  at  this 
time  and  In  the  future.  Is  a  knowledge  of.  and 
a  faith  In  God.  It  Is  a  fact  that  any  nation 
today  whose  people  believe  In  and  fear  God. 
whoae  government  leaders  are  God-fearing 
and  strong  In  their  faith,  that  such  a  nation 
U  not  only  a  peaceful  nation,  but  one  which 
strives  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to  all  con- 
troversies. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  call  for 
rastly  expanding  facilities  in  which  more  and 
more  brilliant  young  men  can  receive  the 
necessary  training  to  And  themselves  and 
dedicate  themselves  to  Ood.  to  serve  and  feed 
the  human  spirit,  to  bring  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  into  the  pathways  of  knowledge, 
faith,  trust,  and  right. 

It  Is  at  institutions  such  as  this  planned 
new  College  of  the  Oblatee  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate that  young  men  are  prepared  and 
trained  for  the  priesthood.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  young  men  go  to  foreign  mis- 
sions to  such  places  as  the  ArcUc  Circle  be- 
yond the  tree  line  or  DEW  Hne.  This  area  la 
considered  so  dUHcult  that  construction  com- 
panies on  the  DEW  line  found  that  only  2 
percent  of  the  men  who  signed  up  for  the 
regular  term  of  2  years  remained  for  the  al- 
lotted time,  and  this  despite  the  salary  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month  for  unskilled  labor. 
But  the  Intrepid  ObUte  missionaries  remain 
for  life. 

They  go  to  such  places  at  Haiti,  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  only 
Negro  republic  In  the  Americas.  They  go  to 
the  rlceflelds  of  Japan,  to  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  South  America.  They 
can  be  found  on  every  continent  In  the 
world. 

This  Oblate  College  U  deserving  of  your 
support,  not  only  because  it  lorlngs  the  gospel 
of  ChrUt  and  the  message  of  Christ  spelled 


out  by  long  and  lonely  vigils,  but  because  It 
brings  the  message  of  America  to  people  that 
wish  to  be  free. 

These  young  men  will  be  very  effective 
American  ambassadors  for  the  American  way 
of  life.  They  will  be  effective  not  because 
they  win  grace  the  parlors  of  the  rich  and 
the  wealthy  and  the  mighty  but  they  will 
bring  the  message  of  America  down  to  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  outcast.  They  will  take 
It  to  the  factory,  to  the  farm,  to  the  jungle, 
to  the  dlsease-rldden  countries  such  as  Laos. 
They  will  not  only  talk  the  American  way  of 
life,  they  will  live  according  to  the  best 
principles  and  traditions  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  supporting  the  education,  training,  and 
work  of  these  missionaries,  the  people  of 
America  wlU  be  supporting  the  first  line  of 
offense  against  the  errors  and  evils  of  com- 
munism. They  would  bring  the  message  of 
Christ  and  the  peace  of  Christ  In  opposition 
to  the  creed  of  hate  and  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  men  that  Is  so  well  propagated  by 
the  Communists.  These  men  are  filled  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  are  loyal,  strong 
Americans  because  their  country,  yours  and 
mine,  has  been  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Wherever  there  Is  suffering,  wher- 
ever there  is  disease,  wherever  there  Is  evil, 
the  Oblates  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge. 
In  their  dedicated  labors  these  Oblates  are 
not  looking  for  one  red  penny  for  themselves. 
They  are  God's  ambassadors,  they  are 
America's  ambassadors,  they  are  your  am- 
bassadors. Where  else  In  the  wide  world 
could  you  find  such  effective  ambassadors 
whose  pay  Is  the  native  food  they  eat  and 
the  cassock  that  covers  them.  This  is  truly 
a  noble  calling;  It  Is  a  royal  vocation;  It  Is 
a  work  of  love;  it  Is  the  work  of  God  on  this 
earth.  This  Is  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late. 

The  preparation  that  these  young  men  re- 
ceive Is  according  to  the  strict  regulations  of 
the  code  of  canon  law.  The  church  wants 
her  priests  to  have  an  education  second  to 
no  other  system  In  the  world.  These  young 
men  will  spend  3  years  pursuing  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  social  sciences.  This  Is 
done  after  a  2 -year  college  course  elsewhere 
in  the  humanities.  They  then  study  theol- 
ogy for  5  years.  The  Oblates  not  only  want 
holy  men;  they  want  learned  men.  They 
work  on  the  principle  that  God's  Instru- 
ments should  be  well  educated  and  equal  to 
the  education  gained  In  any  other  profession. 
The  Oblates  realize  that  in  this  day  and  age 
their  priests  must  not  only  be  content  to 
fight  hatred  with  love,  but  falsehood  with 
truth.  This  is  why  It  takes  so  long  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  Oblate  priesthood 
This  Is  why  this  new  college  and  others  like 
It  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  are  so 
greatly  needed  at  this  time. 

This  Is  a  noble  cause  we  are  thinking  about 
tonight.  It  Is  a  holy  cauae,  and  It  Is  of  tre- 
mendous necessity.  This  new  college  for  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  others  like 
it  In  other  places,  must  soon  be  a  reality. 
From  Its  classrooms  will  come  dedicated  men, 
strong  In  their  faith,  convinced  In  their  mis- 
sion, and  relentless  in  their  efforts  to  prevail 
over  evil,  showing  mankind  the  pointless 
absurdity  of  evil,  and  the  fact  that  evU  can 
never  prevail  over  right.  These  are  the  dedi- 
cated men  who  will  hold  godless  communism 
at  bay,  who  will  stand  as  the  bulwark  In  pre- 
venting the  evil  forces  of  communism  from 
Infiltrating  not  only  our  own  country  but 
other  lands  on  this  earth.  These  are  the 
men  who,  through  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  faith,  will  force  godless  communism  to 
Its  knees;  and,  on  its  knees,  communism  will 
disappear  from  this  earth. 

This  Is  the  gigantic  crisis  of  this  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  my  belief,  my  confident  belief, 
that  our  civilization  as  we  know  it  can  be 
saved.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  the  scien- 
tific   missiles    of    destruction   known    today. 


but  It  can  be  saved  by  missionaries  of  the 
faith,  by  dedicated  men  bringing  mankind 
In  all  nations  to  the  realization  their  spirit 
belongs  to  God.  Man  must  know,  wherever 
he  may  be,  that  without  faith  there  is  no 
meaning  to  life. 

This,  then.  Is  the  crisis.  Here,  then.  Is 
the  need  for  this  new  college,  this  new  In- 
stitution to  train  men  who  in  their  efforts 
combined  with  others  can  save  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  life  to  come.  Here  is  the  need 
for  this  new  CoUege  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  his  excellency, 
the  archbishop,  and  with  such  determined 
effort  and  work  of  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Richard,  and  Father  Morlssete,  the  funds  for 
the  construction  of  this  new  college  will  be 
provided,  and  that  in  the  very  near  future  it 
will  be  In  operation. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  blessed  to 
have  such  giants  of  spiritual  leadership  as 
the  eminent  archbishop  of  Boston.  May 
this  blessing  long  continue  to  be  ours.  We 
have  greatly  and  deeply  benefited  from  the 
labors  and  constant  help  of  energetic  and 
tireless  priests  such  as  Father  Richard  and 
Father  Morrisette.  They  have  done  so  much 
for  so  many — so  well. 

They  need  and  must  have  the  necessary 
support  to  build  and  operate  this  new  Col- 
lege of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  ImmactUate. 
We  know  they  will  succeed. 

Thank  you — you  have  given  me  wonderful 
attention. 


RepresentatiTe  McConnack's  Remark* 
Commemoratinf  the  10th  AniiiTersary 
of  the  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  martlan^d 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1958 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  very  forceful 
aind  inspiring  words  spoken  by  one  of  our 
most  able  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  of 
Massachusetts.  These  words  were  deliv- 
ered in  Baltimore  on  the  occasion  of  our 
city's  commemoration  of  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

I  am  Indeed  honored,  and  I  feel  that 
the  people  of  Baltimore  were  extremely 
fortunate,  in  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  took  time  from  his  ex- 
tremely busy  schedule  to  join  our 
celebration.  This  celebration  was  held  in 
the  Lyric  Theater  in  Baltimore  on  April 
24,  1958,  and  in  attendance  were  more 
than  1,500  persons  Including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  other  Members  of  this 
body,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
message,  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
principal  address  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  reverend  clergy.  Your 
Excellency  Governor  McKeldin,  the  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Israel,  my  close  friends 
and  distinguished  colleagues.  Congressman 
SAMtTEL  FaixDix  and  Congressman  Oeoroc 
Fallon,    distinguished    and    invited    guests. 
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ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  happy  to 
b€  with  you  tonight  a«  a  result  of  the  Invi- 
tation extended  by  you  to  me  through  my 
valued  friend.  Congressman  Friedei,.  When 
I  received  the  Invitation  from  Congressman 
Friedel,  I  vaa  in  Boston  over  the  Easter 
holidays.  My  favorable  response  was  Im- 
mediate. I  could  not  say  "No"  to  my  good 
friend.  Sam  Friedel.  There  Is  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  more  than  does 
Congressman  Friedel,  and  this  also  applies 
tc  Congressman  Fallon.  In  paying  my  re- 
spects to  one.  I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the 
other,  because  they  are  both  Indivisible, 
as  they  are  both  outstanding  Members  of 
Congress  and  highly  respected  by  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members  thereof.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  districts  represented  by  Congress- 
man Frxidel  and  Cor.gressman  Fallon  are 
Justified  In  feeling  proud  of  them. 

Ten  years  ago  there  came  Into  the  coun- 
cil of  the  nations  of  the  world  a  new  na- 
tion, comprised  of  people  of  proud  and  an- 
cient lineage,  the  new   nation   of  Israel. 

Established  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. Its  people,  with  the  desire  and  will 
for  Independence  and  freedom,  have  made 
history  during  the  past  10  years  that  Is 
remarkable  and  outstanding. 

The  United  States,  through  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  recognize  the  new  nation — an  act  of 
great  Importance — giving  early  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  new  nation,  as  well  as  hope 
and  confidence  to  her  people. 

Instead  of  being  treated  with  frlend.shlp 
by  her  neighbors,  they  have  treated  Israel 
•nd  her  people  with  hatred  and  with  deter- 
mination to  destroy  her. 

While  Israel  has  prospered  and  advanced 
during  the  past  10  years,  the  Implacable 
hatred  of  her  neighbors  still  exists. 

As  a  result.  Israel  has  a  staggering  military 
defense  burden  involving  one-sixth  (olTl- 
clally)  to  one-half  (unofficially)  of  her  na- 
tional budget. 

Prime  Minister  Fen-Gurlon.  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  leaders  of  this  trying 
period  of  history,  has  evidenced  clearly  the 
desire  and  wllUngiiess  of  Israel  to  negotiate 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  to  no  avail 
duo  to  the  hatred  of  Israel  that  exists  In  her 
neighbors. 

In  addition,  Israel  has  a  chronic  trade  defi- 
cit and  last  year  It  was  nearly  $300  million. 

As  long  as  present  conditions  exist.  It  Is 
Imperative  for  Israel  to  be  strong  from  a 
military  angle. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  for  friends  of 
Israel  throughout  the  world  to  continue 
financial  assistance  In  order  that  Israel  might 
survive,  and  for  her  brave  people  to  prosper. 

On  the  governmental  level  our  Govern- 
ment should  manifest  Its  friendship  for  Is- 
rael In  concrete  form. 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  our  country 
to  see  that  a  friendly  and  Independent  Israel 
exists. 

The  people  of  Israel  with  their  democratic 
government  are  dedicated  to  liberty  and  to 
the  Inherent  rights  of  man.  They  stand  for 
a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men.  They 
believe  In  the  same  fundamental  Ideals  and 
principles  of  government  as  we  of  America  do. 

The  form  of  government  may  be  different, 
but  the  substance  of  government  is  the 
same. 

There  Is  no  nation  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
even  further,  there  Is  no  nation  In  the  world, 
whose  friendship  we  can  rely  upon  more  thau 
we  can  that  of  Israel. 

And  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations, 
by  all  means  we  should  not  forget  or  ignore 
our  friends,  and  this  applies  with  particular 
emphasis  to  brave  Israel. 

I  make  this  statement  because  our  present 
administration  seems  to  be  undergoing  a 
change  toward  Nasser. 

We  hear  of  an  Intention  to  remove  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  Egypt  as  a  result  of 
Nassers   nationalization   of   the   Suez  Canal 


In  1956,  and  In  particular,  to  unfreeze  Egyp- 
tian assets  In  the  United  States  amounting 
to  about  $30  million. 

There  Is  also  under  consideration  admin- 
istrative action  to  furnish  United  States 
Army  dredges  to  improve  the  Suez  Canal  — 
to  deei>en  and  enlarge  the  canal — and  also 
to  add  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  United  States  economic  grants  and 
loans. 

We  are  aware  that  the  World  Bank  within 
the  past  few  weeks  has  announced  that  It 
would  help  plan  Egyptian  expansion  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Under  no  conditions  should  any  change 
toward  Nasser  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Israel. 

These  are  times  when  he  who  Is  not  with 
us  Is  against  us  and  one  thing  Is  certain, 
Israel  has  always  been  with   us. 

The  cause  of  the  unrest  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  mainly  due  to  Nas.ser;  to  his  Intense 
ambitions  and  to  his  hatred  of  Israel  and 
her  people. 

Any  policy  on  our  part  should  have  a  com- 
plete regard  for  the  best  Interests  of  our 
friends  throughout  the  world.  And  In  the 
Middle  East  this  should  In  particular  apply 
to  Israel. 

Speaking  as  1  am  as  an  American  to 
Americans,  and  seeing  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  our  country  and  Israel,  and 
from  the  angle  of  the  best  Interests  of 
America,  it  is  In  our  best  Interest  to  see  that 
Israel  retains  her  Independence  and  that 
her  people  advance  and  prosper.  For  Israel 
Is  the  one  nation  In  the  Middle  East  area 
upon  whom  we  can  depend.  Her  friendship 
for  us  Is  not  superficial.  It  Is  real,  signifi- 
cant and  lasting. 

And  In  the  light  of  the  intense  Interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  helping  Nasser,  and 
In  cooperating  with  those  who  are  bent  on 
destroying  Israel,  our  country  might  well 
announce,  as  It  properly  did  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  that  an  attack  on  Israel  would  be 
considered  as  an  offensive  act  to  us  and 
contrary  to  our  national  Interests.  There 
are  other  steps  that  we  can  and  should  do, 
but  such  an  announcement  is  of  paramount 
Importance  and  would  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect,  not  only  In  connection  with 
Israel,  but  In  connection  with  our  entire 
interest  In  the  Middle  East  area. 

While  the  main  cause  of  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East  is  the  dictatorial  ambitions  of 
Nasser  and  his  hatred  of  Israel,  the  main 
source  of  his  strength  Is  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  he  receives  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  connection  with  this  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  Khrushchev,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  Communist  Party, 
and  those  In  the  Soviet  Union,  are  anti- 
Semites. 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  Khrushchev  la 
complete  master  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
strange  to  read  the  erroneous  Impression  con- 
veyed to  the  Western  World  about  changes 
that  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  In  the  Soviet  Government 
Itself  by  the  elevation  of  Khrushchev  as  both 
leader  of  the  party,  and  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Khrushchev  Is  the  master  at  the 
present  time,  he  Is  more  the  expression  of 
an  entire  new  team  taking  over  than  as  yet 
the  sole  power.  As  he  consolidates  his  con- 
trol, he  win  then  tend  to  become  another 
Stalin.  He  may  use  different  methods,  but 
the  end  will  be  the  same. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  new  team. 

For  example,  the  first  deputy  prime  min- 
ister Is  one  Kozlov.  He  is  a  strong  Khru- 
shchev man.     He  Is  anti-Semitic — bitterly  so. 

Another  top  team  member  Is  PoUansky. 
Under  Khrushchev  his  rise  has  been  rapid. 
He  Is  al.so  bitterly  anti-Semitic. 

I  covild  mention  others,  but  the  Interest- 
ing thing  to  note  is  that  with  Khrushchev 
the  head  of  the  party,  and  also  the  actual 
head  of  the  state,  he  hiis  selected  as  top  offi- 


cials of  the  Soviet  Union  men  who  are  pro- 
nouncedly, or  bitterly.  antl-SemJtlc. 

And  this  fact  must  t)e  evaluated  properly 
In  connection  with  the  Soviet  policy  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  particularly  In  connection 
with  Israel. 

And  this  makes  It  all  the  more  Imperative 
that  the  United  States  should  afflrmatlvely 
and  definitely  state  lt«  position,  serving  no- 
tice that  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  national  Interest  of  Israel 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Israel  as  a  nation  will  be 
considered  as  an  oCTenslve  act  by  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  view  briefly  the  remarkable  record 
made  by  Israel  during  the  past  10  years. 
For  example.  Its  population  has  Increased 
from  650.000  to  2  million  souls.  During  this 
period  450  villages  have  been  built,  farming 
land  has  been  more  than  doubled — Industry 
h.ia  Increased  sevenfold.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ben-Gurlon.  Israel  and  her  people 
are  looking  forward  to  the  future  building 
of  a  network  of  farms,  factories,  and  mines 
In  the  Negev  Desert,  reclaiming  the  desert 
for  useful  purposes.  Little  Israel  looks  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  its  commerce. 

Its  defense  consists  of  a  highly  trained 
army  plus  a  ready  reserve  that  Includes  al- 
most every  able-bodied  man  and  woman, 
but  this  constitutes  a  great  financial  burden. 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  little  and  brave 
Israel  to  maintain  such  defenses.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Arab  nations,  even  If  concen- 
trated on  little  Israel,  would  be  unable  to 
bring  about  Its  destruction  For  the  people 
of  Israel  have  the  fight  and  they  will  fight 
If  attacked. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ben-Gurlon,  every 
honorable  effort  has  been  made  with  her 
neighbors  to  bring  about  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  All  of  these  offers  have  been  rejected. 
We  read  In  the  papers  of  Nassers  statement 
of  the  aggressive  Intent  of  Israel.  The  very 
facts  show  the  hypocrisy  of  his  statement 
about  any  aggressive  Intent  on  the  part  of 
Israel.  For  Israel  Is  a  nation  of  only  8.050 
square  miles,  while  the  seven  Arab  States 
have  an  area  of  1,675.234  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  Arab  States  Is  47.797.000, 
while  the  population  of  Israel  Is  a  little  under 
2  million.  The  exact  population  of  Israel  as 
of  Deceml>er  31.  1956  was  1,677,455.  During 
the  next  10  years  with  Its  broad  Immigra- 
tion policy  to  help  persecuted  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  normal  Increase  of 
population  under  peaceful  conditions,  the 
population  of  Israel  will  not  exceed  4  milllou 
persons. 

The  history  of  Israel  and  Its  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  U  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  In  history. 

While  we  honor  and  congratulate  this 
brave  little  country  and  her  p>eople  on  their 
lOth  anniversary,  and  while  Israel  Is  mudh 
stronger  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  danger 
still  exists  In  the  person  of  Nasser  and  what 
he  represents,  backed  up  by  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  that  Israel  wanU  U 
peace  with  her  nelghttors  and  In  that  peace 
to  not  only  advance  herself,  but  to  make  her 
contributions.  If  desired,  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  neighbors  and  their 
peoples. 


The  Critical  Shortage  of  CuHore  to  Rossia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1958 

Mr.  FmOHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I   Insert  in  the  Record 
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my  remarks  delivered  In  Cleveland  on 
May  10  to  the  Rumanian-American  or- 
t;anizations  on  the  occasion  of  Ruma- 
nian Independence  Day.  on  the  Critical 
Shortage  of  Culture  in  Russia: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
join  with  you  In  commemorating  Rumanian 
Independence  Day.  May  10  of  each  year  has 
lung  held  special  significance  for  me  be- 
cause May  10  Is  Rumanian  Independence 
Day.  In  my  youth  I  was  inspired  by  Father 
Trutza.  who  was  so  worthy  and  representa- 
tive of  the  true  Rumanian  cause.  Father 
Trutza  was  a  friend  of  my  late  father,  and 
between  them  there  existed  a  warm  and 
hearty  friendship.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed.  In  my  duties  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  fought  to  bring  Justice  to  the 
c.TUse  of  the  Rumanian  nation.  Father 
Hategan,  together  with  George  Dobrea,  your 
national  president,  have  fought  to  carry  on 
the  Inspiring  work  of  Father  TYutza  as  advo- 
cates of  the  cause  for  Rumanian  national 
Independence.  This  Is  the  cau.se  In  which 
all  America  Joins,  because  we  Americans 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
national  lndei>endence  was  born  here  In  the 
United  States  and  the  roots  of  democratic 
representative  government  were  given  life 
and  meaning  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

All  of  us  are  saddened  by  the  unhappy 
subjugation  of  the  Rumanian  nation  by  the 
Russian  Imperalists  The  once  free  and  in- 
dependent Rumanian  nation  has  no  official 
voice  In  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  right  has  been  denied  the  Ru- 
n\anlan  people  by  the  greatest  curse  which 
has  ever  beset  humanity — the  plague  of  Rus- 
sian communism. 

Freemen  the  world  over  are  heartened  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  Rumanian  people, 
despite  alien  occupation.  In  the  face  of  the 
worst  tryrannles  and  Inhumanities  which 
have  ever  been  visited  upon  them,  remain 
true  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. No  one  better  knows  this  to  be  a  fact 
than  the  Russian  occupiers  of  Rumania. 
They  have  applied  all  their  evil  devices  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  spirit  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Rumanian  people.  This  effort  began 
when  Vishlnsky  handed  his  Kremlin  ulti- 
matum to  the  legal  ruler  of  Rumania,  King 
Michael,  on  May  6.  1945.  and  arrogantly  said: 
"In  this  case  I  am  Yalta  and  I  tell  you  what 
to  do."  In  the  years  that  have  passed  the 
Russians  and  their  proconsuls  have  attempt- 
ed to  make  Russians  out  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  In  this  ignoble  task  they  have 
failed  miserably.  Today  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple are  more  determined  and  more  dedicated 
to  being  Rumanians  and  winning  national 
independence  for  their  country  than  ever 
before  In  their  history.  This  Is  the  answer 
the  Rumanian  people  have  given  to  the 
Kremlin  objective  of  world  conquest.  In  this 
task  Rumanians  In  all  walks  of  life  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  their  rich  culture,  their  glorious  tradi- 
tions, and  their  attachment  to  civilized  man- 
kind. 

All  Rumanians,  like  the  other  non-Russian 
people  of  the  present-day  Russian  empire. 
are  keenly  aware  that  among  many  other 
deficiencies,  the  Russians  have  never  pos- 
sessed a  distinctive  culture  or  folklore  of 
theh-  own.  Today  when  the  Kremlin  Is  at- 
tempting to  put  their  best  foot  forward  In 
an  effort  to  propagandize  the  western  world, 
all  thinking  Americans  are  amused  by  the 
recent  exhibition  in  New  York  City  of  the 
Moiseyev  ballet.  The  typical  Russian  ballet 
would  lack  entertainment  that  would  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  American  people,  there- 
fore It  adopted  Rumanian,  Polish,  Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian,  and  other  non-Russian 
dances  and  music  as  the  basic  part  of  their 
repertoire.  The  most  characteristic  old 
Rumanian  popular  dances  and  tunes,  the 
hora  and  Joe,  and  the  ciocarlla,  are  being 
danced  and  sung  by  Kremlin  puppets  In  an 
effort  to  create  the  Impression  that  the  Rus- 


sians are  a  cultured  and  musical  people. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Russians  attempted 
this  same  propaganda  maneuver  In  Paris, 
and  the  Paris  press  promptly  exposed  the 
exhibition  as  a  fraud.  Today  the  American 
people  are  enjoying  the  same  entertainment, 
as  the  Russlarvs  feverishly  attempt  to  claim 
as  their  own  the  rich  culture,  songs,  and 
dances  of  the  Rumanian  people.  It  has 
long  been  a  popular  Joke  among  Rumanians 
and  other  non -Russians  to  refer  to  the 
grandiose,  but  futile  efforts  of  the  Russians 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  cultured  people. 
This  Is  a  new  sport  and  Fource  of  amuse- 
ment on  the  American  scene,  but  which  will 
surely  grow  more  popular  as  the  Russians 
attempt  to  disguise  themselves  as  a  cul- 
tured and  happy  people.  The  American 
people  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
amusement  provided  by  marionettes.  They 
now  see  the  Moiseyev  ballet  as  a  Russian 
extravaganza  of  a  marionette  show  with 
all  the  strings  being  held  by  the  leaders  In 
the  Kremlin. 

I  have  singled  out  this  particular  effort 
of  the  Russians  to  propagandize  the  west- 
ern world  because  I  feel  it  well  expresses  the 
most  desperate  needs  of  the  leaders  In  the 
Kremlin.  Their  uncertain  and  prectu-lous 
position  within  their  empire,  together  with 
their  concern  for  the  political  awakening  to 
the  realities  of  life  which  Is  taking  place  in 
the  free  world,  ha«  caused  them  to  go  to 
ridiculous  extremes.  We  can  be  confident 
that  the  more  ridiculous  the  Russians  be- 
come In  these  efforts,  the  more  certain  It  is 
that  their  present-day  empire  is  reaching  a 
state  of  disintegration. 

The  Russian  czar  Khrushchev  has  been 
very  vigorous  in  the  past  year  In  pressing 
the  western  powers  to  recognize  a  status 
quo.  With  the  u..iual  heavy  hand  of  Russian 
approach,  he  has  attempted  by  rattling  the 
atomic  bomb,  to  Intimidate  some  of  the 
western  leaders  Into  accepting  his  proposal. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  at  the  foreign  ministers 
conference  of  the  NATO  powers,  decisive 
action  was  taken,  by  unanimous  agreement, 
that  Khrushchev's  proposal  for  recognition 
of  a  status  quo  must  be  rejected.  Once 
again  the  Russian  spirit  of  desperation 
caused  their  leaders  to  overplay  their  hand 
and  thus  alert  the  leaders  of  the  western 
world  to  the  realities  which  He  behind  the 
latest  Russian  proposal.  Khrushchev  has 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  summit  con- 
ference unless  the  western  powers  first  agree 
to  recognition  of  a  status  quo.  The  western 
powers  have  now  made  It  clear  that  they  will 
not  assist  the  Russians  In  their  Ignoble  task 
of  tightening  the  noose  of  slavery  around 
the  necks  of  the  many  non -Russian  nations 
now  held  against  their  will  within  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  This  action  coincides  with  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  non-RusElan  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  struggle  of 
the  non-Russian  people  is  to  throw  off  com- 
pletely the  Russian  Imposed  noose  and  re- 
gain their  national  Independence.  In  this 
inspiring  and  noble  cause  all  men  of  good 
will  must  Join. 

I  have  often  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  Russian  occupation  of  Ru- 
mania is  the  rich  and  ages-long  culture  of 
the  Rumanian  people.  As  I  examine  the 
present-day  Russian  empire,  which  now 
flies  the  banner  of  Communist  ideology, 
I  see  this  to  be  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem for  the  Russians  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  No  method  of  despotism 
and  no  tactic  of  propaganda  can  overcome 
this  obstacle.  This  is  the  basic  problem 
which  confronts  the  Russian  imperialists. 
This  also  is  the  greatest  asset  possessed  by 
the  cause  of  free  men.  The  people  of  Ru- 
mania and  the  other  subjugated  nations 
behind  the  Russian  imposed  Iron  Curtain 
siu-ely  no  less  than  the  awakened  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  on  the  march  for 
the  Inevitable  goal  of  national  independ- 
ence and  self-government.  This  la  a  polit- 
ical movement  which  is  beyond  the  capabil- 


ity of  the  Russians  to  control  and  one 
which  -the  United  States,  by  its  historic 
traditions,  must  support  with  a  firm  faith 
and  certainty  of  victory  in  the  future. 

All  of  us  can  take  encouragement  from 
the  political  trends  which  are  now  taking 
place  throughout  the  world.  With  certain- 
ty this  vast  movement  of  human  aspirations 
will  sweep  all  mankind  forward  toward  the 
goal  of  peace.  Justice,  and  freedom  for  all 
nations  for  all  time. 


Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  at 
Calhoun  Coanty  Coarthoase,  St 
Matthews,  S.  C,  Daring  Ceremonies  for 
Unveiling  Historical  Marker,  on  Farm 
Day  of  Calhonn  Coanty's  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Celebration,  May  10,  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  sotn-H  CAaouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14. 1958 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  an  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Hon.  Strom  Thuh- 
MOND,  during  ceremonies  for  unveiling 
historical  marker  on  Farm  Day  of  Cal- 
houn, S.  C.  County's  golden  jubilee  cele- 
bration, May  10.  1958. 

Adorkss  bt  Senator  Strom  TirtntMOND  at 
Calhoun  County  CotrnTHousE,  St.  Mat- 
thews,    S.    C,    DuRiNo    Ceremonies    fob 

UNVEU.ING     HISTORICAI.     MaRKER,      ON      FARM 

Day  or  Calhoun  County's  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Celebration,  May  10,  1958 

Senator  Gressette,  Representative  Nelson, 
Mayor  Houser,  county  officers,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Calhoun 
County,  this  is  an  auspicious  occasion.  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  to 
help  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Calhoun  County. 

I  have  been  following  your  golden  jubilee 
activities  closely,  because  of  the  great  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  which  the  citizens  of 
Calhoun  County  and  the  surrounding  areas 
have  taken  in  this  occasion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anyone  in  South  Carolina  who 
is  not  aware  of  this  gigantic  celebration  and 
all  Its  attendant  festivities. 

You  have  succeeded  not  only  in  growing  a 
lot  of  whiskers,  and  in  producing  a  period 
of  Joy  and  merriment  for  yourselves  and 
others,  but  you  have  also  succeeded  In  boost- 
ing public  relations  for  Calhoun  County  to 
a  new  high.  In  doing  so,  you  have  demon- 
strated a  strong  community  spirit  which  is 
vital  to  progress  and  future  development. 

FARM    DAY 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  set  aside  this 
special  day  of  recognition  to  your  farmers 
and  their  families.  I  know  of  no  group 
In  this  country  wnich  works  harder,  renders 
a  greater  service,  and  receives  less  monetary 
reward  thau  do  our  farm  families.  Having 
been  reared  on  a  farm,  having  finished  Clem- 
son  College  with  a  degree  In  agriculture, 
having  tauglit  agriculture  In  our  schools, 
and  having  farmed  myself,  I  believe  that 
I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  dllBcultles 
which  are  besetting  our  farm  families  today. 

They  are  caught  In  the  tight  squeeze  of 
constantly  rising  production  costs  and  con- 
tinued low  prices  for  their  products.     This 
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Is  all  wrapped  up  In  Government  red  tape 
and  acreage  restrictions,  which  have  had 
adverse  effects  on  our  money  crops,  and  made 
It  virtually  Impossible  for  some  to  continue 
In  farming  operations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  segments 
of  our  economy  enjoy  certain  advantages  by 
Government  guaranties  and  subsidies,  It  la 
mandatory  for  our  Government  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  our  farmers.  That  Is 
why  I  have  been  working  for  price  support 
levels  at  90  percent  of  parity  on  our  basic 
crops,  and  for  Increased  acreage  allotments 
Instead  of  further  reductions  and  restric- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
reopen  our  Old  World  niarltets,  so  we  can 
sell  and  barter  our  farm  products  to  the 
other  areas  of  the  world  that  need  our  food 
and  clothing.  Also,  the  Government  should 
Eisslst  by  engaging  In  greater  research  proj- 
ects which  can  foster  greater  Individual 
Initiative  and  open  new  doors  of  opportunity 
to  our  farmers,  who  are  willing  and  ready 
to  engage  In  new  agricultural  adventures. 

In  all  my  experience  In  public  and  private 
life,  I  have  found  no  substitute  for  Individ- 
ual Initiative,  willingness  to  work  hard  and 
long,  and  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense. 
Th©  farmers  of  Calhoun  County  stand  as 
a  living  monument  to  the  exercise  of  these 
principles. 

While  acreage  re.strlctlons  and  competi- 
tion from  nianmade  fibers  have  reduced  the 
potential  of  cotton  as  a  money  crop  In  this 
great  farming  community,  the  farmers  of 
Calhoun  County  have  not  stood  Idle  and 
depended  solely  on  Federal  assistance  from 
Washington.  They  have  moved  to  meet  the 
problem  through  diversification  and  develop- 
ment of  new  crops.  Calhoun  County,  which 
ranks  second  only  to  neighboring  Orange- 
burg County  In  the  production  of  soybeans. 
Is  rapidly  becoming  the  soybean  center  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  your  own  farm- 
ers have  done  much  research  in  this  field. 
A  shatterproof  variety  has  been  developed 
here,  which  has  made  the  production  of  soy- 
beans more  profitable  and  valuable  to  the 
economy  of  Calhoun  County  and  South 
Carolina. 

Additionally,  I  noticed  while  rldlner  this 
morning  from  Creston  to  Cameron,  and  then 
to  St.  Matthews,  that  some  of  the  farmers 
have  planted  numerous  peach  trees,  and 
Others  have  turned  to  the  production  of 
barley  and  other  crops  that  provide  better 
opportunities    at    the    present    time. 

I  am  Informed  also  that  beef  and  dairy 
farming  have  Increased  here  in  recent 
years.  Tills  Is  the  type  of  Initiative  and 
Ingenuity  that  have  made  It  possible  for 
Calhoun  County  to  produce  master  farmers, 
and  a  forward-looking  farming  community 
through  the  years.  If  such  progress  con- 
tinues. It  may  be  necessary  to  move  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  Washington  to 
Calhoun  County  so  the  bureaucrats  can 
keep  In  step  with  true  agricultural  progress. 

INDUSTRIAL    PROGRESS 

I  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  people 
of  Calhoun  County  are  trying  to  balance 
their  agricultural  economy  with  Industry. 
When  the  people  of  South  Carolina  elected 
me  to  the  governorship  In  1946,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  make  this  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  my  administration.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  service,  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion had  been  expended  or  announced  for 
Investment  in  new  Industries  and  expan- 
BtonB.  This  created  60,000  new  Jobs,  with 
new  annual  payrolls  of  approximately  $125 
million.  One  of  the  Industries  which  cam© 
to  South  Carolina  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II  was  the  Sticony  plant  here  ln€t.  Matthews. 
It  has  played  a  vital  part  In  the  economy  of 
this  community. 

New  Industries  have  continued  to  come 
Into  South  Carolina,  and  I  hope  It  will  not 
be  long  before   Calhoun   County  will   begin 


to  reap  the  benefits  of  your  concerted  efforts 
to  attract  new  Industry.  As  a  result  of  the 
setback  which  agriculture  has  suffered  In 
recent  years.  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever 
that  we  locate  more  Industries  In  our  rural 
areas. 

COUNTY    HISTORY 

Calhoun  County  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
counties  In  South  Carolina,  but  what  it  may 
lack  in  quantity  Is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  fine  quality  of  Its  citizens.  Its  fertile 
farmlands,  its  abundant  resources,  Its  beau- 
tiful landscape.  Its  rich  heritage,  and  Its 
colorful  history.  While  Calhoun  is  al.so  one 
of  the  State's  youngest  counties,  the  history 
of  this  section  dates  back  to  1704,  when 
the  first  white  settlement  was  established 
by  George  Sterling.  This  was  some  72  years 
before  Col.  William  Thompson,  Rebecca 
Motte,  and  many  other  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots from  this  area  made  their  valuable 
contributions  toward  the  winning  of  our 
fight  for  Independence. 

Later  In  18G2,  Col.  Laurence  M.  Keitt  and 
Olln  M.  Dantzler  formed  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  They  were  Joined  by  460  others 
from  this  area,  many  of  whom  were  killed 
or  wounded  In  service.  Including  those  two 
great  leaders  of  our  southern  forces.  In 
subFequent  conflict*,  Calhoun  County  has 
al.so  furnished  to  our  country  servicemen 
who  have  proved  on  the  battlefield  to  he  a 
great  credit  to  th'^lr  county.  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  same  spirit  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion, which  fired  patriots  of  this  section  to 
play  such  an  Important  role  In  the  defense 
of  our  country  through  the  years,  led  such 
men  as  Ed  Wlmberly.  Dr.  T.  H.  Dreher,  T  A. 
Amaker,  G.  A.  Baxter,  J.  E.  Wannamaker, 
J.  Skottowe  Wannamaker,  Martin  D.  Keller. 
John  Muller,  George  W.  Falrey,  John  A. 
Peterkln,  Paul  Frank  Splgener  and  many 
others  to  win  their  battle  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  new  county  In  1908,  after  two 
earlier  defeats. 

JOHN    C.    CALHOUN 

When  the  county  was  established.  It  was 
named  In  honor  of  South  Carolina's  greatest 
statesman.  John  C.  Calhoun.  That  Cal- 
houn wiiB  not  born,  and  never  lived.  In 
this  Immediate  vicinity,  matters  not.  He 
W.VS  the  very  embodiment  of  the  principles 
for  which  the  people  of  this  county  fought 
and  gave  their  all.  and  for  which  their 
descendantA  are  still  fighting. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  held  In 
Calhoun's  honor  in  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol nearly  half  .i  century  ago.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  spoke  these 
words: 

"He  was  the  greatest  man  South  Carolina 
has  given  to  the  Nation.  That  In  Itself  Is 
no  slight  praise,  for  from  the  davs  of  the 
Laurences,  the  PInckneys,  the  Rut  ledges, 
from  the  time  of  Moultrie  and  Sumter  and 
Marlon  to  the  present  day.  South  Carolina 
has  always  been  conspicuous  In  peace  and 
war  for  the  force,  the  ability,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  have  served  her  and 
given  to  her  name  Its  high  distinction  In 
our  history.  But  Calhoun  was  much  more 
even  than  this.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
remnrkable  men,  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
that  American  public  life  can  show.  The 
man  remains  greatly  placed  In  our  history. 
The  unyielding  courage,  the  splendid  in- 
tellect, the  long  devotion  to  the  public 
service,  the  pure,  unspotted  private  life  are 
all  there,  are  all  here  with  us  now.  un- 
touched and  unimpaired  for  after  ages  to 
admire." 

Such  was  the  man  for  whom  this  county 
Is  named,  the  man  whose  life  exemplifies 
the  struggle  of  our  State  and  of  our  Na- 
tion to  maintain  constitutional  liberty. 
Calhoun  was  1  of  5  outstanding  Sen- 
ators of  all  time  selected  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  In  1957, 


for  Inclusion  In  the  Senate  Hall  of  Fame. 
I  had  the  honor  of  placing  his  name  In 
nomination  before  the  committee  We  are 
proud  that  this  great  Sovith  Carolinian  was 
I  of  the  5  chosen  for  this  unique  place 
In  history. 

PRINCIPLES     or     CONSTm-TIONAL     GOVERNMENT 

Because  this  struggle  for  constitutional 
government  still  goes  on  today:  because  of 
the  remarkable  and  startling— one  might 
almost  say  ominous— parallel  between  to- 
days events  and  those  of  the  IBSO's;  and 
because  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Calhoun  enunciated,  his  works 
are  well  worth  our  close  attention  today. 
In  the  words  of  that  great  student  and 
champion  of  liberty.  Lord  Actf)n,  Calhoun's 
speeches  and  writings  were  characterized 
by  "arguments  which  are  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  political  truth,  and  which  combine 
with  the  realities  of  modern  democracy  the 
theory  and  the  securities  of  medieval  free- 
dom." 

Calhoun  understood  the  nature  of  con- 
stitutional government,  of  constitutional- 
ism, as  few  men  did  even  In  his  own  day, 
and  as  woefully  few  do  today.  Over  the 
past  century  we  have  already  seen  a  grave 
weakening  of  the  foundation  of  our  con- 
stitutional structure;  and  what  remains  of 
It  Is  being  steadily  eroded  away,  by  relent- 
less Federal  encroachment. 

Yet  the  people,  due  to  their  failure  to 
undersuind  the  nature  of  constitutionalism, 
seem  blandly  vinaware  of  the  danger.  Ap- 
parently, they  win  not  realize  that  their 
liberty  U  In  Jeopardy,  th.it  Its  necessary 
supports  are  being  destroyed,  until  they 
have  actually  lost  It — when,  of  cours*.  It 
will  be  too  late.  That  Is  like  refusing  to 
become  alarmed  over  the  weakening  of  a 
dike  until  It  actually  bursts  and  the  flooda 
pour  In. 

Those  of  us  who  plead  the  cause  of 
States  rights  and  separation  of  powers  of 
the  Uiree  branches  of  Government,  and  who 
warn  of  the  dangers  Involved  In  Federal 
usurpation,  are  dtsmts-sed  by  some  as 
alarmists,  as  men  who  are  fearful  of  Imagi- 
nary dangers. 

Too  many  people  feel  that  their  freedom 
Is  secure  because  they  still  have  the  right  to 
vote.  Tliclr  mental  attitude  seems  to  run 
like  this:  What  does  It  matter,  after  all.  If 
more  and  more  governmental  functions  are 
transferred  from  Uie  States  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  can  probably  run  them 
more  efficiently  anyway?  What  does  It  mat- 
ter If  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  powers  and  functions  which 
rightfully  are  supposed  to  be  exerclaed  by  a 
different  branch?  Who  Is  being  hurt  by  the 
change?  Where  can  any  loss  of  liberty  be 
shown?  After  all,  are  not  our  liberties  per- 
fectly safe,  so  long  as  we.  the  people,  have 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage? 

This  Is  an  easy  line  of  thinking  to  fall  Into. 
but  never  could  there  be  greater  delusion. 
As  Calhoun  pointed  out.  'It  would  t>e  a  great 
and  dangerous  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
do,  that  I  the  right  of  suffrage)  Is  of  itself 
sufflclent  to  form  constitutional  govern- 
ments." 

Calhoun  well  understood  that  the  uni- 
versal right  to  vote,  alone,  without  other  safe- 
guards, would  not  save  the  people  from 
tyranny.  He  knew  that,  without  constitu- 
tional protections,  the  majority  would  form  a 
government  as  absolute  as  It  would  be  In  the 
hands  of  Irresponsible  rulers. 

Calhoun  saw  clearly  that  the  esseu.e  of 
constitutional  government  lay  In  the  estab- 
Uslunent — and  the  Jealous  and  strict  pres- 
ervation— of  some  system,  some  provision. 
which  would  act  as  a  secure  check  against  the 
potential  excesses  of  the  Government,  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  unrestrained  majority. 
"It  Is  manifest,"  he  said,  "that  this  pro- 
vision must  be  of  a  character  calculated  to 
prevent  any  one  Interest,  or  combination  of 
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Interest*,  from  using  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment to  aggrandize  Itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  others." 

CHECKB    *>rD    balances:     Tm    KXOATrvK    POWER 

In  other  words,  what  was  called  for  was  a 
system  of  checks  and  balance*,  a  system 
which  would  prevent  the  building  up  of  a 
power  apparatus  which  could  one  day  sup- 
press the  liberties  of  the  people.  Calhoun 
used  the  term  "the  negative  power"  to  de- 
scribe this  counterbalance  to  the  force  of 
government. 

"It  is  this  negative  power,"  he  declared, 
"the  power  of  preventing  or  arresting  the 
action  of  the  Qovernment.  which  in  fact 
forma  the  Conttltutlon.  It  Is,  Indeed,  the 
negative  pwwcr  which  makes  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  positive  which  makes  the 
Government." 

When  the  framcrs  drew  up  the  Constitu- 
tion In  17B7,  they  carefully  and  deliberately 
provided  for  the  negative  power.  They 
devised  our  famous  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  The  two  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  rystcm.  and  hence  the  very 
pillars  on  which  our  liberty  rests,  are  the 
twin  principles  known  as  States  rfghta— that 
Is.  the  reservation  by  the  States  of  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government — 
and  separation  of  powers,  that  is.  the 
separaUon  of  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and 
cxecuUve  powers  Into  three  distinct  and 
independent    branches   of   government. 

Our  forefathers  were  quite  familiar  with 
despotism,  and  they  knew  its  forms  and  Ite 
methods.  They  knew  that  no  man  can  be 
trusted  with  power.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
was   later   to  express   It: 

"In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

That  Is  Just  what  the  framers  sought  to 
do.  By  means  of  these  two  governmental 
devices,  separation  of  powers  and  States 
rights,  they  scjtight  to  prevent  that  con- 
centration of  centralized  power  which  they 
knew  would  be  Uie  death  knell  of  Individual 
liberty  In  America.  Liberty  would  be  safe 
BO  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  these  two  prin- 
ciples remained  Intact  and  were  scrupulously 
upheld. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  these  principles  are 
not  being  upheld  today.  In  the  case  of 
States  rights  especially,  the  wisdom  azid  the 
warnings  of  the  Founding  Fathers  are  being 
brazenly  Ignored.  Constitutional  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  those  at  least  which 
purported  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  being  brushed  aside. 
The  primary  and  Indispensable  feature  of 
our  checks-and -balances  system — SUtea 
rights — is  being  eroded  away  to  nothing,  as 
matters  which  are  rlghUuUy  the  domesUc 
concerns  of  the  States  are  brought  under  the 
sway  of  Washington. 

THE  MEANING  OF  STATES  BICHTB 

Just  What  do  we  mean,  anyway,  by  this 
term  "States  rights"?  Ls  It  Just  a  meaning- 
less name  that  southerners  love  to  prattle 
about?  Is  It  simply  an  outworn  political 
tradition?  No.  States  rights  is  an  endur- 
ing and  valid  principle,  an  ancient  and  a 
universal  principle— it  is  the  fundamental 
human  right  of  local  self-government. 

Local  self-government.  States  rights,  home 
rule,  self-determination— call  it  what  you 
will— they  are  one  and  the  same.  Applied  to 
almost  any  other  land  but  the  South  the 
United  States  has  always  recognized  and 
supported  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  sympathlised  with  home 
rule  for  IreUnd.  The  United  States  InsUted 
that  the  peace  settlement  after  World  War 
I  be  based  on  the  principle  of  aelf-determl- 
natlon,  as  a  result  of  which  several  national 
groups  In  eastern  Europe,  formerly  subject 
peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungartan  empire 
achieved  pollUcal  independence.     Since  the 


close  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
supported  self-rule  for  many  former  colonies 
of  European  powers,  from  Indonesia  and 
Burma  to  Ghana  and  Morocco. 

THE  SOUTH'S   STBUGGLE  FOR   SELF-RTTLE 

In  fact,  the  United  States  was  founded 
on,  and  grew  out  of,  the  right  of  local  self- 
government,  of  home  rule — that  was  what 
the  Revolutionary  War  achieved  for  the 
former  colonies.  Yet.  when  the  South  as- 
serted this  Identical  right,  in  the  1860  s,  the 
right  was  denied  by  the  United  States. 

The  sense  of  being  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct people  had  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground  In  the  South,  until  finally,  with 
South  Carolina  taking  the  lead  in  I860,  the 
Southern  States  declared  their  Independ- 
ence, and,  with  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy, asserted  the  existence  of  the 
southern  nation.  The  North's  denial  of  the 
right  of  this  new  nation  to  exist  resulted  in 
the  war  for  southern  Independence, 

Tliat  the  Southern  States  had  every  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  sovereign  States,  they  had  voluntarily  ac- 
ceded to  the  constitutional  compact  and  as 
sovereign  States  they  had  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  it. 

Today  being  Confederate  Memorial  Day, 
we  honor  the  memory  of  those  courageous 
and  Immortal  men  in  gray  who  fought  for 
the  Eouthern  cau-se.  No  words  that  I  could 
speak  would  be  adequate  to  express  the  love, 
the  appreciation,  and  the  gratitude,  which 
we,  their  descendants,  feel  for  those  men, 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  and  their  all  for 
their  beloved  homeland. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  much,  however: 
I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  when  we 
speak  of  the  cause  they  fought  for  as  the 
lost  cause.  It  Is  far  from  being  a  lost 
cauFe — a  fight  for  principle  Is  never  lost. 

True,  the  South  suffered  military  defeat  In 
the  war  and  failed  In  Its  bid  for  national 
Independence,  despite  the  heroic,  almoat  su- 
perhuman, efforts  of  these  men  in  gray. 
Yet  the  fight  they  waged,  by  its  very  hero- 
ism, by  their  own  glory  and  nobility,  made 
the  Sjuth's  senre  of  separate  Identity,  Its 
unity.   Its   solidarity,   stronger   than   ever. 

Moreover,  the  cause  which  they  upheld 
is  stin  a  living  cause  today,  albeit  in  modi- 
fied form.  Local  self-government  in  the 
sense  of  complete  national  lndep>endence 
may  be  no  longer  an  Issue;  bxit  local  self- 
government  In  the  form  of  states  rights 
definitely  Is  an  IsfU-,  and  those  who  battle 
the  States  rights  today  are  waging  a  fight 
for  governmental  principles  which  are 
founded  on  the  bedrock  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

THE    CONSTITXTTIONAL    6TRUOCLE   TODAT 

This  lEsue  of  states  rights  versus  Federal 
usurpation  of  power  Is  the  most  Important 
domestic  problem  facing  this  country  today. 
Actually,  the  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  rights  of  the  several 
States  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  over  the  last  two  decades,  and 
especially  since  1954,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  embarked  on  Its  new  sociological  tan- 
gent. Federal  usurpation  has  Increased  to  an 
almost  unbelievable  extent. 

I  shall  not  even  attempt  here  to  enumer- 
ate the  specific  usurpations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  do  so  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  In  any  event,  i  think  that 
we  are  all  generally  familiar  with  what  has 
been  happening  In  this  respect  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Suffice  It  to  say,  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  guilty  of 
usurpation  of  power.  This  is  Important  to 
remember,  because  some  people  have  gained 
the  Impression  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone 
Is  responsible  for  the  whole  debdcle.  That  U 
not  the  case,  although  It  Is  the  Court  which 
has  led  the  attack  since  1954.  All  three 
branches  must  share  the  blame — the  Court, 
the  Congress,  and  the  executive.     And  they 


have  all  been  at  It  for  a  long  time.  Thomas 
Jefferson  observed  as  far  back  as  1825;  "It 
is  but  too  evident  that  the  3  ruling  branches 
(of  the  Federal  Government)  are  In  com- 
bination to  strip  their  colleagues,  the  State 
authorities,  of  the  powers  reserved  by  them." 

We  are  Indeed  at  a  late  hour  to  defend  our 
liberties.  As  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
and  reemphaslze,  the  essential  foundations 
have  been  perilously  weakened.  Although 
there  is  now  much  more  awareness  of  the 
danger  than  ever  before,  the  people— outside 
of  those  In  the  South,  at  least — have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  aroused  from  their  apathy 
to  take  effective  political  action  to  halt  the 
trend  toward  Federal  totalitarianism. 

There  has  been  one  hopeful  development 
lately.  We  seena  to  be  making  at  least  some 
headway  toward  devising  some  method  of 
curbing  the  excesses  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  proposals  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  reverse  a  number  of  the  more 
flagrant  decisions  which  the  Court  recently 
handed  down  in  the  internal  security  field, 
and  In  one  respect  woiild  lim.it  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Frankly,  however,  despite  this  one  encour- 
aging development,  the  picture  is  not  a 
bright  one.  It  may  be  that  the  deterioration 
of  our  constitutional  system  has  already  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  the  ship  of  state  back  onto  a  true 
course,  without  first  passing  through  some 
very  stormy  seas — that  is,  through  a  difficult 
period  of  governmental  and  political  chaos 
which  appears  to  loom  ahead. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  No  matter 
how  fierce  the  storms;  no  matter  what 
changes  our  form  of  government  may  under- 
go; Indeed,  whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  Union,  come  what  may,  the  South  Is 
going  to  maintain  Its  Identity  and  the  dis- 
tinctive values  of  its  way  of  life.  More  than 
that,  I  really  believe  that,  out  of  the  welter 
of  storm  and  chaos  that  lies  ahead,  the 
South  Is  going  to  regain  at  least  a  measure 
of  Its  autonomy,  Its  Independence.  I  know 
not  in  what  form,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
South  is  going  to  become  in  truth,  at  last, 
master  of  its  own  destiny.  We  have  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  few  years  the  beginning 
of  a  great  historic  movement.  We  have  seen 
a  great  stirring,  a  reawakening,  of  the  south- 
ern people,  on  all  fronts — political,  spiritual, 
economic,  and  Intellectual.  But  especially 
have  we  seen  a  rebirth  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple's awareness  of  their  own  identity  and 
their  heritage.  And  we  have  seen  this  re- 
born awareness  give  rise  to  a  determination 
and  a  spirit  that  Is  not  going  to  accept  Fed- 
eral dictation,  outside  domination,  or  tyr- 
anny in  any  form. 

THE   ULTIMATE   ISSL^E 

It  should  always  be  borne  In  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  South  is  not  fighting  for  Itself 
alone;  for  the  South's  cause  is  the  Nation's 
cause.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  States 
rights  that  the  Nation  was  founded.  States 
rights  Is  a  principle  of  vital  concern,  not 
only  to  Southern  States,  but  to  all  States; 
for  States  rights,  or  local  self-government, 
is  the  Indispensable  element  of  our  checks- 
and -balances  system,  the  very  cornerstone  of 
liberty. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  Is  a  goal  which 
Is — or  should  be — of  as  much  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  North  as  to  those  of  the  South. 
It  should  be  of  equal,  and  paramount,  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  every  State  In  this 
Union. 

"Liberty."  said  Lord  Acton,  "Is  not  a  means 
to  a  higher  political  end.  It  is  itself  the 
highest  political  end."  It  Is  the  ultimate 
issue  at  stake  in  the  present  constitutional 
struggle.  On  many  occasions,  men  have 
tried  to  becloud  the  clear  picture  by  the 
injection  of  extraneous  issues;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  It  Is  human  liberty  which  is  at 
stake. 
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The  Issue  Is  today  Just  what  It  was  In 
the  time  of  Calhoun;  and  In  conclusion, 
1  should  like  to  turn  once  more  to  his 
words : 

■'Stripped  of  all  Its  covering."  he  declared, 
"the  nalted  question  Is,  whether  ours  Is  a 
Federal  or  a  consoUdnted  government;  a 
constitutional  or  absolute  one;  a  government 
resting  ultimately  on  the  solid  basis  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  or  on  the  unre- 
strained will  of  a  majority;  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  in  all  other  unlimited  ones.  In 
which  Injustice  and  violence  and  force  finally 
must   prevail. ■■ 

This  Is  the  naked  qiieptlon  again  today. 
Just  as  Calhoun  phrased  It  more  than  a 
century  ago.    What  will  be  our  answer  today? 

If  I  know  the  spirit,  the  temper,  and  tlie 
courage  of  the  southern  people — the  people 
of  this  county  and  of  this  State — their  an- 
swer will  be:  Tyranny  shall  not  prevail  In 
this  land.  Freedom.  Independence,  and  con- 
stitutional government  must,  and  shall,  have 
the  victory. 


The  Memory  of  Hon.  Tilaurice  J.  Tobin 


EXTENGION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1958 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Today  in  the  great, 
historic  city  of  Boston  close  to  the  scenes 
where  he  achieved  most  notable,  memor- 
able distinction  in  public  affairs,  in  the 
midst  of  the  homes  of  the  people  who 
repeatedly  honored  him  by  election  to 
the  highest  ofHces  in  their  gift,  a  ma- 
jestic, beautiful  statue  is  unveiled  to  the 
memory  and  accompli.<hments  of  the 
late  and  much  lamented,  Hon.  Maurice 
J.  Tobin. 

Governor  Tobin  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
public  career.  His  great  talents  and 
zeal  were  early  recognized  by  the  people. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  was  elevated 
to  several  high  oflRces  in  succession- 
mayor  of  Boston,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
administration  of  President  Harry  S 
Ti-uman. 

One  only  had  to  meet  Maurice  Tobin 
to  know  something  of  the  reasons  for  his 
outstanding  success  in  the  public  service. 
A  handsome  young  man  of  warm,  ap- 
pealing and  dynamic  personality,  he 
readily  won  the  attention  and  personal 
regard  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people.  Possessed  of  unusual  magnet- 
ism, early  in  life,  he  gained  many 
genuine  admirers  and  loyal  supporters. 

Maurice  Tobin  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks.  He  earned  every  honor 
and  distinction  that  ever  came  to  him  by 
virtue  of  marked  ability,  unflinching  de- 
termination and  hard,  unremitting  work. 
He  had  no  headstart.  He  labored  dili- 
pently  and  sacrificed  greatly  to  secure  his 
education  and  he  never  gave  up  the  flght 
until  he  answered  the  divine  summons. 

To  an  exceptional  degree,  Maurice 
Tobin  was  loved,  respected,  and  trusted 
by  tiie  people.  He  was  a  man  of  Kreat 
charm  and  Rraclou.^nesN — conAtdcrate, 
friendly,  and  helpful — Rentlo  and  cul- 
tured in  hH  i*p«ech.  wArmh«flri<>d,  ttym* 
pRihr'Wc.  nnd  cordlnl  in  h\n  mflnnpf  and 
le^clioh     Vg^  ififo,  If  Hliy,  Ih  my  fanKe 


of  acquaintance  ever  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  personal  warmth  and  gracious- 
ness  and  wholehearted  willingness  to 
assist  others  that  I  observed  in  Maurice 
Tobin.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  these  qualities  and  for  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends  and  his  convictions. 

I  cannot  begin  in  these  brief  remarks 
to  cover  fully  the  many  facets  of  the 
character,  personality,  compassionate 
nature,  humane  impulses,  and  in.'-piring 
career  of  this  great  American,  Maurice 
Tobin.  But  I  must  allude  to  his  devotion 
to  the  working  people  from  whose  ranks 
he  so  conspicuously  ro.se  as  one  of  the 
most  di^tingui-shed  leaders  of  our  genera- 
tion. No  one  ever  could  exceed  Maurice 
Tobin  in  hi.s  love  of  the  common  people, 
his  firm  resolve  to  better  their  lot.  and 
his  tremendous  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare and  betterment  of  all  those  who  toil. 
In  every  office  he  ever  held  with  such 
marked  distinction,  in  every  fiber  of  his 
being,  in  his  thought,  mind,  and  heart, 
sincerely,  ably,  and  dauntlcssly,  Maurice 
Tobin  dedicated  himself  with  resolution 
and  achievement  to  the  cause  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  most  briHiant  oratois  and 
distinguished  personalities  of  our  day, 
known,  lauded,  and  honored  for  his  de- 
votion to  his  Creator,  to  his  city.  State, 
and  country,  Maurice  Tobin's  place  in  the 
history  of  our  times  is  secure.  His  fame 
and  memory  will  endure  throughout 
many  generations  to  come  as  vivid  testi- 
mony of  able,  constructive  public  serv- 
ice, and  a  noble  heart  devoted  to  the 
people. 

I  join  today  in  the  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  dear,  valued  friend,  an 
illustrious  public  servant,  and  a  great 
American — Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 


Stnail  Cusinest  Investment  Corporation, 
H.  R.  10980 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1958,  it  was  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business,  in  support  of  my  bill  H.  R. 
10980.  My  testimony  was  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Abraham  J.  Mttlter.  a  Repre- 
sentative IN  Congress  From  the  State  or 
New  York 

Senator  Ci.ark.  Congressman  Mtri.TEH, 
will  you  give  iis  the  benefit  of  your  thinking. 
We  are  very  happy  to  welcome  you  here  to 
give  us  your  help  on  this  very  complicated 
matter.  We  know  of  your  wide  experience 
in  this  field  and  of  your  Interest  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  seeing  that  the  thought*  nf 
the  two  Houses  are  brought  together  with 
elTectlve  leglalntlon. 

I  see  that  you  hav*  a  very  elabornte  and,  1 
dm  sure,  m  most  helpful  statement  here. 
My  BugutnUnn  WfTiild  be  thnt  we  pliiee  It  In 
♦  h#  f#e<Tfd  In  full  nt  thid  point,  und  ni>k  ytru 
ia  hit  «h#  hlxhllih**,  npttt^HnUnn  th#  lfi« 
^(,»»*#fil#fi/#   #hl«'h   w«  Hf0  fnumun  y(fit  by 


keeping  you  here  when  you  want  to  get  back 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  MuLTER  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  committee  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me.  and  I  am  sorry 
that  Mr  CorriN  has  shortened  his  presenta- 
tion to  miike  room  for  me.  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  also  appreciate  that  Mr.  McCormlck 
stepped  aside  so  Ihul  I  could  present  my 
statement. 

I  will  follow  your  suggestion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  Is  a  good  one,  that  the  statement 
be  made  part  c)f  the  record,  and  I  will  high- 
light some  of  the  important  features. 

Senator  Clark.  The  complete  prepared 
statement  of  Congressman  Mi'lte*  will  ap- 
pear In  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
oral  statement. 

Mr.  Multer.  I  Join  with  Mr  Comw  in 
urging  that  the  Small  Bvtslness  Administra- 
tion be  continued  as  a  permanent  agency, 
and  that  your  conimlttee  then  take  action 
on  H  R  7963,  which  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  393  to  2  last  year.  It 
Is  Implicit  at  least  In  some  of  the  bills  before 
yovi  that  you  will  continue  that  agency.  I 
have  elaborated  In  my  statement  upon  the 
reasons  why  It  Is  Important  that  It  be  a 
permanent  agency. 

Many  people  will  ask  why  should  there  be 
two  agencies.  If  we  are  going  to  continue 
tlie  Small  Business  Admliustratlon  as  a  per- 
manent agency,  or  even  as  a  temporary 
agency,  why  set  up  a  new  agency  for  small- 
business  investments  or  long-term  loans? 
Of  course,  these  dcdnltlons  change  very 
quickly. 

When  I  first  entered  a  bank  as  an  employee 
In  1918,  a  long-term  loan  was  a  1-year  loan. 
Today  the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  loans  up  to  10  years, 
and  we  are  now  talking  abfjut  the  lO-ye&r 
loan  being  a  short-term  loan. 

There  Is  not  any  doubt  but  that  small 
business.  If  It  Is  to  be  helf>ed  effectively.  In 
addition  U)  the  lending  facilities  that  the 
Government  must  extend  to  It.  that  we  must 
make  some  means  available  to  It  to  get  capi- 
tal   which    they    need    on   a   long-term   basis. 

My  bill.  H  R  10980.  was  prompted  In  part 
at  least  by  the  thinking  of  Mr.  McCormlck. 
who  Just  testified  here,  and  I  want  to  give 
public  credit  to  him  for  having  stimulated 
the  Idea  that  Is  presented   by   my  bill. 

I  would  like  al.so.  if  the  principle  of  my 
bin  is  enacted,  actually  to  test  out  whether 
or  not  the  American  public  will  participate 
In  this  kind  of  venture.  I  think  we  should 
do  that  before  we  have  the  Government  step 
in  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  do  this  because 
private  enterprise  will  not  do  It."  We  know 
that  private  enterprise  will  not  make  long- 
term  loans  to  small  business.  We  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  will  participate  In 
a  venture  like  this  of  long-term  permanent 
risk  capital  Investment.  Let  us  try  It.  Let 
us  test  It,  I  say,  and  see  U  we  can  get  them 
to  do  that. 

The  reason  why  I  say  there  mU5t  be  2 
agencies  rather  than  1  Is  Important.  I  think 
Mr.  McCormlck  will  bear  me  out  on  this,  as 
will  any  banker,  I  am  sure,  who  will  come 
before  this  committee.  The  philosophy  of 
lending  is  quite  different  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  Investing  The  Investment  Is  In- 
tended to  remain  more  or  less  permanently. 
Tliere  Is  no  guaranty  of  return;  there  Is  no 
fixed  amount  of  return  by  way  of  dividends 
or  Interest,  but  If  the  venture  succeeds  and 
prospers,  the  Invested  capital  will  be  re- 
turned by  way  of  profits  earned  which  will 
be  paid  out  In  dlvldenrls.  and  even  after  th« 
Initial  capital  Is  nil  paid  back  the  Inveilment 
remains  and  continues  to  enrn. 

The  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  «•  we  all 
understand  It  Is  made  1"T  a  dennlt«  t^nffth 
of  time,  agreed  upon  At  the  time  th#  Jonn 
Wad  >Kl*sfi/'ed,  Ui  hpnr  a  fin^d  im^rMt  (ft 
tftntu.  thern  in  NtWMt*  dfj  d##i«f»ifie#  itf 
HUmtfttiif.  or  Ihef*  should  hP  tPf>»"1tMM*  «•« 


rurance.  with  necessary  guaranties  when 
available,  for  the  return  of  the  money. 
Even  thougb  It  may  be  lor  a  lO-year  or  a 
30-year  term,  it  neTcrtheleaa  contemplate* 
at  all  times  that  the  money  wlU  come  b«ck 
out  of  the  bualneaa  and  be  returned,  while 
venture  capital  and  risk  capital  and  Invest- 
ing capital  U  Intended  to  remain  there  more 
or  less  Indefinitely.  Aa  long  ae  the  biulnea 
operates,  the  money  stays  there.  Upon 
liquidation  It  will  be  paid  back  tn  propor- 
tion to  what  assets  are  available  after  llablU- 
tlea. 

So  I  say  that  basic  difference  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  approach  of  the  men  who 
must  appraise  wliere  the  Investing  money 
Will  go,  or  appraise  the  value  of  the  loan  and 
the  as.^urance  of  repayment,  is  the  reason 
why  we  need  two  different  agencies  to  do  the 
Job.  Eventually  we  may  want  to  combine 
the  two  agencies.     I  doubt  It. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  these  Important 
basic  reasons,  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration U  presently  doing  a  good  Job, 
and  fining  a  very  real  need.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  do  without  It.  I  hope 
someday  we  can,  but  In  the  meantime  with 
this  new  venture  going  into  this  new  field, 
full  of  so  many  complexities  and  so  many 
pitfalls,  let  us  not  risk  that  If  It  goes  bad,  it 
will  give  a  black  eye  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  possibly  cause  that  to 
fold  up. 

I  have  In  mind  specifically,  as  I  am  sure 
you  have,  that  the  RFC  woiUd  not  have  been 
closed  up  when  It  was  doing  such  a  good  Job 
for  small  business,  except  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  big-business  loans  It  had  made 
gave  It  a  black  eye.  Let  vis  try  to  avoid  that 
happening  wltli  this  new  agency. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  Interrupt  you  to 
say  that  I  personally  agree  with  you.  but 
what  would  be  your  answer  to  the  contention 
that  some  of  our  friends  make  that  by  creat- 
ing a  new  agency  we  are  setting  up  another 
▼ast  Federal  bureaucracy  which  will  have 
branch  oJBces  In  every  city  and  county  and 
Which  Is  quite  unnecessary.  You  know  the 
general  objections  to  the  Government  Inter- 
jecting Itself  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Multer.  If  this  agency  U  needed  then 
all  those  arguments  obviously  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  my  approach  Is  slightly  differ- 
ent than  that  of  S.  3631.  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Johnson  and  many  others. 
S.  3661  does  appear  to  set  up  a  permanent 
agency,  and  while  U  talks  about  letting  pri- 
vate enterprise  eventuaUy  take  over,  it  has  no 
provision.  In  the  bill  at  least,  for  private  en- 
terprise taking  over  the  main  or  mother  or- 
ganization. You  do  provide  for  the  small 
Investment  company  being  helped  by  the 
mother  agency,  eventually  to  be  completely 
privately  owned.  My  approach  Is  different 
from  tlmt. 

In  H.  R.  10980  I  set  up  an  agency  of  Oov- 
ernment  with  provisions  which  are  self- 
executing  and  mandatory  that  small  business 
eventually  take  It  over.  If  the  enterprise 
falls,  and  collapses,  we  will  close  It  up.  We 
would  be  among  the  first  to  do  so  If  It  did 
not  succeed.  But,  If  It  succeeds  I  provide 
with  every  Investment,  that  the  company 
that  Is  being  helped  must  make  a  10  percent 
investment  in  the  Government  agency  or  cor- 
poration that  U  set  up,  and  eventually  smaU 
business  will  own  this  agency  that  we  are 
setting  up  and  the  Government  will  be  out 
completely.  It  may  take  10  years,  but  even- 
tually tlie  Government  will  get  out. 

If  In  the  meantime  It  does  not  succeed 
and  does  not  do  the  Job  Intended,  we  can 
wind  It  up  at  any  time. 

I  think  that  Is  a  complete  answer  to  thoa* 
who  say  let  us  not  set  up  another  buraau  or 
another  agency  of  Government. 

In  that  connection  2  oannot  too  vlgormtily 
urge  upon  yoti  that  tn  ftmt  approaeh  p)*tum 
do  not  tti  up  •  poiit-t  bMM  m  fmri  tit  ih« 
n«eiicy  tn  pntX  tit  th«  9t>fptm\Um  WhU<h  St 
t'SUf  Ui  thel(Mi#  in  lie  tfNVntwfship  •nytmif 


in  other  Government  agencies,  whether  It 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  or  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator. Please  keep  them  out  of  the 
poUcy-tnakIng  organisation  or  division  of 
the  corporation  or  agency. 
Senator  Clark.  Why  do  you  say  that? 
Mr.  Mttltxr.  Because  experience  has  shown 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
where  we  have  a  loan  policy  board  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator, that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator Is  under  the  domination  of  those 
two  other  agencies.  The  two  other  men  are 
big  buFlness  representatives  traditionally. 
In  fact,  their  views  have  prevailed  rather 
than  the  views  of  the  Congress,  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  The  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  have  been  running  the  agency 
BO  far  as  loan  policy  Is  concerned,  and  I  say 
that  Is  bad. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  true  regardless  of  who  controls  the  White 
House?  My  own  view  Is,  that  is  a  reflection 
of  current  political  philosophy  of  the  party 
that  won  the  election  in  1952  and  1956,  and 
It  would  change  very  rapidly  If  the  party  to 
which  we  both  belong  would  acquire  the 
Prepldenry. 

Mr  MuLTTR.  1  believe  you  are  right,  that 
personalities  will  change  and  we  will  get 
t>etter  public  servants  who  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
will  and  needs  of  the  people. 

S?nator  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  think 
that  this  agency  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
executive  arm? 

Mr.  MrLTFR.  Definitely  not.  And  let  me 
sny  In  fairness  to  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  too  have  called  on  big  business  for 
representation  In  Commerce  and  In  Treasury. 
Commerce  Is  supposed  to  be  the  agency  tak- 
ing care  of  all  business,  big  and  small,  but 
traditionally,  no  matter  who  is  In  the  White 
House,  Democrat  or  Republican,  the  Com- 
merce Department  locked  after  big  business 
and  Treasury  leaned  toward  big  business 
rather  than  small  business.  The  only  small 
business  agency  we  have  today  In  Govern- 
ment is  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  we  should  make  It  Independent  as  called 
for  in  H.  R.  7963.  I  hope  you  do  the  same 
thing  here. 

If  we  set  up  an  agency,  of  course,  we  are 
Inclined  to  say,  let  us  have  an  administrator, 
one  person  running  the  agency  or  depart- 
ment. That  is  all  right  In  most  Instances 
and  I  go  for  it  in  most  departments.  But  in 
setting  up  a  new  agency  of  this  kind  which  is 
actually  going  to  be  exploring  new  paths  of 
enterprise,  let  us  In  the  first  instance, 
whether  It  be  an  agency  or  corporation,  set 
up  a  board  of  at  least  3  men,  or  a  commission 
of  at  lea^t  3  men.  and  call  In  3  people  from 
outside  the  Government,  and  let  them  ex- 
plore and  develop  the  policies  and  progjram 
and  administration  of  this  agency. 

Let  them  be  responsible  for  the  making  of 
the  policy  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
p)ollcy.  Where  we  are  going  Into  such  a  new 
field  as  this,  I  do  not  think  we  can  find 
anyone  man  who  will  be  able  to  do  the  full 
Job.  There  too,  we  may  fall  because  we  do 
not  have  the  right  person  or  persons  in  con- 
trol. If  we  can  get  three  people  from  busi- 
ness and  banking  and  investment  to  come  In 
and  do  this  Job  and  set  up  this  new  agency 
or  corporation,  I  think  we  can  do  a  better  Job 
In  the  first  Instance.  Maybe  after  8  or  4  or 
S  years  we  will  go  back  to  the  Idea  of  1  man 
running  it,  but  In  the  beginning  we  need 
that  dlverslfU;«tlon  of  opinion  and  experi- 
ence. 

There  art  many  good  prorlslona  In  8.  S061 
whieh  I  did  »>ot  ln«orporat«  In  my  bill,  and 
which  I  think  should  M  iDCorporated  in  anf 
bill  that  fou  bfiflf  mit,  t  hat*  indl<iat#d 
fh«n  fn  my  i»t<it«n#nt  «f»d  I  will  mH  tAli« 
th«  tim«  io  MH'tttkrfi  \htnn,    th¥fe  \§  of?« 


other  provision  m-hlch  is  neither  in  those 
bills  nor  in  my  bill,  which  I  think  we  should 
not  overlook  putting  in.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  the  right  to  go  In  and  audit  and  report 
to  the  Congress.  In  these  bills  we  call  for 
reports  to  the  Congress.  Let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  not  saying  In  the  blU  we  enact 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
have  the  right  to  go  In  and  review  and  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  all  of  the  operations 
of  any  agency  or  corporation  we  do  set  up. 

The  question  of  definition  always  give  us 
considerable  trouble — the  definition  of  small 
buslne&s.  I  do  not  think  the  complete  an- 
swer Is  found  In  my  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
found  in  the  Senate  bUl.  My  suggestion  is 
we  add  to  whatever  language  we  take, 
whether  it  be  that  in  the  existing  statute  or 
that  In  any  of  the  bills — that  we  add  a  pro- 
vision which  would  give  the  administrator, 
or  the  board,  or  the  commission  that  Is  in 
control  of  this  new  organization,  discretion 
so  that  it  does  not  arbitrarily  exclude  any- 
one. If  his  definition  says  250  employees  in 
this  particular  Indutry  is  small  business,  do 
not  permit  the  exclusion  of  one  with  254 
employees.  Give  that  additional  latitude  and 
discretion  so  that  we  can  bring  a  genuinely 
small  business  concern  into  this  program, 
where  the  facts  warrant  it. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  covered  most  of  the 
Important  features  of  the  legislation  before 
you  and,  of  course,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, they  are  elaborated  on  In  my  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Congressnian  Multer,  for  your  most  helpful 
testimony,  and  particularly  for  calling  to  our 
attention  your  own  bill,  H.  R.  10980.  I  see 
that  you  have  a  section-by -section  analysis 
of  it  in  your  prepared  statement,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  staff  to  familiarLze  them- 
selves with  it.  I  shall  read  it  with  great  care 
myself  before  we  go  into  executive  session 
to  mark  up  a  bill  for  final  action. 

I  really  do  appreciate  your  taking  this  time. 
I  know  you  want  to  go  back  so  I  wUl  not 
hold  you  any  longer.  Thank  you  ever  so 
much.  Congressman  Mctlter, 

Mr.  Multer.  Thank  you. 

(Congressman  Multeh's  prepared  state- 
ment f oUows : ) 

"statkment  or  Abraham  j    multer,  a  refre- 

SENTATIVK    IN    CONGRESS    FROM    THE    STATE    OF 
NEW  TORK 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  you  today  in  an  effort  to  help  In 
some  small  way  In  your  deliberations  on  a 
very  complex  problem  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  Congress. 

"I,  like  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  have  introduced  bills  to  provide 
financial  aid  and  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

"Need  for  a  netc  legislative  approach 

"It  the  4  million  small-business  concerns 
BO  vital  to  our  free-enterprise  system  are  to 
continue  to  exist,  we  here  in  Congress  must 
find,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  method  whereby 
the  financing  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  a 
small-business  concern  will  be  made  more 
readily  available.  Not  only  must  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  loans  to  small 
business  but  we  must  also  establish  methods 
of  making  available  risk  capital,  now  almost 
nonexistent,  for  these  small  businesses. 

"My  bill,  H.  R.  10980.  Is  known  by  the  title 
of  'Small  Business  Investment  Corporation.' 
Its  purpose  Is  to  furnish  needed  equity  capi- 
tal to  small -business  concerns  in  the  United 
States. 

"Today,  we  can  all  agree  (1)  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  small  buatnesa 
is  eaeentlal  to  the  oontinulnK  vitality  and  en- 
panalon  of  a  sound  national  eoonomt;  (3) 
that  Mna]l-tnMln#se  t>tftu>trTtt»  tn  the  vnlt^ 
UtiMiH  Mt  inefMffihgiy  in  n#ed  of  Mftiify« 
tfnpiUi  mtrtiPf  #11  h  i»lil^h  to  fihane*  Ihelf 
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growth  and  development:  (3)  that  such 
money  must  come  from  either  loans  or  risk 
capital  or  both;  (4)  equliy-rlsk  capital  Is  un- 
fortunately rarely  available  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  (5)  until  private  enterprise  ade- 
quately performs  this  task,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  fill  the  void. 

"The  Small  Business  Administration 

"There  Is  now  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee H  R.  7963.  That  bill  passed  the  Hou.<!e 
last  year  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  393  to  2. 
It  represents  the  clear  and  unoqulvocable 
attitude  of  the  House  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  should  h*  a  permanent 
agency.  The  financial  assistance  program  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  covers 
only  the  loan  feature — both  for  business 
loans  and  disaster  loans.  But  unless  and 
until  this  agency  Is  made  permanent  by 
Congress.  It  cannot  and  It  will  not  fully  ac- 
complish the  mlssiou  for  which  It  was 
created. 

"There  are  many  who  urge  that  the  au- 
thority of  .SB.\  is  too  limited  and  too  re- 
stricted. Some  urge  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  loans  is  tofj  low.  Others  say  10  years 
Is  Uto  short  a  term.  If  a  majority  of  this 
comnUttee  endorses  either  or  both  of  those 
suggestions,  then  I  say  amend  H.  R.  7963  so 
as  to  accomplish  those  additional  lending 
functions. 

"But  I  beg  of  yoti.  do  not  create  a  new 
lending  agency  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  rightfully  com- 
plain that  SBA  has  not  In  all  respects  im- 
plemented the  Intent  of  Congress.  Some 
of  thase  complaints  are  properly  laid  at  the 
door  of  poor  adnilnlstratlon.  The  blame  for 
others  is  ours,  that  of  the  Congress,  because 
of   the   provisions  we   wrote  Into  the   law. 

"On  the  administration  end.  SBA  has 
learned  and  Is  learning  from  experience  and 
Is  doing,  and  I  believe  will  continue  to  do,  a 
better  Job.     We  can  help  them. 

"If  we  eliminate  the  loan  policy  board,  we 
will  at  once  make  the  agency  more  amenable 
to  the  legislative  will  and  intent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  eliminate  the  big-business  views 
and  Influence  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments.  If  we  make  SBA  permanent, 
the  agency  will  be  able  to  retain  experienced 
personnel.  Because  of  its  temporary  nature, 
as  fast  as  SBA  trains  good  men  they  move 
on  to  other  positions  that  give  assurance  of 
permanent  tenure.  In  addition,  sBA  will 
get  more  and  better  cooperation  from  pri- 
vate Industry  and  private  banks  II  It  has 
permanent  status. 

"A  most  Important  reason  for  continuing 
SBA  Is  the  Important  Government  procure- 
ment role  It  plays  for  small  business.  There 
Is  no  other  agency  set  up  to  do  that  Job.  No 
other  agency  has  ever  really  tried  to  do  It, 
None  of  the  other  bills  before  the  Congres* 
■«ek8  to  »et  up  an  agency  to  asaume  that 
task. 

"This  phase  of  my  testimony  Is  fortlfled 
by  the  opinions  of  the  small  Independent 
bankers  of  our  country  as  made  known  by 
them  to  the  Nutlunul  Federation  of  Indo- 
pendent  Business. 

"I  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  Imme- 
diately report  t<j  the  Henale  H,  R,  7»63  with 
or  without  amendments. 

"A  new  agency  to  »upply  equity  capital 

-I  also  urge  that  you  report  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  consideration  n  bill  which  can  be 
expeditiously  adopted  by  Congress  to  supply 
the  long -needed  risk  capital  for  small  bus- 
Iness. 

"I  have  no  pride  of  authorship:  and  I 
am  confident  that  no  Member  of  either  body 
Insists  that  his  own  bill  is  the  only  answer 
or  the  complete  answer.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned with  attaining  one  goal  and  that  Is 
enactment  of  legislation  which  Is  In  the  best 
public  Interest  of  the  country  at  large. 

•H.  R.  10980.  introduced  by  me  In  the 
House.  wi\«  based  upon  extensive  hearings 
lield  by  tho  House  Small   Business  Commit- 


tee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, and  chaired  by  our  able  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman.  At 
those  hearings  we  received  testimony  from 
representatives  of  small  and  large  business, 
.^s  well  as  from  economlstii  and  experts  in 
the  held  of  financing. 

"The  Honorable  Edward  T.  McCormlck, 
president  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
in  his  statement  recfimmended  to  the  House 
Small  Buslne.ss  Committee  on  November  22. 
1957,  that  CDUgress  should  set  up  a  closed- 
end  Investment  trust  with  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  Investors  participating  In 
the  Initial  capitalization  to  provide  equity 
capital  for  small  business. 

"There  emerged  from  these  hearings  sev- 
eral Important  conclusions. 

"Smnll-buslne.ss  concerns  require  perma- 
nent capital  which  can  be  kept  Invested 
without  the  need  to  meet  frequent  Interest 
payments.  The  most  logical  source  for  such 
funds  Is  Investment  capital.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  small-business  concerns, 
though  they  have  good  records  and  bright 
prospects,  cannot  compete  for  such  money 
with  the  well-known  large  firms.  Big  busi- 
ness enjoys  a  near  monopoly  of  currently 
available  investment  funds. 

"Equity  capital  will  permit  greater  flex- 
ibility in  the  business  operation  of  the  firm. 
Expansion  to  Increase  production  and  de- 
velop new  Ideas  becomes  possible.  The  credit 
Vjase  Is  expanded,  permitting  borrowing  from 
the  commercial  banks  and  easing  relations 
with  suppliers  and  cu.stomers. 

"H.  R.  10980  establishes  a  mechanism 
which  may  well  be  the  solution  to  a  perma- 
nent problem  of  small  business. 

"It  provides  its  own  procedure  for  remov- 
ing Government  from  the  Investment  busl- 
ne.ss. 

"The  corporation  will  eventually  become 
a    wholly    privately   owned    Institution. 

"This  is  the  most  simple  direct  way  of 
meeting  the  problem:  and  the  agency  will 
not  be  In  competition  with  any  existing 
Government  agency. 

"On  February  3.  1958.  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  10453.  which  Is  the  same  as  H,  R.  10345, 
that  of  the  di.stlnguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1,  and  of  many  others, 
and  which  Is  referred  to  as  the  small  busi- 
ness capital  bank  bill. 

"I  am  stlU  In  favor  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill.  I  offered  my  bill.  H.  R. 
10980,  as  another  approach  to  the  same 
problem. 

"Why  2  agencies  instead  of  1 

"My  bill,  H.  R.  10980.  differs  from  the 
others.  H.  R.  10345  and  H.  R.  10453,  in  two 
Important  respects. 

"First.  It  provides  for  Immediate  participa- 
tion In  this  financing  by  the  general  pvibllc. 

"Secondly,  it  omits  the  lending  function 
found  In  those  bills  and  Instead  provides 
only  for  supplying  Investment  capital. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  2  func- 
tions cannot  be  operated  successfully  In  1 
institution  or  In   1  organization. 

"The  lending  oOlcer  must  be  schooled  In 
the  philosophy  of  advancing  money,  for  » 
limited  time.  f»ir  a  fee— interest— fixed  at 
tlie  time  of  the  advance,  and  conditioned  ou 
u  reasonable  assirance  of  repoyment. 

"Tlie  Investing  oiTlccr  must  be  schooled  In 
ft  philosophy  which  Is  almtMt  the  direct  op- 
posite, to  wlf,  a])praislng  the  risk  probabil- 
ities that  will  warrant  advancing  money  for 
an  Indeflnlle  time  with  no  promise  of  re- 
fund but  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
profits  win  be  earned  su/Tlclent  to  return  the 
advance  in  v, trying  Installments — divi- 
dends—which continue  even  after  the  orig- 
inal capital  has  been  repaid  out  of  profits. 

"The  business  and  banking  world  has  long 
recognized  that  those  two  functions  should 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

"The  great  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  Johnson,  has  intro- 
duced S.   3C31    which   has   been   cosponsored 


by  many  Senators  and  Is  anothrr  approach 
to  this  Important  problem.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  The  able  ma- 
jority leader  stated  before  the  Senate  on 
April  21.  when  he  Introduced  his  new  bill. 
S.  3651,  that  this  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  and  that  he  Is  contldent  that  the 
committee  will  select  llie  best  and  most 
workable  features  of  the  various  bills  now 
being  considered  by  your  committee.  What 
we  all  want  la  a  good  law  which  will  success- 
fully supply  the  long-term  eqvilly  capital 
needs  of  small  business. 

"A  policy  board  dilutes  control 

"I  have  read  Senator  Johnsons  bill  and 
I  reluctantly  find  that  I  must  disagree  with 
al  least  one  Important  feature  of  it— the 
creation  of  a  Small  Business  Policy  Board. 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  attempts  have 
been  made  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  Loan  Policy  Board,  created  by 
section  204  (d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953.  as  amended.  H  R  7963  accomplishes 
that  end.  The  SBA  Loan  Policy  Board  has 
hampered  and  Impeded  its  operations. 

"The  Loan  Policy  Board  called  for  by 
S  3651  adds  an  additional  official  to  the 
Board,  namely,  the  Administrator  of  the  new 
Small  Business  Investment  Administration. 
That  provision  will  not  remedy  but  rather 
perpetuate  a  bad  situation.  The  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, the  big-business  representatives  In 
Government  will  continue  to  dominate,  and 
I  am  afraid  will  stifle,  what  should  be  the 
friend  and  sponsor  and  helper  of  small  busi- 
ness. In  1955,  in  a  report  Issued  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  House  Rep>ort  1045  of  the  84th 
Congress,  1st  session,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  wo  unanimously 
agreed  that : 

..  ••  .  •  the  procedure  of  the  Loan  Policy 
Board  appears  to  delay  Important  decisions 
and  hampers  efflclent  administration  rather 
than  serving  to  expedite  the  Important  lend- 
ing functions  of  the  act.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  experience,  this  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends that  section  204  (d)  of  the  act  te 
repealed.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  the 
responsibility  and  Jurisdiction  for  the  pol- 
icies. OS  well  as  the  operations,  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  should  lie  solely 
within  the  administration  of  the  agency.  It 
Is  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Administrator  be  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  agency  and  that 
the  agency  be  wholly  independent  and  un- 
affiliated.  •    •    •• 

"That  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  full  committee. 

"Experience  has  also  taught  us  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Smnll  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Despite  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  created  as  an  Independent  agency.  It 
has  failed  to  act  as  an  Independent  agency 
and  has  been  under  the  thumb  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"Section  201  of  8.  30S1  establishes  th* 
Policy  Board  Its  functions  are  outlined  In 
section  203  (b)  as  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  between  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Inrest- 
ment  Administration.  The  Board  is  to  es- 
tablish under  section  302  (a)  the  general 
|x)llcy  governing  the  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  applications  for  financial  *s- 
siHtance  for  both  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Biuiness  Invest- 
ment Administration. 

"As  I  have  previously  stated.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  both  the  lending  functions 
and  the  financial  functions  cannot  be 
blended  successfully  In  1  institution  or  1 
organization.  One  Is  based  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  advancing  money  for  a  fee  or 
Interest  with  a  definite  guaranteed  promise 
of  repayment  at  a  fixed  time  or  times — the 
other     upon    the     philosophy    of    Investing 
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money  baaed  upon  the  risk  probabilities, 
which  warrant  putting  the  money  out  for 
an  indefinite  period  Of  time  with  no  guar- 
anty of  return. 

"Unless  we  have  Independent,  unaffiliated 
agencies,  both  for  lending  and  Investment 
purposes,  with  responsibility  resting  with 
the  agency  Itrelf,  we  must  expect  the  think- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prevail.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  they  may  not  confer  and 
consult  and  In  appropriate  fields  even  co- 
operate. But  the  responsibility  should  be 
that  of  the  operating  head  of  the  agency 
and  not  shared  with  some  other  oflflclal  of 
the  executive  departniient  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  SBA  lending  function  Is  a  successful 
program,  even  if  not  broad  enough.  This 
new  and  untried  Investment  program  may 
or  may  not  succeed.  We  hope  it  will.  But 
until  It  does,  let  us  not  risk  losing  the  bene- 
fits of  a  good  program  because  of  any  de- 
ficiencies or  losses  that  may  occur  In  the 
new  one. 

'Analysis  of  TJ.  R.  10980 

"At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  present  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  my  bill. 

"Section  1.  The  act  U  to  t>e  cited  as  'Small 
Business    Investment    C'orporation.' 

"Section  2.  The  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  the  act  are  to  provide  small- 
business  concerns  of  the  United  States  with 
an  adequate  source  of  equity  capital  and 
thereby  promote  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Interest  oi  a  sound,  vital,  and 
expanding  national  economy. 

"Section  3  defines  various  terms  used  In 
the  act. 

"Section  4  (B)  createfi  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Corporation;  (b)  declares  that 
the  objective  of  the  Corporation  is  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  tie  act  by  supplying 
needed  equity  capital. 

"Section  5  (a)  creates  a  Board  of  Directors 
to  administer  the  Corporation;  (b)  estab- 
lishes the  method  of  appointment  of  the 
Board  while  the  Government  still  owns  capi- 
tal stock  In  the  C<irporatlon;  (c)  ei-tabllshes 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
(d)  sete  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the 
Board;  (e)  establishes  Uavel  allowances;  (f) 
sets  the  method  of  electing  ofncers  of  the 
Board  with  a  rotating  ch\lrmanshlp  and  fixes 
a  quorum  as  three  mei.ibers  of  the  Board; 
(g)  gives  the  Board  pf  wer  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations;  (h)  esubllshes  procedures 
for  selection  and  electioi  of  members  of  the 
Board  at  such  time  when  the  Oovernment 
ceases  to  own  any  caplUl  stock. 

"Section  6  (a)  sets  forth  the  method  of 
appointing  an  Executive  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration; (b)  establishes  the  compensation 
for  the  Executive  Director  along  with  al- 
lowances for  travel:  (c)  fixes  the  duties  of 
the  Executive  Director;  (d)  enumerates  the 
general  powers  of  the  Executive  Director 
(such  as  the  hiring  of  employees  and  the 
acquiring  and  disposal  of  property  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  act). 

Section  7  provides  the  powers  of  the 
Ci^rporstlon,  Including — 

"(ll  establishment  of  bylaws  consistent 
with  the  act  and  the  manner  In  which  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  conducte.1  both  before  and 
after  the  time  when  all  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  retired: 

"(3)  the  adoption  and  um  of  •  corporal* 
seal: 

"(3)    the  right  of  succetwion; 

"(4)   the  making  of  contracts; 

"«9)   the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

"(6)  the  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dis- 
pose of  property   (real,  p^^rsonal,  or  mixed); 

"(7)  the  delegation  of  Incidental  powers 
to  the  Board  In  order  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions vested  In  It  by  the  ac  t. 

"Section  8  (a),  inltUl  capitalization  of  the 
Corporation  of  $20  mllllor,  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  subscribed   for  and  paid   In  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Corporation,  and 
which  shall  be  retired  In  full  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  the  other  one-half  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public  at  par. 
The  stock  shall  have  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share. 

"Section  8  (b)  provides  for  additional 
funds  by  Issuance  of  bonds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  with  a  maximum  celling 
of  $500  million  Including  the  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  $250  million. 
The  obligations  sold  to  private  investors  shall 
not  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  nor 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

"Section  9  (a>  gives  power  to  the  Board  to 
promulgate  standards  to  determine  the  eli- 
gibility of  small-business  concerns  for  as- 
sistance under  the  act;  (b)  grants  powers  to 
the  Board  to  hold  Interests  In  unincorpo- 
rated small-business  concerns  which  meet 
the  standard  ettabllshed  by  the  Board:  (c) 
requires  as  a  condition  for  the  obtaining  of 
any  assistance  that  the  applicant  invest  In 
the  Corporation's  stock  a  sum  equal  to  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  Corjxjratlon  to  such  small  business;  (d) 
grants  powers  to  the  Board  to  sell  the  stock 
of  the  small-business  concerns  on  the  open 
market  (after  first  giving  the  Issuing  small- 
business  concern  an  opportunity  to  repur- 
chase or  retire  such  stock) . 

"Section  10  provides  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  and  distribution  of  earnings  and 
establishes  a  priority  by  which  such  distribu- 
tion shall  be  made. 

"(1)  Provides  for  the  retirement  of  the 
capital  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  section  8  (a). 

'•(2)  Provides  for  the  retirement  of  the 
obligations  issued  to  and  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  8 
(b). 

"(3)  Provides  for  distribution  of  earnings 
to  the  holders  of  obligations  issued  to  pri- 
vate Investors  under  section  8    (b). 

"(4)  Provides  for  payment  of  dividends  on 
Its  capital  stock. 

"Section  11  provides  for  the  administration 
of  the  Corporation  when  all  money  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ijnder  sec- 
tions 8   (a)   and  8   (b)   has  been  repaid. 

"S^-ctlon  12  provides  for  annual  reports  to 
Congress  during  such  time  as  any  capital 
stock  Is  owned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"Sfctlon  13  provides  for  the  publication  of 
regulations   by   the  Corporation. 

"Getting  the  Government  out  of  the  business 
"Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  I  Introduced, 
H.  R.  10980.  attempts  In  as  simple  fashion 
OS  possible,  to  provide  the  needed  equity  cap- 
ital for  small  business.  It  should  be  noted 
that  althouRh  Initially  there  is  an  Invest- 
ment of  Government  funds,  provision  has 
been  made  to  retire  such  Government  funds 
and  return  this  Important  function  to  pri- 
vate capital.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
JoHMaow  and  the  other  sponsors  creates  a 
new  agency  and  makes  no  provisions  for  Its 
eventual  ownership  by  private  enterprise. 

"My  bill,  H  R,  10080,  does  contain  a  man- 
datory provision  which  will  eventually  cause 
private  enterprise  to  own  this  corporation 
and  csrry  on  Its  operations.  If  they  prove 
successful. 

"The  provision  In  the  Johnson  bill,  8  3191, 
section  404,  provides  for  compulsory  Invest- 
ment by  the  small  concern  In  the  private  in- 
vestment company  but  not  In  the  overall 
agency  which  will  finance  the  investment 
company. 

"Miscellaneous  provisiona 
"The  provisions  In  S.  3191,  section  304 
(deposit  of  funds  and  contributions  to  re- 
tirement and  disability  funds);  section  408 
(tax  treatment  of  losses  and  gains) ;  sections 
701  and  702  (repeal  of  sec.  13b  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  capital  loan  provisions) ;  section 


703  (purchase  of  the  new  obligations  by 
Federal  Reserve  banks);  and  sections  801- 
805  (criminal  provisions)  are  not  in  my  bill 
but  should  be  In  any  bill  that  Is  enacted. 

"Conclusion 

"One  final  word  about  the  board  of  direc- 
tors called  for  by  my  bill  (H.  R.  10980)  and 
the  administrator  called  for  by  the  John- 
son bill  (S.  3191).  to  point  up  a  fundamental 
difference. 

"If  the  new  Instrumentality  we  create  to  do 
this  Job  Is  to  be  an  agency  then,  of  course, 
an  administrator  is  called  for;  if  a  corpora- 
tion, then  a  board  of  directors  is  necessary. 

"If  it  is  an  agency,  we  may  expect  It  will 
remain  for  all  time  a  part  of  the  Government. 
If,  eventually,  it  is  to  be  privately  owned,  a 
corporation  Is  Indicated  as  the  more  proper 
method  of  oi>eratlon. 

"Quite  apart  irom  that,  however,  we  are 
here  embarking  upon  a  new  and  untried  field 
of  Government  endeavor.  Its  pitfalls  will  be 
many.     Its  complexities  are  very  great. 

"Ordinarily,  I  favor  one-man  responsibility 
In  Government  departments.  Eventually. 
that  may  make  for  more  efficiency  even  here. 
But,  at  the  start,  I  believe,  whether  agency, 
bureau,  department,  or  corporation,  we 
should  enlist  the  services  of  at  least  three 
outstanding,  experienced  persons  who  will 
devote  their  full  time  to  setting  up  and  at- 
tempting to  make  work  effeq^tlvely  and  effi- 
ciently this  new  facility. 

"That  Is  a  far  cry,  however,  from  having  a 
policy  board  do  the  Job.  The  board  I  refer 
to  Is  one  which  will  be  charged  with  making 
and  Implementing  policy  and  which  will  have 
no  outside  duties  or  conflicting  interests. 

"If  we  truly  believe  in  free  enterprise  and 
competition,  we  must  enact  an  equity  risk 
capital  bill  Immediately.  We  must  take  this 
action  now  and  breathe  life  Into  what  re- 
mains of  free  and  fair  competition.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  ours.  Let  us  reassert  our  faith 
In  our  way  of  life  and  fulfill  our  pledges  and 
responsibilities  by  enacting  the  programs 
which  we  know  are  necessary  to  maintain  a 
healthy,  comi>etltlve  economy." 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  McCormlck.  will  you 
come  back  now?  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
courtesy  In  stepping  aside  to  give  us  time 
with  the  Congressmen,  and  we  will  try  not  to 
detain  you  too  long 

Before  I  ask  you  any  questions.  I  wonder 
If  there  Is  anything  you  want  to  add,  yourself, 
to  your  teiitiuion^. 


QaesHonnaire  on  the  Job,  Reiponsibilitj 
and  Principles  of  Representatives  ia 
Con|;rcs$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COYA  KNUTSON 

or    MtNMCSOTA 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESEKTAnVIS 

Wedneidav.  May  14. 19S8 

Urn.  KNUTSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  current  dl/;cuMloni»  and  events 
bearing  on  ethics  in  Government  and 
allied  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  my  reply  to  the  questionnaire  of  a 
firoup  of  Lutherans  in  the  Missouri 
Synod  might  be  of  interest  to  others. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  therefore.  I 
include  replies  to  these  six  pertinent 
questions. 

1.  What  do  you  see  as  the  chief  preoccu- 
pations of  the  ideal  Representative? 

The  Job  of  any  Representative  In  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  the  business  of 
lawmaking   as   provided   in   article   I   of   our 
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Constitution.  Legislation  Is  born  and 
brought  up  In  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  So  the  greater  part  of  Congress- 
men's workday  Is  spent  on  our  committee 
work.  Congressmen  ask  for  assignments  to 
committees  which  handle  legislation  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  districts  from  which 
we  are  elected — In  my  case.  Agriculture 
Committee  because  my  district  Is  princi- 
pally rural. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  there  Is  no  Ideal  Rep- 
resentative as  such.  There  are  Congress- 
men who  are  Ideally  suited  to  their  districts, 
who  ideally  represent  those  districts,  fully 
understanding  their  needs.  But  one  who 
would  be  an  ideal  Representative  from  one 
district  such  as  the  Industrial  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  for  example,  would  not  rult  a  dis- 
trict In  the  desert,  reclamation-type  area  of 
our  mountain  West.  This  Is  the  beauty  of 
our  Constitution.  It  makes  room  for  all 
these  different  regional  Interests.  Repre- 
sentatives come  from  435  different  areas  to 
work  togetlier  for  the  good  of  their  own 
people  and  the  good  of  the  country.  I 
would  say  It  is  the  system  Itself  which  Is 
Ideal. 

2.  What  responsibility  do  you  feel  that  you 
have  as  a  Representative  to  Influence  na- 
tional life  and  thinking? 

Congre-ssmen  are  In  a  unique  position  to 
Influence  national  life  and  thought,  not  only 
by  our  legislative  actions,  but  also  by  our 
statements  and  the  principles  upon  which 
we  base  our  actions.  For  example,  In  all 
Justice  to  the  family  farmers,  a  large  segment 
of  our  fxipulatlon,  the  people  who  provide  our 
food  and  fiber,  as  well  as  In  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country  and  our  economy,  I,  person- 
ally, have  opposed  by  every  pos."=lble  means 
the  administration's  farm  policies  and  its  in- 
terpretation of  our  farm  law.  I  have  done 
this  by  means  of  articles  in  national  publi- 
cations, by  speeches  to  national  conferences, 
by  floor  statements  and  other  Congressional 
Record  Insertlon.s  which  have  national  read- 
ing. I  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  do  this — to  get  the 
widest  possible  attention  to  our  farmers' 
problems — because  of  my  basic  premise, 
which  Is  that  the  family  farm  Is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  American  wny  of  life.  I 
feel  I  must  protect  this  American  way  of  life 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability.  I  feel 
this  is  my  duty  and  obligation  to  my  country 
which  transcends  all  others.  To  me,  protec- 
tion of  local  Interests  and  the  preservation 
of  a  sound  farm  economy  are  In  the  best 
national  Interest  and  will  preserve  a  strong 


national  economy.  National  Interest*  and 
local  Interests  are  not  In  conflict  where  farm 
problems  are  concerned. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  yourself  ob- 
ligated to  reflect  the  opinions  of  your  con- 
stituency, perhaps  even  when  the  opinions 
conflict  with  your  own  principles  and  con- 
victions? 

Congressmen  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
their  party  and  personal  principles.  These 
principles  govern  our  Judgment  and  our  ac- 
tions. It  woiUd  be  lm])<J6Slble  to  let  the 
various  shadings  of  constituent  opinion 
guide  our  actions.  We  would  be  stuck  on 
dead  center  of  every  Issue.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  base  actions  t:n  a  numerical  aver- 
age of  opinion-letters  on  various  measures. 
These  do  not  necessarily  reflect  cross-section 
opinion  as  there  are  many  people  who  never 
write  letters  to  their  Representatives. 

There  are  always  times  when  compromise 
is  necessary — but  never  compromise  with 
principle.  We  were  elected  by  the  p>eople  of 
our  districts.  They  had  to  have  confidence 
In  us,  cl.se  we  would  not  have  been  elected, 
nor  would  we  continue  In  office.  They  have 
given  us  the  responsibility  for  making  their 
laws  and  representing  them  to  our  best 
ability.  Exciuinge  of  opinion  between  Con- 
gressman and  constituent  Is  fundamental  to 
our  democratic  way  of  life,  but  tlie  flnal  de- 
cisions have  to  be  ours. 

4.  Do  you  cherish  any  religious  and  or 
mitral  principles  which  you  deem  It  yuur  re- 
sponsibility to  put  Into  action  in  yuur  public 
activities?  What  are  they?  (Be  as  specific 
as  you  care  to  be.)  And.  pssuming  that  other 
Representatives  hold  similar  principles,  what 
opportunity  dies  the  average  Uepresentative 
have  to  exorcise  them? 

Belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the 
brotherhood  cf  man,  the  golden  rule,  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  all  other  svich  noble 
principles,  should  govern  everyone's  actions 
In  every  relationship  with  fellow  human 
beings.  I  see  no  difference  between  require- 
ments for  Representatives  and  for  all  other 
people  In  thi.s  regard.  These  principles  ol 
humanity,  morality,  decency,  charity,  should 
be  exercised  at  all  times.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  Congre.s.sniau's  admitting  to  any  other 
bases  of  action. 

As  to  specific  beliefs  In  specific  religious 
forms,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  any 
other,  I  feel  these  are  Intimately  personal 
choIC2s.  Any  other  Representative's  per- 
sonal religion  Is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  am  a 
Lutheran  and  gain  great  strength  from  being 
a  Lutheran.     This  Is  best  for  me.     Someone 


else  might  gain  similar  strength  from  another 
source.  If  you  mean,  'Does  religious  pref- 
erence Influence  legislative  decisions?"  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  I  can  assure 
you.  it  surely  does  not  influence  mine. 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  a  woman  brings  any 
special  grace  to  her  role  In  Congress? 

I  am  not  a  feminist  or  anything  else  of 
that  sort,  but  I  do  feel  that  women,  by  their 
very  nature  and  function  In  life,  have  a 
special  grace  and  bring  this  to  any  Job  they 
have  to  do.  However,  like  most  of  my  women 
colleagues.  I  do  not  use  my  womanhood  as 
a  weapon  or  tool.  I  don't  feel  that  I  am 
fighting  to  be  considered  an  equal,  either. 
What  I  want  most  Is  to  be  respected  and 
thought  of  as  a  j>erson  rather  than  as  a 
woman  In  this  particular  Job.  I  would  like 
to  feel  that  I  am  respected  for  my  ability, 
my  honesty,  my  Judgment,  my  Imagination, 
and  my  vision. 

Equality  as  between  men  and  women  In  any 
field  Is  a  relative  thing.  Actually,  women 
have  to  be  better  than  good  to  make  the 
grade  In  any  so-called  man's  field.  Women 
should  not  use  their  femininity  as  a  weapon; 
they  should  think  straight  and  solidly,  and 
make  their  impressions  by  performance, 
creativeness  and  productivity,  rather  than 
as  women  I  suppose  yoti  might  say  we 
have  arrived  when  we  are  thought  of  first 
as  people  and  second  as  women,  rather  than 
the  other  way.  When  we  get  a  bill  passed, 
we  like  to  think  it  Is  purely  because  the  bill 
makes  good  legislative  sense. 

6.  What  is  your  concept  of  the  potential 
role  of  an  educated.  Christian  woman  in  gov- 
ernmental service? 

I  made  a  ?pe«ch  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  value  and  the  great  potential  of 
women  in  politics.  In  which  this  question  la 
fully  covered.  There  Is  room  and  need  for 
every  woman  who  has  the  time,  the  ability 
and  the  deplre  to  put  her  principles  Into  ac- 
tion Ihriuigh  public  service  There  should  b« 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  women  In  Con- 
gress, as  in  other  public  service,  but  not 
necessarily  until  it  matches  the  number  of 
men.  This  Is  a  Job:  and  there  are  fewer 
women  in  a  p<»ltlnn  to  take  a  Job  outside  of 
the  home  More  and  more  women  will  come 
to  the  feeling  that  perhaps  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility along  these  lines  and  that  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  a  real  service  to  their 
country  by  going  into  public  life.  The  op- 
portunity for  this  sort  of  contribution  Is 
limitless.  Women  need  only  to  find  the 
vision,  the  self-confidence  and  the  faith  to 
plunge  Into  it. 


SENATE 

Tju  M.sFuv,  M.w  !.■>,  V,)7)S, 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  ofTered  the  fullowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  author  of  hberty,  may 
there  be  forever  cherished  in  this  shrine 
of  freedom,  and  found  in  tho.se  who  are 
here  called  to  serve  the  Republic,  the 
spiritual  values  which  alone  can  brinf? 
order  out  of  chaos  and  peace  out  of  strife. 
Asainst  the  tempting  expediency  of  all 
that  shuns  the  light,  and  against  all  be- 
trayal of  justice  and  righteousness,  may 
the  shield  of  oiu'  own  unyieldinc;  integrity 
be  lifted  in  a  time  when  the  worlds 
hopes  depend  on  character.  And  when 
the  ruling  pa'^sion  of  our  national  life,  to 
share,  to  build,  and  to  lift,  is  misunder- 
stood and  maligned  and  made  to  appear 
evil  by  those  who  imagine  a  vain  thing, 
still  keep  our  hearts  free  from  malice, 
our  Rood  will  extended  to  all  men  who 
cherish    brotherhood,    and    our   shining 


goal  for  a  fairer  world  beckoning  ahead, 
undimmed.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Re- 
deenier'i  name.    Amen. 


amended,  and  for-  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  1958.  was  dispensed  with. 


ME.SSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  cleiks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  p;\s.sed  a  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  a.s  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  OMAHONEY  Mr  President,  as 
acting  majority  leader,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  report.s  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Albert  C.  Wollcnberg,  of  California, 
to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
northern  di.strict  of  California. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
fiiTned. 
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FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  road  the  nomination 
of  Robert  T.  Bartley.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
m^'mber  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commis-^ion  for  a  term  of  7  years  from 
Jjly  1.  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  rro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  S  Cross,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1955. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FARM  CREDIT  AE  MINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Marvin  J.  Briggs,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Feceral  Farm  Credit 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
a  term  expiring  March  31, 1964. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Prank  Stubbs,  of  lexas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term 
expiring  March  31,  19(14. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  Edward  Stakem,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  meml)er  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  ex- 
piring June  30,  1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cons<!nt  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  all  nomi- 
nations confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  restune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislati\e  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
morning  hour  statements  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  the  Newsprint  Industry 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  the 
newsprint  Industry,  dated  May  9,  1958  with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking   and    Currency. 

Amfndmekt  or  Chapter  791  (24  U.  S.  C. 
279a) ,  Relating  to  Procurement  of  Head- 
stones  AND   Markers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
t<5  amend  the  act  of  July  1,  1948.  ch.  791 
(24  U.  S.  C.  279a),  providing  for  the  procure- 
ment and  supply  of  Government  headstones 
and  markers  (with  sn  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  of  United   States   Code, 
Relat:no  to  Taxatio.n  or  Costs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation  to 
amend  section  2412  (b),  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of 
costs  (with  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  DISTRICT  GRAND 
LODGE  3,  B'NAI  B'RITH  CONVEN- 
TION, KIAMESHA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  three  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  3,  B'nai 
B'rith  Convention  at  Kiamesha  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  relating  to  certain  amendments  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
authority  for  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate injunction  proceedings  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
COOPERATIVE  WOOL  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  North  Dakota  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  38th  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  April  8,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rfsolxttions  Adopted  at  tke  38th  Annttal 
Meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Held  at  Fargo, 
N  Dak.,  April  8,  1958 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  38th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool 
Marketing  Association,  assembled  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  April  8,  1958,  extend  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Dakota  Congressional  dele- 
gation our  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  to  secure  an  extension  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  which  has  proven 
very  beneflcial  to  the  woolgrowers  of  North 
Dakota. 

Be  it  resotved,  That  the  carpet-wool  bill. 
H.  R.  2151,  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  proposes  duty- 
free entry  of  wools  grading  up  to  468,  with 
a  tolerance  of  10  percent  48s  be  opposed, 
and  we  request  our  Congressional  delegation 
to  do  everything  possible  to  oppose  passage 
of    this   blU. 


Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  ths 
North  Dakota  Congressional  delegation  be 
commended  for  their  support  of  needed  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Branch  of  Predator  and 
Rodent  Control  to  carry  on  the  effective  and 
necessary  work  In  North  Dakota  and  we  re- 
quest their  support  of  appropriations  at  last 
year's  level. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following   reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

H.  R.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  rice  acreage  allotments 
(Rept.  No.  1585). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3478.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera  virtis  (Rept.  No. 
1587J. 


LIMITATION  O?  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION OP  SUPREME  COURT  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(S.  2646 >  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain 
cases,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1586) 
thereon,  together  with  minority  and  in- 
dividual views.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  together  with  the 
minority  and  individual  views,  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  3814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Margarethe  Hadjlsky;  and 

S.  3815.   A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Gorjana 
Grdjlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

8.  3816.  A  bill  providing  for  payments  as 
Incentives  for  the  production  of  certain  min- 
erals, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3817.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  development  of  the  minerals  resources 
of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, by  encouraging  exploration  for  min- 
erals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8. 3818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenta 
Garcia  y  Puente;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 

S.  3819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  State  committee  to  allocate  from  the 
acreage  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  reserved 
under  section  344  (e)  of  the  act  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  I'i  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age allotment  to  farms  for  the  production  of 
high  qtiallty  extra  long  staple  cotton  seed, 
and  for  other  purposes :  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S  3820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oammerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  In  transportation  of 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loan  and 
mortgage  Insurance  In  order  to  facilitate 
private  financing  of  certain  pier  facilities; 
and 

S.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  further  pro- 
mote the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    PURTELLr 

S  3823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  for  local  educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, with  respect  to  certain  percentage  re- 
quirements for  payments  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Purtkll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    PAYNE: 

S  3824.  A  bill  to  clarify  section  108  (f) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  relocation  payments  for  dis- 
placements caused  by  programs  of  voluntary 
repair  and  rehabilitation  In  connection  with 
urban  renewal  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Patne  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    IVES: 

8  3825.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Drysdale;  and 

S  3826  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Concettlna 
lannacchlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (by  request)  : 

S.  3827.  A  bill  t<)  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942.  as  amended;  and 

8.  3828.  A  bin  to  fix  and  adjust  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  3829.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  franking 
privileges  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    MALONE: 

S  38:i0.  A  bill  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  certain  sium  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing additional  school  facilities  for  In- 
dians at  McDermott.  Nev..  and  Owyhee.  Nev  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    EASTLAND    (for    hlm.self    and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN )  : 

8   3831.   A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of  title 
28.   United  States  Code,  relating  to  attorney 
salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LANOER: 

8.  3832.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  81bley 
Island  area,  south  of  Blsmnrck,  N.  Dak  .  be 
conveyed  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  for  public  park  and  recrcatloniU 
purposes;  to  the  Commltlee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr  Langer  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
♦By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.3833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  of 
the  Coosawhatchle  and  Broad  Rivers  In  South 
Carolina,  upstream   to   the   vicinity  of  Daw- 


son Landing:    to  the   Committee  on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S  3834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  owners 
of  lands  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  Lone  Tree  Dam 
In  Wells  County,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee 
on   Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancer  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  MR  COOPER: 

S.3835.  A  bin  to  extend  the  availability 
of  certain  appropriations  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  to  June  30,  1960;  to  the 
Committee   on  Appropriations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopra  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (  by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  authorized  to  use  squares  354 
and  355  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
certain  water  frontage  on  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River  for  the  pro- 
posed Southwest  Freeway  and  for  the  re- 
development of  the  Southwest  area  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


NATIONAL  LITTLE  LEAGUE 

BASEBALL  WEEK  •   • 

Mr.    MARTIN    of    Penn.sylvania    sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
;  tion   (S.  Con.  Res.   88 »,  which  was  re- 
ferred   to    the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary: 

■"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Ilou^e  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  l.ssue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  beginning  June  9. 
1958.  and  ending  June  14.  1958.  b<ith  dates 
inclusive,  as  National  Little  League  Base- 
ball Week  In  recognition  of  the  national 
and  community  benefits  resulting  from 
Little  league  activity,  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ob.serve  such 
week  In  schools,  parks,  athletic  fields,  and 
other  8ult:ib!e  places  with  appropriate  cere- 
mouics  and  activities. 


PARTICIPATION    BY     ADMINISTRA- 
TOR  OF   VETERANS'   AFFAIRS    IN 
PRESIDENTS  CABINET  MEETINGS 
Mr.  LANGER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  306  >.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Rr<!olre(i.  That  It  Is  the  sen.se  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  should  be  invited  to  participate  In 
the  meetings  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  In 
order  to  help  develop  Intelligently  a  sotmd 
veterans"  program. 


AMENDMENT      OF      AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OF    1938.    RE- 
IJVTING  TO  STATE  RESERVE  SEC- 
TION    OP     EXTRA-LONG     STAPLE 
COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  modify  the  State  reserve  section 
of  the  extia-long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  hiph  quality  planting  seed. 

Under  the  measure,  supported  by  the 
Supima  A.ssociation  of  America,  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  State  allotment  could  be 
allocated  for  the  production  of  extra- 
loncc  staple  seed. 


The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee would  have  authority  to  make 
this  allocation  under  section  344  (e)  of 
the  ASC  Act,  which  allows  10  percent 
of  a  State's  extra-long  staple  allotment 
to  be  set  aside  for  hardship  cases  and 
other  sp>ecial  purposes. 

This  Will  allow  State  committees  to 
establi.'ih  proper  isolation  for  growing 
registered  and  certified  seed  under  the 
supervision  of  State  land  grant  colleges. 

The  reallocation  will  not  change  the 
amount  of  any  State's  extra-long  staple 
allotment,  nor  will  it  affect  a  State's  al- 
lotment for  upland  cotton.  No  acreage 
could  be  taken  away  from  any  older 
cotton  growing  area.  The  seed  growing 
area  would  come  out  of  the  existing 
long  staple  cotton  acreage  allotment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3819>  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  State  committee 
to  allocate  frcpm  the  acreage  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 344  <e)  of  the  act  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  1'^  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  to  farms  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  extra  long 
staple  cotton  .seed  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, intioduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  IN  CER- 
TAIN AREAS 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Pubhc  Law  874  which  provides 
financial  a.ssistancr  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  areas  all ec led  by  Federal 
activities. 

At  present  the  law  require.s  that  a  local 
agency,  in  order  to  qualify  for  fund.s. 
must  show  that  the  number  of  federally 
connected  children  who  are  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  year 
amounts  to  3  percent  or  more.  In  areas 
where  the  total  average  daily  attendance 
exceeded  35.000  as  of  June  30.  1939.  a 
6-perceiit  attendance  of  federally  con- 
nected children  is  necessary. 

However,  the  law  makes  no  provision 
for  local  agencies  which,  although  previ- 
ously qualified,  drop  below  the  required 
percentages.  This  has  worked  undue 
hardships  on  many  communities  where. 
becau.se  of  unemployment  or  substantial 
increases  in  the  non-Federal  iX)pulation. 
local  agencies  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  prerequisite  attendance  requirement 
and.  as  a  result,  receive  no  funds  at  all. 
The  city  of  West  Haven  in  my  own 
State  is  a  good  example  of  the  situation  I 
describe.  In  June  of  1957  West  Haven 
qualified  for  Federal  funds  by  virtue  of 
having  231  federally  connected  children 
attending  school.  This  entitled  the  com- 
munity to  $25,000  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  because  of  layoffs  at  the  Gov- 
eiTiment-owned  Avco  Manufacturing  Co. 
plant,  this  number  declined.  At  the 
same  time,  the  overall  eniollment  in 
West  Haven  increased  by  4' 4  percent. 
The  end  result  is  that  West  Haven,  hav- 
ing dropped  below  the  3 -percent  pre- 
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requisite,  no  longer  qualifies  to  receive 
funds. 

My  bill  would  allow  communities 
which  have  previously  qualified  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  cont.noe  to  receive  such 
funds  based  on  the  actual  number  of 
federally  connected  children  for  1  year 
succeeding  the  year  in  which  Uiey  fail  to 
qualify.  In  this  way,  the  community 
can  effect  a  gradual  transition  rather 
than  have  a  sizable  portion  of  its  budget 
withheld  on  very  short  notice. 

Since  these  attendance  changes  are. 
for  the  most  part,  temporary,  we  will  be 
aiding  school  districts  in  the  continuity 
of  their  programing,  which  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  any  school  system. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3821)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  financial  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain percentage  requirements  for  pay- 
ments under  such  act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PuRTiLL.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunitteo  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  SECTION  106  (F) 
OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1949.  RELAT- 
ING TO  CERTAIN  RELOCATION 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
clarify  section  106  (f)  of  the  Hoiising 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  relocation  payments  for  displace- 
ments caused  by  programs  of  voluntary 
repair  and  rehabilitation  in  connection 
with  urban  renewal  projects.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  I  have  prepared, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3824)  to  clarify  section 
106  (f )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  relocation  pay- 
ments for  displacements  cau.sed  by  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  refened 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  106  (f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  "resulting  from 
their  displacement  by"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "arising  from  their 
displacement  as  a  result  of  undertakings  and 
activities  of  the  agency,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
program  of  voluntary  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation. In  connection  with." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Pavnb 
Is  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    Patn« 

Today  I  am  introducing  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  the  provision  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949  concerning  urban  renewal  relo- 
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cation  payments.  The  present  wording  of 
the  urban  renewal  law  is  open  to  conflicting 
interpretation  concerning  eligibility  require- 
ments for  relocation  payments.  Relocation 
of  families  and  businesses  Is  necessary  In 
projects  where  structures  are  being  rehabili- 
tated as  well  as  In  those  where  the  dwellings 
are  being  raised  and  land  cleared.  In  re- 
newal areas  where  buildings  are  being  reno- 
vated, every  effort  should  be  made  to  per- 
suade the  property  owner  to  do  the  job  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
local  public  agency.  The  economies  of  such 
voluntary  rehabilitation  are  obvious.  In 
many  cases  where  such  voluntary  action  Is 
contemplated  the  dwellings  must  be  vacated 
nonetheless  In  order  to  accomplish  this  ta&k. 
However,  the  Hoiislng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  chosen  not  to  extend  relocation 
payments  to  these  families  although  they 
are  Inconvenienced  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  families  receiving  payments. 

The  law  Is  not  specific  on  this  point,  but 
Federal  housing  officials  have  decided  to 
Interpret  It  against  families  displaced  by 
rehabilitation  projects.  The  officials  have 
developed  regulations  which  exclude  from 
relocation  payments  families  forced  to  move 
as  a  result  of  voluntary  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivity within  an  urban  renewal  project.  It 
Is  to  aid  these  families  that  this  legislation 
is  Introduced.  The  language  of  this  bill  will 
allow  such  families  to  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  their  neighbors  under  the  simi- 
lar  circumstances. 

The  omission  In  the  present  law  and  the 
resulting  Injvistlce  in  the  housing  regula- 
tions were  first  brought  to  my  attention  by 
local  urban  renewal  officials  In  Portland, 
Maine,  where  one  project  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion and  another  will  soon  begin.  This  In- 
equity should  be  corrected  at  once  and  It  Is 
my  Intention  to  push  for  early  adoption  of 
this  legl.slatlon  by  the  Banking  end  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  by  the  Senate  as  part 
of  this  year's  omnibus  bousing  bill. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
SCHOOL  FACILITIES  FOR  INDIANS 
AT  McDERMOTT  AND  OWYHEE, 
NEV. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  at 
McDermott  and  Owyhee  Indian  Reser- 
vations, in  Nevada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  and  two  telegrams 
I  have  received  concerning  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  and  telegrams  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3830)  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  certain  sum  to  be  used 
in  constructing  additional  school  facili- 
ties for  Indians  at  McDermott.  Nev.,  and 
Owyhee,  Nev..  introduced  by  Mr.  Malone. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  and  telegrams  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Malone  are  as  follows; 

Statiment  bt  Senator  Malone 

The  need  for  this  construction  Is  Im- 
perative. The  Owyhee  School  Fcrves  275 
students,  and  the  Owyhee  elementary  and 
high  school  must  furnish  adequate  quarters 
for  school  personnel.  This  Is  because  the 
school  Is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley  Reser- 
vation. 97  miles  from  the  nearest  urban 
center    where    housing    might    be    available. 


The  Duck  ValUy  Reservation  Is  a  closed 
reservation,  wherein  settlement  is  open  only 
to  eligible  Indians,  due  to  the  Uust-land 
status  which  prevents  land  acquisition  by 
non-lndlans  with  a  resultant  lack  of  rental 
or  other  housing  units.  Inaemuch  as  only 
12  housing  units  are  available  for  a  school 
staff  of  19  persons.  It  means  tliat  7  of  the 
staff  members  must  be  taken  care  of  by 
other  means. 

An  analysis  of  personnel  turnover  by  the 
board  of  trustees  Indicates  that  the  major 
contributing  factor  In  the  problem  of 
teacher  recruitment  and  retention  Is  the 
lack  of  adequate  housing  faculties.  The 
construction  of  housing  units  Is  therefore 
essential  to  insure  the  further  development 
of  the  educational  program  at  Owyhee,  as  It 
is  directly  related  to  the  school  district's 
ability  to  secure  and  retain  qualified  teach- 
ing personnel.  Because  of  its  size  and  type 
of  construction  the  present  gymnasium  Is 
entirely  Inadequate.  It  has  fully  depreci- 
ated In  value  by  age  and  because  of  its 
interior  arrangement  with  respect  to  seating 
capacity,  lighting,  ventilation,  safety,  health 
and  sanitation  conditions.  This  building 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  modification,  due  to 
construction  of  natire  stone,  which  pre- 
vents increasing  size  or  alteration  to  enable 
additional  use. 

The  need  at  Owyhee  Is  for  a  multluse 
building  which  would  combine  the  features 
of  a  gymnasium  and  auditorium  with  addi- 
tional space  to  be  devoted  to  library  and  a 
counseling  section.  The  proposed  multiuse 
building  would  function  as  a  gymnasium.  In 
order  that  a  comprehensive  program  of  yhys- 
Ical  education  might  be  developed  at  Owy- 
hee, which  would  Include  both  boys  and 
girls  of  the  upper  elementary  and  high- 
school  levels.  The  enrollment  at  Owyhee 
justifies  the  commencement  of  a  sound 
program  of  Intramural  athletic  activities,  as 
well  as  Interschool  sports.  The  building 
would  also  Include  an  auditorium  which 
would  provide  an  opp>ortunlty  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  in  the  field  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  vital  to  a  predominantly 
Indian  enrollment  school.  IJnder  present 
conditions,  this  form  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment Is  Impossible.  There  is  need  for  ade- 
quate space  where  the  students  can  present 
concerts,  plays,  operettas  and  speaking  con- 
tests, all  of  which  are  vital  to  a  sound  edu- 
cational program  for  Indian  children. 
Space  must  be  available  for  the  commu- 
nity to  participate  in  these  activities.  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  sincerely  believed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  difficulties  In  the  educational 
program  at  Owyhee  stem  from  the  lack  of 
parental  participation  In  the  school's  activi- 
ties. 

An  anah'sls  of  the  educational  program  at 
Owyhee  shows  an  urgent  need  for  these  new 
facilities.  In  order  to  insure  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  education  program.  Young  In- 
dian men  and  women  of  high  school  age  are 
vitally  In  need  of  the  best  possible  guidance 
and  counseling  service,  and  the  successful 
educational  program  Is  dependent  In  large 
measure  upon  the  development  at  Owyhee. 
It  Is  also  firmly  believed  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  chUdren  and  adults,  through  the 
development  of  a  library,  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  langu.-ige  handicap  which  Is  eo 
prevalent  among  Indian  children,  and  which 
is  a  deterrent  to  their  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

The  McDermott  Indian  school  in  Hum- 
boldt County.  Nev..  faces  similar  problems, 
but  In  addition  the  Cordero  mine  school  has 
been  transferred  to  the  McDermott  school 
placing  an  additional  enrollment  that  the 
McEXermott  school  Is  not  equipped  to  handle. 
The  total  enrollment  this  year  Is  182.  which 
Is  approximately  a  20-percent  Increase,  and 
there  are  no  facilities  to  meet  the  existing 
demands.  I  feel  that  these  two  Indian 
schools  have  more  than  adequately  justified 
their  need  for  this  construction  program. 
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San  Francisco,  CAttr.,  March  12. 1958. 
Senator  George  W.  Malonx. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Independent  meatpackera  need  pro- 
tection from  unfair  and  monopolistic  trade 
practices  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
national  packers  without  fear  of  prosecution 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There- 
fore. I  earnestly  request  that  you  work  and 
vote  for  the  passage  of  S.  1356  by  Senators 
OMmionet  and  Watkins.  ThU  will  give 
the  Independent  packers  the  same  protec- 
tion under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
Is  now  enjoyed  by  all  other  processors  of 
agricultural  products.  For  the  past  30  years 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  not  en- 
forced the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  with 
respect  to  meat  merchandising,  neither  has 
It  asked  for  funds  or  personnel  In  tha:^  branch 
to  enforce  title  11  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  In  view  of  this  record  and  In 
view  of  the  numerous  violations  of  the  net 
by  national  packers  with  whom  we  have  to 
compete,  I  urge  you  to  give  us  the  protection 
which  we  are  entitled  to  by  voting  for  S.  1356. 
Best  regards, 

H.  MorrAT  Co. 

Reno.   Nev.,  May  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Ororgc  W.  Mai.one, 

United    States     Senator    for     Nevada, 
Senate    Office    Building.     Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 
We  favor   the  compromise   of   Senate   bill 
1356,  with  the  exception  of  the  3-year  limi- 
tation. 

W.  H.  MorFAT. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  SIBLEY  ISLAND 
AREA.  NORTH  DAKOTA.  TO  IZAAK 
WALTON  LEAGUE  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Sibley  Island  area, 
south  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  be  conveyed 
to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
for  public  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me.  relating  to 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3832)  to  provide  that  the 
Sibley  Island  area,  south  of  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.,  be  conveyed  to  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  for  public  park 
and  recreational  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lancer,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Lancer  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  I>anger 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
that  Sibley  Island  area,  south  of  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.,  be  conveyed  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  for  public  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes.  The  Honorable  Alfred 
A.  Thompson,  attorney  and  civic  leader  In 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak  ,  has  been  working  with 
other  civic  leaders  In  the  Bismarck-Mandan 
area  In  North  Dakota  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Sibley  Island  as  a  public  use  area. 
He  has  stated  that  these  leaders  have  unan- 
Imou.sly  agreed  that  the  proper  method  of 
handling  the  project  would  be  through  a 
nonprofit  organization,  organized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  project. 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  Is  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  development  of  the  area  and 
Would  accept  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing the  park.  The  organizations  who  have 
become  Interested  in  making  the  Sibley 
Island   a  public  park  area  are   the  \nssourl 


Valley  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Missouri  Slope  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  the  Bismarck 
Olrl  Scout  Council,  the  Burleigh  County 
Park  Board,  the  North  Dakota  Game  and 
Pish  Department,  the  Bismarck  Intercity 
Church  Council,  the  Burleigh  County  4  H 
Clubs,  the  Burleigh  County  Homemakers 
Clubs,  the  Bismarck  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  organ- 
Iz.atlons  who  would  Join  this  distinguished 
group.  This  desire  Is  also  Joined  In  by 
various  business  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
city  of  Mandan  and  city  of  Bismarck. 

The  reason  for  this  great  need  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Beaver  Valley  district  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  without  a  reasonable  and  ac- 
cessible place  In  which  to  camp.  Also  many 
people  who  come  down  to  Bismarck  and  Man- 
dan  to  do  their  shopping  and  view  historic 
public  sites  find  they  have  no  place  to  pitch 
their  tent*  or  park  their  trailers.  The  city 
police  say  It  Is  unlawful  to  camp  In  any  of 
the  city  parks. 

The  public  picnic  problem  has  become  very 
acute  with  the  only  available  area  for  such 
purposes  In  such  great  demand  that  some- 
times It  requires  a  month's  notice  In  advance 
before  permission  can  be  granted  for  groups 
to  use  the  picnic  grounds  that  are  available. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
difficulty  In  locating  grovinds  for  camping 
and  It  has  become  so  difficult  that  in  order 
for  them  to  camp,  there  Is  one  farmer  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Bismarck  who  has  graciously 
permitted  his  hay  lands  for  a  campsite.  But 
the  burden  on  him  Is  too  great  to  share  alone. 

I  hone  the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
this  bill. 


REIJEF    OP    CERTAIN    OWNERS    OP 
LANE>S,  WELLS  COUNTY,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  owners  of  lands  acquired 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  con.struction  or 
operation  of  the  Lone  Tree  I>am  in  Wells 
County,  N.  Dak.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me,  relating  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3834)  for  the  relief  of  the 
owners  of  lands  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
Lone  Tree  Dam  in  Wells  County,  N.  Dak., 
introduced  by  Mr.  Langer,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Lan- 
cer is  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Lancer 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  owners  of  land  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Lone  Tree  Dam 
In  Wells  County,  N.  Dak. 

The  members  of  the  Lone  Tree  Dam  Land 
Owners  Association,  which  association  Is  a 
voluntary  organization  of  landowners  whose 
land  will  be  flooded  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lone  Tree  Dam.  through 
their  chairman,  the  Honorable  Ervln  E.  Sel- 
bel  of  Harvey.  N.  Dak.,  have  written  me  a 
detailed  statement  requestlzig  legislation  to 
safeguard  their  Interests.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  receive  letters  such  as  the  one  I  received 
from  Chairman  Selbel  which  reflecU  the  true 
American  approach  to  any  problem.  I  quote 
from  It.  as  follows: 

"We  are  not  asking  for  special  treatment 
at  the  expense  of  our  Government.     All  we 


want  Is  Just  treatment  and  a  fair  consider- 
ation of  our  side  of  the  case.  We  feel  our 
problems  are  Important  enough  so  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  control  and 
power  of  tlie  pressure  groups.  Adequate  time 
should  be  taken  for  fair  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  our  problem.  A  free  govern- 
ment of  the  people  should  operate  only  in 
that  manner  and  Its  actions  should  not  be 
ruRhed  by  the  influence  of  pressure  groupe." 

This  proposed  legislation  is  Intended  to 
assure  a  group  of  landowners  In  Wells  Coun- 
ty. N.  Dak.,  of  receiving  fair  treatment  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
taking  of  their  farmlands  which  they  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  developing  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  Lone  T^ee 
DAm  approximately  8  miles  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Harvey,  Wells  County.  N    Dak. 

To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Selbel's  letter. 
It  states: 

"At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  landowners 
Is  that  this  project  Is  being  forced  along  far 
too  rapidly  and  without  proper  regard  for 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  farm  people 
who  will  lose  their  homes  and  land.  •  •  • 
We  wish  to  say  that  we  landowners  who  have 
our  life's  savmgs  Invested  In  our  farmland 
and  farm  homes  and  who  are  to  h9  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  losing  all  of 
It  consider  this  matter  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  grand  and  glorioua 
picture  that  these  powerful  forces  paint  for 
us  of  what  the  future  will  be  with  water 
from  Lone  Tree  Dam  Is  a  bitter  pill  for  us 
to  swallow  In  exchange  for  our  farms  and 
homes.  We  feel  that  the  feasibility  of  Lone 
Tree  Dam  Is  still  questionable.  Our  land  Is 
not  adapted  to  Irrigation,  and  the  cost  to 
adnpt  It  for  such  purpose  will  be  prohibitive." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Is  designed  to 
take  Into  consideration,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  farmlands,  a  fair  market  value  which 
would  Include  an  amount  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  purchase  equivalent  lands  with 
Improvements  and  for  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  locating  and  pur- 
chasing such  equivalent  lands  and  in  moving 
thereto.  The  bill  will  also  provide  that  these 
people  be  permitted  to  occupy  and  use  their 
lands  without  payment  of  rent  from  the  date 
that  the  lands  are  acquired  by  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  such  lands  are 
actually  needed  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Lone  Tree  Dam  and  that  any  com- 
pensation they  receive  from  their  lands  shall 
be  exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 

I  know  the  Congress  has  to  act  at  times  on 
behalf  of  Irrigation  and  other  projects  which 
are  termed  for  an  advancement  in  our  way 
of  life  and  to  Improve  generally  the  living 
conditions  of  our  people,  but  in  doing  so 
sometimes  we  forget  the  great  sacrifice  a  few 
people  must  make  for  what  Is  considered  to 
be  the  betterment  of  others.  If  such  sacri- 
fice is  made  as  my  constituents  have  Indi- 
cated In  their  letter  to  me,  then  it  Is  only 
fair  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  fair  and  Just  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  by  compensating  these  people  for 
the  great  sacrifice  they  are  making  in  giving 
up  their  farms  and  their  homes  for  what 
Congress  believes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
many. 


EXTENSION  OP  AVAILABILITY  OF 
CERTAIN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION 
MEASURES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  Public 
Law  85-58,  the  third  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1957.  appropriated 
$4  million  for  emerpency  conservation 
practices.  More  recently.  Public  Law 
85-170.  the  first  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1958.  appropriated  $20 
million  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  areas 
struck  by  floods  and  other  natural  disas- 
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ters.  This  money  is  used  to  rehabilitate 
farms  where  exifting  conservation  prac- 
tices have  been  stopped  by  excessive 
rains  or  floods,  and  to  replace  the  con- 
servation practices  established  under  the 
regular  ACP  program. 

This  work  has  been  highly  Important 
in  Kentucky  and  a  number  of  other 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
which  can  help  farmers  reestablish  sound 
conservation  practices  and  cope  with  the 
results  of  natural  disasters. 

I  understand  tlie  authority  for  this 
work  will  automatically  expire  on  June 
30,  1958.  Although  less  than  $6  million 
of  the  $24  million  provided  will  have 
been  spent  by  June  30,  much  of  the  work 
remains  to  be  done.  In  addition,  the 
recent  floods  in  eastern  Kentucky,  as 
well  as  in  other  States,  will,  without 
question,  result  in  additional  requests 
for  emergency  ACP  assistance,  as  soon 
as  the  water  recedes  and  the  extent  of 
the  needs  is  known. 

The  existing  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  In  fact  must  be  extended,  if 
funds  already  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress are  to  be  utilized. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
that  the  Congress  will  extend  the  au- 
thority, but  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
Introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  the  authority  must  be  extended  be- 
fore June  30.  1958. 

I  have  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  feel  confident  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  support  the  position  I  have 
stated. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  aware  of  this  situ- 
ation, but  I  have  introduced  this  bill  so 
as  to  present  the  issue  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDE:nt  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3835)  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  appropriations  for 
emergency  conservation  measures  to 
June  30,  1960,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cor- 
rect imintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CONVERSION  OF 
RAW  STOCKPILE  MATERIALS  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  USEPTTLNESS — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLU- 
TION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  1958.  the  names  of 
Senators  Malone.  Goldwater.  Bible, 
and   Cha\zz   were    added   as  additional 


cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
304)  favoring  a  program  for  conver- 
sion of  raw  stockpile  materials  for  im- 
mediate usefulness,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Murray  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  May  14,  1958. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  THYEr 

Address   entitled   "Partners   in   Business," 
delivered  by  him  l>efore  the  Small  Business 
Ptorum    of    the    American    Management    As- 
•ociatlon  in  New  York  City,  May  14,  1958. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

Statement  prepared  by  hUn  on  the  subject 
Creating   More   Job  Opportunities   for  Indi- 
viduals Leaving  the  Farms  and  for  the  New 
Graduates  of  Our  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 
By  Mr.  PAYNE: 

statement  prepared  by  him  and  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  Wllber  M.  Brucker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
May  15,  1958,  both  relating  to  Arn^ed  Forces 
Week. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

Transcript  of  the  press  conference  held  on 
May  14.  19:8,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 

Article  entitled  "CAMG  Operations  in 
Atomic  Age  Warfare,"  written  by  the  Honor- 
able Strom  Thukmond  and  published  in  Mil- 
itary Review  of  January  1958. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
United  States  attorney,  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Edwin  R.  Denney,  resigned. 

John  Burke  Dennis,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  western  district 
of  Missouri,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  May  22,  1958,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
supgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    VICE    PRESIDENT'S    TOUR    OP 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.  President.  In  this 
mornings   Washington   Post    there   ap- 


pears an  article  entitled  'Days  of  Trou- 
ble." The  article  was  written  by  Walter 
Lipr«nann,  and  deals  with  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  our  Latin 
American  policy. 

Tliis  well-reasoned  and  persuasive 
article  points  out  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing an  investigaticMi  to  determine  how  we 
got  into  the  unhappy  situation  which 
seems  to  prevail  with  respect  to  our  re- 
lationships with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  what  we  should  do  to  re- 
habilitate the  prestige  of  oiir  coimtry 
in  that  area,  and  to  provide  some  assur- 
ance that  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
will  reestablish  their  friendship  for  us 
and  their  support  for  freedom  in  our 
cold-war  battles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Lippmann  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  May  15,  1958] 

DATS    OF    TEOUBLB 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Once  the  Vice  President  and  bis  wife  are 
back  home,  and  after  all  the  official  regrets 
and  apologies  have  been  received  anf*  ac- 
cepted, the  immediate  question  before  us  is 
how  it  happened  that  the  Nlxons  were  ex- 
posed to  these  outrages.  It  Is  manifest  that 
the  whole  South  America  tour  was  miscon- 
ceived, that  it  was  planned  by  men  who  did 
not  know  what  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
the  cities  the  Vice  President  was  to  visit. 
For  what  has  happened  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  happen,  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  our  re- 
lations with  South  America  must  answer  to 
the  charge  of  gross  Incompetence. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  charge  be  Investi- 
gated either  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or,  perhaps  preferably, 
by  a  panel  of  specially  qualified  private  citi- 
zens. We  must  fix  and  we  must  correct  the 
causes  which  led  our  officials  Into  this 
fiasco — Into  what  it  would  not  be  exaggera- 
tion to  call  a  diplomatic  Pearl  Harbor.  Un- 
less and  until  this  is  done,  there  is  no  chance 
that  we  shall  profit  by  the  lessons  of  this 
bitter  experience.  We  must  know  why  the 
planners  of  the  trip  were  so  Ignorant,  so 
ignorant  about  so  many  countries,  so  Ignor- 
ant of  what  it  is  suitable  and  what  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  when  be  goes  abroad. 

Before  we  can  do  anything  to  Improve 
our  position  in  Latin  America,  we  muet  deal 
with  those  who  have  made  such  a  mess  of 
our  position. 

It  is  almost  certainly  a  coincidence  that 
simultaneously  there  are  crises  in  Lebanon 
and  in  Algeria  and  that  in  each  there  have 
been  violent  manifestations  against  the 
United  States.  In  South  America  the  hos- 
tility which  has  been  shown  Is  directed  pri- 
marily at  our  own  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. In  Lebanon  and  Algeria  we  are  not 
principals  but  are  entangled  in  the  quarrels 
of  others. 

About  Lebanon  the  evidence  Is  not  clear 
but  there  are  grounds  for  8USF>ectlng  that 
there  are  Syrians  and  Egyptians  who  are 
Intervening  in  a  bitter  internal  struggle 
which  centers  on  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Chamoun.  There  are  reports  that  as 
many  as  500  have  Infiltrated  themselves  into 
Lebanon.  The  violence  they  are  perpetuat- 
ing has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  raids— 
for  the  present  suspended — against  Israel. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  Is  clear 
enough  that  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  which 
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haa  a  lot  of  fln«  print  underneath  Its  re- 
sounding declarations,  does  not  apply.  The 
Lebanese  case  Is  one  for  the  United  Nations. 
It,  may  be  for  a  special  seesloa  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  events  In  Algeria  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  They  may  well  be  the  cen- 
tral crisis  in  the  North  African  story,  the 
crisis  which  leads  either  to  catastrophe  or 
to  the  beginning  of  recovery.  Until  now 
there  has  never  been  a  government  In  Paris 
which  was  strong  enough  to  win  the  Al- 
gerian war  or  strong  enough  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  war.  The  center  parties 
In  France,  which  He  between  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  left  and  the  seml-Faacists  on 
the  right,  have  been  paralyzed  by  a  very 
powerful  minority  composed  of  the  French 
settlers  In  Algeria,  the  vested  Interests  In 
France  which  do  business  there,  and  por- 
tions of  the  French  Army. 

In  the  present  crUls,  the  adventurous  and 
extremist  wing  of  this  minority  have  seized 
power  In  Algeria  and  are  attempting  to  im- 
pose their  Algerian  policy  on  the  Govern- 
znent  in  Paris.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  this 
Issue  can  be  compromised,  as  it  was  a  little 
While  asjo  when  the  Tunisian  town  of 
Saklet-Sldl-Youssef  was  bombed  and  the 
Paris  Government  did  not  dare  to  disavow 
the  act.  For  then  the  deflance  of  the 
French  Government  was  concealed.  Now 
the  defiance  Is  open  and  avowed. 

So  there  Is  at  Issue  now  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  Republic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  occurs 
to  me  that  when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  pro- 
ceeds with  his  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter— as  he  has  stated  he  will  do — it  will 
be  important  to  determine,  country  by 
country,  and  agency  by  agency,  what  ad- 
vance information  was  made  available  to 
the  Vice  President  which  led  him  to  take 
the  steps  in  public  relations  which  he 
took  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
and  resulted  in  nearly  all.  if  not  all.  of 
those  countries.  In  the  outbursts  of  anti- 
American  sentiment  which  presently  is 
60  alarming  to  us. 

In  that  connection.  T  believe  we  should 
hear  from  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service,  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  from  the  embassies  of 
all  countries  concerned,  in  order  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  apparent 
outbreak  of  adverse  public  opinion  rep- 
resents the  fulminations  of  a  few  Com- 
munists and  to  what  extent  it  represents 
deep,  underlying  antagonisms  toward 
United  States  policy. 

It  occurs  to  me  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  determine 
whether  the  type  of  tour  which  the  Vice 
President  undertook,  and  particularly 
the  type  of  public  meetings  which  he  at- 
tended, and  the  debates  which  he 
seemed  to  be  eager  to  engage  in  with 
students,  is  a  desirable  type  of  activity 
for  high-ranking  officials  of  this  country 
to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  any- 
thing I  say  to  be  construed  as  a  personal 
criticism  of  the  Vice  President  or  his 
charming  wife,  who  I  think  behaved 
with  courage  and  discipline  under  great 
provocation;  but  I  do  think  we  need  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  imhappy  inci- 
dents of  the  past  10  days  are  the  result 
of  misinformation  or  bad  judgment,  or 
are  merely  the  outcroppings  of  long- 
held  animosities  against  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican policies. 


Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


THE  JENNER-BUTLER  BII,L 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  treated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  recent  weeks  to  a  number  of  quite 
bitter  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  These  attacks  have. 
In  turn,  engendered  some  defenses  of 
the  Court,  in  which  defenses  I,  for  one, 
have  been  happy  to  join. 

I  imagine  that  at  a  later  date  In  this 
session  we  shall  have  to  consider  whether 
to  call  up  and  act  on  8.  2648.  the  so- 
called  Jenner-Butler  bill.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  some  such  debate — and  I  shall 
speak  at  some  length  on  the  matter 
later — I  offer  four  editorials  for  the  Rec- 
onD  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  first  of  the  editorials,  entitled 
"Extremists  Trying  Again  To  Pack  Su- 
preme Court."  appeared  In  the  Harrit  - 
burg  (Pa.)  Sunday  Patriot-News  under 
date  of  May  4,  1958. 

The  second  editorial,  entitled  "Assault 
Upon  the  Court  and  Lessons  of  History," 
Is  from  the  E.cninp:  News,  of  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  under  date  of  Tuesday.  May  6.  1958. 

The  third  of  the  editorials,  entitled  "A 
Dangerous  Bill."  appeared  on  May  10. 
1953.  in  the  York  tPa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  editorials 
entitled  "The  Jenner-Butler  Bill,"  also 
appeared  in  the  York  Gazette  and  Daily 
under  date  of  Tuesday,  May  13,  1958. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  these  editorials,  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  heart  of  the  farming 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  conservative  area  peopled  to  a 
large  extent  by  our  fine  Penn.«!ylvania 
Dutch,  an  area  where  radicalism  of  any 
sort  has  never  made  any  headway,  are 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  because.  In  my  judgment, 
they  rcpre<^cnt  a  gra.s.sroots  rallying  to 
the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  a  great  American 
institution  which,  in  my  Judgment,  has 
unfairly  been  under  attack  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hnrrlibxir?  (Pa  )  Sunday  Patrlot- 

Newj  of  May  4,  1958  | 

E.XTREMISTS  Trying  Acaim  To  Pack  Supseme 

Court 

Of  Ml  the  controversial  chanj^es  for  which 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wa?ed  battle, 
probably  none  stirred  up  more  bitterness  or 
caused  more  deep  xineaslnesa  than  his  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  o;  the 
United   States. 

This  Ill-starred  and  tll-advLsed  attempt  by 
FDR  blew  up  In  his  fnce.  It  probably  lost 
him  more  rrlends  and  gained  him  more 
enemies  than  any  other  {xilltlcal  venture 
upon  which  he  embarked.  There  was  a  Rood 
reason  for  this:  For  all  of  the  political  emo- 
tionalism running  at  full  tide  In  those  middle 
thirties,  there  wat;  one  place  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Amer-cans  put  their  partLsanship 


aside — the  very  structure  of  our  free,  consti- 
tutional Government  with  Its  checks  and  bal- 
ances against  rampant  minority  and  bystCT' 
leal  majority  alike. 

FDR.  as  Chief  Executive,  wanted  to  upset 
Supreme  Court  decisions  he  didn't  like  by 
luiMllng  up  the  high  bench  with  appointees 
who  would  vole  right. 

Now  a  new  assault,  this  time  legislative, 
has  been  launched  against  the  highest  court 
in  the  land.  This  coterie  of  legislators  has 
the  same  motivation  as  FDR:  They  don't  like 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  want  to 
upset  them. 

What  a  coterie  this  Is. 

There  are  the  rabid  DIxlecrats.  like  Mis- 
sissippi's Senator  Eastland,  who  never  will 
cease  trylna;  to  overthrow  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  relnstltute  the  legality  of  segre- 
gation In  Dixie's  public  schools. 

There  are  the  rabid  leftovers  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  like  Indiana's  Senator  Jkhneb 
and  Maryland's  Senator  Btn-Lca  (the  Su- 
preme Court  ripper  legislation  bears  their 
names) .  They  are  so  obsessed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  subversion  that  they  would  mark  off 
the  pillory  of  Innocent  Americans  as  Just 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  so  that  not  a 
single  Communist  could  possibly  beat  any 
rap. 

This  past  week,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. EC  aptly  termed  "the  citadel  of  reac- 
tion" by  the  New  York  Times,  voted  out  the 
Butler-Jenner  bUl.  10  to  6. 

Let  all  Americans  note  this:  This  is  tht 
first  powerful  legislative  attempt  since  the 
hate-ridden  years  of  the  Reconstruction  to 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  of  Its  powers. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  taken 
an  adamant  stand  against  this  ripper  bill, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Rogers  has  called  It  a  kill  the  umpire  at- 
tempt. 

Missouri's  Senator  HrNNiNcs.  leading  the 
battle  against  this  drastic  and  dangerous 
legislation,  brands  It  for  exactly  what  It  Is: 
"An  unvarnished  attempt  to  Intimidate  the 
nine  Supreme  Court  Justices." 

Pennsylvania's  Senator  Clabk,  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  note,  stands  by  his  side  and  has 
six)ken  up  unequivocally  against  the  Butler- 
Jenner  bill.  We  hope  that  when  the  show- 
down comes  on  the  Senate  floor.  Pennsyl- 
vania's other  Senator,  Edward  MArm«.  also 
will  vote  against  the  Butler-Jenner  extrem- 
ists. Pennsylvanlans.  who  Just  this  past 
Thursday  bared  their  heads  and  beat  the 
drums  for  law  day  and  everything  for  which 
it  stands,  should  write  to  Senator  Martin, 
care  of  the  Senate  OSce  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

[From   the   Harrtuburg    (Pa)    B^-enlng   News 

of  May  6,  1058] 
Assault  Upon  the   Court  and  Lessons  or 

HiSTORT 

"Many  of  the  significant,  and  what  today 
are  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  most  profound, 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  very  unpopular 
nt  the  time  they  were  made."-  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  In  a  Law  Day  address  at  Wash- 
lnB;t<jn  last  week. 

It  Is  an  Ironic  commentpry  on  the  times 
that  when  the  Butler-Jenner  bill  to  cut  down 
the  Supreme  Court  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, four  Dixie  Senators  voted  "Aye."  And 
It  Is  equally  Ironic  that,  when  the  debate 
starts  up.  a  good  many  southern  Senators 
win  make  the  bitterest  assaults  upon  the 
highest  Court  In  the  land.  Dixie  dlehards 
Just  never  will  forgive  the  Supreme  Court 
for  Its  1954  decision  outlawing  scKregatlon  In 
the  public  schools.  Tliat  decision  remains 
about  as  unpopular  as  a  court  decision  can 
get  throughout  the  South. 

The  last  time  a  major  legislative  assault 
was  mnrie  ujxin  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Na- 
tion had  Just  come  out  of  the  Civil  War  and 
a  hnte-rldden  Congress  was  out  to  punish 
the  South. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  stood  In  its  way. 
Congress — on    a    rollcall    innamed    by    pas- 
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Blons — voted  away  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  In 
habeas  corpus  appeals.  Then,  as  now.  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was  unpopular.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Supreme  Court's  habeas  corpus 
Jurisdiction  would  have  set  free  a  Mississippi 
editor  who  had  been  Jailed  by  the  local 
carpetbagger  government  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Did  the  fo\ir  Dixie  Senators  (Mississippi's 
Eastland,  Arkansas'  McClellan,  North  Car- 
olina's Ehvin,  and  South  Carolina's  John- 
ston) recall  this  history  when  they  voted  to 
rejxjrt  out  the  Butlet-Jenner  bill? 

And  did  they  recai:  history,  too,  earlier  In 
committee  conslderailons  when  they  voted 
in  favor  of  provision  I  of  the  Butler-Jenner 
bill? 

This  Is  the  provision  which  would  take 
away  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  rules  set  bv  the  States  for  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  of  law.  An  unp>opulRr 
decision  prompted  this  ripper  provision.  The 
Supreme  Court  last  June  reversed  two  State 
court  decisions  which  barred  admission  to 
the  bar  of  two  attorneys  because  they  had 
Communist   connectlDns. 

Long  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  used  exectly 
this  Jurisdiction  to  stand  up  In  behalf  of 
southern  attorneys.  State  reconstruction 
era  laws  were  passed  setting  up  the  disbar- 
ment of  all  Dixie  liiwyers  who  refused  to 
swear  that  they  never  had  sympathized  with 
the  Confederacy.  These  laws  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  out  Ju&t  about  every  attorney 
In  the  Southern  States  who  was  practicing 
law  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  The 
Supreme  Covirt  rule<l  these  punitive  laws 
were  unconstitutional,  standing  once  again 
between  the  Infl.imed  reconstructlonists, 
who  were  out  to  clamp  a  harsh  pyeace  up>on 
the  South,  and  the  Americans  against  whom 
these  punitive  measures  were  being  applied. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  extremely  unpopular  In  a  vast  area  of 
the  Nation. 

Then,  as  now.  aroused  Cont^ressmen  moved 
to  punish  the  Court  for  a  decision  they  did 
not  like. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  the  specific  case 
before  It  as  with  the  broad  provision  and  ap- 
plication of  constltutonal  law. 

Tlien,  as  now.  the  guaranties  of  freedom 
could  not  be  taken  a\»ay  from  a  few  without 
being  taken  away  from  every  American. 

Then,  as  now.  the  Supreme  Court  stcxKl 
as  the  guardian  of  Individual  liberties. 

The  shortsighted  men,  who  would  cut  the 
Supreme  Court  down  to  size,  are  chipping 
away  at  the  bedrock  o:  this  American  guard- 
ianship. That's  why  '.he  Butler-Jenner  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

[From  the  York  (Pa  )  Gazette  and  Dally  of 
May  10    19581 
A   Dangerous  Bill 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  now 
approved  the  Jenner-Hutler  bill,  sending  It 
ever   Its   first    big   hurdle    along    the   legisla- 
tive obstacle  course   and   giving   a   big   boost 
to  Its  chances  of  completing  the  course  suc- 
cessfully. 

Not  Infreqtiently  measures  move  more  or 
less  quietly  through  Congress  to  enactment 
because  the  public  dr«8  not  awake  to  the 
great  Importance  of  them  until  alterward, 
when  It  Is  too  late. 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill  Is  one  of  those  meas- 
ures cotiched  In  technical  langviage  and  In- 
volving on  their  face  ro  more  than  amend- 
ment of  certain  other  acts  or  codes  which 
can  80  easily  carry  a  pretense  of  making 
minor,  rather  than  su'jstantlal.  changes  In 
the  law.  But  In  fact  this  bill  would  seel^ 
to  make  very  substantial  changes. 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill  alms  to  safeguard 
the  methods  and  uses  of  McCarthylsm,  those 
techniques  of  Congressional  Inquiry  and  the 
governmental  contempt,  for  the  first  amend- 
ment  guaranties   which   became   hateful   to 


many  Americans  and  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  late  Senator  McCarthy  himself. 

Tlie  committee-approved  bill  would  do 
this  by  removing  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
final  appeal  against  McCarthylst  abuses 
such  as  "exposure  for  exposure's  sake,"  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  In  the  Watklns  case 
last  year  Implied  some  Congressional  inquiry 
bodies  practiced  apalnst  individuals.  Spe- 
cifically, such  bodies  would  be  the  final 
authority  on  the  pertinency  of  questions 
asked  wilnesses,  thus  returning  to  Investi- 
gating committees  the  full  opportunity  to 
indulfrc  in  fl.shlng  expeditions. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  Hl^h  Court 
from  denying,  as  It  did  In  two  cases  lasst 
year.  States  or  bar  associations  the  right  to 
exclude  perrons  from  the  practice  of  law  on 
certain  political  grounds,  an  abuse  of  con- 
stitutional rl'^hts  that  grew  directly  out  of 
the  McCarlhyite  philosophy. 

Another  1957  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  this  bill  would  overthrow  was  that  In 
the  Steve  Nelson  case,  which  outlawed  the 
sedition  acts  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  Jurisdiction  In  that 
field. 

All  of  these  rulings  of  the  Warren  Court 
were  wideH'  interpreted  as  further  evidence, 
following  McCarthy's  Bet'.>ack8  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  public  opinion,  of  the  decline. 
If  not  the  actual  defeat,  of  the  spirit  of 
McCarthyism  in  America.  This  had  been 
a  development  that  from  all  signs  was 
greeted  with  a  sigh  of  relief  around  the 
globe. 

If  Americans  don't  like  and  don't  want 
any  more  McCarthylsm,  then  they  should 
make  every  possible  effort  to  defeat  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill.  For  It  would  surely  set 
us  back  on  that  discredited  road  again. 

[From  the  York  (Pa.)   Gazette  and  Daily  of 
May  13,  1958] 

The  jENNER-BtTLEK  BlLL 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill,  which  a  combina- 
tion of  conservative  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats  has  pushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  might  well 
succeed  In  pushing  through  Congress,  seeks 
to  limit  the  power  of  Judicial  review  In  con- 
stitutional c.-ises  that  arise  In  the  Republic. 
TTie  bills  title,  Indeed.  Is  "A  Bill  to  Limit 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Certain  Cases." 

In  doing  Fo  It  overthrows  a  governmental 
tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  foundings 
of  the  country.  The  Supreme  Court  was  cre- 
ated by  President  Washington  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  as  the  ultimate  check 
aiid  balunce  against  abuse  or  subversion 
by  the  other  branches  of  Government  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

Judicial  review,  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
Federal  actions  and  laws,  soon  became  Judi- 
cial supremacy,  and  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment this  supremacy  was  extended  to  cover 
the  actions  and  laws  of  the  State  government. 

That  tradition  has  become  deeply  em- 
bedded. Countless  legislative  acts  of  both 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  have  been 
voided  by  rulings  of  the  High  Court. 

This  dictatorial  power  theoretically  re- 
sides In  the  Constitution  but  practically  In 
the  Court,  and  It  Is  true  that  the  power  has 
been  often  abused.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  been  far  more  vigilant  In  protecting  the 
liberties  of  private  property  than  the  first 
amendment  freedoms  of  the'  private  person. 
This  is  abuse  because  whereas  the  charter 
bequeaths  freedom  as  an  unqualified  com- 
mand, there  is  no  such  automatic  protection 
given  to  the  rights  of  property. 

Despite  abuses,  however,  the  democracy 
of  the  American  society  Is  built  on  the 
foundation  stone  of  our  written  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  have  little  chance  to  en- 
dure,  as   the   different   British   system   can. 


without  that  charter  and  an  acceptance  of 
its  supremacy. 

At  the  same  time  it  Is  impossible  to  see 
how  it  can  remain  as  a  live,  directing  force 
without  the  practical  application  of  its  pro- 
visions provided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
requires  a  living  institution  trained  in  the 
Job  of  carrying  out  Its  orders.  And  If  the 
orders  are  to  mean  anything  they  must  be 
obeyed.  The  Court  has  no  troops,  but  It 
has  always  been  obeyed,  because  Americans 
have  considered  this  necessary'. 

Now  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  says 
t:iat,  unbroken  tradition  to  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  constitutional  review  (not  In 
property  cases,  be  it  noted,  but  In  certain 
free-speech  and  free-thought  cases)  should 
be  limited.  The  bill  Is  wholly  discrimi- 
natory In  that  It  picks  out  only  certain 
kinds  of  cases.  But  It  also  undermines  the 
whole  principle  of  constitutional  supremacy, 
for  if  a  particular  Congress  can  limit  some 
areas  of  Judicial  review,  there  Is  no  end  to 
what  that  and  other  Congresses  can  do  to 
all  other  areas  whenever  they  don't  like  a 
Court  decision. 

This  is  a  bill  that  would  historically 
change  the  governmental  conditions  under 
Which  we  live.  No  such  bill  should  get 
through  Congress  without  the  most  search- 
ing examination  ol  the  people  and  their 
legislators. 


DOMESTIC  MINERALS  STABILIZA- 
TION PLAN  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  domestic  minerals  stabilization 
plan,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior imveiled  in  part  before  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  April  28,  1958,  apr>ears  to  be  uni- 
formly unpopular  in  mining  circles,  de- 
spite Presidential  approval. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  a  leading  Montana  news- 
paper, the  Great  Falls  Tribiane,  of  May 
4,  1953,  which  expresses  the  feeling  of 
the  Montana  mining  industry  toward  the 
Beaton  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Great  Falls   (Mont.)   Tribune  of 

May  4,  1958] 

Mining  Relief  Plan  Is  Fetblb 

The  metal-mlnlng  Industry  In  Montana 
and  elsewhere  Isn't  sending  up  any  cheers 
for  the  administration  program  to  help  the 
depressed  metal-mining  Industry. 

In  sending  the  proposal  to  Congress.  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Seaton  told  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  that  It  has  the  President's 
approval.  He  added  that  It  would  stabilize 
mining  by  giving  Federal  payments  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  domestic-mar- 
ket price  and  a  fixed  stabilization  price,  put 
at  27 '2  cents  for  copper,  14^4  cents  for  lead, 
and  12'4  cents  for  zinc. 

Seaton  said  his  program  was  no  mere  pal- 
liative, but  western  mining  men  don't  agree 
With  him. 

Reviewing  comments  of  Utah  mining 
spokesmen  relative  to  a  situation  that  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Montana,  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une comments: 

"There  Is  good  reason  to  question  whether 
the  proposed  program  will  be  of  any  help  to 
the  lead-zinc  Industry  In  Utah.  The  stabili- 
zation price  Is  held  to  be  too  low  to  encour- 
age production.  One  mine  executive  pointed 
out  that  the  peril-point  prices  of  lead  and 
zinc  recognized  by  the  Interior  Department 
only  last  year  were  higher  than  the  proposed 
Btabllizatlon  prices.  Another  termed  the 
proposal  the    coup  de  grace  for  independent 
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mining.*  He  sa-w  no  hope  of  reopening  his 
mine  on  the  basis  of  the  Seaton  plan.  An- 
other executive  said  hts  mine  had  been  oper- 
ating at  a  loss  for  more  than  a  year  'in  the 
hope  this  administration  would  take  vijb  off 
the  hoolL.'     But  'this  isn't  the  way  to  do  it.' 

"Perhaps  most  slgnlflcant  was  the  com- 
ment made  by  Charles  D.  Mlchaclson,  general 
nuinager  of  the  western  mining  division  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  "Giving  Kennecott 
2 '4  cents  a  pound  for  every  pound  of  copper 
It  sells  to  a  fabricator  at  35  cents  a  pound 
isn't  going  to  Increase  employment  at  our 
mines,'  he  said. 

"It  doesn't  seem  that  this  proposal  will  add 
any  mining  employment  In  Utah — and  If  it 
doesn't  do  that,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  what 
good  It  is.  It  might  conceivably  keep  a  little 
life  In  a  mighty  sick  Industry,  but  It  will  not 
restore  the  Industry  to  vigorous  health." 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT'S TOUR  OF  LATIN  AMERICA, 
AND  THE  DETERIORATION  OF  PAN 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  all  our  American  his- 
tory there  has  not  been  recorded  any 
parallel  to  the  treatment  we  have  re- 
ceived in  th€  antagonism  sho'^n  to  the 
Vice  President  on  his  presently  concluded 
tour  of  our  neighboring  South  American 
countries.  He  was  not  there  in  his  indi- 
vidual and  personal  character.  He  was 
not  there  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
President.  He  made  these  visits  in  the 
name  of  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  people.  The  treatment  ac- 
corded him  as  our  representative  was 
disgraceful,  humiliating,  and  unjustified. 
We  are  glad  that  he  and  his  gracious 
Wife  are  again  safely  home. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  on  the  floor  yesterday  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  other 
Senators  in  their  expressions  of  regret 
and  condemnation  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon.  This  is  no  time,  however,  for 
loose  criticisms  of  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us.  This  is  no  time  for  reprisals. 
This  is  no  time  to  dwell  on  our  resent- 
ment. The  fact  remains  that  incidents 
marked  by  violence  have  erupted  in 
Lebanon,  Algiers,  and  Indonesia,  as  well 
as  in  several  of  the  countries  in  South 
America.  America  has  been  the  object 
of  book-burning  episodes,  library  de- 
structions, and.  as  well,  bitter  attack.s 
and  efforts  to  do  bodily  and  physical 
barm  to  our  representatives. 

This  is  the  time  for  serious  reflection. 
Now  is  the  time  for  some  soul-searching. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  reexamine  and 
reappraise  our  policies,  efforts,  and  treat- 
ment not  only  of  our  friendly  neighbors 
in  South  America,  but  our  real  friends 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  indeed,  a 
sad  day,  in  our  hi.story  when  anti-Ameri- 
canism is  runnins  so  high  south  of  the 
border  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  it  necessary  to  dispatch  troops 
to  further  protect  the  members  of  the 
offlclal  Vice  Presidential  party.  Armed 
troops  afford  no  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. More  lavish  and  unwise  foreign 
giveaways  will  solve  none  of  our  prob- 
lems. The  diplomatic  siege  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  now  find 
ounselves  entrapped  requires  more  than 
tlioughtless  handouts  of  our  goods,  serv- 


ices, and  hard-earned  moneys.  The  ac- 
cumulated antagonisms  accruing  against 
the  United  States  and  our  representatives 
abroad  arise  from  deeper  resentments. 
Neglect,  discrimination,  and  a  failure  to 
build  upon  the  good  neighbor  policies 
of  prior  administrations  account  for 
much  of  the  present  ill-will  and  antl- 
Americanism  we  find  rampant  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  mutual  interests, 
economic,  material,  spiritual,  and  cul- 
tural have  been  sadly  neglected  in  many 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America. 
To  our  dei.riment,  this  administration 
has  turned  its  back  on  an  established 
good  neighbor  policy.  The  globallsts  who 
have  been  busy  frantically  shoveling  out 
foreign  aid  to  all  parts  of  the  distant 
world  have  precious  little  time  for  our 
South  American  neighbors.  They  have 
been  given  shabby  treatment  by  the 
"big  pictuie  "  men  who  have  had  eyes 
only  for  faraway  places;  and  so  the  vast 
volume  of  go<3d  will  for  the  United  States 
which  existed  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
and  South  America  has  been  allowed  to 
shrivel  and  die. 

Need  anyone  be  surprised  that  the 
Communists  jumped  m  to  fill  the  vacuum 
this  administration  has  created  In  our 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America — a  vacuum  which 
was  largely  occasioned  by  our  .shabby 
neglect  of  these  good  people?  And,  as 
we  attempt  to  rescue  the  situation  and 
build  an  endurable  and  constiuctive  pol- 
icy, let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Latin  and  South 
America  being  true  blue.  Tliey  a;e 
rightfully  and  traditionally  our  friends. 
They  want  to  remain  so;  they  need  our 
friendship,  help,  cooperation,  guidance, 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  by  our  negative  policies 
toward  Latin  and  South  America,  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  scrapping 
of  the  pood-neighbor  policy,  we  pre- 
sented the  Communists  with  an  unriv- 
aled chance  to  occupy  a  void.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  was  at  work  in 
those  countri{!S.  We  did  not  need  the 
headlines  of  recent  days  to  inform  us 
that  our  stock  was  not  selling  highly  on 
the  mart  of  public  opinion  in  South 
America.  Tlic  Communists  have  been 
gradually  undermining  us  there  for 
many,  many  months  past. 

Last  fall,  as  a  result  of  a  tour  of  In- 
spection in  stveral  Central  and  South 
American  countries  on  l>elialf  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  .submitted 
a  report  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
American  peoj^le  to  the  centers  of  com- 
munistic growth  in  these  countries.  In 
that  report  I  concluded  as  follows: 

I  urge  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee to  take  a  better  look  at  these  revolution- 
ary and  communistic  groups  nnd  find  out 
where  the  money  comes  from  which  permits 
them  to  continue  in  existence.  1  likewise 
urge  thla  committee  to  review  carefully  the 
activities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  which,  whether  planned  or  un- 
planned. ha\  r  up  to  the  present  time  resulted 
In  pronrotUm  of  the  Interests  of  these  same 
groups  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Unltt-d  States.  Finally,  I  suggest 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  critical  review 
and  analysis  of  facts  in  advance  of  head- 
lines. 


T  aubmlt  that  It  la  impOBsible  to  bring  «ta- 
blUty  of  government  to  the  states  of  Oentral 
America  while  at  the  same  time  some 
branches  of  our  Oovemment  aid  and  encour- 
age those  groups  within  the  Unltad  States 
who  are  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  BtabUlty  of  governntent  within  that  area. 
If  we  expose  and  eradic.-ite  communUtlc  In- 
fluences against  Latin  America,  we  will  hr.ve 
done  more  to  secure  the  freedom  of  those 
nations  that  anything  since  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

It  Is  just  as  much — or  even  more  so — the 
duty  of  Congress  and  of  our  conunittee  to 
Investigate  and  expose  conditions  here  at 
home  as  they  relate  to  South  America  as  we 
do  conditions  that  relate  to  Hungary,  Poland, 
or  any  other  area  of  the  world. 

Again  on  January  23  of  this  year  I 
delivered  a  brief  address  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  I  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  urge  vigilance  In  our  affairs  with  the 
states  of  Latin  America.  Today  we  are  rela- 
tively secure  In  that  area,  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  we  were  relatively  secure  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  must  profit  by  our  Middle 
East  experience  and  we  must  alwnj-s  remem- 
ber that  Lntln  America  represents  Ruaaia's 
most  coveted  territory. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  Intends 
to  do  Its  part  in  this  important  work;  we 
hope  for  assistance  and  cooperation  from  all 
who  are  able  to  provide  It. 

The  reward  I  received  for  these  solici- 
tations and  warnings  was  abuse,  ridi- 
cule, rebuffs  and  scorn,  not  only  from 
offlcials  of  this  administration.  Including 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  the  Chief  of  our  super- 
secret  Intelligence  Agency,  but  also  from 
some  of  the  press  of  the  country.  They 
knew  better  than  I.  1  hey  were  right  and 
I  was  wrong— at  least,  so  they  said  and 
thought.  Everything  was  in  order  and 
nothing  but  happiness,  hght  and  good 
will  prevailed.  Now  in  view  of  what  has 
Just  transpired,  what  are  Mr.  Dulles  and 
his  brother  going  to  say  or  do  about  Uie 
situation?  Do  tlicy  indulge  the  hope 
that  by  force  of  arms  a  situation  so  real, 
so  deepseatcd  and  so  widespread  can  be 
remedied?  Well,  the  skies  are  black  now 
with  the  chickens  coming  home  to  roost. 

I  take  no  pride  or  plea.sure  in  having 
been  a  forecaster  of  the  ill  news  all 
around  us— my  only  regret  is  that  be- 
cau.sc  of  some  false  intellectual  pride  or 
unwillinRncss  to  face  this  unpleasant 
situation,  the  administration  chose  to 
turn  its  back  on  what  was  obviously  a 
festering  condition.  Now  we  have  a 
crisis  on  our  hands.  Mr.  Dulles  has  us 
tottering  on  the  brink  again. 

Of  equal  importance,  if  the  probe  had 
been  authorized  last  year,  as  I  urged,  it 
is  likely  we  would  have  been  forewarned 
and  able  to  do  much  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  tlie  Red  conspiracy,  which  dur- 
ing the  pa-st  months  h.as  had  the  chance 
to  fasten  its  tentacles  into  that  vast  and 
vitally  important  area.  Certainly  the 
spectacle  of  our  Vice  President  beln^ 
humiliated  by  being  spit  upon,  and  the 
vulgarities  and  phy.sical  violence  of  Com- 
munist elements  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  em- 
pha.size  anew  that  not  only  do  we  desire 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  our 
traditional  friends  to  the  south  of  the 
border,  but  also,  in  today's  world,  con- 
XionteU  with  the  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
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fare,  it  Is  vital  to  our  national  welfare 
and  safety  that  we  have  the  closest  work- 
ing arrangements  and  military  ties  with 
them. 

The  principal  military  threat  to  the 
.safety  of  the  United  States  at  present  la 
in  the  form  of  a  lightning  attack  over 
the  Arctic  Circle.  This  is  well  recog- 
nized. It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the 
effort  is  being  made  currently  to  arrive 
at  some  understanding  with  the  Soviets 
for  aerial  inspection  in  the  Arctic  the- 
ater, thus  to  avoid  any  surprise  attacks 
on  any  power  by  any  other  nation.  In 
this  situation,  while  we  are  concentrat- 
ing in  the  north,  it  is  most  advisable  and 
necessary  that  we  have  our  flanks  pro- 
tected— and  today,  when  we  speak  of 
flanks,  in  this  day  of  intercontinental 
missiles,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  conti- 
nents. We  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
kind  of  a  threat  smouldering  at  our 
backs,  or  at  the  backs  of  our  friends, 
while  we  are  facim:  to  the  north,  pre- 
pared for  the  main  thrust. 

Every  consideration  of  decency,  fair 
play  and  enlightened  self-interest  dic- 
tates that  we  replace  our  negative,  ster- 
ile, do-nothing,  unfiuitful  policy  toward 
Latin  and  South  America  with  the  dy- 
namics of  our  former  good-neighbor 
policy — that  we  take  constructive  steps, 
and  immediately,  to  repair  the  damage 
which  has  been  cau.'-ed  by  our  neglected 
relations  with  Latin  and  South  America 
over  the  past  6  year.j. 

I  submit  the  first  step  In  the  restora- 
tion of  such  a  needled  policy  is  the  im- 
mediate authorization  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  so  that,  to  the  advantage 
of  both  partners  in  this  hemispheric 
pact,  we  can  root  out  the  Communist 
conspirators  who.  working  from  bases 
in  this  country  and  in  selected  areas  in 
South  American  countries,  would  de- 
stroy every  vestige  of  all  that  has  served 
all  of  us  so  well  in  tins  hemisphere  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  repcirt  dated  August  21, 
1957,  made  to  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, entitled  "Coirimunist  Problems  in 
Latin  America"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communist  Probiems  in  Latin  Amexica 

The  following  report  on  Communist  prob- 
lems In  Latin  America,  made  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcjmmittee  by  Senator 
Olin  D  Johnston,  was  ordered  into  the  sub- 
rommittee  record  by  Chairman  James  O. 
Eastland. 

August  21.  1957. 
To:    Jamfs  O    E'Stt.atjt.  chairman,  Internal 

Security   Subcommittee,   Senate   Judiciary 

Committee. 
From:  Olin  D  Johnstov. 
Subject:     Communist    Problems     in     Latin 

America. 

Beginning  back  when  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  the  late  John  Pturlfoy.  was  assigned 
Ambassador  to  the  Latin  American  country 
Of  Guatemala.  I  took  on  a  renewed  and 
deeper  interest  In  Communist  activity  in 
Latin  America  and  In  our  Territories  and 
possessions.  Mr.  Peurlfoy  was  well  aware  of 
the  negligence  of  the  United  States  toward 
Communist  activity  in  Latin  America.    When 


he  was  In  Guatemala  he  was  very  promi- 
nent In  helping  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
that  country  to  throw  off  the  nearest  threat 
of  communism  taking  over  a  government  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred. My  personal  friendship  with  Mr. 
Peurlfoy  and  his  conversations  with  me 
sharpened  my  interest  in  Latin  American 
security. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  laid  down  a 
principle  that  did  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  free  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
from  foreign  yoke.  Today  we  still  stand 
ready  to  ward  off  armed  attack  against  any 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

But  In  recent  years  we  have  been  neg- 
ligent In  helping  to  detect  and  to  rid  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  of  foreign  Infiltra- 
tion. The  Nazis  went  a  long  way  In  estab- 
lishing a  foothold  In  Latin  America  and 
today  the  Communists  are  doing  their  best 
to  worm  their  way  into  our  good  neighbors. 
While  we  worry  about  the  happenings  In  the 
Far  East  and  the  Middle  East.  In  Africa  and 
In  Eastern  Europe,  we  seem  to  be  reluctant 
to  do  anything  toward  warding  off  aggression 
of  the  same  kind  In  America. 

In  December  1955.  as  a  member  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  I  visited 
Hawaii,  accompanied  by  otlier  members  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  communism  had  been  successful  In 
infiltrating  the  economic  and  political  activ- 
ity of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  That  investi- 
gation disclosed  In  a  shocking  manner  the 
determination  of  the  Communists  to  elim- 
inate democracy  from  Hawaii.  The  findings 
of  the  subcommittee  are  the  subject  of  a 
report  to  the  full  committee,  dated  Decem- 
ber 3.  4.  5.  and  6,  1956. 

These  hearings  give  evidence  to  exactly 
how  the  Communists  move  Into  a  country 
and  take  over.  They  prey  upon  poverty.  Ig- 
norance, and  class  differences.  They  worm 
into  unions  and  other  organizations  and 
eventually  obtain  positions  of  strategic  Im- 
portance. In  that  within  a  few  hours  they 
can  tie  up  the  economy  of  commerce  of  an 
entire  country  or  Island. 

All  this  has  brought  to  me  a  deep  con- 
cern. If  It  has  happened  as  vividly  as  It  has 
In  Hawaii,  then  what  must  be  the  situation 
In  Latin  America  which  Is  even  closer  to 
us  than   Is  Hawaii  In  many  Instances? 

From  private  and  public  sources  I  began 
picking  up  Information  and  reports  that 
each  day  become  more  alarming  to  me. 
TTiese  reports  deal  with  the  Communist  infil- 
tration within  Latin  America  and  the  grow- 
ing Instability  of  friendly  governments  as  a 
result  of  this  Infiltration. 

Stability  of  government  and  freedom  from 
communistic  Influence,  much  less  domina- 
tion. In  each  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Is  a  subject  which  I  have  always  felt 
was  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  But  never  has  the  matter  been 
more  slgnlflcant  than  at  prec-ent.  The  pres- 
ent admlnlGtiation  Is  dedicated  to  a  pro- 
gram of  encouragement  to  private  American 
Investors  to  Invest  freely  and  with  confi- 
dence In  the  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  fulfillment  of  these  highly 
desirable  goals  Is  Impossible  without  stabil- 
ity of  government,  and  no  government  in 
Latin  America  can  remain  stable  while  being 
subject  to  constant  internal  communistic 
pressures. 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  economic  con- 
siderations fade  Into  Insignificance  when  we 
consider  the  dangers  to  our  own  military  se- 
curity In  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  becoming  the  work- 
ing agent  of  Moscow. 

Only  recently  the  press  was  filled  with 
Stories  of  how  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
In  British  Guiana  managed  to  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  elected  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment there.  Only  the  members  of  gov- 
ernment appointed  by  the  British  Crown 
Stand  between  a  Communist  anarchy  in  that 


country  and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  such  a  foothold  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere It  can  be  readily  seen  how  they  will 
spread  to  other  countries.  They  especially 
will  move  in  on  some  countries  that  have  no 
foreign  friendly  crown  to  maintain  a  shaky 
stability. 

How  long  It  will  be  before  the  Communists 
In  British  Guiana,  for  example,  revert  to 
violence  against  the  British  Crown  and 
create  an  International  Incident  Is  anyone's 
guess.  When  they  stir  up  this  trouble  and 
the  British  move  In  to  overcome  the  Com- 
munist rule,  then  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  Asia  will  have  a  propa- 
ganda heyday. 

These  considerations  have  stimulated  my 
Interest  In  knowing  more  about  conditions 
In  these  Latin  American  countries.  I  have 
studied  the  subject  and  I  have  this  year 
visited  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Haiti, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  see  for  my- 
self and  to  talk  with  leaders  of  government 
In  order  to  determine  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible precisely  what  political  conditions 
exist.  I  Intend,  as  soon  as  time  permits,  to 
continue  my  visits  and  my  talks  with  lead- 
ers of  government  in  other  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

While  I  was  surprised  at  the  communistic 
efforts  In  Hawaii,  I  was  shocked  by  their  ef- 
forts in  Latin  America.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  political  unrest  commences  at  the 
extreme  southern  tip  of  Latin  America  and 
runs  north  through  almost  every  country 
In  Latin  America. 

Argentina  has  only  recently  been  the  scene 
of  bitter  riots  and  bloodshed.  With  no  bet- 
ter information  available  than  the  dally 
newspapers.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  Is  not  firmly  in  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  that  great  state.  This 
pattern  continues  and  exists  in  most  of  the 
other  natioiis  of  Latin  America.  Only  re- 
cently the  President  of  Nicaragua  was  assas- 
sinated and  a  new  government  took  control. 
A  scant  time  ago  an  armed  uprising  took 
place  at  the  palace  in  Cuba,  causing  the 
death  of  many  Cubans  and  even  some  United 
States  citizens  who  were  In  no  way  Involved 
In  the  political  affairs  of  Cuba.  Recently 
Chile  was  torn  by  riots  and  revolt  and  loss 
of  life.  Haiti  has  had  several  governments 
In  less  than  1  year. 

In  recent  weeks  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala has  been  assassinated  by  a  known 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  re- 
sults of  that  assiissi nation  cannot  yet  be 
assessed,  for  we  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  a  new  communistic-controlled  gov- 
ernment will  again  succeed  in  power. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  continue  calling  the 
roll  of  states  and  pointing  out  the  Insta- 
bility of  government  In  each  of  these  states 
in  which  obvious  communistic  forces  con- 
tinue to  work  against  each  existing  govern- 
ment. However,  we  need  only  to  look  to 
our  Immediate  neighbors  In  Central  America,  ■ 
nnd  giance  at  the  list  of  states  In  order  to 
find  out  whether  even  one  government  ex- 
ists upon  which  the  United  States  can  rely. 
When  we  look  at  the  roll  of  states  we  see 
Cuba  presently  strife  bound;  Honduras  con- 
tinually In  the  throes  of  turmoil;  Nicaragua's 
government,  for  years  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Samoza.  only  to  be  murdered  by 
an  assassin,  lead  the  country  to  turmoil; 
Costa  Rica,  the  known  hotbed  and  head- 
quarters of  communistic  activities  of  Latin 
America.  (This  country  is  presently  the  ac- 
cepted headquarters  of  the  communistic 
leader  of  all  Latin  America,  Romulo  Bea- 
tancourt.  who  has  brazenly  published  a  book 
to  Inform  the  world  of  the  Communists'  In- 
tention to  take  Venezuela  by  force  and  cap- 
ture the  vast  American  investments  In  that 
country.  I  have  t  irned  this  book  over  to 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  It 
is  being  given  careful  consideration.)  Pan- 
ama with  Its  President  executed  only  last 
year  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  a  struggle 
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for  power  between  the  CJommunlsts  and  non- 
Communlstfl.  Haiti  has  seen  several  govern- 
menU  In  1  year  and  la  the  personification  of 
abysmal  poverty. 

In  all  of  Central  America  there  remains 
only  the  Dominican  Republic  which  has  had 
continuity  of  government  for  27  years  and  Is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Implac- 
able foe  of  communism.  This  country  has 
rendered  a  greater  force  In  deterring  the 
spread  of  communism  In  Central  America 
than  any  other  country  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

These  are  the  political  facts  as  they  relate 
to  our  most  immediate  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Can  it  be  this  is  the  type  of  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  American  investor  Is 
being  urged  to  invest  his  money,  or  which 
we  in  the  United  States  are  being  asked  to 
rest  complacently  on.  in  the  belief  that  com- 
munism is  actually  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores? 

My  recent  travels  through  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  provided  an  excellent 
basis  for  comparison  between  two  govern- 
ments occupying  the  same  Island,  one  torn 
by  communistic-inspired  Instability  and  the 
other  stable,  firm,  and  well  organized.  I 
found  in  Haiti  all  the  ingredients  which  are 
contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States:  extreme  poverty,  hatred  of  the  peas- 
ants against  the  large  landowners;  edu- 
cated people  without  emplojonent  exclaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  collective  state,  grossly 
inadequate  educational  facilities,  Ignorance 
of  masses  of  people,  speakers  and  handbills 
circulating  among  the  people,  all  preaching 
the  same  doctrine  "Down  with  the  United 
States  of  America." 

I  would  contrast  this  Haitian  situation 
with  the  activities  which  have  been  in  elTect 
in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  have  visited  that  country  be- 
fore and  I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
the  excellent  economic  conditions  which  ex- 
iJt  within  that  country.  In  that  report  to 
the  Senate  I  dealt  with  that  country's  free- 
dom from  internal  and  external  debt,  its 
health  and  welfare  measures.  Its  educational 
system,  and  the  freedom  of  Its  courts  from 
political  Interference. 

I  can  now  report  that,  as  fer  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  the  Dominican  Republic  i.-i  the 
imdlsputed  friend  of  the  United  Stntns  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  It  Is  equally  as  vigilant 
as  the  United  States  In  Us  determination  to 
remain  free  from  communistic  controls.  In- 
ternal subversl'^)n  In  that  country  has  b?pn 
repe.itedly  attempted  and  has  repeatedly 
failed.  Communistic  organized  and  con- 
trolled armed  Invasions  have  been  attempted 
and  have  been  crushed.  Today  It  appears 
that  a  loyal  and  watchful  pe<:)ple  have  made 
armed  assault  almost  Impossible.  This  coun- 
try is  truly  Uie  rock  of  stability  in  the  tur- 
bulent Caribbean. 

If  the  United  States  has  any  better  friend 
In  the  entire  Caribbean  area,  I  am  imaware 
of  which  one  It  is.  However.  I  would  be 
most  pleased  to  learn  that  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries  had  gained  such  political 
maturity  as  to  make  them  valued  and  trust- 
ed allies.  I  will  suggest  that  our  Government 
do  all  that  is  pir.sible  U^  develop  such  allies 
within  the  neighboring  states. 

Even  though  we  desperately  need  addi- 
tional reliable  governments  of  ability  and 
maturity  in  this  critical  area.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  administrative  agencies  of  our 
Government  are  not  following  nil  the  pro- 
cedures that  tend  to  encourage  stability  and 
discourage  instability.  We  have  too  many 
overzsalous  and  partially  Informed  law-en- 
forcement officers  within  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  too  quick  to  look  for  newspaper 
headlines  in  place  of  facts.  If  they  collect 
ind  evaluate  facts  at  all,  it  appears  that  the 
evaluation  takes  place  after  the  headlines 
and  not  l>efore. 

These  same  officials  of  our  Government,  by 
their  actions,  by  their  intolerance,  and  by 
their  acceptance  of  the  words  of  Irresponsible 


revolutionary  leftwlng  groups  operating  from 
within  our  own  country  and  particularly  In 
New  York  and  Miami,  have  already  raised 
these  irresponsible  people  to  a  position  of 
dignity  and  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
which  Is  completely  unjustified. 

While  a  great  part  of  our  press  at  home  is 
out  conducting  a  crusade  against  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  greatest  foe  of  com- 
munism In  the  Latin  American  area.  It  si- 
lently allows  communism  to  move  In  on 
dozens  of  Latin  American  countries. 

I  feel  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  should  delve  into  the  problems 
of  C<jmnuuiist  Influences  In  America  as 
aimed  against  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

I  urgently  believe  a  reawakening  of  the 
situation  is  desperately  needed  In  this  coun- 
try before  the  loftwlng  writers  and  the  fellow 
travelers  succc'kI  In  assassinating  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  other  governments  In 
Latin  America  and  alienating  their  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
to  take  a  better  look  at  these  revolutionary 
groups  and  find  out  where  the  money  comes 
from  which  permits  Uicm  to  continue  in  ex- 
istence. I  likewise  urge  tills  committee  to 
review  carefully  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  aovernment  wiilch, 
whether  planned  or  unplanned,  has  up  to 
the  present  time  resulted  In  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  these  same  groups  to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
suites.  Finally,  I  suggest  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  critical  review  and  analysis  of 
facts  in  advance  of  headlines. 

I  submit  that  It  is  Impossible  to  bring 
stability  of  government  to  the  states  of  Cen- 
tral America  while  at  the  same  time  some 
branches  of  our  Ciovernment  aid  and  en- 
courage those  groups  within  the  United 
States  who  are  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  stability  of  government  within  that 
area.  If  we  expose  and  eradicate  commu- 
nistic Influences  against  Latin  America,  we 
will  have  done  more  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  those  nations  than  anything  since  tlie 
Mmroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  Just  as  much  — or  even  more  so— the 
duty  of  Congress  and  of  our  committee  to 
investigate  and  expose  conditions  here  at 
home  as  they  relate  to  South  America  as  we 
do  conditions  that  relate  to  Hungary,  Po- 
land, or  any  other  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  num- 
ber of  editorials,  column.s,  and  news 
items  from  several  prominent  news- 
papers which  all  bear  out  what  I  have 
said  today  rcRarding  the  deterioration 
of  Pan  American  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  articles  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  bo  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
May  8,  1958] 

FonMroABLE   Am   Plan     Reds   Push   Dollars 

AS  Cold  War  Weapon 

(By  Charles  M.   McCann) 

Soviet  Russia  Is  u.slng  Its  ruble  as  a 
weapon  In  the  cold  war  while  It  stocks 
nuclear  weapons  for  a  possible  hot  war. 

Soviet  Russia's  progress  In  the  nuclear 
weapons  fleld.  the  impressive  size  of  Its 
armed  forces  and  its  threats  to  allied  coun- 
tries  that  they  face  destruction  If  world 
war  HI  starts,  get  most  of  the  headlines  on 
the  cold  war. 

By  means  of  a  carefully  calculated  for- 
eign aid  program,  the  Soviet  government  Is 
courting  th''  favor  of  uncommitted  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world. 

These  uncommitted  countries  are  those 
which  are  not  allncU  either  with  Ru.ssla  or 


with  the  Western  Allies.  Some  of  them  are 
neutralifiU  like  India  and  Indonesia.  Some 
are  openly  anti-Communist. 

XXAMPLE 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  Russian 
economic  offen&ive  L>  tiist  in  the  Mlddl* 
East. 

Russia  has  given  Egypt  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  military  aid.  It  has  pro- 
vided Syria,  now  merged  with  Eg>'pt  In  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  with  military  aid  far 
In  excess  of  that  country's  needs.  It  has 
now  started  to  arm  Yemen,  one  of  the  key 
strategic  points  in  the  Middle  East,  whlcii 
has  federated  itself  with  E^ypt  and  Syria. 

In  addition  to  military  aid.  Russia  is  giv- 
ing Egypt  enormous  sums  In  economic  aid. 
It  Is  now  trying  to  get  a  foothold  In  Western 
Africa — Libya  and  newly  Independent 
Ghana. 

wrAroN 

The  program  of  Soviet  economic  aid  Is  a 
formidable  weapon. 

Allen  W.  Dulles,  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  gave  a  grave  warning 
of  the  danger  of  this  weapon  In  a  si>eech 
last  week  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  In  Washington. 

"It  Is  most  probable  that  the  fateful 
battles  of  the  cold  war  will.  In  the  foresee- 
able future,  be  fought  In  the  economic  and 
bubversive  arenas. "  Mr.  Dulles  said. 

[From  the  Wa.ih!ngton  Pt^st  of  May  9.  1B58| 
NtxoN    Is   Jeered.    Stoned — Cancels   Spkech 

IN    PKHU 

(By  Stanford  Bradshaw) 

Lima.  Pertt,  May  8 —Jeering  Peruvian 
students  stoned  and  spat  upon  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M  Nixon  at  ancient  San  Mar- 
cos University  t<xlay. 

One  stone  graced  his  neck.  Another  hit 
Secret  Serviceman  Jack  Sherwood  in  the 
face,  chipping  a  tooth. 

"Nixon  get  outl"  shouted  the  demon- 
strators. Lima  newsmen  described  them  as 
Communists  or  C<jmmuntst  sympathizers. 

Nixon  finally  canceled  a  Uilk  at  San  Mar- 
cos, saying  he  feared  romeone  might  be 
badly  hurt.  It  was  a  day,  Nuon  said,  that 
■  will  live  in  Infamy." 

IX  AC  dkseoated 

Demonstrators  tore  up  a  floral  American 
flag  m  a  wreath  Nixon  iiad  laid  at  a  monu- 
ment to  Sun  M.wtin,  a  South  American 
liberator. 

N1.X0N  told  a  news  conference  later  that 
Foreign  Minister  Raul  Porras  gave  him  offi- 
cial and  personal  apologies  for  desecration 
of  the  United  StatM  flag. 

The  Communists  "think  thev  won  a  vic- 
tory." Nixon  said,  "but  they  sullered,  as 
time  will  tell,  a  great  defeat." 

"This  day  will  live  In  Infamy  in  the  his- 
tory of  San  Marcos  University,  not  because 
of  what  the  students  at  San  Marcos  did, 
because  few  were  involved,  but  because  a 
violent  and  vocal  minority  denied  freedom 
of  expression,  without  which  no  InEtltut'.on 
of  learning  can  deserve  the  name  great. 

"When  one  of  the  demonstrators  spit  In 
my  face  •  •  •  he  spit  on  the  good  name  of 
Peru  ard  the  Ideals  of  the  liberator  San 
Martin." 

Nixon  said  "There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  Communists  have  selected  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  major  target  in  their  iJiternational 
policy." 

He  Added  that  he  would  not  presume  to 
teil  each  nation  how  to  handle  the  problem, 
but  when  the  Communists  use  violence,  the 
government    must    take    appropriate    action. 

Nixon  had  been  warned  there  might  be 
trouble  if  he  went  to  San  Marcos.  He  said 
the  decision  to  go  was  hl.s  own. 

"I  decided  to  go  primarily  because  It  Is  Im- 
portant not  to  allow  a  minority  element  to 
appear  to  have  the  power  to  deny  freedom 
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of  expression  In  an  important  university," 
he  said. 

"The  decision  was  perhaps  •  close  one 
•  •  •  made  over  the  objections  of  a  major- 
ity of  those  aware  of  the  facts  involved. 

"Those  of  us  who  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom must  never  show  cowardice.  I  think 
the  decision  was  right." 

Nixon  told  the  news  conference  he  had 
made  no  formal  prote:it.  He  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  stand  on  protocol  and  that,  so  far 
us  he  was  concerned,  no  apology  was  needed. 

In  Washington.  White  House  Press  8:cre- 
tary  James  C.  Hagerty  declined  to  comment 
when  asked  If  there  might  be  a  diplomatic 
protest.  He  eald  President  Elsenhower  had 
read  news  accounts  of  the  stonuig  pretiy 
closely. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

9,  19581 

Nixon  Stoning  Believed  Primarily  Work  or 

Reds 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Three  days  before  Vice  President  Nixon 
took  off  from  Washington  for  South  America, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended that  duties  on  lead  and  7lnc  be 
more  than  doubled  Peru  is  one  of  the  lend- 
ing exporters  of  the  two  minerals  to  the 
United  States. 

That  recommendation  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  sentiment  in  Peru  against  the  United 
States.  But  both  State  Department  ard 
Peruvian  Embassy  officials  here  attribute  the 
Intemperate  stoning  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
primarily  to  Communists. 

PERITVIAN    COMMFNT 

The  Peruvian  charge-  d'affaires  In  Washing- 
ton, Senor  Don  Miguel  Grau.  said  this  morn- 
ing the  antl-Nlxon  demonstrations  were  part 
of  a  well-conceived  plan.  Communist  in- 
spired. The  Communists  have  chosen  Peru, 
he  said,  "because  she  Is  the  best  friend  of  the 
United  States  In  Latin  America.  They 
wanted  to  disturb  oui  friendly  relations." 

The  Communist  P.'j-ty  Is  very  small — In- 
significant In  Peru  but  recently  has  been 
very  active,  he  reported,  although  there  has 
been  a  terrific  reaction  against  them. 

The  Reds,  he  believes,  took  advantage  of  a 
golden  opportunity,  knowing  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  likes  to  get  to  the  people  and 
talk  with  them. 

Peru's  Constitution  outlaws  all  Interna- 
tional parties,  and  Communists  are  con- 
sidered members  of  International  parties. 
There  are,  therefore,  no  ojien  Communists 
In  the  182-mcmber  Chamber  of  Deputies  or 
64-member  Senate. 

But  the  Reds  do  have  considerable 
strength  In  the  labor  movement.  Still  it  has 
not  been  enough  to  cause  big  trouble.  The 
antl-Communlst  but  leftist  American  Popu- 
lar Revolutionary  Alliance  has  fr\istrated  Red 
efforts  to  dominate  organized  labor  in  the 
country. 

The  State  Department  has  no  estimates  on 
how  many  Communists  there  are  among  the 
Peruvian  students  Only  about  900  of  the 
9  OCO  students  at  San  Marcos,  scene  of  the 
stone-throwing,  are  leftists.  Fewer,  presum- 
ably, are  actual  Communists. 

But  a  series  of  economic  difficulties  have 
brought  frustrations  to  Peru's  efforts  to  raise 
Its  standard  of  living.  A  severe  and  pro- 
longed drought  has  provided  ground  for  Com- 
munist agitation  in  the  southern  Andes,  long 
a  favorite  breeding  ground  for  Reds.  The 
United  States  has  given  nppioximately  137,- 
000  tons  of  food  to  Peruvians  to  help  relieve 
the  drought's  effects. 

MANT  labor  Disptrrrs 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
many  labor  disputes  and  scveial  strikes. 

Peru's  economic  situation,  dependent  for 
20  percent  of  Its  national  Income  on  foreign 
trade,  has  also  been  hit  by  the  world-price 
dip  in  her  exports  ul  sugar,  cotton,  copper. 


sliver,  lead,  zinc.   Iron,  fish,  petroleum,  and 
animal  products. 

[From    the    Charleston     (S.    C  )     News    and 

Courier  of  May  12,  1958) 

ArTRONTs    TO    Vice    President    Nixon    Will 

Hurt  Reds  in   Latin  America 

At  tlie  risk  of  personal  injury  and  damage 
to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  Vice 
President  Nixon  undertook  to  visit  San  Mar- 
cos University,  near  Lima,  Peru. 

Mr.  NixoN's  decision  to  face  stones  and 
Insults  liurled  by  Con^munist  students  was, 
we  believe,  one  which  his  fellow  citiz:ns 
should  approve.  Instead  of  being  able  to  say 
they  scared  off  the  V-ce  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Reds  now  have  noth.ng 
to  boast  about  but  bad  manners. 

Despite  widespread  misunderstanding  of 
United  States  motives,  a  majority  of  Latin 
Americans  recognize  the  United  States  as  a 
powerful  and  generous  friend.  The  noi.^y 
violence  of  the  students  of  San  Marcos  is  not 
typical  of  the  welcome  that  North  Americans 
may  expect  from  their  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

The  concern  of  Peruvians  and  other  South 
American  citizens  over  their  countries'  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  is 
understandable.  There  is  ground  for  sus- 
picion that,  w}ille  the  United  States  has 
been  courting  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it 
has  been  neglecting  important  friendships 
closer  to  home. 

The  evidence  of  this  neglect  Is  the  strong 
following  that  Communists  have  been  able  to 
build  up  in  some  Latin  American  nations. 
Mr.  Nixon's  refusal  to  shrink  from  the  dem- 
onstrators at  San  Marcos  was  a  challenge  to 
Latin  American  Communists  on  their  home 
grounds.  In  meeting  the  challenge,  the 
Communists  may  have  overplayed  their 
hand.  Many  South  Americans  may  grumble 
about  the  United  States.  We  doubt  that 
many  of  them  will  approve  of  the  breach  of 
hospitality  accorded  to  Mr.  Nixon  at  San 
Marcos. 

To  many  South  Americans,  the  Commu- 
nist hostility  which  has  confronted  Mr. 
Nixon  during  the  course  of  his  goodwill  tour 
may  be  an  eye  opener.  It  should  be  an  eye 
opener  to  North  Americans  as  well.  The 
rocks  that  flew  about  Mr.  Nixon's  head  were 
a  warning.  It  Is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  repair  some  alliances  In  this  hemisphere. 

While  the  repair  work  is  going  on,  the  mis- 
behavior of  the  students  of  San  Marcos 
should  be  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

To  patriotic  United  States  citizens  Insults 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  offensive  and 
hard  to  swallow.  We  are  confident,  however, 
that  recollection  of  the  ugly  incident  at  San 
Marcos  will  leave  as  bad  a  taste  in  the 
mouths  of  responsible  Latin  Americans  as  it 
does  in  ours. 

[From     the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 

May  9,  1958) 
Communist  Infiltration  Dkh-e — Reds  Seen 

Greatly    Aided    by    Tendency    in    United 

States  to  Pooh-Pooh  Conspiracy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Communists  are  stepping  up  their  in- 
filtration in  all  the  countries  of  the  Free 
World.  Tliey  feel  cocky  about  their  successes 
inside  France,  Inside  Italy  and  inside  Great 
Britain.  They  are  still  hopeful  that  they  can 
force  a  change  in  American  policy,  drive  out 
their  archfoe.  Secretary  Dulles,  and  give 
themselves  also  a  mastery  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary situation  by  stopping  our  nuclear  tests. 

To  conquer  or  dominate  tiie  world  without 
firing  a  shot — this  Is  the  objective  which  the 
Communists  are  confident  they  can  attain 
because  of  varlotis  weaknesses  In  the  Free 
World  countries. 

Many  Americans  are  still  unconvinced  that 
there  is  any  Communist  menace,  and  they 
are  prone  to  believe  that  to  stop  nuclear  test- 


ing, for  Instance,  Is  merely  a  logical  way  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  war.  But  the  amount  of 
organized  propaganda  behind  this  and  other 
Communist  drives  indicates  clearly  that  tlie 
agents  and  auxili.\ries  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment are  provocatively  busy  everywhere  im- 
proving their  own  military  position. 

The  demonstrations  by  Communist  sym- 
pathizers against  Vice  President  Nixcn  in  the 
various  Latin  American  coimtrles  he  has 
been  visiting  are  dramatic  examples  of  how 
the  Soviets  operate  In  the  cold  war.  To 
them  tlie  fight  is  on  in  earnest,  and  lately 
It  has  been  going  the  Communists'  way  al- 
most by  default.  This  Is  largely  because 
there  Is  a  tendency,  principally  in  the 
United  States,  to  pooh-pooh  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Meanvhile.  Int-^rnal  subversion  In  .'..merlca 
Is  progressing  rapidly,  and  any  efforts  by 
Congressional  committees  to  expose  what's 
happening  are  r«ported  to  have  been  effec- 
tively fquciched  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, which  evidently  must  be  theorizing  that 
the  public  will  not  mind  If  the  Democratic 
Party  is  again  accused  of  becoming  soft  on 
communism.  For  it  Is  apparently  assumed 
by  the  Democratic  leaders  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  incisive  investleatlons  of  the  ways 
by  which  tiie  Communist  apparatus  is  today 
making  headway  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  science. 

Yet.  while  the  background  of  some  of  the 
men  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment to  disarm  America  and  weaken  her 
position  on  nuclear  weapons  cries  out  for 
exposure,  the  Congressional  committees  have 
been  told  to  keep  their  hands  off.  For  tliey 
have  done  nothing  about  exposing  the  phony 
petitions  and  the  devious  methods  by  which 
organized  propaganda  against  nuclear  test- 
ing has  been  thriving  lately,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  among  cur  allies. 

The  Communist  success  In  paralyzing  the 
Government  of  FYance  and  an  almost  paral- 
lel achievement  in  breaking  up  the  pollticaJ 
parties  in  Italy  is  cause  for  genuine  concern. 
The  Inroads  made  by  the  Communist  view- 
point in  British  Socialist  circles  Is  the  gravest 
threat  to  allied  solidarity  yet  to  appear. 
What  would  happen  to  world  policies  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  If  the 
Conservative  government  In  Britain  Is  otisted 
Is  a  matter  of  grave  worry  everywhere. 

Inside  the  United  States  there  isn't  as  yet 
n  general  awareness  of  what  hurts  thjs  coun- 
try abroad.  Thvis  the  other  day  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico.  Demo- 
crat, in  a  spur-of-the-moment  comment  on 
a  television  broadcast — which  he  probably 
regretted  the  moment  he  made  It — said  that 
the  United  States  military  men  want  dirty 
bombs  and  are  making  dirtier  H-bombs.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  denied  this  cate- 
gorically, but  for  the  last  few  days  the  So- 
viet radio  has  been  exultantly  repeating  in 
many  languages  throughout  the  world  the 
comment  by  former  head  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  about  surprise 
attack,  which  the  Russians  have  been  pub- 
licizing lately  because  of  American  maneu- 
vers In  the  Arctic.  A  new  drive  Is  on  to 
compel  our  Strategic  Air  Command  to  stop 
training  for  interception  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack. This,  plus  a  ban  on  further  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  would  give  a  military 
advantage  of  tremendous  value  to  the  So- 
viets. 

Small  wonder  the  Communists  think  they 
can  conquer  or  dominate  the  world  without 
firing  a  shot — they  still  think  Americans  are 
gullible  and  naive.  And.  Judging  by  the 
current  attitude  here  toward  Soviet  infiltra- 
tion In  the  United  States,  the  Communist 
planners  may  feel  they  have  some  basis  for 
their  theories,  though  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
tragic  miscaiculatiou  if  they  ever  forced  the 
issue  to  a  climax. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmea 
Herald  of  May  9.  1958] 

Nixon '3  Student  Talks  Canceled  Atter 
Stoning 

Qirrro.  Ecuador,  May  9. — Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  arrived  at  Quito  Airport 
today  from  Lima,  Peru.  It  was  the  &lxtli 
stop  on  his  South  American  good-will  tour. 

He  was  greeted  at  the  airport  by  Ecuador's 
Vies  President  Francisco  IlUngworth.  United 
States  Ambassador  Christian  Ravndal  and 
Quito's   mayor.   Carlos   Andrade    Marin. 

Apparently  the  stoning  of  the  Nixon  party 
at  San  Marcos  University  In  Lima  yesterday 
put  an  end  to  Mr.  Nixon's  face-to-face  at- 
temps  to  convince  Latin  American  students 
the  United  States  Is  a  better  bet  than  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Before  he  left  Lima  It  was  announced 
that  a  round-table  conference  with  Ecua- 
dorean  students  and  labor  leaders,  sched- 
uled In  Quito,  had  been  canceled. 

Sources  close  to  the  Vice  President  said 
In  the  three  nations  remaining  on  his  tour 
he  might  abandon  his  custom  of  visiting 
the  leading  universities  to  talk  with  stu- 
dents. 

ANOTHER    DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  NixoN  had  been  warned  that  his  visit 
to  the  Lima  university  yesterday  might  re- 
sult In  leftist-Inspired  violence  but  he  went 
ahead.  A  rock  graced  his  neck,  and  a  tooth 
of  a  United  States  Secret  Sarvlce  agent  was 
chipped  by  a  flying  stone  as  students  spat 
on  the  party  and  Jeered:  "Nixon  get  out." 
Mr.  Nixon  shouted  back:  "Don't  you  want 
to  hear  the  facts?'  But  the  mob  shouted 
him  down  and  he  left  for  Lima's  Catholic 
University  to  meet  students  there. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  returned  to  his  hotel  on 
foot,  another  group  demonstrated  against 
blm. 

The  outbursts  against  the  Vice  President 
shook  Lima.  The  Influential  newspajier  El 
Comerclo  said  the  police  should  have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  outbreal?s.  Opposition 
papers  already  had  criticized  the  Government 
for  falling  to  prevent  similar— but  milder— 
anti-Nixon   demonstrations    the   day    before. 

REDS  TO  BE  ROUNDED  UP 

Mr.  Nixon  made  no  offlclal  fuss  but  For- 
eign Minister  Raul  Porras  quickly  expressed 
ofllcial  and  perjonal  apologies.  Tt\e  Gov- 
ernment also  replaced  the  wreath  Mr.  Nixon 
had  laid  on  the  monument  to  South  Ameri- 
can patriot  Jose  San  Martin,  which  dem- 
onstrators tore  up. 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Evening  Star  of 
May  9,  1958) 

The  Rock  Throwers 

To  say  the  least.  It  Is  Irritating  to  read  of 
the  reception  accorded  Vice  President  Nixon 
by  a  crowd  of  Communist-Inspired  lardheads 
In  Lima.  Peru.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  In  Peru  on  a 
good  will  mission  as  an  offlclal  representative 
of  our  own  Government.  He  Is  entitled  to 
adequate  police  protection  from  the  rock 
throwers,  and  the  Peruvian  authorities 
should  see  that  he  get.s  It. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Incident  should  be 
kept  In  some  perspective.  For  we  have  our 
own  lunatic  fringe.  Remember  the  picture 
of  Wendell  Wlllkle  after  he  had  been  hit  with 
an  egg  thrown  by  some  American  heckler 
during  the   1940  campaign? 

Mr.  Ni.xoN  knew  he  was  taking  a  calcu- 
lated risk  of  a  sort  in  trying  to  talk  to  the 
students  at  Lima's  400-year-old  San  Marcos 
University.  Apparently,  he  had  been  advised 
by  the  Peruvian  authorities  to  stay  away. 
But  this  was  not  an  easy  choice.  Would  it 
have  been  better  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  to  have  taken  the  timid 
course?  Or  was  It  better  to  try  to  talk  to 
a  hostile  student  body  and  a  dozen  or  so  rock 
throwers,  who  did  their  work  from  the  rear 
ranks?     AH    things    considered.    Mr.    Nixon. 


we  think,  made  the  right  decision.  At  least, 
he  Is  not  going  to  be  laughed  out  of  Peru. 
Of  coursfi,  there  remains  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  demonstration  In  Lima  reflect* 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Peruvians, 
who  fear  the  prospect  of  higher  American 
tariff  duties  or  tighter  quotas  on  the  impor- 
tation of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  If  so, 
someone  should  tell  them  that  throwing 
rocks  at  the  Vice  President  is  not  the  best 
way  to  win  friends  In  the  United  States  and 
favorably  Influence  the  American  Congre.'^s. 
We  prefer  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case-  that  most  Peruvians  are  like 
most  Americans,  and  that  they  have  at  least 
as  much  contempt  for  the  hoodlum  element. 
If  this  Is  so,  Mr.  Nixon's  mission,  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  handled  himself, 
may  yet  bear  good  fruit. 

[From   the  Scran  ton    fPa  )    Times   of 
May  9,  1053) 

Nixon  Attack  Outrageous 

Even  though  all  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  demonstration  was  inspired  by 
Communists  who  planned  It  In  advance, 
ratlier  than  a  spontaneous  exprei>£lon  of  111 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  populace, 
yesterday's  attack  on  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  in  Lima,  Peru,  will  create  strong  re- 
sentment In  this  country.  Our  people  will 
especially  resent  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag,  which  is  inexcusable  from  any 
standpoint. 

The  State  Department,  noting  the  Imme- 
diate apology  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
Is  doing  its  best  to  minimize  the  danger  done 
to  our  relations  with  Peru.  Neverthelees, 
the  American  people  are  not  likely  to  view 
the  episode  with  the  same  calm  that  lU 
victim  displayed  when  stoned,  spat  upon, 
and  Jeered  by  an  unruly  mob  of  students  of 
Red    persuasion. 

For  the  Vice  Pre.<!ldent  of  a  friendly  power, 
engaged  In  a  goodwill  mission,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  that  Mr.  Nixon 
received  Is  nothing  short  of  outrageous.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Peruvian 
police  were  unable  to  provide  the  personal 
protection  to  which  Mr  Nixon,  as  a  vl.«!ltlng 
dignitary  In  an  atmopphere  known  to  be 
Infe.sted  by  Communist  troublemakers,  was 
fully  entitled. 

The  Vice  President  earned  commendation 
for  the  way  he  handled  himself  In  his  trying 
ordeal.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  his  courage — 
though  some  may  say  it  was  foolhardy  on 
his  part — that  he  was  willing  to  visit  the 
famed  San  Marcos  University  and  seek  to 
address  the  students  even  though  he  knew 
beforehand  that  he  was  Invading  a  Commu- 
nist stroni-    old. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  happy 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  escaped  unharmed, 
should  take  warning  from  this  disgraceful 
episode.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  losing  any  opportunity  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  this  country  and  Its 
South  American  neighbors.  There  Is  much 
to  be  done  If  relations  between  the  United 
states  and  the  Latin  American  nations  are 
to  be  brought  to  the  point  where  there  will 
be  no  more  such  unfortunate  Incidents  as 
tlie  deplorable  attack  on  Vice  President 
Nixon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  FSTABLISIIMENT 
OP  AIRMAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  airmail  service, 
marking  the  first  successful  air  flight  In 
that  service.  On  May  15,  1918,  the  first 
airmail  was  flown  fium  WaslimgLon  to 
New  York. 


After  reading  in  the  press  notices  with 
respect  to  ceremonies  taking  place  here 
today  in  commemoration  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  first  airmail  flight,  it 
seems  to  me  tliat  there  are  some  facts 
connected  with  that  epochal  event  re- 
gardin«  which  a  few  additional  words 
might  appropriately  be  said. 

I  think  it  is  remarkable — and  we  con- 
gratulate him  for  it — that  Mr.  Leon 
"Winuy"  Smith,  who  made  the  first 
flight  40  years  &'ao  in  a  little  plane  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  along  a  218- 
mile  route,  is  still  living,  and  will  fly  a 
plane  of  the  same  type  and  model  over 
the  same  route  today.  He  had  the 
unique  privilege  of  pioneering?  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  fastest  means  of 
communication  known  to  man  for  the 
carrying  of  passengers  or  objects,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transmission  of 
messages  by  electronics. 

The  news  accounts  indicate  that  vari- 
ous other  pioneering  pilots  of  World  War 
I  and  the  years  immediately  following 
are  still  active. 

But  l>ehind  the  darlns:  and  skill  of 
those  fine  young  men  who  40  years  ago 
stepped  Into  the  cockpits  of  open-air 
pianos  to  fly  the  mail  without  benefit  of 
radio  beams  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
safety  devices  with  which  present-day 
plnncs  are  equipped;  without  benefit  of 
weather  forecasting  service  or  air- 
ground  communications  service,  with  no 
radio  air-to-ground  telephone  service, 
out  in  the  open  weather,  not  knowing 
what  the  weather  would  be — behind  those 
daring  young  pilots  was  a  great  deal  of 
long-range  planning  by  many  persons 
in  the  Government  sei-vice  who  worked 
behind  the  scenes  quietly  at  their  desks, 
who  pcrliaps  were  not  publicized  in  the 
press  to  the  same  extent  as  were  the 
darins  pilots. 

Among  those  behind  the  .scenes  were 
thoughtful  and  farseeing  ofDclals  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  who  had  worked 
for  years,  and  who  first  conceived  and 
planned  the  first  airmail  flight,  and  be- 
gan the  development  of  the  great  world- 
wide airmail  service  which  we  have  at 
our  command  today. 

Also  we  must  not  forget  the  Members 
of  Con^^ress  who  worked  diligently  to 
bring  about  such  service. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Post- 
master General  at  that  time,  under  whose 
direction  this  special  flight  was  planned. 
and  under  whose  direction  airmail  serv- 
ice was  inaugurated,  was  Albert  Sidney 
Burleson,  of  my  hometown  of  Austin, 
Tex. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  who  with  his  assistants  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  laid  out  the 
routes  and  the  detailed  schedules  for  this 
new  airmail  operation,  and  who  had  di- 
rect charge  of  the  air  mail  flights,  was 
Otto  Praeger.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  He 
was  formerly  a  press  correspondent  in 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Burle-son,  who  Inaurrurated  this 
service,  was  a  truly  illustrious  son  of 
Te.xas,  He  was  born  on  June  17.  1863. 
of  a  noted  Texas  family,  one  of  whose 
members  had  commanded  a  wing  in  Sam 
Houston's  army  at  San  Jacinto.  Albert 
S.  Bnleson  graduated  from  B.wlor  Uni- 
versity in  Waco.  Tex.,  and  from  the  law 
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school  of  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin.  In  1885  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  that  year  he  became  assist- 
ant city  attorney  of  my  home  town  of 
Austin.  Later  he  was  elected  district 
attorney,  where  his  outstanding  work 
brought  him  not  only  statewide  but  also 
nationwide  attention. 

In  1899  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  sent  Albert 
S.  Burleson  to  Congress.  He  represented 
the  same  district  which  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  once 
represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr,  Burleson  was  reelected 
every  2  years  and  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  until  1913,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  Woodrow  Wilson's 
appointment  as  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
Texas  Immortal  40  who  helped  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
the  Presidency.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Wilson  as  Post- 
master General. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  for 
my  State  It  was  no  new  experience  to 
have  a  postmaster  general  in  Govern- 
ment. TexEus  has  furnished  postmasters 
general  to  two  other  nations.  Texas 
had  its  own  jxxstmaster  general  when 
Texas  was  a  Republic.  Texas  also  fur- 
nished the  only  postmaster  general  to 
serve  the  Confederacy  during  those  dif- 
ficult years. 

John  H.  Reagan  served  well  and  suc- 
cessfully in  performing  that  most  difficult 
task  that  any  Postmaster  General  in 
American  history  ever  performed  In 
heading  the  mail  service  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Underground  communications 
existed  between  the  eastern  and  western 
halves  of  the  Confederacy,  after  Vicks- 
burg  had  fallen  and  the  Confederacy  had 
been  cut  in  two,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  had  the  respon.^ibility  of  keep- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  Confederacy 
In  communication  with  each  other.  He 
succeeded  at  his  task.  The  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Confederacy  even  main- 
tained communications  between  the 
Mi.ssouri  troops  in  the  field  east  of  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River  and  their  families  back 
home.  There  actually  was  mail  service 
between  the  troops  in  the  West  and  their 
families  back  home,  after  the  Confed- 
eracy had  been  cut  in  two.  So  Albert 
Sidney  Burleson  brought  to  the  Cabinet 
a  great  family  and  personal  tradition  of 
fearlessness,  of  inventiveness,  of  origi- 
nality, and  of  dedicated  public  service. 
And  he  knew  John  H.  Reagan  person- 
ally, and  came  from  a  people  and  an  area 
with  a  tradition  of  new  and  improvised 
postal  service.  Mr.  Burle.son  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet 
who  remained  with  the  great  wartime 
President  throughout  the  two  full  terms 
of  his  administration. 

To-.vard  the  close  of  that  administra- 
tion. General  Burleson  had  become  a  tar- 
get of  severe  criticism  by  the  press  be- 
cause of  his  forthright  advocacy  of  with- 
drawing the  second-class  mailing  privi- 
lege from  the  large  advertisement-laden 
magazines,  the  handling  of  which  at  the 
extremely  low  second-class  rates  was 
creating  a  tremendous  deficit  In  Post 
Office  operating  expenses  each  year,  as  it 
still  is. 


Despite  this  criticism,  however,  the 
many  progressive  measures  and  con- 
structive achievements  which  marked 
his  administration  have  made  him  one 
of  the  great  Postmasters  General  of 
American  history. 

While  we  give  a  deserved  salute  to  the 
young  pilots  who  pioneered  in  flying  air- 
mail in  the  primitive  planes  of  those 
early  days,  I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  other  men,  and  their  associates, 
whose  ability,  progressive  outlook,  and 
caref  lU  planning  made  jxjssible  the  inau- 
guration of  the  airmail  service,  which  we 
very  appropriately  commemorate  today. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early 
days  sometimes  the  airmail  pilots  would 
be  forced  down  by  the  weather.  There 
was  then  no  night  flying.  That  was 
added  later.  There  were  no  beacon 
lights  and  no  signals  and  no  radio  com- 
munications. The  pilots  just  took  a 
chance.  They  would  fly,  and  if  they 
were  forced  down  somewhere  along  the 
way.  the  trains  would  carry  the  mail 
from  that  point  on  across  the  country. 
Even  so,  a  day's  time  was  saved  by  the 
transcontinental  airmail  service  in  de- 
livering a  letter  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

In  speaking  of  these  early  Americans, 
who  pioneered  the  airmail  service,  I 
wish  to  mention  the  late  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard,  of  Texas,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  catch  this  vision.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  the  record  shows,  he  was  the  very 
first,  because  while  serving  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  from  the  First  Texas  Dis- 
trict, in  1909.  only  a  few  years  after  the 
successful  flights  of  the  Wright  brothers 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  newly  invented  flying 
machine  as  a  carrier  of  mail.  Nine  years 
later  he  was  privileged  to  see  his  vision 
become  a  reality. 

In  1916  Congress  made  $50,000  avail- 
able for  the  air  service  out  of  the 
steamboat  or  other  power  boat  appro- 
priation. Numerous  experiments  were 
being  carried  on  in  various  States,  from 
which  much  valuable  experience  and 
knowledge  was  l>eing  accumulated.  Re- 
sults of  bids  to  carry  mail  by  air  over 
routes  in  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Alaska,  in 
1916,  were  disappointing  because  pros- 
pective bidders  were  unable  to  obtain 
suitable  planes  for  the  service. 

Finally,  in  1918,  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental airmail  route.  The  flight  of 
May  15,  1918,  whose  40th  anniversary 
we  are  celebrating  today,  began  the 
service  which  has,  since  its  inception, 
logged  millions  of  air  miles,  and  carried 
an  untold  number  of  tons  of  airmail 
letters  and  packages  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

This  statement  Is  in  tribute  to  the 
public  servants  who  thought  up  the  air- 
mail service  and  pioneered  it.  Among 
them  are  pioneers  like  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard.  who  introduced  the  first  bill 
on  the  subject  of  airmail,  in  1909; 
Postmaster  General  Albert  S.  Burleson; 
and  the  brave  pilots  who  stepped  into 
the  op>en  cockpits  of  those  early  crates 
to  carry  the  airmail  under  the  most 
hazardous  conditions  imaginable.  In 
that     way     American     pioneering    has 


brought  about  the  finest  airmail  service 
the  human  race  has  ever  known,  the 
United  States  airmail  service. 


THE   FULBRIGHT    EXCHANGE 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago.  in  1946,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjldright],  then  a  very 
junior  Member  of  the  Senate,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  provide  for  ex- 
change scholarships  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  This  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  acts 
to  promote  good  international  relation- 
ships ever  passed  by  Congress. 

In  the  issue  of  May  10,  1958,  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  there  is  an  inter- 
esting article  which  I  believe  those  who 
desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  author  of  the  bill,  would 
like  to  read  in  the  Record. 

I  shall  read  only  a  few  paragraphs 
from  it,  and  then  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  read 
from  page  3  of  the  May  10.  1958,  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  under  the 
heading  Senator  F^lbright: 
Senator  Fulbricht 

Thanks  to  this  country's  establishment  of 
a  program  of  study-abroad  scholarships  pro- 
vided by  the  Pulbrlght  Act  of  1946.  the  sur- 
name of  Its  sponsor.  Senator  J.  'WrLLiAM 
FrxBRiGHT.  of  Arkansas,  has  become  a  house- 
hold word,  but  we'd  never  laid  eyes  on  Its  ety- 
mological source  until  the  other  afternoon, 
when  we  went  up  to  the  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Crafts  to  attend  a  preview  of  a 
Fulbright  designers  exhibition  of  applied 
arts.  The  arts  had  been  applied  by  33  recent 
Fulbright  grantees,  whose  work  was  done 
In  8  foreign  countries,  and  we  found  the 
Senator,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
In  a  welter  of  tap>cstrles,  textiles,  ceramics, 
silverware,  glassware,  and  furniture,  as  well 
as  photographers,  reporters,  and  well-wishers. 
Presently,  we  were  whisked  with  him  to  the 
upstairs  office  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb, 
president  of  the  American  Craftsmen's 
Council. 

Judging  by  the  results  of  the  exchange 
of  scholarships,  the  appropriations  for 
this  work  have  not  always  been  as  gen- 
erous as  they  should  have  been.  Cer- 
tainly, in  my  opinion,  not  enough  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  Latin  America- 
One  of  the  reasons  I  have  asked  that  the 
New  Yorker  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  is  that  I  l)elieve  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  can  well  give  their 
close  attention  to  the  expansion  of  ap- 
propriations for  this  work,  in  order  to 
promote  better  relationships  between 
the   United   States   and   Latin   America. 

The  absence  of  many  Senators  from 
the  Chamber  at  this  time  is  because 
many  of  them  are  participating  in  the 
welcome  of  the  Vice  President  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  from  his  good- 
will tour  of  Latin  America.  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  events  which  transpired  in 
Latin  America  during  the  visit  of  the 
Vice  President  as  being  in  any  sense  an 
indication  of  Latin  American  hostility 
to  the  United  States.  The  great  mass 
of  Latin  Americans  understand  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  ready  to 
work  with  the  United  States.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  by  their  participation 
in  common  defense  activities. 
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But  a  closer  tie  can  be  built  If  we  pay 
attention  to  the  great  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  under  the  Pul- 
bright  Act.  and  take  the  steps  which  are 
necessary  to  make  It  a  special  develop- 
ment in  Latin  American  relations. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  From  my  travels  abroad  and 
from  talking  with  people  In  this  coun- 
try, I  know  something  about  the  wonder- 
fiil  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Pulbright  scholarship  program. 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  paid  high  compliment  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  to  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  alflo  happy  to  agree  with 
hi«  sentiments  concerning  the  South 
American  countries. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  had 
heard  the  President  today  as  he  wel- 
comed the  Vice  President  at  the  air- 
port, and  had  heard  the  Vice  President's 
reply,  I  think  he  would  agree  that  their 
thoughts  coincided  exactly  with  his  own. 

We  all  know  that  in  this  world  of 
trouble  there  is  working  what  might  be 
called  yeast  of  different  kinds.  There  is 
a  ferment  In  some  countries,  where  some 
of  the  people  are  very,  very  rich,  and 
some  are  very,  very  poor.  The  desire  of 
the  poor  to  achieve  equality  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  socially  is  an  honest 
desire.  It  is  that  spirit  of  which  Jeffer- 
son spoke  as  being  inherent  in  the 
human  breast — the  right  of  revolution 
against  tyranny. 

Then  there  is  what  we  might  call  the 
effect  of  Communist  propaganda.  The 
young  mind  very  often  is  up.set  by  false 
ideas.  Someone  has  said,  "Beware  of 
a  man  with  an  idea.  He  may  turn  the 
flank  of  history."  I  am  satisfied  that 
much  of  wiiat  has  happened  in  South 
America  recently  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Vice  President  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  young  minds  which  are  in 
ferment,  so  to  speak;  which  have  been 
impacted  by  a  propaganda  projectile 
of  Communist  making,  and  the  Com- 
munists themselves  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  seeing  to  it  that  the  projec- 
tile is  made  more  efficient. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Senators  to 
return  to  the  Chamber  I  might  relate 
an  Incident.  Some  years  aufo  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  invited  to  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Murray]. 
Among  those  present  was  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  from  London, 
who  was.  however.  Irish  by  name. 

Someone  asked  him — and  the  ques- 
tion illustrates  the  situation  exactly — 
'•Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  mis- 
understanding between  the  British  and 
us:*" 

The  Irishman.  In  good  brogue,  replied, 
"Now,  I'm  telling  you,  lad.  You  know, 
for  2  centuries  we  ran  the  show.  Every- 
where we  went,  human  jealousy  played 
a  part,  and  we  were  not  very  highly  re- 
garded because  we  were  running  the 
show,  and  we  were  lambasted  and 
aouscd. 


"You  Americans  are  now  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  You  have  the  wealth.  You 
have  the  position.  You  will  have  to  take 
a  little  of  that  jealousy  and  lambasting. 
But  the  main  thing  that  you  want  to 
know  is  that  if  the  curtain  goes  up.  'we 
are  with  you*." 

That  exemplifies  exactly  what  we  are 
facing  all  over  the  world.  We  have  been 
called  the  rich  Uncle  Sam. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  the  college  youth.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  fortu- 
nate yesterday — although  I  cannot  re- 
peat his  testimony — to  have  a  member 
of  the  Government  speak  to  us  concern- 
ing what  he  knew  about  the  interna- 
tional situation.  The  substance  of  his 
statement  was  that  many  youngsters  in 
foreign  lands  are  impacted  by  the  old 
idea  that  the  United  States  is  the  big 
Imperllallst  from  the  north;  they  have 
been  led  to  misconceive  what  occurred 
at  Little  Rock,  and  other  occurrences, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  open  to 
Communist  Influence.  The  speaker  at 
the  committee  hearing  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  modification  of 
the  tariff  had  much  to  do  with  the  trou- 
ble. His  answer  was  In  the  negative. 
The  thought  was,  however,  that  In  vari- 
ous places  the  so-called  university  stu- 
dents had  been  Imposed  upon  mentally 
by  wrong  ideas,  by  propaganda,  and  by 
misconceptions  about  the  United  States. 
Again.  I  may  say  that  that  viewpoint 
was  confirmed  largely,  I  believe,  by  the 
statement  of  the  Vice  President  as  he  re- 
sponded to  the  President  today  at  the 
airport. 

I  say,  with  an  earnestness  that  Is  very 
deep,  that  the  people  of  Latin  America 
and  we  of  North  America  are  in  tlie 
same  boat.  We  had  better  besin  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  We  had  better  be- 
gin to  pull  oars  in  the  same  direction, 
because  our  earth  has  become  exceed- 
ingly small:  and  over  yonder,  in  Russia, 
there  is  an  ideoloRy  which  has  been  very 
successful  in  taking  one-sixth  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  more  than  500  mil- 
lion people  into  its  orbit  since  the  war 
ended.  We  are  in  a  fight,  as  someone 
has  said,  for  our  very  existence.  So  it 
is  up  to  us  of  the  two  Americas,  the 
North  and  the  South,  to  have  an  under- 
standing, so  that  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  anyone  to  pry  between  us 
and  divide  us. 

The  old  saying  is.  divide  and  conquer. 
That  was  the  philosophy  of  Hitler,  and 
it  is  now  the  philosophy  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  for  us  now  to  study  the  situation, 
under  the  particular  subcommittee  which 
has  been  delegated  to  handle  it,  and 
reach  an  analysis  which  is  based  upon 
facts — yes,  based  upon  talking  to  the 
youngsters  themselves,  if  necessary,  to 
find  out  how  they  reasoned  themselves 
into  such  a  mood  to  do  what  was  done. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  provoking  these 
thoughts. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy,  indeed,  that  my  few  re- 
marks in  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  have  brouRht 
forth  the  wise  and  pertinent  comment  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  say  that  over  again?  lLaugh« 
ter.l 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  called  attention  to  the  article  in 
the  New  Yorker,  by  reason  of  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  now  wish  to  make  a  new  unanimous- 
consent  request,  because  I  believe  the 
article  should  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  together  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  which  I  pre- 
sented— which  was  published  In  the  New 
Yorker  on  May  10.  1958 — be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bewatos  rvLmioMT 
Thiinka  to  thU  country'*  MtablUhmcnt  of 
ft  proffrum  of  ttudy-sbroftd  •cboUrahlps  pro> 
vldsd  by  ths  Pulbright  Act  ol  1040,  ths  sur* 
nam*  of  its  spotisor,  8«nator  J.  WuxuM 
PvLsaioHT,  of  Arkansas,  has  bscotns  a  hotiss* 
hold  word,  but  we'd  never  laid  eyes  on  Its 
etymolofical  source  until  ths  other  sXtsr- 
noon,  when  w«  went  up  to  the  Museum  of 

Contemporary  Crafu  to  attend  a  preview  ot 
a  Pulbright  deaigners  exhibition  of   sppllsd 
aru.     The  aru  had   be«n   applied  by  33  re- 
cent   Fulbright    grantees,    whose    work    was 
done  In  8  foreign  countries,  and  ws  found 
the    6<*nator.    who    wjia    accompanied    by   his 
wife.     In     a     welter    of     tapestries,    textiles, 
ceramics,   silverware,    glassware,    and    furnU 
ture.  as  well  as  photographers,  reporters,  and 
well-wUhers.      Presently,    we    were    whUked 
with  him  to  the  upstairs  ofTlce  of  Mrs.  Van- 
derbllt    Webb,     president    of    the    American 
Craftsmen's    Council,    which    maintains    the 
museum.      While    she   graciously    poured    \i» 
drinks,    we    learned   that   Pulbright   scholar- 
ships had  been  awarded  to  some  12  000  Amer- 
icans,   for    study    abroad:    to    15,000    foreign 
students,  from  31   countries,  for  study  here; 
and    to    4,000    other    foreign    students,    for 
study     In     American     Institutions     abroad. 
"The    exchange    program    la    the    thing    that 
reconciles  me  to  all  the  dimcultles  of  politi- 
cal life,"  the  Senator  said.  In  a  rich  southern 
tone.      "It's  the   one   activity   that   gives  me 
some  hope  that  the  human  race  won't  com- 
mit  suicide,   though   I  still   wouldn't  count 
on   It.     We've   recently  Inaugurated  a  Latin 
American     program.      Funds     for     all     these 
scholarships    of   ours    will    continue    Just    as 
long  as  the  American  public  supports  them." 
The  sparkplug  of  this  monumental  cultural 
exchange    Is    a    strikingly    handsome,    clean- 
shaven,   sunburned    man    of    53.    with    canny 
brlpht  blue  eyes  and   a  cleft  chin.     He  was 
born   In   Sumner.   Mo  .  one   of   a   family  of  4 
girls  and  2  boys,  and  reared  In  Fayettcvllle, 
Ark  ,  where  his  father  whs  a  small-business 
man.     "Father  had  an  Interest   In  the  local 
bank,  the  grocery  store,  and  a  bottling  com- 
pany," he  fald.     "You  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
interests  In  a  little  town  to  make  a  living. 
He  died  when  i  was  18.  and  a  Jvinlor  nt  the 
University  of  Arkansas.     My  senior  year,  one 
of  my  professors  said.  'Why  don't  you  apply 
for  a  Rhodes  scholarship?'  and  gave  me  the 
forms  for  an  application.     The  Rliodes  trust 
offered    each    St.-ite    2    scholarships    every    3 
years  In  those  days,  based  on  the  applicant's 
undergraduate  record— srholnrshlp,  athletics, 
and  that  vague  thing  called  leadership.    Well, 
Id  played  football  and  tennis  and  I   had  a 
fair  academic  record,  so  I  filled  out  the  forms, 
and  later  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  Judges  In 
Little  Rock.     The  next  day,  I  was  told  I  was 
In.     That   was  the  moment  of  elation,  and 
wholly  unexpected      It  was  quite  an  experi- 
ence lo  go  from   the  Osarks  to  Oxford.     Id 


never  seen  Wa.shlngton  or  New  York  imtU 
I  was  on  my  way  to  England.  I  spent  3  years 
at  Pembroke  College,  specializing  In  history. 
8lx  months  a  year,  that  Is:  the  other  6  months 
you  settle  down  and  study  somewhere  In 
Europe — say,  at  a  pension  In  Tours.  You 
settle  down  and  read.  You  do  that  more  or 
lefs  according  to  your  disposition." 

'I  he  Senator  smiled  at  Mrs.  Webb  and  us, 
8lpi>cd  his  Scotch  and  soda,  niul  continued, 
"After  I  graduated.  I  settled  down  In  Vienna 
for  a  while.  The  first  time  I  saw  a  good 
opera  was  In  Vienna.  I  don't  prcifess  to  be 
sophisticated  or  knowledgeable  about  music, 
but  I  love  It.  I  have  a  hl-fl  In  Washington. 
My  Wife  and  I  gave  up  cards  lor  hl-fl.  I 
saw  three  operas  this  year.  Including  Cullas' 
'Travlata'  and  'Tosca.'  Simply  wonderful. 
It's  a  shame  that  there's  no  oixra  In  Wash- 
ington, I've  8pon.sored  a  bill  for  an  opera 
and  ballet  auditorium  there,  on  a  site  oppo- 
site the  Mellon  Gallery.  I  have  no  talenia  at 
all,  but  I'm  Interested  In  those  who  do  have 
Btime,  I've  met  a  nimiber  of  our  young  stu- 
dents who  have  been  In  music.  I  sure  have 
met  a  lot  of  Fulbright  scholars.  They  all 
want  to  see  me  when  they  come  to  Wanh- 
ington,  but  I  hnven't  time  for  them  nil: 
I  have  to  be  a  (Senator,  loo.  This  business 
the  other  day— this  Moscow  uward  lo  Van 
CUburn.  the  young  American  pianist -it's 
fine.  Even  if  the  Ituaalnns  were  producing 
propaganda,  the  elTect  la  guod.  It  muat  make 
the  people  there  realize  that  Americans  do 
something     beildes    manufacture     nuclear 

bombs" 

"My  husband  and  I  were  at  Oxford  during 
the  first  year  of  our  marrla;?e.  in  1912.  "  Mra. 
Webb  said.     "How  did  you  like  It  there?" 

"I  loved  It  from  the  beginning."  the  Senator 
replied.  "I  was  young,  and  vigorous  phys- 
ically, and  I  started  playing  games — rug- 
ger and  tennis.  I  got  on  the  teams.  You 
know.  If  you  play  on  an  English  university 
team  they  Immediately  ask  you  to  Join  a  lit- 
erary society.  I  was  a.sked  to  Join  the  John- 
son Society.  Snmuel  Johnson.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  I  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  Justify  the  invitation,  so  I  besfan  to 
study  literature,  which  Id  never  done  very 
much.  I'm  an  honorary  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke— one  of  the  very  few  American  ones. 
I  went  back  to  Oxford  In  1953  for  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Rhodes'  birth.  I  wish 
I  could  take  a  sabbatical  and  teach  there.  I 
taught  at  George  Washington  University  for 
a  while  and  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas" 

"I  saw  the  Molseyev  Dance  Company,  from 
Moscow,  at  the  Metropolitan  the  other  night." 
Mrs  Webb  sa.d.  "It  made  one  think  better 
of  the  Russians.  All  those  talented  and  at- 
tractive young  wr  men  " 

•Exactly."  said  the  Senator.  "Russia 
hasn't  come  under  the  Fulbright  act  yet,  but 
eventually  I  hope  there  will  be  an  exchange 
of  scholars  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves.  Communication  through  the  arts 
can  be  good,  and  it  can  be  bad.  Some  things 
give  a  bad  picture  of  America  to  people  In 
other  countries.  This  exhibit  gives  a  true 
picture  of  what  America  Is  like." 

Mrs.  Fulbright  poked  her  head  through  the 
door  and  said.  "The  Chester  Dales  arc  down- 
stairs to  see  you,"  and  the  Senator  thanked 
Mrs.  Webb  and  left. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I.Tr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  'Wyominq;  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  a 
few  minutes  ago.  to  hear  the  remarks  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
referred.  But  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming spoke  to  me  about  the  article  which 
was  published  in  the  New  Yorker  maga- 


zine, and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  re- 
quest he  has  made. 

I  should  like  to  add,  for  the  Record, 
I  have  done  so  on  other  occasions,  but  I 
state  it  again  now,  in  order  that  the 
statement  will  appear  in  today's  i.ssue  of 
the  Congressional  Record — that  the  bill 
referred  to  in  the  article  could  never 
have  been  enacted  and  the  program  un- 
der the  bill  could  never  have  been  put 
into  effect  except  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  guidance  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Kave  to  me  and  to  other  Senators 
in  our  elTorts  to  have  that  bill  enacted. 
At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred,  and  before 
which  the  hearing  on  the  bill  was  had 
and  testimony  on  it  was  taken;  and  his 
subcommittee  took  testimony  which  was 
extremely  effective,  and  included  many 
fcugge.stions.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming enabled  me  to  get  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  never 
would  have  occurred  without  the  nssist- 
ance  which  was  given  by  the  dlstln- 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  connection  with  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  success  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  manv  persons, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  very  gen- 
erous. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  high  among 
them  is  the  Senator  from  Wyoming ;  and 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  publicly,  and 
to  thank  him  on  my  own  behalf.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak  in  behalf  of  the  ap- 
proximately 33.000  professors,  scholars, 
and  students  who  have  participated  in 
the  program,  when  I  say  that  I  know 
they  appreciate  the  contributions  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  made  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
is  veiy  generous.  However,  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  passed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  initiative,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  vi.sion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright). 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  came  on  the  floor,  I  had  stated 
that  this  program  con.stitutes  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  the  international 
steps  our  Government  has  taken;  and  I 
expre.ssed  the  hope  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  Houses  will  give  atten- 
tion to  the  further  development  of  this 
exchanrre  of  scholarships  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  countiies  of  Latin 
America.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent step  now  to  promote  what  all  of 
us  want,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield 
further  to  me,  let  me  say  I  certainly  wish 
to  endorse  what  he  has  said.  I  also  de- 
sire to  slate,  very  briefly,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  under  the 
authority  of  the  same  act.  but  by  means 
of  funds  derived  from  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  some  six  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  six  Latin  American 
countries.  However,  we  are  greatly 
handicapped  because  of  our  inability  to 
increase,  even  in  a  modest  amount,  the 
dollar  appropriations  to  supplement 
those   foreign    currencies.     The   dollars 


are  necessary  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Latin  Americans  and  others  who 
come  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  intend  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  increase  the  appro- 
priated funds  in  a  modest  amount,  in 
order  to  enable  the  program  to  be  ex- 
panded to  some  extent  in  Latin  America, 
particularly,  and  also  in  one  or  two  other 
countries  for  which  the  funds  have  been 
exhausted. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  called  attention  to 
the  program.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  persuade  the  Congress  to  vote  a  mod- 
est increase  in  the  program. 

I  remind  the  Senate  and  the  entire 
country  that  last  year  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cut  the  budget  request  of 
$30  million  back  to  approximately  $17.- 
500.000;  and  a  large  part  of  the  reduced 
amount  was  In  the  form  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. In  conference,  we  were  able  to 
have  the  reduced  amount  increased  only 
to  $20,800,000.  end  that  was  exclusive  of 
some  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds.  But 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  should 
have  been  $30  million,  as  the  iJureau  of 
the  Budget  recommended. 

However,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  extremely  dlfUcult  to  deal  with, 
in  connection  with  this  program.  I  em- 
phasize that  that  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  com- 
pliment the  Senate  for  voting  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  remind  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  this  is  the  time  to  take  action.  The 
sooner  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  re- 
quested to  make  the  recommendation, 
and  the  sooner  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees act  on  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
our  relationships  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  solidarity  of  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  ask 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budpet 
this  year;  but  he  refused  to  recom- 
mend the  $30  million  appropriation 
again,  this  year.  His  refusal  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  allow  that  amount; 
and  therefore  he  would  not  go  along  with 
our  request. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  only 
course  left  open  to  me  is  to  offer  an 
n":>ndment,  at  the  proper  time,  to  in- 
ciease  the  amount  over  the  request  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made  this 
year,  but  not  over  the  request  made  last 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  year  there  is  a  new  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  his  reaction  will  be. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  the  light  of  the 
welcome  which  was  extended  to  the  Vice 
President  upon  his  return  from  Latin 
America,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  may  be 
able  to  persuade  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  send  to  the  Congress  a  sup- 
plemental estimate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  appreciate  that 

statement  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say.  on  behalf 

of  the  Vice  President,  that  he  aiwayc  has 
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been  moct  favorably  disi>owd  toward  this 
program.  He  has  told  me  that  many 
times  in  private ;  and  he  also  made  public 
statements  to  that  effect,  after  his  r** 
turn  from  Africa;  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
also  say  that  now. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Identify  myself  with  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  today  about 
the  Pulbrlght  scholarship  program.  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
attention  to  similar  exchanges  to  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  important  matter  which 
Is  before  the  committee. 


THOMAS  L.  STOKES.  JR. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  In  Emergency  Hospital,  one  of 
the  truly  great  newspapermen  of  our 
time,  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  Jr..  passed 
away, 

Tom  Stokes  was  the  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  prize  and  of  other  awards  for 
outstanding  Journalism.  His  ability 
was  extraordinary. 

Now.  in  the  traditional  ending  of 
newspaper  stories,  the  numerals  "30" 
have  been  written  at  the  end  of  a  bril- 
liant, distinguished,  and  honorable 
career. 

Mr.  President,  Tom  Stokes  exemplified 
the  very  best  in  the  great  line  of  tra- 
dition of  newspapermen  who  believe  that 
the  powers  of  the  press  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Fourth  Estate  also  carry  the 
oblipation  of  a  great  dedication  to  the 
public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
Tom  Stokes,  which  was  published  today 
In  th3  Washington  Evening  Star;  and 
also  an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Washin°:ton  Daily  News,  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspaper  which  he  served  so 
well  for  so  long.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  obituaries  on  Tom  Stokes 
which  were  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Timer,. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

13,  1B58I 

Thomas  L.  Stokes 

Tom  Stokes  came  to  Washington  as  a 
young  man  of  22  and  went  to  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  United  Press.  One  of  his 
first  assignments  was  to  help  cover  the 
Knickerknorlcer  Theater  disaster.  He  went 
on  from  there  to  become  a  good  Interpreter 
of  national  news,  an  investigator  and  cam- 
paigner (In  the  course  of  which  he  won  a 
Pulitzer   prize)    and.   finally,   a   columnist. 

It  was  our  prlvUece  to  publish  his  column 
In  the  Star  from  1949  until  his  last  Illness 
began  a  few  we.  :-s  aso.  A  measure  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  news  of  his  Inability  to 
continue  writing  prompted  guest  columns 
by  many  Capitol  Hill  and  Cabinet  notables. 

Apart  from  his  role  as  commentator  on 
national  and  International  events,  Tom 
Stokes  was  a  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  this  community.  One 
evidence  of  this  was  his  service  with  our 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  as  an  adviser  in 
Us  public  relaUous  activities. 


His  wtM.  Indeed,  «  keen  eye  and  s  etrong 
arm  In  Waahington.  We  wlU  idIm  him — ae 
a  nne  newspaperman  and  m  s  food  friend. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Newt  of  May  18.  1958] 
Tom  Stokes 

Thomas  L.  Stokes  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  and 
became  s  nationally  famous  columnist  but 
we  like  to  remember  blm  as  the  serious- 
minded  younij  reporter  who  moved  up  from 
Georgia  to  Washington  37  years  ago  and 
worked  his  way  tlirough  the  big  stories  of 
his  time. 

He  had  been  desperately  111  for  months, 
prior  to  his  death  here  In  Washington  yes- 
terday. He  had  previously  won  the  Ray- 
mond cupper  award  for  topflight  reporting, 
and  Just  recently  was  the  only  man  ever 
to  receive  a  special  clUtlon  from  the  asso- 
ciation which  assigns  these  prizes. 

'■ThU  citation,"  the  association  said,  "Is 
conferred  upcn  him  in  order  to  encourage 
In  all  who  share  the  responsibilities  of  his 
profession  the  same  virtues  of  integrity, 
courage,  and  scholarship,  the  tame  eafer- 
ness  and  Industry  in  the  ptirsult  of  tr\ith, 
and  the  same  qualities  of  thoughtfulness 
and  modesty  and  kindness,  all  attributes 
which  he  and  Raymond  Clapper  had  In  com- 
mon." 

The  citation  may  now  serve  as  a  richly  de- 
served epitaph. 

[Prom     the    Washington     Post    and     Times 

Herald  of  May  15.  1958 1 
Thom.\s  Stokes  DcAa-PouxicAi-  Heporter 
HniE 
Thomas  L.  Stokes.  Jr.,  Georgla-born  news- 
man whose  column  appenrrd  In  the  Evening 
Star  and  more  than  100  other  newspapers, 
died  yesterday. 

The  newrjTian  succumbed  to  a  brain  cancer 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Funcrnl  services  will  be  at  1  p  m.  Friday 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral  and  at  2  p.  m. 
at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Paul  Wooton,  vice  president,  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club,  announced  that  the  members  of 
the  club  win  attend    the  services   In   a   body. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  a  crack  political  reporter, 
a  familiar  figure  In  the  National  Capital  since 
1921  and  he  gathered  In  Just  about  all  the 
Uyp  honors  in  American  Journalism. 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  reporting  In 
1039,  and  the  Raymond  Clapper  award  lu 
1947. 

In  1944.  his  collengues  and  rivals  In  the 
Washington  new.'^pnpyer  corps  votod  him  the 
outstandinp  c<irrespondent  here  measured  In 
terms  or  rellablltty,  fairness,  and  ability  to 
analyze  the  news.  This  brought  him  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  award. 

On  February  14.  while  Mr.  Stokes  was 
gravely  ill  In  Emrrgenry  Hospital,  the  Ray- 
mond Clnpncr  Memorial  Association  honored 
him  with  a  special  citation  concluding  with 
these  words: 

"This  citation  is  conferred  upon  him  In 
order  to  encourage  in  all  who  share  In  the 
responsibilities  oX  his  profession  the  same 
virtues  of  Integrity,  courage,  and  scholarship, 
the  same  eagerness  and  Industry  In  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  and  the  same  qualities  of 
thoughtfulness  and  modesty  and  kind- 
ness •  •  •  all  attributes  which  he  and  Ray- 
mond Clapper  had  in  common." 

PHI    BETA    KAPPA 

Mr.  Stokes  was  born  November  1.  1898,  In 
Atlanta,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lunsford  and 
Emma  Lay  ton  Stokes.  His  father,  of  Scotch - 
Irish  descent,  was  part-owner  of  an  Atlanta 
department  store.  Both  sides  of  tlie  family 
had  American  roots  that  went  back  to  Colo- 
nial days,  and  Included  men  who  fought  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  In  the  Confed- 
erate Army  In  the  Civil  War. 

Mr  Stokes  attended  Bovs  High  School  and 
the  Peacock  S<:hool.   and   then   enrolled  at 


the  University  of  Oeorfla.  Re  wm  frmd- 
uated  In  1930  with  a  becbelor  of  arts  denes 
and  »  Phi  Beu  Kappa  key. 

Mr.  Stokee  had  his  first  taste  of  Journalism 
as  a  campus  correspondent  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  «n<t  Atlanta  OeorgUn  (now 
defunct).  He  worked  for  about  a  year  on 
Georgia  newspapers  In  Savannah,  Macon, 
and  Athens. 

LOVX   AKS   RATS 

Later,  when  a  noted  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Tom  Stokes  was  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  persons  who  knew  he  was  from 
the  South.  He  talked  like  a  southerner, 
with  a  rich  Atlanta  accent,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  act  like  one  or  think  like  one. 
Sometimes,  Indeed,  he  gave  the  Impression 
that  he  disliked  the  South— hated  It,  even. 

The  fact  was  that  he  loved  and  hated  the 
South  at  the  same  time.  In  telling  what 
he  loved  about  It.  he  could  t>ecome  lyrical, 
and  did  In  his  autobiographical  Chip  Off 
My  Shoulder  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1910). 

••What  else  Is  this  South?-  he  asked. 

"It  is  April  sunshine  and  the  red  breast 
of  the  robin.  It  Is  the  bluejay  calling  from 
the  distant  pine  tree  as  the  clouds  overhead 
tell  of  the  coming  rain.  It  Is  the  lacy  whltfl 
of  the  dogwood  across  the  hills  and  laurel 
along  the  mountain  trails.  It  Is  slow  red 
rivers  wandering  lazily  In  the  sun.  •   •   • 

"It  Is  a  faded  old  gentleman  who  smells 
of  whisky  but  has  excellent  manners.  It  Is 
a  delicate  little  old  lady  In  a  shawl  dream- 
ing of  cotillions  and  big  fans  and  punch 
bowls  that  sparkle  and  floors  that  shine  and 
lanterns  that  bob  In  the  gentle  night  breezes 
In  the  damp  garden. 

'"It  Is  a  lovely  dream." 

Mr,  Stokes  probably  began  to  hate  the 
South — hate  was  his  own  word — when,  as  a 
cub  reporter  In  Georgia,  he  covered  the 
lynching  of  a  Negro.  For  years  afterward 
he  was  haunted  by  the  mob's  blood-thirsty 
p:\ssion,  and  by  the  doomed  Negro's  cries: 
"  Tore  God  I  didu't  do  It.  Tore  God,  I'm 
innocent." 

DIXIE   UNOni    A   CLOTTD 

It  always  seemed  to  him  after  this  that 
"a  Uiirk  and  e%ii  spirit"  brooded  oyw  Dixie. 

In  September  1921.  Mr.  Stokes  left  home 
intending  to  get  a  Job  In  New  York.  He 
never  got  that  far.  He  stopped  off  In  Wash- 
ington for  what  be  thought  would  be  a  few 
days.  He  got  a  Job  with  the  United  Press 
and  worked  with  Scrlpps-Howard  organiza- 
tions for   the   remainder  of  his  life. 

One  of  his  first  rep>ortorlal  assignments 
for  the  UP  was  to  poll  Senators  to  sec  how 
they  stood  on  the  League  oX  Nations,  then 
a  hot  l.«^sue. 

The  tall  young  Georgian  was  assigned  to 
the  White  House  during  the  administration 
of  Warren  O.  Harding. 

Over  the  years,  Mr  Stokes  covered  every 
national  political  convention  from  the 
Democratic  marathon  In  M.-^dlson  Square 
G.irden  In  1924  to  the  R»publlcan  conclave 
In  San  Francisco's  Cow  P.ilace  In  1956.  He 
traveled  around  and  across  the  country  on 
campaign  trains  until  he  knew  virtually  every 
City  and  town  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  unhappy  when  presidential 
candidates  began  to  abandon  the  train  for 
the  airplane.  He  liked  to  get  close  to  the 
people  i.t  tiie  whistle  stops,  to  hear  U»e  high- 
school  bands  whooping  It  up.  and  to  watch 
proud  fathers  holding  youngsters  aloft,  the 
better  to  see  the  candidate  on  the  rear  plat- 
form. 

MENTOR   WAS   CLAPPm 

On  his  way  up  In  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Stokes  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  under  Raymond  Clapper,  then  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 
Who  was  killed  while  serving  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent In  1944  Mr.  Stokes  said  that  It 
W.1S  from  Clapper  that  he  "really  learned  all 
about  politics  and  what  makes  It  tick." 


In  1938.  Mr,  Stokei.  left  the  W  to  become 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bcripps- 
Howard  newspaper  In  New  York,  then  the 
World-Telegram.  As  such  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  and  (1,000  In  1939  showing 
how  the  Works  Profress  Administration  In 
Kentucky  was  being  used  for  political  pur- 
pcifes  He  was  also  with  the  World-Telegram 
v^hen.  In  1944.  he  wat  chosen  In  a  poll  as  the 
top  WaBhingtf)n  corri-spondent. 

Later  In  1944,  Mr  Siokes  signed  with  the 
UiUted  Features  Syndicate  to  write  a  6-d«ys- 
a-wcek  column. 

Mr.  Stokes,  who  cculd  pretty  much  make 
his  own  assignments  was  a  war  corespoiid- 
ent  In  the  European  theater  for  a  time. 

TOPS  IN  ma  nci.o 

But  his  speciality,  his  great  love  In  the 
newspaper  field,  was  political  reporting.  He 
was  widely  regarded  a>  the  t^>p  political  writer 
In  the  United  States.  The  New  York  Times, 
though  rich  in  political  reporters  Itself,  often 
caled  on  Mr  Stokes  to  write  for  Its  Sunday 
magazine  He  also  wrote  political  pieces  for 
the  Nation.  Look,  ami  other  periodicals. 

When  RuBsel  Croujse  and  Howard  Lindsay 
were  writing  their  hit  play.  State  of  the 
Union,  they  asked  Mr.  Stokes  to  help  them 
as  a  consultant. 

Mr  Stokes  wrote  two  books.  Chip  OfT  My 
Shoulder  and  The  Savannah,  a  story  of  the 
river  that  runs  through  his  native  Georgia. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
(president  in  1950),  the  National  Press  Club, 
Overseas  Writers.  Phi  Beta  Knppa  Associates, 
and  the  Washington  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents,  which  governs 
the  Senate  and  Hou?e  press  gslleries 

Stokes  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Hannah 
Hunt,  and  their  aon.  Thomas  Lunsford 
(Chip)  Stokes  III,  who  live  at  the  family 
home,  2019  HiUyer  Place  NW, 

The  following  newspaper  friends  and  as- 
sociates win  serve  as  pallbearers:  J.  R  Wig- 
gins. Laurence  Rutman.  Peter  Edson.  Martin 
Codell.  Charles  Ste\enson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15.  1958] 

Thomas    L.    Stokes,    Newsman,    69,    Dies — 

CoLi'MNisT    Who    Worked    in    Capital    37 

Years  Won   PvLiTzrH   Prize   in    1938 

Washington,   May    14 — Thomas   L.   Stokes 

Jr.,    a    Washington    columnist    for    United 

Features    Syndicate    since    1944,    died    here 

today  of  a  brain  tumor  at  the  Washington 

Medical    Center.      He    was    59    years    old. 

Mr  Stokes,  a  1938  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
had  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
here  as  a  press  association  reporter,  news- 
paper correspondent  and  columnist. 

Earlier  this  year  he  received  a  special  cita- 
tion from  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial 
Association  for  the  unvarying  high  stand- 
ards of  his  newspaper  work.  He  had  won 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Award  in  1947  for 
general  excellence  In  Washington  reporting 
and  crus.iding. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Hannah,  and  a 
son,  Tliomas  Lunsford  Stokes  3d. 

HELD     IN      HIGH     REGARD 

Mr.  Stokes,  by  a  well-nigh  universal  opin- 
ion of  his  colleagues.  Including  those  who 
differed  with  him,  was  a  reporter  with  a 
consistently  good  record  for  hard,  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  work.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  had  covered  every  beat  in 
the  Capital  and  had  roamed  throughout 
the  country. 

He  was  born  In  Atlanta  on  November  1, 
1898.  the  son  of  Thom.-\s  Lunsford  Stokes  and 
the  former  Emma  Layton.  His  father  was 
part  owner  of  a  department  store.  On  both 
sides  he  was  descended  from  colonial  fami- 
lies. 

Working  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stokes  was  a  library  news 
correrpondent  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  the  old  Georgian.     He  graduated  with  a 


bachelor's  degree  In  1920  after  3  years'  study, 
winning  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

For  a  year,  Mr.  Stokes  worked  on  three 
Georgia  newspapers,  the  Savannah  Press, 
the  Macon  News  and  the  Athens  Herald. 
Then  he  borrowed  $200  from  his  father  to 
try  to  break  Into  the  New  York  press.  He 
got  no  farther  north  than  Washington. 
There,  at  the  United  Press,  he  found  a  Job 
taking  dictation  over  the  telephone  from  re- 
porters. 

Soon  he  became  a  reporter  himself  and 
covered.  In  succession.  Congress,  various 
Government  departments  and  the  Whlt< 
House,  as  well  as  the  Presidential  campaigns 
of  1924.  1928,  and  1932.  He  also  served  as 
a  copy  editor. 

DISILLUSION  CD    WITH    COP 

A  liberal,  disillusioned  with  Republican 
conservatives.  Mr.  Stokes  greeted  the  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  era  with  enthusiasm.  His 
dispatches  caught  and  communicated  the 
early  spirit  of  the  New  Deal,  particularly  of 
the  first  "hundred  days  "  of  national  unity 
In  1933.  Tills  won  for  him  appointment  in 
August  of  that  year  as  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
a  key  paper  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  chain. 

Mr.  Stokes  came  to  look  more  soberly  at 
the  New  Deal,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  own 
Investigations  that  showed  that  its  Idols  had 
feet  of  clay.  He  was  advanced  In  1936  to 
Washinpt.jn  corresixsndent  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  reporting  gen- 
eral politics,  the  national  convenlloiis  and 
the  Presidential  campaigns. 

One  of  his  investigations  won  him  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  "the  most  distinguished 
reporting  "  of  1938.  At  the  suggestion  of  an 
editor,  he  was  sent  Into  Kentucky  to  In- 
quire Into  reports  that  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  a  New  Deal  agency  to  pro- 
vide work  relief  for  the  unemployed,  had 
been  turned  by  f>ollticlans  Into  a  vote-get- 
ting machine. 

Mr.  Stokes  traveled  1,400  miles.  Inter- 
viewing dozens  of  officials,  politicians  and 
relief  workers.  He  piled  up  affidavits  to 
support  a  conclusion  that  WPA  In  Ken- 
tucky was  "a  grand  political  racket  in  which 
the  taxpayer  Is  the  victim,"  He  reported  his 
findings  in  a  series  that  ran  10,000  words. 

WON  large  following 

This  type  of  reporting  won  him  a  large 
following  of  readers  and  a  growing  ap- 
preciation among  his  colleagues.  In  1944 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  polled 
160  Wa.'^hington  correspondents  on,  among 
other  things,  "The  W;ishlngton  correspond- 
ent who  does  tlie  best  nil-round  Job  as 
metisurcd  In  terms  of  reliability,  fairness, 
ability  to  analyze  the  news." 

Mr.  Stokes  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  25,  and  Marquis  Chllds.  another  news- 
paperman, had  23.  All  the  others  received 
eight  or  less. 

After  his  as.soclation  with  Scrlpps- 
Howard.  Mr.  Stokes  shifted  to  the  United 
Features  Syndicate  as  a  columnist  In  De- 
cember 1944.  In  a  few  years  more  than  100 
newspapers  were  taking  his  column. 

In  1947  Mr.  Stokes  began  a  feud  with 
Scrlpps-Howard  that  lost  him  a  dozen  of  his 
clients.  At  his  expressed  desire,  some 
dropped  the  column.  The  World -Telegram 
and  Sun  was  his  outlet  in  New  York  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  The  Post  acquired  the 
rights.  Mr.  Stokes  won  the  Page  One 
Award  for  Journalism  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  in  1949. 

His  autobiography,  "Chip  Off  My  Shoul- 
der," was  published  In  1940.  "The  Savan- 
nah," study  of  the  Savannah  River  as  the 
heartstream  of  the  old  South,  appeared  in 
1951.  Mr.  Stokes  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  The  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view and  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
join  in  the  tribute  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  paid  to  one  of  the 
great  Journalist  of  our  times.  Tom 
Stokes  was  a  man  who  never  pulled  any 
punches,  who  never  equivocated,  who 
always  told  the  truth.  While  he  made 
many  forceful  points,  he  never  indulged 
in  personal  abuse  or  character  assassi- 
nation. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
fourth  estate,  but  to  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  be.<!t  and  the  most  lasting 
tribute  which  tho.se  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
who  were  his  personal  friends,  could  pay 
to  Tom  Stokes  would  be  to  work  harder 
than  ever  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  so  that 
some  day  mankind  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems for  curing  or  preventing  the  terrible 
disease  which  cut  down  Tom  Stokes  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  before  his  career 
should  have  ended. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  untimely  passing  of  this  dis- 
tinguished journalist. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Tom  Stokes  was  a  leg- 
man. In  newspaper  parlance  that  means 
a  reporter  who  goes  forth  and  finds  out 
where  the  news  is,  and  verifies  the  facts 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  then  records 
them  in  his  story. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uranimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  statement  I  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1958,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
awarding  to  Tom  Stokes  of  the  Raymond 
Clapper  award  for  outstanding  journalis- 
tic services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tom  Stokes,  who  writes  a  coltimn  for  the 
Evening  Star  and  more  than  100  other  papers 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  cited  for 
a  unique  award.  This  latest  recognition  of 
one  of  our  finest  newspapermen  Is  not  being 
given  him  for  one  stroke  of  genius,  or  even 
for  that  lucky  break  plus  competency  which 
often  brings  awards.  Neither  does  It  honor 
him  for  a  year  of  day-ln-day-out  meritori- 
ous Journalism,  as  did  the  annual  Raymond 
Clapper  award  which  he  won  in  1947.  This 
latest  Clapper  award  to  Thomas  Lunsford 
Stokes  II  Is  for  a  career  of  unvarying  high 
standards — 37  years  of  it  covering  the  com- 
plex and  changing  Washington  scene,  as  a 
press  as.soclation  reporter,  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent,  and  a   daily  columnist. 

Recently,  In  the  Senate,  we  have  been 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  national  capacity 
to  wags  war  if  we  are  attacked  and  to  wage 
peace  that  there  may  be  no  more  war.  We 
have  looked  at  our  accomplishments  and 
shortcomings  In  the  ballistic  missile  field. 
We  are  beginning  to  search  for  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  us  by  the  challenge  of 
outer  space.  We  are  taking  Inventory  of 
our  educational  system  and  studying  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  prepares  all  our  youth  for 
good  citizenship,  useful  living,  and  wise  de- 
cision making,  while  training  the  most  tal- 
ented to  render  the  greatest  service  of  which 
they  are  capable.  We  are  looking  hard  at 
our  diplomacy  to  assess  the  handling  of  our 
stewardship   as  a   great   world   power. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have  great 
scientists  to  play  our  role  well,  and  also 
great  statesmen,  diplomatists,  philosophers, 
and  teachers — ves,  and  great  newspapermen. 
The  talents  and  tiie  integrity  of  the  men  and 
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women  who  report  and  discuss  for  us  events 
as  they  happen.  In  our  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, on  radio  and  television,  play  a  vital 
role  in  molding  the  public  opinion  which  la 
a  democracy  decides  all  other  questions. 

I  differ  In  opinion  with  Tom  Stokes  on 
many  matters.  He  la  a  crusading  liberal. 
I  have  enough  of  both  the  liberal  and  the 
conservative  in  me  that  I  fit  neither  cate- 
gory. Yet  I  recognize  that  his  unvarying 
high  standards  place  him  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  type  of  able,  hlgh-prlnclpled  newsmen 
we  need  as  our  Nation  faces  the  dangers  of 
trial  by  power. 

The  Clapper  committee  mentions  several 
of  the  reasons  why — his  Integrity,  courage 
and  scholarship,  his  eagerness  and  industry 
In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his  thoughtf ulness 
and  modesty,  and  kindness. 

In  a  little  more  detail,  we  can  note  that 
his  courage  and  integrity  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Tom,  from  a  prosperous  Georgia 
family,  with  an  Atlanta  prep  school  and 
University  of  Georgia  education,  to  fight 
the  tMittle  for  the  Negro's  civil  rights  with 
a  vigor  and  an  understanding  that  no  north- 
erner could  surpass;  and  to  eepouse  the 
needs  of  the  common  man  with  a  steadiness 
that  few  common  men  could  muster. 

His  honesty  and  reliability,  coupled  with 
his  charm  and  mcxlesty.  and  sometimes  the 
twinkle  In  his  eyes,  have  won  him  news 
sources  among  the  great  and  small  here  In 
the  Capital.  These  must  have  been  Impor- 
tant to  his  employers  on  the  United  Press 
and  Scrlpps-HoWcU'd  newspapers  as  he  ad- 
vanced as  a  reporter.  Just  as  his  news 
sotirces  learned  that  he  handles  the  truth 
with  respect  and  with  Intelligence,  so  his 
readers  learned  It  as  he  beg«n  in  1944  to 
write  his  present  nationally-syndicated  col- 
umn for  United  Features. 

Tom  Stokes  has  the  ability  to  be  fierce 
In  his  beliefs  without  rancor  or  n^eanness 
for  those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  As  a 
result,  editors  with  diametrically  opposed 
views  are  able  to  print  his  column,  and 
readers  with  differing  convictions  to  read 
it.  even  during  such  heated  periods  as  na- 
tional election  years. 

I  understand  that  Tom  Is  dangerously  111 
In  Emergency  Hospital  Just  now.  It  must 
be  difficult  for  him  to  be  ill,  because  among 
his  outstanding  characteristics  Is  industry. 
He  made  Phi  Beta  Kippa  in  college,  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  back  in  1938.  wrote  Chip  Off 
My  Shoulder  in  1940  and  The  Savannah  for 
the  Rivers  of  America  series  In  1951.  In  ad- 
dition to  writing  his  column,  traveling  with 
the  news  and  playing  his  gridiron  parts 
with  great  gusto  upon  occasion,  in  recent 
years  he  has  been  giving  a  weekly  review 
Of  the  news  at  St.  Albr\n'.<;  S.^hool,  His  son, 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  III.  better  known  as 
Chip,  is  a  senior  there  this  year.  A  daugh- 
ter, Layton,  died  as  a  small  child  of  spinal 
meningitis.  Tom  al.so  has  found  time  to 
be  a  gallant  husband  to  his  charming  wife, 
the  former  Hannah  Hunt,  whom  he  married 
In   1924. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  1356,  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS.  AT  CONCLUSION 
OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing business  the  Senate  pi-oceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unflnished  business, 
which  is  S.  1356,  the  meat  and  meat 
products  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  Senate 
bill  1356  be  considered  after  the  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  DANGERS  INHERENT  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DENIAL  OF  ACCESS 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
these  remarks  with  respect  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  169,  proposing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  judiciary 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  vest  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  over  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  both  on  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact,  and  to  the  meas- 
ure known  as  the  Jenner-Butlcr  bill, 
S.  2646,  ordered  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  illuminating  to  note  that  tiie 
president  of  the  American  Bar  As.socia- 
tion,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Washington  County  Bar  Association 
at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  retired  Chief 
Judge  George  Henderson,  of  Maryland, 
had  the  following  to  say ; 

The  American  Bar  Association,  acting 
through  its  Hf)use  of  Delegates  which  repre- 
sents 200.000  lawyers,  has  voted  to  oppose 
the  curbs  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  set  out  In  the 
bill  proposed  by  Senator  Jfnner.  The  asso- 
ciation intends  to  fight  these  proposals  with 
every  resource  at  Its  command.  Tonight  I 
want  to  explain  why  I  believe  the  association 
voted  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Rhyne  said: 
I  therefore  tonight  issue  a  call  to  the 
lawyers  of  America  t<j  take  the  American  Bar 
A.ssoclatlnn's  position  on  this  great  l.ssue  to 
the  people.  Once  the  people  understand 
the  issue,  I  am  certain  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous public  reaction  against  curbing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  all  this  I  say  "aye,"  for  what  is 
suggested  is  essential  and  necessary  to 
the  integrity  of  the  functioning  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  Rovernm?nt. 

Mr.  President.  I  a'^k  unaninr^us  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  .splendid  ad- 
dress delivered  by  President  Rhyne.  en- 
titled "The  Danser.s  Inherent  in  Con- 
pre.'^sional  Denial  of  Access  to  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addies.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  DANGErjs  iNnniENT  it*  Con-cressional 
DrNi.xL  OF  Access  to  the  Supreme  Coxtkt 

Addre.-^s   by   Charles  S.   Rhyne,   Washington, 
D.  C,  prcEldent,  American  Ear  Aasoclatlou. 
before   the  WaFhlngton   County   Bar  Asso- 
ciation,   at    a    dinner    in    honor    of    retired 
Chief     Judge     George     Hcndcr' on.     Hotel 
Alexander,   Hagerstown,   Md  ,   May   6,    1958 
It  is  always  a  great  pleastirc  to  address  a 
meeting   of   so   many   close   friends   and   ac- 
quaintances.    I    am    particularly    pleased    to 
have   this  opportunity   and   privilege   to  Join 
you  In  paying;  tribute  to  one  whose  lifetime 
record  of  nccompUshmcnts  and  activities  is 
known    and    respected    by   lawyers    and    lay- 
men alike  throughout   this  entire  section  of 
the    country.     Retired    Chief    Judge    George 
Henderson  has  carved  himself  a  .special  niche 
In  this  State  and  in  the  hearts  of  Us  peo- 
ple   as    a    devoted    public    servant,    a    great 
Jurist,    an    outstanding    practicing    attorney 
and    an    unyielding   advocate   for    the   cause 
of  Justice.     The  honor  we  pay  him  tonight  ii 
well  earned  and  well  deserved. 

Judge  Henderson  has  had  a  dual  career, 
the  law  and  the  military.     And  as  with  every 


endeavor  he  has  attempted,  he  attained  out- 
standing distinction  In  both  flekli.  In  addi- 
tion to  hla  crowded  schedule  of  profea- 
slonal  8er\-lce.  he  has  never  failed  to  devot« 
large  portions  of  his  time  as  a  volunteer 
worker  for  the  good  of  his  community.  He 
was  one  of  the  organlaers  of  the  Cumberland 
Community  Chest,  was  for  some  years  chair- 
man of  the  city  recreation  board,  served  as  a 
vestryman  of  the  Fplscopal  Church,  took  a 
leading  {art  In  Boy  Scout  work,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  politics,  an  area 
where  all  too  mauy  of  us  fall  to  play  th« 
active  role  which  Is  the  re«iX)n8lbllUy  of 
every  American  citizen.  Truly  the  contrl- 
butloivs  of  this  man  merit  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  from  us  ail.  I  am  proud  to  speak 
In  praise  of  his  grer^t  lifetime  record  of 
service  on  behalf  of  the  legal  profession  of 
America.  Never  has  any  man  deserved 
praise  more.  He  has  truly  earned  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  not  only  by  tha 
legal  proferrlon  but  by  the  public  he  haa 
served  in  ti-ch  an  outttandlng  manner  for 
so  many  years. 

We  are  here  tonight  principally  to  pay 
trlbvite  to  the  pruud  record  of  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  and  a  great  Jurist.  It 
sccnu.  therefore,  to  be  a  particularly  oppor- 
tune time  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  legal 
prolesslon  U^  defend  our  courts  as  an  insti- 
tution of  g<:)vernment  against  unjust  and 
unreasonable  attacks  These  attocka  have 
gone  now  to  the  extreme  extent  of  approval 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  over  the 
opposition  of  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon, 
of  a  bill  to  curb  in  part  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uult«d  SUtes. 
This  proposed  denial  of  access  to  our  high- 
est court  Is  a  serious  and  important  matter 
which  ail  Americans  must  understand  and 
It  Is  we  of  the  legal  profession  who  ar«  beit 
qualified   to   explain   the   issues  Involved. 

Our  system  of  government  la  no  stronger 
than  our  courts.  And  our  courts  are  no 
stronger  than  the  strength  of  the  pubUc'a 
confidence  In  them.  The  ever-rising  tide  of 
criticism  of  Judjjes  and  our  courts  makes 
this  a  most  appropriate  time  to  remind  law- 
yers of  their  duty  to  uphold  public  esteem 
for  our  Judiciary  so  as  to  malnUin  public 
confidence  In  our  coixrts  as  an  Institution 
of  government.  Some  of  this  current  criti- 
cism Is  of  such  ch.iracter  as  to  lead  to  dis- 
respect ard  loss  of  confidence  In  all  law,  oil 
co;irts  and  all  lawyers. 

The  preamble  to  the  canons  of  profea- 
slonnl  ethics  ns  promu'.nnted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ear  Association  provides: 

"In  Amerlra,  where  the  stability  of  courts 
and  of  all  departments  of  government  rests 
upon  the  approval  of  the  people.  It  U  pe- 
culiarly essential  that  the  system  of  estab- 
llshln'^  and  dispensing  Justice  be  developed 
to  a  high  pjlnt  of  efficiency  and  so  main- 
tained thit  the  public  shall  have  absolute 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  and  linpartl.illty 
of  Its  ndrn'.nLstratlcn." 

Our  Government  was  established  with 
throe  separate  branches  fpeclflcally  to  create 
a  balance  of  power.  The  checks  which  each 
of  these  branches  hns  on  the  others  are  our 
best  Inrur.ince  that  the  absolute  power  ncces- 
s.\ry  to  form  a  tyranny  will  never  vest  in 
any  one  branch.  If  the  American  public 
loses  Its  respect  for  our  couru,  one-third 
of  our  governmental  system  of  checks  and 
balances  will  be  gone.  This  Is  axiomatic,  for 
no  organ  has   power  absent  either  respect 

or  fear;  and  fear  has  never  been  an  arm  of 
dcmorr.Tcy.  If  one  nf  our  three  branches 
of  Government  may  be  destroyed,  none  are 
safe.  Unless  our  court  system  can  main- 
tain Its  position  of  dignity  and  respect  In 
the  eyes  of  our  public,  the  foundation  of 
our  way  of  life  is  in  danger. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  criticism  of  Individ- 
ual decision*.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
wrorg  with  criticism  of  Judicial  declalona. 
Many  great  ndvmices  In  our  Jurisprudence 
have  stemmed  from    the   reasoned   crltlclam 
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of  Judicial  decisions  by  lawyers  and  acholara. 
Defense  of  our  judiciary  must  not  and 
should  not  Interfere  with  or  impair  the  right 
of  any  man  to  express  reaaoned  criticism  of 
any  dectelon  oC  any  court  he  belleTes  to  be 
erroneous.  I  do  object — and  I  think  all 
lawyers  should  object — to  denunciation  of 
courts  and  vilification  of  judges.  I  also 
object — as  I  think  all  lawyers  should — to 
the  less  biataat  attacks  on  courts,  such  as 
legislative  attempts  to  punish  Judges  for 
particular  decisions  by  whittling  away  juris- 
diction of  the  courts. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  recent 
action  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee 
reporting  favorably  a  bill  to  limit  its  appel- 
late Jurisdiction. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  acting 
through  its  house  of  delegates  which  rep- 
resents 200,000  lawyers,  has  voted  to  oppose 
the  curbs  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  set  out  In 
the  bill  proposed  by  Senator  jKNNxa.  The 
association  Intends  to  fight  these  proposals 
with  every  resource  at  its  command.  To- 
night I  want  to  explain  why  I  believe  the 
assoclaUon  voted  opposition  to  this  bill. 

This  blU  llmlUng  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  unwise 
and  unsound.  And  the  Senau  Judiciary 
Committee's  recent  action  In  ai;>provlng  one 
of  the  five  proposed  jurisdictional  curbs  of  the 
Jenner  bUl  Is  regrettable.  The  curb  approved 
by  the  comnUttee  removes  jurisdiction  In 
cases  Involving  admission  to  the  bar  by  the 
States,  an  area  where  obviously  most  law- 
yers would  agree  that  jurisdiction  should 
not  exist  except  under  most  extreme  and  un- 
usual circumstances.  I  do  not  here  consider 
the  other  parts  of  that  biU  as  reported  and 
Which  are  aimed  at  repealing  specific  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  not  studied  or  acted  upon 
those  new  propoeuis.  But  whether  It  is  one 
or  five  curbs  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
and  regardless  of  the  meriu  of  the  decision 
at  which  the  curb  Is  aimed,  the  principle 
Is  the  same.  Tlie  thrust  of  my  position  Is 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  was  cor- 
rect In  opposing  all  such  ctirbs  regardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  particular  de- 
cisions to  which  those  curbs  are  directed. 

Our  system  of  separation  of  Jiidlclal.  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  powers,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  was  purposely  de- 
signed to  Insure  an  Independent  Judiciary 
removed  from  public  popularity  polls  and 
pressures.  Any  tampering  with  or  denial  of 
access  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  current  clamor  against 
some  of  its  decisions  destroys  that  basic 
principle  upon  which  the  adequate  working 
of  our  governmental  system  depends.  I  con- 
sider it  the  serious  responslbUity  of  every 
lawyer.  Indeed,  every  American  citizen,  to 
speak  out  and  to  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  defeat  any  atuck,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
which  tends  to  lessen  this  vital  Independence 
of  our  Judiciary. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  resolution 
reserved  our  right  to  criticize  any  decUlon 
of  any  court— Including  the  Supreme  Court — 
thought  to  be  erroneous.  And  criticism  as 
such  la  not  to  be  discouraged  as  it  Is  com- 
monplace that  Sxipreme  Court  decisions  are 
often  severely  criticized  by  dissenting  Justices 
of  that  Court.  But  vigorous  constructive 
criticism  Is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  the 
Jenner  proposals. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  proposals  to 
curb  the  Supreme  Court  have  emanated  due 
to  dissatisfaction  by  some  with  Its  deci- 
sions. There  have  been  many  ouch  proposals 
down  through  hlatory.  And  the  currently 
attacked  decisions  are  not  the  only  con- 
troversial decisions  ever  handed  down  by  that 
Court.  In  the  past  the  legal  profession  haa 
risen  to  defend  the  Court  as  It  does  now. 
The  Ckjurt  speaks  only  through  Its  decisions 
and  under  its  traditional  customs  cannot 
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speak  In  Its  own  defense.  Defense  of  the 
Court  is  therefore  the  organiaed  bar's  duty 
and  responsibility.  To  the  credit  of  the 
bar  we  have  never  failed  that  duty  nor  ahlrked 
our  reapooaiblUty. 

In  1911  the  American  Bar  Association 
fought  a  great  national  battle  against  re- 
call of  State  court  judges  under  circum- 
stances remarkably  like  those  at  present  due 
to  attacks  upon  certain  court  decisions.  In 
1937  the  association  battled  against  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Boose velt's  prop>os&l  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause be  disliked  Its  decisions.  Our  effort 
to  defeat  the  Jenner  bUl  wUl  not  be  less  tiian 
these  past  fights.  The  danger  to  the  free- 
doms of  our  people  from  the  Jenner  bill  is 
Just  as  great  as  the  dangers  Inherent  in  these 
past  proposals. 

All  of  us  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  Its  decisions  one  can  trace  most 
of  the  significant  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic trends  and  developments  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  Court  began  its  role  as  a  resolver 
of  great  national  Issues  In  the  classic  case  of 
Marburp  v.  Jtfadison.  The  majority  opinion 
by  %£r.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  stated 
that  conflict  between  a  Federal  statute  and 
our  Constitution  must  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Although  this  declaration  was  actu- 
ally mere  dictum,  it  was  widely  accepted  as 
controlling  on  the  power  of  the  Court  to  rule 
on  the  validity  of  Federal  statutes. 

Ojiponents  lashed  out  at  the  language  of 
the  opinion.  Many  eminent  men,  among 
them  President  Jefferson,  were  extremely 
critical.  Tliey  took  the  position  that  each 
branch  of  the  Government  had  the  exclusive 
power  to  pass  on  its  own  authority.  Rational 
grounds  were  advanced  for  this  argument. 
Certainly  many  persons  must  have  consid- 
ered the  decision  that  the  judiciary  could 
overrule  the  legislature  to  be  a  violent  mis- 
use of  Judiciary  authority.  Yet,  now  we  look 
upon  Marbury  v.  Madison  as  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  constitutional  law.  The  gross  usur- 
pation of  1803  is  the  genius  of  John  Mar- 
shall today. 

McCuiloch  V.  Maryland  introduced  a  line 
of  decisions  in  which  the  Court  established 
the  supremacy  of  Uie  Federal  Government  in 
certain  areas  of  power.  Kach  infringement 
of  States  activity  and  each  addition  to  Fed- 
eral powers  brought  forth  a  new  barrage  of 
criticism.  So  vehement  and  bitter  were  the 
feelings  that  several  plans  were  suggested  to 
limit  or  transfer  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  A  number  of  eminent  persons, 
including  Senators  and  Representatives, 
joined  in  tills  crusade;  but,  fortunately,  wiser 
heads  prevailed. 

Cm-  indep>endent  judiciary  Is  the  envy  of 
other  peoples  throughout  the  whole  world. 
As  we  gear  up  our  defense  to  fight  the  ever- 
mounting  propaganda  assavuts  of  the  Krem- 
lin It  Is  hardly  conducive  to  our  campaign 
to  sell  our  system  as  the  earth's  greatest  If 
we  are  to  destroy  that  basic  and  most  essen- 
tial Insurance  of  liberty  of  the  individual 
in  our  country — our  indep>endent  judiciary. 
We  need  to  modernize  outmoded  processes 
and  procedures  In  our  judiciary,  and  we 
desperately  need  more  judges  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  ever-growing  population  by 
eliminating  such  things  as  unfortunate  de- 
lays in  trials.  But  tt  is  more,  not  less,  use 
of  the  Judiciary  which  America  needs  today. 
Tampering  with  and  curtailing  cotirt  Juris- 
diction is  alien  to  this  need. 

Disagreement  with  a  judicial  decision  Is 
no  more  reason  to  abolish  jurisdiction  to 
decide  such  a  case  than  disafirreement  with 
decisions  of  a  baseball  umpire  at  honie  plate 
is  reason  to  eliminate  home  plate  umpires. 
Without  imipires  at  home  plate  a  baseball 
game  would  be  confusion  compounded. 
And  confusion  compounded  would  surely  be 
the   result   if   the   umpire  at   the  zenith   of 


our  judicUl  system  is  eliminated  in  certain 
cases  as  the  Jenner  bill  proposes. 

In  every  court  case — as  in  every  baseball 
game — there  is  always  a  loser.  For  that 
reason  alone  popularity  cannot  be  a  true 
test  of  the  value  of  the  decisionm.aklng 
meriianlsm.  Disagreement  and  disappoint- 
ment by  one-lialf  the  litigants  is  almost 
inherent  in  the  system.  But  without  the 
decisionmaking  mechanism  of  the  umpire 
basebaU  cannot  function,  and  without  the 
decisionmaking  mechanism  of  the  courts  as 
an  ultimate  resolver  of  all  Justiciable  con- 
flicts our  system  of  government  cannot 
function,  and  otir  world -renowned  Individ- 
ual rights  would  t>ecome  worthless. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  Congress  should 
not  sit  as  a  court  of  review  over  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  other  court.  That  Congress 
may  or  may  not  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  adopt  this  legislation  curbing  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  is  beside  the 
point.  The  existence  of  the  power  Is  no 
proof  that  Its  exercise  is  wise.  It  is  to  the 
policy  of  the  Jenner  bill  rather  than  to  the 
power  of  Congress  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  directed  its  opposition  and 
to  which  I  direct  mine  tonight.  If  Congress 
becomes  a  super -supreme  court,  or  denies 
access  to  the  Court  to  our  people,  the  Con- 
gress will  thereby  have  destroyed  the  gov- 
ernmental system  of  checlts  and  balances  In- 
herent In  our  form  of  government.  Such 
action  would  do  violence  to  its  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  which  has  t>een  histori- 
cally maintained  so  that  absolute  power  to 
create  a  dictatorship  cannot  vest  In  any  one 
branch  of  our  government.  Congress  in  Its 
quest  for  a  method  of  changing  Judicial 
decisions  must  not  usurp  to  Itself  the  Judi- 
cial power. 

Only  once  In  169  years  has  Congress  denied 
access  to  the  courts.     Such  a  record  speaks 
well   for  the  position   of   opposition   of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  the  Jenner  bill. 
The  governmental  institution  of  courts  to 
decide  disputes  between  man  and  man,  and 
government  and  man.  Is  sound-    This  Is  true" 
despite  a  few,  or  even  nxany,  decisions  with 
which  I  or  any  other  lawyer  oj-  layman  may 
disagree.       Independence     connotes     power 
to  be  wrong  as  wei:  as  right.    As  already  noted 
disagreement  Is  Inherent  In  an  Independent 
Judiciary  deciding  as  it  must  against  one-half 
of  aU  litigants.     But  attempts  to  weaken  or 
to  limit  the  effective  functioning  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the   courts  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  principles  upon  which   our 
system   of    government   is   founded.     I   feel 
certain  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will,  upon  further  study  and 
thought,  reject  all  parts  of  the  Jenner  bill 
which  deny  access  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  well  to  recall  Abraham  Lincoln's  reac- 
tion to  the  famous  Supreme  Court  decision 
returning  Dred  Scott  to  slavery — certainly  as 
controversial  as  any  decision  of  our  day.    In 
rejecting  proposals  to  curb  the  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  Supreme  Court  even  though  he  vigorously 
dissented  from,  and  severely  criticized,  that 
decision,  Lincoln  said:   "We  know  the  Court 
that  made   It   has  often  overruled   its   own 
decisions  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to 
have  It  overrule  this.    We  offer  no  resistance 
to  It." 

This  was  the  position  of  a  man  willing  to 
shelve  his  own  personal  disappointment 
rather  than  lead  an  attack  on  the  Court's 
jurisdiction,  which  proposed  jurisdictional 
curb  be  characterized  as  an  attack  agains; 
our  whole  RepubUcan  system  of  govern- 
ment— a  blow  which,  if  successful,  would 
place  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at  the  mercy 
of  passing  anarchy  and  violence. 

The  mistake  inherent  in  the  court -curb- 
ing legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Jsnmik 
lies  in  failure  to  distinguish  between  deci- 
sions and  the  mechanism  of  decision.  The 
mechanism  is  indeed  sound  and  must  not  be 
partly  chopped  up  and  partly  destroyed  be- 
caxise  of  the  failure  of  that  mechanism  to 
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always  provide  decisions  with  which  all  agree 
100  percent.  One  hundred  percent  agreement 
is  Impossible  In  a  society  operated  by  hu- 
mans. Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  right  In  defending  the 
mechanism  of  the  institution  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  In 
urging  that  this  mechanism  remain  unfet- 
tered by  Congressional  restraints.  History, 
reason,  and  necessity  dictate  that  conclusion 
as  best  for  our  country.  Denial  to  our  peo- 
ple of  access  to  that  Court — the  ultimate 
bulwark  of  our  liberties — Is  a  peril  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  American  and 
must  be  defeated. 

Canon  No.  1  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  pro- 
vides in  part: 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  maintain 
toward  the  courts  a  respectful  attitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  Incumbent  of 
the  Judicial  office,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  Its  supreme  Importance.  Judges,  not 
being  wholly  free  to  defend  themselves,  are 
peculiarly  entitled  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  bar  against  unjust  criticism  and 
clamor." 

Judges  of  our  courts  speak  publicly  only 
In  the  discharge  of  their  Judicial  function. 
They  must  bear  criticism,  even  Irresponsible 
and  vicious  crltlclsn).  in  silence.  These  men 
have  given  up  the  right  to  criticize  In  order 
that  the  rest  of  us  might  be  secure  In  that 
right.  But  we  of  the  bar  have  no  such  re- 
straint upon  us.  It  Is,  therefore,  up  to  us, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  to  speak  up  In  de- 
fense of  our  courts  as  an  Institution  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  duty  Is  to  assume  leadership 
here  and  see  to  It  that  our  people  have  the 
correct  facts  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  place  of  the  courts  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  be  content  merely  to 
note  the  comforting  fact  that  an  Institution 
Which  has  survived  the  petulance  and  dis- 
pleasure of  a  Jefferson,  a  Jackson,  and  two 
Roosevelts — to  say  nothing  of  the  tirades  of 
lesser  men — almost  certainly  has  the 
,  Strength  and  vitality  to  survive  present  at- 
tacks. The  bar  has  Its  own  obligations  to 
discharge,  and  It  Is  Important  to  all  of  us 
that  we  not   fall   in  those  obligations. 

I  therefore  tonight  Issue  a  call  to  the 
lawyers  of  America  to  take  the  American 
Bar  Association's  position  on  this  great  Issue 
to  the  people.  Once  the  people  understand 
the  Issxie.  I  am  certain  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous public  reaction  against  curbing 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  either  to  defend  or  to  criti- 
cize any  particular  decision  of  any  court. 
The  basic  point  Is  that  we  of  the  bar  have 
a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  perform  In 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  In 
our  courts.  Such  confidence  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  whole  system  of  government,  and 
we  must  never  allow  It  to  be  Impaired  or 
destroyed.  We  ns  a  people  may  talk  loud 
and  strong  of  rights  and  liberties,  but  rights 
are  as  nothing  without  a  redress  and  protec- 
tion In  the  courts.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
so  truly  said: 

"The  Judicial  department  comes  home  In 
Its  effects  to  every  man's  fireside,  it  passes 
upon  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life, 
his  all." 

Recall  also  that  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 
stitution recites  that  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  our  Nation  was  created  w;\s  to 
"establish  Justice."  Certain  It  is  that  the 
Judiciary  as  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  our  Government  has  always  played  a  basic 
role  In  the  lives  of  our  people.  Our  people 
have  a  right  to  Justice,  soundly  and  properly 
administered.  And  we  of  the  bar  have  a 
duty  to  make  the  people  secure  In  their 
rights.  We  jierform  that  duty  by  defondlny 
the  courts  against  unjust  attacks. 

Do  not  forget,  either,  that  the  prestige  of 
the  b«u:  depends  In  large  part  upon  public 
confidence  In  and  esteem  for  the  courts  as 
an  Institution  of  government.  When  we  are 
guilty  of  Irresponsible  criticism  of  Judges  of 


the  type  herein  condemned  we  are  striking  a 
body  blow  at  our  standing  In  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  We  are  In  eHect  "fouling  our 
own  nest." 

As  lawyers  and  officers  of  the  court,  we.  of 
all  Americans,  are  best  able  to  appreciate 
our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  under  law. 
In  our  dally  life  we  see  the  great  principles 
of  democracy  applied  by  our  coiu-t  system. 
We  tend  to  take  them  for  granted  But 
whenever  we  stop  and  think,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  none  of  our  priceless  freedoms — 
speech,  religion,  press,  even  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment— would  be  safe  without  the  final 
safeguard  of  the  courts.  Our  whole  future 
as  a  Nation,  and  as  a  people,  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  Independent  Judi- 
ciary to  preserve  the  rights  of  our  p)eople. 

It  is  well  to  stress  again  that  our  court 
system  Is  not  above  censure.  No  organ  of 
government  Is.  None  of  our  Institutions  are 
perfect.  As.  Mr.  Justice  David  Brewer,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  said  In  1898: 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  either  honored  or  helped  by 
being  spoken  of  as  beyond  criticism." 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  crit- 
icism stemming  from  constructive  analy- 
sis of  particular  decisions  and  the  unin- 
formed, misleading;  statements  and  Insults 
which  are  sometimes  being  hurled  cur- 
rently. As  President  Lincoln  suggested, 
time  spent  In  ranting  and  raving  would  be 
better  used  working  to  establish  the  fallacy 
of  the  unpopular  holding.  But  no  degree  of 
disagreement  Justlfles  degrading  the  fore- 
most protection  of  our  linest  heritage — free- 
dom under  law — a  protection  only  the  courts 
can  guarantee. 

Our  American  people  have  traditionally 
been  ready  to  respect  their  courts  and  to 
look  to  them  as  the  ultimate  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  our  people.  "Justice."  as 
Daniel  Webster  said,  "•  •  'Is  the  greatest 
Interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  Is  the  ligament 
which  holds  civilized  nations  together. 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  duly  honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for 
social  security,  general  happiness,  and  the 
improvement   and   progress  of  our   race  " 

To  Insure  Justice  In  our  land,  we  lawyers 
must  do  all  In  our  power  to  preserve  the 
respect  of  the  public  for  our  courts.  We  are 
dually  obligated  as  dedicated  servants  of  the 
public  and  as  officers  of  the  courts  to  speak 
forth  on  every  occasion  to  maintain  confi- 
dence In  our  courts. 

The  stake  of  the  public  at  large  In  this 
matter  Is  tremendous  A  respected  and 
strong  Judiciary  and  a  respected  and  strong 
bar  are  essential  to  maintain  otir  system  of 
freedom  under  law.  Maintenance  of  that 
freedom  is  essential  to  the  continued  liberty 
of  our  people  and  the  continued  liberty  of 
our  people  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REcono  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks the  support,  evidenced  by  a  tele- 
gram from  Richard  W.  HoKue.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Fedrral  Legislation 
of  the  A.ssociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  of  the  resolution  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
169.  which  I  have  sponsored  together 
with  other  Senators. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  support  from 
so  distinguished  a  bar  association  as  my 
own  in  New  York  City,  which  has  con- 
stantly led  the  flsht  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Government  and  for  giving  justice 
to  all  people  in  their  individual  capac- 
ity, and  which  has  shown  a  rare  skill  in 
balancing  individual  rights  under  our 
Constitution  as  against  our  national 
security,  always  with  both  coming  out 
protected   and   safeguarded,   as   we   are 


well  able  to  do,  under  the  dominion  of 
law,  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw  York,  N  T  ,  May  12. 19S8. 
Hon  Jacob  K  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C.r 

The  committee  on  Federal  legislation  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
"York  has  considered  and  supports  your  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Judiciary  clause  of 
the  Constitution  (S  J  Res.  169)  which  Is  in- 
tended to  vest  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and.  in 
effect,  to  transfer  the  power  to  make  excep- 
tions thereto  from  Congress  to  the  people  by 
constitutional  amendment.  This  proposal 
Is  Identical  to  that  approved  and  backed  by 
our  association  In  1947.  Such  Jurisdiction 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Court  since  the 
first  Judiciary  act.  History  Indicates  that 
Congress  has  exercised  jxswer  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  only  once 
and  then  with  unfortunate  results.  The 
Court  Is  the  body  to  which  is  entrusted  the 
dvity  of  expounding  and  interpreting  the 
Constitution;  it  has  traditionally  been  the 
defender  of  constitutional  rights,  privileges, 
and  liberties  from  arbitrary  action.  The  tri- 
partite division  of  power  Is  basic  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  independence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  preserved  and 
its  Judicial  function  protected  from  Invasion 
by  legislative  action.  For  this  reason  we  op- 
posed the  Jenner  bill  (S  2646 1  and  still  op- 
pose the  remnant  of  that  bill  relating  to  ad- 
mission to  the  practice  of  law  In  the  States. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  expressed  in  com- 
munications to  Senator  HrNNiNcs  the  com- 
mittee Is  also  opposed  to  the  Butler  amend- 
ments to  the  Jenner  bill 

Richard  W   Hocitt.  Jr  , 
Chairman.    Committee    on     Federal 
Legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  luianiinou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  re.solution  adopted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  opposing  S.  2646.  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill. 

There  t>cing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  prmled  m  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    or    AMrnicAN    Bar    Association 

Opposing  S    2646   ( JtNNER-BtTi.cR  BillI 

Resolution  unanlmotisly  passed  by  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  the  1958  meeting  In  Atlanta, 
Ga  .  on  February  24  25: 

"Whereas  In  1949  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Con- 
gre.»«  to  submit  to  the  electorate  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  Supreme  Court  c)f 
the  United  States  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction In  ail  matters  arising  under  the 
Constitution;   and 

"Whereas  S.  2646  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  if  enacted  would  forbid  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  assuming  appellate  Juris- 
diction In  certain  matters  contrary  to  the 
action  heretofore  taken  by  this  association 
and  contrary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  set  up  In  the  Constitution 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  our  Government;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  reserving  our  right  to  crit- 
icize decisions  of  any  court  in  any  case  and 
without  approving  any  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  opposes  the  enactment 
of  S.  2646  which  would  limit  the  appellate 
jvirlsdlction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 
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THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
BRUCELLOSIS 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  Minneapolis  Star 
an  article  explaining  the  work  being  done 
in  the  flght  against  brucellosis  at  the 
WHO  Brucellosis  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  work  being  done 
at  this  center,  headed  by  Dr.  Wesley  W. 
Spink.  Is  significant,  not  only  in  the 
brucellosis  control  program  In  Minne- 
sota, but  In  its  contribution  to  health 
protection  throughout  the  world.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Minneapolis  Star  article  be  printed  In 
the  RccoKD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Universitt  Spearheads  Oiobal  Ficrt  on 

Brucellosis 

(By  Bob  Murphy) 

The  most  direct  single  connection,  prob- 
ably, between  World  Health  Organization, 
which  holds  Its  11th  annual  assembly  In 
MlnneaF>oUs  opening  May  26.  and  Mlnne- 
apotla  Itself  la  In  the  WHO  BruceUoela  Center 
at  the  Unlversltv  of  Minnesota,  headed  by 
Dr.  Wesley  W  Spink. 

Brucellosis  Is  one  of  the  zoonoses,  diseases 
transmitted  by  anlnials  to  man.  It  gets  Its 
name  from  the  bacteria  brucella,  discovered 
by  David  Bruce,  a  British  army  surgeon  later 
knighted.  In  cattle.  It  Is  known  as  Bang  s 
disease,  or  contagious  abortion.  In  humans 
It  Is  known  as  undvilant  fever. 

Spink  la  Chairman  of  the  WHO  expert 
Committee  on  Brucelloels.  and  met  with  It 
last  fall  In  Lima.  Peru.  He  asked  WHO  repre- 
sentative* what  they  considered  the  No.  1 
human  disease  contracted  from  animals. 

They  answerect  that  from  the  emotional 
standpoint,  rabies  stood  out — but  In  num- 
bers and  effect  on  economy,  brucellosis  was 
more  important. 

WHO  early  In  the  fifties  set  up  brucellosis 
centers  around  the  world  to  exchange  infor- 
mation on  international  derelopments  In 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  research  In  the 
brucelloBlB  field  Three  were  set  up  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  KlexIco.  Argentina, 
and  In  Minneapolis,  the  last  to  cover  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Spink  has  long  t>een  a  world  authority  on 
brucellosis,  which  he  Investigated  as  a  new- 
comer to  the  University  of  Minnesota  more 
than  ao  years  ago. 

As  a  consultant  to  WHO,  he  has  surveyed 
brucellosis  In  Spain  and  France,  and  sur- 
veyed the  brucellosis  research  project  In 
TunUla.  He  U  author  of  a  book.  The  Nwture 
of  Brucellosis,  published  last  October  by 
University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

The  story  of  bmcellosls  In  Minnesota  Is 
well  known.  Studies  led  to  a  stepped-up 
campaign  of  testing  cattle  and  slaughtering 
reactors,  then  to  State  law  that  all  milk 
sold  must  be  pasteurized.  Development  of 
a  vaccine  for  calves  Is  another  weapon  In  the 
fight  against  the   disease. 

Here,  when  WHO  sought  a  center.  In  co- 
operation  with  the  P.-xxi  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization <FAOi  of  the  United  States.  It 
found  a  unique  facility.  Departments  of 
veterinary  and  human  medicine  were  al- 
ready cooperating  In  brucellosis  research, 
as  was  the  State  health  laboratory. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  the  country 
where  similar  work  Is  so  concentrated,  and 
probably  none  to  the  degree  It  Is  here.  As 
campaigns  progressed,  the  Incidence  of  bru- 
cellosis has  gone  down  and  down  In  Min- 
nesota. 

It  Is  stin  present,  but  most  human  cases 
are  occupational,  by  contact  with  animals 
on  the  part  of  farmers  or  slaughterhouse 
Workers. 


Spink  belleres  that  eradication  la  possible 
within  a  few  years  in  Minnesota.  Such  to 
not  the  caae.  however,  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  American  States  and  cltlee 
have  not  yet  passed  pasteurization  laws,  or 
started  survey  and  vaccination  programs. 

Worldwide,  the  Incidence  of  brucellosis 
In  cattle  Is  higher,  but  the  great  problem  le 
in  sheep  and  goats.  The  form  of  the  disease 
tran-smltted  to  humans  by  goats  Is  known 
as  Malta  fever,  more  severe  than  the  undu- 
lant  fever  tliat  comes  from  cattle.  (Oc- 
casional cases  have  been  known  of  accidental 
vaccination  of  humans  with  cattle  vaccine.; 

The  importance  of  such  a  facility  as  the 
WHO  Brucellosis  Center.  Spink  said,  \&  not 
only   In   the   field   of   brucellosis. 

The  work  develops  clues  to  work  In  other 
fields.  The  knowledge  gained  and  compiled 
Is  an  excellent  tool  In  the  study  of  other 
diseases,  not  only  bacterial  infections,  but 
Infections  in  general. 


JOE  MEYER,  WINNER  OF  MINNE- 
APOLIS TRIBUNE  ESSAY  CON- 
TEST 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  win- 
ner of  a  recent  essay  contest  conducted 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  a  17- 
year-old  farm  youth  from  Henderson, 
Minn.,  Joe  Meyer.  His  essay  on  the 
contest  subject.  What,  In  Minnesota,  I 
Would  Like  Most  To  Show  a  Swedish 
Hi£;h-School  Teen-Ager.  was  selected 
from  more  than  a  thousand  entries,  and 
entitled  him  to  a  trip  to  Sweden  to  return 
with  the  winner  of  a  similar  contest 
there. 

This  represents  a  unique  exchange  of 
international  understanding  and  good 
will,  Mr.  President,  and  It  also  indicates 
that  we  often  unjustly  overemphasize 
the  delinquency  among  our  teen-agers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
thai  this  essay  together  with  an  article 
from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune] 
Here   Is   the  Pbize   EIssay   bt   Joe    Meter   or 

HENDERSO>f 

"What.  In  Minnesota.  I  would  like  mo«;t  to 
show  a  Swedish  high-school  teen-ager." 

This  year  my  best  friend  is  our  school's 
foreign  student,  and  from  being  with  him 
and  reading  of  people  In  other  lands.  I  have 
found  that  all  the  people  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding us,  are  the  same.  Now.  I  would  like 
to  prove  this  to  a  young  Swedish  teen-ager, 
If  he  hasn't  already  discovered  It.  By  ac- 
quainting him  with  life  here  in  Minnesota, 
a  mldwestern  State  so  representative  of  all 
America,  I  would  show  him  how  much  alike 
his  and  my  country  and  people  really  are. 

I  would  take  him,  as  my  friend,  among  my 
family  and  teen-age  companions,  entertain 
him  with  our  entertainments  and  let  him 
live  as  we  live.  I'm  sure  he  would  not  find 
our  ways  of  living  and  thinking  so  different 
from  his  own,  and  upon  finding  himself  at 
ease  with  us,  we  would  laugh  together  at  to- 
day's strife  and  tension  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

By  inviting  him  to  my  father's  farm,  I 
could  present  to  him  the  vast  panorama  of 
southern  Minnesota's  rich  and  beautiful 
farmland,  and  I  would  want  to  show  him 
oiiT  great  north  woods,  the  lakes  and  streams, 
the  iron  ranges,  the  throbbing  beat  of  life 
In  our  big  cities,  the  lazy  little  country 
towus,  and  the  dynamic  fiow  of  all  produce 


over  our  sprawling  transportation  network. 
He  wovild  find  things  so  much  like  his  home 
country  that  be  would  almost  be  missing 
the  adventure  of  visiting  another  country. 

Here  in  Minnesota's  centennial  year,  I 
would  lay  Its  history  Iwfore  him.  show  him 
historical  sites,  and  point  out  how  rapidly 
Minnesota  has  progressed,  basing  its  culture 
on  those  of  Its  European  settlers.  The  ties 
which  bind  u«  would  become  evident,  as 
would  the  Important  role  his  own  national 
group,  the  Swedes,  played  in  Minnesota's 
developments. 

I  would  want  to  show  him  American  gov- 
ernment in  operation  by  acquainting  him 
with  Minnesota's  capital  and  my  own 
county's  courthouse.  But  no  guided  tour 
could  show  him  American  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy; It  would  only  be  constantly  there 
for  him  to  observe,  evident  In  every  phase 
of  life  around  him.  I  would  also  want  him 
to  see  where  these  Ideals  grow  and  are  nur- 
tured— our  schools.  I  would  want  him  to 
see  my  own  and  other  Minnesota  schools 
BO  he  wlLl  not  go  away  thinking  them  en- 
tirely Inadequate  as  they  may  sound  frcnn 
the  recent  debates  of  the  issue. 

Then,  too,  Minnesota's  religions  and 
churches,  from  my  own  little  county  church 
to  our  great  cathedrals,  should  sxirely  be  a 
part  of  hU  visit.  And  while  I  would  be 
proud  to  point  out  American  prosperity,  I 
would  also  not  fall  to  show  him  American 
poverty,  the  city  slums,  rundown  farms,  and 
maybe    an    Indian    reservation. 

This  truth  would  not  hurt  but  would  only 
make  all  other  truths,  the  wonderful  one*, 
still  more  wonderful  and  believable.  I  am 
confident  that  such  an  experience  as  this 
win  carry  world  understanding  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  Just  as  the  young  Swede  will  bring 
understanding  to  us,  he  will  also  take  under- 
Standing  home  with  him. 

Joe  Metfs, 
Senior  at  the  Le  Sueur  Public  High  School. 

HENDnisoN,  Minn.,   April   7,   1958. 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  May  11, 

1958] 

State    Farm    Yocth    Wins    Trip   to    Sweden 

( By  George  Grim ) 

Joe  Meyer  Is  going  on  the  trip  of  his  young 
life.  The  17-year-old  from  the  180-acre.  neat 
and  busy  farm  at  Henderson.  Minn.,  won  our 
essay  contest  on  "What,  In  Minnesota.  I 
would  like  most  to  show  a  Swedish  high- 
school  teen-ager." 

Result:  Joe  will  be  flying  the  Atlantic 
early  in  June  to  spend  a  week  with  the  win- 
ner of  a  similar  contest  In  Stockholm.  Then 
the  two  will  return,  on  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System,  to  New  York,  to  see  the  town,  visit 
Washington,  then  come  to  Minnesota. 

For  the  next  week.  Joe  will  be  showing  his 
Swedish  friend  the  farm,  the  Iron  Range,  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  a  long  list  of  other  sights. 
Plus — and  this  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
brought  this  essay  top  honor — Joe's  belief 
that  the  visitor  should  be  shown  some  city 
slum,  a  rundown  farm  "and  maybe  an  Indian 
reservation.  This  truth  would  not  hurt,  but 
would  only  make  all  other  truths,  the  won- 
derful ones,  still  more  wonderful  and  be- 
lievable." 

More  than  a  thousand  essays  came  in  for 
Judging.  The  three  of  us  who  did  the  work 
found  new  faith  in  Minnesota  teen-agers. 
Swedish  Consul  General  Gustav  af  Petersens. 
Robert  Houde.  district  sales  manager  of 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System,  and  I  learned 
much  about  Minnesota— and  about  its  lilgh- 
school  students. 

The  essays  came  from  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  towns.  Four  out  of  five 
were  written  in  small  towus.  down  rural 
roads,  and  on  the  farm. 

First,  we  read  60  of  them.  From  these  a 
pattern  emerged.  Then  we  reread,  with  thla 
frame  of  reference.  7'he  work  was  neat,  the 
spelling  accurate. 
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JTTDCES  PORE   OVTR   THE  ENTRrES 

The  next  stage  found  the  entries  In  two 
sets  of  baskets — possibles,  and  those  that 
dldnt  quite  make  the  grade.  In  turn,  the 
possibles  were  read  again  until  we  had  two 
envelopes  of  50  essays  each.  The  second- 
f-.trlng  envelope  was  rechecked.  Now  we 
had  Just  50. 

After  4  days  of  Judging  In  progress,  1 
winner  emerged.  Joe  Meyer's  viewpoint  was 
unique.  I  outlined  It.  something  rarely  done 
In  these  contests.  We  Judges  are  to  be  sure 
there  were  10  categories  of  suggested  things 
to  be  shown.  On  this  page  we  have  printed 
his  essay — certain  that  Its  unique  merit  will 
be  obvious. 

Then,  too,  that  essay  could  be  mighty  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  Scandinavian  royalty. 
It  explains  us,  our  hopes,  our  accomplish- 
ments and  our  problems  In  sincere  effective- 
ness. 

JOE   IS   A   FINE   BOT 

So  we  had  the  essay.  Now,  who  Is  Joe 
Meyer? 

I  drove  to  Le  Sueur  High  School,  where  he 
Is  a  senior. 

"You  found  a  fine  boy,"  said  Kenneth  von 
Wald,  the  principal.  "He's  to  be  valedlcU)- 
rlan  at  our  graduation  May  29.  He's  presi- 
dent of  his  class,  head  of  the  student  coun- 
cil, member  of  the  honors  society.  We  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  his  essay." 

Nobody  did. 

Joe's  mother  saw  my  column  announcing 
the  trip.  She  showed  it  to  Joe.  That  sitme 
Sunday  he  went  to  his  room  in  the  white 
farmhouse,  opened  his  typewriter  and  went 
to  work.  Six  hours  and  three  rewrites  later. 
It  was  finished.  He  mailed  it.  Never  read  It 
to  anyone,  never  told  anyone  at  school.  Joe 
Is  like  that. 

We  found  him  In  Spanish  class.  He's 
quiet  but  not  fhy.  self-effacing  but  know- 
ing. There  Is  the  shifting  of  gears  to  ma- 
turity in  his  manner.  He  blushed  when  the 
girls  in  the  class  let  fly  a  screeching  chorus 
of  congratvilation.  (He  hadn't  told  anyone 
about  entering  the  contest,  remember.) 

WINNER   WANTS  CHEMISTRY   FUTURE 

We  met  some  of  his  teachers.  Joe's  fasci- 
nated by  science. 

"I  hope  to  find  a  place  In  chemistry,"  he 
said,  "Going  to  St.  John's  University  In  Col- 
legeviUe  this  fall.  I'ln  sure  I  can  learn  a  lot 
about  It  there." 

We  were  soon  joined  by  Janet,  16,  a  sopho- 
more: John,  15.  a  freshman;  Clem  Jr.,  13. 
an  eighth  grader.  At  the  nearby  St.  Anne's 
parochial  school,  the  fifth  offspring  of  the 
Meyer  family,  Jerry.  Is  a  third  grader.  All  of 
them  have  the  lively  Interest,  the  tumbling- 
out  conversation  of  mighty  intelligent 
youngsters. 

The  word  of  Joe's  winning  whl-zzed  through 
Le  Sueur  High  with  sonic  speed.  Although 
more  of  a  student  than  most,  his  popularity 
was  secure.  There  was  respect  In  the  ad- 
miration of  his  classmates. 

Nine  miles  away,  we  turned  off  at  the 
Meyer  farm.  All  is  orderliness.  Joe's  dad, 
born  a  farmer's  son  In  the  same  county.  Is 
proud  of  his  place.  There  are  5  cows,  100 
Chickens,  crops  of  corn  and  peas  and  beans. 

A  pair  of  tractors,  the  pickup  truck,  the 
family  car  and  the  boys'  motor  scooter  keep 
locomotion  always  at  hand.  (The  motor 
scooter,  according  to  Joe's  mother,  has  been 
painted,  repainted,  re-repalnted,  uphol- 
stered and  reupholstered.  artistic  wavy  lines 
applied,  and  then  the  whole  thing  repeated.) 

Clem.  Jr..  and  John  do  much  of  the 
chores  after  school,  then  again  after  supper. 
Until  last  summer,  Joe  had  his  regular  farm 
duties.  The  pattern  was  broken  when,  carry- 
ing bow  and  arrow,  typewriter  and  some  clean 
clothes,  he  went  to  Colorado  to  work  with 
a  geophysical  surveying  crew — looking  for  oil. 
He  took  plenty  of  pictures — color  landscapes 
are  a  hobby. 

The  boys  are  Puture  Farmers  of  America 
members.     Clem,  Jr.,  and  John  have  a  sur- 


passing Interest  in  a  baseball  team.  Janet 
hopes  to  go  on  to  a  church  college.  Young 
Jerry  dreams  of  a  daredevil  leap  from  the  top 
of  the  family  windmill. 

Inside  the  comfortable  farmhouse  there 
was  evidence  of  family  discipline.  The  TV 
set  Is  In  the  sizable  dining  r(X)m.  The  living 
room,  and  its  light-colored  rvig.  is  out  of 
bounds  to  the  youngsters.  The  kitchen  tells 
of  orderliness  and,  from  its  aroma,  of  good 
country  cooking. 

NOW  joe's  mother  can  see  essat 

"We're  all  so  excited."  said  Joe's  mother. 
"We  couldn't  ever  send  one  of  our  children 
on  such  a  trip  abroad.  On  a  farm  like  this, 
and  with  five  offspring,  the  budget  Just  about 
fits.  I'm  so  glad  I  told  Joe  to  try  and  write 
that  essay.  Do  you  have  It  with  you?  Id 
like  to  know  what  he  wrote." 

Joe's  mother  and  everybody  now  can  read 
what  he  wrote.  So  will  the  people  In  Sweden 
who  read  that  country's  largest  newspaper, 
the  Stockholms  Tldnlngen.  Pictures  of  Joe 
and  his  family  and  the  farm  not  only  will 
appear  In  Picture  magazine  In  our  Sunday 
Tribune  soon  but  also  will  be  published  In 
Scandinavia. 

"Will  I  be  bringing  back  a  girl  or  a  fellow?" 
asked  Joe. 

Told  him  I  didn't  know.  Well  hear  later 
thl.s  week  who  won  In  Sweden. 

"We'll  welcome  him  or  her  to  our  farm," 
said  Joe's  dad. 

Joe's  essay,  you  see,  led  us  to  a  farm,  a 
family,  whom  we  can  all  be  proud. 

As  for  Joe — 

He's  not  Just  a  contest  winner — he's  our 
1-week  ambassador. 


CONTROL  OF  COMMERCE  IN  MEAT 
AND  MEAT   PRODUCTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.sines.s?  There  being 
none,  the  Chair  lay.s  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  bu.^^ines.s 

7 he  Senate  le.sumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1356  >  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  practices  and  other 
unlawful  restraints  in  commerce  by  cer- 
tain per.<^ons  engaged  in  commerce  in 
meat  and  meat  products,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  liad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.sert: 

That  (a)  subsection  (C)  of  section  5  (a)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  632:  15  U.  S.  C.  43  (a) 
(6)  ),  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  and 
directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or 
corporations,  except  banks,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
from  using  unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  In  commerce." 

(b)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat. 
159,  as  amended;  7  U.  S.  C.  182),  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

(1)  paragraph  (3)  thereof;  and 

(2)  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

(c)  The  title  of  such  act  (7  U.  S.  C  181. 
et  seq  )  and  the  title  of  the  act  where  It 
appears  In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1935  (49  Stat.  648),  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "livestock  prod- 
ucts, dairy  products"  and  the  words  "poul- 
try products,  and  eggs." 

(d)  Section  2  (b)  of  such  act  (42  Stat. 
159:  7  U.  S.  C.  183)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  mentpaoklng  Industries, 
whereby    livestock,   meats,   meat   food   prod- 


ucts, livestock  products,  dairy  products, 
pKjultry.  poultry  products,  or  eggs."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Industry, 
and  whereby  livestock." 

(e)  Title  II  of  such  act  (42  Stat.  160;  7 
U   S   C.  191-195)   Is  repealed. 

(f)  Sections  401  and  403  of  such  act  (42 
Stat  168;  7  U  S  C  221.  223)  are  amended 
by  striking  out,  In  each  such  section  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  word  "packer",  and 
the  words  "packer  or  any  live  jxjultry  dealer 
or  handler." 

(g)  Section  502  (a)  of  such  act  (49  Stat. 
648:  7  U.  S,  C  218a  (a)  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "packers  as  defined 
In  title  II  of  said  act  and  rallrt^ads".  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  rail- 
road" 

(h)  Section  502  (bl  of  Fuch  act  (49  Stat. 
648:  7  U  S  C  218a  (b)  )  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting, Immediately  after  the  words,  "this 
act."  the  words  "or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act." 

(I)  Section  503  of  such  act  (49  Stat  649: 
7  U.  S.  C.  218b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof. 

And  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  an  additional 
amendment,  to  strike  out  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  insert: 

That  (ai  subsection  (6)  of  section  5  (al 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  1 66  Stat  632,  15  U.  S.  C.  45  (a) 
(6i  ).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(6)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  and 
directed  to  prevent  pers<jns,  partnerships,  or 
corp>oratlons.  except  banks,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  acts  Uj  regulate  commerce, 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  subject 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  406  (b)  of  the 
Packers  and  St(3ckyards  Act.  1921  (42  SUt. 
199.  as  amended.  7  U  S  C  182 »,  from  using 
unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce" 

(b)  Section  406  (b)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  1U9.  as 
amended:  7  U.  S.  C.  182),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  and  so  long  as  It  remains  In  effect,  the 
^'ederal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  or  Jurisdiction  so  far  as  relating  to 
any  matter  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  by  title  II  of  this  act  If  It  concerns 
either  (1)  livestock  or  live  poultry,  or  dl) 
any  other  product  In  a  forni  other  than  one 
in  which  It  is  markete<i  by  the  packer,  poul- 
try dealer,  or  poultry  handler:   or 

"(2)  by  titles  III  or  V  of  this  net.  except 
In  cases  In  which,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  complaint  has  been  served  under 
section  5  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
Its  ix)wers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  September  26.  1914.  or  under 
section  11  of  the  act  entitled  An  act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  15.  1914.  and  except 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  duties  hereunder,  shall  reqttest 
of  the  said  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
It  make  Investigations  and  report  in  any 
case.  The  Secretary  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  maintain  such  liaison  as 
Is  necessary  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort  In  the  field  covered  by  this  act. 
Each  shall  give  Immediate  notice  t<^»the 
other  of  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  either 
agency  with  respect  to  any  matter  over  which 
both  have  Jurisdiction,  and  thereafter  the 
other  shall  not  Institute  proceedings  cover- 
ing the  same  matter." 

Tlie  amendment  made  by  this  stibsectlon 
shall  be  effective  only  diirliiR  the  3-year  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
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this  act.  except  that  it  shall  continue  effec- 
tive thereafter  with  recp>ect  to  complaints 
filed  by  either  agency  during  such  3-year  pe- 
riod. 

(c)  Section  202  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921,  as  amended  (42  Stat  159. 
as  amended:  7  U  S  C.  181  and  the  following) . 
Is  pmended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "un- 
lawful""  the  words  "with  respect  to  livestock, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  products 
in  unmanufactured  form,  poultry,  or  poultry 
products  " 
^--^(d)  Section  201  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat  159.  as 
amended.  7  U.  S  C  181  and  the  following), 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "A  change  In  any  person's 
status  as  a  packer  or  live  poultry  dealer  or 
handler  after  a  transaction  or  act  has  oc- 
curred shall  not  affect  the  authority  or  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  U)  Institute  proceedings 
and  Issue  orders  based  upon  such  transaction 
or  act  applicable  to  such  person  or  such  ac- 
tion ns  may  be  provided  by  law  lor  the  en- 
forcement of  such  orders" 

(e)  The  caption  to  title  III.  appearing  Im- 
mediately before  section  301  of  such  act 
(42  Stat  163:  7  U  S  C  201)  Is  amended  by 
adding.  Immedlntely  following  the  word 
"stfKkyards."  the  words  "and  livestock  trans- 
actions" 

(f»  Section  301  (c).  section  301  (d).  and 
section  312  (a)  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat  163  and  167:  7  U  S  C  201  and  213)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  In  each  such  sec- 
tion, wherever  they  appear,  the  words  "at  a 
stockyard" 

(g)  Section  302  (a)  of  title  III  of  such  set 
(42  Stat  163:  7  U  S  C  202a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(h)  Section  303  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat  163.  7  U  S  C  203)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  sentence  'Every  other  person  oper- 
ating as  a  market  agency  or  dealer  as  defined 
in  section  301  of  the  act  may  be  required  to 
register  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
pi  escribe  " 

(1)  Section  311  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat  167.  7  U  S  C  212)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "storkyarrt  owier  or  mar- 
ket agency""  wherever  they  occur  and  Insert- 
ing "stockyard  owner,  market  ogency.  or 
dealer."  and  by  striking  out  "stockyard  own- 
ers or  market  agencies'"  and  Inserting  "stock- 
yard owners,  market  agencies,  or  dealers.  " 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  as  a  substitute 
for  the  substitute  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  pending  business  is 
now  Senate  bill  1356,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  as  a  substitute  for  the 
substitute  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Ls  my  undersUnding 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  parliamentary 
situation  is  a  little   different  from   the 


usual  one,  but  Is  not  so  complex  as  to 
cause  any  great  confusion. 

To  explain  It  briefly.  Senate  bill  1356 
was  originally  considered  at  great  length 
and  most  ably  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  waa  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

There  was  filed  by  the  committee  a 

long   and  able  report,  which  is  on  the 

desks  of  Senators.    It  is  Report  No.  704. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  it  might  be 
better  for  me  to  complete  my  prelimi- 
nai-y  statement,  and  then  yield,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  now  if  the  Senator 
desires  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  rather 
have  the  Senator  complete  his  prelimi- 
nary statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary was  then  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  able  report  of  the  committee,  being 
Report  No.  704,  was  also  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  certain  points  of 
difference,  so  the  bill  was  referred  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  jointly. 

A  report  now  has  been  filed  by  myself, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  It  is  Report  No.  1464. 
I  do  not  mean,  by  referring  to  that  re- 
port, that  in  any  respect  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  precluded  from  rely- 
ing upon  anything  whatever  in  its  origi- 
nal report,  or  anything  in  the  bill  as  it 
was  at  that  time. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  after  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
thought  it  best  to  suggest  certain 
changes.  Those  suggestions  are  now 
proposed  in  the  form  of  an  amendment, 
which  is  the  subject  to  which  I  shall 
largely  confine  myself  in  these  brief  re- 
marks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  when  he  completes  his 
statement. 

Mr.  HOLIJVND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  bill  deals  with  the  division  of  au- 
thority over  unfair  trade  practices  of 
packers  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. With  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, it  would  be  extended  to  deal  with 
all  transactions  in  livestock  in  interstate 
commerce. 

After  the  bill  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  two  committees  met  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  packers  with 
respect  to  livestock  and  poultry,  and  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  so  provides. 


In  other  words,  so  long  as  we  are  deal- 
ing with  livestock  and  poultry  as  such, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  over  packers.  Its 
jurisdiction  as  to  livestock  is  extended 
beyond  that  which  it  has  at  the  present 
time,  in  that  its  jurisdiction  will  relate 
to  the  whole  field,  instead  of  to  the  some- 
what smaller  field  embraced  in  the 
posted  stockyards  under  the  present  law. 
In  addition  to  retaining  jurisdiction  in 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  with  respect 
to  livestock  and  poultry,  the  amendment 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  title  III  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  all  live- 
stock transactions  in  interstate  com- 
merce, whether  at  posted  markets  or  else- 
where. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  which 
we  propose  not  only  saves  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  all  jurisdiction 
which  it  has  had  up  to  this  time  over 
livestock  and  poultry  as  such,  but  it  ex- 
tends it  to  apply  to  all  transactions  in 
livestock  in  interstate  commerce.  There 
have  t)een  a  large  number  of  sales  mar- 
kets engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
which  have  not  been  actively  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
cause they  have  not  been,  and  in  many 
cases  could  not  be,  posted  as  stockyards 
within  the  requirements  of  existing  law. 
Market  agencies  and  dealers  at  those 
sales  markets  have  not  been  subject  to 
fair  trade  practice  regulation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  past. 
Under  the  amendment  we  propose  these 
markets  could  be  posted,  and  market 
agencies  and  dealers  at  these  yards, 
wliether  they  were  posted  or  not.  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

There  was  also  general  agreement  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  exclu-sive  jurisdiction  over  packers 
with  respect  to  products  other  than  live- 
stock, meats,  meat  food  products,  live- 
.stock  products  in  unmanufactured  form, 
poultry,  and  poultry  products,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  FHarestry  so  provides. 

The  packers  produce  quite  a  number 
of  articles  which  are  not  included  within 
the  edible  fields  I  have  just  mentioned. 
After  determining  that  the  live  ani- 
mals should  be  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and   that  strictly  nonagricultural 
products  should  be  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction   of   the  Federal   Trade 
Commission,    the    committee    explored 
the    situation    with    respect    to    those 
products  which  fell  between  these  two 
extremes;     namely,    meats,    meat    food 
products,     livestock     products     in     un- 
manufactured form,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts.     Here    there    was    disagreement. 
Each  of  the  two  agencies  advised  that 
it  required  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
these  products  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
assigned  responsibilities.     EJach  agency 
further  recommended  that  its  jurisdic- 
tion in   this   area   should   be  exclusive. 
The  amendment  of   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  resolves   this 
conflict    by    providing    for   concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  these  prod- 
ucts  at   the  wholesale  and   retail   levels 
for  3  years.    This  will  give  each  agency 
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all  the  authority  It  needs  to  cany  out 
its  responsibilities  during  the  next  3 
years. 

In  other  words.  It  is  for  an  experi- 
mental period,  during  which  we  hope  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  action  will  be 
demonstrated.  If  it  is  not  demon- 
strated. Congress  will  have  that  fact  be- 
fore it  at  the  expiration  of  3  years. 

The  provisions  I  have  mentioned  are 
the  principal  provision.s  of  our  commit- 
tee's amendment.  A  further  provision 
set  out  in  subsection  (d»  would  prevent 
any  person  from  escaping  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  an 
act  or  tran.saction  has  occurred  by 
changing  his  status  as  a  packer  or  non- 
packer.  That  is,  that  after  juri.«;diction 
had  been  obtained  by  either  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  mere  change  in  status 
would  not  affect  the  situation  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  business  which  was  involved  in 
the  matter. 

The  principal  differences  between  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary are:  First,  while  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendment  in  effect  trans- 
fers all  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  imder  title  II  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  to  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  provides  for  retention  of  au- 
thority in  the  Secretaiy  with  respect  to 
livestock  and  poultry;  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  meats,  meat  food 
products,  livestock  products  in  unmanu- 
factured form,  and  poultry  products;  and 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion of  authority  with  respect  to  all 
other  products.  Second,  the  Agricultiiie 
Committee  amendment  incorporates 
within  it  tlie  provi.sions  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senntors  YoUiNC, 
O'Mahoney,  Watkims.  and  Carroll  ex- 
tending title  III  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  to  cover  all  livestock 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
present  law,  as  it  has  been  inteipreted, 
and  the  correction  of  which  h;is  been  fre- 
quently urged,  particularly  by  .small 
merchants,  is  that  larger  merchants 
have,  by  acquiring  a  20-percent  interest 
in  a  packing  plant,  been  able  to  escape 
Federal  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction 
over  all  their  activities,  even  those  relat- 
ing to  products  other  tlian  meat  and 
other  edible  products  of  meatpnckers. 
I  wi.sh  to  make  it  very  clear  tha  the 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill  will  ef- 
fectively eliminate  this  loophole  in  the 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  the 
pending  bill,  but  the  other  bills  on  the 
subject,  both  in  the  Hou.se  and  m  the 
Senate,  recognize  this  problem  and  con- 
tain provisions  to  handle  it  effectively. 
This  particular  subject  matter,  which 
is  of  very  great  importance,  is  very  well 
treated  in  pages  12  through  15  of  the 
report  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee  on 
S.  1356.     It  is  Report  No.  704. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  able 
discussion  in  the  report,  bep inning  with 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  12,  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  middle  of  page  15. 


may  be  Incorporated  In  the  Record  aL 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recent  Deci.sion.s  and  Rulings  Hinderinc 
EfKKCTivr  Aniithust  Enkorceme.nt  by  the 
Kkdekal  Trade  Commis.sion 

A  series  of  court  decisions  and  administra- 
tive rilling  hns  Rreutly  extended  the  exemp- 
tion from  regiUallon  by  the  Federal  TraUt; 
C\)mmlsslon  which  Is  contained  In  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyiirds  Act.  Tixe  term  "packer" 
\o  wlilch  the  Puckers  and  Stockyards  Act 
appUes  In  according  immunity  from  the 
Federal  Trade  C<jmmlssl<)n  Act  and  from 
Commission  enforcement  of  the  Clayton  Act 
l.s  extremely  broad  in  Its  reach.  Any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  no  matter  how  far  re- 
moved from  the  packing  bu.slness,  need  only 
acquire  20  percent  interest  In  a  packing 
plant  to  lay  claim  to  the  exemption.  As  a 
result,  numerous  large  nonpackcr  corpora- 
tions are  qualifying  as  packers  and  thus 
escaping  Federal  Trade  Commission  super- 
vision. 

The  leading  court  decUlon  on  this  matter 
Is  United  Corporulion  v  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ixion  (110  P  2d  473  (  1940)  ).  In  which  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed  an 
order  by  the  Fedrrul  Trade  Commission  re- 
quiring United  Corp  to  cease  aiul  desist  from 
representing  that  the  corned  beef  h.i.sh  and 
deviled  ham  which  Is  sold  were  made  from 
products  originating  In  Virginia,  from  using 
the  trade  name  "Virginia  Prf)ducts  Co  "  from 
using  labels  containing  the  word  "Virginia," 
and  from  Invoicing  its  sales  fmm  Richmond 
or  other  places  wlthm  the  State  of  Virginia 
The  caiuicd  meat  producU  marketed  by  Unlt- 
ed  Corp.  were  packed  for  It  by  two  meat- 
packing companies.  Montell.  Inc  ,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Md  .  aiul  Emm'irl  Food  Products  Co  . 
of  Chicago,  ni.  The  meat  used  In  the  prod- 
ucts, except  f.)r  the  deviled  hum  pack'^d  by 
Montell,  did  not  originate  In  the  State  of 
\lrglnia,  and  it  w:»s  on  a  base  of  false  and 
deceptive  advertlnlng,  therefore,  that  the 
FTC  proceeded  against  United  Corp. 

Aftor  the  complaint  was  Hied,  but  before 
the  FTC  cease  and  desist  order  was  Isiued. 
United  Corp.  acquired  a  20  percent  Interest 
in  the  stock  of  Montell  and  Enunart.  Since 
It  thereupon  became  a  packer  under  the 
definition  of  tli.it  term  In  section  201  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Unlt.'-d  asked 
the  court  to  set  aside  the  FTC  order  to  cease 
and  desist  as  the  company  was  no  longer 
snbject  to  FTC  Jurisdiction.  1  ho  d.^finlilon 
of  "packer"  lii  the  act  reads  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

••Sec.  201.  When  used  In  this  act  the  term 
"p.icker"  me.ms  any  person  engpged  In  the 
business  (a)  of  buying  livestock  In  com- 
merce for  purposes  of  sKnuRhter.  or  (b)  of 
m.inufactunng  or  preparing  meats  or  meat 
food  products  for  sale  or  shipment  In  com- 
merce, or  (c)  of  manufacturing  or  preparing 
livestock  products  for  sale  or  shipment  In 
commerce,  or  (d)  of  marketing  meats,  meat 
food  products,  livestock  products,  dairy  prod- 
xicts,  poultry,  poiiltry  j)ro<lucts,  or  eggs  In 
commerce;  but  no  person  engaged  In  such 
business  of  manufacturing  or  preparing  live- 
stock products  or  In  such  marketing  business 
shall  be  considered  a  packer  unle.ss — 
•  •  •  •  • 

••(4)  Any  person  or  persons  Jointly  or 
severally,  directly  or  Indirectly,  tlirough 
stock  ownership  or  control  or  otherwise,  by 
themselves  or  through  their  agents,  servants, 
or  employees,  own  or  control  In  the  aggre- 
gate 20  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  power 
or  control  In  s\ich  business  of  manufacturing 
or  preparing  livestock  products,  or  In  such 
marketing  business  and  also  20  t)ercent  or 
more  of  such  power  or  control  In  any  busi- 
ness referred  to  in  clause  (a>  or  (bj  above." 


Section  406  (b)  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  reads  as  follows; 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  elTect,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  or  Jurl.sdiction  s<>  far  as  relating  to  any 
matter  which  by  tills  act.  is  m.ide  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  •  •  •  ex- 
cept when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  hereunder,  shall  re- 
quest of  the  said  Federal  Trade  Commission 
tliat  It  make  Investigations  and  rep<jrt  In 
any  case  " 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  set  the  FTC 
order  aside,  holding  that  since  the  power  of 
the  FTC  is  purely  regulatory  and  not  puni- 
tive, It  must  have  Jurisdiction  at  the  time 
of  the  entry  of  Its  order,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission therefore  had  nn  further  Jurisdic- 
tion over  United  after  it  acquired  Us  In- 
terest In  the  two  packing  companies. 

Since  this  decision,  many  companies  ha\e 
sought  exemption  from  FTC  regulation  as 
packers.  Mr  Klntner,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Commission,  pointed  out  to  the  aub- 
conunlitee  that  some  of  the  larger  packers 
have  proliferated  Into  many  unrelated  Qelds. 
and.  even  more  Important,  many  concerns 
primarily  engaged  in  other  lines  ut  commerce 
ha\e  bccume  packers  within  tiie  dcftnition  of 
"packer"  In  the  lu  t  This  l.t  particularly 
true,  he  stutcU.  of  many  of  the  largest  gro- 
cery chains,  which,  although  they  are  es- 
sentially engaged  In  merchandising  all  of 
the  thuu.sands  of  It-ms  usually  found  In 
grocery  stores  and  supermarkets,  nevenhe- 
U  ss  qualify  as  (vukers  because  some  pMU-t  of 
their  operations  brings  them  within  the 
dettnitlon  of  "packers  "  Among  such  groc- 
ery chains  are  Great  Atlantic  <jlc  Puciflc  Tea 
Co  ,  the  Kroger  Co  ,  Safeway  Stores,  and  First 
National  Stores. 

Among  the  companies  which  have  claimed 
Immunity  from  regulati'»n  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  gr. .un.ls  they  are 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Packers  and  SUx-kyards  Act,  is  an  Ice 
cream  company  whic  h  owis  an  affiliated  com- 
pany that  Is  a  packer  of  dog  food  {Federal 
Tradr  Commission  v.  Cariiatton  Co,  et  ul  . 
FrC  docket  No  fil72>  .  Wilson  A-  Co  ,  which  Is 
primarily  a  packer,  has  successfully  asserted 
immunity  from  regulation  by  the  FTC  of  Us 
sporting   goods   business     a    nonfood   line. 

The  Commls-'lon  has  aLso  pointed  out  an 
allied  problem  arising  out  of  the  so-called 
oleomargarine  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (C4  Slat.  20(.  When 
a  proceeding  was  brought  against  Armour  tt 
Co  charging  fal«;e  and  deceptive  advert. sing 
of  oleomargarine,  a  nonmeat  food  product, 
the  Commission  was  obliged  to  dl.'imlss  this 
action,  because  Armour  was  a  packer  and 
subject  to  the  Se<retary  of  Agriculture. 

S  ibsequently  a  cijmplalnt  was  filed,  and 
an  order  to  cea.sc  and  desist  w.is  issued 
against  the  Blanton  Co.  under  llie  oleo- 
mirg.rljie  amendment.  Blanton  has  filed  a 
petition  to  review  and  set  a.rlde  tais  oider 
m  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeu!s,  con- 
tending that  the  amendment  is  unconsii- 
tutlonal  as  denying  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  since  it  does  not  aoply  to  Blanton 's  com- 
petitors who  are  "pickers"  within  llie  mean- 
ing of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

The  complaint  In  the  Food  Fair  case  (In 
the  Matter  of  Food  Fair  Stores.  Inc  .  docket 
6458)  charged  a  f.>od  retailing  chain  with 
violation  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Tr.ide 
Commission  Act.  The  hearing  examiner 
granted  a  motion  by  Food  Fair  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  a  packer 
and  as  such  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
While  counsel  for  the  Conunkislon  showed 
that  the  sales  of  products  from  the  pack- 
ing plant  owned  by  Food  Fair  gross  about  $25 
million  annually  which  Is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  company's  total  annual  prnss  of  $475 
million  for   the   fiscal   yer.r  ending  April   23, 
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1956,  this  hAd  no  effect  on  the  examiner's 
ruling.  The  hearing  examiner  quoted  with 
approval  the  argument  of  Commlsalon 
couivsel  that  this  Interpretation  "logically 
/  and  Inevitably  leads  •  •  •  to  absurd  re- 
sults enabling  any  concern  to  chooee  at  will 
the  regulatory  authority,  by  simply  acquir- 
ing or  divesting  Itself  of  a  packing  plant. 
Or,  put  more  craasly.  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  buying  a  load  of  chickens,  wringing  their 
necks,  plucking  their  feathers  and  selling 
their  carcasses  In  commerce,  any  business  In 
the  Nation,  even  a  tire  or  battery  manufac- 
turer, for  instance,  may  escape  regulation  of 
Its  entire  business  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission."  The  examiner  declared  the 
law  clear  and  unambiguous  In  "terms,  com- 
mand and  Intent,"  and  he  felt  obliged  to  hold 
Food  Fair  immune  from  nc  regulation. 
This  case  is  now  before  the  Commission  for 
decision.  If  upheld,  many  sweeping  claims 
for  exemption  from  FTC  regulation  will  be 
made. 

S.  1356  eliminates  all  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  FederaL  Trade  Commission  to 
proceed  against  meatpackers.  It  prevents 
other  companies  from  escaping  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  ground 
they  are  packers.  Confusion  and  Injustice 
result  when  a  f(xxl  retailer  large  enough  to 
acquire  a  packing  company  is  regulated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  Its 
smaller  competitor  U  subject  to  more  string- 
ent enforcement  of  trade-practice  rules  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. As  a  coiisequence.  there  are  different 
standards  of  leg«llty  tvr  measuring  the  con- 
duct of  competitors. 

Mr.  HOLLA^fD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  comment  I  wi.'>h  to  make  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  real  author  and  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  the  bill,  who  has 
handled  it  most  ably  and  success- 
fully, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  1.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  this  additional  fact. 

There  is  a  very  worthy  bill  on  this 
subject  pending  in  the  Hou.se,  H.  R.  9020, 
known.  I  believe,  as  the  Coolcy  bill. 
Many  of  the  provi.sions  of  that  bill  are 
incorporated  in  the  proixisal  we  are  of- 
fering today.  However,  there  is  one  pro- 
vision in  that  bill  with  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  agree,  and  I  believe  that 
the  reason  we  could  not  agree  should  be 
stated  on  the  floor  The  provision  I 
refer  to  is  the  one  limiting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
over  packers  in  the  field  of  edible  prod- 
ucts to  retail  sales,  or  to  cases  in  which 
It  Is  requested  to  act  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture now  has  authority  to  request  the 
FTC  to  investigate  and  report  in  cases 
where  he  deems  such  action  necessary, 
but  no  such  request  has  been  made  since 
the  passage  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  in  1921. 

Not  only  were  we  told  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  such  a  limitation 
would  leave  it  powerless  to  handle  the 
various  monopolistic  practices  which 
have  developed,  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  organized  to  investigate  and 
bring  to  light,  but  also,  if  we  passed 
that  provision,  we  felt  Congress  would 
be  subjected  to  very  grave  criticism. 

The  Big  Four  meat  packers  are  operat- 
ing under  a  Federal  Injunction,  issued 
some  years  ago,  by  which  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  retail  trans- 
actions. Therefore,  such  a  provision,  if 
written  into  law,  would,  in  effect,  say  that 


we  do  not  propose  to  subject  the  big 
packers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Treble  Commission  in  any  of  their  trans- 
actions in  the  field  ol  meat  and  meat 
products. 

We  felt  that  since  some  of  the  dis- 
criminations complained  of  have  been 
charged  to  and  are  now  charged  to  the 
big  packers,  we  should  avoid  anything 
that  would  leave  Congress  in  the  position 
of  saying,  "Hands  off  the  big  packers. 
The  laws  we  enact  shall  be  effective  only 
against  the  small  packers." 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  de- 
clined to  incorporate  in  our  bill  that 
particular  provision  of  the  House  meas- 
ure, which  in  many  other  respects  we 
have  followed  very  closely. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  after  he  had  begun  his  preliminary 
statement,  there  was  some  discussion 
about  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
limit  debate  on  the  bill.  The  disposition 
of  Meml>er8  of  the  Senate  seems  to  be 
such  that  it  is  generally  believed  the  bill 
can  be  disposed  of  ratherqulckly.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  request 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
limit  debate  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  proposal 
which  I  intend  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
would  be  that  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
both  sides;  and  that  on  the  question 
of  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  3  hours.  Is  such  an 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  cer- 
tainly is  acceptable  to  me.  However,  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who.  I  un- 
derstand, has  an  amendment,  should  be 
the  ones  to  pass  ujKin  that  kind  of  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  intend  to  speak  further 
at  length  In  the  debate.  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
as  the  one  who  had  reported  the  meas- 
ure for  the  two  committees,  and  who  had 
conducted  the  hearings,  to  make  an 
opening  statement.  I  am  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  we  have  sub- 
mitted, and  which  is  the  first  thing  at 
i.ssue  before  us.  I  neither  care  nor  ex- 
pect to  debate  the  matter  at  length  my- 
self. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  suggested  time 
limitation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  However,  before  it  is 
formally  submitted,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortim,  and  then 
we  can  consider  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  like  to  say 
something. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes.  I  do  not  care  whether  I  am 
recognized  now  or  later. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont? 

Mr.  GTklAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  majority  of 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, as  set  forth  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida.  VlThile  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  reporting  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  recommendation  itself  was 
approved  by  a  7  to  6  vote,  with  2  Sen- 
ators being  absent  from  the  committee. 

Six  members  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  so-called  hot-pursuit  smaend- 
ment.  which  had  been  drawTi  up  at  the 
request  of  some  of  tis  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  probably  a  better 
way  to  meet  the  situation.  However, 
we  did  not  prevail.  Seven  Senators 
voted  for  the  amendment  w  hich  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  prop>osed.  and  six  Sen- 
ators supported  the  hot-pursuit  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  all  In  agreement  that  the 
existing  loopholes  in  the  law  should  be 
plugged.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  cer- 
tain branch  or  a  large  segment  of  the 
mercantile  Industry  should  be  able  to  es- 
cape supervision  by  anyone  because  of 
loopholes  in  the  law. 

I  was  greatly  amazed  to  lecm  that 
an  examiner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  ruled  that  a  chain  store,  a 
department  store,  or  anyone  else  who 
bought  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  a  pack- 
ing company  thereby  became  a  packer 
under  the  law  and  was  exempt  from 
Federal  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction. 
We  all  want  to  put  a  stop  to  that  kind 
of  activity. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  opinion  of 
the  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  a  perversion  of  the  law ; 
but  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  discussion  about  that.  The 
opinion  simply  did  not  make  sense  at 
all. 

I  merely  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
recommendation  which  has  been  pre- 
sented was  approved  in  the  committee 
by  a  7  to  6  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  proposed  unanlmous-con.sent 
agreement,  and  a.sk  that  it  be  read.  Be- 
fore the  clerk  begins  to  read.  I  may  say 
that  the  proposed  agreement  has  been 
discussed  with  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  with  other  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  bill.  I  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1356)  to  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Jurisdiction  to  prevent 
monopolistic  acts  or  practices  and  other 
unlawful  restraint.?  In  commerce  by  certain 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  In  meat  and 
meat  products,  and  for  other  purpose*,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
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except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  ol  any 
such  amendment  or  motlou  and  the  ma- 
jority leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
majority  leader  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  oppo- 
Bition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  individual  time  to  any 
Senalt)r  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
coiisent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  aKreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  There  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  star  print  of  Senate 
bill  1356,  which  Is  covered  by  Report 
No.  14G4  and  Report  No.  704,  the  latter 
having  come  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  former  having  come 
from  the  ComnilUcc  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  In  the  star  print,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  printed  In  Itullri.  Tlip  nmciidm'-Mit 
Muqwestcd  by  the  Commlttre  en  AkiI- 
culturn  nnd  Foir'^liy  Is  printed  In  Uukl- 
farr  tyjip 

On  brhnlf  nf  Ihf  rnnimlltrn  nn  thp 
iTiutlJlniy,  tlu'  flMinlnr  from  UImIi  iMc 
WAtMf'Jtl  nhfl  1,  HUf)  fittirr  mfinliM^  (f 
Hip  cMffiifiiitpp  who  hnvM  Iip»'M  Id  cIioiom 
tit  <hp  bill,  nf"  fBt'Pufililj*  Dull  Ihf 
ftitiKhilMM'llli  ii(  flli<  rMlllHllllt"  "It  ||m< 
,|Ii)(1U<Imiv  •hrtlt  li**  \i»'vii>)^  MVM»  Wild  IIkiI 
MlK  f't'huni  hIimII  )(Mi(in(.)|  |)|it)(K«linf<  li*  Im 
Ihit  HiMPlMlMM'Ml    tltU'tmi   l/y   IIm<   <  wiMMiM' 

Idis  nn  Aiii  \i  nil  III  «<  Hi\*\  ^'innhh  V 

Mv  pMi  Wnm^niim  v  iiMiuirv  i*  ^IkjIIim  ii 
mil  uu  iM'MUDOMi  y  Mwsv  ft(i  ihti  ^iiiirtiiii  III 

{.Un  Cuiuiuiutio  (n\  AMiiculiinti  hiuI 
l-t)if:>ny  la  utttiv  Lho  amiindnittnl  which 
U  in  bolUfa.ee  type  it)  iha  uiav  print. 

The  h»HESIUINa  OFMCER.  It  id  not 
recebsaiy.  The  qije.'ition  la  on  aKreeiii' 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee oii  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a 
substitute  for  the  substitute  ameiidment 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  that 
question  is  now  pending,  and  no  addi- 
tional offering  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  P'orcstry 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  or  any 
other  Senator  is  required.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  coriect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  IlKnois  will  state  it. 


My  understanding  Is  that  the  Holland 
amendment  is  actually  only  in  the  first 
degree,  and  that  sutxsequent  amendments 
can  be  offered;  and  that  the  first  vote 
will  recur  upon  any  other  amendment 
which  i.s  ofTeied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr  President.  T 
allot  myself  10  minutes  from  the  tmie  for 
debate  on  the  bill. 

I  think  the  two  reports  now  presented 
to  the  Senate  arc  an  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  effective  procedures  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Senate  in  quite 
a  long  time.  The  bill,  because  it  deals 
with  the  antitrust  laws,  was  considered 
first  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  committee  amended  the  bill  and 
reported  it  to  tlie  Senate. 

But  because  the  bill  deals  with  a  mat- 
ter which  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  in- 
tended to  remove  from  the  Dcpaitment 
of  Agriculture  jurisdiction  over  the  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  and  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  to  transfer  the  juris- 
diction to  the  F'ederal  Trade  Coiumis- 
sk<n,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  naturally  felt  that,  perhaps,  it 
should  have  nn  opportunity  to  examine 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  dlstlnKUlshed  Senator  fiom  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Holland  I  moved  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  a  Joint  sesHlon  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Commit  tee  and  the  Committee  on 
Aurlculturr  and  FoiPKtry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr  PrrPldmf  %\]\ 
the  ftenntor  fiotn  Wvnmlin!  \  irltl  to  mc? 

'ihr-  pntrwiDiNo  f;rFU'fn  <Mr.  tal- 
M^Dflr  in  Ihp  rlinii  ',  tinps  iiir  Brnnt"!- 
fmm  Wyoniiim  >i»'l(l  to  ilip  Mt'mUcr  fidin 
t  litildH'^ 

Mr    ()M/MI(/Nl:;V      1  Virlil 

Mr  Molt  ANt)  !  Mit'^p  Ihf  diM 
iiMMII'i|ii<'|  MlrtlMiilV  |(<«i|"l  llix  HfliUH 
^'  Mfil'l    flMlM    t  M««ii<«   iMi     //"itMkKMI    t^MD 

lIlM   llliii    Hhd  ItlrlllK    llili    (M'lllMfl 

Ml    oMAilcNfey,    \(/«,  1  Ucil«V«i)i»a 

to  i^nnnii, 

I  imr»9dl(tt0lv  »urfifii  in  tha  un»ni« 

miH'    colt   ''Ml   iriintml    IhiMli/li  Villi  i>on|« 

nj'/u  ft  uiioM,  wliich  hud  bull  rnitUt*  Uv 
iliii  iiHijoiuy  luudt^i,  i)t!it.u:ti  II  wif}  the 
diilie  at  tlifl  membtrn  of  lli«  Jiidumiy 
Commutee  who  were  siittportinH  llie 
mfrtsure  to  miike  certain  tliat  the  fullewt 
.survey  of  llie  efTcct  iirul  tlic  mf;iiun«  of 
the  bill  hhould  be  m^^de  by  the  com- 
mittees which  have  a  vital  intert v>t  in  the 
measure. 

I  attendv^d  the  Joint  hearinfr.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  al.so  attended  it. 
Ihe  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultuie  were  repre- 
sented there. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  tiie  work  of  the  members  of  the 
two  committees  and  of  their  efficient 
staffs;  I  refer  to  the  stafT  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultuie  and  Forestry, 
and  the  .staff  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ploi  ida  I  Mr.  Hoi. land  !. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     I  yield. 


Mr  MANSPTELD.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  care  to  prophesy 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the 
bill  which  was  leixjrted  by  the  Judiciaiy 
Committee  had  not  been  referred  also 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti-y? 

Mr.  O'MAHONinr  Tlien  there  prob- 
ably would  liave  been  lonrr  debate:  and 
It  probably  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  very  consti  uctive  measure,  as  is 
the  one  now  before  tiie  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  al.so  true 
that  wh^n.  some  weeks  atTo.  the  Senate 
had  before  it  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  there  was  very  little 
debate  and  little  chance  to  obtain 
agreement,  in  that  lelatively  short  time, 
on  the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed.'' 

Mr.    OMAHONEY.     That    Is    correct. 

Mr.  President.  it<  is  generally  agre*Hl 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  Nation 
are  such  that  it  Is  Incumbent  on  the 
Congress  and  on  Industry  to  do  every- 
thlnji  they  caii  do  cooperatively  to 
maintain  a  free,  competitive  economy 
in  whicli  no  group,  no  ir.du.stries.  and  no 
parts  of  Industries  shall  be  in  a  jxisltion 
of  power  to  regulate  the  transactions  of 
those  engaged  in  the  livestock  Industry. 

Deallnss  In  livestock  and  livestock 
products  have  been  of  lureat  concern 
over  a  long  period  of  >cars.  Theie 
have  ben  violations  of  (he  nntitru'-t 
lav  s  Tlirio  have  b'-rn  piacftrrs  which 
vrrp  Inimtcnl  to  llir  iirowrrs  nf  live  nnl- 
mnln,  ttirludliiit  poultry  1  here  have 
hern  nbuslvr  pinrturs  vh'ch  wrr^  in* 
Imlrnl  In  ih*'  lntrtr>!i  i  of  the  mn-umprs. 
Ihnrp  h'lyp  \)fru  prn^'tiees  v^li'rh  Mnvp 
atl  IhP  color  (if  n  rtp^itp  nn  Ihp  pwfl  of 
Itip  I'tii^Pis  l(t  p»\n\t\\'h  M  in'iiwipMlv, 

I  iip  i«"uli  wn",  flf»il   M  (/(iMMii  t\pctf0, 

limlrr  jMo-M  KlKfi  IlilUitll'd  I'V  lltP  fl^" 
ji.itMM'h)  nf  ,f||«M('^  Mli'l  lltPM  »<rtfnp  IliP 
♦•l'i''M"',(     (,f     (ItH     t«„'l»»'M     nht\     «l(,-l» 

>'it'|i  A(  \, 

DuiihM  llii"  h«Ai'lii''<i  r>n  ilii'«  t/iil  wo 
l'0'i(i)v«(t  111*  ncUnowlittli  eniciil  nf  ll)i> 
Uii4or  Mocroinry  nt  AmiwuIiuio  ihut  foi 
mr/ifl  lliHM  i9  iemn  \\>t  U'l'ititMiMil  nt 
Ainlntil'iiitf  tind  not  udi'iuutcly  viitotctui 
tlip  itniitrust  lawii. 

As  tlic  Benmor  from  nmlda  ha«  bMd. 
the  oriutnal  pG;«liion  nt  each  agency— 
that  U  to  say,  of  the  Dej.aiUncnt  of 
AgrlcuUuie,  on  the  one  hand;  und  of 
the  Federal  Irade  Commi;..'>iun,  on  the 
other — was  that  each  should  have  ex- 
clusive Jurl'.dictlon.  That  dimculiy  has 
been  solved  by  this  amendment. 

This  measure  is  well  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  further  iiicrease  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  monopolistic  abuses  on 
the  part  of  wholesalers  or  retailers;  and 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "retailers"  in  this 
connection.  I  mean  the  chainstorcs. 
Tlie  big  packers  and  the  chainstoics 
have  been  in  a  po.sition  to  dominate  this 
Industry.  The  act  which  was  passed  by 
Congress — and  the  puiposc  of  that  act 
w  as  to  preserve  free  enterprise — was  not 
effective. 

The  purpose  Is  to  prevent  exploita- 
tion of  the  .small  packer,  the  small  re- 
tailer, and  the  consumer.  In  other 
words,  the  pending  measure  Is  designed 
to  maintain  hish  standards  of  business 
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activity  In  conformity  with  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say.  on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, that  the  amendment  which  has 
bren  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. is  quite  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  resisting  favorable  action  on  the 
amendment. 

I  feel  that  I  must  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Floiida  I  Mr.  Holland  I  for 
the  very  efficient  work  he  did  in  conduct- 
ing the  hearings  with  the  two  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  and  with  all 
others  who  were  interested,  and  on  de- 
veloping the  amendment,  which  goes  a 
lonu  way  towaid  bringing  about  a  better 
standard  of  operation  in  the  entire  live- 
stock business. 

Ihe  Department  of  Arrricultuie  has 
exclusive  jurLsdictiDii  in  one  area.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  ha.'^  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  another  area.  But  there 
is  concurrent  juiLsdiction.  and  both 
wholesaling  and  reta.ling  can  be  ex- 
amined by  either  one. 

Because  of  some  remarks  which  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  few- 
days  ago.  by  the  5-enator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr,  Morse).  I  wish  to  say  that  this  bill 
does  not  require  the  two  agencies  to  come 
to  an  acrcement  before  an  action  cpn  be 
commenced 

I  wi!,h  to  rend,  beclnnlng  on  pngc  fl  of 
the  bill,  in  line  20. 

T)ie  »ecretiir>  — 

Mennina  the  Fecrelaiy  of  Aurlcul- 
tuip— 

M/Hl  III*  fpt\rti>]  ■lfyi\i>  r"tfiml'«l')M  oJinll 
mMliitfllti  oiif  h  lli'l'ii'ti  n«  |«  ti«-r<«i<mMtV  '"  nvnwi 
Uhhtrp^ntf  llU|lll((illotl  »»f  Pttnti  III  fhl'  /IMil 
instftfn  \if  llim  nf{  tuU  dltnll  t\yf  li»i- 
fn»i|lMt4>  holir<»  III  lltn  (ii|i>>f  (if   |li«i  (llli'M  "I 

It   I    ■lfl|ili«llil    ll»   »-llll»f   htfUtf    «HMi   M<.|»M|    Kl 

nnr  ifiNH«>f  KiH  Mriiiii)  fiiitit  liHt*  )un»i{i'' 
Unh  nih4  U>i>f(iiin*<»  Mt«  >iii>«<i  »li«ii  M"l  |M< 
•  •Ht(l#'      j'»  '^.  •    viiflMtf      Ml*      <tMtM»' 

Ohn  lit  llin  iiH'oi  litipoHMiil  fi<NliilP*  nt 
(he  1^1 1 1  Ho  ifiHinni  iit,  {.Itu  ('i/MifriilU»>  nu 
AmiI'uHuik  Mild  I  ii,tbity,  i<t  Ui  \iii  tnum) 
i'h  imuf  7  UviiihhlUu  UI  lih<>  n,  uhii  ivufi' 
Ihu  Uk  fulU'Wa 

tfii  h«ciii<it  '4Ul  1,1  tK«  Pn/'ktir*  und  Hinck' 
fMnu  Ali,  iUil  ttk  ttin«ii(led  ctu  tjiui  1^0, 
b*  uiiivoUtfU.  1  V  H  C  Ittl  una  ll>e  (.lUow 
iiitii,  Ik  iiint-iid^d  by  iiikrriiiiH  i.i  ilie  end 
lli«?reor  the  lulh^wing  "A  change  in  nay 
|>er!Kjni  ttiittm  n«  a  jiarker  f-r  live  poultry 
dealer  or  handler  after  a  trnnsnctlon  or  art 
has  occurred  hhnll  imt  nffirt  the  iiuthomy 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  CommiF.slon  to  institute  proceed- 
ings and  iMue  orders  based  ujx;n  such  trans- 
act i  (U  or  act  applicable  to  such  prrbon  or 
such  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law  toi 
the  enforcement  of  euch  orders." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  10 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yielded  to  himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
danger  of  conflict  is  thus  removed,  and 
the  loophole  by  which  .lurisdictinn  could 
have  been  escaped  is  thus  closed. 


I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
a  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
case  of  Giant  Food  Shopping  Center. 
Inc..  docket  No.  6459  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  illustrates 
how  the  loophole  was  used  in  the  past. 
The  Giant  Food  Shopping  Center, 
Inc.,  was  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  having  indulged  in 
discriminatory  advertising.  The  Giant 
conducted  anniversary  sales  and,  it  was 
alleged,  sent  letteis  to  suppliers  reque.st- 
ing  contributions  to  Giant's  advertising 
fund.  Tlie  complaint  charged  that 
Giant  diverted  some  of  those  funds  for 
its  own  use.  These  were  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  those  actually  used  in  the  ad- 
vertising. 

After  the  proceeding  was  commenced. 
Giant  recistered  as  a  packer  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture The  sole  purpose  of  that  regis- 
tration was  to  escape  any  further  pro- 
cedures under  the  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission action.  It  then  moved  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
the  Giant  company  was  .subject  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  packer, 
and  therefore  not  .subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

There  was  no  claim  that  Giant  bought 
livestock  in  commerce  for  purposes  of 
slauehter  or  thr.t  It  owned  or  controlled 
nny  Interest  In  any  parking  plant.  The 
rxnmlnpr  granted  tlie  motion  to  dis- 
miss on  the  basis  tlint  the  process  of 
Krindin*;  up  mrnt,  mixing  it  with  i^plrrs 
nnd  other  mrnt.  constituted  the  prep- 
nrntjon  of  mmt  food  pindurtP.  rnthPi 
tinn  mpiif,  per  fr  Thnt  finding  wn-i 
ovrrnilrd  hy  Uip  Cnmtnlssion 

ThPh,  i>\\  Mi'tdi  an,  loiw  fiif  nii'hf 

(•ompnliy  |-iMeh(i«i''tl  JOO  HiPif"  of  IliP 
e(f>Mfti"fi  t:\nvH  nt  Almoin  It  fohipnM*', 
N  |»<i»l»»M  t^MhlPel  III  l)ii«  jiiil^dK  li'iM  (if 
II)''  r'MHMiv  i(  Ai')l(uHMt»«  (h.iiil 
JlW'fl  niifVrd  \ii  «ll<>(til<.»  ihtlMlllii'  lliul 
l»V  M"  |iU)«'Imi'ip  (if  PiiD  i,\,„u  II  b.(„(,|h 

W  )»ti(l<(  I  'Mi,»«  Hl»«it)Ml  I  Ifillfl  It,  f,.i  I 
UilJ    II    liMd  pl|(('l)M«i«<d    |0(»  hi, turn    Vlihli 

ffM  lUn  Olttht  (K.mpi'My  (-i.lv  ISOO  uiiti 
Hi"  Bfi'iim«rit  HdviiticKd  by  lti(^  di-jt-ud- 
HfiL  CMmpiuty  lo  kii4\ti  (Mupfl  tuitn 
\ii  If  (cinioii 

On  April  Ifl,  JOSB.  rKamlner  Ilier  or- 
dered the  comidaint  dismissed  lor  lack 
of  Jurisdiction,  on  the  t-'round  that  Giant 
hod  become  a  packer  nnd  was  no  longer 
subject  fo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tr.Tde  Comml.ssion. 

We  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  have  closed 
this  door. 

Tlie  case  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  for  passing  the  pending 
bill  speedily.  All  the  technicalities  have 
been  agreed  to  by  a  competent  staff.  I 
.see  no  reason  why  the  bill  should  not 
be  pa.s-sed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.    OMAHONEY.      I    yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  first  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  remarks 
about  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

S'r'cond.  I  appreciate.  In  turn,  the  co- 
operative attitude  of  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming,  who  has  not  only  accepted 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  which 
we  suggested,  but  who  also  accepted  the 
provision  for  the  3-year  trial  period, 
though  he  was  disinclined  in  the  begin- 
ning to  give  hLs  approval,  because  he  felt 
3  years  was  not  sufficient  time.  We  felt  it 
was.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  his 
cooperative  attitude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  arreeing  to  the 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jei-sey  has  asked  me 
to  yield  so  that  he  may  introduce  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  in- 
volved in  this  proceeding  shall  not  be 
assessed  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  liears  none. 


VISIT  TO  SENATE  BY  THE  RIGHT 
HONORABLE  JOHN  ROSS  MAR- 
SHALL,   OF   NEW    ZEALAND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  with  us  today  a  distin- 
guished visitor  from  New  Zealand,  the 
Right  Honorable  John  Ross  Marshall. 
a  Member  of  the  Pailiament  and  Deputy 
Leader  of  the  National  Party  of  New 
Zealand,  who  has  been  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  in  tlie  Capitol. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  in  the  United  Slates 
under  the  forei'in  leader  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Internntionnl  ExchHngo 
Service  of  tlie  Depnitment  of  State. 

Ml  Marthnll  is  nn  important  peipon- 
n"e  In  the  pniiijcnl  life  of  New  Zralnnd, 
nnd  he  Is  n  pm  tun  in  one  of  the  Irndiiiii 
Jti'v  Jii  mfi  In  V.'ellini  Ion. 

In  lfir»,l  Ml  Minf,|)'(||  trpiprpijlpfl  Npw 
/•Miliiiid  III  ihp  roiofnbd  Dun  (  onlprpnep 
III  N«'W  I)«)lil,  J(p  lin«)  liflVded  widt>)y, 
utid   lid's  liHll  ♦•ii»h'i>p  hillllMly  (iPivU'P 

I  Ol  H  iKflP  III'  HCIVPtl  M^  AllMlhPV  (♦♦«»»■ 
♦  Mil  (d  Ml  w  »>(tlM(»d 

VVIiIIp  III  Ihi'  I'MiUd  MmIi  o   Ml    Mttf' 

t'\lH\\    WhllC*   ill   (/l(<MV(     Ihti   (HI  HlH/n(l(lf| 

nt  mn  iKdiiioil  luuioi!  i'mki  on  \iu\iitn>w 
Mmt  nt  lliK  ^(iiii'i.i  pidiluitl  (iiinuto  ut 
Wif  l/iiitud  ^-j.dtib,  ^jiudy  <iui  wiiiiii'Ubt 
Ic'icluiion;  (jbserv«*  iMljoi-iiiun.,  iiaent 
U'litiii^nt),  niid  hu  tin  Lh. 

Ii  IS  tt  kiiui  iioiiui  for  me  to  huioduee 
to  111'-  Stiuitc  Mr  Joiin  Itohs  Marshall, 
I  Appl.m»>e,  fcjenutoife  j  iBin«  I 

'ihe  PIIESIDING  Ofl'ICER  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  wishes  to 
say  we  are  dehghtcd  to  liavc  Mr,  Mur- 
bhall  w  ith  us. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGE  FOR  JUVENILE 
COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  oi  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7785^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional judge  for  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  rcqucstingr 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  T  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
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request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONTROL  OF  COMMERCE  IN  MEAT 
AND   MEAT    PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sidcration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1356"  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssion  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  practices  and  other 
unlawful  restraints  in  commerce  by  cer- 
tain persons  engaged  in  commerce  in 
meat  and  meat  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nel)raska  I  Mr.  HrhskxI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Will  the  Fenator  from  Illinois  str.te 
U'hethor  the  time  is  to  be  cliarued  to  the 
time  allotted  on  the  amendment  or  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRK'^EN.    On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPiCER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  l.'i  recosnj/cd  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prcstdent,  the 
5plendid  introductory  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming'  has  been  very 
helpful  in  Kcltin!;  a  picture  of  the  i.'^.^ue 
which  is  before  the  Senate  anrl  of  the 
Issues  which  will  be  considered  durin;; 
the  course  of  the  debate.  However,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings,  ond  dur- 
In'T  the  course  of  some  discussion  of  the 
bill,  charges  and  claims  and  implications 
surrounding  this  issue  have  been  so  mis- 
leading as  to  leave  a  totally  one-sided 
picture  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
activities  in  administering  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  provisions  rej^arding 
meatpat  ker  operations.  Generally,  the 
implication  has  been  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  adequately 
enforced  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
as  to  packers. 

Because  the  Department  of  Arrricul- 
ture  has  spent  its  time  in  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  in  enforcin;;  the  act. 
rather  than  building  up  and  publicizing 
refutations  to  these  charges,  one  side  of 
this  sLory  has  been  presented  against 
the  Department  in  such  a  way  that  the 
actual  facts  of  the  situation  have  not 
been  given  proper  publicity.  A  review 
of  the  situation  reveals  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  an  effective  job  of  regu- 
lating the  livestock  and  meatpacking 
industry  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  I  would  like  to  submit  proof 
of  this  by  specific  references  and  facts 
regarding  charges  that  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  recognized  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  action  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  packer  trade  practice 
field,  but  little  consideration  has  been 
give  to  the  fact  that  S.  1356  proposes 
to  transfer  this  jurisdiction  from  the 
Dcnartment  to  an  agency  which  has 
hCid  authority  for  nonpacker  intcrslate 


livestock  transactions  but  which  has  not 
been  and  is  not  in  any  way  active  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  responsibility. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  even  been  condemned  for  failing 
to  carry  out  responsibility  for  nonpacker 
livestock  transactions  off  the  market, 
when  this  activity  has  wholly  rested  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  and  the 
Department  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this 
area.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
apparently  has  no  interest  in  enforcing 
the  law  in  this  area,  and  raises  no  objec- 
tions to  the  tran'^fer  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  these 
trp.nsacticns. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  mis^erding 
charf'cs  and  to  set  forth  the  facts  in 
the  situation. 

First,  has  teen  the  implication  that 
the  Department's  administration  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has  re- 
sulted in  the  favoring  of  larger  packers 
and  in  an  increased  concenliation  of 
the  packing  Industry  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  facts  are,  the  reverse  of  tliis 
Situation  is  ttue.  The  period  in  which 
there  was  a  concentration  in  the  packing 
industry  v.'as  the  period  before  jurisdic- 
tion v.as  transferred  from  tlic  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  Uer'artmf'nt 
of  Agriculture,  and  tliat  was  way  back 
In  1020  and  1P21.  Since  llie  Denaitment 
has  had  juri"dlct)on  in  1021  the  trend 
has  con'-tantiy  been  one  of  smaller 
pe?kers  Incrca.'-lng  their  perccnla."c  of 
the  total  packing  business.  The  actual 
percentage  of  commercial  slaughter  by 
the  top  4  paf'kers  has  dropped  from  44 
percent  in  1920  to  C3  percent  in  1950. 

Interpolating  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
other  stati.';tic3  which  are  of  particular 
significance  are  that  in  1909  there  were 
some  1,221  meatp".ckers  in  America;  in 
10?9  there  wore  1,473  meatpackers;  In 
19i7  tiiere  were  2.153  meatpackers;  and 
in  1954,  the  lost  year  for  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  statistics,  there 
were  2,307  meatpackers.  This  shows 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  meat- 
packers  in  business  in  1954  as  were  in 
business  45  years  prior  to  that. 

Another  stati'^tic  of  interest  is  that  in 
the  1920's.  when  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  was  passed,  there  were  about 
80  major  rail-centered  livestock  markets. 
Today,  some  37  years  later,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1.030  posted  markets  or 
markets  which  are  eligible  for  posting, 
which  means  yards  with  more  than  20,000 
square  feet  of  area. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question.  Mr. 
President:  In  what  other  uidustry  of 
comparable  size  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  the  smaller  busi- 
ness firm  so  greatly  improved  its  posi- 
tion? 

Another  charge  has  been  that  the  De- 
partment should  Iwive  taken  more  formal 
actions  against  the  packing  industry. 
The  facts  are  that,  first,  in  1937  the 
Department  took  broad  action  against 
many  of  the  major  packers  and  they 
were  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
fixing  prices  on  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  giving  undue  preferences,  and 
engaging  in  practices  tJiat  tended  to 
create  monopoly  and  apportionment  of 
sales.  This  order  is  still  in  effect  and  is 
a  strong  force  in  maintaining  fair  trade 
practices  in  the  industry. 


Second  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  1939,  instituted  what  developed 
into  a  broad  investigation  regarding 
monopoly  in  the  packing  Industry  and 
requested  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Department  of 
Justice  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  formal  case  and  investigation 
of  monopolistic  practices  in  the  meat- 
packing industry,  issuing  complaints  dur- 
in*:  the  1910's  and  continuing  its  ca'-:e 
until  1954,  when  it  was  dismissed  This 
investirjation  was  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment as  covering  the  held  against 
the  major  packers  so  the  Deportment 
naturally  did  not  duplicate  this  investi- 
gation, which  continued  until  1954.  In 
addition,  during  this  period  the  entire 
industry,  insofar  as  its  prices  and  many 
other  activities  were  concerned,  were 
under  strict  Government  regulation. 
Yet,  time  and  ai'ain  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Department  sliould  have  been 
conducting  investigations  and  dupli- 
cating the  work  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Third.  The  Department,  in  recent 
years,  has  conducted  its  administration 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
through  many  Informal  and  less  ex- 
pcn.'<lvc  procedure.!  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  AdmlnlHtratlve  Procedure. 

Another  charge  has  been  that  the  De- 
partmc  nt  of  A(.;rlcu!tuie  has  not  had  the 
inclination  to  enforce  the  packer  pro- 
vislnn.s  of  the  act.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Department,  on  many  occa.^ion.s,  hais 
asked  for  more  funds  to  carry  out  all 
provisions  of  the  act  And  even  w  iih  the 
lim.tcd  funds  available,  the  record  shows 
they  have  investigated  every  packer  com- 
plaint submitted  to  them. 

I  should  hke  to  make  an  additional  ob- 
servation. Mr  President,  with  reference 
to  the  alleo;ations  and  tiie  char','es  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
derelict  in  its  duty  in  enforcing  certain 
provi.sions  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  pertaining  to  the  packers.  The  act 
has  been  in  efTect  since  1921.  or  37  yeans. 
During  all  that  time  if  there  has  been 
any  dereliction  of  duty  it  has  been  pur- 
suant to  a  national  policy  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Congress  as  well  as  by 
the  respective  administrations  which 
have  been  in  power  durine  that  period  of 
time. 

Certainly  the  Congress  knew,  through 
Its  member.ship  in  the  respective  years, 
exactly  how  much  was  being  done  or  how 
much  was  being  omitted  from  the  field 
of  enforcement  and  investigation  of 
cliarges  with  reference  to  the  packers 
and  the  particular  act  in  question.  If 
the  successive  Congresses  acquiesced  in 
what  was  being  done  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  as  much  a  determination  and  formu- 
lation of  national  policy  as  if  Congress 
had  acted  to  amend  the  act.  calling  for 
additional  action  within  that  particular 
field.  There  being  national  policy,  which 
was  formed  jointly  by  actions  of  the 
administrations — through  their  Bureaus 
of  the  BudRet,  with  reference  to  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture — and  the  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  I  sincerely  believe 
it  is  highly  unfair  to  point  the  finger 
solely  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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and  try  to  place  all  the  blame  or  all  the 
criticism  on  that,  Department  xu  this 
l).uticular  regard. 

Another  charge  has  been  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  have  an  adequate 
bUilf  quahlied  to  enforce  packer  trade 
practice  activities  while  the  Federal 
Tiadc  Commis.sion  has  a  qualified  staff 
in  this  field  which  could  do  the  work 
without  additional  appropriation.  1  hose 
who  have  made  tliis  charge  demonstrate 
their  lack  of  understanding  or  a  lack  of 
desire  to  understand  the  Department's 
operations  in  this  field.  All  of  the 
packers'  labeling  in  interstate  commerce 
mu.st  flnst  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Meat  Inspection  Division  and  th.e 
product  sold  by  these  packers  must  be 
proces.scd  and  packaged  In  accordance 
with  instructions  of  the  Department. 
It  Is  obviou.sly  unreasonable  for  the  De- 
partment to  institute  a  proceeding  in 
regard  to  labeling  practices  which  it,  it- 
self, has  appioved  and  completely  con- 
trols. Actually,  iu'tead  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  people  in  the  Depaitment 
who  are  qualified  and  available  to  see 
that  packers  comply  with  fair  tiade 
practices  as  well  as  other  Federal  laws, 
the  Department  has  many  personnel 
over.soeing  and  .'!ui)ervlslng  meat-packer 
activities  in  the  merchandising  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recoynized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  are  the  labeling  of  meat  and  the 
manufacture  of  meat  products  con- 
trolled by  the  Meat  Insi>ection  Division 
w  ith  approximately  3.000  employees,  but 
prices  paid  by  packers  for  livestock  and 
piices  of  meat  sold  by  packers  are  re- 
ported by  a  staff  of  reporters  at  nearly 
50  difTerent  maikets  Over  400  Depart- 
ment-employed meat  graders,  skilled  by 
years  of  experience  in  the  industry  and 
Hade,  acquainted  with  merchandising 
practices,  are  constantly  applying  uni- 
form grades  and  standards  to  meat  prod- 
I'.cts  produced  by  the  packers.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  the  Department  has  its 
staff  of  about  100  employees  who  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  enfoicement 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and, 
in  addition,  this  staff  has  the  services 
and  legal  assistance  of  the  Ofhce  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Nowhere  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  one  find  compa- 
rable knowledk'e  or  experience  which 
would  provide  an  understanding  of  this 
complicated  packing  industry  and  its  op- 
erations. Furthermore,  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
testified  that  the  agency  would  have 
to  have  additional  funds  if  it  assumed 
this  additional  responsibility.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  have  to  employ  and  train  new- 
people  before  it  could  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  this  industry. 

In  the  interest  of  good  governiuent 
and  a  logical  approach  to  the  problem 
of  jurisdiction  and  the  welfare  of  the 
livestock   and   meat    industry,   the    De- 


partment of  Agriculture  should  retain 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  wholesale  oper- 
ations of  meatpackers.  and  it  should  be 
given  the  authority  which  now  rests  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the 
supervision  of  nonpacker  interstate  live- 
stock transactions.  There  appears  to  be 
no  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be 
given  jurisdiction  over  retail  sales  of 
packers  and  over  those  products  han- 
dled by  packers  which  are  not  related  to 
livestock  and  meat,  in  terms  of  the  defi- 
nition of  those  words  as  found  within 
tlie  proposed  measure. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  -W ATKINS  ro.se. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
allot  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Air.  'WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
made  certain  recommendations  in  addi- 
tion to  those  made  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Fore.-try  recommends  that : 

The  two  flgrnclea  shnll  have  concurrent 
jurl*dli  lion  with  reepcct  to  meaU.  meat  food 
producia,  llve«t(Xk  producta  In  unmanufnc- 
tured  form,  and  poultry  producta  after  they 
have  been  i)repared  In  lurm  for  (ll;>trlbullun 
(P    4). 

While  I  prefer  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee version  of  S.  1356  a.s  It  relates  to 
jurisdiction  over  all  packer  wholesaling 
activities.  I  shall  support  the  Agriculture 
Committee  proposal,  becau.se  I  deem  It 
Imperative  that  if  PIC  is  not  to  be  given 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  meat  whole- 
saling practices  of  packers,  at  least  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  should  no  longer  be 
lodged  in  the  USDA. 

I  have  already  made  a  number  of 
speeches  on  this  subject,  going  back 
over  the  years  to  the  time  when  I  in- 
troduced the  first  bill  relating  to  it.  I 
do  not  intend  today  to  restate  all  the 
matters  of  fact  and  the  evidence  which 
I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  during 
that  period  of  time.  The  statement  I 
am  now  making  will  be  more  or  less  of 
a  summary  of  the  other  presentations. 

As  concerns  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
while  It  may  lesult  in  confusion  and  in- 
efiiciency,  such  does  not  have  to  be  tlie 
case.  For  example,  both  the  FTC  and 
the  Justice  Department  ha\e  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  under  the  Clayton  Act. 
and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  l-TC  told 
tlie  Agriculture  Committee,  "'we  get 
along  witli  Justice  very  well' — hear- 
ings, page  85.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  USDA  and  the  FTC  cannot  de\elop 
sucli  a  working  relationship  either,  if 
the  Agriculture  Committee  propo.sal  is 
enacted  into  law.  Concurrent  juris- 
diction, as  the  committee  report  points 
out,  "IS  a  common  aspect  of  our  reg- 
ulatory system  " — page  4. 

My  major  concern  is  that  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  packer  wholesal- 
ing activities  not  remain  with  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  public 
has  come  to  expect  and  demand  that 
Government  reinstate,  where  possible, 
and  maintain  by  law  as  much  price  and 
product  competition  as  the  public  inter- 


est necessitates  in  those  areas  of  Ute 
economy  in  which  it  works  badly  or 
where  little  of  it  exists. 

This  public  concern  is  reflected  in  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties.  It 
is  a  matter  of  bipartisan  concern.  For 
this  reason,  I  was  happy  to  join  witli 
my  colleague  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  "V^^voming  IMr.  O'Mahoney]  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  1356  in  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially since  the  USDA's  enforcement 
record  indicates  in  my  opinion  that  juris- 
diction over  packer  meat  wholesaling  ac- 
tivities should  no  longer  be  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  that  Department. 

S.  1356,  as  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  proposal,  therefore,  is 
designed  to  prevent  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  other  law  f  ul  restraints  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  persons  engaged  In 
wholesaling  or  distributing  meats,  meat 
products,  nonmcat  food  and  nonfood 
products. 

The  unfair  trade  practices  it  Is  designed 
to  prevent  arc  those  which  fall  short  of  a 
Sherman  Act  violation,  and  thus  do  not 
come  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice.  This  it  does  by 
amending  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  so  as  to  five  to  the  FTC  con- 
current Jurisdiction  over  the  meat  and 
meat  products  wholesaling  practices  of 
the  meatpacking  and  distributing  in- 
dustry, and  by  amending  the  Packer.-? 
and  Stockyards  Act  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  exclusive  authority  the  USDA  has 
not  used  to  prevent  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  such  wholesal- 
ing activities  under  title  II  of  that  act. 
Now  a  few  comments  as  to  what  S. 
1356  docs  not  do.  It  does  not  give  the 
FTC  any  authority  to  inspect  meatpack- 
ers or  their  operations  under  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  Contrary  to  the  im- 
pression, which  some  may  have,  the  meat 
inspectors  of  the  USDA  will  remain  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FTC  jurisdiction  over  the  wholesaliiifr 
trade  practices  of  meatpackei-s  begins 
when  the  products  packers  sell  enter  in- 
terstate commerce.  Prior  to  that  event 
the  FTC  is  given  ab.solutely  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  packers.  The  FTC  will  have 
ab.solutely  no  jurisdiction  over  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  live  animals,  or  their 
slaughter  and  proce5.sin2. 
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In  the  years  prior  to  1921  and  before 
pa.ssage  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  tlie  FTC  s  investigation  of  packers 
resulted  in  the  filing  of  antitrust  suits  by 
the  Justice  Department  against  some  five 
national  packers. 

Apparently  rather  than  face  prosecu- 
tion, these  packers  signed  a  consent  de- 
cree which  since  then  has  prevented 
them  from  dealing  in  140  food  and  non- 
food products,  chiefly  vegetables,  fruit, 
fish,  and  groceries;  using  their  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  the  handling  of  any 
of  these  140  products;  owning  and  oper- 
ating retail  meat  markets,  and  dealing 
in  fresh  milk  or  cream.  In  effect,  they 
agreed  to  get  out  of  the  grocery  business. 

In  1921,  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering passage  of  legislation  to  regu- 
late stockyards,  the  five  national  pack- 
ers, who  had  signed  the  consent  decree, 
were  able  to  convince  Congress  that  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  trade  practices 
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In  that  Industry  should  be  transferred 
from  the  FTC  to  the  USDA. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  their  argu- 
ments might  have  had  in  1921.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  37  years  of  ineffective  admin- 
istration or  nonenforccment  of  title  II 
renders  them  completely  valueless  today. 
Experience,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take when  it  transferred  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  regulate  trade  practices  of 
packers  from  the  FTC.  a  specialized 
agency  handling  antitrust  matters,  to 
the  USDA. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  USDA  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  will  make 
this  conclusion  more  obvious.  In  June 
1956.  Mr.  Millard  J.  Cook,  who  for  23 
years.  1929-55.  was  employed  by 
the  USDA  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  the  last  10 
years  of  which  he  served  as  the  head  of 
the  unit  doing  this  enforcement  work, 
told  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee: 

III  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of 
the  act  ♦  •  •  they  (USDA)  undertook  rath- 
er extensive  studies  of  the  operations  of 
packers  •  •  *.  They  brought  quite  a  few 
actions  •  •  *.  But  at  that  time  they  had 
150  employees,  and  took  on  as  many  as  30 
part-time  employees.  They  had  relatively  a 
large  appropriation   •    •    •. 

From  1921.  when  the  act  was  passed,  up 
until  about  1928  or  1929.  they  (P  &  S  Ad- 
ministration) were  an  Independent 
agency  •  •  •  and  they  reported  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  •  •  •  in  the 
late  1920'8  prior  U)  my  becoming  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Division.  It  was  made  a  Division 
of  the  old  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
(Transcript.  June  28,  1956,  pp.  336-37.) 

When  asked  why  this  transfer  of  its 
status  was  made.  Mr.  Cook  replied: 

Well.  I  know  only  from  ccsmments  that  I 
have  heard  made.  I  was  new  In  tho  organ- 
ization, and  the  comments  that  were  made 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  was  not  favorable  to  the  act.  He  dis- 
liked the  act.      •    •    • 

And  I  think  that  some  of  the  feeling  of 
Secretary  Jardlne  boiled  over  Into  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  because  thereafter 
there  was  not  the  Inclination  to  go  out  and 
initiate  Investigations  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices.     (Transcript,  June  28.  1956,  p.  379.) 

VSDA     HAS     NOT    SOUGHT    ADEQUATE     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

In  answer  to  questions  of  committee 
members  concerniiiK  requests  for  funds 
made  by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  during  the  10  years  he  was  head 
of  it.  Mr.  Millard  J.  Cook  replied  a«  fol- 
lows to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitru.'^t  and  Monopoly  in  June  1956: 

I  made  many  recommendations,  yes.  I 
usually  met  with  a  pes.slmlstlc  approach  that 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  any  more 
money  and  that  the  explanation  given  to  me 
was  that  Congress  wouldn't  be  Interested  In 
r.ppropriatlng  more  money  for  us  to  do  a 
better  Job  than  we  were  doing. 

I  think  you  will  find  In  the  Department's 
records  that  there  are  numerous  recom- 
mendatlon.s  for  Increased  appropriations, 
'iliere  were  Innumerable  oral  conferences 
with  my  superiors  on  the  need  for  Increased 
appropriations.      •    •    • 

I  think  there  were  a  few  Instances  In  which 
my  Immediate  sui)erlorH  recommended  In- 
crci«es.  but  then  when  It  got  Into  th*»  hand* 
or  the  budget  people  In  the  Department,  they 


scaled    down    those    Increases.     (Transcript, 
June  29.  1956,  p.  366  ) 

This  has  been  the  history  of  requests 
made  by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch  for  title  II  enforcement,  although 
some  people  who  oppose  S.  1356  have 
made  or  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
Conffress  was  responsible.  Information 
supplied  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  letter  dated  February  4.  1958. 
substantiate  Mr.  Cook's  observations, 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  not  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  example,  for  the  1955  fiscal  year, 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  a.sked 
for  $767,000.  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  cut  this  to  $667,000,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture further  cut  it  to  $620,300.  which  sum 
was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

For  the  1936  fi.«^cal  year,  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Branch  asked  for  $817.- 
000  which  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  cut  to  $769,700.  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  cut  to 
$669,700.  This  sum  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Conj^ress 
appropriated  a  like  amount.  In  a  sup- 
plemental request,  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Branch  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $162,000  and  neither  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
ask  Congress  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of 
it. 

For  fiscal  1957  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Branch  a.'^ked  for  $831,700.  The 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  cut  it  to 
$019,700.  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  further  cut  it  to  $775,700 
which  sum  was  approved  by  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Congress  for  the  first 
time  cut  an  executive  branch  request  and 
then  by  only  $6,000,  since  it  appropriated 
$769,700. 

For  fiscal  1958  tlie  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Branch  asked  for  $1,050,500  which 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
promptly  cut  to  $997,910.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  cut  it 
further  to  $982,910  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reduced  it  to  $981,100  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  $803,100.  a  reduction 
of  $178,000  from  what  had  been  asked. 

So.  year  after  year  tliis  process  went 
on.  In  recent  times  a  little  more  was 
asked  for;  but  Congress  has  not  been 
derelict  and  iias  not  refused  to  give  the 
money.  Ihe  money  was  rot  requested 
for  title  II  enforcement  relating  to 
wholesaling. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Prerident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WA'iklNS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  I  should 
like  to  address  a  few  questions  to  the 
distingui.'-hed  Senator  from  Utah. 

As  I  understand,  under  existing  law 
the  Department  of  AKiiculturc  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  transaction.s 
of  packers  In  interstate  commerce,  an 
defined  in  the  act  at  this  time  and  will 
continue  to  have  juri.sdlctlon,  but  under 
the  amendment  propo-sed  by  the  Senate 


Agriculture  Committee  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  concurrent  juris- 
diction. 

Mr  WATKINS  Each  has  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee amendment.  The  Secret^iry  of 
Agriculture  still  has  jurisdiction,  but 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction   with   him. 

From  the  rejwrt.  I  shall  read  a  short 
explanation  of  the  amendment: 

(  1  )  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
livestock  and  poultry  through  the  packing 
plant.  Including  all  transactions  In  livestock 
In  commerce  at  posted  yards  and  elsewhere. 

That  extends  their  right  to  go  out- 
side posted  yards,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  selling  practices  involving  producers 
of  livestock,  and  the  packers,  wherever 
exchange  takes  place. 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
product*  other  than  livestock,  meats,  meat 
fjXKl  products,  livestock  products  In  un- 
manufactured form,  poultry,  and  poultry 
products. 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  understand.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have 
primary  respon.sibility  in  this  field? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  if  tliey  both  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  If  they  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  both  have  equal 
jurisdiction.  We  have  that  situation  in 
other  instances  of  Government  regula- 
tion. 

Mr  BARRETT  In  other  words,  each 
has  complete  juri.'-diction  over  both 
fields;  is  that  correct "* 

Mr.  WATKINS  They  have  concur- 
rent jurisdiction,  which  means  that  nei- 
ther of  them  have  exclusive  juri.sdiction. 
They  have  complete  jurisdiction,  but  it 
is  not  exclusive. 

Mr.  BARRETT.    Not  exclusive. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  each  have  equal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Over  both  retail  and 
wholesale  tran.victions? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     Yes. 

Mr  BARRETT.  But  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  livestock  transactions  in  in- 
terstate commerce.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  right  In  the 
buyinr^  and  selling  department,  its  juris- 
diction goes  further  than  that  it  had 
previously.  Now  it  can  go  into  country 
marketing.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  control  where  the  producers 
sell  to  the  packers,  and  over  anyone  buy- 
ing for  processing  purposes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Which  is  juri.sdiction 
It  does  not  have  now. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct;  they 
only  have  it  over  packers  who  buy  off 
posted  stockyards. 

Mr  BARRETT.  The  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  extends  only  for 
a  period  of  3  years;  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  true  That 
Is  the  clear  statement  and  the  undisputed 
statement  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  or  concerns  the 
wholesaling    trade    practices    Involving 
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meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  so 
forth. 

Personally  I  would  have  preferred  what 
we  previously  had — that  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee  version.  However,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  have  two  guardians  to  watch  the 
situation.  It  was  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  one  of 
those  guardians.  I  do  not  object  seri- 
ously to  it,  because  in  the  past  most 
departments  of  the  Government  have 
been  able  to  get  along  togetlier.  Since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
been  doing  too  much  about  it,  I  believe 
they  actually  would  be  glad  to  have 
someone  else  cari-y  the  burden. 

Mr  BARRETT  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  gives  primary 
Juri.sdlctlon  in  the  wholesale  field  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  primary 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Commission  over  re- 
tail sales,  but  gives  each  department  the 
right  to  go,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  into 
the  other  field. 

Mr.  WATKINS  I  think  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement,  although  I  have  not 
heard  the  amendment  explained  by  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  not  yet  presented  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Not  quite. 

Mr.  WATKINS  That  may  not  be 
an  exact  statement,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  it  is  interesting  to  me. 
that  a  certain  number  of  packers  have 
entered  into  a  consent  decree  and  agreed 
not  to  retail  meat.  They  are  the  only 
ones  that  cannot  be  touched,  because 
imder  the  con.sent  decree  they  cannot 
retail.  They  must  stay  in  the  wholesale 
field.  That  still  keejxs  them  on  the  little 
immimity  island  which  they  now  have 
all  to  them.selves.  When  it  comes  to 
wholesaling,  they  are  not  bothered  at  all 
by  FTC.  and  they  cannot  retail,  unless 
they  can  get  the  court  to  set  aside  the 
consent  decree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  WATKINS  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes'' 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  10  minutes. 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  ask  another 
question.  My  distinguished  colleague 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the  Giant 
Food  Stores  became  the  owner  of  100 
shares  of  stock  in  Armour  L  Co..  I  believe, 
and  that,  as  a  result,  an  examiner  deter- 
mined that  that  qualified  Giant  as  a 
packer.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  decision  of  the  examiner  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  only  indicates 
what  the  examiner  thinks  the  law  is. 
The  question  must  be  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  finally,  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  Federal  court.  In  the  past, 
when  a  company  bought  at  least  a  20- 
percent  interest,  they  were  considered 
packers  and  were  in  the  group  of  the 
elite.  They  were  no  longer  subject  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  By  that 
device,  they  got  out  from  under  the  FTC. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  PrMldent,  If  I  may 
briefly  Interrupt  the  Senator,  let  me  say 
that  I  favor  the  pending  bill  as  It  i» 


being  adjusted  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion a  certain  amount  of  the  resjxinsi- 
bility  for  regulating  the  packers  of  live- 
stock products,  so  as  to  make  the  regula- 
tion a  joint  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  for 
fiscal  1959  the  packers  and  stockyards 
branch  asked  for  $1,275,500.  the  AMS 
reduced  this  to  $1.104  500.  which  sum 
was  approved  by  the  I>epartment  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Although  the 
House  reduced  this  by  $100,000,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  restore  it  and  give  the  full 
amount  requested. 

So,  in  only  2  years,  1957  and  1958, 
out  of  the  last  6  years,  did  Congress  ap- 
propriate less  than  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  for.  No.  Congress  has  not 
been  derelict.  By  and  large  it  has  given 
the  USDA  exactly  what  it  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve. 

This  indeed  is  a  story  of  lack  of  con- 
cern by  not  only  the  superior  adminis- 
trative officers  but  also  by  budget  offi- 
cials of  the  USDA.  Consider  these 
facts: 

On  July  6.  1956.  I  introduced  S.  4187 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Aericulture 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred  re- 
quested a  report  from  the  USDA  on  July 
10,  1956.  In  the  meantime,  the  USDA's 
1958  fiscal  year  budget  request  went  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Its  request 
for  new  obligatory  authority  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  amount  to  $178,000  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  posting  additional  stock- 
yards under  title  III — not  title  II — of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Not 
one  dollar  of  new  obligatory  authority 
was  requested  by  the  USDA  for  expan- 
sion of  its  enforcement  activities  under 
title  II  of  that  act  for  the  1958  fiscal 
year  relating  to  unfair  trade  practices  in 
wholesaling  or  merchandising. 

Information  given  the  Committee  by 
USDA  officials,  however,  indicated  that 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  re- 
quested additional  new  funds  amounting 
to  $200,000  for  title  II  enforcement. 

Nothwithstandlng  this  background, 
the  USDA  on  December  21.  after  its  1958 
fiscal  year  request  had  gone  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  rendered  a  report 
recommending  against  enactment  of  S. 
4177.  In  spite  of  this  negative  report 
on  a  bill  to  transfer  title  II  authority 
back  to  the  FTC,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Senate  sut)committee's  hearings  on  the 
meat  industry  in  1956.  the  testimony  of 
the  USDA  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  appropriations  for 
the  1958  fi.scal  year,  makes  it  plain  that 
the  Department  did  not,  until  S.  1356 
was  introduced,  intend  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  enforcement  of  title  II. 

On  February  7.  1957.  Mr.  Roy  D.  Len- 
nartson,  Deputy  Administrator.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  told  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee: 

Although  we  have  been  criticized  recently 
for  not  devoting  some  of  the  funds  under 
this  act  to  explorations  Into  trade  practices 
on  the  part  of  packers  and  other  outside  the 
yards.  I  think  our  policy  has  been  sound  In 
attempting  first  to  use  our  funds  to  bring 
the    impact   or    Ueneflts   oX    thia   act   dowu 


closest    to   where   the   producer   can   obtain 
them.      (Hearings,  part  2,  p.  946.) 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee was  told  on  May  22,  1957.  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Butz,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  not  make 
a  supplemental  request  for  title  II  funds, 
but  that  we  also  anticipate  requesting 
from  Congress  additional  funds  for  ad- 
ministrating the  act,  particularly  title 
II,  in  our  next  budget  request — hearings, 
page  308.  However,  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959 — page  323 — 
indicates  that  the  requested  increase  of 
$225,000  in  fimds  for  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice would  be  used  to  strengthen  overall 
administration  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  Then  follows  a  table 
which,  in  my  opinion,  explains  what 
is  really  meant  by  strengthening  overall 
administration.  The  table  shows  that  a 
total  of  546  stockyards  were  posted  and 
being  supervised  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1957.  It  estimates  that  a  total  of  606 
yards  would  be  posted  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1958 — an  increase  of  60  yards,  and 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1959*  a  total  of 
736  yards  would  be  posted^ — an  increase 
of  130  yards  over  fiscal  1958. 

Primarily,  the  requested  increa.se  for 
fiscal  1959  is  to  be  used,  as  it  was  in- 
tended last  year,  for  posting  and  super- 
vising more  stockyards. 

This  is  made  clear  by  testimony  given 
by  the  USDA  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  only  a  short  time  ago. 
I  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  the  hearing 
record : 

Senator  Holland.  'Will  you  show  for  the 
record  how  that  5225,000  was  proposed  to 
be  budgeted? 

Mr.  Paarlberc  (Assistant  Secretary).  Tes; 
Indeed. 

The  information  is  as  follows: 

"Budget  for  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
The  $225,000  Increase  requested  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
was  budgeted  to  provide  an  expanded  staff 
for  Investigative  and  enforcement  work  un- 
der title  II  pertaining  to  buying  and  selling 
practices  by  packers  and  for  posting  and 
supervising  stockyards  under  title  III.  The 
equivalent  of  13  man-years  was  budgeted 
for  title  II  work.  Salary,  travel,  communi- 
cation, and  other  costs  for  this  expanded 
effort  are  estimated  at  approximately  $100,- 
000.  The  balance,  or  approximately  $125,000, 
was  budgeted  for  posting  and  supervision 
of  an  estimated  130  of  the  additional  stock- 
yards eligible  under  the  act  which  are  not 
currently  serviced."     (Hearings,  pp.  663-64.) 

The  te.stimony  of  Mr.  Roy  D.  Lennart- 
.son.  Deputy  Administrator,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  on  the  same  occasion 
also  substantiates  this  fact.  With  re- 
spect to  the  $100,000  of  the  requested 
$225,000  increase  to  be  u.sed  for  title  II 
enforcement  he  stated: 

Of  this  appropriation  Increase  we  are  an- 
ticipating using  some  $75,000  to  $100,000  in 
this  area  of  trade  practices  which  would  not 
necessarily  only  be  limited  to  packers.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  would  i>e  spread  over  all  the 
buying  and  merchandising  activities  of  any- 
one engaged  In  the  procurement  of  livestock. 

Thia  $75,000  to  $100,000  of  which  I  speak 
would  be  centered  largely  on  these  trade 
practice  activities  of  the  packer  group  and 
the  large  livestock  buying  group  at  county 
Ibuylngi  points  and  terminal  marketa. 
(Hearings,  p  226  t 
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In  a  letter  to  me  dated  February  4. 
1958.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
that: 

It  is  estimated  that  about  15  percent  to  20 
percent  of  the  lime  of  all  employees  {Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Branch  |  Is  now  being 
spent  on  enforcement  of  title  II  compared 
with  approximately  10  p>ercent  a  year  ago.  At 
present,  probably  one-third  to  one-half  of 
this  time  is  spent  on  the  trade  practices  of 
packers  in  connection  with  the  merchandis- 
ing of  these  products  compared  wltli  a 
smaller  amount  a  year  ago. 

At  the  most,  about  9  percent  of  the 
time  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch  is  devoted  to  title  II  enforcement 
relating  to  packer  wholesaling  trade 
practices.  Under  these  circumstances, 
who  can  seriously  suggest  that  the  public 
Interest  can  best  be  protected  by  letting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  keep  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  packer  meat 
wholesaling  practices? 

ADEQUATE  TITLE  II  ENFORCEMENT  STKTT  LACKING 

By  contrast  with  the  vigorous  activi- 
ties in  earlier  years  under  title  II,  as 
described  by  the  former  head  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch,  respon- 
sibility for  prevention  of  unfair  trade 
practices  by  meat  packers  until  recently 
not  only  under  title  II  but  under  title  III 
as  well  here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
vested  in  the  Trade  Piactices  Section  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  of 
the  Livestock  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  A  separate  and  spe- 
cialized Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
Regulatory  Agency  has  long  since  been 
dispensed  with.  This  Trade  Practice 
Section  was  staffed  by  two  marketing 
specialists  and  a  stenographer  at  the 
time  S.  1356  was  introduced.  In  October 
1957.  it  was  renamed  the  Packer  Section. 

Neither  one  of  the  two  marketing 
specialists  who  now  comprise  the  Packer 
Section,  or  a  single  employee  in  any  of 
the  20  understaffed  field  offices  main- 
tained by  the  Packer  and  Stockyards 
Branch,  is  engaged  full-time  in  title  II 
enforcement. 

We  must  keep  that  in  mind.  They 
have  many  other  activities  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  purchasing  and 
processing  of  livestock,  and  such  ac- 
tivity but  they  have  done  very  httle  witli 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  un- 
fair trade  practices  provision  of  the  act 
relating  to  wholesaling. 

A  review  of  the  USDA's  April  4,  1957. 
self-appraisal  report  on  the  Packeis  and 
Stockyards  Act  administration  indicates, 
in  addition,  as  does  the  Department's  ap- 
propriation request  for  both  the  1958  and 
1959  fiscal  years  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  of  this  packer  section  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  itself 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  spent 
in  title  III  enforcement — regulation  and 
posting  of  stockyards.  Any  action  taken 
under  title  II  as  concerns  packer  whole- 
saling practices  will  lemain  incidental  to 
its  title  III  activities  at  stockyards. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  "  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  very  little 
time  left.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS,     I  yield. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator has  discussed  this  matter,  but  un- 
fortunately I  was  called  from  the  Cham- 
ber. To  what  extent  does  the  bill  affect 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  or  dealers 
and  handlers  of  poultry,  as  they  are  not 
affected  under  the  present  law?  Can 
the  Senator  state  in  summary  what  the 
bill  provides  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  licensing  pro- 
Visions  will  remain  in  tlic  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Nothing  new  is 
added  with  respect  to  [X)ultr>-  inspection? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  1  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  These  remarks  are 
not  to  be  deemed  criticism  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  packer  section  or  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  branch  itself. 
The  personnel  of  that  branch  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  continued  efforts 
to  obtain  more  funds  and  to  expand 
their  title  II  activities  involving  packer 
wholesaling  practices.  These  remarks 
however,  are  meant  to  be  critical  of  sev- 
eral national  administrations,  except 
during  periods  of  price  control,  for  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  action  in  the 
past  to  support  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards branch  and  thereby  to  comply 
with  the  Congre.'^sional  mandate  given 
the  USDA  in  1921  to  prevent  unfair 
wholesaling  trade  practices  in  the  meat- 
packing industry.  The  simple  fact  us 
tliat  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  branch 
has  not  been  permitted  to  obtain  an 
adequate  enforcement  staff  for  preven- 
tion of  unfair  trade  practices  in  the 
merchandi.smg  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts under  title  II  of  the  act. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  any  acti\ity  along  thus 
line,  and  that  ha.s  been  admitted  by 
the  Department  lUself. 

At  the  present  time,  this  agency  has 
exactly  74  professional  employees. 
Thirteen  aie  in  Washington,  and  con- 
sist of  2  administrative  officers,  7  mar- 
keting specialists.  1  engineer,  2  scales 
and  weighuig  specialists,  and  1  tariff  or 
rate  specialL^t. 

In  the  field  It  has  20  firld  offices 
located  at  stockyards,  and  a  staff  of  61 
professional  employees,  which  consists 
of  43  marketing  specialists,  3  engineers, 
and  15  accountants. 

Tlie  USDAs  office  of  Genrral  Coun- 
sel has  in  Wa.shington  5  lawyers,  who 
are  devoting  their  time  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  and  7  attorneys 
who  work  generally  on  legal  work  in 
tins  area.  Mr.  Charles  Bucy,  Assistant 
Counsel,  told  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee — transcript,  pages  172-173. 
Not  one  of  these  even  devotes  full  time 
to  preventing  unfair  wholesaling  trade 
practices  by  packers.  Their  work,  by 
and  large,  relates  to  violations  of  the 
law  in  connection  with  livestock  trans- 
actions. 

This  self-appraisal  report  I  have  re- 
ferred to  staU's  that  "the  organization 
that  is  maintained  in  administering  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  permits  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  planning 
and  conducting  major  investigations 
and  in  meeting  the  fluctuating  demands 
of  different  district  offices.    Tliis  is  bc- 


cau-se  the  entire  field  force  may  be  ac- 
tively utilized  in  such  an  investigatloa 
whenever  necessary,"  page  8. 

Thi.s  statement  appears  to  be  a  self- 
directed  gratuity  rather  than  a  fact,  a."j 
is  revealed  by  examination  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Butz  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Pettus, 
Director.  Livestock  Division.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing coUocjuy  between  those  gentlemen 
and  myself: 

Senator  Watkins  Mr  Secretary.  •  •  •.  J.s 
it  not  true  that  In  the  Ogden.  Utah,  area 
you  have  2  marketing  specialists  and  1 
clerk — 3  people  to  regulate  26  packer.<«  In  3 
States.  12  of  them  lu  Utah.  13  In  Idaho,  and 
also  1  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  PtTTvs  Those  «r«  the  people  per- 
manently assigned  to  that  localKin.  When 
we  have  an  Investigation  underway,  we  fre- 
quently bring  In  people  from  other  markets 
and  from  our  Washington  area  and  add  to 
our  staff. 

Senator  Watkins  If  they  do  not  have  any 
bigger  staff  in  other  areas  than  in  Ihl.s,  what 
would  you  have  to  enforce  the  law  where  you 
are  moving  them  from? 

Mr.   PiTTfs    We   leave   a   reduced  sUiff. 

Senator  Watkins  For  in.«tance.  in  Billings. 
Mont.,  you  have  I  marketing  specialist  and 
I  half-lime  clerk,  as  I  get  it.  to  regulate  5 
packers  In  Utah.  3  In  Idaho.  2  In  WvDmir.g 
and  11  In  Montana.  21  altogether.  How  In 
the  wi.rld  can  you  take  atiybody  frtjm  that 
arra  in  help  s<^imewhere  else  such  a.<i  the 
Orden,  Ut.ih.  are.t  If  the  otheri  are  manned  In 
the  same  way?      (Hearings,  p.  391  ) 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Butz  asked  Actin;? 
Director  Pettus  to  explain  how  a  case  2 
years  a^^'.o  in  the  0;;den.  Utah,  area  was 
handled.    In  part.  Mr.  Pettus  replied: 

Mr.  Pettus.  I  cannot  recall  at  the  moment 
how  many  people  we  had  looking  into  the 
particular  Iransncllon.  but  we  try  to  operate 
it  with  a.s  few  j>eoplc  as  possible  because  we 
are  ppread  so  thin.  Senator.  ^Hearings,  p. 
3.')2  ) 

To  this  I  replied,  with  the  colloquy 
continuing  as  follows: 

Senator  Watkins  I  recognize  you  are 
spread  thin,  and  that  is  our  cumplnint—  that 
you  do  not  have  enough  f  'rcc  to  do  the  Joi) 
in  tUIc  II. 

Mr  PFrTr<»    We  agree  with  you,  and  I  think 

that  Ls  pointed  out 

Senator  Watkins  V.'e  have  not  had  fur 
nearly  36  years. 

Mr  Prrrus    I  apree  with  you.  sir. 

Senator  Watkins  We  think  that  this  Is  a 
lone:  enough  trial  p<riod  •  •  •  With  all  the 
problems  that  have  been  handed  to  Agricul- 
ture, we  Diought  we  would  certainly  find 
£  .rneone  who  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  this 
matter  of  Ifw  enforcement  In  the  held  In 
which  the  YTC  has  a  special  interest  by 
rea.son  of  the  Act  of  ConKre.«is  creating  It  as 
an  Independent  regulatory  agency— a  special 
arm  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Btjtz.  It  Is  quite  true  for  26  years  It 
has  not  been  adequn'cly  enforced,  but  don't 
ycu  think  when  the  sinner  confeases  and  re- 
solves to  do  better  he  should  be  given  a 
chance?     (Hearings,  p  3J2> 

That  was  not  a  facetious  remark,  as  I 
remember. 

As  a  confessed  sinner,  what  has  the 
Department  of  Afjriculture  actually  done 
Since  A.^:sistant  Secretary  Butz  said  it 
had  resolved  to  do  better?  What  has  it 
done  to  streamline  its  enforcement 
agency,  the  packers  and  stockyards 
branch,  so  that  greater  emphasis  can 
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be  put  on  title  II  enforcement  relating 
to  packer  wholesaling  practices? 

Mr.  President,  It  has  not  carried  out 
that  resolve,  because  It  has  not  sought 
the  funds  to  employ  enough  personnel  to 
do  the  job. 

I  do  not  care  to  review  and  rehash 
matters  I  have  previously  brought  before 
this  body,  In  regard  to  this  subject. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  In  summary,  that — 

First.  Only  92  formal  cases,  in  37 
years.  In  spite  of  tliousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  livestock  and  wholesaling  trans- 
actions, have  been  brought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  title  II. 
Second.  Only  36  formal  cease-and-de- 
sist orders  have  been  issued  to  packers 
under  title  II  in  37  years. 

Third.  Of  the  36  formal  cease-and- 
desist  orders  Issued  to  packers  under 
title  II,  only  9  have  been  issued  for  un- 
fair trade  practices  involving  the  whole- 
saling or  merchandising  of  meat,  meat 
food  products,  and  .so  forth. 

Fourth  By  comparison,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  some  5.000 
cease-and-desi.st  orders  to  business  firms 
for  unfair  trade  practices  in  all  fields  of 
business  activity.  But,  as  Chairman 
Gwynne  told  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  "at  the  present  time  about  33 
percent  of  all  the  Commission's  investi- 
gations are  in  the  field  of  food  market- 
ing and  distribution,"  report,  page  10. 

Fifth  For  the.se  rea.sons  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  have  exclusive  juri-sdiction 
over  packer  wholesaling  activities  in- 
volving meat  and  meat  products,  because 
It  has  not  been  doing  any  better  than 
It  did  in  the  pa.st  36  years,  since  the 
Congress  took  interest  in  this  matter 
again — over  two  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton in  the  chair).  TTie  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  1 
or  2  additional  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  2  addition- 
al minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  by 
comparison,  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion has  a  staff  of  more  than  700  per- 
sons. We  asked  whether  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  enforce  the 
law,  if  Senate  bill  1356  were  enacted. 
Mr.  Earl  Kinter,  general  counsel  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
Commission  "has  personnel  trained  In 
the  problems  which  would  arise  under 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  place 
this  responsibility  upon  the  Commission. 
Its  staff  Is  fully  able  to  handle  the  job 
and  handle  It  well"  (hearings,  p.  59). 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining 1  minute  which  has  been 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  SchoeppelI. 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOKPPEL.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  bill,  which  is  a  most  important  meas- 
ure, I  note  the  provision  appearing  on 
page  8,  in  lines  9,  10,  and  11,  which  ap- 
parently expands  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  livestock 
tran.sactlons  In  interstate  commerce,  so 
as  to  cover  all  such  transactions,  includ- 
ing those  at  auction  markets  and  so- 
called  country  buying  points,  whereas 
presently  such  jurisdiction — except  with 
respect  to  packers — is  limited  to  trans- 
actions at  stockyards  of  more  than  20,000 
square  feet  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Subsection  (g )  makes  all  stockyards  in 
Interstate  commerce  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by 
removing  the  present  limitation  of  20,000 
square  feet  in  the  definition  of  stock- 
yards. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  smaller  in- 
terstate stockyards  under  the  same  reg- 
ulation as  the  larger  yards,  this  provision 
of  the  bill  also  would  require  those  en- 
gaged In  business  therein  as  market 
agencies  or  dealers  to  register  with  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  the  same  as 
those  in  the  larger  yards. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  their  delib- 
erations on  this  matter,  received  any 
complaints  from  very  many,  or  any,  of 
the  States.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  today  are  considering  this  matter 
that  in  my  State  of  Kansas,  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  other  States,  there  are  scores  and 
scores  of  auctions  that  render  great  serv- 
ice to  the  livestock  industry.  Many  of 
those  auctions  are  held  perhaps  on  one 
day  a  week  or  perhaps  on  1  day  every 
2  weeks;  and  at  those  auctions  many  of 
the  patrons  sell  cattle  which  never  go 
into  Interstate  commerce. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  today  are  considering  this 
matter  to  the  fact  that  I  have  received 
from  my  State  of  Kansas  a  very  urgent 
request  with  reference  to  the  inclusion 
of  this  section  In  the  bill.  Those  who 
have  made  the  request  are  objecting  to 
Its  Inclusion.  The  telegram  is  dated 
April  28.  after  the  committee  s  delibera- 
tions on  this  matter  were  concluded,  and 
after  the  repwrt  was  published. 
The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Herincton,  Kaks.,  April  28,  1958. 
Hon    Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  immedi- 
ately exert  all  power  and  Influence  at  your 
command  to  defeat  the  passage  of  bill 
8.  1356.  Calendar  No.  1489,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Holland  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  amendment 
starting  with  line  9  on  page  8  as  follows:  "(Gi 
Section  302  (A)  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  163;  7  U.  S.  C.  202a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof." 

Here  Is  the  pertinent  part: 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Auction  Association 
finds  that  the  Inclusion  of  livestock-avictlon 
markets  of  less  than  20,000  feet  Is  a  hard- 


ship on  over  one-half  of  the  livestock -auc- 
tion sales  operating  In  Kansas  and,  to  our 
opinion,  would  be  harmful  to  the  entire  In- 
dustry In  the  State  of  Kansas.  If  an  honest 
effort  was  being  made  to  revise  or  amend  an 
outmoded  Inapplicable  law  which  as  never 
created  in  the  first  place  for  public  livestock 
auctions  in  1921,  it  would  be  one  thing,  but 
this  amendment  only  provides  to  take  all  of 
the  livestock  auctions  under  the  same  law 
that  a  few  are  now  improperly  under.  Be 
advised  that  the  National  Marketing  Council 
and  the  National  American  Association  Is  not 
speaking  for  nor  do  they  represent  our  asso- 
ciation, nor  do  they  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  livestock-auction  sales  of  Kansas.  This 
request  is  made  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Auction 
Association  assembled  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  held  In  Salina,  Kans., 
Sunday,  April  27.  1958.  Will  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  livestock- 
auction  Industry  of  Kansas. 
Sincerely, 

Joe   a.    Sande&son. 

President. 

Norton,  Kans. 

John  D.  K^rkland. 
Secretary -Treasurer, 
Kansas  Live.'^tock  Auction  Association. 

Herincton.  Kans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIFIKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  while  the 
Senate  is  considering  an  amendment  of 
this  nature,  along  with  others  which 
also  are  very  Important,  and  in  some  of 
which  I  concur. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  in  the  principles  as  set 
forth  in,  and  as  explained  in  connection 
with,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  IMr.  Dirksen], 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  in  Its  judgment,  when 
It  considered  this  matter,  received  any 
objections  from  any  of  the  auction  asso- 
ciations In  any  of  the  other  States.  I 
should  like  to  address  the  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

This  provision  was  initiated  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Young- 
CarroU-O'Mahoney-Watkins  amend- 
ment. We  accepted  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  and  were 
ready  to  accept  it  on  the  floor,  if  we  had 
gone  that  far.  We  did  not  reach  that 
point  because  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  two 
committees  for  consideration.  The 
Young-Carroll  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  This  is  the  first  objection  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  from  any 
souixe. 
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I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  an  amendment  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyajds  Act,  and  the  title  of  that  act 
is  "An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  livestock,  livestock 
products,  dairy  products,  poultry,  poul- 
try products,  and  eggs,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Under  that  title,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  only  auction  yards 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  af- 
fected, regardless  of  their  size.  The  fact 
that  the  limitation  of  20.000  square  feet 
was  eliminated  in  the  other  amendment 
does  not  mean  any  auction  yard  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  is  affected. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  make  that  explanation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  historical  record.  I 
think  that  is  probably  where  some  of  the 
mi.sunderstanding  arose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
once  more  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  T  think  that  is 
probably  why  some  of  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions have  been  pained.  Some  per- 
sons probably  think  the  provision  will 
apply  to  all  their  transactions,  intrastate 
as  well  as  interstate.  I  think  it  is  mo.st 
helpful  for  us  to  have  an  explanation  in 
the  Record  at  this  time.  As  I  said  a 
while  ago.  I  did  not  know  whether  any 
other  State  association,  through  its 
proper  representatives,  had  raised  this 
question. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     None  whatever. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thought  it  was  a 
sufficiently  important  question  to  sug- 
gest it  to  the  Senate  while  it  is  consider- 
ing other  amendments.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  pre- 
sented the  matter  for  the  full  considera- 
tion which  they  have  given  us  today. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  In 
further  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas.  and  speaking  in  my  own  time,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  page  4 
of  the  report  of  the  committees  submit- 
ted by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland!.     The  report  is  No.   14G4. 

This  i.s  a  very  brief  description  of  what 
the  amendment  does.  Of  couise.  the  law 
Is  so  technical  that  one  is  not  surprised 
that  readers  of  the  bill  itself  mi';ht  find 
it  difRcult  to  understand  it.  but  I  think 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
norida  makes  the  whole  question  very 
clear: 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  provides  that  In  the  field 
of  unfair  trade  practice.s  covered  by  the 
Packers  and  Storkyard.s  Act,  1921.  and  the 
nets  Bdmliii.«;tered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  division  of  atithorlty.  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  shall   be   as  follow.s: 

(1»  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  exclusive  JurLsdlctlou  witli  respect  to 
livestock  and  potiUry  through  the  packing 
plant,  tncludlnj;  all  transactions  In  livestock 
In  commerce  at  posted  yards  and  elsewhere; 

Senators  can  see  how  carefully  the  re- 
port refers  to  the  expression  "in  com- 


merce,**    meaning    in    interstate    com- 
merce. 

I  resume  reading  from  page  4  of  the 
report: 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with  rer.pect  to 
products  other  than  livestock,  meats,  meat 
food  products,  livestock  products  in  unmanu- 
factured form.  i>oultry,  and  pjuHry  products; 
and 

(3)  The  two  agencies  shall  have  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  wiUi  respect  to  meats,  meat  food 
products,  livestock  products  \n  unmanufac- 
tured form,  and  pf)viltry  products  after  they 
have  been  prepared  in  form  for  distribution. 

It  was  in  consideration  of  that  state- 
ment that  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Floiida  I  felt  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  P'orestry  had  done  a  masterly 
piece  of  work  in  handling  the  techni- 
calities of  thi.s  proposed  legislation  in 
such  form  as  to  make  them  as  clear  as 
po.ssible.  The  projiosal  brings  togetlier 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  I  know  this  is  a  very  te<hnical  ap- 
proach, and  is  susceptible  to  being  mis- 
understood unless  it  is  given  very  careful 
thought  and  study.  In  considering  some 
of  the  troubled  situations  the  explana- 
tion will  be  mo;'.t  helpful  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  think  the  measure,  goes  fur- 
tlicr  than  it  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  in  order  to  make  fur- 
ther reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  The  development  of 
truck  transportation  has.  of  course, 
modified  the  livestock  industry  very 
considerably.  For  example.  I  think  there 
are  500  posted  auctions  today  and  500 
unposted  auctions.  Then  there  is  direct 
country  buying.  In  addition,  there  are 
country  markets  As  I  recall,  there  are 
some  1.503  unposted  country  markets 
today. 

One  difficulty  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  llie  limitation 
of  the  20.000-.square-foot  area,  because 
a  market  might  cover  an  area  less  than 
20.000  square  feet.  It  might  be  only 
10,000  square  feet,  or  even  5,000  square 
feet,  and  do  a  very  considerable  busi- 
ness in  interstate  commerce. 

Therefore,  in  the  intere.'^t  of  expedi- 
tious and  effective  administration  of  the 
law.  I  think  it  was  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  20.000-square-foot  hmitation 
should  be  stricken  from  the  law. 

Insofar  as  I  know.  tliroii<^h  my  mem- 
ber.ship  on  the  sulxjommillce.  in  the 
henriniis  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  elsewhere  no 
objection  came  to  my  attention  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  the  20,000-SQuare- 
foot  limitation. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska   I  Mr.  IIrcskaI. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  engaged  in  some  di.scus&ion 
of  the  pending  measure,  with  paiticular 
reference  to  the  backgroutid  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  and  especially  concerning 
some  of  the  charges  and  claims  which 
were  made  in  respect  to  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  others 
who  had  been  eni.;aqed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  Tho5^e  remarks  on  my  part  were 
not  made  in  a  nf^gative  way.  After  all, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  re- 
crimination or  by  trying  to  fasten  blame 
or  by  trying  to  arrive  at  an  alibi  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Therefore,  I  should 
like  to  dir;cu.ss  for  a  few  minutes  some 
of  my  thoughts  with  reference  to  what 
can  be  done  respecting  the  amendment 
of  the  present  Packers  and  fctockyards 
Act  so  as  to  meet  properly  the  essence 
of  the  complaints  made  against  it  and 
the  inadequacies  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  need  for 
certain  changes  in  the  act  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Foderal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  their  fields  of  primary  interest. 
At  the  present  time  all  aclivitiis  of  meat 
packing  companies  are  undrr  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  Agncultuie.  This 
includes  jurisdiction  over  many  products 
handled  by  these  lirms  but  not  directly 
related  to  livestock,  meat.s,  or  poultry. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  exclu.sive  jurisdiction 
over  livestock  oiJeralioiis  of  nonpackers 
in  commerce  away  from  posted  stock- 
yards. As  a  result,  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agntullure  nor  the  Federal 
Trade  C'-mmisMon  has  complete  juris- 
diction over  commodities  within  their 
respective  fields.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
should  be  amended  to: 

First.  Transfer  jurLsdiclion  over  the 
practices  of  meat  packers  in  commeioo 
not  related  to  livestock,  mrats.  meat  food 
prtiduct.s.  livestock  products  in  unmanu- 
factured form,  poultry  or  pouilr>-  prod- 
ucts to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  Commission  already  has  responsi- 
bility over  many  competing  firms  in  the.se 
fields  and  this  would  serve  to  complete 
its  jurisdiction. 

Second.  Provide  for  concurrent  juris- 
diction by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  the  Department  of  Agncultuie  over 
retail  merchandising  of  products  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  in  commerce  so  the 
Commi-ssion  will  have  conii>lcte  jurisdic- 
tion over  ccmix'tition  in  the  retail  field. 
Tlie  Department,  howcvtr,  should  retain 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  packers'  meat 
and  poultry  operations  at  this  reUnl 
level,  because  such  authority  is  es.sentiAl 
in  the  regulation  of  cumiH'tition  in  the 
livestock  and  poultry  fleld.s. 

Third.  Transfer  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  Department 
jurisdiction  over  livestock  marketing 
transactions  in  commerce  by  nonpackers 
at  points  away  from  posted  stockyards. 
This  would  give  the  Depaitment  com- 
plete jurisdiction  in  the  livestock  mar- 
keting field. 

Fourth.  Provide  autliority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  delegate  to  the  Commission 
authority  over  specific  packer  activities 
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when  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening with  mterest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  what  the 
Senator  has  stated  is  what  I  had  hoiHxl 
we  might  arrive  at  in  considering  this 
very  imixjrtant  measure  As  I  view  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate,  it  does 
not  accomplish  w hat  we  desire 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  believe  what  we 
need  is  a  practical  approach  to  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  very  gl.'.d  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  pointing  it  out  distinctly 
now.  because,  as  I  remembfT  from 
checking  the  matter,  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  many  people 
in  my  State,  favor  exactly  tliat  type  of 
approach. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  So  dors  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  In  due  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  evidence  his 
views  in  this  respect  by  voting  for  the 
substitute  which  the  Senator  from  Ilh- 
nois  projKJses  to  offer. 

These  amendments  to  the  act  would 
aid  in  efficient  regulation  of  the  livestock 
and  meat  packing  industry  by  clarifying 
the  areas  of  juri.sdiction  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Fed- 
eial  Trade  Commi.ssion.  Through  these 
amendments  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  bo  able  to  concentrate  its 
attention  under  the  act  to  thase  activi- 
ties relating  to  livestock,  meats,  meat- 
food  products,  livestock  products  in  un- 
manufactured form,  and  poultry  and 
poultry  products  All  the.se  directly  af- 
fect producers.  The  F'ederal  lYade 
Commission's  jurisdiction  would  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  those  packer  activities 
relating  to  other  commodities.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  include  on  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  b;isis  the  retail  merchandis- 
ing of  the  products  of  livestock  and 
po\iltry.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  authority  to  the 
F"'cderal  Ti-ade  Commission,  which  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  violators 
avoiding  or  delaying  prosecution  in  ca.ses 
involving  borderline  jui  i.sdiciional  areas. 
There  are  other  strong  and  important 
rea.sons  for  retention  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  juiLsdiclion  over  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  their  directly  re- 
lated products. 

The  livestock  production,  marketing, 
slaughtering,  processing  and  meat  mer- 
chandising industries  are  closely  related 
to  and  connected  with  the  farm  problem 
and  agricultural  economy.  Farmers  de- 
pend on  livestock  for  a  large  jjercentage 
of  their  total  income.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  many  activities  and 
programs  in  these  related  fields  designed 
to  aid  livestock  producers  in  obtaining 
full  value  for  their  products.  There  is 
a  large  fund  of  knowledge  in  the  De- 
partment in  these  closely  related  fields 
that  is  very  useful  in  enforcement  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  over  the  mar- 
keting of  meat  is  not  unique  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  or  products. 
The  producer's  product,  whether  it  be 
livestock  or  any  other  product,  must  be 
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processed  Into  the  form  required  for 
merchandising.  In  the  case  of  live- 
stock, this  consists  of  slaughteringr, 
dressing,  and  such  additional  processing 
as  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  meat  in 
the  form  of  salable  cuts.  In  the  case 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  same  end  is 
accomplished  by  harvesting  the  fruit  or 
veget.ible  from  the  tree  or  plant,  clean- 
iivr.  sortintr.  grading,  waxing,  stemming, 
chilline.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pack- 
ing in  wholesale  packages. 

With  respect  to  meat,  the  Department 
renilates  the  unfair  practices  in  the 
wholesale  or  retail  marketing  thereof 
under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
if  thf  firm  slaughters  livestock  or  proc- 
esses meat  for  sale  or  shipment  in  com- 
merce. In  the  case  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, whether  fresh  or  frozen,  the 
Department,  under  the  Peri.'^hable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  of  1930.  regu- 
lates the  trade  practices  of  all  persons 
en"agcd  in  handling  .such  commodities 
either  as  brokers  or  dealers,  including 
retail  dealers  purchasing  in  wholesale 
lots,  thus  including  all  of  the  major 
retail    grocery-chain   organizations. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  meat  is 
comparable  to  the  Department's  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables except  that  in  the  field  of  meat 
the  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  packers, 
not  including  wholesalers  or  retailers 
who  do  net  slaughter  or  process  meats 
for  sa'.e  or  shipment  in  commerce, 
whereas  with  i-c.«;pect  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables such  jurisdiction  is  cxerci.'^ed  with 
respect  to  all  persons.  The  Depart- 
ment's juri.sdiction  over  trade  practices 
is  not  limited  to  these  two  fields.  Under 
other  regulatory  programs  the  Depart- 
ment exercises  jurisdiction  in  the  field 
of  whole?^ale  marketing  of  other  com- 
modities, including  milk,  grains,  cotton, 
butter,  eggs,  insecticides,  seed,  fungi- 
cides, rodenticides,  virus  serums,  and 
toxins,  fnts  and  oils,  and  wool. 

Suppose  that  several  large  meat  pack- 
ers agreed  with  their  competitors  upon 
prices  at  which  meat  would  be  sold  and 
attempted  to  allocate  tenitcry  for  the 
sale  of  meats  in  an  area,  thereby  elim- 
inating competition  among  ihcm  in  the 
marketing  of  meat.  It  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  mathematics  and  economics 
that  once  the  sales  price  of  a  proces.sed 
or  manufactured  product  is  fixed,  the 
price  that  can  be  paid  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, in  this  case  livestock,  is  necessarily 
the  sales  price  of  the  end  product  less 
the  prcfit  marfjin  and  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing and  market  in;;  of  the  prcduct. 
This  collusive  practice  fixing  the  price 
and  nmotint  of  meat  tliat  could  be  .sold 
by  each  of  the  packers  would,  therefore, 
automatically  restrict  competition  be- 
tween these  firms  for  live  animals  and 
substantially  affect  the  lange  of  live- 
stock prices  by  reason  of  the  packers 
being  the  major  factor  on  tlie  purchas- 
ing side  of  livestock  marketing. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  arguments 
used  by  packer  buyer.->  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  sellers  for  livestock  is  that 
the  cattle  will  be  graded  a  lower  grade 
by  the  Federal  grader  at  the  carca.^s 
level  than  the  grade  which  the  ."^ller  is 
contending  the  cattle  will  make.    Unless 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ready  access  to  the  records  of  sale  of 
carcasses  by  the  packers,  this  unveri- 
fied claim  by  the  packer  could  be  very 
damaging  to  the  livestock  producers* 
interests. 

Because  of  the  above  situation  some 
producers  have  from  time  to  time  sold 
their  cattle  on  the  basis  of  the  carcass 
grade  of  the  cattle  on  the  rail.  Here 
again,  it  is  obv:ous  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  have  access  to  the 
meat  operations  of  a  packer  in  order  to 
protect  the  producers'  interests.  Tlie 
above  .situation  l)ecomes  even  more  in- 
volved in  those  in.stances  in  which  the 
packer  has  persuaded  the  producer  to 
"consign"  his  cattle  and  take  whatever 
prices  the  pacicer  is  able  to  obtain  in 
merchandismg  the  carca.sses.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  packer  defrauding  the  pro- 
ducer by  substituting  inferior  carcas.scs 
or  by  •'tying  in"  the  sale  of  certain  in- 
ferior carca.sses  of  his  own  with  higher 
grade  carcasses  of  the  producer  is  quite 
evident. 

Many  packets  do  not  slaughter  live- 
stock but  purchase  their  meat  for  proc- 
essing from  other  packers.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  packers  who  cus- 
tomarily compete  for  livestock  for 
slaughter  to  avoid  this  competition 
through  agreement  to  purchase  their 
meat  in  carcass  form  from  their  com- 
petitors. The  effect  on  competition  of 
.such  relationships  is  only  apparent  if 
both  livestock  and  meat  operations  can 
be  scrutinized  by  the  same  agency. 

Meat  packers  have  long  contended 
that  the  major  chains,  through  their 
purchase  of  meat,  control  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  prices  packers  can  pay  for  live- 
stock. In  any  event,  the  infiuencc  of 
major  chains  in  the  pricing  of  car- 
ca.^s  meats,  and  Indirectly  of 
livestock,  is  considerable.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  25  percent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness of  the  retail  food  chains  is  in  meat 
and  meat  products.  If  this  is  true,  out 
of  a  total  of  $12.8  billion  of  meat  prod- 
ucts sold  at  retail  In  1956.  7  major 
chains  ."^old  more  than  20  percent.  One 
chain  alone  sold  nearly  9  percent  of  all 
meat  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
top  3  chains  sold  nearly  onc-sixlh  of  all 
meat.  The  effect  of  their  purchivses  in 
such  tremendous  quantities  on  livestock 
prices  is  necessarily  substanti.al. 

All  major  chain  stores  process  meot 
and  meat  food  products  in  varying 
degrees.  In  addition,  certain  of  the 
largest  major  chains  feed.  buy.  and 
slaughter  livestock  and  proce.ss  and  re- 
tail meats.  The  effect  of  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  integrated  operations  of 
such  firms  on  competition  at  various 
levels  cannot  be  determined  in  most 
instances  unless  the  entire  operations  of 
such  firms  are  open  to  investigation. 
This  situation  may  become  more  i)rcva- 
lent  in  the  near  future  due  to  the  In- 
crea.sed  attention  currently  being  given 
to  further  integration  of  operations  by 
packers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ha.s 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  T  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the 
following  steps  during  the  past  year  to 
bring  about  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  title  II  of  the  act: 

First.  Completed,  in  April  1957,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  work  conducted  under  the 
act  to  determine  the  need  for  further 
expansion  of  investigative  activity  under 
title  II. 

Second.  Transferred  $20,000  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  in  May 
1957  to  peiTTiit  expansion  of  investiga- 
tion work  in  connection  with  enforce- 
ment of  title  II  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1956-57. 

Third.  Transferred  $75,000  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  in  July 
1957  for  more  effective  enforcement  of 
title  II  during   the  fi.scal  year   1957-58. 

Fourth.  Established  in  late  October 
1957  a  separate  Packer  Section  in  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  improving  enforce- 
ment of  unfair  trade  practices  in  the 
meat-packing  industry.  This  section  is 
to  direct  investigations  in  this  field  con- 
ducted by  the  20  field  offices  of  the 
branch.  The  section  is  now  staffed  with 
three  ma  keting  specialists,  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  staff  is  anticipated. 

Fifth.  Established  in  February  1958  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Livestock 
Division,  a  deputy  director  who  will  give 
overall  direction  to  the  administration  of 
this  act.  Mr.  Lee  D.  Sinclair,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch,  has  been  named  deputy  director 
in  this  new  alinement  of  administrative 
responsibility. 

Sixth.  The  Department  requested 
$225,000  in  additional  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1958-59  to  strengthen  the  overall 
administration  of  the  act.  This  request 
was  .•-  pproved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
$75,000  has  been  specifically  earmarked 
for  increased  emphasis  on  enforcement 
of  tHle  II. 

Seventh.  Increased  empha.sis  has 
been  approved,  within  the  limits  of 
available  funds,  on  the  investigation  of 
practices  of  the  meatpacking  and  mer- 
chandising industries  at  all  district  of- 
fices of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch. 

The  effect  of  the  administrative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
volume  of  work  handled  under  title  II  of 
the  act.  by  the  Branch  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  of  these  investiga- 
tions under  way  increased  from  17  in 
April  1957  to  37  in  November  1957.  45  in 
February  1958.  and  57  pending  on  April 
15.  1958.  During  this  same  period  16  in- 
vestigations were  completed.  Eleven  for- 
mal actions  involving  meat  packers  are 
awaiting  hearing  on  the  issuance  of  final 
orders.  The  investigations  have  been 
completed  in  all  of  these  cases,  and 
hearings  have  been  held  in  several  of 
them.  The  complaints  investigated  and 
settled  involved  matters  ranging  from 
the  acquisition  of  livestock  to  unfair  and 
deceptive  advertising  practices.  Most  of 
the  cases  settled  were  handled  on  an  in- 


formal basis  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  formal  hearings.  Four  formal 
complaints  against  meat  packers  have 
been  settled  during  this  f>eriod  by  an  ad- 
mission of  the  facts  and  consent  to  Issu- 
ance of  cease-and-desist  orders.  Several 
major  investigations  are  currently  under 
way  involving  simulation  of  Federal 
meat  grades,  financial  conditions  of  the 
meat  industry,  livestock  integration, 
meat  and  poultry  retail  merchandising 
practices  and  advertising  allowances  in 
the  sale  of  meats  and  poultry.  Most  of 
these  investigations  are  in  their  initial 
stages,  and  are  designed  to  keep  the  De- 
partment informed  of  current  marketing 
practices  and  trends  in  the  meat  and 
poultry  packing  and  merchandising  in- 
dustries. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  as  I  observed 
a  little  while  ago,  in  the  light  of  this 
type  of  reasoning  and  these  thoughts, 
it  will  be  my  intention  to  support  the 
substitute  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  indicated  he  will  shortly 
propose. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  express  my  real  delight  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  who  has,  according  to  his 
-Statement  on  the  floor,  accepted  the 
Holland  proposal  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  original  Senate  bill 
1356.  I  think  that  is  correct;  and  I  wish 
to  complement  him  for  his  discernment. 
If  he  could  muster  only  a  little  more 
discernment  and  embrace  the  substitute 
which  I  shall  offer  before  this  discus- 
sion concludes,  I  should  be  happy,  in- 
deed. In  any  event,  he  has  come  a  long 
way  in  that  direction,  and  I  believe  he 
deserves  a  comphment  for  the  increas- 
ing discernment  which  he  has  exhibited. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  I  accept  the  com- 
pliment, very  modestly.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  paid  me 
that  compliment.  I  say  to  him  that  I 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it. 
I  have  read  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  I  have  read  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. When  I  read  the  Holland  amend- 
ment I  had  no  doubt  that  it  should  be 
accepted;  but  when  I  read  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  heard  him  di.scuss  it.  my 
mind  was  filled  with  doubt,  much  as  I 
regret  to  say  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  known  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wyoming  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  his  capacity  for  in- 
creasing enlightenment,  and  I  still  nour- 
ish the  hope  that  he  will  go  further. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very 
long  with  a  discussion  of  this  subject, 
which  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  since  last  year.  There 
have  been  long  and  very  interesting 
hearings.  A  historical  review  is  scarcely 
necessary,  because  I  ventilated  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  the  bill 
was  referred  to  it  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  since  1921. 
or  a  period  of  37  years.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  in  that  space  of  time  at  least 


123  separate  and  distinct  efToris  have 
been  made  to  amend  or  modify  it.  Very 
few  amendments.  Indeed,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  I  think  that 
Is  testimony  as  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  first  Instance,  when  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was  enact- 
ed. Congress  desired,  of  course,  to  vest 
a  large  measure  of  jurisdiction  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  It 
could  develop  an  integrated  ix>llcLng 
operation  as  well  as  an  investigatory 
operation,  in  the  interest  of  the  packing 
industry,  in  the  interest  of  safeguarding 
the  consumer,  and.  of  course,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  orderly  marketing  of  meat 
products. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  con- 
ditions since  1921.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kansa.s 
(Mr.  ScHOEPPELl,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  direct  country  buying.  I  think 
it  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  business 
today.  The  number  of  auction  markets 
has  increased.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  small;  but  I  think  there  are  at  least 
1,500  which  may  not  be  posted.  There 
has  t>een  a  change  in  the  marketing  of 
livestock  as  the  volume  of  that  business 
has  grown.  So  I  ana  not  Inserisible  of 
the  fact  that,  as  conditions  change,  so, 
on  occasion,  there  must  be  changes  in 
the  law.  When  this  subject  was  before 
us  for  consideration  I  was  unwilling  to 
go  so  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O  Mahonev  )  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  WatkinsI  would  go.  They  jointly 
authored  Senate  bill  1356. 

I  wish  again  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I  thought  this  sub- 
ject should  properly  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  am  not  unaware,  of 
course,  that  in  the  rule  book  we  employ 
certain  words  to  indicate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  respective  committees.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary  did  have  jurisdiction  in 
this  field.  But  when  we  examine  the 
subject  matter,  we  find  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  upon  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  have 
passed  in  the  first  instance.  So  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  very  amiably 
joined  in  the  proposal  that  the  bill  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  further  coiisideration. 

I  was  present  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time  when  it  was  considered.  I  made 
what  I  thought  was  a  rather  expanded 
statement,  but  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6. 
with  2  absentees,  finally  reported  the 
so-called  Holland  proix)sal,  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  original  amendment  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act. 

It  is  scarcely  nece.ssary  for  me  to  go 
over  the  ground  covered  by  my  distin- 
guished compatriot,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  He  has  pretty 
well  analyzed  the  majority  report  and 
the  views  expressed  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  shall  only  skeletonize  them. 

The  majority  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  ade- 
quately enforce  the  act;  that  it  ha.s  the 
power  to  use  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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ml.«ision,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  does  so: 
tiiat  it  pleaded  a  lack  of  funds  as  an 
excuse  for  nonenforcement;  that  it  had 
an  inadequate  staff;  that  it  failed  to 
litigate  and  therefore  failed  to  develop 
a  body  of  case  law;  that  it  was  loath 
to  prosecute,  and  that  it  lacked  interest 
in  the  aggressive  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

I  shall  make  only  a  single  comment 
on  these  items.  With  resi>ect  to  the 
alleged  failure  to  Utigate  and  develop  a 
body  of  case  law,  I  reply  that  I  am  a 
lawyer,  but  I  always  hope  to  avoid  liti- 
gation. I  hope  to  avoid  developing 
enough  case  law  to  fill  the  Capitol  10 
times  over,  in  all  the  courts  of  the  land 
In  a  single  year.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Dejiaitinent  of  Agriculture. 
Its  purpo.se  and  function  is  es.'ientially 
to  police  the  administration  of  the  act, 
to  catch  the  deceptive  and  unfair  prac- 
tices before  they  go  .so  far  tliat  there 
must  be  litigation.  Th"  function  of  the 
E>epartment  is  to  caution  those  involved, 
and  say  to  them.  "Look  out;  you  are 
overstepping  the  bounds.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  we  shall  have  to  haul 
you  into  durance,  and  deal  with  you.' 

The  function  of  the  Departm.ent  is  to 
police  the  act.  through  various  in.spec- 
tors  and  personnel  at  the  yards  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  rather  than  to  pro- 
.secute.  I,  for  one.  would  never  cliide 
any  agency  of  government  for  its  fail- 
ure to  litigate  and  develop  a  substantial 
body  of  case  law. 

We  thought  there  were  answers  to  the 
nrf,'ument  of  the  majority.  We  conceded 
that  there  were  changes  in  conditions, 
and  that  perhaps  there  should  be  some 
modification  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  We  pointed  out  that  this  op- 
eration was  an  integiated  function, 
which  began  with  the  animal  and  con- 
tinued all  the  way  through  the  various 
processing  procedures.  We  contend  that 
primary  jurisdiction  .should  remain  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
its  policy  was  to  police  and  not  to  pros- 
ecute. Wc  pointed  out  that  the  charges 
which  were  made — and  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.'-ka  has  ably  belabored  t'lat  ques- 
tion— have  not  been  sub«;tantiated:  also 
that  the  EXopartment  was  understaffed. 

With  respect  to  that  particular  item, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Department  has 
3,500  meat  inspectors  and  850  pou!tr>'  in- 
spectors. In  order  to  have  an  adequate 
staff,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  have  to  receive  ver>'  substantial 
appropriations  from  Congress  if  it  were 
ever  to  reach  that  level. 

So  we  thoucht  we  had  pretty  well  re- 
futed the  ca^e  made  by  the  majority. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  three 
proposals  before  us:  First.  Senate  bill 
1356,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  .second,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  complete 
sub.stitule,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Holland  1  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrriculture  and  Forestry; 
and  third,  the  substitute  which  I  shall 
Offer. 

Let  me  for  the  Record,  more  than  for 
any  other  purpose,  indicate  what,  in  my 
judgment,  the  orirnnal  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  havo'done. 


As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  so  ably 
polnt^s  out.  it  is  highly  technical.  Inci- 
dentally, that  is  one  of  my  pet  peeves. 
No  one  is  chargeable  or  responsible  for 
it  exactly,  but  I  wonder  if  sometime  we 
will  not  liave  to  look  at  the  form  in 
which  bills  are  framed.  We  pick  up  a 
bill  and  it  says.  "Be  it  enacted,"  and  so 
forth,  "that  paragraph  1  of  subsection 
(R)  of  -section  402  is  deleted;  that  sub- 
section <2i  of  paragraph  9  of  section  926 
is  modified  by  strilung  out  the  comma 
and  inserting  the  word  'and'." 

To  comprehend  such  bills  becomes  a 
real  difficulty.  To  be  sui-e  there  is  a 
requirement  under  the  rule  that  in  the 
reix)rt  the  modifications  in  existing  law 
and  the  deletions  and  additions  mu.st  be 
shown.  However,  it  still  becomes  rather 
difficult,  especially  when  action  on  a  bill 
has  not  been  completed  and  there  has 
been  no  reix)rt  and  no  succinct  analysis 
of  tlie  existing  law  and  the  cliangcs 
which  are  proposed. 

I  defy  even  myself,  oftentimes,  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  a  bill  will  do. 
Perhaps,  before  wc  become  too  enmeshed 
in  the  legislative  process,  we  will  create 
a  special  subcommittee  to  look  into  the 
question  of  drafting  bills,  so  that  it  will 
become  abundantly  clear  on  first  read- 
ing what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

Let  us  look  at  S.  1356.  It  would  ex- 
clude packci-s  from  the  interdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s5ion  Act,  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  with  what 
is  involved  in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act. 

The  definitions  ai-e  stricken  as  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  all 
these  proposals,  Lecausc  many  of  them 
are  appropriate.  The  tille  is  amended. 
The  commerce  provision  is  amended. 
There  are  changes  in  sections  401  and 
403  of  tlic  act,  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
proposed  changes.  The  word  "packer" 
is  stricken  from  section  502.  Poultry 
dealers  are  brought  under  tl^,e  FTC.  The 
net  effect  is  really  found  in  the  fact  that 
tit'.e  11  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  is,  in  effect,  repealed.  That  is  the 
real  nub  of  the  measure.  That  is  v\hat 
Senate  bill  1356  would  do. 

Wliat  docs  the  Holland  substitute  do? 
The  Senator  from  Wyr  ming  hai  placed 
it  before  the  Senate  very  succinctly  and 
very  capably.  First,  it  deletes  the  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  exclusicn  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  gives 
the  Federal  Trade  Ccinmi:-sion  jurisdic- 
tion cf  livestock  in  commerce,  and  poul- 
tiT,  through  the  packing  plants,  includ- 
ing all  transactions  in  livestock  in 
commerce  at  posted  yards  and  elsewhere. 
That  is.  in  substance.  Uie  substantial 
distinction  between  the  O'Mahoney- 
"Watkins  bill  and  the  Holland  substitute. 
It  leaves  title  U.  but  it  amends  it  to  make 
it  apply  to  products.  Then  it  amends 
title  III.  to  do  a  number  of  things.  It 
expands  the  concept  of  the  marketing 
agencies  to  include  all  those  engaged  in 
com^merce.  It  expands  the  definition  of 
dealers,  and  States  to  what  extent  the 
term  "dealer"  shall  apply.  Then  it  ex- 
pands the  term  "stockyard  '  and  removes 
the  20.000-square-foot  limitation  in  the 
existing  law.  Then  it  deals  with  regis- 
tration.   Finally  it  directs  a  better  liaison 


between  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  effect,  as  I  see  it,  of  course,  is  to 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ju- 
risdiction over  livestock  and  poultry 
through  the  packmg  plants,  and  in  com- 
merce on  hvestock  and  products.  It 
gives  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  products  other 
tlian  meat  products  and  related  prod- 
ucts. 

To  make  sure  that  it  is  clear.  I  believo 
everyone  knows  that  over  the  years  the 
packers  were  providing  violin  strings, 
Dutch  cleanser,  golf  balls,  and  goodnes.s 
knows  what  all.  There  was  a  great  hue 
and  cry  about  their  marketing  those 
products.  Since  they  were  packers,  of 
course,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Hol- 
land substitute  provides  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  products  other  than  meat 
and  related  livestock  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. Then,  finally,  it  gives  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts after  they  have  been  prepai-ed  for 
distribution.  That  goes  down  to  the 
retail  level. 

In  one  category  jurisdiction  Is  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  sec- 
ond category  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  the 
third  category,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
is  given  to  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I    have    proposed   a    substitute,    which 

1  sliall  presently  offer.  The  substitute 
is  identical  with  H.  R.  9020.  introduced 
by  Representative  Coolev,  of  North  Car- 
olina. It  was  con.sidered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  25  to  2.  Last  week 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  ap- 
lM?aied  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  received  a  rule  to  provide  for 

2  hours  of  debate.  Since  H.  R,  9020. 
is  on  the  House  Calendar,  and  a  rule 
for  consideration  has  been  issued,  that 
bill,  unless  all  signs  fail,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

V/hat  docs  it  do?  It  is  very  simple. 
Tt  amends  section  202  and  inserts  "prod- 
ucts," so  ns  actually  to  put  the  emphasis 
in  the  direction  of  things  as  distin- 
guished from  persons.  It  is  the  same  as 
tiie  Holland  amendment,  in  that  it  ex- 
pands tlie  general  concept  of  marketing 
agency  and  dealer  and  stockyards  so 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned.  It  con- 
tains one  provision  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  other  measures,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  oleomargarine  and 
retail  sale.s,  juri.-^diction  over  which  is 
placed  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  retail  level,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  request  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  not  only  to  make  an  investi- 
gation, which  is  the  case  under  existing 
law,  and  make  a  report,  which  is  the 
case  under  existing  law,  but  to  institute 
proceedings,  wh.ich  is  an  authority  not 
carried  in  existing  law. 

I  am  happier  alxiut  the  Holland  pro- 
posal, .'•ince  it  was  submitted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  CMahoney-Watkins 
bill.  I  merely  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
fir.^t  vote  will  come  on  the  proposal  that 
I  shall  offer  as  an  amendment  in  the 
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nature  of  a  substitute.  T  offer  the  pro- 
posal at  this  time,  Mr.  President.  It 
may  be  necessary  that  the  paRing  be 
modified,  because  I  have  not  related  It 
to  the  new  text.  Wherever  it  must  ap- 
pear. I  suggest  it  be  modified  accordingly. 
I  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike 
out  all  of  the  Holland  proposal.  I  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  that 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  As  the  Chair 
understands,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
offers  his  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  the  sub- 
stitute reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  necessary  to  discuss  my  amendment 
any  further.  The  Senate  generally  is 
pretty  much  aware  of  the  equities  and 
the  problems  involved.  I  would  add 
only  one  other  statement.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  I  know — 
I  certainly  cannot  speak  for  them  om- 
clally.  although  I  have  had  frequent 
liaison  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  am  therefore  pretty  confident 
about  this — would  prefer  the  substitute 
which  I  am  now  offering.  I  believe  I  can 
«ay  advLsedly  that  this  would  meet  the 
desire  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  I  believe  it  would  meet  the 
desires  of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers,  which  is  an  association.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  of  about  1,500  small 
packers.  I  think  it  meets  the  desires  of 
the  large  packers.  Furthermore,  I  think 
It  is  more  nearly  In  line  with  the  testi- 
mony received  from  a  good  many  of  the 
associations  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  cattle  raisers. 

With  that  statement,  I  conclude  my 
remarks.  I  submit  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Holland  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

That  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921. 
as  amended  (42  Stat  159,  as  amended;  7 
U.  S  C  181  and  the  following).  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  amending  section  202  by  Inserting 
Rfter  the  word  "utilawfiil"  the  words  "with 
respect  to  livestock,  meats,  meat  f<x)d  prod- 
ucts, livestock  products  in  unmanufactured 
lorm,  poultry,  or  poultry  products." 

(2)  By  amending  section  406  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "except"  where  It  first  appears 
In  subsection  (b)  the  words  "with  respect 
to  margarine  or  oleomarKarlne  and  retail 
sales  of  any  commodity,   and  except." 

(3)  By  further  amending  section  406  by 
Inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  of  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b)  and  adding  the 
following:  "or  In  any  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
Institute  a  proceeding  under  this  act.  In 
which  case  the  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  exercise  In  connection  therewith 
all  the  powers,  functions,  and  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  act.  and  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  In  such  Instance  shall 
be   final." 

Sec  2.  Said  act  Is  further  amended — 
(1 »    by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a  stock- 
yard" from  sections  301   (c)    and  301   (di; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
section  302  (a); 


(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  In 
section  303  the  following  sentence:  "Every 
other  person  operating  as  a  market  agency 
or  dealer  as  defined  In  section  301  of  the  act 
may  be  required  to  register  In  such  manner 
as    the   Secretary    may    prescrlt>e  "; 

(4|  by  amending  section  311  by  striking 
out  the  words  "stockyard  owner  or  market 
agency"  wherever  they  occur  and  Inserting 
"stockyard  owner,  market  agency,  or  dealer" 
and  by  striking  out  "8tt)ckyard  owners  or 
market  agencies"  and  Inserting  "stockyard 
owners,  market  agencies,  or  dealers";   and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a  stock- 
yard" from  section  312  (a) . 

Sec  3  Subsection  6  of  section  5  fa)  of  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission  Act  (16  U  S  C. 
45  (a)  (6»  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "per- 
sons, partnerships  or  corporations  subject 
to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  406  (b)  of  said 
act",  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "matters  made  subject  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as  amended,  except 
as  provided  In  section  406   (b)   of  tald  act   ' 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  production  of  livestock  and  meat 
packing  arc  important  industrie.s  in  Mon- 
tana, so  I  have  a  major  interest  In  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

S.  1356  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  ma- 
terial help  to  the  producer.  Speclflcally, 
the  Carroll-Young  amendment,  which 
has  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  8  1356 
as  It  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  provld  s 
the  livestock  producer  much  greater  pro- 
tection from  unfair  and  discriminatory 
practices  than  he  now  has  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Title  II 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  trans- 
fers Jurisdiction  over  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  meat 
and  meat  food  products  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  places  It 
exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  has  had 
the  practical  effect  of  not  only  exempt- 
ing this  important  industry  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  aLso  providing  an  ex- 
emption for  Riant  chain  store.s  and  other 
businesses  which  invested  in  small  pack- 
ing operations.  S.  1356  would  correct 
this  legislative  error. 

Those  who  drafted  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  drew  a  very  broad  defini- 
tion of  who  wore  to  be  considered  pack- 
ers and  thereby  subject  to  regujation  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  definition,  a  company  owning  20 
p>ercent  of  the  voting  power  or  control 
of  a  packing  business  was  a  packer.  A 
Federal  court  held  in  1940,  In  the  case 
of  United  Corporation  against  Federal 
Trade  CommLssion,  that  a  company  en- 
gaged in  the  marketing  of  canned  meat 
products  and  which,  after  an  FTC  com- 
plaint charging  misleading  advertising 
practices  was  issued,  acquired  a  packing 
plant  was  not  subject  to  PTC  jurisdiction 
because  it  thereby  qualified  as  a  packer 
under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
Because  of  this  judicial  precedent,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  rule  in  the  same  way.  The 
Carnation  Milk  Co.  was  removed  from 
PTC  jurisdiction  when  it  acquired  a 
small  meatpacking  operation.    Wilson  & 


Co  "s  sporting  goods  wa.s  declared  not 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission 
because  it  was  classified  as  a  jxicker.  A 
complaint  Involving  Armour  it  Co  's  ad- 
vertising representations  concerning  its 
oleomargarine  was  dismi.ssed  for  the 
same  rea.son.  A  number  of  other  com- 
plaints have  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

In  a  very  recent  case.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  Pood  Pair,  a  grocery 
chain,  the  chain  avoided  PTC  action  by 
showing  It  was  in  the  packing  buslne.ss. 
The  fact  that  the  packing  plant  did  only 
a  $25  million  annual  business  as  com- 
pared with  the  Food  Fair  overall  total  of 
$475  million  had  no  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  argued.  The  examiner  upheld 
this  argument  and  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  no  power  to  act. 

Finally,  on  April  17.  1958,  only  last 
month,  Examiner  Hler,  of  the  FTC,  in 
the  ca.se  of  Giant  Pood  Shopping  Center, 
Inc  ,  ruled  that  the  purchase  100  shares 
of  Armour  L  Co  stock  by  a  large  chain- 
store  brought  the  grocery  chain  within 
the  definition  of  a  packer  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  and  re- 
moved the  company  from  PTC  Jurisdic- 
tion It  is  obvious  that  if  this  interpre- 
tation Ij  upheld,  any  business,  regardless 
of  lis  primary  interest,  can  e.^cape  PTC 
Juri.sdlctlon  at  will  by  establishing  a  little 
packing  subsidiary,  or  buying  stock  In 
one  that  already  exists.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  what  use  will  the  PTC  be? 

Among  other  questions,  one  Interest- 
ing point  this  decision  raises  Is  whether 
a  company  which  has  removed  Itself 
from  PIC  jurisdiction  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  purchasing  a  stock  Interest  In 
a  packing  plant  may  likewise  remove  it- 
self thereafter  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  selling 
the  same  stock  when  the  Secretary  com- 
mences proceedings  against  It.  Could 
this  company  by  the  process  of  buying 
and  selling  stock  frustrate  all  efforts  by 
all  agencies  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
laws  designed  to  prevent  unfau  trade 
practices? 

I  have  al.so  in  mind  the  possibility  that 
the  Federal  court  may  grant  the  motion 
by  the  three  large  packers,  now  subject 
to  a  1920  consent  decree,  that  they  be 
allowed  to  go  Into  the  grocery  business. 
If  this  should  occur,  they  undoubtedly 
would  do  so  and  might  quickly  l)ecome 
grocery  chains  in  themselves.  Since  they 
are  clearly  packers  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  their  activities  as 
chain  groceries  would  not  be  subject  to 
P^ederal  Trade  Commission  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Food  Fair  decision.  S.  1356 
would  correct  this  condition. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  Is  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  any  sincere  and 
honest  attempt  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  all  of  the  unfair- 
trade-practice  provisions  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  a.s  It  Is  presently 
written.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  a  staff  of  720  persons  and  a  budget 
of  more  than  $4  million  which  Is  devoted 
to  just  this  sort  of  regulation  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  American  Industry,  It  would 
take  a  very  large  staff  and  a  not  incon- 
siderable appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  enforce  all  of  these 
provisions  properly  against  the  meat- 
packing industry. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  transactions  in- 
volving the  live-animal  or  live-poultry 
business  are  be.'^t  regulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  want  to  re- 
Iterate,  for  purposes  of  absolute  clarity, 
that  S.  1356  as  it  is  at  present  before  us 
would  take  nothing  In  this  area  of  com- 
merce away  from  the  Secretary's  juris- 
diction. The  definition  of  stockyards 
has  been  broadened.  The  Secretary  is 
given  jurisdiction  over  certain  livestock 
tran-sactions  at  the  point  of  sale,  rcgard- 
le.ss  of  whether  it  occurs  in  the  stockyard 
or  In  the  producers  barnyard.  Also,  he 
can  require  persons  operating  off  the 
stockyard  to  register  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  pre.scnbe.  The.se 
measures  should  materially  help  the 
livestock  raisers. 

If  we  are  determined  to  secure  effec- 
tive and  realistic  antitrust  enforcement, 
6.  1356  IS.  in  my  opinion,  tiie  mo^t  de- 
sirable way  to  do  it  We  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  continue  to  provide  r.  haven 
from  surveillance  for  all  those  who.  for 
selfish  rea.sons.  mny  desire  to  be  exempt 
from  Federal  Ti  adc  Commission  juri.sdic- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  .^enntor  frrm  Wyoming 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFI-TCER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  Sr-nator  from 
Illinois  has  44  minutes  remaining  on  the 
bill,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  37  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  now  pending.  Thirty 
minutes  has  been  allotted  to  each 
amendment.  15  minulis  to  be  controlled 
by  each  side. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  on  the  nmenoment. 

Mr.  WATKIN.S,  Ilr.  Prc.<:ldent,  the 
proposal  now  before  us  was  not  di.scu."=sed 
by  the  Judiciary  Ccmmittce.  It  uas  not 
proposed  by  any  witness  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, includinf;  the  AMI  p.nd  the 
USDA,  both  of  wliich  orlninally  .«up- 
portcd  the  May  20,  1957,  Dlrksen 
amendment.  It  should  be  rejected  by 
a]I  means. 

While  it  represents  somcwhfit  of  nn 
improvement  over  the  ori;i:nal  Dirksen 
amendment,  which  a  minority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  felt  would  be  ade- 
quate, it  still  does  not  afford  the  public 
adequate  protection  as  docs  S.  135G, 
f-ince  S.  135G  requires  that  all  whole- 
saling activities  of  packers — not  merely 
those  involvin;;  nonmeat  food  and  non- 
food products,  but  al'O  their  meat  and 
poultry  products— be  made  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC.  Contrasted 
with  this  proposal  now  before  us,  S.  1356 
provides  the  protection  the  public  in- 
terest warrants  and  requires,  but  wliich 
It  has  not  had  for  37  years. 

Mr.  President,  effective  admini.-^tration 
of  laws  to  prevent  unfair  competition  in 
the  meatpacking  business  can  only  be 
achieved  if  there  is  an  adequate  law,  an 
adequate  staff  of  investigators,  econo- 
mists, marketing;  specialists,  and  law- 
yers, who  are  capable  of  gathering  evi- 
dence that  will  stand  up  in  court,  and 
a  real  desire  to  enforce  the  law. 

Because  the  amendment  does  not  meet 
these  requirements,  it  should  be  rejected 
by    the    Senate.      Let    us    examine    the 


amendment  in  light  of  these  three  cri- 
teria. 

The  amendment  will  not  provide  an 
adequate  law;  S.  1356  does  provide  one. 

The  amendment  would  leave  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  USDA  authority 
to  regulate  the  wholesaling  trade  prac- 
tices of  meat  packers  in  connection  with 
meat,  meat  food  products,  livestock 
products,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
and  epgs.  The  evidence  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Agriculture  Committees 
indicate  that  merchandising  activities  in 
connection  with  these  products,  as  well 
as  with  rcsj>cct  to  nonmeat  food  and 
nonfood  products,  should  be  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  FTC. 

Here  are  the  facts  upon  which  this 
contention  is  based: 

First,  the  amendment  provides  for  di- 
vided jun.sdiction  between  the  USDA  and 
the  PTC  over  the  merchandising  or 
wholesaling  trade  practices  of  meat 
packers. 

A)tiKu;'h  the  amendment  would  return 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.'-sion.  juris- 
diction over  the  wholesaling  ictivities  of 
a  packer  in  connection  with  nonmeat 
food  and  nonfood  products,  it  would  pei- 
mit  the  United  States  D?partmrnl  of 
Acriculture  to  continue  to  exerci.se  ex- 
clu'-ive  jun.sdiction  over  wholesaUng  of 
meat  rnd  poultry  products  by  a  packer, 
a'i  defined  by  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  With  the  Holland  amend- 
ment, if  It  were  adopted,  there  will  be 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the^c  fields  be- 
tween the  Federal  Trade  Commi.vsion  and 
the  Department  of  Ai-'nculture. 

It  .'■eems  absurd  to  have  two  agencies; 
one,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis^icn.  es- 
tabli.'-hed  by  Congress  to  rcf^ulate  trade 
pra'Ctices  in  intenitate  commcice,  and 
one,  the  Livestock  Division  of  the  United 
States  Dei)artmcnl  of  Afincuilures  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  whicii  is  not 
an  enforcement  agency,  rcMulate  the 
trade  practices  of  meatpackcrs  with 
Juri.'^diction  depending  upon  the  products 
s'jld.  This,  en  the  face  of  the  matter,  is 
duplication  of  the  wor^t  sort  and  ought 
to  be  prevented,  since  it  violates  sound 
principles  cf  organization  and  can  only 

re.ult  in  confui^ion  and  ineffective  over- 
all regulation. 

Why,  for  example,  shouM  the  whole- 
saling of  meat  by  firms  such  as  Swift, 
Armour,  WiLson,  Cudahy.  and  otliers,  be 
rc;4ulated  by  the  United  State.s  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  thc.'r  whole- 
saUng activities  in  connection  with 
cheese,  canned  milk,  vegetable  soup,  glue, 
ice  cream,  canned  baby  foods,  salad  oils, 
confectionery  products,  and  so  forth,  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Why  should  nonpacker  firms  which 
wholesale  meats,  meat  food  products, 
poultry,  poultry  products,  or  e;:8s,  be  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  and  more  effective 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, while  their  packer  competitors, 
many  of  w  horn  qualify  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  as  packers  by  acquir- 
ing a  20  percent  interest  in  a  packing 
plant,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  an  atmos- 
phere of  relative  nonenforcement.  which 
for  37  years  has  characterized  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
minlbtration  of  the  merchandisins  pro- 


vislon.s   of  title  n  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act? 

I  may  say  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  are  not  in  the  Chamber, 
that  it  was  admitted  outright  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  for  37  years  title  II  had  not 
been  enforced  by  the  Department.  There 
cannot  be  any  ari:ument  about  that,  be- 
cause the  persons  who  are  best  infoiTned 
are  those  who  are  enforcing  the  act.  and 
they  admitted  frankly  that  title  II  had 
not  been  enforced. 

Where  is  the  equity  In  the  sort  of  ad- 
ministrative arranpement  which  this 
amendment  would   perpetuate? 

Division  of  jurisdiction  also  would 
create  numerous  practical  problems.  For 
example,  the  wholesaling  of  tomato  soup 
by  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  a  meatpacker 
under  the  law,  would  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FTC;  but  which 
arrency  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole.'-aling  of  Campbells  chicken  noodle 
.soup?  Is  chicken  noodle  soup  a  soup  or 
a  poultry  product? 

Suppore  a  packer  .ships  in  Interstate 
commerce  a  mixed  carload  composed  of 
meat  products  and  nonmeat  food  prod- 
ucts to  a  customer.  If  it  were  charged  by 
a  nonpacker  competitor  that  an  unfair 
trade  practice  was  involved  in  the  trans- 
action to  which  agency  would  he  take 
his  complaint?  To  the  FTC  or  the 
USDA^ 

Suppose  the  USDA  did  begin  to  enforce 
title  II  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  if  this  amendment  were  enacted. 
Think  of  the  bureaucratic  duplication 
which  would  result.  Two  agencies,  op- 
erating under  two  different  laws  trying 
to  prevent  unfair  wholesaling  trade  prac- 
tices which  fall  .-ihort  of  Sherman  Act 
Violations,  on  the  part  of  the  same  firm, 
but  with  respect  to  different  products 
which  the  firm  sells. 

The  USDA  for  37  years  has  net  ex- 
hibited any  real  intention  of  preventing 
unfair  trade  practices  by  meatpackcrs  in 
the  wholesaling  of  meats,  meat  food 
products,  pouliiy.  poultry  products.  e,'j:gs, 
ncnmc.Tt  food  products  and  nonfood 
products.  During  this  period  of  3'j  de- 
cades, that  Department  has  issued  ex- 
acL'y  9  cease  and  desist  orders  against 
packers  for  engaging  in  unfair  trade 
practices  in  the  wholesaling  of  meat  and 
meat  food  procluct.<:.  E.xcept  for  one  is- 
."-ued  in  December  1957,  the  last  one  be- 
foic  that  was  Lssued  in  1938 — 20  years 
ago.  By  docket  number,  those  9  cease 
and  delist  orders  are  identified  as  fel- 
lows: No.  418—1933,  No.  419  —  1933,  No. 
420—1933,  No.  440—1930.  Nn.  476  — 1928. 
No.  470—1935,  No.  477—1938,  No.  580— 
1938.  and  No.  2272—1957.  In  lipht  of  this 
paucity  of  cease  and  desist  orders,  when 
coupled  with  no  real  effort  by  the  USDA 
to  acquire  an  enforcement  staff,  how  can 
anyone  seriously  propose  this  amend- 
ment as  a  means  of  providing  effective 
prevention  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
packers  in  the  wholesaling  of  meat  and 
poultry  products? 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  big  pack- 
ers, represented  by  the  American  Meat 
In-^titute.  are  the  principal  opponents  of 
this  measure,  if  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  If  they  are  already  subject  to  ef- 
fective  enforcement — which  is  all  they 
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would  be  subjected  to  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill— why  should  they  be 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

By  comparison,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  issued  some  5,000  cease 
and  desist  orders  to  business  firms — 
which  cannot  qualify  as  packers  and  thus 
escape  that  agency's  jurisdiction — for 
engaging  in  unfair  trade  practices. 
Based  upon  this  record  of  comparative 
enforcement,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  big  packers  are  supporting  the 
amendment  now  before  us,  since  with 
respect  to  the  products  which  provide  the 
bulk  of  their  sales,  their  wholesaling 
practices  remain  subject  to  the  USDAs 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  the  food-industry  spokesmen  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  filed  statements  with  the 
subcommittee,  or  have  indicated  their 
feelings  more  recently  on  this  matter, 
have  urged  that  Senate  bill  1356  be  en- 
acted. Why?  Because  it  would  give  the 
PTC  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
wholesaling  or  merchandising  activities 
of  all  firms  in  the  food  industry  rei,ard- 
less  of  the  products  sold  in  interstate 
commerce.  In  a  few  words.  Senate  bill 
1356  would  subject  all  firms  to  one  law — 
one  set  of  trade-practice  standards,  ad- 
ministered by  one  agency  which  has  no 
lesponsibility  except  law  enforcement. 

This  group  includes  the  following  na- 
tional organizations: 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  As- 
sociation. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

National  Fisheries  Institute. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  Unittd 
States. 

National  Rendercrs  A.ssociation. 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  As.'^ccia- 
tion.  Inc. 

National  Preservers  Association. 

Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of 
America. 

I  may  say  that  in  my  own  State,  the 
Cattlemen's  A.'-sociation  favors  ttie  en- 
actment of  Senate  bill  1356;  and  the 
Wool  Growers  Association,  the  State 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Farmer.s  Union 
also  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  All 
the  farm  groups  in  my  State  favor  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  Their  en- 
dor.sement  has  some  significance,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  produce 
these  products  and  who  believe  there 
have  been  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  taken  care  of  the  situation  as  it 
should  have  done. 

I  .s{iy  very  frankly  that  this  is  not  an 
undue  critici.sm  of  Secretary  Benson. 
The  people  of  my  State  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him  and  for  his  purpo.'^cs 
with  respect  to  agriculture.  In  the  main, 
they  support  him:  I  was  going  to  say 
they  support  him  nearly  100  percent. 

But  in  this  case  they  cannot  see  eye 
to  eye  with  his  Department,  and  its  posi- 
tion that  it  should  not  surrender  juris- 
diction, or  that  at  least  there  should  not 


be  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  over  the  large 
packers. 

The  only  group  that  does  not  engage 
In  the  retail  busme.ss  is  the  group  that 
is  subject  to  the  consent  decree — the 
group  composed  of  the  Swift,  Armour, 
Cudahy.  and  Wilson  companies.  I  think 
they  are  tlie  ones  that  arc  subject  to  it. 
Tliey  are  tlie  principal  ones  that  will  be 
left  unregulated  if  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  firms  which  many  of  thcie  trade 
associations  represent  must  compete  wiiii 
meatpackers  in  the  wholesale  and 
mercliandising  of  meat,  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  and  poultry  products. 
Ihey  deem  it  gro-ssly  unfair  for  them  to 
be  suljject  to  a  ripidly  enforced  set  of 
trade-practice  rules  by  the  FTC  in  .sell- 
in?,'  these  products,  while  any  firm  which 
owns  even  a  20  percent  interest  in  a 
meatpacking  firm  would  be  subject  to 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  a  scope  of  free- 
dom which  nonenforcement  by  the 
USDA  of  a  regulatory  statute  makes 
po.ssible. 

Do  the  big  packers  and  the  AMI.  their 
lobbyist,  appreciate  this  situation?  Do 
they  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it?  Certauily  tiiey  do;  and  they  intend 
to  keep  all  of  it  for  themselves,  if  they 
can. 

Consider  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mi-.  J.  M.  Foster,  an  AMI  offi- 
cial, to  the  1956  AMI  contention  mem- 
bership: 

Certnlnly.  the  problem.s  of  the  Industry 
and  those  of  ajjriculture  generally  will  not 
receive  as  sympathetic  treatment  from  the 
FTC  as  we  have  come  to  expect  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  locks  as 
though  we  have  a  fight  on  our  hands,  and 
you  can  bet  that  the  Institute  Is  going  to 
pursue  this  one  through  to  the  limit  of  our 
abUitles.  (The  National  Provisloner.  Oct. 
13,  1956.  p.  192  ) 

Sympathetic  treatment  apparently  is 
equated  with  nonenforcement;  and  that 
goal  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  big  packers, 
throush  th.e  AMI.  to  the  limit  of  their 
abilities.  Thus  their  support  of  the 
amendment  under  debate. 

Mr.  President.  House  bill  9020  is  detri- 
mental to  producers  and  consumers. 
Livestock  producers  probably  can  expect 
to  receive  lower  prices  than  otherwi.sc 
would  prevail,  if  the  PTC  is  not  given 
jurisdiction  over  trade  practices  in  con- 
nection with  the  wholesaling  of  meats, 
meat  products,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
other  products,  that  is  to  say.  over  the 
long  pull.  There  may  be  periods  and 
times,  as  at  present,  when  prices  will  go 
up.  But  in  the  long  run  of  operations  in 
the  future,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ns  one 
who  used  to  be  en'Taged  somewhat  in  the 
live.'^tock    bu.<:incs.s.    it  will   be   f:ir   bcttei 

for  this  industry  to  have  the  markets  for 
meat  and  meat  products  stabilized  under 
fair-trade  practices;  then  they  will  be 
far  better  off  than  they  would  be  under 
the  situation  which  exists  at  this  time. 
There  are  times  when  the  market  runs 
away  in  one  direction,  and  at  other 
times  it  runs  rv.ay  in  another  direction. 
But  the  present  tendency,  because  of 
nonenforcement  of  title  II,  unfair  trade 
practices  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol— and  that  is  why  the  western  meat 


packers  are  complaining — Is  gradually  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  competitors  in  thia 
business. 

For  this  reason  also.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  consumers,  who  now  si)end  nearly 
7  percent  of  their  incomes  for  these 
products,  can  expect  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  otherwise  would  prevail  if  the  FTC 
is  not  given  at  lea.'.t  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

With  the  continued  increase  In  the 
price  spread  between  what  producers  get. 
and  what  consumers  pay,  there  is  need 
for  erfeclive  regulation  wliich  will  elimi- 
nate any  of  that  spread  due  to  packer 
unfair  trade  practices,  which,  in  turn, 
may  eliminate  their  competitors,  and 
thus  may  give  a  smaller  number  of  firms 
m')ie  control  over  the  prices  packers 
pay  for  live  animals  and  the  prices  they 
charge  fur  meat  and  meat  food  products. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  be 
permitted  to  oix-rate.  This  is  the  ob- 
jective of  llie  antitrust  laws,  and  this  is 
the  goal  of  enforcement  agencies. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  failure  by  the 
USDA  to  enforce  title  II  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyaids  Act  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased concentration  in  tlie  meat- 
packing Industry. 

I  told  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, when  I  appealed  in  opposition  to 
House  bill  9020.  which  in  substance  is 
identical  to  the  amiMidment  now  before 
us.  that; 

By  contrast  with  several  million  livestock 
producers  on  the  sellers  side  of  the  market, 
we  Qnd  on  the  buyers  side  only  a  few  hun- 
dred meatpackers  operating  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  thua  subject  to  Federal  meat 
Inspection. 

Mr.  Pre.'-.ident.  In  connection  with  my 
use  of  the  words  "several  million  live- 
stock producers."  I  wi.h  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Western  States;  at  the  present  time, 
practically  every  State  of  the  Union  has 
within  its  borders  por.'ions  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  livestock. 
It  would  .seem  that  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers have  moved  east,  and  now  are  to 
be  found  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
I  must  admit  that  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  .«^o  many  of  the  producers 
located  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Slates,  including  the  States  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  That  development  shows 
that  every  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  or  practically  every  one.  is  now 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter. 

I  read  further  from  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture: 

Btit,  whatever  Implied  favorable  Impli- 
cations the  existence  of  a  few  hundred 
such  packers  has  of  competitive  biddln:T. 
they  are  considerably  reduced  «iid  brought 
Into    proper    perspective    by    this    tact:     10 

national    packers    slaughter    npi)rc>xiniatply 

50   ijerccnt  of   the  eattle.   66   percent   of   the 
caUes.  70  percent  of  the  hogs — 

No  matter  how  many  hundreds  the 
.«^mall  packers  are  said  to  slaughter — 

and  77  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  com- 
ing under  Federal   meat  Insjiecllon. 

Even  when  total  commercial  slaughter 
figures  are  used,  it  Is  evident  that  a  few  firms 
me  developing  stronger  market  dominance. 
C  jntr.-^ry  to  the  data  conti-lned  In  the  April 
4,  1957.  report  of  the  USDA  on  the  admlnls- 
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tratlon  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  the 
percent  of  total  commercial  slaughter  of  sev- 
eral species  by  the  big  4  and  15  packers  Is 
on  the  Increase.  Information  supplied  me 
under  date  of  April  15.  1957.  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Butz.  supplemental  to  this  report. 
Indicates  that  the  percent  of  total  com- 
mercial slaughter  of  hogs,  which  provide 
farmers  10  percent  of  their  Incomes,  by  the 
big  4  overall  packers  Increased  2  percent  from 
1953  to  1955.  In  1953.  they  slaut^htered  39 
f>ercent  of  the  hogs:  In  1955.  41  percent, 
although  the  table  on  page  11  of  thai  report 


long  since  been  dispensed  with.  This 
Trade  Practice  Section  was  staffed  by 
two  marketing  sp>ecialists  and  a  stenog- 
rapher at  the  time  when  Senate  bill  1356 
was  introduced. 

Not  even  one  of  these  two  marketing 
specialists,  who  now  comprise  the 
Packer  Section,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  a 
single  employee  in  any  of  the  20  under- 
staffed field  offices  maintained  by  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch,  is  en- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  May  I  have  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  minute? 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  I  yield  one-half 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No  meatpacker.  be  it 
a  large  or  a  small  one.  has  anything  to 


had  Indicated  a  decline  of  1  percent  during     Kaged  full  time  in  title  II  enforcement     fear  if  S.  1356  is  enacted,  unless  its  pres 


the  period  1953-55. 

And  Instead  of  the  big  4  slaughtering  58 
percent  ol  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  1955  us 
shown  In  the  table  on  page  11  also,  this  letter 
from  Secret.ary  Butz  reveals  that  they  actu- 
ally slaughtered  59  percent — a  1  percent  In- 
crease over  that  indicated  In  the  table.  1  he 
table  on  page  12  of  this  report  indicates  that 
the  biggest  15  firms  slaughtered  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of 
calves  and  hogs  In  1955  tlian  they  did  In 
1950. 

So  whether  we  view  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  federally  Inspected  slaughter  or  total  com- 
mercial slaughter.  It  seems  that  at  least  for 
some  major  species,  market  domination  by  a 
few  firms  continues  to  grow. 

How  much  of  the  price  spread  on  meat 
and  related  products  is  due  to  increased 
concentration  is  not  known.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,  based  upon 
37  years  of  USDA  nonenforcement,  that 
adequate  steps  will  not  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent unfair  trade  practices  which  have 
led  to  the  present  degree  of  concentra- 
tion and  control  over  prices  by  a  few 
packers,  until  such  authority  is  returned 
to  the  FTC. 

The  same  concern  has  been  expre-s.sed 
by  the  following  producer  and  consumer 
organizations,  which  have  indicated  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  tzive  tlie 
FTC  at  least  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
trade  practices  of  packers  involving  the 
wholesaling  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
as  well  as  nonmcat  food  and  nonfood 
products: 

Farm  organizations:  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation.  Nevada  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  N.itional  Wool  Grow- 
ers A.ssociation.  Utah  Fa.'m  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. National  Farmers  Union,  Utah 
Farmers  Union.  American  National  Live- 
stock Auction  Association,  National 
Farmers  Organization.  River  Markets 
Livestock  Group.  Montana  Cattlemen's 
A.'-sociation.  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association,  Iowa  Swine  Producers  As«^o- 
ciation.  Georgia  Dairy  Association.  Idaho 
Wool  Growers  A-^sociation.  Pure  Milk 
A.ssociation.  Utah  Wool  Growers  Associ- 
ation. Utah  Cattle  Growers  Association, 
and  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  As.sociation. 

Consumers:  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States. 

rSDA  HAS  NOT  BEFN  CAPAPI  F  OF  FFTTrTT\'i: 
PREVENTION  OF  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC-riCF..S  BV 
packers;  FTC  IS  CAPAai.E  OF  PaOVIDINC  SUCH 
ENFORCEMENT 

Responsibility  for  prevention  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  by  meatpackers 
until  recently,  not  only  under  title  II, 
but  under  title  III,  as  well,  here  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  was  vested  in  the 
Trade  Practices  Section  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Branch  of  the  Livestock 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  A  separate  and  specialized 
regulatory  agency  for  the  administration 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has 


as  concerns  packer  wholesaling  trade 
practices.  A  review  of  the  USDAs 
April  4.  1957,  self-appraisal  report  on 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  ad- 
ministration indicates  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  of  this  section  and  of 
the  work  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch  itself — nearly  90  percent — is 
spent  in  posting  and  regulating  stock- 
yards under  title  III.  It  appears  evi- 
dent that  whatever  title  II  enforcement 
is  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  whole- 
saling trade  practice  provisions  of  that 
title  IS  incidental  to  the  title  III  work  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  all 
time  under  my  control  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  used. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Utah  requires  some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  Uke  prob- 
ably 2  minutes  more. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Uuh  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  rccOohized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Effective  regulation 
precludes  utilizing  divided  jurisdiction 
based  on  products  sold  in  enforcement 
work.  In  1921,  when  our  predecessors 
were  debating  pas.<^age  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  this  very  point  was 
raised  by  Senator  Norris.  in  connection 
with  an  amendment  which  would  have 
divided  jurisdiction  between  FTC  and 
the  USDA  on  the  basis  of  products  sold. 
as  in  the  present  instance.  I  am  not 
talking  about  eoncurrent  jurisdiction; 
I  am  talking  about  jurisdiction  being 
divided  on   the   basis   of  products  sold. 

Here  today,  some  36  years  later,  his 
words  of  counsel  are  just  as  appropriate. 
He  stated  on   that  occasion; 

I  appeal  to  Senators;  you  may  be  against 
this  bill,  you  may  not  want  any  investiga- 
tion, you  may  not  want  anything  done  with 
these  packers,  or  with  any  bu.slness  that  is 
allied  with  them:  but  you  must  admit  that. 
If  you  do  want  it  done,  you  want  It  done 
right,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  foolish,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission •  •  •  authority  to  investigate  part 
of  these   products  clear  throvigh   to  the  end, 

and  authority  for  other  products  only  part 
way.  or  atithority  for  part  of  the  products 
under  one  law.  going  In  this  direction,  and 
authority  to  Investigate  the  byproducts 
which  are  In  use  for  food  going  in  the 
other  direction  (Conceessional  Record, 
June  17,  1921,  p,  2702). 

I  can  only  echo  his  words:  TTie  right 
way  to  do  it,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  done,  is  to 
pas.s  S.  1356  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee amendment. 


ent  wholesaling  trade  practices  do  not 
conform  to  the  norms  of  fair  business 
conduct  contained  in  the  FTC  Act.  If 
they  do  not  so  conform,  they  should  be 
stopped.  Return  of  this  authority  to  the 
PTC,  as  provided  by  S.  1356,  with  the 
Holland  amendment,  will  insure  this  de- 
sirable result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  about 
the  only  rejoinder  I  should  like  to  make 
to  my  esteemed  friend  from  Utah  (Mr. 
WatkinsI  is  with  respect  to  whether 
there  have  been  laches  and  lack  of  ag- 
gressive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  1  made  some  Inquiry  with 
respect  to,  first,  the  number  of  requests 
for  investigation  under  section  406  of 
the  act,  addressed  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  the  Department;  sec- 
ond, a  statement  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings prosecuted  by  the  Department; 
and  third,  the  numiaer  of  cases  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  concerned  only  with  item  2.  since 
it  is  directly  responsive  to  the  observation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  Department  did  respond,  Mr. 
President,  and  there  appears,  on  pages 
13.  14.  and  15  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
a  li.st  of  formal  administrative  cases  un- 
der title  II  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  They  are  docketed  cases  and, 
insofar  as  I  can  tell,  there  must  be  at 
least  100  or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  on  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  enforcement 
program  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  and  other  material  that  will  be  of 
significance  in  the  debate  on  the  packers 
and  stockyards  bill,  known  as  S.  1356  and 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  "Statement  may  be  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dirksen 
The   Senate   will   begin   discussion   on   the 

amendments  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act  in  S.  1356.  known  as  the  O'Mahoney- 
Watkins  bill  and  the  Dirksen  amendment 
to  S.  1356,  which  Is  comparable  to  the  Cooley 
bill  on  the  House  side,  which  is  known  as 
H.  R.  9020.  This  statement  will  refer 
primarily  to  the  enforcement  record  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  bringing  in 
a  few  Instances  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
enforcement. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1356,  the  O'Mahoney- 
Watkins  bill,  have  made  much  to  do  of  the 
fact,   as   stated  on  page   7  of  their  majority 
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report  to  the  Senate  Report  No.  704,  as  fol- 
lows: "Few  cease- and -deslat  orders  under 
title  II  have  been  Issued  against  companies 
In  the  meatpacking  Industry."  However, 
let  us  look  at  the  record  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  Senator  Irom 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  said: 

•'I  have  asked  for  a  list  of  referrals  for 
prosecution  under  the  antltriist  laws  and 
under  title  II,  so  we'll  have  a  clear  picture 
of  any  requests  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
this  field  •■ 

This  request  came  as  a  result  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [  Mr.  Wat- 
KINS]  that: 

"We  have  been  advised  that  there  have 
never  been  any  requests  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  this  field   • 

The  request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
fMr.  Hoi  LAND  I  was  made  to  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Bucy,  Assistant  General  Counsel.  Dt'partnient 
of  Agriculture,  and  his  statenient  and  list 
Of  formal  admlnlstrntlve  cases  under  the 
Packers  and  SlocKyards  Act  are  as  ItUlows: 

UNrrco  St.ntks  Department  or 

AoaiCt'LTl'HC. 

Orrire  or  thk  Counskl. 
Washington.  D   C  .  Apul  IS,  i9:«. 
Hon.  Srs&SARO  L    Holland. 

Vnitrd  States  Senate. 
Dkar  Skn.\t^)R  Holland;  As  chairman  of 
the  Joint  exetullve  session  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  April  17.  1958.  to  cunslder  S  1356, 
yovi  requested  that  tliere  be  furnl.shed  for 
the  record  certain  Informntloii  as  foUuws: 
(1)  The  number  of  requests  for  Investigation 
under  section  406  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921,  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commls.slon  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  (2)  a  statement  of  administra- 
tive proceedings  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  against  packers  under 
title  II  of  the  act  since  Its  enactment;  and 
(3)  the  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  action  Involving 
trade  or  monopolistic  practices  of  packers 
covered  by  title  II  of  the  act. 

With  respect  to  Item  (1).  the  records  of 
the  Department  disclose  no  requests  for  in- 
vestigation under  section  406  having  been 
made  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

With  respect  to  Item  (2).  there  Is  enclo.«:ed 
a  tabulation  of  the  formal  administrative 
proceedings  Instituted  under  title  II  of  the 
act.  Indicating  the  nature  of  violation  In- 
volved and  the  disposition  and  date  thereof. 
With  respect  to  item  (3».  because  of  the 
period  covered.  1921  to  1958.  full  and  com- 
plete records  are  not  available  covering  the 
field  of  this  request.  Such  examination  of 
acce.s-sible  records  as  the  limited  time  avail- 
able has  peimlttert  dlsclo-ses  no  requests  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  action  under  section  205  of  the  act 
for  a  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  by 
a  packer.  The  record  examination  referred 
to  covers  the  period  from   1940  to  d;ite. 

On  Augu.st  12.  1937.  the  Department  in- 
stituted BAI  Docket  No.  909,  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  under  title  II  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  against  Armour  &  Co.. 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Swift  &  Co..  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  West- 
ern Produce  Co  ,  and  the  Amarlllo  Poultry  & 
Egg  Co.,  Involving  charges  that  they  engaged 
In  a  course  of  business  and  did  acts  for  the 
purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  manipulating 
or  controlling  prices  at  which  packer  prod- 
ucts were  purchased  in  commerce,  and  of 
creating  a  monopoly  In  the  acquisition  of, 
buying,  selling,  and  dealing  In  packer  prod- 
ucts  and   of   restraining   commerce. 

On  May  10.  1939,  In  the  cotirse  of  this 
proceeding  and  after  a  number  of  henrlngs 
had  been   held,   the  Department  wrote  the 


Attorney  General  requesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  be  directed  to 
Investigate  certain  alleged  violations  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  Involved 
In  the  proceeding,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  poultry  aspect  of  the  proceeding 
Thereafter,  the  Department  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  copies  of  the 
transcripts  and  records  relating  to  the 
proceeding. 
On  October  9.  1940,  Robert  H.  Jackson,  the 

then   Attorney   General,   wrote   to   the   Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcvUture  as  foUows: 

"The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  undertaking  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  of  possible  restraints  of 
trade  in  the  fcx)d  Industries.  Your  coopera- 
tion In  furnishing  this  Department  with 
p>osslble  leads  for  Investigatory  purposes 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

"Among  other  things.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Department  t<i  ascertain  what.  If  any. 
restraints  of  trade  may  exist  In  the  meat- 
packing Industry  from  st(x:kralser  to  con- 
sumer, and.  for  this  purpose,  access  to  such 
material  as  may  have  been  developed  by  the 
Department  of  AgrlcxUture  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  desired. 

"Particular  reference  ia  made  to  your 
docket  No.  909  A  which.  U  l.s  understood, 
contaliis  testimony  reUtue  to  current  prac- 
tices In  the  n\entpitcklng  Industry.  An  op- 
portunity to  review  docket  900  A  with  Its 
testlmiMiy  ai\d  exhibits  Is  requested  It 
would  be  preferable  If  a  ropy  of  this  mate- 
rial could  b«  made  available  for  use  at  the 
Depnrtnient  of  Justice.  If  not,  represent- 
atives of  this  Department  will  exanune  the 
diKkcl   ,kt    the   Department   of   Atsncullurr   " 

After  receipt  of  the  (uregoln>{  letter,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  copies  of  all  the 
transcripts  and  exhibits  In  BAI  Docket  No 
909  and  90'.>  A.  together  with  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Department  had.  There- 
after, In  1941.  the  Department  of  Justice 
obtained  a  nimibcr  of  Indictments  Involving 
the  so-called  Big  Four  packers,  as  well  as  a 
substantial  niunber  of  other  packers,  in- 
dividuals, and  trade  asKoclatlon.s. 

Thereafter,  on  February  15,  1919,  the  In- 
dictments were  dismissed  In  view  of  the  fil- 
ing of  a  civil  action  Involving  the  same  prac- 
tices. This  action  was  instituted  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  liHB.  and  on  the  Government's 
motion  dismissed  wtthovit  prejudice  on 
Mnrch   17,  1954. 

The  details  with  respect  to  the  Indict- 
ments referred  to,  as  well  as  the  civil  action, 
are  set  forth  In  the  list  of  antitrust  cases 
Instituted  against  companies  In  the  meat- 
packing business  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice furnished  with  Assistant  Atton^ey  Gen- 
eral Victor  U.  Han.sen's  letter  of  May  29. 
1957,  addressed  to  Senator  C'M.mioney  as 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  letter  and  list  are  printed  on 
pages  102  to  105  of  the  record  of  the  Jolni 
hearings  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.  n  5282  and  other  bills  deal- 
ing  with    the   transfer  of  Juri-sdictlon    to  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

In  the  light  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
the  investigation  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  court  actions  in- 
stituted and  pending  from  1941  to  1954  In 
the  broad  field  of  monopoU.stlc  trade  prac- 
tices by  packers,  naturally  the  Department 
was  reluctant  to  engage  in  activities  which 
would  have  at  least  duplicated  and  could  be 
anticipated  to  rnnfllct  with  or  Impair  the 
extensive  acli\ .  .es  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  during  this  period. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee's Interest  was  limited  to  cases  Involving 
monopolistic  trade  practices  of  packers  and 
we  hnve  not.  therefore,  dealt  with  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  criminal  and  cUll  cases 


referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by  this 
Department  relating  to  other  Asp>ect8  of  the 
regulatory  program  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act. 

It    Is   hoped    that    the   foregoing   furnishes 
the   Information   required,    however.    If   any 
further    Information    Is    needed,    we    will    tM 
pleased  to  fvirnlsh  It  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaiiles  W    Buct. 

Assistant  General  Counsel. 

I  Enclosure  ] 

"LIST  or  rOKMAL  ADMI.VISTRATlVt  CASES  CNOCm 
TITLE  II  or  Tilt  r.\CKEa3  and  bTOCKTAKDa 
ACT 

"E)ocket  No  1  Kanfat  City  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change v.  Armour  <&  Co.  and  Fotcler  Packing 
Co  : 

"Complaint:  TTiat  Fowler  Packing  Co.  a 
Bulxsidlary  of  Armour  k  Co  .  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Ml.'tletoe  Stock  'Vards,  prevented  Its 
shippers  from  Invading  the  localities  and 
territories  of  other  shippers;  and  thni  It  gave 
certain  privileges  to  some  ahljipers  which 
were  denied  to  others. 

■Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
req\Urlng  resjxjndei-.Ls  to  cense  and  desist 
from  (1)  preventing  or  forbidding  any  ship- 
per from  rncnglng  in  competition  with  any 
other  shlpi>er  in  baylnn  hog*  m  their  r««)>«c> 
Uv«  torrliurles  ur  lucMliiiva.  and  {2t  dvnytnr 
a  corn  fill  at  Us  Btixkyarda  to  hoc.i  of  mxj 
ikf  its  alilppert  vkhile  furnl»hlng  such  CU  to 
the  hv^s  of  other  shippers. 

"Doiket  No  m  In  rt  ^rwtour  A  Cowr^ny 
til  Illinois.  Armour  *  Cotn/MiNir  o/  DrIaKarr, 
J    Ogdr>\  Armour    nnA  Monw  Jk  Co  .' 

"Complaint  lh:a  acquUitlon  of  aaaets  of 
Mvtrrls  &  Co  by  Armour  tt  Co  had  tendency 
or  effect  uX  restraining  conunerce  or  creating 
monopoly;  and  that  acquisition  was  for  pur- 
poses of  manlpulatlin;  or  controlling  prices 
U\  llie  buying  ul  llveiiock  and  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  products  ihereijf  in  com- 
merce or  of  creating  or  tending  to  create  a 
monopoly  therein 

"Disposition:  After  extensive  hearings  (79 
days  I  the  complaint  was  dismis.ic<l.  The 
Secretary  concluded  that:  (li  The  purchase 
by  one  competitor  of  the  physical  properties, 
business,  and  g.xjdwill  of  another  competi- 
tor does  not  constitute.  !n  and  of  itself,  a 
violation  of  the  act;  (2)  the  evidence  did  not 
show  that  the  acquisition  was  for  the  purpo.se 
of  manipulating  or  controlling  prices;  and 
(3 1  that  the  unduputed  evidence  showed 
that  comi>eiltion  on  the  whole  In  the  sale  of 
meat  and  meal  food  products  In  commerce 
had  not  been  cilauulshed  ^September  14. 
19.15). 

"Docket  No  133,  In  re  Armour  i-  Company 
of  Illinois.  Armoiir  i-  Company  of  Driaiiare. 
north  American  Profiaion  Co  ,  and  Swtft  A 
Co: 

"Complaint:  Tliat  respondents  refused  to 
do  bu.>^iness  with,  or  to  purchase  hogs  han- 
dled by.  any  traders  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards.  Chicago,  III  ;  and  that  such  practice 
was  unfair  and  unjustly  dl.scrlmlnatory  and 
w.ts  done  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  eCcct 
of  creating  a  monopoly  In  the  acquLsUlon 
and  buying  of  hogs  In  commerce,  or  of  re- 
straining such  commerce. 

"Disposition:  Prior  to  hearing,  represent- 
atives of  rest>ondents  and  the  complaining 
traders  met  before  the  examiner  and  re- 
fpondents  stated  on  the  record  that  they 
would  thereafter  purchase  hogs  at  the  Chi- 
cago stockyard  on  their  merits.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  repre.'^entntlons  made  by  resj^ond- 
ents.  the  complaint  was  dismissed  (January 
22,    1925). 

"Docket  No.  152.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Chicago  Packing  Co.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  had  con- 
tract with  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange 
to  slaughter  certain  livestock  and  to  place 
and  keep  the  dressed  carcasses  of  the  live- 
stock so  .<;:auEhtcrcd  In  coolers  upon  respond- 
ent's premises  exiJosed  for  sale  and  competl- 
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tlve  bidding  by  prospective  purchaaers:  tlia,t 
resi>oiident  withdrew  from  Its  coolers  certain 
carcasses  of  the  livestock  In  order  that  re- 
spondents could  obtain  the  carcasses  after 
ct^iinpetitue  bidding  had  ceased;  and  that 
respondent  substituted  certain  carcasses  of 
Inferior  grade  and  quality  for  carcasses  of 
EU)>erlor  grade   and   quality. 

"Disp<ji>itlon;  Order  entered  dismissing 
proceeding   upon   ground*   that  respondent 

and  certain  of  its  officers  were  Indicted  under 
provisilons  of  United  States  Penal  Code,  that 
certain  of  rc6{Kjndeiu'B  officers  pleaded  guilty 
and  were  sentenced,  and  that  re;  poiident  was 
no  longer  engaged  in  preparing  meats  and 
meat  lood  product*  lor  sale  and  shipment  In 
Interstate  commerce   (December  27.   1927). 

"Docket  No  185.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  r. 
Sunlight  Produce  Company  of  Stouz  City, 
Iowa,  and  Cudaky  Packn.g  ConifMny  of  Chi- 
cago. III.: 

"Complaint:  Tliat  res^xindents  attempted 
to  Injure  and  destroy  the  but.lnet>s  of  a  cum- 
petUor. 

•Disposition:  Proceeding  dismissed  with- 
out heurinK   (Jvme   15.  li>U7i. 

'Docket  No  ;i68  S'cirtwy  of  Agr:cullu>e 
y.  Geo.  A.  H>>rmtl  A  Company  «-/  4u^tiM, 
MaiN  .  fl>id  liatU   Parktng  Cont;>aHy  o/  H°a> 

It  lioO,    /oM  <i 

*C>mplnint  That  renpondent*  hnd  aitree- 
ment,  wrraiijrrmrnt.  and  combination  to  np- 
p<>rtion  lerriiory  lor  canying  on  Uu.sutess  of 
purvha»lnK  »«ine  in  c«  ntinerre. 

"Ui«|>oMtiun  Cum|Uaint  dlamliaed  after 
hearing  vqxm  hnU'ng  aixl  conclui>lon  U)at 
there  was  no  arrurgement.  aKrecment.  or 
ronibtn.>«l.on  between  responden'^s  as  alleged 
^ April  'J8    I'Jjai 

'  Docket  No  289.  S^cetary  of  Ag'trulturt  v. 
Syracuse  ftrnittring  Conifyoriy  o/  ITatruxKXf, 
N.  Y.,  and  Consolntutcd  Rcndvitng  Contpavy 
of  fio^ton,  Jtfa.<'.N. ' 

'Cjmplalnt:  That  respondents  h.ad  en- 
gaged In  certjiin  practices  lor  purixise  or  with 
the  effect  of  maiti).utatii.g  and  controlling 
prices  lu  commerce. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  d'.'mlssing 
the  procecd:i:c  nic  order  stated  that  It 
now  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  Agilculture 
that  there  Is  no  apparent  reason  for  continu- 
ing the  proceeding'  (June  3,  1933). 

Docket   No.   294.   Secretary  of   Agriculture 
V.  Lro  Schloss,  Inc.: 

"Complaint :  That  respondent  made  mis- 
representations In  connection  with  Its  bill- 
ings to  certain  purcha.sers. 

'  Dt-sposUlon  .  The  case  was  continued  In- 
diflnitely  at  Uie  request  ol  the  complaining 
wltnet.-..  and  on  December  15,  1830,  llie  com- 
plaint was  dismissed. 

"Docket  No  418.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Wilmington  Pioi  i.sian  Co  .  Inc  : 

"Complaint  That  respondent  made  and 
gave  an  undue  and  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  Uie  Great  Atlantic  tc  Pacific 
Tea  Co  .  in  that  respondent  paid,  remitted, 
and  refunded  to  t'le  company  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  l  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  certain  products  sold  U)  the  company 
by  remitting  such  amount  to  an  employee 
of  the  company  knowing  that  suih  amount 
would  be  paid  over  ui  the  company,  that  the 
1  percent  brokerage'  fee  had  not  been  paid 
by  respondent  to  any  other  purcliaser;  and 
that  respondf^nt  conspired  and  agreed  with 
the  Great  Atlantic  A;  Pacific  Tea  Co  to  give 
an  undue  and  unreasonable  preference  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  company. 

"Disposition  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
directly  or  Indirectly  remitting  or  refunding 
brokerage  fees  to  any  buyer  of  meat  and  meat 
food  prodticts  while  resixindent  is  at  the  same 
time  paying  brokerage  fees  on  sales  to  other 
buyers  without  directly  or  Indirectly  return- 
ing such  fees  to  them   (October  25.  1033). 

"Docket  No.  419.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Trunz  Pork  Stores,  Inc.: 

"Complaint;   Same  as  docket  No   418. 

"Disposition.    S.mic  ;.s  docket  No.  418. 


"Docket  No.  420.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
^  John  J.  Felin  Co.,  Inc.: 

"Complaint:   Same  as  docket  No.  418. 

"Disposition:   Same  as  docket  No.  418. 

•"Docket  No  440.  Secretary  of  AgriruUure  T. 
^rmotir  <t  Compo'iy,  Abraham  Parking  Com- 
pany, The  Cudahy  Packiug  Company.  Jacob 
Dold  Packing  Company.  John  Morrell  d-  Com- 
pany. Memphis  Packing  Company,  Swift  & 
Company.  V,'i]son  6.-  Company.  Mam^  <£•  Com- 
pany, St.  I,oiii.«  Independent  Packing  Com- 
pany, George  A.  Hormel  <Sr  Company,  and 
Birmingham  Parking  Company: 

"Complaint :  That  respondents  gave  to 
each  other,  and  to  other  packers  and  various 
wholesalers.  Jobbers,  and  distributors  of  meat 
and  meat  food  products,  information  rela- 
tive to  prices  at  which  respondents  prof>OECd 
to  sell  meet  and  meat  food  products  in  com- 
merce; that  such  ex'~han<.;€;  of  Information 
w;i8  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
giving  certain  persons  nnd  localities  undue 
preferences  and  advantages  In  commerce; 
that  resjvindoit.s  eng«ge<l  In  a  course  of  busi- 
ness for  purjwse  and  with  effect  of  manipu- 
lating and  contr<»lUng  prices  In  commerce 
and  (.f  creating  a  moiK-jjoly  in  the  ."-elllng 
or  dealing  in  crrtain  me;<ts  and  meat  food 
products  In  romn;rrce.  and  \\\i\\  ie>pondent.<« 
rombined  e'>n^p^red.  ngieed.  ni:d  nrr.mprd 
bciwern  thrmselyrs  to  l^p|Mtrtlon  snlcs  of 
meal  ai^d  meat  io<«d  products  m  r«in\merre, 

"Dl  p'vition  Onlrr  entered  Mter  hrarlnpa 
requiring  resjvnulenu,  except  the  St  Louis 
Inder^ndrni  Parking  Co,  Jointly  and  aev- 
eraliy.  t<i  erase  !vnd  desist  from;  1 1 )  r.greelng 
with  rotrj^tHors  ui>on  prices  at  which  meats 
and  meat  IikkI  pn^ducts  jhnll  be  J^nld  and 
furnl.'hing  Information  relative  thereto  tx) 
comi)eiHors;  i2)  giving  an  tinduc  and  unrea- 
sonable preference  or  advant.:  ge  to  .•»  partlcvi- 
lar  {)ersnn  or  persons  or  to  a  locality  or  local- 
ities in  tlie  rale  of  meats  in  commerce;  and 
(3 1  combining,  con.'ipirlng.  agreeing,  nnd 
arranging  among  themselves  to  make  or  give 
In  commerce  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular 
person  or  locality,  or  to  engage  In  a  course 
of  conduct  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  manipulating  or  controlling  prices  in  com- 
merce or  of  restraining  commerce.  It  was 
further  ordered  that  respondcnt.s  Armour  & 
Co.  Wilson  ti  Co  Geort-'e  A  Hormel  &:  Co.. 
Swift  *  Co  .  and  Birmingham  Packing  Co, 
cease  and  desist  from  conspiring,  combining, 
agreeing,  and  arranging  with  other  persons  or 
between  thcmrclves  to  appor'i,lon  sales  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products  in  commerce 
(March  3D,  193C). 

"Dwicket  No.  470.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V  Lci'y  Meat  Co.: 

"Complaint:  That  re6;)ondent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selling  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  meat,  meat  products.  p'Ultry.  and  poultry 
products  substituted  ungraded  and  Inferior 
poultry  and  meat  for  officially  graded  poxUtry 

and  meiit  and  substituted  the  word  choice' 
for  the  word  'good'  on  meat  and  meat  food 
products  which  had  been  stamped  by  an 
authorized  meat  grader. 

"Disposition:  Respondent  admitted  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  comi)laint  and  waived 
oral  hearing.  An  order  was  entered  requiring 
respondent  to  cease  and  desi.st  from:  (1) 
representing  that  any  meat  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  poultry  products,  or  tgss  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  by  it  had  been  j:raded  and 
stamped  by  an  official  Inspector  or  grader 
when  the  same  had  not  been  so  graded  and 
stamped;  (2)  substituting  meat,  meat  food 
products,  poultry,  poultry  products,  or  eggs 
that  had  not  been  ofHclally  graded  and 
stamped  for  products  that  had  been  offlcially 
graded  and  stamped;  and  (3)  making  any 
unauUiorized  or  other  unlawful  use  of.  or 
altering,  any  official  grading  stamp  of  the 
United  States  Dcpaitment  of  Agriculture 
(October   4,    1935;. 


"Docket  No  476.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ▼. 
The  Great  Atlantic  *  Pacific  Tea  Co.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  acting  with 
and  through  an  employee  permitted  t"  e  em- 
ployee to  represent  himself  as  an  independent 
broker  and  through  such  false  representa- 
tion to  procure  fees  of  1 ,  2  and  3  percent  of 
the  sale  price  of  meats  sold  by  brokers  and 
others  through  such  employee;  that  respond- 
ent received  the  so-called  brokerage  fee  on 
meats  bought  for  It  by  its  employee;  and 
that  respondent,  through  the  collection  of 
such  fees,  purchased  meat  and  meat  food 
pnxlucts  at  a  lower  price  than  the  price  paid 
by  its  competitors  to  the  same  packers  for 
l.ke  quantities  of  meat  purchased  under  like 
circumstances. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cense  and  desist 
from:  (1)  concealing  or  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  true  relationship  existing  between 
it  and  any  officer,  employee,  or  agency  under 
Its  control  when  and  while  such  ofBcer.  em- 
ployee, or  a?ency  is  purchasing  or  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  meat  and  meat  food 
products  from  any  pi.cker  for  It  or  Its  ac- 
coiuit;  (9)  making  or  permitting  Its  ofTicer, 
employee,  or  any  person  under  lt»  control  to 
make  any  false  or  mlsltaditig  repr<M»wnation 
thi.t  »»ic:»  ofU'^er.  en>i>loyre  ivr  j^erson  Is  en« 
Fi'!?ed  in  the  brokrrnse  b'isine;s  »hen  !>v»ch 
ofUcer  emplo\e»,  or  person  is  prirrhnstmir 
meat  .Mipplie.s  from  me.-^tiwickeni  for  n  or  n.v 
avxoxmt  nnd  (3)  collectini:  fiom  any  nie.;t- 
pwcker  a  fee  rhnrfted  fv»r  atiy  selMnp  service 
rerponrtent  renders  to  any  mratpncker,  or 
from  anv  ofTcer  or  facility  maintained  nnd 
operated  by  it  which  merely  provides  a  et)n- 
tact  or  medium  through  which  such  meat- 
packer  offers  for  sale  or  sells  Its  meat  or  meat 
food  products  to  respondent,  which  fee. 
Charge,  or  compensation  exceeds  the  acfjal 
and  reasonable  exp^nre  Incurred  by  respond- 
ent In  providing  the  service  or  furnishing  the 
office  or  facility  for  such  purposes  (Decem- 
ber 29.  1936).  An  appeal  was  taken  fro:n 
the  Secretary's  order  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit.  The  Secretarj-  moved 
to  dismiss  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the 
practices  and  activities  complained  of  were 
no  longer  being  continued  and  that  the 
parties  had  stipulated  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  Secretary's  order.  The  appeal  was 
dismissed.  On  December  28,  1P33,  the  Sec- 
retary entered  an  order  revoking  his  prior 
order  in  thts  case,  provided,  that  if  I'ae 
Secretary  shall  In  the  future  have  reasonable 
cau.se  to  believe  that  the  respondent  Is  en- 
raged in  similar  practices  and  shall  order  a 
hearing?,  the  testimony  taken  in  P.  *.-  S. 
Docket  No.  476  shall  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  testimony  taken  In  the  future  hearing. 
"Docket  No.  477.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Wilmington  Provi.'-ion  Co.,  Inc.: 

"Complaint;  That  respondent  made  and 
gave  an  undtie  and  unreasonable  preference 
and  advantage  to  The  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pr.cific  Tea  Co.  in  that  respondent  paid,  re- 
lunded  and  remitted  to  the  company  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  1.  2.  and  3  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  certain  products  sold 
to  the  company  by  rem.tting  such  amount 
to  an  employee  of  the  company  knowing  that 
such  amount  would  be  paid  over  to  the  com- 
pany: and  that  respondent,  in  connection 
with  its  sale  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
to  competitors  of  The  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co..  paid  similar  brokerage  fees 
knowing  that  such  fees  were  not  remitted  to 
com]7eiuors  of  the  company. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
directly  or  indirectly  refunding  or  remitting 
brokerage  fees  to  any  buyer  of  meat  or  meat 
food  products  while  respondent  is  at  the  same 
time  paying  brokerage  fees  on  sales  to  other 
buyers  without  directly  or  indirectly  return- 
ing such  fees  to  them  (April  15.  1933).  Upon 
motion  by  respondent  to  set  aside  the  order 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  factual 
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situation  upon  which  the  order  was  based  no 
lnn^er  existed,  the  order  was  set  aside  for  a 
period  of  60  days.  Subsequently,  the  order 
wa.s  revoked  after  an  Investigation  by  the 
Department  showed  that  the  allegations 
made  by  respondent  were  true  (September 
7.  1938). 

"Docket  No.  479.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Essem  Packing  Co.,  Inc.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  made  and 
gave  an  undue  and  unreasonable  preference 
and  advantage  to  The  Great  Atlantic  Sc 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  In  that  respondent  paid,  re- 
funded, and  remitted  to  the  company  an 
amouiit  of  money  equal  to  1.2.  and  3  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  certain  products  sold 
to  the  company  by  remitting  such  amount  to 
an  employee  of  the  company  knowing  that 
such  amount  would  be  paid  over  to  the  com- 
pany: and  that  respondent  In  connection 
•with  Its  sale  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
to  competitors  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co..  paid  similar  brokerage  fees  knowing 
that  such  fees  were  not  remitted  to  competi- 
tors of  the  company. 

"Disposition:  Prior  to  hearing,  respondent 
stipulated  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and  agreed 
to  cease  and  desist  from  the  practice  set  forth 
In  the  stipulation.  Thereupon,  the  case  was 
postponed  Indefinitely,  subject  to  being  set 
down  for  further  hearing  at  a  future  date  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  respondent  to 
comply  with  the  stipulation   (1936). 

"Docket  No.  480.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Ralph  <Si  Paul  Adams,  Inc.     (Same  as  docket 

No    479.) 

"Docket  No.  481.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v 
Arnurious.  Dunn  <fe  Co.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  482.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.  Bo.iton  Sausage  &  Proin^ton  Co.,  Inc. 
(Same  as  docket  No    479  ) 

"Docket  No.  483.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Albany  Packing  Co.,  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  497  ) 

"Docket  No.  4S4.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.  E.  Greencbaum  Company.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479  ) 

"Docket  No  485.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.  Hy  grade  Food  Corporation.  (Same  as 
docket  No.  479  ) 

"Docket  No.  487.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.  Figge  <Se  Hutwelker  Co.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  488.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Adolph  Gobel.  Inc.     (Same  as  docket  No.  479.) 

"Docket  No  489,  Secretary  uf  Agriculture  v. 
Standard  Provision  Co.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  490,  Secretary  of  Affriculture 
V.  F  G.  Vogt  <t  Sons.  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  491.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Beck  Provision  Co.  (Same  as  docket  No. 
479.) 

"Docket  No.  492.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
L.  S.  Briggs.  Inc.      (Same  as  docket  No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  493,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Cleveland  Provision  Co.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  494,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Cudahy  Bros    Co.     (Same  as  docket  No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  495.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V  N.  Auth  Provision  Co.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  496.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Frank  M.  Firor,  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.   479  ) 

"Docket  No.  497.  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  v. 
Jacob  Forst  Packing  Co.,  Inc.  (Same  as 
docket  No  479  ) 

"Docket  No  499.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  r. 
Albert  F.  Goetze,  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479  ) 

"Docket  No   500.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 

Knauss  Bros..  Inc.      (Same  as  docket  No  479  ) 

"Docket  No    503.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 

Augustus    Saugy,    Inc.     (Same  &»    docket 

No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  504.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Stahl-Meycr,  Inc.     (Same  as  docket  No.  479. j 


"Docket  No.  505.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  t. 
Liberty  Prori.sion  Co.,  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479.) 

"Docket  No.  506.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Merkel.  Inc.      (Same  as  docket  No.   479.) 

"Docket  No.  507.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 

Miller  &  Hart.  Inc.     (Same  a«  docket  No   479  ) 

"Docket  No.  508.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 

Taylor  Provision  Co.      (Same   a«  docket  No. 

479.) 

"Docket  No  509,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
The  Henry  Mulis  Co.,  Inc.  (Same  as  docket 
No.  479  ) 

"Docket  No.  510.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Joseph  Phillips  Co.  (Same  as  docket  No. 
479  ) 

"Docket  No.  518.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Fort  Worth  Poultry  i-  Egg  Co.: 

"Complaint:  'ITiat  resptjndent  sold  poultry 
at  prices  lower  than  were  JustlHed  by  the 
prevailing  market  prices  for  similar  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  reduced  prices  of  jxjultry  to  a 
point  lower  than  was  Justified  by  the  pre- 
vailing market,  and  that  svich  acts  were  done 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  lnj\irlng 
competitors  and  of  driving  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

DlsixMltion:  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
dismissing  the  complaint  upon  the  ground 
that  the  evidence  did  not  show  any  viola- 
tion of  the  act  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
warrant  the  issuance  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order.  The  order  stated  that  the  president 
of  the  respondent  company  testified  that.  Ir- 
respective of  whether  the  acta  complained  of 
had  ever  occurred.  In  the  future  tliere  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  act  on  the  part  of 
respondent  (May  22.  1936 1. 

"Docket  No.  519.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  V. 
C.  Swanson  it-  Son: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  failed  to  ac- 
cept and  pay  for  livestock  purchased  for  and 
on  Its  beh:ilf. 

"Disposition  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
refusing  to  accept  livestock,  and  pay  drafts 
drawn  on  It  by  buyers  who  have  been  author- 
ized to  purchase  livestock  for  respondent. 
and  to  draw  drafts  on  respondent  for  pay- 
ment of  such  lives'-ock  (November  U.  1938). 
"Docket  No.  580,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Armour  <t  Co.  and  Swift  d-  Co  : 

"Complaint:  Following  the  Issuance  of  the 
complaint,  an  order  granting  severance  was 
entered  and  charges  as  to  each  respondent 
were  considered  separately.  The  complaint 
against  Swift  &  Co  alleged  that  respondent 
had  agreed  and  arranged  with  certain  steam- 
ship agencies  or  companies  that  such  com- 
panies would  ptirchase  meat,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try products  only  from  resjjondent  and  would 
accept  no  bids  from  other  vendors  of  such 
products  without  the  consent  of  respondent; 
that,  as  a  part  of  such  agreement,  respondent 
gave  assurance  of  Increased  freight  trafHc  to 
the  steamship  lines:  that  respondent  falsely 
represented  to  the  retail  customers  of  various 
members  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Meat,  Poultry,  &  Game  Purveyors.  Inc.,  that 
members  of  the  association  had  attempted  to 
prevent  respondent  from  selling  meat,  meat- 
food  products,  dairy  produces,  poultry,  and 
poultry  products  to  the  retail  customers  of 
the  members  of  the  association;  that  re- 
spondent sold  to  certain  persons  and  con- 
cerns, under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  on  or  about  the  Fame  dates, 
products  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  »t  the 
same  prices  that  it  charged  other  purch.tsers 
for  larger  quantities  of  products  of  the  s.ime 
kind  and  quality  and  at  lower  prices  than  it 
charged  other  purchasers  for  like  or  larger 
quantities  of  products  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality:  that  respondent  gave  price  discounts 
to  certain  purchasers,  while  at  the  same  time 
respondent  did  not  give  any  discount  to  other 
purchasers  who  bought  respondent's  products 
under  similar  cTcumstances  and  conditions; 
that  respond)! it  extended  long  periods  of 
credit  to  nunKimis  purchasers  while,  at  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances. 


It  extended  shorter  periods  of  credit  to  other 
purchasers:  and  that  respondent,  in  the  aale 
of  its  products  wrapped  and  pncked  in  ron- 
tHlners.  required  s^ime  purchasers  to  pay  for 
the  containers  and  wrappxera  at  the  same 
price  charged  for  the  product,  whereas  It  did 
not  require  other  purchasers  to  pay  for  the 
containers  and  wrappers. 

"Dlspo6itl(m :  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  respondent  Swift  &  Co.  to  cease  and 
desist  from  ( 1  i  denying  to  any  purchaser  any 
discount  which,  at  or  about  the  same  time,  it 
granted  to  any  other  purchaser  of  packer 
products  of  like  kind,  quality,  and  quantity 
under  similar  circumstances;  (2)  requiring 
one  purchaser  of  Its  wrapped  and  packaged 
packer  pri>d\ict«  to  pay  for  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  welKht  at  the  time  they  were  wrnpned 
and  packed  by  respondent,  and  allowing  an- 
other purchaser  to  pay  for  such  products  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  weight  thereof  at  the 
time  of  their  physical  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chasers; and  (3)  denying  to  any  b\iyer  of 
packer  products  the  bame  terms  of  credit  that 
are  extended  to  any  other  buyer  of  substan- 
tially the  same  credit  rating  purchasing; 
packer  products  of  like  kind,  quality,  and 
quantity  under  substantially  the  same  cir- 
cumstances (June  1.  1938).  This  order  was 
set  aside  on  July  15.  1939.  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  sieventh  Circuit  (Swift  A  Co. 
v.  Wallace.  105  P   3d  848). 

"The  complaint  against  Armour  k.  Co  In- 
volved, primarily,  an  alleged  agreement  be- 
tween Armour  A-  Co  and  a  certain  steamship- 
operating  afcency.  This  complaint  was  dls- 
mLssed  without  hearing  following  the  setting 
aside  of  the  Secretary's  order  against  Swift  k 
Co    (docket   No    50«   Al. 

"Docket  No  581.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Scala  Packing  Company.  Inc  : 

"Complaint:  That  resjxindent  refused  to 
pay  the  full  purchase  price  for  hogs  pur- 
chased on  order. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  frnni 
refusing  to  pay  the  agreed  purchase  price  for 
livestock,  purchased  on  respondent's  order 
(January  7.  1937). 

"DtK-ket  No  603.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  r. 
Empire  Veal  dr  Mutton  Company,  Inc.  and 
Tobm  A  Shannon: 

"Complaint:  TTiat  respondent  Empire  Veal 
A  Mutton  Co  .  Inc  .  agreed  to  purchase  a  car- 
load of  lambs  from  a  shipper;  that  It  there- 
after, without  legal  cause,  refused  to  accept 
said  lambs,  but  later  purchased  a  part  of  the 
shipment  from  a  registered  market  agency  at 
a  posted  stockyard;  that  respondent  Tobin  A 
Shannon,  a  market  agency,  failed  to  render 
a  correct  account  of  sale  to  the  shipper;  and 
that  respondents  cojisplred  and  agreed  to  en- 
gage In  such  unfair  and  deceptive  practices. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  respondent  Empire  Veal  A-  Mutton 
Company.  Inc..  to  cease  and  desist  from  (  1 ) 
agreeing  to  purchase  livestock  and  thereafter 
refusing  to  consummate  the  sale  without 
legal  cause  therefor,  and  (2)  conspiring  and 
agreeing  to  engage  In  the  unfair  i.nd  decep- 
tive practice  of  concealing  from  a  shipper  the 
facts  pertaining  to  a  sale.  The  order  also  re- 
quired the  respondent  market  agency  to  cea.-te 
and  desist  fr^m  the  practices  alleged  (April 
23.  1937). 

"Docket  No  708.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Leo  Schlo.1.1,  Inc  : 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  purchased 
lambs  at  a  certain  agreed  price,  but  that,  in 
making  payment,  respondent  deducted  and 
withheld  a  certain  amount  to  cover  an  al- 
leged shrinkage  after  butchering. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
failing  and  refusing  to  pay  the  agreed  price 
for  livestock  purchased  by  it  (October  20, 
1937). 

"Docket  No  798.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v. 
Isaac  Meddm.  Alexander  Meddin.  H  J.  Med- 
dm.  and  Asa  Meddtn,  partners,  trading  afid 
d    b  a  Mcddm  Bros. 
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"Complaint:  TTiat  respondents  failed  and 
refused  to  pay  the  full  price  for  cattle  which 
they  purchased. 

"Dlspoelllon  :  Order  entered  after  hearing, 
requiring  resix^ndents  to  cease  and  desist 
iroin  (1)  making  any  misrepresentation  to  a 
btUer  relative  to  the  qxiantity.  quality,  or 
ci'Uditlon  of  any  llvest')ck  purchase<l  by  them 
for  the  purpHise  of  c<jerclng  the  seller  to  ac- 
cept less  than  the  contract  price  for  such 
liveEtoi  k;  and  (2i  failing  and  refusing,  with- 
out just  cause,  to  pay  tlie  contract  price  for 
livestock  purchased  by  them  (September  27. 
1937). 

"Docket  No.  909.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v 
Armour  A  Cowi/xinv.  The  Cudahy  Packiug 
Company.  Suift  A  Comfxiny.  Wtl'^on  d-  Com- 
pany. Western  Produce  Company .  Amarxllo 
Poultry  A  F.gg  Company,  and  Ft.  Worth  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Company : 

"ConipIiUi.T  'I  hat  respondents  engaged  In 
•  course  of  busine.ss  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  i  1 )  manipulating  or  controlling 
prices  at  which  poultry,  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  and  eggs  would  be  purchased 
In  commerce.  (2)  cicimng  a  monopoly  In  the 
acquisition  of,  buying,  selling,  and  dealing 
In  p)ultry.  poultry  products,  dairy  prtjducts. 
and  eggs;  (3)  fi.xlng  and  maintaining  prices 
which  they  would  pay  for  poultry,  jjoultry 
products,  dairy  products,  and  eggs;  and  i4i 
driving  comp;  titors  out  of  busliu'.''S;  and  that 
respondents  conspired,  combined,  agreed,  and 
arranged  with  eiich  other  and  with  other  per- 
sons not  subject  to  the  fwovlslons  of  the  act 
to  I  1  I  apportion  territory:  i2)  apportion  p\ir- 
chitses  of  p<jultry.  poultry  products,  dairy 
products,  and  t'i%&.  and  (3)  manipulate  and 
control  prices. 

"Disposition:  Order  entcr€^d  after  hearing 
dlsmisAlng  the  complaint  u{Xjii  the  ground 
that  the  evidence  was  insvifficlenl  to  est.ib- 
U^h  tl-.itt  respondents'  operations  were  con- 
trary to  and  la  violation  of  the  act  (Decem- 
ber 4.  1940). 

•  IXxTket  No  928,  Secrc'.ary  of  Agriculture 
T.  Leo  Schlosa,  Inc.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  failed  to 
pay  the  full  purcli.ise  price  fur  livestock 
purchased   for   lespondci.i   by   Itj  agent. 

'  Dl.'poblilon:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  tj  cease  and  desist 
from  placing  orders  and  buying  livestock  in 
Interstate  conimerce  for  subsequent  slaugh- 
ter and  tliereafter  falling  and  refusing  to 
accept  and  fulflU  the  Ic^gul  obligations  as- 
sumed as  principal   (June  8.  1938). 

'Docket  No.  943,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Brighton  Dicssed  Dec/  and  Veal  Com- 
pany: 

"Complaint:  Tliat  recpondent  refu.sed  to 
pay  the  agreed  price  for  cattle  purchased 
for  It  by  Its  Agent. 

•Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  rc.;i)ondent  to  cea.-e  and  desist 
from  purchasing  livestock  in  intersUite  cH)in- 
merce  through  buying  agents  and  thereafter 
falling  and  refusing  to  recognize,  accept, 
and  be  b<>und  by  the  .icts  done  and  per- 
formed by  Its  buying  agents  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment  (May 
17.  1938). 

"Docket  No  982.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.  Feldman  Bros   Co.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  failed  to 
make  full  payment  for  livestock  purcha.'cd 
by  It. 

"Dlr^posltlon:  Order  ei.lered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist 
from  purchasing  livestock  from  a  shipper 
and  tliereafter  making  arbltra.-y  deductions 
from  the  purchase  price  for  its  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  third  parties  without 
first  obtaining  authority  from  the  shipper 
(June  30.  1938). 

Docket  No.  1019,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Leo  Schloss,  Inc.: 

"Complaint;  That  respondent  failed  to 
pfy  the  full  purchase  price  Xor  a  load  of 
lambs. 


"Disposition:  Oral  hearing  was  waived 
and  an  order  entered  requiring  respondent 
to  cease  and  desist  from  purchasing  live- 
stock through  agents  at  and  for  an  agreed 
price  and  thereulier  failing  and  refusing  to 
pay  t.'ie  seller  Uie  agreed  price  (February 
3.  1938). 

"Docket  No.  1020.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
v.  Frederick  County  Pro<tucis  Co  ,  Inc.: 

"Complaint;  That  respondent  refused  to 
accept   livestfKk  shipped  to  hnn  on  order. 

■  Disposiiion;  Ord.r  entered  alter  hearing 
dUmlssing  the  complaint  uixm  a  finding 
that  U>e  cattle  shipped  to  ref^ixjndeni  did 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  re- 
spondents  contract  with  shipper  (July  11, 
1938). 

•Docket  No.  1021.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
T.   Frederick  County  Products,  Inc  : 

"Complaint;    Same   as    tiocket    No     1020. 
"Disposition:    Same  as  d<3oket    No.   1020. 
"I>x-ket  No.  1022,  Secietary  of  Agriculture 
V.  B.  Perlin: 

"Complaint:  Tl^at  respondent  failed  to 
pay  the  full  purchase  price  lor  livestock 
sliipped  to  hlni  on  order;  and  that,  as  a 
pretext  for  refusal  to  pay  the  full  purchiu>e 
price,  re.spondent  falsely  represented  to  the 
seller  Hint  the  livef.t<Kk  did  not  comply 
With  the  requirements  of  the  order. 

•■Di.<ipositlon :  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  ccctse  and  desist 
liom :  (1)  Making  any  misrepresentation  to 
a  seller  relative  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  condition  of  livestock  purchased  by  rs- 
s])ondent  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  a  seller 
to  accept  le.ss  than  the  contract  price  for. 
llvefilock;  and  (2|  refubliig  to  pay  the  con- 
tract price  for  livestock  puri.hu.bed  by  him 
(July   2.   1938). 

•  Docket  No.  1001.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V    Armour  d-  Company: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  sold  a  con- 
signment of  ll\c  poultry  for  the  account  of 
a  shipper  at  a  price  greater  than  tlie  price 
shown  on  the  account  of  sale  rendered  by 
respondent  to  i-hlpper. 

"Disposition:  The  comjilalnt  was  dis- 
missed without  hearing  upon  representa- 
tions that  respondent  had  discontinued  the 
handling  of  live  poultry  .U  Its  branch  house 
in  Chicago,  did  not  Intend  to  resume  such 
operations,  and  had  sjitisficd  the  claim  of 
the  conflgnor  of  the  poultry  (April  10, 
1903). 

"Docket  No.  1105.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  L'n  Schlos^,  Inc.: 

•'Complaint:  Tliat  respondent  refused  to 
accept   llvertock   which   it   had   ordered. 

•Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  ce.Ts»  and  desl.st 
from  entering  Into  any  agreement  for  the 
purcha.se  of  livestock  and  then  refusing  to 
accent  the  livestock  at  the  agreed  price 
(July  2.  1938). 

"Docket  No.  1175.  Secretary  of  Acjnculture 
V.  Holmes  Live.'^tocK  Commission  Company 
and  Villon  Packing  Compuny: 

"Compl.ilnt  That  respondent  made  false 
reporUs  to  a  railroad  concerning  weights  of 
livestock  and  number  of  ctipplcs. 

•Dlcpositlon:  Order  entered  olfr  hearing 
requlrlner  res;>ondents  to  ccn.se  and  desist 
from  reporting  false  and  Incorrect  weights 
of  livestock  and  making  false  reports  of 
crijjpled  animals  (May  25.  1940). 

■  Docket  No.  1223.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
V.  Home  Packing  Company: 

"Complaint:  That  re.spondent  had  made 
and  u-ed  a  meat  grading  stamp  with  Intent 
to  m.ike  purcha.ser.s  of  meat  bclie\e  that  the 
meat  had  been  officially  graded. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  aUrr  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist 
from:  (1)  representing  ai.y  beef  carca.ss  or 
other  meat  food  product  as  having  been 
graded  by  a  representative  of  the  Depuri- 
ment  of  Agriculture  when  such  carcass  or 
other  meal  Ua><1  product  had  not  been  so 
graded;  and  (2)  delivering  to  a  purchaser 
any  beef  carcass  or  other  meat  food  product 


represented  to  have  been  ofBclally  graded, 
knowing  that  the  purchaser  thereof  required 
that  such  carcass  or  meat  food  product  be 
officially  graded    (0<:tober   18,    1939 ». 

"Docket  No.  1787.  In  re  Louts  Mc Red- 
mond, doing  busxTU'ss  as  Columbia  Packing 
Com  ,jany: 

•  Complaint :  Unauthorized  use  of  official 
meat  grade  roller. 

Disposition:  Respondent  admitted  the 
allegations  of  fact,  waived  oral  hearing,  and 
consented  to  the  issuance  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  (June  24.  1947). 

•  Docket  No.  1801,  In  re  Fred  A.  Ainbindcr. 
et  al.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondents  failed  to 
pay  f  .r  purchases  of  llvesu^ck. 

"Disixxsitlon:  Order  entered  alter  hearing 
requiring  respondents  to  cease  and  desist 
from  practice  of  purchasing  livesu>ck  and 
lailing  to  pay  therefor   (April  20.  1948). 

•  Docket  No.  1818,  In  re  W  L.  Harris,  doing 
bijv.nc.v.s  as  VictorvilLe  Packing  Hou.-.e: 

"Complaint:    Same  as   docket   No.    1801. 
'  Dl.sposition:    Same    as    docket    No.    1801 
(June  17.  1949) . 

•  Docket  No  1820.  In  re  Louis  A  Cross  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Cross,  doing  bu.vjness  as  Cro.ss 
Meat  Packing  Company: 

"Coniphtlnt:  That  respondents  failed  to 
pay  for  purchases  of  livestock. 

"Dispo-sltion:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondents  to  cea.se  and  desist 
from  practice  of  purchasing  llvestcKk  and 
falling   :o   pay    there  for    (June    17.    1949). 

'Dix-ket  No.  1838.  In  re  (Quaker  Packing 
Company,  Inc.: 

"Complaint;  Same  a.s  d<xket  No    1801. 

"Disposition:  Same  as  docket  No.  1801 
(December  13.  1949). 

■Docket  No.  1910,  In  re  Berry  Packing 
Company: 

"C:)niplalnt :  That  respondent  purchased 
llveEtock  and  issued  checks  In  paymeiit 
thereof  which  were  returned  by  the  bank 
because  of  insufficient  funds. 

'Dsposltion:  Order  entered  requiring  re- 
spondent to  ceafe  and  desist  from  issuing 
checks  in  payment  of  livertock  purchiused 
when  IT.  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  on 
de:x)slL  to  pay  such  checks  (October  19 
1950). 

■  D  )ckct  No.  1961.  In  re  M>.^f.'•rn  Beef  Com- 
pany. Inc.: 

•Complaint:  That  re.-,!X)ndent  friled  to 
pay  full  purchase  price  lor  hvestock  pui- 
cliascd  on  ordrr. 

"D..'.po-.lilon;  Proceeding  dismissed  upon 
moLion  of  complalr^ant  that  e\ldence  devel- 
oi>ed  at  the  hearing  did  not  warrant  further 
action  (July  10.  lO."?!). 

"Docket  No.  1982.  In  re  driver  Packing 
Companv.  Inc.: 

"Complaint:    Same  as  docket   No    1961. 

"D.snor.ltion:    Same  as  c'ocket  No    1961. 

"Docket  -No.  1986.  In  re  Rus.iell  Packing 
Company.  Dower  Packing  Company,  and 
Thomas  w.  Dower: 

"Complaint:  That  respondents  employed 
as  a  buyer  of  livestock  a  person  whose  regis- 
tration as  a  dealer  w.os  suspended  for  a 
period  of  15  months  for  bribing  wel;,}imas- 
tcrs.  and  that  the  employment  of  such  per- 
son as  a  buyer  during  tlie  suspension  of  his 
rrgirtratlon  as  a  dealer  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue activities  at  the  stocky.ird  substan- 
tially similar  to  tho.se  In  connection  with 
which  the  suspension  order  was  entered  and 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  order. 

"Disposition:  Complaint  dl^ml.ssed  upon 
conclusion  that,  since  buyer's  suspension  as 
dealer  had  expired  and  since  it  was  unlikely 
thit  the  situation  Involved  would  recur,  the 
matter  In  controversy  was  moot  (December 
16.  1954). 

"Docket  No.  2040,  In  re  F!:c7:cr  Packing 
Co..  Inc.: 

"C<<mpla!nt:  T!iat  respondent  failed  to  pay 
the  full  purchase  price  for  livestock  pur- 
cha-sed  from  registered  market  agcucies  and 
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Issued  worthless  checks  In  partial  payment 
far  such  livestock. 

•Disposition:  Order  entered  requiring  re- 
spondent to  cease  and  desist  from  purchas- 
ing livestock  In  commerce  and  falling  to  pay 
full  purchase  price  therefor,  and  from  Issu- 
liig  checks  In  payment  for  livestock  pur- 
chased In  commerce  when  It  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  on  deposit  to  pay  such 
checks  (February   18.  1953). 

'•Docket  No.  2058,  In  re  Valleydalf  Packers. 
Inc  .  Salem,  Va.,  and  Valleydale  Packers,  Inc., 
of  Bristol.  Va.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondents,  after  pur- 
chases of  calves  at  a  stockyard  at  an  agreed 
price  per  hundredweight.  ( 1 )  demanded  re- 
funds from  the  stockyard  company  ba.sed 
upon  carcass  yields  of  the  calves  alter 
slaughter.  (2i  demanded  refunds  based  upoi\ 
alleged  excessive  shrinkage  of  the  calves,  (3i 
collected  such  refunds  from  the  stockyard 
company,  and  (4)  misrepresented  the  yields 
derived  by  respondents  from  the  calves. 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  requiring  re- 
spondents to  cease  and  desist  from  the  nets 
and  practices  alleged  In  the  complaint  (June 
1. 1953). 

'•Docket  No.  2121.  In  re  Central  California 
Livestock,  Inc.,  doing  busine.is  as  Machlin 
Meat  Packing  Co.: 

•'Complaint:  That  respondent  purcha.'sed 
livestock  from  various  persons  and  failed  to 
make  full  payment  therefor  or  otherwise 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  pur- 
chase agreements. 

•'Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hearing 
requiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  practice  of  purchasing  livestock  in 
commerce  and  falling  to  pay  promptly  there- 
for In  accordance  with  contract  terms  and 
the  practice  of  purchasing  livestock  In  com- 
merce and  then  refusing  to  accept  such  live- 
stock   (February    20.    1056). 

-Docket  No  2126.  In  re  .Swift  A  Co.- 
"Complaint:  That  respondent.  In  carrying 
on  Its  frozen  dairy  products  business  in  com- 
merce, has  engaged  In  various  practices  and 
dtfvlces  for  the  purp:)«e  or  with  the  effect  of 
(I)  Inducing  established  retailers  to  discon- 
tinue handling  products  of  respondent's 
competitors  and  to  handle  respondent's 
products  In  lieu  thcref>f,  and  (2i  Inducing 
new  retailers  to  handle  respondent  n  prod- 
ucts exclusively:  and  thai  such  practices  and 
devices  contribute  to  monopollzntlon  of  tlie 
frozen  dairy  products  industry  In  the  hands 
ot  H  few. 

"Dinposltlon:  Pending 

"Docket  No,  217l>,  In  re  A.  C  Bern/  and 
Dan  O'Netll,  purtneri,  doing  buitinett  as  San 
Jvoe  Meat  Co.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondents  failed  to 
p.iy  the  full  purchase  price  for  livestock 
purchased  by  them  at  a  stockyard 

"Disposition:  Order  entered  after  hear- 
ing dismissing  the  complaint  upon  the 
ground  that,  under  the  circumstances  ot  the 
case.  It  would  not  be  concluded  that  the 
failure  to  pay  was  without  Justincailon  (Oc- 
tober 16,  1030 » , 

"Docket  No,  2253,  In  re  Slraub  A  Smltk 
Packing  Co  .  Inc.: 

"Complaint:  That  respondent  had  arrnnge- 
ment  with  a  registered  dealer  which  enabled 
respondent  to  obtain  hogs  at  a  sto<'kyard  at 
l«ss  than  their  true  Hnd  correct  weights. 

"Disposition:  Consent  order  entered  re- 
quiring  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  practices  slleged  in  the  compluliu  (Peb, 
ruary  11,  1PS7) . 

"Docket  No,  2270,  Nathan  Miller  (Union 
Packing  Co.):  Complaint  Issued  August  15, 
1037.  Collusion  between  packer  buyers  and 
livestock  salesmen.  Bet  for  hearing  April 
21),  19S8. 

"Docket  No,  2272,  Arabl  Packing  Co  :  Com- 
plaint Issued  August  30.  1957,  Rebate  and 
favored  treatment  to  registered  dealers. 
Compelling  meat  supplier  to  transfer  meat 
purchasing  account  to  one  of  respondents 
largest   customers   by   refusing    to   slaughter 


until  transfer  made.     Consent  cease  and  de- 
sist   order    issued   November    1.    1967. 

•Docket  No  2273.  Dixie  Packing  Co  .  Inc  : 
Complaint  Issued  August  30,  1957.  Falling 
to  purchase  livestock  In  competition  with 
other  packers  and  buyers.  Paying  dealer 
who  Weis  als<i  packer  fur  purchasing  live- 
stock. Purchasing  llvesttx-k  through  dealer 
who  also  purchased  for  other  packers.  Con- 
sent cease  and  desist  order  Issued  November 
1,   1957. 

"Docket  No  2274.  V  L  Brousse:  Complaint 
issued  August  30,  1957.  Falling  to  purchase 
livestock  In  competition  with  other  packers 
and  buyers.  Consent  cea^e  and  desist  order 
Issued  November  1.  19.'i7. 

Docket  No.  2280.  Wilson  &  Co  :  Complaint 
Lssued  August  15,  1957.     Price  discrimination 
Hearing    In   progress.      Government's  case    In 
except    for    submission    of    certain    written 
data. 

"Docket  No  2281.  Armour  «c  Co  Complaint 
Issued  August  28.  1957  False  advertising 
of  margarine.  Hearing  completed  Date  for 
submission  of  briefs  set. 

"Docket  No  2286.  Oeorge  Roman,  doing 
business  as  Roman  Packing  Co  Complaint 
Lssued  November  6,  1957.  Failure  to  main- 
tain accurate  scales.  Purchases  of  cattle  at 
short  weights.  Consent  cease  and  desist 
ord<*r  issued  January  7,  1958 

•Docket  No.  2310.  TirpofT  Packing  Co  : 
Complaint  Issued  February  12,  1958  Fail- 
ure to  conduct  buying  operations  at  .St 
Louis  stockyards  in  competition  with  and 
Independently  of  dealers.  Resp<indcnt  has 
consented   to  cease  and   desist  order 

"Docket  No.  2312,  Williams  Packing  A. 
Storage  Co  :  Complaint  Issued  February  20. 
1958.  Aiding  and  ntjcttlng  market  agency 
employee  In  engaging  In  dealer  operations 
and  accepting  In  return  special  preferential 
credit  privileges.  Consent  order  being  nego- 
tiated. 

"Docket  No  2320.  Prankel  Meat  Co  :  Com- 
plaint Issued  April  3,  1958  Respondent  em- 
ployed as  a  buyer  and  salesmsn  o!  a  market 
agency  whose  services  reHpondenl  w.ts  using 
Hearing  set  for  May  6.  1053 

"Docket  No  2328,  The  Klarer  Co  ,  Louis- 
ville Provision  Co  ,  and  C  P  Vlssman  Co  , 
Inc  :  Complaint  Issued  April  4  1958  Fail- 
ure to  conduct  buying  operations  In  com- 
petition With  and  independently  of  dealers. 
Hearing  set  l(jr  May  27,  1058. 

"Docket  No  2331,  Volz  Packing  Co  ;  Com- 
philnt  Issued  April  11,  1958  Failure  to  con- 
duct btiylng  operations  In  competition  with 
and  Independently  of  dealers.  Hearing  set 
for  June  2.   1958 

"Docket  No.  2332,  'Voung  it  Btout,  Inc  r 
Complaint  Issued  April  11,  1958  Use  of 
meal  grading  terms  on  meat  not  so  graded 
Defacing  grade  marks.  Hearing  set  for  May 
20.  1'<>J8. 

"Docket  No.  2333.  Henry  Morlang.  Inc  : 
Complaint  Issued  April  14,  1058  Use  of 
meat  grading  terms  on  meat  not  so  graded 
Hearing  set   for  May  22,    1958. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  As  to  the  iMuance  of 
the  cease-and-desist  orders  as  contended 
by  the  maJorlt,v.  I  refer  briefly  to  the 
minority  views  and  Report  No,  704  taken 
from  testimony  from  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  subcommittee,  as  follows: 

Mr  HARncNsrxciii  Proponents  of  this  leg. 
Islatlon  have  apparently  succeedod  In  creat- 
ing  the  Impression  that  the  meatpacking 
Industry  is  not  subject  to  antitrust  laws. 
As  I  shall  point  out  later,  It  Is  dlfHcult  to 
think  of  any  other  Industry,  the  activities 
of  which  have  been  subject  to  cloeer  scru- 
tiny by  the  Government,  The  present 
hearing  Is  but  one  of  many  occasions  on 
which  we  have  given  an  account  of  Industry 
activities. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  not*d 
that  there  has  been  a  widespread  misinter- 
pretation  of  some  of   the  statements  made 


by  proponents  of  these  bills  It  should  not 
be  assumed  that  lack  of  FTC  Jurisdic- 
tion means  Immunity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  authority 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  against  meat- 
packers  and  on  many  occasions  has  sought 
to  exercise  that  authority,  although  the 
lack  of  convictions  proves  an  atwence  of 
Illegal  activity. 

Mr  Brown.  I  am  sure,  Senator,  that  If  the 
complaint  were  made  of  Improper  buying 
practices  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  would  be  equally  anxious,  and  better 
eqinpped  to  investigate  those  practices  than 
would   the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Now  furthermore,  direct  buying  practices 
was  one  of  the  matters  under  Investigation, 
again.  In  the  major  suit  that  was  hied  In 
ltf48.  and  they  have  t>een  the  subject  of 
Investigation  in  other  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr  HARucNBERbii  And  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Dikkskn.  In  light  of  the  chair- 
man's question.  I  am  curious  aljout  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of.  for  instance,  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  A.ssoclatlon,  consisting  of 
perhaps  2  60<J  members,  or  whatever  they 
have,  and  these  (ther  cattlemen's  asst^ia- 
tion.  They  are  the  prtxlucers.  the  sellers 
If  that  were  true,  why  should  they  ^>e  against 
this  blU.> 

Mr  BsowN.  The  question  answers  Itself. 
Senator. 

In  that  same  connection,  there  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  an  investigative  group  that  U  always  out 
In  the  field  looking  for  Improper  trade  prac- 
tices Actually,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Just  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
acts  basically  upon  complaints  that  are  made 
to  It.  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  Investiga- 
tions generated  or  Instituted  by  It. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  that  has  as 
many  per8<in8  attached  to  a  regulatory 
agency  which  are  constantly  surveying  lis 
operations  as  the  packing  Industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  BsowN  I  think  directly  the  contrary, 
because  I  think  It  Is  an  Indication  that  the 
Improper  activities  at  that  end  are  either 
nil  or  minor  That  Is  an  area  that  has  been 
Investigated  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
again,  and  they  found  nothing  Improper  in 
that   area. 

Henator  OiRKflrN    It  could  mean  one  other 
thing       If    they    hnve    good    surveillance    It 
mean*  that  the  dlfTlculty  was  probably  cured 
before  It  moved  very  far. 
Mr.  BaowN.  Certainly. 

In  further  answer  to  letters  and  state- 
ments introduced  into  the  record  as  to 
the  number  of  complaints  filed  and  cease 
and  desist  orders  Issued,  Mr.  Brown 
stated  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  and  this  very  obviously 
Is  subject  to  check  and  confirmation  by 
counsel,  I  think  you  will  find  the  record 
given  by  the  Und«T  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
renpeciing  the  number  of  complainu  proc- 
essed within  the  period  1063  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  number  of  com- 
plaints processed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission In  connection  with  complaints 
against  any  other  Industry  I  think  you  will 
also  find,  by  check  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Innumerable  Industries  with 
resi>ect  to  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  undertaken  no  Investigation  of 
monopolistic  practices  within  11  years,  or 
20  years,  or  30  years,  ordinarily  because  of 
the  fact  that  no  monopolistic  practices  exist. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  critical  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls-slon  In  the  ef- 
fectivene.ss  of  its  enforcement  program. 
I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate merely  n.s  an  indication  that  one  can 
always  And   fault   with   any   regulatory 
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enforcement  apency  If  de.slred.  I  should 
liko  to  refer  briefly  to  House  Rep>ort  No. 
1372  of  the  85th  Conpress.  2d  .session, 
a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  dealing  with  fal.se  and 
mi.^leadinK  advertising.  On  page  25  of 
that  report,  it  .states: 

3.  "Die  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
failed  In  Its  statutory  duty  to  "prevent  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices"  In  fUter-clgarette 
advertising.  The  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  prevent  this  deception  were  weak  and 
tardy.  As  a  result,  the  connection  between 
filter-tip  cigarettes  and  protection  has  be- 
come deeply  embedded  In  the  public  mind. 

4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
failed  to  approach  the  problems  of  fal.se  and 
misleading  advertising  with  vigor  and  dili- 
gence. 

Further.  In  House  Report  No.  1157 
of  the  85lh  Congress,  1st  session.  Interim 
Report  of  Subcommittee  No.  5.  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Eu.'-ine.ss  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Distribution  Practices  in  the  Pe- 
troleum Indu.stry,  it  states  as  follows: 

6  The  regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  mainly  in  the  statutes  admin- 
istered and  enforced  by  the  Federal  TYade 
Commission  and  the  Antitrust  D. vision  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  would  be  of  far 
greater  value  to  small-business  men  If  en- 
forced within  a  reasonable  titne  and  If  fol- 
lowed up  by  vigorous  action  when  violations 
occur. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ccniinue  studies  on 
cutting  down  the  delay  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Involving,  In  many  In- 
stances, years  of  Investigation  and  hearing 
procedures,  culminating  in  cease-and-desist 
orders  which  are  sometimes  more  honored  In 
the  tjrearh  than  in  the  adherence.  The  sub- 
committee Is  aware  that  both  the  C"mmlttce 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  have  und-r- 
taken  comprphpii.«i|ve  lii' est  icat  Ions  of  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  resula- 
tory  agencies. 

Anyone  who  carefully  eynmtnns  the 
record  will  come  to  the  conclu.slon  thr.t 
the  Dnpartmrnt  of  Anncullure  l.s  a.s  well 
equipped.  If  not  better  equipped,  to  en- 
force the  Parkers  and  Rtockvards  Act 
than  Is  the  F.-dera!  Trade  Commls.slon 
and  therefore  the  OMahoncy-Watkinis 
bill,  S  13C0,  Rh'juld  be  defeated  and  the 
Dlrk^en  amendment  to  S,  1356  or  the 
Cooley  bill  sliould  be  preferred. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  there 
was  no  di.'.cu.v'.lon  In  the  hearings  on  the 
Coolcy  bill.  I  thought  there  was  ample 
diRcus.sion  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  when  the  bill  was 
re-referred  there.  So  the  members  be- 
came quite  familL-^.r  with  it. 

Tlie  third  point  I  make  Is  that  a 
rather  impressive  and  substantial  llM  of 
organizations  adopted  resolutions  oppos- 
ing Senate  bill  1356,  as  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah, 

I  submit  for  the  Rccosi)  the  list  of  or- 
ganizations that  were  opposed  to  the  bill 
as  It  came  to  the  committee  In  the  flrst 
instance.  Those  organizations  Included 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
Noclatlon,  the  American  Stockyards  As- 
sociation, the  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, and  a  great  many  others. 

I  shall  certainly  not  trespass  on  the 
pood  grace  of  the  Senate  by  reading  the 
entu-e  list,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record  along 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollows : 

Organizations    That    Have    Passfd    Resolu- 
tions Opposing  S.   1356 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association,  Ameri- 
can Stockyards  Association,  Arizona  Cattle 
Feeders  Association,  California  Cattle  Feed- 
ers A,s80clation,  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, California  Farm  Bureau,  Corn  Belt 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  Idaho  Cattle- 
men's A.s.<,oclatlon,  Kansas  Livestock  Absocia- 
tlon,  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau,  Missouri 
Live.' lock  Association,  Montana  Stock  Grow- 
ers A.ssoclatlon,  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers 
Association.  North  Dakota  Stock  Growers 
Association,  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raiser.-:  As- 
sociation, WashinKton  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. National  Wool  Growers  Association. 
Arizona  Cattle  Growers  Association,  Montana 
Wool  Growers  A-'Eoclatlon,  Nevada  State 
Cattlemen's  Association.  Washington  Wool 
Growers  A.ssoclatlon,  National  Graii;;e. 

Meat  packer  organizations:  American 
Meat  Institute  and  National  Independent 
Meat  Packers  Association. 


Mr.      President, 
to  lea\e  the  ca.'re 


I 

at 


!v!r.   Presiclrnt.   will 


Mr.      DIRKSEN. 
think  I  am  content 
that  point. 

Mr,  WATKirS. 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.DITK'^EN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ■WAT  KINS.  Would  not  the  S?n- 
ator  regard  As.';istant  S  crctary  Butz  as 
a  competent  witness  to  testify  as  to  what 
the  Department  had  done  w  ith  reference 
to  enforcement  under  title  II  of  the 
Packers  and  Ptock\-ards  Act? 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN.  I  would,  provided  ev- 
erythin-i  Mr  Butz  .-^aid  was  printed  in 
the  r.EroRD,  includin;,'  the  docketed  cases 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr,  HollandJ  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr  V/A7KIN.9,  Qriy  02  formol  cases 
were  broui-ht,  yet  there  have  been  thou- 
sand,s  and  ihou.^nnds  of  livestock  and 
wholesale  tran>-actlons.  Of  that  number 
there  were  only  30  formal  cca,se  and  de- 
sist order.s  Issued  under  title  II,  Of  the 
26  formal  cease  and  delist  orders  Lssued 
under  title  II,  only  nine  have  been  i.ssued 
for  enyaKing  in  unfair  practices  Involv- 
ing whole-allnu  and  merchandising  of 
meat,  meat  fooo  products,  and  so  forth. 
We  had  before  us  a  situation  in  which 
the  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
stron-zest  defender  of  his  Department 
very  frankly  said  the  .lob  had  not  been 
done.  He  was  familiar  with  the  history. 
No  matter  whnt  the  flRurcs  ,show'— In  my 
opinion  they  .'how  little  cnforcr^mcnt  of 
title  II — we  have  the  statement  of  the 
man  who  Investlsated  the  record  and  was 
presenting  the  formal  defen-e  of  the 
Department  a«nlnst  this  particular 
measure.  He  said  In  efTect  that  we  ad- 
mit It  has  not  been  done,  but  we  repent, 
and  can  we  not  be  given  another 
chance''" 

It  seems  to  me  after  37  years  tht  De- 
partment has  been  given  sufTlcient  op- 
portunity, but  it  simply  canno*  do  the 
job  when  there  are  involved  such  large 
transactions  as  the  big  packers  enter  in*o 
day  by  day. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  the  talk  about  92  cases  peters 


down  to  practically  nothing  at  the  end. 
We  ought  to  take  the  considered  and  firm 
conclusion  of  the  A.':sistant  Secretary 
who  was  sent  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee to  defend  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment. That  is  what  he  said.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  dL-^pute  about  it 
based  on  the  record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  very  afTable  friend 
from  Utah  falls  into  the  error  of  meas- 
uring eflTcctiveness  by  the  amount  of  liti- 
gation which  as  been  initiated.  I  point 
out  to  him  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  Department  was  to  police  the  act  in 
order  to  avoid  litiRation.  Had  the  De- 
partment developed  no  litieation,  I  would 
not  have  been  unhappy,  because  it  has 
sufficient  personnel  to  police  the  stock- 
yards in  order  to  be  able  to  detect 
whether  unfair,  di.<;criminatcry,  or  de- 
ceptive practices  are  about  to  be  pursued, 
to  caution  tho.-^e  who  might  engage  in 
them,  and  thereby  avoid  not  only  litiga- 
tion but  disciplinary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Department.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  record  in  that  respect  is  tolerably 
good. 

The  ether  matter  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion is  the  nigsardliness  of  the  Congress 
itself  in  making  available  necessary  ap- 
propriations. I  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cf  the  body  at  the  other 
end  of  tlie  Capitol  for  about  12  years  or 
more.  I  have  been  en  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  some  years. 
I  know  how  par.simonious  Congress  is 
when  it  comes  to  making  available  neces- 
sary funds.  I  mlRht  even  charge  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  that  respect,  for  when 
that  Bureau  makes  its  proposals,  ob- 
viously its  requests  are  whittled  down  in 
the  Con.Tiess.  They  are  whittled  down 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  A^rriculture 
and  Forestry.  Then  we  have  dlfflculties 
In  conference,  No  later  than  la.'-t  year 
did  V.  e  take  a  very  .sub.«tanlial  chunk  out 
of  the  Department's  appropilatlon. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  the  money  is  spent 
on  enforcement,  but  there  is  s'ail  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Congrc-s 
to  look  Into  the  matter,  particularly 
when  legislation  Is  pending.  We  must 
say  to  them,  "We  Insist  that  sufTlcient 
money  be  provided  for  complete  and 
adequate  enlorcement," 

We  ought  publicly  to  confess  our  own 
sins  in  the  matter  and  bear  our  full 
sh^.re  of  the  responslbilif, 

Mr,  WA1KTNS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DJRKSFN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  I  produced 
the  record  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Agiicullure  Itself,  which  shows  clear- 
ly that  except  for  2  years  the  Congress 
did  not  turn  down  a  request  for  any 
substantial  sum  of  money.  Only  In  2 
years  did  Congress  turn  them  down. 
One  was  the  year  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  when  money  was  requested 
largely  for  the  posting  of  new  yards. 
The  money  request  was  not  for  the  en- 
forcement of  title  II,  but  for  the  post- 
inc  of  new  yards  under  title  III,  As  I 
understand  the  justlflication.  It  covered 
that  activity  and  not  the  pro.secution 
under  title  II  of  unfair  wholesaling 
trade  practice. 

Actually,  in  o\er  37  years  we  have  only 
once  cut  back  tiie  apprcpiiations  more 
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than  $5,000  or  $6,000  But  the  Depart- 
ment itself  has  actually  cut  down  the 
requests  of  the  Enforcement  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment would  not  submit  the  requests 
of  the  P.  and  S.  Branch  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud!4et  did  not  request  sufficient  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  job. 

It  seems  as  though  there  ha.s  never 
been  any  particular  interest  in  the  en- 
forcement of  title  II  as  concerns  packer 
wholesaling  activities.  Secretary  Jar- 
dine,  who  originally  hailed  from  the 
State  of  Utah,  apparently  did  not  like 
the  act.  and  from  that  point  on  it  was  a 
stepchild  many  degrees  removed  from 
effective  administration.  It  did  not  get 
the  attention  it  should  have  had.  It 
seems  to  me  the  record  is  pretty  clear  on 
that  matter. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  cite  a  few 
formal  statistics  which  do  not  mean 
anything,  really,  unless  we  go  into  what 
each  one  is  all  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  may  I 
p>olitely  respond  to  my  friend  by  saying 
that  in  the  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
dealing  with  agriculture,  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection that  a  smgle  Senator  has  come 
before  the  subcommittee  and  a.-ked  that 
there  be  an  Implementation  of  and  an 
increase  in  the  funds  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  we  were  so  interested  in  the  mattt  r. 
and  if  we  felt  a  Rood  job  had  not  been 
done,  why  did  Senators  not  march  them- 
selves downstairs,  appear  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  say.  "We 
insist  that  more  money  be  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act"?  I  have  no  recollection 
that  a  single  Senator  ever  came  to  the 
committee  to  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  S9nators  did  not 
do  that  because  the  matter  had  not  been 
brought  to  their  attention.  Senators 
were  busy  with  other  affairs,  and  they 
did  not  go  into  that  matter.  They 
thought  the  Department  itself  would  ask 
for  sufficient  money.  Heaven  know.s  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  asked  for 
billions  of  dollars  for  many  other  pur- 
poses includmg  other  regulatory  func- 
tions. As  to  this  particular  item.  Sen- 
ators would  never  know  the  Department 
had  not  asked  for  enoutih  money.  It 
was  only  when  we  began  to  check  the 
hi.'itory  of  title  II  enforcement  that  we 
found  a  very  unsatisfactory  record  as 
to  requests  from  tlie  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  prevention  of  unfair  whole- 
saling trade  practices. 

Frankly,  if  I  may  bo  permitted  to  ma!:o 
this  observation,  I  think  tiie  Department 
of  Atzricultuie  ou,i4ht  to  be  very  happy 
Indeed  to  get  rid  of  this  particular  chore. 
The  Department  is  not  in  the  bu.siness 
of  renulatin;-,'  unfair  trade  practices  in 
the  matter  of  the  wholesaling  of  meats. 
The  Department  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility, and  for  that  they  have  requested 
money.  They  have  asked  for  plenty  of 
money — not  quite  plenty,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  record  shows  they  were  skimpy 
about  it  even  in  the  matter  of  posting 
yards,  inspections,  and  regulation  of  tlie 
sales  of  livestock  at  the  markets  them- 
selves as  well  as  country  buying  by  pack- 


ers. The  Department  has  not  even  had 
enough  money  for  those  activities  under 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act. 

If  any  Senator  wants  to  get  the  rec- 
ord, we  can  check  that.  I  can  cite  the 
pa;',e  where  Mr.  Pcttus  and  others 
pointed  out  how  thin  the  appropriations 
were  spread. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Ogden.  Utah,  wliere.  in  order  to  make 
inspections,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on 
4  or  5  men  for  a  dozen  yards.  The  job 
simply  could  not  be  done  with  that  kind 
of  force,  let  alone  supcrvioc  wholesaling 
practices. 

Mr.  THYE  rose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  sliort  response  before  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

This  is  an  integrated  operation  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  vertical,  applying 
to  the  whole  livestock  industry.  The 
Department  knows  that  better  than  any- 
body else.  I  am  always  glad  when  they 
tenaciouyly  contend  for  the  function 
they  are  trying  to  articulate  and  carry 
out  as  effectively  a-s  they  can.  Tliey 
have  done  a  reasonably  good  job.  in  my 
jud'-tment. 

Mr.  THYE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYi:.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  Is 
involved  in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  a  question  as  to  the  slaughtering  of 
the  animals?  Is  it  not  true  that  there  Ls 
involved  the  animal  carca.ss,  and  that 
veterinarians  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  liave  certain  knowledge  that 
an  ordinary  layman  without  a  veteri- 
narians qualiHcation  cannot  have? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  exactly  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suK^est 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  bein'::  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  oi  dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  0"MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  As  I  understand, 
tlie  question  now  is  on  a-re«>inu  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  ac- 
cepted.    Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  'rem  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DIRKSEN  I.  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as 
a  substitute  for  the  substitute  rei>Qrted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Chairman 
Gwynnc,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  Hon.  Harolb  D.  Cooley,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the 
Cooley  bill.  House  bill  9020.  Is  not  a 
sati.sfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 
That  bill,  of  course,  is  identical  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  IllinoU. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  and  the 
Cooley  bill  would  limit  the  jurlsdlctioh 
of  the  Federal  Trade  CommLsslon  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  not  the  way  to  operate 
a  railroad. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FrOFRM.    T^ADE    COMMIS.SION. 

Wa^htrigton,  February  20.  1958. 
Hon    Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman.  Committre  on  Agriculture, 
Uowie  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.   Chairman:    Tlila   la   In   reply    to 
your  requf-st  of  February  5.   1958.  lor  a  re- 
port   on    H     R.    90::0.    a    bill    "to    amend    the 
Packers      and      StiJckyurUs      Act.      1921,     as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees." 

The  Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon  recoKiil7.e« 
that  H  R  9020  rollecta  many  hours  of  labor 
nnd  careful  con.slderatlon.  but  we  do  not 
recommeiid  the  enactment  of  this  bill  In  Its 
pre.sent  form.  TTie  Commission  prefer*  en- 
BCiment  of  legislation  which  would  combine 
S.   1356  ar.d  section  2  of  H    R    9020. 

Tlie  Commission  believes  that  legislation 
In  thla  field  should  accomijlish  t»o  pur- 
p>oses. 

First.  It  should  divide  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  S«?cretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cle.irly  and 
clennly. 

Second,  the  legislation  should  confer 
upon  each  of  the  two  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved that  authority  which  It  Is  best  able 
to  exercise  etfectlvely  In  the  Interests  of 
producers,  of  packers  and  of  the  general 
public. 

Neither  of  these  basic  objectives  apprar 
to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  II.  R. 
9020  in  ltd  present  form. 

F:rst.  as  to  the  relative  areas  of  Jurl.sdlc- 
tlon.  H  R  9020  endeavors  to  divide  the 
jurisdiction  both  on  the  ba.sl.s  of  products 
and  on  the  basis  of  functions  and  thus  con- 
tinues. In  many  respects,  the  mixed  Juris- 
diction of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921. 

In  so  doing.  It  nppears  to  us  that  H  R. 
9020  does  not  delineate  adequately  the  rela- 
tive Jurisdictions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
flon.  It  Is  true  that  H  R  9020  solves  .some 
of  the  Jurisdictional  problems  which  have 
resulted  from  the  intermix  of  Jurisdictions 
established  by  the  Packerj.  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921.  But  H.  R.  90J0  does  not  solve 
all  surh  prr)blems.  Moreover.  It  creates  cer- 
tain new  areas  wlierein  the  relative  JurUsdlc- 
tlons  could  1><*  ascertained  only  after  litiga- 
tion.   After  37  years.  Jurisdictional  questions 
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under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  are 
Ktill  being  litigated.  Consequently,  we  be- 
lieve a  new  approach  should  be  made  which 
would  not  only  tend  to  put  an  end  to  all 
piich  existing  Jurl.sdlctional  questions,  but 
which  would  avoid  creation  ol  any  new 
problems. 

A  clear  division  of  authority  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
lo  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but. 
equally  Important,  it  seems  to  us  also  that 
the  parties  regulated  liave  a  right  to  know 
with  finality  which  agency  Is  regulating 
them.  This  Is  not  clearly  accomplished  by 
H.  R.  9020.  which  Incorporates  undefined 
and  unlitlgated  language  and  provides  for 
a  shift  of  Jurisdiction  at  the  option  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  to  the  latter,  we  feel  that  It  would  be 
desirable  for  Jurl.sdlctlon  to  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  Since  this  Is  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  should  not  be  permitted  tf)  rest 
upon  a  determination  by  an  executive  de- 
partment. In  Hathbun  [  Humphrey  s  eircu- 
tor)  V.  United  Statca.  295  U.  S  602  (1935). 
the  Supreme  Court  described  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  "a  t>ody  which  shall  be 
Independent  of  executive  authority,  except 
In  Its  selection,  and  free  to  exercise  Its 
Judgment  without  the  leave  or  hindrance  of 
any  other  ofBcial  or  any  department  of  the 
Government  " 

Under  H  R  9020  our  Jurisdiction  would 
be  subject  to  the  leave  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Secondly,  contemplating  the  proposed  di- 
vision of  Jurisdiction  In  the  light  of  the 
ability  and  experience  of  each  agency,  we  feel 
that  the  bill  is  seriously  defective.  The  area 
Of  expertness  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  evidence  In  his  experience,  generally  re- 
late* to  matters  involved  in  production  and 
the  Initial  sale  by  the  pnxlucer.  The  Fed- 
/  eral  Trade  Commission  operates  primarily  In 
the  field  of  merchandising  of  commodities, 
that  Is,  In  sales  to  wholesalers,  to  retailers 
and  l-o  consumers. 

H  R.  9020  attempt*  to  split  Jurisdiction 
over  wholesale  operations  of  packers  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  prod- 
ucts involved  Packers  sell  many  thlrgs. 
It  Is  possible  that  with  respect  to  a  number 
of  Items  being  sold  by  a  packer  on  the  same 
Invoice  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
have  Jurisdiction  over  some  and  the  Federal 
Trade  C<:)mmlsslon  would  have  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  other  Items  Involved  in  the  same 
sale.  It  would  seem  more  appropriate  that 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  all  sales  by  a 
single  seller  be  vested  In  one  or  in  the  other 
agency. 

H.  R.  9020  appears  designed  to  confer 
some  Jurisdiction  over  meat*  to  the  Federal 
Tl-ade  Commission  In  subparagraph  (2)  (b» 
of  section  1  In  the  words  "retail  sales  of 
any  commodity  "  By  thus  separating  the 
retail  trade  from  the  wholesale  trade  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  H.  R  9020  would  efTec- 
tively  prevent  enforcement  of  applicable 
statutes  as  to  either  the  wholesale  or  retail 
trade.  The  Commission,  according  to  lt« 
more  than  40  years  of  experience,  cannot 
effectively  oversee  trade  practices  In  retail- 
ing without  having  like  Jurisdiction  over  the 
wholesale  trade.  Moreover,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  wholesaling  but  not  the  retailing  of 
meats,  etc  ,  and  this  division  of  authority 
could  well  prevent  effective  enforcement  at 
the  wholesale  level. 

There  Is  a  way  to  accomplish  both  legLsla- 
tlve  objectives  set  forth  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  paragraphs  of  this  report.  The  method 
which  we  have  In  mind  would  Incorporate  a 
significant  part  of  H.  R.  9020  and  S.  1356. 
We  commend  this  solution  to  your  attention. 
It  appears  to  us  that  there  Is  with  respect  to 
trade  practices  In  the  livestock  and  packing 


Industry  a  logical  cutoff  point  where  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  terminate  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  over  unfair  trade 
practices  should  begin.  That  point  Is 
reached  after  the  livestock  is  slaughtered  and 
processed  by  the  packer. 

Prior  thereto  we  believe  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion should  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. For  this  reason,  the  Commi.ssion 
wholeheartedly  endorses  section  2  ol  H.  R. 
9020  which  would  place  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Jurisdiction  over  all  commercial 
transactions  In  livestock.  where\er  such 
transactions  take  place.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  In 
1921.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
never,  within  the  memory  of  Us  staff,  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  any  source  regard- 
ing any  transactions  In  livestock.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Commission  claims  no  experience  In 
this  field.  All  such  authority  should  logically 
be  placed  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

However,  when  livestock  has  been  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  It  becomes  a  commodity, 
which,  while  very  Important,  is  not  seriously 
different  from  the  thousands  of  other  com- 
modities subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Commodities 
subject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In- 
clude many  of  agricultural  origin.  Tlius, 
when  grain  becomes  flour  or  bread,  com- 
nierclal  transactions  In  It  are  under  the 
Commission;  when  milk  Is  put  Into  bottles 
or  cans  or  processed  into  cheese  or  butter. 
It  Is  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction:  vegetables 
and  products  made  therefrom  such  as  oils. 
etc  .  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  same  Is  true  of  eggs.  rice. 
coffee,  fruit*  and  Juices,  and  countless  other 
Items.  With  respect  to  certain  products,  tiie 
original  sale  is  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  subsequent  transactions  In 
C(3mmerce  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federil  Trade  CommLsslon.  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  according  different  treatment  to 
meat. 

For  this  reason  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  Packers  and  St<K-k- 
yards  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Jurisdiction  over  all 
transactions  In  livestock  prior  to  slau<?hter 
and  processing  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion Jurisdiction  over  commercial  trans- 
actions which  take  place  after  the  livestock 
has  been  slaughtered.  If  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  enacted  there  would  be  no  con- 
fusion and  no  necessity  for  litigation  to  de- 
termine Jurl.sdlctlon.  nnd  each  agency  would 
have  Jun.sdlction  in  those  areas  where  It  Is 
most  effective. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  production  and  sale 
of  livestock.  Moreover,  his  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  Meat  In.spectlon  Act  would  remain 
untouched.  1  he  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  sales  by 
packers,  whether  such  sales  Involve  meat  or 
any  of  the  many  other  products  sold  by 
packers. 

The  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  4 
and  5  of  this  report  would  be  accomjjllshed 
by  enactment  of  S.  1356  If  such  act  were 
amended  by  the  addition  of  section  2  of  H  R. 
P020.  The  Commission  recommends  that  this 
combination  of  the  Senate  bill  and  your 
bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Because  of  the  tirgency  of  your  request,  this 
report  Is  transmitted  without  clearance  by 
the  Bureau  of   the  Budget. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

John  W.  Gwynne,  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DiRKSENl  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a 
substitute  for  the  substitute  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


All  time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment.    (Putting  the  question] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  JENNER  re- 
quested a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  re.iected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  1356)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unless 
all  time  has  been  yielded  back.  I  believe, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, time  will  have  to  be  yielded  back 
by  the  Senators  who  control  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  about  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  clear  that 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind  on  this  legislation. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Watkins].  who.se  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  meat  business — from  cattle 
range  to  cooking  range — is  based  firmly 
on  long,  careful,  and  objective  study. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  an  economy  as  free  as 
possible  from  arbitrary  restraint.  I  do 
not  want  my  name  associated  with  those 
who  constantly  attack  big  business  as  a 
monster  worthy  only  of  destruction. 

Our  Nation's  big  businesses  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  America's  greatness.  They 
have  grown  because  the  consumer  has 
seen  fit  to  reward  their  efforts  by  buying 
their  products  In  large  numbers. 

My  support  of  S.  1356  stems  from  the 
fact  that  I  believe  everyone  should  play 
by  the  same  rules.  If  the  meatpackers 
are  to  have  their  own  special  set  of 
reprulations,  why  should  not  the  automo- 
bile Industry  also  have  a  like  rule  book? 
If  the  meat  industry  is  to  have  a  set 
of  trade  regulations  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  peculiar  to  the  industry, 
why  not  a  similar  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry? 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  have  Federal 
trade  regulation  of  all  industries  save 
one  lodged  with  the  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission. And  by  the  same  token.  It  is 
distinctly  unfair  to  one  industry  to  have 
special  rules  by  which  It  must  abide. 
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A  glance  at  the  history  of  past  years 
of  trade  regulation  by  the  Packers  and 
Stockyard  Division  gives  us  ample  rea- 
son for  this  measure.  It  shows  quite 
vividly  why  the  Department,  whose  basic 
responsibility  is  to  nurture  an  industry, 
should  not  also  have  the  responsibility 
of  policing  that  very  same  industry. 

The  facts  have  been  set  out  with  crystal 
clarity.  There  has  been  no  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  trade  regulations  inso- 
far as  the  meatpackinu;  industry  is  con- 
cerned. S.  1356  would  correct  that  sit- 
uation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  group  of 
Senators  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  and  I  understand 
that  he  is  prepared  to  yield  back  tlie 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OTVIAHONEY.  Mr.  Pie.';ident,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  tlie  time  un- 
der my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back 

Thejbill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  ouestion  is,  Shall  it  pass'' 

The  bill  (S.  1356)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  subsection  (6) 
or  section  5  (a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  as  amended  (C6  Stat.  632:  15 
U  S.  C.  45  (ft)  (G)»,  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(6)  The  Comml.s.<;lon  Is  empowered  niid 
directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or 
corporations,  except  banks,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  nlr 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  subject  to 
the  CUll  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  except 
ns  provided  In  section  408  (b)  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (42  Stat.  199.  as 
amended.  7  U.  S.  C  182 »,  from  using  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  commerce  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce." 

(b)  Section  406  fb)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyprds  Act.  1921  (42  Stat.  109,  as 
amended:  7  U.  S.  C.  182).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  On  and  after  tlie  enactment  of  this 
act.  and  so  long  as  It  remains  In  effect,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  or  Jurisdiction  so  far  as  relating  to 
any  matter  which  Is  made  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary— 

'•(1)  by  title  II  of  this  act  If  It  concerns 
either  (I)  livestock  or  live  poultry,  or  (11) 
any  other  product  in  a  form  other  than  one 
In  which  it  Is  marketed  by  the  packer,  poul- 
trj-  dealer,  or  poultry  handler;  or 

••(2)  by  titles  III  or  V  of  this  act,  and 
except  In  cases  in  which,  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  complaint  has  been  served 
under  section  5  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
po£es.'  approved  September  2C,  1914.  or  uiider 
section  11  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  .sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  ro- 
straints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  October  15.  1914.  and  except 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
e.\ercise  of  his  duties  hereunder,  shall  re- 
quest of  the  said  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  it  make  Investigations  and  report  In 
any  ca.se.  The  Secretary  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  maintain  such  Hal 
son    ns    Is 


by  either  agency  with  re.spert  to  any  matter 
over  which  both  have  jurisdiction,  and 
thereafter  the  other  shall  not  liistltiite  pro- 
ceedings covering  the  same  matter." 

The  amendment  made  by  this  subsection 
^all  be  effective  only  during  the  S-year 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  except  that  It  shall  con- 
tinue effective  thereafter  with  respect  to 
complaints  filed  by  cither  agency  during 
such  3-year  period. 

(r)  Section  202  of  the  Parker<;  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat  159. 
as  amended;  7  V  S.  C  IHl  and  the  follow- 
ing), la  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"unlawful"  the  words  'with  respect  to  live- 
stock, meats,  meat  fcx)d  products,  livestock 
products  in  unmanufactured  form,  poultry, 
or  poultry  products". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat  159, 
as  amended;  7  U.  S  C  181  and  the  follow- 
ing), is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "A  change  in  any 
persons  status  as  a  packer  or  live  poultry 
dealer  or  handler  after  a  transaction  or  act 
has  occurred  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  Institute  proceed- 
ings and  Issue  orders  based  upon  such  trans- 
action or  act  applicable  to  such  person  or 
such  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  order  " 

(e>  The  caption  to  title  Ilf.  appearing  Im- 
mediately before  section  301  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  163;  7  U  S  C  201 )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing. Immediately  following  the  word  '•Stock- 
yards." the  words  "And  Livestock  Transac- 
tions." 

(f)  Section  301  (c).  section  301  (d).  nnd 
section  312  (a)  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  163  and  167:  7  U.  S  C  201  and  213> 
p.re  amended  by  striking  n\U  In  each  such 
section,  wherever  they  appear,  the  words 
"at  a  Stockyard  * 

(g)  Section  302  (a)  of  title  III  of  such  act 
(42  Stat  163;  7  U.  S.  C.  202a)  is  amended 
by   striking   out    the    last   sentence    thereof. 

(h)  Section  303  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  163:  7  U.  S.  C  203)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  sentence;  "Every  other  person  op- 
erating as  a  market  agency  or  dealer  as  de- 
fined in  section  301  of  the  act  may  be  re- 
quired to  register  in  such  manner  as  tlie 
Secretary  may  prescribe." 

(1)  Section  311  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
at  167;  7  U.  S.  C.  212)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "btockyard  owner  or 
market  agency'  wherever  they  occur  and  in- 
serting  "stockyard  owner,  market  agency  nr 
dealer,"  and  by  striking  out  "stockyard  own- 
ers or  market  agencies"  and  inserting  "atock- 
yard   owners,   market   agencies,    or   dealers." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tliat  tlie  vote  by  which  tiie  bill 
was  pa.s.scd  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  recon.'-,ider  was  laid  on 
the  tabic. 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

<For   nomination.s   this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  tlie  Prci- 
dent  of  tlie  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  th» 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

_  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

necessary   to    avoid    unnecessary     PROXMIre  in  the  chair)   laid  before  the 

duphcatlon  of  effort  In  the  field  covered  by     Senate   a   message   from    the   President 

Each  shall  give  immediate  notice     of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 

hhng  of  a  compiaiut    nominations,  which  wus  referred  to  tiie 


RETURN  OF  VICE  PRESIDEITT  NIXON 
FROM  HIS  bOUTH  AMERICAN 
TOUR 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  glad  to  join  the  President,  many  of 
my  fellow  Senators,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  in  going  to  the  airport 
this  morning  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vice 
President's  return  from  his  difficult 
Latin  American  tour.  'We  icjoice  that 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  are 
back  in  this  country,  and  we  honor  them 
both  for  the  display  of  personal  courage 
and  dignity  which  Lhey  displayed  under 
repeated  abuses. 

However.  Mr.  President,  as  T  said  on 
April  21  when  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on 
Pan-American  Day.  this  is  also  an  oc- 
casion for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  de- 
ficiencies in  our  own  approach  to  Latin 
American  affairs.  At  that  time,  well  in 
advance  of  Vice  President  Nixon's  trip. 
I  said: 

■W'e  shunt  Latin  American  affairs  Into  the 
background  concerned  a',  we  are  with  emer- 
gency situations  elsewhere  in  the  world.  If 
our  neglect  continues.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  further  crises  develop  on  our 
southern  doorstep. 


this  act 

to    the   other 


of    the 


Now  that  this  trouble  has  come,  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  hope  we  will  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  How  can  it  have  happened 
tliat  our  Gix>d  Neighbor  Policy  has  dis- 
integrated to  this  extent  in  a  few  years' 
time?  One  rea.son,  ol  course,  is"  that 
some  of  our  official  spokesmen  have  min- 
imized the  dangers — even  the  dangers  of 
Communist  activity   In  South   America, 

When  a.sked  about  these  matters  in 
his  pre.-^s  conference  on  November  5. 
1957,  Secretary  Dulles  said  "We  do  not 
take  a  grave  view  of  the  situation— 
we  do  not  think  that  this  situation  is  in 
anyway  alarming." 

I  think  that  the  country  will  now  take 
a  graver  view  of  the  situation.  Without 
doubt  the  situation  is  in  some  degree 
alarminc:.  and  it  is  high  time  we  turned 
our  attention  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
editorials  which  have  just  come  to  my  at- 
tention, which  deal  with  three  asi)ects  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  Latin  American  trip, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  first  was  one  entitled  "Lesson  for 
United  States  in  Nixon's  Latin  Tour." 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  Saturday,  May  10,  1958, 
prior  to   the  disturbance   in   Venezuela. 

The  second,  entitled  "Nixon's  Narrow 
E.capc."  appeared  in  the  Wa.'^hin?:ton 
Post  and  Times  Herald  for  May  14.  1953. 

The  third,  entitled  "Troop  Move- 
ment,' appeared  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times. 

These  editorials  outline  .some  of  the 
Important,  underlying  problems  now 
vexing  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Somethinij  far  more  effective  than  good- 
will  tours  or  dispatching  United  States 
marines  is  needed  if  these  relations  are 
to  be  rcitoi  ed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  MlnneaiKjlIs  (Minn  )  Morning 

Tribune  of  May  10.  1958] 

Lesson  fob  United  States  in  Nixon's  Latin 

TOUB 

The  attacks  on  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
Liira  were  disgraceful  In  the  extreme  and 
t'.Tcre  seems  little  doubt  that  they  were 
planned  and  led  by  Communlit.s. 

As  Nixo.N  declared,  that  day  undoubtedly 
will  'live  In  Infamy"  in  the  history  of  Peru, 
though  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  let 
chagrined  Peruvians  say  it. 

Lima  aside,  the  Vice  President  has  every 
right  to  be  satisfied  with  results  of  his  good- 
will tour  of  South  American  countries,  de- 
spite lesser  outbursts  against  him  and  the 
United  States  in  other  capitals. 

Tlie  trip  was  undertaken  in  full  knowledge 
that  some  of  these  natior.s  are  In  acute  eco- 
liomlc  dUIlculties  which  they  blame  In  part 
on  United  Stales  policies.  Nix<  n's  knowl- 
edge of  the.«ie  problems  and  his  wlUingnei.= 
to  discuss  them  -with  university  students  .ir, 
well  as  wiih  Government  offl-ials  — will  be 
remembered  long  alter  some  of  the  outbursts 
against  liiin  are  lorgotten. 

Nixon  even  made  a  blunt  comment  In 
Buenr>8  Aires  which  Unitrd  Suates  diplomats 
in  Latin  America  generally  are  all  too  reluc- 
tant to  make  when  he  said:  'Dictatorships 
are  repugnant  to  our  people  " 

Having  said  nil  these  things  about  tl\e 
Nixon  to\ir  we  should  add  this  warning :  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  W(>ihlngton  to 
dismiss  all  of  these  anti-United  fctatcs  senti- 
ments in  the  countries  lie  visited  as  simply 
Communist-Inspired. 

Many  South  Amerlcnns — Including  many 
Peruvians — who  despise  commun^m  feel 
deeply  that  the  Unltr>d  States  tr.kes  them  too 
much  for  granted  and  Is  not  sympaihetic 
enough  to  their  economic  problem";,  espe- 
cially since  the  start  of  the  current  recession. 
The  official  newspaper  of  Peru's  largest 
party- a  left-wing  but  antl-Communlst 
publication —voiced  these  complalnUs  on  the 
day  Nixon  arrived  In  L.ma.  It  conceded 
that  much  antl-Umted  States  sentiment  in 
Latin  America  was  fomcntDcI  by  the  Com- 
munist ntth  column. 

it  added,  however,  that  such  sentiment 
was  also  due  to  frustration  and  bitterness 
that  United  States  attitudes  have  created 
among  genuinely  democratic  groups  friendly 
to  the  United  States  people,  such  as  our- 
sel.es.  Among  grievances  It  listed  United 
States  support  for  Latin  dictatorships  and 
unilateral  policies  injurious  to  Liitin 
economies. 

Along  with  B<jllvla  and  Mexico,  Poiu 
desperately  fears  higher  United  iJUUts  tariffs 
on  lead  and  zinc,  which  it  must  export.  It 
has  also  complained  In  the  past  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  granted  it  too  small  a 
sugar  quota  and  has  uiidcrcut  Peruvian 
cotton  exports  with  dumping. 

At  bottom  of  many  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic difficulties  is  the  predomlnuntly  one- 
crop  or  one-product  economy.  It  should  be 
higher  priority  on  the  economic  side  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  effort  to  help 
the  American  republics  diversify. 

No  one  should  pretend  that  a  solution 
will  be  easy,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  more 
determined  attempt  must  be  made.  We 
shall  be  less  vulnerable  to  Yankee  im- 
perialism charges  during  this  effort  if  we 
can  make  it  on  a  multilateral  basis  through 
such  international  agencies  as  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America. 

Perhaps  the  less  favorable  aspects  of  the 
Nixon  good-will  tour  will  spur  Wa&hingtou 
to  get  on  with  the  Job, 
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[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  14,  1958] 
Nixon's  Narrow  Escape 
The  shower  of  stones  hurled  at  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  In  Venezuela 
should  shatter  any  remaining  Illusion  that 
all  is  well  south  of  the  border.  Mr.  Nixon's 
reception  was  easily  the  worst  he  has  braved 
In  his  eight-imtion  tour  of  Latin  Am.erlca. 
His  stop  was  preceded  by  an  ugly  assassi- 
nation rumor;  a  Jeering  mob  crowded  around 
llie  Vice  President,  spat  upon  hie  c£.r.  flaunted 
anti-NixoN  placards,  and  shouted.  "Nixon. 
go  hon.c."  Tliere  will  be  widespread  relief 
that  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
emerged  unscathed. 

The  first,  and  normal,  response  is  anger 
at  this  indefensible  and  insulting  behavior 
to  the  second  hl^;hest  official  in  the  United 
States.  Ap;)arentiy  this  was  tlie  impulse 
which  led  President  El.;enhower  to  order 
1.000  marines  to  nearby  United  States  bases 
to  "cooperate,"  if  necetiary,  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan Ciovernment.  Venezuela's  ruling 
Junta  evidently  failed  to  provide  adequate 
police  protection  against  an  outtHirst  that 
can  only  hurt  their  country;  anc'  perliaps  u 
w;is  a  mi.stake  for  American  officials  to  sanc- 
tion the  visit. 

■iet  it  would  be  foolish  to  miss  the  obvious 
import  of  this  demonstration  in  a  country 
which  outwardly  has  every  reason  to  be 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Venezuela 
leads  Latin  America  in  the  amount  of  United 
States  capital  investment  (S3  billion  i  and  Is 
the  largest  Latin  purchaser  of  American 
gof?ds  As  in  Peru  a  few  days  ago.  Commu- 
nists were,  of  cour.^e.  partly  resjjonsibie  for 
Inflnmliig  tiie  young.<-ter8  for  their  own  ends. 
There  is  no  way  of  mea.suring  whether  a 
demonstration  of  a  few  rioters  really  rejire- 
scnts  any  substantial  public  opinion.  But 
there  seems  to  be  more  behind  the  demon- 
strations than  a  handful  of  Communists. 

Many  Venezuelans,  along  with  other  Latin 
Americans,  ippoar  to  be  confused  and  dls- 
fpirited  ab'ui  the  complacent  face  which  the 
Colossus  of  the  North  seems  to  show  toward 
its  neiglib<irs— about  the  appearance  of  neg- 
lect for  problems  in  this  hemlfphere  while 
the  United  States  concerns  itself  with  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Understandably,  there  is 
bafflement  at  a  policy  which  preaches  the 
blessings  of  competitive  free  enterprise  while 
simultaneously  raising  barriers  to  Venezue- 
liMi  oil  so  that  the  Texas  oilmen  will  have  a 
little  le.'s  competition.  And  there  Is  cyni- 
cism about  a  policy  which  speaks  of  free- 
dom v.hlle  appearing  to  be  friendly  to  the 
cutthroat  regime  which  Vcnezuf'la  overthrew 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  fact  that  the 
country's  one-time  strong  man.  CSen  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez,  was  granted  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  the  United  States  has  not  helped 
public  relation.":.  Tlifsc  doubts,  combined 
with  an  ui^f^urge  in  Latin  American  national- 
ism, provided  the  seedbed  for  the  antl- 
NixoN  demon.' trations.  It  would  be  the 
course  of  folly  to  ignore  the  seedbed  while 
deploring   the   crop. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15.  1958] 
Troop  Movement 

Tlie  public  dispatch  of  1,000  marines  and 
paratroopers  to  Caribbean  base.s  in  reply  to 
the  outrageous  attack  in  Venezuela  on  Vice 
President  and  Mrs,  Nixon  could  not  do  any- 
one any  good  and  seems  certain  to  do  the 
United  Slates  harm. 

Naturally,  the  Instantaneous  American  re- 
action to  the  cowardly  and  InexcusabVe  as- 
sault on  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  Is  one  of  anger 
and  resentment  at  the  gross  humiliation 
and  iJhysical  danger  to  which  thpse  repre- 
sentatives of  our  country  were  subjected  in 
the  streets  of  Caracas.  But  emotional  im- 
pulses are  no  guiding  lines  for  the  conduct 
of  a  great  nation's  foreign  policy;  and  the 
well -advertised  airborne  troop  movement 
Tuesday  afternoon  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
Just  such  a  response. 


President  Eisenhower  explained  the  deci- 
sion at  his  press  conference:  "We  knew 
nothing  of  the  facts.  We  could  get  no  re- 
ports from  the  outside,  •  •  •  and  not 
knowing  what  was  happening,  and  not 
knowing  whether  the  |  Venezuelan)  Govern- 
ment might  not  want  some  aid  from  us, 
we  simply  put  it  at  places  where  It  would 
be  available  in  reasonable  amounts  and  in 
bases  that  were  well  within  the  American 
zone.  •  •  •  The  idea  was  onlv  in  the  ca.-^e 
they  (the  Venezuelans]  would  want  to  aslt 
it." 

This  is  a  reasonable  statement,  but  It 
ignores  the  psychological  and  historical  con- 
text in  which  our  relations  wi'th  Latin 
America  must  be  conducted.  News  of 
United  Stales  troops  moving  southward  con- 
juies  up  in  every  Latin  mind  instant  recol- 
lections of  the  bad  old  days  of  Interven- 
tion and  of  dollar  diplomacy,  the  very 
things  we  have  labored  so  hard  for  so  many 
years  to  erase  from  Latin-American  mem- 
ories. The  Marines — shades  of  Nicaragua 
and  Haiti! — and  paratroops  were  not  going 
to  inie.-vene  except  at  request  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government:  they  did  not  inter- 
vene; they  remained  in  American  bases;  and 
their  whole  mission  was  as  far  removed  from 
colonialist  interventlonifm  or  dollar  di- 
plomacy as  it  could  possibly  be. 

These   are   the   facts,   but   will    the   world 

particularly  the  Latin  American  world— rec- 
ognize them?  The  Communist  and  other 
anti-American  propaganda  mUls  will  never 
cease  pointing  to  this  incident  as  an  exam- 
ple of  alleged  American  militarism  and  mili- 
tnry-mindedness.  Long  befjre  the  troops 
reached  the  Caribbean  the  Nlxons  were 
safely  Inside  the  Amerlci-.a  EmbaMy  in 
Caracas.  If  something  even  more  serious 
had  occurred  in  the  streets,  the  soldiers 
would  have  got  there  too  late  to  be  of  any' 
use.  In  any  event,  If  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  bases,  they  should  have  been  sent 
quietly. 

The  Venezuelan  Governmei.t  was  ex- 
tremely reniL-^s  in  failing  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  Nlxons,  who  were  its 
guests;  but  tiie  United  States  did  not  add 
to  its  prcBtif;e  by  m-^king  this  ptiblicly 
l.'ireutening  and  futile  gesture. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  S.  RIIYNE. 
PnE:;iDENT,  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION, BEFORE  AMERICAN 
eOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law,  the  pre.?ident 
of  the  American  Bar  A.-^sociation.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  delivered  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  thouphtful  address  entitled 
the  "Laws  Expan-icn  in  a  Constricted 
World." 

Ml-.  Rhyne  outlined  a  program  that 
challenges  both  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  those  resixinsible  for  our 
foreign  policy.  His  empha.^is  upon  the 
importance  of  international  law  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
represents  a  constructive  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  as  the  spokesman  of  one  of  our 
greatest  professions — the  legal  profes- 
sion— a  man  of  the  undeistanding,  ex- 
perience, education,  and  vision  of  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  addiess  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
at  the  Slatlcr-Hilton  Hotel.  Washington, 
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D.  C.  April  26,  1958,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Law  s  Expansion  in  a  Constricted  World 
(Address  by  Charles  S.   Rhyne,  Washington, 
D.  C.  president.  American  Bar  Association, 
before    the    American    Society    of    Interna- 
tional Law.  the  Statler-HUton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  April  26.  1958) 
Man's    relation    to    man    Is    the    most    neg- 
lected field  of  study,  exploration  and  devel- 
opment In  the  world  community.     It  Is  also 
the  most  critical.     For  the   most   Important 
basic  fact  of  our  generation  Is  that  the  rapid 
advance  of  knowledge  and  science  has  forced 
Increased    International    relationships    In    a 
shrunken  and   Iniilvlslble   world.      Men   must 
either   live   to'.^ether   In   peace,   or   In   modern 
war  we  will  surely  die  tof^ether. 

I  face  this  learned  society  with  the  trep- 
idation of  a  student  before  a  board  of  full 
professors.  You  are  steeped  In  the  hl.'itory 
and  principles  of  International  law  nnil  re- 
lations. I  am  merely  a  practicing  lawyer,  but 
with  a  deep  Interest  In  your  field  of  speciali- 
zation. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
Improving  man's  relationship  to  man  In  the 
International  community  so  as  to  prevent  the 
holocaust  of  Htomlc-satellite-misslle  war. 
This  concern  has  led  me  to  devote  much  time 
and  effort,  as  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  selling  lawyers  the  thesis  that 
law  must  replace  weapons  as  the  mechanism 
of  decision  in  disputes  between  nations.  The 
lawyer  is  the  technician  in  man's  relation- 
ship to  man.  In  general,  we  lawyers  have 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  nationally.  But  in- 
ternationally our  achievements  are  meager, 
and  our  knowledge  might  barely  satisfy  the 
famous  "scintilla"  rule  of  evidence. 

As  I  have  hammered  away  on  my  thesis. 
In  travels  which  now  exceed  100,000  miles 
In  the  past  7  months,  it  ha.s  been  most  gratl- 
flylng  to  find  a  tremendous  yearning  among 
lawyers  for  knowledge  ab<jut  this  field,  which 
Is  to  them  still  one  of  vast  mj  stery .  The  sput- 
niks have  exerted  great  Influence  here.  They 
and  our  own  satellites  have  given  an  Impetus 
to  my  work  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lacking.  It  might  amaze  the  Ru.ssians  to 
know  that  their  sputniks  have  done  more 
than  any  other  event  in  modern  history  to 
fan  the  spark  of  Interest  in  International 
law  among  American  lawyers  In  nearly 
every  place  I  have  gone  .since  October  4.  I 
have  been  requested  specifically  to  talk  on 
BUbstltuting  law  for  weaptms  In  the  inter- 
national arena.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you, 
who  have  labored  long  In  the  vineyard,  that 
such  a  development  is  phenomenal.  Law- 
yers are  traditionally  conservative  and  tra- 
ditionally proud  of  It,  and  their  traditional 
conversatlsm  has  been  especially  evident  In 
their  failure  to  accept  or  be  Interested  In 
International  law.  I  am  happy  to  report  this 
new  turn  In  the  tide. 

With  this  increased  Interest,  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  lawyers  are  about  ready  to  under- 
take a  new  task  in  their  long-continued 
leadership  In  crystallizing  public  opinion.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that,  when  adequately  in- 
formed themselves,  the  lawyers  of  America 
could  go  on  to  educate  the  general  public  In 
our    country,    and    start    a    grovuid    swell    of 

Interest  In  law — and  In  peace  through  law 

which  could  further  that  objective  tlirough- 
out  the  world.  Law  Day,  U.  S.  A.  is  the 
vehicle  which  has  been  designed  by  the  legal 
profession  to  recreate  and  reawaken  the  In- 
terest of  the  public  at  large  In  the  United 
States  in  the  rule  of  law  nationally  and 
Internationally. 

Through  the  proclamations  of  President 
Elsenhower,  the  governors  of  States,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  mayors  of  cities; 
through   speakers   In   more   than  20,000  high 


schools,  and  before  civic  clubs  and  organi- 
zations; and  through  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  news  and  editorial  comment  In 
newspapers  and  on  radio  and  television 
programs,  our  people  on  May  1.  195&— the 
first  Law  Day.  U  S  A — will  have  their  atten- 
tion mt)re  forcefully  called  to  law  than  at 
any  other  time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
This  spotlight  on  the  law  has  created  a 
swelling  tide  of  Interest  which  can  operate 
as  an  excellent  basis  for  a  tremendously 
accelerated  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  proper  place  of  law  in  international 
relations.  Lawyers  formerly  concerned.  In 
horse  and  buggy  days,  with  Intrastate  com- 
merce, and  now  in  day.s  of  faster  transporta- 
tion and  communication  concerned  chiefly 
with  Interstate  commerce,  are  commencing 
to  see  faintly — .«!ometimes  quite  vagviely  and 
sometimes  more  clearly — the  day  of  a 
greatly  expanded  International  commTce. 
We  who  have  come  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  Cape 
Canaveral  in  54  years  now  realize  that  the 
progress  formerly  measured  In  decades  now 
is  a  matter  of  years  or  even  of  months.  But 
our  brillipnt  advances  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively In  fields  of  technology,  and  In  this 
Is  great  weakness. 

There  hus  been  such  an  emphasis  upon 
scientific  achievement  In  recent  years  that  I 
fear  our  people  have  become  warped  Into 
thinking  that  science  Is  the  an.swer  to  every- 
thint?.  Other  phases  of  mankinds  existence 
have  been  neglected,  particularly  man's  re- 
lation to  man.  The  members  of  the  legal 
profession — lawyers  and  teachers — are  man- 
kind's specialists  In  this  relationship.  Down 
through  the  centuries  our  profession  has 
formulated  legal  machinery  in  nation  after 
nation  to  guide  and  control  this  relation- 
ship so  that  civilized  society  can  function. 
Law  Is  the  mechanism  utilized.  But  li»no- 
rance  of  the  value  of  law  and  the  rule  of  law, 
to  even  our  own   people,  is  appalling. 

The  need  ff)r  law  In  the  world  community 
Is  today  the  greatest  gap  In  the  growing 
structure  of  civilization.  The  miraculous 
new  advances  In  science  and  technology 
have  brought  segments  of  mankind  Into  new 
and  close  relationships  without  law  or  the 
rule  of  law  to  guide  and  control  their  actions. 
The  necessary  development  of  International 
law  Is  lagging  far  b.^hlnd  the  greatly  intensi- 
fied and  Increa.^ed  international  relations 
brought  about  by  the  social,  scientific,  and 
commercial  Intercourse  of  modern  times. 

There  is  a  tremendous  danger  In  over- 
emphasizing science,  and  Ignoring  the  need 
for  legal  machlncrv  In  the  International  area 
to  guide  and  control  man's  relationship  to 
man. 

Due  to  the  empha.^ls  upon  science,  we 
have  more  than  1  million  young  people  who 
are  currently  training  for  science  or  allied 
fields.  In  law  we  have  about  40.000  law  stu- 
dents. Of  that  number.  I  would  guess  that 
less  than  100  are  really  working  on  Interna- 
tional law  With  the  hope  of  making  It  a 
career.  The  professor  of  International  law 
Is  totlay  very  much  In  the  position  the  pro- 
fessor of  science  was  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
Those  who  notice  him  are  liable  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  gentleman  who  Is  dealing  with  some 
nebulous,  esoteric,  po.'^slbly  lUu.'^ory  and 
probab!y  worthless  Fubject  In  which  there 
Is  nothing  practical  and  from  which  very 
little  of  a  usable  or  practical  character  can 
ever  flow.  His  field  Is  considered  so  mys- 
terious—and so  useless— that  law  students 
have  not  been  encouraged  by  practicing  law- 
yers to  take  his  courses.  There  are  only  59 
law  schools  that  even  offer  courses  or  semi- 
nars In  International  law,  and  In  only  four  of 
these  schools  are  courses  In  International  law 
required. 

The  small  program  now  underway  for  In- 
ternational exchanges  of  law  students, 
teachers,  and  lawyers  has  been  carried  al- 
most entirely  by  a  few  of  our  law  schools, 
such  as  S<^)uthern  Methodist.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the   University  of   Michigan,  and   the 


University  of  Chicago.  Oovernmental  as- 
sistance is  negligible  Tlie  Ford  Foundation 
has  made  small  grants  to  14  law  schools  to 
do  this  kind  of  work,  and  this  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

In  Government  there  Is  no  group  known 
to  me  concentrating  solely  day  by  day  on 
the  development  of  law  as  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  peace.  We  have  In  the  State 
Department  very  dedicated  men  who  are 
doing  ovitsiandlng  work  on  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  relations,  and  their  work  helps  main- 
tain peace  But  I  know  of  no  laboratory  for 
research  carrying  on  a  program  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  law  In  the  concentrated  way 
required  to  achieve  meaningful  progress.  We 
have  billions  upon  bllUoiis  being  spent  on 
scientists  and  scientific  exploratlr)n  in  scien- 
tific latH)ratorles.  But  there  Is  no  single 
laborafiry  exploring  peace  under  law.  Fif- 
teen years  a^o  a  crush  program  Involving 
scientific  resources  was  working  toward  the 
breakthrough  that  finally  came  in  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom  But  neither  then  nor  now 
has  there  been  any  mobilization  of  legal 
res<jurces  to  work  toward  a  breakthrough 
for  world  peace  under  law 

The  Department  of  State  Is  headed  by  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  In  our  Nation  There 
are  many  lawyers  among  the  22.0OO  em- 
ployees of  that  Department  The  extremely 
able  lawyer  who  shares  this  .-^ peaking  pro- 
gram here  Umlght  heads  an  oltice  of  some  50 
lawyers;  but  he  and  his  office  and  the  other 
lawyers  In  that  Department  are.  according 
to  what  I  can  learn,  so  swamped  with  other 
problems  they  cannot  concentrate  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  on  furthering  ideas  for  law 
expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world 
today  At  lea*l  not  tu  the  extent  of  which 
I  n(jw  speak. 

We  have  work  going  on  In  the  organized 
bar  and  In  some  law  schools,  and  there  Is 
some  private  research;  but  11  Is  meager,  un- 
ccK)rdinated  and  so  far  has  been  unfruitful. 
If  we  could  develop  a  mobilization  of  legal 
scientists  working  In  law  laboratories  seeking 
a  breakthrough  in  use  of  law  in  Interna- 
tional relationships,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous thing  Without  such  a  mobilization, 
the  breakthrough  Is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved 

It  Is  deplorable,  but  law  Is  not  empha- 
sized In  the  only  International  agency  that 
man  has  to  work  (m  peace  In  the  world  to- 
day, the  United  Nations  TYue.  law  Is  some- 
times Involved  In  the  debates  In  the  General 
Assembly,  or  the  Security  Council,  or  In  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies  There  Is 
the  little-known  Commission  on  Codification 
of  International  Law.  and  the  lltlle-used  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  But  law  plays 
a  relatively  unimportant  part  In  United 
Nations'  decisions  and  actions  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  law  has  never  been  recognized 
as  having  any  real  value  there,  I  am  one 
of  those,,  who  think  the  United  Nations  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job.  and  that  It  should 
be  encouraged  and  helped  In  every  possible 
way  In  furthering  its  outstanding  work  for 
peace.  I  should  like  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  organization  to  recognize  the  de- 
velopment of  law  and  the  rule  of  law  In  In- 
ternational relations  as  offering  tremendous 
potentials  that  have  never  been  tajiped  as 
they   should    be. 

To  show  you  how  lawyers  are  sometimes 
rated  In  the  International  field  by  our  own 
Government.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  People-to-People  program,  law- 
yers were  relegated  to  an  Insignificant  po- 
sition and  burled  in  a  Subcommittee  on 
L«gal  Societies  under  the  Office  of  Private 
C<x)peratlon  of  the  USIA.  with  no  real  part 
in  the  program  and  no  worthwhile  function 
ta  perform.  b<5  far  as  I  know,  lawyers  have 
hardly  been  mentioned  since  the  program 
started  In  making  plans  for  the  exchange 
program  with  Russia,  the  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Service  has  not  given 
nearly  enough   attention   to  lawyers.     Farm- 
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ers.  and  all  kinds  of  businessmen,  labor  lead- 
ers and  others  have  received  special  atten- 
tion: but  lawyers  so  far  have  not — to  my 
knowledge — been  considered  at  all. 

In  our  country,  we  like  to  think  that  Inw- 
ycrs  arc  by  training  and  tradition  among  the 
loaders  in  creating  public  opinion,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  lawyers  are  In  a  very 
real  sense  technicians  specially  equipped  to 
work  on  development  of  pxeace  under  law  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  If  lawyers  were  given  a 
greater  part  In  the  People-to-People  pro- 
gram, they  could  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution by  their  capacity  to  collect  and 
analyze  facts  about  peoples  In  other  nations. 
Their  capacity  to  pass  along  this  Information 
in  their  community  discussions  would  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  public  opinion  In  our 
country  In  Russia  tfxlay.  the  lawyer  Is  a 
servant  of  the  state,  rather  than  a  servant 
of  law  or  Justice,  yet  there  must  be.  even 
among  Russian  lawyers,  thf^we  who  can  see. 
or  who  can  be  made  t<i  see,  the  vision  of 
world  peace  under  law.  But  how  can  we 
ever  make  them  see  It  if  we  do  not  under- 
take to  do  so"'  And  no  group  Is  better 
equipped  to  do  this  than  tlie  American 
lawyer. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  our  peop>  nnd 
the  people  of  the  world,  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  law  to  them,  to  even  their  most  per- 
■onal  and  noncommcrcta!  interests  They  do 
not  know  what  law  and  the  rule  of  law 
could  do  for  them.  If  made  effective  Interna- 
tionally, They  do  not  realize  ih:«t  there  can 
be  no  end  to  the  arms  race  unless  law  re- 
places weapons.  Why  not  tell  them  the 
facts  and  let  them  then  choose  whether  tliey 
Want  law  or  weapons? 

We  are  spending  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  specifically   to  advance  science.    But 
for   the   specific   purpose   of  expansion   and 
advancement    of    law    to   meet    the    needs   of 
man  s  relationship  to  man  in  our  constricted 
world,  not  one  dollar  has  been  appropriated, 
so  far  as  I  know.     We  have  underwritten  no 
programs  in  our  law  schools  directed  to  the 
problems   of    law    expansion    to    parallel    the 
programs  In  colleges  all  over  the  Nation  di- 
rected to  Uie  expaik.slun  of  sclenre.     The  rea- 
son   obviously    is    that    there    has    been    no 
realization   that   If  ever  we  are   to  reach  a 
point  where  we  may  lessen  the  tax  burden  of 
billions  now  spent  for  national  security,  law 
must    point  the   route.     Unless   the   rule   of 
law   Is  expanded   to  meet   the  needs   In   tiie 
field  of  International  relationships  Uie  arms 
rice  Will  continue  to  accelerate,  with  no  end 
Of  the  ever-mounting  expenditure  In  sight. 
Before  this  sophisticated  audience.  I  knew 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  expound  the  point  that 
law  can   be   expanded   to  meet   the   needs  of 
the  shrunken  world  In  which  we  live.     You 
do  not  need  to  be  told.  I  am  sure,  that   the 
accomplishment    of     this    expansion     is.    or 
should  be.  one  of  the  most  important  objec- 
tives of  our  counUy.     While  we  stand  short 
of   this  objective.   It    may   be   that   we   must 
malnUln   peace    by   weapons   through   "mu- 
tual terror'  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  so  in- 
cisively said.     But   the  security  of  no  nation 
can    depend    forever    upon    weapons    alone. 
And.  while  the   terror  of  weapons   Is  main- 
taining  peace,   we   must    try   to   Insure   that 
those  weapons   never  explode   Into   devastat- 
ing  w.ar. 

Only  the  rule  of  law  can  both  achieve  and 
maintain  lasting  peace,  nearly,  law  offers 
the  best  route  to  order  In  a  disordered 
world.  The  fact  that  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  route  should  be  a 
challenge  to  leadership  fl-.ting  to  the  mettle 
of  the  American  colossus. 

La.'-t  year,  before  launching  our  intensified 
interest  in  this  field,  I  asked  Edgar  Turling- 
ton, whom  you  know  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing experts  In  the  field  of  International 
law  and  a  leading  member  of  this  society, 
for  comments  on  the  Idea  of  expanding  law 
to  replace  weapons  In  the  International  com- 
munity. His  reply  was  most  enthusiastic 
and.  111  fact,  he  gave  me  a  broad  oullUie  ol 


a  program  for  work  toward  this  goal.  Last 
month  QrenvUle  Clark  wrote  to  me  giving  an 
almost  Identical  outline.  That  two  such 
eminent  authorities  agree  on  the  posslblli- 
lies  here  Is  most  encouraging.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  when  their  views  are  coupled  with 
the  many  expressions  of  interest  and  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  lawyers  and  lay- 
men from  all  over  the  Nation  and  from 
abroad.  I  have  just  received  a  communica- 
tion from  our  great  Secretary  of  State  In 
which  he  states  that  "in  International  af- 
fairs It  Is  impossible  to  sustain  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  unless  that  peace  Is  based  upon 
law  and  order.  Indeed,  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  International 
law  and  morality  Is  the  Indispensable  re- 
qulrement  for  the  survival  of  our  clvlU- 
eutlon." 

Next  month  I  will  ask  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
implement  this  Idea  more  concretely  by 
endorsing  and  supporting  a  program  to 
achieve   a    breakthrough    In   this   area. 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  leadership  we  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore.  The  Interest  of  law- 
yers, and  of  the  public  at  large,  In  law.  and 
especially  In  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  rule  of  law  to  replace  weapons  as  the 
mechanism  for  deciding  disputes  between 
nations.  Is  at  an  alltime  high.  With  this 
Intensified  Interest,  my  plea  to  you  tonight 
Is  that  all  of  us,  Indivldti.illy,  and  through 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
the  Intern.Ttlonal  Bar  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  other  societies  and  associa- 
tions, redouble  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  peace  under  law.  Tills  Is  not  a 
program  Just  for  any  one  association  or 
society;  It  is  a  program  for  all  Americans 
and  in  fact  for  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world  We  must  seek  out  coworkers  In  other 
lands  and  pool  our  research,  knowledge,  and 
experience. 

In  the  years  gone  by  tlie  members  of  this 
great  society  have  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
Interest  m  international  law.  You  have  now 
thousands  who  are  willing  to  be  your  co- 
workers. I  sincerely  urge  as  a  prog"ram  the 
foUowlng: 

1.  The  StTte  Department  should  create 
nn  entirely  new  section  staffed  with  experts 
whose  sole  function  would  be  to  concentrate 
on  law  as  a  program  capable  of  creating  a 
breakthrough  to  achieve  and  maintain 
peace.  This  breakthrough  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  absolutely  essential.  The'  mere 
knowledge  that  our  Government  Is  making 
a  serious  effort  in  this  regard  would  revive 
the  hopes  of  peace-loving  peoples  through- 
out  the  world. 

2  Intensified  effort  to  achieve  such  a 
breakthrough  should  be  the  organized  bars 
major  project  and  the  lawyers  in  our  country 
should  be  urged  to  emphasize  individually 
the  Importance  of  International  law  and  of 
the  development  of  a  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  They  should  think  about  it. 
talk  about  It.  write  about  it.  and  work  on 
the  problems  themselves  on  a  constant  basis, 
as  their  ability  and  circumstances  permit. 
Law  Day,  U.  S.  A..  Is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  help  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial foundation  of  crystallized  public  opinion 
In  support  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  Inter- 
national community.  And  this  program 
should  be  expanded  to  reach  the  legal  pro- 
fession all  over  the  world  and  convince  it 
to  further  the  same  objectives.  By  common 
effort  the  legal  professions  of  all  nations  can 
succeed  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
peace  under  law. 

3.  The  law  .schools  of  America  should  make 
International  law  a  required  course,  and 
teach  that  knowledge  of  international  law  Is 
an  essential  to  a  successful  legal  career  In 
the  shrunken  world  In  which  we  now  live. 
Vfe  should  contact  law  schools  all  over  the 
world  and  urge  them  to  do  likewise. 


4.  All  Government  agencies  should  further 
the  use  of  law  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
In  all  International  contacts  and  In  particu- 
lar should  seek  and  take  every  opportunity 
for  progress  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
substitution  of  law  for  weapons  In  any  and 
every  field  of  International  Interest,  from  the 
guarantee  of  world  Investments  to  the  pro- 
tection of  national  boundaries,  and  even- 
tually to  the  settlement  of  all  International 
differences. 

5.  The  United  Nations  and  all  other  inter- 
national agencies  should  be  urged  to  bring 
law,  legal  procedures,  and  legal  methods  to 
the  forefront  In  all  deliberations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  making  more  use  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  and  Its  advisory 
Jurisdiction. 

6.  The  lawyers  of  America  should  unite 
In  urging  removal  by  the  United  States  of 
the  present  reservation  which  makes  inap- 
plicable to  our  country  the  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, to  the  end  that  we  as  a  Nation,  will 
accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Coia-t  in  all 
International  disputes  in  the  future.  In  the 
light  of  these  recommendations,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  you  to  them,  or 
to  any  of  them,  but  rather,  for  the  sole  ptir- 
pose  of  achieving  your  aid  In  mighty  and 
Bu.nalned  effort  to  reach  a  goal  which  can- 
not be  attained  without  your  aid,  I  ask  that 
you  Join  with  me  and  the  other  lawyers  of 
America  in  doing  the  Job  that  must  be  done 
on  the  problems  of  man's  relationship  to 
man.  Let  us  achieve  just  as  greatly  In  the 
technical  accomplishments  here  as  have  the 
scientists  of  the  world  In  their  field.  No 
greater  challenge  faces  any  profession.  No 
greater  public  service  could  be  rendered  by 
any  group  of  men. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  disturbing  events  in 
recent  days  have  been  the  riots  in  Leb- 
anon. When  I  returned  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  a  year  ago.  I  said  in  the  report 
I  made  to  the  Senate: 

It  would  be  foolish  to  underestimate  the 
political  prestige  or  influence  of  pro-Nasser 
elements  in  Lebanon.  Rioting,  promoted  by 
these  elements  and  Communist  agents,  oc- 
curred during  the  recent  election  campaign, 
despite  determined  efforts  of  the  government 
forces  to  prevent  it. 

This  week  we  have  seen  the  influence 
of  pro-Nas.scr  elements  increase.  There 
is  little  doubt  of  the  .source  of  the  agita- 
tion in  Lebanon.  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
Lebanon's  ForeiRn  Minister  describes  it 
as  "massive  interference"  in  Lebanese 
affairs  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
This  interference  has  taken  many  foims, 
including  the  expcct^l  vigorous  agita- 
tion by  the  Cairo  and  Damascus  radios. 

Mr.  President.  Uiis  radio  agitation  is 
nothing  new.  We  Americans  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
And  this  is  an  instructive  occasion  in 
point,  as  far  as  the  diflBculties  in  re- 
e'Jtablishing  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  United  Arab 
Republic  are  concerned. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  of  the  Near  East 
and  Asia,  I  have  on  many  occasions  dis- 
cussed the  future  of  our  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, including  President  Nasser  and 
Foreign  Minister  Fawzi.  They  liave  al- 
ways expressed  a  desire  for  improved  re- 
lations, and  e  very  tin  ns  I  have  said  has 
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been  to  encourage  this  objective.  On 
each  of  these  occasions,  however,  I  have 
reminded  these  gentleman  that  one  good 
place  to  begin  is  with  Radio  Cairo  and 
its  vituperative  anti-American  broad- 
casts. I  have  emphasized  that  this  kind 
of  agitation  was  not  conducive  to  a  re- 
sponsible reassessment  of  our  relations. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  is  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  all 
the  slander  that  Radio  Cairo  cares  to 
deliver,  despite  the  damaging  effect  this 
has  on  the  development  of  peace  and 
friendly  relations.  But  when  this  kind 
of  technique  is  turned  against  a  small 
but  sovereign  country  in  the  Middle 
East  like  Lebanon,  we  owe  it  not  only  to 
Lebanon  but  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  of  nations  to  make 
our  position  quite  clear  to  the  agitators. 
Lebanon  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  important  to  us  precisely  becau.'^e  it 
is  not  a  satellite,  precisely  because  it  is 
Independent. 

As  I  said  in  my  Middle  Eastern  report, 
"Lebanon  is  a  valuable  link  between  the 
West  and  the  Middle  East.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  preserve  this  link." 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  make  unmis- 
takably clear  to  President  Na.sser  that  in 
the  case  of  Lebanon  we  intend  to  stand 
forthrightly  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. The  soveriegnty  of  Lebanon 
is  to  be  respected  on  all  sides,  and  the 
United  States  intends  to  see  to  it  tliat 
this  respect  is  a.ssured. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
May  14.  1958.  entitled  "Lebanon  Aflame." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  becau.«e  in  many  ways  it 
summarizes  what  I  have  just  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lebanon  Afi-amic 

Colonel  Nasser  had  better  understand  one 
thing:  his  thu^'s  will  not  be  permitted  to 
subvert  Lebanon.  Tliere  Is  altogether  too 
much  similarity  between  the  armed  Infil- 
tration of  Lebanon  from  Syria  and  the  fed- 
ayeen  raids  against  Israel — which,  as  Nassar 
ought  to  remember,  precipitated  the  Sinai 
war — for  the  current  crisis  to  be  dismissed  as 
accidental.  If  Nasser  has  any  tliought  for 
understanding  with  the  West,  his  United 
Arab  Republic  will  have  to  pay  immediate 
heed  to  the  protest  from  Lebanese  Foreign 
Minister  Malik  against  interference  In  that 
beleaguered  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  all  of  Lebanon's 
troubles  can  rightly  be  attributed  to  Nas- 
ser, who  currently  Is  away  visiting  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  is  true;  conceivably  the  In- 
cursions from  Syria  have  not  been  directly 
planned  In  Cairo.  But  there  is  a  principle 
In  law  that  also  applies  to  nations  In  world 
affairs:  a  man  Is  responsible  for  the  logical 
consequences  of  his  actions.  Nasser's  vicious 
propaganda  from  Cairo  and  Damascus  has 
been  beating  an  unceasing  drumfire  urging 
the  Lebanese  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  President  CamlUe  Chamoun.  Nasser's  In- 
citement also  may  be  seen  In  the  senseless 
burning  of  a  customs  house  and  American 
libraries. 

Even  apart  from  Nasser's  Interference,  the 
tiny  Mediterranean  republic  has  been  torn 
by  a  quarrel  that  reflects  divisions.  Leb- 
anon, with  a  slight  christian  majority  (pre- 
dominantly Maronlte)  and  a  strong  Moslem 
minority  has  seemed  to  be  a  bridge  between 
Western  and  Islamic  cultures.     By   law   the 


principal  ofTlces  are  divided  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  falth.s.  President 
Chamoun  has  been  strongly  pro-Western;  but 
he  has  been  under  criticism  for  failure  to 
take  some  of  his  natlonallst-mlnded  op- 
f>onents  Into  the  cabinet.  A  latter-day 
compromise  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
move  to  amend  the  constitution  so  us  to 
permit  M.  Chamoun  a  second  6-year  term. 

The  strains  are  academic,  however.  In  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  West  has  a  major 
stake  In  preserving  Lebanese  Independence, 
and  It  must  stand  by  the  Chamoun  gov- 
ernment. If  Lebanon  were  swallowed  up  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Na-sser  would  con- 
trol all  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  sea- 
coast  south  of  Turkey  except  for  I.srael.  This 
would  give  him  added  leverage  against  the 
rival  Iraql-Jordanlan  federation  and  cer- 
tainly would  Intensify  the  pressures  and 
dangers  In   Arab-Israeli    frictions. 

Help  to  Lebanon  under  the  Elsenhower 
doctrine  probably  would  be  Impractical  at 
the  moment,  for  there  would  have  to  be  a 
showing  of  Communist  design.  But.  barring 
action  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  General  Assembly  could  be  sum- 
moned quickly  under  the  unltlng-for-peace 
resolution.  The  United  States  could  extend 
further  military  aid  by  bilateral  agreement: 
and  the  nearby  Sixth  Fleet  presumably  would 
be  available  for  emergency  assistance. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Colonel  Nas- 
ser, whose  own  skin  was  saved  by  the  United 
Nations,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  Invite  such 
action.  But  the  tactics  In  Lebam  n  are 
familiar,  and  the  mobs  and  violence  give  a 
hollow  ring  to  Arab  unity.  American  re- 
assurance to  Lebanon  and  a  clear  warning  to 
Nasser  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  any  power  play  would  be  the 
most  useful  Immediate  s'ep. 


DISARMAMENT   POLICIES    AND 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
has  attempted  to  make  a  constructive^ 
contribution  to  the  development  and  un- 
derstanding of  American  foreign  policy, 
particularly  with  reference  to  disarma- 
ment policies  and  proposals.  One  of  the 
most  useful  and  con.scientious  members 
of  the  subcommittee  is  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  I. 

Senator  Symington  is  regarded  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  foremost  experts  in  the 
area  of  national  defen.se  and  security. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  our  Na- 
tion always  being  strong  and  prepared, 
he,  nevertheless,  has  urged  that  our 
leaders  be  ever  ready  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  ease  inter- 
national ten.«:ions  and  reduce  the  burdens 
of  armaments.  Senator  Symington  has 
stated  again  and  again  that  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  any  nej,'otiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  those  negotiations  on 
our  part  must  be  ba.sod  on  a  position  of 
strength — strength  that  comes  from  be- 
ing fully  prepared  to  meet  any  military 
threat,  strength  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy—strength of  friendly  allies,  and 
favorable  world  opinion. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl  has 
been  one  of  those  who  has  sought  to  ob- 
tain an  effective  disarmament  agreement, 
provided  that  such  agreement  includes  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  inspection 
and  detection  system  to  safeguard  our 
national  security. 

Recently  the  noted  columnist.  Holmes 
Alexander,  outlined  Senator  Syming- 
ton's interest  in  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment and  national  security  in  a  coliunn 


entitled  "The  Summit  Simri.se:  Arm, 
Keep  Talking.  Symington  Plan."  Mr. 
Alexander  has  described  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  the  position  of  Senator 
Symington. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Herald] 
Arm,    Ktrp    Talking    Symington    Plan 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHtNCTON — The  human  l>ody  is  sup- 
posed to  renew  itself  completely  every  7 
years,  and  maybe  the  human  civilization  of 
this  planet  runs  a  cycle,  Ux).  I  have  in  mind 
a  book.  The  Challenge  of  Mans  Future." 
which  I  b<3rrowed  from  Senator  .Symington  s 
office  after  listening  to  the  Senator  cross 
question  Its  author.  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of 
California  Tech.  There  Is  a  marked  passage 
In  the  books  preface  where,  it  appears  to 
me.  the  thesis  Is  set  forth: 

"For  the  fifth  of  the  world's  population 
that  lives  In  regions  of  machine  culture,  it 
Is  a  perlcxl  of  unprecedented  abiuidance. 
•  •  •  However  •  •  •  a  cormlc  gambler. 
l<x)king  Bl  us  frf)m  afar,  would  In  all  likeli- 
hood give  substantial  odds  •  •  •  that 
would  s'jon  disappear,  never  again  to  come 
Into  existence" 

Dr  Brown  goos  on  for  nearly  300  pages  to 
show  that  an  H-war  would  destroy  the  civ- 
ilization built  up  and  supported  by  ma- 
chinery: but  that  it  would  spare  the  vast 
Afro-Asian  areas  of  desert  and  Jungle  which 
continue  as  a  lean  and  hungry  agrarian 
civilization.  In  other  words,  the  human 
race  would  have  swung  the  cycle— through 
ages  of  grass,  stone.  Iron,  and  machinery- 
back  to  earthly  living  once  more.  Muta- 
tion, not  annihilation,  would  be  the  fate  of 
man. 

mESLSTs  PAT-rniN 
Bet  man.  at  least  machlne-pge  man.  for 
whom  Symington  Is  an  afTable  and  In- 
formed Rjxikesman,  dc^es  not  wl.sh  It  that 
way  The  Senator  Is  only  one  of  many  of 
us  who  resist  this  pattern  The  H-bomb 
may  be  new;  but  the  struggle  which  sur- 
rounds It  Is  old  Ihls  Is  the  ancient  battle 
of  free  will  versus  predestination.  It  Is  the 
God-man  versus  the  beast-man.  It  Is  the 
teeth-grlitlng  determination  of  the  race  to 
avoid  returning  to  Its  old  htimestead,  the 
sod.  And  despite  the  tendency  of  human- 
ity to  ride  the  merry-go-round  back  to  where 
we  started,  there  Is  something  In  us  that 
s.ays—  be   the  boss. 

Symincto.n.  speaklnf:  his  own  language  as 
a  former  Industrialist,  was  comparing  Inbor- 
manngement  disputes  with  those  between 
communism  and  the  West.  You  talk  and 
talk,  he  ^aid,  then 

"Suddenly,  the  sun  comes  up  " 
The  Senator  feels  that  something  good 
can  arise  from  keeping  up  the  negotiations 
on  world  disarmament,  but  he  also  feels  that 
we  must  negotiate  Intelligently  The 
Symington  plan  would  run  somewhat  as 
follows' 

By  all  means  go  ahead  with  the  nuclear 
te<^ts  already  planned.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  permit  Russia  to  propagandize  us 
Into  following  her  policy,  as  so  many  hidden 
Communists  and  their  dupes  are  urging. 
The  fall-out  of  strontium  90  and  cesium 
137  particles  arc  not  nearly  so  damaging  to 
the  human  race  as  commimlsm  Is  It 
would  be  cowardice  to  save  our  genes  and 
lo?e  our  souls. 

Maintain  preparedness,  not  just  for  a 
world  war,  but  also  for  regional  or  tactical 
wars.  To  Symington  this  means  that  our 
Army  must  be  air-borne.  The  British  hu- 
miliation at  Suez  In  1956.  says  Stmincton, 
was  epitomized  by  the  British  minister  who 


Bald:  "We  were  4  days  sailing  time  from 
Malta."  Sailing  time.  Yet,  today,  the 
V.  S.  A.  has  competent  airlift  for  only  two 
battle  groups,  less  than  one  division.  Sym- 
ington wants  to  see  a  building  program  for 
aerial  troop  carriers  He  favors  two  Doug- 
Ins  planes,  the  C  133  of  which  we  have  a 
few.  and  the  C  132  which  Is  twice  as  com- 
modious and  of  which  we  have  none.  He 
Is  also  favorably  Impressed  with  the  Martin 
Sea  Mistress,  a  seaplane  prototype.  With 
n\e  dl visit. ns  already  In  Europe,  we  need 
the    capability    of    backing    iheni    up. 
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thinks  iKr  wrong 

After  the  planned  Pacific  tests  of  nuclear 
'eapons,  and  while  attaining  a  readiness  tt> 
flghl  big  or  small  wars,  we  should  alwayi> 
be  willing  to  talk  things  over  with  the  Rus- 
sians Symington  thinks  the  administra- 
tion makes  a  mistake  in  silpulntlng  a  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  pnxlucllon  Progress  is  an 
Important  product  In  lt.<^elf.  If  we  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  halting  further  tests. 
and  of  exchanging  lni!i)ectors  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree.  It  would  be  a  real  gain  In 
r^restalling  the  doom  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

These  are  thoughts  to  ponder  if  we  really 
do  go  to  the  Summit  with  the  Russian  lead- 
ers this  year.  First,  an  Independence  of 
policy;  second,  a  posture  of  military  readi- 
ness: Anally,  a  willingness  to  talk  and  talk 
and  talk  In  hope,  as  Symington  a&ys.  that^ 
"ttuddeuly   the  sun   comes   up." 


BnXIONS  FXDR  MISSILES  BUT 
UNITED  STATES  LACKS  POUNDS 
FOR     HEART     WORK 

Mr.  NEnJEETRGER  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  appropriating  billions  of 
dollars  for  missiles  to  carry  nuclear  war- 
heads into  space,  a  project  is  languishing 
for  lack  of  funds  which  might  bring  the 
gift  of  life  to  stricken  American  children. 
This  Ls  not  histrionics  or  theatrical 
exaggerations  on  my  part.  It  is  the 
plain,  shocking  truth. 

Despite  our  budget  of  ."^ome  $75  billion 
or  more— the  great  bulk  of  it  for  arma- 
ments— an     undertaking     to     heal     the 
hearts  of  American  boys  and  girls  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds. 
I  am  proud  that  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion back  on  March  17,  1958.  to  prevent 
such  an  eventuality.     Alas,  such  a  bill 
has  had   to  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  our  Constitution, 
because  it  is  regarded  a.s  social-security 
legislation— which    must    start    in    the 
other  body.    As  of  this  date,  no  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  to  accom- 
plish the  purpase  which  we  seek.     It  is 
my  hope  that  the  disturbing  abandon- 
ment of  the  heart -operation  project  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  will  shock 
some  House  Members  into  spon.soring  a 
companion  bill  to  my  own  S.  3504    be- 
cause their  compassion  and  understand- 
ing are  no  less  great  than  our  own 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  raises  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  maternal  and  child  health 
to  $25  million  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
the  present  $16.5  million  and  $15  million 
respectively.  This  $25  million  figure  is 
based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  job 
ahead  and  of  the  financial  problems 
faced  by  the  States  which  participate  in 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  .scientific  advances  of  the  last  decade 
which  would  allow  for  normal  and  near- 
normal  lives  for  our  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren have  not  been  available  to  these 


children  because  an  Increa.se  In  costs,  an 
increase  in  the  child  population,  and 
an  increase  in  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel have  consumed  the  limited  funds. 
The  cost  per  child  for  open-heart  sur- 
gery, including  hospital  care,  runs  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000. 

Indicative  of  the  merit  in  an  increase 
In  funds  for  the  program  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  the  widespread  support 
which   my   bill  has   received  from   State 
and  private  welfare  organizations,  health 
officers,  and  parents  organizations  from 
across  the  Nation.     Only  yesterday,  the 
publisher  and  president  of  Parents  maga- 
zine,   and    chairman    of    the    American 
Parents  Committee.  Mr.  George  J.  Hecht. 
met  with  me  to  express  his  wholehearted 
support  of  an  increase  in  funds  for  the 
Children  s      Bureau      programs.        Mr. 
Hechfs  experience  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  and  association  with  such  other 
noted   authorities  as  Dr.   Martha  Eliot, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  maternal 
and  child  health.  Harvard  University,  has 
convinced  him  of  the  urgent  need  for 
adequate  Federal  funds. 

So  that  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
may  have  a  more  profound  realization 
of  the  achievements  of  science  which  are 
being  denied  our  children,  I  ask  that  the 
moving  .story  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  12.  1958,  entitled  "United  States 
Lacks  Money  for  Heart  Work"  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.  I  hope  that 
such  a  headline  will  not  appear  when 
the  85th  Congress  has  completed  its 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Lacks  Monet  for  Heart 
Work — Special  Fund  for  Operations  on 
Crippled  Children  at  University  or  Min- 
nesota Runs  Out 

(By  Bess  Furman) 
Washington.  May  11.— The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  run  out  of  funds  for  Its  suc- 
cessful program  In  the  new  open-heart  sur- 
gery. The  technique  swiftly  restores  chil- 
dren born  with  holes  between  heart  cham- 
bers. 

The  program  has  aided  400  children  born 
with  crippled  hearts  In  the  last  2  =  2  years. 
Seventy  children  from  16  States  are  on  the 
waiting  list.  Sixty-nine  more  children  have 
applied,  but  the  requests  of  their  parents 
have  not  even  been  processed. 

Parents  eager  to  have  their  boys  and  girls 
have  normal  activities  are  writing  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  their  Representatives. 

One  letter  addressed  by  parents  to  the 
White  House  read: 

"We  don't  like  to  postpone  this  operation. 
We  know  the  longer  It  is  put  off  the  less 
chance  she  has." 


children's  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  set  up  a  trail-blazing  project  with  no 
matching  funds  from  the  States. 

By  January  21,  1958.  the  $100,000  set  aside 
for  open-heart  surgery  was  gone.  A  telegram 
went  out  to  all  the  States  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  saying  that  no  more  applications 
could  be  accepted.  However,  the  pressure 
of  parents  was  such  that  waiting  lists  were 
set  up  in  the  States. 

FUNDS     ARE    EXHAUSTED 

From  crippled  children's  funds  that  had 
been  unexpended  in  some  States  $30,000  more 
was  scraped  together.  This  money  also  has 
been  exhausted.  No  more  open-heart  opera- 
tions can  be  undertaken  under  Children's 
Bureau  auspices  until  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30. 

The  Bureau  cannot  ask  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation, since  Its  legal  limit  of  $15  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram has  been  reached. 

Senator  Richard  L  NEtTBERGER,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  has  Inti'oduced  a  bill  to  raise  this 
celling  to  $25  million  and  to  raise  the  limit 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services  from 
$16,500,000  to  $25  million. 

Dr.  Martha  Eliot   former  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  now  a  faculty  member  in  . 
the  Harvard  Schoo;  of  Public  Health,  is  active 
In  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

The  open-heart  operation  Is  considered 
most  Important  because  in  many  cases  it 
saves  the  lives  of  children  who  would  die  if 
it  were  not  performed.  The  life  span  In  the 
serious  cases  Is  short.  It  also  makes  active 
lives  possible  for  those  who  otherwise  would 
be  semi-invalids. 


AT    MINNESOTA    HOSPrTAL 

When  the  Federal  Government  Initiated 
Its  open-heart  surgery  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Hospital,  nobody  knew 
how  many  children  In  the  United '  States 
were  thus  affected. 

It  was  known  that  no  one  State  had  enough 
such  children  to  start  a  new  project  for 
them,  nor  could  the  States  individually  bear 
the  expense.  The  cost  per  child  for  open- 
heart  surgery.  Including  hospital  care,  runs 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Moreover  the  highly  technical  surgery,  re- 
quiring a  team  of  si>eclallsts,  had  been  de- 
veloped and  was  available  only  at  the  Min- 
nesota Institution. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Children's 
Bureau  was  empowered  under   the  crippled 


INVESTIGATION  OP  AMERICAN  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  LATIN -AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  which  I  have  is- 
sued today,  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at 
9:15,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what 
procedure  and  hearing  agenda  the  sub- 
committee should  recommend  to  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate  in  respect  to  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion into  South  American  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MoBSE  Calls  Sttbcommittee  Meeting  foe 
Latin-American  Hearings 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
announced  that  he  has  called  a  meeting  of 
the  subcommittee  for  tomorrow  morning  to 
discuss  hearings  on  Latin  America. 

"In  the  past  few  days  the  United  States 
suffered  a  major  foreign  policy  setback  in 
Latin  America.  The  riots  attending  the  Vice 
President's  tour  were  most  unfortunate  not 
only  for  him  but  the  hemLsphere.  What 
started  out  as  a  good-will  tour  ended  in  near 
disaster. 

"At  tomorrow's  meeting  I  shall  recommend 
to  the  subcommittee  a  series  of  hearings  to 
begin  next  week.  I  shall  propose  calling 
State  Department  and  CIA  witnesses  to  learn 
what  they  knew  of  the  potential  for  the  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
before  the  Vice  President  scheduled  his  trip. 
We  should  know  whether  these  agencies 
were  Ignorant  or  knowingly  undertaking  a 
gamble. 
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"The  liofs  crystallised  what  should  have 
been  apparent  long  before  this — our  basic 
policies  in  Latin  America  have  been  unwise 
»nd  Inadeqviate.  The  second  stage  of  hear- 
ings. I  propose,  will  go  Into  a  study  of  Latin 
American  discontent  with  United  States  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  political  policies.  After 
all,  the  Vice  President  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  and  the  demon- 
strations against  him  were  directed  against 
our  country  and  Its  i^ollcies.  Violence  Is  not 
to  be  condoned;  but  let  us  read  the  warning 
signs  of  discontent  before  11  hardens  litto 
hatred. 

"As  these  countries  throw  off  dictatorships, 
our  relations  should  improve.  Tn.-ilead  ovir 
relations  with  these  countries  havo  degen- 
erated It  Is  a  matlrr  o(  urgeiiry  to  conduct 
A  thorough  liiqnlry  Into  United  Btntes  p(>l< 
lei«s  111  the  Wefiteri)  Heml^phi>r«  so  that  we 
•nn  reippralse  those  pollclps  ntid  streiigtheii 
both  deinntlnry  nnd  heinls|ilicrlr  good  ffln- 
Wiiun  Yfp  iiitiMi  nfi  Uip  uoo(t  iifik^iibur  puihy 
hiuk  oil  ili»>  \tn'  k  " 

Ml  MtitirM''  T  whfj  in  ftlnUp  rlim 
tliMi,  (Mv  oidd  -/M(/mIIu<»>  i4  int'i-Mhu  Uiiuiii  • 
t'MW  Ml,  M  i>>  M  m  fxi  lllrtL  W«<  (>liH  llMVX 
Ithtutt  ttit'tHUmt'luinHiiht  (tnwtv  Ui  |il>")i<llt 

ui  n  to  M  m  m<'(HiiM4  tit  iiit<  mil  imn- 
ifijtitttf  II  nitiv  i)ti  iiiut  th«  full  com* 
miUtia  will  jjiefei  to  t'uiKliirt  hiM'li  hHiij'- 
tnai,  In  hmv  fvi-nt  my  suUcomimtU" 
mu-it  have  the  uuihui  i/uUou  of  the  full 
fommilLte  befuie  \^e  cmi  piutet'd  vullj 
uny  ttubcommiiiee  hearini!.  I  uiider- 
tiland  that  llu-  Ht'iuitor  from  Feniwiyl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  eailicf  today  iii.scited 
In  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  Llppmann  entitled  'Days  of 
Trouble."  I  wish  to  read  a  paraNiraph 
and  a  half  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann.  because  it  beans  upon  the  .state- 
ment I  wi.sh  to  make  on  this  subject.  It 
shows  that  a  very  competent  authority 
in  thus  field  shares  the  view  of  many  who 
have  spoken  to  me  that  an  inve.stigation 
of  American  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  be  made.    Mr.  Lippmann  says: 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  whole  South  Amer- 
ica tour  was  misconceived,  that  it  was 
planned  by  men  who  did  not  know  what  was 
the  state  of  mind  in  the  cities  the  Vice 
President  was  to  visit.  For  what  has  hap- 
pened should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
happen,  and  tho<=e  who  are  responsible  for 
the  management  of  our  relations  with  South 
America  must  answer  to  the  charge  of  gross 
incompetence. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  charge  be  Investi- 
gated either  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or,  perhaps  preferably, 
by  a  panel  of  specially  qualified  private  citi- 
zens. We  must  fix  and  we  must  correct  the 
causes  which  led  our  officials  Into  thi.s  fiasco. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
facts  are  in  regard  to  the  background 
features  of  the  Vice  Presidents  tiip. 
However  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  find  out 
what  they  are.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann wrote  his  column.  There  appears 
to  be  general  agreement  in  the  Sonatc 
that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  either  of  the 
full  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee,  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation.  It  is  im- 
material to  me  which  group  does  it. 
The  probability  is  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  asked  to  do  it  because  I  am 
sure  the  full  committee  has  confidence 
in  the  subcommittee.  Senate  commit- 
tees should  perform  such  functions 
rather  than  turn  them  over  to  some 
group  of  private  citizens.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Lippmann  suggested  as 


an  alternative  that  It  might  be  prefer- 
able to  have  a  group  of  private  citizens 
conduct  such  an  inquiry.  I  have  no- 
ticed the  trend  in  late  years  of  a.sking 
Cont^ressional  committees  to  delegate 
their  functions  of  inquiry  to  private 
groups.  As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann ha.s  pointed  out  the  obvious  need 
for  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of 
American  relation.s  with  South  America. 
If  it  is  handled  by  my  subcommittee  or 
by  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee tiie  Senate  can  be  ,xure  that  wr  will 
conduct  a  fair  and  Impnitlal  and  thor- 
ougliKolng  invesiinHtinn  Info  the  entire 
NUbJert.  Burh  nil  iiivp«itlgnll(>n  will  lead, 
und  mu-^t  Irnd,  Into  mi 'Invrptlfntlnn  of 
Amnlcnii  fnicign  pfijlrv  in  Hniith  Aiiu  r- 
tCfl,  which  I  bf'llinr  h  I'lMK  nvridtl"  It 
h  (fiv  |i|«(i  ill  oidiMiK  Uh'  ihuIiIi  III  In  iUi' 
full  fi»'Mf»'"  friitritMi  Hp\n[Uim  CoiMmJl* 

)«'«  iMtJidi  low   IMOI  MIMU/ 

i    MOW     IllMt    lo    MllolliM'    ||(|b|P9t> 

'ntii    >M<i',«iiMNn    of^ji-icfll,   7)\p 

HtHhti'if    fi'/iii  ihiunn  hii4  i\nt  ItoOfi 


unh;mi*lovmknt  comim.nhai  ton 

Mr.  MOllfE.  Mr.  PifhjUfMt,  I  wbh 
to  rend  into  the  Urluhu  ul'  thlt>  point  h 
telcKiam  whuh  the  Oovenioi 
Slate,  the  Honoruble  Itobcit  b  JiWiurii, 
sent  to  the  Senator  fiom  Illinou  IM?: 
DOUGLA.S  1 .    It  roads  as  follows; 

UALFM.  OttEO  ,  May  13, 1058. 
Senator  Wayne  MoRsF, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Duilding. 

Washington.  D  C .: 
I  wired  Paul  H.  Douglas  the  following  mes- 
sage this  date: 

•  Reurtel  May  7  re  House  Resolution  12065 
Am  convinced  that  neither  the  Governor  of 
Oregon    nor    the    Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Commission  can   request  Federal   funds 
that  would  constitute  a  loan  repayable  by  the 
State  or  by  an  addlti.jual    tax  on  employers 
and  use  those  funds  for  payment  of  benefits 
not  now  provided  for  by  State  law.    Our  law 
puts  a  top  limit  on  benefits  of  not  more  than 
$40  a  week  for  not  lonr;er  than  26  weeks.     We 
could   not  pay  benefits   from  such   a   loaned 
fund  beyond  the  present  statutory  anifjunts 
wlt'iout  special   authorization   of   our   State 
legislature.     Additional      legislative      action 
would  be  required  to  permit  Oregon  to  oper- 
ate under   the   terms  of  H    R.    12065  as  It   is 
now    pending.      The    only    way    Oregon    can 
make   payment   of   extended    benefits   to   ex- 
haustees  without  additional  legislation  Is  by 
use  of  granted   not  loaned  Federal  funds  for 
benefits  and  adnunlstratlve  cf)stfi.     We   n(pw 
have  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  payments 
under  unemployment  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  veterans  under  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment   Assistance    Act    of     19,32    u.'^lng 
Federal  funds  and  we  could  proceed  under  a 
similar  arrangement  for  temporary  addition- 
al benefit.?.     I  urge  that  Congress  pa.ss  legis- 
lation    which     will     provide     Federal     grant 
funds  for  payment  of  extended  benefitjs.     For 
18  years  before  the  Reed  Act  re  dlstrlbutlon- 
the  Federal  Government   has  collected   and 
retained   taxes  far   in  excess  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program:  the  amotint  Is  approximately 
$1,800,000,000.     In    view  of   this  the  Federal 
Government  should  grant  to  the  States  the 
amounts  neces.sary  for  payment  of  extended 
benefits    and    administration    thereof    rather 
than  offer  a  loan  which  most  States  and  cer- 
tainly Oregon  cannot  accept.    The  provisions 
of  the  Kennedy  bill  are  the  most  desirable 
for  long-range  strengthening  of  the  unem- 


ployment compensation  program,  and  I 
strongly  urge  favorable  action  ou  the  Kcu- 
nedy  bill." 

Robert  D  Holmes, 
Governor  oj  Oregon. 

I  have  read  the  telegram  Into  the 
Record  because  the  other  day  I  pointed 
out  that  I  was  satisfied  that  the  House 
bill  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  without  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature.  It  would  require  a 
special  session  of  the  Oregon  LfRivlatuie 
if  tlio  bill  were  enacted  Into  law  and  if 
It.s  provisions  were  to  apply  lo  the  State 
of  Oregon.  I  afifiociaic  myself  with  what 
the  Oovernnr  of  my  Rtatr  hn«  .said  In  his 
pxeellrnt  IrlrLMom  slatrmmt  It  Veri- 
fier thp  posiiion  1  hnvp  t.tkrn  on  tha 
mnttrr 

In  hjy  jiHlcmMif  (he  K'tifu-ilv  b,l)  \% 
(lip  ttj/primrh  Dip  ^imIpihJ  Oovpinmi-iit 

wli'MlUI  IrtkP  lo  fTOPt  llw  l(l|Pfh|)loVftMHt 
#Ht"ll'PIW'V    Hhllh    Miliridltlti    HA    Ml    fMl     n4 

l'*'l    ''■'•!    I|l)i  |tl|'|il«  Of   h'     I"   M   III     \i>\\\i\^% 

Hin     (oiMMftnt       '11,/!     ^f.hi,»|     fioVIM* 

nit'iii  kh'/ul'l  I'lovi'U    (ri.miQ    i,<,i.  rnitk« 

jo.tM*  III  Uin  hiuliD  Ul  ii'l'tll  Ui  lhl« 
tuijjtiLl  'II, <•  pi. (pit-  until  Uii  ttii'  hui»'<iy 
itmi  tliry  i.m;  uijl  of  uoik  l  hey  un  m, 
I  lie  to  (some  (ishialanfe  from  the  l''t»<J. 
Mill  O'lvcinment,  btcum*  jn  my  jud«- 
rntni  miUiy  of  tJie  pohciott  of  the  Fedtml 
^_nm;i;u4.-jMve  cau.-^^fd  ihcjr  unt-m- 
loyment. 

CON.STRUCTION  OP  CERTAIN  ROADS 
ON  THE  NAVAHO  AND  HOIT  IN- 
DIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  MAN.-^FIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  coiLsideralion  of  Calendar 
No.  1549.  S  34C8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisi  ATivE  Ci  erk.  A  bill  i^S. 
3468  •  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  certain  roads  on  the 
Navaho  and   Hopi  Indian  Reservations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  br'n-;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider   the  bill. 


ORDER 


FOR  ADJOURiNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 
Mr.  MAN.-^FIFLD  Mr  Pre.sldent,  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  VISIT  TO  CONGREk^^S  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    1 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  Thursday.  June  5.  shortly 
after  the  Senate  convenes,  I  shall  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a   recess  in  order 
that    Members   may   join    the    House   of 
Representatives  to  hear  an  address  by 
President  Theodore  Heuss.  of  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  to  be  delivered 
in  the  Hou:  e  Chamber  at  12:30. 
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I  am  making  this  announcement  today 
in  order  that  all  Members  may  have  no- 
tice of  this  address  by  the  distinguished 
President  of  one  of  America's  great  allies. 


LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
what  major  items  of  legislation  will  be  on 
tlie  agenda  of  the  Senate  next  week?  I 
understand  that  an  appropriation  bill 
may  be  considered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  postal  pay  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Tup.iday  Ihp  Independpnt 
ofTlrrs  appropriation  bill  will  be  ronsld- 
riPd  later  In  thp  week  I  Imnclnp  that 
menMurp*  on  thp  rnlendwr  (o  whli  h  thpfp 
lo  no  ohiprtioM  will  l;p  diMpowrd  (if  on 
WrMhPMtwv,  'iliBl  In  Hl/i/ul  nil  1  (<nt^  Mf 
Pi  (li)*Um«', 


lliW  HfnffT  op'  Mp:fi  '|f»  ftif:r'jr;ivp 

A  JiJhl   HttMVhmAlKtN 

Ml  mJTMCH  Mr  J'lPbuUfii  I  Abk 
iihHnimou*  cono^rii  to  httvo  piinted  in 
lh«  body  of  ih^*  llu  uhu  h  i^iovoctttive 
chttUehKB  U)  )ttbor-mHnH(/t»mfnt  rel«. 
tlonn,  ^ntltU•d  'I  he  Rit/hl  To  ManuMe," 
written  by  A  Burnuel  Cook,  a  brilliant 
young  attorney  from  Baltimore  m  my 
home  State  of  Maryland. 

Thl.s  excellent  article,  written  for  the 
March  1958  issue  of  Labor  Law  Journal, 
which  is  published  by  the  Commerce 
Clearing  House.  Inc  ,  stresses  the  danger 
Inherent  in  the  existing  trend  toward 
what  is  usually  called  in  Europe  codeter- 
mination. 

One  of  our  great  labor  leaders  is  re- 
liably reported  to  have  said  that  the 
merger  of  management  and  labor  may 
well  be  proper  in  the  European  countries 
but  not  in  the  American  free-enterprise 
system. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  article.  I 
point  out  that  the  individual  r>ersonality 
of  the  workingman  must  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  battle  for  power  engaged 
in  by  management  groups  or  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  preservation  of  the 
right  of  men  to  receive  a  just  remunera- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  our 
great  country.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  inroads  of  either  into  the  domain  be- 
longing as  of  right  to  the  other  sub- 
merges the  right  of  the  individual  which 
should  be  government's  first  concern, 
and  if  no^  policed  for  the  public  good, 
freedom  as  we  understand  it  will  dis- 
appear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  To  Manack 
(By  A.  Samuel  Cook) 
Under  the  Anglo-American  common  law. 
the  essential  element  of  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  Is  the  retention  by  the 
employer  of  the  right  to  direct  and  control 
his  employees  In  the  performance  of  their 
work  and  the  means  by  which  their  work 
shall  be  done.'  The  ■right  to  manage"  thus 
refers  to  that  residua]  authority  which  man- 
agement  has   traditionally  held  In  order  to 

>56  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  33.  see  9  (1) : 
35  American  Jurisprudence  445  446  sees. 
2-3. 


carry  out  Its  responsibility  of  directing  the 
enterprise.  This  freedom  of  action  inherent 
In  the  common  law  status  of  the  owner  of 
a  business  establishment  Is  also  frequently 
described  plurally  as  "management  preroga- 
tives" or  "management  functions." 

TtKlay  it  is  an  established  principle  In  the 
private  code  of  labor  arbitration  that  the 
common  law  applicable  to  the  relationship 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees  and 
their  labor  organization  still  vests  In  the 
employer  the  exclusive  proprietary  right  to 
manage  his  business  as  he  deems  advisable, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  Imposed 
by  statute  or  negotiated  as  part  of  n  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  •  This  baalc 
tenet  relating  to  management  jirerogatlves 
was  renfflrined  by  a  Federal  court  on  January 
aft,  iyr,0  in  the  cnse  of  Vnitrd  Kliitro  Btvl 
Cmptitulliin  V  Nichiih  thp  C'otltt  of  Appcalu 
tnt  the  ftmih  (IK  tin  filled:  "I'he  tP\n\ii<n- 
»hlp  i<i  ni(i*lef  nod  /lefvniif  or  fU^\l^llypt  nii/f 
ni^p\iifp^  I*  iioi  ii>'p(>iidf>ni  upon  A  fii\)in-s\fttt 

l')OMfillilii«  CiollH'l  \\  hnn  t>n^<iiftt  hit  IM' 
liiHiiPtHh\0    pftf     Viim    \iKl"Hi    itt^   oMMlfi    of 

•  liH  Ml"(t*>lh.d»t'  innmltkf  UHlgUUl\tltl  HUIfP* 
Itll-lll:    «•    l(».'VI>|»ld    hlld    tllHlh   nflUhiWlt    l(^    III* 

NmI|oim«I  (.•iftti  HoImI|o|)»  A<  I  '/!,».  «o>mMi/<ii 
l"W  MMliU  loliufoni  10  fei^i.),  fKUi(,y(,»hl|»  klill 
ftkiki    »<»<».), I    (o   iitii  nmna    Oitii    liiuy   mimv 

iw    M<o<lin«tf    »;y    l(.•tl|^ll>l|(/0    or    hy    l\)U  kiHttinc 

tuhiritii  Unwnun  ih»  muitiuytit  ttiiU  ih«  cm* 
itUjyte"* 

The  evolution  of  the  common  law  right 
to  mioiage  and  the  iiiroad*  made  u|)oii  it 
over  the  yeiir*  reHect  the  drumutir  develop, 
meni  of  indutirittl  relaliojiB  In  the  United 
Stttle«  At  one  time  or  another,  almost 
every  conceivable  management  prerogative 
hae  been  buccesbfuUy  challenged  by  organ- 
ized luboi.  The  net  result  Is  that  the  his- 
torical line  of  division  between  management 
and  labor  Is  becoming  obscure,  and  the  mer- 
ger may  one  day  undermine  our  private  en- 
terprise economy. 

STATtTORY   RrSTRICTIONS   ON   RIGHT  TO   MANACt 

The  first  recorded  labor  case  In  America 
was  the  trial  of  eight  Indicted  cordwainers  or 
bootmakers  In  the  mayors  court  In  Phil- 
adelphia In  March  1806.  The  Jury  con- 
sisted of  12  businessmen.  The  Indictment 
charged  that  the  eight  defendants  "did  com- 
bine, conspire,  and  agree  to  Increase  and 
augment  the  prices  and  rates  usually  paid 
and  allowed  to  them  and  unjustly  to  exact 
and  procure  great  sums  of  money  for  their 
work  and  labor,  to  the  damage.  Injury,  and 
prejudice  of  the  masters  employing  them,  to 
the  evil  example  of  others  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penn.sylvanla  "  The  Jury  found  the  boot- 
maker*  "guilty  of  a  combination  to  raise 
their  wages  "  The  court  thereupon  fined  each 
defendant  $8  and  directed  them  to  stand 
commuted  to  Jail  until  the  fines  were  paid. 

The  Philadelphia  cordwainers  case  set  the 
precedent  for  Indictments  throughout  the 
United  States  charging  trade  unions  with 
criminal  conspiracy  in  combining  unlaw- 
fully to  raise  wages,  and  presaged  the  long 
uphill  fight  of  employees  to  Improve  their 
working  conditions.  Tlielr  grievances  were 
numerous  and  grave.  Over  the  next  100 
years,  organized  labor  used  every  economic. 


'Pacific  A\rmotive  Corporation  (21  LA  76, 
79  (1953)  ):  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
(15  LA  274,  280  (1950));  Kellogg  Company 
(11  LA  896,  901  (1948)):  Pittsburgh  Tube 
Company  (9  LA  834,  839-840  (  1948)  )  ;  Colum- 
bia Carbon  Company  (8  LA  634.  637-638 
(1947)  ) :  Blackhauk  Manufacturing  Company 
(7  LA  943,  945  (1947)):  Goetz  Ice  Company 
(7   LA  412.   413-414    (1947)). 

•  United  States  Steel  Corporation  v.  Nichols 
(29  Labor  Cases)  par.  69.713.  229  F  (2d)  396 
(CA-6.  1956),  cert,  den.,  351  U.  S.  950  (1956). 
See  also  NLRB  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation  (1  Labor  Case,  par.  17,017.  301 
U.  S.  1   (iy37) >. 


political,  and  legal  weapon  at  Its  command 
to  force  employer  recognition  and  to  fight 
the  court  Injunction,  regulation  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  low  wages,  long 
hours  of  work,  increased  danger  to  life  and 
limb  In  Industrial  employment,  and  the 
yellow  dog  contract  requiring  employees  to 
refrain  from  becoming  members  of  any  labor 
union  for  the  duration  of  their  employ- 
ment. As  a  result,  beginning  in  1900,  the 
enactment  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  legis- 
lation gradually  began  to  Impose  more  and 
more  limitations  upon  the  Inherent  com- 
mon law  right  of  management  unilaterally 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  employment. 
Restrictions  beean  to  appear  In  lawn  per- 
taining to  child  labor,  female  lalxir.  health 
and  BHfpiy.  workmenn  compenKation,  un- 
employment innuranre.  notiai  decurity  mm* 
imtim  wn(tp*,  mn>iimum  hour*  eojjef-tiv« 
barBaifiiMtf  niul  fair  employmfiif  praMlcwi, 
Omp  of  HiP  ntii  n\i>>tti\iiPti  M«l(Hofy  ^\ttl^m 

♦  flllon*  on  nn  PH>|tloy«>Mi  fUfhl  lo  HiAhnifM 
WM«  Hindi-  III  IDI4  wUh  Ihe  {mMM«P  Uy  <^o>m 
M^oM  of   (he  Mwytoo   AM       l(    duMMfPd   iUtti, 

•  I  he  \ttUuf  1,1  n  htimttu  uniig  »•  o/d  «  t-mu, 
mumiy  lit  Mfiii'le  of  i.oftofier*'*  '  himI  imngUl 
ill  tuminn  tmuihn  frofK  f,iimpt:nnim  itha$r 
H»e   ttotiifUfci    l»w«     /!»    \ti4tt    ihe   HttUwity 
Lt»l>or   Am   yuve   lo  ruMmi^   trt»h»poruiioi» 
eoiployeei*  ma  nn,i  pedertt)  proi#cli//i»  of  the 
right   lo  urgitniiui   hi»4   l:>iirgit>ii   coiletiively, 
hiK  yean  later,  with  the  paMage  of  the  Nor. 
ru-La   Ouardia   Act,    induelrisl   union*   ob- 
tHined   relief    from    the   rigor*   of   court    in- 
junctions    and     the     yellow     dog    contract. 
On  July  6,  1936,  Congreee  approved  the  Wag- 
ner Act  (National  Labor  Relatione  Acti,  and 
Government   sanction   of   the   right   of  em- 
ployees to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  represenutlves  of  their  own  choos- 
ing became  the  law  of  the  land.     This  major 
restriction  upon  historical  management  pre- 
rogatives   was    accomplished    by    proscribing 
employer  tactics   In   opposition  to   collective 
bargaining  as  unfair  labor  practices  subject 
to    Injunctive    orders    of    an    administrative 
agency,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and   enforced    by   the  Federal   courts   of  ap- 
peals.    In   1937.  the  Supreme  Courts  5-to-4 
decision  upholding   the   constltutlonalitv  of 
the    Wagner    Act  •   revolutionized    Industrial 
relations  in  the  United  States  and  unleashed 
great  organizational  drives  by  both  the  par- 
ent   American    Federation    of    Labor   and    It-s 
expelled  ofifspring.  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

A  combination  of  Influences,  Including 
another  major  encroachment  upon  the  in- 
herent right  to  manager,  motivated  a  re- 
vision of  the  national  labor  law  in  1947.  On 
March  10  of  that  year,  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  In  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  case  that  all  supervisory  personnel — 
pre,sumably  from  foremen  to  company  vice 
presidents — were  "employees"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Wagner  Act  and,  therefore, 
their  unions  formed  for  collective  bargain- 
ing were  entitled  to  recognition  by  em- 
ployers. In  a  vigorous  dissent,  Justice  Doug- 
las said: 

"The  present  decision  •  •  •  tends  to  ob- 
literate the  line  between  management  and 
labor.  It  lends  the  sanctions  of  Federal  law 
to  unionization  at  all  levels  of  the  Industrial 
hierarchy.  •  •  •  The  struggle  for  control  or 
power  between  management  and  labor  be- 
comes secondary  to  a  growing  unity  in  their 
common  demands  on  ownership. 

"•  •  •if  Congress,  when  it  enacted  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  had  in  mind 
such  a  basic  change  in  Industrial  philoso- 
phy, it  would  have  left  some  clear  and  un- 
mistakable trace  of  that  purpose.  But  I  find 
none."  ' 


*  NLRB  V.  Jones  <t  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora^ 
tion.  cited  at  footnote  3. 

*  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  (Detroit  plants) 
V.  NLRB  (12  Labor  Cases,  par.  61.240,  330, 
U.  S.  485   (1947)  ). 
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On#  nvifith  Intw  tht  orltdnnl  bill  to  nmpnd 
th»  WB^nw  Ael  W««  duhmltt^d  f^  th#  Hf»niP. 
ticcfimpnuifift  hy  >»n  «'«ipl»f)»«U/fy  tfpirfl  tt'tm 
IM  Irtbf/f  ffimml '<«.*■  t~hti  ffptifi  ttiilmi  lh# 
diMMttt  *'(  </MMt»<'«>  (>Ai«lM  tn  ihM  t'nt'Hufil 
%/liuUtf  Cttf  ((MM,  wuh  ilis  »iiimtwt*hf  (/>H»«rrvrt< 
tMmj  "A  r«MJ«»»i  att^ttUrimmia  wUmh  {>riihutiif 
nuir»  Until  ttny  oih«r  •imkIo  fiiit/zr  Im*  mn^i 
HHY  r«<tl  t>MUt>£«  </(  pi/w«r  lit  (lt«  c/llKcuvtf 
>mriiit)uiri|{  pr(>c«««  ttu<*  t>««it  ih«  <itir(<ft>i>(ul 
effort*  of  liitx>r  orgHiiizuiioito  u;  iiiv<'ii«  ti)« 
WntfiMT  Act  Uir  covfring  eupfrviw^ry  p«?rb'iii- 
nel,  iradittonally  regarded  a«  |>urt  uf  muii- 
Bi{em«nt.  Into  urganizaliwiia  romp>)eed  of  or 
subservient  to  the  unions  of  the  very  men 
they  were  hired  to  supervise  "  As  one  Il- 
lustration of  the  folly  of  permitting;  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy,  the  report  cited  the 
fact  that  after  foremen  in  the  mines  of  the 
Jones  it  Lauglln  steel  Corp.  -were  organ- 
ized by  the  United  Mine  Workers  under  the 
protection  of  the  Wagner  Act.  disciplinary 
Blips  fell  off  by  two-thirds  nnd  the  accident 
rate  in  each  mine  doubled  " 

The  amendatory  Taft-Hartley  Act    (Labor 
Management  Relations  Act)   was  passed  over 
the  veto  of  President  Truman  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of   the  Congre.'^s  on  Jinie  23.   1947. 
In  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  the  act's  co- 
author, Robert  A.  Taft.  summarized  his  views 
of   the   basis   for    this   new   legislation:    "The 
truth   Is   that  originally,   before   the   passage 
of   any   of    the    laws   dealing   with    labor,    the 
employer   had    all    the    advantage.     He    had 
the    employees    at    his   mercy,    and    he   could 
practically    in   most   cases   dictate   the   terms 
which  he  wished  to  impose.    Cont;ress  passed 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act. 
and    the    Wagner    Act.      The    latter   act    was 
Interpreted      by     a     completely     prejudiced 
Board  In  such  a  way  that  it  went  far  beyond 
the  original  Intention  cf  Congress,  until  we 
reached    a    point    where     the    balance    had 
shifted    over    to    the    other    side,   where    the 
labor  leaders  had  every  advantage  in  collec- 
tive-bargaining and  were  relieved  from  any 
liability  In  breaking  the  contract  after  tliey 
had   made    the    bargain.   •    •    •   All    we    have 
tried    to  do  Is   to   swing   that    balance   back, 
not  too  far,  to  a  point  where  the  parties  can 
deal  equally  with  each  other  and  where  they 
have      approximately      equal      power.   •    •    • 
There   will    be   no   free   collective   bargaining 
Until    both    sides   are   equally    responsible."  •' 
Thus,  one  of   the  Taft-Hartley   Act's   basic 
purposes,    as    stated     in     its    declaration     of 
policy.  Is  "to   prescribe   the  legitimate  rights 
of    both   employees   and    employers    In    their 
relations  affecting  commerce  •    •    •    (and)   to 
provide  orderly  and   peaceful  procedures  for 
preventing    the    interference    by    either    with 
the  legitimate  liglits  of  the  other."      By  way 
of  effectuating  this  purptjse.  section  14  (a)  of 
the    new    labor    law    nef^ated    the    Supreme 
Courts   decision    In    the   Packard    Motor    Car 
case  through  elimination  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel  from    the   collective   bargaining   unit. 
and  section  8  (a)    (2)   adopted  verbatim  the 
lantjuage    of   section    8    (2)    of    the    original 
Wagner  Act  in  proscribing  as  an  unfair  lab^.r 
practice  any  type  of  employer  participation  in 
the   formation  or   admiiaistration   of   a   labor 
organization. 

During  the  10  years  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  under  the  predeces.';or  Wagner  Act. 
the  labor  iniion  movement  has  continued  to 
grow  In  numbers  and  In  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength.  According  to  a  survey  re- 
cently released  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  four-fifths  of  production 
workers  and  one-sixth  of  office  and  clerical 
personnel  are  covered  by  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  governing  the  working  condi- 
tions   of    more    than    18    million    employees. 


•Legislative  History  of  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  vol.  I.  pp.  409  410  (1947); 
S.  Rept.  105,  80th  Cong  ,  1st  se.'^s. 

'  Legislative  History  of  Lal>or-Manngement 
Relations  Act.  vol.  If.  p.  1654;  93  Conores- 
BIONAL  RecoRD,  No.   119. 


Ad  t)i*>  hinfh  clrpiilt  hnn  rihiiPi\*<\  "H"W.  In* 
hnr  nnd  »n<l(i«fry  itprnk*  wlih  tnnn)  (li«fil»y< 
•  •  •  Wk  Ihlnh  M.  no  U't^gft  ()f"(»«>r  in  nooMtnm 
ih«»  ih«  Aw0tfr»it  ^mi^t'rtc*  I*  »»  ffnvtrn  in» 
dividttMl  MfrMid  ut  itiHiin  ufi  «iMl  ftptfm  ttun- 
Mflf  f»««*r)y  im  ittM  intfi}0tt  t/f  h»«  tfwn  »•!• 
ri«r«  '  *  'lt»«  (»«*»4<>ni  III  ilt«  uiiifud  Af'l/' 
I'll)  Ott'/iK"  M«uiiv,  mnttrntut  |)  lip  iltu  w«y 
'  Aumriautt  Ulx/r  lnnt  ftiini  ut  h^*  N<'  loiiKtrr 
cun  W«  lMk«  lh«  (KMillU^U  Ihul  »«  mte  ll»a 
underdog.  '  » 

inmyhH  Nrw  coal;  vntct  in  MAUkcr.urMT 

The  strUrt   liitfrpretallon   given  eectlon   8 
(a)    (2)    of   the  Taft-Hartley  Act   by   the  Na- 
tional  Labor   Relation*  Board   and   the   Fed- 
eral  ojurt*   has  afTf)rded   elTectlve   protection 
af^alnst  employer  participation  in  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  lalxjr  unions.     But  despite  the 
expre.ss    ptnpose   of    the    national    labor    law 
to  separate  and   equate  the  employee  status 
nnd   the  managerial   function,   the  historical 
line  of  division  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment Is  becoming  obscure  and  the  merger  Is 
bringing    Into    focus    an    enigma    that    may 
undermine  our  private   enterprise   economy. 
Organized    labor    Is   gaining  contractml    and 
proprietary  Interests  In  business  enterprises 
as    a    lever    for    codetermlnatlon    and    coad- 
ministration of  management  functions  and 
re.'^ponslbilities.     Many  of  the  powerful  labor 
leaders    of    today    have    abandoned    a    major 
premise    of    their    founding    father.    Samuel 
C'lompers.  and  are  quietly  moving  toward  a 
new  union  goal:   a  voice  In  management,  a 
place    on    the   governing    boards    of   corpora- 
tions.   The  trend  Is  In  that  general  direction. 
Like  labors  economic  rbjectlves.  this  new 
goal   has  no  definite   terminal   point.     It   Is 
timeless    and    ever    expanding.      As   early    as 
1945.    one    of    the    topics    on    the    agenda    of 
President  Truman's  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference  wa.s  "the  extent   to  which 
industrial    disputes    can    be    minimized    by 
full    and    genuine    acceptance    by    organized 
labor    of    the    inherent    right    and    responsi- 
bilities   of    management    Ut    direct    the    op- 
eration   of    an    enterprise."      No    agreement 
could   be  reached  on   that  Lssue.     The  labor 
members    of    the    committee    reported    that 
it    was    unwise    to    specify    and    clai-sify    tlie 
functions    and    responsibilities    of    manage- 
ment because  experience  showed  that  "with 
the   growth    of    mutual    understanding,    the 
responsibilities  of   one  of   the   parties  today 
may    well    become    the    Joint    responsibility 
of    both    parties    tomorrow."      The   manage- 
ment   members,    in    a    separate    statement, 
concluded  that  "the  labor  members  are  con- 
vinced  that  the   field   of  collective   bargain- 
ing   will,    in   all    probability,   continue    to   ex- 
pand  into   the   field   of  management"   ■' 

Six  years  later,  at  Its  1951  convention,  the 
CIO  announced  one  of  Its  objectives  to  be 
an  equal  voice  with  management  In  deter- 
mining prices,  production  levels,  rate  of  ex- 
pansion, technological  changes,  and  location 
of  plants.  In  March  1957.  one  of  the  un- 
fcucce.ssful  contritct  demands  of  the  Inter- 
national Ass<^)clatlon  of  Machinists,  an  old- 
line  AFL  craft  union,  upon  Cities  Service  Oil 
Co.  was  "Joint  rights  with  the  company  to 
manage  the  plant,  supervise  the  working 
force,  and  hire  and  discharge  for  cause." 

Many  unions  and  their  ))rofesslonal  lead- 
ers are  making  steady  pro^rcFS  toward  this 
new  objective.  Employers  are  witnessing  In- 
creasing Inroads  upon  what  were  tradition- 
ally regarded  as  management  prerogatives 
through  collective  bargaining  pressures  and 
arbitration,  as  well  as  by  legislative,  ndmlu- 
Istratlve.  and  Judicial  process. 


•  NLRB  V  Rohrrts:  nrothrm.  (28  Labor  cases, 
par   fi<).  3^^6.22.5  F    (2d)   58  (CA   9.  1955)  ). 

•  Address  before  UAW  convention,  May  7. 
19,57. 

^'Bulletin  No.  77.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (1946);  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee report  ( 82d  Cong.  2d  sess  ) .  p  31 
(1051). 
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•AM4l«»tW«»   AMM4 

On«   fit    th*    b««jrt    \ttt\i'U    t^rhnU|tt#«   f/rf 
KMifiMiti     ("dct^ffiiinnU'/M     </(     tniiM«*i;«rfn#fi«. 

flltirtp/lt*    llM*    Utlflt    <li«    tp'>li»"f  etilp   i/(    |«r|£|t, 

\uluiti  Nnd  liu^Hll'/ii  dir«<  )»d  <'^,  mI  t%{i\\. 

weru  Ml  litxtrty  to  imn^Uuim  m  rrfiiMt  uj  n*. 
K'/luti  on  Mny  itubjec-i  without  G'/\rrnrru'nt 
Intervention  But  •ectlori  6  idi  of  the  Tuft- 
Han  ley  Act  ■(<«lls  out  «h*  ni.indiitory  bjtr- 
Kuining  duty  Un\y>me<\  upr^ri  niana)frm#nt 
and  l.it>.ir  to  ■  nn-i-t  ut  reasonable  ttme*  and 
confer  In  good  faith  with  respect  to  wage*, 
hours,  and  other  term*  and  condition*  of 
employment"  The  provision  has  been  under 
constant  legal  barrage  by  unions  and,  as  a 
result,  the  National  L«b<jr  Relations  Board 
and  the  Federal  courts  have  gradually  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  compulsory  bargaining 
to  Include  anything  directly  or  Indirectly 
affecting  the  employment  relationship.  This 
actually  has  cauaed  the  sixth  circuit  t<) 
observe  that  "management  and  labor  are 
now  beii.g  required  to  bargain  collectively 
about  Issues  which  formerly  were  not  con- 
sldered  as  proper  Issues  for  Indus  on  In  the 
usual  collective  bargaining  agreement."  such 
as  retirement  and  pension  plans,  group  in- 
starnnce  programs,  stock-purchase  plans, 
nnd  Christmas  bonu.'^es  '  No  employer  can 
feel  assured  that  a  matter  which  was 
formerly  considered  within  his  managerial 
discretion  and  outside  the  scope  of  section 
8(d)  will  not  be  ruled  within  tlie  realm  of 
mandatory  bargaining  at  a  later  time. 

Infringement    upon    traditional    manag»- 
ment  prerogatives  has  also  resulted  from  the 
good-faith  bargaining  duty  of  section  8   (d), 
even  though  the  .section  recognizes  that  such 
obligation  does   not   compel   either   party   to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  retjulre  the  making  o* 
a  concession.     In  an  early  test  of   the  con- 
struction  of   section   8    (d).   the   NLRB   held. 
In   the   American   National   Insurance   case.'- 
that  an  employers  Insistence  to  the  point  of 
Impasse  on   a  mnnpgrment   functions  clause 
rendering     nonarblti  able     such     matters     as 
work  scheduling  and  disciplinary  scllon   for 
cause  actually  was  bad  faith  bargaining  and 
thus  constituted  a  per  se  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice.    This  vital  clause  had  been   placed  on 
the    bargaining    table    by    the   company    as   a 
counterproposal    to   the    unions   demand   for 
unlimited  arbitration  of  nil  disputes  arising 
between  the  parties      Although  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld   the   Fifth  Circuit   Court  s  re- 
ver<^al  f>f  the  Labor  Board's  finding  of  an  Il- 
legal refu.s.il  to  bargain  by  the  company,  the 
majority   opinion    noted:    "The  duty    to   bar- 
gain collectively  Is  to  be  enforced  by  applica- 
tion of  the  good  faith  bargaining  standards 
of   section   8    (d)    to   the   facts   of  each   case 
rather   than   by  prohibiting  all  employers  In 
every  Industry  from  bargaining  for  manage- 
ment   functions   clau.«^es   altogether."  '*     Ac- 
cording   to   Nine    Member  Joseph    Jenkins, 
this  statement  by  the  .Supreme  Court  Implies 
that    some    management    prerogative    clause 
proposals    may    evidence    bad    faith  '•      Em- 
ployers should   not  overlook   the   fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Supreme  Court  also  observed. 
In    the    American    National    Insurance    case. 
th.it    "it    is    now    app.arent    from    the   statute 
Itself    that    the    act    does    not    encourage    a 
party   to  engage   in   frultle,sa  marathon  dis- 
cu.esions  at  the  expense  of  frank  statements 
and    support    of    his    po.sltlon.       And     it    is 


'■  NLRB  V.  Borg-WaTncr  C-)rporation 
(Woostrr  Division)  (31  Labor  Cares,  par. 
70  210.  236  F     (2d)    898    (CA   6.   1956)). 

'■American  National  Insurance  Company 
(80   NLRB    185    (1950)  ). 

''NLRB  V.  American  National  Ini^urancr 
Company  (21  Labor  Cases.  Par.  66,980,  34J 
U.   S.   395    (1952)  ). 

■•  Addrers  before  Texas  Bar  Association, 
July  5.  1957. 
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#/(ii«ll)r  cJ^df  that  th*  Board  mny  nof  ^Ith^ 
dlf#ctlr  W  Sn6\tm\f  ("//mp^J  inurmnlitrtn  ttt 
iHb#fwl(Mi  idt  »n  judrm*tit  Mp*»fi  xhn  itiib«tNri« 

rTitrnt*  " 

ot  IU»  tmeium  •  idi  gtn/U'liitih  bafKuinlfig 
duty  to  furntah  th«  union  re|>rM«r*tir»fr  it« 
#fri|;U»yeM  with  '•uflU'lent  tnf'/fmaiiori  u» 
rnabU  It  to  bargain  Intelligently,  to  under- 
ftaiid  and  dlaruaa  the  Itnue*  raised  t^  tti* 
em|>l'>yer  In  opprHtltlon  to  the  union's  de- 
mands, and  U)  adminlHter  a  contract"'* 
Under  thU  rule  the  court*  have  held  th'«t 
•uch  Infonnatlon  should  not  neceasarlly  be 
limited  to  that  which  would  be  jiertlnent 
to  a  particular  existing  controversy  '•  If  the 
data  is  Bought  for  wage  negotiations,  the 
union  need  not  even  make  an  Initial  show- 
ing of  Its  relevance  "  If  management  bases 
Its  refusal  to  grant  a  union's  wage  demands 
on  financial  Inability  to  pay  the  Increa.'-e.  the 
inilon  can  obtain  a  court  decree  requiring 
the  company  to  substnntlate  Ita  claim  by 
sufficient  relevant  Information  from  Its  cor- 
porate books  and  records  to  enable  the  \inion 
to  understand  the  reason  fur  the  employer's 
stand  '• 

T^e  Supreme  Court  recently  reversed  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  upheld 
a  Board  order  requiring  an  employer  to  doc- 
ument Its  claim  of  Inability  to  j)ay,  even 
though  management  considered  such 
financial  data  to  be  confidential  and  Its  dis- 
closure to  competitors  could  be  used  to  the 
company's  great  damage.  The  Court  did 
add  thi.s  quallflCHtlon:  "We  do  not  hold, 
however,  that  in  every  case  In  which  eco- 
nomic inability  Is  raised  as  an  argument 
against  Incre.ised  wages  it  automatically 
follows  that  the  employees  are  entitled  to 
substantiating  evidence.  E,.ch  case  must 
turn  u{x>n  Its  particular  farts  The  Inquiry 
must  always  be  whether  or  not  under  the 
circumstance*  of  the  particular  ca.se  the 
statutory  obligation  to  bargain  m  good  faith 
has  been  met  "  '• 

Although  the  point  Is  relatively  untei^ted. 
It  ha*  been  held  by  the  .Second  Circuit  C^iurt 
of  Api^ealE  that  the  dtity  to  bargain  continues 
throughout  the  term  of  the  established  lab<3r 
contract  as  to  thn»e  subjects  which  were 
neither  dl.scussed  in  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  contract  nor  embodied  In  the  con- 
tract *•  An  employer  must  nleo  furnish  a 
tinlon.  upon  request  sufficient  data  neces- 
sary for  the  processing  of  grievances,  to  j>oIlce 
the  administration  of  the  exL-'tlng  agreement 
and  to  prepare  for  future  contract  negotia- 
tions =' 


'  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board    (1952).  p.   172. 

"NLRB  v.  Whitni  Machine  Works  (27 
Labor  Cases,  pur.  68.862.  217  F.  (2d>  593 
(CA-4.     1954).    cert.    den.    319    U.    S.    905). 

''NLRB  v  Yaicman  <lr  Lrbc  Manufacturing 
Company  (19  Labor  Cases  par.  66.262.  187 
F.  (2d)  947  (CA-2.  1901)).  See  also  NLRB 
V.  F.  W.  Wooluorth.  Company  (31  Labor 
Cases,   par.  70,351.  352   U.  S.  938   (1956)). 

'"  NLRB  V  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company. 
21  Labor  Cases,  par.  66.949.  196  F.  (2d)  680 
(CA  2.  1952);  Southern  Saddlery  Company, 
90  NUIB   1205    (1950)  ). 

'NLRB  V.  Truiff  Manufacturing  Company 
(30  Labor  Cases,  par.  69.932.  351  U  S  149 
(1956)),  rev'g  (28  Labor  Cases,  par.  69.401. 
234  F.  (2d)  8«9  (CA4.  1955)).  Cf.  Pine 
Industrial  Relationi  Committee,  Inc ,  118 
NLRB,  No.  142   (1957). 

"NLRB  V.  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Co  ,  cited 
at  footnote  18.  But  see  Cox  nnd  Dunlop. 
"Duty  To  Bargain  During  Term  of  Agree- 
ment." 63  Harvard  Law  Review  1097,  1125 
(1950). 

-'  General  Controls  Co.  (88  NLRB  1341 
(1950));  Otis  Elevator  Co.  (102  NLRB  770 
(1953)),  enforced  on  thla  point.  24  Labor 
Cases,  par.  67,962.  208  F.  (2d)  176  (CA-2. 
(1953)). 


tf'tw  th«f  f7ff«nlr,#d  Isbrrf  hnn  rnm^  M  ag^. 
If*  nra^finl  at  ptimtimsr  wMfv,n«  incur"* 
rn*n*ir*m#»if  •  r'rfi*id*^ra«ion  iti  am  um/>n  pro. 
p>mKS>,  ttt  tl»»  banemninK  f»bl*  WMI*  «h* 
|/artiM  i„tty  trti0\y  bnrKHin  on  bny  •Ob)*/?!  rtftV 
f'/fbid'Un  by  law  nnd  w\iU  U  It  mutually  »/?. 
cepiiible  t/»  them,  rompulv/ry  burfalnine 
l»t,iifM  unHitT  the  Taft-Hartley  A<-t  ehould  b* 
retiruu^  by  CongrtM  to  wa^e  rat*^*  and  on- 
the-job  working  rotidltlonfe.  In  order  to  re- 
move Oovernmtnt  sanction  of  further  union 
encroachment  uf)on  the  legitimate  functions 
of  management  In  a  free  aoclety. 

INKOADS    TUaOUCiH    BESTBICTIVE    CONXaACT 

raovibioNs 
Another    customary    union    strategem    for 
Infringing  upon  the  Inherent  right  to  man- 
age  is   thinly   disguised    In   certain    types   of 
contract  proi>o6al8     Many  management  nego- 
tiators have  been  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  false 
security  by  their  successful  resistance  to  un- 
reasonable wage  demands  only  to  see  the  effi- 
ciency  of    company   operations   curtailed    by 
restrictive  contractual  language.     Several  of 
the  provisions  most  cx)mmonly  sought  by  pro- 
fessional union  negotiators  are  mutual-con- 
sent cl.Mises  requiring  union  approval  before 
management    may    act   on    such    matters    as 
production  schedules,  promotions,  layoffs,  or 
aK.signmcnt  of  work;  Joint  labor-management 
committees  with  the  power  to  make  manage- 
rial decisions  ratlier  than  the  advisory  capac- 
ity to  recommend:  extended  trial  periods  to 
determine     relative     ability     for     promotion: 
seniority    rather    than    qualifications    as    the 
decisive    factor    governing    all    movement   of 
employees:  and  chain  replacement  or  "bump- 
ing" rights  over  Junior  employees  at  the  time 
of  transfer  or  layoff. 

Union  participation  In  such  Important 
management  functions  as  merit  rating  or 
promotion  of  employees  Is  the  product  of 
over-the-table  bargaining,  not  of  any  stat- 
tite.  Employers  should  heed  the  unqualified 
statement  of  Prof.  Sumner  Slichter  of  Har- 
vard University  that  "the  determination  of 
merit  is  a  resixjnslbUlty  of  management. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  they  are  hired  for.  The 
requirement  that  promotions  be  based  on 
seniority  de|)nves  managers  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  some  of  their  most  lmix>runt 
skills." --- 

According  to  a  recent  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  survey.  31  labor  contracts 
covering  233.000  workers  have  e.<.tablished 
Joint  lalx)r-management  committees  em- 
powered to  cope  with  the  problem  of  oper- 
ating efficiency  and  the  broader  problem  of 
stabilization  of  economic  conditions  in  an 
entire  industry^  Elaborate  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  establishing  Joint  union- 
company  boards  to  administer  plans  provid- 
ing pensions,  health  and  life  Insurance,  sup- 
plemental tinemployment  benefits  and  guar- 
anteed annual  wages  are  also  becoming  prev- 
alent. The  Joint  responsibility  for  protec- 
tion of  the  funds  accruing  to  underwrite 
these  plans  will  Inevitably  lead  some  unions 
to  seek  a  voice  In  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures that  will  Insure  the  fund's  existence. 
Including  the  company's  methods  of  opera- 
tion, the  products  to  be  manufactured,  the 
company's  sales  program  and  financial  posi- 
tion. 

In  order  for  managerial  authority  to  re- 
main vested  In  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  enterprise,  there  should  be  no  contrac- 
tual limitation  on  an  employer's  excltislve 
control  over  the  following  matters:  size  of 
work  force:  Job  content;  quality  and  quan- 
tity standards;  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked;  starting  and  quitting  times;  amotmt 


«t,d  ftWe^m^if  M  ftffftii?f.f  fim»  trnd  ot#r- 
ilfn#  «"Ttk  tnii^ueiUin  *fh#'diJl«  af»fl  uum» 
h*f  i,t  thiftc,  »u»>e/»htr(w«fif»f  Iff  w*»f1»;  pro* 
dHMUrt,  uul  mHMyHinnnrm  m#ttv>d*;  ma* 
c'UUifry  and  •qui|mt#nt;  pr(Kiurm  U)  t*» 
tnHttu(iu:utr0a;  iw-n'U.f  *rMj  mtortunibf  t4 
pfydurts;  piutomurr  reiuiunie;  u\za  and  ch»r- 
ucier  lit  mvenurl**;  cutittjrtit*  financial  pol- 
icy; number,  loentUm,  and  f/peratlon  of 
plant*  and  thur  ex|>anl*on  or  curtailment; 
selection  of  empioyee*  for  position*  excluded 
from  the  collective  bargaining  unit;  and 
•afety,  health,  and  property  protection  poli- 
cies where  legal  respfjnslblllty  of  the  em- 
ployer Is  Involved.  The  right  to  manage 
should  also  Include  the  authority  to  hire, 
retire,  promote,  demote,  transfer,  layoff,  and 
recall  to  work,  as  well  as  suspend,  discharge 
or  otherwise  discipline  employees,  and  estab- 
iLsh  plant  rules,  policies  and  practices  for 
the  direction  of  the  work  force. 

A  comparison  of  the  labor  contracts  of  10 
years  ago  with  those  of  today— not  as  to 
wages  and  fringe  benefits,  but  as  to  those 
matters  which  affect  operating  efficiency — 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  management  is 
paying  a  severe  penalty  for  Its  failure  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  some  of  the 
restrictive  provisions  It  has  naively  and 
needles.<:ly  allowed  to  Infiltrate  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  Employees,  as  op- 
posed to  many  of  their  professional  labor 
representatives,  have  shown  little  or  no  In- 
clination to  strike  for  codetennination  of 
management  functions. 

INROADS     THROUGH     ADMINISTRATION     OF    LABOR 
CONTRACT 

Union  negotiators  give  high  priority  on 
their  list  of  bargaining  demands  to  a  con- 
tractual provision  requiring  unlimited  arbi- 
tration of  any  and  all  disputes  arising  be- 
tween the  parties  during  the  life  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement.  Because  the 
issue  inevitably  involves  a  union  challenge 
of  some  administrative  decision  of  manage- 
ment, the  union  appeals  to  arbitration  In 
tlie  enviable  position  of  having  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  To  the  extent 
that  the  arbitrator's  award  favors  the  union. 
Its  authority  In  the  management  of  the 
enterprise  has  been  extended. 

Tlie  obligation  to  arbitrate  Is  purely  con- 
tractual. An  arbitrator  has  no  Inherent 
Jurisdiction.  He  may  decide  only  what  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  submit  to  him  for 
decision  under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration 
clause  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. This  preliminary  question  of  arbl- 
trability  may  be  resohed  by  the  courts, 
unless  some  prior  agreement  or  action  of 
the  party  challenging  arbitral  .lurisdiction 
constitutes  a  waiver  of  Judicial  revlew.^^ 
The  award  of  an  arbitrator  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute,  however,  Is  usually  made 
final  and  binding  on  the  parties  and.  there- 
fore. It  cannot  be  set  aside  for  errors  of 
Judgment  either  as  to  the  law  or  the  facts. 
It  operates  as  a  conchisive  settlement  of 
the  controversy  unless  the  arbitrator  exceeds 
his  Jurisdiction  or  is  guilty  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, partiality,  refusal  to  hear  material 
evidence,  or  other  misconduct  prejudicing 
the  rights  of  any  party.  In  the  absence  of 
one  of  these  grounds  for  vacating  an  award. 
It  will  be  enforced  by  the  court6.=' 


=  Slichter,  The  Challenge  of  Industrial 
Relations  (Cornell  University  Press,  1947), 
pp. 37-38. 

» Collective  Bargaining  Clauses,  Bulletin 
No.  1202  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1957), 
p.  23. 


-•Annotation,  24  A  L  R.  (2d)  752  (1952); 
3  American  Jurlsprtidence  868-870.  sec.  41: 
Elkourl.  How  Arbitration  'Works  (Bureau  of 
National    Affairs,    Inc.    1952).    pp.    36-37. 

-Scoles.  Review  of  Labor  Arbitration 
Awards  on  Jurisdictional  Grounds,  17  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Review  616  (1950): 
3  American  Jurisprudence  958-961,  sees.  135- 
136:  Rothstein,  Vacation  of  Awards  for 
Fraud,  Bias,  Misconduct  and  Partiality.  10 
■Vanderbllt  Law  Review  813  (June  1957); 
Justin.  Arbltrablllty  and  the  Arbitrator's 
Jurisdiction.  Management  Rights  and  tlie 
Arbitration  Process  (Bureau  of  National  Af- 
fairs, Inc.,  1956),  p.  1. 
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More  than  90  percent  of  an  estimated 
125,000  labor  contracts  In  the  United  States 
today  require  arbitration  of  unresolved  dis- 
putes between  parties,-"'  The  scope  of  ar- 
bitral Jurisdiction  under  these  provisions  is 
Steadily  expanding.  For  example,  manage- 
ment's Judgment  of  qualifications  for  pro- 
motion Is  specifically  subjected  to  arbitra- 
tion under  two-thirds  of  current  contracts, 
whereas  In  1954  only  half  of  such  pro- 
visions made  promotional  decisions  arbl- 
fable.  Some  arbitration  clauses  now  pro- 
vide broadly  for  arbitration  of  all  unsettled 
grievances  and  differences  of  any  nature 
which  arise  between  the  parties.  Other 
Clauses  limit  arbitration  to  disputes  arising 
over  the  Interpretation  and  application  of 
the  actual  contract  terms.  A  few  contain 
farther  specific  restrictions  on  the  arbitra- 
tor's Jvirisdlctlon. 

The  opinions  and  awards  of  arbitrators 
Within  their  expanding  Jurisdiction  during 
the  past  10  years  have  Introduced  the  most 
complete  and  binding  set  of  rules  in  labor 
relations  since  Government  sanction  of 
unionization  and  collective  bargaining 
under  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts. 
Although  not  generally  recognized,  It  Is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  arbitrators  are  estab- 
lishing the  fvindamental  principles  for  ad- 
ministering day-to-day  Industrial  relations 
in  America. 

This  rapidly  developing  Industrial  code 
for  settling  the  formal  grievances  of  labor 
throtigh  ad  hoc  arbitration  and  permanent 
umpire  systems  cannot  be  fitted  Into  the 
conventional  legal  framework.  Its  Imppct 
upon  the  Inherent  right  to  manage  Is  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Frank  Elkourl  in  his 
authoritative  text.  How  Arbitration  Works: 
"The  extensive  use  of  labor-management 
arbitration  Is  resulting  In  the  evolution  of  a 
private  system  of  industrial  Jurisprudence. 
Included  within  the  growing  body  of  Indus- 
trial rulings  are  many  Involving  manage- 
ment prerogative  Issues.  While  legal  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  court  and  administrative 
board  decisions  loom  In  the  background, 
there  Is.  generally  speaking,  no  absolute  re- 
quirement that  these  be  observed  by  arbi- 
trators. It  should  be  recognized,  therefore, 
that  Industrial  case  law  Is  in  itself  a  separate 
and  distinct  Institution." 

The   labor   relations   arbitrator   thus   piles 
a    imlque    profession.     His    knowledge    and 
experience  are  seldom  gained  in  the  camp  of 
either    management    or    labor,    for    his    Im- 
partiality would  Immediately  be  challenged 
by  the  opposition.     Through  the  process  of 
elimination,  academic  or  government  service 
usually  provides  the  neutral  background  re- 
quired  for  his  acceptance   by  bolb   parties. 
Unlike  the  court  judge,  the  labor  relations 
arbitrator  is  the  mutual  agent  of  the  parties 
to    the    dispute.     He    Is    Jointly    selected    by 
them     and     proceeds    at     their    discretion.-' 
Each   time  he  renders  a  decisive  award,  he 
disappoints    one    or    the    other    of    his    two 
principals.     He     therefore     feels     a     natural 
urge    to    compromljse    the    dispute    whenever 
possible.     James     Hofia,     the     controversial 
leader  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,    candidly    quotes    a    well-known 
labor  maxim;   "Arbitrators  split  It  down  the 
middle,   half  for   you,   half  for  me.     If  they 
don't,  they  are  scratched  off  the  list  the  next 
time  somebody  needs  an  arbitrator."  •»     The 
late    Chief    Justice    Vanderbllt    of    the    New 
Jorsey    Supreme    Court    couched    a    similar 
opinion    In    more    Judicial     prose:     "Unless 
standards   are  set   up  In   any  submission   to 
arbitration  the  tendency  to  compromise  and 
be    guided    In    part    by    expediency    as    dis- 
tinguished    from     objective     considerations 


and  real  right  Is  Inevitable.""  Under  even 
more  compulsion  to  split  awards  than  the 
ad  hoc  arbitrator  is  the  tunpire  chosen  by 
the  parties  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  over  a 
prolonged  period  of  time.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon practice  for  the  party  who  begins  to 
surge  ahead  in  the  nimierical  coimt  of  won 
and  lost  decisions  to  lose  Intentionally  a  few 
relatively  minor  cases  so  as  to  be  In  a  com- 
petitive position  to  win  the  next  important 
dispute. 

Two  recent  surveys  reflect  this  pressure 
on  labor  arbitrators  to  Infringe  upon  tradi- 
tional management  functions  and  equalize 
their  pro-and-con  awards.  Arbitrator  F.ed 
Holly  based  his  study  on  some  1.000  dlF- 
charge  cases  occurring  during  the  period 
from  1942  through  1956.  The  American  Ar- 
bitration Association  report  Is  grounded 
upon  1,183  awards  rendered  within  the 
calendar  year  1954.  Both  of  the.se  surveys 
reveal  that  management  has  been  upheld 
In  discharging  employees  le.ss  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  arbitrators"  awards  rein- 
stating terminated  employees  resulted  from 
findings  that  the  employees  were  Innocent 
of  the  charges  leveled  against  them.  Usual- 
ly, the  terminated  employees'  grievances 
were  upheld  because  of  mitigating  factors 
such  as  provocation  or  an  unblemished 
service  record."  Labor's  success  In  using 
the  arbitration  process  to  usurp  employer 
prerogatives  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  the  findings  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  and  Arbitrator  Holly  are 
contrasted  with  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  Arbitrator  Whitley  McCoy  upheld,  la 
1915.  the  discharge  of  a  10-year  employee: 
"I'he  mere  fact  that  management  has  Im- 
posed a  somewhat  different  penalty  or  a 
somewhat  more  severe  penalty  than  the  ar- 
bitrator would  have,  If  he  had  had  the  de- 
cision to  make  originally,  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  changing  It.  •  •  •  if  an  arbitra- 
tor could  substitute  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion for  the  Judgment  and  discretion 
honestly  exercised  by  mangement,  then  the 
functions  of  management  would  have  been 
abdicated,  and  unions  would  take  every 
case  to  arbitration."^' 

It  Is  therefore  evident  that  over  the  years 
many  arbitrators  have  succumbed  to  mount- 
ing union  pressure  for  coadministration  of 
inherent  employer  responsibilities.  Tills 
tendency  Is  further  reflected  In  their  will- 
ingness to  give  consideration  to  the  equivo- 
cal union  view  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  as  a  set  of  pliable  social  rules 
outlining  a  general  course  for  the  dally  re- 
lations between  the  parties  rather  than  as 
a  binding  legal  contract  creating  specific  and 
limited  restrictions  on  the  functions  that 
management  would  otherwise  be  free  to 
exercise.^  A  forerunner  of  this  trend  was 
the  statement  made  by  the  late  Dean  Harry 
Shulman  of  the  Yale  Law  School  In  his 
capacity  as  permanent  umpire  for  the  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
He  remarked  that  'in  the  process  of  its  crea- 
tion. In  Its  purposes  and  in  Its  effects,  a  col- 
lective labor  agreement  is  not  only  a  con- 
tract. It  Is  also  In  the  nature  of  a  political 
platform  and  a  code  of  ethics."-" 


•"Business  Week.  June  15.  1957.  p,  153. 
"  Justin,  work  cited  at  footnote  25,  »t  pp. 
3  4.  34. 

*  Baltimore     Evening     Sun,     January     29, 
1957. 


-'■' Neiv  Jersey  v.  Traffic  Telephone  Workers 
(16  Labor  Cases,  par.  65,162,  66  Atl.  (2d)  616 
(N,  J.  S.  Ct.  1949)  ). 

■"'  Holly.  The  Arbitration  of  Dl.«:charge 
Cases.  Crltlcftl  Issues  In  Labor  Arbitration 
(Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  Inc.,  1957): 
Procedural  and  Substantive  Aspects  of  La- 
bor-Management Arbitration  (American  Ar- 
bitration A.ssoclatlon,    1957)    pp.   26  27. 

»'  Stockham  Pipe  Fittings  Company,  1  LA 
160,  162   ( 1945). 

'-  Cf .  Goldberg.  Management's  Reserved 
Rights:  A  Labor  View,  book  cited  at  footnote 
25,  at  p.  118. 

•■^Shulman  a-I  Chamberlain,  Cases  on 
Labor  Relations  ),  Ihe  Foundation  Press,  Iiic  , 
1949) ,   p.   1223. 


But  regardless  of  the  ambiguous  rules  of 
construction  which  some  arbitrators  have 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  labor  contracts, 
none  have  denied  that  It  still  remains  the 
resixDnsibility  of  every  employer  In  a  com- 
petitive economy  to  manape  Us  business  and 
direct  Its  work  force  In  the  most  efUclent 
manner  possible  Nor  can  It  be  denied  that 
a  business  establishment  -■=1111  retains  the 
common-law  prerogatives  which  It  possessed 
before  engaging  In  collective  bargaining,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  employer  has 
agreed  to  qualify  the  exercise  of  these  In- 
herent functions  or  some  limitation  has  lieen 
Imposed  on  them  by  statute  '*  To  reduce  the 
opportunity  for  arbitral  compromise  and  ex- 
pediency awarding  labor  unions  an  ever- 
Increasing  voice  In  managerial  decisions, 
every  collective  bargaining  agreement  should 
spell  out  management's  exclusive  functions 
In  detail.  The  experienced  negotiator  knows, 
moreover,  that  while  a  positive  management - 
functions  provision  Is  the  foundation  for  a 
workable  labor  contract,  it  can  be  no  more 
than  that.  The  remainder  of  the  agreement 
Inevlti.bly  consists  of  restrictions  on  man- 
agement prerogatives  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  In  the  employer's  freedom  of  in- 
dependent action  "  Many  an  effective  man- 
agement clause  has  been  completely  emas- 
culated by  the  fine  print  In  the  remaining 
60  or  70  jiages  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

Another  rule  of  construction  applied  by 
some  labor  arbitrators  holds  that  the  total 
legal  relationship  between  an  employer  and 
the  union  representing  Its  empUyees  consists 
not  only  of  the  formal  written  agreement,  but 
also  of  those  customs  and  u.sages  that  are 
embedded  In  the  dally  routine  of  the  parties. 
Therefore,  If  the  contract  Is  considered  vague, 
ambiguous,  or  silent  as  to  the  matter  at 
issue,  the  prior  disposition  of  grievances  or 
disputes,  as  well  as  company  rules,  policies, 
and  practices,  may  be  subjected  to  arbitral 
scrutiny." 

"A  union-management  contract  is  far 
more  than  words  on  paper.  "  declares  Arbitra- 
tor Arthur  Jacobs.  "It  is  also  all  the  oral 
understandings.  Interpretations,  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  habits  of  action  which  have 
grown  up  around  It  over  the  course  of 
time.""  Arbitrator  Edgar  Jones  cautions: 
"The  repeated  execution  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  which  contain  exclusive 
agreement  provisions  canceling  'all  previous 
agreements'  has  no  magical  dissolving  effect 
upon  practices  or  customs  which  are  con- 
tinued In  fact  unabated  and  which  span 
successive  contract  periods  •  •  •  It  is  well 
accepted  that  a  course  of  conduct  engaged  in 
by  one  party  and  acquiesced  In  by  the  other 
party  to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
spanning  two  or  more  contract  terms,  with- 
out any  Interim  contractual  reaction  to  it. 
becomes  a  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  cannot  be  .sub.-^tantlally  altered 
or  discontinued  except  by  bllateraf  negotia- 
tions and  agreement."  " 

The  standards  of  Judging  the  existence  and 
binding  effect  of  a  custom  or  past  practice 
are  as  flexible  as  other  principles  In  Indus- 


**  See  authorities  cited  at  footnotes  1-3. 

•^■- Cf .  Pan  American  Airuays,  Inc.  (5  LA 
590.  594-595   (1946)  ). 

"  Celanexe  Corporation  (24  LA  168,  172 
(1954)  );  Continental  Baking  Company  (20 
LA  309,  31 1  ( 1953  )  ) ;  Stoux  City  Battery  Com- 
pany (20  LA  243.  244  (1953)  );  National  Car- 
bon  Company  (23  LA  263  (1954));  Divight 
Manufacturing  Company  (10  LA  786,  789 
(1948)):  Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Corporation 
(12  LA  709,  713  714  (1949)):  Bakelite  Com- 
pany (29  LA  555,  559  (1957)).  See  also  El- 
kourl, work  cited  at  footnote  24,  at  pp.  144- 
146. 

"  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  (9  LA  197  198 
(1947)). 

"•  Fruchau/  Trailer  Co.  (29  LA  372  375 
(1957)). 
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trial  Jurisprudence  and  entirely  Rubject  to 
arbitral  discretion.  According  to  Arbitra- 
tor Gerald  Barrett:  "The  existence  of  a  past 
practice  may  not  t>e  readily  determined  by 
precise  standards  of  measurement,  but 
rather  depends  upon  many  surrounding  clr- 
cumstftuces.  A  practice  may  originate  in  the 
form  of  a  carefviUy  drafted  company  direc- 
tive under  some  circumstiinces.  Its  origins 
may  also  be  obscure  under  other  circum- 
stances, going  back  to  the  initiative  of  one 
individual  who  developed  a  practice  within 
the  area  of  his  particular  Jurisdiction  which 
has  gradually  hpread  over  a  period  of  lime 
to  the  status  of  company-wide  adoption 
and  application.  A  further  factor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  varied  orlgliui  of  a  past  prac- 
tice concerns  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  the  practice.  No  standard  formula  may 
be  utilized  to  define  the  necessary  duration 
of  a  past  practice  before  it  may  be  held  to 
constitute  a  binding  past  practice,  other 
than  to  note  that  Its  duration  must  be  of 
sufficient  lensth  so  that  it  can  fairly  be  con- 
cluded that  the  practice  exists  and  Is  In  fact 
being  apjilied."  " 

A  binding  past  practice.  If  proved,  may  be- 
come In  eflect  a  collateriil  supplement  or 
addendum  to  the  written  contract. ••  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  employers  must  not 
drop  their  guard  upon  signing  a  labor  agree- 
ment, for  an  arbitrator  may  decide  that  an 
Inherent  or  broadly  deflned  management 
prerogatire  has  been  waived  or  restricted  by 
some  plant  rule,  custom  or  usage.  Line  su- 
pervision can  and  frccjuently  does  give  away 
in  dally  operations  through  actual  practices 
the  management  funoiioiis  tliat  were  zeal- 
ously guarded  by  the  company  during  con- 
tract negotiaUoi»s.  The  clearest  and  most 
precu^e  clause  may  lose  its  eilectivencss  If 
deviations  and  inconsistencies  occur  In  Its 
administration.  It  should  not  be  observed 
one  day  and  Ignored  the  next.  It  cannot  be 
applied  to  an  undesirable  employee  but  over- 
looked when  tlie  foreman's  favorite  Is  im- 
plicated. As  Arbitrator  Jules  Justin  has 
cautioned  management.  "It  is  the  way  that 
the  line  supervisor  initially  interprets  or 
initially  applies  a  contract  clause— and  the 
binding  'settlements'  that  he  makes  on 
grievances— that  create  "past  practices.'  And 
it  is  more  often  that  these  past  practices 
negate  or  "wither  away'  the  rights  which 
management  h.as  sectirod  under  the  labor 
contract  than   do  arbitrators'   awards."  " 

The  consequences  of  the  actions  of  super- 
Tlsors  may  be  plantwlde  and  extend  far  be- 
yond the  employees  they  actu.iUy  direct  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  smoothly  lunclloning  mter- 
union  communications  system,  the  impact 
of  a  foreman's  or  a  superintendent's  decision 
may  even  be  felt  in  otlier  plants  and  in  other 
companies.  The  key  to  positive  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  contract  therefore  rests  In 
the  hands  of  those  management  representa- 
tives in  dally  contact  with  employees.  As 
Justice  Douglas  observed  In  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  ca.se.  "trade  union  history  shows 
that  foremen  are  the  arms  and  legs  of  man- 
agement In  executing  lalxir  policies""  One 
of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  management 
Is  to  train  Its  line  supervision  in  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  for  effecttre  dny-to- 
<l«y  employee  relations  under  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

There  Is  also  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  professional  union  representative*  to 
expand  the  scope  of  arbitral  Jurisdiction  over 
management  decisions  by  ignoring  the  basic 
distinction  between  bargainable  and  arbitra- 
ble iuues.     Almost   all   contemporary   labor 


"Prudential  Itfiurance  Co.  (28  LA  505, 
511  (1957)  ). 

"Cf.  International  Minerals  A  Cliemical 
Corporotion  (13  LA  192,  199  (1949)  ).  See  also 
JusUn.  work  cited  at  footnote  25.  p.  29. 

*'  Justin,  Manaifement  Rights  Under  th« 
I-^bor  Contract.  Supervision,  March,  1957, 
P  5. 

*-  Cited  at  footnote  5. 


agreement."?  designate  arbitration  as  the  ter- 
minal point  of  the  grievance  procedure.  On 
the  other  hand,  modifications  of  established 
contract  provisions  or  the  terms  of  a  new 
contract  are  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for 
timely  collective  bargaining.  Arbitrators 
and  the  courts  look  upon  the  negotiation  of 
new  contractual  provisions  as  legislative  In 
character,  whereas  they  consider  grievance 
arbitration  a  quasl-judlclal  process,"  Mr. 
Whitley  McCoy,  former  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and 
currently  a  labor  arbitrator,  has  summarized 
the  distinction  In  this  way:  "Arbitration  of 
contract  terms  dilfers  radically  from  arbitra- 
tion of  grievances.  The  latter  calls  for  a  Ju- 
dicial determination  of  existing  contract 
rights;  the  former  calls  for  a  determination. 
ut>on  considerations  of  policy,  fairness,  and 
expediency,  of  what  the  contract  rights  ought 
to  be ."" 

Arbitrators  and  the  courts  have  frequently 
had  cause  to  rule  that  a  proper  subject  for 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  proper  subject  for  arbitration.** 
Thus,  establishment  of  wage  rates  and  the 
wage  structure  are  matters  lor  collective  bar- 
gaining, whereas  the  application  of  the  es- 
tablished contractual  methods  of  pay  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  among  all  employees 
is  an  arbitrable  issue.  A  helpful  exposition 
of  this  distinction  was  made  by  Arbitrator 
Paul  Lehoczky  in  the  Brickwcde  Brothers 
Co.  case:  "Examples  of  an  arbitrable 
wage  Issue  Include  allegedly  tight  Individual 
rates,  alleged  violations  cf  Individual  over- 
time pay,  of  Individual  incentive  pay.  In  fact, 
of  all  those  wage  matters  which  affect  the 
individual  In  the  sense  of  discriminating 
against  him  In  the  light  of  the  treatment 
accorded  other  employees.  Examples  of  non- 
arbitrable  wage  Issues  Include,  aside  from 
the  bfirgalned  plant  wide  wage  schedule, 
such  Items  as  involve  general  changes  in  the 
computation  of  the  wages  and  any  other 
matter  which  Involves  a  general  change  from 
conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the 
agreement   was  signed."  ** 

Some  unions  do  not  hesitate  to  bypa.ss 
collective  bargaining  by  appealing  to  arbitra- 
tion Issues  which  were  discussed  during  pre- 
contract negotiations  but  omitted  from  the 
agreement  subsequently  executed  by  the 
parties  "  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  Inc..  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union's  demand  for  a  prohibition  against 
subcontracting  of  work  was  refused  by  the 
company  during  contract  negotiations.  Ar- 
bitrator Robert  Simmons  dismls.^ed  the 
union's  subsequent  grievance  over  this  Issue 
for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  because  there  was 
no  provision  of  the  agreement  containing 
a  limitation  on  this  managerial  right."  In 
a  recent  case  brought  by  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union  against  the  i:>avi- 
son   Chemical   Company   Division   of   W.   R. 


*»  See  1951  Report  of  Labor  Law  Section, 
American  Bar  Association  (18  LA  942,  947- 
948);  Boston  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  v. 
Potter  Press  (32  Labor  Cases,  par.  70,543.  241 
P.  (2d)  787  (CA-1,  1957)1;  Syme.  Opinions 
and  Awards  (15  LA  953   (1950)). 

*•  Ticin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company  (7 
LA  845,  848  (1947)  ). 

''Bl-.as  *  Laughlin.  Inc.  (11  LA  858.  861 
(1948));  Textron.  Inc.  (12  LA  475-478 
(19491):  lAM  v.  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.  (12 
Labor  Cases,  par.  63.574,  67  N,  Y.  3.  (2d) 
317  (  1947)  ) ,  afi'd.  13  Labor  Cases,  par.  63.931, 
74  N.  E  (2d)  464  (N.  Y.  1947);  Daven- 
port V.  Proctor  A  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Company  (31  Labor  Cases,  par.  70,495,  241 
F.  (2d)  511  (CA-2.  1957)  ). 

«•  Brickwede  Brothers  Company  (12  LA  273, 
275    (1948)). 

'"Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  (14  LA 
1,  5-«5  (1950));  Wetter  Numbering  Machine 
Company  (14  LA  96,  101-102   (19501  ). 

"Pan  American  Ainoays,  In^:.  (13  L.\  ie9, 
191   (1949) ), 


Grace  k  Co..  Arbitrator  John  Abersold 
denied  the  grievance  because  the  contract 
modification  at  Issue  had  been  proposed  by 
the  union  during  preliminary  negotiations 
but  not  accepted  by  the  company  or  written 
Into  the  subsequent  contract.  Professor 
Abersold  pointed  cut  that  "although  the 
xinlon  did  not  favor  this  interpretation,  it 
had  been  forced  to  accept  it  since  1946  since 
It  lacked  the  bargaining  strength  to  change 
It."  «•  A  complete  history  of  negotiations,  as 
evidenced  by  minutes  or  recordings  of  bar- 
gaining meetings,  has  proved  valuable  in 
arbitration  ca«^es  such  as  these  to  show  the 
intent  of  the  parties  and  Interpret  contrac- 
tual language. " 

Unions  also  make  use  of  the  arbitration 
process  as  a  pressure  tactic  wholly  apart 
from  the  grievance  at  issue.  It  may  set  the 
Etige  for  a  future  claim  or  a  future  bargain- 
ing demand.  As  the  late  Dean  Harry  Shul- 
man  emphasized:  "A  good  many  disputes 
that  come  to  arbitration  are  deceptive.  •  •  • 
Some  are  deceptive  even  because  they  don't 
really  portray  what  the  parties  are  con- 
cerned about.  They  seem  to  be  fighting 
about  one  thing,  and  actually  it  is  something 
else  which  Is  bothering  them.  TTiat  kind  of 
thing  happens,  at  least  in  my  experience, 
quite  frequently.  A  grievance  is  filed  partly 
as  a  sort  of  pressure  technique.  It  is  filed 
partly  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
claim  subsequently  to  be  made.  An  arbi- 
trator who  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  sense 
What  he  is  getting  Into,  what  a  decision  one 
way  or  the  other  will  lead  to  in  the  develop- 
ing strategy,  might  find  himself  regretting 
subsequently,  when  he  finds  ovit  what  the 
parties  are  really  after — regretting  he  made 
that  kind  of  determination."" 

Despite  the  well-recognized  distinction 
between  negotiable  and  arbitrable  issues, 
some  professional  union  representatives  are 
now  attempting  to  bypass  collective  bar- 
gaining completely  by  encompassing  within 
the  arbitral  process  a  determination  of  rates 
of  pay  under  the  wage  reopener  provisions 
of  otherwise  closed  contracts  as  well  as 
precontract  disputes  over  the  basic  terms  of 
new  collective  bargaining  agreements." 
During  the  costly  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  strike  of  1956,  for  example,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers  was 
successful  in  obtaining  support  from  the 
governors  of  six  SUites  placing  public  pres- 
sure on  Westinghouse  to  submit  to  an  arbi- 
tration panel  the  decision  as  to  how  sub- 
EtP.ntial  a  wage  increase  management  could 
afford  to  give  its  employees.  Westinghouse 
rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
It  could  not  delegate  to  outsiders  with  no 
responsibility  to  the  company's  employees 
or  stockholders,  the  right  to  determine  the 
fundamental  terms  of  the  union  agreement 
under  which  Westinghouse  mtist  ll\e  for 
some  years. 

A  minority  report  of  the  labor-law  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
voiced  concern  over  this  union  stratagem  of 
circtmiventing  collective  bargaining  through 
the  use  of  arbitration.    The  report  reasoned 


"Davison  Chemical  Company  (FMCS  Ar- 
bitration File  No.  57  A  1151    (1957)). 

"See  Chrysler  Corporation  (13  LA  215.  217 
(1949)  );  G.C.  Hussey  <fr  Company  (5  LA  446, 
448  (1946)  );  Columbia  Steel  Company  (7  LA 
512.  514  (19471  ). 

•'  Conference  on  Training  of  Law  Students 
In  Labor  Relations,  vol.  III.  Transcript  of 
Proceedings,  p.  710-711  (1947),  Elkourl,  work 
cited  at  footnote  24. 

<■■  In  the  connection,  compare  CFR,  Pt. 
1404.12,  relating  to  FMCS  arbitration  poli- 
cies and  procedures  and  providing:  "In  those 
rare  instances  where  arbitrators  fix  wages  or 
other  terms  of  a  new  contract,  the  responsi- 
bilities Involved  are  so  grave  that  the  arbi- 
trators are  not  subject  to  [a  specified!  fee 
restriction." 
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that  "In  every  case  where  the  Issue  Is  prop- 
erly decided  against  arbitration  there  has 
been  an  attempt  by  a  party  to  the  contract 
to  substitute  an  administrative  procedure 
for  collective  bargaining  on  an  Issue  that 
properly  could  not  be  reached  except  by  bar- 
gaining. Those  who  are  old  fashioned 
enough  and  enough  devoted  to  liberty  both 
for  the  worklngman  and  employers  to  want 
to  see  bargaining  Issues  settled  by  free  col- 
lective bargaining  are  very  much  concerned 
by  the  tendency  to  try  to  bypass  such  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  In  an  arbitration  what 
could  not  be  gained  In  mutual  give  and  take 
around  the  bargaining  table.  They  believe 
In  the  collective-bargaining  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  and  are  not  willing  lightly  to 
have  bargaining  Issues  evaded  under  the 
guise  of  administration."  '^ 

Frequently,    the    failure    of    arbitration — 
from  management's  standpoint — Is  traceable 
to  the  company's   naiveness  or  lack  of  skill 
In  drafting  the  arbitration  clause  Itself.     "If 
the  parties  prefer  an  arbitrator  to  function 
as    a    mutual    friend,    as    a    labor-relations 
psychiatrist,    or   as   a   father-confessor,    they 
are  privileged  to  seek  out  an  arbitrator  who 
ran   fulfill  such   a  role,"  observes  Arbitrator 
Harold  Davey.     On  the  other  hand:   "If  they 
prefer  an  arbitrator  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
traditional  quasl-Judlclal  approach,  this  can 
be  made  clear.     It  Is  Important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  relationship  that  the  parties  un- 
derstand and  agree  upon  the  type  of  arbitra- 
tion   they    want    and    that    they    make    this 
clear  to  the  arbitrator."  '*     While  a  broad  and 
unrestricted   grievance   procedure   Is  condu- 
cive lo  a  fair  and  prompt  hearing  of  all  types 
of  employee  complilnts,   management  nmst 
weigh  very  carefully  the  extent  to  which   it 
will  submit  to  flnnl  and  binding  arbitration, 
by    an    outsider,    the   terms    under   which    It 
operates  its  plants  and  directs  Its  work  force. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrator  and  his 
award  should   be  confined   generally   to  em- 
ployee grievances  over  the  Interpretation  and 
application   of  the  actual    provisions  of  the 
labor  agreement.     More  specifically,  the  arbi- 
trator should   have  no   authority   to   add   to. 
amend  or  modify  the  agreement,  to  Interpret 
any  law  when  alleged  noncompliance  there- 
with Is  Involved  In  the  consld'^ratlon  of  the 
grievance,    to    apply    the    provisions    of    the 
"antlstrikes  and   lockouts"  clause  either  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  compliance  or  assess- 
ing damages,   to   modify  disciplinary  action 
for  cause,  or  to  establish  or  alter  any  wage 
rate  or  wage  structure.    The  arbitration  pro- 
cedure should  also  require  that  the  question 
of    arbitrabillty    of    the    dispute    be    Initially 
determined  by  the  arbitrator,  subject  to  re- 
view by   the  appropriate   courts.     The  arbi- 
trator's  award    on    the   merits   of   any    Issue 
properly    before    him    should    then    be    m.ide 
final  and  binding  on  all  employees,  the  union 
and  the  company. 

The  recognition  and  enforclbillty  of  arbi- 
tration agreements  and  awards  have  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  extended  litiga- 
tion. The  courts  are  in  conflict  on  the  que.s- 
tlon  whether  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(Federal  wage  and  hour  law)  prohibits  arbi- 
tration of  claims  for  wages,  overtime  and 
liquidated  damages  based  on  the  act,  and  the 
Issue  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court."  On  the  other  hand,  section  10  (a) 
Of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  specifically  provides 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
power  to  prevent  unfair  labor  practices  'shall 
not  be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment that  has   been  or   may   be  established 


by  agreement,  law,  or  otherwise."  Applying 
this  provision  to  alleged  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  are  Included  In  grievances 
brought  to  arbitration,  the  NLRB  has  held 
that  where  "the  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  fair  and  regular,  all  parties  had  agreed 
to  be  bound,  and  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
tration panel  is  not  clearly  repugnant  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  act  •  •  •  the 
desirable  objective  of  encouraging  the  vol- 
untary settlement  of  labor  disputes  will  best 
be  served  by  our  recognition  of  the  arbitra- 
tors' award."  •'•"  In  a  case  where  an  arbitra- 
tion decision  gives  effect  to  a  practice  clearly 
prohibited  by  the  act.  however,  the  board 
will  disregard  the  award  because  It  Is  "at 
odds  with  the  statute.-  In  order  to  avoid 
any  conflict  between  an  arbitration  award 
and  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute  when 
such  noncompliance  Is  Involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  grievance.  It  Is  advisable  to 
exclude  the  Interpretation  and  application 
of  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  from  arbi- 
tral Jurisdiction.  Such  an  Issue  properly 
belong.?  before  the  administrative  agency  or 
Judicial  forum  respon-^ible  for  enforcement 
of  tlie  particular  statute. 

Under  the  common  law  applicable  In  most 
States,  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  future  dis- 
putes Is  revocable  at  any  time  pri(ir  to  the 
actual  handing  down  of  an  award  ""  But  In 
Us  landmark  Lincoln  Mills  decision  of  June 
3,  1957.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  empowers 
Federal  courts  to  enft^rce  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  to  arbitrate  future  labor  dis- 
putes without  regard  to  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  the  court  Is  sitting."  The 
Court  adopted  the  view  that  section  301  per- 
mits the  Federal  courts  to  vise  their  Judicial 
Inventiveness  to  fashion  a  new  body  of  Fed- 
eral substantive  law  to  apply  to  such  actions. 
In  a  severe  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Frank- 
furter observed  that  by  the  majority's  rul- 
ing, "This  plainly  procedural  section  Is 
transmuted  Into  a  mandate  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  fashion  a  whole  body  of  substan- 
tive law  appropriate  for  the  complicated  and 
touchy  problems  raised  by  collective  bargain- 
ing* He  called  attention  to  "the  vast  prob- 
lems that  the  Court's  present  decision  creates 
by  bringing  into  conflict  State  law  and  Ped- 
erl  law.  State  courts  and  Federal  courts" 
and  concluded  that  the  majority  opinion 
casts  "upon  the  Federal  courts,  with  no 
guides  except  Judicial  Inventiveness,  the  task 
of  applying  a  whole  Industrial  ccxle"  and  "a 
Federal  common  law  of  labor  contracts"  that 
are  "as  yet  In  the  bosom  of  the  Judiciary'" 
and  "present  hazardous  opportunities  for 
friction  In  the  regulation  of  contracts  be- 
tween employers  and  unions  " 

Labor  unions  have  hailed  the  Lincoln  Mills 
decision  as  another  imprirtant  milestone  In 
the  Federal-State  relationship  and  as  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  a  uniform  system  of 
national  law  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations""  They  also  view  It  as  a 
powerful  strengthening  of  labor's  hands 
against  employers  who  have  been  able  to 
flout  arbitration  awards  they  don't  like.-^' 
The  1957  report  of  the  labor  law  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  characterizes 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  as  the  first 
major  event  In  a  new  era  of  federally  chap- 
eroned arbitration.  The  Immediate  Im- 
port of  the  Lincoln  Mills  case  Is  that  for  the 
first  time  there  Is  clear  legal  precedent  to  en- 


force provisions  for  arbitration  of  future 
labor  disputes,  an  Issue  on  which  the  Federal 
courts  were  divided.  While  only  time  will 
disclose  the  full  Impact  of  this  ruling  on 
private  Industrial  Jurisprudence,  It  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  the  proprietary  right  to 
manage  will  be  further  subjected  to  Judicial 
scrutiny   and  encroachment. 

Dean  Harry  Shulman  described  labor  arbi- 
tration as  "a  means  of  making  collective  bar- 
gaining work  and  thus  preserving  private 
enterprise  in  a  free  government  "  •"  A  realis- 
tic defense  of  the  arbitral  process  by  Arbi- 
trator D  Emmet t  Ferguson  adds:  'If  u  is 
true  that  the  law  is  not  an  exact  science,  then 
It  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  follow 
that  arbitration  is  not  always  perfect.  But 
no  arbitrator  worthy  of  the  adjective  im- 
partial' should  ever  decide  the  cases  before 
him  on  a  mathematical  basis  allowing  each 
Bide  Its  share  of  wins.  The  word  'arbltraUir* 
Is  synonymous  with  umpire,  and.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  street,  he  calls  em  as  he 
sees  em'  without  looking  at  the  scoreboard. 
While  all  of  us  at  one  time  may  have  felt 
that  occasionally  the  umpire  had  some  ul- 
terior motive,  that  In  Itself  would  never  be 
sufficient  ground  for  doing  away  with  the 
only  system  we  know."** 

Unsatisfactory  as  arbitration  may  be  as  the 
terminal  point  in  the  administration  of  the 
labor  contract,  from  a  management  point  of 
view,  at  its  Impartial  best  it  can  become  an 
Important  factor  In  stabilizing  bona  fide 
grievance  processing.  It  Is  true  that,  as  Ar- 
bitrator Sidney  Cahn  observed:  "An  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  constitutes  a  complete  sur- 
render of  a  company's  right  to  determine  the 
controversy  by  unilateral  action  or  by  volun- 
tary agreement  or  by  a  test  of  economic 
strength."  ••  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  arbitration 
substitutes  for  the  considered  Judgment  of 
management,  the  Judgment  of  an  outsider 
who  lacks  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
the  enterprise  or  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  making  managerial  de- 
cisions. The  value  of  the  arbitration  process 
to  Industrial  peace  Is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  collectively  bargained  compro- 
mise betwen  the  two  extremes  of  protracted 
court  litigation  and  the  costly  economic 
counterweapons  of  the  strike  and  the  lock- 
out as  a  timely  and  orderly  means  of  settling 
unresolved  employee  grievances  arising  out 
of  management's  udinlulstrallon  of  the  labor 
contract.'-* 

INROADS     THROUGH      PARTISAN     GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION 

Partisan  Government  Intervention  In  labor- 
management  relations  can  also  be  credited 
with  an  assist  In  organized  labor's  Invasion 
of  managements  vested  right  to  operate  Its 
business.  For  example,  during  World  War 
II.  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
created  by  Executive  order  of  the  President 
and  given  authority  to  finally  dispose  of 
labor  disputes  which  might  Impede  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war.  The  majority 
decisions  of  the  labor  and  public  members 
of  this  tripartite  Board  contributed  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  to  the  growth 


»^'  Report   cited  at   footnote  43,  p.  954. 

•'Davey.  Labor  Arbitration:  A  Current  Ap- 
r'aLsal.  9  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Re- 
view 85.  88  (1955).  See  also  Davey.  The 
Proper  Uses  of  Arbitration,  9  Labor  Law 
Journal   119,   121-123    (February.   1958). 

"Annotation,  24  A.  L.  R.  (2d)  752,  764 
1952. 


"Spielberg  Manufarturing  Company  (112 
NLRB  1080,  1082   (1955)). 

'■'■  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  (97  NLRB 
617.  520  (1951).  enforced.  23  Labor  Cases, 
par.  67.  728.  205  (2d)   763   (  CA  8.   1953)  ). 

»■•  3  American  Jurisprudence  856-858  sec 
31. 

"  Textile  Workers  Union  v.  Lincoln  Mills 
(32  Labor  Cases),  par.  70.  733,  353  U  S  448 
(1957). 

••8  Labor  Law  Journal  564  (August   1957). 

•'  Business  Week,  June  15,  1957. 


•Shulman.  "Reason.  Contract,  and  Law 
In  Labor  Relations,'  book  cited  at  footnote 
25,  at  p.  198. 

"Servel,  Inc.,  1  LA  163.  165  (1945),  See 
also  Mather  Spring  Co.   13  LA  878   (1949). 

"  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc  .  cited  at  foot- 
note 35.  at  p    595. 

•■■•Cf.  Pan  American  Airways.  Inc  .  cited  at 
footnote  35,  at  p  595:  /nfernarioria/  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  v.  W.  L.  Mead.  Inc.  (29 
Labor  Cases  (69.802.  230  P.  ( 2d  )  )  576  (CA-1, 
1956)).  cert.  den..  352  U.  S.  802  (1956)); 
United  Con.itruction  Workers  v.  Haisltp  Bak' 
^ng  Co.  (28  Labor  Cases  (69.316.  233  F.  (2d)  ) 
872  (CA-4,  1955).  cert,  den.,  350  U.  8.  847 
(1950));  Bull  Steamship  Co.  v.  Seafarers 
Union.  Atlantic  d.-  Gulf  District,  33  Labor 
Cases   (71,019  (D.  C.  N.  Y..  1957j). 
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of  compulsory  union  memberehlp  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  In  America.  The  em- 
ployer members  of  the  Board  repeatedly 
dissented  from  these  orders  on  the  ground 
that  "ultimately  such  a  policy  leads  to  union 
shop,  closed  shop,  control  of  hiring  and 
finally,  the  transfer  to  others  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  management."*'  Al- 
though even  that  undisputed  friend  of  labor 
unions,  the  late  Pranklin  D  Roosevelt,  while 
President  of  the  United  States  publicly  de- 
nounced compulsory  unionism.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approbation  continued.  As  a  re- 
sult, today  more  than  85  percent  of  all 
labor  contracts  contain  a  union-shop  pro- 
vision, or  some  modified  version  of  it. 

Following   the   pattern   established   in   the 
war  years,  a  President  of   the  Untied  States 
placed    the    jxiwer    of    Government    behind 
Philip   Murray's    famous    fight.    In    1952,    for 
higher    wages   and    compulsory   union    mem- 
bership In  the  steel   industry.     Negotiations 
between    the    United    Steelworkers    and    the 
basic    .«teel    Industry    were    at    an    impasse 
when   Murray   accepted    President   Truman's 
request  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  with  the  understanding 
that    the    President    would    not    Invoke    the 
Taft-Hartley    Act's    Injunctive    processes    at 
a   later   date.     After   3   months   of   hearli.g.s 
the    WSB.    over    the    objection    of    Its   6   em- 
ployer members,  recommended  a  wage  pack- 
age totfWlng  26  cents  an  hour  and  P.agrantly 
abused  Its  function  by  further  ad.txaling  a 
union-shop  provision      When  the  Chairman 
of  the  WSB  was  a.sked  to  Justify  this  latter 
flight    Into    Jurisdictional    fantasy,    he    con- 
fessed 'we  were  boxed  In."     Although  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  public  acceptance 
of  the  Impartial  WSB  findings,  the  Industry 
refused  to  capitulate  and  President  Truman 
retaliated  by  seizing  the  fteel  plants  In  the 
name    of    the    United    States    Government, 
The  seizure  order  was  immediately  subjected 
to  Judicial  review  and.  on  June  2.  1952.  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed   the  April  20  ruling 
of  District  C  nirt  Judge  Pine  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  exceeded  h.s  constitutional  powers 
and  Illegally  u.jurped   the  authority  of  Con- 
gress"-     The  steel    plants   were   returned    to 
their   private    owners,    and    Congress   specif- 
ically   revoked    the    alleged    powers    Invoked 
by  the  WSB  In   the  steel  case      In  exchange 
for  reluctant  Government  approval  of  a  price 
increase   averaging   »5  65   per    ton.    the   steel 
Industry  finally  settled  the  dispute  by  grant- 
ing a  wage  package  of  22  cents  an  hour  and 
a  modified  closed-shop  provision  of  doubtful 
legality. 

The  editors  of  Time  placed  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  national  crisis  squarely  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  "Seven 
months  ago,  when  the  steel  strike  was  Im- 
minent, Harry  Truman  felt  the  tug  of  all 
the  complex  Influences  which  have  grown  out 
of  organized  labors  long  kinship  with  the 
Democratic  Party  He  reacted  Instinctively 
— 1  e  ,  with  reckless  political  partisanship. 
He  aban  loned  Government's  position  of  Im- 
partiality to  rush  to  the  side  of  labor,  and 
In  doing  so,  he  tumbled  Into  a  constitutional 
crisis  He  displayed  en  uncanny  talent  for 
demanding  nef^otlatlons  when  they  had  no 
chance  to  succeed,  for  upsetting  negotiations 
when  the  prospects  were  promising.  He 
refused  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law  The 
net  result  was  a  7-month  cataclysm  in  United 
Stales  life."  •• 

Obedience  exacted  by  government  com- 
pulsion can  never  be  a  substitute  for  free 
collective  bargaining.  Labor  relations  will 
be  best  managed  when  worked  out  In  bona 

•"  Walker  Turner  Company,  caae  No.  17. 
War  Labor  Board.  April  10,  1942,  Summary 
of  Decisions  of  NWLB,  vol.  I.  p.  6  (1943). 

"  Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Company  v. 
Saicyer  <21  Labor  Cases,  par  67,008.  343  U.  S. 
579  (1952),  afT'g  21  Labor  Cases,  par.  66,922, 
103  P.   Supp    569    (DC  of  D.  C.   1952)). 

"Time,  August  4.  1952,  p,  19. 
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fide  negotiation  between  employers  and  the 
representatlv  s   of    employees,    without   gov- 
ernments   Interference    except    In    cases    of 
genuine   national  emergency.     The    1957  re- 
port  of    the   Secretary   of   Labor's   Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations 
concluded:     "Experience    has    demonstrated 
that    when    alternatives    to    the   pressures   of 
collective    bargaining    are    provided    by    gov- 
ernment   for  arriving  at   labor-management 
agreements,  collective  bargaining  suffers  and 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  rely  more  and   more 
on  the  alternative,"    NLRB  Member  Stephen 
Bean    recently    remarked    that       when    the 
thumb   of   government    Is    placed    upon    the 
scales    in    favor    of    any    segment    of    society 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  counterbalance  the  weights  lest 
the    preferred    group    begin    to    take    on    the 
mantle  of   government    itself ,"•»     President 
Elsenhower's  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  on    February   2,    1953,  summed   up 
the    hands    off    nonpartisan    policy    of    his 
administration     toward    union-management 
controversies.      It    should    be    the    policy    of 
every  government  administration  at  Federal, 
Slate  and  local  levels:   "Government  can  do 
a   great   deal  to  aid   the  settlement   of  labor 
disputes   without   allowing   Itself   to   be   em- 
ployed as  an  ally  of  either  side.     Its  proper 
role  In  Industrial  strife  is  to  encourage   the 
processes    of     mediation     and     conciliation. 
These  processes  can  succes&lully  be  directed 
only  by  a  government  free  from  taint  of  any 
suspicion  that  It  is  partial  or  punitive." 

The  partisan  attitude  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  toward  organ- 
ized labor  during  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal 
era  was  reflected  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  labor  law  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  4.  1951,  Senator  Robert  A,  Taft 
voiced  his  concern  over  the  prolabor  bias 
of  the  NLRB  and  remarked  that  "the  gen- 
eral effect  of  their  decUlons  has  been  to 
whittle  away  some  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  law."  Joseph  Wells,  a  former  Associate 
General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB.  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Committee  on  April 
30,  1953,  that  "under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
the  Board  has  narrowed  the  rights  of  man- 
agement and  the  duties  of  labor  which  Con- 
gress defined  In  that  act,"  Mr,  Wells  re- 
minded the  committee  that  In  1947  the 
NLRB  had  testified  before  It  In  opjxjsltlon 
to  "almost  every  word,  sentence,  and  para- 
graph "  of  the  bills  that  became  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  "yet  it  was  to  that  same  Labor 
Board  that  Congress  entrusted  the  admin- 
istration of  Taft-Hartley,"  He  cited  case 
after  case  In  which  the  Board  had  twisted 
beyond  recognition  the  Congressional  intent 
as  expressed  In  the  act  itself. 

Even  the  Federal  courts,  when  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  NLRB's  Injunctive  orders 
against  employers  during  that  era.  felt  im- 
pelled to  chastise  Board  personnel  for  their 
partisanship.  In  NLRB  v.  McGough  Baker- 
ies Corporation,  for  example,  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit remanded  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
to  the  NLRB  with  the  Instruction  that 
"sworn  testimony  cannot  be  overridden  by 
suspicion  or  by  slight  circumstances  that 
may  be  given  another  color."  The  court 
pointed  out  that  the  Board's  trial  examiner 
"with  complete  consistency  found  every 
witness  for  the  union  reliable  and  truthful, 
and  every  opposing  witness,  whether  the 
company's  president  and  supervisors,  or  the 
Independent's  adherents,  untruthful  and 
unreliable.  Even  witnesses  called  by  the 
Board  were  reliable  when  they  testified 
favorably  to  the  union,  but  otherwise  not 
reliable." "  In  NLRB  v.  Rockaway  News 
Supply   Company,   the   Supreme    Court   re- 


buked the  Board  with  the  observation: 
•Substantive  rights  and  duties  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  do  not  depend  on 
verbal  ritual  reminiscent  of  medieval  real 
property  law."-'  The  court  decisions  are 
replete  with  similar  Judicial  observations  on 
injustices  to  management  in  the  NLRB's 
rulings,  such  as  its  findings  of  fact  based 
upon  "inference  piled  on  inference."  •-  its 
"arbitrary  and  capricious"  actions  ••  "In- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  equity"  •• 
and  founded  on  "suspicion  and  con  lecture 
and  a  kind  of  cloak  and  dagger  process  of 
reasoning,"  '»  its  "curious  diversltv  of  con- 
clusion" •"  and  its  injunctive  orders  "lust  as 
Immoral  and  inequitable  in  labor  as  'in  any 
other  human  relations."  ■• 

When — as  undoubtedly  has  happened 
from  time  to  time — such  false  or  biased  rea- 
soning goes  undetected  and  is  reflected  in 
court  decisions  on  crucial  labor-manage- 
ment Isiues.  it  inevitably  results  in  Judicial 
usurpation  of  management  prerogatives. 
Judging  from  a  close  reading  of  the  major 
policy  decisions  of  the  "Elsenhower"  Board 
and  the  criticism  of  some  of  these  rulings 
alternately  by  labor  and  management,  it 
would  appear  that  the  NLRB  is  currently 
adopting  a  more  objective  approach  in  Its 
enforcement  of  the  national  labor  law.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  personnel  of  an 
agency  so  concerned,  with  the  avoidance  of 
industrial  strife  as  the  NLRB  shall  be  fair- 
minded,  free  of  bias  and  imbued  with  the 
single  purpose  to  enforce  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  its  cre- 
ation. 

INROADS    THROTTCH    MONOPOLT    POWER    ANT) 
LEGAL    IMMtTNITIES 

Through  federation  and  centralization  of 
authority  In  regional,  national,  and  inter- 
national organizations,  labor  unions  have 
ama:ised  such  tremendous  economic  and  fi- 
nancial power  that  some  of  their  profes- 
sional leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  replace 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  with  coer- 
cion, violence,  extortion,  and  embezzlement. 
They  impose  upon  employers  labor  contracts 
containing  restrictions  on  legitimate  manage- 
ment functions  about  which  there  was  no 
pretense  of  bargaining.  They  even  destroy 
the  right  of  some  employers  to  engage  in 
business. 

Tlie  extensive  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee serve  to  highlight  testimony  that  has 
been  accumulating  before  Congressional 
committees  over  the  past  several  years  dis- 
closing the  legal  Immunities  and  monopolis- 
tic practices  of  labor  unions.  A  political 
double  standard  exists  under  which  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  malpractices  are  regu- 
lated and  restrained,  but  comparable  activi- 
ties of  labor  organize  ilons  are  excused. 
There  is  a  long  record  of  restraints  of  trade 
and   price-fixing,   allocation   of  the  territory 


"8  Labor  Law  Journal  303  (May  1957). 

"  NLRB  v.  McGough  Bakeries  Corpora- 
tion (10  Labor  Cases,  par.  62,936,  153  F.  (2d) 
420  (C.\-5,  194C)). 


^' NLRB  V.  Rockaivay  News  Supply  Com- 
pany (23  Labor  Cases,  par.  67,440,  345  U.  S.  71 

(1953) ). 

"  Indiana  Metal  Products  Corporation  v. 
NLRB.  23  Labor  Cases,  par.  67,446.  202  F.  (2d) 
613  (CA-7,  1953). 

^'  NLRB  v.  Sidran.  18  Labor  Cases,  par.  65,- 
738.   181   F.   (2d)    671    (CA-5,  1950). 

''NLRB  V.  Globe  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Company.  22  Labor  Cases,  par.  67,167.  199  F. 
(2d)   64  (CA-3,  1952). 

''^ NLRB  V.  Afac  Smith  Garment  Company. 
Inc  .  23  Labor  Cases,  par.  67,533,  203  F.  (2d) 
868  (CA-5.  1953). 

^*  Judge  Prettyman's  dissent.  National 
Maritime  Union  v.  Herzog,  14  Labor  Cases, 
par.  64,450.  78  P.  Supp.  146  (DC  of  D.  C, 
1948 ) . 

"  NLRB  V.  Dorsey  Trailers.  Inc.  f  17  Labor 
Cases,  par.  65,574.  179  F.  (2di  589  (C.\-5, 
1950)). 
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fn  which  tousinessmen  can  operate,  feather- 
bedding,  banning  of  new  products  and  proc- 
esses, restriction  of  the  competition  of  em- 
ployers who  are  In  disfavor  and  other  prac- 
tices which  are  mornUy  and  legally  Indefens- 
ible when  engaged  In  by  any  Institution  other 
than  a  labor  union.  In  the  building  and 
construction  Industry,  the  right  to  do  bu.si- 
ness  Is  openly  controlled  by  organized  labor. 
Throughout  almost  every  area  of  the  United 
States,  construction  trade  unions  decide 
Which  employers  will  be  allowed  to  operule, 
whom  management  will  be  permitted  to  hire, 
what  the  working  conditions  will  be  and 
Irom  whom  employers  may  receive  materials 
and  supplies.  Similar  conditions  exist  In 
shipping,  stevedoring,  trucking,  the  musical 
and  entertainment  field,  and  the  garment  lii- 
tlustry,  among  others. 

In  Hunt  V.  Crumbach  the  Supreme  Court 
condoned  and  sanctioned  such  monopolistic 
activities  by  a  labor  organization.  It  ruled 
that  a  union  has  the  legal  right  to  drive  an 
employer  out  of  business  reyardle.-^s  of  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness,  the  selfishness  or 
unselfishness  of  the  end  of  which  the  par- 
ticular union  activities  are  the  means.  In 
his  dissent.  Justice  Jackson  observed  that  the 
decision  •'sustains  the  claim  of  a  union  to 
the  right  to  deny  participation  In  the  eco- 
nomic world  to  an  employer  simply  because 
the  union  dislikes  him  '  and  "permits  to  em- 
ployees the  same  arbitrary  dominance  over 
the  economic  sphere  which  they  control  that 
labor  so  long,  so  bitterly  and  so  rightly  as- 
serted should  belong  to  no  man."  The  ma- 
jority opinion  conceded:  "Had  a  group  of 
petitioner's  business  competitors  conspired 
and  combined  to  suppiess  petitioner's  busi- 
ness by  refuslnR  to  sell  good.s  and  services  to 
It.  svich  a  combination  would  have  violated 
the  Sherman  Act."  " 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  legislation 
mhlch  Is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  grave 
problem  of  union  monopolistic  practices  and 
Immunities  from  law  should  recognize  that 
•unions  have  a  valuable  ftnictlon  to  perform 
which  our  Industrial  society  has  accepted. 
Justice  Frankfurter  has  tersely  reminded, 
however,  that  a  labor  organization  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  not  an  end  In  Itself:  "A 
union  is  no  more  than  a  medium  throtigh 
which  individuals  are  able  to  act  together; 
union  power  wius  Ijegotten  of  uulividual  help- 
lessness. But  that  power  can  come  into 
being  only  when,  and  continue  to  exist  only 
so  long  as  individual  aims  are  seen  to  be 
shared  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  group.  •  •  •  it  Is  an  easy  transition 
to  thinking  of  the  union  as  an  entity  having 
rights  and   purposes  of  its  own."  ™ 

In  the  exercise  of  this  legitimate  function 
IIS  the  collective  bargaining  representative 
of  employees,  it  Is  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest for  labor  unions  to  be  Immune  from 
the  equal  application  of  the  laws  and  over- 
ride the  concurrent  rights  of  individuals,  the 
public  at  large,  and  employers,  since  these 
are  the  very  source  and  Justincution  for  or- 
ganized labor's  existence.  A  recent  report 
by  a  group  of  labor  relations  consultants, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Leo 
Wolman  of  Columbia  University,  concludes: 
"In  the  American  system  of  government  by 
law,  no  principle  is  more  esentlal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  way  of  life  than  the  principle 
of  equality  under  the  law.  To  this  prin- 
ciple. American  unlon.<(.  In  common  with  all 
Other  American  Institutions,  should  be  re- 
quired to  submit.  If.  therefore,  It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  this  country  to  outlaw  monopoly  and 
monopolistic  practlce.s.  there  Is  no  ground  for 
granting   unions,    tlie  most   powerful   of   our 


■"/fi/nf   V.   Crumbach    (9  Labor  Cases    (51 
214. 325  U.S.  821  (1945)). 

■^'Concurring  opinion,  Lincoln  Federal 
Labor  Union  No.  19129  v.  Nortfiwcstern  Iron 
A  Metal  Company  (16  Labor  Cases,  par 
64,898,  335  U,  S.  5'25    (1949)). 


concentrations    of    economic    power,    special 
rights  and  dispensations."  ■* 

Toward  this  end,  legislative  reforms  must 
be  enacted  to  eliminate  monopolistic  union 
practices  through  the  development  of  anti- 
monopoly  labor  laws  comparable  to  those 
governing  business  combinations  In  restraint 
of  trade  and  placing  emphasis  on  union  au- 
tonomy at  the  locnl  level.  These  laws 
should  require  that  every  labor  agreement 
be  negotiated  on  an  Individual  plant  basis 
or  subdivision  tliereof  under  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  rules  gtjvernlng  determina- 
tion of  the  appropriate  collective  bargaining 
unit.  "Stranger  ■  picketing,  secondary  boy- 
cott activities  Injurious  to  neutral  third 
parties,  and  compulstjry  union  membership 
should  be  expressly  prohibited.  Congress 
must  al.so  eliminate  the  Judicial  "no  man's 
land"  In  labor  disputes  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "Guss"  decision  "  by  clearly 
delimltlnR  the  area  of  Federal  regulation 
and  restoring  to  the  48  States  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  regulate  local  dl.'-putes  and 
afford  Judicial  relief  to  their  citizens. 

INKOADS  THROUGH  COMMUNIST-  AND  SOCIALIST- 
INriLTRATCD    UNIONS 

Today  we  live  In  a  world  divided  by  an- 
tagonistic philosophies.  One  Is  based  upon 
man's  dignity  as  a  human  being,  the  other 
upon  atheistic  communlfim.  If  communism 
or  Us  amicable  ally,  socialism,  succeeds  in 
America,  the  worklngman  will  lose  the  right 
to  possess  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  the 
employer's  right  to  manage  will  yield  to  the 
Government.  As  reported  In  a  Russian  Gov- 
ernment edict,  the  Interests  of  the  worker 
are  the  same  as  the  Interests  of  production 
in  a  Socialist  suite  "  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements  are  designed  to  be  the  "Juridical 
form  of  expression  of  this  unity."  "-  Such 
labor  contracts  are  not  the  result  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  but,  as  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  observed,  when 
the  Soviet  Government  faced  the  task  of 
postwar  rehabiliUillon  of  Us  economy,  it 
preferred  to  give  decreed  labor  conditions 
the  appearance  of  an  agreement."  »J 

ir  Is  an  established  fact  that  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  considers  the 
labor  union  as  one  of  the  institutions  best 
suited  to  the  accomjilishment  of  Its  plan  of 
world  revoUitlon.  In  the  words  of  Lenin:  "It 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices, 
maneuvers,  and  illegal  methods,  to  evasion 
and  subterfuge,  in  Order  to  penetrate  into 
the  trade  unions,  to  remain  in  them,  and  to 
carry  on  Communist  work  In  them  at  all 
costs."  Nor  was  Lenin  merely  theorizing, 
for — by  l\i8  own  adml.sslon — the  Bolshevist 
revolution  could  not  have  lasted  2  weeks 
without  the  aid  of  organized  labor.  Com- 
munist literature  over  the  last  25  years 
clearly  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  de- 
parture from  this  fundumenUl  tactic.  Party 
directives  stress  the  absolute  necessity  for 
CommunisU  to  work  In,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible to  control.  American  labor  unions. 

Congress  and  the  courts  have  carefully 
examined  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  Com- 
munist penetration.  In  upholding  'he  con- 
stitutionality of  the  non-Communl.st  affidavit 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral courts  reaffirmed  that  "one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Communist  P.irty  Is  to  destroy 
democratic  Institutions  and  that  Infiltration 
into  labor  unions  ia  one  of  the  first  steps  in 

"•Monopoly  Power  As  Exercised  by  Labor 
Unions  (National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers), p  29.  See  also  Roscoe  Pound,  Legal 
Immunities  of  Labor  Unions  (American  En- 
terprise Association.   Inc.,   ]!)57i. 

*'  P.  S.  Guss  V  Utah  Labor  ReUitions  Board 
(32  Labor  Cases  70  5C3.  353  U.  S.  1   (1957)  ). 

'■  As  quoted  in  Elements  of  Soviet  Labor 
Law.  Bulletin  No.  1026  (United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  1951) ,  p   5. 

"Bulletin  cited  at  footnote  82. 


the  proce.ss."**  At  the  present  time,  some  of 
our  most  powerful  unions  representing  em- 
ployees enKaged  In  industries  critical  to  the 
national  defense  are  deemed  by  various  Con- 
gresslnnnl  committees  to  be  C»)mmunlst 
dominated.  As  recently  as  August  1907  Sen- 
ator RoMAM  Hruska  publicly  reiterated  that 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  es- 
tablished "Communists  are  Indeed  Infiltrat- 
ing the  mainstream  of  American  labor." 
He  named  four  International  unions  as  "re- 
maining steadfast  under  Communist  con- 
trol." 

The  tactics  of  this  International  consplr- 
noy  and  the  proximity  of  the  danger  were 
described   by  Senator  John   Marshail  But- 
ler, of  Maryland,  while  serving  an  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee,  In  an  address  to 
the  Senate  on  July  8,   1053:   "The  Commu- 
nists' worK  Is  accomplished  by  the  very  fact 
that   although    small    In    number,    they   are 
highly     trained,     sternly     disciplined,     shock 
troops  of  the  great   conspiracy.      Taking  ad- 
vantage of   the  average  American's  l.ixne.s.s 
In  attending  his  union  meetings,  the  smnll 
Communist    cell    arrives   early   at    the   union 
meeting  and  stays  late.     It  is  well  schooled 
In  parliamentary  procedure  and  debate,  and 
places   Us   members   in    strategic   'diamond' 
formations    to    control    the    meeting.     Each 
member  Is  trained  to  carry  out  a  specific  as- 
signment     The  cell  uses  Its  superior  knowl- 
edge   of    maneuver    and   tactic   to   guide    the 
policy   determinations   of    the    much    larger 
lab<ir    unions.     The    va.st    majority    of    the 
workers  In  plants  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists  are.   of  course,   loyal    Americans.     But 
the  control  of  Jobs,  grievances,  and  bargain- 
ing  by   the   Communist   minority  acting   as 
officers  of  these  unions  makes  It  next  to  im- 
possible to  loosen  their  grip  on  the  unions. 
A  tight  control  Is  kept  over  every  key  union 
post  and  avowed  Communists  serve  as  shop 
stewards.     Partyllners  pack  union  meetings 
and  break  up  assemblies  of  workers  who  have 
the  courage  to  take  the  Initiative  to  get  out 
from    under    the    grip    of    the    Communists. 
•   •   •  The  agents  of  commtinlsm  do  not  al- 
ways work  for  the  contracting  company  and 
so    they   do   not    require   security   clearance, 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  be- 
cause of  their  Communist  connections.     But 
they    can    and    have    called    slowdowns    and 
'quickie  strikes'  to  harass  management  and 
reduce    producUon.     They    can    obtain    re- 
stricted    Information     for     transmission     to 
Communist  belts.     They  can  and  have  struck 
first   and   taken   up  the  grievance   after   the 
demonstration.     Specialized    plants    making 
vital    components    or    end   products    can    be 
made  to  slow  down  or  shut  down  at  the  will 
of  the  Communist  agents  who  have  only  to 
give   the  word  or  the  sign,  thus  bringing  to 
a    standstill    production    In    an    entire    in- 
dustry." 

The  neoteric  efforts  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  to  expel  Communists  and 
Communist-dominated     unlona    from    their 
ranks  should   not   be   minimized.     Tlie  fact 
remains,  however,  that  since  1954  the  Com- 
munist  Party    has    been    transferring   many 
persona  under  its  discipline  from  unions  it 
controls  to  unions  it  hopes  to  control.     Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  recently  warned  that  the  Communi.st 
Party    has    opened    a    new    recruiting    drive 
among  young  Americans,  with  the  objective 
of   placing    them    in    key    labor   union   posi- 
tions.    It    Is    also   a    fact    that    the    unions 
which    have    been    expelled    from    the    AFL 
and   the  CIO  because   they  were  Communist 
dominated  are  still  functioning.     Employers 
In  some  of  our  strategic  defense  Industries 
are    required     under    the    Supreme    Court's 
InterpreUtlon  of  section  9  (h)   of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act   to  recognize   and   bargain  with 

••Ca.'e    cited    nt    footnote   76.    affirmed.    15 
L.ibor  Cases  ( par   64  587,  334  U.  S.  854  ( 1948 1  ) . 
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these  unions  as  the  representatives  of  thou- 
sands of  loyal  American  workers."* 

Effective  defense  against  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy  requires  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  labor  union  movement. 
Industry,  and  the  public,  together  with  ade- 
quate legal  machinery  vested  In  the  proper 
authority.  Section  9  (h)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  should  be  amended  by  Congress  to 
require  every  union  official,  agent,  and  rep- 
resentative to  swear  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  a  Communist- 
front,  Comtnunlst-actlon.  or  Communist-ln- 
fUtrated  organization,  as  those  terms  are 
defined  In  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act.  The  amendment  should  also  provide 
that  noncompliance  with  the  affidavit  re- 
quirements of  section  9(h)  shall  deprive  the 
noncomplylng  union  of  all  pnxredural  and 
substantive  rights  and  benefits  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Elaborate       review       procedures       delaying 
final        determinations        Indefinitely        have 
proved   the  Cammunlst  Control  Act  of   1954 
to   be   equally   Ineffective   in   combating   the 
Communist    Infiltration    of    American    labor 
unions.      Under    the   original    Butler   bill    (S. 
16061,      the     Subversive     Activities     Control 
Board  was  given  the  authority  to  Investigate 
a    charge    of     a    Communist    dominated     or 
controlled      labor      organization.        If      the 
SACB's    preliminary    Investigation    Indicated 
the  charge  to  be  meritorious,  it  would  Ipsue 
an   intermediate  suspension  order  providing 
that  such  union  should  Immediately  become 
Ineligible     U->     act     as     exclusive     bargaining 
agent  or  be  the  recipient  of  any  procedural 
or   substantive    beneflts   of    the   Taft-Hartley 
Act      If,  after  a   formal   hearing,   the  SACB 
reaffirmed    the    validity    of    the    charge,    it 
would     then     make     permanent     the     Inter- 
mediate   8Ufp>enPlon    order.      Tlie    Butler    bill 
further    provided    that    this   disqualification 
of    a     Crimmunlst-dominated     labor    union 
should    not    render   void   any   collective   bar- 
gaining    contract     previously     executed     be- 
tween  such   labor  union   and   any  employer. 
Insofar  as  the  contract  bestowed  rights  and 
obligations  upon  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployer.    The  Orjmmunist  C^mtrol  Act  of  1954 
should  be  amended  by  Congress  to  conform 
with    the    orlRlnal    legislative    bill    as    Intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  Marshaix  Butler  in 
1953. 

The  economic  objectives  of  Soclall.ots  and 
Communists  are  Identical:  Abolition  of 
private  property  and  government  ownership 
and  control  of  the  means  of  production. 
The  Socialists  would  attain  this  goal  by 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  fiat;  the 
Communists  by  whatever  strategy  is  most 
opportune,  including  violent  overthrow  of 
the  existing  republic  and  mass  murder  of  Its 
leaders.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of  social- 
ism is  that  it  paves  the  way  for  com- 
munism. The  Communists  use  socialism  as 
an  Impenetrable  disguise.  Their  pattern  of 
conquest  is  increasingly  becoming,  first,  the 
establishment  of  Socialist  governments,  fol- 
lowed by  seizure  of  key  positions,  and  end- 
ing finally  in  a  comparatively  blr>odleRs  coup 
d'etat.  Former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
observed.  In  an  address  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday:  "In  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  it  was  the  S<x'lallst  intellectuals 
who  furnished  the  boarding  ladders  by 
which  the  Communists  captured  the  ship  of 
state."  Paying  homage  to  this  new  tech- 
nique is  the  hypocritical  preamble  to  the 
recently  revised  constitution  of  the  United 
States  Communist  Party:  "The  Communist 
Party  holds  that  there  are  various  roads  to 
socialism,  and  that  the  working  people  of 
our   Nation    will   find    their   owp   road.     We 
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advocate  a  peaceful,  democratic  road  to  so- 
cialism through  the  political  and  economic 
struggles  of  the  American  people  within  the 
developing  constitutional  process" 

Although  Socialists  as  a  party  have  never 
been  politically  effective  In  the  United  States, 
their  influence  and  that  of  their  leftwing 
fellow  travelers  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  our  great  Nation.  The  actions  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the  American 
labor  union  movement  show  consistent  ad- 
herence to  the  Socialist  ideology.  In  the 
1930'8.  for  example,  a  young  and"  Immature 
Walter  Reuther  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  to  have  sup- 
ported Norman  Thomas  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  have  written  friends  In 
Detroit  while  working  at  an  Industrial  plant 
In  Russia:  'Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet 
America.'  *  Some  25  years  later,  on  January 
5.  1958.  United  Mine  Workers  President  John 
L  Lewis  described  Mr.  Reuther  in  a  nationally 
televised  interview  as     an  earnest  Marxist  in'- 

ebriated  by  the  exuberance  of  his  own  ver- 
bosity" 

Mr  Reuther's  latest  bargaining  demand  on 
the  Big  Three  of  the  automobile  Industry 
is  removed  from  the  realm  of  Incredibility  by 
a  newly  assessed  strike  fund  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $55  million.  TTie  UAW  pres- 
ident proposes  subjecting  to  union  codeter- 
mlnation  the  proper  distribution  of  corporate 
earnings  and  the  proper  level  of  corporate 
prices.  As  a  sportive  alternative  or  adjunct, 
he  recommends  to  Congress  that  the  three 
socially  irresponsible  auto  manufacturers  be 
required  to  defend  their  exorbitant  profits 
and  Justify  all  proposed  price  increases  pub- 
licly before  the  Inevitable  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency,  an  embryo  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  assist  In  the  attainment  of  their  under- 
lying objectives,  the  Socialist  labor  leaders 
surround  themselves  with  dedicated  groups 
of  professional  propagandists  who  share 
their  dream  of  an  international  superstate. 
Subtly  and  patiently,  these  ideologists  In- 
doctrinate the  rank-and-file  membership  of 
their  unions  through  carefully  planned  and 
cleverly  slanted  union  publications.  Their 
every  move  is  a  step  toward  this  goal, 
whether  it  be  at  the  bargaining  table;  in 
the  press;  on  public  platforms;  at  the  polls; 
or  inside  legislative  halls,  executive  man- 
sions, or  Judicial  forums. 

The  American  private-enterprise  system 
is  no  le.sa  Jeopardized  by  the  Socialists  and 
their  leftist  entourage  than  by  the  Com- 
munists. As  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
pointed  out  in  a  speech  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1957,  ultraliberals.  though  often  sincere,  are 
the  ready  tools  of  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  In  this  ultimate  battle 
for  mens  minds,  employers  must  provide 
spokesmen  to  state  the  case  for  capitalism 
and  our  republican  form  of  Government 
persuasively  and  in  terms  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  worklngmen.  The  labor  union 
movement  Is  not  afraid  to  educate  em- 
ployees on  economic,  political,  and  social 
Issues.  Industry  must  show  the  same  cour- 
age and  speak  up  In  defense  of  manage- 
ment's Inherent  right  to  manage  in  a  free 
and  competitive  society. 


■  United  Mine  Workers  ▼.  Arkansas  Oak 
Flooring  Company  (30  Labor  Cases,  par  69  - 
907.  351  U.  S.  62  (1956)  ).  See  also  Leedom 
V  Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  (31  Labor 
Cases,  par.  70,349,  352  U.  S.   145    (1956)). 


INROADS     THROUGH     PROPRTETART     INTEREST     IN 
BUSINESS    ENTERPRISES 

Some  unions  have  recently  begun  to  ex- 
plore a  new  means  of  gaining  their  goal  of 
codeterminatlon  of  management  functions. 
It  simply  entails  the  purchase  of  a  proprie- 
tary Interest  In  the  companies  whose  em- 
ployees they  are  seeking  to  organize  or  al- 
ready represent.  For  some  time  It  has  been 
a  union  tactic  to  obtain  a  few  shares  of 
stock  In  each  company  with  which  It  bar- 
gains so  that,  as  Walter  Reuther  told  dele- 
gates to  the  1949  United  Auto  Workers  con- 
Tentlon,  "our  researcli  department  could  sit 


In  on  every  stockholders*  meeting  and  see  If 
we  could  not  peek  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain."" Over  the  years,  a  few  unions  have 
owned  and  operated  their  own  hospitals, 
grocery  and  clothing  cooperatives,  banks 
and  Insurance  companies.  Such  businesses 
were  established  primarily  to  provide  at  low 
cost  to  union  members  a  particular  service 
or  product  which  was  unavailable  or  highly 
priced.  Generally,  m  these  enterprises. 
unions  we.re  not  competing  with  employers 
whose  employees  they  represented  or  sought 
to    represent    as    bargaining    agents. 

Recent  business  deallnps  of  labor  unions 
Indicate  that  Important  changes  are  taking 
place,  however,  financed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  enormous  cash  assets.  TTiere  is  a 
definite  trend  away  from  the  traditional 
union  practice  of  Investing  these  dollars  ex- 
clusively In  Government  bonds  and  real 
estate.  Organized  labor  is  showing  a  grow- 
ing   Interest    In    placmn;    part    of    its    surplus 

funds  In  the  securities  of  private  Industry. 
The  percentage  of  union  investments  in 
stocks  has  risen  from  1.6  percent  of  total 
assets  to  an  estimated  15  percent  within 
the  past  5  years.  Public  hearings  before  the 
McClellan  and  Douglas  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  have  served  to 
exjxjse  the  extent  to  which  unions  have 
become  a  new  type  of  fiduciary  investor, 
comparable  to  Investment  trusts,  insurance 
companies,  banks  and  company-admin- 
istered pension  plans. 

Employers  are  now  contributing  nearly  «6 
billion   a   year    toward    welfare   and    pension 
funds  for  their  employees,  according  to  the 
National    Industrial   Conference   Board,   and 
many    such    trust    funds    are    administered 
solely   by   unions.     The   total   sum   of   these 
fiduciary     Investments     in     common     stocks 
alone  amounts  to  some  »40  billion,  and  this 
total   grows  yearly  under  union   bargaining 
pressures  for  Increased  hospitalization,  med- 
ical, retirement  and  death  benefits.     Initia- 
tion   fees    and    membership    dues    collected 
from    more    than    18    million    members    are 
another  major  source  of  union  income.    Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  fiduciary  institutions  as 
a   group    have   become   the   most    important 
single   factor  in   the  ownership  of  American 
Industry.    In  many  companies  the  only  large 
stockholders   are   institutional    trustees,   but 
they    have    seldom    used    their    proprietary 
interest  to  influence  or  control  management 
decisions.    A  matter  of  concern  to  the  future 
of  the  American  free-enterprise  economy  Is 
the    Impact    of    these    new    union    fiduciary 
Investors    on     the     actual     management    of 
industry. 

Under  the  law  of  trusts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  trust  property,  the  trustee's  duty 
is  exclusively  to  his  trust.  He  is  much  more 
than  the  mere  agent  of  the  beneficiary  or 
the  trust  estate.  He  is  bound  to  exercise 
the  utmost  good  faith  in  all  concerns  of  the 
trust,  whether  it  be  in  dealing  with  the  trust 
property  Itself  or  with  the  beneficiary  of  the 
trust  in  matters  concerning  the  trust.  Tlie 
trustee  cannot  make  any  personal  profit  out 
of  the  use  of  the  trust  property  or  obtain 
any  advantage,  direct,  or  indirect,  by  Its  pur- 
chase or  sale.  Any  act  which  appears  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  trustee  Instead  of  the 
trust  estate  will  constitute  a  breach  of  trust 
for  which  the  remedies  are  as  complete  as 
a  court  of  equity  can  provide.  The  rights  of 
the  beneficiary  and  the  duties,  powers  and 
liabilities  of  the  trustee  are  all  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  trust  Instrument  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  equity  courts.  So  extreme 
is  the  fiduciary  duty  of  the  trustee  to  tlie 
trust  estate  that  any  breach  is  regarded  as 
constructively  fraudulent  and,  at  the  optiou 
of  the  beneficiary,  will  be  set  aside.'" 


••  Nation's  Business,  October  1957. 


"New  York  Times,  July  11,   1949. 

■  Lorlng,  A  Trustee'.^  Handt>ook  (Shattuck 
Revision,  fifth  ed.,  Lltt)  Brown  ii  Co.,  1940> 
pp.  61-65,  156. 
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These  canons  of  law  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  tJ-ust  property  have  seldom  been 
applied  to  labor  unions  or  their  officials  who 
administer  the  huge  cash  funds  held  by  the 
unions  In  trust  for  rank-and-file  members. 
Therefore,  when  a  labor  organization  Invests 
Jus  members'  dues  or  other  contributions  to 
such  fiduciary  funds  In  corporate  voting 
stock,  the  customary  stockholders'  rights 
vest  in  the  union.  Under  corporation  law, 
this  proprietary  Interest  legtUly  entitles  the 
union  stockholder  to  vote  on  manaf^ement 
decisions  at  corporate  meetings,  to  Uike  part 
in  the  election  of  directors,  to  inspect  corpo- 
rate books  and  records.  Irrespective  ol  its  rea- 
sons or  motives,  and  to  participate  In  divi- 
dends and  profits.  If  the  union  owns  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  stock,  it  assumes  control 
of  the  corporation.  If  the  union  Is  a  minor- 
ity stockholder.  It  may  seek  to  enjoin  through 
court  procedure  any  action  of  nianagement 
which  It  regards  as  fraudulent,  ultra  vires,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  cor- 
poration and  Its  stockholders.  In  large  cor- 
porations, as  little  as  a  10-percent  stock  own- 
ership can  often  be  a  controlling  factor.  In 
fact,  all  that  was  required  to  convince  the 
present  Supreme  Court  that  an  acquisition  In 
1917-19  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &.  Co. 
of  a  minority  stock  Interest  in  General  Motors 
Corp.  became.  38  years  later,  an  Illegal  busi- 
ness combination  In  restraint  of  trade  under 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  was  "a  reasonable 
probability"  that  some  advantage  may  be 
obtained  In  the  future  as  a  result  of  Du  Pout's 
Etock  Interest  ■* 

So  far,  most  unions  seem  to  be  feeling  their 
way  cautiously  In  this  new  Investment  field, 
permitting  banks  and  investment  hoxises  to 
control  their  stocks.  But,  according  to  Victor 
Rlesel.  nationally  syndicated  labor  analyst, 
"It  Is  a  very  safe  prediction  to  say  that  before 
too  long  union  officials  will  make  those  heavy 
Investments  themselves  and  vote  on  company 
decisions  themselves."  "  There  Is  already 
evidence  that  some  union  fiduciary  invest- 
ments are  not  being  made  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  capital  appreciation.  On  occasion, 
these  proprietary  privileges  have  been  exer- 
cised for  the  personal  gain  of  union  officers 
or  the  union  Itself,  as  opposed  to  the  best 
Interests  of  rank-and-file  union  members  or 
the  legitimate  rlghU  of  employers  and  the 
public  at  large.  They  have  been  used  to  In- 
duce an  employer  to  bargain  with  the  union 
without  the  consent  of  employees  through  a 
secret-ballot  election.  They  have  also  been 
used  to  giUn  union  participation  in  internal 
management  functions. 

Congressional  testimony  has  exposed  the 
fact  that  one  wealthy  and  powerful  union 
loaned  •1.500.000  to  assist  Incumbent  man- 
agement In  a  stock  proxy  fight  for  control  of 
a  company  that  builds  many  of  the  truck 
trailers  the  union  members  drive.  A  year 
later,  this  same  union  bought  over  $1  million 
worth  of  a  chain  department  store's  stock 
duilng  another  proxy  battle.  The  union,  at 
the  time  of  Its  stock  purchase,  was  attempt- 
ing to  organize  some  10,000  employees  In  the 
chain's  retail  outlets.  Upon  purchase  of 
the  stock,  the  company  recognized  the  union- 
stockholder  as  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  the  10.000  employees  without 
allowing  them  to  express  their  choice  in  a 
secret-ballot  election,  and  proceeded  to  nego- 
tiate a  labor  contract  with  the  union.  As 
Eoon  as  Uie  contract  was  signed,  the  union 
announced  that  stock  proxies  for  its  13,000 
Shares  would  support  Incumbent  manage- 
ment In  the  ownership  battle.  Another 
company's  management  w.ia  actually  held 
In  office  by  the  union  representing  Its  em- 
ployees through  purchnBC  of  sufflclent  stock 


"»  United  states  v.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  JVemowr.t 
«t-  Co.  (353  U.  S.  586.  1  L.  ed.  1057.  1074.  1077 
(1957)). 

••  Inside  Ijibor,  'Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  April  13,  1954. 


to  prevent  a  rival  company  from  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  enterprise. 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  has  dramatically  shown 
that  a  number  of  lalxjr  unions  and  their 
officials  are  finding  It  personally  profitable 
to  operate  a  labor  organization  and  several 
business  ventures  at  the  same  time.  Their 
companies  frequently  buy  from,  sell  to.  or 
otherwise  deal  with,  enterprises  whose  em- 
ployees the  union  is  seeking  to  organize  or 
already  represents.  Some  union  officers  or 
their  close  relatives  are  coowners  of  the  very 
companies  that  operate  under  labor  con- 
tracts with  their  unh)n. 

The  conflict-of-interest  Issues  which  in- 
evitably arise  from  these  circumstances  are 
irreconcilable  with  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. In  the  opinion  of  the  labor  analyst  for 
the  New  York  Times.  A  H  Raskin:  "This 
ability  to  sit  comfortably  at  both  sides  of 
the  bargaining  table  without  any  feelings  of 
ambivalence  Is  In  many  ways  the  most  dis- 
turbing of  all  union  manifestations  •  •  • 
for  it  reflects,  in  microcosm,  the  ominous 
possibility  that  our  great  power  aggregations 
of  labor  and  Industry  are  moving  In  the  di- 
rection  of   collusive    arrangements  ■■  ■" 

MLTL'ALLY    EXCLUSIVE    RIGHTS    OF    MANAGEMENT 
AND  LABOK 

The  mutually  exclusive  rights  of  labor 
and  manaKenient  were  recognized  and  de- 
lineated by  Congress  In  the  enactment  of 
the  national  labor  relations  law.  In  Its 
declaration  of  policy,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
sets  forth  Its  uncqulvot  al  purpose  "to  pre- 
scribe the  legitimate  rights  of  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  In  their  relations 
affecting  commerce  •  •  •  |and|  to  provide 
orderly  and  peaceful  procedures  for  prevent- 
ing the  Interference  by  either  with  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  other." 

This  fundamental  principle  Is  effectuated 
through  specific  provisions  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tions 7  and  8(a)  (1)  and  8  (b)  (I )  (B)  pro- 
tect the  reciprocal  rights  of  employees  and 
employers  to  select  their  own  bargaining 
representatives,  while  sections  8  (a)  (D>  and 
8  (b)  (3)  proscribe  an  unfair  labor  practices 
a  refu.sal  by  either  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other.  Sec- 
tion 14  (a)  provides  that  no  employer  whose 
activities  affect  Interstate  commerce  Is  under 
any  legal  obligation  to  bargain  collectively 
with  supervisory  personnel.  A  supervisor  is 
defined  in  section  2  (11)  as  "nn  individual 
having  authority.  In  the  Interest  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay  off, 
recall,  promote,  dlrcharge,  assign.  rew.Trd,  or 
discipline  other  employees,  or  responsibility 
to  direct  them,  or  to  adjust  their  grievances, 
or  efTectlvely  to  recommend  such  action." 
section  9  (b)  (3)  eliminates  the  potential 
conflict  In  the  loyalty  of  guards  to  their  fel- 
low employees  as  opposed  to  their  duty  to 
enforce  rules  to  protect  the  property  of  their 
employer,  and  the  safety  of  px-rsons  on  the 
employer's  premises  by  forbidding  the  In- 
clusion of  guards  in  bargaining  units  with 
other  employees.  Section  2  (3)  provides 
that  any  individual  employed  by  his  parent 
or  .spouse  is  not  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  In  applying  the  defini- 
tion to  representation  cases,  the  NLRB  has 
ruled  that  such  individuals  and  other  close 
relatives  of  management  will  be  excluded 
from  rank-and-file  bargaining  units  when 
It  Is  shown  that  they  enjoy  a  special  status 
allying  their  luterei>ts  to  those  of  manage- 
ment." 

significant    Congressional     recognition     of 
the  basic  conflict  in  interests  between  labor 


»'  Unions  and  Uie  Public  Interest.  Com- 
mentary (  1954). 

•p.  A.  Mueller  A  Sonf,  Inc.  (105  NLRB 
fi52  (1953));  American  Steel  Buck  Corpora- 
tion (107  NLRB  5,'')4  (1953));  Goettl  d.  b.  a. 
International  Metal  Products  Company  (107 
KLRB  65  (1953)). 


and  management  Is  also  contained  In  sec- 
tion 8  (a)  (2)  of  the  act.  Tills  provision 
proscribes  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  any 
type  of  employer  pa:  ticipation  In  the  forma- 
tion or  administration  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. Financial  support  to  a  union,  such  as 
a  loan  to  defray  union  expenses,  is  expressly 
forbidden  "  Illegal  employer  interference 
may  be  Inferred  from  a  course  of  ct)nduct, 
even  though  no  overt  acts  are  proved  '  When 
the  NLRB  finds  evidence  of  employer  par- 
ticipation In  internal  union  affairs,  it  orders 
recognition  withheld  from  the  union  until  it 
has  been  certified  to  represent  the  employees 
fjjllowlng  a  secret-ballot  election  conducted 
under  Board  auspices. ■•  If  the  Board  finds 
that  an  employer's  Interference  has  extended 
to  the  point  of  domination  of  the  labor  or- 
ganl?.atlon.  It  orders  a  complete  disestab- 
lishment of  that  organization.*  This  drastic 
action  has  been  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court  even  Uiough  the  employee  expressed 
a  desire  to  continue  to  be  represented  by  the 
organization  In  question  '"  The  third  cir- 
cuit concluded  In  a  similar  situation  that 
"collective  bargaining  is  nothing  less  than  a 
sham  and  a  delusion  when  the  employer  siia 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  by  reason  of  his 
domination  of  a  particular  organuaiion  with 
which  he  deals"  "• 

"Ihe  NLRB,  In  carrying  out  Its  statutory 
function  of  determining  the  unit  appropri- 
ate for  the  puriKJses  of  collective  bargaining, 
has  also  administratively  recognized  the  di- 
vergent Interests  of  management  and  labor. 
The  Board  is  guided  by  the  fundamental 
concept  th.tt  all  emi)loyee8  havlrg  a  substan- 
tial mutuality  of  Interest  In  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  should  be  appropri- 
ately grouped  In  a  single  bargaining  unit. 
The  tyi>e  of  unit  found  appropriate  may  be 
departmental,  craft,  pl.uitwide,  multlplant 
or  multiemployer,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances In  the  8i)ecific  case.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  unit  found  appropriate, 
however,  the  Board  administratively  excludes 
managerial  personnel  who  determine  and 
carry  out  company  policies  and  employees 
who  act  In  a  confidential  capacity  to  persons 
exercising  managerial  functions  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  Tlie  exclusion  of  these 
employees  from  rank-and-file  bargaining 
units  Is  solely  a  matter  ol  the  Boards 
discretion  •" 

Although  the  NLRB  has  ruled  that  stock 
ownership  In  a  corporate  employer's  busi- 
ness does  not  per  se  disqualify  an  employee 
from  inclusion  l:i  a  bargalnlr.g  unit  with 
nonstockholder  employees.'  the  Board  does 
administratively  exclude  such  employee- 
•tockholders  where  tlielr  proprietary  Interest 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  them  a  poten- 
tial voice  In  the  formulation  and  determina- 
tion of  corporate  policy.-     In  tlie  Brookxngs 


"Sec    8  (a)    (2)   See  also  Cool  Creek  Coal    , 
Company   (97  NLFtB   14    (1951)).  enforced  on  '% 
thl.s   point.    (23   Labor  Cases  par.   67.579,  204 
F    (2d)    579    (CA-10.   1953  1. 

-United  Statex  Truck  Company.  Inc.  Ill 
NLRB  706,  714  (19391).  enforced  on  this 
point.  (5  Labor  Cases  par  60,877,  124  F.  (2d) 
887  (CA-6,  1942)  ). 

"Carpenter  Steel  Company  (76  NLRB  670, 
673   (1948)  ). 

"  Florida  Telephone  Corporation  (88  NLRB 

1429  (  19501  ). 

•  NLRB  V  Nruport  Netcs  Shipbuildinff  4i 
Dry  Dock  Compafiy  (2  Labor  Cases  par.  17.- 
050.308  U.  S. 241  (1939) ). 

'-NLRB  V.  Grtvicold  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (1  Labor  Cases  par.  18.436.  106  F.  (2d) 
713  (CA-3,   1939)  ). 

"■Ford  Motor  Co.  (66  NLRB  1317.  1322 
(1946)  );  B.  F.  Goodric^  Co.  (115  NLRB  722 
(1956) ). 

'  Coastal  Plyxcood  A  Timber  Co.  (102  NLRB 
800  (1953)). 

-■  Union  Furniture  Co.  (67  NLRB  1307 
(1946)).  Harms  Hosiery  Co..  Inc.  (91  NLRB 
330  (1950)). 
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Plywood  case,  for  example,  stockholder- em- 
ployees who  owned  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  outstanding  Vuting  stock,  held  prefer- 
ential employment  rights,  received  higher 
wages,  and  had  a  separate  grievance  pro- 
cedure, were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit  because  of  their  divergent  Interests. 
The  Board  rea.soned  as  follows; 

•'While  It  may  be  argued  In  this  case  that 
since  each  stockholder  has  only  one  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  all  the  votes  the 
probability  of  his  having  an  effective  voice  In 
the  making  of  corporate  policy  Is  small, 
nonetheless.  113  of  the  117  employees  In  the 
plywood  plant  are  stockholders.  That  such 
a  large  homogeneous  group  of  stockholders 
may  influence  management  policies  Is  not  a 
remote  possibility  in  this  case.   •    •    • 

"Though  to  date  there  has  been  no  dis- 
tribution of  profits,  we  recognize  that  stock- 
hulders,  who  are  Interested  In  maximizing 
profits,  wotild  favor  minimizing  costs.  Includ- 
ing that  ol  the  nonstockholder  labor,  where- 
as the  representative  of  the  latter  would 
consUntly  seek  to  obtain  higher  wages  for 
its  members  "»  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation  which  was  owned  In  equal  shares 
by  208  shareholder  employees,  the  Board 
excluded  these  stockholders  from  a  unit  of 
140  nonstockholder  employees  • 

To  further  Insure  fair  and  Impartial  rep- 
resentation of  the  InteresU  of  rank-and-file 
employees,  one  of  the  ba.'.ic  principles  spelled 
out   by  the   National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and    the  Federal   courts   under   the   national 
labor  law  Is  that  a  labor  organl7j»tlon  chosen 
by   wnrklngmen    as   their  exclusive  statutory 
bargaining    representative    holds    a    position 
highly  fiduciary  In  nature,  similar  to  that  of 
a  trustee,  a  government  official,  or  a  legisla- 
tive bf)dy  •     As  recently  reaffirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme   Court     In     the    Ford     Motor    Company 
case:      The   bargaining   representative,  who- 
ever It   may   be.   Is  responsible  to.  and  owes 
complete  loyalty  to,  the  Interests  of  all  whom 
It    represents,'- •    Including    the    minority   of 
the     employees     who     are     forced     "agnln.^t 
their  choice  •   to   accept   that   union    as  their 
sole   bargaining   agent  '     This  extraordinary 
privilege    U   wholly   statutorv   In   origin       No 
■uch    concept   existed    at    common    law  •     If 
a  labor  organization   breaches  its  privileged 
sutus  by  denying  equal  and  Impartial  rep- 
resenution    to  all    employees   in    the   collec- 
tive barfralning  unit,  the  NLRB  has  authority 
to     suspend     or     revoke     Its     certification  • 
Moreover,    in    the    B.Tusch   &   Lomb  ease,   the 
Board  held  that  a  duly  certified  labor  union 
forfeited    lu   rlRht    to   emplover    recognition 
as     a     statutory     bargaining     representative 
When    11   operated   and   controlled,    through 
Uiares    of    stock    owned    by    lu    members     a 
business   enterprise   of    its   own.   In   competi- 
tion  with    the   employer.      In   overruling   its 
trial     examiner,    the    Board     reiterated     the 
basic    purpose    of    the    Taft-Hartley    Act    to 
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798^7^W  n952)K'"'^    """"^     "'   "^^   '"''• 
•OaArZamf    Scairnger   Co.    (98    NLRB    1318 

\  1  tf  r>  ^  )  I  . 

'  Wallace    Corporation    r.    NLRB     (9    Labor 

'IT^-    ^J     ?'"*'^'    ^23    U.    S     248     (1944M: 
ti^ones    Tool    Company    v     NLRB    (9    Labor 

?^'    ^1'-    "-^^^^    '*'    ^'    *2d)    69    ,CA-5. 
1945,  ,  .    National  Maruxmr    Union   v.   Hersog 

f,^  .  D.  C  1948)  ,;  American  Comr^Lica- 
ri07w  Association  v.  Coud.t  (18  Labor  Cases 
par   65,760.  339  U   S.  382  (I960)  )  ' 

*FoTd  Motor  Company  v  Huffman  (23  I^- 
bor  Cases,  par.  67.505.  345  U  8  330  (1953)  ), 
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<>^t>  ( 1953)  ). 

*  National  Maritime  Union  t.  Herzoa.  cited 
at  footnote  5. 

7  'i^",?'"'i  ^°^^  Company,  cited  at  footnote 
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separate  and  equate  the  managerial  function 
and   the  employee   representation   status: 

"In  considering  this  question  It  is  neces- 
sary  to   view   the  acts  collective-bargaining 
requirements   In    the    light  of   the   dual   ca- 
paciiy   which  the  union  now  occupies.     Col- 
lecuve    bargaining    is    a    two-sided    proposi- 
tion;   It   does   not   exist   unless   both   parties 
enter  the  negotiations  In  a  go<xl-faith  effort 
to    reach    a    satisfactory    agreement.    •     •     • 
What    Is    envisioned    by    the    act    is    that    in 
attempting  to  make  such  an  agreement  the 
parties    will    approach    the    bargaining    table 
for    the    purpose    of    representing    their    re- 
spective Ir.ierests  and  having  approximately 
equal  economic  power.     The  emplover  must 
be   present   to   protect  his   business  "interests 
and  the  union  must  be  there  with  the  sin- 
gle-minded   purpose   of   protecting   and   ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  employees  who 
have   selected    It    as    their    bargaining   agrent, 
and  there  must  be  no  ulterior  purpose.  •  •  • 
In  our  opinion,  the  union's  position  at  the 
bargaining   table  as  a  representative  of   the 
respondents   employees    while    at    the    same 
time  enjoying  the  status  of  a  business  com- 
petitor renders  almost  Impossible  the  oper- 
ation   of    the    collective-bargaining    process. 
For.  the  union  has  acquired  a  si>eclal  Inter- 
est  whlcli   may   well   be   at   odds   with   what 
should    be   its   sole   concern  — that  of   repre- 
senting   the    Interests    of    the    respondent's 
employees.      In    our    opinion,    the    situation 
created  by  the  union's  dual  status  Is  fraught 
with  potential  dangers,"'* 

On    October    18.    1954,    a    majoHtv    of    the 
NLRB   completely   Ignored    the    fundamental 
principles  applied  In  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  and 
Brookings   Plyw<x)d   cases,  however    when   it 
ordered  Richfield  Oil  Corp.  to  bargain  with 
the  OH   Workers   Union  over  the  terms  and 
conditions    of    a    stock-purchase    plan    that 
management  had  voluntarily  offered  Its  em- 
ployees     In   extending  the  area  of  compul- 
sory collective  bargaining  to  Include  the  sale 
of  shares  of  ownership  In  a  corporate  enter- 
prise   to   Its   employees,   the   majority's   deci- 
sion    shortsightedly     concentrated     on     the 
compensation   aspect  rather  than   the   long- 
range     implications     of     this     infringement 
upon   a   vital   management  function.     As  a 
result,    the   Board   concluded   that   the   ben- 
efits received  by  Richfield  emplovee*  under 
the   stock -purchtise    plan   "represent   a    part 
of    the   compensation   or   remuneration   re- 
ceived by  the  employees  for  their  labor    dif- 
fering from  their  weekly  wage*  only  in  form 
and  time  of  payment."  " 

Board  Member  Beeson's  dissenting  opin- 
ion did  not  read  the  Richfield  Oil  case  In  so 
narrow  a  context.  In  no  uncerUln  terms 
he  described  this  "utterly  unrealistic  and 
dangerous  expansion  of  the  usual  area  of 
collective  bargaining"  and  Its  Impact  on 
management's  inherent  right  to  manage- 
"Ap.irt  from  the  fact  that  stock  purchase 
plans  fall  outside  the  tradiUonal  meaning 
of  wages'  ajid  other  terms  and  condlUons 
of  employment'.  I  believe  other  secUons  of 
the  act  as  well  as  Its  basic  policies  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  Congress  not  only  never 
Intended  the  quoted  language  to  Include 
stock  purchase  plans,  but  on  the  conUary 
Intended  to  exclude  such  matters  from  the 
scope  of  compulsory  bargaining.  •   •   • 

"•  •  'In  section  1  of  the  act.  Congress 
manifested  a  clear  Intention  of  protecting 
from  Interference  by  employers  and  labor 
organizations  the  'leglUmate  rights'  ol  each 
other.  Management  cannot  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  internal 
strains  of  unions.  •  •  •  Conversely,  unions 
cannot  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  matters  solely  within  the  province 


"Bausch  &  Lomb  OpUcal  Co.  (108  NLRB 
1555.  1559  (1954;),  Cf.  Oregon  Teamsters' 
Security  Plan  Office  (5  CCH  Labor  Law  Re- 
ports (4th  ed.).  par.  54.954,  110  NLKB  No  31 
(1957) ). 

"Rlchffeld  on  Corp.  (no  NLRB  356  360 
(1954)). 


of  management.  •  •  •  Among  the  latter's 
exclusive  responsibilities  would  seem  to  be 
without  question,  dividend  poUcv.  tvpe  and 
amount  of  financing  including  debt  to  be 
incurred,  and  the  like.  Yet  these  a.-e  pre- 
cisely the  matters  which  are  relevant  to  and 
must  be  considered  In  the  formulation  and 
administration  of  any  stock  purchase  plan, 
and  they  are  matters  concerning  which  the 
majority  is  In  substance  now  requiring  the 
company  to  bargain  with  the  union  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  anv  more  flagrar.-^ 
invasion  of  what  were  heretofore  considered 
the  legitimate  rights'  of  employers,  designed 
U>  be  protected  by  the  act. 

"The  majority  likewise  projects  the  unlo-i 
Into  an  Inconsistent  dual  role  of  represent- 
ing employees  as  workmen  Interested  In  het- 
tor  wages  and  improved  hours  and  working 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  represent- 
ing those  employees  who  participate  In  the 
plan  as  stockholders  interested  in  hieher 
di\idends.  etc." 

On  January  16.  1956.  the  NLRB's  order  in 
the    Richfield    Oil    case    was    enforced    by    a 
2    to   1    decision   of   the   United   States   Court 
of    Appeals    for    the    District    of    Columbia   = 
In  his  dissent.  Judge  Miller  adopted  Uie  dis- 
sent:ng   opinion    of   Board    Member    Beeson 
Three  months  later  the  company's  petition 
for    review    of    the    ca.se    bv    the    Supreme 
Court  was  denied."     Although  the  majority 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  echoed  the 
NLRB's    credulous    hope    that    where    only 
stockholders    are    to    have    the    right    to    be 
heard,   the  union  shall  have  no  voice  what- 
soever as  a  statutory  representative.  It  would 
seem  that  the  extraordlnarv  statutory  priv- 
ilege granted  a  labor  organization  to  act  as 
the    exclusive    representative    for    all    em- 
ployees In  the  bargaining  unit  does  not  per- 
mit that   union   to  acquire  conflicting  alle- 
giances and  place  Itself  in  a  position  where 
it  may  even  be  tempted  to  breach  this  great 
trust.     Certainly    the    Board    accepted    this 
view   in   the  Bausch   &  Lomb  case  when   it 
held   that   the  situation   created   by   the  un- 
ion's  dual  status  is  fraught   with   potential 
dangers."     In    the   Brookings   Plywood    rase 
moreover,    the    Board    excluded     individual 
employee-stockholders     from     a     bargaining 
unit    with    nonstockholder    emplovees    even 
though  the  probability  of  each  stockholder 
having  an  effective  voice  in   the  making  of 
corporate  policy  is  small.    The  exclusion  wss 
ordered    because    the    Board    felt    there    was 
more  than  a  remote  possibility  that  such  a 
large    homogeneous    group    of    stockholders 
may  influence  management  policies,  and  be- 
cause the  Board  recognized  that  stockhold- 
ers,    who     are     Interested     In     maximizing 
profits,    would    favor    minimizing    costs     In- 
cluding     that      of      nonstockholder      labor 
whereas    the    representatives    of    the    latter 
would    consUntly    seek    to    obtain    higher 
wages  for  its  members." 

Although  no  overt  act  was  required  to 
put  Into  motion  NLRB  processes  separating 
and  equating  the  managerial  function  and 
the  employee  status  In  Brookings  Plywood 
and  Bausch  &  Lomb,  the  Richfield  OH  de- 
cision undeniably  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  a  union  may  now  legally  demand  to 
bargain  over  the  terms  of  ownership  and 
methods  of  financing  the  operation  of  tlie 
very  corporation  whose  employees  It  repre- 
sents. If  management  refuses  to  bargain 
on  the  matter,  it  can  be  held  in  contempt 
Of  court.  If  It  refuses  to  accept  the  union's 
terms.  It  can  be  subjected  to  a  strike  and 
all  the  other  economic  weapons  of  union 
coercion. 

The    determination    of    the    amount    and 
price  of  a  stock  offering  is  one  of  the  most 


"Richfield  Oil  Corporation  r.  NLRB  (29 
labor  cases,  par.  69,690,  231  F.  (2d)  717  (CA 
of  D.  C.  1956)). 

"Certiorari  denied  (351  U.  S.  909  (1956)). 

»«  Cited  at  footnote  10. 

"  Cited  at  footnote  3. 
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vital  management  responsibilities  because  It 
alTecta  the  basic  financial  structure  of  the 
entire  company  In  fact,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
observed  In  the  Trultt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany case  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does 
not  require  an  employer  to  bargain  "with 
respect  to  matters  which  He  within  the 
province  of  management,  such  as  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  company,  Its  manufac- 
turing costs  or  the  payment  of  dividends."  " 
Even  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Electrical 
Workers  case,  held  that  there  is  "no  more 
elemental  cause  for  discharge  than  disloy- 
alty to  one's  employer"  by  attacking  the 
policies  "of  finance  and  public  relations  for 
which  management,  not  technicians,  must 
be  responsible."  "  But  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  to  treat 
labor  law  In  a  vacuum  and  to  Ignore  or 
override  established  legal  principles  and  na- 
tional policy,  the  most  zealously  guarded 
management  prerogative  has  been  success- 
fully Invaded 

It  Is  true  that  more   than  a  million  em- 
ployees throughout   the   United   States   have 
a  dual    Interest    In    their   company    through 
participation    In    stock-purchaae    plans.      An 
Indication  of  the  popularity  of  these  plana  Is 
the    fact    that    In    the    '0-year    period    since 
1947,   40   percent   of   all    domestic    corpora- 
tions with  common  stoclc  listed  on  the  New 
York   Btoclc   Exchange    have   adopted    stock- 
purchase  or  stock-option  plans  for  some  or 
all  of  their  employees.     Millions  more  work- 
Ingmen  have  bought  stock  in  their  companies 
on   the  open   market  In   the   usual   manner. 
Prior  to  the  Richfield  OH  case,  however,  this 
dual  relationship  had   been  completely   vol- 
untary, the  stock  ownership  was  on  an  In- 
dividual rather  than  a  collective  basis,  and 
the   decision   as   to    the   terms   on    which    to 
allow  employees  to  Invest   In  their  company 
had    been    a    free    choice    of    management. 
Under  Richfield   Oil,  contrary  to  the  policy 
preamble   of    the   Taft-Hartley    Act   and    Its 
effectuation    through    specific    provisions    of 
the     act,     a     fiduciary     bargaining     agency 
charged  with  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
fairly  and  Impartially  representing  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  employees  In   the   collective  bar- 
gaining unit  has  been  permitted  to  Interfere 
with  a  legitimate  managerial  right  and  as- 
sume the  dUHl  and  conflicting  loyalties  re- 
quired to  bargain  for  employees  as  such  and 
employees  as  co-owners  of  the  corporation, 
as    well    as    tnr    stockholder    employees    and 
their  nonstockholder  fellow  employees. 

Like  the  railroads,  big  bvislness,  the  finan- 
cial community  and  other  groups  which  In 
the  past  have  been  subjected  to  Congres- 
Blonal  Investigations  and  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, professional  labor  leaders  now  fear 
statutory  regulation  of  their  activities  and 
publicly  plead  that  they  be  allowed  to  put 
their  own  house  In  order.  Smarting  under 
the  adverse  publicity  of  Congressional  dis- 
closures of  proprietary  Interests  In  business 
enterprises  which  are  Incompatible  with  the 
fiduciary  responsibilities  of  the  statutory 
bargaining  agent  to  the  employees  repre- 
sented, the  AFLr-CIO  recently  adopted  a 
Code  on  Ethical  Practices  for  Its  affiliated 
unions.  Significantly,  the  code  only  restricts 
the  personal  financial  and  business  Interest* 
of  union  officials.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  the  equally  serious  problem  of  union 
ownership  of  conflicting  proprietary  Inter- 
est* in  business  establishments,  and  Its  en- 
forcement powers  are  limited  and  Ineffective. 
In  1935  It  became  apparent  to  Congress 
that  employer  participation  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  labor  unions  waa  Jeopardizing  the 
legitimate  right  of  employees  to  select  their 
own  bargaining  representatives  and  conduct 
their  own  labor  unions,  free  from  manage- 
ment Interference  or  domination.    Therefore, 


"Cited  at  footnote  19. 

^'' NLRB  V.  Internaticynat  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  (Local  1229,  24  Labor 
Cases,  par,  68,000,  346  U.  S,  464  (1953)  ). 


the  Wagner  Act  properly  made  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  any  employer  to  partici- 
pate In  the  formulation  or  administration  of 
a  labor  organization.  This  right  was  re- 
affirmed and  Incorporated  la  the  amendatory 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  1947. 

The  tenor  of  the  times  makes  It  apparent 
that  Congre.ss  must  Intervene  once  again  to 
protect  the  mutually  exclusive  rights  of 
management  and  labor  In  a  free  enterprise 
system  from  Interference  by  either  with  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  other. 

Adopting    and    .supplementing    part    IV   of 
the  AFLr-CIO  Code  on  Kthlcal  Practices.  Con- 
gress should   make   It   an   unfair   lalj<ir   prac- 
tice In  violation  of  Tuft-Hartley  for  a  labor 
organization   or   any   of    Its   officials,    agents, 
representatives,  or  trustees  to  bargain  for  or 
obtain  in  any  manner  for  themselves  as  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  labor  organization  Itself,  or 
for   the  employees   represented    by   the   labor 
organization,    any    financial,    proprietary,    or 
other   business  interest    (li    In  any  business 
enterprise  whose  employees  the  labor  organ- 
ization  seeks   to   represent   or  on   behalf   of 
whom    It    bargains    collectively.    (2)    In    any 
business  enterprise  which   Is  In  competition 
with    any    other    business    enterprise    with 
which    the    labor   organization    bargains   col- 
lectively or    (31    In   any   business  enterprise 
a  substantial  part  of  which  consists  of  buy- 
ing   from,    selling    to,    or    otherwise    dealing 
with,  the  business  enterprise  with  which  the 
labor  organization  bargains  collectlvclv     Re- 
ciprocally.   It    should    likewise    be    made    an 
unfair    labor    practice    for    an    employer    to 
acquiesce  In  any  such  activities  in  favor  of 
any  labor  organization  or  lu  officials,  agenu. 
representatives,  or  trustees. 

During  December  of  1955,  Oeorge  Menny 
used  the  occasion  of  his  election  as  president 
of  the  consolidated  AFL-CIO  to  req\ie8t  that 
the  labor  union  movement  "be  keyed  into 
that  simple,  plain  principle  that  a  trade 
union  has  no  other  reason  for  existence  than 
the  Job  of  carrying  forward  and  advancing 
the  Interests  of  Its  members  "  In  a  speech 
delivered  on  April  7,  1957,  Ijefore  the  United 
Auto  Workers  convention,  Mr.  Meany  told 
the  union  delegates:  "The  American  people 
expect  us  to  bear  a  responsibility  In  keeping 
with  the  size  of  our  organization,  and  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  we  discharge  that  responsibility  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  ethical  and  moral 
standards  possible"  Mr.  Meanys  state- 
ments thus  reaffirm  In  broad  social  terms 
the  highly  fiduciary  nature  of  the  exclusive 
statutory  bargaining  agent  status  as  deter- 
mined by  the  NLRB  and  the  Federal  courts. 
Since  nothing  Is  more  crucial  to  this  rela- 
tionship than  the  selection  of  the  union 
trvistee,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be 
amended  by  Congress  to  require  that  em- 
ployees shall  always  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  free  choice  as  to  union  rep- 
resentation by  secret-ballot  election  held 
under   impartial   Government   auspices. 

In  May  of  1957,  the  executive  council  of 
the  AFL-CIO  removed  Teamsters  Union 
President  Dave  Beck  from  membership  on 
the  AFL-CIO  board  of  directors  for  "gross 
misuse  of  vmlon  funds  entrusted  to  his 
care."  The  basis  of  this  unanimous  deci- 
sion as  released  by  President  Meany  was: 
"Beck  is  completely  guilty  of  violating  the 
basic  trade  union  law  that  union  funds  are 
a  sacred  trust,  belonging  to  the  members 
and  to  be  protected  and  safeguarded  for  the 
interest*  of  the  members."  But  Mr.  Beck 
was  not  removed  from  his  office  as  president 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  More  recently,  the 
Teamsters  president-elect,  James  Hoffa,  has 
been  charged  with  similar  breaches  of  trust 
by  the  AFL-CIO  council,  but  he  continues 
to  receive  the  endorsement  and  support  of 
his  union.  The  AFL-CIO  completed  its  De- 
cember 1957  convention  with  a  final  score  of 
S  International  union*  expelled  from  the 
federation  on  charges  of  corruption  and 
wrongdoing,    but    these    3    unions    contlnu* 


to  act  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  represent- 
atives of  1,600.000  employees. 

In  order  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
of  employees,  employers  and  the  public  from 
unethical  and  Improper  union  practices 
financed  through  misappropriated  trxisl 
proi>erty.  every  labor  organization  should  t>e 
required  to  derive  it*  authority  over  trust 
funds  from  a  formal  trust  Instrument  It 
should  administer  the  trust  estate  solely  in 
the  Interest  of  Its  employee-beneficlarles 
and  avoid  any  temptation  to  do  otherwise, 
keeping  the  trust  projjerty  separate  from  Its 
own  When  the  union  trustee  deals  with 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  morals  of  the 
market  place,  but  should  sustain  the  burden 
of  showluR  that  It  acted  fairly  In  all  respects 
and  solely  In  the  Interest  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Accountability  and  liability  fur  misdoings 
should  be  Insured  In  the  courts  of  equity 
whose  surveillance  gunrantees  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  trustees  duties  and  em- 
phasizes broad  principles  of  ethics  and  con- 
science. In  short.  Congress  should  apply  the 
historic  legal  controls  governing  adminis- 
tration of  trust  fund.5  held  by  corporate  and 
Individual  fiduciaries  to  the  membership 
dues,  assessments  and  other  moneys  held  by 
a  labor  organization  in  trust  for  the  tole 
purpose  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees It  represents. 

ERA    or    COPAKTNEajlHTP   II*    t.ABOa-MAKAOKMTNT 

HII.ATIONS 

An  Immigrant  clgarmaker's  apprentice  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  1803  to  be- 
come a  Journeyman  In  his  trade  at  the  age 
of  14  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  American  Ubor  union  movement. 
Samuel  Oompers  dedicated  hla  life  to  two 
primary  goals:  First,  labor  union  solidarity 
through  voluntary  membership  and  federa- 
tion and.  second,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours 
and  better  working  conditions  for  union 
members.  But  he  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  form  of  company  paternalism,  union 
codetermlnatlon  of  management  policies,  or 
other  substitutes  for  capitalism.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
during  the  37  years  of  Oompers'  leadership 
and  much  of  Us  subsequent  growth  to  the 
commanding  position  It  now  holds  Jointly 
with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions may  be  attributed  to  the  foundation 
which  he  built  during  the  early  year*  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  modern  American  labor-management 
relation*,  it  still  takes  two  to  make  a  bar- 
gain, and  conflict  is  a  dally  occurrence  A 
highly  significant  change  Is  taking  place, 
however,  influenced  primarily  by  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  through  business  combina- 
tion* and  the  advent  of  powerful  unionism 
This  new  concept  In  Industrial  relations  may 
be  described  a*  the  "era  of  copartnership." 
It  has  been  fostered  by  the  professional 
managers  of  big  business  and  their  oppo- 
sltes  at  the  bargaining  Uble,  the  profes- 
sional representatives  of  big  labor.  The 
widely  publicized  arm-in-arm  tour  of  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp 
by  the  president  of  that  giant  company 
and  the  president  of  the  United  St^elworkers 
of  America  was  one  dramatic  Illustration 
of  this  change  in  basic  attitude*. 

In  1950,  General  Motors  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  signed  a  5-year  con- 
tract acclaimed  at  the  time  by  OM  Presi- 
dent Charles  Wilson  as  a  milestone  Jn 
labor-management  relation*.  Two  years 
later.  General  Motors  voluntarily  acquiesced 
in  the  union's  request  to  reopen  this  con- 
tract, which  had  already  resulted  In  co«t-of- 
llvlng  and  Improvement-factor  wage  lncrea«e« 
totaling  over  35  cent*  per  hour.  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Walter  Reuther  had  con- 
vinced the  giant  automobile  manufacturer 
that  the  6-year  closed  agreement  waa  In- 
tended to  be  "a  living  document  reflecting 
present-day  realitle*.  '     United  Steelworker*' 
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President  EHkvId  McDonald  says  that  "we  are 
engaged  In  the  operation  of  an  economy 
which  Is  a  sort  of  mutual  tru.steeshlp,""  and 
the  chnlrman  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  C.  M. 
White,  refers  to  this  new  epoch  as  "the  pnrt- 
nershlp-ln-fact  of  American  labor  and  man- 
agement." " 

The  great  business  enterprises  In  the 
United  States  today  are  governed  by  profes- 
sional managers  who.  though  appointed  by 
H  tx>ard  of  directors  In  turn  legally  elected 
by  stockholders,  have  In  fact  a  broad  lati- 
tude of  operational  authority  once  they  gain 
this  high  position.  As  Mr  Oeorge  Soule,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  has  pointed  out.  In  such  an  organ- 
ization managers  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  revenue  above  costs  over  the  long  run, 
but  profit  Is  to  stime  extent  a  sort  of  '  by- 
product '  and  can  be  taken  In  one  year  or 
projected  Into  the  future,  according  to  the 
type  of  accounting  system  used.  Prices  In 
turn  are  set  primarily  by  the  seller  rather 
than  by  the  Cf-mpcUllvc  forces  of  the  market, 
as  traditional  economics  teaches. 

Mr.  Soule  sums  It  up  this  way;  "The 
manager  Is  In  rc.Tlity  a  sort  of  mediator  In 
behalf  of  the  company  as  an  Institution  He 
mediates  among  ihe  contending  forces  of 
owncrf.  employees,  cuotumeris,  and  Oo\ em- 
inent. His  decisions  affect  the  fortunes  of 
Bll  of  them,  the  future  of  the  corporation 
Itself,  snd.  of  coiirse,  the  general  welfare 
t.f  the  country  and  the  world  But  this  type 
of  calling  U  comparatively  recent  and  Is  not 
governed  by  any  clear  standards.  The  man- 
ager of  ft  great  concern  usually  has,  for  the 
time  t>elng,  a  wide  margm  of  discretion  In 
which  to  make  his  lmj>,riant  choices  with- 
out wrecking  his  enterprise  He  has  lost  the 
old  and  clear  imperatives  of  competition,  yet 
nothing  very  definite  has  been  substituted 
for  them  "  ' 

There  is  no  question  b\it  that  negotiated 
agreements  are  more  and  more  frequently 
biiperseding  prolonged  strikes  a*  the  method 
by  which  big  business  and  big  labor  settle 
their  difference*.  Certainly  It  U  less  painful 
for  a  salaried  manager  to  capitulate  to  ex- 
cessive union  demands  than  an  owner  whose 
life  savings  comprise  the  c.Tp.tal  supporting 
the  enterprise.  Today,  a  comparatively  few 
key  agreements  negotiated  on  what  amounts 
to  an  industrywide  basu  for  all  practical 
purposes  tet  the  general  pattern  for  em- 
ployees' wnges  and  working  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  Once  the 
pattern  has  been  set,  smaller  businessmen 
In  highly  competitive  industries  who  must 
man  their  plants  from  the  same  regional 
labor  pools  are  virtually  helpless  and  must 
accept  higher  labor  costs,  whether  they  can 
aflord  to  absorb  thrm  or  not. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor  statis- 
tics reveal  that  during  the  past  6  vears  the 
amount  of  goods  the  avrrage  Industrial  work- 
er turned  out  In  an  hotir's  tlme-hlK  produc- 
tivlty-has  Increa.scd  about  11  percent,  or 
fHH,  .  h",^  Percent  a  year  This  gain  Is  at- 
tributed largely  to  Improved  tools,  better 
machines  and  superior  production  meth- 
ods—Innovation* which  In  many  InduMrles 
have  counterbalanced  featherbedding  and 
other  devices  of  organlred  labor  that  artlfi- 
nally  force  a  low  output  per  mnnhour. 
\^aKes  and  fringe  benefit*  over  the  same  pe- 
nod  have  Increased  much  more  rapidly  how- 
tver.  so  that  the  labor  cost  of  each  unit  of 
output  U  estimated  to  be  22  percent  higher 
ban  in  l»50.  During  the  years  1956  and 
lyST  output  per  employee  for  each  hour 
forked  rose  only  1.1  percent,  whereas  hourly 
^».ages  over  this  period  climbed   10  1  percent 
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Other  quantities  that  afreet  prices,  such  as 
raw  materials,  equipment,  salaries  of  man- 
agement, taxes  and  profits,  when  averaged 
together,  have  remained  constant  with  the 
productivity  factor. -»  As  a  percentape  of  na- 
tional income,  corporate  profits  liave  actually 
declined  one  third  since  1948,  according  to 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Because  increases  In  prodtictivlty  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  offset  wage  raises,  the  post- 
World  War  II  succession  of  contract  settle- 
ments in  basic  Industries  on  terms  highly 
sati&lacUjry  to  labor  have  been  financed  to  a 
large  degree  by  price  Increases  to  the  con- 
suming public.  As  a  result,  the  purchase 
value  of  the  dollar  Is  beiriR  destroyed,  and 
America  Is  enmeshed  in  piojiressive  Inflaiion 
which  Lenin  once  said  was  a  sure  and  simple 
way  to  destroy  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Tliere  can  be  no  denying  the  interdepend- 
ence of  employees,  management  and  the 
stockholders  In  any  private  enterprise.  A 
successful  business  venture  means  Job  secu- 
rity for  its  emphjyees.  Management  knows 
that  the  welfare  (jf  its  cmpluyce.s  Is  Just  ns 
important  to  the  success  of  the  company  as 
productivity,  marketing  or  research.  In  or- 
der U)  attract  the  capital  necestary  to  main- 
tain or  expand  the  business,  owner-ttock- 
holders  must  receive  a  fair  return  on  their 
Investment.  One  group  cannot  exUt  with- 
out Uie  others. 

There  is  also  a  need  and  a  place  for  labor 
organizations       In    large    plants,    individual 
bargaining   on    anywhere   near   equal    terms 
with  management  is  frequently  an  Impossi- 
bility.    But   the  necessity  for  collective  rep- 
resentation of  employee  interests  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  America  to  allow  lalxjr  unions  to 
sit   on    both    sides    of    the    bargaining    table. 
Employers  must  realize  that  even  the  most 
enlightened    unions    are    p<jluical    organlza- 
tion.s  driven   by  their  own  need  for  survival 
through  membership  support.     Even  assum- 
ing   the    best    of   Intentions  on    the   part    of 
union  leadership,  every  labor  representative 
knows    that    he   cannot   hold    his    Job    unless 
he    continues    to    obtain    concessions    from 
ni;inagemeni  and  Increase  his  union  s  power 
and    prestige    with    respect    to   plant    opera- 
tions.    The  lalxjr  leader  who  would  attempt 
to  temper  or  reduce  union  demands  on  man- 
agement would  soon  be  replaced   by  a  more 
aggressive  represenutive.     More  pay  for  less 
work  and  a  greater  voice  In  management  de- 
cisions necessarily  remain   the  steadfast  ob- 
jectives of  organized  labor  in  return  for  the 
membership-dues  dollars. 

Industry  must  therefore  face  the  fact  that 
a  realistic   limitation   on  labor  demands  can 
ouiy   be  accomplished  by  management  it-self. 
In  fact,  this  Is  managements  signal  obliga- 
tion.     The    function    of   business   in    a   free 
enterprise  system  Is  to  manajze  in  the  Inter- 
est not  merely  of  stockholders  and  employees 
but  of  society  as  a  whrJe.     This  great  respon- 
sibility of  management  to  the  general  public 
was  emphasized   by   the  American   Institute 
of  Management   In   Its  August   1957  publica- 
tion. TTie  Corporate  Director:   "Holding  the 
top  management  of  a  corporation   account- 
able   cannot    be    construed    In    the    narrow 
sense   of    Just    seeing    that    the    Interests    of 
shareholders    are    protected.      They    have    a 
major  Interest,  it  Is  true,  as  the  law  recog- 
nizes.     But    there    are   other,    perhaps    even 
more    Important.    InteresU    which    must    be 
protected.     The  public  at  large  has  an  enor- 
mous stake   In  the   handling  of  natural   re- 
sources     Some  companies  are  so  Important 
for   national    defense  that  any   weakness  of 
management    at   the  highest  level   can   seri- 
ously   affect     the     national     interest.       The 
business  community  as  a   whole  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  fiscal  Integrity  and  economic 
soundness    of    every    company.      Customers, 


employees,  and  suppHers  all  have  vital  In- 
terests. The  very  fact  that  corporations 
must  seek  their  charters  from  government 
Is  a  significant  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  nonowner,  nonmanagement 
interests,  and  of  the  responsibllitv  that  gov- 
ernment has  assigned  to  corporation  direc- 
tors. This  responsibility  to  the  public  has 
been  frequently  cited  In  law,  both  legisla- 
tively and  Judicially." 

It   would   thus   .seem   apparent   that   labor 
peace   In   the   sense    of    absolute   ab.^ence    of 
conflict  Is  not   only  undesirable  but  actually 
Impossible  In  a  free  society.     While  a  sen.se 
of  cooperation  and  compromise  is  indicative 
of  maturity  in  labor-management  relations, 
employers  must  keep  the  labor  ct.partnership 
concept    in    proper    perspective.      It    should 
be  an  encouragement   to  collective   bargain- 
ing  but  not   a   substitute   for  it.     The   very 
es-^ence   of    bargaining    is   the    resolution   of 
differences.      As    Mark    Starr    of    the    Inter- 
natlon  Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  cau- 
tions:    "It    must    never    be    assumed    that 
union-management    cooperat^n    on    a    con- 
sultative level  replaces  the  normal  processes 
of  collective  bargaining.    In  other  words,  the 
natural    and    expected    opposition    between 
those  who  sell   their  labor  power  and   thos* 
who  buy  It  cannot  be  talked  away  even  in 
an  era  of  good  feeling."  »» 

It   is   time   that    management   throus-hout 
the    United    States    took    a   long,    hard    look 
at   Itself.    Contrary  to  the  customary   prac- 
tice of  maintaining  production  at  any  coet. 
employers  may  have  to  accept  a  serious  In- 
terruption of  operations  to  prevent   further 
encroachment  upon  their  Inherent  right  and 
responsibility     to     manage.        They     should 
weigh  the  words  of  George  Brooks,  research 
director  of  the  Pulp.  Sulphite  &.  Paper  Mill 
Workers   Union.  In   a  recent    address   at   the 
Ma.csachusetts      Institute     of      Technology: 
"The    company    has    It    within    Its    power    to 
resist    whatever    union    proposals    it    thinks 
are    unreasonable    and    uneconomic.      If    it 
means  risking  a  strike,  this  Is  precisely  what 
a   system   of   free   enterprise   contemplate?." 
Over    the    next    24    month.*!,    big    business 
must    declare    a    wage    moratorium    limiting 
increases   In   pay   to  a   productivity  Improve- 
ment factor  and  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
allowance    so    that    profit    margins    are    not 
.  narrowed  to  the  point  where  employers  are 
forced    to    raise    prices    again    In    order    to 
maintain    neces.«!ary    reserves    for   the    opera- 
tion of  successful  ventures.     Professor  Sum- 
ner Sllchter  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
recently    counseled:    "We    could    stop    Infla- 
tion  by  insisting  very  strongly  that   no  em- 
ployer,    except     in     unusual     circumstances, 
grant   wage   and   fringe   benefit   Increases   of 
more    than    25   percent   a    year— about    half 
the     wage     Incretises     of     the     last     year."  =» 
Labor  unions  should  not  be  allowed  to  for- 
get   the    keynote    address    at    the    AFI^CIO 
Building    Trades    Department    annual    con- 
vention in  December   1957,  in  which  Build- 
ing Trades  President  Richard  Gray  displayed 
unorthodox  and  courageous  labor  statesman- 
ship in  calling  upon  some  3'^   million  con- 
struction workers  and  millions  of  employees 
in  Industries  dependent  upon  construction, 
such  as  cement,  lumber  and  steel,  to  volun- 
tarily forego  wage  increases  in  1958  in  order 
to     fight     inflation.     Employers     must     also 
negotiate    the    return    of    legitimate    mana- 
gerial   prerogatives    bargained    or   arbitrated 
away  In  previous  years. 

These  dual  objectives  can  be  attained. 
Collective  bargaining  can  be  a  two-way 
street.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has   ruled    that   good-faith    bargaining   does 


"As  quoted  in  V  S  News  *  World  Report 
June  21,  1957,  pp  96-97.  and  February  h! 
1958,  pp. 71-73. 


"  Starr.  The  Search  for  New  Incentives. 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  Jan- 
uary 1950,  p.  248;  Bulletin  No.  1145  (United 
States    Department   of    Labor.    1950),    p.    26. 

-■  Labor  Relations  Letter,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Cominerce,  January  1958. 
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not  require  that  the  benefits  negotiated  for 
and  Incorporated  In  a  prior  contract  be 
necessarily  treated  as  the  starting  pKjInt  of 
negotiations,"  and  a  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals could  find  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
requires  an  employer  to  abandon  a  settled 
position  on  a  certain  issue  because  of  either 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  concessions  of- 
fered by  the  union  In  the  hope  of  securing 
such  abandoMment.^  But  no  one  company 
and  no  one  industry  alone  can  stop  labor's 
march.  The  responsibilities  of  management 
must  be  shouldered  by  all  employers  to- 
gether or  none  will  have  the  right  to  manage 
Xor  long. 

CONCLUSION 

European  labor  has  moved  across  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  Into  the  offices  of  man- 
agement. The  chief  union  demand  is  for 
socialization  of  industry  and  for  national 
planning  by  joint  union-employer  groups  so 
that  labor  may  have  an  equal  voice  In  the 
policy  decisions  of  management.  In  West 
Germany,  half  of  the  positions  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  corporations  In  basic  indus- 
tries are  held  by  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor.  Throughout  Europe,  cartels  and 
monopoly  groups  are  prevalent,  with  in- 
flexibility of  price  movements  and  Indiistry- 
wlde  wages  and  working  conditions,  under 
government  regimentation.  The  false  econ- 
omies of  these  European  countries  and  their 
debased  standards  of  living  are  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  codetermination  on  private 
ownership  of  property,  productivity,  and 
distribution  of  Income. 

Some  economists  foresee  Joint  labor-man- 
agement   control    over    production,    pricing, 
and  marketing  In  the  United  States  that  will 
lead  to  cartelization  of  industry  under  gov- 
ernment sanction  and  regulation.     Dr.  Rus- 
sell  Kirk  warns  that  we  are  menaced  by  an 
economic  collectivism  which,  if  triumphant, 
would    put    an    end    not    merely    to    a    free 
economy,    but   to   freedom  of  every  descrip- 
tion"     Prof.  Harold   Wess  of  American  Uni- 
versity points  to  the  plight  of  Great  Britain 
and    France,    and    predicts    that    unless    the 
trend  of  the  last  25  years  is  reversed,  it  must 
InevltabUy  bring  us  also  to  the  brink,  if  not 
directly  into,  socialism  and  an  economic  sys- 
tem   abhorrent     to     freedom-loving    Ameri- 
cans.-'     A.    H.    Raskin    concludes    that    in    a 
period  when  public  attention  Is  preoccupied 
with    finding   ways   to   reduce    the   economic 
waste   caused    by   strikes   and   other   expres- 
sions   of    labor-management    conflict,    it    Is 
hard    to    get    anyone    to    worry    very    much 
about   the   possibility  that  our  chief  future 
problem  may  become  the  development  of  a 
cartellzed  economy  bjised  on  excessively  cor- 
dial   relationships    between    Big    Labor    and 
Big  Industry.    •    •    •    The  outcome  may  be  an 
economy    in    which    the    Government    makes 
all  decisions.^*     According  to  Prof.  Leo  Wol- 
man    of    Columbia    University,    the    United 
States    is    tending    more    and    more    toward 
great    monopoly    power    brought    about    by 
agreement      between      labor     and      industry. 
When  an  Industry  has  lost  control  over  its 
biggest    cost— labor— it    has    lost    its    inde- 
pendent   freedom   of  action    and    It    will    be 
disposed    to    Join    hands    with    labor    in    a 
whole  series  of  bargains.     When  we  come  to 
that  point  we  do  face,  Indeed,  a  new  form 
of  social  ism  ^^ 

President  Elsenhower  has  repeatedly  cau- 
tioned both  business  and  labor  to  exercise 
restraint  in  discharging  their  responsibilities. 


"La  Polnte  Machine  Tool  Company  (113 
NLRB  171  (1955)  ). 

'  SLRB  V.  United  Clay  Mlnen  Corporation 
(27  Labor  Cases,  par.  68,958,  219  F,  (2d)  120 
(CA-6.  1955)  ). 

"  Kirk,  What  Is  the  Republic?  National 
Review   ( 1957). 

"  WeM.  What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue,  Human 
Events,  July  20,  1957. 

"  WorJc  cited  at  footnote  91. 

•'  Baltimore  Sun.  July  10.  1958, 


or  the  Federal  Government  will  "move  In 
more  firmly  with  so-called  controls  of  some 
kind,  and.  when  we  bepln  to  control  prices 
and  allocations  and  wa^es  and  all  the  rest, 
then  it  Is  not  the  America  we  know.  •  •  • 
If  you  have  to  resort,  In  time  of  peace,  to 
strict  Government  control  of  prices,  serv- 
ices and  wages,  then  we  are  abandoning 
the  system  that  has  made  us  great  and  by 
which  we  have  lived,  and  in  which  we  be- 
lieve." » 

The  two  great  forces  which  have  made 
the  American  private  entcrprlKC  economy  the 
most  productive  and  profitable  system  the 
world  has  ever  known  are  free  management 
and  free  labor  The  success  of  the  system 
can  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
these  two  lUstorically  antagonistic  groups 
have  been  able  to  work  together  on  a  basis 
of  reasonable  equality  of  position  in  the 
business  enterprl.se.  with  each  respecting 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  participate  in  a  com- 
mon productive  endeavor  sustained  by  the 
con.nimlng  public.  When  Individual  efforts 
fulled,  worklnprnen  gained  equality  of  posi- 
tion in  the  business  establishment  through 
Government  protection  of  the  right  to  com- 
bine, to  bargain  collectively  as  to  their  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  concertedly  to 
withhold  their  labor.  If  America  Is  to  re- 
maui  free  from  Government  control  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  economic 
goods,  the  concurrent  rights  of  management 
to  manage,  of  owners  to  make  a  profit  and 
of  the  public  to  secure  goods  at  reasonable 
prices  must  also  be  safepuarded. 

No  republic  can  endure  Indeflnltely  with- 
out a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  based 
upon  respect  for  coexisting  human  rights 
and  obligations.  The  great  danger  to  our 
national  economy  is  not  that  labor  and 
management  Interests  conflict  today,  but 
that  they  may  combine  tomorrow.  The  key 
to  the  continued  success  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  underlying  objective  of  harmoni- 
ous labor  relations  is  balanced  against  the 
exclusive  vested  right  and  responsibility  of 
management  to  operate  its  business  at  maxi- 
mum efflclency. 

Industry  must  take  the  initiative  and  dis- 
cipline itself  or  Government  will  Inevitably 
Intervene,  and  this  could  spell  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  question  which  public  oiilnton,  as 
well  as  Congress  and  the  courts,  will  even- 
tually have  to  resolve  is  whether  labor  or- 
ganizations are  to  retain  their  traditional 
fiduciary  character  as  the  collective  bargain- 
ing representatives  of  workingmen,  having 
no  interest  adverpe  to  theirs,  or  ally  them- 
selves with  employers  and.  through  code- 
termination  of  management  functions  de- 
feat the  very  Justification  for  their  existence 


AUTOMOBILE  LABELING 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  bill  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Inteistate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, requiring  the  disclosure  of  .sug- 
pested  retail  prices  on  automobiles  and 
accessories.  I  think  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  auto- 
mobile buyers  and  will  protect  them 
from  the  dangers  of  packed  prices,  exag- 
gerated trade-in  allowances,  phony 
deals  and  giveaways. 

One  of  the  things  needed  by  the  great 
automotive  industry  which  is  one  of  our 

••  State  of  the  Union  addreM  to  CongreM 
(January  1957);  White  House  press  con- 
ferences of  February  6.  June  26,  and  July  6, 
1957,  Annual  Economic  Report  (January 
X058 ) * 


leading  indu.strie.s.  Is  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence  in  what  the  price  of  a 
car  actually  i.s.  We  have  been  in  a 
jungle  of  wild  pricing  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  which  the  auto- 
mobile buyer  once  had  in  the  .suggested 
retail  price  placed  on  a  car  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  a 
seer,  or  an  omni.scient  judge  of  what  i.s 
wronR  with  the  great  automotive  indus- 
try. Many  per.son.s.  who  have  had  less 
expericnre  than  I  have  had,  .seem  to 
know  all  the  an.swers.  But  I  know  that 
one  of  the  thing.s  which  the  automotive 
industry  needs  most  is  a  restoiation  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public  in  the  pricinc  of  cans,  rather  than 
reliability,  respectability,  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  dealer  who  sells 
cais. 

I  think  the  bill  which  wa.s  pas.sed  yes- 
terday will  help  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  buying  public. 

Because  of  the  wide.spread  public  In- 
terest in  an  industry  whose  prosperity 
afTects  the  welfare  of  America,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
excellent  articles  on  this  subject: 

First,  Why  People  Arent  Buying  Cars, 
published  in  the  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  of  May  2.  1958. 

Second.  Whafs  New  In  Autos?  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.  News  L  World  Report 
of  May  2,  1958. 

Third,  1959  Cars  Will  Be  Longer,  With 
Glamorous  Styling,  written  by  Joseph  C. 
Ingraham,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  4.  1958 

P'ourth.  Autos :  On  the  Slow  Road,  pub- 
li.shed  In  Time  Magazine  of  May  12,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   U.   S    News  &   World   Report  of  May 

2.   19581 

Wht  PtopLr  Arcn  T  Buying  Cars 

Job  uncertainty,  higher  monthly  pay- 
ments, hope  for  price  cut. 

(Reported  from  New  York.  Washington. 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  ) 

Why  are  customers  shying  away  from  the 
new  cars? 

Talk  with  dealers  across  the  country  and 
you  get  this: 

Style  and  size — including  size  of  monthly 
payment* — are  factors,  but  not  the  only 
ones. 

Potential  buyers  are  In  a  cautloua,  'wait 
and  see"  mood. 

Whafs  wrong  with  the  automobile  busi- 
ness? The  answer  seems  to  be.  "Just  about 
everything  p<jssible.'  if  you  accept  the  word 
of    dealers    across   the   country. 

Ask  them  why  people  are  buying  fewer 
new  cars  this  year,  and  you  get  a  whole 
battery  of  different  answers  Prices,  reces- 
sion, styling,  changing  tastes  and  adverse 
publicity,  all  seem  to  be  working  simul- 
taneoiuly  against  sales  of  the   1958  models. 

Sales  of  new  cars  are  running  about  30 
percent  below  the  1957  level.  From  Febru- 
ary to  mid-April,  when  sales  should  have 
been  rising  like  the  sap  in  the  trees,  they 
have,  instead,  been  stalled  at  a  dull,  flat 
level  Unless  there  is  a  spurt  which  Is  not 
now  in  sight,  the  industry  will  sell  few  more 
than  4  million  cars  in  the  domestic  market 
this  year,  compared  with  about  6  million 
last   year   and   a  record   7.2   million   In   1955. 

How  come?  There  Is  no  single,  simple 
explanation,  to  Judge  from  the  combined  ei- 
perlence  of  the  men  who  sell  the  cars.     Most 
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frequently,  dealers  blame  the  recession. 
Prices  are  almost  as  common  a  subject  of 
complaint,  with  styling  and  shifts  In  public 
preference  getting  some,  but  less,  emphasis. 

PEOPLE    HOLDING    BACK 

A  Ford  dealer  In  Chicago  says:  "The  most 
frequent  comment  we  hear  from  n(;nbuy- 
ers  is  that  they  re  afraid,  becau.se  they've 
seen  so  many  layoffs  and  so  many  people 
working  short  time."  A  Plymouih-DeSoto 
dealer  In  the  same  city  reports  that  many 
people  Just  dont  want  to  "let  loose  of 
any  money  now"  because  ihey  are  worried 
about  the  economic  picture. 

In  the  San  Francisco  area  the  tendency 
for  buyers  to  be  more  cautious  Is  mentioned 
by  almost  all  dealers.  And  In  the  New  York 
area  the  Impact  of  the  recession  is  cited  as  a 
major  factor  by  a  re^Monal  representative  of 
one  of  the  big  auto  companies,  by  a  Chrysler- 
Imperial  dealer,  and  by  a  Ford  dealer  in  the 
suburbs. 

Even  in  Washington.  D  C  ,  where  few  peo- 
ple have  suffered  any  drop  in  Income,  the 
recession  is  having  a  bad  effect,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  several  dealers  A  Ford  sales  manager 
declares,  "The  greatest  reason  for  the  drop 
In  sales  is  fear  "  And  a  Buick  dealer  com- 
plains that  pe.jple  are  "holding  back    ' 

Whether  from  caution  or  resistance  to 
high  prices,  pe<)i)le  do  seem  to  be  shifting 
somewhat  from  high-priced  to  low-priced 
models— "trading  down."  the  dealers  ca'l  It. 
A  Plymouth  dealer  reports  that  "cars  w'th 
less  equipment,  six  cylinders,  and  lower  prices 
move  right  out  " 

PHICTS  TOO  HIGH? 

So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  there's  not 
Just  one  problem,  but  several. 

F\jr  one  thing,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up,  and  this  leaves  lers  money  for  expensive 
purchases  of  any  kind  The  average  buyer 
Is  likely  to  have  some  trouble  fitting  the 
monthly  payments  on  a  new  car  into  hu 
1958  budget,  especially  If  he  already  has 
some  other  Installment  debts  to  take  care  of 
In  addition,  car  prices  have  gone  up  year 
a  ter  year.  Among  dealers,  there  la  some 
disagreement  about  how  Important  this  in- 
crease is  in  reducing  sales.  A  Plymouth 
dealer  on  U)ng  Island  says  that  price  re- 
sistance is  a  factor  but  less  Important  than 
the  recession  fear.     A  Ford  dealer  in  north- 

^Ti^r*"*  K,"'*''  '"^'*  '^'«^  P"-'*^*^*  ^re  the 
major  problem,   because   the   average   person 

nan'.  """'.^  ^'  P"*'  ''''  P^"^*  P'-«  "fe "" 
nancing  A  Chevrolet  dealer  In  Detroit  de- 
clares: Automobiles  are  priced  out  of  reach 
or  a  large  segment  of  the  people  " 

a   i.rfn'jlf'',    *^?n'fr   "^"'"    *   "''    ^^'^^    COSt    »fiO 

•  month  in  1955  now  costs  about  $105  He 
1955    models    are    taken    aback    by    this    stiff 

USED-CAR    COMPETITION 

eoS',!?,.?*"'  '"'«"«hlle.  have  become  st.ffer 

^TJ^rlT  ""'  "'"  "^'*  ^«"  P^'^"  o'  UHed 
cars  are  down    while   prices  of   new   cars  are 

?hat  nrl.«  "^'""  Plymouth  dealer  savs 
aH  Lf  1  ""  '""'^  "^^-d  car.  have  fallen 
thoH'^  '"  ^°  P"^""^  '"  ^h*  Pa«t  vea" 
than'rhit"  """''"  ^'■"''  "  «  good  deal' less 

mieht^h^  "k  •  *  ^"""^  '"•'^"y  '"otorlsu  Who 
Heve    ,h«t      ^."*'''  ""*  '•""  "PP^ently  be- 
He^e    that    used    cars    offer    better    b.-irgalns 
Herr    again,    the    effect    of    the    recession    ^ 

a  'u^7  ^°""  ^'"  ^^'y''''  »^'t'r  off  buvlng 
Lc^e^  '"  K  '^*  •'•>00-to-»1.400  price 
for  J^^  *^'^''    ^^'^  *°"'^   have   to   pay 

l.'r  so  many  months,  than  committing  them- 

Jlr  •  sav.  'T^''"''"  P^y'"'"^.  on  a  new 
car     ,ay.  »  Studebaker  dealer  in  Chicago. 

for  le..^r,L  *"    "»«1-C"    prices   also    make. 
Tor  less   liberal   trade-in   allowances   In   sell- 
ng  new  cars,     a  number  of  dealers  say  thU 
»»  an  important  problem. 
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CONrtTSEI)  CUSTOMERS 

A  Plymouth-Imperial  dealer  In  San  Fran- 
cisco calls  confusion  the  No.  1  problem 
holding  sales  down.  He  explains.  "Deal- 
ers who  offer  11,500  off  on  a  $3,000  new  car 
must  be  padding  prices.  Car  shoppers  feel 
that.  They  are  confused  to  the  point  where 
they're  afraid  they're  getting  gypped  and 
won't  buy  at  all." 

I  think  the  price  situation  Is  one  thing 
that  has  destroyed  public  confidence  In  auto 
dealers,"  a  New  York  dealer  declares.  "I  be- 
lieve that  90  percent  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  uilk  today  think  of  dealers  as  hucksters. 
And  they  don  t  have  any  confidence  in  what 
the  dealers  tell   them." 

Last  week,  the  National  Auto  Dealers  As- 
sociation, together  with  some  Individual 
dealers,  told  a  Senate  committee  It  favors 
a  bill  to  make  the  auto  manufacturers  put 
labels  on  all  cars  showing  the  suggested  re- 
Ui.il  prices  and  other  charges,  in  order  to 
eliminate  confusion.  Ford  and  General  Mo- 
tors endorsed  the  proposal,  and  Chrysler  said 
It  was  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Are  prices  coming  down?  This  question 
seems  to  be  bothering  many  would-be  buyers 
Naturally,  those  who  think  there  is  a  'real 
chance  of  a  price  cut  tend  to  postpone  buy- 
ing. The  talk  In  Congress  of  repealing  or 
reducing  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  new  cars 
contributes  to  this  expectation. 

A  Washington  dealer  says  people  greeted 
his  sale.'men  the  day  after  a  new  excise-tax- 
reduction  bill  W.-IS  Introduced  in  Congress 
with  the  comment:  "Well,  I  see  they're  go- 
ing to  take  the  tax  off."  Other  dealers  say 
they  get  this  sort  of  comment  from  many 
prospects.  They  are  meeting  the  problem 
In  a  variety  of  ways. 

Some  say  they  t«ll  prospective  customers 
the  retail  price  will  net  come  down  even  if 
the  tax  is  removed.  Others  contend  the  tax 
Is  unlikely  to  be  cut  or  that,  if  it  is  the 
cut  will  be  retroactive.  One  dealer  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  to  his  customers  that 
anyone  who  bought  after  March  1  may  get 
a  refund  of  the  tax  later  on 


A  BIT  DISENCHANTED 

Dealers  who  feel  that  car  sales  are  down 
primarily  because  people  don't  like  the  .stv'es 
or  performance  of  the  new  cars  are  In  a 
minority. 

A  Chicago  Mercury  dealer  contends  that 
'people  are  a  bit  di.cenchanted  with  present 
auto  designs  '■  A  Dodge  dealer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco says:  "People  complain  that  our  cars 
are  too  large,  too  long,  too  wide  and  too  low  " 
He  believes  the  American  manufacturers 
should  have  a  car  commensurate  to  the  for- 
eign cars. 

Another  dealer  says  the  size  of  American 
cars  is  prominently  discussed  by  prospec- 
tive customers  as  a  reason  for  not  buvlng 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer 
on  the  west  coast  suggests  this:  "People  are 
trying  to  rationalize.  They  say  cars  are  too 
big  and  too  wide  as  an  excuse  not  to  buy  •• 

ttT^T  '"  "  ^'•''""K  among  dealers  that 
United  States  cars  have  become  too  much 
aiiice  in  size,  performance  and  riding  quali- 
ties and  that,  as  a  result,  there  is  less  pres- 
tige attached  to  owning  a  big.  new  car.  One 
dealer  theorizes:  "It's  the  old  story.  After 
you  ve  had  something  so  long,  vou  get  a  re- 
action. People  now  are  sated  with  the  'big- 
gesf  and  'best'  and  'most  powerful  '  If  you 
were  to  give  them  plain,  smaller  cars  for  a 
few  years,  they  d  swing  back  to  the  present 

INDI'STRT'S  BLACK  ETE 

The  Industry's  problems  have  provoked  a 
burst  of  bad  publicity  that  Is  almost  with- 
out precedent  for  its  Intensity.  Public  fig- 
ures from  the  President  on  down  have  been 
aiming  barbs  at  the  auto  makers  and  dealers. 
Congressional  committees  are  Investigating 
auto  prices.  The  Justice  Department  has  at- 
tacked a  group  of  dealers  for  alleged  prlce- 


flxing.  The  Auto  Workers  Union  attacks  the 
industry's  profits.  Styling  of  the  new  cars 
has  become  a  butt  of  Jokes  on  television  and 
In  magazines,  newspapers  and  dally  conver- 
sation. 

What  do  the  dealers  think  can  be  done  to 
improve  things?  Quite  a  few  favor  quick  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  excise.  Some  say  that, 
in  addition,  the  manufacturers  should  cut 
prices.  Others  want  simpler  styling  and 
more  emphasis  on  economy  in  gas  mileage 
and   repairs. 

Will  better  salesmanship  help?  A  Ford 
dealer  in  Washington  says  his  sales  are  al- 
most up  to  the  1957  level  and  the  reason  is 
that  his  salesmen  "get  out  and  work."  Other 
dealers  point  to  the  results  of  dramatic  sales 
campaigns  in  some  of  the  big  cities.  Still 
others  think  salesmanship  Is  not  at  fault.  A 
Bulck  dealer  becomes  quite  angry  at  the  idea 
that  It  might  be.  "These  salesmen  are  starv- 
ing to  death  and  pushing  the  daylights  out 
of   these  cars."   he  asserts. 

Thus,  the  dealers  seem  to  have  no  single 
simple  remedy  for  the  slump  in  sales,  just  ai 
they  have  no  single,  simple  explanation  for  it. 
In  their  eyes.  Just  about  everything  possible 
is  wrong  with  the  auto  business. 

ONE    REASON    WHY    CAR    SALES    ARE    SLIPPINO 

Tlie  typical  family  buying  a  new  car  In 
1957   had    an    income   of   *7.800  ' 

Taxes  took  $1,031.  living  costs,  $5,520. 
Left  for  savings,  or  major  purchases  such  as 
a  new  car,  $1,249,  or  $104  a  month. 

An  average  new  car  costs  about  $3,000. 
After  the  usual  downpayment  of  one-third 
a  typical  buyer  still  owes  $2,000,  to  be 
financed  by  an  auto  loan. 

On  a  2-year  loan,  payments  would  be 
about  199  a  month,  or  almost  all  of  a  typical 
family's  income  above  living  costs.  On  a 
3-year  loan,  payments  would  be  about  $71  a 
month,  or  two-thirds  of  the  family's  avail- 
able Income. 

When  confidence  is  high,  many  will  borrow 
to  enjoy  a  new  car.    When  confidence  wane-: 
as  in  1958.  fewer  people  will  take  on  future 
obligations,  and  car  sales  slip. 


[From  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  May  2 
1958) 
What's  Next  in  Autos? 
Detroit.— What  is  the  American  car  of  the 
future  to  be  like?     Is  it  to  be  a  smaller  car, 
an  economy  car,  or  even  a  larger  car  offering 
more  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience? 
How  about  the  1959  models  and  those  that 
follow?     Are  cars  as  big   and   broad,  as  low 
and  powerful,  and  as  bright  in  color  as  they 
can   pet?     Or   does    the   automobile   Industry 
have   Ideas   for   changes   that   will    spark   an 
expanding  demand? 

The  outlook  for  business  In  1959  and  later 
years  depends  to  an  Important  extent  on  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions.  When 
the  American  public  backs  away  from  pur- 
chases of  new  cars,  the  whole  country  feels 
the  Impact. 

To  find  out  whafs  ahead  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  sought  the  views  of  leaders  in 
the  auto  industry.  All  remain  confident  that 
the  present  setback  in  the  Industry  is  only 
temporary  and  that  steady  improvement  in 
cars  of  the  future  will  assure  high  demand 
for  models  year  after  year.  There  is  wide 
agreement,  too.  on  what  It  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can public,  by  and  large,  wants  In  the  way 
of  a  car.  ' 

A  LOOK  AT  igSS 

What  is  that  demand  likely  to  produce  In 
1959  and  beyond?  Broadly,  the  answer  U 
this: 

The   new   1959   cars   will    be — as   a   rule 

somewhat  wider  and  a  bit  longer  and  lower 
than  1958  cars. 


» Median  Income  of  families  buying  new 
cars,  as  shown  by  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report 
survey. 
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Colors  will  tend  to  be  more  subdued,  with 
fewer  contrasting  shades.  Chrome  trim  will 
be  used  freely,  as  before. 

Economy  of  operation  will  be  emphasized. 
The  goal  is  a  20  percent  to  25  percent  saving 
In  fuel  use  over  the  next  4  to  6  years.  A 
start  toward  that  Roal  will  be  made  In  the 
1959  models.     The  horsepower  race  will  end. 

Output  of  a  small.  Eur>'pean-type  car  by 
the  big  three  United  States  automakers  is 
not  foreseen.  An  economy-type  car.  of  a 
size  In  between  the  standard  American  car 
and  the  European  car.  is  unlikely  from  the 
big  Uiree  before  1960.  if  then. 

Price  will  depend  largely  on  the  outcome  of 
wage  negotiations  now  under  way.  The  hope 
uf  the  Industry  Is  that  a  price  rise  can  tie 
avoided. 

BELIEF   IM   SIZE 

The  three  major  United  States  automobile 
companies  remiun  completely  convinced  that 
the  average  American  family  wants  a  car 
that  Is  large  enough  for  comfort,  powerful 
enough  to  keep  Its  place  on  superhighways, 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  with  the  latest 
In  the  way  of  aids  to  the  driver.  All  of  that 
spells  size. 

The  dissenting  view,  however.  Is  most 
strongly  expressed  by  George  Romney,  presi- 
dent of  American  Motors  Corporation,  who 
sees  a  heavy  demand  for  a  compact  economy 
car.  Mr.  Romney  fears  that  big  cars  and 
annual  model  changes,  making  for  early  ob- 
solescence, arc  carrying  the  Industry  iiir  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

This  is  a  minority  view  In  the  American 
Industry. 

AHEAD   FOR   UNITED  STATES,   A   CLA.SSLESS  CAR 

It  is  true  that  some  people  "would  like  cars 
shorter,"  says  James  O.  Wright,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  general 
manager  of  Its  Ford  Division.  "But  natur- 
ally we  must  build  to  the  volume  demand. 
People  like  cars  big.  The  volume  purchases 
are  being  made  In  that  direction." 

B^dward  N.  Cole,  general  manager  of  Chev- 
rolet and  a  General  Motors  vice  president, 
agrees. 

"The  great  majority  of  people  want  the 
larger  car,  the  big  package.  We  mu£t  go  by 
the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

"People  want  passenger  room  In  a  car. 
and  luggage  space,  and  this  Is  not  going  to 
change.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  people 
are  getting  huger,  physically.  And  Ameri- 
cans are  considerably  larger  than  Europeans. 
For  equal  comfort,  they  need  larger  cars." 

A  top  marketing  ofllclal  for  Chrysler  Corp., 
Byron  J  Nichols,  observes  that  people  tend 
to  forget  that  the  American  car  has  been 
developed  through  the  years  to  meet  Ameri- 
can needs  and  driving  rr)ndllloiifi. 

"The  average  f.uiilly  In  this  country  will 
need  and  want  nn  nll-purponc  cur  that  will 
take  them  to  thn  theator.  carry  a  heavy 
luggage  load,  cnilto  the  nitprrhlgtiwayn  in 
comfort,  or  pull  a  houne  trnller,"  nayi  Mr. 
Klrholn, 

Tlie  trend  toward  larger  car*,  la  rxpectrd 
to  continue — to  Bome  degree -over  the  next 
tevoral  year*.  After  that,  »\zt  probably  will 
remain  vtable. 

LOW  INTO  MnXUM 

A  development  of  ttie  l.idi  few  yMra  U  the 
peiiei ration  of  some  low-pnced  modeU  into 
the  truiiitionul  nu-cluim-pi  iced  field.  Ford, 
Clievrolet.  and  Plymouth  hereafter  will  be 
making  cars  as  large  as  moht  of  the  medium- 
priced  makes  and  almost  us  large  as  some  of 
the  top-priced  makes. 

Helping  this  trend  Is  a  widening  u.-se  of 
Interchangeable  body  shells,  which  medium- 
priced  m.ikes  are  to  share  with  the  low- 
priced  three. 

What  Is  evolving  from  all  this  Is  a  cla.ssless 
car.  The  buyer  of  a  low-priced  model  will 
get  almost  as  much  car.  so  far  as  size  Is 
concerned,  as  the  btiyer  who  goes  the  limit 
on  cost. 


Tlie  medium-priced  and  top-priced  cars 
won't  get  much  larger,  as  they  are  close  to 
practical  limits  of  length  and  width. 

WIDTH   TO   CROW 

The  Chevrolet,  which  Incrra.sed  mo.«;t  con- 
spicuously In  size  from  1957  to  1958.  again 
Is  exp>ected  to  become  wider  and  a  little 
longer  next  year.  In  1959.  It  may  not  be 
easy — at  a  distance — to  tell  a  Chevrolet  from 
a  Cadillac. 

Ford  Is  understood  to  have  a  new  top 
model  for  1959  larger  than  any  present  Ford 
car.  Plymouth  is  to  make  major  changes 
following  this  same  trend. 

In  all  the.'^e  cars  the  principal  Increase  is 
to  be  In  width,  mostly  Inside  the  body,  rather 
than  in  length.  The  result  will  be  cars 
around  80  to  81  Inches  wide.  Including 
fenders  and  bumpers.  ThLs  means  an  in- 
crease, on  the  average,  of  2  to  3  Inches. 

In  car  length,  the  Increase  Is  expected  to 
be  only  a  few  Inches  for  the  Chevrolet-Ford - 
Plymouth  group.  This  will  mean  cars  only 
5  to  6  Inches  .shorter.  In  some  Instances,  than 
today's  smallest  Cadillac.  For  most  other 
makes,  any  addition  to  length  apparently 
will  be  moderate. 

No  change  will  be  made  In  the  size  of 
American  Motors'  Rambler.  Studebaker- 
Packnrd  is  to  bring  out  a  new  economy  car 
for  1959. 

The  low  silhouette  Is  to  become  still  lower. 
Many  makes  are  to  be  trimmed  down  to  an 
overall  hel2;ht  of  55  to  58  Inches,  Joining 
others  that  already  are  down  to  that  range. 

Restyling  will  be  extensive  In  the  1959 
cars.  Comi>etltlon  is  given  as  the  chief  rea- 
son. Lower  silhouettes  and  the  Increai^e  In 
car  size  give  the  stylists  new  opporttmltles 
for  reshaping  bodies,  doors,  fenders,  hoods, 
and  rear  decks. 

CHROME    STII.L    POrULAH 

Contrary  to  recent  reports,  most  1959  cars 
win  have  an  abundance  of  chrome  trim.  Ex- 
perience this  year,  as  in  the  past,  seems  to 
show  that  chrome  attracts  buyers.  There 
may  be  less  chrome  lator  on,  but  the  end  u> 
not  now  in  sight. 

Colors,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  more 
conservative  in  1959.  Solid  colors  will  be 
favored,  with  fewer  models  painted  In  2  tones 
or  3  tones.  There  Is  a  trend,  too.  toward 
darker  and  more  subdued  colors. 

Headlamps  will  be  dual.  Fins  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  more  numerous  In  Ram- 
blers and  probably  In  Studebaker-Packard 
models,  however,  styling  changes  will  be  mod- 
erate. 

ITt    DETROIT.    NO    SHORTAGE    OF    n>C,\S 

What  does  that  leave?  Cars  are  so  pn'ked 
now  with  nutomatic  equl))ment.  power  de- 
vices, and  ntyllng  features  that  a  great  many 
people  nnk  "Can  there  be  changes  of  sufll- 
rlent  Importance  hereafter  to  attract  buyers 
In  great  number*?" 

The  car  niakrm.  in  eubstance  and  with  deep 
roiivlrtlon,  «iiy    'Sure." 

More  or  lobn  iyj)lcully,  Chevrolel'e  Ur.  CiMe 
prediiti»: 

"There  will  Ijc  Jiul  uh  many  dramatic 
changes  in  curs  in  the  future,  if  not  more, 
th.in  there  have  born  In  the  la»t  2.^  years. 
If  people  have  the  notion  we  are  running 
out  of  ideas  for  new  feature*,  they  are  not 
thinking  correctly. 

"There  will  be  new  comforts,  new  luxuries. 
And  we  haven't  seen  the  end  of  driver  as- 
sists. There  is  development  work  on  trans- 
missions, tires,  brakes,  llght.s  Indeed,  a 
whole  realm  oX  convenience  and  safety  fea- 
tures." 

No  car  maker  will  identify  future  Im- 
provemenu  more  specifically  than  that. 
Those  which  are  well  within  sight,  or  even 
embodied  in  handmade  models  la  the  en- 
gineering and  design  laboratories  of  each 
maker,  will  be  kept  trade  secrets  as  long  as 
possible. 


NEW    HEl.P   FOR    DRIVERS 

Edward  T.  Ragsdale.  general  manager  of 
Buick  and  a  vice  president  of  GM.  sees  no 
end  to  the  possibilities  in  harnessing  the 
power  of  the  car  to  help  the  driver.  He 
also  anticipates  ImfxjrUint  changes  In  de- 
sign.     One  example: 

"There  may  be  something  In  design  to 
reduce  eyestrain  when  one  drives  ail  day. 
This  would  reduce  driver  fatigue,  therefore 
be  a  safety  measure.  Tinted  glass,  in  wide 
Ube  now.  ha*  helped." 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Ford,  is  equally  confident 
of  improvementa  to  come. 

"There  will  always  be  new  things — all 
kinds."  he  says.  "We  expect  better  and 
better  performance,  a  sm<x)ther  ride  and 
better  handling,  especially  on  superhigh- 
ways. All  components  of  the  automobile — 
tires,  steering  systems,  safety  features,  elec- 
tronic-guidance B>-8tems  and  the  rest  -will 
develop  year  by  year  uhder  the  testing  of 
the  market  place." 

MORI    DEPENDABILITT 

Harry  E.  Chesebrough.  new  head  of 
Chrysler's  Plymouth  division,  also  sees  the 
industry  pushing  onward  to  new  achieve- 
ments. He  sums  up:  "In  the  future,  we  will 
have  more  and  more  dependability,  comfort 
and  honesty  of  style." 

This  expansion,  the  Chrj'sler  executive  be- 
lieves, win  let  the  industry,  some  year  soon, 
shoot  past  Its  record  of  7.2  million  new  cars 
sold  In  1955. 

Other  executives  In  Chrysler  and  compet- 
ing companies  hold  slnxUar  views.  Some  go 
further.  Mr.  Wright,  at  Ford,  predicts:  "It 
is  our  firm  opinion,  based  on  careful  fore- 
casts, that  between  now  and  1965  there  will 
be  years  of  automobile  protluctlon  amount- 
ing to  upward  of  10  million  cars  and 
trucks." 

The  horsepower  race  apparently  has 
ended,  with  horsepower  ratings  exj>ected  to 
go  up  only  slightly.  If  at  all.  in  the  future. 

Says  Mr.  Wright:  "We  feel  now  that  tlie 
automobile  is  adequately  powered." 

DRIVING   ECONOMY   THE  BIG   COAL    NOW 

Economy  in  gasoline  mileage  Is  the  aim 
how.  The  direction  ot  engineers'  efTorts 
along  this  line  are  summed  up  by  Mr  Rags- 
dale,  of  Bulck.  who  says: 

"Everybody  in  the  Industry  Is  working  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  Improve  gasoline  mileage. 
We  are  pursuing  this  nggrebslvely  " 

Improved  g;i»<jline  fuels  are  being  de- 
veloped In  the  Inboratorlee  and  reQncrle*  oX 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Fuel  injection  t*  not  to  l>e  pushed  much 
at  this  time  in  furthering  gas  economy  In- 
dustry executives  say  it  will  ni>t  help  niHte- 
rlnlly  until  It  U  almpMried  and  made  <oin- 
petltlve  in  price  with  the  mulilb.irrel  carbu- 
retor, 

RISK  or  POWER  DrvirEM 

Even  with  new-car  sales  driwn.  tu  a  result 
of  the  recteelon.  the  continuing  popularity 
of  power  devices  and  uccessorlcs  is  phtnome- 
nal. 

Automatic  transmissions,  which  did  not 
come  into  wide  use  until  the  early  li*50s, 
are  now  installed  In  8  out  of  10  new  United 
8tate«-bullt  cars  The  total  of  such  trans- 
missions In  use  has  risen  to  more  th.m  31 
mlllU^n. 

Power  st»vr1ng  -like  automatic  transmis- 
sion, an  extra-cost  Item  on  most  new  cars — ■ 
is  Insuiled  In  about  4  out  of  10  cars  coming 
ofT  the  assemblv  lines  M<>re  th.in  8  million 
units  are  in  use  8  years  after  Its  Intr^xluc- 
Uon. 

Drastic  reductions  In  the  cost  of  p'lwer- 
Fteerlng  units  have  helped  materially  In 
bringing  them  Into  wider  use.  Their  $300 
price  to  a  car  buyer  in  1952  has  come  down 
to  a  top  price  of  » 1 07  50  lodav  Ford  offers 
a  unit  for  JG8.70. 
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Power  brakes  run  fairly  close  to  power 
steering  In  popularity.  On  a  lesser  scale,  air 
conditioning  and  such  conveniences  as 
power-operated  windows,  seats,  and  radio 
antennas  have  had  a  swift  expansion  More 
than  1.150,000  cars  have  been  equipped  with 
air  conditioning  since  195J.  In  top-priced 
lines,  every  third  new  car  is  alr-conditioned. 

Then  there  are  healers,  with  which  nearly 
all  new  cars  are  equipped,  and  radios,  now 
installed  In   36  5  mllli<jn   automobiles. 

DRIVER.S'  DEMAND  FOR  EXTRA.S  NEVER  ENDS 

Public  demand  for  special  equipment 
seems  to  be  insatiable.  Since  buyers  of  all 
but  the  higher  priced  cars  pay  extra  for  such 
equipment,  this  demand  appears  to  contra- 
dict much  of  the  talk  that  what  people  want 
most  of  all  is  cheaper  cars  and  more  eco- 
nomical transportation. 

Automatic  transmission  Involves  nn  extra 
cost  of  around  $200  It  reduces  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  bv  10  percent,  according 
to  an  estimate  by  the  General  Petroleum 
Corp. 

■Yet  the  proportion  of  cars  equipped  with 
this  device  has  continued  to  increase  even 
In  the  recession.  It  Is  elected  by  more  than 
7  out  of  10  buyers  of  cars  in  the  lowest- 
price  range. 

American  Motors,  which  stresses  economy 
of  operation  of  Us  Rambler,  sells  49  percent 
of  Its  6-cyllnder  cars  and  80  percent  of  its 
V-8'8  with   automatic   transmissions. 

Another  economy  car.  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard's  ScoUman.  until  lately  emphasized 
minimum  equipment  of  heater,  defroster  and 
directional  signals.  Now  it  offers  automatic 
transmission  as  an  option. 

Experience  shows  that  many  women  es- 
pecially. Insist  upon  smooth  and  effortless 
gear  shifting  and  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for 
It.  Some  women  drivers  have  never  slilfted 
gears,  don't  know  how. 

WHERE  ECONOMY  TRr ND  IS  SHOWING 

A  partly  contrary  trend,  toward  utmost 
economy.  Is  showing  up  In  this  time  of  reces- 
slcn.  There  Is  an  abrupt  and  conspicuous 
switch  u.  lowest  priced  models  in  the  Ford- 
Plymouth-Chevrolet  group. 

A  year  ago.  nearly  half  of  the  "low  priced 
three  '  cars  produced  were  the  luxury  mod- 
els—Chevrolet's  Bel  Air.  Plymouth's  '  Belve- 
dere Ford's  Fairiane  5O0  That  projx.rtlon 
has  fallen  lately  to  as  l.,w  as  36  percent  De- 
mand f(,r  the  lowest  priced  models-  Chevro- 
lets    Delray.     Plymouth's    Plaza    and     Ford's 

na''r''eHT.,l°''~*""   """'•   ^^"^   doubled,   com- 
pared with  a  year  ago. 

The  six  Is  making  a  comeback      Currently 
t  accounts  f.,r  30  percent   of   producti.  n   In 
"lis  price  grouji.  compared  with  only  22  per- 
cent a  year  ago.  according  t..  Ward  «  Auto- 

tripling   „f    demand    f,.r    lu   sixes      Tl.c    „ix 
rost.  ab<.ut   1100   Ir.s   ,h,.n    the   V  8   m    the 

I'rTtl  ""IT! ,"'"'  '• ""'"  --<""""'<-'.i  to  o ! 

snlau,    ^  .?*'.   '"■"  ''">  l»»««ixe.  without 
■'ly  automatic  devices. 
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TRMPORARY    CHANCr* 
R.^far^'fr'.^"'^"''*'/^"  •"'"    '"    *'"y'"R   »^"»"tS 

It   ha.  ''7>^""^'"'"^e,   for  several    reasons. 
Jt   has  not   been   sumclent,   so  far    to  check 

J m'iiv'"^?,?'"^'  ^  ex,ra-cos,  equipment,  espe- 
cially  automatic  transmissions 
ninl"?hi"""  'rni'ortant.   f .  r  Detroit's  plan- 
r.!^,:^  economy   trend    is   thought   u>   be 

Xh^'ZT';     ''''''"'  ''*'"^^"  '^  *'°»t  outlast 
her.    ^'°"      ^  "'"^"^  »'-«'"d  '"ded  after 

1  «  th^'n"  °'  '°"^''  "^^^  -^q"^''  '"  ^«« 
»a«    the   all-tlme    record   sale   of    7  2   million 

e,.    cars  in   1955.     Many  of  these  car,  were 

in  higher  price  bracket*  than  the  same  peo! 

pie  normally  bought  In   before  that   slur^p 

Br^.^'"'"^'''  '"^  '^^^•'*  '•"'■  maimers  are  volume 
prc^ucers.  They  build  cars  for  the  majority. 
And  they   remain   convinced  that,  once  the 


recession  Is  past,  this  majority  will  follow  a 
trend  toward  the  more  expensive  models  of 
a  given  make  of  car,  the  V-8  engine,  and 
plenty  of  power  devices. 

UNITED    STATES    PRODUCERS     SIZE    UP    SMALL-CAB 

FUTURE 

If  Detroit  ever  becomes  convinced  that 
there  is  a  big-enough  demand  for  smaller 
cars  In  this  country,  they  will  be  built  here. 
But  there  Is  little  likelihf>od  thRt  this  will 
happen  in  the  next  2  years,  as  things  now 
stand. 

Mr  Nichols,  of  Chrysler,  says  European- 
type  smaller  cars  "will  never  fill  the  bill." 
Mr.  Cole,  at  Chevrolet,  equally  blunt,  says:  "I 
don't  think  the  European-type  car  has  any 
future  In  this  country." 

Prl\ately.  almost  every  auto  executive  in 
Detroit  will  tell  you  frankly  that  the  small 
European  cars  are  underpowered  for  United 
Stales  highways  and  expressways  and  are 
lacking  In  style. 

About  all  that  Detroit  concedes  to  most  of 
the  European  imports  is  some  utility  as  sec- 
ond cars. 

THE    "in    BETWEEN  '    CAR 

What  Detroit  may  produce— If  its  final  de- 
cision goes  that  way— is  a  car  of  in  between 
size,  decidedly  larger  and  roomier  than  most 
of  the  smaller  Imports,  but  .sm^oller  and  .some- 
what more  economical  than  the  cars  it  builds 
now. 

If  this  In-between  car  does  materialize.  It 
will  not  replace  pre.sent-day  big  cars,  but  will 
supplement  them.  They  would  be  made  for 
a  minority,  still  not  very  big.  but  definitely 
growing. 

At  lea-st  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  this  minority  are  very  plain. 
There  Is  a  rising  demand  for  personal  trans- 
portation—for the  head  of  a  hou.<=eho!d 
driving  to  work,  for  the  housewife  in  the 
suburbs  who  needs  a  car  to  go  to  market 
and  tran.sport  young  children  to  school,  and 
for  teen-agers  who  want   to  go  places. 

Along  with  these,  there  Is  price  resist- 
ance. This  is  particularly  marked  among 
people  who  find  they  are  spending  a  large 
proportion  of  their  income— authorities  say 

some  spend  as  much   as  20  to  25  percent 

for  transportation.  Other  lactors  are  the 
ease  of  parking  and  low  operating  costs  of 
most  foreign  cars. 

SMALL    CARS,    AN    OPINION 

How  big  is  the  market  for  small  or  at 
least,  smaller  cars? 

Detroit's    answer     is     that    It     seems    big 
enough   to  attract  the  smaller.   Indei)endent 
manufacturers— American  M'>tors  and  Stude- 
baker-Packard      It    Is  not   rated   big  enoui-h 
however,  for  the  volume  producers. 

Lester  L  Colbert,  president  of  Clirvsler 
Corp,  recently  told  his  stockholders  'that 
it  Was  not  worthwhile  at  the  present  time  " 
for  his  company  to  set  up  facilities  for  mak- 
Uitt  smaller  cum  in  this  cfiuntry. 

Privately,  executives  of  Oencral  Motors  and 
Pord  agree  with  Mr  Colbert, 

Is  the  market  for  small  cars  a  lasting 
one?  Or  is  a  lot  of  it  Just  fad.  and  sus- 
tained for  a  while  by  the  recession?  me 
guess  of  the  big  three  U  that  It  is  not 
lasting. 

Tlie  sales  experience  of  the  big  three  as 
well  as  their  market  studies.  Indicates  that 
most  people  don't  want  small  cars  though 
they  do  want  the  operating  economy  which 
these  cars  provide.  The  United  States  mak- 
ers are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to 
that  subject. 

USED  UNITED  STATES  AUTOS  VERSUS  NEW  FOREIGN 
CARS 

Detroit  Is  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  real 
and  lasting  market  for  less-expensive  cars 
whatever  Its  size,  would  be  better  served  by 
new  smaller  cars  than  by  good,  late-model 
used  cars. 


Tliese  an.«:wers  could  be  wrong.  And  If 
*-ihey  prove  to  be  wrong,  the  big  three  will 
make  some  smaller  cars.  Mr.  Colbert  has 
said:  "We  are  in  a  position  to  move  very 
fast  if  it  Is  decided  later  that  the  market 
lor  small  cars  is  big  enough  to  justify  such 
a  move" 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  other 
major  producers.  All  of  them  have  draw- 
ings, if  not  prototypes,  of  smaller  cars  They 
have  made  a  lot  of  advance  preparations. 
But  all  of  these  are  contingent,  and  the  most 
authoritative  Information  is  that  there  are 
no  final  commitments  at  all. 

For  the  economy  minded.  Detroit  favors 
used  cars,  which  ordinarily  outsell  new  cars 
by  about  2  to  1. 

FACTOR    OF    REPAIRS 

A  major  complaint  about  used  cars  has 
been  that  they  often  are  in  poor  condition 
run  up  big  repair  bills.  Now.  the  industry  Is 
giving  more  attention  to  programs  for  re- 
conditioning and  warranty  of  used  cars 
There  is  a  relatively  new,  fast-growing  busi- 
ness in  used-car  warranty  contracts. 

One  warranty  corporation  has  signed  agree- 
ments With  4,400  dealers.  Customers  get 
1-year  guarantees  on  major  mechanical 
parts. 

Mr.  Nichols,  of  Chrysler,  voices  the  view 
shared  by  most  American  car  makers  that 
^">od  United  States  used  cars  are  a  better 
value  than  small  foreign  cars.    He  says: 

"The  going  price  for  a  low-mileape  1955 
Plymouth  four-door  sedan  equipped  with 
V-8  engine,  automatic  transmission  power 
brakes,  radio  and  heater,  on  Detroit's  Liver- 
noi.s  Avenue,  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1  ooo 
How  can  anyone  claim  that  a  small  foreign 
car.  bought  in  Detroit  at  a  price  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000.  cffers  anything  like  the 
same  value  as  that  Plymouth  or  a  compara- 
ble American  car? 

"People  who  talk  about  the  gas  economy 
of  the  small  foreign  car  should  take  a  sharp 
pencil  and  figure  how  man  years  it  wcaild 
take  tlicm  to  save  that  thousand-dollar  dif- 
ference In  price.  And  that  big  difference  in 
initial  outlay  is  entirely  apart  from  the  dif- 
ference In  comfort,  utility,  safety,  and  ease 
of  operation." 

A    BOOM     FORECAST    IN  STATION    WAGONS 

The  body  type  that  appears  to  have  the 
most  assured  position  in  the  coming  years 
is   the  station   wagon. 

As  rece:nly  as  1940.  fewer  than  1  percent 
of  the  United  States  cars  sold  were  station 
wagons.  That  proportion  has  risen  rapidly 
U)  more  than  12  percent 

A   widely  held   view  of  what   Is  ahead  for 
station  wagons  was  voiced  recently  bv  George 
H     Brown,    manager    of    Ford's    marketlng- 
research   department,     'Every   piece   of  evi- 
dence    I've   seen    indicates    that    wagons   are 
the  car  of  the  future."  said  Mr   Brown,  "and 
that,    within    10    years,    one-fourth    of    u>tal 
Industry  sales  will  be  station-wagon  models  " 
C<nitiderublc  changes  m  the  station  wagon 
are    envisioned    for    years    ahead,    although 
Ideas  about  them  vary      A  Ford  stylist,  Da- 
mon   C.    Woods,    suggesu    that    they    might 
have   a  sliding  or  rolltop  roof,  or  swing-up 
sides    to    make    it   easier   for   passengers   to 
get  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Woods  also  predicts  that  the  makers 
win  explore  club  car  seating,  in  which  rear 
passengers  sit  In  a  semicircle  as  they  would 
in  the  observation  car  of  a  train, 

MAJOR   IMPROVTMENTS   ARE  IN  THE  WORKS 

Roomier  cars,  providing  more  space  for 
passengers,  are  a  prime  objective  of  Detroit's 
auto  makers.  Enlarging  of  car  bodies  is 
only  one  approach.  Another  is  relocation  of 
components  of  the  drive  line  that  conveys 
power  from  the  engine  to  the  rear  wheels. 
One  big  change  of  this  nature  which 
appears  to  be  In  the  cards  is  the  removal 
Of  the  transmission  from  Just  behind  the 
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engine  to  the  rear  of  the  car.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  huge  hump 
over  the  transmission  In  the  floor  of  the 
front  compartment,  which  has  been  growing 
higher  and  higher  a»  the  car  body  has  been 
lowered  in  efforts  to  reduce  car  height. 

The  awkward  hump  further  back,  over  the 
drive  shaft,  also  could  be  cut  down  sharply 
in  size.  These  changes,  removing  annoying 
drawbacks  of  low  cars,  can  be  expected 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Wiih  them  may  come  a  rear-engine  car. 
ThU  presents  problems,  but  the  best  author- 
ities say  they  do  not  appear  to  be  insoluble. 

Gas-turbine  engines  appear  to  be  a  possi- 
bility, but  not  a  probability,  in  the  next  5 
years.  Most  executives  say  such  engines 
are  10  years  away,  or  just  distant.  These 
engines  burn  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  air 
to  form  gases.  These  gases,  expanding,  spin 
the  blades  of  a  turbine  which  Is  geared  to 
a  drlveshaft  connected  to  the  car"s  wheels. 

Intensive  development  work  In  Detroit 
and  elsewhere  has  produced  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  In  the  gas  turbine.  But  it  still 
requires  a  lot  of  fuel,  runs  very  hot  and 
Involves  difficulties  in  size,  weight  and  cost. 

DRIVING    BY     RADAR 

Automatic  devices  and  a.s.slsts  for  the 
driver  which  will  make  tddays  ptishbuttons 
and  levers  seem  very  crude  are  to  make 
their  appearance    In   cars   of   the   future. 

One  device  which  seems  closest,  perhaps 
only  a  few  years  dl.stant.  Is  a  radar  system 
or  similar  warning  device  to  alert  a  driver 
when  he  gets  dangerously  close  to  another 
car  or  obstacle.  I.ess  Imminent,  and  more 
difficult,  are  devices  that  will  automatically 
brake  a  car,  or  take  other  action,  to  avert  u 
collision. 

Another  approach  to  nearly  nntomatlc 
driving  Is  a  mechanlHm  that  wotild  enable 
the  driver  to  steer,  accelerate,  and  brake 
With  a  tingle  stick  control.  This  Is  experi- 
mental now. 

ATOM-POWCRTD    At;T09T 

The  electric  cur  may  make  u  comeback 
one  day. 

One  MiiggeNtlon  1«  thnt  the  electric  power 
might  be  generated  by  iitomlc  roactort  In 
the  future  aiul  picked  up  Ircm  microwave 
b«um»  Another  power  notirre  miKKrHred  In 
•olar  energy,  which  Ia  dovrlopliiK  rapidly  and 
which  can  be  uoed  to  generate  electricity. 
(*.ir«  wo\iia  pick  np  electric  power  from 
beam*,  or  perhaps  cabled. 

Cnr»  that  even  fly  Krem  to  be  an  ultimate 
potentiality.  A*  to  that,  Mr.  Chencbrougli 
«iay%.  "Momr  day  they  will  "  Other  auto- 
motive men  utfree  Htudebaker-Packard  de- 
■  ignera  have  anticipated  »iich  a  tpace  age 
vehicle  by  building  an  experimental  body 
lor  It. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  however.  De- 
troll*  auto  makers  are  betting  himdreds  of 
mlUloni  of  dollars  that  Americans  will  like 
and  buy  the  products  they  have  lined  up 
(or  1950  and  the  years  Just  ahead. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  4. 
19581 

NlNETTrN  HtTNDRFO   AND  FlFTT-NlNE  CaR.S  WILL 

Be  Longer,   With  Oi.amorous   Stvli.no 
(By  Joseph  C.  Ingraham) 

The  1959  model  automobile  will  be  a  big. 
glamorous  package  devoid  of  any  radical  en- 
gineering cnanges.  Higher  style  combined 
with  an  even  wider  and  longer  silhouette 
than  current  models  will  dominate  this  fall, 
when  the  1959  cars  go  on  display. 

Despite  steadily  growing  portents  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  car-buying  public  be- 
lieves that  more  simplicity  should  character- 
ize automobile  design,  manufacturers  will 
pay  only  llpservic«  to  that  trend  thLs  year, 
mainly  because  at  tills  late  date  they  cannot 
do  otherwise. 

Unlike  the  garment  Industry,  where  radi- 
cal change  Is  possible  almost  overnight  be- 
cause only  paper  patterns  are  Involved,  the 


automobile    Industry    must    plan   at    least    2 
years  ahead. 

M.isslve  metal  dies  must  be  fabricated,  new 
tools  designed,  hundreds  of  sheet  metal,  en- 
gine, or  other  mechanical  parts  ordered  from 
supply  houses.  Basically  the  car  Is  an  as- 
sembled product  and  even  the  biggest  pro- 
ducers turn  out  only  about  50  percent  of 
the  Items  In  their  own  plants. 

DESIGN    DASEO   ON    STUDIES 

The  1959  car  designs  were  made  final,  ex- 
cept for  a  lew  crash  changes,  more  than 
18  months  ago  Public  demand  then  still 
was  for  a  big.  flamboyant  vehicle,  according 
to  their  marketing  studies.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  the  studies  -and  Detroit 
does  not  spend  money  lightly. 

It  Is  generally  contended  that  more  than 
4  million  persons  are  polled  before  a  new  car 
design  Is  set  In  late  1956  when  the  1959 
models  were  locked  up  It  was  estimated  that 
15  percent  of  potential  customers  wanted 
less  chrome  and  more  subdued  styling. 

A  recheck  late  In  1957  showed  the  conserv- 
atives had  gained  ground.  Tlie  be^t  that 
the  makers  could  do  now  to  tone  down  new 
models,  however,  was  to  delete  some  chrome, 
although  this  will  show  up  on  only  a  few  of 
the  more  than  275  models  that  will  start 
rolling  off  assembly  lines  in  September. 

More  glass.  Increased  use  of  anadlzed 
aluminum  In  an  array  of  glistening  textured 
colors,  soft  solid  exterior  tones,  and  more  lux- 
urious Interior  trim  will  distinguish  the  new 
mcxlela  from  the  current  cars.  Historically, 
the  changes  will  be  evolutionary  with  Just 
enough  difference  to  bolster  Detroit  s  philos- 
ophy that  the  public  will  not  accept  the 
same  car  for  more  than  1  year. 

BETTrn  prnroRMANCc  likfi  T 

A.><  ft  result  the  big  3  of  the  Industry — 
Ford.  Cienernl  Motors,  and  Chry«ler — report- 
edly have  budgeted  nearly  $1'^  billion  to 
bring  otit  their  1969  automobiles,  a  few  hun- 
dred million  more  than  the  rccord-smashlnK 
outlay  of  last  year. 

What  will  the  public  get  besides  glamor? 
Mainly  better  perfcrmance,  says  the  Indus- 
try with  engines  being  rennrd  to  improve 
gas  mileage  althotigh  the  ha«lc  jKjwerplani 
will    be   unchnnkfed. 

As  to  the  new  look,  here  roughly  Is  how 
It  fchapes  ii|)  for  the  comim:  model  yetir: 

Ford  will  have  n  completely  rer.iyled  ex- 
terior Every  piece  of  metal  will  be  of  new 
drf.iKn  The  roof  line  will  be  Iriwered  slight- 
ly, the  ribbed  pattern  of  1958  will  be  elim- 
inated The  twin  tall  tights  will  be  replaced 
by  single  huge  plate-shaped   llghta. 

There  will  be  ornaments  on  the  front  fen- 
ders, a  replacement  of  the  Bco<jp  decoration 
on  the  ho(^s  of  this  year  s  mcxlels.  A  single 
longer  wheelbase  of  at  least  118  inches  will 
replace  the  current  116-lnch  atid  118-Inch. 
Car  length  will  increase  about  2  inches,  width 
the  same. 

Edael,  which  seems  to  be  catching  on 
slowly,  win  retain  Its  distinctive  vertical  grill 
for  Its  second  year  In  the  market  place  but 
will  be  restyled  enough  to  make  It  distin- 
guishable from  the  first  run.  The  rest  of  the 
Ford  company  line.  Mercury  and  Lincoln, 
will  get  a  simple  face-lift  with  the  bulk  of 
the  more  than  »400  million  that  the  company 
la  spending  on  Its  new  models  going  Into  Its 
bread-and-butter  line  of  Fords. 

P1.TMOUTH    TO    BE    CHANCrtJ 

In  the  Chrysler  family  the  blj^gest  changes 
are  set  for  Its  lowest  price  line.  Plymouths. 
The  moderate  slanting  fins  will  give  way  to 
long  flared  dartllke  spears.  Accompanying 
the  higher  soaring  fins  will  be  multi-colored 
aluminum  trim  Inside  and  on  the  dash. 
Recast  headlamps  and  tall  lights  and  new 
panel  treatment  wlU  make  the  illusion  of 
change  more  dramatic  than  substantial. 

Tlie  corporation's  DL>dge  cars  will  also  get 
a  fairly  drastic  revamping  with  the  DeSoto, 
Chrysler  and   Imperial  lines  dres.scd   up  but 


not  manifestly  different  than  this  year's 
cars. 

At  General  Motors  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  Chevrolet,  4  Inches  longer  and  4  Inches 
wider  than  the  present  models.  The  soft 
curving  rear  end  will  vanish  and  fins  again 
will  be  the  style.  Chrome  will  glisten  from 
window  panels  and  grill 

Significantly,  Chevrolet  will  have  a  new 
body  style,  for  CJeneral  Motors'  masterminds 
apparently  agree  with  their  ajmpetitors  at 
Ford  that  a  car  must  be  seemingly  new  each 
year  to  win  the  favored  number  one  place. 
Ford  did  It  In  1957  but  the  "new"  1958  Chev- 
rolet has  taken  the  lead  now,  which  Is  one 
reason  why  both  arc  going  In  for  a  com- 
plete  e.xterlor   overhaul    for   1959. 

The  rest  of  the  General  Motors  line  will 
be  ■•s')mewhat  new."  T''ie  company  has  re- 
portedly switched  from  small,  medium  and 
l;u-i;c  body  shells  (the  box  In  which  the 
piii.scnger  rides)  to  a  single  basic  shell  con- 
cept. By  use  of  varied  side  trim,  fenders, 
grill,  rear  end  and  hood  treatment  product 
distinctiveness  Is  obtained. 

MORE   CLAS.S    ON    CARS 

All  GM  cars  tin  well  as  those  of  their 
competitors  will  have  Increased  glass  area 
by  use  of  windshields  curved  around  and 
up.  thus  cutting  down  on  the  steel  roof  sec- 
tion by  about  3  feet.  Chrysler  pioneered 
this   styling   Innovation   last   year. 

Ordinarily,  Detroit  would  shy  from  dis- 
cussing 1959  models  at  this  "sensitive"  time, 
for  spring  Is  the  traditional  period  of  hope 
that  current  models  will  start  to  move 
quickly  and  any  talk  of  next  year's  cars 
would  sl"W  current  sales. 

But  It  Is  not  true  this  year  The  manu- 
facturers are  reconciled  to  sweating  out  the 
worut  year  since  the  Korean  war  year  of 
1952  and  still  are  not  convinced  that  it  Is 
the  product  that  is  at  fault  The  best  rec- 
ords are  being  set  by  the  flashlekt  lop 
models  of  the  lines  and  the  companies  note 
that  the  only  maker  to  better  1957.  Amer* 
Icin  Motors.  Is  having  more  success  with  its 
nuddle-slised  Knmblcr  Hix  than  with  Its 
sm.iller    Hiimblrr    American. 

What  they  don  t  point  out  Is  that  the 
mlddie-llne  Rambler  Is  on  a  108-lnch  wheel* 
buse.  8  to  17  Inches  shcjrler  than  the  basic 
proUucu  of  the  Dig  Three.  It  u  more  sim- 
ply styled  but  adecjunUly  powered  Ram- 
bler Mix  sales  from  January  1  through  last 
week  were  .10,000  while  the  lOO-tnch-wheel- 
buseU      baby     American    was   0.309, 

SMALL    CARS    tM    DOfST 

KTennwhlle.  the  Big  Three  still  ore  ready 
and  able  but  not  willing  to  commit  thctn- 
nelves  to  turning  out  a  smaller  car  All  have 
proU'types  In  the  barn  but  If  the  smsUer 
cur  materializes  perhaps  In  late  1959  It  deQ- 
nitely  will  nf)t  be  on  the  tiny  side  favored 
by  the  Europeans  Rather,  It  will  be  a 
roomy,  compact  vehicle  with  enough  power 
to  keep  up  with  the  traffic  stream  on  super- 
highways. 

As  far  as  Detroit  Is  concerned  only  a  mod- 
est return  to  real  basic  transportation  can 
be  expected.  The  big  market,  they  Insist, 
still  is  in  a  fancy  product  with  many  crea- 
ture comforts.  At  best  the  compact  car  wilt 
be  a  supplement  to  rather  than  a  substitute 
for  big  cars. 

The  major  automobile  company  leaders 
are  firmly  wedded  to  the  tenet  that  sharj) 
styling  and  solid  size  are  the  hallmarks  of 
success  and  that  this  year's  bad  showing  re- 
flects factors  divorced  from  public  taste. 

Their  critics  contend  that  Detroit  Is  the 
victim  of  its  own  wrongdoing  and  ominously 
quote  Longfellow  s  famous  line.  "Whom 
the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad.' 

(From  Time  of  May  12,  195«1 
Airros;  On  the  Slow  Road 
At    Hollywood's    Imperial -sized    Palladium 
ballroom,  1,850  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
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Motor  Car  Dealers  As.<;oclatlon  gathered  for 
a  •5-a-plate  breakfast  and  a  lecture  from 
one  of  the  Industry  s  top  salesmen.  After 
the  ham  and  scrambled  epgs.  Chevrolet  Na- 
tional Advertl.-,lng  Director  William  G. 
Power,  as  fervent  a  car  salesman  as  ever 
lived,  gave  the  dealers  representing  eveiy 
United  States  make  his  considered  opinion  of 
the  current  state  of  the  UnlUd  Suter  auto 
business.  Said  Bill  Power:  "Gentlemen,  for 
30  long  years  I've  spent  my  life  trying  to  kick 
hell  out  of  Ford  and  Plymouth  — and  here 
we  are  all  together.  Brother,  we're  In 
trouble." 

Detroit's  trouble  In    1958  is  only  too  evl- 
dent   on    the   salea   graphs.     Last   week's   re- 
ports showed  a  slight  upturn  In  the  \nst   10 
days   of   April.      But    for   the   first   4   months 
of  the  year,  the  industry  Is  down  a  crush- 
ing 33  percent  — and   there  are  few  signs  of 
the   traditional  spring  upsurge.     Across   the 
Nation,   automen    frantically   p^jured    on   the 
old-fashioned,      hand-pumping      hard      sell, 
hurled    themselves    into    dr»or-tr)-d'>or    sales 
drives    and    marathon    "cold    turkey"    tele- 
phone       campaigns.        Chicago        salesmen 
sported  handkerchiefs  hopefully,  but  falsely, 
embroidered       Business     1p     good"      In     s\. 
Louis,     Milwaukee.     Dallas.     Atlanta.     "Yo'.i 
auto    buy    now  "    campals;ns    assaulted    the 
public    pocketbook        With    an    assist    from 
Chevy    salesman    Power,    New    "i'ork    dealers 
kicked    off    their    campaign    with    Ringlmg 
Bros,    circus    acts    at    a    monster    Madison 
Square    Garden    rally.      In    Los    Angeles,    a 
parade  of   new   cars  led   by  a  show  girl   in   a 
pink,     fur-trimmed     Tliunderblrd     implored 
everyone  to  buy.  buy.  buv.     But  the  air  Was 
also    filled    wah    dltcordant    notes.     As    the 
"you  buy"  cavalcade  rolled  down  Holl>wood 
Boulevard,  a  motorlti  cruised  up  In  a  weary 
1955     Clievrolet     sedan     that     was    crjulpped 
With    a    loudspciikcr    blaring    angrily.       Its 
too    late    now.     Ifou're    too    far   gone.     Get 
your  prices  down.     Del   jour  prices  down.  • 
ii*Tt-Af7<js  \i:Kn 
If  prices  are  port  of  Detroit's  trouble    they 
are    far    from    all    of    it      For   a    Nation    on 
wheels,  the  plight  of  the  auto  Industry  Is  a 
matter   of    intense    popular   concern      M.iny 
a  United  Mtates  male   prizes  his  auto  hlw)ve 
all    other    po»ses*ioiis     n<.mellm»>s    esen    his 
wife.     Bince    there    are    80    million    drivers. 
there   are   80   millun   esiMTts   on   cars  -and, 
naturally,    on    the    industry    that    produces 
them      Tluis  Detroit  has  become  the  center 
of    a    vast    family    nrgument      Everyone    has 
something  to  aajr  about  the  1058  cars     H«»me 
of  the  charges  are  right  on  the  beam;  others 
are     wildly     exaggerated      President     Elsen- 
hower shot  a  thinly  veiled  barb  at  the  Indus- 
try      Henator    Estih    K>»ai'v»r.    no    man    to 
watch    the    votes   go    by,    loudly   proclaimed 
that  he,  for  one,  was  not   buying  a  car  be- 
cause everyone  knew  that  prices  are  too  high. 
Drivers   who   have   never   peeked   under   the 
h(K>d8  of  their  cars  are  sure  they  know  pre- 
cisely what  alls  Detroit. 

Is  there  too  much  chrome?  Or  not 
enough'  Are  the  fins  too  fabulous?  Or  just 
fishy?  Everyone  debates  the  case  of  the 
small  car  verstis  the  big  car,  argues  the 
merits  of  the  United  States  car  versus  the  In- 
vading import  There  are  gags  for  everv 
occasion.  At  the  sight  of  a  new  1958,  the 
Kldewalk  humorists  are  solemnly  asking 
Where  do  you  put  In  the  nickel  to  mnke  It 
light  up  and  piny?"  To  Detroit,  all  this  Is 
as  shocking  as  If  a  Saint  Bernard  had  bitten 
a  lost  ml.v,lonary.  "Thl«."  said  Pnrd  stylist 
George  W.  Walker.  "Is  Hate-Autos  Year." 
Some  pet  peeves: 

"My  real  gripe."  says  Minneapolis  Phvslrlan 
George  Riiey  Martin,  who  swapped  his  1954 
t-hevy  for  a  small  Slmca.  "is  that  American 
cars  are  getting  too  complicated.  Tlieyre 
t<Jo  full  of  gadgeu  that  are  always  going 
'*'rong.  My  wludslileld  wipers  kept  break- 
ing, and  they  pracUcally  had  to  tear  out  th« 
dashboard  to  get  at  Uie  things.  You're  get- 
ting fins  and  chrome,  and  every   time  that 
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you  bash  a  fender  a  little  bit.  the  whole  side 
of  the  car  has  Uj  be  replaced." 

"Small  cars  are  Just  a  pha.se."  says  Atlanta 
Medical  Technician  Jewell  Mitchell,  who 
drives  a  well-cared-for  1956  Cadillac. 
'They're  not  comforUible.  and  Im  afraid  I  11 
wind  up  under  somebody's  front  bumper. 
Why,  the  other  day  I  saw  a  small  foreign  car 
with  a  sign  saying;  Doni  run  over  me.  I 
squash  hugs'." 

"I  think  the  new  designs  are  beautiful." 
says  Cleveland  Housewife  Hermogene  Mott. 
who  drives  a  1958  Bulck.  "But  one  thing  I 
will  say  about  American  cans  is  that  they're 
t<x)  expensive.  Those  TV  ads  list  a  price  that 
i.ounds  reasonable.  But  by  the  time  they  get 
through  adding  this  and  that,  what  you  pay 
goes  way  over." 

"Detroit  isn't  solving  our  problems — it's 
creating  them,  "  says  San  Francisco  Social 
Worker  Janet  Pence,  who  recently  retired  her 
1951  Hudson  in  favor  of  a  pale  blue  Volks- 
wagen. "When  it  became  difficult  to  park 
downtown,  we  were  greeted  each  year  with  a 
longer  car.  When  the  price  of  g-ts  and  oil 
went  sky-high,  we  were  asked  to  buv  gas 
guzzlers.  Well,  we  plan  to  become  a  2-car 
family  sof^n,  just  as  Detroit  ad\lses.  But 
were  getting  another  Volkswagen." 

"The  automobile  as  a  badge  of  success  is 
fading  out."  says  Chicago  Sociologist  Reuel 
Denney.  Too  many  people  are  wearing  the 
badge,  and  It  doesn't  mean  anything  any 
more  The  buyer  also  has  the  feeling  that 
he's  not  getting  enough  out  of  It  because 
of  this  obsolescence  in  styling.  There's  not 
enough  rarity  and  not  enough  enjoyment." 

"I  don't  particularly  object  to  chrome  and 
wild  colors,"  says  Alexander  P.  Ge.-Jt,  Jr  .  pres- 
Ident  of  the  kmall  Mitchel  0:1  Corp,  In 
Miimaroneck,  N  Y.  ■But  the  thing  I  can  t 
stand  IS  that  you  cant  tell  the  present-day 
cars  apart.  They  all  look  alike.  I  honestly 
can't  tell  a  Plymouth  from  a  Cadillac  when 
they  go  by  fiut.  * 

iiinii;  raowNS,  one  smile 
While  the  experts  are  having  their  say, 
auto  sales  are  poking  along  at  a  rate  of  l,. 
200,000  units  behind  1067'b  pace,  and  dealers 
liave  800  000  unsold  new  cars  on  their  hands. 
A  few  hardy  optimists  still  talk  of  a  8 
mlllion-car  year.  But  the  Industry's  realists 
are  prepared  to  settle  for  much  less,  possibly 
only  4.200  0()0  cars,  thus  making  1958  the 
worst  since  the  steel-strike  year  of   1052. 

With   his  own  sales  down  33   percent    (for 
Ford)    and    65   percent    (for   Mercury).   Ford 
President  Henry  Ford  II  showed  stockholders 
a    flrsi-qunrter    ledger   with    earnings   off   77 
percent  to  $22  7  million.     Chrysler>Boas  Les- 
ter Lum   ("Tex  ")    Colbert  had  to  face  up  to 
a  $\5  I  million  loss— the  biggest  ever— with 
sales  down  53  percent.     Only  General  Motors 
President    Harlow    H.    Curtice    has   anything 
to  crow  about.     Chevy  has  bumi>ed  Ford  out 
of  the  No    1  spot;  GMs  overall  first-quarter 
sales  were  off  only  11,6  percent.  Us  earnings 
down  29  1  percent  to  $185  million;  OM  cars, 
though     down    in    volume,     have    captured 
another  5  percent  of  the  market  to  boost  the 
company's  share  back  up  to  about  50  percent. 
The  one  man  with  a  big  smile  is  American 
Motors     Pre*:ident    George    Romnev,    whose 
boxy    Rambler    Is    the    only    United    States 
entry  in   the  small-car  race  and  whose  sales 
are    racing    ahead.      Says    Romney:    "We    are 
In   the  beginning  phai^e  of  n  real   revolution 
In  the  automobile  market.     Finally,  the  big- 
car  mentality  has  disintegrated."    This  week 
Romney    pushed    production    up    another    6 
percent   to  put  it   26  percent  ahead   of   1957. 
American's  first-quarter  sales  were  the  great- 
est  In  Its  history    (31,260  cars),  and,  after 
years  of  red  Ink.  It  reported  a  handsome  82.- 
380.895  profit.     "Vet  Romney's  gain  puts  little 
cake    m    Detroit's    lunch    basket.      Some    84 
percent    of    the    Industry's    807,000    workers 
are  Big  Three  employees,  and  an  estimated 
450.000   are   laid    off;    millions  more  workers 
In     thousands    of    6upi)lier    plants    spread 


across  the  entire  United  States  economy  are 
dependent  upon  the  major  auto  companies.* 

STBATECT    AND   STEIKES 

The  111  wind  has  blown  some  good  for  the 
automakers.  In  labor  relations,  they  have 
fewer  problems  than  they  had  expected  this 
year.  At  the  start  of  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  last  month,  WtUter  Reuther's 
United  Auto  Workers  asked  for  a  35-  to  46- 
cents-an-hour  wage  package  and  tried  a 
familiar  whipsaw  strategy  to  get  it.  The 
UAW  fired  off  contract  termination  no- 
tices to  Ford  and  Chrysler  but  not  to 
GM  obviously  hoped  to  force  the  two 
smaller  companies  to  settle,  then  use  the 
settlements  to  pressure  GM  into  line.  But 
when  the  industry  formed  a  united  fror.t 
and  showed  no  signs  of  giving  In.  Reuther 
was  forced  to  modify  his  position.  Last 
week,  in  a  four-part  antirecession  campaign, 
he  <  ffered  to  extend  the  current  contract  for 
another  3  months  while  differences  were 
worked  out.  Detroit's  an.-^wer:  A  flat  "No.' 
Said  GM's  Curtice  with  a  snort:  "A  trans- 
parent maneuver  to  stall  negotiations  until 
the   1959  model  changeover." 

What  the  auto  men  offered  Instead  was  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  current  contract, 
which  would  include  an  autom.atlc  annual 
wage  boost  of  7  cents  an  hour.  Then,  to 
emphasize  Us  solidarity  with  the  other  com- 
jKinles  and  prevent  whlpsawlng.  GM  pulled 
a  surprise.  It  canceled  Us  contract  as  of 
May  29.  The  move  astounded  and  Infuriated 
the  UAW  which  Is  now  faced  with  an 
Industrywide  shutdown  If  It  strikes  one  of 
the  companies,  since  oil  can  refuse  to  oper- 
ate without  contracts.  Roared  Reuther; 
"They  can't  make  us  strike.  We  are  not 
going  to  accommodate  the  Industry  by  strik- 
ing to  deplete  their  Inventories.  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  are  not  going  to  get  away  with 
It."  But  Chances  are  that  the  nuto  IndUFtry 
can  get  what  It  wants,  thanks  to  the  salts 
slump, 

rnou  rvTRY  orRrcnojc 
What  caused  that  slump?     There  Is  no  ons 
cause.     A  complex  set  of  factors  bore  In  on 
the  Industry— and  hit  It  all  at  once. 

The  recession  played  a  large  role.  Said 
General  Motors'  'Red"  Curtice;  "The  auto- 
mobile indiutry  did  not  cause  this  receasion. 
It  Is  a  victim  of  It,  The  recession  began 
a  months  before  it  got  to  us.  It  is  his- 
torically the  case  that  a  small  decline  In 
gross  natlonsl  product  prf>duces  a  much 
sharper  decline  In  automobile  sales.  This 
Is  true  because  the  suujmoblle  Is  a  posi- 
ponable  purchase.  The  modern  car  Is  built, 
not  for  one  but  for  two,  three,  and  four 
buyers.  Most  of  the  cars  on  the  road  have 
a  large  reserve  of  unu*ed  mileage.  People 
are  using  up  that  reserve  Instead  of  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  new  car. 

What  happened  to  autos,  say  the  manufac-     • 
turers.    Is    essentially    the   same    thing    that 
happened  to  other  consumer  durable  goods, 
such  as  refrigerators,  home  freezers   TV  sets, 
home  washers   and   driers.     All   we're  riding 
the  boom-time  surge  in  consumer  credit  as 
families   tried    to   catch    up   on    buying   held 
b.ack  by  World  War  II  and  Korea.     This  year 
the  buyers  finally  caught  up.     Autos,  along 
With  other  big-ticket  Items,  were  bound  to 
slow  down  as  debt-burdened  consumers  de- 
cided  to  hold  off  and   pay  their  bills.      After 
increasing    23    percent    in    1955,    Installment 
credit  Increased  only  10  percent  In  1956,  an- 
other 7  percent  last  year.    This  year  overall 
consumer    credit   has    dropped    sharply,    and 
auto    buyers    are    actually    paying    off    more 
than    they   are   borrowing  for   the   first    time 
since  the  1954  recession, 

Automen  admit  that  they  may  have  sold 
too  hard  In  1955'8  7.200,000-car  year  and  bor- 
rowed  too  heavily  from  this  year's  market. 


•Detroit  uses  17  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
steel,  65  percent  of  Its  rubber,  70  percent 
of  Its  plate  glass.  33  percent  of  its  radios. 
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They  also  feel  that  they  made  It  easy  to 
postpone  getting  a  new  car  by  producing 
cars  more  durable  than  ever.  Since  World 
War  ir.  engineers  have  learned  to  build  en- 
gines that  run  twice  as  long  wtthotit  an 
overhaul;  brakes  have  twice  the  stopping 
power  and  twice  (40.000  miles)  the  life; 
llRhts,  springs,  tires,  steering,  seats,  and  up- 
holstery are  all  vastly  better.  "It  has  be- 
come fashionable  not  to  buy  a  car."  says  a 
General  Motors  salesman  with  some  bitter- 
ness. 'Then,  to  prove  you  are  really  chic, 
you  find  something  wrong  with  all  cars — 
maybe  one  word,  "Horrible."  That  shows 
everybody  you  have  good  taste — and  It  con- 
ceals the  real  fact:  you  don't  want  to  commit 
yourself  to  paying  off  a  car  for  the  next 
a  years  because  you  don't  know  if  you  will 
have  a  Job  next  month. "• 

LOVE    THAT    CHROME 

Despite  all  the  yowling  about  chrome  and 
size,  the  experts  scoff  at  the  notion  that 
Detroit's  problem — or  even  a  major  part  of 
it— is  a  mere  matter  of  style.  '"This  Indus- 
try grew  because  we  have  made  it  ovir  busi- 
ness to  find  out  what  people  want,"  says  a 
GM  economist,  noting  that  his  company 
surveys  2  million  potential  buyers  each  year. 
They  are  dissected  for  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, like  frogs  In  a  laboratory.  Thousands 
of  lengthy  questionnaires  are  sent  out; 
microphones  are  hidden  in  new  cars  In 
showrooms  to  catch  comments;  salesmen 
carry  wire  recorders  tucked  In  their  pockets 
In  fact,  automakers  have  studied  the  public 
so  carefully  that  they  have  Inspired  sociol- 
ogists and  motivational  researchers  to  draw 
weighty— and  often  silly— conclusions  about 
the  United  States  public  by  merely  study- 
ing their  cars. 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  high  priest  of  the 
motivational  researchers,  argues  that  con- 
vertibles are  bought,  not  because  buyers 
like  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  but  because 
somehow  they  regard  the  convertible  as  the 
mistress  they  dare  not  have.  With  equal 
solemnity.  Sociologist  David  Rlesmun  (In  an 
article  co-authored  by  Auto  Expert  Eric 
Larabee)  proclaims  that  many  can  safely 
sample  the  Jet-age  aura  by  having  a  design 
based  on  the  Sabre  Jet — as  the  1956  Ply- 
mouth. So,  too,  can  the  consumer  be  In 
tune  with  the  future  through  his  da.sh- 
board,  which  looks  like  an  intergalactlc  con- 
trol panel."' 

Whatever  psychological  forces  are  at  work, 
the  trend  ever  since  1946  has  been  to  longer, 
wider,  more  futuristic  cars— and  more 
chrome  (jewelry  to  automen).  Those  who 
bucked  the  trend  usually  rued  the  day. 
Henry  Kaiser's  small,  chromele.ss  Henry  J. 
was  a  dismal  failure.  So  was  the  drab  1954 
Plymouth,  which  wa.s  4  Inches  shorter  than 
the  year  before.  Sales  dropped  nearly  36  per- 
cent to  only  381.000  cars  a  year.  A  year 
later  Plymouth  rolled  out  the  longest  (204 
inches)  car  among  the  low-priced  three  and 
promptly  boosted  sales  back  up  to  647,000 
cars. 

This  year's  best  seller  among  higher- 
priced  cars  Is  what  the  trade  calls  "the 
Jewelry-box  special"— Oldsmoblle.  with  more 
chrome  (44  pounds)  than  any  other  car  In 
history.  Now  fourth.  It  Is  pushing  Ply- 
mouth for  third  place.  Among  the  low- 
priced  three,  the  fancy  Chevrolet  Impala 
and  Ford  Falrlane  500  out.sell  less  chromy 
models  by  three  to  one.  On  Ford's  custom 
line,  there  Is  a  decorative  gold-anodlzed- 
alumlnum  strip  (along  with  an  armrest  and 
cigarette  lighter)  that  costs  $20  extra;  76  per- 
cent of  Ford's  customers  demand  it  on  their 
cars.  Says  Ford  Stylist  Walker;  "I  fought 
so  hard  against  chrome  I  nearly  lost  my 
Job.  But  I  was  wrong,  and  the  others  were 
right.  People  can  buy  austerity  any  time 
they  want  to.     They  don't  want  to." 

Nor  do  the  people  seem  to  be  intensely  In- 
terested in  safety.  Ford  spent  $10  mllliou 
trying  to  sell  the  public  on  padded  dash- 
boards, deep-dish  steering  wheels  and  safety 


belts,  priced  Its  equipment  so  low  that  in 
1956  it  lost  money  on  eacli  unit.  Result; 
Only  45  percent  of  its  customers  order  crash 
padding,  only  2  percent  order  both  padding 
and  scat  belts. 

A    MATTFR   OF    PRE.STTCE 

One  factor  that  automen  are  not  sure 
about  Is  a  shift  In  American  living  that  is 
apparently  changlnR  the  traditional  role  of 
the  auto.  Years  ago  the  automobile  was  a 
national  symbol  of  success.  Evcryune 
wanted  a  car,  not  only  for  transportation 
but  also  as  a  mark  of  prestige,  and  the 
bipger  the  car  the  better. 

In   recent   years   the   Industry  has  built   so 
much     prestige     Into     the    once     low-priced 
three   that   It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  buy 
more  prestige  with  a  middle-priced  car;  this 
mirket   has   tumbled    from   37   percent    to  26 
percent   of   all   sales   in   a   little  over  2   years. 
Moreover,  ns  consumers"  Incomes  have  risen, 
the  United  States  public  has  developed  new 
wants    to    compete    with    cars.      While    cars 
slump,   other   Industries   are   booming      The 
man   who   used    to   tinker   with   his  car   now 
installs   a  do-it-yourself   tile   bathroom;    his 
auto   Is   tix)  complicated    U)   fuss   with,   any- 
way.    He  may  spend  his  monev  on  a  swim- 
ming pool    (home  pools  will   grow  to  a  $400 
million   business  this  year)   or  Join   the  hl-f^ 
boom    (now    rocking   along    at   $13    billion    a 
year).      He  can    take   to   the   water    (boat   in- 
dustry sales  are  up  U-,  $2  billion)    or  travel 
(up  to  $20  billion).     With  fly-now-pay-later 
plans,   he  can   make  the  downpavment   on   a 
3-month.    $6,000    trip    round    the    world    for 
le.ss  than  the  p;'yment  on  a  Chevy  sedan. 

Says  a  Denver  matron.  Ann  Sink,  who  re- 
cently decided  not  to  turn  In  her  1954  Dixlge 
station  wagon  on  a  new  one:  "Americans 
are  getting  bored  ptjurlng  time  and  money 
Into  their  cars.  There  are  too  many  better 
things  to  entertain  yourself  with — outboard 
motors,  new  kinds  of  fishing  tackle,  skiing, 
travel.  People  are  Just  getting  too  sophisti- 
cated to  worry  about  cars  " 

PACKS    AND    POWER 

Because  the  consumer  has  so  many  other 
wants,  the  price  of  cars  has  become  a  big 
factor.  In  10  years  the  U.st  price  of  a  2-door 
Buick  Super  sedan  has  risen  from  $1  800  to 
$4,000.  Now  that  Walter  Reuther  is  backing 
down  on  his  wage  demands  (manufacturers 
argue  that  80  percent  of  every  new  car's  cost 
Is  wages),  the  Industry  hopes  to  hold  the 
price  line  In  1959;  manufacturers  would  also 
like  an  end  to  the  auto  excise  tax  which 
adds  10  percent  to  the  price  of  each  new  car 
But  they  want  It  soon.  All  the  talk  'n  Con- 
gress, where  there  are  nine  bills  pending  to 
cut  or  eliminate  It,  only  tends  to  slow  sales 
still  more.  Finally,  there  is  so  much  raz/Je- 
dazzle  and  price-packing  in  the  auto  sales- 
man's spiel  that  list  price  Is  a  Joke.  Ford 
Plymouth  and  Chevrolet,  for  example  all 
post  about  the  same  factory  list  price  on 
their  cars.  But  by  the  time  all  the  extras 
have  been  tacked  on.  the  actual  delivered 
price  Is  much  more  List  price  and  extras 
for  a  4-door,  6-cyllnder  Ford  Custom  300  in 
Manhattan: 

List  price- $1,930  00 

Federal  tax j^^  qq 

Freight ..'11  72  50 

Dealer  handling J  44   73 

Automatic  transmission 179  80 

Power  brakes 1  37   jq 

Power  steering gg  70 

Radio 77   jQ 

Heater "lllllllllZ  10.  80 

Undercoatlng 12.  80 

Two-tone  paint 21.  60 

Total  at  delivery 2,  669.  12 

Oklahoma"s  Democratic  Senator  Mtkx 
MoNRONEY,  strongly  seconded  by  both  OM 
and  Ford,  is  pressing  for  a  bill  requiring 
dealers  to  tag  all  cars  with  the  list  of  extras 
and  delivered  price  so  that  customers  know 
precisely   what   the   factory  price  is  and   the 


price  of  all  extras  they  are  getting.  Says 
one  ManhatUin  businessman:  "These  car 
dealers  have  no  Idea  how  much  distrust  they 
have  built  up." 

As  for  workmanship,  the  tales  of  the  lem- 
ons are  legion.  Cars  arrive  from  the  factory 
with  unwelded  cross  braces,  drill  bits  broken 
off  in  screw  holes,  leaky  windows,  poor  body 
fitting,  the  wrong  parts — or  missing  parts 
When  customers  complain,  they  get  little 
sympathy.  The  stock  an'swer  to  every  auto- 
motive woe  from  leaky  trunks  to  loose  air 
vents  is.  as  one  Milwaukee  owner  sadly  re- 
porUs.  "Can  t  fix  it;  they  all  do  that."  Says  a 
Los  Angeles  dealer:  "Labor  better  get  smart 
as  to  what's  happening  m  the  auto  business" 

One  of  the  things  that  sold  cars  during 
the  1950's  was  the  horsepower  race  Every 
one  piled  on  the  power  not  only  for  speed 
but  also  to  run  all  the  new  gadgets  that 
consumers  enjoyed.  Though  the  higher 
horsepower  makes  p.issing  on  highways  safer, 
many  a  critic  says  that  perhaps  Detroit 
should  not  have  bowed  to  public  taste,  since 
the  horsepower  cut.s  gasoline  mileage.  But 
the  industry  can  cite  figures  to  show  that 
ton  mileage  has  actually  Unproved  5  8  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years. 

KISE    OF    THr    MIDCm 

One  big  sales  argument  for  small,  le»« 
powerful  European  cars  la  economy.  But  the 
midgets  are  beginning  to  catch  on  for  rea- 
sons a  lot  more  complex  than  good  gas  mile- 
age. 'Our  company  has  t)een  testing  this 
market  by  Importing  Ford  of  England  prod- 
ucts ever  since  1949.  "  says  Benson  Ford. 
"For  years  the  experiment  was  a  n')p,  with 
sales  averaging  only  about  3.000  a  year  ' 
Now  the  foreign  cars  are  the  hottest  thing 
on  the  market  In  5  years  Imports  have 
grown  from  28.961  annually  Ui  206.827.  a 
healthy  3  46  percent  of  the  total  auto  mar- 
ket. Forecast  for  1958;  A  gain  to  300.000 
or  more  cars.  7  percent  of  all  United  States 
auto  sales. 

In  barely  2  years  West  Oermany's  front- 
running  Volkswagen  h.ia  doubled  sales  to 
64.000  cars  annually  France's  second-place 
Renault,  which  sold  22.588  cars  last  year,  has 
sold  almost  that  many  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1958;  Italys  Flat,  here  only  since  last 
June,  has  already  sold  15.000  cars,  converted 
four  freighters  Into  auto  carriers  that  can 
bring  In  1.000  cars  at  a  clip  Behind  the 
leaders  range  a  dozen  other  makes  from  Brit- 
ain's boxy  HlUman  to  Sweden's  Volvo.  "Vears 
ago  foreign  cars  were  rare  outside  metro- 
politan New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Today 
they  are  almost  as  popular  In  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Dalhis. 

RE\'EltSE    SNOBBEXT 

Tliough  small  cars  are  far  from  as  com- 
fortable as  "Detroit's  dinosaurs."  people  who 
buy  them  like  their  chromeless  functlon- 
allsm.  relatively  low  price  and  low  upkeep. 
Says  Cleveland  suburbanite  Cornle  G 
Scheld:  "It's  silly  to  use  a  4.000-pound 
machine  to  carry  a  1 10-pound  woman  five 
blocks  for  10  pounds  of  groceries."  And 
those  with  their  eyes  on  the  gas  gauge  find 
30  to  35  miles  per  gallon  a  welcome  relief 
after  United  States  cars.  One  Los  Angeles 
lawyer  traded  his  Cadillac  for  a  Volkswagen, 
and  figures  that  he  saves  $39  a  month  ia 
operating  costs. 

What  really  sells  small  cars  Is  not  so  much 
their  utility  as  their  style.  The  small  car 
has  Its  own  Inverted  snob  appeal,  which 
rubs  off  on  every  buyer.  Many  of  the  first 
buyers  were  hot-roddlng  eggheads,  members 
of  a  mechanical  Intelligentsia  who  wanted 
something  different.  Most  small-car  buyers, 
said  Los  Angeles  Renault  Dealer  John  Green, 
who  is  aiming  at  selling  25.000  cars  annu- 
ally, "are  people  who  can  afford  a  larger  car. 
We  have  a  map,  and  there  are  hardly  any 
pins  In  the  poorer  section  of  the  city.  Its 
like  Blng  Crosby  wearing  a  sweatshirt  to  • 
party.  Everybody  knows  he  has  a  tuxedo  if 
he  wants  to  wear  it."" 
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Detrolf.-;  Big  Three  all  have  stripped -down 
models  selling  for  little  more  than  $2  000. 
only  $200  or  so  higher  than  most  small  cars. 
Yet  these  models  find  comparatively  few 
takers  because  buyer.s  fear  friends  would 
tnlnk  this  was  all  they  could  afford.  But 
the  man  who  pays  only  $1,800  for  a  Volks- 
wagen automatically  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Intelligentsia,  and  a  very  shrewd  Judge 
of  a  dollar.  As  San  Francisco  Doaler  riar- 
enoe  Krleger  says:  When  a  man  buys  a  for- 
eign car.  all  he  needs  Is  an  Ivy  League  cap, 
and  he  becomes  a  sport."' 

The  mere  Idea  of  owning  something  that  Is 
new  and  different  Is  often  enough  to  send 
people  hurrying  off  to  the  foreign-car  dealer. 
Chancy  A  Forrester,  a  79-year-old  retired 
druggist  in  Adel.  I.,wn.  recently  bought  a 
$12,000  Merccde7-Benz  300  D.  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "purty  near  perfect.  This  is  the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  Iowa,  and  only  the  14th 
In  the  United  States  ""  Says  Amanda  Berls  a 
62-year-old  Manhattan  woman,  whf)  »K)U;'ht 
herself  a  120-mlIe-per-hour  Jaguar  XK  150: 
"Men  lo(jk  on  you  with  a  great  deal  of  awe 
and  respect  Owning  one  has  given  me  a 
s*)rt  of  superiority  complex.  I  wouldnt  give 
two  tulips  for  a  Cadillac  " 

DESIGNS  AND  DEAl.ESS 

A  few  diehard  Deirolters  still  rep;ird  tlie 
small  car  as  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  com- 
petitor. They  argue  that  11  Is  a  fad.  that  the 
glamo/  will  wear  off  as  they  become  more 
popular.  Detroit  does  nut  agree  that 
chromeless  desl>;n8  are  the  coming  rage. 
Nor  could  automen  change  if  they  would. 
The  lead  time  on  des.gn  changes  is  17 
months,  and  the  1959  models  were  frozen 
long  before  the  complalnis  started.  For  1959 
the  auU.men  will  pile  on  even  more  chrome; 
lines  win  be  e\en  more  sweeping.  Chrysler 
will  be  finnler  than  evor.  with  tails  that 
Boom  up.  out.  and  rearward.  Cadillacs  fins 
will  be  higher,  the  car  itself  lower  and  slight- 
ly wider.  Chevy  will  be  wider,  lower,  and 
almost  as  long  as  a  small  Cadillac.  Only 
Ford  will  hold  tlie  line  with  a  modest  face 
lifting,  mainly  ornHinents.  and  a  return  to 
the  traditional  ruund  lallllghts  Initcad  of 
1958  s  oval  design. 

Detroit  may  be  right  that  small-car  sales 
Will  soon  level  off.  But  one  of  the  reasons 
sales  are  climbing  so  last  U  that  more 
and  more  United  Statet,  car  dealers  have 
taken  on  small  cars  until  there  are  11.088 
agencies  spread  around  the  United  States 
Detroit  grumbles  about  de.-»ler  loyalty.  Yet 
loyalty  comes  hard  to  many  United  Stales 
dealers,  who  have  had  troubles  with  the 
factories.  Says  Los  Angeles"  Mel  Albbury. 
one  of  the  industry  s  nioet  respected  dealers 
and  30-year  Chrysler-Plymouth  veteran 
whose  cars  have  added  to  Chrybler's  fame 
by  winning  the  Mobllgas  economy  run  three 
times;  My  biggest  complaint  is  that  when 
the  1957  line  was  going  fast.  I  Just  couldn  t 
get  stock.  Then  1  to<..k  on  the  Renault  line. 
If  it  wasn't  for  those  little  cars.  I  don't 
know   IX   we   could   stay   la   business." 

ONE    MILLION    A    TEAR? 

How  big  the  market  will  grow  Is  any- 
one"s  guess  Some  small-car  Importers  put 
the  potential  as  high  as  1  million  cars  an- 
nually. Detroit  doubts  It.  Nevertheless, 
the  big  three  are  taking  a  long,  fresh  look 
at  the  po.sslbllitles.  General  Motors  already 
imp<irLs  Its  Vauxhalls  and  Opels  at  the  rate 
of  23  000  annually;  Ford  l.«  deep  In  the  mar- 
ket With  27  350  Enpll!<h  Fr.rds  this  year  will 
soon  start  Importing  the  German  Tnunus  at 
the  rate  of  8  600  a  year.  I>esplte  all  rumors, 
neither  Ford  nor  GM  nor  Chrysler  plans  to 
froduce  a  small  car  In  the  United  St^tes^ 

flin'"*  '■'^''^  """^  '^''«'  market  is  still  too 
tmall.  must  be  at  least  500,000  cars. 

♦  K^-V^  ^'^^  Industry  h.n.s  done  Is  siu-vey 
loMiH  *°  discover  what  the  United  States 
would    want    In    an    Amerlcan-bullt    small 

TTn^rl^l  '"  *"'''^^*  Findings:  the  average 
united  States  auto  buyer  is  ready  to  invest 
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In  n  United  States  small  car,  but  he  \f  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  accu.stomed  miracles 
of  Detroit  engineering.  He  wants  automatic 
transmission,  power  steering,  smooth.  Amer. 
lean-type  riding  qualities,  plenty  of  gadgets, 
loads  of  Interior  and  luggage  space  and  lots 
of  horsepower.  In  effect,  the  desire  Is  for 
everything  the  United  States  car  already 
is,  only  10  feet  shorter,  and  somehow  a  lot 
cheaper.  In  any  case,  a  United  States  model 
would  probably  be  a  compact  car,  some- 
thing like  the  Rambler,  rather  than  a  small 
car.  Nor  will  it  be  cheap.  Volkswn^'en 
learned  that  fact  of  life.  It  planned  t<j 
muntiXacture  In  the  United  States,  but  found 
that  it  co^t  at  least  $100  per  car  more. 
There  was  one  overriding  difference — labor 
cost. 

If    and    when    the    Big    Three    put    out   a 
compact    car.    the    United    States   may  see   a 
complete   reshuffling   of   Its   autos.     Sales   of 
today's    medium-priced    models,    which    are 
taking    the   worst  sales   licking,   may  shrink 
further,   and    some   cars   may   drop   out   en- 
tirely.    In  their  place,  bigger,  flashier  Ford.-;. 
Chevies  and  Plymouths  may  move  up  to  fill 
the  gap  between  low-priced  and  high-priced 
autos.    At  the  bottom  will  be  a  new  market 
for  utility  autos,  simply  for   transportation. 
Whatever     the     problems    of     the     United 
States    auto    Industry.    Detroit    Is    confident 
that    they   will    be  solved.      The   automen   at 
General    Motors,    Ford,    and    Chrysler    have 
been     through     all     these     troubles     before. 
Gambling  hundreds  of  millions  each  vear  on 
tlielr  new  cars,  the  Industry  s  leaders  know 
that  auto  tastes  are  almost  as  fickle  as  those 
in  women's  fashions.    But  they  also  feel  that 
since    they    are    turning    out    what    they    are 
sure  93  percent  of  tlie  cubtomers  want,' they 
will  start  selling  again  when  the  consumers 
get  over  recession  fears.     Says  General  Mo- 
Ujrs'  Red  Curtice,  a  Ciireful  man  with  a  pre- 
diction; "It  is  my  belief  that  we  will  see  an 
upswing    in    automobile    sales    with    the    in- 
troduction of  the  1959  models  in  the  fourth 
quarter." 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  IVES,  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  ye.ster- 
day.  my  very  dear  friend  and  colieatrue. 
the  di.stinpuished  senior  Senator  froni 
New  York  1  Mr.  IvesI,  announced  that 
for  rea.sons  of  health  he  had  decided 
not  to  .seek  reelection  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  wi&h.  in  deference  to  my  colleague, 
that  we  had  been  able  to  have  a  delibera- 
tive session  when  many  more  Senators 
could  have  .spoken.  I  hope  thev  will  do 
so  later.  But  today  seems  to  be  a  day. 
becau.se  of  the  arrival  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  his  tour  of  South  America, 
which  is  not  particularly  suiUible  for 
them.  However.  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
•speak,  as  it  is  the  day  following  my  col- 
league's announcement. 

I  said  yesterday  that  I  wa.s  grieved 
when  I  heard  of  the  announcement.  I 
was  grieved  personally.  I  was  grieved 
for  my  party.  I  was  grieved  for  the 
country. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  this  morn- 
ing about  my  colleague.  Senator  Ives: 

He  has  represented  New  York  in  Congress 
ably  and  honorably. 

If  there  is  any  key  to  the  character 
of  my  colleague,  it  is  the  word  '"honor- 
ably." 

He  is  as  genuine  and  fine  a  human 
being  as  has  ever  graced  this  Chamber. 

As  is  quite  typical  of  him,  he  is  retiring 
not  because  he  could  not  serve  as  a  Sen- 
ator, but  because  he  could  not  make  an 


all-out,  grueling  campaign.  He  said  that 
were  he  to  conduct  anything  less  than 
that  type  of  campaign,  he  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  Republican  Party,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  Stat€,  and  to  himself. 
That  is  typical  of  the  man  and  his  great 
qualities. 

He  has  had  a  wonderful  career.  I 
think  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new- 
career  for  himself,  because  his  mind, 
heart,  and  character  will  always  be  at 
the  service  of  his  country. 

I  know  he  will  always  be  my  friend, 
confidant,  and  guide,  as  he  has  been, 
and  I  feel  will  continue  to  be,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Senator  Ives  has  had  a  marvelous 
career.  He  was  born  in  Bainbridge 
N.  Y..  in  1896.  After  his  graduatioii 
from  Oneonta  Hith  School,  he  enrolled 
in  Hamilton  College  in  1914.  He  is  now  a 
trustee  of  Hamilton  College. 

He  had  a  wonderful  record  in  World 
War  I.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  was  dean  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University.  He  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  a  pioneer  of  anti- 
discrimination laws  in  the  United  State,';, 
having,  with  others  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  fii-st 
FEPC  law.  which  guarantees  persons  liv- 
ing in  New  York  State  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  employment,  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed,  or  color.  He  was  the  real 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  law,  which  has  so 
engaged  the  States  and  engaged  the 
Nation. 

We  shall  suffer  temporarily  a  real  loss 
in  the  retirement  of  Senator  Ives  from 
the  Senate,  but  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
shall  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  continued 
participation  in  public  affairs  from  what- 
ever vantage  point  he  chooses. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial   entitled  '"Senator 
Ives'  Service,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  15,  1958;  an  editorial  en- 
titled   "Losing    a   First-Class    Senator  '" 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  May  15,  1958;  a  series  of  com- 
ments made  by  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  York  State,  including  former  Gov- 
ernor and  presidential  candidate  Thomas 
E.  Dewey;  Governor  Harriman;  the  New- 
York   State  Republican   chairman,   Mr. 
Morhouse;  the  State  chairman  and  na- 
tional committeeman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  and  Mr.  de  Sapio;   the  State  vice 
chairman    of    the    Liberal    Party.    Alex 
Rose:  the  leading  Republican  potential 
candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York 
Leonard  Hall,  former  National  Republi- 
can chairman,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  is  very  well  known  in  his  own  right:' 
and   also   a   biographical  sketch  of  my 
colleague,  to  which  I  have  referred  pre- 
viously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials, articles,  and  biographical  sketch 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15,  1958] 
'        Senatok  Ivis'  SniviCB 
Irvtwo  M   Ivis  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
public  service  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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century.  EHected  to  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly In  1930,  he  became  In  turn  minority 
leader,  speaker,  then  majority  leader.  In 
1946  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  is  now  completing  his  second  term. 
Through  all  those  years  he  has  been  a  con- 
scientious, liberal-minded,  hard-working 
lawmaker. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  for  reasons  of 
health  he  feels  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
running  for  reelection.  He  remarks  that  If 
he  were  to  conduct  anything  less  than  the 
rigorous,  around-the-clock  campaign  that  Is 
required  In  New  York  State  he  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  Republican  Party,  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  to  himself.  Since,  as  he  says, 
he  would  very  much  like  to  have  continued 
In  the  Senate,  his  statement  of  withdrawal 
thus  early  In  the  political  season  Is  a  con- 
firmation of  high  principles  which  have 
always  guided  him. 

As  a  legislator  In  Albany.  Mr.  Ives  took  a 
leading  part  In  the  drafting  of  State  labor 
law.  unemployment  Insurance,  workmen  s 
compensation,  creation  of  the  department 
of  commerce,  and  the  pioneering  legislation 
forbidding  bias  for  reasons  of  race  or  religion 
in  the  employment  of  labor.  In  Washington, 
his  interest  in  labor  problems  continued.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  took  the  progressive,  the 
Internationalist  point  of  view,  exercising  a 
quietly  constructive  Influence  on  his  party 
and  his  fellow  Congressmen.  Although  he 
has  been  first  and  last  a  Republican,  he  has 
been  Independent  enough  to  Incur  some  dis- 
pleasure  within   his  own   party  at   times. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  spoke  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Ivss"  dedicated  public  service,  for  which  the 
people  of  New  York  are  greatly  in  the  Sena- 
tors  debt.  A  significant  tribute  came  also 
from  the  Liberal  Party  leader.  Alex  Rose,  who 
spoke  of  his  distinguished  public  career, 
through  whlcli  he  has  enjoyed  the  re.spect  of 
organized  labor.  Labor  has  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye  with  Mr  Ives,  nor  has  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  turned  it  back  on  him  In  1952 
and  1954.  He  has  had  his  critics  In  all 
parties.  Including  his  own.  But  It  was  gen- 
erally recognized,  even  If  for  reasons  of  poll- 
tics  grudgingly  admitted,  that  he  spoke  and 
voted  his  convictions  honestly  reached  and 
thoroughly  thought  out  He  has  represented 
New  York  in  Congress  ably  and  honorably, 

[Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
May   15,   1958| 

LosrNG  A  First-Class  Senator 

For  reasons  of  health.  Senator  Irving  M 
Ives  has  decided  against  seeking  a  third 
term  In  the  United  States  Senate.  We  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  feels  compelled  to  re- 
tire. But  the  veteran  legislator,  who  has 
served  with  distinction  in  Washington  and 
Albany  for  28  years,  considers  that  he  Is  not 
tip  to  the  rigors  of  an  all-out  campaign. 
Therefore  Senator  Ives  prefers  to  step  aside. 

Both  the  Nation  and  New  York  know 
Irving  Ives  as  a  progre.sslve  and  public- 
spirited  lawmaker.  He  Is  a  modern  Republi- 
can, one  whose  record  has  been  consistently 
forward  looking.  He  Is,  In  short,  an  Elsen- 
hower Republican  who  Is  dedicated  to  all  the 
constructive  principles  that  the  President's 
leadership  stands  for. 

Lat>or  has  long  been  Senator  Ives"  specialty. 
He  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee and  has  been  active  In  pushing  for  a 
program  of  corrective,  yet  reasonable,  labor 
legislation.  Certainly  the  Senator  has  al- 
ways  worked  hard  and  Intelligently  for  ways 
of  Improvement.  And  If  the  Ives  Ideas  were 
not  doctrinaire  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a^ 
between  labor  and  management,  that  Is  be- 
cause Senator  Ives  believes  In  things  as  he 
sees  them. 

All  this,  of  course.  New  York  knew  about 
Irving  Ives  before  he  went  to  the  Senate  In 
1947.  With  Tom  Dewey  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  State's  pioneering  law 
against  discrimination  In  employment.     And 


In  Washington  he  kept  up  his  expert  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  Senate  is  losing  a  flrst-class  Senator. 
But  we  feel  conndent  that  the  New  York  Re- 
publicans will  see  to  It  that  another  progres- 
sive Republican  of  equal  caliber  Is  nominated 
and  elected. 

Comments  Made  bv  DisTtNctiisHED  CmzENs 
or  New  York  State 

Former  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey:  "I  am 
sorry  to  see  Senator  Ives  leave  the  Senate  but 
I  understand  his  reasons.  He  has  given 
much  of  his  life  to  dedicated  public  service 
and  the  people  of  the  State  are  greatly  In  his 
debt   " 

Governor  Harrlman  "I  extend  to  him  every 
good  wish  that  his  retirement  from  public 
life  may  make  it  possible  for  him  to  enjoy 
a  long  and  rewarding  life   ■ 

Mr.  Morhouse:  "Ropubllcans  everywhere 
In  the  State  share  my  disappointment  and 
his  that  circumstances  are  such  that,  even 
with  his  reelection  assured,  he  believes  It 
best  that  he  not  undortake  another  rigorous 
political  campaign." 

Mr.  Prendergast  and  Mr  De  Saplo:  "We 
Join  with  those  who  extend  their  sympathy 
to  Senator  Ives  for  his  ill  health.  We  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  his  decision  has  no  bearing 
on  either  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee or  the  outcome  of  the  election  for  United 
States  Senator." 

Alex  Rose,  vice  chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Party:  "Senator  Ives'  decision  brings  to  a 
halt  a  unique  and  dlstlngtilshed  public 
career.  Senator  Ives  lias  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  people  In  all  walks  of  life  and  the 
respect  of  organized  labor.'" 

Mr.  Hall:  "I  regret  that  Irving  Ives  has  de- 
cided not  to  make  himself  available  for  re- 
nomlnatlon.  I  hope  his  decision  will  not 
preclude  him  from  making  his  great  knowl- 
edge and  experience  available  for  future 
public  service." 

Mr.  Rockefeller;  "I  have  always  been  a 
strong  admirer  of  Senator  Ives  His  de- 
parture from  the  scene  Is  a  great  loss  and 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  people  throughout 
the  suite." 

BrooRAPHiCAi,  Skftch  of  Irving  M  Ives. 
United  States  Senator  From  New  York 
Born  In  Balnbrldge.  N.  Y.,  on  January  24. 
1896.  Senator  Ives  enrolled  In  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  Clinton.  N.  Y  ,  In  the  fall  of  1914. 
after  being  graduated  from  Oneonta  High 
School  at  Oneonta.  NY. 

The  Senator's  education  was  Interrupted 
by  serious  Illness  in  1915  and  later  by  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  Into  World  War  I. 
In  1917  he  enlisted  in  the  Infantry,  went 
overseas  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  participated  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  St  Mihlel  ofTenslves  He  was 
discharged  In  1919  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  Infantry,  and  resumed  his  educa- 
tion at  Hamilton,  where  he  was  elected  to 
membership  In  Phi  Beta  Kappa  He  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1920. 

After  being  a,s.soclated  from  1920  to  1923 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  Senator  Ives  moved  to  Norwich,  N  Y  , 
to  take  charge  of  upstate  business  for  the 
Manufacturers  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
In  1930  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State 
A.s.sembly  and  shortly  thereafter  he  entered 
the  general  Insurance  business  In  Norwich. 
Serving  In  turn  as  minority  leader,  speaker 
of  the  assembly,  and  majority  leader  during 
his  tenure  of  oHlce  In  Albany,  Senator  Ives 
gained  preeminence  In  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  through  a  long  series  of  out- 
standing legislative  achievements. 

Chief  among  these,  and  one  which  early 
contributed  to  his  stature  as  a  national  figure, 
was  the  enactment,  in  1945,  of  the  Ives- 
Qulnn  law— the  first  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  any  State  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  creed. 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 


In  addition  to  serving  as  a  memlier  of 
the  New  York  State  War  Council,  chairman 
of  the  council's  committee  on  dispensations, 
chairman  of  the  State  temporary  commission 
on  agriculture,  and  chairman  of  the  Slate 
temporary  comml.selon  against  dlscriinina- 
tlon,  Senator  Ives  also  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Important  Joint  lo;;lslatlve  committee  on 
industrial   and    labor  conditions. 

It  was  in  this  last  capacity  that  the  Sen- 
ator won  national  recognition  as  one  of  tlie 
foremost  authorities  In  the  Nation  on  Indus- 
trial and  labor  relations.  As  chairman  of 
this  key  committee,  he  was  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  legislation  creating  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University 

In  June  1945  Senator  Ivcs  was  appointed 
dean  of  this  new  Institution,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  Nation  The  Senator  continued 
In  this  capacity  until  his  resignation  In  1947 
In  November  1946  SenaUjr  Ivrs  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  C-year 
term  beslnnlng  January  3.  1947  The  Sen- 
ator was  elected  for  his  second  term  In  No- 
vember 1902  with  the  largest  plurality  ever 
received  up  to  that  time  by  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office  In  New  York  Stat^— 1.332.198 
He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State  In  1954  He  is  now 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  Slate. 

In  Washington  Sena'or  Ives  has  continued 
to  play  the  outstanding  role  In  the  Senate 
which  distinguished  his  service  in  the  New 
York   State   Legislature. 

Calling  upon  his  long  experience  In  the 
field  of  industrial  and  labor  relations.  Sen- 
ator Ives  has  been  Indefatigable  In  his  efTorts 
to  secure  that  kind  of  sound  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  create  the  optimum 
conditions  for  free  collective  bargaining  and 
which  will  meet  the  problems  of  wages  and 
hours,  workmen's  compensation,  social  secu- 
rity, etc. 

Transferring  also  his  Interest  in  the  en- 
actment of  antidiscrimination  measures 
from  the  State  to  the  National  arena,  the 
Senator  on  several  occasions  has  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  bills  which  would  establish  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission, and  has  been  a  sponsor  and 
sUnch  8upp<^irter  of  all  other  major  civil 
rights  legislation  before  the  Senate 

In  1933.  Senator  Ives  was  appointed  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  be  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Conference  at 
Geneva.  The  Senator  was  then  elected 
President  of  the  Conference,  the  first 
American  to  receive  this  honor  from  the 
ILO.  Senator  Ives  was  further  accorded  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  president  elected 
unanimously. 

As  a  Senator.  Mr  Ives  has  also  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  housing  legislation  and 
rent  control,  the  promotion  of  Federal  farm 
legislation  embracing  the  principles  of 
flexible  price  supports  and  reduced  subsi- 
dies; the  solutions  to  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Federal  Government's  relations 
with  international  organizations;  and  the 
formulation  of  legislation  to  meet  America's 
responsibility  for  displaced  persons.  He 
has  moreover,  strongly  supported  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendatloiis  for 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  to 
effect  greater  economies  in  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Enactment  in 
1957  of  legislation  authorizing  development 
of  additional  hydroelectric  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  climaxed  a  7-year  effort  on  the  Sena- 
tors part  to  resolve  this  highly  contro- 
versial Issue.  He  also  was  coauthor  of  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  national 
health  and  medical  service  program  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Finally,  as  a  veteran  him- 
self, he  has  been  most  active  in  securing 
legislation  extending  adequate  Federal  bene- 
fits to  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and 
he  was  primarily  responsible  in  1957  for 
Senate     approval     of     legislation     including 
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New   York's    policemen    and    firemen    under 
the  provisions  of  the  social  security  law. 

His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  M.  Skinner,  whom 
he  married  in  1920,  died  in  1947.  He  mar- 
ried Marlon  Mead  Craln  In  1948.  He  haa 
one  son,  George  Skinner  Ives,  who  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  the  Senator's  administrative 
assistant. 

Senator  Ives  has  served  for  many  years  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Hamilton  College 
and  is  a  former  Cornell  University  trustee. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  National  Grange.  Theta 
Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  and  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  United  States.     He  is  a  Presbyterian 

The  Senator  has  been  awarded  the  follow- 
ing honorary  degrees  D<x:tor  of  Humane 
Letters  by  Hobart  College:  DocUjr  of  Laws 
by  Hamilton  College.  Alfred  University.  Syra- 
cuse University,  Hartwlck  College.  Bard  Col- 
lege, and  Yeshlva  University,  and  the  Doctor 
of  Civil  Laws  by  the  New  School  of  Social 
Research. 

Senator  Ives  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  a.sk  unnnimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the  edi- 
torial, pubhshed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  Ives,  of  New 
York.  Since  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  has  had  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record,  I  shall 
content  myself  by  saying  that  I  deeply 
reL-ret  that  a  man  of  the  outstanding 
ability  of  Senator  Ivks.  has  found  it 
necessary  not  to  run  for  reelection,  and 
I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  junior  Senator  fiom 
New  York. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distincuished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI,  conceining  the 
retirement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Irv  Ives.  Obviou.slv,  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  retirement  comes 
with  great  disappointment  to  us  who 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  He  was  moic  than  a 
Republican  Senator.  The  record  of  Irv 
Ives  before  he  reached  the  United  States 
Senate  was  illustrious  and  distinguished 
He  has  served  in  the  Senate  with  dis- 
tinction, honor,  and  credit  to  his  gieat 
State  of  New  York.  He  did  much 
pioneering. 

Above  all  of  that,  which  is,  of  course 
a  glorious  record,  Irv  Ives,  when  he 
leaves  the  Senate,  will  leave  to  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  the  inspiration  of  a 
Rreat  record,  worthy  of  emulation  We 
had  hoped  that  his  health  would  per- 
mit him  to  make  an  active  campaif,-n 
and  that  he  would  be  returned  to  Con- 
Press  as  one  of  the  gieat  Republican 
Senators.     But  that  is  not  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  Irv  Ive.s  to 
know  that  our  best  wishes  go  with  him 
"1  his  new  and  chosen  field,  but  we 
sincerely  regret  that  the  United  States 
bcnate.  the  great  State  of  New  York 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  be  deprived 
or  such  not^ible  and  valuable  service  as 
ie  has  rendered  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident 
I  Should  like  to  add  a  few  words  rc-ard- 
ing    the   prospective   retirement   of   our 


good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ives]. 

I  knew  Senator  Tves  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Legislature; 
and  when  I  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. On  several  occasions  we  talked 
over  the  telephone,  concerning  prob- 
lems mutually  affecting  our  respective 
States. 

For  the  pa.^^t  10  years,  I  have  served 
with  him  in  the  Senate.  I  have  come  to 
respect  him,  both  as  a  person  and  as 
a  legislator.  He  thinks  things  through, 
studies  all  matters  very  carefully,  and 
then  proceeds  independently  to  reach 
his  own  conclusions.  Once  he  reaches 
them,  he  stands  by  them. 

Senator  Ives  has  become  an  authority 
on  legislative  matters  relating  to  public 
welfare,  pension  laws,  and  labor  laws. 
In  the  days  to  come,  we  shall  miss  his 
advice,  his  counsel,  and  his  hard  work. 

Of  cour.se  I  respect  the  reasons  for  his 
prospective  retiiement;  but  in  the  days 
to  come  I  shall  certainly  ml.ss  him  very 
much,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
my  colleagues  have  made  concerning  the 
piospective  retirement  of  the  senior 
Senator  fiom  New  York  IMr.  Ives). 

For  3  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. To  say  lliat  I  have  enjoyed  that 
work  is  greatly  to  understate  the  case. 

The  service  of  Senator  Ive.s  on  that 
committee  has  demonstrated  more  than 
anything  else.  I  believe,  the  fine,  out- 
standing qualities  which  have  endeaied 
him  both  to  the  people  of  New  York  and 
to  all  those  who  have  worked  here  with 
him. 

As  is  tiue  in  the  case  of  any  man  of 
integrity,  .sometimes  his  views  have  not 
been  shaied  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
However,  it  is  characteristic  of  Senator 
IvEs  that  after  disagreeing  entirely,  at 
times.  With  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
after  fighting  hard  for  his  side  of  a  case, 
and  after  debating  it  thoroughly,  then! 
when  the  i.ssue  has  been  determined,  and 
regardless  of  whether  he  has  won  or  has 
lost,  he  still  has  retained  a  complete 
sen.se  of  objectivity  regarding  the  issue, 
and,  better  still,  he  has  retained  a  com- 
plete sense  of  objectivity  toward  his  col- 
leasues  who  participated  with  him  in 
the  debate. 

That  is  a  great  quality,  and  one  which 
I  have  appreciated  very  much  in  Senator 
Ives;  and  it  ceitainly  enhances  my  deep 
regret  that  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office  have  forced  him.  in  his  ill  health, 
to  decide  to  retijf  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  de- 
sire to  join  all  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deep  and  sincere  regret  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ives  I  has  decided  that  he  must  retire 
from  the  Senate. 

Eleven  yeais  ago,  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day  when  Senator  Irving 
Ives,  of  New  York,  commenced  his  serv- 
ice here.  During  the  years  since  then, 
I  have  come  to  re.spect  him,  not  only  as 
a  pci-.son,  but  as  a  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Member  of  lliis  body. 


It  Is  certain,  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  history  will  record  Sen- 
ator Ives  not  only  as  a  great  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  but  also 
as  a  great  Senator  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  very 
real  sorrow  that  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ives],  has  decided 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate. 

I,  too,  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947, 
at  the  same  time  when  Senator  Ives 
commenced  his  first  term  of  service  here. 
Throughout  the  years  since  then,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  here  all  of  that 
time,  I  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  his 
friendship  and  helpfulness  on  many, 
many  occasions. 

I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  tv 
my  colleagues  about  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  We 
realize  only  too  well  that,  following  his 
retirement,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  the  Members  of  this  body.  His  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  will  represent 
a  great  loss,  both  to  his  own  State  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  That  is  true  be- 
cause all  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
come  to  recognize  that  Senator  Ives  has 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  abilities 
and  most  important  qualities  of  forth- 
rightness,  honor,  reasonableness,  and 
justice  in  connection  with  his  every 
thought  and  his  every  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the 
retirement  from  the  Senate  of  Senator 
Irving  Ives,  of  New  York,  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  this  body. 

I  predict — as  his  colleague.  Senator 
Javits,  has  so  well  expressed— that  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead.  Senator  Ives 
will  devote  his  great  abilities  to  im- 
portant service  in  many  other  fields. 

I  wish  for  Senator  Ives  and  Mis.  Ives 
all  happiness  and  success  in  the  future 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ives]  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  IvEs' 
devotion  to  duty,  to  his  high  ethical 
standards,  to  the  fairness  with  which  he 
has  approached  his  work,  and  to  the 
generous  and  helpful  attitude  he  has  dis- 
played toward  all  his  colleagues.  Those 
qualities  on  the  pai't  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  have  been 
manifested  particularly  in  connection 
with  i.ssues  on  which  areas  of  disagree- 
ment have  arisen  between  him  and  some 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Ives,  of  New 
York,  has  rendered  outstanding  public 
sei-vice.  I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sincei-e  and  lasting  regret  that 
he  is  to  retii-e  from  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  I  join  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  wishing  for  both  Senator 
Ives  and  Mis.  Ives  many,  many  fine 
things  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing regret  at  the  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ives]  to  retire  from  the  Senate. 

Senator  Ives  has  been  a  good  Senator, 
and  certainly  he  has  been  well  versed  in 
general  welTare  and  labor  legislation. 
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He  has  made  Important  contributions 
to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  for  him  and  for  Mrs.  Ives  many 
yeai's  of  happiness  in  the  future. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXONS  TRIP  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  several  editorials 
which  comment  on  the  Vice  President's 
visit  to  South  America. 

These  editorials  point  out  that  a  re- 
view of  our  country's  relations  with  our 
sister  Republics  in  Latin  America  may 
well  be  a  beneficial  result  of  the  Vice 
President's  visit,  and  even  of  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  which  occurred. 
But  all  point  out  the  couniKe,  the  dig- 
nity, and  tlie  honorable  manner  in 
which  he  represented  the  United  States; 
and  these  comments  apply  also  to  Mrs. 
Nixon. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From     the    New    York    Times    of    M.^y    14, 
19581 

Beirut,  Algiers,  and  Caracas 

The  United  States  Is  paying  the  penalty 
the.se  days  for  having  become  the  greatest 
power  of  the  Free  World.  It  Is  not  accidental 
that  anti-American  demonstrations  took 
place  the  last  few  day.s  In  South  America, 
liebanon  and  Algeria.  It  is  not  surprising, 
eitlier.  and  Americans  must  learn  to  look 
uix)n  such  manifestations  philosoplilcully  as 
well  as  indiijnantly. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  dcmonstratt)rs. 
of  course,  or  for  the  evil  or  mi.sguJdcd  forces 
behind  them.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of  the 
realities  and  liabilities  of  power  politics. 
Tlie  United  States,  its  people,  Con<;ress  and 
Government  are  therefore  facing  a  test  of 
maturity,  statesmanship,  and  commonsense. 
The  worst  possible  reactions  to  such 
eventa  would  be  a  withdrawal  into  isola- 
tionism, an  attitude  of  washing  our  hands 
of  the  troubles  in  the  world,  a  temptation 
to  blame  everything  on  the  Communists  via 
Moscow  or,  the  worst  of  all,  an  angry  im- 
pulse t<i  punish  the  countries  where  these 
deplorable  incidents  take  place. 

Those  who  are  historically  Inclined  can 
look  back  on  the  experience  of  the  British 
during  the  preat  days  of  their  worldwide 
empire  and  liiHuence  in  the  19th  century. 
Nobody  loved  perfidious  Albion,  but  no 
statesman  in  the  successive  governments  lu 
London  let  that  Interfere  with  British 
policies.  The  whole  point,  with  us  today  as 
with  the  British  yesterday  or  the  Romans 
2.000  years  aj^o.  is  that  a  threat  power  must 
consider  Its  own  Interests,  and  If  it  l.s  truly 
great  those  Interests  will  be  best  for  all  na- 
tions subject  t(j  its  Influence. 

This  a^es-old  axioni  was  never  more  true 
than  it  la  today  when  we  are  engaged  In  a 
struggle  to  defend  and  propagate  a  philos- 
ophy of  freedom  against  a  philosophy  of 
totalitarianism.  Even  putting  the  Issues  on 
their  most  material  basis  It  Is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  United  States  cannot  stand 
alone,  cannot  live  without  allies  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  cannot  hope  to  be  a 
fortre.<;s  or  a  skyscraper  In  a  world  being 
undermined  by  poverty  and  subversion, 

Tlie  Latin  American  students  who  throw 
rocks  at  Vice  President  Nlxon  and  try  to 
dr.ig  him  from  his  car,  the  mobs  in  Beirut 
and  Algiers  who  destroy  USIA  libraries  are 
reactlm^  to  symbols.  They  have  nothing 
astatnst  Richard  Nixoi*  personally,  nor  do 
they  want  to  live  without  lxx)ks,  nor  do 
they  even  have  any  dislike  for  Americans  as 


fellow  human  beings.  They  are  strlklnK 
against  the  things  for  which  they  think  the 
United  States  stands.  Tlie  Communists  in- 
volved are  revolutionaries  In  the  service  oJ 
Moscow  and  the  world  revolution.  Others 
have  special  Interests  like  the  French 
"colons"  In  Algeria  and  the  pro-Nasser  agita- 
tors in  Lebanon. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  It?  For  one 
thing  we  must  face  the  realities  and  stop  liv- 
ing in  what  sometimes  resembles  a  foo'.'s 
paradise.  It  should  have  been  clear  to  all 
Americans  that  our  position  In  the  world 
w.is  not  clearly  understo<xl.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  foreign  relations.  Moreover,  It  ought  to 
have  been  obvious  that  a  negative  and  de- 
fensive posture — simply  defending  the  free 
West  against  the  stiuiigUng  menace  of  the 
Communist  bloc — was  not  winning  friends 
and  Induencing  people  on  our  behalf. 

We  and  the  things  we  stand  for  will  sur- 
vive when  we  live  up  to  the  Ideaa  we  profess. 
To  help  dictators,  to  put  up  tariffs  on  lead 
and  zinc,  to  scorn  all  suggestions  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices,  to  turn  one's  attention 
elsewhere,  has  not  won  us  tlie  support  we 
want  and  need  In  Latin  America.  Vice 
President  Nixon  will  doubtless  have  much 
to  say  on  that  score  when  he  returns 

The  United  States  has  vast  power,  but  In 
recent  days,  a.s  everyone  must  see,  that  power 
Is  not  being  respectcKl  as  much  as  It  should 
be.  If  we  cut  down  on  foreign  aid,  raise 
tariffs,  reduce  import  quotas,  one  thing  is 
certain— the  United  Slates  will  get  still  less 
respect  and  a  lot  more  dislike.  We  will  t>e 
playing  right  Into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists and  we  will  be  contributing  to  a 
widespread  economic  crisis  for  which  we  will 
pay  a  higher  price  In  Uie  end  than  anyone 
else. 

The  antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations  these 
days  in  such  .•scattered  parta  of  the  world  are 
warnings.  There  are  a  lot  of  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  but  one  is  vital:  the 
United  States  reaction  must  be  positive, 
helpful  and  constructive.  We  certainly  have 
grounds  for  protest,  but  not  for  fear,  dia- 
couragement  or  vindlctivenees. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  14. 
1958) 

iNstJLT  TO  Nixon  and  UNrrro  States 
Once  more  Vice  President  Richard  M 
NrxoN  h.as  been  outrageously  attacked  while 
on  his  tour  of  South  America  -  and  once 
more  the  real  target  of  the  attack  Is  not  the 
Vice  President  personally,  but  the  United 
States. 

That  much  we  can  safely  conclude  from 
the  disgraceful  outbreak  In  Caracus,  Vene- 
zuela, when  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  wife  were 
spat  upon  by  a  Jeering  crowd,  and  stones 
and  other  objects  were  thrown  at  them. 

For  there  has  been  nothing  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
conduct,  either  before  or  after  the  attacks, 
which  would  offer  the  slightest  reason  for 
South  American  m(^bs  to  single  him  out  for 
the  object  of  their  venomous  feelings. 

The  Vice  President  has  stood  for  clvU 
rights  In  this  country,  and  is  part  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  earned  pml.se  from  every- 
one except  the  bigots  for  its  firm  stand  on 
upholding  the  desegregation  law  In  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Yet  howling  students  in  Caracas 
grabbed  Mrs.  Nixon,  yelling  •Lltlle  R<x;k! 
Little  Rock!"  and  a  man  shouted  at  Nixom 
"You  don't  like  Negroes  there" 

Mr.  NixoN  has  patiently  explained  to  ques- 
tioners throughout  his  tour  the  American 
stiuid  against  Intervening  In  Internal  aflfalrs 
t»  other  countries.  But  he  was  assailed  by 
cries  of  Imperialism  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  has 
been  spat  upon  In  Venezuela,  where  the 
United  States  has  Just  recognized  a  new 
government  which  threw  out  Dictator  Perea 
Jimenez. 

Vice  President  Nlxoii  has  tried  to  point 
out.  In  Interviews  with  all  kinds  of  groups  In 
the  countries  he  has  visited,  that  America 
wants  to  aid  them  with  private  capital,  but 


would  like  to  see  the  conditions  that  attract 
private  capital.  And,  In  Venezuela,  where 
American  capital  has  brought  unlieanl-of 
prosjjerlty,  he  was  Jeered. 

There  la  no  doubt  theae  outbreaka  were 
organized  and  the  evidence  Is  strong  that 
Communists  were  behind  them.  Prom  mild 
Jostling  in  Buenos  Aires  they  progressed  Ut 
rock  throwing  In  Peru,  and  to  this  latebt 
episode  in  Venezuela,  each  one  more  violent 
than  Us  predecessor. 

In  view  of  that  record,  it  is  hard  for  Amer- 
icans to  understand  why  tfTertlve  measures 
were  not  employed  yesterday  in  Caracas  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  demonstration 
against  Mr  Nixon,  which  at  beht  would  be 
an  Insult  to  the  United  States  and  at  worst 
could   have  ended   tragically. 

There  were  advance  warnings  that  an  at- 
tempt to  harm  Mr.  Nixon  might  be  made. 
Yet.  when  the  time  came,  students — some  of 
them  suspiciously  old — easily  broke  through 
thin  police  lines,  shouted  Imprecations  at 
the  Vice  President,  tried  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Nlxon  from  entering  the  otnclal  limousine. 
broke  Its  windows,  and  made  a  mockery  of 
security  precautions. 

As  Americans,  we  may  be  proud  of  our 
Vice  Pre.sldent  again  for  his  presence  of  mind 
as  well  as  his  courage  Never  forgetting  the 
good  win  purpose  of  his  visit,  he  Ignored  the 
flying  stones  and  angry  howls  of  the  mob  to 
shake  hands  with  a  group  of  airport  me- 
chanics It  was  an  effective  way  of  empha- 
sizing that  the  disgraceful  actions  of  stlrred- 
iip  mobs  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  all  South   Americans 

A.S  Americans,  we  have  a  right  to  be  angry 
at  the  affronts  to  our  Vice  President  and  U) 
our  Nation.  Coming  from  countrle*  which 
have  received  great  benefiUi  from  thu  coun- 
try, and  are  constantly  trying  to  bludgeon 
us  for  more,  these  ln«ults  are  doubly  htad  to 
take 

President  Elsenhower  spoke  for  all  of  us 
when  he  ordered  the  State  Department  to  call 
In  the  Venezuelan  charge  d'affaires  to  receive 
a  protest  rhe  rarity  of  such  personal  action 
by  the  President  as  a  result  of  an  occurrence 
abroad  underscores  the  seriousness  with 
which  he — and  other  Americans— view  Uie 
outrage. 

But.  nnally,  as  Americans,  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  lessons  In  Mr  Nixon's  tour. 
Rather  than  take  for  granted  our  relations 
with  South  America,  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  what  needs  to  be  done — by  the 
nations  of  South  America  more  than  by  us — 
to  restore  the  good  feeling  that  Is  essential 
In  our  hemisphere. 

[FYom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
14.   1958] 

Nixon's  Trial  by  Firb 

If  Vice  President  Nixon  wa«  entitled  to 
admiration  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
inulerwent  his  ordeal  In  Lima,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  even  more  for  his  performance  at 
Cariicas. 

His  life  was  clearly  In  danger. 

His  car  was  wrecked  by  stones  and  pipes. 
Its  glass  broken,  his  translator.  Lt  Col. 
Vernon  Walters,  cut  In  the  mouth  by  flying 
glsi!^.  Nixon,  himself,  was  hit,  but  unin- 
jured. 

Tear  gas  was  required  to  bre!\k  up  the 
rioting  mob  of   youths  and  students. 

The  car  waa  covered  with  spit  and  rotten 
eggs. 

The  American  flags  were  ripped  from  their 
standards. 

The  entire  party  was  ru.shed  to  an  emer- 
gency hospital  for  fear  of  injuries. 

Once  more  Nixon  stepped  out,  unper- 
turbed. 

•In*  all  right,"  he  said.  "They  cannot 
frighten  me." 

Hi«  unflagging  courage  In  the  face  of  very 
real  physical  danger  will  Increase  the  admi- 
ration which  his  fellow  citizens  already  feel 
for  their  Vice  President. 
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But  win  not  diminish  the  anger  which 
they  also  feel  at  the  Insult  tendered  our 
Nation,  our  flag,  and  the  person  of  our  sec- 
ond highest  executive. 

I:  Is  the  same  anger  which  President  Elsen- 
hower reflected  in  having  airborne  troops 
and  marines  dispatched  to  the  Caribbean 
area,  ready  to  protect  Mr  Nixon  If  Venezuela 
is  unable  to  do  so.  Doubtless  they  will  not 
be  needed.  But  this  Nathjn  will  protect  its 
Vice  President  If  that  proves  necessary. 


(FYom  the  Pittsburgh   Post-Gazette  of  May 
10.  1958) 

Mk.  Nixon  in  Ptbv 

Vice  President  Nixon  showed  commend- 
able courage  in  facing  up  to  the  ugly  antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrations  which  marred  his 
good-will  visit  to  Lima,  Peru. 

A  man  of  lesser  courage  and  faith  In  the 
essential  rlghtness  of  his  mission  might 
easily  have  ducked  insults  and  abuse  by 
avoiding  an  appearance  at  San  Marcos  Uni- 
versity, which  officials  had  advised  him  to 
pass  up  as  a  probable  source  of  trouble. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  faced  a  howling,  rock- 
throwing  mob.  said  to  have  been  led  by  Com- 
munist and  Fascist  elements,  more  than 
once  and  probably  won  converts  In  the 
process. 

Whatever  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct,  however. 
we  see  the  reaction  to  his  visit  In  Peru  and 
other  South  American  countries  not  In  terms 
of  the  Vice  President  as  a  personality  but  as 
a  symbol  of  the  United  States  and  Ite  rela- 
tions to  Latin  America. 

In  other  words,  we  suspect  that  the  recep- 
tion accorded  Mr  Nixon  probably  would 
liave  awaited  any  other  American  visitor  of 
comparable  official  status.  The  demonstra- 
tions must  surely  be  a  protest  not  agaln.st 
the  man  but  against  his  Nation  and  its 
policies. 

TTie  validity  of  the  protests  Is  open  to 
question.  It  is  begulllngly  easy  U>  put  them 
down  as  nothing  more  serious  than  the  or- 
ganized efforts  of  a  clamorous  and  conspira- 
torial Communist  minority  We  would  like 
very  much  to  believe  that  that  is  all  there  is 
to  It. 

But  It  Isnt  quite  as  easy  as  that,  we  are 
afraid.  Since  the  Communist  Party  is  out- 
lawed In  Peru  and  thus  has  no  official  status 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  Its  numerical 
strength  or  to  gage  the  extent  of  lis 
Influence. 

Even  If  we  may  assume  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  NixoNs  reception  that  the  Red  Influence 
IS  strong,  we  doubt  that  it  tells  the  whole 
story.  Actually,  we  suspect,  many  Peruvians 
Join  an  antl-Amerlcan  demonstration  not 
because  of  Communist  svmpathles  but 
through  resentment  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Peru's  shaky  economy  has  recently  sagged 
deplorably  as  a  result  of  a  decline  In  world 
demand  for  lead  and  zinc.  tw(.  of  Its  chief 
revenue-producing  exports.  The  country  is 
wracked  by  interparty  strife,  politically  mo- 
tivated strikes,  recession,  and  inflation  Last 
year  It  had  a  foreign-trade  deficit  of  $118 
million^  It  waa  among  the  nations  which 
suffered  when  the  United  States  released 
surplus  cotton  and  depressed  the  price  on 
the  world  market. 

halH^^^'L"^*"^  '"''"'y  ^^"^  P^"-  Mr.  NrxoN 
cr^n  ,  .L  ^""^^"'^""^  ^  harvest  a  mixed 
Z,^  ?,  •^*'°'"K'^al.  political,  and  economic 
complaints  against  the  colossus  to  the  north 
r^Jr*f,  '^L'f*  *'''*«ldents  reception  In  Peru  Is 
regrettable  not  only  for  It*  personal  insults 
iw.r,  ,  1°''  ''^^^  '^  suggesu  as  to  our  rela- 
tions with  our  traditionally  good  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Still,  It  is  well  for  us  to  know 
the  truth  and  face  up  to  it. 

To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  ex- 
P^s  the  real  nature  of  affairs  In  South 
hn/r  ?  """^  "uggests  a  way  of  improving 
mter-Amerlcan  relations,  u  will  be  Invalu- 


TOWARD  A  DURABLE  PEACE 

^  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  deliver,  and  those 
which  I  shall  deliver  in  subsequent  ad- 
dresses, were  prepared  before  the  recent 
serious  incidents  in  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  North  Africa  brolce 
upon  the  world.  These  incidents,  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  shameful  riots  and 
mob  a.ssaults  upon  innocent  persons 
which  thi-y  have  entailed,  may  have 
served  one  purpose.  They  may  have 
shattered  the  dangerous  illusion  that  all 
is  riuht  with  foreit;n  policy;  that  all  we 
need  to  do  is  more  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing; and  that,  in  time,  the  troubles  of 
the  world  and  the  evils  of  communism 
will  melt  away,  and  peace  will  come  to 
stay. 

As  a  result  of  these  Incidents.  I  have 
not  altered  my  remarks,  except  in  one 
respect,  which  I  shall  mention  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  not  done  so,  because  they 
were  prepared,  even  before  the.se  inci- 
dents look  place,  in  the  conviction  that 
all  was  not  ri^jht  with  policy;  and  that, 
to  make  it  right,  to  build  a  durable  peace, 
wc  needed  to  do  many  things  differently 
from  the  way  we  arc  now  doing  them. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  regrets  at  some 
of  the  things  I  am  about  to  say.  Some 
Will  think  this  is  not  the  right  time  to 
.say  them,  particularly  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events. 

I  might  have  altered  my  remarks,  to 
meet  the.se  objections.  I  have  had  time 
to  do  so  But  I  have  not  done  .so.  I  have 
not  done  so.  Mr.  President,  because  after 
the  incidents  have  receded  into  the  past, 
the  ba-sic  problems  will  remain.  I  have 
not  done  so,  because  I  believe  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  chance  for  freedom  in  a 
world  at  peace,  it  lies  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  international  realities  which 
confront  us.  If  I  did  not  define  these 
realities  as  I  .see  them,  I  would  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  an  injustice  to  my  own  con- 
science. 

The.se  remarks  may  add  little  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  foreign  pol- 
icy at  this  critical  time.  If  they  are  to 
add  anything,  however,  they  must  be, 
not  expedient  remarks,  but  honest  re- 
marks. 

I  said  that  I  had  not  altered  the.se  re- 
marks, except  in  one  respect.  That  one 
respect  is  a  deletion  of  what  I  had  in- 
tended to  say  on  Algeria.  I  have  altered 
this  section  because  what  is  happening 
in  France  is  more  than  an  incident.  It 
is  the  trial  of  the  soul  of  a  great  free 
nation.  It  is  an  inner  struggle  with 
which  only  the  French  people  them.selves 
can  come  to  grips.  No  words  from  out- 
side at  this  time,  however  well  intended, 
however  sincerely  spoken  out  of  friend-^ 
ship  for  Fiance,  can  aid  in  that  struggle. 
They  can  only  be  seized  upon  bv  the 
enemies  of  France  and  liberty,  to  make 
the  struggle  more  difficult. 

I  proceed  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
first  of  four  addresses  which  I  propo.se  to 
dehver  in  the  Senate  within  the  next  10 
days. 

THE    PRESStTRE    POINTS    Of  DANGQt 

Mr.  President,  weeks  and  months  have 
passed  in  the  search  for  the  road  to  the 
summit.  What  began  as  a  quest  for 
greater  international  stabUity  threatens 


at  all  times  to  degenerate  into  a  free-for- 
all,  a  verbal  free-for-all,  if  not  worse. 
Letters  go  back  and  forth  across  the 
ocean.  Words  fly  thick  and  fast.  The 
pohte  language  of  diplomacy  gives  way 
to  stronger  stuff.  The  chips  appear  on 
national  shoulders.  One  epithet  leads  to 
another  and— if  I  may  make  hght  of  a 
grave  matter — the  olive  branches  tend 
to  become  shillelaghs. 

All  this.  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of 

peace.     All   this.   Mr.   President,   occurs 

not  at  the  summit,  where  the  stress  of 

dealing  with  great  international  issues 

might  excuse  momentary  lapses  on  the 

part  of  the  world's  leaders.    It  occurs  at 

the  mere  idea  of  the  summit  meeting. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 

I  have  no  special  attachment  to  summit 

conferences.     On   the  contrary,  I  have 

had,  and  have  expressed,  serious  doubts 

as  to  the  advisability  of  a  meeting  of 

heads  of  states  in  present  circumstances. 

Because  I  have  had  such  doubts,  I  have 

refrained  from  discussing  foreign  policy 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  better 

part  of  this  .session.     It  seemed  to  me 

appropriate  to  remain  silent  so  long  as  a 

meeting  which  could  advance  the  cause 

of  peace  might  be  imminent. 

Perhaps  some  good  will  still  come  of 
the  diplomatic  fencing  that  is  now  in 
process.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  the  beating 
of  the  bushes  at  the  base  will  open  a 
clear  way  to  a  fruitful  summit.  In  the 
light  of  events  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  useful 
purpose  is  served  by  remaining  silent 
any  longer. 

For,  to  doubt  the  utility  of  a  particular 
international  meeting  in  a  particular  set 
of  circum.stances,  as  I  have  doubted  it.  is 
not  to  question  the  desirability  of  peace. 
Even  more,  it  is  not  to  ignore  the 
urgency — the  enormous  urgency — of  a 
more  durable  peace,  for  this  couriti-y  and 
for  the  world. 

That,  I  fear,  is  precisely  what  is  being 
Ignored,  in  the  present  groping  for  the 
summit.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  ends 
of  negotiation  in  the  haggling  over  the 
forms  of  negotiation. 

A  decent  respect  for  tl-ve  opinion  of 
mankind  demands  something  more  than 
a  mere  angling  for  hollow  propaganda 
victories  at  this  critical  hour.  It  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
world  wrangling  in  public  over  the  im- 
portant, but  secondary,  questions  of 
when  to  meet,  where  to  meet,  and  whom 
to  meet 

These  questions  are  not  what  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  anxieties  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world.  The  burning  question  in 
the  hearts  of  decent  men  and  women 
everywhere  is  not  how  the  nations  meet, 
but  can  the  nations  meet  on  any  reason- 
able and  honorable  grounds  in  an  effort 
to  pull  the  world  from  the  edge  of  the 
disaster  on  which  it  now  treads? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
urgency  of  this  question.  In  this  coun- 
try our  lives  may  go  on  in  an  unruffled 
fashion.  The  day-to-day  problems  may 
still  take  priority  in  our  thoughts.  I  as- 
sume that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Europeans,  the  Asians.  We 
may  find,  as  may  they,  a  kind  of  dubious 
comfort  in  the  belief  that  the  new  weap- 
ons of  war  are  so  deadly  that  they  have 
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terrified  the  world  Into  a  permanent,  if 
somewhat  quivering,  peace. 

That  comfort,  Mr.  President,  if  any 
feel  it.  is  illusory.  This  so-called  peace 
of  mutual  terror,  of  mutual  deterrence  is 
no  peace  at  all.  It  is  not  even  a  pause 
in  the  headlong  rush  into  hideous  de- 
.^Iruction.  Under  the  seeming  calm  of 
this  c>eace,  the  pressures  of  conflict  con- 
tinue to  accumulate.  The  weapons  of 
ma.is  annihilation  pile  up  and  grow  more 
deadly.  The  countdowns  quicken.  A 
slip  here  and  there,  a  momentary  touch 
of  madness  somewhere,  and  the  rain  of 
death  will  bepin. 

It  is  not  only  the  Russians  or  ourselves 
who  rest  fingers  on  the  hairtrigRers  of 
ultimate  war.  Unstable  political  situa- 
tions exist  throughout  the  world  and 
they,  too,  can  provide  the  .'■park.  These 
situations,  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  Ear;t. 
in  the  Par  East  are  like  fused  A-bombs, 
which,  I  understand,  arc  u.'^ed  to  deto- 
nate H-bombs.  If  one  of  these  smaller 
explosive  situations  pives  way.  it  may 
well  fire  the  massive  instability  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

Ihese  considerations  prompt  me  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today.  I  present  my 
remarks  and  the  three  additional 
speeches  which  I  propose  to  make  durine; 
the  next  few  days  in  a  spirit  of  responsi- 
ble Democratic  cooperation  with  a  Re- 
publican administration.  I  present  them 
in  the  hope  of  making;  some  contribution, 
however  limited,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  deal  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  the 
peace  of  mankind. 

I  pi'esent  them  now  because  the  chance 
to  pursue  constructive  action  for  peace 
will  not  last  forever.  I  present  them  now 
because  I  believe  that  the  world  is  livinnr 
on  borrowed  time  when  it  lives  in  mutual 
terror. 

I  have  already  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  fundamental  issue  is  not  where, 
when,  and  with  whom  to  meet.  The  basic 
problem  is  to  seek  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
destruction  which  confronts  not  us  alone, 
not  the  Russians  alone,  but  the  whole  of 
civilization;  in  truth,  the  whole  of  the 
human  species. 

The  question  for  which  we  must  seek 
an  affirmative  answer  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  way  of  interna- 
tional life  in  this  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  other  than  this  reckless  dance  of 
cold  war  in  the  name  of  peace,  ever  closer 
to  the  brink  of  extinction.  Can  we  besin 
to  find  that  way  now?  In  short,  can  we 
replace  the  unstable  deterrence  of  mu- 
tual terror  with  a  more  durable  order? 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  brins  about  a  transi- 
tion to  a  more  stable  world.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  the  transition  will  not  ma- 
terialize out  of  pious  or  propasandistic 
generalities  on  peace.  It  will  not  be 
built  unless  the  will  to  peace  is  as  deter- 
mined in  the  statesmen  of  the  world  as 
the  hope  for  peace  is  real  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  It  will  not 
be  built  unless  there  is  an  open  and  hon- 
est appraisal  of  the  pressure  points  of 
danger,  the  pressure  points  at  which 
peace  may  give  way.  It  will  not  develop 
unless  there  is  action,  practical  action, 
to  slrenRthen  international  stability  at 
these  points. 


What  I  am  trying  to  express  to  the 
Senate  is  that  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  urgent  necessity  for  a  step  back  from 
the  "awful  abyss"  into  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Razed  with  such  justified 
honor  a  short  time  ano.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  sut;fTet>t  is  that  there  may  be  ways 
to  reduce  the  accumulatinu  pressures 
for  conflict  at  points  where  it  seethes  in 
volcanic  proportions.  What  I  am  tr>'lnK 
to  say  is  that  we  must  seek  these  ways 
now,  and  we  must  seek  them  in  all  good 
faith. 

One  of  the  pressure  points.  Mr.  Pre."?!- 
dent — perhaps  the  most  dan^-erous — I  do 
not  feel  adequately  informed  to  di.scu.ss 
at  this  time.  I  refer  to  the  pos.-;ibility 
of  an  accidental  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a 
highly  technical  question,  and  most  of 
the  information  which  is  needed  to  try 
to  answpi-  it  is  either  secret  or  unknown. 
Pei-mit  me,  however,  to  make  only  this 
brief  observation  on  the  matter. 

A  short  time  acto  tiie  Soviet  delegate 
at  the  United  Nations  advanced  and  then 
withdrew  a  resolution  against  the 
United  States.  He  contended  that  the 
practices  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
in  the  Arctic  rerrions  could  touch  off  un 
accidental  war  at  any  time. 

These  practices,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
are  designed  to  keep  our  retaliatory 
forces  at  instant  readiness  to  meet  an 
aggrecsion.  The  world  was  subsequently 
given  assurances  by  President  Eisen- 
hower that  the  practices  were  foolproof 
against  accident.  I  accept  those  assur- 
ances, knowing  as  I  do  something  of  the 
splendid  caliber  of  the  men  and  women 
who  staff  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

I  must  ask.  however,  as  I  am  sure 
others  must  ask.  what  a.ssurances  are 
there  that  similar  practices  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  also  foolproof?  I  must  a-sk. 
what  assurances  are  tlicre  that  these 
practices,  even  if  they  are  foolproof  on 
both  side.s  today,  will  be  foolproof  to- 
morrow? Will  they  remain  foolproof 
as  eacli  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  mi.ssilcs  reduces  the  time  available  to 
rectify  the  liuman  and  mcciianical  er- 
rors which  are  inevitable  in  any  massive 
system  of  military  operations? 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  no  a.ssurances  and  there  can 
t>e  no  assurances  without  the  growth  of  a 
more  stable  international  situation.  It 
will  matter  little  to  a  world  reduced  to 
smoldering  ashes  and  radioactive  rubble 
that  it  was  a  Russian  rather  than  an 
American  error  which  brought  civiliza- 
tion to  ruin. 

The  Russians  have  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  international  inspection  of  the 
Arctic  region,  which  presumably  would 
have  reduced  the  danger  of  accidental 
war.  That  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  no 
excuse  for  throwing  up  our  hands  in 
despair  or  disgust.  For  if  it  is  in  their 
interest  as  well  as  ours — and  I  must  as- 
sume that  it  is — to  avoid  an  accidental 
war  then  we  must  continue  to  seek  ways 
to  avoid  it.  as  must  they. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  acci- 
dental war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  although,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  it  is  one  of  tlie  ma- 
jor sources   of   danger   which   confront 


us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hope 
that  the  distingui&tied  members  of  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  tlie  Space 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  members  of 
both  parties,  will  illuminate  this  matter 
for  the  Senate  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  other  pressure- 
points  of  potential  conflict,  to  the  prin- 
cipal unstable  political  structures  in  the 
world.  Let  me  outline  the  situations 
which  I  shall  be  discussing  in  addresses 
during  tlie  next  few  days. 

In  these  situations.  Mr.  President,  in 
Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East, 
the  danger  of  war — the  ultimate  war- 
may  not  be  apparent  or  imminent,  but 
it  is  nevcrtlieless  real.  The  need  to 
strengliien  stability  in  these  areas,  the 
need  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  mis- 
calculation or  an  act  of  compulsive  mad- 
ness i.s  imperative.  At  these  pressure- 
points.  Mr,  President,  the  danger  arises 
not  merely  from  the  tensions  between 
tlie  United  Stfites  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  arises  equally,  ajid  perhaps  even  more. 
from  tiie  instability  that  is  inherent  ui 
these  regions  themselves.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable at  the.se  points  that  in  the 
manner  of  A-bombs  setting  off  H-bombs 
the  Russians  and  ourselves  may  become 
involved  in  a  conflict,  triggered  by  hands 
other  tlian  our  own. 

Let  me  take  first.  Mr.  President,  the 
instabihty  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  a 
dangerous  misreading  of  history  to  as- 
sume, as  some  of  our  statements  of  pol- 
icy appear  to  a.ssume.  that  the  only 
threat  to  peace  in  that  region  lies  in  an 
aggression  by  Soviet  military  power.  By 
the  same  token,  it  is  equally  erroneous 
for  the  Russians  to  assume,  as  they  have 
apparently  chosen  to  assume,  that  the 
principal  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  lies 
in  the  prestMice  of  United  States  military 
power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

This  confrontation  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal military  powers  of  the  world  is  in- 
dubitably a  danger,  but  is  it  the  only 
danger?  In  truth,  is  it  the  principal 
danger''  It  is  well  to  remember  that  So- 
viet military  power  did  not  move  west- 
ward in  Europe  nor  United  States  mili- 
tary power  eastward  across  the  Atlantic 
until  Europe  itself,  west  and  east,  had 
set  Europ<>  aflame.  This  experience  of 
World  War  II  constrains  upon  us,  as  it 
does  upon  the  Russians,  the  greatest 
caution  in  assuming  that  the  answer  to 
Europe's  problems  is  merely  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  power  of  one  or 
the  other  or  both. 

There  are  other  factors  which  under- 
lie the  instability  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
in  these  factors  rather  than  in  the  So- 
viet or  American  presence  on  the  conti- 
nent that  the  seeds  of  eventual  conflict 
are  implanted.  Ironically.  It  may  even 
be  the  presence  of  these  outside  forces 
which  so  far  has  prevented  the  seeds 
fiom  growing. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  some  of  these  other  fac- 
tors, for  I  shall  be  di.scussing  them  at 
greater  length  in  subsequent  remarks. 
None  of  these  frctors,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  is  more  significant  than  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany.  The  continued  sepa- 
ration of  what  is  one  great  nation  into 
two  shall  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  as 
long  as  it  lasts.    Let  me  say  with  equal 
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emphasis,  however — and  this  Is  an  as- 
pect of  the  problem  which  Is  often  over- 
looked—the answer  to  the  threat  posed 

by  division  la  not  unification  at  any 
price  and  in  any  circumstances.  The 
answer  to  the  problem  Is  Gterman  unifi- 
cation in  peace  and  for  peace.  Unless 
this  qualification  is  added,  German  uni- 
fication will  be  just  as  much  a  threat  to 
European  stability  as  German  division. 
Let  us  face  honestly  the  fact  that  twice 
we  have  had  German  unification  and 
tw  ice  it  has  taken  turns  which  destroyed 
the  p>eace  of  GeiTnany,  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  problem  of  German  unification  is 
related  to  another  basic  factor  under- 
lying the  danger  of  stability  in  Europe. 
It  is  inseparable  from  the  problem  of 
maintaining  firm  unity  in  the  Western 
European  countries  and  clo.se  coopera- 
tion among  the  free  nations  of  the  West. 
The  best  hope  of  a  Germajiy  unified  In 
peace  and  for  peace  lies  in  a  Germany 
wedded  to  a  Western  Europe  integrated 
in  peace  and  for  peace.  For,  it  was 
largely  the  divisivcness  and  the  insane 
rivalries  of  this  region,  rather  than  the 
actions  of  Russia  or  the  United  States, 
which  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  mo.st  of 
us  sanctioned  attempts  at  the  suicide  of 
Western  Civilization. 

The  states  of  Western  Europe  are  now 
embarked  upon  the  long  and  painful 
journey  to  find  in  common  what  is  now 
denied  to  each  alone.  They  are  seeking 
a  new  system  of  economic  and  social 
progress  in  peace  and  in  freedom,  be- 
yond the  concept  of  the  national  state, 
vhich  will  serve  all  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe.  It  has  taken  years  of  strife 
and  agony  and  the  hvos  of  millions  to 
bring  Western  Europe  to  this  point. 
Those  unlived  lives,  those  lost  years, 
sacrificed  in  keeping  apart  what  is  one 
basic  culture,  can  never  be  reclaimed. 
They  are  a  price  paid  for  the  failure  of 
European  leadership  in  the  past  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  20th  century.  They 
are  a  tribute  exacted  for  the  divisive 
fear  and  short-sighted  national  .selfish- 
ness of  generations  of  Europeans. 

What  is  important  now  for  Western 
Europeans  is  not  to  look  back  in  pity  or 
in  anger,  or  m  fond  but  empty  dreams  of 
a  former  national  grandeur.  What  is 
ijnjx)rtant  is  that  they  look  ahead  to  the 
new  and  integrated  Euroi>e  which  is 
building,  to  the  Europe  of  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  to  the  Europe  of 
Euratom.  to  the  Europe  of  the  Common 
Market,  to  the  Europe  of  Uie  Defense 
Community. 

That  process  must  go  on;  It  must  not 
falter  for.  if  it  does,  the  Europeans  will 
lo.se  the  promise  of  tomorrow.  They 
will  .scuttle  back  to  the  tattered  pattern 
of  national  rivalry  and  division.  Only 
there  can  be  no  going  back  now  for 
Europe  and  the  world,  to  anything  ex- 
cept chaos  and  the  final  act  of  disaster. 
If  there  are  sources  of  instability  in 
Europe  in  the  unsolved  problems  of  Ger- 
man unification  and  in  the  .still  incom- 
plete and  untried  Integration  of  the 
Western  Nations,  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance exist  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  in- 
stability in  the  latter  area,  Mr.  President, 
stems  from  the  denial  of  a  secure  na- 
tional existence  to  the  principal  peoples 
or  that  region,  to  the  uiifuirillcd  desire 
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which  exists  among  them  for  i>ersonal 
freedom  and  for  the  dignity  of  human 
equality. 

"ITie  indictment  against  the  Russians 
on  this  score,  Mr.  President,  is  not  that 
they  made  these  problems.  The  prob- 
lems, for  the  most  part,  were  in  existence 
long  before  the  Soviet  Union  moved  to 
dominance  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  in- 
dictment against  the  Russians,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  they  have  denied  the  prom- 
ise of  progress  on  these  problems  which 
existed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
Indictment  against  the  Russians  is  that 
in  dealing  with  the  people  of  countries 
like  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Czechoslovakia,  for  whatever 
their  reasons,  they  have  even  turned 
back  the  clock. 

The  Russians  may  not  wish  to  discuss 
Eastern  Europe  In  international  confer- 
ences. Nevertheless,  the  problems  are 
there.  Until  a  substantial  beginning  is 
made  in  tlicir  solution,  instability  WiU 
continue  to  plasue  that  region.  It  will 
do  so  not  becau.se  we  inspire  it,  as  the 
Russians  may  choose  to  think,  but  be- 
cause the  urge  to  a  secure  national  ex- 
istence, to  personal  freedom,  to  equal 
human  dignity,  that  pounds  in  the 
breasts  of  men  cannot  be  stilled.  So  long 
as  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  find  an 
inadequate  outlet  in  progress  toward 
these  ends,  the  peace  of  Ru.ssia,  Europe, 
and  the  world  remains  in  danger. 

I  turn  from  Europe  now.  Mr.  President, 
to  a  second  major  pressure-point  of  po- 
tential conflict,  to  the  Middle  East.  Let 
me  say  that  here,  too,  I  disagree  with 
the  premise  of  this  administration  that 
the  primary  threat  to  peace  is  the  pene- 
tration of  the  region  by  Russia.  And  I 
certainly  disagree  with  what  is  the  So- 
viet premise,  that  the  primary  threat 
to  peace  is  Western  imperialism,  to  which 
we  are  invariably  linked  by  Russian  prop- 
aganda. 

True,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  In 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  international 
mischief  in  the  Middle  East,  aimed  at 
the  Western  Nations.     True,  we  have  di- 
rect and  indirect  interests  in  the  region 
and  Western  Europe  has  an  economic 
stake  which  borders  on  the  desperate. 
In  these  circumstances,  there  is  always 
tlie  possibility  of   a  premeditated  clash 
between  the  two  in  the  Middle  East.    I 
venture  to  sur;cest.   however,  that   this 
possibility  is  not  the  major  danger  of 
war  in  that  region.    I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  greater  danger  lies  in  the  acute 
instability  within  the  region  itself.     If 
inner-generated  tensions  snap  the  thin 
thread  of  stability  which  now  exif,ts  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  consequences,  in 
the  manner  of  A-bombs  firing  H-bombs, 
may  be  to  set  aflame  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  a  war  not  necessarily  sought  by  the 
Ru.ssians,  and  certainly  not  by  ourselves. 
I  venture  to  suggest,  further,  that  it 
Is  not  the  present  policies  of  the  Rus- 
sians, of  the  Western  European  nations, 
or  ourselves  which    are  at  the   base  of 
these  tensions.    The  unscrupulousncss  of 
Soviet  policy;  the  inadequacies  of  West- 
ern policies  certainly  may  play  a  part 
in  keeping  alive  these  tensions.     More 
fundamentally,  however,  the  base  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Instability  is  the  sudden  re- 
lease, the  release  in  explosive  propor- 


tions and,  not  Infrequently  irrational 
patterns,  of  the  long-repressed  and  es- 
sential forces  of  change  within  the  area 
itself,  the  release  of  these  forces  by  the 
levers  of  nationalism  and  the  promise  of 
modern  progress  which  It  contains. 
Those  who  rave  and  rant  against  the 
Western  Nations  over  the  grievances  of 
the  past  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  They 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  if.  in 
the  past,  exploitation  came  out  of  the 
West,  so  too.  was  it  from  the  Weil  that 
the  levers  of  essentia*  change  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Middle  East. 

The  fundamental  danger  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  today  is  the  uncertain- 
ty, the  unpredictability  of  the  direction 
of  change.     This  change  can  flow  into 
the  peaceful  pohtical,  economic  and  so- 
cial  progress   of   all    the   people   of   the 
Middle  East.    It  can  readily  be  diverted, 
however,  by  the  techniques  of  terrorism, 
conspiracy,  propaganda,  and  militarism 
into  destructive  channels.     The  still  un- 
answered question  is  whether  it  will  be 
possible    to    dig    deeper    the    channels 
which  lead  away  from  destructive  con- 
flict   toward    peaceful    progress    in    the 
Middle  East.     That  is   a   problem  pri- 
marily for  the  peoples  of  the   Middle 
East.     What  the  Russians  do.  what  the 
Europeans  do.  what  all  nations  do.  liow- 
ever.  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
answer. 

I  turn,  finally,  in  these  remarks  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  to  the  pressure- 
points  of  danger  in  the  Far  East.  As  in 
the  other  regions  I  have  been  discus.sing. 
the  factor  of  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  present 
in  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  Again, 
however,  it  may  not  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  casting  the  die  for  peace  or  war. 
Again,  factors  within  the  area  may  be 
more  significant. 

The  principal  points  of  danger  In  the 
Far  East  at  this  time  he  in  the  divided 
countries  of  Vietnam  and  Korea — the 
latter  particularly— and  in  the  unsettled 
status  of  Formosa.  War  may  begin  at 
any  of  these  points,  despite  an  honest 
desire,  if  such  might  exist,  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  this  coun- 
try, to  avoid  it.  Once  begun  it  may  well 
spread  to  engulf  the  entire  region  and 
the  world.  World  War  11  commenced 
in  the  Far  East,  in  Manchuria.  What 
happened  once  is  even  more  likely  to 
hai^pen  again,  given  the  infinitely  more 
complex  and  interrelated  globe  on  which 
we  now  live.  It  can  happen  again  un- 
less we  and  the  Russians,  unless  tiie 
people  of  the  Far  East  most  of  all.  come 
to  grips  with  realities  in  that  region, 
and  unless  this  is  done  soon. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it 
again.  What  exists  now  in  the  Far 
East — in  Korea.  "Vietnam,  and  Formosa 
— is  no  peace  at  all.  Any  attempt  so 
to  describe  it  is  to  delude  the  deepest 
hopes  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
is  to  make  a  political  mockery  of  the 
sacrifices  in  lives  and  money  which  they 
have  made  in  that  region  in  World  War 
II  and  in  the  Korean  conflict,  in  all 
the  years  since  1941. 

What  exists  in  the  Far  East  Is  a  truce, 
a  tenuous  truce,  maintained  in  large 
part  by  a  24-hour  American  miUtary 
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alert  alon?  the  coast  of  Asia  and  by 
expenditures  which  even  now  total  well 
over  a  billion  dollars  annually  In  aid  to 
nations  In  that  region.  This  effort,  this 
truce,  holds  an  uncertain  Ud  on  three 
highly  volatile  situations.  It  conceals 
the  pressures  in  Vietnam  and  Korea — 
the  inner  pressures — for  unity.  It  con- 
ceals the  unsettled  status  of  Formosa, 
the  unfinished  business  of  World  War 
II.  and  the  civil  war  In  China.  Until 
these  realities  are  faced,  until  they  be- 
gin to  yield  to  rational  solution,  it  is 
misleading  and  dangerously  irrespon- 
sible to  talk  of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

I  shall  be  going  into  these  three  pres- 
sure points  of  danger — E^Irope,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East — in  detail 
during  the  next  few  days.  Let  me  con- 
clude today  by  emphasizing  that  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty  whether 
any  policies  pursued  by  this  Nation  will 
succeed  in  strengthening  tlie  uncertain 
grip  of  humanity  on  civilized  existence. 
What  we  can  know,  with  almost  certain 
assurance,  is  that  unless  this  grip  is 
made  stronger,  unless  the  danger  of  war, 
war  by  drift  or  by  the  design  of  mad- 
ness, is  reduced — in  a  day.  a  week,  a 
year  or  five — this  civilized  existence  will 
slip  from  the  fingers  of  mankind. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
take  refuge  in  the  smug  a.ssumption  that 
we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to 
preserve  peace.  We  cannot  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  a  finger  of  scorn 
at  others,  however  mucli  it  may  relieve 
our  feelings.  Regardless  of  what  others 
may  do,  we  must  search  for  a  way  to 
transform  this  blind  lull  of  mutual  ter- 
ror into  a  more  durable  peace.  That  is 
a  responsibility  which  we  owe  to  the 
people  we  represent;  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility we  owe  to  mankind.  At  this 
moment  in  time  it  is  a  responsibility 
which  we  owe  to  life  itself. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  Saturday 
Is  "Syttende  Mai"  or  the  independence 
day  of  the  Norwegian  people.  The  day 
will  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  Norway's  Constitution. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  May  in  1814,  144 
years  ago  tomorrow  that  a  group  of 
Norwegian  patriots  met  near  Oslo,  to 
write  the  constitution  which,  to  this  day, 
has  preserved  the  democratic  principles 
of  Norway. 

Norway's  Constitution  is  similar  to  our 
own  constitution.  Both  these  historic 
documents  are  full  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  our  forefathers. 
The  Constitution  of  Norway  has  carried 
well  through  almost  a  century  and  a 
half  of  crisis.  These  have  been  years  of 
economic  struggle,  wars,  and  even 
enemy  occupation. 

The  very  geography  of  Norway  is  a 
clue  to  the  simple  and  straight  char- 
acter of  her  people.  They  are  rugged 
and  independent.  They  are  able  to 
withstand  the  stresses  of  a  demanding 
environment. 

In  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
Norway,  for  a  time,  stood  steadfast  and 
alone  against  overwhelming  Nazi  forces. 
Finally,  the  brave  people  were  overrun 


by  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  that 
country  remained  occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

Against  the  threat  of  communism. 
Norway  has  also  stood  strong  and  stead- 
fast. She  has  refused  to  be  intimidated. 
As  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Norway  has  not 
faltered.  She  has  not  given  way  to 
Soviet  threats  against  any  country 
which  permits  the  stationing  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  weapons  within  its  bound- 
aries. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Nor- 
way. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  my  own  Nor- 
wegian ancestry.  With  gratitude  and 
humble  respect  to  my  Norwegian  parents, 
with  admiration  and  appreciation  to  the 
land  of  the  midnight  sun — I  salute  Nor- 
way on  its  Independence  Day— The 
Syttende  Mai. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  11'  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.  m.),  the  Sen- 
ale  adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  un- 
til Monday,  May  19,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  May  15,  1958: 

Tlie  following-named  persons  to  b*  mem- 
bers of  the  N.-itlonal  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  terms  expiring  May 
10, 1964: 

Detlev  \V  Bronk.  of  Pennsylvania.  (Reap- 
pointment ) 

T.  Keith  Olennan.  of  Ohio.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Robert  F.  Loeb,  of  New  York.  (Reappoint- 
ment ) 

I.ee  A  Dunrld^e,  of  California,  vice  Andrey 
A  Potter,  term  expired. 

Kevin  McCann,  of  Ohio,  vice  Sophie  Bled- 
soe Aberle.  term  expired. 

Jane  A  Russell,  of  Georgia,  vice  Gerty  T. 
Corl,  deceased. 

Paul  B  Sears,  of  Connecticut,  vice  Charles 
Dollard,  term  expired. 

Ernest  H.  VulwUer.  of  Illinois,  vice  Robert 
Percy  Barnes,  term  expired. 


co^^=^RMATIONs 

Executive    nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  15,  1958: 

United  States  District  Jttdge 
Albert  C.  WoIIenberg.  of  Californln,  to  be 
United   States  district  Judge,   northern  dis- 
trict of  California. 

Federal  Communications  Commi.ssioi* 
Robert  T.  Bartley.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1958. 

John  S  Cro.s.s.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  oX  7  years  from  July  1, 
19o5. 

Farm  Crcdtt  Administratioi* 
Marvin  J.  Briggs,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit   Administration,   for   a   term   expiring 
March  31,  1064. 


Frank  Stubb*.  of  Texa*.  to  b«  k  member  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Admlnutratlon,  for  a  term  cxplrlDK  M*rcb 
31,  10(14. 

FEomAL  Maritimc  Boaeo 

Thoma*  Edward  Stalccm,  Jr  ,  of  Vlrf^lnla,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
for  a  term  of  4  years  exjilrlng  June  30,  1903. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  n.sDAV,  May  IT),  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Hev  Bernard  Bra.skamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Luke  8:  50:  Fear  not.  only  believe. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  this  brief 
moment  of  prayer,  wilt  Thou  answ  .  our 
holiest  desires  with  Thy  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  .«:peak  unto  us 
words  of  comfort  and  cheer  for  Thou 
knowest  that  our  strugf^les  with  doubt 
and  denial  are,  at  t.mci,  so  very  deep 
and  desperate. 

Renew  within  us  the  faith  which  will 
make  us  courageous  and  faithful  in  all 
our  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Inspire  us  with  the  will  to  believe  and. 
however  dark  and  dim  the  future  may 
be.  help  us  always  to  keep  our  minds  and 
hearts  on  the  side  of  faith. 

In  Chriit's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssane  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  3500.  An  act  to  require  the  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  certain  Information  In  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  new  auto- 
mobiles In  commerce,  and  for  other  purpose.^; 
and 

S  3502  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.6908.  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  hospiui  and  medical  care 
to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  residing  m  tiie  Fhllippiues, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  joint  .select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States 
Government."  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  58-13. 
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REPORT  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES.  1959 

Mr  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tlon.s.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
co.mmittee  may  have  imtll  midnight  Fri- 
day to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  i  elated  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill.) 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  may  sit  durmg  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


which  peoples  are  meeting  in  less  fortu- 
nate countries.  Adlai  Stevenson  once 
remarked  that  If  communism  were 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  world  and  there 
were  no  Communists  remaining  any- 
where, the  problem  of  the  Ill-housed.  Ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  and  illiteracy  would  still 
be  with  U.S. 

Vice  President  Nixon's  bravery  and 
dignity  ."^hould  shock  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  into  a  realization 
that  the  threat  of  troops  is  no  answer  to 
the  fully  di-sclosed  failure  of  our  present 
leadership  in  foreign  affairs.  The  en- 
circlement of  the  American  people  by 
those  who  hate  us  acrass  the  Atlantic, 
across  the  Pacific,  and  now  to  the  south 
of  us,  has  hoi.sted  the  danger  si.'4nal  to 
every  American.  Let  us  act  before  it  is 
too  late  to  chanf^e  our  foreign  policy  and 
bring  back  to  it  some  of  the  .spirit  and 
the  in.^ight  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
of  some  two  decades  ago. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  S|>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  commit- 
tee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busine.ss  of  the  Hoa-^e  may  sit  during 
general  debate  tomoriow  and  Monday 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


UNITED  .STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou',  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
yesterday   I  obtained   pennission  to  in- 
sert my  remaiks  immediately  followin^^- 
the  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by 
t.he  House,  commending  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  lor  his   courageous   and   dignified 
conduct  during  his  South  American  visit 
However,  le.st  my  remarks  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  cruici.sm  of  the  re.solution 
Which  I  may  say  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported.   I    decided    to   pw^tpone    for    24 
nouis  the  following    further  statement 
Which  I  believe  honesty  calls  for 

The  indignities  suffered  by  Vice  Presl- 
d«nt  and  Mrs.  Nixon  .should  in  no  wav 
be  construed  a*  having  been  inflicted 
upon  them  as  individuals.  It  has  been 
veil  established  that  enmity  toward  the 
ignited  states  and  the  American  people 
tiuoughout  Central  and  South  America 
^deep-seated.  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
muni.sts  have  exploited  it  by  the  u.se  of 
I  Pical  tactics  .should  not  blind  us  to  the 
all-important  truth. 

f.iu^  f^\^"  disfavor  becau.se  we  have 

Jelled  to  have  a  reallsUc  foreign  policy 

it^at  Eoes  to   the   heart  of   the   trouble 


ARMED  FORCES  DISCHARGES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    DOYLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   thank 
you  for  allowing  me  this  necessarily  brief 
time  to  informally  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  some- 
thing about  the  present  status  of  H.  R. 
8772.  the  bill  which  this  House  enacted 
several  months  ago  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  226  to  8.     You  will  no  doubt  re- 
member it  dealt  with  the  important  sub- 
ject of  less  than  honorable  discharges 
from  our  Militar>-  Establishment.     About 
three  dozen  Members  of  this  House  filed 
the  same  or  similar  bills  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.     Thus,  they  not  only 
proved  their  interest  but  they  demon- 
strated their  vital  concern  that  some- 
thing mu.st  be  done  by  our  militarj-  de- 
partment to  con-^tructively  change  their 
long  existing  policy  which  the  Hou.se  ap- 
parently believed,  when  it  passed  H.  R. 
8772,   was  basically  erroneous  and   un- 
sound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  remind 
the  Hou.«e  that  H   R.  8772  is  not  manda- 
tory upon  any  of  the  review  boards  at 
the    Pentagon    to    change    a    dot    or    a 
comma,  or  anything  else  as  to  an  existing 
mihtPry  record.     Neither  is  it  manda- 
tory or  compelling  upon  any  review  board 
to   issue  the  type   of  di.scharge  recom- 
mended in  H.  R.  8772:   to  wit,  general 
discharge— limited,    to    any    applicant 
for  consideration  before  such  board  un- 
less it  is  proven  by  such  applicant  that 
he  has  lived  an  exemplai-y  life  in  civilian 
life,  for  at  least  3  years,  "to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board."     In  other  words,  Mr 
Speaker,  unle.ss  and  until  an  applicant 
furnishes  evidence  in  support  of  his  claim 
•  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  '  that  he 
qualifies  under  the  several  other  identi- 
fied and  required  achievements  in  civil- 
ian life,  to  the  entire  "saUsfactlon  of  the 
board."  as  the  sole  judge  and  authority 
In  the  premises,  such  review  board  is  not 
required  to  issue  anything. 


But  may  I  again  state.  If  the  applicant 
does  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  he  meets  the  strict  require- 
ments specified  in  the  bill  H.  R.  8772, 
then  it  is  provided  that  the  board  thall 
Issue  such  applicant  the   type  of   dis- 
charge provided  in  the  bill.    The  review 
board  remains  the  sole  judge,  the  exclu- 
sive authority  in  the  premises  at  all  times 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  board  shall  do 
anything,  until  or  unless  the  applicant 
does  prove  to  the  board  that  he  meets 
each  and  every  condition  required  under 
H.  R.  8772  to  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  board.    So  it  is  up  to  the  apphcant  to 
make  the  proof  by  dociunents  and  other- 
wise adequate  and  sufficient  in  the  sole 
judgment  of   the  board.     The  bill  says 
"to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board.  "    Thus 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  applicant 
at  all  times.    If  he  meets  that  burden,  he 
is  then  entitled  to  the  consideration  the 
bill    provides.     But    I    repeat,    until   he 
meets  that  burden  "to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  '  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive 
the  general   discharge,   limited   as   sug- 
gested in  H.  R.  8772. 

When  H.  R.  8772  was  approved  by  this 
House,  as  aforesaid,  several  months  ago, 
it  went  to  the  other  body  to  a  corre- 
sponding committee  to  our  Armed  Sei-v- 
ices  Committee  in  this  House. 

A  further  reason  I  now  report  is  that 
almost    daily    Members    of    this    House 
either  inquire  of  me  or  other  members  of 
our   Subcommittee   of   Armed   Services, 
who  had  public  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
who  reported  the  bill,  the  status  of  the 
bill.     Manifestly,  therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  it  has  taken  so  long  for  our 
Military  Establishment  to  cooperatively 
send  in  a  report  on  the  same  bill  which 
they  opposed  in  public  hearings;  to  wit, 
2^2   months,   we   Anned   Services   Sub- 
committee members  naturally  feel  that 
we  owe  this  information  to  the  House 
membership. 

From  the  number  of  inquiries  made  to 
us  since  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  is 
estimated  that  House  Members  must 
have  literally  dozens  of  cases  in  their 
own  districts  in  which  they  feel  their 
interest  is  very  meritorious  toward  con- 
stituents in  their  ConLnessicnal  Districts. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  2 '2  months 
is  entirely  and  unnecessarily  too  long 
for  our  military  department  to  take  to 
write  a  report  on  a  bill  which  they  have 
already  opposed  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  before  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  itself. 

I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  iusti- 
fication  on  the  part  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment  to   such   protracted   delay  in 
sending  to  the  other  bodys  Armed  Serv- 
ices   Committee's    distingruished    chair- 
man the  report  he  ashed  for  on  or  about 
FebruaiT  10,  1958.     Of  course,  that  com- 
mittee could  not  detennine  its  procedure 
until  it  had  the  Defense  Department's 
report  in  hand.     I  now  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  copy  of  that  report  furnished 
me   by   the   distinguished   chairman   of 
the  other  body's  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee.    Answering     the     question     of 
many  Members  of  this  House  as  to  what 
the  present  attitude  of  the  military  de- 
partment is  about  H.  R.  8772,  I  respect- 
fully inform  you  that  their  attitude  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  strenuous  opposition 
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thereto:  and  for  the  same  reasons  they 
opposed  the  same  proposal  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  at 
the  public  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Furthermore.  I  regret  to  have  to  In- 
form the  House  that  the  report  from  our 
military  did  not  come  forward  at  the  end 
of  about  2'2  months  until  I  had  person- 
ally called  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  asked  the  very  pertinent  question. 
Why  the  unnecessary  and  untoward  de- 
lay? However.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
subsequent  to  my  call  it.  within  the  week, 
traveled  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  Budget 
Department,  which  reported  within 
about  2  weeks  that  it  had  no  objection 
to  the  bill  being  submitted  to  Congress. 
Having  been  advised  by  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  their  receipt  since 
the  bill  p>assed  the  House  of  many  re- 
quests for  information  from  their  Con- 
gressional Districts,  I  make  this  extem- 
poraneous statement  at  this  time  so  as  to 
enable  the  House  Members  to  more  ac- 
curately answer  their  mail  inquiries  as  to 
why  and  where  H.  R.  8772  presently  is. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  of  course, 
cannot  appropriately  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  may  or  may  not  occur 
in  the  other  body  concerning  H.  R.  8772. 
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BOEING  707  JET  TRANSPORTS  FOR 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  AND 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  read  in  the 
morning  paper  that  President  Eisen- 
hower yesterday  approved  the  purchase 
of  three  high-speed  jet  transport  Boeing 

707's  for  use  of  himself  and  top  Govern- 
ment officials  on  long  flights.  Naturally, 
this  news  is  gratifying  to  me.  as  it  will 
be  to  my  constituents,  because  people  m 
the  Seattle  ai-ea  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

The  Boeing  707  is  the  first  jet  transport 
and  the  newest  member  of  the  Boeing 
family  and  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
KC-135  which,  by  the  way.  was  built  to 
give  the  United  States  a  plane  to  com- 
pete with  the  British-made  Comet. 

The  Boeins  707  i>rototype  has  flown 
more  than  900  hours  of  intensive  flight 
tests— more  hours.  I  believe,  than  any 
similar  test  in  airplane  history. 

In  the  Boeing  707.  it  will  only  take  40 
hours  to  fly  around  the  world — taking 
only  5  stops  to  refuel.  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  could  have  flown  from 
Caracas  to  Washington,  D.  c.  this 
morning  in  a  707  in  4'2  hours.  To  fly 
from  New  York  to  Paris  will  take  only 
6  hours;  Seattle  to  New  York  will  take 
only  slightly  over  4  hours.  A  707  flew 
from  Seattle  to  Washington,  D.  C.  at  an 
average  speed  of  592  miles  per  hour;  and 
last  year  a  record  of  3  hours,  48  minutes, 
with  an  average  speed  of  612  miles  per 
hour  was  established  by  a  707  for  a  trip 
of  2.350  miles  from  Seattle  to  Friendship 
Airport,  east  of  Baltimore. 


Since  August  30,  1952,  when  Boeing 
first  announced  its  program  of  building 
a  privately  financed  jet  transport  to  com- 
pete with  the  British,  until  October  28, 
1957— when  the  first  Boeing  707  rolled 
off  the  production  line — there  has  been 
a  chronology  typical  of  the  highest 
standards  of  American  industrial  engi- 
neering. For  the  vision,  courage,  and 
remarkable  production  record  I  salute 
the  Boeing  company  today,  including 
Piesident  William  Allen  and  the  Boeing 
organization  and  workers  who  have  es- 
tablished that  record. 

Congratulations  aie  very  much  in 
order  becau.se  again  American  free 
enterprise  has  demonstrated  its  suprem- 
acy in  an  era  of  Government  subsidy 
and  control. 


CHESTER   MERROW:    AN   ABLE   AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp.shire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleague,  Chester  E.  Merrow,  of  New 
Hampshire's  First  Congressional  District, 
who  has  recently  completed  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  with  Congressman  Carna- 
HAN  of  Missouri.  Traveling  20.000  miles 
through  27  States,  Mr.  Merrow  discus.sed 
President  Eisenhower's  proposed  mutual- 
secui'ity  program  from  88  platforms,  in 
33  television  appearances.  31  radio  shows, 
and  in  29  press  conferences.  This  un- 
selfish interest  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant progi-ams  directly  affecting  our 
national  security  shows  Mr.  Merrows 
deep  and  patriotic  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  country. 

A  former  teacher,  colleqe  dean,  and 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  U.  N  .  Congressman  Merrow  is 
now  a  senior  member  of  Hou.se  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  He  has  earned  for 
himself  the  high  regard  and  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  reputation  as  a 
hard-working  legislator.  I  also  point  out 
that  he  serves  the  people  in  his  own  Dis- 
trict in  an  able  and  con.scientious  man- 
ner. Whenever  his  schedule  permits,  he 
is  in  his  district  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  he  represents  and  their 
problems. 

Any  of  Merkow's  detractors  must  ig- 
nore his  fine  record  as  a  conscientious 
representative  of  the  people  in  his  Dis- 
trict, and  an  influential  and  able  ex- 
ponent of  foreign-policy  issues. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  for 
this  time  so  that  I  may  ascertain  if  I  may 


from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  one  suspension, 
H.  R.  6239.  a  bill  relating  to  crimes  and 
offenses,  obscene  and  crime-inciting 
matter. 

Unanimous  con.sent  was  obtained  yes- 
terday that  if  desired  the  Speaker  may 
recognize  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  des- 
ignated Member,  to  call  up  the  bill  H.  R. 
12356.  relocation  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge;  H.  R  12377  ;  authorization  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  works 
bill;  and  S.  728.  acquisition  of  additional 
property  in  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  Mon- 
days  program. 

With  the  gentleman's  agreement,  any 
record  votes  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  will 
Ko  over  until  Wednesday,  as  there  is  a 
primary  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Tuesday  there 
will  be  the  Commerce  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1959. 

1  hat  will  continue  until  completion,  of 
course. 

Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.  R.  7999  providing 
statehood  for  Alaska. 

This  program  is  announced  with  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  called  up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  thinks 
the  Alaska  bill  will  take  at  least  4  davs? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  a  bit  if  it  did.  I  hope  it  passes, 
but  I  expect  it  will  take  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 


SIXIEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WAGS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vi.'-e  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma,ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  at  Fort  Myer  I 
was  privileged  to  cut  the  birthday  cake 
honoring  the  16th  birthday  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
popularly  called  the  WAC's.  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  them,  and 
tremendously  imjjre.ssed  also  with  the 
words  of  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion by  the  Army  officers  who  served 
with  many  of  them  for  the  entire  16 
years. 

The  WACs  deserve  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  are  doing  today  in  national  de- 
fense. Many  of  them  fill  very  important 
and  secret  positions  in  classified  work  in 
our  national  defense. 


STATE.  JUSTICE.  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1959 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  T  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself   into   the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat#  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12428»  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.^^k  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
.  Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  12428  with 
Mr.  Thornberry  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  con.scnt  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dr-^pensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  consent 
agreement  on  general  debate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rodney  1  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  for  30 
minute.s. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNCYl    is  recognized. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  which 
provides  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  USIA.  and  other  related 
agencies,  for  the  coming  1959  fiscal  year, 
repre.sents  the  culmination  of  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  and  work  spent  in 
delving  into  the  details  of  the  budgets 
for  the.se  agencies  on  the  part  of  all  the 
committee  members.  The  hearings  in 
this  regard  commenced  last  January  8. 

At   the  outset.  I  should  like  to  thank 

each  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  kind  cooperation,  their  pa- 
tience, and  their  painstaking  work  in 
developing  the  bill  now  before  this  body 
for  approval.  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Preston),  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  1 ,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  CoudertJ,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Bowl,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  ClevengerI 

With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable CLiFr  Clevencer,  I  regretfully 
point  out  that  he  has  made  the  deci- 
sion not  to  stand  for  re-election  after 
his  many,  many  years  of  service  in  this 
House.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  this  subcommittee  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Cuff  Clevenger.  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, and  during  all  that  time  and  all 
the  hours  spent  in  committee,  although 
my  political  views  on  a  great  many  sub- 
jects have  been  directly  contrary  to  his. 
^^e  have  never  had  an  unkind  word  to- 
■*^ard  one  another.  Wherever  possible 
v^e  have  cooperated  on  every  single  oc- 


casion.    During  all  these  years  I  have 
come  to  love  and  respect  Cliff  Clev- 
enger. and  his  decision  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  85th  Congress  means  a  great 
loss  to  this  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
people   of  the   SUte  of  Ohio,  and   the 
people  of  the  Congressional  District  in 
that    State    whom    the    distinguished 
gentleman  has  represented  so  ably  for 
so  many  years.     I  might  also  observe  at 
this  point  that  perhaps  because  of  his 
health  over  the  past  year  or  so  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Ohio   has 
made  a  wise  decision.     A  few  months 
ago.  when  he  announced  that  he  would 
not  stand  for  re-election  in  his  District, 
he  was  not  feeling  so  very  well,  and  now. 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  I  am  glad 
to  see  strength  coming  back  to  him.  and 
I  am   glad   to  see  that  he  is  more  re- 
laxed than  ever.    I  know  that  his  health 
is  better.    And,  I  know  that  I  speak  the 
sentiments    of    every    Member    of    this 
House  when  I  wish  Cliff  Clevenger  and 
his  dear  wife  many,  many  years  of  good 
health  and  much  happmess. 

Mr.  COUDERT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.    COUDERT.       Mr.     Chairman.    I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  concerning  our 
beloved   colleague   the   gentleman   from 
Ohio.  Cliff  Clevenger.     While  I  have 
not   had   the  good  fortune  to  serve  on 
this  committee  with  him  as  long  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  have  grown 
to  know  him.  to  love,  and  to  value  him. 
He    has    rendered    great    service    to    his 
country  during  his  period  here.     He  has 
been  a  joy  to  his  colleagues,  a  delight  to 
get  along  with,  and  a  valuable  contrib- 
utor to  the  work  of  this  body.     He  will 
be  greatly  missed.     I  hope  that  his  wis- 
dom will   be  available  for  a   long  time 
to  come,  to  help  steer  the  American  peo- 
ple   along    the    right    path    in    troubled 
times. 

Mr.   ROONEY.     I   thank  the  distin- 
gui.shed  gentleman. 

Mr.   BOW.     Mr.   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr,  Com)ERT] .  in  their  tribute 
to   my   colleague   the   gentleman   from 
Ohio,  Cliff  Clevenger.    It  has  been  my 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  on  this 
subcommittee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  some  years  and  to  observe  his 
fine  work  when  he  was  chairman  of  this 
committee.     The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Cliff  Clevenger,  has  been  of  great  value 
to  me  in  his  wise  advice,  his  wisdom  in 
trying  to  do  what  is  right  in  all  instances, 
on  this  and  other  bills.    Had  we  followed 
the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Cliff  Clevenger,  throughout  the  years, 
we  would  not  have  the  staggering  debt 
that  we  have  today;  perhaps  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  would  be  better  off. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  and  join  them  in  wishing 
for  him  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  hope  we  may  continue  to 
have  his  sound  advice  in  the  operations 
of  this  committee  and  in  other  matters 
coming  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown j. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  join  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  Ohio  delegation.  Cliff  Clevenger. 
We  came  to  Congress  together  nearly  20 
years  ago.  I  say  advisedly,  that  in  my 
opinion  thers  has  never  l>een  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  more 
honest,  a  more  courageous,  a  more  sin- 
cere or  a  more  able  legislator. 

Cliff  Clevenger.  throughout  his  years 
of  service  here,  has  saved  the  American 
people,  not  millions,  but  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  liis  courage,  ability, 
and  wisdom.  He  has  never  been  willing 
to  do  other  than  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  right. 

When  he  leaves  public  service  at  the 
end  of  this  term,  voluntarily,  because 
he  could  have  been  and  would  have  been 
reelected  had  he  decided  to  stand  for 
reelection,  he  will  have  earned  the  grat- 
itude of  every  thoughtful  American  for 
his  contributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare have  been  outstanding.  His  wis- 
dom has  been  good  and  judgment 
sound  throughout  the  years.  All  of 
us  and  especially  those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  same  Ohio  delegation  with 
him.  will  miss  him  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  him  God- 
speed, and  good  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

to  the   distinguished  Minority  Leader, 

our    former    Speaker,    the    gentleman 

from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.      MARTIN.     Mr.      Chairman.      I 

join  in  this  deserved  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Cliff  Clevenger. 
He  has  been  here  20  years,  and  during 
that  period  of  time  has  won  the  respect 
and  the  admiration  of  us  all.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  aUke.  He  has  been  a 
man  of  pronounced  convictions;  he  ha^ 
been  a  man  of  sincere  beliefs.  He  be- 
lieves in  economy  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  stand  by  his  beliefs  no  matter  how 
popular  or  unpopular  the  cause.  We 
need  men  of  convictions  and  honest  be- 
liefs like  Cliff  Clevenger  in  public  life. 
His  departure  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cliff  has  been  a  great 
American.  He  loves  his  country  and  he 
wants  it  to  survive  with  ever  increasing 
strength.  He  has  worked  hard  to  leave 
it  better  than  he  found  it.  make  an  hon- 
est contribution  and  leave  it  stronger 
than  when  he  entered  public  life. 

When  Cliff  goes  back  to  his  Ohio 
home  to  enjoy  deserved  rest.  I  know  he 
will  carry  with  him  the  realization  that 
he  leaves  here  many  warm  friends  who 
love  him;  many  friends  who  hope  for 
him  a  very  happy  and  contented  future 
life. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  .Preston], 
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Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Clevenger).  I  have  served 
for  10  years  with  him  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary.  I  feel  that 
I  know  him  as  a  man.  The  one  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  that  he  never  alters 
his  personality,  his  disposition,  or  his 
convictions  from  day  to  day  to  meet  any 
convenient  situation.  What  he  is  today, 
he  will  be  tomorrow  and  next  year. 

He  has  been  consistent  at  all  times  in 
his  views  on  government,  what  the  poli- 
cies of  our  country  should  be.  He  has 
been  sound  on  all  occasions.  One  thini^ 
that  can  be  said.  I  think,  with  Rieat  em- 
phasis, and  that  is  that  he  has  never 
wavered  or  compromised  his  position. 

One  thing  that  has  impressed  me  about 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  that  at  all 
times  during  these  10  years  he  has  shown 
a  prcat  disposition  to  cooporate  with  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  and  by  vir- 
tue of  that  fact  received  cooperation 
when  he  served  as  chairman.  So  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  ConRress. 
He  has  been  a  stalwart  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  do  not  care  who  takes  his  chair 
during  the  coming  year,  we  are  going  to 
miss  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  every  day 
and  every  week  of  our  hearings.  I  have 
developed  a  strong  affection  for  this  man. 
and  I  wish  for  him  the  best  of  everything 
during  his  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
connection  I  should  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  in  all  the  period  of  time  ex- 
tending back  over  a  decade  I  cannot  re- 
call a  session  of  this  subcommittee  at 
which  the  distingui.'-hed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  dl.stin- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MACNU.SON  I. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the 
nice  things  which  have  been  said  about 
our  colleague,  my  fellow  member  on  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Clevenger  J.  Certainly  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  the  sub- 
committee. As  our  chaiiman  has  pointed 
out,  he  has  been  a  faithful  member,  he 
has  been  a  wise  member,  and  I  might 
add  he  has  been  a  courageous  member 
of  tJiat  subcommittee.  Cliff  Clevenger 
always  stands  by  his  principles,  and  he 
lias  been  a  real  contributor  to  our  delib- 
erations. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  enjoyed  most 
about  Cliff  is  a  rather  captivating  wit. 
which  has  done  much  to  li^;hten  the 
drudpery.  and  it  is  drudgery  sometimes, 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  and  the  subcommittees  on 
which  we  serve. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  as  he  leaves 
the  Congress  by  choire  I  .shall  always  re- 
member him.  and  that  I  hold  him  in 
genuine  affection.  The  country  and  the 
Congress  will  be  the  poorer  for  las  de- 
parture. 

PRIORITT    FOR    BUSINESSES    DISPLACED    BT    URBAN 
RENLWAI. 

Mr.  PRESTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  T  a.sk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  TMr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  today  to  provide 
that  bu.sine.ss  concerns  displaced  from 
iirban-renewal  areas  shall  be  granted  a 
priority  of  opportunity  to  purcha.se  or 
lease  commercial  or  industrial  facilities 
in  new  business  district.s  replacing  the 
old.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  ?,Q\2. 
authored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  with  whom  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  honor  of  a.ssociation. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation,  I  think, 
will  be  helpful.  During  the  Easter  re- 
cess, a  representative  group  of  business- 
men of  Hyde  Park,  which  in  the  home 
Di.strict  of  the  senior  Senator  of  Illinois, 
and  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  House,  met  with  Senator  Douglas 
and  me  for  the  purpo.se  of  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  situation  of  the  busi- 
nessmen who  had  been  di.^placed  by 
the  urban-renewal  project  in  Hyde  Park 
from  the  sites  of  businesses  that  had 
been  established  for  many  years. 

Naturally,  they  had  looked  forward  to 
being  relocated  in  the  new  business  dis- 
trict when  mapped  out  by  the  rede- 
veloper.  In  this  way  they  could  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  community  where  they 
had  many  customers  and  to  salvage 
something  on  their  large  investment  in 
goodwill.  The  rcdevcloper,  however.  Is 
not  obligated  to  take  into  consideration 
the  history  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
applicants.  What  the  bill  Jointly  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Douglas  and  me  does 
is  to  gront  to  those  displaced  by  the 
project  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase commercial  or  industrial  facilities 
in  the  new  business  and  Indastiial  dis- 
trict when  plotted.  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  bill  and  the  principle  of  equity 
embodied  in  It  to  the  serious  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  might  add  that  the  Hyde  Park  re- 
newal project  is  a  pilot  project  that  is 
being  closely  watched  by  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Our  experience  so  far  has  shown 
the  nece.ssity  of  such  Ic^i.'-lation  as  is 
being  suggested.  It  is.  therefore,  of 
great  interf  st  to  my  colleagues  in  other 
communities  where  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  urban-renewal  projects 
patteined  on  the  Hyde  Park  pilot. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
tlie  pending  bill  carries  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $570,722,613.  This  rec- 
ommended total  amount  represents  a  re- 
duction in  comparison  with  the  1958  or 
current  year  appropriations  of  $10,675.- 
743  and  a  reduction  of  $18,492,398  when 
compared  with  the  total  retjuests  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  total  $199,990,151.  1  he 
amounts  for  that  Department  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  total  $192,859,353.  a 
reduction  of  $7,130,798  in  the  total  esti- 
mates.    While  the  amount  recommended 
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Is  $10,417,953  below  the  total  amount 
appropriated  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  should  point  out  that  included  in 
the  current  fl.scal  year  total  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $9  690.563  contained  in  the 
Item  "Contributions  to  international  or- 
ganization"' to  meet  the  United  States 
.share  of  an  asse.s.sment  by  the  Unit'd 
Nations  to  maintain  the  so-called  United 
Nations  Elmergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East,  for  which  no  funds  have  been  re- 
quested in  this  bill.  There  are  other 
items  which  are  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee report  for  which  appropriations  were 
made  for  fiscal  year  1958  and  for  which 
no  requests  were  made  in  the  present 
bill. 

With  regard  to  the  item  for  salaries 
and  expeases  of  the  Department  of  State, 
while  It  would  appear  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  an  increase  of  but 
$1,536,500  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  salaries  and  expenses  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  actually,  the  increase  al- 
lowed tlic  Department  of  State  in  the 
coming  year  is  approximately  $2,175,000. 
when  certain  nonrecurring  items  arc 
taken  into  consideration.  This  increase 
is  recommended  to  provide  for  such 
things  as  increased  consular  workload, 
implrmentation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  amendments,  and  in- 
creased costs.  The  committee  has 
specifically  included  in  this  bill  the  funds 
requested  for  opening  12  new  consular 
and  reporting  posts.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee allowed  funds  for  the  openmg  of 
10  new  consular  and  reporting  pasts 
which  were  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  as  being  very  urgent 
and  necessary — and  immediately  neces- 
sary. When  the  Department  appeared 
before  the  committee  this  year,  it  wa.s 
di-scovered  that  they  had  not  opened 
them  all  and  that  in  the  current  budget 
preM-nted  to  the  committee  increases 
were  requested  to  open  .some  of  the  same 

posts  for  uhlch   11  le   funds  had  been 

specifically  provided  last  year. 

The  U'.stimony  in  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  sulxrommittce  with  ret^ard  to  the 
fco-called     language     school     at     Nice, 
France,    was    highly    interestmir.      The 
committee  feels  that  no  one  can  justify 
tlie    maintenance    of    an    establishment 
such    as    the    Villa    Warden    along    the 
PYench  Riviera  where  you  have  24  for- 
eign   service   people   allegedly   studying 
Flench   with   18  people  or  employees  in 
attendance   upon   them.     This  property 
should  have  been  sold  years  ago.     They 
have  a  very  fine  French  cliof,  I  under- 
stand, two  gardeners  and  other  luxuries 
at  the  villa.    When  the  committee  made 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  it  found  that 
the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  in  Paris 
would  charge  only  59  cents  an  hour  to 
teach  these  people  French,  in  a  class  of 
only  six  pupils.    Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee is  not  against  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages   to    foreicn    service    officers   and 
personnel.     We  think   they  should  have 
foreien  languages  to  serve  abroad.     We 
think   there   is  a  great  deficiency  with 
regard  to  their  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages.     But.   no   one  can   justify   such 
amounts  as  the  sums  of  money  expended 
on  the  activity  there  in  this  lovely  villa 
at  Nice.  France,  along  the  beautiful  Ri- 
viera where,  they  testified,  the  view  was 


beautiful — or  In  Mexico  City  where  they 
propose  to  teach  Spanish  to  48  people 
during  the  course  of  a  year  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $160,000. 

Let  me  read  you  the  testimony  as  to 
the  Villa  Warden,  beginning  at  page  372 
of  the  printed  hearings: 

Mr  RooNET.  Tell  ub  about  this  Warden 
estate  which  you  have  along  the  Riviera 
Bt   Nice,  PYance. 

Mr  HosKiNs  TTiat  Is  a  school  for  teaching 
French  which  was  esUblUhed  at  the  Villa 
Warden,  which  was  purchased  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  the  Government.  It  was  too 
expensive,  apparently,  to  be  run  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  consul  We  have  taken  It  over 
and  we  have  Improved  It  and  have  put  In 
our  people  and  are  using  it  as  a  school 

Mr  RooNET  At  how  much  cost,  and  what 
are   the  details? 

Mr     HosKiNs    Let    us    give    the    exact    rtg- 

ures,   sir. 

Mr  FosTEK  Mr  Chairman,  we  h.-we  for 
1859  the  Nice  teaching  costs,  and  trainee 
costs. 

Mr   RooKiY    What  year? 

Mr  FO.STEJI    1959. 

Mr  RooNET  I  am  tnlklnp  about  how  much 
you  spent  ab  Initio,  and  not  1859.  We  are 
not   to    1859.  as   yet 

Mr  Foster  The  repairs  to  the  building. 
«lr,  and  getting  the  building  In  shape  were 
borne  by  FBO  as  an  FBO  ex(>ense. 

Mr    RooNEY     How   much' 

Mr  Foster  I  do  not  know  what  the  de- 
tails are.  but  I  estimate  approximately  $30  - 
000  to  get  the  building  In  shape 

The  building  operating  costs  i>er  year  are 
•27  103.   and   that    Is   l>orne   by   FBO 

Mr  ROONET  Tell  us  about  this  Have  ei- 
ther  one   of   you   ever    been    there"' 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there  this 
last  spring. 

Mr  RooNET  'lell  us  about  your  visit.  Is 
It  a   hardship   post? 

Mr     HOSKINS    Well     It    la    a    pretty    tough 
•chool    yes     One  ot  the  comment*  that  one 
f'f  the  officers  made  U)  me  — we  have  about 
24  omcers  there  right  now  studying  French 
and   this  is  the  fourth  clas* 


Mr  RooNtY.  Do  they  bring  their  wlvee 
with  them? 

Mr  HoRKiNii  They  are  allowed  to  but 
have    not;    no,    sir. 

Their  comment  was  that  the  work  Is  so 
hard  they  did  not  get  to  f*e  much  of  the 
Riviera  except  pf>MlbIy  on  Sundays  Thev 
eat    t^,gether.    and    18   of    them    live    at    the 

h^  t  ,  '  '■""*  "  '"'"'  "-'d-the  room, 
both  for  classes  and  for  housing  They 
learn  a  very  considerable  amount  of  French 

snace^^'T^K'',."'*"'  '^"'  ^^'^  ""*  "«'"  'hat 
^'  ,h.  r^  '^'^  ''  "  '""^'"'  '""'■«  valuable 
t^^)  the  Government  than  It  was  before,  and 

ILrL  "^^"""y  K«'ttlnK  a  ^„up  of  people 
that    really   speak   French.      Six   ofHcers   were 

o1  trauihig.^'"'  '^""   ^""  ^-   '  -°"^'^'' 

co!fidn-f^,'''I  '^°'"  ^^^'  '^here  they 
coiildn  t  help  but  learn  some  French' 

TtoLh^^VJ"^    ^'*"*-  *"""  because  they  needed 

*Tpiich  In  their  work. 

Mr    RooNEY.  Mlrnblle  dlctu      Go  ahead 
doin„  "''^'^"'S    The  achc^l  there.  I  think.  U 
m.lut   *    r'"''    "'"'^'"    J""    "'    improving    the 
quality  Of  the  French  of  the  people,   many 

tiev  .o^'' m"°'  ''^'*''  ^*"^^  ^  ^^'^  ^hen 
mey  go  to  other  posts. 

8t,l^e,ul'°,  ^'"^-  "^^^^  ^  ^■*»  t»^"''  ««'^'''-«l 
Who  w^«  .  '"?  ^"''^-  '  '^°"'  England,  a  girl 
montiT.  ,  ^'  l^st^nce,  going  there  for  3 
mon  hs  of  French  because  she  did  not  know 

hlc^VTl^^"-  ^*  *"«  scheduled  to  come 
back  on   home  leave,  but  she  knew  she  was 

^nefl,^^"*''*   ^  Marseilles,   where  she   will 

E^n  ,!*  "  ^""'^  °^  ">*  ^«n<^h  Which  she 
"rts  gotten  at  Nice. 


To  answer  your  queetlon  more  speclflcally. 
the  basis  on  wlilch  this  school  Is  operated 
U  sound.  Just  as  are  the  schools  In  Ger- 
many and  Mexico  City.  We  are  making  a 
definite  effort  to  improve  the  language  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  representatives  of  the 
Department,  many  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
do  not  speak  the  langtuige  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

PERSOMNEL     STAIT     AT     NICE,     FRANCE 

Mr    RooNEY    How  many  employees  do  you 
have   at   this  villa  In   Nice  studying  French? 
Mr.   Foster    We   have   a   toUl   of    18   Indi- 
viduals working  at  Nice. 

Of  those,  3  Americans  and  1  local  are  em- 
ployees The  remainder  are  on  a  contract 
basis  Included  among  the  contract  people 
are  10  language  tutors,  2  secretary-recep- 
tionists, 1  telephone  operator,  ai.d  1  general 
handyman. 

Mr.  RooNEY  Why  would  you  need  a  tele- 
phone operator  there? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Well,  sir.  when  I  was  there, 
they  were  operating  about  12  hours  a  day, 
and  the  people  lived  there.  They  are  about 
1'2  miles  from  the  consulate.  So  they  do 
have  an  operator,  who  acts  as  a  combination 
secreury  and  telephone  operator, 

Mr.  RooNEY    At  this  villa  at  Nice  along  the 
Riviera  you   have   24   people   taking   a  course 
in    French,    most    of    whom    are    from    Paris? 
Mr.  HosKiNs.   Yes.  sir. 
Mr   RooNEY.  And  for  these  24  people  you 
have  a  telephone  operator? 
Mr    HosKiNs    Yes.  sir. 
Mr    RooNEY    Incredible. 
Anything  else? 

Mr  HoBKiNs  Well.  I  think  all  I  can  say  Is 
that  the  Job  Is  bolng  done.  In  our  estimates 
we  do  not  have  all  the  information  we  would 
like  to  have. 

Mr    RooNEY    You    mean   the    telephone    Is 
being  answered? 
Mr   HosKiNs    Yes 

Mr  RooNEY  From  whom  would  the  calls 
come,  and  for  whom?  What  Is  this  all 
abovit? 

Mr.  HosKiNs  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
tell  you  In  deuil  on  that.  sir. 

Mr  RoONEY  Is  this  a  full-time  telephone 
operator  at  the  Warden  villa  In  Nice? 

Mr.  HOSKINS  Well,  she  substitutes  as  a 
clerk-stenographer  as  well  as  answering  the 

telephone.    She  does  not  tit  there  and  do 

nothing  all  day,  if  there  are  no  telephone 
calls 

Mr    RoONEY    She  does  not? 

Mr  HosKiNs  I  do  not  think  so;  at  least 
she  was  not  when  I  was  there  TTiey  are 
doubling  In  brass— all  those  people  are. 

Mr  RooNEY.  I  Imagine  they  are  skin  and 
bones;  I  can  see  that  right  now.  And  the 
view  Is  very  nice. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  you  have  a 
telephone  operator. 

Mr.  HosKiNs  Well,  they  felt  It  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  RooNEY  Do  you  also  have  a  gardener 
there? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  there 
for  years. 

Mr.  RooNEY    How  many  gardeners? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  One. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Just  one?  Are  you  stire  you 
have  only  one  gardener? 

Mr  HosKiNS  Sir.  I  saw  him  when  I  was 
there,  and  talked  to  him.  He  is  an  ex- 
Armenian, 

Mr.  Hall  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gardener  Is  paid  by  FBO. 

Mr  RooNEY.  I  understand  by  whom  they 
are  paid,  but  I  am  now  asking  whether  they 
have  1  or  2. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  Dr.  Hosklns  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  details.  I  believe  there 
are  two  gardeners;  I  am  sure  there  are. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Yes;  there  were  two  when  I 
was  there. 

Mr  FosTCT  May  I  point  out,  sir,  that  this 
was  a  United  States   Government  property 

\ 


before  we  went  Into  It,  and  the  maintenance 
of  these  grounds 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Mr.  Fritz  Larkin,  I  believe, 
bought  it  up  for  nothing  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  FBO  has  maintained  that 
to  some  extent  during  this  time. 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  Can  I  say  one  more  word  on 
this? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  You  had  better  sav  some- 
thing, because  this  may  be  the  end  of  the 
Foreign  Service   Institute  rest  cure  in  Nice. 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  No? 

Go  ahead.  Professor. 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  I  was  going  to  say.  I  think, 
that  our  estimates  are  based  on  our  studies 
so  far  that  these  people  learn  there  in  about 
3  months  what  they  could  learn  In  4  or  5 
years  In  an  ordinary  Institution.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  greater  retxirn  on  our  money 
for  the  time  that  the  people  spend  on  their 
language  training  at  this  place. 

COST  or  TtrroRiNG  service  versus  cost  of 

SCHOOL   AT   NICE 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Would  It  not  be  cheaper  for 
the  American  taxpayer  If  you  hired  a  pri- 
vate tutor  for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
people? 

Mr.  HosKiNs    No.  sir;   It  would  not. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  much  would  it  cost  for  a 
private  tutor? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Well,  we  use  1  tutor  for  about 
6  people  over  there.  Therefore,  I  should 
think  that  at  that  rate  it  would  be  much 
more  expensive. 

Mr  RooNEY.  What  Is  the  total  cost  of  the 
operation  of  this  place?  You  told  us  a  while 
ago  It  cost  »30,000  to  make  repairs,  and  then 
you  got  a  carryover  of  »27.103,  and  you  have 
18  employees  for  24  students.  This  U  what 
you  told  us;  is  It  not? 

Mr    FOSTER.  Yes,  sir;   that  Is  correct. 

Mr  RooNEY.  If  you  figured  that  out  on  the 
basis  of  cost  per  student,  how  much  does  it 
cost  for  each? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  I  believe  we  have  that  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Chairman.  At  Nice  thU  year  the 
training  cost  $2,612. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  TTie  training  cost  what? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  According  to  the  figures  we 
have  for  1958.  the  per-student  cost  U  |2,512. 

Mr  RooNEY.  Per  student? 

Mr  HosKiNS.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr    RooNEY.  And  for  how  manv  students? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  There  are  24  or  25.  as  I  re- 
call It.  It  is  supposed  to  be  25.  Whether 
there  are  25  there  now  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  To  how  many  students  does 
the  12,512  apply? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  It  would  be  100  students. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  It  would  be  four  times  that 
amount? 

Mr.  HOSKINS.  Twenty-five?  On  that  basis 
It  would  be  100  students  per  year. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  That  is  $2,512  per  student? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.   »2.512;   yes. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Would  you  tell  us  how  much 
a  tutor  In  French  costs  in  Paris? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Foster, 
do  you  know? 

Mr  Foster.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
that  exact  Information.  We  have  investi- 
gated tutor  costs.  On  a  full-time  basis  It 
would  cost  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
United    States. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  It 
would  be  somebody  who  Is  utterly  ridiculous 
who  would  not  understand  that  this  Is  the 
most  expensive  operation  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time — *2,512  per  student  for  how  many 
weeks? 

Mr.  Foster.  May  I  get  that  tutor  cost  for 
you,  sir? 

VILLA    ON   THE   RIVTERA 

Mr.  RooNEY.  When  we  talk  about  tutoring 
these  people,  right  at  their  posts  and  right 
on   the  Job,  for  which  they  are  being  paid 
as  compared  with  your  taking   them  to  the 
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beautiful  Rlvfera — what  would  you  call  It^ 
not  a  bungalow  by  any  means,  would  you? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  No. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Estate? 

Mr.  H.\LL.  A  villa. 

Mr.  RooNET.  That  Is  the  word — to  this 
vill.'.  right  along  the  Riviera,  and  Is  there  a 
nice  view  from  there? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  Yes. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    PER    DIEM    EXPENSES    OF 
STUDENTS  AT  NICE 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Very  nice.     Uncle  Sam's  tax- 
payers   have    to    pay    the    transportation    of 
these  folks  down  to  the  villa? 
Mr.  HoSKiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  Is  the  feeding  of  these 
people  accomplished  while  they  are  going 
through  this  arduous  course   In  French? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Most  of  them  being  down 
there  on  detail  get  a  per  diem  and  part  of 
that  per  diem  they  u.se  to  pay  the  cost  of 
meals  which  they  would  have  to  have  any- 
where. 

Mr.  RooNTT.  They  chip  In.  in  other  words? 
Mr.   HosKiNs.  Yes.     It   does  not   cost   tlie 
taxpayer  anything. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  They  have  servants? 
Mr.  HosKiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  It  Is  sort  of  a  club  arrange- 
ment, would  you  say? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  Yes.  something  like  that.  It 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  anyililng. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  You  say  it  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  anythli.g.  Are  we  not  paying  tiiese 
well-paid  students  a  per  diem? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  I  meant  to  run  the  dining 
room. 

Mr.  RooNET.  How  much  does  tlie  taxpayer 
pay  them  every  day? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Their  salary  and  per  diem. 
Mr.  RooNEY.  What  does  their  per  diem  in- 
clude? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  It  includes  everything. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Including 

Mr.  Ho.sKiNs.  Per  diem  Is  your  total.  You 
spend  it  any  way  you  please.  You  get  so 
much  money,  whatever  it  Is.  You  pay  your 
meals,  hotel,  or  anything  with  it. 

Mr.     RooNCY,  Fundamentally,    It     Is     for 
lodRlng  and  meals,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  HosKiNs.   Basically. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Uncle  bam's  taxpayers  have 
to  put  up  the  money  fur  the  lodging  and 
meals  for  these  people? 

Mr.  IIosKiNs.' Lodging,  yes;  meals,  no,  sir; 
they  pay  f(jr  it. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Why  do  they  not  get  a  per 
diem  which  covers  their  lodging  and  meals? 
You  Just  said  basically  it  was  lodging  and 
meals. 

Mr.  HOSKINS.  But  they  pay  back  for  the 
portion  of  the  cost  for  meals. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  After  Uncle  Sam  gets  through 
paying  them,  they  can  spend  it  any  way  they 
want.  They  do  not  have  to  belong  to  the 
club,  do  they? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  They  pay  It  because  It  Is 
cheaper  to  stay  there.  Besides,  they  speak 
French  at  all  the  meals. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Very  nice.  Who  would  not 
•lay  at  the  club?     Why  go  downtown? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  They  learn  more  French  by 
staying  there. 

Mr.  RooKEY.  How  much  a  day  do  they  get 
from  the  taxpayers  for  payment  of  their  food 
and   lodging? 

Mr.  Foster.  Per  diem  is  $12  a  day.  If  they 
live  in  the  Villa  Warden,  that  amount  is  re- 
duced by  one-third.  They  are  Government- 
owned  quarters.  „ 

Mr.  Rodney.  So  that  they  then  have  only 
$8  left;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  eat 
pretty  well  on  that  In  France,  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Mr  Foster    Frankly.  In  France— ^ 

Mr.  RooNEY.  You  were  not  there,  were  you? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  been  there. 


Mr.  HosKTNs.  He  was  stationed  !n  Paris 
before  he  came  over  here.  Nice  and  Paris  are 
very  expensive,  as  you  know. 

FINE  ctnsiNB 

Mr.  RooNTT.  Do  they  serve  nice  meals  there. 
Doctor? 

Mr.    HosKiNs.   Very   good. 

Mr.  RooNFY.  Do  they  have  a  good  French 
pastry  cook? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  Not  bad.  I  even  gave  tliem 
some  wine  out  of  my  pocket.  I  thought  be- 
ing in  France  they  should  know  something 
about  French  wine. 

Mr.  RooNiY.  Were  you  teaching  French 
wine  to  the  cock? 

Mr.   HosKiNS.   No.   sir.     I   was   Jiist    Joking. 

Mr  RooNFY.  You  were  teaching  this  to  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  had  been  stat- 
tloned  in  Paris  and  who  would  not  know  a 
thing  about  wine.      Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  No.  They  did  not  spend 
their  money  on  it  down  there.  I  thought  It 
was  a  plea.sant  contribution  for  me  to  make 
while  I  was  there,  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  am  almost  prompted  to  ask 
you  what  kind  of  wine,  to  see  whether  or  not 
you   know   anything   about   vintages. 

Mr.  HOSKINS.  I  think  I  offered  them  red 
wine,  as  I  recall  it,  of  the  local  country,  south- 
ern  France. 

Pt'RPOSE  OF  SCHOOL  AT  NICE 

Mr.  Hendkr.son.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say 
a  word  on  this  school? 

Mr.  RooNtY.  On  the  what? 
Mr.  Henderson.  Could  I  speak  about   this 
school?     I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  it,  but 
I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  who  have  at- 
tended It,  and • 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Were  they  satisfied? 
Mr.  Henderson.  Attendance  at  the  school 
Is  by  no  means  a  picnic,  as  a  person  might 
got  an  idea  from  reading  this  record.  The 
school  Is  a  hard-working  place.  The  students 
are  compelled  to  work  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  6 
days  a  week.  They  do  not  have  the  time  to 
sit  out  on  the  veranda,  or  in  the  garden,  and 
to  look  at  the  beautiful  sea,  or  to  engage  In 
pleasureful  pa.iiimes. 

Mr.  RooNiY,  The  view  is  bcauUful,  though, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  Is  nice  to  see.  but  they 
are  working  too  hard  to  be  able  to  consider 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Mr  Rooney.  They  can  see  it  from  the  win- 
dows, Clin  they  not?  They  might  see  the 
steamship  Constitution  or  the  steamship  In- 
dependence coming  Into  view.  There  Is  a 
pretty  good  view  right  along  there,  is  there 
ne  t — to  Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo?  You  can 
see  them  from  the  villa,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  You  can  look  out  to  sea.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  see  the  other  towns,  but 
they  are  not  far  away.  You  know  the  area 
better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  HENDEB.SON.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  this  is  a  hard-working  place.  It  Is  no 
picnic  place.  It  Is  no  vacation.  The  work 
is  really  very  difficult,  and  these  men  are 
graded  very  carefully  on  what  they  do;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  what  they  learn  in  this 
school  during  these  3  months— the  course  Is 
3  months  long — Is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Service. 

AVAILABILITY   OF   HOUSING   QUARTERS   AT  SCHOOL 
IN    NICE    »OR    STUDENTS'    WIVES    AND     WOMEN 

STUDENTS 

Mr.  RooNFY  I  do  not  think  the  record 
shows  an  answer  to  my  question  with  regard 
to  women  at  the  villa,  since  it  was  oi>ened. 

Mr.  HosKiNs.  Tliere  are  several  women 
Foreign  Service  offlcers  who  have  attended  It. 
Including  this  Miss  Day  from  Liverpool  that 
I  mentioned.  At  no  extra  coi.t  to  the  tax- 
payer, we  actually  did  train  the  wives  of  three 
naval  officers  who  were  stationed  there  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  That  seemed  to  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  do.    We  were  asked  to  do  It. 

I  think,  frankly,  there  has  been  a  dlf- 
Jereuce    of    opinion    as    to    whether    wives 


should  be  allowed  there  or  not.  My  own 
opinion  was  It  was  not  a  place  for  them  to 
come  since  the  men  were  busy  in  the  school, 
and  I  thought  they  should  not  live  there! 
As  a  result,  very  few  wives  did  come. 

Mr.  Rot)NEY.   How  many  did  come? 

Mr  HosKiNs  I  do  not  know.  I  think  very 
few.     Do  you  know,  Mr   Foster? 

Mr.  Fo-STER  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
number  who  have  received  instruction  at 
the  school.  Is  that  the  number  you  referred 
to?  You  asked  who  lived  In  the  Villa  War- 
den. Mr  Chairman,  no  provision  whatever 
Is  made  for  wives  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Rooney.  That  was  not  my  question. 
Have  any  wives  or  women  stayed  there  since 
the  schixil  was  opened?  The  professor  said 
that  he  had  some  Foreign  Service  ladies 
who  stayed  there  I  am  pursuing  this  a 
little  further.  Were  there  any  other  ladlet? 
It  did  appear  there  were  some  wives.  Oo 
ahead. 

Mr  Foster  The  only  case  In  which  a  wife 
under  any  circumstances  would  be  there 
would  be  If  her  husband  had  a  single  room 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  up  to  now.  Have  any  wives  stayed 
there? 

Mr.  HosKiNs    Not  in  the  villa. 

Mr.  Foster    Not   to  my   knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  Roo.ney  Have  any  wives  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  Nice— husbands  who  at- 
tend the  delightful  courses  at  the  villa? 

Mr  HosKiNs.  Yes.  1  recall  one  wife  who 
was  there  whcjse  husband  had  been  stationed 
in  Beirut,  on  their  way  back  to  this  coun- 
try. He  paid  extra  for  her  from  Beirut  to 
Nice.  She  stayed  in  town  while  he  took  his 
3  months'  course.  She  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend classes  herielf  because  the  was  In- 
terested in  Improving  her  French,  too.  I  do 
not  recall  any  other. 

Mr.  Hail  There  have  been  other  cases.  I 
know  of  two  officers  whose  wives  were  there 
part  of  the  time.  Tlie  officers  lived  down- 
town In  apartments,  becau.^e  there  was  no 
place  for  them  In  the  villa.  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  other  canes,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  quite  unn,ifural  if  the  officer  went  to  Nice 
from  London  or  another  post  In  Western 
Europe  for  3  months  and  did  not  take  hU 
wife  at  his  own  expense  to  Nice,  at  least  for 
part  of  the  time. 

TRANSFTH     or     rOKEIGN     SERVICE     OmCER     FTIOM 
BEIRUT 

Mr  RooNET  Did  you  say  that  that  gen- 
tleman from  Beirut  was  on  his  way  to  the 
United  St4ites  on  home  leave? 

Mr.  Ho'iKiNs.  Whether  it  was  home  leave 
or  transfer.  I  think  it  was  probably  both, 
I  do  not  recall  definitely.  I  remember  their 
telling  me  atxjut  the  case.  I  think  it  was 
both. 

Mr    R   ONEY.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  HosKiNS.  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I  do 
not  recall  it. 

Mr  Rooney.  Do  you  have  It? 

Mr.  HosKiNs  I  do  not  have  It  with  me. 
I  Will  get  it  for  you.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
people  who  were  there  when  I  was  at  Nice. 
I  have  that  material  on  my  desk. 

(The  information  requested  Is  as  follows:) 

"The  name  of  the  officer  referred  to  »m 
Mr.  Homer  C    Kaye." 

TUITION    COST 

Mr  Hall.  At  one  point  earlier  In  the  rec- 
ord wlien  we  were  talking  about  the  coet  of 
the  school,  there  was  confusion  in  the  record 
when  you  asked  about  tuition  cost.  You 
were  given  the  figure  of  •2.512.  Actually  the 
teaching  costs  are  $882.  The  $2,.512  covers 
the  cost  of  the  salary  of  the  officer  dur- 
ing the  period  of  instruction  and  his  per 
diem  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Rooney.  We  understand  that  Tlia 
taxp.-iyer  pays  him  while  he  learns  French  on 
the  Riviera. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  wanted  to  be  sure. 


Mr    Rooney.  But  it  does  not  Include  FBO 

costs  does  It? 

Mr.  Hall.  No.  sir.  I  wanted  to  be  sure. 
I  think   the  wrong  figure  la  in  the  record! 

Mr.  Rooney.  No.  It  l.-t  not  a  question  of 
t!;e  wrong  figure.  It  Is  a  question  of  under- 
Ktandlngf  what  was  meant.  We  understood 
what  was  Included. 
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cc>6T  or  rRENCH  lancuace  course  at  berlit* 

SCHOOL    IN    PARIS 

By  the  way,  what  is  the  cost  of  a  course  in 
French  at  Uie  Berlitz  Scl^ool  In  Paris  these 
days,  Profes.sor' 

Mr  HosKiNs    I  do  not  know  sir. 

Mr.  RooNKY.  Did  you  ever  make  inquiry  as 
to  this? 

Mr  HosKiNS.  We  looked  Into  the  problem 
and  derided  some  time  apo  that  neither  was 
the  system  they  used  as  desirable  or  efTer- 
tlve  as  our  own  technique  of  teachlr,?.  and 
their  costs,  since  they  had  to  make  a  profit. 
was  high,  so  we  do  our  own  language  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Would  you  please  find  out  for 

us  what.  In  American  dollars,  it  costs  at  a 
Berlitz  School  In  Paris? 

Mr.  Foster  Yes,  sir;  as  nearly  comparable 
to  our  training  as  we  can  find 

Mr  Rooney.  You  mean  Including  the  sal- 
aries of  the  people,  the  per  diem  and  this 
and  that?  Is  that  what  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr  Foster.  No;  the  technique  of  teachlne 
Itself.  * 

Mr  Rooney  I  am  only  interested  from 
the  angle  of  the  tnxpaver.  as  to  why  we 
went  down  to  this  elaborate  villa,  that  should 
long  ago  have  been  sold.  I  will  say  to  Mr 
Henderson,  and  spent  entirely  t(X)  much  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  run  a  scenic  spot  at 
Nice. 

When  you  make  Inquiry  with  reprard  to 
those  figures  concerning  the  Berlitz  School  — 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  can  get  them  right 
away;  your  peojjle  In  Paris  can  Just  make  a 
telephone  call  and  you  would  have  it — I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  comparison. 

(Tlie  information  requested  Is  as  follows) 

"The  Paris  Embassy  cables  that  the  Berlitz 
School  In  Paris  quotes  59  cents  per  student 
hour  of  instruction  for  a  class  of  6  students. 

"Instruction  given  by  commercial  language 
schools  Is  not  comparable  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute's  method  of  language  train- 
lag.  The  Institute  program  at  the  Nice 
school  utilizes  the  full  day  of  the  student 
for  language  training,  not  merely  the  In- 
structional hours  The  Institute  teaching 
materials  and  techniques  are  directed  to  the 
Foreign  Service  r^fficer's  use  of  the  lanpuage 
|n  the  transaction  of  business  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  Instruction  for  social  and  travel 
use  normally  provided  by  commercial  courses 
The  Institute  utilizes  a  number  of  tpeclai 
audio-mechanical  teaching  aids  not  normally 
available  through  commercial  svstems  For 
these  reasons  the  Department  d;>es  not  con- 
slder  the  commercial  costs  or  methods  com- 
parable  with  the  training  cosU  and  methods 
used  at  the  Nice  school." 

^mi^K  '^C^OSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
»ill  the  gentleman  j'ield'> 

an^fj^??''^-  ^  y*^'d  t«  my  di.stin- 
trui.shed  friend,  the  pentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  RoosEvriTl 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
«ant  to  hiphly  commend  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York  for  his  statement  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  facts  in  the  past 
nave  been  somewhat  twisted  as  to  the 
^.'entlcman-8  position  regarding  the  study 
or  foreign  languages  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Poreipn  Service  by  having 
people  in  charge  who  know  the  language 
or  the  country  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
It  abundantly  clear  not  only  that  he  Is 
veiy  much  In  favor  of  such  training,  but 


that  he  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  see  that  such  work  has  gone  forward. 
I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
informed  just  today  by  someone  from 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  was  sabotaging 
foreign  language  training,  it  Is  well  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
this  time  that  all  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  doing  is  trying  to  see  that 
such  language  training  is  properly  car- 
ried out  Instead  of  having  such  a  luxuri- 
ous program  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  and  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California.  I 
should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  sabotage  this  program — 
we  are  trying  to  impel  some  sanity  into 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  .«;ubjcct  of  teaching  foreign 
languages  a-nd  the  appropriations  for  the 
tmining  budget  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,    the  appropriations  since   the 
2d  session  of  the  83d  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman    from    New   York,    have    in- 
creased from  $907,143  that  year  to  $2  - 
007,953  in  1956.  to  $3,391,329  in  1957.  to 
$4,679  545  in  1958.  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  will  agree 
that  tho.-e  figures  give  no  indication  that 
we  intend  to  sabotage  the  program.     All 
the  committee  wants  of  them  is  to  act  in 
a  sane  and  semible  way,  rather  than 
the  way  the  Foreign  Service  In.stitute 
is  being  run  now.     A  thorough  house- 
cleaning  is  indicated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  empha.^ize 
also  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  say  that  now  they 
do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  carry  on 
the  foreign  language  program. 

Mr  ROONEY.  The  committee  does 
not  in  this  bill  restrict  them,  or  In  this 
report.  We  point  out  what  has  been  go- 
ing on  at  this  delightful  villa  on  the 
French  Riviera.  The  total  depart- 
mental salaries  and  expenses  item  is  $2 
million  more  than  they  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  So  they  might  be 
able  to  train  twice  the  men  they  have  if 
they  use  the  Berlita  School  in  Paris 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  they  could 
tram  everybody  in  Europe  at  59  cents 
an  hour,  as  compared  with  the  cost  at 
that  villa  down  on  the  Riviera. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROOT^Y.  Now  with  regard  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  total  re- 
quest was  in  the  amount  of  $230,190,000. 
The  committee  has  allowed  for  tliat  De- 
partment the  sum  of  $229,410,000  and 
provided  that  the  full  amount  requested 
for  additional  employees  and  activities  in 
the  Tax  Division  and  the  new  Civil 
Rights  Division  be  allowed. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
the  committee  was  requested  for  the 
sum  of  $41,402,860.  We  allowed  the  sum 
of  $40,703,260,  which  is  a  comparatively 
small  reduction;  in  fact,  only  $699,600. 

Lest  anybody  be  curious  about  the 
Supreme  Court  "birdproofing"  program, 


I  should  like  to  say  to  you  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
withdrawn  its  request  for  $33,000  to 
"birdproof"  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
on  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Plaza,  and 
when  we  get  around  to  birdproofing  by 
electronic  device,  it  will  be  done  on  all 
buildings  here  on  the  Hill  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  dirty  birds  will  not  be 
chased  over  here  to  the  Capitol  bv  an 
electric  current  on  the  roof  of  the"  Su- 
preme Court  Building. 

In  further  connection  with  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  I  should  point  out  that  we 
have  had  to  supply  an  unusual  number 
of  additional  employees  in  the  Bank- 
i-uptcy  Division.  Once  again.  I  regret 
that  I  must  point  out  that  bankruptcies 
in  the  United  States  are  at  an  alltime 
high,  and  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  it 
has  been  predicted  that  they  will  go  to 
over  95,000  bankruptcy  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  requests  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
which  total  $110,032,000,  the  committee 
has  allowed  the  sum  of  $101,750,000.  a 
reduction  of  $8,282,000  in  the  amoimt  of 
the  budget  estimates  for  this  Agency. 

With  regard  to  funds  appropriated  to 
the  President,  this  is  the  program  where 
singers  and  ballet  dancers  are  sent 
abroad  at  taxpayers'  expense,  and  I 
think  we  now  have  some  weight  lifters. 
The  committee  saw  fit  to  reduce  that 
request  by  $1,600,000;  or  a  total  of  $18.- 
492.398  in  overall  reductions  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  CoudertJ  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
how  very  much  I  personally  have  enjoyed 
working  on  this  committee  this  year,  as 
before.  There  are  a  group  of  genial,  able 
gentlemen  who  have  drafted  this  bill. 
They  have  worked  together,  they  have 
considered  all  the  questions  involved, 
they  have  given  their  best  judgment,  and 
they  come  up  with  this  answer. 

Their  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated, 
as  in  past  years,  by  that  able,  patient, 
and  agreeable  staff  assistant.  Jay  Howe. 
and  his  asistant.  Bob  Morris.  Without 
their  assistance  the  committee  could  not 
function  as  efficiently  in  coining  up  with 
a  bill  and  a  report.  The  committee  is 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  them. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  bill,  the  amount 
involved  is  relatively  small,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. It  covers  the  State  Department, 
our  first  line  of  defen.se.  You  will  recall 
the  famous  words:  "Where  the  diplo- 
mats fail,  the  generals  move  in."  We 
want  the  diplomats  to  succeed. 

For  my  part  I  would  have  been  in- 
clined  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  with  the 
State  Department;  however,  I  think  we 
gave  them  enough  on  which  to  operate 
and  do  the  job  for  which  they  were 
created.    I  think  they  can  do  it. 

I  think  imder  the  leadership  of  my 
good  neighbor  from  New  York,  that 
great  and  able  statesman,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  they  will  continue  to  do  a  good 
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Job.  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
here  to  express  again  my  own  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  the  amazing  work 
our  Secretary  of  State  has  been  doing 
under  the  critical  and  difficult  conditions 
'   in  which  he  has  had  to  operate. 

As  to  Justice  Department,  we  Rave 
Justice  about  everything  it  asked  for. 
The  Justice  Department  is  important, 
because  it  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
the  punishment  of  crime.  For  some 
years  it  was  headed  by  my  New  York 
friend  and  neighbor,  Herbert  Brownt-ll. 
It  is  now  headed  by  another  able,  experi- 
enced, and  competent  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Rogers.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  will  continue  to  carry  on  the  fine 
record  of  the  Department.  I  think  we 
have  given  them  adequate  funds. 

The  third  important  item  in  the  bill  is 
the  courts.  Nothing  need  be  said  to  ue- 
fend  the  importance  of  the  courts.  We 
do  not  always  agree  with  their  decisions, 
perhaps,  but  the  courts  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  lives.  In  this  bill  we  provide 
funds  for  the  district  courts,  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  probation  officers,  and 
all  the  personnel  that  goes  with  the 
vast  organization  of  the  Federal  courts 
from  Maine  to  California.  I  think  we 
have  ti\ken  very  good  care  of  them  and 
given  them  about  all  that  they  requested 
to  carry  on  their  jobs. 

The  fourth  agency  in  the  bill  is  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  as  a 
practical  matter,  an  adjunct  of  the  State 
Department,  but  a  necessary  agency  to 
can-y  the  American  message,  to  carry 
American  propaganda  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Agency  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy through  the  years,  because  men 
and  women  may  differ  as  to  how  the  job 
should  be  done.  We  are  all  agreed,  I 
think,  that  USIA  or  something  hke  it 
is  a  necessary  agency.  For  my  part  I 
believe  the  personnel,  and  the  manage- 
ment, have  worked  hard  and  sincerely: 
and  I  am  confident  that  under  the  new 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Allen,  the 
USIA  will  do  a  better  job.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  this  bill  they  get  some  $2  mil- 
lion more  than  they  have  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  although  this  is  not  as  much 
as  they  asked  for.  I  think,  however. 
It  Is  enough  for  them  to  carry  on  and 
do  a  good  job. 

I,  personally,  would  have  been  inclined 
to  provide  a  little  more  for  State  and  a 
little  more  for  USIA.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
promise, like  all  such  bills,  but  we  have 
provided  sufflclent  fund.s,  I  am  satis- 
fied, for  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  do  the  Job  they  were  Intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment, I  think,  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
thihk  it  is  a  good  bill.  There  are  suflfl- 
cient  funds  here  to  operate  the  dlvlslon.-j 
of  Government  that  are  included  In  It. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr! 
RocNEYl  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  preparation  of  these  hearings,  and 
one  can  see  that  he  has  conducted  a 
searching  examination  of  the  witnesses 


I  would  like  to  comment  just  briefly 
on  the  language  question.     I  think  the 
entire  committee  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  teaching  of  languages  to  our  men 
wherever  they  may  be.     Villa  Warden, 
which    the    gentleman    has    rt-ferred    to. 
is  a  beautiful  estate  on  the  Riviera.     If 
there  is  any  mistake  In  having  acquired 
this  beautiful  estate,  it  was  done  in  1946. 
It  cost  us  about  Sill, 000.    It  wa.s  bought, 
however,  with  foreign  credits  funds.     I 
had  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  a 
small  subcommittee  of  this  committee 
that  went  to  Europe  a  few  years  auo.  and 
we   checked   on   Villa   Warden.      It    was 
then  occupied  by  our  consul  there.     We 
found  that  it  was  too  large  a  building 
for  a  consul,  and  it  wns  put  up  for  sale. 
I  have  been  advi.'^ed  that  the  State  De- 
partment  has  attempted   to  sell   it   but 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  purchaser 
that  would  pay  a  fair  value  for  it.  There- 
fore, if  we   have  some  students   in  at- 
tendance down  at  the  Villa  Warden,   it 
would   at   least  serve   a   useful  purpose. 
The  property  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained  whether   anybody   was   there   or 
not.     Gardeners  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed  there.     We  found   at   that   time 
that  we  had  another  villa  in  Nice  that 
has   since    been    sold,    where    gardeners 
were  employed.    The  building  was  empty, 
so    the    employment    of    the    gardeners 
could  not  be  held  against  this  lanfuiage 
school,  because  they  would  be  there,  any- 
way.     Maintenance     of     the     property 
would  be  necessary.     It  is  an  accessible 
place  down  at  Nice.     So,  so  long  as  we 
have  the  property,  I  see  no  great  harm 
in  conducting  this  school.     However.  I 
would  still  recommend  that  the  school 
find  other  quarters  if  we  can  make  an 
advantageous  sale  of  the  property. 

Some  2  years  ago  a  study  made  by 
the  Department  indicated  a  serious  lan- 
guage deficiency  among  the  personnel 
of  the  Foreign  Service  and  a  great  lack 
of  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
among  the  young  men  and  women  com- 
ing in  at  the  bottom  of  the  Service  from 
our  universities.  The  Department  de- 
cided that  if  the  Foreign  Service  was  to 
function  as  effectively  as  it  should,  par- 
ticularly during  this  critical  interna- 
tional period,  energetic  steps  should  be 
taken  to  strengthen  immediately  the 
language  qualifications  of  our  Foreign 
Service  per.sonnel. 

Additional  emphasis  was  placed  on 
language  study  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  at  Washington.  Young  men 
and  women  entering  the  Service  were 
given  from  3  to  4  months  of  intensive 
language  training  before  going  abroad 
to  their  first  posts.  Many  of  the  person- 
nel being  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  foreign  field  were  given 
similar  language  training.  The  number 
of  our  officers  designated  as  area 
specialists  was  increased.  These  offi- 
cers were  given  training  in  the  more 
difficult  languages  and  also  instruction 
regarding  the  areas  in  which  they  were 
specializing. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
generally  It  is  easier  to  acquire  a  for- 
eign language  if  one  studies  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  Is  spoken.  In  order  fur- 
ther to  facilitate  language  study  among 
personnel  already  in  the  foreign  field. 


the  Department  decided  to  open  up  3 
new  language  training  centers:  1  in 
Mexico  City  for  Spanish;  1  in  Frank- 
furt for  German;  and  1  in  Nice  for 
French. 

The  plan  called  for  15  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  attend  the 
school  in  Mexico  City;  15  to  study 
in  Frankfurt:  and  25  in  Nice.  The 
courses  were  to  be  3  months  in  duration. 
They  are  now  being  lengthened  to  4 
months. 

Not  only  has  It  proved  easier  for 
adults  to  learn  the  language  in  the 
country  where  it  is  six)ken;  it  also  has 
proved  valuable  for  them  to  acquire  the 
atmosphere  in  the  country  and  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  peoples 
who  speak  the  language 

Nice  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
French  language  school  becau.se: 

Fir.<:t.  It  is  situated  in  an  area  which 
Is  easily  accessible  by  rail,  sea  and  air. 

Second.  The  shortage  of  housing  facil- 
ities is  not  so  great  as  in  Paris  or  other 
large  French  cities. 

Third.  It  is  not  as  expensive  as  Paris 
or  most  other  large  French  cities. 

Fourth.  The  climate  is  agreeable  during 
most  of  the  year  and.  therefore,  reduces 
the  strain  impo.'icd  on  tlie  students  by 
their  concentrated  study. 

Fifth  The  United  States  already  owned 
property  there  which  was  well  suited  to 
hou.se  not  only  the  school  but  most  of  the 
students. 

The  school  at  Nice  has  been  a  decided 
success.  Foreign  Service  personnel  are 
sent  to  it  from  various  countries  in 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Most  of  them  live  and  take  their  meals 
in  the  Villa  Warden,  the  building  which 
houses  the  school.  There  they  work 
some  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day  on  the 
Flench  language  under  the  tutelage  of 
French  linguists  who  are  aided  by  the 
latest  linguistic  devices.  During  their 
meals  and  periods  of  relaxation,  they 
speak  only  French  under  the  supervision 
of  French  teachers.  They  see  French 
movies:  listen  to  the  French  radio  and 
television;  read  French  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  so  forth.  The  course  is 
strenuous  and  those  who  are  naturally 
slow  in  learning  languages  are  .sometimes 
compelled  to  work  late  In  the  night  to 
keep  up  with  other  members  of  Uieir 
class. 

THE    VILLA    WARDEN 

The  Villa  Warden,  which  houses  the 
school  in  Nice,  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  1946  dur- 
ing a  period  when  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  convert  into  tangible  property 
some  of  the  large  quantity  of  francs 
which  it  had  received  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  war  supplies.  For  many  years 
this  30  room  house  has  been  used  as  the 
residence  of  the  American  consul  at 
Nice.  As  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  in 
France  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  villa 
with  its  2' 2  acres  of  garden  has  become 
too  great  for  a  consul  in  Nice  to  bear. 
Accordingly  about  2  years  ago  the  De- 
partment had  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
vert this  property  to  purposes  other  than 
a  consular  residence  or  to  sell  it.  It  was 
located  on  a  hillside  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  busine.s.s  center  of  Nice.  Its 
location  and  structiue  were  such  as  to 
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render  It  unsuitable  for  consular  offices 
It  had  been  impossible  to  locate  a  pur- 
chaser willing  to  buy  it  for  anything  like 
Its  real  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
municipality  of  Nice  placed  restrictions 
on  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put. 

The  building  seemed  ideal  for  school 
purposes.  It  was  removed  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  touri.st  areas  of  Nice.  It 
had  rooms  suitable  for  lectures,  studies, 
meals,  and  the  housing  of  some  eighteen 
students.  It  had  an  atmosphere  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  sttain  under 
which  the  student.s  worked. 

Tliree  United  States  citizens  are  on 
duty  in  the  school  at  Nice:  The  director 
of  the  school,  the  assistant  director  for 
administration,  and  the  senior  in."^truc- 
tor.  There  are  also  11  native  French 
instructors  who  are  employed  on  a  con- 
tractual basis.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
French  secretary-librarian,  a  Fiench 
.•-ecretary-receptionist.  a  French  night 
watchman  who  also  receives  visitors  at 
night,  and  a  French  bonded  cashier. 
Tlie  hou.sehold  staff  consists  of  a  hou.'-e- 
keeper,  3  household  servants,  a  handy 
man  who  also  acts  as  a  chauffeur,  and 
2  gardeners. 

Tlie  fact  that  .some  16  to  18  students 
customarily  live  in  the  villa  represents 
a  considerable  .saving  to  the  Government 
since  it  means  a  reduction  to  the  extent 
of  $3.85  a  day  in  the  per  diem  allotted 
them.     This  saving,  together  with  cer- 
tain contributions  by  the  student-sup- 
ported mess,  covers  the  cost  of  the  staff 
except  the  salaries  of  the  3  Americans 
and  of   the   11   tutors  who  are  directly 
concerned  with  language  instruction     It 
-should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  con- 
tributions which  the  students  make  to 
the  mess  also  take  care  of  the  salaries 
of    some    of    the    household    staff     It 
should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
If  the  students  were  not  Iving  In  Gov- 
ernment-owned property,  the  co.st  of  the 
additional    per    diem    would    equal    the 
saving  derived  from  dispensing  with  the 
staff    which    at   present   maintains    the 
Villa  Warden. 

Tlie  Department  has  Investigated  the 
possibility  of  contracting  out  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  to  .some  organ- 
ization which  makes  a  .specialty  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  It  has 
found  that  there  is  no  organization 
Which  offers  cour.ses  which  can  compare 
in  effectivene-s  to  those  offered  at  the 
institute  in  Nice  and  that  the  cost  of 
these  less  effective  courses,  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  costs  of  per  diem  spe- 
cial equipment,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
almost  as  great  as  the  course  at  present 
offered  at  Nice. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  our  committee  last 
\^l  'fcommended  and  stated  in  our  re- 
Poit  that  these  consulates  should  be 
fMnn!  /"  .^''■'*'^'  ^"^  *■«  provided  the 
ilou.so  a  bill  to  create  a  Bureau  of  African 
AfTairs  of  the  State  Department,  and  a 
id.  .K  *"°'  V>^seii  creating  a  Secretary 
r.?L  u  P^'""<^"'ar  division.  When  the 
hill  L^^  ^^^^  ^^<'*''  appropriation 
reno  ?  ^^'"■'  ^^^^'  ^'^'■e  ^lent  in  their 
ippoi  on  how  these  funds  should  be  u.^ed 
and  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  State 
J^Partment  to  do  the  be.st  job  they  could 
^uh  the  funds  given  to  them.    Then,  in 
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the  final  conference  report  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  language  of 
the  House  was  dropped.  So.  the  State 
Department,  following  the  language  sug- 
gested, expended  the  funds  in  these  areas 
where  they  thought  it  was  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  Government  that  they 
be  spent.  We  have  again  given  the  funds 
that  these  consulates  be  opened,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  matter 
I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  in  pass- 
ing, and  that  is  the  question  of  acquisi- 
tion of  buildint^.s  abroad.     We  have  re- 
duced that  by  $500,000  thi.s  year,  and  I 
am  in  agreement  with, that.    I  think  we 
can  get  along  very  well  v.ith  the  funds 
that  have  been  authorized.     And,  about 
$15  million  of  that  comes  from  foreign 
currencies.    However,  the  matter  that  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  is  the  Embassy  in 
Ix)ndon.    This  subcommittee  that  I  men- 
tioned a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  that  went  to 
London  to  check  on  the  building  pro- 
gram there  recommended  that  we  build 
a  new  Embassy   building  there,   a  new- 
chancery.     In    that    report    we    recom- 
mended    that     certain     properties     on 
Grosvenor  Square  be  sold,  and  it  was 
agreed   that   the.'^e  properties  would  be 
sold  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  new  build- 
ing in  London.     I  am  a  bit  surprised  now 
to  find  that  there  is  some  agitation  going 
on  in  an  attempt  to  renpge  somewhat  on 
that    agreement    that  , these    buildings 
would  be  sold,  because  the  Navy  wants  to 
stay  in  a  very  plush  building  on  Gros- 
venor Square  instead  of  moving  to  other 
locations.     I  point  out  that  this  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  and  I  think  they 
.should   IrLsist   upon  the  sale  of   all   the 
properties  on  Grosvenor  Square  and  re- 
turn to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
sufficient  funds  for  the  rebuilding  we  are 
doing.     It  is  not  nece&sary  for  the  Navy 
to    retain    the    property    on    Grosvenor 
Square  with  their  plush  quarters.     I  hope 
the  State  Department  will  not  yield  from 
their   agreement   that   these   properties 
will  be  sold. 

Mr.    HARVEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAR\^Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
few  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
the  embassies  in  Europe  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  determining  what  our  facilities 
were  and  what  their  future  requirements 
would  be.  At  that  time  it  was  the  stated 
pohcy  of  the  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  properties,  particularly  in  areas  where 
we  had  counterpart  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  gentleman 
did  mention  briefly  in  passing  something 
about  that  program.  Could  the  gentle- 
man give  me  any  estimate  as  to  what 
progress  ha«  actually  been  made  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  In  the  reestablishing 
of  our  buildings  abroad.  In  this  bill  we 
have  allowed  $18  million  for  acquisitions 
abroad  and  we  stipulate  In  the  bill  that 
$15  million  of  that  amount  shall  be  in 
counterpart  funds,  in  foreign  currencies 


The  greater  amount  is  being  used  that 
way.  We  have  certain  areas  in  the  world 
where  we  do  not  have  foreign  currencies 
that  can  be  used  and  for  that  reason  we 
must  appropriate  dollars.  But  the 
greater  portion  has  been  done  in  the  way 
that  has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  distinguished   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  pointed  out  at 
page  4  of  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  that  the  Government,  through  the 
program  known  as  acquisition  of  build- 
ings abroad,  has  acquired  real  property 
valued  in  excess  of  $150  million,  consist- 
ing of  some  152  office  buildings,  128 
principal  officer  residences,  173  residen- 
ces for  senior  officers  and  attaches,  and 
2,019  staff  Uving  units. 

In  connection  with  this  program  I 
should  emphasize  that  the  only  actual 
dollars  it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  in  1959 
is  the  amount  of  3  million  fresh  American 
dollars.  The  other  §15  million,  while 
appropriated  in  this  bill  in  the  form  of 
dollars,  is  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  appropriated  dollars  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  get  foreign  credits 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasurv  for  use 
in  this  program. 

Mr.   HARVEY.    I  thank   the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts, 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  a  committee  of  the 
House  constantly  studying  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  the  USIA?  Such 
a  bill  nearly  passed  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RooNEY],  to  reply. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  one  of  the  great  troubles  with  the 
USIA;  there  have  been  too  many  com- 
mittees and  too  many  advisory  groups. 
The  same  apphes  to  the  Department  of 
State.  It  has  been  my  experience  in 
these  14  years  I  have  had  connection 
with  this  bill,  that  these  advisory  com- 
mittees and  commissions  cost  the  tax- 
payer more  money  than  they  are  worth 
and  never  result  in  saving  a  dollar;  they 
never  residt  in  a  better  operation  at  all. 
So  I  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  propo- 
sal. If  they  would  put  competent  people 
In  charge  of  their  programs,  the  tax- 
payers will  get  more  for  their  dollars. 

Mrs.  ROGEIRS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  both  the 
majority  and  minority,  have  done  a  very 
fine  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  my  deep 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  .(Mr.   Clevengef].     I  never  shall 
forget  his  kindness  to  me  in  helping  me 
with  a  certain  project.    He  always  stood 
up  for  what  he  thought  was  right.    We 
shall  miss  him  terribly. 
Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  COUDERT.     Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  in  closing  debate  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  that  I  cannot  let  this  phase 
of  the  debate  close  without  expressing 
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my  admiration  and  warm  personal  re- 
gard for  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, under  whom  I  have  served  for 
the  past  4  years.  An  abler,  harder 
v.orking,  better  informed  chairman  I 
vould  find  it  hard  to  imagine.  On  top 
cf  that  he  is  fair,  he  is  easy  to  get  along 
with,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  table  with  him. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  May  I  express  my 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  GENERAL  LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  miscel- 
laneous and  emergency  expenses  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
administrative  assistant;  and  advances  of 
public  moneys  pursuant  to  law  (31  U.  S.  C. 
529  J  ;  $11,200,000. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes:  On 
page  14.  line  21.  strike  out  ■$11,200,000"  and 
Insert  '$10, 858, 000." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
discuss  the  amendment,  may  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  very  fine  work  done  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyI. 
Anyone  who  studies  the  record  cf  the 
hearings  will  realize  how  many  Iohr, 
exhaustive  hours  he  gave  to  this  im- 
portant work.  Hi.s  ha.s  been  devoted 
and  con.sclcnllou.s  service.  VVc  all  arc 
Indebted  to  him  for  the  work  he  doo-i. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  to 
what  ha.s  been  said  about  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Cleve-ncer  I.  I  am  one  of 
those,  and  I  think  everyone  here  is  in- 
cluded In  that  group,  who  dtflnltely  re- 
gret to  see  this  wonderful  veteran  of 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  leave 
the  Congress.  He  helps  to  provide  the 
kind  of  leavening  that  Congress  needs 
In  its  work.  He  helps  us  to  keep  our 
minds  on  tiie  fundamental  objective  of 
preserving  Americani.sm  and  making  our 
Government  the  sound  and  strong  thing 
every  American  wants  it  to  be.  Cliff, 
let  me  say  that  I  wish  you  were  coming 
back.  We  need  you  and  your  kind  very 
much. 

Mr,  Chnh-man,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  by 
$342,000  the  amount  of  money  carried 
in  the  bill  for  civil-rights  matters. 

If  you  will  turn  to  your  hearings  on 
the  Department  of  Justice,  page  50,  you 
will  note  under  programs  and  financinc; 
of  programs  by  activities.  No.  8  is 
civil  rights  matters,  for  which  $490,- 
000  is  proposed.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
significant  thing  to  me  is  that  in  1957, 
just  a  year  ago,  the  sum  of  $79,811  was 
adequate  for  the  civil  rit^hts  section. 
In  the  current  year,  1958,  $148,000  is 
pllowcd  for  civil  rights  matters,  but  for 
1959,  Mr.  Chainnan,  $490,000  is  re- 
quested— more  than  6  times  as  much 
money  as  was  provided  for  this  same 
agency  of  Government  just  1  year  ayo. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  each  of 
us  must  admit  this  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  empire  building.  This  is  the 
way  that  little  bureaucracy  becomes  big 
bureaucracy.  Unfortunately,  it  hap- 
pens that  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, bright  young  men  can  catch  on 
to  some  flashy  title  which  has  appeal 
for  some  segment  of  the  voters,  and  can 
pyramid  a  vei-y  small  agency  of  the 
Government  with  a  handful  of  workers 
into  a  tremendous  organization.  This 
section,  I  think,  is  a  paramount  example 
of  that  practice.  Here  we  have  a  group 
which  just  a  few  years  ago  had  only  5 
employees  which  is  now  being  jumped 
to  more  than  50  employees,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  50  will  do  no  more  produc- 
tive work  than  the  original  5.  And,  if 
this  group  is  smart  enough  to  keep  rid- 
ing the  fetish  called  civil  rights  until  it 
has  run  its  course — and  run  its  course 
of  disillusionment  it  will — they  may 
pyramid  this  agency  to  500  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie  Hou.se  really 
wants  to  save  money — if  the  House 
wants  to  get  down  to  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  cut  out  expenditures  that  are 
of  no  real  value,  here  is  a  place  to  make 
a  start.  Here  is  one  place  we  can  safely 
save  a  little— $342,000.  There  Ls  no  jus- 
tincation  for  an  increase  of  six  times  as 
much  in  1  year  for  an  ar;ency  just  be- 
cause it  has  been  given  a  new  title. 

May  I  point  out  the  fact  that  this  ap- 
propriation is  entirely  separate  and  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  for  $750.- 
000  which  the  Congress  approved  re- 
cently for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
L:?t  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  Civil  Righti  Commission  is  Just 
beginning  its  work.  It  has  not  i,'enerated 
activity  which  could  by  any  .stretch  of 
the  imagination  justify  additional  ap- 
proprlation.s  for  the  civll-rlghts  matter.s 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  think  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  all  we  can  antici- 
pate from  this  agency  is  a  lot  of  need- 
less interference  with  the  lues  and  busi- 
nesses of  American  citizens  for  no  nood 
purpose  as  a  result  of  the  increased  ap- 
propriation which  has  been  recom- 
mended. We  can  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  in  the  wrong  hands  this  could 
be  a  muckrakiJi'.:  expedition  of  the  worst 
type  which  could  drag  into  court  many 
people  without  just  caasc. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.)  Sixty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  59] 
Alexander  Coad  HUIlnRs 

Algpr  Cooley  Hollfleld 

Anderson,  Cunningham,     Horan 

Mont.  Iowa  James 

Auchlncloss         Dent  Jenkins 

Ayrcs  nies  Jennings 

Bardpn  DIggs  Knutson 

Bolton  Dlngell  Krueger 

Bonner  Eberharter  Lafore 

Brown,  Mo.  Edmondson  LeCompt* 

Buckley  Fenton  Lennou 

Bvirdlclc  Fountain  MorrU 

Carrlgg  Oro«s  Pfo«t 

Christopher         Owinn  Por.ge 

Clark  Hobert  Powell 


Rndwnn 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
RUey 

Rogers,  Tex. 
Sauiid 


Scott,  N   C. 
Sheppard 
Slemuiskl 
Smith   Ktins. 
Spence 


Tavlor 
'league,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnoll 

WUUa 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee havinti  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.  R.  12428.  and  finding  iUself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  368  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  clo.se  in  5  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
that  when  the  facts  are  disclosed  with 
regard  to  the  propo.sed  action  under  the 
pending  amendment  that  we  shall  not 
have  any  difflculty  therewith  My  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  highly  capable 
committee  member,  tJie  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Sikes  I  correctly  stated  that 
appropriations  in  this  connection,  as  of 
the  last  fl.scal  year,  amounted  to  $79,811 
and  that  in  tlie  current  year  which  ends 
this  coming  June  30,  there  are  appro- 
priations of  $148,000.  and  that  the 
amount  included  in  tins  bill  for  the  Civil 
Rlt^hts  Divl.slon  is  $490,000.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  over  the  period  of 
the.se  appropriations  and  In  the  1st 
session  of  this  Democratic  85th  Congre.ss, 
the  first  civil-rights  bill  became  law  and 
that  under  the  terms  of  that  bill  there 
was  set  up  a  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  F^reviously,  and 
in  the  fi.scal  year  1957  and  in  part  of  1958, 
there  was  a  Civil  Rights  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Divi.sion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  This  is  now  a  full-fledged  Divi- 
sion under  an  A.ssistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  amount  requested  for  It  Is 
$342,000  more  than  it  is  now.  Tliis  is 
no  boondo!.:L'linK  project  at  all.  The  per- 
.sonnel  which  will  be  provided  under  this 
appropriation  will  consist  of  but  29  law- 
yers and  30  nonprofe.ssional  employees  to 
cover  the  entire  country.  The  effect  of 
the  propo.sed  amendment  would  be  to  de- 
stroy this  newly  created  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision which  was  formed  as  recently  as 
December  9  just  past.  This  Division  was 
especially  created  by  the  Democratic 
85th  Congre-ss  .so  that  personnel  would 
be  provided  to  administer  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  conferred  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  and  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  administer  more  effectively 
the  other  civil-rights  laws  under  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  amount  Included  In  the  bill  for 
this  new  Civil  Rights  Division,  $490,000 
is  a  most  modest  estimate.  It  is  merely 
an  Increase,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
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out,  of  $342,000  over  what  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  Criminal  Division  for  this 
same  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
might  say  this  amount  may  very  well  be 
short  of  the  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. So  with  that  explanation,  Mr, 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida be  promptly  voted  down. 

Mr.  GARY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
RULshed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Gary  I, 

Mr.  GARY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.'^ion,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  in  question  to  determine  the 
full  amount  appropriated  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Rights  law? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  hesitate  to 
do  that,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  becau.se  the 
funds  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commi!ision 
are  included  in  another  bill.  The  House 
has  already  taken  favorable  action  with 
regard  to  the  funds  for  that  Commission. 
I  understand  the  amount  is  $750,000. 
This  item,  which  is  now  before  us.  is  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  provides 
29  lawyers  and  30  nonprofessional  peo- 
ple in  connection  with  their  resp>onsi- 
bllitles  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  The  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee clearly  Indicated  that  this  per- 
sonnel will  be  barely  sufficient  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  of  the  Division. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  com- 
pletely cripple  the  DivUlon  and  would 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 

Please  note  that  whole  cost  of  this 
Division  charged  with  enforcing  the 
clvll-rights  laws  and  handling  all  clvll- 
rights  ca.-ies  in  the  courts  Is  $260,000  less 
than  what  Congre.ss  has  provided  for  the 
Civil  RighU  Commission. 

Mr  GARY.  Then,  with  the  $750,000 
already  appropriated,  and  this  amount. 
It  will  mean  an  annual  cost  of  over  a 
million  dollars  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
sires to  add  those  two  amounts  together, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  want  to  compliment  our 
chairman  in  the  clear  presentation  of 
this  matter,  and  say  to  him  that  we  on 
this  .side  of  the  aisle  are  in  agreement 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  RooniyI  has  .said. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  responsibilities  of  this 
section.  What  are  tho.<;e  responsi- 
bilities^ Have  they  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  assume  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  would 
oe  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject 
than  I. 


Mr.  WRITTEN.  Is  this  group  to  Ini- 
tiate action  or  are  they  to  be  called  in 
by  the  local  Federal  district  attorneys 
who  normally  have  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  Is  the  usual 
situation  in  the  OfHce  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  working 
out  of  Washington,  the  same  pattern  as 
the  Criminal  Division,  the  Tax  Division, 
and  the  other  divisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyJ 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEs). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


IMMIGRATION       AND       NATURALIZATION       SERVICE 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses,   not   otherwise   provided    for. 
necessary    for    the    administration    and    en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  Immigra- 
tion,  naturalization,   and   alien   registration, 
including  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and    lodging    while    en    route:     payment    of 
allowances   (at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $1  per 
day)    to  aliens,  while  held  In  custody  under 
the   Immigration   laws,  for  work   performed: 
payment    of   rewards;    not   to   exceed    (35.000 
to   meet   unforeseen   emergencies  of   a   confi- 
dential character,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction   of   the   Attorney   General   and   ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate:    not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings    of    organizations    concerned    with 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation:  purchaae 
(not  to  exceed  246  for  replacement  onlyi  and 
hire   of   passenger  motor  vehicles;    purchase 
(not  to  exceed  4  for  replacement  only)   and 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft;  nre- 
arms  and  ammunition;  refunds  of  head  lax. 
maintenance    bills,    immigration    fines,    and 
other  Items  properly  returnable,  except  de- 
posiu  of  aliens  who  become  public  charges 
and  deposiu  to  secure  payment  of  rtnes  and 
passage  money;   operation,  maintenance,  re- 
modeling,  and   repair  of   buildings  and   the 
purchase  of  equipment  Incident  thereto;  re- 
imbursement of  the  General  Services  Admln- 
Utratlon  for  security  guard  services  for  pro- 
tection of  conndentlBl  nies  and  for  rental  of 
buildings  m  the  District  of  Columbia;    and 
maintenance,    care,   detention,    surveillance, 
parole,  and  transportation  of  alien  enemies 
and  their  wives  and  dependent  children.  In- 
cluding  return   of   such   persons   to  place  of 
bona  flde  residence  or  to  such  other  place  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General; 
•49.500.000:    Provided,   That   of    the    amount 
herein    appropriated,    not    to   exceed    »50,000 
may  be  used  for  the  emergency  replacement 
of  aircraft  upon  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General. 


Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Walter:  On 
page  19.  line  3.  strike  out  the  period  and  In- 
sert •Provided  further.  That  hereafter  the 
compensation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  shall  be  $20,000 
per  annum." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
Just  polled  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  every  member  is  in  agreement 
that  this  amendment  should  be  accepted 
and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Walter  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to   express   my  deep   appreciation   and 
great  gratification  that  my  amendment 
to  increase  the  salary  for  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization from  $17,500  to  $20,000  was 
adopted.    My  attitude  is  based  entirely 
upon  my  observations  of  the  activities 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  improvement  in  its  opera- 
tions,   and    the   sound,   firm,    and   fair 
method  by  which  it  is  administering  the 
immigration  and  nationality  laws  of  the 
United  States.     I  need  not  remark  upon 
my  deep  interest  in  that  subject  or  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws  thus  being  administered  is 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  the  coauthor. 
For   that   reason,    and   because    of   my 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in   the  direction  of 
the  operations  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  call  for  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  just  approved  by  this 
body. 

Of  course,  it  is  basic  that  the  compen- 
.sation  of  a  position  should  be  apphcable 
to  the  office  and  not  the  holder  of  the 
Job.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  office  of  Commissioner 
during  the  recent  past. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  pri- 
mary authority  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  In  the  United  States  of 
all  laws  relating  to  immigration,  natu- 
ralization, and  nationality.  Those  pow- 
ers were  delegated  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Under  that  act,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  responsible  for 
the  determination  of  admissibility  to  the 
United  States  of  aliens  seeking  entr>';  it 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  searching  out 
those  aliens  who  have  entered  this 
country  illegally,  and  to  accomplish 
their  deportation. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  aliens  in  the  United  States  who  have 
rendered  themselves  unacceptable  to 
this  country  because  of  their  participa- 
tion in  subversive,  criminal,  or  immoral 
activities.  In  respect  to  naturalization, 
the  Service  conducts  necessary  investi- 
gations of  applicants,  assisting  them  in 
filing  their  petitions,  and  panicipates  in 
the  court  hearings  at  which  final  eligi- 
bility is  determined  by  the  .judge.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Service,  in  tho.-^e 
cases,  are  actually  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
performed  by  the  Service  is  the  duty, 
spelled  out  in  the  Walter-McCarran  Act, 
to  guard  the  border  of  the  United  States 
against  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  benefits 
which  this  country  has  achieved  as  a 
result  of  the  forthright  and  efficient  re- 
organization of  the  border  patrol,  part 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  from  the  new  concept  as  to 
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Its  method  of  operations.  Not  long  ago, 
and  I  am  referring  to  a  period  as  recent 
as  1954,  the  United  States  was  literally 
undergoing  an  Invasion,  not  in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  but  in  the  form  of  an  ava- 
lanche that  carried  a  dire  threat  to  our 
health,  safety,  economic  welfare,  and, 
not  the  least,  our  security.  Dally,  thou- 
sands of  aliens  swept  across  our  south- 
em  borders,  men  and  women,  seeking 
money  or  employment.  They  were  will- 
ing to  sell  their  labor  at  any  price,  far 
below  the  wages  acceptable  to  our  own 
Citizens.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the.se 
substandard  wages  were  paid  by  some 
shortsighted  persons  at  the  expense  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  own  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers. 

It  is  strange  that  while  this  Congress 
was  writing  strict  lesislation  against  the 
influx  of  cheap  labor  in  the  form  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  from  Eu- 
rope, there  were  thousands  daily,  of  un- 
sponsored,  unneedcd,  and  unwelcome 
v.'ctbacks  moving  across  our  .southern 
border  almost  entirely  without,  restraint. 
The  border  patrol  at  that  time,  as  a 
result  of  uncoordinated  efforts  based 
upon  outmoded  and  old-fashioned  ideas, 
was  wholly  unsuccessful  in  attempting 
to  stem  the  avalanche.  As  many  as 
3,000  aliens  daily  were  .sent  back  south 
of  the  border,  only  to  return,  many 
times,  to  tlieir  place  of  illegal  employ- 
ment before  the  ofRccrs  who  had  appre- 
hended them  were  able  to  get  back  to 
that  place.  Aliens,  by  eye  witness,  were 
known  to  have  entered  the  United  States 
in  this  fashion  illegally  several  times 
during  a  single  day. 

All  this  has  changed.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  present  incumbent,  in  June 
1954,  a  special  750-:nan  force  began  op- 
erations in  California  and  soon  thereaf- 
ter in  Texas.     Men.  planes,  jeeps,  mar- 
shalled from  all  quarters  of  the  country 
cooijerated  in  rounding  up  thousands  of 
illegal  laborers.    Bu.ses  were  u.sed  to  con- 
vey   them   to    places    near    the    border, 
whence  with  the  cooperation  of  Mexican 
officials,  they  were  moved  to  the  interior 
of  Mexico.     Advanced  public  announce- 
ment of  what  was  going  on  played  an 
important  part  in  this  campaign  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  the  summer  of  1954. 
without  any  cost  to  the  Government  and 
entirely  unas.si.sted.  about  65.000  illegal 
aliens  returned  to  Mexico  of  their  own 
accord.    From  California  they  fled  at  a 
rate  that  was  impos.sible  to  compute,  and 
as  the  conditions  along  the  border  im- 
proved the  work  of  rooting  out  the  ille- 
gal aliens  moved  to  industrial  centers  in 
Lo.s  Angeles,  San  Franci.sco,  Chicago,  and 
other  metroE>olitan  centers. 

For  the  first  time  practically  since  the 
forties,  the  southern  border  is  now  un- 
der control.  My  colleagues  from  that 
area  I  know  are  aware  that  poUce  of- 
ficials have  reported  decrea.ses  in  crimes, 
while  welfare  agencies  and  the  like  have 
reported  decreases  in  relief  and  charity 
claims.  More  jobs  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  local  citizens  and  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  in  unemployment 
compensation  payments.  The  illegal  en- 
tries along  the  Mexican  border  have  al- 
most been  eliminated.  A  .system  of  iden- 
tification cards  for  Mexican  workmen 
was  conceived  and  placed  in  operation  by 
the    Immigration    and    Naturalization 


Service  so  that  now  a  lawfully  recruited 
bracero  comes  into  the  United  States,  to 
perform  work  and  to  receive  wages  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our 
own  residents — the  day  of  the  "wetback" 
has  passed  from  the  scene. 

The  problem  along  this  area,  that  faces 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  today,  is  no  longer  the  mere  ap- 
prehension of  a  hungry  job  seeker,  but 
rather  the  criminal,  immoral,  and  pos- 
sibly subversive  types  who  would  use  tlie 
southern  border  as  an  easy  method  of  in- 
gress. Whereas  in  1954.  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  aliens  apprehended  had 
criminal  records,  the  year  end  report  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  shows  that  10  percent  are  now  in 
that  category.  Because  of  hi^h  immi- 
gration into  Canada,  .some  of  the  un- 
worthy and  unacceptable  Immigrants 
tried  to  use  Canada  as  a  base  for  illegal 
entry  into  the  United  States.  To  meet 
this  situation,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  quickly  moved  to 
transfer  a  number  of  border  patrol  of- 
ficers from  the  Southwest  to  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

I  have  mentioned  the  statutory  duty  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  pass  upon  the  admissibility  of 
per.sons  .<:eokjng  entry  into  our  country.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  realized  that  during  the 
year  1957  there  were  over  147  million  en- 
tries of  aliens  and  citizens  into  the  United 
States  from  abroad.  There  were  76  mil- 
lion alien  txjrder  cro.ssings  and  1.7  million 
alien  crewmen  admission.s.  Visitors,  per- 
sons in  transit,  and  other  temporary  ad- 
missions exceeded  800.000. 

Under  the  present  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  empha.sis  has  been  placed  not  on 
the  little  paper  cases  but  rather  on  ca.scs 
of  smugglers,  criminals,  and  other  fla- 
grant violators  of  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws.  In  prosecutions, 
convictions  wei  e  obtained  in  84  percent 
of  the  ca.^es  instituted.  Convictions  of 
some  200  smugglers  brought  agfrregate 
.sentences  of  140  years  imprisonment  dur- 
ing 1957. 

During    that  year   about   6  400    aliens 
were  deported,  including  723  criminals 
of  which  number  1,52  were  narcotic  law 
violators  and   103  mental  and  physical 
defectives.     0^•er  4,000  had  entered  sur- 
reptitiously   or    without    proper    docu- 
ments.     In    addition,    65.000    aliens    il- 
legally  here   wtre   permitted    to   depart 
voluntaiily    witliout    institution    of    de- 
portation proceedings.     The  Service  re- 
ported that  during  the  fiscal  year  1957 
over  875  potential  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Unit'^d  States  were  identified 
as  excludable  from  entry  because  of  sub- 
versive affiliations.     Expulsion  proceed- 
ings were  initiated  against  37  subversives 
during  fiscal  year  1957  and  29  subver- 
sives   were    expelled    from    the    United 
States.     The  Immigration  Service  is  re- 
turning to  their  own  countries  deport- 
able aliens  who  are  here  at  public  cx- 
pen.t^e  because  of  mental  or  physical  ill- 
ness.    In  all  such  cases,  the  journey  Is 
not  commenced  until  proper  precautions 
are  made  so  that  the  alien  will  be  re- 
ceived and  properly  treated.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  removal  of  the  hospital- 
ized aliens  has  saved  the  taxpayers  here 
about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 


Not  the  least,  should  we  fail  to  observe 
that  140.000  permanent  resident  aliens, 
with  the  assistance  and  efforts  of 
the  Service  t)ecame  citizens  through 
natiu-alizatlon  during  1947. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  all  know 
the  extent  to  which  I  have  carefully  ob- 
.served  the  operation  of  Ihe  Hungarian 
parole  program,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Walter-McCarran  Act,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  on  frequent  trips 
abroad  at  tlie  scene  of  actual  operations. 
A  total  of  about  38.000  Hungarians  came 
to  this  country  rcpiesenting  the  large.st 
Tiumbcr  resettled  by  anyone  of  the  42 
participating  countries  which  accepted 
refugees.  I  may  observe  that  recently  I 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
a  bill,  which  was  passed  by  this  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  procedure 
whereby  th.e  worthy  Hungarian  parolees 
could  acquire  the  status  of  permanent 
residents  5o  that  they  might  ultimately 
look  forward  to  the  precious  boon  of  citi- 
zenship. I  think  tliat  the  Immigration 
Service  is  to  be  complimented  for  tlie 
manner  in  which  it  conducted  the  Hun- 
garian i)arole  proj^ram  without  any  det- 
riment, in  my  view,  to  tlie  welfare  of  thia 
country. 

I  would  not  have  it  believed  that  all 
these    accomplishments    were    consum- 
mated entirely  by  chance.    They  are  due 
entirely  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Serv- 
ice,  commencing   in    1955,   which  added 
impetus  and  efficiency  to  its  operations. 
For  example,  the  casewoik  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  field,  together  with  a  delega- 
tion of  wide  authority  to  take  prompt 
and  final  action  on  almost  all  matters, 
without  the  necessity  of  consulting  some 
central  authority.    An  intensive  in-serv- 
ice training  program  was  instituted  for 
career  employees,  something  which  this 
Government  as  a  whole  might  well  fol- 
low as  an  example.     The  border  patrol 
has  been  made  a  mobile  force  ready  to 
direct  Its  attention   to  any   focal   point 
where   trouble   arises.     Backlogs   in  all 
fields  of  work  in  the  Service  have  been 
removed.     1  iie   waiting   period   for   an 
eligible  applicant  for  naturalization  has 
been  reduced  from  months  to  days.    De- 
portation   and    exclusion    hearings    are 
being  conducted  with  officers  who  are 
now  all  lawyers,  and  the  work  is  being 
done    by   one-third    of    the    hearing   of- 
ficers formerly  assigned  to  those  duties; 
In  conclusion  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
without   increase   in   personnel   the  op- 
erations and  procedures  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  have  im- 
proved  far   beyond   any   mark   deemed 
even  remotely  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
The   welfare   of   this   country   demands 
that  a   1.1W  as  important  as  the   Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  with  its 
effect  upon  our  security,  welfare,  and 
.safety,  should  be  administered  by  loyal 
and  able  servants  of  the  public  who  are 
compen.'sated    at   a   rate    commensurate 
with  their  duties  and  obligations.    So 
also  docs  It  seem  to  me  that  the  super- 
vision of  tliis  tremendous  task  demands 
just  compensation. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  l.s 
with  .satisfaction  that  I  welcome  todays 
action  in  approving  without  objection 
the  amendment  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 


Care  of  the  building  and  grounds 
Tot  Buch  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
carry  out  the  duties  Imixwed  upon  him  by 
the  act  approved  May  7.  1934  (40  U.  8.  C. 
13a-13b),  Including  improvementa,  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  equipment,  supplies,  mate- 
rials, and  appurtenances,  special  clothing  for 
workmen:  and  per8t)nal  and  other  services 
(including  temp<jrary  labor  without  reference 
to  the  Classincatlon  and  Retirement  Acts,  as 
amended),  and  for  snow  removal  by  hire  of 
men  and  equipment  or  u  ider  contract  with- 
out compliance  with  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U  8  C  6)- 
•284.000. 
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Mr  SHELLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

If   I   may   have   the   attention    of   the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  notice 
in  the  press  a  report  this  morning  that 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Department 
of  State  says  the  reason  they  were  not 
informed  of  the  situation  and   the  at- 
mosphere in  South  America  was  because 
they  did  not  have  proper  staffing  to  keep 
up    with    these    developments.     I    would 
like  to  get  the  gentleman's  reaction  and 
comments  on  this  statement  in  the  pre.ss 
Mr.   ROONEY.     I    would   say    to   the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
that  any  such  contention  is  preposterous. 
This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  increases 
have  been  allowed   in  .salaries  and  ex- 
penses   of    the    Department    of    State 
Right  in  the  current  bill,  if  you  please 
the  amount  for  salaries  and  expenses  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  increased 
over    what    they    have    right    now     by 
$2,175,000.  ' 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  problem  Is 
not  more  money,  but  more  know-how 
and  ability.  The  possibility  of  the  sit- 
uations which  developed  in  Lima  and 
Caracas  should  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Vice  President  before  he 
arrived.  If  they  were  ca.led  to  his  atten- 
tion and  If  they  did  make  certain  recom- 
mendations against  parts  of  his  vi.sits 
then  he  was  reckless  in  proceeding 
against  their  advice. 

I  should  think  that  instead  of  having 
high-ranking  American  Foreign  Service 
officers  down  at  the  Villa  Warden  at  Nice 
on  the  French  Riviera,  officers  receiving 
fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  thousand 
a  year  in  salaries  and  allowances  to  study 
French  which  they  can  loarn  in  Paris  at 
the  Berlitz  School  for  59  cents  an  hour 
>*e  might  have  more  intelligence  as  to 
What  is  going  on  if  they  were  out  on  the 
beat  working 

.«^t  ^^^^^^     It  seems  to  me,  I  may 
. ^  »  ♦  u  gentleman   from   New  York 

nat  the  gentleman  has  made  the  point 
that  If  the  State  Department  intelligence 
and    our    general    overseas    intelligence 

Knew  tho.se  facts 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Not  only  the  State  De- 

Agen'^r''  ''"^  "'*"  ^^"^'"'^  Intelligence 
Mr^  SHELLEY.  Central  Intelligence: 
u  >fr  I  f.?'"^-  "  ^^^y  ^ad  done  the  job 
Which  they  are  set  up  to  do  and  advised 
ine  administration  then  the  visit  should 
not  have  been  made.  If  they  did  know 
Jt.  then  somebody  in  the  administration 
^as  derelict  in  taking  thi.s  gamble  with 
American  prestige  all  over  the  world. 

th^l.Zf-^^'^^-     ^'•-  Chairman,  will 
tne  gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  SHELLeV.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PRESTON.    I,  for  one,  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  right  or  proper  to  keep 
the  Congress  so  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  much  money  is  appropriated  for  the 
operation    of    the   Central    InteUigence 
Agency.     I  stated  it  in  committee  and 
now  I  want  to  state  it  on  the  floor.    All 
too  often  we  are  getting  into  situations 
because    we    do   not   have    information 
from   the   Central   InteUigence   Agency, 
yet  we  are  spending  astronomical  sums, 
sums    that    I    feel    all    Members   of   the 
House   of   Representatives   should   know 
about,   the  total  for  this  Agency  with 
people  all  over  the  world;  and  yet  we 
run  into  situations  where  we  are  caught 
short  because  of  lack  of  information.     I 
must  say  we  were  caught  short  in  South 
America.    That  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous developments  that  has  occurred  in 
our  foreign  policy  in  many  years.    It  is  a 
disgraceful  situation  that  will  arouse  the 
ire  of  every  American.     We  should  de- 
mand some  explanation  as  to  why  our 
people  were  not  informed  by  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  to  say 
that  if  such  is  the  situation  certainly 
the  overseas  intelligence  service  should 
be  looked  into  thoroughly,  and  possibly 
should  be  overhauled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Just  as  a  matter 
of  keeping  the  record  straight,  about  2 
weeks  ago  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
South  American  desk  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  there 
were  no  Communists  in  South  America. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Repairs  and  improvement x 
For    necessary    repairs    and    improvements 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  buildings,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  supervision  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  $9,000. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rrove 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  tremendously  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  made  a  moment 
ago  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Preston].  I  think  his  ob- 
servation about  conditions  prevailing  in 
Latin  America  are  as  appropriate  as 
anything  we  can  discuss  at  the  moment. 

It  so  happens  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Trade  Policy,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan     I  Mr.    Ma- 
cHRowicz).  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege  of  visiting   practically   all   of  the 
countries  which  the  Vice  President  has 
recently  been  in.     In  aU  of  these  coun- 
tries it  was  obvious  at  that  time,  which 
was  back  in  November  of  last  year,  that 
the   Communists   were   making  a   very 
serious  economic   penetration   through- 
out the  area.     And,  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  they  were  using  every  conceivable 


device  to  exploit  any  weakness  on  our 
part. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Last  year  we  had  a  recommendation  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  we  suddenly  change  our  whole  way 
of  operation  of  the  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
gram and  that  we  establish  an  excise 
tax  on  the  import  of  lead  and  zinc.  Well, 
in  our  country  that  created  very  little 
discussion  except  in  mineral  circles  and 
among  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  representing 
those  very  important  people  in  our  own 
economy;  but  in  Peru,  one  of  our  very 
friendly  and  lasting  friends  in  this  hem- 
isphere, it  almost  caused  a  crisis. 

And,  when  I  say  "crisis,"  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate the  situation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  ambassador  to  Peru,  Mr.  Achil- 
les,  made  a  number  of  trips  to  the 
United  States  at  that  time  pointing  out 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  this  recommendation. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  another  example. 
Take  Chile.  Chile  is  dependent  almost 
completely  upon  copper  in  its  economy 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  only  re- 
cently went  before  a  committee  in  the 
other  body  and  made  certain  recom- 
mendations relative  to  copper.  This 
caused  the  Chilean  president,  I  am  told 
to  cancel  his  visit  to  the  United  States.' 
and  it  also  indirectly  caused,  along  with 
some  other  developments,  the  ambassa- 
dor from  Chile  to  resign. 

Colombia  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  coffee  in  its  economy.    So  is  Brazil. 
Colombia  is  a  country  where,  beUeve  me 
communism  is  certainly  not  indigenous' 
nevertheless,    they    have    accepted    the 
Soviet  mission  because  the  distress  in  the 
coffee  economy  is  so  very  bad.    The  same 
thing,  I  might  say,  applies  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, where  they  are  dependent  upon 
beef  and  upon  wheat.     Someone  men- 
tioned wool.     Of  course,  wool  is  up  the 
line  a  bit.     I  think  they  have  more  in 
Uruguay,    Then  we  turn  over  to  BoUvia 
and  we  see  what  is  happening  there  to- 
day, w-ith  a  fuU  scale  revolution  in  ef- 
fect^another  economy  depending  on  tin 
almost  exclusively. 

So,  here  we  have  these  countries  which 
have  traditionally  been  our  friends,  and 
they  have  been  our  friends  in  so  many 
ways  that  many  times  we  are  not  even 
conscious  of  it.  When  a  critical  vote 
comes  up.  for  instance,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, almost  invariably  we  find  Chile 
and  Colombia  and  Peru  and  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  and  the  other 
countries  which  I  have  mentioned  voting 
on  our  side  and  voting  against  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  my  coUeagues.  we 
must  give  very,  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  economic  penetration  in  these 
countries    which    traditionally    are    our 
friends  and  which  are  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, and  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
this  very  distressing  incident  which  has 
happened  to  the  Vice  President,  we  will 
take  another  look  at  some  of  our  policies 
and   that  we  will  realize  that  some  of 
the  issues  before  the  Congress — I  might 
cite  one   which   will   be  before   us   very 

shortly,    the    Trade    Agreements    Act 

have  very  far-reaching  impUcations  in- 
deed. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS,  AND  OTHKR 
JUDICIAL   SERVICES 

Salaries  of  fudgea 
For  sBlarlea  of  circuit  Judgffl;  district 
Judges  (Including  judges  of  the  district 
courts  of  Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Guam)  ;  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  circuit 
courts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  Justices 
and  Judges  retired  or  resigned  under  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  sections  371.  372,  and 
373;  and  annuities  of  widows  of  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  375;  $9,358,500. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impression  may 
have  been  given  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  Latin  America,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
BoGcs  J  has  just  discussed,  and  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  economic  efforts  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  South  Amer- 
ica. I  should  like  to  correct  any  such 
impression  with  the  facts.  When  tlic 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  Janu- 
ary— we  always  have  him  come  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  session  to  report  on 
events  that  have  occurred  since  our  ad- 
journment and  to  present  the  situation 
all  over  the  world  as  he  sees  it — he  began 
his  discussion  by  outlining,  first  of  all, 
the  seriousness  of  the  threat  of  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Latin  America.  He  discussed  some  of  the 
specific  problems  of  individual  countries 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  just 
mentioned.  While  we  were  in  executive 
session,  it  certainly  is  in  order  to  report 
his  comment  that  it  is  veiy  hard  to  com- 
bat the  kind  of  efforts  that  they  use,  be- 
cause they  disregard  and  do  their  best  to 
disrupt  all  the  regular  processes  and 
normal  procedures  by  which  trade  is  car- 
ried on  among  free  nations  in  the  free 
world. 

We  operate  through  commercial  banks 
and  extension  of  credit,  we  operate 
through  contracts  that  are  made  and 
carried  out.  we  operate  with  accepted 
mediums  of  exchange.  He  said  that  they 
go  into  a  country  with  a  shopping  list 
and  say.  'What  do  you  want  from  our 
list  in  exchange  for  what  you  have?' 
One  has  coffee  to  export.  Another  has 
wheat.  Another  has  copper,  tin,  oil,  and 
so  forth.  They  make  a  deal  for  an  ex- 
change with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Communist  bloc  for  whatever  the  latter 
have  or  can  get. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  will  barter 
commodities  that  they  themselves  need, 
including  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  their 
own  people,  to  get  critical  materials 
from,  or  an  advantageous  position  in,  an- 
other country  on  which  they  have  de- 
signs. The  Conmiunists  in  China  have 
done  this  for  years  and  are  doing  it 
right  now.  Even  though  Chinese  are 
Starving,  they  export  huge  quantities  of 
rice  in  barter  deals,  for  example,  with 
Ceylon  for  rubber,  or  with  some  other 
country  for  some  other  essential  mate- 
rial, or  try  to  secure  entree  to  that 
country.  Thereby  they  increase  their 
influence  and  their  penetration — their 
political  as  well  as  tlicir  economic  goals. 
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This  Is  a  very  difficult  problem  with 
no  easy  solution.  The  State  Department 
is  very  much  aware  of  it.  And  I  may 
add  this  further  pKDint.  that  one  of  the 
primary,  perhaps  the  major  reason  for 
sending  the  Vice  President  to  Latin 
America  at  tliis  time  was  not  because  of 
ignorance  regarding  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation there,  but  because  of  awarene.ss  of 
it,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
explain  more  fully  and  get  better  under- 
standing of  our  ijositions.  our  pmposos. 
our  policies  on  these  matters,  and  al.so 
of  our  difficulties.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  administration  of  which  Mr.  Nixon 
is  a  part  favois  reciprocal  trade  ns  an 
inr|)ortant  means  of  dealing  with  these 
economic  problems  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  btit  the  Congre.ss  it.self  has 
not  yet  been  willing  to  go  alont?  with 
the  position  of  the  admini^^tration. 
Therefore,  it  was  important  for  our 
Vice  President,  a  peison  of  great  stature, 
to  go  down  there  and  try,  especially 
through  informal  conversations,  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  It  is  the  United 
States  stands  for,  what  it  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
world:  and  al.so  to  explain  the  dillicul- 
ties  we  have,  just  as  they  have  theirs. 
We  have  legislatures,  we  have  citizens, 
we  have  taxpayers,  and  they  all  have 
views  and  wishes  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. Certainly  he  was  .sent  with  the 
hope  that  out  of  the  visit  would  come  a 
better  understanding  all  around.  It 
would  at  tlie  outset  show  that  we  are 
paying  great  attention  to  them  and  that 
we  do  recognize  their  problems  and  that 
we  hope  we  can  build  better  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  in  dealing  with  tliese 
admittedly  very  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose  merely  to  make 
cle.TT  that  it  was  not  because  of  hick  of 
understanding  or  lack  of  awareness  of 
this  problem  of  unrest  and  Communist 
infiltration  in  Latin  America  that  the 
Nixon  mission  was  undertaken  in  tiie 
beginning,  but  rather  it  was  because  of 
very  acute  and  clear  understanding  and 
awareness  of  it. 

But.  may  I  say  one  further  word'' 
Sometimes  these  things  that  look  bad 
operate  in  reverse.  There  was  a  tend- 
ency in  almost  every  country  that  has 
been  taken  over  by  communi.sm  to  pooh- 
pooh  it.  After  all.  it  was  only  a  handful 
of  students  or  other  citizens  who  were 
Communi.sts;  it  did  not  amount  to  much. 
When  ix'ople  woke  up,  it  was  .sometimes 
too  late.  These  riots  are  a  clear  warn- 
ing to  the  Latin  American  people  as  well 
as  to  us.  I  ret; ret  that  the  Communists 
have  made  as  much  headway  as  they 
have  in  some  of  the  lands  to  our  south, 
but  since  they  have  done  so.  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  shock  that  has  come  to 
tlie  people  there  and  of  our  own  country 
from  these  Incidents  may  be  very  good 
for  all  of  us  and.  therefore,  may  lead  to 
improvement  of  our  relations  and  our 
security  in  the  whole  hemisphere. 

Mr.  CURTLS  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota on  his  fine  statement  and  ex- 
planation, and  ask  this  question:  Did  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 


on  Tariff  and  Trade  Policy,  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  pre- 
sent this  information  he  stated  here  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JUDD.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  report  of  that 
nature 

Mr.  ROONETk'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  mlsht  be  well 
for  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  connection  with  tins  discussion 
to  know  that  there  are  1.411  people  in 
the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Stale.  There  are  121 
backstoppers  or  deskmen  here  in  Wash- 
ington. There  are  731  Americans  and 
599  local  employees  throughout  the  area. 
These  people  are  in  addition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  USIA  all  over  that  area; 
this  is  beyond  the  employment  of  CIA 
throughout  the  area;  this  is  without 
ICA;  this  is  without  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce:  this  is  without  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  this  is  without 
the  military  and  many  employees  of  va- 
rious other  Government  agencies.  So  I 
should  certainly  hope  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Judd  I  .said 
is  the  fact,  that  they  knew  what  Wiis 
going  on.  Certainly  with  the  huge 
amounts  of  money  for  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees  we  should  know  what 
is  going  on.  If  that  is  the  fact,  how  did 
the.se  incidents  take  place? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONKY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  also  point 
out  to  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  the  recopnition  of  the 
fact  that  the  problem  is  difficult  is  not 
an  excuse  for  not  solving  it.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  actual  administration 
of  the  piesent  policy  has  been  pathetic. 
As  an  example  of  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  tJiat  we  discussed  yesterday  we  in- 
vited countries  in  South  America  to 
come  up  here  and  request  loans  and 
make  their  needs  known  Then  we  gave 
them  such  complicated  red  tape  we  did 
not  even  have  the  forms  ready  for  them 
to  fill  out.  As  a  result  we  led  them  down 
the  path,  and  they  liad  to  go  down  the 
path  disappointed.  It  is  things  of  that 
kind,  it  seems  to  me.  on  which  we  have 
disapix)inted  our  friends  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  that  we  could  improve. 
I  go  back  to  1936,  when  we  did  have 
a  good  will  tour  in  South  America  which 
was  eminently  successful.  We  did  have 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  seemed  to  be 
able  to  solve  the.sc  problems.  I  hope  we 
may  now  have  a  new  approach  and,  if 
we  do,  I  hope  it  may  be  successful. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  tlic  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  mentioned  tlie  information  I 
sketchily  gave  the  House  a  moment  ago. 
I  might  say  that  you  will  find  in  the 
Record  the  statements  I  made  on  nu- 
merous occasions  on  returning  from 
Latin  America  the  last  few  stmimers. 
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Mr.   MORANO.    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ROONEY.     I  yield 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  to  the  develop- 
ment loans  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  it  micht  interest  him 
to  know  that  there  are  apphcations  you 
must  file,  that  is  sure,  but  there  already 
IS  more  than  one  loan  signed  and  sealed 
and  ready  to  deliver. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  if.  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  understanding  there  have 
been  two  loans  consummated  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr  MORANO.  I  am  talking  about 
Latin  Ameiica.  I  think  there  is  more 
than  one  in  Latin  America  alone. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend;?  on  my  right 
Feem  to  have  the  idea  that  we  should 
not.  when  we  find  out  that  we  have  a 
problem  to  .solve,  try  io  solve  it  and 
straighten  it  out  and  g(t  the  people  in 
that  part  of  the  world  tl  inking  our  way. 
Now  they  refer  to  tne  situation  in 
1936.  At  that  time  the  Communist.=;  had 
not  progressed  so  far  do\>  n  the  line  after 
their  recognition  as  to  be  a  menace  in 
South  America.  They  developed  to  that 
extent  since  then  as  a  r.\sult  of  grants- 
in-aid  that  liave  been  made  to  them  by 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
up  against  that  situation  becau.se  that 
was  done 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlf^man  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr  MORANO.  Certainly,  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  cannot  take  credit 
for  correcting  the  situation  in  Guate- 
m,ala. 

Mr.  TABER      No. 

Mr.  MORANO.  We  were  able  under 
this  administration  to  overthrow  a  Com- 
munist government  in  Central  America 
and  bring  about  d.-mocratic  rule  there 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.     Just  a  word  in  answer  to 
the    gentleman    from    Cahfornia     I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  i  with  respect  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.     I  heard  him  .say  over 
the  air  la.st  nifht  something  to  the  effect 
that  its  money  had  been  available  for  a 
year  and  a  half  and  almost  none  had 
been  spent.    Actually,  the  President  did 
not  getHo  sign  the  bill  authcrizin<?  the 
fund  until  early  last  September.     It  was 
of  course,  the  end  of  the  year  before  tl.c 
organization  could  be  set  up  and  its  per- 
sonnel   .selected,   hired,   and    organized 
Mr.   Mcintosh,   its   director   and   a   man 
\\lio  has  spent  his  life  in  foreign  trade 
did  not  take  over  the  management  of 
It  until  January.    So,  actually,  when  you 
consider  that  it  has  been  in  operation 
lor  only  4  months,  it  is  completely  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  he  could  have 
made  any  loans  on  the  applications  re- 
ceived for  projects  all  over  the  world  un- 
ifus  he  had  followed  the  careless  policies 
«nd  practices  of  previous  administrations 
oy  just  giving  handouts  to  almost  any- 
Dody  who  a^sked  for  one.    We  would  be 
|bp  fir.«>t  to  condemn  him  If  he  were  to 
"laite    loans    before    projects    are    adc- 
CIV 560 
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quately  studied  and  demonstrated  to  be 
sound. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORANO.  I  just  want  to 
make  one  more  point.  Since  1946,  at 
least  three  countries  have  now  elected  a 
democratic  government  under  truly 
democratic  processes,  and  they  are  Ar- 
gentina, Honduras,  and  Guatemala. 
There  has  been  the  overthrow  of  a  dic- 
tator in  Venezuela,  Now  that  is  pretty 
good.  I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccsl. 
Certainly,  he  has  emphasized  that  we 
do  have  problems  there  and  I  agree  with 
him,  but  I  also  want  to  say  that  we  are 
getting  at  these  problems  and  we  are 
trying  to  solve  them  and  we  expect  to 
solve  thrm. 

Mr.   TABER.    And  wc  would  net  be 
doing  any  good  if  we  did  not  try  to  solve 
them.    That  is  what  we  must  do.    There 
is  no  sense  in  our  making  all  the.<;e  ap- 
propriations and  giving  these  people  all 
the  considerations  that  we  have  in  every 
way  all  along  the  line  of  legitimate  trade 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  not  ex- 
pecting  to   get   some   gocd   results.     In 
thc-e  countries  where  they  said  we  had 
trouble  and  people  annoyed  Mr.  Nixon 
while   he    was    going    through,   the   ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  those  countries 
were  not  the  ones  who  did  that,  but  it 
was  simply  a  small   group  of  students 
and  younrrsters  who  were  stirred  up  by 
Communi-^ts  to  make  trouble.    We  have 
to    face    that    situation.     We    have    to 
find  a  way  to  reach  the  people  so  Uiat 
that    sort    of    thing    will    net    happen. 
The  Communist"?  all  over  the  world  will 
do  the   best   they  can  to  make   trouble 
for  us.     We  have  to  fight  all  the  way 
and  those  v.ho  .^ay  that  we  should  not 
have  tried  to  fight  and  to  get  this  situa- 
tion   straightened    out    are    making    a 
mi':take. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
debate  has  gone  off  on  this  tangent,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  left  there. 
Mr.  ROONEY.     May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tingui..hcd  friend  that  I,  too,  am  sorry. 
Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missouri.     Yes,    tlie 
only  reason  I  have  taken  the  floor  and 
to  go  on  a   hltle  further  is  to  express 
disappointment   that   the   developments 
in  South  America  should  have  created 
apparently  a  division  in  our  ranks  when 
the  occasion  calls  for  a  closing  of  ranks, 
if  you  please,  in  our  country. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  I  would  think  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  State  Department  and  this 
administration  recognized  that  there 
was  a  problem  in  South  America,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  others 
have  pointed  out. 

That  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  Vice 
President  being  sent  to  South  America, 
to  try  to  help  the  situation.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  events  unfold  in  the  future 
it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  Uie  most  valu- 
able things  we  could  have  done.  Far 
from  criUcizlng,  I  would  think  that  gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  would  acclaim  the 
fact  that  we  did  take  the  action  we  have 
and  moved  in  to  try  to  create  greater 


friend.ship  between  our  country  and  the 
South  American  countries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  certain  the  gentle- 
man did  not  get  the  impression  from 
anything  I  said  that  I  was  tr>'ing  to  be 
destructively  critical  of  anyone. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  did  get  that 
impression.  I  al-so  got  it  from  other 
remarks.    I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 
Mr.   BOGGS.     If  the   gentleman  got 
that  impression  he  got  a  very  wrong  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  happy 
to  hear  that. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  intended  to  point  out 
what  the  problems  are.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  specifically  mentioned  that  Am- 
bassador Achilles  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  made  several  trips  from  Peru 
to  the  United  States  in  an  effort,  a  sin- 
cere effort,  to  point  out  these  problems 
as  they  affect  Peru. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  the 
gentleman  made  that  remark. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
would  not  expect  me  to  take  a  Pollvanna 
attitude  about  this  problem;  because  it 
exists. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Of  cour.«:e 
these  problems  exist,  but  I  think  in  light 
of  what  was  said  there  was  that  im- 
pression, and  I  am  happy  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  corrected  the  wrong  impres- 
sion that  I  had.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
he  does  feel  that  this  was  an  affirmative 
step,  a  .step  forward,  to  have  the  Vice 
President  go  to  South  America  to  try 
to  help  correct  the  situation 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     T  yield 
Mr.   NICHOLSON.     Is   coffee   on   the 
free  list? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  do  not 
raise  any  coffee  in  this  country 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Do  we  chars  e 
them  anything  for  bringing  it  in  from 
Brazil? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  it  is 
a  very  fine  item  of  trade,  becau.^e  it  does 
not  involve  any  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  we  are  the  greatest  market  for 
Brazil  and  Colombia  and  those  other 
countries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  vield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  was  «iih 
our  subcommittee  in  Canada  before  we 
went  to  Latin  America,  and  we  hoped 
that  the  gentleman  would  go  with  us 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  you 
did. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  I  think 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  fair  statement,  the 
gentleman  was  in  Canada  and  met  with 
everyone,  from  the  Prime  Minister  on 
down,  that  our  lead  and  zinc  policy  cre- 
ated distress  in  Canada. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  did.  and 
so  did  wheat.  Those  are  real  problems 
that  cannot  be  passed  by.  I  know  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  the  way  to  solve 
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the  problems  Is  by  facing  them,  and  I 
want  to  state  that  the  way  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  faced  the  problem  In  South 
America  should  warm  the  heart  of  every 
American. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
approach  these  questions  that  we  are  cur- 
rently debating  on  a  parti.san  basis,  but 
I  do  think  there  are  certain  unanswered 
questions  which  should  be  discussed.  We 
are  all  amazed  by  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently nobody  was  apprised  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  existing  in  South  Amer- 
ica when  the  Vice  President  went  there. 
This  debate  originated  this  afternoon  by 
virtue  of  a  question  asked  whether  or 
not  the  State  Department  should  have 
known  this  or  whether  the  statement 
made  by  an  employee  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  employees  to  find  this  out. 
This  fact  is  crystal  clear,  however,  re- 
gardless of  whether  anybody  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government  in 
South  America  should  have  known  about 
it.  the  fact  does  remain  that  the  local 
governments  involved  failed  miserably  to 
give  adequate  protection  to  a  hi«h  official 
of  this  Government.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  had  any  apologies  from 
those  governments  or  not.  but  I  know  one 
thing:  If  this  had  happened  during  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  days,  he  would  have  sent 
the  old  battleship  in  again  like  he  did  in 
South  America  before,  and  he  would  have 
demanded  an  apology  instanter. 

I  am  glad  the  President  took  the  action 
he  did.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent; I  am  glad  he  took  the  action  he  did 
to  send  troops  immediately  into  the  area. 

But  the  main  thing  I  got  on  my  feet  to 
say  is  that  although  we  are  appropriating 
unbelievably  large  sums  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  we  are  not  getting 
from  this  agency  the  kind  of  information 
we  are  entitled  to  have  for  the  money  we 
spend. 

I  want  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber  I — I  would 
direct  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon  I  if  I  could 
see  him  at  the  moment — but  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  how  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  know  the  total  amount 
we  appropriate  for  the  CIA? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  think  five. 

Mr  PRESTON  Five  Members.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

If  we  were  getting  real  results  from 
this  agency  we  might  put  up  with  the 
luxury  of  the  hoodwinking  and  the 
blindfolding  of  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  this  Agency,  but  we  are  not  getting 
It.  so  I  think  it  is  time  we  turned  the 
light  on  them  and  found  out  how  many 
employees  they  have  where  they  are 
operating,  how  many  in  Peru,  how  many 
In  Venezuela,  what  they  are  doing,  how 
much  money  they  have. 

Mr.  TABER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  never  has  been  a  single  in- 
stance where  they  failed  to  produce  in- 
formation and  lay  it  before  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Government  as  to  the  facts 


on  any  of  these  things  that  have  com© 
on.     I  have  checked  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Before  whom  did  they 
lay  the  information  about  the  insulta 
that  were  going  to  be  hurled  at  Vice 
President  Nixon? 

Mr.  TABER.  They  laid  the  whole 
Information  with  reference  to  the  people 
down  in  South  America  before  the  State 
Department  before  he  left. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Then  if  we  permitted 
the  Vice  President  to  go  into  tho.se  coun- 
tries with  that  information  known  we 
risked  his  very  life. 

Mr.  TABER.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man like  to  try  to  straighten  out  any 
feeling  there  really  was  down  in  South 
America? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  If  that  Information 
was  laid  before  our  people  and  our  State 
Department  did  not  call  on  the  local 
governments  to  provide  adequate  secu- 
rity for  the  Vice  President,  they  are  pos- 
sibly guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  stated  that  they  laid  infor- 
mation before  the  proi>er  authorities; 
but  I  question  the  accuracy  of  that  in- 
formation, and  I  wonder  where  they 
bought  it.  because  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  qualified  men  in  Intelligence  to 
come  up  with  correct  information.  You 
cannot  evaluate  faulty  information  and 
arrive  at  any  useful  results. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  there  was  a 
complete  investigation  by  Congress  of 
our  intelligence  agencies  re.six)nsible  for 
this  faulty  information — or  intelligence 
if  you  u.se  a  misnomer — that  comes  from 
CIA.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
our  top  officials  are  receiving  faulty  in- 
formation with  respect  to  critical  issues 
around  the  world  which  causes  us  to 
make  blunders  which  reduce  our  prestige 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
in  the  present  situation  in  South  and 
Central  America,  but  also  in  Korea  and 
other  places  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  We  have  been  late  is  discov- 
ering any  action  Russia  Intended. 

Every  American  has  been  insulted  by 
the.se  countries  of  South  America.  The 
flag  of  our  country  has  been  desecrated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Preston)  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  put 
It  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  trained  cadres,  ready  to  start 
riots,  or  strikes,  or  other  disrupting  oper- 
ations whenever  the  signal  comes,  when- 
ever the  order  Is  given,  In  every  country 


of  the  world,  including  the  United  States 
of  America  and  especially  among  youth 
groups?  Does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
to  that? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  am  not  on  the  In- 
side; I  could  not  answer  with  great  truth, 
but  I  suspect  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  You  can  be  sure  of  It. 
They  exist.  But  how  is  It  possible  for 
anybody  to  know  just  when  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  will  decide  to  i.ssue  the  order 
to  go  into  action  in  a  particular  country 
or  area  where  they  have  the  trained 
people  whom  they  have  been  preparing 
for  just  such  events  for  years  ahead  of 
time? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  My  dear  doctor,  you 
are  not  the  naive  man  that  you  would 
appear  to  be.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  FBI  has  successfully  infiltrated 
every  Communist  cell  in  this  country. 
Why.  then,  is  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
cells  in  other  countries,  the.se  youth 
groups,  when  we  have  unlimited  funds 
for  use  by  our  CIA  agents  all  over  the 
world?  Why  have  we  not  penetrated 
the.se  organizations?  Failure  to  do  so 
indicates  incompetence,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr  JUDD.  I  think  we  have  pene- 
trated many  of  them.  But  we  cannot 
know  ahead  of  time  when  the  order  will 
be  given.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
it  IS  unfortunate  that  more  countries  do 
not  have  institutions  like  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which,  despite  all  the  abuse  it  has  re- 
ceived, has  nevertheless  stuck  to  its 
vitally  important  business  of  focusing 
public  attention  on,  and  thereby  keep- 
ing us  more  alert  to  the  skillful  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Communists? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  It  is  a  very  sad 
commentary  that  it  appears  that  none 
of  the  major  upheavals  of  recent  years 
have  bfen  known  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  until 
we  read  It  In  the  papers,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  .several  million 
dollars  a  year  on  this  Agency  whose  ac- 
counts apparently  are  scanned  little,  if 
any.  by  anybody  In  the  representative 
branches  of  the  Government.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  distinct  con- 
tribution by  focu.'-lng  attention  on  this 
matter  as  he  has 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  .said  there  are  about  5 
people  In  the  Congress  who  knew  the 
amount  provided  for  the  CIA.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  of  one  person  in  the 
Congress  who  knows  whether  they  have 
come  up  with  any  information  that  has 
been  any  good  or  not? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  That  Is  difficult  to 
answer.  I  have  raised  this  question  be- 
fore. The  CIA  has  Invited  me  to  come 
down  and  have  a  briefing,  and  I  fully  ex- 
pect to  go  at  the  first  opportunity.    I  do 
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not  know  how  much  they  will  tell  me 
wlicn  I  \io.  but  I  have  certain  questions  I 
propo.se  to  ask.  I  do  not  want  to  violate 
any  .'-ecuiity  rules  or  any  security  regu- 
lations, and  I  am  not  asking  anylxxly 
here  to  violate  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  to  how  much  we  appropriate. 
But.  through  the  grapevine  around  here 
I  found  out,  and  I  was  shocked  at  the 
amount  of  money  they  liave  .spent 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRESION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGG.s.  I  .speak  only  as  a  lay- 
man because  I  have  no  information  other 
than  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  and 
obviou-sly  just  live  Members  of  Congress 
have  Information  on  this  subject,  but 
reading  the  pre.ss  as  best  I  could.  I  gath- 
ered that  we  had  no  advance  informa- 
tion about  what  happened  in  Suez  a  year 
or  so  at:o.  In  addition  to  tliat.  when 
Ru.ssia  launched  lUs  sputnik  last  October 
and  then  launch*d  another  one — and 
they  launched  another  one  ye-terday 
which  weighs  about  a  ton— it  came  as  a 
great  surpri-se  to  the  American  people. 
Now.  did  you  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  any 
knowledge  about  either  Suez  or  alxtut  the 
development  of  outer  space  satellites? 

Mr  PRESTON.  Of  course  we  did  not. 
and  I  do  not  recall  e\pr  having  gotten 
any  direct  information  from  the  CIA  ex- 
cept on  one  subject,  and  that  was  the 
dissemination  of  Russian  scientific  pa- 
pers that  we  wanted  to  translate  In  the 
Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlic  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  plea.sed  to  hear 
the  geutlcman  say  Uiat  he  is  going  down 
to  have  a  briefing  with  CIA.  In  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson),  it  Is  pait  of 
our  business  to  investigate  what  the  CIA 
does  In  military  matters.  I  hope  you  will 
talk  to  him  likewise  and  know  that  we 
are  occasionally  brought  up  to  date  on 
the  activities  of  the  CIA.  And.  of  course, 
while  they  have  faults,  they  have  done 
.some  commendable  things  due  to  the 
knowledge  they  have  brought  to  the 
proper  people  at  the  right  time.  And.  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  are  going  down 
and  listen  to  what  they  say. 

Mr.  PRE:ST0N.  The  Members  of 
Congress  genrially  have  the  impression 
that  we  do  not  gtt  much  information 
from  them. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  wc  are 
getting  into  rather  small  space  when  w  e 
are  discussing  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
tlie  question  of  what  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  done 
under  circumstances  which  we  know 
very  little  about.  In  many  instances  on 
these  good-will  trips  he  is  faced  with 
circumstances  beyond  his  control  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  make  on-the-spot 
decisions. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Five 
years  ago  this  fall  when  he  was  in  India 
on  his  good-will  mission,  I  was  there  at 


the  same  time.  One  afternoon  in  Ran- 
goon. Burma,  he  visited  a  religious  tem- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  city.  When  he 
got  out  of  his  car  he,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
walk  alxiut  one-half  mile  down  a  long 
avenue.  This  avenue  was  lined  with 
CommunLst  demonstrators  of  all  types — 
some  with  signs  advising  him  to  go  home. 

At  that  moment  he  had  to  make  a  de- 
cision whether  to  walk  openly  down  this 
avenue  or  to  retreat  into  his  automobile 
and  drive  away  defeated.  He  was  ad- 
vised by  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  his  life  was  m  danger  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  walk.  As  the  Vice 
President  has  said  on  several  occasior.s 
since  then,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to 
stand  up  for  our  country  and  proceed 
in  accordance  with  what  he  felt  was 
made  necessary  by  the  dignity  of  his 
office. 

He  walked  down  that  .<-treet  to  the 
temple.  Fortunately  for  everyone  no  in- 
cident took  jjlace. 

Now  I  presume  that  when  he  went  to 
South  America  he  was  similarly  advised 
of  the  calculated  risks  which  he  had  to 
take  He  was  faced  with  the  same  kind 
of  decisions  in  evei-y  country  which  he 
visited.  Those  calculated  risks  are  a  part 
of  his  job  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  would 
feel  very  proud  of  him  if  he  chose  to  re- 
treat from  what  he  felt  was  right  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  his  mission  in 
that  country — even  though  it  involved 
considerable  personal  risk. 

'Ihese  are  just  a  part  of  the  problems 
that  the  Vice  President  faces  anywhere 
he  goes  in  the  world.  I  think  we  should 
feel  proud  of  the  Vice  President  and  his 
wife  that  they  chose  to  proceed  with 
their  mis.sion  even  though  the  risks  were 
great. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  just  want  to  talk  for 
a  moment  about  the  entire  problem  of 
South  America. 

I  think  everyone  here  knows  that  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  No  one 
in  this  Cliamljer  has  exceeded  me  in  his 
admiration  of  Cordell  Hull,  wlio  I  think 
was  one  of  our  great  Secretaries  of  State 
and  I  have  said  that  on  this  floor  before. 
In  addition  I  have  voted  for  mutual  as- 
sistance, mutual  security,  and  foreign 
aid  each  year  It  has  been  before  this 
Congress. 

However,  in  South  America  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mercial relationship  grew  out  of  World 
War  II.  During  those  4  years  we 
absorbed  an  abnormally  large  amount  of 
minerals  and  raw  materials  of  all  kinds 
from  South  America.  This  continued 
for  several  years  after  World  War  II. 

In  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  have  arrived 
at  a  time  in  our  economy  when  we  are 
not  able  to  absorb  as  much  of  these  raw 
materials  as  we  did  in  wartime.  We  have 
had  to  cut  back.  We  are  ab.sorbing  far 
less.  The  problem  in  no  way  re.sembles 
that  which  faced  Cordell  Hull  in  1936 
when  the  Mutual  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  first  enacted.  A 
large  foreign  export  market  of  South 
America's  raw  materials  was  built  up  in 
the  United  States.  This  cutback,  which 
has  been  necessary  with  tiie  ups  and 


downs  of  our  economy,  has  created  the 
crises  that  exist  in  many  of  the  South 
American  countries.  That  is  the  reason 
many  of  the  South  American  countries 
are  looking  around  for  other  markets 
than  the  United  States. 

The  problems  in  South  America,  inso- 
far as  the  export  of  their  raw  materials 
is  concerned,  considerably  resemble  the 
agricultural  export  problems  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  EHiring 
and  for  a  number  of  years  after  World 
War  II  we  produced  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus of  agricultural  products  which  were 
shipped  to  countries  all  over  the  world. 
During  the  war  years  we  were  feeding  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Now 
many  of  those  markets  have  returned  to 
normal.  We  are  faced  with  a  surplus 
problem  in  agricultural  products.  In 
this  respect  the  South  American  problem 
resembles  our  own  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  cannot  continue  to  take  those  raw 
materials  from  South  America  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  we  did  during  World 
War  II.  when  we  took  everything  they 
had  to  export.  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
problem  with  w  hich  we  are  faced  In  South 
America  today.  There  Is  no  easy  solu- 
tion, but  I  do  believe  that  we  are  working 
on  it  and  that  something  can  be  worked 
out  which  will  be  satisfactoi-y.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  today  we 
have  passed  legislation  last  year  to  help 
some  of  these  countries  develop  portions 
of  their  economy  which  can  substitute  for 
the  exports  which  are  presently  lacking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition,  may  I  say 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  can  only  partially  solve  the  problem 
which  I  have  pointed  out  above,  but  I  do 
believe  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  w  ill  be  extremely  helpful  in  alleviat- 
ing a  portion  of  the  raw -material  prob- 
lem of  South  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mention  these  matters 
because  there  are  changes  that  we  will 
have  to  make  in  our  foreign  policy.  But 
it  is  small  stuff  for  us  here  today  to  be 
talking  about  what  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Umted  States  should  have  done  3,000 
miles  away.  He  was  faced  with  circum- 
stances where  he  had  to  make  an  imme- 
diate decision,  even  though  risk  was  in- 
volved. I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  are  in 
a  po.sition  to  say  that  the  decision  he 
made  was  wrong  on  the  basis  of  the  bare 
facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
thus  far. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  no  one  listen- 
ing to  this  debate  could  conceivably  read 
into  it  any,  taint  of  partisanship.  Of 
course,  thati^as  it  should  be,  because  if 
there  is  oneltrea  which  is  of  vital,  of 
tran.scendent  imj^ortance  to  us  today.  I 
believe  it  is  the  afea  immediately  to  the 
south  of  us,  in  Latin  America. 

Whether  or  not  the  Vice  Pi-esldent  re- 
ceived warning  of  what  might  conceiv- 
ably transpire  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Lima, 
or  in  Caracas,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  April  of 
1948,  when  Gen.  George  Marshall  was 
Secretary  of  State,  the  CIA  and  the 
other  intelligence  agencies  did  come  to 
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General  Marshall  and  Inform  him  that 
there  was  every  likelihood  that  there 
might  be  rioting  and  difficulty  in  Bogota 
during  the  Ninth  ConXerence  of  American 
States. 
Mr.  Marithall  flald: 

1  do  not  prnpfftm  to  cnU  crtt  tb«  cmif»r«nc« 
nn  fdf  M  th«  Unlt«d  »li»t««  »»  conc«rn*<l,  X 
think  w«  Umf»  Kim»  to  uxi  murh  wittk  mn6  Uto 
much  pnrpwmtKm,  'numt  wh**  do  turt  wi#h  to 
•my  wh/»  i»r«  nMrmh^f*  of  th«  <l<»»#K»u<^n  <-«•" 
Ko  h/^m«.  M4/w«»v#f,  I  j>foix>«M(  t*/  »t«y  h#fii 
una  I  ifTtrpottm  Ut  cmrry  uut  lh«  lUrnw  lh»t 
w«  hftv*  Oft  lAir  «ij«iulM, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thl»  wa» 
probably  the  ca*c  a«  far  a*  the  Vice 
President  in  concerned,  because  It  U  very 
naive  to  believe  that  there  are  not  well 
organized  cadres  of  Communists  In  the 
Latin  American  Republics  as  there  are 
everywhere  else  Including  the  United 
States,  cadres  which  are  capable  of  In- 
stantaneous action  when  the  opportunity 
offers  itself.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  know  when  that  order 
is  going  to  be  given  because  it  is  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  principal  function- 
ary of  the  party  in  any  particular  area, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  goinK  to 
''confide  his  instructions  from  the  higher 
echelons  to  the  members  of  the  CIA  no 
matter  how  capable  they  may  happen  to 
be  or  how  well  trained  they  are  in  intelli- 
gence work.    This  is  a  single  decision. 

I  think  if  one  works  with  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter  I  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  here  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  that  is  one 
fundamental  thing  that  you  learn,  that 
you  do  not  sit  down  and  discu.ss  whether 
or  not  you  are  goin«  to  revolt,  you  do 
not  discuss  whether  you  are  going  to  riot 
or  sabotage  or  conduct  espionage.  You 
are  told  when  the  decision  is  made  by 
the  one  individual  who  has  the  authority 
to  make  that  decision. 

So  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  mis- 
understanding of  this  point  or  if  there 
is  any  widespread  belief  in  this  Hou.se 
that  the  revolutionaries  stand  around  on 
the  street  corners  discussing  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  it  might  be  well  to  dis- 
abuse our  minds  internationally  and  na- 
tionally on  that  point.  This  is  a  subtle, 
u-ell  organized,  well  directed,  dedicated 
movement,  and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  determine  in  advance  what  they  are 
going  to  do. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  ti\e  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the  story 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Springer]  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's dangerous  walk  in  Burma.  I 
thought  there  should  be  put  into  the 
permanent  Record  and  given  to  the 
House  the  sequel  of  that  story. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  with  which  I  was 
traveling  landed  in  Burma  just  a  few 
days  after  that  incident.  I  sat  at  lunch- 
eon near  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Government  of  Burma.  He  said  to  me. 
"That  is  quite  a  Vice  President  you  have." 
I  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Well,  I  think 
so.  What  gives  occasion  to  that  re- 
mark?" He  said,  "You  know,  T  was  out 
witii  him  when  he  took  that  walk  through 


the  hostile  Communist  crowd  the  other 
day,  and  when  I  came  back  that  night 
I  sat  down  In  my  club  In  Rangoon  next 
to  the  Communist  who  had  planned  the 
whole  thing,  and  that  man  said  to  me. 
Were  you  out  today  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent?' I  said,  Yes;  I  was.'  The  Commu- 
nist leader  said,  Well,  we  Jo»t  that 
round,'  " 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr  Chairman, 
that  when  »  younu  American  carryin* 
heavy  respomlbllltirs  and  carryinit  ftUo 
with  him  the  dlunity  of  his  own  country 
walk*  proudly  forth  and  takes  the  risk, 
he  will  indeed  win  plenty  of  rounds 
at^ainiit  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
recs  or  jukobh   and  coMMHtmnNrKA 

Fur  tee*,  expense*,  and  co«t»  of  Juror*  (In- 
rludlng  meals  and  Itxlglng  for  Juror*  in 
Alaska,  aa  provided  by  section  193.  title  II, 
of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  31  Stat.  362); 
compensation  of  Jury  commissioners;  and 
fees  of  United  States  commissioners  and 
other  committing  magistrates  acting  under 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  section  3041; 
$4,925,000. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  chainnan  of  the  .'sub- 
committee I  Mr.  RooNEYl,  with  a  view  to 
getting  some  background  information. 
I  notice  on  page  18  of  the  report  in  the 
comparative  statement  of  appropriations 
for  1958  there  is  shown  a  payment  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  $1,930,000.  I  fail 
to  find  out  where  this  is  covered  specifi- 
cally, in  what  part  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  the  committee  does  not 
have  a  single  thing  to  do  with  this  This 
is  a  permanent  appropriation  which  is 
directed  by  law  to  be  paid  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Does  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  come  to  you  and  ask  for 
the  money,  since  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  all  moneys  given  to  the 
agencies? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No:  they  do  not  have 
to  come  to  us  and  ask  for  the  money. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  from  this  standpoint.  In 
1955  we  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  uppinp  the  so-called 
gratuity  payment  from  $430,000  to  $1.- 
930.000— an  increase  of  $1,500,000.  Prior 
to  this  time  in  the  previous  treaties 
covering  this  gratuity,  payment  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  in- 
directly to  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
w  hich  passed  on  the  $430,000  to  the  ship- 
pers by  way  of  tolls.  In  the  1955  treaty, 
our  Government  agreed  to  rai.se  this  by 
$1,500,000.  There  is  a  question  in  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  additional  $1,500,000  should  be  re- 
paid to  our  taxpayers  by  charging  tolls 
to  the  users  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
precedent  was  set  in  the  original  treaty 
with  Panama.  The  precedent  for  charg- 
ing this  money  to  the  tolls  was  set  in  the 
1935  treaty  and  should  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  1955  treaty. 


Chaii-man,   will   the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr    BOW     Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SHEEHAN. 
man  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  BOW.  My  recollection  Is,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  if  he  checks  will 
find,  that  under  the  treaty  itself  there  is 
a  provision  that  these  payments  shall 
not  come  out  of  tolls.  It  is  something 
<;ver  which  the  Congress,  or  at  least  the 
Hotise  of  Itrprcsentatlves,  would  have  no 
control  My  recollection  Is  that  th« 
treaty  itself  provides  that  (>ayment  shall 
be  made,  but  not  out  oi  tolls  from  th« 
canal. 

Mr  SHEEHAN  That  I*  not  my  recol- 
lection of  the  treaty  because  we  con- 
ffidered  this  last  year  in  the  Congress 
along  with  other  problems  about  this 
treaty,  conveying  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  land  and  property  with  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $24  million.  We  considered 
that  bill  up  here  in  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  When  it  went  to 
conference  with  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  it  was  agreed  then  that  this 
amount  of  money  would  k>e  considered 
by  this  Congress  this  year  although  no 
action  has  been  taken, 

Mr,  ROONEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
annual  payments  are  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  in  corisideration  of 
rights  granted  in  perpetuity  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  new 
treaty  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation entered  into  force  on  August 
23,  1954.  provided  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  $1,930,000 
of  which  $430,000  is  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  The  question  I  rai.se 
is  why  does  not  the  Congress  get  busy 
and  also  charge  the  $1,500,000  becau.se 
under  the  treaties  oi>erating  at  the  pres- 
ent time  two-thirds  of  the  people  using 
the  Panama  Canal  are  foreign-flag  ships 
and  it  amounts  to  a  situation  where  we 
are  .subsidizing  these  foreign-flag  ships. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
store.  This  committee  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  treaties. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  No:  but  we  are  in  the 
business  of  Implementing  treaties  by 
making  appropriations  for  them. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  as  well  as  the  hear- 
ings from  past  years  and  there  are  sev- 
eral questions  which  have  arisen  in  my 
mind  about  the  operation  of  the  State 
Department's  Historical  Division.  I 
know  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  furnished  considerable  informa- 
tion on  this  question.  However,  from 
the  printed  record,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  function  of  the  State  Department 
shows  a  consistent  record  of  nonper- 
formance in  the  publication  of  the  diplo- 
matic papers  of  past  years. 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Division's  activity — Inciden- 
tally, an  activity  which  requires  a  third 
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of  a  million  dollars  next  year.  On  page 
812  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  the  Divl- 
sions  spokesmen  made  firm  commit- 
ments that  the  volumes  of  diplomatic 
paper.-*  for  the  World  War  II  conferences 
fit  Malta-Yalta,  the  first  and  second 
Cairo  Confrrenres.  and  the  Teheran 
meeting  would  \)r  published  In  fiscal 
year  lUfiTt  Witti  the  exf'piion  of  the 
Malta-Yalta  volume,  th*-  f«r  ords  of  ll»<<>c 
conferences  sull  are  not  published, 

Fuim  ihe  he;uin('s  on  the  bill  foi  nt^n\ 
1(*5'J,  It  ap{H-.i(h  (hat  the  records  of  the 
Vi)[.^d:*Tn  Cuutfuucv  ifc  fcllll  if»  the  manu- 
»>fript  hlave  sMid  thoM*  <  f  Cairo  and  Te- 
heran only  m  the  galley-proof  htage. 
Ihi.s  means.  I  believe,  that  the  required 
clearances  by  iiidividuaLs  and  other  gov- 
ernments pioLably  has  not  bct^un.  A 
logical  question  i.s  why  has  this  work 
bogged  down  — particularly  in  view  of 
the  commitment  that  the  volumes  were 
to  have  been  published  2  years  ago? 

Comparing  the  record  of  what  was 
promi-sed  in  1954  and  what  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  same  line  of  delay  is  obvious. 
Two  volumes  of  the  papers  of  the  con- 
ferences at  Wasliington,  Qurb<'C,  and 
Casablanca  were  promised  for  fiscal  year 

1956.  Yet  in  the  hearings  3  years  later 
we  see  that  these  volumes  are  repre- 
sented as  still  in  the  process  of  being 
compiled.  In  o'.lier  words,  they  have 
not  yet  been  put  into  galleys  and  have  not 
even  started  tlie  clearance  process. 
Therefore,  the  clearance  problem  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  valid  excu.se  for  the  non- 
performance of  the  Historical  Division. 

To  go  on  with  the  Historical  Divi.'^ions 
recoid.  in  the  same  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1955.  it  was  promised  that  in  fiscal 
year  195G.  four  volumes  of  diplomatic 
papers  on  ovir  relations  with  China  from 
1943-46  would  be  published.  These 
volumes  were  not  published  in  fi.scal  year 
195G  and  there  is  no  indication  today 
when  they  may  appear.  The  Histciical 
Division  in  the  hearings  also  premised  to 
publish  in  fiscal  year  1957,  three  volumes 
on  our  relations  with  China  from  1917- 
49.  These  have  not  oppeared.  The  en- 
tire China  serifs  from  1942  through  1949 
was  to  have  been  completed  in  fiscal  year 

1957.  Only  the  papers  for  1942  have 
seen  the  li?ht  of  puolication. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  the  mi.ss- 
Ing  volumes  of  tlie  China  scries  in  this 
years  liearings.  They  .♦^eem  to  have  mys- 
teriously disappeared  and  the  project 
abandoned.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
the  diplomatic  reco.d  of  our  relations 
with  China  has  been  blacked  out.  H^ve 
the  papers  been  processed  to  the  galley 
proof  stage  where  clearance  could  begin? 
Have  foreign  governments  been  asked 
to  clear  any  of  the  papers  and,  if  so,  have 
they  given  their  clearances  in  some  in- 
stances? 

Going  back  Into  the  hearings,  on  page 
263  nf  the  hearings  for  fi.scal  1958,  the 
Chief  of  the  Historical  Division  advised 
the  committee.  "Wi^  have  a  program 
which  anticipates  tlie  publication  of  8 
volumes  this  year  and  10  volumes  in  the 
next  fi.scal  year,  or  18  volumes  "  Instead 
of  8  volumes  in  fiscal  1957,  it  appears  4 
were  published.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  one 
volume  of  diplomatic  papers  was  pub- 


lished. Thus.  Instead  of  18  volumes 
called  for  in  the  Justification  for  funds, 
5  were  actually  published. 

I  believe  the  publication  cost  for  each 
of  these  volumes  is  something  in  exce.ss 
of  $10,000  Regardless  of  the  valid  ques- 
tion of  the  withholding  of  information 
they  contain,  there  is  a  con.ilderable  >?um 
ftpproi7ri;.ted  for  the  13  volumes  for 
V  hich  the  Mlate  Di'partmrnt  committed 
lt<»/'lf  and  v.hich  have  not  apt>eared, 

We  read  in  the  hearint^s  thi^  year  that 
the  rat^  of  productl'-n  of  the  n.,';Uni':al 
Diviiiion  Is  '  reaf-onabUr '  »n  the  opinion 
of  the  Slate  Department.  If  this  "rea- 
s  jtiable  '  rate  continues  at  its  present 
pace,  we  can  expect  a  complete  blackout 
of  publication  next  year.  It  appears  that 
we  will  see  again  this  year  the  reprinting 
of  material  already  published  in  the 
State  Department  bulletin  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  diplomatic  papers  publica- 
tions program  for  which  thee  funds  are 
Intended. 

1  he  Historical  Division  has  fallen  very 
far  short  of  meeting  its  declared  publica- 
tion schedule.  Twenty-eight  volumes 
had  been  allowed  to  pile  up  in  the  His- 
torical Division  up  to  1953.  This  backlor^ 
now  appears  to  have  grown  to  about  40 
volumes.  Two  questions  ari.'^e:  Is  this  a 
breakdown  in  the  administration  of  the 
Division  resulting  from  a  failure  to  ob- 
tain clearances  for  volumes  already  com- 
piled? If  net.  is  the  failure  a  deliberate 
or  calculated  policy  of  the  Department? 

Until  these  questions  are  answered 
satisfactorily.  I  urge  that  we  'erve  notice 
on  the  SLate  Department  and  make  clear 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con.are.-s  that 
these  records  should  be  published  with- 
out any  more  delays  or.  if  such  is  the 
case,  suppretsion.  Another  third  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  production  of  the 
State  Department's  Ilislor.cal  Division 
does  not  ."-eem  justified  to  me  until  we 
can  see  that  the  money  is  being  u.'^ed  for 
wliat  was  intended  v>hen  the  sum  was 
approved  here. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  'Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
HrNDERsoN  1,  is  accusing  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Dulles,  and  the  top  officials  of 
the  State  Department  of  a  conspiracy  in 
refusing  to  biins  to  the  surface  certain 
facts  with  regard  to  these  treaties? 
They  have  had  full  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  this  jMogram  for  the  past  5  years. 
They  have  been  given  every  dollar  they 
have  asked  of  the  Congre.ss  for  the  pub- 
lication of  those  volumes.  Is  that  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  make? 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
\^  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  pointing:  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  none  pub- 
lished, and  that  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Cannot  the  Congress 
trust  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  top 
ofTicials  of  the  State  Department  to 
carry  out  their  work  in  this  regard,  and 
not  cover  up  for  anyone? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  also  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  see  that  funds  are 
properly  used  and  to  investigate  their 
work  before  allotting  additional  funds. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  subject.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  had  a  full  investigation 
by  the  committee  staff  a  year  or  so  ago. 
A  great  many  loose  statements  have  been 
thrown  around  by  a  di.«icharged  and  dis- 
gruntled employee  who  happens  to  be 
a  hero  of  «•  certain  mldwestern  isola- 
tionist newrpaper.  Neither  the  State 
Department  nor  the  member*  of  thi» 
committee,  both  majotity  and  minority, 
beUeve  that  there  Is  very  much  to  this. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  lime. 

Mr,  MULIFR  Mr  Chairman,  It  Is 
appropriate  that  in  connection  with  the 
enactment  of  appropriations  for  the 
State  Department,  attention  be  directed 
to  the  administration  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  both 
in  its  policymaking  and  in  its  execution 
of  policy  there  can  be  much  improve- 
ment. No  program  can  be  successful  un- 
less properly  administered,  and  eveiy 
dollar  appropriated  will  be  wasted  unless 
we  do  get  better  administration. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  files  of  our 
State  Department  are  not  and  were  not 
filled  w  ith  reports,  all  foreshadowing  the 
sad  events  on  the  international  scene 
about  which  we  have  every  right  to 
complain. 

While  we  are  made  monkeys  of,  our 
State  Department  sees  nothing  and  hears 
nothing,  and  what  it  says  amounts  to 
nothing. 

The  column  written  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  which  appeared  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  I!ay  15,  1958.  succinctly 
expresses  what  most  of  us  are  thinking. 

For  instance,  he  said: 

Once  the  Vice  President  and  his  wife  are 
back  home,  and  after  all  the  official  regrets 
and  apologies  have  been  received  and  ac- 
cepted, the  Immediate  question  before  us  is 
how  it  happened  that  the  Nixcns  were  ex- 
posed to  theBe  outrages.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  v.hole  South  American  tour  was  miscon- 
ceived, that  it  was  planned  by  men  who  did 
not  know  whnt  v.as  the  state  of  mind  in  tlie 
cities  the  Vice  President  was  to  visit.  For 
what  has  liappened  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  happen,  and  tho.se  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  our  rela- 
tions with  South  America  must  answer  to 
the  charge  of  gros.s  incompetence. 

It  is  essential  that  this  charge  be  investi- 
gated eiilier  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or,  perhaps  preferably, 
by  a  pnnel  of  specially  qu.Tlified  private  citi- 
zens. We  must  fix  and  we  must  correct  the 
causes  wlilch  led  our  officials  into  this  fi- 
asco— Into  whnt  It  would  not  be  exaggeration 
to  call  a  diplomatic  Pearl  Harbor.  Unless 
and  until  this  is  done,  there  is  no  chance 
t'lat  we  sliall  profit  by  the  lessons  of  this 
bitter  experience.  We  must  know  why  tlie 
planners  of  the  trip  were  so  ignorant,  so 
Ignorant  about  so  many  countries,  so  Igno- 
rant of  what  it  Is  suitable  and  what  it  is  not 
Fiiitable  for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  wlien  he  goes  abroad. 

Before  we  can  do  anything  to  Improve 
our  position  In  Latin  America,  we  must  deal 
with  those  who  have  made  such  a  mess  of 
our  position. 

The  Situation  in  Latin  America  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
With  reference  to  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  Mr.  Lippmann  said: 

It  Is  almost  certainly  a  coincidence  that 
simultaneously  there  are  crises  in  Lebanon 
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and  In  Algeria  and  that  In  each  there  have 
been  violent  inanlfestatlons  against  the 
United  States.  In  South  America  the  hos- 
tility which  hns  been  shown  Is  directed  pri- 
marily at  otir  own  acts  of  omission  and 
commission.  In  Lebanon  and  in  Algeria  we 
are  not  principals  but  are  entangled  In  the 
quarrels  of  other.s. 

About  Lebanon  the  evidence  Is  not  clear 
but  there  are  grounds  for  suspecUng  that 
there  are  Syrians  and  Egyptians  who  are  In- 
tervening In  a  bitter  Internal  struggle  which 
centers  on  the  reelection  of  President  Chn- 
moun.  Tliere  are  reports  that  as  many  as 
500  have  Innitrated  themselves  Into  Leba- 
non. The  violence  they  are  perpetuating 
iiaa  a  Btrong  resemblance  to  the  raids — for 
the   present   suspended — against   Israel. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  Is  clear 
enough  that  the  Elsenhower  doctrine,  which 
has  a  lot  of  fine  print  underneath  Its  re- 
sounding declarations,  does  not  apply.  The 
Lebanese  case  is  one  for  the  United  Nations. 
It  may  be  for  a  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  events  in  Algeria  are  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  They  may  well  be  the  central 
crisis  In  the  North  African  story,  the  crisis 
Which  leads  either  to  catastrophe  or  to  the 
beginning  of  recovery.  Until  now  there  has 
never  been  a  government  In  Paris  which  was 
Btrong  enough  to  win  the  Algerian  war  or 
strong  enough  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
the  war.  The  center  parties  In  France, 
which  lie  between  the  Communists  on  the 
left  and  the  seml-Fasclsts  on  the  right,  have 
been  paralyzed  by  a  very  powerful  minority 
composed  of  the  French  settlers  In  Algeria, 
the  vested.  Interests  in  France  which  do  busi- 
ness there,  and  portions  of  the  French  Army. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  adventurous 
and  extremist  wlnp  of  this  minority  have 
seized  power  In  Algeria  and  are  attempting 
to  Impose  their  Algerian  policy  on  the  gov- 
ernment In  Paris.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
this  Issue  can  be  compromised,  as  It  was  a 
little  while  ago  when  the  Ttmlsian  town  of 
Sakiet-Sidl-Youssef  was  bombed  and  the 
Paris  government  did  not  dare  to  disavow 
the  act.  For  then  the  defiance  of  the 
French  Ctovernment  was  concealed.  Now 
the  defiance  Is  open  and  avowed. 

So  there  Is  at  Issue  now  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  Republic. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department 
will  learn  from  the  lesions  of  the  last 
few  days. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoii.se  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.  R.  12428.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  pa.ssage. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER, 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.scd 
and  read  a  llmd  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  pre-sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  320,  nays  51,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  60] 
'  YEAS— 320 


Adair 
Addonlzlo 
Allen,  Calif. 
Allen.  111. 
Andersen. 
H.  Carl 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Averv 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Ba.ss,  N  H 
Ba.s.s.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Eeckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Bott.s 
Blatnik 
Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boltoa 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boyle 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broonitleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brown.son 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wl^. 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

C'ederborg 

CVllcr 

Chamberlain 

Chplf 

Chenoweth 

Chtperfleld 

Christopher 

Church 

Clevenger 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 

C'orbelt 

Coudert 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Cu  mil  ngham. 

Nebr. 
Curtln 
CurtlF,  Ma.?«. 


Curtis.  Mo. 

navls.  Tenn. 

Dawson,  III 

Dawson,  Utah 

Delaney 

Dellay 

Dennison 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devcreux 

DlgEs 

DIngell 

Dixon 

DoUlnger 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Eberharter 

Eugle 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fasceil 

FelKhsin 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

FTlcdel 

Fulton 

Oarmutz 

Gary 

Gavin 

GeorRe 

Cilenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hageu 

Hale 

Hulhck 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Nebr 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Healey 

Henderson 

He.>>eltoa 

He.ss 

HIe.stand 

Hill 

H^jfTinan 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holmes 

Holt 

Holtztnan 


Hosmer 

Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard  ,' 

JackMjn 

Jarman 

Jensen 

John.son 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jiidd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kelly.  N   Y. 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King 

Klrw.in 

Kluczyn.skl 

Knox 

Krueger 

I^aird 

Lane 

Ij^nkford 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Lesln.'ikl 

Libonatl 

l.ip.scomb 

McCai  ttiy 

McCormack 

McCulIoch 

McDonough 

McFall 

McGovern 

McGregor 

Mclntlre 

Mcintosh 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  III. 

Mack.  Wash. 

Madden 

MagniLson 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Martin 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Md. 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morano 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Mn<.«< 

MouldT 


Multer 

Robison.  N.  T. 

Teller 

Mamma 

Rob.-.iou,  Ky. 

Tewes 

Niitrher 

Rodlno 

Thomas 

NeiU 

R<->(?erM.  Colo. 

Thomp>»»on,  N   J. 

Nicholson 

KoKeni.  Mass. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Nuntz 

Rooney 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Norblad 

K,  o.scvelt 

Thornberry 

Norreil 

Hntherford 

ToUefsoa 

OBrlen.  Ill 

Sadlak 

Udall 

O  Brien    N    V. 

fSantaiiRelo 

UUman 

OHara.  Ill 

frit  George 

Utt 

OHara.  Minn. 

Hftund 

Vanlk 

ONciU 

Say  lor 

Van  Pelt 

Osiners 

Schenck 

Van  Zandt 

O-^trrtaK 

Si  herer 

Vinson 

P.issiiiHn 

Schwengel 

Vorya 

Patmftn 

bcolt.  P*. 

Vursell 

Patter.-oa 

Scrivner 

Walnwrlght 

Pelly 

Scuddor 

Walter 

Perkln.^ 

Beely-Brown 

Wntls 

rfost 

S  hoc  ban 

Weaver 

Phllbin 

fcihellev 

Westlan«t 

Pillion 

Slenilnskl 

Wharton 

Polk 

Simpson,  III 

Wldnall 

Porter 

Simpbon,  Pa. 

Wler 

Pre.ston 

81sk 

WlKKles  worth 

price 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wimam.s.  N.  Y. 

Prouty 

Smith.  Va. 

Wilson,  Cnllf. 

Qule 

Spence 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Rabaut 

Springer 

Withrow 

Ray 

Staggem 

Wright 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Stauffer 

Yates 

Reed 

Steed 

Young 

ilees.  Kans. 

Sullivan 

Younger 

Reufw 

Tub<r 

Zablockl 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Talle 

2^1enko 

Rlehlman 

Teagiie,  cy.lt. 
NAYS— 51 

Abbltt 

Fisher 

Mitchell 

Abernethy 

Plynt 

Murray 

Andrews 

Forrefcter 

OKonskl 

A.-ihmore 

Oathlngs 

Pilcher 

Bailey 

Grant 

Poll 

Bennett.  Fla 

Haley 

Rnins 

BUtch 

Harrison.  Va. 

Roberts 

Boy  km 

Hemrhlll 

Robenon.  Va. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Byrne.  lU. 

Hviddlebton 

Selden 

Colmer 

Johansen 

iSlkes 

Cramer 

Landruiu 

biier 

Davis.  0«. 

Lo«er 

Smith.  Miss. 

Dorn.  8.  C 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

McVey 

Whitten 

Elliott 

Mar>on 

Williama,  MU*. 

Everett 

Matthews 

W.nstead 

NOT   VOTING- 

-58 

Albert 

Kdmondson 

Morris 

Alexander 

Fen ton 

Poai'e 

Alger 

Fountain 

Powell 

Anderpon, 

Gregory 

Radwan 

Mont. 

Gro«>a 

Rhodes,  Fa. 

Auchinclosa 

Owlnn 

Riley 

Ay  res 

Hayn.  Ark 

Rivers 

BardeQ 

Hubert 

Rogers  Te». 

Bonner 

HUUngn 

Scott.  N  C. 

Broolc.-<.  La. 

Hoeven 

Sheppard 

Brown,  Mo. 

Horan 

Hhuford 

Buckley 

James 

Smith.  Kant. 

Burdtck 

Jenkins 

Taylor 

Byrd 

Jennings 

Teague,  Trr. 

Carrtgg 

Kearney 

Thompson,  L». 

Clark 

Kee 

Trimble 

CooUy 

Kitchln 

Whitener 

Dngue 

KnuUon 

WUlls 

Dent 

Lafore 

Wolverton 

Dies 

Lenrion 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Clei 

k    announced 

the    folk>wing 

pairs: 

Mr    Hebert  with   Mr    .^uchlncloss. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr   Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Feuton. 
Mr.   Fountain  with  Mr    Carrlgg. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Ml"    Gross. 
Mr.    Scott    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Hillings. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Hoeven. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Kearney. 
.  Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Wolverton. 

Mr.    Rogers   of   Texas    with    Mr.    Smith    of 
Kr»nsas. 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mr   Owlnn. 

Mr.  Gregory  with  Mr  Ayre.s. 

Mr  Trimble  wl'h  Mr   Horan. 

Mr    Hays  of  Arkans.-vs  with  Mr.  Dag^». 

Mr   Lennon  with  Mr   Burdlck. 

Mr    Slieppard  with  Mr    Radwan. 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
James. 

Mr.  WllMs  with  Mr  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mrs.  BLITCH  changed  her  vote  from 

yea  to  nay. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  to  nay. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  doors  were  oji  -ned. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  ROONETi'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  as  well 
as  with  rei^ard  to  the  distin^'uished  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio   I  Mr.  Clevenger  I. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 


A  further  me.ssafze 
by  Mr.  McC'.own.  one 
nounced  tiiat  tiie  St 
its  amendments  to  th 
entitled  "An  act  to  p 
pointmcnt  of  an  addit 
Juvenile  Court  of  the 
bia"  di.^at:recd  to  by 
to  the  conference  as 
on  the  disatjreeinR 
Hou.^es  thereon,  and  a 
Mr  Bible,  and  Mr.  Ja 
ferees  on  the  part  of 


from  the  Senate, 
of  its  clerks,  an- 
nate in<^ists  upon 
e  bill  iH.  R.  7785) 
rovide  for  the  ap- 
lonal  judk'e  for  the 
District  of  Colum- 
Ihe  Hou.se;  agrees 
ked  by  the  House 
votes  of  the  two 
ppoints  Mr.  CL.^RK, 
viTs  to  be  the  con- 
the  Senate. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVISION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous con.<^ent  to  ext<>nd  my  remaiKS  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  RcrDFD. 

The  SPE.^KER.  I;;  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  efTort  to  amend  this  bill, 
H.  R.  12428.  by  striking  out  the  appro- 
priation of  $;M2.000  lor  the  Civil  Riiiht-s 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  defeated. 

How  many  times  must  this  Conpre-ss 
act  to  make  clear  its  determination  to 
carry  throufih  on  the  Civil  Riuhts  Act 
of  1957''  The  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  mu.'^t  be  ade- 
quately staffed  to  handle  the  civil 
ritjhts  matters  which  ma^t  be  reviewed 
and  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Riphts  Act.  Otherwi.'-e  the  civil 
rights  legislation  would  be  meaningless 
on  the  statute  books. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  amonR  tho.se 
who  doubt  whether  this  modest  appro- 
priation will  be  suflleient  to  do  the  job. 


FORTIETH    ANNIVirRSARY    OP    AIR- 
MAIL SEJ^VICE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  airmail  service.  The  Post  Office 
Department  will  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies commemorate  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  honored  participants  is  a 
friend  from  Miami  Springs,  Fla.  He 
rightfully  deserves  the  recognition  which 
will  be  accorded  him. 

Forty  years  ago  a  younor  Army  second 
lieutenant,  James  C.  Edcerton.  putt- 
putted  down  an  airfield  at  Bu.stlcton, 
near  Philadelphia,  in  a  .-^mall,  rickety 
Army  Curtis  JN  4H  airplane,  left  the 
ground  and  headed  his  "Jenny"  toward 
the  Nation's  Capital,  carrying  the  world's 
first  airmail. 

His  log  shows  that  he  carried  aboard 
the  "Jenny"  a  single  20-pound  sack  of 
airmail  and  that  the  trip  was  accom- 
plished without  major  difficulty  in  1  hour 
and  50  minutes.  May  15.  1918.  was  not 
only  the  beginning  of  airmail  service 
but  was,  too.  the  actual  start  of  world 
air  transportation.  Started  by  the 
Army,  the  service  was  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department,  3 
months  later,  and  Edgerton  became  the 
first  superintendent  of  flying  operations. 
He  resigned  from  the  Army  in  Decem- 
ber 1918  to  accept  this  po.<^ition  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for   1'2  years. 

Today,  at  62.  Colonel  Jim  is  a  sprightly, 
retired  lieutenant  colonel.  He  makes 
his  home  at  1085  Ludlum  Drive,  Miami 
Springs.  He  is  an  aviator  at  heart  and 
is  an  active  leader  in  air  and  civil  affairs 
and  in  military  Reserve  activities  in  the 
ever  air-minded  community  of  Greater 
Miami,  Fla.  Before  leaving  Miami  for 
an  air  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take 
part  in  ceremonies  celebrating  the  40lh 
anniversary  of  airmail  service.  Colonel 
Jim  summed  up  his  feeling.s  about  the 
event  in  just  one  sentence: 

A  fellow  Is  awful  lucky  to  get  In  on  the 
ground  floor  of  something  like  this. 

The  district  I  represent  also  takes  part 
in  this  commemorative  event  since,  in 
1927.  a  plane  carried  the  first  interna- 
tional airmail  from  there  to  Cuba.  Two 
years  afterward.  Charles  Lindbergh  took 
off  from  there  to  carry  the  first  airmail 
to  tiie  Canal  Zone. 

From  the  "ground  floor"  event  by 
James  C.  Edgerton  to  the  present  is  a 
short  span  of  time.  Yet  the  world  has 
been  crisscros.sed  by  airmail  service  and 
air  trafTic  patterns.  Great  distances 
have  shrunk  to  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
world  is  on  the  threshold  of  inter- 
planetary travel. 

Yes.  James  C.  Edgerton  is  indeed  for- 
tunate for  having  been  on  the  "ground 
floor"  of  this  new  era  for  mankind.  We 
of  Greater  Miami  and  Florida  are  happy 
and  proud  to  join  in  congratulating  him 
and  participating  in  the  commemoration 
event. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  t-o  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  hours  ago  I  had  the  pleasure — 
along  with  thousands  of  others  from  the 
Washington  area — of  welcoming  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  at  the  airport.  The  Nation 
quite  rightly  rejoices  in  their  safe  re- 
turn. Once  again  we  have  had  solid 
proof  of  the  Vice  President's  courage, 
his  dignity,  his  commonsense,  and  his 
unflagging  devotion  to  his  duties.  Both 
he  and  Mrs.  Nixon  deserve  our  unquali- 
fied thanks  on  their  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  trip  frought  with  real  danger. 

The  violence  which  broke  out  in  sev- 
eral countries  which  the  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  visited  has  naturally 
made  headlines  throughout  the  world. 
That  tlie  Communists  played  an  active 
part  in  these  dl.'^turbances  is  evident,  but 
as  yet  we  do  not  know  enough  to  assess 
the  entire  significance  of  these  events. 

In  any  case  some  of  these  disturb- 
ances must  have  been  anticipated.  In 
fact,  newspapers  here  in  the  United 
States  indicated  that  the  Vice  President 
was  headed  for  trouble.  How  much  did 
our  intelligence  services  know,  and  if 
they  expected  violence  why  were  not 
more  adequate  precautions  taken?  Was 
there  in  fact  a  failure  in  the  functioning 
of  our  intelligence  services,  a  failure 
which  resulted  in  physical  danger  to  the 
lives  of  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon'' 

As  yet  we  lack  any  clear  indication  of 
what  answers  there  may  be  to  such 
questions.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be. 
the  recurring  danger  to  which  the  Vice 
President  was  subjected  suggests  a  dan- 
gerous lack  of  foreknowledge.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  <H.  R.  12534*i  to  establish  a  joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
telligence. 

A  number  of  similar  bills  have  been 
introduced  previously,  but  there  is  still 
no  continuing  group  in  Congress  which 
is  kept  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  our 
Government.  This  lack,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  remedied  promptly.  In  today's 
unsettled  world  we  not  only  must  have 
a  superior  intelligence  organization,  we 
in  Congress  need  to  be  kept  currently 
informed  of  its  inadequacy.  Because  of 
its  general  interest,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  recommending  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine.  This  article  by 
Warren  Unna  is  entitled  "CIA:  Who 
Watches  the  Watchman?"  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

CIA:    Who  Watches  the  Watchman? 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency— the 
peacetime  successor  to  World  War  lis  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  for  espionape.  counter- 
intelligence, and  cold-war  operations — cele- 
brated its  10th  birthday  last  fall  still  remain- 
ing the  only  major  United  States  Government 
agency  entirely  free  of  Congressional 
scrutiny. 

Its  Director.  Allen  Welsh  Dulles,  believes  It 
can  remain  effective  only  so  long  as  It  enjoys 
ab.solute  security  from  Congressional  as  well 
as  public  probing,  and  thus  far  he  has  been 
able  to  convince  the  Congress  that  he  is  right. 
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"In  Intelligence  you  have  to  take  certain 
things  on  faith,"  he  declared  a  few  years  ago. 
*"Tou  have  to  look  to  the  man  who  Is  direct- 
ing the  organization  and  the  resvilta  he 
achieves.  IX  you  haven't  someone  who  can 
be  trusted,  or  who  gets  results,  you'd  better 
throw  blm  out  and  get  somebody  else  " 

In  the  first  part  of  his  statement.  Dulles 
was  on  sure  ground.  At  64  he  Is  one  of  the 
least  criticized  and  most  admired  men— both 
personally  and  professionally — In  Washing- 
ton. He  Is  also.  In  the  best  and  truest  sense, 
a  professional  spy  who  has  devoted  almost  as 
much  time  to  gathering  Intelligence  Xor  his 
country  as  to  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  trained:  law.  Proof  of  his  success  as 
chief  of  operations  In  Switzerland  for  the 
06S  In  World  War  II  was  the  citation  given 
hlna  after  the  war  by  President  Truman  for. 
among  other  things,  establishing  contact 
with  the  German  Army  In  nortncru  Italy 
and  arranging  Its  surrender, 

Tlie  difficulty  lies  in  the  second  part  ot  the 
statement — the  matter  ot  results.  In  an  or- 
ganization like  CIA  no  one  on  the  ouUlde 
really  knows  what  results  It  gct«.  Even  if 
the  few  bits  of  news  about  its  purported  suc- 
cesses and  failures  that  trickle  out  from  time 
to  time  are  true,  they  represent  only  the 
minute  visible  surface  of  the  vast  Iceberg 
underneath.  Tlicy  can  hardly  be  indicative 
of  CIA's  huge  day-to-dny  operation. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Mike  Mansfift.d. 
Of  Montana,  has,  on  three  occasions,  intro- 
duced bills  calling  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
watchdog  committee  over  CIA.  The  last 
of  these  wa.s  decisively  defeated  in  April 
1956 — while  Mansfield  was  still  in  his  fresli- 
man  term- -for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  all 
of  them  entirely  pertinent 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  Republicans  versus 
Democrats,  but  of  all  the  pr.jfessionfils  being 
on  one  side.  Says  Mansjieid  in  retrospect. 
"What  you  had  was  a  bra.sh  freshman  going 
up  against  the  hlt;h  brass.  I  got  a  gcxjd  edu- 
cation." He  did  not  reintroduce  his  bill  in 
1957,  and  he  won't  tliis  year — imless  he  is 
pretty  sure  he  has  the  Senate  •'club"  with 
him. 

Meanwhile,  for  good  or  bad.  CIA  goes  its 
way  respon.sible  only  to  the  executive  branch, 
through  the  National  Security  Coinicil,  Its 
parent,  and  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  its 
accountant.  And  only  the  executive  branch 
can  truly  evaluate  Its  performance. 

Director  Dulles  contends  that  the  Congress 
can  question  anything  It  desires  through  the 
five-man  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriatlon.s  Committees.  But  wlien 
he  ascends  Capitol  Hill  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  appear  before  these  usually  avid  investi- 
gators, his  discussion  of  CIA's  budjjet  (which 
is  secret  but  currently  estimated  at  anything 
from  SlOO  million  to  fl  billion  annually), 
manpower  (estimated  at  anywhere  from 
3.000  to  30,000),  and  policy  la  pretty  much 
brushed  aside  by  such  reverently  put  ques- 
tions as,  "The  Commies  still  givlni?  us  a 
rough  time,  Allen?  "  Wliatever  paperwork 
Is  presented  is  carefully  gathered  up  as  the 
legislators  adjourn.  Congre&.slonal  homework 
Is  apparently  neither  desired  nor  possible. 

Senator  Leverfttt  Salton.stall  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  member  of  one  of  thcne  qiilntets, 
made  his  attitude  plain  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  April  1956  when,  in  opposing  the  Mans- 
field bill,  he  said;  "The  ditliculty  In  connec- 
tion with  asking  questions  and  obtaining 
Information  Is  that  we  might  obtain  infor- 
mation which  I  personally  would  rather  not 
have." 

His  words  were  echoed  by  Senators  Rich- 
ard Russell,  of  Georgia,  and  Carl  Haydlx,  of 
Arizona,  who  also  are  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  quintet. 

One  of  the  Senate's  leading  liberals,  speak- 
ing off  the  record,  explained  his  own  opi^oel- 
tlon  by  stating  bluntly  that  he  didn't  think 
his  colleagues  could  be  trusted  with  such 
secrets — a  point  of  view  not  too  far  from 
the    President's,    as    described    by    Senator 


Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  In  an  In- 
terview. 

"He  said  It  was  too  dangerous  for  Con- 
gress to  take  up," 

In  acting  as  Its  own  watchdog,  not  only 
In  Its  use  of  manpower  and  public  funds  but 
in  seeing  to  It  that  lU*  foreign  operations 
neither  contradict  nor  negate  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  CIA  Is  In  a 
unique  position.  Its  British  counterpart  Is 
directly  answer.ible  to  Cabinet  omcers,  who 
In   turn   are   answerable   to  Parliament. 

Since  CIA  Director  Allen  Wel.ih  Dulles  Is 
the  only  brother  of  Secretary  of  St;\te  John 
Foster  Dulles,  u  might  be  argued  that  any 
disagreements  on  policy  that  arise  can  be 
ironed  out  within  the  family.  But  the  Dulles 
brothers  will  not  always  be  behind  the 
counter,  and  those  who  think  CIA  needs  a 
closer  watch  wonder  If  In  any  case  this  Is 
the  way  to  run  the  store. 

w  MO  errs  the  srcRrrsr 

Senntor  MANsrici-o  has  made  clear  that 
his  de,sire  for  a  watchdog  committee  Is  not 
to  make  an  embarrassing  expo8<^  of  CIA  per- 
sonnel, but  to  get  tt  check  and  balance  on 
the  organization  In  view  of  certain  questions 
which  have  arisen  out  of  CIA's  activities. 
There  is.  for  rx.;mple.  tlie  question  of  a  lack 
of  coordination,  and  perhaps  the  presence 
of  connK'tltioii,  between  Cl.\.  the  intelli- 
gpnce  branches  of  tlie  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  the  FBI. 

In  a  sense,  CIA  Is  fltrhtlng  history  !n 
trying  to  become  an  overall  agency  that 
digests  the  traditional  inlerservlce  rivalry 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Intelligence. 
It  is  also  fii;hting  the  old  American  tradi- 
tion against  peacetime  spying,  epltomlised 
by  the  late  Henry  L.  Stlmson  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  President  Hoover. 
Stlmson  abolished  the  blarlt  room,  a  small, 
secret  section  of  his  department  which 
broke  foreign  codes,  with  llie  crirp  and  fa- 
mous comment: 

"Gentlemen  do  not  read  other  people's 
mall" 

But  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with 
Pearl  Harbor  still  frc^h  in  the  memory, 
the  country  s  leaders  decided  that  tradition 
must  be  nKxIlfled  to  suit  the  times. 

Accordingly.  CIA  was  established  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Tills  pro- 
vided that  a  National  Security  Council — 
headed  by  the  President  and  including  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  Slate 
and  Defense,  and  what  has  now  become  tlie 
Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Offense  Mobiliza- 
tion— should  apjiraise  and  set  overall  stra- 
tegic policy  with  tlie  advice  ol  Uie  Director 
of  CIA. 

Dulles  is  the  third  Director  CIA  has  had 
and  the  first  civilian  He  was  preceded  by 
Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter — who 
stayed  In  ofllce  3  years  before  he  was  re- 
a.ssigned.  at  his  own  wish,  to  the  Navy — 
and  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith — Oeheral 
Elsenhower's  able  chief  of  staff  in  Europe, 
who  went  on  to  be  become  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  who  differs,  according  to 
Senator  Man.sftei.d.  from  Dulles  In  being 
very  much  In  favor  of  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee. 

Although  Dulles  has  apparently  been  suc- 
cessful In  weeding  (»ut  many  of  the  retired 
officers  who  latched  onto  soft  berths  at  CIA 
stations  In  Europe  during  the  Agency's  first 
years,  the  military  still  heads  most  of  CIA's 
secondary  posts  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
military  officers  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. One  of  the  Agency's  biggest  admin- 
istrative headaches  Is  the  continuing  ten- 
dency of  the  various  military  Intelligence 
branches  to  operate  Individually,  Ignoring 
each  other's  efforts  and.  particularly,  CIA's. 

This  unhajjpy  state  of  affairs  was  under- 
lined last  November  Ijy  Somite  Majority 
Leader  Ltkdon  JoHNso^f  of  Texas  as  ho 
emerged  from  a  closed-door  briefing  with 
Allen  Dulles   on    the   Nation's   missile   pro- 


gram and  grimly  announced  that  It  was  "de- 
sirable in  the  national  Interest  to  take  a 
good  Ux)k  at  certain  procedures,  at  the  co- 
ordination between  the  CIA  and  the  serv- 
ices and  the  Congress  " 

Dulles  is  exceedingly  reluctant  to  admit 
that  all  Is  not  harmony.  He  regards  bl« 
function  as  one  of  coordination,  not  sub- 
ordination, and  believes  that  the  rivalry  is 
getting  le<;,s  But  It  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  CIA  (juerled  all  Its  foreign  stations 
In  Europe  In  at  attempt  to  get  hold  of  a 
special  piece  of  metal  tubing  made  by  the 
Russians  An  aircraft  matiufucturer,  hearing 
of  the  search,  mentioned  tt  to  a  friend  of  his 
In  Navy  intelligence.  The  Navy  man  pulled 
out  his  toj)  de^k  drawer,  indicated  that  there 
were  enou^:h  duplicates  of  the  sou^^ht  piece  to 
•pare  one  for  CIA,  and  then  at^ked  his  friend 
please  not  to  discl<jse  the  source  when  he  car- 
ried the  tubing  back  across  ttie  Potomac  to 
CIA  headquarters. 

AWP  ALSO   THE  TW 

CIA's  relations  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  have  also  been  •trained.  The 
PBI,  unlike  CIA,  Is  under  Congressional  scru- 
tiny. It  Is  directly  responsible  U>  the  At- 
torney General,  who^e  Justice  Department 
miL.t  answer  to  the  Congressional  Judiciary 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  Moreover, 
the  FBI's  budget  and  manpiwer  figures  are 
public  Tlie  FBI's  primary  responsibility  Is 
to  investigate  for  Department  of  Justice  pros- 
ecutions— Including  domestic  counteres- 
pionage cases.  Tfet  the  June  1940  "delimita- 
tion agreement."  a  directive  from  President 
Roosevelt,  charged  the  FBI  with  Kalherlng 
foreign  Intelligence  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. (The  Army  was  assigned  Europe  and 
the  Canal  Zone;  the  Navy,  the  Paclflc  )  The 
PBI  to<ik  on  Its  new  assignment  with  such 
KUsto  that  there  were  said  to  be  more  FBI 
agents  th.m  diplomats  in  Latin  America  by 
the  time  this  country  entered  World  War  II. 
one  and  a  hall  years  later. 

Former  FBI  agents  have  Indicated  that 
Director  J.  Edpar  Hoover  regards  Dulles'  CIA 
as  a  considerable  departure  from  his  concept 
of  a  cle.in-cut,  eyes-straight-ahead.  Investi- 
gating agency,  and  sees  to  it  that  It  Is  given 
only  "token  compliance  "  The  Hoover  con- 
ception Is  reported  to  be  that  CIA  is  replete 
with  white  shoes — scions  and  good  families 
who  have  been  graduated  from  Ivy  League 
colleges  and  a  bit  on  the  undisciplined,  left- 
wing  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  CIA  does  have 
its  share  of  pood-fnmlly,  good-oollepe  gradu- 
ates. And  there  Is  a  bit  In  the  Agency's 
orientation  talk  for  new  employees  which  de- 
scribe CIA  as  a  means  for  the  "Intellectually 
elite"  to  contribute  to  Rovernment  without 
having  to  be  immersed  In  politics. 

But  H<x)ver  also  has  a  more  Immediate  beef 
with  CIA.  The  Agency's  pay  and  working 
conditions  are  considered  far  choicer  than 
the  FBI's  and  Director  Hoover  was  not  over- 
come with  Joy  when  a  good  many  of  his 
personnel  be)?an  defecting.  A  no-raldlng 
pact  with  Dulles  has  since  been  arrived  at. 
And  while  the  FBI  Is  charged  with  all  do- 
mestic security,  Hoover  deferentially  asked 
Dulles  to  do  the  security  cle:iring  of  his  own 
personnel   hereafter. 

Dulles  is  said  to  Insist  that  the  FBI-CIA 
Jurisdictions  are  clearly  differentiated,  that 
he  receives  many  reports  from  the  FBI  dally. 
that  an  FBI  represenatlve  sits  on  his  In- 
telligence Advisory  Committee,  and  that  he 
has    no    complaints    regarding    Mr.    Hoover. 

But  Congressmen  recall  the  Donnybrook 
tip  In  Seattle  4  years  ago  when  Johns  H"p- 
klns  professor  Owen  Lattlmore  was  reported 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  Jumping  the  country 
while  under  Federal  Indictment  for  perjtiry. 
The  public  never  learned  whether  CIA  had 
misinformed  the  FBI,  or  vice  versa.  But 
Lattlmore  never  went  anywhere,  his  indict- 
ment was  eventually  quashed  by  the  UiUted 
State*  Court  of  Apjieals.  and  the  two  CIA 
ajenls    Involved    declined    to    appear    In    a 
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Seattle  court  to  testify  apvlnst  a  travel  agent 
who  had  been  cliarged  with  making  false 
ftntemenU  regarding  Lattlmore  s  move- 
men's. 

There  is  also  the  Incident  of  the  west  coast 
manufacturer  who.  In  addition  to  producing 
military  parts  for  the  Defense  Dei)artment, 
decided  to  contribute  some  Intelligence  he 
had  gleaned  from  a  satellite  embas.sy  con- 
tact In  Washington.  He  took  his  Informa- 
tion to  the  oflice  of  Vice  Pre^ulent  Nixon, 
whence  it  was  relayed  to  the  FBI  But  the 
manufacturer  hid  made  the  mistake  of  bor- 
rowing a  CIA  (I  lend  8  car  for  his  mifslon. 
The  I-BI.  the  m.inufacturer  related,  seemed 
only  too  eager  to  presume  the  CIA  man  was 
somehow  mixed  up  with  the  suiellite  em- 
bassy, FBI  agents  burst  in  on  his  unsuspect- 
ing friend  in  the  m.ddle  of  the  night  and, 
lulling  to  get  hl.s  confession,  proceeded  to 
put  a  check  on  the  manufacturers  letters. 
I'he  manulacturcr  had  no  doubt  of  the  latter 
because  a  tag  was  carelessly  left  on  one  of 
hi*  envelopes  dechirlng  his  liousc  was  sub- 
ject to  mall  check  by  the  FBI. 

There  have  been  fur;hcr  difllculllcB  over 
CIA  8  relations  with  anoiiier  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce — the  Imml.-^rttt ion  Serv- 
ice. Wttfhinglon  Is  still  chuckling  over  the 
comic  opera  performed  at  lis  fashionable 
Three  Musketeers  Restaurant  (now  renamed 
Chez.  Francois  I  in  1949  when  teams  of  CIA 
and  Immigration  iit;enls  be^.m  pummeling 
each  other.  CIA  w.is  in  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers to  see  that  an  escaped  Rustian  pilot 
was  not  kidnaped  by  Soviet  agenu  during  a 
rendezvous;  Iminltratlun.  to  arrest  the  es- 
capee for  dcpurtaticn.  Neither  knew  about 
the  other  and  both  suspected  the  worst  The 
Americans  ended  up  with  bloody  noses  and 
bruises,  the  pilot  with  Immigration  hand- 
cuffs wlilch  the  CIA  couldn't  remove,  and  the 
real     Russian     agents,     of     course,     quietly 

•lipped  out. 

COUPS   AND   COTTPS  D'ETAT 

A  second  problem  which  Mansfield  raises 
Is  the  diftlculty  of  spprHlslnR  how  etTectlve 
CIA  really  is.  From  what  the  uninformed 
can  tell,  the  aeency  scored  Its  ereatept  coup 
early  in  1956  when  it  obtained  from  Poll.'h 
and  Yugoslavian  sources  the  mammoth  text 
of  Khrushchev's  fantastic  closed-door  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  and  Stalinism.  CIA 
got  the  text  6  weeks  to  2  months  after  the 
speech  had  been  delivered,  but  long  before 
the  Kremlin  had  decided  how  It  was  to  be 
edited  for  satolUte  and  out^lde-wfirld  con- 
sumption. It  may  have  cost  n  klnq's  ran- 
som, but  It*  pviljllcatlon  pretty  well  de- 
molished the  Communist  movement  In  the 
United  States  and  broiipht  dl'-lUuslon  and 
disaffection  to  most  of  the  Communl-it  move- 
ments Inifree  Europe,  esix^clally  In  Italy  and 
France. 

CIA  is  also  generally  credited  with  helping 
to  overthrow  the  Communist  regime  in  Gua- 
temala and  bring  in  the  late  President.  Car- 
los Castillo  Armas;  with  heliilng  to  clip  the 
Wings  of  Iranian  Premier  Mohammed  Mcssa- 
degh;  and  with  encournginj;  Preniier  N.ipulb 
In  Egypt  once  King  Pnrouk  had  been  forced 
out.  (However,  Nngulb  has  since  yielded  to 
Nasser,  and  CIA  quite  obviously  doesn't  want 
to  take  credit   for  him  ) 

But  these  accomplishments  In  turn  raise 
Other  questions  which  Mansfield  feels  the 
Congress  should  consider:  Is  CIA  determin- 
ing American  foreign  policy?  Has  clandes- 
tine assistance  to  coups  d'etat  become  nec- 
essary to  counter  the  overt  and  clandestine 
assistance  Russia  has  been  dl.spcnslng? 

The  general  public  Is  for  the  most  part  Ig- 
norant of  these  problems.  The  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  know  or  susjiect  are  skit- 
tish about  facing  up  to  them.  The  National 
Security  Act  of  1047  gives  license  to  such 
cold-war  activity  In  a  25-word  paragraph 
which  states  that  one  of  the  purjxjses  of  CIA 
shall  be  "to  perform  such  other  functions 
and  duties  related  to  lutclUgcuce  affec'i,iug 


the  national  security  as  the  N.itlonal  Secu- 
rity Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

This  seems  to  create  the  potential  for  a 
dual  foreign  policy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
an  ambassador  preoccupied  with  economic 
matters  takes  little  interest  in  the  local  CIA 
personnel,  and  the  personnel,  charged  with 
both  writing  intelligence  reports  and  per- 
forming Cold-war  activities,  condition  the  re- 
ports and  thereby  the  Ambusiadur's  deci- 
sions? 

CIA  men  hold  that  It  Is  impossible  for  the 
agency  to  diverge  from  official  foreign  poUcy, 
because  all  of  its  cold-war  ml.sslons  first  go 
through  a  secret  committee  appointed  by  the 
Nailur.ai  Securi'y  Council,  at  the  under  sec- 
retary level,  where  varlo'as  administrative 
agencies  give  the  nod.  But  without  specific 
data  from  CIA,  Cuni;rrs.Mnen  are  hard 
prcf.sed  to  pass  Judgment  on  how  well  this 
works. 

They  might  recall  one  example  of  a  dual 
foreign-policy  situation  on  the  Burma-China 
border  in  1U51  when  Nationalist  Chinese 
troops  were  broui^lu  into  Burma  to  iiuruss 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  'Y'unnaii  Prov- 
ince. The  maneuver  soured.  The  National- 
ist troops  decided  they  cou'd  make  a  better 
living  growing  opium,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  bunked  down  in  North  Burma 
doing  Ju.st  tliat  ever  since.  Burma  was  em- 
barrassedly  forced  to  cancel  her  American 
aid  program.  And  ihe  UnlLcd  Slates  Am- 
bassador. David  M.  Key,  resigned  In  disgust. 

Key  declares:  "I  had  heard  persistent  re- 
ports that  Americans  were  taking  p:\rt  when 
I  was  sent  there.  I  found  that  hard  lo  cred- 
it, but   learned  differently  later." 

CIA  disavows  any  part  in  the  incident,  de- 
claring the  Chinese  Naiion.ilisi  irotij-is  were 
dispatched  lo  Uie  Burmese  border  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek  himself.  Others,  however,  contend 
CIA  was  Indeed  the  m.struinent  of  the  Burma 
maneuver,  but  that  the  agency  was  merely 
dutifully  carrying  out  a  scheme  hatched  by 
one  of  the  Slate  Departments  lop-pohcy 
planners. 

There  was  another  episode  in  September 
1955  when  u  CIA  agent  look  it  upon  himself 
to  seek  out  the  Egyptian  President.  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  and  advise  lain  to  ignore  a 
forthcoming  St,aie  Dcpartmeiu  note.  The 
note,  an  nlLcmpt  to  limit  Na.s.ser's  purchase 
of  arms  from  Conununlsl  Czecho-slovukla 
to  a  one-bhot  deal,  was  deemed  sufliclenlly 
ImporUmt  for  Uie  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Middle  East  Aiiairs,  George 
Allen,  to  fly  to  Cairo  and  deh. er  it  In  per- 
aijn.  The  Vl.\  m.m.  however,  was  disturbed 
by  the  suite  Department's  attempts  lo  pres- 
sure Nasser.  In  contrast  to  the  pro-Nasser 
attitude  of  then  Ambassador  Henry  A.  By- 
roadc.  and  decided  to  play  Secretary  of 
Slate  on  his  own.  He  nolihed  Byroade  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  but  the  Slate 
Deparluienl  In  Washington  was  not  given 
this  courtesy.  And  11  was  too  late  to  pre- 
vent Allen  from  arriving  m  Cairo  and  find- 
ing the  ground  had  been  cut  out  from 
under  him. 

now    MfCH    DO    TIIET    KNOW* 

On  the  espionage  side.  Senator  Mansftfid 
contends  that  this  countrv  was  caught  flat- 
footed  in  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  upris- 
ings, in  the  Middle  East  outburst  that  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and. 
more  recently.  In  the  Kremlin  shakeup 
which  ousted  Molotov,  Malenkov,  Kngi\no- 
vich.  and  Shepllov. 

In  11. Is  regard,  Allen  Dulles  said  somewhnt 
whimsically  to  an  ndvertL.Ing  council  meet- 
ing In  San  Francisco  last  September:  "I  am 
the  head  of  the  silent  service  and  cannot 
advertise  my  wares.  Sometimes.  I  admit, 
this  is  a  bii  irksome.  Often  we  know  a  bit 
more  about  what  Is  goln<5  on  In  the  world 
than  we  are  credited  with,  and  we  realize  a 
little  advertisement  might  improve  our  pub- 
lic relations," 

What  he  was  too  tactful  to  point  out  wa« 
tluit  the   bCot  repor'.s  In  the  world  are  of 


little  use  if  nobody  reads  them.  Apparently 
he  was  more  open  at  a  top-secret  National 
Security  Council  meeting  at  the  turn  of 
this  year  when  he  complained  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  ad.-nlnistratlon  Ignored  Cl.K 
findings.  El.senhower  reportedly  showed 
great  annoyance  nt  this,  announcing  that 
the  rei>orts  were  t<.K)  p<inderous  to  read  and 
ft.-'king  that  henceforth  CIA  append  maps. 
With  red  arrows  pointing  to  strategic  points, 
and  he.  dltne  summaries  to  Its  dally  Intelli- 
gence digests.  CI.\  resignedly  set  several 
dozen  of  Its  personnel  to  the  task  of  making 
Its  reports  more  readable. 

Although  C\K  remains  oflScinlly  silent,  on 
occasions  for  both  criticism  and  praise,  it  Is 
fairly  reliably  known  that  the  Agency  W"as 
aware  of  the  pressures  In  b<ith  Poland  and 
Hupgary,  e\en  If  its  estimate  to  the  Na- 
tlon;iI  Security  Council  predicted  Hungary, 
Instead  of  Poland,  wo'iild  be  the  first  to 
blow  wyi. 

In  Suez,  It  was  long  suggested  that  Nasrer 
might  close  the  canal.  But  the  }x>llcyniak- 
ers  In  Washington  decided  to  go  on  the 
assumption  that  he  would  not  be  that  fool- 
i^h  And  as  for  what  followed,  U  S  News 
&  World  Report,  a  magazine  which  h,Td 
previously  publisiied  a  slpned  article  by 
Dulles,  baldly  stated  that  CIA  delivered  a 
.<ip-fecret  repoit  to  the  White  House  24 
hours  before  the  Israeli  attack,  predicting  It 
would  be  made  BKaln.«it  F^ypt,  not  Jordan,  as 
had  been  assumed,  and  that  Britain  and 
France  would  also  establish  beachheads  in 
the  canal  area. 

On  the  Kremlin  shakeup.  CIA  either  failed 
to  anticip;'.te  the  move,  or  olTlclal  Washing- 
ton was  surprislnjtly  lumib  for  some  days 
afterward   when   a,ked   what  to   muke   of   it. 

In  the  more  recent  shakeup  involving 
Marshal  Zhukov,  CIA  reportedly  told  the  ad- 
mlnir.tration  tliat  Zhukov  was  being  boosted 
up,  not  down.  Asked  about  this  at  his  press 
conference,  the  President  defended  CIA,  say- 
ing he  didn't  think  any  Intelligence  service 
could  give  a  complete  and  pu4.ltlve  answer. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  appraisals,  such  as 
Russia's  progress  in  satellites  and  ballistic 
ml!-slles.  It  Is  known  that  CIA  predicted  the 
Soviet  succcts  back  In  1955— and  was  Ignored. 

On  some  occasions  it  is  difficult  lo  tell 
whether  CIA  Intellitjence  was  lauity,  or  CIA 
took  the  rap  for  some  other  agency.  The 
classic  example  was  during  the  Chinese 
Communist  invasion  of  Soulii  Korea  in  No- 
vember 1950.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
had  confidently  (vscurcd  President  Truniuu 
that  this  would  ne\er  happen.  When  it  did, 
he  accused  both  CIA  and  the  .Si.ile  Depart- 
ment of  holding  out  on  him.  President  Tru- 
man replied  that  if  MacArlliur  did  not 
have  the  benefits  of  CIA  reports  at  the  time, 
it  was  because  he  did  not  let  the  agency 
operate  in  his  cuinniand  unlll  recently. 
Mansfield,  however,  recalls  CIAs  first  di- 
rector. Rear  Admiral  Hillenkoetter,  telling 
the  House  Forelijn  Affairs  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  never  Invade  South  Korea — Just  days 
before  they  did. 

On  another  occasion.  In  April  1918.  Gen. 
George  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  Suie, 
arrived  In  BogotA  for  the  ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  Just 
as  a  revolution  broke  out.  The  five-star 
general  Inimcdiatily  went  back  to  funda- 
mentals and  carefully  deployed  his  troops  — 
the  dozen  or  so  marines  who  happened  to 
i)e  In  Bogotft  at  the  time — to  various  ram- 
parts around  the  embas.sy. 

CIA  Director  Hillenkoetter  told  a  subse- 
quent House  hearing  that  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel attached  to  the  Slate  Department's  di- 
vision of  International  conferences  had 
blocked  CIA  from  cabling  beforehand  that 
the  Communists  were  out  to  humiliate  the 
United  States  delegation.  According  to 
Hillenkoetter,  the  State  Department  ofncial 
had  not  thought  It  advisable  to  alarm  Wash- 
Ir.jton.    The  Sta:e  De^'.-jr-.n-.c-:;:  replied  that 
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It  waa  ineoncetvable  that  such  an  ofBclal 
would  have  the  authority  to  stop  such  a 
report. 

DOLLARS    AND    CENTS 

Because  CIA  keeps  Its  budget  and  man- 
power figures  under  wraps,  It  Is  Impossible 
to  appraise  the  frequent  charges  of  waste 
heard  around  Washington.  Some  waste 
charges  Dulles  will  readily  admit,  on  the 
arRument  that  Intelligence  gathering  Is  like 
drilling  for  oil  wells:  there  will  be  a  gcx)d 
many  dry  holes  before  you  come  up  with 
a  gusher.  Of  the  Nation's  nine  intelligence 
organs — CIA,  the  Department  of  Defense's 
National  Security  Agency,  the  FBI.  and  those 
sections  at  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  State 
Department.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  United  States  Information  Agency 
(which  likes  to  consider  Itself  Included)  — 
CIA.  as  It  is  careful  to  point  out.  accounts 
for  only  one-eighth  the  total  expenditures. 
The  percentage  tease.s.  but  still  gives  no  Ink- 
ling of  the  amount  of  money  CIA  has  to 
spend. 

There  Is  one  situation,  however,  where  a 
budget  figure  Is  known,  and  that  is  for 
CIA's  $56  million  new  headqviarters  In 
Langley,  Va.,  where  contracts  are  e.\pected 
to  be  let  by  August. 

The  building  will  not  actually  cost  $56 
million,  since  $8,500,000  of  this  Is  to  be  used 
for  Improving  access  roads.  But  then 
neither  is  there  assurance  that  all  of  CIA's 
X  number  of  employees  In  some  34  buildings 
around  Washington  will  be  gathered  under 
one  roof.  Congress  ordered  this  consolidation 
when  approving  the  sum,  but  Dulles  has 
refused  to  promise  anything  more  than  that 
he  will  do  his  best.  And  the  CI.\  director. 
who  originally  had  hopes  for  a  Princeton- 
like  campus  (his  class  Is  1914 »,  must  now 
content  himself  with  Spartrin  cement. 

The  Langley  move  has  brought  criticism 
from  all  over.  Some  State  Department  of- 
ficials see  It  as  a  dreadful  propaganda 
mistake  to  label  any  great  new  building  -spy 
headquarters.  Dulles'  desire  to  be  no  fur- 
ther than  a  20  minute  dash  from  the  White 
Vouse  hardly  coincides  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  directives  to  disperse 
beyond  H-bomb  distance  of  Washington. 
The  residents  of  Virginia's  still  rural  Fairfax 
Coimty  fought  a  long  but  unsuccessful 
battle  to  keep  the  second  Pentagon  from 
dragging  suburbia  Into  their  peaceful  rolling 
woods  and  pastures.  Even  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Knowland  of  California,  never  known 
for  his  levity,  was  amazed  when  Dulles, 
pleading  for  his  heart-set  site  in  'Virginia, 
assured  Congress  CIA  could  enjoy  added 
security  by  having  the  Potomac  form  one 
of  its  borders.  Quipped  Knowi.and  to  a  col- 
league: "What's  he  afraid  of?  Attack  by 
Indians?" 

Dulles'  security  problems  also  brought  a 
laugh  a  few  years  back  when  a  known  Intel- 
ligence agent  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  was 
spotted  enrolling  in  a  Georgetown  University 
Slavic  language  class  frequented  by  CIA  em- 
ployees. 

A   FOOT   TN   THE   DOOR 

Actually,  four  checks  Into  CIA's  activities 
have  been  conducted  during  the  past  8 
years — two  at  the  Instigation  of  the  White 
House,  two  at  the  Instigation  of  ex-Presl- 
dent  Hoover's  Commission  on  Government 
Reorganization. 

The  first,  In  1949,  was  conducted  by  a 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  headed  by 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  had  helped  to  set 
up  CIA.  The  Eberstadt  report  found  CIA 
sound  In  principle,  but  in  need  of  a  top- 
level  evaluation  board  whose  responsibilities 
would  not  become  bogged  down  In  mere  ad- 
ministrative detail. 

The  second  check  waa  In  1950  under  k 
three-man  administration  committee  headed 
by  Allen  Dulles,  who  at  that  time  had  left 
hlB  wartime  OSS  duties  to  practice  law  on 
Wall  Street.     The  Dulles  coinmiitee  report- 


edly found  "much  cause  for  dissatisfaction  " 
General  Smith  was  brought  In  to  replace 
Admiral  HlUenkoetter  as  director,  and  Smith 
asked  Dulles  himself  to  come  down  for  what 
Wiis  naively  thought  to  be  merely  a  few 
weeks  of  consultation.  Dulles  ended  up  as 
CIA's  Deputy  Director  for  2'a  years,  and 
then  Director 

The  third  CIA  check,  In  1954  and  again 
under  the  White  House,  was  headed  by  Air 
Force  Lt.  Gen.  James  H  D(K)little.  It 
praised  CIA  for  doing  a  "creditable  Job" 
recommended  In  secret  that  certain  changes 
be  made,  and  ci5mplln>ented  CIA  for  taking 
steps  to  remedy  what  shortcomings  there 
were. 

The  DooUttle  comments  were  published 
by  the  White  House  within  days  after  the 
first  niceting  of  the  Hcniver  Commission's 
second  task  force  headed  by  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark.  The  proximity  was  not  thought  acci- 
dental. Nor  was  It  considered  accidental  a 
year  later.  In  1955.  when  the  White  House 
Immediately  adopted  one  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mLsslon's  recommendations — for  a  citizens' 
committee  of  consultants  on  frjrelgn  Intel- 
ligence activities — and  pointedly  Ignored  Its 
second — for  a  Joint  Congressional  "watch- 
dog" comn>lttee.  The  first  Is  responsible  to 
the  President,  and  so  within  the  administra- 
tion family;   the  second  would  not  be. 

CIA  employees  were  alerted  months  In  ad- 
vance for  the  arrival  of  the  Clark  task  force. 
When  the  Investigators  finally  appeared  It 
was  like  barracks  Inspection  In  the  Army, 
everything  was  a  buzz  of  activity:  specially- 
ordered  maps  and  charts  were  unfurled: 
and  the  intra-offlce  snicker  was  "snow  Job" 
Nevertheless,  the  Clark  task  force  came  up 
with  definite  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Its  main  report  went  directly  to  the 
President  No  copies  were  made  and  not 
even  the  12  Hoover  Commissioners  dared  loolc 
at  it. 

In  the  ptibllc  section  of  Its  report,  how- 
ever, the  Clark  task  force  (1)  declared  that 
Director  Dulles  In  his  enthusiasm  •  •  •  has 
taken  u[)on  himself  too  many  burdensome 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  opera- 
tional side  of  CIA's  activities,  and  recom- 
mended a  basic  internal  reorganization  un- 
der an  executive  officer  or  chief  of  staff;  (2) 
rapiied  the  State  Department  for  sometimes 
Interfering  with  CIA  Intelligence  gathering 
abroad  out  of  an  abhorrence  to  anything 
that  might  lead  to  diplomatic,  or  even  proto- 
col complications:  (3)  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  adequate  Intelligence 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  clearly 
Implied  that  the  dossier  on  friends  and  neu- 
trals was  more  complete  than  the  one  on 
enemies. 

Tlie  full  Hoover  Commission.  In  recom- 
mending Ixith  the  Presidential  board  "--f  con- 
sultants and  the  Congre.-vslonal  watchdog 
committee,  referred  to  the  latter  as  a  means 
of  reestablishing  that  relatlon.shlp  between 
the  CIA  and  the  Congress  so  essential  to 
and  characteristic  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  but  which  was  abrogated  by 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  110  (the  Na- 
tional Security  Act) . 

It  was  this  last  recommendation  which 
Senator  Mansfield  picked  up  and  tried  to 
get  throu^;h  Congress.  And  the  Senator  em- 
phasized that  he  thought  the  committee  was 
necessary  not  Just  to  supervise,  but  also  to 
protect  the  agency  from  Irrespcmslble  at- 
tacks, such  as  the  one  launched  by  the  late 
Senat.or  Joseph  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 

McCarthy  and  his  helpmate,  Roy  M.  Cohn. 
had  made  It  plain  that  when  their  Senate 
Investigating  Subcommittee  was  through 
with  the  Army  It  was  going  to  move  on 
to  CIA.  Without  even  waiting  for  the  for- 
mal opening  of  that  Investigation.  McCarthy. 
In  the  summer  of  1935.  tried  to  force  Dulles 
to  fire  WUlliim  P.  Bundy,  a  Uip  State  De- 
partment official  who  had  gone  into  CIA. 
For  McCarthy's  purjxises.  Bundy  had  en- 
dangered the  Nation's  security  by  contrib- 
uting $400  to  the  Alger  Hiss  defense  fund. 


and.    possibly    more    heinous,    had    married 
Dean    Acheson's   daughter. 

In  the  Bundy  case.  Dulles  stood  his 
ground,  called  McCarthy's  bluff  by  asking 
for  spectfics  which  never  came,  and  succesa- 
fully  rode  the  Issue  out.  But  MANsrirLD 
contends  that  attacks  on  CIA  could  arise 
In  the  future,  perhaps  hacking  away  at  Its 
budget  as  Congress.  In  a  fit  of  pique,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  with  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  btidget  last  summer. 
Should  such  an  attack  against  CIA  arise. 
Mansiield  declares,  a  veteran  group  of  leg- 
islators, familiar  with  CIA  and  Its  leader- 
ship, could  then  rally  to  its  support. 

WHAT   THE    WATCHDOG    SHOUU)    BC 

Tlie  Senator  actually  anticipated  the 
HiKiver  Commission  when  he  first  proposed 
a  CIA  watchdog  committee  in  July  1953 
At  that  time  his  bill  called  for  an  18-man 
group,  nine  from  the  Senate  and  nine  from 
the  House  But  to  placate  these  who  thought 
this  would  be  spreading  secrets  t<x>  far.  he 
scaled  the  membership  down  to  12  In  his 
later  bill,  specifying  that  3-man  groups 
should  come  from  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. The  Appropriations  Committees 
are  the  only  one  which  now  go  through 
even  the  formalities  of  supervision,  but  top 
armed  services  members  often  belong  to 
both  committees,  or  sit  In.  at  least  on  the 
Senate  side.  The  House  has  never  listed 
Its  CIA  subcommittee  members,  and  staff 
officials  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, when  asked,  say  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge  of    the   subcommittee's   existence. 

The  Mansfield  bill  would  also  have  pro- 
vided a  $250,000  annual  budget  f<ir  a  com- 
mittee staff.  A  staff  Is  the  mainstay  of  every 
Congressional  committee,  for  staff  personnel, 
not  committee  members,  have  the  time  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  salient  agency 
Issues.  And  only  a  staff  has  the  facilities  to 
keep  files  on  agency  businesj*.  past  and  pend- 
ing. Yet  It  Is  the  staff  Idea  particularly  which 
Is  said  U)  make  Dulles  balk  He  Is  reported 
to  feel  that  he  would  not  be  making  unau- 
thorized disclosures  by  discussing  CIA  mat- 
ters with  selected  legislators,  because  they 
carry  the  mandate  of  the  electorate  Pro- 
fessional staff  members  are  another  matter, 
especially  since  they  might  be  recruited  from 
disgruntled  ex-CIA  employees. 

The  one  attempt  st)  far  at  a  watchdog  grovip 
for  CIA — the  President's  Board  of  Consult- 
ants on  Foreign  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Presidential  Executive  order  In 
February  1956.  In  compliance  with  half  of 
the  Hoover  Commission's  recommendations — 
Is  headed  by  James  R  KUilan.  Jr  .  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  now  the  Presidents  Special  Assistant 
for  Science,  and  Includes  such  a  distinguished 
roster  of  members  as  Rol>ert  A  Lovett.  the 
former  Defense  Secretary  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  state;  Benjamin  F  Falrless,  of  United 
States  Steel;  Edward  L  Ryerson.  of  Inland 
Steel;  Colgate  Darden.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  a  former  Virginia 
Governor;  retired  Adm  Richard  L.  Conolly. 
president  of  Long  Island  University:  retired 
Oen.  John  E  Hull,  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists  Association;  and  General 
I>iollttle,  who  prepared  the  White  House's 
1954  report  on  CIA. 

But  the  consultants  are  required  to  meet 
only  semiannually  and  rely  on  a  three-man 
staff  composed  of  Brig  Gen.  John  F  Cassldy 
(retired),  one  a-sslstant,  and  one  stenog- 
rapher. And  MAN.sntLD  feels  that  at  best  a 
group  within  the  executive  branch — and  re- 
sponsible only  to  that  branch — can  be  but 
self-serving. 

He  may  yet  reopen  his  crusade  for  a  Con- 
gre.sslonal  committee.  He  la  no  longer  a 
freshman  As  Democratic  whip,  he  Is  t^xlay 
Majority  Leader  Johnson's  alter  ego  and  • 
member  of  the  Senate's  inner  club,  where  he 
is  treated  with  affection  and  respect.  More- 
over,  he    believes   that   the   recent    surprises 
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given  the  ConpreBS  snd  the  American  pub- 
lic—If  not  the  administration — by  Poland. 
Hungary,  the  Middle  East  the  Kremlin  shake- 
up.  and  the  si)Utnikfl.  will  Infiuence  more 
Senators  to  take  closer  Interest  In  CIA  super- 
\lKlon  the  next  time  the  vote  comes  up.  A 
year  ago.  Congressman  Danifi.  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylv.Tnla,  Introduced  a  bill  similar  to 
Mansfield  8  In  the  House — a  bill  which  had 
14  cosponsors.  Ii  Is  still  to  be  given  a  com- 
mittee hearing. 

Any  Congressional  committee  would,  of 
course,  have  to  understand  that  It  could  not 
ask  CIA  to  divulge  the  names  of  Its  agents, 
sources,  or  cover  agencies.  But  there  Is  iio 
need  for  such  Identification  In  any  over:. 11 
check  and.  Indeed,  the  Mansfield  bill  did  not 
ask  for  It.  The  legislators  would  have  to 
police  their  membership  to  prevent  leaks  of 
the  information  they  did  get  and  keep  an 
alert  against  any  Congressional  temptation  to 
meddle  In  CIA  operailuus.  Tills,  too,  should 
not  be  Impos&lble. 

And.  with  or  without  a  watchdog  commit- 
tee. Congress  must  face  up  to  the  resixmsl- 
blUtles  it  now  has  It  must  recognize  that 
the  Nation's  security  Is  very  much  a  part  of 
its  business,  and  dissipate  the  aura  of  secrecy 
which  makes  a  Sai.tonstall  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  Rus.sELL  of  Georgia,  and  a  Hayde:i  of 
Arizona  protest  that  there  are  some  things 
they  would  rather  not  hear. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY, 
MAY   19 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  atk 
unanlmou-s  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  SFEAKEH?.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Haskell  J  is  recognized 
for  60  minute.s. 

Mr  HAf  KELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
cold  war  with  communism  there  are 
four  areas  where  victory  or  defeat  will 
be  determined.  The.^e  are  the  mUitary, 
tlie  economic,  the  political,  and  the 
psycholoi^ical. 

Karl  Marx,  v.liose  paranoaic  policies 
laid  tlie  foundation  for  communi.sm, 
looked  to  the  economic  as  the  principal 
mean.s  of  destroying  capitalism,  and  he 
called  upon  tiie  ma'scs  to  u.se  nearly 
every  type  of  political  and  psycholouical 
subversion  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Marx  felt  that  extreme  taxation  was 
the  most  efTcctive  weapon  which  could 
be  u'vCd  to  destroy  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy. He  and  tho.~e  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  liave 
used  every  political  and  psychological 
means  to  attain  this  end  and  tims  under- 
mine the  free  countries  of  the  world. 
Th-^y  continuously  encourage  heavier 
spendine  by  povernment  and  its  attend- 
ant hishcr  taxation.  They  know  that 
through  these  methods  they  can  biin^' 
about  greater  Federal  contiol  over  all 
sources  of  capital.  Such  programs  con- 
stitute the  so-called  bloodless  revolu- 
tions by  which  Marxist  theory  supplants 
popular  government. 

During  and  after  World  War  II.  Russia 
u-ed  all  four  means  of  attack  in  taking 


over  larpe  sections  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  hter- 
ally  collapsed  before  the  Red  psychologi- 
cal offensive.  But  we  know  today  that 
the  Soviet  program  of  territorial  expan- 
sion— as  heavily  as  it  depended  upon 
the  nonmilitary — could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded excopt  for  the  existence  of  Rus- 
sian armed  mij^ht  and  the  knowledt;e  of 
peoples  in  war-weakened  countries  that 
their  destruction  at  the  hands  of  this 
machine  was  a  distinct  possibility. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic, 
the  political,  and  the  psycholotiical 
pha.scs  of  Soviet  conquest  could  not  have 
succeeded  except  for  the  looming  might 
of  an  awesome  and  ready  military  ma- 
chine. Even  durint;  the  Korean  war. 
the  possibility  that  the  Ru.-sians  would 
use  this  force  caused  President  Truman 
to  hold  American  troops  behind  the 
Yalu  River  and  order  them  to  fight  a 
solely  defensive  action. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  of  un- 
precedented ranse  and  destructive 
power,  plus  the  knowledge  that  a  dic- 
tator m  the  Soviet  Union  could  command 
its  entire  military  force  and  have  that 
command  carried  out  in  seconds,  have 
made  the  Soviet  threat  even  more 
formidable. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  auree  with  me. 

Wc  mu.'^t  have  a  military  machine 
strategically  and  tactically  capable  of 
applying  an  equal  or  greater  destructive 
force  and  we  must  be  able  to  use  it  at 
an  instant's  notice  to  dpfend  ourselves. 
When  the  world — including  the  Soviet 
Union — realizes  that  this  Nation  is  both 
capable  and  ready  to  defend  itself 
acainst  any  attack  and  has  the  capa- 
bility of  destroying  any  other  power  on 
earth,  the  dangers  of  Soviet  miUtary 
conquest  will  have  been  immeasurably 
reduced. 

The  United  States  today  is.  in  many 
respects,  better  prepared  to  waee  nu- 
clear warfare  than  its  enemies.  In 
other  areas,  much  improvement  is  re- 
quired. Our  dcvc!orm:'nt  and  rerearch 
cn  modern  weapons  must  continue  at 
top  speed. 

But  havinc  weapons  and  being  able  to 
u.ne  them  effectively  are  two  entirely 
dilTercnt  matters. 

If,  becau.se  of  cumbersome  chains  of 
command  and  a  lack  of  proper  coordina- 
tion in  our  defense  establishment,  tlie 
United  States  were  delayed  even  a  few 
minutes  in  the  launching  of  a  counter- 
ofTensive  a':;ainst  nuclear  as-ault.  up- 
wards of  65  million  Americans  would  be 
destroyed. 

This  certainly  Is  too  hi"h  a  price  to 
pay  for  redtape,  no  matter  how  much 
some  politicians  would  like  to  preserve 
it. 

For  several  months,  the  public  has  been 
aware  of  the  dangers  present  in  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  our  Department  of 
Dcfen.se  under  e.xistuig  law.  The  de- 
mands have  been  mounting  for  a  more 
eflicient  administration  of  the  Depart- 
nrcnt,  for  a  halt  to  the  almost  criminal 
waste  of  taxes  on  duplication  or  unnec- 
essary military  internal  competition  and 


a  demand  for  a  modernized  and  capable 
command. 

These  demands  reached  their  strong- 
est pitch  when  the  Soviet  launched  its 
first  satellite.  Public  reaction  to  the  or- 
biting of  Sputnik  I  manifested  ittelf  in 
the  most  bitter  outcry  yet  for  unifica- 
tion and  against  interservice  rivalries 
and  bickering. 

In  retrospect.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  Democrats  displayed  an 
ecstacy  bordering  on  the  supernatural 
at  such  an  opportunity  to  blame  this  ad- 
ministration for  what  they  implied  was 
almost  criminal  negligence  in  our  largest 
governmental  department. 

It  is  something  more  tlian  paradoxical 
that  the  opposition  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's program  for  reorganization  of 
llie  Defense  Department  today  comes 
from  that  same  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  no  matter  where  the  opposition 
comes  from  and  whether  or  not  the  Rus- 
sians had  launched  the  first  satellite, 
the  need  for  reorganization  of  our  miili- 
tary  has  been  pressing  for  many  years 
and  requires  action  now. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  President  .sev- 
eral times  since  he  first  mentioned  the 
plan  to  Congress  last  January,  the  ex- 
perieiices  learned  in  World  War  II 
showed  the  need  for  unified  commands 
in  modern  war.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  t)ie  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  were  brouJiht  under  control 
of  the  newly  created  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1949. 

The  development  of  missiles,  rockets 
and  other  devastating  nuclear  devices 
by  all  three  branches  of  the  service  to- 
day makes  the  need  for  combined  use 
of  military,  naval,  and  air  units  even 
greater.  If  this  country  were  attacked 
tomori-ow.  the  deficiencies  inherent  in 
our  present  sy.-rtem  could  be  cata'^trophic. 
The  traditions  of  the  individual  services 
and  their  sovereignty  are  minor  consid- 
ei  ations  when  compared  to  an  all-out 
enemy  attack. 

Throu'-^hout  the  Pacific  Theater  in 
World  War  II.  it  was  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate all  branches  of  tlie  services  and 
to  place  them  under  single  commands 
to  attain  maximtmi  effectiveness  and 
striking  pov.-er.  SimiJnrly.  in  Europe, 
the  Navy.  Air  Pore?,  and  Army  were  used, 
jointly  in  taking  our  major  objectives. 
Today,  rockets  fired  from  the  ground, 
planes  and  ships;  missiles  of  varying 
ranres  triggered  from  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  and  from  ships  afloat. 
from  the  air  and  from  launching  pads 
on  land,  will  make  unified  commands 
even  more  essential. 

No  one.  even  the  mo'-f  outspoken  critic 
of  the  proposed  reorganizational  plan, 
cuuld  deny  this  vital  need  for  coordi- 
nated striking  power  and  defense  with 
a  command  capable  of  effectuating  in- 
stant decisions. 

■Under  existing  law.  service  differences 
and  separate  command  of  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  forces  in  the  opinion  of 
many  experts  result  in  hamstringing 
us  for  a  critical  period  of  time. 

This  necessity  for  a  defense  facility 
whicli  can  make  most  efficient  use  of  its 
Striking  power,  of  course,  constitutes  the 
vital  rea.son  for  an  immediate  enactment 
of  the  President's  plan  as  expressed  in 
JI  R.  11C58. 
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The  administration  measure  would 
Rive  the  Secretary  of  Defense  specific 
authority  to  establish  unified  commands 
and  to  assign  combat  personnel  to  them. 
Also  provided  for  is  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  each  uni- 
fied group  to  its  commander  and  a  direct 
line  of  command  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
President. 

If  the  unified  commands  are  to  func- 
tion at  full  capability,  certain  organiza- 
tional changes  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  be  required.  These  require- 
ments are  covered  fully  in  the  admuiis- 
tration's  bill.  Briefly.  JCS  would  pro- 
vide strategic  guidance  to  the  military 
departments,  and  would  handle  opera- 
tional and  planning  matters  now  under 
jurisdiction  of  individual  departments. 

Obviously,  such  added  responsibility 
would  require  a  discontinuance  of  the 
present  JCS  committee  system  and  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  its  operational 
stafif.  Present  law  limits  tins  to  210 
officers. 

That  the  unified  commands  feature  of 
the  reorganization  proposal  is  vitally 
needed  is  attested  to  by  the  language  of 
the  existing  law,  whicii  places  sole  and 
exclusive  command  of  the  Navy's  opera- 
tional forces  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Theoretically — and  legally,  if  the 
question  were  to  be  brought  up — a-ssi^n- 
ment  of  naval  personnel  to  unified  com- 
mands could  be  withheld  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Similarly,  "separate 
command"  language  of  the  present  act 
conceivably  could  limit  use  of  personnel 
from  other  services. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  split  authority 
which  allowed  the  Navy  to  pull  destroy- 
ers out  of  the  supporting  force  during' 
the  Normandy  invasion  and  send  them 
tailing  off  on  another  mission.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  incident  the  President 
will  remember  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I  am  sure  we  can  understand  that  he 
would  have  a  personal  reason  for  wish- 
ing; to  eliminate  any  such  eventuality  in 
tlie  future. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  unified 
central  coordination  of  our  re.search  and 
development  effort  be  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency if  the  laboratory  battles  of  the 
future  are  to  be  one. 

The  administration  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  goes  far  beyond  solution  of  the 
Vital  needs  for  clear  channels  of  com- 
mand, and  instantaneous  executive  deci- 
sion as  an  efficient  military  war  deter- 
rent. 

We  must  make  it  possible  to  defend 
ourselves  on  tiie  other  three  fronts — 
the  economic,  the  political,  and  the  psy- 
chological. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas,  let  me  re- 
mind those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  in  that 
connection  on  April  17. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  $200  billion 
in  military  expenditures  during  the  past 
5  years  could  have  paid  for  our  entire 
nationwide  Interstate  Highway  System, 
every  worthwhile  hydroelectric  power 
project  in  the  Nation,  our  hospital  needs 
for  10  years  to  come,  our  school  con- 
struction requirements  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  $50  billion  reduction  in  our  na- 


tional debt  and  still  would  have  left  $10 
billion  a  year  for  security. 

He  added: 

All  of  us  deplore  this  va.st  military  spend- 
ing. Yet,  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  attitude, 
we  realize  Us  necessity.  Whatever  the  C08t, 
we  must  keep  America  secure. 

But  In  the  process  we  must  not,  by  our 
hand,  destroy  America.  This  we  could  do 
by  useless  overspending.  Thus  we  would 
undermine  the  economic  strength  of  which 
our  freedom  and   military  power  depend. 

Thus,  the  administration  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  military  element  in 
the  four-point  Communist  a.ssault,  and 
would  minimize  the  inroads  on  our 
Treasury  that  Karl  Marx  advocated. 

The  psychological  and  political 
threats,  I  believe,  than  can  be  met  with 
far  greater  succe.ss. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Free  World 
will  have  less  to  fear  if  the  United  States 
is  militarily  and  economically  secure. 

There  have  been  many  criticisms 
voiced  on  and  off  this  floor  by  Members 
on  the  other  side  They  hinRe  princi- 
pally upon  the  argument  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  would  create  what 
has  been  termed  a  ■'Prussian  general 
staff." 

This  charge  is,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower has  said,  "Nonsense." 

Just  how  anyone  could  arrive  at  such 
a  ridiculous  conclusion  after  reading  the 
bill  in  que.stion  is  beyond  comprehension 

There  have  been  other  and  equally 
unfounded  char(.',es  from  the  Democrat 
leadership.  But  the  administration  pro- 
posal is  specific  in  spelhnt;  out  ju.st  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done. 

The  measure  is  as  definitive  as  the 
President  himself  was  when  he  addressed 
a  meeting  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  here  on  April  17.  He 
said  tliere  would  be — 

No  single  chief  of  st.tfT,  no  Prussian  gen- 
eral staff,  no  military  czar,  no  $40  billion 
blank  check,  no  merging  of  the  traditional 
services,  no  undermining  of  the  traditional 
powers  of  Congress. 

I  can  conclude  only  that  opponents  of 
this  measure  base  their  opposition  on 
politics  rather  than  on  knowledge  and 
national  need. 

Or,  perhaps,  they  are  feeling  the  pres- 
sures that  their  most  widely  hailed 
spokesman.  Harry  Truman,  expressed  in 
New  York  on  January  12. 

In  an  A.s.sociated  Press  interview,  Mr 
Truman,  never  one  to  give  credit  to  a 
Republican  administration,  said: 

I  tried  to  mnke  a  coordinated  military 
setup,  hut  there  were  some  In  Washington 
who  felt  they  would  lose  power  U  the  serv- 
ices were  coordinated. 

For  once  I  agree  with  Harry  Truman. 

Whoever  was  afraid  of  losing  power 
apparently  was  allowed  to  influence  leg- 
islation which  is  vital  to  our  economic 
and  military  security.  I  should  remind 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  expressed  fear  that  this  measure 
would  create  a  military  czar,  that  the 
existing  law  at  least  protects  those  who 
enjoy  power. 

Certainly,  anyone  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  understand  that  no  man 
whose  job  depends  upon  his  being  a 
civilian,  upon  his  appointment  being 
made  by  the  President  and  whose  ap- 


proval is  dependent  upon  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  could  ever  be- 
come any  kind  of  a  czar,  not  even  a 
small  one  such  as  those  who  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  unification  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in  this  body 
should  be  familiar  with  the  individual 
points  contained  in  H.  R.  11958  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  list  them  auain. 

But  many  of  us  feel  it  is  of  the  mast 
urgent  importance  to  remind  everyone 
here  that  immediate  passage  of  the 
measure  about  which  I  have  spoken  could 
mean  the  difference  between  a  decent  life 
for  our  children  and  national  annihila- 
tion. 

Under  our  present  defen.'ie  structure 
and  command  sy.stem.  an  attack  warn- 
ing received  at  the  North  American  De- 
fense Command  must  be  sent  from  there 
to  the  President,  who  must  answer  with 
an  order,  which  tlien  must  be  relayed  to 
the  Stratciuc  Air  Command  in  Omaha 
for  execution — all  within   15  minutes. 

Fifteen  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
of  3.000-mrte-an-hour  mi&siles,  is  and 
could  mean  eternity. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  world  has  un- 
dergone changes  undreamed  of  even  by 
writers  of  the  most  fantastic  science  fic- 
tion. 

We  are  discovering,  day  by  day.  that 
our  very  existence  is  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  accept  and  meet  the  challenge 
of  new  and  revolutionary  change. 

Our  problems  in  war.  as  in  peace,  must 
be  met  with  able,  courageous  and  correct 
decisions,  made  with  the  speed  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Any  delay  in  action  upon  the  measure 
before  us  could  be  measured  in  the  same 
tei  ms  we  would  u&e  to  gane  the  passage 
of  time  at  the  North  American  Air  Com- 
mand while  awaiting  the  order  to  inter- 
cepi  nuclear-laden  missiles  hurtling  to- 
ward our  cities. 

P'lfteen  minutes  is  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  such  an  order. 

It  is  a  short  time  In  which  to  re- 
organize our  entire  Defense  Establish- 
ment if  and  w hen  we  are  attacked. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  his  very 
keen  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
weaknes.ses  in  our  defen.se  organization 
and  tlie  need  for  implementing  the 
Presidents  reorganization  plan.  There 
is  no  more  vital  issue  affecting  our  na- 
tional secuiity  than  this,  and  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  my.self  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  able  colleague  on  the 
problem. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
point  when  he  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  last  fall  bitterly  attacked 
the  President  for  wiiat  they  implied  was 
criminal  negligence  in  our  Defense  De- 
partment. Now.  when  the  President 
comes  forward  with  a  plan  to  make  our 
Defen.se  Department  more  effective  and 
efficient,  it  is  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  par- 
ticularly the  senior  members,  who  are 
oix'nly  opposing  the  President's  plan.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  if  the  committee 
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reports  out  any  bill.  It  will  be  a  weak  and 
innocuous  measure  virtually  preserving 
the  status  quo  m  the  Pentagon  and  im- 
plementing none  of  tiie  Presidents 
recommendations. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ninn. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  is  just  a 
bit  premature  about  what  kind  of  a  bill 
is  going  to  be  reported  out.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  previous  conversa- 
tion, but  we  have  been  spending  many 
weeks  in  hearings.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  when  we  do  report  out  a  bill  it  will 
be  a  very  .satisfactory  bill,  one  that  is 
just  as  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion as  to  any  other  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. So  I  would  not  .say  that  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  not  going 
to  bring  forth  legislation  that  is  satis- 
factory, becati.se.  being  a  nuinber  of  the 
committee,  I  may  say  tiiat  we  are  mak- 
ing a  very  conscientious  effort  and 
si)ending  much  time  in  tryinR  to  develop 
legislation  tliat  will  meet  with  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  Hou.se.  I  sin- 
cerely  hoi)e  we   will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr  HASKELL  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  very  able  member  of  that 
committee  and  certainly  will  not  help  to 
bring  out  anything  but  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  do  the  job  It  is  our  hope  here 
today  that  they  will  bring  out  a  bill  that 
is  goinq  to  do  the  job,  and  it  is  pood  to 
hear  the  gentleman  suggest  that  is  exact- 
Ij-  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr   HAFKKI.L      I  yield. 

Mr  BASS  of  New  H.imirh.ire.  If  I 
mif^ht  further  answer  the  dif tingui.'-hed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  vors' 
pleased  and  encoura;^ed  to  hear  what 
he  says.  I  base  my  statement  on  my 
talks  with  other  Members  and  w  hat  they 
have  said  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  say  again,  all  the  public  pro- 
nouncements have  been  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  President's  reorganization 
plan,  from  the  chairman  on  down. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  G.'WIN  I  might  say  when  the 
bill  was  first  presented,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  its  merits.  As 
the  days  and  weeks  have  gone  by,  I  feel 
that  much  of  the  criticism  ha.s  been  dis- 
sipated. We  are  now  down  to  .'^ound 
fundamentals  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
committee,  when  we  do  report  out  a  bill. 
Is  .qoing  to  report  out  a  bill  that  will 
meet  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire 
membership.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
bill  come  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
unless  it  does  give  satisfaction  to  all 
interested  parties  in  the  reorganization 
of  our  national-defense  program.  You 
can  r&st  assured  that  as  one  Member,  I 
have  diligently  pursued  day  in  and  day 
out  as  my  good  colleague  here,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  well  knows;  as 
I  say,  I  have  diligently  pursued  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  out  a  bill  that  is  go- 
ing to  give  complete  satisfaction  to 
every-body  who  is  interested  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  national  defense  and 


to  simplify  this  whole  structure  and  pre- 
vent duplication,  and  overlapping,  and 
coordinate  our  defen.se  setup  into  a  uni- 
fied ort^anizatlon  which  will  meet  with 
the  api^roval  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  May  I 
ask  the  distin;;uished  gentleman  whether 
he  feels  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  goin^,'  to  recommend  imple- 
menting any  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  GAVIN.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
m(v,t  jiappy  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Delaware  for 
his  very  timely  and  excellent  discourse 
here  this  afternoon  on  this  important 
issue  that  we  are  going  to  face.  I  recall 
very  well,  as  most  of  us  do.  shortly  after 
the  Soviet  Union  launclied  it.s  satellite 
last  fall,  there  was  considerable  puljlic 
clamor  and  there  were  many  Members 
in  both  this  and  the  other  body  who  in- 
sisted that  part  of  the  fault  at  that  time 
when  our  national  pride  was  sorely 
v.ounded  was  the  result  of  rivalry  among 
the  blanches  of  the  armed  services. 
There  v.as  considerable  criticism  of  the 
defense  organization.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves everyoiie  to  look  very  carefully 
at  this  le;.islation  which  is  proposed  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  which  were 
the  subject  of  tliat  criticism.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  deny  that  the  moderni- 
zation of  warfaie  and  tlie  thmcs  that 
have  transpired  internationally  as  well 
as  in  our  defense  program  in  recent 
months  demands  that  we  take  a  second 
look.  I  am  rlad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  say  that  is  exactly 
what  is  bcin,'  done  and  is  going  to  be 
done  very  shortly.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  Am.erican  people,  however,  recog- 
nl7e  that  President  Piisenhower's  military 
background  certainly  qualifies  him  as  a 
top  expert  in  this  fit  Id.  The  President 
has  pioposed  complete  unity  in  strategic 
plannimr  and  operations  of  the  military. 
He  insists  on  tlie  need  for  reorganizing 
the  fit'htlni.:  force  in  the  administration. 
Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man frcm  .Delaware  for  his  discourse. 
I  certainly  would  be  in  support  of  the 
President  s  defense  reorganization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  tl.ank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
others  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  for  his  statesmanlike 
leadership  in  this  vital  area  of  defense. 
I  believe  a  .sound  economical  defcn.se  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation program  fits  the  bill.  In  fact,  I 
have  supported  his  plan  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it  in  t!ie  future.  Fur- 
ther, may  I  just  add  this.  That  I  be- 
heve  the  people  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Delaware  should 
be  extremely  proud  of  the  work  of  their 
Representative.    Not  only  does  the  gen- 


tleman return  home  daily  and  weekends 
to  do  a  job  for  his  constituents,  but  his 
attention  to  every  detail  in  Congression- 
al duties  in  Washington  is  one  of  ex- 
tremely high  caliber,  I  say  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  needs  men 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  H\skell.  His 
leadership  in  this  issue  of  defense  and 
space  and  other  activities  is  of  the  high- 
est caliber,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
participating  in  this  discussion  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  cb.'ection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  If  th.e  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  statement.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
otis  that  he  has  given  long  and  deep 
study  to  this  matter  because  this  state- 
ment and  its  wording  is  an  excellent 
one.  Just  by  way  of  emphasis,  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  it — what 
would  the  gentleman  say  is  the  key 
factor   in   the   reorganization   plan? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  say  the  key 
factor  is  the  withdrawal  from  the  lan- 
guage in  the  old  act  of  the  separately 
administered.  This  lias  caused  con- 
fiision  time  and  again  down  through 
tiie  departments.  This  does  not  menn 
that  you  weld  the  administration  into 
one  department — Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  having  tiiis  written  into  the 
1949  act  will  be  eliminated  if  we  take 
these  words  out: 

The  reorganization  plan  removes  a  condi- 
tion in  the  law  that  the  military  services 
Khali  be  separately  administered  and  states 
that  henceforth  the  departments  shall  be 
administered  by  their  reepective  Secretaries 
imder  the  direction,  authority  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  exlEtlP.g  authority  of  the  Secretary 
cif  Defense  has  not  been  questioned.  De- 
spite the  appnrent  contradiction  In  the  law, 
which  gives  him  the  avithority  and  direction 
and  then  seems  later  to  take  It  away  from 
him  In  the  separately  admlnlctcred  pro- 
vision, he  can  and  does  make  decisions  re- 
garding the  separate  service  departments 
wbich  are  not  questioned. 

H.Twevcr,  at  lower  levels  in  the  defense 
organization  the  scpnrately  administered 
concept  beclouds  the  respective  responsibili- 
ties of  those  to  whom  the  Secreti'ry  of  De- 
fense has  deleg.ited  the  responsibility  frr 
carrying  out  certain  objectives  which  he  h.is 
set,  and  those  who  are  understandably  and 
genuinely  convinced  that  their  service  Is  to 
be  separately  administered  and  therefore  Is 
not  subject  to  thor.e  objectives.  These  mat- 
ters can  be  straightened  out  by  apoeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  to  handle  them 
nil  would  put  unp;irdonable  and  unbearnble 
demands  on  his  time  which  should  be  de- 
voted   to   matters   of   greater   Importiince. 

I  think  this  is  the  key  change.  There 
are  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  I  am 
per.sonally  convinced  that  we  should 
make  this  change. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  getting  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Would  you  say  that  this, 
if  enac'i/ed,  would  cu:  out  a  lot  of  the 
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duplication  we  have  seen  all  along  the 

line? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  feel  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  not  only  will  it  cut  out  dupli- 
cation today  and  provide  combat  ability 
far  In  excess  of  what  we  have  now.  but 
when  it  comes  to  research  into  the  fu- 
ture and  the  increased  cost  of  weapons, 
which  is  billions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
the  battle  in  the  future  will  be  in  the 
laboratory,  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  cut 
out  this  duplication  our  country  is  Roins 
to  be  in  difficulty  and  we  will  be  weak 

militarily. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  for  the 
very  fine  discussion  of  a  topic  which  is 
of  great  significance  to  all  of  us.  One 
of  the  major  problems  still  to  be  tackled 
by  this  session  of  Congress  is  what  kind 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  we  to  have?  In  what  way 
can  we  provide  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion for  our  own  security?  In  tiiat  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  questionnaire  which  I  sent  to 
constituents  in  my  district.  One  of  the 
questions  was  as  follows : 

Do  you  believe  C mgrcfis  should  press  for 
greater  unification  of  the  armed  services  in 
the  Defense  Department? 

Out  of  something  over  5,500  an.swer.s 
to  my  questionnaire,  over  5.000  or  85.6 
percent  said.  "Ye'^,  we  do  believe  that 
Congress  should  press  for  greater  unifi- 
cation." In  other  words,  I  think  this  is 
a  simple  demonstration,  but  one  which 
could  be  carried  out  in  almost  any  Con- 
gressional District,  that  the  people  are 
well  aware  of  the  nects.sity  for  doins 
something  to  promote  both  economy  and 
efficiency  in  our  dcfeo.se  organization.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  very  fine 
stMvice  in  pointing  to  tlie  real  need  for 
action  at  this  ses.sion  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  bring 

that  about. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  sure  that 
with  people  like  him.self  reflecting  such 
opinions  held  by  the  people  in  their  dis- 
tricts, this  mca.sure  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  LIPoCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yiel^l? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     1  yield. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  want  to  join  in 
commenting  on  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
or':anization  plan  of  the  scope  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the 
very  critical  necessity  for  a  program  of 
this  nature.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  President  l.as 
stressed  the  necessity  for  this  reorgani- 
zation, but  does  not  modern  warfare 
make  it  even  more  necessary  at  the 
present  time  to  take  action  on  this  pio- 
grnm  becau.se  of  the  necessity  for  a 
unified  command? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  say  to  thf 
gentleman  that  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
is  the  center  core  also  of  the  proposed 
change.  I  had  the  opp>ortunity  last  year 
to  go  out  to  one  of  these  command  areas 


under  the  command  of  General  Part- 
ridge, and  got  a  good  briefing  on  their 
operation.  The  necessity  of  one  man 
being  in  charge  of  a  unified  operation 
was  most  evident,  for  as  the  situation 
exists  today  it  is  perfectly  po.ssible  for 
the  commander  to  have  a  couple  of 
squadrons  taken  away  from  him  without 
his  even  being  told  it  was  to  be  done, 
have  those  squadrons  pulled  out  by  the 
Air  Force  itself. 

ALSO  it  is  not  left  up  to  him  to  decide 
whether  the  oix'iation  needs  a  Nike  A,  a 
Nike  B.  a  Talus,  or  .some  other  tyi)e  of 
weapon.  Tliat  c'ecisioa  is  made  else- 
where. 

I  have  some  comments  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  this,  if  I  may  read  them: 

There  Is  nothing  novel  in  this  concept  of 
imlflea  commands.  Operations  In  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  showed  fully  not 
only  the  doslrnblUty  but  Indeed  the  prac- 
tical necessity  for  such  commands.  It  w.is 
a  unified  command  in  Europe— grouping  the 
forces  of  our  country  and  Its  allies  into  a 
magnificently  articulated,  powerful,  and  fast 
moving  force— which  then  General  Elsen- 
hower led  to  victory  over  the  Axis  The  Pa- 
cihc  Command  under  Admiral  Nlmliz  and 
the  Southwestern  PacUlc  Command  under 
General  M.ic.\rthur  combUu-d  our  own 
ground,  sea.  air.  and  underwater  forces  Into 
two  of  the  most  gigantic  and  elTectlve  strik- 
ing forces  In  history.  This  proven  effective- 
ness of  unified  commands  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  existence  today  in  the  Di^pr>rtment  of 
Defen.se  of  the  nine  commands  which  are 
contemplated  by  the  President's  plan;  Con- 
tinental .Air  Defense.  Eastern  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  Atlantic.  Strategic  Air.  Carib- 
bean, Euroi)ean,  Alaskan.  Pacific,  and  Armed 
Forces  Special  Weapons  project.  After  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  unified  command 
concept,  more  commands  may  be  added,  and 
a  reallnement  of  exl.stlng  commands  may 
take  place,  on  a  functional  or  geographical 
basis,  or  both. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  unified  commands  is  made  ex- 
plicit In  the  reorganization  plan,  and  he  l.i 
empowered  to  ap.^lgn  forces  of  the  military 
departments  to  them.  A  chain  of  comm:ind 
running  directly  from  the  commander  of  the 
unified  command  to  the  JC-S  and  from  there 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  made  clear.  Further,  the  President's 
plan  Is  intended  to  remove  present  uncer- 
tainties concerning  the  authority  of  unified 
commanders  to  have  direct  command  of  all 
forces  assigned  to  their  commands.  Thus, 
the  proposed  legislation  unmistakably  sets 
forth: 

1.  Explicit  authority  to  create  unified  com- 
mands and  a.s.^ign  existing  forces  to  them, 

2.  The  direct  line  of  commajid  between  the 
commander  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and 

3.  The  commander's  authority  over  his 
iiiufied  comm.uid. 

Bnsicallv,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  hns 
given  a  very  complete  answer,  and  it 
shows  the  study  he  has  given  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  WII50N  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  CalifoiTiia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  commended  for  the  effort 
he  has  put  forth  and  the  study  he  has 
made  of  this  subject,  and  his  participa- 
tion in  this  discu.ssion.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  this  discussion.    But, 


I  believe  all  of  us  would  be  doing  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  to  the 
Congress  to  prejudge  the  legi-slation  that 
will  be  forthcoming  from  this  committee. 
I  find  and  have  found,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  the  conuniuof  huv»>  found, 
that  there  is  very  little  di.sflgreement 
with  the  major  objectives  of  the  Presl- 
dents  reorganization  plan.  The  main 
difficulty  is  in  the  implementation  of 
those  proposals.  We  find  that  the  l«'gis- 
lation  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  to  us  for  consld(  ration  does 
not  clearly  encompa.ss  the  objectives  of 
the  President's  stated  object ive.i.  We 
had  a  situation  similar  to  that  pre.scnted 
to  us  by  the  recent  pay  bill,  which  pa.s.sed 
the  House  almost  unanimously.  The 
President  appointed  the  Cordiner  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  pay  problem.  The 
experts  came  forth  with  certain  recom- 
mendations, and  then  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  were  brought  forth  just  did 
not  match  up  with  the  recommenda- 
tions. So.  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  very  wisely  held  hearings  and 
came  forth  with  legislation  that  was 
unanimously  accepted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  liked  it  and  the  Con- 
gress liked  it.  and  I  a.n\  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  It  In  the  next  few  days. 
Now.  the  same  situation,  in  my  opinion, 
prevails  in  the  proposed  reorganiiation 
plan.  I  hoi>e  tliat  the  Members  of  Con- 
gres.s  who  have  spoken  today  aic  not  try- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  legislation  be 
brought  out  completely  without  any  re- 
view by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  am  confident  that  the  legislation 
that  does  come  forward  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  going  to  be 
satisfactory  to  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  complimt'nt  the  i^entleman  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  fine  presentation,  not  only 
in  this  field  but  also  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  labor.  The  gentleman  is  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  has 
been  particularly  active  in  the  educa- 
tion part  of  that  committee.  I  would 
like  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  single  Member  who  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time  has  made  himself 
the  master  of  a  very  difficult  subject, 
as  has  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HArKFLL.  I  appreciate  that 
coming  from  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  mastered  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Partially 
following,'  along  the  line  suggested  by 
the  pontleman  from  California.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  or  anybody  else 
who  has  spoken  to  prejudge  the  matter. 
The  intent,  rather.  I  am  sure,  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  and  others  is 
to  point  out  the  need  for  legislation.  I 
think  that  the  fear  whi«h  has  been 
voiced  a.s  to  what  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  mifht  do  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  speech  which  was  made  by 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  a  very 
distinguished    gentleman    and    one   for 


whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  respect. 
His  sp)eech  occurred  shortly  after  the 
President's  message  on  reorganization 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  from  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  apparently  the  sit- 
uation in  the  committee  now  is  such  that 
seemingly  the  inflexibility  which  seemed 
to  characterize  that  speech  has  now  worn 
away  a  bit  and  that  there  will  be  good 
legislation  coming  Irom  the  committee. 
And.  I  know  of  my  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  working  for  the  ad- 
ministration program,  and  I  am  greatly 
encouiaged  to  realize  that  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  this  legislation. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware a  question  wh;ch  has  been  bother- 
ing me  somewhat  ?  We  are  talking  about 
a  change  in  the  law.  Part  of  this 
change  would  have  to  do  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Field  F'orces.  This  is  pre- 
supposing that  somt  thing  is  now  wrong 
with  the  law.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  statutory  change  is  in  the 
combat  command  Junction  which  the 
President  seeks? 

Mr.  H.ASKELL.  I  have  some  com- 
ments from  the  Secretary  on  this  that  I 
think  will  answer  that  question: 

The  changes  In  the  law  which  are  proposed 
do  not  change  the  presi'nt  statement  of  func- 
tions of  the  armed  ser\tces.  The  crux  of  the 
discusslotu,  therefore.  Is  the  qviestlon  of  the 
authority  of  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  to 
eliminate  overlapping  in  combat  functions 
as  may  be  recjvilred  by  changing  circum- 
stances. This  provlsl(>n  Is  considered  nec- 
essary because  the  advent  of  modern  weapons 
has  eliminated  the  cli-ar  distinction  which 
could  at  one  time  be  made  between  combat 
on  land,  combat  at  sea.  and  combat  In  the 
air.  Thus  the  advent  of  modern  weapons 
ha.s  led  to  overlnppln.?  which  Is  confusing 
and  wasteful,  and  has  underscored  the  vital 
need  for  unified  dire<  tlon  and  operational 
use  of  combatant  forces. 

For  example,  under  the  present  statutes, 
both  the  Army  and  An  Force  can  claim  sim- 
ilar m<xlern  weapons  which  will  perform  the 
World  War  H  type  operation  of  close  sup- 
port of  ground  forces,  since  this  mis,sion  can 
be  Interpreted  as  Incident  to  combat  both 
on  land  and  In  the  air.  In  lllce  manner,  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  can  claim  weapons 
which  have  capability  for  strategic  warfare, 
and  both  the  Army  atid  Air  Force  can  claim 
Bimllar  weapons  which  have  application  to 
air  defense. 

It  Is  obviously  necessary.  In  the  national 
Interest,  that  such  pn  blcms  be  promptly  re- 
solved The  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se  will  find  It 
less  difficult  to  malie  Fiich  decisions  on  these 
matters  and  will  be  able  more  effectively  to 
administer  the  Depar'ment  of  Defense  and. 
under  the  President,  lo  provide  direction  of 
its  combatant  forces  If  he  has  the  legal  au- 
thority to  resolve  thlf  type  of  problem.  So 
long  as  this  authority  Is  open  to  question, 
any  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
which  is  not  popular  with  a  service  or  pub- 
lic supporter  of  that  service  can  be  chal- 
lenged as  an  infringement  on  the  statutory 
combatant  functions  'vhlch  are  derived  from 
the  war  at  sea,  war  in  the  air,  war  on  the 
land  concept. 

Similar  problems  have  arisen  under  these 
sections  In  the  loglstlrs  field  when  efforts  in 
the  area«  of  single  m  inager,  single  procure- 
ment, and  interservlce  supply  support  have 
been  met  with  the  claim  of  Interference  with 
broad  combatant  functions  as  set  forth  In 
the  statute. 


The  problem  we  face  In  administering  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Is  therefore,  some- 
what of  an  anomaly.  The  present  legal  state- 
ment of  functions  of  the  services  is  now  very 
broad,  and  the  statement  should  remain 
broad.  However,  this  broad  statement  is 
rigidly  fixed  by  law,  and  there  are  areas  of 
overlap  of  combatant  functions  which  can  be 
claimed  by  two  or  more  services.  Since  the 
present  law  does  not  permit  the  transfer, 
consolidation,  reassignment,  or  abolishment 
of  combatant  functions,  there  Is  a  legal  basis 
for  resisting  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  which  would  establish  single  respon- 
sibilliy  In  an  area  of  overlap. 

Tlie  intent,  therefore.  Is  not  to  make  a 
sweeping  reallnement  of  the  services  or  their 
administration,  but  rather,  in  the  national 
Interest,  to  be  able  to  make  timely  decisions 
in  those  areas  which  invite  duplication  and 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  resources. 

Specifically  to  answer  your  question:  The 
advent  of  modern  weapons  invites  duplica- 
tion within  the  framework  of  present  statu- 
tory statements  of  combatant  functions  and 
at  the  same  time  another  provision  ol  the  law 
(sec.  303  (C)  (1»)  makes  unnecessarily  dif- 
ficult the  timely  elimination  of  such  duplica- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  has 
been  here  on  the  national  .scene  he  has 
impressed  observers  and  his  colleagues 
with  his  con.scientiousness  and  his 
studioiL'^ness  on  important  national  prob- 
lems. La^t  year  we  were  all  conscious  of 
the  contribution  that  he  made  on  the 
important  problem  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol: and  again,  &s  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes]  has  said,  on  the 
important  subject  of  education.  Today 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  re- 
ceived another  such  contribution  on  this 
all-important  problem  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Tliere  is  probably  no  one  problem  which 
cuts  across  the  respon.sibilities  of  the 
citizens  as  frequently  and  as  intimately 
as  does  this  matter  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  it  is. 
on  the  one  hand,  an  administrative  prob- 
lem involving  almost  60  percent  of  each 
of  the  dollars  which  the  taxpayers  send 
here  to  Washington,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  an  enoiTnous  strategic  prob- 
lem militarily  and  tactically,  which 
affects  the  security  of  all  the  people  in 
the  United  States.  The  gentleman  has 
demonstrated  again  by  hLs  contribution 
here  today  that  he  is  of  substantial  worth 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  district  he 
represents,  but  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hamp.shire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  committee  hearings 
on  defense  reorganization.  I  was  most 
disturbed  to  note  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Pate,  the  Marine  Commandant,  in 
opix)sition  to  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan.     I  was  not  present  to  hear  his 


testimony,  but  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  2  carried  this  account,  and  I  quote: 
Pate  Fears  Plan  Perils  Marines — Chief  of 

Corps     Says     They     Might     Get     "Bums 

Rusii  ' 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  the  Marine 
Commandant,  told  Congress  yesterday  that 
President  Eisenhower's  military  reorganiza- 
tion plan  presented  a  potential  threat  to  the 
existence  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  said  he  wa.s  fearful  that  some  future 
Secretary  of  Defense  n^.lght  use  its  broad 
powers  to  "give  the  Marine  Corps  the  bum's 
rush,"  or  reduce  It  to  "simply  a  ceremonial 
unit." 

The  top-ranking  leatherneck  singled  out 
one  provision  of  the  administration  bill  for 
particular  attacl? — that  which  proposes  to 
repeal  existing  law  barring  the  Secretary 
from  altering  the  combatant  functions  of 
any  service  without  Congressional  approval. 

SEES    rXTTURE    DANGER 

He  said  he  was  confident  that  Defense 
Secretary  Nell  McElroy  had  no  intention  of 
taking  away  the  Marines'  traditional  am- 
phibit.us  role  or  its  air  wings  to  give  them 
to  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

But,  Pate  told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  "present  good  intentions  are  no 
insurance  against  future  damage  to  our  use- 
fulness— only  in  the  law  can  we  find  such 
Insurance." 

"As  the  committee  knows  well."  he  added, 
"the  Marine  Corps  has  undergone — and  hap- 
pily, survived — several  attempts  to  reorgan- 
ize It  into  nonentity." 

Apparently  Greneral  Pate  is  much  more 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  status 
quo  of  the  Marines  than  he  is  with  the 
broader  problem  of  securing  the  most 
effective  defense  establishment  in  these 
days  when  military  weapons  and 
methods  of  warfare  are  undergoing  most 
drastic  changes  in  this  missile  age  and 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  mighty  enemy 
who  is  ruthless  and  bent  on  world  domi- 
nation. This  entrenched  attitude  of  re- 
sisting any  change  in  the  Pentagon  rep- 
resents the  thinking  of  many  of  our  hish 
ranking  military  men;  these  men,  includ- 
ing General  Pate,  are  of  course  sincere, 
devoted,  and  patriotic  men.  But  their 
blind  resistance  to  any  change  in  mili- 
tary organization  which  might  affect 
their  particular  service  is  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  thinking  in  these  chang- 
ing times. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  the 
broad  problem  of  what  is  best  for  our 
national  security  by  shaping  an  efficient, 
effective  and  modern  defense  organiza- 
tion, rather  than  in  preserving  the  status 
quo  of  the  Navy,  Marines,  or  other  serv- 
ice. I  recognize  the  wonderful  history 
and  proud  tradition  of  the  Marines, 
This  will  never  'oe  forgotten.  But  I  also 
recognize  that  military  weapons  and 
methods  of  warfare  are  undergoing  the 
most  revolutionary  change  in  military 
history.  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  security  that  the 
organization,  role  and  mission  of  the 
Marines  or  other  services  be  chimged. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  should  like  to  comment  on  his 
remarks  and  say  that  in  the  President's 
bill  there  is  nothing,  of  course,  that  does 
away  with  the  Marines  or  the  Ai-my.  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  they  shall  function  and  how  they 
shall  fit  in.  The  most  common  sense 
lavman  knows  tliat  in  this  fast  changing 
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have  absolutely 
In  the  methods 


eot  to 
of  the 


technology  we 
make  changes 
fighting  forces. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.     The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  great 
interest  in  this  program  and  for  his  fight 
for  the  Presidents  reorganization  plan 
for  the  military. 

I  note  in  the  gentleman's  remarks  ref- 
erence to  the  so-called  Pi'ussian  general 
staff.  That  idea  i.s  apparently  one  of  the 
things  that  has  gone  around  the  country 
in  big  style  and  has  made  a  lot  of  people 
a  little  skeptical  about  the  bill.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  old  Prussian  general  staff 
besides  runnins  the  aimy  ran  many  of 
the  internal  affairs  in  Germany. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Under  t^he  Kaiser  they 
actually  ran  the  country. 

Mr.  SHEP:HAN.  Rit;lit;  but  under  the 
plan  the  President  has  brought  forward 
there  is  no  possibility  of  that.  He  ha.s 
never  asked  to  give  away  any  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief.     Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  HASKELL,  That  is  ab.solut?ly 
certain.  The  President  is  the  elected 
head  of  the  United  States.  The  Cabinet 
will  exist,  the  National  Security  Council 
will  continue,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
will  be  there.  There  is  no  conceivable 
comparison  to  the  so-called  Prussian 
general  staff. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  So  to  all  intent.s  and 
purposes  we  can  completely  forget  about 
any  correlation  or  relationship  with  the 
Pru.ssian  t;eneial  .staff. 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  believe  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gpntleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.ASKELL. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  One  further  thought 
on  this  while  we  tussle  with  this  problem 
and  while  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  docs.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  the  taxpayers  in  the  coun- 
try that  they  tnke  nn  interest  as  well 
when  we  slop  to  fl:;uro  that  of  every 
dollar  paid  In  taxes  by  Ihf  Amrricnn  tox- 
|7nypr  05  cents  !r(»e,s  for  Urfen.'.f 

We  have  hoard  from  time  to  fimr  tli»t 

r,Mc  t    1-.  jifili   V    1';'"   ill   (tif  V'  f«'fi-.''   !)"• 

)•  >  '  ■  ,f|/  1,1     ii  fi'l    (  •)  Mrii/'    Ml'  I  ''    "!       I'lob* 

ft*/!/  lut  >»!■  '  ■'  ""  ''■■''  I-  "--•»  VMti  In 
MJi^/n  1ft  Hiih//ui  M  it'tUiit  mnifutti  ttt 

w»*i«/  Ihit  hsr$  wff  »rf  iM«A  wuh  »n 
dpptnUmiiv  in  ita  r#6r«»At/<>'  <  m  of  lu^ 
DtffnM  D0pnrim9iM  to  munu.au   u» 

nMnr  »r0»n  of  (Utttrvm  th«t  fur  <^itt"U  v,« 
•r*  not  tiHima  u>«  mmi  Uom oui  duUtnn, 
to  get  »  more  eOkienl  optrfltkH),  to  ut:i 
moia  for  our  t»K  dollarsi  in  the  area  of 
detetiae.  Hu  I  think  tl  bliould  tie  o(  vilul 
importance  and  concern  to  every  tax- 
payer in  the  country  to  watch  the  pro«- 
re^  of  thi.s  proposed  legislation  in  an 
area  that  consumes  more  of  their  tax 
dollars  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  the  other  Members  taking 
part  in  this  very  Interesting  discussion 
on  the  proposal  for  a  reorganization  of 
our  national  defense.  I  am  immensely 
pleased  with  this  discussion.  It  has 
made  evident  the  gentleman's  very  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  what  Is  being  pro- 
posed and  his  manifestation  of  great 
interest  in  one  of  the  most  serious  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  ever  come  before 
this  Congress,  the  reorganization  of  our 
national  defense. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  on  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  be  a  member,  we  have 
some  of  the  most  experienced,  practical, 
sound,  and  clear-thinking  Americans, 
who  are  .screening  very  carefully  and 
examining  in  detail  every  phase  of  this 
comprehensive  overall  picture  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  trying  to  meet 
the  administration's  proposals.  There 
may  be  some  phraseology  that  has  to  be 
changed  here  and  there,  but  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  on  that  committee 
are  goint;  to  leive  nothin}:  undone  to 
come  before  this  Hou.se  with  letiislation 
that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
entire  meml>ership. 

So  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  initiated  this  discus- 
sion. I  compliment  him  on  his  inter- 
est, and  he  should  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  I  wish  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  manifested  the  same 
interest  in  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  as  the  gentleman  is  showing 
here  today. 

May  I  say  that  witness  after  witness 
has  come  before  our  committe  and  as- 
sured us  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
eliminate  any  one  branch  of  the  service, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine  Corps.  Time  and  ai^ain  I 
asked  the  question.  "I)o  you  think  it 
would  eliminate  any  part  of  any  one 
particular  branch  of  defense?"  and  the 
witnes.'^es  have  a.ssured  me  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  eliminate  any 
particular  part  of  any  branch  of  the 
SCI  vice,  .such  an  the  Navy  Air.  the  Ma- 
rine Corp.s.  or  any  other  phase.  Thli^ 
reorenni/atlon  l<t  an  attempt  to  sim- 
plify tiie  whole  overall  .slniclure,  to 
pllminnte  ovrrlnppinK  and  duplication, 
in  brincc  nbr>ut  arpntrr  unity  Htid  aim- 
pllf)r«tif»n  of  enmmnnd 

I  romplim^-fit  »hf  !'ffiM^m>ifi  ^n  flvln" 
«»<»  llii"*  (»|M"Mttifr|ty  t/>  |»<it*'(t  )/)  1,1)  hi* 
(li  '  <i  •■•'lit  h>  »>'  imhiv 

%iiH  UO^imS  of  Muf^HAcUuneiU.    Mr 

iBpeakt^r,  Will  ll^L  gLruii'tnan>'i«Ul? 

M<    HARKLI  L      I  yield. 

Mis  HCKiVTl'i  of  M.>.H:,nchUhciU.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  tremendously  Impressed 
with  whtt  the  gentleman  his  said  and 
with  the  forthrit'htness  and  interest  of 
the  gentleman  not  only  in  tJii.s  but  in 
evcryihing  that  he  undertakes.  He  i.s 
one  of  our  finest  and  ablest  Members  of 
Congres.s.  He  was  a  very  gallant  serv- 
iceman— and  we  owe  him  much  for  that. 
But,  I  have  Vicwed  witli  great  alai-m  the 


feehng  in  the  country  that  Mr.  McElroy, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  would  not  do 
anything  that  was  not  right — or  that 
the  President  would  not  do  anything 
that  was  not  right.  The  people  know 
only  too  well  that  President  Eisenhower 
will  not  run  again.  We  also  know  that 
tomorrow  something  might  happen  to 
the  Secretary'  of  Defense  and  we  would 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
seem.s  to  me  a  good  deal  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  built  around  that  pair.  I  have 
watched  and  fought  with  all  my  might 
to  prevent  the  practically  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  the 
time  of  unification  and  the  almost  com- 
plete annihilation  of  naval  air  at  that 
time  and  the  scrapping  of  many  of  the 
very  important  elements  of  our  armed 
.services.  They  said  unification  would 
simplify  things  and  would  save  money. 
Of  cour.se.  it  did  not.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  this  would  simplify  the  opera- 
tion of  our  national  defense.  You 
might  well  find  that  po.ssibly  there 
might  be  another  and  fourth  branch  of 
our  defeii'^e  service.  But.  I  know  the 
Members  who  have  .spoken,  or  most  of 
them,  feel  that  what  he  advocates  is  the 
best  way  to  legi.slate.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
his  testimony  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  all  the  others  who  have  gone  into 
these  matters  so  thoroughly.  Di.scus- 
sions  and  free  det)ate  are  the  American 
way  of  legislature.  I  have  watched  our 
national  defense  for  48  years  here  in 
Washington  and  I  have  been  very  much 
alarmed  many  times.  It  teems  to  be 
easy  to  sell  the  public  something 
through  propaganda  just  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  although  I  think  the  people 
have  awakened  to  the  danger  in  that 
situation  and,  perhaps,  the  same  thing 
may  be  happening  in  this  case.  I  re- 
.spect  the  gentleman's  opinion.  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  his  opinion  and  the  opin- 
ion.s  of  all  the  other  di.'tinfTuished.  able 
and  thouKhtful  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  floor  today,  but  I  .■'till  have  a 
feeling  of  alarm  alx>ut  the  proposed 
changes  in  national  defense. 

Mr.  HA.'^KELL.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  grnllewoman 

Mi.s  ROGEHH  of  Ma.'*,  tirhu.setts  I 
did  nat  mrnn  to  make  a  fiprech 

Mr  HASKELL  I  know  there  \n  no- 
body whff  hun  n  ^trfTtif'rr  niid  moio 
f:vmpiiM)f  tlf  Mf)d  waimj't  ferlhiK  for  nil 
ff  <iui  ficrW'ti  pi    luui]  (tiM/ut^howt  til'' 

I   !n<«d    r'.ii/t     i,i,i)    l).r    I't'uWfV  '  mnti  * 

«!<<((  ..I  ')  h' .. » I  f  1 11  « (,j(/ « f  <»  iitt  ih'^/1  i*» 
//,)«  Od.j  ilhtmtttiH. 
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H'.  ffOffAf.  Df-ri' tIfiVi 
1t;f»  f  I't'AKKH      l/nd'j    |>revUju«  or- 
dtr  of  the  Ilivj.'vc,  liu   ginikmaii  tnm\ 
Ma«*a£-hu/>«.'n^  i  Mr   M'Cokma^kJ  Ib  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  M  CORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  on 
February  18,  n.^8,  the  gentleman  from 
Ml-sscuii  I  Mr  CsMNcml,  the  chairman  cf 
the  Appropriation."?  Committee,  ad- 
dressed this  Hou.se  and  In  his  usual 
thorough  and  searching  analysis  of  the 
facts  pointed  out  the  disturbing  but 
realistic  state  of  affairs  concemlnc  the 
dclense  cf  this  Nation— that  the  United 


States  la  in  freat  peril  In  Its  struggle 
with  Russia  because  of  our  many  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  did  not 
rely  on  theory  or  .specious  sentiment  in 
reaching  this  distasteful  conclusion,  but 
rather  cited  undenied  fact  after  fact  in 
support  of  such  vie*-.  We  cannot  accept 
.such  state  of  affaiii-,  sit  idly  by,  with  only 
the  hope  that  the  American  genius  will 
ri.se  to  the  occasion  of  the  threat  and 
ultimately  be  trium  phant.  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  let  the  matters  .so  rest,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  anyone  here,  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  is  willing  to  accept  a  posture 
of  hope,  maction  ar.d  drift,  without  posi- 
tive steps  to  nttemi)t  to  remedy  and  re- 
move our  deficiencies  and  sliortcomin'^s. 
I  hope,  and  I  am  confident,  that  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  tiie  briUant  gentleman 
from  Georgia  !Mr,  Vinson  I,  will  report 
a  bill  harmonizing  for  our  national  in- 
terest any  confliciinR  views. 

I  want  to  specifically  address  myself 
to  one  pha'^e  of  our  shori-cominKS  that 
w  as  noted  and  to  ur  4C  that  corrective  ac- 
tion, which  is  presently  available,  be 
taken  to  overcome  this  condition. 

The  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  called 
our  attention  to  a  Navy  report  of  De- 
cember 30,  19b7,  m  which  the  responsi- 
ble Navy  personnel  visualize  that  in  any 
possible  attack  on  the  United  States  by 
the  Russians  <a>  that  such  attack  would 
be  by  mi.ssile-launching  ships  disguised 
as  merchant  vessels,  ib'  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  there  are  approximately 
75  unidentified  ships  within  500  miles  of 
our  coasts  at  any  given  time,  and  (o 
that  air  surveillance  to  unma.sk  such 
ho.stile  merchant  .ships  would  require 
prohibitive  numbers  of  aircraft. 

I  desire  to  suggest  a  program  at  a 
minimum  cost  that  can  forestall  the 
possibility  of  such  treacherous  attack 
as  our  Navy  visualizes.  I  am  convinced, 
too,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  effective  implementation  of  such 
program  would  be  suflQcient  to  thwart 
any      hostile     effort     of     this     nature, 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  our 
merchant  marine,  have  regarded  them 
US  our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  and  have 
been  Inteie.led  in  their  problem.s  and 
thrlr  obligations  The  United  States 
I\nu  flylnu  merchant  vcMels  should  be 
anftitinrd  the  fldditional  tank  of  making 
tNMllive  l(J''iitlf)('aii(;n  of  unidentified 
ve'.*el>i  within  m  reilMin  rtlst«nee  of  our 
niuftp,  Mif  1i<r  tnnm\i]p  ftOO  mile"*  titl  nur 
ttmnln,  \t  ih)«!  iip  \U0  t)ftp»f>ttry  tuni'.p, 

Wft'l  Ut  i»««»td  >;V  fctj/'tl  •»»i)dH»tlfi/'rt  fTM-f* 
fUtttll  Vco**'!  WMMM  IH0  tHUU*"  UhU\  »il«»»» 

tifU'NK/ffi  >«  mti(i0 

ftifi  uu\y  muv  imt  mfi'hHUl  v«?<ms<<U  \m 
^mpU'vod  Ml  ihu  iH*k,  \mi,  tt  tnuniUiit. 
Um  m*tn:tmnl  tiniHt  of  our  m^^u^^  mitv 
fil/^)  IM  rtqimtAtd  uj  jom  in  uucU  op«rrH- 
lion*. 

I  will  not  uo  Into  any  tine  detaila  of 
th«  proposed  plan  In  essence,  as  I  view 
the  picture,  buch  presently  available  de- 
tection metliods  as  we  have  would  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  an  unidenti- 
fied merchant  vessel  within  the  pre- 
scribed area. 

A  communications  network  itvallable 
on  a  24-hour-per-day  basis  must  be 
created.  I  know  that  our  Defen.se  De- 
partment and  other  Goverriment  vessels 
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and  merchant  passenger  vessels  are  on 
such  a  communication  basis.  Our  cargo- 
carrying  merchant  vessels,  however,  have 
a  radio  operator  on  duty  only  8  hours  per 
day.  From  the  legislative  history  of  H.  R. 
4090,  84th  Congre.ss.  I  note  that  24-hour- 
per-day  communications  with  these 
carcTo  vessels  is  readily  attainable  by  the 
installation  of  a  device  that  will  respond 
to  a  predetermined  code  so  as  to  alert 
an  c£f-duty  radio  operator  and  call  him 
to  his  station  for  the  intended  message. 
Thus,  by  the  use  of  this  ship-call  alarm, 
required  communications  with  merchant 
cargo  ve.ssels  may  be  maintained. 

On  the  above  basis,  our  ship  a.scer- 
tained  by  communications  to  be  nearest 
to  the  unidentified  one  can  be  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  desired  area,  and 
establish  identification  or  otherwise  re- 
port its  finding  to  the  necessary  author- 
ity. 

An  unidentified  vessel  off  our  coasts 
would  thus  be  subject  to  identification 
or  surveillance  and  the  threat  of  attack 
of  our  land  by  a  missile-launching  mer- 
cliant  vessel  would  be  considerably,  if 
not  effectively,  abated. 

I  am  certain  that  our  shipping  indus- 
try is  interested  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  and  would  be  willing  to  cooper- 
ate in  such  plan,  upon  fair  and  just 
terms  for  any  time  loss  or  other  expense 
that  may  be  involved. 

This  plan  appears  to  be  a  feasible  one, 
contains  no  obstacles  of  any  consequence 
and  can  be  readily  employed  without 
serious  time  lag  at  a  cost  that  is  incon- 
sequential. It  merits  our  attention, 
adoption,  and  enforcement. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  WARRIOR - 
TOMBIGBEE  DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. MAY   15.   1958 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  BoykinJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeoruia? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

Mr.  B(;YKIN.  Mr  ^penker,  1  include 
the  following  important  (•tatemenl  of  the 
Wiifrkrf'T(/fnblgb*«*«  Dpvflopmi'ht  At*nn- 
f\nium  hpintp  IhP  HuhtMtmmii\4'p  tm  Pub' 
\U'  Witfkit  tti  i,h*>  JI'Hjw-  ^\t\tfii\n\n\\tiUf> 
VtrmmmpK  M»y  !»,  J06* 

M»  h»ht*  »•  ShtM  W  Wsf>.*f  f  nm  \HP^\' 
aniii  lit  lUt  Witrnifi  -T>>mUtui»**  f>***i'/j>»M'(»i 
>U*"'ioU'/*t  «vt)l/t)  fhtn,ii*ihit  (/flkM  Ut  Unm' 
n»(^t)uin  AU  Th*  hiufft-iHiU'H  »«  «  h'fturroCtl, 
t«>ti|>«r<tM«ti,  c4u/^«tij/n<tl  (/r({uMi!UiitJ/««  wt^>M 
miix  [ntiptrnd  U  tfn  ci>minnUenuse,  orderly 
lnipf"Vfm<'ri«  ftt  Alobsms's  Warrli>r'T'>n»bii{' 
b««  Rivrr  hyntem  Slid  th«  %t/>hlle  Btttp  Chad- 
net  Our  ni^rnhertihip  lnc\ude»  itidlviduols 
fram  virtually  every  walk  ot  lite  plus  many 
busln<^6«ee  Rnd  Induetrles  In  the  10  Alabama 
counties  adjoining  the  waterway. 

We  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  ap- 
provul  of  the  full  •S  million  recomm,ended 
by  the  budget  to  continue  construction  of 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  during  fiiscal  1959. 
This  nav4?atlon  structure,  for  which  ground 
was  broken  In  1956,  U  beini^  built  In  the 
waterway's  lower  reaches   approximately   119 


river  miles  above  Mobile  and  23  miles  north- 
west of  Jackson,  Ala.  It  is  scheduled  for 
cmplellon  In  1962  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
»23 ,600.000.  Appropriations  to  date  total 
»2  450,000 

Jackson  lock  and  dam  Is  urgently  needed, 
especially  In  view  of  the  waterway's  In- 
creasingly Important  role  In  the  economy  of 
the  river  valley  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
According  to  the  latest  official  figures,  com- 
merce transported  over  the  Warrior -Tomblg- 
bee  bari^e  channel  totaled  4,409,240  tons  In 
1956 — tlie  fourth  successive  year  in  which  a 
new  record  was  established — and,  based  on 
the  Increased  numl>cr  of  lockages  last  year,  we 
are  confident  that  a  volume  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million  tons  was  moved  In  1957. 

Replaced  by  Jackson  lock  and  dam  will 
be  existing  locks  raid  dams  1,  2.  and  3  con- 
structed between  1909  and  1915  and  designed 
orlglnaily  to  maintain  a  6-foot  naviEatiou 
channel.  The  locks  are  only  52  feet  wide 
and  281  feet  long  at  dam  1  and  286  feet  long 
at  dams  2  and  3.  Major  features  of  the  new 
project  will  include  a  600-by-llO-fooi  lock 
with  a  maximum  lift  of  34  feet,  a  gated 
spillway  having  an  overall  length  of  536  feet 
and  a  fixed  crest  concrete-gravity  spillway 
G40  feet  long.  In  addition,  a  4.800-foot  cut- 
off canal  will  be  dredged  across  a  bend  of  the 
river  to  bypass  lock  and  dam  1  and  sa\  e  about 
4  miles  ot  travel. 

The  present  navigation  structures  and  un- 
favorable river  conditions  cause  tows  costly 
and  prolonged  delays.  During  high  or  rap- 
idly rising  stages,  swift-flowlng  currents 
make  It  necessary  for  large  upbound  tows 
to  break  their  formations  and  "double  trip" 
this  reach,  an  operation  which  consumes 
considerably  more  time  than  normally  re- 
quired. At  the  existing  locks,  tows  are  fre- 
quently delayed  for  hotirs  between  the  time 
a  rising  stage  floods  the  lock  chambera  and 
the  time  sufficient  depth  Is  readied  to  per- 
mit  "over  dam"   navigation. 

Low  flows  present  equally.  If  not  more 
serious  problem-s  to  both  upbound  and 
downbound  tows  In  many  instances,  ves- 
sels are  grounded,  or  must  tie  up  to  avoid 
grounding  and  av.-alt  dredging  or  a  favorable 
rise  in  the  river.  At  several  points,  the 
channel  is  so  narrowed  by  shoals  that  "dou- 
ble tripping"  often  becomes  necessary.  Low 
flows  also  force  operators  to  load  barges  light 
during  much  of  the  year,  further  reducing 
the  efficiency  and   economy  of  their  service. 

Other  unusual  navigation  delays  result 
from  mechanical  breakdowns  at  locks  1,  2. 
and  3;  closures  to  permit  removal  of  silt 
which  accumulates  in  the  chambers  during 
high  flow:  excessive  locking  time,  and  con- 
gestion caused  by  tov.s  waiting  their  turn 
to  lock  ihrougl) 

The  obsolete  dimen.',ionfi  of  locks  1.  2.  and 
3  limit  their  rniiacHy  1o  only  4  of  Ihe 
relflllvely  small  Wnrnoftype  brirgen  il40 
feet  by  a.'i  feet)  ft  3  nuh  bufBe*  i^nti  h 
fowbonf  Tin)«  (be  mn"  •t'..tp>'  i'w»  whk  h 
tiyii^f  tn"*\  "f  th*  ikuiftv.  '-.  t  ( "fTimT^*" 
»n»*(  trf»<flk  frfftiwtt'M  nb'l  r>\  Pmh  Mmm(u>» 
ff,nV«  l\>iit)i\f  lit  (Mf't*  ('' ►,««**      fiif  M»»   H* 

\,^tUt>  «"•»  ••,,.  »»',  ,,".  ..  '  ..1  '  f  ,\HIHIH\* 
>).,,f*l^  tl  ,  ),/  I**  )-'  >  *■->.,,')  )/!(,  t-in-tU'f, 
kH,^\ti  f/x  M  ■K*  «"'*■•  «•"*  i>fi,u<iii>f  '4  hifUtf 
^ftf  t.'>^hti0  ill  \i>iV ■>¥."»     'M<«  '•'^*   yiftU  wMr 

(t/r'^H)»/*<J««*  »«l)  *>/*  U'*«  "H  t>»#  •<(I«T' 
mui  Ml  H  ^>lllu^^'  '■i'i'ininu**  //f/»fi(tw»»  irv»r*'»>y 
MiV»r»K  UfM  t//w«  uf»  t//  12' 4  houru  p*f  rcur.d 
tup  BJ>4  smfcll  u*«s  2  nours, 

Th*  p'iol  IwhJnd  th«  Jacks/zn  D&m  will  ex- 
tend iipsiream  epproxlmately  &«  mU*«  to  th* 
modern  r>»t»v>polU  U>rk  and  dam  It  will 
have  a  normal  elevation  of  33  fee*  an  Jn- 
cre&fe  of  22  feet  over  the  dam  1  pool  and 
10  over  the  dam  2  j)ool  This  deeper,  wider, 
more  stable  channel  will  overcome  the  exist- 
ing delays  and  materially  Increase  the  speeds 
at  whlcli  tows  can  operat*. 

Careful  study  and  analysis  show  the  Im- 
provements to  be  effected  by  Jackson  lock 
and  dam  will  save  an  overall  tot^l  of  27  9 
hours  per  round  trip  for  large  tows  and  13.5 
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hours  for  small  tows.  In  Its  report,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  found  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  to  be  1.51:1. 

We  sincerely  and  earnestly  urge  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  budgeted  amount  for 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  for  fiscal  1959  in 
order  that  this  fully  Justified  and  critically 
needed  project  will  be  completed  us  early  as 
possible. 

Jackson  lock  and  dam  Is  the  third  modern 
navigation  structure  to  be  built  on  the  W:ir- 
rlor-Tombigbee  Waterway.  The  first.  De- 
mopolls  lock  and  dam.  was  completed  in 
1955  as  a  replacement  for  4  obsolete  prtijecla 
and  the  second.  Warrior  lock  and  dam.  Is 
now  virtually  completed  as  a  replacement  for 
2  old  structures.  These  3  new  locks  and  dams 
will  modernize  the  waterway  from  its  mouth 
at  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 350  river  miles. 

The  next  step  is  construction  of  Holt  lock 
and  dam  (formerly  referred  to  as  new  lock 
and  diim  13)  to  modernize  the  waterway  be- 
tween Tuscaloosa  and  the  John  H oUis  Bank- 
head  lock  and  dam.  the  uppermost  naviga- 
tion structure.  Replaced  by  the  new  project 
Will  be  existing  locks  and  dams  13.  14,  15.  and 
16,  located  between  mile  360  and  mile  377. 

An  examination  of  Corps  of  Engineer  com- 
pilations clearly  indicates  the  rapidly  growing 
Use  to  which  this  reach  is  being  put.  Be- 
tween 1949  and  1956,  traffic  above  Tti.scaloosa 
Increased  from  833,493  tons  to  2.215,525  tons, 
a  gain  of  165  percent,  wliile  totnl  wp.torway 
shipments  went  from  2.189.594  to  4.409.240. 
an  increase  of  about  101  percent.  Analysis 
also  shows  that  only  38  percent  of  the  water- 
way's total  commerce  moved  through  locks 
13,  14.  15.  and  16  in  1949.  bvit  that  slightly 
more  than  50  percent  vised  these  structures 
In  1956. 

On  March  14.  1958,  the  Mobile  district  engi- 
neer completed  a  project  report  on  Holt  lock 
and  dam.  and  this  study  is  now  being  re- 
viewed by  the  South  Atlantic  division  engi- 
neer. Earlier  In  the  year,  on  Jantiary  24. 
the  district  engineer  conducted  a  public 
hearing  In  Tuscaloosn,  at  which  local  inter- 
ests expressed  unanimous  approval  of  the 
project. 

We  understand  that  the  most  feasible  plan 
of  Improvement  proposes  the  construction  of 
Holt  lock  and  dam  at  a  point  2.800  feet  down- 
stream from  present  lock  13.  The  project 
will  include  a  gated  spillway  and  a  lock  600 
feet  long  and  110  feet  wide  with  a  maximum 
lift  of  63.6  feet.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
a  powerplant. 

Congressional  authorization  for  the  naviga- 
tion structures  Is  contained  in  section  6  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1909  While  no 
authorization  Is  presently  available  for  I'he 
Federal  installation  of  generating  facilities, 
authority  does  exist  under  section  12  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1912  to  make  suit- 
able provision  in  the  navigat'on  structures 
for  the  future  addition  of  power  features. 
In  this  connection,  Alabama  Power  Co.  has 
manifested  Its  interest  in  Holt  lock  and  d;im 
by  obtaining  a  preliminary  permit  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  build  the  hy- 
droelectric plant. 

A  major  benefit  to  accrtie  from  the  replace- 
ment of  the  four  small,  closely  spaced  locics 
by  a  modern  navigation  structure  is  the  re- 
duction of  lockage  time.  A  single  barge  tow 
spends  approximately  4  hours  per  round  trip 
In  approaching  and  navigating  through  the 
existing  locks.  The  large  tows  of  7  to  11 
Warrior-type  barges  mtist  make  double  or 
triple  lockages,  consuming  12  and  18  hours 
per  roimd  trip,  respectively.  When  double 
and  triple  lockages  are  made,  tractors  alon^ 
the  bank  pull  the  barges  from  the  locks.  Be- 
cause of  the  narrow  clearance  between  the 
barges  and  the  lock  walls  and  sills,  this  is  a 
Blow  and  tedious  operation,  especially  during 
periods  of  low  flow. 

The  new  lock,  with  a  dejith  of  at  leaist 
13  feet  over  its  sills,  will  eliminate  the  need 
tor  double   and   triple   lockages  and   accom- 


modate the  largest  tow  in  use  on  the  water- 
way in  a  single  operation  of  25  to  30  min- 
utes. 

Holt  lock  and  dam  also  will  end  traffic 
congestion^  already  a  serlovis  problem  and 
one  that  is  becoming  more  pressing  as  traf- 
fic continues  to  increase.  All  tows,  irre.spec- 
tive  of  size  or  type,  frequently  lose  consider- 
able time  when  forced  to  stop  and  wait  for 
other  vessels  to  complete  their  lockages. 
This  works  a  particularly  severe  hardship  on 
small,  single-lockage  tows.  When  one  of 
these  arrives  at  either  end  of  the  lock  13- 
16  reach  behind  a  double  or  triple  lockage 
tow.  it  is  unable  to  complete  its  lockase 
and  make  up  enough  time  to  overtake  the 
larger  tow  unless  the  latter  purposely  slows 
down.  Following  a  multibarge  tow  through 
all  4  locks  delays  the  small  tow  by  10  to  12 
hours.  Locking  behind  a  large  tow  at  1,  2  or 
3  of  the  structures  will  delay  the  small  tow 
approximately  2.5,  and  7.5  hours,  respec- 
tively. 

The  single,  deeper,  wider  pool  behind  the 
new  dam  will  enable  tows  to  operate  at 
much  faster  speeds,  further  reducing  rovnid 
trip  travel  time.  It  is  estimated  that  speeds 
will  be  increased  from  4  to  5  miles  per  hour 
for  all  large  tows,  and  from  about  4  to 
more  than  6  miles  per  hour  for  the  average 
single   barge  tow. 

Another  problem  that  will  be  overcome  Is 
the  Interruption  of  traffic  due  to  high  water 
conditions  at  the  locks.  Although  dams  13. 
14,  15.  and  16  are  low  In  height.  It  Is  not 
feasible  for  tows  to  navigate  over  them  dur- 
ing periods  of  flood  because  of  the  struc- 
tures" masonry  crests.  Records  show  that  ■ 
from  1944  to  1954  lock  13  was  closed  79 
days  and  locks  14.  15,  and  16  for  periods  of 
from  21  to  29  days. 

By  reducing  lockage  time.  Increas^ig  tow- 
ing sjx-eds,  and  eliminating  navigation  haz- 
ards, unusual  delays  and  traffic  congestion. 
It  Is  e.stlmated  that  Holt  lock  and  dam 
will  reduce  the  round  trip  travel  time  of 
an  average  large  tow  by  at  least  20  hours. 
This  estimate  was  determined  by  comparing 
the  operating  efficiency  along  an  18-mile 
reach  of  the  waterway  canalized  by  the  new 
Demopo'.ls  lock  aiid  dam  with  that  of  the 
reach  served  by  locks  13  through  16.  An 
examination  of  towboat  logs  showed  that  an 
average  of  7  hours  was  reqiUred  to  navigate 
the  Demopolls  lock  and  dam  reach  one  way 
while  an  averpge  of  17  hours  was  required 
between  locks  13  and  16. 

The  growing  Importance  of  water  trans- 
portation to  the  economy  of  the  16  river 
valley  counties  and  to  Alabama  as  a  whole 
makes  it  Imperative  that  tlie  waterway 
above  Turcalcosa  bo  brought  to  the  same 
standards  as  those  that  have  been  or  will 
be  provided  below  Tuscaloosa  by  the  modern 
Warrior.  Demopolls  and  Jackson  locks  and 
dams.  Completion  of  Holt  lock  and  dam 
will  eliminate  the  last  of  the  Warrlor-Tom- 
blgbees  orlirlnal  17  navigation  structures, 
except  for  the  John  HoUls  Binkhead  lock 
and  dnm  which  ultimately  may  be  mod- 
ernized but  which  won't  be  replaced. 

We  hope  the  H(jlt  project  report  will  clear 
Corps  of  Engineer  channels  In  time  to  per- 
mit the  present  Congress  to  consider  an  ap- 
propriation of  advance  planning  funds  for 
fiscal  1959.  We  earnestly  urge  that  this 
project  be  given  favorable  attention  when 
It  comes  before  this  committee. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  here  today  and  we  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 


Mns.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  Monday. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFAI.ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Hillings. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Frelinchuysen  and  include  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  which  he  took 
in  his  District. 

Mr.   Multer    (at   the   request   of  Mr 
Preston)  and  include  extraneous  mailer. 


SENATE  BILI.3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  i  s 
follows : 

S  3500.  An  net  to  require  the  full  and  fair 
dlscloi-ure  of  certain  Information  In  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  new  automo- 
biles in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S  3S02.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURN  ML.NT 


Mr  PRESTON.  Mr  Fpeaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.'e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  an  reed  to;  accordin^-ly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m. » .  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  19.  1938,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leRisla- 
tive  prot^ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.'^e  2  of  rule  XXT"/.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  frc.m 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1918  A  letter  from  the  .\sslstnnt  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  I^ogistics),  transmit- 
ting reports  submitted  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  listing 
Individual  procurement  actions  negotiated 
during  the  perUxl  July  1  through  December 
31.  1957.  pursuant  to  title  10  tjnlted  States 
Code,  secllon  2304  (e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1919  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Central. 
transmitting  a  report  which  presents  a  study 
of  the  newrprlnt  Industry,  together  with  a 
stirvey  of  the  current  status  of  outst.'uiding 
voluntary  agreements  and  programs  which 
receive  continuous  review  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  pursuant  to  section  708 
(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1920  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  2U2  (b). 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  costs";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  plan  for  works 
of  Improvement  of  the  Elm  River  watershed 
project.  North  Dakota,  pursuant  to  the  Wa- 
tershed   Protection    and    Flood    Prevention 
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Act.  a«  amended  (18  U.  8.  C.  1005),  and 
Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20. 
1956;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  KHIEDEL: 
H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  authorize  tlie  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  wlthhiild 
certain  amounts  due  employees  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

B.  Mr  MOORE: 
H  R  12522.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  R.  12523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Hou'-ing  Act  of  1949  to  give  business  con- 
cerns which  are  displaced  from  certain 
urban  renewal  areas  a  priority  of  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  or  lea.'^e  commercial  or 
Industrial  facilities  provided  In  connection 
with  the  redevelofjment  of  such  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  REED: 
HR  12524  A  bill  to  discontinue  Federal 
grants  for  vocational  education  and  foi  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  service  to  H.";slst  the  States  In 
assuming  financial  responsibility  for  these 
proprams;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mrs  SCLMVAN: 
H  R  1J525  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
ataie  Commerce  Commls.'lnn  to  establi.sh 
and  enforce  standards  for  the  safety  of  rail- 
road tracks  and  roadbeds  and  supporting 
structures,  used  by  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnierce. 

By  Mr  WITHROW: 
H.R  12526  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  tuider  section  3.''>0  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19:i0.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    YOUNG: 
H  R.  12527.  A    bill    relating    to    the    pro- 
cedure    for     altering    certain     bridges    over 
navit;ab;e  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr  BLATN'IK: 
H.R.    1252a    A    bill    to   amend    the    public 
assistance   provisions  of    the   Social   Security 
Act  so  as  to  enable  States  to  establish  more 


adequate  general  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.  R.  12529.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
jiurposes;  to  the  Coniniiltee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 

H  R.  12530.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
tlie  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

H  R.  12531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  State  committee  to  allocate 
from  the  acreage  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
reserved  under  section  344  (ej  of  the  act  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  1'^  percent  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  to  farms  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  extra  long  staple 
cottonseed  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.  R.  12532.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
autliorlty  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  tlie  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mcaiis. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.  R.  12533.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lu 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  puri)0£es;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr    FRELINCHUYSEN; 

H  R.  12534.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H  R  125,15.  A  bill  providing  relief  against 
certain  forms  of  discrimination  In  interstate 
transportation  and  facilities  furnished  or 
connected  therewith,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  secure,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  accruing  to  Indi- 
viduals under  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12537.  A  bill  to  extend  to  uniformed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  pro- 
tection against  bodily  attack  as  Is  now 
granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  125:^8.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  loans,  grants,  or 
other  financial  assistance  to  provide  housing 
with  respect  to  which  there  Is  any  discrimi- 
nation against  occupancy  on  account  of  race. 


religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu'reucy. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.  J.  Res.  607.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a   Joint   committee    to    Investigate    the    gold 
mining  industry:  to  the  Con\mittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   FOGARTY: 

H  J.  Res.  COS.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  I*resldent  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Au- 
g\ist  15.  1958.  to  September  15,  1958,  inclu- 
sive, as  National  Allergy  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  establishment  of  plans  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H  C<jn.  Res  330.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  establishment  of  plans  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FRIErCETL: 

H  Ros.  565.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
employment  of  two  additional  assistants  in 
the  document  room,  Offlcf  of  the  Door- 
keeper; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H  Res.  566.  Resolution  relating  to  certain 
positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res  567.  Resolution  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel.  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
H  ni.<^e  Administration. 

H  Res.  563.  Resolution  fixing  the  basic 
compensation  of  the  expert  transcribers.  Of- 
fice of  the  Official  Committee  Reporters  of 
the  House:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  R  12539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Chehebar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WALTER: 

H.  J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resoUition  for  the  re- 
lief C.I  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
tlie  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Legislation  Entitled  "First  Strengthening 
of  State  Governments" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKii 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  that  would  re- 
turn to  the  States  the  primary  respon- 
■sibillty  with  respect  to  certain  govem- 
mental   services  and   that  would  make 


available  to  the  States  revenue  now 
utilized  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
at  the  reque.st  of  the  administration  so 
that  it  may  be  available  for  public  study 
and  consideration.  My  sponsorship 
should  not  be  consti-ued  to  indicate  that 
I  have  determined  my  position  in  regard 
to  this  legislation. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
this  proposal  as  a  consequence  of  a  study 
and  recommendation  made  by  the  Joint 
Federal -State  Action  Committee  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and 


governors  who  were  appointed  to  the 
committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  gov- 
ernors' conference. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
outlined  the  purposes  and  ob.iectives  of 
this  committee  in  an  address  before  the 
conference  of  governors  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  on  June  24,  1957.  At  that 
time  the  President  stated  as  follows: 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  conference 
Join  with  the  Federal  administration  In 
creating  a  task  force  for  action,  a  Joint 
committee  charged  with  three  responsibili- 
ties: 

One.  To  designate  functions  which  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume  and 
finance  that  are  now  performed  or  financed 
wholly  or  in  jku  t  by  the  Federal  Government; 
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Two.  To  recommend  the  Federal  and 
State  revenue  adjustments  required  to  en- 
able the  States  to  assume  such  lunctioiis; 
and 

Three.  To  Identify  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities likely  to  require  State  or  Federal 
attention  in  the  future  and  to  recommend 
the  level  of  State  effort,  or  Federal  effort,  or 
both,  that  will  be  needed  to  assure  effective 
action. 

I  strongly  support  sound  efforts  to 
brinK  about  a  reallocation  of  governmen- 
tal responsibility  among  the  Federal- 
State  and  local  echelons  of  government 
so  as  to  retrench  from  our  posture  of 
the  present  tiemendovis  centrahzation  of 
power  at  the  P^ederal  level.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  governmental 
goods  and  services  now  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
more  emcicntly  and  meaningfully  made 
available  throu.nh  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities.  The  administration- 
recommended  legislation  that  I  have  to- 
day introduced  purports  to  take  modest 
steps  in  that  direction.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  the  careful  study  the  legisla- 
tion will  receive  as  a  consequence  of  its 
introduction  will  permit  a  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  suggested  ap- 
proach set  forth  in  the  legislation  is  a 
sound  and  proper  one. 


Work    Opportunities    for    Graduates    of 
Colleges   and    High   Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
I  have  preppred  on  the  subject.  Creating 
More  Job  Opporttmities  for  Individuals 
Leaving  the  Farms  and  for  the  New 
Graduates  of  Our  Colleges  and  High 
Schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cre.atino  More  Job  Opportunities  for  Inpi- 
viduais  i  eaving  the  farms  and  tor  the 
New  Graduates  of  our  Colleges  and  High 
Schools 

A  gras.sroots  effort  on  the  pnrt  of  the  citi- 
zens of  North  Dakota  to  meet  the  problems 
of  a  changing  economy  in  the  United  Slates 
and  In  the  world  which  Ls  altering  the  way 
of  life  In  North  Dakota  Is  sufRclenlly  im- 
portant, I  believe,  to  be  brouetht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  North  Dakota,  as  an  agri- 
cultural State.  Is  not  alone  In  facing  tills 
problem.  This  is  a  further  reason  I  feel  It 
Important  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  excellent  progress  of  the  relatively  new 
North  Dakota  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission. 

This  commission  was  created  In  1957  by 
the  North  Dakota  Legislature  and  consists  of 
the  Governor  and  eight  members  appointed 
by  him.  The  first  meeting  was  held  In  the 
Governor's  office  in  July  1957.  Present.  In 
addition  to  Gov.  Juhu  E.  Davis,  were  all  eight 


members,  comprising  as  representative  and 
capable  a  group  of  cltlwn.s  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  t<>  analyze  and  do  something  about 
the  economic  problems  and  opportiuilties  of 
our  State.  The  commission  members  are: 
Richard  H.  Barry,  of  Fargo;  John  R.  Berna- 
buccl.  of  Jamestown;  Andrew  L.  Freeman,  of 
Grand  Forks;  Harold  Hofstrand,  of  Leeds: 
Wesley  Keller,  of  Minot;  Harold  Kelly,  of 
Devll.s  Lake;  James  A,  OBrlen,  of  Dickinson; 
and  Harold  Shafer,  of  Bismarck. 

TTie  first  order  of  business  at  this  first 
meeting  was  to  adopt  certain  principles  and 
to  select  an  initial  list  of  objectives.  Among 
these  were  the  following: 

(a)  To  go  to  the  gra.ssroots  and  encourage 
every  community  In  the  State  to  analyze  its 
opportunities  and  economic  problems.  The 
commis.sloii  felt  that  90  citizens  might  be  10 
times  as  rfTcctive  as  the  9  commission  mem- 
bers working  alone  and  that  900  citizens 
might  be  100  times  as  efTectlve.  They  felt 
that  since  ideas  and  suggestions  are  often 
born  in  unusual  and  surprising  ways,  the 
more  people  working  with  the  commission, 
the  better  Its  chances  of  steady.  If  not  spec- 
tacular, progress. 

(b)  To  segregate  and  Identify  the  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  on  a  commu- 
nity level,  such  as  certain  inequities  In  the 
Federal  Income  tax  laws,  and  to  establl.sh 
subcommittees  to  explore  the  practical  steps 
to  be  taken. 

(c)  To  keep  constantly  In  irrind  that  the 
largest  source  of  Income  In  North  Dakota  Is 
from  agriculture  and  that  agriculture  serves 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  a  substantial 
part  of  the  entire  State's  economy  rests. 

By  September  the  commission  had  the 
good  fortune  of  finding  a  capable  full  time 
executive  director  with  the  experience  and 
the  aptitude  to  stimulate  the  grassroots  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  possessing  the  imagination 
and  coordinating  ability  to  keep  other  phases 
of  the  commissions  program  rolling.  This 
director.  Lawrence  A.  Schneider,  and  the 
members  of  the  commission  have  in  recent 
months  been  planting  seed,  so  to  speak.  In 
the  minds  of  farmers  and  community  leaders 
in  every  section  of  North  Dakota.  Progress 
from  this  type  of  activity  is  not  Immediate, 
but  when  it  appears  it  is  usually  sound. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  North  Dnknta 
Economic  Development  Commission  brought 
to  my  attention  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  at  the  community  level.  I  pre- 
sented their  proposal  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  |  Mr.  Sparkman),  chairman  of  the 
Sr-lect  Committee  on  Small  Business.  In  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  22,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  stated:  "It  appears  to  me  that  all 
the  points  made  by  the  comml.sf.ion  are  valid. 
I  am  asking  the  staff  of  the  committee  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  additional 
provisions  should  be  prepared  as  amend- 
ments to  our  omnibus  small  business  tax  re- 
lief bill."  The  points  to  which  the  S'?nntor 
from  Alabamn  referred  are  contained  in  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Dakota  Economic  Development  Commission 
at  a  meeting  held  on  April  7,  1958.  In  Gwln- 
ner,  N.  Dak  ,  In  the  plant  of  the  Melroe  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  which  Incidentally  is  one  of 
the  most  Inspirational  examples  of  grass- 
roots endeavor  In  North  Dakota,  or  for  that 
matter.  In  the  entire  United  States. 

"Whereas  Investment  capital  and  long- 
term  capital  for:  (a)  The  development  of 
this  .State's  natural  resources;  (b)  the 
growth  of  small  locally  owned  Industries; 
and  (c)  risk  capital  for  new  Inventions  Is  In 
short  supply  In  North  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas  North  Dakota  Is  confronted  with 
a  serious  and  complex  problem  to  provide 
within  its  borders  more  Job  opportunities  for 
Individuals  leaving  the  farms  and  for  the 
new  graduates  each  year  ol  our  colleges  and 
high  schools;  and 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
the    United    States    contribulea    to    the   pre- 


vlovisly  mentioned  short  supply  of  local  cap- 
ital because  of  cert.iin  Inequities  la  the 
code:  and 

"Whereas  North  Dakota  should  Join  with 
other  SUtes  with  similar  problems  and  con- 
ceivably leadership  can  be  crystallized  by 
the  commissions  similar  to  the  North  Dakota 
Economic  Development  Commission  which 
exist  In  most  of  the  other  47  Suites;  There- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  send  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  North  Dakota  and  to  the  governors  in 
the  other  47  Suites  for  the  attention  and 
support  of  their  economic  development  or 
sInUlar  commissions  the  following  recom- 
mendations related  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  the  United  States: 

"1  That  the  present  $1,000  limitation 
which  may  be  taken  In  any  one  year  as  a  cap- 
ital loss  by  the  Investor  In  the  stock  of  a 
small-  or  mcdlum-slzed  business  be  In- 
crejised  from  $1,000  to  a  more  realistic 
amount. 

"2.  Permit  the  costs  of  selling  capital  stock 
In  small-  or  medium-sized  compiinles  with 
net  worths  below  $1  million  to  be  treated 
us  an  operating  expense  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Issue  to  cor- 
respond with  the  principle  permitted  by  the 
code  in  connection  with  expenses  cieated 
in  raising  long-term  loans. 

"3.  Permit  the  costs  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends on  temporary  capital  such  as  preferred 
stock  callable  In  less  than  10  annual  Install- 
ments to  be  treated  as  an  operating  expense 
the  same  us  Interest,  recognizing  thsft  there 
Is  already  at  least  two  precedents  In  the  cixle 
for  the  treatment  of  dividends  on  preferred 
Stock  as  an  operating  expense. 

"4  Permit  companies  with  net  worths  be. 
low  $1  nulliun  und  which  arc  not  subsidi- 
aries or  affiliates  of  other  corporatloi.s  to 
have  a  10-year  period  to  build  up  their  cap- 
ital from  earnings  by  having  the  surtax  rate 
on  annual  profits  start  at  $30,000  instead  of 
$25.00O. 

"5.  Tliat  Conpjres.s  study  ways  and  means 
of  permitting  private  enterprise  to  deal  with 
certain  blighted  areas  of  local  communities 
Including  the  creation  of  Increased  autonjo- 
blle  parking  space  by  p>ermlttlng  the  owners 
to  treat  as  an  operating  expense  or  capital 
loss  the  expense  of  demolishing  old  commer- 
cial and  dwelling  structures. 

"6  Th.it  support  be  given  to  United  St;it^« 
Senate  bill  3194  known  as  the  small  busi- 
ness t  ix-adjusiment  bill  of  1958.  cospon.sored 
by  36  Senators  as  of  March  21,  1958,  and 
providing  In  part  for  the  Installment  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes,  permitting  farmers  and 
businesses  nltcrnative  methotls  of  deprecia- 
tion on  used  as  well  as  new  machinery  and 
equipment." 


Niactccn   F'-nrirrd  and  Fi.''!3'-el:jl;t 
C^i.-ion  Poll 


e:vIension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  PCTEIl  FRELINGHUYSCN,  JR. 

OK     Nf.W     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  Congress  I  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents,  seeking  their  views  on 
major  national  i.ssue.s.  I  have  found  this 
a    mos>t    valuable    method    of    keeping 
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abreast  of  opinion  in  my  area,  and  of 
affording  the  residents  of  my  District  an 
opiwrtunity  of  registering  their  feelings 
on  major  problems  confronting  their 
National  Legislature, 


Believing  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire might  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 


195S  questionnaire 

(TotHl  (|ii<>>tionnairis.  .'..S7:il 


QllP.olloa 


Yes 


1.  Do  you  bollev<>  timt  n^ficiit  evi<lpnco«  of  .'Sovii'f  tcpliiioloelctil  Rcliirvo- 

liii-nl^  indicstf  llie  iri.-<I  (or  KrewK-r  KiKlrral  i-xin-iidiluros  for  imtiuiial 
•ipfenw? 

2.  Do  you  Ix-lifve  a  npe«l  U  indKsled  fiw  (rresU-r  federal  exfieuditures  to 

iiuprove  Ih*-  .\ni<TicHn  p<luf«lion  system?- 

3.  LK)  you  Nlirvc  ConKn-ss  .shmil'l   pn-.ss  for  trroater  uuification  of  the 

iirmo<l  s<Tvlc«-s  In  the  DpfpiiM-  l)c[iiirtm<'iil? 

4.  >S'>iil<l  you  fa\or  cmiilole  unifl<-:il of  llx-  iiiiiifl  mtvIo-s,  piittliifi 

all  sor\  us  iiKti  In  a  siiikIp  >inilorrn  und  rixir^anitiiiK  the  Ueimrtnifnt 
on  the  \>^is  of  .«triilf|ilc  inK>ion  as-siiriimrnls? 

6.  1)0  ><Mi  favor  cul.i  in  nondrf.  ast-  KinlcriU  procrani.s  such  a.s  aprlciilture, 

water  r«viK>ror  fl«vi'!ojinic-iil,  «-t(>  .  in  ordir  to  inTinit  Iutrit  «'»rHnill- 

turps  for  n.itlonal  d<'f<'n.<«>  (Hid  s<-i<-iitific  (Icvi-lopmi-nt  ' 

fl.  I>o  you  oonsidrr  IliP  miKual  swurily  |irot:rani  an  «<><-nUal  |mrt  of  our 
i\M loual  dpfi-nse  c'lor I ■•  

7.  Do  you  favor  eniKiincnt  of  President  KL«'n bower's  reciprocal  trade 

|in>pram' 

8.  If  a  rtjoiw  had  to  hr  niH'lr  b«-lwt<en  retainliiK  n  hBlanoed  hudget  and 

pruvidini:  n<le<pinle  fund.s  for  natlon:tl  sTurlly,  do  you  belave  1>1 

priori!  V  >liould  Ixv'iveii  to  n.iliotial  x-cui  ily? 

t.  Do  vou  favor  Ke.liTiil  letti-lallon  alined  at  preventing  the  mlMi.se  of 

lHl>or-man;iKeinent  wplf.ite  an«l  [x-nilon  funds'* — 

10.   Do  you  Ix'lieve  Conerens  should  t.'o  ln-vond  welfan'-fund  leebilntton  and 
atleuipt  U>  polui'  miieral  union  lliuiinv»,  eltflion  prixviures,  etc. 7 
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Armed  Forcei  Week 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  G.  PAYNE 

Of     MMNF 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  PAYNE  Mr.  President,  thi.s  week 
has  been  designated  as  Armed  Forces 
Week  in  recotjnition  of  the  role  whicli 
our  military  services  play  in  maintain- 
ing the  strength  and  security  of  America. 
The  State  of  Maine,  vihich  is  one  of  the 
Nations  key  stratepic  areas,  is  deeply 
honored  that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Honorable 
Wilber  Brucker,  i.s  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Armed  Forces  Week  dinner  being 
held  tonit;ht  in  Portland.  Maine.  Mr. 
Brucker  has  prepared  a  very  fine  address 
for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  Aimed  Forces  Day  and  the 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Armed  Forces  Week 
dinner  in  Portland,  Maine,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beniK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo'ws: 

Statemint  on  Armpd  Force-s  Day  by  Senatok 
Payne 

On  Armed  Forces  Day  1958.  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  a  complete  revolu- 
tion In  military  technology.  We  have  long 
■Ince  passed  the  era  of  the  da.shlng  horse 
cavalry  of  the  Civil  War.  and  the  demoralizing 
trench  warfare  of  World  War  I.  Ye.s.  we  have 
even  progressed  far  beyond  the  artillery,  the 
blockbusters,  the  propeller-driven  bombers, 
and  the  battleships  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  Today,  we  arc  entering  the  age 
of  Ruided  missiles  with  atomic  warheads, 
antimissile  missiles,  supersonic  bombers,  hy- 
drogen   bomt>s,    atomic-powered    ships    and 


aircraft,  and  hundreds  of  other  devices  which 
permit  man  to  destroy  his  enemies  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  with  all  of  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, the  basic  strength  of  our  military 
power  lies  not  In  Its  technology,  however 
destructive  It  may  be,  but  In  its  personnel. 
Because  of  the  very  destructiveness  of  the 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  surrounding 
him,  the  tttihtlng  man  today  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  military  matters  of  limited 
scope  liy  firing  one  atomic  bhell.  by  releas- 
ing one  bomb,  by  launching  one  mi.ssile,  he 
Is  capable  of  destroying  entire  cities  and 
countles.s  lives. 

On  the  defensive  his  responsibilities  and 
capabilities  .ire  even  greater.  The  one  enemy 
airplane  or  missile  he  succeeds  in  destroying 
can  save  an  entire  Nation.  The  radar  screen 
he  watches  can  t>e  the  key  to  our  Nation's 
survival. 

The  individual  military  man.  therefore, 
can  be  In  many  ways  the  deciding  factor  in 
a  modern  war.  He  must  understand  the 
technology  of  the  most  complex  military  de- 
vices ever  created  He  must  under.'^tand  the 
psychology  of  his  enemy.  He  must  be  able 
to  dlscrrn  In  an  Instant  whether  or  not  the 
speck  on  his  radar  screen  is  an  enemy  In- 
vader. In  short,  he  must  possess  enough 
foresight,  enough  intelligence,  enough  abil- 
ity, and  enough  competence  to  protect  an 
entire  Nation. 

He  is  the  balance  of  power  In  the  world. 
No  number  of  missiles,  no  number  of  hydro- 
gen bombs  can  protect  otir  country  without 
the  military  man  who  understands  the  tech- 
nology and  use  of  these  weapons. 

To  repeat,  warfare  is  undergoing  revolu- 
tionary change.  We  must  not  make  the  error 
of  believing  that  this  change  is  one  from  an 
age  of  men  pitted  against  men  to  machines 
against  machines.  The  change  in  warfare 
today  is  one  to  an  era  In  which  man  assumes 
an  even  greater  role  In  matters  of  Judgment 
and  responsibility. 

In  this  age  of  supertechnology.  therefore, 
the  need  for  highly  trained,  stable,  respon- 
sible servicemen  Is  Infinitely  greater  than 
It  has  ever  been  before.  More  than  ever  we 
need  a  large  steady  core  In  our  armed  services 
of  competent,  responsible  Individuals  who 
can  understand  both  the  capabilities  of  our 
superweapons  and  the  implications  of   their 


use.  In  our  military  program  we  must  put 
at  least  as  much  emphasis  on  securing  and 
retaining  such  personnel  as  we  do  iu  Im- 
proving weapons. 

On  Armed  Forces  Day.  when  the  Imple- 
ments of  modern  warfare  are  usually  stressed 
it  is  even  more  vital  to  recognize  the  man 
behind  the  gun.  Without  him  these  im- 
plements would  be  useless.  With  him  they 
make  us  the  best  defended  Nation  in  the 
world. 


Addrfss  by  Hon.  Wilber  M.  BRtrcKER.  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Army,  at  Armed  Forces  Week 
Dinner.  Greater  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Portland.  Maine,  May  15,  1958 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  indeed 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  so  many  civic-minded  citizens  of  dy- 
namic Portland. 

This  afternoon,  as  I  visited  many  of  your 
historic  sites,  I  was  forcefully  reniinded  of 
the  rich  and  cour.T.geous  past  of  this  city, 
fnrice  risen  from  the  ashes,  active  partici- 
pant for  nearly  3  centuries  In  the  building 
of  the  American  tradition,  the  home  of 
countless  brave  and  hardy  men  who  fought 
in  all  our  country's  wars  on  land  and  sea. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  your 
harbor,  the  port  of  call  for  ships  of  many  na- 
tions. It  is  only  natural  that  a  city  which 
has  played  such  a  long  and  continuous  role 
In  international  commerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  should  have  an 
abiding  Interest  In  world  affairs  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Otir  attention  is  focused  today  upon  the 
most  important  material  asp>ect  of  our  secu- 
rity, the  impressive  military  strength  of 
America,  arrayed  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
Justice.  When  we  consider  the  clearly  vis- 
ible evidence  that  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy, which  has  already  seized  control  of  15 
nations  and  one-third  of  all  the  people  on 
earth,  is  still  belligerently  on  the  march  to- 
ward its  announced  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion, we  have  good  reason  to  be  very  thank- 
ful every  hour  of  every  day  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  sturdy  guardians  of  our  freedom 
and  our  national  Integrity. 

America  is  confronted  with  a  world  situa- 
tion fraught  with  graver  peril  than  any 
she  has  ever  before  faced  in  all  her  history. 
Let  there  t>e  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  about 
that  in  any  of  our  minds.  No  amount  of 
Soviet  sophistry  can  obscure  the  plain  fact 
that  our  own  beloved  United  States,  leader 
of  the  nations  of  the  Free  World  in  the 
mortal  struggle  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, the  most  formidable  obstacle  athwart 
the  Communist  path  to  global  conquest.  Is 
t,he  ultimate  target  of  every  Soviet  plot  and 
action. 

The  dangerous  tensions  and  fundamental 
conflicts  which  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world  tiXlay  underscore  our  imperative  need 
to  be  prepared  for  every  eventuality.  It  Is 
the  combined  strength  and  versatility  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  our  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  integrated  in  a  great 
defense  team,  the  sustaining  power  of  a 
worldwide  system  of  collective  defense  hnk- 
Ing  the  United  States  and  45  other  nations, 
which  deters  the  Soviets  from  unleashing 
the  might  of  the  largest  mobilized  military 
forces  in  the  world  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
their  goal. 

The  essence  of  our  military  strength  Is 
unity.  Anyone  who  participated  In  the 
global  campaigns  of  World  War  II,  or  has 
studied  them,  must  recognize  the  complete 
Interdependence  of  ground,  sea,  and  air 
fighting  elements  In  this  modern  era.  Tlie 
Inexorable  advance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  wiped  out  for  all  time  the  condi- 
tions which  In  years  long  past  made  possible 
the  successful  waging  of  war  by  separate 
forces.    When  we  consider  the  lightning  pace 
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dnd  th0  ertmf»f#«  natur*  nf  ft  futiira  war, 
i*hi<h  miirtit  irivojvd  on  b"th  tldM  Utiwui 
utia  nrntngle  nucUdf  w«iipot)«  of  VHi>t 
iniwer.  euirmtufly  (uci»rtti«  lor»g-ritnK«  btillu- 
tlc  niUMllen  with  thermonuclear  warh<>rul«, 
HtitimliteUo  mtMll«8,  and  ev«n  auch  thtnxa 
u»  apnce  vehlclea  and  apace  platforma,  U  be* 
cumca  clearly  evident  that  notJilng  leaa  will 
Hiifflce  for  our  niitlonal  aecurlty  than  welding 
the  varloiia  apeclall/ed  capabllltlee  of  our 
military  eervlcea  Into  a  fighting  Instrument 
able  to  rewpond  Instantaneously  with  all  ap- 
propriate force  In  any  emergency. 

Our  preaent  military  organization  waa  cre- 
ated on  that  concept,  and  It  has  been  pro- 
gresfelvely  Improved  aa  experience  dictated 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  swift  jirogress 
of  technology  and  the  march  of  world  evenla. 
Our  Commander  In  Chief,  President  Elsen- 
hower, has  recently  tiiken  steps  to  effect  a 
further  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment designed  to  achieve  even  greatt>r 
unity  and  effectiveness  in  military  planning 
and  operations  both  In  peace  and  war.  I 
need  hardly  say  to  you  that  the  Army  whole- 
heartedly supports  the  President  la  his  ef- 
fort to  Insure  that  America's  strategic  re- 
quirements are  fully  satltfled.  Certainly  no 
service  partisanship  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  forging  the  strongest  possible  defense 
for  our  Nation  could  be  tolerable  In  this  age 
of  constant  peril.  Your  Ainiy  has  always 
been  a  team  player,  and  It  will  coiitinue  to 
discharge  Its  full  rcEponsibilltlcs  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  mighty  defense  team  under  all 
circvimstances. 

I  do  not  see  anything  In  the  President's 
plan  which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  Indi- 
vidual characters  and  capabilities  of  the  sev- 
eral services,  to  destroy  their  Indispensable 
esprit  de  corps,  or  stifle  that  healthy  spirit 
of  competition  which  Is  the  driving  force  of 
all  real  progress.  It  will  not  create  a  mili- 
tary czardoni  or  a  Prutsian-type  military 
staff.  It  win  not  undermine  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress.  It  will, 
however,  serve  to  further  enhance  the  flex- 
ibility of  our  military  organization,  and  in- 
crease the  speed  and  effectiveness  of  our  re- 
sponse to  any  challenge.  It  Is  Just  good, 
hard,  American  common  sen.'je. 

The  Slno-Soviet  bloc  has  more  than  8  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  at  this  very  moment. 
Communist  forces  Inclvide  over  400  ground 
divlsiotis,  500  far-ranging  svibmarlnes,  and 
more  than  25,000  modern  aircraft.  Tliese 
figures  are  particularly  significant  when  we 
realize  that  at  the  high  point  of  World  War 
II  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  had  le.ss  than 
400  divisions,  and  that  a  German  force  of 
only  100  U-boats  nearly  succeeded  in  sever- 
ing the  ocean  lifelines  of  the  Western  Allies. 
The  mere  number  of  divisions,  ships,  and 
planes  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  We  must 
also  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  today 
the  Soviets  possess  powerful  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  efflclcnt  means  of  long-range  deliv- 
ery which  dwiu-f  into  insignificance  anything 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
Tremendous  improvements  have  been  made 
In  other  weapoi;is  and  equipment  during  the 
last  decade  which  vastly  enhance  the  capa- 
bility of  ground  forces.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  are  concentrating  almost  all  of  their 
best  scientiflc  and  engineering  talent  on 
the  frenzied  development  and  production  of 
ultra-modern  weapons  and  other  tech- 
nological devices  In  an  all-out  effort  to  place 
In  the  hands  of  the  plotters  of  the  Kremlin 
the  power  to  domln.Ue  the  land,  the  sea, 
the  air.  and  even  outer  space. 

Certainly  we  must  recognize  that  In  a 
time  of  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  a  war 
footing.  Its  military  might  Is  the  clenched 
fist  with  which  Communist  leaders  have 
promised  to  smash  us.  They  are  ready  and 
waiting  to  move  In  swiftly  for  the  kill  If  they 
should  ever  catch  us  with  our  guard  down. 

The  twin  questions  certainly  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  most  Americans  are:  "How 
can  we  expect  the  Soviets  to  use  their  pow- 


er?" and  "Wm  c»n  w«  ht»i  defend  otifMlvee 
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flocuuaa  of  the  rrowih  i>t  atomic  tUxk- 
pllmt,  K«ii«rul  nu<-t<>ur  »ur,  f</ugtil  lo  ii«  in- 
evltublo  coiu  lUBion,  Could  rckult  la  noihhiK 
thorl  of  dUiihter  for  all  purtlcipuntH.  In 
the  pri*i»<-nt  hltuiitloii.  with  an  abundance  of 
powerful  retaliatory  weapon*  on  both  »ldi'« 
of  the  line,  it  Is  Illogical  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Riihslana,  who  obviously  covet  the 
palpable  rewardu  of  world  mastery  rather 
than  the  charred  remnants  of  cl\  lllziitlon. 
would  Irrationally  abandon  all  hopea  of 
profit,  and  Invite  the  almost  certain  de- 
struction of  their  own  coinitry,  by  Inten- 
tionally launching  a  suicidal  nuclear  con- 
flict. Therefore,  we  must  regard  limited 
aggresalon.  with  a  succefslon  of  limited,  at- 
tainable, profitable  objectives,  as  by  far  the 
most  likely  form  In  which  the  Soviets  will 
employ  their  nilUtary  power  to  carry  forward 
their  ruthless  program  of  conquest. 

Ix^cal  wars,  fomented  civil  strife,  military 
Intimidation,  and  similar  forms  of  limited 
operations  are  all  down  in  the  Soviet  book 
as  very  practical  methods  by  which  they 
might  achieve  their  ultimate  purpo^e  with- 
out ever  challenging  our  nuclear  retaliatory 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  employ- 
ing this  strategy  for  over  a  decade,  and  we 
see  on  every  hand  ample  evidence  that 
they  are  pursuing  It  today  with  unabated 
zeal. 

In  the  few  short  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
have  engaged  In  8  local  wars  and  military 
actions  de.signed  to  advance  their  Interests, 
and  ever-Increasing  military,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  psychological  prersures  are  being 
used  to  divide,  confuse,  and  weaken  the 
Free  World. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union  la 
strenuously  fomenting  unrest,  and  attempt- 
ing to  corrupt  nationalistic  n.spirations  In 
order  to  create  situations  which  lend  them- 
KClves  to  Soviet  aggrandizement  We  have 
seen  It  at  work  maliciously  meddling  in  the 
Middle  Ea.-^t  In  the  hope  of  gaining  a  solid 
foothold  In  that  area  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  Importance. 

By  every  kind  of  sordid  chicanery  the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  soften  up  and 
destroy  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation because  they  know  that  they  cannot 
'seize  and  profitably  exploit  the  rich  prize 
of  Western  Europe,  stepping  stone  to  the 
conquest  of  America,  as  long  as  the  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  community  maintain  their 
Interlocking  military  strength  and  their 
moral  cohesion. 

For  a  long  time,  dedicated  statesmen  of 
the  Free  World  have  labored  incevantly  but 
fruitles.<:ly  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  some  sound  basis  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  and  the  permanent  reduction 
of  the  nuclear  peril  which  hangs  over  the 
world.  Now.  alter  stubbornly  refusing  to 
try  to  work  out  any  aqreemei-.l  which  might 
lead  even  to  a  first  step  toward  genuine  dis- 
armament, the  Sijvlets  have  come  forth  with 
the  announcement,  cunningly  calculated  to 
prey  upon  the  prejudice  and  fear  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  that  they  are  unilaterally 
suspending  nuclear  tests.  They  make 
abundantly  clear  that  this  is  a  blackmailing 
scheme  by  pointing  out  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  will  decide  when  and  if  such  testing 
should  be  resumed. 

We  can  hardly  consider  this  move  as  any- 
thing but  a  cynical  attempt  to  turn  the 
trcmendou.sly  serious  business  of  armament 
control,  and  the  easing  of  world  tensions. 
Into  a  cheap  propaganda  farce  which  the 
S<jvlet  Union  can  exploit  to  Its  own  advan- 
tage. It  serves  In  no  way  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  Justice,  but  only  to  con- 
fuse the  Issue  and  obstruct  real  progress 
toward  a  settlement  of  nuclear  Issues. 

In  order  to  Judge  the  sincerity  of  the  So- 
viets, we  have  only  to  consider  their  long 
record  of  broken  covenants  and  completely 


«(«rn«  promtMi.  arid  <he  tider  mnrm\  han1r« 
rupUry  irt  Ihtfir  my»uitn.  W»  have  im\f  ut 
rtinumtufr  ihMi  lUey  •nil  r«ruM-  u>  mIIow  on* 
po»iiive  fttcp  Ut  L)«  luk*-n  tuwurU  llt«  i«> 
uiiinrailon  of  Oerinnny,  Vlt-tnani,  or  K'tci. 
We  have  only  lo  fi.ntemplufe  the  »p*cfMrle 
of  Khriiehcliev  fc|>(>akiiig  un'tuounly  of 
peace,  and  appeiilinK  to  Ainrricu  to  follow 
the  example  of  BoMet  fiushla.  aa  he  »t'M)d 
on  the  violated  fcoll  of  Hungary,  soil  goaked 
with  the  blood  of  patriots  who  were  muMia- 
cred  by  his  troops  only  a  >ear  and  a  half 
ago  when  they  Miught  to  throw  off  the  un- 
bearable yoke  of  S<>\let  brutality.  Hunt;ary 
remains  a  constant  and  explicit  warning  to 
all  free  nations.  We  for^jet  Hungary  at  our 
mortal  peril. 

In  order  t^  distract  attention  from  Ita 
plots  and  counterplots,  and  the  Increasing 
menace  of  its  military  power,  the  Kremlin 
trumjiets  the  dlab<4lcal  charge  that  Ameri- 
cans advocate  preventive  war.  However,  the 
whole  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  h.-is 
good  reabon  to  know  that,  on  the  contr.iry, 
America  stands  forthright ly  for  peace,  and 
the  j)eaceful  triumph  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  our  Chrl.st'.an  clvilizjitlon.  Our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  with  ita 
bullt-m  guaranties  against  the  sudden  iiu- 
tlatlon  of  war.  our  history  of  moral  Idealism, 
and  the  Ingrained  habits  of  mind  which 
underlie  the  American  way  of  life  furni.sh 
cr>mpelllng  evidence  that  we  could  nc\er 
resort  to  aggression. 

If  war  comes,  it  will  not  be  of  our  choos- 
Ing.  We  stand  before  the  world  with  clean 
hands  and  a  clear  conscience,  clothed  not 
only  In  the  mantle  of  moral  sincerity,  but 
also  In  the  armor  of  material  strength!  The 
best  guarantee  tif  peace,  the  surest  deterrent 
U)  war.  Is  a  degree  of  strength  which  dis- 
courages any  potential  enemy  fr^m  launch- 
ing aggre.sslon. 

The  concept  that  we  might  safely  rely 
upon  a  single  type  of  defensive  capability, 
such  as  ina£slve  retaliation.  Is  c<implctoly 
Invalid.  It  Is  entirely  unresponsive  to  the 
reqvilrement  for  balanced  fare's  which  make 
available  the  specific  type,  degree,  and  dl.strl- 
butlon  of  power  required  to  cope  with  any 
conceivable  situation  without  destroying  the 
fabric  of  our  civilization. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  S<ivlet8  have  en- 
thusiattlciUly  embraced  the  balanced  force 
concept;  that  they  are  building  and  niiun- 
tulnlng  huge,  modern.  wcU-equlpped,  and 
well-trained  ground  forces  capable  of  effec- 
tively participating  either  In  a  ma.sslve  as- 
sault, or  In  Itx-al  military  operations  designed 
to  dr;:g  one  country  after  another  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  should  »c  give  them  the 
oppoit  unity. 

It  Wuuld  be  tragic  Indeed  If  we  were  less 
well  prepared  for  limited  Wiir  than  we  are 
for  the  far  less  likely  contingency  of  all-out 
nuclear  war.  If  that  were  the  case,  only 
two  courses  of  action  would  be  open  to  us  In 
the  event  the  Communists  latinched  limited 
aggression:  We  would  either  have  to  let  them 
get  away  with  conquest  on  the  installment 
plan,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  us  In  the 
long  run:  or  we  would  have  to  pursue  the 
course  of  desperation  by  precipitating  the 
suicidal  nuclear  holocaust  we  are  striving  by 
every  means  to  prevent. 

No  amount  of  talk  about  the  vast  pov.er 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  can  obscure  the 
pressing  necessity  for  the  balanced  forces 
which  aie  required  to  face  the  Soviet  troops 
ranged  against  our  own  and  Uioee  of  our 
allies  in  the  front  lines  all  along  the  Iron 
and  the  Bamboo  CurUliis.  Furthe«rmore.  ad- 
vanced wenpoiis  systems,  strategic  ml.'^siles, 
and  manned  bombers,  although  absolutely 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  combined 
forces,  and  thus  to  the  deterrence  of  aggres- 
sion, will  never  be  able  to  win  any  war  alone. 
No  linal  decision  can  be  obUiined  by  remote 
control.  Ever  since  the  first  crude  machinee 
of  war  were  contrived  to  extend  the  capabili- 
ties of  man,  all  down  through  the  yciu-s  to 
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tti«  n§»  ftt  nucUftr  wtftpont  tnd  r^id^d 
m(**ilMi.  th»re  h»ve  atwuys  »>••»»  tn'MM  who 
hav«  lunMUtd  Ut  >>•  sht/wn  imMlii  and  ftcaln 
thut  It  !•  the  nghiliiK  tnun  on  the  ipround 
who  U  the  fundiuneniMl  rlenuftit  of  warfare, 
the  only  ultimate  weaprm.  In  thu  nuclear 
era.  strong  and  efficient  Army  f'jrces.  able  to 
cope  with  any  foe.  any  time,  any  place,  and 
on  any  ternw  aji  part  of  a  unified  land,  sea, 
«nd  air  command,  are  more  essential  to  our 
national  security  than  they  ever  have  been 
in  the  past. 

Our  modern  Army  is  characterized  by  bal- 
ance and  versatility.  It  Is  new  in  weapons, 
equipment,  and  organization,  a  new.  stream- 
lined force  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  entire  spectrum  of  war  from  an 
all-out  nuclear  confilct  throughout  the 
whole  wide  range  t)f  leaser  enemy  operations 
which  are  possible,  and  which  would  pose  a 
grave  and  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Army  today  has  a  new- 
dual  capability,  a  one-two  punch,  the  ability 
to  fight  effectively  with  either  atomic  or  non- 
atomic  weapons,  which  Is  the  key  factor  of 
our  national  power  to  apply  military  pres- 
sure with  precise  discrimination  In  order  to 
deter  aggression  on  the  cpfit.  anywhere  In 
the  world.  Moreftver.  In  any  kind  of  war  we 
might  have  to  fight,  large  or  small,  that  one- 
two  punch  would  be  Indl.spensable  U)  victory. 

Our  new  Pentomlc  Division  Organization, 
consisting  of  tive  ix)werful  battle  groups,  has 
been  carefully  tailored  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  atomic  warfare.  The  Pen- 
tomlc airborne  division  with  current  equip- 
ment Is  completely  air  transportable  across 
oceans  and  continents  to  any  possible  area 
of  combat  by  swift  strategic  airlift,  and 
within  a  battle  area  by  tactical  airlift,  all  In 
types  of  aircraft  which  are  available  today. 
The  battle  groups  of  the  Pentomlc  infantry 
division  can  similarly  be  moved  by  strategic 
or  tactical  airlift 

Througn  Its  dynamic  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  the  Army  has  kept  fully 
abreast  of  all  the  tremendous  advances  of 
science  and  technology,  and  Is  putting  them 
to  practical  use  in  every  field  to  enhance  Its 
power  and  flexibility  For  example.  Its 
years  of  pioneering  experience  in  rocketry 
are  paying  handsome  dl\  idends  In  the  devel- 
opment of  guided  missiles  and  rockets  for 
military  purposes,  and  are  also  helping  Amer- 
ica to  pu.sh  back  the  frontiers  of  space. 

The  Army's  arsenal  contains  more  than  10 
types  of  missiles  and  rockets  precisely 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  Its  varied 
tasks  Tactical  surface-to-surface  missiles 
range  In  size  from  the  mighty  Redstone, 
which  can  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead  more 
than  200  miles,  to  the  relatively  tiny  Dart, 
which  Is  capable  of  destroying  the  heaviest 
tank.  The  Army's  Nike  AJax  Is  capable  of 
knocking  down  any  known  tvpe  of  high-level 
plane  at  any  altitude  and  speed  at  which  It 
can  fly.  It  will  soon  be  replaced  by  an  even 
better  surface-to-air  weapon.  Nike  Hercules, 
which  is  much  faster,  has  much  greater 
range,  and  a  considerably  greater  altitude 
capability  Armed  with  an  atomic  warhead, 
Hercules  would  be  able  to  destroy  whole 
formations  of  enemy  bombers. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Army's  excellent  military- 
civilian  team  of  missile  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technologists  Is  the  great  1,500-mlle 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missile  Jupiter, 
which  Is  now  In  production  and  will  soon 
take  Its  place  In  the  line  of  America's  de- 
fense. The  Army  Juplter-C  missile,  so  called 
because  slmllnr  vehicles  were  used  to  test 
components  of  the  Jupiter  during  the  course 
of  Its  development  at  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Agency  In  Alabama,  lifted  the  United 
States  into  the  space  age  on  January  31  of 
this  year  when  It  hurled  Explorer  I,  America's 
first  earth  satellite.  Into  orbit.  Less  than  2 
months  later,  the  Juplter-C  orbited  Explorer 
III. 

All  In  all — cotmtlng  our  experience  with 
the     modified     Redstone     which     preceded 


JupiUT'C  ft«  ft  tMt  v»hUrl«,  thft  Supiltf'C, 
and  the  Jupii#r  tunelf— the  Army  has  at- 
tempted 37  launching*  of  the  big  mUslles 
m  lis  Jupiter  pr'>gram  Twenty-eight  were 
successful,  completely  successful,  shou, 
Tliey  accomplished  everything  planned, 
tteven  were  partially  successful — they  all  had 
good  launchlngs,  but  then,  for  various  rea- 
sons, did  not  entirely  meet  the  scientific  re- 
qulremenu  which  had  been  set  up.  Only 
two  did  not  score  at  all.  This  record  stands 
up  against  even  the  most  wildly  optimistic 
bovlet  claims. 

Although  our  Armed  Forces  provide  Amer- 
ica with  a  stout  and  <lurable  shield  of  mili- 
tary strength  on  land,  at  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
It  would  be  the  grossest  folly  for  us  to  con- 
clude that  we  could  do  without  the  support 
of  dependable  allies.  We  cannot  aflord  to 
allow  the  foundations  of  collective  defense  to 
crumble  l>ecause  In  the  final  analysis  our 
own  safety  rests  upon  them. 

The  United  States  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  whole  FYee  World  alone. 
yet  the  defense  of  the  Free  World  as  a  whole 
Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  America.  This  fact 
spells  out  the  transcendent  Importance  of 
our  mutual  security  program.  Through  It 
we  multiply  our  strength  by  assisting  our 
friends  to  build  and  maintain  their  own 
military  forces  which  mutually  contribute  as 
much  to  our  protection  as  to  their  own.  We 
are  currently  helping  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately 200  foreign  allied  ground  divisions. 
Involving  5  million  soldiers:  2.500  combat 
vessels,  and  32.000  planes,  of  which  about 
14.000  are  Jets.  We  must  recognize  that  these 
divisions,  ships,  and  planes  are  as  truly  a 
part  of  America's  military  shield  as  those 
within   oiw  own    Armed   Forces. 

If  America  should  succumb  to  the  peren- 
nial fever  for  the  abandonment  or  substan- 
tial reduction  of  our  mutuil  security  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  faced  with  some  very 
serious  consequences. 

1.  The  essential  power  of  the  Free  World 
to  resist  aggression  would  rapidly  deterio- 
rate, since  a  majority  of  our  allies,  partic- 
ularly those  in  Asia,  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  forces  without  our  help. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
Indispensable  oversea.s  outposts  occupy  for- 
eign territory,  and  are  available  to  us  only 
so  long  as  our  allies  can  maintain  their  In- 
dependence, we  would  Inevitably  be  forced 
back,  step  by  step,  to  our  own  shores  as  one 
after  another  of  our  partners  went  down 
under  Communist  pressures. 

3.  It  w-ould  be  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
our  expenditures  for  defense  by  an  amount 
Incomparably  more  than  we  spent  for  mutual 
security  In  order  to  make  up  in  some  degree 
for  the  loss  of  overseas  positions  and,  as  far 
as  j>o.sslble,  replace  the  support  of  allied 
forces  with  additional  forces  of  our  own. 
In  this  connection  It  should  be  remembered 
that  while  we  have  spent  $20  billion  over 
a  7-year  period  to  support  those  200  divi- 
sions. 2.500  ships,  and  32.000  planes,  our  al- 
lies have  contributed  6  times  as  much,  $122 
billion. 

4.  The  number  of  American  young  men 
drafted  Into  military  service  would  have  to 
be  raised  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
year  to  provide  for  the  necessarily  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  the  size  of  our  standing 
Armed  Forces. 

5.  Even  If  we  did  expend  billions  more  on 
defense,  and  committed  to  military  service  a 
proportion  of  our  limited  manpower  un- 
precedented In  peacetime  and  possibly  dis- 
astrous to  our  economy,  America  might  well 
ultimately  find  herself  a  beleaguered  Island 
In  a  sea  of  Communist  tyranny,  shorn  of 
friends,  cut  off  from  many  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  military  hard- 
ware, and  faced  with  slow  but  sure  extinc- 
tion. 

Far  from  being  a  giveaway  program,  as 
many  sincere  people  have  called  It,  mutual 
security  Is  the  most  productive  Investment 
in  our  own  future  which  we  could  possibly 


mtik*  Tb«  only  fIvMWftf  involved  wmild 
he  the  result  ot  diseontinulng  or  »TitAX»\y 
curuillttg  thsss  essentUl  progrftms.  If  w« 
did  that,  we  would  glvs  away  many  of  our 
friends  to  aggressive  Communist  imperial- 
Istn.  We  would  give  away  many  of  our  most 
vital  military  bases  overseas.  We  would  give 
away  our  conscience  and  our  Ideals.  We 
would.  Indeed,  give  away  our  own  security. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  on  Armed  Forces 
Day  that  we  give  solemn  consideration  to  the 
responsibility  for  tlie  security  of  the  United 
States  which  rests  upon  all  segments  of 
the  American  community.  No  one  can 
truthfully  say,  "I  have  no  part  to  play,  no 
obligation  to  discharge."  The  man  In  uni- 
form is  only  the  military  spear  point  of  our 
defense.  If  we  forget  that,  we  lose  all  per- 
spective as  to  what  makes  America  strong 
and  able  to  resist  successfully  the  manifold 
Communist  threat. 

Soviet  scientific  advances,  dramatized  by 
their  success  in  launching  earth  satellites, 
have  been  more  effective  than  millions  of 
words  In  bringing  home  to  the  American 
people  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
our  security,  or  our  world  position,  for  grant- 
ed. We  Americans  have  had  a  rude  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  our  vaunted  world  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology  is  being 
menacingly  challenged  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  We  had  fallen  for  the  attrac- 
tive fallacy  that  there  Is  some  easy  way  to 
maintain  and  enhance  our  national  strength, 
and  preserve  our  freedom,  which  does  not 
entail  real  personal  effort  and  inconvenience 
on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us.  We  had 
turned  away  from  the  hard  disciplines  In 
favor  of  the  softer  ways  of  life  because  we 
believed  that  the  triumph  of  American  prin- 
ciples was  Inevitable.  We  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  work  and  fight  to 
keep  America  strong.  Perhaps  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  In  time. 

There  Is  no  easy,  pleasant  way  to  protect 
our  freedom,  and  Insure  our  national  sur- 
vival, In  this  atomic  age  of  peril.  Our  se- 
curity is  not  to  be  found  in  armaments 
alone,  but  rather  in  the  willingness  of  all 
our  people  to  sacrifice  in  a  common  cause, 
in  the  toughness  of  our  moral  fiber  and  the 
steel-hardness  of  our  spirit,  in  the  quality  of 
our  self-discipline,  in  our  readiness  to 
shoulder  responsibility  manfully,  and  to  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow  with  no  thought  of 
turning  back. 


Federal  Government  Employee  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VT:S 

Thursday,  May  15, 1958 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  L. 
Frances  Ryan,  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  dis- 
trict office  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
i-stration,  received  double  honors  for 
meritorious  service  at  a  recent  awards 
ceremony  at  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Hospital  at  Brighton,  Mass.  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Moore,  manager  of  the  Lynn 
office  made  the  announcement,  and  the 
citation  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
William  F.  E>urgin,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Lynn  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Bresnahan,  regional 
dii-ector  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pre- 
sented Miss  Ryan  with  a  cash  award  for 
superior  work  performance  and  also  a 
citation  from  Victor  Christgau.  Director 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Suivivoi s 
Insurance.  Miss- Ryan  was  one  of  four 
persons  in  the  region,  which  includes  all 
of  New  England,  to  be  so  honored. 

During  a  9-month  period,  ending  in 
March  1957,  the  Lynn  district  office,  at  7 
Spring  Street,  processed  the  largest 
workload  in  its  history.  Over  3.200 
claims  for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance were  processed.  Miss  Ryan,  while 
handling  more  than  her  share  of  the 
workload,  a.ssisted  in  the  training  of  new 
personnel  added  to  the  staff.  Produc- 
tion schedules  were  maintained  .so  that 
some  3.200  claimants  in  the  district  re- 
ceived their  checks  as  fast  as  tliey 
would  have  under  conditions  of  normal 
ofTice  traflQc. 

Miss  Ryan,  a  native  of  Lynn,  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment service  since  1936.  She  has  been 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
since  1950. 


Small-Business  Forum  of  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  15.   1958 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  coiLsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  on  the  subject  Partners  in 
Business,  at  the  small-business  forum  of 
the  American  Management  Association, 
in  New  York  City,  on  May  14,  1958. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Partners  in  Business 
(An  Rddress  by  Senator  Edward  J.  Thye.  Re- 
pubUcan,  of  Minnesota,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association  Small-Busi- 
ness Forum,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  May  14, 
1958) 

Gentlemen.  I  conElder  it  a  real  privilege 
to  participate  with  you  in  this  first  small- 
busines.s  forum  of  tlie  American  Management 
As.sociation.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the 
problems  of  the  small-business  firm  In  our 
economy  should  receive  your  careful  and  ex- 
tensive study  and  investigation. 

Doing  business  today  is  a  challenge  which 
demands  the  best  of  everythlna;  a  business 
has  to  offer.  Doing  business  today  as  a  small 
firm  Is  something  which  demands  the  utmost 
In  energy,  skill  and  initiative. 

MAIN    STREET 

I  have  always  thought  of  small.  Independ- 
ent business  In  terms  of  Main  Street^the 
thousands  upon  thousiinds  of  Main  Streets 
which  run  through  every  city,  town  and 
village  of  our  country.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  retail  out- 
lets and  service  establishments.  They  rep- 
resent a  large  portion  of  our  business  ix)pu- 
latlon  which  numbers  approximately  4.300,- 
000.  These  outlets  serve  a  nation  of  170 
million  consumers.  These  business  firms 
along  our  Main  Street  constitute  the  arteries 
of  commerce  In  the  blood  stream  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system. 

Just  a  stones'  throw  nway  from  the  Main 
streets  are  the  warehouses  of  wholesalers  and 
distributors    and    the    small    manufacturing 


plants  of  America.  Tlius  we  can  see  that 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  blocks  In  any  city 
we  find  endlessly  reproduced  the  American 
economy  In  miniature. 

Ours  is  an  economy  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  honorable  men  shovild  be  free 
to  compete  with  one  another  In  the  area  of 
commerce  and  manufacturing.  It  was 
founded  by  men  such  as  yourselves  who  re- 
jected the  principle  that  Government  should 
write  all  the  rvilcs  and  regiUate  men's  every 
action.  They  likewise  rejected  the  principle 
of  cartel  control  of  all  business  enterprise. 
These  men  believed  that  a  free  economy, 
with  healthy  competition,  would  produce  the 
type  of  ingenuity  and  accomplishment  which 
would  give  to  our  society  a  standard  of  living 
greater  than  that  uf  any  other  nation. 

Today,  private  enterprise  Is  spending  $5  5 
billion  for  research  and  development  in  new 
products  which  promise  to  further  Improve 
our  standard  of  living.  Translating  thU  fact 
into  a  phrase.  It  means  that  new  fronllers 
are  opening  up  each  day  and  that  there  are 
endless  hnrlzons  for  tliose  who  participate 
in  our  free  enterprise  economy.  There  Is 
no  other  nation  in  the  world  today  that 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  such  a  system, 

HUMBLE    BEGINNINGS 

The  present  wonders  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem had  humble  beginnings.  It  all  began 
In  small  establishments  along  our  Main 
Streets.  As  time  went  on,  some  of  these 
Email  business  firms  grew  and  today  we 
classify  them  as  large  business.  Throughout 
the  early  sUiges  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment, there  was  no  attempt  made  to  distin- 
guish between  large  and  small  business. 
People  spoke  In  terms  of  business  regardless 
of  size.  There  was  no  recognition  of  any 
basic  conflict  of  Interest  among  business 
concerns  of  dlHorent  sizes.  Essei^tially  big 
business  and  small  business  became  part- 
ners In  the  U\6k  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
a  constantly  expanding  population.  Most 
reasonable  observers  accept  this  time-hon- 
ored partnership  as  being  the  cornerstone 
of  our  dynamic  growth.  The  shelves  of  the 
smallest  merchant  on  Main  Street  are 
stocked  with  the  products  manufactured  by 
large  cnrjx)ratlons.  The  interdependence  of 
all  business  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
our  laregst  mass  producllun  Industries  ob- 
tain necessary  supplies  aiid  services  from 
thousands  of  small  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

During  this  period  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion,  our  Government  laid 
down  certain  ground  rules  when  It  became 
apparent  that  such  action  was  neceaaary. 
The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  element  of  free 
competition  In  a  fast-growing  economy. 

WORLD    WAR    II    IMPACT 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  turning  point 
In  our  economic  development  was  World  War 
II.  This  all-out  war  effort  called  fur  an  un- 
precedented productive  effort;  It  Inspired  In- 
ventions, new  products,  and  a  productive 
philosophy  which  was  climaxed  by  the  in- 
novation of  atomic  energy.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  certiiln  business  firms  grew 
to  the  point  where  they  became  known  as  In- 
dustrial giants.  As  an  aftermath,  people 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  large  business 
and  small  business. 

During  the  past  10  years,  a  premium  has 
been  placed  on  technology  and  research. 
Competition  has  become  more  keen  In  all 
areas  of  business.  At  the  same  time,  taxes 
have  steadily  increa.sed.  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness have  risen  sharply,  the  need  for  credit 
has  Increased,  and  the  American  public  has 
developed  buying  habits  and  tastes  which 
demand  the  vitmost  In  supplier  resourcesful- 
ness  and  Imagination. 

The  factors  I  have  just  mentioned  can  be 
termed  business  problems  to  business  prog- 


ress and  success.  They  fall  most  heavily 
upon  the  small  business  man  In  our  economy 
who  cannot  employ  the  hlgh-prlced  business 
technician  or  scientist  or  business  expert. 

OUR    DILEMMA 

At  this  point,  we  can  begin  to  ^ee  the 
dilemma  we  are  faced  with  On  the  one 
hand  we  recognize  that  the  strength  of  our 
economy,  to  a  large  degree,  depends  upon  a 
healthy  small  business  commimlty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  progress  we  have  made  and 
which  we  hall  as  a  great  accomplishment 
has  created  serious  problems  to  the  small 
bvislnjss  firms. 

TIME     roR    ACTION 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  need  for  constructive  ac- 
tion If  we  are  to  maintain  the  hlRhly  suc- 
cessful free  comp)etitlve  system  which  we 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect. 

This  must  be  accomplished  through  the 
utilization  of  a  dedicated  partnership  The 
partnership  In  such  a  venture  must  be  the 
small-business  man.  the  large  business  firms, 
and  the  Government. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATIOM 

The  Government  Is  already  at  work  as- 
suming \tn  rightful  role  and  responsibility. 
That  Is  being  accomplished  on  many  fronts. 
You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  BCtlvltle«  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  which 
was  established  In  1953  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  authoring  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished this  agency  Through  March  r?l  of 
this  year,  the  SBA  had  approved  9  542  btisl- 
ness  loans,  totaling  $445,992,000  and  7  105 
disaster  loans  In  the  amount  of  $73  910  000. 
The  agency  has  a  constructive  record  of  ac- 
complishment In  the  f^eld  of  promrement 
assistance  and  managerial  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  effective  partner  with- 
in our  economy.  The  time  has  come  when 
It  must  be  established  as  a  permanent 
agency.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  accomplish  this,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Hcju.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  Is  imperative  that  SBA  gain 
permanent  status  for  three  main  reasons. 
First,  the  agency  would  be  able  to  attract 
more  competent  personnel;  second,  our 
banking  Institutions  woiUd  be  more  apt  to 
participate  In  the  SBA  loan  program;  and 
third,  the  SBA  would  be  able  to  work  more 
effectively  in  the  urea  of  procurement  as- 
sistance. 

ACTION    TAKFN 

The  President  has  established  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Small  Business  to  recom- 
mend directly  to  him  those  measxires  which 
Would  be  of  constructive  help  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  action  is  unprecedented  In  our 
history. 

The  Department  of  Ju.stlce  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  are  at  work  every  day 
to  Rive  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  Is  es.sential  If  our  system 
of   CDmpetlllve  enterpri.se   Is   to  survive. 

Every  agency  of  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  program  designed  to  channel  a  fair 
share  of  Government  contracts  to  sm.Ul 
business. 

Both  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  have  a 
Small  Business  Committee  working  in  the 
Interests  of  small  firms. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies 
are  working  to  eliminate  government  compe- 
tition with  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  apparent  to  any  objective  observer 
that  the  Government  Is  attenipting  to  main- 
tain a  climate  within  which  smtiil  business 
can  grow  and  expand. 

Business  and  associations  stich  as  yours 
are  al<;o  already  at  work  In  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  which  confront  our  small 
firms  todiiy. 
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TIITI    PEOCRAM 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  specific 
things  which  miL>!t  be  done.  They  must 
have  your  support  In  order  to  succeed. 

PSOPObED    LEGISLATION 

You  are  all  Interested  In  what  proposals 
are  now  t>efore  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
which  affect  the  small-buslne.'s  firms  of  the 
Nation.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  bills  now  In  committee. 
However,  let  us  examine  what  propohals  we 
have  which  deal  with  the  three  mam  prob- 
lems lacing  small  business  today,  namely: 

1  Availability  of  credit. 

2  Avallablllly  of  equity  capital. 

3  Tax  reduction. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  successful  In 
passing  constructive  legislation  In  the  above 
catefforles  that  the  future  for  small  business 
will  t>e  bright.  Indeed. 

rnmiT 

1.  Credit  Here  I  have  already  outlined  the 
necessity  fur  legislation  extendliiK  the  life  of 
the  Small  Busiiips.s  Administration.  This  is 
a  necessity  If  the  full  credit  needs  i,t  small 
business  are  to  be  met.  Also  pending  before 
Congress  is  au  amendment  to  llie  1953  act. 
which  I  hare  prepared,  extending  Uie  period 
of  tUne  for  loans  to  15  ycu-s. 

KJUPTY    CAPITAL 

2.  Equity  capital:  There  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  sources  of  equity  capital 
today.  There  is  some  differe!ice  of  (^pinion 
a.s  to  what  Federal  lecislatlon  Is  needed  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  Firyt.  I  wlfh  to 
mnke  clear  that  some  system  for  providing 
long-term  financing  for  small  firms  Is 
urgently  needed  I  will  suppfirt  any  reas<')n- 
able  bill  recommended  by  tiie  proper  cam- 
mltteea.  Only  secondarily  am  I  concerned 
with  the  form  which  may  be  ertribllshed  to 
do  the  Job. 

Tlie  bills  pre.'-ently  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  propo.se 
different  systems.  I  have  intrcxluci-d  a  bill 
which  would  incorporate  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
administer  a  long-term  equity  program.  Tlie 
other  bills  would  establish  another  inde- 
I>endent  agency  to  do  this  Job. 

I  favor  the  utilization  of  the  SBA  because 
U  h.is  acquired  intimate  familiarity  with 
the  equity  capital  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
ness In  the  operation  of  Its  lending  program. 
In  considering  loan  applications,  an  exam- 
ination Is  made  by  the  trained  examiners 
of  sufficiency  or  Insufficiency  of  equitable 
capital.  A  listing  is  made  of  those  cases 
where  additional  equity  capital  Is  required. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  concerning  Itself  within  the  past  few 
years  with  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
more  equity  capital  for  small  business  In 
conjunction  with  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  It  has  discussed 
the  problem  and  the  IBA  has  formed  a  small 
business  com.mittee  Meetings  have  been 
held  with  the  SB.^.  SEC  and  members  of 
the  private  business  world,  both  business- 
men and  Investment  bankers.  The  SBA  has 
backed  legislation  to  loosen  the  require- 
ments In  the  .Securities  Act  of  1933  so  that 
It  will  be  possible  fur  small  businesses  to 
float  securities  and  comply  with  registration 
requirements  with  less  cost. 

One  oT  the  basic  differences  between  my 
bin  and  other  proposals  lies  In  the  character 
of  aid  provided  to  small  business  investment 
associations.  In  my  bill,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  measures,  the  Government  has  power 
to  make  loans  evidenced  by  debentures  of 
small  business  as-stx-latlons.  Some  bills, 
however,  attempt  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies In  which  the  Government  Invests 
Its  stock  In  the  companies  In  the  amount 
not  more  than  $250,000.  I  submit  that  the 
soundest   opiniuu   of   experts  in   il.e   field  of 


private  Investment  companies  Is  that  If 
there  Is  lack  of  suflicient  Interest  In  a  small 
business  Investment  association,  so  that  it 
cannot  obtain  lis  basic  paid-in  capital  from 
private  sources.  It  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
a  failure  In  its  administration. 

Once  a  small  business  Investment  asso- 
ciation has  been  launched  with  Its  paid-in 
capital  acquired  from  private  sources,  I  con- 
template that,  on  the  basis  of  debentures 
and  that  in  return  for  debentures,  the  SBA 
shall  lend  capital  funds  for  lending  pur- 
poses. I  think  that  this  Is  a  sound  and 
fundamental  distinction  between  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  Government  a.ssl3tance. 

There  is  also  a  fundamental  difference 
In  the  provisions  for  aid  to  Slate  and  local 
development  corixirations.  The  bill  I  con- 
template provides  that  the  SBA  will  be  able 
to  make  loans  to  a  State  or  local  develop- 
ment corporation  "to  exi.stlng  identifiable 
small  business  concerns  and  for  a  sound 
business  purpose  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration." There  are  various  restrictions  im- 
posed on  such  loans  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  that  SBA  has  been  making 
loans  of  this  character  with  a  limitation 
which  would  be  removed  by  this  legislation. 
If  you  will  examine  the  studies  made  on 
the  lending  features  of  State  and  local  de- 
velopment corpnrations  (7  Slate  loan  cor- 
p.jrations  now  operating,  and  as  many  as 
2.200  local  organizations  Identified  by  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Commerce)  you  will  find 
that  most  of  the  activities  of  these  corpora- 
tions are  in  the  Icndir.g  field,  rather  than 
equity  purchases.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration s  experience  In  dealing  with 
and  evaluating  identifiable  concerns  should 
be  preserved. 

Other  proposals  would  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  some  State  and  local  development 
corporations,  the  Government  will  make 
loans  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  equity 
capital  for  small  bvislness  concerns  and  tlie 
funds  will  be  given  In  exchange  for  obliga- 
tions of  such  institutions.  Students  of  local 
development  corporations  can  advise  you 
that  mort  of  them  are  not  set  up  In  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  be  able  to  obligate 
themselves  In  this  manner. 

TAX    FELIEF 

3  Tax  Relief:  I  believe  thnt  some  tax  re- 
duction measures  will  pass  the  current  sfs- 
sion  of  Congress.  There  Is  little  argument 
that  tax  adjustment  Is  needed  I  supixsrt 
the  following  tax  adjustment  bill  for  small 
business: 

(a)  An  allowance  for  reinvestment  In  the 
form  of  a  tax  deduction  for  a  business  which 
increases  us  investment  in  inventory  or  de- 
preciable as.sets  out  of  Income.  This  al- 
lowance would  be  permitted  on  a  graduated 
scale  which  would  require  the  taxpayer  to 
assume  full  re<:poiitlbility  fur  a  portion  of 
the  expansion.  The  annount  of  Investment 
permitted  as  allowance  would  be  as  follows: 

Fifty  jiercent  on  first  $10  000  eligible  In- 
vestment. 

Thirty  percent  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  eligible 
Investment. 

Twenty  percent  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  eligible 
Investment. 

The  maximum  allowance  In  a  year  would 
be  $30,000. 

This  proposal  would  provide  much-needed 
equity  capital  for  small  firms. 

(b)  A  retirement  deduction  to  be  allowed 
for  sole  owners  or  proprietors.  Each  tax- 
payer would  be  permitted  a  deduction  for  an 
aniount  up  to  10  percent  of  his  taxable  In- 
come, or  $1000  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  If 
Invested  In  a  prescribed  manner.  This  re- 
tirement deduction  would  eliminate  present 
discrimination  which  exists  In  the  Revenue 
Code. 

(c)  Payment  of  estate  taxes  over  a  10- 
year  period.  An  extension  of  payment  over 
20  years  would  be  made  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 


<d)  Accelerated  depreciation  on  used 
equipment  and  machinery.  There  would  be  a 
limit  of  $50,000  for  each  tax  year  of  such 
purposes. 

(ei  Permission  for  small  corporations  hav- 
ing only  one  class  of  stock  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships. 

(f)  Easing  restriction  of  unreasonable  ac- 
cumulation of  earnings  section  by  raising 
$60,000  exemption  to  $100,000. 

This  is  a  program  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating for  some  time.  Some  of  the  provisions 
have  been  before  the  Senate  In  the  form  of 
legislation  since  early  1957.  Such  a  program 
would  not  only  give  assistance  in  the  near 
future,  but  it  would  also  provide  for  the 
strengthening  and  growth  of  smaU-buslness 
firms. 

I  am  confident  that  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted In  the  next  3  months  which  wiU 
alleviate  the  financial  pressures  upon  small - 
business  I»rnis. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

Tlic  next  step  will  be  for  all  of  us  to  pre- 
serve a  business  climate  and  atmospliere 
which  will  stlmul.'>.te  small  business  growth 
and  expansion.    To  do  this  we  must : 

1.  Call  for  strict  enforcement  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  as  a  sBfeguard  to  our  free  economy. 

2.  Tlie  p.dministration's  premeiger  notice 
legislation  must  be  passed  in  order  to  give 
our  Justice  Department  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
Impact  upon  competition  of  corporate 
mergers. 

3  BusinesFmen  must  enter  into  a  period 
f'f  self-analysis  in  order  to  Improve  their 
efficiency  and  capability  of  competing  In  to- 
day's complex  industrial  expansion. 

4.  Business  organizations  and  asscclations 
such  as  yours  must  provide  assistance  and 
gu  dance  to  small  firms  who  cannot  afford 
full-time  technical  advisers.  Research  and 
the  de\tlopment  of  new  methods  are  to  be 
found.  Technical  fields  are  the  new  frontiers 
of  this  era.  The  early  history  of  America  was 
an  ever-.advancing  frontier.  Virgin  prairies, 
as  well  as  the  timberland.  awaited  the  cour- 
ageous pioneer  to  develop  it.  But  following 
this  pioneer,  was  the  equally  courageous 
businessman  with  the  opportunity  to  est.rib- 
llsh  businesses  that  did  not  have  the  com- 
petitive economic  system  that  the  smaller 
businessman  is  confronted  with  today. 

I  am  confident  that  these  alms  will  be 
accomplished.  No  one  can  deny  that  new 
frontiers  open  up  every  day  in  the  business 
life  of  our  Nation.  These  frontiers  lead  to 
horizons  which  are  exciting  and  which  will 
stimulate  the  inventive  genius  which  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  American  progress.  In 
our  day.  there  can  be  no  sympathy  with 
pessimism.  There  can  be  no  surrender  of  free 
enterprise  to  crippling  controls  by  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  which  has  made  our  Nation 
great. 


The  President's  Press  Conference  on 
May  14,  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  15.  1958 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
transcripts  of  the  press  conferences  held 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
printed  in  their  entirety  by  very  few 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Congressional  Record,  on  the  other 
hand,  is   acces.sible  to,  and   is  read  by. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  attempt  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  happenings  in  our  national 
and  international  affairs. 

Because  I  think  these  persons  should 
have  ready  access  to  the  complete  tran- 
y^ripts  of  the  Presidents  news  confer- 
ences, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  press  conference  of 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1958,  as  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  May 
15.  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15,  1958] 
Transcript  of  the  PREsinrNT's  News  Confer- 
ence ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs 
President  Eisenhower.  Good  morning. 
Please  sit  down.  This  morning  I  have  one 
Ehort  announcement.  You  people  know  tliat 
there  are  very  delicate  situations  now  in 
Lebanon  and  Algeria.  These  situations  can 
well  be  very  grave  as  they  develop.  We  are 
watching  them  closely,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
say  about  the  matter,  because  I  believe  any 
words  now  when  emotions  are  so  stirred  and 
extremism  can  be  voiced  all  around  the 
world,  that  it  is  best  lor  the  moment  to  say 
nothing  about  them.  So  I  will  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  This  is  not  u;ual;  I  assure  you. 
It  Is  not  my  custom  to  do  tills,  but  that  is 
what  I  think  should  be  done  tliid  morning, 
I 
Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith,  of  the  Asrociated 
Press.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  assess  the 
current  wave  of  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions In  South  America  against  the  Vice 
President?  Do  you  seo  any  pattern  of  Com- 
munist inspiratlfjn,  or  could  it  also  be  a  case 
of  genuine  resentment  against  United  States 
policies? 

Answer.  Well,  you  have  raised  a  very  In- 
teresting but  a  very  complex  picture.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  single  cause.  There 
Is  always — there  are  economic  causes. 

For  example,  In  Uruguay,  you  may  know 
about  the  difficulties  there  have  been  about 
these  packing  plants  that  were  originally 
owned  by  United  States  firms  and  which  can 
no  longer  make  a  living,  and  they — where 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  Is  the — 
In  Bolivia,  you  have  always  the  tin  problem. 
In  Peru,  you  have  the  very  low  prices  of, 
current  prices  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
EG  on. 

And  in  Venezuela,  on  the  economic  s'de, 
3'ou  have  had  these  rumors  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to — was  trying  to  Impose 
quotas  upon  a  country,  quotas  on  the  oil- 
producing  countries;  and.  of  course,  there 
is  no  truth  to  this  last  one  at  all. 

But  there  have  been  economic  dlfllcultles, 
and  it's — one  reason  that  we  are  so  certain 
with  these  developing  countries  and  with 
many  of  them  dependent  on  raw  m.iterials 
for  their  living,  they  have  got  to  have  trade. 
They  have  got  to  trade  with  us.  They  have 
got  to  have  some  aid,  and  the  economic  aid 
programs  of  this  country  today,  and  trade 
programs,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  vital  to  our 
security  as  any  defensive  measure  we  take. 
Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  Com- 
tnunlsts  in  all  the.se,  there  Is  a  habit,  as  we 
know,  of  the  Communists  to  try  to  exploit 
and  take  leadership  in  any  unrest  that  Is 
latent  or  developing,  and  If  they  can  bring 
It  out  In  the  open  as  a  real  riot,  why.  that 
Feems  to  be  a  practice  of  theirs  and  there  has 
been  sort  of  a  pattern  around  the  world:  In 
Burma,  Jakarta.  In  South  America,  other 
places,  that  looks  like  there  is  some  kind  of 
concerted  idea  and  plan  that  is  followed. 

So.  while  I  think  no  one  would  be  so  bold 
as  to  make  direct  accusation,  the  fact  is  th.Tt 
It  looks  like  a  lot  of   case,  a  case  of  where 


there  Is  a  lot  of  smoke;  and, 
Is  probably  some  fire. 


therefore,  there 


Rat  L.  Scherer,  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  Mr  President,  could  you  dlscu.ss  the  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  dispatch  of 
troops  to  the  Caribbean? 

Answer.  Well,  it  is  the  most — It  Is  the 
simplest  precautionary  type  of  measure  in 
the  world.  You — we  had  reports  yesterday 
that  were  serious.  We  knew  nothing  of  the 
facts.  We  could  get  no  rejxirts  from  the 
outside,  other  than  telephone  calls  from  the 
Embiissy;  and  not  knowing  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  not  knowing  whether  the  Peruvian 
(Venezuelan)  Government  might  not  want 
some  aid  from  us.  we  simply  put  it  at  places 
where  It  would  be  available.  In  reasonable 
amounts,  and  In  bases  that  were  well  wltiiin 
the  American  zone;  and  that  Is  all  there  was 
to  It.    There  was  no 

(There  was  a  chorus  of  "Mr.  President  ") 

Answer.  There  was  no — no- -even  no  offer 
was  made  to  the  Peruvians  (Venezuelans). 
The  idea  was  only  in  the  case  they  would 
want  to  ask  it.  would  we  even  think  of  It. 

(The  President  conferred  with  his  press 
secretary.  James  C.  Hagerty  ) 

Answer  I  kept  saying  Peruvians;  I  mean 
Venezuelans. 

3 

Petfji  Lisacor.  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  whether 
we  anticipated  these  demonstrations  would 
be  as  violent  and  furious  as  they  were  and 
whether,  in  the  light  of  that  any  thought  was 
ever  given  to  canceling  out  a  part  of  the 
Vice  President's  schedule  to  prevent  them? 

Answer  No.  These  things  were  dlscus.sed. 
but  there  was  no  thou?;ht  given  to  canceling 
Mr.  Nixon's  visits  to  these  countries. 

In  each  cate  he  was  Invited  by  the  gov- 
ernment and.  as  you  know,  rriany  of  tl'.ese 
state  leaders  or  Presidents-elect  have  come 
to  visit  this  Government. 

It  Is  a  courtesy  to  return  their  call  when 
you  can.  and.  moreover.  It  was  becau.se  of  his 
ability  to  di-scuss  with  leaders  down  there 
some  of  the  problems  that  I  Just  referred  to, 
some  of  your  econf)mlc  problems,  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  reach  better  understrnd- 
ing.  that  such  a  trip  as  that  is  undertaken. 

Now.  no  one.  I  think,  anticipated  the  vio- 
lence of— particularly  this  last  riot,  and  I 
think  po.«islbly  everybody  there  was  a  bit 
caught  by  surprise. 

4 

Lr.oYD  M  SrnwARTZ,  of  Falrchlld  Publica- 
tions. Mr.  President,  some  members  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Business  Advisory 
Council  have  Just  recommended  that  you  ask 
for  a  moratorium  on  price  and  wage  in- 
creases. I  wonder  whether  this  strikes  you 
as  a  practical  approach  to  the  recession  prob- 
lems? 

Answer  Well,  this  asking  a  moratorium. 
I  think  that  Is  merely  trying  to  use  per- 
suasive powers  to  get  them  to  avoid  both 
price  and  wage  increases.  Now.  some  of 
them.  I  think,  already  are  .scheduled,  and  I 
don't  know,  I  would  have  to  take  a  look  at 
that  as  a  feasible  sviggestion.  I  have  con- 
stantly urged  that  boih  business  and  labor 
leaders  take  a  very  long  look  at  this  prob- 
lem, and  to  .see  whether  the  persistent  wage- 
price  spiral  Is  not  a  thing  that  we  must  get 
away  from  In  the  long  run  or  we  are  going  to 
suffer  for  it. 

5 

Mrs.  Mat  Cratg.  of  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Pre.ss  Herald.  Mr.  President,  Governor  (Le- 
roy)  Collins,  of  Florida,  In  a  recent  article  In 
Lf>ok  magazine,  surveys  the  segregation  sys- 
tem in  the  South,  and  what  he  says  he  Is  de- 
termined to  see  in  Florida,  point  2,  Is  this: 

"Segregation  of  the  races  in  public  schools 
and  recreational  facilities  will  continue  in 
any  community  where  Its  abandonment 
would  cause  deep  and  dangerous  hostility." 


My  question  Is:  Do  you  Intend  to  follow 
the  Little  Rtwrk  pattern  In  other  States 
where  there  Is  hostility  to  It? 

Answer.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
"Little  Rock  pattern"? 

Question    Sending  In  the  Federal  troops. 

Answer    For  what? 

Question.  As  you  said,  to  obey  a  court 
order. 

Answer.  That  Is  right,  to  obey  a  court  or- 
der; and  that  Is  the  point.  I  did  not  send 
troops  anywhere  because  of  an  argument  or 
a  statement  by  a  Governor  about  segregation. 
There  was  a  court  order,  and  there  was  not 
only  mob  Interference  with  the  execution 
of  that  order,  but  there  was  a  statement  by 
the  Govern(jr  that  he  would  not  intervene  to 
see  that  the  court  order  would  be  exercised. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  did. 

Now.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  predict  what  the  exact  circumstances  lu 
any  other  case  will  be. 

But  I  do  say  this:  I  deplore  the  need  or 
the  use  of  tnmps  anywhere  to  get  American 
citizens  to  obey  orders  of  constituted 
courts;  because  I  want  to  point  this  one 
thing  out:  There  Is  no  person  in  this  rotm 
whf)se  basic  rights  are  not  Involved  In  any 
succsrful  defiance  to  the  carrying  out  of 
court  orders. 

For  example.  let  us  assume  one  of  you 
was  arrested  and  you  were  arrested  by  a 
sheriff  who  didn't — who  was — didn't  think 
what  you  were  doing  In  the  particular  town 
was  correct,  and  the  town  was  Inflamed 
against  you  but  the  Federal  Judge  says — 
this  being,  let's  say.  taking  place  on  some 
Federal  property,  the  Federal  Judge  comes 
In  a.id  says  he  will  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  you  are  In  Jail,  unjustly,  Il- 
legally, unconstitutionally. 

But  there  Is  now  p<jwer  there,  no  one — the 
Oavernor  won  t  Intervene;  the  marshal  of 
the  court  Is  powerless,  no  one  can  do  any- 
thing. 

Now.  what  Is  a  President  goln<?  to  do? 
Now  that  Is  a  question  you  people  answer 
for  yourselves.     I  answered  U  lor  myself. 

a 

Chai.mcts  M  R'->nrRT<;.  of  the  'Wnshlngtcn 
Post  and  Times  Herald  Mr  President,  you 
said  a  few  moment.s  agu  that  these  ai.il- 
American  demonstrations  or  outbursts  of 
one  kind  or  another  around  the  world  ap- 
peared to  look  like  some  kind  of  a  plan  or 
co!:rerted  Idea  by  the  Communists. 

Answer.  V/r  II.  I  said  no  one  thing  could 
be.  have— tak?  the  full  blame  for  anv  of 
these,  but  I  did  say  that  there  did  lo<.k.  m 
thla  particular  case,  that  there  was  a 
pattern. 

Q'.iesilon.  V/hnt  I  wanted  to  n«k.  sir, 
was.  do  you  see  this  as  an  effort  to  pro.oke 
the«e  Incidents  or  to  exploit  Incidents  aris- 
ing for  other  reasons? 

Answer  V/ell.  I  think  that  a  large  part 
of  It  would  be  exijloltatlou.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  been  through  this  myself  In 
19—  In  January  1951.  the  President  (Tru- 
man) sent  me  to  12  capitals.  I  bcheve  It  was. 
In  14  days.  18  days. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  trip.  I  assure  you. 
In  midwinter,  and  that  both  In  2.  and  I 
think  3.  of  the  big  European  cities,  tiicre 
w.as  pl.-'.cards  from  one  end  to  the  other  that 
they  were  going  to — there  was  going  to  be  a 
demonstration  here  that  would  chase  the 
Americans,  and  particularly  the  old  gen- 
eral  back  to  the  United  States. 

Well,  they  fizzled  out  because,  fortunately 
for  me.  I  still  have  a  name  over  there  as 
being  sort  of  the  liberator  of  the  country,  m 
that  the  Communist  papers,  which.  In  \wb- 
slbly  1915  Were  saying  I  was  a  very  great 
fellow,  had  a  hard  time  now  to  say  I  was  a 
Villain. 

And  so — but  I  do  know  somethlnj?  of.  I 
experienced  some  of,  these  things,  and  when 
you  are  llviug  in  a  house  where  the  fences 
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around  are  all  painted  "Go  Home  Ike",  and 
all  that.  why.  you  feel  it.  But  I  think  that 
they  are  hu-gcly  effort*  U)  exploit  situations 
rather  than  to  by.  you  might  say.  de  novo 
create  them. 

Question.  Wovild  It  violate  your  initial  ad- 
inonlt4on  to  us  to  ask  whether  In  this  group 
of  situations  that  you  were  talking  about 
you  do  Include  the  French  Algerian  and 
Lebanese  situations? 

Answer.  Well.  I  would  say  I  really  can't 
talk  about  them  because  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  kind. 

7 

Pat  MfN«or  of  the  Chicago  American. 
Mr.  President,  several  months  ago.  Senat<nr 
(EveRKTT  M.)  DiRKsEN,  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois, recommended  Rot)ert  Teakin  for  the 
United  Stales  court  of  Bi)peals  in  Chicago. 
Teakin  U  now  beli'.g  Investigated  by  a  House 
subcommittee.  I  wonder  If  you  intend  to 
nominate  hlin.  sir? 

Answer  Why.  I  have  never  made  such  a^ 
I  never  Indicated  In  any  w;  y  a  decision 
about  the  possibility  of  appointing  him. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  Investigations  of  num- 
bers of  people  before  an  Important  appoint- 
ment la  made,  and  I  haven't  In  this  case 
anything  to  say  at  all. 

8 

McLeilan  Smith,  of  the  York  (Pa  )  Dis- 
patch. Mr  President,  the  day  before  Mr. 
Nixon  arrived  In  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  the 
government  seized  that  private  plant  down 
there  financed  by  American  capital.  They 
did  that  at  a  lime  when  this  ad/nlnlstratlon 
Is  trying  to  get  private  capital  t'>  invest 
more  money  abroad  In  foreign  countries. 
Now.  my  question  is  this:  If  we  permit  this 
thing  to  occur.  Isn't  it  going  to  damage  this 
program  of  sending  of  private  capital 
abroad?  Are  we  going  to  make  any  repre- 
sentations to  the  Uruguayan  Government. 
or  are  we  Just—  let  them  take  the  plant? 

Answer.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to  di.scuss 
this  thing  m  the  great^in  the  deU.il  that 
it  would  require.  If  yo»i  were  going  Into  all 
the  differing  situations.  But  you  must  ad- 
mit that  Uruguay  was  suddenly  facing  a  very 
emergency  situation,  because  the  American 
parlies  wanting  to  pet  out  of  this  business. 
they  no  longer  ct^uld  make  any  money,  and 
they  were  trying  to  find  purchasers;  and, 
therefore.  It  looked  like  there  was  going  to 
be  no  meatpacking  taking  place  for  the 
Uruguayan  p  ipulatton. 

And  remember  this:  Tliere  Is  no  country 
In  the  world  that  is  precluded  from  seizing 
iwoperty  as.  long  as  It  is  ready  to  give  Just 
compensation.  In  our  own  country,  right 
here,  a  State  can  take — a  State,  any  State, 
can  take  private  property  from  you.  It  does 
have  to  give  Just  compensation. 

Now.  to  say  we  are  Ignoring  the  situation 
Is.  of  course,  beside  the  point  We.  of 
course — we  are  keeping  In  close  touch  with 
It.  But  there  are.  as  I  say — this  l.sn't  a  usual 
thing,  and  you  cannot  generalize  that  this 
Is  Uruguayan  practice.  They  have  not  done 
this  before. 

• 

Garnett  D.  Horner,  at  the  Washington 
Star.  The  Washington  Star  Is  urging  In  a 
frontpage  editorial  today,  sir.  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  turn  out  In  force  when 
Mr.  Nixon  returns  tomorrow  to  show  him 
that  there  are  some  people  around  who  like 
him   I  Laughter  1 

Answer.  I  am  one  of  them. 

Question.  I  am  atked  to  a.-^k  you,  sir.  If 
you  plan  to  meet  hini  at  the  airport  and  If 
you  think  It  would  \>e  a  good  Idea  lor  all 
Government  workers  to  be  let  out  [Laugh- 
ter!.   So  they  can  do  likewise? 

Answer.  Weil,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
normally  it  would  -while  It  would  be  creat- 
ing a  precedent,  because  of  my  admiration 
fur  his  calmness  and  fc^rtitude  and  his  cour- 


age In  very  trying  circumstances,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  special  gesture. 

Now.  Just  exactly  what  my  morniug  sched- 
ule will  permit,  I  am  not  sure;  because  I 
don't  know  what  lime  he  Is  coming  yet.  and 
I  certainly  won't  know  until  after  his  eve- 
ning's program  In  Venezuela  Is  completed. 

But  as  far  as-  If  It  were  feasible.  If  It  Is 
feasible  and  you  could  take  the  govern- 
mental workers  that  are  on  the  line  of  march. 
and  you  found  out  the  time  or  the  route  of 
entry  In  the  city.  If  In  a  half-hour's  time  we 
could  give  them  out  45  minutes  or  an  hour, 
why  I  would  be  all  In  favor  of  it.  but  I 
haven't  yet  seen  any  scheme  for  doing  it. 
But  I  would  go  along  with  your  spirit  of 
your  editorial,  anyway. 

10 

John  Scali.  of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
President.  Vice  President  Nixon  was  tenta- 
tively planning  to  visit  Europe  on  a  good- 
will visit  sometime  this  full.  In  view  (.f  the 
demonstrations  that  he  has  encountered  In 
Peru  and  In  Venezuela,  do  you  see  any  need 
for  him  to  reconsider  his  trip? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  If  I  were 
making  It.  I  wouldn't  reconsider;  and  I  don't 
tliink  he  would  think  of  It  for  a  second. 

(There   w.is  a  ch(;rus  of  "Mr.  President.") 

Answer.  This  lady  right  here.    You. 


Mary  PHn.AMENE  Von  HERBnRC.  of  the  Pa- 
cific Shipper.  During  the  Senate  hearing 
yesterday 

Answer.  You  will  have  to  speak  a  little 
louder. 

Question  If  I  have  to  tell  you  my  whole 
name,  it  Is  kind  of  hard.  During  the  Senate 
hearing  yesterday  on  a  bill  to  construct  the 
superllner  passenger  vessel  lor  the  Pacllic, 
and  one  for  the  Atlantic,  this  blU  passed  the 
H<ju.se  by  an  almost  3  to  1  vote,  a  contro- 
vcr^y  arose  between  the  Defense  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  It  desperately  needs  these  ships 
In  operation  now.  so  that  in  time  of  an 
emergency  they  would  be  able  to  carry  troops. 
Tlie  Commerce  Deparimrnt  says  they  want 
the  ships  for  trade,  but  they  are  kind  of 
npalnst  the  financing,  the  only  financing  on 
which  the  operators  say  they  can  buy  these 
ships.     Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Answer.  Well,  they  brought  the  thing  to 
me  yesterday,  but  it  has  not  been — I  have 
not  been  given  an  analysis  which  yet  make 
me — give  me  yet  the  right  to  make  a  judg- 
ment.    I  will  Uike  a  look  at  it. 

I  2 

WiLi.iAM  McGaitin.  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  Mr.  President.  Congress  will  have  to 
take  a  look  at  taxes  no  later  than  June  or 
otherwise  certain  taxes  will  expire.  And 
there  is  a  feeling  In  doing  so  Congress  may 
decide  to  cut  the  Income  taxes.  If  they  do. 
will  you  go  along  with  them  or  will  you  veto 
the  mea-sure? 

Answer.  Well,  again  you  are  asking  me 
to  always  prophesy,  and  I  really 

Quei:tion.  Tlie  tax  cut,  Mr.  President,  Is 
very  much  In  the  news. 

Answer.  Well  It  may  be.  but  I  still  don't 
see  any  reason  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  tax.  and  I  have  told  you  people  time  and 
again  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury 
(Robert  B.  Anderson),  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  leaders  of  the  House  are 
watching  this  every  day,  when  Is  the  time 
to  take  It  up.  and  exactly  what  the  measure 
should  be.     So,  I'm 


to- 


Questlon,  Do    you    agree    you    will    have 


Answer.  What  is  that? 

Que.stlon.  Do  you  agree,  sir,  that  a  deci- 
sion will  have  to  be  made  before  the  end  of 
June? 

Answer.  A  decision  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
made  soon. 
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Edward  P.  Morgan,  of  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  Two  questions  relating  to  civil  rights, 
Mr  President. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Missi.ssippi,  Is  boasting  that  he  Is  going  to  get 
leelecled  by  blocking  your  civil-rights  pro- 
gram. 

Your  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson  White  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  has  been  bottled 
up  in  his  Judiciary  Committee  for  montlis. 
Do   you  plan   to  push  for  his  confirmatiou? 

item  No.  2.  Virginia  schools,  several  of 
them  are  under  Federal  court  order  to  deseg- 
regate lu  September.  What  Is  the  Federal 
Go\ernment  doing  now.  if  anything,  say.  by 
quiet  FBI  invefitlgatious.  Informal  talks  with 
civil  leaders  to  prevent  In  advance  a  recur- 
rence in.  say,  Arllng'ton,  of  the  Little  Rock 
Incident? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  you  can 
start  a  gestapo  around  here.  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  have  secret  police  going  down  into  e\  ery 
place  they  can  to  worm  out  of  people  what 
their  evil  intentions  can  be. 

Now.  what  I  think  is  this:  Everything  we 
say.  everything  we  do  must  be  to  support 
The  law  of  the  land,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Su:>rcme  Court,  whether  or  not  we  always 
Individually  approve  it. 

Now,  so  far  as  getting  Mr.  White  approved 
by  the  Senate,  you  do  what  you  can.  But  iX 
a  Senate  chairman  wants  to  bottle  that  ap- 
pointment up  for  a  long  time,  you  have  a 
very  difficult  situation;  and  I,  for  one.  have 
not  yet  found  a  really  good  way  to  get  it  out 
of  there. 

i« 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  latest  reports  show  the  gross 
national  product  still  going  down.  Have  you 
any  plans  to  revive  your  Ideas  about  public 
works  to  Increase  employment  and  expendi- 
tures? 

Answer.  Mr.  Brandt,  I  don't  believe  for  1 
second  that  any — except  without — I  will  put 
it  this  way:  With  minor  exceptions  that 
there  Is  any  additional  public  works  to  be 
decided  upon,  brought  Into  the  appropria- 
tions picture  and  finally  built  that  will  do 
anything  for  this  present  recession. 

I  don't  believe  that,  I  don't  believe  thnt 
anything  beyond  small  things  in  the  agricul- 
tural field  or  upper — upstream  things  where 
workmen  can  go  to  work  very  quickly,  and 
acceleration  of  programs  already  started,  for 
example,  your  post  office  and  all  that  sort  of 
Thing.  That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will 
bring  some  people  to  work.  But  to  start  new 
plans,  it  will  be  2  years  before  they  will  be 
actually  in  construction. 

15 

John  Herling.  of  Editors  Syndicate.  Tliis 
Is  on  the  extension  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. In  your  message  to  Congress,  you 
asked  us  to  act  promptly,  energetically,  and 
broadly,  to  temper  the  hardship  of  workers. 

Answer.  That  is  right. 

Question.  Whose  unemployment  has  been 
exhausted  or  prolonged,  rather,  and.  under 
the  current  bill  having  administration  sup- 
port, governors  of  about  24  States  said  thoy 
can't  act  without  special  leglslatloia  or  even 
constitutional  amendment. 

Now.  most  Slate  legislatures  are  not  in 
session  or  have  Just  adjourned.  It  means  a 
lot  of  delay.  In  view  of  this,  will  you  con- 
tinue to  support  the  current  measure? 

Answer.  Are  you  speaking 

Question.  If  not.  sir.  do  you  have  alterna- 
tive measures  in  mind? 

Answer.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  accepted  in  the  House  that 
the  States  thenxselves  wo'ald  have  to  show 
their 

Question.  Yes.  sir. 

Answer  (continuing! .  Readiness? 

Question.  Yes,  sir,  so-called  Heiloug 
amendment. 
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Answer.  Yes.  No.  I  can't  say  anything 
further  on  the  thing  at  the  moment.  I 
better  would  have  to  see  the  bill  come  out 
as  It  was  finally  written,  and  then  to  de- 
termine exactly  whether  the  States  can  do  It 
or  can  they  not.  I,  personally,  think  they 
can. 

IS 

Rod  MacLeish,  of  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.  Mr.  President,  sir.  we  talked  a 
lot  this  morning  about  demonstrations  and 
anti-Amerlcanlsm  around  the  world.  Do 
you  think,  sir,  that  there  Is  a  failure  In 
articulation  on  the  part  of  our  country  to 
niake  Its  Intentions  and  philosophies  well 
known  to  people,  a  failure  to  articulate 
clearly  the  things  we  really  believe  In,  and 
the  policies  we  hope  to  enact? 

Answer.  Well.  I  tell  you.  I  think  that  Is. 
that  attempt  Is  made,  that  Is  sure,  and  I 
think  that  a  very  great  deal  of  It  goes  out. 
But  you  must  simply — here  Is  one  thing 
WO  must  not  forf^ot:  Among  equals,  the 
greatest  and  the  richest  and  the  strongest 
Is  bound  to  create  some  envy,  and  when  you 
have  any  Incident,  therefore,  that  Incites 
or  brings  to  the  surface  this  latent  dislike 
or  envy    well  then,  there  Is  trouble. 

But.  by  and  large,  we  have  spokesmen  all 
over  this  country,  we  have  our  own  press 
associations  that  are  sending  out  news  all 
the  time.  I  think  that  so  far  as  people  want 
the  news  and  the  truth  and  the  facts,  in- 
cluding the  intentions  of  this  country  and 
Its — and  the  vmdorlying  basic  peacefulness 
of  our  people.  I  think  they  can  get  it  Jvist 
ns  easily  as  they  can  get  news  of  their  own 
country. 

17 

Frank  Van  Dra  Linden,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner.  Sir,  do  you  think  that  the  need  of 
the  Marines  and  the  airborne  troops  In  the 
Venezuelan  situation  would  Imply  that  we 
should  have  an  Increase  of  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  airborne  or  certainly 
no  further  cuts  In  strength? 

Answer.  I  don't  say  any  such  thing.  We 
took  2  companies  of  troops  of  2  types  to 
pvit  them  at  little  stations  whore  they  could 
go  somewhere.  Now,  you  are  going  to  make 
out  of  that  a  great  big  program  for 
|laug!it?rl  for  revising  the  entire  defense 
establl.'Jhment,  that  Is  a  little  far-fetched. 
(Laughter  | 

Frank  Holeman,  New  York  Dally  News. 
Mr.  President 

IS 

JoHi*  M.  Hir.HTOV/En.  of  the  Asnoclated 
Press.  Premier  Khrushchev  wiihln  the  last 
few  days  has  accepted,  or  so  It  appears,  a 
proposal  of  yours  to  hold  some  technical 
talks  on  test  control  measures.  Do  you 
expect  now  to  go  forward  with  these  talks 
and  cend  him  a  new  letter  In  a  short  time? 

Answer.  I  didn't  understand  the  last  part. 

QuoDtlo!!.  Do  you  expect  to  go  forward 
with  these  talks,  and  will  you  be  replying 
to  his  letter  shortly? 

Answer.  Well,  of  course,  we  will  be  reply- 
ing to  his  letter  shortly.  Right — at  the 
meantime  we  are  difcuueing  wltli  our  allies 
tl^eir  ideas  on  the  way  this  could  be  done, 
and  we  would  certainly  expect  some  kind  oi 
at^reemcnt  very  soon,  and  n  substantive 
•nswer  made  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

19 

Sap^h  MrCL»;NDON.  of  the  Camden  rN  J  ) 
Courier  Post.  Sir,  we  hope  to  build  that 
Buiwrllner  in  Camden  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
yt.u  another  question  about  it. 

Answer.  Yos. 

Question.  I  didn't  quite  undcrstnid.  I 
take  It  you  would  not  Insist  on  private  fi- 
nancing of  this  big  vcbsel  or  these  two  ves- 
tols? 

Answer.  I  say  that  the  two  questions 
brought  up,  I  haven't  heard  of  this  argu- 
ment until  a  few  days  ago,  because  I  didn't 
know  It  had  arisen.  In  the  way  It  is— it  lia& 


and  I  will  have  to  decide  between  the  two 
as  far  a.s  the  adminisiraiion  .system,  the  ad- 
ministration  part   is   concerned. 

Now,  for  my  part,  lets  make  no  mistake 
I  believe  In  private  financing;  but.  if  we 
have  got  to  have  this,  these  ships,  because 
of  defense  purposes,  which,  and  I  just  have 
a  letter,  I  think,  last  evening  on  a — a  very 
persuasive  letter  on  It — If  we  have  to  do 
that,  well,  of  course,  the  Governn>ent  has  to 
pick  up  some  more  of  the  tab. 

But,  to  my  mind.  It  Is  really — when  we 
go  beyond  the  ratios  and  the  formula  set 
down  by  the  Maritime  Act.  then  we  ought  to 
have  a  very  clear,  definite  need  and  that 
Is  the  thing  that  has  to  be  decided. 

20 

Cari  rroN  Kfnt,  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Mr  President,  has  Admiral  (Lewis  L.) 
Strauss  indicated  to  you  whether  he  will 
accept  reappointment  (as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic   Energy   Commission  )  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  for  sure  that  he  will 
or  win  not.  I  don't  know  yet.  ' 

2  1 

Mr.  Hoi.f.man.  Sir.  on  May  26  the  Navy 
plans  to  rcbury  tho  selected,  the  unselccted. 
luiknown  World  War  II  at  sea.  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  that,  sir,  or  do  you  think  there  are 
enough   unknowns   in    the   ocean   already? 

Answer.  Well.  I  will  tell  you.  this  ts  a 
delicate  question,  and  I  believe  if  any  great 
service  believes  that  the  deep  sentiment  of 
orphans  and  widows  would  be.  would  be 
benefited  by  srjme  kind  of  ceremony  that 
symbolized  the  sacrifices  of  our  seamen,  then 
I  would  be  in  f  '.vor  of  It. 

Now.  this — of  course,  we  ha%'e  lots  of  un- 
knowns. There  Is  no  question  about  It. 
Maybe  the  mere  ceremony  of  another  kind 
would  do  It.  But  these  people  have  thought 
and  studied  and  certainly  have  Inquired 
from  those  that  are  the  most  deeply  af- 
fected, and  1  would  go  along  with  Jt  for  that 
reason. 

23 

Sprvcfr  Davi.s,  of  the  A^KOrJated  Pres.s. 
Mr.  PrcFident.  you  spoke  a  little  while  ago. 
sir,  ab  nit  the  trade  and  aid  program  being 
as  vltril  as  any  defense  measures. 

Answer.  That  Is  right. 

Quo.'.tion  Are  you  satl.-fled  that  the  pro- 
grams that  you  have  before  C mgrr^s  are 
proceeding  In  a  manner  which  will  be  C(.m- 
patible  with  your  wishes'* 

Answer.  Well,  now,  let's  make  very  clear 
the  admlnliitratlon's  first  duty  ts  to  work 
out  a  propram  is  any  important  subj-ct. 
In  these  two  we  are  talking  about,  MSA 
(mutual  Ftcurlly)  and  world  trade,  and  yoy 
have — you  do  it  after  Ioiik  iirulonged  ftudy 
with  all  the  departments  and  many  civilians 
Invited  to  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
opinions,  and  finally  you  put  before  the 
Confjrefs  a  pro-^rain,  you  believe  In  It.  It 
Is  the  program  that  you  think  should  be 
done,  should  be  enacted. 

Bur.  after  all.  the  Icglflaflve  process  Is 
largely  not  In  the  hands  of  the  r'resldeiif, 

except  for  the — his  recommendations  to 
them,  end  finally  his  part  in  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  legislation. 

Now.  I  am  the  last  one,  therefore,  to 
say  that  everything  I  want  to  Is  be  done  by — 
on  a  rubbcrstamp  basis,  and  without  the 
ConRress  taking  the  kind  of  reaction  that 
will  show  their  considered  opinion  of  what 
they  think  about  the  thing. 

Ni)w,  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  persuade 
them  I  am  rl^ht,  because  I  think  I  am,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  in  any  detail  I  could 
find  It  dtmcult  to — some  detail  of  procedure 
or  any  other  things  of  that  kind,  that  I 
couldn't  accept  it  cheerfully. 
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Robert  Roth  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  Gettysburg 
on  Tup.-^day  to  vote  In  the  prlm.arles,  and  If 
so,    \mU   you    tell    us   for    which   Republican 


candidate  for  governor  (laughterj  you  win 
cast  your  ballot? 

Answer.  Well,  you  must  have  asked  the 
last  part  of  the  question  for  a  laugh. 
(Laughter  )  I  am  going  to.  If  I  posflbly  can 
make  the  arrangements.  It  is  not  too  easy 
because,  among  other  things.  I  have  got  a 
big  engagement  In  New  York  Tuseday  night, 
and  we  have  got  things  around  here  these 
days  that  are  on  sort  of  an  hour-by-hour 
basis.  But  if  I  possibly  can.  I  will  be  up 
in    Gettysburg   to    vote    In    the    primaries. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  15,  1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  the  people  of  Norway  celebrate  their 
53d  anniver.sary  a.s  a  fully  independent 
people  and  as  a  sovereij.'n  nation.  The 
celebration  recalls  tlie  final  cii.s.solution  of 
the  union  of  Norway  with  Sweden  and 
the  e'~tabli.shment  of  a  ccn:»titutional 
monarchy  in  1905. 

Thi.s  does  not  mean  that  Norway  in 
one  of  Europe's  younger  .states.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  one  of  the  oldest  king- 
doms in  Western  Europe  with  a  political 
history  going  back  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  early  history  of  these 
Scandinavian  people  was  the  hi'-tory  of 
proud  .seafarinK  men  who  roamed  the 
world  in  .search  of  adventure  and  con- 
quest. About  the  14th  century,  however, 
a  period  of  decline  set  in.  brought  on  by 
economic  difTicultics  and  the  ravishes 
of  the  Black  Death.  During  a  prolonued 
period  of  catastrophles  Norv.ay  became 
united  with  Denmark.  For  more  than 
400  years,  althou'jh  united  with  stronter 
nci!.ihbo!" ,  Norway  preserved  her  na- 
tional identity.  After  the  lonu  slumber, 
Norway  awoke  during'  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury wuh  hopes  of  national  lndep»^nd- 
ence.  AJirr  the  Napoleonic  V/ur.s.  durin',' 
which  tlie  Dano-Norwefrian  monarch 
sifl'-d  with  France,  Ncrway  became  one 
of  the  unfortunate  spoils  to  be  distri- 
buted to  tlie  victorious  powers.  By  the 
Peace  of  Kii'I.  Norway  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  The  brave  Norwcuian  people 
ro.'^e  in  arms  and  refu.scd  to  abide  by  the 
peace  terms.    Thereupon,  they  declared 

Norway  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
notion. 

The  Koi-\veE'lan  and  the  American  peo- 
ple share  much  in  common,  but  above  all 
they  .share  a  love  of  liberty.  A  national 
assembly,  mf'eting  on  May  17,  1814,  gave 
Norway  a  democratic  constitution,  based 
on  John  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  sover- 
eiRiity  of  the  people,  from  which  our  own 
Constitution  is  derived,  and  on  Montes- 
quieu's principle  of  the  division  of  pow- 
ers. The  people  of  Norway  honor  this 
historic  occasion  on  their  Independence 
Day. 

The  period  of  Norway's  first  Independ- 
ence was  short  lived.  The  political  for- 
tunes of  Norway  did  not  then  favor  inde- 
pendence. The  balance  of  power  in 
Scandinavia  and  m  Europe  made  it  im- 
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possible  for  Norway  to  retain  full  Inde- 
pendence. She  was  finally  forced  to 
accept  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  the 
principle  of  complete  equality  and  with 
the  retention  of  her  newly  acquired 
democratic  constitution.  This  constitu- 
tion, in  subsequent  years,  became  the 
.symbol  for  the  Norwegian  people  in  their 
stru^'ele  against  the  authority  of  the 
Swedi.^h  Crown.  Norway  remained  in 
union  with  Sweden  for  over  a  century, 
but.  finally  in  1905.  the  Norwepian  Par- 
liament declared  that  the  Swedish  King 
had  ceased  to  function  as  the  King  of 
Norway.  The  union  with  Sweden  was 
thereby  dissolved  without  bloodshed. 

On  this  occasion  it  gives  me  a  deep 
feeling  of  honor  to  praise  and  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  people  of  Norway  and 
the  people  of  Noiweman  descent  in  this 
country.  The  American  people  happily 
Join  with  the  Norwecian  people  in  cele- 
bration of  Norwegian  Independence  Day. 


The  Alaska  Statehood  Bill  Needs  a 
Conservation  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASMINOTf)N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  PFT.T  V  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader  annouiiced  earlier  today  that 
the  Alaska  statehood  bill  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  next  Wednesday, 

Recently  I  sent  all  Members  of  the 
House  a  mimeographed  copy  of  testi- 
mony I  had  hoped  to  present  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  H.  R.  7999.  Since 
it  is  doubtful  if  such  an  opportunity  to 
testify  Will  develop.  I  include  that  state- 
ment hereinafter  in  ca.se  the  copy  sent 
direct  went  astray  or  escaped  notice: 

TrsTiMONT  OF  Hoi*  Thomas  M  Prii.y.  or 
Washington.  Pripared  roR  Prfbentation 
TO  THr  House  Rules  CoMMiTTEt  un  H  K. 
7999.  Statihood  roR  Alaska 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appeuriiiR  in  connection  with  H  R. 
7999.  a  bill  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska 

In  j)rinclple,  I  support  statehood,  and  I 
feel  a  pertonal  moral  obligation  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  support  my  party's  platform.  But 
pasnnge  of  this  bill  without  amendment  to 
safeguard  the  broad  public  Interest  by  pro- 
viding for  sound  management  and  admin- 
istration of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  should 
not  be  underttiken  So.  to  malce  my  position 
here  clear,  let  me  say  I  urge  an  open  rule,  and 
I  hope  When  I  have  pointed  up  the  lack  of 
protection  In  this  bill  that  In  any  debate 
on  the  rule  when  It  Is  taken  up  on  the  floor 
that  members  of  this  committee  will  em- 
phasize the  need  for  an  amendment.  My 
l>urpo6e  In  apj)earlng  here  Is  to  gain  support 
for  a  conservation  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  offer. 

I  might  say,  Mr  Chairman,  that  I  come 
before  you  with  encouragement  of  several 
national  conservation  organizations  who  feel 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  reporting  out  H.  R.  7999 
Ignored  the  testimony  of  C  R  Outermuth, 
vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  as  It  appears  In  the  printed  hear- 
ings (pp  375,  418.  476>  and.  therefore,  this 
nieitsuie  contains  no  safegtiards  for  the  fu- 


ture welfare  of  the  Territory's  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  Indeed,  In  addition  to  the 
Wildlife  Institute,  whose  president  is  Ira 
N.  Gabnelson.  the  American  Nature  Associa- 
tion, the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
the  National  Parks  Association,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Nature  Conservancy  and 
the  Wilderness  Society  have  Just  issued  a 
Joint  letter  to  all  Members  of  Congress  say- 
ing that  adoption  of  the  statehood  bill,  with- 
out u  clarifying  amendment,  would  Jeop- 
ardize those  Invaluable  resources  upon  which 
a  major  i)art  of  the  Territory's  economy  is 
based.  So  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  in 
the  Interest  and  with  the  bles.sing  of  organl- 
tions  whose  memberships  exceed  3  millions 
of  American  citizens  who  reside  in  all  of 
the  48  States  and  alsti,  may  I  add.  many  of 
whom  reside  in  Alaska. 

The  basic  resources  of  Alaska  are  timber, 
mlneral.s.  and  fish. 

As  to  timber,  with  the  major  forests  re- 
maining under  the  permanent  management 
of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis.  I  see  no  danger  on  account  of 
statehood  of  discrimination  or  lack  of  con- 
trol against  special  Interests. 

As  to  mines  and  minerals,  with  the  new 
State  of  Alafka  allowed  a  choice  of  lands, 
article  VIII.  section  3.  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution, provides  for  common  use  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  State  was  given  a  choice  of  lands 
In  1889  and  I  dont  believe  It  has  finished 
selecting  all  the  sections  it  is  entitled  to  yet. 
In  filing  on  the  public  lands  for  oil  leases 
in  the  Anchorage  district,  there  has  been  fa- 
voritism under  Federal  management  and, 
I  believe,  there  may  have  been  fraud.  In- 
siders have  had  access  to  Information  In  the 
land  office,  and  frankly  I  think  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  transfer  of  the  manager  of  the 
Anchorage  land  office  because  of  informa- 
tion furnished  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  My  constltuent.s'  applications  were 
held  back  and  one  group  was  favored  as 
against  another. 

However.  I  am  not  qualified  to  suggest  any 
provision  to  H.  R  7999  to  allow  all  citizens 
equal  participation  on  a  fair  basis.  That  is 
a  matter  for  the  proper  ofttclals  of  the  new 
State  to  administer.  Of  course.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  these  situations  are  possible 
under  either  Federal  or  State  management 
where  y(3U  do  have  Incompetent  or  dishonest 
officials. 

And  now  coming  to  the  item  of  Alaska's 
fishery  resotirces  and  when  we  consider  turn- 
ing over  the  management  to  the  Alaska  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted. It  is  a  "stacked  deck,"  and  there  should 
be  no  transfer  until  the  way  is  open  for  an 
honest   deal. 

This  resource  is  absolutely  vital  to  Alaska's 
economy — it  is  her  major  industry,  the  w  hole- 
sale  value  of  its  annual  production  averages 
about  t80  million  a  year,  and  employs  sea- 
sonally about  25.000  persons. 

The  conservation  witnesses  testified  at  the 
hearings  and  have  since  strongly  reiterated 
that  the  stage  already  is  set  in  Alaska  for 
the  commercial  flsii  interests  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  the  valuable  fishery 
resources  if  this  legislation  is  passed. 

It  Is  true  the  proposed  Constitution  calls 
for  common  use  of  natural  resources  and  sec- 
tion 15  of  article  VIII  reads:  "No  exclusive 
right  or  8i>eclal  privilege  of  fishery  shall  be 
created  or  authorized  in  the  natural  waters 
of  the  State  " 

However,  under  a  law  passed  last  year  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  commercial  inter- 
ests are  assured  of  complete  domination  over 
the  Territory's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on 
the  advent  of  statehood. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  Insure  that  neither  nonresident  nor  resi- 
dent commercial  groups,  both  of  which  have 
been  In  contention  over  a  long  period,  should 
gain  the  power  of  administration  of  the 
Alaska  fishery.     Special  interest  control  has 


been  sought  by  legislation  both  In  Congress 
and  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  over  many 
years.  Such  attempts  failed  and  thousands 
of  nonresident  fishermen — many  hundreds  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  live  in  my  District — have 
not  been  excluded  from  equal  participation 
in  that  public  resource;  but  I  see  now  what 
conservation  groups  have  pwlnted  up — state- 
hood would  offer  a  new  beachhead  of  attack. 
As  is  evident,  the  purpose  of  all  that  dis- 
criminatory legislation  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  device  of  regulation  once  the 
management  of  Alaska  fisheries  is  turned 
over  to  its  Fish  and  Game  Commission  as 
that  Commission  is  now  constituted. 

As  to  this  commission,  let  me  simply  read 
from  the  hearings  (p.  419 1.  This  is  from 
the  testimony  of  C.  R.  Gutermuth  of  the 
Wildlife   Management   Institute: 

"Senate  bill  30,  which  is  now  a  law,  does 
exactly  what  I  predicted  last  year.  The  con- 
servationists had  hoped  that  Governor  Hen- 
drickson  would  veto  that  bill,  which  will 
place  the  administration  of  much  of  the  Ter- 
ritory's natural  resources  In  the  hands  of 
the  users  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State. 

"Senate  bill  30  calls  for  a  7-member 
Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Three 
of  the  commission  members  will  be  com- 
mercial fishermen,  one  a  fish  processor,  one 
a  trapper,  and  one  each  representing  sport 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  fish  processor  representatives  now 
serving  on  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Board  will 
be  blanketed  into  office  on  the  new  commis- 
sion for  fixed  terms  of  years.  Some  of  them 
will  be  'taken  care  of  in  grand  style;  one 
term  runs  to  1964.  Furthermore,  by  requir- 
ing appointments  to  the  commission  by  dis- 
tricts, occupations,  and  interests,  it  means 
not  only  turning  the  administration  over  to 
the  users,  but  bars  all  other  citizens  from 
serving  on  the  commission. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  In  that  new 
law  will  serve  only  one  purpose — they  will 
freeze  the  present  commercial  fishermen  in 
office  for  several  years,  and  assure  the  carry- 
over of  current  administrative  policies  and 
philosophies.  Yes;  to  overcome  any  possi- 
bility, however  remote,  that  any  less  com- 
mercially dedicated  commissioners  might  get 
in  office.  Commercial  fisheries  is  the  indus- 
try of  Alaska,  and  this  law  certainly  sets  the 
stage  for  looking  after  everything  but  the 
public's  Interest." 

As  to  how  the  commercial  fishing  Interests 
of  Alaska  feel  about  conservation,  let  me 
quote  from  the  statement  of  Jim  Downey, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bering  Sea  Fish- 
ermen's Union,  and  agent  of  Resident  Can- 
nery Workers'  Union,  No.  46.  AFL.  This  ap- 
pears on  page  22  of  the  1955  hearings  on 
Senate  Resolution  13  of  tlie  Senate  Intsr- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
84th  Congress.    TTils  witness  said : 

"For  conservation  purposes,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  fishing  should  be  limited  to  resi- 
dents of  Alaska." 

And  speaking  of  conservation,  our  col- 
league, the  Delegate  from  Alaska  |Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  I ,  Stated  at  that  same  hearing; 

"I  should  say  that  in  a  general  way  we 
feel  that  tlie  Industry  ItseU  has  exerted  an 
undue  control  In  the  matter  of  regulations 
which  govern  and  guide  the  industry:  and 
that  the  best  policies  of  conservation  for 
maintenance  of  the  fish  run  have  not  always 
been  followed." 

That  quote  is  from  page  4  of  those  same 
Senate  hearings,  and  certainly  Mr  Bartiftt 
ought  to  know.  In  fact,  apparently  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Interests  of  Alaska  have  pres- 
sured him  In  this  very  way  against  conserva- 
tion because  I  noted  in  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  from  the  Bristol  Bay  Resident  Can- 
nery Workers  evidence   of   this. 

■  In  1953,"  the  statement  reads,  "we  suc- 
cessfully fought  a  closure  order  for  the 
Nushagak  fishery."  He  went  on  to  point  out 
that  when  five  cannery  superintendents  were 
In    Washington    in    support    of    the    closure 
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order,  with  the  help  of  Delegate  BARTi.rrr.  a 
compromise  2-day-a-week  commercliU  oper- 
ation was  permitted. 

You  can  Imagine  that  there  are  pressures 
on  our  Federal  Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
but  with  commercial  f\sh  Interests  In  con- 
trol of  Alaska's  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
the  regulations  will  hardly  be  objective  or 
in  the  interest  of  conservation.  The  nation- 
al conservation  organizations  are  not  oppos- 
ing statehood  as  such,  and  their  opposition 
to  the  pending  statehood  legislation  could 
be  removed  entirely  if  the  Commission  setup 
were  changed.  Conservation  groups  believe 
that  the  resjxinsibllity  for  managing  Alaskan 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  should  not  be 
relinquished  by  the  Federal  Government  un- 
til the  new  State  legislature  makes  provision 
to  protect  the  broad  national  Interest.  And 
I  strongly  support  their  position  because,  at 
the  same  time,  an  impartial  setup  in  the 
management  of  our  Alaska  fishery  would 
give  some  hope  of  protection  against  forces 
which  would  limit  fishing  to  residents  of 
Alaska  by  manipulation  of  regxilaturs. 

In  this  connection,  I  support  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  to  stipulate  that 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  be  turned  over 
to  the  new  State  as  soon  as  the  S?cretary  of 
the  Interior  can  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion, management,  and  con.servatlon  of  those 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources.  And  by  proper 
I  mean  that  no  special  Interest,  either  from 
outside  or  Inside  Ala.ska,  would  control. 

As  to  the  f\nanclal  ability  of  the  new 
State,  I  simply  point  up  that  the  1958  Fed- 
eral budget  asked  for  $876,955  for  manage- 
ment and  enforcement,  |524  170  for  vessels, 
and  $165,425  for  aircraft.  The  division  of 
resource  management  presently  operates 
seven  patrol  vessels  and  nine  alrcrr.ft.  That 
Is  R  total  budget  of  $1,594  000, 

I  would  trust  that  the  committee  report- 
ing this  bill  Is  sntlsfled  that  the  new  State 
Could  finance  this  extensive  operation.  Of 
course,  70  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  annual  sale  of  fur  sealskins  will  accrue 
to  Alaska,  but  under  the  new  treaty,  I 
understand.  Canada's  share  goes  up  and.  of 
course,  the  price  of  furs  is  down.  Roughly, 
I  figure  Alaska  would  get  about  three  quar- 
t4*rs  of  a  million  dollars,  so  Ala.'ska  taxpayers 
would  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  tax 
of  about  $750,000  a  year  to  carry  on  in  the 
way  the  Federal  G')veriuncnt  has  adinliUs- 
tered  the  fishery  In  the  past.  This  will  be 
a  burden  and  I  wonder  If  Alaska's  share  In 
the  annual  fur  sealskin  sale  should  not  be 
Increased.  Here,  I  might  pf)lnt  out  the  tes- 
timony of  the  conservation  director.  Charles 
H.  Callison,  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, In  a  statement  appearing  In  the  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  7999  on  page  484  in  which  he 
referred  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eration at  its  annual  convention  In  1957 
whlcli  "stressed  the  need  for  more  adequate 
funds  for  flsh  and  wildlife  management  in 
Alaska,"  This  is  the  position  of  Slate  wild- 
life federations  and  sportsmen's  leagues  and 
Includes  the  Alaska  Sportsmen's  Council. 
So,  as  I  say.  It  Is  Rolng  to  be  a  lieavy  burden 
on  Alaska  taxpayers  to  maintain  proper 
management  and  administration  at  the  pre- 
vious level  to  say  nothing  of  increasing  the 
amount. 

liicldentally.  this  organization,  the  N.>- 
tlonal  Wildlife  Federation,  opposed  the 
Alaska  law,  Senate  i.)lll  30,  which  established 
tlie  special  interest  control.  And  since  the 
law  passed,  its  repeal  or  revision  has  been 
urged.  Tliat  is  what  is  needed — then  let 
us  consider  transfer  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  the  State. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con.servatlon 
organizations  whose  names  I  gave  earlier 
have  asked  me  to  support  the  amendment 


to  which  I  referred  earlier  and  which  T  pro- 
yxysc  to  introduce  if  and  when  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill  Is  brought  up.  The  stale- 
hood  bill  should  never  pass  without  thU 
safeguard  amendment. 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  from  a  letter  dated 
April  25.  1958.  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

"There  obviotisly  is  some  objection  to  that 
portion  of  the  proposed  amendment  sug- 
gested by  certain  conservationists  which 
would  require  Congress  to  approve  the  cer- 
tification of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
That  objection  could  be  overcome  by  the 
following,  which  would  satisfy  the  many 
people  who  are  Insisting  upon  a  protective 
amendment: 

"  'Provided,  That  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  Alaska  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  existing  laws 
until  the  first  day  of  tl^e  first  calendar  year 
following  the  expiration  of  90  legislative  days 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature has  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
administration,  management,  and  conser- 
vation of  said  resources  in  the  broad  na- 
tional interest.' 

"Congressman  PtLi  t.  the  millions  of  con- 
servationists in  Alaska  and  In  all  of 
the  State  are  indebted  to  you  lor  working  so 
tirelessly  to  protect  the  life-siislalnlng  re- 
sources and  b;vKic  economy  cf  Alaska  and 
the  Nation.  They  must  rely  upon  you  and 
the  other  conservation-minded  Members  of 
Congress  to  see  that  projxr  sjifeguards  are 
included   In   any  st.uehood    IcKlslallon." 

With  this,  I  conclude  my  testimony  and 
thank  the  committee  again  for  the  oppt^r- 
tunlty  to  appear  here  tcxlay. 


HeiUiila  Case  in  Perspective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CALirniNiA 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  REI'RFSFNTATTVFS 

TJiursday,  Maij  15.  1958 

Mr,  HILLINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  much  ha.s  been  writ- 
ten about  the  .sudden  deportation  of  Wil- 
liam Heikkila  of  Sail  Francisco  to  his 
native  Finland  for  bcint:  a  part  of  the 
CommuniyL  con,spiracy  in  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  it  i.s  time  that  thi.s  ca.«^c  Is 
bi-oiirht  into  proper  perspective,  re- 
membering that  Heikkila  has  never 
proved  his  right  to  citizenship  in  his  52 
years  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  be.st  way  to  brinrr  this 
case  into  the  sharp  focus  of  our  times 
when  Communi.sts  are  undermining  the 
historic  relation.ship  between  our  coun- 
try and  Latin  America  by  thicatcninp 
the  lives  of  Vice  Piesident  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixon  on  their  pood-wiU  tour  is 
to  cite  at  this  point  editorials  from  three 
newspapers. 

On  Thui'sday,  April  24.  1958,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  said,  in  part,  edi- 
torially : 

The  Immigration  Service  a.sked  the  United 
States  attorney's  offlce  whether  a  legal  re- 
straint was  pending,  was  told  there  was  none, 
then  carried  out  Its  swift  deportation — 10 
years,  3  months,   and    18   days  after   it  had 


started  deportation  proceedings.  •  •  •  vvo 
reiieat  Uiat  the  Service  erred  grossly  in  the 
manner  of  handUng  tlic  Heikkila  case.  Had 
it.  within  hours  of  HelkklUi's  deportation, 
supplied  the  public  with  the  full  facts  re- 
viewed above  and  with  leg.il  basis  for  acting 
the  storn\  never  would  have  blown  up. 

From  my  own  inquiry  as  a  member  of 
the  Hou.se  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  on 
Immiaration.  I  wholeheartedly  apree 
With  the  Examiner's  viewpoint. 

Then  on  Saturday.  April  26,  1958,  the 
People's  World,  the  Communist  news- 
paper published  in  San  Francisco,  clam- 
ored editorially  for: 

A  no-holds-barred  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Immigration  Service. 

Immediate  dismissal  of  Bruce  Barber,  San 
Priinclsco  Immigration  director,  and  nil 
others  directly  responsible  for  the  HelkklU 
outrage. 

Repeal  or  revision  of  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act— 

Which  wa.s  termed  In  the  editorial  "in- 
famous." 

You  will  note  tliat  not  once  did  the 
Communist  Prople's  World  in  its  hii^ii 
state  of  Indignation  cnll  for  a  Congres- 
sional investlcation  of  its  fellow  traveler, 
William  Heikkila. 

Then  on  May  7.  1958,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  had  this  to  say,  in  part,  edito- 
rially: 

Tlie  debate  about  the  manner  tn  »h.(h 
H"lkklla  was  picked  up,  placed  abfjard  .\ 
Government  plane,  held  overnight  In  Can- 
ada, then  put  ab<->ard  a  plane  for  Flnl,ind  no 
duubt  will  contltiue.  •  •  •  The  findings  by 
Representative  Killings  will  not  still  the 
loud  Voices  of  those  who  have  design  to 
aid  special  purposes  rather  than  th(»v  in- 
terested chiefly  in  democratic  proceskeK  and 
t.ilr  tro.itxnent  •  •  •  the  full  story  of  the 
Heikkila  case  has  not  yet  been  told  •  •  • 
When  It  Is,  the  probability  exists  that  Justl- 
flc'.itlon  other  than  that  voiced  by  Repre- 
bcntatue  Hiliincs  for  tlie  Inxmigration  Serv- 
ice also  will  be  revealed. 

Like  many  Americans  I  was  concerned 
by  the  allegation  that  Heikkila  had  been 
arrested  by  Immigration  officers  and 
hustled  out  of  the  country  in  the  dead 
of  night  without  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  his  wife  or  attorney. 

Upon  Inquli-y  I  am  convinced  that 
Heikkila  had  eveiy  opportunity  to  place 
a  call  to  his  wife  or  his  attorney  but. 
instead,  he  chose  to  tell  a  coworker  at 
his  place  of  employment  who  happened 
to  be  pa.ssing  by  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  by  Immigration  officers  to  call  his 
wife  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been  taken 
iiito  custody  by  these  cfficcis  as  a  result 
of  a  deportation  order  that  had  been 
outstandini:  for  almost  11  years. 

I  emphasize  that  after  almost  11  years 
of  litigation  over  this  deportation  order, 
Heikkila  was  aware  of  his  rights  at  tlie 
time  he  was  apprehended  by  Immigra- 
tion oflicer.s.  If  he  had  wanted  to  call 
his  wife  or  his  attorney  he  would  have 
been  allowed  to  do  so. 

As  the  result  of  inquiry  requested  by 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Hou^e 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, the  Honorable  Francis  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Immigration  Service  moved  on  abso- 
lutely legal  grounds  and  was  guilty  only 
of  faulty  public  relations. 
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I  am  so  reporting  to  Mr.  Walter  in  a 
pensonal  summary  of  my  findings  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco. 

I  talked  to  Bruce  Barber,  the  director 
who  was  maligned  by  the  Communist 
Peoples  World,  and  I  found  him  to  be 
of  the  highest  type  of  public  servant,  a 
man  w  ho  is  dedicated  not  only  to  his  im- 
portant job  but  to  his  country.  There 
IS  no  more  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can than  Bruce  Barber. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Communists  seized  upon  the  initial  pub- 
lic shock  of  Heikkilas  swift  dei>ortation 
to  make  a  "cause  celebre"  of  this  case 
to  suit  their  own  selfish,  vicious  purpo.se. 

It  was  not  pointed  out  during  the 
public  outcry  attendant  to  the  Heikkila 
deportation  that  as  late  a.s  December 
1956.  he  took  refuge  behind  the  fifth 
amendment  in  refusing  to  answer  a 
House  Un-American  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee sittint^  at  San  Francisco  on  tlie 
question  of  whether  he  was  or  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. 

Yet,  Heikkila  has  been  quoted  by  news- 
men as  .savin!;  that  he  left  the  party  in 
1939  .'■ince  his  return  from  Finland. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's questioning  of  Heikkila.  he  re- 
sorted to  the  1st  or  5th  amendments  or 
both  20  times  on  questions  relating  to 
his  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  as  to  whether  he  had  applied 
for  naturalization  and  as  to  whether  he 
has  ever  left  the  United  States  since  he 
came  to  Minnesota  with  his  parents 
from  Finland  at  the  age  of  2'^  months. 

This  IS  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  full  story  of  the  strange  case  of 
William  Heikkila  ha.s  not  been  told. 

I  predict  that  evidence  will  be  turned 
up  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  po-ssibly 
days,  that  will  give  an  entirely  new  light 
to  the  William  Heikkila  ca^e  and  fully 
justify  his  immediate  deportation  as  a 
threat  to  the  .security  of  our  country. 

I  further  am  convinced  that  this  new 
development  which  is  expected  to  break 
momentarily  will  shock  and  astound 
even  tho.se  innocents  who  have  been  be- 
witched by  the  case  and  now  are  defend- 
ing this  poor,  defenseless  alien. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission't  Physical 
Research  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE   HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  a  pre.ss  release  which  I 
issued  on  May  13,  1958,  expre.ssing  con- 
cern over  the  inadequacy  of  funds  being 
made  available  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  s  physical  research  program 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

In  recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  it 
was  developed  that  there  is  a  require- 


ment of  50-percent  increase  In  supE>ort 
of  basic  research  for  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commissions  program  if  this  pro- 
gram is  not  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  of 
disastrous  proportions  in  relation  to  our 
competition  in  basic  research  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Supporting  the  views  of  the  top  scien- 
tists within  our  program  who  testified 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  include  also 
with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Dr.  War- 
ren C.  John.son,  dean  of  the  division  of 
physical  science.  University  of  Chicago, 
and  chairman  of  the  general  advisory 
committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 

Tlie  addre.ss  and  letter  follow: 

Representative  Mii.vin  Pricf.  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Ke.searcli  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  today  labeled  the 
1959  authorization  request  for  the  AEC 
physical  research  program  as  "shockingly 
low  "  and  a  "wanton  neglect"  of  tills  coun- 
try's needs  In  the  field  of  basic  research. 
Funds  requested  In  the  budget  proposal  were 
limited  to  two  projects  of  $600,000  each  and 
represented  Improvements  of  existing  re- 
search facilities.  No  new  construction  funds 
were  requested  to  cover  requirements  In  the 
three  major  physical  research  areas,  i.  e  , 
nuclear  physics,  chemistry,  and  metallurgy. 

"This  is  a  sorry  commentary."  he  said,  "on 
the  negative  approach  of  the  executive 
branch  toward  tlie  Nation's  scientific  needs 
and  pro\ldes  -shocking  proof  of  the  short- 
sighted attitude  which  exists  in  the  AEC 
Controller's  (fflce  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
This  is  not  true  economy."  he  declared,  "it 
Is  the  ccjBtly  road  to  decay  and  defeat." 

■  It  lb  high  time."  he  went  on,  "that  the 
administration  stop  paying  Up  service  to  the 
Importance  of  biislc  research  and  back  Its 
words  with  adequate  financt.'xl  support  of 
our  research  etTort.  Without  such  support 
we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  .Soviet  challenge 
nor  can  we  long  remain  a  first-class  scien- 
tific nation" 

In  referring  to  recent  public  hearings 
which  his  8Ut>commlttee  held  on  the  AEC 
physical  research  program.  Representative 
Prk  E  observed  that  the  great  majority  of 
witnesses.  c<jmpri.scd  of  top  scientists  from 
our  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  had 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  Increase  of  at 
least  50  percent  in  the  overall  level  of  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

"This  view  is  confirmed."  he  said,  "by 
many  eminent  scientists  whom  I  have  met  in 
the  field  and  by  the  distingiUshed  members 
of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  upon 
whom  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  relies 
heavily  for  guidance." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  he  added,  "that 
the  chairman  of  the  General  Advl.sory  Com- 
mittee wrote  Admiral  Strauss  in  February  of 
this  year  stating  that  the  present  level  of 
support  of  the  physical  research  program  is 
■greatly  Inadequate'  and  recommending  that 
the  level  of  funding  of  the  program  over  the 
next  4  years  be  progresKlvcly  increased  by 
amounts  ranging  from  50  percent  to  150 
percent  of  present  levels, 

"It  Is  abundantly  clear,"  lie  added,  "that 
prompt  action  must  be  taken  to  Increase 
the  level  of  suppK>rt  of  the  AEC  physical  re- 
search program  if  we  are  to  avoid  disas- 
trous consequences  In  the  future.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  entire  scientific  effort  In  the 
years  to  come  rests  squarely  on  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  which  is  developed  today 
In  our  research  facilities.  It  is  vital  that 
we  give  this  work  wholehearted  support.  If 
the  executive  branch  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  the  necessary  leadership,  the 
Congress  must." 


The  UJinvERsrrT  or  Chicago, 

Chicago.  111..   May   1,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Melvin  Price. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development.  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  United  States 
Capitol  Building.  Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Price:  Due  to  the  fact  tliat  I  was 
detained  in  Chicago  on  account  of  Illness 
during  the  hearings  on  the  physical  re- 
search program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, scheduled  for  February  14.  1958,  at 
the  request  of  your  commutee  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  letter  dealing  with  this 
subject  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
Chairman,  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  dated  February  20,  1958: 

My   statement   is  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  few  months  I  liave  given 
considerable  thought  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancial supp>ort  for  the  activities  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Researcli  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  tlie  present  level  of  svipport. 
namely,  about  $71.5  million  for  fiscal  1958 
and  fiscal  1959.  Is  greatly  inadequate.  Fur- 
thermore, unless  considerably  more  support  is 
forthcoming  within  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  difficult  position. 

"For  the  support  of  this  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  present  a  few  facts  pertaining 
to  some  of  the  p-ograms  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Division  of  Research,  At  the 
present  time  about  $16  million  Is  devoted 
annually  to  the  support  of  high  energy 
physics.  Neveithcless.  these  funds  do  not 
enable  the  coi  motron  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  and  tlie  lievatron  nt  the 
tTniverslty  of  California  Radiation  Labora- 
tory to  oj)erate  on  a  full  schedule.  In  addi- 
tion, these  laboratories  have  been  In  a  po- 
sition to  accept  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
requests  that  come  to  them  for  the  use  of 
the  accelerators  for  worthwhile  experiments, 
and  many  other  physicists  and  teams  In  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  do  not  e\en 
apply  for  machine  time,  since  It  Is  apparent 
that  none  is  available.  Four  new  lilgh 
energy  accelerators  are  now  under  construc- 
tion and  will  go  Into  operation  during  the 
perkxl  1960-1962  These  are  the  25  30  Bev 
AGS  machine  nt  Brookhavpn,  the  12  5  Bcv 
accelerator  at  the  Argon ne  National  Lalxira- 
tory.  the  3  Bpv  synchrotron  at  Princeton 
and  the  Harvard-MIT  6  Bev  electron  syn- 
chrotron at  Cambridge  It  has  lieen  carefully 
estimated  th.it  when  these  maclilnes  go  Into 
operation,  about  $50  million  will  be  the  an- 
r.ual  operating  and  experimental  expense  to 
maintain  them  on  a  full  time  basis.  We  are 
certain  that  wlien  this  time  arrives  there 
will  be  even  more  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
machines  than  available  machine  time  will 
permit. 

"The  ef^tlmate  made  here  Is  ba,«;ed  on  pres- 
ent-day dollars;  any  inflationary  trend  will 
lncrea.se  the  operating  costs  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  other  high  energy  ma- 
clilnes, such  a  cyclotrons,  linear  accelerators, 
etc  ,  that  are  Included  In  this  program  are 
not  being  used  to  capacity.  If  one  considers 
It  Important  to  use  our  manpower  as  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  possible,  then  there 
Is  the  need  to  maintain  all  of  our  experi- 
mental devices  In  the  field  of  high  energy 
physics  at  full  capacity.  In  other  words.  It 
appears  to  me  that  our  manpower  resouices 
should  take  precedence  in  our  effort  to  main- 
tain leader.^hlp  In  the  field  of  high  energy 
physics.  This  statement  applies  eqiially  to 
all  other  fields  in  the  atomic-energy  pro- 
gram. 

"Another  field  that  deserves  Increased  at- 
tention is  what  one  might  call  In  general 
terms  'the  science  of  materials."  Included 
In  this  expression  are  such  areas  as  chemis- 
try, metallurgy,  solid-state  physics,  high- 
temperature  thermodynamics,  ceramics,  the 
behavior  of  materials  in  a  radiation  field,  etc. 
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Our  efforts  In  the  fundamental  sciences  per- 
taining to  these  areas  have  been  greatly  In- 
adequate. In  fact,  the  difficulties  we  have 
experienced  In  the  development  of  dlfforcMit 
types  of  reactors,  not  only  for  power  but  for 
military  propulsion  purjjoses.  as  well,  have 
been  due  In  a  large  measure  to  lack  of  fun- 
damental knowledge  in  these  fields.  Dxie  to 
the  unrealistic  time  schedule,  we  have  spent 
relatively  large  sums  of  money  for  pieces  of 
hardware  without  knowing  what  components 
would  be  contained  within  them.  By 
lengthening  the  time  schedules  for  comple- 
tion of  some  of  our  reactors  for  both  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  purposes,  It  will  be  pos- 
sible Ur)  devote  more  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  inherent  In  the  behavior 
and  use  of  materials  tl^an  we  have  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  these  fundamental  problems 
must  be  solved  before  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  programs.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  considerable  additional  funds 
be  devoted  by  the  Division  of  Research  to 
this  area  for  the  support  of  fundamental 
research  in  the  laboratories  of  llie  Com- 
mission, the  universities,  and  institutes 
throughout  the  country. 

•'A  number  of  other  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Division  of  Research  need  additional 
6upp)ort.  However,  in  my  opinion,  the  two 
general  areas  previously  mentioned  demand 
the  greatest  attention.  What  I  would  like  to 
emphaslise  is  that  our  greatest  asset  is  well 
trained  scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
and  th.^t  we  should  give  them  full  support 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
work  to  the  capacity  of  their  talents.  I 
would  estimate  that  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  the  Division  of  Research  at  the 
present  time  should  be  at  least  $100  million 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  and  that  with- 
in the  next  4  years  this  annual  budget  should 
rise  to  $150  million  or  $175  million  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  our  manpower  and  facili- 
ties commensurate  with  the  needs  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
program." 

Very  truly  yours. 

Warren  C.  Johnson, 
Dean,  Ditnsion  of  tlie  Physical  Sciences. 


CAMG  Operations  in  Atomic  Age  Warfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

0»      Pt  NN.sVLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  15.  1958 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  our  distin.tcuished  colleaprue 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond! 
ha.s  written  a  very  tine  article  which  wa.s 
publi.shed  in  the  Military  Review  of  Jan- 
uary 1958  on  the  the  subject  CAMG 
Operations  in  Atomic  Ape  Warfare. 

Since  General  Thurmond  i.s  a  hii^h- 
rankins  officer  in  the  Reserve  and  has 
made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  this 
important  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  all  my  colleagues  will  read 
and  study  it. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CAMG  Operations  in  Atomic  Ace  Warfare 

(By   Hon.   Strom   Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina) 

From  the  time  the  Infantry  flr.it  penetrates 
enemy-held    territory,    whether    througli   an 


oversea."!,  overland,  or  airborne  movement, 
the  ct)mmander  is  an  occupier  under  the 
terms  of  international  law. 

Decisions  must  be  made  Immediately  by 
the  commander  regarding  tlie  people,  gov- 
ernment, and  economy,  not  only  to  comply 
with  the  obligations  Imposed  by  interna- 
tional law  and  agreements,  and  to  Imple- 
ment United  States  policy  objectives  for  the 
area,  but  also  to  exploit  for  his  direct  bene- 
fit the  potential  of  available  resources  in 
supporting  and  facilitating  his  combat 
operations. 

To  achieve  combat  success,  he  must  de- 
stroy the  enemy— and  this  includes  the  com- 
bat elements,  the  resources  mobilized  In 
their  support,  and  the  political  agency  which 
directs  the  effort  against  him. 

Destruction  Is  essential  to  winning  a  war. 
However,  reason  dictates  that  force  must  be 
applied  with  diccrlmination.  Destruction 
must  be  measured  and  limited  to  actual  re- 
quirements existing  at  the  time.  Hence  the 
force  applied  need  not  necessarily  be  mas- 
sive,  neither  need   the  destruction   be  toUil. 

The  application  of  even  such  controlled 
force  as  Is  required  to  win  a  war  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  civil  population. 
The  reaction  of  the  affected  civil  population, 
in  turn,  can  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  commander's  ability  to  contlntie  the  ap- 
plication of  the  required  force. 

Consequently,  the  commander's  decision.? 
arc  Influenced  not  only  by  his  own  and  the 
enemy's  relative  combit  power,  but  also  by 
the  civil  characteristics  of  the  area  of  com- 
bat operations.  In  his  estimates  of  the 
situation  he  carefully  weighs  civil  affairs  and 
military  government  (CAMG)  factors  along 
with  those  dealing  with  personnel.  Intelli- 
gence,  operations,   and   logistics. 

CAMG  planning  must  be  constant,  con- 
tinuous, and  In  full  coordination  with  all 
other  planning  in  order  that  CAMG  oper.i- 
tions  m.Ty  best  contribute  to  the  overall  mis- 
sion of  the  commander.  The  objective  of 
CAMG  planning  Is  to  Insure  support  of  tac- 
tical and  logistical  operations,  r.s  well  as  to 
resolve  the  civilian  problems  which  handi- 
cap or  interfere  with  tactical  and  logistical 
operations. 

Eqtially  valid  for  ntomlc-nge  warfare  is 
Clausewit?,'  summation  of  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  warfare.  The.«e  objectives  are  three- 
fold: (1)  To  conquer  and  destroy  the  armed 
power  of  the  enemy.  (2)  to  take  posEes.slnn 
of  his  material  and  other  courccs  of  strength, 
and  (3)  to  gain  public  sxipport.  These  ob- 
jectives are  Inherent  in  the  mission  of  the 
Army,  which  Is  to  defeat  the  enemy  forces 
in  land  combat  and  gain  control  of  the  land 
and  Its  people." 

However,  as  the  scope  of  warfare  enlarges 
with  the  appearance  of  atomic  weapons  of 
Increased  destructlveness,  so  the  scope  of  the 
commander's  CAMG  responsibilities  to  the 
population  becomes  correspondiugly  intensi- 
fied. Modern  military  operations,  even  If 
carried  out  with  measured  discrimination, 
will  create  civilian  problems  of  unparalleled 
magnitude. 

ATOMIC-AGE  CAMG  PROBLFMS 
It  would  be  well  to  examine  some  of  these 
problems,  essentially  civilian  In  nature, 
which  wiii  confront  a  commander  In  the 
conduct  of  his  military  operations  on  the 
atomic  battlefield. 

Civilians.  In  larger  numbers  perhnps  than 
ever  encotmtercd  bcff)rp.  will  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  war  In  personal  los.s.  Injury,  depriva- 
tion. »nd  lack  of  the  barest  es*;entials  of  life. 
In  addition,  they  will  lack  the  guidance,  as- 
sistance, or  control  nf)rmally  provided  at  Uie 
local  levels  of  government. 

Continuing  damage  will  contribute  to  mass 
hysteria  and  tend  to  convert  the  previously 
normal  populace  Into  an  uncontrolled  horde. 
The  populace  of  an  area  deva-st-ited  by  Htomlc 
weapons  will  seek  to  flee  further  injury  with 


their  po.ssesslona  still  Intact,  ai^d  they  uill 
obtain,  by  any  means  po66ible,  that  which 
is  nece^J.;try   to  remain  alive. 

From  the  ccjiumander's  point  of  view,  whnt 
win  be  the  effect  of  the  problems  posed  by 
these  civilians  on  hla  combat  operations? 
Tlie  an.swer  Is  apparent. 

They  will  clutter  the  roads  and  Interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  essential  movement  of 
troops  luid  supplies.  Often  they  are  Injected 
directly  Into  the  combat  operation  either 
deliberately  by  the  enemy  or  by  their  at- 
tempts to  evade  being  engulfed  by  the  enemy 
and  to  escape  from  enemy-held  territory. 

These  civilians  will  require  amazing  ton- 
nages of  military  supplies  merely  to  be  kept 
alive,  and  can  comi>el  a  diversion  of  combat 
troops  to  protect  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  Installations  from  their  pilfer- 
age tendencies  In  order  to  survive.  They 
can  require  a  similar  diversion  of  troops  to 
neutralize  guerrilla  action,  fomented  by  un- 
detected enemy  agents  among  Ihtm. 

They  can  do  all  these  tilings  and  more. 

They  can  almost  stop  a  military  operation, 
unless  proper  action  Is  taken  to  anticipate 
and  plan  In  advance,  as  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary action,  the  CAMG  measures  that  will 
effectively  counteract  these  otherwise  prob- 
able conditions. 

*  CAMC  MEASfTlES 

Tlie  commander's  CAMG  operations  are 
not  limited  to  civil  coiitrol  and  relief  meas- 
ures. His  courses  of  action  are  extremely 
varied  in  scope  and  In  po.ssibilitles,  as  tlie 
following  paragraphs  serve  to  iliuslrute. 

lu  coordlnutlou  with  counterintelligence 
agencies,  civilians  are  screened  to  insure 
the  detection  of  enemy  agents  and  the  pre- 
vention of  sabotage  and  rear  area  disorders. 
Significantly,  the  extensive  CAMG  organiza- 
tion. functlt>nlng  constantly  at  the  grass- 
roots level  In  enemy  territory,  constitutt-s  an 
effective  source  of  political  and  military  in- 
telligence. Including  technical  intelligence 
which  is  i.Tiportani  to  tlie  combat  effort 

Local  civil  defense  and  damage  conlrul 
activities,  including  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, are  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
United  States  forces  Steps  are  taken  to 
enforce  directives  regarding  such  matters  as 
blackotit.  curfew,  and  civilian  circulation. 
and  to  maintain  a  condition  of  public  order 
and  safety  among  the  civilians. 

Iiifurmation  mediums  are  exploited  to  in- 
form the  civil  pr)pulace  of  the  purixjses  and 
aims  of  the  United  States  efTort.  and  to  Im- 
prove the  relations  between  our  forces  and 
the  peojjle  of  the  country  with  which  we  are 
at  war. 

Resources  of  the  country  are  mobilized  In 
support  of  military  requirements,  as  well  as 
to  meet  minimum  es.«^entlal  civilian  needs 
and  thereby  avoid  a  drain  upon  United 
States  resources. 

HITMAN  NATURE  VNCHANCO) 

The  Civilian  problems  of  the  future  com- 
bat commander  will  confirm  the  fact  that 
"Although  weapons  change,  human  nature 
remains  the  same." 

It  is  evident  that  modern  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  highly  technical  military  fi^rces 
will  require  mobilization  of  the  full  indus- 
trial and  resource  jxjteniiai  of  n  nation  In- 
volved in  war.  It  la  evident,  also,  that  the 
threat  alone  of  the  use  of  atomic  devices 
affects  nations  as  well  as  International  bal- 
ances. Consequently,  vinder  such  conditions 
it  Is  even  more  evident  tliat  the  combat 
commander  must  conduct  his  operations 
with  full  recognition  of  the  effect  upon  the 
l>opnl;itlon  involved  and  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  governmental  structures.  If  ulti- 
mate victory  is,  in  fact,  to  be  achieved. 

Throughout  history.  Buccessful  military 
commanders — such  as  Julius  Caesar  and 
Alexander  of  Macedonia — always  have  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  controlling   the  p<ipa- 
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lace,  and  took  measures  appropriate  to  the 
state  of  weapons  development  of  tiieir  time 
to  handle  the  civilian  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  outstanding  examples  of  less 
s.igaclous  military  leaders  are  Napoleon  I 
and  Hitler  In  their  Ru&sian  campaigns. 

A  forecast  of  atomic  warfare  reveals  that 
the  combat  commander's  mission  will  con- 
tain new  elements  derived  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  human  beings  affected  by  the 
extent  and  the  intensity  of  his  operations 
vhen  nuclear  weajxins  are  used. 

Meeting  such  conditions  demands  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  most  efflcient 
CAMG  organization  which  can  be  devised 
and  in  which  Is  Inherent  two  characteristics 
In  atomic  warfare  organization.  These 
characteristics  are: 

1.  Balance  and  flcxibihty  which  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  Army  gaining  post- 
vkar  ol:>Jectivea  and  places  greater  reliance 
on  air  transportability, 

2  Continuing  need  for  conventional  forces 
and  means  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  aggression  of 
ViU-ylng  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  character- 
l.stics  implicit  in  atomic  warfare  organiza- 
tion there  are  three  concepts  which  will 
apply  on  the  atomic  battlefield  of  the  field 
army.  These  concepts  contribute  to  achiev- 
ing maximum  combat  effectiveness  and  ha\e 
a  direct  relation  to  CAMG  operations. 

FIRST    CONCEPT 

In  the  atomic  aye  the  battlefield  will  be 
of  much  greater  depth  and  width  than  ever 
before. 

Because  of  this  consldemtlon  a  j^reater 
land  mass  and  larger  population  concentra- 
tion will  come  under  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  combat  commander.  As  a  conse- 
quence, social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  a  greater  scope  will  be  his  concern. 
To  avert  using  conibnt-trnlned  troops,  the 
commander  will  have  an  Increasinc  need  for 
personnel  skilled  iti  CAMG  combat-support 
operations. 

However,  manjxjwer  available  for  control 
of  these  lands  und  the  populations  therein 
will  be  llmltod  This  highlights  the  neces- 
sity to  Increase  our  combat  effectiveness 
through  developing  CAMG  technological  pro- 
ficiency to  the  maximum. 

With  retpect  to  the  development  of  new 
CAMG  techniques,  the  tark  aher.d  in  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  "CAMG  science" 
Is  a  challenge  which  can  und  will  be  met. 
The  availability  to  our  combat  commanders 
cf  qualified  CAMG  personnel  will  serve  to 
minimize  the  many  problems  Inherent  in  this 
neld. 

l5r:COJ«D    CONCEPT 

Under  atomic  couditioiis  basic  combat 
tinits  are  small  integrated  battle  groups  of 
nil  arms,  which  arc  semi-Independent,  ielf- 
contained.  and  capable  of  operating  over  ex- 
tended disunces  on  a  fluid  battleground  for 
prolonged  periods  with  minimum  control  and 
support  by  higher  headquarters.  Extreme 
mobility  Inherent  in  such  battle  groups  gives 
them  the  added  capability  to  concentrate 
rapidly,    attack    hard,   and    dlsi-)erse   quickly. 

Such  tactics  will  call  lor  a  greater  meas- 
ure <jf  self-dependence  on  the  part  of  our 
cuinniaaders.  lliclr  staffs,  and  their  men  tlian 
has  been  required  heretofore.  The  demands 
on  leadership  due  to  dispersal  and  the  em- 
ployment of  comjilex  weapons  systems  will 
require  full  utilization  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  CAMG  ort,'anlzatlon  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
compli.shment  of  the  mission. 

Such  utihz.ntion  will  require  tlie  use  of 
G-5  staff  sections;  effective  deployment  of 
CAMG  vinits;  the  thorough  education  of  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  role  and  capabilities  of 
the  CAMG  organization;  and  making  provi- 
sion for  carrying  out  CAMG  functions  In 
tliose  lower  echelons  which  are  not  author- 
ized CAMG  staff  sections, 
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Tn  this  respect  it  Is  significant  to  note 
that  current  C'.^MG  doctrine  Is  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  atomic  battlefield. 
It  Is  not  old:  It  has  emerged  slt:ce  World 
War  II  and  is  derived  from  the  lessons  of 
history.  Four  basic  characteriatics  of  this 
CAMCJ  doctrine  are: 

1.  CAMG  units  are  the  flexible  cellular 
type  capable  of  being  tailored  with  CAMG 
functional  specialists  and  CAMG  officers  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  area 
in  which  deployed. 

2  CAMG  units,  specially  trained  for  both 
overland  and  airborne  field  operations  under 
combat  conditions,  are  assigned  or  attached 
to  armies,  corps,  and  divisions  to  give  CAMG 
support  to  the  command. 

3.  In  a  mobile  or  tinsettlcd  situation,  de- 
centralization of  command  authority  ("op- 
erational chain  of  command")  over  all 
CAMG  units,  supplementary  to  those  pro- 
viding direct  support  of  combat,  assures  that 
the  demands  of  dispersal  can  be  met. 

4  Aid  to  battle  groups  operating  over  ex- 
tended areas  for  prolonged  periods  Is  the 
prlmiry  function  of  CAMG  operations  to 
insure  rrraximum  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  area  for  the  support  of  the  combat 
forces. 

THIRD    CONCEPT 

Staggered  tactical  formations  of  the 
atomic  battlefield,  dispersed  in  great  depth. 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  to  cover  unoccupied  void  areas, 
as  well  as  Increase  the  need  for  accurate  and 
timely  intelligence  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  all  uncertainty  regarding  enemy 
actions  in  the  unoccupied  void  areas. 

The  vital  part  which  CAMG  intelligence 
plays  in  keeping  the  responsiole  combat 
commander  Informed  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  population  eflecUi  on  courses  of 
action  open  to  him  has  been  recognized. 
and  It  is  incorporated  In  Field  Manual 
101-5.  Staff  Officers'  Field  Manual.  Staff 
Organization  and  Procedure,  as  the  CAMG 
estimate  of  the  situation.  The  purpose  is 
to  develop  a  systematic  procedure  which 
will  furnlEh  the  combat  commander  with 
the  type  of  intelligence  he  needs  regarding 
the  people  In  his  area.  He  will  thereby 
be  able  to  take  action  to  preclude  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  governmental  reac- 
tions of  the  population  from  erupting  Into 
threats  to  the  security  of  his  forces  or  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

The  accent  on  dispersal  presents  critical 
problems  in  the  surveillance,  intelligence, 
and  security  c>f  lightly  held  or  unoccupied 
areas.  For  stune  time  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  main  factor  for  elTeclively 
gaining  control  over  guerrilla  forces  is  the 
restoration  of  public  order  and  safety  cou- 
pled with  a  baaic  economic  stability. 

For  lightly  held  areas  the  task  is  primarily 
one  of  generating  confidence  among  the 
population  in  the  local  government's  ability 
and  willingness  to  function.  This  is  done 
by  furnishing  government  services  such  as 
communications,  eniploynient,  relief,  and 
protection. 

Unoccupied  void  areas  present  a  more  dif- 
ficult problem.  This  problem  can  be  over- 
come al.so  by  extension  of  local  governmental 
influence  into  Ihc-^e  areas  with  particular 
attention  to  extending  local  public  safety 
personnel  and  agencies  under  CAMG  super- 
vision into  the  unoccvipied  void  areas  to  act 
as  a  guerrilla  and  subversive  force  deterrent. 

MEETING    CAMG    REQUIREMENTS 

Consistent  with  the  thoughts  thus  far 
presented,  following  are  some  specific  pro- 
posals for  meeting  the  CAMG  requirements 
of  the  atomic  age: 

1.  C.5  staff  sections  and  CAMG  units  must 
be  Inclxided  in  the  combat  commander's 
force.     Tliis  lias  several  corollaries. 


(a)  Military  personnel  throughout  the 
services  must  l>e  indoctrinated  in  CAMG 
capabilities  in  order  to  provide  the  balanced 
force  needed  to  carry  out  the  commander's 
n-iission.  In  this  connection  all  branch  serv- 
ice schools  must  give  greater  emphasis  to 
CAMG  orientation. 

(b)  The  operational  nature  of  CAMG  ac- 
tivities must  be  reflected  throughout  mili- 
tary doctrine  so  that  the  G3-G5  relation- 
ship will  be  undersiood  fully  by  command- 
ers and  planners. 

(c)  CAMG  plans,  units,  and  staff  sections 
muKt  be  included  in  all  maneuvers  and 
command  post  exercises  in  order  that  organ- 
izational and  doctrinal  developments  may 
provide  the  combat  commander  of  the  fu- 
ture with  a  tested  capability  to  handle  his 
CAMG  responsibilities. 

(di  There  must  be  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  the  field  commander  for  clearly 
defined  national  objectives  and  policies. 

2.  G5  representation  should  be  established 
in  all  military  assistance  advisory  groups 
in  order  to  develop  a  capability  within  the 
armies  of  our  allies  to  conduct  CAMG  opera- 
tions. Close  liai.son  must  be  maintained 
with  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  United  Suites  Intel- 
ligence Agency  in  order  to  make  maximum 
use  of  techniques  developed  and  to  smooth 
out  transition  of  authority  problems  when 
occupied  areas  pass  from  military  to  civil 
control. 

3.  Development  of  a  viable  doctrine  to 
counteract  Communist  propaganda  must  be 
encouraged.  Maximum  use  must  be  made 
of  the  free  intellectual  and  religious  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  combating 
communism  and  gaming  our  ]>ostwar  objec- 
tives. 

4.  The  technological  proficiency  of  CAMG 
personnel   must  be  Increased  by: 

(a)  Maintainlne  a  continuing  research 
program  in  order  to  develop  new  techniques, 
procedures,  testing  criteria,  and  detection  of 
new  research  areas. 

(b)  Placing  emphasis  during  CAMG  train- 
ing on  such  subjects  ;ts  the  role  of  CAMG  in 
combat  operations;  development  of  plans, 
orders,  and  annexes;  problem-solving  meth- 
ods and  techniques:  cultural  and  environ- 
mental factors  affecting  the  relatior.ship  be- 
tween our  military  and  local  governments 
and  peoples,  and  procedures  for  allocating 
manpower  and  resources. 

5.  Becr.tise  of  the  wide  areas  of  great  depth 
which  are  contemplated  for  atomic  age  war- 
fare, the  problem  of  preparing  CAMG  per- 
sonnel in  area  characteristics  and  language 
will  be  magnified  greatly.  Consequently. 
area  documentation  mtist  be  kept  current 
and  extremely  concise.  The  designation  of 
areas  of  deployment  must  be  made  early  In 
order  that  languaL-e  training  requirements 
may  be  met.  In  addition.  Increased  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  upon  CAMG  intelligence 
training.  Including:  tlie  estimate  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  intelligence  collection  planning. 

6.  Operational  planning  must  give  greater 
emphasis  to  refugee  control  in  order  to  pre- 
vent interference  with  ground  mobility.  The 
local  public-safety  organization.  under 
CAMG  supervision,  should  be  extended 
throughout  the  unoccupied  void  areas  as  far 
as  practicable  to  act  as  a  guerrilla  and  sub- 
versive force  deterrent. 

CONCLUSIOW 

The  critical  point  of  atomic  warfare  will 
hinge  on  the  combat  commander's  ability  to 
exploit  the  advantage  gained  from  the  use 
of  the  weapon.  With  the  chaotic  conditions 
envisioned,  his  ability  to  handle  the  multi- 
tudinous problems — technical,  ideological, 
logistical— posed  by  the  population  among 
wliom  lie  is  operating  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence   between  success    or  faiiure. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  May  19,  11)38 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  In  these  stirring 
and  solemn  times  we  beseech  the  under- 
girding  of  Thy  might  for  those  who  here 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  national 
welfare.  We  pray  that,  facing  their  glo- 
bal tasks,  no  passing  irritation  may  dim 
the  glory  of  the  vision  splendid. 

When  those  beset  by  social  and  per- 
sonal problems,  and  perchance  whose 
attitudes  are  poisoned  by  evil  forces,  los- 
ing their  sanity  of  outlook  blame  it  on  us, 
grant  us  the  patience  and  the  poise  to 
meet  hatred  with  good  will,  envy  with 
sharing,  injury  with  foregivcness,  and 
falsehood  with  a  passion  for  the  truth. 
In  spite  of  rude  and  bitter  winds  of 
opposition  to  our  designs  for  world  bet- 
terment, may  we  keep  the  torch  of  hope 
blazing  for  the  distressed  and  disinher- 
ited across  all  the  frontiers  of  want  and 
woe.  Aslcing  not  for  appreciation,  but 
only  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  faithful 
stewards  of  privilege  in  our  relation- 
ships with  others,  may  we  be  loyal  to  the 
royal  in  ourselves,  heartened  by  history's 
assurance  that  so  often  truth  cru.shcd 
to  earth  has  risen,  and  that  wildernesses 
have  blossomed  into  gardens  because  of 
those  who  have  endured  as  seeing  the  in- 
visible. So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done  in  all  the  earth.  In  the 
Redeemer's  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  15.  1958,  was  dispensed 
With. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  Pre.sident  had  approved  and 
Signed  the  following  acts: 

On  May  14,  1958: 

S.  3050.  An  act  to  lnrrea.se  the  eqxilpnnent 
maintenance    allowance    for    rural    carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  16.  1958' 

S.  1062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.^^ld 
Claer  Wahl; 

S  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hovhannes 
H.  Haldostlan; 

S.  1818.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  as  an 
addition  to  the  Fort  Frederlca  National 
Monument; 

S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Josephine  Hodges  Dowd; 

S  2166.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Grlffln; 

S  2183.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
2.  1956  (70  Stat.  940),  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Parle,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S  2937.  An  act  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  participating  In  the  Soil 
Bank  program  on  the  basis  of  Incorrect  In- 
formation furnished   by   the   Government. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice  Adm.  Edmund  T.  Wool- 
drldge.  United  States  Navy,  when  re- 
tired, to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS       PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE     FROM      THE      PRESIDENT 
iH.    DOC.    NO.    3841 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followinp:  me.ssage  from  the 
President  of   the   United   States,  which 
was  read   and.  with  the  accompanying 
report,   referred   to   the  Committee   on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  my  second  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Tins  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  350  'd  <it  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  as  amended  by  section  3  (di  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955. 
The  trade  agreements  program  is  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and 
its  various  amendments  and  extensions. 

In  the  pa.st  year.  Free  World  exports 
reached  $100  billion  and  our  own  exports 
approached  the  huge  total  of  $20  billion 
for  the  first  time.  These  facts,  together 
with  the  developments  in  v.orld  com- 
merce recorded  m  this  report,  dramatize 
the  vital  role  that  our  trade  policy  has 
played  in  the  attainment  of  economic 
progress  at  home  and  abroad  and  in 
building  cohesion  in  the  Free  World. 

Whether  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  years  in  the  development 
of  healthy  world  trade  can  be  continued, 
whether  advances  in  economic  coopera- 
tion abroad  as  exempified  by  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Marlcet  can  widely  benefit 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pants, whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  a  peaceful  world  can  be 
fostered — all  depend  in  large  measure  on 
efTective  trade  leadership  by  tills  country. 

This  report  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program.  That  his- 
tory clearly  reveals  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  strengthening  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  through  the  en- 
actment of  recommended  legislation. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  19,  1958. 


NoRRELL.  Mr.  SiEMiNSKi,  Mr.  Macntjsow, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jensen,  Mr.  Fenton. 
Mr.  Budge,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Hou.'^e  had  passed  a  bill  iH.  R.  12428) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  10746  > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon,    and    that    Mr.    Kirwan,    Mr. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <  H.  R  12428>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
a^^encies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion  therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRF^IDFJ^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  John.son  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL 
OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  announce  that  we  expect 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  1549,  Senate  bill 
3468.  which  provides  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  certain  roads  on  the 
Navaho  and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations. 

Calendar  1545,  House  bill  6940,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  certain  landowners  for  their 
moving  cxpen.ses. 

Calendar  1546.  Senate  bill  3199,  which 
changes  the  period  for  doing  annual 
assessment  woric  on  unpatented  mineral 
claims. 

Calendar  1547.  Senate  bill  2215,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Spokane  Valley  project,  in  Washington 
and  Idaho. 

Calendar  1571.  House  bill  11519.  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  naval  vessels  to 
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determine  the  effect  of  newly  developed 
weaj>ons  upon  such  vessels. 

Calendar  1572,  House  bill  8547,  which 
authorizes  the  disposal  of  certain  uncom- 
pleted vessels. 

Calendar  1538,  Senate  bill  3186,  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  certain  programs  estab- 
lished vmder  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 
Ast)estos.  Fluorspar,  and  Columbium- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase  Act 
of  1956. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate consider  Calendar  1614.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  166.  whuh  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  That  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizes  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  to  liolcl  the  12lh  se.'-sion  of 
its  assembly  in  the  United  States  in  1959. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  have  the 
conference  report  or.  the  postal  pay  and 
rate  bill  called  up  m  tJie  Senate  as  a 
privileged  matter;  we  anticipate  now 
that  It  probably  will  be  brought  up  on 
Wednesday. 

In  addition,  we  shall  have  a  call  of 
tlie  calendar  on  WeiJne.sday. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  theii"  consideration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PlRCHASr   AMD   DONATION   OF   TVOXTtl   AND  CORN- 

meal  roa  Certain  Purposes 

A  letter  frcim  the  Acting  Serretnry  of 
Agriculture,  tranhmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  flour  and 
cornmcal  and  donating  same  for  certain 
domestic  and  loreign  {.'urpofcs  (With  nn  ac- 
companying p.Tperi ;  tj  the  Committee  ou 
AjjrlcuUure  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Militakt  Pmme  Contracts  With 
Business  Firms  in  the  United  States  for 

EXPFRIMFNTAL,       DEVELOPMENTAL,       AND       RE- 

.sr  ARCH  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Supply  and  lyiRlstlcs,  transmlttlrg, 
pursuant  to  law.  n  re}>irt  on  military  prime 
contracts  with  buslnes;;  firms  In  the  United 
States  for  experlmenta'.,  developmental,  and 
research  work  {with  un  accompanying  rc- 
l)ort  (  ;    to  the  Ciinitnltti'e  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract.  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park.  Wyo. 
A  letter  from  tlie  A.<isl.stant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmittliii;.  pur.suant  to  law.  a 
proposed  concesfelon  contract  In  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  Wyo.  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Photographs     of    Certain    United     Statis 
Cemeteries  in  Foreign  Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  American 
B;itlie  Monuments  Commis.'.lon.  Wablilngton, 
D.  C  .  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  pro- 
gram to  furnish  to  the  next-of-kin  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  who  are 
buried  overseas  nn  aerial  photograph  of  the 
cemetery  In  which  the  Individual  Is  burled 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Keport  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

A  lette-  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  that  Com- 
mission, as  of  March  31,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  rescdutlon  adopted  by  James  A.  Edmond 
Post  121,  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Texas,  relating  to  the  release  of  American 
jjrisoners  by  the  Governments  of  China  and 
North  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  rest^iutlon  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  CiUif..  relating  to 
a  1962  world  fair  In  the  Los  Angeles  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  coordinator.  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va.,  tranrmlttlug  a  copy  of  an 
interstate  clvU  defense  compact  between  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  {with 
an  accompuiiving  paper);  to  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  In  tlie  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Ignatius  Page,  Jr  ,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  relating 
to  certain  motions  concerning  an  Impeach- 
ment proceeding;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  councils 
of  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles.  West  Covlna, 
Beverly  Hills,  and  Glendora,  all  of  the  State 
of  California,  favoring  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Los  Angeles  River  Basin  proj- 
ect:   to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 

A  resolution  ndiptcd  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Oso  Flaco  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict No.  2081.  S:inta  Maria.  Calif.,  relating 
to  tlie  flixxl  control  h.izaid  In  Santa  Maria 
Valley.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr    PAYNE: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

provide  adequate  safeguards  In  tariff  and 

foreign  trade  policy  legislation 

'We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
Hou-^c  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  98ih  leelf^lative  sesfion  assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  present  and  petition 
your   honorable   body   as   follows: 

"  'Wliereas  the  steadily  increasing  Impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries  into  the  United 
States  of  numerous  products  that  unfairly 
compete  with  a  substantial  part  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Maine's  Industrial  economy  consti- 
tutes a  constant  threat  to  the  State's  eco- 
nomic stability;    and 

"  'Whereas  the  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing industries  such  as  textiles,  hardwood 
plywood,  clothespins  and  fisheries  pay  wages 
at  the  American  standard  to  our  residents 
and  support  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
nients  by   payment  of   taxes;    and 

"  'Whereas  the  cost  of  production  in  low- 
wage,  highly  industrlallrcd  foreign  countries 
Is  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  It  Is  in^possible  for  our 
Industries  to  compete  with  the  low-priced 
imports;   and 

"  Whereas  some  industries  of  Maine  are  be- 
ing forced  to  close  or  reduce  work  forces,  man 
work  hours  and  prices,  resulting  in  financial 
losses  to  the  companies,  reduction  in  take- 
home  pay  to  workers  and  unemployment: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•"  'Re^ohcri.  That  we  the  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  In  the  trade  agreements  legisla- 
tion now  before  it  adequate  safeguards  to 
remedy  Injury  to  domestic  Industry  through 


Import  quotas  and  an  efTective  legal  control; 
and  be  It  further 

"  -Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  .secretary  of  state. 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  6ecret.ary 
of  state  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutes.  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Tariff  CommlE-Mon. 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Maine  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States.' 

"In  senate  chamber.  In  concurrence 
May  8,  1958,  read  and  adopted. 

"CHESTEB  T.  WlNSLOW. 

"Secretary. 
"House     of     representatives,     read     and 
adopted  May  8, 1958. 

"Haevey  R.  Pe.ase, 

"Clerk.-     - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  re.solutiau  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine,  identicaJ  with 
the  force oixig,  wliich  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  of  August  9.  1939  (53  Stat.  1275),  as 
amended  (Rcpt.  No.  1590 1;  and 

H.  R  6765.  An  act  to  provide  for  reports  on 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal  the 
prohibitioiis  f.galn.st  cotton  acreage  reports 
based  on  farmers'  planting  intentions,  and 
for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  1591). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3076  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  May  29,  1684,  relating  to  research  on 
foot-and-mouth  di.'ease  and  other  animal 
diseases  (Rept.No.  1589  i. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments; 

S  2447.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Iiiterior  to  undertake  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  and  fungicides  upon  fish  and 
Wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses 
of  those  invaluable  natural  resources  follow- 
ing spraying  und  to  provide  basic  data  on  the 
various  chemical  controls  so  that  forests, 
croplands,  and  marshes  can  be  sprayed  with 
minimum  losses  ol  fish  and  wildlife  (Rept. 
No.  1592). 

By  Mr.  O'MAHCNEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  v.ithout  amendment: 

S.  2629  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Sprigus  (Rept.  No.  1594) . 

By  Mr  O  MAHONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with  an  amnidment: 

H.  J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
week  v.hlch  Includes  July  4  as  National 
S.ife   Boating   Week    (Rept.  No.    1595). 

By  Mr.  O  MAHOKEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  1061.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  settle  certain  claims 
for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  not  cognizable  under 
any  other  law  (Rept.  No.  1596). 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Sabatino   (Rept.  No.   1597); 

S.683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlu-Sang 
Wu  and  his  wife.  Catherine  Naoko  Mltsuda 
Wu  (Rept.  No.  1598); 

S.  1542.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorl  Blagl 
(Rept.  No.  1599); 

S.  1963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase 
the  punishment  for  knowingly  giving  false 
information  concerning  destruction  of  air- 
craft and  motor  vehicles  (Rept.  No.  1600); 

S  2982.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kalliope 
Olamnlas  (Rept.  No.  1601); 

H.  R.  1466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Meade   (Rept.  No.  1608): 

H.  R  7261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  it  applicable  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
Of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1609);  and 

H.  R.  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J   McGarry  (Rept.  No.  1610). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with   an   amendment: 

S.  3055.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  H. 
Denlson  (Rept.  No.  1603); 

S.3175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glusepplna 
razlo  (Rept.  No.  1602): 

S.  3205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  S. 
Watanabe  (Rept.  No.  1604); 

H.  R  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates  (Rept.  No.  1611):  and 

H.  R.  6932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrouph    (Rept.  No.   1G12». 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
SiiUna.s  (also  known  as  Daniel  Castro 
Qullantan)  and  his  wife  Oracicla  de  Jesus 
Garza  Salinas  (also  known  as  Graclela  de 
Jesus  Garza  Qullantan)    (Rept.  No.  1605); 

S.  483  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  K.  Ryan 
(Rept.  No.  1606)  : 

S.  1593.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  EHlsabeth 
Lesch   (Rept.  No.  1607);  and 

H  R.  1492  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glllous 
M    Young  (Rept.  No.  1613). 
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DEMONSTRATION  PLANT  FOR  PRO- 
DUCTION FROM  SEA  OR  OTHER 
SALINE  WATERS,  WATER  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PUR- 
POSES—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs.  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  the  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res. 
135)  provldinK  for  the  corustructlon  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  a  full- 
scale  demon.stration  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction from  sea  or  other  -saline  water.s. 
of  water  suitable  for  apricultural.  in- 
du.strial.  municipal,  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No  1593)  thereon. 

The  title  as  amended  provides  for  the 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  demon.stration  plants  for  the 
production,  from  saline  or  brackish 
waters,  of  water  .suitable  for  a^'ricul- 
tural.  industrial,  municipal,  or  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses. 

On  April  1.  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Case  I  and  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KucnELl  became  cosponsors.  The 
.senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley)  desires  to  join  us  in  sponsoring 
this  important  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
our  opinion,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135.  as  amended,  represents  the  most 
vital  piece  of  water  lepislation  since  the 
enactment  of  the  reclamation  law  of 
1902.  which  set  the  slawe  for  water  and 
land  resource  development  in  the  17 
Western  Slates.  Under  this  act.  rec- 
lamation projects  are  now  supplying  ir- 
rigation water  to  more  than  7  million 
acres  of  productive  agricultural  land  that 
have  created  or  supported  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  in  the  West. 

Public  power,  totaling  more  than  5 
million  kilowatts,  have  been  installed  on 
reclamation  multipurpose  projects.  Mu- 
nicipal water  is  f  urni.shed  scores  of  cities 
and  towns  as  a  byproduct. 

Taxable  values  have  been  created,  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
purchasinK  power  has  been  created, 
homes  established,  and  the  spreading  of 
the  wealth  developed  has  been  felt  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  predicted  in  his  messaye  to  the 
Conjuess  50  years  ayo. 

By  1980,  Government  experts  estimate 
that  the  use  of  water  in  this  country 
will  treble.  Surface  and  underground 
sources  of  fresh,  sweet,  or  potable  water 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  are  al- 
ready beink'  taxed  to  capacity  to  meet 
daily  needs  of  a  population  that  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  3  million  persons 
annually. 

The  stability  and  crowth  of  many  of 
our  coastal  cities  to  the  west,  as  well  as 
the  east,  depends  on  fresh  water  sup- 
plies. In  the  interior  areas,  communi- 
ties are  already  confronted  by  diminish- 
ing potable  supplies.  Agricultural  areas 
in  many  Western  States  are  confronted 
by  a  lack  of  water  suitable  for  irrigation. 

In  1952  the  Congress  established  a 
saline  water  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  research  and 
pilot  plant  development.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  sea  water  can  be  de- 
salted or  that  brackish  water  can  be 
demineralized. 

The  problem  ha.s  been  to  demonstrate, 
on  a  full-.scale  baal.s,  the  best  method.s 
by  which  results  can  be  achieved  at  eco- 
nomical co.st.  So  far  only  very  minor 
pilot  plant  opoiatlons  have  been  under- 
taken, either  by  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate Industry. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
approach  has  been  inadequate  and  in- 
effectual toward  reaching  promptly  the 
goal  that  time  is  making  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity. Five.  ten.  or  fifteen  years  are 
all  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  reach 
the  goal. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  as  amend- 
ed, places  the  responsibility  for  accel- 
erating the  saline  water  program  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  depart- 
ment is  charged  with  the  duty  of  imple- 
menting the  authorizations  .set  forth  in 
the  measure  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  confidence  that  the 
present  Secretary,  a  former  di.'^tin- 
RUlshed  Member  of  this  body,  is  alert  to 
the  problem  and  will  .so  organize  the 
program  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
promptly  and  effectively. 

In  brief,  the  authorization  In  the 
amended  resolution  sets  forth  these  ob- 
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Jectlves 
million. 

First.  Construction  and  operation  of — 

(1)  Not  le.ss  than  3  plants  which  shall 
be  designed  for  the  conversion  of  sea 
water,  and  each  of  2  plants  .so  deslRned 
to  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  1 
million  gallons  per  day; 

(2 1  Not  le.'^s  than  2  plants,  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water,  and 
at  least  1  of  the  plants  so  designed  to 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  250,000 
gallons  per  day;  and 

(3>  Such  plants  shall  be  located  In 
the  following  geographical  areas  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  optimum  utility 
from  the  standpoint  of  reliable  oi>era- 
tion,  maintenance,  and  economic  poten- 
tial— 

(A)  At  least  1  plant  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  conversion  of  sea  water 
shall  be  located  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  least  1  plant  so 
designed  shall  be  located  on  the  east 
coast  or  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States; 

iB'  At  least  1  plant  which  is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water 
shall  be  located  in  the  area  generally 
described  as  the  northern  Great  Plains, 
and  at  least  1  plant  so  designed  shall  be 
located  in  the  and  areas  of  the  South- 
west; and 

(C»  One  plant  which  Is  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  .some  other 
Territorial  possession  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing potable  water  and  or  additional 
electric  power. 

The  committee  has  avoided  any  in- 
dication as  to  the  precise  locations  of 
any  of  the  plants  in  the  general  geo- 
graphical areas  indicated  The  decisions 
on  the  precise  locations  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary. 

Presumably,  the  Secretary  will  take 
into  consideration  the  critical  water 
problems  of  local  areas  and  the  market 
for  the  jK)table  water  produced  at  the 
plants.  Cooperation  of  States  and  local 
communitie.s  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fac- 
tor in  the  Secretary's  consideration  of 
the  locations. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 135  will  receive  early  consider- 
ation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  future 
of  America  and  of  the  world  is.  more  than 
we  realize,  dependent  on  continued  ade- 
quate supplies  of  what  we  have  always 
a.^sumed  to  be  as  plentiful  as  the  air — 
that  IS.  water. 

However,  increasing  home,  industrial 
and  agricultural  uses,  the  cutting  down 
of  many  of  our  forests,  and  the  growing 
Industrialization  of  our  continent  are 
going  to  make  water  a  scarce  commodity, 
unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  in 
one  avenue  of  prevention.  Another  is 
perfecting  the  economical  purification  of 
polluted,  saline,  and  brackish  water. 

Therefore.  I  have  Ijeen  pleased  to  join 
in  cospon.soring  the  committee  bill  which 
Senator  Ander.son  is  sponsoring,  and 
which  provides  for  the  construction,  un- 
der contract  with  the  Department  of  the 


Interior,  of  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production,  from  saline  or  brackish 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  municipil,  and  other  bene- 
ficial uses. 

And.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  te  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rfcord  at  this  ix)int  my  statement 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  as 
amended. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

6TATFMFNT  BT  SrNATOR  Wll XT 
HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Civilizations  have  risen  and  fallen  de- 
pending on  changing  climates  Deserts  have 
crept  up  on  lush  and  wealthy  civilizations, 
have  de.stroyed  them  more  completely  than 
an  Invading  horde  ctuld  have  done. 

Puwer  has  waxed  and  waned  dependent 
tiI>on  the  fruits  of  ci\ilizatlon  which  require 
the  nourishment  of  pure  water. 

Nnte  the  efTect  of  water.  In  the  midst  of 
arid  deserts,  one  corres  upon  the  delightful 
relief  of  the  oasis  And  the  oasis  differs  only 
from  the  surroundin';  desert  because  of  the 
water  which  feeds  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASprCTS 

As  dynasties  have  risen  and  fallen  for  such 
reasons  as  I  have  mentioned.  International 
power  has  shifted  from  one  nation  to  another. 

One  of  the  >.'rent  Fources  of  power  of  the 
United  Stales  has  been  lu  relative  freedom 
from  worry  about  soi  rces  of  water. 

Other  raw  materials  have  been  available 
In  abundance,  but  so  has  the  water  neces- 
sary to  support  the  life  of  the  continent  and 
to  make  ea.vy  any  Industrial  process  to  reflne 
the  rich  ores  found  In  this  country. 

Some  countries  which  have  lacked  water 
have  felt  Insecure  and  poor,  and  have  con- 
Fldered  It  necessary  t"  prey  upon  their  neigh- 
bors In  order  to  survive. 

International  onflct  Is  often  b'-ed  by  pov- 
erty, and  national  jovcrty  is  often  due  to 
lack  of  wator. 

WATER    AND    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

In  the  northern  plain  of  Africa  and  In 
the  Arabian  PetiMisulH.  we  tee  ttrent  Ftrelches 
of  desert  covering  areas,  much  of  wiilch  was 
once  well  watered  aiid  green.  Ferlmps  from 
the  overuse  or  wrsto  of  the  surfure  of  the 
Kill,  the  water  gradUHlly  receded  until  noth- 
ing was  left  but  dcfrt. 

Aloncc  the  Nile,  -here  has  continued  n 
primitive  agriculture,  dependent  almost 
completely  upon  IrtlgHtlon  from  the  sliig- 
gUh.  muddv  waters  of  the  Nile.  Along  tne 
bantcii.  the  peasant  |>edaU  a  wheel  to  which 
are  attachid  cups  v  hlch  rai»e  the  water  to 
the  ditches  he  hns  <1ut  In  his  IltMe  piece  of 
•oil  And.  on  thu  11. tic  wulcr.  hlu  crop  must 
grow. 

As  yoTj  all  know,  the  Increase  and  regu- 
lation of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  th"  bene- 
fit Of  the  agriculture  ai.d  Indu.^try  of  Epypt 
has  long  been  a  dream  of  the  people  In- 
habiting  that   area. 

In  Palestine,  the  lack  of  water  has  tended 
to  Increase  tlie  tensions  between  the  Arab 
nomadic  tribes  and  the  Israelis  who  cviltl- 
vate  the  soil  and  start  Industry  A  project 
to  bring  water  to  that  area  would  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  International  means  of 
relieving  ten.slons  and  bringing  peace  to  an 
otherwise   strife-torn    rej^ion. 

SALINE    AND     BRACKISH     WATER 

Where  fountalnheads  of  water  are  not 
available  for  damming  and  piping  to  arid 
areaa.  there  Is  usually  a  kind  of  water  which 
has  been  useless  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the 
sfilty  water  of  the  ocean  and  to  the  brackish 
water  of  other  areas  For  thousands  of  years, 
it  has  been  known  that  saline  and  brackish 
water  could  be  converted  into  comparatively 
pure  water  by  such  proccb&cs  as  distlUatlou. 


However,  the  problem  of  excessive  cost  has 
always  been  the  limiting  factor. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  refined  these 
age-old  processes  to  the  point  where  we  can 
now  foresee  the  Increasingly  Inexpensive 
manufacture  of  pure  water  from  salty  water. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when 
we  must  seize  time  by  the  forelock  and  ride 
head  on  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

There  are  many  practical  processes:  but 
the  mere  test  tube  type  application  of  them 
In  the  laboratory  does  not  tell  us  how 
cheaply  we  can  really  make  large  quantities 
of  fresh  water. 

America  Is  proud  of  Its  private  Industry,  of 
the  Initiative  and  practical  engineering  of 
which  American  Industry  is  capable. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  great  satisfaction  to  co- 
sponsor  a  bill  which  provides  that  five  dem- 
onstration plants  shall  be  constructed  by  our 
private  industry. 

In  private  industry  one  will  find  the  prac- 
tical engineers  whose  experience  has  quail- 
fled  them  to  meet  the  practical  problem  of 
cost,  and  to  cut  cost  to  the  bone. 

DISTRIBLTION   OF  THE  PLANTS 

It  Is  a  great  advantage.  In  my  opinion,  to 
have  the  proposed  plants  located  at  differing 
places  within  the  United  States. 

This  will  test  operations  tinder  diverse  con- 
ditions, and  It  will  make  the  plants  available 
to  different  sections  of  our  country. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  Incrtaslngly 
there  are  parts  of  the  United  Slates  which 
suffer  from  lack  of  surplus  supplies  of  water. 

WISCONSIN  WATER  MUST  BE  SAVED 

We.  in  Wisconsin,  find  that  we  are  Increas- 
ingly under  pressure  to  lend  and  probably  to 
give  some  of  our  water  to  our  friends. 

Although  we  would  like  to  be  ginerotLS 
with  our  natural  resources,  we  must  guard 
the  future  of  our  great  State  and  protect  the 
heritage  of  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

STOP    CHICAGO    WATER    DIVERSION 

TTie  continual  fight  by  the  aiuhoritles  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  their  allies,  for  a 
diversion  to  their  own  use  of  Lake  Michigan 
waters  which  belong  to  lakeride  Si.ate.':.  con- 
Btintly  em.ohfvslzes  the  struggle  over  water. 

We  should  be  naive  if  we  did  not  now  fore- 
see an  Increasingly  Intense  struggle  for  Lake 
Micliigan  water,  unless  we  can  point  the  way 
towiirU  more  economical  purification. 

Although  the  problem  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago Is  not  one  of  purifying  rallne  or 
brackl«h  water.  It  is  a  somewhat  similar  prob- 
lem— that  of  purifying  w.iter  poMutcd  by  In- 
dustry and  by  M^wage  from  a  large  city. 

The  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Sml- 
tnry  District  should,  in  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, demonstrate  what  can  be  cheaply  done 
in  the  puriflratlon  of  polluted  water  by  Chi- 
cago, ko  that  their  neighboring  Like  Stales 
would  be  freed  from  the  drain  and  constant 
fear  of  losing  some  of  their  water  rights. 

For  Instance,  a  1-lnch  drop  In  the  lake 
level  would  put  ships  1  Inch  closer  to 
scraping  bottom,  necessitating  lighter  loads 
for  most  freight  ships. 

WISCONSIN     WATER    LAWS 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  commenda- 
blv  xindertaken  a  review  of  all  aspects  of 
the  question  of  laws  concerning  the  use 
of  water. 

Water  In  the  State  Is  needed  for  recrea- 
tion, for  drinking,  for  agriculiurc.  for  in- 
dustry. And.  it  is  the  sine  qua  non.  or 
necessity,  of  the  beautiful  vegetation  which 
adorns  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
wildlife   which    inhabits    its    forests. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wisconsin  are  a 
Joy  to  behold  and  a  pleasure  for  the  va- 
cationer to  use.  Incidentally,  the  recrea- 
tion industry  Is  the  third  largest  Industry 
in  the  State. 

These  lakes  and  rivers  are  not  In  immi- 
nent danger — at  least  so  long  as  we  vigi- 
lantly stand  guard  against  lake  water  di- 
version. 


However,  the  water  table  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  other  States,  has  been  gradually 
sinking. 

Watershed  management,  to  Increase  the 
absorption  of  water  into  the  land,  will  help; 
but  In  the  long  run  this  will  not  be  enough. 

LET  US  BE  FARSIGHTED 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem of  water,  of  scarcity.  Is  not  Immedi- 
ately vipon  us.  This  Is  most  fortunate.  We 
in  the  Senate  are  charged  with  taking  the 
long  view  of  the  needs  of  our  country  and 
of  our  States.  And,  if  we  fail  to  do  this, 
we  may  perhaps  see  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon the  unpleasant  m-irage,  not  of  a  lovely 
oasis,  but  of  an  arid  desert  gradually  creep- 
ing upon  our  prosperous  land. 

I  am  sure,  liowever.  that  we  shall  all  take 
the  long  view,  be  farslghted.  and  plan  the 
protection  of  our  trusting  country  from 
drought. 

We  must,  therefore,  redouble  our  efforts. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  should, 
of  course,  be  carried  on  In  the  ways  in 
w^lch  our  laws  provide.  And.  where  nec- 
essary, these  laws  should  be  strengthened 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  protection 
of  the  existing  water-conserving  coverage 
of  the  soil,  and  to  the  developmezit  of  other 
conservation  measures. 

And.  in  addition.  I  believe  that  we  should, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  pass  and  send  to  the 
President  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135, 
a  bill  calculated  to  make  practical  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  which  has  been  obtained 
concerning  the  purification  of  saline  and 
brackish  water. 

THE    BILL 

This  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  as 
amended,  contains  appropriate  recitals  as  to 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  water  and  the 
danger  of  such  scarcity  to  our  country. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  select  the  process  to  be  uti- 
lized in  the  demonstration  plants,  and  that 
he  do  this  within  6  months. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  also  di- 
rected to  let  contr.^cts  for  the  construction 
of  not  less  than  five  demonstration  plants. 
These  are  to  be  large  plants.  Not  less  than 
3  are  to  be  designed  for  the  conversion  of 
tea  water,  and  2  of  these  plants  are  to  be  of 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  1  million  gallons 
per  day. 

Not  iers  thrn  2  of  the  5  plants  are  to  be 
designed  for  the  treatment  of  brackish 
water.  At  least  1  of  ihete  brackish  water 
plants  Is  to  have  a  caj^acity  of  not  Icbs  than 
250.000  gallons  per  day. 

The  geographic  locations  of  the  plrnts  are 
to  be  such  that  they  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States — 

1.  One  for  sea  water,  to  be  on  the  west 
corist: 

2.  One  for  sea  water,  on  the  east  or  gulf 
coast: 

3.  One  for  sea  water,  to  be  In  a  Territorial 
possession  such  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  where 
they  have  had.  I  am  told,  a  water  problem: 

4.  One  for  brackish  water,  to  be  located 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains:  and. 

5.  One  for  brackish  water,  in  the  so-called 
arid  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Pretident.  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
colleagues  In  supporting  this  legislation, 
and  I  ask  that  it  receive  the  most  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  hopes  for  lasting  world 
peace  may  ultimately  depend  upon  our  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  pure  water.  If  we 
can  assure  the  world  oi  an  increasingly  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water,  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  lead  in  alleviating  the  arid 
conditions  leading  to  national  poverty  and 
resulting  international  tension.  I,  for  one. 
am  confident  that  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  solve  the  practical 
problem  of  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
brackish  water  Into  sweet  and  fresh  water 
at  a  practical,  low  cost. 
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CONTROL  OP  NOXIOUS  PLANTS  ON 
CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  LANDS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  report  an  ori!;inal  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  noxious  plants  on 
land  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  I  submit 
a  report  (No.  1588)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ropoi  t 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3861)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  land  under 
the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE- 
MOVAL AND  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  CERTAIN  REGULA- 
TORY AGENCIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
ForeiRn  Commerce,  I  report  an  orii^inal 
bill  to  establish  certain  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  removal  and  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  of  certain  rct;ula- 
tory  agencies,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
1014)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  38C2I  to  establish  certain 
provisions  with  rcsj)cct  to  the  removal 
and  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
of  certain  regulatory  agencies,  reported 
by  Mr.  MACNUSo>r  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commt^rce, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cinrency: 

Ira  A.  Dixon,  of  Indiana,  to  be  n  member 
or   the   Federal   Home  Loan  Bank   Board. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous con.scnt,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRK.SEN: 
S  3836.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Olrolamo 
NiisselU;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DIRKSEN   (by  request): 
8.3837.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Stefano 
FUlppone  and  M.irlii  FUlpponci  to  the  Corn* 
iiiUk«e  on  the  JuUlcliiry. 

By  Mr.  DIRKHEN  (for  hlmnrlf  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  lowm  : 
•.S838,  A  bill  to  provide  Huthnrlty  f^r  th« 
pnytn^nt    of    certitlti    rinlmii    undt-r    •<-i'iioii 
J/;<a  of  tide  10  of  t))«  United  Htutei  Code;  to 
IU«  Conunltlco  on  lh«  JuUlchiry. 
By  Mr   OREVN: 
H  3h;iu  a    bill   lur   tb«   relief   of   Baduko 
Kvi/.iiki,  nnd 

B  :)840  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tee  Yun; 
to  iht'  Coninutiee  on  the  JuUlclury, 


By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 
S  3841.   A  bill  to  amend  section  633  of  title 
28,   United  States  Code,   prescribing   fees  of 
United  States  commisaloners;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3842.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 

Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  crediting 

of  service  of  United  States  commissioners  on 

the    basis    of    one    two-hundred-nnd-thlrty- 

elghth  of  a  year  for  each  days  service,  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Yarborouch  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  blll.s,  which  appear 

under  separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr  BIBLE: 

8.3843.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of 

physical      therapy      by      registered      physical 

therapists   in   the   District   of   Columbia;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   YOUNG: 

S.  3844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 

of  a  Federal   building  in  Wllliston,  N.  Dak.: 

S.  3845.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 

a  Federal  building  In  Grand  Forlcs,  N.  Dak.; 

S.  384G.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  erection 

of  a  Federal  building  in  Mlnot,  N.  D.ik.; 

S.  3847.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  Federal  building  In  Bismarck.  N.  Dak  ; 

8.  3848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  Federal  building  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak  ;   nnd 

S.  3849.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  In  Minrtim,  N  Dnk  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pi'oxMiRE)  : 
S.  38'")0.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  ns  to 
equalize  rl;^hts  In  the  distribution  of  Identi- 
fied merchiindlse;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forel'Mi  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  hlm-«elf,  Mr. 
L>  NO.  Mr.  MoR£E,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
Mr.    Clark)  : 
S.  3851.  A   bin   to   amend   the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  October  15.  1914. 
and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  t<j  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,"  approved  July  2. 
1890,  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  loss  lead- 
er sales. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Long,    Mr.    ML.ia:iE,    and    Mr.    PkoX- 
Mir.E)  : 
8.  3852.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
prohibit  sales  In  commerce  at  unreasonably 
low  prices  where  the  effect  may  be  to  Injure 
competition;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphtiey  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  NEUCEROER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Macnu^on,  Mr.  MoRbE,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son )  : 
S.  3853.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  sell  or  lease,  or  grant  easements 
In.  over,  and  upon,  real  property  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  part  of  a  dam  and  reservoir 
project:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NEUBEHcrR  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAC.NU.SON   (for  himself.  Hfr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Neubercek,    and    Mr. 
MuRsE)  : 
8,  3884.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  sell  lands  at  dam  and  reservoir 
project*  to  State  and  local  agencies  fcr  port 
ilcvelopmcnt,    or    rrcrrational    or    Indu^trlnl 
XacllUlP»«;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki. 
By  Mr  UOUOLAH: 
B  3fl0»    A    bill    111   amend    title  IV  of   the 
Housing  Act  of   luao  (college  houslnn )   *mh 
reiipert  U^)  the  dentililon  of  ■educati'mnl  In- 
•tttutlon ',  to  the  Cumntlltee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  BAnRETT: 
8  SSSfl    A    bin    to    amend    title    I    of    the 
6<.>cliil  becurlty  Act   to  permit   the  Slates  to 


disregard  cerUln  Income  In  determining  need 
for  old-age  assistance  under  the  State  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  such  title;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  BUTI.ER: 

S.  3857  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  In  order  to  make  lawful  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  a  special  rate  granted  In 
return  for  an  exclusive  contract  with  a  ship- 
per; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Bun  ra  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 
under  a  sep^^rate  heading  ) 
By   Mr.  THYE: 

S  38:8.  A  bin  authorizing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  flour  and 
cornmeal  and  donating  same  for  certain  do- 
mestic and  foreign  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forertry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Thye  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  IVES: 

8.30'9.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eber  Bro«. 
Wine  tt  Liquor  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  38C0.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 

S  3CC1  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  imder  the  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(S:e  reference  to  above  bill  when  reported 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  which  ajipeurs  under  a 
separate  heading  > 

By   Mr    MAGNUSON: 

S  3802  A  bin  to  establish  certain  provl- 
Hloi\8  With  respect  to  the  removal  and  the 
terms  of  odlce  of  the  members  of  certain 
regulatory  agencies;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(bee  reference  to  above  bill  when  rej>.rted 
by  Mr.  Macnuson,  which  appeurs  under  a 
8ej)arate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   RUS.'-ELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)     (by    request): 

8  30G3.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  administration  and 
traliUng  of  units  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Rossell  when  he 
Introduced    the    alxive    bill,    which    appears 
under  a  srpar.ite  heading  ) 
By  Mr    TIIUItMOND: 

8  J.  Res.  175  Joint  re^'olutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  plea  of  df>uble 
Jeopardy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtrmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  633  OP 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
PRESCRIDINCi  FEES  OP  UNITED 
STATES  COMMISSIONERS 

Mr  YAREOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  6:J3  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  prescribing  an  In- 
crease in  rate  of  fees  charged  by  United 
States  C'mmi.s.Kioners.  in  order  to  cor- 
rect a  condition  which  has  existed  for 
the  period  1916  to  date  In  which  the 
United  Btntri  Commi'isinner.s  have  re- 
colved  remunrnitlnn  below  that  of  other 
compnrnblr  United  Stntrn  aovcrnmcnt 
omrlnls  In  brief,  the  sltuntlon  may  be 
noted  an  follow..:  Remunerutlon  for 
United  Slates  Commi4*loncr«  wai  not 
corrected  In  the  various  bill*  that  In- 
creased earnings  of  employeee  and  of- 
llclals  between  the  years  1946  and  1957, 


During  these  same  11  years  Congress 
vi.sely  increased  earnings  of  United 
Slates  judges.  United  States  Congre.'^s- 
men.  and  others  approximately  125 
percent. 

In  order  to  meet  current  Increased 
costs  of  operation  and  remuneration,  the 
schedule  of  fees  under  United  States 
Code.  .«:cction  633.  title  28,  has  been 
amended  to  take  care  of  a  25-percent 
increase  for  .service  rendered  on  eight 
types  of  service  performed  by  United 
States  commi.ssioners — tlie  detailed  types 
of  service  are  described  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  1957,  the  fee  ^cheduV  was  changed 
by  enactment  of  H  R.  4191  so  as  to  give 
substantial  increa.ses  for  the  first  few 
cases  handled  by  commi'^sioners.  but  the 
bill  eliminated  the  additional  compen- 
sation statute  entirely.  The  details  of 
this  1957  change  are  d'scussed  in  Sen- 
ate Report,  Calendar  No.  1039,  report 
1016,  85th  Congress,  1st  session,  which 
is  the  committee  report  on  H.  R.  4191. 
Under  date  of  Aupu.'-t  19.  1957,  in  par- 
ticular, at  pa::es  3.  5.  6.  8.  10,  and  11. 
these  matters  are  discussed. 

I  urge  prompt  con.sidcration  of  th3 
subiect  bv  the  committee 

The  VICE  PHE.SIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3841  >  to  amend  section 
633  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribing fees  of  United  States  commis- 
sioners, introduced  by  Mr  YAnBoROUCH. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT.  TITLE  V.  SEC- 
TION 3  ill  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr.  YARBOnoUGII  Mr  Pre^dent. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
crediting  of  service  of  United  States 
commissioners  on  the  basis  of  one  two- 
hundred-and-thirty-cighth  of  the  year 
for  each  days  .service. 

The  named  amendment  to  .section 
2253  at  section  3  <i'  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  title  5.  United  States 
Code  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding United  States  commissioners  in 
general  increa.ses  granted  to  other  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  under  certain  conditions  of 
equitable  procedure  I  am  advised  that 
only  30  United  States  commissioners 
out  of  .some  550  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates  earn  sufficient  remunera- 
tion to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  Hence, 
there  is  a  justlflcatlon  for  improving 
the  position  of  the  United  States  com- 
mls.Hioners. 

Under  the  present  law,  deductions  of 
6' a  percent  ore  made  from  the  earnlnKs 
of  the  commissioners  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  days  of  service.  For  ex- 
ample, a  United  States  commissioner, 
on  the  basis  of  his  fee  earnlnds  during 
a  calendar  year,  may  pay  the  >um  of 
*C50  into  a  retirement  fund.  However, 
if  he  has  served  only  157  days  of  the 


calendar  year  in  which  the  $650  has 
been  deducted,  he  contributes  on  a  100- 
percent  basis  and  receives  credit  for 
retirement  purix)ses  of  only  one  hun- 
dred fifty-five  three-hundred-thirteenth 
of  a  year,  or  only  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  his  creditable  time  for  that  year. 
Measured  against  other  comparable  Fed- 
eral service,  this  result  is  not  a  compa- 
rable and  equitable  return  for  United 
Stales  commissioners.  The  general  as- 
pects of  the  problem  are  found  in  Senate 
committee  report  of  August  19,  1957, 
which  was  filed  as  report  No.  1016  to  ac- 
company II.  R.  4191  at  pases  3,  5.  6,  8,  10. 
and  11, 

In  summnry.  the  di.-^crepancies  are 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration  in  order 
to  iron  out  various  inequities  under  the 
present  system  of  operation. 

I  request  that  the  committee  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S,  3842  >  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  crediting  of  service  of  United  States 
Commissioners  on  the  basis  of  one  two- 
hundied-and-thirty-eif.'hths  of  a  year 
for  each  day's  service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  INDEPENDENT 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  three  bills,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
on  them  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes  al- 
lowed under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
proceed, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  see  present  on  the 
flDor  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Sclecl  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman!, 
who  has  given  such  wonderful  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to 
strengthen  and  support  legitimate  small- 
business  enteiTDrises,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  our  American  economy. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
call  attention  to  the  businesslike  manner 
in  which  Congress  is  addressing  itself 
this  year  to  the  major  legislative  needs 
of  the  small-business  community. 

Longstanding  small-business  problems 
are  being  attacked  in  this  session  with 
a  force  and  dedication  of  purpose  that 
.seems  certain  to  produce  successful 
results.  Already  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  under  Intensive  consid- 
eration such  crucial  legislative  proposals 
as  tax  relief  and  equity  financing  pro- 
grams for  small  business.  S.  11,  the 
equality  of  opportunity  bill,  end  the 
premerger  notlflcatljn  bill.  Other  leg- 
islation of  an  only  slightly  lesser  im- 
portance, such  as  the  plan  to  make  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  perma- 
nent guardian  of  small-business  Inter- 
ests, Is  similarly  being  prepared  for  final 
action  during  this  session.     Truly,  1958 


is  rapidly  taking  shape  in  Congress  as 
a  year  in  which  small  bu.siness  may  con- 
fidently expect  some  important  legis- 
lative benefits. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances, 
I  am  encouraged  to  propose  that  Con- 
gress consider  still  another  pressing 
problem  of  small  business.  I  refer  to 
the  demoralizing  impact  which  the 
growing  decline  of  fair-trade  competi- 
tion is  having  upon  small-business  men 
throut^hout  the  country. 

As  will  be  recalled.  I  have  treated  the 
breakdown  of  fair-trade  competition  in 
several  recent  speeches  here  on  the  Sen- 
ale  floor.  On  tho.se  occasions,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  many  Stales  in  which  fair- 
trade  legislation  had  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional in  whole  or  in  part.  I  also 
called  attention  to  the  alarming  com- 
petitive implications  for  small  business 
contained  in  the  abandonment  of  fair 
trade  by  General  Electric,  Sunbeam, 
Schick,  Shaf  ffer  Pen,  Westinghouse,  and 
others.  And  I  warned  against  the  very 
real  po.ssibility  that  27  years  of  progress 
in  protecting  manufacturers,  retailers, 
and  consumers  alike  from  the  evils  of 
cut-throat  competition  would  be  soon 
lost,  should  fair  trade  deterioration  con- 
tinue unchecked. 

At  the  time  of  thc^e  speeches,  I  saw 
fair  trade  competition  as  being  in  trou- 
ble, but  not  critically  so.  I  thought  that 
sufficient  time  yet  remained  fcr  my  Sub- 
committee on  Retailing,  Distribution, 
and  Fair  Trade  Practices  to  make  an  ex- 
tended national  survey  of  price-cutting 
activity  on  formerly  fair-traded  com- 
modities. I  also  believed  that  my  sub- 
committee's proposed  public  inquiry  into 
the  need  for  legislation  to  protect  small 
bu.siness  from  destructive  pricing  prac- 
tices could  be  safely  dcferrecl  until 
after  completion  of  the  survey,  per- 
haps, until  after  adjournment  of  this 
session. 

However,  certain  events  have  taken 
place  since  to  cause  me  to  revise  my 
plans.  I  have  learned  that  two  more 
States,  Kansas  and  'West  Virginia,  have 
had  their  fair  trade  statutes  declared 
unconstitutional,  thus  bringing  to  16 
the  number  of  States  in  which  fair  trade 
is  at  lea.st  partially  inoperative.  Of  even 
greater  significance  in  this  respect  has 
been  the  continuing  defection  from  fair 
trade  by  former  allies  of  the  system, 
until  now  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  more  than  a  score  of  companies 
still  practicing  fair  trade.  In  contrast. 
only  2  months  ago,  there  were  hundreds 
of  fair  trading  companies.  Therefore, 
from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  would  seem 
fair  to  say  that  fair  trade  competition 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  market- 
place. 

With  80  .serious  a  competitive  situation 
confronting  the  Nation's  small-buslne.''S 
men,  it  has  become  neces-sary  to  accele- 
rate the  search  for  the  right  solution. 
Accordingly,  without  waiting  for  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  of  price-cutting 
activity,  I  am  today  announcing  that  my 
Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Pair  Trade  Practices  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  public  hearings,  beginning  June  23 
on  ways  to  protect  small-business  men 
from  anticompetitive  pricing  practices 
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such  as  losa-lcader  sales.  These  hear- 
ings will  continue  through  June  24  and 
25.  Full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this 
vital  subject  will  be  given  everyone, 
small-business  men,  government  offi- 
cials, and  interested  citizens,  alike. 

At  this  juncture  it  seems  appropriate 
to  turn  briefly  to  the  role  played  by  fair 
trade  in  our  economy.  In  my  view,  fair 
trade  is  a  specialized  competitive  system 
which  offers  great  practical  benefits  to 
qualified  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  and  the  consuming  public  alike. 
The  .system  assures  the  manufacturer  of 
a  stable  market  for  his  product.  But  it 
does  not  give  him  an  unfair  advantaf^e  or 
a  monopoly  because  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  fair-trade  legislation  he  is 
obliged  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  manufacturers  of  the  same  or  simi- 
lar products.  Should  he  fail  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  his  product,  or  if 
he  sets  the  price  too  high,  he  loses  out 
to  competitors,  fair  trade  notwithstand- 
ing. However,  fair  trade  does  protect  his 
product  from  po.ssible  destruction  as  a 
result  of  loss-leader  selling  and  irrespon- 
sible price  cutting. 

Fair  trade  benefits  the  retailer  and  the 
wholesaler,  too.  by  placing  him  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  retailers  or 
wholesalers  of  the  same  branded  or 
trademarked  products,  whether  such 
competitors  are  larf^e  or  small.  Most  im- 
portantly, his  margin  of  profit  is  fixed  to 
yield  hiin  a  fair  return  and  he  is  pro- 
tected against  destructive  competition 
from  others  who  might  be  disposed 
toward  the  vice  of  predatory  price  cut- 
ting. 

The  consumer,  too,  benefits  from  fair 
trade  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  knows 
that  the  fair-traded  product  may  be 
purchased  at  a  standard  price  wherever 
he  goes  to  buy  it.  Fair  trade  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  shopping  around.  He 
knows  that  the  price  Is  reasonable  By 
the  vei-y  nature  of  fair-trade  laws,  a  price 
fixed  product  cannot  survive  in  the  mar- 
ket place  unless  It  competes  successfully 
with  similar  items  produced  by  other 
manufacturers.  Fair  trade  also  assures 
a  consumer  that  an  outstanding  product 
will  remain  on  the  market.  It  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  consumer  through  destruc- 
tive price  tactics.  Furthermore,  the 
consumer  must  recognize  that  both  in 
theory  and  as  a  matter  of  experience  un- 
restricted price  cutting  leads  inevitably 
to  monopoly.  Thus,  the  short-term  ben- 
efits which  a  consumer  may  feel  he  is 
getting  from  a  so-called  bargain  price 
will  be  canceled  out  as  soon  as  a  monop- 
olistic situation  is  created.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  observed  in  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Miles  case : 

I  cannot  believe  that  In  the  long  run  the 
public  will  profit  by  •  •  •  permitting 
knaves  to  cut  reasonable  prices  for  some  ul- 
terior purpose  ol  their  own  and  thus  to  Im- 
pair. If  not  destroy,  the  production  and  .sale 
of  articles  which  it  l.s  a.ssumed  to  be  desir- 
able that  the  public  should  be  able  to  get. 

In  the  light  of  these  consideration.s,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  set 
of  three  bills  intended  to  safeguard  our 
Nation's  small-business  men  from  preda- 
tory and  destructive  price-cutting  tac- 
tics. In  taking  this  action.  I  am  hopeful 
that  public  attention  wUl  be  brought  di- 


rectly to  bear  upon  the  grave  competi- 
tive threat  which  lo.ss-leader  selling  and 
related  pricing  practices  pose  for  small- 
business  men.  It  is  my  desire  to  see 
stimulated  among  thoughtful  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  a  free  and  open  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  and  its 
general  objectives.  Once  a  full  under- 
standing is  had  of  the  basic  competitive 
problems  under  attack.  I  am  confident 
that  a  sound  and  constructive  solution, 
con.sistent  with  the  public  interest,  can 
be  found. 

Rather  briefly,  I  shall  now  explain  my 
legislative  proposals  for  maintaining  fair 
and  orderly  pricing  practices. 

The  first  bill  has  as  its  purpo.«;c  the 
establishment  of  a  federally  sanctioned 
system  of  fair  trade  competition.  In 
many  respects  it  is  similar  to  several  bills 
now  jjending  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  scope  and  purpose,  this  bill  closely 
resembles  the  various  State  fair  trade 
laws.  Each  type  of  legislation  has  as  its 
objective  the  authorization  of  resale 
price  maintenance,  that  is,  of  fair  trade 
coqjpctition.  Each  limits  the  right  of 
resale  price  control  to  manufacturers 
having  a  trademaiketl  or  tiadenamed 
product  in  free  and  open  competition 
with  similar  commodities.  Each  author- 
izes private  enforcement  by  injured 
parties.  Each  rrives  any  qtialiflcd  manu- 
facturer a  basic  right  to  decide  freely  for 
himself  whether  or  not  he  shall  adopt  a 
system  of  re.'Jale  price  maintenance 
Moreover,  each  has  a  common  interest 
in  protecting  a  manufacturers  property 
right  in  his  trademark  or  tradename 
from  injurious  pricing  practices.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  each  type  of  law 
finds  its  .social  and  economic  justifica- 
tion in  the  maintenance  of  a  vital  and 
prosperous  small-buslnes.s  community, 
free  from  the  threat  of  ruinous  price- 
cutting. 

Joining  with  me  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the 
bill  Is  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  I. 

The  second  proposal  is  directed  at  the 
notorious  loss-leader  practice.  Under 
this  measure,  such  unethical  practices 
would  be  suppressed  by  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  retailer  to  sell  any  commodity 
at  less  than  his  "delivered  cost."  As  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  the  term  "delivered 
cost"  means  invoice  cost,  le.ss  di-scounts. 
and  includes  all  transportation  costs  and 
applicable  taxes. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  fair-trade 
bill,  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  aLso  lie  with  private  parties. 
Such  action  may  be  undertaken  by  any 
person  damaired  by  a  "loss-leader  prac- 
tice which  affects  interstate  commerce." 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  this  is 
the  same  bill  which  was  introduced  in 
1952.  when  Congress  was  considering  the 
legislation  which  was  to  become  the  Mc- 
Guire  Act. 

At  that  time  I  recall  there  were  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  who  expressed 
a  warm  regard  for  the  bill.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  their  joining  me  and 
my  cosponsors.  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  LMr.  Proxmire  1,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  in 
support  of  the  measure  at  this  time. 

The  third  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Robin.son-Patman  Act  by 
adding  a  provi.'^ion  to  prohibit  "sales  at 
unrea.sonably  low  prices  where  the  eJTect 
is  to  destroy  competition  or  to  eliminate 
a  competitor."  This  measure  is  intended 
to  be  a  civil  counterpart  to  the  some- 
what similar  provision  now  found  in  the 
criminal  prohibitions  of  section  3  of  the 
Robin.son-Patman  Act.  The  need  for 
such  protection  against  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  has  long  been  recognized. 

Cosponsoring  this  bill  with  me  are 
Senators    Long.    Morsi.    and    Proxmire. 

In  commending  these  legislative  pro- 
po.sals  to  the  earnest  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  reassured  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  treatment 
which  Congress  has  traditionally  ac- 
corded the  problems  of  small  business. 
Ihrough  the  years.  Congress  has  been 
always  willing  to  take  whatever  action 
was  necessary  to  protect  small-business 
interests.  Such  efforts  have  been  evi- 
denced particularly  in  the  area  of  legis- 
lation prohibiting  dCotrucUve  prlcmg 
practices. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Impor- 
tant role  played  by  Congress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fair  trade  competition.  As 
far  back  as  1936.  Congress  was  movins 
constructively  to  aid  fair  trade  at  the 
Federal  level.  At  that  time,  fair  trade 
was  relatively  iiieffective  because  of  its 
inability  to  function  in  interstate  com- 
merce. To  resolve  the  difTlculty,  Con- 
gress pas.sed  the  Miller-Tydings  Act. 
Again  in  1952,  when  fair  trade  competi- 
tion seemed  destroyed  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Uie  Schewegmann 
case.  Congress  proceeded  to  revitalize 
fair  trade  by  pa.ssing  the  McQuire  Act,  a 
measure  which  expres.sly  sanctioned  en- 
forcement of  fair  trade  prices  against 
nonsigning  retailers.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  almost  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  spoken  publicly  In  praise  of 
fair  trade  competition  and  Ita  many 
practical  benefits  to  all  scymenta  of  our 
economy. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  unique  Fed- 
eral exemptive  status  which  Congress 
has  established  for  fair  trade,  the  sys- 
tem has  won  acceptance  in  the  market 
places  of  the  N.ition.  Manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers, 
too.  have  come  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  fair-trade  competition  and  now 
depend  heavily  upon  its  continued  effec- 
tive operation.  Under  such  circimi- 
stances,  it  would  seem  that  a  moral  rela- 
tionship has  sprung  up  between  Congress 
which  has  fostered  the  development  of 
fair-trade  competition  and  the  many 
citizens  who  have  worked  so  energetically 
to  translate  the  principles  of  fair  trade 
into  practice.  In  any  event.  Congress 
must  carefully  guard  against  breaking 
faith  with  those  small-business  men 
whose  survival  depends  upon  a  strong 
and  vigorous  fair-trade  system.  Though 
this  responsibility  is  indeed  great,  I  am 
fully  confident  that  Congress  will  dis- 
charge it  as  successfully  as  has  always 
been  done  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
remain  nt  the  desk  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  to  give  an  opportunity  to  other 
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Senators  to  a-v;oclat^  themselves  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hcm- 
PHREY  "for  himstlf  and  other  Senators', 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

■fo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce : 

S  3B50  A  bill  to  amenfl  the  Tedernl  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  equal- 
ize rights  In  the  dl!!trlbuf Ion  of  Identiflf^d 
merchandise.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hvmphrly 
(for  hlmitelf   and  Mr    PunxMtwr  ) . 

To  the  CommHtee  en  the  Jiidtctary: 

S  3851  A  bill  tn  amend  the  act  "entitled 
"An  act  to  siipp'.emeiit  existing  laws  agaln.st 
tuilawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  October  16,  1914. 
and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  trade  and  rommerre  against  un!;\wful 
re«itralJitR  and  nionopoiie.s,"  npproved  July  2, 
1F9'>.  for  the  purpose  of  prohlblttnp  lo.s.s- 
leader  sales.  Introduced  by  Mr  Humphrfy 
(for  himself.  Mr  Long  Mr  MoRse,  and  Mr. 
Pu'iKurRr  I :  and 

8  38.'i2  A  bill  to  amend  the  C'.ayton  Art 
to  prohibit  sales  In  rommerrr  nt  unreason- 
ably low  prices  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
Injure  competition.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hi'MPHtET  ( for  hlm&elf,  Mr.  Long,  Mr  Mokse, 
and  Mr  Pro\mirfi. 


ACCE.'^'S  TO  ARMY  ENGINEERS'  KEr- 
ERVOIRS  FOR  DEVEU)PMENT  OF 
NAVIGATION.  RECREATION,  AND 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  builds  a 
dam  across  one  of  our  rivers,  such  as 
the  Columbia  Ri\er.  the  Foderal  Gov- 
ernment necessarily  acquires  control  of 
the  land  which  will  be  flooded  by  the 
re.senoir  formed  by  the  dam.  and,  along 
with  it,  acquires  control  over  many  miles 
of  contiguous  land  which  will  form  the 
banks  of  the  re.servoir.  Thus,  we  find 
a  paradoxical  situation.  In  that  the  same 
Federal  river  pro.iocts  which  create  op- 
poitunitie.s  for  new  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  form  of  navigation  charmrls 
and  low-cast  ixjwtr  supplies  also  inhibit 
such  development  by  limiting  access  to 
the   river  resorvoiis. 

Under  current  law  and  policies  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineer;?,  the  federally  owned 
strip  of  property  .«  jrrounding  the  reser- 
voir may  be  conditionally  leased  for 
short  terms  for  net  moie  than  5  years, 
I  believe;  but  it  may  not  be  sold  or 
lea.sed  for  long  periods  for  Industrial 
sites.  Con.sequently,  the  navigation 
benefits  of  the  extensive  series  of  inland 
lakes  being  formed  behind  the  great 
dams  on  the  Columbia  cannot  easily  be 
used  as  an  attraction  to  bring  new  in- 
dustries to  sites  along  the  river. 

To  the  extent  that  any  industrial  fa- 
cility Is  thus  prevented  from  locating 
at  or  near  the  Columbia  River,  this  rep- 
resents a  loss,  not  cinly  to  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washin'^ton.  but  also  to  the 
national  objectives  which  justify  such 
navigation  projects. 

During  the  pa.st  several  month.?,  a 
Tiumber  or  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  beer,  working  with  mem- 


bers of  tlieir  Congressional  delegations 
on  proposals  to  facilitate  access  to  Uie 
nver  sites  which  now  arc  held  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  alone  the  reservoirs 
behind  Federal  dams.  The  informed 
people  who  have  written  and  spoken  to 
me  about  this  problem  include  Alex  L. 
Parks,  for  the  Columbia  River  Develop- 
ment A.s^ociation;  Herlxrt  G.  West,  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Waterways  Associa- 
tion: Irvin  Mann.  Jr..  of  the  Port  Com- 
mi.s.'^ion  of  Umatilla.  Ores  ;  and  Thomas 
J  Wliite.  an  experienced  admiralty  at- 
torney, of  Portland.  The  poit  of  Uma- 
tilla, for  instance,  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  arrangement  of  access  to 
li\c  McNaiy  Pool,  formed  by  the  McNary 
Dam  across  the  Columbia  River  near 
this  city,  and  to  the  future  jwol  which 
will  be  formed  downstream  by  the  John 
Day  Dam.  Biggs,  and  Arlington.  Orcg. 

To  solve  this  problem  for  another  |X)i  t 
city  on  the  Columbia— tlic  port  of  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. — Congress  last  year  en- 
acted a  special  bill.  S.  2217.  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr,  MacnusonI  for  just 
that  sin;.:le  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  1  have  since  been  work- 
in.g  together  on  the  question  of  finding 
a  formula  that  would  authorize  a  solu- 
tion for  all  similar  situations  on  the 
Columbia  River,  find,  indeed,  on  other 
rivers  on  which  reservoirs  are  built  and 
operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We 
have  had  correspondence  on  this  ques- 
tion with  the  interested  parties  in  the 
Pacific  NorUiwest  and  with  the  Corps 
of  Engincer.s. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Washinprton 
and  I  are  introducing  two  bills,  cospon- 
.sored  by  both  of  us  and  by  our  colleagues 
from  Washington  and  Oregon,  that  will 
place  before  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  two  alternative  drafts  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  disjxwiitions 
of  federally  held  real  properly  along 
these  reservoirs  fol-  industrial,  naviga- 
tional, recreational,  and  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'cnt  that  the  text 
of  these  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President,  al- 
though I  am  not  absolutely  .sure  that 
either  of  these  bills  wholly  answers  all 
questions  that  may  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies  w  hich  should  govern 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  reservoir- 
bounding  lands  held  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, I  do  believe  that  they  will  form 
a  good  basis  for  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  for  ultimate  action  on  it. 

One  particular  question  which  has 
been  ••^tressed  by  the  Port  of  Umatilla 
and  others  in  Oregon  who  are  intere.>ted 
in  having  public  bodies  eligible  to  ac- 
quire property  rights  on  these  federally 
held  pool  banks,  arises  from  the  Oregon 
law  which  governs  such  property  acqui- 
sition by  public  bodies.  Section  777  185 
of  the  Oregon  Revised  Statutes  provides 
that— 

No  port  In  this  State  organised  or  created 
under  any  general  or  special  law  fchall  pur- 
cliase  any  lands  without  first  appointing 
three  disinterested  appraisers.  The  apprais- 
ers shall  fix  the  f.ilr  value  of  the  lands  pro- 


p«.>sed  to  be  ptirchased.  No  purchase  sh;iV.  b*> 
made  at  a  price  hlpher  than  such  appralsf»d 
ralue.  but  11  the  lands  cannot  be  purchased 
at  a  price  !iot  exceeding  such  appraised  value, 
the  lands  shall  only  be  subject  to  acquisition 
by  condenuiauon.  This  section,  however, 
does  not  require  any  port  to  purchtise  any 
such  lai.ds  at  the  appraised  value,  nor  shall 
stich  appmlsement  be  admitted  In  evidence 
in    any   cor.demnatlonal   proceeding. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Oregon  has 
expressly  ruled  that  this  secUon  would 
apply  to  purchases  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  all  othei-s. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  deter- 
mining the  price — which  under  section  4 
of  my  bill  must  in  each  case  reflect  fan- 
value — my  bill  would  simply  provide,  in 
section  4  ib).  that  "a  sale  may  be  made 
upon  such  terms  as  the  St^cretary  of  the 
Army  may  approve" — a.ssuming.  of 
course,  that  the  sale  otherwise  complicci 
with   the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 

This  provision  contemplates  tJiat  a 
port  commission  in  Oregon,  or  any  other 
municipal  body,  anywhere,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  sinailar  Slate  laws,  may  proceed 
to  have  the  Federal  property  m  question 
apprai.scd  under  tJie  procedures  required 
by  the  applicable  State  law.  The  com- 
mis-^ion  can  then  make,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  an  offer  based  upon  that 
appraisal;  and  if  the  Secretary  approves 
the  proposed  price,  the  transaction  may 
be  completed.  If  he  does  not.  presumably 
there  will  be  no  agreement  and  no  sale, 
unless  the  State  or  local  agency  subse- 
quently .submits  a  new  proposal  based 
on  a  later  appraisal.  The  law  cannot, 
after  all,  force  a  buyer  and  a  .seller  to 
agree — nor.  in  the  case  of  two  levels  of 
government  in  our  Federal  system,  will 
the  law  force  one  to  accept  a  price  de- 
termined by  a  means  chosen  by  the 
other. 

The  legitimate  interest  of  public  bodies 
with  respect  to  access  to  river  reservoiis 
for  public  purposes  aie  provided  for  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  3  of  my 
bill,  which  reads: 

In  order  to  Insure  tliaf  the  property  In- 
volved shall  be  utlll7.f^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Henernl  i)ubllc.  he  Fliall  at  nU  times,  in  any 
such  sale,  lease  or  fjratit  of  easement .  give 
preference  and  priority  to  public  bodies. 

I  aho  want  paiticularly  to  stress  that 
among  the  facilities  which  would  come 
within  the  purpcses  of  general  benefit  to 
t!ie  public  there  is  Included  the  u.'^e  of 
land  for  recreational  areas,  as  well  ns 
the  u.se  of  land  for  fish  hatcheries  and 
other  wildlife  conservation  programs, 
and  that  under  section  10.  this  bill 
would  have  to  be  administered  con- 
sistently with  existing  conservation 
jjolicies. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rfcord  a  valuable  memorandum, 
dated  October  15.  1957.  prepared  for  mc 
by  the  Columbia  River  Development  As- 
sociation. The  bill  I  am  Introducing 
was  drafted  by  the  Senate  Legislative 
Coun.sel  on  the  basis  of  a  propo.sed  draft 
.submitted  to  me  by  that  a.ssociation.  I 
understand  that  the  bill  of  the  Senat-or 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson!  is 
ba,scd  on  a  draft  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. I  hope  we  may  have,  from  the 
executive  agencies,  early  reports  on  both 
bills,  and  that  the  committee  will  collect 
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the  views  of  other  Interested  parties,  so 
that  a  bill  on  which  there  is  general 
agreement  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  can  be  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lack  or  Industrial  Sites  on  Dam  Pools  on 
THE  Columbia  River 

(Statement  presented  at  conference  with 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  The  DaUcs, 
Oreg  .  October  15.  1957.  Columbia  River 
Development  Association) 

Few  people  realize  that  restrictive  land- 
use  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
completely  hamstringing  industrial  develop- 
ment on  most  of  the  Columbia  River.  Until 
this  situation  is  corrected.  Industrial  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  River  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  effectively  prohibited.  This 
situation  was  created  over  the  years  in  a 
peculiar  fashion  : 

In  the  process  of  constructing  multipur- 
pose projects  on  our  navigable  rivers,  the 
Federal  Government  either  purchases  out- 
right or  acquires  easement-s  over  the  con- 
tiguous shorelands  Inundated  when  the 
water  level  is  raised. 

Initially  the  policy  of  the  Government  for 
the  most  part  was  to  secure  tlowape  ease- 
ments under  the  terms  of  which  local  land- 
owners granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  inimdate  their  lands  which  lay  in 
the  area  of  the  new  dam  pool.  Such  ease- 
ments also  empowered  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  flood  adjacent  lands  periodically 
and  to  raise  or  lower  the  pool  level  to  some 
degree  in  conjunction  with  its  prograni  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
power  production.  Most  of  the  land  behind 
Bonneville  Dam  flooded  permanently  or 
periodically  was  covered  by  these  flowage 
easements  and  little  or  no  effort  was  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  secure  fee  title 
except  where  it  proposed  to  erect  permanent 
structures  such  as.  for  example,  the  locks 
bypassing  Bonneville  Dam. 

Apparently,  however,  when  land  ncqui.sl- 
tlon  was  underway  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  M;Nary  Dam  the  Federal 
Government  began  where  pos.slble  to  acquire 
fee  title  of  the  flooded  lands  rather  than  mere 
flowage  easements  over  them.  This  policy 
was  perpetuated  in  the  acquisition  of  lands 
which  were  flooded  after  the  completion  of 
The  Dalles  Dam.  (The  records  of  the  Port- 
land and  Walla  Walla  districts.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, disclose  which  lands  are  actually 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  behind 
Bonneville,  The  Dalles,  and  McNnry  Dams  and 
which  are  merely  covered  by  flowi.ge  ease- 
ments. ) 

Most  Industrial  plants  require.  In  addition 
to  an  economlcol  source  of  power  — 

(a)  A  location  near  abundant  sources  of 
water  for  Industrial  purpcies; 

(b)  A  location  which  is  on  or  adjacent  to 
water,  rail  and  truck  transportation: 

(c)  A  location  reasonably  close  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  labor;  and 

(d)  A  favorable  climate  with  respect  to 
Buch  factors  a.s  taxes,  recreation  (for  its  labor 
lorce).  freight  rates,  and  so  forth. 

Requiremenu  (ai  and  (b)  above  ordi- 
narily would  be  met  most  satlfactorlly  by 
these  areas  of  land  directly  behind  main- 
stem  dams  on  the  Columbia  River.  Water  is 
relatively  abundant  and  existing  highway 
and  rail  installatlcms  are  close  and  can  be 
economically  utilized  Cheap  water  trans- 
portation Is  provided  by  the  river  itself. 
However,  the  site  selected  must  be  either  on 
or  contiguous  to  the  river  so  that  raw  mate- 
rials and  products  can  be  transshipped  to 
and  from  the  plant  to  water  transportation 
equipment.  Tills  necessarily  requires  that 
such  plants  be  located  not  more  than  1.000 
feet  from  the  river  proper,  and  preferably 
as  close  as  possible  consistent  wltli  the  threat 


of  flooding  during  periodic  rises  of  the  river. 
This  threat  has  appreciably  diminished  aa 
new  upstream  storage  dams  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  win  be  readily  seen  that  since  the  Fed- 
eral Governnunt  either  owns  or  controls  most 
of  the  waterfiont  lands  along  the  Columbia 
River,  it  is  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
industrle.s  must  look  to  acquire  sites  for 
their  jjlants.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  present  time  has  only 
very  limited  authority  to  lease,  sell,  or  grant 
easements  over  public  lands. 

Until  August  10.  1956.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  title  43,  United  States  Code  an- 
notated, section  931  (b)  was  empowered  to 
grant  easements  for  rights-of-way,  gas  and 
oil  pipelines,  and  so  forth,  to  private  as  well 
as  public  bcxlle.s.  subject  to  certain  reserva- 
tions for  revocation  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Leases  could  be  granted  for  rela- 
tively long  terms,  subject  to  the  same  right 
of  revocation  ii  the  same  were  advertised  and 
public  bids  solicited. 

On  Aupust  10,  195)6.  the  Congress  repealed 
title  43.  United  States  Code  Annotated,  sec- 
tion 931  (bi  and  related  statutes,  and  In 
lieu  thereof  enacted  title  10.  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  section  2667  through  title 
10,  United  States  Code  Annotated,  section 
2669,  Inclusive.  Under  title  10.  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  section  2C67,  the  Secretary 
of  any  Military  Department  is  empowered 
to  lease  to  prU'ate  parties  upon  such  terms 
as  he  con.slders  will  promote  the  national 
defense  or  be  in  the  public  Interest,  real 
or  personal  property  under  the  control  ol  his 
department  which  is: 

(a»  F-ir  the  time  being  not  needed  for 
public  Uie:  and 

(b)  Is  not  excess  property  as  defined  by 
title  40.  United  States  Code  Annotated,  sec- 
tion 472. 

The  statute  nl.so  requires  that  the  lease 
not  be  gr.nnted  for  moie  than  5  years  unless 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  that  a 
lease  for  a  longer  period  would  promote 
national  defense  or  be  in  the  public  Interest 
Furthermore,  the  lease  is  revocable  by  the 
Secretary,  or  his  succe.ssor.  during  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President. 

This  asroclation  fully  recognizes  that  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  administered  in  the  public 
interest.  Tlie  association  also  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  lease,  or  gri'nt  long-term 
easements  over  public  lands  which  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  powors  and  responsibilities.  How- 
ever, in  so  doing,  the  Federal  Government 
must  not  unreasonably  hamper  the  ability 
of  industry  to  secure  indu.strlnl  sites  on 
which   to  erect  its  plants  and  facilities. 

Tlie  existing  statutes  are  objection. ible  for 
the  following  specific  reasons: 

(1)  An  Inordinate  amount  of  time  Is  re- 
quired to  process  applications  for  leases  and 
easements  through  the  maze  of  Federal 
agencies  and  officials  who  must  make  find- 
ings that  are  con.sonant  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  8tatut€s. 

(2)  The  vast  discretion  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  with 
respect  to  leases  on  such  terms  as  he  con- 
siders will  promote  the  national  defense  or 
be  In  the  public  interest  makes  It  impossible 
to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
whether  or  not  a  lease  application  will  be  en- 
tertained or  not.  and  If  so,  what  terms  will  be 
required  by  the  Federal  government. 

(3)  The  basic  5-year  term  lease  permitted 
by  statute  is  far  too  short  a  term  for  any 
industry,  large  or  small,  to  consider.  This 
means  that  every  applicant  for  a  long  term 
Industrial  site  lease  must  satisfy  the 
cognizant  secretary  that  granting  the  lease 
winild  promote  the  national  defense  or  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  What  exactly  does  this 
mean?  Must  the  Industry  Involved  be  en- 
gaged, directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  munitions  or  other  military  produc- 
tion? Is  a  shirt  factory,  a  lumber  mill,  or  a 
refinery  In  the  public  Interest? 

(4)  Tlie  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  present  with  respect  to  leases  and  or  ease- 
ment* on  the  Columbia  River  Is  that  no 
permanent  structures  can  be  built  on  the 
lands  letised  or  over  which  easement  rights 
are  granted  Without  intending  to  be  face- 
tious. It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
Industry  can  build  a  plant  or  erect  any  kind 
of  Industrial  facilities  unless  the  construc- 
tion Is  relatively  permanent  In  nature.  No 
clear  definition  of  what  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers means  by  permanent  has  been  made, 
but  it  Is  assumed  that  what  Is  meant  Is  that 
the  structures  which  are  built  must  be  re- 
movable within  a  matter  jot  hours  In  the 
event  the  government  decides  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  pool  in  question.  Tlie  associa- 
tion submits  that  the  Govenuneiit  can 
achieve  tiie  same  protection  by  merely  stipu- 
lating that  the  lessee  or  grantee  waives  any 
claim  for  damages  to  structures  erected  In 
the  event  the  Government  elects  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  pool,  and  that  the  prohibition 
against  permanent  structures  Is  unreasonable 
and  unrealistic. 

(5)  The  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  revoke  any  such  lease  in  time  of  national 
emergency  is.  of  course,  a  basic  necessity. 
No  one  disputes  this  For  example,  11  the 
Federal  Government  foiuid  It  necessary  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency  to  commandeer  an 
industrial  site  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  bombs,  no  one  could  seri- 
ously contend  that  It  should  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Industry  located  there  for 
damages  even  though  the  Industry  Itself 
was  In  possession  of  the  land  under  a  lease 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Unfortunately,  however,  precipitous  action 
during  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  In  seizing 
private  property  and  revoking  rights  pre- 
viously granted  has  made  private  Industry 
(and  particularly  the  financier  backing 
those  Industries)  understandably  reluctant 
to  spend  mlillonn  of  dollars  on  plant  con- 
struction which  may  be  completely  lost 
through  the  whim  of  a  government  secre- 
tary In  revoking  a  lease  or  easement. 

The  problem  Is.  of  course,  to  establish  law 
flnd  procedures  whereby  Industries  can  ac- 
quire essential  Government  lands  under 
long-term  leases  with  some  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  leasehold  interest  will  not 
be  arbltarlly  and  summarily  revoked,  while 
at  the  same  time  Imposing  such  reasonable 
restrictions  as  will  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, in  times  of  war  or  {>eace. 

Moreover,  It  appears  that  the  problem  Is 
acute  only  In  certain  areas  of  the  United 
States,  notably  where  larce  Federal  projects 
have  preempted  available  Industrial  sites. 
such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

This  association,  therefore,  respectfully 
submits  the  following  suggested  alterna- 
tive program: 

ALTERNATTVI  NO     1 

(1)  The  creation  of  an  established,  long- 
range  policy  on  the  part  of  the  particular 
■governmental  official  or  agency  In  overall 
control  of  the  critical  areas  Involved,  where- 
by Industries  desiring  to  locate  In  such  areas 
can  proceed  intelligently  and  with  expedi- 
tion. Specifically,  and  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  Columbia  River  problem,  this 
policy   should    be   fijrmulated    as   follows: 

(a)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  should  hold 
public  hearings  to  develop  the  basic  require- 
ments of  Industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Government  on  the  other  In  the  Columbia 
Basin; 

(b)  Such  hearings  should  be  held  M  soon 
as  possible  as  the  situation  is  now  acute; 

(c)  Based  on  such  hearings,  a  policy  decla- 
ration should  be  formulated  and  dissemi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  association  believes  that  the  state- 
ment of  basic  policy  i  hould  and  would  be 
substantially  along  the  following  lines: 

That  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  having  found 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served,  will 
entertain  applications  for  leases  covering 
Industrial  sites  along  ihe  waterfront  of  all 
pools  on  the  Columbia  River  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

(a)  A  lea.se  term  of  not  less  than  25  nor 
more  than  50  years,  with  a  right  to  renew 
for  an  additional  like  period; 

(b)  The  lessee  must  agree  to  commence 
construction  In  not  less  than  Shears; 

(c)  The  rental  charged  will  be  Commensu- 
rate with  the  value  of  the  land  In  its  unim- 
proved state  and  can  be  paid  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  (Policy  now  is  to  require  that 
the  rental  or  charge  fjr  the  entire  period 
must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  time  the  lease 
or  easement  is  granted  ) 

(di  While  the  lease  or  easement  may  be 
revoked  In  time  of  nat  onal  emergency,  the 
Government  will  exerc:se  its  right  of  ter- 
mination only  if  the  leased  area  is: 

(li  Directly  essential  to  the  Government 
In  meeting  such  natlont-l  emergency,  or 

(11)  Absolutely  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  defense  plants  or 
structures. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Government  com- 
mandeers tlie  plant  erected  by  the  Industry 
In  time  of  national  emergency.  It  will  pay 
reasonable  compensation  therefor,  nolwlth- 
standuig  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  located 
on  Government-controlled  lands. 

(e»  The  les'^ee  shall  h:  ve  the  right  to  erect 
such  structure.s  on  the  leased  land  as  It 
deems  necessary,  vkhether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary. 

ALTERNATIVI     NO      2 

That  the  Congres. ■clonal  delrgations  from 
Oregon  and  Wa.shlngton  i  and  other  affected 
States)  Introduce  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  authority 
to  le.ise  lands  or  grant  appropriate  easements 
substantially  nlrng  the  same  lines  as  that 
recommended  with  respect  to  an  Intelligent 
pHDllcy  on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  apprcpriatt'ly  referred; 
and  without  ob.k'ctioii,  tlie  bilLs  intio- 
duced  by  the  Srnator  from  Oiegon  and 
Uie  Senator  from  Wailiington  I  Mr.  Mac- 
Ni'soN  1  will  be  punted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3853)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Aimy  t^  sell  or  lease,  or 
prant  ca.srnirnt,s  in.  o\er.  and  upon,  real 
proijerty  of  the  United  States  which  is 
jiart  of  a  dam  and  rccrvoir  project,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  NEt'Br.RCER  <for  himself, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son 1 .  was  received,  rend  twice  by  it.s  title. 
referred  to  the  Corrmittee  on  Pubhc 
Work.s,  and  ordered  tci  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  That  when  used  In  this 
act — 

(1)  The  term  "per.son"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "publlo  body"  means  any 
State,  county,  city,  town,  port  district  or 
other  municipal  corporation,  and  Includes 
Cfxjpera  fives. 

(3)  The  term  "propyerty"  means  real  prop- 
erty bordering  on.  contiguous  to.  or  touching 
the  waters  of  the  reserve  Ir  of  any  dam  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(4>  The  term  •facllltv"  moans  any  plant, 
factory,  terminal,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, commodity  convejing  system  or  wharf, 
dock  or  pier,  recreationa  area  or  dams,  reser- 
voirs, hatcheries  and  other  improvements  in 
connection  with  fish  and  wildlife  programs. 

Sec.  2  In  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  United  States  as  an  incident  to  the  con- 


struction of  dam  and  reservoir  projects  on 
many  rivers  has  acquired  or  holds  owner- 
ship of  Buttstantlal  amounts  of  property 
bordering  on  or  contiguous  to  said  rivers 
and  that  persons  and  public  bodies  must 
be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benellts  of  such  projects  by  the  erection  of 
facilities.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  fo.«:ter  the  de- 
velopment of  such  facilities  and  encourage 
employment  opportunities  in  connection 
therewith  by  selling  or  leasing,  or  granting 
easements  for  access  over.  in.  or  up<jn.  such 
property,  insofar  as  consistent  with  conser- 
vation and  other  objectives  of  such  projects. 

Sex:.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  to  sell  or  lease,  or  to  grant  ease- 
ments In,  over,  and  upon,  any  parcel  or 
part  of  property  under  his  control  to  any 
person  or  public  body  for  use  in  connection 
with  facilities  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
this  act.  In  ord^r  to  insure  that  the  prop- 
erty involved  sh:-.!!  be  utilized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tlie  general  public,  he  shall  at  all 
times.  In  any  such  sale,  lease  or  grant  of 
ea.sement,  give  preference  and  priority  to 
public  bodies. 

Sec.  4  Sales,  leases,  and  grants  of  ease- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  act  !=hall 
be  made  at  fair  value  and  in  accordance 
with  the  following: 

(a)  They  sliall  be  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions, reservatltJiiR.  and  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  determine  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  or  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  A  sale  m.Ty  be  made  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  approve. 

(c)  A  lease  may  be  made  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  m:iy  approve, 
but  no  lense  may  be  for  more  than  50  years 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy  determines 
that  a  lease  for  a  longer  period  would  pro- 
mote national  defense  or  lie  in  the  public 
Interest.  Every  such  lease  shall  give  to  the 
le.^see  the  first  right  to  buy  the  property  if 
the  lease  is  revoked  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  sell  the  property  under  this  act 
or  any  otlier  provision  of  law. 

(d)  Eiisements  for  rights-of-way  over.  In, 
and  upon  property  may  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to 

(A)  Any  vendee  or  lessee  of  property  sold 
or  Icaseel  under  this  act  to  en.Tble  svich  ven- 
dee or  lessee  to  use  efTecti\cly  the  property 
so  sold  or  leased;  and 

(B)  Any  person  or  public  botly  for  rail- 
road tracks;  oil  and  gas  pipelines;  substa- 
tions for  electric  power  transmis.iion  lines. 
telephone  lines,  and  telegraph  lines,  and 
pumping  stations  for  gas,  water.  Ff>wer.  and 
cjil  pipelines;  canals;  ditches:  flumes:  tun- 
nels; roads  and  strfH>t.s;  facilities  as  herein 
defined;  and  any  other  purpo.'^e  deemed  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  be  of  aid  In 
carrying  out  the  policy  established  in  this 
act. 

(e)  Rentals  under  lea.<!cs.  and  considera- 
tion paid  for  grants  of  easement,  shall  be 
payable  on  a  year-to-year  b.nsis. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall, 
before  authorizing  any  sale  or  lease,  or  grant 
of  e.isement  over,  in,  or  upon  any  part  or 
parcxl  of  property  under  his  control,  make  a 
finding  that  the  proposed  sale,  lease,  or 
grant  of  c;isement  will  not  be  against  the 
public  interest,  and  shall  require  that  the 
applicant  agree  that  a  facility  will  be 
erected  thereon  within  a  period  of  3  years, 
or  in  the  ease  of  an  ea.sement  that  such  ea.se- 
ment will  be  xised  within  such  period  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  granted. 

Rrc.  6.  Every  lease  or  grant  of  easement 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  reserve 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  revocation 
and  termination,  and  title  of  every  vendee 
vuKlcr  a  Siilc  under  such  provisions  shaSl  be 


subject  to  a  right  of  reverter  to  the  United 
States,  upon  the: 

(a)  Failure  of  the  vendee,  lessee,  or 
grantee  to  conjply  with  tiie  terms  oX  the 
sale,  lease,  or  grant  of  easement; 

(b)  Nonuse  of  the  property  for  a  3-year 
period; 

(c)  Abandonment;  or 

( d )  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  existence  of  a  national 
emergency  and  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  tliat  the  particular  part  or 
parcel  sold,  leased,  or  encumbered  by  ease- 
ment is  absolutely  required  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army  may 
m.ike  such  regvilatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
to  can-y  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  grant 
of  easement  in.  any  land  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  give  such  public  notice  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  give  all  niteresi.ed 
parties  in  tlie  general  vicinity  of  such  land 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  such  sale,  ren- 
tal, or  grant  of  easement 

Sec.  8  Mo.ney  received  by  the  United 
States  from  sales,  leases,  or  grants  of  ease- 
ment under  this  act  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  9.  The  interest  of  a  lessee  of  property 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  inter- 
est of  a  grantee  under  such  provisions  of  an 
easement  over.  in.  or  upon  property,  m.iy  be 
taxed  by  any  public  body  having  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  amend  or 
modify  any  provision  ol  section  4  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944.  as 
amended  (16  U.  S.  C.  460d)  or  the  act  of 
March  10.  1934  (the  Coordination  Act  i .  as 
amended  (16  U.  S  C.  661-666c);  and  this 
act  shall  be  administered  consistently  with 
the  policies  of   those  provisions. 

The  bill  (S.  3854  •  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  sell  lands  at  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  to  State  and  local 
agencies  for  port  development,  or  reci  e- 
ational  or  industrial  facilltie.s.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Nei-berger,  and  Mr.  Morse*  is 
a.s  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  whenever  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Army  determines  that  the 
development  of  public  port  or  recreational 
facilities,  or  industrial  facilities  on  land, 
which  is  part  of  a  d;im  and  reservoir  project 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  will  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  furtlierance  of  the  objectives 
and  puiposes  of  the  project,  he  may  convey 
such  land  to  a  political  sulxllvision  of  a  State 
or  to  a  port  district,  port  authority,  or  other 
body  created  by  a  St*te  or  through  a  compact 
between  two  or  more  Stales,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  or  enc^mraglng  the  de- 
velopment of  any  or  all  of  such  facilities. 
In  any  case  where  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions of,  or  bodies  created  by.  a  State 
seek  to  obtain  the  same  land,  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Aimy  shall  give  preference  to  that 
political  EUlxlivlsion  or  body  whose  intended 
use  of  the  land  will  best  promote  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  project  of  which  such 
land  Is  a  part  was  authorized. 

Sec  2.  Any  conveyance  authorized  by  this" 
act  shall  be  made  et  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  upon  condition  that  the  prfip>erty  shall 
be  utilized  only  In  acexirdance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  .section  o'  this  act  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  Include  in  the 
deed  of  any  such  conveyance  any  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  development, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  the  project  in- 
volved and  as  may  otherwise  be  in  the  publie 
Interest  or  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro^'i- 
sions  of  this  act. 
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Sec  3.  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any 
land  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  give  such  public 
notice  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
give  all  interested  eligible  bodies  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  such  land  an  opportunity 
to  apply  for  the  purchase  of  such  land. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  from  any  conveyance 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 


be  amended  "to  make  lawful  under  the  act 
a  special  rate  granted  in  return  lor  an  ex- 
clusive contract  with  a  shipper." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT.  1916 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Shippins  Act.  1916.  in  order 
to  make  lawful  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act  a  special  rate  granted  in  re- 
turn for  an  exclusive  contract  with  a 
shipper.  I  a.sk  unanimous  ccn.scnt  that 
a  statement  relating  to  the  bill,  prepared 
by  me.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement  w  ill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3857)  to  amend  the  Ship- 
pins?  Act.  1916.  in  order  to  make  lawful 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  a  special 
rate  granted  in  return  for  an  exclusive 
contract  with  a  shipper,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Butler,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Butler 
Is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Btm  er 
The  Supreme  Court  has  to'iy  handed 
down  a  decision  which  shatters  the  tradi- 
tional and  time-honored  conference  system 
of  ratemaking  for  ocean  shipping.  This 
decision  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case  of  Federal  Maritime  Board  v.  l.sbrandt- 
sen  Company.  Inc..  et  al.  and  Japan-Atlanttc 
and  Gulf  Freight  Conference,  et  al.  v. 
United  Staten.  et  al. 

In  my  considered  view,  these  decisions  will 
create  a  confusion  and  result  wlilch  is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  Jus- 
tices Frankfurter  and  Burton,  in  their  Joint 
dissenting  opinion,  put  the  problem  In  this 
perspective: 

"The  Court  today  holds  that  any  dual 
system  of  International  steamship  rates  tied 
to  exclusive  patronage  contracts  that  is  de- 
signed to  meet  outside  competition — how- 
soever justified  It  may  be  as  a  reasonable 
means  of  counteracting  cut-throat  compe- 
tition— violates  section  14  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  and  cannot  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  pursuant  to  .section 
15  of  that  act.  The  Court  thus  outlaws  a 
practice  that  has  prevailed  among  interna- 
tional steamship  conferences  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  Is  presently  employed  by  at  least 
half  of  the  hundred-odd  conferences  sub- 
ject to  B<^ard  Jurisdiction,  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  Board  in  this  case  to  decrease 
the  probability  of  ruinous  rate  wars  In  the 
shipping  Industry.  In  doing  so,  the  Court 
does  more  than  set  aside  a  weighty  decision 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  It  could  do 
so  only  by  rendering  meaningless  two  prior 
decisions  In  which  this  Court  respected  the 
power  given  by  Congress  to  the  Board,  within 
the  usual  limits  of  administrative  discretion, 
to  approve  or  disapprove  such  agreements." 

Except  In  one  particular.  Justice  Harlan 
also  agreed  with  this  dissenting  opinion. 

To  Insure  that  the  difficulties  which  most 
certainly  will  now  ensue  in  respect  to  rate- 
making  will  be  minimized  and  clarified,  I 
believe  that  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  should 


PURCHASE  AND  DONATION  OF 
FLOUR  -AND  CORNMEAL  FOR  CER- 
TAIN PURPOSES 

Mr  THYE.  Mr.  President,  T  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  purchase  flour  and  cornmeal 
and  donating  them  for  certain  dome.stic 
and  foreiun  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  relating  to  the 
bill,  prepared  by  me.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3858 1  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase flour  and  cornmeal  and  donatinj? 
same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thye.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresti-y. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Thye 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Thte 

T  ofTer  for  Introduction  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase flour  and  cornmeal  and  to  donate  these 
purchased  commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign purcha.ses. 

According  to  the  present  provisions  of 
Public  Uiw  480.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  required  to  process  stocks  of  its 
wheat  and  corn  Into  flour  and  cornmeal  for 
purposes  of  donation.  These  donations  are 
made  domestically  to  (1)  the  school-lunch 
program,  (2)  to  needy  persons  under  Slate 
welfare  profjrams.  and  (3)  to  certain  quail- 
fled  Institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  juve- 
nile correctional  schools.  Foreign  donations 
are  made  through  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies such  as  religious  groups  and  CARE  to 
needy  persons  in  foreign  countries. 

I  am  informed  that  under  the  present 
administrative  requirements  about  10  days 
are  required  to  process  the  bids  which  are 
advertised  and  let  to  milling  Interests  to 
produce  flour  and  cornmeal  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Comnrodlty  Credit  Corporation.  When 
a  milling  project  Is  advertised  for  bids,  I  am 
Informed  that  as  many  as  90  different  desti- 
nations might  be  involved  and  firms  through- 
out the  Nation  respond  to  the  bid  requests. 
The  result  Is  that  the  Oratn  Division  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  Is  faced 
with  the  task  of  prcx-essing  as  many  as  6,000 
bids  with  various  destinations  by  various 
firms.  This  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  bids  are  advertised 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  Department 
to  know  Just  where  the  wheat  or  corn  will  be 
available  for  shipment  to  the  selected  bidder. 

The  proposal  which  I  offer  for  introduction 
would  authorize  the  commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  go  Into  the  market  and  purchase 
flour  and  cornnreal  directly  without  having 
to  go  through  this  complicated  process  of 
advertising  lor  milling  bids.  The  Depart- 
ment advises  me  that  the  processing  of  di- 
rect sales  bids  would  require  about  only  4 
days  as  compared  to  the  present  10.  The 
simplification  of  administrative  procedures 
involved  hardly  needs  emphasis. 

With  the  recent  announcement  that  the 
export  subsldy-ln-klnd  program  Is  being  ex- 
tended to  corn  and  feed  grains  In  addition 
to  the  wheat  program,  we  have  succeeded  In 
removing  to  a  great  extent  the  activities  of 
the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation   la    the 


grain  export  business  The  export  of  sur- 
plus commodities  has  been  returned  to  the 
normal  channels  of  the  grain  trade. 

I  suggest  now  that  we  take  this  further 
step  which  would  take  the  Cunrmodlty  Credit 
Corporation  out  of  the  milling  business. 
Why  now  allow  our  surplus  corn  and  wheat 
move  through  the  normal  grain  trade  and 
milling  channels  instead  of  Incurring  the 
additional  administrative  and  storage  costs 
Involved  In  moving  these  grains  into  Govern- 
ment storage  and  then  out  again  for  proc- 
essing. I  suggest  that  the  authorization 
provided  in  my  proposal  will  attack  the 
commr>dlty  surplus  program  before  It  moves 
Into  Government  storage  to  the  extent  that 
donations  may  be  made  to  domebtlc  and  for- 
eign outlets. 

This  authorization  can  be  adopted  without 
Increasing  the  level  of  trade  activities  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Comnrodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. We  should  look  toward  deemphasiz- 
Ing  the  commercial  activities  of  the  CCC  and. 
although  this  proposal  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  I  certain  do  not  want  It  to  be 
Iwiked  upon  as  a  change  which  might  later 
lead  to  Increased  trade  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR 
TRAINING  OF  UNITS  OP  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS  OP  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  adminl.stration  and 
training  of  units  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  is  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  of  trarvsmlttal, 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  3863 »  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  nece.ssary  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  training  of  units  of  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Russell  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Salton- 
STALD.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell 
Is  as  follows: 

The  SrcRETABT  or  DErrNse. 

Washington,  May  1,  1958. 
Hon   Richard  M   Nixon. 

Prf^tdent  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  '"To 
provide  additional  faculties  necessary  for 
the  administration  and  training  of  vuUts 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,"  U)gether  with 
a  sectional  analysis  thereof. 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  1958.  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mends  that  it   t>e  enacted   by   the  Congress. 

purpose  of  the  legislation 
The  National  Defense  Facilities  Act  of 
1950  (Public  Law  783,  81st  Cong  )  author- 
ized the  acqvilsltlon  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  authorization  was 
amended    by    Public    Law    302    of    the    84lh 
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Congress  and  Public  Law  85-215.  Perma- 
nent provisions  of  the  foregoing  legislation 
have  been  codified  In  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  are  Included  m 
pending  amendments  thereto. 

Report  No.  696,  House  of  Representatives, 
85th  Congress,  1st  session,  based  on  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices preceding  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85  215.  stated  that  suTlcient  increase  in  the 
general  uulhorizallon  for  facilities  for  the 
Reserve  components  would  be  provided  for 
flscitl  year  1958.  but  that  thereafter  •the 
Department  of  Defense  should  request  an- 
nual authorizations  on  a  line-item  basis." 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  such 
specific  project  avithonzatlon  for  hscal  year 
1959.  together  with  certain  other  provisions 
necessary  to  efleci  the  transition  from  the 
general  authorization  .heretofore  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  llac-ltem  tyi>e  required 
Xor  future  programs. 

The  profKJsed  legislation  Is  premised  upon 
retention  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  133 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  the  full- 
est extent  compatible  with  the  expressed 
Intent  of  the  CongresK.  The  only  substan- 
tive amendment  of  that  chapter  would  be 
the  deletion  of  the  r'^quircment  for  ■"con- 
sultation" with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees with  respect  '.o  the  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
svibstltutlon  therefor  of  a  provision  requir- 
ing authorization  by  Uiw  of  specUic  projects, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize specific  projects  for  the  Naval  Reserve, 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, and  the  Air  N;itlonal  Guard.  Addi- 
tional authorization  is  not  requested  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  NatKjnal  Guard 
Inasmuch  as  projects  heretofore  authorized 
and  appropriated  lor.  but  remaining  un- 
con.'tructed.  are  sufficient  In  nvuuber  to 
cover  the  approved  obligation  program  of 
construction  during  flscal  year  1959  for 
both  of  these  Reserve  components. 

cost  and  Bl'DCET  DATA 

E'T<ctment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  nppropriat.on  of  funds 
for  specific  line  Itens  in  the  amoiuit  of 
$11,892  000  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
♦6.272,000  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  and 
•  11.976.000  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  $8  million  Is 
Included  In  the  Preslcenfs  budget  for  fl.'-cal 
year  1959  for  the  Dej'artment  of  the  Navy, 
an  undetermined  amount  not  exceedmg 
•6  272.000  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 
t9. 600.000  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  A   Ql-arles. 

(2  Inciosurcs:  1.  Draft  bill,  2.  Sectional 
analysis.) 

SEmoNAi,  An^iysis  of  a  Bjil  To  Provide 
Additional  Facilities  Necessary  for  the 
Administration  and  Training  of  Units  of 
THE  Reserve  Comp«)nents  of  the  Ar.veii 
Forces  of  the  United  Statls 

Section  1  (1)  amends  section  2233  (a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sc  as  m  delete 
the  present  requirement  for  consultation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committees,  since  a 
later  subsection  establishes  a  requirement  for 
line  Item  authorlzatlcn. 

Section  1  (2)  adds  two  new  subsections, 
2233  (e)  and  2233  (f).  Section  2233  (e) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
cure advance  pl.Tnnlnp,  construction  design, 
and  architectural  services  in  connecti<jn  with 
reserve  facilities  which  have  not  been  specif- 
ically authorized  by  line  Item.  Similar  au- 
thority with  respect  to  public  works  Is  con- 
tained In  section  504  of  Public  Law  155.  82d 
Congress,  as  amended  by  section  512  of  Pub- 
lic Law  161,  84th  Congress.  Section  2233  (f) 
provides  that  facilities  for  reserve  forces  shall 
not   be   considered  "military   public   works" 


within  the  meaning  of  those  provisions  of 
military  construction  authorization  acts 
which  repeal  prior  authorizations  for  public 
works.  Thus,  section  506  of  Public  Law  85- 
241  repeals  authorizations  for  public  works 
contained  In  acts  approved  before  July  28, 
1954,  but  by  subsection  4  excepts  from  such 
repeal  authorizations  ccjntalned  in  sections 
2231  2238  of  title  10.  Section  1  (2)  of  the 
subject  bill  would  eliminate  any  p>osslble 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  annual  inclu- 
sion of  a  savings  clause  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  chapter  133. 

Section  1  (3)  adds  a  new  section  2233a  to 
provide  that  no  expenditure  or  contribution 
that  Is  more  than  $50,000  may  be  m.-de  unless 
the  facility  has  been  authorized  by  a  line 
item.  Tills  section  also  provides  two  perma- 
nent exceptions  to  the  requirement  for  line 
Item  authf)rlzatlon:  (a)  leases  are  exempted, 
so  that  the  new  procedure  will  conform  to 
the  present  procedure,  under  which  consul- 
tation is  not  effected  with  respect  to  leases; 
and  (bi  the  restoration  or  replacement  of 
facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  Is  also  ex- 
empted from  the  line  Item  requirement,  as  It 
Is  under  section  407  of  Public  Law  968.  84th 
Congress. 

Section  1  (4)  amends  th»»  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 133  to  Include  section  2233a. 

Section  2  contains  two  technical  amend- 
ments. Subsection  (al  amends  section  3  of 
the  National  Defense  Facilities  Act  so  as  to 
delete  the  limitations  on  money  authoriza- 
tion and  time.  Since  facilities  for  reserve 
forces  will  henceforth  be  authorized  by  line 
Items  In  statvites  which  contain  their  own 
money  authorization,  the  limitations  now 
cont::ined  in  the  National  Defense  Facilities 
Act  will  be  deleted  for  additional  clarity. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  3  (al  of 
the  N.itlonal  Defense  Facilities  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended.  This  section  provides  that  ap- 
proprlallons  otherwise  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  may  be  used  to  lease  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  the  act  without  re- 
gard to  the  monetary  limitations  of  the  act. 
However,  since  the  monetary  limitations 
would  be  repealed  by  section  2  (a),  this  ref- 
erence to  It  should  be  eliminated. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  or  develop  the  facilities 
listed  therein.  Authority  is  al^o  provided  for 
facilities  made  necessary  by  changes  in  the 
assignnient  of  weapons  or  equipment  to  Re- 
serve forces  units,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  determines  that  the  deferral 
of  such  facilities  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Interests  of  national  security,  and  he 
notifies  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  nature  and  estimated  cost  of  any  such 
facility.  This  will  provide  for  facilities  of  an 
emergency  nature,  similar  to  those  author- 
ized by  section  302  (b)  of  Public  Law  968. 
84*h  Congress,  as  amended,  although  the 
criteria  tisrd  by  the  present  bill  are  consid- 
erably more  strlnrent. 

S?ctlon  4  provides  certain  exceptions  to  the 
requirement  of  line  Item  authorization. 
These  exceptions  are  of  a  temporary  natare, 
and  are  therefore  stated  separately  from  those 
permanent  exceptions  whl'^h  section  1  (3)  of 
the  bill  makes  a  part  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code.  These  temporary  exceptions  are 
(a)  those  iHClllties  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  consultation  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  July  1,  1958,  where 
they  are  under  contract  before  July  1,  1960. 
and  are  funded  from  appropriations  made 
l>efore  the  bill  is  enacted:  and  ib»  those  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  section  3  (3  I  of  the  bill. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  or  develop  Installations  or 
facilities  under  the  act.  without  regard  for 
sections  3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. Section  3648.  which  has  been  codified 
as  section  529  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
prohibits  advance  payments  except  where 
they   are  specllicany   authorized.     This  sec- 


tion Is  reg^ularly  waived  In  military  construc- 
tion authorization  acts  In  order  to  make  pro- 
vision lor  situations  where  advance  payments 
are  necessary,  as  for  example  where  utility 
lines  of  a  private  company  are  extended  at 
Government  cost.  Although  such  Intitial 
payments  are  ultimately  recouped  through 
deductions  from  payments  for  utility  serv- 
ices, they  are,  in  tiie  strict  sense,  advance 
payments,  and  a  waiver  is  therefore  necessary. 

Section  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  has  been  codified  as  sections  259  and 
267  of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  provides, 
first,  that  money  paid  for  a  public  building 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specifically  ap- 
propriated therefore,  and,  second,  that  no 
money  shall  be  spent  for  any  public  building 
until  sketch  plans,  outline  descriptions,  and 
detailed  ccst  estimates  have  been  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services.  Both 
of  these  statutory  provisions  have  been 
waived  In  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion acts,  the  first  one  because  the  require- 
ment that  the  amount  spent  not  exceed  the 
amount  sjjeclflcally  appropriated  is  deemed 
Inconsistent  with  those  provisions  authoriz- 
ing a  variance  in  total  cost  as  is  provided  by 
section  7  of  the  subject  bill.  The  requirement 
for  plans,  descriptions,  and  cost  estimates  has 
also  been  waived  in  military  construction  act,s 
as  constituting  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Similarly, 
the  provisions  of  sections  4774  (d)  and  9774 
(d).  which  generaUy  require  the  submission 
of  detailed  cost  estimates  for  permanent 
structures,  have  been  waived  for  the  reason 
that  In  many  cases  such  estimates  are  not 
available  until  the  project  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  Section  5  of  the  bill  further 
authorizes  the  placing  of  improvements  on 
land  before  the  Attorney  Generals  opinion 
Is  obtained  establishing  title  to  the  land,  as 
is  required  by  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  This  waiver  does  not  mean  that 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  Is  not  ob- 
tained, but  mereh'  that  urgent  construction 
may  proceed  before  a  formal  opinion  Is 
rendered.  Section  6  also  authorizes  the 
performance  of  various  actions  which  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Section  e  authorizes  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  increase  the  cost  of  any  project  by 
15  percent,  provided  that  the  total  costs  set 
forth  In  section  6  are  not  exceeded. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTION, RELATING  TO  DOUBLE 
JEOPARDY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  plea  of  double 
jeopardy. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  joint 
re.solution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  tl'ie 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.  J.  Res.  17.5') 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relatinp  to 
the  plea  of  double  jeopardy,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

ResoUed  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in   Congress  assembled    (two-thirds  of  each. 
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House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Coiistltutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  The  double  Jeopardy  provision 
of  the  fifth  article  of  amendment  to  this 
Constitution  shall  not  bar  the  retrial  of  a 
person  for  an  olTense  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed upon  a  former  trial.  If  upon  his  own 
motion  or  upon  appeal  of  his  conviction  he 
Is  granted  the  right  to  a  new  trial;  and  upon 
■uch  retrial  he  may  be  convicted  of  any  crime 
of  which  he  could  have  been  convicted  upon 
bla  former  trial  for  such  offense. 

"Bkc.  2.  Thid  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
linlenB  It  shall  have  been  nitincd  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  IreU- 
laturea  o(  three-foiirilin  of  the  nevernl  fltates 
within  7  yenra  from  liie  Uule  of  lis  aubmia' 
•Ion," 

Mr.  TIIttflMOWn  l/ir  rrr-sMrtif.  ihc 
MumwA  lh«  powiA  of  C'o(tt«>^<*n  ftfwl  lliA 

»/»«1U(Ih|  ffiifimhi'.  tit  t'iiiui,itivUmi*\  Ht'tM 

W</>»«  itv  tur,  h</*«VM,  w>«  fh«  UH'cuuH' 
lhui¥  ttfuHuiu  ju4)<:)t>l  umt'iniini'htM  Ut 

utw  ttt  Hits  luU«l  mifiiUDiituiumui '  jutli* 
ciiil  umftuUnfitiH  'ihiit  amciwlmffit  whn 
fttfcHiali'd  bv  flv«  )u.->tlccft  ovi-r  the  olj- 
Jtfcllon  of  four  in  the  rii«««  of  Qrem  v, 
Vnitcd  Stairs  i^i  U.  U.  lOi,  decldtd  De- 
cembff  la,  i:>57», 

William  Oreen,  the  appcUuiit,  was  In- 
dicted ir  the  Fcdeiul  L)i«tnct  CVurt  In 
the  District  of  Culumbia  fur  arHon  and 
murder,  the  offenn's  havlns  arisen  out 
of  the  same  Incident— the  death  of  a 
woman  In  the  hou.se  which  Orccn  is  al- 
leged to  have  maliciou.sly  burned.  On 
trial.  Green  was  convicted  of  ar.son  and 
murder  in  the  second  det,'rce.  The  con- 
viction of  second  domce  murdci-  was  ap- 
pealed by  Gieen  on  the  piround  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  sustain  a  jury  charge 
on,  or  a  conviction  of,  second  depree 
murder.  In  reversing  and  rcmandinr^ 
the  case  for  a  new  trial,  the  Court  said; 

In  seeking  a  new  trial  at  which— If  the 
evidence  is  substantially  as  before— the  Jury 
will  have  no  choice  except  to  find  him  RUilty 
cf  first  degree  murder  or  to  acquit  him. 
Green  Is  manifestly  taking  a  dcsijerate 
chance.  He  may  suffer  the  death  penalty. 
At  oral  argument  we  Inquired  of  his  counsel 
whether  Green  clearly  understood  the  possi- 
ble consequence  of  success  on  this  appeal, 
and  were  told  the  appellant,  who  Is  64  years 
of  age,  says  he  prefers  death  to  spending  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  prison.  He  Is  entitled  to 
a  new  trial.  (95  U.  S.  App.  D.  C.  45.  48,  218 
r.  2d  856,  859  ) 

Upon  retrial  upon  the  Indictment  of 
first  degree  murder.  Green  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Again  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  ciicuit  court,  this  time  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  put  twice 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  in  violation  of  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  Court  of  Appeals,  nine 
judges  sitting  en  banc,  affirmed  the  con- 
viction and  Green  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  minimum 
majority,  in  absolute  disregard  of   the 


expressed  Intention  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, which  initiated  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis,  amended  the  double  jeopardy 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  set  aside 
the  conviction  of  Green,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  put  twice  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  oITen.se. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  First  Congress, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Madi- 
son's draft  of  the  P'lfth  Amendment, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Congress.  As  Justice  Frankfurter  point- 
ed out  In  his  able  dissent  in  Green  against 
United  Stales,  the  members  of  the  First 
Congress  "evidenced  a  concern  that  the 
language  should  express  what  the  mem- 
bers understood  to  be  the  rRtnblihrd 
common-law  principle  Theie  waw  feur 
that,  n't  proposed  by  Mndlson,  It  mli'ht 
be  Ifikrn  to  prohibit  n  «:rrnnd  tilnl  even 
when  s(/in'ht  by  a  defrndiinl  who  IinJ 
bpfJJ  cuttWctfd" 

f»  mi«»  tiMu)t<  c^ptir.  |ir)ifwi(infiy  \n  ihp 
rtm»fii>*  of   tit^\ttt<nptn»iivt*   Mphftoft  of 

fittxik  Vo(V,  Iho  Hittlo  ¥^tni<h  iifitimtsfi)  fh)«» 
ttmfufimtni,  ihit  iUf  roocum  rtid  tmi 
ihN  >i4l  Huv  »mU  ftii*u\i  M  n-ui^UaU  m  lt>« 

'Ihtt  Coijit  cannot  l;«  tH^■^^^>^^(^  oii  (h« 
\)Uhln  llutl  Ihl*  v>»t>  u  <!«<  |.  Ion  nf  (u  .,i  ui}' 
pr('>«loM.  'IhK  Coiiit  cUuily  iiiul  nut'* 
cirully  Ml  tunit  Um  contiulliiK/  pirnnplff 
In  (h»  vhtly  cuht-  of  UriitfU  Hiulct  v  liuU 
<102  U  8  002*,  whtrn  It  kitid; 

Ii  U  quite  cie.ir  tliul  u  AvU  iid.iiit,  who  pro' 
ruro*  u  JiulKmeiit  uKuin&t  hiii)  upon  un  In- 
dlctinciit  to  be  sot  uiilUe,  may  be  irl«d  uncw 
\i\)nn  the  imme  indictment,  or  upon  ujioiher 
Indictment,  for  the  nume  oUcnite  of  which 
he  had  been  convicted. 

The  precise  question  here  faced  the 
Court  in  Trono  v.  United  States  (199 
U.  S.  521  >.  at  which  time,  the  Court,  in 
reaching  the  diametrically  opposite  re- 
sult, said: 

The  conRtltutlonal  provision  was  really 
never  Intended  to.  and.  properly  construed, 
does  not  cover,  the  case  of  a  Judi^ment  under 
these  circumstances,  which  had  been  an- 
nulled by  the  Court  at  the  request  of  the 
accused. 

Thus  the  Court  not  only  fabricated  an 
Intent  of  Congress  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary,  but 
al.so  again  ifinored  the  wisdom  and  legal 
scholarship  of  the  great  Supreme  Court 
Justices  of  the  past  by  flagrantly  vio- 
lating the  laudatory  principle  of  stare 
decisis. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing.  In  my  opinion, 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  adopt  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  make  that 
great  document  apply  in  the  way  that  it 
has  applied  down  through  the  years.  The 
fact  that  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended  by  a  5  to  4  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Court  .should  be  something  to  alarm  and 
dismay  every  citizen.  I  devoutly  believe 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
only  by  the  processes  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

The  resolution  which  I  offer  today 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  would  re.store  to  the  double 
jeopardy  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
of  that  great  docimient,  the  meaning 
which  was  originally  intended,  and 
which  was  adliered  to  by  the  court  prior 


to  la.«Jt  December  16.  In  simple  terms.  It 
would  Insure  that  when  a  defendant  is 
granted  the  risht  to  a  new  trial  on  his 
own  motion,  he  must  accept  tlie  risks 
that  accompany  a  new  trial. 

The  effect  of  the  Green  case  presents 
a  clear  danger  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  public.  Once  again  the  court 
has  rationalized  the  release  on  society 
of  criminals  alx)ut  whose  guilt  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  decision  Is  even  more 
appalling,  since  decided  by  a  5  to  4  vote. 
Even  were  this  an  l.solated  instance,  I 
would  be  alarmed.  But  thLs  is  not  an 
Isolated  instance;  It  Is  an  Increasingly 
rcKular  occurrence,  and  my  alarm  has 
long  since  ripened  Into  Intense  concern, 
which  I  am  sure  Is  shared  by  many  well 
Informed  per.«;ons  Recenlly.  no  le.-yi 
authority  tlinn  the  esteemed  Judgo 
I,eaine(l  Hiiid  made  this  comment  on 
the  If  lisiMliVtt  activities  of  th«  Buuttnui 

p-iff  ffirt^lf  If  *»"rti1^  h»  fn/<*l  UM^'ttnt  f/» 
ff*  f'i''/t  t,r  H  tii"'t  "I  \'\ni"iiii-  NUMfdiNii*, 
«.•,.!,    If   f   tn.i-^    h    ■*■    ('.  /  b/^'»*   \\^¥»^    *S^USi 

t    N.«<M<r<tl)r    /»'<    h     •         //     ttlt-f    WtP    th    f^Umt§», 

t  nh't'iUt  »».(••  n.0  •oniiO«»«  iif  |)VM>((  hi  • 
lt>ii\»-'f  1*»»M*  I  t,„i0  Ml  ^0|u^^  l)»*»<f«it*(»||f, 
If, Inn  (».»l   )i,    n,«.  itu>.<  M'<>t  nf  ^HitAUi  Mlfilr*. 

I}<  I'HHttM  {  K(."W  1>''W  |||l»*<;«^  »<ytll<|  l/« 
lh«     itnH0t     I|m(     Ihy     V</<«     (}«(«H>»IIM<>1     Ithf' 

Uiliitf,  bill,  |»«v«it|»*Ui>«,  tkhvM  f  U'l  ^>  iit" 
l)'iU»,  I  U»V9  H  tnUnliuium  III  lb«  tthMi  li.Mi 
w«  uta  tell  «iigiigL(j  III  M  <ouirii'/i»  v«i>iiir«, 

I  am  uniible  to  drtermln*  what 
prompts  the  Court  to  reach  siurh  un- 
precedented, unwise,  illeKuI,  ond  uncon- 
feituilonul  deciAiuns.  Peihaps  the  rea- 
hon  lieh  eomev^lu'te  In  the  looM  system 
of  appointment  of  professional  aiisist« 
ant.s  to  the  Jubilees.  This  system  should 
ceitainly  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress, 
as  the  distingui-shed  junior  Senator 
from  MLssissippi  so  ably  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks  on  this  floor  on  last  Tues- 
day. 

Whatever  the  rea.son  or  reasons,  it  Is 
imperative  that  Congress  act  to  prevent 
our  Government  from  becoming  a  gov- 
ernment by  men  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment by  laws.  Tlie  Court  is  pre- 
suming to  act  as  a  leuiilative  body.  As 
such.  It  is  a  chamber  whose  activities 
are  not  subject  to  Presidential  veto; 
whcse  acts  are  not  subject  to  the  re- 
straint of  another  legislative  body.  It 
Is  a  legislative  chamber  which  does  not 
have  to  answer  to  the  people  on  election 
day.  By  every  standard  of  democracy, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  a  body  inherently 
unfit  to  produce  legislation.  Tlie 
Court's  legislative  activities  present  the 
gravest  problem  confronting  this  coun- 
try today. 

There  are  other  measures  before  the 
Congress  to  right  other  specific  wrongs, 
and  other  measures  to  hmit  the  Court 
to  Its  judicial  function.  The  Green 
ca.se  should  give  the  Congress  added  In- 
centive to  hasten  action  on  the  meas- 
ures. The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
today  will  right  a  specific  wrong.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  of  the  ConRress  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  so  that 
this  specific  decision  will  be  corrected 
and  the  Court  warned  to  stay  within  its 
designated  functions  of  adjudicating. 


AMEND^fENT  OF  TITLE  II  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me 
to  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the 
amount  of  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereimder,  provide  full  benefits  for 
women  at  age  62.  raise  the  maximum 
amount  of  annual  earnings  with  respect 
to  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
based,  provide  for  ho.spitalization  insur- 
ance, eliminate  any  age  requirement  for 
cliKibility  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits, provide  lasurance  benefit-s  for  de- 
pendents of  disabled  Individuals,  and  to 
otherwise  revi.se,  improve,  and  llberaJi/e 
the  in.turanre  system  established  by  .such 
IKle,  and  for  other  purpo<^^e<»  Frimte 
bill  3080  Is  n  romprehen.'.lvp  soeinl  se- 
curity measure  aJirl  the  proposed  wmend- 
m^nl  will  mHke  Ihe  bill  ^elf-suppoMIng 
bevohd  »  urtn(]yt'U\urt'  of  m  doubl 

Wh#'fi  I  lft(r/rtlu//'d  K^'hule  bill  'AOtt^i.  1 
ff)i*'f»d*'<l  (h«<  (I)*'  iftM'tov<'m"f»ts  lb  iinr 
s^mimI  »/'/iMi<v  f/aii'tn  t'liiiittntui  in  it 
nUinM  nol  <//^t  hhUblbi'  Itnm  U>"  Vfil* 
tilnl  'I  intmiiV  I  ¥,tth  wixttH^d  bV  <  Hpi'Mo 
^Un  b«'lp«'d  tUK  Hiib  (bw  bill  nhd  jPVK'Wud 
It  for  m«  (b>i'  Ii  witft  M'lf 'i!iippi/f iini' 
Now  I  iindMkiuiMl  (hut  (Iimo  muy  b« 
kitmi'  </uestion  about  It  'Jo  bf  hb»<^lu(ely 
rtrrlHln  thHi  my  cbirK/eD  in  ihf  social 
security  kyt>t«-rn,  if  ili'-y  ^hould  br  en- 
acted into  law,  cannot  coht  the  taxpayer 
a  cent  fiom  the  gem-ial  budi/et  of  the 
Pfderal  Government,  I  am  hubmittinK  an 
amendment  raisinu  the  rates  which  the 
employee  and  employer  would  pay  under 
the  withholdini,'  sy.'>tcm,  and  the  rates  for 
tho'-e  persons  who  are  self-employed. 
The«e  new  rates  have  been  furnished  me 
by  the  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Library  of  ConRress 

Nothing  el.'-e  in  Senate  bill  3086  Ls 
changed.  The  benefits  remain  the  same. 
The  rea.son  for  this  amendment  is  my  de- 
sire to  be  absolutely  sure  that  my  bill  is 
actuarially  .sound. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
3086.  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT     OF     MUTUAL     SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 

Mr  PAYNE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Int.ended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <S  33181  to  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ERADICATION  OF  STARFISH  IN 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  bill  (S.  3753*  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


shall  develop  and  carry  out  an  emer- 
gency program  for  the  eradication  of 
starfish  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  adja- 
cent waters,  introduced  by  me  on  May 
6,  1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    KEFAUVER; 

A(Ulr<'s»  delivered  by  lilm  before  Tenneneee 
Municipal  Lenf!ue.  NhsIivUIp,  Teiin  ,  Mny  15, 
If'BB,  <;n  Mie  subjict  "Devtkplng  All  Our 
hesoufces." 


oM  uyouiiAtiiZMUAi  Pi,Af4  ir,u  l 

Mr  UVMVWUry  M>  fift\i\snl,  fin 
UfUttlt  of  ^i^o  ^tibroM»b»il»^*«  o>i  tt*^' 
oiwMbl/Mllon  of  Ibw  CumilnUt^ti  Ob  CJ/V» 
fihtiUhi  UitftttHntut,  of  v,UU'U  I  tut^f  lb" 
p)iv(i«p«'  lit  nivinj/  tt«  Cbttirmun,  I  d*- 
tsiir  in  ui'hiiiiini-  ittui  u  ituUiiti  ttfufiim 
turn  \)'tf\  MlK-nulrd  for  Monday,  Juim 
U  I'JijH  ut  10  u  m  ,  in  ro<vm  'i^l,  Hcnuie 
iJifii^f  UuiUbnt^,  on  Mcnutc  lU'Soluiion 
201,  ^ubmuted  by  ttenalor  Chasi.ek  E 
I'oTT»«,  of  Michigan,  uhich,  if  adopted, 
would  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1958,  transmuted  to  the  Con- 
yress  by  the  President  on  April  24,  19S8. 

Reori^anization  Plan  No.  1  of  1938 
consolidates  the  Federal  Civil  Deferise 
Administration,  which  Ls  now  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  with  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Pre.'^ident.  vesting  statu- 
tory authority  for  both  organizations  di- 
rectly in  the  President  with  the  ix)wer 
to  redclecate  as  he  sees  fit.  To  dis- 
approve the  Reorganization  Plan,  affirm- 
ative action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  297  by  June 
23.  1958.  or  within  60  days  after  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SMALL- 
BUSINESS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small- 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  open  hearings  will  be  held  on  S. 
2729,  S.  2825.  S.  2993.  S.  3319,  S.  3434,  S. 
3453,  S.  3664,  S.  3791.  S.  Res.  138,  and 
H.  R.  7963.  These  bills  concern  the  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  Small-Business 
Administration  and  are  bills  introduced 
subsequent  to  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  held  last  year. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  FYiday.  May  23. 
1958.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be 
ix>ssible.  All  persons  who  desire  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  at  the  hearings  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  J.  H.  Yingling. 
Chief  Clerk.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  303,  Senate  OflBce  Build- 
ing, telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  extension 
3921. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  IVES, 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  last  Thursday  afternoon.  I 
attended,  at  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
the  special  ceremony  in  honor  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Therefore.  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  when  many  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  IvesI  who 
has  just  announced  his  decision  not  to 
seek  another  teim  in  the  Senate. 

As  an  intimate  colleague  of  Senator 
IvEs  for  more  than  a  decade.  I  desire  to 
express  my  own  deep  regret  over  his  de- 
cision to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his 
teim  this  year;  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  many  tributes  which 
were  paid  him  Inst  Tliursday.  lho.se 
tributes  covered  his  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service,  both  in  the  fttnle  of  New 
York  «nd  in  the  f^atlofi*  Cflpltnl. 

W«<hHtof  i\ffi  fl/id  1  hflVf  worked  fl'^wly 
f/»('pib*'r  (til  Hip  Cummmt'p  of  l>uh'>t  »b/l 

I'ubll/'  VUittitP.  oilU'P  be  t»tnf  in  iUf 
^bhU'  Hi  ,/«»»««(>  of  iUil,  'i  tptttn  utipf 
tuy  own  » I*'/  lum  't  Utmh'h  lb<'  yptnit  ♦»*« 
bttvo  iftun  iiPtp  Utypittt^f  m^  ♦'if*'  ttitfi  I 
tfnyu  (itmf  Ut  buvc  m  i^Uittf  ttu^iutttinf) 
HKb  boib  Hfimun  Ivm  ond  tils  nhuim' 
inu  v,itp  and  wu  coittti  itu-m  amoitu  our 
dtmri'tii  fiu-nds  IM  lUt'  C'Hpital 

The  departurt«  of  Senator  Ivm  will  he 
A  uffitt  UjtM  to  the  lunate,  where  his 
abilitiew,  particularly  In  his  special  f^eld 
of  labor-management  relations,  have 
earned  him  admiration  arid  resi>ect  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  especially 
distinguished  because  of  his  dedication 
for  many  years  to  the  cause  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  our  people,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  is  the 
country's  loss  that  he  is  retiring  at  this 
time.  His  friends  feel,  however,  that  he 
has  made  a  correct  and  wise  decision,  be- 
cause of  his  somewhat  impaired  health 
during  the  past  year  or  two. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  coming  years.  Senator  Ives  will  be 
able  to  continue  his  important  service  to 
the  Nation.  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  are  look- 
ing forward  to  new  and  inspiring  adven- 
tures with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ives,  fol- 
lowing my  own  retirement  from  the  Sen- 
ate. For  both  Mrs.  Smith  and  myself.  I 
wish  to  express  our  deepest  affection  and 
best  wishes  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ives, 
and  also  to  his  son,  George  Ives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  admit  that  I  am  never  too  pamed  to 
see  one  less  Republican  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  wish  to  observe  that  I  have  never 
served  with  a  man  who  I  believe  was 
actuated  by  more  patriotic  motives  or  a 
man  of  greater  dihgence  or  capacity 
than  Irving  Ives. 

I  have  enjoyed  having  served  with 
him.  Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  express- 
ing to  him  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  both  of 
whom  have   always   put  their  country 
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first,  our  deep  regret  at  the  decision  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  James 
P.  Mitchell.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  and  the 
other  tributes  to  Senator  Ive.s.  the  state- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  on 
May  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  «orry  to  hear  that  Iiivi?:c  I>es  wlU 
not  run  for  reelection  to  the  United  L>tato8 
Senate.  As  a  close  and  valuod  friend  over 
the  years,  I  know  that  he  h.^s  contributed 
much  t.)  Improvlni?  the  welfare  and  bettering 
the  conditions  of  working  people.  His  State 
and  the  Nation  sulTer  a  Rreui  Iorb  because  of 
his  decision  to  retire.  I  wlt,h  for  him  much 
happiness  for  the  future. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
WashhiKton  Post  and  Times  Herald  thei  e 
appeared  an  editorial  headed  "Chanprin"; 
Senate."  which  bo'uns  with  the  words: 
'"Senator  Ihving  M.  Ives"  deci.'-ion  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the 
second  term  next  January  will  arouse 
many  regrets." 

Mr.  President,  I  re '.ret  that  Senator 
Ives  is  retirin;:!  from  the  Senate.  He  has 
rendered  excellent  public  service;  he  will 
be  missed;  we  shall  Icse  a  very  able  Sen- 
ator. 

I  ask  unrinimou.':  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  punted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  Le  printed  in  the  Rejohd, 
as  follows; 

Ch.\ncing  s.^nate 

Senator  Irving  M.  Ives"  decision  to  retire 
from  the  Senate  nt  the  close  of  his  second 
term  next  January  will  arou.se  many  regrets, 
except  among  the  cantlidates  who  are  clamor- 
lni<  to  succeed  him.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
ludependent-minded  legislator.  Though  he 
has  held  fast  to  his  Republican  moorings,  his 
votes  have  not  always  been  pleasing  to  the 
Elsenhower  admlnistratinn.  and  a  wide  gulf 
separates  him  from  the  extreme  rlgl^t  wing 
of  the  GOP.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Ives 
that  he  holds  the  confidence  of  organized 
labor  and  many  nonpartisans  and  liberals  as 
well  as  members  of  his  own  party. 

Labor  legislation  has  been  Mr.  Ives"  spe- 
cialty both  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  where  lie  was  both 
minority  and  majcrlty  leader  and  speaker 
Hi.s  name  is  closely  associated  with  New 
York's  laws  on  tmemployment  insurance. 
»,orkmen's  compensation,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  employment  practices. 
In  the  Senate  lie  has  beeii  a  moderating  In- 
fluence. Though  he  has  often  stood  with 
organized  labor  in  fighting  antiunion  meas- 
ures, he  has  never  been  a  Uwl  of  labor.  His 
ability  to  negotiate  with  labor  leaders  and 
his  champloiisliip  of  moderate  reforms  de- 
signed to  correct  abuses  on  the  part  of  unions 
wltiiout  undermlnint;  collective  bargaining 
Will  be  especially  mls.sed  In  the  Senate  In- 
deed, his  decision  to  retire  makes  it  the 
more  important  to  get  a  reasonable  labor 
bill  through  Congress  during  the  present 
session. 

In  international  affairs  Mr.  Ives  has  been 
forward-Ux)king  and  devoted  to  the  Idea  of 
Free- World  cooperation,  though  his  influence 
has  often  not  been  as  strong  as  it  might 
liave    been.      Fur    some    time    111    healtli    has 


detracted  from  hig  vigor:  In  the  clrcum- 
etJinces  we  think  he  is  wise  to  retire,  even 
thought  he  contributes  to  what  has  become 
almost  an  exodus  of  Republican  Senators. 
Five  others— Senators  KN0WI..^ND,  Flandfrs. 
Maktin.  H.  Ai.exandeh  Smith,  and  Jinnch  - 
had  prevlourly  indicated  that  they  will  not 
iui\  again.  This  alone  will  bring  substantial 
changes  in  the  Senate  and  perhaps  enhaiue 
the  chance  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  broad- 
en Its  slender  margin  of  control. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  COUNTRY- 
EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  LEWIS- 
TOWN  (MONT.)   DAILY  NEWS 

Mr,  MANSFIKLD.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  out:;t;indinR  ncw.spaper  publL^hers 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  i.s  Edward  L. 
Flke.  of  Lewlstown,  Mont  .  who  publishes 
the  best-known  and  be.st-edited  daily 
newspaper  in  the  central  part  of  my 
State.  He  is  a  man  of  creat  courage, 
keen  understanding,  and  line  perception. 
He  tries  at  all  times  to  do  what  he  thinks 
is  be- 1  in  behalf  of  his  State  and  his 
country. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  REcoRn.  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  series  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials written  by  Mr.  Fiice,  and  published 
in  the  Lewi.stown  Daily  News  Althoueh 
seme  may  not  a^iree  with  all  Mr  Fike  has 
to  say.  he  certainly  advances  some  new 
and.  I  believe,  worthwhile  ideas  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  read  very  carefully  these  editorials. 
becau.se  I  believe  that  from  these  well 
thouRht  cut  and  carefully  considered 
su?ptostions  will  come  a  better  under- 
standins  of  the  needs  our  country  faces 
today.  The  Nation  could  well  do  with 
more  of  this  constructive  type  of  edi- 
torializintr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We    Dance    Heedle«»st.t    on    the    Brink    or 
Doom 

"The  dorfmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present 

"The  occiviion  is  piled  high  with  dlfnculfy. 
and    we   must   rise   with    the   occasion. 

"As  our  case  is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew. 

"We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then 
we  shall  save  our  country."  (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 

Let  us  lirt  ourselves  from  the  miring  dis- 
tractions of  everyday  existence  and  consider 
the  Ufe-and-dcnth  problem  confronting  hu- 
manity in  this  unprecedented,  terrifying 
age  of  guided  missiles,  capable  of  carrying 
earth-shattering  hydrogen  bombs  wltli  the 
speed  of  bullets  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other. Unless  we  tlilnk  and  act.  we  shall 
most  surely  perish;  our  situation  is  Jiist 
that  terrible  and  Just  that  simple. 

During  the  past  1.3  years,  since  the  atomic 
age  dawned  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
the  destructive  power  of  Uiermonuclear 
energy  has  increased  by  geometric  propor- 
tion, doubling  and  tripling  with  every  pass- 
ing year.  One  plane  or  one  missile  today 
can  deliver  a.s  much  destruction  as  all  the 
combined  air  fleets  of  all  the  combatants  en- 
gaged In  World  War  II  One  hydrogen  bomb 
could  devastate  or  poison  to  death  most  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  A  sur- 
pri.se  alUck  with  multiple  nuclear  bombs 
could  turn  every  American  city  Into  radio- 
active dust  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Science.  wlUch  with  Immoral  neutrality 
has   given    us    this    unthinkable    energy    for 


pood  or  bad.  warm  that  an  unbridled  nu- 
clear war  could  leave  tlie  planet  uninhabit- 
able,  a  poisoned  radioactive  cinder. 

After  the  Lfnlted  State*  unlocked  the 
atom,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  aid  of  spies 
and  her  own  sclentl.«ts.  quickly  followed 
•ult  Then  Orent  Britain  developed  her  hy- 
drogen b<inib  We  arc  reliably  Informetl  that 
this  summer  France,  as  flighty  as  a  chicken. 
Will  perfect  her  own  hydrogen  weapons  It, 
Will  not  be  I.k)  long  before  Reti  China  and, 
who  knows,  even  Colonel  NusAcr  •  tgypl  wui 
be  armed  Vo  the  teeth  with  Una  ghastly 
power. 

One  spark  In  such  a  hydrogen  nrtennl  will 
certainly  blow  up  the  earth  btirnlng  and 
blighting  forever  the  Ringing  bird*  and  the 
bloasoming  flower*  along  with  the  human 
race. 

The  »ltuallon  1*.  of  cour»*.  d(>«iperat«ly 
dangcrou*  even  now  *Uhuut  waning  uijiil 
any  and  every  little  country  and  any  and 
every  Irresponsible  dlct.itor  threaten  the 
world  with  destruction 

Suppose  the  atomic  bomb  which  one  of 
our  Air  Force  planes  accidentally  dropp*^ 
on  a  house  at  Florence.  S.  C  .  had  gone  off 
(Oh.  we  know  the  general*  ha\e  »aid  our 
•ystom  Is  foolproof  but  we  know  better  that 
nothing  Conducted  by  huui.ui  bcnig*  is  fuol- 
proof  > 

Let  U8  suppose  a  huge  meteor,  such  as 
geologists  and  astronomers  tell  us  once 
struck  the  earth  in  Siberia,  in  Arizona.  Can- 
ada, and  other  arcii*.  should  de\ast«te  either 
an  American  or  Soviet  city.  The  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  an  Instantaneous 
counler-att.ick  and  a  hydrogen  holocau:.l  be- 
yond control  or  salvation. 

In  spite  of  reassurances  from  the  Defense 
Department  the  chance  mtjst  certainly  does 
exist  that  an  atomic  war  could  be  triggered 
off  accldet\tally  while  the  voice  of  every 
human  being  on  earth  shouted  In  protest 
and  anguish  for  self-preservation 

Our  military  and  political  leaders  now 
realize  that  one  exploding  A-bomb  over  an 
American  city  may  offer  only  a  few  minutes 
warning  that  every  sizable  city  In  the  con- 
tinent Is  under  Soviet  sentence  of  death. 
The  Soviets  by  their  sputnik  proved  they 
ha\e  operational  ml.s.slles  and  we  don't. 
There  may  not  be  a  moment  to  lose  before 
we  forfeit  all  power  to  retaliate  In  such 
a  situation  our  leaders  no  longer  have  time 
to  Investigate  or  delay  In  hope  of  avoiding 
war.  Delay  may  mean  death  and  defeat  for 
the   country   without    a   shot   being   fired. 

Many  aggre.ssors  In  the  past  have  risked 
destruction  of  their  country  for  the  lure 
of  conquest.  Hitler  and  Stalin  being  Ju.sl 
the  latest.  But  never  before  in  human  his- 
tory has  the  glittering  prize  of  world  do- 
minion at  one  single  stroke  been  presented 
to  a  would-be  aggressor  Supreme  and  final 
advantage  now  lies  with  the  aggressor  who 
can  pull  off  a  sneak  attack  and  thereby 
destroy  his  opponent  in  one  fell  swoop. 
And.  what  dcjes  such  an  aggressor  care  about 
morality  or  tlie  verdict  of  history  since  he 
will  then  write  all  future  history  books:* 

During  these  13  years  the  hand  which  re- 
leased this  terrible  energy  h.-vs  found  no 
way  to  control  It.  OovernnienTs  of  clsshlng 
ideologies  ha\e  been  unable  to  assure  either 
their  own  peoples  or  humanity  In  general 
that  all  will  not  be  destroyed  In  an  uncon- 
trollable nuclear  war.  Indeed,  a  divided 
world  is  now  enibarked  upon  an  arms  race  of 
nccelerating  proportions,  knowing  that  never 
In  human  history  has  any  basic  conflict  be- 
tween nations  or  an  arms  race  ended  In  any- 
thing but  war. 

Such  is  our  situation  today  As  Winston 
Churchill  said,  we  peer  over  the  rim  of  hell. 
Because  the  peril  is  unprecedented  to  hu- 
man experience  and  becau.se  it  Is  so  hideous 
as  to  be  unthinkable,  we  Just  can"t  or  don"t 
thlnlc  about  it.  We  recoil  from  contemplat- 
ing U.  We  dance  heedlessly  on  the  brink 
of  doom. 
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Is  Qui  DnMOCRACT  EQtJ.^L  TO  THE  CHAU-ENCI? 

With  the  push  of  a  button,  men  now  have 
the  power  to  obliterate  whole  nations.  A 
htalemate  of  terror  Is  said  to  exist  on  this 
divided  planet  between  the  Free  World  and 
the  Communist  empire.  But  this  stalemate 
will  exist  only  so  long  as  the  Free  World  ha* 
the  p  jwer  to  defend  itself  and  to  retaliate 
against  aggression.  If  and  when  the  Krem- 
lin, motivated  »s  It  is  by  ambition  and 
greed  as  well  as  by  fear,  gains  a  decisive  ad- 
vant«pe  as  It  is  now  »o  desperately  striving 
to  do  the  Free  World  may  then  be  given  the 
unholy  choice  of  either  quiet,  unconditional 
surrender  or  extinction. 

We  must  realize  that  In  this  strtiggle  to 
the  death  with  the  Communists — a  struggle 
which  tightens  and  e.oses  nt  the  whim  of  our 
enemies — we  In  the  Free  World  operate  at 
considerable  dlfadvanlage: 

1.  The  Communist*  have  pood  reason  to  be 
confident  that  we  will  not  attick  them  flrrt, 
a*  democracies  cannot  operate  so  as  to  un- 
dertake surprise  aggression. 

2  Whereas  the  i)eop!es  In  the  Western 
democracies  are  contented  to  enjoy  thrir  way 
of  life,  the  Communists  are  Imbued  with  a 
sense  of  mission  to  convert  or  conquer  the 
world  and  make  It  over  Into  their  own  Image 
for  their  own  purposes. 

3.  A  dictatorship,  as  recently  the  Nazis 
and  now  the  Communists  demonstrate,  can 
direct  the  full  resources  of  a  nation  Into 
scientific  research  and  armed  strength,  all 
aimed  at  subjugating  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  full  extent  of  dcmocracy"s  disadvan- 
tage In  a  contest  with  dlctatorsiilp  Is  to  be 
found  In  a  study  of  history.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  (but 
necessary)  undertakings  today  is  to  study 
our  present  dlflBcultlcs  In  light  of  world 
history. 

A  classic  examjile  comes  to  mind.  After 
the  ancient  Greek  city  states  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  united  to  defeat  the  Persian  Inva- 
sion, the  democracy  of  Athens  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sparta  became  rivals  (sound  fa- 
mUlar?).  The  cold  war  of  antiquity,  as  with 
all  ba£lc  conflicts  between  natiorts  In  history, 
s<jon  led  to  fighting.  Tragically,  democracy 
was  not  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the  dicta- 
torship. Alhen.s  was  defeated  by  Sparta. 
Her  protective  walls  were  torn  down.  She 
existed  at  the  whim  and  mercy  of  her  ene- 
mies. The  Pcloponesslan  War  ended  the 
golden  age  of  Greece,  extinguished  the  bril- 
liant light  of  le.Trnlng  which  Ulumlnnted  an- 
tiquity and  gave  birth  to  our  own  western 
civilization  and  plunged  Athens  Into  darknets 
and  decay  from  which  It  never  arcse. 

All  too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  believe 
that  simply  because  we  are  a  democracy 
and  the  Communists  are  a  dictatorship, 
that  bccau.<!e  we  are  a  Christian  civilization 
and  the  Russians  are  godless,  we  will  some- 
how be  spared  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  as  the  Bible  warns  us.  Jeru- 
salem, the  Holy  City,  was  destroyed  by  Us 
enemies  and  not  one  stone  was  left  stand- 
ing upon  another.  The  great  prophet  Jere- 
miah, whose  warnings  had  been  Ignored  by 
a  careless,  fun-loving  people,  wept  In  the 
ruins  and  the  I.Taelltes.  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  were  sufTered  to  be  carried  off  Into 
bondage  and  subsequently  scattered  over  the 
earth  and  subjected  to  anturles  of  persecu- 
tion and  torment. 

It  can  happen  here.  And,  It  will  happen 
unless  we  get  hold  of  ourselves. 

For  the  first  time  In  c  ur  history  we  face 
the  pro?:pects  of  a  war  In  which  our  enemies 
outnumber  us.  In  addition  to  the  hungry 
and  surging  Asiatic  horces  urrayed  against 
-"9 — people  who  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  loee  in  a  war  of  conquest — the 
CommunlsU  have  amazed  the  world  by  sur- 
pa.«-slng  us  In  the  deadly  science  of  missiles 
and  rockets.  Their  advantage  over  us  be- 
comes more  deadly  and  more  decisive  with 
every  passing  day. 
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But  beyond  even  these  advantages  the 
Communists  now  enjoy  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage lu  leadership — a  decisive  factor  in 
lilstory. 

We  find  In  Niklta  Khrushchev  an  enemy 
who  is  as  wily  as  a  Stalin  or  a  Hitler,  Just 
as  ambitious,  and  far  more  Imaginative,  dis- 
arming and  dangerous.  In  a  relatively  brief 
period,  Khrushchev  has  consolidated  his 
power  In  Russia;  ruthlessly  suppressing  an 
uprising  In  Hungary;  gone  forth  to  win 
f  I  lends  and  ditarm  his  enemies  in  many  na- 
tions beyond  his  own  bordere;  made  tremen- 
dous capital  of  Russian  scientific  successes 
and  bested  the  West  lu  nearly  every  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

Again;  t  this  triumphant  personal  offensive 
from  Moscow,  the  West  stands  mute,  con- 
fused, divided  and  all  but  leaderless.  France 
Is  paralyzed  and  apparently  incapable  of  co- 
herent government  or  sustained  action. 
Britain  is  deeply  divided  with  the  Soclalltts 
(first  Cousin*  of  the  Communists)  ajjpar- 
ently  riding  into  power  and  wUh  an  unin- 
spired CoiiHCrvative  government  hanging  on 
as  best  it  can.  America,  the  mainstay  of  the 
Western  World,  seems  to  be  treading  water, 
barely  holding  Its  head  above  the  waves.  The 
President,  a  sick  man,  has  been  neither  dis- 
posed nor  able  to  take  tlie  offensive  In  the 
international  arena.  More  recently  the  ad- 
ministration has  bce.i  preoccupied  with  an 
economic  recession  at  home. 

The  best  tliat  our  Government  seems  able 
to  manage  is  a  passive  or  negative  reaction 
to  the  Imaginative  forward  thrusts  of  the 
Communists. 

All  this  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
leadership  which  the  West  raised  up  to  com- 
bat the  menace  of  Nazism.  Tlie  evil  genius 
of  Adolf  Hitler  was  confronted  with  the 
rallying  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  regardless  of  what 
else  might  be  said  of  or  about  them,  mo- 
bilized the  national  spirit  to  the  cliallenge. 

Today,  this  "last  best  hope  of  earth"  which 
has  traditionally  stood  In  the  minds  of  men 
everjwhere  as  a  champion  of  freedom  and  a 
bulwark  against  war  and  aggression  Is  made 
to  appear  by  our  tireless  and  clever  enemies 
at  worst  as  a  war  monger,  a  threat  to  hu- 
manity and  at  best  as  a  simple,  selflih,  rich, 
Immature  dumb  bell. 

"We     MrsT     DisENTHRALX     Otrann-VES.     and 
TutN  We  Sn.u-L  Save  Ovr  Country  ' 

"The  dogm.as  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present. 

"The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and   we  must  rise   with  the  occasion. 

"As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think 
anew  and  net  anew. 

"We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then 
we  shall  save  our  country."  (Abraham 
Lincoln  ) 

In  a  world  In  which  the  very  survival  of 
humanity  and  all  other  living  things  now 
depends  on  the  avarice  of  a  dictator,  who 
has  sworn  to  bury  us,  and  when  the  fate 
of  the  planet  can  be  sealed  by  a  flashing 
meteor  or  a  human  miscalculation,  war  has 
become  unthinkable  and  Impossible  as  a 
method  of  settling  international  disputes. 

since  the  Western  democracies  In  the  cur- 
rent struggle  to  the  death  wltli  communism 
face  grave  dl.sadvantages  inherent  In  the  sit- 
uation, the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  war  will  benefit  us  even  more  than 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  All 
btimanlty  will  be  the  beneflclary  of  peace. 
If  dis.irmament  and  peace  cannot  bo 
achieved  even  In  the  lace  of  the  planetary 
peril,  then  every  eflort  must  be  made  by  the 
W'est  to  decrease  the  tensions,  to  diminish 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  to  seek  diligently 
solutions  consistent  with  our  own  safety  and 
enlightened  self-interest. 

We  must  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
bloody  handed  and  bloody  minded  Commu- 
nists do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  peaceful 
Intentions.     The  United  States  must  some- 


how reassert  It«  historic  and  traditional 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  once 
more  boldly  champion  freedom. 

To  meet  the  challenge,  we  suggest  that 
more  than  the  "Maginot  line"'  concept  of 
endless,  Indiscriminate  foreign  aid  will  be 
required.  Some  $70  billion  spent  abroad  In 
an  effort  to  purchase  security  and  steady 
allies  during  the  past  decade  ought  to  have 
convinced  us  by  now  against  contiutilng 
such  profligate  folly  Indeflnltely.  (One 
wonders  if  only  a  small  portion  of  this  money 
had  been  channeled  into  missile  research  If 
we  rather  than  the  Russians  would  not  now 
be  leading  in  this  vital  field.) 

We  have  our  billions  and  our  bombs  but 
we  are  In  greater  peril  today  than  we  were 
10  years  ago.  What  we  obviotisly  lack  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  elixslve  realm  of  Ideas.  In 
this  we  wIlJ  account  for  nothing  If  we  are 
not  pioneers.  For.  as  President  Lincoln  said, 
"the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  future  •  •  •  As  our 
case  is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country." 

In  such  a  spirit,  this  grassroots  newspaper 
timidly  Eugpests  some  bold  new  approaches: 

1.  Let  the  American  Government  proclaim 
to  the  world  Its  willingness  to  disarm.  Let 
this  proclaniation  be  simple,  understand- 
able, and  stripped  of  technicalities,  compli- 
cations, and  doubletalk. 

2.  Let  the  American  Government  propose 
that  the  United  Nations  be  transformed 
from  the  ineffective  debating  society  that  it 
is  into  a  true  parliament  of  the  world,  the 
sole  trustee  of  nuclear  weapons  retained  to 
enforce  a  new  era  of  international  law  in 
a  heretofore  lawless  world. 

3.  Let  the  American  Government  propose 
that  the  United  Nations  alone  maintain  an 
International  armed  force  sufficient  to  sup- 
press international  lawlessness  and  maintain 
world  law  and  order. 

4.  Let  the  American  Government  proclaim 
Its  willingness  to  forfeit  all  nuclear  weapons 
In  company  with  other  atomic  powers  along 
with  the  scrapping  of  conventional  weapons 
subject  to  International  control  and  inspec- 
tion. (Without  the  threat  of  atomic  re- 
taliation, the  Communists,  with  their  tre- 
mendous numerical  superiority  and  heavier 
conventional  arms  would  acquire  a  decisive 
advantage  over  us.) 

5.  Let  the  American  Government  pro- 
claim once  more,  as  It  did  In  the  earliest 
years  of  President  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration, that  the  huge  sums  now  required 
for  piling  up  armaments  be  set  aside  aft«r 
disarmament  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

6.  Let  the  American  Government  propose 
that  American  and  Russian  scientists  col- 
laborate rather  than  compete  so  that  man 
may  the  sooner  explore  the  unknown  and 
unlimited  reaches  of  the  universe  and 
otherwise  the  sooner  endow  humanity  with 
the  blessings  rather  than  the  curses  of 
atomic    energy. 

This  six-point  program  Is  admittedly  revo- 
lutionary. But  It  could  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  world.  It  covild  throw  the 
Soviets  on  the  defensive.  It  could  once 
again  Identify  us  with  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  humanity. 

Now  we  do  not  expect  the  Communists, 
who  conspire  constantly  to  conquer  or  con- 
vert the  earth,  to  accept  this  plan  willy-nilly. 
But  they  would  be  hard  put  to  beat  It  and 
In  time  the  desperate  slaves  writhing  within 
the  Communist  grasp  might,  taking  heart 
from  such  a  program,  rise  up  and  throw  off 
their  monstrous  masters  and  then  join  us 
In  the  long-delayed  search  for  peace  and 
plenty. 

The  above  program  otitllnes  long-range 
goals  toward  which  we  can,  year  In  and  year 
out,  work  beginning  right  now.  But  what 
of  the  immediate  requirements?  What 
about  the  nuclear  tests  which  left-wingers 
and     well-meaning     objectors     around     the 
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world  are  now  protesting  In  the  light  of 
Russia's  announced  intention  to  halt  such 
tests?  What  of  the  summit  conference  on 
which  our  frightened  and  threatened  allies 
pin  so  many  false  hopes  and  to  which  they 
so  constantly  prod  and  push  us? 

On  these  Immediate  and  urgent  problems, 
we  presume  in  all  humility  to  oiler  these 
suggestions : 

1.  Combine  our  nuclear  testa  with  a  spec- 
tacular summit  conference  of  all  the  world's 
leaders,  not  Just  the  Big  Two  or  the  Big 
Four. 

Despite  the  tremendous  Soviet  propa- 
ganda victory  about  ending  nuclear  tests, 
the  United  States  should  continue  its  sched- 
uled and  necessary  testing  and  this  can  be 
done  with  tremendous  credit  if:  Tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  Invite  all 
the  rulers,  premiers,  and  cabinets  of  all  the 
nations  to  come  as  the  guests  of  the  United 
States  to  witness  personally  the  terrifying 
nuclear  power  which  is  now  uncontrolled 
in  the  world.  We  dare  say  neither  President 
ELsenhower  nor  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
ever  personally  witnessed  the  Indescribable 
power  of  a  hydrogen  explosion.  Neither,  we 
venture,  has  the  Red  Chinese  nor  Nasser, 
nor  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain,  nor  the  Pope.  Such  a  thing  must  be 
seen  personally  to  be  realized.  If  the  rulers 
of  the  world  could  see  our  nuclear  tests  at 
first  hand  under  our  sponsorship,  then  there 
would  be  a  new  impetus  for  little  men  to 
reach  out  for  some  sort  of  control  over  this 
unbridled  power.  Even  the  Soviets,  who  bid 
constantly  for  world  opinion,  could  not 
stand  alone  against  the  mobilized  demand 
of  humanity. 

The  Communists  and  our  allies  have  been 
Insisting  that  we  enter  upon  a  summit  con- 
ference. We  say  let  them  have  their  sum- 
mit conference  taut  on  our  terms  and  In  a 
dramatic  new  dimension.  (The  details  for 
this  unprecedented  meeting  would  of  course 
have  to  be  worked  out  but  we  could  dis- 
patch the  liner  United  States  and  our  other 
luxury  ships  to  fetch  these  personages  and 
deliver  them  to  the  test  area.) 

2.  Let  the  world  disarmament  conference 
convene  Immediately  after  the  tests  at.  let 
us  say.  Manila.  "The  Pearl  of  the  Orient" 
and  the  capital  of  a  commonwealth  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  American  gen- 
erosity and  as  a  symbol  against  the  Com- 
munist accusations  of  Western  colonialism. 
This  would  also  be  a  dramatic  gesture  of 
friendship  on  our  part  to  Asia.  With  the 
awesome  experience  of  witnessing  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  so  recently  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  world  leaders  would  then  be  more 
prone  to  cast  off  the  shackles  of  conven- 
tional diplomacy  and  enter  a  new  era  of  dis- 
armament and  peace. 

3.  If  this  proposed  world  meeting  seems 
too  grandiose  or  tix)  unconventional  for  the 
conventional  minds  of  Washington,  let  us 
fall  back  on  a  less  dramatic  plan.  Since  a 
summit  meeting  apparently  has  become  In- 
evitable, why  not  suggest  to  the  Communists 
that  It  be  held  in  Budapest.  This  would  at 
once  remind  the  heroic  Hungarians  that 
their  sacrifices  have  neither  been  In  vain 
nor  forgotten.  And.  this  locale  would  serve 
to  remind  the  whole  world  of  Russia's  brutal 
butchery  against  a  whole  people.  Let  the 
American  President  ride  In  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Budapest  and  let  the  world's 
reporters  once  more  Interview  the  Catholic 
cardinal  who  remains  all  taut  forgotten,  a 
refugee  from  the  Reds  to  this  day.  In  the 
American  Embassy. 

4.  Although  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador George  Kennan's  plan  for  disengage- 
ment In  E^irope  has  been  roundly  condemned 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  is  there 
not.  with  some  reservations,  more  to  It  than 
this  stolid,  status  quo  thinking  supptjses? 

With  the  advent  of  Intercontinental  mis- 
Biles,  even  If  all  other  negotiations  and 
efforts   at  a  settlement   fail,  ought   we  not 


to  reexamine  our  situation  In  Europe  and 
other  areas  as  well  where  American  and 
Russian  armed  forces  literally  rub  vip 
against  each  other?  Why  not  disengage? 
Why  not  reduce  the  friction  and  the  possi- 
bility of  an  accidental  conflagration?  Why 
not  withdraw  American  bases  from  the  con- 
tinent of  B;urope  If  the  Russians  In  ex- 
change will  free  their  satellites  (Hungary. 
Poland.  West  Germany,  et  al).  which  surely 
would  gravitate  at  once  to  the  Western 
cause? 

Our  Intermediate  missile  bases  In  Britain 
and  other  areas  around  the  Communist  per- 
imeter, but  not  on  the  Communist  doorstep 
In  Europe,  plus  our  mlsslle-flrlng  subma- 
rines, would  provide  us  with  sufficient  deter- 
rent until  our  own  intercontinental  missile 
bases  can  be  established  on  American  soil 
capable  of  bringing  Russia  under  fire,  and 
not  subject  to  the  Inhibiting  restrictions 
now  imposed  by  fearful  allies. 

In  the  evfnt  of  a  war  our  token  forces  in 
Europe  would  be  either  massacred  or  cap- 
tured by  the  massive  Red  Army  and  would 
constitute  a  needless  sacrifice  for  little  re- 
sult anyway.  And,  our  present  NATO  com- 
mitments WDUld  assure  our  allies  and  Russia 
that  Red  aF<.;resslon  would  bring  atomic  re- 
taliation by  us. 

These  plans  sketched  In  brief  if  bold  out- 
line because  of  the  limitations  Impo.sed  here 
are  at  least  plans  and  plans  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  scarce  In  Washington  these  days. 

Somehow  we  must  shake  ourselves  from 
the  sleepwalking  and  the  lethargy  which 
characterize  the  paralysis  In  Washington. 
Unhappily,  our  country  seems  Incapable  of 
doing  more  than  Its  top  leadership  will  un- 
dertake. But  the  President,  for  all  the  ero- 
sion of  these  past  years,  still  commands  a 
vast  world  following.  He  could,  with  Imagi- 
nation, keep  the  Russians  on  the  defensive 
and  maneuver  them  int<:>  cooperating  with 
us  for  peace.  Even  If  he  did  no  more  than 
invite  his  old  World  War  II  comrade-In- 
arms, Marslial  Zhukov  to  Washington,  that 
would  embarrass  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  be 
worth  the  effort.  There  are  so  many  things 
like  this  which  we  could  do  if  we  would 
only  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

We  must  disenthrall  ourselves  and  then 
we  shall  save  our  country. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  NATIONAL 
PARK  CONCESSIONS,  INC,  ON 
MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL,  PARK 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Pre.<^idcnt,  on 
Tuesday  of  Uvi.t  week.  May  13,  I  spoke 
to  thi-s  body  concerninf;  National  Park 
ConcessioiLs.  Inc  .  an  organization  .spon- 
sored and  directed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  adverse  effect  this  unique 
corporation  i.s  having  on  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  one  of  the  great 
natural  wondeis  of  the  world,  wiiich  is 
located  in  my  State  of  Kentucky,  On 
Thui'-sday.  May  15.  the  Loui-sville  tKy.) 
Courier-Journal  commented  editorially 
on  this  same  subject.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Courier- 
Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mammoth  Cave's  PRorrrs  Havx  Gone  to 
Alaska 

Tills  newspaper  asked  a  question  In  a 
recent  editorial:  "Why  must  Mammoth  Cave 
be  a  stepcliild  in  the  park  family?"  We 
want  to  ask  that  questl(m  again  and  again. 
Tlie  only  difference  Is  that  we  did  not  fully 
realize  before  Just  how  unfairly  treated  a 
stepchild  the  Kentucky  park  really  is  In  the 
family  circle  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


Senator  Thruston  Morton  has  supplied 
some  startling  Information  on  the  matter  In 
a  Senate  speech.  The  story  Is  as  peculiar  as 
It  Is  distressing.  He  describes  how  Mam- 
mouth  Cave  Is  not  operated  directly  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  as  are  most  of  the  29 
areas  set  aside  for  public  enjoyment,  but  by 
a  strange  organization  called  National  Park 
Concessions,  Inc. 

This  corporation  la  neither  t\sh,  flesh,  nor 
fowl,  though  it  has  an  odor  of  red  herring. 
It  is  a  membership  corporation  that  can 
issue  no  capital  stock,  and  Its  five  directors 
must  serve  without  pay.  except  f(jr  expenses. 
The  Senator  understands  that  until  recently 
2  of  Its  5  members  were  employees  of  the 
National  Parle  Service  and  on  the  Federal 
payroll. 

Mr.  Morton  avers  thnt  this  hybrid  mon- 
ster was  enceiulered  by  Harold  Ickes  when 
lie  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Roose- 
velt. Ickes,  a  fire  eater  with  little  regard 
for  the  tender  sensltallitle.i  of  private  enter- 
prise, seems  a  very  odd  parent  for  so  equivo- 
cal an  infant. 

A  moneymaker  robbed 

In  any  case,  tlie  corporation  has  worked  to 
the  signal  disadvantage  of  Mammoth  Cave. 
It  runs  the  Kentucky  park  as  part  of  a  pack- 
age that  includes  these  scattered  Installa- 
tions: Blue  Ridge  Parkway  In  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina:  Isle  Royal  National  Park  In 
Michigan:  Big  Bend  National  Park  In  Texas: 
Olympla  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ln<^ton:  and  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
In  Alaska. 

All  of  these  other  parks,  with  one  partial 
exception,  share  a  common  characteristic: 
they  are  steady  money  losers.  But  Mam- 
moth Cave,  closest  of  all  parks  to  the  popu- 
lation center  of  the  <-ountry  and  with  na- 
tural attractions  that  are  world  renowned. 
Is  a  lilstoric  moneymaker.  So  what  la  the 
result?  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  profit 
from  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  siphoned 
off  to  support  these  other  parks. 

This  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  paid  $2  million  for  the  cave  area 
and  gave  It  t<i  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  money  made  by  the  park  should 
have  been  plowed  back  Into  the  surface  at- 
tractions It  BO  badly  needs,  with  consequent 
heavy  returns  to  the  Park  Service.  There  Is 
never  enough  money  now  for  added  housing 
or  for  swimming,  riding,  and  other  sports  fa- 
cilities, because  the  profits  liave  been  pumj>ed 
off  to  Texas  or  Alaska. 

This  is  \mfair  to  the  general  public  as  well. 
Mr.  Morton  polnta  out  that  National  Park 
Concessions  Is  not  answerable  to  Congress, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the  taxpayers. 
He  cites  a  H(«iver  Commission  report  of  1955 
which  urged  that  the  National  Park  Service 
attempt  to  secure  the  dlssf)lutlon  of  National 
P<ark  Concessions  and  that  It  lease  or  sell 
the  facilities  now  op>erated  by  National  Park 
Concessions  to  others  to  be  operated  as  is 
done  In  other  national  parks. 

Senator  Morton  urges  Interior  Secretary 
Seaton  to  review  the  situation.  He  wants 
Mammoth  Cave  run  by  energetic  private 
operators  or,  openly,  by  the  Park  Service  It- 
self. Kentucklans  ought  to  tK^mbard  Secre- 
tary Seaton  wUli  demands  for  quick  action. 
We  have  been  short  changed  long  enough 
on  a  giorlouB  natural  resource. 

Mr  MORTON.  In  the  same  edition 
of  the  Courier-Journal  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  of  the 
newspapers  Washington  office,  entitled. 
"Parks  Chief  Defends  Conce.sssions 
Firm.'  in  which  Mr.  Conrad  Wirth 
is  quoted  as  favoring  the  type  of  opera- 
tion being  conducted  by  National  Park 
Concessions,  Inc.  Quoting  from  the 
article,  "the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
Corporation."  'VVirth  said,  "was  to  find 
someone  to  operate  Government-owned 
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facilities  such   as   those   at   Mammoth 
Cave." 

Is  Mr.  Wirth  Implying  that  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  find  someone  to  operate  a  facil- 
ity that  has  earned  profits  in  excess  of 
$40,000  each  year  sin^'e  its  inception? 
The  Mammoth  Cave  f.icility,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956.  shov  s  total  retained 
earnings  of  $626,569.78,  and  it  began 
operations  in  1941.  Becinning  with  1950 
and  ext^'nding  through  1956.  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  yielded  gross 
receipts  of  $3,518,145.45  for  a  net  profit 
of  $336,726.26.  or  about  $48,000  a  year. 

Please  bt^ar  in  mind  that  this  is  an 
operation  which  started  without  any  in- 
vestment. I  cannot  conceive  of  any  btisi- 
nessman  who  would  not  be  interested  in 
negotiating  for  an  operation  of  this  kind. 
The  National  Park  Etrector  now  ac- 
knowledges that  National  Park  Con- 
cessions has  used  profits  Irom  Mammoth 
Cave  for  concession  operations  else- 
where. He  further  stutes  that  he  can 
"well  understand  that  Kentucklans  feel 
the  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  National 
Park  Sy.'item  is  restinp  on  their  shoul- 
ders." Quoting  further,  "But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  has  been  a  very  rea- 
sonable thing  to  do  in  tl  e  past.  I  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  it."  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  going  to  recommend  the 
di-ssolution  of  this  corpc  ration,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission,  or 
does  he  mean  that  he  will  recommend 
continuing  the  operat:on  as  presently 
constituted?  I  would  hke  a  clarification. 
Kentucklans  do  indeed  feel  tliat  they 
have  been  shouldered  with  considerable 
financial  burden  for  lh(  support  of  other 
parks  or  concessions  operated  by  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions.  Just  how  heavy 
has  this  burden  been?  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  one  5-ycar  period — 
fiom  1945  to  1949— Na'.ional  Park  Con- 
cessions' consolidated  o|>erations  realized 
a  total  profit  of  $:i.3i:  16,  wliile  Mam- 
month  Cave  alone  reported  a  profit  of 
$167,884  29.  During  thi?  same  period,  the 
National  Park  Concessions  operated  the 
Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park.  This 
operation  showed  a  profit  of  $28,800.15. 
All  the  other  facilities  t-hcn  operated  by 
National  Park  Concess  ons  were  in  tiie 
red.  their  total  los..  being  $135,373  28. 

Mr.  Wirth  pointed  out  that  if  private 
enterprise  were  operating  the  conces.-iion 
at  Mammoth  Cave,  its  profits  would  un- 
doubtedly have  gone  into  somebody's 
pockets  rathor  than  back  into  National 
Parks.  At  the  same  time  he  further 
stated  that,  as  Directoi  of  the  National 
Park  System,  he  has  control  of  prices  and 
wages  at  all  pai  k  conce,'.sions.  The  Con- 
gress pave  Mr.  Wirth  this  authority  so 
as  to  protect  the  public  and  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  profits  of  all  concession- 
aires. Surely  he  could  control  the  profits 
of  a  private  concession  at  Mammoth 
Cwe  as  he  does  at  othtr  National  Parks 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Clark,  being  a  diligent  reporter. 
asked  Mr  Wirth  for  comment  on  my 
fleurcs  and  for  further  details  fiom  the 
National  Park  records,  in  order  to  de- 
velop for  hits  readers,  as  any  newspai>er 
leporter  is  obligated  to  do.  the  full  im- 
plication of  this  operation  s  effect  on  one 
oi  Kentucky's  greatest  attractions.  Mr. 
Clark  was  informed  that  no  comment 


could  be  made  on  the  figures  I  presented, 
since  the  records  were  not  available 
immediately.  I  hope  that  the  figures  will 
be  forthcoming  soon.  The  people  of  Ken- 
tucky have  been  waiting  15  years  for  this 
Information.  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  of  the  operating  figures 
of  National  Park  Concessions.  The  Park 
Service  lUself  must  have  the  figures  in 
order  intelligently  to  control  prices  and 
waces,  as  it  says  it  does. 


SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS  AND  CO- 
ERCIVE PICKETING— STATEMENT 
BY  CHARLES  TOWER  BEFORE 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
tliis  morninfj  there  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Mr.  Charles  Tower,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Tower's  testimony  is  so  perti- 
nent and  is  so  clearly  written — written 
so  that  even  a  layman  can  understand 
tlic  .statement  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
boycotting  and  picketing — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secondary  Boycotts  and  Cofrcive  Picket- 
ing— A  Statement  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation or  Broadcasters  Before  the  Senate 
Sl^rcommittee  on  Labor.  May   19,  19^8 

1.  statement  or  position 

While  the  n'soclntlon  is  Interefted  in  all 
facets  of  lai)or  legislation,  we  shall  limit  our 
testimony  here  to  two  related  subjects; 
Secondary  boycotts  and  coercive  representa- 
tion picketing.  We  have  adopted  this  limita- 
tion because  of  several  factors,  Including  lack 
of  time,  sj^eclallzed  knowledpe  which  we  have 
in  regard  to  tliese  2  svibjects.  and  the 
Fpccific  Interest  of  broadcasters  In  these  2 
Ls.'^lies. 

We  urge  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  Increased  pro- 
tection against  secondary  boycotts  and  to 
prohibit  coercive  representative  picketing. 

Bjth  of  these  subjects  can  be  confusing. 
The  secondary  section  of  Taft-Hartley  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  complicated  sec- 
tion of  that  law  Rop.  esentntlon  picketing  Is 
said  by  many  experts  to  be  the  No  1  problem 
In  labor  law  generally.  For  purposes  of  clar- 
Itv.  therefore,  we  shall  treat  each  subject  by 
a.'-klng  a  number  of  critical  questions  and 
by.  we  ht^pe.  satl.sfactorlly  an.swerlng  them  In 
accordance  with  the  following  outline: 

II.  Secondary  boycotts: 

1.  What  is  a  secondary  boycott? 

2.  Wliy  are  secondiu-y  boycotts  bad? 

3.  Are  there  some  good  secondary  boycotts? 

4.  If  both  State  and  Federal  law  condemn 
secondary  boycotts,  why  are  tiiey  still  a 
problem? 

5.  What  type  of  legislative  relief  is  re- 
quired? 

III.  Coercive  picketing: 
1.  What  is  the  problem? 

2  Is  there  a  difTercnce  between  recogni- 
tion picketing  and  organizationr.1  picketing? 

3.  Should  union  activity  of  this  type  be 
prohibited? 

4    What  type  of  legislation  Is  needed? 

IV.  Conclusion. 

n.   SECONDARY    BOYCOTTS 

1.  What  is  a  secondary  boycott? 
In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  a  secondary 
boycott  Is  a  union  tactic  involving  the  exer- 


tion of  pressure — usually  economic — on  one 
company  In  order  to  Induce  that  company  to 
cease  doing  business  with  another  company 
with  whom  the  tin  ion  had  a  primary  dis- 
pute.' Tlie  essential  elements  of  a  secondary 
boycott  &ie: 

( 1 )  Union  activity  creating  economic  pres- 
sure. 

(2)  Against  an  employer  who  is  not  him- 
self Involved  In  a  labor  dispute, 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  having  that  em- 
ployer stop  or  modify  his  normal  business 
relations  wiili  anotlicr  employer, 

(4»  Where  the  oUier  employer  is  the  one 
with  whom  the  union  has  a  primary  dispute. 

r.  Why  are  secondary  boycotts  had? 

Secondary  boycotts  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  unfair  and  generally  as  unlaw- 
ful.- la  1947,  Congress  Intended  to  enact 
legislation  doing  away  with  the  secondary 
boycott  evil.  Tlie  present  administration 
lias  recognized  the  need  for  further  pro- 
tection against  secondary  t)oycott.s. 

Few  are  the  voices  raised  in  defense  of 
boycotts.  And,  even  with  these,  the  chief 
argument  is  that  secondary  t>oycotts  have 
been  effective  •  •  •  a  fact  wlilch  a  good 
many  employers,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  win  accept  based  on  personal  experi- 
ence. Effectiveness,  however,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  ethical  or  socially  desirable 
standard  for  determining  important  stat- 
utory policy. = 

Wliy  this  general  condemnation,  except  by 
the  few  who  have  benefited  from  the  use 
of  secondary  boycotts?  What  Is  there  about 
secondary  boycotts  that  malces  them  gen- 
erally regarded  as  unfair?  In  the  sim- 
plest terms,  tlie  reasons  are  twofold :  Sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  tmfalr  because  they  are 
a  deliberate  effort  to  drag  innocent  bystand- 
ers Into  a  dispute;  tliey  are  undesirable  l>e- 
cause  they  unnecessarily  enlarge  the  area 
of    Industrial    dispute.      More    specifically, 


'  Black's  Law  Dictionary,  p.  245  (3*  edition 
1933)  defines  a  secondary  boycott  as  a  "com- 
bination not  merely  to  refrain  from  dealing 
with  a  person  or  to  advise  or  by  peaceful 
means  persuade  his  ctistomers  to  refrain,  but 
to  exercise  coercive  pressure  on  such  cus- 
tomers, actual  or  prospective,  In  order  to 
cause  them  to  withhold  or  withdraw  their 
pat:onage,  through  fear  ol  loss  or  damage  to 
themselves." 

A  lG4i  Wisconsin  statute  stated  that  the 
term  'scccmdary  boycott"  "shall  Include 
combining  or  conspiriag  to  cause  or  threaten 
to  cause  Injury  to  one  wltli  whom  no  labor 
dispute  exists,  whether  by  (a)  withholding 
patronage,  labor,  or  other  beneficial  business 
intercourse,  (b)  picketing,  (c)  refusing  to 
handle,  install,  use.  or  work  on  particular 
materials,  equipment,  or  supplies,  or  (d)  by 
any  other  unlawful  means.  In  order  to  bring 
him  against  his  will  Into  a  concerted  plan 
to  coerce  or  inflict  dam.Tge  upon  anotlier." 
(Wis.  Stat.  (1941)  c.  111.02  (12).) 

'  Minis  and  Montgomery.  Organized  La- 
bor, p.  583.  Teller.  Labor  disputes  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  vol.  I.,  p.  454. 

» Before  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act 
some  argued  that  secondary  boycotts  should 
be  permitted  as  a  counter  to  blacklisting 
and  similar  en>ployer  practices.  Now  that 
these  practices  have  been  outlawed  the  ar- 
gument, it  would  appear,  has  been  dissi- 
pated. 

A  nonpartisan  view  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts was  expressed  by  former  NLRB  Chair- 
man Harry  A.  MlUls  and  his  colleague  Prof. 
R.  E.  Montgomery  in  tiieir  book  Organized 
Labor,  wliere  tliey  stated  that  they  were 
"among  those  wlio  remained  unconvinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  case  made  for  the 
legalization  of  more  than  the  pilmary  boy- 
cott." Dr.  Minis  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  spokesman  for  partisan  management 
interests. 
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secondary  boycotts  are  objectionable  for  the 

following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  consuming  public  Is  deprived  of 
additional  goods  and  services  because  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  Industrial  dispute 
beyond  the  parties  immediately  concerned; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  product  boycotts  the 
consuming  pubUc  Is  faced  with  higher  prices 
pnd  restricted  selection  because  of  artificial 
and   unecononilc  restraints  on  competition; 

(3)  Employees  of  neutral  or  secondary  em- 
ployers with  no  direct  concern  in  the  dispute 
may  lose  working  time  and.  thus,  wages; 

(4)  Secondary,  or  neutral,  employers  not 
Involved  in  the  primary  dispute  are  forced  to 
tike  sides  with  the  union  or  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic injury; 

(5)  Kmployees  of  the  primary  employer 
will,  where  the  dispute  Is  over  representa- 
tion, be  coerced  In  the  selection  of  a  bar- 
gaining agent  and,  in  the  same  type  of  ci\se, 
the  employer  will  be  faced  with  the  unfor- 
tunate alternative  of  interfering  with  his 
employees  In  the  choice  of  a  bargaining 
agent,  or  accepting  econoinlc  retaliation. 

3.  Are  there  some  good  secondary  boycotts? 
The  short  answer  Is:  "No."  At  least  Con- 
gress did  not  think  so  In  1947.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  June  1947,  Senator  Taft 
Bald : 

"The  Senator  will  find  a  great  many  deci- 
sions •  •  •  which  hold  that  tinder  the  com- 
mon law  a  secondary  boycott  is  unlawful. 
Subsequently,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.  it  became  impossible 
to  stop  a  secondary  boycott  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  strike,  no  matter  how  unlawful  it  may 
have  been  at  common  law.  All  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  (section  8  (b)  (4))  does  Is 
to  reverse  the  effect  of  the  law  as  to  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  It  has  been  set  forth  that 
there  are  good  secondary  boycotts  and  bad 
secondary  boycotts.  Our  committee  heard 
evidence  for  weeks  and  never  succeeded  In 
having  anyone  tell  us  any  (llfTercnce  between 
different  kinds  of  secondary  boycotts.  So  we 
have  so  broadened  the  provision  dealing  with 
secondary  boycotts  as  to  make  them  an  un- 
fair labor  practice."  * 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
certain  situations  have  come  up  which  are 
u.sed  by  some  people  to  confuse  the  problem. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  "struck  work"  and 
"common  situs"  cases.  The  question  In 
these  cases  Is  not  whether  thoy  are  good  sec- 
ondary boycott.'!,  but  whether  they  are  sec- 
ondary boycotts  at  all.  Some  of  these  cases 
are  not  easv.  Factually,  they  just  don't 
seem  to  fit  the  ustial  patterns.  In  many  of 
them  the  ansv.er  might  be  clearer  If  more 
attention  w:is  paid  to  the  objAtive  of  the 
activity,  and  its  likely  effect  in  terms  of  the 
basic  Congressional  attempt  to  prohibit  sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

The  "common  situs"  problem  involves  pri- 
marily the  construction  industry.  Picketing 
at  the  Job  site  Is  tindoubtedly.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  concerned  with  a  qtiestion 
of  representation  •  •  •  usually  part  of  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  a  nonunion  subcontrac- 
tor. Such  picketing  has  relatively  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  a  noncoercive  appeal 
to  employees  to  join  the  union. 

"Struck  work"  Is  a  matter  regarding  which 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  current  mlrinforma- 
tion.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  a  Federal  district  court  Judge  refused 
to  Issue  a  10  (1)  Injunction  where  the  sec- 
ondary employer  was  performing  work 
which,  but  for  the  strike,  would  have  been 
performed  by  the  primary  employer.'  There 
was  a  contract  for  the  performance  of  this 
work  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
employers  and  the  primary  employer's 
stipervlsors  acttially  spent  time  In  the  sec- 
ondary  employer's  shop  to   make  sure   that 
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the  work  was  done  correctly.  The  theory 
of  the  decision  was  that  the  two  employers 
were  so  closely  allied  that  one  was  not  really 
doing  business  with  the  other.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  theory,  the  de- 
cision was  apparently  followed  by  the  gen- 
eral couiiiel's  office  In  determining  the  Is- 
suance of  complaints.  In  1955  It  was  cited 
with  approval  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
In  N.  L  R  B.  v.  Electrical  Workerx.  CIO  (228 
P.  2d  553  (C.  C.  A.  2  1955))  a  case  Involv- 
ing somewhat  different  fact*.  Tliere  are  no 
contrary  decisions.  Thus,  It  can  be  reason- 
ably concluded  that  there  Is  a  "struck  work" 
exception  In  existence  today  by  virtue  of 
Interpretative  decision. 

Just  what  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
exception  should  be  Is  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute even  amont;  spokesmen  for  manage- 
ment. Some  believe — and  quite  honestly — 
that  there  should  be  no  exception  and  that 
the  present  law  does  not  permit  It.  Otliers 
feel  that  a  limited  exception  Is  Justified. 
Some  broadcasters  have  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  struck  work  In  their  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  although  It  Is  not  a  major 
Issue  In  our  Industry.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
struck  work  exception,  we  believe  It  should 
be  carefully  drawn  so  that  it  will  not  be 
seized  upcjn  as  a  means  for  justifying  a  wide 
variety  of  secondary  boycotts. 

4.  If  both  State  and  Federal  lair  condemn 
secondary  boycotts,  why  are  they  still  a 
problem? 

There  are  two  reasons  why  secondary  boy- 
cotts are  still  a  problem.  The  prohibition 
contained  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has.  for 
various  rea.'^ons.  not  proved  to  be  entirely 
adequate.  Action  at  the  State  level  has  been 
severely  limited  by  existing  Supreme  Ct)urt 
decisions  on  Federal-State  authority  In  labor 
relations. 

The  purpose  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was.  as  has  already  been 
stated,  to  do  away  with  secondary  boycotts. 
The  term  itself  was  not  used  In  the  law.  It 
was  felt  by  the  drafters  of  the  legislation 
that,  although  generally  understood,  there 
was  In  existence  no  precise  or  uniformly  ac- 
cepted definition  of  the  term.  Consequently, 
it  was  felt  desirable  to  avoid  using  the  term 
and,  Instead,  to  use  language  descriptive  of 
the  tyjjlcal  secondary  b^iycott  frame  of  ref- 
erence. The  drafting  of  svith  language  was 
not  easy  because  of  the  tremendous  variety 
of  secondary  boycotts  which  are  possible. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  Im- 
portant situations  were  overlooked  and  these 
have  been  seized  upon  by  those  who  Wf)Uld 
clrctimvent  the  law  Ui  effectuate  their  ob- 
jectives. Addltlon.nl  difficulty  was  created 
by  some  early  NLRB  and  court  decisions 
which  appeared  to  be  more  receptive  to  the 
Ingenuity  of  those  who  were  trying  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual  than  to  the  expreseed 
Intent  of  Congress.  Fortunately,  some  of 
these  decisions  have  been  since  revised. 
However,  the  impcirtant  Issues  Involved 
should  not  be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  Inter- 
pretive decisions. 

State  action  nKalnst  Fecondary  boycotts 
has  been  severely  restricted  by  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-State Jurisdiction  In  labor  relations. 
The  present  rule  apparently  Is  that,  where 
Congress  has  treated  with  a  particular  phase 
of  labor  relations,  the  State  Is  powerless  to  act 
If  the  business  Involved  Is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  whether  that  Juris- 
diction Is  exercised  or  not.  Almost  nil  the 
important  segments  of  American  btislncss  are 
theoretically  within  the  broad  Jurisdictional 
ambit  of  tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
In  that  act.  Congress  has  treated  with  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  Thus  the  States.  In  dealing 
with  secondary  boycotts,  are  limited  to  thope 
involving  purely  local  activity  which  does 
not  even  affect  Interstate  commerce. 

5.  What  type  of  legislative  relief  is  required? 

To  finish  the  job  which  Congress  started  In 

1947  there  are  two  alternative  cour&cs  avail- 


able. The  first  Is  a  complete  rewrite  of  sec- 
tion 8  (b»  (4)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  the 
second  is  a  revision  of  present  language  ade« 
quale  to  take  care  of  current  and  foreseeable 
problems.     We  favor  the  second  approach. 

TTie  existing  approach  to  secondary  boy> 
cott  prohibition  contained  In  section  8  (b) 
(4)  Is  essentially  soinid.  It  was  developed  by 
experts  and,  considering  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  It  has  served  Its  purixjse  well. 
Ten  years  of  Board  and  court  decisions  have 
analyzed  and  Cf)nstrued  It.  Therefore.  It 
seems  wise  to  bul!d  on  ihe  present  structure. 

An  effort  to  handle  the  matter  In  this  way 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  this 
committee  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, tlie  Honorable  Carl  Ci'Rtis  The 
secondary  boycott  sections  of  Senator  Curtis' 
bill  (S.  70 (  constitute  what  appears  to  be  a 
successful  effort  to  piui;  the  important  loop- 
holes In  existing  language  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  offer  reasonable  protection  againiit 
further  circumvention  of  the  act.  We  urge 
the  enactment  of  S.  7C. 

Particularly  Important  to  us  Is  the  change 
In  the  opening  language  of  section  8  (b)  (4), 
The  present  law  states  that  It  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  or  Ita  agents 
to  engage  in  or  Induce  or  encouroge  the  em- 
ployes of  any  employer  to  engage  in  a  re- 
fusal to  perform  work  where  certain  si>ecifled 
objectives  are  Involved.  The  key  verbs  here 
are  "to  Induce  or  encourage"  Tliese  are  what 
might  be  called  specific  verbs  which  label 
a  particular  type  of  union  activity.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  have  been  broadly  con- 
strued, as  indeed  they  should  be.  The  Curtis 
bill,  however,  is  broader  BtUI.  Rather  than 
using  specific  verbs  descriptive  of  particular 
types  of  union  activity  It  relies  on  what 
might  be  called  more  basic  secondary  boy- 
cott language.  In  effect.  It  labels  as  unlaw- 
ful any  type  of  si>eclfic  activity  which  has  the 
effect  of  exerting  pressure,  economic  or  other- 
wise, on  an  employer  or  on  his  employees  for 
any  of  the  proscrllied  objectives.  Threats 
to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity  are  alB<j 
prohibited  as  they  are  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Inducement  of  employees  to  refuse 
to  perform  work  Is  clearly  one  type  of  eco- 
nomic pre«;sure.  There  are  others,  and  they 
are  covered  by  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Curtis 
bill. 

One  particular  type  of  secondary  boycott 
that  is  not  reached  by  the  present  language 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  of  paitlcular  con- 
cern to  broadcasters.  It  Is  the  so-called 
secondary  sponsor  or  secondary  customer 
boycott.  A  brief  example  will  Illustrate  the 
point.  Let  us  assume  that  a  radio  station 
In  Indlanapc^Us  has  a  labor  dispute  with  a 
union  representing  Its  employees.  Failure 
to  resolve  the  dispute  leads  to  a  strike.  The 
union  communicates  with  advertisers  who 
use  the  station's  facilities  and  tells  these 
advertisers  that,  unless  they  take  their  busl- 
ne.-a  off  the  air.  union  members  will  not  use 
the  advertisers'  products  or  services  This  Is 
a  pTrtlcularly  p 'tent  f'^rm  of  secondary  boy- 
C(Jtt  where  the  secondnry  or  neutral  em- 
ployer, the  advertiser.  Is  engaged  In  distrib- 
uting goods  »r  services  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. A  newspaper  could  be  Involved  In  the 
same  type  of  situation.  So  could  a  dep:»rt- 
ment  store  which  may  be  picketed  at  its 
customer  entrances  merely  because  the  itore 
handles  one  Item  out  of  thousands  manu- 
factured by  a  company  with  whom  a  union 
has  a  primary  dispute. 

This  type  of  activity  Is  not  prohibited  by 
the  present  language  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  becatise  nowhere  Is  there  the  Induce- 
ment of  employees  to  refuse  to  perform 
work.  The  threat  Is  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  union  members  or  the  general 
public  to  refuse  to  buy  the  goods  or  services 
of  the  neutral  employer. 

Is  this  a  secondary  boycott?  It  certainly 
Is.  In  the  broadcasting  situation  the  ad- 
vertiser, let  Us  say  a  drug  store,  is  being 
threatened  with  economic  pressure  In  the 
form  of  a  customer  or  consumer  boycott  If 
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the  store  does  not  stop  doing  business  with 
the  sUtlon  with  whom  the  union  has  a  pri- 
mary dl.'-pute.  Indeed,  the  threat  of  loss  of 
customers  may  be  a  much  more  vivid  type 
of  coercion  to  the  small  drug  store  than  the 
threat  of  temporary  loss  of  employees.  The 
NLRB  has  recognized  the  coercive  nature  of 
a  customer  boycott  In  a  recent  case  Involv- 
ing recognition  picketing.  Several  years  ago 
tnc  Tenth  Circuit  Couri  also  recognized  the 
problem  In  Capital  Service"  If  this  type  of 
activity,  the  organization  of  a  customer  or 
consumer  boycott.  Is  cterclve  under  section 
8  (b|  (1)  of  the  act  there  is  no  reason  why 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  coercive  when  used 
against  a  secondary  employer  under  section 
8(b)    (4  t  of  the  act. 

It  may  be  argued  by  rome  that  prevention 
of  this  type  of  economic  coercion  raise*;  a 
con!?titutional  question  We  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  so.  The  present  secondary  boycott 
section  of  the  act  prohibits  only  certain 
types  of  union  activity  •  •  •  basically  those 
which  seek  to  Induce  or  encourage  employees 
not  to  perform  work.  The  law  does  not 
prohibit  employees  from  refusing  to  perform 
work  either  indivldualh-  or,  apparently,  col- 
lectively. Tiie  application  of  the  Curtis  bill 
to  our  situation  will  no:  prevent  Individuals 
from  reftislng  to  patronize  even  a  secondary 
company,  but  will  merely  prohibit  a  union 
or  Its  agents  from  organizing  or  Inducing 
a  refusal  to  buy  the  goods  or  services  of  a 
secondary  employer  foi  one  of  the  stated 
Objectives. 

The  Curtis  bill  also  covers  a  number  of 
other  Important  loopholes  in  the  present 
law.  These  are  Important  to  broadcasters 
although  their  application  to  our  Industry 
Is  not  unique  as  Is.  to  some  extent,  the 
case  with  the  secondary  sponsor  or  customer 
boycott. 

III.    COERCIVE    -"ICKFTINO 

1.  What  is  the  problem? 

One  of  the  major  uniesolved  problems  In 
IndUKtrlal  relations  Is  tie  matter  of  coercive 
representation  picketing.  The  problem 
arises  where  a  union  feeks  to  pain  repre- 
sentation of  employees  by  use  of  the  picket 
line  and  related  techniques.  Many  of  the 
cases  and  much  of  the  discussion  use  the 
terms  recognition  and  organizational  pick- 
eting. Some  people  h»ve  tried  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  claiming  that 
recoRnltlon  picketing  Is.  or  should  be,  pro- 
hibited, while  organizational  picketing 
should  be  permitted. 

2.  Is  there  a  difference  betucev  recognition 
and  organizational  picketing? 

In  theory,  recommit  Ion  picketing  Involve* 
a  Situation  In  which  'he  picketing  union 
demands  that  the  com  lany  recognize  It  as 
the  collective  bargalnlrg  agent.  Organiza- 
tional plcketin<f.  on  the  other  hand.  Involves 
a  situation  In  which  the  union  declares  that 
the  picketing  is  merely  for  the  purjMnse  ot 
inducing  the  employee?,  to  Join  the  union. 
In  New  York  State  this  distinction  has  been 
recognized  as  the  dividing  line  between  legal 
and  illegal  conduct  in  i  hose  situations  over 
Which  State  courts  have  Jurisdiction,  al- 
though there  seems  Vi  be  an  Increasing 
tendency  to  question  the  utility  of  these 
labels. 

We  believe  that  the  labels  have  lon:^  since 
outlived  their  usefulness,  if  Indeed  they 
were  ever  useful  at  all.  TTie  distinction  de- 
pends largely  on  what  the  union  says  that 
the  purpose  of  the  picketing  Is.  Yet.  this 
statement  of  purp<jse  In  no  way  alters  the 
operative  facts.  In  both  recocnitlon  and 
organizational  picketing  cases  the  elements 
axe  a  picket  line,  employees  whom  the  union 
seeks  to  represent  and  an  employer  who 
runs  the  risk  of  substantial  economic  loss  if 
the  picket  line  Is  continued.  The  em- 
ployer's loss  is  no  less  if  the  imlon  says  that 


the  picket  line  Is  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ization rather  than  recognition.  The  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  choice  of  em- 
ployees is  no  less  merely  because  the  organ- 
ization description  is  used.  The  employer 
knows  that  the  only  way  he  can  stop  the 
economic  pressure  is  to  recognize  the  union. 
It  would  be  fatuous  to  assume  that  a  pick- 
eting unirm  Is  likely  to  reject  recognition 
merely  because  It  has  claimed  that  the 
picketing  is  organizational.  If  the  employer 
capitulates,  he  has  coerced  employees  In 
their  selection  of  a  bargaining  agent.  If  he 
doesn't,  the  economic  injury  which  is  likely 
to  flow-  from  the  picketing  will  adversely 
affect    both    him   and   his   employees. 

3.  S>iould    union    activity    of    this    type    be 
prohibited? 

Section  7  of  the  Wagner  Act  guaranteed 
to  employees  the  right  of  self-organization 
throutrh  unions  of  their  own  choosing. 
This  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  labor 
policy.  The  Wagner  Act  soueht  to  prohibit 
employer  Interference  with  this  right;  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  In  large  part,  simply 
added  restrictions  on  union  interference 
with  the  right.  Freedom  of  self-organiza- 
tion Is  still  today  the  basic  premise  of  labor 
relations  In   the  United  Slates. 

Given  this  stated  public  policy.  It  Is  diflB- 
cult  to  conceive  of  rational  justification  of 
any  activity,  whether  by  management  or 
labor,  which  significantly  intrudes  upon  the 
right  of  employees  to  select  or  reject  a  bar- 
gaining agent.  Coercive  picketing:;  for  rep- 
resentation purposes  clearly  fits  this  defini- 
tion.     It    should    be    prohibited. 

Many  experts  have  felt  that  section  8  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  makes 
It  unlawful  for  a  union  or  Its  agents  to 
restrain  or  coerce  employees  In  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  self-organization,  prohibits 
coercive  rejjresentation  picketing.  For  al- 
most 10  years  tlie  NLRB  held  otherwise. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  change.  Within 
the  last  few  months  several  decisions  of  the 
NLRB  have  declared  representation  pickr ting 
to  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  unlaw- 
ful.' '1  iiese  decisions  have  not  yet  received 
Judicial  confirmation.  It  Is  hoped  that  thty 
will  be  affirmed  and  that  the  Board  will 
continue  Its  present  policy.  However,  the 
history  of  the  past  11  years  shows  that  Con- 
gress should  6i>eak  more  clearly  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  the  present  Board  has  done 
another  Board,  at  another  time,  can  undo. 
Coercive  representation  picketing  should  be 
prohibited  cince  and  for  all. 

State  courts  have,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, recognized  coercive  representation 
jilcketing  as  contrary  to  sound  public  policy. 
Despite  procedural  dilTicuUies  created  by 
baby  Norris-LaOuardia  acts,  the  trend  Is 
clearly  In  the  direction  of  granting  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  such  picketing.  Affirma- 
tive action  at  tlie  State  level  Is  now,  of 
course,  restricted  to  those  segments  of  in- 
dustrial activity  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

4.  What   type  of  legislation   is   needed? 

The  delay  In  dealing  adequately  with  the 
coercive  picketing  problem  Is  attributable 
to  a  number  of  facts.  In  part,  it  results 
from  the  hangover  effect  of  the  climate  In 
which  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed.  At  that 
time,  many  people  In  the  United  .States, 
Including  a  good  many  employers,  did  not 
believe  in  the  right  of  emj^loyees  to  self- 
organization  •  •  •  or  If  they  believed  in 
that  right,  they  believed  equally  In  the  abso- 
lute right  of  management  to  select  and  dis- 
charge employees  without  restriction.  Tliat 
these  two  rights  occasionally  came  Into  prac- 
tical conflict — for  example,  in  the  situation 


where  an  employee  was  fired  for  engaging  In 
union  activity — was  a  dilemma  that  tliey 
found  difficult  to  resolve.  The  Wagner  Act 
provided  a  resolution.  The  main  problem 
at  the  time  seemed  to  be  employer  Inter- 
ference and  thus  It  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress.  Only  later  was  it  realized  by  a 
substantial  number  of  people  that  freedom 
of  self-organization  could  be  Just  as  much 
hindered  by  actions  of  unions  as  bv  emplover 
actions  •  •  •  that  the  right  to  join  a  union 
earned  with  it  the  correlative  right  to  re- 
ject a  union.  II  the  first  right  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected In  a  meaningful  way,  so.  and  with 
equal  vieor.  must  the  second  rleht  be  pro- 
tected. The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  as  has  already 
been  stated,  moved   In   this  direction. 

Coercive  representation  picketing  was  not 
specifically  referenced  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  except  in  one  limited  situation.'  The 
failure  to  reference  it  was  not.  In  our  judg- 
ment, due  to  any  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
the  validity  of  the  tactic,  but  rather  to  luck 
of  certainty  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  confused  In  the  public 
mind  by  associating  the  technique  with  legi- 
timate organizing  tactics.  The  impression 
has  been  fostered  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
distinguish  between  coercive  representation 
picketing  on  the  one  hand  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  Induce  employees  to  join  a  union 
on  the  other.  As  In  any  situation  Involving 
statutory  handling  of  complicated  social  re- 
lationships, there  are  tough  cases — cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad.  the  acceptable  from  the  unaccepta- 
ble. This  problem  is  not  unique  to  labor 
legislation.  Possible  difficulties  in  the  close 
ciises  should  not  be  permitted  to  prevent 
effective  relief  in  the  many  situations  where 
the  activity  can  be  clearly  labeled  as  unde- 
sirable. Most  situations  will  readily  fall  on 
one  side  of  the  line  rr  the  other.  For  the 
close  cases  we  shall  rely,  as  Indeed  we  have 
always  done,  on  the  wisdom  and  the  integ- 
rity  of  our  Judicial  system. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  state 
a  few  simple  truths  about  the  nature  of 
picketing  which  Is  carried  on  before  the 
premises  of  an  unorganized  employer.  Such 
picketing  Is  not  the  normal  way  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  employees.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  the  way  to  extol  to  them  the  values  of 
unionization.  Meetings,  hand  bills,  letters, 
speeches  and  individual  conversations — 
these  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  who 
would  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others. 
This  Is  so  In  politics  and  it  is  so  in  union 
campaigns.  Every  politician  and  every  union 
organizer  recognizes  this  fact. 

A  picket  line  Is  not  part  of  this  equipment. 
A  picket  line  Is  an  appeal  to  action,  It  Is 
true;  but — and  this  is  a  big  "but" — It  is 
not  an  appeal  to  the  employees  of  the  pick- 
eted employer,  or  at  least  it  Is  only  Inci- 
dentally so.  It  Is  primarily  an  appeal  to 
customers  not  to  patronize  and  to  suppliers 
not  to  deliver  •  *  •  in  short,  an  appeal  to 
third  parties  to  assist  In  putting  economic 
pressure  on  the  employer  and.  thus,  on  his 
employees.  How  long  mvist  we  maintain  the 
fiction  about  this  type  of  picketing?  Better 
to  argue  that  the  picketing,  and  the  coer- 
cion that  flows  from  It.  are  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  tinionism  •  •  •  are  nec- 
essp'y  to  protect  hard-won  union  stand- 
ards. This  Is  at  least  an  honest  position. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  so.  Whether 
this  is  reason  enough  to  permit  It.  is.  of 
course,  another  matter.  But  let's  not  con- 
tinue to  associate  picketing  in  a  representa- 
tion situation  with  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
or  to  the  emotions  of  the  employees. 


"Cnpifnl  Sert-ire.  Inc.  v.  NLRB    (204  F.  2d, 
813  (9  Cir.  1953)  ). 


^Curtis  Brothers,  Inc.  (119  NLRB  No.  33 
(1957)  ):  Alloy  Manufacuring  Co.  (119  NLRB 
No.  38  (1957));  Shepherd  Machinery  Co.  (119 
NLRB    No.   39    (1957)  ). 


"Sec.  8  (b)  (4)  (CI  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  union  or 
its  agents  to  Induce  a  refusal  to  perform 
work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  employer 
to  recognize  one  union  where  another  haa 
been  certified  by  the  Board  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent. 
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What  Is  called  for  now  Is  a  clear  Congres- 
Blonal  statement  that  coercive  picketing  and 
related  activity,  which  has  the  effect  of  In- 
terfering with  the  right  of  self-orRanization, 
Bhall  be  unlawful.  Judgment  as  to  particu- 
lar acts  in  specific  cases  must,  of  necessity, 
be  left  to  the  Board  and  to  the  courts.  It  Is 
submitted  that  In  most  of  these  cases  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  factual  context  will 
show  whether  the  activity  Is  coercive  or  not. 

We  do  not  propose  a  blanket  ])rohlbltlon 
against  all  picketing  under  all  circumstances 
where  a  representation  Issue  exists.  For 
example,  the  traditional  means  of  organiz- 
ing employees  Is  to  stand  at  the  gate  at  shift- 
change  time  and  hand  out  materials  urging 
support  of  the  union.  We  would  not  intrude 
on  this  type  of  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of 
employees.  Most  picketing  in  representation 
case  situations  bears  little  resemblance  to 
this  type  of  activity,  although  union  ad- 
herents have  often  tried  to  bracket  it  in  the 
same  class.  It  Is  possible  to  conceive  of 
cases  In  which  the  passing  out  of  leaflets 
at  the  gate  and  certain  types  of  picketing 
might  resemble  each  other  rather  closely. 
These  will  be  the  difficult  cases.  Where,  on 
the  facts,  the  activity  seems  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  apiieallng  to  e,mployee8  to  Join 
the  union.  It  fehould  be  permitted.  On  the 
Other  hand,  where,  on  all  the  facts.  It  seems 
primarily  for  the  purpose'of  putting  economic 
pressure  on  the  employer  and  his  employees, 
it  should  be  prohibited. 

Then  there  Is  always  the  difficult  case  of 
the  single  picket  who  walks  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  unorii;anlzed  shop  carrying  a 
sign  which  merely  asks  the  employees  to  join 
the  union,  or.  In  the  alternative,  which 
states  that  the  enrployees  are  not  members 
of  the  union.  Much  Is  made  of  this  case 
because  It  points  up  the  difficulty  of  the  ap- 
plication of  general  languay:e.  The  obvious 
and  correct  answer  is  that  most  cases  are  not 
of  this  type,  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  any- 
one who  has  kept  track  of  the  numerous 
court  decisions  in  this  area  over  the  past 
few  years.  But  even  this  case — the  case  of 
the  single  picket — can  be  handled  without 
overwhelming  difficulty.  Here  again  we  must 
rely  on  the  intelligence  and  patience  of  the 
deciding  tribunals— the  Board  and  the 
courts.  Where,  on  nil  the  facts,  the  picketing 
seems  to  be  an  appeal  to  customers  and  sup- 
pliers rather  than  to  employees.  It  Is  coercive 
and  should  be  condemned.  Relevant  here 
will  be  such  facts  as  the  length,  time  and 
character  of  the  picketing,  other  union  ac- 
tivities relative  to  the  same  employer,  and 
the  response  of  employees  as  revealed  by  an 
election  or  similar  reflection  of  Interest. 

Some  who  recognize  the  coercive  nature  of 
most  representation  picketing  seek  to  defend 
It  on  the  ground  that  It  is  compem:ation  for 
the  delaying  tactics  permitted  by  the  NLI^B 
representation  machinery  and  for  the  lack  of 
really  effective  protection  against  well-ad- 
vised employer  antiunion  conduct.  There 
may  be  some  grounds  for  these  charges.  But 
the  cure  Is  not  to  permit  another  wrong. 
Ten  wrongs  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other 
do  not  make  a  right.  The  cure  Is  In  expe- 
ditious election  machinery  and  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  unfair  labor  portions  of  the 
act.  If,  after  careful  study,  these  are  shown 
to  be  necessary.* 


•Pertinent  to  this  analysis  are  two  situa- 
tions In  which  representation  picketing 
seems  to  some  people  to  have  a  strong  equi- 
table base.  The  first  Is  the  case  In  which  the 
union  represents  a  majority,  or  perhaps  even 
all  of  the  employees.  The  second  Is  where 
In  an  organizing  situation  the  employer  com- 
mits unfair  labor  practices.  Neither  situa- 
tion arises  very  often,  at  least  In  relation  to 
a  representation  picketing  problem,  but  still 
they  call   for  consideration. 

On  the  first  point  expeditious  election  ma- 
chinery would  seem  to  be  the  answer.  Let 
the  matter  be  decided  quickly  by  secret  bal- 


Not  all  broadcasters  are  In  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  basic  objectives  of  organized 
labor.  Not  all  of  them  endorse  the  theory  of 
self-organization,  although  most  of  them  do. 
This  is  to  be  expected  In  an  Industry  made 
up  In  significant  part  of  small  employers, 
many  of  whom  live  and  work  In  small  towns 
In  rur;il  areas.  However,  we  believe  that 
broadca.'^ters  generally  want  to  abide  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  whether  they  agree  with  It 
or  not.  The  law  guarantees  freedom  of  choice 
In  electing  or  selecting  a  bargaining  agent. 
To  be  meaningful,  this  guaranty  requires  a 
prohibition  of  coercion,  whatever  the  source. 
If  we  are  to  abandon  this  major  premis-e,  let 
It  be  done  deliberately  after  careful  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  all  the  competing 
Interests. 

Senator  Curtis'  bill,  in  addition  to 
strengthening  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  prohibits  co- 
ercive representation  picketing.  We  strongly 
endorse  both  features  of  the  bill.  Recent 
decisions  of  the  Stjpreme  Court  of  the  tfnlted 
States  clearly  indicate  the  p>ower  of  the  State 
to  prohibit  such  activity  where  it  Is  in  fact, 
coercive  and  thus  contrary  to  public  policy." 


lot.  Such  Is  the  purpose  of  the  election  pro- 
cedure which  hns  been  in  effect  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  second  point  Is  more  difficult. 
Theoretically,  the  usual  procedure  of  filing  a 
charge  leading  eventually  to  a  remedial  order 
should  be  adequate.  The  rub  Is  that  eventu- 
ally can  be  a  long  time,  and  In  this  type  of 
proceeding  It  Is  difficult  to  move  quickly. 

To  permit  picketing  merely  becatise  a 
charge  has  been  filed  would  obviously  en- 
courage the  filing  of  many  charges  having 
no  substance  at  all.  On  other  other  hand, 
to  deny  all  picketing  seems  to  be  tying  the 
union's  hands  when  an  employer  may  be  hit- 
ting b?lcw  the  belt.  A  re«;oUitlon  of  the 
dilemma  is  difficult.  We  su.-^pcct  that  such 
a  situation  arises  so  very  Infrequently  that 
complicated  machinery  Is  not  worth  the  ef- 
fort. If  experience  .should  prove  this  wrong, 
there  are  procedural  mechanisms  which  can 
be  developed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  both 
parties. 

^"International  BrothrrhocA  of  Tcanfiters 
V.  Vogt.  Inc.  (354  U.  S.  284  (1957)  ).  Recon- 
ciling Supreme  Court  picketing  decisions 
handed  down  over  the  past  20  years  is  an 
interesting  exercise.  The  language  of  the 
Vogt  case  seems  to  be  a  long  way  from  Thorn- 
hill  and  Swing.  Some  are  perturbed  and 
perplexed  by  the  seeming  Inconsistencies— by 
the  apparent  lack  of  decisional  continuity. 
They  should  not  be.  Indeed.  It  can  even  be 
argued  that  in  a  democratic  society  the 
pattern  reflects  a  healthy  responsiveness  to 
chanr;lng  concepts  and  changing  conditions. 
An  Important  function  of  courts  of  law  In  a 
society  Is  to  provide  a  cohesive  continuity 
with  the  past  and  a  felicitous  transition  to 
the  future.  The  basic  decisional  principle  of 
stare  decisis  exemplifies  this  Judicial  role. 
By  definition  and  by  function,  therefore,  the 
Judiciary  Is  essentially  and  necessarily  a  con- 
servative social  Institution.  Rapid  social 
change  involving  complex  social  relation- 
ships— such  as  we  have  experienced  In  this 
country  over  the  p.ist  2.3  years — places  a 
severe  strain  on  the  Judiciary  and  on  its  tra- 
ditional method  of  accommodation.  Seem- 
ing and  even  actual  inconsistencies  are  to  be 
expected,  even  to  be  desired,  in  an  evolving 
society. 

Turning  back  to  picketing,  the  issue  has 
been,  in  our  Judgment,  confused  through  the 
years  by  overemphasis  on  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  early  days  and  more  recently  on  the 
distinction  between  picketing  as  free  speech 
and  picketing  as  something  more  than 
speech.  The  latter  distinction  Is.  in  our 
opinion,  primarily  relevant  in  mass  picketing 
and  related  situations.  Obviously,  picketing 
Is  walking  as  well  as  talking  (through  a  sign 
or  otherwise) .    But  most  forms  of  communi- 


IV.   CONCLUSION 

The  association  urges  Congressional  action 
to  prohibit  secondary  boycotts  and  to  out- 
law coercive  representation  fiicketlng.  The 
first  proposal  does  not  break  new  Rrovuid. 
Secondary  boycotts  have  generally  been  re- 
garded as  unlawful.  Additional  legislation 
is  now  needed  to  effectuate  completely  this 
longstanding  public  policy.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  coercive  representation  picketing  is 
new.  at  least  in  terms  of  speciiic  handling 
by  Federal  law.  To  us,  at  least.  It  seems 
long  overdue.  It  is  required  to  give  meaning 
and  substance  to  the  cornerstone  of  our  na- 
tional labor  policy;  the  right  of  employees 
to  freely  select  or  reject  a  bargaining  agent. 

The  advocacy  of  these  changes  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  from  some  quarters  the  cry 
of  "antiunion."  It  will  not  be  deserved.  It 
is  trtie  that  the  changes,  if  enacted,  will 
reduce  labors  freedom  to  act  Just  as  the 
Wagner  Act  restricted  managements  free- 
dom to  act.  Such  restrictions  are  Invoked 
in   the  interests  of  a  larger  welfare. 

We  do  not  think  that  these  chanRes  will 
significantly  diminish  tiie  legitimate  effec- 
tiveness of  organized  labor.  The  labor 
movement  has  not  been  built  on  such  In- 
substantial and  controversial  foundations. 
It  has  been  built,  as  It  must  be.  on  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  constructive 
role  that  a  union  can  play  in  a  partlctilar 
shop  and  In  society  as  a  whole.  These  im- 
portant roles  will  not  be  furthered  by  reli- 
ance on  techniques  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  coercive  and  unfair. 


STUDY  A.t-KS  UNIITD  STATFS  HIR- 
ING   OF    MORE    BUSINESPMEN 

Mr  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  todays 
Wa.shin!'ton  Po.st  and  Times  Herald  there 
appeared  a  very  timely  article  written 
by  Carroll  Kilpatrick.  As  it  has  a  real 
message  to  all  of  us,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Study  Asks  United  States  Hibimc  of 
More  Businessmen 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck) 

The  "new  competition"  with  Soviet  Russia 
is  more  likely  to  be  won  "in  the  sprawling 
bureaucracy  of  Washington,  D.  C.  than  on 
some  remote  b.ittlefleld."  a  reptjrt  from  the 
H.'U-vard  Business  School  Club  of  this  city 
said  yesterday. 

Urging  the  Importance  of  more  business 
executives  In  Government,  the  report  said  it 
Is  as  Important  to  get  the  best  men  into 
Government  service  as  into  military  service. 

It  urged  a  hard  new  look  at  recruitment 
of  Government  personnel  and  a  new  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Industry  to  make  senior 
officers  available  for  tours  of  duty  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  central  recruiting  office  should  be  estab- 
lished In  cooperation  with  business  to  pro- 
vide the  ablest  executives  where  they  are 
needed  In  the  Government. 

More  than  100  Harvard  Business  School 
alumni  worked  for  over  3  years  on  the  study, 
which  was  under  the  general  direction  of 
Wilford  L.  White.  Chief  of  Management  Serv- 


catlon  Involve  words  plus  the  physical  set 
related  to  their  presentation.  To  us  the 
essential  point  of  Inquiry  is  not  whether 
picketing  is  speech  plus  action  but  rather 
what  the  speaker  Is  trying  to  say  If  he  Is 
seeking  to  Induce  conduct  which  the  legis- 
lature has  reasonably  condemned  as  having 
a  coercive  effect,  tlie  first  amendment  does 
not  protect  that  communication.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood <i  of  Electric  Workem.  Local 
501,  AFL,  et  al.  v,  NLIiD  (341  U.  S.  694,  701). 


ices  for  the  Smafl  Business  Administration, 
and  Louis  A.  Traxel,  former  personnel  chief 
of  American  Airline*.  The  study  was 
financed  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  the  Fund  fur  Adult  Edu- 
cation. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  8.500  business- 
men and  career  civil  servants  and  private 
interviews  were  held  with  representatives  of 
both  groups.  The  findings  were  made  avail- 
able in  a  43-page  report. 

"The  evidence  of  our  survey  indicated  that, 
whatever  the  need,  there  exists  a  frightening 
lack  of  interest  in  the  business  community 
for  participation  in  Uie  Uoverunient  serv- 
ice." the  report  said. 

Government  service  today  "Is  looked  upon 
by  business  In  general  (and  the  Individual 
1  In  particular)  as  a  career  detour."  It  said. 
"Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  self- 
interest  viewpoint  that  such  service  gl\es 
the  executive  a  broadened  experience  which 
Is  useful  both  to  himself  and  to  his  firm,  as 
well  as  to  the  political  sj-stcm  of  which  he 
Is  a  t>eneficlary." 

AVERAGE    RECORD    IS    GOOD 

The  report  said  the  businessman  In  Gov- 
ernment Is  "ne.ther  the  dragon  of  self- 
interest  nor  the  angel  of  duty."  But  It  said 
his  record  on  tlic  whole  was  a  good  one  and 
In  the  public  Interest. 

"There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  American  Government 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresjxjnd- 
Ing  understundine  in  our  Foclety  of  the  com- 
plexities and  problems  of  modern  day  gov- 
ernment nor  of  its  tremendously  increased 
Impact  upon  the  individual."  the  report  said. 

"Yet  such  an  understanding  is  basic  to 
the  development  of  an  environment  in  which 
the  nature  ami  tlie  demands  of  Government 
service  are  understood — an  environment  that 
provides  a  fertile  soil  for  Ixith  the  enlist- 
ment and  longer  retention  of  quaiiTied 
executives." 

The  reix)rt  said  It  was  a  shocking  fact 
that  though  the  Elsenhower  administration 
has  been  called  a  businessman's  government, 
it  has  had  an  exceedingly  difficult  time  get- 
ting the  kind  of  bU8lnes.smen  it  wants. 

PARTT  RCSPON.'-IBII.ITT  SEEN 

Both  political  parties.  It  said,  have  an  ob- 
ligation tb  furnish  candidates  pos.sesslng 
specified  abilities.  "To  do  this  properly,  the 
party  In  power  must  develop  a  strong,  for- 
malized recruitment  program  stressing  selec- 
tion and  placement,"  the  report  said. 

"The  party  out  of  power.  If  it  wants  to  get 
down  to  business  Immediately  after  winning 
an  election,  must  take  these  steps  before  an 
election." 

Tours  of  duty  by  buslrtessmen  should  be 
for  at  least  2  years,  the  report  said  T!ie 
connict-cf-ls£ues  ttatutes  should  be  clarified 
and  persons  from  industry  "should  not  be 
required  to  divest  themselves  of  stocks  and 
bonds  If  ownership  •  •  •  tiaes  not  conflict 
with  the  use  of  honest  Judgment  in  their 
Jobs." 

The  report  called  on  Congress  1o  recog- 
nize the  human  dn^nltv  and  professional 
attainments  of  the  executives  and  not  sub- 
ject them  to  needless  harassment. 

But  It  .said  the  statutes  and  regulations 
»re  not  too  great  a  bar  to  acceptance  of  Fed- 
eral employment. 

BXJMPHRETS  vrrWS  CTTEO 

The  study  said  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  was  especially 
vehement  about  the  conflict-of-interest  stat- 
ute and  the  nonstatutory  regulations.  He 
feels  that  honesty  cannot' be  legislated,  and 
tliat  it  Is  unfair  to  make  appointed  officials 
divest  them.«elves  of  their  investments  while 
elected  offlclals  are  subj«>ct  to  no  such  re- 
quirement, the  report  said. 

Humphrey  also  believes  It  Is  outrageous  to 
make    a    businessman    give    tip    his    outside 


Humphrey  accepted  his  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment because  he  believed  Government  serv- 
ice was  an  obligation  and  he  wanted  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Industry  should  learn  that  it  is  for  its  own 
go<;>d  to  lend  men  to  Government,  Humphrey 
said,  pointing  otit  that  It  Insures  their  hav- 
ing people  who  understand  Government,  its 
ways  and  methods,  and  so  can  facilitate  any 
dealings  their  companies  may  have  with  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  for  self-Interest.  Humphrey  said  five 
bvisinessmen  whom  he  tapped  for  Govern- 
ment service  have  returned  to  private  in- 
dustry in  much  better  positions  than  they 
had  before. 

CAR£ER.S    BETTERinj    BY    SERVICE 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  businessmen  said 
their  G.jvernment  work  helped  them  to  get 
a  new  Job.  But  74  percent  rettu-ned  to  the 
same  comjjany  they  had  left. 

"Strikingly,  one-third  of  all  of  them  re- 
turned to  better  Jobs."  the  report  said.  "Even 
more  Impressive  was  the  statement  of  49 
percent  of  the  businessmen  In  Government 
that  their  business  careers  were  enhanced 
by  their  background  of  public  service,  while 
only  4  •>ercent  said  their  careers  had  been 
injured. 

"C.'nerally  the  buslne.«;smen  questioned 
were  Inclined  to  view  the  problem  of  Govern- 
ment service  as  either  a  duty  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  self-interest  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both."  the  report  said.  "Most  of 
them  said  they  felt  it  was  a  duty,  and  a  re- 
warding one  at  that." 

Many  of  the  businessmen  said  Govern- 
ment could  obtain  the  services  of  abler  men 
if  it  would  raise  salaries.  Of  the  business- 
men now  serving  In  Government,  the  nie- 
dl.-'n  salarly  before  entering  the  Grvern- 
ment  was  >«15.800.  with  the  middle  .'"0  per- 
cent   running   from   $11,000   to   $31,200. 

SEE     PAMn.IES     LESS 

Seventy  percent  of  the  businessmen  in 
W.i.'-hlngton  said  they  could  spend  less  time 
with  their  fnmlUes  than  when  they  were  in 
prlvrte  employment. 

"Tliere  w.is  a  strong  stipgestlon  of  con- 
flict between  the  career  civil  servants  and 
the  businessmen  In  Government."  the  re- 
port said.  Many  career  civil  servants  ac- 
cused the  businessmen  of  taking  Govern- 
ment positions  to  enhance  their  personal 
prest'ge.  Yet  the  career  employees  "were, 
on  the  whole,  quit*  com'^llmontary  in  their 
recognition  of  the  abilities  of  the  business- 
man. 

"Tliey  were  most  impressed  by  the  fart 
that  he  bro\icht  sometlilne  different  into 
the  halls  of  Government.  They  also  were 
Impre.rsed  by  his  ability  to  make  decisions." 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  businessmen 
In  Government  said  they  were  not  bothered 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  political 
party  Interference. 

The  remaining  19  percent  said  there  was 
some  pressure  for  preferential  treatment  of 
private  Interests.  The  others  felt  that  there 
was  pressure  either  relating  to  hiring  and 
firing  or  In  the  direction  of  dictating  policy. 

CriANGES    RECOMMENDED 

On-the-Jo'i  training  was  completely  lock- 
ing or  frequently  not  satisfactory,  they  said. 

Nearly  all  the  businessmen  complained  of 
Gnvernnicnt  redtape. 

Among  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
H..r\ard  Business  School  Club  were: 

TTiere  should  be  a  central  recruiting  office 
In  the  White  House. 

Tlie  business  community  should  develop  n 
greater  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
businessmen  in  Government. 

Business  must  be  quicker  to  respond  to 
Government  requests  for  able  men. 

Tra<^le  associations  and  Industrial  organlza 


C^impanles  shotild  define,  adopt,  and  pub- 
lish their  policies  on  the  subject  of  their 
executives  going  into  Government  service. 

Educational  Institutions  shotild  p'.ace 
greater  emphasis  on  educating  the  Individ- 
ual concerning  his  resjx^nsibiUtv  to  Govern- 
ment. 

A  general  philosophy  to  m.<\ke  public  serv- 
ice a  desirable  factor  in  our  society  must  be 
develojjed  and  recognized  as  a  basic  principle 
of  our  society.  In  the  present  context  of 
world  affairs  it  may  h.-we  more  to  do  with 
our  survival  than  does  the  profit  motive. 

Career  civil  servants  should  utilize  all 
their  administrative  skills  to  achieve 
promptly  policy  changes  and  personnel  pro- 
curement requested  by  new  administrators. 


SdUrceR  of  inr^nmn  f,  r  ♦>,-  ...i.  i  r       w,.        .l. . '^ ""-  """  '"">.4.,ni.w  ui^ttiiiita-  i ue  luuacy  in  ine  wnoie  system  is 

service  privilege  of  public      tlons  should  encourage  the  use  of  business-     chicken  starts  laving  again    and  th 

men  in  Government.  eggs   returns   to   55   cents;    the   pric 


THE  SUBVERSIVE  CHICKEN 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Ed 
White,  which  was  publi.'Jhed  in  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  of  May  18  under  the  heading,  "The 
Subversive  Chicken." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SuBVERsrvE  Chicken 
(By  Ed  White) 
One  of  my  pet  peeves  for  years  has  been 
the  cost-of-living  index  figure.  It  first  at- 
tracted my  attention  because  of  otir  small 
chicken  operation— 20  hens.  I  have  always 
been  suspicious  of  chickens,  but  when  I  dis- 
covered what  they  were  doing  to  the  price 
of  automobiles,  national  freight  rates,  and 
my  telephone  bill,  I  decided  It  was  time  to 
investigate  their  subversive  activities. 

Take    for    example    a    hen    that    lays    eggs. 
(Many   of    them    are    goldbrlckers  )       If    you 
Start  feeding  a  pullet  ( young  hen  i  In  March. 
she  lays  eggs  in  December,  and  will  continue 
until     May.     Tlien     she    stapes     a    sitdown 
strike.       Nature    pushes    a     button     in     her 
teenie-weenie  brain;  old  mother  hen  decides 
It's    time    to    hatch    those     100    eggs    she's 
dropped:    and  she   quits    laying   completely. 
This    continues    for    about    60    days.      Then 
she  lays  until  fall  when  she  has  "to  change 
her    coat    of    feathers,    a    process    known    as 
moulting.      It   takes  so  much   calcium   from 
her  system  to  make  the  quills  that  she  can't 
produce  egg  shells  too;  so  the  assembly  line 
comes   to  a   full   stop  for  another  60  days. 
Needless   to  say.  these  stubborn  habits  of 
chickens  tlirow  the  American  housewife  into 
a  tailspln.     She  can  buy  eggs  from  January 
through  May  for  about  55  cent-s.  but  has  to 
pay    75    cents    from    May    to   August.      They 
are    cheap    until    November    and    expensive 
thnnigh  December. 

But  wliat  this  price  fluctuation  does  to 
the  housewife  Is  small  potatoes  beside  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  national  economy.  Every 
time  the  price  of  eggs  goes  up,  some  pretty 
girl  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  ptishes  a  button  and  the  new  high 
price  Is  registered  in  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex. Many  latxir  union  wage  contracts  ore 
tied  to  the  cort-of-llvlng  index  figure;  con- 
sequently, when  my  chicken  refur.es  to  lay 
an  egg.  their  wa^es  are  Increased.  Other 
wage  contracts  are  In  the  bargaining  st.age. 
If  the  cost-of-living  index  goes  up,  it  gives 
them  further  Justification  and  anunuuitlou 
for  wage  Increiises. 

Tlie  next  step  is  an  Inc  ^a.se  In  the  cost  of 
automobiles,  freight  rates,  and  telephones  to 
pay  for  the  wage  ral.se.  Now.  an  lncre.a.se  In 
any  one  of  the  above  Item.s  Is  later  re^i.stered 
In  a  sub.scquent  publication  of  the  index 
figure,  and  wage  increases  in  other  Industries 
soon  follow. 

The  fallacy  In  the  whole  system  Is  that  the 
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temporary.  But  the  Increased  wage  rates, 
reflected  In  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles 
and  services,  have  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  economy  and  hold  each  other  up. 

You  may  think  I'm  stretching  a  point 
about  my  hen,  but  Just  read  beyond  the 
headlines  the  next  time  the  Index  figure  In- 
creases and  see  what  Items  have  caused  It. 
Food  Is  always  one.  If  It  isn't  eggs,  it's 
Florida  fruits  and  vegetables,  beef,  pork, 
lamb.  There  Is  scarcely  a  sesison  when  some 
food  Is  not  In  short  supply.  But  It  always 
comes  down  again.  Grapefruit  have  been 
tv/o  for  25  cents  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
We  got  less  for  our  steers  last  year  than  we 
did  In  1946.  Broilers  that  sold  for  25  cents 
a  pound  10  years  ago  brought  farmers  as 
little  as  15  cents  last  September.  Fancy  hogs 
that  sold  for  30  cents  and  better  In  1951 
brought  as  low  as  10  cents  in  1956;  steak  in 
stores  is  lower  now  than  in  1951,  but  wage 
earners  who  buy  It  are  making  much  more, 
are  still  complaining,  and  will  get  more  next 
month  when  the  index  goes  up  because  of 
the  Florida  freezes. 

The  effect  of  agricultural  products  upon 
the  cost-of-living  index  figure  can  be  very 
clearly  compared  with  the  effect  of  an  auto- 
mobile jack  handle  u{x)n  a  Jack.  The  han- 
dle goes  up  and  down,  but  the  Jack  keeps 
going  higher,  and  stays  there.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  "planners'"  who  set  up  this  system 
for  detcrrriinlng  what  was  a  fair  wnge  never 
anticipated  that  it  would  become  a  built-in 
etimulus  to  inflation. 

And  it  Is  Ironical  to  consider  that  the  in- 
nocent farmer  and  his  recalcitrant  chicken 
(or  milk  cow  or  tomato  plant)  should  be  the 
origin  of  an  inflation  from  which  he  is  the 
worst  sufferer. 

As  long  as  economists  adhere  to  this  blind 
faith  In  the  cost-of-living  index  figure,  the 
effect  of  this  egg  that  was  never  laid,  cours- 
ing through  the  economic  arteries  of  our 
country,  will  send  the  cost  of  living 
spirallng  upward. 


EFFECT  OF  FEDER.AL  FREIGHT  TAX 
HIGH  AGAINST  SALE  OF  WESTERN 
GOOD.S  IN  MAJOR  UNITED  STATES 
MARKET 

Mr   NEUBERGER     Mr.  Pre5;idPnt- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  cliaiD.  Tiic  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe  that  a 
major  across-the-board  tax  cut  would 
be  a  mistake  at  this  time,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment already  committed  to  far  higher 
spending  in  the  fiscal  year  directly 
ahead. 

On  the  o^her  hand,  there  l.s  one  unfair 
tax  which  must  be  totally  eliminated  if 
the  Western  States  are  to  share  in  an 
eventual  return  to  national  prosperity. 
This  is  the  3-percent  Federal  tax  on 
freight  shipments  and  10-percent  tax  on 
all  travel  fares. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  market  l.s 
concentrated  in  a  500-mile  orbit  around 
PittsburKh.  This  means  that  western 
lumber,  ores,  fruits,  grain,  meat,  and 
manufactured  products  must  be  .shipi)ed 
this  vast  distance  across  the  continent 
to  be  .sold  in  any  quantity.  Thus,  the 
Federal  freight  levy  actually  amounts  to 
a  high  protective  tariff  against  the  sale 
of  western  commodities  in  the  major 
American  market.  This  discrimination 
must  be  ended,  before  Congress  even 
gives  seribus  consideration  to  other  forms 
of  tax  reform.  Certainly,  no  other  tax 
discriminates  so  cruelly  against  one  par- 
ticular region  of  the  country. 


Because  taxes  can  be  cut  only  to  a 
reasonable  degree — lest  we  have  a  colos- 
sal deficit  and  rampant  inflation— I  be- 
lieve that  advocacy  of  a  sweeping  acro.ss- 
the-board  tax  cut  actually  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  eliminating  the  Federal 
taxes  on  freight  and  travel.  That  is 
why  I  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  the 
con.sen.sus  at  the  current  annual  con- 
ference of  United  States  governors  in 
Florida  seems  to  be  adverse  to  a  general 
tax  cut  at  this  time. 

F^ist  and  foremost,  Mr.  President,  the 
taxes  on  freight  and  travel  must  be  re- 
pealed completely.  Such  revocation 
would  accomplish  three  basic  purposes. 
They  are  these: 

First.  The  Western  States  would  be 
more  nearly  on  a  parity  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  selling  and  maikcting 
goods  and  merchandise. 

Second.  Some  relief  would  be  fur- 
ni.shed  for  the  hard-pretscd  railroad 
indiLstry. 

Third.  The  pyramiding  3  percent  of 
the  freight  levy  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  cost  of  every  single  necessity,  from 
loaves  of  bread  to  baby  buggies. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  para- 
mount obligation  in  the  field  of  tax  re- 
foim  facing  this  2d  scs.sion  of  the  85th 
Congre.s.s. 

I  a.sk  con<:ent  to  have  pi'inted  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  May  19,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governors  Anr  Acain.st  United  Statks  Tax 
Ctrr— Harriman  I.s  Only  One  at  Confer- 
ence Advocating  Sla.sh 

(By  Edward  T.  Folllard) 

Mlami  Beach.  Fla.,  May  18. — Gov,  Avcrell 
Harriman.  of  New  York,  today  advocated  a 
reduction  in  Federal  Income  taxes  aa  one 
way  t<5  combat  the  economic  recession. 

However,  his  was  the  only  voice  raised  for 
a  cut  as  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the 
governors  conference  opened  in  the  Ameri- 
cana Hotel  today.  A  surprisingly  large 
numlier  of  governors.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publican.s,  came  out  against  a  cut. - 

Gov.  Lloyd  Stratton,  of  Illlnol!»,  a  Re- 
publican, said  that  it  would  be  "the  height 
of  folly  "  to  have  a  tax  cut  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  threatened  with  a  budget 
deficit  of  something  like  $10  bilUun  in  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

■Lets  not  deceive  the  people  by  telling 
them  that  the  0.>vcrnment  f-ould  add  bil- 
lions to  its  spendlnic  and  reduce  Uixes 
without  further  cheapening  the  doUar," 
Stratton  said. 

LEADnt    OPPOSES    CUT 

Gov  George  M  Leader,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Democrat,  was  Just  as  strongly  against  tax 
reduction,  but  not  for  the  same  reasons. 

"Frankly."  he  said.  "I  don't  see  how  you 
can  have  a  tax  cut  at  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians have  put  a  I'^-ton  satellite  Into  orbit, 
when  5  million  are  unemployed,  when  there 
are  not  enough  schools,  and  when  the  coun- 
try needs  a  hospital  building  program." 

Others  who  spoke  out  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Income  taxes  were  Gov. 
James  P.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  Govs.  Harold  W  Handley,  of  Indi- 
ana. Robert  E.  Smylle.  of  Idaho,  and  Victor 
E.  Anderson  of  Ncbra.ska.  all  Republicans. 
Gov.  Robert  B.  Mcyner,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Democrat,  sidestepped  by  saying  that  a  tax 
cut  ought  to  be  studied  from  the  standpoint 


of  whether  it  would  stimulate  buaiuese  and 

halt  the  recession. 

NONPARTISAN    POLmCS 

This  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation's  gov- 
ernors, like  all  such  get-togethers.  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  nonpolltlcal,  or  at  least  non- 
•  partisan.  So  they  are  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  governors'  roundtable  discussions  on 
the  business  of  running  a  State. 

However,  the  governors  are  politicians, 
usually   very   threwd   ones,   who  have   a  good 

deal  to  say  about  the  choice  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  nominees  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  political  re- 
porters come  here  from  Washington  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Thirteen  governors  have  gone  on  to  win 
elections  to  the  Presidency,  which  is  why  a 
governor  ordinarily  Is  a  better  bet  to  reach 
the  White  House  than  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

A  curious  situation  exists  among  Repub- 
lican governors  this  year.  None  seems  to 
have  his  eye  on  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  In  1060  All  apparently  take  It 
for  granted  that  Vice  President  Rkuard  M. 
NixtK  has  that  prize  nailed  down  2  years 
in  advance. 

VEEP    PROSPECTS    DISCVSSED 

Such  speculation  as  was  heard  here  about 
the  Republican  national  ticket  for  1960  had 
to  do  with  the  vice  presidential  nommatlon. 
Among  those  mentioned  in  this  connection 
were  Oovernor  Stratton  and  Gov.  Theodore 
R   McKeldIn,  of  Maryland. 

Asked  about  the  boom  for  him,  Stratton 
said : 

"I  don't  Indulge  In  daydreaming.  Why 
any  governor  would  want  to  l>e  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  beyond  me." 

Here  Governor  Stratton  must  have  thought 
that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

"Don't  gel  me  wrong.  "  he  said.  •'It  Is  a 
great  honor  But  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
man  running  for  the  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nation." 

Governor  Harriman.  who  Is  eyeing  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  desplt« 
his  age  (66).  snid  It  was  too  early  when  asked 
about  1960.  He  said  his  only  concern  right 
now  Is  to  win  another  term  as  Governor  of 
New  York. 

Hiirriman,  in  talking  about  the  recession, 
said  he  favored  not  only  a  cut  in  Federal 
t,Txes  for  the  low  and  middle-income  groups, 
but  abolition  of  most  excise  taxes  and  a  big 
Federal  program  of  public  works. 

He  declined  to  speculate  on  how  long  the 
recession  would  last,  saying  It  dei>ends  largely 
on  what  the  Elsenhower  administration  does 
to  reverse  Its  Inept  policies. 

RIBICOFT    PICKS    KENNFDT 

Gov  Abraham  A  RlblrofT,  of  Connecticut. 
a  Democrat,  was  asked  on  a  Meet  the  Press 
program  here  this  evening  which  Democrat 
he  thought  was  In  the  lead  fnr  the  party's 
presidential  nomination  In  19«0  He  an- 
swered by  saying  that  his  own  preference 
was  Senator  Joh.v  P.  Kennedt,  of  Masa- 
chusetts. 

Did  RlbJcofT  think  Kennedy  would  run 
well  in  the  South? 

"Yes.  I  do."  he  said.  "He'd  do  Just  as  well 
In  the  South  as  any  other  candidate." 

In  reply  U)  another  que.stlon.  Rlblcoff  said 
it  was  his  guess  that  Adlal  E  Stevenson,  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  in  1952  and 
1956,  would  not  be  a  candidate  2  years  hence. 

The  Governors  will  have  their  annual  Slate 
dinner  Monday  evening,  and  the  principal 
speaker  will  be  Dag  HammarskJold.  SecreUry 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  On  Wednes- 
day the  speakers  will  be  Secretary  of  Defense 
Nell  H.  McEIroy,  who  will  talk  on  "Military 
Defen.se  and  New  Weaixjns."  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Rot>ert  B.  Anderson,  whose  topic 
will  be  Economic  AspecU  of  National  De- 
fense." 
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TEN   DAYS   THAT  SHOOK   THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  a 
brilliant  and  disturbing  lead  editorial. 
This  editorial  traces  the  disastrous 
events  of  the  past  10  days.  The  edito- 
rial calls  the  last  10  days  the  blackest  for 
this  coiuitry  since  the  early  months  of 
the  Korean  war.  I  shall  read  only  a  few 
brief  concluding  lines  of  this  editorial, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  think  it  is  imjjera- 
tive  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
realize  the  enormous  challent'C  we  face. 
Here  is  how  this  editorial  concludes: 

Can  any  thoughtful  citizen  And  In  these 
events  a  picture  of  American  power,  prestige, 
or  good  will? 

Yet  still  there  seems  to  be  no  deep  concern 
In  Washington.  There  Is  no  feeling  of  ur- 
gency. The  hnppy  assurances,  familiar 
boasts,  and  tired  alibis  pour  out  of  the  White 
House  and  Department  of  State  Just  as  they 
have  for  nearly  5'j  long  years. 

We  react  to  Communist  proposals  and  ac- 
tions, but  seldom  anticipate  iJiem  We  seem 
to  watch  almost  helple&bly  as  communism 
gains  with  lt«  adroit  economic,  political,  and 
propaganda  m;ineu\ers. 

We  o/Ter  no  new  plans  or  programs  to  In- 
spire and  guide  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
.«:ent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rt'^op.d  following  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ten   Days  That   Shook   the   United  States 
or  America 

The  last  10  days  have  been  dark  ones  for 
the  United  .States—  poeslbly  the  blacke.st 
since  the  early  months  of  the  Korean  war. 
Here  is  the  record: 

May  8:  Vice  President  Nixon,  on  a  good- 
will tour,  stoned  by  a  crowd  In  Lima.  Peru. 

May  10:  Angry  mob  sacks  the  United 
Stales  Information  library  In  Tripoli,  Leba- 
non. 

May  11:  Pro-Western  forces  win  election 
In  Greece,  but  Communists  come  In  second. 
Increasing  parliamentary  seats  from  17  to  78. 

May  12:  Revolt  flares  against  pro- Western 
government  In  Lebanon;  United  States  li- 
brary In  Beirut  sacked  and  burned.  Elec- 
tion returns  In  Laos  show  slgnlflcant  gains 
Tor  Communist  oriented  party. 

May  13:  Vice  President  Nixon  attacked  by 
mobs  In  Caracas,  Venezuela.  United  Sutes 
orders  Marines  and  p:iratrfx)pers  Into  the 
Caribbean.  French  miUt.ary  forces  seize  con- 
trol In  Algiers,  mobs  attack  United  States 
library,  riots  shake  Paris.  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  grow  national  product 
(value  of  national  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices) down  4  percent  from  peak,  making  cur- 
rent recession  worst  of  pottwar  three. 

May  14:  United  Stales  sends  additional 
naval  forces  Into  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
airlifts  police  equipment  to  threatened  Leb- 
anese Goverrunent. 

Miy  15:  Russia  announces  orbiting  of  new 
Bputnlk.  100  times  heavier  than  largest 
American  satellite.  General  Dc  Gaulle  makes 
move  for  power  In  France. 

May  16:  France  placed  under  virtual  state 
of  siege  to  cope  with  perils  of  civil  war  and 
De  Gaulle  coup  dctat.  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  pledges  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  "all  the  help  you  need  from  us  '  to 
unite  Arab  world. 

Can  any  thoughtful  citizen  find  In  these 
events  a  picture  of  American  power,  prestige, 
or  good  Will? 


Tet  there  still  seems  to  be  no  deep  concern 
in  Washington.  There  Is  no  feeling  of  ur- 
gency. The  happy  asBurances,  familiar 
boasts,  and  tired  alibis  pour  out  of  the 
White  House  and  Department  of  State  Just 
as  they  have  for  nearly  S'i    long  years. 

We  react  to  Communist  proposals  and 
actions,  but  Beldom  anticipate  them.  We 
seem  to  watch  almost  helplessly  as  com- 
munism gains  with  its  adroit  economic, 
political,  and  propa-^anda  maneuvers. 

We  ofTer  no  new  plans  or  programs  to  In- 
spire and  guide  mankind. 


RE-IDENCE  REQUIREMET^JT  DENIES 
FOOD  TO  WISCONSIN  FAMILY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital 
Times  of  May  3  dramt-lically  points  up  a 
shocking  situation  which  is  absolutely 
indefensible  in  our  Nation  today. 

This  article  relates  that  a  24-year-oId 
northern  Wisconsin  mother,  beset  by  a 
string  of  mi::fortunes,  has  been  denied 
liclp  from  public  sources  for  her  five 
young  children.  She  has  been  denied 
public  help  bccau.se  of  a  technicality  re- 
.sultinR  from  Wisconsin'.';  new  law  requir- 
ing a  year's  residency  in  the  State  as  a 
condition  for  elipibility  for  public  assist- 
ance.    The  result   is   that   this   mother, 

after  exhausting  all  possible  public  and 
private  sources  of  aid,  went  to  an  attor- 
ney to  ask  if  her  children  could  not  be  put 
In  a  State  school  where  they  mipht  be  fed. 
This  mother  aimed  to  prevent  her  chil- 
dren from  going  hungry,  she  said.  "Even 
if  rhe  had  to  give  them  away." 

This  mother  was  born  in  Wisconsin 
and  lived  in  the  State  nearly  all  her  life. 
What  lost  her  eligibility  for  public  assist- 
ance was  the  fact  that  the  family  left 
the  State  to  seek  employment  in  another 
State.  She  was  out  of  Wisconsui  for 
only  a  few  months. 

Mr.  President.  Wisconsin  was  one  of 
the  last  States  in  the  Nation  to  attach 
such  a  re-sidency  requirement  to  its  pub- 
lic assistance  eligibility.  This  require- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Wiscon':in  Leg- 
islature a  year  ago.  It  has,  in  this  year, 
caused  a  number  of  hardship  cases.  It 
was  substantially  a  factor  in  the  pneu- 
monia death  of  a  1-year-old  baby  girl  in 
Milwaukee  last  winter. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  abolish  such  residency  requirements 
as  a  condition  for  federally  supported 
public  as.'ristance.  I  believe  this  case 
clearly  iHu.otrates  the  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  I  believe  it  should  receive 
the  earliest  possible  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tots  Hingbt  Under  rirsinrNCE  Law — Mother 
IN  Plea  to  ThomsOaN — Statitte  Makes  Aid 
Imposssiele 

(By  Elliott  Maranlss) 

Penniless,  abandoned,  and  helpless,  a 
young  Wisconsin  mother  today  turned  to 
Governor  Thomson  for  help  in  saving  her  five 
children  from  starvation. 

The  scene  of  this  grim  ordeal  Is  a  wind- 
swept log  and  ttupaper  shack  in  the  far 
northern  county  of  Bayfield.    There,  not  far 


from  where  she  was  born  of  Indian  parentage, 
24-year-old  Dorothy  Jelinek  waits  for  the 
string  of  her  misfortunes  to  run  out. 

Her  last  hope  is  an  impassioned  appeal  for 
help  addressed  to  the  Governor  in  her  behalf 
by  a  Bayfield  County  attorney.  The  1-year 
residence  requirement  for  public  assistance 
adopted  last  year  by  the  legislature  bars 
this  Wisconsin  girl  from  any  aid  from  public 
funds  until  November. 

Mrs.  Jelinek  is  a  tall,  graceful,  young 
woman. 

"She  looks  like  an  Indian  princess."  eald  a 
neighbor  who  has  been  helping  the  family 
out  of  her  own  .small  rcEcurces.  "She  Is  a 
quiet  woman  and  a  good  mother." 

A  hard  and  uncertain  life  followed  a 
youthful  marriage.  Last  suramer  the  hus- 
band took  the  family  south  In  search  of 
employment.  By  November  they  were  back 
In  Bayfield.  In  "February  he  left  without  a 
word  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
All  that  remained  of  the  marriage  were  the 
5  children:  Larry.  7;  Jimmy,  5:  David.  3'i; 
Sucan,  2' 2  1  and  Irene,  the  1-year  old  baby. 
Mrs.  Jelinek  held  out  pridcfully  alone 
for  3  weeks.  When  the  food  ran  out  she 
took  Larry  out  of  school,  bundled  up  the 
entire  family,  and  appeared  at  the  Brivflcld 
city  relief  office. 

There  the  residence  law  put  rigid  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  and  duration  of 
relief  that  couid  be  offered.  The  Ehort 
period  in  which  the  mother  and  children 
had  been  out  of  the  State  cost  them  their 
eligibility  under  the  law.  Not  until  No- 
vember 1953  would  they  be  eligible  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  assistance. 

Ea;  field  authorities  furnished  the  20  days 
of  emergency  relief  provided  by  the  law. 
This  consisted  of  a  grocery  order  for  $20.62 
and  a  fuel  order  for  S18.70,  both  given  on 
February  17,  1058.  No  further  public  aid 
was  furnished,  nor  could  it  be  under  the 
law. 

On  April  3  the  Red  Crops  supplied  a 
grocery  order  of  «10.  Last  Friday  another 
»10  grocery  order  was  given  bv  the  Red 
Cross.  A  few  neighbors  have  given  some 
food.     One  anonymous  woman  gave  tlO. 

Since  February  17,  then,  the  family  of 
Djrothy  Jelinek  has  subsisted  on  grocery 
orders,  from  both  public  and  private  sources, 
totalin'?  $40.62  and  $10  in  cash. 

Now  Dorothy  Jelinek  had  one  single  aim: 
to  prevent  her  children  from  going  hungry, 
even  if  she  had  to  give  them  away. 

Two  weeks  ago  she  appeared  In  the  office 
of  Elizabeth  Hawkes,  an  attorney  in  Wash- 
burn in  Bayfield  County.  She  aeked  if  Mirs 
Hawkes  could  help  put  her  children  in  a 
State   school   where   they  might   be  fed. 

This  was  Mi.'-.s  Hawkes'  first  brush  with 
the  new  residence  law,  also.  She  Invcrti- 
paf^d  the  circumstances  that  had  brought 
Dorothy  Jelinek  to  her  current  plight.  Then 
she  looked  up  the  law.  Then  tiie  put  forth 
all  her  tense  of  rhnck  and  her  horror  In  a 
letter  to  Governor  Thomson.  Here  are  Eome 
excerpts: 

"I  asturcd  this  woman  that  probably  there 
hr.d  been  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law; 
that  v.hatever  the  case  might  be,  her  chil- 
dren and  she  would  shortly  have  proper 
assistance. 

"It  Isn't  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
empty  that  assurance  has  proven  to  be." 

Searching  for  some  way  to  heip  Dorothy. 
Miss  Hawkes  offered  several  possibilities  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  attorney  general. 
She  wrote: 

"The  last  sentence  of  the  section  Hn  the 
lawl  provides  that  assistance  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  20  days  if  a  medical  emer- 
gency requires  further  extension. 

"It  Is  a  certainty  that  a  medical  emer- 
gency will  shortly  exist,  via  the  malnutrition 
route.  I  dare  say  the  hralth  of  these  chil- 
dren is  already  Impaired." 
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Miss  Hawkes  also  wrote  that  It  was  her 
opinion  that  the  20-day  limitation  applies 
only  to  a  particular  municipality. 

"If  that  opinion  is  not  incorrect,"  she 
wrote  to  Thomson,  "I  could  advise  this 
woman  to  leave  BayReld.  get  whatever  free 
transportation  she  might  be  able  to  find  for 
herself  and  lier  five  children,  or  wallt  to 
Washburn,  where  there  is  n  relief  agency, 
and  there  remain  20  days;  then,  r.t  the  end 
of  that  time  to  move  on  to  the  city  of  Ash- 
land, and  thus  southward,  coutinulng  until 
November  1.  1950,  at  which  time  perhaps  she 
would  have  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the 
law. 

"This  would  constitute  a  measure  of  cyn- 
icism, however,  to  which  I  cannot  resort." 

Miss  Hawkes  suggested  that  the  Governor 
Initiate  action  to  get  the  State  emergency 
board  to  make  an  appropriation  that  could 
be  expended  by  the  department  of  public 
welfare  for  the  Jelincks  and  other  families 
In  similar  straits. 

An  additional  or  alternative  action,  she 
wrote,  would  be  to  get  the  attorney  general 
to  consider  a  continuing  starvation  diet 
to  constitute  a  medical  emergency  that 
would  Justify  granting  of  relief  beyond  20 
days. 

As  a  final  alternative,  all  else  falling.  Miss 
Hawkes  suggested: 

"If  there  is  no  other  course  within  the 
law,  then  It  Is  not  worth  while  to  consider 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  correct 
this  grisly  act?" 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday was  a  great  patriotic  and  historic 
day  for  NorweRian  people.  It  was  the 
anniveisary  of  Norwe^'ian  independence, 
and  freedom-loving  people  evei-ywhere 
joined  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
tliat  day. 

On  May  17,  1914,  Norway  broke  away 
from  a  union  with  Denmark  and  estab- 
li-shed  her  own  government  and  constitu- 
tion. Norway  and  Sweden  continued  to 
be  united  under  one  kintr — each  with  its 
own  constitution  and  parliament — until 
1905,  when  Norway  declared  the  di.s.so- 
lution  of  this  union  and  crowned  King 
Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway. 

Mr.  President,  no  country  today  can 
claim  a  greater  dedication  to  freedom 
and  democracy  than  Noi-way.  The 
United  States  has  no  more  steadfast  ally 
in  the  battle  against  Communist  imperi- 
alism than  Norway.  No  counti-y  is  more 
firm  in  its  adherence  to  the  NATO  al- 
liance for  Western  defen.se  than  Norway. 
I  had  this  conviction  vigorously  rein- 
foi-ced  last  fall  when  I  visited  Norway. 
I  talked  to  Norwegian  business,  labor, 
and  farm  leaders,  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  absolute  dedication  of 
Norway  to  freedom  and  the  Fiee  World. 

In  our  country.  Norwegian-Americans 
have  contributed  admirable  qualities  to 
our  cultural  heritage.  In  my  State  of 
Wi-sconsin,  Norwegian  settlei-s  estab- 
lished many  nne  communities  where 
their  admirable  standards  of  industry, 
democracy,  thrift iness  and  progress  still 
predominate. 

Wisconsin  citizens  of  Norwegian  de- 
.scent  have  been  among  the  foremost 
architects  and  builders  of  the  great  lib- 
eral political  programs  of  my  State. 
They  work  today  at  the  head  of  the  lib- 
eral movement  in  Wisconsin. 

All  of  Wisconsin  is  proud  of  the  con- 
tiibutions  to  its  cultural  and   political 


heritage  that  have  come  from  its  citizens 
of  Norwegian  descent.  Our  State  is 
proud  of  the  good  work  which  is  being 
done  today  by  its  many  Norwegian  na- 
tionality organizations  and  groups,  and 
their  continuing  contribution  to  our 
State's  progre.'-s. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  in  America  should  salute  our 
Norwegian  aUies  and  our  own  citizens 
of  Norwegian  descent  as  they  celebrate 
this  national  holiday.  It  is  equally  ap- 
propriate that  our  Nation  should  re- 
afTiim  its  sympathetic  friendship  and 
mutually  beneficial  defense  alliance  with 
Noiway  at  this  time. 

But  this  great  ally  depends  on  Interna- 
tional commerce  as  an  important  seg- 
ment of  its  economy,  it  is  likewise  ap- 
propriate for  Con.f'rcss  to  give  every  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  agreements  between  our  two 
countries.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
NATO  and  our  Norwegian-American  al- 
liances than  the  continued  economic 
strength  of  their  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  warmly  congratulate 
Norwegians  everywhere  on  their  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


to  building  a  300-bed  VA  hospital  In  south 
Texas;  and 

Wliereas  the  need  for  this  hospital  hns 
been  proven  by  tlie  established  fact  tliat  the 
160  beds  now  available  are  wholly  inadequate 
for  over  300,000  veterans  In  the  area;  and 

Whereas  county  funds  are  now  bein;;  used 
In  many  cases  wliere  eligible  veterans  cuuld 
be  hospitalized  at  Federal  expense  If  facili- 
ties were  available:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  South  Texa<i  County  Judgrx 
and  Co-mmissioners  in  convention  assejnblcd. 
That  tills  association  does  hereby  place  itself 
on  record  as  favoring  the  construction  of  a 
300-bed  veterans  hospital   In  south  Texas. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  COUNTY  JUDGES 
AND  COMMISSIONERS  ENDORSE 
SOUTH  TEXAS  VETERANS'  HOS- 
PITAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  tlie 
Honorable  Elmer  Zahn,  a  county  com- 
missioner of  Brooks  County,  Tex.,  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  South  Texas 
County  Judges'  and  Commissioners  As- 
sociation, enclosing  a  copy  of  a  i-esolu- 
tion  adopted  by  that  organization  in 
convention  in  San  Antonio  on  April  22, 
1958. 

This  resolution  points  out  the  crying 
need  for  a  veterans'  ho.siJital  to  serve 
the  300,000  veterans  who  live  in  the  vast 
empire  of  south  Texas.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated a  veterans'  hospital  for  south 
Texas,  and  on  July  19.  1957,  I  intioduced 
S.  2590.  providing  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  the 
south  Te.xas  area.  This  bill  is  still 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wclfaie.  and  the  300.000  veterans 
in  this  vast  section  of  Texas  must  be 
served  by  only  the  IGO  beds  which  are 
now  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  S. 
2590.  which  I  introduced  last  year,  will 
-soon  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  that 
Congress  will  speedily  pass  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  at  tlii.s  point  in  the  REroRD  the 
lesolution  adopted  by  the  South  Texas 
County  Judges  and  Commissioners  As- 
sociation on  April  22,  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rMr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair ».  Is  theie  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  two  bills  are  now  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  a  similar  bill  Is  also 
before   the  United  Slates  Senate   In  respect 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE  STATES— ARTI- 
CLE  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  magazine  there 
was  published  an  article  written  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  entitled  "The 
Shame  of  the  States."  I  hojx?  not  only 
all  my  colleagues  but  all  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  some  of  the  de- 
fects in  our  present  Federal,  State,  and 
local  form  of  Federal  Government  will 
give  serious  attention  to  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  article  be  punted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Shame  or  the  States 

(By  Hon.  John  F  Kennedt.  of  Massachu- 
setts) 
Washington — Just  50  years  ago  Lincoln 
StefTens  and  his  fellow  muckrakers  exjxjsed 
"the  shame  of  the  cities."  In  city  after 
city,  they  documented  the  sorry  record  of 
b).sslsm,  bribery,  and  graft,  the  degradation 
of  offlclals,  police,  and  public.  Mayors  were 
either  the  venal  bosses  of  dishonest  ma- 
chines or  figureheads  for  the  bosses.  The 
meeting  of  any  board  of  aldermen  could 
be  completely  cleared,  a  wag  said,  by  a 
prankster  shouting:  "Alderman— your  saloon 
Is  on  fire"  It  was  an  age  In  which  Mr. 
Dooley  could  observe  that  city  bosses  were 
fine,  strong  American  citizens — with  their 
hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  their 
free   forearm   against   the   windpipe. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  these  charges  may 
have  been  50  years  ago.  they  are  not  true 
today.  Fifty  years  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction of  municipal  government  have 
produced  a  new  breed  of  able  political  lead- 
ers and  civil  servants,  playing  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent and  highly  competent  role  In  the 
management  of  their  towns  and  cities,  their 
States  and  Nation.  The  oldtlme  machines 
and  bosses,  the  i)olltlcally  managed  police 
department,  the  purchase  and  control  of 
elections — all  of  these  and  other  causes  for 
shame  have,  on  the  whole,  given  way  to  the 
honest,  efflclent.  democratic  kind  of  munici- 
pal administration  the  voters  have  rightfully 
demanded. 

Yet  our  urban  areas  have  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  problems  for  another.  Growth 
has  outrun  reform;  achievement  has  been  ' 
dwarfed  by  need.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  example,  have  increased  their 
employment  twice  as  fast.  In  this  century, 
as  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  Nation's  total 
population  and  employment.  Their  expendi- 
tures are  30  times  the  1900  level,  far  out- 
stripping the  Nation's  economic  growth.  In 
the  last  10  years  alone,  the  financial  demands 
on  local  government  have  doubled.  A  record 
proportion  of  cities  are  mired  In  a  deficit 
position.  The  dimculties  of  such  a  position 
were  accentuated  last  year  when  tight-money 
policies   made   borrowing    more   d.lHcuIt    and 


more  costly;  and  they  are  accentuated  now 
by  the  contraction  of  Investment  capital  at 
a  lime  wl^en  relief  and  other  needs  are  multi- 
plying. 

Able  and  devoted  city  offlclals  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  Noces;  ary  programs 
and  services  are  either  cut  back  or  defaulted. 
Far  from  progressing,  most  urban  communi- 
ties are  hard  pressed  Just  to  hold  their  own. 
The  shame  of  our  cities  today  is  not  politl- 
cul;  It  Is  social  and  econcimlc.  Blight  and 
decay  in  urban  government  have  been  re- 
placed by  blight  and  decay  in  the  cities 
themselves.  They  suffer  from  overcrowded 
and  hazardous  schools,  undermanned  with 
underpaid  teachers — halfway  education  In 
hulf-day  scrslons.  'I'hey  suflfer  from  slum 
housing,  congested  trafHc,  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, overcrowded  health  ar.d  penal  In- 
stitutions, and  Inadequate  parking.  They 
lack  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  too 
often  crowded  f)Ut  and  Ignored  In  the  hasty, 
haphazard  growth  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

In  a  blighted  city,  economic  and  social 
malaise  go  hand  in  hand.  Indurtrles  move 
out,  and  so  do  their  markets.  The  city's 
core  tends  to  become  a  community  of  only 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Downtown 
merchants  lose  tlieir  customers  end  their 
aljlllty  to  match  the  attractiveness  of  subur- 
ban rivals.  As  the  crmmunlty  deteriorates, 
the  tax  base  phrlnks,  the  Uix  burden  on  those 
who  remain  grows  heavier — and  the  com- 
munity deteriorates  further.  "The  thing 
generally  raised  on  city  land,"  wrote  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  "is  taxes." 

The  efforts  of  many  local  governments 
to  eradicate  this  shame,  to  rebuild  our  cities 
and  restore  their  health,  have  been  In.^jilrlng. 
But  all  too  often  they  have  had  to  do  the 
Job  alone,  even  though  the  work  affects  many 
living  outside  the  town  or  city's  corporate 
limits. 

The  education  of  our  children,  the  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  the  cxpanflon  of 
airport  facilities,  provisions  for  civil  defense, 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill — these  and 
other  problems  are  not  confined  within  city 
limits  or  even  to  metrop>olltan  areas.  Tliey 
•nffcct  us  all;  they  are  of  concern  to  us  all. 
Juve!ille  delinquency  bred  in  city  shims  Kcc]ia 
steadily  outward.  The  traffic  Jams  of  the 
city  become — at  least  twice  a  day— the  head- 
ache of  the  suburbs. 

The  burden  for  coping  with  there  prob- 
lems rests — logically  or  lilogically,  fairly  or 
unfairly — upon  our  municipal  governments 
primarily.  But  the  harsh  facU  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  these  local  governments  receive 
all  too  little  help  and  cooperation  from 
Washington  and  the  State  legislatures  They 
are  refused  adequat-c  Federal  and  State  funds 
for  the  programs  they  need  so  badly,  and  for 
which  they  have  paid  so  heavily.  "They  con- 
tribute the  lions  share  of  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  but  an  equitable  share  is  rarely  re- 
turned to  them.  They  have  been  preempted 
by  the  Fc>deral  and  the  6. ate  Governments 
from  the  best  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

They  have  been  held  back  and  hamstnmg 
by  antiquat'-d  debt  limits,  patchwork  city 
charters  and  prehistoric  municipal  bound- 
aries which  unlnteref.ted  and  distrustful  leg- 
islatures balk  at  altering.  Often,  they  have 
been  denied  even  thu  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

But  a  majority  cf  Americans,  100  mil- 
lion strong,  live  In  the  metroixjiltan 
areas.  They  cast  thf  majority  of  votes,  they 
pay  the  largest  share  of  taxes.  Why  do  they 
not  exert  their  power  politically  to  secure 
their  rights  and  thUr  needs? 

This  Is  the  root  o:'  the  problem.  For  the 
sad  answer  Is  that  the  urban  majority  Is.  po- 
litlc^vlly,  a  mlnortty,  and  the  rural  minority 
dominates  the  polls.  Of  all  the  discrimina- 
tions against  the  urtan  areas,  tlie  most  fun- 
damental and  the  most  blatant  is  political: 
the  apportionment  cf  representation  In  our 
legislatures  and  (to  ii  lesser  extent)  In  Con- 
gress has  been  either  deliberately  rigged  or 


shamefully  Ignored,  so  as  to  deny  the  cities 
and  their  voters  that  full  and  proportion- 
ate voice  in  government  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  The  failure  of  our  governments  to 
respond  to  the  problems  of  the  cities  reflects 
this  basic  political  discrimination. 

Rarely,  in  electing  State  legislatures,  does 
an  urban  vote.  In  ellcct,  count  for  as  much 
as  a  rural  vote.  At  one  time.  In  a  then 
largely  rural  nation,  legislative  strength  was 
heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  rural  areas. 
Tiiough  times  have  changed,  many  legisla- 
tures have  not.  They  have  gerrymandered 
the  shape  of  legislative  and  Congressional 
Districts.  They  have  left  District  lines  un- 
changed (for  as  long  as  50  years)  without 
adjusting  representation  to  population 
shifts. 

In  some  cases,  urban  dwellers  are  constitu- 
tional minorities.  The  .State  constitutions 
are  so  written  that  an  urban  area,  no  matter 
how  large,  cannot  win  a  legislative  majority. 
One  method  is  to  give  every  town  or  county, 
re:;ardleES  of  size,  one  seat  in  the  lej^tslature. 
What  sounds  like  equality  is  In  reality  rank 
discrimination. 

Wliaiever  the  means,  the  result  has  been 
systematically  and  often  deliberately  to  deny 
the  cities  their  fair  share  of  political  power. 
Our  legislatures  etill  represent  the  rural  ma- 
jority of  half  a  century  ago,  not  the  urban 
majority  of  today. 

In  one  Slate,  13  000  rural  citizens  have  as 
many  State  senators  as  4  million  urban 
dwellers.  In  another,  a  city  with  one-eighth 
of  the  State's  population  has  less  than  one- 
slxty-elghth  of  the  representatives  In  its 
lecrislative  assembly.  There  are  States  where 
as  little  as  10  percent  of  the  people  can  elect 
a  majority  in  one  house  of  the  legislature. 
The  citizens  of  one  urban  area  pay  1:5  i>erccnt 
of  the  Stale's  taxes — but  have  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  legislators  who  appropriate 
them.  Indeed,  In  more  than  half  the  States, 
a  majority  In  at  least  one  legislative  chamber 
is  elected  by  less  than  a  third  of  the  voters. 

Even  in  Congress,  America's  urban  ma- 
jority Is  not  equitably  represented.  I'he 
same  malapportioned  State  legislatures,  after 
all,  apportion  Congressional  seats.  When,  in 
1956,  the  Senate  debated  the  Mundt-Coudert 
proposal  to  apportion  electoral  votes  along 
the  lines  of  Congressional  Districts.  I  learned 
in  startling  detail  how  many  of  our  urban 
citizens  are  shortchanged  In  their  Congres- 
sional representation.  In  one  State,  an 
urban  Congressman  has  800,000  constituents. 
A  rural  Congressman  in  the  same  Slate  rep- 
resents Just  over  200.000  people.  In  at  least 
18  States,  the  city  dweller's  vote  Is  In  effect 
worth  less  than  his  rural  neighbors.  In  at 
least  seven  of  the  States,  a  Congressman  from 
a  sparsely  settled  area  represents  le.i^s  than 
half  as  many  people  as  his  colleague  from 
that  State's  major  urban  area. 

In  some  States,  all  urban  voters  are  com- 
bined In  one  outslzed  district  that  has  no 
more  representatives  than  a  tiny  rural  area. 
In  others,  the  metrcpolltan  area  Is  split  up 
by  shrewdly  but  curiously  drawn  district 
lines  that  di.-^perse  the  city  voters  into  sur- 
rounding rural  or  suburban  areas  where 
their  minority  voice  is  barely  heard.  In 
some  States  the  legislatures  have  simply 
failed  to  redistrict  In  keeping  with  urban 
growth — In  others  they  have  redlstrlcted  but 
In  a  discriminatory  pattern. 

In  a  big  city  In  one  typical  State,  the 
average  Congressional  District  contains 
404.000  people.  Outside  the  city,  the  aver- 
age District  contains  322,000.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  picture  of  the  systematic  dis- 
crimination that  besets  the  cities.  The  bal- 
ance of  political  pcwer  Is  distorted  far  over 
to  the  rural  end  of  the  scale. 

None  of  us.  rural  or  urban,  benefits  In 
the  long  run  from  this  situation.  Our  poli- 
tics should  not  become  a  battle  for  power 
between  town  and  country,  between  city- 
dweller  and  farmer.  The  principles  at  stake 
go  much  deeper  than  that.  For  whenever  a 
large  part  of   the  population   Is   denied   Us 


full  and  fair  voice  in  government,  the  only 
result  can  be  frustration  of  progress,  bitter- 
ness, and  a  diminution  of  the  democratic 
ideal.  Country  and  city  are  interdependent; 
conflict  and  discrimination  cannot  serve  the 
Interests  of  either. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  constantly  warned 
about  the  centralization  of  functions  in 
Washington.  We  are  urged  to  disperse  many 
activities  to  State  governments  closer  to  the 
people.  We  are  asked  to  titrn  back  to  the 
States  the  task  of  meeting  niany  of  the  urban 
probiems  whlcli  CongresE — despite  Its  own 
imbalance  of  urban  rtpresentation— has  at- 
tempted to  meet.  The  present  administra- 
tion has — first  with  the  Kestnbaura  Com- 
mission and  more  recently  witli  a  special 
committee  of  Governors — explored  ways  of 
moving  in  that  direction. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Federal  bureaucracy;  I  see  no  magic  at- 
taching to  tax  money  which  has  flowed  to 
Washington  and  then  back  again.  But  as 
long  as  our  State  legislatures  are  not  fully 
responsive  to  the  urban  areas  and  their 
needs,  there  Is  no  practical  way  in  which 
Congress  can  avoid  its  responsibility  for 
meeting  problems  thai  are  national  in  con- 
cern. 

For  nil  its  limitations.  Congress  stands  la 
shining  contrast  to  many  State  legislatures 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  city  and 
Its  people.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
would  not  presume  to  Instruct  the  State 
lef^islatures  in  their  responsibilities.  But  I 
do  Insist  that  Congress  cannot  yield  vital 
public  functions  affecting  our  metropolitan 
majority  to  State  legislatures  dominated  by 
rural  minorities.  To  do  so  would  consign 
almost  two-thirds  of  a  nation  to  second- 
class  citizenship.  As  long  as  democracy  is 
distorted  In  this  fashion,  our  cities  will  In- 
evitably turn  from  unsympathetic  State  leg- 
islattires  and  seek  help  from  a  more  respon- 
sive source— the  Federal  Government. 

The  cities  of  America  cannot  afford  to 
become  wholly  dependent  upon  unsym- 
pnthetic  and  unrepresentative  Slate  legisla- 
tures for  a-^slstance  In  tackling  their  prob- 
lems of  urban  redevelopment  and  all  the 
rest.  It  Is  apparent  now  that  our  growing 
classroom  shortage  cannot  be  met  by  State 
aid  alone. 

1l  is  apparent,  too.  that  we  cannot  leave  It 
up  to  the  States  to  fix  standards  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  payments.  Today,  when 
the  cushioning  effect  of  this  system  Is  most 
needed,  it  is  woefully  Inadequate  In  too  many 
States  which  have  failed  to  raise  their  bene- 
fit levels  since  the  low-wage  days  of  the  de- 
pressed 1930'6.  Tiiose  on  the  State  level  who 
talk  longest  and  loudest  about  returning 
these  and  other  functions  tQ»the  States  ought 
to  t.ike  an  equally  long  lock  at  what  might 
well  be  called  In  1058  "the  shame  of  the 
States" — their  unrepresentative  State  legis- 
latures. 

I  do  not  claim  that  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation offers  any  panacea  for  the  city's 
Ills.  Even  given  sufficient  funds  and  author- 
ity, too  many  of  our  cities  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel,  from  a  multiplicity  of 
governing  units,  and  from  the  political,  hous- 
ing and  other  personal  habits  and  trends  of 
our  population.  But  whatever  their  handi- 
caps, our  urban  officials  are  more  familiar 
with,  responsible  for,  and  resixmsive  to  our 
urban  needs.  The  recent  example  of  the 
strong  anll-publlc-hou£tng  Congressman 
who  became  a  strong  pro-pub!ic-housing 
mayor  Is  a  vivid  illustration  of  this  point. 

Housing  legislation,  school  legislation,  la- 
bor, and  similar  measures  of  primary  concern 
to  our  cities  have  been  defeated  in  the  Con- 
gress In  recent  years  by  narrow  margins. 
Had  otir  urban  areas  been  fully  represented, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  outcome 
nrlght  have  been  different.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  cities  have  experienced  similar  frus- 
tration on  rollcalls  in  our  State  legislatures — • 
denied  their  fair  share  of  State  funds  or  the 
lesislatlon  ncccrsary  to  tackle  their  problems. 
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The  great  difflculty  In  stating  these  prob- 
lems Is  that  there  Is  no  apparent  solution. 
Reform  of  our  State  legislatures  depends 
upon  the  unselfishness  of  our  State  legisla- 
tors. They  are  both  the  perpetrators  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  malappor- 
tionment. When  they  xindertake  reform — 
when  they  restore  to  our  metropolitan  areas 
their  full  suffrage — many  of  them  do  so  at 
their  own  expense.  Even  the  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  require  fair  apportionment  as  a 
condition  for  representation.  Appeal  to  the 
courts  Is  an  unlikely  avenue  of  relief,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  Its  belief  that 
such  change  depends  basically  upon  political, 
not  Judicial,  processes. 

Our  greater  reliance,  therefore,  must  be  on 
the  sheer  weight  of  logic  and  morality  In 
support  of  what  Is  right,  practical,  and  nec- 
eesary.  As  our  cities  grow  and  their  proV)- 
lems  mount,  the  pressures  for  reform  will 
Increase.  Perhaps  an  aroused  public,  a  vig- 
orous press,  and  the  force  of  the  democratic 
tradition  will  create  an  Irresistible  demand 
for  Justice  to  the  second-class  citizens  of  the 
city   and   Its  suburbs. 

One  hundred  million  citizens — constitut- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Nation — will  not  for- 
ever accept  this  modern  day  taxation  without 
representation.  If  there  is  a  "shame  of  the 
cities"  today,  it  is  the  failure  of  our  urban 
dwellers  and  their  spoltesmen  to  be  aware  of 
these  discriminations — and  to  press  more 
vigorously  for  their  elimination. 

Mr,  CLARK.    In  his  article  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy! 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  .since  the 
days  of  Lincoln  Steffens  our  municipal 
governments,  by  and  largo,  have  acquired 
a  new  ability  and  a  new  facility  to  cope 
with  their  problems.    In  the  days  of  Lin- 
coln Steffens  and  the  days  of  Lord  Bryce 
it  was  thought  that  municipal  govern- 
ment was  the  great  shame  of  American 
democracy.     That,  however,  as  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Massachusetts    so    ably   sets 
forth,  is  no  longer  the  fact.    It  is  with 
respect  to  our  State  governments  rather 
than  our  local  governments  that  we  find 
an  inability  to  measure  up  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  times,  and  their  failure  to 
do  so  in  turn  throws  back  on  the  Federal 
Government    many    a    problem    which 
more    alert    State    governments    would 
make  it  possible   to  keep  at  the  State 
level.    Since  the  States  do  not  handle  the 
problems,  the  Federal  Government  must 
act.     As  a  former  mayor  of  a  larue  city 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  this  problem. 

The  article  written  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  also  makes 
plain  that  there  is  a  great  malrepresen- 
tation  both  in  State  legislatures  and  in 
the  Congress  itself— in  particular,  the 
Senate— with  respect  to  our  urban  citi- 
zens, who  now  constitute  more  than  100 
million  of  our  population,  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation.  Despite  this,  the 
cryinK  needs  of  the  cities  are  not  given 
adequate  attention  either  in  Washing- 
ton or.  indeed,  at  the  State  level,  bo- 
catise  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment does  not  give  them  appropriate 
representation  in  either  the  Halls  of 
Congress  or  in  V\2  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  article  is 
of  particular  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  because  of  tiie  way  States 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  For 
example.  20  States — having  a  total  of  40 
votes  in  the  Senate— have  a  smaller  to- 
tal population  than  the  city  from  which 
I  am  proud  to  come,  Philadelphia,  yet 
each  one  of  those  votes  can  be  cast  in 


the  interest  of  measures  which  may  well 
defeat  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  cities, 
I  make  these  comments  to  my  col- 
leagues only  to  ask  them  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  need  for  tolerance 
and  the  need  for  consideration  of  the 
requirements  of  our  great  urban  com- 
munities, so  that  as  we  go  along  in  this 
Congress,  and  in  the  next  tw.o — in  which 
I  hope,  God  willing.  I  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  serving — the  needs  of  our 
urban  communities  will  receive  sympa- 
thetic attention  from  our  colleagues 
who  come  from  the  less  densely  settled 
areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  t«  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illmois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  spoken  as  he  has  on  this  sub- 
ject. Hi-  modestly  omitted  the  fact  that 
his  admmistration  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  probably  the  most  distin- 
guished that  city  has  received  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  The  Senator  made 
a  magnificent  record  while  serving  as 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He  solved  the 
problems  of  Philadelphia  insofar  as  one 
man  could  solve  them  in  a  short  space 
of  time  under  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  taxing  powers  of  the  cities  and 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  cities 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  ha.«;  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  labor. 

I  never  progressed  as  far  in  city  gov- 
ernment as  did  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  never  ro.se  above  the  posi- 
tion of  alderman.  At  the  time  I  served 
as  alderman,  the  ward  which  I  repre- 
sented in  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
had  a  larger  population  than  the  entire 
State  of  Nevada.  A  consideration  of 
.some  of  the  illusti-atinns — for  example, 
that  Nevada  now  has  L'iO.OOO  people,  and 
has  2  Senators:  New  York  has  16  mil- 
lion people,  and  has  2  Senators:  Penn- 
sylvania has  12  million  people,  and  has 
2  Senators:  Illinois  has  9'-  million  peo- 
ple, and  has  2  Senators — makes  readily 
apparent  the  great  numerical  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  cities  labor  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  fashioned  permanently 
in  the  Government  by  section  3  of  arti- 
cle I  of  tlie  Constitution. 

So  I  wi.sh  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  expre.s.sing  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  for 
highlighting  this  problem,  which  is 
something  the  rest  of  the  Nation  needs 
to  take  to  heart. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  NEURERGER.     Mr.  President 

Mr  CLARK.  I  suspect  that  I  have 
exhausted  my  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mav  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  "not  more 
than  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Gcnator  from  Oregon  may  proceed 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  my 
views  coincide  with  those  of  my  able  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl^rkI 
and  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1.  regarding 
the  outstanding  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  yesterday, 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy  I. 

I  emphasize  that  we  ne^d  to  bear  In 
mind  not  only  equality  of  representation 
in  State  legislatures,  but  also  the  fact 
that  in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
the  districts  have  not  been  kept  to 
proper  size.  There  are  some  Members 
of  the  House  who  represent  200.000  peo- 
ple, and  others  who  repre.^ent  700.000  or 
800.000  people,  whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  that 
they  shall  represent  approximately  the 
same  number  of  people.  Thus  the  at- 
tention which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  focu.sed  so  capably  upon 
State  legislatures  can  al-JO  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred,  makes  the 
point  which  the  Senator  mentions  He 
gives  names,  and  pertinent  statistics. 


NORWEGIAN  SUGGFJ3TION  FOR  IN- 
TENSIFIED ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION CAN  HELP  FURTHER  WEST- 
ERN SUCCESS  IN  PRE-SUMMIT 
PARLEY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers' 
conference  in  Copenhagen,  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minist^'r  of  Norway. 
Halvard  Lange,  presented  an  analysis  on 
world  afTairs  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Lange  suggested  that  the  recent 
apparent  reluctance  on  tlie  part  of  Rus- 
sia to  enter  into  a  meeting  at  the  Sum- 
mit may  well  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Ru.^sian  leaders  mistakenly  believe 
the  current  economic  recession  in  the 
West  is  the  beginning  of  the  "world  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  collapse  of  capi- 
talism," so  long  predicted  by  Marxist 
theorists. 

This  Norwegian  statesman  suggested 
a  sound  remedy  for  the  situation.  He 
stated  that  it  is  miperative  that  "or- 
gans of  Western  economic  cooperation 
act  immediately"  to  stem  the  tide  of  tlie 
recession  and  to  assure  new  economic 
expansion  in  order  to  refute  the  Rus- 
sian fallacy.  This  splendid  suggestion 
comes  at  a  very  appropriate  time,  as  far 
as  we  in  Congress  are  conceined. 

TRADE    ACT    AND    M55A    SHOULD    BE    CONSIDEKED    IN 
LIGHT   or  SUGGESTION 

Within  the  very  near  future,  we  will 
be  di-scussing  the  President  s  request  for 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  is  one  of  the  mo.st  im- 
portant "organs  of  Western  economic 
cooperation."  to  u.se  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lange.  If  his  analysis  is  correct — and  I 
for  one  believe  it  has  considerable 
merit — then  a  restrictive  trade  policy, 
full  of  unnecessary  barriers  to  free  eco- 
nomic interchange,  would  literally  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
hope  for  economic  collapse  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 
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So.  too,  we  win  shortly  have  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
13.^9.  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  be  marking  up  this  week, 
Heie  again,  the  Senate  will  have  an 
ideal  opportunity  lo  strike  a  construc- 
tive blow  for  economic  revitalization  of 
the  Free  World,  through  such  fine  instru- 
ments as  the  Develc  pment  Loan  Fund. 

HELr    TO     WESTERN    PRESTIGE 

Mr.  Lange  further  stated  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Foreign  Ministers  that  it  is 
vitally  important  that  NATO  and  the 
West  assert  the  ii  itlative  in  world  af- 
fairs In  order  to  counteract  any  impres- 
sion that  we  only  react  negatively  to 
Soviet  suggestions.  Regrettably,  the 
impression  that  we  only  react  negatively 
has  Indeed  been  fostered  by  Soviet 
propagandists  throughout  many  areas 
of  the  world.  As  r  result,  the  West  has 
Indeed  been  unduly  and  often  unjustifi- 
ably criticized. 

Mr.  Lance's  sugpestlon  for  a  dynamic 
program  of  united  economic  expansion 
on  the  part  of  the  West  would  certainly 
be  of  great  value  in  disproving  many  of 
the  Communist  myths  regarding  cap- 
italism and  Western  economies,  as  well 
as  Western  diplomacy. 

I  take  this  oppcrtunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Norwegian  Foreign 
Minister  for  his  keen  and  perceptive 
statement.  It  demonstrates  the  high 
degree  of  statesmanship  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  Norwav,  our  friend  and  ally. 

MAY     IT.      NORWAY   S    CONSTITUTION     DAY 

As  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  ThyeI.  has  heretofore 
pointed  out,  last  week,  Saturday.  May  17 
marked  the  144th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Norwaj  's  Constitution. 

Since  the  Senate  was  not  in  se.ssion 
either  Friday  or  Saturday,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  statement  en  the  significance  of 
the  17th  of  May,  an  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing  for  Norway.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  together  with 
an  article  from  he  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital-Times  of  May  10,  and  an  edi- 
torial on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, article,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
lo  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Statement  bt  Senator  Wilct 

THE    MEANING   OF   NC'RWAT'S   CONSTITUTIOI* 

As  most  of  us  are  eware.  Norway's  Charter 
of  Freedom  was  adopted  in  part  from  our 
own  Constitution.  I  nder  her  Charter.  Nor- 
way has  maintained  a  position  of  world 
eminence  In  m.iny  fields.  Norway  has  pro- 
gressed and  prtispereil.  as  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom and  Independen-.  spirit. 

Tliroughout  history,  Norway  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  maintained  a  warm  bond  of 
respect,  friendship  and  affection.  This  hap- 
py relationship  has  bei'ii  mutually  beneflciul 
In  many  ways. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  NORWAT  EXCEED  $110 
MILLION 

In  the  field  of  commerce,  for  example.  Nor- 
wegian-American relations  are  exceedingly 
beneficial.  Norway  rurnishes  \is  with  such 
products  as  fish  nr.d  fish  oils,  woodpulp, 
rayon  fibj-r,  nickel,  aluminum  and  ferro- 
alloys. The  United  States,  In  turn,  euppllea 
Norway  with  grain,  fodder,  fruit,  tobacco, 
oilseeds,  cotton,  fueh,  machinery  and  motor 
vehicles. 

The  value  of  good^  exported  t/i  Norway  In 
1957  exceeded  $110  n.ilUun,  while  Norwegian 


products  Imported  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  In  excess  of  $55  million. 

Many  Norwegian  products  are  of  Increasing 
Importance  to  the  American  economy.  For 
example,  with  the  advent  of  the  frozen  food 
Industry  in  our  Nation,  Norwegian  fish 
products  have  become  very  popular.  Many 
of  the  fish  sticks  and  frozen  fillets  consumed 
dally  by  the  American  public  are  products 
of  the  Norwegian  fishing   banks. 

NOESE    MCBCHANT    MARINE    AMONG    WORLD'S 
FINEST 

Prom  their  earliest  days.  N  >rweglans  have 
been  men  of  the  sea.  More  than  500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  the  Vikings 
had  landed  on  the  shores  of  North  America. 
The  same  Viking  spirit  has  led  Norwegian 
seafarers  to  all  points  of  the  compass  In 
exploration  and  commerce.  Today,  the  great 
merchant  marine  of  Norway  carries  a  large 
share  of  the  world's  ocean-going  com- 
merce, and  as  mentioned  before  the  fishing 
fleets  of  Norway  supply  pioducts  of  the  sea 
to  dinner  tables  throughout  the  world. 

NORWEGIAN     CULTITRE     CONTEIBtmONS     ARE 
NUMEROUS 

Norwegian  "exoorts"  are  not  all  commer- 
cial in  nature.  Throughout  the  past  century 
Norway  has  made  many  significant  cultural 
contributions  to  the  world. 

Under  the  freedom  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty. Norwegian  poetry,  music,  science  and 
letters  have  flourished.  Henrik  Wergeland 
was  the  "poet  laureate  '  of  the  new  freedom. 
In  music,  there  were  such  giants  as  Edward 
Grieg  and  Ole  Bull.  In  the  field  of  letters, 
the  names  of  Ibsen,  BJornson  and  Lee  are 
well  known  throughout  the  world.  Thor- 
sleln  Vebllns  "Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class" 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  classic  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  In  the  realm  of  statesman- 
ship, many  Norwegian  names  are  familiar. 
Among  these  was  the  outstanding  diplomat, 
Trygve  Lie,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Its  early  years. 

INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF  VIKINGS  EVIDENT  IN  WAR 

We  well  remember  the  Buffering  of  Norway 
during  World  War  II  when  she  was  crushed 
tinder  the  boot  of  Nazi  tyranny.  Although 
the  Norwegian  people  were  dominated  by 
ruthle«'!6  dictatorship,  the  traditional  Viking 
spirit  was  unconquerable  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  at  last  Norway  was  liberated 
and  the  cherished  constitutional  rights  re- 
stored. Norway  was  quick  to  make  a  come- 
back from  her  adversity.  How?  By  hard 
Work  and  bold  faith. 

NORWAY    AND    WISCONSIN    SHARE    MANT 
BLESSINGS 

Norway  and  my  own  S*ate  of  Wisconsin 
have  a  particular  bond.  The  climate  and 
topography  oX  Wisconsin  are  similar  to  that 
Of  Noj'way. 

In  Wisconsin,  thousands  of  Norwegian  Im- 
migrants have  long  practiced  the  trades  they 
knew  best  In  the  Old  Ccuntry:  fishing, 
trapping  and  logging — In  addition  to  sending 
their  sons  and  daughters  Into  wholly  new 
professions  and  businesses. 

Men  of  Norwegian  blood  hewed  new  com- 
munities out  of  complet*  wilderness 
throughout  the  great  forest  lands  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  Descendants  of  these  Nor- 
wegian pioneers  still  make  up  a  large  fxsrtion 
of  the  p<;pulation  of  my  State,  as  evidenced 
by  17th  of  May  celebrations  In  Madison, 
Stoughton,  and  elsewhere.  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  these  descendants. 

Those  of  us  who  are  of  Norwegian  ancestry. 
take  great  pride  In  the  commemoration — 
In  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere — of  Norway's 
Constitution  Day.  which  Is  known  as  Syt- 
tende  Mai  In  the  language  of  our  forefathers. 
We  are  all  hvimbly  proud  of  our  heritage  and 
of  the  great  contributions  the  land  of  our 
fathers  lias  made  to  the  civilized  world. 
We  are  proud  that  the  great  Viking  spirit, 
more  than  l.OOO  years  old,  still  prevails  in 
the  heart  of  Norway. 


From  this  democratic  constitutional  Re- 
public to  our  NATO  ally,  a  democratic  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  we  send  therefore  our 
warmest  greetings.  There  follows  now  a 
heart-warming  article  from  last  Saturday's 
May  10  Madison  Capital  Times  describing 
17th  of  May  rejoicing  In  Norway,  togetlier 
with  an  editorial  thereon. 


[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times] 
Syttende  Mai  in  Norway:  Spirit  Can't  Bk 
Described 
Visitors  In  Norway  when  that  nation  la 
celebrating  its  Independence  Day — the  Syt- 
tende  Mai — are  Impressed  by  the  Norwegians' 
deep  regard  for  the  freedom  won  144  years 
ago  today. 

A  Madison  man  who  witnessed  the  ob- 
servances In  Oslo,  the  Norwegian  cajiltal  city, 
on  May  17.  1956,  pointed  out  In  an  interview 
that  the  "festive  spirit  of  Norway  on  that 
day  cannot  be  described  but  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  fully  understood." 

Pertinent  facts  about  Norway's  "Fourth  of 
July"  were  recoiled  today  by  M.  L.  Selbo, 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
here. 

Selbo  spent  12  months  of  1955-56  with 
his  wife  and  four  children. 

On  May  17,  1956.  the  Selbo  family  and  other 
visitors  occupied  special  places  In  front  of 
the  castle  in  Oslo  to  view  the  parade  on  Carl 
Johan  Street,  the  capital's  miiii,  thorough- 
fare. 

"Students  start  the  day  at  about  4  or  5  in 
the  morning  by  placing  flowers  at  the  foot 
of  the  statues  of  Wergeland,  Ibsen,  BJoxnson, 
and  others."  Selbo  stated. 

"The  children's  parade  In  the  mornlnp.  de- 
picting the  youthful  spirit  and  vigor  of  Nor- 
way, is  to  everyone,  and  the  visitor  In  par- 
ticular, a  memorable  occasion.  The  parade 
la.<;ts  about  4  liours  and  pupils  from  69 
schools  dipped  their  flags  before  the  royal 
family." 

Syttende  Mai  observances  mark  the  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
6tltution  May  17,  1814,  at  Eldsvold.  Selbo 
explained  that  Norway's  Constitution  Is  pat- 
terned after  those  of  the  United  States  and 
of  France. 

Significant  facts  about  the  Syttende  Mai 
are  contained  in  the  April  Issue  of  the  Gaf- 
fellllter  from  Norway,  a  publication  of  the 
United  States  Educational  Foundation  in 
Oslo,  received  by  Selbo. 

"After  the  '400  years  of  night.*  the  period 
from  1397  until  1814  when  Norway  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Danish  crown  in 
the  Calmar  Union,  the  19th  century  brought 
the  restoration  of  national  independence  to 
Norway."  the  article  said. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars  finally  brought  about 
dissolution  of  the  Calmar  Union.  One  of 
Napoleon's  own  marshals.  General  Berna- 
dotte,  known  as  Carl  Johan  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, was  cho,sen  as  King  of  Sweden,  and 
throtigh  a  series  of  treaties  he  won  a  pront- 
Ise   to  cede   Norway   from   Denmark. 

On  January  14,  1814.  Bernadotte.  or  Carl 
Johan  for  whom  the  main  street  In  Oslo 
Is  named,  succeeded  In  ceding  Norway  to 
Sweden   through   the  Treaty   of  Kiel. 

Norway  in  the  meantime  had  been  gov- 
erned more  or  less  as  an  Independent  king- 
dom, and  the  treaty  ceding  Norway  to 
Sweden   roused   a   storm   of   anger. 

Christian  Ftederick,  heir  apparent  to  the 
Danish  throne  and  viceroy  In  Norway,  issued 
a  call  for  election  of  representatives  for  a 
constituent  assembly.  The  Constitutional 
Assembly  met  April  10,  1814,  at  EidsvoU, 
composed  of  112  delegates. 

Representatives  were  unanimous  about 
adoption  of  a  free  Constitution  for  Norway, 
establishing  national  self-government  and 
democracy.  The  Constitution  was  completed 
May  17,  1814.  and  Prince  Christian  Frederick 
was  elected  King  of  Norway. 

Refusing  to  recognize  the  new  Norwegian 
Constitution,    King    Carl    Johan    of    Sweden 
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Invaded  Norway  and  after  14  days  Norway  was 
forced  to  accept  uiilou  with  the  Swedibh 
throne. 

Although  Carl  Johan,  who  took  the  title 
King  Charles  XIV  of  Sweden-Norway  in  1818. 
attempted  to  alter  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion and  coerce  the  Storting,  the  Norwegian 
Parliament,  the  Norwegians  resi.stcd. 

Instead  of  observing  November  4  the  day 
of  the  union  with  Sweden,  Norwegians  c-'.e- 
brated  May  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution. 

This  annual  observance  started  in  1824, 
and  became  solidly  entrenched  after  May  17, 
1829.  On  that  date,  Norwegians  gathered  in 
the  capital  to  celebrate,  refused  to  disperse 
although  a  troop  of  infantry  charged  repeat- 
edly. After  winning  this  battle  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, Norwegians  had  no  more  Interfer- 
ence with  their  celebrations. 

The  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  con- 
tinued until  190."),  but  the  Norwegians  held 
firmly  during  the  entire  period  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  expressed  In  the  Norwegian 
Constitution. 

[From  the  Madison  (Wis  )  Capital  Times] 
Eyttende  Mai:  Another  Great  Symbol  of 
Man's  Freedom  Fight 
Today  is  Gyttende  Mai  and  all  over  Wis- 
consin, a-s  well  as  in  the  other  States  that 
have  been  enriched  by  the  immigration  of 
Norwegians,  celebrations  are  being  held  to 
mark  the  Norwegian  Indepei.dcncc  Day. 

M.iy  17  and  July  4  are  two  days  that  have 
become  symbols  In  history  of  man's  search 
and  struggle  for  freedom.  In  a  sense  they 
are  more  than  Indepandence  days,  for  coun- 
tries have  become  independent  without  be- 
coming free. 

But  the  Norwegian  and  American  Inde- 
pendence Days  mark  not  only  independence 
but  great  forward  stops  in  the  winning  of 
freedom  for  mankind.  It  was  on  May  17. 
1814,  that  the  Norwegians  adopted  their 
free  constitution  and.  under  its  terms, 
worked  steadily  forward  to  their  ultimate  In- 
dependence in  1905  and  the  establishment 
of  a  body  of  firm  democratic  rights  lor  its 
people. 

The  United  States  knows  and  understands 
this  tradition  and  It  joins  wholeheartedly 
In  the  celebration  of  Syttende  Mai  Just  as 
Norwegians  in  this  country  Join  naturally  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

With  this  tradition  behind  them.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Norwegian  immigrations 
would  strengthen  and  enrich  our  own  heri- 
tage of  freedom,  as  history  so  well  demon- 
strates. 

Syttende  Mai.  accordingly,  has  become  an- 
other American  observance,  as  it  should,  for 
the  love  of  freedom  in  man  Is  something  that 
knows  no  nation  il  boimdaries.  It  was  well 
expressed  by  Wllhelm  Morgenstlerne.  retired 
Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
when  he  said: 

"There  is  only  one  thing  we  hate  more 
than  war  and  that  Is  slavery  under  a  totali- 
tarian master.  y»nd  only  one  thing  we  love 
more  than  peace — and  that  is  freedom  and 
all  that  goes  with  It." 


ACTION  OP  SOVIET  GOVFRNMENT  IN 
DECLARING       JOHN       A.       BAKER. 
JR.,   SECOND  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ER:BAf  SY  IN  MOSCOW 
PERSONA  NON  GR.'vTA 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pre.Mdcnt.  to- 
day the  State  Department  issued  a  .state- 
ment relative  to  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  declaring  Mr.  John  A. 
Baker.  Jr.,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassay  in  Mo.scow,  persona  non 
Krata.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
there   be  printed   in   the    body    of    the 


Record,  a.s  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
.statement  is.sued  today  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

May  19.  1958. 

On  May  17.  1958,  the  day  following  his  re- 
turn to  Moscow,  Ambas.<iador  Llewellyn 
Thomp.son  called  on  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  to  protest  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  3  days  earlier  In  declaring  Mr. 
John  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  a  Second  Secretary  of  the 
American  Embas.sy  In  Moscow,  persona  non 
grata. 

The  American  Embassy  first  learned  of  this 
Soviet  action  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1958. 
when  the  Chief  of  the  American  section  of 
the  Soviet  Mint.stry  of  Foreign  Affairs  sum- 
moned the  American  Charge?  d'Affaires,  a.  1., 
to  his  office  and  read  the  following: 

•Tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflTairs  has  In- 
formation that  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy 
John  A.  Baker,  who  last  year  was  permitted 
to  attend  lectures  in  the  historical  faculty 
of  the  Moscow  University,  has  systematically 
violated  the  norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic 
representatives. 

"Inasmuch  as  this  behavior  does  not  cor- 
respond to  his  status  as  an  accredited  diplo- 
matic representative,  his  further  presence  in 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  considered  undesirable." 

The  Soviet  olBclal  added  that  he  understood 
Mr.  Baker  was  outside  the  Soviet  Union  and 
therefore  the  reentry  visa  granted  him  be- 
fore he  left  should  be  considered  annulled. 
(Mr.  Baker  had  departed  Moscow  a  few  days 
previously  for  Western  Europe  and  was  due 
to  return  to  his  post  at  Moscow  by  the  first  of 
June.) 

No  explanation  of  this  action  was  given  to 
the  American  Charg6  except  to  admit  that  the 
Soviet  complaint  of  Improper  behavior  cen- 
tered around  his  conduct  at  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity v.hcre  Mr.  Baker  was  attending  a 
weekly  lecture  course  on  Russian  medieval 
history. 

In  his  protest  to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 
Ambassador  Thompson  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  details  regardini:;  Mr.  Bakers  alleged  Im- 
proper conduct.  Mr.  Gromyko  merely  re- 
Iterated  the  allegations  that  Mr.  Bukers  con- 
duct had  violated  the  norms  of  diplomatic 
conduct  applicable  In  any  country  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  conduct  of  Embas.sy 
officers  would  be  such  that  simll.ar  measiues 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Ambassador  Thompson  pointed  out  that 
the  Emba.ssy  had  taken  great  pains  to  assure 
that  officers  conducted  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  their  status  as  diplo- 
matic representatives;  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Baker  to  be  an  able  and  discreet  officer,  and 
that,  lackiii!'  k!iuwled|<e  of  what  conduct 
had  Incurred  Soviet  displeasure,  the  Embassy 
would  not  know  how  to  avoid  such  develop- 
ments In  the  future. 

In  the  absence  of  any  further  explanation, 
the  American  Government  can  only  surmise 
that  the  friendly  contacts  which  grew  up  be- 
tween the  30-year-old  American  diplomat  and 
his  Soviet  fellow  students  became  a  source  of 
embarrassment  or  concern  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

The  treatment  accorded  Mr  Baker  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  free  opportunity  en- 
Joyed  by  Soviet  diplomats  In  this  country  to 
attend  courses  at  American  universities,  de- 
pendent only  on  admission  policies  of  the 
universities  them.^elves.  During  the  past 
academic  year  at  least  10  Soviet  officials  have 
attended  university  courses  in  Washington  or 
New  York. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
this  treatment  of  Mr.  Baker  certainly 
.sharply  contrasts  with  the  free  oppor- 
tunity afTorded  Soviet  diplomats  in  this 
country,  including  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 


dor, to  travel  about  the  United  States 
and  make  talks  to  various  American 
yroups   under   various   circumstances. 

This  incident  tends  to  indicate  that 
the  alleged  Soviet  hope  for  a  freer  ex- 
change of  views  among  the  peoples  of 
the  various  countries  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  interested  in  this  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  prepared  to  permit  a  free 
exchange  of  views. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  v.ith  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  It  seems 
that  this  is  a  very  suddi  n  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  bill  of 
particulars  has  been  furnished.  The 
only  information  any  of  us  seem  to 
have  is  that  Mr.  Baker.  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  had  been  granted  permission 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  attend  certain 
classes  at  one  of  the  universities  there. 
He  had  pursued  his  activities  in  a  way 
which  reflected  credit  on  his  country. 

Also,  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
Ambassador  Thompson  had.  from  time 
to  time,  held  seminars,  so  to  speak,  with 
his  personnel,  so  that  they  would  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  Soviet  customs,  and  in  that 
way  gave  no  cause  for  such  action  as 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  declare  Mr.  Baker  persona  non 
grata. 

Of  cour.se,  no  nation  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  bill  of  particulars  under  such 
circumstances.  However,  in  view  of  the 
suidenne.ss  of  this  action,  it  seems  that 
an  explanation  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  probable  rea.son  is  that  there  wa.s 
too  much  fricnd.ship  between  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  fellow  students  in  the  Mo.scow 
University.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  students 
were  learning  a  few  things  about  the 
outside  world. 

In  line  with  the  remark.s  of  the  di.s- 
tinguished  minority  leader,  I  think 
there  is  a  marked  diHercnce  between  the 
way  our  people  are  treated  over  there, 
and  the  way  their  representatives  are 
treated  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


UAW  BA.SIC  MINIMUM  ECONOMIC 
DEMANDS  ARE  HIGHLY  INFLA- 
TIONARY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
generally  conceded  that  many  of  our 
current  economic  difTiculties  stem  from 
the  reduced  demand  for  automobiles. 
Directly  or  indirectly  the  automobile  in- 
dustry provides  almost  one  out  of  every 
seven  jobs  in  our  country.  Everyone  has 
a  direct  interest  in  the  negotiations 
which  are  now  under  way  between  the 
automobile  manufacturers  and  the  Unit- 
ed Automobile  Workers.  Although  the 
account  for  a  smaller  share  of  the  sales 
dollar  because  labor  and  other  costs  have 
increased  faster  than  productivity. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures we  have  experienced  in  recent  years 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  labor 
costs  in  the  American  economy  have  out- 
distanced national  productivity — thus 
forcing  prices  to  rise.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  pattern  bargaining,  lower  prices 
for  all  Americans  resulted  from  improved 
technology  and  increased  capital  invest- 
ment. Individual  workers  were  rewarded 
for  their  experience  and  the  dcvclcpment 
of  superior  skills.  Today  the  entii-e  in- 
crease in  our  national  productivity  has 
been  preempted  by  those  covered  by  cer- 
tain union  agreements.  As  a  result,  civil 
fcervanls  including  .^schoolteachers  and 
other  municipal  employees,  retired  peo- 
ple, and  farmers  are  at  a  great  economic 
di.sadvantarie.  The  efforts  of  these 
groups  to  equalize  their  positions  have 
placed  additional  demands  on  the  budg- 
ets of  local  and  State  governments.  In- 
creased labor  co.'-ts  have  required  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  defense  ma- 
teriel— one  of  the  largest  items  in  the 
Federal  budget.  When  the  States  ex- 
haust their  revenue  resources,  they  ccme 
to  the  Federal  Government  with  propos- 
als for  grant-in-aid  programs. 

We  have  apparently  reached  the  point 
where  consumers  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  continue  to  ab.sorb  the  co;  t  of 
labor  increases  which  greatly  exceed  the 
productivity  advances  of  our  economy. 
Better  management  technique.*:,  and  in- 
creased capital  equipment  for  every 
worker  cannot  offset  added  unit  labor 
costs.  Hence,  we  experience  rising  prices 
accompanied  by  unemployment. 

Earlier  this  year  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary would  be  used  as  a  forum  for  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  UAW  and 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Reuther.  in  his  prepared  statement  to 
the  subcommittee  said: 

I  understand  that  the  excuse  has  a'so  been 
made  that  to  apjiear  with  me  before  the 
committee  would  have  involved  the  corpo- 
ration In  public  collective  bargaining  with 
the  union.  I  want  to  repudiate  that  6Uj- 
gcstlon  completely. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reuther  ju.-^^tif^ed 
my  fears  on  May  9  when  he  addres.sed 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee proposing  arbitration  of  the  cur- 
rent difference  between  the  UAW  and 
the  manufacturers.  The  companies  con- 
cerned first  learned  of  Mr.  Reuther's 
propo.'^al  from  the  newspapers.  This 
procedure  certainly  involves  the  Senate 
subcommittee  in  collective  bargaining 
negotiations. 

When  Mr  Reuther  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrast  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, he  said: 

The  basic  minimum  economic  demands 
Which  we  Intend  to  put  before  every  em- 
ployer with  whom  we  negotiate  In  the  In- 
au.nry  represent  the  minimum  rate  of 
progress  that  all  workers  have  a  right  to 
expect  as  their  share  of  technological  im- 
provement In  the  economy.  •   •   • 

The  Items  In  the  basic  program  can  be 
summed  up  as  a  nonlnflatlonary  general 
wage  Increase  proportionate  to  the  rate  of 
productivity  advance  In  the  economv  as  a 
Whole  attainable  under  full  employment 
conditions,     removal     of     wage      inequities 


within  companies  and  among  companies, 
and  increased  protection  for  workers  when 
they  are  retired,  HI  or  laid  off,  or  when  they 
are  affected  by  movement  of  their  plant. 

The  general  wage  Increase  will  be  paid  for 
out  of  current  productivity  advance.  The 
cost  of  tlie  other  improvements  we  seek  will 
be  but  a  small  propc^rtion  ct  the  economic 
gains  to  which  our  members  were  entitled 
out  of  past  productivity  increases,  and  of 
which  they  have  thus  far  been  deprived. 

He  also  proposed  a  supplementary 
economic  demand  which  even  he  ad- 
mitted could  not  be  met  out  of  current 
productivity  advances.  This  demand  in- 
volved profit-sharing  bet'.vecn  stockhold- 
ers, consumers,  and  employees.  This 
profit  sharing  propoi^al  impressed  me 
as  a  clever  public  relations  move  without 
any  real  substance  behind  it.  Shortly 
after  it  was  announced,  I  showed  that 
if  this  plan  was  generally  adopted 
throughout  industi-y.  it  would  cost  the 
Government  several  billions  of  dollars 
in  tax  revenues.  Transferring  profit 
dollars,  which  are  now  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  52  percent  and  then  taxed  again 
when  they  are  received  by  the  stockhold- 
ers 'is  dividends,  to  the  paychecks  of 
employees  who  are  in  lower  tax  brackets 
would  of  necessity  involve  a  tremendous 
loss  in  tax  revenue.  Con^re-ss  would 
thus  be  required  to  impose  additional 
taxes  or  authorize  a  greater  national 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  desire  to  dL-^cuss 
the  so-called  noninflationary  demands 
which  Mr.  Reuther  has  made.  If  they 
are  granted,  they  would  undoubtedly  set 
the  pattern  for  other  union-manage- 
ment agreements  throughout  American 
industry. 

On  April  28.  Mr.  Harlow  H.  Curtice, 
president  of  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reuther,  which 
included  this  statement: 

In  public  statements  and  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
UAW  has  sought  to  minimize  the  size  of  its 
demands  claiming  they  are  noninnatlonary. 
that  they  can  be  paid  out  of  the  average 
increase  in  productivity  In  the  whole  econ- 
omy (with  the  possible  exception  of  perhaps 
1  cent  per  hour  lor  pension  Increases  in  Gen- 
eral Motors ) . 

No  such  modest  approach  hr>.s  been  made 
In  the  privacy  of  our  bargaining  meetings. 
On  the  contrary,  the  estimated  costs  of  the 
economic  demands  made  in  these  meetings 
by  the  UAW  are  in  excess  of  73  cents  per  hour 
per  employee.  Here  Is  a  summary  of  some  of 
these  economic  demands. 

1.  An  across-the-board  wage  Increase  in 
excess  of  that  which  could  be  supported  by 
the  productivity  increase  experienced  by  the 
Nation  as  a  wiiole.  This  would  cost  more 
than  10  cents  p.-r  hour. 

2.  Additional  special  wnce  Increnses  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  GM  hourly  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  atrreement  costing  an  esti- 
mated 12  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Additional  holiday  pav.  vacation  pay 
and  overtime  p.iyments  estimated  to  cost  9 
cents  per  hour. 

4.  An  lncrea.se  In  pension  benefits  Includ- 
ing a  cost-of-living  adjustment  of  pensions, 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  13  cents  per 
hour. 

5.  Increased  Insurance  benefits  estimated 
to  cost  more  than  2  cents  per  hour. 

6.  Indirect  wage  costs  resulting  from  wa^-e 
demands  estimated  to  cost  more  than  3  cents 
per  hour. 

7.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  changes  In 
the  working  agreement,  Including  a  demand 


that  General  Motors  pay  the  full  wages  of 
over  2,000  union  business  agents,  stationed  In 
General  Motors  plants.  This  would  cost 
General  Motors  more  than  $12  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  why  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  should  pay  $12  million  a  year  to 
pay  the  full  wages  of  2,003  business 
agents  stationed  In  General  Motors 
plants.  Obviously,  this  S12  million  must 
be  included  in  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced.  If  these  so-called  non- 
inflationary  demands  were  granted,  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  has  estimated  that 
it  would  increase  their  annual  cost  by 
more  than  $5G0  milli'Qp.  This  is  hardly 
the  way  to  correct  our  current  recession. 
Since  the  automobile  industry  is  the 
most  important  customer  of  so  many  of 
our  other  basic  industries,  it  is  essential 
that  every  effort  be  made  by  all  those 
associated  with  this  industry,  including 
the  leadership  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  to  increase  the  values  offered  to 
the  public.  The  demands  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  provide  a  formula 
for  an  "administered  recession."  They 
are  so  fantastic  that  they  must  com- 
pletely discredit  Mr.  Reuther's  claims 
for  economic  statesmanship. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  re- 
quested that  General  Motors  furnish  the 
basis  of  the  arithmetic  for  the  73  cents 
an  hour  stated  in  Mr.  Curtices  letter. 
This  estimate  was  released  to  the  pre.ss 
in  a  statement  by  General  Motors  on 
Friday.  May  9.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DETRorr. — General  Motors  tod^iy  made 
public  data  documenting  Its  estimate  that 
the  UAWs  current  national  and  local  de- 
mands would  cost,  if  granted,  in  excess  of 
73  cents  per  hour  per  employee. 

Total  annual  cost  of  these  demands  to 
General  Motors  would  be  more  than  $500 
million,  GM  revealed. 

ESTIMATED     HOURLY     COSTS     OF     UAW      1958     DE- 
MANDS 

The  UAW  requested  that  General  Motors 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  73  cents  which 
GM  had  estimated  as  the  cost  per  hour  cf 
the  UAWs  demands.  Thvis  far  the  union's 
contention  with  respect  to  the  73  cents  per 
hour  estimate  has  been  limited  to  one  item, 
the  pension  cost,  which  if  disregarded  en- 
tirely still  leaves  a  figure  of  60  cents  an 
hour  as  the  cost  of  the  UAW  demands.  (De- 
tails supporting  the  73  cents  per  hour  figure 
are  attached.)  The  union,  however,  does 
admit  to  a  pension  cost  of  between  3.6  cencs 
and  4  1  cents  per  hour  for  their  pension 
demands  but  does  this  by  not  putting  a  pries 
tPg  on  what  could  be  the  most  costly  part 
of  their  pension  demands — cost-ol-living  al- 
lowance on  top  of  pensions. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  UAW's  de- 
mand for  cost-of-living  allowances  on  top  of 
pensions,  the  matter  was  approached  on  the 
ba,^ls  of  the  experience  during  the  term  of 
the  current  agreement.  During  the  last  3 
years  the  consumer  price  index  Increa.'^ed 
an  average  of  2'j  percent  per  year.  Ob- 
viously, nobody  can  tell  whether  It  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  that  rate  In  the  future. 
or  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate.  GM  asked 
the  actuaries  to  determine  what  would  hap- 
pen under  the  UAW  demand  If  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  kept  Increasing  at  a  rata 
of  2' 2  percent  per  year — and  there  was  a 
corresponding  adjustment  in  pensions.    The 
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Bctuarles  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such 
nn  adjustment  would  be  at  least  10  cents 
an  hour. 

ESTIMATEn     HOURLY     COSTS     OF     UAW      1958     DE- 
MANDS 

1.  General  wage  Increase:  Basis:  The  aver- 
age hourly  rate  used  Wiis  delcrniuied  as 
follows: 

Average    straight-time    rate    (March 

1908) $2,229 

Current   cost-of-Uvlng  allowance .  2'_0 

Present  rt\te  Including  cost-of-Hvlng 

allowance 2.  449 

Inequity  adjustments  demanded  (see 

No.  2  below) .120 

Assumed         average        atralght-tlme 

hourly    rate 2.  5G9 

Union  demand  Is  for  an  Improvement 
factor  increase  in  excess  of  3.9  percent  per 
year.  If  only  3.9  percent  Is  used,  then  the 
cost  of  the  general  wage  Increa.^e  the  union 
demands  is  3.9  percent  times  $2,509  equals 
10  cents  plus. 

2.  Wage  Inequities:  Bnsls:  Actual  local 
•wage  demands  tabulated  through  May  1. 
1958.  for  92  plant  locations  covering  219.000 
employees  amounted  to  an  increase  of  8  cents 
per  hour. 

Estimated  cost  of  national  demands  for 
special  Increases  including  skilled  trades 
wage  demands  and  other  special  demands  for 
outside  truckdrivers.  screw  machine  opera- 
tors, die  cast  operators,  and  crane  operators 
Is  4  cents  per  hour.  (From  discussions  at 
UAW  Skilled  Trades  Conference  and  in  local 
meetings  with  GM  management.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  union  members  were  talking 
In  terms  of  demanding  a  35-cenls-per-hour 
Increase  for  skilled-trades  employees.  On 
that  basis,  with  50.000  Journeymen  and 
trainees,  the  cost  would  be  $17,500  per  hour. 
Dividing  this  figure  by  the  300.000  employees 
In  the  bargaining  units,  the  increase  would 
be  nearly  6  cents  per  hour  per  employee 
across  the  board.  A  figure  of  4  cents  was 
used  in  the  estimate. 

Cost  o/  wage  inequity  demand 

Cents 

Local 8 

National 4 

Total 12 

8.  Holiday,  vacations,  and  overtime:  Basis: 

(A)  Holiday:  One  extra  holiday  of  8  hours 
times  $2  569  per  hour  is  an  added  $20.55  per 
year  or  1  cent  per  hour. 

(B)  Vacation:  Demand  Increases  vacation 
pay  by  20  hours  for  employes  with  10  to  15 
years"  seniority  and  by  40  hours  for  the  15- 
year-and-over  group.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 63,000  employees  in  the  first  group 
and  85,500  In  the  second: 

63.000  employees  times  20  hours         Hour-t 
equals i_  260.  000 

85.500    employees    times    40    hours 

equals 3,  420,  000 

Total 4,  680,  000 

4.680.000   hours   times  $2,569   an 

hour  equals $12,023,000 

4.680.0C0  hours  times  5  cents  an 

hour  for  SUB  equals 12,  257.  000 

Dividing  the  $12,257,000  by  700  million 
hours  (350.000  employees  times  2.00O  hours) 
gives  cost  of  vacation  pay  demands  as  1.7 
cents  per  hour. 

(C)  Overtime:  During  1957  there  were 
35.224.000  hours  for  which  overtime  at  time 
and  one-half  was  paid.  The  union  demand 
lor  double  time  for  these  hours  would  add 
one-half  times  35.224.000  hours  or  17.612,000 
paid  hours.  At  $2  569  per  hour  the  added 
cost  would  be  $45,245,000  or  65  cents  per 
hour. 


Added  cost  of  union's  holiday,  vacation, 
and  overtime  demands: 

Cents  per 
hour 

Holiday. l  0 

Vacation   pay 1.7 

Overtime 6.  5 

Total 9.  2 

Tills  estimate  of  9,2  cents  per  hour  doe* 
not  reflect  the  effect  of  the  10  cents  plus 
per  hour  general  wage  increase  In  No.  1 
above.  • 

4.  Indirect  costs  of  wage  demands:  Basis: 
When  wages  are  increased,  the  amount  ac- 
crued for  holiday  pay,  vacation  pay,  night- 
shift  premium  and  overtime  aut<jmatically 
increases.  In  1957  the  amount  of  such  in- 
direct wage  costs  w.as  about  one-seventh  of 
1  cent  for  each  1  cent  increase  in  wages. 

For  an  increase  of  22  cents  an  hour  (items 
No.  1,  general  wage  Increare,  and  No.  2. 
special  adjustments,  above)  the  Indirect 
costs  would  be  one-seventh  times  22  cents 
or  3.1  cents  per  hour. 

6.  Total  estimated  cost  of  wage  demands: 

Cents  per  hour 

General  wage  Increase i 10 

Wage   Inequities 12 

Holidays,  vacation,  overtime 9 

Indirect  wage  costs 3 

Total 34 

6.  Nonwage  demands:  Basis:  Reports  have 
been  received  from  53  plants  showing  cost 
estimates  of  local  demands  received  thus  far. 
These  plants  employ  more  than  half  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  units  under  the 
UAW  agreement.  A  tabulation  of  these  re- 
ports shows  the  cost  of  local  demands  thus 
far  to  be  at  least  24  cents  jx-r  hour.  Most 
of  this  cost  is  pay  for  time  not  worked  as 
shown  in  the  following: 

Cost  in 
Demand:  ccnts-per-hour 

Rest  periods 5  2 

Wash-up  time '     44 

Extra  relief  man c  5 

Paid  lunch  periods 0  6 


The  remainder  of  the  24  cents,  or  7  3  cents 
an  hour,  covers  a  wide  variety  of  local  de- 
mands, the  largest  single  item  being  clothing. 

7.  Total  cost  of  demands  excluding  fringe 
benefits.  58  cents  per  hour. 

8.  Fringe  benefit  demands: 

(a)  Sub  plan:  The  demands  submitted 
by  the  UAW  for  larger  benehts,  for  longer 
duration,  for  benefits  for  short  work  weeks, 
special  benefits  for  Ohio  and  Indiana  and 
other  liberalizations  cost  more  than  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  present  plan.  The 
UAW  must  have  recognized  their  demands 
would  cofct  more  because  they  demanded  that 
GM  step  up  the  rate  of  funding  from  the 
present  5  cents  an  hour  which  the  union 
contends  is  overfundlng  to  2' 2  percent  of 
payroll  or  nearly  7  cents  an  hour  at  today's 
rates.  Last  week  the  union  said  they  would 
modify  the  demand  for  a  GM  contribution 
of  2' 2  percent  of  payroll.  They  are  de- 
manding instead  a  GM  contribution  at  5 
cents  an  hour  plus  an  extra  2'2  cents  per 
hour  for  employees  in  Ohio.  Indiana.  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  States  in  which  sub 
benefits  cannot  be  paid  without  adversely 
affecting  the  employee's  State  benefits.  The 
Increase  demanded  by  the  union  is  greater 
than  the  added  21^  cents  in  the  above  States. 
This  is  true  because  on  June  1,  1958.  the 
sub  fund  will  be  at  the  maximum  tlien  re- 
quired by  the  plan  and  therefore  GM  con- 
tributions of  5  cents  an  hour  would  stop 
until  such  time  as  the  fund  is  again  below 
the  maximum.  Tlie  union  demand  appar- 
ently  contemplates   that   GM   will   neverthe- 


less make  a  contribution  of  6  cents  plus  per 
hour  after  June  1,  1958  which  is  not  required 
by  the  sub  plan.  Nothing  was  added  to  the 
73    cents   for    Increased    sub    plan    costs. 

(b)  Insurance;  UAW  demands  for  group 
Insurance  benefits  were  fairly  spociflc.  De- 
mands  with  respect  to  hospital  and  medical 
expense  benefiu  have  not  yet  been  fully  set 
lorth   by   the  union. 

An  estimate  of  2  cents  per  hour  was  estab- 
lished for  certain  insurance  demands.  This 
divides  about  equally  between  group  Insur- 
ance and  the  hospital  and  medical  expense 
benefits.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the 
estimate  assumed  n  level  of  benefits  through- 
out the  United  States  comparable  to  the  best 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  available 
In  Michigan.  It  also  contemplated  the 
union  demand  of  full  payment  by  GM  of 
these  coverages  for  retirees  and  their  en- 
rolled dependents.  The  approximately  1 
cent  an  hour  estimated  for  group  Insurance 
dem.inds  covered  only  two  of  the  union's  17 
insurance  demands,  namely  the  Increased 
maximum  duration  of  Blckne-^s  and  accident 
benefits  from  26  weeks  to  52  weeks  and  looser 
eligibility  for  total  and  permanent  disability 
benefits.  This  estimate  did  not  mwlce  any 
allowance  for  possible  deterioration  in  claims 
experience  due  to  the  liberalizations. 

(C)  Pensions:  Discussed  on  page  1.  Tlie 
estimated  cost  of  the  unions  pensl<jn  de- 
mands was  13  cents  per  hour  which  Included 
10  cents  for  the  cost-of-living  allowance  on 
pensions.  The  cost  of  this  latter  demand 
was  estimated  by  the  actuaries  when  GM 
asked  them  what  it  would  cost: 

(a)  If  the  monthly  pension  benefit  of  $2  75 
per  month  demanded  by  the  union  were  ad- 
Justed  In  the  future  In  proportion  to  changes 
In   the  consumer  price  Index;   and 

(b)  Tlie  rate  of  Increase  In  the  consumer 
price  Index  in  the  future  would  be  the  same 
as  durins:  the  pa.'t  3  years,  namely  2  5  per- 
cent. Tlie  actuaries  said  that  on  these  as- 
sumptions the  cost  would  be  In  excers  of 
10  cents  an  hour.  A  minimum  of  10  cents 
an  hour  was  used  In  the  GM  estimate. 

9.  Cost  of  union's  demand  for  full  time 
committeemen  not  Included  in  73-ceuis  esti- 
mate. 

Nothing  Is  Included  to  cover  the  cost  of 
more  paid  time  for  union  committeemen. 
On  the  basis  of  the  extra  3  million  hours 
demanded,  the  cost  would  be  $9,390,000  or  13 
cents  per  hour. 

10.  Summary;  The  detailed  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  UAWs  demands  in  the  fore- 
going are  summarized  as  follows: 

Centj  per  hour 

General    wage   lncrea.se    (plus) lO 

Wage  inequities ]2 

Holidays,   vacations   and   overtime 9 

Indirect  costs  of  wage  demands 3 


Total  cost  of  wage  demands 34 

Nonwage   demands   Involving   cost 24 


Total  cost  of  demands  excluding 

fringe    benefit*. 59 

Insurance 2 


Total  cost  excluding  pensions 60 

Pensions 13 


Total _     73 

The  total  of  73  cents  an  hour  is  actually 
an  understatement  of  the  cost  Impact  of  the 
"probably  fantastic"  UAW  demands. 


HUMAKE  SLAUGHTER 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  excerpts  from  a  number 
of  newspaper  editorials  throughout  the 
United  States  during  1957  in  support  of 
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humane  slaughter  legi-slation  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Af;riculture  and  Forestry. 

Since  that  time  a  new  compilation  has 
been  made  of  more  recent  editorials  on 
tlie  need  for  effective  humane  .slauj^htcr 
legislation.  These  are  all  current  com- 
ments from  editorials  published  in  Feb- 
ruary. March,  April,  and  May  of  this 
ye;ir. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimovis  con- 
sent that  these  editorial  excerpts  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECoriD  for 
the  information  of  my  coUeat^ues  whom 
we  hope  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  deci.sion  on  this  lep.i.'^lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
QfOTATTONs  Fhom  Some  Recent  EDrroRiAi.s  on 

THE  Need  toe  EifeC7i\e  Huma.ne  Slauohh-R 

Legislation 

The  New  York  Tlme«  April  13.  1P58;  "If  you 
have  beef,  pork  or  lamb  ff,ir  dinner  today  you 
may  be  Interested  to  know  thot  the  animal 
from  which  which  It  oomes  was  very  prob- 
ably slaughtered  In  a  process  so  revoltlngly 
brutal  as  to  nauseate  yi'>u  If  you  stopped  to 
think  about  It,  TTiere  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  American  people  should  put  up  with  the 
kind  of  needlc.sfi  cruelty  practiced  in  most — - 
though  not  nil — of  our  slaughterhou.'es. 
•  •  •  A  moderate  humane-slaughter  bill 
(H,R  8308  1  recently  passed  the  House,  •  •  • 
AlternaUve  measures  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional study  rif  the  situation  are  merely  de- 
vices for  delay  and  are  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  humane-slaughter  legislation 
ought  to  be  retxirted  and  passed  as  Is," 

The  Times-Picayune  (New  Orleans,  La  > . 
M.u-ch  20.  19S8;  "Humane  slaughter  has  been 
advocated  for  many  years  and  a  gixxl  many 
packer.s  are  already  using  anesthet Iz^ing  gn-s 
or  the  mechanical  'stunner'  on  parts  of.  or 
most  of,  their  kill.  Several  countries  have 
had  the  humane-practice  law  in  effect  for 
some  time  and  apparently  have  found  no 
reason  to  repeal  it.  Under  the  circumstances 
It  seems  a  little  late  to  defer  action  on  the 
bill  for  studies  that  should  have  been  made 
long  ago" 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch.  April 
1958:  "The  slaughter  legislation  is  bsised  on 
the  assumption  that  animals  should  be  made 
unconscious  before  they  are  killed.  This  Is 
done  either  by  anesthesia  or  a  captive  bolt 
pistol.  Several  progressive  American  packing 
firms  have  aUupued  one  or  the  other  of  these 
relatively  Inexjjensive  methods,  and  humane 
slaughter  Is  the  law  In  ma<-t  European  na- 
tions. So  it  Is  a  surprise  Uj  see  a  lobby  work- 
ing agalni^t  a  hvimune-slaughter  bill.  The 
choice  ought  to  be  clear  for  the  Senate." 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  April  12,  1958: 
"A  bUl  requiring  that  anlmais  be  rendered  In- 
sensible to  pain  before  being  butchered  was 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Representative 
GRimiHs.  Democrat,  of  Detroit,  and  was 
passed  by  that  Chamber.  It  has  failed  to 
clear  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
largely  because  of  the  resistance  of  a  meat- 
packers  lobby.  Any  further  delay  by  the 
Senate  can  only  be  a  blow  to  our  traditional 
humanitarianism  and  our  profe.sslons  of  a 
decent  concern  for  the  least  of  Gods  crea- 
tures." 

The  fSan  Antonio.  Tex  )  Light  and  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis)  Sentinel.  April  7,  1958: 
"The  Poage  bill  has  passed  the  House;  a  com- 
panion bill  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  Is 
In  the  Senate;  these  would  prohibit  cruelty 
to  animals  in  American  slaughterhouses  by 
pre.scribing  methods  of  rendering  meat  ani- 
mals quickly  unconsclotis  before  they  are 
killed  We  urge  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  this  civilized  legislation  this  session. "• 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla  )  Journal.  April  10, 
1058:  "We  Americans  pride  ourselves  for  be- 
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Ing  leaders  In  this  world  yet  we  still  allow 
our  food  animals  to  meet  their  fate  In  cruel 
and  needless  pain." 

"Ihe  Washington  (D.  C)  Post.  March  19, 
1958;  "Humanitarians  for  years  have  cam- 
paigned to  force  civilized  methods  of 
slaughter  on  American  meatpackers.  They 
have  brought  to  light  senseless  cruelties  in 
the  killing  of  livestock.  Tliey  have  Jogged 
the  consciences  of  their  countrymen  Into 
recollection  that  a  decent  concern  for  even 
the  least  of  Gjds  creatures  is  a  hallmark 
of  humanity  •  •  •  these  methods  •  •  • 
should  be  required  by  law  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  bring  this  country's  prac- 
tices Into  conformity  with  Its  civilized  pre- 
tensions and  preachments." 

The  New  York  Mirror,  April  4.  1958: 
"Were  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
ncwspai>ers  to  espouse  humane  slaughter. 
We  urge  Congress  to  complete  action  on  this 
civilized  legislation  at  this  session." 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal, 
February  18.  1958:  "The  American  who 
thinks  a  nightmare  of  needless  agony  Is  an 
alien  problem  is  an  American  who  has  never 
visited  an  abattoir  in  his  own  country. 
Here  he  will  find  a  scene  of  cruel  carnage 
that  will  make  his  gorge  rise  with  fury  and 
shame." 

Tlie  Dallas  (Tex  )  News.  February  6,  1958: 
"The  humane  slaughter  measure  now  goes  to 
the  Senate  where  early  ai)proval  shouM  be 
given.  •  •  •  Requirement  that  animals  be 
rendered  Insensible  to  pain  before  being 
butchered  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  one.  Tlie 
wonder  Is  that  so  long  and  hard  a  fight  has 
had   to  be  made  in  Congress  for  It.  " 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
February  7.  1958:  "A  step  toward  ending 
medieval  slaughtering  practices  in  the  meat- 
packing Industry  has  been  taken  by  the 
House,  •  •  •  Certainly  this  Is  an  overdue 
reform.  The  meatpacking  business  Is  no 
frolic  at  best,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  In- 
flicting needless  cruelty  on  animals.  We 
hope  the  Senate  speedily  concurs," 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1958:  "A  humane  slaughter  law  is 
needed.  We  think  the  bill  should  be  passed. 
It  wculd  make  our  breakfast  bacon  tr.ste  a 
great  deal  better," 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner.  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1958:  "Pending  in  Congress  Is  H,  R. 
8308,  a  measure  that  would  require  meat- 
packers  to  follow  humane  methods  of 
slaughter  after  December  31,  1959.  •  •  • 
The  House  has  passed  the  measure,  and  It 
has  gone  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  deserves  the  sujiport  of  California's 
two  Senators." 

The  Hartford  (Conn)  Covirant.  February 
3.  1958:  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  majority 
of  this  Nation's  representatives  do  not  favor 
humane  slaughtering  by  the  meatpackers. 
Tlie  opposition  is  small  but  well  organized 
and  substantially  financed.  If  this  minority 
group  Is  successful  in  defeating  huinane 
slaughter  bUls  this  year,  it  will  be  a  dark 
day  for  the  constitutional  process  intended 
to  serve  America's  best  aspirations." 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Post-Gazette.  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1958:  "The  House  passed  legislation 
providing  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  buy  meat  which  hasn't  been  provided 
through  humane  slaughter  methods.  The 
Senate   should    promptly   follow   suit." 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  February  7. 
1958:  "The  new  humane  slaughter  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  should  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  barbaric  slaughterhouse  prac- 
tices. Let's  hope  the  Senate  approves 
the  bill  and  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  invoke  these  methods  which  are 
clean,  swift,  and  the  mark  of  a  truly  civi- 
lized society."  Reprinted  In  the  SheflBeld 
(Ala)  Trl-Cltles  Dally,  February  14,  1958, 
and  the  Greeley  (Colo  )  Tribune.  February 
21,   1958. 


The  Miami  (Fla  )  News.  January  7,  1958: 
"The  bill  should  be  passed  without  further 
delay.  Inhumane  slaughter  Is  contrary  to 
American  philosophy  and  tradition." 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind,)  News-Sentinel. 
February  1958:  "Despite  the  fact  that  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  elected  to  make  the 
occasion  one  of  unseemly  facetiousness,  the 
humane  slaughter  bill  has  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  •  •  •  'clowning' 
brought  down  some  lavighs  but  apparently 
no  votes  against  the  humane  slaughter  bill. 
Indeed,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  122- 
73  House  rejection  of  a  substitute  measure, 
setting  up  a  commission  'to  study'  humane 
slaughter  measures,  proposed  by  the  minor- 
ity who  opposed  the  slaughter  bill.  The 
House  struck  down  the  proposed  substitute 
by  a  voice  vote  to  enact  the  bill," 

The  Mobile  (Ala)  Register.  February  10. 
1958:  "The  forces  holding  back  and  carry- 
ing on  a  propaganda  attack  against  the 
supporters  of  humane  slaughter  can  be  sure 
they  are  on  the  losing  side.  In  the  end. 
their  defeat  Is  certain.  The  tide  of  public 
sentiment  will  run  stronger  and  stronger 
against  them  until  the  fight  for  human© 
slaughter  Is  won." 

The  Allentown  (Pa,)  Call,  February  17, 
1958:  "The  slaughter  of  animals  for  meat 
continues  to  follow  a  pattern  that  goes  back 
to  the  cruelty  of  medieval  days  but  very 
likely  will  be  ended  in  this  country  by  the 
end  of  1959." 

The  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times  Herald, 
February  1,  1958:  "There's  good  news  for  the 
many  people  who  have  shuddered  over  ac- 
counts of  cruelty  to  food  animals  slaugh- 
tered by  some  nationally  known  firms.  Re- 
ports from  Washington  are  that  the  bill  to 
require  humane  methods  of  slaughter  has 
won  public  support  almost  unparalleled. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  whatever  not  to 
pass  this  legislation." 

The  Galveston  (Tex.)  Tribune.  February  7. 
1958:  "A  society  that  condones  brutality 
and  needless  cruelty  to  animals  dumb 
though  they  be,  is  to  that  extent  a  traitor 
to  the  humane  tradition  most  of  us  believe 
in."  Reprir.ted  In  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Post. 
February  14.  1958. 

The  Ramsey  (N.  J)  Journal,  February  13, 
1958:  "Human  nutritional  needs  being  what 
they  are.  we  must  kill  to  live — but  there  is 
no  need  to  do  it  cruelly  or  wastefully." 

The  Fairmont  (W,  Va  )  West  Virginian, 
February  6.  1958:  "'Human  slaughter  bill 
passed  House  this  afternoon.'  That's  really 
good  news.  Now  if  only  the  Senate  will  fol- 
low  through." 

The  Salem  (Ohio)  Farm  and  Dairv.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1958;  "Opponents  to  the  bill  are 
claiming  that  It  will  bring  chaos  to  the 
slaughtering  industry,  because  nobody  has 
agreed  what  is  humane.  We  hope  this  weak 
cry  Influences  nobody.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  until  the  end  of  1959  to  get  the 
program  started.  In  the  second  place,  they 
should  have  been  warned  by  all  the  bills 
they  managed  to  kill  off  In  past  years,  that 
the  issue  had  to  be  faced  some  day." 

The  Medford  (Oreg)  Mail  Tribtine.  Febru- 
ary 12.  1958:  "No  one  knows,  of  course,  how 
the  bill  wUl  fare  In  the  Senate.  But  Insiders 
in  Washington  are  quoted  as  saying  that 
'Nobody  votes  for  cruelty.'  " 

The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  'Hmes.  February  11, 
1958:  "The  great  majority  of  packers,  how- 
ever, still  use  old-fashioned  slaughtering 
processes  that  torture  the  animals,  debase 
the  people  who  work  with  them,  and  sicken 
those  who  see  or  learn  about  them." 

The  South  Bend  (Ind)  TTlbune.  February 
17,  1958:  "The  suffering  on  the  killing  floors 
of  the  American  slaughterhouses  remains 
the  foremost  problem  in  the  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals area.  It  will  continue  so  unless  a  com- 
pulsory humane  slaughter  law  is  passed  by 
Congress." 

TTie  Knoxvllle  {Tenn.)  News  Sentln«l,  Feb- 
ruary 24.   1958;    "Perhaps   never   before   has 
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the  United  States  Senate  had  an  opportunity 
to  end  witii  one  vote  so  much  cruelty." 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of 

May  6.  1958] 

Slaughter  Bill 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
cently wound  up  a  4-day  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion for  the  humane  slaughtering  of  meat 
animals.  The  House  has  already  approved 
a  bill  which  would  establish  humane  slaugh- 
ter as  public  policy  by  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  meat  only  from  packing 
plants  that  practice  It. 

This  Is  not  as  strong  a  measure  Ra  humane 
Bocletles  have  advocated,  but  it  Is  at  least 
a  start  toward  bringing  about  effective  pres- 
sure to  end  the  primitive  slaughter  methods 
used  In  most  meat-packing  plants. 

A  few  progressive  packers — Oscar  Mayer  & 
Co..  Cudahy.  Hormel  among  them — have 
Initiated  humane  methods  in  producing  cer- 
tain of  their  meats,  but  in  general  tlie  in- 
dustry has  been  reluctant  to  Initiate  these 
reforms  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  la  too 
great. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  have  opposed  the 
current  legislation  and  ar.kcd  for  a  study  of 
humane  slaughter  methods.  We  believe  they 
are  mistaken. 

There  already  exist  proved  methods  of 
humane  slaughter  that  are  economically 
feasible.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hormel 
plants  have  found  that  they  have  cut 
labor  costs  by  using  carbon  dioxide  gas  to 
anesthetize  hogs  before  slaughter. 

We  hope  the  Senate  hearing  will  resolve 
the  humane  Issue  without  further  delay  and 
bring  it  to  an  early  vote. 


NORWEGI.'\N     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Saturday,  May  17.  marked  the  144th  an- 
niversary of  Norwegian  Independence 
Day. 

Norway  has  had  a  proud  and  honor- 
able history.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years  ago,  on  May  17.  1814,  a  group 
of  courageous  and  determined  patriots 
met  near  Oslo  to  promul«atc  a  liberal 
constitution.  They  carefully  studied  the 
recently-adopted  constitutions  of  the 
United  States.  France,  and  Spain,  and 
drafted  a  document  of  their  own. 
Charles  XIII  of  Sweden,  recognizinp  that 
the  courageous  Norwegians  could  not  be 
Intimidated,  accepted  the  constitution 
before  the  year  was  out,  declaring  Nor- 
way a  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and 
Inalienable  state  united  in  brotherhood 
to  Sweden. 

True  to  the  liberal  principles  of  their 
constitution.  Norwegians  have  tradi- 
tinually  been  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
During  the  Second  World  War  they 
fought  the  German.s  acainst  impo.s."5ible 
odds  and  later  continued  an  unrelenting 
and  couratjeous  underground  resistance 
until  the  Axis  Powers  were  vanquished. 

Today.  Norway  refu.ses  to  be  frightened 
by  the  Colossus  to  the  East,  and  stands 
solidly  behind  the  West.  Norway  is  a 
member  of  the  NATO  Organization  and 
tlie  United  Nations. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Norway  I  am 
proud  to  say.  as  were  many  other  fine 
Americans.  More  than  a  million  Nor- 
wegians and  Norwegian  descendants  are 
in  our  country  today,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  are  in  my  State  of  Minnesota. 

As  the  Minnesota  centennial  observ- 
ance got  under  way  a  week  ago,  we  were 


honored  and  charmed  to  have  Prlnce.s.s 
Astrid  of  Norway  with  us  at  the  celebra- 
tion. Her  visit  was  symbolic  of  the  close 
bond  of  friendship  and  respect  that  exists 
between  our  country  and  Norway,  and 
which  we  hope,  shall  endure  always. 


COL.  HAROLD  WELLINGTON 
JONES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate  nmember  that  our  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  was  known  2 
years  ago  as  the  Armed  Forces  Medical 
Library  and  before  that,  for  most  of  its 
history,  as  the  Army  Medical  Library. 
Among  the  group  of  dedicated  men 
whose  vision  and  labors  made  the  librr.ry 
a  truly  great  institution  was  Col. 
Harold  Wellington  Jones,  Director  of  the 
Army  Medical  Library  from  1936  to  1945. 
His  devoted  efforts  and  leadership  dur- 
ini,'  that  period  were  in  no  .«:mall  way 
responsible  for  the  library's  becoming 
the  incoinparable  center  of  knowledge 
that  It  is  today — the  center  of  knowl- 
edge on  which  men  of  medical  science, 
seeking  to  conquer  disease  and  pre- 
mature death,  so  greatly  rely. 

Mr.  President,  we  learned  with  much 
sadness  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Jones 
on  April  5,  1958.  To  hLs  widow  and  his 
children  I  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  line  and  meaningful  work  he 
performed  for  his  country  and  our  deep 
sympathy  over  their  loss. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bjard  of  Regents  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  obituary  note  on  Colo- 
nel Jones,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
news  bulletin  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  and  also  a  more  extended 
resume  of  Colonel  Jones'  career,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Col.  A.  O.  Love, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army — 
retired. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  News 

of  May  1958] 

CoL  Harold  W.  Jones,  1877   1958 

Harold  Wellington  Jones,  colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  United  Stnte.s  Army  (retired).  Direc- 
tor of  the  Army  Medical  Library  from  1936  to 
1945,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  In  Orlando, 
Fla..  on  April  5.  1958. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  at  the  library 
Colonel  Jones  was  Instrumental  In  Initiating 
the  survey  of  the  library  conducted  by  the 
American  Library  Association  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Kockefeller  Foundation:  the 
report  was  published  under  the  title  "TTie 
National  Medical  Library;  Report  of  a  Survey 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library"  (Chicago, 
A.  L.  A  .  1944).  At  his  urging  the  75th  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  611.  approved  June 
15.  1938.  authorizing  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  the  library.  He  served  the  Medi- 
cal Library  Association  ns  lUs  president  in 
1940-41,  and  as  editor  of  Its  Bulletin  In  1941- 
4J.  The  Marcla  C.  Noyes  Award  of  the  MLA 
was  presented  to  him  In  19,')6  for  dl.stln- 
gul:  hed  contrlbiUlons  to  medical  llbrarlan- 
shlp.  Prom  1946  to  19.')6  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  Gould  Medical  Dictionary. 

Colonel  Jones  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Harvard  LInlverslty  In  1901:  he  entered 
the  Army  Medical  Service  in  1906  and  served 
with  distinction  In  the  Phlllfiplnes.  In  the 
Mexican  Campaign,  In  the  AEI',  and  as  Com- 


manding Officer  of  Trlpler  General  Hospital 
In  Honolulu.  He  was  decorated  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States.  France,  Po- 
land, Mexico,  and  Rumania.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
him  In  1945  by  We!<tern  Reserve  University. 

Throughout  the  years  Colonel  Jones  main- 
tained his  great  interest  In  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  In  1955.  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Li- 
brary Advl.-^ory  Group,  he  offered  recollec- 
tions of  his  years  at  the  library  and  con- 
cluded with  characteristic  generotlty:  •'All 
of  you  here  have  done  a  wonderful  Job."  He 
was  an  able  surgeon  and  an  administrator 
of  vision  and  courage;  he  was  the  begetter 
of  the  library's  renaissance. 


Col.  H.  W,  Jones,  1877  1958 

Col.  Harold  Wellington  Jones.  United 
States  Army  (retired)  died  suddenly  at  his 
home.  1303  Chichester  Avenue,  Orlando. 
Fla..  April  6.  1958.  He  wu«  born  In  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  November  5.  1877.  After  at- 
tending MoaBachusettfi  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 1894-97,  he  entered  Harvard  University 
Medical  School  and  received  a  due  tor  of  med- 
icine degree  in  1901.  Two  years  were  spent  as 
resident  and  house  phybiclan  In  the  CliU- 
dren's  Hoapilal,  Boston,  before  he  entered  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  After  2 
years  there,  he  entered  the  Army  Medical 
Scho<jl  In  Septemt>er  1905.  Graduating  as 
an  honor  student.  In  June  he  was  commis- 
sioned In  the  Medical  Corps.  Then  began 
almost  40  years  of  active  duty,  uninterrupted 
by  his  retirement  for  age  in  1941.  until  April 
1946.  His  service,  like  that  of  all  members 
of  the  small  peacetime  Medical  Corpe  was 
quite  varied.  There  were  two  tours  of  duty 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  one  in  Hawaii  and 
one  in  France.  World  War  I.  His  assign- 
ments varied  from  that  time  with  a  small 
command  operating  In  Samar  and  Leyte 
against  native  hostile  groups,  and  In  com- 
mand of  an  ambulance  train  with  Pershing 
In  Mexico  In  1916.  to  that  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  large  Beau  Desert  Hospital  Cen- 
ter (5  miles  from  Bordeaux)  with  over  12.500 
patients  when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and 
later  of  Trlpler  General  Hospital,  Honolulu 
(1933  36)  and  to  that  as  Chief  of  the  Sur- 
gical Service  In  the  large  Sam  Hoviston  Hos- 
pital (1927-33).  His  great  opportunity  came 
when  assigned  to  the  Army  Medical  Library 
(now  National  Library  of  Medicine)  In  1936. 
He  brought  to  this  assignment  wide  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  gained  from  his  varied 
assignments  and  extensive  travel  In  Europe 
and  the  Far  E;ist  and  a  large  volume  of  weU 
selectetl  reading.  He  brought  also  a  splendid 
Intellect  and  great  energy.  Dr.  John  F. 
Fulton  said  in  1945:  "Fortunately  for  the 
Nation  the  new  Librarian  had  qualities  of 
vision,  aggressiveness,  and  desire  for  reform 
that  have  made  p<^>s8ible  a  quality  of  service 
which  the  Library  had  not  been  able  to  ren- 
der since  the  days  of  Billings."  Colonel 
Jones  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  "new 
Iwjk."  It  was  on  his  Initiative  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  granted  funds  for  a 
detailed  study  of  the  Library  by  the  Medi- 
cal Library  Association.  The  wise  recom- 
mendations of  the  group  have  resulted  in 
many  reforms.  Among  other  beneficial  In- 
novations Instituted  by  Colonel  Jones  were: 
The  current  list  of  medical  literature;  the 
photo  duplication  service;  the  organization 
of  the  Association  of  Honorary  Consultants; 
and  his  arrangement  with  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Library  for  suitable  s.ife  space  for 
the  Library's  Invaluable  historical  collection 
Including  the  Irreplaceable  Incunabula,  of 
which  the  Library  holds  such  a  large  p>er- 
centage  of  all  In  existence.  This  was  a  most 
Important  service  and  the  transfer  of  this 
great  priceless  collection  to  Cleveland  In- 
sured the  preservation  of  It.  Among  the 
n»any  honors  conferred  on  Colonel  Jones  In 
recognition  oX  hia  library  service  were;  Hon- 


orary curator.  Oeher  Library.  Montreal.  1936- 
46:  president.  Medical  Library  Association, 
1940-41:  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Medi- 
cal Library  Association.  1941-42;  honorary 
d<Ktor  of  law  degree.  Western  licserve  Uni- 
veriliy.  1945;  portrait  In  oil  presented  to  the 
Library  by  friends  of  the  Library.  1944;  the 
Marcia  C.  Noyes  award  In  1956.  Dr.  J<jhn  P. 
Fulton  said  in  1945.  "As  he  withdraws  ho 
can  look  back  upon  a  Job  well  done — one 
that  places  the  American  medical  profession 
forever  in  his  debt." 

Colonel  Jones  was  chief  delegate  to  the 
Ninth  International  Congress  of  Military 
Medicine  In  Bucharest  In  1937.  and  also  dele- 
gate to  the  Ii.ternatlonal  Congret-s  of  Air  Re- 
lief held  In  same  city  at  about  the  same 
dute.  In  addition  he  was  deleijate  in  19;i7  U> 
the  Geneva  C-onventlon  of  International 
Hague  and  Geneva-Red  Cross  S'.Krieties.  He 
was  secretary  general  of  the  10th  Internation- 
al Congress  of  Military  Medicine.  Washing- 
ton. 1939.  He  was  twice  decorated  by  Franc* 
(1918  and  1937);  by  Rumania.  1941;  by  Po- 
land, 1939;  by  Mexico,  and  by  tlie  United 
States,  1&45  (Legion  of  Merit). 

He  was  a  member  of  several  professional 
societies,  and  uf  inllllary  and  civilian  clul:>s. 
His  writings  were  varied  and  on  many  sub- 
jects. All  wire  well  written  with  ready 
humor  displaying  his  wide  Interest  and 
knowledge.  His  Green  Fields  and  Golden 
Apples.   1942.  Is  most  rewarding  reading. 

He  was  married  to  Eva  EwinT  Munn  on 
January  1.  1910  She  died  In  1936  He  was 
later  married  to  Mary  Winifred  Morrison,  May 
1,  1937. 

After  his  return  to  Inactive  duty  in  April 
1946  he  edited  the  New  Guild  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. In  this  work  he  collaborated  with  a 
number  of  distinguished  contributors.  Upon 
compUtlon  of  this  work,  he  became  chief 
editor  of  the  medical  section  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana,  and  continued  In  this 
Work   for   several    years. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow.  Mr.";  Mary  W. 
Junes,  of  Orlando,  a  daughter.  Mrs  Helen 
J.  Esler,  of  Groton  Long  Point,  Conn.;  two 
sisters.  Mrs  Charles  A  Newhall.  of  Brorkllne, 
Mass  ,  and  Mrs  Edith  Jones.  Boston,  Moss  ; 
and  a  stepson,  Frank  McGurk,  of  Valdosta, 
Oa 

Colonel  Jones  was  burled  at  10  a  m  .  April 
10.  In  Arlington  Cemetery  with  full  military 
hojujrs.  There  were  graveside  funeral 
acr vices. 


APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, by  meaivs  of  a  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinnuished  .senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl,  Chainnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Departments  of  Labor,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
acencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  called  attention  to  the  effect 
of  the  administrations  budget  on  sev- 
eral activities  in  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  fields.  The  appropriation 
bill  for  these  programs  was  pa.sscd  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  March  27.  and 
is  now  before  our  own  able  Senate 
subcommittee. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  Senate  floor  many  of  the 
omissions  and  inadequacies  of  the  ad- 
ministration propo.sals  will  have  been 
located  and  revised.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  wish  to  be  on  record  as  warning 
the  Congress  and  the  public  what  the 
administration  proposed  to  do — or, 
rather,  what  It  proposes  not  to  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  tlie  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama  be   printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon    LisTTK  Hill. 

C/iajr?/ian.    Subcommittee   on   Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies, 
Committee  on  Approprations,  United 
States  Senate,    Wasfiington,   D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:   I  understand  tlaat  you  are 
now  bringing  hearings  to  a  close  on  the  ap- 
propriation biU  for  the  Dep.irtments  of  La- 
bor.   Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,     and 
related  agencies. 

I  know  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  many 
vital  prf>grams  of  these  Departments  will 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
your  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Already  I  have  corresponded  with  you 
about  several  Items  In  this  bill  of  special 
concern  to  me.  Now  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize v;u-i(  us  items  that  have  come  to  light 
throuc;h  corresptrndence  from  my  constitu- 
ents and  through  my  own  study  of  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  hope  that  my  vlev.-s  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you  In  committee  discussion  before  the 
bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  pallern  that  emerpes,  as  I  look  over 
the  budget  figures.  Is  one  of  pretty  gcnerr.l 
retrenchment,  or  failure  to  advance  In  al- 
most all  of  the  vital  areas  of  welfare  activity. 
The  Justification  for  the  present  reduced 
requests  is  everywhere  tlie  same:  the  budget. 
Not  that  the  need  is  less;  quite  the 
contrary — the  need  is  moie  as  everyone,  in- 
cluding administration  sjxikesmen.  admits. 
But  aamliilfctratlon  ofHcials  consistently  ex- 
plain: "Overall  fiscal  contlderatlons  dictate 
that  choices  must  be  made."  Tlie  adminis- 
tration then  proceeds  to  make  choices 
against  advancement  of  the  people's  wel- 
fare. There  is  nothing  hidden  about  the 
general  holdback  attitude.  Let  me  cite 
several   Instances   of  special   concern   to  me. 

FOOD   AND    DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
been  held  to  the  same  level  as  last  year. 
Recently  the  administrator,  appearing  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee,  reported  that 
they  feel  lucky  to  do  this  well — only  a  fight 
by  the  Department  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  saved  them  from  across-the-board 
reductions  that  were  the  administration's 
policy.  But  the  result  Is  that  the  planned 
development  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  been  arrested. 

In  1955  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
studied  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  made  recommendations.  The  report, 
endorsed  by  the  prominent  professional  and 
Industrial  associations  with  whom  the 
agency  deals,  recommended  a  3-  to  4-fold 
expansion  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration In  a  period  of  5  to  10  years  starting 
with  1957.  The  fantastic  Increase  In  the 
number  of  new  drugs  developed  each  year — 
all  of  which  must  be  tested  by  FDA;  the 
constantly  Increasing  trend  toward  partly 
processed  foods  with  Increased  possibility 
of  spoilage  and  harmful  additives:  the  In- 
creased resix)nsibilltles  laid  upon  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  through  new  leg- 
islation dealing  with  harmful  effects  of 
pesticides — all  these  things  required,  if  the 
public  Interest  Is  to  be  safeguarded  In  the 
manner  Intended  by  Congress,  a  greatly  ex- 
panded Food  and  Drug  Administration.  So 
an  approximately  15  percent  per  year  expan- 
sion was  initiated  In  the  1957  budget  and 
continued  In  the  1958  budget.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  bring  this  expan- 
alon  to  a  halt.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
stand  still.  To  give  Just  one  Illustration 
of  where  we  stand,  let  me  cite  the  number 
of  attorneys  budgeted  in  the  Food  and  Drug 


Division  of  the  OfHce  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  parent  HEW  Department.  These 
men  are  concerned  with  enforcement  suits. 
In  the  1959  budget  there  are  19  attorneys 
budgeted.  This  is  the  same  number  as 
last  year.  The  figure  looks  good  against 
the  11  budgeted  for  1956.  Yet  the  true  pic- 
ture can  be  seen  when  you  see  that  in 
1951.  before  budget  cutting  of  regulatory 
agencies  became  so  popular,  there  were  20 
attorneys  for  this  purpose.  Eight  years  ago 
there  were  20;  there  are  19  now.  even  after 
2  years  to  build  up.  even  with  the  Increased 
work  load.  We  should  not  allow  this  critical 
program  to  lag. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPITALS 

Another  place  where  recommendations  by 
pri'.ate  groups  have  largely  been  ignored  is 
our  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1956.  five  private  survey  teams  sur- 
veyed Public  Health  Service  Hospitals. 

Their  fiindings  are  shocking.  In  those 
hospitals  where  patient  care  could  be  rated 
good,  the  survey  teams  agreed  it  was  only 
because  the  medical  care  programs  were  be- 
ing carried  on  the  backs  of  dedicated  and 
overworked  medical  programs,  a  situation 
destructive  of  morale.  In  other  places,  pa- 
tient care  was  rated  substandard,  resulting 
from  such  elemental  things  as  Insufficient  es- 
sential supplies  like  surgical  instruments  and 
even  modern  drugs.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  deterioration  of  already  Inferior 
hospital  care  was  Inevitable  unless  budgets 
were  increased.  Much  of  the  equipment  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  Is  ob- 
solete— the  few  Items  of  good  equipment 
they  have  are  pieces  that  had  been  declared 
surplus  by  Veterans  Administration  facili- 
ties. Whereas  ordinary  hospitals  plan  a  10 
percent  annual  replacement  of  equipment, 
at  the  present  rate  replacement  of  equip- 
ment In  Public  Health  Services  Hospitals  wiU 
take  40  years. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  no  improvement* 
are  contemplated  In  the  President  s  budget 
except  at  the  leprosorium  In  Louisiana. 
What  is  the  point,  I  ask.  of  conducting  sur- 
veys such  as  these  if  we  are  going  to  refuse 
to  take  the  action  shown  to  be  urgent  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies? 

OTTICX  or  THI  SOLICITOR,    DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

A  serious  difficulty  Is  arising  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  case  load  Is  rising,  and 
the  probability  Is  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. Wage  determinations  under  the  high- 
way program,  made  by  this  office,  are  In- 
creasing because  of  the  acceleration  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Further,  field  of- 
fices are  reporting  Increased  evidences  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Labor  Standards  Act  due  to 
depression  pressures.  Yet  no  Increase  In  staff 
has  been  allowed.  Two  years  ago  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  requested  six  new  positions, 
but  these  were  denied  by  Congress.  This 
year  the  Office  made  a  similar  request,  which 
was  disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  think  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  augmenting  the  staff  of  this  im- 
portant agency. 

VENEREAL -DISEASE    CONTROL 

Tlie  administration  recommended  a  $15,- 
000  cut  In  funds  for  clinical  and  laboratory 
research  In  control  of  venereal  disease,  de- 
spite evidence  to  show  that  the  need  Is 
greater  today  than  it  was  last  year,  and  de- 
spite the  request  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  an  increase  of  about  $1.5  million,  most  of 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  States. 

TtTBEHCTn-OSIS   CONTROL 

Funds  for  control  of  tuberculosis  were  re- 
duced $1.6  million.  Just  when  we  seem  at 
last  to  be  within  sight  of  total  control  of  this 
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one-time  dreaded  "white  plague,"  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  slow  down  the  effort 
to  wipe  It  out. 

On  several  Items  In  the  budget  for  the  De- 
partment or  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  have  already  commimlcated  with  the 
committee,    l^t  me  reiterate  these; 

LIBRARY    SERVICES 

The  House  of  Representatives  raised  the 
appropriation  for  rural  library  service  from 
the  $3  million  the  President  recommended  to 
$5  million,  the  same  amount  as  last  year. 
However,  the  States  stand  ready  to  use  the 
full  $7.5  million  which  Is  authorized  for  this 
program.  Now  tiiat  we  have  stimulated  in- 
terest and  local  participation  In  providing 
library  services  where  there  are  none,  we 
should  grant  Federal  participation  to  the 
full  extent  envisioned  when  we  passed  the 
law. 

HOSPITAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Inquiry  by  the  House  committee  extracted 
from  the  administration  a  budget  revision 
that  brought  the  request  for  hospital  con- 
struction grant*  under  the  HlU-Burton  Act 
up  to  $121.2  million.  However,  this  amount 
still  will  not  be  adequate.  I  believe  that  we 
should  appropriate  the  full  nuthorlz  itlon  of 
$150  million  and  $60  million  respectively 
under  the  two  parts  of  the  program.  The 
States  are  ready  to  proceed  with  building 
more  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
If  we  provide  the  Initial  funds,  In  Minne- 
sota, for  example,  we  are  ready  to  go  with 
75  projects  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  a 
total  cost  of  $61  million,  if  about  $25  million 
In  Federal  funds  becomes  available.  Over 
the  whole  Nation,  according  to  a  Public 
Health  Service  svirvey.  1,285  projects  costing 
$1.3  billion  could  be  initiated  In  the  coming 
year  If  $500  million  in  Federal  funds  were 
available.  When  we  talk  about  antirecession 
measures,  here  Is  a  good  one.  There  would 
be  no  lag  before  they  are  begun  on  the»e 
projects.     They  are  ready  to  go. 

DENTAL  HEALTH  BtTTLDINO 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  ap- 
propriated $3  7  mllllnn  to  build  the  long- 
contemplated  Dental  Health  Research  build- 
ing at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  even 
though  the  Administration  wanted  to  put 
off  starting  It  at  least  another  year.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  on  with  this  needed  projet  c. 

For  the  most  part,  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  dealt  favorably  with  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  many  Instances,  they 
refused  to  acquiesce  In  administration  plans 
to  cut  down  on  programs  that  are  proving 
their  worth.  In  other  Instances,  such  as  the 
requests  for  the  several  Institutes  of  health, 
the  other  body  saw  fit  to  raise  the  estimates 
of  the  Administration,  in  effect  directing  that 
greater  effort  should  be  put  into  these  worthy 
projects.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  retain 
these  Increases.  However,  there  Is  urt.;cnt 
need' on  the  part  of  Institutions  conducting 
the  research  projects  for  a  greater  allowance 
for  overhead  costs.  My  Information  Is  that 
25  percent  of  the  research  grant  would  be  a 
more  realistic  figure  than  the  present  15 
jjercent.  The  House  Committee  did  not  want 
to  go  along  with  the  Administration's  sug- 
gestions that  research  funds  be  cut  back  to 
provide  more  overhead  allowance.  I  think 
this  Is  sound  reasoning.  But  we  should  ap- 
propriate more  so  that  Institutions  do  not 
have  to  spend  out  of  their  own  funds  to  con- 
duct Federal  projects. 

In  a  few  Instances,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  funds  where  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  evidence  to  Justify  such  action: 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

The  House  approved  some  $90,000  less  than 
requested  for  sanitary  engineering.  This  will 
mean  a  reduction  In  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
With  our  continued  growth  in  population 
and    urban    concentration,    the    problem    of 


water  pollution  becomes  more  acute.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
restore  these  funds.  In  addition,  I  hope  that 
the  ^ranU  U)  the  States  for  pollution  control 
will  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of  $50  million. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSISTANCE   TO   THE    STATES 

The  House  of  Representatives  cut  almost 
$900,000  from  the  admlnUstratlon's  request 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  general  Improve- 
ment In  health  activities.  The  renort  of  the 
House  committee  shows  no  Justification  for 
this  cut.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  reduce 
this  appropriation  below  last  year's  level. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

One  area  of  particular  concern  to  me  Is 
that  of  research  and  training  In  public  wel- 
fare. We  have  recognized  the  value  of  re- 
search In  many  fields — medicine,  agriculture, 
education.  Yet  we  have  up  until  the  present 
not  carried  our  general  dedication  to  research 
Into  welfare  fields. 

In  1958  the  Congress  recognized  the 
potential  of  research  programs  In  this  area 
and  authorized  $5  million  a  year.  But  not 
a  penny  has  ever  been  appropriated.  The 
Dejiartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare did  ntjt  even  request  an  appropriation 
In  this  field,  taecau.se  of  Budget  Bureau  re- 
strictions. The  Department  Is.  however, 
committed  to  research  and  ready  to  go 
ahead  on  a  cooperative  research  program. 

In  addition,  welfare  programs  have  been 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  qualified  person- 
nel. In  1956  we  also  authorized  a  $5  million 
training  program,  to  be  matched  20  percent 
by  the  State.  This  simi  was  requested  In 
1958,  but  since  Congress  did  not  grant  It, 
the  request   was  not  repeated   this  year. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  we  began  this  long- 
delayed  research  program.  It  Is  foolish  to 
go  blindly  ahead  with  our  welfare  programs 
without  the  benefit  of  fuels,  new  tindcr- 
Btandlngs,  and  new  methods  which  a  re- 
search program  could  develop.  I  hope  that 
we  will  appropriate  the  full  authorization 
for  these  programs  this  year. 

EMPLOTMENT  SECUniTT   AND  PUBLIC  A.SSISTANCE 

Finally,  there  Is  another  aspect  of  the 
administration's  bud:?ct  figures  for  the  De- 
partments of  Lnb<ir  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  that  will  require  thoughtful 
appraisal.  All  of  the  estimates  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  and  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  were  made  under  the 
ftf sumption  th.1t  there  would  be  about  2 
million  Insured  unemployed  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Tlie  beet  present  esti- 
mate of  this  ni;ure  we  have  Is  3.000  000.  It 
Is  obvious  that  ihe  amount  of  m  luey  In  the 
budget  win  not  handle  the  rcciulrements  In 
this  field,  except  In  the  unlikely  prospect 
that  President  Elsenhower's  predictions  of 
an  early  end  to  the  present  recession  with- 
out action  by  the  Government  begin  to 
come  true.  Now.  In  fairness,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted budget  procedures  being  what  they 
are — that  the  bureaus  concerned  made  their 
original  estimates  before  economic  condi- 
tions had  reached  their  present  sad  state. 
Yet.  despite  repeated  reqtiests  by  the  House 
subcommittee,  no  vip-datlng  of  the  ertl- 
mates  were  made  by  the  Department.  The 
House  Rubcommltlee  finally  threw  up  its 
hands  In  despair,  and  processed  the  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  2  million  Insured  un- 
employed. Tlie  Departments  app.T.rentIy 
now  Intend  to  proceed  by  the  submission  of 
supplemental  ajiproprlation  requests.  The 
least  result  of  this  method  of  operation  Is  to 
make  mlsleadingly  low  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

Another  instance  of  what  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  misleading  budget  estimate  Is  the  item 
for  payments  to  federally  Impacted  school 
districts  under  inibllc  Laws  815  and  874.  The 
administration  recommended  no  appropria- 
tion whatsoever  for  these  programs  lor  fiscal 


1959.  Their  reason  was  that  they  submitted 
a  legislative  reque.st  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
Federal  resiwuslblllty  In  this  area.  The  ad- 
ministration did,  however,  propose  a  gentle 
letdown  over  a  4-year  period.  Where  they 
expected  to  get  the  funds  for  this.  I  cannot 
understand.  But  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  passed  an  extension  of  con- 
struction and  operation  payments  to  dis- 
tricts who  have  experienced  a  rise  In  enroll- 
ments because  of  Federal  activity  and  where 
the  tax  base  of  the  district  has  been  reduced 
because  parents  of  pupils  live  or  work  on 
Federal  property.  While  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  on  this  measure  as  yet,  I  assume  and 
hope  that  the  extension  will  receive  favor- 
able action  here.  We  then  mvist  expect  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

In  these  brief  paragraphs  I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  my  concern  with  the  attempt 
by  the  administration  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  most  valuable  activities  the  Federal 
Government  engages  In.  I  am  sure  that 
other  witnesses  before  your  subcommittee 
have  brought  out  facts  to  document  the 
needs  In  various  areas.  I  wanted  only  to 
underline  a  few  of  these. 

I  have  one  further  comment  and  that  re- 
lates to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

OmCI    or    VOCATIONAL    tEHABITITATlOl* 

Tlie  appropriation  of  $3  6  million  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  research  and 
demonstration  grants  In  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  will  provide  for  only 
about  18  new  projects.  It  will  take  $3  2 
million  merely  to  continue  the  projects  pres- 
ently authorized.  I  would  think  tliat  about 
$5  million  for  this  purpose  would  provide 
much   more  adequate   services   In   this   field. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee  will 
recommend  a  good  bill. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ht'BEBT  H.  HuMPHarr. 
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TVVFNTY-nFTII  ANNIVER^^ARY  OP 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Yesterday  was  the 
25th  anniversary  of  IVA.  Many  hailed 
this  event.    A  few  did  not. 

The  .struggle  to  establish  TVA  wan  a 
long  one  To  tho.se  who  led  In  thl.n 
struggle — Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Oeorge 
Norris.  Ll.'^ter  Hill,  and  others — the  Na- 
tion and  indeed  the  world  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The.se  toreadors  of  democracy  un- 
furled the  capes  of  propre-'s  and  in  the 
25  years  that  have  followed  there  has 
been  more  goinR  about  gettinR  what  this 
country  needs  than  in  all  our  previous 
history. 

In  Epypt  a  pile  of  well-placed  rorks, 
known  a.s  the  Spliinx,  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  long-dead  Pharaohs  of  the 
Nile.  The  Sphinx  serves  no  u.^eful  pur- 
pose. It  is  doing  the  same  thing  today 
that  it  was  doing  thousands  of  years 
ago — sitting. 

Contrast  this  to  TVA.  From  the  day 
the  first  Kiound  was  broken  TVA  has 
served  a  useful.  glowinR,  dynamic  pur- 
po.se.  It  has  placed  food  in  the  mouths 
of  hungi-y  children.  It  ha.s  placed  light 
in  the  halls  of  mountain  .':hacks.  It  has 
warmed  both  mens'  hearts  and  men's 
homes.  It  has  saved  billions  in  flood 
damage.  The  preat  heart  of  the  TVA 
system  has  pumped  the  life  blood  of  com- 
merce into  a  valley  where  industry  and 
good  transportation  were  only  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  Galileo's  cf  that  earlier 


day  when  quiet  poverty  ate  bodies  and 
souls  with  equal  glee. 

TVA  has  blessed  the  Nation  ■with 
power,  agricultural  advancement,  flood 
control,  malaria  control,  recreational 
areas,  forestry  development,  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Power  produced  by  TVA  last  year  wa.s 
more  than  40  times  as  much  as  that  used 
in  the  valley  before  TVA. 

Under  T"VA's  farmer  education  pro- 
grams, instruction  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
has  been  conducted  on  72.000  farms  in 
40  States.  These  programs  are  con- 
ducted by  the  agricultural  college  in  each 
State. 

One  of  the  little-known  products  of 
TVA  Ls  malaria  control.  At  one  time  a 
third  of  the  people  in  certain  areas  of 
the  valley  suffered  from  malaria.  Ten 
years  have  pa.ssed  since  a  single  case  of 
malaria  originating  in  the  valley  has 
been  discovered.  T\'A's  main  defcn.se 
against  malaria  is  the  periodic  raising 
and  lowering  of  water  levels  in  TVA 
lakes.  When  the  water  is  lowered  the 
eggs  of  the  mosquitoes  are  left  high  and 
dry  to  die  in  the  sun. 

Every  year  when  the  spring  torrents 
come  roaring  out  of  the  mountains  TVA 
demonstrates  diamatically  the  great 
role  it  is  playing  in  flood  control.  In  the 
Chattanooga  area  alone  last  year  flood 
control  measures  eliminated  the  loss  of 
$66  million  in  damages. 

TVA's  recreational  values  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  Nation.  Twenty 
TVA  lakes  touch  seven  States. 

TVA  has  played  an  important  role 
In  forestry.  TVA  forest  lands  are  help- 
ing build  wood  products  industries.  TVA 
nurseries  have  produced  400  million 
.seedling-s  which  have  been  u-sed  to  re- 
forest 300,000  acres  In  various  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

Shipping  is  booming  in  the  Tenneiwee 
Valley.  TVA  dam.s  have  created  a  nav- 
igational cliannel  9  feet  deep  from  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky  ,  to  Knoxville.  Tenn..  a  total 
of  650  miles.  In  1957  shipping  on  the 
Tennessee  River  totaled  12  million  tons, 
saving  shippers  $20  million. 

However,  the  benefits  of  TVA  have 
not  accrued  alone  to  this  Nation.  TVA 
is  the  greatest  show  on  earth.  Last 
year  over  2.600  visitors  from  83  nations 
visited  and  studied  TVA.  The  people 
of  the  underdevelojx^d  coimtries  of  the 
world  look  upon  projects  like  TVA  as 
a  goal  toward  which  they  can  work  in 
order  to  realize  their  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  addition  to  having  made  great  sav- 
ings possible  to  individual  consumers 
through  its  influence  on  power  rates,  the 
TVA  ix)wer  system  has  saved  millions 
of  dollars  for  United  States  taxpayers. 
It  has  done  this  through  its  low  rates  to 
the  atomic  energy  plants  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Paducah.  which  are  taking  more 
than  one-half  of  TVA's  energy.  And 
TVA  has  also  benefited  taxpayers 
through  influencing  private  power  com- 
panies which  have  also  built  power- 
plants  to  serve  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  to  give  rates  more  in  line 
with  those  charged  by  TVA.  All  these 
points,  it  seems  to  me.  prove  that  TVA 
is  serving  the  national  Interest,  not 
merely  the  interest  of  the  region. 


TVA  Is  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity. I  do  not  say  that  our  national 
defense  would  collapse  if  TVA  were  to 
succumb  to  its  enemies.  But  I  do  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  huge  quanti- 
ties of  aluminiun  are  made  in  the  valley. 
Many  chemical  producing  industries  are 
also  located  there. 

The  Air  Force  has  built  its  strategic 
wind  tunnel  experiment  center  at  Tul- 
lahoma.  Tenn. 

The  Redstone  missile  project,  which 
unquestionably  holds  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility for  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  missile  program  is 
located  here. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  security  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  TVA, 

Understandably,  there  was  some  op- 
position to  TVA  from  the  people  who 
lived  in  that  area — natural,  normal  op- 
position from  responsible  people  there. 
My  good  friend.  Barrett  Shelton,  pub- 
lisher of  tlic  Decatur  lAla.)  Daily,  was 
one  of  these.  In  an  article  in  the  May 
1958  issue  of  Progressive,  Barrett  writes: 

Then  came  TVA.  In  the  beginning  I  was 
against  it.  Perhaps  I  feared  the  superstate 
which  some  people,  mostly  outside  the  val- 
ley, had  tried  to  call  It.  I  knew  I  wanted 
no  Government  control  over  me  or  my  peo- 
l)le.  Others  fell  the  same  way.  Into  this 
almost  frankly  hostile  atmosphere  walked 
David  LUlenthal.  one  of  the  TVA  directors, 
one  midwinter  afternoon.  When  we  met 
In  conference,  our  attitude  was:  "All  right. 
You  were  not  invited,  but  you're  here.  You 
are  In  command.  Now  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

LUlenthals  answer  took  us  by  stirprlse: 
"I'm  not  going  to  do  anything.  You're  go- 
ing to  do  it." 

TVA  had  no  Intention  of  taking  command. 
It  had  no  powers  beyond  those  traditional 
functions  exercised  elsewhere  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  other  agencies.  It  would. 
LUlenthal  explained,  provide  the  tools  of  op- 
portunity—a  navigation  channel,  protection 
from  floods,  low-cost  power,  better  fertil- 
izers, and  farm-test  demonstrations  to  show 
how  they  could  be  used.  "What  you  do 
with  these  tools  Is  up  to  you."  be  said. 

You  mipht  say  TVA  is  a  do-it-yourself 
project.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
valley  built  the  projects,  man  them, 
maintain  them,  cherish  them,  and  reap 
the  benefits  thereof. 

Some  change  that  this  is  .socialism. 
These  charges  come  mainly  from  the 
sour  grapes  lobby.  This  lobby  would 
have  us  return  to  the  feudalism  and 
futileism  that  brought  on  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's. 

However,  there  Is  just  not  any  wide- 
spread interest  in  turning  back  the 
clock;  but  neither  the  sands  of  time  nor 
the  fruition  of  the  TVA  dream  have 
deterred  that  small,  but  highly  vocal 
sour  grapes  lobby,  from  its  avowed  pur- 
pose to  make  TVA  ineffective. 

As  to  the  charge  of  socialLsm,  I  quote 
Senator  Norris'  views  on  that  matter: 

The  valley  is  populated  by  a  conservative 
people,  who  would  never  have  any  truck 
with  Marxism  In  any  form.  Tlie  proof  of 
TVA's  Integrity  is  that  1*.  Is  about  as  hard 
to  find  an  enemy  of  TVA  among  them  as  it 
Is  to  find  teeth  In  the  species  of  poultry 
known  as  the  Rhode  Island  Red. 

T  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  25th 
anniversary  of  TVA  should  be  thought  of 
as  an  anniversary  of  reevaluation  and  of 


rededication — rededication  to  the  prop- 
osition that  we  will  not  give  an  inch  to 
TVA's  adversaries;  for  once  they  get 
their  foot  in  the  lock,  so  to  speak,  all 
that  we  have  worked  for  may  very  well 
be  washed  away. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  TVA  legis- 
lation. Uke  the  earlier  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  did  a  better  job  than  they 
realized.  They  had  the  dream,  and  the 
courage  to  go  ahead.  Now  we  have 
added  to  that  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
them  all — experience. 

The  fight  goes  on.  So  far  we  have 
won  the  battles.  Let  us  remain  diligent 
so  that  we  shall  not  lose  the  war. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
other  Senators  in  paying  high  tribute  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  TVA  legislation. 

As  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said, 
the  TVA  concerns  more  than  merely  the 
development  of  power.  It  involves  great 
projects  of  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
reforestation,  and  represents  an  effort  to 
develop  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  in 
every  legitimate  and  economic  way. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
more  than  met  the  expectations  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  Senator  George  W. 
Norris,  and  others  who  worked  for  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  It  is  the 
finest  example  of  what  a  democratic 
people  can  do  to  develop  and  to  make 
use  of  a  river. 

It  is  notable  that  when  visitors  from 
other  countries  come  to  the  United 
States,  because  of  their  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  assets  and  resources 
of  their  own  countries  they  always  want 
to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  It  is  the  show-place  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  harness- 
ing of  a  river  for  the  benefit  of  man  is 
concerned.  The  Tennessee  River,  which 
once  brought  devastation  anntially  to 
the  cities  and  people  In  several  States. 
Ls  now  a  stream  not  to  be  feared,  but  to 
be  used. 

I  hope  that  on  this  25th  anniversary 
those  who  have  opposed  the  TVA  or  who 
have  been  indifferent  to  it  villi  take  an- 
other look  at  it,  and  will  join  with  us 
who  have  always  supported  the  TVA  in 
the  effort  to  see  to  it  that  its  operations 
shall  be  continued  and  its  success  as- 
sured. 

At  present,  the  TVA  faces  a  crisis,  in 
that  for  more  than  5  years  no  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  any  capi- 
tal improvements  of  a  substantial  na- 
ture. The  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  been  that  there  be  a  self-financing 
program.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  insisted  that  any  self-financing  be 
curtailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
made  virtually  impractical. 

The  Senate  i)assed  a  workable  pro- 
gram, which  would  enable  the  TVA, 
without  placing  any  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  issue  its  own  reve- 
nue bonds  in  order  to  build  the  facilities 
necessary  for  the  continued  development 
of  the  TVA.  so  as  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  the  valley.  The  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  House.    Unfortunately,  it 
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has  received  very  little  support  from  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House.  Some 
Members  are  supporting  it,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  their  support.  We  wish  that 
all  Democrats  and  all  Republicans  would 
en  a  nonpartisan  baiiis,  support  the  self- 
financing  TVA  bill. 

We  speak  frequently  of  a  public  works 
program  and  of  methods  of  furnishing 
useful  employment  to  people  who  are  out 
of  work.  The  TVA  program  would 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  1  cent. 
By  enabling  the  TVA  to  finance  its  own 
improvements,  projects  could  be  built, 
and  the  economy  would  be  benefited  and 
the  opportunities  for  employment  would 
be  greatly  cnlmnced.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  essential  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  unemployment,  but  now  there 
should  be  an  added  impetus  to  passnig 
the  bill,  because  its  passage  will  furnish 
needed  jobs  for  a  very  essential  and 
necessary  program  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Yesterday  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
published  an  editorial  which  states  very 
well  what  the  TVA  has  done  and  what 
it  means.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  The  Nashville  Tennessean  of  May  18, 

19581 
TwENTT-nvE  Years   or  TVA  Have  Brought 

Vallet     From     Shadow     Into    the    Sun 

CF  Progress 

It  waa  25  years  ago  today  that  President 
FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  that  w;is  not  only  to 
tiiine  a  savage  river  and  provide  rejuvenation 
for  an  alUng  ViUley,  bi:t  wits  to  become  a 
glowing,  globally  known  symbol  of  democ- 
r.icy  In  action. 

It  Is  fitting  on  this  25th  anniversary  that 
we  reflect  upon  yesterday.  A  new  generation 
has  thrown  up  without  memory  of  what 
things  were  like  before  TVA.  and  in  the  in- 
tervening years  perhaps  all  of  us  have  for- 
gotten much. 

In  1933.  the  Tennessee  River  waa  wayward 
and  broad  but  practically  useless.  But  it 
was  feared,  for  its  unpredictable  floods  swept 
away  homes.  Inundated  businesses,  ruined 
crops,  and  carried  away  the  top  soil. 

The  economy  was  largely  based  f>n  cotton, 
which  further  robbed  the  soil  of  fertility.  If 
new  Industry  came  at  all.  it  came  slowly 
and  for  the  wrong  reasons — subsidies  and 
low  wages. 

Thousands  nnd  thou.sands  of  homes  were 
poorly  heated,  ill-lit  by  kerosene  lamps — less 
than  4  percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified  — 
nnd  without  advantages  that  we  take  for 
granted  totlay. 

Forests  and  woodlands  were  neglected, 
burned  over  and  generally  eroded. 

Across  a  brond  tier  of  counties,  malaria 
held  a  continuous  grip  on  more  than  a  third 
of  the  people.  Farm  and  factory  productiv- 
ity suffered   from  a   fever-lnstlUed  lethargy. 

In  brief,  2  decades  ago  the  valley  was  an 
area  that  was  underdeveloped  economically 
and  In  critical  need  of  lndustrlaliz;ition  to 
n\ake  fuller  use  of  Its  natural  and  labor  re- 
sources— a  mighty  challenge  In  those  depres- 
sion days. 

Then,  the  dream  of  the  late  Senator 
George  Norrls  was  brought  into  being  by  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  and  there  began 
the  most  farslghted  resource  prosjram  that 
any  nation  or  region  has  undertaken.  The 
essence  of  the  plan  was  the  partnership  of 
tie  Federal  Government  with  the  people  of 


a  river  valley  In  a  unified  development  of 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  river  system. 

Today,  the  once  feared  Tennessee  River  U 
a  busy  channel  of  commerce.  Shipping  has 
trebled.  Private  Industry  has  Invested  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  in  100  waterfront 
plants  and  terminals  The  river  has  helped 
provide  the  base  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  which  alone  employs  9,000  workers. 

Malaria  has  become  almost  nonexistent, 
dropping  from  30  percent  incidence  Ui  1934 
to  zero  now. 

Hydroelectric  powerplants  tap  the  river's 
waters  to  serve  1.500.000  customers  whose 
standards  of  living  hane  jumped.  Per  cap- 
ita Income  has  Increa.'.ed  from  45  to  63  j>er- 
cent  of  the  national  average.  Hundreds  of 
new  industries  and  additional  millions  in 
payrolls  have  been  added,  and  the  region 
is  on  the  road  to  robust  strength  and  abun- 
dance. 

Rtcreatlon  Is  still  another  major  Item. 
At  the  end  of  1957.  the  valu,-  of  recreational 
facilities  along  the  TVA  lakes  had  reached 
$72  million.  Almost  50.000  private  boats  of 
all  kinds  now  operate  where  a  few  crude 
craft  were  In  use  two  decades  ago.  Almost 
3  million  man-days  of  f\shmg  alone  are 
enjoyed  each  year.  Flfhin,'  and  boatuig 
equipment  sales  have  become  a  big  busl- 
ne.^.s.     Tourism   has   Increased. 

But  TVA  has  not  served  the  valley  alone: 
It  has  served  the  Nation.  It  Is  In  the  fore- 
front Of  the  development  of  atomic  missiles, 
light  metals  and  new  chemicals.  More  than 
half  of  Us  power  goes  to  atomic-energy  proj- 
ects, and  it  Is  doubtful  the  c<-untry  cou'.d 
have  taken  the  lend  In  developing  atomic 
energy  without  this  source  for  the  stagger- 
ing  amounts   of   electricity   needed. 

It  has  been  a  power  rate  "yardstlrk"  which 
has  saved  millions  for  consumers  of  privately 
owned  power;  and  It  Is  significant  that  pri- 
vate utilities  bordering  TVA  found  that  the 
project's  theoi^  of  power  distribution  works 
profitably  i "•  them. 

In  the  ye:  IS  1934-56.  TVA  made  purchases 
of  more  than  one  billion  dolhirs  from  busi- 
nesses out  ltl(^  the  valley.  Users  of  TVA 
power  have  fp>nt  $1  7  billion  on  appliances 

In  1933,  ofily  3  4  percent  of  total  Federal 
Income  taxes  from  Indlrldunls  came  from 
the  TVA  region.  Recent  ettidles  show  the 
tax  contrltau'lon  from  the  area  to  have  dou- 
bled— the  dKTerenre  In  taxes  being  almost 
five  times  the  amount  the  Government  has 
invested  In  all  of  TVA. 

Globally,  the  Inlllals  of  TVA  stand  for 
the  multiple  ur^e  of  a  single  river  to  meet 
the  needs  of  man.  and  the  TVA  Idea  has 
flourished  In  India.  Is  working  In  Iran.  Aus- 
tralia. Lebanon.  Mexico,  and  Colombia. 

"If  we  are  successful  here."  President 
Roosevelt  told  Congress  in  1933.  "we  can 
march  on  step  by  step,  in  a  like  development 
of  other  great  natural  territorial  units 
within  our  borders."  Other  nations  are 
"mnrchlns"  but  this  country  Is  standing 
still  and  has  for  5  years. 

The  TV'.\  has  always  luul  enemies,  but  the 
concept  and  the  truth  of  the  idea  behind 
it  has  stood  the  test  for  25  years.  Tlie  p>o- 
lltlcal  climate  In  Washington  will  not  al- 
ways be  negative,  and,  with  the  sup(>ort  of 
Its  Congressional  backers,  the  people  of  the 
valley  and  others  who  know  of  Us  benefits, 
TV\  can  ride  out  the  present  storm. 

Its  record  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  "In  partnership"  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  {jeople. 

When  the  pres.«lni;  events  of  time  and 
trouble  shake  this  Nation  from  seml-qulcs- 
cence  on  resource  development;  when  It  be- 
comes Imperative  we  e.-^ert  each  sinew  of 
strength  to  hold  the  po;  itton  of  a  leading 
nntlnn.  TV.\  will  be  a  beacon  by  which  tho::e 
efforts  are  guided. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  fur- 
ther morninT  business?  If  not,  morning 
bu.siness  is  closed. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  CERTAIN 

ROADS     ON     THE     NAVAHO     AND 
HOPI  INDIAN  RESERVAIIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  unfin- 
ished busine.ss  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3468  >  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  certain  roads  on 
the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. 


TOWARD  A  DURABLE  PEACE.— 
II:  EUROPE  AND  UNITED  STATES 
POLICIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  a 
short  time  apo,  I  stated  to  the  Senate 
what  I  regard  a.s  some  of  the  principal 
points  of  potential  conflict  in  the  world. 
I  suggested  that,  despite  any  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  there  exist  in 
Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the 
Far  East,  pressures  which,  if  unrelieved, 
could  precipitate  war. 

If  we  wiih  to  act  for  peace.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  ignore  these  situations.  It 
V.  ill  do  no  good  to  propagandize  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  the  ten^^ions  which 
they  contain  will  forever  be  held  in 
check.  Tlic  fuses  are  set;  and  any  one 
of  them,  at  any  time,  can  be  ignited  by 
accident  or  by  design,  and  can  blu&t  this 
misleading;  illusion  in  our  faces. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  firmer  base  for  peace 
in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
the  Far  Ea.st,  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  we  .see  these  regions  as  Lhey  are — 
not  as  they  wrre  yesterday,  or  as  we 
might  like  them  to  be,  but  as  they  are 
now.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
ttliether  any  changes  which  can  be  made 
in  our  policies  may  serve  to  reduce  the 
dan!,'er  of  conflict  in  one  or  more  of 
these  regions.  I  may  add  that  it  is 
equally  ncce.ssary  that  the  Ru.s.sians  and 
the  nations  of  tlie  regions  themselves  do 
the  same. 

To  thase  who  say  that  In  the.se  dan- 
gerous .situation.s  the  Russians  will  not 
act  for  i>racc.  I  must  point  otit  that  if 
the  Ru.'vsians  do  not  act  for  peace,  then, 
by  some  perversion  of  reason,  they  will 
have  eoncUuled  that  their  interest  lies 
in  their  extinction,  along  with  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  human  society,  for, 
it  is  that,  rather  than  Soviet  aggrandir.e- 
ment  or  American  pain,  which  Is  the 
promi.se  of  the  failure  to  act  for  peace 
in  these  situations.  Against  madnes.*.  if 
such  it  Is.  that  governs  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, there  is  no  -safepuard  except  alert- 
ness and  defense:  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  must  maintain  both 

To  those  who  .say,  however,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  sole 
factor  underlying  the  tensions  at  the 
pressure-points  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  the  Far  East.  I  can  only 
point  out  that  history  and  a  modicum 
of  reflection  toll  us  that  that  is  a  decep- 
tive oversimplification.  It  is  almost  as 
wrong  as  the  Soviet  view  which  It  paral- 
lel.*;, namely,  the  view  which  holds  us 
sok'ly  responsible  for  these  tensions.    It 
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completely  Ignores  the  Inner  difRculLies 
of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East — difficulties  which  exist  quite  apart 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

I  must  point  out,  further,  that  this 
Nations  greatness  was  built,  not  by  re- 
acting to  what  others  do  or  fail  to  do. 
but  by  doing  what  we  ourselves  liold  that 
It  is  right  to  do.  If  we  believe  peace 
is  right — and  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  profes.ses  otiierwise — then 
we  must,  in  good  faith,  work  for  peace. 
We  must  work  for  it  wi.sely,  prudently, 
and  cautiously;  but  we  mu.st  work  lor  It. 
We  must  work  for  it.  not  only  as  an  ab- 
stract ideal,  but  as  a  practical  and  com- 
pelling nece.ssity.  We  must  work  for  it. 
not  as  a  concession  to  the  Ru.ssians,  but 
as  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind. 

It  is  within  this  basic  approach.  Mr. 
Piesident.  that  today  I  .shall  consider  the 
situation  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  major 
pressure  points  of  potential  conflict  in  the 
world  It  may  .srcm  strange  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  list  Europe  in  this  fashion. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  any  place  on  the 
globe  where  American  policies  over  the 
years  have  been  helpful  in  building  a 
relatively  hit;h  deuree  of  stability  for 
freedom,  it  is  Europe.  Certainly.  We  t- 
ern  Europe  has  come  a  long  v.  ay  from  the 
depths  of  hopelessness  and  helple.ssne.ss 
to  which  it  had  sunk  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Certainly,  we  have  been  reas- 
sured that  the  recent  NATO  Conference 
of  Ministers,  in  Copenhaccn.  attests  to 
the  vitality  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Certainly.  Western  Ger- 
many has  reached  new  heu'hts  of 
achievement  in  peace  and  in  freedom. 
And.  certainly.  Soviet  totalitariani.'^^m  i.s 
having   its  troubles  iii  Eastern  Europe. 

All  that  is  to  the  good.  Mr.  President. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Another  aspect  of  the  European 
situation  does  not  come  so  readily  or 
pleasantly  into  view.  Nevertheless:,  it 
exists;  and  it  constitutes  a  threat  to  Eu- 
rope's peace  and.  hence,  to  our  peace  and 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  other  aspect,  this 
darker  side,  of  the  European  situation  is 
compo.sed  primarily  of  three  problems; 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  permanence  of 
European  integration  and  NATO  cooper- 
ation; the  delayt'd  unification  of  Ger- 
many: and  the  unHni^hed  business  cf  a 
transition  to  independence  and  respon- 
sible government  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Until  there  are  firmly  established  pat- 
terns throuf-'h  which  these  problems  can 
be  solved,  and  which  promise  reasonable 
stability  and  rea.'-,onab;e  opportunity  for 
freedom  to  survive  and  to  grow,  it  is  pre- 
mature to  conclude  that  Europe  is  on  the 
road  to  lasting  peace. 

It  is  erroneous  to  conclude,  too,  that 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  together,  constitutes  the 
sole  cau.se  of  the  difRculty.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  conclusions  of  that  type  are 
today  being  widely  drawn  in  this  country, 
in  Russia,  and  in  Europe. 

Of  these  inner  problems  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Piesident.  that  of  the  integration  of 
Western  Europe  within  the  larger  cooper- 
ation of  the  NATO  grouping  is  the  most 
advanced  toward  solution.  The  Euro- 
peans themselves  have  moved  a  long  way 


toward  unity,  in  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  in  Euratom.  in  the  Common 
Market,  and  in  other  mutual  undertak- 
ings. In  the  past  decade,  they  have 
built  a  great  complex  of  integrating 
mcchanism.s — a  constructive  political 
achievement  which  rivals  any  other  in 
European  history.  Furthermore  NATO, 
for  all  its  shortcomings,  still  maintains, 
around  the  core  of  a  uniting  Western 
Europe,  the  basic  machinery  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  still-Wider  arc  of  free  nations. 

But  this  integrating  process,  Mr. 
President,  however  successful  it  has  been 
to  date,  is  not  yet  a  fully  establi.'hed. 
self-sustainin-?  one.  It  cannot  stand 
still  in  a  world  which  does  not  stand  still. 
The  process  must  either  go  on  to  new- 
heights  of  common  pro.'^ress  and  greater 
security  for  the  participating  nations,  or 
it  will  faker  and  sink  back.  We  may 
well  a  k.  sink  back  to  what?  To  the 
national  rivalries  of  Europe  which  pre- 
ceded the  2  great  wars  and  tlie  isolation 
of  1  free  nation  from  another?  To  the 
attempt  to  achieve  security  for  one's  own 
stale,  while  others  are  insecure?  Free 
nations  have  tried  that  formula  before; 
and  they  have  paid,  and  are  continuing 
to  pay.  an  enormous  price  for  the  folly. 

The  trulh  is  that  there  is  no  road  back 
to  a  pa."-t.  The  only  retreat  is  a  retreat  to 
disaster  for  ourselves  and  for  other  free 
nations.  What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  a 
tendency,  in  this  country  and  in  others, 
to  believe  that  since  such  is  the  case,  the 
nations  of  the  West  will  not  succumb  to 
the  temptations  of  retreat.  Unfortu- 
nately. Mr.  President,  nations  in  panic, 
in  ancer,  or  in  desperation,  have  been 
known  many  times  to  abandon  their 
long-rauL-e  welfare:  and  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  assume  that  they  will  not 
do.^o  again. 

Despite  all  the  progress  of  the  past 
decade,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
cepts of  European  integration  and  West- 
ern cooperation  have  yet  passed  the  point 
of  no  return.  The  pursuit  of  these  con- 
cepts may  well  at  this  very  time  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  brought  on  largely  by 
the  cumulative  attrition  of  th''  i-s-sues  of 
Cyprus  and  North  Africa,  the  impact  of 
the  Soviet  peace  offensive  on  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe,  and  the  still  un- 
measured impact  of  the  recession  at 
home  on  ourselves  and  all  free  nations. 

If  the  integration  of  Europe  and  the 
cooperation  of  free  Western  nations — 
this  effort  to  which  many  nations  have 
given  .so  much — if  it  is  vital  to  us  and 
to  others,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon 
others  and  upon  us  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  seeking  to  a.ssure  its  continu- 
ance. I  realize,  of  counse,  that  in  some 
respects  the  problems  of  Western  co- 
operation are  .such  that  the  ix)licies  of 
tliis  country  can  have,  at  best,  only  a 
peripheral  influence. 

That  is  certainly  the  case  with  respect 
to  Cyprus  and  North  Africa.  This  coun- 
try has  offered  good  oflfices  in  the  Cyprus 
issue,  and  the  able  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Murphy,  has  made  a 
very  earnest  attempt  at  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Tunisia,  an  essential 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  North  African 
crisis.  Both  attempts  have  been  un-suc- 
cessful.    With  these  measures,  however. 


surely  we  have  not  exhausted  the  possi- 
bilities of  policy. 

Perhaps  the  time  ha.s  come  for  us  to 
urge  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Britain  to  seek 
an  interim  .solution  in  Cyprus  along  the 
lines  of  a  condominium  of  all  three  over 
the  island,  and  to  a.ssist  them,  if  they 
wi.sh.  in  finding  this  solution,  I  am 
aware  that  many  avenues  ha\e  been  ex- 
plored in  an  eflort  to  settle  the  Cypriot 
dispute,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  that 
of  condominium  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered. Nevertheless,  an  interim  .status 
of  that  kind  could  assure  the  continued 
security  of  the  defense  facilities  of  that 
strategic  island,  at  least  durinc  the  pres- 
ent critical  time.  It  could  also  provide 
an  ojiportunity  to  work  out  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty in  an  atmosphere  of  greater 
stabihty  and  shared  responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  presumptuous  on  our  part, 
as  an  ally  to  allies,  to  put  forward  this 
pioposal  in  their  interest,  in  our  inter- 
est, and  in  the  interest  of  all  the  NATO 
members. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  severe  lirnit  on  what  the  poUcies  of  this 
country  can  do  in  the  Cypriot  and  North 
African  questions.  The  power  and  the 
responsibiUty  of  decision  lie  primarily, 
and  properly,  elsewhere.  We  cannot  act 
on  our  own  to  remove  these  dangers,  and 
I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  trying  to  deal  with 
them. 

That  is  not  the  case,  however,  insofar 
as  other  jeopardies  to  'Western  coopera- 
tion are  concerned.  I  refer,  first,  to  the 
impact  of  the  Soviet  peace  offensive  on 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  We  may 
think  of  this  offensive  as  astute  and  un- 
scrupulous propaganda.  Among  people, 
however,  who  know  firsthand,  wars  most 
agonizing  personal  tragedies,  among 
people  weary  of  war  and  the  constant 
threat  of  war,  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  pow- 
erful and  highly  effective  propaganda. 
It  creates  an  extremely  difficult  dilemma 
for  all  responsible  European  political 
leaders  who  see  through  the  propaganda 
and  who  are  attempting  to  aline  their 
nation's  policies  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  answer  to  this  Soviet  propaganda, 
astute  and  unscrupulous  as  it  may  be, 
is  not  to  seek  to  emulate  it  or  outdo  it. 
We  may.  possibly,  win  verbal  battles 
with  the  Russians  by  outshouting  or  by 
"outpeacing"  them.  We  will  in  the  proc- 
ess, however,  lose  something  much  more 
important — the  Nation's  integrity.  And 
we  will  not  win  something  that  is  far 
more  important  than  these  hollow  vic- 
tories of  propaganda:  We  will  not  win 
and  hold  the  hearts  and  confidence  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  had  that 
confidence  twice,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  and  twice  we 
have  allowed  it  to  slip  away.  We  can 
regain  it  now.  not  by  better  propaganda, 
but  by  better  policies;  not  by  words  of 
peace,  but  by  acts  of  peace. 

Let  me  try.  Mr.  President,  to  illustrate 
Hiis  point  as  it  involves  Western  Europe. 
It  is  important  for  the  defense  cf  the  free 
Western  nations  that  the  NATO  military 
command  evolve  in  an  orderly  fashion  to 
keep  pace  with  evolving  military  tech- 
nology. To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  we 
took  the  initiative  a  few  monilis  ago  and 
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obtained  a  limited  concurrence  from 
other  NATO  members  on  the  placement 
of  missile  bases  in  Euroix;an  countries. 
More  recently,  an  administration  bill 
v.as  placed  before  Congress  which  per- 
mits the  transfer  of  information  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  components  of  the 
weapons  to  certam  NATO  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  no  position  at 
this  time  to  comment  on  the  military 
necessity  or  wLsdom  which  prompted 
tlicse  moves.  Granted  their  military 
importance,  however,  I  must  a^k,  what 
kind  of  an  answer  are  they  to  the  Soviet 
peace  offensive?  How  do  they  look  to 
ordinary  people  in  Europe  who.  like  our- 
selves, have  little  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  modern  military  operations?  Stand- 
ing alone,  I  submit,  they  are  no  answer 
at  all.  Yet,  .so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  the 
only  new  sif^nificant  acts  of  policy 
directly  affecting  Europe  and  NATO 
which  have  been  initiated  by  this  country 
since  tlie  Soviet  peace  offensive  began. 

Where  was  the  initiative  which  mi;;ht 
have  demonstrated  that  if  the  coopera- 
tion of  free  men  means  to  us  a  willint^- 
ness  to  die  together  with  others  in  tlie 
common  defen.se  of  freedom,  it  also 
means  to  us  a  willtnEncss  to  live  together 
and  to  work  together  with  ntliers  in  com- 
mon constructive  effort?  There  were 
measures — companion  measures  to  those 
involving  missiles  placement  abroad  and 
nuclear  weapons  transfers — which  might 
have  been  taken  to  make  this  point  clear. 
There  are  measures  which  can  still  be 
taken  to  make  it  clear— in  our  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Europeans. 

We  will  not  regain  the  confidence  and 
the  support  of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  merely  by  proposing  to  supply 
their  military  commands  with  parts  and 
information  on  how  to  put  together  a 
nuclear  weapon  and  how  to  use  it — a 
do-it-yourself  kit  for  destruction.  Let 
us  do  that,  if  we  mu.st,  for  the  common 
defense  of  freedom;  but  let  us  not.  in 
all  common  sense,  expect  that  act,  in  it- 
self, to  fill  the  lon/ung  for  constructive 
action  for  peace  which  fills  the  hearts  of 
ordinary  Europeans,  ordinary  people 
everywhere.  The  action  which  might 
have  be",un  to  meet  that  longing,  the  ac- 
tion which  was  not  taken,  would  have 
been  a  concurrent  proposal  to  dig  deeper 
channels  of  cooperation  between  our- 
selves and  other  Western  European  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  peaceful 
nuclear  energy  and  in  the  exploration  of 
space,  these  two  great  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  mankind. 

Such  clum.sy  official  gestures  which 
hive  so  far  been  made  in  this  connection 
suggest  that  when  it  comes  to  supplying 
military  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Europeans,  we  regard  them  as 
close  and  essential  allies,  but  when  it  is 
a  question  of  cooperation  for  peaceful 
progress,  either  we  regard  them  as  dan- 
gerous competitors,  or.  In  any  event, 
take  no  notice  of  what  they  have  con- 
tributed and  can  contribute  in  these 
fields. 

I  cannot  see,  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
keeping  this  administration  even  now 
from  an  active  t>olicy  of  cooperation  with 
Euratom  in  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power. 
I  cannot  see  what  is  keeping  this  admin- 
istration from  a  policy  of  cooperation 


with  Western  Europe  in  meeting  one  of 
the  great  constructive  ta.sks  of  this  cen- 
tury— the  exploration  of  space.  I  cannot 
see  what  tlie  block  is.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less it  is  that  the  administration  may 
regard  as  futile  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  Europe  on  problems  of  this  kind 
when  it  cannot  even  ^;ct  cooperation 
among  the  interested  civilian  and  mili- 
taiy  agencies  \>..hin  the  cxeci'tive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power  and  the  exploration  of  space 
require  scientific  brains,  technical  skills, 
and  organization,  and  money.  Needless 
to  say.  we  do  not  have  unlimited  re- 
sources in  any  of  the  categories.  Each 
Western  European  country  alone  docs 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  these  re- 
sources. It  seems  to  me  desirable,  thei  e- 
fore,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  for  cur 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  theirs,  to  work 
together  in  the  closest  posciblc  way  with 
them  on  these  matters.  More  impor- 
tant, a  common  ffx;us  on  these  matters 
cannot  help  but  stimulate  the  process  of 
European  integration  and  Western  co- 
operation in  all  of  its  ramifications. 
Most  important,  an  American  initiative 
in  these  matters  will  be  an  act.  a  positive 
act,  of  peace. 

Filially.  Mr.  President,  in  this  discus- 
sion of  tlie  threats  to  Western  coopera- 
tion— to  this  keystone  of  peace  in 
Europe — let  me  mention  the  possible 
adverse  impact  of  the  recession  here  at 
home.  The  present  period  in  Europe  is 
one  of  intense  but  uncertain  economic 
activity.  To  Europe,  this  period  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  prosperity,  perhaps  the 
greatest  Europcaiis  have  ever  known,  but 
it  is  a  brittle  prosperity. 

In  the  present  complex  of  internation- 
al trade  relations,  it  is  tlie  United  States 
which  is  the  key  to  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  Western  E^irope.  The 
impact  of  the  present  recession,  which  is 
already  having  serious  con.sequences  at 
home,  cannot  be  contained  within  our 
borders.  If  the  recession  is  prolonjjed, 
the  consequences  abroad  may  well  be 
di'astrous,  not  only  in  an  economic 
sense,  but  in  the  political  sphere  as  well. 

That  is  because  prosperity  in  Europe 
Is  a  thin  crust  built  on  economies  which 
have  little,  if  any,  margin  of  reserve. 
Should  the  crust  give  way  finally — and 
there  are  already  si^ais  of  cracking — it 
may  well  destroy  the  stability  of  free  po- 
litical Institutions  in  Western  Europe 
and  undermine  the  cooperation  of  the 
countries  of  that  region  one  with  anoth- 
er, as  well  as  their  cooperation  yiithin 
the  larger  framework  of  NATO. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to 
peace  and  to  freedom.  I  refer  those  w  ho 
doubt  this  assertion  to  the  .sony  history 
of  Europe  between  the  wars,  to  the  in- 
timate relationship  between  economic 
stagnation,  economic  nationalism,  the 
rise  of  dictatorships,  and  the  gather- 
ing clouds  of  war  in  that  period. 

In  1954.  Mr.  President,  on  returning 
from  Europe,  I  suggested  in  a  report  to 
the  Cormnittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that: 

An  Immediate  need  would  seem  to  be  for 
the  Western  nations  to  give  serious  consid- 
erations to  cinvcnlng  one  or  more  BpeclAl 
eronomlc  conference.s.  Such  conferences 
might  serve  to  dettne  the  probleoaa  which 


must  be  overcome  If  tlie  nations  of  Western 
Europe  nnd  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
are  to  mulntaln  sound  economies.  Tiicy 
could  also  point  the  way  to  CLunmuu  action 
lu  meeting  these  problems.  •  •  • 

In  1955.  on  returning  from  Europe.  I 
alluded  to  this  matter  acam  in  these 
terms : 

The  nned  for  a  faolnf?  of  economic  facts  In 
the  Western  community  Is  essential.  This 
should  come  in  an  open  and  frmnk  conference 
and  It  should  come  before  the  shcirtsltthted 
■'each  one  for  himself"  practices  of  tiie  pre- 
war period  once  again  llircutcn  the  free  .na- 
tlDiis  with  a  repetition  of  the  economic  dis- 
aster of  the  thirties. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  these  observa- 
tions at  a  time  when  we  were  booming 
along  in  a  booming  praspenty.  as  was 
most  of  Europe.  I  made  tiiem  becau.sc  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  rational  solution  to 
problems  is  more  likily  to  be  obtained  by 
acting,  not  after,  but  before  the  staiie  of 
cnsLs  is  reached. 

So  far  as  I  know,  these  observation.s. 
made  reveral  years  ago.  were  ignored  by 
the  administration.  In  any  event,  we 
have  not  had  the  conference  which  might 
have  provided  the  kind  of  understanding 
of  the  international  ramifications  of 
present  economic  diflQculties  which  we 
now  need,  the  kind  of  understanding  that 
would  have  facilitated  a  more  rational 
consideration  of  our  trade  and  other  in- 
ternational economic  policies.  Now. 
when  we  are  in  an  economic  crLsis  at 
home.  Congress  is  presented  with  the 
urgent  pressures  of  the  administration 
to  push  through  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
and  foreign -aid  bill.  It  is  the  same 
old  story,  Mr.  President,  the  story  of  drift 
and  delay  until  deadline,  crisis  action  in 
preference  to  rational  action. 

To  conclude  this  di.scussion  of  the 
threat  of  disunity  among  the  Western 
nations,  this  threat  to  p<ace  in  Europe, 
let  me  reiterate  what  I  said  in  1955, 
for  it  is.  I  believe,  even  more  applicable 
today : 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  the  common  re- 
sponsibilities for  building  a  genuine  peace 
and  preserving  freedom  then  we  should  not 
be  allocked  when  we  awaJce  one  day  to  hnd 
both  In  Jeopardy. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  sec- 
ond major  problem  of  jjeace  in  Europe, 
to  t.he  problem  of  a  divided  Germany. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  one  kind 
of  settlement  of  this  problem  which  is 
no  settlement  at  all.  That  Is  a  settle- 
ment which  would  open  the  way  to  a 
linified  Germany,  whether  it  be  Com- 
munLst-oriented  or  Capitalist-oriented, 
to  become  once  again  the  military 
scourage  of  all  Europe,  East  and  West 
alike.  The  best,  perhaps  the  only  way. 
to  guard  against  tlie  possibihty  of  a  re- 
vival of  militarism  In  Germany  is  the 
path  cliosen  eagerly  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  rev  ulslon  against  mili- 
tarism was  greatest.  That  is  the  path  of 
peaceful  fusion  with  Western  Europe. 

Germany  is  of  the  West  and  must  re- 
main in  the  West.  Any  peace  which 
requires  a  severance  of  tiiose  ties  would 
be  no  peace  at  all.  It  would  not  even 
be  appeasement.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
unmitigated  folly — for  Germany,  for 
Russia  and  for  Western  Europe.  On 
that   point,    in    any   settlement    of    the 
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problem    of    unification,    there    can    be 
no  yielding. 

Within  that  framework,  however, 
there  can  be  room  for  negotiation. 
While  Germany's  ties  with  Western 
Europe  must  remain  intimate  and  un- 
broken. I  cannot  see,  for  example,  that 
the  present  form  and  the  extent  of  Ger- 
man military  participation  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  West  need  be  regarded  as 
sacrosanct.  Security  needs  are  ever- 
changing  needs  and  West  German  re- 
armament is  not  an  end  in  it.self.  It  Ls 
for  the  purix).se  of  contributing  to  the 
defense  of  the  Western  community  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
Europe  or  keeping  tidy,  rigid  military 
tables  of  orcanization.  This  is  one  area 
of  the  unification  problem,  therefore,  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  reasonable 
proposals  for  negotiation  oueht  never  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  might  even  be  advanced  by 
the  Western  nations.  Present  policies  on 
German  rearmament  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  amenable  to  chani'e.  provided 
always,  that  the  changes  do  not  en- 
vision a  Germany  separated  from  West- 
ern E!urope,  provided  that  they  are 
carefully  related  with  the  problem  of 
general  international  disarmament. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  German  unification,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w  hich  .seems  to  me  to  require  elabo- 
ration in  the  liuht  of  the  changing 
situation  in  Europe.  Our  position  in 
effect  is  that  the  way  to  peaceful  unity 
in  Germany  is  through  free  all-German 
elections,  under  the  peneral  sanction  of 
Russia.  France,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  This  po.siiion  requires  that  vir- 
tually all  the  initiative  for  unification, 
in  effect,  come  from  outside  Germany. 

Events.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  have  moved  a 
lonp  way  since  tliis  policy  was  devised 
and  the  bell  no  longer  has  an  altopether 
altruistic  .sound  when  it  is  rung  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  fashion.  A 
new  Germany  has  emerged  in  the  West 
since  that  policy  was  devised.  It  has 
grown  into  the  most  dynamic  nation  of 
Western  Europe.  A  new  Germany  has 
appeared  in  the  East  and.  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it,  it  is  not  the  same  as 
the  Germany  of  the  past  or  the  Ger- 
many of  the  West. 

There  are  now  military  and  para- 
military forces  in  both  West  and  East 
Germany  How  are  the.se  forces  to  be 
integrated  in  peace  in  a  unified  Ger- 
many? Is  thi.s  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  primarily  by  outside  powers,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions?  Can  free 
elections,  without  advanced  and  exten- 
sive preparations  by  Germans  them- 
selves, solve  it? 

There  are  differing  economic  struc- 
tures functioning  in  Western  and  East- 
ern Germany.  Can  these  structures  be 
harmonized  in  peace  by  outsiders?  Will 
free  elections,  without  advanced  and  ex- 
tensive preparations  by  Germans  them- 
selves, harmonize  them? 

I  raise  the.se  question.s,  Mr.  President, 
tis  examples  of  the  inescapable  realities 
of  the  present  situation  in  Germany. 
There  are  countless  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  might  be  cited.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  hght  of  these  realities 
*e  do  not  begin  to  have  the  basis  for 
German   unification   in   peace   and   for 


peace,  without  a  vast  enlargement  of 
contact  between  the  peoples  of  Western 
and   Eastern   Germany   themselves. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  most  desirable, 
before  we  try  to  deal  with  the  massive 
problems  of  unification  of  Germany  as  a 
whole,  that  this  problem  be  tested  in 
microcosm.  What  better  place  is  there 
to  develop  valid  techniques  for  the  proc- 
ess of  uniting  Germany  than  in  Berlin? 
Certainly,  if  uniflcation  in  peace  and  for 
peace  cannot  be  obtained  promptly  in 
Berlin,  to  which  all  Germans  undoubt- 
edly look  as  the  capital  of  a  unified  na- 
tion, there  is  small  prospect  that  it  will 
be  obtained  in  peace  and  for  peace,  for 
the  wliole  of  Germany,  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

I  wish  finally  in  these  remarks  today 
to  deal  with  the  volcanic  situation  in 
Ea.stern  Europe,  with  the  third  major 
threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
Ru-sslans  may  say  that  the  book  is  closed 
on  this  region,  but  they  know  better. 
They  are  not  ignorant  of  history.  They 
know  that  so  long  as  the  principal  na- 
tional groupings  of  Eastern  Europe  do 
not  have  a  reasonably  secure,  independ- 
ent national  existence,  so  long  as  those 
people  lack  reasonable  internal  freedom 
and  the  right  to  live  in  full  association 
with  other  nations  of  the  world — so  long 
as  such  basic  rights  are  denied  them,  the 
book  will  not  be  closed  on  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

It  matters  only  in  degree  how  these 
rights  are  denied,  whether  it  is  by  direct 
Soviet  or  some  other  alien  suppression 
or  by  indigenous  tyrants  who  fear  the 
wrath  of  their  own  peoples.  The  insta- 
bility is  there,  and  it  will  not  go  away. 
As  long  as  it  finds  no  peaceful  outlet  in 
prop'ress  toward  establishing  a  secure 
national  independence  and  responsible 
political  institutions,  this  in.security  will 
threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  situation  is  not 
new;  it  is  an  old  situation  in  new  dress. 
Have  we  forgotten  1914  and  Sarajevo? 
Have  the  Russians?  Have  we  forgotten 
1939  and  Poland?  Have  the  Russians? 
Tlie  circum-stances  of  World  War  II 
projected  the  Soviet  Union  into  Eastern 
Europe.  There  can  be  little  quarrel  over 
how  the  Russians  entered  Eastern 
Europe,  If  we  are  honest,  we  will  re- 
member that  we  were  delighted  to  have 
tliem  there  at  that  time  The  quarrel  is 
not  so  much  with  that  as  it  is  with  what 
they  have  done  or  failed  to  do  since  they 
have  been  there.  They  have  not  yet  met 
the  responsibility  which  was  primarily 
theirs  to  meet,  to  encourage  the  emer- 
gence from  the  ruins  of  Nazi  conquest 
and  domination  of  free  and  stable  states 
and  equitable  societies  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  quarrel  with 
any  legitimate  desire  of  the  Russians  to 
make  secure  their  border  with  Eastern 
Europe  from  whence  they  were  invaded 
in  World  War  II.  The  quarrel  is  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  gone 
about  it,  by  discouraging  national  inde- 
pendence and  stable  and  responsible  in- 
ternal political  orders  in  the  latter  re- 
gion. If  legitimate  security  is  really  a 
major  concern  of  the  Russians  in  East- 
ern Europe,  I  can  only  regret  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  precisely  what,  in 
the  long  run,  will  jeopardize  it. 


The  ultimate  objective  of  Anrierican 
policy  respecting  Eastern  Europe  is,  and 
must  remain,  the  establishment  of  full 
national  independence  of  the  major  na- 
tional groupings  of  that  region  and  the 
encouragement  of  stable  and  responsible 
political  institutions  within  them.  We 
seek  this  objective  for  peace;  it  is  essen- 
tial not  to  seek  it  out  of  a  negative  de- 
sire to  embarrass  the  Russians  or  to 
jeopardize  their  security.  We  must  seek> 
this  objective  for  positive  purposes,  for 
peace — for  their  peace  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  our  own. 

We  can  look  for  progress  toward  this, 
objective  via  the  route  of  the  Hungarian 
bloodbath  and  then  pour  out  countless 
tears  of  regret,  and  pour  millions  of 
words  into  the  propaganda  war.  but 
back  away  from  pamful  military  involve- 
ment when  revolution  is  thwarted.  That 
is  an  easy  and  painless  way,  except  for 
the  thousands  of  martyrs  whose  blood 
is  shed,  and  except  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  produce 
results.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  mix 
our  own  blood  with  that  which  will  flow 
in  Eastern  Europe  via  this  route,  it 
seems  to  me  that  basic  human  decency 
requires  that  we  seek  some  other  way. 
I  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  present 
circumstances  there  is  another  way  to 
independence  and  to  stable  responsible 
government  in  Eastern  Europe.  If  any 
does  in  fact  exist,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  be  found 
eventually  in  the  course  which  this  ad- 
ministration is  now  pursuing  in  Poland. 
It  is  not  the  way  of  the  cold  war,  but 
the  way  of  gradually  reopening  the 
channels  of  peaceful  contact  between 
the  West  and  the  peoples  of  Easiern 
Europe. 

If  it  is  valid  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia.  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe — 
as  presumably  it  is  since  we  are  doing 
so — then  I  cannot  see  the  logic  in  not 
maintaining  such  relations  with  all  these 
states  in  Eastern  Europe.  If  it  is  desir- 
able to  expand  culture,  trade,  and  other 
contacts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
this  country,  as  the  President  has  said 
it  is,  then  equally  or  more  so,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  expand  these  contracts 
with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  all  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  whether 
such  a  policy  would  work.  One  can 
only  ask,  what  is  the  alternative? 

It  is  possible  that  a  begiiming  of  the 
peaceful  evolution  of  Eastern  Europe 
toward  genuine  national  independence 
and  responsible  government  may  lie, 
not  in  turning  our  backs  on  the  peoples 
of  that  region,  not  by  the  lusty  verbal 
attaclts  in  the  propaganda  war.  but  by 
openmg  up  more  wmdows  through 
which  Western  concepts  may  resume 
their  peaceful  flow  into  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  p>ossible  that  visits  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  State  and  other  officials  of  this 
Government  to  Eastern  Europe  may  as- 
sist in  this  process.  Such  visits  might 
provide  more  convincing  evidence  than 
verbal  charges  and  retreats  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  peoples  of  that  region. 
Finally,  I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Russians  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  pronounced  desire  for  peaceful 
coexistence    and    peaceful    competition 
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they  join  with  us  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  governments  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  to  provide  some  op- 
portunity for  the  practice  of  Western 
concepts  of  political  freedom  within 
their  borders.  I  do  not  say  that  free- 
dom, if  it  is  to  have  a  chance,  requires 
as  much  opportunity  to  compete  as  com- 
munism enjoys  in  Western  Europe,  but 
it  does  require  some  opportunity.  Un- 
less it  has  that  opportunity,  we  can 
hardly  begin  to  talk  of  bona  fide  compe- 
tition between  the  two  systems. 

I  urge  that  this  proposal,  if  it  is  made, 
be  made  in  the  spirit  which  I  advance 
It,  not  out  of  any  desire  to  win  another 
meaningless  victory  in  the  propaganda 
war,  but  in  the  spirit  of  peaceful  politi- 
cal competition,  for  the  sake  of  Europe, 
for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

Let  me  suggest,  finally,  Mr.  President, 
that  beyond  the  problem  of  the  unity  of 
the  Western  Nations,  beyond  the  problem 
of  the  unification  of  Germany,  beyond 
the  problem  of  instability  in  Eastern 
Europe,  there  still  exists  a  need  for  a 
broad  reconciliation  between  the  West- 
ern European  countries  and  those  of 
Eastern  Europe.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
full  resumption  of  cultural  contact,  trade, 
and  other  appropriatt.  international 
intercourse.  There  is  an  essential  step 
in  the  reduction  of  fears  and  the  burden 
of  armaments  which  fears  entail. 

Perhaps  the  directions  of  this  recon- 
ciliation can  be  laid  by  a  conference  of 
the  leaders  of  the  European  countries — 
East  and  West — to  undertake  a  general 
review  of  intra-European  relations.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  too,  if  such 
a  meeting  is  held,  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  sit  at  the  back 
as  observers,  rather  than  in  front,  as  the 
principal  participants. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks today,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
I  do  not  have  access  to  all  the  facts 
which  must  go  into  decisions  to  incor- 
porate suggestions  such  as  I  have  been 
making  Into  policy.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  presumably  have 
those  facts.  In  any  event,  they  have 
responsibility  for  making  the  decisions. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  if  the 
world  is  to  break  out  of  the  dangerous 
impasse,  if  it  is  to  move  toward  peace, 
then  the  path  of  accommodation  to  the 
realities  of  the  European  situation  must 
be  fully  explored.  I  believe  there  is  at 
least  a  chance  that  we  can  move  along 
this  path  toward  a  more  durable  peace. 
I  believe  we  can  do  so  without  relative 
loss  of  security  for  ourselves  and  with  a 
positive  gain  for  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions. What  I  am  suggesting  here,  Mr. 
President,  are  possible  steps  along  this 
path  away  from  the  abyss  of  the  ultimate 
war.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  consider 
these  steps,  not  as  a  concession  to  the 
Russians,  but  as  an  initiative  for  peace 
for  the  benefit  of  this  Nation,  all  Europe, 
and  all  mankind. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montanr  has  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  most  constructive  and  objec- 
tive approach  to  some  difficult  problems 


which  confront  the  entire  world.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  person  who  has 
spent  so  much  time  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  observing  these  world 
problems.  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  Eu- 
rope with  him  a  few  years  ago.  and  I 
know  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  many  leaders  over  there. 

Whether  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  are  rinht  or 
wrong,  time  alone  will  tell.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  the  questions  he  has 
raised  and  the  proposals  he  has  set  forth 
in  such  a  constructive  manner  deserve 
the  most  earnest  attention  and  consid- 
eration by  all  v.ho  are  interested  in  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  constructive  answer  to 
world  peace.  I  wish  to  compliment  him 
once  more  for  the  valuable  contribution 
he  has  made  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  toward  that  objective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  deepest  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
who.  as  he  has  said,  participated  with  me 
in  a  trip  to  Europe  several  years  ago. 
I  wish  to  return  the  compliment  and  say 
that  he  is  among  the  keenest  ob.servers 
of  the  foreign  scene  I  have  ever  known, 
and  that  he  Jistinuuishes  befveen  a  con- 
structive suggestion  and  a  political  state- 
ment. I  am  very  happy  that  in  his  com- 
mendatory remarks  about  me  he  recog- 
nized the  point  I  was  trying  to  make, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  constructive  way 
in  whicii  the  Senate  may  be  of  neip  in 
the  formulation  of  policy. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  all  the  information  to  which 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Staie 
have  access,  but  I  believe,  on  the  basis 
of  our  responsibility,  we  should  advance 
suggestions.  If  we  cannot  advance  sug- 
gestions of  a  con-  tructive  nature,  then 
I  believe  we  should  not  criticize  foreign 
policy. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  comments, 
and  I  assure  him  that  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate them. 


lutionarles  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  sent  from  that  island  to  fight  in  the 
American  cause  for  freedom. 

On  beJialf  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  Join  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  in  welcoming  our  dis- 
tinyuished  guest. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HUGUES 
F.  BOURJOI  LY.  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  HAITI 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  we  were  honored  by  a  visit  of 
one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Haitian  Sen- 
ate, from  that  very  beautiful  country  in 
tlie  Caribbean,  a  country  which  is  in- 
habited by  4  million  freedom-loving 
people. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  honored 
by  having  with  us  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  I  should 
like  to  introduce  to  the  Senate  the  Hon- 
orable Hugues  P.  Bourjolly,  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Haiti. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, in  extending  greetings  to  our  dis- 
tinguished guest,  our  colleague  from  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  I  wish  to  recall  to  him 
that  we  well  remember,  what  is  stated 
In  our  history  book.s.  that  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  American  RevO- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed,  witiiout  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  728  An  net  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  squnre  724  In  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  tiio  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  aclclttlunal  office  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  addition  lu  tiie  UiUteil  States 
Capitol  Grovmds; 

8  847.  An  .let  to  amend  the  act  of  June  5, 
1944.  relating  to  the  con.structlon.  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 
M'>ntiinn; 

8.  2557.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotiation 
of  certain  compacts  by  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  In  or- 
der to  extend  thi»  time  for  such  negotiation; 

S  2813  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
credlUi  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association  and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  Power  District  in 
c<inslderation  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
mf'nt  of  property  in  Phoenix.  Ariz  ; 

S  3087.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

S  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  An- 
gu.st  25,  1916.  to  Increase  the  period  for 
which  cc)ncesslonalre  leases  may  be  granted 
under  that  net  from  20  years  to  30  years. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  ROADS 
ON  THE  NAVAHO  AND  HOPI  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3468  •  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  certain 
roads  on  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian 
Reservations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr  President,  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  would 
amend  liic  Navaho-Hopi  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1950.  so  as  to  provide  additional 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  roads  on  the  two  reser- 
vations. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  for  Sena- 
tois  the  long-range  Navuho-Hopi  pro- 
gram which  the  Congress  passed  several 
years  ago.  In  1947.  there  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  dire 
plight  of  some  65,000  Navaho  and  Hopi 
Indians  living  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  The  situation  was  so  serious 
that  a  $2  million  appropriation  was  voted 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  80ih  Congress 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  au- 
tliorized  and  directed,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  submit  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  necessary  legis- 
lation for  a  long-range  program  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  Navaho  and  Hopi 
Indians. 

Under  the  chairman.ship  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Utali  I  Mr.  WatkinsI.  the 
Subcommittee    on    Indian    Affairs    held 
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several  days  of  hearings  in  1048  on  a 
profHDsed  long-range  rehabilitation  act 
for  Navahos  and  Hopis.  Again,  in  the 
81st  Congress.  I  conducted  hcarinss  on 
S.  1407.  bearing  on  the  same  sub.iect. 
and  after  some  revisions  of  the  bill  to 
overcome  the  objections  of  the  President, 
we  succeeded  in  having  a  rehabilitation 
program  enacted. 

The  Navaho-Hopi  program,  as  con- 
Uiined  in  Pubhc  Law  474  of  the  81st 
Congress,  authorized  $38,570,000  to  be 
appropriated  over  a  period  of  10  years 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  Indian  groups. 
The  program  was  expected  to  achieve 
the  following  purposes;  First,  to  enable 
the  Navaho  people  to  attain  economic 
.self-sufQciency  throufh  their  own  ef- 
forts; second,  to  assist  thtm  in  bcconiing 
healthy,  enlightened  citizens,  capable  of 
enjoying  the  full  bencfis  of  our  democ- 
racy; and,  third,  to  carry  out  the  1c?g1 
and  moral  oljl'gations  of  the  Federal 
Govrrnment  to  the  Navaho  1  ribe.  The 
law  also  created  a  Joint  Con^mittee  en 
Navaho-Hopi  Indian  Administration  to 
oversee  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  number  of  categories  of  assistance 
were  set  forth  in  the  1950  act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  authorized  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilitirs  amounted  to 
$25  million.  Another  $10  million  was 
to  be  used  for  con.servation  and  ranf;e- 
improvemcnt  v  ork.  Some  $20  milhon 
was  earmarked  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails. 

Mr.  President,  in  1917  there  were  less 
than  100  miles  of  all-v,cathcr  roads  in 
the  Navaho  country.  Yet  the  reserva- 
tion area  covers  more  than  25.000  square 
miles.  This  critical  lack  of  roads  was  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  Indian  economy 
and  to  the  health,  education,  and  other 
activities  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  is 
difficult  for  most  of  us  to  imagine  that 
an  area  of  16  million  acres,  about  the 
size  of  the  Slate  of  West  Virginia,  could 
po-ssibly  get  along  with  100  miks  of 
roadway. 

In  the  years  since  1950.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navaho-Hopi  Administration 
has.  from  time  to  time,  held  hearings  in 
Washington  on  the  progress  of  the  re- 
habilitation program.  Last  November 
we  convened  a  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee in  Gallup.  N  Mcx  ,  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  Navahos  and  Hopis  on  the 
subject  of  road  construction  on  the  reser- 
vations. We  also  invited  representatives 
of  the  highway  departments  of  the  States 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado, 
as  well  as  Indian  Bureau  officials  to  pre- 
sent their  problems  and  comments  with 
respect  to  highway  needs  in  the  area. 

I  believe  I  .speak  for  all  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  when  I  .say  that  the 
one  glaring  failure  under  the  long-range 
rehabilitation  act  has  been  the  road  con- 
struction program.  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  health,  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made,  but  the  road  situation 
shows  relatively  little  progress.  The 
CommL-^.sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  I  addressed  to  him  on 
October  25.  1957.  replied,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

The  10-Te,ir  rehabilitation  road  proRram 
covered  1.200  miles  of  road  considered  to  be 
t'le  most  Important  on  the  reservation.    Ten 


ye.Trs  ago  it  was  ectlmatcd  that  this  1.200 
miles  could  be  Improved  f"r  $20  million. 
Since  then  Industrial  development,  resource 
development,  and  an  expansion  of  tlie  educa- 
tion program  Indicate  a  need  for  2.500  miles 
of  road. 

Due  to  rlflng  construction  costs  and  higher 
standards  required  by  an  unfc  rcseen  Increase 
in  traffic  volume,  the  $14,240,000  which  has 
become  p.val^^ble  under  this  prrgram  has  re- 
sulted In  the  Improvement  of  only  371  miles 
of  road. 

The  trrfTlc  Increase  hns  put  some  of  the 
roads  In  the  original  prof;ram  In  a  clacE  cllrl- 
ble  to  Fcdc-ral-ald  bcc'j;iciary  funds  wliicJi 
are  allocated  to  Stit^s.  The  Bureau  has  hnd 
some  success  In  Inducing  the  States  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  to  take  over  104  miles  of  In- 
dian roads.  We  are  trying  to  pcrstiade  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  take  over  150  inUcs  of 
road  between  Tuba  City  nnd  Shinrrck  en  this 
basis  However,  It  must  Lr*  concluded  that  It 
has  not  b.->en  poeslblc  to  keep  anywhere 
near  up  to  the  rehabilitation  program  sched- 
ule for  road  con:;tructlon  with  the  appro- 
prlnt:ons  that  have  b^cn  made  available.  A 
substantlnl  Increase  In  npprnprlatli  ns  would 
be  required  to  make  satltfactory  prcgress  on 
this  program. 

At  our  November  heoring.  the  Indians 
indicated  strongly  tliat  they  wanted,  at 
the  very  minimum.  Routes  1  and  3 — 
the  main  roads  crossing  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  north  and  south — brought  up 
to  State  secondary  road  standards.  The 
remaining  $5  million  authorization  in 
the  1950  act  will  not  be  adequate  to  do 
the  needed  job.  Therefore,  legislation 
has  been  proposed  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  increase  the  authorization  for  road 
construction  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  Ih  view  of  the  promises 
which  tlie  Federal  Gove:  nment  made  to 
the  two  tribes  back  in  19:0.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  fail  to  have  the  road-build- 
ing p;ogram  go  forward  a.s  originally 
contemplated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
S.  34G8  was  introduced.  Our  record  as 
a  Nation  in  the  treatment  of  the  Nava- 
hos has  not  been  an  enviable  one.  With 
only  2  years  remaining  of  the  10-year 
rehabilitation  program,  thare  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  finishing  the  road  projects 
on  the  reservation  unless  additional  au- 
thorizations and  apprcprialions  are 
forthcoming. 

The  economic  development  of  tlie 
Navaho  country — which  includes  the 
four  corners  area  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona. Colorado,  and  Utah— has  been 
phenomena]  in  recent  years.  Oil,  gas, 
and  uranium  production  in  this  section 
of  the  Southwest  has  progressed  beyond 
the  dreams  and  expectations  of  anyone 
a  few  years  back.  The  only  way  this 
development  can  proceed  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Indians  is  through  highway 
construction.  Nothing  we  can  do  will  be 
more  helpful  in  opening  job  opportuni- 
ties to  these  Indians,  than  making  the 
reservations  accessible  through  aclequate 
roads  to  private  enterprise  to  fully 
utilize  this  rich  area. 

By  the  enactment  of  S.  3468  the 
United  States  will  be  living  up  to  its 
commitments  to  the  Indians.  It  will  au- 
thorize an  additional  $20  million  for  con- 
tract authority  to  bring  routes  1  and  3 
of  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  reservation 
up  to  secondary  road  standards. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  con- 
struction program  will  be  fulfilled  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  I  hope  that 


the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  the 
pending  measure  so  that  we  may  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  1950  rehabili- 
tation act. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  t::ie  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neubei^gerI,  who 
only  a  fcv.-  da.\s  ago  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  fcr  the  benefit  of  tlxe 
Klrmath  Indians.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  had  worked  long,  and  I 
think,  intelligently,  on  that  proialnm.  I 
congratulated  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
at  that  time. 

I  .see  in  the  Chamber,  also,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  G-)i.DWATrnl. 
At  the  hearing  which  was  held  in  Gallup 
and  at  the  prcious  hearing,  which  was 
held  in  V/indcv  Rock,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  wan  present  and  discu.?.'?eJ 
the  road  problem  wiih  the  Navaho  In- 
dians. His  attendance.  I  may  say,  w?s 
some.', hat  indicative  of  a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  country,  becau-e 
the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  twice 
came  to  the  meetings,  piloting  his  own 
plane,  flying  in  over  the  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion, and  arriving  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes — perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half — 
f lOm  his  home ;  whereas  only  a  few  years 
ago  several  days  would  have  been  needed 
to  get  to  the  Navaho  Reservation.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  knows  the  Navaho 
country  much  better  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  know  it,  for  he  has  developed  pic- 
tures of  its  natural  scenery,  conducted  a 
trading  post  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
reservation,  and  knows  the  problems  of 
the  Navaho  Indians  very  well.  I  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  the  hearings  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am 
not  a  resident  of  the  Southwest,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  most 
important  sections  of  the  country. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Aflairs,  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  work  closely  with  my  two 
friends  from  the  Southwest,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER],  in  behalf  of  a  bill 
which  I  regard  as  fully  merited. 

Becau.se  my  own  State  of  Oregon  con- 
tains Indian  reservations  which  are 
strategic  in  location  and  vast  in  area,  I 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  serious 
problems  involved  in  transportation  and 
communication  across  an  Indian  reser- 
vation which  is  even  larger,  in  very  sub- 
stantial measure,  than  any  reservation 
which  is  located  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  3468,  intro- 
duced by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  amends 
the  Navaho-Hopi  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1950,  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
road  construction  on  these  two  Indian 
Reservations  situated  in  the  States  of 
Arizona.   New  Mexico,  and   Utah. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1950,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Federal  Government  embarked  upon 
a  long-range  program  for  the  improve- 
nent  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
oi  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indians  begin- 
ning in  1951.    A  substantial  amount  of 
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money  was  authorized  to  be  expended 
over  a  period  of  10  years  with  which  to 
build  schools,  medical  facilities,  conser- 
vation works,  and  roads  and  trails  for 
tiir'se  two  Indian  groups.  That  program 
has  advanced  very  well,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  exception  is  in  road  and 
trail  construction. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  Senate  are 
indebted  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  bringing  to  our  attention  the 
failure  of  the  road  program  in  the 
Navaho  country,  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  474,  81st  Congress. 

In  November  of  1957,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Navaho-Hopi  In- 
dian Administration,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  I .  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee,  went  to 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  road  construction  on  tlie 
two  reservations. 

I  emphasize  that  those  are  the  hear- 
ings to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  addressed  himself  when  he  de- 
scribed the  flying  trip  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  to  be  in  attendance  at 
that  particular  hearing.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  testimony  which 
was  developed  at  those  hearings,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  showed  conclusively  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  ful- 
filling the  obligation  it  had  a.ssumed  un- 
der the  long-range  Navaho  Act  to  build 
over  1,000  miles  of  roads  acros.s  the  res- 
ervation. In  fact,  the  record  showed 
that  only  371  miles  of  roadways  had  been 
built  through  fiscal  year  1958. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  one  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  expan."=e 
of  Indian  country,  and  particularly  of 
the  reservations  within  my  own  State.  I 
recognize  that  the  road  system  now  in 
operation  in  the  Navaho  country — the 
largest  Indian  reservation  in  the  entire 
United  States  consisting  of  more  than 
25,000  square  miles  and  75.000  inhabi- 
tants— is  completely  inadequate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if,  at  the  time 
we  enacted  the  Navaho-Hopi  rehabilita- 
tion program,  we  promised  the  Indians  a 
satisfactory  network  of  roads  on  the  res- 
ervation, we  .should  make  every  attempt 
to  carry  out  our  obligation.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  Navahos  and  Hopis, 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  have 
routes  1  and  3  on  the  reservation  brought 
up  to  State  secondary  standards.  The 
State  Highway  Commi.s.sions  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Colorado  also 
support  the  Indians  in  this  respect  and 
endorse  S.  3468.  If  this  is  done,  the  main 
arterial  roads  on  the  reservation  will  per- 
mit continued  economic  expansion  and 
development  of  tribal  assets  which  in 
turn  will  promote  the  standard  of  living 
of  those  Indians  who  reside  in  tliis  geo- 
graphical area. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  lend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  behalf  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  acted  upon  expeditiously  both  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Hou.se,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  promptly 
utilize  the  additional  moneys  we  are  au- 
thorizing to  build  these  two  essential 
Indian  roads. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  bills  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  report  to 
the  Senate  at  this  session.  The  bill  not 
only  does  simple  justice  to  one  of  the 
important  Indian  tribes,  which  is  also 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  tribes,  but  also 
provides  for  the  legitimate  economic  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  tran.sporta- 
t'on  in  communities  in  the  vast  American 
Southwest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  measure  is  acted  upon.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distmguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson! 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  NeuberrerI.  Both 
Senators  have  understood  this  question, 
whereas  in  the  past  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get  members  of  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  the  vast  Nav- 
aho-Hopi Reservations  in  northern  Ari- 
zona. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  been  particularly  diligent  in  helping 
to  solve  this  problem.  I  express  the  grat- 
itude of  the  people  of  Arizona  and  par- 
ticularly our  Indian  friends,  the  Navahos 
and  the  Hopis,  for  what  he  has  done. 

We  in  Arizona  have  lived  with  this 
problem  all  our  lives.  We  recognize  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field.  We  are  speaking 
about  an  area  In  northern  Arizona, 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  southern 
Utah  which  Is  larger  than  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  It  embraces  16  million 
acres.  In  fact,  it  is  larger  than  most  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Missi.<;sippi  River. 
Yet  it  is  tucked  away  and  is  almost  lost 
in  the  vastness  of  our  large  Western 
States. 

In  1C68.  when  tlie  treaty  with  the 
Navahos  was  signed  by  Ki!;  Carson,  the 
population  of  the  tribe  was  about  6.800. 
We  talk  about  the  vanishing  American. 
This  is  one  triljc — the  Navahos — which 
has  not  vanished.  Today  th.e  tnbe 
numbers,  roughly,  75.000.  and  by  1975 
the  poiJulation  of  the  tribe  is  expected  to 
be  100.000.  Imagine,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  people  on  16  millijn  acres,  when 
the  16  million  acres  will  not  support 
more  than  50,000  people— in  fact,  prob- 
ably only  about  45.000. 

Ten  years  ago.  or  just  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  neither  a  truck  nor 
an  automobile  could  be  seen  on  the 
entire  reservation,  unless  it  was  a  truck 
or  an  automobile  driven  by  a  white  man. 
I  have  a  trading  post  in  a  rtMnotc  por- 
tion of  that  reservation.  Tlie  last  35 
miles  of  the  road  to  it  require  me  to 
drive  for  2'_,  hours:  and  I  do  not  try  to 
drive  it  at  night,  bccau.se  at  nirrht  it  is 
impossible  to  see  where  the  road  is. 

Many  sections  of  the  reservation  are 
In  a  similar  situation.  For  a  long  time 
the  Indians  have  been  getting  along 
with  their  old  Studebaker  wagons  and 
teams,  but  today  there  are  more  and 
more  automobiles  on  the  leservation. 
That  has  occurred  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  lumbering  on  the  New  Mex- 
ico border,  and  the  construction  of 
.schools  and  hospitals,  and,  particularly, 
the  development  of  oil  and  pas  In  the 
Four  Corners  area,  the  only  place  in  the 


United  States  where  four  States  come 
together;  they  are  the  States  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

At  the  pre.sent  time.  In  view  of  the 
pipeline  to  Los  Angeles,  and  another 
pipeline  which  Is  planned,  and  in  view 
of  the  opinion  of  the  oil  geologists  that 
this  area  contains  probably  the  largest 
remaining  undeveloped  deposit  of  oil 
and  gas  in  the  United  States,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  the  bill  be 
enacted,  in  order  to  ojx'n  up  this  area, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
but  also  to  enable  American  industry 
to  get  into  it,  and  in  that  way  to  help 
the  Indians. 

The  bill  will  do  the.se  things  for  the 
people  who  live  in  this  general  area. 
The  Navahos  have  lived  there  for  400 
years;  and  the  Hopis  have  hved  there 
for  2.500  years.  In  fact,  the  village  of 
Oraibi.  a  Hopi  village,  is  the  oldest  con- 
tinuously occupied  village  on  the  North 
American  Continent 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  do  the 
following  things:  First,  it  will  bring  in- 
dustry to  the  Indians:  second.  It  will 
bring  the  Indians  closer  together.  TJiese 
people  have  always  been  semi-nomadic; 
they  wander  wherever  their  sheep  graze. 
They  have  summer  homes  on  the  tops  of 
the  mesas,  where  it  is  cool;  and  they 
have  winter  homes  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
canyons,  where  it  is  warm.  They  still 
live  in  hogans,  which  are  patterned  after 
the  igloo.  The  problem  is  to  educate 
them  and  to  provide  them  witli  the  nec- 
essary health  facilities.  But  with  the 
development  of  roads  and  the  white 
man's  form  of  transportation,  the  In- 
dians can  be  brought  together  in  town 
groups;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day — 
as  I  know  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  does — when  the  hogan 
will  be  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  when  the 
Indians  will  live  together  in  communities, 
as  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion.  I  wLsh  to 
express  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my 
apineciation  for  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  in  this  matter 
and  for  his  leadership  in  the  committee. 
In  making  po.ssible  the  passage  of  Uiis 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDFRSON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed;  and 
then  the  next  bill  on  the  schedule  can 
be  called  up:  and  then  we  can  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PnoxMiRE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted, the  quoslion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  tiie 
third  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  in  cx- 
amininrr  the  bill,  I  notice  that  it  .seems  to 
eliminate  the  road  from  Kayenta  to  the 
Utah  State  line,  where  the  Utah  State 
Road  Commi.ssion  has  already  built  a 
hard-surfarcd  road.     Is  that  a  facf 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  think  not. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water  I  is  far  more  familiar  with  that 
area  than  I  am:  but  I  can  say  that  two 
highway.s— Highway  No.  1  and  Highway 
No.  3— stretch  across  that  area  of  Ari- 
zona.     The   completion   of    those   roads 
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and  their  Improvement  to  secondary 
road  standards  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  road  which  runs  from 
Kayenta  to  the  Utah  State  line. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  bill  contain 
an  increased  authorization  for  the  de- 
velopment to  secondary-road  standards 
of  the  road  which  now  runs  from  Tuba 
City  through  Kayenta  and  to  Shiprock? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  It  does;  it  is 
Highway  No.  1.  However,  the  road  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  inter- 
ested is,  I  am  quite  sure,  one  which  goes 
northward  from  Kaventa. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes;  on  to  Goulding 
Station  and  then  to  Mexican  Hat.  I  am 
advi-sed  by  my  constituents  in  Utah  that 
there  is  already  hard-surfaced  road  from 
there  to  the  Utah  border. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  .say  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  correct,  in  that 
the  State  of  Utah  has  partially  com- 
pleted Utah  Highway  6  from  Moab  to 
Blanding  to  Mexican  Hat.  and  then  to 
Goulding  Station  or  Goulding  s  trading 
post,  which  is  on  the  Utah-Arizona  bor- 
der. If  the  Senator  will  examine  the 
map.  he  will  see  that  substantial  work 
has  been  completed  or  programmed 
through  June  30  on  the  stretch  of  road 
from  Kayenta  to  the  border. 

Mr.  WATKINS  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill?  Is  it  to  authorize  road  work 
which  was  authorized  by  the  act  known 
as  the  Rehabilitation  Art  for  the  Navahos 
and  Hopis''  I  refer  to  the  act  which  be- 
came law  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The.se  roads  in  Ari- 
zona are  State  roads  Funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  roads  were  available 
under  the  original  authorization  act. 
However,  according  to  present  standards, 
the  funds  available  under  that  authoriza- 
tion act  are  not  nearly  sufficient. 

This  bill  will  make  possible  the  com- 
pletion of  routes  1  and  3.  acro.ss  Arizona. 
All  the  work  on  the  New  Mexico  side,  let 
me  say.  has  been  finished.  The  bill  will 
make  it  pos.';ible  to  finish  or  to  bring  up 
to  secondary-road  standards,  these  roads 
in  Arizona,  and  Arizona  will  then  take 
them  over  for  maintenance  purpo.ses. 
Tlie  Navaho  Indians  will  then  be  able  to 
cross  this  part  of  Arizona  and  the  res- 
ervation by  means  of  these  routes. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  school  program,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  Indian  children  to  the 
schools.  Commissioner  Glenn  Emmons. 
Who  is  hiRhly  respected  by  all  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  has  tried  hard  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Indian  children  to  attend 
the  .schools,  but  the  condition  of  the 
roads  has  not  permitted  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  from  the  map  it 
appears  that  about  19  miles  of  road  be- 
tween Kayenta  and  Goulding  Station. 
where  the  road  would  enter  Utah,  is  not 
hard-surfaced  road.  Many  of  the 
Navahos  reside  in  that  area  and  in  the 
area  on  up  into  Utah,  in  San  Juan 
County.  They  have  a  health  problem 
N\hich  we  would  like  to  take  care  of. 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  there,  and  held 
a  hearing  at  Goulding  Station;  the  hear- 
ing was  in  connection  with  the  health 
situation  and  the  establisiinient  of  med- 


ical centers,  clinics,  and  possibly  a  hos- 
pital somewhere  in  the  area.  They  are 
made  necessary  because  of  the  absence 
of  roads  over  which  the  Indians  can 
travel  to  Shiprock,  where  a  larger  hos- 
pital was  being  built. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  road  from 
Kayenta  to  the  Utah  border  has  for 
many  years — although  it  has  not  been  a 
hard-surfaced  road — been  easily  pass- 
able at  all  times,  except  during  the  snow 
season.  That  portion  has  already  re- 
ceived funds,  and  substantial  work  has 
been  done  on  it  this  year.  The  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is,  ^s  I 
understand,  to  complete  the  road,  under 
the  1959  budget. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  Indians  to 
the  hospital  when  they  want  to  go  there 
is  now  .solved  by  the  hospital  at  Kayenta, 
which  they  can  reach  much  more  easily 
than  the  one  at  Shiprock. 

To  go  from  Kayenta  to  Mexican  Hat 
has  long  been  relatively  easy.  But  to  go 
from  Kayenta  to  Dennehotso  and  Teec 
Nos  Pas.  and  to  Shiprock  involves  the 
use  of  a  trail  that  is  practically  impa.ss- 
able,  and  no  one  of  good  judgment  would 
try  to  drive  over  it  at  night,  because  it  is 
bare  rock,  and  one  could  not  find  it  in 
the  dark. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  one  road 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  good  road,  when 
viewed  from  western  de.sert  standards. 

Another  road  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!  and  I  are 
interested  in.  and  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  only  a  trail,  must  be  opened 
in  order  to  provide  access  to  the  Four 
Corners  area. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  that  done;  in  fact,  I  am  ready 
to  support  the  construction  of  the  road 
in  that  direction.  But  I  wonder  why  the 
road  for  19  miles  from  Kayenta  to 
Goulding  Station  is  not  included  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  that  when 
the  hearing  was  held  at  Gallup,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  In- 
dians were  there,  and  they  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  program  they  were  not 
able  to  accompli-sh  with  their  present 
funds.  The  Indian  Bureau  road  repre- 
sentatives were  all  there.  They  desig- 
nated Highway  No.  1  and  Highway  No.  3. 
because  the  road  that  leads  to  Mexican 
Hat  can  be  provided  for  out  of  existing 
construction  funds.  The  Indian  Bureau 
authorities  have  promised  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  there  anything  in 
writing  to  indicate  they  are  willing  to  do 
so?  Information  coming  to  me  throuRh 
that  hearing  was  it  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  have  the  highway  system. 
While  it  may  not  be  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, the  State  of  Utah  has  been  building 
a  hard-surface  road.  It  seems  to  me  the 
other  road  ought  to  connect  with  that 
road.  It  sliould  not  be  too  hard  to  com- 
plete construction  on  a  19-mile  section. 
It  seems  to  me  if  money  is  being  provided, 
enough  should  be  provided  to  complete 
that  section. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  yield,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  such 
a  plan  is  in  writing  and  is  in  the  written 
plans  of  the  Navaho  Roadbuilding  Di- 
vision.   Tlie  moneys  which  are  available 


are  not  going  to  be  diverted  from  the 
Kayenta-Goulding  Road.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  building  of  this  entire  road 
will  result  in  more  money  being  spent  on 
the  road  in  which  the  Senator  is  inter- 
ested. That  road  is  now  in  excellent, 
passable  condition,  I  may  say.  It  is  a 
dirt  road,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  safe  to  drive 
on  it.  It  is  sati.sfactory  until  it  reaches 
near  the  San  Juan  River,  and  that  is  in 
Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  portion  has  al- 
ready been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  portion  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  has  been  taken 
care  of.  Some  of  the  money  which  has 
been  made  available  for  all  the  roads  will 
be  used  to  build  that  short  length  of 
road. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  principal 
highways? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  the  two  prin- 
cipal highways. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Were  they  not  cov- 
ered by  the  original  authorization? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  they  were 
covered  by  the  orginal  authorization,  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  1,200 
miles  of  road  on  the  reservation.  The 
1,200  miles  has  since  grown  to  be  2,000 
miles,  and  the  actual  constructioii_Jj<- 
volves  something  like  370  miles.  What 
we  hoped  to  do  was,  by  having  a  meeting 
with  the  highway  officials  of  the  States 
of  Colorado.  Utah.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  to  decide  whether,  if  we  took  the 
expense  of  the  two  main  roads  off  the 
backs  of  the  Indians  and  provided  money 
to  the  highway  commission,  the  Indian 
Bureau  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
other  roads  with  the  money  they  regu- 
larly get,  but  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  north  and  south  roads.  I 
believe  there  is  enough  money  in  the  ap- 
propriation commitment  to  take  care  of 
the  other  roads  if  we  can  relieve  the 
Indian  Bureau  from  spending  so  much 
of  authorized  funds  on  Highways  1  and  3. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  road  from  Mexi- 
can Hat  to  Goulding  Station  has  been 
hard  surfaced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     By  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  All  we  want  is  19 
miles  from  Kayenta  to  Goulding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say.  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said,  that  if  High- 
way 1  and  Highway  3  are  eliminated 
from  the  program,  that  the  money  can  be 
spent  on  the  north  and  south  roads,  the 
Senator  will  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
completion  of  the  road.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  in  writing,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  was  present. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  present  au- 
thorization is  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
zation previously  made  for  the  $88  mil- 
lion program  for  education  and  general 
rehabilitation  of  the  Navaho  and  the 
Hopi  Indians,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
coriect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  This  authorization 
will  not  take  away  from  that  general 
program  money  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  finishing  of  the  highway  to 
Goulding  from  Kayenta,  will  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from    Arizona    and    the    Senator    from 
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Mexico  can  see  that,  in  the  interest  of 

the  Indians,  that  road  should  be  com- 
pleted. Sometimes  there  are  rains  and 
floods,  and.  since  the  drainage  is  not  too 
good,  the  road  can  become  impassable. 
Ihat  road  should  Le  made  passable. 
Since  Utah  has  developed  the  highway 
t3  that  particular  point.  I  do  not  think 
tiiat  19-mile  stretch  should  be  neglected. 
I  want  to  be  sure  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Nav- 
aho-Hopi  Committee,  that  I  will  make  it 
my  personal  business  to  see  that  it  is  not 
r\eylected.     Pledges  have  been  made.      I 

know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
make  it  his  personal  business  to  see  that 
it  is  not  ne;-;lected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  remind  the 
Senator  it  was  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  high- 
way departments,  plus  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau, that  at  the  present  rate  of  build- 
ing, incident  to  the  present  rate  of  ap- 
propriating money,  it  would  take  about 
15  years  to  build  the  two  roads  to  the 
required  standards.  Tlie  higliway  de- 
partment has  agreed  to  take  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  when  they  are 
completed.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
it  will  mean  a  faster  completion  of  the 
road  in  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
is  interested,  and  there  will  also  be  as- 
surance that  the  road  will  be  main- 
tained, which  is  something  we  have  not 
been  able  to  be  as.sured  of.  with  the 
small  amount  of  money  we  have  been 
able  to  provide. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  a  matter  of 
appropriation  to  complete  tlic  road. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  or  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  know  whetlier  there  is 
money  in  the  budget  this  year  for  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  know  there 
are  several  million  dollars.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  IIay- 
den),  this  year  had  an  additional  sum 
of  money  provided  for  Indian  roads. 
Referring  to  the  map,  if  this  particular 
road  were  completed,  it  would  make 
much  more  feasible  the  completion  of 
the  road  going  in  the  direction  of  Mex- 
ican Hat. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  believes  and 
assures  me  that  the  19-mile  stretch  will 
be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  give  the  Senator 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  that  it  will  have 
priority  over  other  roads  which  might 
be   thought  of   in   the  meantime? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  give  the  Senator 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  know  what  hap- 
pens to  roads  unless  one  stays  on  the  job 
and  sees  that  appropriations  are  made 
for  their  construction.  We  do  not  want 
to  overlook  completing  that  road,  when 
we  have  constructed  one  part  of  it  to 
the  Arizona-Utah  border.  The  road 
will  benefit  not  only  the  Indians  in  that 
area,  but  also  tourists  and  those  work- 
ing in  the  oil  fields  and  uranium  mines. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  Indians,  as  I 
found  out  in  my  visit  to  this  area. 


If  I  can  have  the  a.ssurance  that  this 
important  link  will  be  finished.  I  will 
feel  better  about  the  road  situation. 

I  compliment  the  two  Senators  for 
their  interest  in  the  Navaho  roads,  be- 
cau.«^e  that  matter  has  been  one  of  the 
serious  drawbacks  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  Navaho  Indians. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  the  engros-smcnt  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnc;ro.<;5Pd 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Thnt  the  first  section 
Of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  lu  promote  tlie 
rehabilitation  of  the  Navaho  and  Hopl  Tribes 
of  Indians  and  a  better  ufUlzatlon  of  the 
resource."!  of  the  Navaho  and  Hop!  Indinn 
ReBervntlons.  and  for  other  p\iri>oses."  ap- 
proved April  19.  1950  (C4  Stat.  44).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "88.570.000"  and 
inrertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "108.570.000";  (2) 
by  amending  clause  (7)  of  such  section  to 
read   as   follows:    "(7)    Hoads   and    trulls.   t-tO 

million;  of  \^hlch  not  less  than  $20  million 

shall  be  (A)  available  for  contract  authority 
for  such  con.st ruction  and  Improvement  of 
the  roads  designated  as  route  1  and  route  3 
on  the  Navaho  and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  p)ortlon  of 
such  roada  located  In  any  State  up  to  at 
least  the  secondary  road  standards  In  effect 
In  such  State,  and  (B)  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  expended  on  such  roads  under  the 
$?0  million  authorlz-itlon  provided  under 
this  clause  prior  to  amendment.":  Pro- 
vided, That  such  contract  authority  and  such 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  addition  to  sums  appor- 
tioned to  Indian  reservations  or  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (70  SUt. 
374). 


REIMBURSEMENT    OF    OWNERS    OP 
CERTAIN   LANDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1545. 
H   R. 6940. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6940)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of  lands 
acquired  for  developments  under  his  ju- 
risdiction for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY  A  MAJOR  TAX  CUT  MUST  T*OT 
BE  FURTHER  POSTPONED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  a  very  seriou."?  economic  recession. 
It  Is  deeper  and  more  serious  than  either 


one  of  the  other  two  postwar  recesslon.s. 

F\irther.  less  has  been  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stop  It  or  to  try  to  turn 
It  around  than  was  done  either  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  1948-49  recession,  or 
by  the  present  administration  Itself  dur- 
ing the  1953-54  recession. 

Some  will  say  that  such  dour  state- 
ments .ibout  the  seriousness  of  the  re- 
cession are  merely  those  of  confirmed 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom.  But  this 
truth  can  be  shown  by  objective  facts 
which  even  the  most  blatant  optimists 

cannot  deny. 

What  arc  these  objective  facts?  We 
should  look  mainly  at  three  Important 
areas  of  economic  activity,  namely,  the 
index  of  industrial  production,  the  un- 
employment figures,  and  bii-siness  plans 
for  investment  or  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures. 

THE      Uia      DROP      IN      TIIK      INDEX      OF      IKDUSTKIAL 
PRODUCTION 

Let  us  look  first  at  Uie  index  of  indus- 
trial production  wh.ch  ls  issued  monthly 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Last  Au- 
gust, the  index  stood  at  145.  The  figure 
for  April,  which  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced, is  at  126.  or  19  points  below 
that  of  August.  This  is  a  drop  of  over 
13  percent  in  8  months,  or  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  2  ix)ints  and  I'j  f>er- 
cent  per  month,  or  by  about  20  percent. 
This  is  a  bigger  drop  in  this  index  Uian 
occurred  in  either  of  the  other  two  post- 
war recessions  and  indicates  that  there 
is  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Tiie  huge  decline  in  Industrial  produc- 
tion, the  operation  of  the  steel  indvistry 
at  below  50  percent  of  capacity,  the  great 
decline  in  auto  sales  and  production,  and 
the  falling  o£f  of  carloadings  and  other 
less  general  indicators  are  causes  for 
very  serious  concern  and  should  have 
led  to  far  more  vigorous  action  much  be- 
fore this  very  late  date. 

THE  CRE.\T  RISE  IN  UNEMPLOTMENT 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  unemployment 
figures  The  late.<5t  figures  sho-w  thnt  in 
April  there  were  5  1  million  people  In  the 
United  States  who  were  fully  unem- 
ployed. In  addition,  those  who  were 
working  only  part  time  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  another  13  million  fully  unem- 
ployed persons,  for  2  men  who  each  work 
only  half-time  are  the  same  as  1  man 
fully  unemployed  When  I  speak  about 
part-time  workers,  I  refer  to  the  Invol- 
untary part-time  workers.  The  figure 
of  6  4  million  Is  112  percent  of  the  57 
million  people  In  thi.«i  country  who  either 
work  at  wage.s  and  salaries  or  who  are 
seeking  such  work. 

The  figure  of  5  1  million  fully  unem- 
ployed compares  with  only  2  6  million 
fully  unemployed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recession  in  AuRust  of  1957.  We  have 
had.  therefore,  virtually  a  doubling  of 
the  number  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  fully  unemployed,  and  when  the 
part-time  workers  are  included,  unem- 
ployment has  risen  by  almost  150  per- 
cent. 

I  have  watched  with  great  Interest  the 
Interpretation  which  this  administration 
has  placed  on  the  unemployment  figures 
month  by  month.    One  must  have  a  good 
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understanding  of  the  seasonal  charac- 
teristics of  the  unemployment  fit;ures  in 
order  to  Interpret  them  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  I  noted  that  in  the  period 
from  January  to  February,  when  in  1 
month  the  unemployment  fipures  rose  by 
almost  700.000,  the  administration 
pointed  out  that  this  great  Increase  was 
due  in  larpe  part  to  ( 1  •  the  weather,  and 

(2)  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  sharp 
rise  in  unemployment  in  the  montlis  fol- 
lowing the  Chri.stmas  season.  They 
were  correct  about  this  in  only  small 
part,  for  when  the  fiKures  were  season- 
ally adjusted,  there  was  still  an  increase 

of  from  5.8  to  6  7  percent  in  total  unem- 
ployment of  the  civihan  labor  force. 
This  was  a  very  large  increase  indeed. 
However,  the  point  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration deliberately  minimized  this  very 
great  increa.se  and  pointed  to  the  season- 
al factors  as  mitigating  forces 

During    the    la.-^t    2    months,    the   total 
number  of   unemployed   has   not   ri.sen 
and.  in  fact,  has  fallen  somewhat  in  the 
period  from  March  to  April      However, 
'   this  is  u  time  of  year  when  there  should 
be  a  ver>'  larce  drop  m  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  becau.se  of  the  beginning  of 
farm  work,  outside  work,  and  construc- 
tion work  due  to  improved  weather  con- 
ditions.    But  instead  of  the  normal  dc- 
crea.se     in     unemployment     of     around 
400,000  in  this  period,  we  have  seen  an 
actual  increa.se  in  the  March  fipures  and 
only  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  April 
figures.     Yet   the  administration,  aided 
by    the    w  lUinrmess    of    many    papers    to 
print   their  publicity   handouts   without 
analysis,  tried  to  Kive  the  impression  that 
conditions  had  greatly  improved.     How- 
ever, when  the  figures  were  analyzed  by 
the  experts,  the  financial  columnists,  and 
the  working  pre.ss.  it  was  .soon  seen  that 
this  was  not  true  and  that  unemploy- 
ment, as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,    when    .sea.sonally    adju.^ted.    ro.se 
from  6.7  to  7  percent  in  the  February- 
March  period  and  from  7  to  7  5  percent 
in   the    Marcli-Apnl    period.     In   other 
words,  in   the  last  2  months  unemploy- 
ment has  continued  to  rise  at  virtually 
the  same  monthly  rate  it  has  risen  since 
the  bej4inning  of  the  rece.ssion. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  period,  the  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  have  pointed 
to  the  actual  ficures  and  avoided  com- 
ment on  the  .sea.-^nnally  adjusted  fipures. 
Month  by  month,  they  have  always 
placed  the  best  possible  interpretation 
on  the.se  ngures.  Furthermore,  even  be- 
yond this,  when  one  looks  at  the  nj.;ures 
for  manufacturinp  employment  and  ex- 
cludes the  agriculture,  mining,  con- 
struct-on, wholesale,  and  retail  trade 
figures— in  other  words,  the  nonmanu- 
facturing  figures— one  sees  that  in  man- 
ufacturing there  has  been  an  average 
decrease  in  employment  since  August  of 
1957  of  approximately  300.000  per  month 
and  that  in  manufacturing  it  is  not  only 
the  seasonally  adjusted  figures  which 
have  declined  month  by  month,  but  the 
absolute  numbers  employed  al.so  have 
actually  declined  evm  in  those  months 
v.iien  because  of  seasonal  factors  there 
•should  have  been  a  ccnsiderable  increa.se 
m  employment  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  unemploymt  nt. 


Nor  am  I  impres.sed  by  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  chief  cause  for 
this  is  that  the  major  proportion  of  these, 
or  about  50.000  a  week,  are  exhausting 
their  claim.s  for  benefits.  They  are  still 
unemployed  but  are  no  longer  partially 
protected  by   unemployment   insurance. 

BfSINESS    PLANS    FOR    INVFSTMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  pi  incipal  reason 
why  tills  recession  is  potentially  more 
dangerous  than  either  the  1948-49  reces- 
sion or  the  1953-54  recession  is  that  this 

one  appears  to  be  a  cla.ssical  capital- 
goods  rece.ssion,  whereas  the  other  two 
po.stwar  recessions  were  largely  inven- 
tory recessions.  The  difference  is  that 
in  a  capital-poods  recession  bu.siness  fails 
to  invest  in  plant  and  equipment,  down- 
ward cumulative  forces  are  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  once  these  forces  are  set  in 
motion,  they  tend  to  progress  more  in 
geometric    than    in    merely    arithmetic 

proportion.s.  Small  change.s  in  invest- 
ment potentially  can  lead  to  very  preat 
changes  in  the  overall  economy,  particu- 
larly in  income  and  employment. 

Therefore,  when  we  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  bu.siness  plans  for  new  plant 
and  equipment,  there  is  every  reason  to 
view  the  present  situation  as  a  dangerous 
one.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
predict  that  we  v.ill  have  a  depres.«ion, 
but  the  possibilities  of  such  an  event  are 
much  preater  than  they  should  be  and  it 
is  foolish  for  us  to  continue  to  take  such 
preat  risks  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1957.  business 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $37,750,000  000 
a  year.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1958. 
the  estimates  of  this  fipure  had  fallen 
by  $5.2  billion,  or  13  percent,  or  to  a 
figure  of  $32,550,000,000.  These  figures 
were  released  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commerce 
Department  jointly  in  March  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  fipure  of  13 
percent  is  much  smaller  than  the  decline 
which  will  in  fact  occur.  The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  stated 
when  it  released  these  figures  on 
March  14: 

Tlie  survey  indicates  that  the  decline  in 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures,  which 
begin  with  the  fourth  q\iarter  of  1957,  will 
continue  into  the  second  half  of  1958. 

The  Commerce-SEC  figures  for  capi- 
tal expenditures  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries show  an  even  preater  decline. 
They  dropped  from  $16,370  000.000  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1957  to  $13  230.000,- 
000  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958,  or  by 
$3  14  billion,  or  19  percent. 

The  other  main  .source  for  informa- 
tion on  business  plans  for  capital  ex- 
penditures is  the  McGraw  Hill  survey. 
Because  of  some  difference  in  classifica- 
tion, their  figures  are  not  directly  com- 
parable to  the  Commerce-SEC  figures. 
The  latest  McGraw  Hill  fipures.  which 
were  released  in  April  1958.  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  drop  of  18  percent  in 
capital  spending  by  manufacturing  com- 
panies between  1957  and  1958  and  that 
the  preliminary  plans  for  1959  indicate 
that  manufacturing  businesses  will  then 
be  investing  33  percent  less  than  in  1957. 


•  This  Is  a  fall  of  one-third.  Further- 
more, this  survey  indicates  that  the  1959 
level  of  investment  for  manufacturing 
firms  will  continue  into  1960  and  1961  if 
the  present  plans  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  carried  out. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  press  com- 
ments about  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, held  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  an- 
nounced that  virtually  all  capital  ex- 
penditures by  the  raiU'oad  have  been 
discontinued. 

Declines  in  expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  of  these  magnitudes  must 
be  viewed  very  seriously  and  their  poten- 
tial effect  on  the  economy  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

The  danger  is  that  these  declines  will 
snowball  or  avalanche  and  that  once 
these  cumulative  forces  of  decline  gather 
force  and  momentum,  it  may  be  almost 

impossible  to  stop  them  and  to  turn  them 

around.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  act.  that  we  act  now.  and  that  we 
«ct  decisively.  The  t:me  to  wait  and  see 
has  ended— indeed,  it  ended  sometime 
ago. 

OTHER    ECONOMIC    INDICATORS 

Production,  employment,  and  invest- 
ment are  the  most  important  indicators  . 
of  economic  activity  and  one  should  not 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  any  other 
sinple  economic  factor  in  the  economy, 
except  in  the  context  of  these  three  most 
important  indicators  of  activity.  How- 
ever, we  should  realize  that  most  of  the 
other  indicators  have  declined  also.  The 
gross  national  product  was  at  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  $440  bilhon 
in  tlie  third  quarter  of  1957  but  had 
fallen  to  a  level  of  $422  bilhon  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  or  a  drop  of  S18  billion. 

The    level    of    gross    national    product 

needed  to  provide  no  more  than  4  per- 
cent unemployment  in  1958  would  be 
S460  biUion.  so  the  level  of  gross  national 
product  is  something  like  $40  billion 
short  of  w  here  it  should  be. 

Corporate  profits  dropped  from  a  rate 
of  $41.8  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1957  to  $36  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  best  estimates  that  I  have  seen  are 
that  they  were  roughly  at  a  S30  to  S31 
billion  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
and  will  be  somewhat  near  or  below  S30 
billion  when  the  figures  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1958  become  available.  This 
is  a  drop  of  one-fourth  in  the  corporate 
profits.  If  that  rate  prevails  through 
the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  it  will  mean  a 
decrease  in  corporate  income  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  approxi- 
mately $5  billion. 

Personal  income  has  dropped  from 
$347.3  billion  in  August  of  1957  to  $341.4 
billion  in  March  of  1958.  Other  indica- 
tors show  similar  changes.  The  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  at  slightly 
below  50  percent  of  capacity,  and  the 
automobile  industry  now  appears  to  be 
producing  at  a  level  of  about  4.2  million 
cars  for  calendar  1958.  as  compared  with 
their  estimate  last  fall  of  a  6.7-million- 
car  year  in  1958  and  an  actual  1957  pro- 
duction of  6.1  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

I.Ir.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  Senator's  speech  as  he  goes  along. 
I  have  read  it.  It  Is  a  superb  speech.  It 
is  extremely  important  and  very  timely. 
As  I  understand,  the  Senator  has  com- 
pleted his  analysis.  It  is  a  very  con- 
servative analysis.  The  Senator  has 
teen  very  careful  not  to  put  his  remarks 
into  a  context  which  would  overstate  his 
case. 

Since  all  of  us  recognize  that  our 
economy  has  been  declining,  and  that 
capital  investments,  according  to  the 
Senator's  figures,  are  expected  to  decline 
by  33 ''3  percent,  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet Union  is  enormously  expanding  her 
economy,  in  view  of  the  Roc'.<cfeller  re- 
port, prepared  by  able.  respon.sible  busi- 
ne.  smen,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  econo- 
mists say  that  our  economy  should  be 
growing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year, 
when  we  put  the  Senator's  analysis  into 
that  context,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
realize  how  extremely  damaging  are  the 
recession  and  the  economic  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin.  The  same  comment 
was  made  in  somewhat  more  diplomatic 
lansuase  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  the  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  A;tency,  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  .some  days 
ago.  I  only  wish  that  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  could 
r,?t  across  the  import  of  some  of  the 
intelligence  which  he  has  gathered  and 
developed  on  this  subject  to  the  mind 
of  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  statement.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  give  to  the  Sen- 
ate one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  economic  problems  which  we 
are  ever  privileged  to  hear.  All  of  us  are 
grateful  for  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  'Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  14.  1958.    The  headline  reads; 

Gross  Natlon.tl  Product  DecUncs  $10  G  Bil- 
lion In  Flr.n  Quarter.  AdJUfted  Annual 
Rate  At  $422  Billion.  Purtlier  Dip  Is  Ex- 
pected In  Second  Period. 

I  do  not  recall  whether  the  Senator's 
figures  indicated  a  dip  quite  so  low  as 
that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator's 
figure  the  same  as  this? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS      That   Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  rea.sonably  conservative 
estimate:  would  It  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S.  Yes  But  we  both 
draw  that  from  the  monthly  publication 
Economic  Indicators,  and  the  reference 
here  In  to  page  2  of  Economic  Indicators 
for  April.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  revised  downward  the  t\rni 
quarter  1058  Huurc  of  $424  billion  to  $422 
billion. 

Mr  HUMPHnE*y.  80  we  are  now 
setinif  a  decline  of  about  4  percent. 
In  that  about  roiTCCt? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,    That  U  correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  represents  a 
drop  of  approximately  $18  billion,  at  the 
annual  rate,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Probably,  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said,  it  is  at  a  lower  rate  today, 
because  we  are  now  half  way  through 
the  second  quarter  and  it  was  falling 
during  the  entire  first  quarter,  and  the 
figure  of  $442  billion  wa.s  an  average  for 
the  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  of  late  there  has 
been  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  recession 
is  sort  of  leveling  off.  This  talk  has 
been  interpreted  as  indicating  a  con- 
structive and  desirable  set  of  circum- 
stances, when,  in  fact,  a  leveling  off  of 
the  recession  could  draw,  at  the  present 
rate,  $18  billion  a  year  from  our  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Below  what  It  was 
last  summer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wliereas,  normally, 
there  .should  have  been  a  growth  factor. 

Mr.  HUA'PHREY.  Tliat  point  needs 
to  be  further  emphasized.  All  the  talk 
of  leveling  off  and  stability  ignores  what 
one  would  expect  to  be  the  normal 
growth  fac'or.  What  dees  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  consider  to  be  the  normal 
growth  factor  in  a  normal,  healthy 
economy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  least  3  percent  a 
year.  Probably  a  much  better  rate  is 
from  4  to  5  percent.  But  a  3-percent 
rate  should  be  the  minimum.  So  we 
should  be  produrln?  at  tlie  rate  of  well 
in  excess  of  $150  billion  a  year;  and  in 
order  to  cut  the  unemployment  figures  to 
4  percent  the  figure  .should  be  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $460  billion  a  year  for  1958. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  decline  of  4 
percent  represents  a  drop  of  $18  billion 
a  year  at  the  annual  rate,  and  if  then  we 
lose  another  3  or  4  percent  in  the  growth 
factor.  Instead  of  losing  $18  billion  a 
year,  it  Is  fa:r  to  say  that  we  v.  ill  be  los- 
ing between  $30  billion  and  $40  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  when  we  study 
these  figure?,  we  find  that  not  only  is 
there  a  loss  from  the  static  position,  but 
also  that  the  loss  from  what  we  should 
expect  as  a  position  of  progress  in  the 
economy  is  at  the  rate  of  between  $30 
billion  and  $40  billion  a  year,  unless 
.something  shall  be  done  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed 
out.  unfortunately  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
expanding  at  a  rate  faster  than  3  per- 
cent. 80  th'«y  have  been  jalnlng  on  us 
not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year  the  So- 
viet economy  gained  at  the  rate  of  11 
percent. 

Mr.  DOUCJLAS,  Yes;  that  Is  what  la 
said. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  1  hold  In  my  hand 
a  copy  of  thic  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Allen  Dullefi,  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha«  said; 
namely,  that  although  such  growth  Is 
needed,  the  provocation  and  thoughtful 
speech,  which  Is  jam-packed  with  valu- 
able informt'ttlon,  but  which  apparently 


was  listened  to  much  more  attentively 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  than  it  has  been  by  the 
administration 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  this  is  an- 
other illustration  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
either  not  being  communicated  to  the 
White  Hou.se  or  not  being  absorbed  by 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
regret  that  at  this  time  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber,  to  attend  a  hearing  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  will 
ascertain  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  what  reports  it  gave  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  oflicials  on  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can situation  prior  to  the  Vice  President's 
trip  to  Latin-America.  But  before  I 
leave  the  Chamber,  let  mc  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  if 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  can  find  a  place  for  the  comments  on 
these  matters  v.hich  were  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  or  if  he  wishes 
to  u."=e  Mr  Ehilles'  speech,  I  shall  turn 
them  over  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S.  I  .should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  so  he 
may  have  them  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  mv  rcmarlcs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
prefer  to  add  only  that  Mr.  Dulles  said 
wh.-^.t  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
saying  time  after  time,  during  the  past  3 
months,  although  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  have  been  listening  to  him.  Mr. 
Dulles  said: 

A  recrsslon  Is  «n  expensive  luxury  Its 
etTects  are  not  confined  to  o»ir  own  dhoren. 
Soviet  propppandlsts  liave  had  a  field  day  in 
recent  months,  pounding  away  at  American 
free  enterprise.  •  •   • 

Our  economy  Is  giving  the  Communists  a 
propaganda  target  tui  damaging,  and,  I  trust, 
as    transtlory    as    their   own    sijutnlks. 

I  repeat  that  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  and.  in  fact,  for  year 
after  year,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
stood  on  this  floor  and  has  told  the 
American  people  thLs;  and  I  hope  that  be- 
fore it  i.s  t(X)  late,  someone  will  give 
heed  to  what  he  has  been  saying. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnoota. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt. 
MoBTON  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  which  has  been 
occurring  between  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  a  number  of  our  colleagues. 
I  have  done  so  with  profit  to  myself.  I 
always  listen  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  h&n  to  say,  because  he  Is  so  much 
better  Informed  on  economic  subjects 
than  I  am  and  he  has  so  much  more 
knowledge  than  I  iK>»seM. 

However,  I  have  observed  that  eco- 
nomics is  not  an  i-xact  science.  Recent- 
ly, I  have  been  reviewing  some  of  th« 
predictions  which  were  made  at  the  end 
of  World  War  IT.  Many  of  the  econom- 
ics specialists  then  prophesied  that  8 
million  or  10  million  Americans  would 
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be  imemployed  within  a  few  months 
after  the  war  ended.  However,  we  know 
that,  fortunately,  they  were  wrong. 

Ihe  so-called  co:iservative  econo- 
mists said  at  that  time,  that  if  only  the 
OPA  price  controls  were  removed,  and 
if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  were 
I)ermitted  to  operate,  all  consumer 
prices  would  drop  instantaneously. 
However,  the  opposite  has  been  the  case; 
prices  have  been  rising  ever  since  the 
OPA  was  ended.  I  believe  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  OPA  she  uld  have  been  re- 
tained and  price  cor.trols  should  have 
been  continued. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  absolutely  correct 
wlien  he  empha.sizes  t.^e  great  danger  to 
the  country  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  from  the  drop  in  our  own  economy 
and  the  ominous  rise  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. 

But  at  the  same  time,  each  of  us 
knows — and  no  one  has  emphasized  this 
more  than  has  the  Senator  frcm  Illi- 
nois— that  cur  countrj  has  great  need*:  in 
terms  of  increased  public  spending.  The 
Umt<'d  States  is  far  behind  in  its  pro- 
grams for  schools,  ctnservation  of  na- 
tural re5M3urc(s.  development  of  college 
.scholar.":  hips,  urban  renewal,  jjublic 
housing,  higliwavs  and  roads,  the  de- 
velopment of  harbor:.,  and  so  forth.  I 
could  enumerate  for  many  hours  the 
programs  which  require  attention. 

Today,  fur  too  little  Is  si>ent  on  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  cancer,  neurology, 
blindness,  and  heart  disease,  and  for 
mat<:hing  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  prof-'ram. 

I  am  worried  about  the  situation.  At 
a  time  when  our  country  is  in  need  of 
great  governmental  programs,  and 
when  already  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  increased  public  spending — al- 
though far  too  httle— IS  it  wise  to  have 
a  huge,  across-the-board  decrease  in 
yo\crnincntal  revenue;? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  a  ver>'  good 
question.  I  shall  dea'  with  it  at  some 
length,  later  in  my  remarks.  But  to 
begin  with.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  programs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  mentioned.  How- 
ever, the  most  costly  lo.ss  we  have  at 
the  present  time  occurs  because  of  the 
recession,  and  our  grca'  est  internal  dan- 
ger Is  that  it  will  develop  into  a  depres- 
sion. 

/^  antirecession  devices,  moft  of  the 
forms  of  public  works  .he  Senator  from 
Oregon  h.os  mentioned  would  be  so  slow 
in  their  operation  that  they  would  not 
take  effect  for  1,  2,  or  3  years;  and  by 
that  time,  ,so  far  as  their  use  as  anti- 
recession devices  is  concerned,  they 
would  no  longer  be  needed  or  It  would  be 
too  late  for  them  to  hove  any  beneficial 
effect. 

So  I  favor  them  ar  long-term  pro- 
Krams  and  an  increaie  in  them  now; 
but  I  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed now  Is  to  Increase  the  national  In- 
come once  again  to  a  high  figure.  Then, 
««  the  economy  grows,  the  expenditures 
for  the«e  purposes  con  also  grow,  since 
Bovemmimtal  revenues  will  grow. 

Mr  neubehger.    The  able  Senator 

from  Illinois  has  Just  referred  to  a  »cc- 
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ond  question  which  I  desire  to  address 
to  him.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
reading  the  manuscript  of  his  outstand- 
ing speech;  and  I  use  the  adjective 
"outstanding"  as  a  very  modest  descrip- 
tion of  his  able  address,  and  I  say  that 
in  the  utmost  sincerity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  also  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  speak  on  this 
subject  on  other  occasions. 

In  his  manuscript  and  in  other  able 
public  addresses  he  has  delivered,  he 
makes  the  contention — and  it  is  only  a 
contention,  and  certainly  is  not  definite, 
any  more  than  di.sagrecmcnt  with  it  can 
be  definite — that  by  having  a  $6  billion 
tax  cut,  the  so-called  multipher  effect 
will  occur,  and  therefore,  as  a  result, 
approximately  $18  billion  may  be  added 
to  the  Nation's  economy. 

If  that  is  true,  why  confine  the  tax 
cut  to  only  $6  billion?  Why  not  make 
it  $20  billion,  and  thus  add  $60  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product? 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  very 
Ignorant  of  economics,  as  compared  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  shall  merely  say 
that  we  would  need  an  increase  of  only 
$40  billion  to  reach  a  state  of  compara- 
tively full  economy,  with  only  4  percent 
of  unemployment.  If  we  were  to  go  be- 
yond that,  we  would  likely  have  inflation. 
Furthermore,  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  the  Government  should  do  every- 
thing. I  believe  the  Government  should 
give  the  public  assurance  that  it  is  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  rece.ssion  from 
becoming  worse,  and  should  help  the 
economy  to  go  forward.  But  if  the  peo- 
ple once  feel  that  assurance,  then  I  be- 
heve  they  will  begin  to  spend. 

So  I  do  not  say  the  Government  should 
do  all  of  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
do  all  of  it.  But  I  say  the  Government 
should  do  much  more  than  it  ha.s  done. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  not  this  reces- 
sion what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  call  a  durable -goods  recession? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words, 
the  people  are  not  buying  enough  heavy 
equipment,  such  as  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, and  so  forth.  Is  not  that  sub- 
stantially what  the  situation  seems  to  be? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  recession  is  most 
marked  in  tho.'^e  Industries. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  After  all,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter,  consumer  spending, 
per  ee,  is  still  relatively  high.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true  in  the 
ca^e  of  the  so-called  .soft  goods,  although 
spending  In  those  categories  is  begin- 
ning to  fall  ofT. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  I  understand, 
the  profits  of  some  of  the  food  chain- 
stores  are  higher  than  ever, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  have  not  examined 
the  figures  in  that  connection,  but  that 
Is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  And  In  certain 
areas,  which  we  all  regret — Z  refer  to 
the  cigarette  Industry — the  earnings  of 
•ome  of  the  tobacco  companies  are  ex- 
tremely high,  even  when  compared  with 
their  carnin:.i  for  last  year,  although 


the  profits  of  the  so-called  capital  goods 
companies  are  declining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  This  is  what  I 
should  like  to  know  about  the  proposed 
tax  cut:  What  assurance  can  there  be, 
if  the  $6  billion  tax  cut  should  be  put 
into  effect,  that  people  will  spend  it  for 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  and  goods  of 
that  kind,  rather  than  spend  it  for  more 
of  the  soft  goods? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tax  cut  proposals,  which  the  Senator 
frcm  Illinois  will  explain  in  a  few  min- 
utes, amounting  to  about  $6  billion  a 
year,  or  roughly  a  little  more  than  $100 
a  year  for  each  family,  would  result  in  a 
very  appreciable  increase  in  income,  and 
the  tax  cut  could  even  be  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  next  6  months.  In  the 
past  we  have  found  that  additional  per- 
sonal income  does  lead  to  an  increase  in 
demand  for  automobiles  and  consumer 
durables.  It  is  this  particular  slight  in- 
crease in  income  which  will  frequently 
turn  the  margin,  although  I  am  one  who 
beUeves  the  automobile  industry  should 
cut  its  prices.  In  fact,  in  the  past  2  weeks 
I  offered  to  the  automobile  industry  a 
larger  reduction  in  their  excise  tax  if 
they  would  reduce  prices  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  $100  a  year  is 
only  $2  a  week  more  per  family. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true,  but  60 
million  taxpayers  are  involved.  That  is 
the  point.  It  would  have  a  tremendous 
effect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  What  family  will 
be  encouraged  to  buy  an  automobile  by 
having  a  $2  a  week  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Many  families  will 
find  it  is  that  slight  difference  which 
tips  the  scale,  because  there  is  always 
a  nice  calculation  that  comes  into  the 
picture.  If  the  thesis  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  were  correct,  we  should  not 
expect  much  of  an  improvement  from  a 
3 -percent  increase  in  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  American  people.  Yet  the 
2-  or  3-percent  increase  in  real  capital 
earnings,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  is  tranfilated  into  increased 
demand,  and  in  many  cases  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  increased  demand  is 
for  durable  goods. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish 
to  mention.  I  shall  talk  about  the  mul- 
tiplier in  greater  detail  later,  but  there 
is  also  an  economic  principle  known  as 
the  accelerator,  namely,  that  a  slight 
increase  In  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  will  tend  to  cause  a  greater  in- 
crease in  demand  for  capital  goods.  A 
demand  for  machinery  is  a  derivative  of 
the  demand  for  consumer  goods.  Once 
the  demand  for  consumer  goods  begin."? 
to  pick  up  and  begins  to  get  near  capac- 
ity, then  industry  will  order  more  ma- 
chines, and  that  demand  will  translate 
Itself  through  the  whole  system, 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  frcm  Illinois  docs  not  mind  my 
asking  these  questicios. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  No,  They  arc  Impor- 
tant questions.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  be  discussed  frankly  and  fully.  I 
welcome  the  questions.  They  ere  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  proposal.  I 
am  not  so  sure  I  have  sufllclcnt  intellect 
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to  give  clear  answers,  but  I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
IllinoLs  is  quite  talented  and  skillful  in 
answering  the  questions. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  TMr. 
O'Mahoney  1  pointed  out  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  mat^azine  that 
consumers  already  owe  between  $15  bil- 
hon  and  $16  billion  on  car.s.  I  wonder 
how  much  they  are  goinR  to  be  encour- 
aged to  buy  more  cars  with  the  com- 
paratively modest  tax  reductions  for  each 
family  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pro- 
poses. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  auto- 
mobile market  has  been  saturated?  Af- 
ter all,  I  think  it  is  a  disturbing  thins 
that  the  whole  national  economy  now 
seems  to  rest  on  the  sale  of  huge,  over- 
powered, ovei-priced  automobiles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  myself  do  not  like 
them. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Could  it  not  be 
the  automobile  industry  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  pre.sent  taste  of  the  American 
consumer?  I  noticed  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, that  while  the  sale  of  cars  was 
declining,  the  sale  of  outboard  motors, 
home  swimming  pools,  high-fl  sets,  and 
portable  television  sets  was  increasing. 
Perhaps  the  tastes  of  our  people  have 
changed.  I  wonder  if  the  fiscal  structure 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  economy  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
revised  because  this  overgrown  indus- 
try is  perhaps  making  a  basic  miscalcu- 
lation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  proposing 
to  do  that,  but  I  am  saying  that  a  part 
of  the  trouble  is  a  decline  in  production 
and  employment  and  income;  that  a 
total  increase  in  income  will  lead  to  an 
increase  in  total  demand;  that  an  in- 
crease in  total  demand  will  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  production,  and  that  an  in- 
crease in  production  will  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  employment,  which  will  in  turn 
lead  to  a  further  increase  in  demand, 
and  that  cumulative  processe.s  of  a  con- 
structive nature  will  be  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  further  word  in  conclusion.  I  am 
openminded  about  the  question.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  have  come  to  listen  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  addre.ss  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But  I  have 
one  basic  fundamental,  underlying  feel- 
about  this  question,  and  it  has  domi- 
nated such  thinking  processes  as  I  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Orepton  is  a  very  able  Senator,  and  he 
need  not  be  modest  about  his  intellec- 
tual qualifications. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  very  kind,  but  I  have  this  basic 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  a  general, 
across-the-board  tax  cut:  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  never  have  our  govern- 
mental needs  been  so  great  as  they  are 
today.  When  we  consider  that  our  po- 
tential foes  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
thrust  into  outer  .space  a  satellite  weigh- 
ing nearly  2,000  pounds,  and  that  our 
maximum  traveler  in  that  mysterious 
area  weighs  31  pounds,  and  evaluating 
what  that  fact  probably  means  in  terms 
of  increased  national  defense  expendi- 
tures, I  wonder  if  we  can  contemplate 
at  all  any  great  reduction  in  overall  gov- 


ernmental revenues?  It  is  said  that  only 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  can 
prophe.sy,  and  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I 
daresay  most  of  the  Senators  on  this 
floor,  with  a  little  luck  in  their  health, 
will  live  to  see  the  time  when  Federal 
taxes  will  be,  not  lower  than  they  are 
today,  but  probably  hisher. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  means 
in  the  overall  amount,  not  in  the  rates, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  mean  in  the  in- 
come which  is  paid  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  greater  revenue 
could  come  to  the  Government  with  no 
higher  rates  in  elTect,  if  the  economy 
grew. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  suggested  that  by  reducing 
taxes  it  will  be  possible  to  increa.se  our 
Kross  national  product  and,  therefore,  to 
have  a  very  little  total  diminution  of 
governmental  revenues.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  hope  he  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  a  comforting'  thought 
to  feel  he  is  correct.  Probably  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  a  great  deal  more 
knowledge  and  information  and  facts 
on  which  to  base  his  opinion  than  I  have 
on  which  to  base  my  opinion;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  him  further.  I 
wish  to  conclude  my  already  too  numer- 
ous interruptions  of  the  discussion  of 
this  important  subject,  by  saying  I  will 
listen  further  with  interest.  But  again 
I  pose  this  one  burning  question:  How 
greatly  can  we  afford  to  decrease  the 
overall  basic  revenues  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  bur- 
dens it  must  bear,  not  only  at  home,  but 
virtually  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  answer  that 
question  by  asking  the  Senator  another 
question.  To  what  degree  can  we  afford 
a  recession  which  is  already  costing  us 
$20  billion  a  year,  and  which,  if  contin- 
ued, may  cause  a  loss  of  $40  billion  or 
$60  billion  a  year? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  worried 
about  many  things.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  worried  about  this  item,  also. 
However.  I  wish  he  would  put  his  last 
worry  in  the  foreground  of  his  attention, 
rather  than  in  the  background. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  is  possible.  Is 
iv  not,  that  the  prescription  for  a  tax  cut 
is  not  the  exact  remedy  for  the  present 
recession'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  It  is  possible.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all.  I  merely 
submit  that  this  approach  seems  to  be  a 
most  logical  one. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  certainly  do 
not  pretend  to  know  it  all.  I  am  simply 
seeking  information.  I  am  gratified  to 
have  the  information  I  have  received  on 
the  floor  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  questions, 
which  are  profound  questions  and  need 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  Klad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  quick  observation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


First,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  which  is  certainly 
Implicit  and  explicit  in  the  splendid 
speech  beint,'  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  is  that  the  personal  tax  cut  is 
to  be  a  temporary  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  will  expire  in 
July  of  next  year.  It  is  a  1-year  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  it  will  take  at 
least  a  year  for  the  public-works  pro- 
gram, which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
so  eloquently  spoke  of,  to  get  under  way. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  have  idle  resources 
and  idle  men,  which  is  the  most  unfor- 
givable, complete  waste  in  the  world. 
The  measures  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  help  to  put  those 
idle  men  and  idle  resources  to  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  rcpt^aledly  suggested  that  a 
$2-a-week-per-family  tax  cut  will  not 
help  much  to  promote  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles. I  might  make  the  statement 
that,  as  is  shown  by  the  speech,  if  cer- 
taui  proposals  affecting  automobiles 
were  fully  put  into  effect,  the  net  result 
could  be  a  reduction  in  price  as  much 
as  13 '2  percent  per  automobile. 

With  respect  to  a  $2,000  automobile, 
such  a  reduction  would  represent  ap- 
proximately $260.  With  respect  to  a 
$3,000  automobile,  the  reduction  would 
be  about  $390,  which  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial price  reduction,  and  exactly 
the  kind  of  reduction  which  could  easily 
bring  about  sales  of  automobiles  m 
volume. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.'-m  yield 
to  me,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpo.se. 

Mr.  NEUBEI^GER  There  are  several 
things  in  which  I  am  interested,  with 
respect  to  the  remarks  made  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

If  the  tax  cut  proposed  represents 
.such  a  specific  remedy  for  the  recession, 
I  am  curiou-s  to  know  why  .«;ome  of  the 
States  in  which  the  rece.ssion  is  most 
heavily  localized  have  not  cut  their 
taxes.  After  all.  such  tax  cut.s  by  the 
States  would  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  My  own  State  of  Oretron, 
which  is  heavily  hit  by  the  recession, 
last  June  had  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
an-wer  tliat  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Oiegon. 

So  far  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  do  that, 
since  we  have  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion on  the  debt  which  may  t>e  incurred. 
We  can  only  borrow  up  to  $100,000, 
which  is  almost  nothing.  Thanks  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, and  have  had  a  Republican 
administration  for  the  past  20  years,  we 
are  in  very  difficult  straits.     We  simply 
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cannot  reduce  taxes.  Many  of  the  other 
States  face  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  NEUBEI^GER.  The  State  of  Ore- 
gone  did  substantially  reduce  the  State 
Income  tax.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  of 
llie  present  there  has  not  been  any  con- 
trast in  the  economic  fituation  confront- 
ing the  State  of  Oregon  as  compared 
With  that  of  the  otJier  States  of  the 
racjfic  Northwest,  although  in  other 
States  tliere  did  not  tike  place  a  .special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  reduce  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  make  the  definite 
assertion  on  the  floor  that  i^  there  are 
such  modest  tax  reductions  per  family 
the  money  will  immediately  flow  into  all 
the  consumer-purchaung  channels  and 
be  a  catalytic  agent  to  stimulate  the 
\ihole  economy.  The  Senators  do  not 
know  tliat  for  sure  any  more  Uian  I 
know  for  sure  that  such  would  not  hap- 
pen. It  is  merely  a  ;iupposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
exactly  as  it  is  a  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  it 
Is  more  than  a  suppcsition  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  llhnois.  Ihe  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  haii  pointed  out  that 
90  percent  of  the  tax  cut  would  go  to 
people  who  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  a  year  and  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  spent.  Those  people  do  not 
save  money.     Ihcy  cjinnot  save  money. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Do  they  have  no 
savings? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  very  lit- 
tle savings.  The  p>cople  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  spend  virtually 
all  Uiey  receive. 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.  Have  any  studies 
been  made  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  studies  have 
been  made  as  to  that.  The  studies  show 
that  two-thirds  of  the  .saving  is  done  by 
people  with  relatively  large  incomes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  And  the  people 
with  incomes  of  $10, GOO  a  year  or  less  do 
not  save  any  money? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  some 
savings,  of  course,  but  the  savings  are 
relatively  modest.  Most  of  the  people 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year — 
in  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them — spend  almost  everything  Uiey 
receive. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Tlie  Senator  is 
now  talking  about  people  with  incomes 
of  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  People  with  In- 
comes of  $4,000  a  year  or  less  would  re- 
ceive a  great  proportion  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings proposed  to  be  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

So  far  as  the  excellent  example 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  gave 
with  reference  to  his  own  State  is  con- 
cerned, the  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  Ore- 
gon could  eliminate  taxes  and  there  still 
would  not  be  provided  the  type  of  Im- 
petus to  the  economy  which  would  be 
obtained  from  a  sharp  reduction  in 
Federal  taxes,  for  many  reasons. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  to  me  why  that  is  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows  that  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  market  for  Oregon  products 


comes  from  outside  Oregon,  not  from 
w  ithin  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  of  Ore- 
gon simply  cannot  pull  Itself  up  by  its 
own  bootstraps. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  people  of 
Oregon  buy  all  their  soft  goods  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  State  taxes — perhaps 
this  does  not  apply  to  all  of  them — are 
relatively  modest  compared  to  the  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  State  of  Ore- 
gon has  the  highest  State  income  tax 
in  the  Nation,  and  the  Oregon  State 
income  tax  amounts  to  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 

A  few  minutes  aco  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  that  even  the  purchase  of 
soft  goods  would  help  the  economy,  yet 
when  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  people  of  Oregon  buy 
soft  goods  in  Oregon,  the  Senator  dis- 
misses that  statement  as  a  trivial  matter. 

The  only  reason  I  emphasize  the  point 
is  to  show  how  inexact  is  the  science  of 
economics. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  feel  is  very 
certain  in  this  situation.  The  larger  the 
Federal  deficit,  that  much  less  likely  is 
it  the  Federal  Government  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  its  real  needs  in  the  fields 
of  aid  to  schools,  of  natural-resources 
conservation,  of  river  development,  of 
college  scholarships,  and  the  vital  realms 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  are  jointly  interested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely.  I  think 
the  way  to  eliminate  the  Federal  deficit 
is  to  take  the  kinds  of  economic  steps 
which  are  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  which  will  cause  the  great 
American  economy  to  move  forward 
again,  so  that  the  tax  rate  we  have  will 
yield  an  adequate  income. 

In  fact,  we  could  increase  our  taxes 
now  and  attempt  to  balance  the  budget: 
but  by  attempting  to  balance  the  budget 
in  that  manner  we  could  create  so  much 
unemployment  and  could  diminish  in- 
come so  sharply  that  the  taxes  would 
yield  so  little  as  actually  to  create  a 
greater  deficit.  It  is  tremendously  im- 
portant to  get  the  economy  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  During  the  great 
depression  was  there  an  alleviation  of 
the  depression  by  tax  cuts,  or  by  Gov- 
enunent  sp>ending  for  useful  projects? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  great 
reasons  why  we  were  able  to  emerge 
from  the  recession  of  1954,  of  course, 
was  that  we  had  a  very  substantial  tax 
cut  of  about  $7  '2  billion. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  advocate  that  kind  of 
tax  cut? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  kind  of  a  tax  cut,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  coming  out  of  that  re- 
cession.    We  had  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  says 
the  tax  cut  in  1954  ended  the  recession, 
but  tliat  he  does  not  want  that  kind  of 
a  tax  cut.    Neither  do  L 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not.  and  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  exactly  w^y.  At  that 
time,  during  the  recession  we  had  then, 
there  was  quite  a  business  investment 
boom.  It  will  be  almost  imp>ossible  now 
to  have  a  business  investment  boom  for 
many  years.  We  now  need  to  get 
money  into  the  pockets  of  consumers, 
because  we  have  a  great  deficit  of  de- 
mand. We  need  a  greater  consumers' 
demand. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  two  fur- 
ther questions  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  then  I  shall  not  impose 
further  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Dees  the  Senator  from  WL-^ccnsin 
think  the  tax  cut  of  1954  was  a  good 
thing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  was  both 
a  good  thing  and  a  bad  thing.  I  think 
it  was  an  inequitable  lax  cut.  I  think  it 
was  a  tax  cut  which  benefited  the  people 
of  America  who  were  less  needy  in  terms 
of  tax  reduction.  However,  I  think  it  was 
a  good  thing,  in  that  it  did  have  a  de- 
sirable economic  effect  on  the  overall 
economy. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  mind  if  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  if  I  can  obtain  such 
consent,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  that 
tax  cut,  to  show  which  Senators  favored 
it  and  which  Senators  opposed  it,  so  as 
to  help  determine  what  the  basic  phi- 
losophy was? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RQllcall  vote  on  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  8300  in  the  Senate  in  1954: 

TEAS     (61) 

Democrats  (19):  Anderson,  Burke.  Cem- 
ents, Daniel,  Ellender,  Ervin,  Prear,  George, 
Gillette.  Hayden,  Hennlngs.  Holland,  John- 
son of  Texas,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Long,  Maybaiik,  Pasture,  Smathers.  Syming- 
ton. 

Republicans  (42) :  Aiken,  Barrett,  Beall, 
Bennett,  Bowring,  Brlcker,  Bridges,  Bush. 
Butler  of  Maryland,  Carlson,  Case,  Cooper, 
Cordon  Crlppa,  Dirksen,  Dviff.  Ferguson, 
Flanders,  Goldwater.  Hendrlckson,  Hicken- 
looper,  Ives,  Jenner,  Knowland,  Kuchel,  Ma- 
lone,  Martin,  MUllkln,  Mundt.  Payne,  Potter. 
Purtell,  SaltonstaU,  Schoeppel,  Smith  of 
Maine,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Thye,  Upton. 
Watkliis,  Welker,  Wiley,  Toung. 

NATS    (20) 

Democrats  (22)  :  Byrd.  Douglas,  Fulbright, 
Gore,  Green.  Hill,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  John- 
son of  Colorado,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kilgore.  Leh- 
man. Lennon,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mon- 
roncy,  Murray,  Neely.  Russell,  Sparkman, 
Stennls. 

Republicans  (3)  :  Dworshak,  Langer,  Wil- 
liams. 

Independent  ( 1 ) :  Morse. 

KOT   VOTINO     (») 

Democrats  (6):  Chavez  (AP),  Eastland 
(A),  Kefauver  (A).  McCarran  (A).  McClcUan 
( A ) ,  Robertson  ( A ) . 

Republicans  (3):  Capehart  (AF),  McCar- 
thy ( AF ),  Reynolds  (AF). 

Symbols:  (A)  Absent,  (AF)  Announced 
for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  find  my 
name  on  the  list.    At  that  time,  I  was  not 
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a  United  States  Senator.  T  would  have 
voted  against  that  kind  of  tax  cut.  and 
in  favor  of  another  kind. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  said 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  a  sood  thing 
for  the  economy ;  but  another  kind  of  tax 
cut  would  have  been  a  better  thins  for 
the  economy,  and  would  have  been  more 
just  and  equitable,  so  far  as  the  tax- 
payers were  concerned. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  A  few  minutes 
a2;o  the  Senator  said  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  economy.  Now  the  Senator  says 
he  would  have  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  this  colloquy  has  been  conducted 
over  my  dead  body,  so  to  speak.  I  hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place. 

With  reference  to  the  initial  queries  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  tiie  ability  of 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities  to 
expand  expenditures,  or  to  reduce  taxes 
and  go  into  debt,  is  greatly  limited  by  the 
constitutional  limitations  upon  their 
borrowing  power.  This  reduces  their 
freedom  of  action  very  markedly. 

There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  Government,  except  the 
$280  billion  debt  limitation  which  exists 
at  the  moment,  and  which  can  be 
changed  by  Congressional  action.  This 
permits  the  Government,  in  a  period  of 
recession  or  depression,  either  to  increase 
its  expenditures  or  curtail  its  revenues, 
operate  at  a  deficit,  and  then  go  to  the 
banks  and  get  the  banks  to  create  addi- 
tional monetary  purchasing  power. 
That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  bank- 
ing system. 

It  is  po.^sible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  the  injection  of  addi- 
tional monetary  purchasing  power,  but 
it  is  not  possible  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  initiate  it  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree. 

As  I  shall  try  to  develop,  the  injection 
of  additional  monetary  purchasing  power 
stimulates  effective  demand,  which  in 
turn  stimulates  sales,  which  in  turn 
stimulates  production,  which  in  turn 
stimulates  employment,  which  creates 
more  purchasing  power.  The  cycle  op- 
erates in  a  circular  fashion. 

Let  me  say  also  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  NnjBERoER  I  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI 
remarked,  no  State  in  the  Union  can  live 
by  taking  in  its  own  washing.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  frequently  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  Oregon  depends 
on  the  lumber  industry.  Oregon  does  not 
u.se  all  its  lumber.  It  uses  only  a  small 
fraction  of  its  lumber.  Lumber  is  used 
all  over  the  country.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not expect  Oregon  to  expand  employ- 
ment in  the  lumber  industry  by  decreas- 
ing taxes  in  Oregon;  but  a  decrease  in 
taxes  throughout  the  country  might 
stimulate — and  in  my  judgment  would 
stimulate — a  demand  for  repairs;  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  buy  homes  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  .so  forth,  and 
thus  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  lumber  and  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment. 


Furthermore,  T  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  needs  any  de- 
fense for  his  statement  that  the  tax  cuts 
in  1954  were  both  a  good  thing  and  a 
bad  thing.  They  were  a  pood  thing  so 
far  as  they  produced  a  reduction  in  the 
general  income  tax,  and  in  certain  ex- 
cise taxes.  I  think  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1954  which  was  pas.sed  in  August 
of  1D34  was  mistaken  in  the  dividend 
credit  which  it  gave  against  taxes,  and  in 
the  accelerated  depreciation  rates.  It 
contained  both  good  and  bad  features. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  from  WLsconsin 
was  completely  correct  when  he  .said  that 
there  were  certain  good  features  of  the 
various  tax  cuts  of  19o4  which  did  help 
to  bring  about  a  recovery.  Much  of  the 
tax  reduction,  particularly  the  $3  billion 
cut  in  the  personal  income  tax,  automati- 
cally went  into  effect  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  hence  constituted  a  stimula- 
tion. 

WHAT    CENKRAL    ACTION    SHOUI-D    BE    TAKEN 

We  have  been  asked  the  question  what 
general  action  .should  be  taken.  With 
the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  people, 
some  of  whom  unfortunately  occupy  im- 
portant and  strategic  positions  in  our 
Government,  almost  everyone  now  agrees 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  promote  the  economic  health 
and  well  being  of  our  economy  and  of 
our  country,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  use  its  great  powers  to 
prevent  busine.'^s  depressions.  Tlie  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1916  indeed  pledges  the 
Government  to  carry  out  such  a  policy. 
I  quote  from  the  statement  of  purpose; 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  la  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  •  •  •  to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  rerources 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing •  •  •  conditions  under  which  there  will 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities 
•  •  •  and  to  promoie  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power. 

That  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
it  constitutes  a  clear  mandate  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  administration  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  maximum  employment.  This 
the  administration  has  not  done. 

Among  economists,  there  is  almost 
complete  unanimity  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  follow  what  are 
called  countercyclical  policies  so  as  to 
offset  both  inflation  and  deflation,  and 
prevent  recessions  from  growing  into 
depressions. 

When  translated  into  policy,  this  gen- 
eralization means  that  in  times  of  in- 
flation, the  Government  ."-hould  balance 
the  budget  and  eve  n  run  a  surplus,  pos- 
sibly retire  .some  of  the  debt,  cut  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  and  tighten  up  on 
money  and  credit  to  offset  the  inflation- 
ary forces  which  are  operating  in  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
those  who  call  themselves  conservatives 
accept  these  general  policies  in  times  of 
inflation.  The  problem  with  many  of 
them,  however,  is  tliat  they  appear  bent 
on  following  the.se  same  policies  in  times 
of  recession  as  well  as  in  times  of  infla- 
tion. 


In  a  recession,  the  opposite  policies 
should  be  pursued.  The  Government 
should  move  very  quickly  to  make  money 
and  credit  more  easily  available.  It 
should  protect  the  unemployed.  It 
should  speed  up  those  exprnditvnes  for 
projects  which  are  needed  and  v.hlrh 
can  be  put  into  effect  immediately. 
Further,  and  most  imix)rtant.  if  there  Is 
danger  of  a  serious  decline,  the  Govern- 
ment should  cut  taxes  quickly  so  as  to 
pump  puicha.'iing  power  into  the  econ- 
omy and  to  help  turn  the  economy  from 
a  state  of  contraction  into  a  state  of 
expan.sion.  Next  to  an  improvement  in 
unemployment  benefits,  tax  cuts  should 
have  high  priority  and  should  be  used 
quickly,  rather  than  as  a  last  resort. 

Unfortunately,  some  very  prominent 
people  have  been  advocating  that  during 
this  recession  we  should  balance  the 
budget,  pay  of!  some  of  the  debt,  and 
even  increase  taxes.  If  we  were  so  fool- 
ish ns  to  follow  these  policies,  matters 
would  quickly  become  a  prcat  deal  worse 
than  they  now  are.  These  policits  were 
advocated  unhappily,  in  the  period  from 
1929  to  1932  and  they  were  responsible 
in  very  large  part  for  the  depth  and 
length  of  the  great  depression.  Such 
policies  followed  now  miyht  well  kill  the 
patient. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  !n  gaining 
acceptance  by  everyone  of  the  correct- 
ness of  using  countercylical  fiscal  jwl- 
icies  is  that  people  are  prone  to  confute 
what  actions  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  v.ith  what  actions  are  pru- 
dent for  private  persons  to  pursue  during 
recessions  and  depressions.  They  argue 
that  when  individuals  are  out  of  work 
and  when  their  income  declines,  they 
should  tighten  their  belts,  postpone  pur- 
cha.ses  and  the  buying  of  things  they 
want,  and  should  try  to  put  something 
aside  in  savings  to  tide  thenxselves  over 
the  rough  times  ahead.  Of  course,  this 
is  precisely  what  individuals  should  do 
when  they  are  faced  with  declining  in- 
comes or  po.<^sible  unemplo.vmcnt.  No 
one  should  blame  men  for  acting  in  this 
way.  But  it  is  because  private  busine.s.ses 
and  individuals  do  act  in  this  way  that 
rrcessioas  can  snowball  into  depressions. 
When  private  businesses  or  individuals 
spend  less  money,  other  busine.^^.ses  and 
stores  sell  le.ss.  They,  in  turn,  order  le.ss 
from  manufacturers  who  consequently 
produce  less,  decrease  their  inventories, 
and  lay  off  workers.  All  of  this  means 
that  there  is  still  less  money  to  spend. 
less  is  purchased,  business  produces  even 
less  than  before  and  the  vicious  down- 
ward spiral  continues. 

Mr.  PRO:CV!IRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  fallacy 
behind  the  well-intended  suggestion  of 
Piesident  Eisenhower  that  people  should 
buy.  that  they  should  spend  more?  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  if  they  should 
find  themselves  in  an  economic  recession, 
and  their  income  should  drop,  they 
should  buy.  Under  that  theory,  that  is 
the  way  to  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems, rather   than   to  have  the  Federal 
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Government  step  in  and  take  up  the  eco- 
nomic slack. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  It  Is.  The  Indi- 
vidual is  frightened,  and  sees  others  be- 
coming unemployed.  He  fears  that  he 
may  become  unemployed  himself,  and 
that  he  may  lose  income.  ITierefore,  he 
wants  to  cut  down  on  his  purchases  in 
order  to  have  savings  in  case  he  is  thrown 
out  of  work;  so  in  order  to  protect  him- 
self, he  restricts  his  purcha.ses.  This 
causes  the  economy  to  contract.  Yet  the 
individual  finds  it  is  prudent  to  do  tlvit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  injunction  to 
buy  issued  by  the  President — with  the 
great  prestige  of  his  office  behind  it — 
IS  therefore  less  likely  to  have  the  desired 
effect  than  concrete  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  which  would  put 
l^ard  cash  in  a  persons  pocket,  as  would 
a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  ab.solutely  correct.  Many 
people  either  lack  the  means  to  buy  or 
fear  that  they  will  lack  the  means  to 
buy  in  the  future.  They  must  hcve  some 
reassurance  when  they  are  enjoined  to 
go  forth  and  buy. 

If,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  pursue  similar  policies  in  times 
of  rece.ssions,  that  action  would  merely 
pour  more  fuel  on  the  fire.  Not  only 
would  the  private  .sector  of  the  economy 
be  in  trouble,  but  Government  action 
would  also  lead  to  fewer  orders,  less 
spending,  declining  incomes,  and  so 
forth.  This  would  compound  the  prob- 
lem. For  the  Federal  Government  to 
tighten  its  belt  at  the  same  time  that  pri- 
vate business  and  individuals  are  con- 
tracting would  bring  economic  disaster. 

The  policies  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  pur.'^ue  in  times  of  re- 
ce.ssion  should  instead  be  aimed  at  off- 
setting the  decline  in  the  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.  This  means  that  ex- 
penditures should  be  increased,  taxes 
lowered,  and  money  and  credit  made 
more  easily  available.  This  is  a  very 
simple  point  but  one  about  which  far 
too  many  people  are  confused,  some  of 
whom  occupy  important  positions  of 
power  and  authoiity  over  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  hope  I  will  not 
interrupt  the  Senator  any  more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  is  very  help- 
ful for  the  Senator  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely important  point.  In  the  State 
of  Wiscon.sin,  i  find  myself  arguing  it 
again  and  again.  It  is  a  point  which 
many  people,  not  especially  Republi- 
cans, but  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
and  not  only  businessmen,  but  also 
working  people  and  labor  leaders,  simply 
cannot  imderstand,  because  they  can- 
not overcome  the  notion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  always,  in  their  view,  bal- 
ance its  budget  at  whatever  cost. 

It  is  very  important  to  express  the 
principle  that  it  is  statesmanship,  not 
demagogery.  to  advocate  Increasing  ex- 
l)enditures  and  lowering  taxes.  It  Is 
sometiiing  that  is  very  hard  to  get  across 
to  people. 

It  Is  wonderful  that  the  outstanding 
economist  of  the  Senate,  a  man  of  great 


stature  and  prestige,  a  man  who  has 
advocated  increasing  taxes  and  taking 
other  measures  in  prosp>erous  times,  and 
who  has  advocated  budget  surpluses  at 
other  times  should  make  this  statement 
now.  It  is  very  helpful  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  persons  such  as  I.  who 
have  less  prestige  and  who  are  facing 
a  serious  problem,  as  I  am  in  my  State, 
in  trying  to  justify  action  which  I  be- 
lieve is  based  on  principle,  action  which 
Is  right,  and  action  which  is  being  badly 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  may  say  that  he  is 
100  percent  correct  in  the  policy  which 
he  him.self  is  adopting,  namely,  that 
the  Government  should  try  to  offset  the 
decline  in  private  income  and  private 
production  and  private  employment.  It 
can  only  do  that  either  by  increasing 
expenditures  or  by  reducing  taxes,  or  by 
a  wise  combination  of  both  methods. 

SPECmC      ACTIONS      TO      BE      TAKEN 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  in  a  very  serious 
recession.  While  there  are  those  who 
are  saying  that  things  are  getting  worse 
at  a  slower  rate,  or  that  the  recession 
is  bottoming  out,  or  that  we  may  see 
an  upturn  in  the  fall,  the  facts  do  not 
yet  show  any  of  these  things  to  be  true. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  we  are  now 
declining  at  a  slower  rate,  or  that  we 
had  bottomed  out,  or  that  we  could 
count  on  .some  upturn  in  the  fall,  we 
should  still  act  and  act  decisively  to 
stop  this  recession  and  to  bring  a  de- 
cisive upturn  in  economic  activity. 

It  is  not  healthy  for  us  to  "bottom 
out"  and  not  bring  about  an  increase  in 
economic  activity  when  we  have  5  1  mil- 
lion persons  completely  unemployed,  and 
the  equivalent  of  another  1.3  million  per- 
sons fully  unemployed,  who  are  only 
working  part  time.  After  all.  it  is  not 
much  con.solation.  if  we  have  been  going 
down  on  the  vertical  line  of  an  "L,"  to 
••bottomout"  at  a  low  level  on  the  "L."  It 
is  much  better  to  have  the  "L"  changed 
into  a  "V,"  so  that  we  go  up  as  sharply 
as  we  went  down.  In  that  way,  we  re- 
duce the  area  of  loss. 

In  addition.  It  is  also  clear  that  very 
little  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Federal  Goverimient  to  offset  the  eco- 
nomic decline.  The  administration  de- 
cided last  fall  that  they  would  rely  al- 
most entirely  on  an  increase  in  military 
expenditures  during  the  first  half  of  1958 
to  the  levels  they  had  been  before  the 
severe  cutbacks  in  the  second  half  of 
1957  to  stop  the  recession.  This  increase 
in  military  expenditures  to  those  levels 
has  not  been  enough  to  stop  the  fall.  As 
the  administration  made  this  decision 
last  fall,  and  as  they  have  decided  that 
this  was  the  extent  of  the  major  action 
they  were  going  to  take — at  least  during 
the  first  half  of  1958 — we  have  seen  little 
leadership,  no  major  constructive  pro- 
posals, and  no  real  effort  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  move  quickly  and 
decisively  to  stop  the  recession.  The 
policy  of  "wait  and  see"  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure  and  we  have  thereby  lost 
the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  which 
should  have  been  produced,  have  in- 
flicted great  misery  and  loss  of  self- 
esteem  on  those  who  have  been  so  un- 


fortunate as  to  have  lost  their  Jobs  and 
their  businesses  during  this  period,  and 
we  have  lost  great  prestige  in  the  world. 
The  do-nothing  policy  has  already  cost 
us  dear  and  will  hurt  us  still  more  un- 
less we  act. 

Therefore,  there  are  at  least  four  spe- 
cific things  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  to  offset  a  recession. 
These  are : 

First.  Provide  unemployment  benefits 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  on  more 
lit>eral  terms. 

Second.  Cut  taxes  for  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  groups  so  as  to  pump  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it  and  who  will  spend  it. 

Third.  Increase  Government  expendi- 
tures for  needed  public  works  and  for 
projects  which  can  be  started  immedi- 
ately in  the  areas  where  unemployment 
exists. 

Fourth.  Make  money  and  credit  more  ' 
easily  available. 

TAX  CUTS  SHOULD  HAVE  FIRST  PBIORITT 

Aside  from  Increasing  unemployment 
benefits,  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
way  to  act  is  the  right  kind  of  a  tax  cut. 
This  is  a  tax  cut  which  will  go  primarily 
to  those  with  low  and  middle  incomes. 
The  reasons  for  this  is  that  people  with 
low  and  middle  incomes — even  up  to 
$10,000  per  year — tend  to  spend  most  of 
their  incomes  and,  in  many  cases,  actu- 
ally over-spend  their  Incomes.  There- 
fore, such  a  cut  would  be  fed  into  the 
economy  almost  immediately.  If  given 
to  the  right  groups,  it  would  be  spent 
and  would  directly  stimulate  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  immediate  method  of  attempt- 
ing to  stop  the  recession  and  of  starting 
an  economic  upturn.  The  increase  in 
the  demand  for  consumer  goods  should 
also  stimulate  the  demand  for,  and  in- 
vestment in.  capital  goods. 

Mr.  President,  some  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  study  of  consumer  ex- 
penditures, incomes,  and  savings  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  That 
study  cost  the  Federal  Government  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  It  was  pubUshed  in 
18  volumes.  I  have  three  of  them  in  my 
hand.  There  are  15  more  of  the  same 
size.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  were  not  talking  through 
our  hats  when  we  spoke  of  the  results 
of  this  study.  They  are  based  on  an  ex- 
amination of  famiUes  all  across  the 
United  States.  They  show  what  I  have 
been  saying  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  saying,  namely,  that 
if  a  tax  cut  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  go 
to  those  who  will  spend  the  money,  and 
that  those  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  brackets  will  spend  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  incomes  than 
those  with  high  incomes.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  which  is  taken  from  the 
simimary  of  family  accounts  of  this  1950 
study.  It  indicates  what  famihes  of 
various  income  levels  do  with  their 
incomes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Money  income  after  taxes  and  current  con- 
sumption— expenditures  by  uicome  classes 
in  1950 
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Source:  .'itudy  of  Consiin.er  Incoiiipf.  Exjvnditiirca 
•ikI  Saviiyj.s,  r.  S.  liuri'uii  of  I.iibor  Statist Jcs.  The 
flt;ure.<<  for  ctvanpes  In  a.ssets  and  liabiliti«i  sliow  sub- 
stantially siniiiur  results. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  table  indicate.s, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  in  1950  those  fami- 
lies having  incomes  below  $4,000  a  year 
actually  spent  for  current  consumption 
more  money  than  they  received  in 
money  income  after  taxes.  Therefore,  we 
know  that  any  income  which  goes  to 
these  groups  will  be  spent  for  consump- 
tion purposes  almost  immediately  be- 
cause they  actually  spend  more  than 
their  income  on  current  consumption. 
For  those  families  with  money  incomes 
after  taxes  of  under  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  there  was  an  average  deficit  or 
dissavings  of  $664  per  family. 

Those  havinps  incomes  after  taxes 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  had  a  deficit  of 
$231;  those  having  incomes  after  taxes 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  had  a  deficit  of 
$184;  tho.se  having  incomes  after  taxes 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000  had  a  deficit  of  $83. 

The  surplus  or  savings  began  only  with 
those  families  earning  from  $4  000  to 
$5,000  a  year,  and  then  it  amounted  to 
an  average  of  only  $12  per  family. 

In  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year  class,  the 
surplus  rose  to  $192. 

In  the  $6,000  to  $7,500  income  class, 
the  surplus  went  to  $618  a  year. 

In  the  income  from  $7,500  to  $10,000, 
the  surplus  was  no  less  than  $5,141. 

In  families  where  the  money  income 
after  taxes  was  in  excess  of  $10,000.  the 
average  money  income,  after  taxes, 
amounted  to  $15,914,  and  those  families 
saved  more  than  30  percent  of  their  in- 
come. The  table  indicates  that  an  one 
goes  up  in  the  income  scale,  money  in- 
come after  taxes  becomes  progressively 
more  than  current  consumption  expendi- 
tures and  savings  increase  both  abso- 
lutely and  proportionately. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  economics  is  not  an  exact  science. 
But  I  say  that  every  budget  study  we 
have — and  we  now  have  hundreds  of 
them  from  various  part  of  the  world — 
bears  out  the  conclusion  that  savings  in- 
crease as  income  increases,  both  abso- 
lutely and  proportionately.  Therefore, 
the  higher  the  income  group,  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  income  which  is  spent 
for  current  consumption  needs. 

Since  1950.  average  family  income  has 
increased  so  that  one  could  safely  pre- 
dict that  today  families  with  incomes  of 


approximately  $5,000  or  below  tend  to 
spend  all  or  almost  all  of  their  money 
income  after  taxes  on  current  cou.sump- 
tion  and  that  families  with  incomes 
above  that  level  are  in  a  position  to 
save  some  of  their  income.  However, 
the  larger  the  income,  the  greater  the 
savings.  Therefore,  if  the  purpose  of  a 
tax  cut  is  to  increase  demand,  as  should 
be  the  major  purpo.se  of  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  then  such  a  cut  should  po  pri- 
marily to  those  with  incomes  in  the  low 
and  middle  brackets.  For  in  a  reces- 
sion, a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
income  saved  will  not  be  invested  in  in- 
dustry and,  hence,  will  in  effect  be 
sterilized. 

SPECIFIC   TAX-CITT    PROPOSAl, 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  for  well  over 
3  months  I  have  advocated  a  tax  cut 
composed  of  two  basic  parts.  Fir.'-t.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  cut  the  tax  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  income  from  the  pres- 
ent rale  of  20  percent  to  a  temporary 
rate  of  15  percent.  Such  a  tax  cut  would 
mean  a  cut  of  $50  per  taxpayer  p<'r  year. 
It  would  reduce  the  tax  on  the  first 
$1  000  of  taxable  income  from  $200  to 
$150. 

This  propo.'^al  has  many  desirable  fea- 
tures. First  of  all.  no  one  now  paying 
taxes  would  be  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls.  Anyone  with  any  taxable  income 
at  present  would  continue  to  pay  some 
tax.  although  a  le&ser  one. 

Second,  I  propose  that  this  cut  be 
temporary,  running  from  July  1.  1958  to 
June  30.  1959.  v.hen  it  would  expire  un- 
less specifically  extended  by  law.  There- 
fore, this  feature  combined  with  the 
fact  that  no  one  would  leave  the  tax 
rolls  is  important,  for  we  would  not  have 
a  situation  where  from  3  to  4  million 
taxpayers  were  relieved  of  taxes  alto- 
gether only  to  be  placed  back  on  the 
rolls  1  year  from  now. 

Third,  over  90  percent  of  such  a  cut 
would  go  to  those  with  incomes  below 
$10,000.  Most  of  it  would,  therefore,  be 
spent  and  this  would  stimulate  demand, 
purchases,  and  production.  No  other 
proposal  which  has  been  offered  serious- 
ly would  go  in  such  great  proportions  to 
those  persons  in  income  groups  who 
would  spend  it. 

One  method  of  increasing  the  effect 
of  such  a  cut  would  be  to  lower  the  rate 
from  20  percent,  not  to  15  percent  for 
1  year,  but  to  10  percent  for  6  months. 
In  this  event,  the  same  total  decrease 
would  be  concentrated,  but  it  would  take 
effect  in  accentuated  form  within  the 
period  of  6  months,  instead  of  being 
spread  over  a  period  of  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  shows  the  estimated  distribution 
of  a  personal  tax  cut  in  which  the  rate 
on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  was 
reduced  from  20  to  15  percent,  and  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  such  a  cut  based 
on  the  estimated  budget  receipts  for  fis- 
cal year  1.958,  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  This  table  was  prepared 
at  my  request  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation. The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  a  cut  is  now  obviously  too  high, 
since  the  estimates  of  revenues  were 
based  on  a  level  of  national  income  con- 
siderably above  that  which  has  now  come 


about.  My  best  judgment  is  that  such 
a  cut  would  now  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated   distribution   of   tax   reduction    on 
basis  of  January  estimates 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yitld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Several  times  in 
the  couise  of  his  speech  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  referred  to  a  cost  of 
more  than  $3  billion,  and  later  on  the 
total  proposal  is  $6  billion.  Does  this 
figure  take  into  account  in  any  way  the 
ultimate  effect  of  a  cut? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  does  not 
What  tlie  lo,\s  would  be  if  the  national 
income  were  to  remain  the  same.  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  my  contention  that 
such  a  cut  would  lead  to  an  lnrrea.se  in 
the  national  income,  and  I  estimate  that 
the  net  loss  in  revtiuie  would  not  ex- 
ceed $1,500  000.000  or  $2  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  a  $6  billion 
tax  reduction,  the  net  lo.ss  in  taxes 
would  not  exceed  $1,500,000,000  or  $2 
billion? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  over 
what  it  would  otherwise  be. 

TXriST    TAX    REDfCnONS 

In  addition  to  a  reduction  in  personal 
income  taxes  of  around  $3  billion,  which 
would  stimulate  demand  and  Increase 
purchasing  power,  we  would  aLso  at- 
tempt to  reduce  prices.  I  have  tlierefore 
proposed  that  we  reduce  or  repeal  the 
excise  taxes  on  a  great  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services.  The.'-e  excLse  taxes, 
for  the  most  part,  were  impo.sed  during 
war  time  to  stop  or  to  decrea^^e  con- 
sumption. Today  we  want  to  expand 
consumption  and  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  excise  taxes  fall  in  the  main 
most  heavily  on  low  and  middle  income 
groups  because  they  tend  to  be  regres- 
sive and  take  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
income  of  the  low  and  middle  income 
than  of  tlie  high  income  groups.  Fur- 
ther, tliey  are  nuisances  and  they  also 
tend  to  become  pyramided  in  the  final 
sales  price  of  the  articles  on  which  they 
are  imix)sed.  For  when  retailers  mark 
up  prices,  they  not  only  apply  the  mark- 
up to  the  manufacturers'  price,  but  also 
to  the  manufacturers'  price  plus  the  ex- 
cise tax.  The  excise  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  property  is  probably  pyramided 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of 
these  taxes. 

For  all  of  these  rea-sons.  these  nul.sance 
taxes  should  be  reduced  or  repealed  at 
this  time  when  the  particular  indus- 
tries against  who.se  products  or  service.s 
they  are  levied— such  as  the  automobile 
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lndu.stry,  the  railroads,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  durable  household  goods — are 
in  qreat  difficulties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  lists  the  excise  taxes  which  I  pro- 


pose be  reduced  or  rei)ealed  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Excise  provisions  of  proposed  Douglas  tax  cut 


Item 


rri"-  nf  mt« 


How  collected  at  present 


1.   BKTAII.t  BS'    KTn.SES 

Brr  4fi"l:  Jewrlry  SMlllnK  at  rrtall 
lor  t'Oi  vr  ifi*  and  waiclicii  and 
rUicks  "irMIng  for  $l<io  or  Irs5. 

Pre.  4<i2I:  Toll«>t  preimration."! 

t^-c.  «>3I:  L,Uf[i!at;i',  liumltta^, 
vaUt't.<,  tf>c. 

1.  MAN'rrAcrrREBs'  ttcata 

Per  40«l  (a)  O):  PaiMiiiii  auto- 

inol'lle*.* 
e*-r  4(rM  (b):  Auto  parts  and  sp- 

c^^trira     (includt-a     i«irt*     lor 

tnirknt. 
Si'C.  4111: 

1.  KefrlreraJIrin     equipment, 

houD-liold  t>|>e. 

2.  Air  cuiidition.Ti     

S-r    41.>l     Electiioal.  B^,  and' oil 

»l>plt!inp"». 

S.r.  4131:  I.lflit  bulbs 

tsT   4141:  Ksdlo  aiul  TV,  |>tiono 

rraphn.  etc. 
P<f  4IM:  ^fu.«lcal  In.'itnirTientd... 
f<T'   4I(>1:  .<^|>ortint;   pooj    (uict'pl 

ft.<>ilnit  c<julpnient>. 
Pit   4171: 

1.  ('>mi>nw  luid  fllmn 

2.  Proiwtor^  «i  111  and  motion 

of  I,   u  .  '    :  I  tyiie. 

Pec.  4Kd     I  iKlime* 

l?i-e.      4ail     .'.:..  ......rul      ln'hltT5. 

IM-nrilt.  lountaui  luid  bull-point 

IM-IIS. 

S«-o      4711     Matcbrs: 

1.  I'Uin 


10  percent  of  s.'lllnr  prlc*..    Paid  by  consiitner  to  retailor 


10  perc««nt  . . 
do 


10     percent     (p^miMtent 

r«te  7  |xT("i-ia». 
8  pi'rpi'iit  'ix-ruiinent  rat< 
5  iH-rcent;. 


8  i»eroent. 


2.  Fancy. 


10  percent. 
5  |xru  lit.. 


10  percent. 
Jo 


Retall.T 

tlo 


Paid    by    manufacturer 

(lovi'mnicnt. 
PbiJ    by    nittiiufucttirer 

Oovtriiim'iit. 


Paid  by  maniifactun-r. 


.do. 


.do. 
.Uo. 


....do. 

....do 
-...do. 


....do  ... 
5  firrcent. 


.«1o. 
.«lo. 


.do. 
-do. 


a.    rAOLJTIXS   AND   1IKBVICX9 

Fee   tZ\\  ri  <l)    Adnibslon§  o(  ttll 
kinds,  lucludinK  luusicuuu. 

P«   42.'>l:  CotnTniinlc«llon»- 

1.  TeWplione    mid    trlecrBpfa 
loasf.l  « ires.  etc. 

2    I.ooil  telephone 

3.  Wire  and  e<iUlpmont  ttrv- 
vice. 
Tntnsportauon:  Sec.  42t>l.  Pcrsuna. 


10  percent. 
do 


2  crrtj  per  l.nno  but  not 

more  than  Hi  f>erc»'iil 
5>j  ct'iits  per  1,000 


.1 do. 

.1 do 


Paid  by  manufacturer-  Con 
do V 


Vsrion*      (iO    percent 
uiu»iciaii<i.; 


10  percent. 


Pee  4271  fa>; 

1.  Tran5porfAtlon  ol  propetty 

other  tliiiii  eueil. 

2.  Tmiisportatlon  of  coal 


do  ... 

8  i>eroent. 


Pnl'l  by  person  pnvlne  nd 
niLssioti:  collcrtol  (rotn 
proiwlilors. 


10  percent. 


Imposed  on  person  paying 
for  facility. 

....do 

....do 


Total  revenue  low. 


3  percent 

4  cents  per  ton. 


Paid  by  per-ion  maklnp  pur- 
tha.s<'.  t'oIl.Ttcd  bv  liaus- 
|Kirt;ition  company. 

Pakl  by  perwm  maklne  pur- 
chas<>  of  tr»ns|iortitlon. 

Piii'l  by  |>ors<)ti  iniikine  ()iir- 
elia.S(.'  ul  II  Aii.si>ui  lalioii  jkt 
ton. 


Revrnua 
Xpw           loss  as 
proi)osed  'estimated 

rate       {   In  6sml 
(jxToent)    year  itt.'itf 
1    bii'Uvl 

0 

Milfinn 

'*im)  0 

0 
0 

J02  n 

(jil  u 

6 

sno.  0 

0 

113.0 

0 

0 
0 

44  0 
75.0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

28.0 
179.0 
'10.0 

0 

u 

^           22.0 

0 
0 

mo 

10.0 

0 

[ 

0  i 

MO 

0 
0  I 


100. 0 

517.  5 
107.  .'. 

476.0 


2.543  0 


»  K^llmaled. 

"  A  lurilKr  cut  of  2.5  percent  jhouM  l>e  conditional  on 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  brief.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  propo.sal  would  remove  the  re- 
tailers' exci.se  tax  on  jewelry  selling  at 
retail  for  S25  or  less,  and  on  watches  and 
clocks  .selling  for  $100  or  less.  It  would 
remove  the  10  percent  exci.se  tax  on  toilet 
preparations  and  the  10  percent  excise 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  wallets,  and 
the  like. 

It  would  redu'^e  the  manufacturers' 
exci.se  tax  on  pa.sserger  automobiles 
fiom  the  pre:  ent  10  percent  to  5  percent. 
I  shall  speak  more  about  that  in  a  few 
moments. 

My  propo.sal  would  eliminate  the  8  per- 
cent tax  on  auto  parts  and  accessories; 
the  5  percent  tax  on  refrigeration  equip- 
nicnt  of  a  hou.sehold  type;  the  10  percent 
tax  on  air  conditioners:  the  5  percent  tax 
on  electrical,  gas,  and  oil  appliances;  the 


inanuf;irturers  reducing  prices  by  aiijiroxlnialcly  0  i^ercont. 

10  percent  tax  on  light  bulbs:  the  10  per- 
cent tax  on  radio  and  TV  instruments 
and  on  phonographs:  the  10  percent  tax 
on  mu.sical  instruments;  the  10  i>ercent 
tax  on  six)rting  goods,  except  fishing 
equipment;  the  10  percent  tax  on  cam- 
eras and  films;  the  5  percent  tax  on  pro- 
jectors, still  and  motion,  of  a  household 
type;  the  10  percent  tax  on  business  ma- 
chines; the  10  percent  tax  on  mechani- 
cal lighters,  pencils,  fountain  pens,  and 
ball-point  pens;  and  the  excise  tax  on 
matches. 

I  propose  the  elimination  of  the  tax  on 
facilities  and  services,  including  admis- 
sions of  all  kinds.  This  applies  to  musi- 
cians, as  well. 

The  present  10-percent  tax  on  leased 
v.'ires  and  long-distance  communications 


would  be  reduced  from  10  percent  to 
5  percent. 

The  present  10-percent  tax  on  local 
telephone  calls  would  be  comp-etely 
eliminated. 

The  present  8-percent  tax  on  wire  and 
equipment  service  would  be  reduced  to 
4  percent. 

The  present  10-percent  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  persons  would  be  re- 
duced to  5  percent. 

The  present  3-percent  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  property  other  than 
coal  would  be  completely  eliminated. 

The  present  4-cents-a-ton  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  coal  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

That  would  make  a  total  revenue  loss, 
in  the  case  of  excise  taxes,  of  approxi- 
mately $2,543,000,000. 

In  addition.  I  have  proposed  to  the 
automobile  companies  that  if  they  will 
reduce  their  prices  by  6  percent.  I  favor 
giving  them  a  further  excise-tax  reduc- 
tion of  2 '2  percent,  making  a  combined 
excise-tax  reduction  of  7'2  percent;  and 
that  reduction,  plus  the  6-percent  price 
reduction,  would  make  a  total  reduction 
of  13 '2  percent  in  the  price  of  each 
automobile. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  an  automobile 
with  a  price  of  $2,000  at  the  manufactur- 
er's level,  that  percentage  reduction 
would  amount  to  a  $260  to  $270  reduc- 
tion, or  to  a  reduction  of  $390  to  $400 
in  the  case  of  an  automobile  priced  at 
$3,000  at  the  manufacturer's  level;  and  I 
have  said  that  if  the  automobile  compa- 
nies will  agree  to  reduce  their  prices  6 
percent  and  the  Government  the  auto 
excise  tax  by  7.5  percent,  then  I  think 
the  union— the  UAW— in  the  industry 
should  also  make  concessions,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  costs. 

From  the  computations  that  our  very 
able  statistical  economists  have  made,  we 
have  figured  out  that  for  every  decrease 
of  1  percent  in  the  price  of  automobiles, 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 1.2  percent  in  the  demand  for 
them.  Therefore,  this  proposed  decrease 
in  the  price  of  automobiles  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  from  13 
to  16  percent  in  the  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles. In  addition,  adoption  of  the 
tax  program  as  a  whole  will  increase  the 
total  national  economy,  and  this  should 
have  a  further  beneficial  effect  on  the 
demand  for  automobiles. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, I  should  have  said  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  depend  exclusively  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  prosperity.  In 
addition,  my  propo.sals  relate  in  partic- 
ular to  the  automobile  industry.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  we 
also  propose  a  very  great  decrease  in  the 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  in  the  prices  of 
automobiles,  as  a  direct  stimulant  to  the 
demand  for  them. 

In  all,  somewhere  between  16  percent 
and  20  percent  should  be  the  increase 
in  demand  for  automobiles;  and  that 
would  amount  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  between  700,000  and  800.000  auto- 
mobiles. That  would  have  a  very  real 
effect  in  connection  with  the  automobile 
Industry;  it  should  reduce  the  overhead 
cost  of  the  automobiles  by  about  $115  per 
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automobile,  and  virtually  would  make  up 
for  the  reduction  in  price  which  I  am 
asking  the  automobile  industry  to  put 
into  effect.  So,  in  reality,  the  automobile 
Indu.stry  would  not  lose  from  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  revenue  loss  for  the  excise  cuts 
which  I  propo.se,  for  the  mo.st  part  ba.sed 
on  the  fiscal  1959  budget,  amount  to  $2.5 
billion.  As  the  automobile  companies 
seem  reluctant  to  cut  the  prices  of  their 
cars,  I  believe  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science propose  that  the  auto  excise  tax 
be  cut  below  5  percent  from  the  present 
10  percent  level. 

If  the  automobile  companies  would 
agree  to  cut  their  prices  by  about  $200 
per  car,  or  by  about  6  percent,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  see  the  tax  reduced  from  10 
percent  to  2.5  percent,  or  a  cut  of  7.5 
percent  of  the  tax  on  the  cost  of  a  car 
at  the  manufacturers'  level.  Such  a  cut 
of  13 '2  percent  in  unit  price  should  in- 
crease the  number  of  cars  demanded  by 
from  16  to  20  percent  or  by  from  700,000 
to  800,000  cars.  This  increase  would  re- 
duce average  overhead  and  fixed  costs 
per  car  by  about  as  much  as  the  cut  in 
price  by  the  companies,  and  hence  would 
cause  them  little  or  no  sacrifice.  If  such 
a  policy  does  go  into  eflect.  the  union 
should  also  help  by  moderating  its  de- 
mands, and  should  .seek  to  reduce  costs. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  any  estimate  regard- 
ing the  number  of  jobs  his  proposal  would 
provide — as  a  result  of  selling  from  16 
percent  to  20  percent  more  automobiles? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  think  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  between  150,000  and 
200,000  in  the  number  of  jobs,  In  the 
case  of  both  the  industry  and  its  sup- 
pliers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But,  of  course,  there 
would  also  be  beneficial  effects  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
replies  the  automobile  companies  have 
made  to  this  proposal;  but  from  the  ac- 
counts which  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tlme-s,  I  gather  that  their  replies 
have  not  been  particularly  favorable.  I 
urge  the  automobile  companies  to  recon- 
sider this  proposal,  and  not  make  their 
refu':al  final. 

When  I  heard  they  had  rejected  this 
propo.sal,  I  mu.st  admit  I  had  a  moment 
of  pique,  and  thought  I  would  then  re- 
fuse to  propose  any  tax  cuts  for  their 
benefit.  But  then  I  thought  that  before 
I  made  this  proposal.  I  had  prcvicu.sly 
propo.sed  a  5-pcrcent  tax  cut  for  them, 
and  that  I  was  in  honor  bound  obliged  to 
continue  to  urge  it.  But  I  must  say  that 
I  am  somewhat  allergic  to  proposing  fur- 
ther cuts,  unless  the  automobile  com- 
panies come  through  with  a  price  cut,  in 
addition. 

I  am  also  propo.sing  a  cut  of  from  $400 
to  $500  million  by  reducing  the  tax  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  profits  by 
5  or  6  percent.  This  should  be  of  real 
help  to  small  business. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  budget 
estimates,  the  total  annual  revenue  losses 
from  the  cuts  I  propose  in  p.^rsonal  and 


excise  taxes  and  in  the  small-businesfi 
tax  would  be  of  the  magnitude  of  $6 
billion. 

I  ask  uaanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  have  prepared  giving  the  estimated 
revenue  losses  from  my  propo."^ed  cuts  be 
printed  iii  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDI  ~  G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  table  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  table  follows: 

Er.timatcd 
(In  bUUons]  rei-enue 

Proposed  tax  exits;  losses 

X.  Cut  from  20  to  15  percent  In  the 
rate  on  the  first  $1,000  of  tax- 
nble  hicome $3.0 

2.  Repeal  or  reduction  of  excises 2.  0 

3.  Redvuing  rate  on  first  $25,000  of 
corporate  profits .  5 

Total 6.  0 

WHY     THIS    IS    THE    RIGHT    KIND    OF    A    TAX    CUT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  let  me  attempt  to  develop  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  the  tax  cut  I  have 
proposed  is  the  right  kind. 

The  combination  of  lowering  the  tax 
rate  from  20  percent  to  15  percent  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  reducing  or  repealing 
the  excise  taxes  on  transportation,  auto- 
mobiles, telephone  service,  consumer 
durables  and  other  items  which  enter 
into  the  family  budget,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  a  powerful  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  First  of  all.  it 
would  put  money,  or  increased  purchas- 
ing power,  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  spend  it — unUke  a  tax  cut  for  upper 
income  groups  or  for  investment — and. 
second.  It  would  mean  lower  prices  for 
automobiles.  TV  sets,  radios,  air  condi- 
tioners, toasters,  and  other  hoa'ehold 
goods,  telephone  service,  and  particu- 
larly the  price  of  almost  everything 
which  is  shipped  by  road  or  rail,  the 
present  tax  on  which  is  pyramided  into 
higher  and  higher  prices. 

The  effect  of  such  a  tax  cut  would 
mean  that,  consumers  would  buy  more 
from  retailers  who.  in  turn,  would  order 
more  from  manufacturers,  who,  in  turn, 
would  produce  more  and.  therefore, 
would  hire  more  people  to  work,  which 
would  in  turn,  increase  the  incomes  of 
those  cither  now  out  of  work  or  who  are 
only  workiMR  part  time,  which  in  turn 
would  lend  to  more  sales  and  more  orders 
and  more  production  and  more  employ- 
ment. Therefore,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  stop  the  downward,  cumulative 
forces  which  are  now  operating,  and  turn 
them  into  upward  cumulative  forces 
which  could  Mivo  a  thrust  to  our  economy 
and  would  end  the  recession. 

THK     MULTIPLIER    EFFECT 

Now  let  me  deal  with  the  multiplier 
effect  to  wliich  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

A  $6  billion  tax  cut  which  went  to 
lower  and  middle  income  groups  would 
have  a  much  greater  effect  than  a  mere 
$6  billion  stimulus  to  tlie  economy.  A 
dollar  in  tax  cuts  is  .spent  and  re.spent. 
The  rea.son  why  it  is  important  to  give 
such  a  cut  to  low  income  groups  is  that 
they  spend  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
personal  tax  cut.  over  90  percent  of 
which  went  10  those  with  incomes  below 


$10,000,  and  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
the  excises  which  fall  disproportionately 
and  unfairly  on  low  and  middle  income 
groups,  would  ultimately  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product, 
over  what  it  would  otherwise  be,  of 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  actual 
tax  cut.  Therefore,  the  $6  billion  tax 
cut  which  I  have  propo.sed  .hould  result 
in  an  eventual  increase  of  alxjut  $18 
billion  in  our  gross  national  product. 
This  amount  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that,  on  the  average,  at  least  75  cents  of 
each  dollar  of  such  a  cut  would  be  spent, 
and  not  more  than  25  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar of  such  cut  would  either  be  paid  In 
taxes  or  saved  and  not  invested. 
Therefore,  when  the  $6  billion  was  re- 
ceived by  consumers,  they  would  spend 
75  percent  of  it.  or  $4  5  billion;  and  not 
more  than  $15  billion  would  go  for  taxes 
or  would  leak  into  savings  which  would 
not  be  invested.  Then,  when  the  $4  5 
billion  was  received  by  retailers  or  busi- 
nessmen, they,  in  turn,  would  spend  75 
percent  of  it,  or  $3.38  billion,  or  $2  54 
billion,  would  be  spent  and  only  $340 
millions  saved  and  not  invested,  and  so 
on  until  the  full  effect  of  the  $6  billion 
tax  cut.  as  it  was  spent  and  respent, 
would  be  about  three  times  $6  billion,  or 
around  $18  billion. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  ex- 
perts in  mathematics  can  work  this  out 
very  quickly  by  using  an  algebraic 
formula.  Those  who  must  proceed  by 
means  of  arithmetic,  as  I  do  largely,  can 
take  three-fourths  of  each  of  the 
amounts,  and  can  add  them  tot;ether, 
and  thus  they  will  arrive  at  the  figure 
$18  billion.  So  both  the  mathematicians 
and  the  arithmeticians  can  check  on 
the  figures  I  have  given. 

This  is  what  economists  call  the  mul- 
tiplier effect.     The  proportions  spent  or 
.'^aved  and  paid  in  taxes  obviously  differ 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  tax 
cut.     A  $6  billion  tax  cut  which  went  to 
those  on  incomes  of.  for  example.  $30,000 
a  year  or  more  miKht  well  be  saved  in 
roughly  the  opposite  proportions  of  a  tax 
cut  Riven  mainly  to  tho.se  on  incomes 
below  510,000.  namely,  that  75  percent 
of  such  cut  would   be  saved  or  paid  in 
taxes,   and   only   25   percent  spent      So 
there    is    more    than    mere    equitable 
grounds  for  advocating  that  a  tax  cut 
KO  primarily  to  those  on  low  and  middle 
incomes.     If    a    $6    billion    cut   went   to 
those  on  incomes  of  $30,000  a  year  or 
more,  and  if  they  saved  or  paid  in  taxes 
75  percent  of  it  and  spent  only  25  per- 
cent, then  the  ultimate  stimulating  effect 
of  that  kind  of  a  tax  cut  would  be  very 
much  less.     On  the  fl.st  round.  $1,500.- 
000.000.  or  25  percent  of  S6  billion,  would 
be  spent    with    $4  500.000.000    saved    or 
paid  in  taxes.    Even  though  the  mul- 
tiplier would  be  hither  on  the  $1  500,- 
000,000,    it    seems    improbable    that   the 
total  stimulation  would   not   exceed  $4 
to  $4*2   billion,   or  only  one-quarter  as 
much  as  In  the  case  of  the  tax  cut  which 
I  favor. 

If  a  tax  cut  is  to  be  effective,  and  if 
it  is  to  stimulate  the  economy,  then  it 
must  go  to  tliose  groups  which  will  spend 
it.  IhLs  is  the  logical  ground  on  which 
support  of  a  tax  cut  to  low  and  middle 
mcome  groups  rests. 
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EQUITABLE   llEASONS 

Not  only  Is  it  logical  that  a  tax  cut. 
to  be  effective,  should  go  to  low  and 
middle  income  groups,  but  it  Is  also  fair 
end  equitable 

When  we  take  all  taxes  together — 
local.  State,  and  Federal— our  tax  sys- 
tem is  roughly  proporl  ional.  This  means 
that  all  income  grou:)s  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  pay  roughly  the  same 
proportion  of  their  income  In  taxes.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  individual  excep- 
tions, and  it  Is  also  true  that  the  upper 
5  percent  of  income  groups,  namely, 
those  with  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  more, 
pay  at  slightly  progressive  rates,  but  our 


tax  system  as  a  whole  is  what  the  econo- 
mists call  proportional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  effective  rates  of 
taxation  for  the  year  1954  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  by  income  groups, 
which  was  prepared  by  Profes.sor  Richard 
Musgrave.  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  which  appears  at  page  98  of  the  pub- 
lication Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Stability,  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1955.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  .10  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  table  shows,  for 
example,  that  those  with  Incomes  below 
$2,000  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
income  in  Federal  excises,  ctistoms.  and 
social-Insurance  contributions  than  do 
those  with  incomes  above  $10,000.  It 
also  shows  that  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  those  with  incomes  below  $2,000 
pay  a  greater  proportion  of  their  income 
in  excise  and  sales  taxes,  property  taxes, 
and  in  social-in.surance  contributions 
than  do  those  groupj  with  Incomes  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  Because  of  these  gross 
inequities,  it  Ls  seen  that  when  all  taxes 
are  taken  together,  the  estimated  effec- 
tive tax  rates  are  rou::hly  the  same  for 
all  income  groups  up  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  y;eld. 

Mr.  PROX^flRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Professor  Musgrave  and  other  econo- 
mists, while  they  have  made  an  excel- 
lent case  of  showing  that  the  overall  tax 
system  Is  proportional,  and  not  progres- 
sive, as  most  persons  suspect,  are  very 
much  inclined  to  overlook  the  very  im- 
portant fact  that  a  person  with  a  low 
Income  Is  Ironbound  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  and  t  d  commit  most  or 
all  of  his  income  to  such  purchases? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.     I  Uiink  so. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  one  considers  the 
tax  on  free  income,  he  finds  that  the 
overall  tax  system,  rather  than  being 
progressive  or  proportional,  tends  to  be 
regressive,  which  fact  very  much  adds 
to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  proposed 
tax  cut  for  persons  with  low  and  me- 
dium Incomes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  an  extremely 
good  point.  We  are  talking  of  total  in- 
come and  not  just  the  proportions  of 
Income  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life,  so 
to  speak.  The  reason  why  taxes  as  a 
whole  are  merely  proportional  and  not 
progressive,  is  that  while  the  system  of 
Federal  income  tax  is  based  on  a  certain 
degree  of  progression,  although  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  most  persons  think, 
both  State  and  local  sales  taxes  and  gen- 
eral property  taxes  tend  to  be  regressive. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  that  taxes  should 
be  levied  according  to  ability  to  pay.  As 
this  was  the  intent  of  the  Federal  income 
tax.  and  as  this  principle  has  been  erod- 
ed and  eaten  away  by  the  special  provi- 
sions which  almost  exclusively  benefit 
upper  income  groups,  we  should  now 
give  a  tax  cut  to  those  in  the  low-  and 
middle-in(5ome  groups,  not  only  because 
it  would  have  the  greatest  multiplier  and 
be  most  effective  in  stopping  the  reces- 
sion, but  also  because  it  is  the  fairest 


method  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  jus- 
tice in  our  overall  tax  system. 

THE    WRONG    KIND    OF   TAX    CT7T3 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  tax-cut 
proposals  which  are  the  wrong  kind  of 
tax  cuts  either,  first,  because  they  would 
not  stimulate  the  economy  and  thereby 
not  stop  the  recession,  or,  second,  because 
they  are  unjust  and  inequitable, 

SO-CALLED    ACROSS-THE-BOARD    PERCENTAGE 
REDUCTION 

One  of  the  proposals  which  has  gained 
a  good  deal  of  currency  is  that  we  should 
have  an  across-the-board  tax  cut  of  5, 
10,  or  20  percent.  The  argument  is  that 
this  is  the  right  kind  of  a  tax  cut  to  have 
during  a  recession  for  it  would  not  alter 
the  tax  structure  or  raise  questions  of 
equity  over  which  there  coiild  be  great 
delay  and  argument  in  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  such  a  tax  cut  would 
alter  the  tax  structure,  and  it  would, 
further,  be  inequitable.  It  is  not  a  cut 
which  would  be  neutral  in  its  effects. 
It  would  result  in  exactly  the  inequities 
which  its  proponents  claim  it  would 
avoid. 

First  of  all,  who  would  get  the  greater 
proportion  of  such  a  cut?  If  one  turns 
to  pages  20  and  21  of  the  publication  of 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  called  Alterna- 
tive Plans  for  Tax  Relief  for  Individuals, 
he  will  find  given  the  effects  of  a  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut.  I  ask  vinani- 
mous  consent  that  the  tables  from  this 
publication,  showing  the  estimated  dis- 
tribution of  such  a  tax  reduction,  and 
the  burden  tables  for  such  a  reduction, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Plan  10 

Plan  10  would  provide  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion In  tax.  This  could  be  Incorporated  Into 
tlie  tax  table  so  as  not  to  make  necessary  a 
separate  computation  by  the  taxpayer. 

Estimated  distribution  of  the  tax  reduction 
under  this  plan 


Millions  of 
dollars 
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Total.... 
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100  0 

Burden  table  for  plan  10 
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$8 

28 

49 
71 
94 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 

in 

10 
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10 
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3)Mi.»47 
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42.  927 
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10 
10 

>  Maximurn  effective  rate  limitation  87  pt-rccnt  of 
tax;ible  income. 

» .Maximum  effective  rate  limitation  78.3  percent  of 
tft.xablc  incocie. 
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Burden  table  for  plan  10 — Continued 

MARRIED  COCn»LE,  NO  DEPENDENTS 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  .seen,  first  of 
all.  that  41  percent  of  such  a  cut  would 
KG  to  these  with  incomes  above  $10,000. 
Under  the  plan  I  propose,  namely,  cut- 
ting the  tax  rate  on  the  first  $1,000  of 
taxable  income  from  20  to  15  percent, 
only  9.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction would  go  to  those  with  incomes 
above  $10,000. 

In  addition,  such  a  plan  would  not  be 
an  acro.ss-the-board  cut  which  would  ko 
equally  to  all  income  groups  and  which 
would  be  neutral  in  its  effects.  In  fact, 
as  the  burden  tables  show,  a  married 
couple,  with  2  dependents,  with  an  in- 
come before  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions of  $5,000,  would  receive  a  tax 
reduction  of  $52  under  the  10  percent 
across-the-board  plan.  However,  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  2  dependents,  but  with 
an  income  of  $50,000  a  year,  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  cut  of  $1,888.  or  3  times  as 
much,  with  an  income  10  times  as  larpe. 
If  their  income  were  $100,000.  the  income 
tax  cut  would  amount  to  $5,191.  How 
can  it  be  .said  that  this  is  equitable,  when 
a  married  couple  with  2  dependents  with 
an  income  of  $100,000  would  receive  a  cut 
in  taxes  of  $5,191.  as  compared  with  a  cut 
In  taxes  of  $52  for  a  similar  family  with 
an  income  of  $5,000? 

I  may  say  this  is  what  was  done  in 
1954,  and  it  emphasizes  the  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  desirable  to 
have  an  income  tax  cut.  but  the  kind  of 
cut  made  was  not  the  best  kind.  On  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  tried  to  have  the  cut  given  primarily 
in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  from  $600  to  $700  a  person.  We 
were  defeated  in  that  proposal,  and  then 
the  alternative  was  the  flat  10  percent 
cut,  which  was  better  than  nothing,  but 
by  no  means  so  good  as  the  proposal 
w  hich  most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
supported,  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship, I  may  say,  of  the  then  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  George. 
When  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$100,000  receives  a  cut  of  100  times  the 


dollar  value  of  a  cut  which  would  be 
received  by  a  similar  family  with  an  in- 
come of  S5.000.  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  this  could  possibly  be  called 
equitable. 

The  propo.sal  which  I  have  advanced 
would  give  every  family  with  taxable 
income  of  $1,000  or  more,  the  same  dol- 
lar cut  in  taxes — $50. 

It  is  a  euphemi.sm  to  call  this  10  per- 
cent ncros.s-the-board  cut  one  which 
does  not  raise  questions  of  equity.  It 
raises  tiie  most  profound  questions  of 
equity.  Wlien  one  considers  that  our 
tax  system  as  a  whole  is  already  almost 
proportional,  in  terms  of  total  income — 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  regressive  in 
terms  of  tlie  surplus  above  the  necessi- 
ties of  life — it  would  be  a  di.sservice  to 
the  country  and  to  tiie  principle  of  taxa- 
tion according  to  ability  to  pay,  if  we 
were  to  pass  oil  sucii  a  cut  as  one  which 
was  equitable. 

Therefore,  such  a  10  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  would  go  in  too  great  part 
to  tho.se  with  incomes  above  $10,000  and 
would  not  have  the  desired  economic 
stimulus.  It  would  furthermore  be  in- 
equitable by  any  standard  or  test  of 
equity,  and  would  raise  the  strongest  ob- 
jections on  grounds  of  equity. 

THE   FALSE    ARCUMTNT   THAT    A  TAX  Cl'T   .SHOVLO 
DIRECTLY    STIMULATE     INVESTMENT 

It  has  been  propcsed  in  many  quar- 
ters that  we  .should  have  a  tax  cut  w  hich 
would  directly  stimulate  investment. 
The  advocates  of  such  a  cut  argue  that, 
as  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
have  fallen  to  such  a  great  extent,  we 
should  now  greatly  reduce  corporate 
taxes,  or  the  taxes  of  very  high  in- 
come grouys.  or  the  tax  on  capital  gams, 
or  that  we  should  greatly  hberalize  de- 
preciation allowances. 

These,  too.  would  be  the  wrong  kind  of 
tax  cuts  if  the  central  purpose  of  a  tax 
cut  now  is  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
We  have  already  seen  why  a  cut  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  for  high  income 
groups  would  have  little  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  economy.  I  shall  now  turn 
to  these  other  suggestions. 

The  capital-gains  tax  is  now  at  25 
percent,  which,  in  general,  is  lower  tlian 
the  rate  of  tiie  per.sonal-income  tax 
which  those  with  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal gains  ordinarily  pay.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  we  have  so  broadened  the 
concept  of  capital  gains  that  it  now  in- 
cludes far  too  many  items  which  by  any 
normal  interpretation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  ordinary  income.  Therefore, 
under  our  present  tax  structure,  great 
amounts  of  ordinary  income  are  now 
being  taxed  as  capital  gains  at  a  25- 
percent  rate.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  those  on  high  incomes  seldom,  if 
ever,  pay  taxes  at  the  statutory  rates  of 
taxation.  Consequently,  we  should  be 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  closing  the 
loopholes  and  abuses  associated  with  the 
capital-gains  tax  and  other  erosions  of 
the  tax  structure  than  of  cutting  the 
amount  in  half.  If  we  were  to  lower  the 
rate  of  capital-gains  taxation  from  the 
present  25  percent  to  12  5  percent,  for 
example,  as  ursed.  this  would  merely 
mean  that  large  numbers  of  people  would 
be  paying  taxes  on  great  amounts  of 


what  should  be  ordinary  income  at  rates 
below  the  20-percent  rate  which  we  now 
apply  to  the  first  $2  000  of  taxable  i>er- 
sonal  income.  Inasmuch  as  almost  all 
capital  gains,  botii  in  number  and 
amounts,  are  taken  by  llic  upper  5  jht- 
cent  of  income  groups,  the  effect  of  such 
a  change  would  mean  that  high  income 
groups  would  be  paying  an  effective  rate 
of  taxation  lower  than  the  lowest  income 
groups.  Ihis  would  be  unconscionable. 
There  is.  however,  a  more  general  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  consider  at  this 
time  a  tax  bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
stimulate  investment.  American  indus- 
try IS  now  operatnig  at  levels  a  great  deal 
below  capacity.  The  steel  industry,  as 
we  all  know,  has  been  operating  at  50 
percent,  or  below  its  capacity.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  is  presently  operating  at 
a  level  below  one-half  of  its  capacity 
and  even  in  the  calendar  year  1955  was 
operating  at  about  only  80  percent,  when 
it  produced  almost  8  million  cars.  The 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole  are 
probably  not  now  operating  at  more  than 
70  percent  of  capacity. 

If  we  were  to  be  .so  foolish  as  to  pa.ss 
a  tax  bill  to  stimulate  investment  at  a 
time  when  industry  is  operating  at  levels 
well  below  capacity,  the  tax  cut  would 
not  be  effective.  Rather,  most  of  it 
would  be  saved  or  placed  in  reserve  until 
such  time  as  industry  was  once  again 
operating  at  or  near  capacity  levels.  At 
that  time,  the  funds  might  be  used  to  ex- 
pand capacity.  But  one  need  only  ask 
the  question:  Why  should  a  particular 
industry,  or  industry  as  a  whole,  expand 
capacity  at  a  time  when  the  production 
is  at  50  percent  of  capacity — or  even  at 
60  or  70  percent  •'  We  need  only  ask  the 
question  in  order  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  that  we  should  now  cut  taxes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  directly  stimulate 
investment. 

The  basic  argument  acrainst  increasing 
Incentives  for  investment  or  for  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  at  this  time 
is  that  such  tax  cuts  would  not  be  spent 
in  any  large  part  until  after  the  econ- 
omy had  recovered.  The  best  way  to 
stimulate  the  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment  Is  to  Increase  purchasing 
power,  which  would  increase  the  demand 
for  the  goods  and  services  of  industry, 
which  would  soon  lead  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  eventual  investment  and 
expansion. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
most  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  given  about  40  years  ago  by 
a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine.  Prof. 
John  M.  Clark,  In  an  article  In  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  dealing 
with  the  so-called  accelerator  principle, 
in  which  Professor  Clark  pointed  out 
that  slight  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
for  consumer  goods  created  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  demand  for  capital  good.s. 
That  article,  which  is  much  too  long  and 
elaborate  for  me  to  di.'icuss  now,  is 
really  a  cla.ssic  in  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  major  tax  cut 
which  granted  fast  tax  writeoffs,  or  a 
lower  capital-gains  tax.  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  direct  gift  to  big  busi- 
ness. It  would  have  no  rightful  eco- 
nomic purpose  and  the  recession  would 
merely  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  grant 
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great  favors  to  those  who  already  have  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  worldly 
goods.  It  would  be  Jurt  one  more  exam- 
ple of  this  administration  using  the  full 
weight  of  Government  ix)llcy  to  favor  the 
strong  and  well  to  do,  while  ignoring  the 
needs  of  the  weak. 

If  I  may  turn  to  a  discu.ssion  of  the 
1954  tax  cut.  as  a  result  of  putting  into 
effect  the  principle  cf  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  of  providing  credit  for 
a  certain  amount  of  dividends  directly 
ar:ainst  taxes  and  n^t  merely  against 
taxable  income,  there  was  a  stimulation 
in  the  year  1955  of  a  great  surge  of  in- 
vestments, which  con"  inued  in  1956  and 
1957.  The  result,  hov  ever,  was  that  in- 
dustry found  lt.self  with  such  a  great 
capacity  to  turn  out  goods  it  could  not 
sell  the  goods  which  mdusti-y  could  turn 
out  at  the  prices  which  Industry  wished 
to  charge.  Therefore,  having  so-called 
surplus  capacity.  Industry  began  to  shut 
down  and  throw  people  out  of  work.  I 
make  si>ecial  note  of  tie  fact  that  indus- 
try could  have  sold  th(  goods  if  the  prices 
had  been  lowered,  but  industry  did  not 
want  to  lower  the  prices,  and  had  over- 
production at  a  given  level  of  prices. 

I  sadly  fear  if  we  were  to  Jtimulate 
Investment  in  the  sane  fashion  now  we 
would  get  into  an  evea  more  aggravated 
situation  in  the  years  ahead,  if  not  im- 
mediately ahead. 

OBJECTIONS      TO     A      TAX      CtT 1.      THE      rEAR      OF 

IWrLATlON 

Now  let  us  take  up  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  a  tax  cut;  the  first,  of  course, 
being  the  fear  of  Inflation. 

Perhape  the  major  objection  which 
has  been  raised  arainst  a  tax  cut  is  that 
a  tax  cut  now  would  be  Inflationary.  I 
believe  that  an  analysis  will  .«^how  that 
this  is  not  true  and  that  a  tax  cut  now 
would  not  and  need  r.ot  be  inflationary. 

Inflation  is  defined  as  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods.  This 
means  that  prices  go  up  when  an  ex- 
ces.sive  amount  cf  mcney  is  bid  against 
a  .shortage  of  goods.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  excf'ss  of  goods,  or  at 
lease  an  excess  of  ccpacity  to  produce 
poods.  Therefore,  increasing  the  money 
supply  by  a  tax  cut,  which  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the 
creation  of  debt,  would  not  produce  an 
excessive  amount  of  money  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  goods.  Rather,  since 
such  a  tax  cut  would  result  in  increased 
expenditures  and  increased  production, 
it  would  stimulate  th(  production  of  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  ?oods  which  would 
be  added  to  the  existing  supply  of  goods, 
wliich  is  already  somewhat  in  exce.ss. 
That  is  the  reason  such  a  tax  cut  need 
not  be  inflationary.  Of  course,  a  tax 
cut  during  a  boom  peiiod  or  during  war- 
time would  be  Inflationary,  but  we  now 
face  the  opposite  circumstances. 

This  point  may  be  further  emphasized 
by  looking  at  the  situation  from  a  differ- 
ent angle.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
the  economists,  both  of  the  sUfT  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  by  in- 
dividual experts  who  have  appeared  re- 
cently before  that  committee,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  an  imemployment  level 
of  only  4  percent  for  the  year  1958,  the 
cconcmy   would  need   to  operate  at  a 


level  of  gross  national  product  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $460  billion. 

At  the  present  time,  the  level  of  gross 
national  product  has  fallen,  as  I  have 
said,  from  an  annual  rate  of  $440  bil- 
hon  in  the  fhird  quarter  of  1957,  to  a 
level  of  $422  billion  as  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1958.  We  are  therefore  operating  at 
levels  which  are  in  the  neight)orhood 
of  $40  billion  below  that  needed  to  in- 
sure an  unemployment  level  of  only  4 
percent. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  until  such 
time  in  1958  as  we  were  once  again  op- 
erating at  an  annual  rate  of  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  $460  billion, 
additional  expenditures,  tax  cuts,  or  pur- 
chasing power  would  not  be  inflationary, 
because  we  would  be  operating  well  be- 
low full  employment  conditions.  Fur- 
ther, since  our  economy  .'-hould  grow 
each  year  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
labor  force  and  of  productivity,  we 
should  need  to  attain  a  gross  national 
product  of  alxiut  $475  billion  in  1959  and 
$490  billion  in  1960  t)efore  tliere  would 
be  any  major  threat  of  inflation  with 
an  unemployment  level  of  4  percent. 

If  we  assume  that  without  a  tax  cut 
we  shall  havo  a  deficit  of  about  $9  billion 
to  $10  billion  for  the  calendar  year  1958, 
and  if  wc  assiune  that  a  tax  cut  would  in- 
crease the  deficit  to  about  $15  billion, 
would  this  deficit  of  $15  billion,  or  a 
combination  of  say  a  $6  billion  tax  cut 
and  a  $9  billion  ordinary  deficit,  create 
inflation?  The  answer  again  appears 
to  be  that  this  would  not  happen  at 
these  levels  of  activity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.A.S.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     This  is  the  kind  of 
statement  which  has  puzzled  me  a  little. 
A.S  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  in  his 
address,  he  says  that  this  would  not  rep- 
resent a  net  deficit  or  loss  of  revenue  of 
$6  billion,  but  a  loss  of  revenue  of  only 
$l'j  billion. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Therefore,  are  not 
the  correct  figures,  not  a  $9  billion  ordi- 
nary deficit  plus  a  $6  billion  tax  cut,  but 
a  $9  billion  ordinary  deficit  plus  a  net 
effective  tax  cut  of  $1'2  billion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  more 
accurate.  Suppo.se  we  take  the  figures  in 
their  crudest  form.  We  get  a  $6  billion 
tax  cut.  Nevertheless,  this  would  create 
additional  Income,  so  that  It  would  not 
really  send  prices  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  wished  to 
be  sure  that  this  statement  is  not  taken 
out  of  context  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  disingulshed  Scnaor  is  advocat- 
ing a  $15  billion  deficit.  The  effect  would 
not  be  a  $15  billion  deficit,  but  a  $10^2 
billion  deficit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said  that. 
Perhaps  he  has  protected  me  against  un- 
kind critics. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  did  have  a 
tax  cut  and  that  the  tax  cut  was  effec- 
tive. If  a  tax  cut  turned  the  economy 
upwards  once  again  and  we  once  again 
were  operating  at  full  emplojTnent  lev- 
els— and  the  chances  of  attaining  those 
levels  either  this  year  or  even  next  year 
now  appear  to  be  very  slim  Indeed,  with 
the  policies  which  the  Eisenliower  ad- 


ministration has  adopted — there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Grovernment 
through  monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy 
and  budgetary  policy  should  not  and 
could  not  act  in  time  to  stop  any  threat 
of  inflation. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  afraid 
of  is  not  inflation  now,  but  inflation 
later.  They  can  always  decrease  the 
total  quantity  of  monetary  purchasing 
power  in  the  country  by  open  market 
operations,  selling  Government  bonds, 
and  thus  decreasing  the  balances  of 
member  banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  hence  decreasii:ig  theii-  abil- 
ity to  lend. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  places  such  a  great  reliance  upon 
open  market  operations,  seems  to  place 
very  little  reliance  upon  open  market 
operations  as  a  means  of  checking  infla- 
tion later  if  needed. 

The  danger  is  not  that  of  inflation 
but  that  even  decisive  and  major  action 
now — including  a  $6  billion  tax  cut^— 
will  be  less  than  adequate  to  bring  re- 
covery and  f  lai  employment. 

It  was  the  tmanimous  opinion  of  the 
six  experts  who  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  day 
only  2  weeks  ago  when  the  question  was 
a.sked.  that  the  fear  of  future  inflation 
should  not  prevent  the  Government 
from  acting  in  a  major  way,  and  that 
inflation  would  not  be  a  major  threat 
as  a  result  of  a  $6  billion  tax  cut.  That 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts and  the  basic  reasons  for  that 
tmanimous  opinion  are  the  existing  low 
levels  of  gross  national  product  and  the 
excess  of  goods  and  services  which  is 
now  to  be  foimd  in  the  economy. 

But,  some  will  say,  what  about  prices? 
The  consumer  price  index  now  remains 
as  high  as  it  has  ever  been.  We  appear 
to  be  having  a  cost-of-living  inflation 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  in  a  seri- 
ous recession.  This  is  true.  The  ques- 
tion becomes,  firct.  will  prices  increase 
as  a  result  of  major  Federal  action;  and 
second,  will  prices  come  down  if  we  wait 
longer  before  we  act.  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  has  already  been  given. 
As  to  the  second  point,  one  must  exam- 
ine the  nature  of  and  the  reasons  for 
the  rigidity  in  the  price  levels. 

First  of  all,  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex largely  reflects  retail  prices.  These 
prices,  traditionally,  lag  behind  a  drop 
in  prices  at  the  wholesale  level  and  a 
drop  in  prices  of  raw  materials.  The 
price  of  raw  materiaLs — the  so-called 
primary  product,  of  which  we  have  a 
daily  index — has  been  going  dowTi  for 
almost  a  year  and  one-half  and  the 
failm-e  to  note  this  decline  and  to  act 
on  it  led  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
continue  to  fight  inflation  as  late  as 
August  of  1957  when  the  real  problem 
was  that  of  a  recession,  which  was  not 
detected. 

Secondly,  It  is  unfortimately  true  that 
too  many  prices  are  set  by  monopoly 
action  and  are  what  are  called  adminis- 
tered prices.  We  have  seen  that  the 
steel  industry,  as  just  one  example,  has 
not  only  failed  to  lower  prices  as  the 
demand  for  its  products  ha^'e  dropped 
by  one-half,  but  is  even  contemplating 
raising  prices.    The  automobile  industry 
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has  raised  prices  at  a  time  when  it  is 
producing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.2  mil- 
lion cars  against  a  potential  capacity  of 
9  to  10  million  cars.  Therefore,  these 
prices  are  very  rigid  and  are  not  the 
result  of  normal  supply  and  demand 
conditions,  under  competition  industries 
which  have  what  are  called  high  fixed 
costs,  often  prefer  to  keep  prices  up  and 
reduce  production  rather  than  to  re- 
duce prices  and  increase  production. 
They  claim  that  their  profits  are  as 
great  or  greater  at  high  prices  and  lower 
levels  of  production. 

Therefore,  if  we  wait  and  wait  until 
the  prices  of  the  goods  of  these  monopo- 
listic and  semimonopolistic  industries 
drop,  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  very 
long  time  indeed. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     T  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distin!;'ui.shed  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  a  very  helpful  analysis  of  the 
whole  problem  by  Prof.  Abba  P.  Lerner. 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  suffering  from  a  ml.s- 
understanr'in'^j  of  the  causes  of  inflation. 
It  is  puzzlini'  to  the  people  to  understand 
how  there  can  be  unemployment,  and 
unfortunate  economic  conditions  In 
which  business  is  Koing  downhill,  and  at 
the  same  time,  rising  prices. 

I  believe  the  observations  of  Profe.ssor 
Lerner  are  so  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion that,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  should  read  an 
excerpt  from  his  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  points  out  that 
we  usually  expect  excess  demand  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  inflation.  However,  he 
says: 

Prices  may  rise  because  of  pre'sMres  b^  fell- 
ers who  Insist  on  raising  their  prices  even 
though  they  may  And  it  not  especially  easy 
to  sell. 

He  calls  this  a  sellers'  inflation.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  helpful  .^oncept. 

We  would  then  have  not  a  buyer-induced 
Inflation  but  a  seller-Induced  Inilation.  To 
distinguish  this  from  the  kind  of  Inflation 
we  have  discussed  above,  and  which  we  may 
call  a  buyer's  Inflation  (or  demand  infla- 
tion), we  may  call  this  kind  of  Inflation  a 
seller's  inflation. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  development  in  the  economy 
which  has  been  taking  place  recently. 

A  seller's  Inflation  could  be  started  by  an 
Increase  not  in  the  wage  asked,  but  in  the 
percentage  of  mark-up  of  price  above  cost. 
Prices  would  rise  and  wages  would  then  be 
raised  by  workers  In  attempts  to  maintain 
(or  restore)  their  original  buying  power. 
Business  would  then  "Innocently"  raise 
their  prices  again  only  In  proportion  to  the 
Increase  in  their  costs,  and  we  would  have 
the  Inflation  upon  vis  as  well  a.s  boring  dis- 
cussions about  who  started  it  first  and  the 
Jamoufi  chicken  and  egg. 

Professor  Lerner  concludes  by  saying: 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  perhaps  only  too 
obvious  conclusion  that  sellers'  Inflation 
cannot  be  cured  or  prevented  by  measures 
directed  against  excess  demand  by  buyers. 
It  can  be  successfully  treated  only  by  at- 
tacking tlae  pressure  on  prices  by  sellers. 


The  initiative  in  this  Inflation,  on  the 
basiij  cf  any  kind  of  competent  economic 
ob.'^ervation.  has  come  from  the  sellers 
rather  than  the  buyers.  We  can  see  that 
obviously,  in  view  of  the  great  excess  of 
capacity  and  deficiency  of  demand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  have  personally  offered  a  su^f?estion 
to  the  automobile  industry  as  to  how 
they  could  lower  prices  without  decreas- 
inij  profits.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
very  reluctant  to  accept  such  an  idea  and 
I  have  personally  about  lest  hope  that 
they  will  ever  be  willing:  to  reduce  prices 
in  any  meaningful  way. 

Finally,  I  am  proposinT  to  reduce  or 
repeal  excise  tnxes  in  the  amount  of 
about  $3  billion,  for  this  is  a  direct  way  by 
whicli  the  price  of  autos.  transportation 
of  properly,  local  phone  service,  long  dis- 
tance service.  TV  sets,  radios,  air  con- 
ditioners, clocks  and  watches,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  goods  and  services  can 
actually  be  reduced  in  price.  Yet.  and 
this  io  a  great  anomaly,  there  are  those 
who  claim  that  a  tax  cut.  Includin-;  a 
reduction  in  excise  taxes  of  something 
on  the  order  of  $3  billion,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducin'.;  prices  almost 
immediately  would  be  inflationary. 
They  cannot  claim  that  a  reduction  in 
prices  would  be  inflationary. 

They  cannot  claim  that  a  reduction 
in  price  is  inflationary.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  inflationary.  V/hen  I  read  such  argu- 
ments made  by  persons  in  hi;;h  places,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  statement  attributed 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  quoted  as 
havinrr  said:  "An  excellent  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  rea.sonable  preacher,  because  it  al- 
ways enables  one  to  give  a  reason  for 
what  one  wants  to  do  and  believe."  In 
fact,  such  a  tax  cut  is  probably  the  best 
method  of  lowering  the  cost  of  living  at 
this  time  of  highly  administered,  semi- 
monopoly,  industrial  prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  principal  motivation  for 
the  excise  taxes  was  to  restrict  and  dis- 
courage buying  during  the  war  period? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  the  econ- 
omy could  channel  its  production  into 
the  war  effort. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  wish  to  encoura!,'c  people  to  buy,  and 
not  discourage  them  from  buying,  does 
it  not  make  all  the  sense  in  the  world 
to  repeal  the  excise  taxes,  so  that  peo- 
ple will  not  be  discouraged  from  buying 
automobiles  and  other  commodities,  but 
will  buy  them? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  .^eems  to  me.  I 
become  more  and  more  amazed  as  I  And 
leading  financial  authorities  opposing 
such  a  program.  I  become  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  rca.son  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  guide  to  action  but  an  excuse  for 
prejudice. 


a.    THT    INCHeASED    NATIONAL    moOUCT    WillX 
RAISE    REVENUES    APPRtCIABLT 

By  how  much  will  a  tax  cut  actually 
increase  the  public  debt?  The  fact  that 
the  deficit  for  1959  is  likely  to  be  far 
more  than  the  administration  estimated 
just  a  few  months  ago,  tends  to  deter 
many  from  supporting  a  further  cut  in 
tax  rates.  "Why  should  we  increase  the 
debt  still  further?"  they  ask. 

Perhaps  I  should  digress  here  to  say 
that  the  administration  was  not  only 
grossly  wrong  in  its  revenue  estimates  it 
sent  to  Congress  in  January,  and  which 
were  prepared,  probably,  m  December, 
but  some  weeks  later  Secretary  Ander- 
son, when  appearing  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  stood  on  the  same  esti- 
mates and  refused  to  write  them  down, 
when  conditions  had  already  developed 
to  the  point  wheie  it  was  iH?rfectly  ob- 
vious they  were  not  going  to  be  fulfilled. 

Therefore,  the  administration  ha-i 
misled  Congress  and  the  countiy 
throughout  most  of  the  winter  as  to  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Now  they  throw 
up  their  hands  and  say  we  will  have  a 
$9  billion  or  $10  billion  deficit  because 
of  the  recession,  and  u.se  that  as  an  ar- 
gument why  we  should  not  do  anyihlns 
further  about  the  recession. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
have  shown  that  a  $6  billion  cut  would 
probably  increase  the  gross  national 
product  by  about  $18  billion.  When  this 
happens,  the  amount  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  tax  receipts  will  rise.  At  pres- 
ent, about  one-quarter  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  IS  collected  in  taxes  for 
these  bodies.  That  is  estimating  the  rev- 
enues of  the  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernments at  about  $30  billion. 

It  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  about 
this  proportion  of  the  increase  will  go 
for  these  purpo.ses.  This  would  mean  an 
increase  in  total  revenues  of  $4  5  billion 
above  v  hat  they  would  otherwise  be  and 
would  mean  that  the  net  lo.ss  in  revenue 
would  only  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$l'j  billion.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
small  price  for  an  increase  of  $18  billion 
in  gro.ss  national  product  which  would 
be  12  times  as  much.  To  reduce  un- 
employment markedly  and  to  start  pro- 
duction up  would  be  worth  this  outlay. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  again  t)eing  extremely  conserv- 
ative and  careful.  I  believe.  What  he 
has  said  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  a  multiplier  effect  and 
that  it  would  not  go  any  further  than 
that.  He  is  not  taking  any  credit  for 
the  probability  that  the  tax  cut  would 
start  the  economy  moving  ahead,  or  the 
very  strong  possibility  that,  far  from  los- 
ing $1'2  billion,  there  might  very  well 
be  a  net  gain  for  the  budget.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  read  that  in  Aus- 
tria there  have  been  four  tax  cuts  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  yield 
of  revenue  they  now  have  is  higher  than 
It  was  before  the  tax  cuts  began. 

I  know^  there  are  many  other  factors 
Involved,  but  its  principal  effect  would  be 
In  starting  the  economy  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  total  net  effect  on  the 
budget  may  not  be  minus  at  all,  but  plus. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  take  Into 
account  possible  intangible  effects  of  a 
tax  cut,  such  as  reviving  the  spirit  to 
purchase  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
IS  merely  what  would  come  from  a  di- 
rect outlay  of  additional  purchasing 
power.  It  does  not  deal  with  ix>ssible 
independent  effects  on  individuals.  To 
tlie  degree  that  this  would  be  sparked 
by  a  tax  cut.  it  is  quite  possible,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  there 
would  be  no  net  loss  of  revenue.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  claiming  that,  becau.se  it 
is  intangible  and  hard  to  prove.  How- 
ever, if  the  rece.ssion  continues,  we  will 
have  a  continued  loss  of  revenues,  which 


will  be  very  great. 

I  have  been  operating  on  an  annual 
basis.  If  we  were  to  have  a  depression 
such  as  the  one  of  1929-1932.  the  loss 
of  revenues  would  be  tremendous,  for  in 
that  period  the  gross  national  product 
was  almost  cut  In  half.  We  would  have 
saved  money  If  we  had  prevented  a  fur- 
ther fall  or  continuation  of  the  decline. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  would  be 
a  Kreat  saving,  for  a  tax  cut  does  one  of 
two  things;  it  either  start"?  the  economy 
moving  uphill  or  prevents  It  from  going 
downhill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  most  likely  to 
have  either  or  both  of  those  effects.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  that  the  budget 
will  be  much  better  off  than  even  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  indicated. 

t.    THK     CHARGE     THAT      A      tS-te      BILLION      TAX 
CITT    WOtnj>    BE    INETTECTIVE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  There  Is  another 
charge,  which  was  briefly  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neitber- 
CER).  namely,  that  a  $5  billion  or  $6  bil- 
lion tax  cut  would  be  ineffective. 

It  seems  very  curious  that  some  of  the 
same  people  who  are  saying  a  tax  cut 
would  be  inflationary  are  also  .«;aying  It 
would  not  help  becau.se  it  would  amount 
to  only  a  dollar  or  two  per  week,  or  that 
It  would  be  saved,  or  that  it  would  merely 
be  spent  for  food  or  items  which  would 
not  add  greatly  to  the  sum  total  of  con- 
sumption. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  $6  billion 
tax  cut  which  went  primarily  to  low  in- 
come groups  would  be  spent,  for  we  know 
that  as  long  ago  as  1950,  those  families 
with  incomes  below  $4,000  per  year  ap- 
peared to  be  "dis-.savers"  in  that  their 
consumption  expenditures  plus  their 
debts  were  greater  than  their  Incomes. 
These  people  would  most  certainly  spend 
any  tax  cut  they  received. 

What  about  the  argument  that  It  Is 
only  a  dollar  or  two  per  week?  It  may 
be  true  that  the  amount,  when  broken 
down  by  daily  or  weekly  expenditures, 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  large. 

However,  the  aggregate  if.  very  larsre. 
v,hen  distributed  over  60  million  tax- 
payers and  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
a  $6  billion  cut,  plus  the  multiplier  ef- 
fects, would  be  very  great.  A  tax  cut 
c.innot  be  both  inflationary  and  of  no 
aid  to  the  economy.  If  it  is  to  be  infla- 
tionary, it  must  first  give  the  economy 
quite  a  stimulus. 

However,  a  $6  billion  tax  cut.  or  the 
equivalent  of  $100  per  person,  would 
amount  to  a  wage  Increase  of  5  cents  an 
hour.     On  a  $2,000  a  year  salary  that 


might  not  appear  to  be  a  large  Increase, 
but  people  have  gone  on  strike  for  many 
months  to  obtain  such  an  increase. 

As  I  have  said,  we  can  concentrate  a 
tax  cut  by  providing  that  the  reduction 
go  from  20  percent  to  10  percent  for  6 
months,  rather  than  from  20  percent  to 
15  percent  for  12  months.  A  $50  saving 
would  be  concentrated  in  26  weeks,  and 
that  would  amount  to  $2  a  week  plus  the 
savings  received  from  a  cut  in  excise 
taxes. 

How  does  it  compare  with  previous  tax 
cuts?  Some  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Eisenhower  administration  have  claimed 
that  the  1954  tax  cut  was  responsible  for 
ending  the  recession  of  1953-54.  The 
components  of  that  tax  cut  were: 

First.  A  10-porcent  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  personal  income  taxes  effective 
January  1,  1954,  which  amounted  to  an 
estimated  revenue  loss  of  $3  billion  on 
an  annual  basis; 

Second.  The  expiration  of  the  corpo- 
rate excess  profits  tax  as  of  January  1, 
1954.  with  an  estimated  annual  revenue 
loss  of  $2  billion; 

Third.  A  cut  in  March  of  1S54  of  $1 
billion  in  excise  taxes; 

Fourth.  An  annual  revenue  loss  of 
$1.4  billion  as  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  on 
August  16.  1954,  with  various  later  ef- 
fective dates  for  the  changes  in  the  law. 

Therefore,  that  portion  of  the  1954  tax 
cut  which  went  into  effect  in  1954 
amounted  to  $3  billion  in  personal  in- 
come taxes,  $1  billion  in  excises,  and  $2 
billion  in  corporate  taxes,  or  a  total  of 
$6  billion.  The  $1.4  billion  revenue  ef- 
fects of  the  changes  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  could  not  have  had  any  major 
effect  in  1954.  Further,  when  one  looks 
at  the  personal  and  excise  tax  cuts,  they 
amounted  to  only  $4  billion  in  1954,  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  these,  of  course, 
had  the  major  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economy,  although  they  were  not  so  well 
distributed  as  many  of  us  had  wished. 

The  President's  1955  Economic  Report 
had  this  to  say  about  the  effect  of  tax 
cuts  on  the  1953-54  recession: 

Tlie  contraction  was  relatively  mild  and 
brief,  because  of  a  variety  of  timely  public 
and  private  actions. 

The  Governnient  cut  taxes  •  •  •  the  de- 
cline In  private  Incomes  was  avUomatlcally 
cushioned  •  •  •  by  sharp  cuts  In  taxes  due 
the  Government  on  the  reduced  incomes. 
(P.  Iv.) 

In  other  words  the  President  was 
preening  himself  in  1956  on  how  he 
lielped  the  country  to  get  out  of  the 
1954  recession  by  a  tax  cut.  Then,  on 
page  7,  he  went  on  to  say: 

The  most  powerful  and  pervasive  of  these 
actions  have  been  of  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
nature.  •  •  •  These  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  stimulated  constructive  economic 
attitudes  and  behavior  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen.  They  fostered  the 
expectation  of  improving  economic  condi- 
tions, reasonably  stable  prices,  efficient 
housekeeping  by  the  Governnient,  and  tax 
reduction  In  the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  were  to  make  the  kind  of 
optimistic  claims  which   the  President 


made  for  his  tax  cut  in  1954.  he  would 
go  far  beyond  the  18  billion  increase  in 
personal  income,  and  would  make  cer- 
tain that  it  would  not  cost  the  Treasury 
$1,500,000,000  to  make  that  kind  of  tax 
cut,  but  that  the  Treasury  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  administration 
has  never  k)een  backward  in  claiming 
credit  for  all  the  fine  things  which  hap- 
pened to  the  American  economy.  I 
listened  to  Mr.  George  Humphrey,  ■when 
he  spoke  for  several  days  last  June  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  claimed 
credit  even  for  an  increase  in  travel  in 
the  national  parks,  which  he  said  was  due 
solely  to  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  claim  credit  for 
the  sunshine  are  reluctant  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  rain. 

Let  me  read  a  quotation  from  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Humphrey  himself. 
The  inspired  stories  which  are  being 
published  in  the  financial  journals  are  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Humphrey  is  very 
much  opposed  to  a  tax  cut.  When  he 
was  asked  how  he  could  have  favored  a 
tax  cut  in  1954  but  does  not  favor  one 
today,  he  replied  that  the  tax  cut  in  1954 
was  an  honest  cut,  while  a  tax  cut  today 
would  be  a  dishonest  one.  What  Mr. 
Humphrey  proposes  is  honest:  what 
someone  else  proposes  is  dishonest. 

I  wish  to  read,  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  himself,  the  testimony 
which  he  gave  on  June  18,  1957.  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  its  investi- 
pation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States.  I  read  from  page  19  of 
the  hearings.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  speak- 
ing  about  1953-54. 

We'-were,  at  that  time,  more  concerned 
with  preventing  a  decline  In  employment 
and  production  than  with  a  rise  In  prices. 
Taxes  were  reduced,  and  the  administration 
relaxed  down  payment  and  maturity  terms 
on  FHA-  and  VA-guaranteed  housing  loans. 

He  mentioned,  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy  also  was  eased. 
Then  he  continued : 

The  decline  was  stopped  and  a  sotmd  eco- 
nomic expansion  got  under  way  with  re- 
newed public  confidence  In  the  courage  of 
the  administration  and  the  flexibility  of  ita 
policies. 

Last  year  Mr.  Humphrey  claimed 
credit  for  the  revival  in  1955  because  of 
the  tax  cut  of  1954.  but  this  year  he  says 
that  a  tax  cut  in  1957  would  not  have 
the  same  effect.  Once  again,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's use  of  reason  seems  to  conform 
to  the  definition  given  by  Benjamin 
PYanklin. 

I  point  out  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  quotation  from  page  7  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1955  Economic  Report  is  under 
the  heading  "Steps  Taken  During  1951 
To  Build  a  Stronger  Economy"  and  the 
subheading  of  "Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Actions."  The  fiscal  measures  to  which 
this  report  must  refer  are  the  tax  cuts  of 
1954.  If  the.se  cuts  stimulated  such 
"constructive  economic  attitudes,"  and 
if  they  fostered  the  expectation  of  "im- 
proving economic  conditions,  reasonably 
stable  prices,"  and  so  forth,  surely  a  tax 
cut  of  $6  billion  in  1958.  which  I  am  ad- 
vocating, should  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving economic  conditions.  Surely,  if 
the  tax  cut  of  1954  fostered  the  expecta- 
tion of  "reasonably  stable  prices,"  the 
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administration  cannot  argue  that  a  tax 
cut  in  1958  will  be  inflationary.  By  their 
own  words,  let  them  be  known. 

Therefore,  when  one  hears  the  argu- 
ment either  that  a  tax  cut  now  would  be 
inflationary  or  that  a  tax  cut  now  would 
have  little  effect,  one  need  only  read 
what  was  said  about  the  1954  cuts.  They 
were  not  inflationary.  Further,  the  ef- 
fective cuts  of  about  $4  billion  in  that 
year  were  a  major  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, although  they  were  not  so  well 
distributed  as  they  should  have  been. 

I  think  it  can  safely  be  said,  therefore, 
that  a  cut  of  $6  million  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  and  excise  taxes  in  1958,  dis- 
tributed as  I  have  said  the  cuts  should 
be.  would  have  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  economy,  and  that  the  arguments 
that  such  cuts  would  amount  to  only  a 
dollar  or  two  a  week  and  would  there- 
fore be  inadequate  are  clearly  mislead- 
ing:. They  are  misleading  because  a  $6 
billion  cut  in  personal  income  taxes  and 
excise  taxes  would  be  the  biggest  cut  of 
its  kind  ever  given  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

4.    THK  ARGUMENT  THAT  rr  WOULD  NOT  DIRECTLY 
HELP  THI  UNEMPLOYED 

One  of  the  most  curious  nrgument.s 
asainst  a  tax  cut  is  that  such  a  cut  would 
not  help  the  unemployed.  It  is  true  thnt 
the  unemployed  would  not  be  helped  di- 
rectly, for  with  no  income  they  are  cur- 
rently paying  no  taxes.  However,  there 
Is  no  way  to  help  the  unemployed  directly 
except  by  increasing  or  extending  unem- 
ployment compensation.  We  certainly 
should  do  that,  and  do  it  Immediately. 
nnd  I  hope  that  we  will  pa.ss  a  far  better 
bill  than  the  phony  measure  which  un- 
fortunately was  passed  by  the  other  body, 
and  which  in  hearings  last  week  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  riddled 
as  being  illogical. 

It  is  interesting  that  many  who  argue 
t}iat  a  tux  cut  would  not  help  the  unem- 
ployed are  now  opposing  any  constructive 
action  to  extend  the  period  or  increase 
the  amounts  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. However,  the  House-pa.s.'^ed  im- 
employment  compensation  bill,  which 
the  administration  ha-^  now  embraced, 
will  have  very  little,  if  any.  beneficial 
effect  for  the  unemployed. 

The  question  then  becomes.  How  may 
we  best  help  the  unemployed  indirectly? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  a  tax 
cut  is  the  most  immediate  and  the  quick- 
est way  by  which  this  can  be  done. 

WHAT     ABOUT     PUBLIC     WORKS? 

We  should  not  oppose  the  expansion  of 
needed  public  works  during  a  period  of 
recession.  But  we  should  not  have  too 
much  faith  in  them  or  give  them  top 
priority.  First  of  all,  a  recession  is  too 
often  used  as  an  excuse  to  increase  public 
works  indiscriminately.  Every  Congress- 
man's pet  project — some  of  which  are 
costly,  inefficient,  and  indefensible  on 
economic  grounds — is  pushed  in  such  a 
period. 

Furthermore,  even  when  they  are  ef- 
ficient and  economical,  such  public  works 
are  very  slow  in  their  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. Plans  in  most  instances,  must  be 
drawn;  bond  issues  must  be  floated  in 
some  cases;  land  must  be  purchased,  with 
all  the  delay  consequent  upon  such  pur- 
chases; contracts  must  be  advertised  and 


let,  and  so  forth;  and  labor  and  mate- 
rials must  be  assembled  before  a  single 
job  is  created. 

It  takes  many  month.s.  and  even  year.s. 
to  carry  out  this  kind  of  activity.  By 
that  time,  the  question  whether  the  re- 
cession will  deepen  into  a  depression  or 
will  be  turned  around  will  have  been 
settled. 

Moreover,  even  the5;e  projects  which 
can  be  begun  early  will  not  necessarily 
be  built  in  the  localities  where  the  un- 
employment exi.sts.  Some  persons  are 
advocating  a  great  increase  in  authority 
to  build  public  works  projects  on  our  ma- 
jor and  minor  rivers.  Others  are  press- 
ing for  additional  reclamation  projects. 
These  projects — even  those  which  are 
very  worthy  in  and  of  themselves — are 
not  calculated  to  provide  jobs  in  the 
automobile,  steel,  and  fabrication  indus- 
tries where  the  major  unemployment 
exists. 

To  build  more  dams  on  the  upper  Colo- 
rado will  not  help  unemployment  in  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
or  Altoona. 

Some  very  sincere  person."?,  who  recoe- 
nlze  the  great  inadequacy  our  Nation 
has  in  the  number  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  In  proper  housing  for  those  who  now 
dwell  in  the  slums,  are  pressing  for  ac- 
tion on  these  front.s.  Instead  of  tax  cuts. 
Of  course,  these  projects  should  be 
passed  on  their  merits.  We  need  them, 
and  need  them  very  badily.  However, 
such  increases  have  not  been  proposed 
by  the  admini.stration  as  antirecession 
measures.  Instead,  the  administration 
is  trying  to  cut  them.  The  school-con- 
struction program  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  administration.  The  housing  pro- 
gram for  low-Income  families  is  being 
kept  at  a  minimum.  The  hospital  build- 
ing program  under  the  Hill-Burton 
funds,  according  to  the  administration, 
is  to  be  cut  back.  The  urban  renewal 
prop  rams  are  to  be  reduced.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  cut  all  of  these. 

Those  who  favor  schools  and  hospi- 
tals, instead  of  tax  cuts,  are  likely  to 
find  that  most  of  the  money  w:ll  have 
been  spent  for  less  de.  irable  projects  in 
the  wrong  places,  and  too  late  to  affect 
the  course  of  tl.e  recession.  The  fact 
that  money  has  been  spent  for  the  less 
desirable  projects  will  then  b?  used  as 
an  argument  why  we  should  not  further 
appropriate  funds  to  build  schocls  and 
hospitals  and  clear  the  slum.s.  They  will 
probably  not  get  these  worthy  projects, 
and  the  recession  will  continue.  That 
will  be  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  give  priority 
to  .schools,  hospitals,  and  slum  clearance 
because  we  need  to  do  it.  whether  we 
have  a  recession  or  do  not  have  a  reces- 
sion. But  public  works  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  give  the  economy  the  needed 
stimulus  to  change  the  direction  in  which 
economic  forces  arc  moving.  A  school  or 
hospital  built  next  year  or  2  years  from 
now  will  not  stop  the  recession  today. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  briefly 
this  rather  long  speech: 

An  immediate  tax  cut  of  at  least  $6 
billion  is  the  most  immediate  and  effec- 
tive way  to  stop  this  recession.  Mone- 
tary policy  can  liave  only  a  limited  ef- 


fect. Public  works  are  too  slow.  and. 
more  often  than  not.  they  are  built  in 
the  places  where  unemployment  doe« 
not  exist.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion should  be  Increased  and  extended; 
but  it  is  primarily  a  measure  to  help 
those  who  are  in  great  need,  although  it 
has  incidental  stimulating  effects  on  the 
economy. 

A  tax  cut  to  low-Income  and  mid- 
dle-income groups  would  increase  pur- 
chasing power  and  therefore  would 
stimulate  demand,  production,  employ- 
ment, and  Investment.  A  repeal  or  re- 
duction of  the  exci.se  taxes  would  serve 
to  lower  prices,  which  would  also  stimu- 
late demand  and  would  remove  any  pos- 
sible question  that  a  tax  cut  would  be 
Inflationary. 

In  a  recession,  tax  cuts  should,  along 
with  unemployment  compensation,  have 
first  priority.  They  should  not  be  left 
as  a  last  resort,  as  they  have  been  In 
this  rcce.s.'-.ion.  They  should  be  used  first 
and  decisively;  and  it  is  a  measure  of 
the  inadequacy  of  Federal  policy  that  In 
this  recession  we  have  had  to  wait  so 
long,  and  we  may  have  to  wait  forever, 
before  there  is  any  action  on  them. 

One  further  word  is  necessary* ;  Even 
If  the  economy  should  be  "bottoming 
out,"  to  use  that  Inelegant  phrase,  or 
even  If  we  get  an  upturn  in  the  fall  or 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  shall  con- 
tinue, in  the  absence  of  any  concerted 
or  major  action,  to  have  very  high  level« 
of  unemployment.  Therefore,  a  tax  cut 
should  not  be  made  contingent  upon  a 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  de- 
cline, or  be  rejected  because  the  reces- 
sion is  getting  worse  at  a  slower  rate,  or 
is  "bottoming  out."  or  that  the  economy 
will  turn  up  in  the  fall.  A  tax  cut 
should  be  made  unless  there  are  clear 
and  overwhelming  immediate  signs  that 
th.e  economy  has  turned  upward  with  a 
thrust  which  will  bring  us  back  to  full 
employment  levels  at  a  rapid  pace.  In 
the  absence  of  that  kind  of  evidence— 
and  we  do  not  have  evidence  of  tliat 
kind — we  should  cut  taxes,  and  cut  them 
now.  before  it  is  too  late.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.  Indeed,  the  tune  to  have 
acted  was  many  weeks  ago.  But  better 
late  than  never. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
I  a.sk  luianimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
articles  and  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  paint  m  the  Record. 

The  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  WashingUin  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald ol  May  1.  I958I 

Time  ro«  a  Tax  Cut 

The  new  emplojinent  figures  ought  to  end 
ttie  Indecision  about  a  tax  cut.  Although 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  de- 
clined slightly  In  the  month  ending  April 
15,  the  lncrea.se  In  employment  did  not  re- 
flect more  than  the  usual  neasonal  gain. 
The  actual  rate  of  unemplo\Tnent — the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  unemployed  persona  In  the 
latKjr  market  to  th«  number  of  Jobs — rose 
from  7  to  7  5  percent.  This  country,  and 
the  Free  World,  simply  cannot  afford  such 
continued  attrition  of  the  American  produc- 
tive economy. 

Despite  President  Elsenhower's  noncom- 
mittal commentB  at  his  news  conference  yes- 
terday, we  think  the  time  for  action  hM 
arrived.      There  are.  to  be  sure,  some  favor- 
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able  Items  which  can  be  cited:  Savings  re- 
main high,  consumer  spending  has  held  up 
reasonubly  well,  liouslng  starts  and  machine- 
tool  orders  have  Increased,  and  certain  spe- 
cJhc  sales  campaigns  have  shown  good  re- 
sults. But  one  overwhelming  fact  remains: 
The  economy  Is  nut  expanding;  it  Is  still 
contracting,  and  the  erosion  has  not  been 
halted. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  economy 
Is  beginning  to  right  Itself,  and  that  within 
a  few  months  It  would  be  buck  on  the  up- 
grade even  without  a  ucw  stlmulunt.  But 
the  possibility  Is  "llTy."  and  even  If  the  opti- 
mistic estimates  should  turn  out  to  be  well 
founded,  the  question  Is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  afTord  to 
wait.  We  think  It  cannot.  The  goods  and 
services  which  are  not  now  being  produced 
are  Irretrievably  lost.  At  a  time  when  Amer- 
ican Industrial  production  fell  11  percent. 
Soviet  Industrial  prtxluctlon  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  rose  11  percent.  This  Is 
a  sobering  comprirlson  for  Americans,  and  It 
Is  even  more  sobering  In  the  reaction  on 
other  FVee  World  nations  which  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  recession  In  tlie 
United  SUtes. 

The  present  consideration.  It  seems  to  us. 
ought  to  be  not  whether  the  Government 
should  act.  but  how  We  favor  an  across- 
the-board  cut  In  Income  taxes  of  limited 
duration,  euch  as  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  as  the  sort 
of  measure  moat  likely  to  produce  the  ueeded 
stimulus  quickly. 

A  tax  cut  would  be  preferable  to  a  mas- 
sive program  of  public  works  which  could 
not  take  effect  soon — although  more  govern- 
mental spending,  not  for  "leaf  ralclng"  but 
for  programs  to  meet  essential  national 
needs.  Is  certainly  desirable  A  reduction 
of  Income  taxes  also  would  be  preferable  at 
this  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  effective- 
ness and  fairness,  to  any  general  tinkering 
with  excise  taxes  which  might  open  the  door 
to  a  host  of  special-treatment  pleas.  More- 
over, an  Income  tax  cut  could  be  so  applied 
as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  additional  In- 
flation by  resuming  current  rates  when  other 
governmental  spending  programs  began  to 
take  hold. 

The  precise  amount,  duration,  and  cover- 
age of  the  tax  cut  are  properly  matters  for 
discussion — thotigh  we  hope  not  too  lengthy 
dUctualon.  TTie  CEH)  has  suggested  a  20- 
percent  general  reductl.in  lasting  until  March 
31.  1959.  at  a  cost  (t-eglnnlng  5  weeks  ago) 
of  »7  5  billion.  It  might  be  feasible  to  cur- 
tall  the  period  of  the  cut  somewhat  so  as 
to  make  It  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
1958.  The  objective.  In  any  ca.se.  l.s  to  have 
a  cut  that  Is  both  grf  at  enough  and  of  long 
enough  duration  to  make  a  major  Impact  on 
consumer  spending  and  hence  on  business 
investment  and  ezpan.-iion. 

What  Is  essential  \r.  any  tax-cut  program 
Is  to  avoid  letting  It  become  an  excuse  for 
shirking  other  national  and  Free  World  re- 
sponsibilities. This  Will  be  a  great  test  of 
the  maturity  and  vision  of  Congress.  It  Is 
Important  to  put  mor?  Americans  to  work, 
but  this  Is  only  one  of  the  requirements 
before  the  country.  It  Is  also  important  to 
have  Americans  decent  ly  schDoIed,  to  have 
cities  renewed,  to  provide  the  highways  and 
other  facilities  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  nation.  And  if  these 
are  Important,  it  is  no  less  Important  to 
look  to  the  health  of  the  Pree  World— to  ex- 
pand Uade.  to  malntjln  alliances  and  to 
assist  In  the  economic  development  oX  In- 
dependent countries. 

Tlius  a  tax  cut  cannot  be  allowed  to  pre- 
cluie  the  additional  governmental  expendi- 
tures needed  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
of  a  great  Nation.  Ncr  can  It  be  allowed 
to  detract  from  the  necessary  Improvement 
of  defense  or  from  the  expansion  of  de- 
velopment programs  abroad.  Any  tendency 
to  take  aa  elUier-or  approach  la  Congress, 


to  view  a  tax  cut  as  a  substitute  for  schools 
or  to  retreat  Into  economic  isolationism  at 
the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  Free 
World,  must  be  resisted  emphatically  as  the 
narrowest  kind  of  folly. 

The  aim  must  be  to  do  all  of  these  things: 
to  support  a  higher  rate  of  governmental 
spending  domestically,  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand pru^ramB  abroad  and  to  give  the  econ- 
omy the  stimulus  It  needs  to  resume  Its 
growth.  Only  with  such  a  purpose  can  the 
country  expect  to  meet  Us  responsibilities 
and  to  provide  the  expanded  biises  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  necessary  for  the 
next  decade.  Ihe  United  Slat.e8  can  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  temporarily  unbalanced 
budEiet.  What  It  cannot  recover  from  nearly 
so  readily  Is  a  prolonged  period  of  sluggish- 
ness and  economic  shrinkage,  of  failure  to 
keep  active  the  dynamism  so  essential  to 
the  su'-cess  of  the  competition  In  which  the 
Free  World  is  engaged. 

For  these  philosophical  and  practical  rea- 
sons we  hope  that  President  Elsenhower  and 
the  administration  will  conclude  that  the 
time  has  come  for  action  witliout  further 
coitly  waiting;  and  If  the  administration 
delays  we  hope  that  the  leaders  In  Congress 
will  themselves  press  considered  tax-cut  leg- 
islation. A  tax  cut  eurely  will  not  be  a 
miracle  cure  for  the  recession,  but  It  Is 
medicine  of  the  right  sort,  and  the  patient 
Is  ailing. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  May  18.  1958] 

Deficit  Scari  Talk 

We  share  the  views  of  the  economists  who 
hold  that  a  Federal  deficit  In  a  period  of 
recession  Is  a  useful  stimulant,  tending  to 
comjiensate  for  lagging  private  consumption. 
For  that  reason  we  are  not  dismayed  at  re- 
cent administration  forecasts  of  a  $8  billion 
or  even  a  HO  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1959.  on 
top  of  a  probable  $3  billion  deficit  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  But  neither  are  we  per- 
suaded that  these  forecasts  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1  are  worth  very  much.  They 
depend  upon  revenue  estimates  which  even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  not  state 
publicly  because  they  are  so  uncertain.  And 
they  also  depend  upon  spending  estimates  to 
which  the  administration  is  in  no  way  com- 
mitted. Many  who  cite  the  spending  esti- 
mates are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
spending  Itself. 

Yet  the  prospect  of  a  big  1959  deficit,  even 
without  a  tax  cut.  Is  being  used  by  Secretary 
Anderson  and  Budget  Director  Stans  to  bol- 
ster their  arguments  against  antirecession 
tax  relief.  If  their  views  should  prevail  and 
no  tax  cut  were  enacted  by  this  Congress, 
there  would  then  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  revising  downward 
again  the  1959  spending  program.  There 
would  be  every  reason  to  expect  such  a 
revision.  Officially,  the  spending  program 
has  never  been  Increased  above  the  $73  9 
billion  level  projected  In  the  January  budget 
message.  Moreover,  In  forecasting  a  $78  bil- 
lion outlay  last  month,  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
frained from  saying  where  the  Increases 
would  take  place.  And  since  Congress  does 
not  control  actual  spending  directly,  the 
Budget  Bureau  could  make  the  downward 
adjustment  Just  as  it  did  last  year  on  defense 
and  other  programs. 

The  result  thus  could  be  that  the  economy 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  neither  Increased 
spending  nor  a  tax  cut;  the  administration 
has  made  plain  often  enough  that  it  really 
doesn't  favor  either  method  of  combating  the 
economic  slump.  It  has  been  content  to  rely 
almost  altogether  on  measures  of  credit  ex- 
pansion, which  In  5  months  have  not  turned 
the  tide,  and  upon  hopeful  expectations  of 
higher  demand  for  consumer  durable  goods. 
Of  which  there  Is  no  early  prospect. 

We  said  In  January,  when  the  President 
submitted  his  budget,  that  it  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  challenge  of  the  times.     The 


budget  called  for — and  stlU  calls  for.  despite 
recent  revisions— a  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  next  year  from  this  year's  requested 
levels.  The  slight  Increase  In  actual  spend- 
ing then  projected,  and  still  officially  pro- 
jected. Is  an  Increase  of  about  1'2  percent, 
which,  as  we  then  noted,  is  less  than  tlie 
rale  ol  normal  economic  growth  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  what  Is  required  merely 
to  ofTset  Inflation.  Since  then,  the  economic 
challenge  confronting  the  country  has  taken 
on  grave  new  aspects,  both  In  the  deteriorat- 
ing domestic  business  picture  and  in  the 
fresh  evidence  of  expanded  activities  and 
opportunities  for  rival  Soviet  economic 
growth. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  increased  spend- 
ing which  Is  needed  to  meet  urgent  domes-tic 
and  defense  requirements  would  cure  the 
present  recession  tomorrow  or  the  day  after, 
although  a  determination,  alone,  to  expand 
necessary  spending  would  do  much  to  restore 
confidence.  But  It  does  seem  clear  that  If 
the  Federal  Government  shrinks  from  meet- 
ing these  needs.  If  it  falls  to  refurbish  and 
expand  the  framework  which  It  alone  can 
provide  for  a  growing  private  economy,  the 
recession  could  become  permanent  stagna- 
tion, or  worse. 

To  help  prevent  a  further  sag.  temporary 
tax  relief  now  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency.  But  along  with  Immediate 
tax  cuts,  there  must  be  a  determination  to 
put  aside  once  and  for  all  artificial  economic 
ceilings  of  every  variety.  In  this  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead.  It  can  hardly 
expect  to  give  the  consumer  confidence  to 
buy  a  new  car  when,  at  the  same  time,  it 
seeks  to  cut  back  on  funds  for  new  schools 
and  new  cities.  Nor  can  It  shortchange  de- 
fense and.  simultaneously,  foster  the  confi- 
dence that  must  underglrd  private  spending. 
And  It  most  certainly  cannot  lick  the  reces- 
sion by  trying  to  scare  the  country  with 
loose  talk  of  Imaginary  deficits.  The  time 
has  come  to  begin  budgeting  the  Nation's 
resotu-ces  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  2,  1958] 
Antirecession   Medlet 

The  administration's  poUcy  of  attacking 
the  steadily  lengthening  business  recession 
by  the  device  of  wishful  thinking  seems  to 
have  moved  Into  the  desperation  stage  this 
week.  This  Is  the  only  logical  explanation 
that  suggests  Itself  from  the  extraordinary 
action  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
rushing  Into  print  nearly  a  fortnight  ahead 
of  schedule  with  a  partial  preview  of  the 
employment  figures  for  the  month  March  15- 
AprU    15. 

It  Is  customary  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  I.«t>or  Department — which 
cover  different,  but  complementary,  aspects 
of  the  employment  situation — to  combine 
their  fiETures  in  a  Joint  release,  which  Is  made 
public  around  the  10th  or  12th  of  the  month. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  Department  pre- 
sided over  by  that  congenital  optimist,  Mr. 
Sinclair  Weeks,  decided  it  would  be  Justified 
In  beating  the  gun. 

What  was  the  Justification  for  this  piece 
of  unilateral  action?  It  was,  one  must  sup- 
pose, a  statistic  that  had  come  to  light  re- 
vealing that  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
had  turned  down,  between  March  15  and 
April  15,  by  78,000.  By  getting  this  statistic 
into  the  morning  papers  of  Wednesday  It 
would  be  virtually  a  sure-fire  subject  of  com- 
ment by  President  Elsenhower  at  his  Wednes- 
day morning  news  conference.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  what  happened.  The  President  did 
what  was  plainly  expected  of  him.  He  cited 
the  microscopic  decline  in  unemployment  as 
an  example  of  what  he  called  the  continued 
and  emphatic  evidence  of  a  flattening  out 
In  the  economic  decline.  He  added,  how- 
ever, perhaps  under  the  prodding  of  his  con- 
science, that  If  the  statistics  were  subjected 
to  seasonnl  adjustments  it  could  not  be  inter- 
preted quite  as  favorably. 
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That  last  sentence  was  a  gestvire  in  the 
direction  of  realism,  but  even  as  a  gesture 
it  was  a  feeble  one.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
decline  In  unemployment  of  78,000.  far  from 
being  a  cause  for  optimism,  constitutes  clear 
and  Impressive  testimony  on  the  further  de- 
terioration in  the  emiUoyment  picture.  If 
the  January-April  figure  on  unemployment 
had  conformed  to  the  normal  seasonfU  pat- 
tern wc  would  have  had  a  decline  of  some- 
thing liiie  400.000.  What  we  got  was  a  de- 
cline of  about  one-fifth  that  number.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  us  with  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  prevailing  relationships  of 
this  kind  that  we  have  seasonally  adjusted 
figures,  and  such  a  f^.'j;ure  was  provided  in 
this  case.  It  shows  tiiat  the  percentage  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  unemployed  rose  from 
7  percent  in  February-March  to  7.5  percent 
In  March-April. 

Fortunately  for  the  administration,  thor- 
oughly timid  though  its  handling  of  the 
recession  problem  has  been,  the  opposition, 
despite  its  predominant  strength  in  the  Con- 
gress, is  in  no  position  to  charge  It  with  a 
monopoly  on  ineptitude.  The  administra- 
tion has  Indicated  that  it  has  a  clear  picture 
of  what  form  decisive  action  should  take, 
but  has  contlnuetl  to  ninch  from  taking  such 
action  in  the  mistaken  hope  that  it  wouldn't 
be  r»ccssary. 

The  floundering  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  differed  only  in  character,  not  in 
degree.  Having  toyed  fondly  over  the  fleeting 
months  of  the  recession  with  the  discredited 
panacea  of  pvibllc  works.  It  Is  now  belatedly 
turning  to  a  consideration  of  tax  reduction. 
But  one  finds  It  difficult  to  generate  very 
high  hopes  for  the  kind  of  tax  reduction  that 
might  be  expected  to  emerge  from  a  political 
leadership  that  regards  such  action  as  a  sort 
of  last-mlniite  svibstitute  for  a  grandiose  pro- 
gram of  public  works. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10,  1958] 
Oi'R    "Flattening"    Economy 

It  has  been  customary  for  some  time  now 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  tiie 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  combine  their  figures  on  em- 
ployment and  put  them  out  in  tlie  form 
of  a  joint  release  about  this  time  each 
month. 

It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  this  rule 
was  suddenly  fractured  with  respect  to  tlie 
statistics  covering  the  month  March  15- 
April  15.  The  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
cided to  beat  the  gun.  which  it  did  by  re- 
leasing its  own  figures  Independently  on 
May  1.  or  more  than  a  week  before  the 
scheduled  relea.se  of  the  combined  figures 
of  the  two  Departments.  What  was  the  Jus- 
tification for  this  extraordinary  act  by  the 
Commerce  Department?  Viewed  clrcun'*- 
stantlally  against  the  background  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  more  or  less  no- 
toriously Pollyannalsh  mentality  where 
business  Is  concerned,  the  only  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Department  couldn't 
wait  to  announce  Its  discovery  that  unem- 
ployment had  declined  in  the  period  from 
mid-March  to  mid-April.  The  fact  that  the 
decline  was  only  a  single  fraction  of  what 
It  should  have  been  on  a  seasonal  basis  and 
was,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  the  allow- 
able margin  of  error,  even  on  an  unadjusted 
basis,  was  apparently  regarded  as  of  little 
consequence. 

This  week,  running  strictly  on  schedule, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  released 
Its  own,  complementary  figures.  Tliese  sta- 
tistics, which  are  in  the  general  nature  of 
an  analysis  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
flgTires,  do  not  make  very  enjoyable  read- 
ing. They  show  that  in  absolute  terms 
the  drop  in  factory  Jobs  was  267.000.  Of 
this  267.000.  moreover,  100.000.  or  37  per- 
cent, could  be  attributed  to  seasonal  influ- 
ences. The  other  63  percent,  In  short,  was 
caused  by  the  recession.     In  absolute  terms 


the  employment  in  all  nonagrlcultural  ds- 
tabllshments  showed  a  rise,  though  a  micro- 
scopic one.  oi  56,000.  Placed  on  a  seasfinably 
adjusted  basis,  however,  this  Is  transformed 
Into  a  decline  of  nearly  3  times  that  num- 
ber—to  be   exact.    160.000. 

There  is  lit  tic  in  tliese  statistics  that  show 
we  arc  close  to  the  point  when  we  may  look 
for  a  rebound  In  the  economy.  Even  if  one 
were  to  accept  the  frequently  reiterated 
statement  ttiat  a  saucerlng  out  of  the  de- 
cline is  now  clo.se  at  hand,  this  would  not 
make  any  less  desirable — not  to  say  urgent — 
decisive  action  in  the  form  of  a  sizable  t«x 
reduction. 

The  chief  argument  against  such  action 
by  the  administration  seems  to  be  that  It 
would  mean  a  substantial  budget  deficit. 
Perhaps  the  reply  to  the  argument  was  best 
staled  recently  by  Dr.  Nell  Jacoby,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Unl\crsity  of  California,  and  former 
member  of  the  President's  Covmcll  of  Eco- 
nomic AdviEcrs.  As  Dr.  Jacoby  points  out, 
we  already  have  a  deficit.  Moreover,  he 
adds  : 

••This  deficit  (now  put  at  »1  5  billion)  will 
become  larger  as  the  business  recession  re- 
duces the  tax  base,  which  is  the  amount 
of  personal  income  and  corp>orate  profits 
on  which  taxes  are  paid.  A  $5  billion  pack- 
age tax  cut  wovUd,  of  course.  Immediately 
increase  the  deficit  now  being  automatically 
generated  by  the  business  recession.  How- 
ever, if  the  t4\x  cut  did  serve  to  revive  pri- 
vate expenditures  by  business  firms  and 
consumers;  if  It  did  shorten  the  rece.ssicjn 
and  speed  a  vigorous  recovery.  It  would  ex- 
pand the  tax  b-ase  and  could  readily  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  that  would  otherwise 
exist.  Our  experience  In  combating  the  re- 
cession of  1953  54,  when  we  reduced  taxes 
by  nearly  $7.5  billion  on  an  annual  basis, 
indicates  that  there  is  a  very  good  proba- 
bility that,  over  a  perkjd  of  2  or  3  years, 
tax  reduction  would  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease the  ;imount  of  deficit  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government. '■ 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  1.  1958] 
The  REcrssioN  Isn't  Local 

Allen  W  Dulles.  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Af-ency.  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  opening  day  ceremonies  of  the 
4Gth  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  And  the  head  of  the  CIA 
chose  this  occasion,  and  this  audience  of 
40.000  Amcrlran  business  men  to  discuss  the 
facts  about  Russian  competition  with  this 
country  in  foreign  trade  in  words  that  were 
blunt  to  the  point  where  they  might  be 
described  as  alarming. 

Not  only  Is  Soviet  economic  growth  ex- 
ceeding our  own  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 
Mr.  Dulles  told  his  listeners,  but  the  Soviet 
set-up  is  proving  Itself  as  well  adapted  to 
waging  economic  war  as  political  war. 

One  paragraph  in  Mr.  Dulles'  speech  stood 
out  wltli  pf.rtlcular  Impresslveness  In  the 
light  of  an  observation  by  President  Elsen- 
hower at  his  news  conference  last  week  on 
the  current  business  recession.  Tills  was  his 
comment  that  '•we  are  meeting  a  minor 
emergency  internally  "•  Mr.  Dulles'  addre.ss 
pointed  up  the  fact  strongly  that  it  was  idle 
to  talk  of  the  business  setback  as  a  purely 
domestic  phenomenon  at  a  time  when  we 
were  engaged  In  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  Soviet  Russia  for  the  world's  maikets. 
He  said: 

'•\^Tiile  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  making 
spectacular  jirogress  the  United  States  has 
been  losing  ground  partly  as  a  result  of  a 
depression,  which  has  caused  production  cut- 
backs and  Increasing  unemployment."  And 
he  added.  '•A  recession  Is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. Its  effects  cannot  be  confined  to  our 
own  shores." 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  25,  1958] 
Policy  in  a  Recxssion 

At  his  press  conference  on  Wednesday, 
President  El.'^enhower  spoke  of  the  "•agoniz- 
ing reappraisal'^  which  he  and  his  associates 
are  engaped  in  constantly  in  trying  to  frame 
economic  policy.  We  can  believe  that  there 
Is  a  deep  personal  problem  for  him.  as  there 
would  be  for  any  of  us  In  his  position,  as  he 
faces  difficult  Issues.  And  we  can  accept 
his  assurance  he  Is  not  being  light  hearted 
about  the  situation.  Moreover,  thovigh  he 
referred  to  the  recession  as  a  minor  emergen- 
cy, we  are  sure  he  knows  It  is  not  minor  for 
the  more  than  5  million  Americans  who 
have  been  unemployed  recently,  or  for  the 
great  Industries  which  have  had  to  cut  pro- 
duction sharply. 

But  there  is  room  for  disagreement  with 
the  analysis  which  the  President  presented. 
He  cited  his  belief  the  rate  of  decline  has 
been  flattening  out.  This  is  true,  but  this 
was  to  be  exjjected  because  of  seasonal  forces 
which  normally  make  the  economy  turn  up- 
ward in  the  spring.  Neverihclc.=s.  the  hard 
fact  is  that  the  most  8ensltl\e  Indicators 
are  still  going  down.  New  claims  fur  unem- 
ployment In.surance  rose  slgLlficantly  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  last  week.  Steel 
production  continues  to  slide  downhill.  Au- 
tomobile production  has  been  cut  again. 
Electricity  output  fell  contraseasonally  last 
week.     TTiese  hard  facts  must  be  faced. 

Such  evidence  strengthen's  the  case  for 
a  tax  cut  We  find  It  difficult  to  understand 
the  President's  argument  against  such  a  cut. 
Certainly  defense  is  expensive.  But  if  a  tax 
cut  stimulated  the  economy,  the  Govern- 
ment's total  revenue  would  almost  certainly 
increase  as  employment,  personal  Incomes 
and  pri.flts  rose.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  we 
can  help  to  meet  the  costs  of  defense  by  per- 
mitting over  5  million  Americans  and 
more  than  half  of  our  steel  capacity  to  re- 
main idle.  Rather,  the  recession  weakens 
our  ability  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive. Meantime,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  measures  already  taken  will  be  adequate 
to  stem  our  worst  recession  of  Uie  postwar 
period. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  OWNERS  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  iH.  R.  6940 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  acquired  for  develop- 
ments under  his  jurisdiction  for  their 
moving  e,xpen.ses.  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair;.  The  biU  is  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
po.sod,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.  R.  6940  >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  readme,  read  the  third  time,  and 


EXTENSION  OF  DOMESTIC  TUNG- 
STEN. ASBESTOS,  FLUORSPAR. 
AND  COLUMBIl'M-TAN'TALUM 

PRODUCTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  1538.  Senate  bill  3186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clctk.  A  bill  (S. 
3186'   to  extend  for  1  year  certain  pro- 
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grams  established  mider  the  Domestic 
Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
Chase  Act  of  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  C'FFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.>t  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  ob.  cction,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suRKest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  td  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  bo  re.scirded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ore  ered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  :s  on  the  encross- 
meiit  and  third  reading'  of  the  bill. 

Tlic  bill  <S  3186»  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinp.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Fe  it  eyxartrd.  rtc  ,  That  section  5  of  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  l»r<jductlon  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  serilcolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  programs  estab- 
lished under  subsection),  (bi  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2  shall  termlnatj  on  December  31, 
1959." 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION    2324    OF 
THE  REVISED  STATUTES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  T.lr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tY.at  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1546.  S  3199. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w  ill  be  staled  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (3. 
31991  to  amend  section  2324  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  ame  ided,  to  change  the 
period  for  doint;  annu  il  asses.sment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims  so  that  it 
will  run  from  August  15  of  one  year  to 
August  15  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  to 
make  such  change  efT'-ctive  with  resiiect 
to  the  assessment  wo.  k  year  commenc- 
ing in  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  beinp  no  obj-xjtion.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  hne  5,  after  the 
word  thereof",  to  sti  .ke  out  "ISth  day 
of  Au:nist"  and  insert  "Ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember"; on  pa'.;e  2.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"on ',  to  strike  out  "Augu.st  15"  and  in- 
sert "September  1".  and  after  line  7,  to 
insert: 

Src  2  (a)  The  provision  of  section  2324 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  requires  that 
on  each  mining  claim  lo-ated  after  May  10. 
1872,  and  until  a  patei  t  has  been  Issued 
therefor,  not  less  than  flOO  of  labor  shall  be 
performed  or  improvements  made  during 
each  year,  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  such 
mining  claim  during  the  year  beginning  at 
12  o'clock  m.  July  1.  l<.57.  and  ending  at 
12  o'clock  m  July  1,  1958,  If  the  claimant  of 
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such  mining  claim  shall  file,  or  cause  to  be 

filed,  in  the  office  wliere  the  location  notice 
or  certificate  is  recorded,  on  or  before  12 
o'clock  m  July  1,  1958,  a  notice  of  his  desire 
to  hold  such  mining  claim. 

(b)  TTie  provisions  of  subsection  fa)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  more  than  6 
mining  claims  held  by  the  same  individual, 
nor  to  more  than  12  mining  claims  held  by 
the  same  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eiicated.  etc..  That  section  2324  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (30 
U,  S.  C.  18).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ist 
day  of  July'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1st  day  of  September." 

Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  act.  the 
period  commencing  In  1957  for  the  perform- 
ance of  annual  as.-^essment  work  under  sec- 
tion 2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
shall  end  at  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  1st 
day  of  July.  1958.  and  the  period  commenc- 
ing in  1958  for  the  performance  of  such  an- 
nual a.-^sessment  work  shall  commence  at  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1958,  and  shall  continue  to  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  September  1,  1959. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  provision  of  section  2324 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  wlilch  requires  that 
on  each  mining  claim  located  after  May  10, 
1872.  and  until  a  patent  has  been  issued 
therefor,  not  less  than  $100  of  lab<ir  shall  be 
performed  or  improvements  made  during 
each  year,  shall  be  suspended  as  t^  any  such 
mining  claim  during  the  year  beginning  at  12 
o'clock  meridian  July  1.  1957.  and  ending  at 
12  o'clock  meridian  July  1.  1958.  If  the  claim- 
ant of  such  mining  claim  shall  file,  or  cause, 
to  be  filed,  in  the  office  where  the  location 
notice  or  certiHcate  is  recorded,  on  or  before 
12  o'clock  meridian  July  1,  1958,  a  notice  of 
his  desire  to  hold  such  mining  claim. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  more  than 
6  mining  claims  held  by  the  same  individual, 
nor  to  niore  than  12  mining  claims  held  by 
the  same  partnership,  associaiiou,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
undeistand  there  is  no  controversy  what- 
soever with  respect  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  change  the  period  for 
doing  annual  assessment  work  on  un- 
patented mineral  claims  so  that  it  will 
run  from  August  15  of  one  year  to 
August  15  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  to 
make  such  change  effective  with  respect 
to  the  as.sest;ment  work  year  commenc- 
ing in  1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  committee's 
report  as  marked  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
fi-om  the  report  tNo.  1521 1  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENBMENTS 

TTic  first  amendment  on  page  1,  line  5. 
strike  out  the  words  "15th  day  of  August" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1st  day  of  Sep- 
temljcr  ".  Industry  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  which  held  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  U^stmed  that  the  earlier 
dale  would  not  give  enough  time  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  bill,  namely,  to  give 
time  to  owners  of  claims  located  In  high 
mountainous  sections  to  do  their  work  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  which  the  ground  was 
not  covered  by  snow. 

The  second  amendment  (sec.  2  (a1 )  adopts 
a  part  of  the  language  contained  In  S.  3315 
which  calls  for  the  suspension  for  the  year 


July  1.  1957,  and  ending  July  1.  1958,  of  the 
requirement  that  $100  of  labor  shall  be  per- 
formed for  Improvements  made  on  each  un- 
patented mining  claim  during  each  year. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  3199.  as  amended  and  commonly  re- 
ferred to  during  committee  discussion  as  the 
Church-Bible  bill,  Is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  holders  of  claims  in  high  mountain- 
ous country  for  suflicient  time  to  do  their 
annual  assessment  work  with  a  degree  of 
continuity  during  tlie  summer  months  when 
the  ground  is  not  covered  by  snow'. 

The  provision  relating  to  suspension  for  1 
year  of  the  requirement  that  annual  assess- 
ment work  be  done  Is  designed  to  relieve  the 
financial  burden  of  claim  holders,  many  of 
whom  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  current  eco- 
nomic recession.  Incidentally,  from  a  his- 
torical standpoint  Congress  has  within  the 
past  50  years  enacted  similar  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  either  depressed  economic  con- 
ditions or  shortage  of  labor  and  materials 
during  times  of  national  emergency,  27  dif- 
ferent times. 

No  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  Is  in  any 
way   Involved   in  the  proposed   legislation. 

DEPARTMENTAL   REPORTS 

Prior  to  committee  action  when  the  date 
15th  day  of  August  was  under  discussion, 
the  Department  of  Interior  reported  "we 
would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  S. 
3199"  pointing  out  "the  original  assessment 
year  was  on  a  calendar-year  basis  and  there 
is,  consequently,  precedent  for  such  a  change 
in  the  law  as  this." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  2324  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  to  change  the 
period  for  doing  annual  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims  so  that  it 
w  ill  run  from  September  1  of  one  year  to 
September  1  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
to  make  such  change  effective  with  re- 
spect to  the  assessment  work  year  com- 
mencin.g  in  1959,  and  to  provide  for  the 
sus^yension  of  such  annual  assessment 
work  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1958," 


EFFECT  OF  NEWLY  DEVELOPED 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1571.  H.R.  11519. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
11519)  to  authorize  the  use  of  naval 
vessels  to  determine  the  effect  of  newly 
developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wi-sconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  use  for  experimental  purposes  3 
destroyers,  1  submarine,  1  merchant-type 
ves.sel,  and  not  more  than  10  service 
craft. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
port as  marked  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 

from  the  report  (No.  1546)   was  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Purpose 

explanation 

The  Navy  plans  to  conduct  testa  of  newly 
developed  special  weapons  for  underwater 
detonation  this  spring.  As  a  part  of  these 
tests  it  Is  desirable  to  use  certain  ships  and 
service  craft  to  determine  the  effects  of  these 
weapons  and  to  evaluate  the  safe  delivery 
range  for  ships  that  may  use  the  weapons 
later. 

The  ships  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the 
IT.  S.  S.  Hoioarth.  DD-592,  the  U.  S.  S.  Killcn. 
DD-593.  the  U.  S.  S.  FulUam.  DD-474,  the 
U  S.  S.  Bonita.  SSK-3,  the  steamship  Mich- 
ael J.  Moran,  and  eight  lighter-type  barges. 
t  The   three  destroyers   involved   are   now   a 

part  of  the  reserve  fleet  and  would  be  re- 
quired In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  The 
submarine  Is  In  the  active  fleet.  The  mer- 
chant ship  Is  out  of  service  and  was  secured 
froni    the    Maritime    Administration. 

Why  legislation  is  required 

Section  7306  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  authorizes  the  Navy  to  xise  for  experi- 
mental purposes  those  vessels  that  have  been 
struck  from  the  naval  vessels  register  after 
having  been  found  unfit  for  further  service 
by  a  board  of  inspection  and  survey.  The 
Bhlps  proposed  for  u.se  In  these  tests  have 
not  been  surveyed  and  their  condition  Is 
such  that  they  would  be  useful  in  a  mobili- 
sation period. 

Legislative  precedents 
Public  Law  442  of  the  79th  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  naval  vessels  as  targets 
to  determine  the  effect  of  atomic  weapons. 
Public  Law  173  of  the  83d  Congrcsn  author- 
ized the  use  of  the  submarine  Ulua  for 
experimental  tests. 

Need  for  reaionably  modern  ships 
The  value  of  the  tests  to  be  condi'ct?d 
will  depend  upon  a  determination  of  the 
effects  on  reasonably  modern  ships  with  ma- 
chinery In  operation  in  .some  cases.  Hence, 
obsolete  ships  or  those  already  struck  from 
the  register  would  not  provide  the  Informa- 
tion desired. 

Dispo:iition  of  ships  after  tests 

Those  ships  that  are  not  damaged  beyond 
economical  repair  will  be  repaired  and  re- 
turned to  the  reserve  fleet.  It  Is  possible 
that  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  may  be  dam- 
aged beyond  economical  repair. 

COST 

The  cost  of  the  tests  and  the  support  of 
the  operations  of  which  the  tests  are  a  part 
will  be  borne  from  current  appropriations  or 
from  funds  In  the  fiscal  year  1959  appropria- 
tions request.  At  this  time  it  Is  Impractical 
to  determine  the  costs  of  any  repairs  that 
may  be  required  after  the  tests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  UNCOM- 
PLETED VESSELS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1572,  n.  R.  8547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.  R. 
8547  >  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain uncompleted  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  strike  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
RcKi.stcr,  and  to  dispose  of,  seven  un- 
completed vessels.  These  ships  are  the 
U.  S.  S.  Kentucky,  the  U.  S  S.  Ilauaii, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Lanxdale.  the  U.  S.  S.  Sey- 
mour D.  Owens,  the  U.  S.  S.  Lancetfish, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Unicorn,  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
Walrus. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^rnf  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report  a.s  marked 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extiact 
from  the  report  (No.  1547)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

EXPLANATCiRY     UACKGROUND 

Applicable  latos 
Under  P\ibllc  Law  301  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Navy  was  required  to 
complete  all  combatant  vessels  then  under 
construction  whose  percentage  of  comple- 
tion exceeded  20  percent  on  March  1.  1946. 
At  that  time  it  was  logical  to  complete  these 
ships  becau.se  of  the  costs  already  Incurred 
and  the  potential  that  they  offered  for  fu- 
ture emergencies.  In  the  years  following 
rapid  technological  advances  In  naval  war- 
f.Tre  affected  the  Ju.it location  for  completion 
of  these  vpfscIs.  Public  law  690  of  the 
80th  Congress  and  Public  Law  622  of  the 
83d  Congress  authorized  the  suspension  of 
the  construction  of  those  ver.«;cl8  scheduled 
for  completion  under  the  1946  act.  Con- 
struction of  ships  named  In  this  bill  was 
su.'-.pendcd  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
In  accordance  with  the  authority  of  these 
acts. 

Practicality  of  conversion 

The  Navy  has  conducted  many  feasibility 
studies  of  the  cost  Involved  In  converting 
these  vessels  to  modern  types.  Although 
many  concrete  pri;posals  were  e.xamlned, 
none  of  them  have  been  finally  approved 
because  of  the  co.st  and  manpower  rttiuired 
could  not  be  Ju.stiflcd  in  the  altered  design 
as  compared  to  that  of  a  new  ship.  The 
Navy  has  concluded  that  neither  time  nor 
money  would  be  saved  by  completing  them. 
Later  in  this  report  there  appears  a  detailed 
description  of  the  ships  nnd  estimates  of 
completion  or  conversion  costs. 

Justification  for  disposal  now 

tTntil  now  these  ships  have  had  some 
emergency  reserve  potential,  such  as  a  term 
Insurance  policy,  but  they  no  longer  are 
considered  a  worthwhile  mobilization  base. 
Authority  to  dispose  of  the  ships  has  not 
been  reciuested  previously  because  of  their 
mobilization  potential.  Even  In  an  emer- 
gency, If  time  were  available  the  Navy  con- 
siders that  It  would  be  more  advantageous, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  time  and 
money,  to  build  new  ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1614.  Soniite  Joint  Resolution  166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  bo  stiited  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'S  J.  Res.  166'  aulhoMzini<  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  to 
hold  the  12th  se.s.sion  of  its  assembly  in 
the  United  States  in  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti'ni  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  fiom  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
line  11,  after  the  word  "costs",  to  insert 
"not  in  excess  of  the  additional  costs", 
and  on  page  3.  line  G.  after  the  word  "ex- 
p)enses ",  to  strike  out  "without  regard  to 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  and  to  the  rates  of  per  dicm 
allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence  exi>en.ses 
under  the  Travel  Expen.se  Act  of  1949.  tm 
amended;",  so  as  to  make  the  joint  res- 
olution read: 

Resolved,  etc  .  That  there  la  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
ISt.ite.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
for  the  puri>ose  of  defravU^g  the  expenses 
Incident  to  organizing  and  holding  the  12th 
Session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  In  the  United 
States.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  auth(jrlzatton  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
vance contribution  to  the  InternailonBl 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  for  certain  costs, 
not  In  cxress  of  the  additional  costs.  Incurred 
by  the  Organlzjitlon  In  holding  the  12th 
Hes.slon  of  the  Assembly  In  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  EKpartment  of  Stale  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  host  government.  In- 
cluding personal  services  without  regard  to 
clvll-servlce  and  classification  laws;  employ- 
ment of  aliens;  printing  and  binding  with- 
out ref;ard  to  section  11  of  the  art  of  March 
1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  nil;  travel  expenses; 
rent  of  quarters  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  official 
functions  and  courtesies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  and  u?e  contrlbutit)n8  of 
funds,  property,  services  and  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding  the 
12th  Session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  In  the  United  State*. 

Mr  DTRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand an  emergency  is  actually  in- 
volved, in  that  a  meeting  Is  to  be  held 
in  Montreal  tomorrow,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  take  action  on  the  measure 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  166  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  cover  expenses  incident 
to  holding  the  1959  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  in  the  United  States. 
This  money  would  be  used — 

First.  For  advance  contribution  to  the 
ICAO  for  extraordinary  expenses  to  the 
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Organization  In  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
United  States;  and 

Second.  For  payment  directly  by  the 
United  States  of  hcst-nalion  expenses, 
includinr:  rental  of  quarters,  employ- 
ment of  temporarj  personnel,  travel 
costs,  and  the  expenses  of  official  func- 
tions and  courte-'iies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  report  as  marked  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
ui  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rn.  FTTKPosr  or  the  REsot-tmoN 

The  year  1959  is  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, which  was  establ.shed  by  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation  signed 
at  Chicago  In  1944.  ICAO  Is  the  principal 
intergovernmental  org;  nlzatlcjn  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  civ.l  aviation  and  enjoys 
an  almost  universal  membership.  72  coun- 
tries, outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  Its  princi- 
pal functions  are: 

(a)  Securing  uniformity  In  air  navigation 
regulations  ani  standards; 

(b)  Facilitation  of  procedures  Involved  In 
International  air  trans|Kjrt; 

(c)  Joint  support  of  radio,  weather,  and 
other  air  navigation  services;  and 

(d)  Technical  assistance  In  civil  aviation 
matters  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Organization  Is  composed  of  a  Gen- 
eral A.'S'.mbly.  a  governing  Council  of  21 
member  states  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and 
the  Secretariat. 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  ICAO 
Assembly  to  hold  Its  principal  business  meet- 
ing every  3  years  in  different  member  coun- 
tries by  Invitation  Previous  Aiscmblles 
have  met  In  Geneva.  Switzerland  (1948), 
Brighton,  England  (195.3  i  .  and  Caracas, 
Venezuela  (1956).  Other  annual  meetings 
have  been  held  at  the  ICAO  permanent  head- 
quarters m  Montreal.  Canada. 

As  this  year's  Assembly  will  be  the  last 
major  ICAO  meeting  prior  to  the  l>eginning 
of  large-scale  International  aviation  Jet  air- 
craft operations.  United  States  aviation  au- 
thorities are  particularly  desirous  uf  having 
It  held  In  this  country.  Your  committee 
aUo  feels  th.it  such  a  meeting  would  pro- 
vide an  Excellent  forum  for  acquainting  the 
world's  aviation  leaders  with  developments 
In  the  American  Jel  transport  Industry,  and 
for  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Jet  opera- 
tions which  win  be  faced  generally  by  the 
various  member  governments.  Accordingly. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  the  host  country 
for  the  Important  Assembly  of  next  year. 

rV.    ACENCr    COMMENTS 

The  Department  of  Slate  and  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  are  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.-; of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
re.<;olution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  tlnrd  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT,  WASH- 
INGTON AND  IDAHO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1547,  S.  2215.  The  intention  is  not  that 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  with  the  bill 
today,  but  make  it  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2215)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consti'uct.  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Siwkane  Valley  pioject,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  under  reclamation 
laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fro.m  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reixjrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMEJ^  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  deliberations  today  it 
stand  in  adjouiTiment  until  noon  next 
Wed  ne.'- day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL   OF   THE   CALENDAR   ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  there  may  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  for  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures to  which  there  is  no  objection,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.   1539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  f^le 
reports  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  announce,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  that  on 
Wednesday,  May  21,  it  is  planned  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  postal  pay 
rate  conference  report,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  call  of  the  calendar.  In  addi- 
tion, if  unanimous  consent  is  granted 
and  if  the  independent  offices  appropri- 
ation bill  is  ready,  it  is  planned  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  it  on  Thursday, 
May  22. 


Mr.  President,  under  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  next  Wednesday  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (^at 
5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  the  adjoui-nment  be- 
ing, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
until  Wednesday,  May  21,  1958,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  bv  the 
Senate  May  19.  1958: 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Edmund  T.  Wooldridge.  United 
Stotes  Navy,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Spiegel, 
pastor,  St.  Pauls  Church,  Butler,  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all,  we  look 
to  Thee  in  love  and  adoration;  guide 
Thy  servants,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  Direct 
their  deliberations  as  they  legislate  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  mindful  that 
the  beneficial  laws  they  enact  are  des- 
tined to  profit  not  only  the  citizens  of 
this  country  but  help  to  bring  p>eace  and 
happiness  to  the  whole  world. 

Ever  mindful  that  the  final  destiny  of 
man  is  eternal  happiness  with  God  in 
heaven,  as  promised  by  Christ  Who  as- 
cended to  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Apostles,  we  will  be  taken  up  into  God's 
.  Heaven  beyond  the  moon  and  sun  and 
'Yhe  final  star  in  God's  infinite  universe. 
Let  not  Thy  people  worry  about  return 
to  this  earth  for  they  will  hve  eternally 
with  God. 

O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  we  implore  Thee 
to  let  Thy  inspiration  precede  the  actions 
of  this  august  body  and  help  them  so 
that  all  their  prayers  and  all  their  deeds 
may  ever  take  their  beginning  from  Thee 
and  so  begun  may  through  Thee  reach 
their  completion  through  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  15,  1958,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDEI>IT 

A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  infonned 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  14,  1958: 
H.  R.  12326.  An    act    making    urgent    defi- 
ciency   appropriations    for    tJie    fiscal    year 
ending   June   30,    1958,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses. 
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On  May  16,  1968: 

H.  R.  1126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  exempt  from  duty  pistols  and  re- 
volvers not  using  fixed  ammunition: 

H.  R.  2170.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conaumxnate  desir- 
able land  exchanges: 

H.  R  2935.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Apo- 
lonla  Qulles  Quetglas; 

H  R.4115.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  In  Shlloh  National 
Military  Park  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  relocation  of  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  5149.  An  act  to  provide  that  when- 
ever public  lands  have  been  heretofore 
granted  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing certain  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of 
Buch  State,  such  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, renovation,  and  other  permanent  Im- 
provements Of  such  public  buildings,  and  fur 
other    purposes; 

H.  R.  52C8.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1541  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  in  effect  with 
respect  to  harpsichords  and  clavichords 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  In  effect  with 
respect  to  pianos; 

H.  R.  7508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
J    Madenberg; 

H.  R.  7516.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  permit  the  Importation  free 
of  duty  of  religious  vestments  and  regalia 
presented  without  charge  to  a  church  or  to 
certain  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
organizations; 

H.  R.  8239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Dlttenberger; 

H.  R.  8348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Romanoff; 

H.  R.  9655.  An  act  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exliibitlon  at  the  Oregon  State  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  and  International  Trade 
Fair  to  be  held  at  Portland.  Oreg..  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  payment  of  tariff,  and  fur 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9917.  An  act  to  continue  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite; 

H.  R.  9923.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  permit  temporary  free  im- 
portation under  bond  for  exportation,  of 
articles  to  be  repaired,  altered,  or  otherwise 
processed  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
Other   purposes; 

H.  R.  10792.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  .shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing; 

H.  R.  11019.  An  act  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the 
International  Trade  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  be  admitted  without 
payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes; 

If  R  12009.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-162  to  Incrciifle  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  One  Hundred  and  First  Airborne  Dlvit:ion 
Association  to  erect  a  memorial  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.  J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of   certain   aliens;    and 

H  J  Res.  556.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  California 
International  Trade  Fair  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  be  admitted 
urlthout  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other 
purpottes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messape  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McQown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
followins  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1356.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  by  vesting  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Jiirl.sdlctlnn  to  prevent  monoixills- 
tlc  acts  or  practices  and  other  unlawful 
restraints  In  commerce  by  certain  persons  en- 
gaged in  commerce  In  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  lor  other  purposes. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1959 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  Uable  the  bill  (H.  R.  10746' 
makinf.?  appropriations  for  the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  [After  a  pause]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  KIRW.^N.  Nor- 

RELL,       SlEMINSKI.       M.UCNUSON.       C.\NNON. 

Jensen,  Fenton,  Budge,  and  Taber. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  RF-PORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION OP  THE  TRADE-AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM— ME.SSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  384) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinR  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  l>e 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  my  second  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade- 
agreomciits  program.  This  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  350  (e'  (i)  of  the  Tanll  Act  of 
1930  as  amended  by  section  3  «dt  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1955.  The  trade-apreoments  program  is 
carried  out  under  the  nutlaority  con- 
tained in  the  Trade  Aq:reements  Act  of 
1934  and  its  various  amendments  and 
extensions. 

In  the  past  year.  Free  World  exports 
reached  $100  billion  and  our  own  ex- 
ports approached  the  huge  total  of  $20 
billion  for  the  first  time.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  developments  in  world 
commerce  recorded  In  this  report,  dram- 
atize the  vital  role  that  our  trade  policy 
has  played  in  the  attainment  of  eco- 
nomic progress  at  home  and  abroad  and 
In  building  cohesion  in  the  Free  World. 

Whether  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  years  In  the  development 
of  healthy  world  trade  can  be  continued, 
whether  advances  in  economic  coopera- 


tion abroad  as  exemplified  by  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  can  widely  benent 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pants, whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  a  peaceful  world  can  be 
fostered— all  depend  in  large  measure  on 
effective  trade  leadership  by  this  country. 

This  report  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  program.  That  his- 
tory clearly  reveals  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  strengthening  of  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade program  through  the  en- 
actment of  recommended  leKislation. 
DwiGHT  D.   Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  19.  1958. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mcus  con.sent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Minnesota? 

Tliere  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  trying  to 
get  along  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with 
Communists  anywhere,  it  seems  that  the 
more  things  appear  to  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same.  Recently  the 
Communist  line  has  been  to  make  a  big 
fuss  about  wanting  to  relax  tensions, 
normalize  relations,  establish  broader 
cultural  interchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  as 
usual  we  have  met  them  more  than  half 
way.  Now  they  have  called  in  our  am- 
ba.ssador  in  Moscow  to  tell  him  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Baker.  Jr  .  a  Second  Secretary 
in  our  Embassy  there  is  persona  non 
grata  l>ecau.se  he  allegedly  has  "sysle- 
matirally  violated  the  noims  of  behavior 
for  diplomatic  representatives."  They 
refused  to  spell  out  what  the  norms  are 
that  he  is  suppo.sed  to  have  violated,  ex- 
cept to  admit  that  it  has  something  to  do 
with  his  attending  a  weekly  course  on 
Ru.ssian  medieval  history  at  Moscow 
University.  When  our  ambassador  in- 
quired what  he  had  done  that  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  norms,  so  that  we  could 
prevent  such  alleged  violations  in  the 
future,  the  Hus.sian  ofQcials  refused  to 
elaborate. 

As  near  as  we  can  find  out.  the  crime 
that  Mr.  Baker  committed  was  to  he 
friendly  with  the  Ru.'^.ian  classmates. 
He  relaxed  tensions  and  established  good 
relations,  as  Mo.'^cow  has  ocen  urging  us 
to  do.  Obviously,  they  arc  not  willing 
to  give  the  cordial  reception  and  friendly 
hearing  to  our  repre.sentatives  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  given  far  and 
wide  to  their  salesman.  Ambassador 
Menihikov.  At  least  10  Soviet  officials 
have  taken  cour.ses  in  our  universities  in 
Washington  and  New  York  in  the  last 
year.  Yet  when  one  of  our  cfiQcials  takes 
a  course  in  one  of  their  universilies  and 
fraternizes  with  his  classmates,  as  uni- 
versity students  normally  do,  that  be- 
comes to  them  a  violation  of  what  they 
describe  as  the  norms  of  diplomatic  be- 
havior. Truly  the  more  things  seem  to 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Judd]  has 
expired. 
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The  SPEL\KER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  tJie 
fust  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7738) 
for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  lie  is  hereby,  autliorized 
and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  f432  07,  In  full 
settlement  of  its  clnlms  against  the  United 
States  for  a  refund  of  employment  tnx  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Art 
erroneously  paid  by  tlie  Slate  of  New  York 
during  liie  period  of  September  30,  1946, 
through  September  30.  Iu47.  which  reiund 
was  refused  since  the  time  during  which  a 
Claim  for  refund  c'ould  be  filed  had  expired: 
Provided.  Tliat  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  net  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection wltli  tills  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  per.son  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  Fhnll  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  miEdemenr.or  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  Uned  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing »1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  1461  AND  1462 
OF  TITLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  6239) 
to  amend  section  14G1  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  mail- 
ing of  obscene  or  crime-inciting  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  eighth  para- 
graph of  section  1461  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUntes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  malls  for  tlie 
mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of 
anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable, or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered 
by  mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon, 
or  at  the  place  at  which  It  is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  tlie  person  to  wliom  it  Is  ad- 
dressed, or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing 
from  the  mail.s  for  the  purjxjbe  of  circulating 
or  dl.'iposlng  thereof,  or  of  aiding  In  tlie 
circulation  or  dlspocltton  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  tlian  5  years,  or  both." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2  at  the  end  of  line  3.  strike  out 
the  period  and  tlie  quotation  mark,  substi- 
tute a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "for 
the  first  such  ofleiife.  and  Khali  be  fined  not 
more  than  no.ooo  or  tmprlxoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both,  for  each  such  ofTense 
thereafter  " 

"8rc  2  (ai  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Whoever  brings  Into  the  United  States, 
any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  knowingly  uses  any  express  company  or 
other  common  carrier,  for  carriage  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce — .' 


"(b)  TTiat  paragraph  of  such  section  of 
1462  which  begins  with  the  words  "Whoever 
knowingly  takes'  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Whoever  knowingly  takes  from  such 
express  company  or  other  common  carrier  any 
matter  of  thing  the  u.se  of  which  for  carriage 
Is  herein  made  unlawful — .' 

"(C)  The  i.Tst  paragraph  of  such  section 
1462  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
such  ofltnse  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprl.soned  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both,  for  each  sucli  offense  there- 
alter."  " 

Mr.  EYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
po.nt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
sei'ious  interiial  pi-obleni  confronts  our 
Nation  today  than  that  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  increased  rate  of  crime 
among  our  youth  represents  an  alarm- 
ing threat  to  our  national  security  as 
well  as  to  the  security  of  the  individual 
citizen.  Few  things  contribute  more  to 
moral  degeneration  than  the  lewd  and 
obscene  literature  and  other  filth  which 
flows  freely  through  our  mails  directly 
to  our  young  i>eople  or  by  way  of  maga- 
zine   stands    and    corner    drugstores. 

The  responsibility  for  blotting  out  this 
scourge  on  our  society  falls  primarily 
on  the  citizens  of  each  individual  com- 
munity, but  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  these  communities.  One  way 
to  do  ju.st  that  is  to  bar  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  promoters  and  purveyors  of  ob- 
scenity. 

Congress  has  ti-ied  to  do  this  in  the 
past,  but  its  efforts  have  been  thwarted 
by  couit  decision.  The  present  sections 
1461  and  1462  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  were  intended  to  outlaw  the  u.se  of 
the  mails  for  transmitting  obscene  or 
crime-inciting  matter.  It  was  al.so  in- 
tended that,  i-eading  those  sections  to- 
gether With  section  3237  of  the  same 
title,  violations  of  .section  1461  could  be 
pro.secuted  in  any  district  from,  through, 
or  into  which  the  matter  moved.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit. 
however,  has  held  that  since  the  crime 
is  not.  in  its  opinion,  a  continuing  one, 
but  is  complete  upon  deposit  in  the 
mail,  it  can  be  prosecuted  only  in  the 
district  where  the  matter  is  deposited. 
United  States  v.  Ross  (205  F,  2d  619, 
10th  Cir.  1953". 

The  interpretation  given  by  the  courts 
has.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nullified 
previous  Congre.ssional  action.  They 
have  said  a  promoter  can  be  prosecuted 
only  where  he  puts  the  material  into  the 
mail.  As  a  result  the  community  most 
affected  by  the  crime,  that  is,  the  one 
where  the  stuff  Is  circulated,  has  no  op- 
portunity whatsoever  to  protect  Itself. 

The  bill  before  us,  is  Intended  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tion and  thereby  to  increase  materially 
the  effectiveness  of  the  present  statute. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  violators  can  be  prosecuted 
either  at  the  place  of  mailing,  or  at  the 


place  of  address  or  delivery,  or  in  any 
judicial  district  through  which  the  ob- 
jectionable matter  is  carried  in  the  mails. 

Voluminous  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  in  pornographic  and 
crime-inciting  matter  is  on  the  inci-ea.'-e. 
It  is  estimated  50  million  direct-mail 
advertisements  for  such  material  were 
circulated  into  American  homes  last  year. 

Promoters  are  raking  in  enoi-mous 
profits,  often  apparently  in  the  millions. 
Their  methods  are  devious  and  deceptive. 
They  prey  upon  the  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting. Their  filthy  produce  is  con- 
taminating young  minds  all  over  our 
country. 

As  an  example  of  their  operation,  the 
campaign  of  filth  often  begins  by  a  young 
boy  answering  a  magazine  ad  for  the  sale 
of  innocent  items  such  as  cowboy  pic- 
tures or  some  spoits  equipment.  That 
puts  him  on  the  mailing  list  of  these  un- 
scrupulous peddlei's  of  obscenity,  and  a 
flow  of  filth  follows.  Their  methods 
often  involve  a  follow-up  letter,  written 
in  S[  girls  hand,  urging  him  to  write  in 
for  party  pictures  or  other  lurid  scenes. 
Samples  are  enclosed  to  spur  him  on. 

By  these  methods  the  obscenity  mer- 
chants force  their  way,  through  the 
mails,  into  the  honies  and  minds  of  de- 
cent young  citizens.  The  terrible  thing 
is  that  under  our  present  laws  there  is 
no  effective  means  for  stopping  this 
Niagara  of  smut. 

The  Post  OfRce  gets  thousands  of  com- 
plaints, but  its  hands  are  tied.  At  great 
expense  to  tlie  Government  its  mail  car- 
riers are  forced  to  deliver  into  homes 
that  don't  want  it,  material  which  is  at 
the  same  time  embarrassing  and  de- 
grading. 

It  is  time  these  defiant  lawbreakers 
were  brought  to  task.  Congress  must 
act  now  to  give  the  communities  most 
affected  a  chance  to  defend  themselves 
from  this  deluge  of  obscenity.  We  must 
bring  the  Federal  Government  to  the  aid 
of  the  parents,  teachers,  clergy,  guidance 
counseloi-s.  and  other  citizens  who  ai'e 
working  luiceasingly  to  promote  decency 
and  high  moral  standards  for  our  young 
people. 

In  my  hometown,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  city 
officials  and  civic  and  religious  groups 
have  worked  effectively  to  keep  ixiino- 
graphic  and  other  undesirable  literature 
off  the  newsstands.  These  dedicated 
people  and  organizations  have  already 
gone  a  long  way  toward  riding  our  city 
of  the  insidious  blight  of  printed  filth. 
But  they  need  the  assistance  that  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  assure  them. 

I  am  confident  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, juries  in  every  community  will 
soon  close  the  mails  to  these  criminals. 
Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to  give 
them  that  opportunity  by  enacting  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  bill  to  curb  the 
mailing  of  obscene  or  crime-inciting 
matter. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  OsmersI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing mail  traffic  in  pornography  must  be 
stopped.  That  is  why  I  introduced  legis- 
lation similar  to  H.  R.  6239  now  before 
us.  We  must  mobilize  the  full  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  stamp  out 
this  immoral  trade  by  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  offenders. 

Ihere  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
those  who  send  obscene  materials 
through  the  mails  to  our  youth  are  di- 
rectly contributing  to  our  ever  increasing 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  In- 
dignant parents  who  complain  of  iinding 
obscene  literature  in  mail  addressed  to 
their  teen-age  children.  Religious  lead- 
ers of  all  faiths  have  also  urged  me  to 
make  every  effort  within  my  power  to 
end  this  evil  traffic. 

Poet  Office  Department  officials  toll  me 
that  they  strongly  favor  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

It  is  dangerou.s  to  our  youth  to  permit 
the  flow  of  obscene  literature  to  continue 
in  our  mail  system.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  decisive  action  in  the  form 
of  this  strong  legislation. 

One  of  Its  most  important  provisions 
would  make  it  possible  to  prosecute  vio- 
lators not  only  at  the  place  at  which 
the  objectionable  matter  is  mailed,  but 
also  at  the  place  of  address  or  delivery, 
or  in  any  judicial  district  through  which 
such  matter  is  carried. 

The  law  now  provides  that  prosecution 
may  be  had  only  in  the  district  where 
the  maihng  was  made.  Prosecution  also 
at  the  place  of  delivery  greatly  strength- 
ens the  statute,  since  it  completely  covers 
the  ofTen.'^e  from  mailin,£T  to  receipt. 

We  would  certainly  be  performing  a 
great  service  to  our  country,  especially 
to  our  youth,  if  we  favorably  act  on  the 
bill  before  u.s. 

This  legislation  Is  an  essential  step  in 
the  nationwide  flsht  against  juvenile  de- 
linquency, indecency,  and  immorality. 

Mr.  FOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tlii.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcquccit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hou.se 
Is  currently  debating  what  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  the  most  commendable  legis- 
lative projects  currently  pending  before 
the  Congre.ss.  Every  decent  and 
thoughtful  citizen  is  concerned  about  the 
flood  of  ob.sceno.  lewd,  and  libidinous 
literature  distributed  through  the  United 
States  mails  for  consumption  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  our  young  people  in 
particular.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  dare  not  shirk  it.  to  frame 
our  laws  in  .such  a  way  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  purveyors  of  filth  to 
poison  the  character  of  America. 

Section  1461,  title  18,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  attempts  to  defuie  obscene 
literature  and  to  classify  it  as  "nonmail- 
able matter."  The  statute  provides  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  or  5  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Section  3237.  title  18,  reads  In  perti- 
nent part  as  follows: 

Any  offense  •  •  •  begun  In  one  district 
ana       completed       In       another   •    •    •  may 


b«  •  •  •  prosecuted  In  any  district  in 
which  such  olleuse  wiia  begun,  continued, 
or  completed.  Any  olTense  involving  the 
use  of  the  malls,  or  traiisportullon  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  la  a  continuing 
olTense  and  •  •  •  rnay  be  •  •  •  prose- 
cuted in  any  district  from,  through,  or  into 
wlUch  such  commerce  or  mall  matter  moves. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  to 
any  objective  attorney,  and  certainly  to 
any  layman,  tliat  the  crime  of  mailing 
obscene  hterature  as  defined  in  section 
1461  is  a  "continuing  ofTen.se"  and  a.s 
such  the  criminal  could  be  prosecuted 
either  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  literature  was  placed  in  the  malls  or 
in  the  judicial  district  through  whicli  it 
passed  or  where  it  was  delivered,  llie 
Federal  courts  have  held  othei-wLse. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ro^s. 
et  al.  (205  P.  (2di  619'.  the  defendant 
Ross  was  indicted  under  section  1461. 
He  was  charged  with  having  deposited  in 
the  mails  in  the  State  of  California  for 
dehvery  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Michigan  pictures  of  nude  females.  He 
was  indicted  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Ihe  dLstritt  court  dismis.scd  the  Indict- 
ment for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  holding 
that  the  crime  defined  in  section  1461 
was  completed  at  the  point  of  mailing 
and  was  not  a  "contnuing  offense.  "  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  the 
district  court's  ruling.  To  my  mind,  such 
a  conclusion  was  completely  untenable, 
unthinkable,  and  in  chaotic  conflict  with 
the  manifest  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  section  3237. 

H.  R.  6239  would  correct  that  errone- 
ous judicial  interpretation  of  Congres- 
sional intent.  The  language,  "whoever 
knowingly  uses  the  mail  for  the  mailing, 
carriage  in  the  mails,  or  delivery"' 
makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  the  dustribution  of  ob- 
scene literature  Is  a  "continuing  offense" 
and  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  judicial 
district  in  which  the  obscene  matter  was 
deposited  for  mailing,  through  which 
the  mails  passed  and  in  which  dehvery 
was  made. 

Time  and  painful  experience  have 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  penalty  in 
the  present  act.  The  records  of  the 
Post  OiTice  Department  disclo-se  repeated 
convictions  of  the  same  violators  oper- 
ating under  assumed  names,  aliases,  or 
different  trade  names.  Tliese  indecent 
people  follow  the  practice  of  incoriwrat- 
ing  their  "businesses  '  under  the  laws  of 
their  State  of  domicile.  As  soon  as  the 
corporation  is  convicted,  they  simply 
dissolve  the  corporation  and  form  a  new 
one.  Accordinp.ly,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  would  provide  a  penalty 
for  second  offenders  of  not  less  than 
$5,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

The  bill  which  I  inti-oduced,  H.  R. 
10353,  is  similar  in  form  to  H.  R.  3663 
and  other  related  bills.  However,  my 
bill,  while  redefining  obscene  literature 
in  more  detail,  further  incorporates  the 
essential  puiTX)se  of  H.  R.  6239  by  mak- 
ing the  crime  a  "continuing  offense  '  and 
providing  for  greater  penalties  for  sec- 
ond offenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  the  bill  re- 
ported by  this  committee  achieves  these 


two  fundamental  purposes,  I  am  not 
concerned  what  language  is  used  or 
whose  name  the  bill  bears.  I  am  con- 
cerned only  Uiat  the  language  be  suffl- 
ciently  explicit  that  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary can  f^nd  no  exru.^e  for  misinter- 
preting the  intent  of  Congress  to  punish 
those  i>eople  who  would  debauch  the  Im- 
pressionable minds  of  our  youni?  people 
and  degrade  our  American  civilization. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
uuanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkccro  and 
Include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try's children  are  being  given  the  "hard 
sell"  to  buy  cb.scene  photographs  and 
movies.  More  than  50  million  direct- 
mail  advertisements — often  more  pro- 
vocative than  the  product  they  peddle— 
are  sent  to  our  teen-agers  each  year. 

To  date,  no  one.  from  post-ofRce  offlcial 
to  parent,  has  been  able  effectively  to 
curb  this  mushrooming  trade  in  pornog- 
raphy—no  one.  although  it  is  abhorrent 
to  us  all 

H.  R.  6239.  the  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon—similar to  H  R.  10«73.  which  I  in- 
troduced February  20 — offers  a  means  to 
curb  mail  and  other  forms  of  interstate 
trafHc  in  obscene  matter.  Equally  im- 
portant, it  provides  a  means  to  cuib  the 
traffic  without  a  corresponding  re^tnc- 
tion  of  civil  libeities. 

Jurisdiction  and  venue  statutes  now 
provide  that  any  offense  involving   the 
mails  or  interstate  transportation  is  a 
continuing  offense  and  may   be  prose- 
cuted in  any  district  "from,  through,  or 
into  which  such  commerce  or  mail  mat- 
ter moves."     However,   under    the  spe- 
cific law  ix'rtaining  to  obscene  matter,  a 
California  court  held  that  this  statute 
singles  out  depositing  mail  as  the  act — 
and  only  act — which  may  be  pro.secuted. 
Thus,  no  matter  where  the  pornography 
goes,  legal  remedy  is  now  limited  to  a 
proceeding    in    the    district    where    the 
obscene  matter  is  deposited  for  mailing. 
By  chance  or  design,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  pornography  is  depot^ited 
in  the  mails  in  a  judicial  district  tliat 
has  a  very  liberal  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes obscene  matter.     I  have  no  argu- 
ment  with   the  courts   of  that  district. 
My  argument  is  that  what  is  true  for  one 
area  is  not  necessarily  true  for  another. 
Wisconsin  parents,  in  my  view,  have  as 
much    a    right    to    proi^ecute    obscenity 
mongers   as  do   parents   in   Hollywood. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  now  is 
to  assure  them  that  right  by  providing 
that  the  offen.^c  dees  not  end  with  de- 
posit, a  rather  harmless  act  in  itself,  but 
that  the  offense  is  continuous  from  de- 
posit,   tluough    tran.'-it.   to   delivery   and 
may  be  prosecuted  at  any  place  along  the 
line.     In  other  words,  the  bill  grants  all 
our  citizens  recour.se  to  their  courts  tj 
protect  their  children  from  obscenity. 

Eailier  this  year  a  Milwaukee  woman, 
mother  of  a  15-year-oId  son,  wrote: 

1  have  been  having  an  awful  time  tryln)? 
to  keep  these  things  from  him,  but  he  must 
have  his  name  on  lots  of  list.'!.     All  I  can  do 
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Ik  BFk  that  you  take  care  of  people  like  this 
In  whatever  way  you  are  able.     Thank  you. 

As  a  result  I  introduced  a  companion 
measure  to  the  bill  under  discu.sslon. 
The  re.<;pon.'e  by  the  people  of  Milwaukee 
and  Wl.scon.sin  has  t>een  overwhelming. 
If  any  of  you  wonder  how  these  people 
reacted.  I  invite  you  to  visit  my  office  and 
see  for  your-self .  I  have  received  some  200 
letters,  over  1.000  postcards,  and  peti- 
tions and  re.solutions  frorrt  groups  repre- 
senting more  tium  30.000  of  my  con- 
si. tuenta.  This  IS  a  continuing  demcn- 
st ration.  *Lasl  week  I  received  petitions 
signed  by  nearly  200  Wi.sconsin  church- 
women.  This  mail,  thc-e  signatures,  all 
urge  immediate  passage  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

For    the    Record.    I    wi>h    to    include 
selected  petitions,  resolutions,  and  letters 
from  parents,  teachers,  and  city  officials, 
and    from    their    organization.s.    urging 
passage  of  the  antiobscenlty  measure: 
LxAcur  or  Cathoi  ic  Home 
andScikjol  A.s.sociations, 
Arc  HDiocESE  or  .Milwaukee. 

Miltiaukcr.  IVt.t  .  Marcti  26,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Hfnby  S  Rruss. 

Room  1718.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  M«    Rfv.ss:  Thank  you  for  your  very 
prompt  attention  to  our  request  for  Informa- 
tkin  concerning  bill.  H    R    10873. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
at   our   regular    meeting   held    on    March    20. 
1958      Wc  hope  that  11  will  be  of  some  help 
»u  securing  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

KATHl.t.HT.    Rl'SSELL. 

Mrs   Robert  P   Russell. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Leacttc  or  Catholic  Home  and  Sthool 
Association  Resolution 

Whereas  Representative  Henrt  S  Reuss 
has  Introduced  a  bill  Into  Congress  known 
as  H  R  1087J  which  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  prosecute  persons  who  cir- 
culate obscene  matters  through  the  malls, 
not  only  in  the  city  where  the  material  is 
mailed,  but  al.so  m  the  cities  where  the 
offensive   matter    Is   received:    and 

Whereas  said  bill,  if  adopted  by  Congress, 
will  broaden  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  stop  the  sending 
of  obscene,  lewd,  or  crime-inciting  matter 
through  the  malls:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  League  of  Catholic 
Home  and  Scluxil  Associations  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Milwaukee  representing  99  units 
with  a  total  membership  in  excess  of  30.000 
go  on  record  In  sunport  of  said  bill  H.  R. 
10873    and    urge    the    adoption    thereof. 

Manitoba  Parent-Teachers 

Assoc  lATION, 

^fi!l^aukec.    Wi.i  .  April   21,   1958. 
Congressman  Hf.nry  S    Rei'ss. 
1718  House  Office  Buxldmg. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Manitoba  P.  T.  A.  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  April  15.  the  members  went  on 
record  as  favoring  your  amendments  to  sec- 
tions 1461  and  1462  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  (BUI  H.  R.  10873  I  BUI  to 
strengthen  law  prohibiting  mailing  of  ob- 
scene material. 

Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  this 
bill  passed. 

Smcerely. 

Arlene  Pattt, 
President,  Manitoba  P.  T.  Association. 
Beilah  B   Toetz, 
Legislative   Chairman.   Manitoba   P. 
T.  As;iociation. 


OmcT.  or  THE  Crry  Clerk. 
West  AUis,  Wis..  April  12.  1958. 
Hon    Henry  S    Reuss, 

House  0/  Represcntatifex. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rruss:  I  have  enclosed  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  Resolution  No  8760  adopt- 
ed unanimously  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  West  Allls  recording  support  for 
the  passage  of  H  R  10873. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Phil  Elliott. 

City  Clerk 

West   Alii.s.   Wis..  Resolutiow 

(By  Alderman  Joseph  Aschenbrenner) 
Where.ui  the  child  welfare  committee,  at 
Its  meeting  of  April  7,  1958.  recommended 
that  the  common  council  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R  10873,  a  bill  by  Congressman 
Reuss  to  prohibit  obscene  literature  from 
passing  through  the  mails;  and 

Wherea.s  tlie  said  bill  appears  to  be  a 
meritorious  effort  to  safeguard  the  moials. 
Ideals,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  children 
and  young  people,  and  is  deserving  of  com- 
mon council  support:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.iolvcd,  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  West  Allls  hereby  record.s  its 
support  of  H.  R.  10873.  and  urges  our  Fed- 
eral representatives  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  said  bill.  V 

Let    certified    copies   of    this   resolution    go 

forward  to  all  Wisconsin  Congressmen,  both 

Wisconsin  Senators,  and  Chairman  Emanuel 

Celler   of   the    House   Judiciary    Committee. 

Adopted  April  18,  1958 

Phil  Elliott, 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  Aplrl  12,  1958. 

Arnold  H.  Klentz. 

Mayor. 


April  25,  1958. 
Tlie  Honorable  Emanttel  Celler. 

Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Celler:  I  am  sending  this  letter 
to  you,  asking  that  you  do  all  In  your  power 
to  see  that  bill  H  R.  10873  is  enacted  into 
law.  This  bill,  which  Is  presently  in  your 
committee,  was  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Heuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

I  know  I  need  jiot  go  Into  the  content  of 
the  law.  However,  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. Our  office  supplies  the  city  of  West 
Allls  with  its  legal  work.  West  Allls  has  a 
population  of  approximately  65,000;  we  are 
the  largest  suburb  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Any  number  of  times  irate  parents,  par- 
ticularly mothers,  have  contacted  me  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  literature  their  young 
sons  are  able  to  buy  on  the  newsstands  in 
our  city.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  use  no  new 
adjectives  to  describe  this  filth.  These  par- 
ents ha\e  ample  Justification  for  tlieir  con- 
cern. Some  of  the  pictures  and  stories 
make  a  grown  man  blush,  yet  they  are  avail- 
able to  the  young,  impressionable  minds  of 
high-school  students  and  even  pre-hlgh- 
school  studenus. 

A    favorable    recommendation    from    your 
committee  in  this  matter  would  make  every 
parent  deeply  Indebted  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  G.  Panosian, 

Assistant  City  Attorney,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

April  10,  1958. 
Representative  Hfnry  S  Reuss, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  today  forwarded  to  Rep- 
resentative Emanuel  Celler,  a  petition  con- 
taining the  signatures  of  29  women  In  sup- 
port of  bill  H  R.  10873,  requesting  favorable 
action  on  same. 

These  women  are  all  members  of  the 
Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service  of  the 


First  Methodist  Church  of  Sheboytran.  Wis. 
Speaking  for  them  I  have  urged  Mr.  Celleb 
to  support  this  bill. 

We  are  happy  to  support  this  type  of  good 
legislation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Isabelle  H.  Lauson, 
Secretary  of  Christian  Social  Relations. 
First  Methodist  Church,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Marsheield.  Wis..  April  23,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Sir:    As   secretary   of   the   Marshfleld 
Deanery   Council   of   Catholic  Women,  I   am 
instiucted  to  write  you.  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  stand  on  bill  H   R    10873. 

Our  organization  Includes  all  Catholic 
women  in  several  counties  In  central  Wis- 
consin. The  attached  clipping  was  read  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  and  we  wish  you  to 
know  that  we  pjjpreciate  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Marsheield  Deanery  Council 
Oe   Catholic   Women, 

Dolores  Nubeh. 

County  or  Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  April  24.  1958. 
Representative  Henry  R   Reuss. 
House  Of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  would  like  you  and 
other  Representatives  to  vote  in  favor  of  bill 
H.  R.  1G873.  of  which  you  are  sponsor, 
thereby  broadening  and  strengthening  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stop 
the  sending  of  obscene,  lewd,  or  crime-iucit- 
Ing  matter  through  the  malls. 

I  am  president  of  the  West  Allls  Old  Time 
Baseball  Association  representing  about  600 
men  in  our  community  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  young  people.  We  are 
wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  this  type  of 
legislation  so  our  youth  will  not  be  able 
to  get  or  read  the  type  of  obscene  matter 
with  which  this  bill  Is  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Max  a    Barczak. 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions and  petitions  and  letters  are  but 
a  few  of  the  expressions  of  support  I 
have  received  from  Wi-sconsin  groups 
who  feel  that  the  bill  before  us  must 
pa.ss.  I  have  also  received  a  petition, 
resolution,  or  letter  of  support  from  the 
following  Wisconsin  organizations: 

Church  groups: 

The  United  Church  Women  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  United  Church  Women  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 
Milwaukee  district. 

Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 
Aldcrsgate  Methodist  Church,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Women's  Society  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church.  West  Allis. 

Forest  Park  Presbyterian  Church  Ses- 
sion. Waukesha. 

Washington  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  Circle,  Milwaukee. 

Parent-teacher  groups: 

Parent-Teacher  Association  City 
Council,  Milwaukee. 

Can. pus  Elementary  School  PTA,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Grantosa  Drive  School  PTA,  Milwau- 
kee. * 

Thirty-sixth  Street  School  PTA,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Thirty-fifth  Street  School  PTA,  Mil- 
waukee. 
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Home  and  school  associations: 
St.  George  Home  and  School  Associ- 
ation, Kenosha. 

St.  Stanislaus  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation, Racine. 
Others : 

Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  School 
Board.  Milwaukee. 

Philosophy  and  Physic  Science  Class, 
West  Allis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  active  support  of 
the.se  organizations,  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  individual  citizens  who  have  written 
to  me  on  this  legislation,  has  played  an 
important  part  ir*  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
I  join  with  them  in  hoping  that  it  is 
soon  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  amend  sections  1461  and  14G2 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vas  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKETR.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
y^'  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  H.  R.  6239.  relating  to 
the  mailing  of  ob.scene  or  crime  inciting 
matter,  is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
actions  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  85th  Congress. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Roth  against  the 
United  States,  the  substantive  law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  appar- 
ently provided  for  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
equate standards  by  which  they  might 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
preventing  the  dissemination  of  the.^e 
publications  pandering  to  ob.scenity.  por- 
nography, and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order.  Unfortunately,  however,  ade- 
quate law  enforcement  demands  more 
than  mere  substantive  law.  Procedures 
are  often  just  as  important  as  substance. 
For  this  latter  rea.son,  the  enactment 
into  law  of  H.  R.  6239  will  serve  notice 
to  the  rauckrakers  and  pornographic 
panderers  that  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  not  tolerate  even  the  slight- 
est .skirtings  of  the  laws  asain.';,t  ob- 
scenity. 
By  increasing  the  penalties  for  re- 
^  peatcd  offenders  of  these  statutes,  not 
only  is  adequate  punishment  provided 
but  the  increased  penalties  v.ill  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  those  who  believe  that 
profit  in  the  commerce  of  human  morals 
surpasses  the  principles  of  morality  it- 
self. All  too  often  in  the  pa^t  have  the 
violators  of  our  obscenity  laws  returned 
to  court  and  convicted  therein,  merely 
eventually  to  return  to  the  scenes  of 
their  former  crimes  and  reap  financial 
profit  from  the  promotion  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  promotion  of  im- 
morality. I  believe  that  the  increase  in 
penalties  as  provided  for  In  this  bill 
will  take  from  tho.se  repeated  offenders 
the  desire  and  the  Incentive  to  continue 
in  thl.s  illicit  trafnc  after  their  initial 
conviction. 


The  other  main  provision  In  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
violator  in  the  particular  area  where  the 
violation  fias  its  most  deleterious  and 
vicious  effect,  namely,  where  the  obscene 
material  is  received  from  the  mail.  Un- 
der the  decision  in  the  Ross  case,  the 
violation  was  complete  when  this  filth 
was  deposited  in  the  United  States  mails. 
Upon  its  receipt  by  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  destined,  it  could  then  be  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  community  under- 
mining morals  of  juveniles  in  that  area 
with  immunity.  Certainly,  while  the 
technical  crime  may  have  been  consum- 
mated in  a  far  distant  location  by  the 
mere  deposit  of  such  pornograpliy  in  the 
mail,  the  impact  and  ramifications  of 
this  vicious  criminal  act  were  found  in 
the  minds  and  morals  of  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it  upon  receipt. 

Permitting  tlie  prosecution  to  take 
place  in  the  area  where  the  harm  is  done 
to  public  morality,  is  indeed  a  construc- 
tive step.  Who  better  can  judge  the 
effect  of  such  vicious  and  low  activity 
than  the  people  of  the  community  who 
have  been  harmed  by  the  dissemination 
of  such  filth.  There  is  notlung  for  any- 
one to  fear  in  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation except  those  who  seek  profit 
from  pornot^raphy  and  immorality. 
Merely  to  permit  the  moral.  God-fearing 
members  of  the  community  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  purveyors  of  filth  who  would 
de.stroy  the  homes  of  a  community  and 
the  morals  of  the  juveniles  who  reside 
therein,  should  strike  fear  in  no  one's 
heart  other  than  those  who  fear  justice 
and  the  loss  of  degrading  profit  in  human 
mi.sery. 

distributing   obsctne   or  crime-incitino 
matt::r 

Mrs.  SUI.LIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKl-n^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  has  brought  before  us  for  con- 
sideration today  a  bill  to  close  one  of  the 
gaping  loopholes  in  our  legal  defenses 
against  those  depraved  merchants  of 
filth  who  profit  from  distributing  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  vile 
material  among  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try and  among  adults  of  low  mentalitr- 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
is  coming  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  for  its  passage  on  that 
Calendar  will  stand  as  proof  that  the 
Hou.se  is  completely  united  in  demanding 
effective  action  to  curb  the  distribution 
of  this  filthy  and  ob.';cene  material  now 
flooding  the  mails  and  express  companies 
and  other  channels  of  distribution. 

Under  our  procedures  here  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  a  bill  called 
up  on  the  Consent  Calendar  can  be 
blocked  by  a  single  objection.  Thus, 
unanimous  agreement  is  necessary  to 
pass  a  bill  on  the  Con.sent  Calendar. 
The  fact  that  this  bill— dealing  with  a 
subject  closely  touching  on  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  thus 
almost  Inherently  controversial — can  be 
pa.ssed  by  unanimous  coriscnt  is  proof  of 


the  need  for  this  legislation  and  al.so  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  drafting  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  handled  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
express  my  own  personal  thanks  to 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  author  of  this  bill,  and 
Chaiiman  Francls  E.  Walter  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  which  held  hear- 
ings on  it  and  amended  it.  for  their 
excellent  work  in  this  matter  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  morality  and  decency. 

BILL    CLCSES    TECHNICAL    LOOrHOLE 

The  bill  before  us  overcomes  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  present  law  as  brought  to 
light  in  a  court  ca.se  several  years  ago 
Involving  one  of  the  firms  which  has  sent 
untold  quantities  of  filthy  material 
through  the  mail.  It  was  held  by  tlie 
court  that  the  present  law  prohibits  the 
u.se  of  the  mail  for  .«;uch  material  but  that 
the  U.SC  of  the  mail  consists  only  of  de- 
positing something  in  the  mail  at  a  par- 
ticular point.  The  Federal  court  in  one 
State  where  such  a  mailing  took  place 
found  that  the  material  in  question  was 
not  obscene.  The  Federal  courts  in  tlie 
States  where  the  material  was  actually 
distributed  were  therefore  blocked  from 
pro.secuting. 

This  legislation  makes  It  po.ssible  for 
the  FYdcral  authorities  to  pro.secute  for 
the  mailing  or  transporting  of  obscene  or 
crime-inciting  material  not  only  at  the 
place  at  which  the  objectionable  ma- 
terial is  mailed  or  depc-ited.  but  also  at 
the  place  of  address  or  delivery.  It  also 
substantially  increases  the  penalty  for 
conviction  on  a  second  or  subsequent 
ofTense. 

ME31CHANTS    OF    FII  TH    ro.MPARED    TO    NARCOTICS 
"I'VSllER" 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  obscene 
material  being  sent  to  young  people — a 
serious  problem  of  great  concern  to 
parents  and  to  everyone  concerned  about 
the  youth  of  our  land — but  It  will  un- 
shackle some  of  the  chains  now  handi- 
capping enforcement  authorities  and  to 
that  extent  it  will  be  helpful. 

As  I  told  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
during  hearings  on  this  legislation: 

We  all  know  from  the  experiences  of  our 
local  police  departments  and  of  interested 
civic  groups  In  our  cities  tliat  the  flow  of 
filthy.  Immoral,  youth-corrupting  material 
continues  to  ooze  across  the  country  In  a 
steady  stream. 

In  my  testimony.  I  compared  the  mer- 
chants of  filth  with  the  despicable  "push- 
er" of  narcotics  as  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders against  the  moral  ba.ses  of  our 
society. 

But,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  passing  this 
bill  today  is  not  going  to  disperse  the 
moral  smog  which  blankets  our  society 
as  we  experience  an  increasing  number 
of  sickening  major  crimes. 

FBI    ciiiEr   crrts   rise   in    serious   cmiMES   »x 

YOUTH 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
recently  called  attention  to  the  Increas- 
ing volume  of  serious  crimes  Involving 
youngsters — and  none  of  us  who  live  In 
cities  needed  to  see  the  actual  statistics 
to  know  that  the  problem  Is  growing 
more  and  more  desperate. 
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I  do  not  know  that  we  can  make  a 
blanket  accusation  and  say  it  is  the 
result  of  any  one  aspect  of  our  society. 
But  I  am  impressed  by  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive from  mothers  in  my  district  com- 
plaining of  the  steady  diet  of  crime  and 
violence  served  up  in  the  name  of  enter- 
tainment in  so  many  network  television 
presentations. 

TV    CONDITIC-NS    ACCr^T^NCE    OF    VIOLENCr 

Television  critic  John  Crosby  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  .said  in  his 
column  yesterday  that  the  networks  al- 
ways have  a  ready,  if  not  convincing, 
answer  to  this  w^.en  they  say  the  presen- 
tations of  murder,  violence,  arson,  more 
murder  and  gunplay,  which  follow  one 
another  on  the  programing  would  not 
make  criminals  out  of  normally  healthy 
children.  But,  as  Mr.  Crosby  pointed 
out.  the  children  are  being  conditioned 
to  an  acceptance  of  violence,  and  he 
added  that  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
many  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  chil- 
dren— shockin;',  horrible  crimes — were 
suggested  to  the  children  by  things  they 
saw  on  television. 

We  arc  told  that  we  do  not  have  to 
watch  television— that  it  Is  a  simple 
matter  to  turn  tl:e  dial.    Very  true. 

But  turning  the  dial  does  not  resister 
on  any  big  central  switchboard  .some- 
where to  indicate  to  the  television  au- 
thorities that  a  mother  of  young  children 
has  switched  off  a  particularly  repulsive, 
violent  program. 

A  parent  wrote  me  recently  how  she 
had  attempted  to  handle  this  problem. 
She  wrote  to  the  network  and  also  to 
the  adverti.ser  to  register  her  complaint. 
Perhaps  if  more  of  us  did  that,  the  level 
of  entertainment  would  l>e  raised  a  bit 
SO  that  a  promam  is  no  longer  able  to 
succeed  only  on  the  basis  of  its  shock 
value. 

"GOOD     CUTS'     orTFN     MUST     USE     VIOLENCE 

Too  often  on  these  shockers,  violence 
emerges  as  the  cnly  method  for  the 
"good  guys"  to  use.  to  seek  to  find  the 
way  out  of  a  dilemma. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  we  are  not  legis- 
lating today  on  the  question  of  television. 
But  I  do  feel,  as  we  take  up  this  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  di.'tribution  of  so  much 
objectionable,  filthy,  and  obscene  ma- 
terial flooding  the  mails  and  the  express 
companies,  that  we  should  at  least  con- 
sider the  fact  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  children  who  niipht  never  be  made  the 
targets  of  dirty  literature  .see  a  great 
deal  of  questionable  material  on  televi- 
sion every  day  in  t.Me  year— and  that  if 
we  are  serious  about  protecting  their 
morals  we  should  cortainly  use  our  best 
influence  to  get  some  of  the  violence  and 
crime  out  of  their  daily  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  back  to  this  bill 
before  us.  H.  R.  62J9.  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion as  part  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  to  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee last  January  during  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  as  follows: 
Statement   by    CoNCRrsswoMAN    LEONom   K. 
Sullivan,  DrMocRAT    or  Missouri.  Beform 
Subcommittee   No.    i    or   House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Legislation   To   Curb   Dis- 
tribution or  Obscene  Matt!:r,  January  30, 
1958 

ChftirmRn    Walttu    nnd    members   of    the 
•ubcommlttee,    my    pi.rpore    in    eubmlttlng 


this  brief  statement  Is  to  urge  the  out- 
standing attorneys  who  are  members  of 
this  group  to  find  the  proper  language  fur 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Code  so 
that  we  can  have  really  effective  machinery 
tor  curbing  the  horrible  flow  of  obscene  ma- 
terial through  the  mails  and  through  oilier 
means. 

Several  years  ago.  In  1955,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  prohibit  tlie  maUing 
not  only  of  obscene  literature  but  of  ob- 
scene material  of  any  kind.  This  was  a 
good  step  forward.  But  the  law  still  needs 
strengthening. 

We  all  know  from  the  experiences  of  our 
local  police  departmcnis  and  of  interested 
Civic  groups  in  our  cities  that  the  flow  of 
filthy.  Immoral,  youlli-coriupiing  material 
continues  to  ooze  across  the  couiitry  lu  a 
steady  stream. 

Our  laws  for  dealing  with  this  type  of 
material  are  subject  to  continuous  critical 
examination  in  the  courts  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  know  this  is  a  difficult  field 
in  which  to  Icgi.-slate  effectively,  and  that 
the  drafting  of  legislation  requires  great 
skill  to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and 
still  prevent  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  free- 
dom of  t'le  press  for  depraved  reasons. 

Tliat  is  why  I  turn  to  this  committee,  for 
It  is  traditional  that  the  best  constitutional 
lawyers  In  the  House  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  know  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  of  the  parent  committee 
are  Intent  on  protecting  to  the  full  our  con- 
stitutional guaranties,  but  I  also  know  you 
are  Intent  on  blotting  out  this  shameful 
flood  of  ob?cene  material  which  I  described 
as  "oozing"  across  the  country — the  only  fit 
term  I  can  think  of  for  this  slimy  stuff. 

We  In  St.  Louis  are  deeply  dL^-turbcd  by 
the  kind  of  obscene  literature  and  films  and 
other  materials  finding  their  way  into  dis- 
tribution points  whore  they  are  made  acces- 
sible to  and  attractive  to  the  curiosity  of 
youngsters.  This,  we  demand,  must  be 
6tf  pped. 

The  Constitution  Is  our  great  bulwark. 
The  fir.st  amendment  Is  a  great  guaranty 
of  our  freedoms.  We  respect  it.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  practices  which  the  first 
amendment  was  Intended  to  prevent. 

This  amendment  to  the  Con.stitutlon  was 
written  to  serve  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
our  people.  It  was  written  to  protect  the 
free  exchange  of  thought — of  literature — of 
the  idras  which  make  democracy  work  and 
propper  and  flourish.  It  was  not  written 
Into  the  Conrtltutlon  In  order  to  protect 
panderers  to  the  depraved,  or  to  protect  the 
pusher  of  obscene  prlnt^-d  or  visual  mat- 
ter, as  despicable  a  person  as  the  pu.'-her 
of  narcotics.  Those  who  deal  In  obscene 
material  are  among  our  worst  offenders 
agninst  the  moral  bases  of  our  society. 

Please,  I  urge  upon  you.  write  us  the 
kind  of  effective  legislation  in  this  area 
which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  stand  up  in  tlie 
court.s,  while  also  ridding  us  of  these  mon- 
strous peddlers  of  obscenity.  I  s'ar-ll  cer- 
tainly support  you  In  any  such  legislation 
you  bring  before  us  in  the  House.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dorn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wbs  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.  R.  6239,  which  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  present  laws 
governing  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
by  providing  that  violators  of  section 
1461,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  may 


be  prosecuted  at  the  place  of  mailing,  at 
the  place  of  address  or  delivery,  or  in 
any  judicial  district  through  which  the 
objectionable  matter  is  carried  in  the 
mails.  The  committee,  in  reporting  the 
bill,  .stated: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  cor- 
rective action  proposed  by  H.  R.  6239,  as 
introduced,  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were 
limited  to  the  use  of  mails  bv  the  traffickers 
in  pornography.  Coniequeinly,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  an  amendment  which  would 
similarly  coirect  the  statute  affecting  the 
use  of  common  crrrlers  In  Interrtate  and 
foreign  commerce  for  the  distribution  of  ob- 
scene matters. 

The  committee  has  shown  the  need  for 
this  bill  by  citing  the  case  of  United 
States  versus  Ros?^.  et  al.  Ross  has  been 
indicted  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  Detroit.  Mich., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  In  California 
the  defendant  was  acquitted  on  the  basis 
that  the  material  was  not  obscene,  but 
in  Kansas  the  indictment  was  di.'-missed 
by  the  district  court  and  sustained  by 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  ground  that 
a  prosecution  could  only  be  instituted  at 
the  point  of  mailing. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  mail  mat- 
ter sent  me  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  imagine 
a  more  obscene  printinc.  I  would  not 
defile  the  records  of  the  Congress  by 
reading  all  of  it  into  the  Record.  But  I 
will  read  enough  of  it  to  ?ho'.v  the  neces- 
sity of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  post- 
mark is  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  It  was  mailed 
under  a  l'2-cent  metered  bulk  mailing, 
so  that  it  must  have  gone  out  in  great 
quantity.    It  states: 

Dear  Customer:  The  censors  say  we  have 
blown  the  lid  cff  and  may  have  stepped  out 
of  bounds.  Because  of  this  situation,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  destroy  our  negatives. 
We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  order  immediately. 

I  Skip  now  the  description  of  the  film, 
and  call  your  attention  to  this  sentence: 

B?cause  of  the  torrid  quality  of  this  mer- 
chandise. It  may  become  necessary  at  no 
extra  cost  to  you  to  ship  your  order  by  means 
other  than  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

The  letter  is  signed  'Yours  in  confl- 
dencc,"  and  contains  a  P.  S.: 

This  notice  is  cnly  for  the  attention  of  our 
preferred  cu.ftomers.  Please  do  not  pass  it 
on  to  your  friends.  After  you  have  placed 
your  order,  please  destroy  this  letter. 

This  is  a  ve?-y  cogent  example  of  why 
this  bill  should  be  pa.'^scd.  This  litera- 
ture was  mailed  in  California,  where  the 
courts  look  with  lenience  upon  obsceniiy, 
as  per  the  Ross  case,  so  one  does  not 
know  whether  th?y  would  uphold  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Post  Office.  As  the  latter 
strifes: 

It  may  become  necessary  •  •  •  to  ship 
your  order  by  mcaiis  other  than  the  UniUd 
States  Pjst  Ofnce. 

Ey  the  inclu.'iion  in  this  bill  of  the 
common  carrier  provision,  deliveiy  of 
this  material  would  be  made  extremely 
duTicult. 

Personally,  I  wi.sh  v,e  could  go  even 
farther,  and  make  even  pos.scssion  of 
such  films  as  is  described  in  this  piece 
of  mail,  a  criminal  ofTense. 

I  may  add  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  that  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  ."ihr.ll  forv.aid  this  piece  of  mail  to  the 
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Chief  Inspector  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  his  investigation  and 
action. 

LANDS    IN    OKLAHOMA    FOR    CHEY- 
ENNE   AND    ARAPAHO    INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <K.  R,  6090) 
to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Oklahoma 
for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEil.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  6  OF  THE  ACT 
OP  MARCH  3.  1921 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7241) 
to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of  March 
3.  1921  (41  Stat.  1355 >.  entitled  "An 
act  providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands 
vithin  the  Port  Belknap  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  and  for  other  purposes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
any  provision  contained  In  section  6  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1355),  all  trust 
allotted  lands  on  th?  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation  designated  as  homesteads  by  In- 
dian allottees,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  said  section  6.  shall  be  .subject  to  sale, 
partition.  Issuance  of  patent  In  fee.  or  other 
disposition  In  accordance  with  the  law.s  re- 
lating to  the  other  allotments  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  and  shall  be  nontax- 
able as  long  as  held  In  a  trust  status. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  3,  add  a  new  sentence  rending 
"No  disposition  of  such  lands  heretofore 
made  shall  be  Invalidated  because  of  the 
provisions  of  said  section  6  making  home- 
steads Inalienable." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en?ros!5ed 
and  read  a  third  timp,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
Blder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONCESSIONAIRE  LEASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  dl.  R. 
10788  to  amend  the  act  of  Ausust  25, 
1916.  to  increase  the  period  for  which 
concessionaire  leases  may  be  granted  un- 
der that  act  from  20  years  to  30  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlie  bill? 

Thicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  3371,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3  of  the 
net  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  25.  1916.  aa  amended  (16 
U.  8.  C.  3),  Ifl  amended  by  striking  out  '^O 
years'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30 
years." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.  R  10788  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INFRINGEMENTS    OP    COPYRIGHTS 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  8419 » 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  actions  for  infringe- 
ments of  copyrights  by  the  United 
States. 

There  boinc;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1498  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  the  letter  "(a)"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  section  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  "(b> '"  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  after  December  31.  1956, 
the  copyright  In  any  work  protected  under 
the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  Infringed  by  the  United  States,  by  a  cor- 
poration owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
any  person.  Arm,  or  corporation  acting  for 
the  Government  and  with  the  authorization 
or  consent  of  the  Government,  the  exclusive 
remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  copyright  shall 
be  by  action  against  the  United  States  In 
the  Court  of  Claim.9  for  the  recovery  of 
his  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  as 
damages  for  such  Infringement,  Including 
the  minimum  statutory  damages  as  set  forth 
In  section  101  (b)  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  a  Government  em- 
ployee shall  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  Government  under  this  subsection  ex- 
cept where  he  was  In  a  position  to  order.  In- 
fluence, or  Induce  use  of  the  copyrighted 
work  by  the  Government:  Provided,  hovoevcr, 
That  tills  subsection  shall  not  confer  a  right 
of  action  on  any  copyright  owner  or  any 
a.sslgnee  of  such  owner  with  respect  to  any 
copyrighted  work  prepared  by  a  person  while 
In  the  employment  or  service  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  copyrighted  work  waa  pre- 
pared as  a  part  of  the  official  functions  of 
the  employee,  or  In  the  preparation  of  which 
Government  time,  material,  or  facilities  were 
used:  And  provided  further.  That  before  such 
action  against  the  United  States  haa  been 
Instituted  the  appropriate  corporation 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  or 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  as  the  case  may 
be,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  copyright  owner  In  full  settlement 
and  compromise  for  tiie  damages  accruing 
to  him  by  rearon  of  such  Infringement  and 
to  settle  the  claim  administratively  out  oX 
available  appropriations. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no 
recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  Infringement 
of  a  copyright  covered  by  this  subsection 
committed  more  than  3  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for 
Infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten claim  for  compensation  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  or  cor- 
poration owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be.  having  authority 
to  settle  such  claim  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claim- 
ant that  his  claim  has  been  denied  shall  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  3  years,  unless 
suit  Is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date." 

Set.  2.  The  act  of  August  1.  1053  (ch.  305, 
sec.  609;  67  stat.  350  (31  U.  S.  Code  C49b) ) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Appropriations  for  the  military  depart- 
ments available  for  procurenieut  or  munu- 
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facture  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials 
shall  hereafter  be  available  for  the  purchase 
or  other  acquisition  of  (a)  copyrights,  let- 
ters patent,  applications  for  letters  patent, 
(b)  licenses  under  copyrights,  under  letters 
patent,  and  under  applications  for  letters 
patent,  and  (o  deslgn.s,  proces.ses.  and  man- 
ufacturing data;  and  shall  also  be  available 
for  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  re- 
leases, before  suit  Is  brought,  for  past  In- 
fringement of  letters  patent  or  cu]>yrlght«. 
Any  such  purchase  or  other  acquisition  shall 
pertain  to  supplies,  equipment,  materials, 
copyrighted  matter,  or  processes  prodiiced 
or  used  by  or  for.  or  useful  to,  the  depart- 
ment concerned." 

Sec.  3  The  catchllne  of  section  1498  of 
title  28,  Uiillcd  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read — 

■■!<  1498.  Patent    and    copyright    cases." 

The  Item  Identified  as 

"1493.  Patent  cases' 

In  the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read — 
•'1498.  Patent   and   copyright   cases." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  change  "1956'  to  "1958. " 
Page  3.  line  15,  to  p.ige  4,  line  5.  strike  out 
all  of  section  3  and  subitilute  the  following: 
"Sec    2.  Title   10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion  2386    (4)    is   amended    by   adding   after 
'patents'  the  words  'or  copyrights'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R  8419. 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  actions  for  infringe- 
ments of  copyrights  by  the  United  States, 
passed  the  House  as  H.  R.  6716  on  July  2. 
1956 — 84th  Congress.  2d  session.  It  waa 
introduced  by  my  distint;uished  prede- 
cessor. Honorable  Shepard  J.  Crum- 
packer.  who  was  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. During  his  tenure  in  Congress 
he  worked  hard  and  diligently  in  this 
field  and  became  an  expert  in  regard  to 
such  legislation.  He  helped  revise  much 
of  the  law  that  is  existent  in  these  fields. 

Following  its  passage  by  the  House  It 
was  not  referred  to  a  committee  by  the 
Senate  because  of  its  passage  late  In  the 
session,  and  no  further  action  was  taken 
in  regard  to  this  measure  in  the  84th 
Congress. 

PfRPOSE    AND    STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  remedy  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
Infringement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  any  contractor  acting 
with  its  con.sent.  of  any  work  protected 
under  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United 
States.  To  put  it  another  way.  the  bill 
would  waive  the  sovereign  immunity  of 
the  United  States  for  infringement  of 
copyrights  by  extending  the  provisions 
of  section  1498.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  an  action  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  copyright  infringements. 


It  has  long  been  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  appropiiate  private  property 
without  making  just  compen'^ation  to 
the  owner  thereof.  For  most  types  of 
proix-rty,  the  principle  has  been  imiile- 
mented  by  legislation  permitting:  a  pro])- 
crty  owner  to  bring  suit  against  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  when  he  believes  that 
just  compensation  has  not  been  made, 
for  example,  in  tlie  field  of  patents — 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1498.  Other  fields  include  admiralty, 
contracts,  and  torts. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  prop- 
erty—properly in  copyrights — for  which 
existing  law  docs  not  provide  a  definite 
workable  and  equitable  procedure  for 
the  property  owner.  There  has  been  no 
specific  legislative  jjrovision  authorizing 
suits  against  the  Government  for  in- 
fringement of  copyrights  as  there  has 
been  for  patents. 

When  the  Government  deliberately 
publishes  a  copyrighted,  article  without 
obtaining  the  prior  consent  of  the  copy- 
right proprietor,  the  general  assump- 
tion would  be  that  the  holder,  pursu- 
ant to  the  principles  of  "just  compen- 
sation" under  the  fifth  amendment  of 
our  Constitution,  should  be  entitled  to 
an  action  against  the  Government  for 
infringement.  Yet  no  such  infringe- 
ment ca.ses  have  been  reported,  so  far 
as  this  committee  can  determine.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment, under  still  another  established 
concept,  that  is,  "sovereign  immunity," 
must  consent  to  be  sued  for  this  par- 
ticular type  c'  wrong,  and  as  yet  has 
not  so  consented.  Recently  there  has 
been  some  di'cu.ssion  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  may  have 
removed  this  prohibition  against  suing 
the  Government,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  legislative  history  of  that  act  indi- 
cates that  the  prohibition  has  not  been 
aflected. 

While  the  Government  enjoys  thi<;  im- 
munity against  suit  for  infringements  in 
cop\right  actions,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Government  employees,  even 
thoufjh  acting  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment,  do  not.  This  is  for  the 
reason,  according  to  the  decisions  of  our 
courts,  that  "sovereign  immunity"  covers 
only  the  Government  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  its  employees  As  .«;tated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Belknap  v.  Schild  tl61 
U.  S.  10  • .  a  patent  case : 

The  exemption  of  the  United  States  from 
Judicial  process  does  not  protect  their  ofBcers 
and  agents,  civil  or  military.  In  time  of  peace, 
from  being  personally  liable  to  an  action  of 
tort  by  a  private  person  whose  rlp!it.s  of  prop- 
erly have  been  wrongfully  Invaded  or  Injured, 
even  by  authority  of  the  United  States  •  •  •. 
Such  cfflcers  or  agents,  although  acting  under 
the  order  of  the  United  States,  are  there- 
fore personally  liable  to  be  sued  for  their  own 
Infringement  of  a  patent. 

Again,  in  Towle  v.  Ross  (32  Fed.  Supp. 
125 »,  defendants,  acting  as  employees  of 
the  Government,  made  photographic  re- 
productions of  plaintiffs  copvnghted 
map.  The  court  found  for  the  plaintiff 
and  a-ainst  the  defendants,  even  though 
they  ceased  publication  and  the  repro- 
ductions were  never  used.  Regarding  the 
immunity  defense,  the  court  observed: 

The   position    of    the   defendants    as   em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  cannot  protect 


them  from  the  award  of  damages.  The  im- 
munity of  the  sovereign  cannot  In  a  repu'olic 
Immunize  Its  agents  also.  Tlie  acts  were  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  by  the 
employees  thereof.  The  foundations  of  arbi- 
trary power  would  be  firmly  laid  if  the  agents 
could  violate  the  rights  of  citizens  and  them- 
selves escape  unscathed. 

It  seems  inequitable,  that  employees 
of  tlie  United  States,  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government,  are  now  per- 
sonally liable  for  copyright  infringe- 
ment and  that  the  Government  is  not. 
It  appears  proper  to  this  committee  that 
the  Government  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  such  acts.  Furthermore,  it 
.seems  illosical  to  treat  copyrisht  in- 
fringements by  the  United  States  differ- 
ently from  patent  infrinsements,  in 
view  of  the  established  principle  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
appropriating  private  property  without 
just  compensation,  which  principle  was 
long  ago  adopted  with  regard  to  in- 
fringement of  patents.  T^^.  instant  bill 
is  designed  to  correct  this  situation  both 
with  respect  to  the  copyright  owner  and 
to  Federal  officers  and  employees,  and 
to  the  pubUc  generally. 

EXPLANATION    OF    BILL 

The  bill  is  based,  generally,  upon  pro- 
visions .similar  to  those  now  existing  in 
Federal  law  for  patents,  but  with  modi- 
fications  appropriate   to  the  nature  of 
copyright  property.     Provision  is  made 
for  suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims.     In  ad- 
dition,  it  affords   the  right  of   recovery 
for    copyright    infringements    by    con- 
tractors  and    subcontractors   who   per- 
form work  for  the  United  States  where 
such  contractor  infringes  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government.     It  protects  the 
Government    employee,    acting    in    the 
scope  of  his  employment,  by  providing 
that  the  copyright  owner's  only  remedy 
is   by  action   against  the  United   States 
Government.     The  bill  further  provides 
that  a  Government  employee  shall  also 
have  a  right  of  action  against  the  Gov- 
ernment,    except     in     those     instances 
where  he  was  in  a  position  to  order,  in- 
fluence,   or    induce    use    of    the    copy- 
righted work  by  the  Government.    The 
bill   does   not,    however,   confer   a   right 
of    action    on    any    copyrij^ht    owner    or 
any  assignee  with  respect  to  any  copy- 
righted work  prepared  by  a  person  while 
in  the  employment  of  the  United  States 
where   the   copyrighted   work   was   pre- 
pared as  a  part  of  the  official  functions 
of  the  employee  or  in  the  preparation  of 
which  Government  time,  material,  or  fa- 
cilities  were   used.     The   bill    also   pro- 
vides for  compromise  settlement  of  any 
claim  which  the  copyright  owner  may 
have  against  the  Government  by  reason 
of  its  infringement. 

The  bill  provides  a  3-year  statute  of 
limitations  for  filing  infringement  ac- 
tions against  the  Government.  The  3- 
year  p>eriod  of  limitation  was  adopted  in 
order  to  conform  this  bill  to  Public  Law 
85-313,  85th  Congress,  which  sets  up  a 
uniform  statute  of  limitations  of  3  years 
on  civil  actions  Involving  copyright  in- 
fringements. Where  there  is  a  claim 
against  the  Government  for  infringe- 
ment, the  legislation  provides  for  the 
tolling  of  the  statute  of  limitations  dur- 
ing tlic  lime  negotiations  are  under  way 


for  the  compromise  settlement  of  the 
claim. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
amends  section  2386  (4)  of  title  lo] 
United  States  Code,  an  appropriation  sec- 
tion, which  provides  generally  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  militar>'  depart- 
ments available  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  shall  also  be 
available  for  tlie  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  listed  rights  in  the  pat- 
ent, copyright,  and  technical  data  fields. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  technical 
provisions  and  was  adopted  in  order  to 
amend  the  section  catchline  and  chapter 
analysis  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Title  28  is  one  of  the  United  States  Code 
titles  which  has  been  enacted  into  posi- 
tive law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  favored  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  TTnited  States  Information 
Agency,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. I  uige  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


GENERAL  GRANT   NATIONAL 
'  MEMORIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( H.  R.  6274 )  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  accept  title  to  Grant's  Tomb  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  maintain  it  as  the 
General  Grant  National  Memorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
accept,  as  a  gift  to  the  United  States,  title  to 
the  real  property  known  as  Grant's  Tomb  at 
R.verside  Drive  and  West  I22d  Street  In  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  thereafter  to  administer  and 
maintain  such  real  property  as  the  General 
Grant  National  Memorial. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK, 
ARK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H,  R.  8980) 
to  autlioi  ize  an  exchange  of  lands  at  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Ark.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  Federal  holdings  of  land 
within  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas, 
and  In  order  to  bring  about  certain  Im- 
l^rovements  In  i^ark  land  u.'ie,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  In  his  discre- 
tion to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
approximately  4.75  acres  of  non-Federal 
land  or  lnter,->sts  In  land  situated  In  blocks 
195  and  196  of  the  ciiy  of  Hot  Springs.  Ar- 
kansas, and  In  exchange  therefor  to  convey 
by  deed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  the 
grantor  of  the  aforesaid  property  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  or  Interests  In  land,  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value,  comprising  not  In 
excess  of  Ave  and  three-tenths  acres  of  land 
situated  adjacent  to  and  In  the  Immediate 
rear  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  In  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,   line  2,   strike  out   "approximately 
equal"  and  Insert  "no  greater." 

The     committee      amendment      was 

a? reed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CITY  OF  KETCHIKAN,  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9627) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Alaska  to  the 
city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  la  authorized  to  convey  by  qvUt- 
clalm  deed  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  lot  2,  block  13,  United 
States  Survey  1378,  located  within  the 
corporate    limits    of    the    city    of    Ketchikan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
Rnd  Insert  the  following:  •'Tlie  United  States 
hereby  disclaim.?  any  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est in  lot  No.  2.  block  13.  United  States 
survey  1378.  located  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Ketchikan. 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.sscd,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOYALTY  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  479)  to  designate  the  1st  day 
of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  Tlirit  the  1st  day  of  Mny 
of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  Loyalty 
Day  and  Is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  specl.il  day 
for  the  reamrmatlon  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  recognition  of 
the  heritage  of  American  freedom:  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  cull- 
ing upon  offlclals  of  the  Government  to 
display  the  flar;  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  such  day  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day,  In  schools  and  other  suit- 
able places,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  joint  re.solution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  road  a  third  timo,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.ANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opportunity  to  di.scu.ss  the  merits  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  479.  designating 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as 
Loyalty  Day  is  deeply  appreciated. 

House  Joint  Re.solution  479  was  in- 
troduced by  me  at  the  request  of  the 
Veterans  of  Forei^'n  Wars  of  the  United 
States  which  for  the  past  several  years 
has  sponsored  Loyalty  Day  observances 
under  the  direction  of  some  10.000  VPW 
posts  in  the  United  States.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I  was  honored  to  serve  the 


VF'W  as  commander  In  chief  for  three 
successive  terms  and  for  tliat  reason  I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  VFW 
request  that  May  1  of  each  year  be  desiy- 
nated  as  Loyalty  Day. 

Because  of  the  fine  response  to  the 
Loyalty  Day  program  tiie  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has 
received,  there  is  a  nationwide  demand 
throughout  the  VFW  as  well  as  in  other 
patriotic  organizations  to  make  perma- 
nent the  designation  of  May  1  of  each 
year  as  Loyalty  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea  of  a  patriotic 
celebration  as  an  excellent  means  of 
countering  Communi.st  May  Day  demon- 
strations was  conceived  by  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  about  30  years  apo.  It 
was  agreed  tliat  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  and  attention  focused  on  loyal 
Americans  rather  than  subversive  ele- 
ments that  annually  on  May  1  staged 
demonstrations  here  and  abroad. 

As  a  result  the  VFW  originated  the 
idea  of  observing  May  1  by  parades,  ral- 
lies, and  programs  dedicated  to  openly 
expressing  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  its 
cherished  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
In  short,  the  virtues  of  true  Americanism 
were  given  the  public  spotlight  as  a  fit- 
ting and  conclusive  rebuttal  to  the 
vaunted  claims  of  the  Communists  who 
used  May  1  eacii  year  to  dis.seminate 
Red  propaganda  in  this  coimtry  and  in 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  VFW  plan  proved  so  highly  suc- 
cessful that  it  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention to  tlie  extent  that  in  1950  the 
national  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  were  convinced  of  the  merit 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  idea  of- 
ficial recognition. 

Having  proven  the  broad  scope,  true 
worth,  and  the  effectiveness  of  Loyalty 
Day  observances  and  having  in  mind  the 
ba.sic  objective  of  countering  Communist 
May  Day  demonstrations  by  affording 
loyal  Americans  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  pride  publicly  in  their  country  and 
its  way  of  life,  plans  were  made  to  ob- 
serve Loyalty  Day  annually  on  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
intensive    and    detailed    work    the    first 
year  that  the  nationwide  observance  was 
launched,  but  the  determined  efforts  and 
the  months  of  preparation  were  well  re- 
warded   when    in    national    competition 
the     Freedoms     Foundation     at     Valley 
Forge  presented  an   award   in  national 
recognition  of  the  planning,  cooperation, 
and  successful  manner  In  whirh  Lovalty 
Day  was  observed  in  1950.     One  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  opinions  of  the 
eminent   and   unbiased   judges    for   the 
Freedoms   Foundations  award   was   the 
well-documented  evidence  submitted  by 
the  VFW  in  the  form  of  endorsements 
from  the  governors  of  various  States  and 
the  collection  of  newspaper  articles  and 
pictures  depicting  the  nationwide  pub- 
licity  that    attended    the   Loyalty    Day 
programs  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Since  1950  Loyalty  Day  has  grown  in 
Importance  to  libert.v-Ioving  Americans 
and  has  been  observed  each  year  with  in- 
creasing fervor  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  84th  Congress. 
I  had  a  similar  Loyalty  Day  resolution 
that  was  approved   and  became  Public 


Law  26.  84th  Congress.  It  provided  spe- 
cifically that  May  1,  1955,  be  observed  as 
Loyalty  Day. 

House  Joint  Resolution  479,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House,  would  make  per- 
manent the  deslRnation  of  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day  and  remove  the  necessity  of 
introducing  legislation  each  year  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
Interest  and  the  successful  observances 
of  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day.  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  approval  will  be  given  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  479  so  as  to  make 
permanent  the  designation  of  May  1  of 
each  year  as  Loyalty  Day. 


LOV/ERINO  OP  VOTINO  AGE  OP 
CITIZENS  OF  TERRITORY  OP 
HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8479) 
to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  to 
lower  the  votinc;  ace  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  20  years. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN  CEI.EBRATION 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  12293) 
to  establi.'-h  the  Hudson-Champlain 
Celebration  Commission,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc  .  TTiat  (b^  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  '  Hudson-Champliiin  Celebration  Com- 
mission" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
21   members,  as  follows: 

(  1  )  Four  members  who  fhall  be  Members 
of  the  8-nate.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Four  members  who  shall  be  M-mbers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3(  Thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

fb)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
salary. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration,  in  1959.  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  exploratory  voyages 
In  1609  of  Henry  Hudson  and  Samuel  de 
Champlaln  which  signaled  the  beginning  of 
settlements  whose  Influence  on  our  history, 
culture,  law.  and  commerce  extend  through 
generations  to  the  present  dav.  Bettlements 
whose  significance  Is  recognized  not  only  by 
their  parent  countries,  sister  nations  across 
the  sees,  but  by  untold  others  who  have 
come  froni^orelgn  lands  to  find  In  Amerlco  a 
new  homeland  In  carrying  out  Us  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  to  assist  the  New  York  .State 
Department  of  Commerce  and  any  other 
agency  created  or  designated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State 
of  Now  Jersey,  or  the  State  of  Vermont  for 
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the  purpose  of  planning  and  promoting  the 
HudBon-Champlaln  Celebration.  If  the  par- 
.  tlclpatlon  of  other  nations  In  the  celebration 
is  deemed  advisable,  the  C  immlsslon  may 
communicate  to  that  end  with  the  govern- 
ments of  such  nations  through  the  Slate 
Department. 

Stc.  3.  The  Commls.^lon  mry  employ. 
Without  regard  to  the  clvil-Bervlce  laws  or  tlie 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employ?PS 
as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  sections  216, 

281.  283.  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  cf  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99);  nor  shall 
any  member  ol  the  Commission  by  reason  of 
M.<!  status  as  such  be  deemed  to  be  an  "oflBcer 
of  the  Government"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of   April  27.   1916   (5  U.  S.  C     101). 

Sec  4.  Notwlth.standlng  section  2  of  the  act 
of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  205),  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C  62).  or  section  6  of  the  act  of 
M.iy  10.  1918  (39  Stat.  120).  as  amended  (5 
U.  S.  C.  58.  59).  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may  appKilnt  to.  and  employ  in.  any 
civilian  c.'Bce  or  position  In  the  Commission, 
and  pay.  any  retired  commLssioned  officer,  or 
retired  warrant  officer,  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Mi^rlne  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Const  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service.  The 
retired  status,  cfflce,  rank,  and  grade  of  re- 
tired commissioned  officers  or  retired  war- 
rant officers,  so  appointed  or  employed  and. 
except  as  provided  in  section  212  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  406).  as  amended 
(5  U.  S  C.  59a).  any  emolument,  perquisite, 
rii^ht.  privilege,  or  benefit  Incident  to  or 
arising  out  of  any  such  status,  office,  rank,  or 
grade,  shall  be  In  no  way  affected  by  reason 
of  such  appointment  to  or  employment  In. 
or  by  reason  of  service  In.  or  acceptance  or 
holding  of.  any  civilian  office  or  position  In 
the  Commission  or  the  receipt  of  the  pay 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Comml.sslon  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  With  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  ln.<!tltutlons 
of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
a£.sistance  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution.  The  Commission,  to  such 
extent  as  It  finds  to  be  necessary,  may.  with- 
out regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  Fcderr\l  agencies  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property  and  make  con- 
tracts, and  may  exercise  those  powers  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently and  In  the  public  Interest  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  such  exoendltures  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  exix-nded.  shall  be  furnl.'hed  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within  2 
months  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution.  The  Commission 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  its  re- 
port to   the   Congress. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  piirpo.ses  of  the  National 
Park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus property.  The  net  revenues,  after  pay- 
ment  of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from 
Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  TVeaaury  of  the  United   States. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  150.000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  expire  upon 
the  completion  of  Us  duties,  but  In  no  e\ent 
if'ter  tlxan  March  1.  19 GO. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Delete  the  word  "resolution"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "act"  in  the  iol- 

luwlng  iJlaces; 
Piige  4,  line  12: 
Page  4,  line  18; 
Page  5,  line  1; 
Page  5,  hnes  11  and  12. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
apreed  to. 

The  Ijill  was  ordered  to  be  encrrosped 
and  re  ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wiiconiin? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Vermont  have 
set  aside  the  year  1959  to  commemorate 
the  exploratory  voyages  of  two  cou- 
rageous men  whcsc  exploits  opened  the 
way  for  settlements  of  great  significance 
to  the  United  States.  That  year  marks 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  exploration 
of  the  Hud.son  River  and  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  by  Henry  Hudoon  and  Samuel  de 
Champlaln. 

The  Hudson  River  flows  306  miles 
throut'h  New  York  State  to  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  at  what  is  now  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  world.  Lake 
Champlain.  125  miles  long,  lies  between 
New  York  and  Vermont.  From  New- 
York  City  in  the  south  to  Fort  Ticon- 
deroRa.  which  stands  at  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Champlain.  this  great  area 
is  rich  with  American  history.  Many 
significant  battles  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution were  fought  and  won  in  this  re- 
gion. Later,  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Val- 
leys served  as  a  link  between  tlie  east 
and  western  frontier.  For  it  was 
through  them  that  pa.ssed  many  of  the 
westbound  pioneers  and  much  of  the 
commercial  traffic  between  East  and 
West. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
have  appropriated  substantial  sums  of 
money  to  make  the  celebration  of  this 
important  anniversary  a  meaningful  one. 
not  only  to  their  own  citizens  but  to  all 
Americans  and  to  those  nations  who 
years  ago  made  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try possible.  It  is  fitting  that  Congre:5S 
give  recognition  to  the  national  signifi- 
cance of  this  occasion  by  establishing  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
States. 

H.  R  12293  is  similar  to  H  J.  Res.  470 
a  bill  which  I  was  happy  to  introduce, 
and  to  numerous  others.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties. As  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  it  establishes  a  21-mem- 
ber  Commission,  with  4  each  from  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  and  13  others  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  days  when  all 
Americans  should  be  made  aware  of  our 
proud  heritage.  I  am  confident  that  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  with 


the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will,  through  this  celebration, 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  that 
end. 


FORT  PEMBEHTON   NATIONAL 

MONUMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  lACG) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  Pemberton  National  Monument. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 

without  prejudice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Reserving 
the  ri.cht  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  the  reason 
for  his  request  "^ 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  tliere  is  an 
adverse  department  report.  The  policy 
of  the  Objectors  Committee  is  that  where 
such  a  report  exists  the  bill  should  not 
be  considered  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Has  the 
gentleman  seen  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
in  which  the  Park  Service  prcposed  the 
same  language  as  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  FORD.  All  I  have  is  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Objectors  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  objects. 
As  I  understand,  that  point  of  view  is 
in  tlie  committee  report. 

Tl-.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION    OF    DOMESTIC    LIVE- 
STOCK AGAINST  DISEASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.  R.  12126" 
to  provide  further  protection  against  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  live- 
stock diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  paragraphs  fa) 
and  (c)  of  section  306  of  the  act  approved 
June  17,  1930  (46  Stat.  689;  19  U.  S.  C.  1306 
(a)  and  (O),  are  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "domestic"  each  time  it  appears  in 
said  paragraphs  and  said  paragraph  (a)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb  or  pork,"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  phrase  "meat  of  such  animals." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ennos?ed 
"^nd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
t  c.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HUNGRY  HORSE  DAM.  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  847>  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  5,  1944.  relating 
to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam, 
Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  TTiat,  In  order  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  Hungry  Horse  project,  Mon- 
tana, section  1  of  the  act  of  June  5.  1944  (58 
Stat.  270,  43  U.S.  C.  693a).  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  adding  to  It  a  new  sentence  reading 
as  follows  : 

"The  Hungry  Horse  project  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of 
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June    17.     1902     (32    Stat.    888),    and    acta 
Bmendatory       thereol       or       eupplementary 

there  to  J ." 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
t.me,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


AMENDING  ACT  GRANTING  THE 
CONSENT  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
NEGOTIATION  OF  CERTAIN  COM- 
PACTS BY  THE  STATES  OP  NE- 
BRASKA, WYOMING,  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2557)  to 
amend  the  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  negotiation  of  certain 
compacts  by  the  States  of  Nebraska. 
Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  In  order  to 
extend  the   time   for  such   negotiation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  last  sentence 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  the 
consent  of  CongreM  to  tlie  negotiation  by 
States  of  Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  South 
Dakota  of  certain  compacts  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  waters  common  to  two  or  more  of 
said  States,"  approved  August  5.  1953  (07 
Stat.  365),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "5 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8  years." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  CERTAIN  CREDITS  TO 
SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  WATER 
USERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
S.^T  RIVER  PROJECT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENT  AND  POW- 
ER DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2813)  to 
provide  for  certain  credits  to  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association 
and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Power  District  in  con- 
sideration of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  prorerty  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  certification 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Admlnl.stratlon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   that    the   Salt   River   Project   At^rlcul- 
tural   Improvement   and   Power   District   has 
tendered    to    the    United    States    marketable 
title    to    certain    properties    In    the    city    of 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,   as  evidenced   by  an  accept- 
able abstract  of  title,  certificate  of  title,  or 
title  guaranty  policy  now  owned  by  It  which 
are    necessary   for,    or    reasonably    useful    In 
connection   with,  a  new   Federal   courthou.-^e 
and  office  building,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States    has    rendered    a 
written  opinion   In   favor  of   the  validity   of 
the  title  and  that  the  Administrator,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  has  accepted 
a  warranty  deed.  In  form  approved  by  the 
Attorney    General    and    with    documentary 
stamps  thereto  attached  in  amounts  required 
by    law.    conveying    the    unencumbered    fee 
simple    title    U)    the    properties  therein    de- 
scribed to  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Secretary  shall   credit  toward   repayment   of 
such  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  S.Ut 


River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  and  the 
Salt  River  Project  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  Power  District  under  the  Federal  rec.'i- 
matlon  laws  (act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat. 
388.  and  acts  amendat<iry  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto)  as  he  finds  proper  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  properties 
transferred,  as  deU^rmiiied  by  an  appraisal 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Power  District:  Provided, 
That  If  said  amount  Is  In  excess  of  said  ob- 
ligations, the  dtacrence  may  be  paid  In  cash 
or  other  valuable  considerations. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMITTING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND 
FILMS  OP  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  OBLIGATIONS  AND  SE- 
CURITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.  R  9370> 
to  permit  illustrations  and  films  of 
United  States  and  forei^'n  obligations 
and  securities  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  604  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"£cc.  504.  Printing    and    filming    of    United 
States    and    foreign    obligations 
and  securities 
"Notwithstanding   any   other    provision   of 
this  chapter,  the  following;  are  permitted: 

"(a)  the  printing,  publishing,  or  importa- 
tion, or  the  making  or  Importation  of  the 
necessary  plates  for  such  printing  or  pub- 
lishing of  black  and  white  illustrations  of 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  and  other  obli- 
gations and  securities  of  the  United  States, 
and  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  notes, 
bonds,  and  other  obligations  or  securities  of 
any  foreign  government,  bank,  or  corpora- 
tion for  philatelic,  numismatic,  educational, 
historical,  or  newsworthy  purposes  In  arti- 
cles, books,  journals,  newspapers,  or  albums 
(but  not  for  advertising  purposes,  except  Il- 
lustrations of  stamps  and  paper  money  in 
philatelic  or  numismatic  advertising  of  le- 
gitimate numismatists  and  dealers  in  stamps 
or  publishers  of  or  dealers  in  philatelic  or 
numismatic  articles,  book.-?.  Journals,  news- 
papers, or  albums).  Such  Illustrations  shall 
be  of  a  size  less  than  three-fourths  or  more 
than  one  and  one-half,  in  linear  dimension, 
of  each  part  of  such  stamp  or  other  obliga- 
tion or  security.  The  negatives  and  plates 
used  in  making  the  Illustrations  shall  be  de- 
stroyed after  their  use  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made. 

"(b)  the  making  or  Importation,  except 
for  advertising  purposes,  or  motion-picture 
films,  microfilms,  or  slides,  for  projection 
upon  a  screen  or  for  use  In  telecasting,  of 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  and  other  obll- 
gallons  and  securities  of  the  United  States, 
and  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  notes! 
bonds,  and  other  obligations  or  securities  of 
any  foreign  government,  bank,  or  corpora- 
tion. No  prints  or  other  reproductions  shall 
be  made  from  such  films  or  slides,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (a),  without  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 
Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  25  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item 

"504.    Printing    stamps    for    philatelic    pur- 
poses." 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  ther«of  the  following: 
"504.  Printing  and   filming  of  United  States 
and    foreign    obligations    and    secu- 
rities." 

Sec  3.  Title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
section  14  of  such  title  liie  following  section: 

"Stc.  15.  Obligation  or  other  security  of  for- 
eign government  defined 

"The  term  'obligation  or  other  security  of 
any  foreign  government'  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  stamps,  whether  or  not  canceled 
or  demonetized." 

8rc  4  The  analyRls  of  chapter  1  of  title 
IS.  United  States  Code,  U  amendid  by  in- 
serting followln';  and  underneath  Item  14  In 
such  analysis   tlie  following  Item: 

"15.  Obligation  or  other  security  of  forelan 
government  defined." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

The  amendments  are  a*  follows: 

Page  1.  line  9,  chaiigc  the  »ymt>ol  "(a)"  to 
"(I)." 

Page  3.  line  1,  insert  a  comma  alter  "pub- 
lUhlng." 

Page  2,  line  19,  change  the  symbol  \b)"  to 
••(2)." 

Page  2.  line  20,  substitute  "of"  for  "or." 

P.ige  3,  line  3,  change  the  symbol  "(a)'*  to 
"(i)." 

These  amendments  are  merely  clerical. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  DISPLAY  PASTURE 
FOR  BISON  HERD  ON  MONTANA 
NATIONAL  BISON  RANGE  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3402) 
to  provide  for  a  display  pasture  for  the 
bLson  herd  on  the  Montana  National 
Bison  Ranfre  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  pasture  tnr  the  dl.^play  of  bison  in 
their  natural  habitat  at  a  location  readily 
available  to  the  public,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  autlionzed  to  procure  title.  In  such 
manner  as  he  shall  consider  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
donation  and  the  use  of  donated  funds,  not 
to  exceed  400  acres  of  land  in  Lake  County. 
Mont.,  as  he  shall  find  to  be  suitable  for  de- 
velopment of  a  display  pasture  for  a  part  of 
the  bison  herd  on  tlie  Montana  National 
Bison  Range.  The  property  so  acquired  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  part  of  the  Montana  National 
Bison  Range. 

Seo.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  aforesaid  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  may  take  such  action  and 
make  such  expenditures  as  he  shall  find  to  be 
necessary  In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  title 
In  the  United  States  to  such  properties,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  exi>ense8  incldenUl 
to  the  location,  examination,  and  survey  of 
such  lands  and  the  acquisition  of  title  there- 
to; but  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  any 
such  lands  until  the  title  thereto  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  acquisition  of  such  lands  or 
Interests  therein  by  the  United  States  shall 
In  no  ca.se  be  defeated  because  of  rlghU-of- 
way.  easements,  exceptions,  and  reservations 
Which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  SecreUry  of  the 


Interior,  will  not  Interfere  materially  with 
the  use  of  such  properties  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros'^^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXCLUDING  CERTAIN  LANDS  FROM 
THE  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H  R.  6198) 
to  exclude  certain  lands  from  the 
Sequoia  National  Park,  in  the  Slate  of 
California,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enartid  etc.  That  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  approximately  6,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Sequoia  Nallon.il  Park.  Calif  , 
and  thereby  t<j  provide  a  more  natural  and 
efJlclent  park  boundary,  the  •<juthcrn  bound- 
ary of  that  particular  area  of  the  park  siiu- 
Bted  in  townships  18  and  19  south,  ranges 
30  and  31  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  here- 
after shall  be  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  present  west  boundary  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  and  the  hydnjgraphlc  divide 
l>eiween  the  S<nith  Fork  Kawrali  Rlvtr  and 
the  North  Fork  Tule  River;  thence  easterly 
along  the  main  hydrograpliic  divide  between 
the  South  Fork  Kaweah  River  ai.d  the  Tule 
River  to  Sheep  Mountain;  thence  northeast- 
erly along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  be- 
tween the  headwaters  of  the  Stiuth  Fork 
Kaweah  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Little  Kern  River  to  the  Intersection  of  the 
said  line  with  the  present  boundary  at  Quinn 
Peak. 

The  land  excluded  from  the  pr.rk  by  this 
section  hereafter  shall  be  a  jiart  of  the 
Sequoia  National  P'tjrest. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Is  hereby  avithurized  to  exclude  from  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  not  to  exceed  10  acres 
of  land  situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary 
of  the  park  in  township  17  south,  range  30 
east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian  and  at  a  place 
where  the  Mineral  King  Road  IntersecU  the 
east  line  of  said  township.  Land  so  excluded 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Game  Refuge,  within  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest.  Exclusion  of  such  land  from  the 
park  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Sequoia 
National  Game  Refuge  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest,  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
be  effective  upon  publication  of  notice  there- 
of in  the  Federal  Register. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

"Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Th;>t  for  the  purjKiso  of  eliminating  certain 
lands  from  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exclude  from  the  S?quola  Na- 
tional Park  not  to  exceed  10  acres  of  land 
Situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  the 
park  in  township  17  south,  range  30  east. 
Mount  Diablo  meridian  and  at  a  jilace  where 
the  Mineral  King  Road  Intersects  the  east 
line  of  said  township.  Land  so  excluded 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Game  Refuge,  within  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest.  Exclusion  of  such  land  from  the 
park  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Sequoia 
National  Game  R?fuge  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest,  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
be  effective  upon  publication  of  notice 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  FORT  CLATSOt*  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  10120) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Memorial  in  the  Slate 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.'ient  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill 
<S.  30871  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
in  the  State  of  OroRon.  and  for  other 
purjxjses.  an  identical  bill,  be  considered 
in  lieu  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  culmination,  and  the 
winter  encampment,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  foUowlne  its  successful  crossing 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established.  In  the 
manner  provided  herein.  Fort  Clatsop 
National   Memorial. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  for  Inclusion  In  Fort  Clatsop  Na- 
tional Memorial  land  and  Improvements 
thereon  Icxraied  In  Clatsop  County,  Oreg., 
wliich  are  associated  with  the  winter  encamp- 
ment (jf  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
known  as  Fort  Clatsop,  and.  also,  adjacent 
portion  of  the  old  trail  which  led  overland 
from  the  fort  to  the  coast:  Provided.  That 
the  total  area  so  designated  shall  contain  no 
more  than  125  ac:es. 

Skc  3  Within  the  area  desif^nated  pur- 
suant to  section  2.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  acquire  land  and 
Interests  In  land  by  purchase,  donation,  with 
donated  funds,  or  by  such  other  means  as 
he  deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

SfC  4  E:6tabllEhment  of  Fort  Clatsop  Na- 
tional Memorial  shall  be  effected  when  there 
Is  vested  in  the  United  States  of  America 
title  to  not  less  than  100  acres  of  land  asso- 
ciated with  the  historical  events  to  be  com- 
memorated. Following  its  establishment. 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  shah  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  191C  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.  R.  10120)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   Is   hereby   authorized    to    grant 
and  convey  to  the  Death  Valley  Hotel  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  or  Its  successors,  perpetual  case- 
ments   for    rights-of-way    and  or     title    to 
land    aggregating    not    more   than    200   acres 
within    Death    Valley    National    Monument, 
Calif.,    subject    to    such    terms    and    condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may   deem  desirable, 
and   to   enter   lnt«   an   agreement   with   the 
Death  Valley  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd  .  or  Its  succes- 
fors.    defining,    fixing,    and    establishing    the 
respective  rights  of   the  Death  Valley  Hotel 
Co,  Ltd  ,  or  Its  successors,  and  the  United 
States,  as  between  themselves,  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  available  from  Texas  Sprlnp-s.  Fur- 
nace   Creek    Wash    and    its    tributaries.    In- 
cluding Travertine  Springs,  and  other  waters 
In  the  vicinity  thereof  in  said  Death  Valley 
National     Monument,     Calif.,     and     to     ac- 
cept In  exchange  therefor  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  parcels  designated  par- 
cels F,  G,  and  H,  aggregating  approximately 
542  acres,  on  sheet  1  of  1  of  a  drawing  enti- 
tled 'N.  P    S..  reg    IV,  drawing  No.  NM-DV- 
2123.   March  28.   1952,   revised   May  7,    1953. •' 
a  copy  of  which  drawing  is  on  file  with  the 
Superintendent.  Death  Valley  National  Mon- 
ument,  Calif.,   said   lands   lying  within   the 
exterior  boundaries  of  Death  Valley  National 
Monument.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  such  exchange,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Death  Valley   Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.,  or  its  succes- 
sors, pursuant  to  which  the  perpetual  ease- 
ments and   land  or   any   part   thereof   which 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  and  convey 
to   the   Death   Valley   Hotel   Co.,  Ltd.,  or   its 
successors,    will    be    conveyed    from    time    to 
time    over    a    period    of    time    In    parcels    or 
portions  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  the  parties. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  the  word'  "Lim- 
ited." and  insert  "Ltd." 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  out  "Limited,"  and 
Insert  "Ltd." 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "Limited,"  and 
Insert  "Ltd." 

Page  2,  line  10.  str'ke  out  "five  hundred 
and  forty-two"  and  Insert  "four  hundred  and 
forty." 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "March  28,  1952, 
revised  May  7.  1953,"  and  insert  "revised 
March  14,  1958." 

Page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "Limited,"  and 
insert  "Ltd  " 

Page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "Limited,"  and 

Insert  "Ltd." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aRreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro'^sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ACQUISITION  BY  EX- 
CHANGE OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTIES 
WITHIN  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  10349) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  by  exchange 
of  certain  properties  within  Death  Val- 
ley National  Monument,  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REIATING   TO    VENUE   IN    TAX    RE- 
FUND SUITS  BY  CORPORATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  9817) 
relating  to  venue  in  tax  refund  suits  by 
corporations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  1402  (a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'■(8)  Any  civil  action  agaln.st  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (ai  of  section  134G 
of  this  title  may  be  prosecuted  only: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
In  the  judicial  district  wliere  the  plainiifl 
resides; 
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••(2)  In  th«  caM  of  a  civil  action  by  a  cor- 
poration under  paragraph  (li  of  BubBectlon 
(a»  of  section  1346,  In  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  U  located  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  principal  oflUce  or  agency  of  the  cor- 
poration; or  If  It  has  no  principal  place  of 
business  or  principal  ofBce  or  agency  In  any 
Judicial  district  (A)  In  the  Judicial  district 
In  Which  U  located  the  office  to  which  was 
made  the  return  of  the  tax  In  respect  of 
which  the  claim  Is  made,  or  (B)  If  no  return 
was  made.  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
Ilea  the  District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph a  district  court,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  parties  and  witnesses.  In  the  Intercut 
of  Justice,  may  transfer  any  such  action  to 
any  other  district  or  division." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  2  to  4.  In  each  instance 
where  It  appears  strike  out  the  phrase  or 
principal  office  or  agency." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R. 
9817  is  a  bill  designed  to  remove  exist- 
ing confusion  as  to  the  couit  in  which  a 
corporation  is  required  to  bring  suit  for 
a  tax  refund. 

Present  law  simply  states  that  such  an 
action  be  instituted  either  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  or  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  plaintiff  resides. 

Unfortunately,  the  courts  have  differed 
as  to  what  this  means.  Some  have  in- 
terpreted It  to  mean  that  a  corporation 
may  bring  suit  only  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  incorporated.  Others 
have  held  that  it  may  al5:o  sue  in  any 
district  in  which  it  is  doing  business. 
One  court  lias  ruled  tliat  it  may  sue 
wherever  it  is  licensed  to  do  business, 
whether  or  not  it  actually  is  conducting 
business  in  that  district. 

To  eliminate  this  uncertainty,  H.  R. 
9817  would  amend  section  1402  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  corporation  must  sue  for  tax  refund 
only  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  is 
located  its  principal  place  of  business,  if 
it  has  one  within  any  judicial  district. 
If  it  does  not,  it  must  sue  in  tlie  district 
in  which  it  made  its  tax  return.  If  no 
return  v,as  made,  the  corporation  would 
be  required  to  brin'.;  suit  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  lies  the  Di-^^trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. To  avoid  undue  hardship  to 
parties  or  witnesses,  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  removing  the  venue,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  another  judicial 
district. 

This  bill  is  recommended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  American  Bar 
Association.     In  tlie  interests  of  improv- 


ing the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  I  urt^e  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


AUTIIORIZINO       CONVERSION       OP 

TERM  INSURANCE  ISSUED  UNDER 

SECTION  621 

The  Clei-k  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  11302  > 
to  authorize  the  conversion  of  term  in- 
surance issued  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  In&urance  Act  and 
to  adjust  the  basis  for  premiums  and 
other  calculations  on  such  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  621  of  the  National  Life 
Ineurance  Act  of  1040  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Insurance  granted  under  this 
section  shall  be  Issued  upon  the  s.ime  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  In  standard 
policies  of  the  national  service  life  Insurance 
except  (I)  the  premium  rates  for  such  In- 
surance on  premiums  duo  and  payable  prior 
to  Januury  1.  19 j9.  shall  be  based  on  the 
Commissioners  1941  Standard  Ordinary  Table 
of  Mortality  and  Interest  nt  the  rate  or  2'i 
percent  per  aiinvim;  (2)  the  premium  rates 
for  such  Insurance  on  premium.s  due  and 
p.iy.ible  on  and  after  January  1.  1059,  shall 
be  based  In  table  X  17  (1950  54  Intercom- 
pany Table  of  Mortality  AdjusteU)  and  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  anuiun; 
(3)  all  settlements  on  p«jUcle8  Involving  an- 
niutles  shall  be  calculated  on  the  bo^ls  of 
the  Annuity  Table  for  1949  (A)  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  2'«  percent  per  annum  on  all 
annuity  payinenls  due  (whether  paid  or  not) 
prior  to  Jamuiry  1,  1959,  and  (B)  with  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum 
on  all  anniUty  payments  due  and  payable 
on  or  after  that  date;  (4)  except  as  piovlded 
In  this  section,  elTectlve  January  1.  1959,  all 
cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended  values, 
and  all  other  calculations  In  connection 
with  Insurance  Issued  tmder  this  section 
Eliall  be  based  on  table  X  17  (  1950  50  In- 
tercompany Table  of  Mortality  Adjusted) 
and  Interest  at  tlie  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum;  (5)  Insurance  Issued  hereunder 
shall  be  on  a  nonparllclpatlng  basis  and 
all  premiums  and  other  collections  therefor 
shall  be  credited  to  a  revolving  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  pay- 
ments on  such  Inaurance  shall  be  made  di- 
rectly from  such  fund." 

With  the  followins  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  suli- 
sectlons  (O  and  (d).  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  a  new  subjec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Any  term  Insurance  l«ued  under 
subsection  (a)  hereof  may  be  converted  to  a 
permanent  plan  of  Insurance  or  exchanged 
lor  a  policy  of  limited  convertible  5-year  level 
premium  term  Insurance  Issued  under  thU 
subjection.  Insurance  issued  under  thl.s  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  In  standard 
policies  of  national  service  life  Insurance 
except  (1)  limited  convertible  term  Insur- 
ance rrmy  not  be  Issued  or  renewed  en  the 
term  plan  after  the  Insured's  60fh  birthday 
or  after  2  years  Irom  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendatory  act,  whichever  Is  later;  (2) 
the  premium  rates  for  such  limited  conver- 
tible term  or  permanent  plan  In.siirtnce  shall 
be   based  on  table  X-18    (1950  64  Intercom- 


pany Table  of  Mortality)  and  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  2',  percent  per  annum;  (3)  all  set- 
tlements on  policies  lnvolvln<?  annuities  on 
Insurance  Isiued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Annuity 
Table  for  1043,  snd  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2'3  percent  per  annum;  (4)  all  cash,  loan, 
paid-up.  and  extended  values,  and,  except  a« 
otherwise  proMdcd  In  this  subsection,  all 
other  calculations  In  connection  with  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  sub'^ectlon  shall  be 
b.ised  en  table  X  18  (1950  54  Intercompany 
Table  of  Mortality)  and  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  J' J  percent  per  annum:  (5)  Insurance  is- 
sued hereunder  shall  be  on  a  nonparllclpat- 
lng b.isls  and  all  premiums  and  other  col- 
IftctloMs  therefor  shnll  be  credited  directly 
to  the  revolving  fund  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof  and  piymenU  on  such 
Insurance  shall  be  made  directly  from  such 
fund  ■ 

'Sec  2  The  proviso  In  the  subsection  of 
sectltm  eJl  of  the  N.itionnl  Service  Life  In- 
surance Acr  of  1940.  redesignated  by  section 
1  hereof  as  rubsectlon  (c).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  such  obligations  shall  be  flxed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trer\sury  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Interest,  com- 
puted as  of  the  end  of  the  m-^nth  preceding 
tlie  date  of  Ifsue  of  this  sjjeclal  obligation, 
borne  by  all  marketable  interest -bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  Unltf-d  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  that  are  nut  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  5  years 
from  the  date  of  original  Irsue;  except  that 
where  such  average  rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  lntere«t 
of  such  obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  nearest  such  average 
rate  '■ 

"Sic  3  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary I.  1959  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time,  andpa.ssed. 

The  title  wa,s  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  tlie  conversion  or  ex- 
change, under  certain  conditions,  of  term 
insurance  issued  under  section  621  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr..m 
Colorado? 

1  here  wf  s  no  objection. 

Mr.  A'iPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.  R.  11382  affects  national  service 
life  insurance  which  veterans  have 
taken  out  bttween  the  period  April  25, 
1951.  and  December  31,  1956.  It  Is  a 
special  type  of  term  insurance,  non- 
participating  and  nonconvci-tible. 
There  are  approximately  700  000  policies 
involved,  with  a  face  value  in  excess  of 
$6  billion. 

After  hearing  testimony  from  all  of 
the  veteran  organizations,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  37  bills,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insurance  recommended  two  bills  which 
the  full  committee  has  now  reported 
favorably.  II.  R.  11382  is  one  of  the  two 
bilb— the  other  is  H.  R.  11577. 

H  R.  11382,  as  reported,  would  per- 
mit any  policyholder  who  has  in.'=urance 
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luued  ptimumt  to  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
three  choices: 

First.  MAlntAin  his  present  term  pol- 
icy at  the  ConxmlBsioners  Standard  Or* 
dinarr  premium  rates  with  rates  in- 
creafiing  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  5 
year  term. 

Secorid.  Exchange  his  present  policy 
for   a   limited   convertible   term    policy 


with  lower  premiums  based  on  the  new 
X-18  table.  Such  policy  may  not  be  re- 
newed after  age  50  or  2  years  after  the 
affective  date  of  this  legislation. 

Third.  Convert  to  a  permanent  type 
policy  with  premiums  based  on  the  X-18 
table. 

The  rates  available  on  this  type  of  In- 
surance are  indicated  on  page  3  of  the 
report: 


Annual  premium*  per  $1,000  of  inxurancc  hased  on  table  X-18  and  2]i  percent  interest 
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The  committee  is  convinced  that  this 
Is  a  sound  proposal  and  is  happy  it  has 
the  full  support  of  the  four  major  vet- 
eran organizations — AKfVETS,  DAV, 
VFW.  and  American  Legion.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  advised,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  committee  has  been  infor- 
mally advised  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budfret  has  no  objection  to  it. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  bill 
will  work  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned—the veteran  policyholder  and 
the  Government. 

It*  total  administrative  cost,  spread 
over  a  period  of  4  years,  is  estimated  at 
$575,000. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  thi;;  point. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
f^faker.  this  bill  would  benefit  about 
695,000  holders  of  veterans  special  term 
insurance  issued  under  S(»ctIon  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act, 
|nis  Insurance  was  ls.sued  between  April 
25,  1951.  and  December  31.  1956,  to  any 
crv 507 
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surance  should  be  based  on  the  most 
modem  table  available  to  them  in  1951 
at  the  time  this  Instirance  was  author- 
ized these  rates  have  proved  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  necessary  to  keep  the  re- 
volving fund  solvent  and  to  pay  premi- 
ums. In  order  to  encourage  these  term 
policyholders  to  convert  their  insurance 
it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  was  to 
give  them  an  opportimity  to  exchange 
their  present  policies  for  permanent 
plan  insurance  or  convertible  term  in- 
surance based  on  a  new  mortality  table 
X-18— 1950-1954  Intercompany  Table  of 
Mortality  Adjusted — and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2V2  percent  per  annum.  If  the 
policyholder  wishes  he  can  continue  to 
pay  the  higher  premiums  based  on  the 
present  Commissioners  1941  Standard 
Ordmary  Table  of  Mortality  and  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  2*4  percent  per  annum, 
or  he  can  exchange  his  existing  policy 
for  one  based  on  the  new  table.  How- 
ever, if  he  selects  the  convertible  term 
insurance  it  will  not  be  renewable  as 
term  insurance  after  age  50.  He  miist 
either  convert  it  by  that  time  to  perma- 
nent plan  Insurance  or  he  will  no  longer 
have  Government  insurance. 

I  highly  recommend  this  bill  to  the 
Congress  as  one  which  will  correct  an 
inequity  and  save  the  term  policyholders 
future  heartaches  at  their  advanced 
years. 


person  who  applied  therefor  within  120 
days  after  discharge  from  the  service. 
Most  of  the  holders  of  this  Insurance  are 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Every  5  years  this  .special  term  insur- 
ance is  renewable  and  at  the  end  of  each 
5-year  term  period  the  veteran  pays  a 
higher  premium  rate  according  to  his 
then  attained  age.     Since  the  section  621 
insurance  cannot  Ije  converted  to  perma- 
nent-plan insurance,  it  was  recognized 
by  the  committee  that  unless  something 
was  done  this  large  group  of  policyhold- 
ers would  in  the  future  years  be  con- 
fronted at  the  older  ages  with  the  unen- 
viable  alternatives   of   either   dropping 
their  insurance  or  paying  extremely  high 
premiums.     To  avoid  this  it  was  decided 
that  the  insurance  should  be  made  con- 
vertible to  permanent  plan  insurance  so 
that  the  premium  will  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  premium  paying  period. 
Also  It  was  recognized  that  the  section 
621    insureds    were    being   charged    too 
much  for  their  insurance.    The  excess 
premium  charges  for  the  World  War  II 
veterans   are  returned   to  them   In  the 
form    of   dividends.     No   dividends    are 
payable  on  section  621  Insurance. 

While  the  Congress  provided  that  the 
premium  rates  for  the  section  621  in- 


INCREASING  FROM  $5  TO  $10  PER 
MONTH  FOR  EACH  $1,000  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
IN  FORCE  THE  AMOUNT  OP  TOTAL 
DISABILITY   INCOME    BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  11577) 
to  increase  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  for 
each  $1,000  national  service  life  insur- 
ance in  force  the  amount  of  total  dis- 
ability income  benefits  which  may  be 
purchased  by  insured,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  portion  of  sub- 
section 602  (V)  (1)  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  which  precedes 
the  first  proviso  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(V)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon 
application  by  the  injured  and  proof  of  good 
health  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  and 
payment  of  such  extra  premium  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe.  Include  In  any 
national  service  life  Insurance  policy  on  the 
life  of  the  Insured  (Including  insurance  Is- 
sued under  section  621  but  not  Including 
Insurance  issued  under  section  620)  provi- 
sions whereby  an  insured  who  is  shown  to 
have  become  totally  disabled  for  a  period 
of  6  consecutive  months  or  more,  commenc- 
ing after  the  date  of  such  application  and 
before  attaining  the  ape  of  65  and  while  the 
p.-iyment  of  any  premium  Is  not  in  default, 
shall  be  paid  monthly  disability  benefits  from 
the  fl.-st  day  of  the  seventh  consecutive 
month  of  and  during  the  continuance  of  such 
total  disability  of  $10  for  each  $1,000  of  such 
Insurance  In  effect  when  such  benefits  be- 
came payable;  however,  the  total  disability 
provision  authorized  under  this  amendatory 
act  sliall  not  be  added  to  a  policy  containing 

the    total    disability    coverage   heretofore   la- 
sued    under    this    subsection,    except    upon 
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compliance  with  the  above  conditions  and 
lurrender  of  such  total  disability  coverage. 
Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  be  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  third  calendar  montU  following 
the  date  of  Its  approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "65"  and  Insert 

"eo" 

On  page  2  beginning  on  line  15  strike  out 
"except  upon  compliance  with  the  above 
conditions  and  surrender  of  such  'xjtal  dis- 
ability coverage;"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"except  upon  surrender  of  such  total  dis- 
ability coverage,  proof  of  good  health  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator,  and  payment 
of  such  extra  premium  as  the  Administrator 
■hall  determine  is  required  in  such  cases: 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  602  (v)  ( 1 )  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  'The  total  disability  provi- 
sion Issued  under  this  subsection  which  is 
Included  in  a  policy  of  Insurance  Issued  un- 
der section  621  shall  be  nonparticlpating. 
The  premiums  on  such  total  disability  pro- 
vision shall  be  credited  directly  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  under  section  621 
and  payments  on  such  totJil  disability  pro- 
Vision  shall  be  made  directly  from  such  re- 
volving fund."  " 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
••3." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.  R.  11577  would  amend  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  in  three  par- 
ticulars: 

First.  Increase  from  $5  to  $10  per 
month  for  each  $1,000  insurance  in 
force  the  amount  of  total-disability-in- 
come protection  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  insureds. 

Second.  Provide  for  the  first  time  for 
the  addition  of  a  total-disability  income 
rider  to  policies  of  insurance  issued 
under  section  621  of  the  act.  Special 
term  insiuance  available  to  Korean  vet- 
erans. 

Third.  Permit  holders  of  policies  with 
existing  $5  total  disability  income  riders 
who  are  in  good  health  and  otherwi.se 
qualify  to  surrender  their  $5  rider  and 
add  the  $10  provision  to  their  policies. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  recent  years  has  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  making  alike  benefits  for 
veterans  of  different  wars.  This  is  an- 
other step  in  this  general  direction.  A 
World  War  I  veteran  today,  who  has  a 
maximum  $10,000  Government  service 
life  insurance  p>olicy  and  who  becomes 
totally  disabled  prior  to  age  65.  may  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $115  a  month  based  on 
his  total  disability.  The  World  War  n 
veteran,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  only  receive  $50  a  month 
for  such  total  disability. 


This  bill,  as  Indicated  earlier,  would 
raise  this  maximum  amount  to  $100  a 
month. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  In- 
surance protection  will  only  be  afforded 
those  veterans  who  can  pass  a  physical 
examination  with  appropriate  evidence 
of  good  health  and  pay  the  necessary 
premiums  for  this  sort  of  protection. 

There  are  over  5  million  World  War  II 
policyholders  and  only  81.000  have  this 
sort  of  protection  written  into  their 
policy  as  a  rider.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  preat  additional 
number  of  applications  as  a  result  of  this 
bill  based  on  past  experience  of  the  total 
disability  income  provisions.  However, 
the  committee  believes  the  mea.sure  is 
fully  warranted  and  the  $100  limit  realis- 
tically refiects  present  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  bill  Is  supported  by  the  four  major 
veteran  organizations. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  thus  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  favored  by  that  agency.  Tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  objection 
to  it. 

Short  of  a  major  war  there  will  be  no 
appropriation  necessary  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu-setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  would  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  total  disability  income 
which  may  be  purchased  by  a  holder  of 
national  service  life  insurance  from  S5 
to  $10  per  month  for  each  $1,000  of  in- 
surance in  force.  At  the  present  time 
this  total  disability  provision  may  not 
be  added  to  the  policies  of  insurance  i.s- 
sued  under  section  620  or  section  621. 
The  bill  would  extend  this  provision  to 
the  section  621  insurance  but  not  to  the 
section  620  insurance  because  insurance 
under  that  section  i.s  issued  only  to  dis- 
abled veterans. 

In  1946.  when  this  coveraf^e  under 
national  service  life  insurance  was  first 
provided,  S50  a  month  as  income  had 
considerably  more  meaning  than  it  does 
today.  Also,  that  amount  was  in  line 
with  the  total-disability  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  more  con.servative  com- 
panies. Today,  with  inflation,  S50  will 
buy  very  little.  Also,  the  commercial 
companies  have  considerably  extended 
their  coverage  in  this  field.  For  that 
rea.son.  the  committee  decided  that  in- 
sureds should  be  offered  Uie  opportunity 
to  increase  their  total-disability-income 
coverage  to  $10  per  month  per  S1,000  or 
$100  per  month  on  a  $10,000  policy. 
These  veterans  pay  an  additional  pre- 
mium for  this  and  the  disability-income 
provision  would  be  self-sustaining  inso- 
far as  the  section  621  nonparticlpating 
term  policies  are  concerned.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  an  additional  benefit 
cost  to  the  covered  World  War  II  partici- 
pating policies  in  connection  with  total 


disability  resulting  from  the  extra  hazard 
of  military  or  naval  service.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  estimate 
such  cost,  which.  In  any  event,  will  t>e 
relatively  small. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  to  the  Members 
approval  of  this  bill. 


AMENDING  TITLE  28  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  7306) 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  notice  of  an  action 
with  respect  to  real  property  pending 
before  a  United  States  district  court 
must  be  recorded  in  certain  instances  in 
order  to  provide  constructive  notice  of 
such  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  (a)  chapter  125  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  1964.  Constructive  notice  of  j>endlng  ac- 
tions 

"If  the  law  of  a  State  requires  that  notice 
of  an  action  concerning  real  properly  pend- 
ing before  a  United  Slates  district  court  must 
be  recorded  beff>re  there  Is  constructive 
notice  of  such  action  as  it  relates  to  such 
real  pro(>erty,  notice  of  an  action  concern- 
ing real  prui)erty  pending  before  a  United 
States  district  court  in  such  State  must  be 
recorded  in  accordance  with  such  State  law 
before  there  Is  cimstructlve  notice  of  such 
action  as  It  relates  to  such  real  property; 
however,  this  section  sh.-»ll  not  apply  unless 
(1)  the  Inw  of  such  State  requires  that  an 
action  concerning  real  property  jiending  be- 
fore a  court  of  such  State  must  be  recorded 
before  there  is  constructive  notice  of  such 
action  before  such  State  court,  and  (2)  the 
provisions  as  to  constructive  notice  and  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  recording  notice 
of  an  action  concerning  real  property  pend- 
ing before  a  United  States  district  court  in 
such  State  are  substantially  the  sam*-  as  the 
provisions  as  to  constructive  notice  and  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  recording  notice 
of  an  action  concerning  real  properly  pend- 
ing before  a  court  of  such  State." 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  chapter  125  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"CHAPTXa      laS PENDING      ACTIONS      AND      JUDO- 

MCNTS'' 

(c)  The  nnalvsl.s  of  such  chapter  125  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"1964.  Constructive    notice    of    pending    ac- 
tions." 

Rbt  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  only  be  effective  with  re.spect  to  actions 
commenced  In  United  States  district  courts 
for  States,  more  than  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert  the  following: 

"That    (a)    chapter   125  of  title  28  of   the 
United  .States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"■$1964    Constructive     notice     of     pending 
action* 

"  'Where  the  law  of  a  State  require*  a  no- 
tice of  an  action  concerning  real  property 
pending  In  a  court  of  the  State  to  h*  regis- 
tered, recorded,  docketed,  or  Indexed  In  a  par- 
ticular manner,  or  In  a  certain  office  or 
county  or  parish  In  order  to  give  constructive 
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notice  of  the  action  as  It  relates  to  the  real 
property,  and  such  law  authorlisea  a  notice 
uf  an  action  concerning  real  property  pend- 
ing In  a  United  States  llstrlct  court  to  be 
registered,  recorded,  docleted,  or  Indexed  In 
the  same  manner,  or  In  the  same  place,  thoae 
requirements  of  the  Stat-.'  law  must  be  com- 
plied with  In  order  to  give  constructive  no- 
ttoe  of  such  an  action  pending  in  a  United 
Stales  district  court  aa  It  relates  to  real 
property  in  such  State.' 

"(b)  The  heading  of  »uch  chapter  125  is 
amended  to  read  as  follcws: 

"  'CHAPTEB   133 — PENDING  ACTIONS  AND 
JCDCMENrs' 

"(c)  The  analysis  of  euch  chapter  125  1« 
amended  by  adding  at  tae  end  thereof  tlie 
following: 

"1964.  Constructive    notice   of   pending   ac- 

tlcms.' 

"Set  2  The  amendm-nta  made  by  this 
act  shall  only  be  effective  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions commenced  In  Un  ted  States  district 
courts,  more  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amen-iment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wa.*?  orderetl  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  \.  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssod,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tatle. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE 
AND  DIREXrr  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  BRIDGE-S  OVER  THE  POTOMAC 
RIVER 

Mr.  McMillan.  M  •.  speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  the 
Di.'Jtrict  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12356)  an  act  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  construction  of  bridRcs  over 
the  Potomac  River,  ar.d  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  t>e  considered  in  the  House  as  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  There  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Tliere  bein;T  no  obj ■action,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc  .  That  so  much  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  of  title  I  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  a  Jthorlee  and  direct 
the  construction  of  brldei  s  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purixses."  approved  Au- 
gust 30  1054.  ns  precedes  he  words  "together 
with'    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••That  (a)  the  Commlisloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  autJ.orlzed  and  directed 
to  construct  mnlntaln,  nnd  operate  a  low- 
level  brldp^.  to  be  known  rs  the  Ttieodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge,  over  the  Potomac  River, 
from  a  point  north  of  i  nd  In  the  vicinity 
of  Constitution  Awnue  It  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Vir^Mnla  s  de  of  Uie  Potomac 
River,  such  bridge  to  cr  >ss  such  portion  or 
portions  of  the  two  lslan<!s  comprising  Theo- 
dore Ro<isevclt  Lslnnd  at  the  location  ap- 
proved in  writing  on  April  30,  1958,  by  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Assolatlon." 

E^rc  2  (a)  Sub.>=ecti(in  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  tlUe  I  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner*  of  the  District  of 
C.i'.umbla  are  authorlze<l  to  construct  and 
maintain  structures  prov.dlng  pedestrian  ac- 
«*3  or  vehicular  access,  c  r  both,  to  Theodore 
RoQeevelt  Island  U  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
5>ecretary  of  the  Interior  Frotided.  That  the 
P'.uns  for  any  sudi  structure  ahall   be  first 


approved  by  the  Theodore  Booeevelt  Associa- 
tion." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of 
such  act  Is  hereby  repealed  and  subsectlona 
(d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  are  hereby  re- 
deslpnated  as  subsectlona  (c)  and  (d),  re- 
spectively. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  8  and  10  and 
Insert  "are  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
struct forthwith,  to  maintain,  and  to  operate 
a  low-level  bridge,  to  be  know  as  the  Theo- 
dore." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    McMillan.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, requested  that  the  1954  act  pro- 
viding for  construction  of  a  bridge  north 
of  the  Memorial  Bridge  but  south  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island,  be  amended  to  place  the  projected 
bridge  about  800  feet  from  the  site  ap- 
proved  in    1954.      Such   a   change   is   of 
major  significance  when  considered   in 
the  light  of  the  effect  that  a  bridge  south 
of    Constitution    Avenue,    with    its    ap- 
proaches   and    appurtenant    structures, 
would  have  upon  the  Memorial  Bridge, 
the  Water  Gate,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  adjacent  park  lands.    The  Interior 
Department,   as   a   result  of  its  studies, 
concluded    that    the    construction    of    a 
bridge,   north   of   Memorial   Bridge   but 
south  of  Constitution  Avenue,  would  re- 
sult in  an  unnecessary  and  substantial 
intru-slon     on    the    well-conceived    and 
beautiful  setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
area;  it  would  destroy  much  of  the  valu- 
able park  area  in  that  section,  and  would 
require  the  removal  of  a  substantially 
preater  number  of  trees  and   expensive 
plantings  than  would  the  proposed  site. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia considered  this  bill  in  an  execu- 
tive se.s.'^ion  on  May  12.  1958.     The  com- 
mittee  voted   reluctantly  to  report  this 
legislation  favorably  to  the  floor.    How- 
ever, it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  there  had  been  entirely  too  much 
delay  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  in 
this  area   and   that   the  committee   felt 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  could 
proceed  expeditiously  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  upstream  bridge  in  the  event 
that  this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law. 

The  co.mmittee  feels  that  the  Com- 
mi.«5sioners'  efforts  in  the  construction 
of  the  project  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  delaying  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  Park  Serv- 
ice, National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Asso- 
ciation. In  fact  it  Is  only  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  President  will  keep 
Uie  above-listed  organizations  in  support 
of  the  bridge  project  that  the  committee 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  along 
with  the  proposal  to  change  the  location 
of  the  structure. 

The  committee  also  desires  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  acting  on  any  ap- 
plication for  a  navigation  permit  for  the 
upstream  bridge  location,  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  requirements  for 
vertical  clearance  by  existing  navigation. 


Should  this  legislation  not  be  enacted 
Into  law,  this  committee  desires  it  to  be 
known  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  pro- 
ceed forthwith  with  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  already  authorized  under  law. 
It  is  the  committee  s  understanding  that 
the  President  is  similarly  determined 
and  so  committed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  BORROWING  FUNDS 
FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12377)  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  improvement  programs 
and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  Federal  Government  participation  in 
meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  same  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  a  program  of 
construction  to  meet  capital  needs  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
hereby  authorized.  Such  program  shall  In- 
clude, without  limitation,  projects  relaUng 
to  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
In  the  fields  of  education,  health,  welfare, 
public  safety,  recreation,  and  oUier  general 
government  activities. 

(b)  To  assist  in  financing  the  co6t  of  con- 
structing facilities  required  for  activities  fi- 
nanced by  the  gener..!  fund  of  the  District, 
the  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  ai  thorizf?d  to  lend  to  the 
Commissioners  such  sums  as  may  hereafter 
be  appropriated:  Provided.  That  the  loui 
principal  amount  of  loans  advanced  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $75  mil- 
lion: Provided  further,  That  any  loan  for 
use  in  any  fiscal  year  mtjst  first  be  specifi- 
cally requested  of  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  budgets  submitted  for  the  Dis- 
trict, with  a  full  sutoment  of  the  work  con- 
templ.Tted  to  be  done  and  the  need  thereof, 
and  such  work  must  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress: And  provided  furiher.  That  such  ap- 
proval 5hp.ll  not  be  construed  to  alter  or  to 
eliminate  the  procedures  for  consultation, 
advice,  and  recommendation  provided  In  the 
NatJonal  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  781).  Such  loans  shall  be  In  addition 
to  any  other  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
niade  to  the  Commissioners  for  any  oUier 
purpose,  and  when  advanced  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

(c>  The  loans  aufehorlEed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  Conunlssl oners  on  their 
requisition  therefor,  shall  be  available  to  th« 
Commissioners  for  cairying  out  the  aald  con- 
struction program,  and  shaU  be  availabl* 
until  expended. 
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(d)  Loans  made  under  this  section  during 
any  6-month  period  (beginning  with  the  6- 
month  period  ending  December  31,  1958) 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  such  period  which.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, would  reflect  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  for  borrowings  at  a  maturity  ap- 
proximately equal  to  one-half  of  the  period 
of  time  the  loan  Is  outstanding. 

(e)  Any  loan  advanced  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  substantially  equal  pay- 
ments, Including  principal  and  interest, 
within  a  period  of  30  years  beginning  on 
July  1  of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  the 
date  on  which  each  such  advance  Is  credited 
to  the  general  fund. 

(f)  No  loans  shall  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  this  section  after  June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  (D.  C.  Code.  sec.  47-2501b)  Ls 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
appropriated  under  section  I  of  this  article. 
as  annual  payments  by  the  United  States  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum 
of  $9  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  l'J55 
and  1956,  the  sum  of  $12  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  and  the  sum 
of  $21  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter:  Provided, 
That  so  much  of  the  aggregate  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  appropriated 
under  this  article  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund  as  is  in  excess  of  $13  mllllun  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956.  $16  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958, 
and  $25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  be  available  for 
capital  outlay  only,  and  then  on  a  cumula- 
tive total  basis  only  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  cumulative 
total  of  capital  outlay  appropriations  pay- 
able from  such  general  fund  which  becomes 
available  for  expenditure  on  and  after  July 
1,   1954  ■' 

Sec  3  As  used  In  this  act  the  term  '•Dis- 
trict" means  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  term  "Commissioners"  means  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  a  revision  of  House  Joint  Re.solvi- 
tion  563  introduced  on  March  4.  1958, 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners 
after  clearance  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Joint  hearings  were  held 
by  the  P'lscal  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  District  Committees 
on  March  19,  25.  28,  and  April  18.  As 
a  result  of  such  hearings  and  considera- 
tion by  the  Fiscal  Subcommittees,  11.  R. 
12377  was  introduced  on  May  7,  1958. 
The  principal  diirerence  between  the 
resolution  and  the  bill  is  that  the  latter 
authorizes  Federal  loans  to  the  District 
in  the  amount  of  $75  million  while  the 
former  authorizes  such  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Government 
faces  the  necessity  of  financing  an  ex- 
panded public  works  program  initiated 
in  1954.  Present  revenues  are  insuffi- 
cient for  continuing  the  public  works 
program  and  for  meeting  operating 
expenses.  In  fact,  stringent  financial 
problems  will  arise  for  the  District  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

According  to  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearings,  it  will  be  impractical  to  finance 
the  Districts  needs  without  additional 
assistance  from  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment,   because    District    residents    and 


businesses  are  now  taxed  at  rates  com- 
parable to  those  of  surrounding  com- 
munities. The  bill  authoiizes  interest- 
bearing  Federal  loans  for  construction 
projects  financed  by  the  general  fund. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  borrowing  for 
general  fund  activities  has  been  author- 
ized. The  amount  of  borrowing  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  coupled  with  cxist- 
inpr  indebtedness  of  the  District  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  other  purposes, 
is  below  the  debt  limits  of  cities  of  com- 
parable size. 

When  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
works  program  was  adopted  in  1954,  it 
was  contemplated  that  $145  3  million 
would  be  expended  from  the  general 
fund  during  the  10-year  period  of  1955 
through  1964.  For  the  first  4  years  of 
the  program  a  total  of  $71.7  million  has 
been  appropriated,  leaving  $73.6  million 
as  the  amount  required  in  the  la.st  6 
years  to  complete  the  original  program. 

It  is  apparent  that  Increa.sed  cost^ 
and  changed  conditions  necessitate  a 
complete  revision  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  program  to  comply  with  the  intent 
of  the  1954  program  which  was  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  Including  clinil- 
nation  of  obsolete  buildings.  To  accom- 
plish this  revision  the  Commissioners 
recommended  increasing  the  last  6  years 
of  the  general  fund  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram from  $73  6  million  to  $145.5  million. 
However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  amount  of  $112.2  million 
will  be  sufficient. 

During  the  progres.s  of  the  program  It 
Is  realized  that  conditions  may  occur 
that  will  require  variations  in  the  sched- 
uled amounts.  However,  it  is  expected 
that  tlie  Commissioners  will  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  as 
closely  as  possible. 

The  committee  has  approved  $38,416.- 

750  for  the  public  schools  with  the  un- 
dei-standing  that  $4  5  million  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  to  permanent  im- 
provements. However,  the  expenditure 
of  the  remainder  of  the  funds  can  be 
accelerated  or  retarded  depending  on 
the  actual  pupil  enrollment. 

The  West  Administration  Buildin?:  of 
the  Municipal  Center  has  been  elimi- 
nated until  such  time  as  the  District 
building  must  be  demoli.';hed  to  imple- 
ment the  completion  of  the  Federal 
Tiiani-'le.  Meanwhile  an  amount  up  to 
but  not  to  exceed  $1  million  has  been  in- 
cluded to  rehabililate  the  District  build- 
ing. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  to  enable 
the  District  to  borrow  $75  million  from 
the  Treasury,  repayable  over  a  30-year 
period  with  interest.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  general  fund  from  $23  million  to 
$32  million.  This  will  permit  the  financ- 
ing of  the  proposed  program  and  provide 
some  revenue  toward  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  operating  expenses. 

Memobandtm   on   H.   R.   12377 

PURPOSE 

A.  To  authorize  a  constrtictlon  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  education, 
health,  welfare,  public  safety,  recreation, 
and  general  government  needs. 

B.  To  authorize  loans  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  Federal  Treasury  up  to 
the  amount  of  $75  million. 


C  To  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  District  to  the  sum 
of  $32  million  annually. 

ANALYSIS    BT    SECTIONS 

Section  1  (a)  :  The  construction  program 
Includes,  without  limitation  (see  note), 
projects  for  education,  health,  public  safety, 
recreation,  and  general  government  activi- 
ties. 

Norr. — The  words  "without  limitation"  are 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  program  shall 
not  be  limited  to  the  specific  puriKises  listed 
following  the  word  "limitation  " 

Section  1  (b)  :  Authorizes  the  Treasury  to 
lend  and  the  Commissioners  to  accept  for 
the  District  sums  up  to  a  total  of  $75  mil- 
lion  as  may  be  appropriated   by  Congress. 

Requires  that  the  loans  be  specifically  re- 
quested of  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  District 
budget. 

Requires  a  full  statement  of  the  proposed 
construction  work  be  presented  to  Congress 
witli  Justification  of  need. 

Rf  quires  that  the  construction  work  It- 
self be  approved  by  Congress. 

Pro\ldes  that  approval  by  Congress  does 
not  waive  the  procedures  required  under  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Art  of  1962  — 
(consultation,  advice,  and  recommenda- 
tions) . 

Provides  that  the  loans  are  In  addition  to 
loans  already  made  or  made  in  the  future  to 
the  Commissioners  for  any  other  purpose 

Requires  that,  when  advanced,  loans  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  District  gen- 
eral fund. 

Section  1  (c)  :  Loans  authorized  or  any 
parts  shall  be  advanced  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  their  requisition. 

Loans  shall  be  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  the  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Loans  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Note  —While  the  Intent  of  this  subsection 
is  clear  when  read  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(f ).  the  language  is  not  In  complete  harmony 
with  these  sections.  Standing  alone,  this 
subsection  states  that  the  loans  "authorized" 
shall  be  advanced  on  requisition  by  the 
Cammlssloners.  and  the  loans  "authorized" 
shall  remain  availalile  until  expended. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  appropriation  by 
Congress  before  funds  can  be  advanced. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  a  specific  cutoff 
date  after  which  neither  loans  authorized  or 
appropriated  may  be  advanced. 

Use  of  the  word  "authorized"  In  subsection 
(c)  Is  a  carryover  from  previous  acts  No 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  It  to 
date  as  to  construction  of  the  Language. 

If  amendment  were  desirable,  the  first 
three  words  of  subsection  (c)  might  be 
struck  and  the  words  "The  sums  appropri- 
ated for  loan"  Inserted.  Subsection  (c) 
would  then  read  In  harmony  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill. 

Section  1  (d);  Provides  a  formula  (Fee 
note)  for  determining  the  Interest  rates  on 
loans  as  of  the  beginning  of  succeeding 
6-month  periods  following  December  31.  19i8 

NoTF. — The  formula  Is  as  follows:  At  the 
beginning  of  each  6-month  period,  the  Treas- 
ury would  determine  the  current  private 
market  Interest  rate  on  outstanding  Govern- 
ment securities  which  will  mature  15  years 
from  that  date.  This  Is  one-half  the  time 
period  for  which  the  proposed  30-year  loans 
would  be  outstanding. 

Requires  that  a  loan  obtained  during  any 
6-months  period  shall  bear  the  Interest  rate 
calculated  by  formula  as  of  the  beginning  of 
that  period. 

Section  1  (e)  :  Provides  for  the  repayment 
of  principal  and  Interest  to  the  Treasury  In 
substantially  equal  Installments  within  a 
period  of  30  years,  to  begin  July  1  of  the 
second  year  after  the  loan  U  advanced.  (See 
note.) 

Note— This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
cutoff    date    In    subsection    (f),    makes    the 
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latest  possible  date  for  repayment  of  any 
remaining  principal  on  loans  acme  time  In 
the  year  2000. 

Section  1(f):  Provides  a  cutoflT  date.  June 
30.  1968  aee  note),  after  which  no  appro- 
priation for  a  loan  or  advance  on  any  loan 
appropriated  can  be  made. 

NoTF — The  construction  program  to  which 
proposed  loans  would  be  applied  was  first 
authorized  In  1954  aa  a  10-year  program. 
District  officials  suggested  the  above  date, 
extending  4  years  beyond  the  date  for  com- 
pletion of  the  1954  program,  so  that  addi- 
tional time  would  be  available  In  the  event 
of  any  delays.  Otherwise,  the  District  might 
find  It  necessary  to  secure  loans  which  could 
not  be  used  cvirrently  on  the  program  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  Interest  on  the  Idle  money. 
Section  2:  Authorizes  the  Increase  of  the 
annual  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  District  from  the  present  $23 
million  to  $32  million.     (See  note  ) 

NoTK— TTie  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  authorized  an  annual  Federal 
contribution  of  $11  million  to  the  District 
general  fund  Subsequent  Increases  In  the 
Federal  contribution  have  been  authorized 
and  added  to  the  Hl-mllllon  general-fund 
base  of  the  1947  act. 


the  expenditure  of  Federal  contribution 
capital  outlay  funds  may  exceed  the  funds 
being  then  currently  used  from  the  District 
general  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  program, 
the  Federal  contribution  capital  outlay 
funds  cannot  exceed  60  percent  of  the  total. 
Using  the  example  In  the  next  preceding 
note,  assume  the  District  were  to  have  a  $9 
million  construction  program  for  1960,  and 
the  $7  million  Federal  contribution  for  capi- 
tal outlay  were  available.  The  District,  hav- 
ing a  $5  million  matching  credit  to  apply 
from  the  previous  year,  need  add  only  $2 
million  from  its  general  fund  with  which  to 
match  the  $7  million,  for  a  total  of  $9  million 
for  the  program.  The  Federal  contribution 
capital  outlay  funds  for  the  2  years  would 
average  50  percent  of  the  total  program  for 
the  2  years. 

Section    3 :    Deflnea   terms    "District"   and 
"Commissioners." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Continues  the  provision  of  up  to  $7  mil- 
lion of  the  Federal  contribution  (excess  of 
appropriation  above  $25  million)  for  capital 
outlay  only  and  on  a  matching  basis  (See 
note) 

Note.— Beginning  with  the  authorization 
for  Federal  contributions  for  fiscal  1955  pro- 
vision was  made  that  any  amount  appropri- 
ated In  excess  of  the  amount  authorized  re- 
duced by  $7  million  shall  be  for  capital 
outlay  for  matching  Thus  for  fiscal  1935 
any  sum  above  $13  million  appropriated  for 
FMleral  contribution  was  reserved  for  capi- 
tal outlay  ($20  million  authorized— less  $7 
million).  In  the  proposed  bill,  any  sum  in 
excess  of  $25  million  ($32  million  author- 
ized—less  $7  mUllon)  would  be  for  capital 
outlay  only. 

Authorizes  the  District  to  accumulate  and 
carry  forward  for  50  percent  matching  pur- 
poses In  future  years,  credit  for  capital  ex- 
penditures from  the  general  fund  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  annual  $7  million  (or  part 
thereof  appropriated)  in  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  be  used  for  capital  outlay  ouiy 
after  July  1.  1954. 

NoTx— This  gives  the  Dlatrlct  credit  for 
having  matched  Federal  funds  even  though 
such  funds  were  Insufficient  for  matching 
Thus,  if  the  District  had  a  tlO  million  pro- 
Kram  for  1959  and  the  proposed  $32  million 
federal  contribution  were  appropriated  the 
•7  million  reserved  for  capital  outlay  and 
matching  would  be  sufficient  to  match  only 
$7  million  of  District  general  fund  moneys. 
This  would   provide  $14   million  of   the  $19 

2^1  h"v,^'"°^''*'"-  '^^*'  remaining  $S  million 
would  have  to  come  from  District  general 
fund  money.  Credit  for  the  $5  million  for 
matching  purfxjses  would  carry  forward  for 
use  m  future  years. 

Llmlta  the  carry-forward  and  use  of 
matching  fund  credits  so  that  In  the  final 
average,  the  total  of  Federal  contribution 
funds  for  capital  outlay  will  not  exceed  the 
total  general  funds  of  the  District  used  In 
the  program. 

Note— It  Is  anticipated  that  the  District 
will  spend  Initially,  from  Its  general  funds 
and  from  loans,  considerably  In  excess  of  the 
federal  contribution  capiui  outlay  funds  for 
matching  purposes.     Late   In   the   program 


ACQUISITION    OF    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY IN  SQUARE  724  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr   THORNBERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 

call  up  House  Resolution  552  and  ask  for 

Its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House   on    the    State   of    the 
Union   for   the  consideration  of  the  bill    (S. 
728)    to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  In  square  724  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  for   the  purpose  of  extension  of  the 
site  of  the  additional  office  space  building  for 
the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the  purpose 
of    addition    to    the    United    States    Capitol 
Grounds.     After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and   continue  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled   by    the   chairman    and    ranking   mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule.     At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and   report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendmente 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question   shall   be   considered    as   ordered   on 
the    bill    and    amendments    thereto    to   final 
passage  without   Intervening   motion  except 
for  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  552  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  S.  728.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  to 
acquire  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
property  in  square  724,  adjacent  to  the 
Senate  Office  Building.  Not  included  in 
the  authorization  are  hotels,  apartments, 
office  buildings,  and  five  scattered  lots  in 
the  square,  according  to  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  who 
appeared  in  behalf  of  this  resolution. 
According  to  the  committee  report,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  property 
will  be  $965,000. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  urges 
that  the  future  needs  of  the  Capitol  and 
Capitol  Grounds  should  be  anticipated, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  acquired  to 


protect  the  Senate  Office  Building  from 
adverse  or  undesirable  development  on 
adjoining  properties.  Also,  since  the 
property  values  are  steadily  increasing, 
it  appears  in  the  interest  of  economy 
that  the  property  should  be  obtained  at 
this  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  522  so 
that  this  matter  may  be  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
This  resolution  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  S,  728,  which,  as  I  understood 
the  measure,  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing some  additional  land  near  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  for  possible  future 
expansion,  and  the  land  would  be  added 
to  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Action  at  this  time  is  necessary  because 
of  the  fact  that  part  of  this  property  had 
been  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a 
rather  large  and  costly  building  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  a  national  vet- 
erans' organization,  and  that  organiza- 
tion wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
land  would  likely  be  taken  later  by  the 
Government.  If  so,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  great  deal  more. 
Following  a  declaration,  as  I  imderstand, 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  the 
land  would  be  used  later  for  Capitol  ex- 
pansion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
then  made  arrangements  to  purchase  an- 
other site,  but  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  that  site  until  it  can 
get  back  the  money  invested  in  the  site 
that  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Capitol. 

For  that  reason  the  Rules  Committee 
reported  the  rule  provided  for  in  this 
resolution. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  our  side. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  728)  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  property  in  square  724  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose 
of  extension  of  the  site  of  the  additional 
office  building  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate or  for  the  purpose  of  addition  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  728)   with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McOrecor] 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
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The     CHAIRMAN.       The 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  has  as  its  purpose  author- 
izing the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Build - 
intc  Commipsion  to  acquire  some  35  or  36 
lots  located  in  square  724  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Block  724  Is  located  just  east  of  the 
new  Senate  Office  Buildins.  Most  of  the 
lots  to  be  acquired  are  unoccupied  by 
buildings,  but  certain  other  lots  are  oc- 
cupied with  substandard  housing  and 
other  types  of  architecture  considered 
undesirable  to  the  environs  of  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  future  needs  will  be 
such  that  they  will  require  this  addi- 
tional space  to  accommodate  personnel 
in  their  employ. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  cost  estimate  of  procuring  this 
property  is  $965,000. 

AS  was  stated  in  the  House  a  moment 
ago.  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  PoreiRn  Wars.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  acquired  this  property 
some  time  ago,  and  it  was  their  hope 
to  construct  on  part  of  the  land  a  na- 
tional memorial  or  a  building  suitable 
to  their  needs  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. At  the  last  encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  am  In- 
formed, this  organization  decided  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  constructing  on 
these  premises  and  to  sell  the  property 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  after 
the  sale  had  been  made  to  utilize  that 
money  in  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  at  some  other  location  In  the 
District.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
were  not  to  commence  the  new  building 
until  they  had  received  the  total  amount 
of  the  purcha.'-e  price.  So  this  Is  a  very 
urgent  bill  In  that  It  will  leave  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreiu'n  Wars  at  liberty  to  con- 
struct the  building  that  they  have 
planned  for  several  years. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
James  E.  Van  Zandt.  a  former  national 
commander  of  the  VFW,  who  has  been 
so  very  helpful  In  working  out  negotia- 
tions between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  VFW  on  this  property. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  hns  been 
trlvcn  very  cnrrful  rnn.ilderntlon  by  the 
membrVN  of  ihf  commltlre  at  well  n»  the 
Hi^nnic  omrr  BuiUlini?  Cfmimitter,  nnd 
both  rrmimlltrcn  c<;li»l<lfi  It  M  Viy  ur- 
Ifnt  mnitrr. 

Mr  t'Un\rtnnn  1  ctttuutl  hHp  hut  i»k- 
ftrco*  ih**  hojw  iliiit  (uir  t)t\  i\ii)\U>\  llitl 
*^<«  ttcqiuiw  r»MM«'  piopi'ily,  inii\tftiy  ihttt 
liti*  bft^n  cUiit^rfd  up  with  «u^»»tunrtaid 
bijiUlUJKH  that  hHv<«  rfdiicM  the  <»«ihMic 
bciiijty  of  thei  Nulion'*  CapHoI,  for  h1- 
numt  in  the  »hiidow  of  thU  buildinw  we 
have  wine  of  the  worKt  slum  conditions 
la  the  entire  country.  While  we  are 
carrying  on  urban  redevelopment  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  certainly 
we  need  to  do  some  urban  redevelopment 
right  here  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
building.  I  hop«  that  we  can  before 
long  come  up  with  a  uniform  program  of 
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demolishing  and  eradicatinff  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  particularly  in  this 
area  of  the  Capitol,  some  of  these  unde- 
sirable tenement  dwellings  and  undesir- 
able buildings  that  detract  from  the 
great  beauty  and  splendor  of  our  fine 
Govermnent  buildmgs  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  pai-ticular  legislation  was  given  very 
thorough  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  It  was  very 
strongly  defended  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  it  was  voted  out  by  the 
full  niember.ship  of  cur  committee. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  committee  has 
brought  this  bill  to  the  House.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  meritorious  and  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
who  have  given  .so  much  for  us  abroad 
and  .so  mucii  for  us  here  at  home.  It  is 
a  very  wonderful  thing  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  statement. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  In  addition  to  the 
re.'il  property  contained  in  8<iunre  725  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  heretofore  acquired  as  a 
site  ff)r  an  addltlonnl  ofTlce  building  for  the 
United  States  Senate  under  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Second  Deficiency  Ajipropriatlon  Act, 
1948,  approved  June  25,  1948  (62  Stnt.  1028), 
the  Architect  of  the  Cnpltol  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlnR  Commis- 
sion. U  hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  transfer,  or  otherwise,  for 
purposes  of  extension  of  such  site  or  for 
additions  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  all  publicly  or  privately  owned  real 
property  contained  In  lots  48.  51,  62,  53.  54. 
55,  56.  76.  77.  78.  81.  82.  83.  84,  85.  88.  89.  90. 
91.  800.  801.  802.  803.  804.  809.  810,  811,  812. 
813,  814.  818,  810,  820.  821,  8::3.  and  824.  In 
sriuare  724  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  portion  of  the  alley  or  alleys  in  such 
square  bounded  on  the  west  by  lots  87.  48, 
and  8u3,  except  so  much  of  such  portion  as 
abuts  I<jU  819  and  80  PruiKlrd,  That  upon 
the  ftcquiwitlon  at  any  such  rc*l  property 
by  the  Ar<  hltect  of  the  Cupltol  on  behalf  of 
tlifi  United  Mtnte*,  ouch  property  shall  h« 
KUbjrct  to  tlio  proviKi(;ns  ul  l>i«  net  of  July 
rii   J040  inn  Hint  7in), 

ntJ  3  fnt  f»i«  piirp/moi  of  thU  net  iinrt 
<ff  •it/'h  net  t>i  Jiifi"  3ft  IW41  lti«i  |/;t«  nWfyn, 
Nri<t  fturl*  ttf  ntif/*  h«f*t"f'/rii  nr^inif'!  In 
MliMirD  TAn,  «h<l  Oin  UtlM  til  •<|ii«iri<  124  st(ih/rf. 
l/,4id  Ul  im  i»/'<|Uir««l  ti«>r«u>Ml«>r,  nhMll  h* 
(t««ii»««t  i</  «>»i<iii<t  i>t  itt0  out0t  Imc«  w(  th« 
curt/*  lit  "Ul  U  »<|(jiir<'« 

Hir4  '4  Ai«y  ^nnnttiiiitg  tut  i/nuUniniiiion 
hroii^ttt  iiiidor  tlil*  mi  nli.ill  Uu  (ondii<  ud  lii 
Hicnrciinra  wIMi  tlis  act  «»neui»d  "An  w  t  to 
provuio  for  th«  iu'f|iiUlilon  of  Innd  In  tb« 
Dlotrlct  of  C'olumbU  for  the  use  of  the  United 
httttcn"  approved  March  1,  1930  (19  D  C. 
Code,ucs  019-«44|. 

Ukc.  4.  NolwUhetandlng  any  other  pro> 
vision  of  law,  liny  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  cont.tiiied  In  square  724 
Bhail,  upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  ih* 
Cnpltol.  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  OfTlce  Bulldlns;  Commission,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 


Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  portion  rf 
the  aUey  or  alleys  authorized  to  t>«  acquired 
hereunder  shall  be  closed  ni,d  vacated  by  the 
Cummlaaionera  of  Ihe  District  of  Columbia 
In  accordance  with  any  request  therefor  made 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  ap- 
I)roval  of  such  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  ttUs  act.  the  Architect  of 
the  Cupllol.  when  directed  by  the  Senate 
Olflce  Building  Commission  to  so  act.  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  U^ie  demolition  of 
any  bulldlng.s  or  other  structures  on.  or  con- 
BtituUng  a  part  of.  such  property  and.  pend- 
ing demolition,  to  lease  any  or  all  of  such 
property  for  such  pemxis  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  mtxt 
advantageous  to  the  United  Stntea  and  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  such  property. 

Sec.  6.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol 
Police  shall  extend  over  any  real  property 
acquired  under  this  act.  Including  the  prop- 
erty in  square   725  referred  tt)  in  section  2. 

Sec.  7  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 
Commission.  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts BJ\d  to  make  such  other  expenditures. 
Including  expenditures  for  personal  and 
other  services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpo.'ies  of  tlil.s  act. 

Src  8  The  appropriation  of  such  »ums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  is  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  ^interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill>.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  rejwrted  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <S.  728'  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  property  in  square  724 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  extension  of  the  site  of  the  ad- 
ditional office  building  for  the  United 
States  Senate  or  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dition to  the  United  States  Capitol 
grounds,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 552,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nil*,  the 
prcvlouii  qiie*tlon  is  ordered. 

The  question  la  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wn«  ordTrd  f/7  b*»  rend  a 
third  tim»'  «nd  *•««  rrwd  lh<>  third  lime 

Th««  WI'PIAKn!  Iho  (jucUlon  !«  on 
th**  i>a»«iM«e  lit  the  bill, 

'Htr  bill   WAN  ptflXMtd 

A  m'liion  Uj  trconai<l4't'  Ha«  laid  on 
i\w  latil«. 


NEW  ENGLAND— A  FINE  PLACE  TO 
LIVE 

Mrs  ROGFRS  of  Ma»sachu»ettf  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unanlmoiui  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remark*. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 

S!>eaker.  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  sup- 
plement of  the  New  York  Times  of  yes- 
terday, Sunday,  May  18.  which  speaks 
of  the  tremendous  advantages  and 
beauty  of  New  England  and  the  great 
industrial  possibilities  there,  as  well  as 
something  about  the  fine  inhabitants. 
I  hope  many  will  come  to  New  England 
and  settle  there.  Of  course  I  believe  my 
own  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  States.  It 
was  in  my  own  district  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  where  "the  shot  that  was 
heard  around  the  world"  was  fired  and 
the  first  blow  for  freedom  was  struck. 
Ma.ssachusetts  is  living  up  to  Its  fine 
patriotic  heritage  and  is  a  thoroughly 
progressive  State  In  every  way. 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  SMALL 
BOATS 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  relatively  sudden  appear- 
ance of  five  or  six  million  small  boats 
spread  over  almost  every  suitable  stream 
or  body  of  water  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation  within  the  last  few  years  poses 
a  problem  far  more  si>ectacular  than  the 
appearance  of  the  automobile  quite  a 
few  years  ago.  Most  of  the  older  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  remember  the 
days  when  each  town  had  Its  own  speed 
limit,  and  trafBc  regulations  varied  from 
county  to  county  and  State  to  State. 

For  many  years  the  Coast  Guard  has 
had  virtually  exclusive  authority  to  en- 
force safety  regulations  and  the  boating 
and  shipping  laws  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  a  phrase  in- 
cidentally which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
boen  trying  to  define  ever  since  it  was 
first  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  So  long  as  pleasure  boats 
were  relatively  few  and  relatively  large, 
the  Coast  Guard  personnel  did  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  enforcing  laws  and  safety 
regulations. 

When  the  Numbering  Act  of  1018  waa 
passed,  It  dealt  with  approxlmat4>ly  100,- 
000  boata.  The  prewnt  problem  con- 
cerns about  60  or  70  time*  that  num- 
ber, The  drvelopm^nt  of  efflrlcnt,  llght- 
weiKht  outboard  motom  of  relaUvriy 
hl«h  poHpr  has  put  dmall  bo»l«i  into  /ant 
oprralKm  %htio  no  power  boaU  untd  io 
h*<,  TlMrra  u  no  lik«li)u>od  that  th« 
c'ottui  Ouard  i>»rinmntil  will  bo  cxpondod 
to  police  the  probWrm  now  pr«(k'nt«d  i^nd 
»vin  If  ji  were  $o  exparuJad,  U  would 
nave  no  authority  except  over  operation* 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  none  at  all  over  Intraatate 
waters.  H.  R,  11078,  authored  by  th« 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Bonnes),  and  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheriea 
Committee  on  April  15,  1958,  present* 
to  the  Hovse  the  Federal  legialatlon  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  an  orderly  solu- 


tion of  many  of  the  problems  which  had 
been  brought  into  being. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  foimd  in  sec- 
tions 9  and  13  which  in  effect  encourage 
a  imiformity  of  boating  laws,  a  coopera- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  them,  and  the 
declaration  that  the  States  shall  have 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  make  and 
enforce  State  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
small  boats. 

The  second  most  necessary  provision 
of  the  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  an  overall  numbering  sys- 
tem which  will  give  uniformity  to  the 
nimibering  of  boats  by  the  States  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  what  I  would 
expect  to  be  the  relatively  few  instances 
in  which  it  might  number  boats.  The 
present  law  under  which  boats  from  16 
feet  to  65  feet  long  are  numbered  would 
be  repealed  and  all  boats  under  65  feet, 
large  and  small,  will  be  numbered  under 
the  new  law.  The  fee  for  each  boat 
would  be  the  same,  probably  $3  for 
3  years,  the  total  amount  being  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  numbering.  A  first 
requisite  in  enforcing  safety  regulations 
is  the  identification  of  the  person  who 
violates  them.  Until  all  boats  which  it 
is  desired  to  regulate  are  numbered  in 
accordance  with  some  system  which  will 
Identify  them  wherever  they  may  be.  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible. 

The  third  most  Important  provision  in 
the  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  which 
requires  the  reporting  of  accidents  and 
the  compilation  of  statistics  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  concerning  such  accidents. 
At  the  present  time  the  statistical  Infor- 
mation available  from  all  sources  that 
could  be  found  is  so  inadequate  that  no 
definite  determination  of  the  causes  of 
accidents  and  the  damage  or  injuries 
which  result  from  them  can  be  made. 

There  are  two  other  principal  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  refer  more  to  the 
Federal  level  than  to  the  State  or  more 
local  level.  The  Coast  Ouard  would  be 
directed  to  define  generally  by  regulation 
the  acts  or  practices  which  constitute 
reckless  or  negligent  operation  of  a  boat. 
The  committee  sought  to  learn  what  acta 
might  be  enumerated  In  specific  terms, 
such  as  those  Involving  speed  limits,  over- 
loading, and  so  forth,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion and  the  boat«  themwlves  vary  so 
much  that  such  an  enumeration  is  vir- 
tually impossible,  A  more  general  de*m- 
natlon  which  prohibits  acts  from  which 
dftmaue  will  flow,  »uch  as  u  included  m 
prtiMfUt  low,  M<rm«d  more  practical  at 
this  limit, 

Tl»e  other  provision  would  «lve  the 
Coaat  Ouard  more  of  what  is  known  a* 
civil  penalty  authority  over  criminal 
negligence  or  reckleiMneAi  of  a  minor 
nature  and  would  make  enforcement 
simpler  and  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  police  court  procedure  which  will 
probably  prevail  in  the  States  than  is 
now  the  case.  These  provisions  will 
probably  give  some  measure  of  guidance 
to  the  States  in  the  framing  of  State 
laws.  The  bill  recognizes  that  there  will 
be  exceptions  from  the  imiformity  aris- 


ing out  of  local  conditions  which,  imder 

the  bill,  the  States  or  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  can  control  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  individual  situa- 
tions. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  numbering  must  be  affixed  to 
the  vessel  except  in  small,  open  boats. 
This  bill  exempts  all  boats  from  this 
provision,  requiring  instead  that  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  of  pocket  size  and 
available  when  the  boat  is  being  operated. 

H.  R.  11078  was  drafted  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  a  committee  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  That 
council  reports  that  47  State  govern- 
ments are  in  agreement  with  it,  New 
Hampshire  not  being  in  agreement. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  compulsion  on 
any  State  to  adopt  a  uniform  law.  A 
number  of  States  are  ready  to  act  In  the 
formulation  of  State  law  but  are  with- 
holding action  pending  the  enactment  of 
a  Federal  law.  I  presume  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  In  reporting  of  H.  R. 
11078  win  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  State 
action  should  be.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  authority  to  act  in  the  regula- 
tion of  small  boats  within  State  areas, 
but  on  navigable  waters,  will  be  question- 
able unless  Federal  law  Is  enacted  agree- 
ing to  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  there- 
fore hope  for  the  early  enactment  of 
H.  R.  11078. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  good  article  con- 
cerning the  subject  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  9.  1958.  which  I  include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 

Bonner  Boat  Safett  Bill  Runs  Into  Real 

Trouble 

(By  Malcolm  Lam  borne,  Jr  ) 

Tl^e  1958  Federal  Boating  Act  Is  in  trou- 
ble. 

Nearly  2  years  of  study,  hearings,  draft- 
ing and  redrafting  of  a  bill  aimed  at  bring- 
ing our  creaking  boating  laws  up  to  date 
this  summer  came  to  a  sudden  halt  yester- 
d.TV. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  voted  against 
granting  a  rule  on  the  bill  authored  by  Rep- 
resentative Bonnes.  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat, who  Is  chalmaan  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee. 

In  order  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  at  least  one  Member  who  voted 
against  It  would  have  to  move  at  the  next 
commltt«e  meeting  for  reconsideration.  Hill 
•xperts  say  that  rarely  happens.  The  com- 
mittee vot«  w««  »-ft. 

Boating  interests  nuUtd«  of  Cnngr^m 
henrd  thp  n«>w»  with  fmmt  dismay.  It  just 
didn't  »»«m  possible  that  th«  work  of  ihP 
Hiunpr  commltt**  was  g"jng  to  yo  Uowii 
th#  rtfwln 

M  J  Hivrm.  pfwlfjurfif  frt  th#  Watl/mal 
A^«'K'laiw»ti  M  Murin*  Vftt\-rn,  aaJ/J  Uh 
Mlfhl  l»»ttt  Ihn  ttulfn  (''/frimill**  inUnu  >»f». 
t>e«»r»  Ul  hav#  tHi0n  tm**d  o>»  «  Uek  ut  uha-t. 
stttfMhrii!  nt  tr»«  bill  uita  '  >u  HUn  ut  t-nmntiu 
ib«  p»ri'Xll£  numbfrfinff  ut  pt«<t*ur«  vrttti 
under  60  r««t "  !(«  expr»M«d  h/'ps  thol 
uttna  way  can  b«  found  to  get  thl«  \tnimt- 
tant  safety  legislation  to  th«  House  floor  tot 
consideration  this  seitslon. 

Thefce  also  were  the  sentlmenU  of  others 
Closely  sssoclated  with  the  Bonner  commit- 
tee's  work  since  It  began  lu  well-publicized 
safety  study  of  recreational  boating  2  years 
ago. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  first  cropped  up 
last  week,  when  Representative  Graham 
Ba«den.  also  of  North  Carolina.  Insisted  that 
tlie   bin  had  few  safely  features  In  it.     He 
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went  back  nearly  20  years  to  the  time  when 
tbe  Coast  Guard  arrested  and  cited  a  num- 
ber oX  his  constituents  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain boating  laws  then  In  existence.  IIU 
chief  objection  was  the  provision  for  num- 
bering boats  under  15  feet.  He  said  It 
would  work  a  hardship  on  rlvermen  and 
farmers  who  travel  around  In  small  powered 
boats. 

Representative  Bonneb  contends  that  the 
very  act  of  requiring  jjcrlodlc  numbering 
would  Increase  the  boat  owner's  responsi- 
bility to  abide  by  laws  and  safely  require- 
ments. 

Yesterday,  two  other  Congressmen  who 
are  boat  owners,  appeared  before  the  Ri'les 
Committee  and  argued,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Bonner  bill  provides  that  only 
boats  under  16  feet  would  have  to  be  num- 
bered and  pay  fees. 

That  certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
bill,  which  states  that  all  undocumented 
vessels  powered  by  motor  and  xinder  65  feet 
would  be  numbered  every  3  years  with 
reasonable    fees. 

The  two  witnesses  were  Representatives 
Dick  Lamkpord,  Maryland  Democrat,  and 
Stuyvesant  Wainwkicht.  New  York  Repub- 
lican. LANK.FORD  is  an  Annapolis  Yacht  Club 
member.  WAiNwr.icHT  sails  an  auxiliary 
sloop  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Representa- 
tive Wainwricht  said  he  appeared  for  the 
Florida  delegation,  a.s  well  as  Represent- 
atives HosMEB  of  California  and  GairFiN  of 
Michigan. 

He  later  sent  Bonnkr  a  letter  offering  to 
sit  down  with  him  and  write  a  bill  lliat 
would  accomplish  Improved  sixfety  on 
crowded  United  States  waterways. 

The  Bonner  committee  over  a  year  a^ 
had  concluded  the  time  wa.s  at  hand  for  tlie 
Congress  to  lead  tlie  way  for  the  48  States 
In  ujKlatlng  our  boating  laws  and  prevent- 
ing what  the  cliairman  once  called  a  Tower 
Of  Babel  In  boating  laws. 


UNFAm  TRADE  PRACTICFS  IN  MEAT 
MERCHANDISING 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  obicction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Utah? 

There  wa.s  no  objpction. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing que.stion.s: 

Ai-e  you  in  favor  of  protecting  small 
bu.sines.s  acrainst  unfair  trade  practices? 
Are  you  in  favor  of  attacking  the  rising 
food-cost  problem  and  reducing  the 
spread  between  what  the  housewife  pays 
for  her  meat  and  v.hat  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  live.stock? 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is 
"Yes."  you  will  wholeheartedly  support 
tlie  best  possible  legislation  to  control 
unfair  trade  practices  in  meat  merchaii- 
dizing. 

Thursday,  May  15.  the  Senate  passed. 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  S.  1356. 
designed  both  to  protect  the  .small  pack- 
ers and  also  to  reduce  the  ever  increas- 
ing price  spread — Congressional  Record 
pages  8814  to  8842.  The  House,  how- 
ever, will  soon  consider  H.  R.  9020. 
which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  will 
help  to  curb  unfair  trade  practices  in 
nonmeat  products  but  will  a.ssist  very 
little  in  pi-cventing  such  practices  in 
wholsesale  meat  merchandLsing. 

In  order  to  get  out  the  stiongest  pcs- 
siLlc  bill,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 


ment In  the  nature  of  a  .sub.stItuto,  which 
includes  the  language  of  S.  1356  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  fa)  subsection  (6) 
of  section  5  (a)  of  the  Federal  Trsde  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  (66  Stat.  632;  15 
U.  S.  C.  45  (a)  (6)  ).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  The  Commission  is  empowered  and 
directed  to  prevent  jiersons.  partnerahlps.  or 
corporations,  except  banks,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  air 
carriers  and  fore^ijn  air  carriers  subject  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  except 
as  provided  in  section  406  (b)  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (42  Stat.  199.  as 
amended;  7  U.  S.  C.  182).  from  using  unfair 
mcthuds  of  competition  In  commerce  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  hi  com- 
merce." 

(b)  Section  406  (b>  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  199.  as  amend- 
ed; 7  U.  S.  C.  182).  is  amended  to  read  as 
fdllows: 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  and  so  long  as  it  remains  In  effect,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  or  Jurisdiction  so  far  as  relating  to 
any  matter  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  by  title  II  of  this  act  If  It  concerns 
either  (1)  livestock  or  live  poultry,  or  (ID 
any  other  product  in  a  form  other  than  one 
In  which  it  Is  marketed  by  the  packer,  poul- 
try dealer,  or  poultry  handler;   or 

"(2)  by  titles  III  or  V  of  this  act.  except 
in  cases  in  which,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  complaint  has  been  served  under 
section  5  of  the  act  entitled  An  act  to  create 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission ,  to  define  Its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes.' 
approved  Septeniber  26.  1914.  or  under  section 
1 1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  net  to  supplement 
existing  law.s  asalnst  unlawful  restraints  snd 
monopolies,  antl  for  other  pur|)oees,*  approved 
October  15.  1914.  and  except  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  liie  exercise  of  his 
duties  hereunder,  shall  request  of  the  said 
Federal  Trade  Cominlsslon  that  it  make  in- 
vestigations and  report  In  any  case.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  maintain  such  liaison  as  Is  neces.«ary 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  In 
the  field  covered  by  this  act.  Each  shall  give 
immediate  notice  to  Hie  other  of  U\e  filing 
of  a  complaint  by  either  agency  with  respect 
to  any  matter  over  which  both  have  Juris- 
diction, and  thereafter  the  other  shall  not 
instltvite  proceedings  covering  the  same 
matter." 

The  amendment  made  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  effective  only  during  the  3-year 
period  beginning  wiili  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  except  that  it  shall  continue 
effective  thereafter  with  respect  to  com- 
plaints filed  by  eitiier  agency  during  such 
3-year  period. 

(c)  Section  202  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat.  159, 
as  amended;  7  U  S.  C  181  and  the  following) , 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "un- 
lawful" the  words  "with  respect  to  livestock, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  product.s 
in  unmanufactured  form,  poultry,  or  poultry 
products." 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Pa^-kers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1021.  as  amended  (42  Stat  159,  as 
amended;  7  U.  S.  C  161  and  the  following), 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "A  change  In  any  person's 
status  as  a  packer  or  live  poultry  dealer  or 
handler  after  a  transaction  or  net  has  oc- 
curred shall  not  affect  the  authority  or  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Institute  proceedings  and 
l.ssue  orders  based  upon  such  tratisaction  or 
act  applicable  to  such  person  or  such  action 
as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  tbe  exiforce- 
ment  of  such  orders." 

(e)  The  caption  to  title  TTT,  appearing  Im- 
mediately before  section  301  of  such  act  (42 


SUt  163:  7  V.  S.  C  20n  U  amended  by 
adding,  immediately  followlrg  the  word 
"Stockyarda."  the  words  "And  Livestock 
TraiisacUons." 

(f)  Section  301  (c).  •octlon  301  (d).  and 
section  312  (a  I  of  title  HI  of  such  act  (42 
Stnt.  163  and  107,  7  U  S.  C  201  and  213) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  in  each  such 
section,  wherever  they  appear,  the  words  "at 
a  stockyard  " 

(g)  Section  302  (a>  of  title  III  of  such 
act  (42  Stat.  163.  7  U.  S.  C  202a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(h)  Section  303  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  1C3;  7  U.  S  C.  203)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  flrst  sentence  thereof  the 
following  sentence-  "Every  other  person 
operating  as  a  market  agency  or  dealer  as 
defined  In  section  301  of  the  act  may  be 
required  to  regi.ster  In  iuch  maiiuer  aa  the 
Secretary   may   prescribe." 

(1)  Section  311  of  title  III  of  such  act  (42 
Stat.  167;  7  U.  S.  C  212)  i.s  amended  ly 
strlklni;  out  tlie  wurda  "atuckyard  owner  or 
market  agency"  wherever  they  occur  and  in- 
serting "stockyard  owner,  market  agency,  or 
dealer."  and  by  striking  out  "stockyard 
owners  or  market  agencies'  and  inserting 
"8t<5ckyard  owners,  market  agencies,  or 
dealers." 


THE  ITALIAN  NATIONy^L  ELECTIONS 
OF  MAY  25  AND  I  HE  FAILURE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  IN  ITALY 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  fMr  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  r(.'marks  at  this  i)oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROniNO  Mr  Speaker,  more 
than  30  million  Italians  will  go  to  the 
polls  on  May  25  and  elect  a  new  Parlia- 
ment to  rule  the  nation  for  the  next  5 
years.  Their  ballots  will  go  a  long  way 
In  deter-mining  whether  or  not  political 
democracy  and  economic  well-being  for 
all  will  continue  to  grow  as  they  have 
durintr  the  last  decade  Moreover.  Ital- 
ian participation  in  the  movements  for 
European  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
fense are  aKso  at  stake  in  this  election. 

We  all  hope  that  Italy  will  continue 
to  grow  as  a  stable  democracy.  But 
tho.se  of  us  of  Italian  descent  who  still 
have  relatives  and  friends  in  Italy  have 
a  special  love  for  the  country  and  a  par- 
ticularly strong  desire  that  democracy 
shall  flourish  In  thi.s  ancient  land  of  our 
forefathers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
each  of  us,  as  individuals,  should  make 
known  to  our  friends  and  loved  ones  in 
Italy  our  concern  that  the  democratic 
parties  w  in  on  May  25. 

The  United  States  Government  docs 
not  intervene  In  Italian  domestic  politics. 
To  do  so  would  be  an  affront  to  Italy's 
sovereignty  and  independence,  to  .say 
nothing  of  providing  a  field  day  for  the 
Communist  propaganda  writers  who  de- 
light In  painting  a  false  picture  of 
America  dominating  Europe. 

What  we  miist  do  is  to  write  to  our 
loved  ones  and  to  our  relatives  in  Italy  as 
individuals.  We  should  write  to  them  as 
we  would  normally  write  to  them,  sharing 
our  thoughts  and  our  hojx:s.  We  should 
tell  them  how  grateful  we  are  that  this 
new  democratic  Italy  has  grown  up  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  how  concerned  wc  are 
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that  they  do  all  in  their  ix>wer  to  get 
out  the  vote  on  election  day  to  help 
insure  viciory  tor  the  forces  of  democ- 

i.icy. 

Since  distance  lends  persiJectlve,  we 
in  America  may  even  be  able  to  give  our 
italiaii  friends  a  better  understanding 
of  the  progress  their  own  nation  has 
made  suice  World  War  II  and  the  ira- 
ix)rtance  of  this  year's  election  for  the 
future.  Heie  is  Uie  picture  as  we  see 
it  from  America. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Italy  was 
a  broken  and  defeated  coimtiy.  Its 
economy  was,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
stroyed. The  Italian  people  had  not 
lived  imder  a  dem(x:ratlc  government 
for  more  than  20  years,  since  Mu.ssolini 
and  his  Fa.sclst  Party  marched  to  power 
in  1922.  The  nation  had  to  start  fiom 
scratch  and  build  a  new  Italy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Italy. 

The  new  Italy  has  been  built  Fiist 
there  was  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Alcide  de  Gasperi.  Then,  after  his 
death,  others  took  up  the  battle  for  de- 
mociacy.  Italy  does  not  have  a  two- 
party  system  but  a  stable  democracy 
has  developed  around  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  It  has  seldom  ruled 
alone,  but  rather  has  been  the  leading 
party  around  which  other  demociatic 
parties  have  gathered  in  coalitions  Un- 
der the  new  Italian  Con.stitution,  polit- 
ical freedom  is  guaranteed  to  all.  Even 
the  Communist  Party  enjoys  complete 
freedom  to  present  its  candidates  and 
.seek  the  supix>rt  of  the  Italian  r>eople. 
But  if  the  Communists  should  ever  gain 
contiol  of  the  Government,  all  other 
political  parties  would  lose  their  free- 
dom and  Italy  would  pi-obably  pass  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  futuie  of 
Italian  democracy  thus  hangs  in  the 
balance  May  25. 

The  democratic  ItaUan  Government 
has  also  made  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
nation  s  grave.st  economic  problem,  the 
depres-sed  conditions  in  southern  Italy. 
The  10-year  Vanoni  plan,  instituted  in 
1935,  calls  for  an  annual  increase  In 
income  of  8  percent  in  southern  Italy 
as  the  result  of  a  2.1  percent  increase  in 
agriculture  and  a  10  percent  annual  in- 
ciease  in  industry  and  services.  Siiecial 
tax  privileges  are  granted  to  private 
companies  carrying  out  investment  proj- 
ects in  the  south  and  Parliament  has 
decided  that  from  now  on  public  indus- 
trial enterprises  will  devote  40  percent 
of  their  new  investment  to  the  indus- 
tiralizatlon  of  southern  Italy.  The  Va- 
noni plan  has  not  yet  reached  its  pro- 
jected annual  rate  of  devclonnent  in 
the  south.  But  this  is  the  first  con- 
certed effort  that  has  been  made  to 
overcome  the  pioblems  of  the  region  and 
success  will  come  only  after  a  long  hard 
struggle.  A  start  has  been  made  that 
was  never  made  under  the  Fascists. 
The  Communist  Party  has  opposed  ev- 
ery ineasure  that  will  better  the  position 
of  the  Italian  people.  Communism 
feeds  on  discontent  and  the  party  even 
stood  in  the  way  of  land  reform,  the 
most  basic  program  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  less  fortimate  economic  groups  in 
the  country.  A  victory  for  communism 
on  May  25  would  probably  call  a  halt 
to  the  development  of  economic  democ- 
racy in  Italy. 


Italy  has  now  become  a  responsible 
partner  in  the  movement  for  European 
economic  cooperation.  Italy  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  the  EJuropean 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  has  now 
taken  her  place  in  the  new  European 
Economic  Community — common  mar- 
ket— and  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community — Euratom.  To  an  ever-in- 
creasing degree  Italy  has  adopted  free 
trade  and  relies  on  the  vigor  and  indus- 
try of  the  Italian  economy  to  win  out 
in  the  competition  with  other  European 
countries.  Italy  has  become  firmly  in- 
tegrated into  the  single  economy  that  is 
emerging  in  Western  Europe.  Victory 
for  the  Italian  Communist  Party  would 
probably  bring  to  an  end  Italy's  par- 
ticipation In  the  movement  for  European 
economic  cooperation.  No  Communist 
government  wishes  to  be  dependent  up- 
on foreign  capitalist  economies  and 
therefoie  usually  tries  to  do  most  of  its 
trading  with  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Italy's  membership  in  NATO  is  also  at 
stake  in  the  May  25  elections.  All  the 
political  parties  except  the  Communists 
and  the  Nenni  Socialists  are  united  in 
the  conviction  that  Italy  must  remain 
in  NATO  and  must  continue  to  build  its 
defenses.  These  two  parties  stand  alone 
and  call  for  the  atomic  neutralization  of 
Italy  and  its  participation  in  a  neutral 
belt  stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea  on 
the  North,  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  South. 
And.  of  course,  they  are  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile  bases  in  Italy.  Yet, 
these  bases  will  probably  be  essential 
for  effective  deteiTence  of  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack.  Without  mi.ssile  bases 
NATO's  ability  to  defend  Europe  against 
an  all-out  Soviet  attack  will  gradually 
diminish  and  the  alliance  probably  fall 
apart. 

The  danger  that  communism  might 
come  to  power  in  Italy  has  receded  some- 
what in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  party 
remains  powerful  and  it  can  obstruct  the 
development  of  the  new  Italy  even  with- 
out a  parliamentary  majority.  Over  the 
last  4  years  Communist  strength  in  the 
organized  labor  movement  has  declined 
by  almost  one-half.  In  1957.  the  Com- 
munists lost  the  shop  stewards  elections 
in  30  Fiat  plants,  employing  more  than 
60,000  workers.  The  Union  of  Porters 
and  Carriers,  representing  20,000  mem- 
bers, left  the  Communist-dominatrd 
General  Confederation  of  Labor — 
COIL — the  next  month,  and  in  July 
1957  the  Italian  Seamen's  Union,  claim- 
ing 40. COO  members,  proclaimed  its  ab- 
solute independence  and  withdrew  from 
the  confederation. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  Italian 
Communi.st  Party  v.-as  a  Moscow  hirelin?. 
that  doubt  should  have  been  thoroughly 
dispelled  w  hen  43  leading  members  of  the 
party  resi.qned  last  year  charging  subor- 
dination of  evei-y  action  of  the  Italian — 
Communist — party  to  the  needs  of  the 
Soviet  state.  Togliatti,  the  long  time 
leader  of  the  Italian  Communists,  has 
followed  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  Mos- 
cow line  and  even  supported  the  brutal 
repression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
by  the  Soviet  armed  forces,     Luigi  Longo, 


who  has  replaced  Togllattt,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, is  no  different.  If  anything,  he 
is  even  more  faithful  to  his  Moscow 
masters. 

The  Communists  pose  as  Italian  pa- 
triots, but  they  have  consistently  adopted 
policies  that  are  dictated  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  opposed  Italian  participation 
in  the  movements  for  European  economic 
cooperation,  as  well  as  NATO.     On  the 
vital    question    of    Trieste,    the    Italian 
Communist     stood     with      Yugoslavia 
against  his  own  country.    They  have  op- 
posed everything  the  democratic  Italian 
Government  has  done  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  Italian  working  people,  preferring 
to  continue  the  poverty  and  unrest  that 
made  the  claims  of  communism  more  ap- 
pealing.   Now  they  say  that  Italy  should 
be  safe  from  rockets  and  missiles  by 
neutralizing   herself.     This,    too,    serves 
only  the  Soviet  interests  of  weakening 
the  defenses  of  Western  Europe  and  di- 
viding the  allies.    As  a  member  of  this 
band  of  weak  neutralized   states,  Italy 
would  be  subject  to  Soviet  domination 
without  the  Russians  having  to  launch  a 
single  rocket  or  missile.    Italy  could  be 
nibbled  to  death  by  Soviet  Russia  for 
she  would  have  no  mearis  to  defend  her- 
self. 

The  leftwing   Socialists  under  Pietro 
Nenni  are  birds  of  a  feather  with  the 
Communists.    For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  they  would  break  away  and  es- 
tablish their  independence  from  Moscow, 
But  on  December  7.  of  last  year,  Nenni 
declared  that  his  party  would  collaborate 
with  the  Communists  asain  in  the  next 
elections.     And    the    central   committee 
of  the  Socialist  Party  passed  a  resolution 
pointing  out  the  necessity   of  unity  of 
action  with  the  Communist  Party.    Thus 
it  would  appear  that  a  vote  for  the  So- 
cialists is  the  same  as  a  vote  for  the 
Communists. 

These  are  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
forthcoming  elections  and  the  forces  that 
s'tand  in  the  way  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  democratic  Italy  as  a  responsible 
partner  in  Western  economic  coopera- 
tion and  in  NATO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  should  let 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  Italy  know 
that  we  stand  with  them  and  that  we 
realize  how  crucial  tliis  election  i.s  for 
Italy.  This  is  why  we  should  urge  them 
to  "get  out  the  vote"  on  May  25  for  the 
democratic  parties.  Our  letters  may  well 
help  assure  continued  rule  by  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  Italy. 


PAYMENT  OP  BALANCE  OF  AWARDS 
MADE  BY  PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAM- 
AGE COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Miller!  is  recognized 
for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  and  read  the 
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remarks  made  here  by  Majority  Floor 
Leader  McCormack  and  Minority  Floor 
Leader  Martin  regarding  the  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  our  country  of  President  Car- 
los P.  Garcia,  of  the  Philippines,  wherein 
they  both  declared  that  a  warm  and  cor- 
dial welcome  awaits  him  in  Washington. 
This  shows  that  political  parties  are 
agreed  that  in  our  Congress  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  a  partisan  issue  and  that  we 
are  always  ready  to  show  our  Philippine 
allies  that  when  it  concerns  their  best 
interests  we  in  America  are  united  and 
we  forget  our  partisan  differences. 

It  seems  apropos,  therefore,  that  at 
this  time  I  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  on  July  1, 
1957. 1  introduced  a  bill  <H.  R.  8791  >  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  balance 
due  upon  awards  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms   of    the    Philippine   Rehabilitation 

Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  to  our  embarrassment  and  sor- 
row, only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
amounts  awarded  to  claimants  in  the 
Philippines  for  their  war  damage  losses 
were  actually  paid,  and  even  after  re- 
ducing the  amounts  of  the  awards  in  ex- 
cess of  $500  by  25  percent  as  provided  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  still  22 '2  percent 
of  each  award  remains  unsatisfied. 

Many  of  the  present  Members  of  Con- 
gress participated  in  the  deliberations 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  We  were 
most  solicitous  over  the  welfare  of  our 
gallant  allies  and  anxious  to  repair  the 
destruction  wrought  in  the  war  and 
rehabilitate  the  economy  ravaged  by  a 
common  enemy.  On  earlier  occasions  I 
have  pointed  out  that  from  the  time  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  79th  Congress.  I  have 
continuou.sly  taken  an  active  interest  in 
all  legislation  intended  to  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Philippines.  I  have  done  .so 
cut  of  an  earnest  and  sincere  conviction 
that  the  Philippines  is  entitled  to  every 
act  of  grace  and  to  every  gesture  of 
generosity  of  which  we  may  be  capable. 

Moreover,  as  one  who  has  been  closely 
a.ssociated  with  le<4is!ation  of  interest 
to  the  Philippines  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, I  can  assert  in  positive  terms  that 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
the  Bell  Trade  Act  constituted  a  com- 
pact between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  which  should  be  observed  in 
the  minutest  details  by  our  country  as 
well  as  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  194G  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  pursuance  of 
very  definite  promises  made  by  our  high- 
est officials  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  war.  More  than  an  act  of  benevo- 
lence, it  represented  a  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  very  real  aid 
the  Philippines  rendered  us  in  the  allied 
cause.  On  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se  we 
heard  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  at  the 
time  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines,  championing  the  cause  of 
his  people  and  eloquently  reminding  us 
of  Philippine  loyalty  to  freedom  and  de- 
inocracy. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  desire, 
even  the  anxiety  of  our  Government  to 
fulfill  its  promises  and  to  continue  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  our  sister  Re- 
public.    We  must  never  let  the  passing 


of  time  or  our  preoccupations  in  other 
directions  in  this  troubled  world  stand 
in  the  way  of  honest  objectives  long 
entertained  and  often  expressed. 

President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  Is  soon  to 
embark  upon  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
where  he  will  be  greeted  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  engage  in  discussions  with  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  of  our 
distinguished  representatives.  The  time 
seems  opportune  to  repeat  some  of  the 
words  which  I  used  when  I  introduced 
H.  R.  8791  in  the  effort  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  in  the 
present  Congress  to  show  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  that  we  do  not  only  wel- 
come their  President  with  the  usual  so- 
cial amenities  but  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  promises  we  have  made  to 
them  and  that  we  intend  to  live  up  to 
our  commitments. 

HISTORICAL   BACKGROUND 

The  Philippine  Republic  is  one  of  our 
most  dependable  allies  in  that  area  of  tlie 
world  where  the  international  situation 
is  presently  so  very  delicate.  She  has 
made  wonderful  progress  in  combating 
communism,  principally  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  democratic  system  can  pro- 
vide a  higher  standard  of  living  to  the 
working  cla.ss  tiian  any  totalitarian 
method.    This  she  has  been  able  to  do 

notwithstanding  the  still  un.satisfactory 
condition  of  her  economy  resulting  from 
her  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 

last  war. 

The  Philippines  are,  indeed,  the  show- 
case of  democracy  in  Asia.  If  the  Fili- 
pinos succeed  in  proving  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  of  Asia  that  under 
democratic  practices  they  are  able  to  es- 
tablish, and  maintain,  a  higher  standard 
of  living  tiian  the  people  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  neutralist  countries,  the  free 
world  will  liave  won  a  battle  that  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  gains  effected  by 
divisions  of  soldiers  or  billions  in  hand- 
outs. 

president's  messacb 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  re- 
call a  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  message  to  Congre.ss 
stressing  the  need  for  intensifying  our 
cooperation  with  the  free  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  in  tlieir  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  development  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  I  quote  from  his 
message : 

Tiie  motivation  behind  thl.s  cooperation  Is 
twofold:  Our  fixed  belief  In  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  human  Individual  whatever 
his  race  or  flag  may  be,  and  our  dedication 
to  the  principle  that  the  fruits  of  national 
growth  must  be  widely  shared  in  every 
society. 

A.?  a.  people  we  ln.«il8t  that  the  dignity  of 
the  hulivKliiul  and  his  manifold  rights  re- 
quire for  their  pre.servatlori  a  constantly  ex- 
panding economic  base.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  continued  economic,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  progres.s  are  furthered  by  similar 
progress  everywhere. 

We  seek  to  evolve  a  consl.stent  and  stable 
economic  policy  which  will  assist  free  na- 
tions In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  sound 
growth  for  their  economies. 

PHILIPPINE   economy;    rr    is   still    ear   from 

COMPLETE    RECOVERY 

The  Philippine  Islands,  which  always 
had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
us     and     with     the     world     before     the 


war,  have  piled  up  a  tremendous  trade 
deficit  during  the  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  This  Is  con- 
tinuing and  intensifying. 

The  country  is  still  plagued  by  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  and  has  had  to 
adopt  strict  currency  and  import  con- 
trols. These  conditions  prevail,  even 
thouKh  there  have  been  serious  and 
sometimes  effective  efforts  to  overcome 
them. 

PROBLEM.    REASONS,     AND    BACKCROtTND    OF    »rLL 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Hou.se  will  simply  pay  a  balance  still 
unpaid  of  the  awards  made  by  the  Phil- 
ippine War  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to  war 
victinis  whose  property  was  lost  or  dam- 
aged. If  a  balance  remains,  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Philippines  for  furth- 
er rehabilitation  of  public  projects  which 
suffered  war  damage.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  will  be  provided  for 
this  purjwse.  It  may  be  timely  to  point 
out  now,  and  this  to  refresh  our  recol- 
lection, some  of  the  Incidents  of  war 
damage  in  the  PhiUppines  and  our  ef- 
forts to  compensate,  rectify,  and  repair 
it. 

Throughout  the  half-century  when 
the  Philippines  was  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  frequent  dec- 
larations by  our  fwlicymakers  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  created  a  free  and 
independent  nation  at  such  time  as  its 
people  were  able  to  govern  themselves — 
the  only  Christian  nation  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Philippines  had  been 
under  foreign  rule  for  several  centuries. 
Chinese.  Dutch.  British,  and  Spanish 
were  among  those  who  conquered  parts 
or  all  of  the  7.000-island  archipelago 
from  time  to  time,  despite  the  resistance 
of  tiie  Filipinos  and  their  desire  for  in- 
dependence. In  the  50  years  of  Ameri- 
can control,  there  was  no  le.ssening  of 
the  wish  for  freedom  which  was  prom- 
ised at  such  time  as  the  people  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  sustain  it. 
Meanwhile.  American  teachers  sought 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  youth; 
agricultural  experts  endeavored  to  dem- 
onstrate improved  methods  of  crop  pro- 
duction; teclinicians  introduced  new 
procedures  for  industries  and  busine.ss; 
and  effort,s  were  made  to  instruct  in  the 
sound  administration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprises.  * 

World  War  II  interrupted  the  prepa- 
ration for  independence  by  the  Philip- 
pines. History  records  the  grim  events 
that  occurred  in  what  was  then  the  Com- 
monwealth between  December  7,  1941, 
and  the  time  of  liberation  in  1945.  De- 
spite the  propaganda  of  the  Japanese, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple remained  loyal  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  years  of  Amer- 
ican jurisdiction.  They  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and,  during  the  Japanese  occupation, 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  those  nationals 
of  the  United  States  who  were  impris- 
oned or  who  waged  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  invaders.  Their  loyalty  and 
a.ssistance  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  havoc  that  was  wreaked  on  their 
homes,  farms,  industries,  and  businesses. 
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or  the  torture  and  even  death  to  which 
many  were  subjected.  When  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  returned 
to  the  Philippines,  the  people  again 
fought  to  overcome  the  Japanese. 

The  heroic  assistance  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  made  at  the  cost  of  blood 
and  suffering  beyond  human  endurance 
shortened  the  war  which  meant  the  sav- 
ings in  an  untold  number  of  American 
lives  and  ca-sualties.  Measured  in  dollars 
saved,  the  stun  set  forth  In  the  bill  is 
insignificant. 

With  the  concltision  of  the  war,  the 
United  States  made  ready  to  grant  the 
long-awaited  independence  to  the  Phil- 
ippine people.  The  ravages  of  the  con- 
flict. Including  the  destruction  caused  in 
the  battle  of  liberation  and  the  tragic 
events  of  the  occupation,  however,  had 

serioLLsly  disrupted  the  life  and  economy 

of  the  Philippines.  Its  financial  con- 
dition prevented  the  people  from  em- 
barking on  a  CO  reer  as  a  free  nation  with- 
out a.ssistance.  The  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Piiillppines 
had  been  unique  and,  during  the  occu- 
pation, the  highe.st  American  officials  had 
given  assurances  that  the  damage  of  war 
would  be  repaired  and  the  people  repaid. 
With  the  granting  of  Independence,  the 
t;me  for  the  fulflilmcnt  of  these  assur- 
ances had  come. 

In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
.^^rntatives  there  was  overwhelming  sen- 
timent to  restore  damaged  and  destroyed 

public  and  private  property  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. One  of  the  difficulties,  however, 
was  the  que.<^tion  of  cost.  Various  sur- 
veys had  been  made,  but  it  was  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  to  obtain  a  detailed 
accounting  of  all  destruction.  On  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  then  available,  it 
was  agreed  in  April  1946  that  the  United 
Slates  Government  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $400  million  for  tlie 
payment  of  claims  for  damage  to  pri- 
vate property.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
press  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
J120  million  for  the  restoration  and  im- 
provement of  public  property  and  essen- 
tial public  services. 

The  legislation  which  contained  these 
nutliorizations  was  entitled  "The  Philip- 
pine Reliabilitaticn  Act  of  1946."  and 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  Phllii:>pine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion to  expend  the  $400  million  for  pri- 
vate claim  payment.s.  In  addition,  the 
Commis-sion  was  allotted  $57  million  of 
the  $120  miUion  authorized  for  the 
restoration  of  public  property.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  latter  fund  was  allocated  as 
follows: 

Public  Roads  Admini?^tration,  for  re- 
habilitation of  road  and  bridges,  $40  mil- 
lion; Corps  of  Engineers,  for  restoration 
of  ports  and  harbors.  $18  million;  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  for  the  resto- 
ration and  improvement  of  health  serv- 
ices. $5  milhon. 

THE    PHILIPPINE    KEHABILrTATION    ACT    OF     ie4a 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1046  was  an  early  implementation  of  the 
exjDressed  purposes  of  Members  of  our 
Congress  to  take  care  of  immediate  Phil- 
ippine rehabilitation  problems  in  rough 
outline  as  quickly  as  pos.slble.  It  was 
obviously  not  Intended  as  blanket  lesis- 


latlon  to  cover  all  of  the  vexatious  chal- 
lenges imphclt  in  these  problems. 

The  act  was  administered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Prank  A.  Waring,  of  California; 
the  Honorable  John  A.  O'Donnell,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  then  judge,  Fran- 
cisco A.  E>elgado.  of  Bulacan,  Philippines. 
Judge  Delgado  later  became  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Philippine  Senate.  He  is  not  un- 
known to  the  older  Members  of  this  body 
who  remember  him  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  the  Philippines  during 
the  74th  Congress.  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  only  recently  that  Senator  Delgado 
has  been  named  by  President  Garcia  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Philippine  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  where  we  are 
sure  he  will  continue  his  distinguished 
career  and  exhibit  his  lasting  friendship 

for   the   United   States. 

Payments  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission,  prorated  according 
to  law  among  all  claimants,  totaled  52.5 
percent  of  the  amount  allowed  on  each 
claim  In  excess  of  $500.  in  contempla- 
tion of  exorbitant  postwar  cost,  of  sub- 
stantial disallowances  on  the  claim  as 
filed,  and  the  partial  payment  of  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  amount  approved, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  War  Damage  Com- 
mission that  successful  claimants  prob- 
ably received  no  more  than  20  percent 

of  the  cost  of  the  reproduction  of  their 
homes,  businesses,  and  other  property. 
Finally,  when  aU  the  claims  had  been 

adjudicated  and  it  was  adjudged  that 

with  the  funds  available  the  combined 
total  would  be  52.5  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved balance  of  any  claim  adjudicated 
for  more  than  $500.  or  22.5  percent  less 
than  the  statutory  amount  of  75  percent 
fixed  by  the  act. 

The  War  Dama.'re  Act  aforesaid  was 
rcpoi  ted  by  the  old  Committee  on  Insular 
AfTair.s.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  this 
committee  under  the  chairman.ship  of 
Judge  Jasper  Bell,  of  Missouri,  affection- 
ately known  to  all  who  were  here  throush 
the  79th  Congress.  Tlie  committee  had 
no  precedent  to  guide  it.  In  its  wisdom, 
however,  the  committee  wrote  the  follow- 
ins  language  into  Report  No.  1921,  page 
32,  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  79th  Congress,  2d 
session: 

While  the  committee  feels  It  Is  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  through  this  legislation 
(S.  1610)  for  the  rebuilding  and  restoration 
of  tlie  physical  pl.int  of  the  Philippines.  It  is 
pcnernlly  realized  that  additional  legislation 
will  probably  be  neccEsary  In  the  future  to 
augment  and  supplement  the  benefits  which 
will  be  accomplished  through  S.  16ia  •  •  *. 
It  Is  expected  that  proposals  for  additional 
legislation  will  be  m.ide  from  time  to  time  by 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commission 
to  meet  needs  for  legislation  as  they  arise. 

It  Is  fair  to  state  that  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  the  report  certainly  was 
not  placed  in  there  by  accident  and  can- 
not be  discarded.  The  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  as  the  record  will 
attest,  did  a  most  efficient  and  exemplary 
job.  It  not  only  concluded  its  work  a 
month  ahead  of  the  statutory  deadline, 
but  It  returned  a  substantial  part  of  the 
money  authorized  for  its  administrative 
expenses  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 


CONCLUSIOM 


The  necessity  and  the  wisdom  prompt- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  bill  should  not 
require  further  emphasis.  I  shall,  how- 
ever. In  conclusion,  attempt  to  summar- 
ize, first,  our  obligation  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  our  commitment  under  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  to  pay  war 
damages  to  the  extent  of  75  percent  of 
amounts  awarded  in  excess  of  $500  for 
each  claim  and,  second,  the  economic  and 
political  wisdom  of  doing  so  now  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest.  The  people  of 
the  Philippines  were  virtually  our  wards 
and  we  their  tutors  in  democracy  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Our  trade  ties, 
like  our  institutions,  were  closely  knit. 

During  the  recent  war,  they  re- 
sponded to  a  natural  urge  to  join  us  in 

resisting  the  Japanese  aggression  and 
paid  with  blood  and  sweat,  yes,  with  the 

lives  Of  their  people  for  their  resistance 
to  an  enemy  drunk  with  power,  intent 
upon  estabhshing  a  "coprosperity  sphere 
of  Asia."  and  an  "Asia  for  the  Asians. - 
The  valiant  resistance  in  the  Philip- 
pines shortened  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
by  many  months  if  not  by  many  years. 
Not  only  generosity  and  appreciation, 
but  a  sense  of  justice  prompted  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  promise  to 
restore  the  Philippines  after  the  war  to 
the  last  nipa  hut  and  carabao. 

The  technique  of  repairing  war  dam- 
age was  not  easy  to  find ;  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  war  damage  compensation  to 
losers  of  private  property  to  the  extent 
of  $500  in  full  to  the  small  victims  and 
75  percent  in  excess  of  $500  of  the 
awards  made  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  called  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  to  those  who  were 
more  considerably  damaged.  Of  this 
amount  the  small  victims  received  their 
full  payment  of  $500  or  less,  which,  in 
most  instances,  was  far  from  adequate 
compensation.  The  larger  losses  re- 
covered not  to  the  extent  of  75  percent 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  52 '2  percent. 

The  framers  of  the  Philippine  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1946  realized  that  fu- 
ture adjustments  might  have  to  be 
made.  It  seems  very  plain  that  one  of 
the  adjustments  to  be  made  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  22 '2  percent 
already  committed  to  tho.se  war  victims 
whose  losses  had  been  evaluated  by  the 
War  Damage  Commission  and  who  had 
a  right  to  expect  payment  of  the  full 
amount  permitted  imder  the  statute. 

The  Philippines  still  constitute  an  im- 
portant source  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
United  States.  We  import  items  from 
these  islands  and  our  exports,  including 
many  well-known  American  brand 
products,  are  as  familiar  to  the  Philip- 
pine people  as  they  are  to  us.  A  bol- 
stering of  the  economy  of  the  Philip- 
pines, we  may  be  assured,  will  have 
more  immediate  effects  on  our  trade 
relations  than  contributions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  maintenance  of 
our  position  with  the  Philippines  as  our 
closest  and  perhaps  our  only  true  friend 
in  the  Far  East  is  an  assumed  objective 
in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  Philippines  present  the  showcase 
of  democracy  in  the  Far  East.     From  a 
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military  standpoint,  we  have  Installa- 
tions there  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  protection  of  our  outpost  of  Pacific 
defenses. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  the 
late  great  President  Magsaysay.  the 
Philippines  went  into  a  process  of  de- 
velopment and  fortification  of  their 
economy,  as  well  as  resistance  to  the 
threat  of  international  communism. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  his 
all  too  short  career.  President  Magsay- 
say wrote  indelibly  on  Philippine  history 
its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  its  dedication  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lot  of  the  common  man.  We  are 
happy  and  fortunate  to  be  assured  that 
the  course  plotted  by  President  Magsay- 
say will  be  followed  without  deviation. 

The  new  President,  Garcia,  is  also  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  unwaveriHR  in  his  opposition  to 
communism.  When  he  was  Inducted 
Into  office  as  the  fourth  President  of  the 
Philippines,  he  said: 

I  slrall  carry  out  every  Item  of  the  Mag- 
eaysay  program  to  Its  full  realization. 

He  also  said,  as  pointed  out  by  our 
majority  leader.  Mr.  McCormack.  of 
Ma.s.>^achusetts.  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  Congress,  that  he  would  continue  to 
carry  out  the  same  foreign  policy  laid 
out  by  the  Magsaysay  administration  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  internation- 
al security  and  compliance  with  Philip- 
pine commitments  to  the  United  States 
and  SEATO. 

Also,  the  Philippine  Amba.ssador  to  the 
United  States.  General  Carlos  P.  Rom- 
ulo,  well  known  and  highly  regarded 
in  this  House,  has  assured  us  that  under 
President  Garcia's  leadership,  the  Phil- 
ippine ship  of  state  will  continue  sailing 
on  an  even  keel. 

In  this  connection,  T  wish  to  state  that 
General  Romulo  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  American 
people  more  Philippine-conscious  and  he 
has  done  everything  on  the  diplomatic 
level  and  consistent  with  his  position  as 
amba-ssador  to  support  the  objectives  I 
seek  in  my  bill  H  R.  8791.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  the  Congress  as  highly  as  General 
Romulo  because  of  his  military  record 
as  aide  to  General  MacArthur  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  his  fight  for 
freedom  in  peace  as  president  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  let  us 
welcome  President  Garcia  with  tangible 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  and  regard  for 
his  people,  and  the  passage  of  my  bill, 
H.  R.  8791  is  one  such  proof. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. D.  C:  HISTORIC  OCCA- 
SION 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ai- 
BFRT>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thompson  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects 
in  which  I  have  had  a  truly  lifetime 
Interest  is  the  Panama  Canal — the  great 
project  launched  in  1903  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  President  Theodore 


Roosevelt.  Always  considered  by  him  as 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  in  1803.  the  value  of  this 
key  transportation  artery  has  grown  with 
the  years,  measuring  up  to  the  vision  of 
all  who  in  significant  ways  contributed 
toward  its  successful  construction,  or  af- 
terward toward  its  efficient  maintenance 
and  operation. 

It  was  my  special  privilege  on  May  10. 
1958,  to  attend  the  23d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  at  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel 
in  the  city,  and  to  participate  in  its 
program  which  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  management  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1950  and  to  the  memorlalization  of 
Gen.  James  Gordon  Steese.  The  occa- 
sion was  outstanding,  and,  indeed,  of  his- 
toric character. 

The  society  consists  of  former  ofHcials. 
engineers,  and  others  who  were  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  water- 
way and  its  subsequent  operation;  also 
personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  on  the 
isthmus.  Thus,  its  members  by  long 
residence  in  that  key  area  know  its  prob- 
lems and  pitfalls  through  experience. 

The  officials  of  the  society  were  Alex- 
ander E  McClure.  president:  Gu.stav  C. 
Hertz,  vice  president;  and  Clarence  L. 
Chapin,  secretary-treasurer.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  consisted  of 
Hon.  Maurice  H  Thatcher,  chairman, 
Joseph  A.  Chee.seman.  Roger  S.  Erdman, 
Stephen  Latchford,  and  Col.  David  R. 
Wolverton. 

The  distinguished  guests  Included: 

John  J.  Daly,  editor  and  writer. 

Chalkley  DuVal,  chief  engineer  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  Va. 

Dr.  Arno  C.  Ficldner.  consulting  fuels 
technologist. 

Capt.  James  W    Farmer. 

Harry  W.  Franiz.  Laiin-Amcrican  cor- 
respondent. United  Press. 

Henderson  B.  Gregory,  naval  engineer. 

Capt.  M.  E.  Higgins,  Medical  Corps., 
United  States  Navy,  retired. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Soars,  professor  of  history 
emeritus  Purdue  University. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Sherman  Rogers,  board 
of  trustees.  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Shipley,  former  Chief  of  the 
Passport  Division,  State  Department. 

Col.  John  F.  Siler.  president  emeritus 
of  the  Gorgas  Institute  of  Tropical  and 
Preventive  Medicine. 

Mi.'s  Sophia  M.  Steese.  sister  of  Gen- 
eral Steese.  ' 

Fred  G.  Swartson.  attorney  of  Tyler, 
Tex. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill.  professor  of 
American  diplomatic  history.  George- 
town University. 

Al.so,  Miss  Anna  P.  Youngman,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Wa.shinston  Post, 
and  Mi.ss  Mary  Youngman;  Mrs.  Roy  O. 
Woodruff,  widow  of  the  Bay  City,  Mich., 
district  Congressman  for  many  years; 
and  Miss  Helen  King,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Those  present  included  six  former 
presidents  of  the  society.  Col.  George  S. 
Brady.  Andrew  W.  Dewling,  Edward  H. 
Davidson.  William  R.  McCann.  Walter 


G.  Ross,  and  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher; 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  well-known  his- 
torian of  the  Panama  Canal  and  author 
of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan 
for  its  major  op>erational  Improvements. 
Col.  Pierre  Gaillard.  son  of  David  D. 
Gaillard.  deceased,  former  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  for 
whom  the  famous  Culebra  Cut  was  re- 
named; Herbert  D.  Hinman;  and  Eileen 
Gorgas  Wrightson.  daughter  of  Gen. 
William  Crawford  Gorgas.  the  great 
sanitarian  of  the  Isthmus,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Also  present  was  Mrs.  Thatcher.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  she  and  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher — following  his  appoint- 
ment to  membership  on  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission — were  married  at  her 
home  in  Frankfort.  Ky..  on  May  4,  1910, 
and  immediately  left  for  New  York, 
sailing  thence  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
6,  for  the  Isthmus.  Their  ship  was  the 
Panama  Railroad  liner,  the  old  Pan- 
ama, under  the  command  of  Captain 
Corning,  a  well-known  navigator  of  his 
day.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  latter. 
Governor  Thatcher  delivered  aboard 
ship  a  Mothers  Day  address  on  Sunday, 
May  10,  1910 — 48  years,  to  the  day,  be- 
fore tins  23d  annual  meeting  of  the 
society. 

The  principal  addi-ess  was  by  the  Hon- 
orable George  H.  Roderick.  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  charged  with 
supervision  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  after  whom  I  spoke.  The 
Honorable  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  sole 
surviving  member — 1910-13 — of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  former 
civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  life- 
long student  of  Isthmian  problems,  and 
a  distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, was  toastmaster.  A  delightful 
musical  program  was  rendered. 

The  major  features  of  the  occasion 
and  the  resulting  resolutions  were  timely 
and  together  constituted  meritorious 
contributions  to  the  literature  that  is 
now  cumulating  in  connection  with  the 
current  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Tlie  principal  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  invocation,  the  in- 
troductions of  guest  speakers  by  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher,  tli?  addresses  of  Secre- 
tary Roderick,  and  myself,  follow: 

President  McClure.  presldlni;,  called  on 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harrl.s.  D  D  .  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  deliver  the 
Invocation. 

Invocation  bt  Dh.  Harbis 
Our  Father  God.  who  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  our  fathers  trusted  in 
Thee  and  were  not  confounded:  In  Thee 
we  trust.  In  this  dread  day  freighted  with 
destiny  for  all  mankind,  conscious  of  the 
tangled  tragedy  In  which  all  human  rela- 
tlonshljss  are  caught,  we  are  called  with  all 
men  to  choose  life  or  death,  the  blessing 
or  the  curse.  Make  us.  we  pray,  fitting  In- 
struments for  the  holy  enterprise,  under 
Thee,  of  bulldlnir  a  fairer  earth,  where  Thy 
children  under  all  skies  may  dwell  hi  peace 
and  plenty,  fraternity,  and  lll>erty. 

We  give  thanks  for  those  Intrepid,  Invin- 
cible spirits  who  were  the  valiant  builders 
of  the  heroic  yesterdays — especially  for  those 
who  linked  the  oceans  across  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  the  separating  Isthmxis — who 
dared  the  threatening  dangers  of  disease 
and     treacherous     terrain     and     defied     the 
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specter  of  the  impo«slbIe,  achieving  upon  the 
failures  of  the  past  an  engineering  miracle, 
through  which  the  llfeblood  of  world  com- 
merce could  flow.  May  the  conception, 
execution  and  completion  of  this  masterpiece 
of  faith  and  works,  whoee  towering  accom- 
plishment Is  not  dimmed  by  the  years,  speak 
to  us  of  the  qualities  which  In  the  present 
national  crisis  will  Insure  victory  for  free 
men,  as  with  blood  and  sweat  and  tears 
destroying  the  separating  barriers  they  tie 
together  the  oceans  and  continents  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea  Into  a  golden  brotherhood 
of  all  peoples.  We  ask  It  In  the  Name  that 
U  above  every  name.     Amen. 

Remariu  or  OovntNoa  THATCHn  Inthoduc- 
iNo    Assistant    Uecretabt    or    thk    Aimt 

RODEXICK 

It  becomes  my  very  great  pleasure,  and 
honor,  to  lntrodu<-e  a  speaker — to  most  of 
you  personally  known,  as  he  has  been  with 
us  before  as  a  guest — he  and  his  charming 
lady.  We  like  to  have  on  our  prog:rams  some 
text  or  lines  aprfjpoa  of  the  Panan-.a  Canal 
and  its  builders,  operators,  and  defenders. 
You  will  note  on  today's  program  such  a 
text,  to  wit: 

"The  great  work  wrought  by  the  builders 
at  Panarrui  has  been,  under  the  successors, 
cherished;  and,  for  the  Intended  purpose, 
fully  maintained  and  utilized." 

Now,  the  gentleman  about  to  address  us 
Is  one  of  these  successors,  and  most  efll- 
clently  has  he  discharged  his  duties  as  such, 
having  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  In  19M  for  Financial  Man- 
agement— a  most  Important  and  exacting 
position  I  may  assure  you  Tlius.  automat- 
ically he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
and  the  Immediate  supervisor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and   Canal   Zone. 

Let  me  give  you  s^^methlng  of  his  back- 
ground. 

He  was  born  In  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana, at  Indianapolis;  became  a  grnduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1921;  U 
married,  and  has  two  children  He  haa  been 
engaged  In  the  manufacturing  business  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich  .  his  home,  since  1923. 
He  Is  a  director  In  banks  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises;  also  a  director  In  the  Grand 
Rapids  Symphony  Society;  and  this  fact  In- 
dicates his  love  of  music,  and  this  no  doubt 
accounta  for  his  fame  as  a  pianist,  surpass- 
Inft   Indeed,  that  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

He  Is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Butterworth 
Memorial,  and  a  member  of  college  frater- 
nities, the  two  Wa.«hington  Army  and  Navy 
Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  aoclal  organisa- 
tions. 

Mrs  Thatcher  snd  I  first  met  this  dlstln- 
jruished  gentleman  and  his  spouse  at  an 
elevation  of  about  16.000  feet,  in  an  Army 
plane  flying  from  Washington  to  the  Isthmus 
In  March  1954.  where  all  of  us  participated 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Goethals  Memorial. 

A  level-headed  man  of  afTatrs.  widely 
experienced,  affable,  and  admirably  equipped 
for  the  discharge  of  his  present  Important 
duties,  he  comes  to  us  today  to  tell  you  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1950.  I  am  grateful  that  the  privilege  Is  mine 
to  present  Hon.  George  H.  Roderick.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Addkess  bt  Assistant  SrcmrrAaT  or  thk  Akmt 

RODEXICK 

riNANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  OPERATIONS  OP  THE 

PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANT 

Governor  Thatcher  has  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you  briefly  today  about  some  of  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  1950  reorganization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  its  operations 
since  that  time.  We  are  concluding  the  sixth 
year  of  operations  since  the  reorganization. 
We   are   In  a  position  now   to  appraise   the 


efTectlveness  of  the  overall  plan  in  the  light 
of  an  appreciable  period  ol  operating  experi- 
ence. 

Since  you  are  all  canal  people  with  back- 
grounds Identified  with  canal  operations  that 
have  covered  many  more  years  than  mine.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  In  de- 
tail the  organization  as  It  existed  prior  to  the 
reorganization.  At  that  time  the  canal  Itself 
was  maintained  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
mental agency  known  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  was  also  responelble  for  governmental 
activities  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  operated 
part  of  the  supporting  activities  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  The  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  which  before  1948  was  a 
New  York  corporation,  had  been  owned  by  the 
United  States  since  the  stock  was  acquired 
In  1904  with  the  other  assets  of  the  New 
French  Canal  Co.  The  corporation  was 
originally  formed  as  a  private  company  to 
build  and  operate  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
after  the  United  States  Government  acquired 
the  stock  the  company  was  used  extensively 
in  support  of  first  the  construction  and  then 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  It  not  only 
furnished  Uansportatlon  services  with  the 
railroad  and  steamship  line,  but  It  also  op- 
erated the  commissaries,  the  dairy,  the  hotels, 
and  other  supporting  activities  of  a  business 
type. 

In  1948  the  Congress  gave  the  Panama 
Railroad  a  Federal  charter,  and  several  of  the 
activities  of  a  business  type  that  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
were  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

In  1950  a  second  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress contemplating  that  the  rest  of  the 
business-type  activities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Including  the  waterway,  would  be  transferred 
to  the  corporation.  Since  the  operation  of 
the  waterway  would  thereafter  be  the  biggest 
single  activity  as  well  as  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  corf>oratlon,  and  the  railroad 
would  be  Just  one  of  several  supporting  ac- 
tivities, the  name  of  the  corporation  was 
changed  by  the  law  from  Panama  Railroad 
Company    to  Panama   Canal    Company. 

Activities  of  a  governmental  nature,  such 
as  the  operation  of  schools  and  hospitals  and 
the  provision  of  police  and  fire  protection, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  were  not  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion but  the  name  of  that  agency  was 
changed  to  Canal  Zone  Government. 

These  changes  made  by  the  act  of  1950  did 
not  put  the  Corporation  Into  any  activity  not 
previously  carried  on  by  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad  Company.  All  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  agencies  had  been  estab- 
lished to  support  In  one  way  or  another  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  What  the  act  did 
accomplish  was  to  consolidate  the  operation 
of  the  waterway  and  all  its  supporting  activ- 
ities of  a  business  type  Into  one  organiza- 
tion, leaving  the  strictly  governmental  activ- 
ities in  the  other  governmental  organization. 

The  outstanding  change  brought  about  by 
the  1950  reorganization  was  In  the  method 
of  financing  the  operations  of  both  agencies. 
Prevlou.'^ly  the  organization  known  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  had  operated  the 
waterway  and  a  number  of  essential  sup- 
porting activities,  was  financed  entirely  by 
direct  appropriations  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  all  its  revenues  were  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  The 
Panama  Railroad  Company  which  operated 
some  of  the  supporting  activities  did  not  re- 
ceive appropriations  and  operated  out  of 
revenues.  It  paid  excess  funds  Into  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  as  dividends  on 
its  stock  which  was  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Under  the  reorganization  legislation  the 
governmental  activities  In  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  are  still  initially  financed  by 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Treasury. 
The  Company,  however,  Is  expected  to  carry 
on  Its  operations  out  of  revenues  from  tolls 


and  the  supporting  activities,  such  as  the 
Industrial  Bvu-eau  (the  old  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion), the  commissaries,  and  the  railroad 
and  steamship  line.  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  its  operating  expenses.  Including 
depreciation,  the  Corporation  is  also  required 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  annually  for  in- 
terest on  the  Investment  of  the  Goverrunent 
In  the  Company,  the  net  cost  of  Canal  Zone 
Government,  and  $430,000  of  the  annuity  of 
•  1.930.000  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
under  the  1903,  1936,  and  1955  treaties. 

Under  the  1950  legislation.  Interest  Is  paid 
on  the  unliquidated  Investment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Corporation  computed  ac- 
cording to  a  detailed  method  prescribed  by 
the  law.  In  practical  effect,  the  amount  of 
this  interest- bearing  investment  is  the  value 
of  assets  transferred  to  the  Company  under 
the  1948  and  1950  reorganl2»tlon  legislation. 
This  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  of 
the  Government's  Investment  in  those  assets. 
The  law  provides  for  elimination,  from  the 
valuation,  of  amounts  representing  the  de- 
fense value  of  the  property  and  other  allow- 
ances measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  of  the  property  to  the  Company  was 
less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  investment. 
The  valuation  of  all  the  assets  transferred  to 
the  Company,  which  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  Investment  base,  was  a  tremendous 
undertaking  which  was  finally  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  this  fiscal  year.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Interest-bearing  investment  has 
been  established  at  approximately  $372  mil- 
lion on  which  the  Company  pays  interest  at 
rates  fixed  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  interest  rate  is  the  com- 
puted average  coupon  rate  borne  by  Treasury 
bonds  outstanding  as  of  April  30  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
the  date  of  the  reorganization.  For  fiscal 
year  1958  It  was  fixed  at  2  485  percent. 

The  net  cost  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Company  reimburses  to  the 
Treasury,  represents  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment, plus  depreciation,  less  the  amount 
of  receipts  of  that  organization  during  the 
year.  A  large  part  of  the  load  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  schools  and  hospitals  is 
derived  from  the  armed  services  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  but  these  services  pay  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  in  full  fcr  all  school  and  hospital 
services  received.  The  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments is  of  course  deducted  from  the  cost  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  for  which  the 
Company  reimburses  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  these  annual  payments  to 
the  Treasury  runs  about  $10  million  for  the 
cost  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  $9  mil- 
lion in  Interest  and  $430,000  for  the  part  of 
the  annuity  to  Panama  provided  by  the  1903 
and  1936  treaties.  In  the  6  completed  years 
since  the  reorganization,  the  cumulative  total 
of  these  payments  has  been  over  $114  million. 
In  addition,  the  Company  has  also  paid  $15 
million  into  the  Treasury  as  capital  repay- 
ments which  operate  to  reduce  the  interest- 
bearing  investment. 

This  summary  Indicates  the  scope  of  the 
fiscal  problems  directly  Involved  in  the  reor- 
ganization. The  reorganization  legislation 
gave  the  Company  the  function  of  operating 
the  canal  and  its  supporting  activities  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  with  the  normal  objective 
of  any  private  corixjration  of  paying  its  op- 
erating expenses  out  of  its  Income.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  obligation 
rests  on  the  corporation  as  a  whole  and  not 
on  each  individual  activity.  Since  the  reor- 
ganization our  operations  have  all  been  based 
on  the  concept  that  the  single  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Company  Is  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  canal,  and  that  the  other  activi- 
ties play  an  essential  supporting  role.  We 
have  no  business  activities  that  are  run  for 
their  own  sakes.     Unless  an  activity  can  be 
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Justined  as  furthering  In  a  subetantlal  way 
the  basic  mission  ol  the  corporation  It  la 
eliminated. 

The  consolidation  of  all  business -type  ac- 
tivities connected  with  the  canal  Into  one 
corporate  organization  to  pay  all  Its  expenaea, 
as  well  as  the  net  cost  of  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, made  necessary  the  Installation  of  a 
nrw  accounting  system.  Under  the  appro- 
priation type  of  financing  prtmarlly  used 
before  1950,  the  cost  accounting  and  finan- 
cial controls  then  In  use  were  Inadequate  for 
the  use  of  the  corporation  required  to  finance 
the  whole  operation  out  of  revenues.  We 
have  been  especially  fortunate  In  obtaining 
two  successive  comptrollers  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  professional  ability  who  have  suc- 
ceeded In  Installing  and  operating  a  modern 
corporate  system  of  accounting  and  financial 
controls  that  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  organization. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  It 
m'ill  probably  be  of  special  Interest  to  those 
of  you  who  ar^  former  employees  of  the 
canal,  that  the  costs  of  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment are  not  reflected  In  the  prices  of  the 
commissaries,  housing  rentals,  and  other  em- 
ployee service  activities. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion In  1951,  two  new  major  factors  have 
affected  the  financial  planning  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  first  of  these  was  the  1955  treaty 
and  accompanying  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  the  second  was  the 
emerging  reqvilrement  for  major  capital  re- 
placements  and    Improvements. 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  discussion 
T  shall  refer  hereafter  to  the  treaty  with 
Panama  as  also  embracing  the  accompany- 
ing Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached 
which  was  signed  with  the  treaty.  Actually 
they  are  two  separate  documents  which 
probably  have  some  differentiation  In  legal 
effect  under  the  principles  of  International 
law.  but  In  practical  effect  on  the  Company  I 
can  see  no  difference  at  all. 

Several  provisions  of  the  treaty  confer 
substantial  financial  benefits  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany, while  the  cost  of  other  benefits  to 
Panama  under  the  treaty  will  be  borne  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  One 
provision  having  a  direct  financial  Impact  on 
the  Company  was  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
missary privileges  from  employees  residing  In 
P.\nama.  other  than  United  States  citizens. 
This  provision  transferred  some  8.000  cus- 
tomers from  the  commissaries  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Panama,  with  a  resulting  loss  of 
about  $12  million  a  year  In  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  commissaries. 

6;nce  volume  of  business  Is  the  keystone  of 
success  in  retail  mfrchandl.'^lng  this  loss  has 
put  the  commissaries  In  a  dlf!l"Ult  position, 
but  with  careful  planning  and  good  manage- 
ment the  commissaries  have  been  able  to 
continue  to  recover  their  direct  operating 
expenses  and  make  some  contribution  to  the 
general  corporate  expenses  of  the  Company. 

A  second  group  of  provisions  of  the  treaty 
having  a  major  Impact  on  the  Company  fi- 
nances are  those  relating  to  pay  and  retire- 
ment of  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  the  Canal  Zone.  One 
Of  these  provisions  will  result  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
to  noncltlzen  employees  of  the  Company  and 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  These  em- 
ployees are  now  covered  by  the  cash  relief 
iiystcm,  although  the  noncltlzen  emplnyecs 
fif  other  Government  agencies  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  already  covered  by  the  Cl\il  Service 
Hystem.  UnqucKtlonably  the  Civil  Service 
System  provides  a  better  rttlrcment  plan 
than  the  cash  relief  ry.teni  and  tliere  In  no 
reftfion  to  rtlscrlmlnalc  agalnnt  the  employees 
of  the  Pmiama  Cannl  Company  and  the 
Canal  Zona  Oovernment  In  thin  rrnpect. 
Tha  convomion  will  cost  tha  Panama  Cnnnl 
Company  about  fOOO.OOO  annually  over  and 
abuva   tha   prenoni   c«'»l  vt  cnnh   relief   piiy« 


ments,  but  this  Increased  cost  will  gradually 
level  off  as  the  cost  of  the  present  cash  re- 
lief plan  diminishes  with  the  passing  years. 
Relmbtirsement  of  the  retirement  fund  for 
the  Compnny"H  contribution  for  the  paat 
service  of  these  employee*  may  also  reqvUre 
an  additional  cash  outlay  Other  employ- 
ment costs  win  rise  by  ab<iut  $400,000  a  year. 
Initially,  as  a  result  of  the  wage  provisions 
in  the  treaty. 

A  third  major  treaty  provision  affecting 
the  Company's  finances,  transfers  to  Panama 
land  and  Improvements  belonging  to  the 
United  States  worth  about  128  million.  In- 
cluded In  this  transfer  are  the  Company's 
housing  area  at  New  Cristobal,  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel,  the  Cristobal  High  School  and 
Elementary  School,  the  old  Colon  Hospital, 
the  railroad  station  and  terminal  facilities 
In  the  city  of  Panama,  Paltllla  Point,  and 
other  smaller  but  nevertheless  valuable  hold- 
ings. Much  of  the  land  and  Improvements 
has  been  the  property  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  and  the  housing,  schools,  and  rail- 
road facilities  will  have  to  be  replaced  In 
the  Canal  Zi)ne.  These  eplacement  costs 
were  originally  estimated  at  over  $10  million 
but  It  now  appears  that  this  cost  may  be 
materially  reduced  by  use  of  excess  housing 
and  other  structures  at  deactivated  Navy 
and  Air  Force  bases  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Isthmus. 

The  loss  to  the  Company  resulting  from 
these  property  transfers  will  be  largely  off- 
set by  a  special  provision  In  the  act  of  Con- 
gress authorising  the  transfers.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  Is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  Investment  on  which  the  Company 
pays  Interest  by  the  market  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  Company  that  Is  transferred 
to  Panama.  This  will  res\ilt  In  a  reduction 
of  about  $458,000  In  the  Interest  paid  by 
the  Company  into  the  Treasury  each  year. 

The  treaty  also  provides  for  construction 
of  a  bridge  acro.'ss  the  canal  at  Balboa,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  estimated  at  atout  $23 
million.  Tills  bridge  will  provide  the  final 
North  American  .ink  In  the  Pan  American 
Highway  which  ultimately  will  run  from  the 
United  States  to  South  America.  Although 
the  bridge  will  be  built  by  the  Company  the 
cost  Is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  CKjv- 
ernment.  and  the  Company  will  dTlve  some 
benefit  through  elimination  of  the  cost  of 
r)peratlon  of  the  ferry,  named  for  our  dls- 
tlngul.-^hed  friend.  Governor  Thatcher,  ai\d 
discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  the  Mlra- 
flores  Bridge. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  In  thej^e  remarks, 
the  1955  treaty  al.so  Increased  the  annuity 
paid  to  Panama  by  $1,500,000.  but  under  ex- 
isting legislation  this  Increivse  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  rather 
than  by  the  Company. 

Turning  now  from  the  financial  impact  of 
the  1955  treaty  on  the  Company,  let  us  ex- 
amine briefly  the  other  major  emerging 
financial  problem,  that  of  necessary  capital 
hnproveraents. 

As  you  know,  the  original  builders  of  the 
canal  did  such  a  magnificent  Job,  and  the 
plant  has  been  so  well  nialntalned,  that  the 
entire  InaUiUatlon.  Including  most  of  the 
original  machinery,  haa  lasted  l^r  nearly  half 
a  century.  In  that  time  certain  obioles- 
cences  have  occurred,  such  aa  in  the  25  cycle 
electric  system,  and  In  the  Inevitable  course 
of  events  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  la  now  reaching  the  end  of  Its 
useful  life.  These  developments  have  made 
necessary  a  capital  replacement  program 
running  Into  many  mlUloiiJi  of  tiDllurs,  in- 
cludliiK  the  recently  cimpleted  housing  pro- 
gram, the  60  cycle  electricnl-c  iiverslon  pro- 
gram, replacement  of  tf)Wliig  locomotives, 
Hiul  tlio  modernlRatton  of  the  nUmlnlstratlon 
building  These  examples  do  not  exhaust 
the  Hat  by  any  means,  but  the  total  com  to 
the  Company  of  Just  the  programs  named 
fxcecdn  $50  million. 


In  addition  to  this  type  of  capltal-tmproTe- 
ment  program.  Increases  In  traffic  through 
the  canal  now  tax  the  capacity  of  the  water- 
way and  Immediate  Improvements  In  the 
chnnnrl  and  locks  are  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  traffic  anticipated  In  the  near  future. 
Transits  through  the  canal  have  increased 
from  1.108  in  1915  to  10.149  In  1957,  and  over 
9.000  trauFlts  have  been  made  each  year  since 
the  1951  reorganization.  This  tremendous 
Increase  In  the  number  of  ships  using  the 
canal  has  continued  Into  the  first  9  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  during  which  the  number 
of  transits  of  large  commercial  vessels  has 
been  greater  each  month  than  the  number  lu 
the  corresponding  month  of  livst  year. 

Last  year  ships  flying  the  flags  of  37  coun- 
tries passed  through  the  canal  carrying  m<jre 
than  50  million  toiis  of  cargo.  In  October 
1957  the  :200,000ih  oceangoing  ship  made  the 
transit,  and  In  the  preceding  year  the  1 -bil- 
lionth ton  of  c&rgo  was  carried  through  the 
canal.  Over  the  yefirs  Uiere  have  been  s^jnie 
slguiticant  shifts  lu  the  types  of  cargos 
carried  Uirough  the  c.inal,  but  the  principal 
comniodltles  over  the  years  have  been  j>etro- 
leum  prtxlucts.  lumber,  nitrates,  wheat,  iron 
and  st*el  manufactures,  and  ores.  As  world 
conditions  change,  other  commodities  fluc- 
tuate In  Importance  In  the  analyst.^  of  canal 
traJQc,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a.s 
traffic  In  one  group  of  products  faile  off. 
others  Increase  to  mure  than  compensate  for 
the  loss. 

Increases  In  the  slee  of  ships  recently  added 
to  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  also  pro- 
vide problems  In  addition  to  those  brovight 
about  by  the  large  numbers  of  ships  apply- 
ing for  passage  through  the  canal.  Ore  car- 
riers and  tankers  of  from  4  ).0O0  to  60,000  tons 
are  now  in  use  and  these  with  other  large 
vessels  pose  problems  of  special  handling 
which  slow  up  the  transit  and  delay  other 
ships  using  the  canal.  For  exami)le.  when  a 
ship  of  this  size  Is  In  Gaillard  Cut  no  other 
ship  can  pass  In  either  direction,  and  ihe.se 
shlpw  also  take  longer  to  pass  through  the 
locks. 

When  I  was  In  the  Canal  Zone  last  January 
I  saw  the  ore-carrrler  Cosmic  make  the 
transit  through  Mlrafiires  locks.  This  ship 
has  a  gross  tonnage  of  30.870  with  a  Panama 
Canal  tonnage  of  12.452.  Tlie  distance  from 
the  bridge  to  the  prow  of  this  ship  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  length  of  two  football  fields, 
and  It  Is  half  the  length  of  a  football  field 
from  the  bridge  to  the  stern.  You  can 
Imagine  the  problems  involved  In  puttu:jj 
that  ship  through  the  cut  and  the  locks. 

Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company 
has  kept  there  developments  under  ctjntlnu- 
ous  study  and  ha-s  already  Initiated  a  $19- 
mllUon  capital  protcram  that  should  tfike 
care  of  the  Immediate  problem  for  the  next 
few  years.  This  program  includes  channel 
Improvements,  lighting  at  the  locks  and  In 
the  cut.  an  electronic  trafTlc -control  system, 
and  the  procurement  of  new  towing  locomo- 
tives. ^ 

I  win  not  prolong  this  talk  by  dlrcusslon  of 
the  effect  of  all  these  matters  on  toKs.  That 
Is  an  extremely  complicated  subject  that  can- 
not be  covered  In  the  time  ft\allable,  but  I 
can  a/!sure  you  that  the  Board  of  Directors  Is 
giving  it  very  careful  attention. 

The  operation  of  the  C<5nipany  on  s  sound 
basis  under  the  ground  rul»«  laid  down  by 
the  law  has  been  Uie  sole  objective  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  since  the  reorganisation. 
You  can  see  from  some  of  the  examples  I 
have  given  you  that  the  assignment  has  not 
been  a  simple  one.  The  solution  of  the 
pr<jblem»  confronting  the  organization  h,n« 
required  the  application  of  g'>od  sense  and 
sound  business  Judgment  by  the  ofWcers  and 
employees  of  the  C'<impHny  at  sll  levels,  and 
they  have  responded  to  the  challenge  with 
the  i-tyfTKr  and  ability  that  has  always  chaf- 
acterl/rd  Pansma  Canal  ))er«onneI, 

We  sre  proiul  of  tlie  record  made  by  the 
operating  urgonlitallon  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
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I  can  assure  you  that  It  continues  at  the  high 
level  of  efllclency  for  which  the  canal  enter- 
prise became  famous  in  your  hands  and  thoae 
of  your  AMoclatM. 
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After  Secretary  Roderick's  address.  Toast- 
master  Thatcher  said : 

"We  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary, 
for  your  splendidly  comprehensive  and  able 
presentation  of  the  difficult  managerial 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the 
Reorganization  Act.  I  hope  that  It  will  flnd 
Its  way  Into  the  CoNoaissioNAL  Racoao, 
-  where  It  will  constitute  an  outstanding  re- 
posltory  of  useful  Information  on  the  ob- 
ject Involved." 

RcMAaxs  or  GovntNoa  T^atcheb  Inteoduc- 
iNO  CoNcaK&sMAM  Thompson 

There  now  devolves  on  me  the  duty  of 
Introducing  to  you  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man— one  who  has  been  with  us.  and  spoken 
to  us,  before. 

May  I  give  you  something  of  his  back- 
ground? He  was  born  In  Wlsctjnsln;  attended 
the  University  of  Oregon;  and  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  In  1917  In  1918  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  In  the  Corps. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Galveston. 
Tex  .  which,  ever  since  has  been  his  home: 
and  there,  with  certain  Interruptions  he  has 
since  resided  and   been  engaged  In   business. 

In  1933  he  was  elected  to  the  73d  Congress 
from  the  Galveston  district  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Clay  Stone  Brlggs.  who  had 
died,  and  served  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  his  country  In 
an  active  way.  again  being  a  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Tills  service  was  from  No- 
vember 1940  to  May  1946 

In  1947.  upon  the  death  of  the  veteran 
Congressman  from  the  Galveston  district 
for  the  SOth  Congress.  Repreeentatlve  Mans- 
field, he  was  elected  to  fill,  and  served  the 
unexpired  term:  and  waji  reelected  to  the 
81st,  82d.  83d.  84th,  and  the  present  85th 
Congresses. 

He  has  served  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House — which 
has  Jurisdiction  of  legislation  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal:  and  later,  and  now,  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

He  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Reorganl- 
Eatlon  Act  for  the  Panama  Canal  of  1950. 
Just  dl.scussed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Roder- 
ick; and  piloted  the  bill  successfully  to  en- 
actment. 

He  Is  a  man  of  sturdy  Americanism,  has 
twice  served  his  country  In  times  of  war. 
Is  possessed  of  sound  Judgment  and  effective 
achievement:  Is  a  wise  and  experienced 
statesman:  a  fine  leader;  and  holds  the  high 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  He  Is.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  on  the  Hill,  and 
his  many  elections  to  the  House  attest  the 
high  regard  In  which  he  Is  held  by  his  con- 
stituent* 

He  recently  delivered  In  the  House  a  splen- 
did eulogy  on  the  late  Gen.  James  Gordon 
Steese — himself  on  old-timer  of  the  construc- 
tion days  of  the  canal,  and  often  a  speaker  at 
our  meetings.  Today  the  Congressman  hon- 
ors us  and  the  memory  of  General  Steese, 
by  repeating.  In  condensed  form,  that  eulogy. 
It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  present  Cougreasmau 
Thompson. 

AoDaEss  or  Conorcssman  THOMrsorr 
JAUu  ooaDow  arxuc:  »oldh«,  KNoiKini, 

•CHOLAl,    IXFLOan,    AND    BTATtSMAN 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  Panama 
canal  Society  of  Washington.  D.  C.  ladles 
"hh  »•""•"•"•  »t  »■.  indeed,  a  privilege  to 
Mdreas  you  on  this  unique  occasion;  and, 
•specially,  on  the  subject  assigned  me.  Also, 
>t  is  gratifying  to  m«  here  a  remarkable  con- 
vergence of  pM-aonallties  oonn«otMl  with  the 
^anama  Oanai  and  lu  history,  and  X  am  nxMt 
f'ftppy  to  participate  la  the  progrftm. 


Secretary  Roderick's  highly  informative, 
able  discussion  of  the  administration  of  the 
reorganized  canal  enterprise,  together  with 
Governor  Thatcher's  generous  reference  to 
my  part  in  bringing  it  about,  prompts  me  to 
relate  portions  of  a  great  story  that  you.  as 
persons  keenly  interested  in  canal  history, 
should  know. 

It  started  early  in  1949  when  Chairman 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  of  which,  as  Toastmaster 
Thatcher  stated.  I  served  as  chairman. 

In  approaching  thle.  interesting  but  dif- 
ficult task,  the  committee  sought  reliable 
Information  from  all  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Not  only  that,  in  my  own  studies  of  the 
subject  I  sought  the  views  of  those  who,  by 
experience  and  intimate  contact  with  Pan- 
ama Canal  problems,  were  best  able  to  fur- 
nish them  although  they  might  be  divergent 
In  character.  My  own  conclusions,  which  are 
objective  In  character,  have  been  thus 
grounded. 

Fortunately.  I  knew  well  former  Represent- 
ative Willis  W.  Bradley,  an  extraordinarily 
able  naval  ofBcer.  a  keen  student  of  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problems,  and  the  leading 
spokesman  on  that  subject  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  arranged  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  special  presenta- 
tion on  the  Isthmian  question  In  the  Navy 
Department,  which  at  that  time  had  a  sec- 
tion specializing  on  naval  aspects  of  the 
canal  matter  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  It  was  headed  by  one 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  this  so- 
ciety—Captain  DuVal. 

Accompanying  Captain  Bradley  for  that 
meeting  was  Gen  Jamee  Gordon  Steese.  an 
eminent  engineer  and  business  executive, 
with  an  extensive  background  of  Panama 
Canal  experience — constructional,  operating, 
and  administrative.  In  fact,  he  had  devoted 
a  lifetime  of  study  to  canal  problems,  I  had 
never  previously  known  him. 

Masters  of  their  subjects,  these  two  lead- 
ers, with  the  aid  of  terrain  models  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  schematic  diagrams  on 
lt«  marine  and  naval  aspects,  described  Its 
key  problems  with  a  forthrlghtness  and  vigor 
that  I  shall  never  forget:  Captain  Bradley, 
the  marine  operational:  and  General  Steese. 
the  engineering,  economic,  and  administra- 
tive. 

The  lessons  learned  that  day  alxsut  the 
Panama  Canal  proved  to  be  of  Immeasurable 
value.  They  defined  Its  principal  problems. 
cleared  the  fog  of  confusion  then  featuring 
so  much  canal  discussion,  and  aided  greatly 
in  placing  the  1949-50  Congressional  study  on 
a  path  that  overcome  obstacles. 

For  the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, begun  on  March  14.  1949,  General  Steese 
was  chosen  as  the  first  witness  (House  hear- 
ings on  Panama  Canal  Tolls,  March  14-June 
14,  1949,  pp.  3  and  96).  His  statements, 
given  from  memory  and  without  notes,  were 
modela  of  apcuracy,  range  of  knowledge,  and 
Insight.  Thus,  they  won  the  immediate  re- 
spect of  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  weeks  following,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal consultanu  of  the  subcommittee  In 
preparing  its  first  comprehensive  report  (H. 
Kept.  1304.  81st  Cong.,  August  1949)  was 
General  Steese.  Many  of  his  ideas,  which 
were  embodied  therein,  were  important  con- 
tributions in  the  legislative  evenu  that  cul- 
minated In  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  the  indicated  measure,  and  the  resulting 
first  major  reorganization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  since  1914,  and  the  place- 
ment  of  it  on  a  »elf -sustaining  basis  (Public 
Law  841,  61st  Cong,,  approved  September 
36.  1960). 

X>espiu  his  •xt«nd«d  travels  during  sub- 
Mquent  years,  General  Steese  and  I  kept  In 
close  touch.     A  man  ot   high  lnt«lllg«n««, 


commanding  personality,  rast  knowledge, 
and  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  grew 
in  stature  on  closer  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  most  extensively  traveled 
Americans  of  his  time,  he  visited  all  the  con- 
tinents and  cruised  all  the  oceans,  except 
the  Antarctic.  These  Jotu-neys  enabled  him 
to  observe  the  more  Important  ports,  canals, 
and  rivers  of  the  world.  Thus,  his  Judg- 
ments reflected  the  needs  of  the  navigator 
coupled  with  the  technological  abilities  of 
the  engineer  and  acumen  of  the  business 
executive. 

A  discriminating  student  of  hlstorv  and 
economic  geography.  General  Steese  always 
took  a  broad  view  of  the  significance  of  the 
Panama  Canal — the  gateway  to  the  Pacific. 
As  such,  he  repeatedly  emphasized  It  as  a 
key  transportatlo.i  faculty  for  the  economic 
transit  of  the  vessels  of  all  nations  on  terms 
of    equality    as   provided    by    treaty. 

At  the  time  of  the  1949-50  inqulrv,  the 
old  1905-06  Issue  as  to  the  type  of  canal, 
revived  by  the  dramatic  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  In  World  War  II.  was  under  active 
discussion  In  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government.  Fea- 
tured by  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  the 
debate  formed  a  crUls  In  Isthmian  history 
In  which  the  tolls  question  and  that  of  the 
form  of  the  future  canal  were  definitely 
linked. 

With  advocates  focusing  public  attention 
on  three  main  canal  proposals,  the  Terminal 
Lake-third  lock  plan  for  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, the  Panama  sea-level  plan,  and  a  canal 
at  another  location,  the  experienced  Judg- 
ment of  General  Steese  was  of  the  highest 
value  to  our  Nation  and  the  Congress  In 
alerting  public  opinion  and  preventing  hasty 
action. 

The  views  of  General  Steese  touching  these 
vital  matters  were  never  dogmatic  but  al- 
ways completely  objective.  Judicious,  and 
wholly  Impersonal  In  character.  Hence,  they 
were  most  effective. 

A  key  thought  he  constantly  reiterated, 
with  a  refreshing  degree  of  Independence, 
candor,  and  courage,  was  that  the  defense  of 
any  canal  is  not  a  question  of  Inherent  fea- 
tures of  constructional  design,  but  one  that 
depends  on  the  combined  military,  naval,  air. 
Industrial  and  technological  powers  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  linked  with  the 
wisdom  of  our  statesmen. 

As  to  the  question  of  type  of  the  future 
Panama  Canal,  General  Steese  had  some  very 
definite  views.  Though  never  falling  to  give 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  1947  sea-level 
plan,  then  being  strenuously  urged  In  cer- 
tain circles  In  and  out  of  Government,  he 
always  stressed  the  1943  Terminal  Lake- 
third  locks  plan  as  the  first  major  contri- 
bution for  the  Improvement  of  our  inter- 
ocean  waterway  since  the/decislon  In  1906 
to  relocate  the  Atlantic  16cks  at  Gatun  in- 
stead of  Bohlo,  to  fojari  Gatun  Lake.  He 
often  stated  that  the  problem  of  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  factors:  capacity,  functional, 
engineering,  constructional,  and  diplomatic, 
to  secure  the  best  operating  waterway  that 
Is  economically  wise  and  feasible.  He  viewed 
with  most  serious  concern  any  new  treaty 
arrangement  which  might  be  reqlured,  and 
the  undoubted  Increased  demands  upon  the 
United  States  which  would  follow. 

In  many  statemenu  to  the  Congress,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  repeatedly  reflected  the 
sagacious  thoughts  of  General  Steese  derived 
from  a  lifetime  of  study,  travel,  and  obser- 
vation. There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
his  statesmanlike  utterances  were  major  fac- 
tors In  the  exercise  of  sound  thinking  after 
the  initial  public  hysteria  over  sectirlty 
evoked  by  the  atomic  bomb,  and  that  they 
contributed  greatly  toward  avoiding  sudden 
and  unfortunate  action  that  otherwise 
might  have  occurred. 

While  the  activities  of  General  Steese  war* 
of  the  most  varied  and  exUnalve  charact4>r. 
I  would  My  that  the  more  imporunt  of  hu 
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publle  a»ry\om  were  tho«e  rendered  h»  con- 
nection   w\Ux   ttim   Panjuua    Can&l    and    In 

Alaska. 

Thue.  hif  untimely  death  on  January  11. 
19M,  in  Banqut,  Prencb  Equatorial  Africa. 
In  the  raet  continent  that  he  bad  explored 
ao  extenalvely  and  knew  so  well.  Injected  a 
dramatic,  but  tragic,  note  at  the  end  of  a 
remarkable  career.  I  am  eure  that  all  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congreaa  who  knew  him 
will  agree  that  the  Nation  lost  not  only  one 
of  lU  greatest  experu  on  Panxuna  Canal 
problems,  but,  as  well,  an  outstanding  sol- 
dier, engineer,  •cholar,  explorer,  and  states- 
man. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  deliver  a 
more  extended  eulogy  of  General  Steese  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Concbessional 
Record,  January  23,  1958)  In  which  I  gave 
many  nu>re  details  of  hla  life. 

It  Is  Indeed  historically  fitting  that  I  may 
conclude  here — as  in  the  House — with  uti 
elegiac  tribute.  In  verse,  to  General  Steese 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  Governor  Thatcher 
who,  as  the  sole  surviving  member  (llflO-  13) 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  saw 
young  Steese  start  his  career  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  subsequently  watched  It  over  the 
years,  with  Interest  and  understanding,  un- 
til Its  close  In  Africa. 

James  Gordon  Stttse:  A  Tribute  by  Maurice 

H.  TH ATI  HUB 

within  the  compass  of  these  petty  lines 
Only  the  briefest  mention  can  be  made 
Touching    the    splendid    deeds    and     brave 

designs 
Of  him  to  wliom  this  tribute  now  Is  paid. 
If  there  be  lacks  In  phrase  or  ampUtuclc — 
These  may  be  cured  wiien  all  is  well  pursued. 

James  Gordon  Steese.  durins^  his  long  career, 
Spent  in  a  skilled  and  practiced  engineering 

role. 
Wrought  nobly  In  our  growInK  hemisphere — 
In  tropic  Panama  and  nl^h  the  Pole. 
The  great  trans-Isthmian  Link  proclaims  his 

praise. 
And  In  Alaska  hts  monuments  upml.<;c. 

His  limpid  thought,  his  Judgment  quick  and 

true; 
His  wisdom,  courage,  and  his  faith  and  hope; 
His  forward  look  to  wliat  is  yet  to  do; 
His   breadth   of  mind;    lUe  vi^ilon,  poise,  and 

scope- 
Attest  his  worth  and  make  his  stature  plain: 
Not  soon.  Indeed,  well  see  his  like  again. 

As  soldier,  planner,  builder,  patriot. 

He  was  dlslin^'ulshed,  fearless,  and  distinct; 

In  every  labor  which  befell  his  lot. 

He  won  renown;  with  all  his  name  Is  linked. 

His  life  shall  prove  inspiring  decades  hence. 

And  time  shall  yield  poi.thuniuus  recompense. 

Altho  high  honors  In  ample  numbers  came 
To  him  at  home  and  from  abroad,  he  wore 
Them  all  In  modesty.    He  was  the  same 
Whate'er  tUe  restless  tides  of  fortune  bore. 
In  every  facet  of  hir?  character 
Tliere  gleamed  a  Jeweled  light  which  nought 
could  blur. 

He  was  a  bold  adventurer,  and  o'er 

The    rounded    Earth — and    quitting    all    of 

ease — 
He  traveled  oft.    Hla  thirst  for  more  and  more 
Of    vital    knowledge    he    ne'er    could    quite 

appease. 
At  Inst  his  greatest  venture  was  to  die. 
And  Imd  his  rest,  beneath  an  Afrlc  sky. 

For  such  a  man  our  gratitude  ascends. 
As  Incense,  rich,  to  deck  his  meniory; 
We're  honored  as  we  honor  all  tliat  lends 
Itself  to  honor  and  to  probity. 
Tills  epitaph  Is  writ  for  all  to  read: 
-yet  shall   he  U\e   because   of   thought  and 
deed." 

Toastmaster   Thatcher   thereupon   stated: 

••Many    thanks.    Congressman    Thompson-, 

lor  your  line  eulogy  on  General  Steese;  nnd 


thank  you  alio  for  Including  my  own  trib- 
ute to  him.  He  waa.  Indeed,  highly  re- 
garded and  affectionately  ••teemed  by  our 
memberahlp.  I  am  eure  that  Vliae  Btee«» 
will  always  remember  thU  occasion  with 
deep  graUtude.  and  I  now  call  upon  her  to 
rise  and  bow  her  acknowledgments  ' 

Toastmaster  Tliatcher  then  spoke  of  the 
creation,  by  the  Congress,  of  the  Roosevelt 
Centennial  Commission,  having  for  It*  ob- 
ject the  celebration  of  the  lOOtii  anniver- 
sary, durmg  1958,  of  the  blrtli  of  our  28th 
President,  and  who  was  so  prominently 
IdenUfied  with  tl»e  building  of  the  canal. 
He  is  one  of  tlie  sponsors  of  the  memorlall- 
zatlon  effort;  and  he  urped  the  society  to 
take  approprUite  action  to  Join  In  the 
celebrations. 

At  the  business  se.sslon  following  the  main 
program,  the  8(X"lety  elected  and  histalled 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Stephen 
Latchford.  president;  Frank  M  Hill,  vice 
president,  and  Ciarejice  L.  ■  Cliapln,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. It  al.v)  adopted  unanimously 
the  following  resolutions: 


Celecrations  or  IOOtii  Anniversary  or  the 
Birth    or    Theodore    Roosevelt 

Whereas  there  are  being  held  throughout 
the  country  during  1958  celebrations  and 
services  commemorating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Tlieodore  Roosevelt.  26th 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
being  held  and  conducted  under  the  general 
plans  and  direction  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Centennial  Commission,  created  under 
enactment  of  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  these  commemora- 
tion activities  Is  to  vitalize  among  our  peo- 
ple and  the  world  at  large  the  great  dynamic 
qualities  of  this  great  American,  his  intense 
Americanism,  his  outstanding  labors  and 
achievements  fur  patriotic  Ideals  and  the 
general  welfare.  Including  his  outbUtndlng 
and  effective  efforts  to  bring  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  work  in  whl('h 
the  okltlmers  of  this  society  successfully 
participated,  and  which  he  visited  during  his 
Presidential  tenure:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  tt^  23cl  antiiml  meeting 
in  Wanhmgton,  D.  C.  May  10.  19j8,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  That  tlie  society  moft  earnestly  and 
wholeheartedly  Joins  in  tlie  celebrations  to 
memorialize  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Theotlore  Roosevelt,  known  to  the 
oldtlmers  as  "Teddy."  and  commend  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  creating  the  Indi- 
cated Coramtssion,  and  the  plans  and  labors 
of  the  Comnilpslon  for  such  nicniorlallzation; 
and  it  gives  full  assurance  to  do  evcrythinc: 
within  Its  power  to  aid  and  cooperate  In  the 
memorial  activities  Involved. 

2.  That  copies  of  these  resolutlonK  be  fur- 
nished Uie  Congress  of  the  Unlt.ed  Ststes, 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth.  and 
Uie  press. 


Re.solutions  or  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety OF  Washington,  D.  C  ,  Re  House 
Concurrent  Ri^oi-ution  205 

Whereas  at  the  23d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Soelety  of  Washington. 
D.  C  .  held  on  May  10.  1957,  It  adopted,  by 
unanimous  vote,  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  Congress  should,  by  formal  action,  re- 
affirm the  long  est.Tbllshed  and  practiced 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  holding  that 
It  exercises  complete  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  In  perpetuity,  tinder  solemn 
treaty  provisions,  for  the  nwlntenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal  and  the  GoTerument 
of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas  there  was  Introduced  In  the 
Hf)use  June  8.  1957.  by  Congrensman  Dani»-l 
J.  Fux>D,  of  Pennsylvania,  House  Concur- 


rent Resolution  205  providing  "That  (1)  It 
Is  the  sense  and  Judgment  of  the  Congress 
that  tbs  United  States  should  not.  in  sny 
wise,  surrender  to  any  other  government  or 

Biithnrlty  Its  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control 
of,  th#  Canal  Zone,  and  lU  ownership,  con- 
trol, management,  maintenance,  operatUjn, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  In  ac- 
cordance with  exUUng  treaty  provisions; 
and  that  (2)  It  Is  to  the  best  interests— not 
only  of  the  United  States — but.  as  well,  of 
all  nations  and  peoples— that  all  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  authority,  and  obllgMtloiu  of  the 
United  States  be  continued  In  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions  ";  and 

Whereas  recent  unfortunate  and  highly 
provocative  Incidents  occurring  In  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone  furnish  added  and  Im- 
perative reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  In- 
dicated House  concurrent  resolution:  Be  It 
therefore 

liesolved  by  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of 
Washttigton.  D.  C  .  at  IH  23d  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington,  D.  C .,  May  10.  lySt, 
as  follows: 

1.  That  it  respectfully  urges  upon  the 
Congress  the  wisdom  and  grave  Importance 
of  adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
205  as  early  as  may  be  poeslble 

2.  That  copies  ol  these  resolutions  of  the 
society  be  furnished  Uj  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  other  Panama  Canal  societies. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  TVA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tompore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennes.see  I  Mr.  EmnsJ  is 
recocnizfd  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr  Spe^iker.  yesterday. 
May  18,  marked  the  2.Sth  anniversary  of 
the  signins  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roo-scvelt  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
acts  ever  passed  by  the  Congres-s  of  the 
United  State.s.  the  act  creating  the 
Tennes-see  Valley  Authority.  The  world 
renowned  author  and  observer  of  the 
•n-orld,  John  Cunther,  once  said: 

Q-iite  pos-slbly  the  TVA  Is  the  greatest 
single  American  Invention  of  the  century, 
the  biggest  contribution  the  United  States 
has  yet  nuide  to  society  In  the  modern 
world. 

Others  have  called  it  the  mo.st  fruitful 
example  of  democracy  in  action.  Yes- 
terday In  an  editorial  the  'Washington 
Post  called  it  an  American  triumph  and 
one  of  the  Nations  greatest  successes. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  go  to  the  National 
Archives  we  will  .see  there,  preserved  and 
displayed,  the  Rreat  documents  In  oiir 
history.  The  Archives  have  chosen  from 
tiie  great  store  of  our  historical  docu- 
ments one  document  from  the  admin- 
istration of  each  President.  It  is  signifi- 
cant. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  document 
cho-sen  to  mark  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  is  the 
orieinal  of  the  message  to  the  Congres-s 
proposing  the  creation  of  the  TVA  with 
President  Roosevelt's  notations  In  his 
own  handwriting.  Certainly,  the  TVA  is 
one  of  the  most  •widely  known,  most 
widely  di.'^cussed,  mort  widely  praised, 
and  yes.  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  fitting  for 
us  today  to  memorialize  briefly  the  25th 
birthday  of  this  great  agency  and  its 
achievements  in  the  pubiic  interest  dur- 
inc  the  Interveninj?  years. 

Tlie  stronp  feelinps  the  TVA  has  en- 
gendered both  in  those  who  favor  it  and 
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those  who  have  opposed  It  Is  In  Itself 
a  measure  of  the  force  of  Its  ideals  and 
its  effectiveness.  The  best  testimony  to 
the  strength  and  rlghtness  of  the  TVA 
idea  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  suc- 
cessfully survived  25  years  in  an  arena  of 
controversy. 

The  TVA  from  the  tint  has  followed 
the  great  American  formula.  The  con- 
cept of  the  TVA — the  basic  principle  of 
a  decentralized  apcncy  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  all  the 
resources  of  a  region  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  the  people  of  the  region  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole — was  fully  in  the 
tradition  of  our  American  form  of 
democracy.  At  a  time  when  the  tend- 
ency everywhere  in  the  world  was  to- 
ward a  greater  and  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  authority,  the  IVA 
was  established  as  a  decentralized  and 
independent  agency,  re.sponsible  to  the 
Congress  but  free  within  proper  limits 
to  use  its  own  initiative  and  enterprise, 
as  determined  by  local  conditions,  to 
forward  the  national  interest.  Some 
who  have  not  lived  with  the  IVA  have 
a  distorted  conception  of  the  way  the 
7  VA  operates.  They  attempt  to  describe 
the  TVA  as  a  super  povemment  imposed 
on  the  people  and  the  povernments  of  a 
region.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  actual  fact,  the  TVA  has 
from  the  first  been  a  true  partnership 
between  the  people  of  the  area,  the  local 
governments  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  the 
TVA  has  l>een  its  nonpartisan  char- 
acter. The  father  of  the  TVA  was  the 
late,  great  Republican.  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  of  Nebra.ska.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  .said  that  the  TVA  idea  goes  back 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  in  1908  in  a 
message  to  the  Congress  said,  and  I 
quote: 

Every  stream  should  be  used  to  its  utmost. 
No  stream  can  be  so  u«ed  unless  such  u.se  is 
planned  In  advance  When  such  plans  are 
made,  we  shall  find  tbat,  Instead  of  Inter- 
fering, one  use  can  often  be  made  to  assist 
another.  Each  river  system,  from  Its  head- 
Waters  In  the  forest  to  Its  mouth  on  the 
coast.  Is  a  single  unit  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

In  that  statement  we  find  the  basic 
idea  of  the  TVA  winch  another  Roose- 
velt, 25  years  later,  put  into  practical 
effect  through  the  bill  whose  signing 
we  are  commemorating  today.  Senator 
NoiTis  was  the  link  between  the.'^e  two 
great  men— who  held  to  this  idea  and 
ideal  until  it  was  at  long  last  realized 
in  tlie  act  creatmg  the  TVA. 

Although  the  IVA  was  created  during 
a  Democratic  administration  and  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  many  other  Re- 
publicans have  contributed  also  to  the 
creation  and  success  of  the  TVA.  F\ir- 
thermore,  the  TVA  has  been  nonparti- 
san and  nonpolitical  in  action;  and  in 
fact,  ha.s  become  a  model  in  this  respect. 

From  the  first  the  TVA  idea  caucht 
the  imasination  of  American  people 
and  all  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  its  enemies  to  brainwash  the 
American  people  of  their  high  regard  for 
the  TVA  have  not  suceeded  in  changing 
the  admiration  of  the  people  for  the 
TVA.  In  a  larpe  part  Ihis  is  the  result  of 
the    remarkable    achievements    of    the 
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TVA  during  the  past  25  years  and  the 
great  contributions  the  TVA  has  made 
toward  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  act  creating  the  TVA  set  a  nimi- 
ber  of  objectives  to  forward  the  central 
Idea  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Basin.  One  of  these 
objectives  was  that  of  preventing  floods, 
and  in  this  objective  it  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  expectation.  It  is  only  10  years 
since  the  TVA  completed  its  great  sys- 
tem of  dams  and  was,  therefore,  able  to 
control  the  Tennes.see  River  effectively. 
Before  the  TVA,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
had  suffered  many  destinjctive  floods. 
There  has  been  no  destiuctive  flood  since 
the  TVA  was  established.  Last  year  the 
TVA  stepped  what  would  have  been  the 
second  bif^t^est  flood  in  the  history  of  the 
valley.  The  damage  averted  at  Chatta- 
noopa  alone  is  conservatively  calculated 
at  S65  million.  Over  the  years  the  esti- 
mated savings  in  flood  control  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $130  milion. 
The  total  TVA  investment  in  flood  con- 
trol facilities  is  $180  million.  Thus,  in 
this  brief  period  the  beneflts  from  flood 
control  already  amount  to  72  percent  of 
the  total  cost. 

Another  of  its  objectives  was  to  pro- 
mole  navigation.  Today  the  navigation 
on  the  Tennessee  River  is  30  times 
greater  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  And 
68  percent  of  the  shipping  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  is  either  from  outside  the 
Tennessee  Valley  or  is  destined  for  out- 
side the  TVA  area.  Savings  and  trans- 
p>ortation  now  average  $20  million  a 
year,  which  represents  a  return  of  10 
percent  on  the  investment  in  navigation 
facilities. 

Another  of  its  great  objectives  was  the 
development  of  better  fertilizer  and  bet- 
ter use  of  fertilizer.  In  this  field  too  the 
IVA  has  achieved  great  success.  Many 
new  fertilizers  have  been  developed. 
The  TVA  has  been  granted  more  than 
100  patents  on  fertilizing  processes 
and  machinery.  These  prcxresses  ai-e 
available  free  to  private  industries  and 
without  royalties  and  have  found  wide 
application  in  private  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  u.se  of  fertilizers  throughout 
the  Nation  has  increased  tremendously. 
The  TVA  today  produces  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Nation's  fertilizers — less 
than  2  percent — but  the  stimulus  it  has 
given  to  the  industry  has  enlarged  the 
commercial  fertilizer  industi-y  many, 
many  times.  The  great  lakes  created  by 
the  TVA  have  produced  a  great  recrea- 
tional area,  which  is  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Americans  from  eveiy  State  of  the 
Nation  every  year.  Stimulated  by  these 
facilities  private  enterprise  has  built  up 
a  great  recreational  industry. 

TVA's  most  widely  known  achieve- 
ment has,  of  course,  been  in  the  ixjwer 
field.  In  1933  there  were  only  300,000 
customers  of  the  power  companies  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Today  there  are 
I'a  million.  In  1933,  the  average  con- 
sumer only  used  600  kilowatts  a  year  of 
the  electric  power.  Today  the  average 
consumer  uses  6,400  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity.  That  is  twice  the  national 
average.  The  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  the  great  program  of  farm  electri- 
fication which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 


prove the  lot  of  the  farmer  and  his  effl- 
clency,  began  in  the  TVA  area.  In  1930 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  farms  had 
electricity.  Today  more  than  96  percent 
of  otir  Nation's  farms  are  electrified. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  progress 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  to  the  many  visitors  to  the  valley. 
Only  those  who  recall  conditions  as  they 
were  25  years  ago  can  really  appreciate 
what  the  TVA  has  done  for  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Nation. 
In  1933  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  paid  only  3.4  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral total  income  tax.  Today  they  are 
paying  6  percent.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  the  last  25  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  has  collected  $10  biUion  more 
in  income  taxes  than  it  would  have  if  the 
old  percentage  had  been  maintained. 
This  is  five  times  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  in  the  TVA. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  it- 
self has  profited  from  the  TVA  even 
more  than  the  area  itself.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  the  TVA  served  the  Na- 
tion magnificently  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  Korean  war.  TVA  power 
helped  provide  aluminum  for  our  air- 
planes and  other  basic  materials  in  our 
struggle  against  Germany  and  Japan. 
Industry  in  the  valley,  powered  by  TVA 
constituted  basic  materials  and  arms  to 
building  up  the  arsenal  of  our  Nation. 
The  TVA  itself  produced  a  very  lar?e 
portion  of  phosphorus  for  our  armed 
sei-vices — and  the  entire  needs  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  during  the 
Korean  war  was  supplied  by  TVA. 

And  of  course,  we  all  know  that  the 
atomic  bomb  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced without  TVA  power.  TVA  thus 
contributed  to  shortening  and  wimiing 
the  war. 

Today  the  TVA  continues  to  add  to  our 
national  defense.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  70  percent  of  all 
TVA  power  is  used  for  national  defense. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  alone 
uses  nearly  half  of  all  the  power  the  TVA 
generates.     TVA  power  also  goes  to  the 
operation  of  the  great  Air  Force  wind 
tunnels  of  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Tullahoma.     TVA  power 
is   used   at  the   great   missile   center  at 
Huntfville,  Ala.     Altogether  the.<^e  Fed- 
eral defense  establishments  use  56  per- 
cent of  TVA  power.      Industries  identi- 
fied with  defense  use  another  25  percent. 
Thus  more  than  three-fourths  of  TVA 
power  serves  our  Nations  defense.     As 
we  go  fon^-ard  in  the  space  age  TVA 
power  will  be  needed  in  the  development 
of  missiles  and  rockets  for  air  defense. 
The  Nation  benefits  also  in  dollars  and 
cents  fi'om  the  tremendous  savings  in 
the  cost  of  the  power  used  by  the  Atomic 
Ener^ry  Commission  and  our  other  de- 
fense  agencies   in   our   defense   efforts. 
The  average  cost  of  TVA  power  to  the 
Federal  Goveniment  is  less  than  4  mills 
per    kilowatt.     There    are    two    private 
powerplants  now  supplying  power  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  a  com- 
parable rate.     But,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  those  private  powerplants  were  built 
to  meet  this  TVA  rate.     Does   anyone 
seriously  believe  that  the  private  utilities 
would  be  providing  power  at  such  low 
rates  to  the  Government  if  the  TVA  had 
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not  set  an  example  and  rates  which 
private  industry  had  to  meet?  In  the 
course  of  my  duties  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  have  been  taking  note 
of  the  rates  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  for  power  in  other  regions  of  the 
country.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  uses  great  quan- 
tities of  electric  power  for  its  wind  tun- 
nels in  Ohio  and  CaUfornia.  The  lowest 
rate  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  pays  to  a  private  utility 
is  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — or  twice  as 
much  as  the  AEC  pays. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  uses 
about  50  billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year 
counting  what  it  buys  from  TVA  and 
private  companies.  Thus,  each  mill  it 
saves  on  power  represents  a  saving  to 
the  Nation  of  $50  million  a  year.  If  it 
had  to  pay  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  it 
would  be  paying  $200  million  more  each 
year  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that 
because  of  the  TVA  the  Nation  is  saving 
somewhere  between  $100  and  $200  mil- 
lion per  year  on  its  power  costs. 

The  TVA  has  become  a  symbol  of  our 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  Since 
World  War  II.  more  than  12,000  foreign 
visitors  have  visited  and  seen  the  TVA. 
These  include  kings,  premiers,  poten- 
tates, heads  of  state,  and  people  who  see 
the  TVA  as  an  example  of  democracy  in 
action. 

Truly  the  TVA  has  captivated  the 
minds  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  proven  that  a  democracy  is 
capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  a 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  TVA 
has  been  a  model  for  river  development 
projects  throughout  the  world.  Here 
are  some  examples: 

Projects  expressly  modeled  in  part  on 
TVA  Include  Damodar  Valley  Corpora- 
tion, India;  Helmand  Valley  Authority. 
Afghanistan;  Khuzestan  project.  Iran; 
Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Authority, 
Puerto  Rico;  Corporacion  Autonoma 
Regional  Del  Cauca,  Colombia;  Snowy 
Mountains  Hydro-Electric  Authority, 
Australia;  Papaloapan  Commission, 
Mexico;  and  Litani  River  Authority, 
Lebanon. 

I  might  mention  in  this  connection 
that  on  several  social  occasions  I  met 
Eric  Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston,  you  will 
remember,  was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  go  to  the  Middle  East. 
His  mission  was  to  say  to  the  people 
there,  "What  can  we  do  to  promote 
good  will,  understanding,  and  better  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  the  East?"  I 
told  Mr.  Johnston  that  I  had  heard  of 
his  mission,  and  he  said  he  had  recom- 
mended that  there  .should  be  built  a 
series  of  dams  on  the  ancient  Jordan 
River.  In  other  words,  a  TVA  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  said,  "Was  that  your 
recommendation  to  the  President?"  and 
he  said,  "Yes;  that  is  what  I  recom- 
mended to  the  President." 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  TVA  is  singular— that  it  is  the 
sole  public  power  operation  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Such,  of  cour.se.  is 
not  the  fact.  There  are  many  public 
power  dams  and  public  power  develop- 
ments throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  build- 


ing  dams  and  multipurpose  power  devel- 
opments for  more  than  50  years,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  more 
than  20  years.  Let  us  mention  a  few  of 
these  multipurpose  projects.  The  great 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  when  completed, 
will  have  several  giant  power  dams  in 
its  system.  The  Missouri  River  develop- 
ment embracing  7  States  under  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  will  have  more  than 
200  dams  when  fully  developed — with 
six  major  multipurpose  dams  on  the 
main  stream.  The  total  cost  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  development  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  or  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  TVA. 

The  Columbia  River  development  in 
the  Northwest  is  one  of  the  major  power 
systems  of  the  world — with  its  great  sys- 
tem of  multipurpose  dams. 

The  Columbia  River  system  will  in- 
volve a  total  Federal  investment  of 
nearly  $4  billion.  The  Arkansa.s  River 
system  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $2  billion.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Central  Valley  Development  Project 
in  the  Far  West  will  also  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  TVA.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  river  basin  development  is  the 
great  Upper  Colorado  River  project 
which  calls  for  expenditures  of  more 
than  $1*2  billion. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  TVA  is  not  singu- 
lar or  unique — it  i.s  not  the  sole  public 
power  development  in  the  Nation  and 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
All  these  other  projects  have  also  en- 
joyed great  success,  great  achievement; 
they  also  have  benefited  the  Nation  and 
added  to  its  strength  and  might. 

A.s  we  celebrate  the  first  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  TVA.  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. What  of  the  next  25  years?  The 
TVA  has  been  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment— it  mu.st  continue  to  make  its 
contributions  in  the  public  interest. 
When  the  TVA  self-financing  bill  is 
passed,  the  TVA  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Valley  and  of  national  de- 
fense without  further  appropriations. 
Revenue  bonds  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  and  their  proceeds  will  pay  for 
additional  power  generating  capacity. 
The  sale  of  bonds  is  not  new  or  novel  to 
the  TVA.  The  TVA  has  previou-sly 
issued  5  series  of  bonds.  All  of  these 
have  been  fully  paid  off  and  their  in- 
debtedness fully  liquidated — more  than 
10  years  before  their  date  of  maturity. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture and  keep  in  mind  the  important 
contribution  the  TVA  can  continue  to 
make  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
toward  strengthening  our  defenses,  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  TVA  self- 
financing  bill  is  apparent.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  .speedily 
to  pass  this  badly  needed  legislation. 
Let  this  partnership  be  continued  in  the 
public  interest. 

TVA:    An  American  Trh^mph 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  a 
hazardous  experiment  when  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  signed  the  historic 
legislation  authorizing  it  on  May  18  a  quar- 
ter century  ago — an  experiment  which  em- 
braced the  essential  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican Idea.  With  its  concepts  of  local  self- 
government,    regional     administration,     and 


promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  TVA  fus«d 
democracy  and  federalism.  It  represented  a 
marriage  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  with 
the  people  of  a  great  region  to  achieve  a 
unlfled  utilization  of  all  that  regions  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  not  alone  of  the 
region  Itself  but  of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  experiment  has  t>een  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  successes.  From  all 
over  the  world  people  come  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  as  to  a  shrine  of  democracy — not 
so  much  In  awe  of  the  engineering  miracle 
achieved  there  as  In  tribute  to  a  living 
demonstration  that  long-range  planning  and 
cooperative  effort  can  be  carried  forward 
with  an  enlargement  rather  than  a  sur- 
render of  Individual  liberty. 

From  Its  very  Inception  TVA  has  been 
under  heavy  attack — not  only  from  the  pri- 
vate power  Interests  In  whose  rates  for  elec- 
tricity It  presented  an  uncomfortable  and 
us^ul  yardstick  but  even  more  from  those 
to  whom  any  Innovation  Is  anathema  and 
whose  outlook  Is  limited  to  a  doctrinaire 
view  of  capitalism.  What  a  tragedy  It  Is  that 
this  American  triumph  should  have  been  re- 
ferred Ui  sneerlngly  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  as  "creeping  socialism."  Of 
covirse,  TVA  Is  socialistic  In  a  sense,  but  so 
are  a  pvibllc  school  system  or  public  high- 
ways. Its  Justification  Is  to  be  found  In  Its 
results — In  the  measure  of  freedom  with 
prosperity  It  has  conferred  on  the  river  val- 
ley It  Immediately  serves  and  In  Its  enrich- 
ment of  the  Nation  which  made  It  possible 

In  1933  there  were  no  more  than  225.000 
residential  electricity  consumers  In  the  en- 
tire area  to  which  TVA  now  supplies  power 
to  more  than  1.300.000;  only  3  percent  of 
the  farms  vised  electricity  lu  compared  with 
more  thin  95  percent  today.  Navigation 
moves  on  the  great  length  of  the  Tenneaaee 
River.  Last  year  more  than  2  billion  ton- 
miles  of  freight  was  carried  on  the  river  in 
contrast  to  less  than  33  million  ton-miles  In 
1933.  The  region  has  been  tpared  the  floods 
which  used  to  devastate  It  periodically.  Soli 
has  been  conserved,  reforestation  widely  ac- 
compll.shed.  erosion  arrested,  the  whole  area 
beautified  and  enriched. 

But  if  the.se  seem  local  benefits,  the  Nation 
has  gained  no  less  from  TVA.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  great  proponent  of  TVA  legis- 
lation was  a  mldwesterner,  George  Norrls 
of  Nebraska.  A  revitalized  Tennessee  Valley 
has  been  an  Improved  customer  for  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Although  TVA  was  not 
conceived  as  a  military  project.  It  now  plays 
a  vital  part  In  the  development  of  atomic 
energy,  missiles,  new  light  metals,  and  stra- 
tegic chemicals.  In  1957  It  provided  .30  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  Paducah.  TVA  Is  not,  of  course, 
an  exact  mixlel  for  similar  development 
elsewhere;  and  there  are  properly  new  ques- 
tions about  the  Authority's  future  directions 
and  financing.  But  Its  achievements  stand 
out  In  lK)ld  relief  quite  irrespective  of  such 
questions. 

TVA  was  immensely  fortunate  In  Its  early 
administrators — and.  above  all.  In  the  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  they  evoked  from  the 
people  of  the  valley.  Nearly  all  Americans 
cherish  It  today — as  an  exemplar  of  the  kind 
of  20th  century  pioneering  with  which  they 
can  emulate  their  ancestors.  We  congratu- 
late TVA  on  Its  25th  anniversary— which  is 
to  say  that  we  congratulate  America  on  this 
characteristically  American  accomplishment. 
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(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  perhaps 
Tery  much  to  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's surprise,  today  celebrates  Its  25tli 
birthday. 

The  past  5  of  those  25  years  began  with 
a  pronouncement  by  Mr.  Elsenhower  that 
TVA    represeniecX     creeping    socialism;     pro- 


gressed through  ft  DIxon-Tates  power  con- 
tract proposal  which  testimony  showed  was 
aimed  at  dismembering  TVA;  witnessed  such 
presbure  on  its  Bupposedl/  nonpartisan  board 
tliat  for  a  long  while  two  members  were 
pi-actlcally  not  speaking  to  the  third,  and 
now  finds  TVA  fi(,'htlng  both  the  Budget  Bu- 
retiu  and  Conpress  tor  permission  to  self- 
finance    needed   expanslo;i   facilities. 

The  opposition  to  T^'A  has  been  both  eco- 
nomic and  regional.  Private  concerns,  par- 
ticularly utilities,  have  resented  the  low- 
power-rate  competition  provided  by  a  mam- 
moth Government -nssls'ed  power  whole- 
saler. High -power -rate  areas,  p.irtlciUarly 
New  England,  have  resen'.ed  seeing  Oovern- 
ment funds  used  for  the  -omfort  of  the  peo- 
ple in  only  seven  of  the  Slates. 

Congress'  lung  Invest  :g  itlou  into  the  ori- 
gins of  the  Dixon-Yates  c<  ntract  showed  how 
both  opposition  camps  fot;nd  a  ready  sponsor 
5  years  ago  In  the  i>erfon  of  Prefcldentlal 
Assistant  Sherman  Adarrs,  a  former  gover- 
nor and  buslnesrman  fiom  the  very  New 
Engljtnd   State   of   Nrw   H  impshlre. 

But  to  say  iliat  TVA  hu  survived  despite 
the  past  6  years  W(juld  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion. TVA.  really,  has  t,  irvlved  despite  Its 
entire  25  years  And  even  though  TVA  may 
be  receiving  some  rough  going  today  from 
a  Republican  administration,  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  1933  TVA  Act  was  at  that  time 
also  a  Republican,  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
ils,  of  Nebraska. 

TVA  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  chemical  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  whlih  Congress  au- 
thorized a  few  months  before  the  1918  ar- 
mistice In  order  to  free  this  country  of  Its 
dependence  on  Chilean  nl'rate  for  the  man- 
ulacture  of  ammunition.  To  power  the 
plant,  the  Congressional  authorization  al.'o 
provided  for  the  construct  on  of  Wilson  Dam. 
But  because  of  postwar  hilu.  the  dam  actu- 
ally wa.>;n't  completed  unta   1925. 

Since  nitrate  Is  also  useful  for  fertilizer. 
Senator  Norrls  sucresslvel;  tried  to  have  the 
wartime  investment  ad.i}  ted  to  peacetime 
power  and  fertilizer  needs  Privately  owned 
Iertili/.er  plants  wf-re  no  mere  anxious  for 
the  chemicu.1  plant  competition  than  private 
utilities  were  for  Wilson  D  .m's  power.  Both 
Presidents  CooUdgc  and  Hoover  vetoed  bills 
for  Crovernmcnt  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals. 
Then  In  1033.  when  t^e  depression  hit. 
Tennessee  River  Vallr-y  wis  perhaps  In  an 
even  sorrier  state  than  the  rest  of  the 
c  )untry.  President  Roosevelt  encouraged  and 
approved  a  region -wide  bill. 

Says  Senator  Listtr  Hli..  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  one  of  the  bills  original  fponsors: 
"For  the  first  time  In  the  hUtory  of  Federal 
legislation.  Congress  accepted  the  unity  of 
nature.  For  this  one  rlvei  basin,  the  Inter- 
relationship of  land  and  «ater.  of  trees  and 
pa.<iture8.  of  men  and  nature  was  recojjnized 
in  a  Federal  statute  We  gave  one  agency 
responsibility  to  Inaugur.ite  a  total  pro- 
gram." "^ 

And  to  prevent  further  centralization  In 
Washington.  TVAs  3 -man  board  of  directors 
W.W  told  to  make  Its  headquarters  In  the 
region  of  Its  work. 

Very  soon  after  TVA  b<-«an.  the  prhate 
Pouer  Industry  siX)nsored  a  move  to  block 
the  Mle  of  existing  private  i  ransmlsslon  lines 
to  T\  A.  The  Sujireme  Court  found  for  TVA. 
In  1936,  18  private  |x)wer  companies  chal- 
lenged the  consmuilonalily  for  the  IVA  Act. 
1  he  Supreme  Court  found  f >  r  TVA. 

The  private  power  comp^LiJes  next  began 
\l.?u,\  "P  ^P'^*  ""''^  '"^'•se  transmission 
laciiiiies  were  constructed  the  moment  com- 
munity associations  tried  t.  form  an  agree- 

R,ir«,  *'^^  "'^^'  "^A  °^-  "»  1^^^  da>-^  the 
Riral  Electrification  Admliustratiou.  to 
R-lng  power  Into  rural  areas. 

ofJ^t^l*  PJ^'vate  companies  were  able  to  siphon 

hncs  "i  ^."'"V"*'"  »'"^»"«»=  by  throwing  Their 
"ncs   Into   the    most    populous    section    and 


claiming  that  the  entire  area  was  thus  being 
served. 

TVA  also  had  a  long  fight  with  Wendell 
L.  WlUkle,  whose  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corp.  owned  Tennessee  Electric.  Wlllkle 
finally  sold  out  for  $78.6  million— $21  mil- 
lion above  the  audited  value  of  his  prop- 
erties— and  declared:  "Peace.  It's  wonderful." 
Later,  opposition  of  a  different  kind  came 
from  the  late  Senator  Kenneth  D  McKel- 
lar.  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  who  rode  rough- 
shod over  TVA  Chairman  David  E.  LUlen- 
Uial  for  refusing  to  dilute  the  Authority's 
merit  system  for  employment  with  McKel- 
lar's  Tennessee  patronage  cronies. 

G^'neral  Eisenhower,  In  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  In  1952,  promised  that  If  elect- 
ed he  would  do  nothing  to  "impair  the  effec- 
tive worklnif  out  of  TVA." 

Once  the  Elsenhower  administration  was  In 
office,  I'VA  Chairman  Gordon  Clapp  went  to 
the  White  House  office  of  Presidential  As- 
sistant Adams,  was  reminded  that  his  term 
of  office  was  about  to  expire  and  was  told 
that  It  would  behoove  him  to  endcrse  the 
Dixon-Yates  contract. 

Clapp  did  not  endorse  and  Clapp  was  not 
reappointed. 

Tlie  Dlxon-Tates  contract  provided  th.nt 
two  private  power  companies.  Middle  South 
Utilities,  headed  by  Edear  Dixon,  and  the 
Southern  Co.,  headed  by  Eugene  Yates,  would 
build  and  operate  a  $107,250,000  Government- 
financed  steam  generating  plant  at  West 
Memphis,  Ark. 

The  private  power  was  to  be  piped  across 
the  MlssUslppl  to  TVA  lines  ir  Memphis  and 
used  to  replace  power  TVA  was  supplying 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  installa- 
tion at  Paducah.  Ky.,  nearly  200  miles  up- 
slrer.m. 

TVA  supporters  spotted  this  as  nothing 
more  than  an  opening  wedt;e  for  making  the 
region  depend  upon  private  fjower  companies 
for  its  future  enerpry  source,  paying  whatever 
rates  they  demanded,  and  eventually  forcing 
TVA's  dismemberment  through  lack  of 
customers. 

Congressional  testimony  brought  out  that 
the  pl.in  bexan  in  a  conversation  between 
Joseph  Dodge.  Mr  Elsenhower's  first  Budget 
Director,  and  George  Woods,  whoce  First 
Boston  Co  Investment  house  stood  to  profit 
from  the  sale  of  the  securities  necessary  to 
build  the  plant.  Testimony  from  at  least 
one  administration  witness  also  brought  out 
that  the  puri)08e  of  the  Dixon-Yates  con- 
tract was  Just  as  TVA  supporters  had  feared — 
to  scuttle  TVA. 

After  a  year-long  administration  battle 
with  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  not  only  was  canceled  but  the 
Oovernment  began  adopting  some  of  the  TVA 
supporters'  own  arguments  in  defending  It- 
self against  a  $3.5  million  breach-of -contract 
suit. 

Since  then  the  city  of  Memphis  has  begun 
construction  of  Its  own  powerplant  and  in- 
tends to  work  out  transmission  arrangements 
with  TVA. 

The  Dixon-Yates  crisis  is  past,  but  TV'A 
has  others. 

It  now  has  a  completely  Elsenhower-ap- 
pointed board:  Chairman  Herbert  D.  Vogel, 
an  Army  Engineer  Corps  brigadier  general 
who,  while  his  Truman-appxilnted  colleagues 
were  still  in  office,  started  making  speeches, 
promising  things  would  socn  be  different; 
Arnold  R.  Jones,  who  served  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  same  Budi^et  Bureau  which 
was  trying  to  push  through  the  Dixcn-Yates 
contract;  and  Frank  J.  Welch,  University  of 
Kentucky    dean    of    agriculture. 

Vogel  was  approved  when  Congress  had  a 
Republican  majority.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority last  year  decided  to  leave  Jones  and 
Welch  on  probation  with  recess  apjxilnt- 
ments.     So  far  this  year,  the  Senate  Public 


Works  Committee,  of  which  Tennessee's 
Ai.BERT  Gore,  Democrat,  is  a  leading  member, 
has  taken  no  action  on  making  their  ap- 
pointments permanent.  However,  confirma- 
tion now  Lg  expected  before  Congrese  goes 
heme. 

The  outcome  of  another  TVA  criiis  is  not 
so  clear. 

TVA,  in  furnishing  electricity  to  a  good 
many  of  the  residents  of  Tennessee,  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  even  some  parts  of  southwestern 
Virginia,  has  fcund  Itsself  stimulating, 
rather  than  satltfying,  the  needs  for  kilo- 
watts. 

Once  the  farmhouse  was  wired  for  a  light 
bulb,  the  farmer's  wife  found  she  wanted  an 
electric  stove.  Once  the  farmer  got  electric- 
ity to  help  him  cultivate,  he  found  his  farm 
prospered  enough  to  permit  even  more 
electrical   Installations. 

Industries  such  as  chemicals  which  count 
power  use  as  a  prime  production  component, 
are  constantly  putting  up  plants  in  the  TVA 
region. 

All  this  means  that  TVA  leeds  more  power 
to  meet  demands.  Since  practically  all  of 
the  region's  falling  water  is  now  siphoned  off 
through  dams  Into  hydroelectric  power,  the 
new  energy  must  come  from  the  coal-fueled 
steam-generating  plants. 

In  recent  years,  both  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  clamped  down  on  this 
expansion  of  capacity.  Some  Democrats,  as 
well  as  Republicans,  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  if  IVA  is  allowed  to  expand  beyond  its 
present  service  area,  there  will  be  no  con- 
fining It;  that  It  will  become  a  national 
power  trust. 

TVA  is  both  a  producer  and  a  wholesaler 
of  power.  S..me  150  municipalities  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives  manage  the  dis- 
tribution, and  the  disUibution  area  covers 
80,000  square  miles,  almost  the  size  of 
England. 

TVA  power  statistics  are  Impressive. 
Total  generating  capacity  has  grown  from 
814,500  kilowatts  In  1933  to  10  million  today. 
Where  there  used  to  be  less  than  300. DOG 
customers,  there  now  are  1.5  million.  Where 
individual  home  consumption  used  to  be 
600  kilowatts,  it  Is  now  6,400 — twice  the  na- 
tional average. 

And  the  average  kilowatt  cost  Is  less  than 
half  the  national  average — 1.2  cents  versus 
2  6  cents.  The  low -cost  TVA  power  has 
served  as  a  yardstick  for  neighboring  pri- 
vate utilities  and  has  forced  them  to  lower 
their  own  rates  to  meet  the  competition. 
Their  books  still  show  a  comfortable  profit. 

There  are  now  31  dams,  8  major  steam- 
generating  plants  and  more  under  construc- 
tion. 

Providing  low-cost  power  Is  only  one  of 
TVA's  three  prime  purposes.  Its  dams  and 
reservoirs  mean  Good  control.  No  longer  is 
the  seven-State  area  buffeted  between  un- 
controlled inundations  and  long  periods  of 
drought. 

Ajid  the  filled  streams  and  backed-up 
lakes,  combined  with  locks  tlirough  the 
dams,  have  created  a  new  inland  waterway 
on  which  barges  now  haul  cargo  to  thriving 
ports. 

The  Impounding  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  River  has  created  a  lucrative 
recreation  area.  The  facilities  along  some 
10,000  miles  of  TVA  lake  shoreline  are  valued 
at  no  less  than  $72  million. 

The  coming  of  the  TVA  has  also  meant 
large-scale  reforestation,  an  elaborate  ferti- 
lizer research  program  and  the  cleaning  up 
of  one  of  the  country's  worst  malaria  in- 
festations. 

Perhaps  "Wfi's  moft  slgriiflcant  contribu- 
tion has  been  to  provide  both  a  home  and 
a  power  source  for  the  AEC.  A  good  amount 
of  the  development  of  the  World  War  11 
A-bomb  took  place  in  the  obscurity  of  Ork 
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Ridge,  Tenn.  Subsequent  nuclear  produc- 
tion plantA  bave  been  built  at  Paducab,  Ky. 

Because  of  these  defense  needs,  the  Oov- 
ernment  Is  TVA's  biggest  customer,  account- 
ing for  66  percent  of  Its  power  output.  It 
is  because  of  the  AEC's  drain  on  TVA  power 
that  TVA  now  finds  itself  compelled  to  build 
more  steam-generating  plants  to  meet  In- 
creased consumer  demands. 

TVA's  critics  contend  that  Its  cheap  power 
rates  are  possible  only  becavise  TVA  enjoys 
freedom  from  Federal  Income  taxes  and  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  the  money  Invested 
In  Its  facilities.  TVA  counters  that  5  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  from  non-Government 
power  sales  Is  paid  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  State 
and  county  governments. 

As  for  squaring  Itself  with  the  Federal 
Government,  TVA  says  that  Us  $2  billion  In- 
vestment Is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; that  It  has  been  repaying  the 
Treasury  for  Its  powerplants  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  required,  and  that  all  Its  power 
earnings  go  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Beyond  Its  domestic  accomplishments, 
TVA  has  become  so  talked  about  abroad  that 
since  World  War  II  some  17,000  foreign  vis- 
itors have  come  to  the  shores  of  the  Tennes- 
see to  witness  the  American  experiment. 
Among  the  visitors  have  been  Icings,  queens, 
presidents,  prime  ministers,  ambassadors,  a 
Vice  chancellor,  and  a  prince-regent. 

The  list  of  callers  has  not  Included  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  or  a  member  of  his  Cab- 
inet. 

TVA,  celebrating  Its  25th  birthday,  might 
be  reminded  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Us  Mon- 
ument Avenue,  where  all  the  statues  are 
lined  up  with  their  backs  to  the  North. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  an  editorial  and  an  article  in 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee    (Mr.  Baker  1. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  the  seven-State  area 
served  by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  friends  of  TVA  throughout  the 
Nation,  in  extending  birthday  greetings 
upon  the  25th  anniversary  of  this  great 
institution. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
the  tremendous  importance  of  enacting 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress  a  fair 
and  workable  self-financing  bill  for 
TVA. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  ab.solutely 
indispensable  to  tiie  seven-State  area 
served  by  TVA  and  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Nation  from  a 
national  security  standpoint.  If  it  is 
not  enacted,  the  TVA  area  will  virtually 
be  strangled  industrially  and  economi- 
cally. 

More  than  half  of  the  electric  power 
generated  by  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity is  sold  to  defense  agencies  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  resulting  in 
a  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  the  Government. 


The  United  States  has  invested  ap- 
proximately $1,200,000,000  in  iwwer  gen- 
erating facilities  of  TVA. 

At  the  present  time  Interest  Is  not 
paid  on  this  investment.  The  proposed 
financing  legislation  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  return  on  the  investment 
equal  to  the  going  rate  of  Gov'ernment 
borrowing,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
approximately  3  percent.  This  means 
that  upon  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will 
receive  the  first  fiscal  year  after  its  en- 
actment about  $36  million  from  TVA 
which  It  is  not  now  receiving. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill,  which  I 
favor,  provides  for  repayment  of  at 
least  $10  million  a  year  on  the  principal. 

The  Senate  bill  places  a  ceiling  of 
$750  million  on  the  amount  of  bonds 
which  can  be  issued  and  in  addition 
thereto  contains  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions which  are  not  now  a  part  of  the 
TVA  Act  and  which  are  not  included  in 
the  pending  House  bill,  which  should 
enlist  the  support  of  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  not  inclined  to  favor 
TVA.  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill,  page  2,  line  14,  to 
page  3.  line  12.  provides: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  of 
this  act  that  the  power  facilities  built  or 
acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds 
or  power  revenues  shall  not  be  used,  with- 
out prior  approval  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  power  by  the  Cor- 
poration outside  the  counties  which  lie  In 
whole  or  In  part  within  the  Tennessee  River 
dralna'^e  basin  or  the  service  area  In  which 
power  generated  by  the  Corporation  is  being 
used  on  July  1.  1957,  except,  when  economi- 
cally feasible,  to  serve  the  United  States  or 
agencies  thereof  or  to  Interconnect  with 
other  utility  systems  for  exchange  jx>wer 
arrangements,  or  to  Interconnect  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  generating  plants,  or  to 
serve  existing  rural  electric  cooperatives  (as 
same  now  exist  as  to  area  and  as  of  July  1. 
1957)  now  being  served  In  part  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority;  Provided  further . 
That  except  as  expressly  provided  above,  all 
contracts  entered  Into  after  this  provision 
becomes  law  lor  the  supply  of  pnjwer  to  any 
distributor  sliall  contain  an  agreement  by 
said  distributor  to  confine  the  resale  of  such 
power  within  the  boiuidarles  of  the  counties 
above  described  and  such  additional  areas 
(not  more  than  5  miles  from  such  bound- 
aries) as  may  be  necessary  to  care  for  the 
growth  of  communities  within  said  counties 
provided  said  communities  were  receiving 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  on  July  1, 
1957. 

The  Senate  bill— pacre  4,  line  22,  to 
page  5,  line  13 — provides  that  the  use 
of  the  financing  authority  conferred  by 
the  bill  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements or  limitations  of  any  other 
law  but  that — except  in  defense  emer- 
gencies— before  beginning  construction 
of  a  new  generating  plant  with  either 
bond  proceeds  or  power  revenues.  TVA 
must  notify  Congress  of  its  intentions 
and  90  days  must  elap.se  in  a  single  ses- 
sion of  Congi-ess  without  enactment  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
such  construction. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  TVA  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
proposed  bond  i.ssues.  and  the  Secretary 
may  request  deferment  of  their  sale  for 
60  days.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
recommends   changes  in   the   amounts. 


terms,  maturities,  or  conditions  of  the 
bonds,  the  corporation  shall  not  sell  the 
bonds  until  an  additional  30  days  have 
been  given  to  consideration  of  said  rec- 
ommendations, unless  they  have  been 
sooner  agreed  upon. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
require  the  same  cash  payments  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  return  on  the  appropria- 
tion Investment,  but  as  heretofore 
pointed  out.  the  Senate  bill  in  addition 
thereto  requires  an  annual  payment  of 
at  least  $10  million  upon  the  principal 
of  the  appropriation  investment. 

Critics  of  TVA  contend  that  TVAs 
lower  than  the  national  average  power 
rates  has  caused  Industries  to  leave  the 
North  and  East  and  locate  in  the  TVA 
area.  This  contention  is  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  I  know  of  no  Indus- 
try of  any  substantial  proF>ortions  which 
has  located  in  the  TVA  area  in  recent 
years.  On  the  contrary,  many  such  in- 
dustries have  located  around  the  perim- 
eter of  TVA  in  the  Carollnas.  Alabama. 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

The  importance  of  TVA  Is  national  in 
scope  and  national  in  Importance. 

The  great  atomic-energy  plants  were 
located  in  the  TVA  area  because  of  the 
immediate  availability  of  tremendous 
amounts  of  electric  power  and  water. 
The  history  of  World  War  II  will  record 
that  the  production  of  the  atomic  bomb 
which  brought  an  abrupt  end  to  World 
War  II  and  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
lives  of  American  boys  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditure,  was  expedited  by 
at  least  1  year  because  of  the  existence 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  beautiful  lakes, 
fine  fishing,  boating,  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  TVA  area  and  especially 
In  east  Tennessee  and  the  great  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body,  but  these  fine  facilities  are 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans  outside 
the  TVA  area.  Throughout  the  world 
TVA  and  its  accomplishments  are  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  example  of 
American  ingenuity  and  foresighted- 
ness. 

We  In  the  South  do  not  begrudge  the 
rlvers-and-harbor  developments  and  the 
fine  recreational  facilities  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the  great 
Northwest,  and  the  Middle  West.  Re- 
gardless of  the  attacks  from  these  areas 
upon  TVA.  we  Join  with  representatives 
of  those  great  areas  of  the  United 
States  in  supjwrting  further  and  bet- 
ter development  of  our  national  re- 
sources and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Let  us  look  at  TVA  from  a  national 
and  not  a  regional  standpoint  In  con- 
sidering our  appeal  from  the  TVA 
States  for  legislation  to  p)ermlt  us  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet  and  not  have  to 
come  to  Congre.ss  begging  with  a  tin  cup. 

Please  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  a 
truly  great  New  Englander.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, which  are  inscribed  above  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  this  great  Chamber: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers;  build  up  its  institu- 
tions; promote  all  Its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 


Mr.  ErvINS.  I  thank  my  able  colleague 
for  his  contribution.  May  I  say  that  he 
Is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "Why 
I  Think  TVA  Should  Have  a  Self -Financ- 
ing Program."  which  was  published  In 
the  National  Rural  Electrification  maga- 
zine. It  is  a  well-written  article  and  de- 
serves your  attention.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  contribution 
and  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred may  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman's  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  his  fine  work  in  this 
regard. 

(From     Rursl     Electrlflcatlon    for    January 

19581 
Why  I  Think  TVA  Should  Have  a  Self- 
Financing  Program 
(Dy  Representative  Howard  H  Baker) 
On  January  7  when  the  2d  ses.-Jlon  r,f  the 
85th  Congress  convenes  In  Washington,  every 
Member  will  be  inten.scly  aware  of  challeng- 
ing new  problems  which  press  for  attention. 
Grave  national  Issues  have  developed  during 
the  recess;  new  perils  to  our  security  have 
been  revealed  In  such  an  atmosphere,  it 
may  be  difUciilt  for  us  u>  rememt>er  that 
half-finished  tasks  cannot  be  abandoned 
Just  because  new  problems  have  appeared 
and  to  realize  that  notlilng  has  happened 
during  the  recess  to  dimlnLeh  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  backlog  of  unlinlshed  busineiis 
we  left  when  the  1st  session  adjourned  on 
August  30. 

I  hope  you  will  be  ceaselers  In  your  efforts 
until  the  Hou.se  acts  favorably  on  one  item 
of  unfinished  business  of  great  concern  to 
every  rural  elp<:tnc  cooperative — the  TVA 
financing  bill  which  was  pendinR  when  we 
adjourned.  Its  enactment  Is  vital  not  only 
to  the  area  served  by  TVA.  but  to  the  future 
of  rural  electrification  over  the  whole  Na- 
tion. 

TVA  must  have  a  way  to  flnance  the  ca- 
pacity Its  growing  loads  require  or  this  great 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  will  be  ended  That 
would  be  a  disaster  This  amazingly  tuc- 
cessful  demonstration  of  tlie  results 
•clileved  when  power  is  made  abundantly 
available  to  consumers  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  must  be  continued. 

Here  TVA,  an  aijency  of  the  Fcdpral  Gov- 
ernment, owns  the  facilities  for  generation 
and  transmission,  the  wholesale  part  of  the 
regional  power  system.  It  is  the  sole  supplier 
of  a  great  area  of  80.000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over  5  million.  The  people 
themselves  through  151  municipal  and  rural 
cooperative  distribution  systems  own  the  re- 
tall  end  of  the  business,  purchasing  at  whole- 
sale from  TVA  the  power  they  deliver  to  over 
1.400.000  consumers.  In  their  contracts  with 
"lA'A  iliese  distributors  agree  to  carry  out  the 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress  In  the  act 
of  creating  TVA.  lliey  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  pioneering  In  the  reglonwlde 
demonstration.  Tlipir  experience  is  a  con- 
tribution to  power  systems  and  power  con- 
sumers everywhere,  and  particularly  to  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  of  the  Nation,  no 
matter  where  they  are  located. 

TVA  TATE  NATIONAL  CONCEHM 

I  nm  astonished  by  the  propaganda  which 
Is  Intended  to  convince  those  who  live  out- 
side the  area  that  what  happens  to  the  T\'A 
power  system  is  a  matter  of  purely  local 
concern,  that  you  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  TVA.  That  Is  not  true.  What  hap- 
pens  to   TVA   Is   of    grave   concern   to   you. 


What  happens  to  TVA  is  Important  to  the 
entire  country. 

When  I  say  that  the  continuance  of  this 
regional  power  system  Is  vital  to  the  Nation 
I  am  not  thinking  solely  of  TVA's  enormous 
contribution  to  defense,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  experiences  con- 
siderable savings  because  more  than  half  of 
TVA's  energy  output  Is  delivered  to  Federal 
facilities  located  In  the  area.  I  am  reflecting 
also  on  the  value  of  this  power  system  as 
a  pace  setter  In  the  nationwide  movement 
to  make  electricity  available  to  the  farms  of 
America  and  at  the  "lowest  possible  "  cost. 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  contributions  of 
TVA  and  its  distributors  to  that  program 
are   forgotten. 

I  wonder  how  many  fanners  recall  that  the 
great  network  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
iiad  its  beginning  in  this  region.  That  did 
not  happen  because  rural  electrification  was 
already  far  advanced  in  this  area  when  REA 
began,  and  a  wealth  of  experienced  mana- 
gerial talent  readily  available.  On  the  con- 
trary, rural  electrification  was  almost 
nonexistent  here,  with  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  farms  In  the  region  now  served  by 
TVA  having  electric  service.  The  impetus 
to  a  national  program  was  not  generated 
here  because  a  rich  and  prosperous  agricul- 
tural community  demanded  electricity  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  The  area  supplied 
with  power  by  TVA  was  not  and  Is  not  an 
area  of  high  agricultural  Income  The 
countrywide  program  of  rural  electrification 
got  lis  start  here  and  has  prospered  for  a 
very  g(X)d  reason— TVA.  TVA  had  been 
created  and  was  given  a  mandate  by  the 
Congress  to  supply  the  electricity  to  coop- 
eratives so  that  the  farmers  of  the  area 
could  be  served  at  rates  established  at  a 
level  wluch  would  Increase  use. 

coverage  RETLECTS  PnOCRESS 
The  fact  that  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  farms  In  the  area  liave  electric  service 
today  reflects  the  projjress  of  the  region,  but 
the  story  of  increased  use.  and  tlie  financial 
results  of  that  use  Is  the  record  whlcli  quali- 
fies the  51  cooperatucs  which  buy  power 
from  TVA  to  be  called  pace  setters.  They 
represent  only  5  percent  of  all  the  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States  but  they  sell  to 
their  consumers  nearly  20  percent  of  all  the 
power  sold  by  the  cooperatives  in  the  Nation. 

NATIONAL    AVERAGE    EXCEEOED 

Today  the  average  residential  use  of  power 
on  the  farms  in  tlie  TVA  area  is  4.670  kilo- 
watt-hours per  year.  Tills  compares  with  a 
national  average  residential  use  for  all  utility 
systems,  including  urban  centers,  of  only 
3,063  kllowalt-liours  a  year.  Starting  from 
scratch,  these  cooperatives  have  made  that 
plienomenal  record  because  under  the  terms 
of  their  contracts  with  TVA  they  have  set 
themselves  these  definite  goals:  extending 
their  lines,  keeping  rates  low,  helping  their 
members  to  make  increasingly  effective  use 
of  electricity,  relying  upon  tlie  expanding 
volume  of  their  sales  for  the  revenues  to 
keep  them  in  the  black.  During  the  past 
year  alone,  11  of  the  51  cooperative  dis- 
tributors reduced  their  charges  to  their  con- 
sumers. Those  consumers  will  realize  more 
than  $1  million  in  annual  savings  as  a  re- 
sult. The  importance  of  such  rate  reduc- 
tions to  our  national  experience  in  rural 
electrification  is  tremendous. 

What  will  be  the  result  to  the  cooperatives 
themselve.s?  You  can  find  the  answer  in 
detailed  reports  made  by  TVA.  The  record 
so  far  gives  a  hint  of  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  in  spite  of  increasing  costs  of 
labor  and  material  the  sale  of  power  by 
cooperatives  In  the  TVA  area  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  costs  per  unit  of  power 
sold  have  t>een  and  still  are  on  a  downward 
trend.  I  am  told  that  in  fiscal  1957  the 
operating  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  of  power 
sold    by    TVA    cooperatives    were    about    25 


percent  less  than  the  kilowatt -hour  costs 
of  the  same  cooperatives  5  years  earlier,  and 
as  their  sales  have  Increased  the  Investment 
per  kilowatt-hour  sold  has  been  reduced  from 
9.4  cents  to  6.4  cents  dtiring  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

What  has  been  done  here  can  be  done  else- 
where. TVA  and  its  cooperative  distributors 
are  taking  the  risk  out  of  the  widespread 
adoption  of  low  rate-high  use  policies  by 
rural  systems.  Their  record  ought  to  en- 
courage the  timid,  prod  the  slothful.  For 
these  results  have  not  been  achieved  In  a 
test  tube  or  pilot  plant.  This  is  the  actual 
operating  experience  of  51  cooperatives,  with 
a  total  investment  in  plant  of  approximately 
$212  million.  The  areas  they  serve  vary  in 
income  levels  as  they  vary  in  other  regions 
of  the  country.  Tlie  skills  and  experience 
of  their  managements  are  not  Identical. 
Only  one  characteristic  is  common  to  them 
all.  They  are  all  in  partnership  with  TVA. 
They  are  all  committed  to  a  common  pur- 
pose— to  make  power  abundantly  available 
to  consumers  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  policy  is  good 
bu.'^iness.  This  demonstration  will  continue 
If  the  TVA  self-financing  bill  is  passed.  T^'A 
must  have  capital  to  meet  the  load  growth 
such  a  dynamic  program  requires.  The 
measure  can  be  passed,  and  promptly.  The 
basic  issues  are  not  complicated.  This  Is 
the  situation. 

Except    for    a    small    amount    of    bonds — 
about   $65   million — all   now   retired,   the   in- 
vestment  in  TVA   power   facilities   has   t>een 
made  either  by  the  owner,  the  Government 
through  appropriations  by  the  Congress,  or 
by  the  reinvestment  of  earnings.     Currently 
TVA  has  no  authority  to  borrow  money,  but 
the    management   of    TVA    has    assured    the 
Congress    that    If    such    authority    Is    given 
future    capacity    to    meet    its    normal    load 
growth  can  be  financed   by  the  issuance  of 
revenue   bonds.     The  bonds   will   not  be  tax 
exempt;   they  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.      They    will    compete     in    the 
money  market  with  securities  offered  by  pri- 
vate   utility   systems.     They   will    be    backed 
by  TVA's  reputation  for  good  management. 
T)ie  competence  and  reliability  of  TVA's  dis- 
tributors will   stand   behind   them,   and   the 
electricity   consumers,   through    their   power 
bills,  will  provide  the  revenues  to  carry  and 
retire  the  bonds.     They  will  finance  the  ad- 
diticnal  capacity.     The  Federal  Government 
will   still  own  the   TVA   facilities,   and  each 
year  the  Federal  Government,  as  owner,  will 
receive   from   power   earnings   a   cash   return 
which  must,  at  a  minimum,  cover  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  money  invested  in  power 
facilities  through  appropriations.     It  is  a  fair 
proposal  from  every  point  of  view. 

At  this  critical  point  of  its  life,  TVA  Itself 
cannot  command  millions  of  dollars  to  use  in 
a  campaign  of  public  education,  nor  can  the 
distrit)utors,  the  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives who  deliver  the  power  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  finance  such  an  effort.  Nation- 
wide propaganda  campaigns  cannot  be 
charged  to  their  consumers,  no  matter  how 
desirable  such  campaigns  might  be.  TVA 
and  its  distributors  must  rely  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  know  the  facts  to  spread  the  truth. 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  In  T\'A 
will  do  their  part.  The  people  who  care 
about  TVA  must  do  theirs. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  of  your  cooperatives 
can  be  considered  a  modern  form  of  those 
cracker-barrel  discussions  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent recently  paid  tribute  as  a  traditional 
device  for  public  education.  Use  them  to 
tell  the  story  of  TVA,  to  make  certain  that 
Congress  does  not  forget  the  importance  of 
this  bit  of  unfinished  business  in  the  crowded 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  If  this  great  part- 
nership can  contmue  to  promote  policies  in 
the  public  Interest,  electric  cooperatlvee 
everywhere  will  continue  to  find  the  TVA 
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power  system  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  rely 
on,  a  reservoir  oX  experience  to  draw  on.  a 
guaranty  ol  future  growth. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washlneton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  enlightened 
discussion  of  a  very  important  problem 
with  which  we  are  very  familiar  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  develop- 
ments in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  are  some- 
what similar  and  it  is  going  to  provide  a 
great  deal  of  relief  for  future  develop- 
ments and  stimulus  if  something  along 
the  line  of  the  Senate  bill  is  enacted  pro- 
viding for  the  bonding  financinrr  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  for  the  building  of 
steam  plants.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker],  I  favor  the  Sen- 
ate version  much  more  than  I  do  the 
bill  that  has  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
significant  contribution.  May  I  say 
tlaat  he  always  takes  the  broader  view. 
He  is  not  provincial  in  his  outlook. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  LosepJ. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  celebrating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Au- 
thority. It  was  Just  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  the  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, envisioned  an  experiment  In  re- 
gional development  never  before  tried 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  wa.i  determined  by  the  Confrress 
that  the  power  generated  by  thl.s  vast 
system,  built  by  public  funds,  was  to  bo 
available  for  uac  by  the  people  a.s  an  aid 
In  the  economic  development  of  the  rc- 
Klon.  Thla  power  has  boon  difttributed 
dfi  widely  n«  po««lblo  at  reftsonabln  ratrH, 
nnd  At  thp  .tump  time  nt  nwc.h  n  rate  nn 
tu  mnintniM  the  project  on  a  sell* 
nUfltniniittt  bnAlA, 

T(jdrty,  Me  Mp^fitf^r,  nti^v  7%  yrflfw  f»f 
imr«<»ft«h(l  «/pp/nli(//(,  \\\(t  '1 VA  pnwfi' 
«v»lf<ffi  MPfiPirttft  morx  llitth  i'i  tim»^«» 
Hi  t<f\\mt^\[.\f  Ml  (.lie  ^1^^^M^^., 

N'4  u\\\^   hnvi«  ili^  M<ft(<1«<i(i«  «7  llil« 

fMflll.t  l>Ml.  UiO  rVA  ftVolt'fn  hHii  MM«(t« 
Mnp'MUUt  h\h\  outiiilitltMiil  (:i  KiMl/UUuMO 
U)  tl>»  IWlUt/IMtl  (iMfCMMi 

H  i»houl4  Un  iiStw\Siii\  bv  l\\t>  lUiu^irtum 
ttiui  nunn  Ihiin  hulf  of  lh<i  ixmcr  i/cn- 
Krutod  \iV  'i'VA  mtppliiiit  Kudttiul  d^ttiiha 
HKcncluN,  with  Ihit  hUmxW,  ICn«ii<y  dnu- 
mtNHtun  Uklnu  ih»  major  putiton.  A  • 
other  one'foui'th  uo«>t  to  InduKtrtfN  thut 
produco  d0fenMs-rt)lAt«d  product*,  it 
Mhould  be  remembered  that  vrhI  uluml- 
num  and  chemical  plants  are  locuied  in 
the  area. 

This  great  boon  to  the  South,  the  TVA. 
Is  returning  to  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
sums  invested  in  the  projects  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  with  regularity.    The 


agency  has  repaid  nearly  $250  million. 
It  has  operated  at  a  profit  throughout 
the  25-year  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  Increase  In 
power  generated  by  TVA  over  the  years, 
there  is  still  a  shortage. 

Congress  must  authorize  the  needed 
expansion  of  generating  facilities  if  a 
power  shortage  is  to  be  averted.  This 
can  and  should  be  done  by  authorizing 
the  TVA  to  go  into  the  private  money 
market  for  revenue-bond  financing  of 
future  power  capacity.  A  self-financing 
plan  is  imperative  If  the  system  is  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  made  duiing  the  past 
25  years. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  TVA  Directors,  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  Congress,  In  the  next 
few  weeks,  will  authorize  them  to  cmtark 
on  a  much-needed  program  of  expan- 
sion so  that  a  power  shortage  in  the 
region  in  1960-61  may  be  averted. 

A  rather  informative  editorial  in  the 
Nashville  Tenne,s.senn  points  up  the  fact 
that  "25  years  of  TVA  have  brouf.ht  the 
valley  from  shadow  into  the  sun  of 
progress."     It   follows: 

TwENTY-nvE  YcMis  OF  TVA  Have  Brought 
Valley  From  Shadow  Into  the  Sun  or 
Procre.ss 

It  was  25  years  ago  today  that  President 
Fri'.nkUn  D.  Iloosevelt  signed  the  Tennessee 
Vullcy  Authority  Act  that  was  not  only  to 
tame  a  savage  river  and  provide  rejuvenation 
for  an  ailing  valley,  but  was  to  become  a 
glowing.  Rlobally  known  symbol  of  democ- 
racy In  action. 

It  l«  fitting  on  thU  25th  annlvemnry  th.Tt 
we  reflect  upon  yestcrd.iy.  A  new  genera- 
tion has  grown  up  without  memory  of  what 
things  were  like  before  TVA.  and  In  the  In- 
tervening years  perhaps  all  of  us  have  for- 
gotten much. 

In  1033.  the  Teniiessee  River  was  wayward 
and  broad  but  practically  u.ieless.  But  It 
w.is  feared,  for  lu  unpredictable  flood.i  swept 
away  homes,  Inundated  businesses,  ruined 
crops,  and  carried  away  the  topnoU. 

Th"  cconf)my  was  largely  biuoU  <.>n  Cfitton, 
wlUch  fiirihrr  robbed  the  soil  of  fcrlUlty.  If 
new  liuUiBlry  cnmr  ot  p11,  It  rnme  slowly  and 
for  the  wrona  rciuinne  -subildlrs  and  low 
wncf*. 

Tlinu<tniids  and  thotifinnds  of  homeg  w«r« 
p'li^rly  hrnted,  lll-ll'  by  h<T'ipeii§  Inmji^  Irnn 
tlinii  4  percefit  nf  thr  fnfiii«  wrr?  flTtriflo'l  - 
flhd  wiifi'iut  ndvniilngns  nmt  ««  tiihe  fnr 
Kr  iiili-d  f(i«lrtr. 

(MtMixd  (ivf^   nhd  ni^UftuWi  funi)'i\. 

h«)«l  M  »-<'M(MiM"ti*  KM|i  »iM  n^'ini  (Huh  M  Dttf'l 
lit    Utfi   |(»<«<)(l«(      iT'om    nmi    lni>'itv    \ih<*hh-' 

in  hnuli  )W"i  <l«i«.i»>4«i«  H^u  i>t«  VNll«-|r  wttti  Hit 
tttun  ihm.  mn»  i(M4|«M(«v*'l>/|««'l  01  ■ihnni\t-'i\iv 

t,>ntftn»  a  Mtlifhl)'  (;t)«U«i«yii  lu  11»«**«  i|>-(>r«*« 
t)\>in  dKii's. 

'Iheii,  (lie  Urmm  of  tha  InI«  UtimUir 
liiMiru*  Morns  was  tormitfttl  litl<)  baliig  hy  itia 
luU  f  rakUinut  tl<>iM«v«U,  Mu4  ittara  ljt>||itu  Ihs 
tnoMl  (i«r«lghl«4  riutDurisa  prograiit  that  any 
nttiion  or  region  has  underiuken  Ths  as- 
seuca  of  the  plan  was  the  purinership  of  the 
yuUoral  (kovernment  with  tha  people  of  a 
river  valley  In  a  untfled  development  of  all 
tha  resources  of  a  great  river  system. 

Today,  tha  once-feared  Tenneaaea  Rlvar  Is 
a  busy  channel  of  commeroe.  Shipping  has 
trebled.  Private  Industry  has  invested  more 
than  a  half-bllllon  dollars  In  100  waterfront 
plants  and  terminals.     Tlie  river  has  helped 


provide  the  base  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
Induatry  which  alone  employs  9,000  workers. 

Malaria  haa  become  almost  nonexUtent. 
dropping  from  30  percent  incidence  In  1S34 
to  zero  now. 

Hydroelectric  powerplanta  tap  the  river's 
waters  to  serve  1500.000  customers  whoee 
standards  of  living  have  Jumped.  Per  capita 
Income  has  Increiised  from  45  to  63  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Hundre<la  of  new 
Industries  and  additional  millions  In  pay- 
rolls have  been  added,  and  the  region  la  on 
the  road  to  robust  strength  and  abiindance. 

Recreation  Is  still  another  mnjnr  Item.  At 
the  end  of  1957,  the  value  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities along  the  TVA  lakes  had  reached  $72 
million.  Almost  50.000  private  boats  of  all 
kinds  now  operate  where  a  few  crude  craft 
were  In  use  two  decades  ago.  Almost  3  mil- 
lion man-days  of  Hshlng  alone  are  enjoyed 
each  year.  Fishing  and  boating  equipment 
sales  have  become  a  big  business.  Tourism 
has  Increased. 

But  TVA  has  not  served  the  valley  alone; 
It  has  served  the  N.itlc)n.  It  Is  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  development  of  atomic  missiles, 
light  metals,  and  new  chemicals.  More  than 
half  of  Its  power  goes  to  atomic  energy  proj- 
ects, and  It  Is  doubtful  the  country  could 
have  taken  the  lead  In  developing  atomic 
energy  without  this  source  for  the  staggering 
amounts  of  electricity  needed. 

It  has  been  a  power  rate  yardstick  which 
hxa  saved  millions  for  consumers  of  private- 
ly owned  power,  and  It  Is  significant  that 
prlv.ite  utilities  bordering  TVA  found  that 
the  project's  theory  of  power  distribution 
works  profitably  for  them. 

In  the  years  1934  56.  TVA  made  purchase* 
of  more  tlian  $1  billion  from  businesses  out- 
side the  Valley.  Users  of  TVA  jxjwer  have 
spent  $17  billion  on  appliances. 

In  1033.  only  3  4  percent  of  total  Federal 
Income  taxes  from  Individuals  came  from 
the  T\'A  region.  Recent  studies  show  the 
tax  contribution  from  the  area  to  have 
doubled— the  difference  In  taxes  being  al- 
most five  times  the  amount  the  Ooverument 
has  Invested  In  all  of  TVA. 

Olobally.  the  Initials  of  TVA  stand  for 
the  multiple  use  of  a  single  river  to  meet 
the  needs  of  man.  nnd  the  TVA  idea  has 
flourished  In  India,  Is  working  In  Iran, 
Australia,   I^banon,   Mexico,   and   Colombia. 

"If  we  are  successful  here."  President 
R  K)nrvelt  told  Congress  in  1933,  "we  can 
march  on  step  bv  step.  In  a  like  development 
of  other  great  nuliiril  lerrlUirlal  unit*  with- 
in o\ir  b(»Tders  "  Othpr  nations  are  march* 
Ing  but  this  country  Is  standing  still  and 
ban  for  ft  rears. 

Tlia  TVA  has  »»twnr«  had  enefnies,  but 
tha  cfitirepi  nnd  ittp  Irulh  of  ilie  Idea  He* 
hlhd  It  hHM  nUinii  \h»  t#«t  fof  an  ft>t\r»  'th* 
It'ilMirMt  Mimnie  In  WskliirigiMn  «r|ii  not 
Mlwnys  tm  h«iHM(it»  Mfid  with  Iha  »iif>p«>tt 
♦/(  Hi  r'in«f»»«l<'ttal  ♦(«»•n^M,  1h»  f<a»'(>la  nl 
iUf  Vs|)^y  sfid  (fUii-M  wh'(  khinn  nf  |ia  hi>«»s« 
fits    'IVA  «'•«')  rida  "Ml  iUn  ftfiin0hi  t>t«ttm 

/ts  f0H„fii  in  n  »|«|a«M|i<l  (f|)«iil«  Ui  wHal 
>'<«M  ha  tt4.n>mttiHaU0>i  IM  |»>«f  ( Mor«hl)>  UHmmtt 
Ihs  (i*/vsrh»»tMM(  whd  I  ha  ftumiiu 

tVhoii  iha  pfDMiMg  avxitU  ii(  lima  a>»4 
IrHihla  nhNlia  litis  Ii^mHok  ffnin  immUiHim' 
vniitB  t'M  rt'Miiirts  dswIi'i/miiMi.  wh«M  It  !*•• 
M/iMss  |rnparMiit>e  wa  asart  auoh  sihew  I'f 
sirKiiMih  \n  hold  iha  |>o*iiion  of  a  leaitlng 
iittiion,  1VA  will  iM  •  totMfian  by  whtth 
ihosa  •/fortii  are  guided. 

Mi-  EVINU.   Mr  Hp«oker,  X  thank  my 

collcHuuo  and  fiicnd  for  hin  contribution. 
Mr.  LOSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  lay 
that  a  very  Informative  editorial  was 
published  by  the  Nashville  Tenneueean 
on  yesterday  morning  and  point*  up 
quite  well  the  need  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  that  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  ABmNiTHYj. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  celebrating  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  which  that 
world-famous  reporter.  John  Gunther. 
has  termed  the  greatest  invention  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  the  25  years  of  TVA's  existence,  the 
area  it  serves  has  advanced  from  being 
part  of  what  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  called  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem  to  a  thriving  section  of 
revivified  farms  and  new  indu-stry.  The 
TVA  was  the  principal  answer  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  area  It  repre.sented 
an  Investment  In  faith  and  confidence 
and  the  people  of  the  area  who  have 
benefited  from  the  operations  of  the 
TVA  have  repaid  that  faith  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Nation  by  going 
forward  with  their  development  and 
progress  to  an  altogether  remarkable 
degree. 

Living  condition.'!  In  the  area  have 
Improved  substantially.  Farm  output  is 
more  varied  and  more  valuable.  Eidu- 
cation  has  Improved  and  increa.sed  In  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  improvement  of 
living  standards.  There  has  been  also 
an  Improvement  In  health  standards 
which  is  directly  related  to  better  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  education.  So  all 
through  the  life  of  our  communities  In 
the  TVA  area,  the  efforts  of  that  agency 
and  the  investment  of  the  Nation  in  It 
have  been  amply  repaid. 

If  we  get  down  to  the  practlralltles  of 
the  matter  not  only  Is  TVA  Itself  return- 
ing the  Investment  which  was  made  In  It 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
ImprovoU  IncompN  in  the  area  have  also 
benefited  the  United  Slates  na  well  as 
the  fttaies  and  local  communillos  of  the 
arpR  by  a  Kreater  flow  of  taxes, 

ntimc  of  Ihe  fttntiMlcs  relating  to  the 
TVA  wre  asUminhlfia  io  tho^e  ftfrt  fHfnil* 
l«f  wilh  lU  f7tj»i(«ii»h»  gfirt  lU  rwtirH, 

tnffll  »>lKMf  irn)  gr^MPfnOrig  »<ap«/^n>'  t(if 
(ti««  \pu\ii\\  \w\u(\\i>\t  (hai  t^hW'h  !•  |ifl» 
v»«alv  owmM  haa  \mrt>»Mn^  f^om  »WO00 
kiWfwntt* ;(» ),p^\n  Ngt;  Ui  )o  mi)ii(/M  ktlw' 

'!'>»«»  \\\mU0r  hf  runifmnrn  fnr  nUHtU 
powor  h*t*  giuwn  tiuin  mtly  »OQ,O0Q  Uf 
i,A0O0OO. 

Today  OA  percent  ot  ih«  farms  In  th« 
•  iftt  hava  e\ucuic  acivUJa  Twenty'flva 
yfutk  ago  only  'i  pt- rcent  of  tht  farms  ha4 
such  service  available.  Ttia  improve- 
mi-nt  of  the  condiilons  of  farm  life  in  the 
reKlon  Is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all 
the  contributions  which  the  TVA  has 
made. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  Increase 
In  the  production  of  electric  power  In 
the  area  which  has  gone  up  from  I'i 
billion  kilowatt-hours  25  years  ago  to  an 
amazing  60  billion  kilowatt-hours  aa  of 
today.    And  I  may  say  that  the  growing 


needs  of  the  region,  for  farm  and  home, 
for  industry,  and — very  imp>ortantly — 
for  national  defense,  this  great  amoimt 
of  power  is  hardly  enough.  There  is  still 
a  pressing  need  for  more  production  fa- 
cilities. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Tupelo,  that 
thriving  city  in  my  district,  was  the  first 
locality  of  substantial  size  to  receive 
power  from  the  TVA.  Its  growth  and  its 
vigor  over  the  past  25  years  has  amply 
Justified  the  faith  of  its  leaders  in  TVA 
and  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  TVA  area  which 
will  be  celebrating  this  milestone  in  the 
life  of  TVA  with  more  gratitude. 

Tupelo  was  joined  in  ensuing  months 
and  years  by  many  other  customers. 
Now  150  municipal  and  rural  coopera- 
tives have  contracts  to  distribute  TVA- 
produccd  power  to  their  citizens  and 
members.  The  area  they  serve  stretches 
over  80.000  square  miles. 

The  process  of  getting  electric  power 
to  the  farms  was  made  difficult  by  the 
existence  of  few  power  lines  in  country 
areas  in  those  days.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  now  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  which  helped  in  the  or- 
ganization of  electric  cooperatives,  aided 
them  in  financing  and  with  engineering 
and  technical  help.  Without  REA  it 
would  have  taken  a  long  time,  if  ever, 
for  TVA  power  to  reach  the  region's 
farms.  But  that  help  was  forthcoming. 
If  TVA  was  vital  to  the  revival  of  the 
economy  of  this  great  area  of  the  Mid- 
south,  so  was  it  vital  to  the  war  effort  In 
World  War  II.  The  need  for  power  to 
make  aluminum  for  planes  and  for  many 
other  war  products  was  tremendous  and 
It  became  necessary  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  speed  the  TVA  construction  pro- 
gram at  a  recordbreaklng  rate.  At  one 
time,  TVA  had  12  large  dams  and  a  steam 
plant  under  construction  at  one  time 
with  more  than  40,000  workmen  engaged 
in  the  task. 

The  public  was  aware  of  the  power 
going  from  the  TVA  system  Into  the 
aluminum  and  chemical  Industries.  It 
was  not  to  know  until  the  final  days  of 
the  war  that  an  equally  great  amount  of 
power  had  been  pouring  secretly  Into 
plants  at  Onk  Ridge,  Tenn.,  fnr  the  pro- 
duet  Ion  of  ingredi«nts  of  th«  aiomio 
bomb. 

Wiihmil  \Up  TVA  fftrlliflM  ftlr^Ady  In 
p%\-{fmp  fthd  (hi>  Ndditlmtal  far<ititlcM 
hiiill  i««t)y  IH  tti«»  war  ih<»f««  might  futi 
tiHVP  ^iPi>i\  «H  a</»mi«  bmnb  in  iimi«  Utr 
WinM  Wur  n  W*  t^Kll  migtii  not  havi* 
U0tin  Itia  t\t»l  mlUm  Ut  pgMoss  SIM li  ft 
tfaapofi  An4  U\  lt)aMi  days  ut  t^orld 
tension,  TVA  powfr  Is  sttll  going  Into  Uut 
dutPnim  pffurl  at  an  enormous  rata, 

Hut  for  most  peopla  In  the  TVA  »r««, 
the  afTect  of  an  abundanca  of  power  at 
low  rates  has  been  the  agency'!  most  ob- 
vious contribution, 

In  1033  the  average  home  In  the  area 
was  using  600  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
power  a  year.  Today  the  average  home 
uses  6,400  kilowatt-hours  of  power.  This 
is  almost  precisely  twice  the  national 
average  of  electric  power  use. 

Expressing  this  another  way.  today  6 
times  as  many  homes  in  the  region  have 
electric  service  and  they  use  10  times  as 
much. 


To  the  commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
region  TVA  power  has  been  an  equal 
boon.  This  source  now  employs  15 
times  as  much  electric  power  as  it  did  in 
1933  in  the  area  and  TVA's  commercial 
and  industrial  customers  now  use  17.5 
billion  kilowatt-hours  annually — and  the 
rate  is  growing. 

TVA,  under  the  urgencies  of  defense 
production,  particularly  the  needs  of 
plants  engaged  in  our  atomic  program 
has  now  not  only  developed  almost  all  of 
the  available  energy  from  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  major  tributaries,  but  has 
been  forced  to  turn  to  steam  plants  for 
a  major  supplement.  TVA  is  now  the 
Nation's  user  of  coal  and  thus  it  is 
making  jobs  for  many  of  the  Nation  s 
coal  miners,  many  of  them  in  States  be- 
yond the  TVA's  service  area.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  TVA's  power  now  comes 
from  its  steam  plants  and  they  burn  18 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
$80  million. 

This  extra  power  from  steam  plants 
has,  of  course,  gone  principally  into  de- 
fense which  now  consumes  56  jsercent  of 
TVA's  generated  production.  The  atomic 
installations  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah 
alone  use  twice  as  much  power  as  the 
w  hole  city  of  New  York. 

Electric  power  production  is  the  heart 
of  the  TVA  program.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  all.  What  it  has  done  for  ferti- 
lizer and  research  in  plant  foods  is  a 
story  all  its  own.  "What  it  has  accom- 
plished for  navigation,  flood  control, 
recreation,  malaria  control — all  of  these 
would  have  merited  the  investment  in 

TVA. 

I  doubt  that  the  American  people  who 
made  TVA  possible  have  ever  made  a 
sounder  investment  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  TVA  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  of  paying  back  the  cost  of  Its 
power  facilities  and  of  that  record  its 
friends  are  justly  proud.  But  It  has  paid 
off  In  an  even  more  fruitful  way.  a  better 
life  for  all  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  best  thing  about  It  Is  that 
people  of  the  TVA  region  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  drawing 
dividends  on  the  investment  for  Just  as 
long  as  we  have  a  future. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ryim,  I  yWd  fo  my  dli^Uft* 
guished  Mleague  from  Oregon, 

Mr  VtAMAti  Mr,  HvPttHPr.  I  want 
\n  pummcita  my  fri#n4  ttn  a  m/>si-  sdmu' 
tftiinu  M>t4  imimrtMfH  p%mpin»uiii  hurit 
Ufdnv,  Wa  in  ittn  i*MHm  Worthwcsl 
foaUiMt  Uaw  tm(/oit#f»l  full  dovaUmmant 
lit  uur  gritat  river  rasouroas  ara  {  «om- 
mettd  tha  paopla  ot  Tannassaa  for  tha 
forward'looking  steps  that  ihay  are  tak- 
ing to  Insure  that  these  resources  will 
continue  to  be  developed  for  the  people, 

Mr.  SVIN0,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and     friend     from     Tennessee      I  Mr. 

EVERITT). 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
leagues with  reference  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  good  that  it 
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has  done  our  people  In  that  section  of 

the  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark3  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PPKATTFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  on  the  occasion  of 
its  25th  anniversary.  A  lot  of  water  ha.s 
gone  over  the  TVA  dams  in  its  25  years  of 
life.  Next  In  volume  mu.st  be  the  amount 
of  words  produced  in  attacking  and  in 
defending  TVA. 

If  the  TVA  only  prevented  floods,  saved 
precious  croplands,  made  wastelands 
bloom  into  gardens,  produced  cheap  fer- 
tilizer for  35  States,  eliminated  malaria 
and  other  diseases  and  revitalized  vast 
areas  in  7  States,  it  would  be  hailed  today 
as  a  superb  achievement  and  accepted  as 
social  security  is.  But  TVA  produces 
power  at  less  than  half  the  rate  charped 
by  private  power  companies.  For  this 
reason  alone,  it  has  been  the  target  of 
un.scrupulous.  sordid  attacks  by  the  util- 
ity combines  and  their  agents.  They 
have  enlisted  the  White  House  In  this 
ruthless  campaign,  for  the  administra- 
tion for  5  years  has  been  probing  for 
ways  to  weaken  and  destroy  TVA. 

But  the  TVA  l.s  its  own  best  defcn.sc. 
Cold  facts  prove  it  has  been  a  bles.slng 
for  millions  of  citizens,  a  solid  invest- 
ment by  Uncle  Sam  and  one  of  the  best 
salesmen  for  democracy  In  a  world  where 
democracy  Is  challenircd. 

TVA,  In  furnlshlnK  electricity  to  a  good 
many  of  the  residents  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Ml.HSisslppI,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  .southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, has  found  itself  Btlmuhitlng, 
rather  than  satisfying,  the  needs  for 
kilowatts.  Once  the  farmhouse  is  wired 
for  a  light  bulb,  the  farmer's  wife  finds 
she  wants  an  electric  stove.  Once  the 
farmer  gets  electricity  to  help  him  culti- 
vate, he  finds  his  farm  prospers  enouKh 
to  permit  even  more  electrical  InHtalln- 
tions.  Industries  such  an  chemicals 
Which  count  power  use  as  a  prime  pro- 
duction component,  nre  const anlly  put- 
tina  up  plant*  In  the  'IVA  rcBlon, 

All  this  m<>nns  thnt  TVA  n«eds  moro 
power  to  nsfni  Avm^ndn.  Itlnc«  prMCtl- 
tn%\\lf  Alt  of  thfl  rrttwm  N  fnllina  WAU<r  l» 
now  Aiplwrnod  off  throutfh  ditm>»  into 
liyU»««U<<!tn«  XHTHfv,  lh««  now  t^\unuv 
muAl  aowxtt  ivtixn  i\M>  e(.ml'fU4<U*d  Ai«Hm« 
Utn\tn  iiiUMt  pliints.  In  tovMui  vemn,  up* 
\H)\\t't\in  lil  tlut  TVA  U\  i\io  iidinlmslra- 
tiou  and  In  ConKreew  have  wouKht  to 
clump  down  oti  ihis  expantiiou  of  TVA  • 
cap&ctty, 

TVA  U  both  a  producer  and  a  whole- 
saler of  power.  Some  150  municipalities 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  manage 
the  distribution,  and  the  distribution 
covers  80,000  square  miles,  an  area  al- 
most the  size  of  England.  TVA  power 
statistics  are  very  Impressive.  Total 
generating  capacity  has  grown  from 
814.500  kilowatts  in  1933  to  10  million 
today.  Where  there  used  to  be  less  than 
300,000   customers,   there   are   now    1.5 


million.  Where  Individual  home  con- 
sumption used  to  be  600  kilowatts,  it  Ls 
now  6,400 — twice  the  national  average. 

The  average  kilowatt  cost  Is  less  than 
half  the  national  average — 1.2  cehts 
versus  2.6  cents.  The  low-cost  TVA 
power  has  served  as  a  yardstick  for 
neighboring  private  utilities  and  has 
forced  them  to  lower  their  own  rates  to 
meet  the  competition.  Their  books  still 
show  a  comfortable  profit. 

There  are  now  31  dams.  8  major 
steam-generating  plants  and  more  under 
construction. 

Providing  low-cost  power  is  only  one 
of  TVAs  prime  purposes.  Its  dams  and 
reservoirs  mean  flood  control.  No  longer 
is  the  seven-State  area  buffeted  be- 
tween uncontrolled  inundations  and 
long  periods  of  drought.  The  filled 
streams  and  backed-up  lakes,  combined 
with  locks  through  dams,  have  created  a 
new  inland  waterway  on  which  barges 
now  haul  cargo  to  thriving  ports. 

The  impounding  of  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  has  created  a  lucrative  rec- 
reation area.  Tlie  facilities  along  some 
10,000  miles  of  TVA  lake  shoreline  are 
valued  at  no  less  than  $72  million. 

The  coming  of  TVA  has  also  meant 
large-scale  reforestation,  and  elaborate 
fertilizer  research  program,  extensive 
soil-conservation  practices,  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  one  of  the  country's  worst 
malaria  infestations. 

One  of  TVAs  most  significant  contri- 
butions has  been  to  provide  both  a  home 
and  a  power  source  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  operations.  A  good 
amount  of  the  development  of  the  World 
War  II  A-bomb  took  place  In  the  ob- 
scurity of  Oak  Ridge,  Tcnn,  Subsequent 
nuclear  production  plants  have  been 
built  at  Paducah.  Ky.  Because  of  these 
defense  needs,  the  Government  Is  TVA's 
biggest  customer,  accounting  for  56  per- 
cent of  its  power  output.  It  is  bccau.se 
of  the  AEC's  power  drain,  along  with 
the  increased  power  demands  of  the 
United  States  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal 
at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  that  the  TVA  finds 
itself  In  great  need  of  expanded  powcr- 
gcneratlng  facilities. 

In  order  to  meet  these  Increased  needs 
of  consumers  In  tho  Trnnp««K!c  Valley, 
ConLTPssmnn  CLirronn  Davdi  and  I  hav« 
Introduced  th«  TVA  self-finAnclnjr  bill 
uhlch  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
th«  Housd  Tubllo  Works  CommittfP  and 
u  now  prnd)n«  in  lh«  llul'<»  Couimittew, 
'Dm*  prwnpt  ftnwctmMjl  of  UiIa  bill  Into 
law  wmild  provuJ*  t^^r  an  orderly  and 
normal  «X(mr»»Um  of  TVA  powirr-ut^icr- 
altnif  facilUltts  to  meet  iUa  vrowlh  of 
consumers'  power  netds  In  this  area. 
Throuwh  such  a  program  ut  uts\t- 
ll'iuldutlng  bonds,  the  TVA  could  expe- 
rience a  normal  growth  and  pay  Its  own 
freight  without  any  expciu»e  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  record  of  TVA's  paying  Its  own 
way  during  the  past  25  years  I«  impres- 
sive. The  TVA  has  been  repaying  Uie 
United  States  Treasury  for  its  Invest- 
ment at  a  much  faster  rate  than  was 
required  by  law.  The  value  of  Uie  TVA 
plant  which  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  set  at  (2  biUion.  In 
addition,  TVA  pays  to  State  and  county 


goverrxmcnts  5  percent  of  its  gross  earn- 
ings from  non-Government  power  sales 
in  Ueu  of  proix'rty  taxes. 

Beyond  Its  domestic  accomplishments, 
TVA  has  become  .so  talked  about  abroad 
Uiat  since  World  War  II  some  17,000 
foreign  visitors  have  come  into  that  area 
to  witness  the  operations  of  this  ad- 
vanced public-service  project.  Among 
the  visitors  have  been  kmgs  and  queens, 
presidents,  prime  ministers,  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  high-ranking  officials. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
highUghts  of  TVAs  25-year  record — a 
record  of  achievement  that  has  made 
TVA  a  distinct  national  asset  and  an 
international  symbol  of  democracy  m 
acti  n\. 
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BATTLE  TO  END  FEDERAL  PATER- 
NALS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 
STATES  AS  WELL  AS  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  t.ro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Itouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
meeting  today  in  Miami.  Fla..  a  great 
body  of  men  on  whom  fall  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  government  and  for  Its 
direction  and  course  in  this  Nation.  On 
their  decisions  will  depend  now,  and  from 
day  to  day,  the  fate  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples on  which  our  forefathers  founded 
this  free  Nation.  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  them  my  personal  welcome  to  the 
great  State  of  Florida.  I  would  like  their 
visit  to  be  a  restful,  pleasuref ul,  and  pro* 
ductive  one.  On  the  latter  score  I  have 
asked  this  opportunity  to  addresa  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  express  my 
concern  over  an  Issue  Important  to  every 
American  today. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  Individual — his 
home,  his  way  of  life — and  that  of  gen- 
erations to  come  \»  the  threat  of  cen- 
tralized government  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  political,  economic,  social,  and 
other  powers  In  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt. 
Every  major  segment  of  our  life  la 
threatened  with  regulation  and  control. 
We  mu;it  face  this  danger  today  atul  not 
only  arrest  Us  present  turn  toward  A 
dcvAstulinu  end  but  must  make  an  about- 
faoA  and  rilutn  federally  usurped  au- 
thorities and  respcmslbllUlea  to  Uie 
Mlalos, 

'T\u»  rpdrral  Oovrrnment  today  ha« 
Kfow»j  to  N  *HolI«»j  buiraucracy  far  be- 
yond   the   cotvcepts   ul   our   Ftmndinf 

Ffderiil  control  of  your  life  and  mine 
touihca  cttdi  of  us  l<xlay,  with  our  tacit 
conM»nt  and  acq  uk- see  nee. 

Federal  Government  today  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently responsive  to  the  wbhe*  or  will 
of  the  people. 

There  Is  an  answer— there  is  a  solu- 
tion— and  we  must  seek  in  ourselves  the 
courage  to  provide  that  answer. 

Today,  in  the  first  day  of  their  meet- 
ing in  Miami,  this  subject  Is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  governors  in  radio  and 
TV  broadcasts  and  In  the  press. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  governors  to 


carry  out  the  program  that  'was  so  cou- 
rageously set  forth  by  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Among 
others,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
travel  at  a  snail's  pace,  a  reluctance  to 
boldly  set  forth  on  a  program  so  basi- 
cally American  that  it  calls  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  person,  evei-y  State 
legislator,  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  people  will  call  for 
action  now.  I  feel  certain  they  do  not 
want  the  present  dra.stic  trend  toward 
Federal  concentration  of  power  and  a 
socialistic  state  attacked  on  a  powder  puff 
basis.  I  hope  the  governors  a.ssembled 
assume  the  responsibility  for  strong, 
clear,  productive  action  now. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
recall  the  highlight  of  the  1957  gover- 
nors' conference  held  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  which  was  one  of  the  most  defini- 
tive, thought-provoking,  and  challeng- 
ing States  rights  speeches  made  in  re- 
cent history,  made  by  President  Dwight 
D.  Ei.'-.enhowrr.  For  the  first  time  in 
better  than  two  decades,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  spoke  out,  indicating 
deep  conviction  in  the  concept  of  States 
rights  and  the  delegation  of  limited 
powers  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  subject  apparently  being 
taboo  and  apparently  old  fashioned  with 
his  two  Democratic  predece.ssors. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  over  20 
years  the  American  people  were  treated 
to  the  unique  experience  of  seeing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Government,  acknowledg- 
ing that  tlie  Federal  Government  which 
he  heads  to  be  a  creature  of  the  fltates, 
which  has  only  those  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  to  It  specifically,  and  only 
those  neceRsarlly  Implied  to  carry  out 
certain  delegated  functions  The  Pres- 
ident further  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence one  of  the  greatest  challenges  In 
recent  history  and  that  is  a  return  to  the 
States  of  some  of  the  taxing  powers  and 
With  It  some  of  the  duties  snd  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
hts  words  an  attempt  to  "revitalize  the 
prlncliml  of  sharing  of  responsibility, 
sepnrRtlnn  of  authority,  of  dlfTuston  of 
power,  In  our  free  govrrnment  " 

In  thli  speech,  with  this  chnllrnKO, 
Our  Il<-publlran  Prpsidrnt  Dwighl  D 
lisenhoner  bteslhed  new  life  into  the 
lOlh  fimendment  at  the  Condlilution  of 
III"  {'uiU'6  HiHir*  Hhirh  guarafitees  that 
'  the  p<;v.*-r»  not  deU'fc tiled  U>  the  United 
•lairs  by  the  Cof»*Ulullon,  nor  prt^hlb- 
lied  by  »i  Ut  IJie  MteleK,  uiv  r<-*e»ved  to 
the  Btuteo  rw.peciively,  or  lo  the  people" 
Ttw  Pu'ftideni  at  the  Williatmburg  con- 
f'u-nte  recommended  a  concrete  pro- 
tram  of  action  to  turn  the  tide  of  Fed- 
eral paternalism,  of  further  cenirallza- 
tion  of  ixjwer  in  Washington,  of  further 
fci|)honlng  away  of  State  authority. 

Early  reports  from  the  present  gov- 
ernors' conference  indicate  only  little 
consideration  of  and  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  I  believe  the 
time  for  programed  and  strong  action 
is  here.  The  States  must  assume  respon- 
sibilities, with  taxing  authority,  to  com- 
bat the  trend  to  oveily  liberal,  socialized 
and  concentrated  Federal  Government. 


Perhaps  a  few  figures  would  make  it 
easier  to  comprehend  the  impact  of  this 
tidal  wave  of  federalism.  In  the  23  years 
from  1934  to  1956,  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  payments  to  individ- 
uals by  way  of  some  125  programs 
totaled  more  than  $80,500,000,000. 

For  the  sake  of  a  more  localized  ap- 
plication of  this  infonnation  during  the 
same  23-year  period  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see received  as  its  share  of  this  money 
approximately  $1,743,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  $1,188,000,000  was  distributed  in 
the  10  years  from  1947  to  1956. 

The  Federal  Government  today  con- 
trols at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
activities  of  State  governments.  With 
control  goes  a  centralization  of  power 
and  in  too  much  centralization  there 
is  tlie  kind  of  danger  that  should  con- 
cern us  all  as  we  think  in  terms  of 
federalism  versus  States  rights  today. 

To  be  sure,  through  the  distribution 
of  Federal  money  many  u.=;eful  Govern- 
ment services  have  been  extended 
throughout  the  country.  Many  who  are 
looking  for  an  easy  way  out  believe  this 
end  has  justilied  the  means,  that  the 
extension  of  these  services  has  been  a 
necessary  and  constructive  means  of 
providing  minimum  programs  for  the 
States.  At  the  same  time.  It  follows 
almost  inevitably  and  cannot  be  denied 
that  citizen  reliance  on  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  local  control  of 
the.«e  programs  has  been  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  Is  fairly 
ea.-^y  to  understand  why  federalism  and 
States  rights  bear  the  relationship  to 
each  other  that  they  do  today.  Thread- 
ed through  it  nil  Is  the  somewhat  dubi- 
ous assumption  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  can  take  what  they  want, 
though  it  be  elementally  opposed  to 
States  rights,  and  still  for  any  reason, 
traditional  or  otherwise,  be  completely 
free  to  resist  any  other  aspect  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  Its  consequences,  that 
they  do  not  want. 

A  brief,  more  detailed  review  of  just 
a  few  examples  of  what  has  happened 
In  recent  years  as  a  demonstration  of 
how  In  several  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  these  functions  have  been  sb- 
dlraifd  by  the  States  and  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Fedeial  Government 
ran  be  aiven; 

First,  The  cftniro]  of  wat^r  pollution 
In  trnitieu-a  areas,  not  ineliiding  sewage 
treat menl  plants,  thi»  year  vtM  %2  mil- 
luw  and  next  year  will  cost  ^%  milium 

tifamA  Vtournm  tor  drwinaae  of 
anihraeiie  coal  mines  was  11  milium  in 
10»7  and  $2  ft  mtllUm  In  1058. 

Tlilrd.  Aid  to  local  communities  for 
waste  treatment  was  $7  million  In  1957 
and  $62  million  in  1958. 

Fourth.  Health  research  facilities  was 
tl.7  million  In  1957  and  jumped  to  $8.4 
million  in  1958. 

Fifth.  Library  services  jumped  to  $1 
million  in  1958. 

These  are  just  some  examples  of  where 
the  Federal  Govermnent  is  substantially 
increasing  its  grant-in-aid  programs,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  need  for  these 
types  of  programs  on  some  levels  of  gov- 
ernment can  hardly  be  contested.  The 
question  involved  is  whether  it  is  not  bet- 


ter and  whether  It  could  not  be  more  ef- 
fective for  these  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  State  rather  than  have  the 
Federal  Government  siphon  off  the  tax 
dollars  and  returning  in  the  form  of 
grants  that  portion  of  those  dollars  re- 
maining after  administrative  costs.  Ex- 
cessive Federal  administrative  costs  are 
estimated  at  25  percent  of  each  dollar 
sent  to  Washington  and  of  course  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  is 
controlling  fundamental  policy  concern- 
ing these  programs.  I  feel  they  could 
possibly  in  many  instances  be  more  effec- 
tively and  economically  administered  on 
the  local  level  and  a  concerted  effort  af- 
ter adequate  study  should  be  made  in 
that  direction. 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  done, 
the  President's  speech  itself  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  President's  deep-seated 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  and  retention  by  the 
States  of  their  rightful  authority  under 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  State-Federal  relationships.  Out  of 
this  deep-seated  feeling  grew  the  joint 
State-Federal  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  which  studied  the 
matter  of  State -Federal  relationships. 

The  President's  recommendation  at 
the  conference  was  adopted  in  principle 
after  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  heard  from 
the  liberal  leftwing  governors  who 
have,  as  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  consistently  called  for  Federal 
intervention,  greater  Federal  taxing  au- 
thority and  greater  Federal  usurpation 
of  previously  accepted  State  responsibil- 
ities. They  constantly  feed  the  flames 
of  Incieased  Federal  paternalism  as  the 
only  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  States.  They  thus 
wholeheartedly  accept  the  collectivlstlc 
theory  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  can 
best  be  served  only  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  these  lib- 
eial  governors  at  the  time  that  the 
resolution  was  under  consideration  will 
be  recalled.  Governor  Robert  D.  Holmes 
of  Oregon  accused  the  President  of  "fan- 
ning unrest"  and  'shoving  the  clock 
backward  •  with  his  States  rights  pro- 
posal. Of  courac,  other  D^Tmocralic 
governors  such  as  Michigan's  O,  Men- 
nen  Williams  and  New  Voiks  Averrll 
Harriman  wete  openly  critical  of  thn 
Vtfkidfnl'n  Iden  of  r<lurnifiji  to  the 
Hiui*H  komtt  (it  the  taxing  (Kmer  and 
with  It  the  authority  and  control  that 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  recent  years. 

It  was  particularly  noteworthy  to  me 
of  course  that  even  the  southern  gov- 
ernors, who  are  traditional  States  rights 
backers,  were  very  slow  publicly  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  courageous 
stand.  It  may  be  that  It  took  them  some 
time  to  recover  from  the  tremendous 
shock  of  hearing  a  President  of  the 
United  States  discussing  the  subject  of 
States  rights  which  is  a  discomse  to 
which  they  had  not  been  treated  by  any 
Democrat  President  for  better  than  20 
years. 

In  any  event  the  resolution  was 
passed  which  offered  State  cooperation 
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In  the  Presidents  proposal  that  a  study 
group  be  formed.  This  resulted  In  the 
formation  of  the  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  composed  of  10  governors 
and  7  Federal  representatives.  This 
committee  in  December  of  1957  made  its 
preliminary  recommendations. 

On  May  13,  1958.  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
BURN,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which 
he  enumerated  proposals  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  accept  comprising  those 
proposals  recommended  by  the  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  in  December. 
He  requested  Conpre-ssional  action  there- 
on.    In  so  doing  the  President  said : 

On  numerous  occa.slons  I  have  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  overcentrallzlng  the 
power  and  authority  In  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Similarly  I  have  made  clear  my  con- 
viction that  to  avoid  these  dangers  State  and 
local  governments  must  be  strengthened. 

The  President  further  went  on  to  say 
that  recommendations  designed  to  "im- 
prove the  balance  in  our  system  of  di- 
vided governmental  responsibility"  will 
be  sent  to  Congress. 

The  recommendations  proposed  were 
six  in  number  and  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  H.  R.  12524.  Because  of  their 
historical  significance  in  that  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  few  in.stances  in  re- 
cent years  that  any  effort  has  been  made 
to  encourage  the  States  to  accept  their 
full  responsibility  and  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  fields  which  Uncle 
Sam  had  taken  over  largely  as  a  result 
of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  States,  I 
call  them  to  your  attention  again. 

These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First  To  discontinue  Federal  grants 
for  vocational  education,  a  program  now 
costing  $50  million  a  year. 

Second.  Discontinue  Federal  grants 
for  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  which  was  authorized  at 
$50  million  a  year. 

Third.  Reduce  Federal  taxes  on  local 
telephone  service  from  10  pxercent  to  6 
percent  which  is  a  difference  of  $150 
million  a  year  in  tax  revenue. 

Fourth.  Leave  respon.sibility  for  deal- 
ing with  local  natural  disasters  primarily 
to  local  and  State  agencies,  with  Federal 
assistance  only  where  unusual  heavy 
damage  is  involved. 

Fifth.  Give  the  States  a  greater  share 
In  promoting  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Sixth.  Encourage  greater  efforts  by 
the  States  in  urban  development,  hous- 
ing and  metrop>olitan  planning. 

In  each  instance,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility for  canning  out  these  programs 
would  thus  become  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  and  in  consider- 
ation for  undertaking  this  responsibility 
the  Federal  Government  would  relin- 
quish to  the  States  4  percent  of  the  10 
percent  Federal  telephone  service  tax 
which  would  bring  in  revenue  of  $150 
million  a  year  to  the  States.  The  pro- 
gram being  relinquished  to  the  States 
Is  estimated  at  $110  million  in  present 
Federal  costs  which  would  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $40  million  for  additional 
State  activities  in  these  or  other  fields. 


This  transition  from  Federal  to  State 
function  would  be  accomplished  over  a 
proposed  5-year  period  by  using  a  tax 
credit  device  In  which  the  States  would 
enact  a  4  percent  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice and  the  Federal  Government  would 
give  a  4  percent  Federal  taxpayer 
credit.  After  this  interim  5-year  period 
the  State  tax  would  become  permanent 
and  the  Federal  tax  would  be  reduced  to 
6  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  speculation  there  are 
other  obvious  areas  of  Federal  taxation 
that  could  be  turned  over  to  the  States 
along  with  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing and  carrying  out  other  progranis 
now  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  these  tax-turn-back  and 
authority-turn-back  possibilities  should 
be  made.  An  example  is  estate  and  gift 
tax  revenues  which  netted  the  Federal 
Treasury  $1,365,000,000  in  1957.  The 
return  of  this  tax  alone  would  permit 
the  States  to  accept  many  of  the  duties 
tliat  could  properly  be  returned  to  them 
and  to  pay  for  them. 

Congress  has  thus  been  asked  by  the 
President  now  to  assist  in  this  move- 
ment away  from  greater  Federal  power 
and  control.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  on  its  own  in 
this  respect.  Preceding  the  President's 
speech  in  Williamsburg,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  PellyI.  introduced 
House  Resolution  326  calling  for  a  joint 
House-Senate  study  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  po.ssibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  relinquishing  to 
each  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
now  levied  and  collected  by  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  such  relinquishment 
is  necessary  to  permit  each  such  State 
to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the 
financing  and  management  of  those 
projects  and  programs  receiving  Federal 
grants-in-aid  which  properly  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. No  action  was  taken  on  this 
proposal  although  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PellyI  indicated  in 
floor  debate  following  the  President's 
Williamsburg  address  that  he  had  been 
assured  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  think  this  indicates  the  lack 
of  interest  in  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem— one  of  the  most  critical  facing  the 
Nation  today — by  Congress  under  its 
present  Democrat  control  and  with  its 
present  makeup.  Even  the  President's 
challenge,  stated  In  such  forceful  and 
logical  manner,  has  failed  to  shake  Con- 
gress out  of  its  present  "we  in  Washing- 
ton can  do  these  things  better  than  the 
States  or  local  governments  and  should 
therefore  take  them  over"  attitude  that 
has  been  so  deeply  engrained  in  the 
thinking  of  the  present  majority  party. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  take  effec- 
tive and  constructive  steps  in  combating 
the  erosion  of  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  people  and  the  States. 

If  any  effort  is  to  have  any  meaning 
In  the  long-range  future  It  is  essential 
that  the  Governor's  Conference  continue 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
commission  In  that  the  President  has  In- 
dicated  this  is  merely  the  first  step  in 


accomplishing  what  the  President  has 
suggested.  The  present  recommenda- 
tions merely  scratch  the  surface.  He 
named  these  long-range  steps  In  his  ad- 
dress at  Williamsburg  to  provide  re- 
sumption of  State  authority  in  fields 
and  areas  where  State  Jurisdiction  right- 
fully be  asserted.     They  were: 

Rrst.  To  designate  functions  which 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
and  finance  which  are  now  carried  by 
the  Federal  Government,  wholly  or  in 
part. 

Second.  To  recommend  State  revenue 
adjustment  to  enable  the  States  to 
carry  these  functions. 

Third.  To  chart  the  field  of  respective 
Federal-State  responsibilities  and  rec- 
ommend levels  of  effort  needed  to  assure 
effective  action. 

I  hope  the  present  Governor's  Con- 
ference does  more  than  give  token  action. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference will  authorize  the  Governor 
memt>ers  of  the  joint  Federal-State  Ac- 
tion Committee  to  continue  and  expand 
their  services  and  further  to  Instruct 
them  to  diligently  pursue  this  necessai-y 
effort  to  keep  and  preserve  States  rights. 

In  suggesting  this  and  In  acknowledg- 
ing that  headway  Is  being  made  I  think 
it  Is  well  to  recall  the  very  strong  funda- 
mental belief  of  President  Eisenhower: 

I  believe  deeply  In  States  rights.  I  believe 
In  the  preservation  of  our  States  aa  vigor- 
ous, powerful  government  units  Is  essential 
to  permanent  Individual  freedom  and  the 
growth  of  our  national  strength.  But  It  Is 
Idle  to  champion  States  rights  without  up- 
holding Stales  resp>onslblUtles  as  well.  1 
believe  an  objective  reappraisal  and  reallo- 
cation of  those  responsibilities  can  lighten 
the  hand  of  central  authority,  reinforce  our 
State  and  local  governments,  and  In  the 
process  strengthen  all  America.  I  believe 
we  owe  It  to  America  to  undertake  that 
effort. 

The  President  threw  out  the  challenge 
to  the  States  in  Williamsburg  and  that 
challenge  remains  just  as  strong,  just 
a.s  commanding  as  when  it  was  stated. 
That  challenge  being  as  follows: 

In  varying  degrees  and  In  varying  circum- 
stances. Federal  Government  cooperation 
with  States  and  communities  has  been.  Is 
now,  and  continues  to  be  indispensable. 
But  I  would  urge  that  the  States  InsUtently 
contend  for  the  fullest  responsibility  of  es- 
sential State  problems,  well  knowing  that 
with  the  responsibility  there  goes,  la  the 
long  run.  authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  not*  that  one  of  the 
recent  reports  made  available  to  Con- 
gre.ss  In  Its  study  of  this  problem  Is  the 
Kastenbaum  report  for  1953  In  which  was 
said.  In  part: 

The  National  Government  has  u«e<l  grant 
and  aid  primarily  to  achieve  more  national 
objectives,  not  to  help  Sutes  and  local  gov- 
ernments finance  their  activities. 

Of  course,  this  sttvtement.  If  It  Is  true, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
at  least  In  part  It  Is.  leads  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  these  grants  can  be.  and 
apparently  in  .some  Instances  are  used  as 
a  political  tool  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  social  and  economic  philosophies  of 
national  planners.  Many  of  these  the 
States  might  not  have  developed  If  left 
to  their  own  resources.     Many  of  these 
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would  be  adverse  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  individual  States.  If  evaluated  on  a 
State  rather  than  a  national  basis. 
Many  of  these  lead  to  impractical  appli- 
cation on  the  local  lev<l  Federal  grants 
can  be  and  perhaps  olten  are  a  political 
lever,  with  powerful  political  forces  pu.«;h- 
Ing  on  one  end  to  elevate  and  forcefully 
disseminate  a  theory  or  philosophy  of 
government  or  .socioloj  y  or  economics  or 
welfare,  for  which  there  may  be  no  real 
need — for  which  there  is  no  real  demand 
by  the  p<K)ple,  at  least  no  real  majority 
demand — although  all  the  people  end  up 
paying  the  bill  We  r  re  inevitably  and 
basically  talking  alx>ut  the  fundamentals 
of  collectivism  ver,«;us  individualism,  so- 
cialism versus  individual  freedom  and 
rights,  and  the  Fedeal  concentration 
rather  than  the  diffm^ion  of  power. 

The  President  put  it  very  well  at  Wil- 
liamsburg when  he  summarized  the 
problem  of  continuing  Federal  assump- 
tion of  power  when  he  said : 

Tlie  Irony  of  the  who!'?  thing  Is  accentu- 
ated as  we  recall  the  National  Government 
w.-\s  Itself  not  the  pnren'.  but  the  creature, 
of  the  States  acting  together.  Yet  today  It 
Is  made  to  appear  that  creature.  Franken- 
steinlike. Is  determlnec  to  destroy  tlie 
creators. 

What  have  some  of  the  ADA.  leftwing 
Democrats  proposed  in  the  way  of  our 
Federal  programs  todav?  Here  are  the 
figures  taken  from  bill?  before  this  Con- 
gress— bills  for  Federal  grants 

The  cost  of  these  propo.'als  is  astro- 
nomical, but  It  places  the  thinking  of 
these  Members  in  proper  per.«;pective. 
It  places  responsibility  for  centrrli/'a- 
tion  of  Government  directly  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  80  Members  who 
signed  the  manifesto,  v  ho  were  100  per- 
cent supiwrters  of  the  superliberal  ADA 
and  their  many  supporters  in  the  Demo- 
crat Party 

One  Democratic  prcpo.sal  for  aid  to 
education  would  run  $.>7.546.000.000.  A 
proposed  unemploymei  t  dole  $1  46  bil- 
lion, a  farm  bill  $26  5  billion  additional. 
SIX  social-.secunty  propc  sals  by  one  Mem- 
ber— .socialistic  In  creation — would  cost 
$32.75  billion.  The  total  further  federal- 
ization they  would  pr(  pose  along  with 
other  members  of  the  \DA  80  Is  $139.5 
billion:  $1395  billion  ;nore  in  Federal 
control  through  centralized  government, 
and  control  in  the  hands  of  a  minority 
of  Congress. 

Another  alarming  Indicator  Is  the  in- 
creasing of  spending  a.s  indicated  by  the 
tax  take  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
compared  to  that  of  tlie  Stale  govern- 
ment from  1929  to  1957. 

During  this  period,  trie  Federal  share 
which  Is  represented  by  spending  has  in- 
crea.sed  30  times,  from  1929  to  1957. 

Spending  on  State  and  local  levels  has 
Increased  only  a  Uttle  more  than  four 
times  from  1929  to  1C57. 

As  represented  by  national  Income 
the  Federal  percentage  of  sijcnding  has 
increased  seven  times  f:om  1929  to  19j7. 
while  the  spending  of  States  and  local 
governments  has  actually  decica.sed  as 
compared  to  national  Licome  from  1929 
to  1957. 

It  thus  clearly  shows  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  national  income  is  being  at- 


tached and  sr>ent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  by  the  States  today.  The 
trend  has  been  very  markedly  toward  an 
Increase  in  Federal  spending  as  related 
to  percentage  national  incomes  and 
spending  compared  to  State  and  local 
spending  which  has  remained  pretty 
much  the  same.  These  figures  further 
are  astounding  in  that  they  demonstrate 
that  in  1929  State  spending  was  over 
three  times  that  of  Federal  spending  but 
as  of  1957  the  Federal  spending  was  bet- 
ter than  twice  that  of  the  States.  This 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  emphasis.  It 
shows  very  clearly  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  authority  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  rej>eat  the  word  "power." 
becau.se  with  spending  authority  goes 
power  and  control.  A  citation  of  these 
figures  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  stir 
State  governmental  authorities  into  a 
program  of  long-range  planned  action. 
We  must  reverse  this  dangerous  trend 
that  mean-s  w-e  are  hurtling  toward  cen- 
tralized government  and  that  we  are 
drifting  daily  toward  sociali.'^m. 

I  do  not  hesitate  this  time  to  point  out 
that  President  Ei.senhower  made  his 
recommendation  and  has  been  a  stanch, 
forthright,  and  fighting  States  rights 
advocate  as  a  Republican  President. 
The  Repubhcan  records  under  his  ad- 
ministration clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  Republican  Party  today  on  a  truly 
national  basis,  provable  upon  the  record, 
as  compared  to  the  preceding  20  years  of 
Democratic  rule,  the  GOP  is  the  national 
States  rights  party  today. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
a  number  of  States  rights  Democrats 
and  these  largely  in  the  South.  I  do  as- 
.sert  that  they  are  in  tlie  minority  in 
their  party  and  I  think  they  are  aware 
of  this  fact.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Republicans  coming  to  the 
rescue  on  many  occasions  this  country 
would  have  traveled  further  down  the 
road  to  socialism  under  the  20  years  of 
Democratic  rule  with  the  New  Deal  left 
winders  riding  high. 

I  now  suggest  further  that  the   gov- 
ernors   consider    resolution    requesting 
that    the   Federal    Government,    before 
taking  on  any  new  responsibilities  in  any 
new  fields  as  well  as  expansion  of  respon- 
sibilities in  present  fields  that  could  be 
handled  by  the  States,  consult  with  the 
governors  through  tlie  governors'  confer- 
ence  or   a  committee   thereof.     In   this 
way  the  governors  will  ha\  e  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  have  opixjitunity 
to  advise  their  governors  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  their  wishes. 
If  this  is  done.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  quickly  and  unequivocally  demon- 
strated that  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
competent  to  handle  their  own  problems 
on  a  local  level;  that  they  acknowledge 
that   the   Federal   Government   acquires 
only  funds  that  they  on  the  local  level 
paid  into  the  Federal  Government;  that 
the  people  desire  to  retain  on  the  local 
level    and    through   their   local    govern- 
mental units  control  of  these  programs, 
and    that    the    people    themselves    are 
stanch  believers  in  States  rights  and  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  the  limits 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  'do  for  the  peo- 


ple what  they  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves."  I  am  sure  the  State  execu- 
tives as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
will  learn  that  the  people  are  concerned 
with  the  Inherent  dangers  in  the  growth 
of  distant,  impyersonal,  and  centralized 
bureaucracy  in  Wa.shington.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  State  chief  executives, 
as  well  as  the  State  legislators,  have  not 
fully  acknowledged  this  fact. 

I  have  heard  over  and  over  again  from 
the  chief  executives  of  many  of  the 
States,  criticism  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  calling  for  stronger  leader- 
ship to  accomphsh  the  admitted  national 
objectives.  However,  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  call  upon  the  chief  executives  of  the 
States  to  exercise  their  own  strong  lead- 
ership to  accept  their  full  responsibility, 
to  exert  their  considered  efforts  and 
talents,  in  stemming  this  tide,  in  ending 
this  rush  to  Washington,  in  looking  less 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  solution  to  prob- 
lems which  can  in  most  instances  better 
be  solved  on  the  State  level. 

I  have  also  consi.stenlly  heard  the  la- 
ment of  many  chief  executives  of  the 
States  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  absorbing  many  fields  of  tax- 
ation and  thus  limiting  the  taxing  pow- 
ers of  the  State.  Again  I  think  this  is 
largely  the  fault  of  States  and  the  gov- 
ernors themselves  because  of  failure  to 
act  in  many  fields. 

I  am  hopeful  this  responsibility  will  be 
accepted  by  the  governors'  conference 
and  will  offer  encouragement  and  give 
courage  to  the  governors  in  more  force- 
fully a.sscrting  them.selves  not  only  as 
legislation  relates  to  further  taxation  ")ut 
as  it  relates  to  the  assumption  by  the 
States  of  some  of  the  pre.sent  taxing  au- 
hority  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  has 
taken  over. 

Again  may  I  make  the  point  that 
States  rights,  including  taxation,  has  be- 
come the  Republican  program.  For 
example: 

In  the  field  of  taxes  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  enacted 
7  out  of  the  10  reductions  in  income 
taxes.  The  Democrats  have  voted  14  of 
the  15  income  tax  increases  since  1913. 
It  is  further  a  matter  of  record  that  in 
the  20  years  of  Democratic  rule  that  the 
Democrats  added  44.900.000  persons, 
mainly  low-income  workers,  to  the  tax 
roles,  and  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased the  tax  burden  by  31  times  from 
$2  billion  to  $63  billion.  In  compar- 
ison, when  the  Republicans  gained  power 
in  the  80th  Congress  taxes  were  reduced 
by  $4,8  million  per  year  benefiting 
47  million  taxpayers  and  removing  7  4 
milhon  low-income  pensons  from  tax 
books.  This  was  done  despite  three 
vetoes  from  a  Democrat  President.  Then 
again,  when  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
was  elected,  a  $7.4  billion  tax  reduction 
was  enacted,  the  largest  for  any  year  in 
the  Nation's  history;  64  percent  of  this 
cut  went  to  low-income  people. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  84th  and  85th  sessions,  the 
trend  toward  socialism  has  been  evi- 
denced on  many  occasions  and  some  ex- 
amples are: 

First.  The  Democratic-sponsored  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Federal  Government  into 
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the  business  of  building  nuclear-powered 
plants  In  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, opposed  by  Republicans. 

Second.  The  effort  by  the  Democrats 
to  give  TVA  unlimited  authority  to  ex- 
pand territory  and  financing  and  to  take 
it  out  from  under  Government  control. 
Federal  Government  supervision  being 
essential  so  long  as  Federal  money  is  in- 
volved.   Opposed  by  Republicans. 

Third.  The  effort  by  the  Democrats  to 
bring  feed  grains  under  the  price  support 
program  and  also  to  expand  in  an  almost 
unlimited  fashion  the  Federal  farm  sub- 
sidy program  resulting  in  increased  sur- 
pluses and  not  only  greater  taxpayer  but 
greater  consumer  per  cost.  Opposed  by 
Republicans. 

Fourth.  The  refusal  of  the  Democrats 
to  accept  reasonable  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation in  public  works  projects  which 
resulted  in  the  Presidents  veto  of  the 
public  works  bill. 

Fifth.  The  substitution  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  a  direct  appioprlation  method 
for  building  Federal  buildings  other  than 
permitting  them  to  be  financed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  money  under  the  lease- 
purchase  program  which  would  result  in 
substantially  increasing  the  national 
debt  and  eliminating  private  enterprise's 
proper  function  in  this  field. 

Sixth.  Democrats  consistently  at- 
tempted to  force  upon  Congress  sub- 
stantially increased  public  housing  even 
though  existing  authorization  for  units 
had  not  been  used  up. 

Seventh.  The  Democrat  majority  has 
consistently  blocked  Republican  efforts 
to  dispose  of  Government  busine.ss  ven- 
tures that  are  competing  with  private 
enterprise.  They  insist  all  action  to 
eliminate  Government  in  business  be  re- 
viewed by  Democrat-controlled  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Federal  competition 
with  private  enterprise  is  an  outgrowth 
of  ever-increa.sing  government. 

It  was  not  until  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  that  the  Republican  pledge  to 
act  on  tidelands  through  legislation 
could  be  fulfilled.  It  was  a  pledge  not 
only  to  the  southern  States  but  to  the 
American  people  as  well.  Contrary  to 
some  of  the  thinking  of  the  New  Deal 
Democrats  this  was  not  a  turning  back 
of  the  clock  of  progress  but  in.stead  it 
was  an  affirmation  and  ratification  of 
some  30  rulings  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  some  53  rulings  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  some  244  rulings 
of  Federal  and  State  courts,  all  of  which 
had  been  ignored  and  purposely  flaunted 
by  previous  Democrat  administrations, 
as  far  as  legislation  was  concerned. 

With  the  leader-ship  of  a  Republican 
President  and  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress a  demand  was  made  of  a  Democrat 
Congress  that  highway  funds  spent  in 
the  States  should  approximate  what  the 
people  of  those  States  pay  each  year  in 
Federal  gasoline  taxes;  that  the  State 
should  have  returned  to  them  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  collected  from 
road  users  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
road  facilities.  Up  to  that  time  Con- 
gress had  provided  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  was  collected  in  the  State  be 
returned  to  the  States,  the  balance  being 
spent  on  general  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government.      This    concept    wa.s    fully 


Implemented  by  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  in  the  84th  ses- 
sion. 

Further  it  was  under  Republican  aus- 
pices that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  adopted  new  rules  which  were  de- 
signed to  give  each  State  greater  juris- 
diction in  the  handling  of  labor  cases 
which  were  formerly  placed  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

It  was  the  Republicans  who  developed 
a  new  policy  for  Federal  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  with  the  local  agen- 
cies in  the  development  of  watershed 
projects  for  flood  control  and  for  soil 
conservation  purpo.ses. 

Of  course  there  could  be  added  to  this 
the  numeious  other  Republican  accom- 
plishments which  show  very  clearly  that 
the  Republican  Party  believes  in  cutting 
back  the  Federal  paternalism  and  reduc- 
ing the  tax  take  from  the  taxpayers 
within  the  State.  Republicans  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  further  spread 
of  socialism  or  collectivism  usurping  in- 
dividual and  states  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Regardle.ss  of  party  affiliation  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence will  go  forward  with  the  start  that 
has  been  made  in  the  relocation  of  pow- 
ers of  the  Government,  that  their  efforts 
are  directed  toward  assumption  of 
greater  powers  by  the  States  and  as- 
sumption of  some  of  the  taxing  powers 
and  programing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  be  faced  by  the 
Nation  today.  We  must  not  become  vul- 
nerable to  socialism  as  sought  by  those 
who  espoused  the  dogma  taught  by 
Nikolai  Lenin  when  he  stated  "taxation, 
with-^its  offspring,  inflation,  is  a  vital 
weapon  to  displace  the  system  of  free 
enterprise."  And  of  course  we  know 
that  socialism  and  communism  cannot 
succeed  without  a  concentration  of 
power  in  one  Federal  authority  which 
denies  the  right  of  States  and  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

It  is  eminently  true  that  we  In 
America  must  always  remember  a  Na- 
tion cannot  be  enslaved  by  separate  and 
locally  controlled  authority  but  only  by 
strong  centralized  government.  In  our 
Republic,  centralized  Government  can 
become  strong  only  with  the  acquie.scence 
or  willingness  of  the  people  often  mani- 
fested by  inaction  and  disinterest  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
Ri'eater  and  greater  responsibilities, 
broader  and  broader  fields  of  endeavor 
and  wider  and  wider  influence  over  our 
everyday  lives. 

This,  I  am  sure,  Americans  will  never 
permit. 

I  hope  this  great  deliberative  body, 
with  the  aid  of  the  governors  of  the  sep- 
arate sovereign  States,  under  the  Piesi- 
dent's  leadership,  meet  this  challenge  of 
the  time— the  challenge  of  this  age. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  wi.sh  to  comment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has, 
in  my  judgment.  Just  delivered  a  mas- 
terpiece. This  has  required  much  study 
and   much   hard   work   on   his  part   and 


It  1«  worth  everyone's  reading.  I  hoiie 
the  Members  will  take  it  to  heart  and 
look  it  over. 

I  have  held  the  conviction  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  we  are  a  vastly  stronger 
Nation,  composed  of  48  sovereign  re- 
publics with  each  one  doing  its  own  Job, 
than  we  would  be  as  a  powerful  au- 
tonomy, a  dictatorship. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  also  for 
his  going  into  detail  on  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  considered  by  the 
governors'  conference.  We  have  become 
a  Federal-aid  Nation.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  that  is  what  we  are.  When 
annually  7  or  8  billion  dollars  worth  of 
our  income  is  poured  back  into  the 
States  and  communities  Just  after  being 
collected,  we  are  a  Federal-aid  Nation. 

I  might  particularly  direct  attention 
to  this  typical  Federal  grant-in-aid  act 
which  created  Federal  assistance  for 
.sewage-disposal  plants.  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  few  communities  of  the 
hundreds  that  had  intended  to  set  up 
sewage-disposal  plants  will  start.  They 
are  all  waiting  to  be  sure  how  much 
money  they  can  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  before  they  start  their 
plants.  In  other  words,  it  has  slowed 
down  the  national  movement  for  sew- 
age-disposal plants.  This  was  enacted 
under  the  guise  of  an  incentive  water  pol- 
lution acceleration  program.  We  are  all 
for  clear,  clean  water,  of  course,  but  this 
certainly  was  a  misnomer  and  is  being 
reacted  to  wrongly. 

There  is  also  rural  electrification,  a 
pet  scheme  for  many  years,  and  they 
did  a  great  job.  Ninety-six  percent  of 
the  farms  of  America.  I  am  informed, 
are  electrified  now.  yet  they  come  back 
to  us  each  year  for  $100  million  or  $200 
million  to  extend  the  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  had  a  reawjtion, 
restudy.  and  reapprai-sal  on  this  whole 
field  of  Federal-aid  grant  program  and 
I  conomend  the  gentleman  for  present- 
ing It  til  us  to  us. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I.  too.  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  very  fine  address  to  the  House  today. 
The  facts  and  figures  are  quite  reveal- 
ing. The  gentleman  referred  to  a  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Felly  I  which  would  have  created  a  Jomt 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  make  a 
study  of  the  grants-in-aid.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
about  the  same  time  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrvmI  and  I,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl  in- 
troduced a  re.solution  creating  a  select 
committee  in  the  House  to  make  a  smii- 
lar  investigation.  In  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  the  Landrum  and  Bow  bill 
creating  a  committee  here  in  the  House 
to  make  the  investigation.  The  inclina- 
tion. I  think,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
at  that  time  was  to  report  out  that  bill 
so  that  we  might  have  a  committee  to 
make  this  investigation.    II  was  then  de- 
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termlned,  however,  that  there  was  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  investigation, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  failed  to 
report  it  out  or  did  not  report  it  out 
for  the  reason  that  il  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  a  regular  com- 
mittee of  the  House  if  they  had  done 
so.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  ha\e  that  history. 

I  do  want  to  .say  to  the  gentleman 
I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  this 
Congress  and  the  governors  can  do. 
namely,  to  return  to  the  States  the 
rights  which  have  been  reserved  to  them 
and  matters  which  they  should  handle 
because  the  closer  we  can  keep  the  gov- 
ernment to  home  and  the  closer  we 
can  keep  it  to  the  people,  the  better  gov- 
ernment the  people  are  going  to  have. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    CRAMER.     I    thank    the    gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  especially  for  fill- 
ing in  the  House  on  other  bills  intro- 
duced   on    this    subject    which    I    had 
omitted.    I  did  not  omit  them  purposely, 
but  only  l)ecause  my  time  is  limited.     I 
know    many    Members  of    the  Congress 
are  interested  in  this  program,  and  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from   Ohio,   of 
course,  has  been  a  leader  so  far  as  this 
problem  is  concerned  as  has  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    (Mr.    HiestandI, 
particularly  with  regard  to  certain  Su  ' 
preme  Court  decisions  involving  this  very 
question,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the 
preemption  of  State  statutes  by  the  Su- 
preme  Court   decisions   such   as    in   the 
Nelson  case.    I  appreciate  the  leadership 
and  interest  being  shown.     I  wanted  to 
make    sure    that    the    Members    of    the 
House    knew    that    there    are    a    lot    of 
States     rights     Republicans     and     that 
States  rights  is  a  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  the  Republican  Party.     The  dif- 
ference is  that  in  the  Democratic  Party 
those  who   believe   in   State^   rights   are 
in  the  minority  while  in  the  Republican 
Party,  they  are  in  the  majority  becau.se 
It   is  a   fundamental   philosophy   of   our 
party  and  always  has  been — and  that  it 
is   not  limited   territorially  only  to   the 
South  in  our  party— but  is  a  philo.sophy 
held  nationally.    Even  the  southern  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  that  to  be  in 
the  majority   in   their  fundamental   be- 
hefs  they  are  havmg  to  join  the  Republi- 
can cause— by  so  doing,   by  supporting 
Republican   candidates,   they   can   also 
show   their   displeasure   at   being   a   mi- 
nority in  their  own  party  and  thus  get 
results,  perhaps,  in  their  partv  too. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I,  too.  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
fine  presentation  of  a  critical  problem, 
and  one  that  I  think  will  become  more 
critical  as  the  years  go  by  unless  we  do 
something  about  it. 

I  noticed  a  survey  the  other  day  which 
seems  to  point  up  this  problem  to  a  de- 
Kiee.  Up  to  May  12  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  submitted  20 
nondupllcating  spending  proposals  which 
would  cost  a  total  of  $157.9  billion  of  ex- 
penditures over  a  5-year  period.    This  is 


between  one-quarter  and  one-half  of 
last  year's  gross  national  product,  and 
about  half  the  total  income  of  all  work- 
ers in  this  country. 

Including  the  nonduplicating  expend- 
iture proposals  submitted  by  the  other 
body  as  well  as  in  this  House,  it  goes 
to    something    like    $206.5    billion    over 
5  years,  which  is  one-half  the  value  of 
everything  made  and  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  income,  profits,  and 
savings  of  the  last  year.    It  seems  to  me 
that  in  view  of  these  proposals  that  have 
been  put  in  by  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  certainly  we  will 
have  to  become  more  and  more  aware 
of    the    encroachment   of    the    Federal 
Government  on  the  free  lives  of  our  in- 
dividuals,   as    has    been    stated    by    the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia.    If  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   is   going   into   those 
areas,  then  most  certainly  controls  will 
follow.     I  know  of  nothing  that  will  lead 
us  down   the   road   to   socialism   faster 
than  that.    We  all  recognize  there  are 
areas   where   there   can   l5e   cooi>eration 
between   Federal.  State,   and   local  gov- 
ernments, but  where  it  can  be  done  on 
the  local  level  certainly  that  is  where 
it  should  be  done. 

Mr.   CRAMER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  hold- 
ing to  this  fundamental  behef  this  year 
is  of  tremendous  importance  and  shows 
where  real  conviction  lie.s.  because  this 
year  there  have  been  so  many  demands 
from  the  majority  party  for  additional 
public  works  programs  and  additional 
injection  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  local  government  functions  in  a 
feeble  effort  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  econom.ic  situation.  So  it 
would  seem  that  this  problem  is  more 
fundamental  than  ever  before  and  the 
need  for  being  guided  by  fundamental 
principles  is  as  commanding  as  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr,  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  fine 
speech  setting  forth  his  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  many  of  us  on  the  relationship 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  particularly  interested 
in  this  field  because  one  of  the  members 
on  the  staff  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  is  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility is  a  former  governor  of  my 
State;  the  Honorable  Howard  Pyle.  now 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  on 
Federal-State  Relations,  the  first  such 
person  to  hold  this  position,  newly  created 
by  President  Eisenhower.  The  former 
governor  of  Arizona  has  worked  very, 
very  hard  and  effectively  in  trying  to 
discover  realms  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  withdraw  and  the 
States  assume  responsibilities. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  definitely  a 
field  for  exploration  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
idea  that  the  States  would  assume  cer- 
tain obligations  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  that  would  remain 


out  of  certain  fields  of  taxation.  It  is 
interesting,  to  begin  with,  that  there  are 
probably  some  fields  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  entered  which  should 
never  have  been  entered.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  fields  that  the 
Federal  Government  entered  because 
the  States  did  not  themselves  enter  that 
field.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  overstepped  its  own 
bounds  in  certain  areas  and  to  say  that 
this  area  must  be  dropped. 

In  other  words,  i^erhaps  the  people  of 
the  country  feel  that  somebody  should 
fill  the  vacuum   that  has  been   created 
and  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
stepped  into.    Perhaps  something  along 
the  lines  of  a  gentleman's  agn?ement  or 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States — not  necessarily  a  consti- 
tutional  amendment,   but    along    those 
lines — which  would  be  feasible  in  rede- 
fining  the   areas   which   the   States   and 
Federal  Government  should   enter.     In 
other  words,   perhaps  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  States'  powers  and 
areas  has  become  so  fuzzy  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
something  should  be  done  to  make  that 
area  more  clear  and  define  along  with 
that  the  areas  of  taxation.     I  am  certain 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
any    responsibility    which    is    assumed 
must  carry  with  it  the  means  of  financ- 
ing that  responsibility.     Many  times  we 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
preempted  so  much  of  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion that  in  order  for  the  States  to  do 
anything   more   than   they   are  already 
doing  it  will  become  necessary  for  cer- 
tain areas  of  taxation  to  be  ceded  back  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  this  discussion  and.  of  course,  I  think 
his  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one  that 
deserves  being  fully  investigated. 

The  suggestion  I  made  is  more  or  less 
considered  an  additional  starting  point. 
Besides  the  present  State-Federal  com- 
mission I  think  it  would  be  important 
that  the  governors  themselves  took  the 
leadership  joining  with  the  President  in 
his  leadership  and  requesting  the  execu- 
tive branch,  at  least  before  it  goes  into 
these    new    fields    or    expands    existing 
fields,  that  it  consult  with  that  commit- 
tee of  governors  and  widely  publicize  it 
to  get  public  reaction  in  order  that  the 
Federal   Government    on    the    executive 
side  could  then  better  determine  whether 
to  go  into  the  new  or  expanded  fields  or 
whether  the  people  of  the  States  were 
themselves  willing  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  State  or  local  land.    That, 
of  coui-se.  would  provide  valuable  guid- 
ance for  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment as  well.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion.     Then,  too,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Congress,  too,  could  not 
set  up  a  membership  or  participation  in 
such  a  joint  State-Federal  undertaking. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     The  gen- 
tleman has  certainly  put  his  finger  on 
the  idea  which  I  have  tried  to  express 
and  I  think  expressed  it  better  than  I 
did.    The  idea  would  be  that  some  ma- 
chinery be  established  so  that  if  a  new 
area  was  to  be  included  in  legislation. 
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If  It  Is  an  area  In  the  gray  zone  between 
Federal  and  State  powers,  that  the 
States  first  have  the  opportunity  to  or 
express  a  willingness  to  enter  the  par- 
ticular area  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acts. 

To  me  it  Is  axiomatic  that  If  we  are 
to  have  a  Federal  system  which  we  have 
in  this  country  and  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted, and  I  am  sure  I  include  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  as  well,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  these  areas  to  be  a  little 
more  clearly  defined.  In  other  words, 
the  more  powerful  government,  which  is 
the  Federal  Government,  will  be  con- 
tinually Invading  the  realms  of  other 
governments,  not  necessarily  or  only  be- 
cause it  wants  to,  but  because  there  is 
a  public  demand  for  certain  services 
whether  that  demand  be  voiced  by  a 
vociferous  minority  or  actually  by  a  ma- 
jority; and,  perenthetically,  I  might  say 
that  the  noise  made  is  such  that  you 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman at  that  point  that  If  the  noise 
is  made  here  in  Washington  rather  than 
in  each  of  the  48  States  that  the  legis- 
lative tasks  become  that  much  harder 
and  the  true  desires  of  the  people  more 
difficult  to  discern. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  good  point  there. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  does 
to  the  gentleman,  that  sometimes  people 
who  desire  things  to  be  accomplished 
feel  that  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to 
lobby  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
than  it  is  to  lobby  the  48  State  legis- 
latures. Taking  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance they  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a  field  that  really  does  not 
belong  to  it,  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  not  gone  into  the  field  the 
States  would  have  gone  into  it  instead. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  in  line  with 
my  remarks  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  more  removed  from  local 
areas  and  more  distant  from  the  people; 
therefore,  Federal  responsibility  or  pro- 
graming is  much  easier  to  be  a.ssumed 
at  the  Federal  level  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  to  be  affected  and 
how  they  are  to  be  affected  than  It 
would  be  at  the  more  closely  related 
State  level.  I  think  this  is.  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  reasons  why  the  gov- 
ernors and  State  legislatures  have  per- 
mitted this  vacuum  of  inaction  on  needed 
programs  to  continue  because  they  are 
not  willing  or  capable  of  withstanding 
the  local  pressures  that  result  and  that 
tend  to  dissipate  on  the  Federal  level.  It 
is,  notwithstanding  this,  the  responsibil- 
ity they  are  going  to  have  to  accept,  for 
many  of  these  programs  really  belong 
under  local  control,  if  this  socialistic 
trend  is  to  end  and  the  States  are  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  position  in  govern- 
ment Ln  America. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished leader  In  this  field  of  attempt- 
ing to  return  certain  powers  to  the  States, 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  OWINN.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  missed  the  gentleman's  speech.    I 


was  told,  the  moment  that  I  walked  Into 
the  Chamber,  that  I  had  missed  a  great 
speech  on  State  rights,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  it. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  had  studied  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  we  ought  not  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Tho.se  rights  are  inalien- 
able; they  are  not  to  be  bargained  over, 
and  I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  better 
for  the  States,  which  created  the  Wash- 
ington Government  In  the  first  place,  to 
set  up  an  agency  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  by  action  on  a  national 
level,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to 
reassert  and  reafflrm.  as  a  matter  of 
course,  those  rights  and  powers  which 
the  Government  should,  in  this  day  and 
age,  and  with  the  experience  we  have 
had,  exercise.  Then,  whatever  else  there 
remains  of  rights  and  powers  belongs  to 
the  people  or  to  the  States.  By  that  pro- 
cedure would  you  not  simplify  the  course 
of  action?  In  any  event,  you  would  have 
to  redefine  the  taxing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  we  would  get  no- 
where at  all,  would  me?  If  jou  left  the 
absolute  power  to  tax  in  the  Federal 
Government,  is  that  not  the  evil,  the 
central  evil,  which  we  face  in  the  States? 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  learned  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  of  course,  has  put 
his  finger  on  what  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  which  I  have  reflected  upon  in  my 
remarks  and  which  are  inherent  in  the 
President's  recommendations,  that  If 
the  States  are  expected  to  accept  these 
responsibilities,  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  also  to  have  to  turn  over  to  them 
certain  areas  of  Federal  taxing  power. 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  redefining  State- 
Federal  powers,  as  well  as  powers  re- 
served to  the  people,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  that  probably  l.s  the  end 
result  that  we  might  all  like  to  attain, 
but  in  order  to  work  up  a  little  steam, 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  get  this  river  boat 
Roins  up  the  river,  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  is  one  starting  point.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Governor's  Conference 
will  follow  through  with  leadership  at 
this  time  in  accepting  this  report  and  in 
commis-sioning  this  committee  to  go 
ahead  and  make  further  recommenda- 
tions and  in  asking  to  be  consulted  on 
new  and  expanded  programs.  And,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  go  ahead 
in  enacting  tlie  House  resolution  that  has 
been  introduced  pursuant  to  the  Pre.sl- 
dent's  recommendation  as  a  starting 
point.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman;  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  what  the  funda- 
mental problem  is. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  States  mu.st  have  fundamentally 
the  concept  that  there  is  no  right  in 
Washington  to  tax  except  the  right  the 
States  give  Washington.  There  Is  no 
function  that  Is  legitimate  and  moral  In 
Wa.shington  that  is  beyond  the  philo- 
sophic concept  of  limited  constitutional 
government  that  the  States  can  give 
Wa.shington.  even  if  they  try  to.  So.  If 
the  States  concede  to  Washington  that 
Washington  may  hand  back  some  right 
to  tax  to  the  States  over  certain  areas,  we 
will  be  giving  Washington  for  the  first 


time,  or  we  will  be  acknowledging  to 
Washington  for  the  first  time,  the  as- 
sumption of  rights  which  Washington 
does  not  have  at  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  ia 
eminently  correct,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  the  only  powers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ore  tho.se  specifically  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  States.  The  rest  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
And.  that  is  fundamental,  which  is  the 
objective  of  my  remarks,  and  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  In  the  hope  that  they  will  ac- 
knowledKc  the  very  axiomatic  fact  that 
tiie  gentleman  is  stating.  But  fields  that 
have  uncontestedly  been  assumed  in 
Washington  that  are  constitutionally  so 
assumed  can  certainly  be  returned  to  the 
states  in  areas  where  the  State  constitu- 
tions permit  State  action  in  the  field. 

Mr.  GWINN.  In  this  governors'  con- 
ference, do  you  see  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  a.'isume  or  to  take 
over  the  exercise  of  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  not 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercise,  and  therefore  would  be  equally 
improper  for  the  States  to  exercise? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  remarks  were  addressed 
partially  to  the  governors"  conference  in 
the  hop)e  that  they  would  accept  some  of 
their  proper  State  responsibility:  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  will.  I  have  been 
a.ssuming  we  are  discussing  areas  where 
it  is  constitutional  for  either  State  or 
Federal  Government  to  legislate  but 
where  State  action  is  more  effective, 
more  preferable  and  through  decentral- 
ization more  likely  to  avoid  Federal 
concentration  of  power.  But  frankly, 
with  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
already  emanated  from  that  conference, 
statements  of  New  Deal  left-wing  gover- 
nors of  some  of  the  States,  such  as 
Leader  of  Pennsylvania  and  Williams  of 
Michigan  and  Harriman  of  New  York, 
who  are  actually  the  titular  heads  and 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  any  Intention  of 
preventing  the  Federal  Government  by 
State  opposition  from  going  into  some 
of  these  additional  fields  and  expanding 
existing  fields,  and  of  supporting  the 
effort  to  turn  back  to  the  States  some  of 
the  taxing  powers  that  we  have  been 
discu.ssing.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  their 
philosophy  of  government.  And  further 
I  do  not  think  they  are  willing  to  accept 
that  responsibility  and  leadership  of 
State  activity  in  this  field.  Instead,  they 
are  calling  for  greater  Federal  programs; 
they  are  calling  for  greater  Federal 
si>ending  and  greater  Federal  pater- 
nalism. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
In  the  States  themselves  a  danger  of 
building  up  more  and  more  power  in  the 
central  government  and  delegating  more 
and  more  power  to  it,  possibly  by 
consent? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  By  acquiescence,  or 
Inaction,  or  by  creating  a  vacuum  of 
programing  into  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment steps;  that  was  the  subject  that 
I  discussed  in  my  remarks.  I  am  equally 
aware  of  it  and  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  NEAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  NEAL,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
bringing  to  the  House  the  situation  that 
to  me  seems  so  vital  at  this  particular 
time  in  our  country's  history.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  complete  change  in  our  whole  economic 
and  political  system.  The  measures  that 
are  presented  to  the  varloiis  committees 
this  very  year  predominate  in  various 
types  of  Federal  aid  for  this,  that,  and 
everything  practically  that  men  seem  to 
devise  as  being  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing the  Federal  Governmen.,  and  Its  ac- 
tivities into  the  States.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  any  money. 
Everybody  knows  that.  There  is  not  one 
dime  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  gets 
that  it  does  not  first  have  to  extract  from 
the  States.  We  know  the  bureaucratic 
regimes  as  numerous  as  they  are,  and 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  them  to  ex- 
pand, naturally  Include  their  expenses  in 
the  proportion  of  the  money  that  the 
States  send  to  Washington  before  it  can 
finally  be  returned  to  the  States  for  their 
use.  I  am  particularly  interested  at  this 
time  in  many  of  the  bills  being  presented 
to  the  committees  favormg  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  know  we  are  all  interested 
in  education.  I  know  too  well  that  there 
is  nobody,  not  even  Members  of  the 
Congress,  who  has  not  been  sympathetic 
to  every  move  that  will  help  create  and 
maintain  a  system  of  basic  education  in 
this  country  that  will  allow  our  people  to 
compete  in  world  affairs. 

With  that  idea  in  view,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  consistently  demanded 
better  teachers  and  Improved  facilities 
for  education.  In  many  States  funds 
appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  public 
schools  exceed  moneys  budgeted  for  all 
other  State  functions.  During  the  re- 
cent wars  the  usual  enthusiasm  for  im- 
provement of  school  facilities  fell 
somewhat  behind.  More  recently,  im- 
proved facilities  and  better  teachers*  sal- 
aries are  rapidly  approaching  national 
standards  even  in  the  less  populated  and 
less  economically  advanced  States.  Local 
communities  are  resorting  to  the  limit 
of  their  means  taxwlse  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  demands  for  more  classrooms. 
When  the  major  sources  of  tax  revenues 
are  preempted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  prevailing  tendency  Is  to 
rely  upon  local  initiative  and  local  sup- 
port for  improvements  to  satisfy  local 
needs. 

But  the  organized  teaching  profes- 
sion seems  dLssati.sfled  with  the  rate  of 
progress  being  made.  They  condition 
their  estimate  of  progress  in  education  to 
that  of  the  proponents  of  centralized 
government  where,  in  control  of  funds, 
standards  of  facilities,  determination  of 
curriculums.  and  the  gage  of  teachers' 
salaries  would  be  formalized  and  con- 
trolled by  a  small  group  of  educators  in 
Washington  who  would  necessarily  in- 
sist on  compliance  to  general  rules  by 
variously  situated,  integrally  diflerent 
local  communities. 


Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  approve  this  radical  departure 
from  the  constitutional  rights  of  States 
to  exercise  this  important  civic  func- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  individual 
requirements  and  their  financial  ability 
to  mc^t  them.  But  the  persistent,  well 
organized  advocates  of  Central  Govern- 
ment control  are  not  inclined  to  accept 
defeat.  While  the  National  Education 
Association  increases  its  activities  for 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools,  schools  of 
higher  education  too  are  predicting  na- 
tional calamity  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment immediately  comes  to  the  res- 
cue. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  those  enthusiastic  leaders  in  all  fields 
of  education  for  their  foresight  and  ded- 
ication to  their  objectives  to  create  and 
maintain  American  standards  of  edu- 
cation second  to  none.  Their  vital  Inter- 
est in  the  future  of  American  education 
is  commendable.  Their  requests  for  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  augment  the  growing  need  for 
facilities  and  teachers  to  train  the 
American  youth  would  result  in  the  first 
step  toward  Federal  financing  and  Fed- 
deral  control  of  education  which,  like  all 
other  Federal  contributions  in  the  past, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow  and 
and  further  involve  the  American  tax- 
payers to  support  an  educational  pro- 
gram built  on  national  standards 
which  can  only  result  in  depriving  the 
States  of  their  constitutional  right. 

Frightened  into  near  hysteria  by  the 
advent  of  sputnik,  which  was  created 
from  stolen  secrets  and  produced  by  an 
economically  favored  scientific  upper 
class,  at  the  expense  of  an  enslaved 
public  denied  the  ordinary  privileges  of 
comfortable  living,  the  public  has  be- 
come alarmed  by  the  cry  for  more  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

What  better  slogan  for  the  paternal- 
istic advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion? Perhaps  not  better,  but  equally 
appealing  is  the  propaganda  originating 
from  organized  groups  engaged  in  pub- 
licizing the  anticipated  shortage  in  med- 
ical and  health  problems  facing  a  rap- 
idly growing  population;  as  if  this 
Nation,  enjoying  better  health  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  has  failed  mis- 
erably to  keep  abreast  of  today's  needs. 
Of  course,  more  people  need  more  hos- 
pitals, more  nurses,  more  sanitarians, 
more  public  health  workers.  Yet  we 
have  kept  p>ace,  and  we  continue  to  con- 
struct more  hospitals,  graduate  more 
doctors  and  nurses,  construct  more  clin- 
ics and  research  facilities,  and  provide 
more  public  health  trainees  as  our  pop- 
ulation Increases,  with  a  minimum  of 
public  funds. 

In  spite  of  our  unprecedented  prog- 
ress, the  pressure  for  Federal  interven- 
tion in  fields  of  education  never  ceases. 
The  Congressional  hopper  overflows  with 
bills  to  provide  for  outright  grants,  guar- 
anteed loans,  scholarships,  and  teaching 
subsidies  for  schools  of  engineering, 
medicine,  dentistry,  nurse  training,  and 
F^eral  assistance  to  students  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  well. 

No  one  doubts  the  need  for  emphasis 
on  education  if  we  would  compete  in  an 
era  of  scientific  evolution,  but  crash  pro- 
grams such  as  are  advocated  by  admin- 


istration leaders  and  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  leading  educators  whose  in- 
stitutions would  be  the  favored  recip- 
ients of  Federal  funds  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  our  educational  problems.  The 
desired  objective  will  not  be  attained 
through  crash  programs  but  through  a 
revision  of  secondary,  high  school,  and 
precoUege  requirements  with  emphasis 
on  those  basic  subjects  which  in  them- 
selves lay  the  foundation  for  students 
who  would  elect  to  advance  to  higher 
fields. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  that  de- 
mands more  than  half  of  our  Nation's 
budget.  Prospects  for  immediate  relief 
are  not  foreseeable.  In  fact,  world  con- 
ditions offer  little  assurance  that  our 
economy  will  not  become  more  involved 
before  the  Nations  can  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace.  Due  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic downturn,  anticipated  Federal 
revenues  from  taxes  point  to  a  sizable 
deficit  at  this  year's  end  to  add  to  our 
unprecedented  national  debt  and  a  rap- 
idly declining  value  of  the  Nation's  unit 
of  ciu-rency. 

Provisions  for  plant  and  facilities  for 
the  education  of  American  youth  have 
run  parallel  to  the  increasing  tempo  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  nation.  The  urge 
for  greater  effort  will  be  met  as  it  has 
been  met  before,  by  the  resp>onse  of  local 
communities  in  proportion  to  their 
financial  ability. 

To  further  involve  the  Nation's  credit 
at  a  time  when  our  very  existence  as  a 
Nation  depends  upon  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  foreign  threat, 
would  be  to  disregard  all  respect  for  fun- 
damentals in  government.  We  must  win 
against  military  threats.  We  carmot  af- 
ford to  lose  by  neglecting  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  our  national  credit. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neal]  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  say  that 
I  am  happy  he  brought  up  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows  my  position,  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction  bill  every  year  since  I  have 
been  here,  when  it  has  been  on  the  fioor, 
for  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  controlling 
the  money  and  will  to  some  extent  con- 
trol the  policy.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
policy  control  would  result  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  certain  amend- 
ments that  have  been  attached.  That 
is  one  of  the  examples  where  we  must 
be  careful  about  Federal  invasion,  be- 
cause it  means  Federal  control.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  our 
schools  remain  free  and  controlled  on 
the  State  and  local  level  we  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  socialism  taking 
over,  or  about  the  success  of  a  coUec- 
tivistic  or  dictatorial  type  of  govern- 
ment in  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Cramer]  has  expired. 


MENSHIKOV   is   PERSONA   NON 
GRATA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  m^inutes. 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  within  the  past  few  days 
declared  the  Second  Secretary  of  our 
Embassy  In  Moscow,  Mr.  John  A.  Baker, 
persona  non  grata.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  on  Wednesday, 
May  14,  1958,  in  the  absence  of  our 
Ambassador  who  had  been  in  Europe  to 
confer  with  Secretary  of  States  Dulles. 
Our  Ambassador  protested  this  arbitrary 
and  unjustified  action  of  the  Russian 
autocrats  Immediately  following  his  re- 
turn to  Moscow. 

The  Russians  informed  our  Ambas- 
sador that  Mr.  Baker,  "who  last  year 
was  permitted  to  attend  lectures  in  the 
historical  faculty  of  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity, has  systematically  violated  the 
norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. Inasmuch  as  this  beiiavior 
does  not  correspond  to  his  status  as  an 
accredited  diplomatic  representative, 
his  further  presence  in  the  Soviet 
Union    Is   considered    undesirable." 

No  explanation  was  offered  by  the 
Russians  for  this  action  other  than  to 
admit  that  their  action  grew  out  of  Mr. 
Baker's  attendance  at  a  weekly  lecture 
course  at  Moscow  University. 

Now  that  the  Russians  have  taken 

action  against  one  of  our  accrcditt>d 
diplomats  because  they  claim  that  his 
behavior  did  not  correspond  to  his  status 
as  an  accredited  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, the  time  is  opportune  for  a  review 
of  the  conduct  of  Russian  Ambassador 
Menshikov,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
some  unprecedented  activities  on  the 
American  scene. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  Menshikov  apF>eared  on  a  na- 
tionally televised  program  which  was 
seen  and  heai-d  by  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple. In  response  to  a  pointed  question 
as  to  why  the  Russians  were  Jamming 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcast,  he  made 
the  bold  statement  that  the  Russians 
were  not  jamming  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Russian  occupied  nations  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Almost  every  Amer- 
ican schoolboy  knows  that  the  Russians 
have  been  jamming  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  and  that  our  Government 
has  been  required  to  go  to  unusual  ends 
in  building  radio  transmitters  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  get  the 
voice  of  truth  to  the  exploited  people 
behind  the  Russian-imposed  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Tills  patently  false  claim  of 
Menshikov  has  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged and  thus  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  misled  into  believing 
that  the  Russians  have  stopped  jam- 
ming radio  broadcasts  from  tlie  PYee 
World. 

Menshikov  and  his  aides  at  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  have  been  giving  a  series  of 
teas  and  receptions  for  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  women  who  come  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  At  these  seances 
Menshikov  and  his  aides  have  been 
subtly  spreading  their  propaganda 
among  our  unsu.specting  citizens.  Men- 
shikov has  been  particularly  charmmg 
in  explaining  what  he  calls  the  free  elec- 
tions in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  claim- 
ing that  there  are  free  and  representa- 
tive governments  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Here  again  all  of  his  propaganda 
claims  are  contradicted  by  the  facts  be- 
cause there  have  never  been  any  free 


elections  anywhere  In  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  the  only  governing  force  any- 
where in  the  empire  is  the  Communist 
Party  with  headquarters  located  in  the 
Moscow  Kremlin. 

Several  weeks  ago  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress received  a  propaganda  handout  on 
the  letterhead  of  EJmbassy  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In  this 
instance  the  Russian  Embassy,  contrary 
to  protocol  and  long  standing  diplomatic 
precedent,  went  over  the  heads  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  our 
Secretary  of  State  in  making  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  Congress  to  prevent  the  rearming 
of  the  free  and  democratic  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  In  this  direct  appeal  to 
Congress,  the  Russian  Embassy  con- 
demned the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization as  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 

predicted  that  a  military  catastrophe 
was  inevitable  if  the  West  Germans  were 
allowed  to  prepare  their  defenses  against 
Russian  Communist  aggression.  In  this 
same  direct  appeal  to  Congress  the  Rus- 
sian Embas.sy  al.so  took  up  the  question 
of  a  conference  between  the  Western  na- 
tions   and    the    leaders    of    the    Russian 

Communist  Empire.  A  demand  was 
made  that  the  Russian-Imposed  Commu- 
nist regimes  in  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia be  accredited  equal  status  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  thus  be  allowed 
to  take  part  In  such  a  summit  conference 
on  a  parity  basis. 

This  proposal  has  been  the  main  line 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  who.  for 
some  time,  have  been  desperately  .seeking 
a  summit  conference  in  order  to  force 
the  free  Western  countries  to  rcca.?nlze 
a  status  quo  in  the  world.  The  Rus- 
sians are  attempting  to  force  such  rec- 
ognition of  a  status  quo  because  the  rap- 
idly moving  events  behind  their  Iron 
Curtain  cau.sed  by  the  desire  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  to  be  free  of  Russian 
domination  and  occupation  is  getting  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Kremlin.  Peo- 
ple of  these  now-captive  nations  have 
long  looked  to  the  United  States  for  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  They  also  re- 
gard the  United  States  as  the  last  great 
hope  for  the  cau.se  of  human  freedom 
and  national  Independence  which  has 
been  denied  them  by  Russian  occupa- 
tion. The  Russian  leaders  are  well  aware 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  they  con- 
trol and  exploit.  Therefore  they  ur- 
gently seek  a  meeting  to  convince  these 
enslaved  people  that  the  United  States 
has  lost  Interest  in  them,  and  Is  no  longer 
sympathetic  to  their  cause.  This  is  what 
lies  back  of  the  Kremlin  efforts  to  force 
the  free  Western  nations  Into  the  recog- 
nition of  a  status  quo.  If  the  West  were 
ever  to  recognize  such  a  status  quo  it 
would  thereby  assist  the  Russians  in 
their  ignoble  task  of  tightening  the 
noose  of  slavery  around  the  necks  of 
the  many  non-Russian  nations  now  held 
against  their  will  within  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  never  be 
a  party  to  recognition  of  a  status  quo. 
This  is  what  caused  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor Menshikov  to  go  over  his  head  and 
to  disregard  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  making  a  direct  appeal  to  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  noted  that  Menshi- 
kov,  in   making   this   direct   appeal   to 


Congress,  attempted  to  justify  this  un- 
precedented action  by  an  accredited  dip- 
lomat by  inferring  that  his  message  was 
an  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Every  informed  person  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  is  not  a  representative  legislative 
body  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  creature 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  Long- 
established  diplomatic  precedent  In  any 
case  requires  that  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador submit  any  appeal  that  he  might 
have  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the 
President  who  would  then  determine 
what  further  action,  if  any,  would  be 
taken.  But  Ru.s.sian  Ambassador  Men- 
shikov has  violated  all  diplomatic  prece- 
dents in  a  crude  effort  to  cause  dissen- 
sion and  political  disunity  on  the 
Amrrican  scene. 

The  case  of  Russian  Ambassador 
Menshikov  ha*  now  assumed  propor- 
tions which  parallel  the  famous  case  of 
Citizen  Genet.  In  1793  Edmond  Genet 
was  accredited  as  Minister  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Government  to  the 
United  Stat««.     Shortly  after  his  arrival 

here.  Citizen  Genet  attempted  to  raise 
troops  from  among  our  citizens  to  strike 
at  Spanish  Florida  and  to  commission 
privateers  to  prey  on  British  commerce. 
President  Washington,  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  United  States  neutrality  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars,  refused  to 
approve  such  activities  and  forbade  the 
French  privateers  to  use  United  States 
ports  as  bases.  Citizen  Genet  then  ac- 
credited as  French  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  challenged  the  authority 
of  President  George  Washington  and 
threatened  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  American  people  for  supp>ort  of  his 
activities.  President  George  Washing- 
ton then  declared  him  to  be  persona  non 
grata  and  demanded  his  recall  by  the 
French   Revolutionary   Government. 

The  case  of  Russian  Ambassador 
Menshikov  and  his  unusual  activities 
since  arriving  here  is  a  startling  par- 
allel to  the  case  of  Citizen  Genet.  Men- 
shikov has  systematically  violated  the 
norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives by  challenging  the  position 
taken  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
Secietary  of  State  Dulles  with  regard  to 
the  rearming  of  free  Germany,  and  an- 
other summit  conference,  and  by  taking 
his  case  to  the  American  people,  and 
directly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  high  time  that  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  keeping  with  the  firm  exam- 
ple set  by  President  George  Washington, 
took  immediate  steps  to  declare  Am- 
bassador Menshikov  pensona  non  ?rata 
so  that  he  will  be  removed  from  the 
American  scene.  In  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Kremlin  with  regard  to 
the  Second  Secretary  of  our  Embassy 
in  Moscow  without  grounds  and  with- 
out statmg  reasons,  any  action  short  of 
this  by  President  Eisenhower  would  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  the 
Russian  despots. 


IN   CONGRESSIONAL  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE  VOTING    DISTRICTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentler 
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man  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
o;:niied  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  the  famous  1812  gerrymander  of 
Boston's  north  shore  to  the  pre&ent  day. 
the  failure  of  States  to  fairly  apportion 
le'^islatlve  and  Congre.ssIonal  voting  dis- 
tricts has  been  one  of  our  democracy's 
more  serious  shortcomings. 

Constitutional  requirements  and  pop- 
ulation shifts  to  the  contrary,  it  is  com- 
mon for  States  to  ignore  reapportion- 
ment years.  Since  World  War  II  only 
two  States  have  revised  their  Congres- 
sional districts  without  the  sp>ecial 
incentive  of  a  change  in  size  of  delega- 
tion. And  rarely  is  there  a  reapportion- 
ment that  is  not  contrived  to  aid  the 
party  in  power  at  the  statehouse. 

Anthony  I.iewis.  writing  In  the  April 
1958  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
urges  the  Supreme  Court  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  malapportionment  Mr. 
Lewis  traces  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem as  he  discus:;Ps  its  cau.ses  and  ef- 
fecLs  A  former  Nlcman  Fellow,  Mr. 
Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washinf;ton  Bureau: 

LrCISLATIVE  ApPOITl'iNUr-NT  AND  THE  FrOLRAL 

CliUHTS 

(By  Aiuhciiy  Lewis) 

"The  yokels  hang  on  becnuse  old  appor- 
tionments give  them  unfair  advantages  Tiie 
vote  of  a  malarious  i>ea8ant  on  the  lower 
Eusterii  Khdre  counts  as  much  as  the  vote* 
of  la  Bultlmoreans.  But  tiial  can't  la&t.  It 
is  not  only  unjui.1  and  undemocratic;  It  Is 
•  absurd"— H.  L    Mencken  ' 

•Courts  ought  not  to  enter  this  political 
thicket.  The  remedy  for  unfairness  In  dis- 
tricllng  U  to  secure  State  legislaturrs  tliat 
Will  apportion  properly,  or  to  Invoke  the 
ample  powers  of  Congress."  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter.' 

Mencken'f  forecast  to  the  contrary,  in- 
equalities in  representation  arc  still  with  us 
and  flourishing.  The  dUtricts  from  which 
members  of  the  48  Slate  Ifglslatures  are 
elected  are.  on  the  average,  substantially  lesa 
rppresenlallve  of  p<.)pulatlon  today  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  In  Congressional  dis- 
trict*, too,  disparities  in  population  are  In- 
creasing." 

The  consequences  of  this  gap  between 
population  and  representation  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  Is  generally  recognized  for  our 
national  life.  In  the  last  two  decades  the 
United  States  has  become  an  urban  country. 
Two  out  of  three  Americans  live  now  in  what 
the  Census  Bureau  defines  as  an  urban  area  • 
It  is  evident  that  one  of  our  major  national 
failures  since  World  War  II  has  been  the 
failure  to  meet  the  problems  of  rapid  urban- 
ization.    The  decay  of  the  center  city,  dls- 


'  Mencken,  A  Carnival  of  Buncombe  160 
(Moos  edition  1956)  (reprinted  from  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun.  July  23.  1828.  p.  15.  col. 
4  (financial  edition). 

•Coieyrowe  t.  Green  (328  U.  8.  M9,  558 
(1946)). 

•  Of  course.  Interests  other  than  population 
may  be  ImporUnt  in  devising  a  system  of 
representation.  For  example,  geographic 
areas  may  have  political  Interests  that  sug- 
gest their  use  as  units  of  representation  The 
only  system  based  entirely  on  population, 
witliout  regard  to  geography,  would  be  one 
of  proportional  representation.  Representa- 
tion based  on  districU  of  approximately  equal 
population  tends  to  accommodate  both  geo- 
graphic and   numerical   Interests. 

*  In  the  1950  census  64  percent  of  the 
population  was  determined  to  be  In  "urban 
territory,"  a  definition  that  Includes  subur- 
ban areas.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1957 
Statistical  Abstract  20. 
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orderly  suburban  growth,  and  crises  In  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  transportation  have  be- 
come familiar  facts  in  every  metropolitan 
area.  A  fundamental  reason  that  these  prob- 
lems have  not  been  adequately  met  Is  urban 
politicAl  weakness,  stemming  In  large  part 
from  the  underrepresentatlon  of  urban  areas 
in  the  State  and  national  legislatures. 

Mencken's  prediction  and  the  more  deli- 
cately phrased  hopes  of  political  scientists 
for  fairer  representation  have  foundered  on. 
among  oilier  things.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter's prevailing  opinion  In  Colegrove  v. 
Green,^  the  leading  case  on  legislative  ap- 
portionment. The  suit  attacked  as  uncon- 
.stitutional  gross  disparities  in  the  jx)pula- 
lions  of  Illinois'  Congres.''lonal  districts.  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter's  opini(jn  affirmed  dis- 
missal of  the  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
issue  was  "of  a  peculiarly  political  nature 
and  tlierefore  not  meet  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination."* The  opinion  suggests  some 
technical  reasons  for  Judicial  abstention 
but  rests  baslcaUy  on  the  Judgment  that  it 
is  wi.'-er  In  a  democracy  to  leave  to  the  polit- 
ical branches  a  mailer  so  Intimately  a  part 
of  the  political  process." 

It  iB  Uie  thesis  of  this  article  that  the 
courre  laid  out  In  Colegrove — abstention  by 
tiie  Judiciary  and  reliance  on  the  legisla- 
tive branches  to  remedy  unfairuese  In  dis- 
tricting— Is     neither     required     legally     nor 

effective  practically.    The  procedeut*  in  the 

iSlate  courts  show  that  the  Judiciary  can 
deal  eOectively  with  the  apportionment 
problem.  An  examination  of  historical  ma- 
terial demonstrates  that  a  right  to  equality 
of  representation  can  be  drawn  from  the 
Cjnstltutlon.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Stale 
legislatures  can  be  relied  on  to  ensure 
equitable  representation.  Indeed  that  there 
are  virtually  insurmountable,  built-in  ob- 
stacles to  legislative'action. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  found  special 
Justification  for  Judicial  Intervention  to  pre- 
serve basic  political  liberties — of  speech, 
press,  assembly.  The  right  to  fair  repre- 
sentation can  be  of  no  less  Importance.  A 
vacuum  cxlhts  In  our  political  system;  the 
Federal  courts  have  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  fill  this  vacuum. 

I.     MALAPPORTIONMENT'     CAUSES,    EXTENT, 
FTTECTS 

There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  malappor- 
tionment. usli\g  the  term  generally  to  de- 
scribe representation  which  does  not  equita- 
bly  reflect   population. 

First,  districts  may  be  made  up  of  unequal 
populations.  For  example.  In  a  1951  revision 
of  Congressional  districts  by  the  Republican- 
controUed  California  legislature,  five  of  the 
districts  In  Los  Angeles  County  were  given 
substantially  less  than  the  average  popula- 
tion; all  elected  Republicans.  Four  districts 
were  given  much  more  than  the  average 
population;  all  elected  Democrats.  The  5 
Republicans  represented  1.243.000  persons, 
the  4  Democrats,  1,787.000.  A  Democratic 
district  had.  on  the  average.  180  percent  of 
a  Republican  district's  population.*  Second 
districts  may  be  of  approximately  equal 
population  but  gerrymandered — their  phys- 
ical shape  manipulated  for  political  reasons.' 


»328  U.  8.  649  (1946).  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter's opinion  spoke  for  only  3  of  the  7  par- 
ticipating Justices,  a  fourth  conciu^rlng 
specially.     Id.  at  564. 

•Id.  at  552. 

'  This  is  one  of  those  demands  on  judicial 
power  which  cannot  be  met  by  verbal  fenc- 
ing about  Jurisdiction.    Ibid. 

•  Baker,  Rural  Versus  Urban  Political  Pow- 
er 45-46  (1966). 

•  The  term  "gerrymander"  la  sometimes 
used  more  broadly  to  describe  any  politically 
motivated  districting  whether  affecting  the 
physical  form  of  the  districts  or  their  com- 
parative populations. 


For  example,  party  A  wins  a  bare  majority 
in  each  of  a  city's  3  dUtricts.  Now  party  B, 
In  control  of  reapportionment,  creates  3  new 
districts,  odd  In  shape  though  equal  in 
population.  One  district  winds  about  to  In- 
clude most  of  the  A  supporters  In  the  city. 
Parly  A  wins  easily  in  that  district  but  now 
loses  the  other  two  seats."  The  first  type 
of  malapportionment,  population  inequali- 
ties in  the  districting  process,  will  be  the 
major  concern  of  this  paper. 

M.ilapportionment  stems  from  two  distinct 
causes:  affirmative  provisions  of  State  con- 
stitutions or  statutes,  and  the  faUure  of 
legislatures  to  act  on  apportionment. 

Some  State  constitutions  provide  for  rep- 
resentation in  one  house  of  the  legislature 
based  not  on  population  at  all  but  on  geo- 
graphic area."  For  example,  seats  may  l>e 
apportioned  by  counties  "  or  by  towns." 
But  failure  of  the  legislatures  to  act  is  by 
far  the  more  significant  source  of  unequal 
representation."     The    constitutions   of    40 

states  require  reapportionment  of  one  or 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  every  10  yexu^ 
or  more  frequently,  and  3  other  State  con- 
stitutions authorize  decennial  redistricting." 
Yet  23  of  the  48  States  have  not  reappor- 
tioned for  10.  20,  50  years  or  more."  For 
example,  Alabama's  Legislature  Is  constitu- 
tionally Obligated   to  reapportion   every    10 


'  Or  the  gerrymander  may  be  used  to  com- 
bine a  parly's  weak  and  scattered  support 
into  one  safe  district.  Before  a  1951  Con- 
gressional redistricting  in  New  York,  all  nine 
Brooklyn  seats  were  held  by  Democrats. 
The  1950  census  reduced  Brooklyn's  delega- 
tion to  7.  The  Republican-controlled  legis- 
lature laid  out  one  of  these  districts  to 
worm  its  way  through  the  few  GOP  areas 
of  the  borough.  Soe  New  York  Times,  De- 
cember 5,  1951,  p.  1,  col.  7  (late  city  edition); 
New  York  Times,  December  6,  1951,  p.  1.  col. 
6.  p.  26.  col.  2  (late  city  edition);  New  York 
Times.  December  9,  1951.  section  4.  p.  2.  col.  7 
(late  city  edition).  In  the  next  election 
the  district  was  won  by  a  Republican.  Con- 
gressional Directory,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  91- 
95   (1954). 

"  For  a  sununary  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions' apportionment  provisions,  see  1956-57 
Council  of  State  Governments,  Book  of  the 
States  112-16.  There  are  analyses  of  the 
State  constitutional  provisions  In  American 
Political  Science  Association  Committee  ou 
American  Legislatures.  American  State  Leg- 
islatures 30-46  (19541;  Sears,  Methods  of 
Reapportionment  (1952):  Harvey,  Reappor- 
tionments of  State  Legislatures — Legal  Re- 
quirements, 17  Law  and  Contemp.  Prob.  364 
( 1952) .  The  entire  spring  1952  Issue  of  Law 
and  Contemporary  Problems  is  devoted  to 
discussions  of  various  aspects  of  malappor- 
tionment. 

'•  E.  g.,  N.  J.  Const,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  par  1. 

"  E.  g.,  <Donn.  Const,  amends.  15.  18.  All 
Connecticut  towns  Incorporated  t>efore  IBSCh 
have  two  representatives.  Hartford  (popu- 
lation 177,000)  has  two;  so  does  Colebrook 
(population  592).  See  Unequal  Voting:  A 
Challenge  to  Democracy,  1  Labor's  Economic 
Review  89,96  (1956). 

"  This  Is  not  a  recent  development. 

"(A)  more  frequent  cause  of  inequalities 
than  any  constitutional  restrictions  Is  the 
inaction  of  the  legislature.  •  •  •  There  are 
Inequalities  In  Senate  districts  In  26  States 
due  primarUy  to  legislative  Inaction,  In  con- 
trast to  only  15  States  where  the  constitu- 
tional provtslons  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  Inequalities."  (Walter,  Reapf>ortion- 
ment  and  Urban  Representation,  195  Annals 
11.  12-13   (1938).) 

"  Council  of  State  Goverrunents,  op.  clt. 
supra  note  11,  at  112-16. 

"  Ibid.  Some  of  the  more  recent  reappor- 
tionments shown  for  other  States  were  Just 
minor  changes  in  districts. 
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years"  but  laat  did  so  In  1901.  Under  40 
State  constitutions  population  Is  the  basis  of 
apportionment,  with  some  qualifications,  la 
at  least  one  house  of  the  legislature.'*  But 
the  frequent  redlstrlctlng  required  to 
make  these  standards  a  reality  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Inaction  affects  Congre8.'5lonal  districts  as 
much  as  those  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Only  17  States  have  made  general  changes 
In  their  Congressional  districts  since  World 
War  11.'"  Of  those.  8  were  forced  to  redlstrlct 
because  they  lost  seats  In  the  1950  censvis,-'" 
and  7  were  encouraged  to  redlstrlct  because 
they  gained  seats  In  that  census.-'  Only  two 
States  revised  their  Congressional  dl.strlcts 
without  the  special  Incentive  to  action  of  a 
change  In  size  of  delegation.-" 

The  extent  of  malapportionment  in  the 
State  legislatures  was  charted  In  a  recent 
study. ^  For  example:  In  Florida,  In  part  be- 
cause of  constltvitlonal  provisions  and  In 
part  because  of  legislative  Inaction,  about  17 
percent  of  the  population  elects  a  majority  of 
each  house.  '     In  Oklahoma,  entirely  as  a  re- 


"  Alabama  Const,  article  9.  sees.  199, 
200.  A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  have  made  the  house  somewhat 
more  representative  of  population  but  the 
senate  substantially  less  so  was  defeated  In 
a  1956  referenduni,  with  the  more  populovis 
counties  accounting  for  the  defeat.  See 
Recapitulation  Sheet,  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Election,  November  6.  1956.  See  also 
Alabama  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Reap- 
portionment (1950). 

'"  Council  of  State  Governments,  op.  clt. 
supra  note  11. at  112    16. 

"See  America  Votes  (Scammon  ed.  1958), 
Since  the  publication  of  this  work  two 
States — Texas  and  Washington — have  made 
relatively  minor  adjustments  In  Congression- 
al districts.  In  each  case  so  as  to  Incorporate 
a  seat  elected  at  large  Into  the  district  sys- 
tem. The  2  statutes  were  enacted  In  1957 
and  win  not  take  effect  until  the  Congres- 
sional election  In  1958.  See  Texas  I^ws  ■ot 
1957.  c  286;  Washington  Laws  of  1957.  c.  149. 
The  list  of  the  17  States  which  have  revised 
their  Congressional  districts  excludes  an  In- 
significant shift  of  1  small  county  In  West 
Virginia,  a  renaming  of  wards  without  actual 
geographic  change  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  shift 
In  Arizona  from  election  of  2  representatives 
at  large  to  districts. 

*'  Arkansas.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri. New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee. 

-'  California,  Florida,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

^Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  Illinois  Congres- 
sional districts  were  revised  in  1947,  follow- 
ing the  decision  In  Colegrove  v.  Green,  un- 
der circumstances  described  at  p.  1088  In- 
fra: loss  of  a  seat  in  the  1950  census  forced 
another  redlstrlctlng  in  1951.  Ohio,  which 
had  elected  22  Congres.smen  from  districts 
and  1  at  large,  was  divided  In  1952  into  23 
districts. 

■^  Dauer  &  Kelsey,  Unrepresentative  States, 
44  Natl  Munlc.  Rev.  571  (1955).  The  anal- 
ysis was  based  on  the  minimum  percentage 
of  population  needed  to  elect  a  majority  in 
the  two  houses  of  each  legislature.  For 
example,  33  6  percent  of  Maryland's  popula- 
tion elected  a  majority  of  the  lower  house  and 
18  1  percent  elected  a  majority  of  the  upper 
house  In  1937;  In  1955  the  percentages  were 
27  6  and  15  5.     Id.  at  575. 

"University  of  Florida  Public  Administra- 
tion Clearing  Service.  Florida's  Proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  10  (1956).  A  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
apportionment  was  beaten  badly  In  1956  ref- 
erendum. Like  the  Alabama  proposal,  see 
note  17  supra.  It  would  have  made  the  house 
slightly    more    representative    of    population 


suit  of  legislative  inaction,  a  majority  of  the 
upper  house  Is  elected  by  29  p>ercent  of  the 
population  and  a  majority  of  the  lower  house 
by  33   percent.-* 

As  for  Congressional  districts,  a  conserva- 
tive standard  of  equality  would  require  that 
a  State's  most  populous  district  be  no  niore 
than  50  percent  greater  than  the  least  popu- 
lous. At  present  the  Congressional  districts 
In  30  States  fail  to  meet  even  this  moderate 
requirement."     Legislation   pending  in  Con- 


but  the  senate  mu-^h  less  so — indeed  lower- 
ing the  minimum  needed  to  elect  a  senate 
majority  to  8  percent  of  the  population. 
Ibid.  Defeat  of  the  propc-sal  was  attributed 
to  urban  opposition  to  the  senate  formula. 
Letter  of  William  C.  Havard.  director.  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Public  Administration  Clearing 
Service,  to  the  writer,  April  11.  1957. 

"  D.iuer  &  Kelsey.  supra  note  23.  at  572. 
574.  See  al.'^o  University  of  Oklahoma  Bu- 
reau of  Government  Research.  Legislative 
Apportionment  In  Oklahoma  4   13    (1956). 

'"A  list  of  the  maldlstrlcted  States  follows. 
Dates  are  of  the  last  general  Congressional  re- 
dlstrlctlng, excluding  a  few  Insignificant 
shifts  of  Individual  wards  and  counties. 
Population  figures  are  from  Congressional 
Directory.  85th  Cont;  .  2d  seFs.  4-176  (1868). 
A  list  of  the  years  in  which  the  States  were 
last  redlstrlcted  with  percentages  of  maxi- 
mum variation  from  the  average  district  In 
each  State  appears  In  CIO  Department  of 
Education  and  Research,  Government  by 
Minority  6    (1955). 
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gress  to  require  equitably  distributed  House 
districts  lays  down  a  standard  which  would 
Invalidate  the  districts  tn  all  30  of  those 
States  •' 

The  direct  effect  of  maldlstrlctlng  is  to 
tighten  the  grip  of  the  historically  dominant 
party — Republicans  In  the  north.  Democrats 
In  the  south.  In  Michigan,  for  example. 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  State  senate 
In  1954  had  an  aggregate  plurality  of  52.000 
votes  over  the  Republican  candidates,  but 
the  Republican.'!  won  23  seats  to  the  Demo- 
crats' 11"  In  Florida  the  Republicans 
polled  26  jjercent  of  the  gubernatorial  vote 
In  1936  against  a  popular  Democratic  Incum- 
bent •"  but  won  only  1  of  38  senate  and  6  of 
95  house  seats  "  Thus  malapportionment  Is 
a  factor  In  making  one-party  States  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  as  far  as  the  legis- 
latures are  concerned—with  all  the  resultant 
evils  of  unresponsive  political  leadership" 
and  loss  of  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment." 

The  effect  of  unequal  districts  on  party 
strength  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
dimcult  to  measure,  but  a  table  "  of  votes 
cast  and  seats  won  In  1956  suggests  that 
the  Democrats  are  hurt.  Outside  the  South 
they  had  47  percent  of  the  voles  but  won 


»■  See  H    R    11  I.  85th  Cong  .  1st  sess    (1957). 
••  Martin.  Michigan  Faces  Stalemate.  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  January  21,  1957.  p.  11, 
columns  1.  2  (Atlantic  edition). 

"See  Florida  Tabulation  of  OfTlclal  Vote 
Cast  m  the  General  Election  2  (1956). 

"Letter  of  R  A  Gray.  Florida  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  writer,  March  4.  1957. 

"  When  he  was  Governor  of  Connecticut — 
whose  lower  house  has  never  gone  Demo- 
cratic—Chester  Bowles  commented: 

"This  situation  does  not  make  for  Imagi- 
native, responsible  leadership  Regardless  of 
what  he  may  say  or  do  during  the  legislative 
session,  no  Republican  legislative  leader  In 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  Is 
ever  forced  to  consider  even  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  being  beaten  at  the  polls" 
(Bowles,  A  Governor's  Job  as  Seen  by  a  Gov- 
ernor. New  'Vork  Times,  July  24.  1949.  sec  6 
(magazine),  pp    8,  31   (late  city  edition). 

"A  legislature  which  Is  able  to  stymie  the 
enactment  of  {xjpularly  endorsed  programs 
Is  hardly  In  a  position  to  Inspire  public  con- 
fidence And.  In  States  where  rural-domi- 
nated legislatures  have  refused  to  obey  con 
stltutlonal  mandates  to  reapportion.  It 
would  hardly  be  surprising  to  find  a  large 
degree  of  public  cynicism,  disillusionment, 
and    apathy. 

Baker,  op.  clt  ,  supra,  note  8.  at  26. 
••The  following  Is  a  table  of  votes  and 
seats  won  In  1956  Congressional  elections. 
State  voting  figures  are  from  New  York 
Times.  February  10,  1957,  page  80.  columns 
5  6  (late  city  ed  ) .  Figures  on  seats  won 
are  from  Congressional  Directory.  85th  Cong.. 
1st  scss  181  90  (1957).  The  table  was  sug- 
gested by,  but  differs  from,  that  In  United 
States  Representatives  v.  Popular  Vote  (46 
Nafl   Munlc.   Rev.    146,    147    (1957)). 
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only  30  percent  of  ttie  s«aU.  In  part  becauM 

of  maldlstrtctUiK.** 

Malapportionment  has  an  almost  tmlTeraal 
rural  blaa.  One  estimate  *■  U  that  in  1947 
residents  of  urban  areas  made  up  69  percent 
of  the  United  States  population  but  elected 
only  about  26  percent  of  the  State  legislators 
in  the  country.  "  Some  conservative  urban 
organizations  and  Individuals,  seeing  In  rural 
control  a  conservative  Influence,  have  op- 
posed fairer  representation  for  their  own 
cities."  TTie  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce fought  a  reapportionment  which 
would  have  given  more  than  one  SUte  sena- 
tor to  the  4.125.000  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
County."  (One  rural  senatorial  district  In 
northern  Calllornia  has  a  population  ol 
13.668.") 

With  reFpect  to  Congressional  district*  the 
bias  la  rural  also.  The  most  populous  and 
hence  most  underropresented  districts  are 
usually  in  urban  and  suburban  areas."  One 
reason  for  the  tendency  of  urban  political 
interesu  to  focus  on  the  President  Is  their 
underrepre««ntaUon    In    the    House."      The 
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Senate,  too,  lias  become  more  urban -minded 
than  the  Houae,  probably  because  Senators 
need  the  vote*  of  what  la  an  urban  majority 
in  moet  States.** 

The  potenUal  evil  effects  of  Congressional 
maldlstrlctlng,  as  well  as  its  political  appeal 
to  State  legislatures,  would  be  vastly  In- 
creased by  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  choosing  of  some  presi- 
dential electors  by  Congressional  districts 
Instead  of  at  large.** 

There  is  an  Important  secondary  effect  of 
the  rural-dominated  State  legislatures  on 
Federal-SUte-clty  relations.  When  the  legis- 
latures Ignore  urban  needs,  the  cities  turn 
to  Washington**  President  Elsenhower's 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
explored  the  problem  In  detail."  It  con- 
cluded that  there  had  been  a  decline  In  the 
power  and  Influence  of  State  governments 
and  that  this  must  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  failure  "to  maintain  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation.""    Assiduous  efforts 


••  In  the  South,  the  Democrats  won  92  per- 
cent of  the  seats  with  73  percent  of  the  vote. 
But  this  disparity  must  result  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  a  small  minority  party  has 
difficulty  winning  any  seaU  In  a  district  sys- 
tem. The  Democrats  won  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  1956  Congressional  vote,  despite 
the  Elsenhower  landslide.  In  7  southern 
States.  The  highest  Republican  Congres- 
sional percentage  in  any  State  was  67  1.  In 
Vermont,  and  the  GOP  had  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  vote  in  only  3  other  SUtes: 
North  Dakota  623.  New  Hampshire  61.3,  Con- 
necticut 60  6  United  SUtes  Bureau  oi  tlie 
Census,    1957  Statistical   AbsUact   348. 

"  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  Oov- 
rrnment  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  for  tha 
People?    (1047). 

"See  Baker,  op  clt  ,  supra,  note  8.  at  16-17, 
for  a  detailed  table  showing  the  extent  of 
urban  underrepresentatlon  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures. See  also  Hurst.  The  Growth  of 
American  Lnw;  The  Law  Makers  42  (I960). 

"An  editorial  commenting  on  the  defeat 
of  a  proposed  Colorado  reapportionment 
amendment  In  a  1956  referendum  said: 

"The  results  showed  some  conservatives 
living  In  populous  counties  like  the  Idea  of 
rural  control  of  the  legislature  because  they 
distrust  city  voters.  The  city  of  Denver. 
which  would  have  profited  most  at  this  time 
from  reapportionment,  voted  only  3  to  2  in 
favor  of  the  amendment."  (Denver  Poet 
Nov.  7.  1956.  p   22,  col.  1  (home  edition). 

•"See  Biker,  op.  clt.,  supra,  note  fi.  at  24; 
Bone.  States  Attempting  To  Comply  With  Re- 
apportionment Requirements,  17  Law  &  Con- 
temp    Prob    387.  411   (1952). 

••Unequal  Voting:  A  Challenge  to  Democ- 
racy, 1  Labor's  Economic  Review  80  B6 
(1956). 

••  Thus  the  moet  populous  district  In  Col- 
orado Is  Denver,  see  America  Votes  43 
(Scammon  edltorUl  1956),  and  the  most 
populous  district  In  Connecticut  Includes 
Hartford,  see  id.  at  48. 

*'  See  Wechsler.  The  Political  Safeguards 
of  Federalism:  The  Role  of  the  States  In  the 
ComposlUon  and  Selection  of  the  National 
Government,  64  Columbia  Law  Review,  543, 
551-52   (1954)  : 

"|T|he  general  motive  and  tendency  of 
district  deviations  has  quite  clearly  been  to 
reduce  urban  power.  •  •  •  Traditionally, 
at  least,  a  more  active  localism  and  resist- 
ance^ to  new  Federal  Intrusion  centers  in 
•  (rural  than  In  tirban  Americans],  I 
Should  suppose  that  this  is  likely  to  con- 
tin ue:  and  that  •  •  •  [malapportionments J. 
i^nerefore,  tiave  some  relevancy  to  an  under- 
standing of  why  Presidential  programs  call- 
ing for  an  extension  of  national  activity, 
""**  »emingly  supported  by  the  country  in 


a  preFldontlal  election,  may  come  a  cropper 
notwithstanding    In    the    House. 

*•  For  example,  the  Senate  passed  public- 
housing  bills  three  times  Just  after  World 
War  II  before  one  got  through  the  House 
and  became  law.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
Hovise  voted  repeatedly  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate public-housing  appropriations.  See  2 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  655-57 
(1946 1 ;  4  Id  at  140  43  (1948):  5  Id  at  273-74 
(1949):  8  Id.  at  102  03  (1952):  10  Id  at 
201  05  (1954);  11  Id.  at  263  (1955);  12  Id  at 
611    (1956). 

*•  In    1956    the    Senate    voted.    48   to   37,   to 
add    the    Concessional-district    plan    to    a 
pending  amendment  proposal  for  division  of 
e.ich   state's  electoral   vote  In   proportion  to 
the    popular    vote.      As    amended,    the    pro- 
posal   would    have    let    each    State    choose 
either  method.     See  12  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Almanac  448-61   (1956).    Senator  Ken- 
NEDT    Of   Massachusetts   spoke   at    length    on 
the  enormous  distortion   that  Congressional 
maldlstrlctlng   would   produce    In    presiden- 
tial   elections    under   the    proposed   amend- 
ment.    He   noted,   for   example,   that  Presi- 
dent  Truman   had   carried   Ohio,   California, 
and  Illinois  In   1948,  but  that  the  Republi- 
cans had  won  a  majority  of  the  House  dele- 
gation In  each  of  those  States  because  of  un- 
equally apportioned  districts.     Loss  of  these 
States,  other  things  being  equal,  would  have 
cost  Mr  Truman  his  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote.     See   Congiissional    Rfcord.    vol.    102. 
pt.    4.    pp.    5164-6166,    6232-6233,    6251-6254 
6437-5439,  5667. 

"  See  the  statement  of  Senator  PAUt,  H. 
Douglas,  quoted  in  Unequal  Voting:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  Democracy,  1  Labor's  Economical 
Revenue  89,  99  (1956)  : 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  those  who  com- 
plain most  about  Federal  encroachment  In 
the  affairs  of  the  States  are  moat  often  the 
very  ones  who  deny  to  the  urban  majorities 
In  their  States  the  opportunity  to  solve  their 
problems  through  State  action.  Until  the 
Slate  legislatures  have  been  reformed,  the 
plea  for  Federal  action  wUl  remain  strong 
and  Just. 

*•  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, a  Report  to  the  President,  pp.  38-40 
( 1956 ) .  The  Commission,  chaired  by  Meyer 
Kestnbaum.  had  no  shortage  of  members 
concerned  about  States  rights.  Six  of  the 
fifteen  members  were  present  or  former  gov- 
ernors: three  Republicans,  Alfred  E.  Drlscoll, 
of  New  Jersey.:  Val  Peterson,  of  Nebraska; 
Dan  Thornton,  of  Colorado;  and  three  south- 
ern Democrats,  John  8.  Battle,  of  Virginia; 
Sam  H.  Jones,  of  Louisiana;  Allan  Shivers,  of 
Texas. 

"Id.  at  38.  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  the  Eighth  American  Assembly  at  Arden 
House,  New  York.  See  the  48  SUtes:  Tlielr 
Tasks  as  Policymakers  and  Administrators, 
44  National  Municipal  Revenue  604  (1965). 


by  the  Elsenhower  administration  to  reduce 
granta-ln-ald  to  States  for  programs  such 
as  public  housing  have  been  urgently  op- 
posed by  city  governments  on  the  ground 
that  Federal  funds,  If  withdrawn,  would  not 
be  replaced  by  the  rural-minded  legisla- 
tures." 

n.    STATS    EKPnUKNCI:     JTTDICIAL    INTKBVXNTION 
CAN    WOKK 

The  political  thicket  of  malapportionment 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  scared  off  the  courts  of 
the  States.  They  have  granted  relief  in  a 
large  niunber  of  lawsuits  brought  by  private 
citizens  *•  against  State  officials  *•  to  chal- 
lenge apportioiaments.  Districts  have  been 
held  in  violation  of  State  constitutional  re- 
quirements that  they  be  of  approximately 
equal  population,"*  be  compact  in  shape,"  be 
made  up  of  contiguotis  territory,"  or  follow 
town  boundaries.^  Occasionally,  plaintiffs  in 
the  State  courts  have  relied  on  asserted  Fed- 
eral rights." 

A  series  of  cases  In  Massachusetts  In  1816 
illustrate  State-court  practice.     The  Suffolk 


♦'  A  delegation  of  mayors  which  visited 
President  Elsenhower  to  request  more  Federal 
funds  for  urban  redevelopment  were  told  by 
him  to  seek  help  from  their  States  Instead. 
A   news  account  reported : 

"The  mayors  told  Mr.  Elsenhower  that  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  rural  areas  In  State 
legislatures,  leaving  such  programs  In  the 
hands  of  the  States  Is  Impractical."  Boston 
Dally  Globe,  April  9,  1957,  p.  1.  col.  4,  at  p.  6, 
col.  8. 

*•  There  has  not  been  much  discussion  of 
standing  In  the  State  decisions.    Most  plain- 
tiffs have  beeen  described  as  citizens,  voters, 
and  taxpayers,  that  status  sufficing  to  chal- 
lenge an  apportionment.     See  e.  g  .  Brooks  v. 
State  ex  rel.   Singer   (162   Ind.  568,   577,   70 
N.    E.    980.    983    (1904)).     Suits    have    been 
brought  by  candidates,  e.  g.,  Brotcn  v.  Saun- 
ders   (159  Va,  28.   166  S.  E.   105    (1932)),  but 
their  standing  has  been  described  as  no  better 
than  a  voter's.    Stiglitz  v.  Schardien  (239  Ky. 
799,  802-03,  40  S.  W.  2d,  315,  317-18  ( 1931 )  ) . 
The  same  has  been  said  with  respect  to  suits 
by  attorneys  generaL     State  ex  rel.  Lamb  y. 
Cunningham  (83  Wis.  90,  53  N.  W.  35  (1892)  ). 
But  see  State  ex  rel.  Attorney  Gen.  v.  Cun- 
ningham (81  Wis.  440.  51  N.  W.,  724  (1892)). 
"   The   defendant   officials   have   generally 
been   those   who   issue   election   notices,   see 
e.  g.,  Williavu  v.  Secretary  of  State  (145  Mich. 
447,  108  N.  W.  749  (1906)  ),  or  those  respon- 
sible for  making  the  apportionment,  see  p. 
1067  Infra. 

"E  g..  Brown  V.  Saunders  (159  Va.  28  166 
S.  E.  105  (1932)  ). 

•'  E.  g.,  Sherrill  v.  OBrien,  (188  N.  Y.  185, 
81  N.  E.  124  (1907)). 

"  E.  g..  Shoemaker  v.  Lau^rence  (31  Pa  D.  & 
C.  681  (1938))  (legislative  district  made  up 
of  two  noncontlguotis  areas  held.  Inter  alia, 
in  violation  of  contiguity  requirement). 

"  E.  g.,  Tishman  v.  Sprague  (293  N.  Y.  42. 
66N.  E.  2d  868  (1944)). 

•*   E.  g.,  Anderson  v.  Jordan  (348  U.  S.  812 
(1952))    (dismissing  appeal  from  unreported 
CEaifornia    decision)     (legUlatlve    districts); 
Cox  v.  Peters   (208  Ga.  498,  67  S.  E.  2d  579 
(1951),    appeal    dismissed,    842    U.    8.    936 
(1952))     (county-unit    tabulating    system): 
Richardson  v.   McChesney   (128  Ky.  363.   108 
S.  W.  322  (1908) ),  writ  of  error  dismissed  as 
moot  (218  D.  S.  487  (1910))    (Congressional 
districts) ;  Tedesco  v.  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Elections  (43  So.  2d  514  (1a.  Ct.  App.  1949)  ), 
appeal    dismissed     (339    U.    S.    940    (1950)) 
(local -council  districts);  Kidd  v.  McCanlesa 
(282  S.  W.  2d  40  (Tenn.  1966)),  appeal  dis- 
missed (352  U.  8.  920  ( 1956)  )   (legislative  dis- 
tricts) ;  compare  Gates  v.  Z^ng  (172  Tenn.  471, 
113     S.     W.    2d     388     (1938))      (county-unlt 
method   of   tabulating    primary    votes    held 
invalid,  altemaUvely,  undw  State  and  Fed- 
eral constitutions). 
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County  Apportionment  Commissioners,  au- 
thorized by  law  ti  assign  the  county's  54 
legislative  seata  to  districts,  had  created  dis- 
tricts varying  In  population  from  1,957  to 
6.182  persons  per  representative.  A  suit 
against  the  commissioners  In  the  supreme 
Judicial  court "  asserted  a  violation  of  a 
provision  of  the  State  constitution  requir- 
ing apportionment  of  "the  representation 
assigned  to  each  county  equally,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  according  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  legal  voters  in  the  several  districts  of 
each  county."  »•  Plaintiffs  sought  man- 
damus to  require  a  new  apportionment. 
The  Suffollt  commls.sloners  were  ordered  by 
the   court   to   redlstrict,  and   did. 

The  next  apportionment  showed  districts 
varying  In  population  from  2,427  to  5.596 
persons  per  representative.  A  second  suit 
was  brought,  and  mandamus  Issued  to  the 
commissioners  again. ^'  The  court  found  a 
third  apportionment,  with  districts  ranging 
In   population   from  2,427  to  4,282,   valid." 

There  Is  virtually  no  discussion  of  Justi- 
ciability In  the  State  cases.**  The  courts  have 
not  often  articulated  the  political-question 
theory.*"  nor  cited  Colegrove."  as  a  ground 
for  declining  Jurisdiction.  But  the  Stale 
courts  have  put  on  a  strangely  mixed  per- 
formance in  their  handling  of  remedial 
problems.  A  common  practice  when  Invali- 
dating a  challenged  districting  statute  has 
been  to  bring  back  to  life  some  previous  ap- 
portionment, and  then  Ui  hold  the  revived 
districts  Immune  from  legal  attack  A  series 
of  Kentucky  cases  illustrates  this  odd  prac- 
tice. In  Ragland  v.  Anderson"-  the  court  in- 
validated a  1906  statute.  The  opinion's  pow- 
erful language,  citing  the  Battle  of  York- 
town,"  has  often  been  quoted.**    The  holding 


^Attorney  Gen.  v.  Suffolk  County  Appor- 
tionment Comm'rs  (224  Mass.  598,  113  N.E. 
581   (1916)  ). 

"  Massachusetts  Constitution  amend. 
XXI 

"Donovan  v.  Suffolk  County  Apportion- 
ment Cornmrs  (225  Mass.  55.  113  N.E.  740 
(1916)  ). 

"  Urophy  v.  Suffolk  County  Apportion- 
ment Commrs  (225  Mass.  124,  113  N  E.  1040 
(1916)  ). 

"As  to  Justiciability  In  State  courts  gener- 
ally, see  Walter  Reapportionment  and  Urban 
Representation,    195    Annnls    11-12    (1938). 

•"In  Daly  v.  County  of  Madison  (378  111. 
857,  38  N.  E.  2d  160  (1941)).  the  court  dis- 
missed a  challenge  to  Congressional  dl.strlcts 
on  several  grounds.  Including  the  political- 
question  Idea  and — probably  most  import- 
ant— the  lack  of  any  substantive  right.  The 
same  court  later  took  Jurisdiction  of  a  sint 
Challenging  state-senatorial  districts  but  de- 
nied relief  on  the  merits.  Donovan  v.  HoU- 
man  (8  III.  2d  87,  132  N.  E.  2d  501  (1956)). 
It  said  then  : 

"(W|e  think  It  clear  that  this  court  has 
the  power  to  strike  down  an  apportionment 
act  which  Is  violative  of  the  clear  require- 
ments of  the  Constltvitlon.  •  •  •  Tlie  mere 
fact  that  political  rights  and  questions  are 
Involved  does  not  create  Immunity  from  Judi- 
cial review  Marbury  v.  Madison."  {Id.  at  93 
132  N.  E   2d  at  506  ) 

"  Only  one  State's  court  seems  to  have  cited 
Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion  approvingly  In 
an  apportionment  case.  See  State  ex  rel. 
Broughton  v,  Zimmerman  (261  Wis.  398  412 
52  N.  W.  2d  903,  910  (1952)):  State  ex  rel. 
Martin  v.  Zimmerman  (249  Wis.  101  105 
111,  23  N.  W.  2d  610,  612,  614  (1946)).'  But 
compare  the  later  action  of  the  Wisconsin 
court  In  taking  Jurisdiction  of  a  highly  con- 
troversial apportionment  case  and  deciding 
it  on  the  merits.  State  ex  rel.  Thomson  v. 
Zimmerman  (264  Wis.  644,  60  N.  W.  2d  416 
(1539)  ),  note  207  infra. 

"125  Ky.  141,  100  S.  W.  865   (1907). 

"  Id.  at   161,    100  S.  W.  at  869-70. 

•*  See,  e.  g.,  Stiglitz  v.  Schardien  (239  Ky 
799,  807-08,  40  S.  W.  2d  315,  319-20   (luai)).' 


required  return  to  an  1893  apportionment, 
which  was  then  attacked  In  Adams  v.  Bo3- 
woTth."  The  court  denied  relief,  saying  that 
the  plaintiffs  should  have  challenged  the 
1893  act  Immediately  after  its  passage  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  "sleep  on  their 
rights."  The  1893  districts  were  then  used 
until  the  passage  of  a  1918  act"  which  went 
unchallenged  In  the  courts.  In  1930  the 
legislature  again  redlstrlcted.  but  the  statute 
was  held  void  in  Stiglttz  v.  Schardien.''  The 
court's  language,  adverting  t<j  Justice,  civili- 
zation, and  tyranny,  was  even  more  colorful 
than  In  Riigland.  Its  remedy  was  to  return 
to  the  1918  districts. 

The  Illinois  Congressional  districts  at  Issue 
In  Colegrove  v.  Green  were  themselves  a 
product  of  such  a  remedial  practice.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  had  Invalidated  a 
1931  reapportionment  establishing  districts 
with  a  maximum  population  variation  of 
158.738  U)  541,785"'  It  ordered  a  return  to 
the  previous  statute,  that  of  1901.  under 
which  the  districts  varied  In  population  from 
138.000  to  839.000."<'  There  was  no  new  ap- 
portionment before  Colegrove  was  decided  In 
1946. 

The  performance  of  the  State  courts  has 
been  especially  weak  In  fashioning  remedies 
for  the  wrongful  refusal  of  legislatures  to 
reapportion.  The  courts  have  generally  de- 
clined to  grant  relief  In  suits  Involving  long- 
standing districts.  They  advance  the  ground 
Of  laches  expressed  In  the  Kentucky  cases, 
combined  occasionally  with  the  view  that 
time  cannot  make  an  appKartlonment  in- 
valid." And  they  have  rejected,  on  the 
ground  of  the  separation  of  powers,  a  large 
number  of  direct  efforts  to  compel  legislative 
action.  PlalntltTs  have  sought  mandamus 
against  the  legislature  Itself."  or  an  Injunc- 
tion against  the  secretary  of  state  to  bar  use 
of  the  challenged  districts^  They  have 
asked  the  courts  to  restrain  payment  of  leg- 
islators' salaries  until  they  redlstrict,  '  and  to 
issue  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  requiring  mem- 
bers of  a  malapportloned  legislature  to  show 
by  what  right  they  hold  office.'*  Other 
plaintiffs  have  asked  the  courU  In  effect  to 
do  the  redlstrlctlng  themselves  by  requiring 
State  officials  to  issue  election  mandates  giv- 
ing populous  are.as  additional  seats  or  refus- 
ing to  give  less  populous  areas  the  seat* 
given    them    by    the   apportionment."     One 


•'■  126  Ky  61.  102  .S  W  861  (1907). 

**  Kv  Acts  of  1918.  cc  3.  45. 

«"  239  Ky.  799,  40  S  W.  2d  315  (1931). 

"".Vforari  v.  Bouley  (347  111.  148,  179  N  E 
526  ( 1932)  ). 

•"  Nine  years  later  the  Illinois  court  re- 
jected a  challenge  to  the  1901  district*  with- 
out a  hint  of  remorse  at  Its  re.sponslblUty 
for  their  continued  life.  Daly  v  County  of 
Madison  (378  111.  357.  38  N.  E.  2d  160 
(1941)  ). 

'"See  State  er  rel.  Warson  v.  Howell  (92 
Wash.  540,  159  Pac.  777  (1916)).  But  cf  , 
Nashville.  C  <t  St.  L.  Ru  v.  H'a/fer»  (294 
U.  S.  405.  415  (1935))  ( Brandels.  J):  "A 
statute  valid  when  enacted  may  become  In- 
valid by  change  In  the  conditions  to  which 
It  is  applied."  Some  State  courus  have  held 
that  changes  In  population  over  the  course 
of  time  may  make  the  challenged  districts 
invalid.  See.  e.  g.  Jones  v.  Freeman  (193 
Okla.  554.  146  P.  2d  564.  appeal  dismissed 
and  cert,  denied,  322  U.  S.  717  (19431  )  (re- 
lief denied  because  of  alleged  remedial 
difficulties) . 

"The  leading  case  is  Fergus  v.  Marks  (321 
111.  510,  152  N.  E.  557  ( 1926)  ) . 

"E.  g..  State  ex  rel   Martin  v.  Zimmerman 
(249  Wis.  101,  23  N    W    2d  610  (1946)  ). 

''Fergus  V.  Kinney  (333  111.  437,  164  N  E 
665  (1928),  cert,  denied,  279  U.  S.  854 
(1929)). 

'*  People  ex  rel.  Fergus  v.  Blackwcll  (342 
El.  223.  173  N.  E.  750  (1930)  ). 

'•  Waid  V.  Pool  (255  Ala  441.  51  So  2d  869 
(1951));    Burns  v.  Flynn   (155  Misc.  742.  281 


criminal  defendant  sought  to  reverse  hU 
conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  law  he 
had  violated  had  been  passed  by  a  malap- 
portloned legislature  and  hence  was  Invalid  •• 
Another  man  resorted  to  what  might  be 
called  self-help  "  The  reasons  for  the  State 
covirts'  difficulties  with  these  remedies  are 
apparent.  To  compel  a  legislature  by  man- 
damus to  draft  a  new  apportionment  or  to 
use  other  methods  of  direct  compulsion  on 
Individual  legislators  are  not  usual  exercises 
of  Judicial  power,  though  many  State  courts 
have  successfully  done  this  '•  Nor  Is  return 
to  an  earlier  app>ortlonment  a  satisfactory 
solution  '• 

But  there  Is  a  simple,  appropriate,  and  ef- 
fective remedy  requiring  an  election  at  large 
until  valid  districts  are  drawn.  This  was  the 
relief  granted  In  Brown  v  Saunders."*  A  stat- 
ute revlslnR  Virginia's  Congressional  districts 
was  Invalidated  as  In  violation  of  a  State 
constitutional  requirement  that  the  districts 
contain  "as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants"  •'  The  State's  rep- 
resentatives were  chosen  at  large,  and  valid 
new  districts  were  drawn  before  the  next 
Congress  •^ 


New  'Vork  Supp  494.  aff'd  mem  .  245  App  DIv 
799.  281  New  York  Supp  497.  aff'd  mem  .  268 
New  York  601,  198  N  E  424  (1935));  Ro- 
mang  v.  Cordell  ( 2CX)  Okla  369.  243  P  ^d  677 
(1952)1  Lotting  v  Cordell  (197  Okla.  369. 
172  P.  2d  397  (1946)). 

"People  v.  Clardy  (334  111.  160.  165  N  E. 
638    (  1929)  )  . 

'•  Lawyer  Is  Slain  In  Chicago  Court— Liti- 
gant. Obsessed  With  Political  Theory,  Shoots 
at  Judge  Also,  but  Misses  Him,  New  York 
Times,  January  14.  1936.  p  3.  column  1  (late 
city  edition).  John  W  Keogh.  unsuccessful 
plaintiff  In  a  previous  apportionment  suit 
was  defending  a  foreclosure  suit  Repre- 
senting himself,  he  argued  that  the  Illinois 
courts  were  acting  lllegBlly.  since  the  legis- 
lature failed  to  redlstrict.  When  the  Judge 
tried  to  stop  the  argument.  Keogh  pulled  a 
gun.  Tlie  opposing  lawyer  was  shot  and 
killed  as  he  tried  to  get  the  gun  away. 
Keof?h  explained  that  he  killed  the  lawyer 
"to  bring  forcibly  to  public  attention  his 
contention  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois was  an  Illegal  body  because  of  failure 
to  reapportion  legislative  districts  " 

"  E.  K,  Attorney  Gen  v  Suffolk  County 
Apportionment  Commrs.  (224  Mass  598  113 
N    E    581    (1916)  ). 

"But  see  Note,  32  Indiana  Law  Journal 
489.  513  14  (1957).  The  note  concludes  that 
the  Indiana  Legl.slnture,  which  has  not  re- 
apportioned Itself  since  1021,  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  to  do  the  Job.  As  a  solution,  the 
note  proposes  an  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment to  declare  the  1921  apportionment  In- 
valid, forcing  election  under  the  next  pre- 
vious act.  that  of  1915  If  the  legislature 
thus  elected  still  falls  to  reapportion,  the 
note  suggests  a  suit  to  Invalidate  the  1915 
act  and  go  back  to  the  next  previous  act, 
that  of  1885.  The  note  writers  believe  that 
under  such  compulsion  the  legislature 
wovild   reapportion. 

"  159  Va  28.  166  S  E  105  (1932). 
•'  Virginia  Constitution.  sccUon  55. 
"See  Congressional  Directory.  74th  Cong, 
1st  se.ss.  119  21  (1935).  Aside  from  this  case, 
the  remedy  of  requiring  an  election  at  large 
has  scarcely  been  tested  In  the  State  courU. 
The  only  square  holding  found  by  the  writer 
against  this  relief  Is  Kidd  v  MrCanless  (293 
S  W.  2d  40  (Tenn  ).  appeal  dismissed.  352 
U.  S.  920  (  1056)  ).  Tlie  Tennessee  court  held 
that  it  could  not  order  election  of  the  le<?l8- 
lature  at  large  because  the  Slate  constitution 
made  no  provision  for  such  an  election.  292 
S.  W.  2d  at  42.  Cf  Daly  v  County  of  Madi- 
son (378  111.  357.  38  N.  E  :>-!  180  (  1941  )  )  ,  In 
which  at-large  relief  was  sought  but  the  suit 
was  dismissed  on  other  grounds.  These  two 
and  Broum  v  Saunders  were  the  only  cases 
found  In  which  State  courts  were  asked  to 
Order  elections  at  large. 


HI.  A  m>mAL  KIGHT  TO  KQUALITT  OF 
ESPaKSKNTATION  EXISTS 

A.  Congressional  district$ 
An  Individual  right  to  equal  representation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  can  be 
drawn  from  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  existence  of  such  a  right  la  Btrongly 
supported  by  the  legislative  history  of  the 
article — the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  the  ratification  de- 
bates ■• 

Section  2  of  article  I  read«,  In  pertinent 
part: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States." 

A  reading  of  the  contemporaneous  ma- 
terial demonstrates  that  the  word  "People  ' 
was  not  used  accidentally;  the  Huuse  was 
Intended  to  represent  the  people  rather  than 
the  Stales." 

In  the  heart  of  the  Convention  debate  be- 
tween large  and  small  States  on  the  form 
of  representation  In  Congress,  William  Sam- 
uel Johnson  of  Connecticut  thus  put  the 
compromise  that  was  adopted;  "(Ijn  one 
branch  the  people,  ought  to  be  represented: 
In  the  other,  the  States ."•*  William  Pierce 
of  Georgia,  noted  Madison,  was  for  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  as  to  the  Ist  branch  and 
by  the  States  as  to  the  2d  branch;  by  which 
means  the  Citizens  of  the  States  wd.  be 
represented  both  Individually  and  collec- 
tively." •• 

The  same  belief  In  a  personal,  Individual 
right  to  representation  In  the  House  was 
reflected  In  the  connection  between  taxation 
and  the  representation  often  made  by  speak- 
ers In  the  Convention  •'  (The  two  are  them- 
selves connected  In  article  I  )  The  thesis 
that  the  people  would  be  represented  in  the 
House  was  also  expounded  In  the  State  rati- 
fying conventions  and  la  the  Federalist. ■• 


"For  an  excellent  dlf^-usslon  of  the  his- 
torical data  see  Paschal.  The  House  of  Rcp- 
resenutlves:  "Grand  Depository  of  the 
Democratic  Principle'  ?.  17  Law  and  Con- 
temp    Prob   276  (1052). 

••  The  emphasis  on  election  of  the  House 
by  "the  People  '  may  be  traced  through  the 
floor  debates  at  the  Convention,  see  1  Far- 
rand.  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
48  50,  132  37  (1011)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Farrand),  at  the  Committee  of  Detail,  see  2 
Id  at  178,  and  as  referred  to  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Style,  see  2  Id  at  565, 
590.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  Is 
evidence  to  the  contrary  In  the  fact  that  the 
House  votes  by  States  In  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent when  no  candidate  wins  a  majority  In 
the  electoral  college.  United  Stales  Con- 
stitution, art.  2,  sec  1  (now  Id  amend. 
XII.  sec  1 )  But  this  provision  merely  carries 
out  the  constitutional  plan  for  choosing  the 
President — conceded  by  a  State  oriented 
plan. 

"  1  Farrand  462 

••  1  Id  at  137.  In  a  similar  vein  is  a  state- 
ment   by    James    Wilson    of   Pennsylvania: 

"The  Government  ought  to  possess  not  only 
Ist  the  force  but  2ndly  the  mind  or  sense 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  legislature  ought 
to  be  the  most  exact  transcript  of  the  whole 
society." 

1  Id  at  132. 

*"  |T|he  Senate  did  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  States  In  their  political  character. 
It  was  Improper  therefore  that  It  should  tax 
the  people.  2  Id,  at  273  (Mason  arguing  for 
original  House  power  over  money  bills).  See 
also  the  Federalist  No.  54  (Hamilton  or 
Madison):  1  Farrand  464. 

"•  Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney  told  the 
South  Carolina  convention: 

"(T|he  House  of  RepresenU lives  will  be 
elected  Immediately  by  the  people,  and  rep- 
resent them  and  their  personal  rights  In- 
dividually; the  Senate  will  be  elected  by  the 
State  legislatures,  and  represent  the  States 
In  their  political  capacity.     4  Elliot,  Debates 


A  second  proposition  demonstrated  by  the 
historical  material  Is  that  the  framers  spe- 
clflcally  anticipated  the  possibility  of  mal- 
apportionment of  Congressional  districts  and 
provided  Federal  power  to  prevent  It  in  the 
clause  of  article  I  giving  Congress  ultimate 
authority  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  Congressional  election."*  In  the 
Convention,  MadlEon  supported  the  clause  as 
a  weapon  against  maldistrlctlng.  Without 
It,  he  said,  "the  Inequality  of  the  representa- 
tion In  the  legislatures  of  particular  States 
would  produce  a  like  Inequality  In  their 
representation  in  the  National  Legislature,  as 
It  was  presumable  that  the  counties  having 
the  power  In  the  former  case  could  secure  It 
to  themselves  In  the  latter.""' 

Similar  defenses  of  the  clause  were  made 
In  the  ratifying  conventions.  In  South  Car- 
olina, Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney  said  it 
was  "absolutely  necessary  that  Congress 
should  have  this  superintending  power,  lest, 
by  the  Intrigues  of  a  ruling  faction  In  a 
Slate,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  really  represent  the 
people  of  the  State."  " 

In  the  Massachusetts  convention,  Francis 
Dana  pointed  to  examples  of  maldistrlctlng 
In  Rhode  Island  and  Great  Britain,''^  and 
Rufus  King  noted  similar  examples  In  Con- 
necticut and  South  Carolina."^'  In  Virginia. 
Madison,  In  defense  of  the  clause,  equated 
malap{X)rtlonment  with  deprivation  of  suf- 
frage "• 

All  this  Indicates  that  the  framers.  In  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  maldistrlctlng,  en- 
visaged a  Congressional  corrective  power. 
Congress  first  exercised  the  power  In  order 
to  require  election  of  Representatives  by  dis- 
tricts In  1842."     In  1872  Congress  added  the 


on  the  Federal  Constitution  304  (2d  ed.  1836) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Elliot).  See  also  the 
remarks  of  George  Cabot  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention.  2  Id.  at  25. 

"|0|ne  branch  of  the  legislature  Is  a  rep- 
resentation of  citizens,  the  other  of  the 
States  "  The  Federalist  No  58,  at  397  (Tudor 
Publishing  Co.  ed.  1947)  (Hamilton  or  Madi- 
son). 

"United  States  Constitution  art.  I.  sec.  4, 
cl  I:  "The  Times,  Places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing Eectlons  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslug 
Senators." 

•^See  2  Farrand  241.  This  Is  the  only 
specific  reference  to  malapportionment  In 
the  reporu  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
Itself. 

"  See  4  Elliott  303. 
"See  2  id.  at  48. 
"See  2  id.  at  50-51. 

»•  |I|l  was  thought  that  the  regulation  of 
time,  place  and  manner  of  electing  the  rep- 
resentatives, should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  continent.  Some  States  might  regu- 
late the  elections  on  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity, and  others  might  regulate  them  other- 
wise. This  diversity  would  be  obviously  un- 
just. Elections  are  regulated  now  unequally 
In  some  States,  particularly  South  Carolina, 
with  respect  to  Charleston,  which  Is  repre- 
sented by  30  members.  Should  the  people 
of  any  State  by  any  means  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  It  was  Judged  proper 
that  It  should  be  remedied  by  the  General 
Government, 
3  Id.  at  367. 

"Act  of  June  25,  1842  (ch.  47,  5  Stat.  491). 
A  number  of  States — seven  In  1842 — had 
taken  to  electing  representatives  at  large. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  apparently 
anticipated  election  by  districts.  The  Fed- 
eralist so  assumed  without  argument: 

•The  city  of  Philadelphia  U  supposed  to 
contain  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
souls.     It  win  therefore  form  nearly  two  dls- 


requirement  that  districts  be  of  approxi- 
mately equal  population,"  and  this  provi- 
sion continued  through  the  act  of  1911.** 
It  was  never  enforced  by  Congress,"  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  In  Wood  v.  Broom  " — 
the  first  case  In  the  Federal  courts  Involving 
Congressional  districts— that  the  provision 
had  been  impliedly  repealed  when  Congress 
enacted  a  permanent  apportionment  statute 
in    1929.> 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  casts  the 
right  to  equal  representation  In  the  House  In 
terms  of  affirmative  Congressional  power 
should  not  preclude  judicial  enforcement  of 
the  right  In  the  absence  of  legislation.  Such 
Judicial  action  Is  commonplace  In  other 
areas.  There  is,  notably,  the  commerce 
clause,  which  Is  phrased  In  the  most  general 
language  and  entirely  in  terms  of  Congres- 
sional power.  Among  the  framers  and  con- 
temporary commentators,  "the  conception 
that  the  mere  grant  of  the  commerce  power 
to  Congress  dislodged  State  power  finds  no 
expression."^  There  was  no  hint  that  the 
Federal  courts  were  empowered.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Congressional  legislation,  to  invali- 
date State  laws  Impinging  on  national  com- 
merce. Yet  since  Marshall's  first  essay  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden.»  use  of  the  commerce 
clause  for  Judicial  Invalidation  of  State  ac- 
tion has  become  "central  to  our  whole  con- 
stitutional scheme.'  There  is.  In  fact,  more 
substantial  support  In  the  constitutional  his- 
tory for  the  presumption  that.  In  the  silence 
of  Congress,  the  Constitution  gives  a  right  to 

trlcts  for  the  choice  of  Federal  representa- 
tives." 

No.  57,  at  394  (Tudor  Publishing  Co.  ed. 
1947)  (Hamilton  or  Madison) ,  But  logically. 
at  least,  election  at  large  can  be  said  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  equality  of  representa- 
tion; every  voter  has  equal  Influence  on  the 
choice  of  the  delegation,  and  every  member 
represents  the  same  number  of  constituents. 
In  Smiley  v.  Holm  ( 285  U.  S.  355  ( 1932 )  ) ,  the 
Court  dealt  with  the  question  of  how  repre- 
sentatives should  be  elected  in  a  State  which 
had  too  few  or  too  many  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Chief  Justice  Hughes,  In  an  opinion 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  wrote: 

"The  Constitution  Itself  provides  In  article 
I,  section  2,  that  'The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,"  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  under 
this  provision,  in  the  absence  of  the  creation 
of  new  districts,  additional  Representatives 
allotted  to  a  State  under  the  present  reappor- 
tionment would  appropriately  be  elected  by 
the  State  at  large." 

Id.  at  374  (dictum).  The  case  Is  further 
described  at  p.  1082  Infra. 

"Rev.  Stat.  sec.  23  (1875)  (originally  act 
of  Feb.  2,  1872  (ch.  11,  sec.  2,  17  Stat.  28)). 
The  provision  was  repeated  In  later  Congress 
slonal-apportlonment  acts.  Act  of  Feb.  25, 
1882,  ch.  20,  sec.  3.  22  Stat.  6;  act  of  Feb.  7! 
1891,  ch.  116,  sec.  3,  26  Stat  735:  act  of  Jan. 
16.   1901.  ch.  93,  sec.  3,  31   Stat.  734. 

•"Act  of  August  8,  1911,  Ch.  5,  sec  3,  37 
Stat.  13.  The  provision  was  that  districts  be 
"composed  of  a  contiguous  and  compact  ter- 
ritory, and  contain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants." 

"For  some  of  the  reasons,  see  p.  1094 
Infra.  Curiously,  as  Justice  Frankfurter 
pointed  out  in  Colegrove  (328  U.  S.  at  555), 
Congress'  power  to  regulate  Congressional 
districts  was  questioned  In  a  House  commit- 
tee report  as  late  as  1901.  See  H.  Rept  No. 
3000,  56th  Cong..  2d  sess  (1901):  1  Hinds, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sec.  313  (1907). 

••287U   8.  1  (1932). 

»  48  Stat  21  (1929),  as  amended,  2  U.  S.  C, 
Bee. 2a  (1952). 

'  Frankfurter,  The  Commerce  Clause  13 
(1937). 

•22  U.S.  (9  Wheat.)  1  (1824). 

*  Frankfurter,  op.  clt,  supra  note  101.  at  18. 
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eqiitUJty  of  representation  In  the  House  than 
there  Is  for  the  analogous  presumption  as  to 
freedom  of  Interstate  commerce. 

The  leading  modern  cases  exploring  the 
scope  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  given  by  article  I  are  United  State; 
V.  Classic*  and  United  States  v.  Saylor." 
Both  were  criminal  prosecutions  of  State 
election  offlclals  under  Civil  Rights  Acts ' 
dating  back  to  1870 — the  former  for  mis- 
counting votes,  the  latter  for  stuffing  ballut 
boxes.  The  statutes  Invoked  do  not  mention 
voting  but  merely  make  It  a  crime  to  violate 
a  person's  constitutional  rights,  defined  In 
the  broadest  terms.  To  uphold  the  Indict- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court  had  to  find.  In 
the  acts  charged,  violations  of  some  specific 
right  given  by  the  Constitution.  It  found 
that  right  In  article  I — a  guarantee  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  ballot.  The  Court  held  In 
Classic: 

Obviously  Included  within  the  right  to 
choose,  secured  by  the  Constitution,  Is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
cast  their  ballots  and  have  them  counted  at 
Congressional  elections.' 

Baylor  went  further  to  hold  that  article  I 
protects  the  voter's  ballot  against  the  dilut- 
ing effect  of  stuffed  ballot  boxes. 

In  a  suit  challenging  Inequitably  appor- 
tioned Congressional  dLstrlcts,  the  substan- 
tive Federal  right  could  be  analogized  from 
Classic  and  Saylor:  If  the  declaratory  lan- 
guage of  article  I  guarantees  the  ballot 
against  the  random  hazards  of  ml.scounting 
and  stuffing.  It  should  protect  also  against  the 
continued  diluting  effect  of  maldlstrtctlng. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  Is  a  dilTerence  In 
that  In  the  Classic  and  Saylor  situations  the 
voters  were  qualified  under  State  law  and 
that  the  acts  a.ssalled  were  violations  of  State 
law  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  while  In  the 
maldlstrlctlng  case  the  attack  Is  again.st  a 
deliberate  act  of  the  State.  But  the  histor- 
ical material  shows  that  8Ui>ervlslon  over 
Congressional  redlstrlcting  was  Intended  to 
fall  within  the  area  of  Federal  power,  not 
Within  the  States'  exclusive  authority  over 
voting  qualifications.*  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  an  action  violates  State  law  does  not  of 
Itself  affect  Us  validity  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.'*  Of  course,  there  Is  an  Impor- 
tant difference  of  standards  In  the  two  situa- 
tions. One  miscounted  ballot  plainly  con- 
stitutes a  wrong,  while  a  difference  In 
district  populations  would  have  to  be  sub- 
stantial before  It  could  be  regarded  as  In- 
valid ••  But  the  substantive  right  would  be 
based  on  the  same  premise  of  article  I — the 
worth  of  the  Individual  vote. 

As  for  the  technical  right  of  action,  a  suit 
for  equitable  relief  from  an  unconstitutional 
act  can  be  based  directly  on  the  Constitu- 
tion."   But  In  any  event  a  Civil  Rights  Act'» 


•  313  U.  S.  29D  (1941). 
•322  US.  385  (1944). 

*  The  Classic  prosecution  was  ba.<;ed  on  an 
earlier  version  of  what  is  now  18  U.  S.  C.  sees. 
241,  242  11932);  Saylor  was  based  on  id. 
sec.  241. 

•313  U.  S.  at  315. 

•'•Electors  In  each  State  shall  huve  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  LeglRla- 
ture."  U.  S.  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  2.  See 
Aftnor  v.  Happersett.  88  U.  S.  (21  Wall),  162 
171   (1874)    (dictum). 

"  It  ha«  been  held  that  an  act  contrary  to 
a  State  statute  does  not  violate  the  14th 
amendment  unless  there  would  be  a  vl(.ilatlon 
In  the  absence  of  the  State  statute.  Owens- 
horo  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Owensboro.  200  U.  6. 
38  ( 1906) ;  see  Snowden  v.  Huf/hcs,  321  U.  S.  1, 
11    (1944). 

"  See  the  discussion  of  standards  at  pp. 
1083-lO8fl  Lnfr*. 

"See  Ex  parte  Young,  209  U.  S  123  (1906); 
Yojnig^toirn  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sau^yer.  343 
U.  a.  579   (1952);   Hart  b  Wechsler,  The  Fed- 


pnrallel  to  the  criminal  statute  Involved  In 
Classic  authorizes  civil  actions.  Including 
Butta  in  equity,  against  State  oOlclaU  who 
deprive  persons  of  constitutional  rights. 

In  addition  to  article  I.  a  Federal  right  to 
equality  of  representation  In  the  house  may 
be  based  on  the  various  provisions  in  section 
1  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  first  of  these, 
the  half-forgotten  privileges-and-immuni- 
ties  clai!se.  has  been  hold  to  protest  only 
rights  of  national  citli'.en.shlp,  not  State- 
given  rights.'*  It  would  appear,  by  a  specific 
negative  on  State  action,  to  reinforce  rights 
Implicit  in  other  portlorvs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  an  attack  on  unequal  Congres- 
sional districts  the  clause  would  simply  sup- 
port  the  argument  ba.^ed  on  article  I. 

The  equal-protection  and  due-process 
clauses  olfer  a  supplementary  argument. 
Here  the  assertion  Is  that  for  a  State  to  dis- 
criminate geographically  among  its  voters  la. 
as  in  the  case  of  racial  discrimination,**  to 
deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  or 
that  It  U  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  political 
liberty  or  of  the  Intangible  property  of  his 
vote  '■  without  due  process.'*  In  any  case,  as 
to  Congressional  dl.stricts,  there  should  be  no 
practical  difference  In  legal  consetjueuces 
whether  reliance  is  placed  on  article  I  or  on 
the  14th  amendment." 


eral    Courts    and    the    Federal    System    818 
(1953). 

'^Rev.  Stat.  sec.  1970  (1875).  42  U.  S.  C  . 
sec    1983   ( 1952)  : 

■  Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  ctistom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
caxises  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rlghus,  {M-lvlleges.  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Cxmstitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law.  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress." 

In  numerous  clvll-rlghts  cases — such  as 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Educ.  347  U.  S.  483 
(1954)— the  plaintiffs  relied  on  this  act  In 
their  complaint,  but  the  Court  did  not  bother 
to  mention  It  In  the  oplnloru 

"  Slaughterhouse  Cases  (83  U.  S.  (16  Wall  ) 
36   (1873)  ). 

''•  Compart  Crandall  v  Nevada.  73  U  3  (6 
Wall.)  35  (1868))  (State  transportation  tax 
held  Invalid,  before  ratification  of  14lh 
amendment,  as  violating  Federal  right  to 
travel  freely  among  the  States),  with  Ed- 
wards V.  Cali/ornia  (314  U.  S.  160.  177  86 
(1941))  (declaring  State  restrictions  on  en- 
tering travelers  Invalid  under  14th  amend- 
ment's prlvUeges-and -immunities  clause) 
(concurring  oplnJons  of  Douglas  and  Jack- 
son, JJ  ) .  • 

"Nixon  V.  Condon  (286  U  S.  73  (1932)); 
Nixon  V    Hvrndon   (273  U.  S    536  (1927)). 

"  A  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for 
Interference  with  one's  vote  was  established 
at  common  law  In  Ashhy  v  White  (1  Brown 
62,  1  Eng  Rep  417  (H  L  )  .  reversing  2  Ravm. 
Ld.  938,  92  Eng  Rep.  126  (K  B  17031  ).  The 
report  makes  Interesting  reading,  especially 
the  sarca.Mlc  comments  directed  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  at  what  must  have  been 
the  political-question  exponents  of  his  day: 
"(Mly  brother  says,  we  cannot  Judge  of 
this  matter,  because  it  Is  a  parliamentary 
thing.  O,  by  all  means  t)e  very  tender  of 
that.  Besides  It  Is  Intricate,  and  there  may 
be  contrariety  of  opinions." 

Id.  at  966,  92  Eng  Rep.  t.t  137  (dissenting 
opinion ) . 

"  Compare  Brown  ▼.  Board  of  Education 
(347  U.  S.  483  ( 1954 )  ) .  with  Boiling  v.  S/iarpc 
(347  U.  S.  497  (1954^  ). 

"  The  authors  view  Is  that  a  standard  of 
reasonabieneas  like  that  used  typically  In  a 
Ciuse  Involving  the  equal -protect  ion  clause 
■hould  be  applied  to  a  dlBtrlctlng  suit  based 
on  either  article  I  or  the  14th  amendment 
See  pp.   1085  86  Infra. 


B.  State  legislative  dUtrict$ 

There  Is  no  constitutional  assumption  that 
representation  in  the  8tat«  legislatures 
should  be  baaed  on  units  of  equal  popula- 
tion." Indeed  U»e  States  would  seem  con- 
stitutlonaliy  tr«e  to  choose  any  reasonable 
form  of  representation  they  wish:  "  by  p)opu- 
latlon.  by  area,  or  by  occupations  as  In  guild 
social  lam. 

A  «)-Btem  of  State  legislative  representation 
could,  however,  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  of- 
fend the  equal-protection  and  due-process 
clauses.  Were  a  State,  for  ex.imple.  to  pro- 
vide that  each  resident  of  an  urban  are*  have 
one -quarter  of  a  vote  In  legislative  elections 
while  a  rural  citizen  may  cast  a  full  vote,  a 
court  might  easily  find  such  blatant  dis- 
crimination In  violation  of  the  14tii  amend- 
ment. 

Suppose  the  State  constitution  requires 
legislative  dL'-trlcts  of  ecjviai  ixjprulation.  but 
failure  to  reapportion  has  so  unbalanced  the 
districts  that  the  urban  resident's  vote  Is  In 
fact  worth  only  one-quarter  as  much  as  the 
rural  resident's.  The  viol.-itlon  of  the  State 
con.stllutlon  would  not  itself  amount  to  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment  •»  But  In  an 
argun>ent  on  the  merits  the  apportionment 
would  stand  exposed  as  based  on  aomethlng 
other  than  a  rational  principle.  It  might 
lack  the  rational  basis  needed  Co  pass  muster 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

IV.  THE  smirME  cottrTs  eeasons  rot  oent- 

INO  atLICr  ARE  NOT  PEKSUASIVK 

The  Supreme  Court  has  articulated  on 
three  occasions — principally  in  Colegroic  v. 
Green,  more  briefly  In  two  subsequent  c&aes — 
its  grounds  lor  rejecting  constitutional  clial- 
leriKCs  to  malapportionment.  Plaintiffs  In 
Colegrove,  citizens  and  voters  In  Uliuols. 
attacked  the  State's  Congressional  districts 
as  In  Violation  of  article  I  and  of  tiie  14th 
amendment's  prlvlleges-and-immunitles  and 
equal-protection  clatises.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  Civil  Rights  Art."  tnit  Jurisdic- 
tion was  asserted  under  the  parallel  Jtirls- 
dlctlonnl  statute  »•  The  districts,  unchanged 
since  1901,  varied  in  population  from  112  000 
to  914.000.  Plaintiffs  sought  a  Judgment  de- 
claring the  districts  Invalid  and  an  Injunc- 
tion tarring  the  defendant  governor  and 
other  ofTlclalfl  from  using  the  districts  in  the 
1946  election  The  result  wovild  have  been 
to  force  an  election  at  large. 

Mr  Justice  Frankftirter's  opinion,  afflrm- 
Ing  dismissal  of  the  suit  because  of  Us 
"peculiarly  political  nature,"  concluded  that 


"  The  moribund  Federal  guarantee  of  a 
republican  form  ut  goveruineut  lu  the  Staiae, 
U.  B  Const  art.  IV,  sec.  4.  Imposes  no  such 
requirement  which  the  courts  will  enforce. 
Cf.  Piu-ific  Tel.  Co.  v.  Oregon  (223  U.  S.  118 
(1912)). 

*'  It  may  be  dlfUcult.  however,  to  say 
whether  a  Stale— that  is.  a  majority  of  lU 
citizens — 'wishes'  a  particular  form  of  rep- 
resentatlo-i.  The  amending  processes  for 
many  State  constitutions  make  it  difficult 
for  even  a  dominant  majority  of  the  citlrens 
to  change  a  lorm  of  representation  fixed  at 
some  tline  in  the  distant  past.  For  example, 
an  amencUnent  changing  the  long-estab- 
lished apportionment  of  the  Connecticut 
House  by  towns  would  first  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  house  at  one 
•esaelon  and  a  tmo-thirds  vote  at  the  next, 
Connecticut's  normal  ametxling  procedure. 
See  Conn.  Const,  amend.  1. 

--  See  nf  te   10»  supra. 

'*Nor  did  the  plaintiff-appellants'  brief  de- 
velop the  relevant  historical  material.  It 
stressed  the  poUUcal  evils  of  maldUtrlctlng. 
S«e  Brief  for  Appellants,  pp.  ao-70.  Cole- 
grove  V    Green  (32S  U.  8    649  (1»46)  ). 

"Now  28  U  S.  C,  section  1S43(3)  (1M2). 
For  a  discussion  of  the  scope  of  Jurisdiction 
thus  oonferred.  see  Hague  v.  CIO  (307  U  8. 
496.  506  13  (1»3B)  i RoberU,  J.);  ML  at  618 
(conciu-ring  opinion)  ). 


any  right  to  equitable  representation  can 
be  vindicated  only  through  the  political 
processes,  without  the  help  of  the  courts.* 
Justices  Reed  and  Burton  concurred  in  Uie 
opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting  in 
an  opinion  Joined  by  Justices  Ekjuglaa  and 
Murphy,  saw  no  reason  why  the  Court  should 
stay  its  hand  here  any  more  than  It  had  In 
the  Negro-voting  cases  >•  He  found  the 
population  disparities  among  the  districts 
violative  of  article  I  and  the  equal -protection 
clause,  and  he  saw  no  remedial  difficulties 
in  affording  the  relief  sought  "  The  decid- 
ing vote  was  cast  by  Mr  Justice  Rutledge  -* 
He  assumed  arguendo  that  the  Court  had 
power  to  adjudicate  but  said  it  should  exer- 
cise its  discretion  to  dismiss  for  want  of 
equity,  on  several  grounds;  that  to  grant 
relief  would  Involve  the  Court  In  delicate 
rilatlons  with  Congress  and  the  Slates,  that 
liie  date  (June  10.  1946)  was  so  late  as  to 
make  redislricting  unlikely  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  thai  voting  at  large  would  be  un- 
desirable.'* 

MacDougall  v.  Green  ■>  challenged  an  Illi- 
nois law  which  required  a  new  parly  seeking 
a  place  on  the  statewide  ballot  to  have  peti- 
tions with  at  least  200  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  50  different  counties  and  at  least 
25,000  signatures  in  all.  The  Progressive 
Party  of  1948  had  75.000  signatures  in  the 
Slate  but  did  not  have  the  requisite  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Plaintiffs,  would-be 
Progressive  candidates  and  voters,  sought  an 
injunction  against  enforcement  of  the  geo- 
graphic requirement — in  effect  seeking  an 
order  to  put  the  party  on  the  ballot  "  The 
principal  basis  of  attack  on  the  statute  was 
the  14lh  amendment.  The  case  was  argued 
on  October  18.  1948,  15  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  decided  3  dnys  later.  The  Court, 
with  all  nine  members  now  sitting,  denied 
relief  in  a  per  curiam  opinion.''    Mr.  Justice 


'  328  U  S  at  556  Most  law-review  com- 
ment on  Colegrove  has  been  critical  of  the 
result.  See.  e.  g  .  35  Calif  L  Rev.  296  (  1947 )  : 
41  111.  L.  Rev  678  (1946):  56  Yale  L  J.  12'7 
(1946).  See  also  Note.  62  Harv.  L.  Rev  659. 
062-64  (1949).  Only  one  comment  has  been 
found  which  approved  the  political-question 
rationale  of  the  decision.  35  111.  Bar  J  263 
(1947). 

-See  328  U.  S.  at  572-74  (dissenting 
opinion ) . 

'•Id    at  674    (dissenting  opinion). 

"Id  at  564  (concurring  opinion) .  Justice 
Jackson  did  not  sit  Chief  Justice  Stone 
heard  argument  but  died  before  the  decision. 

"Justice  Rutledge  Indicated  in  Coolc  v. 
Fortson.  329  U.  S.  675  (1946).  that  he  would 
have  voted  to  grant  a  rehearing  in  Colegrove, 
if  a  majority  of  the  full  Court  had  been  will- 
ing to  hear  argument  In  Cook  v.  Fortson,  Id. 
678-79. 

•"336  U    8    281   (1948). 

•'  Despite  his  prior  argument  In  Colegrove. 
the  Republican  governor  of  Illinois  urged 
that  an  Injunction  be  granted  to  require 
placing  the  Progressive  Party  on  the  ballot. 
Brief  for  Appellee.  Governor  of  Illinois,  p.  2. 
MacDougall  v.  Green  (335  U.  8.  281  (1948)). 
That  there  may  possibly  have  been  a  political 
niotlve  in  this  concession  is  suggested  by  the 
election  returns.  President  Truman  carried 
Illinois  by  about  34,000  votes.  United  States 
Statistical  Abstract  318  (1949).  Had  the 
Progressive  Party  been  on  the  ballot.  Its  vote 
would  almost  certainly  have  thrown  the 
State  to  the  Republicans. 

=  The  opinion  contained  this  explanatory 
pa.ssage : 

■  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  and  doctri- 
naire, for  this  Court,  applying  such  broad 
constitutional  concepU  as  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to  deny  a  State 
the  power  to  assure  a  proper  diffusion  of 
political  Initiative  as  between  lU  thinly  pop- 
ulated counties  and  those  having  concen- 
trated masse*,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  have  practical  opportunities  for  exert- 
ing  their   political   weight    at   the   polls   not 


Rutledge  concurred  specially  »»  In  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  date  and  the  probable  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  an  Injunction  on  the  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Justice  Douglas  dissented"  in  an 
opinion  Joined  by  Justices  Black  and 
Murphy. 

In  South  V.  Peters"  plaintiff  voters  at- 
tacked the  Georgia  county-unit  system,  used 
for  counting  primary-election  votes  In  state- 
wide contests.  Under  the  system  the  candi- 
date leading  the  popular  vote  In  each  county 
receives  its  unit  vote — two  units  in  each  of 
the  Stale's  121  smallest  counties,  four  units 
In  30  counties,  six  In  the  8  largest  counties.* 
The  system  is  weighted  against  the  large 
counties,  whose  share  of  the  unit  vote  Is 
much  less  than  their  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation.- Violations  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  of  the  provision  of  the  17th  amendment 
that  Senators  be  elected  by  the  people  were 
alleged.  Plaintiffs  sought  to  enjoin  use  of 
the  couniy-unlt  system,  forcing  an  ordinary 
tabulation  by  popular  vote.  The  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  dismissal  of  the  suit  In  a  per 
curiam  opinion  with  these  words  of  explana- 
tion: 

"Federal  courts  consistently  refuse  to  ex- 
ercise tlielr  equity  powers  In  cases  posing 
political  issues  arising  from  a  State's  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  electoral  strength 
among  Its  political   subdivisions  »»" 

Mr  Justice  Douglas.  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  dissented  *• 

The  view  that  prevailed  In  Colegrove  v. 
Green  rests  on  something  more  than  the 
formal  doctrine  of  political  questions."" 
Indeed,  the  political-question  doctrine  alone 
would  be  an  unconvincing  basis  of  decision 
since  malapportionment  so  plainly  resembles 
State  discrimination  of  the  kind  often  reme- 
died by  the  Federal  courts  more  than  It  does 
the  contests  of  physical  power  *'  which  have 


available  to  the  former.    The  Constitution — 
a     practical     instrument     of     government — 
makes     no     such    demands     on     the     States. 
Colegrove  v.   Green." 
335  US  at  284. 

'"  Id.  at  284  (concurring  opinion). 
»'  Id  at  287  (dissenting  opinion). 
»■  339  U.  S.  276  (1950). 

•'See  Ga.  Code  Ann.  sec.  34-3212  (Supp. 
1955);  Ga    Const,  art    3,  c   2,  sec.  15. 

•■  Plaintiffs  are  registered  voters  In  Geor- 
gia's most  populous  county — Fulton  Coun- 
ty. ••  •  They  show  that  a  vote  in  one 
county  will  be  worth  over  120  times  each  of 
their  votes.  •  •  •  (Oju  a  statewide  average 
each  vote  outside  Fulton  County  will  have 
over  1 1  times  the  weight  of  each  vote  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

339  U.  S   at  278  (dissenting  opinion). 
►Id.  at  277. 

••Ibid,  (dissenting  opinion).  Five  other 
challenges  to  apporticnments  brought  In  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  per  curiam  opinions. 
Without  explanatory  language  but  usually 
with  a  citation  of  Colegrove  v.  Green:  Rad- 
ford v.  Gary  (352  U.  S.  991  (1957))  (Okla- 
homa legislative  districts);  Remmey  v. 
Smith  (342  U.  S.  916  (1952))  (Pennsylvania 
legislative  districts);  Colegrove  v.  Barrett 
(330  U.  S.  804  (1947))  (Illinois  legislative 
districts);  Cook  v.  Fortson  (329  U.  8.  675 
(1946))  (Georgia  county-unit  system) :  Tur- 
man  v.  Duckworth  (329  U.  8.  675  (1946)) 
(Georgia  county-unit  system). 

•*  For  discussions  of  political  questions,  see 
generally  Hale,  Freedom  Through  Law  151-72 
(1952);  Hart  &  Wechsler,  op.  cit.  supra  note 
111,  at  192-97;  Jackson.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  the  American  System  of  Government  53- 
62  (1955);  Frank,  Political  Questions,  In 
Supreme  Court  and  Supreme  Law  36-43 
(Cahn  ed.  1954).  On  the  political-question 
theory  in  Colegrove  itself  see  Hart  &  Wechs- 
ler, op.  cit.  supra  note  111,  at  207;  Note.  62 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  659.  663-64  (1949)  (critical  of 
the  result). 

♦'  E.  g  .  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  (30  XT.  S. 
(5  Pet.)    1.  20  (1831)    (dictum)),  seeking  an 


been  deemed  political.  The  course  chosen 
In  Colegrove  seems  a  deliberate  withholding 
of  Judicial  power  because  of  problenis  fore- 
seen In  its  exercise.  Those  problems  relate 
to  the  JustlclabUlty  of  the  issue,  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  Judicial  remedies  for  malapportion- 
ment, and  to  legislative  responsibility. 

A.  Justiciability 
One  passage  in  the  Colegrove  opinion — 
"The  basis  for  the  suit  is  not  a  private  wrong 
but  a  wrong  suffered  by  Illinois  as  a  pol- 
ity" *- — may  Indicate  a  concern  about  the 
plaintiffs'  standing.  I.  e.,  whether  they  have 
some  special  interest  of  their  own  to  vin- 
dicate.*^' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  on  the 
merits  so  many  suits  brought  by  plaintiffs 
who  have  had  standing  only  as  voters  that 
the  question  might  really  be  regarded  as 
settled.  A  case  decided  by  a  unanimous 
Court  in  1932,  Smiley  v.  Holm,"  posed  the 
problem  squarely.  Minnesota's  Governor  had 
vetoed  a  bill  creating  new  Congressional  dis- 
tricts after  the  State  delegation  had  been 
reduced  by  the  1930  census.  The  legislature, 
asserting  that  under  the  Constitution  dis- 
tricts should  be  laid  out  by  legislatures  with- 
out gubernatorial  participation,  declared  the 
new  districts  in  effect  despite  the  veto. 
Plaintiff,  a  "citizen,  elector,  and  taxpayer." 
sued  In  the  State  court  to  restrain  the  secre- 
tary of  state  from  using  the  new  districts  and 
to  force  an  election  at  large  instead.  The 
Minnesota  courts  denied  relief.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed,  the  injunction  Issued, 
and  the  election  was  held  at  large."  The 
same  result  was  reached  by  the  Court  In  two 
companion  cases.*"  Certainly  these  plaintiffs 
had  no  more  personal  an  Interest  in  the  le- 
gality of  their  Stale's  Congressional  districts 
than  did  the  plaintiffs  In  Colegrove." 

injunction  against  execution  of  Georgia  laws 
In  Indian  territory:  "The  bill  requires  us  to 
control  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  to  re- 
strain the  exertion  of  its  physical  force.  The 
propriety  of  such  an  Interposition  by  the 
Court  may  well  be  questioned.  It  savours 
too  much  of  the  exercise  of  political  power 
to  be  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
Judicial  department." 

Questions  have  also  been  deemed  political 
because  ftnality  of  action  In  the  legislative 
branch  Is  essential  to  orderly  government. 
For  example,  the  Court  has  held  that  It  will 
not  look  behind  a  statute  to  see  If  It  was 
validly  enacted,  the  legislature's  assurance  of 
valid  passage  being  final  Field  v.  Clark  ( 143 
U.  S.  649  ( 1892)  ) .  One  view  Is  that  the  Court 
has  decided  what  are  "political  questions"  by 
a  case-by-case  process  of  balancing  the 
reasons  against  Judicial  action  against  the 
gravity  of  the  injury  asserted  and  the  un- 
likelihood of  Its  cure  by  nonjudicial  means. 
Perhaps  only  such  a  theory  can  reconcile  the 
Court's  refusal  to  Intervene  In  the  constitu- 
tional-amendment process,  Coleman  v.  Miller 
(307  U.  8.  433  (1939))  with  Its  Intervention 
and  grant  of  relief  on  the  merits  In  Hawke  v. 
Smith  ((No.  1).  253  U.  S.  221  (1920)). 
«=328U  S  at  552. 

•As  to  standing  generally,  see  Coleman  v. 
Miller  (307  U.  S.  433,  461    (1939)    (Frankfur- 
ter, J.,  concurring));    Hart  &   Wechsler,   op. 
cit.  supra  note  111,  at  156-175. 
**285U.  S.  355  (1932). 
*■'•  77  Congressional  Record  71  (1933  ) . 
"Carrol  v.   Becker   (285   U.  S.   380    (1932)) 
(requiring  election   of  Missouri's    13   Repre- 
sentatives  at   large);    Koenig   v.   Flynn    (285 
U.  S.  375   (1932))    (requiring  election  of  two 
New  York  Representatives  at  large). 

•'See  also  Hawke  v.  Smith  (No.  1,  253  U.  S. 
221  ( 1920) ) ,  an  action  by  Ohio  voters  to  en- 
Join  a  statewide  referendum  on  ratification 
of  the  18th  amendment  after  the  legislature 
had  ratified.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  Ohio  court's  denial  of  relief  and  ordered 
the  injunction  to  issue  on  the  ground  that 
the  Constitution  made  no  provision  for  ref- 
erendums  as  part  of  the  amendment  process. 
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The  prevailing  opinion  In  Colfgrove  ** 
compared  two  Bucceseful  actions  at  law  to 
▼Indicate  Negroes'  voting  rights  *•  with  a 
similar  suit  In  equity  which  did  not  euc- 
ceed."  This  language  follows:  "In  effect 
this  Is  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts  to 
reconstruct  the  electoral  process  of  Illi- 
nois."^' But  the  great  Negro-voling  c;uies 
which  were  actions  for  damages  lu  fact 
called  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  reconstruct 
the  electoral  process  of  the  Southern 
States.-'  And  any  suggestion  that  equity  Is 
an  Inappropriate  Instrument  for  vlndlcution 
of  political  rights  runs  squarely  against  the 
success  of  equity  In  numerous  Supreme 
Court  cases  arising  In  the  State  courts '' 
and  the  latest  of  the  Negro-voting  cases  In 
the  Federal  courts,  Terry  v.  Adama:^  This 
was  a  class  action  by  Negro  plaintiffs  who 
were  barred  from  a  special  preprlmary  con- 
ducted In  one  Texas  county  by  the  "Jaybird 
Democratic  Association."  They  sought  and 
won  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  such  fur- 
ther Injunctive  relief  as  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  Jaybird  primary  or  require  their  partici- 
pation In  It.  Neither  the  opinion  an- 
nouncing the  Judgment  of  the  Court  and 
the  concurring  opinions  nor  the  dissenting 
opinion  questioned  either  the  plaintiffs' 
standing  or  their  right  to  Involve  the  power 
of  an  eqxUty  court.  Finally,  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  speclflcally 
authorizes  suits  In  equity  for  vindication  of 
constltutlonnl  rtRht.s;  ■■  there  Is  no  apparent 
reason  to  exclude  political  rights.* 


••328  U  S.  at  552. 

*"Lane  v.  Wilson  (307  U.  S.  2Ga  (1939)); 
Nixon  V.  Htrndon  (273  U.  S.  536  (1927)  ). 

"GiU-s  V.  Harris  (189  U.  S.  475  (1903)) 
(effort  to  compel,  by  Injunction,  tlie  regis- 
tration of  5  000  Alabama  Negroes).  The 
opinion  by  Holmes,  J.,  oun tains  the  state- 
ment that  "equity  cannot  undertake  now, 
any  more  than  it  h.is  in  the  piwst,  to  enforce 
political  rights."  Id.  at  487.  The  decision 
seenis  to  have  been  based  on  the  admlnliitra- 
tive  dJfllcultles  involved  in  enforcing  a  de- 
cree. See  also  Lane  v.  Wihon,  supra  note  148, 
At  273  274. 

"328  U.  S.  at  552. 

"Actions  at  Jaw  to  vindicate  political 
rights  are  prlinariiy  intended  not  to  secure 
nioney  damages  but  for  tlie  purpose  of 
"guaranteeing  respect  for  tlie  protected 
riglits  in  future,"  in  a  manner  closely  aiiaio- 
gous  to  Injunctive  protection.  Note,  6<1  Hiuv. 
L.  Rev.  1220,  1233  (1955).  In  the  case  of 
SinttU  V.  AU-writjht  (321  U  S.  649  (  1944)  ) ,  for 
example,  no  effort  was  made  to  collect  dam- 
ages after  the  remand.  Ix'tter  of  Thurg  ickI 
MJirsliall,  counsel  In  the  ca.se,  to  the  writer, 
February  7,  1907.  A  suit  for  damages  In  a 
reapportionment  case — If  that  were  consid- 
ered in  some  way  less  political  than  a  suit 
In  equity  or  an  action  for  declarauiry  Judg- 
ment— mlBlit  be  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
official  Immunity  U  brought  against  State 
officials  with  power  over  tlie  apportionment 
process.  Cf.  Tennry  v.  Brandhove  (341  U.  S. 
3(37  (1951)  ».  In  the  argument  of  Colgrov,-. 
Justice  Pranlc.urter  atkod  coiuisel  for  Illi- 
nois, who  had  argued  the  uimvallabllity  of 
equity  for  such  a  case,  wheUier  plalutiifa 
could  sue  at  law,  as  in  Laiw  v.  Wdxon. 
Counsel  replied:  "No  •  •  •"  (14  U.  S.  L. 
Weclc,3317  (1946 »  ). 

*^E.  g.  Smiley  v.  Ilulm  (285  U.  S.  3.55 
(1932)  i;  Hawks  v.  Smttli  (No.  1)  (253  U.  8. 
221    (1920) ). 

"345  U.  8.  461  (1953):  accord.  Prm/  ▼. 
Cyphers  (186  F.  2d  608  (5th  Cir  1951)); 
Baakin  v.  Broun  (174  F.  2d  391  (4th  Cir. 
1949));  Sice  v.  Elvutre  (165  P  2tl  387  (4th 
Cir.  1947)).  cert,  denied  (.333  U.  S.  875 
(1948)  ».  The  last  three  cates  granted  In- 
junctions requiring  admifi&ion  of  Negroes  to 
primary  voting. 

"-  Sae  note  112,  suprm. 

•^  Bee  note.  6:2  Hary.  L.  Rev.  659,  66C.  667, 
n.  56  (1949;. 


But  the  real  problem  of  Justiciability  In 
an  apportionment  case  Is  not  a  technical 
one  of  standing  or  equity.  It  lies  In  the 
question:  What  Is  or  Is  not  equality  of  rep- 
resentation? A  slight  difference  In  popula- 
tion among  districts  would  not  render  them 
Invalid.  But  how  is  a  court  to  determine 
when  the  disparity  pusses  the  allowable 
limits?  Tlie  view  has  been  expressed  that 
such  a  Judgment  Is  not  the  normal  Judicial 
task  and  should  not  be  undertaken  unless 
the  legislature  lays  down  flxed  mathemati- 
cal standards'"  Proposed  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Emanvex  Celler 
would  provide  such  standards.  It  would 
require  that  each  State's  Congressional 
districts  be  compact  In  form  and  vary  In 
population  by  no  more  than  20  percent  from 
the  average,  derived  by  dividing  the  State's 
total  population  by  the  number  of  Its  Rep- 
resentatives. ■• 

Of  course  tlie  Judicial  function  would  be 
simplified  in  many  cases  if  Congress  laid 
down  explicit  criteria.  But  In  the  area  of 
commerce,  for  example.  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  do  so  despite  virtUiil  urging  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Court  has  con- 
tinued to  weigh  such  Imponderables  as  tlie 
burden  of  State  taxation  on  intersUite  com- 
merce. It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  a  central 
duty  of  tile  Supreme  Court — indeed,  of  all 
courts — to  decide  ca.ses  in  which  precise 
standards  are  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be  fixed. 

The  State  courts  have  done  exactly  UUs 
kind  of  Job  In  apportionment  cases.  No 
State  constitution  or  statute  lays  down 
mathematical  standards  for  e^iuality  of  rep- 
resentation. Nor  have  the  State  courts,  in 
many  cases  in  whicli  Uicy  have  found  ap- 
portionments Invalid,  used  abstract  mathe- 
matical criteria  themselves'*  luitcad  tiiey 
have  rpoken  in  general  terms: 

"It  is  not  InsUted  tliat  the  equality  of 
representation  is  to  be  made  mathematically 
e.xact.  This  is  manifestly  Impossible.  All 
that  the  Constitution  requires  is  that 
equality  in  the  representation  of  a  St:ite 
wliich  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  its  p  ipula- 
tlon  and  a  sense  of  common  Justice  would 
suggest." "» 

Another  view  considers  whether  the  In- 
equality Is  "necessary"-'  or.  as  sjiid  by  Chief 
Judge  Rugg  in  one  of  tiie  Massachuetts 
cases,  "mignt  have  been  avoided."'-'  This 
nuiy  entail  looking  to  the  ready  availability 


•■  See  Professor  Preund's  ro'marks  In  Su- 
preme Court  and  Supreme  Law  44  (Cahn  ed. 
1054)  ; 

"|W|hat  Is  going  to  be  the  measure  of 
equality?  The  Court  could,  I  giipixjte.  set 
up  some  arbitrary  figure  like  10  percent.  15 
percent,  or  20  percent  r.s  the  limit  of  dis- 
parity In  distjlcts.  That  somehow  does  not 
seem  the  conventional  Judicial  function. 
C.intn"ef«?  could  take  care  of  it  " 

^H  R.  Ill,  85th  Cong,  l.st  wru  (1957) 
The  Celler  bill  provides  for  Judicial  enforce- 
ment of  its  standard  of  equality.  Seep  1004 
Infra.  Obwrve  that  the  proposal  w<  uld  still 
leave  to  the  courts  the  definition  of  what  Is 
a  "comiJact"  district. 

"•A   table   In   Joiirs   v.    Frreman.   \93   Okia 
554.    561,    146    P.    2d    5«4    (19431,    shows    the 
most    and    least   p'>pulou8   districts    Involvetl 
In  some  representative  appf)rtlonmPnt  cnn*^ 

"' RagUivd  t.  Andrrnon  (125  Ky.  141  156 
100  S  W   8C5,  869  ( 1907) ) . 

•"  See  Peaplf  ex  r<-J  Batrd  v  Sufrrvinors  of 
King.%  Covntv.  (138  N.  Y,  95,  114,  33  N  E 
827.   833    (1893)  )  : 

•  It  must  be  a  prave,  palpable  and  unren- 
Bonable  deviation  from  the  standard,  ro  that 
when  the  facts  are  presented  argument 
would  not  be  necew-ary  to  convince  a  fair 
man  tliat  very  great  and  wholly  unnecessary 
Inequality  has  been  Intentionally  p^o^l(led 
for." 

*^Attornry  C.rn  v.  <;ufroIk  County  Appor- 
fionmrnt  Comvirx  (224  Mass  5ft«  807.  113 
N    E.  581,  588  (1916)).     S.-e  p    1067  supra 


of  alternative  districting  plans.  It  Is  rem- 
iniscent of  Prof.  Paul  A.  Pretmd's  thesis 
that  courts  should  consider  In  clvU- 
llbertles  cases  whether  government  could 
reach  Its  end  by  other,  less  damaging  means, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  weighed  alterna- 
tives in  commerce  ca-^es  *  And  State  courts 
have  tacitly  looked  to  the  motive  of  those 
responsible  for  malapportionment: 

"An  apportionment  which  gives,  and  Is  In- 
tended to  give,  to  one  political  party  or  an- 
other a  decided  and  unfair  advantage  •  •  • 
where  sxich  disparity  can  be  avoided,  must 
lor  that  reason  be  condemned."** 

The  standards  used  by  the  State  courts  In 
apportionment  car.es  are  remarkably  similar 
to  the  flexible  test  developed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  measure  State  action  agaiULt  the 
equal -protection  clause,  the  test  of  rational 
basis.  The  touchstone,  as  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter has  put  It,  is  that  classifications  made 
by  the  State  must  be  "rooted  In  reason"* 
The  classifications  must  have  a  genuine  re- 
lationship to  a  nondiscriminatory  legislative 
purpose. ••  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  fre- 
quently looked  past  the  declared  Intent  of 
State  action  to  find  the  real  motive.  Thus 
It  h.is  examined  the  claimed  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  safety  and 
found  In.^tead  an  Intention  to  exclude  Chl- 
ne'^e  laundr>-men  from  employment.''  The 
view  that  tlie  equal -protection  clause  Is  In 
esj^ence  "a  demand  for  purity  of  motive"" 
has  been  persuasively  argiied. 

The  approach  used  In  cases  Involving  the 
equal -protection  clause  would  be  the  appro- 
priate test  for  the  Federal  courts  to  employ 
In  apportionment  suits  A  challenged  up- 
porllonmcnt  would  liave  the  benefit  of  a 
presumption  of  constitutionality.  But  once 
the  plaintiff  had  made  a  prima  facie  sliovk- 
Ing  of  Inequality  beyond  a  reasonable  legii- 


•  See.  e.  g.  Dran  Milk  Co  v  Cify  of  ttadt- 
xon  (340  U.  S  349.  354  (1951)  »;  "It  appears 
that  reasonable  and  adequate  alternatives 
are  available."  See  also  Professor  Freund  s 
comment  In  Government  Under  Ljiw,  pp. 
337  358   (Sutherland  ed    1956). 

*•  Droi'ks  V  Slate  rz  rcl.  Singer  (162  Ind. 
568,  .578,  70  N  E  080.  983  (  1904)  )  Sec  alwi 
Brown  v.  Saundcrx  (  159  Va  28.  44  47,  166 
S.  E.  105.  110-11  (1932)  )  :  "It  ajipciirs  that  no 
bona  fide  effort  was  m:ide  to  divide  the 
State  Into  nine  districts  containing  as  near 
as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants. 

•  Griffin  v  IlUnoU  (351  U  S.  12,  21  ( 1956)  ) 
(concurring  opinion). 

•"  WaUcrs  V  City  of  St  LouLa  (347  U.  S  231, 
237   ( 1054  1 )    (Jackson,  J  »  : 

Ii<iual  protection  does  not  require  Identity 
of  treatment.  It  only  require*  that  claaal- 
flcatuju  rest  on  real  and  not  feigned  dJfler- 
ences.  that  the  distinction  have  soine  rele- 
vance to  the  purpose  for  uhlcii  the  cUasillc.T- 
tion  Is  aiade  and  tiiat  the  different  treat- 
menu  be  not  in)  dispiirate,  relative  to  the 
difference  in  classification,  as  to  be  wboliy 
arbitrary. 

t  •«€  also  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v. 
LoMistaiia   (  179  U    S    89,  02   (  1900)  »  . 

•  Yick  Wo  V  Hopinna  (118  U  8  356 
(1836)  ).  For  a  discussion  of  the  equal-pro- 
tection clause,  urging,  in  geneml,  its  more 
frequent  use.  see  Railway  Eiprras  Agenry 
Inr  V  ^c«^  York  (336  U  8  106,  111-113 
(  1'.  4fl  )  )    (  Jiickaon.  J  .  conrurrlne)  . 

-  .See  1  iis.sman  *  ten  Broek.  The  Equsl 
Protection  of  the  Laws.  (37  Calif.  L  Rev  341. 
358  359  I  194!)  1  t  .  Profe.-.sors  Tussman  and  ten 
Broek  criticize  this  view  In  their  article 
Compare  Justice  Brandels'  statement  In  a 
tax  case  that  the  equal-prcKectlon  clause 
"forbids  merely  ln«qu«llty  which  Is  the  re- 
stilt  of  clearly  arbitrary  action  and.  partic- 
ularly, of  action  attributable  to  hostile  dls- 
crlmlnntlon  a«:r-.lnst  particulnr  persons  or 
classes."  Royntrr  G^imno  Co  v.  Yirginia  (253 
U.  S  412,  417-418  (1920»)  (dissenting 
opinion) . 


la  tire  discretion,  as  a  practical  matter  the 
burden  would  b«  on  the  State  to  show  a 
rational,  nondlacrlminatory  basis  for  the 
apportionment." 

Consider  a  small  State  with  two  repre- 
sentatives and  somewhat  more  urban  than 
rural  p<jpulatlon.  A  division  of  the  State 
into  1  urban  and  1  rural  district,  the  latter 
tubatantlally  less  populous,  could  readily  be 
defended  as  assuring  adequate  representa- 
tion to  each  element  of  the  citizenry.  But 
suppose  that  in  a  large  State  such  as  Illi- 
nois It  appeared  that  some  urban  districts 
averaged  four  times  the  population  of  other 
urban  districts.  It  Is  difScult  to  suggest  a 
rational  basis  for  the  disparity.  The  burden 
should  be  on  Illinois  to  demonstrate  a  non- 
discriminatory purpose  for  the  classifica- 
tion."* 

B.  Remedies 
A  second  basis  for  the  result  In  Colegrove 
was  the  thesis  that  courts  cannot  provide 
an  effective  remedy  for  malapportionment. 
For  one  thing  the  prevailing  oplnhm  ob- 
served, "no  court  can  affirmatively  remap 
the  IlllnoU  districts."  '  But  this  is  true  in 
many  areas  of  Supreme  Court  adjudication. 
The  Court  does  not.  for  example,  give  affirma- 
tive orders  when  it  reverses  the  action  of  a 
Federal  administrative  agency  because  of 
Some  basic  legal  error  in  its  procedings.  It 
•imply  lays  bare  the  error  and  forces  further 
action  by  the  agency.  Nor  does  the  Court 
redraft  a  city  licence  system  iryr  street-comer 
orators  when  It  finds  the  system  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  -  Judicial  invalidation 
of  a  statute  returns  tlie  problem  to  the  leg- 
islature. 

The  remedy  of  requiring  an  election  at 
large  until  the  legislature  creates  valid  dis- 
tricts w.is  crltlcli-cd  on  two  grounds  in  Cole- 
grove;  elections  at  large  may  be  politically 
undesirable,  and  a  court  decree  requiring 
such  election  may  t>e  unenforceable  because 
of  resUtance  by  the  Sute  or  refusal  of  the 
House  to  seat  representatives  so  chosen" 
But  the  remedy  of  the  election  at  large  is 
simply  a  spur  to  legislative  action,  not  an  end 
In  Itself.  It  would  be  so  burdensome  for  ail 
the  representatives  in  a  large  S'tate  or  the 
entire  membership  of  the  legijlature  to  carry 
on    statewide    campaigns    that    redlslrictiiig 


"Judge  Fuld  said  In  a  recent  dissent. 
Natter  of  Ruhardson  (307  N.  Y.  269,  276, 
121  N    E   2d  217.  2;;0  (  10.'>4  1  )  : 

'PetiUoners  met  ttie  burden  of  proof  Im- 
posed upon  them  once  it  appeared  that  the 
districts  were  so  Irregularly  and  grotesquely 
shaped,  so  rambling  In  character,  as  to  lack 
all  semblance  of  compactness.  It  was  then 
Incumbent  upjn  respondents,  the  public 
officials  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
districts  and  the  only  parties  conversant  with 
the  facts  and  the  rea-sons.  If  any.  for  the  sort 
of  districting  effected,  to  come  forward  with 
some  reasonable  explanation  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  dUtricts." 

"Illinois'  brief  in  Colegrove  v.  Green  ad- 
vanced no  Justlflcatlon  for  the  district  dis- 
parities. It  dealt  entirely  with  Issues  apart 
flora  the  merits — for  example,  political  ques- 
tions and  sovereign  immunity.  See  Brief 
and  Argument  for  Appellees,  pp  3  6,  Cole- 
grove V.  Green   (328  U.  S.  649  (1946)). 

"328  US.  at  553. 

'■  See  Justice  Frankfurter  concurring  In 
Niemotko  r.  Maryland.  340  U.  8.  268,  285 
(1951)  :  "It  Is  not  for  this  Court  to  formu- 
late with  particularity  the  terms  of  a  permit 
system  [for  street  meetings]  which  would 
satisfy  the  14th  amendment.  But  many  a 
decision  ol  this  Court  rests  on  some 
inarticulate  major  premise  and  is  none  the 
worse  for  It.  A  standard  may  be  found  In- 
adequate without  the  necessity  of  explicit 
delineation  of  the  standards  that  would  be 
adequate.  Just  as  doggerel  may  be  felt  not  to 
be  poetry  without  the  need  ol  writing  an 
psssy  on  what  poetry  Is." 

'  328  U.  S  at  553  64.  556. 


almost  Inevitably  would  result  from  a  decree 
requiring  an  election  at  large.  Actual  ex- 
Ijerience  In  the  use  of  the  remedy  confirms 
this  fact. 

Four  times  large  States  have  been  re- 
quired by  court  orders  to  elect  their  entire 
Congressional  delegations  at  large.  This  fol- 
lowed from  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
Smiley  v.  Holm  '«  and  Carroll  v.  Becker.''  the 
■Virginia  court's  decision  in  Broun  v.  Saun- 
ders.- and  the  decision  of  a  Federal  district 
court  in  Hume  v.  Mahan.''  In  ^U  four  In- 
stances the  States  proceeded  to  elect  their 
representatives  at  large,  and  the  House 
seated  each  delegation  without  recorded  ob- 
jection ■•  And  in  the  three  cases  In  which 
the  decrees  were  final  the  legislatures  re- 
dlstrlcted  before  the  next  election. •• 

The  history  of  Illinois  after  the  Colegrove 
decision  Is  suggestive.  Just  a  year  later  the 
State's  Congressional  districts  were  revised 
by  the  legislaturu  for  the  first  time  in  over 
40  years.  Governor  Green,  who  pushed  the 
reapportionment  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture, recently  attributed  Its  passage  In  part 
to  the  fear  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
otherwise  take  jurisdiction  in  some  future 
case  and  require  an  election  at  large.""  Sen- 
ator DovcuAS  has  similarly  explained  the 
1947  Illinois  Congressional  respportionment."' 

A  recent  Hawaiian  case.  Dyer  v.  Kazuhisa 
Abe."  gives  significant  evidence  ol  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  threat  that  an  election  at 
large  will  be  required.  A  suit  brought  in  a 
Federal  district  court  attacked  the  district 
of  the  territorial  legislsture,  unchanged 
since  1901.  as  in  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  of  a  provision  of  the  Hawaii  Or- 
ganic Act  requiring  regular  reapi>ortiun- 
ment.'^  An  Injunction  was  sought  to  re- 
quire an  election  at  large. 


'•285  U.  S    355    (1932);    see  p    1082  supra. 

'-285  U    8   380  {  1932). 

"See  p.  1070  supra. 

"1  F.  Supp.  1942  lE  D  Ky.  1932)  Tne 
case  raised  the  same  issue  as  Wood  v.  Broom. 
p  1074  supra  The  district  court  held  that 
the  requirement  of  equality  in  the  1911  Fed- 
eral-Apportionment Act  was  still  In  effect 
and  was  violated  by  the  Kentucky  districts: 
an  injunction  against  election  by  districts 
was  granted.  The  appeal  in  the  case  did 
not  reach  the  Supreme  Court  until  after  the 
election.  Malian  v.  Hume  (287  U.  S.  575 
(1032))  (per  curiam)  (dismissing  the  suit  as 
moot  and  on  authority  of  Wood  v  Broom  1 . 
In  the  meantime  tlie  election  had  been  held 
at  large.  See  Congressional  Directory,  73d 
Cong.,  2d  se&s.  39  ( 1934) . 

'•  In  the  election  of  1842  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  ignored 
tlie  now  statute  requiring  election  of  repre- 
eentatives  by  districts,  see  p.  1073  supra,  and 
elected  at  large.  Objection  was  made  to 
seating  the  Members  from  the  four  Stfites, 
but  they  were  seated.  1  Hinds.  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  RepresentuUves.  sees.  309, 
310   (1907). 

'•Minn.  Sees.  Laws  1933,  c.  185  (now  Minn. 
Stat  sees  2  73  .82  (1953));  Mo.  Sess.  Laws 
1933,  H.  B.  242,  at  249-251;  Va.  Acts  1932, 
C.  23. 

"  Letter  of  George  Tagge,  political  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  the  writer.  April  5.  1957: 
"  IT] here  were  reports  that  In  the  continued 
absence  of  State  action,  the  High  Court 
would  step  In  and  require  that  all  Congres- 
sional candidates  run  at  large.  Gov.  Dwight 
H.  Green  and  some  of  the  Congressmen 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  fooling  was 
past.  'It  was  the  threat  that  all  of  them 
would  have  to  run  at  large,  plus  someone 
[himself I  keeping  after  them,  that  finally 
got  the  Job  done."  Ex-Governor  Green  said 
today." 

^<  See     102     CoNGaxssiONAL     Record     5234 
(1956), 
"  138  F.  Supp.  220  (D.  Hawaii  1956). 
"31    SUt.    150     (1900).    as    amended,    48 
U.  S. C, sec.  562  (1952). 


In  the  reported  opinion  the  court  denle<l 
a  motion  to  dismiss.**  After  trial  the  Judge 
announced  orally  his  decision  to  grant  the 
requested  relief."  Congress  then  rendered 
the  case  moot.  In  an  amendment  to  the 
Organic  Act  it  laid  out  new  Hawaiian  legis- 
lative districts,  shitted  authority  to  redls- 
trlct  from  the  legislature  to  the  governcar, 
and  authorized  the  territorial  supreme  court 
to  compel  the  governor's  action  by  manda- 
mus.»«  The  meager  legislative  history  con- 
tains no  reference  to  Dyer  v.  KazuKisa  Abe, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  see  more  than 
coincidence  In  the  fact  that  the  first  re- 
apportionment In  50  years  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  Initial  success  of  the  litigation."* 
In  these  examples  of  the  use  or  threatened 
use  of  the  election  at  large  there  Is  no  hint 
of  the  unenforceability  of  a  decree  of  re- 
sistance by  either  the  State  legislatures  or 
Congress.  And  the  legislatures  have  In  fact 
moved  Independently  toward  affirmative  ap- 
proval  of  a  Judicial  role  In   apportionment. 

Ten  States.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  have 
adopted  constitutional  provisions  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  apportionment  away  from, 
the  political  branch.  A  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  of  Washington  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1958.  In 
7  of  these  13  plans,  a  special  board,"  or  the 
secretary  of  state, •*  is  designated  to  reappor- 
tion if  the  legislature  does  not  do  so  on 
schedule.  In  the  remaining  6  the  appor- 
tionment Job  has  been  taken  from  the  legis- 
lature entirely  and  given  to  a  board,-'  the 
secretary  of  state."'  or  the  governor .'■= 


"<  The  opinion  ends  with  a  fervent  plea 
for  judicial  action  on  apportionment:  "The 
people  of  Hawaii  need  no  court  intervention 
to  insure  a  democratic  school  system.  They 
do  need  Judicial  aid  in  achieving  a  demo- 
cratic legislature.  Any  distinction  between 
racial  and  geographic  discrimination  is  arti- 
ficial and  unrealistic  •  •  *. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  time  has  come,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  marked  the  way.  when  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  reversal 
of  the  traditional  reluctance  of  Judicial  inter- 
venUon  in  legislative  reapportionment.  TTie 
whole  thrust  of  today's  legal  climate  is  to 
end  unconstitutional  discrimination.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  preclude  Judicial  relief  when 
a  mainspring  of  representative  government 
Is  impaired.  Legislators  have  no  immunity 
from  the  Constitution."  (138  F.  Supp.  at 
236)      (Footnotes  omitted  ) 

•■'See  Dyer  v.  Kazuhisa  Abe,  No.  1435,  D. 
Hawaii,  Dec.  28.  1956. 

"^70  Stat.  903  (1956),  48  U.  S  C,  sec. 
562  (supp.  IV,  1957).  The  provisions  con- 
form to  those  in  the  proposed  Hawaiian 
state  constitution,  note   191   Infra. 

"  Neither  committee  report  suggests  the 
origin  of  the  bill,  and  there  was  no  floor 
debate.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  2031,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1956);  S.  Rept.  No.  2643, 
84th  Con?,  2d  sess.  (1956);  102  Cong.  Rec. 
7601,  13907.  14450  (1956).  John  F.  Dyer, 
plaintiff  and  attorney  in  the  lawsuit,  thinks 
the  decision  "played  a  large  part  in  getting 
the  bill  through  Congress."  Letter  to  the 
WTiter,  December  19,  1956. 

""California  Constitution,  art.  4.  sec.  6; 
Illinois  Constitution,  art.  4.  sec.  8;  Michigan 
Constitution,  art.  5.  sec.  4;  South  Dakota 
Constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  5;  Texas  Constitu- 
tion, art.  3.  sec.  28;  S,  J.  Res.  12.  Washington 
Legislature,    35th    regular   session    (1957). 

"Oregon  Constitution,  art.  4,  sec.  6. 

"Arkansas  Constitution,  amend.  23;  Ohio 
Constitution,  art.  11,  sec.  11;  Missouri  Con- 
stitution, art.  3,  sees.  7,  8  (for  Missouri  Sen- 
ate). 

"Arizona  Constitution,  art.  4.  pt.  2,  sec.  1; 
Missouri  Constitution,  art.  3.  sees.  2,  3.  In 
Missouri  the  secretary  of  state  assigns  seats 
In  the  lower  house  to  counties  according  to 
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In  eight  of  these  States  and  Territories 
the  courts  are  speclflcally  authorized  by  the 
plans — or  have  actually  exercised  the 
power — to  compel  reapportionment  by  man- 
d.imus  or  other  writ,  to  compel  adherence 
to  standards  of  equality  and  or  to  revise  the 
rtUtrlcts  themselves."*  In  two  other  of  these 
States  the  courts  have  Indicated  that  they 
would  review  apportionments  In  appropriate 
cases.**  In  the  remaining  three  States  there 
has  been  no  test  of  a  court  role.  And  the 
threat  of  elections  at  large  Is  used  In  two 
of  the  State  plans  as  a  device  to  force  reap- 
portionment. The  Illinois  House  and  the 
Missouri  Senate  must  be  elected  at  large  If 
new  apportionments  are  not  made  by  fixed 
dates.* 

C.  Legislative  responsibility 
The  philosophy  underlying  the  opinion  In 
Colegrove    v.    Green    Is   summed    up    In    one 
sentence  of  the  opinion: 

"It  Is  hostile  to  a  democratic  system  to  In- 
volve the  Judiciary  lu  the  politics  of  the 
people."  " 

The  argument  Is  that  In  a  democracy  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  the  courts  weakens  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
voters."     And  so  those  Injuied  by  unfair  dis- 


an  automatic  population  formula.  In  coun- 
ties entitled  to  more  than  one  seat  the  local 
governing  body  draws  the  districts. 

"-  Hawaii  proposed  State  constitution,  art. 
3.  sec.  4;  Alaska  proposed  State  constitution, 
art.  6.  sees  3,  8.  10. 

>"  The  eight  are  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska  proposed  State  constitution,  art.  6, 
sec.  11.  Decided  cases  are:  Smith  v.  Board 
of  Apportionment  (219  Ark.  611.  243  S.  W.  2d 
755  (1951))  (court  ordered  board  to  give  1 
county  additional  senator,  drop  1  .seat  else- 
where): Pickens  v.  Board  of  Apportionment. 
(220  Ark  145.  246  8.  W.  2d  556  (1952)  )  (court 
aisapproved  board  action  after  Smith  case, 
and  revised  apportionment  Itself):  Shaw  v. 
Adkins  (202  Ark  856.  153  S  W  2d  415  (  1941  )  ) 
(court  shifted  four  seats  In  house  reappor- 
tionment); Preisler  v.  Doherty  (365  Mo.  460, 
284  S.  W.  2d  427  (19J5i;  State  ex  rel.  Herbert 
V.  Bricker  (139  Ohio  St.  499,  41  N  E  2d  377 
(1£42))  (board  compelled  by  mandamus  to 
revise  reapportionment). 

■"  In  Board  of  Supervisors  v.  Pratt  (47  Ariz. 
633.  57  P.  2d  1220  (1936)),  the  court  refrained 
from  granting  relief  on  the  merits;  the  im- 
plication w,i3  that  It  would  grant  relief  in  an 
appropriate  case.  In  addition  Arizona  Con- 
stitution, art.  6,  sec.  4,  gives  the  supreme 
court  original  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  writs 
of  mandamus  brought  against  "all  State 
omcers.""  In  Donovan  v.  Holzman  (8  III.  2d 
87,  132  N.  E.  2d  501  (1956)).  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  found  no  violation  of  the 
Illinois  constitution  but  Indicated  It  would 
grant  relief  In  a  proper  case.  Id.  at  93  132 
N.  E.  2d  at  506  (dictum). 

•^The  simplest  comment  on  all  these  de- 
vices to  force  reapportionment  Is  that  they 
have  worked.  All  10  States  with  special  re- 
apportionment procedures  already  function- 
ing have  actually  redlstrlcted  since  1950. 
Council  of  State  Governments,  op.  cit.  supra 
note  11.  at  96.  After  Te.xas'  approval  In  1948 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  setting  up 
a  new  apportionment  procedure  to  be  used 
In  the  event  of  legislative  Inaction,  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  redlstrlctlng  act  for  the  first 
time  In  27  years.  See  McClaln,  Compulsory 
Reapportionment,  40  National  Municipal 
Review  305  (  1951  )  . 
••328  U.  S   at  553   54. 

•'  The  best-known  statement  of  Justice 
Frankfurters  views  In  this  regard  appears  In 
the  first  Flag  Salute  case,  Minersville  School 
Dist.  V.  Gobitis  (310  U.  8.  586,  600  ( 1940)  )  : 

"Where  all  the  effective  means  of  Inducing 
political  changes  are  left  free  from  Interfer- 
ence, education  In  the  abandonment  of 
foolish  leglslaUon  U  Itself  a  training  in  Ub- 


trlcts  are  remitted  to  the  State  legislatures 
and  to  Congress  for  relief.  If  this  Is  not  a 
cynical  resolution  of  the  problem — and  It 
surely  Is  not  so  Intended — Its  premise  must 
be  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  chance  of  ac- 
tion In  the  legislative  branches.  But  the 
historical  evidence  Indicates  that  there  Is  no 
basis  whatsoever  for  this  pretplse. 

Legislative  fairness  In  districting  is  In- 
hibited by  factors  built  Into  our  political 
structure.  Once  a  group  has  the  dominant 
position — as  the  rural  legislators  generally 
have — Its  overriding  Interest  Is  to  maintain 
that  position.'*  The  motives  of  most  In- 
dividual legislators  are  Just  as  selfish.  Any 
substantial  change  In  districts  means  that 
the  members  must  face  new  constituents  and 
deal  with  uncertainties — In  short  undergo 
risks  that  few  politicians  would  vol'intarlly 
put  upon  themselves.  Voting  for  a  lair  ap- 
portionment bill  would  Iti  miiny  cases  mean 
voting  oneself  out  of  offlce.  That  Is  too 
much  to  ask  of  most  politicians.  The  result 
Is  that  the  State  legislatures  do  not  reappor- 
tion fairly  or,  more  commonly,  do  not  re- 
apportion at  all.  Some  recent  examples  of 
the  performance  of  State  legislatures  on  ap- 
portionment problems  Indicate  how  futile  It 
Is  to  remit  the  di.senfranchl.sed  for  relief  to 
the  body  which  has  failed  to  enfranchise 
them. 

The  Mnryland  constitution  provides  that 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  every 
20  years  a  proposal  fir  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, to  be  called  by  the  general  assembly 
If  the  voters  approve."  The  voters  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  a  convention  at  their 
most  recent  opportunity.  In  1950,  but  the 
malapportloned  assembly  refused  to  call  one 
for  fear  It  might  revise  the  constitution's 
apportionment  provisions.' 

If  the  Florida  legislature  falls  to  reappor- 
tion In  regular  session,  the  constitution  re- 
quires the  legislators  to  sit  In  special  session 
luitil  they  act.'  A  special  session  vas  called 
In  June  1955,  and  sat.  with  several  recesses, 
until  the  new  legislature  was  elected  In 
1956.  The  special  session  made  minor,  auto- 
matic changes  in  the  allotment  of  house 
se.its  but  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  form- 
ula for  the  reapportionment  of  the  senate 
acceptable  to  the  Governor/'  a"he  legislature 
then  moved  to  amend  the  constitution  to 
drop  the  required  continuous  special  session 
for  apportionment.* 

In  Washington  the  legislature  had  not 
been  reapportioned  since  an  Initiative  meas- 
ure of  1930.  In  1956  an  Initiative  measure 
got  on   the  ballot.     Neither  party  organiza- 


erty.  To  flRht  out  the  wl.»e  ure  of  le:;Islatlve 
authority  In  the  forum  of  public  opinion  and 
before  legislative  assemblies  rather  than  to 
transfer  such  a  contest  to  the  Judicial  arena, 
serves  to  vindicate  the  self-confidence  of  a 
free  people." 

Consider  the  relatlon.-hip  of  the  qu.illfvln(? 
clause  which  opens  this  passage  to  the  prob- 
lem of  malapportionment. 

"See,  e  g,  Aumnn,  Rural  Ohio  Hangs  On 
(46  N.-\fl    Munlc.  Rev.    189   (1957)). 

"'Maryland  constitution,  art.   14,  sec.  2. 

'See  Tabor,  The  Gerrymandering  of  State 
and  Federal  Legislative  Districts  (16  Md  L 
Rev.  277.  283  n.  29   (1956)  ). 

'Florida  constitution,  art.  7,  sec.  3, 

'The  Florida  constitution  provides  an 
automatic  formula  for  apportionment  of  the 
house:  3  seats  each  to  the  5  most  populous 
counties,  2  seats  to  the  next  18  counties,  and 
1  seat  to  each  of  the  remaining  counties. 
Ibid.  The  change  made  by  the  special  ses- 
sion was  simply  to  switch  2  counties  In  the 
1-seat  group  with  2  In  the  2-seat  group  be- 
cause of  population  changes  See  Havard  & 
Beth.  Rural  Politics  In  an  Urban  State:  A 
Study  of  the  Florida  Legislature  (unpub- 
lished manuscript  at  Louisiana  Stete  Uni- 
versity) . 

•See  46   Nafl   Munlc.   Rev.   578    (1957). 


tlon  supported  It.'  but  It  passed*  There- 
upon the  newly  elected  legislature— elected 
from  the  old  districts — passed  an  act  amend- 
ing the  Initiative  stjitute  l>eyond  recognition 
by  creating  less  equitable  districts."  A  suit 
was  brought  in  the  State  supreme  court 
seeking  mandamus  to  require  use  of  the 
Initiative  measure.  The  court,  dividing  6 
to  4,  denied  the  writ'  At  least  one  other 
State  court  has  prevented  legislative  sabo- 
tage of  a  popularly  Initiated  reapportion- 
ment. The  last  general  redlstrlctlng  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature  was  accomplished  by 
Initiative  In  1932.  The  legislature  passed 
Its  own,  less  equitable  statute  In  1933,  but 
the  courts  threw  It  out.* 

A  recent  analysis  of  malapportionment  In 
the  State  legislatures  demonstrates  what  can 
be  expected  If  the  problem  is  left  to  the  leg- 
islatures themselves."'  It  chows  that  the 
upper  houses  In  38  States  were  less  represen- 
tative of  population  In  1955  than  In  11*37.  and 
the  lower  houses  le.'^s  representative  In  35  of 
the  46  Slates  for  which  data  were  available. 

The  State  legislatures  have  also  had  full 
control  over  Congressional  districts,  and  the 
results  are  similar.  A  table  appended  to  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurters  opinion  In  Colegrove 
listed  the  most  and  least  populous  districts 
In  each  State  In  1946  '  A  comparison  with 
the  same  figures  for  1957  "  shows  that  the 
disparity  has  Increased  In  27  States.  10 
States  cannot  be  rated  because  of  elections  at 
large.  In  only  11  States  have  the  Congres- 
sional districts  become  more  equltal>le.  And 
all  but  2  of  those  States  were  encouraged  to 
redlstrlct  because  they  lost  or  gained  seats  In 
the  1950  cenfus  As  to  any  hope  for  reform 
through  the  State  legislatures,  a  SUte  court 
was  surely  correct  when  It  said  many  years 
ago: 

"It  would  be  Idle  and  useless  to  recommit 
such  an  apportionment  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  body  that  made  It."  '* 

That  Congress  can  elTectlvely  enforce  equi- 
table districting — the  alternative  suggestion 
In  Colegrove— Is  flatly  negatived  by  history 
and  by  political  horse  sense.  Twice  In  the 
House,  in  1901  '•  and  1910  ' •  seating  of  a  Mem- 
ber has  been  challei:ged  on  the  ground  that 
his  district  did  noi  meet  standards  of  equal- 
ity. Both  challenges  were  rejected.  Com- 
mittee reports  advanced  four  reasons  for  not 
excluding  elected  Members  from  their  seats 
as  a  device  to  enforce  district  equality;    (1) 
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'See  45  Id  nt  417  (1956V  gun'gestlng  this 
ren.?on:  The  Seattle  Times  points  out  that 
key  committees  of  tKJth  parties  are  domi- 
nated by  representatives  of  the  less  populous 
districts. 

•Stuart.  Women  Carry  the  Day.  46  Nafl 
Munlc   Rev.  66  ( 1957). 

■  Legislators  Mangle  Districting  Plan,  46 
Nafl  Munlc    Rev.  245   (1957). 

'State  ex  rel.  OConnell  v.  Meyers,  319  P 
2d  828  (Wash    1957). 

'See  Armstrong  v.  Mitten.  95  Colo.  425, 
37  P  2d  757  (  1934).  An  even  more  Intricate 
Interplay  of  court  and  legislature  occurred 
recently  In  Wisconsin  with  the  State  su- 
preme court  finally  voiding  an  approved 
constitutional  amendment  on  apportionment 
and  reinstating  a  more  equitable  districting 
plan  previously  enacted.  See  State  ex  rel. 
Thomson  v  Zimmerman,  204  Wis.  644.  60 
N.  W.  2d  416  (1953):  Young,  Court  Settles 
Apportionment.  43  Nafl  Munlc.  Rev  398 
(1954). 

'"  Dauer  St  Kelsay,  supra,  note  23.  at  573. 

>'328U   S.  at  557. 

"  See  Congressional  Directory,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  3    175  (  1957). 

"State  ex  rel.  Attorney  General  v.  Cun- 
ningham (81  Wis.  440.  483-484.  51  N  W  )  724. 
730  (1892). 

"See  1  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sec    313   (1907). 

'•See  6  Cannon,  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  sec.  53  (i935>. 


Such  BCtlon  would  leave  th«  Toten  In  the 
affected  dUtrlct«  without  any  representation 
for  2  years.  (2)  It  would  put  enforcement 
of  the  equality  requirement  In  the  bands  of 
the  transitory  House  majority  and  might  lead 
to  politicking  on  a  larger  scale  with  the 
apportionment  problem.  (3)  Members  wotild 
be  prey  to  constant  uncertainty,  not  know- 
ing when  their  seats  might  become  pawns  in 
ctjme  party  struggle  In  the  House.  (4)  To 
enforce  equality  spasmodically  by  occasional 
challenges  to  seating  would  be  unfair  and 
metTectlve;  It  should  be  done  "universally," 
as  to  all  distrlcu.'* 

These  objections  to  enforcement  by  the 
House  seem  unanswerable.  Other  sugges- 
tions for  Congressional  enforcement  seem 
equally  to  lack  merit.  It  has  been  sug- 
fefcted.  for  exiunple.  that  Congress  direct 
the  withholding  of  Federal-aid  funds  from 
Sutes  with  Inequitable  distrlcu.  or  that 
Congress  draw  all  the  districts  itself  or  set 
np  a  national  board  to  do  so."  The  po- 
litical abeurdlty  of  these  proposals  needs  no 
comment. 

It  Is  dlfncult  to  see  how  a  policy  of  equal 
Congres-slonal  representation  can  be  en- 
forced as  It  should  be  enforced — be- 
fore elections,  nationally.  nonpolitlcal- 
ly — without  the  use  of  the  Judiciary. 
Representative  Cet.ler'8  proposed  apportion- 
ment legislation  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
a  Judicial  role.  It  would  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  its  standard  of  equality  In 
these  terms: 

"Any  establishment  of  Congresslonnl  dis- 
tricts In  any  State  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view, at  the  suit  of  any  citizen  of  such 
State,  by  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  dlaUlct  in  which  such  citizens 
(sic]   resides."" 

Surely  the  Supreme  Court  would  carry 
out  the  function  of  enforcing  equality  In 
Congre.«islonal  districts  if  Congress  so 
ordered  '•  But  a  realist  must  recognize  that 
legislation  like  the  Celler  bill  has  little 
chance  of  paFsage.  Members  of  Congress 
are  no  more  likely  to  vote  themselves  out 
of  ofBce  than  are  State  legislators.  The  real 
alternatives  would  seem  to  be  Intervention 
by  the  Federal  courts  or  continued  Inaction. 

v.  THl  COITBTS  SHOULB  ACT 

Unequal  dUtrlcU  have  been  part  of  the 
American     political     scene,    as     Mr.    Justice 

'*  H.  Rept  No.  3000.  66th  Cong  .  2d  sess.  4 
(1901);  U.  Rept.  No.  1695.  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
(1910)  (minority  report)  (printed  In  46  Con- 
oRcssioNAi,  Rscoao  8699,  8708  (1910)).  The 
niuiorlty  of  the  committee  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, bee  4«  Id.  at  1398  (1911);  6  Cannon, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sec  53,  at  47  (1935). 

'•'Comment.  Methods  for  Guaranteeinff 
Equality  in  Congrcy.stonal  Districts.  43  III.  Li. 
Rev.   180,  202  03   (1948). 

'■H.  R  111.  85th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1957). 
To  be  certain  of  achleviug  Its  purpose  the 
bill  would  perhaps  need  some  revision.  ( 1  ) 
"E.stablifihmenl'  of  districts  might  be  con- 
strued narrowly  to  cover  only  new  appor- 
tionments. (2)  To  be  sure  of  adequate 
standing  It  might  be  well  to  specify  that 
complaluanu  be  qualified  voters  as  well  as 
citlzerxs.  (3)  It  would  be  wise  to  spell  out 
In  the  legislation  t!ie  exact  relief  to  be 
granted  when  districts  are  adjudged  void — 
e   g  ,  election  at  large. 

"  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Colegrove  philos- 
ophy would  carry  the  Supreme  Court  so  far 
as  to  reject  a  direct  assignment  by  Congress 
to  the  courts  of  a  duty  to  review  Congres- 
sional apportionments.  To  do  so  the  Court 
would  have  to  find  the  duty  onconsUtu- 
tional,  as  beyond  the  Judicial  power  for  lack 
of  genuine  case  or  controversy  or  as  advis- 
ory In  character.  Cf.  Hayburn's  Case.  2  U.  a. 
(2  DaU.)  400  (1792):  sod  Justice  Prank- 
further's  comment  on  Uiat  case  In  TextiU 
Workeri  ▼.  Linooln  MiU$,  358  U.  8.  448.  4«4 
(1967)    (dissenting  opinion). 


Frankfurter  observed  In  Colegrove.  for  gen- 
erations. Why,  then,  should  the  Federal 
courts  undertake  at  this  time  to  deal  with  the 
problem?  The  preliminary  observation  may 
b«  made  that  no  legitimate  Interests  or  ex- 
pectations have  become  settled  as  a  result 
of  past  Judicial  Inaction.  But  there  are 
affirmative  reasons  for  Intervention  now  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

First,  the  provisions  of  a  Constitution 
drawn  with  "purposeful  vagueness"  *  have 
always  been  Interpreted  and  enforced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  accordance  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  Government  and  society.  In- 
terests which  at  one  time  received  no  Judicial 
protection  have  been  given  that  protection 
when  their  Importance  emerged.  It  was  al- 
most 60  years,  for  example,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  any  protection  for  free 
speech  In  the  14th  amendment" 

The  elTects  of  malapportionment  are  much 
graver  today  than  they  were  a  century  ago. 
In  a  day  when  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sisted primarily  on  tariff  revenues,  unequal 
representation  could  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
significant evil;  Government  Itself  had  a  less 
significant  Impact  on  society.  But  when  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  spend  a  third 
of  the  national  Income,  when  they  are  relied 
upon  to  regulate  every  aspect  of  a  complex 
Industrial  civilization,  the  consequences  of 
unequal  representation  are  correspondingly 
more  severe.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation and  change  In  Its  character  make  even 
more  urgent  the  need  for  regular,  equitable 
adjustment  of  representation. 

Second,  in  weighing  the  appropriateness 
of  Judicial  Intervention,  courts  consider  not 
only  the  gravity  of  the  evil  a.ssalled  but  the 
unlikelihood  of  Its  correction  by  other 
means  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  tentative  efforts  to  outline  a  modern 
philosophy  of  Judicial  review.  These  efforts 
at  articulation  began  wltli  the  suggestion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stone,  in  his  footnote  to  Carolene 
Products,'-  that  courts  should  be  more  exact- 
ing In  their  view  of  restrictions  on  political 
liberties.  Just  before  he  went  on  the  Court, 
Robert  H.  Jackson  commented: 

"IWihen  the  channels  of  opinion  and  of 
peaceful  persuasion  are  corrupted  or  clogged, 
these  political  correctives  can  no  longer  be 
relied  on.  and  the  democratic  system  is 
threatened  at  Its  most  vital  point.  In  that 
event  the  Court,  by  intervening,  restores  the 
processes  of  democratic  government;  it  does 
not  disrupt  them.  •    •   • 

"(A)  court  which  is  governed  by  a  sense 
of  self-restraint  does  not  thereby  become 
paralyzed.  It  simply  conserves  Its  strength 
to  strike  more  telling  blows  in  the  cause  of 
'»  working  democracy."  ^ 

Particular  formulations  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,"  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
general  agreement  in  the  Supreme  Court  to- 


=•  Frankfurter,  the  Judicial  Process  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Of  Law  and  Men  31,  37 
(1956). 

»'  See  GitJow  v.  New  York  (268  V.  S.  652, 
866  (1925)).  As  late  as  1922  the  Court  had 
said  that  the  14th  amendment  placed  no 
limits  on  State  control  of  speech.  Pruden- 
tial Ins.  Co.  V.  Cheek,  259  V.  8.  530,  543 
(1922). 

"  United  States  v.  Carolene  Products  Co^ 
304  U.  S.  144,  152  n.  4  (1938)  : 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  consider  now  whether 
legislation  which  restricts  those  political 
processes  which  can  ordinarily  be  expected 
to  bring  about  repeal  of  undesirable  legisla- 
tion, is  to  be  subjected  to  more  exacting 
Judicial  scrutiny  under  the  general  prohibi- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment  than  are  most 
other  types  of  legislation. 

"  Jackson,  The  Struggle  for  Judicial  Su- 
premacy 286  (1941). 

»•  See  Justice  Frankfurter^  criticism  of  the 
phrtkse  "preferred  poBtUon**  In  Kovaca  r. 
Cooper.  330  U.  S.  77.  »0  (1949)  (conciuring 
opinion) . 


day  that  what  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  has 
called  "the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  fre« 
society"  "  deserve  special  Judicial  protection. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  conception  sug- 
gested so  far  is  that  the  courts  should  be  fre« 
to  step  in  when  the  political  process  provides 
no  Inner  check,  as  in  the  case  of  legislation 
affecting  Interests  which  have  no  voice  in  the 
legislature." 

TTie  Supreme  Court  has  applied  these  prin- 
ciples especially  in  the  area  of  free  speech. 
If  speech  by  a  dissident  minority  is  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  the  political  health  of 
society  to  deserve  special  Judicial  protection, 
surely  there  U  greater  warrajit  for  interven- 
tion by  the  courts  when  "the  stream*  of  leg- 
islation •  •  •  become  poisoned  at  the 
source.""  Of  what  use  is  the  right  of  a 
minority — or  a  majority,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  malapportloned  districts — to  apply  per- 
sua.«;lon  If  the  very  machinery  of  government 
prevents  political  change? 

Malapportionment  Is  a  disease  Incur- 
able by  legislative  physic.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  the  Federal  courts  can  pro- 
vide a  quick,  complete  remedy.  What  they 
have  to  offer  is  chiefly  their  educational  and 
moral  Influence.  Judge  Wyzanski  has  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  "has  perhaps  beea 
primarily  an  educational  force  rather  than 
an  absolute  restraint.  And  no  estimate  of 
the  role  of  the  Court  can  overlook  the  con- 
tribution which  Judicial  opinions  have  made 
to  political  thinking."  * 

Judging  by  the  available  evidence.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  political  branches  would  re- 
spond to  moral  leadership  from  the  judiciary 
on  the  apportionment  Issue.  The  benefits 
that  the  courts  can  bring  to  the  process  will 
follow  from  their  merely  taking  Jurisdiction 
and  requiring  argument  on  the  merits. 
Perhaps  a  spirit  of  commonsense  self-limi- 
tation would  weigh  against  the  Federal 
courts'  granting  relief  in  many  cases.  But 
for  the  first  time  those  responsible  for  un- 
equal representation  would  have  to  seek  a 
Justification  better  than  the  mere  possessloa 
of  power."" 

The  Federal  courts  cannot  remake  politics. 
But  they  can  be  a  conscience,  expressing 
Ideas  which  take  root  in  public  and  political 
opinion.     Professor  Freund  has  put  It: 

"The  question  is  not  whether  the  courts 
can  do  everything  but  whether  they  can  do 

^  Frankfurter,  Mr.  Ju.slice  Holmes  and  the 
Supreme  Court  51  (1938). 

"In  Edwards  v.  California,  314  U.  S.  160 
(1941),  the  Court  Invalidated  California  leg- 
islation which  set  up  bars  to  the  entry  Into 
the  State  of  itinerant  "Okies."  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Coiu-t,  Justice  Byrnes  wrote: 

|T|he  Indigent  nonresidents  who  are  the 
real  victims  of  the  statute  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  exert  political  pressure 
upon  the  California  Legislature  in  order  to 
obtain  a  change  of  policy. 

Id.  at  174.  Professor  Freund  has  articulat- 
ed this  approach.  See  Freund,  The  Supreme 
Court  and  Civil  Liberties.  4  Vand.  L.  Rev.  533 
( 1951 ) .  See  also  South  Carolina  State  High-' 
■way  Department  v.  Barnwell  Bros.,  Inc.  (303 
U.  S.  177,  185  n.  2  (1938));  Curtis  Uons 
Under  the  Throne.  327-328  ( 1947) . 

^  Chafee.  Congressional  Reapportionment 
(42  Harv.  L    Rev.  1015.  1016  (1929)). 

*  Wyzanski.  Book  Review,  57  Harvard  Law 
Review,  389.  393  (1944). 

"  Con>pare  the  attitude  of  officials  defend- 
ing against  apportionment  suits  on  Jurisdic- 
tional grounds.  The  lower-cotu-t  opinion  in 
Colegrove  said: 

"Plaintiffs'  contention,  not  seriously  dis- 
puted by  the  defendants.  Is  that  the  Illinois 
Reapportionment  Act  is  unconstitutional. 
•    •    • 

"Defendants'  answer  is  expressed  briefly 
and  tersely.  "Granted — What  of  It?'  "  Cole- 
grove V.  Green  (64  F,  Supp.  632,  633  (N.  D. 
in. 1946). 
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■omething.  Moreover,  the  cleavage  between 
growth  from  within  and  alteration  imposed 
Jrom  without  Is  not  absolute.  Education 
and  the  practice  of  self-improvement  may  be 
fostered  by  Judlcloua  Judicial  Interven- 
tion."*' 

Americans  have  traditionally  looked  to  the 
courts  for  moral  values,  as  they  have  tended 
to  think  politically  In  terms  of  moral  Judg- 
ments. Whatever  their  merits,  these  are  our 
traditions.  Only  by  putting  them  to  u.se. 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  courts,  can  we 
begin  to  solve  the  problem  of  unequal  repre- 
sentation. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  F.  HENRY, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COOSA-ALA- 
BAMA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  AS- 
SOCIATION, INC. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanin  ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Boykin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Henry,  president  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  Improvement  Association.  Inc.. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  behalf  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  planning  funds  for  Millers  Ferry 
niultipurpo.se  dam,  Alabama  River,  on 
May  15,  1958. 

Statement  or  Robert  F.  Henry.  President 
OF  THE  Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association.  Inc..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Robert  P  Henry,  I  reside 
In  Montgomery.  Ala  ,  and  appear  before  you 
today  In  the  c.ipaclty  of  president  of  the 
Coosft-Alabrima  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. The  association  Is  organized  for  the 
■peclfic  purpose  of  sponsoring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  waterway  for 
navigation,  power,  and  other  purpo.ses  from 
Mobile.  Ala  .  to  Rome,  O.i  .  a  distance  of 
approximately  585  river  miles.  The  associa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has 
a  membership  comprised  of  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  businessmen,  industrialists, 
and  individuals  throughout  the  entire  river 
basin. 

Please  let  me  express  to  rou  g<*ntlemen 
the  appreciation  of  our  aRsoclatlon  for  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  In  our 
effort  to  convince  you  of  tlic  need  for  expe- 
diting the  development  of  this  ijreat  water- 
way, and  to  request  your  approval  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  for  planning  purposes 
of  Millers  Ferry  Dam  (Wilcox  County),  Ala- 
bama River,  the  Initial  project  as  designated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  as  authorized 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved  by 
the  70th  Congress,  Ist  session,  March  1945. 
We  also  request  approval  of  the  item  In  the 
1959  Hscal  year  budget  In  the  amount  of 
$20,000.  the  sum  required  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  complete  the  comprehensive 
Investigation  of  the  Alabama-Coosa  River. 

The  original  authorization  as  approved 
by  Congress  and  recommended  by  the  Corps 
of  EuRineers  provided  for  the  development 
of  a  navigation  channel  9  feet  deep  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Alabama  River  to  Mont- 
gomery, a  distance  of  300  miles,  by  means 
of  a   low-lift  lock  and  dam  at  Claiborne,  2 
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multiple-purpose  dams  at  Millers  Ferry  and 
Jones  Bluff,  with  supplemental  channel 
work  on  the  Alabama  River  below  Claiborne. 
In  addition,  the  authorization  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  power  dam  with  pro- 
visions for  a  lock  at  Howell  Mill  Shoals  on 
the  Coosa  River,  approximately  116  miles 
north  of  Montgomery. 

In  1953,  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Power  Comml.s- 
slon  to  construct  4  hydroelectric  dams  and 
Increase  the  capacity  of  1  hydroelectric  dam 
already  in  operation  on  the  Coosa  River. 
As  a  result  of  this  application  by  the  power 
company,  the  83d  Congress,  2d  session,  en- 
acted Public  Law  43G  which  Is  quoted  In 
part  below: 

"Sec.  2.  The  authorization  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Alabama-Coo.sa  Rivers 
and  tributaries,  as  provided  In  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  approved  March  2.  1945. 
insofar  as  it  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  Coosa  River  for  the  development  of 
electric  power.  Is  hereby  8usi)ended  to  per- 
mit the  development  of  the  Coosa  River, 
Ala  .  and  On.,  by  a  series  of  dams  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  a  license,  if 
is.«ued,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Power  Act 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  this  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  In  any  way  the  authorlza- 
tloii  of  the  development  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  and  tributaries  other  than  that 
portion  of  tlie  development  involvlni;  proj- 
ects on  the  Coosa  River  or  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  Issue  a 
license  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
Coosa  River  by  States  or  municipalities 
vnider  section  7  (a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  or  to  find  under  section  7  (b)  of  said 
act  that  the  development  should  be  under- 
taken  by   the  United   States  Itself." 

E.fforts  have  been  made  to  Initiate  devel- 
opment of  the  Alabama  River  and  last  year 
we  appeared  bcff>re  the  House  subcommittee 
during  May  at  which  time  we  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  purpose 
stated  above  Wc  were  not  successful  In 
having  our  request  granted  by  the  Houxe 
of  Representatives.  We  did  secure  consid- 
eration In  the  Senate  for  a  portion  of  the 
appropriation,  however,  when  the  conferees 
met  to  con.slder  differences  In  the  H.iuse  and 
Senate  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  the  House 
conferees  dui  not  afjree  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  b?neflt-to-co8t 
ratio  was  connlderfd  somewhat  low,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
103,  part   11.  p:ige  145,^8 

The  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  furnlnhed 
us  a  revised  data  sheet  in  March  19.^8  per- 
taining to  the  authorized  projects  on  the 
Alab.ima  River;  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is 
now  1  08  to  1  and  the  lonnth  of  the  locks 
has  been  extended  150  feet  over  previous 
specifications.  This  change  dennltely  In- 
creased the  cost  of  these  project.s.  but  they 
remain  economically  Justified.  While  we  re- 
alize this  Increase  In  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  is  not  of  great  significance,  we  do 
believe  that  although  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  efficient  and  painstaking,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  In  most  instances  they  are  ultra- 
conservative  in  their  estimates  in  arrlvlnf?  at 
the  fea.Hlblllty  of  a  project.  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  it  Is  possible  when  the  author- 
ized projects  on  the  Alabama  River  are  con- 
structed and  the  extension  of  ImprovemenU 
for  navigation  on  the  Coosa  River  Is  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  accomplished,  the 
entire  river  system  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Alabama  River  to  Rome,  Oa  .  will  in  all 
probability  show  a  larger  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  CongresB  approved  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and  prior  years 
for  6  multiple-purpose  projects  and  l  navi- 


gation project  with  lower  beneflt-to-cost  ra- 
tios than  that  of  the  authorized  projects  oa 
the  Alabama  River. 

The  authorized  project*  on  the  Alabama 
River,  covering  a  distance  of  300  miles,  are 
only  a  portion  of  a  partially  developed 
waterway  system  extending  an  additional  285 
miles  from  Montgomery  up  the  Coosa  River 
to  Rome,  Oa  ,  or  585  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the   Alabama   River   to  Rome,   Ga. 

Under  a  previous  license  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  con- 
structed 3  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Cooaa 
River;  namely.  Lay  Dam  In  1915,  Mitchell 
Dam  in  1923.  and  Jordan  Dam  in  1930.  Under 
the  license  issued  for  this  construction,  pro- 
visions were  made  for  future  installation  of 
locks.  This  company  made  application  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  1953  for  a  li- 
cense to  construct  4  additional  hydroelectric 
dams  on  the  Cotjsa  River,  heretofore  referred 
to.  An  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  28.  1954.  returned  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  development  of  the  Cooea  River 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  act 
provided  that  the  dams  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission be  best  adapted  to  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  river;  that  they  provide 
a  substantial  continuous  series  of  pools;  that 
basic  provision  for  future  construction  of 
navigation  facilities  be  included;  that  eco- 
nomic feasible  flf>od-c<)ntrol  storage  t>e  pro- 
vided; and  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  review 
any  plan  of  development  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  plan  with  particular 
reg.Trd  to  flood  control  and  navigation,  and 
Its  adaptability  to  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  entire  basin  development  The  act 
further  required  that  an  application  for  a 
license  be  flled  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  act.  that  construction  of  a  dam  be 
commenced  within  1  year  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  license,  and  that  all  dams  be 
completed  within  10  years  from  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  first  dam.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co  has  met  all  provi- 
sions of  the  act  relating  to  securing  the  li- 
cense, and  the  license  was  Is.*  ued  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  Sei)tember  4, 
1957.  and  accepted  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
on  November  I,S.  1957.  Preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  begin  construction  on  the  flrsl 
of  the  four  dams.  A  Kroundbreaklng  cere- 
m  iny  was  held  on  April  26.  1958.  at  the  site 
of  Weiss  Dam  (Cherokee  County.  Ala  ) .  Coo«a 
River,  the  flrst  of  the  dams  to  be  constructed. 
Approximately  10.000  persons  from  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  Basin  were  In  attend- 
ance at  this  ceremony. 

The  3  dams  now  In  operation  on  the 
Cooea  River,  the  4  proposed  drms  to  be  con- 
structed, and  the  expansion  of  the  capacity 
of  1  of  the  present  dams  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  to  the  power  company  of  $120 
million,  togctlier  with  3  other  hydroelectric 
dams  located  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Alabama,  will  Increase  the 
hydroelectric  plant  capacity  from  489.700 
kilowatts  to  911.400  kilowatts  of  capacity. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  system  has  met  the  criteria  of  the 
present  administration  as  during  the  flrst 
term  of  President  Eisenhower,  he  sUted 
publicly  It  was  his  belief  In  accomplishing 
resource  development  that  a  partnership 
should  be  undertaken  by  private  citizens. 
States,  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  participation  On  Jan- 
uary 6,  1955,  the  President  stated:  "Thl* 
policy  has  encouraged  local  public  bodlea 
and  private  citizens  to  plan  their  own  power 
sources.  Increasing  numbers  of  applications 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  con- 
duct surveys  and  prepare  plana  for  power 
development  are  evidence  of  local  response. 
The  Federal  Government  and  local  and  pri- 
vate organizations  have  been  encouraged  to 
coordinate  their  developments.  This  Is  im- 
portant because  Federal  hydroelectric  devel- 
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opmenta  supply  but  a  rerjr  email  fraction  of 
the  Nations  power  needs.  Such  partnership 
projects  as  Priest  Rapids  in  Washington,  the 
Coosa  River  development  In  Alabama,  and 
the  Markham  Perry  in  Oklahoma  already 
have  the  approval  of  this  Congress  "■ 

As  previously  state*!,  the  Initial  project 
on  the  Alabama  River  as  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  to  resume  preconstruc- 
tlou  planning  of  the  Millers  Ferry  multiple- 
purpose  dam  located  In  Wilcox  County,  Ala. 
The  Initial  and  ultimate  power  installatloii 
In  this  dam  will  be  76,000  kilowatts,  and 
Incldenuily  there  Is  only  one  other  multi- 
ple-purpose dam  planned  on  the  Alabama 
and  when  constructed,  it  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  68,000  kilowatts.  These  two  dams 
will  have  an  average  annual  energy  of  729 
million  kilowatt-hours. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  competent  au- 
thority that  the  electric  energy  generated 
by  these  two  hydroelectric  power  dams  can 
be  utilized  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  dams.  We  also  have  Information  from 
a  reliable  source  that  within  a  10-year  pe- 
riod it  is  estimated  that  the  requirements  for 
electric  energy  in  the  southeastern  area  will 
virtually  double  that  now  being  produced 
and  contemplated  to  be  In  production  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  period  for  which 
plans  have  already  been  made.  Our  iisso- 
cialion  U  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
question  about  the  disposal  of  the  energy 
generated  on  the  Alabama  River  when  the 
dams  are  constructed  at  these  plants  will 
be  located  in  an  area  that  Is  destined  to 
develop   Industrially. 

We  are  confident  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  more  or  less  cognizant  of 
the  transition  taking  place  in  agriculture 
In  the  southeastern  region.  The  farmers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  In  a 
period  of  7  years  have  had  a  reduction  In 
cotton  acreage  of  approximately  48  percent, 
as  in  1949  there  were  557,450  acres  of  cotton 
under  cultivation,  and  In  1966  this  had  been 
reduced  to  290.150  acres.  This  reduction 
was  primarily  brought  alx)ut  by  Government 
regulations.  The  great  reduction  In  cotton 
acreage  has  released  a  great  deal  of  labor 
which  has  not,  and  cannot,  be  absorbed 
within  the  river  basin  or  adjacent  areas, 
consequently  many  of  o»ir  rural  counties 
have  lost  approximately  20  percent  of  their 
population.  We  must  develop  this  river  for 
navigation  and  power  in  order  to  attract 
Industry  and  give  employment  to  those 
sm.TlJ  farmers  who,  by  reason  of  lack  of 
credit,  and  reduction  of  acreage,  of  necessity 
must  leave  the  farm  to  seek  a  livelihood 
In  other  endeavors,  and  also  In  order  to  sup- 
plement the  Income  of  the  other  small  farm- 
ers who  would  like  to  retain  their  farms 
but  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  pro- 
duce Bufflclent  products  to  properly  support 
their  families. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  strong  Nation  when 
a  large  segment  of  the  population  must 
be  uprooted  and  transplanted  to  other  areas 
m  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  and  It  Is 
possible  to  retain  not  only  those  within 
the  river  basin  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment, but  Increase  the  population  of  the 
area  by  developing  the  natural  resources, 
the  greatest  of  these  being  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama River  system.  The  Improvement  of 
this  great  river  for  navigation  Is  the  key 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  southeast. 

The  urban  centers  of  the  river  basin  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds;  however,  the 
small  towns  supported  by  agriculture  are 
gradually  dwindling  away  and  while  the 
urban  centers  have  established  Jn  the  past 
few  years  many  industries,  they  are  not  In 
position  to  secure  the  location  or  establish- 
ment of  heavy  industry  as  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  a  majority  of  heavy  Industries  seek- 
ing sites  desire  locations  on  navigable  water. 
While  the  basin  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  has  shown  substantial  growth  In  that 
31  industries  have  located  and  39  Indus  rles 


have  expanded  their  facilities  within  the 
river  basin  since  January  1,  1955,  there  Is 
ample  room  for  many  additional  industries 
when  the  river  Is  developed,  as  It  should  have 
been  many  years  ago. 

The  basin  adjacent  to  the  Alabama  River 
has  two  of  the  largest  cities  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  namely,  Montgomery,  the 
capital  city  of  Alabama,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  130.000;  and  Selma  with  a 
population  of.  approximately  30,000.  Adja- 
cent to  Montgomery  and  within  a  few  miles 
one  of  the  larger  chemical  companies  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  some  850  acres  of  land  for 
a  plant  site  to  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future.  The  possibility  of  navigation  on  the 
Alabama  River  within  a  reasonable  time  In- 
fluenced this  firm  In  the  purchase  of  the  site. 
Another  multimillion-dollar  firm  has  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  450  acres 
adjacent  to  Selma.  This  plant  will  produce 
high-purlty  magnesium  metal,  and  the  of- 
ficials of  this  firm  stated  emphatically  that 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  site 
location  was  the  potential  development  of 
the  Alabama  River  for  navigation.  Another 
attraction  was  the  fact  that  the  basic  raw 
materials  to  be  used  abound  in  unlimited 
quantities  within  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
Basin. 

Recently  one  of  the  dally  papers  published 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  are  67 
major  industries  which  have  selected  Ala- 
bama waterways  for  their  operations  and  57 
of  these  selected  sites  on  streams  where  barge 
transportation  was  available.  However,  on 
the  Coosa  and  Alabama  Rivers  are  several 
major  Industries  and  among  them  Is  one  of 
the  largest  newsprint  mills  In  the  world, 
which  Is  located  on  the  Coosa  River.  Re- 
cently this  company  installed  the  world's 
largest  paper  machine,  adding  140,000  tons 
yearly  to  the  firms  newsprint  capacity.  The 
machine  can  make  In  a  single  day  a  strip  of 
paper  the  width  of  a  standard-size  newspaper 
and  14.000  miles  long.  In  addition  to  the 
many  industries  already  located  in  the  basin, 
one  of  the  larger  steel  corporations  operates 
8  open-hearth  furnaces  and  2  of  the  largest 
electric  furnaces  In  the  southeastern  region, 
with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  1.197.000.000 
net  tons,  or  22  percent  of  the  Iron  produced 
In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  river  basin  contains  a  large  number 
of  mineral  resources,  namely,  petroleum.  Iron 
ores,  coal,  limestone,  clays,  glass  sand,  graph- 
ite, mica,  manganese,  bauxite,  barite.  marble, 
lignite,  selma  chalk,  fullers  earth,  slate,  tin, 
asbestos,  dolomite,  gravel,  sand  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  only  partially  developed, 
but  the  majority  abound  In  great  quantities 
and  would  be  developed  on  a  commercial 
basis  If  the  rivers  were  made  navigable, 
thereby  adding  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation, 

In  all  the  Southern  States,  Alabama  ranks 
flrst  in  the  production  of  primary  metals, 
with  an  Increase  in  the  period  1939-56  of 
435  percent  as  compared  with  the  average 
Increase  for  the  Nation  of  357  percent  for 
the  same  period.  Alabama  ranked  flrst  in 
the  South  In  production  of  durable  goods, 
with  an  Increase  of  517  percent  from  1936  to 
1956.  Alabama's  Increase  In  all  manufactur- 
ing was  502  percent  during  1939-56,  and  for 
the  same  period  the  Increase  In  production  of 
nondurable  goods  was  489  percent.  TTie 
total  business  volume  for  Alabama  Increased 
439  percent — from  $1,934,000,000  In  1939  to 
$10,426,000,000  In  1956. 

The  Coosa-Alabama  River  Basin  covers  an 
area  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  several  counties  In  north- 
west Georgia,  or  a  total  area  of  approximately 
23,800  square  miles.  There  are  approximately 
I  >',  million  people  living  within  the  drainage 
and  commercial  area  of  the  basin,  and  In 
addition,  the  cities  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  400,000;  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 500,000;  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  150,000  lie  just 


outside  the  basin  of  the  rivers,  "mese  large 
Cities  definitely  Influence  the  economy  of  the 
area.  The  city  of  Birmingham  Is  located 
within  a  distance  of  approximately  30  miles 
of  the  Coosa  River  and  Chattanooga  is  only 
60  miles  from  Rome,  Ga  ,  the  terminus  of 
proposed  navigation  on  the  river  system. 

Based  on  figures  ftirnlshed  cur  association 
by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
State  of  Alabama,  a  total  of  259,086  persons 
were  engaged  in  industrial  employment  as 
of  September  1957  and  of  this  number  95.632 
were  employed  In  the  area  of  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama River  Basin  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
These  figures  Indicate  that  approxlmatelv  40 
percent  of  the  industrial  employees  within 
the  State  worked  within  the  river  basin  and 
is  Indicative  of  the  Industrial  and  business 
progress  made  in  the  area.  An  estimate  of 
available  labor  as  of  April  1958  reveals  that 
46.800  persons  have  made  application  for  em- 
ployment within  the  river  basin  or  approxi- 
mately 49  percent  of  the  labor  supply  Is 
seeking  employment  opportunities.  The 
available  labor  supply  consists  primarily  of 
small  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  who 
are  seeking  supplemental  employment.  The 
development  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
system  will  eventually  relieve  this  critical  un- 
employment situation. 

We  are  confident  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  waterway,  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  can  continue  their 
progress  and.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  keep 
step  with  the  Nation.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  development  Is  not  accomplished  within 
the  immediate  future,  this  area  might  well 
again  be  classed  as  "the  Nation's  number 
one  economic  problem"  as  It  was  so  desig- 
nated a  little  more  than  two  decades  ago. 
The  Southeast  is  leading  and  will  continue 
to  lead  the  Nation  In  progress  for  the  next 
several  years  because  of  its  climate,  annual 
rainfall,  Intelligent  and  ample  labor  supply, 
and  Its  abundance  of  natural  resources  that 
will  be  developed. 

We  can  assure  you  that  practically  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
B.asln  Is  definitely  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  rivers.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  private  capital  of  the  sum  of 
$120  million,  which  meets  the  criteria  of  the 
present  administration,  the  fact  that  the 
authorized  project  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  system  has  been  authorized  for  13 
years  and  has  recently  been  reevaluated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  determined  to 
be  economically  feasible,  certainly  the  de- 
velopment should  be  accomplished  without 
further  delay.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Oa..  Gads- 
den, Annlston,  Talladega,  and  Sylacauga, 
Ala.,  are  highly  Industrialized  and  with  the 
complete  development  of  the  entire  system, 
the  basin  or  the  river  can  be  developed  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  man. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  approve 
the  sum  of  $20,000.  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  completion  of  the  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  Coosa  River,  and  also  we  re- 
quest approval  of  $150,000  for  planning  of 
Millers  Ferry  Dam  (Wilcox  County),  Ala- 
bama River.  Thank  you  for  the  considera- 
tion shown  our  delegation. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  FRANCISCO  A. 
DELGADO  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  DELE- 
GATION OP  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO 
THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormackJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  naming 
by  the  President  of  the  Philippines  of  our 
mutual  friend  and  former  Member  of  the 
House,  the  former  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Philippines,  Francisco  A. 
Delgado,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  Nations. 
By  his  appointment,  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  again  publicly  conveys  that 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  once 
more  demonstrates  the  devotion  of  his 
country  to  the  ideals  of  the  Western 
World  and  its  dedication  to  world  peace. 

Ambassador  Delgado,  although  a  pio- 
neer amonf?  those  many  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  Philippines  who  have  given  their 
talents  and  their  strength  freely  to  the 
cause  of  tlieir  countrymen  in  peac<?  and 
In  war,  is  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  Philippines.  He 
attended  both  the  University  of  Indiana 
and  Yale,  and  numbers  among  his  close 
friends  literally  thousands  of  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  his  own  country,  the  new  delegate 
has  been  an  eminent  jurist  and  has  held 
many  public  offices,  among  them  that  of 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philippine  Senate. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  served  the 
United  States  well,  not  only  while  acting 
as  Resident  Commissioner  and  aiding  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  body,  but  as  a 
member  for  several  years  of  the  3-man 
United  States-Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  which  administered  in  ad- 
mirable fashion  the  Philippines  Reha- 
bilitation Act  enacted  by  the  79th  Con- 
gress in  1946.  Specifically  in  connection 
with  the  United  Nations,  he  was  an  active- 
participant  in  the  San  Francisco  pro- 
ceedings of  1945  from  which  the  U.  N. 
Charter  emerged. 

Ambassador  Delgado  will  be  very  much 
at  home  in  New  York  and  Washington: 
he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  on  official 
missions  and  personal  visits.  His  record 
Indicates  that  he  will  be  a  tower  of 
strength  In  his  new  office  and  will  be  a 
most  worthy  colleague  of  Ambassador 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  in  making  contribu- 
tions of  lofty  and  lasting  proportions  to 
the  difficult  work  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

It  is  opportune  that  a  rv  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  the  new  Dt-legate 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  Nations 
has  come  now  while  we  are  anticipating 
an  early  visit  from  the  President  of  the 
Phihppines.  Hon.  Carlos  P.  Garcia.  I 
am  sure  that  the  President  will  receive 
on  all  sides  expressions  of  enthusiastic 
approval  everywhere,  particularly  of 
Americans,  on  the  appointment  of  Fi-an- 
cisco  A.  Delgado,  a  man  who  is  well 
known  here  and  universally  respected 
and  esteemed. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sense  was  granted  to  Mr.  Baring  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack>.  for 
today  and  tomorrow,  on  account  of 
death   in  family. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS,  for  30  minutes,  today  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cramer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona! ,  for  1  hour,  for  today. 

Mr.  DoRN  of  New  York  <at  the  request 
of  Mi-.  Martini,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
21. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  for  10 
minutes,  on  tomorrow,  vacating  her  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wyoming,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Monday,  May  26,  vacating  a 
special  order  entered  for  Thuisda/, 
May  22. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  REU.SS,  for  20  minutes,  on  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Derounian  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Cfller. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rutherford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  <nt  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley*  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dellay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Burns  of  Hawaii  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.  m), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  20,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1922  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  flour 
and  cornmeal  and  donating  same  for  certain 
domestic  and  foreign  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July   1,   1948,  chapter  791    (24  U.  S.  C.  279a), 


providing  for  the  procurement  and  supply  of 
Government  headstone*  and  markers";  to 
the   Committee   on   Armed   Service*. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Comraisslon.  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  la  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  March  31.  1958, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  A.s.sl8tant  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior.  transniittlnK  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Ro»)ert  W  arid  Frances 
J.  Carmlchael  wlilrh  will  authnrlze  them  to 
operate  a  store  in  the  Moose  area  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  Wyo  .  for  a  period  of 
10  yeara  from  January  1.  1958  piirstiant  to 
the  act  of  July  31.  1963  (67  Stnt  271).  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  14.  1956  (70 
Stat  543  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Alfatn. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 

to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  15.  1958. 

the  following  bill  was  reiwrted  on  May 

16. 1958: 

Mr.  PRESTON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  12540.  A  bin  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1725).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou«e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[S-ubmitti-d  May  19,  19SS\ 
Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII.  report,s 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs  H  R  12303.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Orgniilc  Act  of  the 
Virgin  I.slands:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  172(3 1.  Referred  U  tlie  C«'mmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  May  15, 
1958,  the  following  bill  v.as  Introduced 
May  16,  1958: 

By  Mr   PRESTON: 
H.R    12540    A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1059,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[lntro<iuccd  and   re/erred  Stay  19.    19 JS] 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bill.s  and  re.solutlons  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   VINSON; 

H  R  12541.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganisation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr     KILDAY: 

H  R.  12542.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  ARETVJDS; 

H  R.  12343.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  BURLESON: 

H.  R.  12544  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lli.hment  of  the  Fort  Orlffln  National  Monu- 
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ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H  R  12645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  and  price-support  provision 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culturp 

By  Mr   CEDERBERO: 
H  R    12546    A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements   under   section   350   of   the   Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  f(jr  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CEriLER: 
H  R    12547    A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    EBEHHARTER: 
H   R    12548    A   bill   to  amend   section   37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    GRANT: 
H  R   12549    A  bill   to  provide  credit  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  certain 
employees   In    the   State   of   Alabama;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  12550  A  bin  to  protect  the  rlg'it  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H  R  12551.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  tu  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  mainUin  (jrderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key producu,  to  the  Committee  an  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr    WAINWRIOHT: 
H   R    12552    A  bill  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion  of    the    act   authorizing   c<H)perntive   re- 
search   In   education;    to    the   (Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BERRY: 
H  R    12553    A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements   under   section   350   of   the   Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FCX3ARTY: 
H  R   12554    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency   program   for  the  eradica- 
tion  of   starfish   In   Ix'ng   I.<^land   Sound    and 
adjacent  waters;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   QUIE: 
H   R   12555    A  bill  authorizing  Commodity 
Credit    Corporation    to    purchase    flour    and 
cornmeal  and  donating  same  for  certain  do- 
mestic and  foreign  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mi    ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  12556    A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  so   as  to  compensate 


retail  dealers  of  gasoline  for  taxes  paid  on 
gasoline  which  Is  lost  due  to  spUlage.  evapo- 
ration, and  other  catises;  to  the  Oammlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H  R  12557.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr  GREGORY: 
H   Res  569.  Resolution  favoring  a  propram 
for  conversion  of  raw  stockpile  materials  for 
Immediate  usefulness;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  McINTIRE:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  in  the  98th  legislative  session  as- 
sembled, to  provide  adequate  safeguards  in 
tariff  and  foreign  trade  policy  legislation;  to 
the  Committee  on   Ways  and   Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  in  tar- 
iff and  foreign  trade  policy  legislation-  to 
the  Conrmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  an  interstate  civil  defense  compact 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     ALLEN    of    California    (by   re- 
quest )  : 
H  R    12558    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maria  Angelidou;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CRETELLA : 
H  R   12559    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Apui.zo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H   R   12560    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tre- 
maine  Edmund  Hefner;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  ENGLE: 

MR   12561    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carrie 

Whang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GREEN   of   Pennsylvania: 

H  R   12562    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llllana 

Inttglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs  SULLIVAN: 
H  R,  12563.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Moshe 
Nadir;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H  R.  12564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
E.  Ketchum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WITHROW: 
H.  R  12565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Papathanasslou    (also  known   as   Peter 
Pappas) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

623.  By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia:  Peti- 
tion of  15  citizens  of  Winchester.  Va.  and 
adjacent  communities,  urging  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  amendments  to  the  National 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

624.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
clerk,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  requesting  enact- 
ment of  such  emergency  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army,  of  the  construction  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  drainage-area  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

625.  Also,  petition  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
City  Council,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  requesting 
passage  of  H.  R.  11816.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  body  corporate  within  the  Federal 
Department  of  Commerce  to  extend  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  companies 
providing  transit  and  commuter  service  in 
our  major  metropoUtan  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking   and    Currency. 

626.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  clerk.  Log 
Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  requesting  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  the  acquisition  and 
consummation  of  the  1952  World  Fair  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

627.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Elmer  B  Shipley 
and  others,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  relative  to 
requesting  that  the  bill  H.  R.  7798,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  be  given  consideration  and  passed  by 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  luter- 
sta-.e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

628.  Also,  petition  of  James  Irwin  Murphy, 
Garland,  Kans..  relative  to  protesting  the 
constj-uction  of  the  McKInney  Barkman 
Creek  project  which  would  involve  a  drain- 
age canal  that  would  bring  peril  from  floods 
to  the  southeastern  portion  of  Miller  County; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

629.  Also,  petition  of  Alexander  Meikle- 
John.  Berkeley.  Calif.,  relative  to  R.  K  Camp- 
bell and  others  endorsing  the  petition  of 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  relating  to  a  redrefs 
of  grievance  pertaining  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  similar  to 
others  received  this  year  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Hawaiian  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BURNS 

DtLBGATE    rSOM     HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  debate  on  the  State,  Justice, 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appro- 


priation bill,  1959.  on  Thursday  last,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis) 
made  a  statement  on  page  8891  of  the 
Congressional  Record  that  we  do  not 
raise  any  coffee  In   this  country. 

I  know  that  the  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  was  made  in 
good  faith.  However,  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  This  statement  was  not  cor- 
rected at  that  time  for  apparent  reasons. ' 

Hawaii  does  grow  coffee.  Hawaii  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States; 
hence,  we  do  raise  coffee  in  this  coimtry. 


I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Kona 
coffee   crop   this   season,   ending   June 
1958,  is  expected  to  surpass  last  years 
output  by  3  million  pounds.     This  sea- 
son s  crop  is  expected  to  hit  around  12 
million  pounds  and  may  go  even  higher, 
according  to  the  Cooperative  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service.     The  1957 
year   total    crop   was    8.809.000    pounds. 
Not  only  does  Hawaii,  United  States 
of  America,  grow  coffee,  but  it  grows  a 
coffee  known  to  gourmets  as  one  of  the 
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finest  coffees  grown.  While  It  Is  packed 
and  sold  on  the  market  as  a  premium 
coffee  in  small  quantities,  its  greatest 
use  is  as  a  blend  to  improve  the  quality 
and  taste  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
known  brands  of  coffee  on  the  American 
market. 

A  particular  feature  of  this  coffee  Is 
the  fact  that  it  is  grown  in  lava  on  the 
Kona  coast  at  an  elevation  between 
1,000  and  4.000  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  25,000  or  so  acres  of  good  volcanic 
soil  in  this  favorable  climatic  belt  are 
still  available.  A  still  growing  industry, 
it  has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  coffee  culture  of  the  world.  Hawaii 
has  been  favored  with  the  soil  and  the 
climate  necessary,  but.  more  important- 
ly, she  has  been  endowed  with  the  hu- 
man skills  and  talents  which  are  needed 
to  put  favorable  conditions  to  work. 
Coffee  farmers  of  Hawaii  have  traveled 
to  many  parts  of  the  world  to  give  ad- 
vice and  share  of  their  knowledge  in  this 
field. 


Developing  All  Our  Retoarces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
that  I  made  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  Municipal  League,  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  Tuesday.  May  13.  1958.  In 
this  address  I  discuss  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  basic  TVA  program  and 
for  cooperative  action  at  all  levels  of 
Government  toward  the  end  that  all  our 
resources — human,  natural  and  indus- 
trial— might  be  developed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  1.S  a  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  yon 
here  today  to  discuss  some  of  the  Interrelated 
economic  and  political  problems  that  con- 
front us  as  public  omclnls.  I  believe  the 
theme  for  your  convention,  Economic  Sur- 
vival for  Tennessee,  is  well  chosen  and  In- 
dicative of  the  crucial  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made.  It  Is  Indicative  that  we  realize 
troublesome  economic  conditions  disappear 
only  after  decided  effort  and  that  the  best 
treatment  for  declining  economic  activity  is 
preventive  treatment  designed  to  stop  the 
decline  and  reverse  it. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  be  among  you  municipal 
public  officials.  When  one  goes  to  Washing- 
ton, it  is  possible  to  lose  perspective  on  prob- 
lems and  to  lose  the  sense  of  immediacy 
which  comes  to  those  who  actually  operate 
programs  that  alTect  our  everyday  lives.  For 
this  reason  I  take  every  opportunity  afforded 
me  to  return  to  Tennessee  and  learn  what 
you  are  thinking  here.  I  am  certain  that  I 
will  learn  as  much  or  more  from  listening 
to  you  discuss  your  problems  and  aspirations 
than  you  will  from  hearing  me. 

STATE    AND    MUNICIPAI,    PROBLEMS 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  many  of  us  In 
Wiishlngton  are  acutely  aware  of  the  growing 
problems  of  the  States  and  municipalities. 
We  have  been  striving  against  some  opposi- 
tion by  the  administration  to  take  steps  to 
counter    the    recession.     As    you    know,    the 


President  vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
recently  and  thus  eliminated  the  chance  of 
starting  on  many  worthy  and  necessary  flood 
control  and  harbors  projects.  I  would  like 
to  think  otherwise,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  Congress  will  be  able  to  oven  ide  lii.s 
veto.  .  Tlie  Senate  recently  passed  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  to 
expand  the  lending  facilities  for  local  public 
agencies  and  at  lower  Interest  in  order  that 
they  might  expand  their  efforts  to  Improve 
physical  conditions  in  their  areas.  The 
House  has  yet  to  act  on  this  measure,  but  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  piibs.  We  have 
passed  measures  to  sjieed  up  the  highway 
program  and  the  housing  program.  The 
Democratic  members  and  some  Republicans 
are  ready  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  assist 
the  economy  regain  Ita  stability. 

I  think  that  we  arc  at  a  critical  period  In 
th.s  country's  history.  Of  course,  every 
perlcxl  Is  critical  In  8t)me  ways,  but  I  think 
that  this  one  is  especially  important  because 
of  the  changing  nature  of  our  society.  Not 
too  many  decades  ago  we  were  primarily  a 
rural  people  with  a  majority  of  our  people  on 
farms.  Recent  studies  have  revealed  that  no 
more  than  12  percent  of  our  population  now 
lives  on  farms  and  that  the  future  holds 
further  decreases.  As  you  well  know,  this 
means  that  many  of  the  people  now  living 
on  farms  will  leave  them  to  come  to  the  city, 
and  mo«t  of  our  children  will  find  their  live- 
lihood there. 

OVERCROWDING    CITIES 

I  have  heurd  eminent  students  of  munici- 
pal problems  state  that  the  biggest  national, 
and  I  empha.slze  national,  problem  for  the 
future  will  be  that  Involving  large  concen- 
trations of  population.  As  our  people  gather 
even  closer  together,  using  up  .some  of  our 
most  fertile  farmland,  overtaking  our  high- 
ways, crowding  our  park.s.  requiring  Increas- 
ing amoimts  of  electricity,  gas,  and  other 
natural  resources,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  fundamental  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  that  such  concentra- 
tions of  popiilatlon  bring  We  have  not 
faced  these  problems  adequately  as  yet  and 
there  are  few  signs  that  we  mil.  It  Is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  we  so  frequently  rec- 
ognize our  problems  only  when  they  reach 
scandalous  proportions.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment should  be  planning  to  assist  the 
States  and  the  localities  In  providing  for  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities because  these  metropolitan  areas  far 
exceed  the  ability  t>f  any  single  community 
and  often  even  any  State  to  support.  In 
many  Instances,  the  metropolitan  region  it- 
self crosses  State  boundaries. 

Your  organization  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Instruments  In  the  Improvement  of 
community  conditions.  Your  members  have 
the  experience  and  first  hand  knowledge  of 
municipal  problems.  You  know  what  it 
means  when  you  talk  about  substandard 
housing,  crowded  street.s.  inadequate  water 
supplies.  p>oor  zoning  and  planning,  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  the  myriad  other  con- 
ditions that  people  In  urban  areas  experience. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  your  responsibility  to 
come  up  with  ideas  lor  meeting  our  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  and  State  Governmenta 
may  be  effective  instruments  for  a.sslsting  in 
projects  beyond  the  financial  resources  of 
the  local  governments  but  they  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  Ideas.  Your  leadership,  your 
guidance,  and  perhaps  even  more  Important, 
your  goading  and  pressure  can  make  things 
happen  and  make  them  happen  in  such  a 
way  that  they  actually  lead  to  suitable  solu- 
tions to  your  problems. 

NEED  rOK  PLANNING 

I  have  dwelled  on  these  general  conditions 
at  length,  because  I  feel  it  Is  necessary  to 
take  the  long  view  In  considering  our  re- 
sources— human.  Industrial,  and  natural. 
We  cannot  plan  our  utilization  of  resources 
In  traditional  ways,  bccau.se  the  traditional 


society  no  longer  exists.  That  Is  what  some 
of  our  standpat  friends  refuse  to  recognize. 
They  would  have  us  treat  a  kitten  and  tiger 
the  same  way,  because  they  are  of  the  same 
family.  I  would  suggest  that  the  cat  and 
the  tiger  are  essentially  different  from  each 
other,  whatever  their  similarities,  and  that 
liandhng  of  them  must  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent. In  the  same  way,  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple living  In  a  small  area  need  essentially 
different  kinds  of  programs  or  "handling" 
than  they  do  when  they  are  spread  over  an 
extensive  area,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
remain  people.  And  we  must  keep  In  our 
minds  the  one  fact  that  perhaps  outweighs 
all  others,  and  that  Is  rapid  Increase  In  p>op- 
ulatlon.  Present  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  reach 
212  million  by  1975.  And  most  of  these  new 
souls  win  be  crammed,  stuffed,  squeezed, 
herded,  and  polluted  In  cities  unless  we 
make  the  necessary  efforts  and,  although  it 
is  painful  to  everyone  to  mention  it,  the  nec- 
essary expenditures. 

TVA — EXAMPLE  Or  rORESIGHT 

We  have  had  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  one 
of  the  most  farslghted  resource  programs 
that  any  nation  or  region  has  ever  under- 
taken. The  dream  of  the  late  Oe<Tge  Norrls, 
brought  Into  being  by  the  imaginative 
Franklin  D  Rnr)sevelt.  the  proprnm  In  n<'W 
25  years  old.  It  has  virtually  altered  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  certainly  has  altered 
the  nature  of  our  economy  and  our  way  of 
living.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  meant  to  all 
Of  us  here  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  anywny. 
Just  so  the  record  Is  clear  In  our  minds  The 
TVA  tamed  a  savage  and  unpredictable  river 
that  threatened  every  community.  Its  prop- 
erty, and  citizens  every  year  It  made  this 
river  a  thing  to  be  used  for  the  betterment 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  In  countless  ways. 
Instead  of  wreaking  havcKr  the  waters  of  the 
river  became  a  broad  liquid  highway  to 
transport  our  g(X3ds  to  and  from  the  markets 
of  the  Nation.  Our  cltlzen.s  no  longer 
feared  the  river  but  used  It  as  a  place  for 
recreation  and  relaxation.  And  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  much  the 
same  thing  has  l>een  dime  with  the  Ci>mber- 
land   River. 

Certainly  not  the  least  Important  product 
of  the  TVA  was  the  power  produced  at  Its 
dams  This  relatively  Inexpensive  power 
altered  the  economic  system  both  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  city.  Where  only  3  |)ercent 
of  our  f.irms  received  electilclty  before  TVA, 
now  95  percent  of  the  farnis  receive  It. 
New  Industry  was  attracted  by  our  lower 
power  rates  and  the  burgeoning  population 
f>f  our  cities  was  served  with  electrical  energy. 
We  are  familiar,  of  cour.'»e.  with  the  exten- 
sive defense  Industrial  development  that  was 
created  owing  to  TVA  power. 

These  direct  benefits  are  enlarged  Immeas- 
urably when  one  considers  the  collateral  ef- 
fects of  TVA— the  reforestation,  the  soil  con- 
servation, the  advances  In  health,  and  other 
programs  underUiken  by  the  TVA  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  and  State  governments. 
In  sum,  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  provide  a  prototype  for  other  re- 
gions which  are  beset  with  similar  problems. 

RrSPONSIVE  TO  NriDS 

At  the  rlfk  of  belaboring  the  obvious,  which 
Is  always  the  privilege  of  a  speaker,  I  want 
to  point  out  some  other  well-known  facts. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  unique  In 
that  it  Is  a  Federal  agency  not  operated  from 
Washington.  Its  headquarters  are  located  In 
the  valley,  close  to  the  going  operations  and 
the  people  who  benefitted  from  Its  work. 
Tlius,  It  was  re.sponslve  to  the  needs  of  the 
communities  and  purposely  set  out  to  coop- 
erate In  a  Joint  effort  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  Improve  economic  and  social  conditions 
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Secondly,  the  TVA  takes  unified  approach 
to  the  natural-resource  question.  While 
other  areas  continue  to  suffer  from  Jurls- 
dtctlonai  disputes  and  dllTerences  In  opin- 
ion regarding  policies,  the  TVA  resolves 
whatever  differences  there  are  within  lt»elf 
and  approaciies  all  of  Its  resources  programs 
on  a  unified  basis.  Here  Is  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  resources,  soil,  water, 
tree,  and  human  are  Interrelated  and  that 
they  must  be  approached  with  a  recognition 
of  their  Interaction. 

Admittedly  the  TVA  has  run  Into  obstacles 
that  have  preventrd  It  frijm  realizing  the 
full  measure  of  Its  being.  Tlils  has  been 
particularly  true  during  the  past  5  years 
under  a  relatively  unfriendly  administration 
and  an  extremely  unfriendly  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

As  a  result  of  these  obstiiclcs,  some  people 
are  urging  other  alternatives  for  carr>-ing 
forward  the  programs  formerly  expected  of 
the  TVA,  particularly  In  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  power.  Slime  are  pro[)oslng  that 
municipalities.  States,  and  power  districts 
take  on  the  responsibility  I  feel  this  will  be 
ultimately  self-defeating  because  It  destroys 
the  very  assumptions  on  which  the  TVA  has 
operated  and  takes  too  short  a  view  of  hu- 
man affairs.  I  am  cunvluced,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  yuu  share  the  conviction  and  surely 
the  hoi>e.  that  the  climate  In  Washington  will 
not  always  be  as  negative  toward  TVA  as  It 
is  at  present. 

BALANCE    or    RESOURCES 

The  more  serious  question  relates  to  the 
effect  on  unified  basin  development  If  we  ac- 
cept sume  of  the  schemes  tiiat  have  been 
proposed  As  1  stued  before,  the  TVA  and 
Us  programs  has  rerognlzed  the  essential  uni- 
ty of  all  the  elements  of  the  basin — human 
and  natural.  The  entire  valley's  resources 
were  managed  to  provide  fur  a  maximization 
of  man's  benefit  While  protecting  the  re- 
source base,  Uie  TVA  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  a  variety  of  man's  needs  required 
satisfaction.  Here  was  balance  of  resources 
management  because  of  the  Integrated  ap- 
proach. 

Why  was  the  TVA  able  to  accomplish  this? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  find  the  answer 
In  either  the  kind  ui  men  who  staffed  the 
TVA  or  the  form  of  organization  alone,  al- 
though these  contributed  heavily  to  Its  suc- 
ce(.s.  The  essential  fact  was  that  the  TVA 
was  and  is  a  national  Instrumentality  reach- 
ing Into  many  States  affecting  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  TVA  thus  tr>ok  a  broad 
view  rather  than  a  narrowly  parochial  view 
concerning  the  development  of  resources. 
The  valley  and  Its  people  constituted  its 
realm  and  no  arbitrary  t>oundarlcs  or  sp>eclal 
localities  determined  its  decisions.  And  I 
think  we  have  all  benefited  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Other  alternatives  Invariably  Involved  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  a  locally  con- 
stituted organization  representative  of  the 
major  political  and  economic  uiUts  receiv- 
ing benefit  from  the  TVA  system.  And 
usually  such  alternatives  center  their  atten- 
tion on  power,  without  consideration  of  the 
other  facets  of  TVAs  program.  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  such 
schemes. 

CONFLICTS  WOtTU)  ARISE 

First,  what  would  become  of  the  broad 
viewpoint  I  have  discussed  here?  Let  me  tell 
you  from  many  years  of  experience  In  legisla- 
tive bodies  that  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  a  splintering  of  the  unity  that  has  so 
characterized  our  efforts  heretofore.  Each 
unit  represented  would  consider  first — what 
Is  In  It  for  me- — rather  than — will  this  pro- 
posal meet  the  needs  of  people  throughout 
the  valley T  There  would  be  a  tendency,  not 
necessarily  out  of  selfishness  but  more  out  of 
unfamlUarlty  with  the  problems  of  others, 
to  be  concerned  about  local  Interests  rather 


than  the  public  interest.  One  power  dis- 
trict or  REA  or  municipality  claiming  that 
It  is  not  receiving  its  share  of  power.  The 
power  interests  claiming  that  the  river  was 
being  man^iged  for  navigation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  power  production.  The  shipping 
companies  claiming  that  there  was  Infauffi- 
clent  recognition  of  their  needs. 

Conflicts  of  this  sort  have  arisen  in  the 
past  of  course.  But  they  have  been  settled 
because  the  public  Interest  was  always  kept 
In  the  foreground  and  the  local  and  private 
Interests  were  required  tr)  meet  the  stand- 
ards which  the  public  interest  Imposed.  I 
am  extremely  fearful  that  we  will  be  giving 
up  this  public  spirit  that  has  so  stimulated 
our  efforts  in  this  valley.  For  contrast,  one 
need  only  see  what  has  happened  In  other 
major  river  valleys  where  there  has  been  less 
than  the  public  Interest  In  view.  The  States 
of  tlie  upper  basin  and  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  and  States  within  the  two  basins 
are  constantly  in  corifllct  over  the  terms  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact.  The  various 
Interests  along  the  Missouri,  alined  with 
their  governmental  spokesman,  are  never  In 
agreement  on  Missouri  River  development 
proprams.  Other  Instances  could  be  cited.  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  endanger  our  future 
by  adoptlcjn  of  buch  programs  which  Invite 
dissension. 

FATE  or  TVA? 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  problem 
relates  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Itself.  If  Its  power  func- 
tions are  stripped  away,  will  the  Authority 
continue  Its  work  In  flood  control,  soil  con- 
servation, reforestation,  navigation,  and 
other  activities?  I  have  my  doubts.  The 
elimination  of  its  power  functions  would 
be  the  first  step  In  the  dismemberment  of 
TVA  and  Its  eventual  destruction — a  goal 
long  sought  by  Its  enemies  these  many  years. 
Power  rates  themselves  would  go  up,  up,  up. 
Strong  pressures  would  be  created  to  return 
to  the  piecemeal  approach  to  resource  de- 
velopment and  many  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams would  be  reduced  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely. The  States  of  the  valley  would  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  a  much  larger  share  of 
responsibility  for  resource  development  than 
Is   presently   the  case. 

As  you  all  know,  all  the  valley  Senators 
and  Representatives,  have  sfxinsored  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  better  way;  self-flnanc- 
Ing  for  the  TVA.  The  seU-flnanclng  bill  Is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  having  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  I 
have  every  hope  that  such  a  bill  will  pass  the 
House  and  be  enacted  Into  law.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  TVA  to  Issue  revenue  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  added  power  Installa- 
tions. Such  a  plan  would  allow  the  TVA  to 
support  Its  own  expansion  without  having 
to  obtain  appropriations  from  Congress  with 
all  of  Its  attendant  difficulty.  And  certainly 
expansion  Is  needed  In  view  of  the  projected 
power  needs  of  the  valley.  The  TVA  would 
remain  intact  as  an  organization  and  would 
continue  t<5  perform  Its  many  Integrated 
programs.  With  appropriations,  for  its  other 
related  activities,  we  could  expect  a  bright 
future  for  the  valley. 

FUTURE    IN    OVn    HANDS 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Tennessee  'Valley 
Authority  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  Insure  prosperity  of  our 
State.  They  can  and  have  contributed  heav- 
ily to  our  well-being,  but  In  the  long-run  our 
economic  security  Ilea  In  our  own  hands 
through  the  full  development  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources.  We  have  perhaps 
done  less  than  Is  possible  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  take  adequate  measures  to  meet 
our  growing  problems. 

This  meeting  Is  evidence  that  there  is  a 
reawakenUig  and  desire  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  I  note  that  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  of  Stats  and  community 
planning  and  development  programs  at  these 
sessions. 


I  note  also  that  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  has  gone  on  record  supportliig  laigcr 
appropriations  for  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic development,  the  establishment  of  a 
Tennessee  Industrial  bxiUding  financing  plan. 
u!id  creation  of  a  Tennessee  dock  authority. 
These  activities  are  badly  needed. 

We  have  many  serious  ecoromic  problems 
In  Tennessee.  With  coal  mining  and  agricul- 
ture declining  in  economic  importance.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  find  Industrial  outlets  for 
our  working  population.  We  have  a  rapidly 
growing  population,  with  many  young  peo- 
ple who  are  in  need  of  opportunity  here  In 
Tennessee.  It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  finding  it  neces.sary  to 
leave  the  State  In  order  to  make  a  living. 
All  of  the  States  of  the  Uuion  are  In  com- 
petition to  obtain  Industry  and  we  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  we  are  not  deprived  of 
our  share  of  Industrial  expansion. 

A    DYNAMIC    GOVERNMENT 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  encoiu-- 
age  you  in  yoiu-  efforts  to  use  your  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  stimulate  and  expand 
your  economic  base.  We  have  a  tendency  In 
this  country  to  feel  that  governmental  ac- 
tivity is  somehow  evil  or  a  last  resort.  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that  our  govern- 
ments have  been  Instrumental  in  developing 
this  Nation  throughout  our  history:  the  rail- 
roads, atomic  energy,  technical  assistance  In 
agriculture,  airlines,  and  many  others.  We 
should  use  our  governments  today  to  assist 
private  enterprise  In  fulfllling  lu  basic  re- 
sponsibility always  maintaining  sufficient 
safeguards  to  prevent  abuse  to  provide  the 
means  of  support  for  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  for  higher  standard  of  living.  If  our 
State  government  and  the  cities  wUl  develop 
the  means  to  consult,  to  finance  and  ad- 
minister cooperative  programs,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  You  may  be  sure  that  If  the 
8tate.«!  and  municipalities  do  their  share,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  forced  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  supplement  their  efforts.  I 
will  certainly  do  all  within  my  power  to  assist 
you  from  Washington. 


Danny  Derer  Died 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  May  19,  195S 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  Illinois 
learned  that  a  fine  citizen  and  patriot 
died  the  other  day  and  those  who  knew 
this  friendly  man  have  good  reason  to 
mourn  his  passing.  He  was  the  quiet 
and  forgiving  kind.  He  liked  poor  peo- 
ple and  secretly  helped  them — no  fan- 
fare— just  did  it  because  he  knew  that 
in  charity  one  serves  God  best.  His 
father  was  a  great  man — perhaps  the 
shadow  of  the  father  cast  an  obscure 
shadow  over  his  son,  Danny.  Some- 
times that  happens.  Yet  we  can  say 
that  the  son  was  something  in  his  own 
right.  Good  people  liked  him  both  as 
lawyer  and  friend.  He  served  his  Na- 
tion in  World  War  1 — Army — and  was 
active  in  veterans  work.  Mayor  Wil- 
liam E.  Dever,  1923-27,  of  Chicago, 
judge  and  alderman,  now  deceased,  had 
a  good  son  in  Danny.  He  was  his  pal. 
It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  we  send  con- 
dolences to  his  family,  brother  George, 
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sisters  Miss  Margaret  McCafferty,  Mrs. 
Jane  Gahagan,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Newman,  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Phillips.  We  can  truly 
say  that  the  poor  people  of  Chicago  lost 
a  real  champion  wtien  Danny  Dever 
died. 

Testing  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  J.  DELUY 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19,  1958 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  clamor  for  ces.sation  of  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  extremely 
dauKerous  one  and  one  that  is  incited  by 
emotion  rather  than  by  careful  analysis 
of  facts.  I  think  we  are  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  scientific  advances  in  weap- 
onry have  increased,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  an  aggressor  nation 
to  launch  an  attack  which  would  be  very 
damaging  to  the  United  States.  Since 
we  are  a  democracy,  we  are  cast  in  the 
role  of  defenders  and  the  role  of  ag- 
gressors necessarily  goes  to  totalitarian 
governments. 

Targets  of  attackers  are  large — our 
cities.  Targets  of  defenders  are  small — 
enemy  planes  and  missiles.  Weapons  of 
the  defender  must  therefore  be  more  ac- 
curate and  more  numerous  than  the 
weapons  of  the  aggressors  and,  since 
many  would  be  u.sed  over  our  own  or 
friendly  territory  they  must  be  designed 
to  perform  their  function  and  to  pro- 
duce the  absolute  minimum  of  radio- 
active debris.  The  interruption  of  test- 
ing would  directly  affect  our  develop- 
ment for  there  is  no  substitute  for  tests 
in  detei'mining  whether  a  nuclear 
weapon  or  even  a  convc-ntional  weapon 
will  perform  as  anticipated.  It  is  my 
belief  that  cessation  without  acceptable 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  will  not  vio- 
lat  the  agreement  would  be  to  no  avail. 
Cessation  should  only  be  taken  place 
if  both  parties  are  willing  to  allow  the 
inspection  necessary  to  reduce  to  the 
utmost  the  possibility  of  secret  viola- 
tion. This  step  which  when  taken  will 
freeze  our  defensive  research,  but  will 
do  nothing  to  curtail  the  Improvement 
of  an  aggressor'8  delivery  systems. 

Disarmament  to  have  a  chance  of  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  disastrous  war, 
must  apply  equitably  to  Its  parties.  It 
must  not  Impair  the  defensive  and  re- 
taliatory power  of  ourxelves  and  our  al- 
lies without  a  convlnctngly  compensat- 
ing restriction  on  an  aRgressor's  ability  to 
attack.  History  furnishes  too  many  ex- 
amples of  disarmament  attempts  In  the 
past  which  have  been  honored  by  one 
power  and  not  the  other.  Thus,  the 
violator  has  made  his  attack  when  he 
believed  the  time  right  and  the  other 
side  sufficiently  weakened  and  unpre- 
p>ared. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  have  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  desire  disarmament. 
But  the  long  record  of  false  propaganda 
and  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  unjust 
ends  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
point  the  other  way. 


A  new  positive  step  in  disarmament 
would  be  initiated  by  the  cessation  of 
the  buildup  of  the  weapons  stockpiles, 
if  coupled  with  the  Initiation  of  the  re- 
turn to  other  uses  of  already  stockpiled 
fissionable  material.  It  would  be  the 
beginning,  though  only  the  beginning, 
of  restriction  on  nuclear  armaments. 
It  would  be  a  recognition  by  both  the 
Soviets  and  our.selves  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  reverse  the  trend  of  building  ever 
larger  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  It 
could  be  a  real  and  substantial  start 
toward  disarmament.  It  would  lequire 
a  monitoring  system  capable  of  achiev- 
ing a  reasonable  dcgiee  of  success.  This 
would  mean  a  major  outlay  of  means. 
It  would  also  require  that  both  parties 
permit  full  access  to  all  plants  and  per- 
sonnel concerned,  and  rapid  and  im- 
mediate access  to  areas  wherever  the 
party  could  engage  in  the  production  of 
material. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Assemblyman  Frederick  H. 
Hau.ser,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J  .  for  his  heroic 
efforts  to  have  deleted  from  the  New 
Jersey  Democratic  platform  a  proposal 
favoring  an  end  to  nuclear  tests  as 
pointed  out  .so  poignantly  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Hud.son  Dispatch  of  Saturday, 
May  10,  1958. 

At  this  point  I  submit  for  inclu.<;ion  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  New  Jersey.  Reserve 
Ofliceis  Association  of  the  United  Sates, 
at  its  32d  convention  on  April  26,  1958: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  As.soclatlon  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Its  32d  annual  convention,  April  26,  1958, 
Fort  Monmouth.  N.  J.: 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  campal(?n  of  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  Inducing  the  United  States 
to  cease  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  h.is 
created  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  Indi- 
viduals. Including  elected  representatives, 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  continuing 
such  tests;   and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  If  further  test- 
ing is  necessary  for  the  development  and 
perfection  of  clean  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
vices, such  testing  is  not  only  desirable  but 
vital  for  the  security  of  the  Nation;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  authorize,  and 
the  appropriate  officers  of  the  United  Stales 
Government  be  urged  to  proceed  with, 
whatever  action  and  testing  may  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  perfect  clean  nuclear 
weapons.  In  order  better  to  assure  the 
security  of  thlM  Nation  and  of  the  Fr«« 
World;  and  be  it  further 

'Renolved,  That  Reserve  Officers  Aiwocla- 
tlon  of  the  United  State*.  In  convention 
assembled,  adopt  thU  resolution  establish- 
UiK  the  foregulny  as  the  policy  of  said 
association," 


Politics  at  Any  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  an  in- 


spiring performance  of  great  courage 
and  dignity  carried  out  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Nixon.  Their  conduct 
was  far  above  and  beyond  any  party  line 
and  wc  have  all  been  justly  proud  of 
them.  All  but  one  small,  narrow,  little 
man,  Paul  Butler,  who  can  think  of 
nothing  but  partisan  politics  in  its  lowest 
form.  He  has  been  so  frustrated  that 
he  has  completely  lost  his  equilibrium. 

I  hoi>e  the  Democrat  Party  is  as 
ashamed  of  his  statements  and  his  bit- 
terness as  the  South  American  p>eople 
are  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  Com- 
munists against  the  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon. 

America  commends  the  Vice  Piesldent 
and  his  wife  for  their  conduct  and  cour- 
age. They  will  be  an  everlasting  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  our  desire  for  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  people. 
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Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Acreafe 
Allotments  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  T.  RUTHERFORD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  15,  I  introduced  in  the 
Hou.se  H.  R.  12531,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  State  committee 
to  allocate  from  the  acreage  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  reserved  under  section  344 
<c>  of  the  act  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
I'ij  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allot- 
ment to  farms  for  the  production  of  high 
quality  extra  long  staple  cottonseed. 

A  companion  bill  to  my  measure  was 
Introduced  on  the  .same  day  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarbcroughJ. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  only  the 
produceis  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  are 
affected  by  this  bill.  All  of  the  extra 
long  staple  cotton  grown  in  Texas  is  in 
my  Congressional  Di.strlct,  and  the  only 
other  areas  where  this  cotton  Is  produced 
are  In  southern  New  Mexico  and  .south- 
ern Arizona.  The  bill  will  In  no  way 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  acreage  allot- 
ment.s  of  upland  cotton. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee would  have  authority  to  make  thlJ 
allocation  under  section  344  <e)  of  the 
ASC  Act,  which  allows  10  percent  of  a 
State's  extra  long  staple  allotments  to  be 
set  aside  for  hardship  cases  and  oihet 
special  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  the  Texas  grow- 
ers must  obtain  their  cottonseed  for 
planting  purposes  from  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  growers,  who  sell  It  to  them  at 
little  or  no  profit.  The  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  growers  are  completely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

The  reasons  the  extra  long  staple  pro- 
ducers want  H,  R.  12531  enacted  are  as 
follows: 

First.  It  will  allow  them  to  properly 
l.solate  and  cultivate  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  their  own  cottonseed; 


Second.  It  Hill  eliminate  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  bringing  their  cotton- 
seed from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona; 

Third.  By  growing  the  cottonsee<l  in 
the  area  where  it  will  be  replanted  for 
commercial  purposes,  a  greater  yield 
may  be  expected  as  the  seeds  will  be 
acclimated  to  the  soil  and  weather  con- 
ditions there. 

OfBclals  of  the  lonp-staple  cotton 
growers  association  tell  me  there  will 
not  be  as  many  as  2  men  in  the  en- 
tire State  of  Texas  who  would  lose  as 
much  as  3  acres  should  my  bill  be  en- 
acted. In  fact,  the  State  average  is  fig- 
ured at  three-tenths  of  1  acre.  The 
members  of  the  Supina  Cotton  A.ssocia- 
tion — made  up  of  growers  of  long-staple 
cotton — are  solidly  behind  my  bill. 

I  stress  that  no  acreage  will  be  taken 
away  from  any  other  cotton  area;  no 
State's  allotment  for  upland  cotton  will 
be  affected.  The  seed-growing  area 
would  come  out  of  the  existing  long- 
staple  cotton  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Su- 
pina Cotton  Association  have  a  slogan: 
'If  wc  grow  it,  let  us  sell  it."'  The  mem- 
bers have  contributed  $3  per  bale  each  to 
contribute  toward  a  fund  for  promotine 
their  product  and  expanding  their  own 
market. 

At  their  request,  I  authored  a  bill  la.^t 
year  which  dropped  their  price  supports 
from  90  percent  to  75  percent  of  parity 
in  order  that  they  might  compete  with 
foreign  imports.  This  session  the  Hou.^e 
has  passed  another  measure  requested  by 
the  Supina  As.sociation.  droppint?  the 
price  .suppi^rts  on  extra-long  staple  cot- 
ton from  75  percent  to  60  percent.  I 
believe.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  concur  that  tlieir  atti- 
tude has  been  most  commendable. 

I  a.sk  the  Hou.'-e  to  pive  favorable  con- 
sideration to  H.  R.  12531  when  it  is  pre- 
sented for  action. 


Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating'*  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or     NrW     TOBK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE-'-ENTATlVEa 

Monday.  May  19,  1958 

Mr  CE:llER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
fclicltatlGn.s  to  Ken  Kiatinc,  of  New 
York,  on  his  birthday.  Wc  have  been 
JUM>oclated  together  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  many  years  and  I  have 
grown  to  have  a  great  ref^pect  for  him 
personally.  He  does  a  splendid  Job  as 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  feud  and  fend  and  bat- 
tle each  other  and  sometimes  are  as  op- 
posite as  the  poles,  but  never  are  we  per- 
sonal or  aW-asive  in  our  opposing  roles. 
Then  too.  we  frequently  close  ranks,  join 
forces  and  fight  together,  as  we  did  on 
the  civil-rights  bill.  It  is  heart  warming 
to  serve  with  Ken.  He  Is  intelligent, 
efficient,  erudite,  and  kind.  He  could 
not  do  a  mean  thing.  It  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  so: 

A   man  cannot   speak  to  his  son  but   aa  « 

Xaiher,  to  hiB  wile  but  as  a  busband,  to  iiiB 


enemy  but  upon  terms;  whereas  r  friend  may 
spenk  as  the  caae  requires,  and  not  as  It 
8ort«th    with    the    persona.      (Francis    Bacon 

Essays  xxvil:  1625  ) 

I  wish  Ken  Keating,  on  his  natal  day, 
good  health  and  happiness.  My  felicita- 
tions also  go  to  his  family. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1958 

Mr.     ALGER.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

REcoRn,  I  include  my  weekly  newsletter 

to  constituents  for  May  17,  1958. 

Wa.shincton   Report 

(By  BiiUCE  ALCtm) 

Mat  17,   1958. 

TT.e  l.r  itual  E-curtty  Act  (foreign  aid) 
BUth(j:./iiu:  $2  958  900  was  hotly  debated  lor 
3  days  betcre  final  passage.  259  to  134  (Alger 
against).  A  31-page  bill,  124-page  commit- 
tee report,  and  1,924  pages  of  heani.gs  docu- 
mented the  debate.  "The  bill  provides  assist- 
ance to  63  nations  and  10  territ<jrle8.  Eleven 
countries  get  military  aid  only,  30  countries 
get  milUiiry  and  economic  aic*,  22  countrltb 
and  10  territories  gel  economic  aid  only. 
The  complicated  array  of  facts,  figures,  and 
oplnion.t  requires  careful  study  and  attention 
(most  difScult  to  present  briefly).  Members, 
all  dedicated  to  what  they  think  best  for  this 
Nation,  came  to  widely  divergent  solutions 
to  the  basic  question.  "How  best  to  achieve 
or  try  to  achieve  mutual  security."  Hanging 
over  the  wirld,  like  the  sword  over  Damocles' 
h"ad,  l.s  the  threat  of  atomic  aunihllation  and 
Communist  enslavement. 

Aft^-r  study.  I  Joined  tha^e  Members  who 
wrot<  the  minority  or  dissenting  views.  The 
temperate  but  documented  conclusion  of 
tlielr  re!)ort  states: 

"Despite  this  extension  of  our  Interest 
and  unwanted  generosity,  there  has  devel- 
oped ftm<  ng  recipient  nations  no  adequate 
understandlni?  of  our  fundamental  Amer- 
ican purpose;  no  sufhclent  comprehension 
that  we  have  undertaken  a  mutual  effort  to 
help  men  live  and  govern  themselves  In 
terms  of  freedom,  equality,  human  dignity. 
and  peace.  Tliere  has.  In  fact,  been  little 
or  no  mutuality  to  the  program.  Merely 
votlnp  more  dollars  for  the  continuation  of 
such  a  program  Is  not  enough.  What  1» 
needed  U  more  consUK-nt  policy,  better  pro- 
g  amtng,  much  better  admlnUtratlon:  and, 
what  la  more  Important,  s  complete  review 
of  th«  fundamental  policy.  To  continue, 
without  new  direction  or  directives,  a  |jro- 
p-am  that  haa  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing la  aii  dangerotu  aa  it  Is  tnelTectlve.  ThU 
minority,  which  ta  second  to  none  In  lt« 
deflre  to  maintain  the  security  and  peace 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  has  lor.g 
held  that  the  concept  of  mutual  security, 
the  Implementation  thereof,  and  the  annual 
enabling  legislation  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised.  We  again  call  for  a  review  of  the 
program    and    of    the    underlying    policy. 

**In  view  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  reassert  Its  control  over 
the  mutual  security  program.  In  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  Justifications  for  the  program 
to  measure  up  to  critical  analysis,  in  view 
of  administrative  laxness  in  carrying  out 
the  program,  and  In  view  of  the  needless 
authorization  of  billions  of  dollars  when  the 


pipeline  already  contains  billions,  we  cannot 

support  the  mutual  aecurlty  bUl  for  1958. "• 
Other  selected  facts  from  a  long  list  are 
revealing:  1.  Public  Law  480  under  which 
agricultural  products  are  given  away  (in  the 
billions)  is  not  part  of  or  related  to  this 
foreign-aid  bill:  no  reason  for  It,  It  Jtist 
l?nt.  2.  The  new  development  loan  fund  Is 
self-perpetuating  and  outside  the  control  of 
Congres.s.  3.  Many  examples  of  ridiculous 
waste  and  poor  planning  or  lack  of  policy 
are  shown  by  (a)  Afghanistan's  exi>eu8lve 
airfields  In  a  country  where  most  travel  is 
still  done  on  camels;  (b)  aid  has  financed 
an  underground  parking  garage  In  Brussels, 
gambling  casino  In  Le  Havre,  luxury  hotel 
in  Copenhagen  (costing  $23,000  per  bed- 
room), highways  where  there  aren't  autos, 
Jazz-band  travels,  and  cotintless  other  exam- 
ples, some  too  ridiculous  to  believe. 

The  continuation  of  our  present  hit  or 
mi.ss,  hodgepodge  sub.=idy  of  United  States 
Indtistry  under  the  guise  of  charity  to  others, 
I  have  concluded,  is  wrong  and  self-defeat- 
ing. Military  or  mutual  security  is  lacking 
as  we  help  netitrals  and  enemies  more  than 
frlei^ds.  Charity  It  Is  not,  as  we  claim, 
since  we  are  manipulating  others  through 
military  aid,  economic  help,  and  political 
diplomacy.     Plrst,  we  must  decide  what  our 

pwlicy  is,  then  call  it  what  it  is.    It  should 

be  hardheaded,  self-interested,  looking 
after  ourselves  (charity  Is  between  people, 
not  governments).  A  strong  tTnlted  States 
can  attract  military  allies  and  command 
respect  from  enemies.  Giving  money  away 
and  deficit  financing,  resulting  in  higher  4 
taxes  and  Inflation,  cannot  result  in  security, 
mutual  or  otherwise.  Weakening  ourselves 
througli  overspending  cannot  possibly 
strengthen  the  team  of  freedom-loving  na- 
tions. Certainly  there  Is  some  need  for  mu- 
tual military  aid  for  allies,  but  only  as  a 
part  of  a  clearly  defined  policy  and  within  a 
balanced  budget.  United  States  ft.'=cal  sui- 
cide is  Russia's  goal.  Finally,  from  many 
examples  of  the  self-defeating  nature  of  mu- 
tual security  spending  country  by  country 
can  be  selected  the  spectacle  of  our  giving 
almost  $1  billion  to  Yugoslavia,  the  ruthless 
Communist  dictatorship,  whose  ler;der  Is  our 
self-proclaiming  dedicated  enemy.  Need 
more  be  said? 


Michael  J.  Boyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

or  ii.i,ii«ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday,  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike 
Boyle  iB  dead.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
early  labor  wars  for  recognition.  He 
was  known  as  "Umbrella  Mike" — always 
carried  the  sim  and  rain  protection  with 
him.  He  died  while  In  Florida  last  Sat- 
urday. May  17.  He  had  a  turbulent  ca- 
reer in  the  labor  movement — when  It 
was  really  tough  to  keep  the  flock  to- 
gether. Through  his  indomitable  will 
and  courage  he  built  the  Chicago  Elec- 
trical Workers  Union  into  a  formidable 
organization  and  was  its  leader  for  50 
years.  Everyone  knew  that  Mike  Boyle's 
word  was  good.  He  was  loved  by  his  men 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  lead- 
ers in  the  union  circles  both  nationally 
and  locally.  The  electricians  lost  a 
faithful  father  and  labor  lost  a  powerful 
son. 
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We  from  the  Congressional  Districts 
Identified  with  labor  problems  feel  this 
terrifQc  loss  to  the  men  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  send  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  widow.  Helen,  and  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  FYederick  P.  Geyser  and 
Mrs.  John  Sheridan. 


ApproYal  of  Area  Development  Legisla- 
tion for  the  149  Labor  Surplus  Areas 
Is  Imperative  Since  2,970,000  Unem- 
ployed Pertoni,  Among  the  Nation's 
5.2  Million  Unemployed,  Reside  in 
These  Chronically  Distressed  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1955  when  I  introduced  the  first  area 
development  bill  in  Congress.  I  have  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  find  a  means  of 
compromising  the  different  versions  of 
the  various  bills  on  the  subject.  As  a 
result  of  my  continued  efforts  to  secure 
approval  of  a  sane  and  reasonable  area 
development  bill.  I  introduced  on 
April  17.  1957.  H.  R.  6975  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  hundred  million  dollars  and  is  a 
fitting  compromise  to  the  more  liberal 
and  the  too  conservative  versions  of  the 
legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
May  19,  1958,  In  support  of  my  bill, 
H.  R.  6979,  designed  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  purpo«e  of  alleviating  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  in  economically  depressed 
areas.   My  statement  follows: 

Btatkmemt  bt  RrpmEaKNTATivE  Jame«  E.  Van 
Zanitt,  or  Pennuylvamia.  BEronE  the  House 
Banking  and  Cubkency  CoMMiTrre.  in  Sup- 
HOBT  OF  THE  Vam  Zandt  Bill.  H.  R.  6975, 
To  Establish  a  Pkocram  or  Financial  and 
Technical  Assistance  Designed  To  Alle- 
viate Conditions  or  Substantial  and  Peb- 
BisTENT  Unemployment  in  Economically 
Depressed  Areas,  Mat  19,  1958 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  your  committee  In  behalf 
of  my  bill,  H.  R.  6975,  Introduced  on  April 
17,  1957,  which  Is  designed  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment in  economically  depressed  areas. 
In  short,  if  enacted,  my  bill  would  be  cited  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  many  members 
of  this  committee  know,  I  represent  the  20th 
District  of  Pennsylvania  comprising  the 
counties  of  Blair.  Centre,  and  Clearfield, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  located  In  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania.  Before  and  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war,  two  of  the  three  labor  mar- 
kets In  my  3-county  area  totaling  nearly 
90,000  Jobs  have  been  classified  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  as  labor  surplus 
areas. 

Most  of  the  time  the  area  has  been  classi- 
fied as  being  among  the  major  labor  surplus 
areas  of  the  Nation.     At  one  time  we  had  18 


percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  unem- 
ployed and  today  the  average  is  over  17  per- 
cent, or  about  16.000  of  the  90.000  labor  mar- 
ket. 

For  your  information,  the  unemployment 
In  my  district  that  has  existed  prior  to  and 
since  the  close  of  the  Korean  war  results  from 
depressed  conditions  in  two  basic  Industries; 
namely,  bituminous  coal,  railroading  and  re- 
lated Industries  such  as  brickyards,  machine 
shops,  and  so  forth. 

The  depressed  conditions  that  I  have  men- 
tioned result  principally  from  substitute 
fuels  such  as  foreign  rfsldiial  oil  from  Ven- 
ezuela which  have  Just  about  destroyed  our 
eastern  seaboard  coal  marke*.  Then.  also, 
the  loss  of  this  coal  as  freight  and  the  con- 
version of  locomotive  power  from  steam  to 
dlesel  power,  together  with  other  techno- 
logical developments  In  the  railroad  Indus- 
try are  contributing  factors. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific.  In  the  central 
Pennsylvania  area,  which  comprises  several 
Congressional  Districts,  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  on  the  dccUm- 
since  1948.  For  example,  53  million  tons 
were  produced  In  1948  as  compared  with  36 
million  tons  In  1957  or  a  loss  In  prtxluctlon 
of  48  percent.  In  manpower.  In  1948  these 
mines  employed  nearly  49^00  miners  while 
In  1957  the  number  employed  was  approxi- 
mately 23.000.  a  decrease  of  54  percent.  In 
other  words.  266,000  coal  miners  lest  their 
Jobs. 

In  all  fairness,  the  loss  of  coal  production 
and  Jobs  cannot  be  wholly  charged  to  foreign 
residual  oil  because  when  the  railroads 
shifted  from  steam  to  dlesel  power  and 
homeowners  converted  to  oil  and  gas.  these 
changes  were  reflected  In  the  total  loss  of 
coal  production  and  maiifxiwer. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  production  and 
Jobs  In  the  coal  Industry,  let  me  cite  some 
figures  concerning  the  situation  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  where  we  have  the  largest  railroad  shops 
Jn  the  world.  From  a  peak  employment  of 
14,361  In  1961  In  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
•hop«,  today  there  are  only  about  4,000  em- 
ployee* working,  a  lo«a  of  better  than  10,000 
Jobs. 

In  addition,  when  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  loM  of  Job*  In  the  operstInK  divi- 
sions of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  in 
the  Altoona  ares,  the  number  of  unemployed 
rullrusderi  Increases  to  12,000. 

The  unemployment  that  I  have  cited  U 
for  the  period  before  and  after  the  Korean 
war.  While  a  percentage  of  the  coal  miners, 
railroaders,  and  others  In  related  Induslrlee 
have  gone  elsewhere  seeking  employment. 
am  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  my  area  in 
central  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  we 
have  about  15,000  unemployed.  Many  of 
these  unemployed  have  worked  oflf  and  on 
for  short  periods  during  the  past  several 
years,  but  now  are  unable  to  find  any  type 
of  employment. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  them  have  exhausted 
or  soon  will  exhaust  their  eligibility  for  un- 
employment-compensation benefits.  and, 
therefore,  they  must  rely  ujion  public-as- 
sistance benefits  and  surplus  commodities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  present  business 
slump  Is  regarded  nationwide  as  a  tempo- 
rary recession.  In  my  Congressional  District, 
we  have  suffered  from  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  for  over  10  years. 

For  an  illustration.  In  September  of  1956 
with  a  civilian  labor  force  of  87.000.  we  had 
nearly  8.000  unemployed  or  approximately 
11  percent;  in  September  1957  we  still  had 
nearly  8.000  unemployed  even  though  our 
labor  market  Increased  to  nearly  90.000  or 
approximately  9  percent.  As  previously 
stated,  today  we  have  over  17  percent,  or 
15.000  unemployed  out  of  a  civilian  labor 
market  of  nearly  90.000.  These  figures  prove 
conclusively  that  our  unemployment  la 
chronic  and  persistent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  you  hear  un- 
kindly criticism  to  the  effect  that  local  com- 


munities In  labor  surplus  areas  are  lax  In 
helping  themselves.  That  Is  not  true  In  my 
area  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Years  ago 
my  communities  organized  area  develop- 
ment groups  and  have  coTisUntly  sought  to 
attract  new  Industries  In  a  determined  efTort 
to  bolster  the  economy.  They  have  given 
of  their  time,  money  and  effort.  They  have 
borrowed  at  the  banks  to  the  legal  limit 
and  have  been  aided  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Frankly,  they  have  gone  the  limit 
and  need  further  assistance  Kuch  as  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  many  area  development  bills 
pending  before  this  committee. 

Many  communities  through  their  area  de- 
velopment groups  have  been  successful  In 
various  degrees.  In  my  hometown  of  Al- 
toona, Pa  ,  since  1946  as  a  result  of  an  active 
industrial  development  group  that  raised 
nearly  a  million  dollars  mostly  through  vol- 
untary pa>ToU  deductions.  11  new  Industries 
have  been  brought  Into  the  area  solely 
through  community.  State,  and  Federal 
effort. 

These  new  lndu?"trles  have  provided  3  600 
new  Jobs  and  a  $i;2  million  increased  annual 
payroll.  Seventy  j)ercent  of  the  new  Jobs 
are  for  men.  This  highly  successful  effort 
stems  from  what  is  commonly  known  na- 
tionally as  the  Altoona  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  have  said  1 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  citizenry  of 
my  3-county  area  are  entitled  to  a  "well- 
done"  for  their  effort. 

But  their  effort  alone  Is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  unemployment  problem.  With 
more  Slate  and  Federal  assistance.  In  my 
opinion,  the  economy  of  my  area  can  be  di- 
versified which  means  that  much  of  the  un- 
employment will  be  alleviated. 

We  recognize  that  the  field  for  new  indus- 
tries is  great,  the  competition  Is  keen,  yet  we 
are  ready  with  additional  Federal  assistance 
to  take  our  chance*  with  the  remaining  148 
labor  surplus  areas  In  seeking  a  definite  so- 
lution to  the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Chnlrmin,  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  In  the  history  of  area  development 
legislation,  a  stalemate  developed  over  the 
relative  merlte  of  the  administration  bill, 
8  1433.  and  the  Douglas  bill,  S.  004  Som« 
were  of  the  opinion  that  8.  1433  was  too 
conservative  while  others  regarded  8  MM,  the 
Douglas  bill,  as  being  loo  liberal  and  too 
coaily. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  end  the  fruttlacs  dls- 
cuMlons  and  the  resultant  delay  and  con- 
fusion that  surrounded  distressed  area 
legislation.  I  Introduced  my  bill.  H  R  0075. 
as  a  compromise  between  the  administration 
bin  and  the  DougLis  bill,  which  is  identical 
With  the  Spence  bUl  pending  before  this 
committee. 

For  the  Information  of  this  committee, 
my  bill.  H  R  6975.  retains  to  some  degree 
many  of  the  features  of  the  administration 
bin  and  the  E>ougla8-Spence  bills.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  provisions  in  Senate  bill 
3683.  approved  by  the  Senate  last  week,  are 
contained  In  my  bill,  H    R    6975. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  bill.  H  R  6975,  la  re- 
garded as  a  sane  and  sensible  compromise 
and  should  serve  as  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
basis  for  perfecting  a  legislative  measure  ac- 
ceptable to  all  shades  of  opinion. 

However,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  no 
pride  of  authorship.  My  sole  concern  is  to 
have  the  House  approve  an  area  development 
bill  that  will  become  a  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  administration 
bill.  Senate  1433,  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  chronically  depressed  areas 
which  need  Federal  help  In  forms  of  grants, 
vocational  training  with  compensation,  and 
Federal  loans  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Douglas  bill.  Senate  964,  provides  too  liberal 
aid  to  areas  whose  economic  decline  Is  of 
recent  duration.  In  this  connection,  such 
communities    normally    have    sufficient    re- 


sources and  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
variety  of  programs  offered  in  the  Douglas 

bill. 

AID   SHOT7LO   BE   PSOVTDKD   ON   BASIS   Or  NEED 

I  believe  that  the  solution  to  this  differ- 
ence lies  In  providing  various  types  of  aid 
that  would  be  available  to  communities  with 
labor  surplus.  The  extent  of  the  help  would 
t>e  based  upon  the  duration  and  levels  of 
unemplo\-nient.  Under  my  proposal,  as  em- 
bodied In  my  bill.  H  R  6975.  the  neediest 
communities  would  get  the  most  aid.  while 
the  help  extended  to  the  less  needy  commu- 
nities would  be  more  limited. 

This  approach  would  also  make  It  possible 
to  reduce  the  Federal  expenditures,  but  still 
leaves  Bufflclent  funds  for  communities 
which  meet  the  most  rigid  tests  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  economic  distress. 

My  bin.  H  R  6975.  provides  for  designa- 
tion of  three  different  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, such  levels  determining  the  eligibility 
of  the  areas  for  different  tyf)es  of  programs. 

The  three  levels  of  unemployment  are  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  first  level:  Tlie  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  Is  6  [percent  or  more,  adjusted 
seasonally,  and  has  been  6  percent  or  more 
at  least  8  months  in  each  of  the  preceding 
2  years. 

No  2.  second  level  The  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  is  8  percent  or  more,  adjusted 
seasonally,  and  either  has  been  8  percent  or 
more  for  the  maj-.)r  jjortlon  of  each  of  the 
preceding  2  year*,  or  has  averaged  12  percent 
or  more  during  the  preceding   year. 

No.  3,  third  level:  Tlic  unemployment  rate 
In  this  area  is  6  percent  or  more,  adjusted 
seasonally,  and  cltJier  has  averaged  6  jjercent 
or  more  during  the  preceding  5  years,  8  per- 
cent or  more  during  the  preceding  3  years,  or 
12  percent  or  more  during  the  preceding  2 
years. 

Here  Is  how  I  would  apply  these  criteria 
to  the  various  types  of  |.-rogram«  offered  In 
the  administration  and  la  ttie  Spence  bills. 

1.    TrrMN  UAL  ASSISTANCE 

I  believe  that  all  communities  with  labor 
surplus  should  be  entltlid  to  technical  as- 
sistance from  thf  Ff<lrrHl  0>jvrrninrnt  But 
that  ancn  not  mean  th.it  the  community 
which  has  had  Ju»t  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment for  parts  of  the  last  2  years  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  tame  aid  a*  the  com- 
munity which  has  been  subjected  to  chronic 
unemployment    many    year*. 

I  would,  therefore.  Unit  the  extent  of 
technical  assistance  glvm  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  comrounl'ic*  in  the  first  level, 
mentioned  before,  to  on  y  one-third  of  the 
total  c<j«t  of  the  needed  technical  assist- 
ance, and  would  require  '.hat  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  needed  funcs  should  come  from 
State  or   local   sources. 

However,  for  the  mott  needy  communi- 
ties I  would  extend  Federal  assistance  to 
provide  as  much  as  $.1  out  ul  every  $4 
needed. 

n.    LOANS 

The  administration  bill,  8.  1433,  now 
provides  that  Federal  participation  In  loans 
to  labor  surplus  areas  should  be  limited  to 
35  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ecU.  TTie  Douglas  bill,  3  964,  would  go  as 
high  as  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

In  this  connection.  I  t>elleve  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  aitiply  adequate  for 
Communities  which  mee*  the  criteria  of  the 
first  level  of  unempIoyin<*nt.  but  is  certainly 
not  sufficient  for  areas  vhlch  have  suffered 
from  chronic  unemploynient  for  many  years. 

My  bin.  H  R  6975,  w  )Uld  extend  Federal 
participation  under  the  proposed  loan  pro- 
gram as  foUows:  (ai  For  the  first  level 
areas,  up  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project;  (b)  for  the  second  level  areas, 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project;  and  (c)  for  the  third  level  areas,  as 


much  as  75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

In  addition  to  providing  loans  to  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  my  bill,  H.  R.  6975.  will  amend  sec- 
tion 207  (a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1053,  by  providing  that  In  making  and  ap- 
proving loans  first  preference  be  given  to 
small-business  concerns  which  are  otherwise 
qualified  and  wtilch  are  located  or  are  about 
to  locate  in  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Section  207  (a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953  is  also  amended  by  making  eligible 
for  loans  local  private  nonprcflt  organiza- 
tions— including  industrial  foundations,  de- 
velopment cor|x>ratlons.  and  similar  groups- 
formed  to  assist,  develop,  and  expand  the 
economy  of  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  as  certified  under  section 
4  of  the  Area  Developmciit  Act  of  1958,  but 
only  where  the  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  en- 
able such  organizations  to  provide  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  one  or  more  small 
business  concerns  in  such  areas  which  have 
qualified  for  loans  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

In  making  and  approving  loans  under  this 
subsection,  lirst  preference  at  all  times  shall 
be  granted  to  qualified  small  business  con- 
cerns certified  as  being  located  In  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  or 
about  to  locate  In  such  an  area  and  to  local 
nonprofit  organizations  previously  described 
under  this  amendment  to  section  207  (a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953. 

III.    GRANTS 

The  administration  bill.  Senate  1433.  makes 
no  provision  for  grants  except  In  the  case 
of  technical  assistance;  while  the  Douglas 
bill.  Senate  964.  provides  for  Federal  grants 
for  public-facility  projects.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  communities  that  have  some 
labor  surplus  should  be  entitled  to  this  type 
of  aid.  Therefore,  my  bill.  H  R.  6975,  In 
addition  to  providing  loans  for  public-fa- 
cility projects,  would  allow  Federal  grants 
up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  public- 
facility  |>roJrct  In  level  2  areas,  and  up  to 
two-third*  of  the  co*t  of  the  project  In  level 
3  areas. 

TV     Sl'BSWTENCE    PATMENTS 

The  administration  bill  8.  1433,  does  not 
allow  any  subalstence  payment*  to  persons 
undergoing  training  for  new  Jobs  In  labor 
•urplus  areas  I  believe  that  this  type  of 
program  should  be  used  sparingly  and  In 
extreme  case*  only  Therefore,  my  bill, 
H  R  6975.  extend*  Federal  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  people  undergoing  training  only 
In  areas  with  the  moat  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, namely,  thoee  which  are  classified  in 
level  3. 

My  bin.  H  R.  6975.  would  assure  that  the 
neediest  communities  would  get  adequate 
aid  and  in  addition,  it  encourages  the  sev- 
eral Stat/»s  to  establish  their  own  program 
of  area  redevelopment  and  by  limiting  some 
of  the  aid  provided  by  the  Douglas  bill. 
S.  964.  it  would  also  be  pxasslble  to  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  these  area  redevelopment 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  belief  that  my 
bill.  H  R.  6975,  constitutes  a  genuine  com- 
prc«mlse  between  the  administration  bill. 
S.  1433.  and  the  Douglas  bill,  S.  964.  This 
is  especially  true  when  you  compare  the 
cost  of  the  three  bills. 

Recognizing  the  administration  bill.  S. 
1433.  as  a  conservative  approach.  It  will  cost 
about  $55  million;  while  the  Douglas  bill, 
S.  964.  represents  an  ultrallberal  approach 
to  the  svibject  and  would  cost  in  excess  of 
$325  million.  My  compromise  bill.  H.  R. 
6975.  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  million  and  would  extend  Federal  aid 
to  labor  surplus  areas  in  a  reasonable  yet 
realistic  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  regarding 
distressed    area    leglslatiou.     The    time    has 


arrived  for  the  85th  Congress  to  stop  squab- 
bling over  details  and  to  unite  in  providing 
Federal  aid  for  chronically  distressed  areas. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  over  17  percent  or 
15,000  of  the  civilian  labor  force  In  my  Con- 
gressional District  are  unemployed.  I  know 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  a  higher  rate 
of  unemployment  in  their  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, because  there  are  149  labor -surplus 
areas  in  the  Nation  suffering  from  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

In  pleading  for  legislative  action  by  this 
Committee  and  the  85th  Congress,  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  enacted  will  provide  real 
benefits  to  these  149  labor-surplus  areas  and 
not  be  merely  of  the  stopgap  variety,  for  we 
have  suffered  too  long  from  chronic  and  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Mr  Chairman,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Nation's  un- 
employment is  5.2  million  of  which  about  3 
million  represents  mlnlmtim  annual  unem- 
ployment, leaving  about  2.2  million  to  be 
charged  to  the  present  business  slump. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  unemployment 
figures  for  the  149  labor-surplus  areas  reveal 
2.970.000  unemployed.  Allowing  for  a  por- 
tion of  this  number  to  be  charged  to  the 
annual  minimum  of  3  million  unemployed, 
it  means  that  If  the  unemployment  In  the 
149  labor-surplus  areas  is  alleviated,  the  un- 
employment problem  today  would  be  greatly 
simplified. 

Percentagewise,  as  of  March  15.  the  em- 
ployment in  the  149  labor  surplus  areas 
represents  37  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor 
market  while  unemployment  In  the  149 
labor  surplus  areas  represents  48  percent  of 
the  Nation's  unemployment  today.  In  other 
words,  the  heart  of  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem today  as  a  Nation  is  in  the  149  labor 
surplus  areas. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  our  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  distressed  area  legislation, 
and  the  sooner  this  committee  can  get  a 
bill  started  on  its  way  to  the  White  House, 
the  better  It  will  be  for  millions  of  the 
unemployed,  hundreds  of  communities, 
many  States,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of   the  committee  for  your  kind  Indulgence. 


MiilUnd  (Tex.)  Janior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Election  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  T.  RUTHERFORD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Midland  (Tex.)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  recently  made  w  hat  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fine  contribution  to  good 
government.  It  was  my  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Members  of  this  body  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  details. 

In  Texas,  cost  of  elections  are  not  paid 
for  by  tax  funds.  Candidates  for  oflfice 
must  pay  a  filing  fee  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  election  costs.  Early  this  year. 
Democratic  Coimty  Chairman  Frank 
Bezoni  of  Midland  announced  the  costs 
would  be  high  enough  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  assess  each  individual  candidate 
some  $600  to  cover  all  costs. 

Mr.  James  N.  Allison.  Jr..  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  Midland  Reporter-Tele- 
gram Publishing  Co..  and  also  president 
of  the  Midland  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  immediately   went   into    action. 
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After  contactlngr  members  of  the  Jaycees. 
Mr.  Allison  offered  to  furnish  volunteer 
workers  at  the  polls  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  $20  per  day  per  person  cost  of  having 
paid  election  officials.  This  made  it 
possible  for  the  candidate  to  pay  only  $25 
each  m  Midland  County  as  opposed  to 
the  $600  each  earlier  contemplated. 

Both  County  Democratic  Chairman 
Bezoni  and  County  Republican  Chair- 
man Tom  Culberson  of  Midland  have 
expressed  appreciation  to  the  Midland 
Jaycees  for  their  offer.  They  said  sucli 
a  program  should  be  of  great  value  in 
encouraging  greater  participation  in  po- 
litical activities. 

Several  other  county  chairmen  in 
Texas  have  asked  for  details  of  the  plan 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Midland  Jay- 
cees, and  for  a  report  of  the  results. 
With  the  eyes  of  Texas  on  them,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Midland  Jaycees  will 
prove  themselves  equal  to  the  task  they 
have  cut  out. 

The  Midland  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  long  been  recognized  for  its 
nonpartisan,  constructive  work  in  the 
field  of  government.  They  won  state- 
wide recognition  in  advocating  a  plan 
whereby  substantial  salary  Increases 
would  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  These  acts,  and  their 
Other  many  civic  services,  are  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  Midland,  a 
progressive,  modern  city  of  some  55.000 
people  in  west  Texas.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  President  Allison 
and  the  membership  of  the  Midland  Jay- 
cees for  their  continued  fine  work. 

AIthou:ih  each  individual  State  has  Its 
own  election  laws,  it  may  be  the  actions 
of  the  Midland  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  be  helpful  in  other  States 
and  will  open  up  new  and  unexplored 
avenues  of  approach  toward  solving  elec- 
tion costs.  Their  plan  could  be  the  first 
step  in  getting  many  Americans,  both  as 
members  of  organizations  and  as  indi- 
viduals, to  help  with  government  at  the 
local  level.  This  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  Nation.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  this  most  commendable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Midland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Italy :  The  True  Republic  With  American 
Dreams  Realized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  mere  decade  ago  that  Italy,  the 
gateway  to  central  Europe,  and  the  stra- 
tegic control  of  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
and  the  Mediterranean  by  air  and  sea 
power,  faced  the  political  crisis  of  its 
existence  as  a  free  nation. 

Not  only  was  unemployment  a  critical 
problem  but   a  spiritual  revolt  against 


the  Catholic  Church  was  spurred  by 
Communist  conspiracy  progagandists 
throughout  all  of  Italy  and  especially 
among  the  tradesmen  of  the  northern 
Provinces  where  unemployment  took  its 
greatest  toll. 

It  was  immediately  before  the  eve  of 
election  that  the  Italo-Americans  and 
their  many  American  friends  here  began 
the  Ictterwriting  called  the  Postal  Cav- 
alcade for  Freedom  that  turned  the  tide. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  appeals 
were  written  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
Italy. 

It  could  be  honestly  said  that  nearly 
every  American  who  served  in  Italy  as 
well  as  all  the  service  organizations  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AMVETS.  together 
with  the  Military  Order,  40  &  8,  8  &  40. 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Heart.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, YMCA.  Red  Cross,  and  all  their 
women  auxiliaries  deluded  Italy  with 
prayers  and  supplications  to  reverse  this 
dangerous  trend  to  undermine  and  sac- 
rifice and  destroy  the  Italian  Republic — 
free  elections  were  on  trial.  Tlie  result 
of  this  concerted  program  wrote  the  fu- 
ture history  of  a  freedom-loving  people — 
the  followers  of  freedom  won  the  day. 

I  can  remember  the  joy  tlii.s  victory 
brought  to  my  brother  EUiodor,  de- 
ceased, who  worked  untiringly  for 
this  result,  serving  then  as  chairman  on 
the  Department  of  Illinois  American  Le- 
gion Americanism  Commission,  which 
post  he  had  held  for  15  years  until  his 
death,  June  1954. 

So  today  we  see  the  great  progress 
made  by  Italy  in  the  past  10  years  since 
that  memorial  election  day  when  free- 
dom was  sustained. 

And  so  we  congratulate  Italy  on  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  her  free  elections. 
For  on  the  25th  of  May  32.506  339  citi- 
zens of  whom  16.931,263  females  and 
15,575,076  males  will  cast  their  votes  for 
their  favorite  candidates.  Of  this  num- 
ber of  voters  only  29,225,687  can  vote 
for  the  Camera — House — deputy  candi- 
dates. A  lesser  number  are  qualilied  to 
vote  for  tlie  senatorial  candidates — the 
voters  over  25  years  of  age  are  so  quali- 
fied. There  are  3,500,000  who  are  eli- 
gible to  vote  for  the  first  time  in  this 
election  of  which  only  500.000  are  eli- 
gible to  vote  for  the  senatorial  candi- 
dates. 

We  are  happy  to  salute  Italy,  the 
strongest  of  the  free  Republics,  next  to 
West  Germany,  on  her  accompli.shment 
to  effect  a  free  suffrage.  The  following 
list  shows  the  true  spirit  of  the  Italian 
electorate  from  L'ltalia.  a  Chicago  Pub- 
lication, by  J.  La  Franco,  editor  and 
publislier. 

There  are.  exclusive  of  Valle  d'Aosta. 
324  political  divisions  with  5.977  candi- 
dates— certainly  an  American  forum. 

Valle  d'Aosta,  67,803;  Lombardia, 
4,789.698:  Liguria,  1.230.700;  Trentino  e 
Alto  Adige.  490.219;  FriuU  e  Venegla 
Giulia.  864,014;  Veneto,  2.513.096;  Emilia 
e  ^omagna.  2,566,000;  Toscana.  2,318.- 
241;  Marche,  925.789;  Umbria,  557.184; 
Abruzzi  e  Mollse.  1.082.820;  Lazlo,  2,360.- 
449;  Campania,  2,733,765;  Basilicata. 
386,170;      Calabria,      1,207,519;      Puglie, 


1.967,248;  Slcilia,  2,879,371;  Sardegna. 
800,012. 

We  need  not  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  Italy  in  the  American  plan  of 
defense  for  freedom.  The  great  Ameri- 
can Army  base  at  Leghorn — largest  In 
the  world — can  supply  all  of  Western 
Europe.  Ihe  bases  at  Verona — com- 
bat— and  Fogma— atomic— our  NATO 
base  at  Naples,  6th  Fleet  operations 
center. 

So  that  It  can  be  readily  said  that 
whatever  way  the  elections  go,  the 
American-defen.se  program  in  Italy  is 
tliereby  affected. 

The  help  we  gave  to  Italy  surely  has 
brought  us  a  friend  we  can  depend  upon. 
Italy  is  our  true  friend  in  all  of  Europe. 
Even  the  Fascl.sts,  monarchists,  and 
leftwing  Socialists  cannot  change  it. 
The  Democratic  Christian  Party  sup- 
port the  ideas  of  American  influence  in 
Italian  politics.  Giuseppe  Saragat, 
leader  of  tlie  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  friend  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
supported  the  Christian  Democrats  at 
times  keeping;  tiie  Government  in  pro- 
American  control.  Is  a  leveler  for  Ameri- 
can control  and  watches  closely  public 
sentiment  to  warn  the  United  States  of 
its  fallacious  attitudes  on  foreign  policies. 

We  hope  that  this  young  Republic, 
Italy,  will  continue  in  this,  its  10th  elec- 
tion, to  elect  candidates  to  ."u.stain  us  In 
this  global  cold  war  and,  with  us,  main- 
tain the  freedoms  of  all  peoples  against 
the  oppressive  aggression  of  atheistic 
governments. 

The  progress  of  Italy  can  l>e  best  de- 
termined by  the  Drew  Pearson  report  on 
his  present  coverage  of  the  Italian  elec- 
tions in  Rome: 

GsKAT   Procrcss   Is   Made   bt    Italt 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Rome. — Two  big  things  Impress  you  about 
Italy  today.    Tliey  are: 

1.  Tlie  fortlicomlng  election  will  he  com- 
pletely free,  wltii  every  siiade  and  segment 
of  political  opinion  not  only  able  but  re- 
quired to  vote.  It  win  be  a  purer  demon- 
6tralli)n  of  democracy  than  In  United  States 
presidential  elections  because  only  60  per- 
cent of  Americans  vote.  When  you  contrast 
this  with  complete  suppression  of  democracy 
under  Mussolini  you  get  some  Idea  of  Italy's 
tremendous  political  progress  since  the  days 
when  partisan  bands  began  knifing  Musso- 
lini after  Salerno. 

2.  Italy  has  made  miore  economic  prog- 
ress than  any  other  European  nation  except 
We.st  Germany.  Her  gold  deposits  in  New 
York  of  $1  4  billion  are  now  behind  only 
Englatid's  and  Uermany's. 

ECONOMIC    MIKACLE 

From  the  depths  of  depression  and  dis- 
couragement as  I  saw  It  after  the  war,  Italy 
has  accomplished  a  modern  economic  mlTr 
acle.  The  American  people  can  take  a  little 
credit  for  an  assist  In  this  recovery.  But 
basically  It  goes  to  the  Indefatigable  energy 
and   determination   of   the   Italian   people. 

Today  Italy  receives  no  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  except  for  a  barter  deal 
by  which  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
gets  rid  of  some  of  his  surplus  tobacco  and 
cotton  In  exchange  fur  local  Ura,  some  of 
which  are  used  for  the  expense  of  tht  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Home. 

DimCTTLT    KETORMS 

It  has  actually  been  Italian  land  reform, 
tax  reforms,   oil   development,  and   highway 
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Improvement  that  have  revamped  the  na- 
tion's economic  structure.  The  Christian 
Democrats  who  have  go\erned  Italy  since  the 
war  deserve  credit  for  these  difficult  and 
sometimes  unpopular  reforms. 

It  was  ex-Premler  Artonlo  Segnl,  hlmBclf 
one  of  the  biggest  landowners  lu  Italy,  who 
largely  wrote  the  land  reform  bill  and  wrote  It 
In  such  a  way  that  his  own  land  would  suf- 
fer severely.  Many  ot  the  big  estates  In 
Italy  are  owned  by  Christian  Democrats  or 
the  Catholic  Church.  However,  the  law  was 
passed  and  Is  being  carried  out. 

Last  week,  driving  through  southern  Italy. 
I  visited  some  of  the  new  developments  made 
possible  by  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  by  a 
series  of  loans  from  the  World  Bank.  Along 
the  Mediterranean  where  the  Tlfata  Moun- 
tains drop  abruptly  to  the  sea,  the  erosion 
of  the  centuries  has  piled  up  silt  along  the 
river  beds,  while  the  pc^undlng  of  the  Medi- 
terranean has  washed  sand  and  silt  against 
the  shore. 

This  created  a  mosqMlto-breedlng  mornss 
somewhat  like  our  New  Jersey  swamps  which 
for  years  was  wasted. 

It  remained  for  the  Christian  Democrat-s, 
with  help  from  the  World  Bank,  to  accom- 
plish the  overall  Job  of  draining  these 
swamps,  damming  the  rivers.  Irrigating  the 
land,  and  putting  people  back  on  the  land. 

A  total  of  1240  million  has  been  advanced 
by  the  World  Bank,  the  latest  loan  of  175 
million  being  subscribed  by  7  West  German 
banks  and  14  b.-inks  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto.  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The  loan 
Will  go  toward  reclaiming  96  000  acres  along 
the  Volturno  River,  another  158.000  acres  near 
the  Adriatic,  building  2  powerplants.  mineral 
development  In  Sicily,  a  clothing  factory  In 
Salerno,  and  2  tltiplate  and  electric  refrig- 
erator factories  In  Naples. 

A  new  through  way.  the  Highway  of  the 
Sunshine,  is  being  built  from  Milan  to 
Naples. 


Social  Security  at  a  Path  to  Prosperity 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or     NEW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1958 

Mr.  ANFTJSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  some  of  our  economists 
believe  that  an  upturn  in  bu.siness  ac- 
tivity will  not  come  before  the  end  of 
the  year  and  r>o.ssibly  not  until  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  By  now.  it  is  clear  to 
all  that  the  recession  has  gone  much 
further  and  may  last  considerably 
longer  than  expected.  The  people  of 
thLs  country  demand  that  the  nece.ssary 
precautions  be  taken  to  deal  with  the 
situation  before  it  gets  completely  out 
of  hand. 

The  question  of  primary  Importance 
Is:  What  steps  are  we  to  take?  Many 
step>s  have  been  suggested,  but  which  of 
the.se  will  serve  the  best  purpose  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Nation's  economy? 
Most  of  them  appear  to  be  sound, 
though  .some  are  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  will  not  bring  the  desired  results, 
while  others  would  benefit  only  a  certain 
segment  of  the  population. 

I  shall,  of  course,  t>e  glad  to  support 
any    proposal    which    holds    promise   of 


improving  our  sagging  economy,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  action  taken  that  will 
strike  deep  roots  and  help  to  bolster 
the  Nation's  economy  on  a  wide  scale 
and  on  a  durable  basis. 

Sucii  a  step  appears  to  me  to  be  avail- 
able through  our  .social-security  system. 
This  is  the  system  established  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  when  we  were  ex- 
periencing the  greatest  depression  in 
our  history,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  im- 
ix)rtant  factor  then  in  helping  to  pull 
the  country  out  of  the  economic  mire. 
It  can  do  .so  now,  too,  if  we  bring  it  up 
to  date  and  liberalize  its  benefits  to 
reach  more  people.  It  will  repay  the 
extra  cost  by  providing  greater  purchas- 
ing power  and  more  jobs. 

In  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
the  Federal  Government  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  stimulate  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  also  to  pro- 
mote the  retirement  of  older  citizens 
from  the  labor  force  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
I  sugRe.st  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
just  that,  that  is,  retire  as  many  of  our 
older  citizens  as  possible  and  provide 
them  with  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  their  retirement.  This  will  help 
them  maintain  their  purchasing  power, 
while  their  retirement  will  provide  jobs 
for  younger  citizens. 

I  propose  that  we  increa.se  the  benefit 
payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  allow  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
livinp  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
This  increase  will  help  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  elderly  and  the  re- 
tired people  who  have  no  personal  sav- 
ings and  mu.st  rely  entirely  for  their 
subsistence  on  their  monthly  social 
security  payments. 

In  a  bill  which  I  am  introducing  in 
the  House,  I  am  proposing  the  following 
two  steps: 

First.  Reduce  the  retirement  age  for 
all  to  62,  with  full  social  security  bene- 
fits available  to  lx)th  men  and  women. 

Second.  Increa.se  the  monthly  social 
security  payments  in  the  following 
manner: 

(a>  Minimum  payments  to  be  in- 
creased to  $50  a  month,  instead  of  $30 
at  present; 

(b)  Maximum  payments  to  be  in- 
creased to  $150,  instead  of  $108.50  now; 
and 

<c>  Tho.se  falling  in  between  to  re- 
ceive an  across-the-board  increase  of  40 
percent. 

It  is  estimated  that,  by  reducing  the 
retirement  age  to  62  for  men  and 
women,  an  additional  4  million  people 
in  the  62  to  65  age  category  would  be- 
come eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 
In  November  1957  the  number  of  those 
receiving  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance benefits  was  11  million  people.  By 
lowering  the  retirement  age  to  62,  the 
number  of  people  receiving  such  bene- 
fits would  increase  to  alwut  15  million. 
That  means  that  i>erhaps  as  many  as  4 
million  people  would  be  encouraged  to 
leave  the  labor  force  to  make  room  for 
younger  job  seekers. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  approxi- 


mately 1.8  million  persons  over  the  age 
of  65  who  are  still  working,  but  who 
would  be  eligible  for  social  security  pay- 
ments if  they  chose  to  retire.  If  we 
were  to  increase  the  present  benefits  by 
40  percent,  as  suggested  above,  many  or 
perhaps  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  over  65  who  are  still  employed 
might  choose  to  retire.  This  would 
open  additional  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  for  younger  people. 

As  for  the  cost  involved  in  realizing 
these  proposals,  namely,  adding  4  mil- 
lion additional  retirees  and  a  40-percent 
increase  in  monthly  benefits,  it  is  gen- 
erally estimated  that  the  social-security 
trust  fund  would  have  to  pay  out  about 
$5  billion  moi-e  per  year.  Current  an- 
nual payments  out  of  this  fund  are 
approximately  $7  billion. 

How  would  this  additional  cost  be 
financed?  The  level  premium  cost  of 
tills  proiX)sal  is  estimated  to  be  about 
7  percent  of  payroll.  To  full  finance  this 
cost  would  require  an  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  for  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike  of  3'2  percent.  Thus,  while 
employers  and  workers  are  now  paying 
2 '4  percent  of  wages  each  toward  social 
security,  by  the  adoption  of  my  proposal 
for  a  lower  retirement  age  and  increased 
benefits  they  would  be  required  to  pay  a 

little  over  5*2  percent  of  wages  in  order 
to  cover  the  cost. 

I  admit  it  is  a  bit  high  and  appears 
to  be  a  drastic  step.  When  social  secu- 
rity was  first  introduced,  it  was  also  con- 
sidered a  drastic  step,  yet  today  the 
whole  Nation  realizes  its  importance  and 
would  not  discard  it.  What  is  needed 
today  is  an  overhaul  of  the  system  to 
bring  it  into  step  with  the  times  and  to 
make  its  benefits  available  to  our  elderly 
citizens  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  their  declining  years. 

Let  us  look  at  this  thing  from  another 
point  of  view.  By  instituting  these  newly 
proposed  social-security  benefits,  con- 
siderable sums  could  be  saved  in  unem- 
ployment-compensation and  relief  ex- 
penditures, since  many  of  those  draw- 
ing or  eligible  to  draw  unemployment- 
insurance  or  relief  checks  would  be  able 
to  retire  on  social  security.  Exact  fig- 
ures on  such  savings  are,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  Government  stat- 
isticians familiar  with  such  expenditures 
have  come  up  with  the  following  esti- 
mates: 

If  insured  unemployment — meaning 
those  entitled  to  receive  social-security 
payments — reaches  2  6  million  persons, 
payments  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  the  present  arrangements 
would  be  about  S3  billion  per  year.  If 
legislation  to  increase  unemployment 
compensation  to  39  weeks  is  enacted, 
then  compensation  payments  to  2.6  mil- 
lion insured  unemployed  persons  would 
reach  $4.5  billion  a  year.  If  the  number 
of  insured  unemployed  goes  up  to  3  mil- 
lion or  4  million  persons,  the  extra  cost 
would  be  proportionate. 

This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  the  current  emer. 
gency  period.  On  the  contrary,  I 
favored    the   more  liberal   proposals  to 
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extend  unemployment  compensation  as 
advocated  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
when  the  House  considered  this  measxire 
recently,  and  I  opposed  the  administra- 
tion proposals  because  it  discriminated 
against  some  2  million  unemployed  who 
worked  in  xinlnsured  industries  and  are 
therefore  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
benefits. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  assistance  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  When  the  unemployed 
will  have  used  up  the  additional  weeks 
of  compensation  allotted  them,  they  will 
still  remain  unemployed  because  basi- 
cally the  economic  problem  from  which 
they  are  suffering  will  not  have  been 
solved.  Hence,  it  may  be  asked :  Would 
it  not  be  advisable,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  economy,  to  direct  some 
of  these  additional  billions  into  the  so- 
cial security  fund  and  to  liberalize  the 
payments  and  the  retirement  age  along 
the  lines  suggested  above?  In  so  doing, 
we  would  achieve  the  following: 

First.  Make  possible  for  an  additional 
4  million  people  between  62  and  C5  to 
retire  on  social  security. 

Second.  Encourage  1.8  million  persons 
over  65   to   retire  on  increased   benefits. 

Third.  Provide  employment  for  sev- 
eral million  younger  persons  and  de- 
crease the  unemployment  lists  by  taking 
the  older  citizens  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Fourth.  Increase  social  security  pay- 
ments by  approximately  40  percent,  giv- 
ing the  retirees  more  purchasing  power 
and  a  more  decent  standard  of  living. 

Fifth.  Save  billions  of  dollars  now  ex- 
pended on  unemployment  compensation 
and  on  relief  assistance. 

Sixth.  Provide  a  boon  to  the  economy 
which  would  be  of  a  more  permanent 
and  lasting  nature. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  whatever 
economic  reforms  are  instituted  at  this 
time  on  a  national  scale  should  have  a 
double  purpose:  we  must  aim  to  end 
the  recession  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
improvements  and  adjustments  in  the 
Social  Secuity  Act,  as  advocated  above, 
will  achieve  both  of  these  purposes — 
help  to  end  the  recession  and  curb  the 
threat  of  inflation. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  my  proposals 
are  of  the  kind  that  would  strike  deeper 
roots  and  provide  a  more  durable  and 
a  better  solution  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic problems.  Let  us  roll  back  the 
recession.  The  path  to  prosperity  lies 
through  social  security. 


Cost  of  Crime  $20  Billion  a  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoinii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  19,  195S 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  very  much  impressed  by  a  recent 
address  by  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  At- 


torney General  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  on  Monday,  May  5. 
1958,  on  the  subject  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
combat  national  crime. 

A  $20-billion-a-year  crime  bill  is  In- 
deed staggering,  and  is  second  only  to 
national  defense  m  terms  of  cost.  This 
figure  points  up  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement, not  only  on  the  Federal  level 
but  primarily  m  the  various  States  and 
localities.  The  Attorney  Generals 
statement  follows: 

The  Cost  or  Crimk  $20  Biu-ion  a  Tkar 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  a  problpm 
which  I  bellpve  requires  s«rloua  attention. 
These  days,  quite  naturally,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  economy  of  our  country  and  our 
national  defense.  In  a  very  real  ■en.ie,  the 
problem  of  crime  Is  related  butli  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  future  strength  of  oiu" 
Nation. 

A.S  you  know,  thi.s  ye.ir  the  Nation  will 
spend  more  th.^n  #40  billion  on  national 
defense.  But  how  many  pef)ple  know  what 
crime  costs  our  country?  Must  people  are 
wholly  unaware  of  tlie  staggering  propor- 
tions to  which  it  has  grown-  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  It  1»  second  only  tu  national 
defense  In  terms  of  cost.  The  estimated 
cost  of  crime  In  the  United  States  In  1  year 
is  about  $20  bill  Ion. 

Twenty-flve  years  a^o  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  appalled  by  the  fact  that  In  1033 
1  ',j  million  major  crimes  had  occurred.  1 
for  each  84  persons  In  the  Nation.  In  1958. 
It  appears  now  tiiat  about  3  nillllon  major 
crimes  may  be  committed,  twice  as  many  as 
In  1933  This  me.ins  that  In  1958.  1  major 
crime  will  be  committed  fi>r  every  60  per- 
sons In  the  tTnlted  States. 

Since  1950  the  rate  of  crime  In  our  coun- 
try has  been  exploding  at  a  rate  four  times 
as  fast  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  rate  of  crime  In  1957  IncreajMd 
9  percent  over  1956. 

These  statistics  only  being  to  tell  the  story. 
One  of  the  facts  which  stands  out  In  bold 
relief  Is  the  alarming  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  young  people. 
Almost  half  of  the  persons  arrested  for  major 
crimes  last  year  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
Somehow  there  has  been  a  failure  properly 
to  Inculcate  our  people,  particularly  our 
young  people,  with  a  sense  of  moral  values, 
with  an  awareness  of  how  destructive  crime 
Is  to  them  and  to  the  country.  These  fig- 
ures Indicate  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  Job 
to  be  done  by  schools,  churches,  parents,  and 
organizations  such  as  this  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  not  about  general 
problems  relating  to  crime  but  rather  about 
stjme  of  the  things  we  hope  to  do  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  Let  me  mention  that  I 
would  hope  ttxi  that  this  Influential  organ- 
lz;atlon  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
solving  Important  problems  of  our  Nation  In 
the  past,  will  want  to  give  Its  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  what  It  can  do  to  help  reduce  the 
rate  of  crime  In  our  country. 

What  la  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts 
about  the  growth  of  crime  In  our  country? 
It  Is  the  growth  of  orgaiilaed  crime  aud  the 
success  of  Its  operation. 

Syndicates  made  up  of  criminals  have 
coordinated  and  extended  their  operations 
oyer  many  States  and  In  many  cases,  across 
national  boundaries.  Why  Is  this  true?  It  Is 
true  because  organized  racketeers  and  hood- 
Uuns  have  learned  how  to  make  crime  pay. 

The  top  echelon  of  orgarUzed  crlmlnala 
have  been  able  to  remove  themselve*  from 
exposed  positions  and  now  operate  by  schem- 
ing, directing,  and  organizing.  Organized 
criminals    exert    genernl    control    over    those 


types  of  criminal  activities  that  yield  the 
most  profits;  gambling,  narcotics,  and  ex- 
tortion, to  name  the  big  three.  And.  obvi- 
ously, they  pay  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
taxes  on  these  activities  because  If  they  paid 
nil  of  their  taxee  as  ordinary  cltlxena  do,  a 
life  of  crime  would  not  pay. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  law  enforcement  ofBclal  let  me  make 
some  general  otieervatlons. 

First.  I  notice  that  there  Is  a  widespread 
lack  of  u-A-areneas  as  to  the  respective  miee 
of  Federal  responsibility  as  compared  with 
the  State  and  local  responsibility  in  the  field 
(if  law  enforcement.  Generally  speaking,  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement  In  our  coun- 
try rest.s  In  large  measure  on  the  States  and 
localities.  The  fact  Is  that  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  crimes  violate  Federal  law. 

Yet  almost  every  time  a  serious  local  crime 
Is  committed  which  gets  national  publicity 
some  Senator.  Congressman,  govcrruir,  or 
civic  group  wUl  inninedlately  demand  that  the 
FBI  Investigate  it.  This  Is  a  very  fine  trib- 
ute to  the  FBI  but  It  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  law  and  tends  to 
shift  the  re.sponslblUty  away  from  the  States 
und   localities   where   it   belongs. 

Consider  the  recent  aux-loua  bombings  of 
schools,  churches,  and  synagogues  which  hare 
occurred  In  Florida  and  other  southern 
States.  At  flrbt  there  were  demands  that  the 
FBI  take  over  the  Investigation.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  did  nnt  have  Jurisdiction 
In  tho;e  ca.ses  because  no  ?'ederal  law  was 
Involved.  Tlie  Federal  Governmeut  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  merely  because  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crlnies  may  have  crossed  Btate 
Hues  or  because  a  conspiracy  may  be  InvolTed 
or  because  a  series  of  crimes  are  Involved. 
Unless  a  Federal  law  has  been  violated  the 
FBI  has  no  Jurisdiction   to  Investigate. 

Tlie  law  enforcement  c  tBclals  of  the  States 
and  l(X-alttles  Involved  have  recognized  their 
responsibility.  Officials  from  29  southern 
Cities  have  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing cooperative  action  U)  solve  these  shock- 
ing crimes.  Tho.se  res|x.)nslble  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  taking  this  affirmative,  deter- 
mined action. 

The  FBI  stands  ready  to  help  the  local  au- 
thorities in  every  way  po.sslble.  Its  labora- 
tories. Identification  facilities.  Information 
from  Its  files,  etc..  have  been  made  avaUable. 
It  Is  maintaining  the  closest  liaison  with 
the  responsible  authorities  and  will  give  them 
every  assistance  possible. 

The  point  I  hope  you  will  remember  Is 
that  it  is  Important  for  the  public  to  place 
responsibility  where  It  belongs.  Communi- 
ties get  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  they  de- 
serve and  the  public  must  know  where  the 
responsibility  lies. 

Another  fact  which  Is  not  always  fully 
appreciated  Is  that  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment Itself  jurisdiction  for  Investigating 
crime  Is  divided.  TTie  Jurisdiction  of  the 
F^I  Is  limited  to  general  crimes  and  crimes 
Involving  national  security.  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  Its  own  Investigating  stafi  which 
has  Jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining  to 
tjut  frauds.  The  Narcotics  Bureau  In  the 
Treasury  Department  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  Investigating  narcotics  violations. 
The  Secret  Service  Is  responsible  for  Investi- 
gating counterfeiting  and  crimes  relating 
to  the  public  moneys.  The  Post  Office  In- 
vestigates misuse  of  the  malls. 

All  of  these  investigating  agencies  have 
complied  outstanding  records  In  their  re- 
spective fields  but  organized  crlniinals  have 
not  seen  fit  to  compartmentalize  their  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  fit  neatly  Into  these  niches. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  complete  and 
sole  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  oC 
all  Crimea.  It  seems  obvious  then  that  the 
information  obtained  by  separate  investigat- 
ing agencies   must   be   fitted   together   more 
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effectively  by  the  prosecutors  than  in  the 
past  if  we  are  to  meet  todays  crafty  chal- 
lenge of  the  organized  criminal. 

About  a  tiu)nth  ago,  I  announced  a  long- 
r.ii'ge  program  for  combating  organized 
crime  In  this  country.  Although,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
limited  Jurisdiction,  we  do  have  some  power- 
ful weajwns.  The  main  ones  are  the  In- 
come tax  laws,  the  tax  laws  relating  to  nar- 
cotics, and  the  Hobbs  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  relating  to  extortions  and  pay- 
cfTs  tn  union  activities 

Let  me  brlefiy  sketch  the  three  main  points 
of  the  program. 
First  Tlie  program  wlU  be  concentrated. 
We  will  give  top  priority  to  100  of  the  top 
racketeers  in  the  United  States.  That  Is  not 
to  t>ay  we  will  Ignore  the  others  for  we  plan 
to  attack  crime  on  as  many  fronts  as  we 
can.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  will 
give  Immediate  and  concentrated  effort  to 
the  100  worst  hoodlums  and  racketeers  In 
the  country. 

Tlie  list  of  names  will  not  bt  made  public 
fur  two  rea.vins  In  the  first  place.  It  would 
tip  our  hand  and  make  the  Investigative  work 
more  difficult.  In  the  second  place  such 
publication  of  the  names  might  be  attacked 
as  prejudicial  In  the  event  of  trial.  After 
there  have  been  convictions  or  deportations 
we  will  announce  the  names  and  will  re- 
plenish the  list  with  others  who  are  deserv- 
ing. 

You  may  wonder  why  a  list  of  100.  Of 
cotirse,  It  Is  an  arbitrary  figure  to  be  used 
principally  for  purposes  of  concentration  of 
efTort.  A  brief  discussion  of  how  organl7.ed 
crime  functions  today  will  Indicate  why 
this  concentration,  I  believe,  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

Last  November  at  Apalachln,  N  Y  ,  a  meet- 
ing of  64  top  racketeers  and  hoodlums  took 
place.  A  majority  of  Uiose  In  attendance 
came  from  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  there  was  a  fair  representation 
from  the  South,  Midwest,  and  even  the  west 
coast  A  few  of  those  In  attendance  had 
been  In  a  similar  meeting  as  far  back  as 
1928  In  Cleveland  Many  of  them  were  in 
attendance  at  a  meeting  In  1952  in  the 
Florida  Keys,  in  1953  at  Miami,  In  1954  at 
Chicago,  and  In  1956  at  Bmghamton,  N.  Y. 
Meetings  such  as  these  at  Apalachln.  at- 
tended by  what  amounts  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  organized  crime  for  a  given 
area,  serve  many  nefarious  purposes.  Lines 
and  means  of  communication  are  esUibllihed. 
methods  of  distribution  are  apreed  upon. 
territorial  arrangements  are  made  As  a  re- 
sult, gang  wars  of  the  1920"s  and  19306  have 
been  almost  completely  eliminated. 

The  members  of  thef.e  top  level  planning 
boards  are  also  the  key  figures  In  organiza- 
tions with  headquarters  In  Niw  York.  Miami. 
Chicago,  and  other  cities  In  the  United 
States.  Here  the  multl-mllllon-donar  busi- 
nesses take  shape.  Those  on  top  seldom 
come  In  contact  with  the  local  hoodlums 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  disci- 
pline, bribing  local  officials,  or  actually  dis- 
pensing the  products  of  crime  But  through 
•trong-arm  tactics  carried  out  through  stib- 
ordlnates  In  a  chain  of  c^immand  and  with 
the  power  to  shut  off  necessary  financing. 
production,  and  sources  of  Fupply.  they  exer- 
cise control  over  most  of  the  profitable 
forms  of  uiepal  activities.  The  dope  peddler, 
the  bookie,  the  numbers  runner,  the  vendor 
of  obscene  migazlnes.  are  all  largely  depend- 
ent for  their  illicit  merchandise  and  for 
permission  to  engage  In  these  activities  upon 
these  overlords  of  crime. 

These  overlords  of  crime  In  many  In- 
stances have  lnve.<^ted  their  ill-gotten  gains 
In  hotels,  night  clubs,  coin-operated  ma- 
chines, scrap  Iron  Uucklng.  etc.,  and  hide 
behind  these  legitimate  fronts  while  direct- 
ing their  criminal  activities. 


It  Is  our  purpose  to  concentrate  on  these 
overlords.  We  plan  to  find  out  everj-thlng 
that  we  can  find  out  about  them — their 
sources  of  Income,  their  present  activities, 
how  they  Invest  their  money,  and  how  they 
avoid  paying  their  taxes.  Without  in  any 
way  denying  them  any  of  the  rights  which 
our  citizens  have  vmder  our  system  of  Jvistlce, 
we  will  attempt  to  find  out  what  Federal 
law  they  have  violated  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence  to  prove  it. 

3.  The  program  will  have  a  government- 
wide  coordination  of  effort. 

After  consultation  with  the  Secretary  and 
Under  SacreUiry  of  the  Treasury,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  the  Commltsioner  of  Nar- 
cotics, the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
the  Secret  Service,  and  the  other  Investi- 
gative agencies  we  concluded  that  we  would 
turn  the  combined  strength  and  resources  of 
all  Federal  Investigative  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  a  common  eflort  against 
the  organized  criminal. 

Of  course  we  have  not  been  ohllvious  In 
the  past  to  the  activities  of  organized  crime 
and  the  need  for  cooperation.  What  seemed 
to  be  lacking  and  what  we  arc  In  the  process 
of  establishing  Is  a  unified  prosecutive  com- 
mand, where  all  Information  on  racketeers 
from  all  Investigative  agencies  will  be  cor- 
related, studied  and  acted  upon. 

Let  nie  cite  an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

The  distribution  and  sale  of  narcotics,  par- 
ticularly to  ycjung  people.  Is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  of  all  crimes.  Almost  all  of  It 
Is  Imjwrted  and  It  lends  Itself  peculiarly  to 
the  control  aud  distribution  practices  of  the 
organized  crinnnal  conspiracy.  Most  heroin 
comes  from  Turkey.  Syria,  and  Iran,  In  the 
Near  East  and  China  In  tlie  Far  Ei\st.  Organ- 
ized crime  has  built  up  a  giant  transmission 
belt  for  securing  this  drug,  for  providing  for 
Its  safe  Importation,  and  viltimately  for  its 
distribution  to  tlie  dope  peddlers.  One 
pound  of  heroin  Is  worth  about  $150,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  seized  about  1.700 
ounces  of  heroin  In  1957. 

Most  marihuana  comes  from  Mexico.  Over 
26.000  ounces  of  marihuana  were  seized  at 
ports  and  borders,  and  over  11,000  ounces 
were  s<'lzed  within  the  United  Slates  In  1957. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  sale  of  narcotics  is  a 
huge  business. 

In  many  instances  It  is  possible  to  identify 
top  racketeers  who  traffic  In  narcotics  but  not 
to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  to  seek  an 
Indictment.  Now  the  Important  thing  Is  to 
put  this  criminal  out  of  circulation — the 
crime  for  which  he  may  be  convicted  is  of 
secondary  Importance.  So  we  will  study  all 
the  evidence  which  the  Government  has  In 
Its  poshpyslon  from  all  the  investigative  agen- 
cies Perhai>6  we  can  prove  a  tax  fraud  case, 
possibly  he  may  be  subject  to  deportation. 
the  FBI  may  have  Information  which  placed 
together  with  all  other  information  obtained 
from  the  Narcotics  Bureau  may  show  the  vio- 
lation of  some  other  Federal  law,  or  In  some 
Instances  we  may  be  able  to  supply  local  law 
enforcement  officers  with  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  for  a  local  crime. 

3.  It  Will  be  a  long-range,  sustained  pro- 
gram. 

From  my  experience  in  law-enforcement 
work  I  have  noticed  that  efl'orts  directed  on 
organized  crime  are  apt  to  be  sporadic.  A 
scries  of  vicious  crimes  occur  or  a  Congres- 
sional Investigation  is  held  and  a  drive  on 
crime  Is  started.  When  the  excitement  dies 
down  the  drive  Ic  apt  to  die  down. 

The  program  we  have  in  mind  Is  not  In- 
tended to  produce  quick  or  sensational  re- 
sults. Rather  It  will  be  a  long-range  pro- 
gram built  on  policies  which  will  be  lasting 
and  Intended  to  meet  a  continuing  and  con- 
stantly changing  problem. 

Recently  we  have  seen  Instances  of  how 
effective  racketeers  have  been  in  taking  over 
control  of  a  few  powerful  labor  unions.   They 


not  only  steal  money  from  the  union  treas- 
ury but  they  use  the  unions  to  extort  huge 
sums  of  money  from  contractors. 

Obviously  the  efforts  of  the  racketeers  to 
penetrate  these  unions  are  well  planned  and 
sustained.  A  few  years  ago  the  most  power- 
ful racketeer  in  southern  Illinois  was  Evan 
Dale,  who  was  president  of  a  union  of  hod 
carriers  and  common  lat>c>rer8.  For  years  he 
exercised  complete  control  over  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  union,  responsible  to  no  one. 
During  his  trial  for  extortion  Dale  described 
himself  In  the  following  language: 

•  I  am  a  Chicago  boy.  When  I  left  Chi- 
cago I  threw  away  my  shovel  for  a  blackjack 
and  I  have  been  using  it  effectively  ever 
since.  I  came  to  southern  Illinois  16  years 
ago  to  carve  out  an  empire.  I  have  carved 
out  an  empire.  I  h.Tve  38.000  laborers  and 
28  business  agents  under  me." 

For  Ms  part  in  the  mviltl-mllllon-dollar 
shakedown  of  contractors  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  plan  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  he  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  in  Jail. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  combat  success- 
fully the  activities  of  such  raclceteers  who 
have  taken  over  a  few  labor  unions — and 
tliat  Is  with  a  sustained  and  long-range  pro- 
gram of  law  enforcement.  Of  course  it  Is 
not  pos.slble  or  desirable  to  spell  out  In  any 
detail  all  the  plans  of  the  Department  iu 

this  field.  What  I  have  said  represents  a 
general   approach    to   the   problem. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  be  expressed  this  way: 

1.  We  will  attack  the  problem  of  crime  oix 
all  fronts  within  the  limit  of  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

2  We  will  give  top  priority  to  concentrat- 
ing on  the  top  100  racketeers. 

3.  We  will  urge  the  courts  to  Impose  maxi- 
mum penalties  and  within  the  procedures 
laid  down  by  the  law  will  seek  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  cases. 

4  We  will  urge  Federal  legislation  to  give 
the  Federal  authorities  more  weapons  to  cope 
with  organized  criminal  activities  that  have 
interstate  ramifications. 

5  We  will  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
authorities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Tlie  program  which  I  have  discussed  this 
evening  deals  only  with  one  phase  of  the 
crime  problem  in  the  United  States.  The 
problem  is  a  much  bro.ider  and  more  serious 
one  than  anything  that  Improved  law  en- 
forcement alone  can  solve. 

There  are  many  things  which  must  be 
done.  For  example,  the  public  must  be  more 
alert  to  the  tleup  between  crime  and  local 
politics.  Elxperience  shows  that  organized 
crime  on  a  profitable  basis  cannot  exist  for 
long  In  any  area  witliout  tlie  connivance  of 
local  law  enforcement   officers. 

Then,  too,  the  public  must  be  made  more 
aware  tliat  their  support  and  cooperation  in 
giving  information  al)out  crime  especially 
m  the  field  of  extortion  Is  essential  If  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  tiie  ever-Increasing  rise  of  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  heavy  responsibility 
which  rests  on  all  of  us  more  effectively  to 
Instill  young  people  witii  tlie  basic  traits  of 
cliaracter  which  are  so  vital  to  our  free  way 
of  life. 

The  adverti.slng  council  which  has  given 
so  generously  and  so  successfully  of  its  time 
and  talents  to  programs  for  human  better- 
ment may  want  to  give  some  of  these  and 
other  broader  aspects  of  the  problem  its 
future  consideration.  If  you  do  I  a-ssure 
you  that  all  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  give  you  our  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  be  more  helpful  to  the  Nation  than 
to  have  the  benefit  of  your  thought  and 
counsel  and  your  active  participation  In 
helping  to  solve  this  grave  national  problem. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  May  20,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  9:29:  According  to  i/our  faith 
be  it  unto  you. 

Almighty  God,  we  aro  approaching 
Thy  throne  of  grace  constrained  by  the 
wonder  of  Thy  love  and  compelled  by 
the  urgency  of  our  many  needs. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  revealed 
Thyself  unto  us  as  our  unfailing  friend, 
our  ever-present  help,  and  our  everlast- 
ing hope. 

May  we  now  sense  Thy  presence  and 
find  Thee  here  that  we  may  And  Thee 
everywhere. 

Grant  that,  in  the  turmoil  and  tumult 
of  our  day  we  may  have  a  clear  vision 
of  that  blessed  time  when  the'e  shall  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good  wi:l  among  men. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedlnf<s  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


ME.SSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  6940  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of 
lands  acquired  for  developments  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R  8547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  uncompleted   vessels;   and 

H.  R.  11519.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
naval  vessels  to  determine  the  effect  of  newly 
developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bill.s  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  followint;  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  3186.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  certain 
programs  established  luider  the  Domestic 
Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Coluni- 
blum-Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase 
Act  of  1956; 

S  3199  An  act  to  amend  section  2324  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  period  for  doint;  niinual  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims  so  that  It  will 
run  from  September  1  of  one  year  to  Sep- 
tember 1  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  t<i  make 
such  change  effective  with  respect  to  the 
assessment  work  year  commencing  in  1959. 
and  to  provide  for  the  .suspension  of  such 
annual  assessment  work  for  the  year  ending 
July  1.  1958: 

8.  3468.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  certain  roads  on 
the  Navaho  and  Hop!  Indian  Reservations; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold  the  12th 
session  of  its  assembly  in  the  United  States 
in  1959. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hector 
Santaella,  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 
departs  for  his  country  today  or  tomor- 
row. He  will  t)ecome  a  member  of  the 
six-man  ruling  junta  now  in  the  danger- 
ous, delicate,  and  Important  process  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  police  state 
of  Perez  Jimenez  and  the  rebirth  of 
democratic  government  In  Venezuela. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Dr.  Santaella  recognize  him  as 
an  able  and  couraseous  friend  of  democ- 
racy, very  much  aware  of  the  energy  and 
evil  of  its  enemies.     We  wish  him  well. 

Meanwhile  living  in  luxury  in  Miami 
are  those  two  unrepentant  and  unpun- 
ished thieves  and  murderers,  Perez 
Jimenez,  tlie  depo.sed  dictator,  and  Pedro 
Estrada,  the  cruel  chief  of  his  gestapo. 

Perhaps  under  our  law  we  hav?  to  glv? 
them  asylum,  but  we  can  .surrencer  them 
for  extradition  to  face  trial  for  their 
crimes — soon,  I  hope.  Rlnht  now  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  our  Jour- 
nall.sts  and  our  State  Department  to  ex- 
pose them  for  the  arch  criminals  they 
arc  and  make  it  plain  they  are  not  wel- 
come In  the  United  States. 


LET  US  BE  HEARD  ON  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  consider  H.  R. 
7999.  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill,  under 
a  privileged  status  provided  by  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  have 
taken  this  course  because  we  believe  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  public  opinion  and 
a  cynical  repudiation  of  the  political 
platforms  of  the  two  major  parties  If 
we  allowed  H.  R.  7999  to  die  lu  Rules 
Committee  from  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
pills. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  honestly 
and  sincerely  oppo.se  stateh(xxi  for  Alas- 
ka even  though  their  own  constituents 
favor  it  in  overwhelming  numbers.  I 
respect  their  courage  and  their  right  to 
vote  as  they  please. 

But.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  warn 
these  distinguished  Members  that  the 
people  will  resent  any  assistance  on  their 
part  to  a  move  which  would  deny  fair  de- 
bate on  this  major  i.ssue. 

Blast  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Alas- 
ka. If  you  will;  scoff  at  public  opinion, 
if  you  choose;  turn  your  backs  on  our 
future,  if  that  be  your  choice,  but  beware 
of  the  anger  you  will  unleasii  if  you  re- 
fuse even  to  listen  to  the  arguments  for 
and  against  statehood. 


the  Private  Calendar  today  be  dispenaed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  HECTOR  SANTAELLA 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    MrCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,    1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 


CORRECTING  INEQUITIES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  STEP-INCREASE  ANNI- 
VERSARY DATES  AND  LONGEVITY 
STEP-INCREASES  OF  POSTAL 
FIELD    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <H  R.  7930)  an 
act  to  correct  certain  Inequities  with  re- 
spect to  automatic  step-increase  anni- 
versary dates  and  longevity  step  In- 
crea.ses  of  postal  field  service  employees, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tlw  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  5,  after  line  9.  insert: 

•Src.  4.  («)  Section  802  (a)  of  the  Claaatfl- 
catlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  i6  U.  8  C 
1132),  is  amended  by  inserting  ftft*r  the 
wurd  'position'  where  It  appears  In  clause 
(li  and  where  It  appears  for  the  first  time 
Jn  clause  (2i  the  words  in  the  legislative. 
Judicial,  or  executive  branch."  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  cemlc'ilon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4)  the  following:  'In  any  poeltlon  subject 
to  this  act  frillowing  service  In  any  position 
In  the  legislative.  Judicial,  or  executive 
branch'. 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  fiiUows : 

•■■(c)  Any  employee  In  the  legislative 
branch  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who  has 
completed  2  or  more  years  of  service  as  such 
an  employee,  may  upon  appointment  to  a 
position  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  have  his  Initial  rate  of  compensation 
llxed  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade,  or  at  any  step  of  such  grade  that  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  previous  rate  of  com- 
pensation received  by  him  during  such  serv- 
ice In  the  legislative  branch  ' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  I9b6." 

Page  5,  after  line  5.  Insert : 

•'Sec  5  Section  2  (b|  of  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  extending  the  classified  execuuve 
civil  service  of  the  United  States. '  approved 
November  26.  1940,  as  amended  (5  U  8.  C. 
631b  (bi).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'any 
person  who  shall  have  served  for  4  years  as 
a  secretary,  clerk,  or  assistant  clerk  to  a  Sen- 
ator. Representative.  Delegate  or  Resident 
CommlsfiUiner.  or  as  a  clerk  or  assistant 
clerk  to  II  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  or  as  a  clerical 
employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'any  p>erscjn  who  shall  have  com- 
pleted three  or  more  years  of  service  as  an 
employee  In  the  legislative  branch  In  a  posi- 
tion the  compensation  for  which  Is  disbursed 
by  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
7930  pa.ssed  the  House  on  August  5,  1957, 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  bill  re- 
moves an  inequity  In  ihe  assignment  of 
longevity  grades  and  wlthln-grades  to 
the  less  than  500  employees  in  the  po.stal 
field  service  who  were  transferred  to 
the  Accounting  Unit  cf  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  under  the  terms  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Control  Act  of  1950.  These  em- 
ployees who  work  side  by  side  with  other 
employees  transferred  from  the  post 
offices  do  not  receive  the  same  pay  bc- 
cau.se  only  time  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice can  be  counted  to^i.ard  lonpevlty.  If 
this  legislation  is  approved,  these  em- 
ployees will  be  placed  on  a  proper  salary 
basis  with  their  fellow  workers.  Also, 
the  bill  provided  for  an  adjustment  in 
anniversary  dates  for  automatic  wlthln- 
grade  step  increases  of  employees  trans- 
ferred to  the  postal  field  service  In  1955. 

The  Senate  has  approved  these  provl- 
K\ons  and  added,  in  addition,  an  amend- 
ment which  removes  an  Inequity  affect- 
Inr?  legislative  employees  v^hen  they 
transfer  to  competitive  positions  in  the 
executive  branch.  Under  present  law. 
legislative  employees  after  4  years  of 
service  may  tran.sfpr  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  to  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  and  tc  placed  in  a  sal- 
ary level  commensurate  with  their  sal- 
ary and  experience  received  In  the 
legislative  branch,  but  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  initial  step  of  that  grade. 
This  will  permit  them  to  be  placed  in  a 
proper  step  within  the  grade,  as  well  as 
provide  that  they  can  make  such  trans- 
fers after  3  years'  legislative  service. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  period  of  service 
required  for  permanent  appointments 
in  the  executive  branch  under  the  career 
conditional  system. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
RELAIED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1959 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  lUelf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.  R  12540)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agenc-cs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes:  and  Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that 
motion.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  30  minutes  to  be  controlled  by 
the  centleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Cleven- 
CER  I  and  30  minutes  by  myself. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Preston  J. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.  R.  12540.  with 
Mr.  Heblonc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  25  minute*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  the 
matter  before  the  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
labored  so  diligently  on  this  measure.  A 
few  days  ago  the  House  paid  a  very  fine 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Clevenger]  who  is  vol- 
imtarlly  retiring  from  this  body.  Al- 
though that  n-as  true,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  again  express  my  very  great 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Clevenger]  for  the  wonderful  co- 
operation he  has  given  me  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  It  has  been  a  joy 
and  a  pleasure  to  serve  wiwh  him  and  to 
have  his  able  counsel  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  this  bill.  Once  again  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  I  shall  certainly  miss 
him  should  it  be  my  privilege  to  serve 
again  next  year  on  this  same  committee 
handling  this  bill. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  fact  that  back  on 
the  floor  after  some  absence  we  have  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Bowl  who  suffered  a  rather  serious  ill- 
ness last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this 
year.  I  am  pleased  that  he  is  now  fully 
restored  to  good  health  and  has  his 
former  vigor  and  was  able  to  be  with 
lis  throut'hout  these  hearings  and  make 
his  contribution  to  the  formation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Bow  is  without  any  doubt  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  thus  House,  and  I 
need  not  tell  the  Members  about  his 
abilities.  I  am  sure  you  all  recognize 
them.  I  value  his  friendship  highly  and 
Icxjk  forward  to  serving  again  with  him 
on  this  committee. 

On  the  majority  side  of  the  committee 
I  had  wonderful  cooperation  from  the 
members  and  assistance  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Thomas  I,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  RooneyJ.  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Yates  1.  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Shelley),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  PloodJ. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  proce.ss  that 
a  committee  goes  through  in  developing 
an  appropriation  bill.  This  bill  carries 
approximately  $3  billion,  and  in  it  we 
find  many  controversial  items,  items 
which  need  very  careful  hearings  and 
close  deliberation.  While  we  often  dif- 
fer throughout  the  hearings  and  in  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill,  we  usually 
bring  out  a  bill  that  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment on,  by  virtue  of  making  some  minor 
compromises  here  and  there. 

The  bill  this  year  is  $199  million  above 
the  bill  that  was  brought  m  a  year  ago, 
but  it  is  $65  million  less  than  the  budget 
estimates.  There  are  some  good  reasons 
why  this  bill  is  above  the  1958  bill.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  did  not  allow  any  funds  for  ship  con- 
struction under  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration,  because  they  had  an  adequate 


carryover  of  funds  from  fiscal  1957. 
This  year.  1958,  the  funds  will  be  de- 
pleted, so  It  was  necessary  to  appro- 
priate $119,950,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition  to  that  $119  million,  we  have 
$85  million  in  the  area  of  operation  dif- 
ferential subsidies  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. This  flgrure  is  made  up  of 
two  items,  this  increase  I  am  referring 
to  over  1958.  The  first  item  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  $20  million,  due  to  in- 
creased subsidy  accruals.  Second,  $65 
million,  because  last  year  the  funds  were 
transferred  from  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  the  operating  differ- 
ential accruals.  So  that  did  not  appear 
as  an  appropriation  amount  but  simply 
a  transfer  of  funds.  Consequently,  we 
have  those  two  huge  items  that  go  to 
make  up  the  biggest  portion  of  the  $199 
million  increase  over  fiscal  1958. 

This  bill  before  us  called  for  an  In- 
crease in  personnel  of  6.650  people.  The 
committee  allowed  8.190.  I  think  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  of  this  increase 
5.770  were  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  CAA  and  420  were  in  related 
agencies.  Of  the  5,770  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  5.338  are  for  the 
CAA:  and  in  a  moment  I  shall  discuss 
the  necessity  for  this  large  increase  for 
the  CAA. 

Mr.  POONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
large  increases  in  personnel  are  alarm- 
ing. If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in 
1952  President  Eisenhower  and  this  ad- 
ministration assured  the  American  tax- 
payers that  they  were  going  to  slash  the 
Federal  payroll  which  they  said  was 
then  bulging  with  unnecessary  em- 
ployees and  reduce  the  budget.  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  the  testimony  given 
on  April  15.  1958,  by  the  Honorable  Sin- 
clair Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  is  contained  at  pages  32,  33,  and 
34  of  these  subcommittee  hearings: 

Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  as  en- 
thusiastic about  cutting  the  budget  as  you 
were  In  19r)3? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes,  str. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  many  positions  did  you 
add  to  the  payroll  In  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Secretary  Weeks.   How  many  positions? 

Mr  Roo.vEY.  How  m.-iny  positions  did  you 
add  to  the  payrcll  In  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Secretary  Wixks.  In  this  current  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Weeks.  I  have  that  right  here, 
Mr.  RooNEY.  We  called  for  an  Increase  this 
year 

Mr.  RooNET.  I  didn't  ark  you  that.  I  asked 
you   how   many   you  added   this  year. 

Secretary  Weeks.  Tnls  fiscal  year  over  the 
previous? 

Mr.  Yates.  Current. 

Secretary  Weeks.  Foiu'  thousand. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  many  do  you  propose  to 
add  over  and  above  that  4.000  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  beginning  this  coming  July  1? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Six  thoiisand. 

Mr  RooNEY.  How  do  you  ever  expect  to  cut 
this  budget,  IX  you  add  positions  like  that — 
10,(X)0  people  in  a  span  of  a  year,  practically? 

BUDGET   DEDTTCnONS    CAUSED    BY    DEFEHMENTS    OR 
TRANSFEKS  TO  TRUST  FUNDS 

Let  me  correctly  understand  this  budget. 
I  don't  find  any  minuses  in  this  appropria- 
tion sumrrrary  at  pages  2  or  3  except  for  cer- 

ti:in  items  which  are  being  deferred  or  being 
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handled  by  way  of  truat  funds.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  that?  Take  the  matter  of  export  con- 
trol. $3,060,000.  That  Is  not  presently  In- 
cluded In  your  budget  and  you  show  that  as 
a  deduction;  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Weeks.  I  dont  mean  to;  no. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  I  am  looking  at  page  2  of  thla 
appropriation  Bummary  and  It  shows  a  de- 
duction of  $3,060,000. 

Secretary  Weeks.  I  made  the  point  when 
I  came  to  that  that  If  the  Export  Control 
Act  is  extended 

Mr.  Rocket.  And  you  expect  It  to  be  ex- 
tended and  you  expect  this  amount  to  be 
reinstated,  although  it  is  shown  as  a  minus 
In  this  budget? 

Secretary  Weeks.  This  Is  a  mechanical 
setup  to  reconcile  the  figures. 

Mr.  RooNET.  In  order  to  make  the  figures 
reconcile  with  one  another  you  show  as  a 
deduction  $25  million  In  forest  highways. 
•3  million  In  public  lands  highways,  nnd 
$12  million  on  the  Inter -American  High- 
way.     Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
amount  for  forest  highways,  for  Instance,  Is 
going  to  be  $30  million  coming  out  of  the 
trvist  fund.     Isn't  that  correct? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  You  expect  later  on  to  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  of  how  much  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Inter- American  Highway? 

Secretary  Weeks.  $10  million. 

MAJOR    MAINTENANCE    PROJECTS    AT   KINGS 
POINT    ACADEMY 

Mr.  RooNEY.  While  we  are  doing  all  this 
bvidget  cutting,  or  noncutting.  why  do  you 
take  It  out  on  a  little  Item  like  Kings  Point? 
If  my  Information  Is  correct,  last  year  the 
Congress  provided  $137,200  for  major  main- 
tenance projects  at  the  Kings  Point  Acad- 
emy; Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Weeks  Is  that  correct,  Mr  Nlel- 
6on?     I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  RooNEY  This  year  you  are  only  re- 
questing $101,200  for  this  purpose;  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Weeks.   Mr.  Nielson. 

Mr.  Nielson,  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr  RooNEY.  Then  why  do  you  deprecate 
the  fact  that  these  buildings  need  to  be  re- 
paired? Everyone  who  has  been  to  Kliigs 
Point  Academy  knows  that  they  need  to  be 
repaired.  You  made  a  point  of  that  in  your 
general  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Couldn't  you  scare  up  enough 
money  to  keep  those  bvilldings  In  proper  re- 
pair out  of  a  budget  such  as  this,  of  $3  240 
billion? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Mr.  Nellson,  I  understood 
that  we  had  stepped  up  that  $25,000  In 
maintenance. 

Mr  Nielson.  Mr  Rooney,  In  terms  of  our 
maintenance  there,  we  have  stepped  up  dur- 
ing the  last  year 

Mr  Rooney  This  year  the  Congress  gave 
you  $137,200.  did  they  not? 

Mr.  NtELsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  In  the  coming  year,  begin- 
ning this  coming  July  1,  you  are  asking  for 
$101,200  for  the  same  purpose;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  NiEi.soN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney,  That  Is  It,  Is  It  not? 

Mr,  Nielson  I  would  like  to  say  this:  The 
Item  the  Secretary  mentioned,  with  respect 
to  possibilities  for  additional  money  for  the 
Kings  Point  Academy,  we  are  considering  at 
the  present  time  In  the  Department  u  re- 
quest for  some  additional  money, 

Mr.  Rooney.  That  Is  all  very  well  and  nice, 
but  you  have  had  it  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  you.  Secretary  Moore,  and  I 
were  up  there  and  looked  at  these  buildings 
and  observed  the  state  of  disrepair. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Yes.  Of  course,  this  Item  we 
n^entioned  previously,  we  have  these  nonre- 


curring Item*  after  the  project  Is  done. 
Then  we  have  to  pick  up  other  projects. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Surely.  In  this  $101  200  you 
have  this  year  you  have  money  to  complete 
part  of  the  repair  from  the  previous  year;  to 
wit,  the  $137,200.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nielson.  Yes.  air. 

Mr.  Rooney.  You  don't  blame  the  weather 
and  sputnik  for  failure  to  take  care  of  these 
buildings,  do  you?    I  withdraw  the  question. 

(The  following  was  subsecjuently  sub- 
mitted: ) 

Major   repairs   at    Kings   Point   Academy 

Based  upon  a  3-year  phase  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1958: 

Total  projects  in  fiscal  year  1958..  $137,200 

Less  nonrecurring  projects -  60,  7t)0 

Plvis  niw  projects  to  begin  In  1939..       24,  700 


Total  for  major  repair  proj- 
ects, fiscal  year  1959 101.200 

Mr.  PRESTON.  From  the  standpoint 
of  money  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  dollar  appropriation  is  $982  million 
reque.sted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  committee  allowed  $917  million. 

In  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priated funds,  we  have  a  request  for 
$2,530,000,000  out  of  the  hifihway  trust 
fund,  funds  that  are  now  on  hand  in  the 
trust  fund  having  been  collected  from 
taxes  levied  under  existinp;  law  to  be 
used  in  the  con.struction  of  highways, 
matching  funds  of  the  States 

The  first  item  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  in  this  bill  and  the 
report  is  the  larse  appropriation  for  the 
CAA  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  nece.ssity 
for  this  appropriation.  The  CAA  is 
broken  down  in  two  main  cate^jories.  It 
is  a  fairly  simple  budget  to  deal  with, 
although  it  Is  complex  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  two 
major  divisions. 

Under  the  heading  of  operation  and 
regulation  of  the  CAA  we  have  in  this 
budget  $230  million,  which  is  the  highest 
It  has  ever  been. 

Under  establLshment  of  air  navisation 
facilities  there  is  in  this  bill  $158  million. 

The  operation  and  regulation  budget 
in  the  main  goes  to  supply  the  people 
required  to  operate  the  facilities  that  are 
established  under  the  EANF  portion  of 
the  budget  or  establishment  of  naviga- 
tion facilities.  Aviation  has  grown  at 
a  fantastic  rate  in  this  country  and  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  phenomenal  growth,  but  I  think  Con- 
gress has  done  remarkably  well  in  deal- 
ing with  this  complex  problem.  We 
have,  in  fact,  supplied  the  funds  to  in- 
stall throughout  this  Nation  all  of  the 
necessary  navigation  and  communication 
devices  that  ,ore  available  or  known  to 
exist,  all  the  electronic  techniques,  to 
the  end  that  aviation  is  as  .safe  as  it  can 
possibly  be  with  the  use  of  communica- 
tions and  electronic  equipment. 

So  actually  today  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  there  is  not  in 
existence  a  single  device  or  mechani.sm 
of  a  communications  nature  or  of  an 
electronic  nature  that  is  not  currently 
being  used  by  the  CAA  in  order  to  try 
to  make  air  travel  safe. 

Now,  despite  the  installation  of  all  of 
these  devices,  radar,  navigational  de- 
vices to  enable  planes  to  go  directly  to 
their  destination  and  not  miss  it.  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  from  becoming  lost  in  in- 


clement weather,  despite  the  mllllona  we 
have  spent,  air  travel  is  still  not  aa  safe 
as  it  should  be.  And,  that  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  civilian 
aviation  agency  and  the  military.  With 
the  advent  of  Jet  aircraft,  high  .speed 
planes,  ojjerating  at  will  from  military 
bases,  without  having  obtained  any  con- 
sent from  the  CAA  control  tower,  we 
have  created  a  hazard  in  the  air  of  hav- 
ing civilian  planes  flying,  sometimes  con- 
trolled by  CAA.  but  with  military  air- 
craft flying  at  random  across  the  air- 
ways practicing  their  Jet  penetration 
and  doing  all  of  the  things  necessary 
for  jet  training.  That  is  the  situation 
tliat  brought  about  the  accident  at  Las 
Vegas.  Nothing  was  lacking  in  the  way 
of  equipment  on  the  ground;  no  naviga- 
tional devices  were  lacking.  It  was 
simply  the  fault  of  two  systems,  two  air- 
craft flying  in  the  air,  one  under  military 
control  and  the  other  under  civilian 
control. 

The  committee  held  a  full  days  hear- 
ing on  this  accident  and  reviewed  the 
safety  policies  established  by  the  CAB 
and  enforced  by  the  CAA.  and  I  think 
we  perhaps  performed  the  greatest  serv- 
ice in  aviation  that  has  t)ecn  performed 
in  recent  years  in  holding  this  hearing. 

And.  as  a  result  of  that,  new  pro- 
cedures are  being  worked  out  with  the 
military  by  the  CAA  that  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  lecurrence  of  an  acci- 
dent such  as  the  one  that  occurred  at 
Las  Vegas  when  49  lives  were  lost. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  will  say  that 
the  technique  now  employed,  the  pro- 
cedure now  employed  at  Las  Vegas — and 
I  mention  this  principally  for  the  Rec- 
ord— is  that  military  aircraft  cannot 
cross  civilian  airways  at  altitudes  less 
than  25,000  feet,  and  with  an  approach 
to  the  runways  at  8.000  feet  at  a  rate  not 
greater  than  220  knots  an  hour.  Con- 
sequently we  will  not  have  a  recurrence 
of  this  accident  with  the  institution  of 
this  new  procedure. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  HIESTAND  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  his  committee,  after 
their  hearinu  that  day.  is  completely  sat- 
isfied with  the  progress  of  the  Airways 
Modernization  Board  so  far. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well.  I  planned  to 
get  to  that  in  ju.st  a  moment. 

Mr  HIESTAND      Pardon  me. 

Mr.  PRESTON  If  the  gentleman 
plans  to  be  on  the  floor,  I  will  comment 
on  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  military  Is 
doing  all  that  it  ought  to  do  in  investigat- 
ing these  accidents  and  seeing  that  the 
planes  are  properly  policed  and  that  there 
is  no  sabotage? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well.  I  can  assure  the 
gentlewoman  that  the  recent  accident 
that  occurred  between  military  aircraft 
and  civilian  aircraft  has  not  been  re- 
lated   at    all    to    any    sabotage    or    any 
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mechanical  failure.  It  haa  been  a  mat- 
ter of  procedure  and  In  some  cases  hu- 
man or  pilot  error,  but  In  no  case  in 
recent  years  has  sabotage  been  involved. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  A 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  and 
your  committee  were  Investigating  this 
matter  to  see  that  it  did  not  occur  again, 
and  you  deserve  a  great  deal  ol  appreci- 
ation for  it. 

Mr  PRESTON.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
completely  familiar  with  military  types 
of  accidents.  We  are  concerned  today 
with  accidents  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary :  so  I  am  not  entirely  competent  to 
comment  about  military  crashes  alone. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  One  other  very  im- 
portant thing  has  developed  recently 
that  I  think  deserves  a  very  short  com- 
ment at  this  time,  and  that  is  that  with 
the  activity  by  General  Quesada,  who  is 
the  President's  assistant  for  aviation  in 
the  field  of  coordinating  the  air  activities 
between  the  military  and  the  civilian,  we 
can  expect  great  improvement  in  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  over  what  we 
have  had  in  recent  years. 

The  military  ha.s  shown  a  disposition 
to  subordinate  its  control  to  the  civilian 
in  the  Interest  of  having  everybody  know 
everything  about  all  aircraft  and  thereby 
to  avoid  accidents. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  the  fine  strtement  he  has  made 
on  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  time  would 
permit  further  discu.ssion  of  the  CAA 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. We  must  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  aviation  if  the  traveling  pub- 
lic is  to  be  safe. 

May  I  .say  this  about  the  general  sub- 
ject of  transportation.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  rail  transportation  is  on  its 
way  out.  Beyond  the  buses  that  move, 
the  major  portion  of  our  people  are 
going  to  move  through  the  air,  and  we 
must  be  diligent  to  provide  all  the  means 
for  safe  travel. 

In  the  bill  before  us  we  have  some 
Increases  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Census 
of  Business.  Manufactures  and  Mineral 
Industries  will  be  enumerated  in  the 
cominc  fi.scal  year,  and  also  th*»  second- 
planning  year  for  the  18th  decennial 
cen.sus  which  will  be  taken  in  1960.  This 
has  necessitated  additional  funds. 

For  the  Business  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, there  is  one  item  of  some 
controversy.  That  is  the  question  of 
establishing  a  new  office  for  the  trans- 
lation and  dissemination  of  Russian 
scientific  papers.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  we  would  allow  $300,000  in 
order  to  establish  the  dissemination  fea- 
ture of  this  technical  service,  but  we 
omitted  funds  for  the  translation,  be- 
lieving that  some  further  study  should 
be  made  of  that  phase  of  the  activity. 

On  the  question  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, I  referred  to  the  increase 


for  them  a  moment  ago  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  that  at  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  however,  that  on  the  mat- 
ter of  subsidized  voyages,  the  committee 
reserved  200  voyages  for  operators  who 
had  not  heretofore  been  subsidized,  and 
we  reserved  75  voyages  for  the  Great 
Lakes  trade  in  order  to  assure  that 
American  shipping  would  not  lose  that 
trade  to  foreign  flags. 

The  Patent  OflBce  remains  at  the  same 
level  as  for  1958. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  I  men- 
tioned previously.  We  have  $2,350,- 
000,000  out  of  trust  funds.  There  are 
two  items  in  that  portion  of  the  bill 
that  deserve  some  comment.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  language  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  will 
put  the  public  lands  highways  and  forest 
highways  under  the  trust  fund.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  some  objection  to  that 
by  some  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Standards  we  al- 
lowed an  increase  of  $2,100,000,  This  is 
an  important  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  battle  lines  being  drawn 
around  .scientific  development  we  feel 
that  we  must  give  proper  emphasis  to 
this  great  agency  and  enable  it  to  carry 
on  some  research  and  development  in 
fields  which  are  not  being  covered  by 
other  people. 

For  the  Weather  Bureau  we  have  had 
a  fair  increase,  but  in  recent  years  we 
have  given  that  a  considerable  increase. 
We  think  we  have  enabled  it  to  carry  out 
its  principal  needs  through  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  In  our  report  we  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Weather  Bureau  should 
not  ignore  the  needs  for  agricultural 
weather  reporting.  When  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  message  of  the  President  emphasized 
the  fact  that  although  that  transfer  was 
being  made,  perhaps  in  the  interest  of 
aviation,  it  .should  not  neglect  its  serv- 
ice to  agriculture. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  tell  me  whether 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  there  is  any  money  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  have  been  called  prob- 
ability reports:  in  other  words,  where 
they  forecast  the  weather  pattern  for 
30  days  prior  to  a  particular  date.  We 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  Flor- 
ida in  understanding  why  the  Weather 
Bureau  would  attempt  30  days  in  ad- 
vance to  say  what  the  weather  is  going 
to  be.  It  has  been  something  about 
which  the  people  down  there  have  been 
quite  concerned. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  regret  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  gerr*4«man's  question  specifi- 
cally. I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  to  the 
hearings  in  a  few  moments  and  under- 
take to  answer  his  question  privately. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HYDE.  May  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  item  of  the  National  Bu- 


reau of  Standards  for  a  moment,  and 
ask  him  whether  that  money  includes 
any  funds  to  start  work  on  a  new  site  it 
has  purchased  near  Gaithersburg,  Md.? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  There  are  no  funds 
in  this  bill  for  construction  on  the  new 
site.  It  is  expected  that  a  request  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  HYDE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  new 
request  in  this  budget,  the  one  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand].  The 
Department  had  requested  $35  million 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Airways 
Modernization  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  As  you  will  recall,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  this  Ixjard 
last  August.  The  President  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  transfer  approxi- 
mately $15  million  to  this  board  to 
function  during  the  ensuing  8  months. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important 
temF>orary  organization  that  has  thus 
far  been  created  in  the  interest  not  of 
promoting  aviation  but  of  dealing  with 
aviation  from  the  composite  standpoint 
of  the  military,  commercial,  and  private 
fliers  and  in  trying  to  create  a  device 
that  can  be  used  throughout  the  Nation 
that  will  keep  all  of  these  aircraft  sep- 
arated from  each  other  under  all  con- 
ditions. It  is  going  to  require  consid- 
erable money  to  do  this.  We  have 
allowed  $30  million  of  the  $35  million, 
believing  there  are  some  areas  in  their 
program  that  can  be  somewhat  reduced. 
We  have  not  in  any  way  affected  the 
$15  million  needed  to  develop  the  new 
device  that  is  going  to  give  the  needed 
control  to  all  aircraft,  nor  have  we  re- 
duced their  personnel.  There  is  $2,- 
100.000  in  this  bill  for  personnel,  over 
400  people. 

There  is  some  experimentation  In 
fringe  areas  that  we  think  can  be  left 
off,  but  we  are  supporting  the  Airways 
Modernization  Board.  I  personally  have 
faith  in  it.  I  have  faith  in  General  Que- 
sada. I  think  he  is  respected  by  all 
segments  of  aviation.  I  think  it  is 
through  this  gentleman  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  draw  together  our  mili- 
tar>'  and  civilian  agencies  and  come  out 
with  one  agency  controlling  all  aircraft; 
and  that  agency  will  be  a  civilian  agency. 
This  is  something  that  has  been  sorely 
needed  for  some  time,  especially  with  the 
advent  of  civilian  jets  on  top  of  the  mili- 
tary jets  that  are  now  operated. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Then  the  committee 
is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  progress? 
I  appreciate  the  complications  of  the 
problems,  but  it  is  hard  to  evaluate  their 
work  so  far. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  hard  to  evaluate  it.  The 
Board  has  been  operating  for  8  months, 
but  has  committed  for  contract  at  the 
rate  of  $1,600,000  a  month.  We  expect 
some  results  during  this  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  we  expect  to  see  the  means 
created  that  can  be  used  to  determine 
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the  effectiveness  of  this  device  that  will 
come  into  existence  at  the  end  of  3  years. 
So.  although  we  are  laymen  and  handi- 
capped in  that  respect,  we  do  feel  they 
are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  chairman 
may  not  have  completely  expressed  the 
intention  of  the  committee  in  saying  the 
committee  was  satisfied  with  the  proK- 
ress  that  is  being  made.  I  know  in 
previous  years  the  committee  has  tried 
to  prou  the  Department  of  Commerce 
into  taking  more  and  more  steps  and 
prompter  action  in  putting  into  opera- 
tion aviation  equipment  and  setting  up 
procedures  which  would  make  flying 
safer.  I  think  finally  they  are  taking 
those  steps.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  while  the  committee 
have  made  a  very  constructive  proposal 
in  connection  with  the  plan  recently 
placed  into  effect  under  which  the  mili- 
tary will  not  fly  the  airways,  some 
danger  still  exists  of  collision  between 
the  military  craft  and  private  and  com- 
mercial planes. 

The  committee  Is  taking  every  step 
It  can  to  press  for  a  system  that  will 
provide  positive  control  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  To  the  first  part  of 
the  gentleman's  statement,  let  me  say 
the  question  was  specifically  as  to 
whether  we  were  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress in  the  Airways  Modernization 
Board  and  not  in  commerce  generally. 
The  gentleman  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment. Yes,  of  course,  there  is  stiU  a 
hazard.  It  was  acreed  in  our  hearings 
that  regardless  of  what  we  do  and  how 
much  money  we  spend,  the  time  will 
never  come  when  aviation  will  be  com- 
pletely safe.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  establishing  a  Utopia  in  aviation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  air  navi- 
gation facilities  that  the  reduction  re- 
ferred to  in  that  particular  item  of 
$16,500,000  in  effect  is  not  really  a  re- 
duction. We  recommended  the  full 
amount  but  felt  it  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman called  that  to  my  attention. 
That  is  exactly  the  situation.  Last  year 
we  did  that  with  the  $21,500  000  on  this 
appropriation  when  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  offered  an  amendment  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Mahon  I 
accepted  it.  So  that  is  the  situation  that 
prevails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
miKht  say  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
table  are  satisfied  that  we  have  never 
heard  a  better  presentation  of  a  bill  with 
so  many  conflicting  and  complex  features 
in  it.  I  think,  too,  anyone  must  agree 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  cov- 


ered the  waterfront,  as  the  saying  goes. 
I  want  to  say  I  have  no  desire  to  consunae 
time  in  general  debate.  I  am  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  bill. 
That.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  general  feel- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  whole 
proposition  in  this  airlines  business  is  a 
rather  strange  one.  May  I  say  the  only 
point  on  which  I  feel  my  chairman 
slipped  a  little  bit  was  when  he  conceded 
that  the  day  of  the  railroad  was  past.  I 
cannot  concede  that.  Five  great  na- 
tional railroads,  two  of  which  carry  one- 
fourth  of  the  railroad  business  in  the 
United  States,  go  through  my  district. 
We  are  anxious  to  save  tlicm  also.  We 
do  not.  I  do  not.  and  I  know  my  chair- 
man does  not  want  to  advance  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  If,  unhappily, 
we  were  to  become  involved  in  another 
conflict,  one  of  the  first  things  we  would 
hear  would  be  appeals  to  rehabilitate 
the  railroads.  I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to 
cripple  them  by  oversubsidizing  their 
competition  whether  they  be  trucks  or 
canals  or  air  transportation.  I  am  for 
all  forms  of  transportation  in  their 
proper  and  orderly  place.  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  feels  that  way.  too.  That  is 
the  only  tiling  I  would  say  where  my 
chairman  spoke  rather  hastily  about  the 
development  of  air  navigation. 

The  development  of  air  navigation  Is  a 
tremendoius   tiling.      But,   the   idea   tiiat 
some  people  had  when  we  were  involved 
in  war  and  when  we  were  building  cow- 
pasture  airports  all  over  the  country  and 
they  said  that  they  were  going  to  pick  up 
the  milk  cans  in  the  morning  and  take 
the  old  sow  pigs  to  the  market  In  the 
afternoon  just  has  not  arrived.    And,  for 
the  factor  of  safety  alone,  I  hope  they  do 
not  get  to  transport  those  things  in  that 
way.    It  is  an  expensive  way.    For  fast 
freight  transportation,  nothing  has  been 
Invented  up  to  this  time  to  move  bulk 
freight  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  as  the 
railroads  can  move  it.    You  can  load  a 
meat  train  in  Chicago,  start  it  out  for 
New  York  City  In  the  afternoon,  and  the 
next  day  it  will  be  at  Jersey  City  or  one 
of  the  other  waterfronts  there  unloading 
its  cargo  for  Europe.     We  have  fed  the 
armies  of  the  world  that  way,  and  much 
of  the  population.    So  I  am  not  willing 
to  sing  a  swansong  for  the  railroads.    I 
want  to  save  them  and  I  want  to  save 
and  Improve  the  aircraft.     The  factor 
of  accidents  will  always  be  that  way.  Just 
as  you  could  get  hurt  with  hor-ses  and 
buggies.     Any  country  boy  knows  that, 
too. 

This  Is  a  great  Job  this  committee  has 
done  for  aviation.  I  am  glad  of  it  and 
am  enthusiastically  for  it.  The  railroads 
are  in  a  separate  agency  of  their  own.  I 
am  sorry  they  do  not  have  a  good  spokes- 
man or  a  committee  working  for  them 
like  the  ones  working  for  aviation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side  We  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.  We  think  it  is  a  great 
job. 

Mr.  PRESTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recret  very  much  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  report 
that  has  just  come  in  over  the  ticker  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby. 

Brunswick,  Md  —State  Police  Corporal 
C  M  Quy  Brown  said  lie  liad  received  reports 


that  a  Capital  Airline  plane  and  a  Jet  mili- 
tary craft  collided  between  ttila  Potomac 
River  town  and  Point  oX  Rocka,  about  6  mllea 
downstream. 

The  reports  said  there  were  many  dead, 
he  said. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  at  the  very  time  we 
are  here  talking  about  this  matter,  since 
this  debate  began,  these  two  craft  should 
come  together.  Of  course  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  cau.se  of  it,  and  we  are 
completely  unable  to  try  to  assess  any 
blame  or  even  predict  the  cause  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  sad  news.  The  loss  of  life  is 
apparently  very  heavy.  I  had  just  fin- 
i.'^hed  .saying  a  minute  ago,  and  I  reem- 
phasize,  that  regardless  of  how  much 
money  we  .spend  in  this  budget,  and 
there  is  every  penny  requested  by  the 
CAA,  except  sixteen  and  one-half  million, 
referred  to  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  military  to  meet  their  por- 
tion of  it.  So  it  amounts  to  no  reduction, 
not  one  cent.  I  emphasize  that,  because 
we  will  undoubtedly  hear,  ba  we  heard 
In  the  last  crash  at  Las  Vegas,  that  Con- 
gress had  been  parsimonious  in  appro- 
priating enough  money  to  assure  air 
travel  safety.  Arthur  Godfrey  has  done  a 
great  disservice  to  this  country  when  he 
charged  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  being  solely  responsible  for 
the  crash  at  Las  VcRas.  He  said  that  the 
trouble  was  that  Congress  had  cut  and 
cut  and  cut.  That  just  is  not  true.  I  am 
emiJhasizing  this  at  this  point  because 
we  have  not  cut  the  CAA.  We  have  Riven 
them  great  increases  through  the  years. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  increases 
amount  to  without  referring  back  to  the 
records,  but  durin«  the  last  5  years  it  has 
grown  greatly.  Regardless  of  how  much 
money  the  Congress  may  have  appro- 
priated, the  Las  Vegas  accident  would 
have  happened  just  the  same,  and  no 
doubt  that  is  what  we  will  find  about  the 
situation  in  this  collision  between  a 
Capital  Airlines  plane  and  a  Jet  airplane. 
Until  we  develop  a  type  of  device  where 
all  craft,  military,  civilian,  and  private 
fliers  will  be  automatically  separated  by 
electronic  techniques,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  some  accidents. 

Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield. 
Mr  MASON.     Does  the  CAA  have  any 
supervLsion  whatever  over  the  military 
maneuvers  in  the  air? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Up  until  April  1  of 
this  year  the  CAA  had  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  allocate  the  air  space,  as 
far  as  military  aircraft  was  concerned. 
Mr  MASON.  That,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
the  danger  spot:  They  do  assign  routes 
for  commercial  planes,  but  what  Is  to 
keep  the  military  planes  in  their  maneu- 
vers from  crojising  those  routes  and 
bringing  about  these  tragedies? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  the  statement 
about  the  CAA  having  all  the  money 
they  can  use.  We  have  had  several 
tragic  crashes  out  in  California,  but  in 
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every  case  the  military  were  at  fault. 
The  latest  crash  we  had  down  there  was 
between  a  Navy  plane  and  a  MATS  plane. 
Neither  plane  had  any  business  being  In 
the  area,  and  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  armed  services.  They  should  do 
something  about  it.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  as  long  as  the  military  have 
tlie  right  to  do  anything  they  want  to 
do  in  the  air,  fly  anything  they  want  to 
anywhere  they  want  to,  I  think  it  is  up 
to  the  armed  sei-vices  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    ADMINISTRATION 

Operation  and  regulation 
For  necessary  exj>en8e8  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Admlnistrutlon  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  (49  U.  S.  C.  401).  and 
other  acts  Incident  to  tne  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  air  navigation  and  air  trafnc  control 
facilities,  and  disposal  of  surplus  airports 
and  administering  Instruments  of  dl.sposal; 
planning,  research,  and  iidmlntstratlve  ex- 
penses for  carrying  out  th»  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  of  May  13,  1946,  as 
amended.  Including  furnl.shlng  advisory 
services  to  States  and  other  public  and  prl- 
%'ate  agencies  In  connects. n  with  the  con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  airports  and 
landing  areas;  developmental  work  and  serv- 
ice testing  as  tends  to  th"  creation  of  Im- 
proved air  navigation  fai  llltles.  Including 
landing  areas,  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  pro- 
pellers, appliances,  personrel.  and  operation 
methods,  and  acquisition  of  sites  for  such 
acllvltles  by  lease  or  grant  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  40-passenger  mot  >t  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only;  pvirchase  of  not  to  exceed 
2  aircraft;  hire  of  aircraft,  (not  exceeding 
$675,0001 ;  operation  and  m  ilntenance  of  not 
to  exceed  112  aircraft,  fees  and  mUeagc  of 
expert  and  other  wltnessrs;  and  purchase 
and  repair  of  skis  and  snowshoes;  $230  mil- 
lion: Provided,  That  there  may  be  credited 
to  this  appropriation,  funis  received  from 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  other 
public  authorities  for  exp<  nses  Incurred  In 
the  maintenance  and  opentlon  of  air  navl- 
g.itlon  factlltieK:  Provided  ■urthrr.  That  the 
Administrator  Is  authorize  I,  subject  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  but  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  llmitj  tlons  contained 
therein,  to  place  10  generi  I  schedule  posi- 
tions In  the  following  grides:  l  In  grade 
OS  18.  2  In  grade  OS-17.  and  7  In  grade 
OS-16.  and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  positions  previously  allocated  to  this 
agency  under  section  505  of  said  act. 

Mr  DAVIS  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  orcer  against  the 
following  language  of  th(  bill  beginning 
In  line  6.  page  5,  and  enling  in  line  14, 
on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  Jill  in  violation 
of  rule  21,  paragraph  2  of  the  Rules  of 
the   House  of   Represents  tives : 

Provided  further,  That  tie  Administrator 
Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  Cla.sslflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  but  without  regarl  to  the  numer- 
ical limitations  contained  therein,  to  place 
10  general  schedule  p>osltlons  in  the  follow- 
ing grades:  1  in  grade  OS -18,  2  In  grade 
GS-17,  and  7  In  grade  GS-16  and  such  posi- 
tions shall  be  In  addition  to  poeltlooB  previ- 
ously allocated  to  this  agen<y  under  section 
605  of  said  act. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PRESTON,  Briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  state  by  way  of  explanation 
that  this  great  agency  of  24,000  em- 
ployees has  only  5  sup>ergrades,  yet  it  is 
handling  almost  $500  million. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  great 
need  for  some  supergrades  in  this 
agency,  and  we  undertook  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  it  by  inserting  this  language 
in  the  bill.  We  concede  that  the  lan- 
guage is  legislation  and,  of  course,  would 
not  ar^ue  that  it  was  otherwise  and  so 
state  to  tlie  chairman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  say  in  connection  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  that  of  course 
the  question  of  supergrades  is  a  matter 
for  tiie  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  The  proposed  claj:si- 
fied  pay  increase,  S.  734,  provides  for 
an  additional  564  supergrades  to  be  al- 
located as  needed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Our  committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  the  entire  matter  of 
supergrade  requirements  for  May  27 
and  28,  at  which  time,  of  course,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  this  agency. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  will  be  good  news 
to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
some  of  our  agencies. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
our  committee  in  marking  up  this  bill 
wanted  to  call  this  problem  of  super- 
grades  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  CAA. 
And,  the  number  included  in  this  bill  was 
the  very  minimum  number  that  we  could 
possibly  recommend,  because  there  were 
some  that  thought  there  should  be  as 
many  as  50  in  the  CAA  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  concede  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  language  of  the  proviso 
and  finds  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  amends  existing  law. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  with  all 
of  the  activity  that  this  committee  has 
undertaken  in  connection  with  airplane 
accidents.  On  Saturday  I  saw  a  very 
wonderful  demonstration  at  the  Hans- 
cont  Airport,  at  Bedford,  in  my  District, 
of  flying  very  fast  jet  planes.  The  ex- 
hibits were  thrilUng  and  breathtaking. 
In  talking  with  various  people  on  Satur- 
day I  found  that  often  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  fliers,  who  also  fly  fast 
planes,  are  not  given  proper  planes  to 
fly.  I  have  tried  to  help  them  secure  safe 
planes.    I  hope  very  much  that  the  mil- 


itary will  try  more  and  more  toward 
protecting  the  youngsters  that  are 
drafted  into  the  service  and  who  are 
there  for  our  national  defense.  I  can- 
not say  how  grateful  I  feel  today  that 
this  committee  is  doing  exhaustive  work 
in  the  interest  of  air  safety.  I  realize, 
at  best,  aviation  is  a  hazardous  profes- 
sion. 

Forest  highways  (trust  fund) 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  No- 
vember 9.  1921.  as  amended  (23  U.  S.  C.  23. 
23a),  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$30  million,  to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund;  which  sum  is  composed  of  $22,- 
250.000.  the  remainder  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  and  $7,750,000,  a  part  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959:  Provided,  TTiat  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  tlie  rental,  purchase, 
construction,  or  alterations  of  buildings  and 
sites  necessary  for  the  storage  and  repair  of 
equipment  and  supplies  used  for  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  but  the  total 
cost  of  any  such  item  under  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  contained  on  line  16  imme- 
diately following  the  language  "$30  mil- 
lion to  be  derived  from  the  "highway 
trust  fund'  "  as  being  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  therefore  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bonner "> .  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr,  PRESTON.  Briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  reason  this  language  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  is  that  it  was  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  for  the 
reason  further  that  95  percent  of  all  for- 
est highways  are  part  of  the  F'ederal 
aid  system.  The  committee  felt,  since 
that  was  true,  it  was  a  logical  step  to 
put  the  whole  thing  under  the  Federal 
aid  system  rather  than  make  a  direct 
appropriation  for  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highways. 

I  do  concede  that  the  point  of  order  is 
well  taken:  it  is  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bonnkr>.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  question  and 
finds  that  the  language  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  and  therefore  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  appearing  in  line  16  of  page  17. 
reading  "to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,"  that  the  language  proposes 
to  change  existing  law  and  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion I  would  like  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing precedents  and  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  the  existing  law  applicable 
to  the  point  of  order  I  raise. 

The  Federal  Highway  and  Revenue 
Acts  of  1956,  reported  jointly  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works,  established 
the  existing  highway  trust  fund,  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  certain  then -existing  excise 
taxes  Imposed  on  highway  users,  and  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  new  excise  taxes 
imposed  for  the  first  time  upon  highway 
users,  into  such  trust  fund,  and  provided, 
with  specificity,  precisely  what  expendi- 
tures would  be  paid  from  the  trust  fund. 

Section  209  (b)  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956  contains  a  declaration  of 
policy  as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  II   It  hereafter  appears — 

(1)  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  trxist 
fund  (exclusive  of  advances  under  subsection 
(d)  )  will  be  less  than  the  total  expenditures 
Irom  such  fund  (exclusive  of  repuymeits  of 
such  advances);  or 

(2)  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
amouK  the  various  clasaes  of  persons  using 
the  Federal-aid  hlghwrays.  or  otherwise  de- 
riving benenis  from  such  highways,  is  not 
equitable, 

the  Congress  shall  enact  legislation  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  balance  of  total  receipts  and 
total  expenditures,  or  such  eqviltable  distri- 
bution, as  the  case  may  be. 

Thi*  indicates  that  it  was  the  Inten- 
iioxijSf  Congress  to  balance  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  the  trust  fund  and  to 
provide  additional  revenues  in  the  event 
that  receipts  should  fall  below  the  ex- 
l>enditures  contemplated  or  In  the  event 
that  expenditures  should  be  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  additional  authorizations 
charged  to  the  fund  by  future  legislation. 

Section  209  (f)  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  trust  fund  provides 
as  follows: 

(f)  Expenditures  from  trust  fund  — 
(1>  Federal-aid  highway  program: 
Amounts  In  the  tru.st  fund  shall  be  available, 
aa  provided  by  appropriation  acts,  for  mak- 
ing expenditures  after  June  30.  1956,  and 
before  July  1.  1972,  to  meet  those  obligations 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
Inciu-red  under  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act 
approved  July  11,  1916.  as  amended  and  s\ip- 
plemented,  which  are  attrlbvjtable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  (including  those  portions 
of  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  payable  from  such 
appropriations ) . 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  expenditures 
referred  to  in  .section  209  (f)  are  only 
those  expenditures  heretofore  or  here- 
after incurred  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act,  approved  July  11,  1918.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  which  are 
attributable  to  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  language  appearing  on  page  17, 
line  16,  and  page  18.  lines  8  and  9.  of 
H,  R.  12540.  to  which  this  memorandum 
Is  directed,  would  charge  the  trust  fund 
with  expenditures  Incurred  and  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  November  9.  1921,  as  amended, 
and  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1950,  relating  to  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highways  respectively. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  language 
under  discussion  and  the  sections  of  the 
bill  in  which  it  Is  found  do  not  relate 
to  and  do  not  provide  funds  for  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Incurred  un- 
der the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  approved 
July  11.  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, which  are  attributable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  Rather  the  expendi- 
tures arise,  as  stated  above,  under  the 


Federal  Highway  Act  of  November  9, 
1921,  as  amended  and  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950.  Accordingly, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  questioned  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  changes  cxistintr  law 
and  is  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

pREcrorNT  FOR  st'sTAimNC  POINT  or  ordck 

Precedent  for  sustaining  a  point  of 
order  to  the  language  found  on  page 
17,  line  16,  and  page  18,  lines  8  and  9. 
reading  "to  be  derived  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund."  Is  found  in  volume  7. 
section  1407.  of  C.^nnon'.s  Precedents  and 
In  the  precedent  established  by  the  Hon- 
orable Brooks  H.\ys  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  11085  on  March  4.  1958.  which 
may  be  found  on  pages  3410-3412  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  4,  1958. 

The  precedent  cited  in  volume  7.  sec- 
tion 1407.  of  Cannon's  Precedents  holds 
that  the  appropriation  of  funds  held  In 
trust  in  the  Federal  Tiea.sury  is  legisla- 
tion, and  is  not  in  order  In  a  general 
appropriations  bill.  It  Is  based  on  the 
following  recited  facts.  On  April  5.  1912, 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Committee  of  he 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
The  bill  authorised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  withdraw  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $25,000 
from  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Kiowa,  Ccmanche.  and  Apache 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  for  the 
support  of  the  u'rency  and  pay  of  em- 
ployees, and  $40,000  from  .<;uch  funds  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  an 
Indian  hospital.  Upon  a  point  of  order 
rai.sed  by  the  Honorable  James  R  Mann, 
the  Chairman  concluded: 

The  citation  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa of  the  statute  which  he  says  author- 
izes this  action  hv  the  committee  seems  to 
the  Chair  to  provide  that  tlie  funds  of  these 
Indians  derived  fr  )m  the  sale  of  lands  shall 
be  placed  In  the  National  Treasury  to  their 
credit  and  draw  a  specified  Interest.  But  It 
occurs  to  tlie  Chulr  that  after  these  funds 
are  placed  there  by  statutory  enactment  It 
would  certainly  require  legislation  of  some 
sort  to  take  these  funds  out  and  disburse 
them,  and  therefc  re  require  new  legislation 
The  Chair  Is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  point 
of  order  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Illlnola  U 
well  taken,  and  does  so  hold. 

The  precedent  of  March  4,  1958,  arose 
on  the  followlnii  facta.  The  bill  H.  R 
11085  then  belnr  considered  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department.  Po«t  Office 
Department  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fl.scal  year  1959. 
provided  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  million 
to  be  charged  aiiainst  the  highway  trust 
fund  created  by  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956.  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Treasui-y  in  collecting  Federal  taxes 
covered  into  such  fimd.  Upon  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  Hon.  Hali  Bocgs. 
the  Chairman,  Hon.  Brooks  Hays. 
held  as  follows: 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas). 
The  Chair  thank-s  the  gentlemen  for  their 
able  presentation  and  la  prepared  to  rule. 

This  matter  doea  preaent  acme  dlfBcultf. 
of  course,  and  recjulres  an  Interpretation  of 


section  309  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  Refereme  to  the  leKlalaUve  history 
would  indicate  that  It  was  the  Intention  ut 
the  Contjreas  to  preserve  inviolate  trust  funda 
for  highway  purposes,  with  such  Indirect  us« 
as  appeared  clearly  from  the  act  Itself.  And, 
when  we  take  that  Into  account  and  tha 
precedents  with  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  trust  funds.  I  think  It  appears  that  the 
language  Is  not  aulBclently  broad  to  cover 
the  proposed  appropriation  In  this  case,  and 
In  the  absence  of  an  authorization  other- 
wl.se.  the  ptilnt  oX  order  should  be  sustained. 

Ni.)W,  the  Chair  has  examined  the  language 
of  paragrah  (f^  of  section  209,  and  It  la  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  appropriation 
In  question  Is  nut  covered.  The  languaga 
reads:  •'Obllgatlona  of  the  United  States  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  incurred  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Road  Act  approved  July  11.  1916, 
as  anieiuled  and  supplemented,  which  are 
attrlbutsble  to  Federal-aid  highways  " 

N;)w,  It  might  be  argued  that  this  would 
come  within  the  purview  of  that  broad  lan- 
guage, but  when  you  read  the  litngunge  with- 
in the  parentheses,  you  will  And  that  It  la 
limited.  Tl)e  jK)rilon  of  that  section  Ui  par- 
entheses reads:  "(Including  those  portions  of 
genertkl  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Rc^ads  payable  from  such  ap- 
propriations. )  " 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  thia 
conies  under  the  old  axiom  that  where  a 
certain  pvirpuse  is  stated  other  purposes  are 
excluded,  and  If  It  had  l)een  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  cover  such  Indirect  appro- 
priations as  this,  it  would  have  t>een  clearl7 
stated  In  the  same  place  in  which  It  covera 
adntlnistratlve  ex[>ensea  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

The  Chair  wf)uld  pwlnt  out.  too.  that  tha 
citations  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  |Mr.  Taber|  did  not 
cover  triist  funds,  and  because  of  the  recti- 
tude with  which  Congreaa  views  trust  funda 
and  the  necessity  for  narrow  construction  of 
the  language  Included,  the  Chair  auatalna 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr  Bocus  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  "Amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Boccs  On  page  3.  line  18. 
strike  out  '9322.000.000'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof    »325,500.000.'  " 

It  is  submitted  that  both  of  these 
precedents  are  directly  in  point  and  will 
sustain  a  p)oint  of  order  to  the  language 
found  at  page  17.  line  18,  and  page  18, 
lines  8  and  9,  of  H.  R.  12540.  reading  "to 
be  derived  from  the  highway  trust  fund." 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  ques- 
tioned language  is  proper  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill  as  a  retrenchment 
of  expenditures  under  the  Holman  rule, 
the  precedents  would  Indicate  that  the 
contrary  is  true.  Thus,  relying  upon 
volume  7,  section  1468,  of  Cannon's 
Precedents.  It  Is  contended  that  a  propo- 
sition to  make  an  appropriation  payable 
from  funds  already  appropriated  Is  not 
In  order  on  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
precedent  found  In  volume  7,  section 
1466,  of  Cannon's  Precedents,  arose  on 
the  following  facts.  On  January  26, 
1921.  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
was  under  consideration  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  when  the  Clerk  read: 

For  Investigations  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  character  of  road  materials,  for  con- 
ducting laboratory  and  field  experiments, 
and  for  studies  and  Investigations  In  road 
design.  Independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  other 
agencies,  $148,200,  payable  out  of  the  admln- 
tstratlve  fund  provided  by  the  Federal  Aid 
IU)ad  Act  of  July  11,  1916,  as  amended. 
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Upon  a  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Honorable  Oilbert  N.  Haugeii,  the  Chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
held  that  payment  from  a  fund  already 
appropriated  of  a  sum  mhich  would 
otherwise  be  charged  against  the  Treas- 
ury was  not  a  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Washington  IMr.  HokanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Charman.  cer- 
tainly the  greatly  expanded  program  of 
Federal  highway  construction  grants  to 
the  States  necci  ."dilates  a  n  view  of  the 
present  financing  of  highw.jys  through 
the  national  fore&Ls  and  puolic  lands. 

I  wish  to  call  the  atter  tion  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  forest 
highways  and  public  land  highways  are 
quite  often  connectins  links  between  im- 
portant segments  of  the  Ni.tion's  high- 
way network  and.  of  couise,  as  such 
are  primarily  for  the  benefr,  of  the  Na- 
tion's highway  ufers.  It  fo.lows.  there- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  logical 
that  tlicy  be  financed  in  th(  .same  man- 
ner as  the  regular  Federal  a;d  programs; 
that  is,  as  tlie  Committee  h  is  acted  and 
as  they  have  pointed  out  in  their  re- 
port, through  the  higliway    rust  fund. 

As  a  matter  of  backgrourd,  let  us  re- 
view what  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
authorizes.  It  authorizes  three  cate- 
gories: First.  Federal  aid  primary,  .sec- 
ondary, and  the  Iiitersti  te  Systems 
which  reauire  State  matchir  g  funds  and 
are  financed  from  the  hi:;hway  trust 
fund;  second,  forest  and  public  lands 
highways  which  up  until  now  have  been 
financed  from  the  general  fund  and 
through  direct  appropriatlor.s;  and  third, 
forest  development  roads  and  trails.  In- 
dian reservations'  roads,  designated 
parkways,  and  roads  and  trails  in  na- 
tional parks  and  monumen'..£  which  are 
al.so  financed  presently  fron.  the  general 
fund. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  have  this  third  category  fi- 
nanced from  the  trust  fund. 

To  show  what  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Stale  road  networks,  the  forest  high- 
ways, and  the  public  hlgt-.ways  are.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  tha:  of  the  total 
forest  highways  of  24,234  miles,  9,062 
miles  aie  on  the  Federal  prmary  system 
already,  and  9.590  are  on  t!ie  secondary 
system,  for  a  total  of  18,65:  miles.  Ap- 
proximately 800  mile*  of  th-s  grand  toUl 
are  coincident  with  the  ma.or  Interstate 
System.  The  remaining  mileage  on  the 
other  State  systems  are  not  financed 
with  Federal  funds.  The  public  lands 
hitrhways  are  not  a  separate  system. 
llDwevcr,  of  the  137  miles  constructed  in 
the  last  5  years,  100  percent  are  on  the 
piimary  or  secondai-j-  systtm. 

It  should  again  be  noted  chat  the  pro- 
vision of  access  to  the  public  domain  by 
these  systems  is  of  secondary  Importance 
as  the  primary  responsibility  of  access  is 
provided  by  the  third  catejrory  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  proposal 
in  this  bill  In  no  way  affect'  the  existing 
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authorization  for  access  roads  and  trails 
to  agencies  responsible  for  administra- 
tion of  the  public  domain. 

By  usage,  the  forest  and  public  lands 
highways  are  essentially  a  grant-in-kind 
to  the  States.  Originally  tliey  were  ini- 
tiated during  a  F>eriod  when  Federal  aid 
was  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
highway  construction.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Western  States,  which 
contained  a  large  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral domain  lands,  were  secured  addi- 
tional support  in  the  past  under  these 
programs  on  the  k>asis  that  these  lands 
produced  no  revenue  for  the  States' 
treasurie.s. 

Now  we  come  to  the  meat  in  the  coco- 
nut for  we  should  note  that  this  need  for 
additional  directly  appropriated  Federal 
contributions  is  no  longer  necessar>'  in 
view  of,  first,  the  increased  amount  of 
grants  provided  under  the  1956  Highway 
Act;  second,  increased  State  funds  now 
available  for  highway  construction;  and 
third,  the  existence  of  an  equitable 
weighting  factor  in  the  Highway  Act 
that  increases  the  Federal  payment  un- 
der the  Federal-aid  programs  to  as  much 
as  05  percent  on  the  Interstate  and  about 
86  p>crcent  on  other  systems  to  those 
States  with  large  areas  of  the  public 
domain. 

Were  It  not  for  this  fact,  the  matching 
formulas  would  be  90  percent  and  50  per- 
cent as  proposed  in  the  bill.  Future 
authorizations  for  forest  and  public- 
lands  highways  will  be  funded  from  the 
highway  tru.st  fund  in  the  same  way  as 
Federal-aid  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Public  lands  highways  (trust  fund) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  ihe  contract  authorlEatiou  granted 
by  section  106  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Higliway 
Act  of  1956  (23  U.  S  C  155) ,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  $2,692,000,  to  be  derived 
from  the  highway  trust  fund:  which  sum  Is 
composed  of  $602,000,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  approp>rlated  for 
the  fiscal  year  19&8,  and  $2  million,  a  part 
of  the  amount  autborlaed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1Q59. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  appearing  on  line  8,  "S2,692  000, 
to  be  derived  from  the  'highway  trust 
fund'  "  as  being  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  PRE:sT0N.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  Is  the  same  with  this  item  as 
the  previous  Item,  and  we  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  language  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  titles  to  the 
two  paragraphs  Just  read,  forest  high- 
ways and  public  lands  highways  be  cor- 
rected in  consonance  with  the  action 
taken  on  the  points  of  order  that  have 
been  made;  that  the  words  "trust  fund" 
be  stricken  from  the  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ParsTON :  On 
page  18,  line  13,  strike  out: 

"Jlcductions  in  appropriations 
"Forest  Highways 
"The  unexpected  balances  as  of  June  30. 
1958,  of  appropriations  granted  under  this 
head  for  fiscal  year  1958,  and  prior  fiscal 
years,  are  rescinded  and  shall  revert  to  the 
general  fund. 

"Public  Lands  Highways 

"The  unexpended  balances  as  of  June  30, 
1958,  of  appropriations  granted  under  thie 
he;.d  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  prior  fiscal 
years,  are  rescinded  and  shall  revert  to  the 
general  fund." 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  due  to  the  point 
of  order  that  has  just  been  made.  Had 
the  language  that  was  stricken  remained 
in  the  bill,  it  would  have  been  proper 
to  have  rescinded  the  existing  appro- 
priations, but  since  the  point  of  order 
was  made,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  this 
language  or  else  the  funds  on  hand 
will  be  rescinded. 

I  ask  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WEATHEE  BraEAcr 
Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessairy  for  the  Weather 
Bureau,  including  mrilntenance  and  opera- 
tion of  aircraft;  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  L".  S.  C,  55a);  and 
not  to  exceed  f  10.000  for  maintenance  of  a 
printing  ofBce  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
authorized  by  law;  $39  million:  Provided, 
That  during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  under  section  3  (a) 
of  the  act  of  June  2,  1948  (15  U.  S.  C.  327), 
for  extra  compensation  to  employees  of  other 
Government  agencies  for  talting  and  trans- 
mitting meteorological  observations,  shall  be 
$5  per  day;  and  the  maximum  base  rate  of 
pay  authorized  under  section  3  (b)  of  said 
act,  for  employee*  conducting  meteorologi- 
cal investigations  in  the  Arctic  region,  shall 
be  $6,500  per  annum,  except  that  not  more 
than  five  of  such  employees  at  any  one  time 
may  receive  a  base  rate  of  $9,000  per  annum, 
and  such  employees  may  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  the  chaii-man  of  the  committee 
and  renew  my  request  of  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  to  find  out  if  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Weather  Bureau  there  Is 
any  amount  of  money  allocated  for  what 
is  called  the  probabihty  reports  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  puUing  out. 
especially  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  has  given  us  quite  a  lot  of  con- 
cern in  Florida.  Here  is  the  Weather 
Bureau  putting  out  a  probability  repnart 
of  -what  the  weather  may  be  30  days 
from  now.  It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
destruction  of  business. 

WTien  I  inquired  of  the  Bureau  what 
this  information  was  used  for  I  was  told 
that  in  many  instances  it  was  useful  to 
ships  at  sea.  I  contacted  one  of  the 
great  ship  operators  of  my  section  of  the 
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country  and  they  assured  me  that  they 
did  not  use  this  information,  that  they 
have  their  own  method  of  getting  in- 
formation. 

Of  course  we  are  interested  In  the 
weatlier,  the  approach  of  storms  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  we  want  all 
the  facilities  available.  We  just  do  not 
see  where  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  can  predict 
30  days  in  the  future  as  it  did  last 
year,  predicting  four  storms  hitting  in 
some  particular  place  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  when  we  did  not  have  one.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  these  people  spent 
some  of  their  money  on  actual  weather 
forecasts. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  think  the  funds  are 
In  this  bill  for  probability  reports.  It 
may  be  debatable.  I  think,  as  to  whether 
this  is  a  good  thing.  I  do  know  that 
businessmen  have  often  consulted  the 
probability  reports  in  an  effort  to  fix  a 
satisfactory  date  for  a  sale,  for  in- 
stance. Sometimes  their  schedule  is  set 
up  based  on  what  the  weather  proba- 
bilities are,  such  as  outdoor  gatherings 
of  various  sorts.  Political  gatherings,  I 
may  say,  are  sometimes  held  based  on 
what  the  weather  probabilities  are. 
There  are  many  things  these  probability 
reports  could  affect.  It  is  true  they 
might  cause  some  inconvenience  to  some 
people  perhaps  in  the  gentleman's  area. 
I  can  understand  how  a  fruit  grower 
who  is  warned  that  the  weather  is  going 
to  do  one  thing  might  go  to  great  steps 
to  get  ready  for  it.  and  then  when  the 
weather  does  not  occur  as  predicted  he 
would  be  out  of  pocket  for  his  prepara- 
tions. The  exact  amount  is  not  at  my 
fingertips  because  it  is  part  of  the  fore- 
casting operation  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  he  will  give  me  the  amount  so 
that  I  may  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  it. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  shall  certainly  try 
to  satisfy  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pre.ston  :  On 
page  21.  line  16.  strike  out  ■$39,000,000  '  and 
Insert  "$39,060,000." 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  weather  station  at  the  city  of  Lansing. 
Mich.  That  city,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
is  without  a  weather  station  at  the  air- 
port. This  airport  had  104.000  opera- 
tions during  the  last  calendar  year,  with 
7.000  instrument  flight  plans  filed. 
There  has  been  great  complaint  about 
it.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  RabautI  after  the  markup  and  I 
consulted  with  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
order  to  determine  whether  thi.s  facility 
should  be  established.  The  Weather 
Bureau  advised  me  that  Lansing,  Mich., 
was  No.  1  on  the  priority  list  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  establishment  of 
weather  stations  at  airports.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  to  provide  the  service  of  that 
facility  which  seems  to  be  so  essential. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  I  think,  has  offered  a  very  fine 
amendment  to  get  this  Weather  Bureau 
installation  at  Lansing,  Mich.  It 
seems  to  me  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain]  appeared 
before  our  committee  urging  that  this 
facility  be  in.stallcd  at  Lansing,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain! pointed  out  that  this  particular 
airport  met  all  the  qualifications  and  the 
criteria  necessiry  for  the  establishment 
of  facilities  ol  this  kind.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  did  go  back  and 
read  the  testimony.  I  was  absent  on 
that  day  because  we  were  having  a 
markup  of  the  State  bill.  I  went  back 
and  read  the  trstimony  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain!  and 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and,  indeed,  the  testimony 
and  the  evidence  was  convincing  to  me 
that  the  facility  did  need  this  essential 
installation. 

WEATHER  FAi  nrnES  AT  LANSING,  MICH. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
take  this  time  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  for  his  cooperation  in  offering 
this  amendment  and  also  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  which  I 
have  had  from  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  RabautI.  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
has  been  so  willing  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding an  adequate  weather  facility  at 
Lansint;.  Mich. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  all  its  members 
for  the  courU-sy  they  extended  to  Mr. 
Walter  Patenge,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Mr.  Fred  L.  Waite,  chief,  education-air 
safety  division,  Michigan  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  and  myself  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  on  May 
1.  I  was  impressed  with  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  committee  over  its  obliga- 
tions to  provide  for  air  safety  and  al.so 
with  the  thoroughne.ss  with  which  they 
considered  the  data  we  presented. 

In  regard  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  a  few  additional 
facts  which  I  presented  in  greater  detail 
during  the  hearings.  These  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  8U  to  848  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's printed  hearings.  The  Capital 
City  Airport  in  Lansing  has  a  high  de- 
gree of  heavy  weather  conditions  due 
to  its  proximity  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
I  have  had  many  letters  from  city  and 
State  of!lcials  who  are  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  adequate  weather  informa- 
tion so  vital  in  maintaining  safe  flyinj? 
conditions.  Lansing  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  12  State  capitals  which  lack  avia- 
tion weather  facilities  at  its  airport  and 
it  is  the  largest  flight  city  in  Michigan 
without  this  service. 

Minimum  standards  as  set  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  establishing  an  avi- 
ation weather  facility  provide  that  the 
airport  have  24,000  itinerary  flights  per 


year.  2,000  of  which  are  instrument  oper- 
ations. Statistics  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  for  the  calendar 
year  1957  show  that  there  were  104.109 
total  flights  and  7,026  instrument  flights 
recorded  at  Lansing,  well  above  the  re- 
quirements. At  the  present  time,  there  is 
no  one  at  Capital  City  Airport  who  can 
give  complete  weather  information  to 
the  pilots.  Aviators  are  required  to  oper- 
ate with  telephoned  data,  lacking  the 
maps  and  charts  necessary  for  a  real 
weather  picture,  and  even  this  service, 
whicli  is  given  by  an  office  designed  for 
agricultural  research,  is  available  only 
from  9  to  5  o'clock  5  days  a  week. 

When  the  new  terminal  building, 
which  is  under  construction  at  the  air- 
port was  designed.  CAA  authorities  gave 
advice  as  to  the  type  of  space  that  would 
be  needed  for  a  weather  facility.  This 
space  has  been  provided  and  will  be  avail- 
able later  thus  summer — all  that  is 
needed  are  funds  to  equip  and  staff  the 
office  on  a  24-hour  a  day  or  168  hours  a 
week  basis,  which,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  would  require  $60,000 
the  first  year  and  $55,000  per  year  there- 
after. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  statement  made  before 
the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Waite,  as  well 
as  letters  from  Mr.  Albert  C  Boyd,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Lansing  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Mr  P.  W  Reichelderfer. 
Chief  of  the  United  Stales  Weather  Bu- 
reau: and  Mr  Rassell  Hilding.  chairman 
of  the  Lansing  Aviation  Weather  Service 
Committee. 

CHAMBrR  or  CoMMrRm 

or  Greater  Lansino, 
Lan.iing.  Mich.,  February  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

tirmber  of  Congress.  New  House  Office 
Building,  Waslitngtan.  D    C. 

Dear  Concre.ssman  Chamberlain:  At  the 
Capital  City  Airport  serving  the  Lansing 
metropolitan  area  there  Is  under  construc- 
tion at  the  present  time  a  million  dollar 
terminal  building.  This  Is  to  be  completed 
some  time  this  year.  When  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Aeronautics,  the  Federal  Oov- 
eifnment,  and  the  city  ol  Lansing  agreed  to 
finance  such  a  building,  plans  were  made  for 
inclusion  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau for  this  area  to  be  housed  at  that 
structure.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration was  asked  for  and  provided  recom- 
mendations on  the  design  and  l(5catlon  r>f 
appropriate  space  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Some  time  later,  for  unexplained  reasons, 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  move  tlie 
Weather  Bureau  from  East  Lansing  back  to 
the  airport. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  services 
and  facilities  of  weather  bureaus  are  consid- 
ered a  vital  and  Integral  part  of  airport 
operations.  Not  only  does  the  Capital  City 
Airport  serve  a  considerable  local  area,  but  It 
Is  also  the  location  of  Michigan's  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  with  several  Stale 
planes,  and  Is  an  Important  base  for  private 
and  business  aircraft  as  well  as  being  used 
extensively  for  commercial  aviation. 

The  board  of  directors  and  the  aviation 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Lansing  on  behalf  of  this  area's  bu.*^!- 
nesa  and  professional  personnel  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  Investigate  and  Institute 
action  to  resolve  this  question  so  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  may  be  located  where  It  will 
be  of  greatest  possible  service  to  the  citizens 
of  Michigan  In  space  still  available  and 
designed  for  It  In  the  new  terminal  building 
at  the  Capital  City  Airport. 
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Among  the  mAny  reasons  for  such  action, 
In  our  opinion,  are  the  following: 

1 .  The  Weather  Bureau  was  I  n  many  years 
at  the  airport  and  was  moved  without  ex- 
planation to  an  unrelated  location  at  East 
I>anslng. 

2.  It«  present  location  fall*  utterly  to  serve 
those  moat  in  need  of  complete  weather  data 
for  wide  areas  of  the  country  into  which  they 
must  fly. 

3  A  new,  efllclent  and  attractive  terminal 
building  Is  under  construction  Including 
space  designed  by  olBclali  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  AdznlnistraUon  fir  a  weather 
bureau. 

4  Increased  use  of  the  Capitol  City  Air- 
port has  recently  forced  exterslon  of  tower 
operations  from  18  hours  a  day  to  24  hours. 

5  It  la  dIfBcult  if  not  impossible  to  se- 
cure over  the  telephone  ade<iuate  weather 
information  to  insure  the  safety  of  flyers 
requiring  such  Information. 

6  Tlie  location  of  the  Weatlier  Bureau  at 
an  airport  is  the  normal  pattern  In  the 
country,  and  to  the  best  of  t  ur  knowledge 
any  other  location  Is  extremely  rare. 

7.  Capital  City  Airport  la  an  alternate 
location  for  other  major  airlines  in  addition 
to  CaplUl  Airlines  and  Nurtl  CenUal  Air- 
lines. Inc..  now  serving  it. 

8  Location  of  the  Weather  B  ireau  at  Capi- 
tol City  Airport  would  further  protect  and 
make  full  use  of  the  tnTestrnent  the  Federal 
Government,  State  of  Michigan  and  city  of 
Lansing  have  In  that  facility. 

9  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  major 
use  of  weather  bureau  Informi'tlon  is  by  the 
aviation  Industry.  The  safety  ot  these  pilots 
and  the  passengers  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  accurate  up-to-the-minute  weather  data. 
Much  of  this  information  can  beFt  be  se- 
cured by  visual  Inspection  of  weather  maps 
r.'^'t  now  available. 

The  directors  and  committee  urge  Imme- 
diate action,  since  the  terminal  building  Is 
nearlng  completion  and  fluai  allocation  of 
space  must  be  made  soon  for  greatest  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  C   Botd. 
Orneral  Managrr. 

VrtTTTD  Statfs 
Depabtmknt  op  Commerce. 

Weather   Buiieau. 
Washington.  March  3.  1058 
H   n    Charlts  E    Chamberlaik, 
House  oj  Rcpre^mtattxTS, 

Waahingt07i,  D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  With  reference 
to  your  request  concerning  th  .•  Lansing  air- 
port, ycju  acked  wliat  the  coat  would  be  for 
establishing  and  maliitalnlni;  a  full-time 
Weather  Bureau  staff  for  av  atlon  service. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  c  let  would  be 
»50  000  for  the  10  months  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1958,  through  June  30.  1»59. 
Tlju  would  cover  salaries  of  six  employees 
for  around-the-clock  service.  7  days  a  week 
and  include  ofQce  equlpmeni  and  special 
aviation  Instrument .tI  equlpnient  Installed. 
The  afrrlcultural.  cUmatologlcal  and  pub- 
I'.c-weather  service  now  rendi-red  from  our 
downtown  ofDce  Is  not  tnc' tided  In  this 
figure  but  this  service  would  be  moved  to 
the  airport  when  and  If  a  station  is  esUb- 
Ushed. 

We  win  be  glad  to  give  ycu  any  further 
Information  desired. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  W.  Rrrrwri.orRrF.R. 

Chief  of  Bureau 

MAacH  M.  1958. 
Hon.  Charles  E   Chambs-kuhh, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congrtssman  Chamberlain:  The  de- 
cision by  the  United  Stntes  Weather  Bureau 
not   to    reestablish    Its    office    nt   the    Capital 
City     Airport,    Lianslng.    Mich  ,    has    caused 


great  concern  in  aviation  circles  throughout 
the  State. 

This  concern  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Aviation  Weather  Service  Committee 
of  L>anslng. 

The  committee  Is  composed  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  fixed  base  operators  at  the 
airport. 

It  la  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
synoptic  maps  and  the  latest  weather  briefing 
service  should  be  available  at  the  airport 
to  meet  the  growing  aviation  needs. 

At  the  same  time  weather  briefing  Is  pro- 
vided pilots,  none  of  the  present  services  to 
Michigan  State  University,  or  the  general 
public,  by  the  Weather  Bureau  station,  now 
located  in  downtown  East  Lansing,  would 
be  cut. 

Prl\-ate  flying  at  the  airport  has  more  than 
doubled.  In  tiie  niunbers  of  both  itinerant 
and  local  aircraft  using  tlie  facilities,  since 
the  Airport  Weather  Bureau  was  closed  In 
1954. 

Wider  xise  of  aircraft  In  private  Industry, 
plus  more  Interest  in  aviation  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  have  resulted  in  the 
increased  activity  at  the  airport  as  Indicated 
by  the  movement  of  recorded  aircraft. 

During  fiscal  1954,  only  23,090  Itinerant 
aircraft  used  the  airport  In  addition  to  3.^.708 
local  aircraft.  In  the  same  year  only  1,597 
Instrument  operations  were  recorded. 

In  fiscal  1957,  these  figures  swelled  to 
53.590  Itinerant  aircraft,  &4X>83  local  aircraft 
and  6.884  Instrument  operations. 

Lansing,  because  It  is  the  capital  city, 
and  headquarters  of  many  large  liMlustrlal 
organizations,  has  experienced  a  much 
sharper  rise  In  air  traffic  than  most  other 
outFtate  cities. 

Today  It  is  second  only  to  Detroit  In  air 
traffic.  Despite  this,  3  other  cities  In  the 
State,  with  much  less  traffic  during  1957, 
have  weather  facilities  at  their  municipal 
airports. 

In  total  operations.  Flint  bad  91,026;  Grand 
Rapids,  66,125;  and  Muskegon.  39.341.  Lans- 
ing had  a  total  of  107,772.  Only  one  city. 
Grand  Rapids,  had  more  instrument  opera- 
tions. Tiiey  totaled  9.796  compared  to  Lans- 
ing's 6.E84 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Ovll  Aero- 
nautics Administration  placed  the  air-traffic 
control  tower  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Previously 
the  tower  operated  only  16  hours  a  day.  This 
Indicates  that  the  Federal  authorities  recog- 
nize the  increase  as  warranting  more  aero- 
nautical service. 

At  the  present  time  only  one  person  is  as- 
signed to  the  Weather  Bureau  at  East  Lans- 
ing for  pilot  briefing. 

When  he  is  busy  or  not  available  pilots 
must  seek  information  either  from  the  com- 
munications station  at  the  airport  or  call 
long  distance  to  Weather  Bvireau  stations  In 
Detroit  or  Grajid  Rapids.  If  the  pilots  wish 
to  look  at  a  weather  map  they  must  travel 
to  the  station  at  East  Lansing,  10  miles  from 
the  field. 

By  moving  the  bureau  from  East  Lansing, 
services  to  the  general  public  would  in  no 
way  be  affected  since  they  can  be  served  by 
telephone. 

It  is  true  that  some  Inconvenience  would 
result  In  the  handling  of  climatology  and 
other  services  carried  on  by  the  local  Bureau 
with  the  various  departments  at  Michigan 
State  University.  However,  this  would  in- 
volve only  a  15-mlnute  automobile  drive 
from  the  airport  to  the  campus. 

The  depth  of  the  concern  of  Michigan 
pUote  over  the  lack  of  Weather  Bureau  fa- 
cilities at  the  Lansing  Airport  is  reflected 
by  the  more  than  4O0  pilots  who  have  signed 
petitions  calling  for  Its  return.  The  peti- 
tions, or  copies  thereof,  are  attached  to  this 
letter. 

These  pilots  realize  they  cannot  obtain 
gufflclent  briefing  Information  from  the  pres- 
ent facilities.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood  that  no  one  has  any  complaint  with 


the  present  personnel  In  either  the  Weather 
Bureau  or  the  Air  Traffic  Communications 
Station.  They  feel,  however,  that  under 
present  conditions  the  personnel  cannot 
properly  handle  the  task  of  briefing  pUoU 
adequately. 

Pilots  flying  In  Michigan  face  problems 
encountered  in  few  other  areas  In  the 
Nation.  Since  the  State  Is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes,  weather 
conditions  change  rapidly,  and  sometimes 
violently,  due  to  the  lake  effects.  In  the  in- 
terest of  safety  these  pilots  must  be  af- 
forded the  l>est  and  latest  weather  Infor- 
mation. 

Concern  over  the  lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities has  t>een  voiced  not  only  by  private 
pilots  and  flxed  base  operators,  who  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  charter  flying,  but 
also  by  the  Conservation.  State  Police,  High- 
way and  Aeronautics  Departments  of  the 
government  of  Michigan.  All  of  these  de- 
partment* operate  aircraft  extensively 
throughout  the  State. 

National  Guard  pilots,  based  at  Abrams 
Airport,  Grand  Led^e.  are  also  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  lack  of  facilities. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that 
you  should  take  a  deep  Interest  In  this 
problem.  At  stake  la  not  only  the  lives  of 
the  pilots  and  their  passengers,  but  great 
economic  loss  should  a  crash  result  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  weather  briefing  facilities. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Russell  HiLsrNC. 
Chairman  Aviation  Weather  Service 
Committee. 

Statxuint  or  F»kd  L.  Waitt,  Chtkt,  BotrcA- 
■now-AiR  Safett  Divtsion.  Michksan  De- 
partment    or     AEXONAcnics,''  Before     th* 

H017SK  APPROPRHTIONS  COMMITm  SUBCOM- 

Mrrrrz  on  Commerce,  Mat  1,  1958 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Fred  L  Watte.  I  am 
chief  of  the  educatlon-alr  safety  division  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Tlie  Michigan  Department  of  Aeronautics 
Is  primarily  Interested  from  an  air  safety 
standpoint.  In  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau's  return  to  the  Capital  City  Airport, 
Lansing,  from  their  present  quarters  In  an 
East  Lansing  office  building,  located  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  distant  from  the  airport. 

It  should  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
critical  of  the  services  provided  by  their 
limited  staff  of  1  forecaster,  a  staff  cllma- 
tolcglst  assigned  to  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity and  1  secretary:  however,  due  to  staff 
limitations.  In  addition  to  the  Inacesslblllty 
of  their  present  quarters,  weather  briefing 
must  of  necessity  be  obtained  by  phone, 
during  the  hours  of  8  to  5  o'clock,  on  week- 
days only.  This  Is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
method  for  adequate  and  safe  prefllght  plan- 
ning: for  example,  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced In  obtaining  a  telephone  connection 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  office  during  the 
day,  and  after  repeated  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts pilots  tend  to  take  off  without 
weather  briefing  rather  than  delay  further. 
After  5  o'clock,  only  a  tape  recorded  mes- 
sage, which  Is  generally  of  little  help,  can 
be  received  by  phone.  During  the  weekends, 
when  traffic  is  at  Its  heaviest,  no  contact 
whatsoever  can  be  made  between  pilot  and 
forecaster.  Present  trends  are  for  early 
morning  and  late  evening  departures  and  or 
arrivals;  which  means  that  no  weather  brief- 
ings are  available  unless  the  pilot  places 
a  long-distance  call,  of  approximately  80 
miles,  to  the  Detroit  Flight  Advisory  Weather 
Service.  Here  again,  this  tends  to  Influence 
fights  without  adequate  briefings. 

Weather  maps  depicting  past  and  present 
conditions,  which  should  be  readily  available 
for  study  by  pilot  and  forecaster  alike,  are 
Inaccessible  to  those  arriving  at,  or  depart- 
ing from,  the  airport.  It  Is  often  said  that 
one  picture  la  worth  a  thousand  words,  and 
this    Is    particularly    true    when    viewing    a 
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weather  map  during  pilot  briefings  and  en 
route  weather  analysis. 

Pilots  flying  In  Michigan,  face  problems  en- 
countered In  few  other  areas  In  the  Nation. 
Since  the  State  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Great  Lakes,  weather  conditions 
change  rapidly  and  sometimes  violently  due 
to  the  lake  effects.  In  addition  to  this  Is 
the  State's  unusual  geographical  location  In 
relation  to  the  movement  of  weather  systems 
originating  In  the  Arctic  as  well  as  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  areas.  Most  systems 
traverse  the  United  States  in  a  sweeping 
northeasterly  course,  which  more  often  than 
not  orientates  them  across  M;chlgan's  Upper 
and  Lower  Peninsulas.  Many  times  ihey 
stagnate,  thereby  presenting  a  difficult  prob- 
lem even  to  professionally  trained  forecasters, 
not  to  exclude  those  who  may  by  comparison 
have  less  knowledge  of  meteorology. 

Lansing.  becau.ie  It  Is  the  capital  city,  and 
headquarters  of  many  large  Indvistrlal  organ- 
izations, has  experienced  a  sharp  rise  In  air 
traffic  both  Intrastate  and  Interstate.  It  Is 
second  only  to  Detroit.  In  the  amount  of  air 
traffic  handled,  yet  three  other  cities  In  the 
State,  with  Ies.s  traffic,  have  pilot  weather 
briefing  facilities  at  their  municipal  airports. 
Here,  again.  I  cite  this  not  critically,  bvit  only 
to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  Improved 
service  as  well  as  phy.slcal  movement  of  the 
existing  Weather  Bureau  facilities  from  their 
present  location  to  the  Capital  City  Airport. 

Lansing  Is  located  in  the  center  of  a  90- 
mlle  diameter  circle,  encompa.sslng  28  air- 
ports, on  which  417  aircraft  are  regularly 
hangared.  This  area  provides  a  base  of  op- 
eration for  more  than  one-seventh  of  Michi- 
gan's fleet  of  2.895  Stale-registered  aircraft, 
yet  It  has  but  one  Weather  Bureau.  Inade- 
quately staffed  to  render  services  which  are 
so  badly  needed  If  we  are  to  materially  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  traffic  accidents  each 
year  directly  attributed  to  adverse  weather 
conditions.  True,  other  forecast  services 
exist  outside  this  area  which  comprises  the 
heart  of  central  Michigan.  However,  It  Is  my 
belief  that  most  airmen  flying  Into  or 
through  this  area  would  use  Lansing  In 
preference  to  calling  other  Weather  Bureau 
facilities  not  as  centrally  located. 

This  Is  not  only  true  In  Michigan,  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  where  Increased 
Weather  Bureau  services  would.  In  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  provide  an  Invaluable  con- 
sulting and  guidance  service  to  those  using 
our  aerial  highways  as  an  expedient  to  com- 
merce and  recreation. 

During  1957,  53.590  Itinerant  and  54.082 
local  aircraft  operations  were  recorded  by  our 
alr-trafflc-conlrol  tower,  which  was  recently 
returned  from  10  to  24  hours  a  day  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  due  to  in- 
creased activity.  These  statistics,  we  believe, 
should  help  substantiate  the  need  for  in- 
creased Weather  Bureau  services  at  Michi- 
gan's Capital  City  Airport. 

At  the  present  time,  a  $7  million  air  ter- 
minal is  under  construction  at  the  airport, 
with  space  provided  for  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  We  have  been  assured  by 
thenn  that  their  offices  would  be  moved  to 
the  airport,  providing  funds  are  available 
for  the  necessary  Increase  in  staff  and  result- 
ing service  which  Is  indicated  as  being  so 
necessary. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  to  re- 
quest .ivorable  consideration,  from  this 
commltiee.  for  sufficient  funds  to  permit  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  return  at 
the  earliest  date,  and  reestablish  their  avia- 
tion forecast  services  to  those  usine;  the 
facilities  of  the  Capital  City  Airport  at  Lau- 
Bln-T. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  as  members 
may  wish  to  ask. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distintiuished  chaiiman  of  the  sub- 


committee for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  urge  that  it  be  adopted  in  the  interests 
of  greater  air  safety,  with  which  we  are 
all  so  vitally  concerned 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr  Preston  1. 

The  amendment  wa.s  afireed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CIVIL  AERONAVrirS  BOARD 

Salancx  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Including  contract  steno- 
graphic reporting  services;  employment  of 
temporary  guards  pi\  a  contract  or  fee  basis; 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  employees 
detailed  to  attend  courses  of  training  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  or  industries 
serving  aviation:  purchase  (1  for  replace- 
ment only*,  hire,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  aircraft;  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  organizations  concerned 
with  the  activities  of  this  appropriation;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  act  of  Augui.t 
2.  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a).  at  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem,  $6 
million:  Provided,  That  the  Chairman  Is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
but  without  regard  to  the  numerical  limi- 
tations contained  therein,  to  place  10  gen- 
eral schedule  positions  In  the  following 
grades;  1  in  grade  GS-18,  2  In  grade  GS-17. 
and  7  In  grade  CJ.S-16;  and  such  positions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  jK)sltlons  previously 
allocated  to  this  agency  under  beclion  505 
of  said  act. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  aRaiast 
the  lanMua:;e  on  page  28.  bemnning  with 
line  2  and  cndinc  on  line  10.  on  the 
ground  that  it  constitutes  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  a  rather  small 
agency  but  one  which  deals  with  the 
mo.st  competent  lawyers  and  accountants 
in  the  Nation  and  oftentimes  in  other 
countries,  dealimr  with  the  question  of 
subsidies.  The  committee  has  felt  that 
it  has  not  been  adequately  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  talent  they  come  up 
asainst  on  the.se  subsidy  cases.  In  order 
that  thoy  may  be  amply  equipped  to 
match  the  wits  of  brilliant  leqal  lights 
and  outstanding  accountants  that  rep- 
resent airlines  of  the  Nation,  we  included 
this  lan^uape.  However,  we  concede 
that  the  lamuiace  is  loRi.<;lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bonner ).  Tlie 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Cummillee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se. 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pa.ss. 

The  motion  was  ajjreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bonner.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  12540>  making  appropriations  for 


the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated a^^encles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments. 
With  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendmenl,s  b*  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr  Speaker.  T  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment,  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEL«iVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  PRESTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  may  have  5  legii>la- 
tive  days  in  wliich  to  extend  tJieir  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection:' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  A  FEDERAL  FAIR  TRADE  LAW 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se 
of  its  importance  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  H.  R  10527,  a  measure  to 
establish  a  Federal  fair  trade  law  which 
is  now  impending  before  the  committee. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  equali/e 
rif^hts  in  the  distribution  of  identified 
merchandise  by  establishing  a  permissive 
national  resale  maintenance  program 
designed  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the 
operation  of  the  price  mechanism  in  free, 
competitive  markets.  The  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  enable  the  small  manufac- 
turer, wholesaler,  and  retailer  to  com- 
pete in  marketing  branded  commodities 
with  the  large,  independent  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  who  are  sufB- 
ciently  integrated  to  control  their  own 
outlets. 

The  necessity  of  this  legislation  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  to  by  the  recent  sharp 
decline  and  dangerously  high  mortality 
rate  of  small  busine.'^.ses  acro.ss  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  dur- 
ing peak  prosperity  years  1953  to  1957, 
inclusive,  small-business  failures  ac- 
count for  64  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  bankruptcies.  Such  disaster,  hav- 
ing   befallen    small    business,    has    now 
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reflected  Itself  in  our  present  economic 
recession.  It  is  Important  to  rememt)er 
that  the  small,  Inuependent  retailer  who 
still  distributes  over  50  percent  of  this 
country's  goods  is  the  economic  back- 
bone of  a  free,  competitive  society  and 
without  legislation  such  as  the  proposed 
11.  R.  10527  small  business  faces  the 
threat  of  economic  extinction. 

Tlie  opponents  of  a  resale  mainte- 
nance program  insist  that  competition 
to  be  fair  must  be  absolutely  unre- 
strained. But  it  hf,3  long  been  recog- 
nized that  unregulated  trade  leads  to 
unethical  practices  and  unfair  competi- 
tion. The  small  or  medium  sized  man- 
ufacturer or  brandowner  who  cannot 
afford  to  finance  his  distribution  should 
be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  finan- 
cially powerful  manufacturer  or  brand- 
owner  who  controls  all  the  outlets  for 
the  distribution  of  his  branded  prod- 
uct's. To  this  end  the  law  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  the  small  manu- 
facturer and  retailer  to  enli.>^t  the 
assistance  of  indei>endent  distributors 
through  the  establishment  of  prices  to 
tlie  ultimate  con.vumer. 

The  weakness  of  a  competitive  system 
operating  without  resale  price  mainte- 
nance of  identified  goods  is  evident  in 
each  phase  of  the  factorj'-to-shelf  proc- 
ess. The  ratio  of  failures  of  .small-busi- 
ne.ss  men,  driven  out  of  ba'^iness  by  the 
lack  of  such  a  resale  program,  is  ex- 
actly proportionate  to  Integration  of 
large  manufacturers  having  the  re- 
sources to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  situation,  with  their  retail  outlets 
and  resultant  ultimate  control  of  dis- 
tribution. The  small  manufacturer 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  consumer- 
hungry  di-stributors  who  resort  to  unfair 
and  deceptive  marketing  devices  such  as 
lo.ss-leader  sales  and  related  pricing 
practices  of  identified  brand-name  goods. 
These  practices  are  designed  to  lure  a 
consumer  public  dazzled  by  the  low 
price  of  time-tested,  familiar  brand  ar- 
ticles. What  the  public  seldom  realizes 
is  that  larger  retailers  can  afford  profit- 
less prices  only  if  the  leader  loss  is  re- 
couped elsewhere  in  unidentified  or 
Inferior  goods.  Manufacturers  suffer 
because  leader-loss  prices  drive  out 
smaller  competition:  profltle.ss  prices  be- 
come established  prices;  outlets  are  nar- 
rowed and  there  are  fewer  markets  for 
the  consumer.  Previous  experience 
bears  out  the  fact  that  lo.«s-leader  sales 
resul*  in  loss  of  public  confidence  and 
loss  of  re.<;pect. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  committee 
that  in  a  mass  production  economy  such 
as  ours  any  threat  to  small  independent 
retail  business  is  a  very  real  threat  to 
our  entire  economy.  We  have  in  this 
country  legislation  which  protects  labor 
and  softens  the  rigors  of  harsh  and  un- 
fetleied  competition  by  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  minimum  wages.  We 
have  also  thought  it  wise  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  completely  unfettered 
competition.  In  both  of  these  instances, 
which  I  believe  are  wise,  we  have  done  so 
because  we  believe  that  the  interests  of 
certain  segments  of  our  .society  must  be 
protected  against  unfair  and  monopolis- 
tic competition.  I  believe  that  it  is  just 
as  wise  and  just  as  Important  that  we 
afford  similar   protection   to   the  small 


manufacttirer,  to  the  smiall  wholesaler, 
and  above  all  to  the  small  indei>endent 
retailer. 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  to  this  com- 
mittee that  it  is  the  essence  of  a  resale 
price  maintenance  program  to  eliminate 
price  competition  between  distributors 
of  particular  identified  articles  where  the 
resale  price  has  been  duly  establi.'^hed. 
The  proiX)sed  law  is  limited  to  identified 
merchandise  which  is  in  free  and  op>en 
competition  with  articles  of  the  same 
general  class.  I  believe  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  this  committee  will  dem- 
onstrate that  this  kind  of  protection  for 
equal  distribution  does  not  result  in  un- 
due price  increase,  but  on  the  contrary 
tends  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation 
more  effectively  than  other  merchandise. 

H.  R.  10527  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  independent  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  in  my  district  and 
in  my  State  for  what  I  believe  to  be  time- 
tested,  valid  reasons.  The  last  decade 
has  witnessed  a  consistent  trend  in  the 
distribution  and  service  business  of  this 
Nation  toward  bigness  and  a  coincident 
growth  in  the  number  of  failures,  liquida- 
tions and  mergers  of  small  firms.  Cer- 
tainly this  indicates  a  need  for  concerted 
and  intelligent  action  to  reverse  this 
dangerous  trend.  I  understand  that  45 
out  of  48  States  have  permissive  price 
maintenance  statutes  to  cover  the  dis- 
tribution of  identified  merchandise  and 
rather  than  drift  in  the  wake  of  State 
law  on  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  commit- 
tee report  this  bill  favorably  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  sive  Congre.'^s  the  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the 
antitrust  laws  of  our  Nation. 


ELMER  DAVIS 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  in  the 
death  of  my  old  friend  Elmer  Davis  who 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  per- 
ceptive personalities  in  our  generation. 
From  1910  to  1913  Elmer  and  I  were  fel- 
low students.  In  that  period  those  of 
us  who  knew  Elmer  were  impres.sed  by 
his  sound  scholarship,  his  obvious  lit- 
erary competence,  and  above  all  by  his 
sardonic  wit.  We  thought  Elmer  would 
go  far.     He  did. 

Elmer  began  life  as  a  reporter:  and, 
amid  a  diversity  of  occupations,  he  re- 
mained a  reporter  to  the  end.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  his  early  assignments  was  on 
the  famous  Ford  Peace  Ship  in  World 
War  I.  an  episode  ideally  designed  to 
display  the  young  writer's  reportorial 
talents. 

Elmer  wrote  some  good  novels  and 
some  wonderful  essays.  My  favorite 
among  his  novels  was  Friends  of  Mr. 
Sweeney. 

History  will  record  and  appraise 
Elmer's  wartime  service  to  the  Nation  in 
World  V/ar  II  as  head  of  the  Office  of 


War  Information.  I  know  myself  what 
devotion  he  carried  to  the  task. 

In  my  judgment  Elmer  Davis  will  be 
longest  remembered  as  a  news  broad- 
caster. He  brought  the  5-mtnute  news 
broadcast  to  the  level  of  an  art  form  as 
definite  as  the  sonnet.  There  was  noth- 
ing disembodied  about  Elmer  as  a  broad- 
caster. His  Hoosier  voice  which  never 
succumbed  to  any  alien  influences,  and 
his  sharp  wit  always  told  one  that  it  was 
Elmer  on  the  air  and  none  of  the  more 
unctuous  and  Olympian  commentators. 
But  Elmer  was  restrained.  He  never 
ranted  or  preached.  He  never  slopped 
over.  A  classicist,  he  cleaved  to  the 
classic  formula  "Nothing  too  much." 

I  shall  never  forget  his  news  broadcast 
in  the  anxious  days  between  Hitler's  in- 
vasion of  Poland  and  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Elmer  was  about  the  only  man 
in  those  days  that  I  fully  trusted. 

As  a  critic  of  the  American  scene  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  was  no 
one  more  stimulating  or  penetrating. 
But  he  was  smitten  in  1953  with  a  series 
of  ailments,  and  in  the  last  5  years  fate 
rained  on  him  blow  after  blow.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  few  visits  with  him  in 
these  last  days.  *'I  wouldn't  mind,"  he 
said,  "if  only  I  could  work." 

He  is  a  great  figure  of  a  critical  period 
of  our  history  and  I  salute  him  as  such. 
As  a  friend  I  shall  never  cease  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bonds  of  common  interest  and  of  affec- 
tion unite  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  we  pause  in 
our  deliberations  to  note  the  anniversary 
of  Cuban  independence  and  to  send  to 
our  friend  and  neighbor  greetings  and 
good  wishes. 

To  me.  and  I  think  to  most  Americans, 
this  is  an  anniversary  of  independence 
second  only  to  our  own  Fourth  of  July 
in  the  sentiment  that  it  implies.  As  a 
boy  of  16,  a  soldier  in  Shafter's  Ameri- 
can Expedition  serving  side  by  side  with 
Cuban  soldiers,  it  was  my  happy  fortune 
to  play  a  small  and  humble  part  in 
Cuba's  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
Fifty-seven  years  later  I  returned  to 
Cuba,  and  the  days  of  my  visit  were 
packed  with  emotion.  Cuba  is  so  very 
close  to  my  heart,  its  people  so  dear  to 
me.  so  much  Cuba  and  my  own  country 
have  to  gain  in  a  continuing  and  ever 
strengthening  friendship,  that  I  hope 
and  pray  mutual  understanding  will 
guide  our  course  together  through  all 
the  years  of  the  future. 

During  my  stay  in  Cuba  T  visited  the 
tomb  of  Jose  Marti  and  with  reverence 
placed  a  wreath  in  loving  memory  of  this 
great  apostle  of  freedom  who  from  his 
base  in  New  York  had  carried  on  the 
movement   to  liberate  his  beloved   and 
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beautiful  Isle  from  the  grip  of  an  op- 
pressor. It  had  been  Marti's  magnifi- 
cent prose  that  acquainted  Americans 
with  the  plight  of  his  enslaved  country 
and  caused  American  hearts  to  ache 
with  compassion. 

So  had  it  been  in  1848  and  1851.  when 
from  the  United  States  had  Kone  expedi- 
tions to  free  Cuba.  So  was  it  in  Marti's 
time.  So  was  it  in  1898  when  after  the 
tragedy  of  the  blown-up  Maine  Ameri- 
can troops  joined  with  Cuban  troops  in 
endinp:  the  long  reign  of  Spain  and  mak- 
ing Cuba  Libre  a  reality.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  a  century  the  heart  of 
Cuba  and  the  heart  of  the  United  States 
have  beat  as  one.  In  this  long  back- 
ground of  association  is  the  foundation 
of  an  enduring  friendship  that  will  stand 
through  the  ages,  the  stout  guardian  of 
hemispheric  solidarity.  Let  no  one  seek 
to  put  asunder  two  great  peoples  so  hap- 
pily wedded  by  a  century  and  more  of 
warm  and  sympathetic  working  to- 
gether. 

As  Americans  we  are  proud  that  we 
did  not  follow  the  accepted  international 
behavior  of  the  time  by  taking  over  the 
rich  island  of  Cuba  as  the  prize  of  war. 
We  are  proud  that  we  a.sked  nothing  for 
ourselves  except  friendship,  that  we  gave 
unselfishly  our  effort  and  money  to  aid 
the  people  of  Cuba  in  preparation  for 
Cuba's  destiny  as  a  sovereign  nation,  en- 
joying the  freedom  so  honorably  and 
bravely  earned. 

CONQUEROR    OF    YELLOW    FEVER 

From  the  beginning  of  Cuba's  inde- 
pendent status,  Cubans  and  Americans 
have  shown  the  world  what  two  nations, 
working  in  harmony,  could  accomplish. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  yellow 
fever  is  as  thrilling  as  any  victory  on  the 
battlefield.  And  it  was  a  joint  United 
States-Cuban  triumph. 

Yellow  fever  scourged  the  Tropics. 
Human  beings  were  helpless  in  combat 
again.st  the  hidden  foe.  Dr.  Carlos  Fin- 
lay,  a  young  Cuban  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  became 
obsessed  with  the  problem.  In  1881  he 
read  before  the  Habana  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence a  paper  entitled,  "The  Mosquito 
Hypothetically  Considered  as  the  Agent 
of  Transmi.'^sion  of  Yellow  Fever."  His 
colleagues  laughed.  But  Dr.  Finlay 
spent  the  next  20  years  building  up  a 
good  circumstantial  case  to  prove  his 
radical  theory. 

Then  the  United  States  entered  the 
picture.  It  was  1900.  Habana  was 
devastated  after  its  long  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Disease,  particularly  yel- 
low fever,  was  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  the 
population.  Even  after  the  city  had 
been  cleaned  up  and  a  semblance  of  sani- 
tation incorporatea.  pestilence  continued 
to  strike.  No  one  knew  what  caused  it 
or  how  it  was  carried. 

Eh-.  Walter  Reed  was  made  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  investigate  its  cause  and 
method  of  transmission.  Finlay,  the 
Cuban  doctor,  was  made  a  member  of 
Reed's  Army  Yellow  Fever  Commi.s.sion. 
Thus  was  consummated  one  of  the  hap- 
piest scientific  marriages  of  our  time. 
Finlay  8  arguments  persuaded  the  Reed 
board  to  dl-scard  the  prevalent  idea  that 
the    disease    was    transmitted    by    the 


clothes  and  bedding  of  the  ill  and  to  con- 
centrate on  Fmlay's  mosquito  theory. 
Reed  proved  to  a  skeptical  world  that 
Finlay  had  been  right  all  along 
Pos.sessed  of  this  knowledge.  American 
sanitary  engineers  eradicated  fatal  yel- 
low fever  from  Cuba,  and  it  has  since 
been  largely  eliminated  from  civilized 
portions  throughout  the  earth.  Thus 
ended  a  glowing  chapter  of  Cuban- 
American  cooperation  that  was  to  benefit 
all  mankind.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
my  colleagues  that  Gustav  Lambert,  an 
Army  nurse,  participated  in  those  experi- 
ments and  recently  was  awarded  by  our 
vote  a  medal  and  a  pension. 

PARTNERS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

All  of  us  remember  warmly  Cuba's  co- 
operation during  the  dark  hours  of  World 
War  II.  Cuba's  position  astride  the  en- 
trance to  the  Caribbean  makes  the 
i-sland  Republic  particularly  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
hemisphere.  During  World  War  II 
Guantanamo  Bay.  leased  from  the  Cuban 
Government  in  1903,  was  a  major  naval 
operating  ba.'e.  Two  airfields  were  es- 
tablished, at  McCalla  Hill  and  at  Leeward 
Point,  and  an  outlying  airfield  was  built 
to  serve  as  an  emergency  landing  field 
and  as  a  training  area  for  carrier-ba.sed 
aircraft.  Moreover,  to  help  meet  the 
allied  war  needs,  the  output  of  Cuban 
nickel  and  manpane.se  mines  were 
.stepped  up  On  our  part,  we  acreed  to 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
and  promised  to  try  to  help  to  meet 
Cuba's  import  demands. 

Our  closely  knit  relations  with  Cuba, 
I  am  happy  to  .say,  continue  today.  We 
have  a  lively  exchange  of  persons,  the 
very  best  way  to  get  to  know  one  another. 
During  fiscal  year  1957,  it  is  reported 
that  almost  400.000  people  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  while  some 
350.000  made  the  trip  in  the  other 
direction. 

Economically,  we  are  enriching  each 
other's  country  and  building  pro.spcrity 
in  many  sectors  of  both  the  Cuban  and 
the  American  life.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, our  exports  to  Cuba  reached  to 
over  $600  million,  while  our  imports 
totaled  some  $482  million. 

IIFLP  TO  OUR  ECONOMT 

Consider  how  Cuba  helped  diverse  sec- 
tions of  our  economy.  She  purchased 
$24  million  worth  of  lard,  $40  million 
worth  of  rice,  $21  million  worth  of  cot- 
ton manufactures,  $32  million  worth  of 
wood  and  paper  products.  $26  million 
worth  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  a 
whoppin'?  $53  million  went  for  autos, 
parts  and  accessories. 

The  list  is  much  longer,  but  with  what 
I  have  already  indicated  it  becomes 
easily  apparent  that  our  trade  with  Cuba 
benefits  many  industries  in  this  country. 
When  we  add  to  the  list  of  manufac- 
turers, workers,  miners,  and  farmers,  the 
employees  of  transportation  and  insur- 
ance companies  and  others  engaged  in 
some  aspects  of  foreign  commerce,  we 
can  readily  calculate  the  vast  gain  the 
United  States  harvests  from  our  profit- 
able two-way  trade  with  the  Island  Re- 
public. 

RECIFHOCAL  TKADE  POLICT 

Our  reciprocal  trade  policy  with  Cuba 
has  its  roots  In  the  earliest   period  of 


Cuban  independence.  After  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  President  Roosevelt  was 
in  favor  of  giving  Cuban  products  special 
tariff  privileges  in  the  American  market. 
In  1902  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Cuba 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
from  the  American  duties  on  Cuban  im- 
ports and  reductions  of  from  20  to  40 
percent  from  the  Cuban  rates  on  Ameri- 
can products.  Congress,  in  1903.  ap- 
proved the  convention.  It  contained  the 
unusual  provision  th;;t  the  reduction.^  m 
duty  siiecifled  should  not  be  extended 
to  any  other  country. 

The  pattern  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  concessions  begun  at  the  outset 
of  Cuba's  independence  continues  today. 
On  June  30.  1957.  the  latest  step  was 
taken.  On  that  occasion  a  supplemental 
trade  agreement  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  was  signed  in  Habana.  It 
provided  for  United  States  tariff  conces- 
sions to  Cuba  on  five  types  of  cigar  to- 
bacco in  return  for  conce.ssions  by  Cuba 
on  tinplate  and  tinned  .'-heets,  artificial 
colors,  and  motors.  Existing  rates  of 
duty  were  to  be  reduced  by  10  percent  in 
two  annual  stasies  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Cuban  conce.ssions. 

Our  close  and  special  relations  estab- 
lished during  Cuba's  early  independent 
life  go  forward,  fortunately,  in  a  variety 
of  fields.  Under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  for  fiscal  year  1958.  for  instance. 
$570,000  has  been  set  aside  to  a.ssist  the 
Island  people.  Cuba  more  than  matches 
our  funds  in  the  joint  effort  to  increa.se 
the  well-being  of  the  Cuban  people.  We 
have  projects  in  agricultural,  mining, 
transportation,  labor,  education,  and 
public  administration.  In  the  period 
1950  through  1957.  ab^it  240  Cuban 
trainees  have  learned  modern  techniques 
to  pass  on  later  to  their  fellow  Cubans. 
Thus,  the  spirit  of  .service  so  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Dr.  Walter  Reed.  American,  and  Dr. 
Carlos  Finlay,  Cuban,  is  being  main- 
tained. 

CUBAN    BASrpALL    PLAYERS 

No  salute  to  our  dear  friends,  the 
people  of  Cuba,  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  mention  of  one  especially  welcome 
export  to  the  United  States,  the  Cuban 
baseball  players.  Ihis  year  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  can  boast  of  having  on 
the  team  two  of  the  top  young  pitchers 
in  the  American  League,  both  Cubans: 
Camilo  Pa.scual  and  Pedro  Ramos.  Only 
last  May  11.  to  the  delight  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  fans.  P.u^cual  performed  the  rare  feat 
of  shutting  out  the  Yankees.  The  team 
also  has  the  first  baseman.  Julio  Becquer. 
and  the  shortstop,  Osvaldo  Alvarez. 

What  baseball  fan  will  ever  forget  the 
spectacular  catch  made  by  Sandy  Amoros 
that  saved  the  World  Series  for  the 
Dodgers  in  1955?  Amoros  has  now 
moved  out  to  Los  Angeles  with  the 
Dodgers  and  with  him  on  the  team  is 
another  Cuban,  the  promising  pitcher, 
Rene  Valdes. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  American 
League  envies  Cleveland  for  Its  posses- 
sion of  that  excellent  outfielder.  Orestes 
Minoso — fondly  called  "Minnie"  Mlnoao 
here  in  the  States — who  batted  .310  la«t 
year  and  Is  one  of  the  top  batters  in  the 
American  League.     Mention,  too,  muat 
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be  made  of  Mike  Pomleles.  who  pitches 
for  the  Red  6ox.  and  Guillermo  (Will) 
Miranda  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  The 
fact  that  80  many  fine  young  Cuban  boys 
are  excelling  in  the  tough  major  leagues 
attests  to  the  closeness  of  United  States- 
Cuban  relations,  for  no  other  country  In 
the  world  has  adopted  our  national  game 
so  wholeheartedly. 

WARMEST    OF    CREFTINCS 

Mr.  Spwpaker,  on  this  the  56th  anni- 
versary of  Cuban  independence  I  know 
I  speak  for  Congress  and  for  the  people 
o'  the  United  States  in  .sending  our 
warmest  greetings  to  our  beloved  neigh- 
bors, the  Cuban  people,  and  our  heart- 
felt wishes  and  prayers  that  the  next 
year  will  bring  to  them  a  bounty  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  contentment. 


FOREIGN-TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jcnsey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEI  LAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  American  Legion  is  now  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  and  the  Gjv- 
ernment  to  adopt  a  foreign-trade  policy 
that  will  prevent  injury  to  and  liquida- 
tion of  industries  es.sential  to  the  defense 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. Since  this  is  in  accord  with  my 
thinking  and  with  the  assurance  I  have 
from  my  constituency  that  the  present 
policy  is  definitely  detrimental  to  certain 
segments  of  our  industry.  I  was  pratifled 
to  note  that  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Lecion  assembled 
in  regular  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
from  April  30  to  M;iy  2.  1908,  had  con- 
curred with  this  opinion. 

I  am  submitting  the  resolution  adopted 
by  thr-  committee  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
Miles  D.  Kennedy,  the  director  of  the 
committee,  explaining  the  action,  for 
insertion  in  the  Record: 

The  Amfrican  Lfgion. 
National  Lrcisi.ATi\-E  Commission. 

Wasnirigton.  D  C  ,  May  IS.  I9fiS 
To  All  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 
Referring  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
Resolution  N  >.  41  adopted  at  the  April  30- 
May  2.  1D58.  meeting  of  the  national*  execu- 
tive commUtee  of  the  American  Lcglun,  our 
governing  body  between  nallonBl  conveu- 
tlons. 

This  resolution  urges  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  and  the  Government  to  ad>pt  a 
foreign  trade  policy  that  will  prevent  injury 
to  and  liquidation  of  lndu.strie8  essential  to 
the  defense  and  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
country. 

We  would  appreciate  tt  very  much  If  this 
resolution  could  be  given  favorable  consid- 
eration by  you  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  American  Legion  supports  a  truly  re- 
ciprocal trade  policy,  one  which  will  not  do 
mischief  to  our  economy  and  defense  poten- 
tui. 

Sincerelj  yourg. 

Miles  D    Kennedy, 

Director. 


Resolution  No.  41 — National  ExECtmvE 
Committee  Meeting,  the  Amebicam  Legion. 
Held  Apkil  30 -Mat  2,  1958 

Committee:  Foreign  relations  commission. 
Subject:  Amend  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Whereas  certain  American  industries,  la- 
bor, and  sepments  of  our  agriculture,  essen- 
tial to  our  defense  and  the  economic  welfare 
of  this  country,  are  bolng  Injured  by  the 
provisions  and  administration  of  tlie  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  this  act  and 
Its  administration  will  seriously  aflect  the 
defense  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
raw  materials  located  near  Communist- 
domlnuted  countries  and  In  easy  reach  of 
potential  enemy  army.  navy,  and  au:  lorces; 
N<JW,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcaolitd  by  the  national  exccutii^e  com- 
mittee  of  the  Anierican  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
April  30-May  2.  1958,  That  the  American 
Legion  urges  the  Congress  to  enact  le.-^lsla- 
tlon  and  the  United  States  Government  to 
adopt  a  f(jreign  trade  policy  that  will  prevent 
the  Injury  to  and  liquidation  of  Industries 
essential  to  the  defense  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  country. 


AGRICLTLTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HiestandJ  is  recognized 
for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  spend  some  time  this  afternoon 
in  discussing  the  agricultural  situation. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  body  rec- 
ognizes that  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  statistics  farming  is  probably 
the  brightest  spot  on  the  economic  scene. 
I  wanted  very  much  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  pres- 
ent and  called  his  olDce  to  invite  him  to 
be  present  to  answer  my  charges.  I  re- 
gret very  much  he  is  unable  to  be  here. 

Farmers  realized  net  income  in  tiie  first 
3  months  of  1958  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  S13  billion,  comimred  with  $11.7  billion 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  This  is  a 
rLse  of  11  percent  and  reflects  primarily 
improvements  in  farm  prices.  Even 
more  impc/riant,  this  improvement  is 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's 
economy  is  in  a  recession. 

Now  we  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal 
for  some  time  from  my  Democrat  friends 
that  agriculLure  is  precipitating  the  cur- 
rent business  recession.  Certainly  the 
improvement  in  the  net  farm  income 
sets  to  rest  once  and  for  all  that  busi- 
ness recessions  are  farm  fed  and  farm 
led.  It  also  sets  tlie  record  straight  and 
proves  the  unmistakable  inaccuracy  of  a 
statement  made  in  the  other  I-Ioute  that 
a  veto  of  the  bill  freezing  farm  supports 
"would  be  a  direct  and  unmistakable 
announcrmeut  tliat  the  administration 
intends  to  force  farm  prices  down  even 
lower  than  they  are  now.  A^iiCulture 
cannot  take  many  more  jolts." 

I  should  also  like  to  add  to  the  record 
some  quotations  from  some  of  my  fellow 
House  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  regarding  the  dire  effects  that  they 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

It  is  the  administration  of  this  very 
measure  that  has  done  the  Job.  How  do 
1  know?    The  major  products  that  have 


had  the  least  control,  are  in  the  best 
shape — beef,  lamb,  poultry,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
with  most  rigid  and  tight  controls  are  in 
the  worst  shape — cotton  and  wheat. 

The  quotations  referred  to  follow : 

Some  people  refer  to  this  bill  as  the  agri- 
cultural bill  of  1954.  Actually.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  the  antiagrlcultural  bill  of  all 
times.  •  •  •  Administration  forces  seem  to 
regard  the  farmers  of  America  as  some  sort 
of  public  enemy  and  they  seem  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  defeated  the 
farmers  and  have  won  a  great  and  sweeping 
victory  in  the  vicious  and  unrelenting  cam- 
paign which  has  been  waged  agalust  those 
who  till  the  soil.   •    •    • 

This  bin  adds  still  another  burden  to  the 
already  bending  backs  of  our  farmers,  and  It 
will  cost  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  might  very  well  bring  the  entire 
Nation  to  great  grief  and  sorrow. 

T^lls  one  bill  will  cost  the  American  farm- 
ers and  taxpayers  about  a  half  billion  dollars 
more  than  all  the  total  losses  sustained 
through  22  long  years  on  all  price-support 
programs  of  every  kind  and  description  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  •   •   • 

My  opinion  is,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  every  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
Etudied  this  subject,  that  the  reason  for  this 
decline  is  this  terriflc.  powerful,  potent,  per- 
sistent drive  that  has  been  put  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  farmer  and  consumer  and  espe- 
cially to  drive  prices  received  by  farmers 
down  to  75  percent  of  parity,  or  only  75  {per- 
cent of  a  fair  price.  And.  to  the  extent  of 
4  percent,  he  has  succeeded  in  the  last  30 
days  without  any  law  of  any  kind.  Now. 
If  this  Congress  does  not  scotch  this  decline 
In  some  shape,  manner,  or  form,  next  month 
It  might  and  probably  will  drop  4  percent 
more,  and  the  next  it  will  be  an  additional 
4,  and  so  on  and  on.  Then  this  country 
will  be  back  to  the  levels  of  1930.  Not  only 
will  our  25  million  farm  people  be  bankrupt, 
broke,  and  eating  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  but  those  of  you  who  sell  them 
farm  machinery,  shoes,  clothes,  hardware, 
lumber,  automobiles,  and  so  forth,  you,  too, 
will  be  dragged  down  to  identically  the  same 
level.  All  depressions  have  been  farm  led. 
It  has  never  failed.  When  they  go  down 
the  rest  of  the  country  follows.  Benson  and 
this  administration  are  flirting  with  a  dan- 
gerous economic  philosophy  and  the  news 
report  I  have  Just  isrought  you  proves  It. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  Let  us  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  some  history  regard- 
ing farm  prices. 

First.  Prices  were  trending  downwa- J 
in  1949  and  early  1950.  The  Democrats 
failed  to  mention  it. 

Second.  With  the  advent  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  farm  prices  shot  upward  over 
60  poii.ts  to  reach  a  peak  in  February 
1951.  This  was  a  price  boost  kindled  in 
the  flames  of  a  war  psychology. 

Third.  As  usually  happens,  the  pen- 
dulum had  gone  too  far  and  beginning 
in  March  1951  prices  dropped  rapidly 
and  by  January  1953  had  dropped  back 
46  points.  The  prices  received  index  at 
that  time  was  267.  If  the  farmer  is  bad 
off  today  at  263  was  he  not  just  as  bad  off 
in  January  1953  when  Secretary  Benson 
took  oath? 

Fourth.  The  prices  received  through 
June  1954  were  influenced  by  the  1952 
and  1953  crop  price  supports  established 
by  Secretary  Brannan.  During  this  p>e- 
riod  prices  dropped  another  20  polnta 
and  the  index  of  prices  received  was  247. 
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Those  crops  were  marketed  under  the 
old  disastrous  rigid-price-support  law. 

Fifth.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
which  became  effective  with  the  1955 
crop,  provided  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  first  time  with  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  flexible  price  sup- 
ports. It  should  be  noted  that  ever  since 
December  of  1955  the  index  of  prices 
received  has  moved  up  and  is  now  20  per- 
cent above  that  level.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  present  level  of  prices  received 
is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  January  of 
1953. 

The  dire  effects  prophesied  by  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  not  come  to  pass. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  stopped 
the  endless  delay  in  developing  a  sound 
long-term  program  for  farmers.  Let  me 
point  out  that  this  administration  is  a 
respon.sible  one.  We  believe  that  the 
policy  enunciated  for  agriculture  mu.st 
make  economic  sense  and  not  be  tempo- 
rary opiates  from  which  the  patient 
waken-s  in  worse  shape  than  before. 

Farmers  deserve  better  than  short- 
term  soothing  sirup.  Why  do  not  we 
get  on  with  the  job  of  recognizing  tliat 

we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  an  era 
of  abundance  in  agriculture  and  pass  a 
program  designed  for  such  an  era.  Why 
indeed?  Because  tlie  Democrats  do  not 
want  to.  They  sing  about  the  plight  of 
the  poor  farmer  but  would  not  bring  out 
a  bill  to  give  him  a  chance. 

The  Presidents  program  is  designed 
to  do  just  that.     It  will: 

First.  Put  our  abundance  to  good  use 
by  developing  bigger  markets. 

Second.  Allow  farmeis  to  use  their 
productive  resources  efficiently  by  pro- 
viding more  freedom. 

Third.  Get  on  with  the  Job  of  con- 
servation. 

Fourth.  Really  do  something  adequate 
for  the  forgotten  segment  of  agriculture; 
that  is,  those  people  on  the  .small,  low- 
income  farm.s — 31  percent  of  the  boun- 
ties of  rigid  price  supports  have  gone  to 
the  big  and  corporate  farmers  and  80 
percent  of  the  dollar  costs  went  to  27 
percent  of  the  farmers.  The  Democrats 
scream  in  behalf  of  the  poor  liltle  fel- 
low and  vote  against  him — 56  percent  of 
farmers  received  only  9  percent  of  dollar 
costs. 

President  E^lsenhower  In  hl.s  special 
agriculture  message  to  the  Congress  of 
January  16,  1958,  propo.sed  that  we  help 
agriculture  recognize  the  basic  economic 
realities  by  attacking  the  major  problems 
on  four  fronts.  Plrht:  develop  bigger 
market.-i. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  all  recoc- 
nlzed  that  Hhlftlng  the  products  of  our 
farms  into  a  Government  warehouse 
docs  not  mean  that  the  commodity  ha» 
actually  been  marketed''  Actually,  far 
from  being  marketed,  it  has  resulted  In 
tremendous  Interference  in  the  whole 
marketing  system.  The  Government 
once  It  acquires  a  commodity  must  de- 
velop techniques  to  dispose  of  it  or  con- 
tinue to  pay  storage  charges,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  need.  Secretary  Ben.son 
and  this  administration  have  done  a 
great  job  disposing  of  the  Inventory  sur- 
pluses. 


Since  1953  surplus  commodities  cost- 
ing close  to  $12  billion  have  been  moved 
out  of  Government  warehouses  into  con- 
structive uses.  A  major  factor  in  this 
disposal  of  Government  surpluses  has 
been  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  developed  and  adopted  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress.  The  President  asked 
in  message  for  a  year's  extension  of  this 
legislation  to  June  30.  1959.  with  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $1'^  billion 
for  title  I,  which  provides  for  sales  for 
foreign  currencies.  A  large  part  of  the 
progress  made  in  reducing  surpluses  has 
re.sulted  from  programs  carried  out  un- 
der this  legislation.  Public  Law  480  ex- 
ports have  m  ide  a  major  contribution  in 
the  attainment  of  an  all-time  high  in 
United  States  agricultural  e.\ports  of 
$4.7  billion  in  1956-57.  In  that  year 
they  accounted  for  three-fifths  of  the 
wheat  exports,  one-half  of  the  vegetable 
oil  exports,  tour-fifths  of  the  rice  ex- 
ports, about  one-third  of  the  cotton  ex- 
ports, and  two-fifths  of  the  corn  exports. 
The  additional  $1'2  billion  for  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  would  be  used  to  ship 
surplus  commodities  to  underdeveloped 
countries  or  countries  which  are  having 
severe  difficulties  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  these  areas  we  find  that  we 
can  increase  consumption  considerably. 
In  view  of  their  dollar  situation,  they 
lack  the  resources  to  buy  our  commod- 
ities and  do  not  offer  a  market  for  sales 
on  a  regular  commercial  basis. 

Once  and  for  all  I  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate the  notion  that  some  people  have 
that  this  is  a  giveaway  proi;ram.  Dis- 
posals under  Public  Law  480  have  helped 
not  only  our  own  farmers,  but  have  been 
a  plus  factor  in  advancing  United  States 
interests  abroad.  Out  of  these  opera- 
tions many  iieople  are  better  fed  and 
clothed.  We  are  building  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  good  will.  Furthermore,  the 
funds  geneialed  by  the  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  are  being  used  for  market 
development  work  abroad,  to  increase 
future  sales  of  American  farm  products, 
for  defense  purp>oses  and  for  United 
States  operating  expenses. 

When  natural  disasters  occur,  we 
have  been  qu.ck  to  make  donations  of 
food  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 
to  friendly  people  for  relief  purpo.ses. 

Under  title  III.  we  are  donating  tre- 
mendous quantities  to  United  States  vol- 
untary auencles,  like  Church  World 
Service,  CARE,  Catholic  Relief,  and 
other  church  groups  for  distribution  to 
needy  people  abroad. 

Our  exported  food  Is  a  tremendous 
amba.s.sador  of  good  will.  It  l.s  helping 
the  free  world  stay  free,  and  our  exports 
are  helping  solve  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems here  at  home. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  urged 
that  research  into  new  uses  and  more 
effective  marketing  of  farm  products  be 
Increased.  Certainly,  a  nation  with  the 
scientific  genius  of  the  United  States  can 
develop  techniques  to  utilize  more  than 
7  percent  of  the  agricultural  production 
now  going  into  Industrial  outlets.  We 
must  develop  new  uses  and  new  markets. 
Additional  funds  for  utilization  research 
will  pay  great  dividends  through  ex- 
panding markets  in  the  years  ahead. 


Second.  Allowing  farmer.s  greater 
freedom  in  the  use  of  their  resources. 

Under  the  propo.sed  farm,  food,  and 
fiber  program,  this  administration 
wishes  authority  to  increa.se  acreage  al- 
lotments as  well  as  to  revi.se  the  present 
price  support  programs.  Every  member 
of  this  body  know  that  farmers  need 
more  freedom  to  plant  and  to  widen 
markets. 

If  agriculture  is  to  use  its  resources 
properly,  acreage  controls  must  be  re- 
laxed. In  today's  era  of  highly  mechan- 
ized farms,  the  picayune  allotments  pro- 
vided in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  result  in  inefficient  operations 
with  large  overhead  costs  carried  by 
fewer  bushels  or  fewer  pounds  of  prod- 
ucts. Every  time  I  go  home  to  Califor- 
nia, farmers  tell  me  thiit  the  small  al- 
lotments are  preventing  them  from  mak- 
ing full  economic  u.se  of  their  resources. 
Farmers  want  to  produce  abundantly. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Acriculture  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  increase  the  allotments  up 
to  50  percent  above  the  level  determined 
by  existing  formulas,  in  accordance  with 
specified  criteria. 

These  outmoded  acreage  limitations 
are  enforcini,'  poverty  on  the  little  far- 
mer, but  the  Democratic  controlled  com- 
mittee will  not  correct  it. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  maintain 
the  escalator  clauses  now  provided  for 
most  ba-sic  commodities.  This  escalator 
means  that  price  supports  must  be  rai.sed 
as  the  surplus  is  reduced.  This  In  turn 
means  that  farmers  have  every  incentive 
to  maximize  yields  and  build  new  sur- 
plu.ses  as  soon  as  the  present  surplus 
starts  to  decrease.  You  pay  a  man  a 
bonus  for  producing  and  he  is  going 
to  produce.  That  is  how  surpluses 
occur.  This  keeps  farmers  continually 
fearful — and  rightly  so — of  the  surpluses 
which  are  costing  them  billions. 

Along  with  this  greater  freedom  of 
production,  price  supports  should  be 
made  more  realistic  by  widening  the 
range  of  supports.  The  present  range 
does  not  permit  the  growth  of  markets 
needed  to  absorb  the  heavy  production 
which  appears  inevitable.  Many  com- 
modities are  pricing  themselves  out  of 
their  potential  markets  and  fostering  the 
buildup  of  awesome  competitors  both 
here  and  abroad.  Rigid  price  supports 
force  surplu.ses  and  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  designed.  A 
tremendous  amount  can  and  must  be 
marketed  at  lower  prices.  That  is  the 
way  to  move  It  and  keep  It  from  being 
a  thrc*at. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  logic  In  In- 
creablng  allotments  and  providing  a 
greater  range  of  price  support.  Out  of 
these  recommendations  we  will  be  able 
to  align  our  programs  with  the  tech- 
nological changes  now  Increasing  the 
efficiency  in  agriculture  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  We  should  not  kid  ourselves  Into 
thinking  that  supply,  demand,  competi- 
tion, and  markets  are  simply  words  in 
the  economist's  dictionary.  If  we  are 
to  serve  farmers  well,  we  must  take  them 
Into  consideration  and  develop  programs 
which  reflect  the  basic  facts.  To  Ignore 
them  Is  not  only  uneconomic  but  expen- 
sive. 
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Why  does  not  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled committee  bring  out  such  a  bill? 
They  simply  do  not  want  It.  They  want 
to  continue  the  gravy  tialn  for  the  big 
fellows  and  never  mind  the  little  fellows 
for  whom  they  protest  so  loudly. 

Third.  Get  on  with  the  job  of  con- 
servation. 

The  proposed  program  will  strengthen 
the  conservation  reserve  phase  of  the 
Soil  Bank  by  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  t)  $450  million. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Soil  Bank  should  be 
shifted  to  the  longer  term  approach  of 
the  conservation  reserve  under  which 
we  are  aiming  at  an  overall  production 
adjustment.  This  will  help  some  small 
farmers  who  wish  to  red  ice  their  farm- 
ing activities  and  devote  more  time  to 
off-farm  employment.  Others  may  wish 
to  retire  their  entire  farn  s  from  produc- 
tion. The  overall  reduction  in  produc- 
tion will  help  other  farmers  who  choose 
not  to  participate  in  the  Soil  Bank.  They 
would  benefit  price-wise  since  the  mar- 
kets would  be  strengthened  by  the  re- 
duction in  production. 

One  element  of  strength  .should  be 
pointed  out  at  this  time.  More  con- 
sen'ation  practices  have  been  applied  to 
land  in  the  past  5  yea:s  than  In  any 
other  5-year  period  in  history.  Simi- 
larly, water  con.servation  and  flood  pre- 
vention work  have  been  increased. 
Under  this  administration  the  farmer 
has  become  better  prepared  for  the 
future. 

Fourth.  Help  the  fori'otten  segment 
of  ajrriculture— the  low-.ncome  farmer. 

The  Presidents  progri  m  provides  for 
additional  emphasis  for  the  rural-de- 
velopment program.  Wl  en  it  is  consid- 
ered that  over  half  our  fi-rms  have  gross 
marketings  of  less  than  $2,500,  it  Is 
obvious  that  this  group  needs  a  special 
program  to  meet  effectively  the  real 
practical  needs  of  this  jegment  of  our 
farm  population.  These  farmers  are 
underemployed  and  need  greater  oppor- 
tunities.    The  President  has  said: 

We  must  open  wider  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  our  1't  mllllor  farm  families 
with  extremely  low  Incomef — for  their  own 
well-being  and  for  the  gooc  of  our  country 
and  all  the  people. 

These  are  the  people  that  have  been 
hurt  by  these  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
laws,  and  are  really  hurt. 

The  rural-development  program  Is  the 
most  Important  effort  eve  r  made  In  thU 
country  to  raise  the  levijl  of  living  In 
the  underdeveloped  areas  ot  rural  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  rural-development  pro- 
gram, opportunities  can  be  opened  up^ 
are  belm;  opened  up.  Poi  those  farmers 
who  wish  to  stay  on  their  farms  full 
time,  education,  technlciJ  information 
and  other  essentials  aro  being  made 
available  to  them. 

To  provide  off-farm  .iobs,  we  have 
found  that  industry  can  be  brought  in. 
Thus  there  will  be  made  a  place  for  the 
underemployed  as  Industt  y  expands  into 
these  rural  areas.  As  the  program 
moves  into  high  gear,  i;reat  nimibers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a  fresh 
ctart  imder  better  condiilons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  detailed  to  you 
today  a  sound  agrlcultvnal  program — a 


program  to  help  farmers  redirect  their 
resources  Into  more  profitable  and  u.se- 
ful  channels.  I  feel  sure  that  this  pro- 
gram of  bigger  markets,  greater  free- 
dom, sound  con.servation  and  produc- 
tion adjustment,  and  special  help  for  the 
low-income  farmers  is  sound,  effective, 
and  reasonable.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  this  long -term  program  and  stop 
the  endless  delays  brought  about  by  de- 
tours Into  temporary  short-term  so- 
called  panaceas,  by  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congres.ses. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  said  in  his  Press  Club  speech: 

If  the  voices  of  22  million  farm  people  In 
America  could  be  crystalizcd  Into  one  voice. 
It  would.  I  led  sure,  demand  four  freedoms 
for  farmers.  That  voice  would  say:  (1) 
Give  us  more  Ireedom  to  plant — so  that  we 
can  run  otir  farms  eCQclently;  (2)  give  us 
more  freedom  to  market — so  that  we  can 
Increase  our  Incomes;  (3)  give  us  more 
freedom  to  meet  our  competition — eo  that 
we  can  expand  our  markets;  (4)  give  ua 
more  freedom  from  Government  Interfer- 
ence— so  that  we  may  again  be  Independent 
and  self-reliant.  This  Nation  will  never 
reach  Us  full  strength  until  our  farmers 
have  more  freedom  to  plant,  to  market,  to 
compete,  and   to   make   their  own   decisions. 

And  that  time  will  come  only  after 

the  Government  has  withdrawn  itself 
from  the  market  place,  from  the  pricing 
structure,  from  acreage  control,  from 
the  manapcment  of  the  great  enterprise 
of  farming.  Every  American  citizen, 
young  and  old,  has  a  stake  in  this  ob- 
jective. The  stake  is  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con.<;cnt 
that  all  those  who  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion may  be  allowed  to  revi.se  and  e.x- 
tend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  any  other  special  orders  on 
the  Sp>eaker's  desk  I  may  addres.s  the 
Hoase  for  5  minutes  today,  and  I  invite 
my  friend  to  remain. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congrattilate  the 
gentleman  from  California  on  the  very 
fine  statement,  showing  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  thought  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural problem,  ParticiUarly,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  him  for  directing  our 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  long- 
range  program  and  a  revision  of  our 
thinking  as  far  as  the  approach  to  the 
agrlcultiiral  problem  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  there  has 
been  no  major  change  In  the  approach 
to  the  agricultural  problem  by  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  since  the 
1938  act;  that  we  have  taken  off  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  that  has  not  con- 


tributed to  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. It  has  been  expensive  insofar  as 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  that  I 
think  there  is  real  legitimate  need  for  in- 
creasing the  allotments  and  providing  a 
greater  range  of  price  support,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said.  This  opens  up  an- 
other field  that  we  can  take  at  least  a 
modest  step.  As  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  a  basic  commodity 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  referen- 
dum does  not  give  any  choice  at  all  to 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  does  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  vote  in  this  referen- 
dum to  take  less  controls  and  establi-sh 
a  different  price  support.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  only  question  put  to  him  is, 
Do  you  want  higher  supports  and  con- 
trols or  do  you  want  to  take  a  lower  price 
support  and  controls?  Obviously,  if  the 
farmer  is  going  to  be  stuck  with  controls 
anyway,  he  takes  the  higher  support 
price  with  the  controls  that  he  does  not 
want,  rather  than  to  take  the  lower  price 
support,  with  controls  also.  One  of  our 
great  farm  organizations  took  this  sub- 
ject through  from  the  grass  roots.  I 
refer  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  I 
know  that  the  resolution  initiated  in  one 
State,    after    giving    a    great    deal    of 

thought  to  it,  requested  that  this  law 
should  be  changed  to  provide  that  the 
farmer  can  be  given  a  choice  in  the 
referendum:  and  further,  to  either  vote 
for  the  present  price-support  program, 
coupled  with  strict  controls  that  would 
really  hold  down  production;  or,  two,  a 
program  providing  lower  supports  with 
no  restrictions  on  marketing  or  produc- 
tion. I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  give 
the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
that.  That  would  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
long-range  approach  to  our  agricultural 
problem.  I  feel  confident  that  the  wheat 
farmers  in  the  wheat-producing  areas 
that  can  have  the  market  developed  for 
their  wheat  production,  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  second  alternative. 

As  it  is  now  the  present  program  does 
not  consider  quality  at  all.  They  find 
their  production  and  therefore  their 
livelihood  being  taken  by  us  here  in 
Congress  using  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  divert  the  production  to  areas  which 
raise  low  quality  wheat  for  which  there 
is  no  demand,  which  is  rightfully  only  a 
competitive  product  with  feed  grains 
and  goes  into  Government  storage  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

This  is  Just  one  simple  step  we  can 
take  toward  getting  on  the  right  track 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

I  submit  that  the  farmers  and  wheat- 
growers  of  America  will  support  a  rea- 
listic program,  and  I  point  out  that  this 
is  but  one  commodity  of  all  the  com- 
modities that  are  giving  a  good  deal  of 
concern  at  this  time. 

I  wish  also  to  again  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  very  fine  statement 
he  has  made.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  Congress  took  a  new  look  at  agri- 
culture in  the  Interest  of  putting  It  on 
a  soimd  basis,  rather  than  trying  to 
make  political  hay  by  distorting  the  real 
problems. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wyoming,   and   am    deeply 
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appreciative  of  all  his  kind  words,  be- 
cause, coming  from  an  agricultural  State 
and  ably  representing  that  State  as  he 
does.  I  consider  them  of  considerable 
importance.  He  has  put  his  fmser  on 
one  of  the  most  important  and  pertinent 
problems,  and  he  has  contributed  much 
to  this  discussion. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I.  too.  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
splendid  speech  on  the  subject  of  our 
agricultural  problems.  I  think  he  has 
cleared  up  a  great  many  things  that 
needed  clearing  up.  I  was  particularly 
glad  to  hear  what  the  gentleman  had 
to  say  about  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  the  market  place 
at  all  times. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said 
that:  "when  we  are  told  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap  from  Washington  we  shall 
want  bread."  I  think  that  time  will  ap- 
proach unless  we  get  on  a  sounder  foot- 
ing. As  the  gentleman  has  so  ably 
pointed  out.  this  can  be  done.  A  begin- 
ning, a  start,  I  believe,  is  coming  now 
from  the  grassroots,  from  what  I  hear 
from  my  district  which,  strangely 
enough,  although  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  is  a  great  agricultural  and 
dairy  district. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion.   We  can  all  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  for  her  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  5  minutes  today,  following 
the  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  be  present  later  when 
I  have  a  special  order,  but  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  hl.s  very  fine  statement.  Cer- 
tainly it  points  out  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation as  It  Is  today  and  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  Benson-Elsenhower  policies 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  American 
farmer. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  were 
a  farmer  If  he  might  not  look  ut  the  fu- 
ture with  a  great  deal  more  optiml.sm 
now  because  of  the  action  which  has 
been  taken  to  do  away  with  the  tremen- 
dous surpluses  that  were  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  the  farmers  that  we  had  In 
1951  and  1952  when  all  we  were  doing 
was  increasing  the  surplus  year  after 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  To  the  pentleman 
from  Arizona  I  certainly  would  reply  in 


the  affirmative  most  emphatically.  At 
that  time  we  were  on  a  very  steep  down 
grade.  It  started  in  the  middle  of  1951. 
But  with  surpluses  reduced  as  much  as 
they  are  and  farm  prices  leveled  off  and 
rising  again  to  the  highest  point  .since 
1952.  the  farmer  should  have  much 
greater  confidence  in  the  present  apu- 
culture  administration.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  question. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  What  parlicularly 
impressed  me  about  the  gentleman's 
statement  was  his  reference  to  the  small 
farmer.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  revelations  in  the  last  few  years  of 
these  giant  jjayments  to  these  t'iant  com- 
bines down  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
other  places  indicate  that  these  bills 
have  not  been  for  the  small  farmer  but 
for  the  big  boys  who,  having  extra  money 
to  work  with,  wanted  to  get  in  on  this 
gravy  train. 

I,  coming  from  a  consumer  district, 
know  that  we  liave  been  fair  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  farmer,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  time  that  they  are  no  longer 
considering  the  small  farmer  but  the 
giant  investor,  it  is  about  time  we  call 
a  halt.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  today. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  C.ilifornia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  lonf^ratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hiestand)  on 
his  splendid  statement.  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  cer- 
tainly atiree  wholeheartedly  and  com- 
pletely with  the  point  he  has  made,  and 
am  happy  to  report,  as  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  this  country,  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  my  farmers  agree  with  us  also. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  upon  his  desire  to  get  on  with 
a  constructive  i>rogram.  This  program 
of  high  support*.  Is  so  intricate,  so  costly, 
so  unsucce.vsful,  that  It  1»  falling  of  Its 
own  weight. 

Now.  in  regard  to  a  constructive  pro- 
giam.  does  the  gentleman  know  when 
Public  Law  480.  which  he  is  so  much  In 
favor  of.  expires? 

Mr,  HIESTAND.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion It  is  this  year. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  at  the  end  of  this 
f^.scal  year.  Dees  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  others  have  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  time 
and  time  again  asking  that  this  law  be 
extended? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  do.  and  I  was 
happy  to  make  that  point  in  my  pres- 
entation. 


Mr.  DIXON  And  that  the  Depart-' 
ment  cannot  sign  contracts  now;  that 
It  is  handicapped;  that  it  does  not  have 
a  fair  chance  to  operate  and  succeed  as 
it  should  because  of  the  delay?  Yet  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  has  not 
come  out  of  committee.  It  lias  passed 
the  other  body. 

Another  thing  about  Public  Law  480 
that  would  be  extremely  constructive, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  our  com- 
mittee and  I  hope  will  pass,  is  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  far 
more  people-to-people  communication 
through  the  use  of  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies. At  present  the  only  people  who 
can  exchange  are  school-connected 
people,  students  and  faculty.  We  would 
like  to  amrnd  Public  Law  480  so  that 
farm  youth  could  be  exchanged  with 
our  friendly  countries;  speciali.sts  who 
are  not  connected  with  schools;  special- 
ists in  Government;  specialists  in  health; 
technologists. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  program 
stepped  up,  and  instead  of  spending  one 
or  two  million  dollars  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, we  would  like  to  treble  that,  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  good  use  of  foreign 
currency.  We  know  that  the  experience 
that  our  Vice  President  had  in  South 
America  shows  us  that  there  has  not 
been  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  neither 
has  there  been  an  understanding  of  our 
motives.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
some  foreign  educational  Institutions 
and  students  as  such.  Our  amendment 
would  provide  chairs  in  these  universities 
for  American  professors  of  government 
and  various  other  things. 

Now.  in  the  second  place,  where  I  wish 
we  could  pet  the  program  off  the 
ground — and  this  i.s  a  wonderfully  con- 
structive thiHK.  as  the  gentleman  has  just 
said — is  in  the  direction  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  re.search  of  farm  crops.  We  have 
bills  before  this  House  and  before  our 
committee,  but  these  bills  have  not  been 
reported  out;  neither  have  they  been 
plven  a  hearing.  This  Congress  ratified 
the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  com- 
mission on  utilization  of  research  be- 
cause it  felt  that  Instead  of  trying  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  it  would  be  better  to  in- 
crease consumption.  Only  7  percent  of 
our  farm  crops  are  used  up  by  Industry. 
We  could  multiply  that  many,  many 
times  through  Increasing  Industrial  uses. 
There  are  200  experiments  that  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  Oovemment, 
many  of  which,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
would  consume  our  surplus  commodities. 
But  we  cannot  get  this  bill  out  before  the 
Congress  at  all.  Neither  can  we  have 
anything  done  about  this  most  impor- 
tant recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Utilization  Research. 

We  could  go  on  without  end  to  show 
the  great  opportunities  of  utilization  re- 
search. That  is  the  constructive  way  to 
help  the  farm  problem,  to  Increase  con- 
sumption, let  our  farmers  grow  more.  It 
is  inherent  In  the  American  creed  to 
want  to  produce,  to  be  thrifty. 

A  third  thing  that  I  believe  should  be 
brought  out  most  forcibly  here  is  the 
problem  of  reducing  food  costs  and  to 
stop  this  continuous  spread  between 
what  the  housewife  has  to  pay  for  farm 
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commodities  and  what  tie  farmer  gets. 
That  is  one  of  our  present  evils.  When 
we  see  that  there  is  ha^dl^•  2  cents  worth 
of  wheat  roing  into  a  24-  or  26-cent  loaf 
of  bread,  we  have  reachtd  a  ridiculous 
extreme. 

There  will  come  before  our  body  here 
joon  the  Packers  and  StxKkyards  Act. 
The  bill,  gotten  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  will  prevent  unfair  tra<le  practices  in 
nonmeat  products  and  i  revent  abuses 
of  some  food  chains  who,  when  they  are 
in  trouble  for  unfair  trade  practices  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  say,  "You 
cannot  touch  me,  I  come  under  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act,"  because  they 
have  bought  a  packinghouse.  This  bill 
will  do  that  for  nonmeat  products,  but 
it  will  not  help  much  vith  the  meat 
products. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  comes  out  we 
can  amend  it  so  that  our  housewives  will 
be  protected  in  meat  products  and  our 
small  merchants  and  small  packers  will 
be  protected  agair^st  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  meat  products.  The  committee 
bill  is  fine  as  far  as  it  gees,  but  it  only 
goes  half  way.  Let  us  go  the  whole  way 
and  protect  the  consumer  of  our  country 
against  unfair  practices.  Let  us  do  what 
we  conscientiously  ought  to  do  rather 
than  Just  smooth  over  the  situation  with 
a  half  solution. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr  Si)eaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  ver-  practical  and 
sound  contribution  to  this  discussion;  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  SHEEKAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HIESTAND.  I  yiek!  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  S;)eaker.  I  want 
lo  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringmg 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
because  the  farm  problem  affects  not 
alone  the  farmer,  but  the  city  dweller  as 
well,  whom  I  happen  to  n  present  in  my 
Congressional  District.  There  are  ap- 
proximately seven  times  as  many  city 
dwellers  as  there  are  farmers.  How- 
ever, we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
unle.ss  the  farmer  Is  prosperous  the  city 
dweller  hlm.sclf  cannot  l)e  prosperous. 
We  want  the  farmer  to  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  tl  at  the  gentle- 
man made  reference  in  Ms  talk  to  the 
fact  that  our  Democratic  colleagues  have 
done  a  lot  of  talking,  but  they  have  not 
brought  out  any  real  fann  legislation. 
I  remember  during  one  of  the  recent 
pieces  of  farm  leglslatlor.  on  the  floor 
here,  one  of  the  ranking  it  embers  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  posed  the  question,  "Why 
did  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President  bring  in  the  laws?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  legislate,  to  pass  the  laws. 
If  the  Democrats  have  a  biU  or  a  scheme 
or  an  idea  for  Improvinr  the  farmers' 
situation,  should  they  not  bring  It  out 
of  their  committee,  instf^ad  of  asking 
someone  else  to  do  their  work  for  them? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Very  definitely  so. 
This  program  I  have  outlined  Is  before 
the  committee  In  addition  to  all  the 
measures  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has 
just  mentioned,  but  we  cannot  get  action. 


Mr.  SHEEHAN.  If  they  are  critical  of 
the  Republican  program,  then  it  de- 
volves upon  them  to  bring  out  a  program 
acceptable  to  the  country  and  not  to 
blame  anyone  else  for  their  inaction; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  That  is  eminently 
correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  the  President  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  whatever 
upon  it. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Does  it  look  as  if  we 
are  goin.i  to  get  hearings?  Does  the 
gentleman  see  any  sign  of  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  subcommittees  are 
working  on  various  segments  of  the  prob- 
lem but  I  liave  not  heard  anything  of 
hearings  on  those  specific  bills.  I  stand 
corrected  if  anyone  knows  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  g  entle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  a  wheat  subcommittee.  We  have 
heard  the  Department,  and  we  have  con- 
sidered every  recommendation  the  De- 
partment has  made  with  respect  to 
wheat.  We  have  done  the  same  for  farm 
organizations.  We  have  heard  every- 
body who  wanted  to  testify,  and  we  have 
considered  every  bill  or  recommendation 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Wheat. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  just 
asked  us  to  bring  out  a  bill.  We  brought 
out  a  bill  recently  and  passed  it.  bit  it 
was  vetoed.  We  are  going  to  bring  out 
another  one  and  we  hope  we  will  get  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nxan  from  Oklahoma.  Does  the  bill  the 
committee  will  bring  out  embody  the 
features  of  his  wheat  hearings? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Each  subcommittee  is  working  in 
its  own  field  on  legislation  dealing  with 
that  particular  field.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  as  a  whole  to  consider 
all  of  these  together  and  see  if  we  can- 
not come  up  with  an  omnibus  bill  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  We  may  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance  that  we  may  ex- 
pect a  bill  shortly? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  my  Intention. 
It  has  been  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  such 
a  bill  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  on  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  submitted  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  I  think  I  have  attended 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  I 
have  not  seen  that  bill  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  neither  have 
I  seen  It  considered.  However,  I  know 
that  the  subcommittees,  as  the  gentle- 
man  said,    are   working   on    segments. 


But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  entire  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  maimer  and  spe- 
cific detail  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  re\iewed  the  history  and 
economic  effect  of  rigid  price  supports 
on  basic  agricultural  products. 

Most  assuredly  he  has  shown  beyond 
question  that  this  price-support  program 
has  not  served  the  best  interests  of  ail 
our  people ;  not  even  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  majority  of  farm  families. 

While  the  program  commands  certain 
limitations  on  the  large  commercial 
farmers,  it  by  no  means  materially  re- 
duces the  production  of  commodities, 
while  it  restricts  proportionately  the 
planting  privileges  of  the  small  farmer, 
ccmpelling  him  to  abandon  utilization  of 
his  farmland  because  he  can  no  longer 
show  a  profit. 

No  other  farm  program  has  imposed 
such  imposition  on  urban  dwellers  who 
are  burdened  with  exorbitant  consumer 
prices  for  each  and  every  food  article 
produced  from  high  price  support  of 
farm  products. 

It  likewise  places  undue  hardship  on 
consumers  in  nonfarm  States. 

West  Virginians  are  particularly  af- 
fected in  having  to  pay  excessive  prices 
for  both  human  food  and  grain  and  fiber 
products  essential  to  dairymen,  livestock 
breeders,  and  poultrymen. 

Mr.  Benson  has  had  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground  ever  since  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  so  heroically  de- 
fended are  now  being  jjroven  true. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will 
henceforth  encourage  rather  than  con- 
demn his  flexible  price-support  program. 


HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Brent 
SPENcr,  has  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing his  people  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  a  longer  penod  of  continuous 
service  than  any  other  man  In  the  history 
of  the  State. 

Because  of  his  long  service,  he  has 
attained  the  position  that  makes  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  very  much  more 
effective  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spence]  has  been  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  important  standing  committees  in 
this  body  since  1943. 
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This  gentleman  Is  now  in  his  28th  year 
of  faithful  service  in  this  body.  Per- 
haps no  other  chairman  of  any  commit- 
tee has  been  in  charge  of  such  important 
legislation  insofar  as  the  economy  of  this 
country  is  concerned  and  involving  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI. 
During  his  15  years  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, he  has  served  faithfully  under  three 
Presidents. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  long  range  housing  bill  spon.sored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
SpenceI  which  provided  for  construction 
by  public  housing  authorities  of  over  a 
million  low  rent  housing  units  and  loans 
and  grants  to  local  communities  to  aid  in 
slum  clearance,  which  this  Congre.ss  en- 
acted in  1949.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  SpenceI  brought  that  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  the  Hou.se 
and  he  is  in  the  process  at  the  present 
time  of  bringing  other  important  legis- 
lation before  this  body.  I  refer  to  the 
depressed  areas  legislation,  legislation  to 
assist  small  business,  and  legi-slation  to 
provide  loans  and  grants  to  the  various 
communities  of  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  better  community  fa- 
cilities. 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mis.souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh 
to  join  with  my  colleague,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  commending  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Spence)  on  the  gi-eat  .service 
that  he  has  performed  in  the  Congress. 
I  considered  it  a  great  honor  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  at  the  start  of  my  sec- 
ond term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January  1955  I  .soon 
found  that  with  the  honor,  however, 
went  very  heavy  responsibilities,  for  the 
work  of  this  committee  touches  .so  di- 
rectly on  .so  many  aspects  of  the  Nations 
economic  health  that  if  we  were  to  make 
mistakes  in  judgment  in  our  handling  of 
legislation,  the  whole  country  would  im- 
mediately suffer  for  it. 

In  this  situation.  Chairman  Spevce 
has  conducted  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee with  great  wisdom  and  great  ability, 
I  am  deeply  impressed  by  his  knowledge 
Of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  banking 
laws  and  the  Federal  Reserve  program, 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  so  many 
of  the  other  major  pillars  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure. 

I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  we  would 
not  today  be  in  an  economic  recession. 
With  widespread  unemployment  and  dis- 
ti-ess.  if  President  Ei.senhower  and  his 
advisers  in  the  White  House  and  in  the 
various  executive  departments  had  lis- 
tened more  to  the  advice  and  wi.sdom  of 
Chairman  Spence  on  matters  involving 
our  economic  well-being. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  being  expressed  within  the 
Eisenhower  administration  right  now 
over  the  improved  situation  in  the  home- 
building  industry  as  a  result  of  recent 


changes  In  the  housing  laws.  But  It  is 
worth  noting  tliat  these  improvements  in 
the  housing  laws  were  made  not  on  the 
initiative  of  the  administration  or  at 
their  suggestion,  but  rather,  in  most 
cases,  over  their  objections — thanks  to 
the  leadership  of  Representative  Spence 
and  the  liberal  Members  of  Congress  who 
follow  his  philosophy  on  housing  legis- 
lation. 

No  Member  of  Congress  woiks  harder 
today  than  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  SpenceI  in  seeking  to  find 
legislative  machinery  for  helping  the 
distre-ssed  areas  of  the  Nation  and  for 
getting  workers  back  to  work  and  off  the 
unemployment  rolls.  We  have  spent 
weeks  upon  weeks  in  hearings  on  these 
legislative  i.ssues,  and  Chairman  Spence 
has  been  the  most  conscientious  member 
of  the  committee — as  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  as.so- 

ciation  with  this  fine  and  gentle  and 
extremely  able  st.atesman  from  Kentucky 
and  I  am  deeply  honored  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  have  found  him  to  be  most 
patient  in  explaining  tlie  technical  de- 
tails of  legislation  on  which  we  are  work- 
ing. I  appreciate  that  kindliness  which 
has  always  characterized  him. 

During  the  long  months  of  hearings 
and  committee  study  which  we  have  de- 
voted to  the  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
a  huge  bill  to  rewrite  and  codify  the 
Nations  banking  laws.  I  would  have  been 
completely  lost  in  the  technical  details 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  courteous  and 
patient  and  informed  explanations.  He 
has  such  a  tremendous  storehouse  of 
ready  information  and  knowledge  on  all 
phases  of  the  legislation  which  he  has 
helped  to  write  over  the  years — it  is  truly 
amazing  to  me  that  anyone  could  re- 
member so  much  so  clearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  observing  Chairman 
Spence  as  I  have  these  past  4  years  or 
so.  I  think  I  have  found  the  explanation 
for  the  .success  of  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
Unit-ed  States  as  an  instrument  of 
democracy  in  legislating  intelligently  on 
highly  technical  issues.  It  requires,  on 
each  committee,  at  least  one  outstanding 
figure  who  has  devoted  a  legislative  life- 
time to  learning  the  intricacies  of  the 
work — a  member  on  whom  the  other 
members  can  rely  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel and  for  informed  judgment  when  the 
problem  is  complicated  and  the  solutions 
unclear. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  I  feel  Chairman 
Spence  fulfills  that  role  to  perfection  in 
the  Committee  on  Bunking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  the  chair- 
man is  not  only  eminently  qualified,  but 
he  has  been  vei-y  fair  to  all  members  of 
the  committee.  We.  who  are  Detroiters, 
are  most  anxious  to  see  the  communi- 
ties' facilities  bill  and  the  depressed 
areas  bill,  which  our  chairman  has  put 


before  the  committee  passed  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in 
this  tribute  to  our  chairman.  I.  too. 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  re.^pect  our 
chairman,  I  respect  him  for  his  fairne.ss 
and  for  his  di.scernment.  He  is  strictly 
biparti.'-an  and  tries  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  M(CORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc"Cor- 
M\cKl,  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  St>eaker. 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Congre.ss  who 
has  the  deep  resi)cct  of  his  colleagues  and 
who  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  our 
dislingui.shed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI.  Not  only 
is  he  a  great  legislator,  but  over  and 
above  that  he  is  a  great  American.  In 
my  30  years  of  service  in  this  body,  I 
have  served  with  no  Memb-'r  whom  I  re- 
spect more  profoundly  and  toward  whom 
and  for  whom  I  have  a  stronger  feelmg 
of  friendship  and  respect  than  my  dear 
and  beloved  friend.  Brent  Spence.  To 
begin  with,  he  is  a  kind  gentleman. 
Over  and  above  that  he  is  a  good 
gentleman.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  he  is  firm.  Honorable  and  trust- 
worthy. I  think  it  well  can  be  said  of 
Brent  Spence  that  he  is  truly  a  people  s 
Congressman.  The  importance  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  this  great  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  brings  great 
credit  to  the  people  of  his  district  because 
the  position  of  chairman  is  a  position  of 
high  honor  and  great  responsibility.  As 
chairman  of  this  important  committee, 
Brent  Spence  not  only  serves  the  people 
of  his  district  with  distinction  but  he 
renders  an  outstanding  service  to  all  the 
people  and  to  the  entire  country.  We 
need  men  like  Brent  Spence  In  the  Con- 
gress. We  need  men  like  him  in  peace- 
time and  particularly  in  these  days  do 
we  need  men  of  his  type  when  we  have 
such  great  problems  confronting  the 
Congre.ss  both  on  a  domestic  level  and 
particularly  with  the  worldwide  tensions 
that  exist  today.  We  need  men  with  his 
breadth  of  vision,  with  his  background 
of  experience  and  knowledge.  We  need 
men  with  the  kind  of  spirit  that  Brent 
Spence  represents  and  symbolizes.  We 
need  men  like  him  more  today  and  in  the 
years  ahead  than  I  can  adequately  ex- 
press in  words. 

His  service  in  this  body  has  been 
progressive,  and  he  has  a  fine,  noble 
outlook  on  life,  and  from  the  angle  of 
duties  of  government  to  our  people  he 
views  matters  from  the  angle  of  a  re- 
freshing progressiveness.  He  recognizes 
that  the  family  life  is  the  basis  of  our 
society.  When  you  have  a  strong  family 
life  in  a  country  you  have  a  strong 
country.  When  you  have  a  weak  family 
life  you  have  a  weak  country.  Fortu- 
nately, in  America  we  have  a  strong 
family  life  and  a  broad  middle  class. 
Brent  Spence's  whole  years"  services 
have  been  devoted  to  strengthening  the 
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family  life  of  America,  becau.se  he  knew 
that  when  he  strengthened  the  family  life 
of  our  country  he  strengthened  our  coun- 
try itself.  Brent  Spence  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  people  ol  his  district,  and 
the  people  of  his  district  are  justified  in 
feeling  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Geor  ria.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congressman  Brent  Spence  deserves 
the  fine  tribute  paid  him  this  afternoon 
by  his  colleagues.  He  has  served  well 
over  the  years  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Al- 
ways impartial,  he  is  respected,  admired 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia, 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  say  that  durin ;  the  10  years  I 
have  been  here  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  who  has  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  House  more  conscientiously  and 
effectively  with  an  outstanding  attend- 
ance record  than  my  ovn  colleague  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Member.s  may  have  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
Member  of  this  body  whom  I  hold  in 
greater  affection  and  re.«pect  than  the 
distlngui.'^hed  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  SpenceI,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Brent  Spence,  as  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  January  1945.  I 
therefore  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  him  and  to  become 
fully  cognizant  of  his  unique  abilities  and 
outstanding  qualities  of  wisdom,  leader- 
ship, and  integrity. 

Tliere  la  no  committee  of  this  body 
which  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  more 
controversial  and  at  the  same  time  more 
teclmical  legislation  than  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  In  the  14 
years  which  I  have  been  a  member  of 
that  committee  It  has  had  to  deal  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  our  national 
banking  system,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  savings  and  loan  legisla- 
tion, housing,  and  economic  controls.  I 
can  personally  attest  to  the  fact  that 
Brent  Spence,  in  dealing  with  all  of 
these  subjects,  whether  in  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  in  con- 
ference, has  shown  an  unique  under- 
standing and  a  rare  perceptiveness  as  to 
the  workings  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
At  the  same  time,  never  has  he  lost  sight 
of  their  social  implications,  the  all  im- 
portant human  element  which  we  must 
ever   bear  in  mind  when   dealing   with 

financial  and  economic  subjects.  He  has 
been  In  the  very  highest  sense  of  the 
term  a  hiunanltarian  and  a  great  states- 
man. 


Yes,  Representative  Brent  Spence  has 
been  above  all  else  throughout  his  long 
tenure  in  the  Congress  a  humanitarian 
and  a  stanch  defender  of  the  public  in- 
terest. He  has  never  been  a  pleader  for 
narrow  and  selfish  pressure  groups.  He 
has  fought  the  good  fight,  fought  it  long 
and  hard  for  that  vast  multitude  of 
Americans  who  must  look  solely  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Washington  to 
guard  and  promote  their  interest.  I 
know  we  can  count  on  his  continuing 
efforts  to  defend  the  public  interest  and 
the  general  welfare  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  a  sen^e  of  deep  appreciation 
of  his  high  qualities  of  statesmanship 
and  of  affection  because  of  his  warm 
human  attributes  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Brent  Spence.  In  three  Con- 
gresses it  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
on  the  great  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  In  the  81st  and  84th  Con- 
gresses Brent  Spence  was  the  chairman 
and  in  the  83d  Congress  the  ranking 
minority  member.  In  the  83d  Congress 
the  Honorable  Jesse  Wolcott  was  the 
chairman  and  in  the  other  two  Con- 
gresses the  ranking  minority  member. 
I  doubt  if  any  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress ever  was  more  ably  chaired.  To 
me  it  was  a  great  and  inspiring  experi- 
ence to  ser\e  under  statesmen  of  the 
caliber  of  Brent  Spence  and  Jesse 
Wolcott. 

The  career  of  Brent  Spence  is  a  story 
of  Americana.  When  the  history  of 
the.se  almost  three  decades  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  is  written  the  name  of 
Brent  Spence  will  be  high  on  the  roll  of 
glory.  So  much  of  the  legislation  In  the 
economic  field  that  saved  our  Nation  in 
time  of  crises  and  that  bolstered  us  in 
times  of  uncertainty  and  danger  Iwre 
the  imprint  of  the  brilliant  mind  and 
warm  heart  of  Brent  Spence  that  there 
is  not  time  even  to  start  in  the  recital 
of  his  accomplishments  and  legislative 
achievements. 

I  am  very  happy  at  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  great  American 
and  to  voice  the  prayer  that  for  many 
more  years  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  of  his  legislative  genius. 


THE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulterJ  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tabulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  discuss  some  recent 
public  utterances  about  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1957  which  passed  the 

Other  body  last  year  and  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  since  it  arrived  in  this 
body. 


I  refer  particularly  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  now  pressures  have  been  ex- 
erted on  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  indicating  that 
the  bill  was  a  good  bill  and  should  be 
immediately  reported  without  any  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Those  who  contacted  me.  both  Mem- 
bers and  non-Members,  and  voiced  their 
opinions  to  me  were  told  what  I  thought 
was  good  and  what  I  thought  was  bad 
about  the  bill  and  how  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  a  good  bill  brought  fortii. 
My  explanations  apparently  met  with 
their  approval.  At  least,  no  dissent  was 
expressed. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  every 
last  one  of  them,  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  bring  forth  a  good  bill,  which  they 
could  conscientiously  support  on  tiie 
floor  of  the  House. 

More  recently  the  pressures  have  taken 
a  different  tack.  Now  it  is  being  asserted 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  are  filibus- 
tering the  bill  to  death,  and  preventing 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee from  working  its  will,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  Hoiise  from  acting  on  the 
bill. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  a  banking  news- 
letter which  was  issued  in  mid-February 
by  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
and  I  quote  this  very  interesting  lan- 
guage. Referring  to  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act,  it  says: 

This  long-pending  legislation,  the  progress 
of  which  the  whole  financial  community  has 
watched  anxiously  is  as  good  as  law  right 
now.  The  organized  opposition  has  folded. 
All  that  remains — 

Mind  you,  this  Is  mid-February — 
All  that  remains  is  for  the  staff  to  write 
a  report,  get  a  rule,  put  it  through  the 
House,  resolve  the  differences  with  the  Sen- 
ate In  conference,  and  then  final  passage 
by  both  Houses  and  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

Then  this  statement: 

Whoa!  Not  so  fast  There  Is  a  lot  of  work 
Involved  and  many  compromises  still  to  be 
effected.  Most  of  these  wlU  be  worked  out 
in  sessions  of  the  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Note  the  audacity  of  this  trade  paper, 
pretending  to  know  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  that  the  compro- 
mises still  to  be  effected  are  going  to  be 
worked  out  not  in  the  House,  not  in  the 
other  Body,  but  by  the  conferees. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  this  mid- 
February  letter: 

You  wiU  notice  that  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  might  have  been  used  to  delay 
the  committee  hearings  were  not  summoned. 
By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Spence  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  them  testify  formally  for 
their  views  to  get  consideration. 

Of  course,  after  that  the  pressures  on 
the  Members  who  were  seeking  a  good 
bill  moimted.  We  held  our  groimd.  We 
insisted  not  that  we  did  not  want  any 
bill,  but  that  what  we  wanted  was  a 
good  bill.     We  wanted  a  bill  that  every 

member  of  the  committee  would  under- 
stand, if  not  as  to  all  of  the  language, 
then  at  least  sis  to  all  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  law. 
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Now  comes  this  Interesting  develop- 
ment. A  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  Body  addressed  the  Ohio  Bankers" 
Association  earlier  this  month  and  in 
that  speech  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  most  Important  banking  bill  before 
the  Congress  and.  In  my  estimation  the  most 
important  piece  of  banking  legislation  since 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  Is  the  prop>osed 
Financial  Institutions  Act. 

I  agree  with  him;  it  is  all  of  that. 
Then  he  goes  on  and  says: 

We  had  two  primary  objectives  in  drawing 
up  this  bill:  First,  to  remove  the  deadwood 
from  the  laws  and  to  rearrange  them  In 
logical  order  so  that  any  banker  or  bank 
lawyer  could  ret.dlly  find  the  existing  l:\w 
on  a  given  subj3Ct.  Our  second  objective 
was  to  add  new  authority  where  needed  to 
enable  our  financial  institutions  to  meet  the 
modern  day  needs  of  our  people. 

Nobody  could  oppose  either  of  those 
objectives. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  does  neither  of 
those  two  fine  things. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says: 

A  fine  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
ouU>tanding  men  from  every  segment  of  the 
financial  field,  was  appointed  to  assist  us — 

Meaning  the  Bankins?  and  Currency 
Committee  in  the  other  body.  That  is 
one  of  the  points  that  we.  who  have 
been  .seckine  to  get  a  good  bill,  have  been 
making  from  the  time  the  bill  reached 
this  House,  and  that  is,  that  this  bill 
was  written  by  the  big  bankers  of  the 
country  for  the  moneyed  interests  of 
the  country. 

That  may  not  make  it  a  bad  bill  but, 
certainly.  It  puts  us  on  notice  that  care- 
ful attention  is  needed,  before  we  give 
our  approval. 

It  was  President  Wilson  who  .':ald  that 
the  bankers  cannot  be  entrusted  with 
the  duty  to  regulate  banks. 

We  do  not  let  railroad  executives  run 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi-ssion. 
We  do  not  let  the  stockbrokers  and  un- 
derwriters run  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chanRe  Commission.  We  do  not  let  the 
steamship  operators  run  the  Maritime 
Commission.  We  dare  not  let  the  bank- 
ers, big  or  small,  write  our  banking  laws. 

I  for  one,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  agree  that,  until  we 
understand  every  proposed  change  and 
■what  it  intend.^  to  do  and  how  it  will 
affect  the  banking  community  and  the 
depositors  and  .stockholders  of  our  banks, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  vote  on  those 
amendments  and  certainly,  unwilling  to 
report  the  bill. 

Now,  this  gentleman,  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  to  make  out  his  ca.sp,  then 
said  in  that  sa'iie  .speech  that  the  sub- 
ject received  lon'-^  and  extended  study  in 
the  other  body  and  that  the  committee 
there  had  the  subject  under  review  dur- 
ing 4  weeks  of  public  hearings.  Well, 
I  analyzed  the  record  in  the  other  body. 
They  did  have  this  bill  set  for  public 
hearings  during  the  course  of  4  weeks, 
and  during  the  course  of  4  weeks,  by  ac- 
tual count,  they  devoted  14  days  or  parts 
of  14  days  for  a  total  of  24  hours  and  32 
minutes  to  their  public  hearings  on  this 
important  bill  that  consists  of  252  pages. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  other  body  for 
that.    Possibly  they  can  master  this  com- 


plicated bill  in  that  brief  period.  The 
gentleman  I  quote  from  attended  all 
but  5  of  the  14  sessions  of  those  public 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Maybe  he  did 
master  it  in  that  time.  I  daresay,  though 
I  do  not  charge  that  he  did,  that  it  was 
hi.s  right  to  take  tlie  bill  and  approve  It 
on  the  say-so  of  others. 

But  by  the  .same  token,  he  must  con- 
cede us  the  right  not  to  Uike  the  bill 
that  way,  but  to  insist  on  learning  fir.st- 
hand  the  contents  and  the  effect  of  the 
bill. 

I  concede  that  a  bill  may  be  lengthy 
and  it  may  be  brfore  the  Congress  for  a 
long  time  and  it  may  not  need  much 
study.  But  let  me  indicate  to  you  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  staff  prepared  a  summary 
dated  July  11.  1957,  of  the  amendments 
contained  in  this  252-page  bill.  By  ac- 
tual count  there  are  120  substantial 
changes  in  existing  law  in  this  proposed 
bill.  The  bill  is  entitled  "To  amend  and 
revise  the  statutes  governing  financial 
institutions  and  credit." 

I  have  already  indicated  to  you  what 
this  gentleman  said  the  bill  was  intend- 
ed to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  hearings  in  the  oth- 
er body,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
.said  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
compile  and  clarify  existing  Federal 
statutes,  and  that  it  relates  primarily  to 
the  administrative  functions  of  the 
banking  agencies  and  to  operational  de- 
tails of  the  institutions  affected.  Later 
he  said  the  recommendations,  and  I 
quote  him,  were  supposed  to  be  largely  of 
a  noncontrovcrsial  nature,  but  he  con- 
tinued: 

I  find  that  they  are  not  quite  as  non- 
controversial  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  were  that  this  bill  is  a 
technical  subject,  in  a  technical  form. 
When  it  came  here  and  was  introduced 
in  this  body,  it  carried  the  same  intro- 
ductory words:  'To  amend  and  revise 
the  ;.tatutes  governing  financial  institu- 
tions and  credit."  Well,  if  it  was  just  a 
revision,  just  a  compilation,  just  a  recod- 
ification of  t!  e  laws,  it  should  never  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  It  should  have  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
is  charged  with  revising  and  re- 
codifying laws.  But  they  stuck  in  the 
little  word  "amend  "  It  went  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
because  it  does  substantially  change  ex- 
isting statutes.  The  bill  does  amend,  and 
does  substantially  amend  the  banking 
laws  of  the  Nation  in  very  important  re- 
spects, respects  which  would  take  away 
from  depositors  and  stockholders  the 
rights  which  had  been  written  into  the 
law  for  their  protection  many  years  ago 
and  which  were  found  to  work  well  for 
their  protection,  but  not  so  well  for  the 
profit  or  the  easy  profit  of  the  big 
bankers. 

Let  me  continue  to  quote  from  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  to  the  Ohio 
Bankers  Association.  He  said  that  they, 
the  other  body,  resolved  their  differ- 
ences by  the  orderly  legislative  proce- 
dures reflecting  the  will  of  the  majority. 


Then  he  insultingly  adds,  and  I  quote: 

Apparently  In  the  House  the  orderly  legis- 
lative process  has  bruken  down  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

He  says: 

The  chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee favor  prompt  action. 

But  .says he: 

A  small  antibu£lness  minority  has  con- 
ducted a  filibuster  against  the  bill. 

And  he  concludes  by  saying: 

I  cannot  fathom  the  ulterior  motives  of 
these  self-«tyled  financial  experts  In  their 
attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
parliamentary  procedure  of  the  Hou.se 
and  of  our  committee  and  if  the  chair- 
man and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
Will  follow  the  orderly  legislative  process 
which  we  are  told  has  been  thwarted  and 
broken  down,  they  can  get  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  despite  the  ulterior 
motives,  if  any  exist,  of  any  Member  or 
Members. 

The  ulterior  motives  that  he  refers  to 
are  amply  di.scus.sed  in  our  hearings  Of 
all  the  witnes.ses  called  before  the  Hou.'^e 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  not  a 
single  witness  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
amined at  length  by  members  of  the 
committee.  Without  exception  every 
witness,  whether  he  represented  opjx)- 
sition  or  support  of  the  bill,  was  excu.sed 
before  the  members  of  the  committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  him.  Some  of 
them  were  excu.sed  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  be  brought  back  at  a  later 
date.  They  were  never  brought  back 
and  the  hearings  were  summarily  closed 
without  the  opportunity  to  hear  them  in 
full  or  to  hear  other  witnesses  who  want- 
ed to  be  heard.  Yes.  there  is  some  sem- 
blance of  truth  to  the  comment  that  I 
read  from  that  financial  trade  ptiper  to 
the  effect  that  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
be  heard  were  not  heard.  Many  wit- 
nesses wanted  to  be  heard  and  were  not 
heard. 

What  is  worse  is  that  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  invoked  what  he  called 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Under  this  rule,  never  adopted  by 
either  the  House  or  our  committee,  mem- 
bers were  limited  to  making  inquiries 
within  a  5-mlnute  period,  including  the 
time  taken  by  the  witness  to  answer. 
At  the  end  of  a  first  5-minute  round  of 
questions  and  answers  by  earh  member, 
the  witness  was  summarily  dismissed 
over  the  objection  of  the  members. 

When  that  orderly  process  did  not 
speed  up  the  hearings  sufficiently,  un- 
connected and  unrelated  witnesses  were 
called  en  banc,  2  and  3  nt  a  time,  even 
though  testifying  on  different  parts  of 
the  bill,  and  the  questioning  limited  to 
5  minutes  as  to  all  of  them;  again,  of 
course,  despite  the  objections  of  mem- 
bers. 

When  we  got  Into  executive  session  of 
the  committee  to  consider  the  bill.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  the  rule  that 
requires  that  every  word  of  a  bill  be 
read  before  we  can  act  upon  it,  a  unani- 
mous-con.sent  agreement  was  entered 
Into  that  in  lieu  jf  reading  the  bill  word 
for  word,  we  would  read  every  proposed 
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amendment  that  sought  to  change  exist- 
ing law,  that  every  proposed  change 
would  be  explained  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  would  then  work  its 
will  as  to  each  of  those  proposed  changes. 
When  some  of  the  members,  however, 
got  tired  of  doing  their  duty,  a  motion 
was  made,  over  objection,  and  while 
amendments  were  pending,  to  report  the 
bill  out  without  further  consideration. 
That  is  the  present  status  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, 

As  long  as  I  remain  In  this  House,  It  is 
my  duty  and  my  intention  to  comply 
with  that  duty,  to  make  sure  that  at  least 
I  understand  every  proposed  change  in 
a  bill  in  my  committee  before  it  reaches 
the  floor,  and  if  I  cannot  get  that  by 
having  witnes.ses  testify  and  explain  the 
amendments,  then  I  am  going  to  get  it 
as  best  I  can  under  the  orderly  legisla- 
tive process  as  required  and  provided  for 
by  tlie  rules  of  tiie  Hou.se. 

I  have  said  many  times  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  have  many  of  my  colleagues, 
who  join  me  In  my  desire  to  work  out  a 
good  bill,  that  we  are  willing  to  sit  days 
and  nights.  If  necessary,  to  bring  forth  a 
good  bill. 

When  we  say  that,  we  make  plain  that 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  the  committee 
adopt  our  thinking  as  to  any  particular 
amendment,  but  we  do  demand  and  will 
insist  upon  the  right  to  present  our 
amendments  and  our  views  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  We  do  demand  and  in- 
sist upon  the  right  to  state  our  views 
In  opposition  to  any  proposed  amend- 
ment sought  to  be  made  to  existing  law. 

If  that  is  a  breakdown  of  orderly 
legislative  process  then  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words.  If  that 
gives  anyone  the  right  to  attribute  to  us 
ulterior  motives  then  we  plead  guilty. 

But  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  regardless  of  their 
political  afaiiations.  will  agree  that  in 
connection  with  a  bill  labeled  as  the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore this  Hou.se  since  1935  involving 
banking  and  banking  laws,  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  we  ought 
to  understand  the  bill  fully. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  filibuster 
tactics  have  been  resorted  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. The  best  proof  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  filibuster  tactics  re- 
sorted to  is  that  most  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  bill  have 
been  accepted. 

One  of  the  most  Important  matters  of 
substance  Involves  the  stockholders' 
right  to  cumulate  their  votes  In  the  elec- 
tion of  directors.  The  bill  as  it  came  to 
us  eliminated  the  mandatory  provision 
now  in  existing  law  giving  that  right  to 
stockholders.  We  worked  out  in  the 
ccmmittee  what  appeared  to  be  a  fair 
compromise.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
law  remain  as  it  is,  but  we  worked  out  a 
compromise  in  committee  which  I  think 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  people  who 
object  to  the  present  provision  In  the 
law.  It  took  time  and  thought  and  or- 
derly exchange  of  Ideas.  The  result 
represented  progress,  not  delay. 


If  that  Is  filibuster,  then  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  word. 

There  are  many  such  amendments 
that  we  have  considered  and  many,  many 
more  that  we  have  not  considered  that 
must  be  considered  before  this  bill  can 
properly  be  acted  upon  by  either  the 
committee  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  for  my.self,  I  reiterate  that  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  bring  forth  a  good 
bill  on  this  subject. 

This  is  not  a  revision  or  codification 
of  the  banking  laws,  no  matter  what  any- 
body may  tell  you.  Although  we  co  have 
some  eight  titles  in  this  bill,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  codify  the  banking  laws. 
After  the  bill  is  enacted,  if  it  is  enacted 
in  this  form,  you  will  still  have  to  go  to 
eight  different  places  in  the  United  States 
Code  to  find  the  various  laws  that  are  set 
forth  in  separate  titles  in  this  very  bill. 
There  is  not  even  an  attempt  made  to 
change  the  narres  or  short  titles  of  six 
of  the  titles  as  they  exist  in  the  statutes 
today.  There  are  unimportant  amend- 
ments to  bring  about  a  change  of  the 
short  titles  of  two  of  the  existing  chap- 
ters of  the  law  affecting  savings  and  loan 
associations.  If  that  is  codification,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  codification  means. 
If  that  is  revision,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  revision  means.  Not  a  single  sen- 
tence or  section  was  sought  to  be  trans- 
posed by  the  Senate  bill  from  where  it 
is  now  in  present  statutes  to  where  it 
belongs  in  a  revision  or  codification  of 
the  banking  laws. 

I  am  so  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  position  I  take  that  I 
am  willing  to  meet  in  open  debate  at  any 
time  or  place  any  Member  of  either  body 
and  discu.ss  with  him  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  this  bill.  But  if  my  challenge  is 
accepted,  I  want  them  to  be  prepared,  at 
the  opening  of  the  debate,  to  answer 
these  questions: 

First,  Have  you  read  this  bill  of  252 
pages? 

Second.  Have  you  read  each  of  the 
changes  of  substance  that  are  contained 
in  this  bill? 

Third.  Are  you  prepared  to  explain 
the  effect  of  each  of  those  proposed 
amendments? 

Lastly,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  each  of  the  sections  of  existing  law 
contained  in  this  bill? 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  such 
a  debate  those  who  are  contacting  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  urging  the 
early  enactment  of  this  bill  will  change 
their  minds  atKJUt  it  and  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  high  time  we  went 
to  work  to  report  a  good  bill  and  not  just 
a  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body.  As  a  necessary  condition  prece- 
dent, we  will  need  public  hearings  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  orderly 
legislative   requirements   of   the   House. 

One  further  comment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  speech  to  the  Ohio  State 
bankers. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  told  them 
that  "the  only  other  major  banking  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  Is  the  bill 
to  revise  the  reserve  requirements."  but 
"in  view  of  our  discouraging  experience 


with  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  in  the 
House  committee,  it  appears  very  likely 
that  action  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
House  side  before  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  legislation." 

If  that  statement  is  not  brash  arro- 
gance then,  indeed,  the  orderly  legisla- 
tive process  has  broken  down  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

A  good  reserve  requirement  bill  can  be 
passed  in  both  Houses  with  little  or  no 
controversy. 

I  have  been  demanding  such  a  bill  for 
many  years.  Governor  Harriman  of 
New  York  has  been  demanding  one. 
Many  Members  of  both  Houses  have  been 
demanding  such  a  bill. 

No  such  provision  was  in  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  as  presented  in 
either  House  or  as  it  passed  the  other 
body. 

It  was  my  amendment  to  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  as  to  reserve  re- 
quirements that  the  House  Banking  and 

Currency  Committee  accepted  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote. 

Thereafter  for  the  first  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  made  a  recommen- 
dation on  the  subject. 

If  our  Ohio  friend  does  not  control 
the  other  body  or  its  committees,  and  I 
am  sure  he  does  not,  his  personal  pique 
should  not  prevent  the  Congress  passing 
a  reserve  requirement  bill  without  any 
undue  delay,  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  Financial  Institutions  Act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Multer]  has  had  a  vast  and  varied 
experience  in  banking,  in  business,  and 
in  both  public  and  private  law.  His 
service  in  the  Congress  reflects  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  from  all  of  those 
activities.  Because  of  his  long  and  deep 
interest  in  good  government  on  every 
level,  he  has  always  approached  the  con- 
sideration of  every  bill  presented  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, on  which  we  both  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving,  not  with  any  partisan 
political  view  but  always  giving  first  at- 
tention to  the  effect  the  bill  would  have 
upon  the  public  interest.  If  the  bill 
deals  evenly  and  equably  with  all  and 
is  in  the  public  interest,  he  supports  it. 
If  not,  he  opp>oses  it.  He  never  urges 
that  his  view  is  the  only  correct  one  or 
that  his  method  is  the  only  one  to  be 
pursued  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
mind.  Always  gracious  and  gentle- 
manly, he  bows  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Repeatedly,  throughout  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
he  has  urged  that  we  should  unite  and 
bring  forth  a  good  bill,  of  which  we 
could  all  be  proud.  None  of  his  proposed 
amendments  created  any  antagonisms. 
Some  were  rejected.  Some  were  ac- 
cepted. Some  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. All  were  well  thought  out  and 
reflected  a  tremendous  knowledge  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  businesses 
effected.  None  were  captious  or  based 
on    theoretical    considerations    rather 
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than  sound  principles.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

If  my  suggestion  had  been  followed 
and  subcommittees  been  appointed  by 
the  chairman,  I  am  certain  that  a  sub- 
committee could  have  expeditiously 
brought  into  the  full  committee  a  good 
Financial  Institutions  Act  which  could 
have  compromised  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  troublesome  features  of  the  bill. 

As  it  stands  now,  we  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  in  executive  session  of 
the  committee  to  read  or  have  explained 
all  of  the  changes  in  existing  statutes 
which  are  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
that  bill,  nor  have  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  many  amend- 
ments that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee desire  to  offer. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  assuring  this  House 
that  there  has  been  no  filibustering  in 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  motive 
activating  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee is  their  desire  to  report  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  g'entle- 
man  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


PARITY  PRICES  AND  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNGi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCoRMAcKl  Is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  minutes  ago  we  lislcned  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mi-.  HiestandI,  It  was  plain  to  me,  as 
I  con.strucd  his  remark.s,  that  it  was  an 
attempted  Republican  apology  for  the 
failure  of  President  Ei'.cnhower  and  the 
failure  of  the  Republican  Party  during 
the  past  5'a  years  to  keep  their  promises 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  also  an  attempted  apology  or  cover- 
up  for  the  broken  promises  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  both  in  1952  and  in  1956.  While 
my  friend  was  talking.  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  anything  about  the  fact  that  in 
1952  President  Eisenhower  promised  the 
continuance  of  90  percent  of  parity.  He 
went  further,  he  promised  100  percent  of 
parity  at  the  market  place  as  the  goal 
that  he  set  for  himself  as  Republican 
candidate  for  President  and  as  the  goal 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Those  two 
promises  have  been  broken— it  is  not 
merely  a  ca.se  of  a  failure  to  live  up  to 
them,  but  they  have  been  afRnnatively 
broken.  Now,  we  hear  another  gentle- 
man get  up — and,  of  course,  they  think 
the  people  forget— most  Republicans 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  people 
have  no  intelligence  anyway — and  that 
i.s  where  we  Democrats  sharply  differ 
with  most  Republicans,  and  as  I  was  say- 
ing, another  Republican  got  up  and  .said 
that  "the  farm  program  is  falling  of  its 
own  weight."  Well,  who  has  been  in 
office  for  the  past  5' 2  years?  To  ILsten 
to  our  Republican  friends,  you  would 


think  they  were  trying  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  Democrats  are  still  in 
office. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Who  has  had  con- 
trol of  the  ConL:res.s  for  the  last  4  year.s? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Just  a  minute,  I 
am  coming  to  that.  Who  had  control 
of  the  83d  Congress?  That  is  what 
I  was  coming  to.  That  is  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  83d  Congress  was  con- 
trolled in  both  branches  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  you  have  had  a  Re- 
publican President  in  the  White  House, 
and  durin,'  that  time  you  had  complete 
control  of  the  Government.  You  did 
not  do  anything  then  at  a  time  when 
you  had  complete  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  year  we,  the  Democratic 
Congress,  have  at  least  put  a  bill 
through  to  try  to  have  the  present  par- 
ity and  price  supports  continue,  in  view 
of  the  recession,  as  an  antirecession 
measure.  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
that  bill.  Now.  another  gentleman  says 
that  "unless  the  farmer  prospers  the  city 
folks  do  not  prosper."  I  agree  with  that. 
I  do  not  have  a  farm  In  my  District,  and 
yet.  I  have  a  1.000  percent  voting  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  farm  legislation.  Up  in 
Boston,  they  call  me  the  urban  farmer. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  that  'unless 
the  farmer  prospers,  the  city  folks  do 
not  prosper."  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  on  the  Re- 
publican side  who  made  that  statement 
because  it  might  hurt  him  next  fall  at 
the  election  and  I  am  not  the  type  to  do 
that. 

Of  course,  on  the  broader  l.s.sucs  and 
in  legislative  debate.  I  will  fight.  But. 
he  made  a  mistake  when  he  made  that 
statement  because  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  recession  now  and 
that  one  of  the  cau.ses  of  the  present  re- 
cession Is  the  fact  that  the  farm  com- 
munity of  America  has  had  its  income 
.sharply  reduced,  between  the  time  that 
President  Eisenhower  took  over  and  last 
year. 

So  I  agree  with  my  friend  from  one  of 
the  big  cities  that  when  there  is  a  reces- 
sion or  bad  business  and  depre.ssion 
there  has  been  a  depression  or  recession 
among  the  farmers  and  the  effect  upon 
the  workers.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
1'2  or  2  years  when  It  catches  up  in 
the  cities.  Those  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tories and  industrial  plants  suffer 
through  reduced  purcha.sing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers.  So  5' 2  years 
ago  when  Truman  left  office  we  had 
prosperity  among  the  farmers.  But  to- 
day, after  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
had  financial  adversity,  and  I  .say  to  my 
friend  from  Chicago:  You  are  right,  you 
never  made  a  more  truthful  statement, 
unconsciously  and  unintentionally  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman  said 
that  as  the  Trimian  administration  went 
out  the  farmers  were  prosperous. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Income  was 
about  $16  billion.  The  farm  income 
was  about  $16  bilbon.  Not  so  long  ago 
it  was  $12  billion. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  It  Is  over  $13  billion 
now  and  farm  income  is  up  to  $266  mil- 
lion. The  last  Triunan  figure  was  $267 
million. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Are  you  proud  of 
the  drop  from  $16  billion  to  $13  billion? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  It  has  been  largely 
recovered  from  that  wartime  peak. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  Repub- 
lican tliinking. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh.  I  just  got 
started. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  always  enjoy  entering  into 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  McCORMACK  I  who  has  as 
sharp  a  sword  as  any  per.son  in  this 
House  and  probably  any  person  in  the 
country.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  have  him  do.  If  he  could,  and  that 
Is  to  have  his  economic  glas.ses  adjusted. 

In  the  first  place.  It  seems  to  me  that 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
too  long  been  In  the  position  of  some- 
body who  needs  bifocals  and  does  not 
have  them.  They  are  looking  at  their 
feet — immediately  ahead — and  Instead 
of  seeing  the  picture  as  it  unfolds  to- 
ward the  horizon  they  see  the  little  de- 
pressions and  the  little  hills  Immediately 
ahead  and  they  look  awfully  big.  But, 
If  they  would  look  further  ahead,  then 
perhaps  they  would  be  able  to  veer  their 
paths  a  little  so  that  they  would  not 
fall  into  some  real  aby.sse.s,  while  trying 
to  avoid  relatively  unimportant  ob- 
stacles. This  type  of  thinking  character- 
izes many  of  the  Democratic  programs. 

I  will  admit  one  thing  the  gentleman 
from  Ma'^sachu.'^etts  said  was  true.  We 
underestimated  the  difUculty  that  the 
farmers  were  in  In  1952,  It  Is  true  that 
we  said  our  goal  was  100  percent  of 
parity  for  the  farmer.  That  Is  our  goal. 
That  is  not  a  falsehood.  But  we  just 
did  not  know  how  rough  things  were 
with  the  farmer.  We  did  not  realize, 
although  we  should  have  known  when 
we  looked  at  the  index  of  farm  prices, 
that  the  seeds  of  major  trouble  for  the 
farmer  had  begun  to  germinate  In  the 
Truman  administration.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  said  that 
the  Ei.senhower  administration  did  not 
do  anything  for  the  farmers.  We  did 
not  Immediately  give  him  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market.  We  are  still  try- 
ing, but  it  took  about  2  years  before 
we  could  get  rid  of  that  rigid  high 
price  support  system  which  was  the  sys- 
tem which  built  up  surpluses  higher  and 
higher  and  put  the  farmer  under  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  which  is  the  real 
reason  why  his  prices  did  not  increase 
commensurately  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Now  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.    McCormackJ    will 
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adjust  his  economic  bifocals,  and  look 
ahead  with  me  and  realize  that  we  have 
had  two  trends  of  farm  prices  since 
1953.  There  was  a  trend  down  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  came  in.  At 
the  present  time,  that  trend  is  up.  If 
you  are  going  to  talk  about  trends,  let  us 
look  ahead.  Tlie  gentleman  made  a 
great  point  of  a  statement  of  a  Repub- 
lican Member  that  the  recession  was 
caused  in  part  by  a  drop  in  farm  prices. 
If  he  recognizes  that  fact  he  must  al.so 
recognize  that  the  present  upward  trend 
may  signal  the  end  of  the  rere.ssion.  I 
think  that  the  one  syllogism  is  just  as 
accurate  as  the  other. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wants  prosperity 
just  as  much  as  I  do.  just  as  much  as  any 
Member  of  the  House  does.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  now,  at  least  I  would  like  to 
have  it  before  November.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' timetable  is  the  .same  as  mine. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HIEST.AND,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman intended  to  add  when  he  re- 
marked atwut  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1954  making  flexible  price  supports  a  re- 
lief from  the  rigid  ones,  that  it  could  not 
become  effective  until  the  crop  of  1955 
was  harvested:  so  the  downward  sweep 
of  farm  prices  could  not  possibly  be 
stopped  until  then,  and  that  is  about 
when  it  did  stop. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  of  course.  In 
other  words,  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 2  crop  years  under  the  flexible 
price  support  .system,  and  during  that 
time  the  drop  in  farm  income  has  leveled 
out  and  the  trend  has  started  back  up. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Republican  Party  to  give 
the  farmer  100  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to 
that.  But  I  submit  to  you  and  I  submit 
to  the  p>eople  of  the  country  that  we  can- 
not get  100  percent  of  parity  except  by 
sound  farm  economics  tied  In  to  the 
whole  economy  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  practice  these  virtues  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  get  100  percent  of  parity 
by  producing  his  crops  and  selling  them 
and  not  because  of  some  benevolent  Gov- 
ernment action. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  the  gentleman  take  the  well  for  a 
discussion  of  this  farm  question.  As  a 
Midwest  farmer,  I  want  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  Midwest  are 
very  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
those  on  this  side  who  voted  down  the 
corn  program  which  was  Intended  as  part 
of  the  overall  program  a  year  ago  to  en- 
hance the  prosperity  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations which  were  prompted  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  reference  to  the  current 
prosperity  on  the  farm.  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  administration  has  broken 
its  promises  to  the  farmer,  and  intimates 
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that  although  the  Republicans  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  farm  income, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
upturn  in  prices. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
political  management  of  agriculture 
does  not  work  very  well.  By  the  time 
Conf^ress  can  recognize  a  new  situation 
and  enact  legislation  to  deal  with  it,  the 
situation  has  changed  and  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  no  longer  fits. 

A  rundown  on  the  farm  situation  in 
the  May  12  issue  of  Time  commented  as 
follows: 

The  best  economic  news  In  the  Unit^-d 
Stales  last  week,  bar  none,  was  the  boom  in 
United  States  agriculture.  FYom  all  over 
the  country  reports  trickled  into  Wa.sh!ngton 
showing  that  tlie  farmer,  after  being  the  low- 
est man  on  the  economic  totem  pole  since 
1955,  is  making  an  astonishing  comeback. 
Agriculture  Department  experts  scarcely 
dared  believe  some  of  their  own  figures.  As 
of  mid-April,  the  prices  that  farmers  get  are 
up  98'r  over  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
prices  they  pay  are  up,  too — some  3'r.  But 
the  net  improvement  is  pushing  their  an- 
nual income  to  $13  billion  versus  $11,5  billion 
last  year. 

Mtireover.  the  picture  in  Individual  farm 
commodities  is  even  brighter.     Items: 

1.  Thanks  to  a  brick  competition  between 
steak-hungry  consumers  and  farmers  trying 
to  rebuild  their  drought-depleted  cattle 
herds  by  holding  back  or  buying  up  heifers, 
beef  prices  were  running  30%  above  last  year, 
spreading  Joy  from  Texas  to  the  feed  lots  of 
Kansas  City. 

2.  Hogs  were  up  20'"^  above  last  year  and 
holding  long  after  most  farm  economists 
expected  a  seasonal  price  break;  many  coun- 
ties In  the  corn  belt  reported  the  most  favor- 
able corn-hog  ratio  in  history — up  to  25-1. 
(Usual  make-money  point  for  hog  raisers  is 
when  1  cwt.  of  live  hog  sells  for  12  bu.  of 
corn  ) 

3  Even  the  egg — a  big  thing  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Delaware — was  selling  for  25'"o 
alKJve  last  year,  so  high  that  many  jKsultry- 
men  feared  consumers  might  rebel. 

4.  Partly  because  of  the  Florida  freeze,  but 
also  because  of  continued  high  food  demand 
from  city  folks,  fresh  vegetables  were  aelllng 
40",    higher  than  last  year. 

5,  And  the  once  heavily  subsidized  potato 
waa  selling,  unaided,  more  than  150';  higher, 
carrying  the  new  farm  prosperity  all  the  way 
up  to  Maine's  Aroostook  County. 

I  note  with  amusement  an  Item  in  the 
May  19  is.sue  of  Time — 

Running  unsuccessfully  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate against  Indiana's  Republican  Homer 
Capehart  two  years  ago,  Claude  R.  Wlckard 
accused  the  Elsenhower  administration  of 
basely  betraying  the  United  States  farmer. 
Cried  President  Franklin  RooaevelfB  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ( 1940-45)  :  "I  have  before 
me  (Candidate)  Elsenhower's  promise  to 
farmers  In  1952  and  (President)  Elsenhower's 
veto  message  of  the  first  1956  farm  bill.  Like 
the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze,  he  has 
switched  from  one  to  the  other  with  the 
greatest  of  eaae." 

Last  week,  with  farm  prices  rising  rapidly 
(Time,  May  12),  Claude  Wlckard,  no  longer 
running  for  public  office,  abandoned  agricul- 
tural recession  as  a  Democratic  Issue.  Con- 
fiding to  reporters  In  Kansas  City  that  his 
620-acre  farm  at  Camden,  Ind.,  Is  making 
money  hand  over  fist,  Wlckard  said:  "I  can't 
complain  about  $21  hogs.  My  son-in-law 
and  I  sold  ten  Holstein  cows  the  other  day 
for  $250  each,  I  didn't  believe  In  Santa 
ClauB  until  then." 

Had  we  succumbed  to  the  specious  rea- 
soning   of   candidate   Wickard   2   years 


ag(5 — had  we  been  so  reckless  as  to  adopt 
the  remedies  proposed  by  candidate 
Wickard — I  doubt  that  farmer  Wickard 
would  today  be  enjoying  the  hog  and 
cattle  prices  he  is  now  receiving. 

Farmer  Wickard  attributes  his  new 
found  prosperity  to  Santa  Claus.  But 
his  gratitude  is  misdirected.  He  should 
attribute  his  prosperity  to  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  adhering  to  economic  principle 
and  sound  common  sense.  Had  Mr. 
Benson  listened  to  candidate  Wickard, 
had  he  chosen  to  take  the  easy  road  of 
political  expediency,  I  do  not  think 
farmer  Wickard  would  have  any  reason 
to  thank  Santa  Claus  or  anybody  else 
today. 

Now  it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  in- 
structive to  note  that  the  commodities 
currently  making  the  most  contribution 
to  better  farm  incomes  are  the  commodi- 
ties that,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
been  "neglected"  in  national  farm  legis- 
lation. They  have  been  neglected  largely 
because  no  one  has  been  able  to  figure 
out  practical  and  workable  ways  and 
means  whereby  production  and  market- 
ing controls  may  be  instituted.  How  for- 
tunate they  are. 

But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest 
in  trying  to  devise  schemes  for  political 
inten'ention  in  the  price,  production,  and 
marketing  of  these  products.  In  recent 
years  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congress  have  been  pressured  from 
time  to  time  to  institute  programs  for 
beef,  for  hogs,  for  poultry  products. 

Had  the  Secretary  or  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  these  pressures  the  market 
outlook  for  these  commodities  would  be 
far  more  pessimistic  today.  Had  we 
gone  along  with  these  pressures  a  tre- 
mendous stimulation  to  production 
wotild  have  been  provided.  We  would 
find  ourselves  today  in  the  situation  that 
our  cold  storage  warehouses  would  be  full 
and  overflowing  with  meat  products. 
The  problem  of  rotating  stocks  would  be 
a  major  diflBculty.  We  would  be  seri- 
ously debating  impractical  and  imwork- 
able  production  control  programs  to  keep 
from  being  buried  by  the  deluge  of  meat 
production  encouraged  by  Grovernment 
price  fixing. 

The  reason  for  the  new  hope  in  many 
fields  of  agriculture  today  is  not  what 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  done,  it  is  what  they  have 
avoided  doing. 

The  short  rim  expedient  that  looks  like 
It  will  help  an  existing  situation,  will 
often  do  so,  on  a  short  run  basis,  but  it 
creates  long  run  consequences  that  are 
disastrous  to  the  future  earning  ability 
and  opportunity  of  farmers. 

The  May  12  issue  of  Time  went  on  to 
report: 

Main  Street  evidence.  But  as  far  as  the 
general  United  States  economy  was  concerned 
the  best  evidence  of  farm  recovery  was  on  the 
main  streets  of  farm  towns.  In  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  a  typical  Midwestern  farm  market  town 
(pop.  11,000),  where  farmers  long  were  sul- 
len and  reeentful  over  drought  and  low  farm 
prices.  Time  Correspondent  Jonathan  Rine- 
hart  found  cash  registers  Jlngle-JangUng 
more  menily  than  In  years. 

.  .  .  Clay  Carrlker.  manager  of  Green's 
Ford,  said  that  his  new-car  sales  for  the  past 
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60  days  were  20%  ahead  of  1957,  used  cars 
ac;  ;  high-priced  new  trucka  were  slow,  but 
lower-priced  used  trucks  were  hot.  Another 
major  beneficiary  of  the  farmer's  new-found 
prosperity  wa.s  the  farm-machinery  business. 
Owner  Don  Berkemelr  of  the  Lytle  Imple- 
ment Co.  reported  that  he  sold  25  new  trac- 
tors so  far  this  year;  .  .  .  "Business."  said 
Berkemelr.  "Is  within  a  few  dollars  of  double 
last  year." 

Not  only  has  returning  farm  prosperity 
benefited  virtually  every  Oskaloosa  business 
(Lumber  Dealer  Jim  Mathew  figures  his  sales 
are  up  50'".  due  largely  to  farmers  fixing  up 
the  old  home  place  or  repairing  the  barn), 
but  It  has  brought  a  flock  of  new  civic  Im- 
provements In  progre-ss,  e.  g.,  three  new 
schools,  a  $200,000  bowling  alley  and  amuse- 
ment center. 

.  .  .  Oskaloosa's  good  fortune  was  not 
unique.  The  Central  Iowa  Farm  Business 
Association  completed  Its  annual  report  on 
153  representative  farms,  reported  net  Income 
In  1957  averaged  $11,200,  or  32  r  over  1956'8 
$8,467  and  more  than  2'j  time  1955'8  low  of 
$4,235.  For  a  national  view,  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal polled  Its  regional  correspondents,  found 
business  noticeably  better  In  every  section 
except  the  Southeast,  where  rowcrop  farmers 
have  been  hit  by  weather  and  ncrenne  cuts, 
but  livestock  and  poultry  farmers  are 
prospering. 

It  la  tlmff  thnt  the  Conarfnn  gt^pppd 
deallns  with  farm  problcm/i  In  political 
term«. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  sound  econ- 
omle.H  must  be  the  foundation  of  farm 
prourams. 

As  an  lowan,  I  am  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  corn,  and  the  livestock  products 
produced  from  corn.  Thank  Koodne.ss 
that  the  corn  farmer  has  gained  a  rela- 
tive degree  of  freedom  from  government. 

But  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  present  ridiculous  program  for 
corn — a  program  that  few  farmers  com- 
ply with  except  by  accident. 

The  annual  establishment  of  unrealis- 
tic corn  allotments  that  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to,  is  a  waste  of  money  and  ef- 
fort that  can  be  better  expended  for  other 
purposes.  I  can  see  no  warrant  for  the 
continuation  of  corn  allotments.  I  hope 
the  Agricultural  Committee  is  not  going 
to  come  up  with  proposals  designed  to 
tighten  up  on  corn  production,  or  any 
program  based  upon  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  price  fixing  and  produc- 
tion control  programs  will  work  for  corn 
or  other  feed  grains.     They  will  not. 

It  is  also  time  for  Congre.ss  to  permit 
corn  price  supports  to  reflect  market 
factors,  so  that  corn  producers  can  pro- 
duce for  the  market  and  market  what 
they  produce,  and  avoid  the  creation  of 
burden.some  surplus  stocks.  The  future 
of  corn  producers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
comprehensive  Government  programs 
involving  regulation  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  corn. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack], 
with  reference  to  certain  statements  of 
tiie  President  of  the  United  States  v.hen 


he  was  a  candidate  for  that  offlce  In 
1952,  if  I  recall  the  President's  language 
correctly,  particularly  the  South  Dakota 
speech,  he  not  only  promised  what  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  says  we  all  want 
to  attain,  and  that  is  to  get  the  farmer 
100  percent  of  parity  in  the  market 
place,  but  he  also  emphatically  said 
there  should  be  a  90-percent  guaranty 
by  law.  That  statement,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  denied  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time:  at  least  I  have  never  heard  or  read 
any  denial. 

The  President  campai-^^ned  in  his  first 
campaign  on  the  assertion  that  at  least 
90  percent  should  be  guaranteed  by  law. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Briefly. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Just  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  thnt  President  Roose- 
velt campaigned  in  1932  on  a  balanced 
budget? 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  uentlcmon  yield? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  Kcntlc- 
mnn  from  Mn-^snchuscttM, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Doct  the  Rentle- 
man  realize  that  the  Republicans  have 
been  In  ofllce  5',^  years  now? 

Mr  ALBERT,  That  was  my  feeling; 
and  the  Republicans,  I  believe,  have  been 
campalgnlnii  on  a  balanced  budget  for 
many  years,  and  we  do  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  vet. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Their  favorite 
tactic  Is  to  blame  and  condemn.  You 
know  when  there  was  a  failure  not  'ong 
ago.  a  big  blowup  of  one  of  the  satellites 
the  Navy  was  working  with,  when  our 
Republican  friends  could  not  blame  the 
Democrats  for  that  they  blamed  the 
press  of  America. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  will  not  have  a  balanced 
budget  this  year,  according  to  all  the 
estimates  that  I  have  seen.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  a  few  times  within  the  pa.st  20 
years  we  have  had  balanced  budgets. 
But  does  the  gentleman  think  there  will 
be  a  balanced  budt;et  this  year? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  T  would 
prefer  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  there 
have  not  been  balanced  budgets  in  the 
last  3  years?  I  understood— maybe  the 
figures  I  am  getting  are  wrong,  but  I 
thought  we  had  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
last  3  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes;  we  have.  I  made 
the  statement  that  we  have  had  a  few 
balanced  budrets. 

Mr.  RHODE:s  of  Arizona.  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman,  then. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  we  do  not  have 
one  now. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     No. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  not  have  one 
yet. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think 
that  is  probably  true,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably this  Congress  can  take  just  as  much 


blame  or  credit  for  either  a  balanced 
budget  or  unbalanced  budget  as  can  the 
administration. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  President  Roosevelt,  and  I  am 
saying  that  President  Eisenhower's  own 
budget  will  not  be  balanced  if  the  Con- 
gre.ss approves  it  item  by  item. 

Tlie  statement  has  been  made  over 
and  over  this  afternoon  that  the  lack  of 
flexibility  in  the  farm  program  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  drop  in  prices,  if  I  im- 
derstood  the  gist  of  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
during  all  the  periods  of  high  price  sup- 
ports farm  prices  remained  up.  The 
gentleman's  inference  that  rigid  price 
supports  have  been  responsible  for  sur- 
pluses just  does  not  agree  with  the  facta. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
built  up  surplus  on  top  of  surplus  since 
the  flexible  price-support  program  haa 
gone  into  effect.  We  have  had  an  In- 
creasing surplus  of  wheat  and  we  will 
probably  have  the  largest  carryover  at 
the  end  of  thi.s  harvest  that  we  have  ever 
had  In  the  history  of  this  country,  cer- 
tainly in  the  modern  history  of  thin 
country.  We  have  had  that  while  we 
have  had  the  flexible  price-support  op- 
eration m  effect  on  wheat,  with  price 
supports  goinii  down  every  year  and  with 
the  President  anking  authority  further 
to  reduce  price  supports  to  as  low  at  00 
percent  If  he  desires  to  make  this  reduc- 
tion. 

Now,  In  spite  of  flexible  support*.  In 
■plte  of  many  programs  designed  to  Ret 
rid  of  surpluses.  Public  Law  480.  subsi- 
dized exports.  reUef.  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  any  number  of  other  pro- 
grams, we  continue  to  build  up  these 
surpluses  with  a  flexible  price  support 
program  that  was  adopted  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress,  the  80th  Congress.  In  full 
operation  at  least  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men I  see  on  the  Republican  side  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  he  had  Introduced 
the  President's  farm  program.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  introduced  the  Pre.sl- 
dent's  program  that  would  permit  the 
agricultural  economy  to  slide  down  to 
zero  or  only  to  60  percent.  And,  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
he  supports  the  program  which  he  intro- 
duced? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'Jt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  In  referring  to  the 
discussion  here  relative  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Hoover.  I  have 
just  returned  from  home.  A  couple  of 
my  mountain  men,  one  a  Democrat  and 
one  a  Republican,  were  talking  about 
this  Eisenhower  depression  or  recession 
or  rolling  readjustment  or  whatever  you 


would  like  to  call  it,  and  the  Republican 
said  to  the  Democrat,  "Do  you  suppose 
you  will  ever  be  able  to  find  another 
Roosevelt?  •  The  Democrat  said.  "Well, 
I  imagine  so,  becau.se  you  Republicans 
apparently  have  found  another  Hoover." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  an.swer  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  he  introduced. 

Mr  DIXON  In  answer  to  my  col- 
league, the  bill  that  I  introduced  calls 
for  flexible  price  supports  from  60  per- 
cent to  90  percent. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  he  support 
that  i>rogram? 

Mr.  DIXON.     I  support  that  program. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  And  the  gentleman 
agree  .  with  it.  Do  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  agree  v  1th  It?  Is  that  the 
Republican  agriculture  program  that 
they  want  to  see  enacted  Into  law  for 
the  betterment  of  the  farm  population? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  l.s  the  admlni-stra- 
tlon  program.  That  will  bring  us  out 
of  the  wood.s, 

Mr.  JENNINGfl.  TJiat  Is  the  Repub- 
lican program.  Do-s  the  gentleman  ad- 
vocate that  for  wccl? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  i>ald,  that  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's prof'iam, 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Does  the  gentleman 
advocate  it  for  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No  I  advocate  another 
program  for  sugar  beets,  because  they 
are  In  short  .«upply.  These  other  pro- 
grams i>ertain  to  crops  that  are  in  sur- 
plus. There  you  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  recommenda- 
tions the  President  lent  to  the  Congress 
this  year  and  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Uti.h  [Mr.  Dixon  1  has 
introduced  as  a  bill,  the  question  of  sup- 
ply was  to  be  eliminated  from  the  fixing 
of  price  supports  so  that  when  a  cam- 
modity  was  no  Ion  :er  in  surplus,  but 
might  be  in  short  supply,  the  President 
would  .still  have  the  authority  to  keep 
the  support  level  down.  The  effect  of 
that  amendment  wculd  be  to  give  the 
President  authority,  if  we  included  wool 
and  other  commodities,  to  lower  the  sup- 
port price  below  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Ha^e  we  not  reduced 
surpluses  over  $1  billion? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  reduced  sur- 
pluses; we  have  given  away  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  But  wf  still  have  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  surpluses,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
wheat,  with  the  end  cf  this  season,  if  the 
weather  remains  favorable,  than  we  have 
had  in  many,  many  y<  ars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
amazing  to  me  to  discover  the  plight 
that  our  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
right  must  be  in  because  they  are  pres- 
ently getting  a  gleam  of  hope  out  of  the 
present  farm  situation.  It  shows  how 
desperate  my  friends  must  be  in  order  to 
find  encouragement  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. I  suppose  that  encouragement 
comes  from  the  statement  recently  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
annual  farm  income  of  the  country  is 
now  at  about  $13  billion  a  year  which  is 
an  increase  of  some  $2  billion  per  year 
over  what  it  was  just  a  few  months  ago. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  months  to  come 
the  price  situation  will  continue  to  im- 
prove and  that  the  end  of  the  year  will 
.show  that  the  farmer  did  actually  receive 
that  increase  for  the  entire  year. 

My  friends  did  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  during  this  time  not 
only  have  farm  prices  been  going  down, 
when  they  reached  a  low  of  a  little  over 
11  billion  a  few  months  bro,  but  also  the 
farmers  have  been  leaving  the  farms  in 
huge  numbers.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  more  Income  per  farmer,  speak- 
InB  as  of  today  in  contrast  with  just  a 
few  weeks  ago;  but  there  are  2  million 
farmers  who  are  not  presently  employed. 
They  are  farming  no  more.  They  have 
had  to  leave  the  farm  because  there  was 
nothing  there  for  them  to  do  to  make  a 
living.  That  has  been  brought  about 
under  the  program  that  has  been  pushed 
and  extended  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  past  few  months  my  friends 
on  the  right,  the  majority  of  them,  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  no 
longer  agreed  with  the  Secretary  on  his 
position,  and  I  am  now  amazed  to  see 
them  get  a  glimmer  of  hope  out  of  the 
statement  that  the  Seaetary  made  just 
a  few  days  ago. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
Secretary  personally,  and  the  people  of 
my  State  also  feel  sympathy  for  him. 
The  Secretary  has  been  in  my  State  a 
couple  of  times  this  year  and  made  pub- 
lic appearances.  We  feel  pity  for  the 
man  himself,  even  though  we  are  in 
sharp  disagreement  with  his  farm  policy 
and  know  that  he  has  caused  untold  suf- 
fering for  our  people  and  great  damage 
to  our  economy.  It  was  not  in  Georgia 
that  he  was  accosted  by  flying  articles 
of  various  descriptions,  it  was  in  a  mid- 
western  State  where  he  was  so  attacked. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Members  here  gen- 
erally, both  on  the  left  and  the  right  side 
of  the  ai-sle,  have  been  getting  around  to 
the  point  that  the  Secretary  must  have 
been  wrong.  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to 
make  hay.  so  to  speak,  on  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
friends  on  the  right  wish  to.  I  am  sure 
that  my  friends  on  the  left  do  not  wish 
to  because  all  of  us  are  really  here  sym- 
pathizing with  the  plight  of  the  economy 
as  it  is  now  both  insofar  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned  and  insofar  as  the  indus- 
trial worker  is  concerned.     We,  on  the 


Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  warned  the 
administration,  when  it  began  its  pro- 
gram of  destruction  for  the  farmer,  that 
the  groundwork  was  being  laid  for  a 
major  depression  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  with  no  gratification  that  I 
stand  here  today  and  remind  the  House 
that  our  prediction  has  now  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  cer- 
tainly know  the  gentlewoman's  sincere 
regard  for  the  agricultural  problems,  and 
their  solution,  and  her  dedication  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that.  I  would  ix)int 
out.  however,  that  the  shift  of  the  farm 
population  to  the  city  is  nothing  new. 
True,  over  2  million  moved  during  the 
last  4  or  5  years,  but  the  fact  is  that 
has  been  going  on  since  colonial  times. 
Prom  1935  to  1945  over  7  million  moved 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 

May  I  further  point  out  that  I  do  not 
think  that  is  alarming  because  the  per- 
centage of  family-size  farms  has  re- 
mained the  same.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
some  96  percent  of  the  farms  are  family- 
size  farms.  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman 
would  Join  me  in  wanting  people  on  the 
farms  to  have  family-size  units,  and  in 
realizing  that  technological  advances 
have  been  made  and  that  we  can  raise 
our  standard  of  living  by  having  people 
move  from  the  farm  to  the  city  as  our 
industrial  revolution  takes  place. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  If  that  were  true  I 
would  assure  my  colleague  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  However,  the  pic- 
ture is  not  so  pretty  as  he  would  paint 
It.  It  is  quite  a  tragedy  to  me  to  see 
farmers  who  for  the  first  time  in  history 
because  of  the  Democratic  farm  program 
really  have  begun  to  live  with  modern 
conveniences  and  an  income  that  could 
equal  the  standard  of  living  of  their  city 
neighbors  plus  the  fact  that  they  were 
living  on  their  own  property  and  were 
their  own  boss.  I  repeat  it  is  quite 
a  tragedy  to  see  them  forced  from  their 
chosen  way  of  living.  These  2  million 
p>eople  have  been  forced  off  the  farm  and 
into  the  cities.  Now  if  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  believes  that 
the  fact  that  the  buying  power  of  these 
people  has  been  lost,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  added  to  the  serious  growth 
of  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
cities,  combine  to  make  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  the  working  man  and  woman  of 
America,  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 
As  for  myself,  I  could  not  disagree  w^ith 
him  more. 


RnSINFORMATION  AND  THE 
PLYWOOD  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  discussion  on 
the    renewal    of    the   Reciprocal   Trade 
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Agreements  Act.  Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak 
sponsored  a  debate  over  the  NBC  tele- 
vision network  at  3  p.  m.  eastern  daylight 
time  Sunday,  May  11.  1958.  The  title 
of  the  program  Is  "The  Big  Issue"  and 
It  was  heard  in  Washington  over  WRC- 
TV. 

AppenrlnK  as  the  team  sponsoring  the 
renewal  of  the  Trade  AKrorments  Act 
wore  Mr,  Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  8cc- 
retary  of  Commerce  for  International 
AITaIrs,  and  Mr.  Charles  Percy,  president 
of  the  Boll  b  Howell  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Appearing  on  the  team  opposed  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
were  my  dl.stlnRulshed  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln, 
chairman  of  the  Nationwide  Committee 
of  Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  on 
Import-Export  Policy.  The  pattern  of 
the  program  permitted  each  member  of 
both  teams  to  deliver  a  prepared  state- 
ment, after  which  one  member  rebutted 
the  opposing  stand.  My  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Simpson  1  ofTered  the  rebuttal 
for  his  team  and.  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  compiled  by  the 
NBC-TV  network,  Mr.  Simpson  said: 

We  have  come  to  a  sorry  situation  when, 
as  is  the  situation,  the  unemployed  In  the 
lumbering  Industry  In  a  certain  part  of  the 
Northwest  are  belnf^  taxed  today,  and  the 
proceeds  of  that  t.'^x  is  being  used  to  buy 
plywood  which  they  formerly  made  which 
comes  from  Japan,  and  Japan  gets  part  of 
the  lumber  from  which  she  makes  that  ply- 
wood from   Russia. 

Here  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence 
containing  64  words  which  contains  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  misleading 
statements. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Simpson  I  says  that  the  unemployed 
In  the  lumberinu;  industry  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Northwest  are  being  taxed 
today.  As  citizens  of  the  town,  county. 
State,  and  of  the  United  States  it  is 
quite  true  that  the.^e  unemployed  pay 
taxes  every  time  they  purchase  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  for  their  car.  They 
presumably  pay  a  multitude  of  other 
taxes  which  provide  education  for  their 
children,  good  roads  for  their  cars,  and 
salaries  for  myself.  Mr.  Simpson  and  all 
of  the  other  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

However.  I  know  of  no  tax  levied  by 
any  municipality,  county,  State  cr  Fed- 
eral authority  for  the  purpo.se  of  pur- 
cha.<;ing  commodities  imported  from 
abroad,  whether  thee  commoditle.s  be 
coffee  bcnns  or  hardwood  plywood.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  coffee  beans, 
but  I  do  know  that  when  hardwood  ply- 
wood Is  Imported  into  this  country  it  l.s 
Imported  by  American  bu-^lnes-smen  using 
American  dollar.s  employing  American 
labor  to  trnn.nport  the  foreign  haidwood 
plywood  from  the  dock  to  American 
mills.  There  the  foreign  hardwood  ply- 
wood Is  turned  Into  a  flnl-shed  product 
made  by  American  labor  paid  In  Ameri- 
can dollars.  The  flnl»hed  product  is  sold 
to  American  builders,  who  pay  for  it  in 
American  dollars  and  Install  It  by  Ameri- 
can labor  in  American  homes  bought 


and  paid  for  by  American  citizens  using 
American  dollars. 

Interestingly  enough,  all  of  the  dollars 
used  in  this  transaction  are  dollars 
which  have  been  earned  by  the  firms  or 
individuals  concerned  and  are  not  dollars 
which  they  have  received  from  a  tax. 
Furthermore,  the  dollars  which  the 
American  Importer  pays  to  the  Japanese 
exporter  come  back  to  the  United  Siatci 
and  purcha^tc  goods  and  commodities  for 
u  e  in  Japan  In  proctlcally  every  com- 
munity lit  the  United  States.  Just  as  an 
examF)le  of  the  amount  of  the  dollars  in- 
volved In  this  matter,  let  me  stale  that 
if  the  import  quota  bills  Introduced  In 
the  last  sesiilon  of  Congress  had  become 
law  they  would  have  cut  Japane.se  hard- 
wood plywood  exports  to  this  country  by 
$30  million,  which  means  that  Japan 
would  have  spent  $30  million  less  in 
United  States  markets. 

Here  is  another  fact  that  I  know  about 
foreign  hardwood  plywood.  I  know  that 
the  Japane.se  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  hardwood  plywood.  I  know 
that  the  supply  of  Japanese  doorskins 
available  to  United  States  door  manufac- 
turers has  been  drastically  cut.  Ihe 
Japanese  Government  took  these  meas- 
ures because  it  was  fearful  that  the 
United  States  Government  mmht  impose 
heavy  import  quotas  on  hardwood  ply- 
wood. The  effect  of  this  restriction  of 
imports  has  already  been  felt. 

Some  American  firms  iiave  been  forced 
to  close  their  doors  becau.se  of  their  in- 
ability to  got  foreign  hardwood  plywood. 

Finally,  we  come  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
SiMPSO.NS  64-word  sentence  which  states 
that  Japan  gets  part  of  the  lumber  from 
which  she  makes  plywood  from  Ru.s.Ma. 
In  case  Mr.  Simpson  was  not  present 
when  I  spoke  to  the  House  at  length  on 
April  24.  1958.  I  would  like  to  repeat  for 
his  benefit  the  remarks  I  made  concern- 
ing this  deliberate  hoax  which  has  been 
spread  about  Russian  lumber  in  Japa- 
nese hardwood  plywood : 

Let  me  dispose  first  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  ridiculous  of  the  hoaxes  in  the 
plywood  propaganda  campaign.  I  refer 
to  the  charge  that  Japanese  hardwood 
plywood  bcine;  shipped  to  the  United 
States  is  made  out  of  Soviet  lumber. 
This  story  first  was  put  on  record  by  a 
west  coast  union  official.  It  has  since 
been  kept  alive  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Mack  I . 

What  precipitated  this  storytelling'' 
The  origin  of  the  story  is  a  news  report 
from  Tokyo  announcing  that  Japan  has 
agreed  to  purcha.se  a  quantity  of  Rus- 
sian coniferous  lo«s. 

Coniferous  trees,  of  course,  are  soft- 
wood trees,  like  Douglas-fir  and  pine. 
While  the  Japane.».e  who  are  engaged  In 
the  plywood  Industi-y  are  efflclent  and 
clever,  neither  they  nor  anyone  el.sc  can 
convert  Russian  softwood  lumber  into 
Japanese  hardwood  plywood.  Since  all 
of  the  Japanese  plywood  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  is  hardwood  plywood, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  Russian  softwood, 
or,  indeed,  softwood  of  any  kind.  Is  uti- 
lized in  the  manufacture  of  these  im- 
ports. 

Moreover,  the  news  report  on  which 
this   false  charge  was  ba.sed  explained 


that  the  Russian  logs  purchased  by  the 
Japanese  would  be  used  in  Japan  for 
pulp  and  construction  purposes.  Re- 
ports from  the  Japanese  Industry  indi- 
cate that  the  Ru.nslan  Ioks  ore  ton  small 
and  too  imperfect  to  be  used  even  for 
the  production  of  softwood  plywood. 
The  Japanese  Government  and  the  Jap- 
anese Plywood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion both  have  certified  that  not  1  foot 
of  this  RusAlun  lumber  kocs  into,  or 
could  go  Into,  any  of  the  hardwood  ply- 
wood shipped  to  the  United  States. 
This  statement  has  been  confirmed  In 
all  respects  by  our  own  Embassy  in 
Tokyo,  which  Investigated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  lumber  and  ofllclally 
notified  Washington  that  none  of  11  goes 
into  Japanese  plywood. 

The  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  so  Informed  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  his  letter  of  April  3,  1958. 
That  should  put  to  rest  this  attempt  to 
weld  the  fear  of  a  "Yellow  peril  "  and  a 
"Red  menace  "  into  a  weapon  of  fal'^e 
protection.  As  the  Secretary  said.  "We 
believe  this  should  terminate  one  area  of 
di.scu-ssion." 

This  64-word  .sentence  of  my  distin- 
gui.shed  colleague  certainly  covered  a  lot 
of  ground.  But  it  conveniently  omits 
the  fact  that  the  plywood  industry  en- 
joyed its  biggest  year  in  1957  and  also 
on  the  record  turned  out  14.1  percent 
more  plywood  in  the  first  12  weeks  of  1958 
than  it  did  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1957. 

1  he  sentence  seems  to  support  the  un- 
employed, who  are  taxed  in  order  to  buy 
imported  hardwood  plywood,  thus  ap- 
parently taxing  themselves  out  of  a  job 
It  then  goes  on  to  wave  the  danger  of 
the  yellow  peril  of  Japan.  And  as  If  this 
were  not  enough,  it  brings  in  the  threat 
of  communism  in  the  form  of  Russian 
softwood.  It  is  too  bad  that  my  dis- 
tinguished collcacue  did  not  bring  in  the 
fact  that  the  mothers  of  the  unemployed 
al.so  pay  taxes.  He  would  have  then 
completed  the  picture  by  standing  four- 
square aualn.st  cheap  foreign  labor  and 
communi.'-m  while  being  .solidly  in  favor 
of  the  American  fiag  and  motherhood. 
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SMALL    BUSINESS     MUST     HAVE     A 
CHANCE  TO  OBTAIN  CAPITAL 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have 
long  known  that  we  do  not  have  In  this 
country  any  financial  institutions  which 
make  a  business  of  supplying  capital  to 
small  firms  This  fact  Is  creating  a  most 
serious  problem  and  a  problem  which 
hold*  out  a  very  dark  prospect  for  the 
future  of  free,  competitive  enterprise  In 
this  country, 

AOsrrMrNT  that  acttoh  Httoro 
Recently,  a  Kreat  many  financial  busi- 
ness experts  have  studied  or  reviewed 
this  problem  anew;  and  there  now  seems 
to  be  general  au'reemcnt  that  something 


mu.st  be  done.  There  is  wide  agreement 
that  to  solve  this  problem  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  take  some  pi- 
oneering steps  to  lead  the  way  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  come  in  to  do  the 
financing  Job  tliat  must  be  done,  if  small 
business  Is  to  .survlvf . 

Several  members  )f  the  Hoase  Small 
Business  Committee  have  spent  many 
months.  If  not  yeur^.  trying  to  devise  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  best  solu- 
tion we  could  find,  and  one  which  seems 
to  meet  the  chsentlal  objectives  for  a 
real  and  permanent  solution,  we  Incor- 
pcjrated  In  tlie  bill  to  create  a  system 
of  small  bublnesi  capital  banks,  H.  R. 
10345. 

■  MALL   DUBINESS    CAPITAL    BANKS 

This  propo-'al  to  oeate  Fmall  business 
capital  banks  has  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  counterproposals  which  have  been 
put  into  bills  now  ,)endinK  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  cannot  say  whether  these 
counterpropo.sals  incorporate  the  e.ssen- 
tlal  principles  which  I  think  must  be  ob- 
served for  a  succe.sjful  solution  to  the 
problem,  because  I  have  not  given  them 
detailed  study.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  however,  what  he  problem  is.  and 
then  emphasize  the  basic  principles 
which  must  be  followed  if  we  are  to 
meet  this  problem. 

First  of  all.  the  tremendous  unmet 
need  Is  not  for  commercial  bank  credit. 
The  private  commercial  banks,  for  the 
most  part,  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
small  business  for  the  type  of  credit 
which  the  commercial  banks  can  supply 
and  are  suppo.sed  to  supply. 

The  private  banking  system  is  not  per- 
fect, of  counse.  and  in  some  places  and 
at  some  times  local  banks  cannot,  or 
do  not.  meet  all  of  the  small  business 
needs  for  the  type  of  credit  which  they 
can  supply.  We  liave.  furthermore, 
recognized  and  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
inadequacies  of  this  type  of  credit,  by 
creating  in  the  Smai:  Business  Adminis- 
tration a  lending  authority  to  supple- 
ment commercial  bank  credit.  The 
Small  Business  Aiministration  can 
make  credit  available  to  small  firms 
where  the  .small  firm  is  creditworthy,  has 
the  collateral  to  secure  such  credit,  but 
cannot  obtain  the  credit  from  the  local 
bank. 

SBA    SlIOVLD    Bl:    CONTINVED 

I  believe  that  this  lending  function  In 
the  SBA  should  be  continued.  I  believe 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  small 
unmet  need  for  commercial  bank  credit 
which  SBA  can  appropriately  supply. 
Small  Business  Administration  is  also 
the  only  agency  making  distress  loans 
of  certain  types  wh.ch  makes  its  con- 
tinued existence  at  this  time  very 
necessary.  Furthemiore.  I  believe  that 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
able  to  work  out  a  sufficiently  narrow 
area  of  lending  so  that  it  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  private  banks,  but  actually 
supplies  credit  of  this  type  where  the 
local  banks  are  temporarily  short  of 
funds,  or  where  the  local  banks  are 
somewhat  more  conservative  in  accept- 
ing risks  than  is  usual  for  commercial 
bankers. 


IQOTTT    CAPITAL    VERY    NECES8ART 

The  great  unmet  need,  however,  is  not 
for  commercial  bank  credit,  but  for  per- 
manent capital.  Ihe  need  is  for  equity 
capital,  which  the  small  corporation 
might  raise  by  selling  hhares  in  the  cor- 
poration. And  the  need  is  for  long-term 
borrowed  capital,  such  as  the  big  corpo- 
rations raise  by  selling  bonds  or  issuing 
notes  to  the  Insurance  companies  and 
other  institutional  lenders,  This  is  the 
point  which  is  emphasized  by  everybody 
who  has  studied  the  problem  And  we 
must  keep  firmly  In  mind  the  distinction 
between  business  capital  and  bank 
credit. 

Supplying  capital  to  business  firms 
involves  considerably  more  risk  than 
making  loans  such  as  the  commercial 
banks  can  make.  Supplying  capital  in- 
volves a  business  judgment  in  which 
there  is  a  calculated  decision  to  venture 
the  money  on  what  seems  to  be  a  good- 
profit  prosoect.  There  are  no  standards 
for  making  such  decisions,  and  no  rules 
which  automatically  determine  which 
ventures  should  be  made  and  which 
should  be  rejected.  Such  judgments  are 
an  art,  and  a  somewhat  speculative  art. 
and  the  only  measure  of  whether  good 
judgmnets  are  made  is  whether,  on  the 
whole,  the  collective  results  of  a  great 
many  judgments  pay  off  and  make  a 
profit.  This  means  that  the  kinds  of 
investment  decisions  which  must  be 
made  in  supplying  the  capital  which  is 
needed  will  result  in  some  expected 
lo.sses.  and  in  some  more-than-hoped- 
for  succe.sses.  Each  and  every  invest- 
ment cannot  be  a  sure  thing. 

The  very  nature  of  the  financing 
which  is  needed  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  job  can  be  done  by  a  Government 
agency.  It  would  not  be  workable,  and 
it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  have  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  handing  out  money 
to  some  business  firms  and  denying  it 
to  others  on  the  basis  of  subjective 
standards.  A  Government  agency  can- 
not operate  that  way.  It  must  have  a 
.set  of  pretty  well-defined  standards  by 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  all  appli- 
cants are  treated  alike.  It  cannot  make 
decisions  which  seem  arbitrary,  or  open 
to  political  favoritism,  or  even  perhaps 
to  improper  influences.  In  other  words, 
a  Government  agency  must  have  such 
requirements  as  those  which  make  it 
nece.ssary  for  the  applicant  to  pledge 
tangible  assets  which  fully  secure  the 
loan,  so  that  no  risks  are  Involved  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  usual  business 
venture. 

All  of  this  means  that  to  meet  the 
needs  for  capital,  any  system  we  set  up 
must  have  local  people  making  the  In- 
vestment decisions  and  backing  their  de- 
cisions with  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
own  money.  The  fact  that  the  people 
who  make  the  Investment  decisions  will 
be  risking  their  own  money  will  provide 
the  incentive  for  good  decisions,  and  it 
will  provide  the  restraint  which  can  be 
provided  in  a  Government  agency  only 
by  set  standards  and  rules  which  would, 
In  this  instance,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  This,  I  think.  Is  the  first 
principle. 


We  have  met  this  principle  in  H.  R. 
10345  in  the  following  ways : 

The  system  which  would  be  set  up 
permits  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  small 
corporations.  These  purchases  would 
be  made  only  by  local  investment  as- 
sociations of  private  citizens,  volun- 
tarily formed  for  the  purpose.  Each  of 
these  associations  could  obtain  $250,000 
from  one  of  the  regional  capital  banks 
by  putting  into  the  association  another 
$250,000  raUed  from  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  by  giving  the  regional 
capital  bank  stock  in  their  association. 
Thus,  when  the  local  association  pur- 
chases any  share  of  a  small-business 
firm,  it  will  be  ri.sking  $1  of  its  own 
money  for  each  dollar  of  the  money 
which  has  been  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

MUST  ATTRACT  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 

The  second  fundamental  objective 
which  must  be  met  by  any  system  we  set 
up.  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  is  this:  The 
system  must  be  designed  so  that  it  will 
be  attractive  to  private  capital  at  the 
outset;  and  it  must  provide  incentives 
for  private  capital  to  come  in  and  take 
over  complete  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  system.  In  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  our  precepts,  the  proper  function 
of  the  Government  is  always  to  assist 
private  enterprise  to  open  new  frontiers, 
to  take  pioneering  steps  that  open  new 
doors  to  private  enterprise,  but  not  to 
take  over  the  functions  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

LIKE   FEDERAL    LAKD    BANK   SYSTEM 

In  designing  H.  R.  10345,  we  have  had 
this  objective  uppermost  in  mind.  We 
have  written  evei-ything  aroimd  this  ob- 
jective. Fortunately,  we  had  as  a  model 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  System.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  System  which  was 
set  up  in  1916  to  provide  the  same  kind 
of  financing  for  farmers  has  proved  fully 
successful,  both  in  helping  farmers  and 
in  attracting  private  capital.  All  of  the 
Federal  money  which  was  put  into  this 
System  has  been  repaid  and  the  System 
is  now  100  percent  owned  and  operated 
by  private  groups. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  recently  been  holding 
hearings  on  H.  R.  10345,  as  well  as  on  the 
several  bills  offering  coimterproposals 
for  assisting  small  business  in  its  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  financing.  I  know  that 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
keenly  interested  in  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  For  those  who  would  like 
to  consider  in  more  detail  what  is  pro- 
posed by  H.  R.  10345.  and  what  its  objec- 
tives are,  I  will  offer  for  the  Record  the 
following  statement  which  I  gave  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency this  morning: 

Privati  Enterprise  Objkttvw  or  the  Small 
BiTsiNEss  Capital  Bank  Bill,  H,  R    10345 

(8tat«ment  of  RepresentRtlve  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Democrat  of  Texas,  before  the  Houae 
BnnklnK  and  Currency  Committee,  Tue«- 
day.  May  20,  1058) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
its  courtesy  in  hearing  me. 

The  committee  U  concerned.  I  know,  about 
what  we  can  do  to  help  small  biulneaa. 

Actually,  several  things  need  to  be  done 
to   brlug  about  and  preserve  a  climate   la 
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which  small  firms  will  have  a  fair  competi- 
tive chance  to  survive.  The  two  most  Im- 
portant things  we  could  do  is  to  make  a 
proper  adjustment  In  taxes  and  to  help 
create  some  means  whereby  snmll  firms  have 
better  access  to  capital.  Both  of  these  things 
axe  needed,  and  the  passage  of  one  will  not 
substantially  lessen  the  need  for  the  other. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  under 
consideration  several  small-business  tax  bills; 
and.  of  course,  this  committee  has  under 
consideration  several  bills  which  are  In- 
tended to  help  small  business  obtain  capital. 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
assistance  In  obtaining  capital  Is  very  much 
needed  and  that  congressional  action  Is  re- 
quired; but  I  am  hopeful  that  both  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  this  com- 
mittee will  recommend  bills,  and  that  both 
of  the  things  which  are  most  needed  will 
be  done. 

EXPERTS  AGREE  ON  THE  PROBLEM 

Beginning  last  November,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  has 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  small-busl- 
nese  financing  problem.  We  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  hear  a  number  of  financial  exports 
and  to  receive  several  new  factual  surveys 
and  studies.  We  heard  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System:  we  heard  the  presidents  of  four  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  plus  some  of  the 
top  staff  people  of  the  System.  We  heard 
the  president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  we  received  a  statement  from 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. We  heard  representatives  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association,  and  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  as  well  as 
several  other  associations.  We  heard  rep- 
resentatives of  several  of  the  State  and  re- 
gional economic  development  associations, 
and  we  heard  Mr.  Alfred  Neal,  president  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
who  was  one  of  the  earlier  organizers  of  the 
Investment  associations  In  New  England.  We 
received  an  impre.sslve  .^tudy  of  small-bii.sl- 
ness  financing  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systen^  and  which  we  had 
encouraged  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
make.  And  we  received  an  impressive  study 
which  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America  made  especially  for  us  at  consider- 
able expense  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
life  Insurance  companies.  In  addition,  we 
heard  a  number  of  Government  officials  and 
businessmen. 

Now,  there  emerges  from  all  this  a  con- 
clusion on  which  there  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  The  conclusion  Is  that  the  capi- 
tal market,  as  It  now  functkorm.  falls  far 
short  of  serving  the  legitimate  needs  of 
small  firms  for  some  essential  kinds  of  bu.sl- 
ness  financing.  There  Is  wide  agreement 
al.so  that  the  Federal  Government  fhoiild 
take  proper  steps  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  some  mechanism  to  fill  this  gap  In  the 
machinery  of  the  capital  market.  These 
conclusloiis  are  essentially  the  same.  I  might 
add.  as  have  been  reached  by  many  other 
studle'i  and  students  that  have  looked  Into 
this  problem  over  the  last  2  or  3  decades. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  CAPITAL.   NOT  BANK  CREDIT 

Now  let  me  try  to  make  plain  where  the 
need  Is,  u.s  well  as  where  the  need  Is  not, 
BO  as  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing over  what  has  been  proposed.  If  we  all 
understand  clearly  Just  wliut  the  problem  la. 
then  this  understanding  will.  I  think,  auto- 
matically suggest  the  kind  of  .solution  which 
is  needed  to  meet  the  problem.  Let  me 
enumerate  In  three  general  ways  in  which 
a  blg-bustness  firm  obtains  money  and  credit 
lor  carrying  on  Its  bu.'^tness: 

First,  an  already  established  business,  and 
a  profitable  business,  obtains  .some  money 
for  expansion  or  for  replacement  of  equlp- 
n^nt  out  of  retained  earnings.  This  Is  as  it 
should  be.     Small  corporations  do  the  same. 


Second,  however,  a  big  firm  obtain*  capital 
initially,  or  to  expand  business  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  capital  markets.  Typi- 
cally, a  big  corporation  obtains  capital  In 
either  of  two  ways,  and  usually  in  both  ways. 
It  obtains  equity  capital  by  selling  stock  to 
purchasers  who  are  willing  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the  business. 
And  It  borrows  capital  on  a  long-term  basis 
by  selling  bonds  or  giving  notes  to  Indi- 
viduals or  other  Institutions,  such  as  the  life 
ln."?urance  companies. 

Third,  the  big  corporation  supplements  lt« 
p?rmanent  capital  by  utilizing  commercial 
bank  credit  for  Its  temporary,  short-term 
needs.  Just  as  does  the  small  firm  where  It 
can  offer  good  security  and  assure  the  bank 
that  the  money  will  be  repaid  promptly  at 
the  time  It  is  promised  to  be  repaid. 

Now  the  unmet  need  which  handicaps 
small  business  Is  the  need  for  capital.  TTie 
need  Is  for  equity  capital  and  the  need  is 
for  long-term  debt  capital.  There  Is  no  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  problem  lies  with 
the  commercial  banks,  and  we  must  keep  In 
mind  a  clear  distinction  between  capital  and 
commercial  bank  credit. 

The  representative  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers A.'^.vx'latlon  who  testified  before  o  ir 
Small  Business  Committee  put  the  matter 
this  way:  He  .-^ald  that  the  need  for  the  type 
of  credit  that  can  be  furnished  by  banks 
is  being  Bubetautlally  met.  And  then  be 
added : 

"The  banks,  as  this  committee  knows,  are 
not  set  up,  they  arc  not  capitalized,  they  are 
iTOt  organised  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
equity  capital,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
organized  f<>r  the  purpose  of  providing  long- 
term  loans."  (Hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  Hou.se  of 
Representiitives,  BSth  Cong..  Ist  se.sa.,  on 
the  Problems  of  Small-Bu&iness  Fiuuncing. 
pt    I,  p.  397.) 

Personally.  I  nprec  with  this.  While  I  have 
criticized  fonie  n.^pects  of  the  commercial- 
hanking  system.  I  would  have  to  agree  that 
on  the  whole  the  commercial  bai:ks  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  supplying  small  business 
with  the  kind  of  credit  they  can  supply. 
Actually,  the  commercial  banks  have  ofteit 
stretched  a  pv)lnt  to  go  beyond  the  rigid 
rules  of  commercial  banking  to  a.sslst  small 
firms.  This  has  been  done  by  stretching  out 
the  terms  of  loans  made,  and  by  repeated  re- 
newals of  loans,  so  that  In  Forae  Instancea 
small  firms  have  been  able  to  stretch  out 
bank  credit  and  make  it  serve  in  place  of 
profjcr,  [lermanent  llnaiwlng.  But  \.Ue  com- 
mercial banks  do  not.  and  cannot,  take  the 
place  of  the  Wall  Street  stork  and  bond 
markets.  Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State 
l:iW8  permit  the  bnr.ks  to  engnge  In  stich 
financing.  And  the  banks  are  not  by  the 
nature  of  their  bu.slness  suited  to  take  over 
the  business  inveptment  functions.  They 
are  handling  depot^itors'  money  which  Is  left 
with  thcra  for  safekeeping,  not  for  invest- 
ment in  any  risky  venture,  nor  for  invest- 
ment in  some  venture  which  will  keep  tlie 
money  tied  up  for  a  period  of  years. 

MORE  CAPITAL    NEEDED.   LESS   AVAILABLE 

The  problem,  then.  Is  to  help  small  firm.s 
find  capital,  not  bank  credit.  Specifically, 
the  problem  Is  to  help  create  a  new  service 
which  will  enable  .small  firms  to  draw  In  an 
Impersonal  way  on  the  savings  of  a  large 
number  of  families  and  individuals. 

The  problem  la.  of  course,  not  new.  But  It 
has  been  growing  ever  mure  acute.  Clearly, 
two  things  have  happened  to  bring  It  about. 

First,  the  amount  of  capital  required  to 
operate  an  efflclent  small  firm  has  been 
steadily  increasing  and  is  still  Increasing. 
More  tiMichlnery.  more  eqiilpmetit.  and  more 
labor-saving  devices  of  all  kinds  are  con- 
stantly required. 

Second,  opportunities  for  ralalng  the  need- 
ed amounts  of  enpttal  from  personal  friends 
and  fanil'y  have  dPcUned.  The  individual 
income    tuxes   of    the   last   two   decades   have 


had  a  leveling  Influence  on  family  Incomes. 
We  no  longer  have  a  situation  where  the  local 
communities  are  made  up  of  a  great  many 
extremely  poor  families  and  a  few  very 
wealthy  families  with  enough  money  to 
capltallae  the  small  businesses  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  the  need  for  a 
market  fur  snuill- business  securlUes  has 
been  Increasing,  private  enterprise  has  not 
yet  moved  In  to  supply  that  market. 

Here,  then,  is  where  several  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bonrd  have  said  that 
the  Government  should  do  some  pioneering. 

THE     SOLUTION      MUST     ENCOURAGE     PRIVATE 
ENTER  PHISE 

Now  the  committee  has  before  It  a  variety 
of  bills  which  are  Intended  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  name  of  the  bill  which  Is  finally 
adopted,  nor  am  I  coucerued  about  the  au- 
thorship. I  do  strongly  believe,  however. 
that  whatever  bill  Is  adopted  should  meet 
these  four  principles: 

1  The  Investment  decisions  must  be  made 
by  local  p>eople  who  will  back  their  decisions 
with  a  portion  of  their  own  monoy. 

2.  The  system  which  la  set  up  .should  be 
set  up  in  a  way  which  will  be  attractive  to 
private  capital  from  the  very  outj^et.  and 
should  provide  for  private  capital  to  cotne  In 
and  take  over  complete  owncrslilp  and  com- 
plete management  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3.  The  new  system  which  is  established 
should  not  be  established  on  so  small  a  scale. 
or  given  so  little  moi»ey,  that  it  la  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

4.  The  new  system  which  Is  established 
with  Government  assistance  should  not 
compete  with  the  private  commercial  t>ankt. 
We  want  to  provide  a  service  where  none  now 
exists,  not  to  try  to  create  competition  which 
would  quickly  bring  about  a  repeal  of  th« 
new  service. 

PRIVATE    GROUPS    MtTT    MAKK    THE    INVESTMENT 

DECISIOWS 

H  R  10345  would.  I  think  meet  the  objec- 
tives which  I  have  outlined  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  other  bills  meet,  or  fall  to  meet, 
these  objctclvea.  because  I  have  not  studied 
them  In  detail.  This  In  general  Is  how  the 
system  contemplated  In  H.  R.  10345  would 
work.  There  W(}uld  b«  a  central  board  in 
Washington  which  would  make  general  poli- 
cies, and  which  would  sell  bonds  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  based  on  the  securities  submit- 
ted to  the  la  regional  banks.  The  central 
board  would  make  no  loans  nor  purchase  any 
stocks.  The  investment  decisions  would  be 
made  only  by  local  petple,  at  the  graasroots. 

Specifically,  all  Investments  in  the  itorks 
of  small  companies  would  be  made  by  the 
local  Investment  associations,  voluntarily 
f<jrmed.  and  made  up  entirely  of  buslne.ss- 
men.  The  money  tur  Inve.^tment  In  Fmall- 
buslness  sto'-ks  would  be  raised  as  follows: 

Plrstj^  br  p  ittJng  up  •250.000  of  the  mem- 
bers' dwu  i.  ^r.ey.  the  Investment  assoclaUon 
could  then  obtain  an'  additional  tJ&O.OOO 
from  the  regional  bank.  The  regional  bank 
would  tjke  stock  In  the  Investment  associa- 
tion In  exchange  for  Its  t250.000.  Thus. 
when  the  Investment  association  Invested 
In  the  stocks  of  small  companies.  It  will  be 
using  50  percent  of  Ita  own  money  and  50 
percent  of  money  supplied  by  the  regional 
bank.  There  would  be  12  of  these  regional 
banks. 

In  addition  to  this  first  $500,000  of  capital, 
there  are  two  other  ways  In  wlilch  the  local 
Investment  association  could  raise  additional 
funds  for  lnvestn>ent  In  the  stock  of  mnall 
corp<kratlon.s  It  could  le.sue  aiKl  sell  addi- 
tional shares  In  the  association  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Or  It  might  obtain  a  k^an  from 
the  regional  bank  by  satisfying  two  condi- 
tions. One,  it  would  have  to  deposit  suffi- 
cient collateral  with  the  regional  bank  to 
secure  the  loan;   and,  two.  It   would  have  to 
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purchase  stock  of  the  regional  bank  In  an 
amount  of  no  less  than  6  percent  of  the  loan. 
Long-term  loans  to  tmall  firms  may  be 
made  by  the  regional  banks  under  these  con- 
ditions: (1)  When  the  local  Investment  as- 
sociation recommends  the  loan;  and  (2) 
when  the  small  firm  applying  for  the  loan 
pledges  collateral  which  is  of  such  sound 
value  as  reasonably  to  assure  rejiayment. 
Even  here,  however,  the  loan  decisions  would 
be  made  at  grassroots  by  local  busines-smon. 
Tlie  bin  provides  that  the  regional  bank 
win  have  a  temporary  board,  while  the  rvs- 
tem  is  being  organized,  appointed  by  the  cen- 
tral board  In  Washington.  But  the  perma- 
nent boards  of  the  regional  banks  would  be 
made  up  of  7  members,  only  2  of  whom  would 
be  appointed  by  the  central  bonid  In  Wash- 
ington. TTie  other  five  membeis  would  be 
elected  by  the  local  Investment  associations 
on  the  basis  of  their  stock  ownership  In  the 
regional  banks. 

Tlie  regional  banks  could  raise  additional 
capital  by  bringing  In  private  capital.  Tills 
would  be  done  by  the  regional  banks  pledg- 
ing their  securities  with  the  central  board 
in  Washington,  and  the  central  board  would, 
on  the  basis  of  these  assets,  issue  and  offer 
bonds  for  sale  to  the  public.  These  Ixmds 
would  not  be  obligations  of  the  United  Slates 
and  they  would  not  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  Their  soundness  would,  how- 
ever, be  assured  by  the  assets  which  under- 
lie them,  and  they  should  be  attractive  to  the 
Investing  public. 

So  much  for  the  system  which  would  be 
set  up  under  H  R.  10345.  I  emphasize  again 
these  points: 

1  The  actual  Investment  decision  will  be 
made  by  local  people  who  would  be  backing 
these  decisions  with  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  own  money. 

2.  The  system  has  been  designed  to  make 
it  as  attractive  as  possible  to  private  capital 
and  to  provide  for  private  capital  to  take 
over  complete  ownership  and  operation. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  the  reasons  for  this. 

INCREASED    SUA    LENDING    WILL    NOT    MEET    THE 
PROBLEMS 

I  have  noted  that  some  of  my  coUeagties 
who  are  offering  what  they  call  an  alternative 
approach  have  taken  this  position:  Until 
private  enterprise  adequately  performs  the 
task  that  muft  be  performed,  the  Federal 
Government  must  fill  the  void.  My  objec- 
tion to  that  proposition  Is  that,  obviously, 
private  enterprise  Is  not  going  to  step  In  and 
fill  the  void  when  it  Is  already  being  filled  by 
a  Government  agency.  We  must.  I  think,  set 
up  the  system  which  Is  attractive  to  private 
capital  at  the  very  beginning. 

This  brings  me  to  a  counterproposal  which 
has  been  made  to  H.  R.  10345.  which  is  that 
we  lengthen  the  term  of  the  loans  which 
SBA  can  make,  and  liberalize  Us  lending 
authority  In  other  respects.  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  we  should  have  a  per- 
manent Small  Business  Administration — 
and,  therefore,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  permanently  handle  the 
lending  part  of  the  activity  which  Is  being 
proposed. 

I  do  not  think  thl.s  Is  right,  and  my  rea- 
sons have  nothing  to  do  with  any  fault  I 
may  have  to  find  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Furthermore,  I  think  it 
would  be  Just  as  wrong  whether  SBA's  loan 
policy  board  Is  abolished  or  whether  it  is  not 
abolished. 

My  point  Is  simply  that  no  Government 
agency  can  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  small  business 
In  this  country.  When  you  have  a  Govern- 
ment agency  making  the  Investment  deci- 
sions or  the  loan  decisions,  those  decisions 
must  of  necessity  be  conservative,  like  the 
loans  a  banker  would  make  of  other  people's 
money. 

Yet  the  whole  purpose  to  be  served — the 
Whole  problem  to  be  met — calls  for  Invest- 


ment decisions  that  Involve  some  consider- 
able degree  of  risk,  including  establishing 
new  businesses.  But  such  decisions  by  a 
Government  agency  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  business  community,  even  If  the  deci- 
sions could  be  made  and  made  as  well  by  a 
Government  agency.  To  the  man  who  Is 
already  In  business,  who  has  raised  what- 
ever capital  he  has  got  under  the  hardship 
of  the  existing  system.  It  will  always  seem 
unfair  for  the  Government  to  step  In  and 
finance  someone  to  go  Into  competition  with 
him. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  we  can  .-^el  up  a  successful  system  Is  to 
set  up  one  In  which  the  Investment  deci- 
sions will  be  made  by  private  businessmen, 
subject  to  the  Incentives  and  restraints  Im- 
posed by  the  fact  that  whatever  decisions 
they  make  will  Involve  a  risk  of  their  own 
money.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  to  be 
really  success-ful,  the  system  should  be  de- 
signed to  attract  private  capital  at  the  out- 
set and  to  provide  a  definite  incentive  to 
private  capital  to  come  In  and  put  the 
Government  out. 

HOW    THE   FEDERAL    rUNDS    WOULD    BE    RAISED 

I  come  now  to  the  ways  by  which  the 
Federal  money  might  be  raised.  It  is  not 
too  imporunt  to  my  mind  whether  the 
money  Is  appropriated,  authorized  to  be 
"borrowed"  from  the  Treasury,  or  trans- 
ferred from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  might  point  out,  however,  that  after 
hearing  the  testimony  of  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  10345  which  would  take  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  still  seems  a  good 
procedure.  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
not  happy  about  this  proposal;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  none  advanced  any  persuasive 
reason  that  It  should  not  be  done. 

These  are  the  undisputed  facts: 

(a)  Tlie  surplus  funds  In  the  Reserve 
System  are  public  funds.  No  private  group 
has  any  claim  to  them. 

(b)  TTiese  funds  are  not  Invested. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Board  anticipates 
that  the  funds  would  ever  be  needed  in  the 
Reserve  System. 

Now  as  to  the  objections  to  using  these 
surplus  funds: 

One  Board  member  thinks  It  Is  nice  to 
have  the  Reserve  System's  balance  sheet 
show  a  surplus,  because  the  public  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  surpluses  In  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  private  corporations.  Sev- 
eral Board  members  suggested  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  obtain  the  money  by  regular 
appropriations,  because  in  this  way  Congress 
will  have  better  controls  and  better  ac- 
counting of  the  exact  costs. 

Another  Board  member  suggested  that  to 
begin  the  small-business  capital  banks  with 
$120  million  from  the  Federal  Reserve's  sur- 
plus funds  and  another  $27.5  million  from 
the  section  13  (b)  funds  might  be  too  much 
and  that  the  beginning  might  better  be 
made  on  a  more  modest  scale,  such  as  $10 
million. 

These  suggestions  seem  to  me  to  have 
little  merit,  and  coming  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  people  they  are  highly  gratuitous. 
Let  us  consider  the  suggestions  against 
these  facts: 

(a)  The  gross  Income  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  Federal  money,  and  the 
money  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  System 
would  otherwise  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  System  spends 
about  $130  million  a  year  for  expenses,  and 
the  major  portion  of  this — no  one  knows 
exactly  how  much — is  for  services  given  to 
the  private  banks,  such  &a  in  clearing 
checks. 

(c)  Congress  has  no  control  over  and  no 
accounting  for  the  Federal  funds  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  takes  and  uses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  private  banks. 


COSTS    LESS    THAN    ANNUAL    StTBSIDT    TO    PRIVAT* 
BANKS 

In  view  Of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  set 
up  the  System  which  continually,  year  after 
year,  provides  a  Federal  subsidy  of  say  $110 
million  or  $120  million  a  year  to  the  private 
banks,  without  any  accounting  requirements, 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  too  much  to  provide  $120 
million  to  capitalize,  for  all  times,  the  small- 
business  financing  system.  The  Federal  as- 
sistance which  Is  given  to  the  private  banks 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is,  of 
course,  an  outright  subsidy  with  no  require- 
ment and  no  expectation  that  the  money  will 
ever  be  paid  back.  In  the  case  of  this  pro- 
posal to  set  up  small-business  capital  banks, 
the  money  would  only  be  lent  or  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  small  firms,  and  it  is  presumed 
and  hoped  all  of  the  money  will  come  back 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

How  can  we  say  that  $157  million  to  capi- 
talize this  sj-stem  for  small-business  Invest- 
ment is  too  much?  Last  year,  the  funds  in- 
vested domestically  by  United  States  busi- 
ness amounted  to  more  than  $37  billion.  It 
is  expected  that  this  year,  even  with  the  busi- 
ness recession,  the  level  of  business  Invest- 
ment w;ll  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  bil- 
lion. Certainly,  $157  million  as  compared  to 
an  annual  investment  rate  of  $30  billion  to 
$37  billion  is  only  a  drop  In  the  ocean. 

TO    DECIDE    ON    MONOPOLY    OR    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

The  Important  question  Is.  what  kind  of 
firms  are  going  to  make  the  annual  invest- 
ment of  $30  billion  to  $37  billion,  or  even 
more.  Are  we  going  to  have  only  the  big 
corporations  expanding  and  replacing  worn 
out  and  obsolete  equipment?  Or  are  we  go- 
ing to  help  provide  some  means  whereby 
small  firms  can  obtain  capital?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  continuing  opportunity  for 
small  business  In  the  United  States,  or  are 
we  going  to  sit  by  and  let  the  business  sys- 
tem be  taken  over  by  a  few  monopolistic 
corporations? 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider 
these  questions  most  seriously.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  report  a  bill  which  does 
something  substantial  about  these  questions. 
I  hope  that  you  will  report  a  bill  that  will 
give  small  business  the  opportunity  It  must 
have  to  survive. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mrs. 
Rogers  of  Massachusetts  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Perkins),  for  10  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow, and  to  vacate  the  special  order 
granted  for  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ElDMONDSON. 

Mr.  McGregor, 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  materiaL 

Mr.  OSTERTAG. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Laird)  ,  the  remarks  he  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  CtTNNiNGHAM  of  Nebraska  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Dixon)  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
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from  th«  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 

rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3186.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  cer- 
tain programs  established  under  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
CoUimblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3199.  An  act  to  amend  section  2324  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  period  for  doing  annual  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims  so  that  It  will 
rim  from  September  1  of  one  year  to  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  to  make 
such  change  effective  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sessment work  year  commencing  In  19.50.  and 
to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  such  annual 
assessment  work  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  34G8.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  certain  roads  on  the 
Navaho  and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  ippropriatlon  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold  the  12th 
session  of  Its  assembly  In  the  United  States 
in  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  Uiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
'Wednesday.  May  21.  1958,  at  12  oclock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V,  e.xccu- 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  A-sslstant  Secretary 
of  State.  tran.<;mlttlng  the  text  of  ILO  rec- 
ommendations Nos.  99  and  100  adopted  by 
the  Internationa)  Labor  Conference  at  its 
88th  session,  at  Geneva.  June  22.  1955.  pur- 
suant to  article  19  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ILO  (H.  Doc.  No.  385) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs   and    ordered    to    be   printed. 

19^7.  A  letter  Irom  the  Asfiistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Material),  relative  to  a 
proposal  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  donate  a  40-fc)ot  flreboat.  hull  No.  C  C888. 
with  enirlnp,  sertal  No  24025.  to  the  city  ct 
Santa  Crua,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  secUon  7306;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  43d  Quarterly  Re- 
port on  Export  Control,  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1&49;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  for  partial 
restoration  of  the  balance  withdrawn  from 
the  National  Bur<^nu  of  Standards  appropria- 
tions, "Expenses".  1»57  (1370651)  and  •'Con- 
Bolidated  working  fund".  1957  (137390C).  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  798,  84th  Congress;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Quvernraent  Operations. 

1930  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  rerlew  of  slrrrnft  Inspection 
and  repair  contracts.  Air  Materiel  Ftjrce, 
Kumpean  Area  (AMFZA),  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounttz>c  Act.  IMl  (31  U.  8.  C. 
63  1,  atid  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.  8.  C.  67);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1931.  A  letter  frocn  the  Chairman.  Civil 
AerunauUcs  Board,  relative  to  a  special . 
advance    sxipplement    of    the     1058    Annual 


Report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  relat- 
ing to  a  summary  of  the  problems  in  air 
traffic  and  the  repulatory  activity  which 
deals  with  Uiem;  to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  FiireMfu  Commerce. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy.  tranamUtliij?  a  It-tter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  22.  1958.  submitting  a  report,  tof?;ether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illusliatlons, 
on  a  rt-vlew  of  reports  on  Arkansas  River, 
Drainage  and  Levee  District  No.  10.  Conway 
County.  Ark  .  rccjuestf^d  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  26.  1951;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  CommlsFloner, 
Immia;ratlon  and  Naturallzuition  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  c<jpy  of 
the  order  su;  pending  deportiitlon  in  the  case 
of  Baltazar  Nunez,  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1932;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

19;i4.  A  le'ter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranrmltting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  »-elI  ns  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  I,iiw  863.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcl.iry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  repwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  JudlcLiry. 
II  R.  11874.  A  bill  to  record  the  lawful  ad- 
mission for  permanent  reisldence  of  certain 
aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
June  28.  1940;  with  ameiKlinent  (Rept.  No. 
1727).     Referred  to  the  House  CalendJir. 

Mr.  L.\NK:  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  10805.  A  bill  fi.r  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  sustained  d;images  by  reason  of 
Quctuatlon.s  in  the  water  level  of  the  Lake 
of  the  WooiU;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1755).  Referred  to  the  CoinniUtee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follovs: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
General  Box  Co.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1728).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
C.  King;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1729).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H  ju-ie. 

Mr.  ASH^tORE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R.  2647.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  D.  S,  and  Elizabeth  Laney;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1730).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R  3462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
8  Scott;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Ifo.  1731). 
Referred  to  Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H    R.  3989.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlsslm  S 
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Tawll,  Esther  Tawll  (nee  Goldman).  8o- 
lomn  Tawll.  Isaac  Tawll.  Kathy  TawU.  Jac- 
queline Tawll.  and  Sarlna  Ooldman;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  nS2\.  Referred 
Vo  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R  4049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
rye;  with  amendment  (Rejjt  No.  1733).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoii&e. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  4461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnnie 
P.  S  .ylors;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
173*1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  I  ANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5776.  A  bill  fur  tlie  relief  of  Herbert 
Wolff:  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1735). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  6357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  Guldo:  with  ameiulnient  (Rept.  No. 
17361.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  MONTOYA-  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  C448  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Cathryn  A  01e.5ener;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  17371  Referred  to  the  Coiumtt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  6622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  nf 
Charles  W.  D^inrnn:  with  nmenrtment  (Rept. 
No.  1738).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  House 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  6503  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Juanlta  B»»rna:  with  amendment  (R»»pt. 
No.  1739).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6595  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Markua 
H  Teitel;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1740). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  CRETEI.LA:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  r375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  J.  Doyle,  of  Manlstlque,  Mich  ;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1741).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of   the  Whole   House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.ory. 
H.  R.  7499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cooper  Tire  A:  Rubber  Co  ;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1742).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McRay 
Vestal,  with  am^endmeut  (Rept.  No.  1743). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.   POFP:    Comralltee  on   the   Judiciary. 
H    R    8497.     A  bill  lur   the  relief  of  Robert 
J.    HxAi^ckcr;     with    amendment     (Rept.    No 
1744).      Referred    to    the    Cunxiultlee   of    the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  W222  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Scott;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1745). 
Referred  to  tlie  Cummlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANS.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  0258.  A  bill  for  Ute  relief  of  Mra. 
Minnie  Perrelra:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1746  >.  Referred  to  the  Cuinmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

\ir.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.  R.  10416.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  J.  Henry 
Eiuicn:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1747). 
Referred  to  the  ComuUltee  uf  the  WhoU 
House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  10515.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Uailey 
D.  Rucker:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1748).  Referred  to  the  Cummlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  12261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LucUn 
Roach,  doing  business  aa  the  Riverside  Lum- 
ber Co:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1749).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thom.',on 
Contracting  Co.,  Inc.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1750) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dan  Hill; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1751).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi^s  Mame 
E  Howell:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1752).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R  10142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
Lee  Fant;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1753). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  UKNE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  11202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Bent;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1754). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se   4   of   rule   XXIT,   public 
bills  and  rcsolution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (by  request): 

H  R  12566  A  bin  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing-quota  and  price-support  provi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   ANDERSON  Of  Montana: 

H  R  12567.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3221 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  25  dlvl- 
slons  In  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    ANFU60: 

H  R  12508  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  40-percent 
increase  In  all  benefits  payable  thereunder 
and  to  provide  that  full  benefits  (when  based 
upon  attainment  of  retirement  age)  will  be 
payable  to  both  men  and  women  at  age  62. 
and  fur  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    A.SPINALL  (  by  request )  : 

H  R.  12569  A  bill  to  amend  section  31  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BEAMER: 

H  R.  12570.  A  bin  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  by  railroad  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  perma- 
nent structures  for  the  support  of  way.  track- 
age, and  traffic  In  safe  and  sulUible  condition, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BRAY: 

H  R  12571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  taxes  Im- 
posed on  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  12572  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes  on  radios.  tele\l6lon  sets, 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  and  other 
electrical  appliances  and  their  components 
and  parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD: 

H  R  12573  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  Income-tax  refunds 
based  on  deductions  for  educational  expenses 
of  teachers  under  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  12574  A  bill  to  encourage  expansion 
of  teaching  and  research  In  the  education  of 
menuily  retarded  children  through  grants  to 


Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to  State 
educational  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucatlcjn  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  12575    A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
Into  problems  of  flight  within  and  outside 
the  earth's   atmosphere,   and   for   other   pur- 
pofces;    to    the    Select    Committee    ou    Astro- 
nautics and  Si)ace  Exploration. 
By  Mr  BURDICK: 
HR   12576    A    bill    to    authorize    the    can- 
cellation. adJUBtment.  and  collection  of  cer- 
tain obligations  due   the  United  States,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   COLUER: 
H  R.  12577.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on    communications;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska: 
H  R.  J 2578.   A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  relief  for  Email  bu.slness  and  for  persons 
engaged  In  small  business;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  12579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $y00  the  additional  personal  income-tax 
exemptions  allowed  a  taxjiayer  and  his  spouse 
by  reason  of  their  attainment  of  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DELLAY: 
H  R  12580  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
reUiry  of  the  Navy  shall  make  available  for 
deposit  certain  moneys  received  by  him  from 
the  sale  of  vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  into  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  expended  by  the  Corregldor 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  5.  1953;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr  EDMONDSON: 
H   R    12581.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  one 
of   the   limitations   on    grants   for   construc- 
tion from  $250,000  to  $500,000,  and  for  other 
purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs   GRIFFITHS: 
H.R    12582.   A    bill    to    promote    the    safety 
of    empl(>yees    and    travelers    upon    common 
carriers    by    railroad    engaged    In    interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and   traffic    in   safe    and    suitable   condition, 
and   for   other   purposes;    t<j   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HAGEN: 
H.R.  12583.  A   bill   to   enable   producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing   conditions,    and    to    promote    and 
exjiand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key   products;    to    the    Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  LANE: 
H.  R    12584.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  facili- 
ties  for   the   use    of   fishermen's   cooperative 
associations     through     establishment     of     a 
Bank   for    Fishermen  s    C(X)peratlve    Associa- 
tions, and   for  other  purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  LOSER : 
H  R   12585.   A    bill    to    provide    for   Federal 
participation    and    cooperation    with    States 
and  local  Interests  In  developing  water  sup- 
plies   with    domestic,    municipal.    Industrial. 
and   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  R   12586    A  bill  to  amend  section  14  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve    banks    to    purchase    United    States 
obligations   directly    from    the    Treasury;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H  R.  12587.  A   bill    to    amend   the   public- 
assistance  provisions  of  the   Social   Security 


Act  to  eliminate  deductions  due  to  home 
ownership;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NIMTZ: 

H  R  12588.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  income-tax  refunds 
baeed  on  deductions  for  educational  expenses 
of  teachers  under  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUAND: 

H.J  Pies   612.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to   eligibility   to   the   Office  of   President;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  marker  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Fla..  to  memorialize  the  launching  of 
E.\plorer  I.  the  Free  World's  first  earth  satel- 
lite; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HALE:  Memorial  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  recommending  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  provide  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  now  before  It  adequate 
safeguards  to  remedy  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustry through  Import  quotas  and  an  efTec- 
tive  legal  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BYRD: 
H.  R    12589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
P,  Vass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRANT; 
H.  R.  12590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Cohen  and  his  wife,  Johanna  Hilbcrs  Cohen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

630.  By  Mr.  IX)OLEY:  Petition  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Larchmont.  N.  Y.. 
urging  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  years  wltliout  restric- 
tive amendments;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa3E 
and  Means. 

631.  Also,  petition  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  urging  favorable 
action  on  H.  R.  10368,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

632.  By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York:  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Women's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y  ,  Methodist 
Church,  submitted  by  Norma  M  Caldwell, 
president,  and  Sarah  B.  McLaughlin,  secre- 
tary, representing  35  citizens,  urging  enact- 
ment of  S.  582  and  H.  R.  4835,  bills  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
on  the  radio  and  TV;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

633.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Petition  of  the  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va..  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
protesting  the  actions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

634.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Lee  R. 
Burch,  Baltimore.  Md..  relative  to  recom- 
mending that  a  bill  be  enacted  subject  to 
minor  alterations  to  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  public  Law  601. 
79lh  Congress,  Title  III:  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  Section  308  (b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  fllfd 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  ibe  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the  CONGRESt>IuNAL  Rei  (iRD. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  nil  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1957  were  received  after  January  20,  1958.  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 


A.  Active-Retired  Lle;hthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association.  P.  O.  Box  2169,  South 
Portland.  Miiine. 

D.    (6)  $398.      E.    (9)  $320.80. 


A.   American  Automobile  Aiwoclation,   1712 
G  Street   NW..  Witshlngton,  D.  C. 


A.   American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
E.    (9j    $7,000.25. 


A.  American  Hospltrl  Association,  18  East 
Division  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6j  $13,615.83.     E.    (9)    $11,01583. 


A.  American  Legion  National  Head- 
quarters, 700  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

D.    (C)    $8,42593.     E.    (9)    $21,533.15. 


A.  American  Library   Association,   50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $140.     £.    (9)    $5,892.55. 


A.  American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.    (9)    $4,596.00. 


A    American    Nurses'    A.'i.soclatlon,    Inc.,    2 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $18,6(j7.61.     E.    (9)    $4,639.67. 


A.   American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1424    16th    Street    NW  ,    Washington,    D.    C. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.      E.    (9)    $7,833.24. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  k  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Simon  &  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.N,  Y. 

A.  Bilker,  McKenzlo  and  Hlghtower,  901 
Barr   BnlUliii:;.   WashlnKU>n.   D    C. 

B.  Club  M ma^jers  As.soclatlon  of  America, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

£.    (9)    $6.68. 

A.  Baker.  McKenzle  and  Hlghtower,  901 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4409  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $770.     E.    (9)    $4.56. 

A  George  W.  Ball.  224  Southern  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Friendly,  and  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D    C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Friendly,  and  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,   D.  C. 


A  William  J  Barnhard,  1108  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.   D    C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  A,s.<?ocla- 
tlon,  Inc  ,  San  Francl.sco  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group,  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, New  York,  N.  Y.;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users,  Wa.shlng- 
ton,  D.  C. 


A.  Roy  Battles.  744  Jackson  Place  NW.. 
Wiishington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, 744  Jackson  Place  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,450. 

A.  Beghtol,  Mason,  Knudsen,  and  Dlcke- 
son,  714  Stuart  Building,  Lincoln,   Nebr. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Company,  44C9  Farnam 
Street,  Omaha,   Nebr. 

E.  (9)    $30479. 

A.  J.  A.  Belrne,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America, 

1808    Adam.s    Mill     Hoad    NW  ,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Adm  Frederick  J.  Bell,  2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wubhlngton,  D.  C. 

D.   (0)    $2,503.91. 


A.  George  L.  Bell,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut 
A\eiiue  NW  ,   Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trarle  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Helen  Borthelnt.  1008  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW  .  Wa.shlUKton.  D.  C. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW,,  Waflhlngt<jn,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2.72540.      E     (9)    $2,725.40. 

A  Thoma.s  D.  Blake,  4664  Reservoir  Road. 
Washlni;ton.  D    C. 

B.  Sharp  &  Bopan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
WashluL^ton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6;    $950. 

A.  Charles  B  Blankenshlp.  1808  Adams  Mill 
Road  NW.,  Wa.-^hlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adam-s  Mill  Road  NW  Washington, 
D   C. 

D.  (6)    $2,404  61.      E     (9)    $2,404  62. 

A  Blue  Cross  Commission,  425  N<  rth 
^^lL•luyan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  B!um.  Llndsey.  and  Powell,  1741  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  th»  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York 
H.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $420.69. 

A.  John  J  Boland,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  and 
Beane,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  150  Cause- 
way Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


A.  Boykin  &  DeFrancls,  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Mrs.  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnes,  Orosgen- 
baumerstrajise  253,  Mulhelm-Uuhr,  Germany. 

E.    (9)  $137. 

A.  Boykin  ft  DeFrancls.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Studlengesellschnft  fur  Prlvatrechtllche 
Auslandsinteressen,  e.  v.  Contrescarpe  46, 
Germany. 

E.    (9)  $238  50. 


A  Wallace  Mason  Bradley,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D,  C. 

B  Committee  for  Competitive  Television, 
1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,   Wa.-^hlngton,   D.   C. 


A  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  H.incUers,  t-xpre.ss  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1015  Vine  SUeet,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

D.   (6)  $3,238.12,     E.   (9)   $3,238  12. 


A.  C.  Blake  Brown.  839  17lh  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D    C. 

B.  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators, 839  17th  Street  NW ,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


A.  Brown,    Lund,    and    Fitzgerald,     1C25    I 
Street  NW  ,  Washlnt,non,  D    C. 

B.  American  and  Foreign  Power  Co  ,  Inc., 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York    N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $101  16. 


A.  Russell  B.  Brown,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  A««nclatlon  of 
America,  1110  King  Building,  W.ishiiikjton, 
D    C. 

E.    (9)    $20.63. 

A.  George  B.  Burnhum,  132  Third  Street 
BE..  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  BE., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

D,    (6)    $92.     E.    (9)    $92. 


A  Brnxton  B  Cnrr.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc  ,  1C25  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D    C 

D.    (6)    $3,000.      E    (9)    $240. 


A  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,   D.  C. 

B  Hiram  Walker  ti  Sons,  Inc  .  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter.  Post  OfTice  Box  798. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

B  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
S'.i  .-,  f  America.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  WaLh- 
Ingiuii.  U.  C. 


A.  Citizens    Committee     on     Natural     Re- 
sources. 2140  P  Street  NW  .  Wa.shmRton,  D.  C. 
D.    (G)    $2,020.     E.      (9)    $2,870.69. 
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A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Waihlngton.  D   C. 

B.  Papermakers'  Felt  Ascoclatlun,  1215 
Unity  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6j    $3,958  ',0. 

A  Clay  L.  Cochran,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  WiUshlngU)!!.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D   C. 

A  Colorado  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 615  C   A   Joluibun  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9>    $290  98. 

A  Committee  for  Return  of  Conf.fcated 
German  and  Japanese  Projjerty,  920  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6^    $200.      E     (9)    $100. 

A.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  ,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D,   (6)    $791,80827.      E    (9)    $5,130.02. 

A  Arthur  D  Condon,  lOOO  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Amana     Refrigeration,     Inc  ,      Amana, 

Iowa. 


A  Arthur  D  Condcn  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW    WasbliiRNin    D   C. 

B  Indejx  iidcnt  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry.  Inc. 


A  Arthtir  D  Condon.  ICOO  Vermont  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  D  C. 

B  Salt  Producers  AB.s<Klatlon,  726  La  Salle- 
Wacker  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Eugene  P.  Conser,  36  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Clilcago,  111. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
lU. 


A  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Asiociatlon,  Inc  .  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A    Gilbert  Cox,  ElUston,  Va. 
B    National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A  Robert  W.  Coyne,  1501  Broadway,  New 
York  N  Y. 

B  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organlza- 
tit^ns,  Inc  ,   1501   Broadwav    New  York,  N.   Y. 

D.    (6j    $623.29       E.    (9) '$291.07. 

A    Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman   Avenue,   MadlEon.   Wis. 
D    (6)    $87.22496.     E.    (9)    $577  50. 

A  Leo  J.  Crowley.  840  Equitable  Building, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B  Colorado  Railroad  LeRlslative  Commit- 
tee, 615  C  A  Johnson  Building.  Denver,  Colo, 

D.   (6)    $295  98,     E    (9)    $295  98. 


A  J(,hn  L.  Crull.  18C8  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

A  Paul  J  Dauphcrty,  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  C(5lumbus.  Ohio. 

B  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  820  Hunt- 
ington Bank  Building.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $700. 


B,   Florida    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Associa- 
tion.  4401   East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
D.    (C;    $138,88.     E.    (9)    $88  37. 

A.   S    P    Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B    Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A    Delaware  River  Valley  Association,  Riv- 
erton.  N  J 

D.    (6)    $25       E     (9)    $133  18. 


A.  Florida   Fruit   &   Vegetable   Association, 

4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
D.    ^6j  $326.63.     E.    (9;  $326.63. 


A.  Nolan  J.  Fuqua.  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association   of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion D.btricts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  General   Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1734  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Joan  David,  4737  36th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 

B  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.   C, 

D     (6)  $750. 

A  Jeffre  C  David,  4401  East  Colonial  Drive, 
Orlando,  Fla. 


A.  Robert  J  Demlchells,  640  Central  Ave- 
nue. Deerfield  111 

B.  The  National  Crmmlttee  ff)r  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  Ilouse,  Washiiig- 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)178750.      E,  (9)  $29828. 


A    Group    Health    Federation    of   America, 
343  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
D,    (6;  5.31,0.      E.    (9)  $217. 


A.  Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr.,  League  City.  Tex. 

B.  National   Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,   League  City,  Ve*. 


A.  Ralph  B  Dewey,  l025  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion. 16  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

E.  (9)  $294.96. 

A  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washlngti*)n,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (Cj  $937.50.      E.  (9)  $19  44. 


A,  William   C.   Dohertv,    100   Indiana   Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D    C 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  William  M   Dunn,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW  ,  W.i.>)hington,  D,  C. 

B.  C.jmmunicatlons    Workers    of    America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,' 


A.  Dwi(^ht.  Royall,  Harris,  Kcegel  &.  Caskey, 
Wire  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National   Tax   Equality  Association,   231 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,416.93.     E.  (9j   $1,486.33. 

A    Dwi^jht.  Royall.  Harris.  Koegel  &  Caskey, 
500  W.re  Building.  Washlnpton.  D.  C. 

B.  Rayon  Staple  Fiber  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 7319  Empire  State  Building  New  York 
NY.  c  , 

D    (6)   $4,903.31.      E    (9)    12  70. 


A  John  W.  Edelman,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  .  Washlnpton,  D.  C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  99 
University  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,597.25.      E.   (9j    $847.32. 


A.  Harold  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B    United    Steelworkers    of    America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pitt^sburgh,  Pa. 
D    (6i   $3,304.85.      E.  (9)  $500. 

A  John  W.  Emclgh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

D    (6)   $49806      E    (9)   $10. 


A.  Joseph    O     Feeney,    201    World    Center 
Building',  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.   Washington,  D.   C. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.      E.    (9)  $150. 


A  James  Flnucane,  926  National  Press 
BuUdintj,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  First  United  Corp  ,  80  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6j  $1,287.50.     E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1413  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.shmgtan,  D.  C.  \ 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1413  K  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Frank  N,  HtfTmann.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

D.    (6J    $4,000,      E.    (9;    $3,200. 


A.  Housewives  United,  2915  Foxhall  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (C)    $2.     E.    (9)    $23.  * 


A  Ray  L.  Hulick,  1040  Warner  Building, 
W.ishington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.    (6)    $49806.     E.    (9)    $20. 


A.  William   J.   Hull.   326   Cafritz   Building, 
1625   I   Street   NW..   Washington.  D.    C. 

B.  Ashland  OH  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  William   J.   Hull,   326   Cafritz   Building, 
1625  I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ohio   Valley   Improvement   Association, 
Inc. 

E.    (9)    $95.26. 

A.  John    M     Hurley,    382    Hoge    Building 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association. 
E     (9^    $124.75. 

A.  W.  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,   1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr, 

E.    (9i    $245.52. 


A  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry.  Inc..  iooo  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  John  L.  Ingoldsby.  Jr  ,  201  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Societe  Commerciale  Antolne  Vloe- 
berghs,  S.  A  ,  209  Avenue  D'ltalie.  Anvers. 
Belgium. 

A  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

E   (9)  $1,031. 

A  Chester  W  Jackson,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washlnpton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 
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A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  700  Washington  Bulld- 
Intr.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  S<iclete  Internatlnnnle.  Pour  Partlrlpn- 
tlons  Indiistrlalles  Et  Commerclalps,  S.  A., 
Peter    Merlanstr    19,    Basle,    Switzerland. 


A.  Joe  Jenne.ss,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  P'lorlda  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A    Jewelry   Industry   Tax   Committee.   Tnc  , 
820  Hif^hland  Avenue.  Newark.  N    J. 
D.    (6)    $1,520.      E.    l9)    $l,07d.33. 


A.  Jerome  J   Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,873. 


A.    (Miss)   EHlsrabeth  A    Kendall,  2310  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
£.    (9)    $13. 


A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bunk 
Building.  Berwick.  Pa. 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Thomas    R.    Kinsley.    1424    16th    Street 
NW.  (room  600) ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Movers  Conference  of  America,  1424  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  Rowland   F    Kirks,  2000  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Auto  Dealers  Association.  2000 
K  Street  NW  .  WashlnRton.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,069.22.     E.    (9)    $994  01. 


A.  A.  W.  Koehler,  839  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  A.ssoclation  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

A    Mrs.    Catherine   G.   Kuhne. 

B.  The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A.  James     W.     Lamberton.     224     Southern 
Building.  Wa.shlngton,  D    C. 

B.  Cleary,    Gottleita.    Friendly   &    Ball,    224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Russell  A  Langdon,  20th  Street  at  New 
Hanipsliire    Avenue    NW.,   Washington,    D.    C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  20th  Street 
ftt  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Dlllard  B  Lassetcr.  Post  Office  Box  381. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Post  OOlce  Box  381,  Wiishlngton. 
D    C. 

D.    (6)    $450. 


A.  Randall  J   LeBoeuf.  Jr..  15  Broad  Street, 

New  York.  N   Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $90.    E.  (9)  $120.66. 

A.  Legislative  Council,  National  Antl- 
Dumplng  Committee.  Inc.,  1101  Vermont 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.    C. 


A.  George  E.  Long.  10  East  40th  Street, 
New   York.   N.   Y. 

B    Kugt-ne  R    Plckrell.  10  East  40th  Street. 

New   York,   N.   Y. 

A  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  1501  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions,  Inc  .   l.'iOl   Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $390.      E.    (9)    $i43  20. 


A.   Robert  S.  McClelland.  Ehincan.  Okla 
B    National   Association   of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  William  A  McClintock,  Jr.,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle,  111. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  tlie  Hay-Adams  House.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  United  .Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelwnrkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth    Building.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

E.    (9)  $5UU. 


A  Joseph  B  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.    D    C, 

B  National  Association  of  Home  BnlUlerg 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
WarhlnEiton    D   C. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.      E.      (9)    C21378. 


A  MacLelsh.  Spray.  Price  k  Underwood,  134 
South   La   Salle  Street.   Chlcaco.    III. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, 221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago, 
III. 

D.    (6)  $2,575.     E     (9)  $353  06. 


A.  Marks  gc  Trowbridge.  Ring  Building, 
Wnshlni^ton.  D.  C. 

B  Ba.-tlc  Itidii.strles  Power  Committee.  400 
Erie  County  Savlni,'s  Bank  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $12,400.    E.    (9)  $49  65. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  , 
Room  409.   Washlnu'ton.   D.   C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutter.s  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  AFLr  CIO,  2800 
North  .'^.herldan  Road.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.    (Q)   $015.    E.    (9)  $1,145.88. 


A.  Kenneth  A  Melklejohn.  1908  Q  Street 
NW.  Wa.shlngton.  D  C. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  AFL-CIO.  1710  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $1,152.    E.    (9)  $90. 


A.  Kenneth  A  Melklejohn,  1908  Q  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department 
Store  Union.  AFLCIO,  132  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $675. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Wa.'shington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amherst  College.  Amherst.  Mass  .  and 
Dcerfleld  Academy.  Deerfleld.  Mass. 

D.    (6)  $1,966.06. 

A    Marlon  S.  Monk.  Jr.,  Batchelor.  La. 
B    National    A.s.s.xiatlon   of   Soil   Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 


A.  Moot.  Sprnptie,  Marcy  f^  Ovillck,  400  Erie 
County  Savings  Bank  nulidlng.  BufTalo.  N    Y. 

B.  Basic  Indu.strles  Power  Committee.  400 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $11,029.90.     E.    (9)    $12,660.67. 


A.  Kenneth  R  MoreHcld.  4401  East  Colo- 
nial Drive.  Orlando.  Fla 

B  Florida  FriUt  fi  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando.  Fla. 


A    Movers    Conference    of     America.     1424 
16th  .'ritreet   NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 
D.    (6)    $267.70.     E.    (9)    $257  70. 

A  Andrew  P  Murphy.  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D    C 

B  National  AsFoclatlo.i  of  Home  Builders. 
1625  L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D     (6)    $1,500.      E     (9)    $117.20. 


A.  John  H  Myers,  1224  Cleveland  Street. 
Wllmette.  111. 

B  Tlie  National  Committee  for  Infurance 
Taxation,  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National   A8.soclated    Bu.«;lne8smen.   Inc  . 
910    17th    Street   NW  .   Waf^hlUKton.   D    C. 
D.    (6)   $635.94.     £.    (9)    $519  86. 

A.  National  A.««oclatlon  of  Alcohol  snd 
Tobacco  Tax  Field  OfUcers.  402  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. New  Kensington,  Pa. 

D.    ^6)   $1,183.10.     E.   (9)    134029. 

A  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)  18.507.30.    E.   (9)   $14,0515.10. 


A  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Wa-^hinpton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)     $43,512  76      E     (9j     $10.269  56. 

A  National  A.«soclatlon  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators, 839  17th  SUeet  NW  .  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
WashingU)n.  D.  C. 

E.  <9)    $1,000. 

A  National  Association  of  S'.)clal  Workers, 
Inc  .  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,180.      E.    (9)    $1,180. 


A.  Nat'onal   Association  of  Soil   Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $83244.     E.    (9)    $371. 


A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Imperial.  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $97409.     E     (9)    $974.09. 


A.   National    Automobile    Dealers'    Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  SUeet  NW  .   Washington,   D    C. 
E.    (9)    $2,050. 

A.  National     Busine.ss     Pviblicatlons.     Inc  , 
1413  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


A    National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation.  Hay-Adams   House.  Washington.  D    C. 
D.    (6)    $13.28605.      E.    (9)    $11.584  26. 


A    National  Council  Against  Conscription, 
Box  170.  Nyack.  N.  Y. 

D.    <6)    $1.55240.     E.    (0)    $735  19. 


A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

E     rJ|    $332. 

A.  Natloi.al  Counsel  A.ssoclates,  211  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B  Independent  Airlines  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ,  and  Association  of  First  Class 
Mailers.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6;    $5,250. 

A  National  rederatk)n  of  Buslne.^w  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc  .  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $54.645  60.      E.    (9)    $2,177  37. 


A    National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place  NW 
Wa.shlngton.  D   C. 

D     (6)    $16,700.     E     (9)    $17  40. 


A  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc  ,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    («)    $5,481  57.      E     (9)    $610. 


A    National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  A.^socla- 
tlon.  104'J  Warner  Building.  Wa.'-hlngt.jii,  D   C 
D.    (6;    $4.666  50.      E     (9)    $7.899  54. 


A    National   Tax  Equality  Association,  231 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D     (6)    $3.34124.      E.    (Oj    $2.912  54. 


A  Samuel  E  Neel.  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washlr.?;lon  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $4.33J  36.      E     (9)    $3.349  85. 


A  Herschel  D  Newsom,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .    W.ishlni,'ton.   D    C. 

B  The  National  Orange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,   D    C 


A  Joseph  A  Noone.  1145  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 1145  19th  Str«-et  NW.,  Washington, 
D   C. 

A  Robert  H  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Wa.'-hmgton.  D  C. 

B  International  Asw->clatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Burr  Building.  Wufihlng- 
ton.  D   C 

E.    (9)    $679  63. 


A  Herbert  R  O'Conor,  Jr  ,  10  Light  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  NatUiiial  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $312  50.      E.    (9)    $11.35. 


A  Robert  J  ODonnell.  Majestic  Theater 
Building.  Dullas.  Tex. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Post  Office  Box  381.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,987.94.     E.    (9)    $1,14182. 


A.  Charles  A.  Parker,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  As.'^oclatlon, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Patent     Equity     Association.     Inc  ,     540 
West  58th  Street.  New  York.  N    Y. 
D.    (6)    $41686.     E.    (9)    $367  42. 

A  Patent  Office  Society.  Box  685.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    (6)    $225.     E     (9)    $225. 


A.  Peoples  Lobby.  Inc  ,  2147  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $459. 

A    Hugh   Peterson.   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Georgia  Power   Co..   75  Marlett4i  Street. 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

D    (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Iris  V.  Peterson,  4201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Air  Line  Stewards  and  Stewardesses  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  65th  and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A  Kenneth  Peterson,  1 126  16lh  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    11.031. 


A  Andrew  A  Pettis.  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washlncton.  D  C. 

B  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street.  Camden.  N   J. 

D    (6)    $2,961.67.     E.   (9)    $24196. 


A    Eupene  R    Plckrell,  10  East  40th  Street, 

New  York,  N   Y. 


A  Homer  V.  Prater,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washlncton.  D.  C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D   C 

D.  (6)  $1,997.66. 

A  Mrs  R  I  C.  Prout,  president.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  1734  N  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  C  J  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka. 
K  ms. 

B  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Gordon  M  Quarnslrom.  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard.  Skokle.  111. 

B  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington. 
D  C. 

A.  Mr.s  Richard  G  Radue,  3406  Quebec 
Street  NW  .  W;ishinnton.  D.  C. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago 
III. 

A    Railroad  Pension  Conference,  P.  O.  Bjx 
798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D,  (6)  $53,     E    (9;  $10,36. 


A  Donald  J,  Ramsey.  1612  I  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Silver  Users  Association,  1612  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9)    $466  64. 


A  Otis  M  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW,, 
Washlncton.  D   C. 

B  National  Creameries  Association,  817 
New  York  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.      E.    (9)    $1,496,05. 


A,  George  L,  Reld.  Jr,.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  ol  Wheat  Growers, 
Imperial.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E    (9)  $224.09. 


A  Hubert  M  Rhodes,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D,  (6)    $575. 

A,  Bill  Richards.  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B,  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Harry  H  Rleck.  Preston,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr, 

E.  (9)    $1,094.91. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $47. 

A.  Maurice  Rosenblatt,  316  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B,  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D,  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,950. 


A.  Robert  M,  Ruddick.  738  Shoreham 
Building.   Washington.   D,   C 

B,  United  Air  Lines,  5959  South  Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A,  Francis  M,  Russell,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D,  C, 

B  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1625 
K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  affili- 
ated companies. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp  ,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  :  Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif,; 
Shell  Oil  Co  ,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif-  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif  ;  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.   Ira  Saks,  1008  Standard  Building.  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 


A.  RE.  Schanzer.  Inc.,  608-12  South  Peters 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc  ,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D,  C. 

B,  Carpet  Institute,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York,  N    Y. 

D.   (Q)    $3,000.      E.   (9)   $85  88. 


A,  Selvage   &   Lee.  Inc.,   1625   I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D,  C. 

B,  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  110  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6j    $6,000.      E.    (9i    $506  94. 


A.  Selvage  &:  Lee,  Inc.,   1625  I  Street   NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  D,  C, 

B.  Mobile   Homes    Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,24998.      E,   (9)    $30,87. 


A  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D,  C. 

B,  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  79 
Pine  Street,  New  York.  N   Y 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $128.27. 


A.  John  H.  Sharon,  224  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb,    Friendly    &    Ball,    224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Sharp  &•  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.-^hington.  D,  C, 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  San  Francisco.  Calif  :  Plywood 
Group.  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers. New  York.  N.  Y  ;  American  Association  of 
Hardwood  Plywood  Users.  Washington,  D.  C. 
•  D.   (6)   $1,500.      E     (9)   $1,347,13. 


A,  James  R  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc  ,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  Plywood 
Group.  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers. New  York.  N.  Y.:  American  Association  of 
Hardwood  Plywood  Users,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A,  Paul     Sifton,     1126     16th     Street     NW., 
Washington.  D,  C. 

B,  United    Automobile.    Aircraft.    Agricul- 
tural Implement  W(>rkers  of  America. 

D.  (6i  $2,821.     E    (9)  $679  06. 
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A    Silver   Users   Association,    1612    I   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.  (9)  $7,972.95. 


A  Dr  Spencer  M  Smith,  Jr.  17C9  North 
G!ehe   Road,   Arlington,   Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 2140  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.    (6)     $999  60.     E      (9)     $87  43. 


A.   Society    for   Animal    Protective    Legl.sla- 
tion,  745  Firth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D     (6)    $38  00.      E.    (9)    $9  88. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans    12.   La. 

D.    (6)    $3,471  10.      E.    (9)    $3.3fG  15. 

A  Mrs  Ada  B  Stnugh,  132  Third  Street 
SE  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE  ,  Wa.shington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $140.69.      E     (9)    $140  69. 


A     Strasser.   Splepelberg.   Fried,   and   Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shington,  D    C. 
B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,   Browning,  Mont. 


A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  and  Frank. 
17o0  K  Street   NW  .  Washington.  D     C. 

B  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Peach  Sprlng.s.  Arl^i. 


A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried,  and  Frank, 
1700   K   Street   NW  .   Washington.   D    g. 

B.  Tlie  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.   Fried,  and  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shington,  D    C. 

B.  Tlie  San  Curios  Apache  Tribe,  San  Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A.  William  L.  Sturdevant,  Jr  ,  8300  Bur- 
dette   Road,   Bethesda,   Md. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wvatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,950. 

A  Charles  P.  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trarle  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor,  Jr  ,  918  ICth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,   Wa.shiiigton,   D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $1,600.      E.    (9)    $175. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Nurses'  .As.soclatlon,  Inc.,  2 
Park   Avenue   New   York.   N.   Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,57580. 


A.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  and  Townsend  Na- 
tional, Inc.,  808  North  Capitol  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.    (9)   $51  54. 

A  J.  T  Trulllnger,  National  Bunk  of 
C<5mmerce  Building.  Olynipla,  Wa.«h. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp  .  612  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Richfield 
on  Co  ,  555  S<nith  Flower  Street.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif  ;  Shell  OH  Co  ,  Shell  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif  ;  Standard  OH  Company 
of  California.  226  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif  ;  Tidewater  Oil  Co  ,  79  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Union  OH  Com- 
pany of  California.  617  West  Seventh  Street. 
Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

E     (9 1  $230.75. 


A    United   Cerebral   Palsy   A««oclatlon,  369 
Lexington   Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E,    (9)   $1.250. (.9. 


A  Universal  Research  fc  Consultants.  Inc., 
221  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Washington. 
D    C 

B  Republic  of  Cuba.  Post  Oftlre  Box  1383. 
Habana.  Cuba;  Republic  of  Venezuela,  2445 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C  ;  Arab  Slates  Delegation  Office.  120  East 
56th   Street,   New    York,   N.   Y. 

E     (9)  $2,347.49. 

A.  H    Jerry   Voorhls,  343   South   Dearborn 

Street.   Chicago.  lU 

B.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  A.s.vvclatlon,  Inc.,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street.  ChlcaiM),  111. 


A  Rallny  Wal.sh.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wafihington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Nickel  Co..  Inc  .  67  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $900. 


A  Bailey  Walsh.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B.   Lion   Manufacturing  Co  ,   2640  Belmont 

ANcnue,  Chicago,   111. 

A  Bailey  Walsh  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,    D     C. 

B.  United  Manufacturing  Co  .  3401  North 
California   A\enue,  Chicago,   III. 

D.    (6)    $600. 

A  Herbert  P  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washing- 
ton,  D    C. 


A  Weaver  and  Glassle,  1225  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washingtcjn,   D.   C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  As>^oclatlon,  Inc  , 
Statler   Hotel,   New   York,   N     Y 

D.    (6)    $166  66.      E.    (9)     $123  65. 


A    Weaver    and    Gla.ssle,    1225    19th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B  National  Electrical  Contractor*  Asaocl- 
atlon  and  the  Council  of  Mechanical  Spe- 
cialty Contracting  Industries,  Inc.,  Ring 
Building.    Washington,    D     C. 

E     (9)    $49;j  94. 

A  Weaver  and  Gla.ssle,  1225  19lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  U   C. 

B  1  he  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
A.ssocltttlon,  740  llUi  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. D   C. 

D.    ^6)    $3,000.      E.    (9)    $456  15. 

A  Bernard  Weltzer,  1712  New  Hainpsl.  e 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   D     C 

B  Jewish  War  Vet^-rans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue   NW  ,   Washington.   D    C. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.96.      E.    (9)    $319  96. 

A  Don  Welch.  Jr.  Post  Offlre  Box  231. 
Madill.  OklR 

B.  Oklahoma  R  H'way.s  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Santa  Fe.  FYlsco.  Rock  Island. 
M-K-T.  Missouri  Pacific,  and  K  C  Southern 
Railroads. 


A  George  Y.  Wheeler.  2d  1625  K  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.slUngton.   D    C 

B  Radio  Cnrixjratlon  of  America.  1625  K 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    D     C. 


A.  Carroll  M.  White,  1721  De  Sales  Street. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Electronic    Industries    A.ssoclutlon,    1721 
De    Sales  Street.   Washington.   D    C. 


A  John  C,  White.  833  Tran&porUtlon 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

A  Kenneth  Wllllam.son.  17th  and  Pennsyl- 
vania   Avenue    NW  .    Washington,    D     C 

B  American  H  'spital  A.ssociation.  18  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago,  HI 

D.   (6)    $2,568.37.     E.   (0)    $899  38. 


A  Janu'.*!  L  Wllmeth.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B  The  N.itlonal  Council  of  tl;e  Junior 
Order  of  United  Anieriran  Mechanics  of  the 
tlnlted  States  of  North  America. 

I)     I  Ci    $182.      E.   (9)    $182. 

A  Burton  C  WikkI.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D    C 

B;  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Wa.«hlngton.  D    C. 

D.    (6)    $1,375,      E.    (9)    $31  70. 


A  Albert  Young  Woodward.  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,   D    C 

B  Signal  OH  and  Gas  Co,  811  West  7lh 
Street.   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A  Gordon  K  Znimerman  744  Jackson 
Place   NW  .   Washington.   D    C 

B  The  National  Grange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6>    $3,000. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  followlne:  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1958: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economv  In  the  Record    Questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.)' 
Fn  ■  Two  Copies  With  the  Secbftary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  page    (page   1)    is  designed   to  supply   identifying  data;    and   page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Brtow  the  Appropriate  Lfttfr  or  Ficurf  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Pkhiminahy"  Report  ("Registration"):    To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

••Qi'ARrrRi.Y  •  RrroRT  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
fiKure  Fill  cut  b(th  p.tge  1  and  piige  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  ,ind  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  re}X)rtlng  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                    1 

iBt       2d 

3d 

4th 

1  Mark  one  square  only  ) 

Note  on  Ittm  "A". —  (a)  In  General     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  liid'vidual  as  follows- 

U)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busincFs  of  the  "empiover"  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm"  may  loin  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee  '  )  '    ' 

fll)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Skparate  RtPORTs.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report' 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  Uils  requirement  m.-rely  because  Reoort«  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  em|)loyees  •^  i       -       <= 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Renorts  a.rp 
filed  by  their  employers.  t^v^*  «>   cue 

Orcani7j\tion  rjR  Individual  Fii  inc: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Emnloyer.  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


.<!  hv  Agrnf^  or  Employers      An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers   except 
rtaklng  is  Jointly  financed   by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  &s  one  empiover  'but   all 


NoTi  ON  Item  "B  '  — Reports  by  Agrnf^  or  Ernplnyer^ 
that:     (a)    If  a  particular  undert 

members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;   (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the' ir  terest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therelor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers'— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B    Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Norr  ON  ITFM  "C ".— (o)   The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report    means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills    resolutions    amend 
ments.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  ai.d  iiicludes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  tiiP 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302(e).  ' 

(b)    Before   undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  sub'ect  to  the  Lohhvintr 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (  Registration  ) .  =""jcc     lo  me  ixjdd}  ing 

(D    Alter  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  i  '■      ^  cii.iici 

C.  LrcisLATivE  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  Interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X  '  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Oflice  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  sprcific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filir.g  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description;  (bi  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  d:stribution;  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  i  If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filiiig  i  or  name  of 
donor  ^lf  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below      Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4    If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl 
pated  expenses  will   be;    and   If    for   an   agent   or   employee,   state   also  what   the   daily,   monthly,  or  annual   rate  of  comijcnsatlon   Is    to   be 
If   thU   Is   n   "Quarterly"   Report.    d;srepard   this   Item   ■•C4 "   and   fill   out    Item  "D  '  and  "E"  on  the  back  of   this  pace      Do  not   aitemnt   to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report    (Registration)    with  a  'Quarterly"  Report, <  r  t  yi.   ^^j 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing) 
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NoTi:ONmtM"D-— fa)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organl^Atlon  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Innucnre  legislation,  money  received  by  such  "'•f  "'^,"^>"'\"^^  '"'''^'^;'*'-^°^ 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter- Is  a  •contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
oV  money  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enrorceable.  to  make  a  contribution  — 
section  302  u^)^oyhe^L^bbym^  /n  Genera/.    Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 

tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accnrd.ince  with  legislative  Intere.-^ts.  ^     ,    ..^   .        .   .  w  « 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  /nda'icfuai.i— A  business  tlrm  i  or  hullvlduaU  which  Is  subject  to  the  l<obbylng  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Inlluence  legi.shitlun-  hut  whkh  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  j    j       i   i      »       .v, 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organization''.— Some  organl7atlons  do  not  receive  any  funda  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  orgftnl/atlon.s  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  due«.  ns-'^ess- 
ments.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  u.«ed  for  such  expenditure*  Indicates  the  percentage  of  due*, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  con.-.ictered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purjxase.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts,  siich 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether   the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purpoees. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  I.s  tor  an  Af;F.NT  or  Empi.oyke  — (1)  In  Gmrral.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Item.'* 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12'  (expen.se  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  It 
will  be  presumed   that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection   with   legislative   lnteresi.-(. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  S500  or  .Wore  —When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  siilary.  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under    'D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B  '  on  page  1  of  this  Report. 

D.  Receipts   (Including  Contsibutiows  .\nd  Loans)  : 

nil  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Cjntrlbutor*  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  jg    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  8 Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  ■yes"  or  "no"  • 

4.  9 Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  .       .  ^         ^  ..  .^    .     ~    J        "      >  it,  .>i^ ^i_-i    ji__ 

iff  j^    jj.|  jj^g  j,^gp  Qj  pjjpjj  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

5.  8 Received  for  services  (e.  g.  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loam)  during  the   'period "  frcm  January  1  through  the  la«l 

6.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  Items  "l*  through   "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  »jO0  or  more. 

_    _  ^  „  .       ,       ^  Attach  hereto  plain  fheets  of  paper,  appri-ixlmntelv  the  ^Iz*  of  this 

7  • .-Received  during  prevlotis  Quarters  of  calendar  year  tabulate  data  under  the  headlni^s    -Amount  '  and  -Name  and 

8  » Total   from    Jan.    1    through    this   Quarter    (Add    "6'  Addre»B  of  Contributor";  nnd  Indlcite  whether  the  laM  day  of  the 

'*"<^  '"^"i  period  la  March  31.  June  30.  September  30  or  Drcerr,her  31      Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accord;  nee  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a   .   .   .   loan   .  .    "Sec    302    (a).  Amount  Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.   9 Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  „         ^     ,  ,         ,  ...  ».  <n  » 

10.  $ .Borrowed  frr>m  others  during  this  Quarter  (   Period     from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  81,500(X)     John  Doe.  1G21  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  N.  T. 

-    -    — r^  — ,,   _     -    -  91.785  00     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  D'-e  Bldg  ,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  •.____ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  — 

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E  ".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  Thls  Rfport  Is  roR  AN  Ac.KNT  OR  Empiotee  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")    and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E    Expenditures  (Including  Loans)   In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

nil  In  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,   salaries,   fees,   commissions    (other    than    Item 

"1") 

9 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

8 Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  9 Office  overhead   (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expenditures 


L-^ans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term 'expenditure' Includes  ft  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec   302  (b), 

12.  9 Total  now  owed  to  porcon  filing 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  9 . Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


3 
4. 


15,  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  910  or  M  >re 

In  the  case  of  exi)cndlture.s  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  sl/e  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
91.760.00 


9.  I Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


$2,400.00 


n.  9 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "lO") 


Date  or  Datcs^Nanie  ar.d  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

7-11:  Roe   Printing    Co,    3214    Blank    Ave.   St,    Louis. 

Mo. — Printing   and   mailing  circulars   on   the 

"Marshbanks  Bill" 

7   15,  8   15.  9-15:      Britten  Al  Blatten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

Washington.  D.  C — Public  relations 

service  at  9800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00     Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  aarls  Adams.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B,  American   Life   Convention,   230   North 
Michigan    Avenue.    Chicago.    111. 

D     (6)    9337.90. 

A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  976  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Arthur  1».  Aebersold,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    D    C, 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Oovernmei.t, 
900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D    C. 

£>.    (6)    91.659.01.      E.    (9)    936  75. 

A    AFL-CIG      Maritime      C(.mmlttee,      132 
Third  .Street  SE  .   Washln^t/ui,   D    C 
D.    (6)    $7,56735.      E.    (9j     $5,977.65. 


A  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc  ,  610  Khoreham  Building,  Washlng- 
U>n,  D  C. 

D,    (6)  *4,327.91      E     (9)  $4,32791. 


A    Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4644  East-West  Highway.  Bcthesda.  Md. 


A  Charles  J  Alex.inder.  1826  Jefferson 
Place    NW  .    Wa«htnKtnn.    D     C. 

B  Navaho  Tribe  of  Indians,  residing  tn  Arl- 
7'ina.  Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado;  ad- 
dress of  Buperlntendeiit,  Window  Rock.  Ariz 

D.    (6)   9250 


A.  LouU  J  Allen.  1121  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B  Tennessee  Railroad  Association.  1121 
Na*hville  lYuit  BuUulng.  Ntt*hvUle.  Tenn. 

A  Nicholas  E  Allen.  1001  15th  Street  NV/., 
V.ashlngton.  D   C. 

B  Music  Ojxrators  of  America,  Inc.  128 
Eiist  14th  Street,  Oakland.  CalU. 

D.    (6)  91,450.     E     (9)  9209  62. 

A  W  L  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

B  The  Commercial  Telegraphers"  Union. 
International  (AKI^CIO),  8605  Cameron 
Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A  William  B  Allen,  917  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America,  High  at  Mill 
Street.   Akron.  Ohio 

D.    (6)    92.000,      E.    (8)    $382  55. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Alphln.  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,   D.   C. 

n    American       Medical       Association,      635 

North    Dearl>irn    Street,    Chirago     111 
D.    (6)  1925.     E    (9)  $105.66, 

A    Amalgamated      Association      of     Street, 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of    America.    5025    WUconsln    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 1128  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D,  C. 

A    American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street    New  Yi  .-k.  N    Y. 
E     i9)  $7,170.76. 

A  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. Inc  .  1501  Johnston  Building  Char- 
lotte. N  C 

D     (6)  $8,248.67      E    (9)  $8^248  67. 

A  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.,  and  425 
13th   Street   NW..  Washington.  D,  C 

D.    (6)   $24,581.     E.  (9)   $24.58L 

A  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

E    (9)  $35,331  36. 
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A    American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

D.  (6)    $176,936,40.     E.   (9)   $7,627.37. 

A.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co..  Inc.. 
651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $2774. 

A     American   Hospital  Association.   18  East 
Division  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D,    (6)   $11,90745.     E.    (9)   $10,607.45. 

A     American    Hotel    Association,    221    West 
67th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D     (6)    $157,090.14. 

A.  American     Humane     Association.     896 
Penn.^ylvanla  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 
D.    (6)    $2,210.      E     (9)    $3,199.82. 


A    American    Life    Convention,    280    North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $C06.40      E.    (9)    $2.765  96. 


A     American       Medical       Association.       533 
North   Dearborn   Street,   Chiacgo,    111. 
D,    (6)    $25,000,     E.   (9)    $13,504.26. 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801    Ei'.st   17th  Avenue.  Denver,   Colo. 
D.    (6)    $73,74042.      (9)    44,386.27. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  ,  3 
Park  Avenue    New   York,  N    Y, 

D     (6)    1536,792  47,      E,    (9)    $11.395  36. 

A  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc. 
(development  fund-legislative).  In  care  of 
Dr  H  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr  ,  8001  Jenkins  Arcade. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    »4,C4C.C7      E     (9)    $4,645  15. 


A    Ainerlran    Osteopathic   Association,    212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $488.26.     E.    (9)    $488.26. 

A  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  132 
Tlilrd  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  62 
Vanderbllt  Avenue.  New  York.  N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,150.02.     E.    (9)    $1.783  76. 


A    American  Petroleum  In.stitute    50  West 
50th   Street,   New   York.   NY. 
D,    (6i    $25,857.     E.    (9)    $10,954. 

A    American     Pulpwood     Association,     220 
Eiist  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  American   Retail  Federation,   1145   19th 
Street  NW.,  WaKhlngton.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $82,667.94.      E.    (9)    $9,381.91. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wasli- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6;    92.195.82.     E.    (9)    $2,195.82. 


A.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
Aflalrs,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    9682.     E.    (9)   $574.92. 


A.   America's  Wage      Earners'     Protective 

Conference.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Wasiilng- 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,585.  E,   (9)    $1,558.73. 


A.  Walter   M.    Anderson,    Jr.,   Montgomery, 

Ala. 

B.  Alabama     Railroad     Association,      1002 

First  NaUonal  Bank  BuUding,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.    (6)  $84.      E.    (9;  $129.09. 


A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee, 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $2,505.      E     (9)  $452.08. 


A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1115 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

B  Class  One  Railroads  operatinj  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6;  $4,500.     E.    (9)  $1,12601. 

A.  Merrill  Armotir,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C, 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.  128 
Ea.st  14th  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   11,450.     E,   (9)   $209,62. 

A  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,  C 

B.  Commissioner  of  Bajseball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $186.16. 

AW.  C,  Arnold.  200  Colman  Building 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  200  Col- 
man Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.   (9)  $1,155.74. 

A,  Lester  Asher,  130  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  111, 

B.  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Building 
and  Construction  Trades,  130  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6)  $600.     E,    (9^  $2,223.20. 


A,  American  Tarifl  League,    19  West  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A,  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $157,45, 


A.  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion,  Inc..    11    Broadway,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

D.  (6)    $10,500.     E.    (9)    $16,194.11. 

A.  AMVET5  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II),  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $1,562.60. 

A,  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc,  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 
D,  C. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1406 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

D.  (6)    $52,174.98.      E.    (9)    $13,655.78. 

A.  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges. 2530  Rid^e  Avenue.  Evanston,  lU- 

E.  (9J    $1,666.68. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.    Inc.,    185   North   Wabash   Avenue, 

Cliicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $33,798.62.     E,    (9j    $33,798.62. 

A,  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Association    of    Casualty    and     Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $1,967.88.     E,    (9)    $1,957.88. 

A,  Association    of    Western    Railways,    224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
D,    (6)    $780.     E.    (9)    $780, 

A.  Edward  Atkins,  51  East  420.  Str«et.  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  Inc.,  51  E;ist  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.   Y. 

D.    (6)    $250.      E.    (9)    $250. 


A  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Route  4,  Box  406, 
Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
Americiin  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

D.    lO    $150.      E.    (9)    $10.82. 

A  Harry  3  Baer.  Jr..  1115  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society.  1115  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A  George  P.  Baker.  Soldiers  Field  Post  Of- 
fice. Boston.  Mas.s. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  John  A  Baker. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  F'armors 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,588.16.      E.    (9)    $438.69. 


A  Baker.  McKenzle  &  Hlghtower.  901  Barr 
BmldltiK.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $8.58. 


A.   Baker.  McKenzle  &  HlglUower.  901   B.irr 
Bvnlciing,  Waslilngton,  D.  C. 

B    Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Farnam  Street. 

Omaiia,  Nebr 
E    (9)   $43  04. 


A  J  H  Billew.  1103  Stahlman  Building, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Hartman  Barber.  Room  301.  401  Third 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  James  M  Barnes.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Reciprocal  Inter-Insnrera  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  United  Artists  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $190.42. 

A.  James  M.  Barnes  and  Thurman  Hill, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,162.64.     E.    (9)    $116.74. 


A.  William  O.  Barr.   711    14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Parking  A.'^soclatlon,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Roy    Battles,    744    Jack.son    Place    NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    *3,40O. 


A.  E.  F.  Behrens,  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washlnglon.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Sueet  NW  ,  Vv/ashington, 
D    C 

D.    (6)    $133.     E.   (9)   $2625. 


A  Bert  Bell,  1  Bala  Avenue,  Baln-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

B.  NatloTial  Football  League.  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue, Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $270.30. 

A.  George  L.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticvit  Avenvie  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S  B<'I1.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  WashliiRton,  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C 

A  Ernest  H.  Benson.  401  Third  Street  NW  . 
Washlngt.on.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $4,500. 


A.   Carl     H.     Berglund,     1219     Washington 
Building,  Taconia,  Wash. 
E.    (9)    $13.04. 


A.  Bergson    &    Borkland.    918    16th    Street 
NW  .Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Freeport     Sulphur     Co.,     161     East    42d 

Street,  New  York.  N   Y. 
D     (6l    $310. 


A  Andrew  J.  BlcmiUer.  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  W.i.-ihuigton.  D    C 

B.  Arncnran  Federation  of  Labor  A;  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,510.      E.    (9)    $584. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  900  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Hudson  Blery,  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  BIgham.  Englar.  Jones  k  Houston.  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  N  Y  .  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters, the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  the  United  Stales.  American  Cargo 
War  Risk  Reiti.surance  Exchange. 

E.    (9)  $C0. 

A.  Robert  J  Bird.  816  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.   D.    C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Protective  Association, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


A.  Robert  J  Bird,  816  Connecticut  Avenue, 
WashingUm.  D  C. 

B  I'.iul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

A.  Henry  J.  Bison.  Jr..  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $487. 


A  James  C  Black.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa'^^hington.  D    C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp  .  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $600.      E.    (9)   $500. 


A.  Joel  D  Blackmon.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Confederated  Unions  of  America,  Rey- 
moud  Building,  Baton  Roupe,  La. 

D.    [C)    $450.      E     (9)   $1275. 


A.  Joel  D  Blackmon.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Federation  of  Independent  Oil  Unions, 
Post  Omre  Box  1449.  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $450.     ¥..   (9)    112.75. 


A  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Park- 
way,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  B')X  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    [6)    $1.03805.       £.    (9)    $1,059.70. 


A.  Mrs.  Paul  Blanshard,  408  A  Street  NE  , 
Washington.  D    C 

B.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 
D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $120. 


A  W  G.  Blewett,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 
Loul.s,  Mo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Company,  301  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Blue  CroBs  Commission,  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Blum.  LIndsey  At  Powell,  1741  K  Street 
NW  .   W.i»hlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York, 
N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.      E     (9)    $74  75. 


A.  Eufjene  P  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D    C 

B.  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N    Y. 

A  John  J.  Boland,  40  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B  Merrill.  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith, 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

E.    (9)    $435. 

A  Paul  H  Bolton,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Whole- 
salers. Inc  .  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

A  Hyman  Bookbinder,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street   NW  .  Washington.  D    C 

D.   (6)    $3,029.     E    (9)    $454  69. 

A.  Joseph  L  Borda,  818  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D    C. 

B.  National  A&suclatlon  of  Manulucturer$. 


A    Lyle  H  Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 
B    The    Asfociatlon    of    Western    Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6j    $720. 

A  Robert  T  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.'rhlngton.  D  C 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (G»    $375.      E.    (9)    $617  70. 


A    John    H.    Blvlns,    50    West    50th    Street,  A.  Stewart  Boswell,  Room  503,  Ring  Bulld- 

Ncw  York,  N.  Y.  Ing.  1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B    American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West  B.   National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 

50th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    ^6)    $000.  D.    (6}    $312,      E.    (9)    $190, 
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A  R.  B  Bowden,  600  Tolger  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Grain  and  Fe4^d  Dealers  National  Aiwo- 
ciatlon.  000  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
D  C. 

A  J  Wiley  B)wers,  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Chattaiioofa,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D.    (6)    1276.     E    (9)    $953  67. 


A  Ira  P  Bradford,  1319  18th  Street  NW , 
Wnshinpton,  D  C 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1319  18th  Street  NW  .  Wa&hlngton, 
D    C 

D     (8)    $300       E.    (9)    $73  75. 

A  Jf»eph  E.  Brady.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

A  Harold  P  Braman,  907  Ring  BuUdlrig, 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B  Nathmal  League  of  In'ured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building.  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW  .  Washington,  D   C. 

D.    (6)    $525. 

A    Frank  P  Brennan   Avoca,  lown 
B    Iowa   Power  &   Light   Co  ,   Des   Moines, 
Iowa. 

E     (9)    $1881. 

A  W  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  123 
East  42d  Street.  New  York   N   Y. 

A  Homer  L  Brlnkley.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 


A  W.  S  Bromley.  220  Eiist  42d  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Assf)ciation,  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Milton  E  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  California  Packing  Corp..  215  Fremont 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6j  $300.      E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Derek  Brocks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
6G6  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E    (9)  $1,062  43. 

A    Brotherh<Tod    of    Locomotive    Engineers 
1122  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  J  Olney  Brett,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D    C. 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36ih  Street.  New  York,  N    Y 

D-  (6)   $637.60.     E.   (9)   $37561. 


A  Bryant  C  Brown.  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. 425   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 


A  J  D  Brown,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Wiishlngton.  D   C, 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1025  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D. (6)  $205. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  Cafrltz  Building,   1625 

1  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D,  C. 

B.  American    &    Foreign    Power    Co.,    Inc., 

2  Rector  Street.  New  York.  N,  Y. 
D.  (6)   $500.     X.  (9)   $91.10. 

A  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  EHectrlc  Corn- 
panles.  Ring  Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D   C. 

D   (6)  $1,140,     E.  (9)  $97364. 


A  Mrs  RoUln  Brown,  700  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicago,  111, 

A.  Russell  B  Brown,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.    D.    C. 

B  Indejiendent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D  C. 

E.    ,9)    18  62. 


A.  Lyman  L  Bryan,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

B  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D,    (6)    $150.      E.    (9)    $60. 


A  George  S  Buck,  Jr .  Post  Office  Box 
9905,    Memjjhls,    Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Henry  H  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville,   Fla. 

B  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.    (B)    $115.49. 

A  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing,   Jacksonville,    Fla. 

B  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, 720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $6476. 


A  George  J  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  740  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing,   Washington,  D.   C. 

B  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  Na- 
tional Fed(  ration  of  Independent  Business, 
740  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John  J  Burke.  1062  West  Platinum 
Street.    Butte,    Mont. 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  1445,  S[)okanc,  Wash. 

E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Thomas  Burke,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.    C. 

B  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  Soli- 
darity House,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,   Mich 

D.    (6)    $1.C91,      E.    (9)    $395. 

A  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington 
Ky.  "        • 

D.    (6)    $2,375.     E.   (9)    $377.58. 


A  Robert  M.  Burr,  101  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee,  Spruce 
Pine,  N  C. 
B.   (9)  $29.99. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturera  As- 
sociation. 156  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    (6)  $377.    E.    (9)  $480.84. 


A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  W'ashington, 
D  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,874.99. 

A.  Charles  C.  Butler,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
W'ashington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)  $276.66.    E.   (9)  $5.08. 

A  C  G  CafTrey.  Suite  504,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 
N   C. 

D.    (6;     $760.20.      E.    (9)     $18. 


A.  Leonard  J.  Calhoim,  411  Washington 
Building,    Washington.    D.    C. 

B.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  304  Empire  Bank  Building, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

D.    (6)  $1,200. 

A  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425   13tlv.  Street  NW.,   Washington. " 

D.    (6)   $300,     E.   (9)   $348.74. 

A.  Campaign  for  the  48  States,  Cotton  Ex- 
change Building.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  502  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office   Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $25.40. 

A.  James  A.  Campbell,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,538.48.     E.    (9)    $253.85. 


A.  John  L.  Carey,  270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.   N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $5C0. 

A.  John  T.  Carlton,  2517  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,   D,    C. 

A,  CTiff  D.  Carpenter,  69  East  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 59  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago   111 

D.    (6;    $625.      E.    (9>    $46.05. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  suite  602,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.i 
Washington.  D.  C, 

D.   (6)   $3,000.    E.    (9)   $220. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Penobscot 
Building,    Detroit,    Mich. 


A,  T.  C.  Carroll,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Henderson  H.  Carson.  600  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Canton.  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building,   Washington.   D.   C. 
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B    East    Ohio    Oas    Co.,    1405    East    Sixth 
Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6;    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $880. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 
Now  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


A.  William  L.   Carter,    1105   Barr   Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

E.    (9)    $256.62. 

A    Benjamin    F.    Ca.stle,    1145    19th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Millc  Industry   Foundation, 


A.  Larry  Cates.  1143  National  Press  Bulld- 
Inp;,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $2,858.62. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Room  1005.  1101  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers   A.ss.sociation,  Inc., 
232  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yorlt.  N.  Y. 

D.    i6)    $2,400.      E     (9  1    $340  73. 


A.  Jay  H.  Cerf,  300  Independence  Avenue 
SE  .  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House.  300  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SE.,  Wuslilnnton,  D.  C. 

D.    (.6)     $3,000.      E.     (9)     4387  33. 


A.  Ju.stlce  M  Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washlnt.ton.  D.  C. 

B  M.  Golodetz  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Justice  M    Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Wa.shlnt;ton.   D.   C. 

B.  The   Great   Eastern    SlilppinR   Co..   Ltd., 
14  Jamfhedji  Tata  Road,  Bombay,  India. 

D.   (6)  »2do. 


A    The    Christian    Amendment    Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pitlhburgh.  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $2,911  45.     E.    (9)    $4,081.54. 


A.  Earl    W.    Clark,    132    Third    Street    SE  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Mnna^ement    Mflrltlme    Commit- 
tee.  132  Third  Street  SE  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $9C0.     E.  (9)  $35.74. 


A.  Omer  W.  Clark,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.';hlngt(in.  D   C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Chlo, 

E     (9)   $3.34541. 


A  Robert  M  Clark.  525  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  U  C. 

B  The  Atchl.son.  Topekn  ft  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  ,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

A,  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence    E.    Cleveland.    Montpeller.   Vt. 

B.  Vermont  State  Railroads  Association, 
Montpeller,  Vt. 

A.  Herman  Clott.  Room  600.  711  Four- 
teenth Street  NW..  Washington  D.  C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers,  Suite  412,  Tabor  Building. 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,54050.     E.    (9)    $495.63. 


A.  Clarence  P    Cockrell,  501  Patrick  Street, 
Portsmouth.  Va. 

B.  Active-Retired  Llghthou.se  Service  Em- 
ployees Association,  South   Portland,  Maine. 

D.    (6)  $120.     E.    (9)  $164  28. 


A.  Coles     <^'     Goertner,     1000     Connecticut 
Avenue.  Wii.shlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Tramp  Shlpnjwners  Asiio- 
ciation.   Inc..    11    Broadway.   New   York,  N.   Y. 

D.    (6)  $10,000.      E.    (9)  $338  78. 

A.  Committee   for   Collective   Security,   90 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)  $855.      E.    (9»  $356.12. 


A.  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy  Legisla- 
tion, 300  Independence  Avenue  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

D.    (6)  $281.50.      E.    (9)   $294.52 


A.  Committee  on  Laws.  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  85  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $389.      E.    (9)    $2,826. 


A    Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey  Biuldmg.  Washington,  D.  C. 
£.    (9)  $175. 


A.   Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Finaiic'.iii',    149    Broadway,    New    York,    N.   Y. 
D.    (6)    $29,465.      E.    (9)    $811  11. 


A.  ComminiitieR  for  .Sustained  Yield  Units, 
care  of  A.  Roy  Dunn,  Title  Insurance  Build- 
ing, Shelton.  Wash. 

E.    (9)  $25. 


A.  John  C.  Cone,  in  care  of  Pan  Amerlrnn 
World  Airways  System,  815  15tli  Street  NW  , 
Wiishliigton,  D.  C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways  Svstem, 
815    loth  Street   NW..  Washington',  D.  C. 


A  JuH.in  D.  Conover,  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E     (9)    $33  90. 

A.  Orval  R.  Cook,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washlrigton.  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  Raymond  A.  Cook,  2200  Gulf  Building, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B    Hughes  Tool  Co  .  Houston.  Tex. 
E.    (9)    $269.47. 

A.  J    Milton  Cooper.  1100  Bowcn  Building, 
Washln<^ton.  D.  C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  Hew  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building. 
W.iGhiiigton.  D.  C. 

B.  R.   J    Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N  C. 


A.  Cooper  &  Sllversteln.  1100  Bowen  Bulld- 
Inf;.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writers, 708  Bowen  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Cooper  fi.  Sllversteln,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Fountain  Pen  &  Mechanical  Pencil 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Inc.,  1426  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Cooper  k  Sllversteln,  1100  Bowen  Bulld- 
Int'.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Coal  Association,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Wilmer    A.    Cooper,    104    C    Street    NE  . 
Wnslilngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation.  104  C  Street  NE  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $181.73. 


A.  EdwartI  J  Coughlln.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Riyim  901.   Washington.  D.   C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW  .  Room  901.  Wash- 
ington. D    C. 

D.    (6)    $195.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  .Siieclnlty  Con- 
tracting Industries.  Inc  ,  610  Ring  Build- 
ing. Wiishlnglon,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,960.      E.    (9)    $19.193  26. 

A  Ed.sall  Lee  CoiipUn,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avemie.    Detroit.   Mich. 

B  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.    £.  (9)   151.25. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D   C 

B.  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
System,  400  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)    $79  60. 


A.  Covington  k.  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.   D    C 

B.  Committee  on  J<jlnt  Resolution  1955 
Legislature,  Post  OlQce  Box  3170,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii 

E.   (9)    e4.84. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

B    Embassy   of   Denmark.   2374   Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.    (9)    1107.50. 

A.  Covington  &  Bvirllng.  701  Union  TVust 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc  ,  67  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N    Y. 

A  Covington  tc  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B    Mutual    Savings   Banks    Committee    on 
Taxation,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York    !M    Y. 
D     (C)    $275.      E     (9i    $4  50. 


A  Covington  k  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.   D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland. 
Ohio, 


A  Rohert  W.  Coyne,  1501  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  C  luncll  of  Motion  Plrtnre  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..   1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $623.29.     E.    (9)    $282  86. 

A.  A  M.  Crawford.  704  Title  &  Trtist  Build- 
ing. Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  65  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  C.dlf  .  and  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka  6c  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  Cast  bixth 
Street.  L^s  Angeles,  Calif. 

A    Credit  Union  National  Association    Inc, 
1817  Sherman   Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 
D.     (6)     $148.80401.      E.     (9)     $162  50. 


A  EdwnrU  B.  Crosland.  195  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  Y,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Telephone  h  Telegraph  Co., 
193  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D    (6)  $4.999  99. 

A.  John  W.  Cross.  920  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Deutsche  Amerikakohlen-Transport- 
gcsellschaft  (Ainericnn  German  Coal  Trans- 
port Co.).  17  Grabenstrasse,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 
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A.  Paul  Cunningham,  576  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  T. 

B  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors, 
and  Publishers,  675  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A  John  T  Curran,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton,  D  C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
grei>s  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,029,     E     (9)    $545  11. 


A  Ralph  E  Curtlss.  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wl«. 

D    (6)  $675. 

A  Bernard  Cushman.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washln>,'ton,  D  C 

B  O  Ehuid  Zimrlng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


A.  John   D.   deButts,    195  Broadway,   New 

York.   N.   Y..   and   1001    Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.01. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


A  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D.    (6j  $65.99. 


A  Charles  L.  Cusumano.  42  Broadway,  New 
York   N  Y. 

B.  Vinceniso  Buttaro,  64  Nelson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y,  Shipscaler.  and  Miss 
Domenica  Buttarf)  Via  Zuccarine  No.  76,  Mola 
dl  Ban.  Province  of  Bart.  Italy. 

E.  (9)  $22. 

A  Louis  S  Damlanl.  P  O  Bix  54.  Gatun 
C   Z 

B     Postal    Union    No     23160,    Balboa.    C     Z, 
Plrcflghters  Local   No.   13.  Balboa,  C    Z.  and 
I.    B.   E.    W.    Local    No     677,    Box    174,    Gatun 
C.  Z. 

D.  (6)  $150     E    (9)  $810. 

A  D.  C  Daniel.  1627  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Philip  N.  De  Vany,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $1,250. 

A  R.  T.  DeVany,  918  16th  Street  NW , 
Wiishington.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Cecil  B  Dickson,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,350.     E.    (9)    $1,300. 


A  George  J.  Dletz,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $900.    E.    (9)  $27.48. 


A    John    C     Datt.    425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D    c 

B.   American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandl.se  Mart.  Chlcngo.  Ill 

D    (6j    $1,179  17.      E     (9i    $29  95. 

A    Bertram  G   Davis. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
D    (6)   $1,815. 


A.  Timothy  V.   A.  Dillon,   1001    15th   Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Sacramento    Yolo    Port    District.    Cali- 
fornia  Fruit   Building.   Sacramento.   Calif. 

D.    (6)     $2.690  75.       E.    (9)     $65.75. 


A  Timothy  V.  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Westlands  Water  District.  Post  Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D     (6)  $3.07697.    E.    (9)  $175.97. 


A.  Charles  W  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  Sears.  Roebuck  A  Co  .  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Charles  W  DavU.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co ,  149 
Broadway,  New  York.  N    Y 

D    (6)    $14,700.      E     (9)    $1.435  78. 

^d,    wT''^   ^    ^"^^    "    °-   J523   L  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B    American       Medical       Association        535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    111 
t)     (6)    $600.      E.   (9)    $6  44. 

A  Donald  S  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  720  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D,  C. 

n  ^,..^''*"'^y  Industries,  Inc..  Empire  SUt« 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    Michael   B    Deane.    1700   K  Street  NW 
Washln+jton.  D.  C. 

B    American  Watch  Association,  Inc    1700 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D    C 
D.  (6)  $4,250.22. 


A    Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)   $5,203.55. 

A    Disabled    Officers    Association,    1CJ4    K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.    (9)    $3,147.50. 

A.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Petroleum   Industry  Trade  Association 
D.    (6)    $516  16.     E.  (9)   $516.16. 

A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  Room  303,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6j    $18,846.48.      E.    (9>    $14,319.19. 

A.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  900  F  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.    (9)    $26,552.71. 

A.  William  C.  Doherty,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C 
D.    (6)    $3,125. 

A.  William  H.  Doherty,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  TarlCT  League,  Inc.,    19   West 
44th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $525.     E.    (9i    $27.20. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Ascoclatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $128.75.     E.   (9)    $61.08. 

A    Paul  R    M.  Donelan,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1.44. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  39  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  39 
South  La  Saile  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Robert  F.  Donoghue,  239  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association, 
25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.    (6)    $1,625.01. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donovan,  Tax  Council  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Industries,  155  East  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street,  New  York,  N    Y 

D.    (6)  $118.75. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Room 
906.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
900  F  Street  NW..  Room  906,  Washington' 
DC.  o        > 

D.    (6)   $1,718.70.     E.   (9)    182.93. 

A.  Robert  E.  Dougherty,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plj-wood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee.   1145    19th   Street   NW.,   Washington. 

D.  (6)    $834.     E.    (9)    $135.45. 

A.  W.  A.  Dozler,  Jr.,  17  Molton  Building, 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Medical  Association  of  the  SUte  of  Ala- 
bama. 17  Molton  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

E.  (9)  $226. 

A.  Ben  DuBols. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  8auk 
Centre,  Minn. 

D.    (6;    $3,450. 

A.  Stephen  M.  DuBrul,  11-134  General 
Motors  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  J.  R.  Dunkerley,  12  East  36th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn.  Jr..  Room  502.  Ring 
Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $816.      E.    (9;    $23  28. 
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A.  Stephen  T.  Dunn.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
WaaJiington.  D.  O. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Ttie  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  Henry  I  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  A.ssoclatlon,  Inc., 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $4894. 

A  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  I^easue  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
615  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Lynn  R.  Edmlnster.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (0)    $1695. 

A.  Harold  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pitt.«burgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,304.85.      E.    (9)    $500. 


A  Bernard  H.  Ehrllch,  1002  Ring  Building. 
Washlngt<^)n.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools,  2400  16th  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,425.      E.    (9)    $140  87. 


A  John  Doyle  Elliott.  8C8  North  Capitol 
Street,  WashlngUni,  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $1,365. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .   Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Conch  Employes 
of  America.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington   D  C. 

A  Otis  H.  Ellis.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.'^hlng'.on,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $4,000. 


A.  John  H.  Else.  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National    Retail    Lumber   Dealers    A.sso- 
Clatlon,  302  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D     (6)    $3  550.      E.    (9)    $208  55. 


A  EHy.  MrCnrty.  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.    Washington,    D.    C. 

B  .American  Public  Power  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
D    C. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty.  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.   Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Clly  of  Los  A!igeles,  ^07  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty.  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,   Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $4,875. 


A  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.  WashlnRton.  D.  C. 

n  E.i.st  n.iy  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130   Adeline  Street,  Oakland,   Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty.  nnd  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,    Washington.    D     C. 

B  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Centre!, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100. 


A  Ely.  McCarty.  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, L<^  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $5,030.     E.    (9)   $8.67. 

A.  Myles  W  English,  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc  ,  966  National  Press  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  I.-iwrence  E  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
Bociatlon.  301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

E.    (9)    $22. 


A.   Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Olrard 
Trust    Building.   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
D.    (6)    $365.     E.    (9)    $3.289  02. 


A    Far  East  Group.  Inc  .  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
D.    (6)    $1,410.      E.    (9)    $41575 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union). 
1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo  ,  and  1404 
New  York  Avenue  NW  .  \Va--hlngt(in    D    C. 

D.    t6j    $83,403  22.      E.    (9)    $21.894  07. 


A  Joseph  O  Feeney.  201  World  Center 
Bulldln  -.  Washington.  D   C. 

B  A.'^soclatlon  of  American  R.iUroads, 
Tran-portntton  Building.  Wa.«hlngton.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.      E.    (9)    $150. 


A  Harold  E.  Fellows,  1771  N  Street  NW . 
Wa.-ihlngton.  D   C. 

D  National  A.^soclatlon  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  A  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  As.Koclation  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Joslah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A  .  New  Orleans,  La  ;  United  States 
Sugar  Corp  .  Clewlston.  Fla  ;  Fellsmere  Sugar 
Producers  A.ssoclatlon.  Fellsmere.  Fla  :  Okce- 
lanta  Sugar  Refinery.  Inc  ,  South  Bay,  fla. 

D     (6)    $5,850. 

A  Joel  H  Fisher.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

B  Civil  Aviation  Medical  Association,  150 
East  71st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $225. 

A.  John  B,  Fisher,  Suite  1112,  the  Penn.'^yl- 
vanla  Building,  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  American  Coal  Shipping,  Inc.,  17  Stat* 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  John  B  FL-hcr.  Suite  1112,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Bangor  &  ArfH>8took  Railroad,  84  Har- 
low Street,  Bangor.  Maine. 


A.  John  B  risher.  Suite  1112,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dulkllng.  Washington.  D    C 

B.  C  H  Hprague  &  Son  Co  .  10  Post  Offlc* 
Square,  BoetuD,  Mass. 

A  Norman  A  Flanlngnm.  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  WasiUiigton.  D   C. 

B  Con8oluiat«-cl  Natural  Gas  Co.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Pluza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D.    C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    t6)    $1,250.      E.    (9)    $47  35. 

A  Donald  G  Fletcher.  820  Midland  Bank 
Building.    Mlnnea|)olls,    Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association.  820  Mid- 
land  Bank    Building,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (Q)    $1,76956. 


A    Florida      Citrus      Mutual      (Legislative 
Fund  ) ,  Lakeland.  Fla. 
S.   (9;  $2,017.24. 


A.   Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
zens  Bank    Building,   Bunitell,   Fla. 
E.    (9)  $1,465  49. 

A    Florida   Railroad    A-ssocIatlon.   404   Mld- 
yette-Moor    Building.    Tallahassee.    Fla. 
D.   (6)   $12,500.     E    (0)   $6,75551. 


A    Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jucksonville.  Fla. 
E.    19;  $1  414  76. 


A    W.    Robert    Pokes,    400    Mldyette-Moor 

Building.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

B    Florida  Railroad  Association,  Midyette- 

Mour  Building.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


A  E  F  Forbes.  604  Mission  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc  .  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D    (6)  $7,500. 

A  Mrs  J  A  F(ird.  808  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washlngt.n    D   C 

B  Townsend  Plan,  Inc  ,  806  North  Cap- 
itol Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A    Foreign  Policy  Clearing   House.  300   In- 
dependence  Avenue   SE..   Washington.   D.    C. 
D      (61     $5,300.      E     (9)     $5.49105. 


A  James  W  Foristel.  1523  L  Street  NW  , 
Washingt<in.    D     C 

B  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North    Dearborn    Street.    Chicago,   III. 

D.    (6)    $73750.      E.    (9)    $7.37. 


A  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  N,  Y,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,    D     C. 

D.  (6)    $2,250. 

A  Fciwler  I.evn  Hawes  Sc  Symington.  1701 
K    Street    NW  .    Washington,    D     C. 

B.  BuUna  W.itch  Company,  Inc.,  Bulova 
Park,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

A.  Fowler  Leva.  Hawes  tc  Symington,  1701 
K  Street   NW  ,   Washington.   D    C. 

B  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  21  West  Street,  New  York, 
N    Y. 

E.  (9)    $21  62. 


A    L    S     Franklin.    2309   Pine    Craft   Road, 
Greensboro.    N.   C. 

D.   (6)    $455.     E.  (9)   $455. 


A    Robert   F    Frase.  812    17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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B    American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc., 
24    Wf.-^t    40th    Street.    New    York,    N.    Y. 
D.    (6)    $979  76.     E.   (9)    $580.95. 

A  Robert  W.  Frase,  812  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  National  Postal  Committee  for  Books, 
21    West   40th    Ptreet.    New    York.   N.    Y. 

D.    (6)    $979  75.      E.    (9)    $620  80. 

A.  GeorEe  H  Prates,  1163  National  Press 
E.iUdlng,    Washington.    D.    C. 

B  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
DrugiTlsts. 

D.    (6)    $3,900       E     (9)    $1,124. 


A.  Ernest  Glddlngs,  1201  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  DlvLslon  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  SUtes.  1201  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D    C. 

D.    (6)     $1.76625.      E.    (9)    $182.07. 


A.  Joseph  8,  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B  Ihe  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad   Street.  Colutr.bvis.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $400.      E.    (9)    $115. 


A.  Weston  B.  Grimes,  1001   Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  CarglU.  Inc.,  200  Grain  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D.    (6)    $6,000. 

A.  I  J  Giomflne.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B,  O.    David    Zlmring,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  D.  C. 


A.  William  K  Fiavel,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D    C. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A  Elmer  M  Freudenberger.  1701  18th 
Street  NW  .  Wafhlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,858  14. 

A.  Philip  P  Frledlander,  Jr  ,  1012  14th 
Street   NW  .    Wiu-hlngtmi ,    D     C. 

B  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 
ers  Ai,sociatlon.  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
VSaslilngton,  D.  C. 

A    Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 104  C  Street  NE  .  Washington    D    C 
D.    (6)    $29,87583.      E.    (9;    $7,51124. 


A  I^lf  Gilt-tad,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Henry  W.  Goodall,  28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  1)1. 

B  MiKsisslppi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Excliange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6;  $2,125. 

A  Nathaniel  H.  Goodrich,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.'.hlngton.   D.  C. 

B  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A,  Clair  P  Guess.  Jr  .  League  City.  Tex. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A,  Mrs,  Violet  M    Gunther,  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Americans  for  E>emocratlc  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D    C 

D.    (6)    $1,723.81.     E.    (9)    $347.92. 


A.  Frank  E   Haas.  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111. 

B,  The   Association    of   Western   Railways, 

224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  George  Milan  Fuller,  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Wafhlnglon.  D.  C 

B  National  A.sfnclatlon  of  Manufacturers, 
918    16th  Street   NW  ,   Washington,  D.   C. 


A    Nolen  J   Ftiqua.  Duncan,  Okla 
B    National    A.ss.x-iation   of   Soil   Conserva- 
tion UULrlcts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A    Lawrence  H    Gall,  918  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D    C 

B    Indei>endent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,   918    16ih   Street   NW  .    Washington 
DC 

D     (6)    $1,000. 

A    M    J    Oalvln,  207  Union  Depot  Building 
8t    Paul.  Minn, 

B,  Minnesota  railroads. 
D     (6)  $500. 

A    Earl   H    Gammons.    1735  DeSales   Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D   C. 


A  John  A  Gosnell,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D    C. 

B.  National  Small-Bu.slness  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 801  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D,  C, 

D.    (C)    $1,500. 

A  Lawrence  L  Gourley.  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6;    $375. 

A  Government  Employees'  Council,  APL- 
CIO,  103  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D    C 

E.  (9)    $6,11433. 

A  Government  Relations  Committee,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A,  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  132 
Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   $1,560.     E.    (9)    $145.70. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management   Maritime    Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE,.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $900.      E.    (9)    $188.60. 

A.  Hal  H    Hale.  423  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

A.  Harold   T.   Halfpenny,    111   West   Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111, 


A    James  L.  Grahl.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B    American     Public     Power     Association, 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $100, 

A    Grain    &    Feed    Dealers'    National    Asso- 
ciation,   400    Folger    Building,    Washington, 


A.  Hugh    F.    Hall,    425     13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,   Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6j    $725.     E.    (9)    $7.98. 


A.  Radford    Hall,    801    East    17th    Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,314.09. 


A  Marlon  R  Garstang.  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngtt3n.  D   C 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731    I   Strert    NW  .   Washington,   D    C 

D.    (6;    $200.      E     (9)    $9. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc  ,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Gus  F  Gelssler,  1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  Cnl,) 

B  The  Fiirmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Unl'.n  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.'^h- 
Ington.  D.  C.  and  1575  Sherman  Street  Den- 
ver. Colo. 


A    J  M  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona. 

Minn 

B.   The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  163   165   Center  Street,   Winona.  Minn 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  J.  M  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 

Minn. 

B    National    Association   of   Direct   SelUne 
Mimr"'*"^'    ^^^^^^   Center   Street,   Winona, 
D.    (6;    $3,000. 


D    C 

D.    (6)    $63  47. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  318-418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $16,412.     E.    (9)    $8,924.86. 

A  Mrs  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,    700   North   Rush   Street,    Chicago, 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Citizens'  Committee  for  UNICEP  132 
Third  Street  SE  .  Washington,  D.  C 

D.  (6)    $330.     E.    (9)    $13.61. 

A  Richard  D.  Green,  515  Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B,  National  Editorial  Association,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    111 

E.  (9;    $50. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Orlffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,875. 


A  E.  C.  Hallbeck.  711  14th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  711  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D   C. 

D.    (6)  $2,874.96.     E.    (9)  $476.05. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,   111. 

A.  Murray  Hanson,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $600.     E.    (9)  $433.82. 

A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $6,250.      E.    (9)  $8,108.05. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturer*. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  744  Jackson 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B.  National    Council    of    Parmer    Coopera- 
tives.   744   Jackson   Place   NW.,   Washington, 

u.  c. 

D.    (6)  $3,02496.     E.    (9)  $69.90. 


A.  Conrad    P.    Harnes.s.    Suite    1117,    Bair 
BuilUing.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (C)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  E.   Harper.    1413   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National     Business    Publications,    Inc., 
1413  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Herbert  E  Harris  II.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $688.89.      E.    (9)  $19.69. 


A.  Winder  R.  Harrla.  441  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Merwln  K.  Hart,  7501  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Economic  CffUncil.  Inc..  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Stephen  H  Hart,  520  Equitable  BuUd- 
InK.   Denver,  Colo, 

B    National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee,  801 
Ea.st  17th  Avcnvie,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)    13.949.59. 

A  Robert  N.  Hawei,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
WiiBhlnuiton.   D    C. 

B.  Hiirdwood  Plywood  Manufacturer! 
Committee,  1148  19lh  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D   C. 

D.   (0)   ll.OOC.     K.  (9)   1173.71. 

A,  Pnul  M  Hiiwkina,  17U1  K  Street  NW  , 
Wn«hlngton,  D    C. 

B    llrulih  Iiittunince  AMnoclatlon  of  Amer* 
leu,  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Wa»hlnglyn,  D.  C. 
D.    (0)    $74  07.      £     (0)    $90  07. 

A  Kit  H  Haynei,  744  Jackion  Place  NW  , 
Wimhmgton.  D    C. 

B.  Niitional  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Wushington. 
D.   C. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.   (9)    $36.65. 


A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building.   Chicago.    111. 

B  The  Association  of  Western  Rallway.s, 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  C  Hazen.  Suite  801,  Sheraton 
Building,  711  14th  Street  NW  .  Wiulilngton, 
D.  C. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  .nit  street,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

X,   (0;    $75.59. 

A    Health  Insurance  Aiwodatlon  of  Amer- 
I'll     1701    K  Mrvt-i  NW  ,  Wushliiglon,  D.  O, 
K    (U|    $100  04. 

A  Patrick  D  Heaiy,  1731  I  Stra«t  NW  , 
W.iMilngUm,  D  C, 

U  Matloniil  Milk  Frortucirri  Federation, 
17  M   I  M1ti«-t  NW  ,  WnhhlriKloii,  D    C. 

V    (())  $.»yo,     K    («,  $3:1  tfft, 

A  arofK*  J  Hccht.  52  Vunderbllt  Avenue 
N.'W  V.jik  N  Y.  and  l.J'i  Third  btrcti  bE  . 
WiiMhlMnlon,   D    C 

H  AinericttM  Parent*  CommlttM,  Inc.,  132 
TiitrU  street  SE  ,  Wufthlngton,  D.  C. 


A  Hedrkk  Si  I^ne,  1001  Connecticut  Avt- 
iiue  NW  ,  WashlJigton,  D.  C, 

B  Boston  In  Maine  Railroad,  150  Cause- 
way Street,   Boston,   Muks, 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlHK'ton.  D.  C. 

B    National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street    NW  ,    WiifihlnKlon.    D     C. 
D.    (6)  $875.     E.    (9)  $110.39. 

A  Kenneth  G  Helsler.  907  Ring  Building. 
18th   and   M  Streets  NW  ,   Wa.shiiigtdn.  D    C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociation. 907  Ring  Building.  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $475. 


A.  Joseph  D  Henderson.  431  Baiter  Build- 
ing. New  Orleans.  La, 

B  American  A.'JSijclatlon  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, Inc..  431  Baiter  Building.  New  Orleans. 
La. 

D.    (6)  $1.5C0 

A.  Wlllon  A.  Henderson.  612  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angela*.  Calif, 

B,  General  Petroleum  Corp  .  612  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A,  Jerome  O,  Hendrlck.son,  1016  2uth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D    C 

B.  National  Association  f)f  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1010  20Lh  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

A  Edmund  P  Hennelly,  190  Eajt  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N   Y, 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc  .  150  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N    Y 

D.    (6 1  $2,074.02.     E.    (9)   1040  03. 

A  Maurice  O  Herndnn.  1002  Washington 
Loan  Ic  Trust   Building.  Wnshlngtrm,  D    C 

B  Natlntial  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Ofl  Fulton  Street  New  T' rk,  N  Y, 
and  1002  Washington  Loan  It  Trust  Building, 
Wnshlngtoti.  D   C 

D     (0)  $204  Ofl      E     (0)  $264  00. 

A  CWnUm  M  Hester,  4.12  Shorehnm  Build- 
ing, WushlngtuM.  D   C 

B  National  Football  League,  1  Bula  Ave- 
nue. Hala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

£.   (9;  $72.21. 

A  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shorehair.  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C 

B  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.    (61  $000.     E     (0)  $45  85. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. WaHhlMKton.  D    C 

B  Natli)nal  A^s'  elation  of  Hot  House 
Vegetable  Growers.  Post  Office  Box  C59,  Tcrre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A  Cllntf)n  M  Hester.  432  Shorehnm  Build- 
ing, Washington    D    C, 

H  Uiut'd  Mtatm  Brewers  Fotmdatlon,  833 
Fifth  Avrtiue,  New  York.  N    Y, 

O    lUi  ».'<,0UO.     E    (Oi  $70  va, 

A  W  J  Mickey,  2000  MassurhusetH  Av$. 
nn**  NW     Wusliiiiglofi    I)    c 

U  Artierlcan  Mtiort  Litic  Hallroad  Asiw<la- 
tl/.n  2000  Miuisachutetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wojth- 
ingion  D  C 

U    (0»  $218  78, 

A  Rny  C  lllriman,  150  Eitst  42d  Street, 
New  York.N  Y 

B  Horotiy  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc  ,  160  Eiut  ^2<X 
8ir'-ct.  New  York.  N    Y, 

D    (6)  $1..')49  07.     E    (0)  $00  07. 

A  L  S  Hltthner,  AsscK-latlons  Building, 
1145   loth  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D,   C. 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. Association  Building.  1 145  19th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D    C. 


A  Claude  E.  Hobb«,  room  204,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D   C. 

U  Manufacturing  Chemists"  A-ssoclatlon. 
Inc  .  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D    C. 

D.  (6)  $1,520. 

A  Frank  N  HofTman.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  D    C. 

B  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

D.  (6)  $4,000      E.  (9)   $3,200. 


A  John  R.  Holden,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, NW  ,  Washington.  D    C, 

B  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II).  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D    16)  $1,000.     E    (9)  $75. 


A  George  C  Holdrege.  1416  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Ncbr. 

B  Union  Paclflc  Railroad  Co  ,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr 

D    (Oi  $4,750       E    (9)  $303  45. 


A  Edw.Td  n  Hollander  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  WashlngUni.  D   C. 

B  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C, 


A  Richard  C  Holmqulst.  777  14th  Street 
NW  .   Washington,    D-   C. 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  670  Lexington  Av- 
enue.   New   York     N    Y. 

D     (6)    $020.     E.    «9l    $485  33. 


A.  Wmneld  M  Homer,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .  W.^hliigton.   D    C. 

B  O  David  Zimriiig  loci  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washlngi^jn,  U    C. 

A  J  M  Hood  3000  Mnssachusetti  Avenut 
NW  .   WuKlilnK'on     I)     C" 

B  Ami-rii  .111  Hli  .rt  Line  Rallrond  Associa- 
tion 2000  Ma»;,.i;  liu»etts  A\eiiUC  NW  ,  W.ish- 
ington    D   C 

U    (0)    $318  78 

A  Samuel  H  Home,  Munsey  Butldtnf, 
Washington,  D    C 

B  The  Slii^'rr  Manufacturing  Co.  149 
Broadway,    New    York.    N     Y 

D.    (0)   $14,700.     E.    (0)   $1,435  78. 


A  Ij\wrence  W  Horning.  1010  Peimgyl- 
vanla  Building,  W.ishlngton,  D    C. 

H  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co,,  460 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N    Y. 

A  I>inald  E  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B  Amrrir.m  Warehousemen's  Association, 
mrrchnndlse  division. 

A  J  Cllne  House.  711  14ih  Street  NW , 
W  i-hlngton.  D    C 

B  Notional  Federation  of  p, ,st  Ofllre 
Clerk.  711  14tli  Street  nW  Washington, 
D    C 

D.  (0)  $'ro<w. 

A    Hnrold    A     Houser,    1610   I   Street    NW , 

WlolllflKt-rtl      D     C 

U  Ite'ired  omcers  Asi^rlsilon  1610  I 
Street  NW  ,  W.islilngljn,  U    C, 

A  Vernon  F  Hovey,  101  Holt  Terrace, 
Mrhene,  i.uly    N    Y 

H  Nitilonal  Diilry  Prr>diirts  Corp,  260 
Xladis'Mi  Avenue,  New  York     N    Y, 

V     lOi    tiwyo      E     (0)    1020  80. 

A  Erma  D  Hubbard.  509  Rldgely  Avenue, 
AnnapolU,  Md 

B    Military    Survivors,    Inc  .    909    Pldgelf 

Avenue.    Ann.Tpulis,    VId, 
E     (0)     $10. 
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A  William  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.  Suite  501.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Hughes.  85  John  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y, 

B  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85 
John  Street   New  York.  N  Y. 

D,    16)    $150.      E     (9)    $126. 


A  William  J  Hull,  320  Cafrltz  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Afhiand  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue.  Ashland,  Ky. 

A  William  J  Hull.  326  Cafrltz  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Oho  Valley  Improvement  A«eocl«tlon, 
Inc. 

ACE  Huntley.  2000  Mauachuaetta  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Short  Line  R.Ulroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    (0)    $293,73. 

A.  W  J,  Hynei.  011  Idaho  Building.  Boise, 
Idaho, 

B  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1410  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha   Nrbr. 

E     (9)    $1.48013. 

A    Illlnola     Railroad     Asaoclatlon,     Room 
15:^0,   33   South  CInrk  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
B     (0)    $1,253  e.-i 

A  Illlnola  State  Conference  of  Building 
and  Condrucllon  Tradet,  130  North  Weill 
Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

O.    (0)    $3,000.      E.    (0)    $2,823  30 

A  Bernard  J  Imming,  777  Mth  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Aooo- 
clnllon,  777  I4lh  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D  C. 

A  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  018  16lh  Street  NW  .  Suite  501, 
Wftshlngton,  D  C 

D.    (6j    $125.83854.     K.    (9)    $2,750. 


A  InduBfrlal  Union  Department.  815  16th 
Street    NW.,   Washington.    D.    C. 

A  John  L  Ingoldsby,  Jr  .  201  World  Cen- 
ter Building,  Washington.  D    C 

B  Soclete  CommercUle  Antolne  Vloc- 
berghs,  8   A 

A    Institute   of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries. 69  East  Madls^m  Street,  Chicago,  111 
D    (6)    $1.000  78,     E    (0)    $1.900  76. 

A    Institute   of   Scrap   Iron   A   Steel,    Inc., 
17^9  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C, 
D    (01    $300      E.    (»»    $1.38, 

A    IriUrniitionnI  Aee^Mrlallon  of  Machlnlete, 
Mi.chlnlsu  Building.  Wiiahlngton,  D.  C. 
K    10)    $1,9U0. 

A  InUrnaitonal  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  W.rt-keri,  1120  10lh  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.  C 

E     (9)    $1,114. 

A    Interstate    Monufactureri    AoeocUtlon, 
10  1   105  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn, 
D     (6)    $3,000.      E.    (0)    $30.75. 

A  Iron  Ore  Leseort  Ajeocletlon.  Inc., 
W  1481  nr»t  Nation*!  Bank  BulldlOK.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

U     (6)    $1,160       E.    (9)    $2,363.91. 


A,  Cheeter  W.  Jackson,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B,  The  National  Grange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  ,    Washington,    D.    C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 

A  Robert  C.  Jackson.  Suite  504,  1145  19th 
St.'-eet  NW  .  Washington,  D,  C 

B  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N,  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,925.     E,    (9)    $100.90. 

A  David  A  James,  care  Simpson  Logging 
Co.   Shelton.  Wash 

B    Simpson  Logging  Co  ,  Shelton,  Wash. 


A    Japanese     American     Citizens     League. 

1759   Sutter   Street.   San   Francisco,   Calif. 
D    (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $375. 

A  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Offlce  Box  2013, 
Wsshlngton.    D.    C, 

B  National  As.'oclatlon  of  Postal  6ur>er- 
\lsors.  Post  Office  Box  2013,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D     (6)    $2,407,50.     E.    (9)    $38. 


A    Robert  O    Jeter.  Dresden,  Tenn, 

B    H  C  Splnks  Clay  Co  .  Paris,  Tenn.,  et  al. 

E,    (9)  $553.34. 


A  Peter  D  Joers,  810  Whittlngton  Avenue, 
Hot  Springs.  Ark, 

B  Dierks  Forests.  Inc  ,  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 


A  Gilbert  R  Johnson.  1308  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Assoctntlon,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

A    Reuben  L  Johhton. 

B  The  Farmers*  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tlvr  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  WaahlnRU)n,  D  C, 

D    (6)   $1,432  90,     E,  (9)   $444,81. 


A  W  D  Johnson,  401  T^lrd  Street  NW., 
Washmgitjn.  D    C 

B  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  ORCAB  Building,  Cedar  Raplda,  Iowa. 

A    Georue  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  L  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Aoaoclatlon  of 
America.  11 10  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D  C. 

E.    (0)  $38  87. 

A.  Lyle  W  Jones.  708  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  The  United  State*  Potters  Aoaoclatlon, 
East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

D     (Oi    %2.r,00      E    (0)    $307  74. 

A  riillllp  E  Jonee,  920  Tower  Building, 
Washlngum.  D  C. 

»  UnlUd  Htatee  Beet  Suger  Aoeoclatlon, 
»20  Tower  Building,  Waehlngton,  D.  C, 

A  Rowland  Jonee,  Jr.,  1148  19th  Street 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1149  I9th 
Street  NW  .  Wushlngum,  D  C. 

D    (Oj    $3,760.     K.   (9)    •aOO.O«. 

A.  Max  M.  lUinp«lin«n,  1700  K  Street  KW  , 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Llpocbultc  Altm«n.  Oeraghty  it  MuUlly, 
830  Minnesota  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  John  E.  Kane,  1028  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
B    American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 

60th  Street.  New  York.  N,  Y, 

D     (6)    $3,780.      E     (9)    $008  72. 


A  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D,  C. 

D,    (6)    $300.     E,    (9)    $21616. 

A  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,873. 

A  James  C.  Kelley,  1900  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1900  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

A  V/i;ilam  Edward  Kelly,  9532  Justine 
Drive.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

B.  The  Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  Zanesville.  Ohio, 
and  the  Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  of  Virginia,  607 
South  Ball  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

A,  James  P,  Kem,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

B,  National  Committee  for  Insurance  ''"\x- 
atlon,  The  Hay-Adama  House,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    (6)    $500. 

A  I,  L,  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.  C, 

B  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
AfTulrs,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

A  William  J.  Kennard,  M.  D.,  1623  L  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Mcdlcnl  Aaaoclollon,  838 
North  Dearborn  8'reet,  Chlcngo,  111. 

D.    (6)    $725.     E    (9;    $81.63. 

A  Horold  L  Kennedy,  420  CafrlU  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton,  D  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  FlndUy,  Ohio. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (0^    $372.48. 

A  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  care  The  American 
Legion,  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $87. 

A  Ronald  M  Ketcham,  Poet  Offlce  Box  351, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $496.10.     E.   (9)    $1,014.11. 

A  Omar  B,  Ketchum.  610  Wire  Building, 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

O.   (0)    $3,600.     E.   (9)    $387. 

A  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  O  Street  WW ,  noom 
924,  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B  Iniernutlonal  Longshoremen's  tt  Ware- 
houoemen'a  Union,  160  Gulden  UaU  Avenue, 
San  Pran'-Uco,  Calif. 

D,   (0)   $1,4314«.     E.   (9)    $1,338.92, 

A,  John  A  Kllllck,  740  lltb  Street  WW,, 
Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc  , 
740  nth  Street  WW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

D.  (0)   $12.60. 

A.  John  A  Kllllck,  740  11th  Street  WW., 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Aoaoclatlon,  740  lltb  Street  WW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.   (6;    $221.28. 

A.  H.  Cecil  Kllpatrlck.  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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B  Mlnot.  DeBIols  &  Maddlson,  294  Wash- 
Inrton  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

b.    (6)    «3,035.20.     E.    (9)    $11185. 

A  Kenneth  L  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa-.hington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
433  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $195.     E.    (9)    $2.48. 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2071  East  102d  Street, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  Klnc;  fc  Noble,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NVV  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Associated  Eciulpmeiit  Distributors.  30 
Ea.<it  Cedar  Street.  Chicago,   III. 

D.    (6)    $2,057.38.     E.    (9)    $2,057.38. 


A  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Wiushington,  U    C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  Lengue. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E,    (9)    $28.50. 


A.  Thomas    R.    Kinsley.    1424    leth    Street 
NW..  Room   COO.   Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  Movers"    Conference    of    America,     1424 
16th  Street   NW  ,   Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1jU. 


A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrlck.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  OfUce  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $541  88. 


A  C  W  Kitchen,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  FYesh  Fruit  k  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Stieet  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  C  Klocksln.  2649  North 
Hackett  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B  National  Board  of  F'ire  Underwriters, 
85  John  Street,  New  York.  N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    i300. 


•   1 


A.  James  F.  Kmetz.  1435  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D,  C. 

B  United  Mine  Wo'-kers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,040. 


A  Burt  L.  Knowles,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

B  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A.  Robert  M  Koch,  1015  12th  Street  NW., 
V/ashlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

E.    (9)    $37.50. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch.   1015   12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.   C. 

B.  National   Crushed   Limestone   Institute, 
Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Germalne  Krettek.  Hotel  Congressional, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American    Library   Association,   50  East 
Huron   Street.   Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $2,177.61. 


A.  Frank    W.    Kuehl.    1523    L   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American      Medical       As.soclatlon,      535 
North   Dearborn  Street.   Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $575       E.    (9)    $75  25. 


A.  Philip  G.  Kuehn,  1210  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  Inc  ,  1210  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Catherine  O.  Kuhne.  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW  ,  V/ashlngton,  D    C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc  ,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Labor-Management   Mirltlme   Commit- 
tee,  132  Tlilrd  Street  SE  .  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $0.10164.      E.    (9)    $5,C9G.88. 


A    Lake    Carriers'   Association.   305   Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  A  M  Lnmpley,  401  Third  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Engmemen,  318  Keith  Building.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $2,750. 


A  Rus.'^ell  A.  Langdon,  20th  Street  at  New 
ll.imp.shire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  20th  Street 
at  New  Hanipslure  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D    C. 

A.  Fritz  G  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B  American  Fair  Trade  Council,  Inc  ,  1434 
West    11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.    (G)    $249.96. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  ,  WashlngUm.  D    C. 

B  National  Patent  Council.  Inc.,  1434 
West  llth  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.    (6j    $999.96. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 

NW  .    WashlngUin,   D.   C. 

B.  Trinity  Improvement  Association.  Inc.. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

D     (6)   $1,275. 

A.  J.  Austin  Latimer,  Suite  1138.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $450. 

A  John  Lawler,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.  Y. 

B  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accouuiaius,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.    (G)    $::50.      E.    (0)    $100. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American    Trucking    A-ssoclatlons,    Inc  , 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (C;    $612.50.     E.    (9)   $4  20. 


A.   Ivy  Lee   and  T.   J.   Ross.   405   Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,249.99.     E.   (9)   $6,543.27. 


A.  LegishUlve  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,010.      E.    (9)    $1,710.58. 


A    G     E     Lelghty.    401    Third   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Hni  I^'yshon.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.   N     Y. 

B  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  125 
Park   Avenue.  New   York.   N.   Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98.      E.    (9)    $3,350.40. 

A  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y..  and 
1701    K   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $11,19793.     E.    (0 )    $11,197.93. 


A.  L  Blaine  LllJenquUt,  917  15th  Street 
NV  ,  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  604  Mission  Street.  Sau  Francis  ;o, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,125.      E     (9)     $434  59. 


A    Lester      W.      Llndow.      1735      DeSales 
Street  NW  ,  WashlngUm.  D    C. 


A.  Ch.arles  B  Llpscn.  Suite  215,  OeSales 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
Sjxjnsored  Active  Ballot  Club.  Washington. 
D.  C. 


R  ;bert  O  LItschert,  1200  18th  Street  .NW  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  As.sr»clatlon  of  Electric  Cos.. 
l-'OO   18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $a50.     £.    (9)  (109.45. 


A  Norman  M  Llttell,  1826  JefTerson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians.  Window  Rock, 
Ariz. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $25. 

A  Walter  J.  Little.  944  TranEportatlon 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.   Washington,   D    C. 

D.    (6)  $1.212  50.      E.    (9)  $145  89. 

A  John  M.  Llttlepage,  840  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Arthur  Y.  Lloyd,  1025  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  B  x  860,  Lexington. 
Ky 

D.    (6)  $330.     E.    (9)  $47  78. 

A  Gordon  C.  Locke.  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

B  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey Building,  Washington.  D    C. 

£.    (9)  $100. 

A  George  E  Long,  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.N.  Y. 

B.  Eut;ene  R  Plckrell,  10  East  40lh  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

D     (6)  $C0.     E.    (0)  $00. 

A  Le'.n.Trd  Lopez.  Room  303.  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  Room  303.  1034 
Vermont  Avenue   NW ,   Washington.   D    O. 

D.    (6)  $2,469  62.     E.    {9)  $15. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Lovett,  1145  19lh  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  ReUll  Federation.  1145  19lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.   Otto  Lowe,   Cape  Charles,  Va. 
B    National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)  $750. 


A.  Lowensteln.  Pitcher.  Spence.  Hotch- 
klsB,  Amann  &  Parr,  25  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc  ,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WashlnKton.  D   C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  17C  West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 
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A.  Scott  W.  Lucai,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW  ,   Washington,    D.    C. 

B    Enimco    Insurance    Co..    South    Bend 

Ind. 

D.    (6)  J500. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW  .  Wa^hlngto^.  D.  C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  As.socla- 
tlon, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  IlL 

D.    (6)  $1,000. 

A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  .^ve- 
nue NW,  Washington.  D  C. 

n  l:rgu:;ir  common  Carrier  Conference, 
1424  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D   C. 

D     (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washiimton   D  C 

B.  Republic  of  P.majua.  Panama,  Panama. 

D     (6,1  $5(10. 

A    Scott  W    Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 

nup  NW  ,  Wavh;r.K'i>n    D   C 

B  Rtmdside  BusinesB  Association.  646 
North  .Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago    111 

D     {6)  $000. 

A.  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue .NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  J.j£eph  E  Seagram  &  Sons.  It^c.  375 
Pnrk  Avenue.  New  York,  N    Y 

D    (6;  $1,250. 

A.  -Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wa.shmgton,  D    C. 

B  Western  Medical  Corp,  415  423  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  lU. 

D    (6i  $1,000. 

A  Scott  W  Luras.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  World  Commerce  Corp  .  445  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y. 

D    (6j  $l.-2bO. 


A.  John  A  McCart,  Room  716,  900  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Ermployees,  900  P  Street  NW.,  WashUigton, 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,761.90.      E.    (9)    $46.80. 

A  Charles  E.  McCarthy.  1501  Broadwav, 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions, Inc  ,   1501   Broadway.  New  York    N    Y 

D.    (6)    $390.      E.    (9)    $135.65. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalna,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Distilled    Spirits   Institute.    1132    Penn- 
sylvania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  J.  L.  McCasklU.  1201  16th  Street  "fJW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Divi.<.inn  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.chington,  D  C. 

D(C)  $79980.     E.  (9)  $131.58. 


A     Robert    S.    McClelland.    Duncan.    Okla. 

B    National   Association   of  Soil   Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A  McClure  &  McClure.  626  Washington 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  .  515  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A    Angus  McDonald. 

B  The  K.irmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oner- 
ative  Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1.C6720.      E.    (9)    $290  10. 


A  Joseph  J  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealtli  Building.  Pittsburgh    Pa 

D.    (6)    $3,304.85.     E.    (9)    $500 


A.  Lura«  &  Thomas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washinrton.  D    C 

B.  Adolph    von    Zedlltz.    60    Sutton    Place 
South,  New  York,  N    Y. 


A.  Milton  F  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D    C 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington    D    C 

D.  (6)  •750.  .v.. 

A  J...hn  C.  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago    111 

D    (6)  $2,045  84.      E.  (9)   $48.77. 

A  A  E  Lyon,  401  Third  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor   Executives'  Association 

D    I  6  I   »900. 

A  U-Roy  E  Lyon,  Jr..  630  West  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

n  Califurnla  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco    Calif 

D    (6)   $1,875.      E.   (8}  $1,515.80. 

A    Charlton  H.  Lyons,  Sr.,  Suite  1600.  Beck 
Building.  Shreveport.  La. 
E    (9)  $7,964  59. 

A    Robert  J  McBrlde,  1424  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

13  Carrier  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  AssociaUons.  Inc  1424 
ICih  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D    C 

D.  (6)  11,375. 

A.  William  C  MeCamant,  1145  19th 
Street    NW  .   Washlnpton,   D    C 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D    (6,  $1,500      E    (9,  $20. 


A.  Joseph    T.    McDonnell,   425    13th    Street 
NW  ,  Washincton,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Association    of   EHectrlc    Com- 
panies,   1200    18th    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

A    Robert  P.  McElroy,  801  Sheraton  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B    National   Retail   Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st   Street,  New  York    N    Y 

E    (9)  $125.95.  ■       * 

A    E      D      McElvaln,     1625    I     Street    NW.. 
WashlngUm,  D.  C. 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum      Co..      Bartlesvllle 
Okla. 

E.    (9)    $320. 

A.  Joseph   A.   McElwain.   500   Main   Street 
Deer  U>dge.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 
D-    (6)    $781.26.     E.    (9)    $1,013.82. 

A    A      J.    McFarland,     126    North    Eighth 
Street.  Sterling.  Kans.  ^ 

D.    (6)    $999.99.     E.    (9)    $150. 


A    Edward  P.  McGinnis,  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 


A    Thomas    Edward    McGrath,    4012    14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D   C 

vw    S"".!,'!-'^"'   ^-   ^-   ^-   *°12    14th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $225.      E.    (8)    $225. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $1,418.15. 

A    Winian  H.  McLln,  1201  IGth  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Ptederal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,622.50.     E.    (9)    $74  25. 


A    Clarence    M.    McMillan,    1424    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1424  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Ralph   J.    McNair.    1701    K   Street    NT\' , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  AssociaUon  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6>    $975.     E.    (9>    $32.10. 

A.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  610  Wire  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $30. 

A.  Charks  R.  McNeill,  730  15th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
3eth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D     (6)    $425.      E.    (9)    $528  45. 

A  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  Tnc  , 
Development  Fund  (Legislative  i ,  8001  Jen- 
kins Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $4,450.      E.    (9)  $6  05. 

A  William  P  MacCracken.  Jr  ,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Frankel    Brothers,    521    Fifth    Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y. 

E.  (9)    $1.25. 

A.  John  G    Macfarlan,  1503  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Railway  E.xpress  Agency,  Inc.,  1503  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6}    $1,290.32.     E.    (9)    $375.49. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  Room  1018.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Emergency  Tariff  Commit- 
tee.  Room    1018,    1028   Connecticut   Avenue 
Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

D.  (6j    $2,998. 

A.  Maclay,  Morgan  &  Williams,  76  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $1,695.64. 

A.  William  J.  Mahon,  Broadway,  New  York, 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State. 

A.  John  H.  Mahoney,  80  Broad  Street   New 

York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Seaboard   &  Western   Airlines.   Inc     80 
Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $250, 


A.  Carter      Manasco,      4201      Chesterbrook 
Road.  Palls  Church,  Va. 

B.  National    Business    Publications     Inc 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    {6)    $1,800. 

A.  Carter      Manasco.      4201      Chesterbrook 
Bead,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

B.  National     Coal     AssoclaUon,     Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6;    $3,000.     E.   (8)  $210. 

A.  Manufacturing    Chemist*'   Association. 
Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington   D   C 
D.    (6;    $2,375.     E.    ^9;    $2,375. 
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A.  Olya  MarRolln.   1637  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     Council     of    Jewish     Women. 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street.  New  YorJc.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6j    $1,625.78.     E.    (9)   $85.95. 


A.  James    Mark.    Jr.,    1435    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D    C. 

B.  United   Mine   Workers   of   America,   900 
15th  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (&)   $3,790. 

A.  Rodney  W.   Markley,   Jr  ,  Wyatt   Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $4,200.     E.    (9)    $1,418  15. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  414  Crandall  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National     Wool     Growers     Association, 
414  Crandall   Bulldlnc;.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $2,49J.99.      E.    (9)    $1,234.85. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1012  14tli  Street 
NW  .  Washinn;ton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc  ,  1012  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $44.     E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  Fred  T.  Marshall.    1112-18    19th   Street 
NW.,  Wnshins;ton.  D.  C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South  Main 

Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  J.  Paull  Marshall.  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Wa.^hinglon.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $037.50.     E.    (9)    $71.77. 


A.  Mason.     Knudsen,     Dickeson     &     Berk- 
heimer.  714  Stuart   Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Furnatn  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.    (9;    $298.23. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  P'ederatlon  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,029.     E.    (9)    $472.05. 


A.  David  Mathews,  Jr.,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  345  Fourth 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $230.69. 


A  P.  H.  Mathews,  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  As.'-ociation  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

D.    (&)  $1,050.65.     E.    (9)  $905.78. 


A.  C  V.  fc  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  Inc..  271  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $250.      E.    (9)    $9.80. 


A.  Cyrus  H  Maxwell,  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washlngtnn,D.  C. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

D.   (6)    $750.50.     E.    (9)    $31.10. 


A.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 17  Molton  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
E.    (9)    $2,725. 

A.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Ellis  E  Meredith.  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  American    Association    of    Nurservmen, 
635  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
E.    (9)    $8. 

A    J    T    Metcalf,    1002    L   &    N   Building. 
Louisville.  Kv. 
E.    (9)    $335.17. 

A.  James    G     Mlchaux.    1145    19th    Street 
NW  ,    Wash'ngton.    D.    C. 

B.  American    Retail   Federation,    1145    19th 
Street    NW  ,   Washington.   D     C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (0)    $139.20. 


A    Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  Ea.st  Jef- 
ferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 
E.    (9)  $1,271.92. 


A.  Louis  J.  Michot,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D    C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $56  55. 


A    G    R    Mllburn.  Grassrange,  Mont. 
B    American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)  $72.18. 


A.  Clarence  R    Miles,   1615  H  Street   NW  . 
V/ashln'^ton.  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce   of    the   United 
States,  1615  U  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Military    Survivors,    Inc.,    509    Rldgely 
Avenue.  Annapolis.  Md. 

D.    (6)    $3,428.      E.    (9)    $1,89415. 


A.  Milk    Industry    Found? tlon,    1145    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Miller  fz  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Amherst  College,  Amherst.  Mass..  and 
DeerllelqJ^  Academy,   Deerfleld.  Ma«;8. 

D.    (6)    $966.66."    E.    (9)    $202.03. 


A.  Miller    &    Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  Blue    Cross    A.ssoclatlon.    55    East    34th 
Street.  New  York,  N   Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.      E.    (9)    $5  89. 


A.  Miller  k  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
A'Tinie  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B    Blue    Shield    Medical    Care    Plans,    425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $1,040.      E.    (9)    $27. 

A  Miller  tc  Chevalier.  ICOl  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  Nellie  Buckingham,  care  of 
Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $15,700.     E.   (9)    $24.01. 

A.  Miller  k  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Wa.'^hlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp..  90 
Broad  street.  New  Ynrk.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $10,000.      E     (9)    $107  77. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  MayHuwer  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex  .  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  1028  Electric  Building, 
Houston,  Tex 

D.    (6)    $2,260. 


A  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

B  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co  ,  Newgulf,  Tex  , 
and  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 

A  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Farnam  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $2,430.      E.    (9)    $695  14. 

A  Harold  C  Miller.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wathlngton,  D  C. 

B.  American  S<x;lety  of  Compo«ers.  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers.  675  Mudibon  A. tnue. 
New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6>    $1,200. 


A.  Claude  Mlnard.  215  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B  California  'Railroad  Assoclat.on,  215 
Market  Street.  San  P'ranclsco.  Calif. 


A  Seymour  S  MIntz,  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Tennessee  Products  &  Chemical  Corp., 
'Nashville.  Tenn. 

A.  Seymour  S  Mlntz,  Wllllnm  T.  Plumb. 
Jr  .  Robert  K  Elfler.  and  Richard  A.  Mullens, 
810  Cjlorado  Building.  Washington,  D    C. 

B  American  Discount  Co.  of  Getiri^la. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 

A.  Seymour  S  Mintz.  William  T  Plumb, 
Jr  .  Robert  K  Rifler.  and  Richard  A  MuMens, 
810  Colorado  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston.  Tex. 

A  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N   Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $410. 


A.  Mobllehome    Dealers    National    Asfocla- 
tlon.   39   South    LaSalle   Street.    Chicago.    111. 
E.    (9)  $1,751  13. 


A    M   D  Mobley. 

B    American    Vocational    Association,    Inc. 

A.  Harry  L  MofTctt.  1102  Elng  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)   $1,650.     E.  (9)    $25  14. 

A  Albert  H  Monacelll.  161  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds.  Inc  .  161  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

A    Marlon  S    Monk,  Jr  .  Batchelor    Ln 
B.  National  Association  of  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A  Donald  Montgomery,  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  As.^ioclation,  221  West 
57th  Street.   New   York.  N    Y. 

D.    (6)  $400.      E    (9)  $54  55. 

A  Walter  H  Moorman,  4650  East-West 
Highway,  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Assr)clatlon,  2  North 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.    (6)  $2,500. 

A  .'^IIas  A  Morehouse.  Post  Office  Box  4085. 
Jefferson   Manor,   Alexandria,   Va. 

B.  P.  W.  Clarke,  112  NorlJi  St.  Asaph  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 
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A.  Jo  V  Morgan,  Jr..  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Whiteford,  Hart,  Carmody  ft  Wllaon, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1.24998. 

A  Morlson.  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,   Washington.   D.   C. 

B  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $1.21. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams. 
1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington. 
D    C. 

B.  Brewers'  Association  of  America.  188 
West  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  IlL 

A  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania   Building.  Washington,  D    C. 

B  Ford  Motor  Co.  3000  Schaefer  Road. 
DeartHjrn.  Mich. 

A  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D    C. 

B  Lewis.  Field,  DeOoff  &  Stein,  Penthouse. 
DeYuung  Building,  San  Francisco,  CallX. 

A  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams. 
Pennsylvania  Building,   Washington.   D    C. 

B  Salyer  Water  District.  Post  OfBce  Box 
488.  Corcoran,  Calif. 

A  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N   Y. 


A.  Walter  J.  Munro,  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Emmett  J.  Murphy.  6737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co., 
National  Building.  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Ray  Murphy^  60  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

B  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y 

D.    (6)    $118.75. 

A    Mutual    Savings   Banks    Committee   on 
Taxation,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $4,000.      E.    (9)    $829.50. 


A  Paul  A.  Nagle.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Room  403,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Postal  Transport  Association, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  403, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6j  $3,000. 

A  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,150.60.     E.   (9)  $2,150.50. 


A  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrams, 
1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington 
D    C 

B    West     Coast     Pipeline     Co,     Mercantile 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A    Giles  Morrow,  Suite  610.   HUB  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D    C. 

D.    (6)    $4,99908.      E     (9)    $99  38. 


A  H  8  Mosebrook,  220  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N    Y 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  220 
East  42d  SUeet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Harold  G.  Mosler,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D   C. 

B  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D    (6)    $4,056.     E    (9)    $276  40. 


A  Winiam  J  Mougey,  General  Motors 
Corporation.  WashlngUjn.  D.  C. 

B  C»eneral  Motors  Corporation,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A    Movers    Conference    of    America.    1424 
16th   Street   NW  .   Washington.  D    C 
D.    (6)    $347.60.      E    (C)    $347.50. 


A.  T  H  Mullen.  711  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Paper  ft  Pulp  Association 
122  Eusi  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A  T.  H  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association,  230 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.N.  Y. 

A.  National  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools.  Suite  407,  2400  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona 
Minn. 

D.    (6)  $14,562.50.      E.    (9)  $309.59. 


A  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)  171,996.37.    E.    (9)  $14,391.69. 


A  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  1415  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (&)  $3,394.81.    E.    (9)  $5,855.82. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D    C 
D.   (fl)  $440,749.61.     E.  (9)  $16,250.34. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $224.19.      E.    (9)    $224.19. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

A.   National    Association  of  Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  2013,  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6)    $13,618.     E.    (9)    $6,027.95. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and' 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,236.    B.  (9)  $2,235. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Tex 
D,  (6)  $3,144.57.    E.  (9)' $232.27. 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
sations. 1424  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C, 
D.  (6)  $9,184.99.    E.  (9)   $682.50. 

A.  National  Bureau  for  Lathing  ft  Plaster- 
ing. 311  Tower  Building.  1401  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Business  Publications.  Inc., 
1413  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6j    $256,188.22.     E.    (9)    $2,901.02. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  802  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
City. 

D.  (6)    $5,050.     E.    (9)    $9,687.87. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations,  Roorn  601,  1625  I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $862.41. 

A.  The  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of 
Taxes  on  TransporUtlon,  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6^  $4,712.80.     E.    (9)  $4,367. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chlcaeo. 
111.  ^ 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  OfBce  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $11,678.95.     E.    (9)    $11,678.95. 

A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mail,  Inc., 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $631.25. 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $5,519.43. 

A.  National  CouncU,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9j    $330.76. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  First  Class  MaUers,  352 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,933.55.     E.    (9)    $5,287.26. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Airlines  Association.  1328 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $5,550.     E.    (9)    $1,990.08. 

A.  National   Crushed  Limestone   Institute. 
Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6;    $594.90.     E.    (9)    $594.90. 


A.  National  Economic  Council.   Inc..   7501 
Empire  State  Building.  New  York.  N   Y 
D.    (6)    $2,760.     E.    (9)    $2,314.18. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.  C.  • 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  Ea.st  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   $236.28.     E.   (9;   $236.28. 
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A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Profc  :-  >:Tal  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Aveni'.e  NW  ,  Washington,  D,  C. 

D.    (G)    $24,165.70.      E.    (9)    »2,237.22. 


A.  National     Federation     of    Federal     Em- 
plovees.  1729  G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    ^6)    $102,665.54.      E.    (9)    $12.005  51. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.   C. 

D.    (6)   $206,153.77.      E    (9)   $65.642  05. 


A    National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  .street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,487.17.      E.   (9)    $1,487  17. 


A    National  Orange,  744  Jackson  Place  NW.. 
Washington,  D,  C. 
D.  (6}  $14,100. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1025 
f  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $7,191.52.     E.  (9)   $12,145.82. 


A.   National    Independent    Dairies    A.-Jsorla- 
tlon,  1627  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
£.  (9)  $250. 


A  National  Independent  Meat  Parkers  As- 
sociation, 740  nth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,593  37.      E    (9)  $1,676.58. 


A  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  and  M  Streets  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 

D.   (6)   $267,602.73.      E.  (9)   $1.  768.55. 


A.   National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East   17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 
D.  (6)  $3,949  59. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlnglon. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1.30.43.      E.    (9)    $2,396.21. 


A.   National     Milk     Producers     Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $1,751.50.      E.   (Q)    $332  75. 


A     National   Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  (9)  $770.51. 

A.   National   Parkinsr   Association,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW  ,   Wivthlngton,   D.   C. 


A.  Naticjiial  Postal  Transport  A.'soclatlon. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $8.2r3.51.      E     (9)    $8,273  51. 

A.  National    Reclamation    A<!.'?orlatlon.    897 
National    Pre.ss   Bulidin<?.   WnshiiiKton,   D    C. 
D.    (6)    $7.26608       E     (9)    $10,768  73. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 


A.  National  Retail   Merchants   Association, 
100  West  31  Street.  New  Ytjrk,  N  Y. 
E.    (9)    $4,880.38. 


A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congresn, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $24,424.99.     E.    (9)    $10,827  24. 


A.   National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, 801    19th  Street   NW  ,  Wa.'^hln(,'ton,  D.  C. 
D,    (6)    $12,86930.      E     (9)    $10,381.71. 


A    N.itional    Society    of    Professional    En- 
pineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Wasiiington,  D   C. 
D.    (6)    $217.22747.      E.    (9)    $1,4C9.95. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retrenders  B.  National  A.«jioc!atlon  of  Electric  Corn- 
Association,  Inc..  1012  14lh  Street  NW,  panles.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
Wn  hlngton.  D.  C.  D   C. 

D.    (6)    $61,      E.    (9j    $61.  D.    (6)    $945.      E.    (9)   $39.20. 


A  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $3,358.48.     E.    (9)    $2.678  67. 


A,  National  Wool  Growers  AssoclatJon,  414 

Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $11.9C9.      E.    (9)    $6,190.75. 


A.  Nationwide  Committee  of  Industry. 
Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $37,825.      E.    (9)    $15,335.91. 

A.  Robert  R  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K    Street    NW.,   Washington.    D.    C. 


A.  William  S.  Neal,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
2  East  48th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Samuel  E    Neel.  1001   15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.      E.    (9)    $4,671.22. 


A  A  Z  Nelson.  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)  $17.80. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building. 
Wnshin';ton,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (Q)    $1,500.      E     (9)    $400. 

A.  Paul  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $20. 

A.  George  S.  Newcomer,  900  First  National 
Bank  Bulldinir,  BalU.more,  Md. 

B  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co..  1607 
Mercantile  Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Hersche!  D  Newsum,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  ,  Washl-.'ton.  D  C. 

B.  1  he  National  Clrange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $3,750. 

A.   New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  I>)ck  A.sso- 
clatlon.  161  Williams  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)    $4,250.      E.    (9)    $4.467  25. 


A.   New    York    Stock     Exchange,     11     Wall 
Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
E.    (9)    $3,000. 


A.  Russ  Nixon,  1319  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D    C. 

B  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  11  East  31st  Street.  New 
York.  N.   Y. 

D.    (6 1    $747.51.     E.    (9)    $260. 

A.  Henry  G.  Nolda.  1729  G  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D     ' 

D,   (6)    I2.C92.34.     K.   (9)    #76.30. 


A.  O.    L.    Norman.    1200    18th    SUeet    NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


A  Robert  H  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  International  As.^oclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  11C5  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D   C 

E     (9i    $1.279  79. 

A  H.irry  E  Northam.  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A    Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardvocd  Mnn-' 
ufacturers  A.«soclallon,  Washington  Avenue, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

D     (6)    $100. 


A  F  M  Norton,  1731  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ing'' n.  D.  C. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW  .  W;ushlngton.  D    C. 

D.    (6 1  $300.      E  ^9)  $25.25.     , 


A.  Brlce  O  Brlen,  1102  Ring  Building. 
V.'ashlngton.  D  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $1,250. 

A.  E  H  O  Connor,  176  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

D.    (6)    $29.053  87. 

ARE  O'Connor.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
122  East  42d  Sucet.  New   York,  N    Y. 


A  Herbert  R  O'Conor,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D    C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  ,  1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 
and    11   Broadway,   New    York.  N.    Y. 

A.  Robert  J  ODonnell,  Majestic  Theater 
Building.  Dallas,  Tex. 

B  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions, Inc  ,   1501   Broadway,   New   It'ork.  N.   Y. 


A  Eugene  O  Dvmne.  Jr  ,  Southern  Build- 
ing. Wa.'lui:t;ti;n.   D    C 

B  The  Associated  Buslne.-is  Publications, 
305  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,335.      E     (9)    $140  67. 


A  Eucene  O  Dunne,  Jr  ,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N   Y. 

E.    (9)  $177  15. 

A    Ohio     Railroad      Association.      16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)  $2C4.50. 

A.  Alvln  E  OllTer.  600  Folger  Building, 
Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Folger  Building.  Washington. 
D  C 

D.    (6)   $63  47.      E    (9)  $1. 


A.  E  L.  Oliver,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Latkar  Bxireau  of  Middle  West  1001  Con- 
necticut .^v.nup  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
11  South  LtiStille  Street.  Chicago,   III. 
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A  Fred  N.  Oliver.  110  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  and  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B  National  As.'soctatlon  of  Mutual  Savlnps 
Banks  and  Mutual  S.ivmgs  Banks'  Committee 
on  Taxation.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $50. 

A  Robert  Oliver.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shinr;ton.  D  C. 

n  Mori.-ion.  Murphy.  Clapp.  and  Abrams. 
1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A  Clarence  H  Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D   C. 

B  Tiie  Anierlcan  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (C;  $2,490.      E.  (9)  114.82. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1015  12lh  Street  NV'., 
W.ushlngton.  D   C. 

B  National  Agricultural  I  Imestone  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1015  12lh  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $12. 

A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
B.'-akenien,  O.  R.  C.  6i  B.  building.  Cedar 
Rnplds,  Iowa 

E.    (9)  $4,197  12. 


A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington 
Buildnig,   Washington,   D.   C. 

B  nie  National  Grange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6;    $900.      E.    (9)    $1135. 

A.  Jy^vell  H.  Parker,  605  Colorado  Bulld- 
Intj.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Maryland  Electronic  Manufacturing 
Co.,  C'.iUige  Park,  Md  ;  W.  A.  SheafTer  Pen 
Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa:  Record  Industry 
Association  of  America,  New  York.  N.  Y  ; 
and   Stores  Broadcasting   Co..   Miami   Beach, 

ria. 

D.    (6)    $5,300. 


B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  P^dio 
k  Machine  Workers,  1126  IGth  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D   C. 

D.   (6j    $1,031. 

A.  Phllco  Corp.,  Tioga  and  C  Stretts, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  J.    E.    Phillips,    225    Bu:^h    Street,    San 
Francisco,  Cailf. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  225 
Buih  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  \ 

D.    (6)  $250. 


A  A  Lee  Pnr.sons,  1145  19th  Street  NV.'., 
Suite  504,  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501 
Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.    (6)    $337.50.      E.    (9)    $153  06. 


A    James  G.   Patton. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (d)    $1,250.      E.    (9)    $700.39. 


A.  Eugene  R.  Flckrell.  10  East  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Albert  T.  Pierson,  54  Meadow  Street. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.,  54  Meadow  Street,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

D.    (6)  $71.23.    E.    (9)  $87.23. 


A    ClayU)n  L    Orn.  539  South  Main  Street, 

Fmdlay.  Ohio. 

B     The  Ohio  Oil  Co  .  Flndlay,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)  $1,585.03, 

A.  Morris  E  Osburn,  Central  TriiLt  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee, 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D   C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D   C. 

D.    (6)  $69. 

A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  O  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW..  Washington 
D  C. 

D.    (6)  $3,365.39.     E.    (9)  $29  40. 


A  Mrs  Theodor  Oxholm.  19  East  92d 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Asscx-latlon, 
25  California   Street.   San   Francisco.   Calif. 
D.    (6)  $200.      E.    (9)  $1,625.01. 

A  Edwin  F  Padberg,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Everett  L.  Palmer.  901  Hamilton  Street. 
Allentown.  Pa 

B    Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light   Co..    901 
Hamllt^m  Street,  Allentown.  Pa. 
E     (9j   $6265. 

A  Lew  M  Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Post  Office  Box  356,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis    Mo. 

D.    (6i    $3,250. 

A  Joseph  O.  Parker.  531  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
4401   East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando.  Fla 

E     («;    $2  55. 

A  Joseph  O  Parker.  531  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 

B  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries,  69   East  MadWon    Street.  Chicago    111 

D.    (6;    $562.50,     E.    (9)    $4. 


A  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison, 575  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
551   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E     (9)    $978  08. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rl.son.  575  Madl£on   Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B  Encyclopaedia  Brlttanlca  Films  Inc, 
WUmette,  ill. 

E.    (9)    $82.52. 

A.  Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt.  14  Wall  Street. 
Ne-w  York.  N.  Y. 

A.   Albert  A   Payne. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estat* 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $177.24. 


A  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B  Family  Tux  Association.  1616  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $2,700.      E,    (9)    $488.58. 


A.  Francis  E.  Perkins.  21  School  Street. 
Concord.  N  H. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  North  Sta- 
tion. Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6^    $550.      E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson. 

B  Georgia  Power  Co..  75  Marietta  Street, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  Iris  Peterson,  4201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Une  Stewards  and  Stewardesses  As- 
sociation, International,  55th  and  Cicero 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A  J  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Ofllce  Box  111 
(208  South  Tennessee).  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  (legislative 
fund  ) ,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

D.    (6j  $1,825.     E.    (9)  $228  44, 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  208  South  Tennes- 
see. Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  J  Hardin  Peterson,  Box  111  (208  South 
Tennessee  I ,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $27.94. 

A  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr..  488  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  A«.soclatlon  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $67.50. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

A  Piper  &  Marbury,  900  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co  ,  1607 
Mercantile    Trust    Building,    Baltimore     Md 

E.  (9)  $1.32. 

A.  Plains    Cotton    Growers.    Inc.,    220-221 
Lubbock    National    Building.    Lubbock     Tex 
D,    (6)    $110,189.60.     E.    (9j    $2,025. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6j  $765.25. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  418  Muneey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418 
Munsey   Building,   Washington,  D.   C. 

E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Prank  M.  Porter.  50  West  50th  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Infititute,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Nelson  J.  Post,  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $200.      E.    (9J    $17.63. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent    Petroleum    Association    of 
America.    1110    Ring    Building,    Washington, 

E.   (9)    $11.67. 

A.  Prefabricated  Home  Manufacturers'  In- 
stitute. 1117  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $27,600.     E.    (9)    $2,200. 


A.  William    H.   Press.    1616   K    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington    Board    of    Trade.    1616    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,800. 

A.  Herman  P.  Pressler,  Post  OfBce  Box  2180, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Offlc* 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 
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A.  Allen  I.  Pretzman,  150  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

B  Sctoto-Sandusky  Conservancy  District, 
150  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Harry  E.  Proctor,  319  Investment  Bulld- 
lii','.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Oliver  &  Donnally.  319  Investment 
EuUUlng.  Washington,  D   C. 

D.    (6)    ei35.     E.    (9)    $23.20. 


A.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Indu'trles,  304  Empire  Bunk  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Purcell  Si  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C, 

B.  Detroit  Bakery  Employers'  Council,  2901 
Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.    (9)    $27.12. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Government  Development  Bank  for 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  P  R. 

£.    (9)    $202.36. 


A.  Alexander  Purdon.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $251.81. 


A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 


A  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr  ,  Room  607,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society_  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations.  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $9,916.65.      E.    (9)    $6,243.95. 


A  Alex  Radln,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $337.48. 


A.  Mrs.    Richard    G.    Radue.    3406    Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers,    700   North    Rush   Street,    Chicago, 


A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Offlce 
Box  798.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

D.    (Q)    $14880.      E.    (9)    $108  70. 


A.   Railway   Labor   E.xocutlves"    Association, 
401   Third  Street   NW..   Washington,  D.   C. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $42.51. 

A  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1612  I  Street  NW.. 
WaslUngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1612  I  Street 
KW  ,  Washington,  D  C.  / 

D.    (6)    $425.      E.    (9)    $104.14. 


A.  Thomas  M    Raj-sor,  1366  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Joseph  H.   Ream,   1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Columbia     Broadcasting     System,     Inc., 
485  Madlsou  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Stanley  Rector,  Hotel  Washington,  Suite 
506.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Unemployment   Benefit  Advisors.   Inc. 
D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A  Otle  M  Re<'d,  1107  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.   C. 

B  National  Creameries  As.soclatlon,  817 
New  York  Building,  St    Paul.  Minn. 

D.    (6>    $1,876.     E.    (B)    $1,243.91. 

A.  William  T.  Reed,  11  Fourth  Street  SE  . 
Wiishlngton.  D.  C 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  ,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (0)    $600. 


A  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  ,  1424 
16th  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $5,293.21.      E     (9i    $5,293.21. 


A  James  Francis  RclUy,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  ,  929  E 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $575. 


A.  Louis     H.     Renfrow,     1000     Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amherst    Coal    Co.,  Port  Amherst  Sta- 
tion, Charleston,  W.  Va.,  et  al. 

D.    (6;    $5,000.      E.    (9)    $6,70268. 


A  Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A    Retired     Officers'     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $71,526.25. 

A.  Retirement   Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  .States  Government, 
900    F   Street    NW  ,    Room    906.    Washington 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,596.     E     (9)    $10.282  24. 


A.  Hubert  M.  Rhodes,  740  11th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  As.soclatlon,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  M.idlson,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $575.      E.    (9)    $4.80. 


A    Thomas  E.  Rhodes,  219  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Slgfrled   Olsen,    1    Drumm   Street,    San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Roland  Rice.  618  Perpetual  Building. 
Wa.shlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  14::4 
16th   Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.   C 

D.    (6)  $755. 

A.  Theron  Jennings  Rice,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U,  S.  A. 

A.  Bill  Richards,  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Edward  McGee  Rider.  Munsey  Building 
Wa.shlngton,   D.   C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 


A.  Harry  H  RIeck.  Preston.  Md. 

B.  National   Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Ttx. 


A  John  J.  Higgle,  744  Jackson  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D   C. 

B.  National  CovjncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,02496.     K.    (»)    $56  71. 


A.  George  D  Riley.  815  16lh  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   D    C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,029.     E     (0)    $40685. 


A  John  J  Riley,  1128  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages. 


A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers. 


A  E  W  Rlnlng  Suite  323  1028  Connecticut 
Avrnuc   NW  .  Wii.slungton.  D    C 

B  Wentern  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion,  Post   Office   Box   742    Great  Falls,  Munt. 

D.    (6)   $300.      E    i9)   $255  25. 


A  Paul  H  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Society  of  Profepslonal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D    C 

D.    (6)  $250. 

A  Roberts  Dairy  Co  ,  4460  Farnnm  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr 

E.    (9)  $382  14. 


A  Frank  L  Roberts,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   1306.  Washington,   D    C 

B  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $250. 


A  Charles  A.  Robln.son,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coopernllvp  As. 
soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.    (61  $123  75. 


A  Edward  O  Rcjdgers.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  Air  Tran.sport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington] 
D  C. 

D.    (6)    $950.      E     (9)    $43. 


A  Frank  W  Rogers,  6ult«  801,  1701  K 
Street   NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Western  Oil  and  G.-us  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $4,213.50. 

A  Goorpe  B  Roscoe,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

n  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1918 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D    C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A  George  B  Roscoe.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Wasliliigton,  D  C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Roland  H  Rnwe,  400  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

B.  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers'  A.S80- 
clatlon.  Inc..  400  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Harris  A  C.askey,  Wire 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  231 

South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $10.533  75.   'E.    (9)    $1,400.59. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Harris  &  Caskey  600 
Wire  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B.  Rayon  Staple  Fiber  Producers  Associa- 
tion, 7318  Empire  State  Building,  New  York, 
N    T. 

D    (6)  $15938.    E.   (9)  $495  19. 


A.  C.  E   Schwab,  Box  26,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
B    Emergency   Lead-Zinc   Committee,   1102 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)  $4,600.     E.    (9)   $9,400. 


A  Robert  M.  Ruddlck,  738  Shorcham 
Biillding.  Washington,  D    C. 

B  United  Air  Unes,  5969  South  Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  John  Porney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D    C. 

B.  TTie  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

A  Albert  R  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
PoKt  Office  Box  ogo,*).  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $462  48.     £    (9)    $218  12. 


A  Horace  Russell,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

B  Unltetl  States  Savings  and  Ixjan  League, 
221    North   La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6|    $481^25.     E.    (9)    $11584. 

A  M  O  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
WashlnRtfin.  D    C 

B  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
67th  Street,  New  York,  N    Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E     (9)    $323  19. 


A.  J.  A.  Schwab,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A    Seaboard    &   Western    Airlines,   Inc.,   80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.    (9)  $450. 

A  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14ih  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C. 

A  HolUs  M  Seavey,  532  Shoreham  Build- 
ing  Washlngtoii,  D   C. 

B  C;ear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreliam  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Harry  See.  401  Tlilrd  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
Ingum.  D  C. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.    (9)    $10.46. 


A    Richard  C.  Shlpman. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

D.    (6j    $642.     E.    (9)    $116.76. 


A,  Robert    L.     Shortle,    801     International 
Building,  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  cniarles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise   Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6^  $625. 

A    Silver  Users   Association,   1612   I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,451.90.     E.    (9)    $902.04. 


A.  William  H  Ryan,  room  303  1029  Ver- 
mont  Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   D    C. 

B  District  Lntlge  No  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  303  Medical  Science 
Building.  Wa.shlngton.  D    C. 

D.    (6)    $2.965  99.      E     (9)    $60. 


A  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C 

D.    (6)    $1,125.      E.    (9)    $64  65. 


A  Robert  A  Saltzsteln,  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing,  Washington,   D    C. 

B  Ass<x-iated  Business  Publications,  205 
East   42d   Street,   New   York.   N,   Y. 

D.    (6;    $3,125       E     (9)    $38y  79. 


A.  Robert  A    Saltzsteln,  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing,  Washington,   D    C. 

B.  Smaller    Magazines    Postal    Committee, 
Post  Office  B<'X  97,".    New  Canaan,  Conn. 

D.    (6)    $2,750.     E      (9)   $131  06. 

A.   Kimball    Sanborn.    4000    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  W.-ushington,  D    C. 

B    Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston,  Mass. 


A    L  R  Sanford,  21  West  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

B.  Shipbuilders     Council     of     America,     21 
West   Street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


A  Harrison  Sasscer,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Edur.ition  AsK<K:ia- 
tion  of  the  United  Sutes,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Wiushliigton,  D   C, 

D.    (6)    $161  40. 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfirld  &  Stephens,  460  Pa.-k 
Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

B  American  Nurses'  Association,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $500.      E.    (9»  $53.34. 

A  O.  H  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  c. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6;    $1,350. 

A.  Schoene  and  Kramer,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Fxccutlves'  As.-^oclation, 
401  Third  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Bruce  E  Shepherd,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.   Y, 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6;    $150. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing.  Washington,   D.   C. 

D.    (6j    $1,250. 

A  W  Lee  Shield,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D   (6)  $194  58. 


A    Fd  D   Schorr,  33  North  High  Street,  Co-  A    Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Building, 

nimbus,  Ohio.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"B    -Tlie    Ohio    Coal    Association,    209    Hoge  B.    United    States   Beet    Sugar   Association, 

BUiiuing,  St.  Clairsvllle,  Ohio.  920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D    C. 
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A.  Leonard  L.  SUverstein,  1100  Bowen 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 

A    Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calil. 
E.  (9}  $3,008.67. 

A,  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,687.50.     E.    (9)    $35.70. 


A  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc  ,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,375'     E.    (9)    $231.75. 


A  Donald  H.  Sharp.  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N  Y  ,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washinpton.  D   C. 

B  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  , 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D     (6)    $l,b00. 

A  A  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.    (6)    $714  40. 

A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B  American  As.'»ociation  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. Washington,  D.  C,  and  Airport  Oper- 
ators' Council,   Washington,   D.   C. 

D     (6)    $1,87498.      E.    (9)    $310.82. 


A.  Smaller    Magazines    Postal    Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  975.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
D.    (6)   $3,980.     E.   (9)    $3,899.37. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Smart.  144  Constitution 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.    (6)  $606.12.    E.    (9)  $131.06. 


A.  T.  W,  Smiley,  Room  807,  135  East   11th 
Place,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois     Railroad     Association,     Room 
1526,  33  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago  111 

E.    (9)    $428.65. 


A,  Charles  M.  Smith,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
W^ashington.  D.  C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)  $160.     E.    (9)  $2.50. 


A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Company    of    California, 
225  Bush  Street.  San  Franci.^co,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $3,660.    E.    (9)  $118. 


A  James  R.  Smith,  719  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Bulldine.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D,    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9j    $259  61. 


A.  Lloyd   W.   Smith,   416   Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co.,    547    West    Jackson    Boulevard,    Chicago. 
Ill  ,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East' 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6J  $4,257. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 
20   North   Wacker  Drive,   Chicago,   111. 


A.  Lyie     O.     Snader,     944     Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D    C. 

D.    (6;  $1,160.18.    E.    (0)  $195. C9. 
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A    J  n  liiyaar,  Ho..m  II&'j  U  8<*!U  K '(«1 

H    llllnut*      Rttllrond      A»«"<i«n..n       B'hh, 
l^^D    rii  Hf>mti  Clark  Hir««t,  ctucitgo,  lu. 
li   (0)  ii;id. 

A  Hoc\ttf  tor  AriimMl  Prot#rtlv»  I^ftiln- 
tlon  RiAJiu  ttti,  74a  nuh  Avtiiu*.  New  Yorlt, 
K    Y. 

D.   («)    #077  78.     I.   (»)    13  753  79, 

A  Mnrvln  J  8  moiHy,  103«  ConntclJcut 
Av«nu«  NW  ,  Wanhtngton,  D.  C. 

A    W  Brron  forrrii.  l'/3«  Connecticut  Av«- 

^u•  NW  ,  W^»»iinii''in,  D  C 

B  M  tnleh -m*  I)«?(tler«  WfitionnI  A»"-)riri. 
tloi),  JJ  H'/uth   L«  Mull*  Htrefl,  Chlcngu,   III 

D.   (0;   91. duo.     E     IV)    I3&1  13. 

A.  Southern     Htr.tc*     IndimtrlHl     CotincU, 
1103  SUhlmrtii  Duildiiig.  N.-ihtiviIlP,  Trnn, 
D    (6)    »48.24a60.     E.    (9)    $'J3.18«63. 


A  W  W  Spear,  Fremont  National  Bank 
Building.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chlcac;o,  111. 

D.    (6)    »900.     E.   (9)    $312  29. 


A.  Lyndon  Spencer.  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Asaoclatlon.  305  Rocke- 
teller  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.   Spokesmen    for   Children.    Inc  ,    19    East 
e2d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y 
D.    (6)    $10.      E.    (9)    $69  25. 


A.  Thomas     O.     Stack.     1104     West     104th 
Place.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc., 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $4,963.92. 


A.  Howard     M.    Starling.     837    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Ca.sualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies. 60  J^hn  Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A.  Mrs.  C  A  L.  Stephens.  Post  Office  Box 
6234,  Northwest  SUtion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Russell  M  Stephens.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
room  901.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  American  FederatUm  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW,  Room  901.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $240.      E.    (9)    $20. 


A.  Herman  Sternsteln.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D    C. 

B  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  401  Third  Street  NW., 
room  312,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America.  503  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Stevenson.  Paul.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison.  1614  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  C. 

B.  Ampex  Corp  ,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
E    (9)   $13  50. 


A  Stevenson,  Paul.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B  N  R.  Calne  &  Co  .  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $4.09. 


A    Mi«iV#rt*/>fi     ^A<ll     fllfWlMtl     ¥fUnfU,f\    A 

t»  t' 

n    K"W»f<l  r    K'>i|)|i    3401   «"Uil»  HM)ii/v*r 

•  nasi,  |»MlUllt"r«    M(l 

A  Hr«v«n«nn,  F«ul,  Klftdixl,  Wturtoti  k 
OnrriMiii,  1414  I  «ira«l  MW  ,  WMhliiKdn, 
U  r 

li    NntlMiiMl  r<nimHtee  tor  Itihiiri«tuo  T»«»« 

•  tlc.i),     tttn    li.t> -AUulii*    )i"iue,    WiMhitigUyU, 
D  C 

D    lOi  $702  50      E    'Oi  $133  31, 

A  Mm  Alexander  Htuwnrt,  214  Second 
Utrrr'  Ht    Wii«hlii«toti,  D   C 

n  W  'tncii  •  IiitrrniiUoniil  L^wtnio  ff)r  Pt»p« 
nrd  rrrrdi-m,  214  »«cond  Blr»el  NE  ,  Wmih- 
Intfton.  D   (' 

D.  i6)   $12.233  15       E    lOi    $1350049 

A  Chnrlo*  T  St»wiirt.  1300  Conn«ciUul 
Asf  nu"  NW    Wii»hlnjftoii,  D  C 

n  NullMnal  A»»oriHUoti  of  H^al  F«tAf« 
B  <urd«,  30  S<nith  Wubuah  Avenue,  ChlCMgo, 
III 

D.  (0)  $1,000. 

A    Fr'klne  Stewart.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 

nu"  NW  .  WiUihlr.gton.  D    C. 

B  National  Council  on  Bii«lne»«  Mall.  Inc  , 
1028  Connecticut  Aveiiue  NW  .  Waithlniflon. 
D   C 

E    (9)  $31.25. 

A  Kdwln  L.  Stoll,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  WashUujton.  D.  C. 

B  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $1,125. 

A  W  S  Story,  1729  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D   C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $300.      E.    (9)    $1.25. 


A.  StorlJnt;  P    Ptotidenmlre.  Jr  .  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

B    Waterman   Steamship  Corp  ,   61   St.   Jo- 
seph Street,  Mnblle,  Ala. 
D     (6)    $1,250. 

A    Francis  W.    Stover.    610   Wire    Bulldlnp. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Washln^^ton.  D   C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.    E.   (9)    $88  05. 


A    O    R    Strackbeln.  815   15th  Street  NW.. 
Room  400.  W:\shlngton,   D.   C. 
D.    (6)    $1,539.41. 

A    O    R    Strackbeln.  815   15th  Street  NW., 
Room  400.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $625. 

A.  O    R    Strackbeln. 
D.    (6;    $5,000. 

A.  .Stra.sser.    Rplegelberg.    Fried    &    Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW  .  Wa;=hington,  D    C. 

B.  Blackfeet   Tribe,   Browning,   Mont. 


A.  .Strasser,    Splegelberg,    Pried    &    Frank. 
1700  K  -Street  NW  ,  Wa.-^hlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  The    Hualapal    Tribe    of    the    Hualapal 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs.  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Friefl  &  Frank. 
17uO  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton,  D    C. 

B  I.aguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  LaguiiA 
N.  Mex. 

A.  strasser.  Splegelberg.  FVled  St  P'ran't. 
1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal.  Idaho. 


A    t»tif»r     Hii\fii»\h0tt     l^rl#4    M    ftthH, 

\'um  K  MUMi  MW  w««iii<>«<"(i  r)  0 

M  I'Ur  OhImU  ni>'tt|  'Irllta  "f  U»4I  fUl* 
hilled  MloOfVUlliyh    ^IM«  KKliI*    M    UmHi 

A  Hifitk'xr  H|ii«>/«i>>iiriir  P'tUd  tt  Trntik, 
r/oO  K  mimH  f<W     W.««liiiiKiufi    I)  (,' 

H    Tl>«     Hun     I  aM<>«     Aim«(  Itii     irlb*.     Hmii 

Cui:.,a    A/l/ 

A  Wltlmm  A  h)rtiiKl«lliiW,  0004  llm>MV«lt 
Htid'    B'thi^dit   Mil 

H  N.itt'iiul  A-k<"iHtion  of  Mutual  Tn«iir> 
niire  Ai^erif*  MiW  Ilivaalincitl  liuUdlng.  Wui  h* 
Innion,  D  C 

X.   (9)    $.1  60 

A  Norman  Hfrunk,  221  North  Lm  Sall« 
Btrrat.  Chlrauo.  Ill 

B  Unltad  Miataa  flavinu*  and  lyoan  Laagiia, 
221  North  La  Mnl!*  Htrert    Chlriigo.  Ill, 

D     10)    $^50       E     iU>    •3U7  34. 

A  Ar'hur  Bturula.  Jr  ,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Wimhiniftdi,    D    c 

H  Amerlrrin  R^-tHll  Kerteratlon,  1145  l»th 
Street  NW  .  Wa»hinK'"n    V   C. 

D     (t)    $121.     E.    (9)    $17.10, 

A  J  E  SiurrooV.  Texas  Water  Conaerva- 
tlon    B>  X  2084.  Capitol  Station,  Austin    Tex 

B  Texaa  W.iter  C<^>n»er\atlon  Aiv^clallon. 
B'  X  2084,  Capitol  Station,  Austin.  Tex, 

D     (6)    $1,800.      E     |9|    $918  54. 


A.  Joseph  M'lnroe  Sullivan.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.  Suite  700.  Washington.  D    C. 

B  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite 
700.  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $463.75.      E.    (9|    $120  47. 


A  Frank  L  Sundstrom.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B  -Sfheiiley  Industries.  Inc  ,  350  I  -th  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 


A  Noble  J  Swearlngen.  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N   Y. 

B  NatUinal  T^iberculosls  Association.  1730 
Br'adw.iv    New  Y  .rk.  N    Y 

D     (6i    $373.      E.    (9)    $306  33. 

A  Charles  P  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  W.ishlncton.  D   C. 

B.  I^eRlsIatlve  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  ,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D    C. 

D     (6)  »600. 

A.  Olenn  J  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
Operative  Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union  1.  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C  .  and  1675  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.   Colo. 

A  Fdward  D  Taylor.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
WashlnkjUin.  D   C 

B.  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 777   14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Texas   Water   Conservation    Asaoclatlon, 
Box  2i!84  Capitol  Station.  Au.^tln.  Tex. 
D     (6)  $4,300.      E.    (9)  $5,041  90. 


A  Chrl.sty  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan. 
536  Washington  Building.  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  The  National  A.«s<iclatlon  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

A.  J  Woodrow  Thomas.  806  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  10  Rlcharda 
Road,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

D.    (6)  $1,500. 
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A  r»lv»f  A  ThoMiaa,  I'jlt  H>,nu  t'fhl^r 
h(f»<«»)   M'»o)n  4  JO  Uf  l\ii  WaV 

H  Nfvuda  h»\\riiuii  At»nn\ni\iin.  I9A  MuriU 
I  ,  i.iuf  htinKt    ff'off)  4!»0   Haiio   Nav 

U    It),  $460,     K    ib)  $471/  64. 

A   Julia  C  TUnmiikiin.  711  HtJi  »trett  NW, 

W.i*hlii|/t>.ri    I)   (' 

U  AMiKKun  Niir»e«'  A«af)cl»lUjn,  Ine  ,  I 
l',.rk  Avifiu*-    New  York,  N   V, 

D      lU;   $l,Mi:;UI, 

A  William  I!  Thompaon,  Jr..  014  Trana- 
portBi:oii  nuildiiig    Waatiinicton,  n    C 

B.  Annodatirjii  (if  Afnt-ricun  lUJlroada, 
Triin»|v  rtntlofi   ni)lldlt,«    Wanhlnglon,  D    C. 

D     {(,,  $14071.     E     (9;  $liO. 

A  Eugene  M  Thorr,  1701  K  Btrect  NW,, 
WiiahingU<n.D  C 

M  life  Inauriiiice  A^ioclntlon  of  America, 
it'.n   M-icji»fin    Avrniip     Nfw   York     N    Y. 

V    (Oi  $3,493.     K.    i9;  $104  03. 

A  O  D  Tllghman.  Ifl04  K  Street  NW . 
WriFhln(ft/ir,   D  C 

B  Dlmblcd  Officers  AnKorlatlon,  1004  K 
Street  NW  .  Washingt*  n,  U   C 

D     (6 1    $3  125.     E     (9)    $22  50. 


A  William  H  T^nney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
BiilldliifT    W.ir>hlnKtnn.  D   C 

H  Ihe  Pennj;yl\.iiMa  R.ulroad  Co,  6  Penn 
Center  Pla;-a.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  M  S  Tl^dale.  4200  Cathedral  A\cnue. 
W.Tshlneton   D  C 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo.  Sol.-n  o  County,  CalJf 

D     (6)    $295.      E.    (0)    $354  89. 

A    Tobacco  A.ssoclates.  Inc  .  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washlnijton.  D.  C. 
E.    (9>    $1,321.87. 

A  H  Willis  Tobler.  1731  .1  Street  NW 
Wa.shlngton.   D     C 

B  National  Milk  Pnxluceni  Federation 
1731  I  Street  NW  ,  WathlngUjn.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2.418  75.      E.    (9)    $247  02. 

A  John  H  Trxld,  10«5  Shrine  Building, 
Memphl.s.    Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  A.ssoclatlon,  1085  Shrine  Building 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


A    Harry  L   Towe.  241  Main  Street,  Hacken- 
aack  N.  J 

13     A.>isoclated     Ratlrofwis     of     New     Jersey 
Pennsylvania   Station.   New   York     NY 
D     (6J    $4,500. 


A    F     Gerald    Toye.    777    14th    Street    NW 
Washington.   D.    C. 

B    General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N   Y 

D     (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $14260. 

A.   Transportation  Association   of   America 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Matt  Trlggs.  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago   111 

D-    (6)    $l.f50.      E     (9)    $o3  20. 

A.  Glenwood  S  Troop.  Jr  .  812  Pennsvl- 
vanla  Building.  Washing  on.  D    C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221    North    LaSalle   Street     Chicago     111 

D.  (6)  $875.      E   (9)  $15. 

A  J  T.  Trulllnger.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  Olympia.  Wash. 

B  General  Petroleum  Corp..  61?  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angele.s,  Calif,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  t93  97. 


A,  Har</Ul  J  'lufittf,  ftfltrf  ttullUlhi,  Pttfl. 
)ah(t  Ofitu 
»   Mpohtifia,   foftlanrt   A*   i»«HJ«   Rattway 

n,na  Lu ,  lunry  Huitdlng,  l««^ilaMil,  Orag, 

A  William  H  Tyaon,  B3I  JSih  Itreet  NW , 
WanhitiKion  D  C 

U  l>/ial  Nil  HO,  Canal  Zona  Pllota,  I  O  M 
M  Al  f  Poat  omca  Box  001,  Bulboft,  C  Z  ,  aud 
Puiiarm.  Ctiiiul  IMIota'  Committee,  Poat  Omce 
B';X  fl4.)    Htilboft,  C    Z 

U.    (0)  $2,000.     E.  (0)  $0«.41. 

A  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Talrfla'd 
Avemir    Hhrevi  port,  Ln 

B  W  E  WUaon,  1525  Tnlrfleld  Avenua, 
H!irr\e(  ori   L<i 

E     (9;  $1,130  24. 

A    United  Cerebral  Pal^y  Aaaorl»t!on«,  309 
L<->i.i.gion  A\e;iijc,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 
E    (01  $l,2e4  15, 

A  United  States  Cillzena*  Aafoclatlon  Box 
3.'4   BrilboQ,  C  Z 

D     (01  $70  10      E    (9»  $623  64. 

A    United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221    N.>rth  LaSalle  Street,   Chicago,  111. 
E     (9)  $31,505  50. 


A.  Vegetable  Growers  Aasoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 5J8  Mi!l.'  Building.  17ih  and  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.    (U)  $131  20. 


A  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
WaRh,iigt.<,n    D  C 

B  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    {6)  t73  92. 


A    L    T    Vice.    Suite    1204,    1700   K    Street 
NW  .   Washine,tt)n,    D.   C. 

B     Standard    Oil    Company    of    California. 
Suite    1204.    1700   K  Street   NW..   Washinetou 
D    C 

D.   (6)    $420.     E.   (9)    $255.90. 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
WabhingUm.  D.   C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D     (6)    1290  50.      E.    (9)    $5.72. 


A    Stephen    M.    Walter.    1200    18th    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Afisoclatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 12U0  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  6         ■ 

D.    (0)    $59  75. 


A  Thomas  G  Walters,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Government  Employees"  Council.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Wii.shlngton,  D    C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 

A  Charles  A.  Washer.  1145  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.   C. 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  Washington  Board  of  Trade.  1616  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.   Washington     Home     Rule     Committee. 
Inc  .  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $4,473.90.     E.    (9)    $3,836  43. 


A.  Vincent    T.    Wasllewskl,    1771    N    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  Room  1610,  21  West  Street 
New  York.  N   Y. 

E.    (9>    $2,4C3.09. 


A  J  R  Wata<'(»,  tUn'in  J,  JllWW/|»  Cmtin] 
Wallfoh/1  f<aaaafigar  m»Ho»(,  Jut^km-n,  Mlu 

rM  Mla*iak)(vf«i  Railroad  Aabot^lalloM,  fi"o«o 
J,  Illlix'la  Caiiiral  ttailroad  I'aaaai.gfcr  *ii«' 
tlon,  Ja(.'kaun,  Mlaa, 

A  Walter*  Ai  tVmovan,  10]  William  Swa*t, 
New  York  City 

B   New  York  nnd  New  Jersey  Dry  D  ick  A^. 

aocltttion    161  William  Mtraat,  Nuw  York  Cili. 

D    (6)  13,750, 

A  Weaver  it  Olaasia,  J236  l»th  Street  NW  , 
Wiiahlngton   D  C. 

B  Phllco  Corp.,  Tlogft  and  C  blraeta  r'hll- 
ndeljhlH.  Pu, 

A.  William  H  Webb,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  W«i.hln«Uni,  D  C, 

B  National  Rivera  and  Harbors  Congreaa. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WaahJnuton 
D   C 

D.    (0)    $1.82070.     E.    (9)    1635  17, 

A  William  E.  WeUh,  697  National  Prea* 
BuUdlnff.  Washington.  D   C. 

B.  National  Rtclamaiuan  Association,  597 
National   Press   Building,   Washington,  D    C 

D.    (6;    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $17915. 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.  |9)  $627.94. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Inc.,  604  Mi.ssion  Street.  San  Francisco    Calif' 

D.    (6)    $88,112.40.      E.    ^9)    $539.39. 

A  Wheeler  &  Wheeler.  704  Southern  Build- 
Inp.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Montana   Power    Co..    EHectrlc   Bulldin? 
Butte.  Mont. 

D.    (6)    $2,100.      E.    (9)    $617. 

A.  Wheeler  &  Wheeler,  704  Southern  Build- 
Inp.  W'ashineton.  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building,  Portland.  Greg. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $3  40 


A.  Wheeler  &  Wheeler,  704  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane 
Wash.  ' 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $6.17. 


A.  Wherry    Housing    Association,    1737    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Wherry    Housing    Association,     1737    H 
Street   NW..   Washington,   D.    C 

E.  (9;  $9,934.83. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American    Association    of    Nurserymen, 
635  Southern  Building.  Washington   D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $105.17. 


A.  Whlt«ford.    Hart,    Carmody    &    Wilson 

815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
D.    (6)    $1,249.98. 


A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw,  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Gas   Appliance  Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  501, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Warren  E.  Whyte,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chlcaeo.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,218.25.     E.    (9)    $115.45. 


t 
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A.  Myron  Wiener,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Par  East  Oroup,  Inc.,  Room  601, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 

D     C. 

A  Claude  C.  Wild.  Jr.,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $50. 


B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waeh- 
ington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,200.     E.   (9)  $373  47. 

A  Kenneth  Williamson,  Mills  Building. 
17th  and  Penn.sylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Hfwpital  A-ssoclation,  18  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6)    $'2,568  87.     E.    (9)    $450  44. 


A.  Albert    E.    Wilkinson.    417    Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co..  616  Hennessy  Build- 
ing, Butte,  Mont. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Wind  River 
Reservation.  Port  Washakie,  Wyo. 

E.   (9)    $16.90. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

£.    (9)    $2. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington,  D   C. 

B  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Klamath  Agency. 
OroET 

E.    (9)    $122.78. 


A.  James  L  Wllmeth,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B,  Tlie  IlatiDnal  Council  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America 

D.    (6)  $18076.      E.    (9)  $18076. 

A.  E  Raymond  Wilson,  104  C  Street  NE  , 
Wa.shington,  D  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation.   104   C  Street   NE..   Washington.   D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $1,45884. 


A  John  J.  Wilson,  815  15th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D    C 

B  Whlteford,  Hart.  Cirmixly.  and  Wilson. 
815   15th  Street  NW  .  Waishlnglon.  D.  C. 

D    (6)    $1,249  98, 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indlan.s.  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Reservation,  Keshena,  Wis. 

E.    (9)    $27.01. 

A.  Wilkin-^on,  Cragun  <t  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D   C. 

B.  Qulnaielt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah,  Wash. 
E.    (9)    $1.40. 


A.  W  E.  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B  Union  Prcxluclng  Co  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.    (6)    $600.      E.    (9)    $536.24. 


A.  W  F  Wlmbcrly,  873  Spring  Street  NW  . 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

B  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  Rist  Wacker  Drive. 
Clilca^'o,  111. 

D.    (6)    $525,     E    (9)    $75158, 


A.  Wllkln-son,  Cragun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son   Place,    NW  ,   Washington,    D.    C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  WellpUiit,  Wash. 
E.    (9)    $4.90. 

A  Franz  O  Wlllenbucher.  1616  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D   C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 


A  Everett  T.  Winter.  1978  Railway  Ex- 
chanv^e   Building.   -St    Louis,  Mo. 

B  Mis.slssippl  Valley  A.s.sociatlon,  1P78 
Railway  Exchange  Binldlng.  .st    LkjuIs,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $4,125.      E.    (9)    $(519  77. 


A  TTieodore  Wlprud.  1718  M  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton,  D    C. 

B.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


A    John    C    Williamson,    1300   Connecticut  A.  Frank    O     WoUuey,    59    East    Madison 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


B    Instltut*    of   American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries. 69  East  Madlstm   Street.  Chicago.  IIU 
D.    (6)    $225.      E.    (9)    $22  60. 


A  Wiilter  r  Woodul.  1828  Bank  of  the 
Southwest  Buildiiifcf,  Houston,  Tex. 

B  Aiurellna  i^  Neches  River  Railroad  Co., 
Keltys.  Tex  ,  et  al 

D     (6i    $6,084.      E.    (9)    $1,39086, 

A  Walter  F  Wtxxlul,  1828  Bank  of  South- 
west Building.  Houston,  Tix. 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Rehnlng  Co  .  Houston, 
Tex 

D.    (6)    $1.13526       E     (9)    $1,415.75. 

A  Frank  K  Wixilley.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
WashinKUm.  D.  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Pederatlon, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart    Chicago,  III. 

D     (6)    $1,66250.      E     (9)    $75  64. 

A  Edward  W  Wixitton,  1100  National 
Press   Building,  Washington.  D    C. 

B  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street.  San 
PrancLsco,  Calif. 

A     Robert    D     Yeomans.   West    2301    Pacific 

Avenue.  Spokane,  Wa.-sh 

B  The  Washington  Water  Power  Co  .  Post 
Office  Box  1445,  Sp«.ikane,  Wash. 


A  Donald  A.  Young,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shiiiRton,   D    C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  J  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton,  D    C 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Ptwt  OfHce  Bi)X  9905,  Meniphu,  Tenn. 

D.     (6)  $31  50. 


A    Howard     Zahnlser.     6222     43d     Avenue, 

Hyattsvllle.  Md 

B  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street    San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D    (6i  $JG0. 

A  Oordon  K  Zimmerman.  744  Jackson 
Place   NW  .  Washington.  D    C. 

B  The  National  Orange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D    (6)  $.3,000. 

A  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  11  South  La  Salle 
.'Street.  Chicago,  111.  and  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  legistrations  were  submitted  for  the  period  from  October  22.  1957.  to  January  20,  1958.  Inclusive 
CSOTT. — The  form  used  for  registration  i.s  reproduced  below     In  the  interest  of  prnnnmv  ir^  fv,^  x^J  '        .■  ' 

repeated,  only  the  es..ential  an..wers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respeafv^leUeTLSnum^^^^^         Questions  are  not 

FII.E   TWO   COPIES   WITH    THE   SECRETARV    Or   THE   SENATE    AND    FILE   THREE  COPIES  WITH  THE  CLEHK  OE  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- 

This  page    (page   1)    Is  designed   to  supply   identifying  data;    and   page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page  ,  deals  with  financial  data 

PI.ACE   AN    ■  X"   BELOW    THE    APPROPRIATE    LETTER    OR    FlCfRK    IN    THE    BoX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  ■REPORT"  HEADING  BeLOW  " 

••PnELiMiNARY"  Repokt  ("Registration")  :    To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only.  ' 
•■Quarterly"  Report:    To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters   l,s  covered   bv  tM<.   Renort     ,Mpr.»  o„   -v  v,  , 

figure.     FUi  out  bo^  h  page  1   and  p;,ge  2  and  as  manv  acidatonal  pai^es  as  mav   be  rlouired   ThI' f^r.t^^^  ^    .^^^""^^  ^1'^  appropriate 

bered  as  pace  ■•3."  a,>d  the  rest  of  sucl>  paces  .should  be  ■■4.-    ■5, "  "6  •'  f  tc      PreDarat^ol  and   filial  ^.^  1.       ^         ''^  ^.^P  '^""'^  ^  ^'"'"- 
accompUsh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act  ^        accordance  with  instructions  will 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTER 


1st   I   2d 


3d 


4th 


(Mark  one  square  only  ) 


Note  on  Itfm    'A".— (a)   In  Oeneral.     This  "Report"'  form  may  be 

(I)    "Employee^^  —  To  file  as  an  ""empU  yee"'.  state   (In  Item  "  B 

•"employee"  Is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations 

fillni;  a  Re|X)rt  as  an  "empioyee '.) 

(Ill      Employer". — To  file  ns  an  "emnloyer".  write  "None"  In  a 

(b)    Sep\rate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt 

(»»    Employers  sul.^ject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  a 

filed  by  their  a^^ents  or  employees. 
(Ih   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  Hie  separate  Reports 
filed  by  their  err.ployers. 

ORr.ANI/^TToN  OR   INDIVIDUAI    FlI  INC  T 

1.   tjtate  name,  uddrcss.  and  nature  of  business. 


used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual   as  follows- 
1   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busine.c..  of  the  •"emDiover"      (T'  fH» 
nrm).  partners  and  .aWied  .tall  members  of  such^^m'may  Jam  ^ 

nswer  to  Item  "B". 

to  combine  his  Report  wi*h  the  employer's  Renort  • 
nd    are    not   reMcved   of    tins   requuement    merely    because   Reports    are 

and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


JioTt  ot*  Ittm  •■B-—Rrport't  bv  Aprnt^  or  Fmptnvres.     An  emnlovee  is  to  file   eacH  ,^,,=w»,   „     ~  r,  ~^  ^  '  ' — ~ 

that:  .a,  If  a  particular  undertak.n.  is  Jointly  financed  bv  a  prourof  empfovers  the Troun  Ts  t^'h/c^n^n'"  ^^  ^"  ""^^  employers,  except 
members  of  the  ^n-und  are  to  be  named  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  sneCfieri-  fh^  if^K "'.'^  ^'  °"^  employer,  but  aU 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  pers'^ns  as  ■•employers'w;l,'\f  ^:U"elch  "u^rS  °' 
B    Employ,  H  -^tate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None."  ^     ^""^     quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ■•C".—  (a)   The  expression  '"In  connection  with  lerlslative  lntere<!t.>  "•  a=  „=»h  <„  .k.     r,  ~  "" 

attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  pa..saRe  or  defea  of  leXlutlon  "  ""'^le  te^^  ,io,  ,  l",  ^^P"""*'  "^^'''"^  "'"  connection  with 
ment.s.  nominations,  and  other  matters  penduig  or  proposed  n  either  House  of  Con^TL^.fn^  legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  ame^  d- 
bubje<  t  of  action  by  elthf-r  House  "-f  :}02  7e.  F     H  st  .  in  eitner  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

ActaVe'renu;;;d  r;;,1r;;"^;>';fi;m\^.a^V' RV;or;%^:";srra;u'^r'^"  '^^'^'^^^^^  '"^"^^^^-  -g-^-tlons  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

(CI    Alter  bc^-inntnp  such  actlvitlrs.  thev  mun  file  a  "OinrterU""  n«n^^t  =,  .»,         ^     „ 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  wit?  Si.lati veTterests    '  '''''  °'  '''^  '''^^'"^^^  ^^^'"^^  '^  ^^'<^^  they  have  either 
C.  Legislative  Interests    and  PrBLicATioNs  in   connection   therewith: 

1     State  approximately  how  long  leglsla-      2    Sr.te   the   peneral   leclslatlve   interests  of      •?   In  th.  .a..    ,  .u 

tive  interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts  the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  person  mine  hLcatfJd^^n'n^'?"' ""h^'"^' '^* 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests  by  recitinR:  (a)  Short  tributed  tn^connect^^n  with  Wi'^f^'^tiv'  "*/"' 
h-Kislatlve     interests     have     terminated.      ""f^   of   statutes    and   bills:    (bl    House   and      ^^'■^s'-'^'  set  forth :   (a     Descrintlon    r  hV  rfno 

place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the      'T?''"  ""'",^*'"  '''  '''^'^-  ^^^ere  known;    ,c,      |'ty  distributed.   ,r,  date  of  distribution    fd)' 

Wt    no  th,.f   f>.i.  fvr,.-  »-n,  citations    of     statutes,    where    known;     (d)       "^™^  o^  Prl"ter  or  publisher  (If  publications 

eft    so   that   this  Office   Will   no      whether    fur    or    aguUist    such    statutes    and      "^''^  P^'^    ^«^   ^y  person   filing,    or   namlol 

longer  expect  to  receive  Reports.      bills.  <lonor    (If   publications    were    received    tui    a 

( Answer  Items  1,2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  IX  more  'space  U  needed ) 
4     If  this   is  a     Preliminary""  Report   (Registration)    rather  than   a  ""OunrterlTT"  TJor^w^    .♦_*_  i.   , 

pated  expenses  w,ll  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  emphnee.  sta^e  also  what  the  d^^rmon^huTr '^'''''  'l'"  "^*"^^  ^^^^  ^'"^"nt  of  antlci- 
If  this  is  a  -Quarterly"  Report,  di.srekrard  this  item  "  0^4  "  and  ft!  out  Itlm  D  ■  LL^f"  nn"  ,>?  T'l^^l 'l^^  °^  compensation  Is  to  be 
combine  a    "Preliminary"  Report    .Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  RepoT<  '^'^  "^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^«  P^^^"     Do  not  attempt  t^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
PAGE   1< 
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May  20 


A  Nicholas  E  Allen,  1001  15th  Street, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B    Music   Operators  of  America.  Inc^   128 

East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  CalU. 

A.  American  Citizens  Televlstnn  Commit- 
tee. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasiilng- 
lon,  D.  C. 

A  American  Personnel  and  Guldnnce  As- 
sociation, 1534  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 


A.  Merrill  Armour,   1001    15th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mu.'^lc   Operators    of    Amrrlca.   Inc.,    128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  ChILT. 


A  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Lester  Asher,  130  North  Wells  Street. 
ChicaBO.  111. 

B.  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Building 
and  Construction  Trades.  130  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Baldwin  &  Mermey,  205  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Bureau  oi  Education  on  Fair  Trnde, 
20^  West  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2000,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Barash  A  Hoffman,  710  Sher:\ton  Build- 
ing. Wa.':hlii'UuP..  D   C. 

B  John  H.  Trigg,  Hlnkle  Building,  Ruswell, 
N  M. 

A  N.  W  Barber,  12921  Matey  Road.  Whea- 
ton.  Md. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Prudential 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Carlisle  Baregeron,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Zenith  Radio  Corp..  Chicago,  111. 


A  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Bulld- 
Inp.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  Sc  Ball.  224 
Bouthern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Barnes.  Dechert.  Price,  Myers  &  Phoads, 
1600  Three  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

B  New  York  Water  Service,  Inc  ,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


A.  William  J.  Barnhard,  1108  16th  Street 
NW.,   Wa.'^hlngtoii.   D.   C. 

B.  American  Importers  of  Brass  and  Cop- 
per Mill  Products,  Inc.,  501  Filth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  wnil.im  J  Bnrnhard.  1108  ICth  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D   C. 

B    Scandinavian   Fur   Farm   Organizations. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
W:ishin'.;ton.  D.  C. 

B.  Tl>e  Ivcague  of  New  York  Theatre.s.  Inc., 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  E.  F.  Behrens,  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  A.sso- 
clatlon.  1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washui^iun. 
D   C. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Confederated  Unions  of  America,  Rey- 
mond  Building,  Baton  Ruuge,  La. 


A.  Joel    D.    Blackmon.     1028     Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  Kederatlon  of  Independent  Oil  Unlona, 
Post  Office  Bux  1449,  Poiica  City,  Okla. 


St. 


A.  W     O.    Blewett,    301    Olive    Street, 
Louis.  Mo. 

B    P&abody  Coal  Co..  301  Olive  Street.  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

A.  A.    Dewey    Bond,    727    National    Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American   Meat   Institute,    59    East   Van 
Burcn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A  J  Wiley  B~iwers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Teiiiiessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanocga, 
Tenn. 


A.  Ira  P  Bradford,  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Ltimber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D    C. 


A.  Bryant  C.  Brown.  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 
Ini,'.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20    Nurlh    Wacker    Drive.    Chlcugo.    lU. 


A.  Bernard  N.  Burnstlne,  900  F  Street  NW  . 
room  812,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Hetall  Jewelers   of   America,  Inc.,  900  P 
Street  NW,  room  812,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Robert    J.    Burton,    583    Fifth    Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Broadca.it    Music.  Inc  .   589   Fifth   Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.  Y. 

A     H    St.    John   Butler,    1624   I    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B    City  of  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 


A.  Butler  &  McKinney,   1624  I  Street  NW  . 

Wa.=  ii:ngton.  D   C. 

B  Mr  arid  Mrs  Laurence  Lern^.  Westmln- 
eter.  Calif  :  Prurt-nt  Buvendaerde.  L.s  Ala- 
mitos.  Calif  ;  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  Boven- 
daerde,  MontcbeJlo.  Calif. 

A  Robert  V.  Carton.  601  Grand  Avenue, 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

B.  Electronic  Measurements  Co.,  Inc., 
Lewis  Street.  E:atonto— n.  N.  J. 


A,  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  4c  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Wa.'hington,  D.  C. 

B  American  Taxicab  Association.  Inc, 
4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chica    j.  111. 


A    Chapman,    Wolfsohn    k    Friedman,    425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.«hlngton,  D   C. 

B    L   L.  McCandless  Estate.  Oahu,  T    fl. 


A  C:cary.  Oottllob,  Friendly  A-  Ball,  224 
&)uthern  Building,  Washington.  D   C, 

B.  Sporting  Arms  aiid  Arnmiinitl'  M.ttu- 
facturers'  Institute,  250  East  43a  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  National 
Capitol.  1218  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A.  Patrick  Connolly,  55  East  lOt  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B  International  Longshoreman's  Associa- 
tion. 265  West  14th  Street,  New  York.  N   Y. 


A  Leo  E.  Connor,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A    Dlbbon  Conk.  Chlloquln.  Oreg. 
B.  Klamath    Tribe    of    Indians.    Klamath 
Agency,  Oregon. 


A  Covington  ic  Bu:  :^g.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  i;    C 

B.  C<ipper  and  Brass  Research  A««oclation, 
420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Covlnpton  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Buildup;.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Ii.inks'  Committee  on 
Taxation.  60  East  4Jd  Street.  New  York.  N    Y. 


A    Oscar  Cox.  1625  I  Street  NW..  WMhlng- 
ton.  D    C. 


A  John  R  Dalton,  1308  Merchants  Bank 
Bu-.ldlng.  IndianafxnUs.  Ind. 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
McrchauLa  Bank  Building.  InduinapolU.  Ind. 


A  Louis  S.  Damlanl.  Post  O.TBce  Box  54, 
Gatun,  C.  Z. 

B.  Poetal  Union  23160.  Bilboa.  C  Z.  Fire- 
flghtCM  Local  13,  Balboa.  C.  Z  ;  IBEW  Local 
677,  Box  174.  Gatun,  C.  Z. 


A.  William  H    D<jherty.   1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington   D  C. 

B.  American   Tariff  League.    19   West   44lh 
Street.  New  York.  N   Y. 


A  Doyle  I,ewlB  ft  Warner,  ©04  National 
Batik  Huilding.  Toledo  Ohio. 

B.  National  AsficiaiiDU  of  Employment 
Agencies,   14J   Superior   btrctt,   Toledo,  Ohio. 

A    Lynn    R     Edmin.stor.    1025    Connecticut 

Avenue  NW  ,  W  a.- hliigti  n.  D   C 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee fnr  a  National  Trade  Policy  Inr  ,  1025 
C  irinectlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C, 


A  Ford,  Larson,  Greene  and  Hor&n.  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue.   Washington,   D    C. 

B.  Clayton  M.  Jones,  Sr.,  307  M  nroe 
Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


A  Maurice  H  Fouracre.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
120th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A    William  E   Pravel,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Reece  A  Gardner,  S  West  10th  Street. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B  Midwest  Research  Institute,  425  Vol- 
ker  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  D  C.  Daniel,  1627  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW  ,  WashlngUm.  D    C. 

A    Michael    P.    Daniels,    lOCO    Connecticut 

Avt-nur    NW  .    WasliingUjn.    D     C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Cfuincll, 
in  JO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wi»hlnglon, 
DC. 

A  Winiam  T  Darden,  Post  Office  Box  1738, 
Washington.  U   C 


A.  Robert  C  Dolan,  1200  lath  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  National  Asjoclntlnn  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington. 
D   C. 


A  Charles  Donr.hue.  901  Massachusetts 
AvL-nue    NW  ,    Wa-shiiigloii,    D.    C. 

B.  United  Association  of  Piumbers  and 
rifxlitters,  9ul  Maatiachusttts  Avenue  KW, 
Washington,  D   C, 

A  Dale  E  Doty.  Suite  638,  1001  Connectl- 
nue  NW     WsshlnRton.  D  C. 

B.  Western  Conference  National  Park 
Concersloners.  care  ol  Mr.  Hllnicr  Oelilm.iiin, 
Yosemlte  National  Park,  Calif. 
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A.  Gajj  Consumers  Information  Service, 
Suite  803A.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Stanley  Gewlrtz,  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
ICOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wajshlngton, 
O.  C. 

A    John  J    Onnther.  Suite  809A.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C 
B.  Gaa  Consumers   Information  Service. 


A.  Raymond    F.    Hesch,    Hamilton    Hotel, 
\^a«hlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Canal    Zone    Central    Lab<^)r    Union    and 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Balboa,  C  Z. 


A  George  C.  Holdrege,  1416  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Ni-br. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  ,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Ncbr. 


R  Harry  B  Holllns  III,  1040  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  179 
Allyn  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Mrs.  (Vance  R  Elizabeth)  Hood,  1214 
ICth  street  NW  .  WiLbhlngton.  D.  C. 


A.  Minor  Hudson,  400  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

B  Electronic  Measurements  Co..  Inc.. 
Lewis  Street,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


A  Wilbur  H  Hunter.  Jr  .  1218  Connecticut 
Avi-nue  NW  .  Wiishlngton.  D   C. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  National 
Capitol,  1218  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A.  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Building 
and  Construction  Trades.  130  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E   (9)  $2,500. 


A    Boyd     J      Jackson,     Klamath     Agency, 
Oreg 

B    Klamath    Tribe    of    Indians,    Klamath 
Agency.  Oreg. 


A  Chester  W  Jackson,  744  Jackson  Place 
N'W  .  Washington,  D    C. 

B  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

A    clRvt-on  M  Jonea,  Sr.,  307  Monroe  Street. 

Janiestown.  N.  Y. 

A  Kimon  T  Karabatsos.  837  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D    C, 

B  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp  ,  897  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Kimon  T  Karahatsos.  897  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D    C. 

B.  Velslcol  International.  C.  A  .  897  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Francis  V.  Keesllng.  Jr  .  605  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B  West  Coarit  Insurance  Co  ,  605  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  George  J.  Kelly,  730  15th  Street  NW  , 
WaslUngton.  D   C. 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Kohn.  1411  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown.  Pa. 

B  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  6001  Dickens  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

A  Komlners  A-  Fort,  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Marine  Transport  Lines.  Inc.,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Samuel  J.  Lanahan.  616  Transportation 
Building.  Wa.t^hlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Family  Finance  Corporation,  200  West 
Ninth  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  Francis  E.  Law.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa.'-hlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  A-  I/ian  As.socla- 
tlon,  4401  Crenshaw  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


A.  Harry    L    Kingman,    200    C   Street    SE  , 
Wrashingion,  D   C. 

A    Jesse  L    Kirk.  Sr.,  Bcattv.  Oreg 
B    Klamath    Tribe    oX    Indians,    Klamath 
Agency.  Qreg. 


A  Warren  Lawrence,  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
225  Bush   Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.   Robert    W.    Llshman.    411     Washington 
Building  Washington.  D   C. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
ntip  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  World  Commerce  Corp.,  445  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Alfred  R  McCauley.  1108  I6th  Street 
NW  ,  WashlnL'ton.  D  C. 

B  American  Importers  of  Brass  A-  Cop- 
per Mill  Products,  Inc..  501  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A  Alfred  R  McCauley.  1108  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.   Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  Organizations. 


A  McCUire  k  McClure.  626  Washington 
Biiilding   Washington.  D.  C. 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp,  515  Madi- 
son Avenue   New  York.  N.  Y. 


A    William  F.  McKenna,  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A  George  McLaln,  200  C  Street  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B  National  Institute  of  Social  Welfare, 
1031  South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A    G.   R.   Mllburn.   Grassrange,  Mont. 
B.   American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  Komlners  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D   C. 

B  A  H  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  115  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  James  W.  Lamberton,  224  Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  A:  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington  D.  C. 


A.  Miller  Sc  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  Conestoga  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801 
Courtland  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.  C,  and  195  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  A-  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Seymour  S.  Mintz.  William  T.  Plumb, 
Jr..  Robert  K.  ElHer.  and  Richard  A.  Mullens, 
810  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Discount  Co.  of  Georgia, 
Cnarlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp.  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Bernard    R     Mulladv,    1200    15th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C, 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

A    Mutual    Savings    Banks'   Committee   on 
Taxation,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y, 


A.  National     Association    of    ESnplovment 
Agencies.  143  Superior  Street.  Toledo,"  Ohio. 


A  James  E.  Mack,  Room  1018.  1028  Con- 
necticut  Avenue.   Washington.  D    C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Emergency  Tariff  Commit- 
tee. Room  1018.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Wathlngton.  D.  C. 


A  H  B.  Markham,  825  New  Hampshire 
Aventie  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..   24  West   Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
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A  Joe  G.  Matthews,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  944 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 


A    Michigan     Railroads     Association, 
Pruddeu  Building,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  307  Pennsylvania  Euild- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
N.   Y. 

A.  National  Bureau  for  Lathing  and  Plas- 
tering. 311  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Nation-il    Independent    Dairies  Associa- 
tion,   1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Joseph  L  Nellis.  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington.   D    C. 

B  National  Association  of  Consumer  Or- 
ganizations. Inc.,  9424  Dayton  Way,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 


A.  Paul  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  John  P.  O'Brien,  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex. 


A.  John    A.    CDonnell,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.   C. 


A  Kermlt  Overbv.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A    Lovell  H    Parker.  605  Colorado  Building 
Wa'^hington,  D  C 

B.   Storer  Broadcasting  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rifkind.  Wharton  A-  Garri- 
son,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New   York.  N.   Y. 

B.  Encyclopaedia    Brittanica    Films,    Inc., 
Wilmette,  111. 

A.  Esther  Peter.'^on. 

B.  Industrial     Union     Department.     AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  wmiam  T.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  B\illdlng.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Government  Dcrelopment  Bank  for 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  P.  R. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  653  Cortland. 
Pre.sno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 
2201  F  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 


A.  Edward  McOee  Rider,  545  Munsey  EuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  A.'^oclatlon  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  545  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Harvey  Rosenberg.  1000  Connectlmt 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Citizens'  Television  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,   902  Ring  Building. 
Washin>.ton,  D.   C. 

B.  Goodyear    Tire   &   Rubber    Co.,    Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Kermlt  B    Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

,  B.  American  Automobile  AsEoclatton.  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Maurice   Schaplra,    17   Academy   Street, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

B.  Ronson  Corp..  31  Fulton  Street.  Newark, 
N.  J. 


A.  C.  E.  Schwab,  Box  29,  Kellogg.  Idaho. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee.  Room 
1102.   Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  J.  A.  Schwab,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaisa,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  Fred  G.  Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.   Washington.  D.    C. 

A.  John  H.  Sharon.  224  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cleary.    Gottlieb.    Friendly    &    Ball,    224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C, 


A.  Sharp  ii  Bogan,   1108   16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D   C. 

B.  American  Importers  of  Brass  and  Cop- 
per Mill  ProducU,  Inc.,  501  5th  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Sharp  &:   Bogan.   1108   16th   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  Organizations. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Importers  of  Brass  and  Cop- 
per MiU  Products.  Inc.,  501  5th  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Scandinavian  Pur  Farm  Organization*. 


A.  M.  Q    Sharpe.  Kennebec.  8    Dak. 

B.  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
and  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  in 
care  of  Pierre  Agency,  Pierre,  S.  Dak  :  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Yntes, 
N.  Dak. 

A  William  t,.  Shea.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  W.ishlnK'ton.  D.  C. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 4401  Crenshaw  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 


A.  Charles  M.  Smith.  740  11th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

A    Paul   T.  Smork.   710  Mattlson    Avenue. 

Asbury  P. irk.  N    J. 

B.  Electronic  Mensiiremrnts  Co.,  Inc., 
Lewis  Street.  Eatontown,  N  J. 

A  Stlft  fi  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Sundries  Division.  Jajianese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc..  149  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.  Y  .  and  Footwear  Group. 
National  Council  nf  Atnerlcan  Importers.  200 
4th  Avenue,  New  York.  N   Y. 

A  Joseph  M  Stone.  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
\Va«hlnj?ton.  D   C. 

B  Local  1.  AFBCMF,  333  National  Press 
BallUlng,  Washington,  D  C. 


A.  Ptrnsser.  Splegelberg.  Fried  A-  Frank. 
1700   K  Street   NW  .   Wa.shlnRton.  D    C. 

B.  Adhesivps  M.inufacturing  Association 
of  America,  441  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.   Y. 

A.  Stra.sser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  and  Frank 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Boating  Association,  1521 
Hennepin  Avenue.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelbere.  Fried,  and  Frank 

1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C. 

B     Stein-Hall   &   Co.,   285   Madison   Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    Stendmnn    and    Collier.    1700    K    Street 
NW..   Wa.shlngton,   D.   C. 

B.  Columbia     Broadcasting    System,     Inc., 
485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    Raymond     E      Steele,     N.itlonal     Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C 


A.  Surrey,   Karaslk,  Gould    &   Efron.    1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Compagule   Immobliiere  Marc   Ralnaut 
et  Compagnle. 

A.  Surrey,   Karaslk,  Gould   k   Efron,   1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Walter  H.   Duisberg,  231   South   Dwlght 
Place.   Euglewood,  N.  J. 


A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Efron.  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  S   A   OKCI,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A.  Grant  Ru.ssell  Sykes.  1610  Park  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan. 
536  Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.  c' 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors.  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
N.  y. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Ine  .  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  Rlrhard  S  Tribbe.  l.'.OB  Merchants 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Iiid 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A  I^wis  H.  Ulman,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington  6.  D.  C  ,  and  195  Broad- 
wav.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Flt- 
tlni;   Industry  of   United   Stnte-i   and   Canada, 

901  M.ksaachuselts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  United  States-Japan  Trade  CcmncM, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A    Velslcol    Chemical    Corp..    897    National 
Press  Building.   Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Velslcol  International.   C.    A  .    897   Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Leslie  T  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B  S'andard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Carl  M  Walker.  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D,  C. 


A.  Thomas  D  Webb.  Jr  .  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  WaflhlngU)n,  D    C. 

B  Great  Western  Savmg.o  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 4101  Creusliaw  Boulevard,  Loa  An- 
geles. Calif, 

A  Webster  Shrffleld  &  Chrystle,  40  Wall 
Street.  New  Y  .rk.  N   Y. 

B.  The  New  York  Public  Library.  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tllden  Foundations.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  T..  and 
Queensboro    Public    Library.    89   14    Parkoas 

Boulevard,  Jamaica,  Long  Ishind,  N.  Y. 


A  Well,  GotPhal  A  Manges,  60  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N   Y. 

B  Arts  Gloves,  Inc..  9  Ea«t  38th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Well.  Gotshal  &  Manges.  60  East  43d 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Textile  Fibers  Institute.  Nation*!  A»o- 
clatlon  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc..  271 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Western  Committee  for  Trade  Expan- 
sion. 

A  Western  Conference  National  Park  Con- 
cessioners, care  of  Mr.  Hllmer  Oehlmann, 
Yosemite  Park  and  Curry  County,  Yosemlte 
National  Park.  Calif. 


A.  Edward  L   Wilson.  Jr..  1000  Connecticut 

Avenue.  Wa.'-hliigton.  D  C 

B.  Chance    Vought    Aircraft.    Inc..    Dallas, 
Tex. 


A    John   C.  York.  Klnne   Road.  East  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

B.   Eastern      Milk     Producers      Cooperative 

Association.  Klnne  Road.  East  8yr»cvi»e,  N.  Y. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFST  NTATI VES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1958 

Mr.    ALGER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I    include   my   weekly    newsletter    to 
constituenLs  for  May  124.  1958. 
Wasjiincton    Report 

(By    Congressman    Bruce    Alcer.    Fifth    Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
age;icles  appropriation  bill  Involved  expend- 
itures   totaling    $917    million,    $199    million 
above   last   year's   exi>endltures.   yet   $65   mil- 
lion   below    this    years    budget    request    (the 
double  play— we  Kpciid  more  but  we  are  still 
for  economy).     Congressmen  pa.-s  legl.=latlon 
at    the    people's    request    ofTering    more    Fed- 
eral   services,    then    criticize    the    Commerce 
Department  for  adding  6,056  new  permanent 
positions    In    this   bill      Government    is   still 
growing      Primary  interest   in  this  bill  Is  the 
money    for    the    Civil    Aeronamlcs    Adminis- 
tration   (CAA)    for  Increased   alrw.Tvs  safety. 
and   recognition  of   the   need  for   immediate 
coordination    of    all    aln-raft    flight — civilian 
and    military— vinder    one    authority.      Mili- 
tary aircraft  cannot  be  permitted  free  range. 
The  Joint   postal   pay  and   postal   rate  In- 
crease bl!l,  both  overdue,  in  the  form  of  the 
Srnat.?-Hoii9e       conference       report       passed 
unanimously,  but  with  misgivings      The  par- 
liamentary   proced\ire    made    acceptance    of 
the  conference  report  almost  mandatory,  the 
culmination    of    the    long    BtrURKle    of    postal 
■union    presfiure    and    political    innghtltiR    for 
advantage        Quef-tlonable     features     which 
some    Members    disapproved    were:    (1)    The 
retroactive-to-January   pay   Increase,   costing 
$97    million    (total    yearly    Increase    is    $2G5 
million):    (2)    the   failure   to  raise   all   postal 
r.ites  Immediately.  Instead  setting  1959  and 
I960    Increase    dates    for    certain    classes    of 
mall.     Rate  Incre.tses  effective  August  1   are 
first   class  to  4  cents,  postal   cards   to  3  cents, 
and    airmail    letter   to   7    cents.    alrrr>ail    card 
to  5  cents.     Other  rates,  second,  third,  fourth, 
nnd   miscellaneous   (Including  "Junk   mail') 
also   go    up       Other    conclusion*;       «1)     There 
should     have     been     no     discrimination     be- 
tween   pay    levels    (levels    l    throtigh    6    get 
7'2     percent    permanent     and    3-vear    tem- 
porary 2' J    percent   boost,   while  level   7  gets 
only     71 2     percent     plus     Ji^     percent):      (2) 
postal   pay  and   postal   rate   bills  .should   not 
have  been   Joined   together:    (3)    other   Gov- 
ernment   workers    will    now    request    raises: 
(4)    postal   matters  are  the  most  ■political" 
'pressure-group  lobbied"  that  Congress  coq- 
slders. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
(reciprocal  trade)  is  approaching  its  day  in 
Congress.  Trade  affects  all  citizens.  It  Isn't 
a  matter  of  being  for  or  against  trade.  Its 
not  that  simple.  Its  what  kind  of  trade 
pill— and  whether  Congress  has  aljandoned 
Its  constitutional  control  Questions  to  an- 
swer: (1)  How  ■■reciprocal"  is  the  bill  (some 
nations  dont  cooperate,  keep  high  tariffs)? 
(2)  Are  Tariff  Commlfsion^s  recommenda- 
t.ons  getting  sufficient  administration  atten- 
tion? (3)  Is  the  President,  acting  on  the 
^tate  Department's  advice,  making  diplo- 
matic rather  than  economic  decisions,  and  If 


BO.  how  much  nnd  what  Industries  are  being 
affected?  (President  makes  executive  agree- 
ments with  other  nations,  having  force  and 
effect  of  treaties.)  (4)  Are  the  peril-point 
and  escape-clause  provLsions  sufficiently  pro- 
tective of  United  States  industry?  For  ex- 
ample, heavy  foreign  importation  of  oil  Jeop- 
ardizes domestic  oil  production  and  defense 
readiness.  I  have  Joined  in  the  effort  to 
salc?>iard  the  oil  Industry,  not  unaware  that 
Government  regulation  1.^  a  continuing  dan- 
ger. Thei-e  are  other  industries,  too,  such  as 
cotton,  that  need  consideration. 

The  Alaska  statehood  bill  has  occasioned 
an  unusual  rule  under  which  debate  is  con- 
ducted—  1  hour  per  Member  (435  hours 
would  keep  us  here  until  Christmas).  For- 
tunately, all  will  be  said  without  every  Mem- 
ber taking  p.irt.  Ala.^kan  statehood  ran 
squarely  into  some  tough  opposition.  (1) 
The  number  of  peo;)le  Involved  is  small, 
161,000,  of  which  141,000  are  adults  (less  than 
the  capacities  of  many  college  footlaall  sta- 
diums): (2)  2  Senators  and  1  Representa- 
tive for  28.767  voters  (1956  fgurej  is  dispro- 
portionate and  excessive;  (3i  Alaska's  un- 
sound economy— business  Income  $160  mil- 
lion. Federal  aid  $122  million  plus  $:350  mil- 
lion   military    construction    (1958    figures) 

demonstrates  that  statehood  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  at  this  time.  (4)  a  citi- 
zens' poll  by  5  Alaskan  newspapers  on  the 
question.  ■D)  you  favor  immediate  state- 
hood?" produced  answers  2  to  1  against;  (5) 
the  noncontigulty  location  would  set  a  ques- 
tionable precedent— that  of  the  first  State 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  international  waters. 

Briefs:  (1)  Important  defense  reorganiza- 
tion bill  may  be  amended  making  It  accept- 
able to  most,  the  major  change  being  to  keep 
c<jntrol  in  Cons^Tcss;  (2)  the  Trialtv  survey 
by  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
necessary  and  proper  as  prelude  to  later 
decisions  whatever  they  may  be:  (3)  tlie  CAB 
is  con.siderlnp  south  central  route  matters  of 
Interest  to  Dallas,  Tlie  danger  Is  reduction 
of  airline  service,  as  the  examiner  Initially 
has  recommended:  (4)  a  fair-trade  bill  al- 
legedly to  protect  competition  poses  a  real 
dilemma- to  permit  manufacturers  to  set 
prices  on  trad^marked  products,  thus  elimi- 
nating cutthroat  competition  but  cau.se 
higher  prices  to  consumers. 


I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  in- 
crea-se  the  additional  $600  exemption 
allowed  persons  65  and  older.  It  is  next 
to  impos,sible  for  most  persons  65  or  older 
to  find  jobs  to  supplement  their  retire- 
ment income,  and  they  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  enough  of  this  limited  income  to 
take  care  of  their  basic  needs. 

My  bill  would  allow  an  additional  $900 
exemption  to  persons  65  or  older,  allow- 
ing a  single  person  over  65  a  $1,500  in- 
come or  a  married  couple,  both  over  65. 
a  $3,000  income  before  income  taxes  are 
levied.  This  is  not  a  large  income,  but 
many  older  persons  are  living  on  just 
this  or  less.  It  is  not  fair  to  them  to  tax 
any  portion  of  their  income  below  these 
levels.  Our  country  is  not  so  badlv  in 
need  of  revenue  that  we  must  take  mcDney 
from  older  persons  who  have  only  these 
small  amounts  to  live  on. 


McGregor  Will  Hold  ConfereDces  in 
District 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 


An  Increase  in  Income  Tax  Exemption  for 
Persons  Over  65 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1958 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  of  our  older  peo- 
ple today  are  well  known.  In  many 
cases  they  live  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as 
pensions  or  annuities,  and  the  cost  of 
living  increase  in  the  past  two  decades 
has  caused  great  harm  to  these  plans. 

The  income  or  retirement  plan  which 
was  set  up  20  years  ago  provided  an  ade- 
quate income  for  1940  prices,  but  it  often 
is  tragically  short  of  covering  more  than 
the  most  basic  needs  in  1958  prices. 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1958 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  ha'.e  always 
attempted  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  17th  Ohio  District, 
whom  I  represent. 

While  a  Congressman  Is  expected  to 
have  a  broad  grasp  of  national  and  inter- 
national matters,  and  to  give  informa- 
tion on  many  troublesome  subjects.  I 
deem  it  most  advisable  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  of  our  District  so  that  I 
might  have  their  views  and  endeavor  to 
be  of  service  to  them  in  their  personal 
problems. 

Having  been  assured  by  the  leadership 
that  the  Congi-ess  will  not  be  in  session, 
I  will  again,  this  year,  follow  the  pro- 
cedure Of  holding  meetings  in  the  court- 
houses of  the  seven  counties  in  my  Dis- 
trict. 

I  have  established  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

Tuesday  and  Wedneday.  September  2 
and  3.  Ashland,  Ashland  County. 

Thursday  and  Friday.  September  4  and 
6.  Mansfield.  Richland  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  September  8 
and  9.  Delaware.  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September 
10  and  11,  Newark.  Licking  County. 

Friday   and    Saturday.    September 
and  13.  Milleisburg.  Holmes  County. 

Monday  and   Tuesday.  September 
and  16.  Mount  Vernon.  Knox  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  September 
17  and  18,  Coshocton,  Coshocton  County. 

Weekdays  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Saturday 
conferences  will  last  only  until  noon, 
when  the  courthouse  closes. 


12 
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It  Is  surprising  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished when  a  citizen  and  his  Con- 
gressman can  sit  down  and  talk  over  na- 
tional and  personal  problems. 

No  appointmentjs  are  necessary  for 
these  conferences  and  I  urge  any  or  all 
of  my  constituents  to  meet  with  me  on 
the  date  most  convenient  to  them. 

With  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  I 
know  I  will  be  better  able  to  truly  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Water  PoIIation  Control  Program 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONBSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1958 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
disappointing  but  not  surprising  that  the 
Ei.senhower  administration  Is  now  pro- 
posing that  the  water  pollution  control 
program,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  thl.s  ConRress  In  1956, 
should  now   be  terminated. 

The  President's  recommendation  on 
this  point,  sent  to  the  Congress  on  May 
13,  states  that  this  program  must  bo 
eliminated  to  end  the  dangers  of  over- 
centralizing  power  and  authority  in  the 
National  Government. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  find.  In  the  water 
pollution  control  program  any  dangers 
that  are  equal  to  the  very  grave  menace 
that  Is  posed  to  our  Nation  and  the  na- 
tional health  by  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  pollution  of  national  water 
supplies. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  by  relia- 
ble authorities  that  pollution  today  is 
costing  our  Nation  more  than  $1  billion 
in  valuable  water  supply,  each  and  every 
year.  The  program  now  underway,  in 
which  the  Government  is  authorized  to 
Invest  up  to  $50  million  a  year,  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  our  national  needs  in 
this  field. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  mu- 
nicipalities have  been  matching  Federal 
funds  under  this  program  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  $5  for  every  Federal  dol- 
lar, we  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
program  and  of  the  undeniable  fact  that 
major  responsibility  in  this  field  is  still 
being  carried  by  local  government. 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  of  March 
31,  1958,  there  were  24  projects  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $7,717,289. 

The  Federal  grant  ofTers  for  these 
projects  totaled  $1,703,785,  leaving  a 
total  In  local  funds  to  be  spent  on  this 
worthwhile  purpose  of  $6,013,504. 

As  of  March  31.  21  Oklahoma  com- 
munities were  vitally  Interested  In  this 
program,  including  the  cities  of  Ardmore, 
Cache,  Carnegie.  Chlckasha,  Chouteau. 
Cushlng.  Dell  City.  Drumright.  Grove, 
Harrah.  Kingston,  Lindsay.  Locust 
Grove.  Luther.  Mangum,  Marietta,  Mus- 
kogee, Norman.  Oklahoma  City,  Pawnee, 
and  Tul.sa.  All  of  these  communities  had 
approved  projects  as  of  that  date. 

Four  of  these  projects,  at  Cache,  Car- 
acgie,    Drumriyht,    and    Marietta    have 


already  been  completed,  with  very  real 
benefit  to  the  people  of  these  com- 
munities. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
projects  at  Chouteau,  Grove,  Locust 
Grove,  and  Mu.skogee  are  going  forward 
under  tlii.s  worthwhile  prot^ram. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Congre.ss  will 
reject  the  Presidential  recommendation, 
which  fails  completely  to  make  any  case 
for  danger — and  which  asks  us  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  very  real  and  prov- 
able danger  to  the  most  precious  com- 
modity which  we  own — our  water  supply. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  ap- 
proval of  H.  R.  11714.  the  bill  sponsored 
by  our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  John  Blatnik,  which  would 
enlarge  and  Improve  this  program  and 
meet  fully  our  national  responsibility  in 
this  critical  field. 

I  have  today  introduced  an  Identical 
bill  to  H.  R.  11714,  and  was  pleaj^ed  to 
testify  today  In  support  of  the  Blatnik 
measure,  and  to  place  before  the  commit- 
tee the  recommendation  of  President 
B.  E.  Townsend.  of  the  Oklahoma  Out- 
door Council.  Inc.,  in  sujjport  of  H.  R. 
11714. 


Mineral  Heioarces  Security  Act  of  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1958 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  analysis  of  the  Mineral 
Resources  Security  Act  of  1958.  The 
time  has  come  when  a  healthy  balance 
must  be  reached  between  oil  importa- 
tion and  domestic  oil  production,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  preserve  a  healthy 
oil  industry  in  peace  or  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Our  defense  posture 
is  dependent  to  no  small  degree  to  our 
ability  to  provide  the  necessary  sinews 
of  war.  Oil  is  most  Important,  and  this 
means  the  preservation  of  oil  produc- 
tion. Excessive  oil  Imports  have  threat- 
ened the  very  economic  life  of  many  of 
our  small  producers,  none  of  whom  as 
successful  small-business  men  are  ex- 
pendable, if  their  demi.se  Is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  unbalance  of  Imports. 
Poor  or  unsuccessful  business  operation 
is  one  thing,  but  being  throttled  by  ex- 
cessive importation  is  another.  I  recog- 
nize the  danger  to  the  oil  industry  from 
Government  regulation,  and  of  the  fail- 
ure to  control  voluntarily  the  oil  im- 
ports on  the  other.  While  I  am  not  an 
authority,  but  a  student  of  this  problem. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  currently  pending  that  is  in- 
tended to  correct  the  present  unhappy 
situation  as  outlined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ikard).  It  Is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  this  matter 
their  attention  so  that  we  can  find  the 
right  solution,  to  both  permit  Importa- 
tion and  yet  just  as  fairly  permit  the 
oil  producer  to  operate  his  well  or  well* 
Instead  of  shutting  them  down  most 
of  the  time.    The  latter  course,  will  lead 


to  danger  to  this  Nation.  From  the 
combined  effort  of  the  Members  I  feel 
confident  that  a  right  solution  can  be 
found.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these  few 
remarks  may  shed  some  light  on  this 
troubling  problem.  The  Mineral  Re- 
sources Security  Act  of  1958  is  pre.s(nlly 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Aave"- 
mcnts  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  supix)rt  to  this  amendment,  which 
seems  fair  and  equitable,  or  if  any  net 
deem  it  so.  that  such  an  equitable  solu- 
tion be  found  without  delay. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Analysis  or  thk  Minexal   Rksoueccs 

Secvrity  Act  or  1958 

(By  Congressman  Frank  Ikard) 

BASIC    PURPOSE 

The  bnsic  p\irpo«e  of  this  bill  Is  to  provld* 
for  the  nntloxiiil  security  In.sofar  as  mineral 
resfjurces  are  concerned.  Tlie  bill  la,  there- 
fore, entitled  'Mineral  Resources  Security  Act 
of  1958. ■'  The  bill  would  serve  the  national 
security  by  the  Congress  taking  action  with 
re.ipect  to  Individual  defense  minerals  as  will 
assure  the  avallabiuty  of  such  essential  ma- 
tiTl.Tls  In  time  of  need. 

The  bill  Would  amend  the  existing  defense 
amendment  (19  i;  8  C.  sec.  1352a).  Tt\t 
defense  amendment  was  first  enacted  In  1954 
and  further  amended  In  1965.  It«  aole  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  sure  that  excessive  Importa 
win  not  Impair  or  threaten  the  national  se- 
curity. The  present  law  delegate*  to  the 
President  broad  authority  to  take  whatever 
action  he  deems  necessary  whenever  he  finds 
that  the  national  security  Is  endangered. 

The  bill  would  Implement  the  present  law 
by  establishing  legislative  findings  as  to  the 
level  of  imports  that  coixstltutes  a  threat  to 
the  national  security  In  regard  to  two  com- 
modities, namely;  (1)  fluorspar;  and  (2)  pe- 
troleum. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as  Congress  deter- 
mines the  essentiality  of  other  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  level  at  which  lmp>orts  must 
be  hela  In  order  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity, such  resources  would  be  Included  In 
this  provision  of  the  law. 

TREATMENT    OF    FTTKOLTVU 

With  respect  to  petroleum,  the  blU  would 
provide  that  Imports  for  consumption  of  both 
crude  oil  and  all  petroleum  products.  In  ex- 
cess of  the  ratio  in  1954  between  such  Im- 
ports and  domestic  production,  are  deter- 
mined by  Congress  to  endanger  the  national 
security.  The  President  Is  directed  to  limit 
such  Imports  to  or  below  such  ratios. 

LEGISLATIVE  GI7TDEL1NE8  TOM  ADMINISTmATION  Of 
PETROLEUM    LIMrrATION 

The  bill  would  establish  specific  and  defi- 
nite guidelines  to  be  followed  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  quota  limitation  on  petro- 
leum Imports. 

First.  It  would  provide  that  the  President 
may.  if  he  deemed  it  advl.sable  or  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security,  allocate 
the  quota  among  the  countries  or  areas  which 
are  the  source  of  Imports. 

becond.  It  would  provide  that  the  quota  be 
put  up  for  bid.  Each  person  desiring  to  im- 
port would  bid  for  a  license  to  Import. 
These  licenses  would  be  awarded,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  President,  on  the  basU  of 
the  highest  bids.  Licenses  could  be  awarded 
annually,  semiannually,  or  more  often,  at  the 
determination  and  dUcretlon  of  the  Preal- 
dent. 

The  licensing  procedure  would  function  as 
follows: 

Prior  to  the  l>egtnnlng  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  President  would  request  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  forecast  the  dally  average 
domestic  petroleum  production  during  the 
next  cftlpndtir  year.  ThU  would  have  to  b« 
done  sufficiently  early  to  permit  bids  to  be 
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awarded   and  to  provide  licensees  with  suf-  barrel  of  imported  oil  on  a  competitive  equal-  time    «;mflll  hnQmPsc  flr,Hc  if  ir,/.,.«oc5»,r,i„ 

flclent  time  in  which  to  make  arrangements  Itv  with  domestic  produced  oil  A^'^,       bUSUiesS  finds  it  Increasingly 

for  Importing  petroleun  during  the  next  cal-  The  awarding  of  the  quota  on  a  bid  basis  f™^"^^  ^°  experience  growth  due  tO  high 

endar  year.     By  apply  ng  the  1954  ratio  be-  would    also   provide  a  substantial   source  of  ^^^^^    on    SUCCess.      Furthermore,    every 

tween    Imports   and    domestic    production    to  revenue  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  small  business  faces  the  problem — often 

11^  forecasted  prcxiuction  for  the  ensuing  „.,,^^.^                                pffboleum  ' imports  ^surmountable— of     estate     taxes     due 

calendar  year,  an  Inlt  al  quota  for  the  year  ,                ™"  """^   *"'   pmiOLiruM   imports  ^^                              nrincinal    in   Mirh 

is  determined      This  quota  mny  be  adjusted  "  ^^'^  ^111  had  been  In  effect  during  1957,  business                                  Prmcipai   in   SUCh 

for  each  quarter  of  the  year  so  as  to  take  Into  ^^^  effect  on  petroleum  Imports,  both  crude  t    k  v                   •       .r, 

account  seasonal  varla- ions  In  domestic  con-  oU  and  products,  would  have  been  as  follows :  ^.   "CUeve    we    in    Congress    should    not 

sumption      This  is  necjssary  to  recognize  the  Barrels  ^'^ft   for  or   count   on   tax   reduction    to 

rather  wide  seasonal  VI. nations  In  Imports  of  (a)    Domestic  crude  oil  production           daily  relieve  the  plight  that  many  of  our  small 

products  Euch  as  resid  lai  fuel  oil.    To  avoid                In    1957 7,175,000  businesses  are  in.     I  am  introducing  a 

disruption     of     normal     Industry     practices  <b)    Total   imports   permitted   un-  bill   today   to   give  needed   relief  to  busi- 

gcared  to  this  seasonal  fluctuation.  It  Is  nee-  der     1954    ratio     (16.6    per-                            ness  in  two  important  fields eXDansion 

essary  to  consider  these  seasonal  factors.                            cent) 1,191,000  and  estate  tax 

Upon  determination  of  the  quota  as  out-  (c)    Actual    total    Imports    during  Qo^ti^r.   ^»,=   ^t  ^      vn    •      j      • 

lined    above   for    the   e  isulng    calendar   year,                    1957 . 1,545,000  ^^^^'^h                           ^^   ^^"   ^^   designed   to 

the  President  would  be  required  to  give  pub-  <d)    Rc-duction    that    would    have  rewaro    success    and    growth    of    a    small 

lie  notice  of  the  quota  so  establl.shed  and  to  he^n    broxight   about   under  business.     It  allows  a  person  in  business 

request  bids  for  llcensei  to  Import  during  the                   thU    bill 354,  qoO  ^  deduct  a  portion  of  the  additional  in- 

calendar  year      Uceiis.  s  to  Import  would  be  The  effect  of  the  bill  upon  Imports  of  crude  vestment  in  his  business  during  a  taxable 

awarded  on  the  basis  o'  the  highest  bid.  sub-  oil  alone  would  have  been  as  follows:  year.     Under  section  1,  a  business  which 

J,?.hl*'t   Hr^T^'^'M  '^  *^'.  P:"'^''"*     "^^  Barrels  shows  a  $10,000  increase  during  a  tax- 

^Lro\emdiVrer^-r  t^ P  e^^^^^^^^  (a,  Domestic    crude-oil    produc-         ^aUy  able  year  in  the  value  of  its  property. 

that  a  license  should  iiot  be  aw^ded  to  the     ,h     t'"?  '"  ^°" '^'  ^''^'^  equipment,  fitock.  and  SO  forth,  will  not 

highest  bidder.  *'''  ~'^^^^    imports    of   crude   oil  be  forced  to  pay  tax  on  the  entire  gain 

If  during  any  calerdar  quarter  domestic  no'?  ntrlm",'*"  ^^^*  '^"°       .o„  ^n  Section  1  allows  a  deduction  before  taxes 

production  is  above  01   below  the  forecasted  (c)   Actual  ^rudr',;" 'in,",;;;;."  1"^       ^39,000  of  20   percent  Of   this  gain    (or   $30,000. 

production,  imporu  fc  r  the  following  quar-  '    '   ^^\g^^    crude-oil    ImporU    In  whichever  Is  smaller).     This  would   re^ 

ter   Shan    be   adjusted    commensurately.      In  (d)    ReductTon"  that'  would" 'havi       ^^■°°°  sult  In  a  $2,000  deduction  for  a  company 

Sua'/terr  lo'lerdnt'  ^I.^'TLT?'"  tfeen^Cl^ouX  abom'uSd«  -lowing  a  $10,000  Increase  In  the  valSe 

quarter  would  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  '^*    '^^'^^   °^   ^^e    bUl    upon    Imports    of  °'  \']^  increase  WOUld  be  Subject  tO  nor- 

10   percent   provided   11. at   In   no  event  could  P't^^oleum    products,    Including   residual-fuel  nial  taxes. 

Imporu  exceed  the  1954  ratio.  '^^  ^^^  ■''  other  producu,  would  have  been         Sections  2  and  3  face  the  problem  of 

Such  quarterly  adjuitmenu  are  necessary  "  ^^'lo*"*;  high   estate    taxes   and    the   effect   on    a 

In  order  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  Barrels  small  business  of  the  death  of  a  partner 

imports  upon  the  con  ervatlon  programs  of  (a)   Domestic     crude-oil     produc-           da'^V  or  SOle  owner.    Section  2  establlshPK  nnn 

the    oil    producing    Slates.      Whenever    the  tlon  In  1957 7,175,000  interest-bearing     estate-tax     eertlflro/il 

conservation   program,    require   cutbacks    in  (b)    Total     Import,     of     producu  for  small  bus  nLefRvMriMfc^fS  ^^ 

domestic       production        similar       cutbacks  permitted    under    the    1954  Hfl.oTi.     f^                    By  using  such  cer- 

should  be  made,  as  so  )n  as  possible    In  Im-  '■"^'"  '83  percent) 452  000  ^"*'^^^S     a    DUSinessman.    in   effect,   may 

poru   of    foreign    oil.      Equity   requires    that  ''^^    Actual    imports   of    all    petro-  prepay    his   estate    taxes,    thus    lessening 

such  periodic  adjustm.nu  be  made.     In  ad-  leum  producU  In  1957 537,000  ^^^  ^^ect  of  his  death  upon  a  business  in 

dltlon.    the    admlnlstr  itlve    problems    faced  "^'    Reduction    of    ImporU    of   aU  ^'hich  he  has  a  large  financial  stake. 

by    the   State   conservation   agencies   will    be  petroleum  producu 96,000  Section  3  provides  for  installment  pav 

aided  under  rMch  a  pr  .gram.     The  necessity  escape  cuaose  ments    of    estate    taxes    over    a    10-vPnr 

call/^d'emo'^^M^J^d'^v 'thTTa?t  \ha7nf"th;  "^^  ^'"  ^""^'-^'^^  ^"  '^''^^  ^'^^^  ^^'^^  Period.      This    avoids    the    serious  "^a^ 

8taiofTexalthe«Swabiepro<^u  ingdy;  T^^lTJn'nrTr'- ''^J'''^  ^""^ ''"'''''  Sometimes  Catastrophic  financial  effect 

has  been  continuously  cut  back  to  a  current      or   H^r..,,  ^.V  ^"PP"«  "^  petroleum,      on  a  busmess  when  estate  taxes  must  be 

low  Of   a  days   per  month       Und^r  any   "ro-      quate   t^"^.eercSen"domS  d"    '"f  f      ""^'^  ^O^OWing  the  death  Of  an  Owner  or 
Kram   to   limit   Imports,   similar   cutbacks   In      ^„7»Vfr,  1    tK  ^^^^^^t  domestic  demand  to      partner. 

eTe^dr'tr'"  V^'^''  per.odicriir;'^h%i-  tre'buf  ''"'  ^"^^^  '^'^^^^°'^  ^^^'-^'^  ^^        These  Steps  form  only  the  most  basic 

TutTm  l"J'ZZl'y.nTtl^^^     .H     .  ^-^^   bill,   therefore,  contains  a  flexibility  P^^n  for  relief  of  small  business.     Some 

mav    If   he  d^m.  It  sdvu„hle    /n        f     ri''  l""^'    '^'"'■"   '^'   consumers   of   the    Unltei  ^^^lon  must  be  taken  which  will  benefit 

quot.    determined'  o'Tearen^^^^^^^^  dom^.tlc'^sL  '^''^   '^^''.  "°^   ^^    ^^"^   ^'^^   ^  ^^'     thousands    of     small-business     men 

among    the    countries    or    areas    wSfch  ^  Ire  uZTuan    ur::T  ^''"''  ^'  ^""^  ^^'^'^  '''^^  ""  ^hC)  are  literally  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

the    source    of    import.       This    dl^retronary  iulTs            ^            "^""^    '"""^    "'^    ^"''"*  J^^  °^  '^^  '^"^  ^O^S  not  keep  the  WOlI 

authority  Is  given  the  I>resldent  In  the  Inter-  — __^^^_^__  ^^°™  ^he  dOOr,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 

est   of   national   security,     if  the  President  o"  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 

«  o^y,""!""  ^^"^  '*"''''*^'""  °^  ^^'  q"°'-«  o"  Tax  T»a;rlnf;«-  T  n  c»  ^l  c  n  ^e  these  recommendations  as  aTbftsis  for 
fn^r^t  ^"'  T"*  *'"""  '"  »«^<^'«-«^>-  'n  the  '^^^  Lejulation  To  Benefit  the  Small-  legislation  of  real  benefit  to  the  Sall^ 
o"^he  bin  de?e    ."'  r?.'""'  '^"  P^^^'^^^-n  Busbess  Ma.  businessman.  ^  *"^" 

01  tne  bill  delej^ates  to  him  unrestricted  au- 
thority to  do  so  ' 

This  ucen.slng  proced  ire  provides  a  method  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ~"^""""^~~~ 

Of     administration     which     eliminates     the  or  p^^  ...             1    «-     ,   ,    ^ 

danger   of   Federal    gov-rnmental   control    of  UHN     CI  KKK    TITMIkllkl/^U  A  u  "  "*    Annual    Model    CoUgreiS    of 

domestic  industry  actl-ltle.      This  licensing  "ON.   GLENN   CUNNINGHAM  Genesee  Conntv 

auotT,o*;°H^/"^'""^'"*"y    •"'^«*«    '^^  oekkbraska  Uenesee  Lonnty 

[heir  bS.  wSl'^iTnnuVnruld'be^^T^I,' u^po^  ^^  ^»=  "°"«^  °^  REPRESENTATIVES  EXI^SION  OP  REMARKS 

me'th^*'"^'"'*^    involved     ThU    automatic  Tuesday.  May  20.  1958  or 

r.rfj'""-'°'"-'""-^^^^     ^^y.?^^SS!Z''r""'''"i  ,"'■       "ON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAC 

undefined  admlnlstratue  dUcretlon  to  alio-  pP^^'^^'^-  the  small-buslness  man  Is  fac-                                    or  new  to.k 

cau  the  quot*  to  individual  companies  based  ^J^^   ^.  serious   threat   through    excessive  „,  ^^^  unrj^v  o^  oJToL™ 

upon  a  myriad  of  unr.amed   and  unknown  taxation  Which  stifles  growth.    This  is  a  ^  ^^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTSS 

considerations  which  may  be  changed  from  situation  which  concerns  all  of  us  here                    Tuesday.  May  20,  1958 

lime  to  time  and  may  not  be  known  in  ad-  *"   Congress,   for   it   is   often   said,   and  Mr     ORTFWTAr*      vrr    ar-oi,-^     ♦»,- 
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Congress  and  of  our  system  of  represent- 
ative democracy.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
very  excellent  and  worthwhile  program 
which  might  be  carried  out  with  profit  In 
any  school  system. 

The  fourth  annual  model  congress  was 
sponsored  this  year  by  the  Robert  Mor- 
ris Council  for  Social  Studies  and  was 
held  In  the  Oakfleld-Alabama  Central 
School.  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  bills 
were  submitted  by  the  student  delegates 
and  referred  to  proper  committees.  Six 
were  acted  upon  by  the  congress. 
Two  bills  were  passed.  They  were: 
Bill  No.  5,  submitted  by  Loretta  La- 
Russa.  of  Notre  Dame  High  School.  Ba- 
tavia;  a  bill  to  Improve  the  social  status 
of  migrant  workers  by  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  license  and  regulate 
agencies  engaged  In  the  contract  of  mi- 
grant workers;  to  regulate  the  method  of 
Interstate  transportation  of  migrant 
workers;  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  so- 
cial security  and  the  protection  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to  the 
migrant  workers  If  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 


SENATE 

WEnNESDAV,  May  21,  10r>8 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  from  the  vain  deceits 
of  the  uncertain  world  in  which  we  live, 
for  this  hallowed  moment  we  turn  to  the 
white  candor  of  eternal  verities.  In  a 
clamorous  and  convulsive  day,  when  the 
very  air  of  the  world  sighs  and  sobs  with 
tremulous  anxiety  and  anguish,  we  would 
climb  the  altar  stairs  of  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink  though  piessed  by  every  foe. 
We  would  bow  in  Thy  pre.sence  in  the 
calm  confidence  that  Thou  dost  hold  the 
whole  world  in  Thy  hand,  and  all  world.s 
in  the  clasp  of  a  love  that  never  fails. 
Our  as.surance  and  comfort  lie  not  in 
our  feeble  hold  of  Thee,  but  in  Thy 
mighty  gra-sp  of  us. 

Keeping  ourselves  in  that  love  that  will 
not  let  us  go,  may  we  march  with  con- 
quering tread  in  the  gathering  armies  of 
friendship  whose  armor  is  the  shield  of 
Thy  truth,  and  whose  sword  is  the  might 
of  Thy  love,  against  which  all  the  spears 
of  hate  cannot  ultimately  prevail.  We 
ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers  Name, 
Amen. 

TIIE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  19.  1958.  was  dispensed 
with. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  19,  1958,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
May  20.  1958: 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.  R.  9291.  An  act  to  define  parts  of  cer- 
tain types  of  footwear  (Rept.  No.  1616). 


Bin  No.  6,  submitted  by  Douglas  Flero 
of  LeRoy  High  School.  LeRoy;  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  to 
Include  the  following  statement:  It  shall 
henceforth  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
union,  or  other  organization  of  workers 
to  force  workers  either  by  threat  of  vio- 
lence or  strilce  or  agreement  with  the 
employer  to  join  or  pay  dues  to  that 
union.  Be  It  also  recognized  that  a 
worker  who  does  not  join  a  union  is  in  no 
way  deprived  of  rights  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity by  his  action. 

This  amendment  shall  be  carried  out 
and  enforced  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Three  bills  were  defeated:  They  were: 

Bill  No.  1,  introduced  by  Ted  Schultz 
of  Oakfleld-Alabama  Central  School;  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  per.'ional  income  taxes 
by  imposing  a  national  sales  tax  of  10 
cents  on  a  dollar  on  all  products  bought 
by  people  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  domestic  food.s,  medicines, 
home  fuel,  necessary  clothing,  automo- 
biles used  for  work,  and  home  lights  for 
reading   and   homework;    a   motion   was 


By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8  J  Res  171  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Houbing  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1615). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssape  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7930)  to  correct 
certain  inequities  with  respect  to  auto- 
matic step-increase  anniversary  dates 
and  longevity  step-increases  of  postal 
field  service  employees. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H  R  3402  An  act  to  provide  for  a  dl.'^play 
pn.sture  for  the  bison  herd  on  the  Montana 
National  Bison  Range  In  the  SUle  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R  6198.  An  act  to  excUide  certain  lands 
from  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other   purposes; 

H.  R.  6239.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1461 
and  1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUUcs 
Code; 

H.  R.  6274.  An  act  to  provldfe  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  accept  title 
to  Grant's  Tomb  In  New  York.  N  Y.  and 
maintain  It  as  the  General  Grant  National 
Memorial; 

H.  R.7241  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1355),  en- 
titled "An  act  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  within  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."; 

H.  R.  7306.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  notice 
of  an  action  with  re.'^pect  to  real  property 
pending  before  a  United  States  district  court 
must    be    recorded    la    cert.ihi    Instances    In 


made  to  accept  this  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  Instead  of  a  bill. 

Bill  No.  2.  introduced  by  Chester  Ga- 
briel of  Elba  Central  School,  Elba ;  a  res- 
olution declaring  that  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Model  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ofDclally  rec- 
nogize  the  Government  of  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China,  and  furthermore  look 
with  favor  upon  the  admission  of  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  into  the 
United  Nations  but  not  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council. 

Bill  No.  4,  submitted  by  Douglas  David 
and  Clarke  Aspinall  of  Pavilion  Central 
School.  Pavilion;  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Arms  Act. 

One  bill  was  tabled: 

Bill  No.  3,  submitted  by  Paul  Dickin- 
son of  Batavla  High  School.  Batavla;  a 
bill  to  discontinue  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  instead  to  permit  pri- 
vate businessmen  to  operate  the  Post 
Office  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


order  to  provide  constructive  notice  of  vuch 
action; 

H.  R.  7738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  New  York; 

H  R  8419  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  actions 
for  infringements  of  copyrights  by  the 
United  Stales: 

H  R  8980  An  act  to  authorize  *n  ex- 
change of  lands  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  Ark  .  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9370  An  act  to  permit  Illustrations 
and  films  of  United  States  and  forelKn  ob- 
ligations and  Becurlllcs  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9327.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Alaska  to  the  City  of  Ketchikan.  Alaska. 

H  R  9817.  An  act  relating  to  venue  In 
t.ix  refund  suits  by  corporations; 

H  R  10349.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quUltlon  by  exchange  of  certain  properties 
within  Death  Valley  National  Monument. 
Calif  .  and  lor  other  purposes. 

HR  11382  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
version or  exchange,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  term  insurance  l&sued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act,  and  for  other  purpo.ses; 

H  R  11577.  An  act  to  Increase  from  $5 
to  $10  per  month  for  each  91.000  national 
service  life  Insurance  In  force  the  amount  of 
total  disability  Income  benefits  which  may 
be  purchased  by  Insureds,  and  for  other 
puip-)ses; 

H  R  12126  An  act  to  provide  further  pro- 
tection against  the  Introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  livestock  dl&eases,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R  12293  An  act  to  establish  the  Hud- 
son-Champlaln  Celebration  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R  12356  An  art  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
Augu.st  30.  1954; 

H.  R.  12377  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal  Government  participation 
In  meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation  s 
Capital  City; 

H  R  12540.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
RgonclPs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
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H  J  Res  479  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  Ist  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loy- 
alty Day. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  messape  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

S.  728  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  in  square  724  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tension of  the  site  of  the  additional  office 
building  for  the  United  Stales  Senate  or  for 
the  purpose  of  addltlor  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds; 

S  847  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  5, 
1944.  relating  Ui  the  construction,  operation. 
I  nd  maintenance  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam, 
Mont. 

S  2557.  An  net  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotiation 
of  certain  compacts  by  the  .States  of  Ne- 
braska. Wyoming,  and  t-outh  Dakota  In  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  such  negoiUitlon; 

S.  2813.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
credits  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users" 
Association  and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  Power  District  In 
con.ilderation  of  the  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  property  In  Phoenix.  Ariz  ; 

S.  3087.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gvist  25.  1916,  to  Increase  the  period  for 
which  concessionaire  leases  may  be  granted 
under  that  act  from  20  years  to  30  years; 

H  R  6940  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  ownert  of 
lands  acquired  for  developments  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purjxjses; 

H  R.  7930  An  act  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  automatic  step- 
lncrea.se  anniversary  dates  and  longevity 
step-Increases  of  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees; 

H  R  8547  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
jxisal  of  certain   uncompleted   vessels;    and 

HR  11519  An  act  to  authorize  the  use 
of  naval  vessels  to  deternune  the  effect  of 
newly  developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels. 


HOUSE  BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REl^ERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R  3402  An  act  to  provide  for  a  di.'play 
pasture  for  the  bison  herd  on  the  Montana 
National  Bison  Range  In  the  Stat-e  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purpKDses; 

H  R.  6198.  An  act  to  exclude  certain  lands 
from  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  6274  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Interior  shall  accept  title  to 
Grant's  Tomb  In  New  York,  N.  Y  .  and  main- 
tain It  as  the  General  Grant  National  Me- 
morial; 

H  R  7241  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  March  3.  1921  (41  Stilt  1355). 
entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  within  the  Fort  BelK-iap  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont  ,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

H  R  8980.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ex- 
change of  lands  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9627.  An  net  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Alatika  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan,  Alai:ka: 
and 

H  R.  10349  An  fict  to  nuthortre  the  ac- 
quisition  by   exchange   of   certain   properties 


within  Death  Valley  National  Monument, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

H  R  6239.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1461 
and  1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code; 

H  R  73C6  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  no- 
tice of  an  action  with  respect  to  real  prop- 
erty pending  before  a  United  States  district 
court  must  be  recorded  In  certain  Instances 
In  order  to  provide  constructive  notice  of 
such  action; 

H  R  7733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
St.Tte  of  New  York; 

H  R  8419  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  actions  for 
infringements  of  copyrights  by  the  United 
States; 

H  R.9370.  An  act  to  permit  Illustrations 
and  films  of  United  States  and  foreign  obli- 
gations and  securities  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9817.  An  act  relating  to  venue  In  tax 
refund  suits  by  corporations; 

H  R.  12293  An  act  to  establish  the  Hud- 
son-Chaniplam  Celebration  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res  479.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyally 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11382  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
version or  exchange,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, C)f  term  insurance  issued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R  11577.  An  act  to  lncrea.se  from  $5  to 
110  per  month  for  each  $1,000  national  serv- 
ice life  in.curance  In  force  the  amount  of 
total  disability  Income  benefits  which  may 
be  purcha.sed  by  insureds,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R.  12126.  An  act  to  provide  further  pro- 
tection against  the  Introduction  and  dissem- 
Ination  of  livestock  diseases,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

H  R  12356.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes ',  approved 
August  30,  1954;  and 

H.  R  12377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  Improvement  pro- 
prams  and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  Government  participation  in 
meeting  costs  of  maintainlns^  the  Nation's 
Capital  City:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  R.  12540.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  other  purfK^ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing subcommittees  or  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today; 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 


of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdraMing 
tlie  nomination  of  Doris  Opal  Garner,  to 
be  postmaster  at  Van  Horn,  Tex.,  which 
nominating  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

Herbert  B.  Warburton,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment;  and 

Two   hundred   thirteen   postmasters. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  calendar  will 
be  stated. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ira  A.  Dixon,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
T-  ^^'•d  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
o:*.  1952. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration   of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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LLOYD  W.  JONES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  distressed  to  learn  from  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  (Mr. 
Bridges  I.  of  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
director  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee.  Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Jones.  I  wi.sh 
to  extend  my  condolences  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee.  Lloyd  Jones 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  minority.  He  was  energetic,  but 
quiet.  His  activities  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  party,  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  service 
of  the  Nation  he  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  our  sympathies  are 
with  his  family.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
time  will  scon  brins  them  healing  solace. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and,  I 
know,  all  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  stated  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  heard  with  profound  re- 
gret of  the  passing  of  the  director  of  our 
policy  committee  staff,  Lloyd  Jones. 

Lloyd  Jones  has  given  long  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  policy  committee;  and  during 
that  period  of  time,  I  worked  very  closely 
with  Lloyd  Junes,  as  I  have  done  since, 
as  minority  leader.  He  gave  faithful 
service  to  the  committee.  He  was  a  very 
able  and  conscientious  employee  and 
director  of  the  staff,  which  performs 
.such  valuable  and  useful  service  to  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

All  of  us  join  in  extending  to  his 
family  our  most  profound  .sympathy  and 
regret.  He  leaves  a  place  which  will  be 
most  diflBcult  to  fill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  two  di.stinguished  leaders  in 
paying  my  tribute  to  Lloyd  W.  Jones, 
staff  director  and  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Lloyd  Jones,  as  all  the  Republican 
Senators  can  attest,  not  only  was  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  with  whom  all  of 
us  were  associated,  but  in  his  quiet.  cflR- 
cient  manner  he  fulfilled  all  his  rcspon.si- 
bilities  and  duties,  many  and  varied  as 
they  were. 

Despite  his  comparative  youth — he 
was  but  48  years  of  age — Lloyd  Jones  had 
a  brilliant  and  responsible  background. 
He  came  with  the  policy  committee  in 
1947.  He  served  under  four  chairmen — 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio; 
Senator  William  P.  Knowland.  of  Cali- 
fornia, now  Republican  floor  leader; 
former  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of 
Michigan;  and  myself. 

Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  by  Senator 
Taft,  in  1951,  to  be  acting  secretary  and 
staff  director  of  the  committee.  Since 
1953,  he  has  been  secretary  and  staff  di- 
rector under  appointments  from  Senator 
K;;owLAND,  Senator  Ferguson,  and  my- 
self. 

Prior  to  joining  the  policy  committee 
staff.  Lloyd  Jones  was  engaged  in  news- 
paper editorial  and  public-relations  work 
for  more  than  15  years.  He  was  a  re- 
porter and  editor  for  the  Omaha  (.Nebr.) 


Bee-News,  the  Evansville  (Ind.>  Courier, 
the  Alliance  (Neb.)  Times-Herald,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  Den- 
ver Post.  He  was  also  Associated  Press 
editor  in  Omaha.  His  Government  ex- 
perience included  editorial  and  writing 
positions  with  the  Agricultural  News 
Service,  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
and  the  War  Food  Administration.  He 
was  also  at  one  time  a  copywriter  with 
the  Ross  Roy  Advertising  Agency,  in 
Detroit. 

A  native  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Jones  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Omaha  and 
the  Municipal  Univer.sity  in  that  city. 

I  know  that  all  Senators,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  throuf^hout  the  years  have 
been  associated  with  Lloyd  Jones  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tendin":;  our  profound  sympathies  to  his 
wife.  Dorothy;  his  daughter,  Lloydell; 
and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif. ;  as  well  as  to  the  oUier 
members  of  his  family. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate,  a  loss  which  all 
of  us  feel  deeply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pas.sing  of  Lloyd  Jones  poses  the  age- 
old  question  of  why  a  line.  Christian 
person  in  the  very  prime  of  life — he  was 
only  48  years  of  age — should  be  so  un- 
timely stricken  and  taken  on  that  long, 
eternal  journey. 

I  learned  to  know  Lloyd  Jones  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  doubt 
whether  I  have  ever  encountered  a  per- 
son who  was  at  once  so  effective  and 
self-effacing  and  unselfish  as  Lloyd 
Jones.  There  was  effectiveness  in  his 
restraint,  in  his  self-effacemont.  and  In 
tiie  friendly  attitude  he  manifested 
toward  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
toward  all  others  identified  with  the 
Senate. 

I  learned  to  develop  a  great  affection 
for  Lloyd  Jones. 

His  passing  will  leave  a  distinct  void 
in  tliis  body  and  among  all  those  who 
serve  it. 

Mr.  SMITII  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  desire  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
other  in  paying  tribute  to  Lloyd  W. 
Jones,  who  passed  away  yesterday. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee.  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  I  have  admired  his  excellent  work. 
As  my  colleagues  have  stated,  we  could 
not  have  had  a  more  able  executive  to 
help  us  fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

All  of  us  feel  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow 
and  loss  at  his  passing. 

I  desire  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family  my 
deep  sympathies  at  this  sad  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence, I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  condo- 
lence and  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Lloyd  Jones,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  conscientious,  hard-working,  help- 
ful, and  patient  collaborator  in  the  work 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  and 
the  Republican  Conference. 

Lloyd  Jones  led  a  fine  organization, 
which  has  been  helpful  to  all  of  us  who 
are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  knew 
him  In  the  past  2  years  as  a  personal 
friend,  who  has  been  in  my  office  many 


times,  and  who  has  been  helpful  in  his 
advice.  I  was  glad  to  receive  his  sug- 
gestions   for    the    work    of    the    policy 

group. 

Lloyd  Jones'  sudden  death  saddens  us 
all.  In  the  days  to  come  I  cerUinly 
shall  miss  him  very  much,  not  only  as  a 
friend,  but  as  an  adviser  and  a  helper  in 
formulating  policies  for  myself  and  for 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  encomiums 
paid  by  my  colleagues  to  Lloyd  Jones. 
The  statements  are  a  tribute  to  tiie  per- 
sonality of  the  late  director  ol  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee. 

If  there  ever  was  a  gentleman  of  whom 
it  could  be  said.  "This  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,"  it  was  Lloyd  Jones.  He 
was  moderate,  he  was  scholarly,  he  dealt 
in  factual  material,  and  he  considered 
Ins  post  to  be  not  one  for  developing 
propaganda,  but  for  doing  research,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  diligence,  atten- 
tion, and  an  abundance  of  talent.  I 
knew  Lloyd  Jones  personally  as  a  friend, 
and  at  one  time  knew  him  rather  well. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  sympathies  to  his  family  and  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  pass- 
ing has  left  a  great  vacuum  in  the  un- 
iwrtant  service  he  was  rendering. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Lloyd 
Jones.  There  is  not  much  one  can  say 
after  the  words  which  have  already  been 
spoken;  but  it  so  happens  I  not  only 
considered  myself  a  friend  of  Lloyd 
Jones,  but  was  al.so  a  reasonably  close 
neighbor.     I  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

I  wish  to  say.  moreover,  that  certainly 
those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  all 
persons  who  were  interested  in  the  fac- 
tual work  he  carried  on,  will  feel  the  loss 
of  Lloyd  Jones  greatly  in  the  days  ahead, 
for  he  certainly  was  a  sterling  citizen 
and  a  wonderful  person  to  all  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Lloyd  Jones.  I  Join  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sincere  re- 
gret at  his  early  and  untimely  death, 
and  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Lloyd  Jones  was  a  very  friendly,  a  very 
quiet,  and  a  very  unassuming  man.  but 
he  was  a  very  true  friend  and  a  very 
effective  associate  and  worker  on  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  tributes  we  are  paying  to  him  to- 
day come  from  the  very  depths  of  our 
hearts.  I  sincerely  hope  his  family  will 
appreciate  how  much  we  shall  miss 
Lloyd  Jones. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  extending 
my  condolences  to  the  family  of  Lloyd 
Jones.  As  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  found  Lloyd  Jones  mo.«t  courteous,  tact- 
ful, and  accommodating.  I  shall  per- 
sonally feel  a  real  sense  of  loss  at  his 
passing.  We  have  the  solace,  and  so 
does  his  family,  of  the  knowledge  that  he 
lived  a  good  life  and  made  many  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  now  expressing  their 
sympathy. 
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Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I,  too.  wi.sh 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  to  the  United  States 
Senate  as  staff  director  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee.  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
of  great  assistance  and  service  to  me. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family 
In  tliis  hour  of  their  bereavement.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  was  a  very  youns  man.  He 
had  given  too  much  of  himself,  and  that 
must  have  contributed  to  his  early  death. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HrvskaI  and  myself.  We  are  confident 
we  speak  for  all  our  colleagues  when  we 
say  that  the  Senate  is  deeply  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  Lloyd 
W.  Jones.  We  wlio  have  worked  directly 
with  Mr.  Jones  knew  him  to  be  a  patient, 
extremely  courteous,  and  willing  worker 
in  his  duties  as  secretary  and  staff  di- 
rector of  tlie  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Jones'  early  experience  In  newspa- 
per and  public-relatioris  work  was  gained 
in  the  State  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  Senate.  He  began  his 
public  career  in  1930  in  Omaha  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  t)ecome  a  research 
as.sociate  on  the  staff  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  in  1947.  Mr.  Jones  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Senator  Taft  in 
1951  as  acting  .secretary  and  staff  director 
of  the  committee.  Since  1953  he  has 
been  secretary  and  staff  director  under 
appointments  from  Senators  Knowland, 
Fergu.son.  and  Bridges. 

In  this,  his  family's  most  trying  hour. 
we  are  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
Nebraska's  native  sons.  We  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  family,  and 
we  assure  his  mother,  his  lovely  wife, 
and  his  daughter  that  they  can  be  justly 
proud,  as  we  are,  of  his  services  to  the 
Senate,  to  his  community,  and  to  his 
associates.  Most  of  all.  they  can  be 
proud  that  throu!;hout  his  career  he  was 
without  guile,  pretension,  or  rancor  in 
his  as.sociations  with  his  fellow  men. 
These  are  the  marks  of  sterling  charac- 
ter; these  are  the  marks  of  a  gentleman. 

We  shall  miss  Lloyd,  and  we  sincerely 
hoix-  that  memories  of  his  many  fine 
qualities  will  help  to  ease  the  sorrow  of 
those  close  to  him. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that  fol- 
lowing the  morning  hour  there  will  be  a 
call  of  the  calendar.  Prior  to  the  call 
of  the  calendar,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  a  unanimous  consent  request 
to  make  concerninp  some  noncontro- 
vensiui  legislation,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Then  there  will  be  a  calendar  call. 
It  will  be  followed  by  a  quorum  call  to 
notify  all  Members.  I  anticipate  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  postal  pay-rate  bill  about  3 
o'clock. 

I  should  like  the  attaches  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  notify 
members  of  the  committee  who  may 
iiave  an  interest  in  this  bill  or  any  other 
Senator  who  may  desire  to  be  present 

My   colleagues  on    the    minority   side 


have  another  meeting  which  will  keep 
them  occupied  until  about  that  time.  I 
should  like  all  Members  to  be  present 
when  the  conference  report  is  called  up. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  might  be 
well,  so  Senators  may  have  notice,  to 
state  that  it  is  pos.sible  there  may  be 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  agreeable  to  me.  I  had  not 
intended  to  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  conference  report.  I  rather  think 
it  will  be  Kenerally  supported.  I  had  not 
anticipated  a  record  vote.  It  may  be,  if 
a  majority  of  Senators  desire,  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them  desire,  a  yea 
and  nay  vote,  we  shall  have  to  notify 
any  Senator  who  had  not  expected  it  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 


SENATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
CEREMONIES  FOR  THE  UN- 
KNOWNS OF  WORLD  WAR  II  AND 
KOREA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
behalf  of  the  "Vice  President,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

In  response  to  a  communication  to  the 
Vice  President  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  the  Chair,  for  the  Vice  President, 
hereby  appoints  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  as  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  United  Stales  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  the  interment  ceremonies 
for  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  to  take  place  both  at  the  Capitol 
and  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on  Friday, 
May  30.  1958. 

Further  the  Chair,  for  the  "Vice  Pres- 
ident, hereby  appoints  the  entire  mem- 
ber.ship  of  the  Senate  to  serve  in  attend- 
ance in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  a 
service  during  the  placing  of  the  two 
caskets  in  the  rotunda  at  10  a.  m.  on 
Wednesday.  May  28,  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  exclusive  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  appointed 
to  be  in  attendance  during  the  removal 
of  the  caskets  from  the  rotunda  at  1  p.  m. 
on  May  30. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ja'eph  C.  Duke,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Senate  participation  in  the  ceremonies 
for  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  21.  1958. 
Dear  Senator:  Having  been  designated  by 
Senators  Johnson  and  Knowland  as  the  Sen- 
ate c  fflcer  to  serve  as  coordinator  with  the 
military  forces  in  connection  with  carrying 
out    arrangements    for    the    services    for    the 
Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  to  take 
place  at  the  Capitol,  I  send  you  the  following 
and  hope  It  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Dttke, 

Sergeant  at  Anns. 


Brief  StJMMART  of  Senate  PARTicn»ATioN  in 
the  Ceremonies  for  the  Unknowns  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea  and  Capitol  Plaza 
Parking  Prohibitions 

1.  official  appointments 

The  Vice  President  has  appointed  the  15 
membere  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate  to  represent  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  May  30.  at  a  service  In  front  of  the 
main  steps  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  procession 
conducting  the  bodies  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Arlington  Amphitheater,  and  at  the  ac- 
tual Interment  at  the  tombs. 

The  Vice  President  also  appointed  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate  to  serve  in 
attendance  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
a  service  at  10  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  May  28. 
during  the  placing  of  the  two  caskets  in  the 
rotunda. 

The  Vice  President  also  appointed  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate,  other  than 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  serve  in 
attendance  in  the  rotunda  and  on  the  east 
portico  of  the  main  Capitol  steps  during  the 
removal  of  the  caskets  from  the  rotunda  on 
May  30  at  1  p.  m. 

The  above  apjxjlntmenls  were  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

2.  CEREMONIES     ON     WEDNESDAY,     MAT     28,      10 

A.  M. — ENTIRE  SENATE 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  convene  at  9  30 
a.  m.  and  all  those  present  will  be  escorted 
as  a  body  to  the  north  side  of  the  rotunda 
where  they  will  stand  during  a  15-  to  20- 
mlnute  service  when  the  caskets  are  placed 
upon  the  catafalques  in  the  rotunda.  This 
service  will  be  concluded  by  the  presentation. 
on  behalf  of  Congress,  of  2  floral  tributes. 
1  by  the  Vice  President  and  1  by  the 
Speaker. 

3.  SERVICES  ON  FRIDAY,  MAT  30,  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

(a)  Armed  Services  Committee  members 
All  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  assemble  in  the  Senate  reception 
room  at  12:30  p.  m.  They  will  be  escorted 
through  the  rotunda  to  a  position  assigned 
them  by  the  Army  near  the  foot  of  the  main 
Capitol  steps,  to  arrive  at  this  poeition  at 
12:45.  There  will  be  a  15-mlnute  ceremony 
beginning  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  main  steps  as  the 
caskets  are  removed  from  the  rotunda.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  members  will  be  as- 
signed to  vehicles  standing  in  front  of  the 
st-eps  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  procession 
escorting  the  bodiee  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
amphitheater. 

At  the  amphitheater  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  members  will  be  seated  In  a  bc>x 
during  the  40-minute  service.  After  this 
service  they  v/ill  be  escorted  to  the  tombs  to 
observe  the  actual  Interment. 

The  Army  has  not  made  provision  for  wives 
of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  accompany  them  either  at  the 
Capitol  ceremony  or  in  the  procession  en 
route  to  Arlington.  The  Army  requests  wives 
of  thoee  committee  members  wishing  to  at- 
tend the  amphitheater  ceremony  to  go  there 
separately  on  their  own  using  one  of  the 
seat  tickets  and  the  vehicle  pass  for  parking 
in  the  cemetery  which  the  Army  offered  to 
furnish  each   Senator  some   time  ago. 

(b)  All  Senatora  except  Armed  Services 

Committee — May  30 
All  Senators,  other  than  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  may  as- 
semble Informally  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  12:30  p.  m.  on  May  30.  They  will  be 
escorted  from  the  Chamber  through  the 
rotunda  and  to  the  portico  of  the  main 
steps  on  the  eatt  front  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing from  where  they  may  observe  the  15- 
mlnute  ceremony  to  take  place  on  the  steps 
as  the  caskets  are  removed  from  the  ro- 
tunda. Senators  attending  this  Capitol  cere- 
mony may  then  proceed  Individually  on  their 
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own  to  the  Arlington  Amphitheater  and  Join 
their  wives  in,  or  accompany  them  to,  the 
amphitheater  If  they  have  accepted  the  two 
tickets  and  vehicle  pass  for  parking  In  the 
cemetery  offered  them  by  the  Army  some 
time  ago. 

4.    SERVICES    ON    rRIDAT,    MAY    30,    AT    ARLINGTON 

The  principal  Interment  ceremony  will  be 
held  In  the  amphitheater  at  Arlington  at 
3  p.  m.  on  Friday,  May  30,  lasting  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes.  The  actual  Interment 
will  be  at  the  tombs  Just  outside  of  the 
amphitheater  with  a  ceremony  of  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes.  All  of  the  amphitheater 
arrangements  and  ticket  distribution  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Army.  The  Army 
states  In  Its  bulletins  that  Senators  and 
others  specially  Invited,  with  vehicle  passes 
to  the  cemetery,  will  need  to  enter  the 
cemetery  gates  not  later  than  2:30  In  order 
that  they  may  be  seated  before  the  President 
arrives  shortly  before  3.  The  Army  also  ad- 
vises that  no  one  will  be  admitted  through 
the  main  cemetery  gate  at  Uie  west  end  of 
Memorial  Bridge  after  2:30  because  the  pro- 
cession will  start  through  the  gate  at  that 
time. 

Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
invited  each  Senator  to  apply  for  two  tickets 
and  a  vehicle  pass  for  the  amphitheater 
ceremony. 

5.    CAPrrOL  PLAZA  PARKING  Rr-STRICTIONS 

Cables  such  as  for  inauguration  will  be 
erected  around  the  Capitol  Plaza.  On 
Wednesday.  May  28,  no  parking  will  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Capitol  Plaza  until  11  a.  m. 
after  the  2  caskets  are  placed  In  the  rotvmda. 
After  11  a.  m.  on  the  28th  parking  will  be 
normal  except  In  a  few  instances  such  as 
where  a  stand  Is  provided  for  photographers. 

On  May  29  parking  on  the  Capitol  Plaza 
Will  be  virtually  normal. 

On  Friday,  May  30.  no  parking  will  be 
permitted  on  the  Capitol  Plaza  until  after 
2  p.  m. 

During  the  parking  restriction  p>eriod  on 
both  May  28  and  30  vehicles  may  enter  the 
Capitol  Plaza  at  Delaware  and  Constitution 
Avenue  tf)  dlsch  irge  p.issengers  under  the 
Senate  Wing  Arch. 

a.    ADMISSION    TO    THE    ROTUNDA    BY    THE    PTTBLIC 

The  public  will  form  In  line  on  the  Capitol 
Plaza  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
line  will  be  admitted  tiirough  the  east  front 
door  of  the  rotunda  from  approximately  11 
a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  Wednesday.  May  28; 
from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  May 
29;  and  from  8  a  m.  until  12  noon  on  May 
30.  The  public  will  pass  through  the  ro- 
tunda to  the  west  door,  down  one  flight  of 
steps,  and  out  of  the  building  through  the 
middle  west  front  door.  Except  for  the  2 
brief  ceremonies  referred  to  above  In  Items 
2  and  3.  there  will  be  no  admission  to  the 
rotunda  other  than  In  the  public  line  form- 
ing on  the  east  front.  Tlie  public  will  be 
requested  not  to  take  pictures  In  the  ro- 
tunda. From  time  to  time  while  the  public 
line  Is  passing  through  the  rotunda  during 
the  3  days,  representatives  of  various  organl- 
zitlons  will  be  permitted  to  present  flr)rnl 
tribute*  In  the  rotunda  but  these  activities 
will  not  cause  a  break  In  the  moving  of 
tiio  public  line. 

Persons  who  are  Infirm  mny  enter  the 
Cnpltol  at  the  Law  Library  dcor  on  the 
ground  level  Just  to  the  north  of  the  main 
Capitol  steps  and  be  taken  to  the  rotunda 
level  on  an  elevator  and  eecortcd  In  the 
north  rotunda  door  separate  from  the  regu- 
lar public  line.  Rcpreaeutatives  of  organiza- 
tions who  have  arranged  with  the  Army  to 
innke  fl  iral  presentations  will  use  this  same 
method  of  Ingress  and  egress. 

7.    ATTACH  MKNTS 

C->py  of  a  74-page  pamphlet  prepared  and 
dUirlbuted  by  the  Army  of  which  I  received 
only  enough  to  BuppJy  each  Senator  with 
one. 


Copy  of  the  schedule  of  routes  to  Arling- 
ton, prepared  by  the  Army. 

Preferred  dress  for  all  aervlces:  Ordinary 
business  suits. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    following    Ictter.s, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Donation  by  Navy  Department  or 

PlREBOAT   TO    CiTT    OF    SaNTA    CRUZ,    CaLIT. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Niivy  (Material).  reportlnK.  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  Navy  Department  proposes  to 
donate  a  40-foot  flreboat  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Calif  ,  for  use  as  a  tircboat  to  pro- 
tect its  municipally  owned  pier;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  C  >ntroi. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1953 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Supplemental    Report  on   the   Advance   in 
Air   Safety 

A  letter  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Wa.'^hliigton,  D.  C.  .signed  by  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  report  of 
the  advance  In  Air  Salety,  dated  Mi-.y  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Alie.ns 

Threa  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Recommendations   of   International   Labor 
Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  International  La- 
bor Conference  at  Geneva,  June  21  and  22. 
1955  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.<3  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

The  memorial  uf  Benjamin  Goldlng,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y,,  remonstratlnK  against  the 
enactment  of  any  legislation  to  curb  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Syrol  8  Santos,  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Ju- 
veniles In  the  courts  of  California,  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  offlrlals  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, port  a\ithorltle«  and  shlpplnK 
companies  have  protested  the  diversion  of 
water  in  the  Great  Lakes:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Two  Harbors  go  on  record  In  opposition 
to  H.  R  2  (water  diversion  bill)  as  the 
l,ake  Superior  level  has  dropped  consider- 
ably In  the  past  years  which  we  have  no- 
ticed at  our  Municipal  Water  and  Light 
Plant  where  the  water  level  haa  dropped  8 
inches  or  more. 

Whereas  any  further  such  drop  In  water 
level  will  necessltaie  the  deepening  of  our 
well  at  our  water  and  light  plant  at  a  con- 
siderable  expense   to   our   municipality. 

Resoh^d  further.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  United  States  Senators 
Edward  Thte  and  Hidert  Humphrey,  Con- 
gres.'iman  Bi-atnik  and  Senator  Robebt  Kerr, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harb.irs. 

Adopted  this  5th  day  of  May,  A    D    1958. 

Frank   Eide, 
President,  City  Council. 

Attest: 

Raymond  W.  Oustafson, 

City  Clerk. 

Approved  by  the  mayor  thU  6th  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1958. 

[;:,eal1  David  Battaglia. 

Afayor. 

NATIONAL    ARBOR     DAY— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  supervi-sors  of  Greene  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  establlsli  a  National  Arbor  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  9,  1958. 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  has  re- 
ceived a  communlcathjn  from  the  New  York 
State  Committee  for  a  National  Arbor  Day  to 
be  observed  on  the  last  Friday  In  April  In 
each  year:  and 

Whereas  said  committee  has  asked  this 
board  of  supervisors  to  pass  a  resolution  sup- 
porting Its  objective  and  to  send  a  certified 
copy  of  said  resolution  to  our  leglalators, 
both  State  and  national;   be  it 

Risolved.  That  the  board  of  supervlaors  of 
Greene  County  does  hereby  support  the  New 
York  State  Committee  for  National  Arbor 
Day  and  reccmmends  to  Its  legislators  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  unified  national  observance 
day  to  be  known  ns  National  Arbor  Day  and 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  last  Friday  In  April 
in  each  year:  and  It  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be, 
and  she  hereby  Is.  directed  to  forthwith  send 
a  certified  copy  of  this  reaolullon  to  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  and  Gjv.  Averell 
Harrlman  and  to  our  legislators,  both  State 
and  national. 

Seconded   by  Supervisor  Albright. 

Ayet  14,  noea  0:  abacnt  0. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
TWO  HARBORS.  MINN, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  resolution  from  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Two  Harbors. 
Minn.,  concerning  the  dl version  of  water 
from  Lake  Superior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


RESOLUTION  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
NEIW  YORK  RESERVE  OFTICERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  ofTer 
for  printing  In  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Department  of  New  York  of  the 
Reserve  Ofncers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  adopted  at  its 
convention  at  Syracuae,  N.  Y.  The  reso- 
lution calls    for   the   immediate   imple- 
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mentation  oi  plans  and  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  a  Joint  Army  Reserre-Air 
Force  Reeervc  Armory  at  Hancock  Field, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  'n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  a  Reserve  Armory  to  be  constructed 
at  Syracuac,  H.  Y..  and  the  site  selected  was 
Hancock  Ptcld;  and 

Whereaa  greater  efficiency  and  economy  will 
be  effected  by  a  Joint  Army  Reserve-Air  Force 
Reserve  Armory  and  urgent  and  Immediate 
needs  will  be  filled:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  New  York 
of  the  Reaerpe  Officer.^  Association  of  the 
United  SUU93  in  convention  assembled.  That 
this  department  shall  urge  through  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  Reserve  Offlccrs' 
Aaaoclatlon  of  the  United  States  the  imme- 
diate Implementatluu  of  plans  and  the  speedy 
construction  of  a  Joint  Army  Reserve- Air 
Force  Reserve  Armory  at  Hancock  Field, 
Syracuse.  N    Y  :  and  be  it  further 

Resolivd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnlFhed  to  the  honorable  United  States 
Senators  from  the  sute  of  New  York  and  to 
the  Honorable  R  Walter  Rizhlmah,  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  36th  District. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  followinR  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  10015.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
clube  of  Juue  30,  XU69,  tlie  su^penalon  oX 
duties  on  metai  scrap,  aiid  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No   1618j. 

By  Mr  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  6006  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
vi.slons  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921.  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  certainty,  upeetX.  and  eiD- 
ciency  In  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  lor 
oUier  purixxses  (Rept.  No.  1619). 

By  Mr  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  J.  Res.  16,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate  the  gold- 
mining   Industry    (Rept    No.   1617). 

Dy  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public   WorlLS.   without   amendment: 

H.  R.  7870,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1955.  to  authorl7.e  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  (Rept    No    1820). 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr  Hfnvinos), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

S  921  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  ofncers  and  agencies  to  with- 
hold Information  and  limit  the  availability 
of  records   (Rept    No    1621). 

By  Mr.  FREAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  13354.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  authorlM  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purpoaes."  approved 
Augutt  30,  1954  (Rept.  No.  1632):  and 

H  R  12377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  tmprorement  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  provlilonj  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  Oovernment  participation  In 
meeting  cosU  of  mainUlnlng  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  (Rept.  No.  1623). 

By  Mr.  EABTLAND,  trom  tb«  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  ameiulinent : 

H,  R.  $439,  An  act  to  cancel  certain  bonds 
posted  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  A«t  of 
1934.  as  amended,  or  the  Immigration  and 
Nauonailty  Act  (Rept.  No.  1834). 

CIV fi78 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foDows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thye.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Yxasoa- 
otJCH,   Mr.   Jackson,  and   Mr.   Neu- 

BERGER) : 

S  3864  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humpkhet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    POTTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOBLlrZELL)  : 

S  3865.  A  bill  relative  to  the  dlsUlbutlon 
Of  automobiles  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pottes  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep:\rate  heading.) 
By  Mr   LANGER : 

8  3886,  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin   P. 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

8. 3867.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
."tates  to  assist  them  in  Informing  and  edu- 
cTtlng  children  In  schools  with  respect  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other 
potentially  deleterious  consumables;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

(See   the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Neuberces  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S  3868.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Mercedes 
Ruiz    Sanroma    Vlmda    de    Notarlo;    to    Uie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S  3869.  A  bill  to  extend  the  availability  of 
certain  appropriations  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  to  June  30,  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chavez  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    CARLSON: 

8  3870  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Kedar 
N.  Bhasker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   BEALL: 

8,3871,  A  bin  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  multlfamlly  rental  housing  to  pro- 
vide living  accommodations  for  essential 
civilian  personnel  employed  In  connection 
with  an  Installation  of  the  armed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (by  request)  : 

8.  387:2.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  3873,  A  bin  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Interchange  of  inspection  services  between 
executive  agencies,  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  by  one  executive  agency  to  an- 
other, without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClixlak  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
tuder  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  EASTI^ND  (by  request) : 

S.  3874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4083,  title 
18.  ITnited  States  Code,  relating  to  peni- 
tentiary Imprisonment; 

8,3875.  A  t^U  to  amend  section  2412  (b). 
title  38,  t7nlt«d  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  costs; 


8,  3876.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3.3877.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code; 

8  3878,  A  bill  to  amend  section  152,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
concealment  of  assets  In  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy;  and 

S  3879,  A  bni  to  amend  sections  1  and  3 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONITY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr,  Bibi.e.  Mr,  Smathers, 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr,  Gore,  Mr,  Yarboro^tgh.  Mr    Bar- 
rett, Mr,  MansfieU).  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,     Mr.     McNamara,     Mr. 
Carroll.    Mr,    Jackson,    Mr.    Htm- 
PHRKT,  Mr,  Stennis,  Mr,  Thurmokd. 
Mr.    NEUBEBcm,   and   Mr    Chttrch)  : 
S.  3880.    A   bill    to   create   an   independent 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  provide  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  airspace  by  both 
civil    and    military    operations,    and    to    pro- 
vide   for    the   regulation    and    promotion    of 
civil    aviation    in    such    manner    as    to    best 
foster    Its    development    and    safety;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Monhoney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CENTENNIAL     OP     SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL.  FARIBAULT.  MINN. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit; 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
honoring  and  commending  Shattuck 
Sch(x>l.  Faribault,  Minn.,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  100th  anniversary. 

Shattuck,  the  oldest  boys'  school  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  one  of  the  oldest 
church  military  schools  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  long  record  of  achievement. 
Her  graduates  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  of  science,  the  arts,  the  military, 
the  professions,  government,  and  private 
business  to  bring  honor  to  the  school  on 
the  hill  in  beautiful  southern  Minne- 
sota. 

Shattuck  School  is  closely  linked  with 
the  early  days  of  Minnesota  history.  It 
is  appropriate  that  both  Minnesota  and 
Shattuck  should  he  observing  their  cen- 
tennial in  this  year  of  1958. 

Shattuck  School  introduced  organized 
football  to  the  Northwest  in  1878.  The 
first  organized  regatta  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  was  held  at  Shattuck  School. 
Shattuck  graduates  have  made  their 
mark  from  Suez  to  Saigon,  Our  present 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 
Elbridge  Durbrow,  is  a  Shattuck  grad- 
uate. In  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II — behind  the  battered  stone  of  Cor- 
repidor  and  Bataan — it  was  another 
graduate,  Colonel  Sutherland,  who 
helped  engineer  the  legendary  escape  of 
his  commander  to  Australia.  His  com- 
mander was  Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  list  of  distinguished  Shattuck 
men  is  a  long  one.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  1  out  of  every  73  graduates  of 
Shattuck  School  is  listed  in  Who's  Who 
la  America.  This  is  a  fine  testimonial 
to  the  standards  set  for  its  students 
down  through  the  years. 

But  perhaps  Shattuck  is  best  charac- 
terized by  the  men  who  teach — the  mas- 
ters who,  by  their  example  and  devotion, 
have  inspired  generations  of  young  men. 
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Shattuck  School  will  go  on  to  another 
Illustrious  100  years  with  the  same  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  has  characterized  it  in 
the  past.  Minnesota— and  our  Nation — 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  school  on  the 
hill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and   appropriately   referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  89  >  commending  Shattuck  School, 
of  Faribault.  Minn.,  upon  its  centennial, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Thye.  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  follows: 

Whereas  Shattuck  School  opened  in  Fari- 
bault. Minn.,  on  June  3,  1858.  and  Is  the 
oldest  nonproprietary  school  In  the  region 
and  the  oldest  boys'  school  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains; 
and 

Whereas  In  1870.  the  students  of  Shattuck 
held  the  first  organized  regatta  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  in  1878  Shattuck  Intro- 
duced organized  football  to  the  Northwest; 
and 

Whereas  Shattuck  graduates  have  made 
distinguished  records  in  the  Slate  and  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world  as  artists, 
actors,  authors,  businessmen,  clergymen, 
diplomats,  educators,  editors.  Indvistriali.sts. 
and  leaders  In  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  1  out  of  every  7.3  graduates  Is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  In  America;  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Shattuck 
Bchool  be  commended  upon  their  centennial. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL POOD  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 
RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  1956,  I  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  316  >  favorini?  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Ma- 
terials Reserve.  I  submit  an  identical 
resolution,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

I  also  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  prac- 
tically identical  to  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  mutual  security  bill  enacted 
by  the  Senate  in  1956.  This  language 
was  deleted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  measure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  see  fit  to  in- 
clude such  language  again  in  the  mutual 
security  bill  which  is  now  under  consid- 
eration. I  intend  to  devote  my  own 
efforts  to  that  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  307  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Re'folved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  explore  with 
Other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  related  International  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In 
appropriate  countries  raw  or  processed  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive 
of  minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  In — 

( 1 )  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
in  the  International  market  In  these  com- 
modities; 


(2)    preventing  famine  and   starvation; 

(3»  helping  absorb  temporary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials (exclusive  of  minerals); 

(4)  economic  and  social  development 
programs  formulated  in  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  International  agencies. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In  such 
an  International  Food  and  Raw  Materials 
Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  statutory 
authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 


CLEARANCE   OF   MILITARY   FLIGHT 
OPERATIONS    WITH    CIVIL    AEUiO- 
NAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  action,  a  resolution  seek- 
ing the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,    by     the    Senate     Committee    on 
Armed  Services,  to  the  requirement  that 
all  military  aircraft  file  plans  for  any 
flight    operation,    including    Uaftic    pat- 
terns and  flight  plans,  with  appropriate 
ofllcials  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  recent  spec- 
tacle of  two  crashes  between  commercial 
aircraft  on  scheduled  .service  and  mili- 
tary aircraft  on  training  mi.sslons. 
These  are  terrible  misfortunes,  and  con- 
cern for  them  is  shared  deeply  by  our 
military  officials.  It  is  obvious  that  well- 
defined  patterns  for  both  commercial 
and  military  aircraft  operations.  In 
peacetime,  be  thoroughly  defined.  In 
times  of  emergency,  these  patterns  would 
give  way  to  military  priority  for  use  of 
the  airways. 

I  realize  that  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion, on  this  subject,  will  be  fully 
studied  by  the  Congre.ss.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  proposition  contained  in  my 
resolution  can  afford  a  measure  of  much 
needed  protection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  308'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

Rrsolvcd.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  aiithorlzod  to  undertake 
whatever  studies  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  formulating  legislation  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defon.^e  to  require  all  station 
and  post  commanders  of  military  establish- 
ments operating  aircraft  to  clear  all  flmnt 
operations.  Including  flight  patterns  and 
flight  plans,  with  appropriate  authorities  of 
Uie  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 


NATIONAL      TURKEY      MARKETING 
ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
ThyeI,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr  YarborouchI.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Neu- 
BERGERl,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Jackson  1 ,  a  bill  to  en- 
able producers  to  provide  a  supply  of 
turkey.s  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers,  to  maintain  orderly  market- 
ing conditions,  and  to  promote  and  ex- 
pand the  consumption  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products.  I  ask  that  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  end  of  the  day.  Friday, 


May   23,   to    accept   additional   sponsors 
who  may  be  interested. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  3864)  to  enable  producers 
to  provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to 
maintain  orderly  marketing  conditions, 
and  to  promote  and  expand  the  con- 
sumption of  turkeys  and  turkey  prod- 
ucts, Introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
mea'-ure  is  called  the  National  Turkey 
Marketin'^'  Act,  but  in  effect  it  is  essen- 
tially an  enabhnK  act  providing  the 
means  for  turkey  producers  themselves 
to  develop  and  vote  on  a  marketing  order 
designed  to  give  more  stability  to  their 
industry. 

It  is  a  constructive  self-help  approach, 
on  the  part  of  the  turkey  producing  in- 
dustry, sponsored  by  the  National  Tur- 
key Federation  after  several  years  of 
study  and  netrotiations  with  various 
State  turkey  federations. 

Turkey  production  is  a  significant  ag- 
ricultural enterpri.se  In  Minnesota  and 
many  other  States  of  the  Union.  It 
makes  an  i.mfxirtant  contribution  to  our 
economy.  Thanks  to  the  promotional 
work  of  the  industry  itself,  turkey  is  no 
longer  just  a  holiday  bird;  it  is  an  all- 
year  staple  Item  in  America's  diet,  and  a 
good  buy  for  consumers.  But  expansion 
of  tlie  industry  has  also  brought  prob- 
lems of  temporary  surpluses,  usually  .sea- 
sonal, that  reflect  the  need  for  some 
stabilization  devices  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducers. The  turkey  producers  are  seek- 
ing to  meet  this  need  on  their  own  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible.  Turkey  pro- 
duction involves  many  hazards  and  risks, 
and  effective  marketing  stabilization  can 
help  remove  .some  of  that  uncertainty 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Turkey 
Federation  has  compiled  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  about  this  legislation 
to  help  exi)laln  how  it  would  work.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  these  questions 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, along  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
bill 

1  here  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
questions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  enable  producers  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly  market- 
in;;;  conditions,  and  to  promote  snd  expand 
tlie  consumption  of  turkeys  and  turkey 
products 

Be  If  enacted,  etc  .  That  this  act  shall  b« 
known  as  the  National  Turkey  Marketing 
Act. 

Src  2  Breeder  hens  for  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs  and  poults,  and  market  tur- 
keys are  produced  by  persons  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  several  Statos.  and 
hatching  eggs  and  market  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products  move  In  large  part  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  number  of  breeder  hens  maintained, 
the  supply  of  hatching  eggs,  and  the  number 
of  poults  hatched  directly  afTect  the  supplies 
of.  the  markets  for.  and  the  prices  of,  tur- 
keys    and     turkey     products     In     commerce. 
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Turkeys  which  do  not  inov«  to  market  in 
commerce  directly  affect  the  markets  for  and 
the  prices  of  turkeys  and  turkey  products 
in  commerc*. 

Farmers  maintaining  flocks  of  breeder  hens 
fur  Uie  production  of  hatching  eggs  fur 
poults  or  market  turkeys,  persons  hatching 
eggs  for  the  productloD  of  poults  or  market 
iiirkeys,  and  growers  of  m&rket  turkeys  Indi- 
vidually have  been  unable  to  determine  the 
number  of  breeder  hens  required,  or  the 
number  of  hatching  eggs  or  poults  to  be  pro- 
duced, to  provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  needed 
to  meet  effective  demand.  As  a  consequence 
turkey  breeders  and  turkey  hatcheryn^en  and 
turkey  growers  are  unable  to  market  In  an 
orderly  manner  or  to  prevent  exfx-sslve  sup- 
plies or  shortages  occurring  In  commerce, 
with  the  result  that  prices  fluctuate  widely, 
causing  seyere  lofwes  or  Injury  to  producers 
and  consumers  of  turkeys. 

DECLARATION     OF    POLICT 

Fec.  3.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  CougreiM  that  It  is  in  the  ptblic 
Interest  to  encourage  the  producers  of 
breeder  hens,  balcbing  eggs,  poults,  .'.nd 
miixket  turkeys,  through  maikeUug  (.rtlfis 
Issued  pursuajit  to  the  provisions  of  lhlr>  uct. 
to  ef^tablliih  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  (1)  programs  to  provide,  in  Uio  Inlfiests 
of  producers  and  consumers,  such  sui)ply  and 
orderly  flow  of  turkeys  in  commerce  Lhjough 
the  marketing  scii&i.<ii  as  wiil  avoid  unre:is  li- 
able tluctualions  in  suppl.cs  and  priurs.  and 
as  win  tend  to  provide  a  re-iS-JiiiiLiie  anJ  ade- 
quate return  to  e.Tuient  pruducerc.  and  as 
will  tend  to  cst^bU^ii.  a!>  liie  prices  lo  l.trni- 
ers,  parity  prices  as  dclncd  by  seclU)n 
301  (a)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  AdJu«Unent 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  (2)  ro-earch 
(Including  disease  control),  promrtio.'i.  and 
market -development  programs  to  e::pand  the 
consumption  of.  and  to  ai^slst.  Improve,  or 
promote  the  marketing  and  distribution  lu 
commerce  of  turkeys  nud  turkey  piotiuct*. 

M^RXETINC    OSDEXa 

Sac  ♦  (a)  To  efTertiiate  the  decl.nrp<l  pol- 
icy of  this  act,  the  Secretary  rlv.xW.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Issuo  and 
from  time  to  lime  amend,  orders  applicable 
to  p>ers<>n8  engaged  In  the  marketing  In  com- 
merce of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults 
or  market  turkeys,  and  to  buyers  of  turke>-8 
fur  slaughter. 

NOTICE    AND    IIE.ARINC 

(bi  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  producers  of  breeder  bens,  hatching 
eggs,  poults,  or  market  turkeys,  has  icason 
to  believe  that  the  Issu.mce  of  an  ordt-r  will 
tend  to  eflecluate  the  dfclnred  policy  of  this 
act.  he  shall  give  due  notice  of  and  an  opp>or- 
tunity  for  a  hearing  u|>)n  a  proix>scd  order. 
The  formulation  of  th«  terms  of  any  such 
order  for  proposal  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
carrying  out  of  any  provision  of  this  set 
shall  not  be  held  to  bo  In  violation  of  any 
of  the  antitrust  laws  cf  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  lawful. 

riNDiNGs  AND  nsrANcc  or  OKonts 
(c)  After  sii'-h  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order 
if  he  finds,  and  seU  forth  In  such  order, 
upon  the  evidence  introduced  at  such  hear- 
ing (In  addition  to  suih  other  findings  as 
may  be  specifically  required  by  thU  section) 
that  the  Issuance  of  such  order  and  all  of 
the  terms  and  condiilons  thereof  will  tend 
to  efTectuate  the  declari-d  policy  of  this  act. 

TOtMS 

(di  Orders  Usued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  and  (except  as  pro- 
%lded  in  subsection  (e) )  no  other: 

( 1 )  Requiring  that  every  person  main- 
taining breeder  hens  Xor  the  production  for 
commerce  of  hatching  Hggs,  poults,  or  mar- 
ket turkeys  register  hli.  name  and  address, 
and    that   each   such   breeder  hen   be  regis- 


tered and  Issued  an  ofBclal  bttnd  In  accord- 
ance with  the  temas  of  the  marketing  order. 

(2)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
person  registering  breeder  hens  of  a  market 
development  and  staiillLzatton  fee  for  each 
breeder  hen  registered  and  Issued  tui  official 
band  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
market  mg  order. 

(3)  Prohibiting  the  marketing  in  com- 
merce of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs.  ix>ulta. 
or  nx.nrket  tuikeys  produced  other  than  by 
breeder  liens  regiatered  and  Issued  an  official 
b.ond  In  accordiuice  with  the  terms  of  Uie 
uiarketliig  order. 

(4)  Prohibiting  the  marketing  In  com- 
merce of  breeder  hens,  hatching  cpgs,  poults, 
or  market  turkeys  by  any  per.son  owning, 
possessing,  or  controlling  any  breeder  hens 
which  have  not  l>een  registered  and  issued  an 
official  band  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  m.irketlng  order. 

(5i  Pro\lding  for  p.iyments  from  funds 
collected  pu-s\iint  to  the  marketing  order 
for  marketing  ijreeder  hens  for  slaughter  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
ordiT. 

(6)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the  per- 
son hatching  eggs  for  the  production  of 
pou!ts  f(T  commerce,  or  marketing  hatching 
epgs  In  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing, of  a  market-development  and  stabiliza- 
tion fee  for  each  hatching  egg  so  hatched  or 
marketed  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  marketing  order. 

(7)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the  per- 
son marketing  poults  In  commerce  or  retain- 
ing p  >ults  for  the  production  of  market 
turkeys  for  commerce,  of  a  market  develop- 
ment and  stabilization  fee  for  esch  poult 
marketed  In  commerce  or  retained  for  the 
production  of  turkeys  for  market  In  com- 
merce In  accordance  with  the  tirms  of  the 
marketing  order. 

(8)  Provlrtlnc;  for  payment  from  funds  col- 
lected pursuant  to  the  marketing  order  for 
diverting  hatching  eggs  or  poults  from  the 
channels  of  commerce. 

(9)  Providing  for  the  purchase  from  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing  order 
and  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  breeder 
hens,  hatclilng  cgt's.  or  poults  not  needed 
for  the  product ii^n  of  market  turkeys. 

( 10  I  Pro\1diiii;  Tor  the  payment  by  the  per- 
son marketing  market  turkeys  In  commerce 
cf  a  market  development  and  stabilization 
fee  for  each  market  turkey  marketed  in  com- 
merce In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
marketing  order. 

(11)  Providing  for  the  withholding  from 
the  pr<x:ccds  of  sale  of  breeder  hens,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  poults,  and  market  turkeys  of  any 
market  dtvek.pinent  btkI  stabilization  fees 
becoming  due  and  owing  by  reason  of  the 
marketing  of  sanoe.  and  for  the  disposition 
of  such  fees  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  marketing  order. 

(12)  Providing  for  payments  to  be  made 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  market- 
ing order  to  encourage  the  nkarketlng,  sale, 
export,  diversion,  or  other  utilization  of 
market  turkeys  or  turkey  products  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  marketing  order. 

(13 )  Providing  for  the  purchase  from  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing  order 
and  the  sale,  donation,  export,  or  other  dis- 
position of  market  turkeys  or  turkey  prcxi- 
ucts  to  facilitate  marketing,  promote  con- 
sumption, or  effectuate  a  better  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  of  turkeys  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
order. 

(14)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
estabiiahment  of  research  (including  disease 
control ) ,  promotion,  and  market  develop- 
ment programs  designed  to  assist,  improve, 
or  promote  the  marketing,  distribution,  or 
consumption  of  turkeys  or  turkey  products, 
the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid  from 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing 
order. 


(15)  Any  term  or  condition  incidental  to. 
not  Inconsistent  with,  and  necessary  to  effect- 
uate any  other  Verms  and  conditions  of  such 
order. 

TSKICS    COMMON    TO    ALl,    ORDERS 

(e)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  a  method  for  the  selection 
of  a  marketing  board  to  administer  such 
order.  Such  order  shall  also  provide  for 
adequate  representation  on  the  marketing 
board  of  each  class  of  producer  (as  defined 
In  section  8  (m)  of  this  act)  subject  to  the 
order  and  for  proper  regional  representation. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  made  by 
producers.  Upon  request  of  the  marketing 
board  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  from  per- 
sons engaged  in  allied  industries  advisers  to 
advise  the  board  on  any  matter  on  which  the 
board  may  request  advice  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  its  duties.  No  action 
talien  by  any  such  board  affecting  any  class 
of  producer  as  defined  in  section  8  (m)  of 
this  act  shall  be  effective  unless  such  action 
is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  board  representing  such  class  of  pro- 
ducer. Each  marketing  order  shall  state  the 
maximum  market  development  and  stabili- 
zation fee  which  may  be  assessed  against  any 
class  of  producer.  Tlie  order  shall  define  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  marketing  board 
which  shall  include  the  power: 

( 1 )  To  administer  such  order  in  accord- 
ance with  its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  To  establish  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees to  carry  out  assigned  duties  and 
functions  and  to  designate  persons  who  may 
or  may  not  be  members  of  the  marketing 
board  to  serve  upon  such  committees: 

(3)  To  employ  or  retain  the  services  of 
necessary  personnel; 

(4)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
to  secure  the  services  of  others  (including 
trade  organizations  serving  the  turkey  In- 
dustry) In  administering  the  order  and  In 
formulating,  developing,  and  carrying  out 
programs  for  the  removal  or  diversion  of 
surplus  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults, 
and  market  turkeys  from  the  market,  for 
conducting  research  (including  disease  con- 
trol), promotion,  and  market  development 
projects  to  expand  the  consumption  of.  and 
markets  for  turkeys  or  turkey  products,  and 
for  carrying  out  any  other  activity  provided 
for  in  a  marketing  crdcr; 

(5)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary  rules 
and  regulations  to  effectutate  the  terms  and 
provision*  of  buch  order; 

(6)  To  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  comiilaints  of  violations  of 
such  order; 

( 7 1  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
amendment*  to  or  su.spension  or  termina- 
tion of.  such  order;  and 

(8)  To  collect  market  development  and 
stabilization  fees  and  to  pay  from  moneys 
collected  such  expenses  as  may  be  Incurred 
by  such  marketing  board  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  as  authorized  under  this 
act,  including  compensation,  and  expenses 
to  members  of  the  Ixiard  and  advisers. 

CONSUMim    SAFECI7AKO 

(f)  Whenever  the  average  price  of  turkeys 
to  growers  equals  or  exceeds  the  parity  price 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  aver- 
age price  for  turkeys  for  the  marketing  sea- 
son will  equal  or  exceed  the  parity  price,  the 
Secretary  shall  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  any  order  authorizing  the  ex- 
pendlttire  of  funds  for  purchasing  or  divert- 
ing market  turkeys  from  normal  channels  of 
distribution,  and  no  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  reduce  the  supply  of  breeder  hens, 
hatching  eggs,  or  poults  available  for  the 
production  of  market  turkeys  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  market  turkeys  to  producers  during  the 
ensuing  marketing  season  will  exceed  the 
parity  price. 
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REQUIREMENT     or     RErERENDUM     AND     PRODUCEH 
APPROVAL 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer- 
endum among  producers  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  Issuance  of  an 
'  order  Is  approved  or  favored  by  producers, 
as  required  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  this  act.  No  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  effective  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  Issuance  of  such 
order  Is  approved  or  favored: 

(1)  By  not  less  than  65  percent  by  num- 
ber of  the  producers  of  market  turkeys  vot- 
ing In  such  referendum  who,  during  a  rep- 
resentative period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, have  been  engaged  In  the  production 
of  market  turkeys,  and  who  produced  not 
less  than  51  percent  of  the  market  turkeys 
during  said  representative  period  produced 
by  producers  voting  in  such  referendum,  or 
by  not  less  than  51  percent  by  number  of 
the  producers  of  market  turkeys  voting  In 
•uch  referendum  who,  during  the  represent- 
ative period  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  engaged  In  the  production  of 
market  turkeys,  and  who  produced  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  market  turkeys  pro- 
duced by  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum, and 

(2)  By  not  less  than  51  percent  by  num- 
ber of  the  producers  voting  In  such  referen- 
dum of  each  commodity  spcclfted  In  such 
marketing  order  who,  during  a  represent- 
ative period  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  engaged  In  the  production  of 
such  commodity  for  market,  and  who  pro- 
duced not  less  than  65  percent  by  volume 
Of  such  commodity  produced  by  producers 
voting  m  such  referendum,  or  by  not  less 
than  65  percent  by  number  of  the  producers 
of  each  commodity  specified  in  such  mar- 
keting order  voting  In  such  referendum 
who.  during  a  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  such  commodity  for 
market  and  who  produced  not  less  than  51 
percent  by  volume  of  such  commodity  pro- 
duced by  producers  voting  In  such  referen- 
dum. 

AMENDMENT.     SUSPENSION,      AND     TERMINATION 
or    ORDERS 

(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he 
finds  that  any  marketing  order  Issued  und?r 
this  section,  or  any  provision  thereof,  ob- 
structs, or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  act.  terminate,  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  order,  or  such 
provision  thereof. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  marketing 
board  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer- 
endum to  determine  whether  producers 
favor  the  amendment,  suspension,  or  ter- 
mination of  a  marketing  order.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  suspend  or  terminate  the  pro- 
visions of  a  marketing  order  relating  to  any 
commodity  specified  therein  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  such  order  Is  approved  or  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  market 
turkeys  voting  In  such  referendum  or  of  the 
producers  of  such  commodity  voting  in  such 
referendum  who.  during  a  representative 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  such 
turkeys  or  of  such  commodity,  as  the  case 
may  be:  Prot'ided,  That  such  majority  have, 
during  sucli  representative  period,  produced 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  volume  of 
such  turkeys  or  of  such  commodity,  as  the 
case  may  be,  produced  by  the  producers 
voting    in   such    referendvim. 

(3)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order  or  amendment  thereto  or  provision 
thereof,  shall  not  be  considered  an  order 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (J)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  act  applicable 
to  marketing  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
amendments  to  orders. 


ILIGIBlLmr    TO    VOTE    IN    RKTERENBUM 

(1)  At  least  15  days  prior  to  conducting 
any  referendum  under  this  act,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  public  notice  fixing  a  time 
and  a  place  In  each  county  where  producers 
who.  during  a  representative  perlcxl  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  market  turkeys  or  of  a 
commodity  specified  in  a  proposed  marketing 
order,  may  register  their  names,  addresses, 
and  such  other  pertinent  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  The  Secretary  may 
exclude  any  person  who  falls  to  so  register  or 
who  Is  otherwise  Ineligible  to  vote  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  referendum. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

(J)  (1)  Any  person  subject  to  any  order 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secretary, 
stating  that  any  such  order  or  any  provision 
of  any  such  order  or  any  obligation  Imposed 
In  connection  therewith  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modification 
thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom.  He 
shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  upon  such  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  be  final,  U  In  accordance  with 
law. 

( 2 )  The  dl.'itrlct  courts  of  the  United  States 
In  any  district  in  wh\ch  such  person  Is  an 
InhalJitant.  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction  In 
equity  to  review  such  ruling,  provided  a 
contplalnt  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
20  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such 
ruling.  Service  of  process  In  such  proceed- 
ings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  de- 
livering to  htm  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  If 
the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  Is  not 
In  accordance  with  law.  It  shall  remand  such 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  directions 
cither  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court 
shall  determine  to  be  In  accordance  with 
law,  or  (21  to  take  such  further  proceedings 
as,  in  Its  ojjlnlon.  the  law  requires.  The 
pendency  of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (J)  shall  not  Impede, 
hinder  or  dcl.'iy  the  United  States  or  the  Sec- 
retary from  obtaining  relief  pursuant  to 
section  5    (b)    of  tills  act. 

LIMITATION    or    LIABILITY 

(kl  In  exercising  powers  granted  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  members  of  any  market- 
ing Ijoard  and  any  agents  or  employees  of  any 
sucli  board  shall  not  be  held  liable  Indi- 
vidually in  any  way  whaU^oever  fcjr  errors  In 
Judgment,  mistakes,  or  other  acts,  either  of 
commission  or  omission,  except  for  their  own 
acts  of  dishonesty  or  crime.  No  such  per- 
son shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  act  or 
omissiua  of  any  other  such  persons. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (al  Any  fee  assessed  pursuant  to 
any  marketing  order  Issued  hereunder  shall 
be  due  and  payable  to  tlie  marketing  board 
by  the  per.'-on  liable  therefor  under  the  terms 
of  the  order.  In  the  event  of  failure  by  any 
person  so  assessed  to  pay  any  such  fee  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  market- 
ing order,  the  Secretary,  upon  reque.st  of  the 
marketing  board,  may  cause  a  suit  to  be 
Instituted  against  such  person  In  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  collection 
thereof.  Any  funds  so  recovered  shall  be 
paid  to  the  marketing  board  for  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  marketing  order. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  marketing  order  duly  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  hereunder  or  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  pay  any  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  civilly  in  an  action 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
for  an  amount  r»ot  exceeding  $1,000  for  each 
separate  violation  or  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay. 

(c)  Tlie  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  with   Jurisdiction  specifi- 


cally to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain 
any  person  from  violating  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation made  or  i.ssued  pursuant  to  this  act. 
(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys 
of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  to  enforce 
the  remedies  and  to  collect  the  fees  and 
civil   penalties  provided   for   In   this  section. 

BOOKS    AND    records:     DISCLOSURE    or 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  jiersons  subject  to  a  mar- 
keting order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  here- 
under shall  maintain  bcxiks  and  records  ade- 
quate to  reflect  their  operations  subject  to 
the  order  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary, 
as  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  reports  covering  such  opera- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  such  reports  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informa- 
tion In  the  event  of  failure  to  furnish  the 
Information  requested,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  examine  any  such  b(X)k8  and  rec- 
ords   relating    to   such    operations. 

(b)  Any  such  information  so  obtained  by 
the  Secretary,  his  agents,  or  the  marketing 
board  concerned,  shall  be  kept  strictly  con- 
fidential and  only  such  Information  so  fur- 
nl.'slied  or  acqiured  as  the  Secretiiry  deems 
relevant  shall  be  dl.«clored.  and  then  only 
In  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  brought 
at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  to  which  he 
or  any  offlcer  of  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
and  Involving  the  marketing  order  with  ref- 
erence to  which  the  Information  bo  to  be 
disclosed  was  furnished  or  acquired.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit (  1  I  the  issuance  of  general  statements 
ba.-^ed  upon  the  reports  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons subject  to  an  order,  which  statements 
do  not  Identify  the  Information  furnished  by 
any  person,  or  (2i  the  publication  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  name  of  any 
person  violating  any  order,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
marketing  order  violated  by  such  person. 
Any  such  officer  or  employee  vli.lailng  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  to  both,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

HECULATIONS 

Sec  7  The  .Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a  I  The  term  "commerce"  means  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  that  com- 
merce which  affects,  burdens,  or  obstructs 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In  breeder 
hens,  hatching  e^gs,  poults,  or  market  tur- 
keys, or  which  affects,  burdens  or  obstructs 
the  supply  or  prices  of  such  commodities  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  any  State. 
Territory,  or  po.ssession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
between  points  within  the  same  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any 
place  out.>;lde  thereof;  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(C)  The  term  "marketing"  means  the  offer 
for  sale.  sale,  or  transfer  of  ownership  by 
any  means  of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs, 
poults,  or  market  turkeys,  or  the  delivery 
to  another  person  of  breeder  hens  for  the 
production  of  hatching  eggs,  hatching  eggs 
for  hatching,  poults  for  the  production  of 
breeder  hens  or  market  turkeys,  or  market 
turkeys  for  slaughter. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
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(e)  The  term  "per-ton"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  any  other  business  unit. 

(f)  The  term  "turkey"  means  a  live  tur- 
key of  any  species  over  6  weeks  old. 

(g)  The  term  "market  turkey"  means  a  llv« 
turkey  over  6  weeks  old  produced  or  mar- 
keted for  the  product  on  of  turkey  products. 

(h)  The  term  "breeder  hen"  means  a  live 
turkey  hen  kept  for  'he  production  of  eggs 
for  hatching,  or  a  live  tur^y  hen  10  months 
old  or  older  or  any  classification  thereof  as 
defined  In  the  marketing  order. 

(I)  The  term  "poult"  means  a  young  live 
turkey  not  over  6  wef  ks  old. 

(J)  The  term  "hat- hlng  egg"  means  any 
egg  produced  by  a  breeder  hen. 

ik)  The  term  "tu'key  products"  means 
turkey  which  has  been  slaughtered  for 
human  food,  any  edible  part  of  turkey,  or 
any  human  food  pro<luct  consisting  of  any 
edible  part  of  turkey  separately  or  In  com- 
bination   with   other    ingredients. 

(1)  The  term  "marketing  season"  means 
a  period  of  not  mor<  than  12  consecutive 
months  established  pursuant  to  a  marketing 
order. 

( m )    TTie   term    "producer"   means: 
( 1 1    In  the  case  of  breeder  hens  and  hatch- 
ing eggs,  any  person  »ho  owns  more  than  10 
breeder  hens  for  the  froductlon  of  hatching 
eggs  for  the  prt>ductlori  of  poults  or  turkeys. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  poults,  any  person  who 
produces  or  acquires  more  than  500  hatching 
eggs  for  the  production  of  poults  for  the  pro- 
duction of  turkeys. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  market  turkeys,  any 
person  who  produces  more  than  250  turkeys 
for  market. 

(n)  TTie  term  "person  engaged  In  allied 
Indtistrles"  means  any  person  who  Is  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  feed 
for  poults  or  turkeys  the  slaughtering  or 
processing  of  turkeys  for  market,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  turkey  products. 

SCPARA  BILITT 

Sec  9.  If  any  provlilon  of  this  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 

•  lances  Is  held  Invalid  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act  and  of  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  clrcum- 

•  Unces  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

rmcnvi  date 

Sec  10.  This  act  sliall  Uke  effect  upon 
enactment. 

The  questions  and  answers  presented 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  are  as  follows: 
Questions    and    Answrxs    About    the    Pro- 
posed Fedeeal  Enabling  Act  ro«  the  Tum- 
KET  Industry 

(The  National  T^irkey  Federation,  after 
several  years  of  careful  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  turkey  Industry,  developed  a  proposed 
bill  for  a  Federal  enabling  act  for  the  turkey 
Industry  The  followi  ig  questions  and  an- 
swers have  been  prepared  to  bring  out  the 
major  facts  about  the  Mil  and  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings and  misconceptions:) 

Question.  What  Is  the  proposed  enabling 

Answer  It  Is  a  proposed  bill,  which  If 
introduced  In  and  paseed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  would 
be  enacting  a  law  that  would  enable  turkey 
people  to  develop  and  vote  on  a  marketing 
order  designed  to  give  stability  to  their  In- 
dustry. 

Question  Why  does  the  turkey  Industry 
need  an  enabling  act? 

Answer.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  give  direction 
to  H  farflung.  loosely  organized  Industry 
wherein  producers  are  unable  to  act  for 
their  best  Interests  In  a  businesslike  and 
organized  manner.  Basically,  the  proposed 
act  sets  up  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  board 
of  directors,  give  It  the  right  to  collect  money 
equitable  from  producers  and  expend  It  to 
improve  the  turkey  business. 


Question.  Would  this  enabllrvg  act  as  such 
put  any  restrictions  on  the  turkey  Indtistry 
or  put  any  programs  Into  action? 

Answer.  No.  The  enabling  act  woi^d  place 
no  restrictions  on  the  turkey  Industry  and. 
In  Itself,  would  put  nothing  Into  action. 
The  enabling  act  would  merely  provide  the 
machinery  whereby  turkey  people  would  have 
an  organized  and  Government-approved 
means  of  voting  on  programs  they  (turkey 
people)  might  want  to  put  Into  action.  The 
enabling  act  simply  provides  the  means 
whereby  turkey  people  could  initiate  mar- 
keting orders  which  would,  after  hearing 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  If  voted  upon 
favorably  by  a  sufficient  majority,  put  the 
program  Into  action. 

Question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  en- 
abling act.  could  the  turkey  Industry  vote 
upon  a  marketing  order  to  provide  for  tuz- 
key  price  fixing? 

Answer.  No  price  fixing  would  be  possible. 
Question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  en- 
abling act,  would  It  be  possible  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  turkey  Industry  to  vote  for  ttir- 
key  production  controls  with  quota  allot- 
ments governing  the  number  of  turkeys  that 
could  be  raised  by  each  grower? 

Answer  No.  Production  control  of  this 
type  Is  not  possible  under  the  provlfilons  of 
the  proposed  enabling  act. 

Question  Why  was  the  proposed  enabling 
act  written  witliout  provisions  for  produc- 
tion controls  by  means  of  allotments  for  In- 
dividual growers? 

Answer.  A  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Turkey  Federation  was  opposed  to  Including 
provisions  for  this  type  of  production  con- 
trols In  the  proposed  enabling  act  sponsored 
by  the  NTF. 

Question.  Why  do  so  many  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  NTF  oppose  pro- 
duction controls  by  allotment*  to  Individual 
growers? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 
Most  of  these  directors  Indicate  they  are 
opposed  to  controls  by  allotments  because 
they  wish  to  retain  freedom  of  enterprise  In 
the  turkey  business.  It  Is  felt  that  a  quota 
system  would  be  so  complicated  and  costly 
that  successful  administration  would  be  very 
unlikely. 

Question.  Would  the  enabling  act  provide 
for  controls  by  allotments  of  the  number  of 
breeders,  eggs,  or  poults  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  Individual  members  of  the  turkey 
Industry? 

Answer.  No  controls  by  allotments  would 
be  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  en- 
abling act  proposed  by  the  NTP. 

Question.  Since  the  enabling  act  would 
not  provide  for  production  controls  by  allot- 
ments to  producers,  how  could  the  program 
bring  about  stabilization  in  the  turkey  in- 
dustry? 

Answer  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  industry 
leaders  who  proposed  this  program  to  pro- 
vide for  a  method  of  raising  funds,  on  an 
equitable  basis  from  all  turkey  people,  to  be 
used  In  various  ways  to  bring  about  as  much 
stabilization  as  possible.  Just  what  meth- 
ods would  be  used  for  stabilization  would 
depend  on  the  terms  of  the  marketing  order 
voted  on  by  producers  and  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  governing  body  of  elected  turkey  pro- 
ducers who  would  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program.  For  example,  if 
the  number  of  breeder  turkeys,  or  hatching 
eggs,  or  poults,  or  market  turkeys  appeared 
in  excess  of  the  market  needs,  purchases 
might  be  made  to  bring  the  supply  more 
nearly  In  line. 

Since  the  purchase  of  breeder  hens  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  effective  means,  this  possible  meth- 
od of  stabilization  has  been  most  widely 
discussed.  It  Is  emphasized,  however,  thU 
Is  only  one  possible  method  of  stabilization 
that  has  been  discussed  and  there  are  many 


others.  Another  widely  discussed  possibility 
is  that  In  seasons  of  unfavorable  prices,  pro- 
visions could  be  made  for  purchase  and  pool- 
ing of  market  turkeys  to  be  held  for  market- 
ing when  prices  might  become  more  favor- 
able. 

Question.  If  the  enabling  act  should  be 
passed  and  marketing  orders  voted  Into  ac- 
tion that  eventually  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  governing  body  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  turkeys,  what  disposal  would 
be  made  of  such  turkeys  purchased? 

Answer.  There  would  be  any  number  of 
possibilities.  They  could  be  held  for  a  fa- 
vorable time  and  put  back  on  the  market, 
canned  for  disposal  when  and  if  a  favorable 
situation  developed,  sold  into  some  channels 
whereby  they  would  not  be  In  the  usual 
channels  of  the  turkey  market,  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  given  or  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  In  the  Federal  school-lunch 
program  or  other  programs,  etc. 

Question.  What  methods  of  fund  raising 
are  embcxlled  in  the  enabling  act  which 
might  be  put  into  action  by  a  marketing 
order? 

Answer.  Provisions  are  for  raising  funds 
from  any  1  of  3  or  possibly  4  sources.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  given  amount  might  be  col- 
lected per  breeder  turkey,  per  hatching  egg. 
per  poult,  or  per  market  turkey,  any  1  or 
all  4. 

Question.  Would  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  any  control  over  the  type  of 
marketing  orders  developed  and  their  admin- 
istration? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  what  might  be  called  veto  power. 
All  Government  programs  of  this  general 
type  contain  clauses  providing  such  power 
whenever  a  proposal  Is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest. The  Secretary  could  veto  a  proposed 
marketing  order  or  the  plan  for  adminis- 
tering it. 

Question.  Would  the  Government  take  an 
active  part  In  administering  marketing  orders 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Answer.  Many  details  of  administration 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  according  to 
the  provisions  of  both  the  original  enabling 
act  and  marketing  orders  that  might  be  put 
Into  effect.  However,  It  is  the  general  plaii 
that  administration  would  largely  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  grower-elected  board  and  that  the 
Government  would  have  only  veto  power  and 
power  to  take  action  in  the  case  of  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act 
and  subsequent  marketing  orders. 

Question.  Could  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation  be  made  the 
governing  board  for  this  program? 

Answer.  No.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  NTF  leaders  might  be  nominated  for 
this  governing  board  by  turkey  people  in  the 
area  where  they  reside. 

Question.  Could  the  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration and  its  affiliated  State  turkey  organ- 
izations be  designated  as  the  administra- 
tive body  for  certain  phases  of  the  program? 
Answer.  It  is  anticipated  this  might  be 
the  case.  However,  this  would  be  determined 
by  the  provisions  of  the  marketing  orders. 

Question.  How  would  the  governing  body 
be  selected? 

Answer.  In  Its  present  form,  the  enabling 
act  contemplates  that  producers  would  vote 
on  the  persons  they  wished  to  nominate  to 
serve  on  this  board.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  select  the  board  from  these 
nominations. 

Question.  Would  allied  Industries  such  as 
feed  manufacturers  and  distributors,  turkey 
slaughterers  and  processors,  and  distributors 
of  turkey  products  be  represented  on  this 
governing  body? 

Answer.  The  provisions  of  the  enabling 
act  are,  in  effect,  that  only  ttirkey  produc- 
ers have  an  active  vote  in  making  decisions. 
The   act   also   provides   that   allied   industry 
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representative  may  ierve  on  the  board  In  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Question.  If  the  enabling  act  Is  passed, 
how  would  the  marketing  order  be  Initi- 
ated? 

Answer  A  representative  group  of  leading 
turkey  producers,  probnbly  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  NTP  would  prepare  a  proposal 
for  a  marketing  order  and  submit  It  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. If  the  Secretary  considers  the 
proposed  marketing  order  to  be  within  the 
provisions  of  the  enabling  act  and  It  is  In 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  being  In  the 
best  interesu  of  the  public  he  would  sched- 
ule hearings  on  the  proposal.  If  everything 
proves  satisfactory,  he  will  arrange  to  sub- 
mit the  n«rketlng  order  for  a  referendum 
of  turkey  producers. 

Question  How  and  where  would  this  ref- 
erendum t)e  conducted.' 

Answer.  This,  of  course,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  this  voting  would  be 
done  at  county  level.  In  the  aame  general 
manner  as   voting  on   other  farm   programs. 

Question.  Who  would  be  eligible  to  vote 
on  the  referendum? 

Answer.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on 
the  terms  of  the  marketing  order  upon 
which  the  voting  Is  to  be  done.  Producers 
of  50  or  more  breeder  turkeys.  500  or  more 
hatching  eggs.  250  or  more  market  turkeys 
are  spccifled  by  the  enabling  act  as  l>elng 
eligible  to  vote. 

Question.  Who  would  be  responsible  for 
administering  Uie  lunUs  provided  by  this 
program? 

Answer.  The  appointed  governing  board 
of  turkey  producers  as  previously  dctcrlbed. 

Question.  Could  this  governing  board  del- 
egate the  responsibility  for  administration 
of  8om«  of  the  funds  to  another  agency — 
the  National  Turkey  Federation  for  exam- 
ple? 

Answer.  Tlie  enabling  act  as  presently 
drafted  would  permit  the  board  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  trade  organizations 
serving  the  turkey  industry  to  cany  out  ac- 
tivities provided  for  In  a  marketing  order. 

Question.  EKjes  the  enabling  act  have 
teeth  In  It  to  enforce  compliance? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  enabling  act  provides 
for  enforcement.  Penalty  for  each  sepa- 
rate violation  may  nut  exceed  $1,000.  Ac- 
tion to  prosecute  violation  would  be  lu  civil 
court,  not  criminal. 

Question.  Does  the  enabling  act  give  an 
Individual  producer  any  right  to  question 
any  marketing  order  to  which  he  may  be 
subject? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  enabling  act  provides 
that  any  person  subject  to  to  an  order  is  en- 
titled to  request  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  order  Is  In  accordance  with  law. 

Question.  Is  It  plajuied  that  all  funds 
raised  by  the  program  would  be  used  for 
purchase  of  breeder  turkeys,  eggs,  poults, 
or  market  turkeys  as  a  means  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  production  or  will  some  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  program  would  be  used  for 
con.iumptlon? 

An.swer.  Promotion  of  greater  turkey  con- 
sumption Is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  Just  how  much  would  be  done 
along  Uiis  line  would  be  cletermlnod  by  the 
governing  board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Turkey  Industry  leaders  believe 
that  a  program  to  Increase  consumption  of 
turkey  is  very  lmp<irtant  from  the  stand- 
point of  bringing  about  greater  stabilization. 
However.  It  is  a  reco'^ntzed  fact  that,  with 
mrdern  methods,  production  may  be  In- 
cresised  at  certain  times  to  such  an  extent 
the  crop  Is  greater  than  the  market  readily 
can  absorb,  with  refiultlne:  unprof\tabIe  priors 
to  producers  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leaders 
who  sponsored  the  enabllnji  act  that  a  greater 
degree  of  stabilization  could  resxilt  throuph 
a  very  carefully  Instituted  program  of  taking 
oH  surpluses  of  breeder  hens,  eggs,  poults, 
or  m.irket  turkeys. 


Question.  Is  the  objective  of  the  prop-am 
to  make  turkey  production  profitable  for 
everyone  In  the  business? 

Answer.  No.  The  majority  of  the  lenders 
of  the  Industry  who  planned  the  program 
would  like  to  keep  free  enterprise  In  the 
turkey  Industry,  yet  have  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a  degree  of  stability  that  would 
prevent  fluctuations  of  overproduction  with 
unprofitable  prices  for  everyone.  It  Is  not 
intended  as  a  program  to  keep  marginal  pro- 
ducers In  business  In  competition  with  more 
efflclent  producers. 

Question  Have  any  deflnlte  plans  been 
made  for  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  collected,  under  this  program,  per  breeder 
turkey,   egg.   poult,   or   market   turkey? 

Answer.  No.  This  would  be  speclfled  In  the 
marketing  order.  At  least  a  minimum  to 
maximum  range  of  amounts  would  be  speci- 
fied In  the  order.  The  amount  that  would 
be  collected  per  unit  could  be  very  little 
yet  a  large  total  amount  realized.  For  ex- 
ample, only  2  cents  p>er  m.nrket  turkey,  bared 
on  1957  production,  would  bring  In  more 
than  $l'i  million;  5  cents  per  market  turkey 
In  1957,  around  $4  million:  50  cents  per 
breeder  hen  In  1957,  around  t-  million. 

Question  Is  there  a  possibility  these  fees 
could  be  set  high  enough  that  tht.^.  in  Itself, 
might  be  a  limiting  factor  In  turkey  produc- 
tion? 

Answer.  Wlille,  In  th*«ory,  this  ml^ht  be 
possible.  In  actual  practice  It  would  be  very 
improbable.  If  not  impossible.  It  must  be 
kept  In  mind  that,  before  any  program  could 
be  put  Into  effect.  It  must  pa«s  some  tough 
hurdles.  B -fore  a  marketing  r)rder  could  be 
submitted  to  producers  for  a  referendum. 
It  wo\ild  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Next.  It  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  turkey  producers  for  a  vote. 

It  would  appear  that  producers  wotild 
vote  against  any  unreasonable  proposal.  The 
fees  might  serve  as  a  dettTrent  or  a  dlscoiir- 
aglng   factor   but    never   as   a   control    factor. 

Question  Is  It  anticipated  funds  collected 
In  the  program  might  be  accumul.'xted  over 
2  or  3  reasonably  good  years  In  order  to  build 
a  large  enough  amoiuit  to  be  effective  In  an 
off  year? 

Answer  Since  this  would  be  determined 
by  the  marketing  order,  ai  d  the  Judgment 
of  the  governing  board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  our  answer  Is  purely  speculation. 
It  would  appear  locjlcal  to  follow  this  plan 
of  allowing  an  accumulation  of  fxinds  In 
order  to  be  most  effective  when  needed. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMl'HREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  My  distintTuished  col- 
]ea!,'ue  from  Minnesota  and  I  were  com- 
municated with  by  the  National  Turkey 
Growers  A.s;^ociation.  I  believe  the  two 
of  us  gave  assurance  to  the  association 
thai  we  would  .study  their  proposal,  and 
I  believe  that  both  of  us.  at  dilTerent  con- 
ferences with  that  a.«;sociation.  agreed  to 
introduce  such  a  bill. 

It  is  rather  unu.sual.  Mr.  President,  but 
both  Senator.s  from  Minnesota  arc  .stand- 
ing; here  with  Uie  .same  papers  in  hand. 
I  know  that  is  true,  because  of  the  color 
of  the  papers.  The  distin'aii.shed  Sena- 
tor on  the  other  side  of  the  ai.sle  and  I 
are  both  standing  with  pink  papers,  and 
apparently  both  of  us  have  copies  of  the 
bill  prepared  by  the  National  Turkey 
Growers  A.ssociation.  Beth  of  us  met  the 
gentlemen  in  the  corridor  of  tlie  Capitol, 
in  front  of  the  elevator,  and  both  of  us 
assured  the  National  Turkey  Growers 
A.ssociation  we  would  Introduce  such  a 
bill.  B3th  were  .«;tandinR  to  be  recorrnized 
and  my  cullcayuc  from  Minncbola  was 


recognized  flrst,  so  we  arc  r.ow  In  the  un- 
u.sual position  of  sparring  to  be  the  flrst 
to  introduce  the  turkey  marketing  bill. 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  since  he  was  rec- 
ORnlzed  flr.<'t.  I  wLsh  to  Join  as  a  co- 
spon.«<or  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  delighted  to 
have  my  coUcayuc  from  Minnesota  Join 
with  me 

Mr.  THYE.  The  bill  contains  the  rec- 
ommcndiitiona  of  the  National  Turkey 
Growers  A.s.^oclation  We  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  unified  action  on  the  part  of 
myself  and  of  my  colleasuc  from  Minne- 
sota the  expressed  hope  and  wish  of  the 
National  Turkey  Growers  .^K.sociation  can 
be  fullilled  and  that  tlie  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  legtslatlve  authorization  this 
year,  .so  that  the  turkey  prowers  will  have 
a  plan  which  will  permit  them  to  proceed 
under  a  self-help  method  to  rct;ulate  and 
to  seek  to  control  the  production  of  tur- 
keys, thereby  resulting  in  a  more  stable 
market. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleaRue 
as  a  cosix'n.'ior  of  the  measure 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  dellt;hted  to 
have  my  colleague  join  with  me.  I 
know  this  action  will  mean  success  for 
the  measure. 

Mr  THYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  aeo  I  made  a 
few  remarks  relative  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  IMr  HuMPiiRrYl 
proposing  a  nationwide  turkey  industi-y 
self-help  plan.  I  had  discusfcd  the 
question  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
after  the  National  Turkey  Producers  As- 
sociation had  met  with  me  and  I  had 
also  conferred  with  members  of  my  own 
State  turkey  producers  organization. 

For  that  reason  I  had  prepared  a 
statement,  which  I  had  Intended  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Rkcobd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bill.  However,  my  colleague  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  For  that  rea.son  I  have 
a.'^ked  that  I  may  join  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  him. 

I  therefore  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, because  several  Senators  from 
States  which  produce  a  great  number 
of  turkeys  had  expressed  a  desire  to  join 
as  cosponsors  of  such  a  bill  I  wish  to 
call  to  th(  ir  attention  the  fact  that  such 
a  bill  has  now  been  introduced 

I  a-^k  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks, which  I  had  intended  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  with  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  intro- 
ductory statement  made  by  my  colleague 
IMr  HtTT-feHREY)  and  by  me  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  introduced  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Tutx 
Together  with  others  of  my  colleagues 
having  a  vital  Interest  in  the  welfare  ol  the 
Nation's  turkey  Industry.  I  have  Joined  In 
the  Introduction  of  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  self-help  proKr;im  for  the  turkey 
lndii3try.  This  proposal  is  in  the  nalvire  of 
an  enabling  act  which  would  allow  the  tur- 
key growers  of  the  Nation  to  set  up  a  stablll- 
zrition  program  for  their  Industry.  It  would 
provide  enabling  legislation  allowing  the  tur- 
key  people   to   develop   and    vote    marketing 
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orders  designed  to  give  stability  to  their  In- 
dustry, through  payment  of  grower-approved 
assessments  to  be  expended  to  Improve  the 
marketing  status  of  the  turkey  bxulness. 

This  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Turkey  Federation,  and  In  fact.  Is 
»ubstantlally  the  program  of  the  turkey  In- 
dustry Itself.  The  turkey  people  of  our 
Nation  have  recognized  the  need  for  stabi- 
lizing the  supply  and  demand  situation  la 
their  Indtutry  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  6  years  the 
average  price  farmers  have  received  for 
turkeys  has  fluctuated  between  a  high  of 
87  1  cents  i>er  pound  and  a  low  of  22  <J 
cents  |>er  pound.  I  have  prepared  a  tabu- 
lation of  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  turkeys  dtirlng  the  years  1952  through 
April  1958. 

(See  table  I  ) 

The  production  and  marketing  of  turkeys 
has  been  taking  on  a  continually  increasing 
Importance  In  our  agricultural  economy,  and 
the  stabilisation  of  the  turkey  price  situ- 
ation would  contribute  greatly  toward  an- 
swering some  of  the  many  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  our  Nation's  farmers  are 
confronted.  It  Is  amazing  to  note  that  since 
1930  the  production  of  turkeys  In  this  coun- 
try has  Increased  from  some  17  million  birds 
to  approximately  84  million  birds  produced 
In  1957.  That.  Mr.  President,  represenu  al- 
most a  flve-fold  Increase  In  the  last  quarter 
century,  and  I  might  add  that  the  Increase 
year  by  year  has  been  quite  constant. 

In  the  meantime  the  turkey  Industry  has 
recognized  the  problems  which  attend  this 
Increase  In  production  and  has  conducted 
In  the  past  years  a  very  commendable  eat 
more  turkey  campaign.  The  results  of 
their  promotion  campaign  have  been  re- 
markable, illustrated  by  the  fact  of  an  In- 
crease In  per  capita  turkey  consumption 
from  1  5  pounds  in  1930  to  6  pounds  per 
person  In  1967  The  Industry  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  showing  which  has 
been  made  In  this  respect.  There  are  ap- 
pended tables  showing  the  Increase  In  tur- 
key production  and  per  capita  consumption 
lor  the  years  1930  through  1957. 

(See  table  II  ) 

Now.  what  Is  the  situation  confronting 
the  turkey  producers  today?  Referring 
again  to  the  table  of  average  turkey  prices 
to  which  I  commented  previously,  we  find 
there  has  been  a  rather  constant  decline  In 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  turkeys 
they  have  marketed  during  the  past  6  or  6 
years.  Except  for  the  month  of  Marc4i  this 
year,  the  average  turkey  prices  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
consistently  lower,  month  by  month,  this 
year  than  they  were  last  year.  The  supply 
situation  reported  by  the  Department  shows 
the  amount  of  turkeys  In  storage  as  t>elng 
greater  this  year  than  last  year  and  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  past  6-year  average. 
In  February  of  1957.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 149.586.000  tons  of  turkeys  In  stor- 
age, and  for  the  same  month  this  year  the 
amounted  reported  stood  at  154.141.000  tons. 
These  figures  are  co»ialderably  In  excess  of 
the  113.921.000  6-year  average.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  carryover  In  storage  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  market  price,  and  al- 
though the  number  of  ttirkey  poults  started 
this  year  for  slaughter  has  been  reduced  by 
about  18  percent  from  early  1957.  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  estimate  Is  that 
final  percentage  cut  from  1957  Is  not  likely 
to  be  as  sharp  in  the  remainder  of  the 
season  as  It  has  been  so  far.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  have  not  achieved  a  state 
of  balance  In  the  turkey  market  supply  and 
demand  sltuaUon  which  would  result  In  a 
situation  of  stabilised  prices. 

At  various  times  during  past  years,  the  De- 
purtment  of  Agriculture  has  entered  the  tiu-- 
•tey  market  and  bought  rtorage  turkeys 
with  section  33  funds  for  distribution  to  th« 
school-lunch  program  and  to  relief  programs. 


In  fact.  I  Investigated  this  possibility  early 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress  because  I  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  hlgh-proteln  foods  In 
the  school-lunch  program  and  turkey  prices 
had  dropped  to  new  lows.  At  my  request  the 
Department  studied  the  possibilities  of  Initi- 
ating such  a  purchasing  program  and  re- 
ported that  It  was  not  deemed  advisable. 
Section  32  purchases  of  turkeys  In  past  years 
have  totaled  approximately  74  million  pounds 
and  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  price- 
depressing  surpluses  from  the  market.  A 
tabulation  Is  appended  showing  section  32 
purchases  during  certain  months  In  past 
years. 

(See  table  III.) 

Table  I — Average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  turkeys,  by  months,  1952-57 


M  until 


January 

Kt'hoiiiry 

MHfcb... 

Ai>rll 

-NlKV 

Juiii'........ 

July    

Auiiitst 

St'iiK-nificr 

IH-t'itn-T 

.N'ovpnilxT 

UttlTUlxT 

Wiijrhlpd 
yc;irly 
average. 


Turkeys  (wnts  per  pound) 


1952    19.«    1954    19M    I»5f.     1957     1958 


37.  Ij 
3fi  l| 
34  5| 
34.5 
32  0| 
3-2.  3 
31  ft 
32.6 
S3.  2, 
S2.tt 
3.1.71 
34.6 


3,3.  fi 
33.3 
Xi.a 
33  3 
32.  5 
31  7 
31'  :< 

32.  r 

32.4 
33  3 
33 
34 


33.2, 
33.  gl 

33.  a; 

33.3 
31  0 

;(i  .t 

L».    I. 

27.  ^ 
27.6 
27.0 
2N.  5 
29.6 


33.  6'  33. 6   28. 8 


27.4; 

29.  .\ 
30.4 
29.7 
2N.9I 

»  4' 

25*  .'■ 
31   i> 

;<!  1' 

29.8 
3().  5 


31.  0|  27.6 
31.4    27.3 

32.  1 1  26.  0 
30.9;  26.8 
30.81  24.9 


30.2 


29.8 
2H.  iy 
2X  7 
27  II 
2-  ^ 
2»i.0 
27.7 


27.2 


23.4 
22.  1 
22  6 
22.9 
22  3 
23.6 
24.8 


22.6 
24.7 
27.  1 
28.5 


Table  II. —  Turkey  production  and  per  capita 
consumption  for  selected  years,  1930-40 
and  1945-57 


Var 

Turki  ys 
rai.-^Ml 

(III  ill  ion.") 

Per  capita 
cuii.'iuniptloii 

U>ouiitl«> 

lirti  

17 
21 
34 

43 
40 
34 
32 
41 
44 
63 
62 
60 
68 
66 
77 
84 

1  fi 

193.'.  

1   7 

hMil 

2  « 

194.'.   

3  .'> 

l'.»4t. -.. 

3  7 

1947   

3  6 

I94M   

3  1 

I'.MU 

3  3 

iwa 

4  1 

19.M 

4  4 

Ift-W 

4  7 

19.13   

4  *> 

19.S4 

S  3 

\9:>.s 

6  0 

19.S6   

5  1 

1957 

6  0 

Table  III. — USDA  sec.  32  purchases  of  turkeys 
and  United  States  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  turkeys  during  the  periods 
of  purchase  wtth  comparisons  for  the  pre- 
vious and  following  years,  1952-57 
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I  might  point  out  here  that  the  turkey 
Industry  has  not  always  advocated  Govern- 
ment purchasing  programs.  During  hearings 
which  were  held  before  our  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  In  December  of  1954,  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  preference  of  the  Indus- 
try was  that  they  solve  their  own  problems 


to  the  extent  that  It  could  be  done  by  the 
Individual  producers.  I  remember  Under 
Secretary  Morse  complimenting  the  Industry 
at  that  time  for  Its  constructive  attitude. 

I  suggest  that  the  support  given  to  this 
self-help  program  by  the  National  Turkey 
Federation — and  at  this  point  I  must  Include 
the  Minnesota  Turkey  Growers  Association — 
Is  further  Indication  of  the  highly  commend- 
able constructive  attitude  that  the  tvirkey 
people  are  continuing  to  take  with  regard  to 
their  market  problems.  In  supporting  this 
program  they  are  not  asking  for  price  sup- 
ports or  production  quotas  nor  are  they  ask- 
ing for  a  costly  program  to  be  administered 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer — they  are  simply 
asking  for  enabling  legislation  according 
which  they  may  assume  the  obligation  of  at- 
tempting to  stabilize  their  own  industry. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  the  sincere 
hope  that  this  program  will  be  given  speedy 
and  careful  consideration  by  our  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  general  farm  legislation  which  have 
been  scheduled  to  begin  next  week,  and  that 
upon  the  recommendations  of  our  commit- 
tee, my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
support  this  request  of  otu-  turkey  producers. 


DISTRIBUTION     OP     AUTOMOBILES 
IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  automo- 
biles in  interstate  commerce. 

In  serving  the  automobile -owning 
public,  the  enfranchised  automobile 
dealer  is  required  by  his  agreement  with 
the  manufacturer  to  maintain  adequate 
facilities  to  perform  the  vital  services 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  an 
automobile  for  sale,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  usable  and  safe  operating  condition. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion in  the  law  applicable  to  systems 
of  compensation  contemplated  between 
automobile  manufacturers  and  their 
dealers.  It  would  also  permit  the  man- 
ufacturer to  make  it  economically  pos- 
sible for  the  dealer  to  perform  this 
essential  service  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  mandatory  for  dealers  to  main- 
tain adequate  stock  of  parts  and  fac- 
tory-trained mechanics,  and  to  pur- 
chase elaborate  testing  equipment  re- 
quired by  the  intricate  modern  automo- 
bile for  maintenance  purposes. 

The  law  today  is  such  that,  while 
there  are  no  specific  legal  prohibitions 
against  the  business  arrangements  con- 
templated under  this  bill,  in  the  minds 
of  some  the  basic  philosophy  of  certain 
laws  could  be  in  conflict  with  such  pro- 
visions. This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
eliminate  completely  any  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  arrangements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  i>ermitted  to  lie  on  the  table  for  5 
days  to  enable  other  Senators,  who  may 
wish  to  do  so,  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  3865)  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  automobiles  in  interstate 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Potter, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  STATE  EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS  TO  TEACH 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  ABOUT  DAN- 
GERS TO  HEALTH  FROM  CIGA- 
RETTES AND  ALCOHOL 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
desire  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  not  moi-e  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  Federal  prants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  for  assistance  in  pro- 
grams they  may  wish  to  follow  to  in- 
form and  educate  children  with  respect 
to  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol. This  would  be  done  through  a 
program  in  the  schools.  The  Federal 
funds  would  be  available  on  a  matching 
basis.  It  would  be  left  to  the  individual 
States  whether  or  not  they  take  ad- 
vantag**  of  such  grants. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  have 
been  disturbed  for  some  years  over  the 
constant  torrent  of  skillful  advertising 
which  seeks  to  persuade  young  people  to 
embark  upon  the  cigarette  and  liquor 
habit.  This  advertising  saturates  many 
publication.s.  billboards,  and  other  medi- 
luns  of  communication.  So  far  as  tobac- 
co is  concerned,  it  dominates  much  of  our 
radio  and  television  programing. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  cigarettes, 
this  advertising  seeks  to  make  the  habit 
attractive  specifically  to  young  people. 
Television  films  continually  feature  the 
use  of  cigarettes  by  famous  male  athletes 
or  by  the  glamour  girls  of  stage  and 
screen.  Most  young  people  seek  to  imi- 
tate these  celebrities.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  take  up  smoking  at  an  early 
age,  when  they  frequently  are  told  to 
associate  this  habit  with  the  success  of 
some  great  baseball  star  or  motion-pic- 
ture queen? 

By  contrast,  the  following  statement 
of  warning  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  Eh-.  Leroy  E.  Burney, 
receives  comparatively  scant  distribu- 
tion: 

Many  Independent  studies  thxis  have  con- 
flrmed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  statistical  association 
between  lung  cancer  and  heavy  and  pro- 
longed cigarette  smoking  •  •  •  While  there 
are  naturally  differences  of  opinion  in  in- 
terpreting the  data  on  lung  cancer  and  cig- 
arette smoking,  the  Public  Health  Service 
feels  the  weight  of  evidence  is  Increasingly 
pointing  In  one  direction — that  excessive 
smoking  is  one  of  the  causative  factors  la 
lung  cancer. 

What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  President? 

It  means  that  young  Americans  are 
constantly  beseeched — by  radio,  tele- 
vision, signboards  and  printed  advertise- 
ments— to  commence  upon  a  habit  which 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
believes  may  lead  eventually  to  the  most 
dreadful  disease  which  can  befall  large 
numbers  of  people  in  our  modem  state 
of  medical  knowledge. 

Li  this  not  a  shocking  situation?  Does 
it  iiot  defy  logic  and  rational  considera- 
tion? 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  doubt  that 
the  use  of  cigarettes  is  on  the  increase — ■ 


drastically  so.  For  example,  at  a  time 
of  recession  and  even  depression  for 
many  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
land,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  recently 
reported  a  22-percent  inciease  in  earn- 
ings for  this  year  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1957.  Yet  the  corporations  produc- 
ing automobiles.  p>ots  and  pans,  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  lumber  for  homes 
are  far  below  their  profits  for  last  year. 
In  other  words,  Americans  are  smoking 
more  cigarettes  but  building  fewer 
homes  and  buying  fewer  cars  and  re- 
frigeratois — not  to  mention  our  relative 
expenditures  for  schools  or  medical  re- 
search. Is  this  a  healthy  or  desirable 
situation? 

Consider  these  comparable  earnings 
reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  as 
related  to  the  same  period  during  1957, 
and  then  note  that  American  Tobacco 
has  apparently  fared  more  successfully 
from  a  financial  standpoint  than  any 
other  major  corporation  in  the  land: 
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Ironically  enough,  the  prosperous  first 
quarter  of  1958  for  American  tobacco 
was  announced  on  the  .same  day  that  the 
April  bulletin  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  disclosed  that  most  scientists 
closest  to  the  total  evidence  now  agree 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant cause  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  lung  cancer. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  of  the 
Congress  do  about  this?  Do  we  sit  by 
idly  and  complacently — and  indifferent- 
ly— while  millions  of  youthful  Americans 
are  induced  daily  to  begin  a  habit  which 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the 
Surgeon  General  regard  with  such  grim 
foreboding? 

We  are  not  going  to  outlaw  cigarettes, 
despite  their  peril  to  health.  We  aie  not 
going  to  ban  the  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
and,  thus  far,  efforts  to  bring  about 
policing  of  that  advertising  have  been 
glaringly  unsucccs.sful  as  far  as  prevent- 
ing its  deliberate  appeal  at  youth  is  con- 
cerned.   What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do? 

I  propose  to  try  to  use  the  schools  of 
the  Nation  to  arm  American  boys  and 
girls  with  the  facts  about  tobacco  and 
alcohol,  so  at  least  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  information  to  resist  the 
blandi-shmcnts  poured  at  them  daily  In 
behalf  of  the  cigarettes  and  liquor  habits. 
We  owe  at  least  that  much  to  the  health, 
tranquility,  and  happiness  of  the  next 
generation  of  Americans. 

With  respect  to  the  inclu.slon  of  alco- 
hol education  In  my  bill,  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  my  State  of  Oregon  for  many 
years  has  dedicated  a  portion  of  Its  In- 
come from  liquor  sales  to  education  in 


the  field  of  temperance  Oregon  has  a 
State  liquor  monopoly  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1933.  Liquor  can  be  sold  only 
through  State-owned  retail  outlets.  In 
the  original  authorizing  act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  some  of  these  revenues  should 
be  dedicated  to  providing  information 
and  education  which  would  encourage 
temperance. 

Today,  liquor  is  advertised  practically 
as  widely  as  cigarettes.  When  I  was 
active  in  opposing  signiaoards  on  our  new 
interstate  highways,  I  learned  that 
many  of  the  leading  outdoor  advertisers 
were  distilleries.  TTiis  means  that  young 
people  are  continually  urged  not  only  to 
start  smoking  cigarettes  but  also  to  com- 
mence drinking  liquor.  The  billions  of 
dollars  invested  in  advertising  are  spent 
by  very  shrewd  individuals  with  sensitive 
IxK-ket  nerves.  1  hey  seek  to  make  both 
smoking  and  drinking  as  attractive  as 
possible,  not  primarily  to  mature  people 
who  either  do  or  do  not  .smoke  or  drink, 
but  more  significantly  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  American  consumers,  to  the 
people  who  will  be  spending  the  coun- 
try's wealth  and  Income  during  the  years 
directly  ahead. 

That  is  why  I  believe  our  boys  and 
girls  of  America  should  be  armed  with 
the  basic  medical,  psychological  and 
clinical  facts  to  resist — at  least  to  some 
degree — the.se  clever  appeals.  Alcohol- 
ism is  di.stressingly  widespread  in  our 
country,  where  it  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed to  the  breaking  up  of  many 
homes  and  families.  P'urthermore, 
drunken  driving  is  a  sad  factor  in  our 
38,000  highway  deaths  and  countless 
highway  Injuries  every  year.  Certainly, 
the  Federal  Trea.sury  can  a.s.sist  in  some 
degree  in  aiding  any  State  which  wants 
to  provide  education  In  Its  schools  con- 
cerning Uicse  and  other  salient  facts 
pertaining  both  to  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  exci.se  taxes 
alone  that  are  collected  on  tobacco  come 
to  over  four  billion  dollai-s — $4.647,. 
245.000  In  fiscal  1957.  These  collections 
actually  increa-sed  between  1956  and 
1957.  while  many  other  types  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  American  public  were  begin- 
ning to  slide  into  the  pre.sent  recession. 
That  is  one  measure  of  the  hold  which 
the  habits  of  smoking  and  diinklng 
maintain  over  scores  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, irrespective  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  their  economic  fortunes  or  the  finan- 
cial resources  that  they  may  have  for 
other,  more  con.'^tructive  purcha.ses  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  also  a  measure  of  the  tax  sums 
which  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  in  all 
good  conscience,  has  available,  from 
which  to  help  States  nnance  effective 
programs  of  education  among  boys  and 
girls  about  liquor  and  cigarettes.  As  I 
have  de.scribed  is  the  ca."?c  with  Oregon's 
liquor  monopoly,  can  the  United  States 
not  afford  to  devote  to  Una  good  cause 
a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  revenues  it 
collects  from  the.se  unhealthy  habits? 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  propose  Is  so 
brief  and  simple  that  It  speaks  for  itself. 
I  a&k  uiULUinious  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  for 
the  analysis  of  those  who  may  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  proposal. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.—' 

STATEMENT    Or    PURPOSB 

Sectiow  1.  The  purpose  of  this  act  \b  to  aid 
the  States,  through  the  making  of  Federal 
grants  on  a  matching  basis,  in  informing 
and  educating  children  in  the  harmful 
effects  of  tobacco.  tUcohoi,  and  other  |x>ten- 
tlally   deleterious   cansumable*. 

DrriNmoNS 

Sic.  2.  Per  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  the  term  "istate"  means  one  of  the  46 
States.  Alaska,  tiie  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  IsUnds. 

(b)  the  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
Slate  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or  if  there  Is  no  such  agency  or 
odlcer  any  statewide  educational  agency 
within  the  State  deslgnatea  by  or  under 
State  law,  or  in  the  al>aence  thereof  by  the 
governor,  to  be  the  single  Slate  educational 
agency  respoiislble  fur  developing  and  sub- 
mitting a  State  plan  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act:  and 

(c)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Coinmiaeloner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and   Welfare. 

STATE    APPLICATTONS 

Set.  S.  The  Conunlssloner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  act  if  such  uppllcatlon — 

(a)  designates  the  Slate  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose. 

(b)  provides  a  plan  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require,  for  carry- 
ing out   such   purpose,    and 

(c)  pro\ldes  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  and  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  from  lime  to  time  reasonably 
require. 

STATE    PLANg 

Sec.  4    A  State  plan  for  carrying  out  the 

purpose  of  this  act  shall  set  forth.  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe — 

(a)  the  number  of  schoolchildren  In  the 
State  who  it  Is  proposed  will  be  benefited 
by    the   provlsiuiLs  of   tlUs   act. 

(b)  the  types  of  potentially  deleterious 
consumables,  in  addition  to  u>bacco  and 
alcohol,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  proposed 
that  such  children  will  be  educated  and  In- 
formed; 

(c)  the  amount  of  time  It  Is  proposed 
win  be  devoted  to  informing  and  educaUng 
such  children  with  respect  to  such  poten- 
tially deleterious  consumables; 

(d)  an  ehiimate  of  the  cost  which  will 
be  Incurred  by  the  SUte  In  providing  such 
Information  and  education;  and 

(e)  a  description  of  the  instruction  tech- 
niques proposed  to  be  employed  In  Impart- 
tng  such  education   and   Information. 

APPBOVAL    or    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  w  hich  ( 1 )  f ulflils  the 
condiUons  specllied  in  section  4  and  (2)  Is 
otherwise  effectively  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

<  1 )  the  SUte  plan  submitted  by  such 
agency  and  approved  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compUee  with  the  proTlslona  of 
secUon  4,  or  no  longer  1b  effectively  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act;  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  such  plan 
there  is   a  failure   to  comply  substautiallj 


with  any  such  provision  or  carry  out  such 
purpose; 

the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  further 
pajinents  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  the  State,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or, 
if  compliance  is  impossible,  until  the  State 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  any 
Federal  money  which  has  been  diverted  or 
improperly  expended. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  Slate,  out  of  any  money  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  and  in  such 
amounts  at  such  time  or  times  during  each 
year  as  he  shall  determine,  one-half  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  such  State  under  a  plan 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  Uils  act. 

APPROPRIATION 

Set.  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  extremely  informative  and  F>er- 
suasive  material  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  the  cigarette  habit  and 
lung  cancer  which  has  been  collected  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  CA — the  Bulletin 
of  Cancer  Progress,  published  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  in  March 
1958.  The  cover  of  this  issue  shows  one 
of  the  posters  which  are  being  distrib- 
uted in  England  as  a  means  of  acquaint- 
ing the  English  people  with  the  cancer 
danger  from  cigarettes.  The  text  of  this 
particular  poster  reprints  the  warning  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  as  follows: 

It  is  my  duty  to  warn  all  cigarette  smokers 
that  there  is  now  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  are  running  a  greater  risk  of  contract- 
ing cancer  than  iioiismokers.  The  risk 
mounts  with  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smokeO.  Giving  up  smoking  reduces  the 
risk. 

Unfortunately.  I  cannot  reasonably  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  all  of 
the  informative  material  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Cancer  Progress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  however,  to  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  Surg.  Gen.  Leroy  E.  Burney. 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  on  July  12,  1957;  an  abstract  of 
an  article  by  E.  C.  Hammond  and  D. 
Horn  entitled  "Lung  Cancer  Death  Rates 
in  Relation  to  Smoking";  the  conclusions 
of  a  report  of  study  group  on  smoking 
and  health:  section  on  limg  cancer;  and 
the  statement  of  the  British  Medical  Re- 
search Council  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lung   Cancxx   and   Excessive   CiCARrtTK 
Smoking 
(Statement    by    Surg.    den.    Leroy    E.    Bur- 
ney,   of    the    Public    Health    Service,    De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, July  12,  1957) 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is,  of  course, 
concerned  with  broad  factors  which  substan- 
tially affect  the  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Service  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
brtng  health  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
health  professions  and  the  public. 

In  June  1956.  units  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Joined  with  2  private  volimtary 
health  organleatlons  to  establish  a  scientific 
study  group  to  appraise  the  available  data 
on  smoking  and  health.  We  have  now  re- 
viewed the  report  of  thi«  study  group  and 


other  recent  data.  Including  the  report  of  Dr. 
E.  C.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Daniel  Horn  on  June 
4  to  the  American  Medical  Association  In  New 
York. 

In  the  light  of  these  studies,  it  Is  clear  that 
there  is  an  Increasing  and  consistent  body  of 
evidence  that  excessive  cigarette  smoking  is 
one  of  the  causative  factors  in  lung  cancer. 

The  stvidy  group,  appraising  18  independ- 
ent studies,  reported  that  lung  cancer  occurs 
much  more  frequently  among  cigarette 
smokers  than  among  nonsmokers,  and  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  and  the  amount  smoked. 
This  finding  was  reinforced  by  the  more  re- 
cent report  to  the  AMA  by  Drs.  Hammond 
and  Horn. 

Many  Independent  studies  thus  have  con- 
firmed beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  statistical  association  be- 
tween lung  cancer  and  heavy  and  prolonged 
cigarette  smoking. 

Such  evidence,  of  course,  is  largely  epi- 
demiological in  nature.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  many  Important  public  health 
advances  In  the  past  ha\'e  been  developed 
upon  the  basis  of  statistical  or  epidemiolog- 
ical Information.  The  study  group  also  re- 
ported that  In  laboratory  studies  on  ani- 
mals at  least  five  independent  investigators 
have  produced  malignancies  by  tobacco 
smoke  condensates.  It  also  reported  that 
biological  changes  Blmllar  to  those  which 
take  place  in  the  genesis  of  cancer  have  been 
observed  in  the  lungs  of  heavy  smokers. 
Thus,  some  laboratory  and  biological  data 
provide  contributory  evidence  to  support 
the  concept  that  excessive  smoking  Is  one 
of  the  causative  factors  in  the  increasing 
Incidence  of  lung  cancer. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  heavy 
and  prolonged  cigarette  smoking  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  lung  cancer.  Lung  cancer 
occurs  among  nonsmokers,  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  among  various  popu- 
lation groups  does  not  always  coincide  with 
the  amount  of  cigarette  smoking. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  factors  in 
heavy  and  prolonged  cigarette  smoking 
which  can  cause  lung  cancer  is  not  known. 
The  Public  Health  Service  supports  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  study  group  that 
more  research  Is  needed  to  identify,  isolate 
and  try  to  eliminate  the  factors  in  excessive 
cigarette  smoking  which  can  cause  cancer. 
The  Service  also  supports  the  recommen- 
dation that  more  research  is  needed  into 
the  role  of  air  pollution  and  other  factors 
which  may  also  be  causes  of  lung  cancer  in 
man. 

To  help  disseminate  the  facts,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  sending  copies  of  this 
statement,  the  study  group  report  and  the 
report  of  Drs.  Hammond  and  Horn  to  State 
health  ofBcers  and  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  with  the  request  that  they 
consider  distributing  copies  to  local  health 
officers,  medical  societies  and  other  health 
groups. 

While  there  are  naturally  differences  of 
opinion  in  Interpreting  the  data  on  lung 
cancer  and  cigarette  smoking,  the  Public 
Health  Service  feels  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence is  Increasingly  jKJlnting  In  one  direc- 
tion: that  excessive  smoking  is  one  of  the 
causative  factors  In  lung  cancer. 

Lung  Cancer  Death  Rates  in  Relation  To 
Smoking  » 
With  the  assistance  of  over  20.000  volun- 
teer workers  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
Information  was  obtained  on  the  smoking 
habits  of  187.783  white  men,  aged  50  to  69, 
who  were  then  followed   for  44  months.     A 


1  Abstracted  from  Hammond,  E.  C,  and 
Horn,  D.:  Smoking  in  relation  to  death  rates. 
J.  A.  M.  A.  In  press.  Read  at  the  106th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, New  York  City,  June  4,  1957. 
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high  degree  of  association  was  found  be- 
tween total  death  rates  and  cigarette  smok- 
Kig;  a  far  lower  degree  of  association  be- 
tween total  death  rates  and  cigar  smoking; 
rnd  a  small  degree  of  association  between 
total  death  rates  and  pipe  smoking. 

There  being  a  considerable  relationship 
t-etween  cigarette  smoking  and  total  death 
rates,  the  next  step  was  to  determine  which 
diseases  were  Involved.  The  available  source 
of  Information  was  cause  of  death  as  re- 
corded on  death  certificates  supplemented 
by  more  detailed  medical  Informalion  where 
cancer   was  mentioned. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  showed  the  fol- 
lowing relationships  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing: (11  an  extremely  hl^h  association  for 
n  few  diseases  svich  as  cancer  of  the  lung, 
cancer  of  the  larynx,  cancer  of  the  esopha- 
gus, and  gastric  ulcer;  (2)  a  very  high  asso- 
ciation for  a  few  diseases  such  as  pneu- 
monia and  Influenza,  duodenal  ulcer, 
aortic  aneurysm,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder; 
(3)  a  high  association  for  a  number  of 
diseases  such  as  coronary  artery  dlsea.se. 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  cancer  of  several 
Bites;  (4)  a  moderate  association  for  cerebral 
vascular  lesions:  (5)  little  or  no  association 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  a  number  of 
diseases  Including:  chronic  rheumatic  fever, 
hypertensive  heart  disease,  other  hyperten- 
sive diseases,  nephritis  and  nephrosis,  dia- 
betes, leukemia,  cancer  of  the  rectum,  cancer 
of  the  colon,  and  cancer  of  the  brain;  (6)  a 
lower  death  rate  among  men  who  had  given 
up  cigarette  smokins?  for  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore being  enrolled  In  the  study  than  among 
those  who  were  smoking  cigarettes  regularly 
at  that  time. 

Tlie  findings  In  relation  to  lung  cancer 
may  be  summnrlzed  as  follows: 

Of  a  total  of  11.870  deaths  reported.  448 
were  attributed  to  lung  cancer.  These 
showed  a  high  degree  of  association  with 
cigarette  smoking.  Of  these  448  deaths.  32 
were  from  adenocarcinoma  and  295  cases 
were  microscopically  proved  with  good  evi- 
dence of  being  primary  bronchogenic  car- 
cinoma. For  this  group  of  295  well-estab- 
lished cases  the  association  with  smoking 
habits  was  even  more  pronounced  than  for 
the   total   group.    •    •    • 

The  death  rate  ( well-established  cases) 
goes  up  sharply  with  the  amount  of  cigarette 
smoking  for  men  with  histories  of  regular 
smoking  of  cigarettes  only.  The  age-stand- 
ardized death  rate  for  the  men  with  this 
diagnosis,  smoking  2  or  more  packs  a  day, 
was  217.3  per  100,000  per  year.  In  contrast, 
the  age-standardized  death  rate  from  mi- 
croscopically proved  cancer  of  all  sites  com- 
bined was  only  1774  per  100.000  per  year 
for  men  who  never  smoked.  The  death  rate 
from  bronchogenic  carcinoma  alone  among 
two-pack-a-day  cigarette  smokers  was  higher 
than  the  total  cancer  death  rate  of  men  who 
never    smoked. 

Men  currently  smoking  1  pack  or  more  of 
cigarettes  a  day  In  1952  had  a  death  rate 
from  well-established  lung  cancer  of  157  1 
per  100.000  per  year.  Those  who  prevlovisly 
smoked  at  this  level  but  had  stopped  smok- 
ing for  from  1  to  10  years  had  a  rate  of  77  6. 
and  those  who  had  stopped  for  10  years 
or  longer  had  a  rate  of  only  60.5. 

The  death  rate  from  well-established  lung 
cancer  exclusive  of  adenocarcinoma  was 
found  to  be  higher  In  cities  than  In  the 
country.  The  age-standardlz«d  death  rate 
was  34  per  100.000  In  rural  areas  and  56  In 
cities  of  over  50.000  population — 39  percent 
lower  In  the  rural  areas.  Cigarette  smoking 
Is  more  common  In  cities  than  In  the  coun- 
try. Standardized  for  smoking  habits  as 
well  as  for  age.  the  rate  was  39  In  rural 
areas  and  52  In  cities  of  more  than  60.000 
population — 8tlU  ft  25-percent  difference. 
This  difference  may  be  caused  by  some  etio- 
logical factor  associated  with  city  life,  or 
Ui  better  case  finding  and  diagnosis  In  the 
cities.     However,  the  lung  cancer  death  rate 


was  low  among  men  who  never  smoked  ciga- 
rettes regularly  and  high  among  cigarette 
smokers  In  large  cities,  small  cities,  suburbs, 
towns,  and  rural  areas.  Whatever  the  urban 
factor  may  be.  its  effect  on  lung  cancer 
death  rates  Is  small  compared  with  the  ef- 
fects of  cigarettes. 

Health — Section  on  Lung  Cancer 

Tlie  study  group  on  smoking  and  health 
wi>s  organized  In  June  1956.  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  The  Ameri- 
can Heart  A.'isoclatlon.  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
to  review  the  problem  of  the  effects  of  tobac- 
co smoking  on  health  and  to  recommend 
further  needed  research  to  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

The  study  group  has  held  six  2-day  confer- 
ences, has  examined  the  pertinent  literature 
and  more  recent  unpublished  reports,  and 
has  consulted  with  scientists  representing 
specialized  areas  of  research  concerned  with 
the  subject. 

The  study  group,  cognizant  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  lis  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, now  submits  the  following  Joint  re- 
port. •    •    • 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  proup  concludes  that  the  smok- 
ing of  tobacco,  particularly  In  the  form  of 
clg;ireltes.  Is  an  Important  health  hazard. 
The  Implications  of  this  statement  are  clear 
In  terms  of  the  need  for  thorough  consider- 
ation of  appropriate  control  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  ofDclal  and  voluntary  agencies 
that  are  concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  lack  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions In  this  reijard  reflects  no  lack  of  Inter- 
est. Rather.  It  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
study  group  to  limit  Its  recommendations  to 
the  area  of  research  needs  In  accordance 
with  the  Instructions  It  received  The  study 
grotp  recommends  that  further  research  on 
smoklnij  and  health  be  vigorously  pursued. 
The  recommendations  made  In  the  section 
on  lung  cancer  are  for  research  Into  means 
of  coping  with  lung-cancer  hazard,  which 
h.Ts  been  established  for  cigarette  smoking. 
The  study  group  on  smoking  and  health  ap- 
proves dissemination  of  this  report  as  de- 
sired by  the  sponsoring  agencies  and  hereby 
terminates  Its  activities. 


Tobacco  Smoking  and  Cancer  or  the  Lt'No 

(Statement    of    the    (British)     Medical    Re- 
search Council) 

THE  INCREASE  IN  LONG  CANCER 

In  their  annual  report  for  1948  50  the 
Council  drew  attention  to  the  very  great  In- 
crease that  had  taken  place  In  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  over  the  previous  25 
years.  Since  that  time  the  death  rate  has 
continued  to  rise.  and.  In  1955  It  reached  a 
level  more  than  dt)uble  that  recorded  only 
10  years  earlier  (388  deaths  per  million  of  the 
population  In  1955  compared  with  188  In 
1945).  Among  males  the  disease  Is  now  re- 
sponsible for  approximately  1  In  18  of  all 
deaths.  Although  the  death  rate  for  females 
Is  still  comparatively  low.  It  also  has  shown  a 
considerable  Increase  In  recent  years  and  the 
disease  Is  now  responsible  for  1  In  103  of 
all    female    deaths. 

Three  comments  may  be  made  on  these 
figures.  In  the  first  place,  the  trend  over 
the  last  few  years  Indicates  that  the  Inci- 
dence has  not  yet  reached  its  peak.  Sec- 
ondly, the  figures  are  not  to  be  explained 
as  a  mere  reflection  of  the  Introduction  and 
increasing  use  of  Improved  methods  of  di- 
agnosis but  must  be  accepted  as  represent- 
lng_  in  the  main,  a  real  rise  In  the  Incidence 
of  the  disease,  to  an  extent  which  has  oc- 
curred with  no  other  form  of  cancer.  Thirdly, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  rise  can  be  attributed 
to  the  large  nvimbers  of  older  persons  now 
living  In  the  population;   In  the  last  10  years 


the  lung-cancer  death  rates  among  both  men 
and  women  have  risen  at  all  ages  from  early 
middle  life  onward. 

POSSIBLX  CAUSES  OF  THE  INCREASE 

The  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  Increase 
In  lung  cancer  point  clearly  to  some  potent 
environmental  Influence  i^hlch  has  become 
prevalent  In  the  past  half-century  and  to 
which  different  countries,  and  presumably 
also  men  as  compared  with  women,  have 
been  unequally  exposed.  The  pattern  of  In- 
cidence of  the  disease  rules  out  any  possibil- 
ity that  the  Increase  can  be  due.  In  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  to  six>clal  conditions,  such 
as  occupational  hazards,  affecting  only  lim- 
ited groups.  It  Is  necessary  to  seek  some 
factor  or  factors  distributed  generally 
throughout  the  popiilatlon,  and  In  consid- 
ering the  pjosslbllltles  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  a  very  long  period.  20  years  or 
more;  may  elapse  between  exposure  to  a  car- 
cinogenic agent  and  the  production  of  a 
tumor  From  the  nature  of  the  disease 
attention  has  focused  on  two  main  environ- 
mental factors:  (1)  the  smoking  of  tobacco, 
and  (2)  atmospheric  pollution  — whether 
from  homes,  factories,  or  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

SMOKING    AS    A    CAUSE    OE    LUNG   CANCE« 

Epidemiological  surveys:  The  evidence  that 
he.'ivy  and  prolonged  smoking  of  tobacco, 
particularly  In  the  form  of  clRarettes,  is  as- 
sociated with  an  Increased  risk  of  lung  cancer 
Is  not  based  on  the  observation  that  the 
substantial  Increase  In  the  national  mortality 
followed  an  Increase  in  the  national  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes.  It  is  derived  from 
two  types  of  sjieclal  Inquiry.  In  the  first, 
the  patients  with  lung  cancer  have  been 
Interviewed  and  their  previous  histories  In 
relation  to  smoking  and  other  factors  that 
might  be  relevant  have  b*en  compared  with 
those  similarly  obtained  from  patients  with- 
out lung  cancer.  The  results  of  19  such  In- 
quiries (In  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Finland.  Germany.  Holland.  Nor- 
way, and  Switzerland!  have  been  published. 
They  agree  In  showing  mure  smokers  and 
fewer  nonsmokers  among  the  patients  with 
lung  cancer,  and  a  steadily  rising  mortality 
as  the  amount  of  smoking  increases  In  the 
second  type  of  Inquiry.  Information  has  been 
obtained  about  the  smoking  habits  of  each 
member  of  a  defined  group  in  the  population 
and  the  causes  of  the  deaths  occurring  sub- 
sequently In  the  group  have  been  ascertained. 
There  have  been  2  such  Investigations.  1  In 
the  United  States  of  America  covering  190,000 
men  aged  60  tcj  69,  and  the  other  In  this 
country  covering  over  40,f)00  men  and  women 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  Medical  Regis- 
ter of  1951.  In  both,  the  results  have  been 
essentially  the  same.  The  Investigation  in 
this  country,  which  has  now  been  In  progress 
for  more  than  5  years,  has  shown  with  regard 
to  lung  cancer  In  men  : 

(DA  higher  mortality  In  smokers  than 
In  nonsmokers. 

(2)  A  higher  mortality  In  heavy  smokers 
than  In  light  smokers. 

(3)  A  higher  mortality  In  cigarette  smok- 
ers than  In  pipe  smokers. 

(4)  A  higher  mortality  In  those  who  con- 
tinued to  smoke  than  in  those  wluj  gave  It  up. 

It  follows  that  the  highest  mortalities  were 
found  among  men  who  were  continuing  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  heavy  smokers  In  this  group 
having  a  death  rate  nearly  40  times  the  rate 
among  nonsmokers.  Although  no  precise 
calculation  can  be  made  of  the  proportion  of 
lifelong  heavy  cigarette  smokers  who  will  die 
of  lung  cancer,  the  evidence  suggests  that. 
at  current  death  rates.  It  Is  likely  to  be  of 
the  order  of  1  In  8.  whereas  the  corresponding 
figure  for  nonsmokers  would  be  of  the  order 
of  1  In  300.  The  observation  on  the  effect 
of  giving  up  smoking  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant, since  It  Indicates  that  men  who  ceeui* 
to   smoke,   even    in   their    early    forties,   maj 
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reduce  their  likelihood  of  developing  the  dis- 
ease by  at  least  one-half. 

It  abould  be  noted  that  tlie  excess  of 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  among  smokers 
was  not  compensated  for  by  any  correspwnd- 
Ing  reduction  In  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer  of  other  sites  In  the  body;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  total  incidence  of  cancer 
In  the  sm(  king  groups  In  excess  of  the  In- 
cidence that  would  have  prevailed  la  the 
absence  of  smoking. 

It  wUl  be  apparent  from  what  has  been 
said  that  tlie  evidence  from  the  many  in- 
quiries In  the  piist  8  yeajs,  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  been  uniformly 
In  one  direction  and  Is  now  very  consider- 
able It  has  been  further  strcngUiened  re- 
cently by  the  observation  from  several 
sources  that  the  extent  of  the  relatlon&hlp 
with  smoking  differs  for  different  types  of 
lung  tumor  which  can  be  distlngulthed 
only  by  microscopic  cxnminatUm. 

Laboratory  evidence:  From  the  physical 
and  chemical  point  of  view  there  Is 
nothing  Inherently  Improbable  In  a  connec- 
tion bttween  smoking  and  lung  cancer.  To- 
b.'u:co  unoke  con.sUts  largely  of  microscopic 
oily  droplets  held  in  8u.sj>enslon  In  air.  and 
these  droplets  are  of  a  suitable  size  to  be 
tuken  Into  the  lungs  and  retained  there. 
Over  a  hundred  constituents  have  so  far 
been  Identltted  and.  among  these,  five  sub- 
stanctts  have  already  been  found  which  are 
known  to  be  ca]>uble,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, of  cau.sing  cancer  In  animals.  Some 
workers  have  succeeded  In  producing  tu- 
mors in  animals  by  painting  concentrated 
extracts  of  tobacco  Lur  on  the  skin.  Known 
carcinogens  are  present  In  tobacco  smoke  In 
very  small  amounts  however,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  such  low  concentrations 
could  be  harmful  to  humai.  beings.  Never- 
theless, the  nndlng  of  carcinogenic  agents 
in  Ujbacco  smoke  Is  an  Important  step  for- 
ward. In  that  It  provides  a  rational  basis  for 
the  hypothesis  of  causation, 

ATMOSI'HEXIC    P^Jl-LlTTION    AS    A    CAUSE    OF    LUNO 
CANCER 

It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that 
mortality  from  lung  cancer  is  greater  In 
urban  areiis  than  In  the  country.slde.  Tlils 
fact,  together  with  the  Identification  of 
carcinogenic  substances  In  coal  smoke  and 
In  motor-vehicle  exh.Tusts.  has  led  to  the 
supjiosltlon  that  exjx>sure  to  atmospheric 
pollution  may  be  concerned  with  the  In- 
crease In  lung  cancer  The  role  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution  Is  particularly  dimcult  to 
Investigate,  however,  and  the  evidence  Is 
neither  bo  consistent  nor  so  cxienflve  as 
that  relating  to  tobacco  smoking  On  the 
one  hand  no  excess  mortality  from  lung 
cancer  has  been  observed  in  persons  who 
would  be  especially  exposed  by  the  nature 
of  their  work  to  atmospheric  pollution — 
for  example,  transport  workers,  garage 
hands,  and  policemen  On  the  other  hand, 
the  results  of  a  number  of  investigations 
have  suggested  that  s  relationship  di>es  exist 
between  atmospheric  pollution  and  lung 
cancer.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  for  this 
relationship  comes  from  studies  of  the  small 
number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  among 
nonsmokers  in  different  types  of  residential 
district;  In  these  studies  higher  death  rates 
have  been  observed  among  nonsmokers  In 
large  towns  than  among  those  In  rural  areas. 
On  balance  It  seems  likely  that  atmospheric 
pollution  plays  some  part  in  causing  the 
disease,  but  a  relatively  mlrjor  one  in  com- 
parison with  cigarette  smoking. 

ASSESSMrwT     or     the     EVTDENCi:     RELATING     TO 
SMOKING    AND    LUNG    CANCER 

Knowledge  of  the  causation  of  lung  cancer 
Is  still  Incomplete.  Many  factors  other  than 
tobacco  smoking  are  undoubtedly  capable 
of  producing  the  disease;  for  example  at 
least  five  industrial  causes  have  been  recog- 
nized. Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  an  as- 
sociation l>etween   lung  cancer  and  tobacco 


smoking  has  been  steadily  mounting 
throughout  the  past  8  years  and  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
p»erlod.  the  most  critical  examination  has 
failed  to  Invalidate  the  main  conclusions 
drawn  from  it.  It  has  Indeed  been  suggested 
that  the  fundamental  cause  may  be  some 
common  factor  underlying  both  the  ten- 
dency to  tobacco  smoking  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  lung  cancer  some  25  to  50 
years  later,  but  no  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced  In  support  of  this  hyixjthesls. 

In  scientific  work,  as  In  the  practical  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  conclusions  have  often  to 
be  founded  on  the  most  reaeonable  and  prob- 
able explanation  of  the  observed  facts  and, 
Fo  far,  no  adequate  explanation  for  the  large 
Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  h.is 
been  advanced  : -^ve  that  cigarette  smoking 
Is  Indeed  the  principal  factor  In  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease.  Tlie  epidemiological  evi- 
dence Is  now  extensive  and  very  detailed,  and 
It  follows  a  classical  pattern  upon  which 
many  advances  In  preventUe  medicine  have 
been  made  In  the  past.  It  Is  clearly  Im- 
po.sElble  to  add  to  the  evidence  by  means  of 
an  experiment  In  man  The  council  Is,  how- 
ever. 6upi)ortlng  a  substantial  amount  of 
laboratory  research  which  may  throw  more 
light  on  the  mechanism  by  which  tobacco 
smoke  and  other  suspected  causative  factors 
exert  their  effect,  and  which  may  thus 
eventually  add  to  the  degree  of  proof  already 
attained  as  a  result  of  studies  of  human 
populations.  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  negative  results  from  work  with 
animals  cannot  Invalidate  concltislons  drawn 
from  observations  on  man. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  very  great  Increase  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  23  years  In  the  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  In  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries. 

2.  A  relatively  small  number  of  the  total 
cases  can  be  attributed  to  fpeclfic  industrial 
hazards. 

3  A  proportion  of  cases,  the  exact  Extent 
of  which  cannot  yet  be  defined,  may  be  due 
to  atmospheric  pollution. 

4  Evidence  from  many  Investigations  In 
different  countries  Indicates  that  a  major 
part  of  the  Increase  Is  associated  with  to- 
bacco smoking,  piu-tlcularly  In  the  form  of 
cigarettes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
the  most  reasonable  Interpretation  of  this 
evidence  Is  that  the  relationship  Is  one  of 
direct  cause  and  effect, 

5.  The  Identification  of  several  carcino- 
genic substances  In  tobacco  smoke  provides 
a  rational  basis  for  such  a  causal  relation- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3867)  to  provide  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  informing 
and  educating  children  in  schools  with 
respect  to  the  harmful  effects  of  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  and  other  potentially 
deleterious  consumables,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Neubercef,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


and  Public  Law  85-170.  It  wiU  then 
make  available  beyond  Jime  30.  1958, 
funds  for  disaster  areas  stricken  by  re- 
cent spring  floods.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Mexico,  some  $60,000  of  dike  dam- 
age was  suffered  along  the  Gila  River  in 
Grant  Coimty.  This  had  already  been 
designated  a  drought  disaster  area  in 
July  1957.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  now  designated  the  Gila  River  as  a 
flood  disaster  area.  Unless  the  emer- 
gency fund  date  be  extended,  this  area 
and  similar  areas  over  the  Nation  will 
be  deprived  Oi  reconstruction  and  sub- 
sequent and  anticipated  floods  will  in- 
flict irreparable  damage.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  give  this 
bill  their  quick  and  favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3869  >  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  appropriations  for 
emergency  conservation  measures  to 
Jime  30,  I960,  introduced  by  Mr.  Chavez. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


EXTENSION  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF 
CERTAIN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION 

MEASURES  TO  JUNE  30,  1960 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  availability  of  certain  ap- 
propriations for  emergency  conservation 
measures  to  June  30, 1960. 

Speciflcally.  this  bill  extend*  the  time 
limits  for  utilization  of  emergency  con- 
servation fimds  under  PubUc  Law  85-58 


AMENDMENT    OP    ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  ACT  OF  1946,  RELATING 
TO  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TRAVEL 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
Mr,  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  by 
request.    I    introduce    for    appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  travel  and  transportation  cost  for  per- 
sons selected  for  appointment  to  certain 
positions     in     the     continental     United 
States     and     Alaska     and     for     other 
purposes. 

This  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Chainnan  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  part  of  the 
administration's  program  for  1958. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  pursuant 
to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  February  24.  1958.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  p>oint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3872)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  cost 
for  persons  selected  for  appointment  to 
certain  positions  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows : 

United  Statis  Ctvil  Sekvick  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  24,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  o/  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  President:   We  are  submit- 
ting for  the  conslderatlon'of  the  Congress 
proposed    legislation    that    would    authorise 
the  payment  of  travel  and  moving  expense* 
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tor  certain  new  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  would  also  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  applicants  travel  costs  to  a 
Federal  laboratory  or  Installation  under  cer- 
tain conditions  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
employment.  There  are  enclosed:  (1)  a 
draft  bill;  (2»  a  section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed bill;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  Justification. 

The  proposed  bill  will  significantly  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  attract  able  scientists  and  engineers  and 
other  personnel  In  short  supply  whose  skills 
are  essential  to  the  national  security  elTort 
and  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  execu- 
tive departments.  If  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion would  place  Government  laboratories 
eeelclng  scientists  and  engineers  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  private  Industry,  which 
for  some  time  has  been  paying  travel  and 
moving  expenses  for  its  new  employees  and 
travel  expenses  for  applicants  to  visit  plants 
as  an  aid  In  recruitment.  It  will  also  assist 
Federal  departments  In  securing  needed  pcr- 
Bonnel  In  other  shortage  occupation.  Legis- 
lation of  this  kind  is  vital  to  the  effective 
continuation  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  and  to  other  Important 
activities  of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  present  proposal  was 
Introduced  in  the  84th  Congress  and  was 
pa.ssed  with  amendments  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  now  proposed  in- 
corporates the  amendments  mode  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  identical  to 
that  which  was  passed  by  that  body  In  the 
last  Congress. 

Because  of  the  great  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the  shortage  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  in  the  Government 
service,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  strong- 
ly urges  the  early  and  symnathetlc  con.slder- 
atlon  of  this  propoFed  bill  by  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bud"et  advises  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  draft  bill  to  Cons;res8. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harris   Ellsworth, 

Chairinttn. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OP  1949.  RELATING 
TO  INTERCHANGE  OF  INSPEC  flON 
SERVICi:S 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
authorize  the  inteichanKe  of  in.spection 
services  between  executive  agencies  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  by  one 
executive  agency  to  another  without  re- 
imbursement or  transfer  of  funds. 

This  bill  is  beinK  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Its  objective  is  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  monetary  reimburse- 
ment for  inspection  .'ervices  rendered  by 
one  executive  awency  to  another,  and  to 
authorize  administrative  procedures 
whereby  one  executive  agency  may  ex- 
change its  inspection  services  with  those 
of  other  aRencies  on  a  reimbursement 
In  kind  basis,  and.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, waive  reimbursement  for  such 
services  furnished  to  another  aeency. 
According  to  the  letter  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
IcRi.'ilation  will  promote  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  vast  procurement  work 
of  the  Government  by  dispensing  with 


present  extensive  billinp.  cross-billing, 
and  reimbursement  procedures  attend- 
ant upon  agencies  furnishing  their  in- 
spection services  to  other  agencies. - 

I  request  that  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  under  date 
of  April  9,  1958.  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  tran.smittinR  a  draft 
of  this  propo.sed  legislation  and  explana- 
tion thereof,  be  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3873  •  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  interchange 
of  in.spection  services  between  executive 
agencies,  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  by  one  executive  at^ency  to  an- 
other, without  reimbursement  or  trans- 
fer of  funds,  introduced  by  Mr,  McClel- 
LAN,  by  requi'st.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  is  as  follows : 

Oenejial    Services    Administration, 

Wa'ihington.  D.  C,  April  9,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Prestdciit  oj  the  Senate. 

Washington.  D    C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President;  There  is  enclosed 
for  your  con.slderatlon  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  interchange  of  Inspec- 
tion services  between  executive  agencies,  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  by  one  exec- 
utive agency  to  another,  without  reimburse- 
ment or  transfer  of  funds. 

The  purpose  of  tills  legislative  proposal 
is  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  mone- 
tary reimbursement  for  inspection  services 
rendered  by  one  executive  agency  to  an- 
other, and  to  authorize  administrative  pro- 
cedures whereby  one  executive  agency  may 
exchange  Its  inspection  services  with  those 
of  (jtlier  agencies  on  a  rclmbursement-ln- 
klnd  basis,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
waive  reimbursement  for  such  services  fur- 
nished to  another  agency.  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill  will  promote  economy  and 
efllclency  in  the  vast  procurement  work  of 
the  Government  by  dispensing  with  the  pres- 
ent extensive  billing,  cross-billing,  and  reim- 
bursement procedures  attendant  upon  agen- 
cies furni.shltig  their  inspeciion  services  to 
other  agencies. 

Where  executive  agency  A.  by  reason  of 
the  large  amount  of  its  procurement  from 
a  particular  svippller's  plant,  maintains  In- 
spectors there  or  has  them  readily  available 
from  a  nearby  office  of  the  agency,  it  is  only 
good  business  practice  for  agency  B.  when 
it  procures  from  that  plant,  to  utilize  the 
already  available  inspection  services  of  agen- 
cy A.  rather  than  to  furnish  additional  in- 
spectors of  Its  own. 

Thus,  many  military  inspection  activities 
maintain  resident  inspectors,  and  also  make 
inspection  service  available  on  an  itinerant 
basis  by  grovips  of  military  material  Inspec- 
tors stationed  In  the  area,  in  plants  where 
GSA  contracts  are  being  placed.  This  work 
is  performed  for  GSA  and  other  agencies  on 
a  reimbursable  or  transfer-of-funds  basis, 
with  attendant  cross-billing  Involving  heavy 
administrative  costs.  Conversely,  over  half 
of  GSA's  purchases  are  for  delivery  to  mili- 
tary activities,  and  GSA  (In  some  instances 
by  the  use  of  its  own  inspectors  ragularly 
stationed  In  plants)  performs  the  inspection 
for  the  Items  delivered  to  the  military.  The 
cross-bilUng   by  cue  agency  to  another  for 


the  Inspection  services  rendered  by  the 
former  agency  leads  Into  a  maze  of  admin- 
istrative and  fiscal  accounting  costs,  the 
elimination  of  which  is  sought  by  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  the  enclosed  bill.  The 
overall  Interests  of  the  Government  will  best 
be  served  by  the  Interchange  of  Inspection 
services  with  a  minimum  of  accountability 
and   exchange  of   funds. 

Section  201  (a)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  im- 
poses the  re.>=i>^n?iblllty  on  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services.  In  respect  of  executive 
agencies,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  deter- 
mines that  so  doing  is  advantageous  to  the 
Government  In  terms  of  economy,  efficiency, 
or  service,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  agencies  concerned, 
to  prescribe  policies  and  methods  of  procure- 
ment and  supply  of  personal  property  and 
nonpersonal  services.  Including.  among 
others,  the  related  function  of  Inspection. 
However,  as  regards  the  furnlsliing  of  Inspec- 
tion services  by  one  executive  agency  to  an- 
other, without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
fund*,  we  encounter  section  3078  of  the 
Revised  States  (31  U.  8.  C  628),  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Except  Rf.  otherwise  provided  by  law.  sums 
approprlRted  for  the  various  branches  of  ex- 
penditure In  the  public  service  shall  be  sp- 
plled  solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
respectively  made,  and  for  no  others  " 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken  the 
view  that  eypendllures  of  appropriated  funds 
are  permissible  only  for  those  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriations  were  made,  and 
that  lei^sliitlve  action  therefore  appears  nec- 
essary for  the  exchange  of  inspection  services 
between  G.SA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  reimbursement  fimds  are  not  provided 
in  the  arrangement  between  them.  Under 
this  view,  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
example,  having  In.spectors  regularly  sta- 
tioned at  a  certain  manufacturing  plant 
supplying  the  Department,  cannot  make 
their  services  available  to  GSA  for  inspec- 
tion of  supplies  which  that  plant  may  fur- 
nish to  GSA  unless  the  Department  is  reim- 
bursed by  GSA  for  the  value  of  the  Inspection 
work  done  by  the  Department  for  GSA  The 
consequent  burden  of  cross  billing  and 
paperwork  should,  from  the  point  of  ef- 
ficient business  procedure,   be  removed. 

The  proposed  bill,  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  subsection  (di  to  section  201  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  would  alleviate  this  situation. 
Should  the  measure  be  enacted,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  utilizing  his  au- 
thority under  section  201  (a)  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  Inspection,  and  his  authority  un- 
der section  205  (ci  of  the  act  to  prescribe 
regulations  necessary  to  effectuate  Ills  func- 
tions under  the  act.  would  be  In  a  position 
to  provide  by  regulation  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  agencies  concerned : 

(1)  agencies  may  exchange  inspection  and 
testing  services  in  the  Interest  of  overall 
economy  on  a  reimbursement  in  kind  basis, 
without  cross-billing  or  monetary  reimburse- 
ment; 

(2)  when  inspection  and  testing  services 
performed  by  one  agency  for  another  result  In 
time  or  other  expenditure  aggregating  less 
than  a  limited  dollar  amount  (for  example. 
$100)  on  a  single  contract  or  order,  no  charge 
need  be  made  for  the  services;  and 

(3)  agencies  may  i>erform  in8{>ectlon  and 
testing  services  of  any  value  without  reim- 
bursement where  resident  or  lllnerRnt  serv- 
ices are  Immediately  available  In  a  manufac- 
turing plant  or  nearby,  and  where  personnel 
Increases  are  not  necessitated  by  the  addi- 
tional work. 

Any  such  regulations  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  not,  of  course,  affect  the 
authority  of  agencies  to  make  and  receive 
reimbursement  for  inspection  and  testing 
services  in  appropriate  cases,  such  as  those 
where  the  volume  of  inspecting  work  is  ex- 
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tensive,     or    would     require     the     Insp^ecting 
agency  to  augnnent  its  staff. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  enclosed  bill 
finds  a  precedent  in  a  comparatively  recent 
enactment  appiicabli-  only  to  the  depart- 
ments and  organizations  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  whi:h  we  are  informed  has 
proven  itaelf  In  oper  ttlon  to  be  both  busi- 
nesslike and  economlial  Section  621  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1950  (6.S  Stat  987.  1020,  now  codified 
In  10  U  8.  C.  2571).  includes  the  provision 
that.  If  its  head  approves,  a  department  or 
organization  within  tne  Department  of  De- 
fense may.  upon  request,  perform  work  and 
services  for.  or  furnish  supplies  to  any  other 
of  those  departments  or  organizations  with- 
out reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds.  The 
administrative  Irqplen  entatlon  of  this  statu- 
tory authority  (t^pai  tment  of  Defense  Di- 
rective No.  7230  1  of  Miy  10.  1963)  recognized 
that  the  proceaalng  of  numerous  small  dollar 
value  vouchers  for  reimbursement  for  inter- 
agency transactions  ie«ult4  in  unnecessary 
ex[>ense  and  uneconor ileal  use  of  manpower, 
and  required  that  (subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions) each  military  department  shall  there- 
fore waive  collection  of  relmbursementa  for 
Interagency  and  intia-agency  transactions 
where  the  amount  involved  is  less  than  $100 

We  are  informed  thf  t  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Army  and  the  Na-  y  some  time  ago  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  ol  originating  and  proc- 
essing cross  billing  on  a  Standard  Form  1080 
(Voucher  for  Transfers  between  Appropria- 
tions and  or  Funds)  in  a  single  instance 
ranged  from  $50  to  $103  During  the  past  few 
years,  however,  the  E'epartment  of  Defense 
and  Its  military  deparments  have  practically 
eliminated  overlapplrg  and  duplication  of 
material  inspection  Ir  over  30.000  manufac- 
turing plants  furnUhlng  materials  and 
equipment  to  the  departments  In  these 
plants  a  single  mlllt^iry  inspection  activity 
|)erforms  inspection  of  all  materials  and 
equipment  procurem*  nt  for  all  the  Armed 
Forces  The  14  military  inspection  activities 
of  the  Department  ol  E>efense  (seven  Army, 
six  Navy,  and  one  Air  Force)  perform  inspec- 
tion Interchange  for  >  ach  other  on  a  "reim- 
bursement in  kind"  basis.  There  Is  no 
requirement  that  rec  irds  be  maintained  to 
establish  an  equltsbl"  basis  for  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  In  kind  Thus  cross  bill- 
ing, with  its  attenda  it  high  administrative 
costs,  is  eliminated 

The  extension  throi  ghout  the  Government 
of  uniform,  adequate,  and  businesslike  inter- 
change of  procurement  Inspection,  testing. 
and  acceptance  services,  as  proposed  by  the 
enclosed  bill,  would  e:icourage  more  effective 
utilization  of  personnel  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis  It  would  also  promote  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  so  ight  to  l>e  attained  by 
the  Congreas  when  It  enacted  the  Federal 
Properly  and  Admlnli  tratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  Although  no  data  are  available  as  to 
the  number  of  cross  tiiUngs  and  transfers  of 
funds  that  would  be  e  iminated  by  enactment 
of  the  bill.  It  is  obvious  that  dispensing  with 
extensive  paperwork  i  nd  attendant  financial 
accounting  for  IndivlduaUy  small  sum*  wUl 
achieve  savings. 

PVjr  these  reasons.  aSA  recommends  early 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Uudget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objectlor.   to  the  submission  of 
this  legislative   proposal   to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours 

FaANKLlN  Ploite, 

Administrator. 


retired  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions, presents,  and  other  things  tend- 
ered them  by  certain  foreign  cotmtries. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  SECURI- 
TY ACT  OP  1954 — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  3318)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  now 
under  consideration  for  mark-up  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
should  like  to  have  them  printed  so  that 
they  may  be  considered  in  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3318,  supra,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper  •  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3318,  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


WEARING     OP     DECORATIONS     BY 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  RETIRED  PER- 
SONNEL—AMEMDMENT 
Mr.   COOPER  submitted   an   amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  3195)  to  authorize  certain 


LIMITATION  OF  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION OP  SUPREME  COURT  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2,  1958,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sena- 
tors Clark,  Hennincs,  Lancer,  Proxmire, 
Neubercer,  Morse,  and  Humphrey,  I  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
169)  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
inf?  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Last  Thursday  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  out  Senate  bill 
2646,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Butler),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  JennerI.  which  is 
a  bill  limiting  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  certain  cases;  the 
accompanymg  report  indicates  clearly 
that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  curb  and 
intimidate  the  Court. 

Therefore,  I  now  propose  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  previously  in- 
troduced by  me  and  my  associates  to 
protect  the  Supreme  Court  from  just 
such  Court  raiding  be  substituted  for  the 
text  of  S.  2646.  It  would  strike  out  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  its  place 
substitute  a  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  In  law  and  fact  in 
constitutional  cases.  The  amendment 
would  add  the  following  sentence  to  the 
language  of  paragraph  2  of  Section  2  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution; 

In  all  cases  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact. 

In  short,  in  these  Instances,  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  be 
subject  to  legislative  exceptions,  as  it 
now  is.  but  the  Court  would  by  solemn 
act    be    confirmed    in    a    constitutional 


power  it  has  had  almost  without  attack 
since  Marbury  against  Madison  was  de- 
cided in  1803.  Such  a  constitutional 
amendment  now  appear  to  be  vital  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  safeguards  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  minorities  inherent  in  our 
form  of  government — the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  final  tribunal  of 
decision  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
or  a  law  of  a  State  to  be  contrary  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  thereby  es- 
tablishing it  in  fact  as  well  as  in  words 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Yesterday,  the  American  Bar  Ass(x:ia- 
tlon's  board  of  governors,  which  is  the 
governing  body  when  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates is  not  in  session,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion overwhelmingly  stating  that  it  "op- 
poses the  entuitment  of  the  so-called 
Jenner  bill,  8.  2646.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  which  combines  a  limitation 
on  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  and  a  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  with  substan- 
tive changes  of  far-reaching  significance 
which  should  be  considered  independ- 
ently of  each  other  and  only  after  ade- 
quate public  hearings  at  which  the  or- 
ganized bar  and  others  interested  can  be 
heard."  It  declared  it  to  be  "a  threat  to 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary." 

A  special  committee  report  to  the 
board  of  governors  further  pointed  out: 

The  effect  of  combining  these  unrelated 
amendments  into  a  single  bill  which  includes 
as  its  first  section  the  withdrawal  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the  area 
of  bar  admissions  inevitably  makes  of  the 
committee  bill  exactly  the  same  character 
of  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  Jenner  bill 
originally.  1.  e.,  an  act  to  penalize  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  of  the  disagreement  of 
Congress  with  certain  of  its  decisions  and. 
hence,  an  attack  upon  the  Independence  of 
the  Judiciary. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  full  report  of  the  board 
of  governors,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  to  the  Board  or  Governors  by  thb 
Special  CoMMnTEE   ok   Individual   Rights 

AS   ArFECTED    BY    NATIONAL   SECXTKITY    OF    THB 

American  Bar  Assocution 

RECOMMEIfOAT-IOir 

The  8i>ecial  committee  on  individual 
rights  as  affected  by  national  security  rec- 
ommends that  the  board  of  governors  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

X 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation opposes  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Jenner  bill,  S.  2646,  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  which  combines  a  limitation  on 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  threat  to  the  Independence  of 
the  judiciary  with  substantive  changes  of 
far-reaching  significance  which  should  be 
considered  independently  of  each  other  and 
only  after  adequate  public  hearings  at 
which  the  organized  bar  and  others  inter- 
ested can  be  heard.  Tills  action  does  not 
constitute  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
substantive  changes  proposed  by  sections  3 
and  4;  be  It  further 

"Refolved,  That  in  expressing  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  S.  2646  as  amended, 
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th«  AmcricAn  St  Amoel»tU>n  r—arma  lu 
ptMitlotx  as  MpraMca  In  th«  rMolutton  on 
tliU  subject  Adopted  bjr  th«  boUM  o(  del' 
e^:ite»  of  th«  Amertcan  Bar  AMoclatlon  »t 
Atlanta,  Oa..  on  February  25,  19S8." 

BKTOaT 

At  the  AtlanU  meeting  of  the  houRe  of 
delegates,  the  house,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  governors, 
adopted  a  resolution  oppr^slng  en;vctment  of 
8  2646,  known  as  the  Jenner  bill,  which 
had  as  lU  purpose  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  five  areas  which 
have  been  tlie  subject  of  recent  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Since  the  action  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  there  have  been  the 
following  developments  In  connection  with 
this  proposed  legislation: 

1.  While  S  2646  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
BtrrLEB.  of  Maryland,  offered  proposed  ameiid- 
nients  of  S.  2646  as  to  each  of  Ita  provisions 
except  admission  to  the  bar  of  State  courts. 

2.  On  April  30,  1958,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  announced  that,  by  a  Vote  of  10 
to  5  It  was  reporting  fnvornbly  S.  2646  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

As  rep(<rted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
6  2646  contains  four  sections  wliich  may  be 
fiuinniarlzed   sm   foUuws; 

(a)  Section  1  is  identical  with  the  pro- 
vision of  section  1  as  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jennfr  which  would  withdraw  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
cases  Involving  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  In  the  courts  of  the  States. 

(b )  Section  2  would  have  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing the  Jurisdiction  of  all  courts  to 
pajss  upon  the  pertinency  f)f  questions  pro- 
pounded by  committees  of  Congress  in  Con- 
gressional Investigations.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  final  and  not  svibject  to  review 
by  any  court. 

(C)  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
States  to  enact  statutes  concerning  subver- 
sive activities  without  running  afoul  of  the 
prohibition  which  normally  results  from  oc- 
cupation of  a  sphere  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  bill  refers  to  the 
Yates  and  Schneiderman  cases,  Involvlnu; 
construction  of  the  Smith  Act.  by  name,  and 
states  that  the  distinction  found  to  exist  In 
tliose  decisions  is  one  never  intended  by 
Congress  and  is  undesirable.  It  would  then 
amend  the  statute  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  act  in  the  futtire. 

From  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  bill  it  Is  apparent  that  It  Is 
still  objectionable  for  the  reasons  s|)eclfted 
In  the  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  house  of 
delegates  at  Atlanta,  the  diflerence  between 
the  original  and  the  amended  bill  being 
merely  a  matter  of  degree. 

It  is  further  app.arent  that  the  portion  of 
the  amended  bill  which  does  not  propose  U) 
curtail  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  deals  with  matters  of  substance 
and  basic  questions  having  no  relation  to 
each  other  except  In  the  respect  that  the 
subject  matter  of  each  has  been  Involved  in 
a  recent  controversial  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUites.  The  ef- 
fect of  combining  Uiese  unrelated  amend- 
ments into  a  single  bill  which  Includes  as  Its 
first  section  the  withdrawal  of  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the  area  of  bar 
admissions  inevltabl;  makes  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  exactly  the  same  character  of  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  the  Jenner  bill  origi- 
nally. 1,  e  ,  an  act  to  penalize  the  Suj)rema 
Court  because  of  the  disagreement  of  Con- 
gress with  ccrUaln  of  its  decisions  and,  hence, 
an  attack  upon  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary, 

Legislation  In  the  Important  and  difficult 
areas  affected  by  the  committee's  amend- 
ment to  tlie  Jenner  bill  merits  the  mc)8t 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
Congress   with   public   hearings    thereon    by 


ih«  approprlAt*  eommltt«M  of  C<mgr9m. 
Eacb  ot  tti»  AnMndtfd  provuions  oi  ti>«  bill 
l»  one  involving  difficult  quMtlouji  vt  Uidl* 
vldual  rlghU  or  of  the  delineation  of  legisla- 
tive power  nm  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment, 

By  this  report  the  committee  do««  not  take 
any  position  upon  the  merits  of  tiie  induid- 
tial  amendments  now  Incorporated  In  S  2646 
which  do  not  affect  the  appellate  jurUtdlction 
of  the  Court  or  tlie  lndei)endence  of  the 
Judiciary.  Such  a  position  would  be  appro- 
priate when  and  If  these  measures  are  con- 
sidered at  ptibllc  hearings  ui>on  their  merits 
by  committees  of  the  ConRress  at  which 
adecjuate  njiportunlty  la  afforded  for  the 
presentation  of  views  therei  n. 

The  committee  recommenda  that  the  as- 
sociation oppose  the  present  bill  a.s  contrary 
to  the  action  of  the  house  of  delegates  at 
Atlanta,  and  as  an  attempt  to  legl.slate  In 
these  lmp<irtaTit  fields  on  a  "shotgun  basis" 
wlUiout  adequate  consideration  of  each  of 
tlie  proposed  measures  upon  its  me'"lts.  The 
committee  further  recommends  that  the  as- 
sociation oppose  the  bill  as  au  attack  on  Uie 
independence  of  the  Judiciary.  destructUe 
of  tlie  separation  of  powers  contemplated 
by  the  C(jn.';tltutlon. 

Copies  of  s  2648  as  amended  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate  will  »)e  dis- 
tributed at  the  time  this  matter  Is  consld- 
eretl  by  the  Board  of  Go\ernor8. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ross  L,  Malonk.  Chairman. 
AUTHUR  J   Frcund. 
WULIAM  J    Fuciis. 
Ch.\ri.cs  O   Morcav. 
WHrrNET  North  SrTMOtm. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Prcsldpnt.  I  feel  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  lawyers  of  Uie 
United  States  should  have  responded  so 
eloquently  to  its  re.spon.sibihly  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Court's  author- 
ity as  final  arbiter  of  individual  rights 
and  to  maintain  the  vital  balance  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  which  has  .served  us  so 
well  in  the  development  of  otir  free 
Nation, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amrndmcnts  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  HknningsI,  and  on  his  belialf. 
I  submit  19  amendments  which  are  pro- 
posed by  him  to  Senate  bill  2646;  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments bf>  printed  and  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table,  so  they  may  be  called  up 
■when  Senate  bill  12C46  is  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  Tlie 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  prepared  regardinK  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATZMENT  by   StNATOR  IlENNINCS 

1,  The  first  amendment  proposed  by  me 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  section  re- 
moving the  JvirlsdUtlon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  cases  Involving  adml.sslons 
to  the  bar.  The  reasons  for  this  amendment 
are  fully  set  forth  lu  the  minority  report 
accompanying  the  bill. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  first  amendment 
Is   rejected,    the   second   amendment    would 


cUrlfy  iome  amblculiJe*  In  the  1oo««  word* 
ing  of  M-rtion  I.  It  would  make  wire  that 
tlM  IUnlt«tion  on  the  Supreme  Court  applle* 
ouljr  to  "any  l*w,  rule,  or  ref  ulation  of  any 
tttat*  or  of  ttny  board  of  bar  exiimli»«ra,  or 
•imil&r  body"  concerninf  the  regulitilon  of 
adnUs»lon«  to  the  b;tr,  and  nt>t  to  any  law, 
rule,  or  reguliiilon  whatsoever  that  may  be 
made  by  •  State  The  Utt«r  me.uUng  la 
poaaible  under  a  reading  ol  sectlou  1  a«  It 
presently  stands. 

3  The  tlurd  amendment  would  In.'ure  that 
the  Supreme  Court  U  still  able  U)  conttrue 
the  meaning  of  eqti;U  protection  of  the  laws, 
due  process  of  law,  and  o'.her  Federal  con- 
bUtutional  provisions,  when  they  axe  In- 
volved in  a  case  concerning  adnUi»6U..ti  to  the 
bar. 

4.  The  fourth  Bmendmcnt  would  Insure 
that  section  1  applies  only  to  cases  Involving 
admistlons  to  practice  law  In  State  courts. 
The  P'jpreme  Court  h.\8  recently  ruled  that 
the  ';»;ht  to  practice  law  In  Suite  courts  la 
sepa-rate  and  apart  from  the  right  Ui  practice 
Uw  m  Federal  courts,  even  though  In  gtweral 
the  Federal  license  to  practice  depends  upon 
the  grant  of  a  state  license  This  amend- 
ment   would    preserve    tlie   dibtlnctlon, 

5.  The  fUtii  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tion U  from  the  bill.  This  section  would 
amend  tlie  present  law  reg-rding  tlie  per- 
tinency of  a  question  whl<  h,  under  the  con- 
tempt statute,  may  be  put  to  a  witness  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  The  rea»<ins  for 
this  aiiiendment  are  fully  set  f<)rth  in  the 
minority  rep<jrt  acconipuuylng  S.  2646, 

6.  1  he  sixUi  amendment  conies  to  grlpa 
with  the  problems  raised  In  the  recent 
Watklns  Cit&e.  It  would  spell  out  in  st.ktu- 
tory  form  the  details  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  tlie  Watklns  CAse  in  prosecutlcjiis 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  These  require- 
ments are  demanded  by  ordinary  fairness 
and  a  sensible  construction  of  the  present 
statute.  Tliey  wou'.d  simply  require  that  a 
witness  be  reasonably  iniurmcd  of  the  nature 
of  tiie  subject  nxatter  under  Inquiry  and  tlie 
relevance  of  the  questions  put  Uj  him  at  the 
Inquiry.  It  would  give  the  witness  a  Ixetter 
(.pp.irtunlty  to  determine  at  U»e  liearlng 
whether  or  not  the  question  he  Is  asked 
l>eiu-s  any  real  rclatlonslilp  to  the  auihurized 
scope  of  the  Investigation. 

7.  The  seventh  amendment  would  Instire 
that  tlie  ambiguous  language  In  section  3 
of  S  2646  wriuld  not  remove  from  our  Fed- 
eral district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals, 
as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  liielr  present 
right  to  pass  upon  the  i&tue  of  pertUiency  la 
a  contempt  of  Congress  case. 

8.  Tlie  eighth  amendment  clarifies  the 
procedure  for  Initiating  a  prosecution  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  At  present,  the  law 
is  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  membership 
of  the  Hou.«!C  and  Senate,  or  merely  their 
presiding  olllcers,  are  empowered  to  certify 
the  facts  of  a  contempt  citation.  This 
amendment  would  clearly  place  the  power 
in   the   hands  of   tlie   membersliip. 

9.  Tlie  9th  amendment  would  preserve 
section  2  from  the  fatal  constitutional  defect 
of  being  a  legislative  decree  of  fact.  If 
adopted,  the  ruling  of  a  committee  chair- 
man upholding  the  pertinency  of  a  queblun 
p\it  to  a  witness  would  be  presumed  to  be 
correct.  However,  a  witness  would  not  be 
precluded  at  a  trial  for  contempt  from  show- 
ing that  the  question  which  forms  the  basis 
for  the  indictment  is  actually  not  pertinent 
to  the  Inquiry. 

10.  The  10th  amendment  would  serve  to 
strike  from  the  bill  section  3,  relating  to 
Federal  preemption  of  the  fi^ld  In  the  area 
of  prosecutions  for  sedition  and  subversion. 

11  The  11th  amendment  wi.u'.d  preserve 
section  3,  in  the  event  of  its  adoption,  from 
the  vice  of  being  retrospective  legislation. 

12  The  12th  iimendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  section  4,  relating  to  changes 
in  the  Smith  Act. 

13.  The  13  th  amendment  would  remora 
from    section    4,    the    superfluous    and    du- 
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p«ra(lnf  Unfuag*  (onUln*d  In  •ub««ctlon 
(a).  It  ha«  navar  b«an  a  aenalble  legUlativ* 
prartloa  for  an  ael  of  Congresa  to  refer 
•pactflcally  and  directly  to  an  opinion  of  a 
BuprenM  Ck>urt  Juatica  nor  to  clt«  a  quota- 
tion from  a  court  opialon.  When  quotation! 
are  carefully  selected  so  as  to  cast  as.oerslons 
upon  another  brancn  of  Oovernment,  they 
add  nothing  to  the  bill. 

14  The  14ih  am-ndment  would  Insure 
that  the  present  rlgM  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pass  upon  Federal  constitutional  ques- 
tions is  preserved  inviolate  The  need  for 
a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  Constitution  Is  ts  vital  today  as  It  was 
In  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Marsiiall.  Any- 
thing else  would  be  an  Invitation  to  anarchy. 
Only  the  Supreme  Court  can  insure  such 
uniformity. 

15  The  15th  amendment  would  raise  the 
Balarlet  of  the  Chle:  Justice  and  the  Ass<j- 
clate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
$37,500  and  »35,00C  respectively.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  State  Judges  \k  ho  are 
much  better  paid  tlian  those  whf)  are  en- 
tru.sted  with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
their  decisions.  Such  an  Incongruity  should 
not  exist  III  this  period  of  Inflation  and 
rising  prices,  everyone  Is  receiving  a  cost  of 
living  increase.  Our  highest  Court  should 
be  no  exception, 

16.  TTie  16th  amendment  Insures  that 
notlilng  In  S.  2646  should  be  construed  to 
lessen  the  obligations  of  the  States  to  comply 
With  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  tinlted  States  U  a  Federal  Re- 
public, but  It  could  not  conceivably  exist  as 
such  unless  tlie  ba.slc  charter  of  its  existence 
la  loyally  supported  This  amendment 
merely  states  tliat  principle  in  statutory 
form. 

17.  Tlie  17th  and  18th  amendments  are 
»elf-exj)lanatory.  They  express  the  sense  of 
the  ConKress  that  the  Sujireme  Court,  and 
the  members  of  tlie  bar  who  are  responsible 
for  cases  that  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
performing  a  vital  and  necessary  work  in 
the  preservation  of  our  freedoms. 

18  The  lath  amendment  chanpes  the  title 
of  the  bin  so  as  not  to  reflect  any  unlavor- 
able  sentiments  or  cast  any  aspersions  upon 
the  Supreme  Court, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  I  desire 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  joining 
in  submitting  the  amendments  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  submitting  them  for  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  I  Mr.  HennincsI, 
as  a  convenience  to  him. 


AMENDMENT     OP     INTERNAL     REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED        BENEFITS        AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 
Mr   DOUGLAS      Mr   President.  T  sub- 
mit four  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  H   R   8381,  the  technical 
amendment  tax  bill,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  I  ask  that 
the.se  amendments  be  printed  for  use  in 
committee  and  later  for  use  on  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendments   will   be   received,   printed, 
and     referred     to    the    Committee     on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  four  amend- 
ments are: 

First,  Repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
allow  for  a  credit  against  tax  and  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  dividends  re- 
ceived by  individuals. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  provide 
for  the  collection  at  the  source  of  the 
Income  tax  on  dividends. 


Third.  An  amendment  to  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance  on  oil  and  gaa  wells 
from  27 « 2  percent  of  gross  Income  to  15 
percent  of  groM  income  for  those  with 
gross  incomes  from  oil  and  gas  wells 
above  $5  million,  and  to  21  percent  for 
those  with  gross  incomes  from  oil  and 
gas  wells  from  $1  million  to  $5  million, 
but  providing  for  the  full  27 '  2  percent  for 
those  with  gross  incomes  from  oil  and 
gas  sources  below  $1  million. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  providing  for 
ni  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  numeious 
excise  taxes  totaling  approximately  $2  5 
billion,  plus  provisions  for  fioor  stock  re- 
funds for  autos  and  durable  goods,  and 
for  a  retroactive  date  on  autos  to  March 
1,  1958.  and  <2'  a  cut  in  personal  income 
tax  from  20  to  15  percent  on  the  first 
$1000  of  taxable  income  for  the  period 

Kxrixe  prorisinns  of  ;, 


Juljr  1.  1958  to  June  30,  1959.  the  total 
revenue  loss  for  which  wotUd  be  approxi- 
mately $3  billion. 

Later  I  shall  submit  a  supplementary 
amendment  providing  for  a  lowering  of 
the  corporate  profits  tax  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  net  corporate  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
details  of  the  excise  tax  provisions  which 
my  amendments  would  reduce  or  repeal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  the  details  of  the 
excise  taxes  which  my  amendment  would 
reduce  or  repeal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

roposed  Douglas  tax  rut 


Item 


rr<»s<>nt  r»lo 


How  collected  a(  present 


pro|K)»eil 
rale 


I.    RETaII.KRS   EX<'l.-lEr> 

.<5ee  4001  Jewolry  s<llln»r  at  retail 
lor  TJ''  or  less  Hnd  watches  and 
clork5  .«'lliii».'  lor  tHKl  or  less. 

.•^•c.  4(r.;i    'loil.-t  prcpuration.s 

f^ee.  4(UI:  Lticgaee,  baud  bugs, 
»  alU'ts,  etc. 

2.   MANVrACTt  BER.-<'  IXOSKS 

Sec,  40fil   (a)  (2):  rassengi-r  auto- 

nioi>lli-s, 
Seo.  4(K".l  (b)-  Aiitn  \><\n*  ftn'l    no- 

opHsones    (iniludt-h    parts     (or 

truclcsi. 
.'^T.  4111 

1.  KefrijerMtlon     erjuipment, 

hodst'hnlfl  t.viie. 

2.  .\lr  con'llliont'rs 

.'mt,  iV2l-  Klettriciil,  gas,  and  oil 

u|>i'liiinre.s, 

P.>o  41.11    I-lelit  biilhs 

.■^T.  4141:   ititUio  and  TV,  phono- 

(;ni|ihit,  rlc. 
P<'e.  4151.  Mii.<ilc;il  ln<!fnim<'nt,s... 
8ee,   4161-  SporllJiK  coods  (except 

fi.slilnc  equiiiuifiit). 
K<c    4171 

1,  ("Hmcras  and  fllm« 

2.  I'rojcctor",  >tlll  and  motion 

of  hotiwiiold  tyjx', 
Pt  4191     Bii<:ln<'s.s  mnohln<»s. . . 
(MM-.     41S1I:   Mechanical     llEhlpr.'s. 
iK'nrils,  founlaia  tuid  ballliuuit 
ln'ns. 
Set;,     4211:  Matelies: 

1.  I'Ulu 


10  percent  of  sellmg  price.. 


10  percent . 
do 


10     percent      ((lerinancnt 

rntc  7  iXTceiil  i, 
8  [xTrt'Dt  I  |MTm<inent  rate 

b  (RTivnt;. 


i  pera^nt . 


10  percrnt. 
.5  iKTccnt.. 


Paid  by  roasumcr  to  retailer 


Retailer. 
do... 


Piilil    liy   m.-inufacturer    to 

tiovernmcnt. 
....do 


Paid  by  msnufscturer. 


.do. 
.do. 


10  percent. 
....do 


..do 

10  percent . 


2.  FHHcy. 


.-do.... 
5  jjcrcent. 


10  pcrrenf . 
lu  i>orcvat. 


3.  r.tni.iriKs  and  services 

Sec,  4231  (I-fi)-  .\dmLs.slons  of  sU 
kinds,  includmg  inuslcuiis. 

Communication  t 
Pec,  42.M : 

1.  T(>l<>|'hoiie    and    tt'k'grai>h 

lp»i,scd  » ln'8,  etc 

2.  IxKiil  I<'l«'t)hone 

a.  Win'  and  equipment  serv- 

vioe. 

lyantportation 
.^C.  4261:  Persons 


Sec.  4271  fav 

1,  Trii::«i>ortril ion  of  property 

other  Ihrtii  poal. 

2.  Tiaubpoi  taUou  of  coal 


2  cent'*  per  1,000  hut  not 

mote  lli:in  1(1  [M'twilt, 
5.lj  i*r  1,OOU 


Varloiin.    (20 
musicians.) 


percent 


10  percent. 
....do 


8  percent. 


Total    revenue    lofw 

(exclusive  of  fliK>r 
■took  refund  pro- 
.vl.sjon?  and  retro;ic- 
(ive  date  fur  auto- 
moblios). 


Ptrctnt 
0 


0 


Revenue 

losy  a.** 

'Slinialcd 

in  fiscal 

year  V.m 

bud  pet 


MiUinn 
>flOU  0 


102  0 
eti  0 


500,0 
113.0 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
-do. 


}          44  0 

0 

1 

0 

75.0 

0 

28  0 

0 

ITS.  0 

0 

0 

>  lao 

SI 


P.-ild  hy  person  p.iyinp  ad- 
nils,<ioii;  rollected  (i-oin 
proprU'lors. 

Iinpos'd  on  per.son  paying 
for  facility. 

...do 

...do 


10  percent Pnid  hy  person  mftklnppiir- 

chase     Collecleil  hy  trails- 
(•orlutiun  poiiii>uiiy. 

3  percent .-»... Psld  hy  jxTSon  makliiF  pur- 

chase of  tran.s|K)rl  at  ion. 

4  oents  per  toa.. |   Paid  I'.v  ix-rson  niakiiig  pur- 

ch:isu  of  Irausportutiuu  per 
ton. 


22.0 

fn.o 
lau 


6.0 


100.0 


517.5 


107.5 


476.0 


2.  543.  (I 


'  Fsflmnted, 

•  A  further  cut  of  2,5  percent  sbould  l)e  conditional  on  manufacturers  reducing  i<rices  hy  spproiimately  f>  percent. 
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Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  8381,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


TEMPORARY  ADDITIONAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PAYNE  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12065)  to  provide  for  tem- 
porary additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes,  wliich 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  304.  declaring  it 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
executive  department  should  initiate  a 
proRrain  for  conversion  of  Government- 
held  stocks  of  ciuomitc  and  manganese 
ores  and  concentrates  to  a  condition  of 
maximum  immediate  usefulness,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  wish  to  state.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  conferred  on  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan  ) ,  and  he  is  agreeable  to  tliis 
referral. 

Senate  Resolution  304  was  submitted 
on  May  14  by  me,  for  myself  and  18 
Senators  of  both  political  parties.  All 
of  the  sponsors  are  of  tlie  opinion  that 
under  the  particular  circumstances  this 
resolution  should  be  considered  by  tlie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
conditions  in  the  minerals  industry.  I 
may  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this  re- 
quest for  reference  of  the  resolution  to 
the  Interior  Committee  is  made  without 
prejudice  to  the  original  reference  of  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
gent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  American 
Feed  Growers  Association,  at  Chicago.  111., 
oa  May  20.  1068. 

By  Mr.  JENNER: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  paying  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Poland  on  the  anniversary 
of  Poland  Constitution  Day. 

Statement  prepared  by  him  paying  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Rumania  on  the  aunlversary 
ol   their   iudepeudeuce  day. 


By  Mr  KUCHEL: 
Address  enUtled  "Meeting  the  Challenge." 
delivered  by  him  before  the  20th  District  Op- 
timist Clubs.  Preeno.  Calif..  May   16.   l»5tt. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Daltota: 
Address  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy, 
delivered  at  the  Armed  Forces  Day  dinner  at 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  on  May  16,  1058. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  H.  R  8943. 
CODIFICATION  OF  RECENT  MILI- 
TARY LAW 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Revi- 
sion and  Codification  of  the  Committee 
Q^  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  fiive  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday,  May  27.  1958.  at  10:30 
a.  m..  In  room  424.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ins,  on  H.  R.  8943.  to  amend  titles  10. 
14.  and  32.  United  States  Code,  to  codify 
recent  military  law.  and  to  improve  the 
code.  At  the  indicated  time  and  place 
all  p>ersons  interested  in  the  proposed 
legislation  may  make  such  representa- 
tions as  may  be  pertinent.  The  subcom- 
mittee consists  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  0'M.\honky  I.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler  J,  and  my- 
self, chainnan. 


TWENTY-FlFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
TVA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  TVA  has 
a  remarkably  successful  record  of  effi- 
ciency. It  has  con.structed  dams  and 
steam  plants  at  less  than  ca^^t  estimates. 
Its  efficient  operation  has  produced  a 
4-percent  return  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  its  power  fa- 
cilities. 

The  May  issue  of  Public  Power  mac:a- 
7.ine  contains  an  article  by  Merrill  De- 
merit, chief  power  engineer  of  TVA.  on 
the  technological  and  engineering  ac- 
complishments of  the  TVA  organization 
during  the  past  25  years.  This  article 
shows  how  a  public  enterpri.se.  made 
accountable  to  the  Congress  through  a 
Board  of  Directors  headquartered  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  has  used  inRenuity. 
skill,  and  imagination  in  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency  and  at  ma.ximum 
economy.  I  know  of  no  public  or  private 
agency  which  has  surpassed  TVA  In  its 
constant  efforts  to  improve  efficiency,  to 
take  the  lead  in  technological  develop- 
ments, and  to  combine  men  and  mate- 
rials in  a  skilled  manner  to  achieve 
utmost  results. 

TVA  has  in  many  respects  been  a  pace- 
setter in  the  electric  Industry,  and  it 
has  shared  its  technological  knowledge 
with  all  interested  parties,  both  in  the 
power  phase  and  in  the  chemical  and 
other  parts  of  its  multiple-purpose 
program. 

The  important  lesson  which  private- 
power  companies  have  learned  from 
TVA's  example  is  that  low  electric  rates 
and  mass-production  techniques  make 
possible  low-cost  power  supply.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  TVA  has  constantly 
made  available  to  private-power  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  the  technological  discov- 
eries that  TVA's  skilled  engineers  have 


made.  This  Is  as  Congress  Intended; 
that  TVA  serve  as  a  pilot  plant  Uirough 
which  the  Nation  could  leai  n  and  bene- 
nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
E.NciNttJUNtt   Gains   Mark   TVA  s   Procbess — 

TECHNOLOOICAL     ACHlKVEMrNTS     HlGHLli.HT 
WaTE«     CONTROl.    AND    POWtR    PttOORAMS 

(By  MerrUl  Demerit.  Chief  Power  Ejiglncer, 
Tennest.ce  Valley  Authority) 

In  all  the  world,  no  river  has  been  brought 
under  contml  to  the  extent  of  the  Tennessee. 
In  nil  the  United  States,  no  power  system 
generates  and  iransmlls  as  much  electricity 
as  that  of  TVA.  The  enf^lneerlnR  Involved  in 
these  achievements — In  the  building  of  20 
great  dams,  eight  giant  steam  plnnt-s,  and  a 
large  economical  transmission  system — Is  of 
notable  consequence. 

TVA's  engineers  have  plugged  leaks  In 
dams.  They  have  experimented  with  the  use 
of  television  to  examine  foundations  under 
water  They  have  built  what  has  been  called 
an  up«ldf  d'lwn  dam.  or  a  dam  on  legs,  and 
another  kind  of  dam  that  never  appears 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Tliey  have  utilized  the  latest  technological 
methods  and  devices  and  spurred  the  devel- 
opment of  others  In  b\illd1ng  and  operating 
the  danis  and  other  facilities  making  up  the 
TVA  p<jwer  system.  They  have  used  and 
reused  old  equipment  tt)  save  money,  even 
transporting  many  construction  bulldlnga 
and  hou.ses  by  barge  from  one  project  to  an- 
other to  save  on  lal>3r  and  materials.  And 
they  have  used  the  very  ashes  from  their 
coal-burnlng  steam  plants  to  make  an  Im- 
proved concrete  which  Is  bcth  stronger  and 
cheaper. 

Tliey  have  coordinated  the  operation  of 
muUlpunio.se  hydroprojecta  and  thermal- 
electric  generating  plants  to  make  moat  effi- 
cient and  economic:^  use  of  mater  for  power 
generation,  at  the  same  time  serving  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  navigation  and  flood  coii- 
trol. 

One  leaky  old  dam  was  Hales  Bar  Dam. 
bvult  across  the  Tennessee  River  t>elow 
Chattanooga  some  50  years  ago,  lung  before 
TVA.  Because  of  undergrovind  caverns  In 
tije  limestone  on  which  the  dam  was  built, 
large  quantities  of  water  pa.ssed  underneath 
the  dam,  greatly  impairing  Its  power  capabil- 
ity. Bales  of  cotton  are  aald  to  have  passed 
beneath  the  structure. 

To  stop  this  wholesale  loss  of  water.  TVA 
engineers  devised  a  tinlqiie  method  of  closing 
up  these  gaping  cavities  with  concrete  placed 
under  water. 

Electronics  are  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  sin  accumulating  in  storage 
reservoirs.  By  timing  an  electric  impulse 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bed  of 
the  reservoir  and  return,  accurate  checks 
can  be  made  on  the  slit  deposits.  The  find- 
ings of  Uiese  periodic  surveys  make  It  plain 
that  It  will  be  centtirles  before  silt  will  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  operation  of 
the   TVA    reservoirs. 

When  TVA  built  Its  largest  tributary  dam, 
Ptontana  Dam  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, engineers  confronted  the  problem  of 
dissipating  the  energy  of  water  which  would 
at  times  fl(jw  over  Its  spillway.  Fontana 
Dam  Is  the  fourth  highest  dam  in  the  United 
States  at  480  feet  and  the  highest  east  of 
the  Rr)cky  Mountains. 

To  solve  the  problem,  a  unique  splllwBy 
was  devised  In  teets  at  TVA's  Hydraulic  Lab- 
oratory. NorrlB.  Tenn.  Ekceas  water  is  chan- 
neled down  tlirough  the  mountainside  In 
twin  subway-sized  tubee  34  feet  In  diameter 
which  end  In  2  huge  concrete  8ix>ons.  The 
water  Is  discharged  Into  one  end  of  the 
spoon  and  spewed  Into  the  air  from  the  other 
end  to  dissipate  Its  tremendous  energy. 
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Almost  the  reverse  of  this  situation  was 
worked  out  for  the  second  and  final  power 
\)nlt  at  Hlwas.«iee  Dam  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fontana  near  the  North  Carolina-Georgia 
border.  To  make  the  maximum  use  of  hydro- 
power.  TVA  engineers  Installed  a  reversible 
pump-turbine.  The  machine  generates 
power  like  any  other  generator  when  power 
Is  needed.  By  reversing  Its  spin,  however, 
It  can  be  used  to  pump  water  back  through 
the  dam  from  the  lower  reservoir  to  the 
upper  reservoir. 

Sometimes  mistaken  for  perpetual  motion, 
the  action  of  this  pump-turbine  Is.  Instead, 
a  form  of  hydratiUc  arbitrage.  It  was  de- 
signed and  Installed  for  use  as  a  pump  when 
the  demand  for  power  Is  slack  and  power 
from  TVA's  low-cost  plants  Is  available  to 
operate  It.  Later,  tlie  water  returned  by 
the  pump  to  the  Hlwassee  reservoir  Is  re- 
used to  generate  electricity  to  rejilace  higher 
c<T:t  power  at  a  time  when  the  demand  is 
high. 

The  Hlwassee  pump-ttirblne  Is  Uie  largest 
In  the  world.  As  a  turbine  It  has  a  capability 
of  50,500  kilowatts.  As  a  pump  It  can  lift 
water  205  feet  at  the  rate  of  29,200  gallons 
per  becond. 

INTCRCONNrcnCD   FOWEK    STSTTM 

TVA'S  power  system,  of  which  the  Hlwas- 
see unit  Is  a  part,  has  Its  equally  remark- 
able aspects  It  has  Interconnections  with 
n«tj;hborlng  private  utility  syftems  so  that 
each  can  help  the  other.  Tliese.  In  turn, 
connect  with  other  systems  so  that  TVA  Is 
part  of  an  Integrated  network  extending 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  from  Montana  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Power  Is  exchanged  between  TVA  and  the 
private  systems  over  connections  utilizing 
equipment  which  automatically  controls  the 
flow  of  power  at  predetermined  am')unts. 
Signals  received  from  connection  points  are 
transmitted  to  TVA  generating  plants  where 
generation  Is  auti)matlcany  adjusted  to  hold 
the  flows  to  the  amounts  agreed  upon.  The 
Control  system  also  allows  TVA  auUjmatlcally 
to  send  out  or  receive  power  almost  Imme- 
diately when  emergencies  occur  on  Its  neigh- 
bors' systems  or  Its  own.  TTils  helps  all  the 
Interconnected  systems  give  better  electric 
service. 

Power  Is  supplied  to  the  TVA  system  from 
37  nuijor  hydro  projects  (many  with  consid- 
erable storage)  and  7  large  steam  plants. 
The  choice  between  hydro  and  steam  power 
to  provide  tlie  most  economical  supply  pre- 
sents a  complex  problem  The  water  supply 
of  many  of  TVAs  hydro  plants  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  power  generated  at  upstream 
dams.  Power  must  not  be  wasted  by  per- 
mitting a  surplus  of  water  In  any  reservoir. 
In  comparison  with  the  reservoir  capacity  or 
the  capacity  of  the  turbines  to  utilize  the 
water  that  must  be  released  for  the  several 
purposes  for  which  the  TVA  water  control 
system  Is  used.  Moreover,  the  head  or  ef- 
fective fall  of  the  water  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed  by  undue  drawdown  of   the  reservoirs. 

This  Intricate  problem  of  when  to  use 
hydro  generation  and  when  to  use  steam 
generation  Is  made  particularly  difficult  be- 
cause the  future  hydro  supply  Is  so  unpre- 
dictable depending  upon  the  vagaries  of 
weather.  TVA  engineers  have  solved  the 
problem  of  optimum  coordinated  operation 
of  Us  generating  planu  with  unique  econ- 
omy guide  curves.  These  curves  are  used  as 
a  guide  for  making  a  choice  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  use  of  stored  hydro  energy  or  aux- 
iliary steam  power.  In  thU  way  the  two 
kinds  of  p>ower  supply  complement  each 
other  so  that  production  costs  are  held  at  a 
minimum. 

In  the  near  future,  further  savings  In  op- 
eration will  be  achieved  by  use  of  an  elec- 
tronic computer.  Many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  which  generating  units 
to  lise  and  which  to  turn  off  as  loads  change 
from  hour  to  hour.  These  factors  Include, 
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for  example,  the  efficiency  of  the  unit,  the 
cost  of  coal,  the  value  of  water  in  storage, 
transmission  losses,  and  many  others.  TVA 
has  more  than  11.000  miles  of  transmission 
lines  and  400  generating  units.  Head  and 
hand  calculation  can't  make  these  efficiency 
determinations  In  time  to  be  useful,  but  the 
electronic  computer  will  be  able  to  do  It  In 
a  few  minutes. 

RAPID  swrrcHiNo  equipment 

By  equipping  both  ends  of  Its  161-kilovolt 
transmission  lines  with  ultra  high-speed  au- 
tcjmatlc  switches,  TVA  engineers  make  four 
such  lines  do  the  work  of  five.  In  case  of 
trouble  on  a  line — for  example.  If  lightning 
strikes  It — oil  circuit  breakers  at  the  termi- 
nals will  open  automatically  in  a  12th  of  a 
second  or  le^s.  After  waiting  a  fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond the  switches  will  automatically  reclose  so 
tliat  tlie  line  Is  back  In  operation  In  only 
one-third  of  a  second  after  the  trouble  oc- 
curs. This  operation  Is  so  rapid  that  the 
trouble  usually  goes  unnot'.ced  by  the  power 
consumers.  TVA  has  Applied  these  principles 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Its  cp)erations. 
TVA  engineers  estimate  that  without  this 
rapid  switching  one-fourth  again  as  many 
tranmisslon  lines  would  be  required  to  give 
the  same  quality  of  service. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  equipment 
which  accomplishes  the  rapid  switching  of 
TVA  transmission  lines  Is  the  small  F>ower- 
carrler-type  radio  broadcasting  and  receiv- 
ing stations  at  the  line  terminals.  When 
trouble  occurs  on  the  system  these  stations 
automatically  measure  and  compare  the  cur- 
rent going  Into  each  end  of  the  lines.  If 
the  current  going  Into  and  out  of  a  line  is 
the  same,  then  the  trouble  does  not  exist  on 
that  line  and  relays  prevent  the  switches 
from  opening.  On  a  line  which  is  In  trouble, 
current  will  be  going  into  both  ends.  When 
the  broadcasting  and  receiving  stations  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  they  permit  the  relays 
to  open  the  oil  circuit  breakers.  And  all  of 
this  takes  place  In  a  12th  of  a  second  or 
less. 

TVA  engineers  take  motion  pictures  of  the 
behavior  of  currents  and  voltages  when 
troubles  occur  on  the  power  sy.'-tem  as  an 
aid  In  reducing  the  number  and  duration  of 
service  Interruptions.  The  pictures  are 
taken  by  oscillographs  Installed  In  primary 
EUb.statlons  and  generating  plants.  TVA's 
oscillographs  are  connected  so  that  they 
start  operation  automatically  In  about  one 
two-hundred ths  of  a  second  whenever  trouble 
occurs  on  a  transmission  line  or  In  equip- 
ment In  a  generating  plant  or  substation. 
TTiey  take  a  picture  of  the  magnitude  and 
shape  of  the  current  and  voltage  waves  at  the 
time  of  the  trouble.  From  It  the  approximate 
location  of  the  trouble  can  be  determined. 
This  Information  helps  maintenance  forces 
locate  and  make  repairs  In  the  shortest  time. 
Oscillographs  also  help  TVA  engineers  to  im- 
prove the  design  and  operation  of  trans- 
mission facilities  to  assure  the  optimum  in 
continuity  of  service. 

From  almost  the  beginning  In  planning 
Its  power  system,  TVA  has  employed  equip- 
ment with  which  It  can  set  up  a  m.odel  of  its 
system  and  determine  which  of  various 
combinations  of  facilities  Is  most  efficient 
and  economical.  This  equipment,  known  as 
an  AC  calculating  board  or  network  ana- 
lyzer. Is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try. With  it.  TVA  can  simulate  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  and  determine 
the  power  flows  and  transmission  losses  of 
various  plans  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  system  to  meet  growing  loads.  With 
this  information  the  plan  which  produces 
the  lowest  overall  cost  can  be  determined. 
The  time  and  manpower  required  for  engi- 
neers to  solve  these  problems  using  conven- 
tional methods  are  prohibitive. 

TVA's  transmission  lines  placed  end  to 
end  would  reach  almost  halfway  arotind 
the  world  and  they  have  to  be  Inspected 
regularly.      TVA    does    It    with    helicopters. 


Troubles  can  be  located  much  more  quickly, 
and  at  costs  substantially  lower  than  ground 
inspection.-  In  addition,  damages  to  In- 
sulators and  wires  can  usually  l>e  detected 
more  readily  from  the  hovering  vehicle. 

LARGER   CAPACITY    STEAM   UNITS 

Steam  plant  construction  on  a  large  scale 
has  taken  place  within  the  TVA  system  since 
1949  and  was  tremendously  accelerated  by 
events  resulting  from  the  Korean  war.  The 
atomic  energy  plants  served  by  TVA  required 
an  almost  constant  supply  of  electric  power 
In  huge  amounts.  TVA  designers,  working 
with  private  manufacturers,  stimulated  the 
building  of  generating  units  of  steadily  In- 
creasing size  and  of  higher  efficiency. 

The  first-units  Installed  at  the  johnson- 
ville.  Tenn..  steam  plant  In  1951  has  a  capa- 
bility of  125.000  kilowatts.  The  unit  now 
under  construction  at  Widows  Creek  in 
northeastern  Alabama,  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  Into  service  In  1961,  will  have  a  capa- 
bility of  500.000  kilowatts  and  will  be  the 
largest  unit  in  operation  In  the  United  States. 
The  first  JohnsonvlHe  unit  produced  a 
kilowatt-hour  with  13  6  ounces  of  coal  (12.000 
B,  t.  u.).  The  new  Widows  Creek  unit  is 
expected  to  do  It  with  1 1 .9  ounces.  TTils  frac- 
tional difference  in  efficiency  will  mean  a 
difference  of  about  220,000  fewer  tons  of  coal 
burned  or  a  cost  saving  of  $1  million  each 
year. 

TVA's  Kingston  (Tenn.)  steam  plant  with 
nine  generating  units  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world  with  a  capability  of  1,600,000  kilo- 
watts, the  equivalent  of  16  Norrls  Dams.  Its 
furnaces  consume  a  50-ton  carload  of  coal 
in  6  minutes.  Its  condensers  use  cooling 
water  at  the  rate  of  a  million  gallons  a  min- 
ute, as  much  as  New  York  City  uses. 

Running  a  close  second  to  Kingston  is  the 
Shawnee  steam  plant  near  Paducah,  Ky., 
with  a  capability  of  1,500.000  kilowatts. 
Kingston  is  near  the  Oak  Ridge  AEC  facili- 
ties; Shawnee  near  the  AEC  Paducah  facili- 
ties. Each  of  these  atomic  plants  uses  from 
TVA  over  twlc2  as  much  power  as  is  used  In 
the  area  of  D3troit. 

With  units  of  such  unprecedented  size 
and  efficiency,  the  TVA  power  system  was 
the  first  to  bring  Its  system  heat  rate  below 
10.000  British  thermal  units  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  average  heat  rate  in  fiscal  year 
1957  was  9.705  British  thermal  units  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, and  the  most  efficient  units — 
tliose  at  the  John  Sevier  steam  plant  In 
upper  East  Tennessee — reached  a  low  of 
9,347  British  thermal  units  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Systemwide,  TVA  was  generating  a 
kilowatt-hour  with  about  13  ounces  of  coal, 
on  the  average. 

With  the  atomic  energy  plants  having  a 
load  factor  of  98  percent  on  their  power  re- 
quirements, the  TVA  power  system  has 
achieved  an  average  load  factor  believed  to 
be  higher  than  for  any  other  large  inte- 
grated system  In  the  country;  it  amounted 
to  approximately  75  percent  In  1957. 

In  contrast  with  the  extraordinary  size 
and  constancy  of  the  AEC  load,  another 
Government  defense  plant^the  Air  Force's 
wind  tunnel  experimental  center  at  Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn. — requires  sudden  bursts  of 
power  which  in  a  few  minutes  build  up  to 
a  load  the  equivalent  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
and  decline  in  a  similar  period. 

The  Kingston  steam  plant  was  the  place 
where  TV'A  engineers  built  the  underwater 
dam  and  the  so-called  "upside-down  dam" 
or  "dam  on  legs  ' — more  accurately,  a  skim- 
mer wall.  Both  structures  were  built  to 
secure  cooler  water  for  condensing  purposes. 
The  skimmer  wall  was  built  near  the  con- 
denser Intakes  to  hold  back  the  warmer 
water  at  the  top  of  the  river  and  allow  the 
cooler  water  to  flow  under  the  wall  and  on 
to  the  condenser  pumps.  The  underwater 
dam  was  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  Clinch 
River  to  divert  the  cold  density  stream  In 
the  bottom  of  the  river  toward  the  skimmer 
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wall,  and  thence  to  the  condenser  Intakes, 
while  allowliAg  the  warmer  top  water  to  flow 
down  the  river  In  normal  course. 

When  huge  stockpiles  of  coal  at  widely 
scattered  steam  plants  must  be  Inventoried. 
TVA's  mapping  service  does  It  by  aerial 
photographic  mapping  methods.  A  photo- 
graphic plane  flies  over  all  of  the  8  coal  piles 
In  a  single  day  and  computations  made  from 
the  aerial  photos  determine  the  coal  volume 
within  a  2-percent  margin  of  error,  with 
great  saving  over  the  cost  of  ordinary  In- 
strument surveying  methods.  TVA  today  is 
the  largest  coal  buyer  In  the  United  States. 

Fly  ash.  a  waste  product  from  the  burning 
Of  coal  In  TVA  steam  plants.  Is  being  used  In 
concrete  mixtures  to  make  a  superior  prod- 
uct at  lower  cost.  One  of  the  structures  in 
which  fly  ash  concrete  Is  being  used  is  the 
new  lock  currently  being  built  In  the  World 
War  I  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. 
The  100-foot  lift  of  this  lock  will  make  It  one 
Of  the  highest  single  lift  locks  In  the  world. 

Among  all  the  engineering  tasks  Involving 
accomplishments  of  world  renown,  some  of 
the  most  obscure  are  the  most  Interesting. 
For  example,  in  upper  east  Tennessee,  where 
engineers  had  to  relocate  a  road  and  build  a 
new  bridge  across  a  mountain  gorge,  they 
found  It  more  convenient  simply  to  construct 
the  steel  deck  framing  on  land;  when  It  was 
finished.  It  was  rolled  out  cantilever  fashion 
over  the  chasm  and  on  to  Its  abutments  and 
piers. 

Technological  developments  and  adapta- 
tions have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  TVA's  first  quarter  century. 


SCIENTIFIC  PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  fine  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  section  last 
Sunday,  May  18.  1958.  by  Theodore  H. 
White. 

The  article  is  based  largely  on  the 
point  of  view  of  scientists  on  "the  part- 
nership they  want  with  Government" 
and.  it  will  be  noted,  while  scientists 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  to 
improve  relationship.s  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  scientists  they  have  not 
agreed  upon  any  specific  program.  Mr. 
White  does  point  out  that  there  is  sup- 
port for  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  among  the  scientists  with 
whom  he  talked,  and  also  places  stress 
on  the  need  for  the  improvement  of  the 
legislative  processes  in  the  consideration 
of  legislation  dealing  with  science  and 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleapues  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  body  and  in  the  Senate  hearings 
are  now  underway  concerning  science 
and  technology  and  the  relationship  of 
Government  to  the.se  fields.  Such  hear- 
ings are  being  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Where  Do  We  Pit  In?"  the  Scientists 
Ask — Answehino  Washington's  Call  fob 
Help.  They  Seem  Baeeled  and  Lost  in  a 

BUBEAUCRA'nC      LABYRINTH.       A       WaT      OW  . 

Leading  to  More  ErriciENT  Work  eor  the 

Nation,  Is  Not  Easy  To  Find 

(  By  Theodore  H.  White) 

It  la  now  7  months  since  Sputnik  Day.  Oc- 
tober 4.  1957.  when  the  care  and  health  of 
American  science  suddenly  became  as  impor- 


tant a  subject  of  national  debate  as  Infla- 
tion, desegregation,  foreign  aid  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

Since  then,  under  a  torrent  of  concerned 
and  worried  words,  much  has  been 
swiftly  achieved.  Three  American  satellites 
wheel  In  orbit.  A  thousand  American  com- 
munities are  rearranging  school  currlculums 
to  produce  more  scientists  The  President 
has  added  to  his  stall  an  official  science  ad- 
viser. Science,  finally,  has  become  enshrined. 
a  national  cllcht — a  very  Important  thing 

What  more  could  scientists  ask  of  a  Na- 
tion which  has  seemed,  for  months,  to  hang 
on  their  every  word? 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  they  want  the  an- 
swer to  a  very  simple  query:  "Where  do  we 
fit  In?"  This  question,  dismaying  and  har- 
assing them  for  years,  baMlos  them  Just  as 
much  today,  since  the  sputniks  as  beff)re 
For.  though  everyone  knows  that  fome  sort 
of  partnerfhlp  In  national  planning  and 
pollcymakln'.^  must  exist  between  scientists 
and  Government,  scientists  still  do  not  un- 
derstand the  terms  of  the  partnership. 
Moreover,  they  believe  Government  under- 
stands even  less. 

Today  we  spend  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  national  Income  on  sclentlflc  research 
and  develo!)ment  than  we  did  at  the  height 
of  World  War  U  With  these  funds,  the 
country  has  built  in  the  last  decade  an  un- 
precedented Government-controlled  or  sup- 
ported apparatus  of  science  But  the  Nation 
has  yet  to  wire  this  app;iralus  Into  the 
councils  of  policymaking  in  any  way  that 
effectively  helps  it  shane  national  decision. 

Between  scientists  and  Government  there 
stands  today  an  almost  Indescribable 
labyrinth  of  bureaucracy.  And  to  anyone 
watching  scientists  trying  to  operate  In 
Washington,  as  this  correspondent  has  done 
for  several  weeks.  It  sometimes  seems  that  a 
generous  but  thoughtless  Government  has  set 
up  an  ob.stacle  race  which  scientists  must 
win,  not  by  brilliance,  but  by  gruplng.  bump- 
ing, and  pufhlng. 

No  fewer  th.nn  38  executive  agencies  dealing 
wholly  or  partly  with  a  wide  range  of  scien- 
tific activities  now  report.  In  theory,  to  the 
President.  In  fact,  they  have  only  the  most 
perfunctory  relationship  with  the  source  of 
final  decision,  the  White  House;  few  or  none 
of  their  problems  ever  reach  the  President 
at  all. 

Beyond  and  about  these  executive  agencies 
Is  a  penumbra  of  countless  overlapping,  con- 
flicting committees  of  scientific  advisers  and 
coordinators;  the  Nntional  Science  Founda- 
tion listed  a  hundred-odd  major  ones  In 
1D56  and  made  no  attempt  to  name  the 
scores,  or  even  hvindreds.  of  lesser  commit- 
tees. One  of  America's  most  eminent  sclen- 
tl.sts,  a  member  of  half  a  dozen  such  groups, 
said  recently:  "Practically  all  these  damn 
advisory  committees  are  window  dressing. 
No  one  works.  You  come  Into  Washington 
for  I  day  to  talk  and  be  talked  to;  you 
spit  out  a  lot  of  platitudes  with  great  clarity 
and  go  back  to  your  own  shop.  Big  national 
problems  In  science  are  too  tough  to  be 
Judged  by  advisers  In  1  day  on  the  run." 

Since  the  military,  controlling  between 
60  and  80  percent  of  all  Government  funds 
appropriated  for  science,  has  become  the 
chief  patron  and  employer  of  American  sci- 
entific endeavor.  It  Is  toward  the  Pentagon 
that  the  anger  and  bitterness  of  most  sci- 
entists rightly  or  wrongly,  are  directed. 
Advisory  panels,  subcommittees,  and  coordi- 
nating sclentlflc  groups  cascade  down  the 
tables  of  organization  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  linked  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, diagonally  and  three  dlmenslonally. 
Beneath  these,  some  90,000  paid  scientists 
and  engineers — probably  35  to  40  percent  of 
all  American  creative  sclentlflc  manpower — 
work  across  the  country  on  projects  directly 
concerned  with  military  hardware. 

Whether  as  eminent  advisers  or  payroll 
employees,  these  scientists  must  try  to  influ- 
ence American  national  policy  through  the 


Indirect  and  narrow  channels  of  uniformed 
bureaucracies  which  Interpret  their  discov- 
eries to  the  civilians  with  the  power  of  final 
decision.  And  scientist*— who  consider  their 
own  opinions  in  this  fast  changing  world  as 
vital  to  policy  as  those  of  military  men — feel 
they  must  be  cautious,  almost  docile.  In 
threading  their  ideas  through  the  military. 
For  the  military  can.  out  of  budgetary  ne- 
cessity, sheer  Ignorance,  or  pique,  cut  off  or 
divert  funds  on  which  the  progress  of  na- 
tional science  and  the  country's  security 
depend. 

The  situation  is.  of  course,  acutely  un- 
comfortable for  the  military  officers  who 
bear  the  brvint  of  the  scientists'  criticism. 
Their  primary  function,  they  protest,  la  to 
protect  the  Nation,  by  their  plans  and  with 
their  resources,  against  the  enemy,  not  only 
10  years  hence  but  todav.  They  must  bal- 
ance the  scientists'  urgencies  about  the  fu- 
ture against  the  urgencies  of  linmedtate  or 
fiist  approaching  peril  Eich  service  must 
conscript  scientists  to  work  on  the  speclflc 
mission  for  which  It  Is  responsible,  even 
though  duplication  or  conflict  results.  All 
t<x)  often  milit.'vry  men  must  Judge  between 
the  advice  and  theories  of  pa.sslonalely  con- 
filctlng  scientists.  Ab«ive  all.  they  munt 
IhlnK  of  science  in  terms  of  technology  and 
tools,  not  as  broad  adventure  Into  a  future 
which   may   reshape   man   and  society. 

For  the  scientists,  the  situation  Is.  at  the 
least,  humiliating  and  frustrating 

'It's  never  been  a  shorttge  of  brilliant 
science  that's  held  us  up."  says  a  stafT  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Supreme  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  "The  brilliant,  the  su- 
perlative, the  merely  good  Ideas  have  all 
stewed  around  without  any  efficient  way  of 
dlstin<.;uishlng   among    them" 

"This  country  has  been  trapped."  says  Dr. 
Albert  Hill,  chief  of  the  critically  Important 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Weafxins  Systems  Eval- 
uation Group,  and  a  distinguished  scientist 
In  his  own  right,  "in  this  funny  lm))^dnnce 
race  between  good  science  and  bad  manage- 
ment" 

We  have  been  treated."  *ays  Dr  I  I  Rabl. 
Nobel  prizewinner  and  one  of  the  architects 
of  American  defense  In  the  nuclear  age.  "as 
alchemists  were  treated  by  medieval  kings, 
the  way  German  princelings  treated  strange 
wise  men  bhowing  their  wares  " 

How.  In  a  nation  that  first  released  nuclear 
energy,  excels  In  advanced  technology,  and 
has  so  lavishly  supported  science,  did  this 
confusion  come  about? 

The  answers  He  In  the  past  \f>  years,  a 
period  In  which  tlie  Influence  of  science  on 
national  policy  has  receded  almost  as  fast 
as  the  exploration  of  science  has  moved 
forward. 

Fundamentally,  the  story  starts  with  the 
wartime  OSRD.  the  great  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development,  perhajwi 
the  most  effective  mobilization  of  scientific 
brains  for  national  survival  that  any  nation 
ever  achieved. 

The  OSRD  was  a  governing  body  within 
science  Itself,  empowered  to  sit  as  a  high 
court  of  Judgment  on  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting theories  of  American  scientists.  It 
was  Independent  of  any  other  agency.  It 
was  linked  directly  to  the  White  Hou.se,  with 
authority  to  speak  up  whenever  11  believed 
science  could  contribute  to  the  broad  na- 
tional Interest.  And  It  confronted  actual 
wartime  needs  and  problems. 

"The  OSRD  was  operational."  says  a  man 
who  worked  with  It.  "If  we  had  l)een  an 
advisory  committee  to  Army,  or  Signal  Corps, 
like  today,  nothing  would  have  been  done. 
We  decided  what  was  the  most  Inviting  point 
of  breakthrough.  The  White  House  ap- 
proved the  funds  we  budgeted.  The  engi- 
neers built  the  facilities  we  needed.  We 
contracted  directly  with  industry  and  uni- 
versities to  do  what  we  had  planned.  Then, 
when  we  were  ready,  wed  turn  the  stuff  over 
to  the  proper  military  agency  for  use." 
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"We  had  a  hardness  to  our  problem  then." 
says  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  "We  knew  the 
shape  of  the  war  In  Europe  and  Its  strategy; 
there  was  unanimous  clamor  for  real  weap- 
ons with  real  use" 

The  end  of  the  war  ushered  scientists  Into 
a  new  era.  The  hardness  (jf  simple  combat 
strategy  and  requirements  was  replaced  by 
\Xxe  cultural  competition  and  Ideological 
warfare  of  a  peaceful  revolutionary  world. 
At  the  same  time,  nature's  frontiers  began 
to  recede  at  an  unlmaglned  pace:  science 
expWxled  with  intellectual  energy,  requiring 
for  Its  work  such  great  sums  of  nnsney  that 
only  the  luitlonal  budget  could  provide  them. 

At  this  Juncture  OSRD  w:is  dissolved. 
Not  that  an  ungrateful  nation  spurned  its 
scientists  Quite  the  ccnuary.  A  conversion 
to  science  had  taken  place,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  military  Dr.  James  B.  Couant 
descritics  It  as  a  'fanatic  enthusiasm  for  re- 
search and  development  •  •  •  not  unlike 
that  of  oldfashloned  religious  conversion." 

But  the  role  of  scientists  was  grossly 
cixanged  from  the  days  of  the  OSRD.  In- 
stead of  controlling  their  own  explorations, 
settling  their  own  scientific  difterences  and 
speaking  directly  to  the  White  House,  they 
found  themselves  enlisted  In  advisory  panels, 
groups  and  committees  responsible  to  civilian 
agencies  or  military  services.  Their  funds, 
even  their  careers,  became  dependent  on  the 
men  they  advised.  Their  mission  was  In- 
creasingly conflned  to  what  a  single  agency 
wanted  and  could  afford,  rather  than  the 
strategy  and  statecraft  of   the  whole  Nation. 

"TTie  classic  Pentjigon  directive."  says  Lloyd 
Berkner,  one  of  the  sages  of  sclence-ln- 
defense,  "is  that  research  and  development 
programs  meet  military  requirements. 
Whereas  actually,  in  ttiLs  day  and  age.  It 
should  be  the  other  way  around." 

The  two  most  discussed  episodes  in  the 
story  of  postwar  American  science — the 
rocket  foul-up  and  the  Oppeuhelmer  case — 
both  resulted  -llreclly  from  the  ctjnfusion  and 
breakdown  In  the  jjartnerhhlp  of  science  and 
Government. 

For  years,  the  triple  problem  Involved  In 
rocketry — that  of  tooling  a  warhead  down  to 
a  proper  size,  fitting  It  to  a  sufficiently  pow- 
erful propulsion  system,  then  equipping  the 
rocket,  with  a  proper  guidance  mechanism — 
was  debated  by  many  u\erlapping  groups, 
with  no  one  coming  to  an  overall  national  de- 
cision Cramped  by  their  own  narrow  serv- 
ice roles  and  budgetary  limitations,  balanc- 
ing current  defense  needs  against  future 
Imponderables,  the  Armed  Forces  proceeded 
In  fits  and  starts. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  completely 
halted  research  on  the  parent  of  the  present 
ICBM  In  1947,  reactivated  the  program  only 
In  1951.  and  did  not  go  Into  high  until  1954. 
Similarly,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
twice  completely  dissolved  the  complicated 
teams  of  scientists  working  on  the  rocket 
which  was  the  direct  precursor  of  the  laggard 
Vanguard  miMlle.  Yet  no  high  court  of 
scientists  like  the  OSRD  could  carry  the 
whole  problem  directly  to  the  White  Ho'dse 
lor  clean-cut  decision. 

The  Oppenhelmer  c^e  Is  cited  by  many 
scientists  as  an  example  of  what  couW  hap- 
pen If  they  tried  to  act  as  if  the  OSRD 
sun  existed.  For  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comrnlsslon. 
which  Oppenhelmer  led  in  Its  postwar  period, 
was  the  only  heir  to  the  tradition  of  the 
OSRD.  sitting  beyond  the  control  of 
the  service  arms,  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee created  the  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons  on  which  our  national  strategy  still 
hangs;  debated  and  set  the  priorities  to  be 
Piven  nuclear  submarines  and  airplanes; 
challenged  and  broke  the  Air  Force  monopoly 
on  the  uranium  l>omb,  and  sent  the  mission 
to  tell  Elsenhower  at  SHAPE  In  Paris  that 
nuclear  ground  weapons  would  soon  t)e  avail- 
able for  the  ground  defense  of  Europe. 


It  was  In  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
that  the  great  argument  over  the  hydrogen 
bomb    began. 

Out  of  the  tangle  of  Issues  aired  In  the 
Oppenhelmer  bearings — the  technology  of 
nuclear  science,  the  national  resources  then 
available,  the  police  charges  arising  from 
that  period's  McCarthylsm— these  facts  rise 
clearly:  The  nuclear  scientists,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  had  been  debating  the  H-bomb  In 
terms  of  the  whole  sweep  of  national  policy; 
they  disagreed  personally  and  bitterly  among 
themselves,  and  these  disagreements  were 
amplified  yet  furtlier  by  disagreement  among 
other  Government   organs. 

No  one  can  plow  through  the  902  flne- 
prlnt  pages  of  testimony  at  the  Oppenhelmer 
hearings  without  realizing  how  much  more 
crush  ng  for  the  scientist  was  the  Air  Force 
testimony — based  purely  on  highest-level 
policy  disagreements— than  the  security 
cliarges  on  which  the  final  decision  against 
Oppenhelmer  was  tecliiilcally  based.  Neither 
Oppenhelmer  nor  the  Air  Force  had  worked 
In  a  partnership  that  clearly  defined  the 
scientist's  role,  protected  both  partners  and 
gave  them  clear  access  to  a  final  arbiter  if 
Vital  differences  arose.  When  the  Air  Force 
finally  aired  Its  opposition  to  Oppenhelmer. 
it  had  t(j  do  so  at  a  public  police  court.  Both 
scientists  and  the  military  were  trapped;  a 
vital  but  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  was 
completely  obscured  in  the  zna;^  of  proce- 
dure. 

Says  a  man  who  was  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  at  the  time  of  the 
trial:  "It  was  like  fierforming  an  appen- 
dectomy with  a  crowbar." 

Many  BcieiUists  insist  they  learned  from 
the  Oppenhelmer  case  only  this:  To  stay 
carefully  within  the  confines  of  their  mis- 
sion and  sponsoring  agency  and  not  let  their 
minds  range  over  the  totality  of  the  na- 
tion's problems. 

"Several  years  ago."  says  a  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory-  Committee,  "we 
would  have  argued  over  the  nuclear  air- 
plane from  hell  to  breakfast.  Now,  If  the 
Air  Force  wants  a  nuclear  airplane,  we  say, 
give  It  to  them;  It's  only  money.  Why  get 
into  a  fight?" 

The  debate  over  the  thermonuclear  bomb 
has  long  receded  into  the  past;  the  debate 
over  the  sputniks  Is  fading  too. 

But  urgent  questions  involving  science 
and  national  policy  succeed  them.  Is  it  sjife 
to  explode  a  thermonuclear  warhead  beyond 
the  blanket  of  our  own  dense  air?  Who  will 
decide  whether  the  National  Science  Foun- 
d.itlon.  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  ponies  up  the 
money  for  the  new  multlbilUon-volt  acce- 
lerat<:>r  American  physicists  have  Insisted  for 
a  year  they  need''  Can  we  beat  the  Russians 
to  an  efficient  process  for  desalting  sea 
water?  Or  would  a  crash  program  for  solar 
energy  be  better  for  our  diplomacy  in  Asia 
and  Africa?  Can  we  push  both  efforts  at 
once**  What  of  the  sciences  of  life  and 
death?  Shovild  we  intensify  research  on  a 
high-protein  grain  for  countries  where  few 
eat  meat?  Should  we  mobilize  our  scientific 
brilliance  In  biology  and  medicine  for  im- 
pact on  this  worlds  strange  politics? 

Above  all :  Wlio  is  to  answer  these  and 
similar  questions? 

In  the  past  6  months,  the  chief  and 
only  positive  step  taken  to  pull  order  out 
of  chaos  has  been  Elsenhower's  api)olntment 
of  Dr.  James  R  Kllllan,  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  as  his  per- 
sonal adviser,  chairman  of  the  reorganized 
Presidential  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
ex  officio  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

A  brisk.  Incisive  man  with  the  manner  and 
dispatch  of  a  brilliant  surgeon,  Kllllan  has 
l)erformed  well  since  he  took  up  residence  In 
Washington.  He  has  achieved  a  j>erFonaI  re- 
lationship with  the  President  that  carries 
him  trotting  across  the  street  from  the  old 
State    Department    Building    to    the    White 


House  2  or  3  times  a  week.  He  has  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  science 
adviser  to  NATO.  He  has  acquired  the  au- 
thority to  intervene,  a  friend  in  court,  when 
the  many  scientists  in  and  around  Washing- 
ton need  help  with  strangling  budgets  and 
bureaucracies. 

Despite  their  respect  for  Klllian,  the  atti- 
tude of  most  scientists  toward  his  appoint- 
ment Is  still  one  of  friendly  reserve;  they 
are  waiting  to  see  exactly  what  his  Jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  will  be.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  bring  calm,  unhurried  Judgment  to 
the  President,  Killlan  has  so  far  t>een 
swamped  with  emergency  business.  His 
permanent  staff  of  5  or  6  is  dreadfully  inade- 
quate. The  eminent  scientists  he  has  been 
conscripting  for  emergency  guidance  and 
consultation  give  their  time  unstintlngly, 
but  complain  they  cannot  continue  to  leave 
their  own  resp>onslbllitles  and  race  to  Wash- 
ington. Most  serious  of  all.  Kllllan  has  no 
funds  of  his  own,  no  real  organization  and 
no  authority  except  the  right  to  Intercede 
directly  with  the  President  when  affairs 
reach  deadlock  or  crisis. 

Scientists  are  agreed  on  the  principle,  but 
not  the  blueprint,  of  the  new  partnership 
they  want  with  Government  A  few  of  those 
with  longest  experience  in  Washington  want 
a  full-scale  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, to  bring  under  one  executive  head  all 
purely  scientific  agencies  such  as  the  AEC, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Aeronautics,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau,  etc., 
leaving  to  the  traditional  Government  de- 
partments only  the  essential  service  func- 
tions  of  science. 

Dissenters,  believing  that  a  Department  of 
Science  smacks  of  too  much  discipline  and 
centralization,  want  an  expansion  of  the 
present  Klllian  office  by  giving  It  greater 
executive  authority,  a  much  larger  staff,  and 
independent    funds. 

However  much  tliey  disagree  on  forms  and 
organizational  boxes,  scientists  are  unani- 
mous In  wanting  to  be  told  clearly  where 
they  fit  in.  and  to  be  given  Independence 
of  action  clearly  commensurate  with  the  role 
they  must  play  in  the  Nation's  policymaking. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  reorganization 
of  the  partnership  must  begin  In  the  two 
divisions  of  Government  that  shape  our  poli- 
tics— the  executive  and  Congress. 

Only  Congressional  discussion  and  investi- 
gation can  clarify  what  scientists  need  In 
order  to  work  efficiently  for  the  Nation.  At 
present,  faced  with  a  conflicting  mass  cf 
figures  from  many  agencies.  Congress  has  no 
way  of  judging  what  share  of  the  country's 
resources  go  to  science,  and  who  is  spending 
It.  A  Congressional  demand  that  all  science's 
requirements  be  packaged  together  for  one 
consideration  would  force  the  creation  of 
new  Congressional  committees  on  science 
and  technology,  equal  in  ix)wer  and  prestige 
to  those  on  military  affairs,  foreign  affairs. 
and  atomic  energy.  Only  stich  committees 
can  generate  the  vital  political  pressures 
which  make  Washington  act. 

But  beyond  a  corps  of  champions  In  Con- 
gress, science  needs,  under  whatever  name, 
an  Independent,  operatioiml  place  In  the  ex- 
ecutive structure.  Only  from  such  a  base 
can  disputes  within  science  be  intelligently 
settled;  only  from  its  shelter  can  scientists 
speak  freely  and  safely  on  broad  national 
problems.  Tliough  an  adviser  on  science  is 
as  necessary  to  the  President  as  military  and 
economic  aides,  he  cannot  take  the  place  of 
an  organized  understructure  of  scientists 
within  Government  who  can  join  In  the  dis- 
cussion and  debate  of  broad  policy  before 
final  decision. 

There  is  as  yet  no  name  for  a  reorganized 
partnership  of  science  and  Government,  be- 
cause there  is  no  name  for  the  new  kind 
of  world  we  live  in.  But  the  Insistent  fact  is 
that  a  name  and  an  accommodation  must  be 
found. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Miami,  which  indicates  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  have  abandoned  their 
plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Army  National  Guard.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  dispatch  into  the  Record  and 
then  comment  UE>on  it. 

Under  a  Miami  dateline,  the  item  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

The  Army  disclosed  today  that  plans  for 
disbanding  six  National  Guard  divisions  have 
been    abandoned. 

The  disclosure  was  made  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  In  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  governors  con- 
ference here. 

The  original  plan  for  reduction  In  the  size 
of  the  ground  National  Guard  grew  out  of 
Federal   Government   economy   measures. 

In  his  prepared  speech  today,  Taylor  said 
many  governors  have  passed  along  their 
thoughts  on  the  proposal  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Nell  McElroy  and  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Wllber  Brucker. 

Then  Taylor  added : 

"This  morning  Secretary  Brucker  and  I  are 
happy  to  announce  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
laxation of  the  original  guidance  upon  which 
our  plans  thus  far  have  been  based.  The 
Army  has  been  authorized  to  develop  a  plan 
looking  toward  the  retention  of  the  present 
37  divisions  In  the  reserve  forces  structure, 
that  Is  27  National  Guard  divisions  and  10 
USAR  divisions,  provided  that  this  troop 
Structure  Is  maintained  with  no  Increase  of 
cost  or  personnel  beyond  currently  pro- 
gramed levels." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  speak  for 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  in  expres-sing 
gratification  over  that  action.  If  the 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  had 
been  reduced  in  size  as  originally  planned 
it  would  have  been  a  very  bad  blow,  at 
least  in  my  judgment,  to  the  Reserve 
program  which  we  set  up  after  thought- 
ful study  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
proposed  reduction  in  number  of  units 
and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  over- 
all number,  particularly  of  the  National 
Guard,  even  if  based  only  upon  attrition, 
would  have  been  a  very  definite  blow  to 
the  strength  of  the  organized  Reserve 
and  to  the  morale  of  the  olHcers  and  men 
who  have  given  unselfishly  of  their  time 
and  of  their  energy  in  building  up  what 
must  be  our  first  line  of  defense,  after 
the  Regular  Army  forces.  In  the  event  we 
should  have  the  disaster  of  another  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
warm  congratulations  to  Mr.  Secretary 
McElroy,  Mr.  Secretary  Brucker  and 
General  Taylor  upon  their  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  earlier  decision.  I  know  it  is 
difHcult  to  reconsider  an  announced  de- 
cision on  an  important  matter  of  this 
kind,  but  I  think  the  final  decision  is  in 
line  with  the  best  interests  and  strong- 
est security  of  our  Nation,  and  will  mean 
most  fair  treatment  to  several  hundred 
thousand  men  and  officers  who  have  be- 
come part  of  our  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  in  the  effort  to  render 
their  patriotic  service  to  our  country.  It 
will  make  those  men  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  better  secure  our  country. 


AN  EXCISE  TAX  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  talk  turkey  about 
taxes.  There  is  one  tax  cut  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  made — and  quickly. 
That  cut  would  start  the  ball  rolling  to- 
ward a  recovery  from  the  present  slump 
and  would  not  launch  the  Government 
on  the  dangerous  course  of  slashed  rev- 
enues and  soaring  deficits. 

I  believe  we  should  immediately  de- 
clare a  temporary  moratorium  on  most 
Federal  excise  taxes — a  complete  or  par- 
tial suspension  of  such  taxes  on  manu- 
factured goods,  and  on  transportation, 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  This  mora- 
torium could  run  until  the  end  of  the 
year  or  the  early  months  of  1959. 

The  evidence  clearly  points  to  higher 
prices  and  buyer  resistance  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  recession.  The  buyers' 
strike  is  most  marked  in  durable  goods. 
Industries  which  seem  to  be  hardest  hit 
are  steel,  automobiles,  appliances,  and 
other  manufactured  goods.  Prices  have 
risen  rapidly.  Consumers  have  balked 
at  them,  and  we  cannot  blame  them  for 
that. 

The  Federal  Government  must  bear  its 
share  of  the  blame  for  high  prices,  be- 
cause taxes  contribute  to  them.  Taxes 
are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  every  item  we 
buy.  For  example,  taxes  take  24  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  a  new  automo- 
bile. The  Federal  Government  should  do 
its  part  to  lower  prices  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  its  excise  taxes. 

The  moratorium  on  excise  taxes  which 
I  propose  would  kick  off  a  real,  nation- 
wide bargain  sale — an  immediate  spur  to 
buying,  production,  and  employment.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  stimulate  manufac- 
turers and  busine.ssnicn  to  reduce  their 
prices,  leading  to  substantial,  across- 
the-board  price  cuts,  in  almost  every  line 
of  goods.  Incidentally,  it  would  raise  a 
barrier  against  further  inflation. 

A  sales-tax  moratorium  would  be  a 
notice  to  buyers  that  they  must  act 
quickly  while  the  taxes  are  suspended  if 
they  wish  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
lower  prices. 

A  temporary  suspension  of  excise  taxes 
would  not  prevent,  or  prejudice,  a  later, 
permanent  cut  In  either  excise.  Income, 
or  corporation  taxes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  measure  granting  a  temporary  siis- 
penslon  would  not  be  an  open  invitation 
for  hasty,  ill-considered  amendmenUs  for 
all  kinds  of  tax  cuts  at  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, a  moratorium  on  excLse  taxes 
would  give  the  economy  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  carry  It  through  the  period 
when  such  taxes  might  be  relmposed, 
and  would  not  eat  up  next  years  market 
with  this  years  sales. 

When  a  smart  merchant  finds  his 
shelves  filling  and  his  sales  sagging  he 
conducts  a  bargain  sale.  An  excise-tax 
moratorium  would  be  a  nationwide  bar- 
gain sale.  It  would  be  a  clearance  sale, 
but  certainly  not  a  going-out-of-business 
sale. 


AIRPLANE  COLLISIONS— NEED  OF 
AIRWAY  CONTROLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as 


a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Another  Midair  Crash."  published 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  today; 
also  an  editorial  entitled  "Anarchy  in 
the  Air,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  May  21, 

19581 

ANOTHm   MlDAIK  Ckash 

Another  military  plane  has  rammed  a 
commercial  airliner  In  midair — the  second 
such  tragedy  In  less  than  a  month — and  thU 
time  12  persons  were  killed. 

The  latest  collision  Involved  a  Capital  Air- 
lines Viscount  and  a  Maryland  National 
Guard  Jet  fighter,  and  took  place  near  Wash- 
ington. The  previous  accident,  near  Las 
Vegas.  Nev  ,  cost  49  lives 

Yesterday  8  accident  can  be  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  Inexcusable  failure  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  stop  military  training 
flights  In  commercial  alrlanes.  The  Jet  la 
said  to  have  appeared  out  of  a  cloud  bank 
and  crashed  Into  the  side  of  the  Viscount. 
How  many  more  lives  must  be  lost  before  the 
military  departments  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics B<^)ard  will  awaken  from  their 
lethargy  and  do  something  besides  Investi- 
gate? 

After  the  Nevada  collision  the  Ttlbune 
and  many  other  voices  demanded  that  mili- 
tary training  flights  be  forbidden  In  com- 
mercial routes.  Just  as  commercial  planes  are 
already  forbidden  to  fly  In  military  alrlanes. 
This  was  an  obvious  corrective  which  should 
have  been  taken  Immediately. 

As  If  to  emphasize  the  need  for  action, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Itself  pub- 
lished a  study  on  May  11  stating  quite 
plainly  the  Increasing  danger  of  midair  col- 
lisions and  attributing  It  to  crowded  sklea 
near  airports  and  to  the  fart  that  In  most 
planes  the  pilot  cannot  see  a  plane  ap- 
proaching from  the  rear,  from  above,  or 
from  below. 

With  Jet  fighters  darting  about  the  skies 
at  B[>eeds  exceeding  that  of  sound.  It  la 
painfully  evident  that  they  have  no  busi- 
ness flying  in  the  paths  of  commercial  air- 
liners. But  even  so  nothing  has  been  done 
to  stop  them 

In  urging  action  on  April  24.  this  paper 
«ald  there  was  no  telling  when  fate  would 
decree  the  next  such  accident.  We  now 
have  the  answer  Are  those  In  authority 
so  obtuse  that  we  must  await  still  another 
tragic  example? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  21,  1958| 

A.NAaCHY  IN  THE  AlK 

There  are  bound  to  be  hard  and  aearchinf 
questions  raised  In  the  wake  of  yesterday's 
terrible  midair  collision  In  the  sklea  over 
nearby  Brunswick,  Md  Only  a  month  ago, 
49  lives  were  lost  when  an  Air  Force  jet 
rammed  Into  a  United  Air  Linea  transport 
near  Las  Vegas — and  now  12  more  persona 
have  been  killed  In  circumstances  that  seem 
grimly  comparable.  The  Capital  Alrllnea 
Viscount  was  only  minutes  away  from 
Friendship  Airport  on  Its  allotted  course 
when  a  Maryland  National  Guard  Jet  trainer 
operating  on  visual  control  rules  apparently 
struck  the  left  wing  of  the  passenger  plane 
This  makes  the  fourth  midair  collision  since 
January  31.  1957,  between  military  and  com- 
mercial aircraft.     Why? 

One  reason  Is  the  woeful  Inadequacy  of  air 
tramc  controls.  It  would  be  considered  In- 
tolerable If  near-anarchy  prevailed  on  the 
automobile  highways,  yet  something  approxi- 
mating this  condition  prevails  In  the  high- 
ways of  the  air.  An  estimated  11.000  aircraft 
of  all  types  are  flying  in  the  country's  air- 
ways at  any  given  moment — yet  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  has  hardly   any 
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control  over  the  military  plane  routes.  The 
reeult  Is  that  last  year  there  were  some  971 
near-misses  In  the  air  (Including  53  In  the 
Washington  area) — many  Involving  free- 
wheeling military  aircraft.  And  next  fall,  the 
risks  win  be  Increased  as  Jet  transports  begin 
flying  on  commercial  routes. 

The  need  Is  desperate  to  end  the  anarchy 
In  the  airways  and  to  safeguard  the  needs  of 
the  country's  civil  air  transport  system 
against  military  encroachment.  The  Mary- 
land tragedy  ought  to  Increase  demand  for 
prompt  effectuation  of  the  CAA's  proposed 
5-year  program  fur  modernizing  air  traffic 
controls — and  Increase  Interest  In  Senator 
MoNBONET's  plan  tor  an  overall  Federal  Avia- 
tion Authority  which  could  coordinate  civil 
and  mllitSkry  traffic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid-^nt.  I  com- 
mend both  new5-papers  for  the^e  excel- 
lent editorials.  The  time  is  past  due 
when  the  Conpre.ss  should  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  military  that  they 
mu.<it  follow  an  air  policy  which  will 
prevent  murder  in  the  air  because  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Military  E.s- 
tablishment  to  follow  .^afety  regulations 
which  are  applied  to  civilian  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  mu.'t  be  broueht  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Civilian  Aero- 
nautics Authority.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  talked  with  a  considerable 
numl>or  of  pilots  of  commercial  air- 
planes on  my  flmhts  about  the  coi.ntry. 
The  appropriate  Fcnato  commillee  had 
better  bring  some  pilots  before  it  and 
listen  to  what  the  pilots  who  are  operat- 
iiiK  commercial  aircraft  are  sayin;  with 
rci,'ard  to  the  violation  of  common.^ cn.'^e 
safety  rc^'ulations  by  the  Air  Force  in 
handliiiK  military  planes. 

Of  the  last  5  c  ijlisions  in  the  ah',  4 
have  been  with  Air  Force  planes.  The 
appropriate  Senate  committee  owes  it 
to  the  country  to  proceed  immediately 
to  see  to  it  that  a  thorough  inve.stipa- 
tion  is  made  of  the  policies  cf  the  Air 
Force  in  connecticn  with  flyinf;  military 
aircraft,  because  we  have  a  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  tliL'  Air  Force  is  brought  into 
line. 

What  the  pilots  of  commercial  planes 
tell  me  with  rei;ard  to  the  bad  j'ld^ment 
beinji  exerci.sed  by  the  Air  Force  is 
shocking.  Such  conduct  should  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  the  ripht  to  have  a  feeling  of 
fofety.  They  have  a  rif-'ht  to  feci  that 
wlien  they  pet  into  a  commercial  air- 
plane, some  military  aircraft  is  not  going 
to  crafeh  into  it,  as  happened  yestrrday. 

I  urtre  that  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  proceed  with  hearings  to  de- 
termine why  Air  Force  planes  are  con- 
tinually cra<;hinf^  into  commercial 
plane.*;,  resulting  in  great  lo.«s  of  life. 

Mr.  PAYNE  .'ubsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  two  of  our  col- 
leagues called  attention  to  the  un- 
fortunate trar-edy  which  occurred  yes- 
terday near  Brunswick.  Md.,  when  an 
Air  National  Guard  jetplane  collided 
with  a  Capital  Airlines  plane. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  i  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Anarchy  in 
the  Air",  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 


CuRTisl  spoke  with  references  to  a  reso- 
lution he  submitted  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  airspace,  and  made  re- 
marks concerning  the  activities  of  the 
committee.  He  expressed  hope  that  the 
resolution  would  receive  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  simply  my  purpose  at  this  mo- 
ment to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  aviation, 
under  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  the  present 
acting  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppel], 
is  the  ranking  member,  and  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  has  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  been  delving 
into  the  problem. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MONRONEYl,  who  is  not  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  and  was  not  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  discussion, 
ha-s  been  conducting  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  control  of 
airspace  and  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  jet  age  which  is  upon  us.  involving 
such  lamentable  accidents  as  have  re- 
cently occurred. 

So  that  no  one  may  be  misinformed, 
let  me  say  tiieie  is  in  process  proposed 
Icgislalion  which  will  definitely  be 
brought  to  the  attention  cf  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  my  hope,  as  I  know 
it  is  the  hone  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  IMr.  Sciiokppel],  that 
perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about 
definite,  concerted  action  in  the  way  of 
complete  control,  under  one  coordinated 
body,  of  the  air  over  the  Nation.  There 
are  difficulties  in  the  present  situation, 
since  the  control  of  the  civilian  end  of 
the  trafTic  is  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  and  the  military  arm 
controls,  to  the  very  greatest  extent,  the 
activities  which  take  place  under  mili- 
tary auspices. 

Gen.  Ted  Curtis  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  special  study  of  this  problem  last 
year,  and  he  did  a  remarkable  job.  The 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  present 
administration,  in  an  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide some  df  finite  answers. 

It  is  simply  my  purpose  to  say  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
press  has  not  lost  .sij-ht  of  the  particular 
problem  The  committee  is  at  work  on 
the  subject.  I  am  .«ure  the  committee 
will  continue  its  work  until  it  evolves  an 
answer  which  will  at  least  help  to  end 
the  trocic  accidents  which  have  resulted 
from  the  present  .sitUPMcn. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.     I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  for 
what  he  has  had  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  unfortunate  event  of  yesterday, 
tragic  in  all  its  aspects.  The  situation 
was  aptly  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  under  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MoNRONEY )  as  chairman. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  a  troublesome  situation  has  been 
presented  to  us.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
what  was  likely  to  happen.     The  need 


for  some  type  of  legislation  to  prevent 
just  such  disasters  was  pointed  out.  In 
connection  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  said,  I  do  not  beheve  there  is 
any  more  important  subject  to  which  we 
can  direct  our  attention  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  this  year  than  the  subject 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
called  attention.  I  commend  him  for  it. 
Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  his  remarks.  As  he 
knows,  and  as  he  has  so  well  stated,  our 
committee  has  been  greatly  concerned 
about  air-traffic  safety  controls.  It  is 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  see  to  it  that  adequate  funds  are  made 
available — and  not  in  niggardly  sums — 
in  order  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
air-safety  control  system  which  can  be 
devised  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
use  the  aii-ways.  That  has  not  always 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  Serious  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  appropria- 
tions, but  now  we  are  making  some 
progress.  However,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  compensate  for  the  lag  which 
occurred  a  number  of  years  ago. 


SENATE  PROCEDURE— BOOK  BY 
CI-:ARLE3  L.  V/AIKINS,  PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN, AND  FLOY'D  M.  RID- 
DICK,  ASSISTANT  PARLIAI^IEN- 
TARIAN 

Mr.  MCR^E.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  book  which  appeared  on  tl:ie 
desks  of  Senators  today,  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Procedure,"  by  Charles  L.  Watkins, 
Parliamentarian,  and  Floyd  M.  Riddick, 
Assistant  Parliamentarian. 

I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  the  two  Parliamentarians  for  the  book 
wliich  they  have  made  available  to  Sen- 
ators. Wliile  I  have  not  read  the  book, 
I  have  tui-ned  its  pages.  Knowing  what 
I  know  about  the  Senate  rules,  I  feel 
assured  that  we  have  here  a  scholarly 
work,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  Senators  for  decades  to  come.  I  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  two  Par- 
liamentarians, and  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distingui'^hed  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  book,  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Procedure,"  which  we  find  on  cur 
desks  today.  The  bock  i.s  written  by 
Charles  L.  Walkins,  Parliamentarian, 
and  Floyd  M  Riddick.  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  have  scanned  the  book.  I 
look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  It  presents 
Senate  procedure  to  us  in  a  way  which 
is  readable  and  understandable.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  authors  of  the  book.  I 
believe  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
authorizing  its  publication  was  veiy 
wise. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  add  my  word  to  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the  Parlia- 
mentarians of  the  Senate. 

I  have  debated  with  Mr.  Watkins  many 
times  at  the  desk.  I  have  not  always 
ag^reed  with  him.  but  I  have  always  re- 
spected his  judgment  and  integrity. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
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Mr.  Charles  L.  Watklns,  and  to  the  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Floyd  M. 
Riddick,  for  the  fine  services  they  have 
rendered  the  Senate,  the  fine  services 
they  have  rendered  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic government,  the  fine  services  they 
have  rendered  the  cause  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure, and  the  fine  services  they  have 
rendered  to  the  American  people.  The 
many,  many  hours  and  days  and  weeks 
and  months  and  years  of  cumulative 
work,  the  authors  have  now  produced  a 
valuable  documentary  volume  entitled 
"Senate  Procedure"  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  Senators  this  morninR.  A 
great  storehouse  of  seasoned  knowledge 
and  experience  has  now  been  made 
available  in  the  permanent  form  of  a 
manual  of  Senate  procedure. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Watkins,  in  my 
brief  12 '2  months  in  the  Senate,  and 
with  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Riddick,  I 
have  sought  their  advice  many  times  on 
precedents  and  practices  of  the  Senate 
I  believe  that  our  able  Parliamentarian 
first  went  on  the  Senate  payroll  In  19C4. 
He  has  rendered  his  services  to  the 
Senate  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

I  wish  to  point  to  another  signal  honor 
and  distinction  of  the  senior  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

At  the  time  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  1945,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  a  senior 
delegate  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  Treaty 
Conference,  the  di.stinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Connally  of  Texa.s,  Mr.  Watkins  was  se- 
lected to  serve  as  the  parliamentarian 
of  the  first  International  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  where  he  served 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

Now  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  these  gentlemen 
has  been  condensed  into  one  volume  for 
our  benefit,  for  the  bcneTit  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  due  the 
thanks  and  praise  and  appreciation  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  bc- 
heve  every  Member  feels  grateful  for  and 
appreciative  of  the  fine  work  they  have 
done. 


THE  GREAT  DECISIONS  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
study  a  series  of  opinion  ballots  on  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  our  foreign 
policy.  These  ballots  were  issued  in 
connection  with  the  great  decisions  pro- 
gram now  being  carried  on  in  my  home 
State  of  Oregon. 

The  ballots  were  tabulated  at  Oregon 
State  College,  and  thereafter  were  simi- 
marized  in  news  releases  distributed  by 
the  Oregon  State  College  news  bureau. 

Four  extremely  important  phases  of 
our  foreign  policy  were  most  recently 
the  subjects  of  opinion  ballots  and  news 
resumes  of  the  great  decisions  program 
in  Oregon.  They  were:  Awakening 
Africa — Threat  or  Promise?;  What 
United  States  Economic  Policy  for  Sur- 
vival?; Should  the  United  States  Trade 


With   Red   China?;    and   Whose   U.   N. 
Is  it? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  Oregon  great  deci- 
sions ballots  and  news  releases  on  each 
of  the  foregoing  topics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ballots 
and  news  releases  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Opinion  Ballot — ArrncA 

(DlPCii.sslng  the  facts  Is  the  first  step;  ar- 
riving at  ftii  Informed  opinion  Is  the  next. 
As  you  weigh  the  answers  on  this  ballot,  bear 
In  mind  the  consequences  of  each  policy. 
Check  only  those  policies  you  are  willing  to 
support-  and  be  sure  your  anwers  do  not 
contradict  each  ether.  Kemember,  your  opin- 
ion counts — make  it  an  Informed  o;)lnlon  ) 

1.  Should  the  United  States  take  a  stronger 
stand  on  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence for  African  territories?  (Check  any 
policies  you  would  support  or  write  in  your 
own  opinion.) 

(a)  Actively  support  the  colonial  policies 
of  our  allies  (Bel^jiiim.  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Portugal)  :  2  percent. 

(b»  Avoid  oijen  conflict  with  our  allies 
but  use  United  States  influence  with  them  to 
speed  progress  toward  independence:  54  per- 
cent. 

(c)  Take  n  strong  stand  in  the  U  N  Trus- 
teeship Council  actively  encouraging  more 
rapid  progress  toward  Independence:  32  per- 
cent. 

(d)  Support  independence  in  principle  In 
tlie  U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council,  but  take  Into 
account  that  some  territories  are  not  so  well 
prepared  as  others  for  self-government; 
61  percent. 

(e)  Set  an  example  on  the  self-determina- 
tion question  by  sj^eedlnf?  self-government 
In  United  SUtes  Trust  Territories  iM.irshall. 
Mariana,  and  Caroline  Islands  In  the  Pa- 
cific) :  25  percent. 

(f)  Set  an  example  by  Rrantlng  statehood 
and  national  voting  rights  to  Alaska  and 
H.iwall :  54  percent. 

(g)  Keep  hands  of!  African  colonial  Issue; 
5  percent. 

(h)  In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  actively 
assist  In  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  of  African  territories;  55  per- 
cent. 

(l»  E.ximnd  our  exchange  of  person."?  pro- 
gram with  Africa:  bring  more  African  po- 
litical leaders  to  the  United  States  for  edu- 
cation:   70  percent. 

(J)  Confine  our  activities  to  those  terri- 
tories which  have  strateTlc  or  economic  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States:  6  percent. 

(k)    Other:    9   percent. 

2.  Should  the  United  States  expand  Its  pro- 
gram for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  Africa?  (Check  tho.<?e  policies  you  would 
support  or  write  In  your  own  opinion.) 

(a)  Continue  our  present  |X)Ucy  of  modest 
technical  a.sslstance  leaving  major  economic 
aid  (for  capital  development)  to  the  colonial 
governments  and  private  enterprise:  22  per- 
cent. 

(b)  Expand  our  economic  aid  (for  capital 
development)  to  Independent  countries  In 
Africa:   32  percent. 

(c)  Expand  our  economic  aid  to  African 
territories:   '22  percent. 

(d)  Concentrate  our  aid  on  those  areas 
which  have  economic  or  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States;   11  percent. 

(e)  Allocate  a  larger  proportion  of  total 
United  States  aid  t.)  Africa:  28  percent. 

(f)  Step  up  military  programs  lei  Africa, 
liicludlUB:  mUltfiry  aid  to  friendly  countries 
like  Ethiopia  and  the  construction  of  more 
strategic  alrbases:    11    percent. 

(g)  Decrease  United  States  economic  aid 
to  Africa:    12  percent. 

(h)  Expand  our  exchange  of  person."?  pro- 
gram with  Atrlca;   bring  more  African  tech- 


nicians and  administrators  to  this  country 
for  study;  68  jjerrent 

(I)  Encourage  United  States  private  Invest- 
ment In  Africa  by  negotiating  treaties  with 
independent  and  colonial  RovemmeTjts  to 
safeguard  United  States  private  capital:  34 
percent. 

(J)  Urge  a  larger  role  for  the  U  H.  In  the 
economic  development  of  Africa;  channel 
more  United  States  assistance  through  the 
UN:  60  ptTcent. 

(k)    Other:  7  percent. 

United  Statts  EnrcATioN  Aid  to  AraicA 
Draws  Top  Decisions  V'ots 

Increased  opportunities  fox  African  po- 
litical leaders,  administrators,  and  techni- 
cians to  study  In  the  United  Stales  are 
favored  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
Oregonlans  balloting  on  the  great  decisions 
foreign  policy  Usue.  Awiikenlng  Afrlc»-~ 
Threat  or  Promise? 

Ballots  from  dlscus.slon  groups  In  32  Ore- 
gon counties  were  titbulaicd  this  week  at 
Oregon  State  College.  Voting  placed  strung 
reliance  upon  education  and  United  N.\tlons 
In  developing  Africa  while  guarding  against 
Commiuilst  Inroads. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  take  a  stronger  st.ind  on  self- 
di-terniinatlon  and  Independence  for  African 
territories,   balloting  showed ; 

Seventy  percent  l>elleved  the  United  States 
should  exp.md  Its  exchange  of  persons  pro- 
gram with  Africa,  bringing  more  African 
political  leaders  to  the  United  States  for 
education. 

Sixty-one  percent  also  favored  a  policy  of 
supporting  Independence  of  African  terri- 
tories In  principle  In  the  U.  N  tru£t<«>shlp 
council,  talking  into  account  that  some  ter- 
rlt'irles  are  not  so  well  prep;ired  as  others 
for  self-government.  Only  2  percent  thought 
the  United  States  should  actively  supp^^jrt 
the  colonial  policies  of  our  allies.  Belgium, 
Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  and   Portugal. 

Fifty-five  percent  said  America  should 
assist,  in  cooperation  with  our  allies.  In  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  development 
of  African  territories.  An  equal  number 
thought  we  should  set  an  example  on  the 
self-determination  question  by  granting 
Statehood  and  national  voting  rights  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
St.-ites  should  expand  Its  program  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  to  Africa. 
balloting  was  as  follows: 

S'xty-elght  percent  favored  expanding  our 
exchange  of  persons  program  with  Africa, 
bringing  more  African  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators  to   this   country   for   study. 

Sixty  p?rcent  al.-^o  favored  a  larger  role 
for  the  U  N  In  the  economic  develi  pment 
of  Africa,  channeling  more  United  States 
assistance  through  the  U  N.  Only  12  per- 
cent thought  we  eliould  decrease  United 
States  economic  aid  or  concentrate  our  aid 
on  those  are.is  having  economic  or  strategic 
lmport;ince  to  the  United  States. 

Thirty-four  percent  would  encourage 
United  States  private  Investment  In  Africa 
by  negotiating  treaties  with  Independent 
and  colonial  go,ernment»>  to  suXeguard  pri- 
vate  capital. 

Opinion  Ballot  — Economics 
(Discussing  the  facU  Is  the  first  step:  ar- 
riving at  an  informed  opinion  ia  the  next. 
As  you  weigh  the  answers  on  this  ballot,  bear 
In  mind  the  consequences  of  each  policy. 
Check  only  thoBe  policies  you  are  willing  to 
support — and  be  sure  your  answers  do  not 
contradict  erich  other  Remember,  your 
opinion  counts— make  It  an  Informed  opin- 
ion ) 

1.  Should  the  United  States  adopt  more 
liberal  policies  In  world  trade?  (Check  any 
policies  you  would  stipport  or  write  In  jour 
own  opinion  ) 
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(a)  Congress  should  take  no  steps  that  will 
lncrea»e  the  flow  of  foreign  Imports  Into 
United  States  markets  to  compete  with 
United  States  products:  9  percent. 

(b)  Congress  should  support  present  recip- 
rocal trade  arrangements  by  renewing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act:  61  percent. 

(c)  Congress  should  liberalize  United 
States  trade  policies  by  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  further  tariff  reductions  on  a 
reciprocal  ba£ls  with  other  nations;  45  per- 
cent. 

(d)  Congress  should  permit  the  President 
to  make  further  tariff  reductions,  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis  with  other  nations,  except  In  pcr- 
11-polnt  cases  where  an  American  producer 
might  be  injured  by  increased  competition: 
34  percent. 

(e)  Congress  should  help  strengthen  OATT 
by  ratifying  United  States  participation  in 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
(OATT's  proposed  administrative  machin- 
ery) ;   63  percent 

(f)  Congress  should  refure  to  renew  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (thus  taking  the 
United  States  out  of  0.\TT)  ;  2  percent. 

(gi   Other:  3  percent 

2.  Should  the  United  ."^t-Tt-s  Increase  Its 
foreign  aid  activities?  (Check  those  p  Jilcles 
you  would  support  or  write  in  your  own 
opinion  ) 

(a)  Congress  should  maintain  foreign  aid 
at   about  present    levels     10  percent. 

(b)  Congress  should  maintain  present  aid 
levels  but  put  greater  emphasis  on  economic 
aid.  less  emphasis  on  military  aid:  53  per- 
cent. 

(c)  Congress  should  maintain  present  aid 
levels  but  put  greater  emphasis  on  military 
assistance:  2  percent. 

(d)  Congress  should  Increase  all  types  of 
foreign  aid  activity:  6  percent 

(e)  Congress  should  increase  economic  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  ni.tlons:  52  per- 
cent. 

(f )  Congress  should  put  more  emphasis  on 
loans  and  technical  cooperation  and  less  em- 
phasis on  outright  grants     80  percent 

(g)  Congress  should  reduce  all  kinds  of 
foreign  aid  spending     5  percent. 

(hi  Congress  should  reduce  military  assist- 
ance programs     IG  i>erceiit 

(I)  Congre&s  should  reduce  economic  as- 
sistance progranis:  4  percent 

(J)  United  Stat/'s  should  channel  more 
United  Stales  aid  tlirough  the  U.  N  :  47  per- 
cent. 

(Ic)  Unlt/»d  States  should  channel  less 
United  States  aid  through  the  U  N  4  per- 
cent. 

(1)  Other    7  percent 

3  Should  the  United  St.ites  make  other  ad- 
justments In  Its  foreign  economic  po'.lcy'' 
(Check  any  policies  you  would  support  or 
*rlte  In  your  own  opinion  ) 

(at  United  State's  should  encourage  United 
SUtes  business  to  Invest  more  private  capital 
In  the  underdeveloped  nations  (providing, 
for  example,  special  tax  benefits  and  more 
extensive  United  State*  Insurance  on  over- 
sea* Investments!  ;  42  percent. 

(b)  United  States  should  not  expect 
United  States  private  business  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  economic  development 
abroad    9  percent. 

(CI  United  States  should  step  up  Its  farm 
surpluses  disposal  program  In  needy  areas  of 
the  world:  60  percent. 

(d)  United  States  should  avoid  creating 
problems  for  other  farm  surplus  nations 
through  oiu-  own  surplus  disposal  program: 
32  percent. 

(e)  United  States  should  accept  the  role 
of  world  leadership  In  an  attempt  to  treat 
world  economic  problems  on  a  genuinely  co- 
operative basis  with  all  nations  of  the  world: 
S3  percent. 

ift  United  States  should  accept  the  role  of 
leadership  in  the  non-CommunUt  world,  at- 
tempting to  meet  economic  problems  on  a 
cooperative  basis  In  these  areas  of  the  world 
only;  22  percent. 


(g)  United  States  should  take  no  steps 
that  would  cause  even  temporary  disloca- 
tions In  the  American  economy:   11  percent. 

(h)  Other;  7  percent. 

Liberal  Wobld  Trade  Policies  Supported  in 
Decisions  Vote 
Liberal  policies  In  world  trade  In  line  with 
admlnlstrailon-backed  legislation  now  be- 
fore Congress  are  favored  by  most  Orego- 
nlans balloting  on  the  preat  decisions  discus- 
sion topic.  "What  United  States  economic 
policy  for  survival?" 

Ballots  were  tabulated  this  week  at  Oregon 
State  College  for  the  6th  topic  in  a  series 
of  8  foreign  policy  issues  discussed  during  the 
1958    great-decisions    program. 

Discussion  groups  In  32  Oretjon  counties 
participated  this  year  in  the  program  spon- 
sored by  Oregon  State  College  extension 
service  and  general  extension  division  of  the 
State  system  of  higher  education,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

The  majority  of  great-decisions  voters  sup- 
ported present  reciprocal -trade  arrangements. 
Sixty-one  percent  voted  for  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  became  law  in 
1934  but  which  Is  due  to  expire  June  30. 

Only  2  percent  of  Oregon  voters  thought 
Congress  should  reiuse  renewal  of  the  act. 
The  remaining  ballots  favored  even  more 
liberal  trade  agreements,  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  further  tariff  reductions 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  other  nations. 

Congressional  debate  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  cut  across  piirty  lines  with 
8<jme  opponents  of  the  bill  arguing  that  high 
tarilT  protection  to  United  States  businesrs 
is  needed  to  bolster  sagging  employment  and 
production. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  Increase  Its  foreign  aid  activ- 
ities. Oregonlans  voted  on  policy  alternatives 
as    follows: 

E.ghty  percent  said  Congress  should  put 
more  emphasis  on  loans  and  technical  coop- 
eration and  less  emphasis  on  outright  grants. 
More  than  half  the  voters  thought  the  United 
States  should  give  greater  empha.«;ls  to  eco- 
nomic aid  and  less  to  military  aid.  Only  5 
percent  of  the  voters  thoueht  Congress 
should  reduce  all  kinds  of  foreign-aid  spend- 
ing. 

Plfty-two  percent  favored  lncrea.<!ed  United 
States  economic  assistance  to  underdevel- 
oped   nations. 

Forty-seven  percent  thought  the  United 
States  should  channel  more  aid  through  the 
United  Nations,  while  only  4  percent  called 
for  less  U  N  channeling,  and  49  percent  ex- 
pressed no  opinion. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  make  other  adjustments  in  its 
foreign  economic  policy,  alternatives  were 
rated  as  follows: 

Sixty  percent  thought  the  United  States 
should  step  up  its  farm  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram In  needy  areas  of  the  world,  while  32 
j>crcent  said  we  should  avoid  creating  prob- 
lems for  other  farm-surplus  nations  through 
our  disposal  program.  Other  countries,  not- 
ably Canada  and  Australia,  have  complained 
that  the  United  States  disposal  program  robs 
them  of  regular  markets. 

Fifty-nine  percent  thought  the  United 
States  should  accept  world  leadership  by  co- 
operating on  economic  problems  with  ail 
nations,  while  22  percent  thought  we  should 
accept  such  leadership  only  In  dealing  with 
non-Communist  countries.  About  one-flfth 
of  the  voters  expressed  no  opinion. 

Opinion  Ballot — Red  China 
(Discussing  the  facts  Is  the  first  step;  ar- 
riving at  an  informed  opinion  Is  the  next. 
As  you  weigh  the  answers  on  this  ballot, 
bear  In  mind  the  consequences  of  each  pol- 
icy. Check  only  those  policies  you  are  will- 
ing to  support — and  be  sure  yotir  answers  do 


not  contradict  each  other.  Remember,  your 
opinion  counts — make  It  an  Informed  opin- 
ion.) 

1.  What  basic  attitude  should  guide 
United  States  policy  toward  Red  China? 
(Check  any  statements  you  agree  with  or 
write  in  your  own  opinion  ) 

(a)  The  Communist  regime  In  China  Is  a 
passing  phase;  the  United  States  should  act 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Communist 
government  will  ultimately  be  overthrown: 
7  percent. 

(b)  Strict  communism  In  China  is  a 
passing  phase;  United  States  policy  should 
allow  for  the  possibility  that  Peiplng's  pres- 
ent methods  may  give  way  to  a  more  re- 
laxed or  liberal  government  in  the  future:  18 
percent. 

(c)  We  do  not  have  enough  evidence  that 
communism.  In  any  form,  is  on  the  way  out 
in  China;  we  should  learn  to  live  with  the 
Peiping  government:  40  percent. 

(d)  We  do  not  have  enough  evidence  that 
communism  is  on  the  way  out  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  us  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  them  than  we  have  at  present;  17 
percent. 

(e)  The  Red  China  government  Is  a  mpjor 
power  in  the  Far  East,  controlling  26  per- 
cent of  the  world's  people;  the  United  States 
sliould  normalize  relations:  41  percent. 

(f)  We  shouldn't  go  too  far  too  fast  In 
normalizing  relations  with  Peiping;  we  may 
have  to  recognize  them  someday  but  we 
should  move  slowly  and  demand  a  high 
price:  29  percent. 

(g)  Russia  and  China  may  someday  be 
rivals  for  leadership  of  the  Communist  bloc; 
we  should  encourage  this  by  establishing 
belter  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  Peiping:  24  percent. 

ih)  More  liberal  commercial  and  political 
policies  toward  Peiping  would  probably  have 
little  effect  on  Russian-Red  Chinese  rela- 
tions: 22  percent. 

(i)    Other:  6  percent. 

2  How  should  the  United  States  deal  with 
Red  China's  growing  Importance  in  the 
world?  (Clieck  all  the  policies  you  feel  the 
United  States  should  follow  or  write  in  your 
own  ) 

(a)  Continue  to  arm  and  aid  our  Asian 
allies  to  check  any  military  expansion  by  Red 
China:  25  percent. 

(b)  Be  willing  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance, when  needed,  to  any  non-Communist 
country  (such  as  India)  in  order  to  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism  by  polit- 
ical or  subversive  means:   58  percent. 

(c)  Put  less  emphasis  on  military  de- 
fenses in  Asia  and  more  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic defenses — helping  non-Communist 
governments  raise  the  living  standards  of 
their  peoples:  62  percent. 

<d)  Refuse  aid  to  any  Asian  country  that 
refuses  to  Join  a  western  military  pact 
against  communism.  [Note:  this  would  ex- 
clude India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  etc.]  : 
4  percent. 

(el  Refuse  aid  to  any  Asian  country  that 
deals  in  strategic  materials  with  Red  China. 
I  Note:  this  Is  currently  United  States  law 
but  the  President  has  some  discretion,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ceylon  which  recei%es  United 
States  aid  although  it  sells  rubber  to  Pei- 
ping. |  :   11  percent. 

(f)  Help  the  Nationalist  government  on 
Taiwan  to  accomplish  .ts  stated  aim  of  re- 
capturing the  Chinese  mainland:   8  percent. 

(g)  Maintain  good  relations  with  Taiwan 
but  do  not  expect  this  government  to  take 
over  mainland  China:   52  percent. 

(h)  Extend  full  or  partial  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Peiping:  34  percent. 

(1)  Agree  to  seating  Peiping  in  the  U.  N. 
as  the  government  of  China:   16  percent. 

(J;    Other:   7  percent. 

3.  Should  the  United  States  change  Its 
policies  on  trade  with  Red  China?  (Check 
any  statement  you  agree  with  or  write  In 
your  own  opinion.) 
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(a)  On  allied  trade  with  Red  China,  con- 
tinue our  present  policy — inelat  on  special 
restrictions  that  do  not  apply  to  trade  with 
other  Communist  countries:   7  percent. 

(b)  On  allied  trade  with  Red  China,  go 
along  with  our  principal  allies — apply  the 
same  restrictions  to  Red  China  that  apply  to 
other  Communist  countries:  35  percent. 

(c)  On  allied  trade  with  Red  China,  try 
to  maintain  special  restrictions  but  recog- 
nize that  some  of  our  allies  (like  Japan) 
need  more  normal  China  trade  Tor  their  own 
prosperity:  39  percent. 

(d)  On  United  States  trade  with  Red 
China,  continue  our  present  policy  of  total 
embargo:   10  percent. 

(e)  On  United  States  trade  with  Reel 
China,  experiment  with  limited  trade:  27 
percent. 

(f )  On  United  States  trade  with  Red  Chlnn. 
put  It  on  the  same  basis  as  United  States 
trade  with  Russia:  31  percent. 

(g)  Abandon  all  trade  restrictions  for  all 
Communist  countries.  Includlni?  China;  trade 
embargoes  have  not  prevented  the  Commu- 
nist world  from  approaching  self-sufficiency. 
13  percent. 

(h)  Maintain  restrictions  on  trade  with  nil 
CommunLst  countries:  this  certainly  causes 
them  some  economic  hardships:    17  percent. 

(l)^Other:  4  percent. 

Oreoonians  Divroro  on  Tsstte  or  United 
States-Red   China   Policies 

United  States  foreign  policy  for  dealing 
With  Red  China  ran  Into  sharp  division  of 
opinion  among  Oregonlans  balloting  on  the 
great  decisions  discussion  topic.  "Should  the 
United  States  trade  with  Red  China?" 

Ballots  tabulated  this  week  at  Oregon 
State  College  Indicated  growing  sentiment 
for  easing  foreign  policy  and  trade  relations 
with  Red  China,  but  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  voters  turned  "thumbs  down"  on  any 
concessions  to  the  Mao  Tse-tung  Commu- 
nist regime. 

Forty  percent  of  the  voters  thought  the 
United  States  should  develop  normal  policy 
relations  with  Red  China,  recognizing  It  as  a 
major  power  in  the  Far  East.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  however,  favored  mov- 
ing slowly  and  demanding  a  high  price  before 
recognizing  the  Pelplng  government.  Lers 
than  10  percent  felt  that  the  CommunlFt 
regime  In  China  Is  a  passing  phase  that  will 
ultimately  be  overthrown. 

In  the  question  of  hnw  the  United  States 
should  deal  with  Red  China's  growing  im- 
portance In  the  world,  balloting  was  as 
follows; 

Sixty-two  percent  thought  the  United 
States  should  put  less  emphasis  on  military 
defenses  In  Asia  and  more  on  economic  de- 
fenses— helping  iionCommuntst  governments 
raise  living  standards.  However,  25  percent 
said  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
arm  and  aid  our  Asian  allies  to  check  any 
military  expanslcm  by  Red  China. 

VVliile  52  percent  favored  maintaining 
good  relations  with  Taiwan  (island  base  for 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government-ln-exUe)  only  8  i)crcent 
thought  we  should  help  the  Nationalist 
government  to  accomplish  its  stated  aim  of 
recapturing  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Thirty-four  percent  thought  this  country 
should  extend  full  or  partial  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Communist  Pelplng  gov- 
ernment. 

Balloting  on  United  States  trade  policies 
With  Red  China  was  as  follows: 

Forty  percent  said  the  United  States  and 
allies  should  try  to  maintain  special  trade 
restrictions  against  Red  China  while  liberal- 
izing the  position  for  such  allies  as  Japan 
that  need  more  normal  China  trade  for  their 
own  prosperity. 

Present  United  States  trade  policy  places 
a  ban  on  strategic  goods  to  all  territories 
controlled  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
China  embargo  list  contains  200  more  pro- 


hibited Items  than  does  the  trade  embargo 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  satellites. 

Thlrty-flve  percent  of  the  voters  would 
ease  the  embarRO,  going  along  with  our 
principal  allies  to  apply  the  same  restric- 
tions to  Red  China  that  apply  to  other  Com- 
munist countries  and  Include  the  most  Im- 
portant strategic  Items. 

Ten  percent  thought  the  United  States 
shuuld  continue  its  pres«ut  policy  of  total 
embargo  with  Red  China.  However,  nearly 
15  percent  said  the  United  States  should 
abandon  all  trade  restrictions  for  all  Com- 
munist countries  on  the  basis  that  em- 
bargoes have  not  prevented  the  Ccjmmuulst 
world  from  approaching  self-sufficiency. 

Opinion  B.*llot — United  Nations 

(Discussing  the  fact  Is  the  first  step:  arriv- 
ing at  an  Informed  opinion  Is  the  next.  As 
you  weiRh  the  answers  on  this  ballot,  bear  In 
mind  the  consequences  of  each  policy. 
Check  only  those  policies  you  are  willing  to 
support,  and  be  .sure  your  answers  do  not 
contradict  each  other.  Reniember.  your 
opinion  counts,  make  It  an  Informed  opin- 
ion.) 

1.  Should  the  United  SUtes  work  for  im- 
portant chanRes  in  the  U.  N.  now?  (Check 
any  changes  you  believe  the  United  Stales 
should  suj^port  or  write  In  your  own  sugges- 
tions ) 

(a)  Give  more  weight  to  votes  of  the  great 
powers  In  the  General  Assembly:   10  percent. 

(b)  Al>oiish  the  veto  for  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council:  21 
percent. 

(c)  Place  restrictions  on  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  General:  4  percent. 

(d)  Give  the  Secretary  General  more  pow- 
er to  act  indej)endently :  20  percent. 

(e)  Give  the  U.  N  more  authority  to  en- 
force its  decisions;  45  percent. 

(f)  Attempt  no  Important  changes  In  the 
U.  N  now;  the  charter  reflects  the  political 
realities  of  the  world  situation:  33  percent. 

(gi   Other:  9  percent. 

2  Should  the  United  States  support  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  U.  N.  police 
force?  (Check  those  proposals  you  believe 
the  United  States  should  support  or  write  In 
your  own  recommendations.  Note  that  some 
questions  are  paired  as  "either -or"  alterna- 
tives ) 

(a)  Establish  a  large,  well-equipped,  per- 
manent U.  N.   military  force:   23  p>ercent:   or 

(b)  EIritablish  a  token  police  force  which 
will  retiresent  the  prestige  of  the  U.  N  (on 
the  UNEF  pattern)  :  38  percent. 

(c)  Maintain  a  permanent  force  at  a  U.  N. 
base,  ready  to  go  into  action  on  short  notice 
anywhere  \n  the  world:  30  percent;  or 

(dl  Maintain  on  a  permanent  basis  a  U.  N. 
military  staff  only;  have  pledged  forces  avail- 
able in  member  countries  for  mobilization  In 
an   emergency:    42   percent. 

(e)  Use  complete  units  from  existing 
armed  forces  of  member  states  (as  for 
UNEF)  :   33  percent;   or 

(f)  Recruit  soldiers  for  the  future  on  an 
Individual  volunteer  basis:   17  percent. 

(gl  E<iulp  the  permanent  force  with  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons:   24  percent. 

(h)  Prohibit  the  permanent,  preat  power 
menit>ers  of  the  .Security  Council  from  fur- 
nishing units  for  the  force:   17  percent. 

(i)  Recognise  that  a  U.  N.  police  force  can 
have  no  military  power  and  little  moral  pow- 
er if  a  large  nation  chooses  to  Ipnore  It. 
therefore,  make  no  eflort  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent force  at  present:   )1  percent, 

(J)    Other:    6  percent. 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
pay  the  largest  share  of  the  U.  N.'s  budget? 
(Check  tlie  attitudes  which  you  think 
should  guide  future  United  States  policy  or 
write  In  your  own  opinion  ) 

(a)  Otir  current  share  (30  percent)  la  not 
too  much  of  a  drain  on  a  country  which  pro- 
duces 40  percent  of  all  the  world's  goods  and 
services;  43  percent. 


(b)  If  we  are  going  to  pay  bo  Urge  a  ahare 
of  the  U.  N.'s  bills,  we  should  have  a  bigger 
say  In  what  the  U.  N.  does:  7  percent. 

(c)  It  makes  no  sense  for  the  underde- 
veloped nations  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
U.  N  "s  costs  because  these  are  the  countries 
that  have  most  need  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  U.  N.'s  budget: 
37  percent. 

(d)  We  may  have  to  carry  more  of  the  bur- 
den for  the  present,  but  we  should  urge 
other  nations  to  contribute  more  as  they 
can  afford  It:   71   percent. 

(e)  Our  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  should 
be  no  larger  than  the  contribution  of  any 
other  great  power  member:  16  percent. 

(f)  Communist  countries  should  contrib- 
ute a  larger  share  of  the  budget.  27  percent. 

(g)  Other:  6  percent. 

4  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
make  extensive  use  of  the  U.  N.  as  an  impor- 
tant Instrument  of  United  Statea  foreign 
policy?  (Check  the  direction*  you  think 
United  States  policy  should  follow  In  the 
future  or  write  in  your  own  opinion  ) 

(a)  Continue  working  through  the  U.  N. 
as  we  are  now  doing;  42  percent. 

(b|  Try  to  handle  all  major  international 
disputes  through  the  U.  N.  only:  32  percent. 

(c)  Recognize  that  the  U.  N  has  little 
value  In  settling  major  disputes  between  the 
great  powers,  make  more  use  of  direct  nego- 
tlatiou  and  diplomacy:  9  percent. 

(di  Recognize  that  the  U  N  ha*  limited 
usefulness  in  any  political  dispute  (even  be- 
tween small  powers) ,  rely  less  on  U  N.  politi- 
cal machinery;  5  percent. 

(ei  Recognize  both  the  usefulness  and  the 
limitations  of  the  U  N  .  b«  willing  to  r/ork 
through  the  U.  N.,  use  direct  negotiation,  se- 
cret diplomacy.  '  •ummlt  conferences."  and 
all  other  foreign-policy  channel*  In  the 
proper  place,  at  the  proper  time,  be  fleitblc: 
62  percent. 

(f)  Give  less  support  to  the  U  N  s  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  nonpolltlcal  activi- 
ties:  3  percent. 

(g)  Give  greater  support  to  the  U.  N.'i 
nonpolltlcal   activities     62  percent. 

(h)  Other.  6  percent. 

Oreoonians  Give  United  Nations  Strong 
Support 

Strong  support  for  United  Nations — finan- 
cial, military,  and  delegation  of  more  au- 
thority— was  favored  by  Oregonlans  ballot- 
Ini;  on  the  final  1958  Great  Decisions  Issue, 
"Whose  U    N    Is  It'" 

Ballots  were  tabulated  Uiis  week  at 
Oregon  State  College,  closing  the  B-weeks' 
program  carried  on  In  32  Oregon  counties  to 
lncrea.>!e  understanding  of  key  foreign  policy 
Issues  the  United   States   faces  this  year. 

In  balloting  on  whether  the  United  States 
.'hould  work  for  important  changes  In  the 
U.  N.  Oregonlans  rated  policy  alternatives  In 
the  following  order; 

Forty-five  percent  thought  the  U.  N. 
should  be  given  more  authority  to  enforce 
Us  decisions. 

Thirty-three  percent  said  the  United 
States  should  attempt  no  Important 
changes  In  the  U  N.  now,  feeling  that  the 
U.  N  Charter  reflects  the  p>olltical  realities 
of  the  world  situation.  Under  the  Charter, 
any  major  l.ssue  In  the  Security  Council  is 
subject  to  veto  by  great  power  members — 
United  SUtes,  Britain,  China,  Prance, 
Russia. 

Oregonlans  were  about  evenly  split  on  ths 
veto  Isiue,  however,  with  27  percent  voting 
for  abolishment  of  the  veto  and  the  5 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Twenty  percent  said  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral should  have  more  power  to  act  inde- 
pendently. In  both  the  Suez  and  Hun- 
garian crises,  the  U.  N.  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold.  performed  a  key  role. 
Responsibilities  Included  placement  of  U.  N. 
troops    In  the   Near   East   and   negotiations 
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for  Investigation  and  relief  In  the  Hungary 

crisis. 

Should  the  United  States  support  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  U.  N.  police  force? 
Oregonlans  favored  present  proposals  In  the 
following  order: 

Forty-two  percent  said  a  U.  N.  military 
stnff.  only,  should  be  maintained  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  with  pledged  forces  available 
in  member  countries  for  emergency  mobili- 
zation. By  contrast,  80  percent  favored 
maintaining  a  permanent  force  at  a  U.  N. 
base,  ready  to  go  into  action  on  short  notice 
any* here  in  the  world.  Only  11  percent 
thought  no  effort  should  be  made  to  set  up 
a  permanent  force.  Some  observers  contend 
that  a  U  N  police  force  can  have  no  military 
power  If  a  large  nation  chooses  to  Ignore  It. 

Thirty-eight  percent  favored  token  police 
force  to  represent  Uie  pretllRe  of  the  U  N. 
while  23  percent  voted  for  a  large,  well- 
equipped,  {permanent  U.  N.  military  force. 
Thlrty-Uiree  percent  thought  the  U.  N. 
should  use  complete  units  from  existing 
armed  forces  of  member  states,  while  17 
I>ercent  favored  recruitment  of  scjldiers  for 
Uie  force  on  an  Individual  volunteer  basis. 
On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
Suites  should  continue  to  pay  the  largest 
share  of  the  U.  N.'s  budget,  balloting  was  as 
follows: 

Seventy-one  percent  said  the  United  States 
may  have  to  carry  more  of  the  burden  for 
the  present  while  xirging  other  nations  to 
contribute  more,  i.^  they  can  afford  It.  The 
United  States  now  payt  30  percent  of  the 
reeular  U  N  budget,  Rustla  pays  about  17 
percent. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  vcters  main- 
tained that  the  United  States  current  share 
of  the  budget  is  not  too  much  of  a  drain  on 
a  country  which  produces  40  percent  of  the 
world's  good*  and  services.  In  the  same 
vein.  37  percent  said  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries should  not  be  expected  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  budget,  since  these  are  the 
C'luntrles  that  hsve  mo«,t  need  for  economic 
mid  technical  assistance 

Twenty-seven  percent  thonght  Commu- 
nist countries  should  contribute  a  larger 
share. 

Should  the  United  States  contlntie  to  make 
extensive  use  of  the  V  N  as  an  Important 
Instrument  of  United  States  foreign  policy? 
Opinii  ns  rated  as  follows  ■ 

Sixty-two  percent  cald  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  work  through  the  U  N.  wiicre  prac- 
tical while  recognizing  that  other  foreign 
policy  channels  may  be  more  useful  In  some 
cases.  Only  32  percent  thought  we  should 
try  to  handle  all  major  International  dis- 
putes through  the  U   N  only. 

Fifty-two  percent  favored  giving  greater 
support  to  U    N  's  nonpilltlcal  activities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  no  com- 
ments on  this  subject  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  fact  that  this 
fine  nnd  .stimulating  prosram  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  efforts  of  State  Chair- 
man for  Great  Dccisic ns,  Mrs.  Mabel  C. 
Mack.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
CoinmitLce  has  been  kept  informed  of 
this  ouLstanding  local  program  by  Mrs. 
Mack.  We  of  Oregon  arc  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  havinR  such  a  propram  under  the 
able  leadership  of  a  St.ite  chairman  who 
has  demonstrated  fine  leadership  and 
ability. 

As  the  senior  Scnatc>r  from  Oregon,  I 
commend  her.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
my  junior  colleague  I  Mr.  NeubergerJ  in 
this  respect.  Mrs.  Ma.:k  is  deserving  of 
commendation  for  the  very  fine  job  she 
ha.s  done  in  helping  to  inform  the  people 
of  Oregon  with  regard  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Americim  foreign  policy 
program. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER TO  ECONOMIC  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  a  very  informa- 
tive and  constructive  address  delivered 
last  night  in  New  York  City  by  President 
Elsenhower  before  the  economic-mobili- 
zation conference  of  the  American 
Management  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  of  May  21.  1958 1 

Text   or   PaEsiDENTs   Addre.ss    to    Economic 

Conference 

1  find  my  pcsltion  here  tonight  a  refresh- 
ing   and    somewhat    novel   one. 

For  Some  months  now.  we  In  the  Govern- 
ment have  sf>ent  a  large  part  of  our  waking 
hours  acting  on  proposals  by  private  citizens 
on  what  the  Government  could  do  about  the 
business  downturn. 

Now  this  group  of  private  business  leaders 
have  Invited  some  of  us  from  Government  to 
tuggest  to  businecsmen  what  they  could  be 
doing  about  the  downturn. 

Needless  to  say,  this  Is  a  welcome  turning 
of    the    tables. 

I  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  of  one  sim- 
ple. Inescapable  fact: 

America  is-  not  going  to  stand  stlU  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  grow — and  grow  and  grow. 

6ATS    EEfOCTS    INDICATE    SLOWDOWN    IN    DECLINE 

Tlie  question  that  faces  us  today  Is  not 
whether  America  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  and  make  progress,  but  how  quickly 
our  economy  is  going  to  resume  Its  full  and 
healthy   advance 

My  answer  tonight  Is  this:  Reports  from 
the  country  strongly  Indicate  that  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  recent  months  is  slowing 
down.  Not  all  our  economic  troubles  are 
over  by  any  means.  But  there  Is  a  change 
in  the  making.  That  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
change  for  the  better.  I  have  no  doubt. 

What  America  must  do  now  is  to  gather 
all  its  forces  fcjr  a  new  offensive  to  promote 
an  early  upturn  and  renewed  economic 
growth  that  is  vigorous  and  sound.  No  sin- 
gle person  and  no  sinfrle  group,  however 
wise  and  well  informed,  can  name  the  day 
or  the  week  when  that  upturn  will  begin. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
of  the  adju.«tment  which  a  free  economy 
experiences  from  time  to  time  has  already 
occurred. 

From  this  point  on.  the  conscious  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people — together 
with  resultant  actions — can  make  the  differ- 
ence in  lifting  the  economy  to  higher  and 
higher  levels. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  wisdom,  the 
veniures(jmeness.  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
business  leadership  are  put  to  the  test. 

We  have  about  caught  our  breath. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  oxygen 
supply. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  to  get  climbing  again? 

EMPHASW  ON   PRrS'ATE  ACTION   IS  APPROVED 

The  emphasis  of  this  conference  Is  on 
private  action,  and  rightly  so.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  Job  of  recovery  is  a  Joint  effort 
In  which  business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  farm 
leaders,  professional  leaders,  consumers,  to- 
gether with  government,  must  play  a  part. 

I  could  not  in  good  conscience  come  here 
tonight  and  call  on  you  as  businessmen  to  do 
your  full  part  unless  I  felt  confident  that 
the  Government  was  fiUly  alert  to  its  own 
responsibility. 

Government,  while  It  cannot  gtiarantee 
prosperity,  has  a  continuing  responsibility  in 


times  like  these  to  'use  its  powers  to  help 
counteract  recession.  It  has  a  duty  to  al- 
leviate human  hardship  and  protect  our 
human  resources,  to  help  promote  an  upturn 
In  production  and  employment,  and  to  help 
build  a  solid  foundation  for  long-term 
growth . 

All  this  it  should  seek  to  do  in  a  way  that 
strengthens  the  vitality  of  our  private-enter- 
pri.se  system,  and  that  Includes  safeguard- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  currency. 

Carrying  out  this  responsibility,  your  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  over  a  period  of  many 
months  in  many  ways  to  cotinter  the  reces- 
sion and  foster  recovery.  Let  me  cite  the 
main  items  in  this  record  of  action. 

F.rst.  the  Independent  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  increased  the  availability  of 
credit  and  has  helped  reduce  Its  cost  to  bor- 
rowers. 

Second,  a  series  of  actions  starting  last 
August  has  been  taken  to  promote  private 
housing  construction  and  to  step  up  activity 
in  such  fields  as  urban  renewal  and  college 
housing. 

Third,  measures  have  been  taken  toward 
accelerating  approved  public  construction  in 
many  categories,  such  as  post  office  modern- 
ization, water  resource  projects,  hospitals 
and  highways.  The  accent  has  been  on  the 
speeding  up  of  going  or  authorized  work  on 
needed  facilities.  I  am  determined  not  to  get 
t>oggcd  down  in  a  slow-starting,  emergency 
public  works  program,  which  would  provide 
a  minimum  of  Jobs  now  and  a  maximiun  of 
budgetary  headaches  in  the  years  ahead. 

RECKLESS     EXPrNDITiniE     HELD     SELF -DEFEATING 

One  tru'h  we  should  always  hold  before 
our  eyes:  Recklets  expenditure  in  the  name 
of  economic  stimulation  Is  both  wrong  and 
self-defeating. 

Fourth,  steps  have  been  taken  to  accel- 
erate markedly  procurement  for  needed  de- 
iense  and  civilian  requirements. 

Fifth,  recommendations  have  been  made 
to  Congress  to  deal  with  special  problems. 
An  example  is  my  proposal  of  March  25  to 
provide  temporary  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits. 

This  proposal  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  relieving  human  hardship 
arising  from  the  recession.  There  can  be 
arguments  about  the  details,  but  there  is 
no  arguing  about  the  personal  anxiety  and 
hardship  that  this  proposal  will  alleviate. 
We  need  its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  another  area  of  policy  that  has 
aroused  Intense  interest,  both  In  and  out  of 
government.      That    is    taxation. 

Everyone  In  this  country  is.  I  know,  con- 
cerned about  taxation.  We  would  like  to 
achieve  Improvements  in  the  tax  structure. 
We  would  like  to  as.sume  maximum  equity 
In  the  tax  burden.  We  would  like  to 
achieve  further  simplification.  We  would 
like  a  tax  structure  which  least  interferes 
with  sound  economic  growth. 

Tlie  timing  of  such  changes  always  poses 
problems.  During  periods  of  high  business 
activity  and  high  employment  there  Is  con- 
cern with  Inflationary  effects.  In  a  time 
like  the  present,  with  its  rising  Government 
expenditures,  we  are  psirticuiarly  sensitive 
to  tax  burdens,  but  there  is  likewise  great 
concern  with  the  future  Impact  of  increas- 
ing future  deficits. 

DECISIONS      PROMISED      IN      FIELD      OF      TAXATION 

After  consultation  with  Congressional 
leaders,  certain  decisions  will  shortly  be 
taken  In  the  field  of  taxation.  They  will  be 
made  In  the  light  of  the  latest  information 
regarding  the  economic  situation  and  with 
a  full  evaluation  of  the  probable  short-  and 
long-range  consequences.  This  matter  of 
taxation  Is  so  important  to  the  American 
people  that  by  no  means  should  It  be  the 
subject  of  political  competition. 
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While  we  are  talking  of  Government  activ- 
ity, we  cannot  forget  defense  reorganization, 
nnuiual  aid  and  world  trade. 

Through  our  security  establishment,  we 
help  produce  the  confidence  essential  to 
prosperity  at  home.  Through  our  mutual- 
aid  program  we  help  other  Free  World  na- 
tions develop  their  strength  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  defense  establishments  against 
Communist  threats.  In  order  to  bring  the 
economic  Improvement  that  8p>ells  hope  for 
their  people.  And  through  expanding  world 
trade  we  Increase  Jobs  at  home  and  economic 
strength  here  and  abroad.  In  these  three 
vital  areas  we  need  decisive  Congressional 
action. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  field  of  private 
business  action. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  underlying 
purpose  and  accomplishments  of  this  con- 
ference. Business  leaders  have  been  report- 
ing precisely  what  they  and  their  Industries 
are  doing  In  creating  new  products  and 
designs,  reducing  costs,  modernizing  plants 
and  facilities,  and  merchandising  more  effec- 
tively. 

All  this  will  create  new  and  better  Job 
opportunities.  These  reports  show  that 
American  businessmen  are  engaged  more 
and  more  In  the  best  kind  of  creative  com- 
petition— Investing  their  resources,  their 
ambitions,  their  Imaginations  and  themselves 
to  build  stronger  positions  for  their  com- 
panies. Thus  they  will  help  build  a  stronger 
America  and  a  stronger  Free  World. 

They  do  this  because  they  are  deeply  con- 
vinced of  this  plain  trvith  alxjut  American 
life. 

Achievement  and  progress  cannot  be  cre- 
ated for  our  people;  they  can  only  be  created 
by  our  people. 

Americans  would  have  It  no  other  way. 
Our  future  Is  In  our  own  hands.  Our  pros- 
pects are  limited  only  by  our  vision  and  by 
our  exertions. 

Our  economy  has  always  moved  ahead  to 
set  new  records  after  every  period  of  pause 
or  recession  In  our  history. 

It  will  do  so  again. 

CAN     NEVER     PEPTALK     WAY     TO     PROSPERITT 

One  salient  fact  should  be  clear.  We  can 
never  peplalk  our  way  to  prosperity.  No 
one  here  Is  proposing  that  we  try.  We  are 
simply  suggesting  that  bvislnesses  do  what 
Is  clearly   In  their  own   Interest. 

We  are  suggesting  further,  that  It  be  done 
In  the  time-honored  American  way  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-starting  Initiative.  Our 
economy  has  grown  strong  because  our  peo- 
ple have  made  Jobs  for  each  other  and  have 
not  relied  on  the  Government  to  try  to  do 
it  for  them. 

What  Is  our  economy  anyway? 

Emphatically  our  economy  is  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Congress,   or   the   White   House. 

This  Nation  of  43  million  families,  174 
million  people — what  we  all  think  and  what 
we   do— that   is  our  economy. 

Our  economy  Is  the  resxilt  of  millions  of 
decisions  we  all  make  every  day  about  pro- 
ducing, earning,  saving,  investing,  and 
spending.  Both  our  individual  prosperity, 
and  our  Nation's  prosperity,  rest  directly  on 
the   decisions    all    of    us    are    making    now. 

This  conference  has  been  concerned  with 
guides  for  such  decisions  by  business.  Let 
us  look  at  a  few. 

The  first  is  this:  The  best  hope  of  con- 
tinued progress  and  growth  Is  for  busliiess 
to  keep  offering  the  American  consumer 
something  better.  This  means  to  create 
better  values. 

Creating  better  values,  in  turn,  calls  for 
vigor  and  imagination  in  forging  ahead  with 
new  and  Improved  product  developments, 
and  In  product  and  market  research. 

In  a  free  economy,  people  do  not  always 
buy  Just  because  they  have  money.  Tlielrs 
IS    the    sovereign    right   of    choice.      One    of 


the  hopeful  developments  of  recent  years  la 
that  new  knowledge  Is  rapidly  being  accumu- 
lated ab<:>ut  the  aspirations  and  wants  and 
motivations  of   our  people. 

Many  businesses  are  extending  their  re- 
search activities  further  Into  these  fields  in 
order  better  to  find  out  what  people  want, 
and  how  protlucts  can  better  be  adapted  to 
their  customers'  needs  Thus  businesses  can 
serve  us  all  better.  These  vital  activities 
should   be   Intensified. 

ONE      GREAT     CHALLENGE      MET     SUPERBLT      WELL 

One  great  challenge  that  our  economy  has 
always  faced,  and  met  superbly  well,  is  this: 
To  produce  the  most  g(.K)d.  as  well  as  the 
most   goods,    for    the   benefit   of   the    people. 

The  second  guide  to  business  action  has 
to  do  with   Inventories. 

We  have  reports  of  some  manufacturers 
and  distributors  who  are  going  along  on  a 
hand-to-mouth   Inventory   basis. 

One  businessman  told  me  recently  that 
this  kind  of  timidity  had  been  bad  business 
for  him.  He  was  convinced  th.it  It  had 
caused  him  to  lose  .sales.  Another  told  me 
that  his  company's  policy,  back  In  1949,  of 
letting  inventories  fall  beluw  normal  re- 
quirements left  It  vmable  to  keep  up  with 
its  competitors   when    the   upswing  came. 

The  guide  In  this  Inventory  question  seems 
a  commonsense  one:  Buy  to  normal  require- 
ment*.    Is  that  gocxl  business? 

Closely  related  is  a  third  problem,  that  of 
Investment   In   plant   and   equipment. 

Now,  no  one  Is  going  to  urge  a  business 
with  ample  capacity  to  add  more  faciiities 
Just  because  It  might  be  good  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  the  4  3  mil- 
lion individual  businesses  In  this  country 
feel  that  they  do  not  need  some  moderniza- 
tion or  improvement.  First,  they  ex[)ect  to 
create  better  values  for  better  business  to- 
day: Likewise,  they  want  to  get  ready  to 
win  their  full  share  of  the  unprecedented 
markets  that  certainly  Me  ahead.  Many  of 
these  companies  are  doing  these  things  now, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  now  la  a  good 
time  to  get  them  done. 

What  time  could  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent for  making  these  outlays?  Money  and 
materials  are  more  readily  available  today, 
and  In  many  cases  on  better  terms,  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time— or  th.m  they 
may  be  for  some  time. 

COVER.NMhNT    FOLLOWS    SIMPLE    RUL«, 
HE    SAYS 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Government  is 
following  this  simple  rule:  For  purchases 
and  Investments  which  must  be  made  any- 
way, acting  now  makes  sense  for  the  Ciov- 
ernment,  and  It  gives  the  economy  a  lift 
when  it's  most  helpful.  I  suggest  that  there 
are  numerous  opportunities  for  private  busi- 
ness profitably  to  adapt  the  same  principle 
to  Its  operations. 

My  fourth  comment  is  on  prices. 

No  feature  i>t  America's  economic  life  has 
been  more  at  the  heart  of  our  rapidly  rising 
and  widely  shared  levels  of  living  than  the 
daring  of  this  Nation's  businesses  In  pricing 
for  volume  and  taking  their  chances  on 
profits. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  policy  has  char- 
acterized our  most  profitable  Industries  If 
we  are  to  maintain  the  vigor  and  vltaiity  of 
our  free  economy  this  drive  for  the  widest 
possible  markets  must  continue.  A  price 
policy  designed  to  bring  Increasing  volume 
should  be  nothing  short  of  an  article  of 
faith  for  every  businessman. 

My  fifth  observation  Is  this:  The  economic 
recovery  and  growth  we  bring  about  must 
take  the  form,  not  of  higher  costs  and  prices, 
but  of  more  production  and  more  Jobs. 

Let's  be  realistic.  If  as  earners  we  obtain 
such  large  Increases  In  our  Incomes  each 
year  that  the  costs  of  production  move  always 
upward,  then  as  customers  we  will  find  only 
higher  price  tags  In  the  stores. 


The  American  people  believe  In  good 
wages,  both  In  private  and  public  employ- 
ment. Good  wages  reward  effort  and  buUd 
markets  But  the  American  people  are  going 
to  be  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
sitting  at  every  bargaining  table  to  see 
whether  the  wai<e  settlemetit  and  subsequent 
price  decisions  are  consistent  with  a  stable 
dollar,  or  whether  they  mean  another  dismal 
sequence  of  ever-rising  costs  and  prices. 

CONSUMra     WAGE-PRICE     STAKE     IS     EMPHASIZED 

Inequities  In  the  wage  structure  must,  of 
course,  be  sdJVLsted  But  consumers  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  less  and  less  value 
per  dollar  of  price,  which  Is  the  Inevitable 
result  of  less  and  less  production  per  dollar 
of  cost. 

If  businessmen  and  labor  union  leaders 
forget  these  truths,  the  consumer  will  re- 
mind them  In  ways  that  are  clear  and  pain- 
ful And  In  the  process  the  whole  economy 
will  suffer.  Theee  are  not  theoretical  con- 
siderations They  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
specific    Industries    today 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  g(x>d  time  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  some  dangerous  rigidities  of  thought 
and  jx)llcy  have  not  been  settling  In  on  us 
in    recent   years 

There  u.sed  to  be  a  periodical  feature  en- 
titled. "We  nominate  for  oblivion  " 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  ideas  that  I  would 
like  to  nominate  for  oblivion 

The  Idea  that  the  consumer  Is  not  price- 
conscious  any  more. 

The  notion  that  without  paying  the  piper 
In  higher  prices,  we  can  as  a  nation  overpay 
ourselves   for  what  we   prcxlucc 

The  Idea  that  management  can  be  lax 
about  costs  without  pricing  its  product,  not 
only  out  of  foreign  markets,  but  out  of  the 
American  market  as  well. 

The  idea  that  large  annual  wage  Increases 
can    be   regarded   as   a  matter   of  course 

The  delusion  that  more  rigid  farm  con- 
trols and  larger  surpluses  to  dispose  of  at 
taxpayer  expense  can  lead  to  a  prosperous 
farm  economy. 

The  notion  that  we  can  export  without 
Importing. 

The  doctrine  that  a  competitive-enterprise 
economy  can  be  free  of  all  loss,  failure,  and 
disappointment,  and  that  Government  can 
take  all  the  bumps  out  of  the  road  of 
business. 

ILLUSIONS  DECLARED  THREATS  TO  RECOVERY 

All  these  and  similar  Illusions  are  threats 
to  that  resiliency  which  enables  private  en- 
terprise to  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions. 
More  than  that,  they  are  threats  to  recovery 
and  Ui  our  capacity  to  achieve  a  vigorous 
and  orderly  economic  growth.  I  once  more 
nominate  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of 
them  for  oblivion. 

Three  years  ago  last  October,  I  discussed 
the  sute  of  the  economy  In  an  address  at 
the  Furrestnl  memorial  dinner  In  Washing- 
ton. As  you  will  recall,  that  was  also  a 
period  of  some  uncertainty.  Crosscurrents 
were  evident  Unemployment  had  risen. 
Output  was  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Dire  predictions  filled  the  air. 

On  that  occasion,  I  urged  that  we  take 
the  long  view,  venturing  the  opinion  that 
ours  could  be  a  $500  billion  economy  within 
a  decade  If  we  were  wise  in  our  policies.  I 
meant  to  be  conservative  In  my  estimate. 
It  is  cle.ir  now  that  I  was. 

We  see  all  arotmd  us  evidence  that  Ameri- 
cans share  this  confidence  in  our  economy's 
long-run  expansion.  It  rests  upon  solid 
facts  like  these: 

Our  population  is  burgeoning  at  a  rate  of 
3  million  Americans  a  year.  That  Is  equiva- 
lent to  adding  a  Kentucky  to  the  Union 
every  12  months. 

Even  In  this  recession  year,  business  ts 
spending  more  than  »30  billion  to  maintain 
prodvictlve  equipment,  expand  capacity,  and 
provide  for  the  creation  of  new  products.     In 
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the  last  6  years  these  o\  tlays  have  reached 

the  staggering  sum  of  mo:  e  than  $150  billion. 

State  and  local  governinents  are  spending 
nearly  HO  billion  each  year  for  new  schrKils, 
better  streets,  and  the  ether  facilities  that 
our  people  want  and  neec. 

Nowhere  Is  this  faith  I  i  the  future  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  17  billion  which  will 
be  spent  by  Industry  on  research  and  develop- 
ment this  year — outlays  tliat  have  been  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year.  The 
wonders  of  recent  yeais — nuclear  energy, 
miracle  drugs,  synthellfs.  electronics — will 
be  dwarfed  by  new  won<:er8  to  come. 

TKRER    MILLION    OrTTING    R  :ADY    POR    TOMORROW 

Tixlay  3  million  of  our  >oung  people  are  in 
colleges  and  unlversltle; .  prei)arlng  them- 
selves for  the  ojjportunltles  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  now  moving  for'Jiard  swiftly  on  tlie 
vast  hlKhway  program  wh  ch  I  propxjsed  a  few 
years  ago.  It  will  provtd"  a  41.000-mlle  n:i- 
tionwlde  system  of  new  snd  improved  high- 
ways for  the  rapidly  enlnrj  ing  volume  of  traf- 
fic generated  by  our  rxiianJIng  economy. 

After  60  years  of  indec.slon,  the  great  St. 
Liiwrence  seaway  i)roJect  is  moving  toward 
completion  In  the  field  of  aviation,  plnns 
are  well  advanced  to  receive  the  Jet  age. 
Abroad,  prospects  of  new  markets  lu-e  openii.g 
to  our  trade 

In  short,  the  future  Is  bursting  with  vital- 
ity and  promise:  it  Is  welcomed  by  rising 
aspirations  of  our  peop  e:  our  advancii^.g 
priKluclivlty  to  meet  thos-'  expectatUjns:  the 
vast  areas  of  new  enjoyment,  utility,  and  ad- 
venture oi)ened  up  by  s;ientiflc  advances; 
tlie  growth  of  schools.  /lospitals.  research 
centers,  the  rapid  strides  in  wide  sharing  of 
personal    Income,    educaton.    and    security. 

The  question,  then,  is  g<Jing  to  be— not 
one  of  surmounting  our  Drotalems— but  one 
of  rising  to  our  opportuni  ies. 

But  remember:  The>«e  are  fast -moving 
tmies.  The  lalnthenrted  and  the  doubters 
who  hang  back  today  an-  apt  tomorrow  to 
be  trampled  In  the  rush  (  f  progress  It  has 
been  the  tough-minded  optimists  whom 
history  has  proved  right  in  AiiK-rlca.  It  Is 
still  true  In  our  time. 

The  economy  of  the  Arierlcan  people  has 
served  this  Nation  faithfully  and  well.  It 
stands  as  living  evidence  of  the  toll  of  this 
generation  and  those  whc  have  gone  l>efore. 
It  has  yielded  the  mater. al  counterpart  to 
the  dignity  that  U  every  American's  birth- 
right 

It  has  afforded  not  only  material  comfort, 
but  the  resources  tr)  pro  ide  a  challenging 
life  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit.  It  has 
provided  the  strength  to  make  our  homes 
secure  against  those  who  would  attack  us 
and  de.'-troy  cur  wpy  of  life  It  has  given 
us  the  means  to  work  unceasingly  for  a 
Just  and  Lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

All  this  we  can  keep  Mid  strengthen  by 
our  faith  and  by  our  exe-tlons.  May  we  .so 
conduct  ourselves  today  tliat.  when  we  look 
back  upon  this  time,  we  can  say:  We  met 
the  test. 


INTERSTATE  SHIPMIuNT  OF  ALCO- 
HOLIC-BEVERAGE ADVEIiTlSING 
Mr  THYE.  Mi-  Pr\sident.  recrntly 
the  Penate  Committee  vr\  Intcrstntc  and 
Foreign  Commerce  concluded  hearings 
on  the  Lanper  bill.  S  582.  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  alcoholic-bevei - 
aee  adverti^intj.  A  large  number  of 
Minnesota  citizens  havo  cxpre.s.';ed  their 
interest  in  the  passage  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Last  year  I  addres.<;e(J  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  WashinrUon  I  Mr.  MacnusonI.  re- 
questing constructive  action  on  the  bills 
before  his  committee  dealing  with  the 
alcohol  problem.    It  wa;  gratifying  wheu 


he  announced  hearings  on  S.  582  in  April. 
The  committee  is  now  considering  what 
fiuther  action  should  be  taken,  in  view 
of  the  information  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  order  that  the  committee  and  other 
Senators  may  know  of  the  interest  of 
many  Minne,sotans  in  this  proposed  leg- 
i.slation,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
my  letter  to  the  chairman  and  repre- 
sentative letteis  and  petitions  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  received 
approximately  360  individual  letters  and 
2,700  sipnatures  on  petitions  from  per- 
sons all  acro.ss  the  State,  indicating 
statewide  interest. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D   C  .  April  23.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Warrfn  Q    Mac.muson, 

Chairman.     Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  United  States 
_    Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Macnoson  :    I   have   received 
considerable    correspondence    from    my    con- 
stituents expressing  an  Interest  in  lepislatlve 
proposals  which  would  affect   lnterst;ite  ad- 
vertising and  trafTic  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  no  action  h.as 
been  scheduled  on  S.  4  or  S.  593  prohibiting 
the  serving  of  liquor  on   airplanes  in  flight 
m  Interstate  commerce,  and  that  no  action 
has   been   scheduled    on   S.   582   which   would 
prohibit  the  Interstate  advertising  of  Intoxi- 
cating tjcverages. 

Any  constructive  action  thnt  your  com- 
mittee may  take  on  tlicse  proposals  would  be 
much  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Thte. 
United  States  Senator. 


Freedom  Free  Evancti  tcal  Church. 

Little  FalLi.  Mitin..  April  30.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Edward  Thye, 
Un.ted  .State.':  Senate] 

Wa.shnigion.  D.  C. 
Dfar  Sir:  In  laht  week's  MinneaiX)liK  Morn- 
ing Tribune.  I  read  of  a  proposed  bill  which 
is  being  considered  to  re-^ulate  interstate 
liquor  adverti.«;lng.  In  view  of  the  serlous- 
ne:is  of  the  liquor  problem  in  our  Ni^tion 
today,  the  most  wholehearted  .support  of 
every  honest-minded  citli'cn  and  Congress- 
man should  be  given  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

That  such  regulation  of  liquor  advertising 
is  s<  rely  needed,  is  vividly  indicattd  by  the 
sinister  methods  which  the  liquor  interests 
use  In  magazines,  n'-wfpapers.  billboards. 
etc.  For  the  siJlritual  and  physical  welfare 
of  our.  young  people.  In  particular,  should 
stich  action  be  taken  in  this  regard.  The 
close  relationship  of  liquor  and  delinquency 
among  our  teen-ngers  should  impress  every- 
one thr.t  somethlnp  must  be  done.  To  con- 
trol advertl.ilng  nf  this  terrible  evil  would 
at  least  keep  It  from  being  so  attractive  to 
the  younger  generation. 

I  urgently  request  your  sincere  support  of 
this  needed  legislation  and  trust  that  many 
of  your  colleagues  In  Congress  will  join  In 
enacting  this  bill. 

"Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  Is  raging: 
and    whosoever    is    deceived    thereby    Is    not 
wise."'     Proverbs  20   1. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oliver  K   Vick.  Pa.ftor. 

Evangelical    tTNrrED 

BRFTHRnN     CHI-RCH. 

Worthington,  Minn.,  April  23.  1058. 
Senator  Ejward  Thye, 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thye:    I  trust  you   will  find 
It   possible   to   vote  for  the  pending   linger 
bill    (."S.  5C2;    when  It  comcii  to  the  Senate 


floor.  This  bill  would  prohibit  advertising 
of  beer,  wine,  and  liquor  of  all  kinds  In 
interstate  commerce. 

Your    vote    In    favor   of   this   bill    will   be 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Wiener. 


Etota.  Minn.,   April  24,  1S58. 
The  Honorable  Edward   J.   Thye, 
The  United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thte:  I  am  writing  you  as 
t  )  my  opinion  on  the  Langer  bill  (S.  582).  I 
feel  that  you  should  vote  yes  for  the  Langer 
bill.  The  advertising  of  Intoxicating  liquor 
tends  to  give  the  American  people  the  Idea 
that  it  is  respectable  and  refined  to  use. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  trafTic  accidents, 
drunkenness,  murder,  and  broken  homes 
are  many  times  the  result  of  liquor.  I  be- 
lieve the  yes  vote  you  cast  for  the  Langer 
bin  will  help  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  home  in  America. 

My    address   Is   Wayne   Riser.   Eyota.   Minn. 
Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  read  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Riser. 

Staples,  Minn  ,  May  14,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J  Thte. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wa.thington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  asking  you  to  vote  for  the 
bill  S.  582.     When  $400  million  is  spent  eacV 
year  for  liquor  advertising  I  think  we  should 
do  something  about  It. 

a;.*:©  bill  S    4 — please  do  what  you  can  to 
enact  this  bill  into  law. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  P.  M  At  WOOD. 


MoORHEAD.  Minn  ,  April  23,  1958. 
Tlie  Honorable  Shnator  Edward  Thye, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Sir:  We  believe  in  a  great  America:  and  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  become  truly 
great,  the  worst  enemy  of  mnnklnd.  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  must  be  controlled  and  eventually 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  The  object  of 
this  letter  Is  to  Inform  you  of  our  stand 
against  liquor  in  every  form. 

Two  bills  S  682  and  S  4  are  musts  In  our 
sight.  These  bills  are  essential  to  help  pro- 
tect our  people  from  the  liquor  industry  and 
hold  down  juvenile  delinquency  In  the 
United  Slates. 

Kindly   vote   for   the    above   bills    and    any 
others  that  will  protect  our  good  people  from 
the  abuses  of  the  liq-ior  traffic. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr    and  Mrs  S   M   Wadleigh. 


St.  Oi.af  Hospital, 
Auitin.  .^finn..  April  29,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  Thye. 

United  States  Senate. 

Wa.''}iinglon.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thye:    It  Is  my  wish   that 
you   will   eagerly  work   to   support   the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

S    582— the  prohibiting  of  the  advertising 
of  liquor. 

Also.  S.  4 — the  prohibiting  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  on   commercial    and  military  planes. 
Thanking  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs   B   F  Watkins. 
P.    S. — Mrs.    Watkins    is   a    patient    in    the 
hospital   because  she  was  knocked  down  by 
a  car.  and  has  asked  help  to  have  this  letter 
written. 


Bellingham.  MrNN  ,  April  15,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J   Thye. 

Washitigtnn .  D    C. 

The    Honorable    Mr     Thte:   I    understand 

that   there  is  t<;  be  a  hearing  on  the  Langer 

bill    (3.  682)    on   the  22d  of  this  month      I 

am  writing  to  urge  you   to  vote  for  a  law 
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that   will   prohibit   b«er  and  liquor   ads   on 
radio  and  television. 

We  are  having  quite  a  number  of  meetings 
In  our  locality  on  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem,  and  law  enforcement  officers,  as 
well  as  nearly  every  one,  are  convinced  that 
the  liquor  and  beer  ads  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, are  the  largest  conjrrlbutors  to  this 
delinquency.  Therefore,  We  urgently  re- 
quest your  wholehearted  support  of  any  law 
that  will  forbid  such  ads. 
Sincerely, 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  C   W.  Moore 


WiLLMAR.  Minn.,  April  21,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thte:  A  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  alco- 
holic-beverage advertising  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Lancer  (S.  582)  Is  pending.  I  know  you 
"  are  Interested  In  how  your  constituency  feels 
about  this  legislation  and  It  Is  for  that  reason 
that  I  write. 

The  public  Is  constantly  being  presented 
with  the  properness  of  drinking  and  never  In 
advertising  with  the  harm  and  degradation 
caused  by  this  evil.  I  am  aware  that  much 
revenue  Is  obtained  from  this  advcrtl-slng 
and  yet  the  worth  of  a  human  body  Is  Im- 
measurable, not  to  mention  the  worth  of 
his  60ul;  surely  these  cannot  be  compared 
Drinking  Is  shown  to  be  so  respectable  and 
harmless  and  often  Is  implied  to  be  the  norm. 
Certainly  when  some  of  this  advertising  Is 
analyzed.  It  Is  downright  ridiculous.  Last 
year,  before  Christmas,  an  ad  was  run  In  a 
leading  magazine  showing  a  bourbon  bottle 
tied  with  a  red  ribbon  and  captioned.  "The 
Season's  Best  "  Tell  me.  Senator,  Is  this 
the  best  the  season  has  to  offer?  Last  year 
an  unprecedented  amount  was  spent  for  liq- 
uor advertising  before  the  holiday  season. 
Why  should  we  be  subjected  to  this  form  of 
propaganda  and  twisting  of  the  meaning  of 
Chrl.stmas?  Whether  we  submit  to  It  or  not. 
It  certainly  Is  an  Insult  to  our  Intelligence 
as  a  Nation — or  maybe  not.  Is  this  Chris- 
tian United  States.'  Maybe  that  should  be 
iin-Chrlsttan. 

You  know  much  better  than  I  that  we  are 
living  In  an  age  which  calls  for  clear  mind.s 
(and  heads) — can  we  Justify  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  evil  which  has  absolutely  no 
social,  moral,  or  economic  value  and  In  the 
end.  damns  the  soul  and  warps  the  body? 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  and  see  here 
an  opportunity  to  stem  the  tide  of  liquor 
which  has  made  us  the  drlnklngest  Nation  on 
the   globe.      What   an    honor. 

I  am  a  hli;h-sch(X)l  teacher  and  a  father. 
Can  we  do  Justice  to  our  coming  generation 
by  subjecting  their  formative  minds  to  the 
glorification  of  this  evil? 

I  am  urging  your  vote  for  this  bill.  and. 
In  any  event,  would  appreciate  knowing  of 
your  decision  In  this  matter.  Yoti  are  the 
only  representative  receiving  a  copy  oX  this 
letter. 

Respectfully, 

Raymond  Hillstrom. 


Whereas  the  glamorous  beer  and  other 
liquor  advertisements  Increase  drinking, 
especially  among  youth  and  nnothers  and 
creates  a  favorable  and  tolerant  public  senti- 
ment toward  the  traffic  and  for  the  use  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages:  and 

Whereas  drinking  Is  the  sole  cau.se  of  alco- 
holism and  the  chief  cause  of  automobile 
tragedies,  broken  homes.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  other  crimes,  Immorality, 
wrecked  lives,  poverty,  suffering.  Insanity, 
suicides,  political  corruption  and  many  other 
deplorable  and  perplexing  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  advertising  of  other  things 
considered  Injurious  to  public  health  and 
morals  is  prohibited  by  law  and  reenforced 
by  public  opinion: 

We.  the  members  of  the  First  English  Lu- 
theran ladles  aid  of  Sacred  Heart,  ^«un  .  at 


their  meeting  April  3.  1958.  do  kindly  reqxiest 
that  you  as  our  representative  support  such 
legislation  as  will  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  beverage  alcohol  advertising  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  to  ban  Its  broadcasting  over 
radio  and  television  and  thereby  reduce  the 
Inducements  and  temptations  to  become 
liquor  minded. 

Mrs.  Lester  Skocbero, 

(And  four  others) , 

EvEiETH  Senior  High  StHooL. 

Eveleth.   Minn  ,   April    28.   1958. 
The  Honorable   Edward  J    Thye, 
Senate    Office   Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Sir:  We  are  students  In  the  Eveleth  Senior 
Hi^h  Scho<il  We  urge  you  to  support  and 
bend  every  effort  you  can  In  working  for  the 
passage  of  S  582  and  S  4.  Pas.sage  of  both 
these  bills  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
young  people  and  adults,  as  well. 

Browning  says  In  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra:  "Let 
age  approve  of  youth."  If  age  Is  to  approve 
of  youth,  the  leaders  and  the  adults  must 
set  good  examples  and  further  legislation 
which  will  help  to  ral.se  the  morals  and 
standards  of  all  citizens  We  feel  that  pas- 
sage of  S  582  and  S.  4  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all.  Please  do  yovir  utmost  to  work  for 
their  passage.  And  do  cast  your  vote  for 
each  one. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M    W    Van  Pittten. 

(And  67  others). 

Hon    Edward  J   Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  urge  you  to  use  your  In- 
fluence to  promote  action  on  S.  4,  the 
Thurmond  bill,  and  use  It  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  committee.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  serving  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  commercial  and  military  planes. 

We  also  ask  that  you  promote  early  action 
on  S.  582.  the  Langer  bill,  prohibiting 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising In  Interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
air. 

Minnesota  voters,  and  American  plane 
riders,  who  have  long  been  asking  for  these 
bills  to  be  passed  In  Congres.s.  now  urgently 
request  that  they  be  enacted  Into  a  law- 
early  this  year. 

Respectfully. 

Jeanette  C    Oreen. 

(And    16   others). 


Warren.  Minn.,  April  25,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J    Thye. 

Was/iington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  following  undersigned 
voters  of  Warren.  Minn  .  wish  to  urge 
your  full  support  of  the  Langer  bill  (S  582) 
to  curtail  liquor  advertising.  We  consider 
most  of  such  advertl;;lng  dishonest,  mislead- 
ing, and  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  our 
youth. 

We  would  also  like  to  have  something 
done  about  all  billboard  advertising  along 
our  highways.  It  spoils  the  scenery  and  en- 
courages accidents. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  A    B.  Brown. 

(And    12   others). 


Petitions  received  signed  by: 
Mrs.    Paul    Bjornstad,    Dulutli.    Minn  ,    and 
615   others. 

Anna  Gordon.  W.  C.  T.  U  .  Duluth,  Minn  , 
and  486  others. 

Mrs    W.  D.  Oakley.  Buffalo,  Minn.,  and  37 
others. 

Reva    Cromllsh,    St.    Paul,    Minn.,    and    U 
others. 

Mr    Oscar  Ledln.   Buffalo,  Minn  ,  and  42 
others. 

Phyllis   Renslnk,    Dawson,    Minn.,    and    18 
others. 


Bethel  Mork,  Dawson,  Minn.,  and  31 
Others. 

Mrs  William  Pool.  Farmlngton.  Minn  .  and 
14  others. 

Mrs  Clarence  Fondell,  Dawson,  Minn  .  and 
47  others 

Mrs  Martin  Bergeland.  Dawson,  Minn., 
and  18  others. 

Mrs.  J.  R  Regelstad,  Wannaska,  Minn., 
and  13  others 

Mr  Ed  legman,  Barnum,  Minn  ,  and  17 
others. 

Mrs  Frances  Oustafson,  Route  2,  Mah- 
towa,  Minn  .  and  25  others. 

Ruth  Flnlfrock.  Barnum,  Minn.,  and  34 
others. 

Mr  H  W  Hughes,  Moose  Lake.  Minn  ,  and 
23  others 

Mrs  Florence  Shutter,  Burtrum.  Minn  . 
and  51  others. 

Mrs.  Olaf  Brenhaug.  Roseau,  Minn  ,  and 
42  others 

Vemer  G  Anderson,  Roseau.  Minn  .  and  27 
others 

Peter  Thieson.  Warroad.  Minn  ,  and  35 
others 

Bertha  M  Hegland.  Roseau.  Minn  ,  and 
44  others. 

Mrs  R.  E.  Denny,  Roseau.  Minn  ,  and  57 
others 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Drown.  Roseau.  Minn  ,  and 

20  others 

Mrs  Kenneth  Stae.  Roseau.  Minn  ,  and  21 
others 

Mr  Emll  P.  Peterson,  Barnum.  Minn  .  and 
26  others 

Mrs  Rleff.  Moose  Lake,  Minn  .  and  20 
others. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Hayland.  Moose  Lake.  Minn  ,  and 
26  others. 

Mrs    Robert  Carroll,  Flnlayson.  Minn  ,  and 

14  others 

Mrs  Tome  Baehre,  Moose  Lake,  Minn., 
and  26  others 

John  B  Nelson,  Sturgeon  Lake.  Minn., 
and  33  others. 

G.  O.  Tolnson.  Cloquet,  Minn  ,  and  15 
others. 

Ruth  Anne  Cavallln.  Two  Harbors.  Minn., 
and  38  others. 

P  L.  Cavallln.  Two  Harbors.  Minn  .  and 
6  others 

Herb  Walberg.  Jr.  Two  Harbors,  Minn.. 
and   25  others. 

Evelyn  Lutz.  Two  Harbors.  Minn  ,  and  61 
others 

Mrs    W    E    Hertel.  Blue  Earth,  Minn  ,  and 

21  others 

Mrs  Donald  Patterson,  Canton.  Minn  ,  and 
9  others. 

Violet  M.  Geary.  Pipestone.  Minn.,  and  27 
others. 

Mrs  Fred  McKay,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn  , 
and  22  others 

Mr  N  E.  Schwartz.  Lake  City.  Minn  ,  and 
5  others. 

Mrs  Sophie  Rasmussen.  Milaca.  Minn., 
and  23  others 

Gerald    H     Sauer     Oak    Park,    Minn  ,    and 

22  others 

Mrs     Vernon    Hedln.    Wright.    Minn  .    and 

31  others 

Mr.  Herbert  D  McDonald,  pastor,  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Mllaca,  Minn  ,  and 
94  others. 

Mrs.  Floyd  Glen,  Cambridge.  Minn.,  and  18 
others. 

Mrs.  Violet  M  Kelley,  Mllaca,  Minn,,  and 
40  others. 

Mr  Nels  Slkerness,  Oak  Park,  Minn  .  and 
19   others 

D  W  Fuller.  Danube.  Minn,  and  21 
others 

Ella  M  Lewis,  Northfleld,  Minn.,  and  13 
others. 

Mrs    Arthur  Benson,  Oak  Park,  Minn  ,  and 

32  others. 

Raymond  C.  EUstrom,  Duluth,  Minn  ,  and 

15  others. 

Mrs.     William     Dahmes,     Redwood     Falls, 

Minn  ,  and  28  others. 
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Mrs.  B  O  Hustad,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn, 
and  18  others. 

Mrs.  Alice  Drackley,  Tracy,  Minn.,  and  17 
others. 

Mrs.  Anna  Frank,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
and  30  others. 

Mrs.  Fritz  Olson,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  and 
6  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Albert  W  H  Anderson,  Two 
Harbors,  Minn  .  and  17  others. 

Ruth  K.  Eklund,  Du.uth,  Minn,  and  21 
others. 

Oscar  W.  Eklund,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  14 
others. 

Paul  A.  Llndgren,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  26 
others. 

Evelyn  Wlngness,  Duluth.  Minn  .  and  26 
others. 

Oscar  C.  Johnson,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  25 
others. 

Mrs.  Elyn  V.  Slme,  Duluth.  Mmn  ,  and  15 
others. 

OrviUe  S.  Petersen,  Saginaw.  Minn  ,  and 
56  others 

Myrtle  Franholt,  Moose  Lake.  Minn  .  and 
22  others. 

H.u-old  W.  Kamppl,  Moose  Lal;e,  Minn  , 
and  25  others 

Mrs  Henry  Horsen,  Barnum,  Minn  ,  and 
26  others 

Mrs  Hattle  J  Smith,  Barnum,  Minn  ,  and 
26  others 

Mrs.  Iver  Iversen,  St  Paul.  Minn  ,  and  14 
others 

Mary  Stachoskl,  Foley,  Mum  .  and  89 
others. 

Herman  Jenson,  Santiago.  Minn  ,  and  22 
Others 

Mr?  E.«ther  Schulz,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  30  others. 

Rev.  V.  A.  Jensen,  Princeton,  Minn.,  and 
32  others. 

Miss  Anna  BJoln,  Crookston.  Minn  ,  and 
16  others. 

Mrs.  Fl  lyd  Margadant,  Minneapolis, 
Mmn  .  and  9  others. 

Miss  Jane  E    Sasse.  and  18  others. 

Mrs.  Glen  K   Eiliot  and  43  others. 


EFFECT  OF  O^L  IMPORTS  AND  COM. 
EXPORTS  ON  WEST  VlRCilNlA 

Mr.  HOBLnZELL  Mr.  President,  the 
coal  indu.stry  cf  my  State  has  a  double 
interest  in  .sc^iur  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  operated  on  a  fair  basis.  Not 
only  is  that  indu.'^uy  interested  in  pre- 
venting exces.sive  imi^orts  of  rc."-iciual. 
Oil,  which  create  unemployment,  but  it 
has  a  very  Rreat  interest  in  coal  exports. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  coal  mined 
in  \Ve;,t  Virmnia  is  exported  to  Canada, 
Mexico,  Europe,  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  In  1957  some  60  million  tons  were 
so  exported. 

Accordinc  to  the  ofTiciRl  Blue  Book  of 
West  Vncinia.  my  State  produces  90  per- 
cent of  all  ccal  exported  overseas,  as  well 
as  one-half  of  all  coal  t  hipped  to  Canada. 

Naturally,  I  worry  about  the  prosperity 
of  West  Viruinia  when  I  see  that  coal 
export,s  are  down  approximately  30  per- 
cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Exports  de- 
clined about  4.4  million  tons  during  this 
period. 

One  must  examine  the  European  eco- 
nomic situation,  as  well  as  the  trade 
factors  as  they  exist,  to  discover  why 
United  States  exports  to  Europe  are  slop- 
in£?  sharply  downward. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  is  that  ap- 
parently the  economies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope generally  are  booming:,  and  do  not 
reflect  the  downturn  in  the  United  States. 


Second,  while  recently  our  Western 
European  allies  In  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  of  Europe  osten- 
sibly have  rejected  Russian  trade  over- 
tures which  look  toward  the  increased 
use  of  Polish  and  Russian  coals  and  nat- 
ural gas,  it  is  reported  that  individual 
countries  among  our  Western  allies  are 
buying  and  bartering  for  both  Russian 
and  Polish  coal.  Our  allies,  .seemingly, 
are  buying  coal  from  Iron  Curtain 
sources  in  contravention  to  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  the  spirit  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  They  are  choosing  to  be 
customers  of  the  Communist  fuel  source 
rather  than  trading  with  the  United 
Slates,  the  only  other  large  coal  supplier 
in  the  world. 

I  think  that  the  D'^partments  of  State 
and  Commerce  and  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  should  explain 
this  apparently  anomalous  situation. 
Accordingly,  today  I  have  addressed  a 
letter  to  these  three  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners 
and  mineov.ners  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
asking  them  to  correct  me  if  mj'  facts 
are  wrong,  and,  if  they  are  not,  to  try 
to  persuade  our  allies  to  cease  discrimi- 
nating against  American  coal. 

Polish  and  Russian  coal  sales,  natu- 
rally, are  subsidized  by  those  Govern- 
ments. I  am  told  that  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  been  buying  bituminous 
coals  from  Poland. 

The  Bureriu  of  Mires  export  data  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1358  shew  the  shrink- 
age of  exports  to  various  European  na- 
tions. I  should  like  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the.'-e  losses  of  markets  to  the  United 
States  coal  indu.siry  represent  purchases 
of  Russian  and  Polish  coal,  and  to  what 
extent  these  !os.'es  have  b:en  cau.'^ed  by 
the  internal  trade  restrictions  of  those 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  showing  United  States  bitumi- 
nous coal  exports  to  Europe,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

United    Slatri    bituminoiis    coal    exports    to 
Europe,  1st  quarter 
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'  Kxrliidp.s  transslilptni'iils  through  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam,    (."^pf  footnote  2.) 

'  Approximately  44  i»erc«>nt  of  the  tonnaee  fxported 
from  the  I'nited  ."^tates  in  1957  was  Irans.-iliipped  to  otiier 
Kuro[H'an  destinations— .\u.';triu,  Kraiice.  West  tier- 
many,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kiugdom. 


RESIGNATION    OP    MAXWELL    M. 
RABB 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, May  16,  saw  the  conclusion  of  more 
than  5  years  of  service  by  Maxwell  M. 
Rabb  as  the  first  aide  appointed  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Presideni's  Cabinet. 
Max  Rabb  recently  was  described  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  York  Journal  American 
as  an  exceptional  public  servant.  These 
are  indeed  the  finest  words  of  tribute 
which  could  be  bestowed  upon  any  one 
individual  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  government.  They  express 
devotion,  conscientious  service,  and 
accomplishment.  Max  Rabb  rates  high 
praise  for  all  of  them. 

Born  in  Boston  48  years  ago.  Mr.  Rabb 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  in 
the  cla.ss  of  1935,  and  since  that  year  has 
been  a  member  of  both  the  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Federal  bars.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  naval  lieutenant,  attached 
to  the  amphibious  forces.  Following  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  after  a  period  of 
service  as  legal  consultant  to  Defense 
Secretary  Forrestal,  he  returned  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  in  Massachusetts.  An 
early  Eisenhower  stalwart.  Max  Rabb  in 
1951  and  1952  was  executive  secretary  to 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  call  General  Eisenhower  to 
political  responsibility,  and  then  to  nom- 
inate and  elect  him  President  of  the 
United   Slates. 

Mr.  President,  traditionally  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  in  addi- 
tion to  being  Department  heads  in  their 
own  right,  have  served  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive as  advisers  and  as  a  sounding  beard 
on  matters  of  national  policy.  The  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  was  created 
during  the  first  year  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  work  at  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cafcinet  levels,  to  lessen  the  increasing 
burdens  placed  upon  the  President,  and 
to  maintain  among  Cabinet  officials  an 
appreciation  of  points  of  view  beyond 
the  ccnfmes  of  their  own  departments. 
Max  Rabb  pioneered  thnt  job,  and  has 
discharged  his  responsibilities  in  such 
splendid  fashion  that  he  has  won  the 
approbation  of  his  own  party,  the  oppo- 
sition party,  the  public,  and  the  press. 

In  furtherance  of  his  duties  as  Cabi- 
net Secretary,  Mr.  Rabb  has  prepared 
meeting  agenda,  position  papers  on  the 
issues  at  hand,  briefed  officials  at  the 
sub-Cabinet  level,  and  has  followed 
through  on  implementation  of  Cabinet 
decisions.  In  general,  he  has  been  the 
silent  partner  in  making  the  Govern- 
ment machinery,  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
run  smoothly — no  mean  task. 

Max  Rabb  has  also  been  a  most  active 
partner,  with  a  passion  for  anonymity, 
in  achieving  advances  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Among  the  major  steps  for- 
ward, in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  in  which 
he  had  a  significant  role  have  been : 

Removing  the  blight  of  racial  segre- 
gation from  our  National  Capital  City; 

Establishment  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contracts,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  oiu-  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

Establishment  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Government  Employment 
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Policy,  which  seeks  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate racial  discrimination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  service; 

Elimination  of  segregation  In  naval 
shipyards  at  Charleston,  S.  C ,  and  Nor- 
folk. Va.: 

Integration  of  our  Armed  Forces;  and 

Ending  of  segregation  in  47  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Max  Rabb  has  also  played  a  very  con- 
siderable part  in  developing  proposed 
legislation  and  administration  policies 
bearing  on  immigration  and  refugee 
problems,  including  the  Rcfupee  Relief 
Act  of  1953;  admittance  of  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  following  the  1956 
Budapest  uprising;  and  Public  Law  316, 
which  was  enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  Rabb  now  leaves  Washington  to 
return  to  the  private  practice  of  law. 
He  will  be  missed  in  Washington,  now 
that  he  has  left  active  duty  here.  But  I 
welcome  him  as  a  new  and  di.stmguished 
constituent  and  resident  of  the  Empire 
State.  Indeed.  Max  Rabb  has  been  an 
exceptional  public  servant.  None  of  us 
could  wLsh  for  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
can of  May  11.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Maxwell  Milton  Rabd:  Ike's  "Odd  Job  Man" 
A  Trail  Blazer 

(By  Ed  Edstrom) 

An  exceptional  public  servant  Is  leaving 
an  exceptional  Job  next  Friday.  He  is  Max- 
well Milton  Rabb.  the  first  Secretary  to  the 
President's  Cabinet  In  United  States  htstory. 

Rabb  has  played  an  anonymotis  role  but 
he  has  left  a  hlsti^rlcal  Imprint  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  Cabinet.  And.  as  President  Elsen- 
hower's "odd  Job  man,  "  he  has  a  number  of 
BccompUshments  In  the  held  of  civil  rltihts. 

Shortly  Hfier  rrcsldenl  Eisenhower  took 
Office  he  created  the  poet  of  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet  and  Rave  It  to  Rnhb,  Prewldent  after 
Prenidwnt  h>\m  held  Ctibinet  meetlnits  frrr 
Wti»<^h  there  were  no  fjvernn  preparation, 
Ciibin«rt  omom  wtMn)\y  don't  care  tttrmt  %tyy 
j/robl#fn»  e»cfp'   tl(<  ir  own, 

NHbb  rhMr>K«<l  hII  ihl«  and  mi*d«  «  rent 
cniTibuiioa  to  Amort/fini  p'4iii(ul  *<  ion/:* 
Ha  H'lt  up  Mn  Mi<«<nd.t  htfnrt  eucU  tnoeltntf 
to  elimltirtfe  trlviii  H«  clrciilnled  p'W.ltlou 
imper*,  giving  the  pf  m  tmd  con*  of  tach  iMue, 
V)  eiwh  Cabinet  oftl'-er. 

After  eBch  meeting.  Rabb  met  with  top- 
flight deputies  from  each  departnient  and 
t^)ld  them  what  the  acore  was  to  make  cer- 
tain Cabinet  decUions  were  carried  out. 
Htutus  report*  also  keep  Cabinet  offlcers  on 
their  toes, 

"It  made  each  member  part  and  parcel  of 
every  Cabinet  decision,"  Rabb  said.  "The 
Cabinet  works  as  a  team  Instead  of  as  Indi- 
vidual department  heads.  And  they  use 
their  exjjerlence  as  former  Senators,  rov- 
ernora,  educators,  or  bublncasmen  to  make 
these  team  findings." 

Even  former  New  Deal  adviser  Tcimmy 
"The  Cork"  Corcoran  compUnnented  Rabb  on 
Streamlining  this  "personal  wrestling  match 
with  chaos." 

Rabb  made  no  civil  war  out  of  civil  rights. 
He  carried  out  the  administration  wish  to 
desegregate  the  Nations  Capital  not  by  court 
fights  or  loud  statements.  To  desegregate 
the  movl«  houses,  for  «iample.  he  worked 
quietly  with   movle-lndustry  leaders. 

His  affability  and  energy  were  put  to  heavy 
strains  In  long  after-bour  sessions  wltU  Con- 


gressmen but  he  ended  segregation  In  the 
military.  It  was  the  same  la  the  passage  of 
the  very  controversial  Relugee  Relief  Act  oX 
1953. 

Rabb's  reylgnatlon  drew  personal  tribute 
on  the  Senate  floor  from  Democratic  Sen- 
ators as  diverse  as  MANsmLO,  NrcoExccB, 
and  Stmiktcton  as  well  as  Rppubllcans.  Sig- 
natures on  farewell  letters  read  like  'Who's 
Who"  of  Washington. 

Rabb  was  born  In  Boston  on  September 
28.  1910.  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
La*  School.  Before  World  War  II.  he  wac 
sf'cretary  to  Senator  Lodge  and  later  Senator 
Weeks,  now  Commerce  Secretary.  In  the  war 
he  was  a  Navy  lieutenant.  Afterwards,  hs 
was  legal  consultant  to  Secretary  Forrest.il. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  leaders  In  the 
■Ike   fi>r   President"   movement. 

He    Is    married    and    has   four   children. 

Rabb  Is  Joining  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Stroock  &  Stroock  *  Levan.  But  Washington 
probably  will  see  Rabb  again  becaiwe  the 
President's  acceptance  of  his  resignation  said 
he  will  "put  to  good  use"  Rabb's  oflt-r  to 
help  when  needed. 


SPOKANE  VAL1.EY  PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON   AND  IDAHO 

Mr.  JACKFON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
.sume  the  con  ideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1547.  Senate  bill  2215.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley project,  in  Washington  and  Idaho, 
under  FecKral  reclamation  laws. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to:  and  tlie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2215 >  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  con.struct.  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  project, 
WashinRton  and  Idaho,  under  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  which  had  been  re- 
p>orted  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affalr.s,  with  amendments, 
on  patre  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
Insert  "physical  plan  set  forth  In  the", 
and  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Brc  2  C^;ntrpct»  Ir)  repay  that  portion  of 
ths  cost  of  the  Mpokans  Valley  project  which 
In  nil  >catf'<l  to  irrlitntlon  and  asslKiied  to  !>• 
rriviiUI  by  trriijAtl'/n  wator  uaers  (sxcluaivs  of 
*U'h  portion  of  «nld  coat  as  msy  bs  derived 
from  tetnpornry  water  itjf'ply  ron'rarts  t>t 
ffin  n'ht-T  luiutiit*)  Khali  bs  siitersd  Into  puf» 
•  u->i<l  1/  kubksction  (dt,  aertlon  9  of  ths 
r(<<  UitrMiM' n  Project  Act  of  lOritf  1 1>3  Btat, 
llHl)  and  may  provide  that  the  ReuBtml  re« 
payment  obliguttou  shall  b«  spread  In  annual 
tnstallmentH.  which  may  be  varied  as  to  any 
required  annual  payment  In  the  lli?ht  of  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
contracting  organization  to  pny  and  of  water 
supply  and  water  reqvilrement  conditions, 
but  in  number  and  amounts  sattafactory  to 
the  Secretary,  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
75  years,  which  period  shall  be  Inclusive  of 
any  permissible  development  period,  for  any 
project  contract  unit  or  for  any  Irrigation 
block,  if  the  project  contract  unit  l>e  divided 
Into  two  or  more  Irrigation  blocks. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  ln.<;ert: 

8bc.  2.  Contracts  to  repay  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  Bf>okane  Valley  project  whKh 
Is  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  UAstgned  to  t>e 
repaid  by  Irrigation- water  users  (exclusive 
of  such  fwrtlon  of  said  cost  as  may  be  derived 
from  temporary  water-supply  contracts  or 
from  other  sources)  shall  be  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  section  0.  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1030  (53  StaL 
1187),  and  may  provide  that  the  gencnU 
repayment  obligation,  which  In  no  event 
shall  be  less  than  $3,700,(XX),  shall  be  spread 


tn  annual  Installments,  which  may  be  varied 
as  to  any  required  annual  payment  in  ths 
light  of  economic  factors  sffecung  the  ability 
of  the  contracting  organization  to  pay  and 
of  water-supply  aud  water -requirement  con- 
ditions but  in  number  and  amounts,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  50  years,  which  period  shall 
be  exclusive  of  any  pemiisaib'.e  development 
pcrl'^d  fi<r  any  project  unit  or  for  any  Irri- 
gation block  If  the  projocl  contract  unit  be 
divided  Into  two  or  more  Irrigation  blocks. 
Costs  allocated  to  imgAtiou  In  excef.s  of  the 
amount  specified  to  be  repaid  by  the  Irrl- 
gatlon-water  uiers  shall  t>e  returne«l  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  during  a  pr^rlod  of  time 
which  Eh.iU  not  eiceed  the  period  ol  repay- 
ment by  the  lrrlgatl(jn  water  users  by  more 
than  10  years,  from  net  revenues  dcrivi-d  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  dis- 
position of  power  mrtrketed  ttirough  Uie 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  rnacted.  etc  ,  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  supplemental  and  substituted 
Irrigation  water  supply  lor  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley project  In  Washlngt m  and  Idaho  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  exuting  water  service 
facilities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing pursuant  to  the  Fc<lcral  reclamiikllon 
laws  (act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388  and 
acts  amendatory  there<^if  or  su;>plemeutary 
thereto)  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provt}>;<jns  uf  this  act.  Is 
authoriz.'d  to  construct,  reconstruct,  re- 
habilitate, operate,  and  maintain  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Spokane  Valley  project.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  substantially  In  accord 
vfcith  the  physical  plan  set  forth  in  the 
reptirt  of  the  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  d.ited  August  1056.  as  pro- 
poaed  and  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
si',ner  of  Reclamation  dated  March  4  1957, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  March  15.  19J7. 

Sec  2.  Contracts  to  repay  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project  which 
la  allocated  to  irrigation  and  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  Irrlgatlon-water  U)»er8  (exclusive 
of  such  portion  ul  said  co6t  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  temporary  water-supply  contracts 
or  from  other  Hources)  shall  bs  entered  Into 
pumuant  to  subsection  (d>,  section  B  of  the 
Heclamallon  Project  Act  of  1039  (53  Btat. 
1187),  and  may  provide  that  the  general 
repayment  obligati'in,  which  in  no  event 
ahnll  b«  le«a  than  13  700  000.  shall  be  sprea4 
in  annual  installments,  which  may  be  varied 
as  to  any  required  AiihtMl  payment  In  thd 
light  of  economic  tmctof  sflecuttg  ttte  sbli« 
tty  of  tlte  cmiriuilug  orgaiiualiuo  to  p«f 
Slid  of  W4ter-supply  a(Ml  water -raqtiirement 
conditions  but  In  number  and  amount*, 
satisfactory  to  the  Berretary  over  a  i>erlod 
trf  not  more  than  M  year*,  which  period 
•hall  be  ssclvuive  of  any  permUsibla  de- 
velopment period  for  any  pr'ject  unit  or  for 
any  Irrigation  block  If  the  project  contract 
unit  be  divided  Into  two  or  more  Irrlgatloa 
blocks  Coats  allocated  to  Irrigation  In  ex- 
cess of  the  smount  specified  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Irrlgatlon-water  u.-'ers  shall  be  returned 
to  the  reclamation  fund,  during  a  period  of 
time  which  sh.oll  not  exceed  the  period  of 
repayment  by  the  Irrigation  water  users  by 
more  than  ten  years,  from  net  revenues  de- 
rived by  the  Secretary  of  the  IntM'lor  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed  througli 
the    Bonneville    Power    AUmlnl-stratlon. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  tn  b« 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
etims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preftident.  th« 
proposed  Spokane  Vtlley  irrigation  proj- 
ect will  serve  some  10,290  acres  located 
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ea.st  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Including  some 
197  acres  in  Idaho. 

The  development  plan  calls  for  re- 
placing existinR  diversion  works  and  a 
canal  distribution  system  which  were 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
early  1900s.  The  existing  works  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  provide  the  service  needed  for  the 
irrigated  agriculture  of  the  area.  The  ex- 
isting works  could  fail  at  any  lime,  and 
thus  could  threaten  the  entire  economy 
of  the  area. 

Tlie  plan  of  development  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  re- 
place the  existing  works  which  divert 
water  from  the  Spokane  River  with  a 
system  for  pumping  ground  water  from 
a  number  of  wells  and  delivering  it, 
under  pressure,  through  a  closed-pipe 
distribution  system. 

The  eL.imatcd  total  cost  of  the  project 
Is  $5,016,000 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
that  about  26  percent  of  the  cost  will  be 
repaid  from  .surplus  power  revenues  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  pro- 
vision. At  least  14  irrigation  projects 
receive  a.ssistance  from  power  revenues, 
varying  from  6  percent  to  90  percent  of 
the  total  irrigation  costs. 

In  addition  to  these  precedents,  how- 
ever, assistance  for  the  Spokane  Valley 
project  enjoys  a  justification  which  was 
not  involved  in  the  other  projects.  At 
the  present  lime,  the  irrigation  districts 
in  the  proposed  project  have  a  water 
right  under  which  they  withdraw  up  to 
66,584  acre-feel  of  water  a  year  from  the 
Spokane  River.  Under  the  new  project, 
this  diversion  from  the  river  will  be  re- 
placed by  pumping  from  ground  water. 
Thus,  .stream  flow  in  the  Spokane  River 
%i]\  be  enhanced  because  the  lrrt(?atlon 
di.strlcU  will  not  be  exercising  their  right 
to  that  quantity  of  water. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co, 
which  operates  powcr-Keneratlnc  facili- 
ties on  the  Hix)knne  River,  has  recog- 
nized the  lncrra«>cd  feneration  which 
will  be  brouKhl  about  at  ita  plants  be- 
cause of  this  increasrd  strcamflow,  TTie 
company  ha<»  agreed  to  discount  the  dis- 
tricts' annual  power  bill  for  pumping 
purposes  und'-r  the  new  project  to  the 
extent  of  130,000,  or  one-half  of  the 
power  bill,  whichever  u  less,  as  compen- 
sation for  the  beneflu  received  by  the 
company.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  Spokane  River  flows  into  Roosevelt 
Lake,  behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
principal  storage  facility  on  the  Colum- 
bia River;  and  the  added  streamflow 
will  enhance  power  generation  at  all 
downstream  facilities  on  the  Columbia 
River.  The  value  of  the.«;e  benef.ts  to  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  been 
exactly  computed,  but  It  Is  expected  that 
it  will  approximate  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance propcsed  in  the  bill. 

With  assistance  from  power  revenues, 
the  water  asers  will  be  able  to  repay 
within  50  years  the  74  i>ercent  balance  of 
the  cost. 

The  Spokane  area  has  been  hard  hit  by 
unemployment — approximately  12  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  being  idle.  By 
puaranteelng  the  continued  existence  of 
the  irrigated  agriculture  of  the  area,  we 


shall  be  adding  significant  strength  to 
the  entire  economy  of  the  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (S.  2215)  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
events  during  recent  days  have  demon- 
strated that  all  is  not  well  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us.  I  know  that 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
distressed  and  disturbed  at  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  lady  during  their 
visit  to  Latin  America,  and  that  we  are 
thankful  that  both  are  safe  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  that  no  physical  harm  came 
to  them. 

Now  that  emotions  engendered  by  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  calmed,  it  is  in 
order  for  us  to  take  stock,  to  analyze 
some  of  the  underlying  motives  which 
during  recent  weeks  have  caused  such 
violent  demonstrations  in  Latin  America, 
and  soberly  and  thoughtfully  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  repairing  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  traditional  bonds  which 
have  linked  North  America,  Central 
America,  and  South  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  ihe  rioting  and 
violence  which  were  displayed  in  Peru, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia  do  not  reflect 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  those  countries.  However,  they  are 
indications  that  the  concept  of  hemi- 
spheric .solidarity,  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  nearly  a  century,  is  begin- 
ning to  wither,  and  threatens  to  degen- 
erate further. 

Actually,  Mr  President,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  about  this 
situation  are  not  peculiar  to  that  area  of 
the  world.  They  are  found  in  almost 
all  other  underdeveloped  countries,  but, 
as  experience  U  beulnnlng  to  demon- 
strate, have  been  patently  Ignored  by 
those  In  charge  of  formulating  our  for- 
eign policy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  riot*  In 
South  America  and  Central  America  re- 
flect the  so-called  lack  of  consideration 
given  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  of 
MR  when  Uncle  Sam  each  year  passes 
out  his  foreign-aid  bounty.  This  is  an 
oversimplification,  in  my  opinion. 

Basically,  the  diflicultles  confronting 
us  there  fiow  from  one  overriding  fact — 
the  fact  that  a  broad  gap,  a  veritable 
chasm,  exists  between  the  economic 
clas-ses  In  Latin  American  countries. 

The  little  aid  we  have  extended  has 
brought  the  masses  no  visible  improve- 
ment in  their  way  of  life. 

During  the  fall  of  1952,  I  visited  each 
and  every  one  of  the  twenty-odd  Latin 
American  Republics.  I  returned  im- 
pressed by  many  of  the  things  I  saw: 
the  vast  deposits  of  natural  resources, 
the  rising  sense  of  individual  pride 
among  the  people  of  those  countries, 
and  the  desire  of  some  enlightened 
leaders  to  provide  their  people  a  better 
way  of  life.    At  the  same  time,  I  pointed 


out  to  the  Senate,  in  a  report  I  filed 
soon  after  my  return,  that  a  number  of 
of  factors  which  were  operating  would, 
unless  countered,  cause  us  endless 
trouble  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  countries  where  a  chosen  few  live 
in  wealth  and  splendor,  I  found  misery 
and  poverty.  Agitators  were  at  work 
then,  as  they  have  obviously  been  en- 
gaged since  that  time,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  jingoism  and  preaching  a  doctrine 
which  at  one  time  flowered  in  our  own 
country,  and  which  the  historians  now 
call  manifest  destiny. 

Playing  upon  the  desire  of  any  man 
to  provide  a  belter  standard  of  living 
for  himself  and  his  family,  these  agi- 
tators have  now  turned  indigenous  con- 
ditions in  Latin  America  to  their  own 
selfish  ends.  That  they  have  been  able 
to  do  so  with  even  a  small  degree  of 
success  attests  to  the  continued  validity 
of  one  hard,  cold  fact.  That  fact  is 
this: 

Unless  ways  and  means  can  be  found 
to  enable  the  masses  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican people  to  participate  in  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  their  countries,  we  will 
continue  to  reap  a  harvest  of  hatred  in 
Latin  America. 

I  feel  strongly.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  recent  developments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  bring  a  hue  and  a  cry  from 
some  quarters  that  large-scale  eco- 
nomic assistance  shouJd  be  extended  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
solution  to  the  ills  which  plague  United 
States-Latin  American  relationships 
lies  in  merely  writing  Latin  America  a 
larger  foreign-aid  check. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  sort  of 
advice  will  go  unheeded. 

American  foreign-aid  dollars  are  not 
going  to  solve  Latin  America's  problems, 
any  more  than  they  have  solved  the 
problems  of  France,  Lebanon,  and  many 
other  countries. 

It  Is  true  that  Latin  America  cries  out 
for  development— that  Latin  America 
needs  capital,  and  technical  assistance. 
But  Latin  America  Is  well  able  to  he!p 
herself  obtain  these  things,  if  she  desires 
to  do  no.  If  she  does  not  desire  to  do  so, 
large-scale  American  grants-in-aid  are 
not  going  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

What  Latin  America  needs  is  capital- 
private  Investment  which  will  develop 
her  many  untouched  resources. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  right 
now  Latin  America  is  the  recipient  of 
large-scale  private  investment  from  this 
country. 

The  book  value  of  United  States  in- 
vestments in  the  nations  to  the  south  of 
us  has  grown  from  $3  billion  in  1946  to 
approximately  $8  billion  at  the  end  of 
1957. 

The  amount  devoted  to  such  purposes 
has  been  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate 
during  recent  years,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  United  States  investment  in 
1957  alone  amoimted  to  more  than  $1 
billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  cumulative  United 
States  Government  foreign  grants  and 
credits  to  Latin  American  countries- 
through  programs  other  than  military — 
amotmted  to  $1,106,952,000  from  1945 
through  1956 — the  last  date  for  which  a 
complete  breakdown  is  available. 
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This  flgiire  compares  with  the  $57.7 
billion  which  the  United  States  has  spent 
during  the  same  period  for  aid  programs 
all  over  the  world.  In  other  words,  aid 
to  Latin  America  amounted  to  about  2 
percent  of  all  the  assistance  extended 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  1952  I  suggested,  and  I  again  urge 
today,  that  the  Latin  American  nations 
undertake  to  set  their  own  houses  in  or- 
der. This  Is,  and  must  remain,  a  ta.sk 
for  them,  and  them  alone.  The  United 
States,  no  matter  how  well  meant  its  ef- 
forts may  be.  cannot  and  must  not  at- 
tempt to  imipose  its  own  ideas  or  con- 
cepts upon  these  countries.  We  cannot 
tell  them  how  to  conduct  their  own  f- 
fairs  without  invading  their  sovereignty. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  our 
country  should  continue  to  support  gov- 
ernments that  rely  for  their  existence  on 
military  control,  and  which  do  not  reflect 
the  wdl  of  the  people,  expressed  at  fair 
and  free  elections. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated.  Latin 
America  abounds  in  natural  resources, 
including  bauxite,  iron,  copper,  nitrates, 
tui.  lumber,  rubber,  and  a  wealth  of  other 
materials,  which  we  need,  and  which 
Latin  America  need.s  to  sell  in  order  to 
prosper. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  if  the  industrial  wheels  of 
the  United  States  are  to  continue  hum- 
ming: if  we  are  to  continue  our  Indus- 
trial progress,  we  will  be  forced  to  look 
to  the  nations  south  of  us  for  the  raw 
materials  we  so  need.  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  is  truly  a  rich  area— rich 
in  all  the  undeveloped  materials  which 
are  the  raw  food  for  an  Industrial  civi- 
lization. 

If  these  natural  resources  can  be  de- 
veloped in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the 
masses  of  the  people,  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  a  better  way  of  life,  then 
the  good  neighbor  policy  will  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  strengthened,  and  it  will 
flourish. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  Latin  Amer- 
ica today  finds  itself  in  substantially 
the  same  position  as  our  own  country 
was  75  or  a  hundred  years  ago — rich  In 
natural  resources,  but  poor  in  develop- 
ment capital  and  technical  know-how. 

Senators  will  recall  from  their  history 
books  that  our  own  development  began 
with  capital  borrowed  from  European 
countries,  and  with  know-how  Imported 
from  across  the  seas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
domestic  industries  paid  off  the  last  of 
the  many  financial  obligations  incurred 
during  their  infancies. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
Latin  American  nations  can  prosper  as 
we  have  prospered,  without  subjecting 
themselves  to  foreign  domination  or  con- 
trol in  any  degree,  if  they  will  but  em- 
bark upon  a  similar  program  of  self- 
development. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  development  does  not  mean 
exploitation  by  foreign  business,  or  for- 
eign capital. 

Fortunately,  the  Sinclair  fiasco  In 
Mexico  a  generation  ago  marked  the 
high  water  mark  of  American  exploita- 
tion of  Latin  American  natural  re- 
sources. Generally  speaking.  American 
businesses  operating  in  Latin  America 


today  return  to  the  coimtries  fn  which 
they  do  business  a  substantial  share  of 
the  profits  so  derived. 

In  1953,  following  an  extended  In.spec- 
tion  of  Latin  America,  I  recommended 
that  no  United  States  concern  be  per- 
mitted to  do  business  in  Latin  America 
unless  it  agreed  to  share  a  portion  of 
its  profits  with  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  it  operated,  by  way  of 
adequate  taxation. 

I  still  believe  Uiat  such  an  approach 
is  .sound. 

However,  in  addition  to  thi.s.  there 
must  be  a.ssurance  that  this  money  will 
go  to  a.ssist  the  people  who  need  help.  It 
should  be  u;;ed  to  build  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  to  otherwise  improve  the  way 
of  life  of  the  people — as  has  been  done 
in  certain  areas  of  Venezuela.  For  ex- 
ample, around  Lake  Maricaibo — which 
I  'isited  in  1952 — where  oil  df  velopment 
is  taking  place,  and  near  the  iron  ore  de- 
pasits  on  the  Orinoco  River — which  I 
also  visited  in  1D52 — modern  cities,  com- 
plete with  schools,  hospitals,  .sound 
housing,  electricity,  sewerage,  and  other 
up-to-date  conveniences  have  been  built. 

The.se  cities  benefit  the  workers,  but 
they  also  benefit  the  companies  by  pro- 
viding a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which 
to  work,  as  well  as  contented  worker.?. 

What  is  more,  the  wealthy  people  of 
these  Latin  American  nations  who  are 
reaping  vast  profits  from  their  partici- 
pation in  United  States  investments 
must  also  be  required  to  contribute  a 
fair  share  of  those  profits  toward  bet- 
tering the  way  of  life  of  the  masses. 

The  be.st  wny  such  participation  could 
be  assured  would  be  through  the  im- 
position of  reasonable  and  realistic  in- 
come and  other  taxes  by  the  host  coun- 
try on  its  own  citizens — taxes  which 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther exploitation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  by  the  wealthy  classes. 

Unfortunately,  as  foreign  exploitation 
has  declined,  it  has  not  been  accom- 
panied with  a  commensmate  decline  in 
exploitation  from  within. 

Needless  to  say.  if  the  masses  are  still 
being  exploited,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  them  who  Ls  at  fault.  All  the  masses 
know  is  that  while  the  wealthy  grow 
richer  their  lot  Is  not  being  improved. 
Frequently,  foreigners  are  blamed  for 
bleeding  a  country  white,  even  though 
the  fault  lies  not  with  outside  business 
or  outside  capital,  but  with  selfish  in- 
terests within. 

This  was  graphically  demonstrated  a 
few  nights  ago  when  an  American  news- 
caster reported  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  mob  which  rioted  in  Caracas 
said  he  merely  wanted  to  protest  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  taking  Venezuelan 
oil  without  paying  for  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  President,  all  the  oil  com- 
panies which  are  now  operating  in  Vene- 
zuela pay  more  than  half  of  their  in- 
come to  the  local  government  and.  in 
addition  con.struct  roads,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  working  cla.sses. 

United  States  oil  firms  operating  In 
Venezuela  have  generally  conducted 
their  enterprises  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner.  A  large  share  of  their  profits 
remain  within  the  country.  Evidently. 
by    the    time    this    money    has    pas-sed 


through  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the 
politicians,  very  little  is  left  to  trickle 
down  to  the  masses  by  way  of  better 
wages,  good  schools,  adequate  housing, 
and  other  necessities  of  life.  Wherever 
large  An^erican  enterprises  operate  In 
Latin  America  better  schools,  good  hos- 
pitals and  more  roads  are  to  be  found. 
I  hope  that  policy  will  continue  and  will 
expand. 

In  Latin  America  today,  as  during  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  1952,  there  are  found 
two  cla.s.ses  of  people — the  very  rich,  and 
the  very  poor.  In  too  many  cases,  the 
rich  unmercifully  exploit  the  poor,  and 
drain  the  fruits  of  internal  development 
into  their  own  coffers.  There  is  no  effort 
made,  nor  is  there  any  requirement  im- 
po.sed.  to  plough  a  fair  .share  of  their 
earnings  into  programs  designed  to  bet- 
ter the  way  of  life  of  the  ma.sses. 

American  technical  assistance  has.  to 
some  extent,  reversed  this  trend.  We 
have  helped  build  schools,  hospitals  and 
health  centers.  We  have  initiated  pro- 
grams of  di.sease  eradication,  midwifery, 
and  sanitation.  While  these  programs 
have  brought  some  t)eneflt8.  small 
though  they  may  be,  others  have  served 
merely  to  further  enrich  the  ruling 
classes.  Teaching  a  large  lando»Tier 
liow  to  produce  a  crop  more  efficiently 
has  not  brought  any  better  way  of  life 
to  tiio.se  who  till  hLs  lands.  Instead,  the 
landowner  has  merely  been  further  en- 
riched. The  poor  and  miserable  people 
who  do  the  work  are  still  only  one  step 
removed  from  complete  and  absolute 
physical  bondage  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries I  visited  m  1952. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  United 
States  cannot  Inject  itself  into  purely 
local  lAtin  American  affairs — we  cannot 
tell  these  people  how  to  operate  their 
own  governments.  However,  those  of  us 
who  have  long  endorsed  and  sought  to 
foster  Latin  American-United  States 
friendship  can,  I  hope,  offer  •  word  of 
advice  to  our  good  neighbora  to  the 
south. 

This  advice  Is  simple,  and  yet  basic. 

As  the  fruits  of  economic  development 
flow  into  Latin  American  countries,  those 
countries  must  undertake  to  see  that 
these  fruits  are  fairly  and  equitably  dis- 
tributed amont!  the  people.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  domesiic  exploitation.  Just 
as  any  remaining  foreign  exploitation 
must  end. 

As  the  share  of  Latin  America's  profits 
from  the  development  of  their  natural 
resources  increases,  a  larse  part  must  be 
reinvested  in  the  human  resources  of  the 
countries  affected. 

Labor  must  be  adequately  com^pen- 
satcd. 

Education  mu.st  be  postered  and  ex- 
panded. Political  stability  will  never 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance, 
nor  will  contentment  be  made  a  reality 
in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

Domestic  business  must  be  guaranteed 
a  fair  return  on  its  investment,  with  the 
understanding  that  fair  return  is  not 
synonymous  with  greed. 

Public  health  measures  must  lie  broad- 
ened and  the  miracles  of  modern  medi- 
cine made  available  to  tlie  sick. 

Foreign  investment  must  be  welcomed 
and  sought,  with  the  understanding  that 
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here,  too,  there  Is  no  room  for  greed  or 
self-seeking  Interest*. 

With  these  developments  must  come 
opportunities  for  better  housing  for  the 
people,  the  establishment  of  better  labor 
standards,  and  better  transportation,  in 
the  form  of  roads  and  highways,  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  a  rising  standard  of 
living  may  be  made  available  to  tho.se 
citizens  who  dwell  far  from  the  sources 
of  wealth. 

If  these  things  weie  done.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  need  not  fear  the  loss  of 
Latin  American  friendship  or  under- 
standing. Unless  thry  are  done,  vast 
sums  of  money  will  not  bring  us  an  ounce 
of  Latin  American  go)d  will. 


NEED  FOR  PR0TECT70N  OF  DOMES- 
nC  MINERALS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  Great  Falls  Tribune  on  May 
13,  1958,  publLshed  an  editorial  quoting 
some  remarks  made  in  Great  Falls  by 
Democratic  Chairman  Paul  M.  Butler  at 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner.  Mr. 
Butler's  statements  are  especially  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  re.'uial  of  the  V/ays 
and  Means  Committee  to  attach  to  the 
Trade  Treaties  Act  an.endments  which 
would  have  given  a  mrasure  of  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  n  incrals  industry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Ricohd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remark  i. 

Iheie  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BtTi.E»     Scored     Piutini  kt     Hit     on     Ike's 
Neglect  or  Minebs 

It  goes  without  sBVlng  that  attack*  on  the 
oppositiun  by  a  nailonu  party  chairman, 
either  r>cmocrat  or  ltepul>llcan,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  l>e  completely  :ree  from  partisan 
motlvntlon.  But  Democratic  Clialrman  Paul 
M.  Butler  found  a  worthy  target  for  criti- 
cism In  hla  adclreu  to  thi  JefTerson-Jackson 
D.'iy  dinner  here  .Sntiirdny  night. 

The  record  strongly  si  ppurts  Ills  churge 
that  a  large  part  cf  Maiitanas  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  c.iij  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  Elser, howcr  administra- 
tion -ha*  deliberately  deflated  raw  material 
producers." 

Few  would  dispute  that  agricultural  and 
mineral  production  dot  Unate  Montana  s 
economy.  Nor  can  It  be  s  jccessf ully  refuted 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
constantly  and  consistently  put  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  conslderatlo-ia  above  such  con- 
cern as  he  may  have  for  the  dimcultles  In 
the  market  place  of  our  Montana  producers 
of  raw  coiiuiiodltles.  Th<  t  Inck  of  concern 
Is  reflected  moit  severely  by  unemployment 
In  the  mining  Industry. 

Currently  the  farm  situation  has  bright- 
ened but  our  mineral  proJucers  are  still  in 
distress. 

After  prolonged  temporizing,  the  admin- 
istration has  recommended  a  subsidy  "re- 
lief" program  for  which  few  If  any  copper, 
lead,  or  zinc  producers  have  any  enthusiasm. 

The  President  and  his  ac  visors  have  stead- 
fastly opposed  use  oX  el  her  the  distress 
clause  of  the  existing  taiifT  law  or  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  new  tariff  provision 
to  deal  with  the  foreign  raiding  of  our 
domestic  metals  market.  The  reasons  lie 
In  the  Held  of  foreign  political  and  trade 
relations.  These  obviously  are  given  priority 
over  consideration  for  thj  distress  of  the 
western  mining  industry. 

Traditionally  the  Republ  cans  are  the  pro- 
tective   tarlfT    proponents    but    It    has    been 
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left  to  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  lead 
the  fight  for  tariff  relief  to  miners. 

Senators  Mansfield  and  Mltirat.  and  In 
the  Hou.se  Metcalf  and  Anderson,  have  been 
active  in  that  fight.  Mr.  Elsenhower  and 
his  cabinet  advisors  have  supplied  repeated 
obstruction. 


LONG-RANGE  MINERALS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  promising  the  domestic 
mining  industry  a  long-range  minerals 
program.  Last  year  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  sent  to  the  Congress  two 
bills  purporting  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject. One  was  a  tariff  measure  for  lead 
and  zinc.  The  other  was  drafted  in  two 
parts;  title  I  providing  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Defense  Minerals  Explora- 
tion Administration,  and  title  II  provid- 
ing for  totally  inadequate  short-term 
incentive  payments  for  beryl,  chromite, 
and  columbite-tantalite.  Now  Secretary 
Scaton  has  proposed  a  subsidy  plan  for 
copi)er,  lead,  zinc,  fluorspar,  and  tung- 
sten— a  plan  which  is  neither  long  range 
nor  adequate  pricewise.  The  mine  op- 
erators in  Utah  have  characterized  the 
Seaton  plan  as  "hare-brained."  The  re- 
action in  other  sections  of  the  country 
L.  about  as  violent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniraous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  column  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  April  29.  1958,  entitled  "Up 
and  Down  the  Street,"  by  Robert  W. 
Bcrnick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Utah    Mine   Firms'   Chiefs    Scathe   Seaton 

StrssiDY 

(Dy  Robert  W   Bernlck  ) 

■•Hare-brained"  "Ill-conceived."  "A  cup 
of  poison."     "A  starvation  diet." 

Tliese  were  the  terms  the  Utah  mining  in- 
dustry employed  Monday  In  describing  In- 
terlf>r  .Secretary  Fred  Seaton's  program  f(jr 
aid  to  the  lead.  zinc,  copper,  tunggten,  and 
fltjorspar  Induntrles. 

Their  attack  was  aimed  primarily  at  provl- 
sinns  regarding  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  how- 
ever. 

Clark  L  Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  New 
Park  Mining  Co  .  said  that  "in  the  first  place 
the  Interior  Department  Itself  falls  to  recog- 
nize their  own  peril  points  announced  la.st 
year"  fur  the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 

He  said  Seaton  told  Congress  in  1957  that 
lead  ought  to  be  selling  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  17  cents  a  pound  and  zinc  at  14' i 
cents  a  pound.  That  was  before  the  big 
price  break  last  June. 

"Now  he  tells  Congress  that  the  proper 
price  of  lead  Is  14 ''4  cents  a  pound  and  zinc 
12^4  cents  a  pound." 

"Secondly.  Ssaton  still  doesn't  understand 
that  the  American  mining  Industry  doesn't 
want  to  live  off  of  subsidies  and  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  want  a 
permanent  Industry. 

"The  only  way  to  establish  a  permanent, 
taxpaylng  lead-zinc  Industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  with  Import  quotas"  (as  recom- 
mended by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission),  Mr.  Wil- 
son said. 

OBVIOUSLT   dictated  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

"The  Seaton  program  was  obviously  dic- 
tated by  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States.  My  first  reaction  to  the  announce- 
ment is  that  Mr.  Elsenhower,  by  endorsing 
this  plan,  already  has  indicated  he  will  veto 


the  recommendations  for  tariffs  and  import 
quotas  by  the  Republican  members  oX  bU 
own  Tariff  Commission." 

"All  the  Seaton  program  will  do  Is  con- 
demn us  to  another  series  of  stop-gap  actions 
accompanied  by  a  starvation  diet.  No  one 
in  the  Industry  is  going  to  buy  tills."  Mr. 
Wilson  said. 

Another  major  lead-zlnc  company  official 
In  the  area,  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used,  said  the  program  was  "hare-brained 
and  haywire.  Is  this  what  the  Department 
has  spent  all  that  money  on?"  he  asked. 

Charles  D.  Michaelson,  general  manager  of 
the  western  mining  divisions  of  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp.,  said  he  felt  that  plan  at  best 
was  "Ill-conceived." 

"I  cannot  Imagine  what  they  are  trying 
to  accomplish,"  He  p<jinted  out  that  If  a 
given  mine  were  now  closed  down  because 
it  could  not  sell  at  the  present  price  of 
major  base  metals,  "all  It  would  have  to  do 
would  be  offer,  say,  lead  metal  at  5  cents 
a  pound.  As  I  understand  It,  the  Govern- 
ment would  then  pay  him  the  diflference 
between  14''i  cents  a  pound  and  his  sale 
price  of  5  cents  a  pound. 

"All  this  would  do  in  the  long  run  would 
be  to  further  depress  prices.  The  bigger 
the  spread,  the  greater  the  cash  contribu- 
tion  from    the   United    States   Government." 

Mr.  Michaelson  said  he  could  not  "im- 
agine the  United  States  taxpayer  making 
such  contributions  to  Kennecott  Copper. 
Anaconda  Co.  or  Phelps  Dodjre  Corp.."  the 
big  three  copper  prodvicers  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"Giving  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  2'4  cents 
a  pound  for  every  pound  of  copper  they  sell 
to  a  fabricator  at  25  cents  a  pound  isn't 
going  to  Increase  employment  at  our  mines,'* 
hlx.  Michaelson  said. 

COrP  DE    GRACE    FOR    INDEPENDENTS 

He  said  what  was  needed  was  a  spur  to 
the  demand  for  copper. 

Cecil  Fitch.  Jr.,  Eureka.  Utah,  president  of 
the  Chief  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  said  that 
"Seaton  proposes  quotas  for  American 
miners,  but  he's  oppo.sed  to  quotas  for  for- 
eign producers. 

"We've  been  fighting  for  some  kind  of 
equity  for  the  last  10  years.  The  admin- 
istration with  this  kind  of  program  Is  hand- 
ing us  the  latt  cup  of  poison — the  coup  de 
grace  for  Independent  mining." 

The  Utahan  said  the  Chief  had  shut  down 
when  lead  was  15  cents  a  pound  and  wages 
for  miners  at  $16.20  a  day. 

"Now  they  want  us  to  reopen  at  14*4 
cents  a  pound  for  lead  when  mine  labor  Is 
being  paid  »20  a  day.  They  are  offering 
us  less  than  what  we  had  when  we  closed 
down."  Mr.  Fitch  said. 

"This  Seaton  has  dpparently  announced 
there  is  no  further  hope  for  the  American 
western  miner  insofar  as  this  Republican 
administration    Is    concerned,"    he    declared. 

Seth  K.  Droubay.  general  manager  of  the 
United  Park  City  Mines  Co  .  branded  the 
"whole  Seaton  program  a  tie-In  with  the 
International  operations  of  the  big  mining 
companies.  This  subsidy  of  Seaton's  is  not 
lor  the  independei:it  miner.  Most  of  the 
benelit  will  go  to  the  big  producers  who 
have  most  of  their  production  and  get  most 
of  their  profits  from  their  foreign  produc- 
tion. People  like  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  and  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  would 
be  continued  In  business  on  the  foreign  side 
by  foreign  production  and  then  they  would 
have  their  domestic  mines  subsidized  by  the 
Seaton  plan. 

Mr.  Droubay  said  United  Park  City  had 
been  losing  money  for  more  than  a  year  and 
that  "our  labor  unions  are  just  hanging  fire 
waiting  on  a  raise  that  has  been  due  them 
for  4  years.  We  cannot  even  hang  on,  how- 
ever, under  this  State  Department-dictated 
minerals  program.  The  only  reason  United 
Park  City  has  been  taking  these  losses  I5  In 
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the  hop«  that  thfa  administration  would 
take  ua  off  the  hook.  This  isn't  the  way  to 
do  U." 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
less  than  1  month  ago.  on  April  24,  I 
introduced  S.  3685.  which  would  increa.se 
old-age  a.ssistance  to  needy  elderly 
Americans  by  $5  a  month. 

I  -said  then  and  I  say  now  that  this  bill 
provides  the  very  minimum  amount  of 
increa.se  which  the  needy  old  folks  are 
entitled  to. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  when  I 
Introduced  this  legislation  I  stated. 
"Thou.sands  of  old  people  are  starving  in 
America  each  year,  and  it  is  a  national 
disgrace  in  a  country  of  freedom  and 
wealth.  They  are  starving,  not  general- 
ly for  beans  and  potatoes,  but  dying  of 
malnutrition  because  they  cannot  afford 
a  balanced  diet  that  will  sustain  life  in 
the  late  years." 

Recently  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  the 
most  independently  minded  newspai)er 
to  be  found  in  any  metropolitan  Texas 
city,  carried  an  illuminating  article  on 
the  plight  of  our  elderly  citizens  in  the 
city  of  El  Paso.  The  headline  above  this 
article,  which  glares  at  the  reader  as 
If  to  ask.  Can  this  be  true  In  rich  and 
pro.sperous  America,  states,  "Payments 
to  El  Paso's  Old  People  Here  Range  as 
Low  as  $5  a  Month."  That  refers  to 
those  who  are  eligible,  under  the  old-ace 
assistance  program,  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

This  article,  written  by  Cliff  Sherrill. 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post  staff,  points 
up  the  excellent  work  which  .several  com- 
munity and  volunteer  organizations  are 
attempting  to  do  to  aid  the  old  people. 
But  they  are  understaffed,  under- 
financed, and  the  load  is  so  great  that 
these  community  and  volunteer  organi- 
zations cannot  meet  the  cryinr;  need 
which  demands  legislative  remedy. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say,  as  I  said  when 
I  introduced  this  bill,  relief  to  the  old 
people  of  America  is  long  overdue.  The 
aid  given  them  monthly  is.  in  many 
States,  so  low  as  to  constitute  starvation 
payments.  An  example  is  the  payment 
of  $5  a  month  in  El  Paso. 

The  need  clearly  calls  for  the  en«ict- 
mcnt  of  S.  3685.  The  elderly  citizens  of 
America  are  in  desperate  need  of  the 
extra  $5  a  month  which  this  legislation 
would  provide.  In  some  instances  the 
extra  $5  a  moiith  would  double  the 
amount  allowed. 

They  need  that  extra  $5  a  month  to 
pay  for  the  increasing  cost  of  medicine, 
food,  rent,  clothing,  and  the  other  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

We  are  enjoined  by  the  decalop:  to 
honor  thy  father  and  mother.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  in  their 
older  years  are  not  receiving  the  assist- 
ance which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  by  ClifT  Sheriill 
which    appeared    in    the    May    16,    1958, 

Issue  of  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post,  and  I 

commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  vital 
reading  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
urgency  of  this  situation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payments  to  Fl  Paso's  Old  PtorLE  Here 
Range  a.s  Low  as  $5  a  Month — Social  Sr- 
cuRirv   Ratf.-s  at   Top 

(By  Cliff  SherrlH) 

El  Paso  County's  aged  and  unemployable 
people  who  are  without  resources  for  support 
must  dcp>end  upon  1  of  3  agencies:  Federal 
social  security.  State  old-age  assistance,  or 
the  City-County  Community  Relief  Associa- 
tion. 

The  best  for  these  aged  dependents  Is  to 
qualify  for  Federal  social  security  under  the 
old-age  and  sur. Ivors  Insurance  program,  in 
which  the  husband  or  wife  or  both  have 
Insurance  provMed  by  themselves  and  their 
employers.  This  provides  a  degree  of  com- 
fort, 11  there  is  euougi)  lu  the  insured  s  ac- 
count. 

Ne.\t  best  Is  the  State  old-age  assistance 
program,  which  provides  subsistence — of 
sorts. 

BOTTOM    or    AID 

At  the  bottom  of  the  as.slst^nce  avenues 
is  the  City-County  Community  Association, 
which    provides   bare   existence   at   best. 

There  are  ajjproxlmately  5.800  persons,  men 
65  or  over  or  women  62  or  over  In  El  Paso 
County  who  are  drawing  benefits  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram. This  totals  $3,852,000  a  year  for  the 
county. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  program  are  re- 
tired wage  earners  or  their  widows,  or  de- 
pendent men  whose  wives  qualified  for  social 
security.  It  does  not  Include  widows  under 
65  and  children  who  qualify  for  benefits  from 
the  deceased  husband  and  father's  Insur- 
ance. The  totnl  for  all  nges  In  the  county 
under  social  security  runs  now  at  about 
$125,000  a  month,  or  $5  1  million  a  year. 

The  maximum  a  retired  Individual  worker 
can  receive  under  Federal  social  security  is 
$108  50  a  month,  or  $162  80  for  a  hu  band 
and  wife.  If  the  wife  does  not  qualify  on  her 
own  as  a  retired  worker  with  her  own  In- 
surance ace.  unt.  A  widow  of  a  qualified 
beneficiary  who  hri.s  two  or  more  dependent 
children  can  receive  up  to  $2C0  a  month. 
Dei^endent  parents  of  a  deceased  person  In- 
sured imder  social  security  also  can  qualify 
for  bcne&ts. 

B/PE    SUBSISTTENrE 

Person."?  who  do  not  qualify  for  soclnl  se- 
curity but  wl.o  are  United  States  citizens. 
65  years  old  or  over,  and  are  without  sus- 
taining resources  of  their  own.  can  qualify 
for  regular  and  specific  aid  under  the  old 
nge  assistance  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

Dependents  who  are  qualified  residents  but 
not  necessarily  legal  citizens  can  receive  un- 
certain, bare  subsistence  aid  from  the  Com- 
munity Relief  Association. 

The  Slate  program  for  ngcd.  needy  citi- 
zens Is  barely  sufficient  to  tupport  the  re- 
cipient. The  maximum  is  $00  a  month.  This 
program  Is  conducted  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
with    the   Federal   Government   contributing. 

Those  receiving  aid  from  the  Community 
Relief  A.ssoclatlon,  supported  In  part  by  the 
city  and  In  part  by  the  county,  get  only 
enough  aid  for  bare  subsistence  Even  that 
often  has  to  be  supplemented  by  humani- 
tarian organizations  that  likewise  are  hard 
pressed  for  funds  with  which  to  meet  emer- 
gency demand.';.  What  the  individual  re- 
ceives from  the  association  Is  determined  by 
the  emergency  and  the  funds  available. 

Both  the  old  age  assistance  office  and  the 
Community  Relief  A.ssoclatlon  office  are  lo- 
cated in  the  old  city  detective  headquarters 
building  at  209  South  Campbell  street.     From 

ground  level,  those  who  enter  go  downstairs 
to  the  community  relief  office,  and  upstairs 
the  old  age  assistance  oflice.  There  is  a 
third  floor  where  the  child  welfare  oflice  la 
located. 


ONE  or  roLTi 

Mrs.  Hettle  Taft  Is  district  supervisor  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in 
charge  of  the  old  age  assistance  program. 
This  program  Is  one  of  four  conducted  by 
the  public  welfare  department.  The  others 
are  assistance  to  dependent  children,  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  blind  (who  are  United 
States  citizens  over  21  years  old),  and  assist- 
ance to  the  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled (approved  by  Texas  voters  and  ef- 
fective last  S?pt    1). 

Mrs.  Taft  is  employed  by  the  State.  TTie 
old  age  assistance  program  Is  a  State  pro- 
gram When  It  started,  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  financed  the  program 
on  a  50  50  basis.  But  the  Federal  pfirtlon 
has  been  Increased  until  It  works  out  about 
63  percent  Federal  and  35  percent  State. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  recipient  goes  on 
the  aid  program  for  $58  a  month.  Of  the 
first  $30,  the  Federal  Oovernment  pays  $24 
and  the  State  pays  $6.  Then  each  pays  50 
p>ercent  of  the  remaining  f28.  making  a 
total  $38  Federal  and  $20  atale  for  the  com- 
bined $58 

To  qualify  for  this  asslstnncf.  iin  appli- 
cant not  only  must  be  66  or  over  and  a 
citizen  of  the  Vnlted  States,  but  also  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  Texas  5  of  the  last 
9  years,  not  necessarily  consecutive  years, 
but  the  last  year  must  have  been  In  Texas, 
and  must  show  actu.nl  need  and  not  an  In- 
male  of  any  Institution. 

Drvioro  INTO  plani 

Any  perfon  meeting  ihoae  qualification* 
Is  Admitted  to  the  old  age  assistance  pro- 
gram lor  .«uch  regiilar  monthly  paymenu  a« 
are  determined  by  the  circumstance*. 

The  program  Is  divided  into  plana,  and 
the  recipient  u  placed  under  one  of  the 
plans,  depending  ujxjn  whether  he  or  she  1* 
single  and  living  alone,  or  a  married  couple 
living  together,  or  an  individual  living  *.th 
chTdren.  and  so  on. 

The  State  h.as  en  experience  nble  show- 
ing what  is  considered  sufTlcient  a.sslstanre 
to  meet  specified  needs  This  table  lists 
»32  50  as  sufficient  to  provide  ftxxl  for  an 
aged  Individual  for  a  month.  82  25  as  suf- 
ficient for  replenishment  of  clothing,  $2  for 
such  Incidentals  a«  tobacco  money  or  soap 
or  whatever  the  Individual  want*  to  buy 
incidentally. 

There  are  flgtire*  for  every  necessity,  and 
those  listed  above  give  an  Idea  of  how  closely 
the  sums  are  figured. 

COMPANION    CAS« 

A  quallfvlng  Individual  living  atone  and 
hiving  to  pay  rent  can  get  a  maximum  of 
$60  monthly,  but  kf  tlie  Individual  has  any 
Income,  that  Is  subtracted  from  the  »60. 
Even  the  State's  own  figures  for  necessities, 
when  totaled,  amount  Uj  $78  40  for  an  Indi- 
vidual living  alone  and  having  to  pay  rent. 
But  $(J0  l3  the  maximum  under  tlie  Stal« 
program,  and  that's  that. 

A  man  and  wife,  officially  called  a  com- 
panion case,  are  figured  on  a  base  of  $41  40 
each,  plus  $12  50  each  for  rent,  and  l>2  each 
for  Incidentals,  a  total  oX  $55  90  each 
monthly. 

There  were  1.140  persons  In  El  Pslbo  County 
on  the  old-age  assistance  program  when  the 
last  official  figures  were  compiled  and  an- 
nounced last  Mnrch  1  There  1.140  persons 
received  a  total  of  $52,576  In  March.  That 
was  an  average  of  Just  under  $46  each. 

These  old-age  assistance  recipients  live 
wherever  they  can  get  along  best  on  the 
money  they  receive.  Many  live  alone  In  a 
housekeeping  room  where  they  cook  and  live 
and  sleep  In  the  one  room  and  manage  to 
make  ends  meet. 

A  few— 22  at  the  Inst  report— live  at  Plens- 
ant  View  Home  at  215  West  Yandell  Drive. 
Those  who  live  there  must  be  able  to  wait 
on  themselves,  and  not  require  a  nursing 
attendant. 


Many  are  married  couple*  who  manage  to 
live  on  their  combined  II 11  80  monthly — If 
each  get*  $35.90  under  tae  State'*  plan  for 
them. 

Old  age  aid  granu  In  El  PaBO  County  rang* 
from  $5   to  $60  monthly. 

NEro    AID    Tf.%    IVL 

If  an  old-age  assistance  beneficiary  hap- 
pens to  be  alone  in  the  world  and  chronically 
ill-  well,  there  Is  no  El  I  aso  County  answer 
to  that  problem. 

Mrs  laft  said.  "One  of  the  greatest  needs 
In  El  Paao  County  le  tliat  of  a  place  for 
chronically  111.  aged  people.  El  Paso  General 
Hospital  Is  for  emergenc;  cai>e8.  not  for  the 
chronically  111  " 

As  for  dependent  perse n*  under  65,  Texas 
is  1  of  the  7  Slates  In  the  Nation  when  there 
is  no  provision  for  their  aid.  In  41  States, 
there  are  provisions  for  general  aKslstance 
program*.  For  Instance,  suppose  a  woman 
alone  In  the  world  Is  strlclcen  by  cancer  at  42 
and  Is  unable  to  work,  si  e  can  get  financial 
aid  under  the  general  asf  Istance  program  In 
States  that  have  these   f  rogram*. 

The  C<immunlty  Relle:  Asaoclatlon,  aup- 
pc)rted  60-60  by  the  county  and  city,  gives 
assistance  without  reg;  rd  to  age.  The 
majority  of  the  reclpienu  are  elderly  people. 
The  a.ssoclatlon  Is  super  Ised  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Carrie  Cohn  and  Mr?  Ave  Ina  DeOroat.  Offl- 
clal  auth<irlty  over  the  a  soclation  Is  vested 
in  a  board  of  governors.  1  nf  which  Is  a  county 
commissioner  and  1  a  cit-.  alderman. 

The  city  and  county  his  year  are  con- 
tributing $2,500  to  the  aisoclatlon,  or  $1,250 
each.  The  only  quallflcatlon  for  a  needy 
person  to  obtain  relief  Is  t  lat  he  or  she  estab- 
lish evidence  of  Tcxa*  rtsldence  for  a  year, 
but  this  Is  Interpreted  liberally—  for  prebelng 
need   1*   the    major   qualll. cation. 

SOME     NEED    LKTLE    AID 

The  present  caseload  of  the  aasoclatlon 
Is  about  140  pcrsoi^B.  m  my  of  them  aged, 
but  some  entire  famlllei  ranging  down  to 
tot*.  Rent.  food,  and  clothing  funds  are 
provided  on  a  contlnulnir  bast*  as  the  case 
may  require— up  U)  the  extent  of  available 
funds.  Private  ch  .rlta'^le  organizations 
often  help  the  C  ^mmunltv  Relief  Association 
to  care  for  extreme  cases  of  need  for  which 
the   aj5*ociation   has   Inad  ;quute   funds. 

"Sometimes  one  grocei  y  order  will  solve 
the  problem  for  an  entlie  family  until  the 
breadwinner  can  get  i  mployment."  Mrs. 
Cohn  said.  "But  In  other  case*  an  Indi- 
vidual, or  perhaps  an  ag(d  couple,  or  maybe 
a  whole  family  will  have  to  be  helped  along 
for  weeks  or  months.  Tt  all  depends  on  the 
circumstance*. 

"Our  business  Is  to  help  needy  people,  re- 
gardless of  age.  Many  ol  those  helped,  par- 
ticularly old  people,  hav-  been  residents  of 
El  Paso  since  childhood  but  never  have  be- 
come legal  citizens  of  the  United  SUitee. 
They  are  not  eligible  fot  old  nge  assistance 
from  the  State.  They  m  jst  depend  on  us  if 
they  are  wiUioul  funds  ai.d  unable  to  work — 
or  must  go  to  Rio  Vista  Farm,  whlcl-  is  the 
county  home." 

Rio  Vista  Farm  la  for  persons  who  are 
desiiiute  and  have  no  relatives  or  friends 
to  aid  them,  and  no  ht  me.  Such  persons 
never  are  required  to  go  to  the  farm  as  an 
alternative  to  starvation.  Tliey  can  go  of 
their  own  accord. 

There  are  nbfuit  40  i  ged  and  destitute 
per.son*  at  the  farm  nov.  Tht  farm  home 
has  two  wards  that  are  not  open,  although 
all  Indications  are  they  are  needed.  The 
county  commissioners  c  )urt  has  failed  to 
make  provision  for  this  additional  aid  to 
the  destitute  aged  of  the  c  Dunty. 

The  PHE^SIDINQ  OFP7CER   ( Mr.  Tal- 

MADGK  in  the  chair*.    Is  there  further 

morning    business?    11    not.    morning 
bu.<:lness  Is  closed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
hitherto  entered,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  call  of  the  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  Order  No.  1539. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  automatically  proceed  to  the 
call  of  the  calendar  at  this  time  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


E.  B.  KAISER  CO. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  H.  R.  3679,  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  E  B  Kal.'^^er  Co..  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Jurl.«dlctlon  U  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  C'i\irt  of  Claims,  notwithstanding  any 
prior  determination  or  dismissal  by  such 
court,  or  any  other  provision  or  rule  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  to  hear  de  novo,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  all  claims  of  the 
E.  B  Kaiser  Co..  of  Chicago.  I:i.,  against  the 
United  Slates  for  compensation  for  addi- 
tional work  done  In  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  subcontract  numbered  27-42 
under  contract  WJ59  eng  5949.  and  such 
claims  shall  be  considered  as  If  they  had 
arisen  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  permit  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  heads  of  departments,  or  their 
representatives  or  boards.  Involving  ques- 
tions arising  under  Oovernment  contracts." 
approved  May  11.  1954  (41  U.  S.  C,  Ecca.  321 
and  322)  :  Provided.  That  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  shall  not  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sec.  2  Suit  upon  such  claims  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111." 


UNITED  POLTNDATION  CORP.,  OF 
UNION.  N.  J. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.  R.  5355)  an  act  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  on  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  United  Foundation 
Corp.,  of  Union,  N.  J.,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  7,  after  the  numerals  "322",  to 


insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  shall  not  be 
construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


MARIA  GARCIA  ALLAGA 

The  bill  (S.  2511)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Garcia  Aliaga  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engro.s.sed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Garcia  Aliaga  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  St.itcs  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  1*  avaUable. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  COLORADO  TO  WILLIAM 
M.  PROPER 

The  bill  (S.  59)  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  William  M. 
Proper  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  without  consid- 
eration, to  William  M.  Proper,  of  Montrose, 
Colo.,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  water  ditch 
situated  near  the  town  of  Montrose.  Colo., 
known  as  the  reservation  (United  States) 
ditch,  together  with  any  water  rights  to  the 
water  carried  by  such  ditch  which  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  under  a  decree 
entered  by  the  district  court  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  on  November  14, 
1888  (clause  No.  149),  such  ditch  being  more 
particularly  described  in  a  plat  of  such  re- 
corded In  book  2,  ditch  plats,  Montrose 
County  clerk  and  recorded,  Montrose,  Colo. 


■MRS.   HELEN   HARVEY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1342)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Harvey  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliiid 
time,  and  passed. 


HONG-TO  DEW 


The  bill  (H.  R.  2763)  for  the  relief  of 
Hong-to  Dew  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
constitute  a  precedent,  I  ask  that  there 
be  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  pay  the  sum  of  $2,820.32  to  a 

Chinese  national,  whose  property  was 
vested  by  the  OflBce  of  Alien  Property 
under  authority  of  the  Trading  'W^ith 
the  Enemy  Act.  The  claimant  was  resi- 
dent on  Formosa  during  World  War  II 
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and  his  property  was,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  seizure  under  the  terms  of  the 
general  law.  The  seizure,  however,  took 
place  in  1950.  4  years  after  hostilities 
had  ceased,  and  was  based,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  solely  on  the  fact  that 
the  claimant  had  resided  in  enemy  ter- 
ritory during  World  War  II. 

The  property  consisted  of  102  shares 
of  Socony-Vacuum  Co.  stock,  which 
represented  the  savings  of  the  claim- 
ant which  he  had  accumulated  during 
the  36  years  that  he  served  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Socony-Vacuum  Co.  The 
stock  has  since  been  sold  for  the  sum  of 
$2,820.32. 

The  claimant  has  sought  the  return* 
of  his  stock  under  the  provi.«;ions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  but  his 
claim  was  denied  by  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property,  the  denial  being  based  on  a 
determination  that  the  claimant  had  not 
been  discriminated  against  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  political,  racial,  or  religious 
group. 

The  claimant  has  submitted  evidence 
of  considerable  harassment  and  Incon- 
vience  inflicted  by  the  Japanese  by  rea- 
son of  his  Chinese  citizenship  and  his 
association  with  an  American  company. 

The  bill  is  recommended  for  approval, 
since  there  appears  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  delayed  seizure  and  the  con- 
tinued retention  of  property  of  a  na- 
tional of  a  country  allied  with  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II.  Further- 
more, the  current  administration  pro- 
posals for  the  return  of  vested  proper- 
ties would  not  cover  the  claim  of  this 
individual. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  clear,  from  the  explanation  given, 
that  unique  fact.s  attach  to  this  case. 
It  was  my  desire  to  call  attention  to 
that,  so  that  if  a  precedent  is  created 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent  limited  to  unique 
facts  of  this  particular  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(II.  R.  27631  was  con'^idcred,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ESTATE   OF   MR     SHIRLEY   B. 

STEBBINS 

The  bill  'H.  R.  4445*  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Shirley  B.  Stebbins 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FOUAD  GEORGE  BAROODY 

Tlie  bill  (H.  R.  6176)  for  the  relief  of 
Pouad  George  Baroody  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  pay  the  sum 
of  $500  to  Fouad  George  Baroody  as  re- 
imbursement for  a  departure  bond 
which  he  posted  and  which  was  for- 
feited. 

The  claimant  was  granted  preexaml- 
nation  in  1955  and  was  found  admissible 
to  the  United  States  as  a  nonquota  im- 


migrant. He  subsequently  proceeded  to 
Canada  and  was  readmitted  for  p>er- 
manent  residence.  The  claimant  has 
set  forth  in  an  affidavit  that  he  kept  in 
regular  touch  with  the  immigration  of- 
fice at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  followed 
their  advice.  Although  the  status  of  the 
alien  was  not  adjusted  retroactively  to 
the  date  of  his  original  entry  he  was 
granted  permanent  residence  and  tiie 
committee  believes  that  he  acted  in  good 
faith  and  accordingly  feels  that  the 
amount  of  the  departure  bond  which  he 
forfeited  should  be  returned  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <H. 
R.  6176)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MRS.  LYMAN  C    MURPHEY 

The  bill  (H.  R  6528)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lyman  C  Murphey  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HARRY  SLATKIN 


The  bill  (H.  R.  6731)  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  Slatkin  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

DWIGHT  J   BROHARD 

The  bill  <H  R.  7203)  for  the  relief  of 
Dwight  J.  Brohard  was  considered, 
ordered,  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


ROY  HENDRICKS— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  ill.  R.  7718)  for  the  relief  of 
Roy  Hendricks  of  Mountain  View, 
Alaska,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.      Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EDWARD  L.  MUNROE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8039)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  L.  Munroe  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 


CAPT.  LAURENCE  D.  TALBOT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8433)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Laurence  D.  Talbot  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WILLIE  C.  WILLIAMS 

The  bill  iH.  R.  8448'  for  the  relief  of 
Willie  C.  Williams  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALEXANDER  GROSSMAN 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9012)  for  the  relief  of 
Alexander  Grossman  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  A.  TIERNEY 

The  bill  (H  R  9109)  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Tierney  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CORNELIA  V    LANE 

The  bill  <H  R  9395)  for  the  relief  of 
Cornelia  V.  Lane  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 


SIDNEY    A     C0VP:N 

The  bill  <H.  R.  9490)  for  the  relief  of 
Sidney  A  Coven  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tlurd  time, 
and  passed. 


VALLEYDALE  PACK?:RS,  INC. 

The  bill  «H  R  9514)  for  the  relief  of 
Valleydale  Packers.  Inc  ,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  thud  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


FELIX  G.\RCIA 

The  bill  <H  R  9991  '  for  the  relief  of 
Felix  Garcia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

JAMES  R    MARTIN  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  'H  R  9992)  for  the  relief  of 
James  R  Martin  and  others  was  con.sid- 
ered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed. 


THOMAS  HELMS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH  R  5424  I  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Road"^.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  on  pace 
1,  line  11,  after  the  name  "Lee  R.",  to 
strike  out  '  Kinnman "  and  insert 
■"Kinnan." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

1  he  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  cn- 
gro.<-sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ARNIE  M.  SANDERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  comider  the 
bill  'H.  R.  7733)  for  the  relief  of  Arnie 
M.  Sanders,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  11, 
after  the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  wa,s  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pasj.ed. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  PARCEL  OF  LAND 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  MACON,  GA. 

The  bill  fH.  R.  9738)  to  authorfee  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the 
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city  of  Macon.  Ga..  a  parcel  of  land  in 
said  city  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  POST  924  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9362)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  ceitain  real  property 
to  Post  924.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  State.*,  was  coixsidered, 
ordered  to  a  third  leading,  read  the 
Uiird  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  EASEMENT  OVER 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8071'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  an 
easement  over  certain  property  to  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Railway  in  exchange 
for  other  lands  and  easements  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pjtssed. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  AND 
RESEIRVATIONS  IN  INSTRUMENT 
CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  bill  <H  R  7645)  to  provide  for 
the  release  of  restrictions  and  reserva- 
tions contained  in  instrument  conveying 
ceitain  land  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsm  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
lERMINAIED  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASES 

The  bill  (S.  3307)  to  reinstate  certain 
terminal  oil  and  gas  leases  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Involves  timely  payment,  as  required  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  lands 
which  are  being  prospected  for  oil  pur- 
po.ses.  In  a  particular  ca.se.  it  appears 
that  the  day  for  payment  fell  on  a  Sun- 
day. The  following  day  was  Labor  Day. 
Some  difficulty  ensued  as  a  result,  and 
there  was  a  delay  of  several  days  in  the 
payment. 

The  prospectors  and  other  persons  who 
are  interested  had  already  invested 
$180,000.  Becau.se  of  the  equitable  cir- 
cumstances involved.  I  felt  that  they  were 
entitled  to  relief.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  equities  which  are  recited  in  the  rec- 
ord. But,  again,  it  is  this  type  of  biU 
which.  If  approved  and  enacted,  would 
establish  a  precedent.  If  a  precedent  is 
to  be  established,  it  should  be  hmited  to 
peculiar  facts  of  the  type  with  which  the 
bill  is  concerned.  If  it  is  not  so  limited, 
one  can  well  imagine  that  a  flood  of 
bills  would  be  introduced  requesting 
similar  relief  in  cases  of  untimely  offers 
of  rental  payments.  Therefore,  this 
record  is  being  made  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows,  in  supporting  the 
reporting  of  the  bill,  I  thought  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if,  generally  speaking, 
r>ermission  were  given  to  reinstate 
leases  where  payments  had  not  been 
made.  Would  not  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record,  that  the  pending  bill  in  no  way 
either  constitutes  a  precedent  or  in- 
volves permission  for  the  land  office  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing,  but  that  there 
would  have  to  be,  as  there  were  in  this 
instance,  a  very  unusual  set  of  circum- 
stances, backed  by  a  double  holiday,  in 
the  future  in  order  to  justify  such  relief 
as  is  by  the  bill  afforded? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  true.  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the  committee 
when  I  testified  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  make  that  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  made  clear  in  the  rec- 
ord being  made  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
3307)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  Tliat  the  payment  of 
tht  annual  rental,  which  was  due  no  later 
than  September  3.  1957,  but  which  was  made 
on  September  6,  1957,  with  respect  to  non- 
competitive oil  and  gas  leases  Colorado 
08830,  088G1.  and  08832  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  those  leases  and  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.  S.  C.  sec.  181  and  the  fol- 
lowing), and  those  aforementioned  leases 
which  were  automatically  terminated  for  the 
failure  to  make  timely  payment  of  rental 
are  hereby  reinstated  as  of  the  date  of  that 
tcnninution. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  AT 
OLYMPIC  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1191)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at 
Olympic  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  privately 
owned  lands  lying  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Olympic  National  Park 
which  are  within  township  23  north,  range 
10  west;  township  23  north,  range  9  west; 
town.-'hlp  24  north,  range  9  west:  and  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  8  west.  West  Willamette 
meridian;  and  lot  5  of  the  July  Creek  lot 
survey  consisting  of  .15  acres,  and  lot  12 
of  the  July  Creek  lot  survey  consisting  of 
.35  acres. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  exchange  ap- 
proximately 6,608""hno  acres  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  Queets  Corridor  and  Ocean  Strip  por- 
tions of  Olympic  National  Park,  which  were 


originally  acquired  by  the  Pedsral  Govern- 
ment for  public  works  purposes,  for  lands 
and  Interest  In  lands  not  In  Federal  owner- 
ship within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
park:  Provided,  Tliat  the  lands  so  exchanged 
shall  be  of  approximately  equal  value. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
exchange  autliorlty  contained  herein  shall  b« 
administered  as  a  part  of  Olympic  National 
Park  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  park. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  privately 
owned  lands  lying  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  Olympic  National  Park  which 
are  within  towioship  23  north,  range  10  west; 
township  23  north,  range  9  west;  township 
24  north,  range  9  west;  and  town.ship  24 
north,  range  8  west.  West  Willamette  merid- 
ian; and  lot  5  of  the  July  Creek  lot  survey 
consisting  of  0.15  acre,  and  lot  12  of  the  July 
Creek  lot  survey  con.sisting  of  0.35  acre. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  SOUND 
RECORDINGS  AND  FILMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.  R.  7454)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  pro\ide  for  the  free  im- 
portation by  colleges  and  universities  of 
sound  recordings  and  films  to  be  used  by 
them  in  certain  nonprofit  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
"Par.  1631",  to  insert  "by  inserting 
'sound  recordings,  slides,  and  transpar- 
encies,' after  'Music,'  ";  on  page  2,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"sound  recordings,  exposed  or  developed 
picture  films,  and  slides  and  transpar- 
encies''  and  insert  "exposed  or  developed 
picture  films";  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"a",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "radio  or",  and  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "act  ",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "and,  in  the  case  of  articles  im- 
ported under  subparagraph  (b)  of  para- 
graph 1631,  prior  to  July  1,  1960." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  sound  record- 
intis,  films,  and  slides  and  transparen- 
cies." 


GIUSEPPE  FRICANO  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  143)  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Frlcano.  Maria  Scelba  Fricano, 
Stefano  Fricano,  and  Vincenzo  (Jimmy) 
Fricano  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Giuseppe  Fricano,  his  wife,  Maria  Scelba 
Fricano,  and  their  two  minor  sons,  Stefano 
Fricano  and  Vincenzo  (Jimmy)  Fricano. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required    visa   fees.     Upon    the    granting    of 
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permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  rs  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  qtiota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 
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BENJAMIN  BARRON-ARAGON 
The   bill    (S.   1234)    for   the   relief 


of 


Benjamin  Barron-Aragon  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  for  the  purposes 
or  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Benjamin  Barron-Aragon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  oX  the  required  visa  fee. 


CONCEPCION    RAMIRO 
GAMBOA 


(ROMELIO) 


The  bill  <B.  2816  >  for  the  relief  of 
Concepcion  Ramiro  (Romelio>  Gamboa 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  enRrosscd 
for  a  third  readinu.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Concep- 
cion Ramiro  (Romello)  Oamboa  may  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act:  Prondcd.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  Stf-te 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


YOSHIKO     MATSUHARA     AND     HER 
MINOR  CHILD.  KERRY 

The  bill  'S.  2944  >  for  the  relief  of 
Yoshil<o  Matsuhara  and  her  minor  child, 
Kerry,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readinR,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ImmlfTratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  YoshlKo  Matsuhara,  the  financ^e  of  Sgt. 
Lawrence  W.  Alexander,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  minor  child,  Keriy, 
shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitors  for  a  period  of  3  months: 
Provided.  Tliat  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  that  the  said  Yoshlko  Matsuh.Tra  is 
comln?  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said  Sgt. 
Lawrence  W.  Alexander  and  that  they  are 
found  to  be  otlicrwlsc  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  In  the  event  tlie 
marriage  between  the  above-named  persons 
does  not  occur  within  3  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Yo.'-h.ko  Matsuhara  and  ht-r 
minor  child.  Kerry,  they  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon  fail- 
ure to  do  shall  be  deported  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  24.3 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-nametl  persons  shall  occur  within  3 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Yoshiko 
Matsuhara  and  her  minor  child.  Kerry,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Yoshlko  Matsuhara 
and  her  minor  child.  Kerry,  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  them  of  the  required  visa 
fees. 


The  bill  (S.  3080)  for  the  relief  of 
Kimiko  Araki  wa.s  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Kimiko  Araki,  the  nancCe  of  Ronald 
Frederick  Astalos,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
3  months:  Provided.  That  the  administra- 
tive authorities  find  that  the  said  Kimiko 
Araki  Is  coming  to  the  United  Slates  with  a 
bona  fide  intention  of  being  married  to  the 
said  Ronald  Frederick  Astalos  and  that  she 
Ls  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said  KImlka  Araki.  she  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  Unlt<>d  Stales  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  dejKDrtcd  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between 
the  above-n.imed  persons  shall  occur  within 
3  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Kimiko 
Araki.  the  Attorney  Cieneral  la  autiiorlzed 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  adinl.sslon 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Kimiko 
Araki  as  t)f  the  date  of  the  payment  by  her 
of  the  required  vlaa  fee. 


FOUAD   <FREX)i    KASSIS 

The  bill  (S  3136>  for  the  relief  of 
Fouad  <Fred»  Ka.ssis  was  con.sidered. 
ordered  to  be  en^ro.ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Fouad 
(Fred)  Kassls  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  fiTEt  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


RYFKA  BERGMANN 

The  bill  (S.  3172)  for  the  relief  of 
Ryfka  Bert;mann  was  con.idered,  or- 
dered to  be  en^ro-ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  TTiat,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ryfka 
Borgmann  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  l.Twfiilly  admitted  to  tlie  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  tiie  prt)per  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  fur  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


FRISCO  DI  FLUMERI 

The  bill  (S.  3173)  for  the  relief  of 
Pri.sco  Di  Flumeri  was  con.<;idered, 
oi'dered  to  be  engros.^ed  for  a  thud 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph    (9)    of  section 


212  (a)  of  the  Tmmlgratlpn  and  Nationality 
Act,  Prlsco  Dl  Fluinerl  may  be  Issued  a  vua 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
l>ermaneiit  res;de:ice  if  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act.  'nils  act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclualon  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  SUile  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  th« 
enactment  of  this  act. 


TAEKO  TAKAMURA  ELLIOTT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  1 8.  29C5  >  for  the  relief  of  Taoko  Tak- 
amura  Elliott,  which  had  t)een  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "fee",  to  strike  out  "upon  the 
prantins  of  permanent  residence  to  .such 
alien  ns  provided  for  in  thi.s  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  fiist  year  that  such  quota  is 
available.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Taeko  Takamura  Elliott  shall  be  held  and 
Considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  paymeni  of  ilie  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  ac;reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en;;rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 

ROMULO  A.  MANRIQUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  fS.  3060)  for  the  relief  of  Romulo 
A  Manriquez.  which  had  been  icported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  tlie 
word  "of",  where  it  ajjpears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act"  and  insert  ".Au- 
gust 29,  1954,",  so  aa  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpocM 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Rrmulo  A  Manriquez  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  ndmltted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  29.  1954.  upon  payment  of  the 
reqvnred  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  tills  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota -control  offi- 
cer to  df-duct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Unie, 
and  passed. 


TEOFILO  M  PALAGANAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  3176)  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo  M. 
Palaganas.  w  hich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"fee  '.  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  dedtict  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
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year  that  such  quota  Is  available.",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Teofilo  M  Palaganas  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
Bs  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MILDRED  'MILKA  KRIVEC  •  CHESTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3269'  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
(Milka  Krivec"  Chester,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  for  the  piirposes  of  sections  101  fa) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Mildred 
(Milka  Krlvec)  Chester,  shall  be  held  and 
con.sidered  t)  l>e  the  natural-born  alien  clilld 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  J  Chester,  citizens  of 
the  United  State.*  ProiHded.  That  no  natural 
parent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
status,  or  privilege  under  the  Iinmigralion 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  wa<:  aprecd  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpro.«:sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

JANFZ    (^GARANTTNIi     BRADFK    AND 
FiiANCISKA    iGARANTINIi    BRADEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3272)  for  the  relief  of  Janez  <Ga- 
rantinii  Bradek  and  Franciska  <Garan- 
tini  I  Bradek.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  ptirposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children.  Janez 
(Oarantlnl)  Bradrk  and  Frnncl.'^ka  (Garan- 
linl)  Bradek.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Joseph  Peter  Bradek,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  Provided.  That  no  nat- 
ural parent  of  the  bcnenciuries.  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  shall  be  accorded  any 
right,  status,  or  privilege  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  ar^reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnc:ro«:':ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  DEMETRIOU  ASTERON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3358)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Demetriou  A.'^teIon.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, w  ith  an  amendment  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "States",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  no  natural  parent,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentaRC.  shall  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  status,  or  privilege  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  ermcted.  etc  ,  That,  for  the  purporea 
of  sections  101  (ri  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Inimigralion  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 


child,  John  Demetriou  Asteron.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Asters,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no 
iiatural  parent,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  status,  or  privi- 
lege under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  <H.  J.  Res.  529)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "act",  to  insert 
"Ellen  Yuin-Shang  Chung  Au,  Mosche 
Davidovitz,  Frieda  Davidovitz.",  and  on 
page  2.  line  3,  after  the  name  "Moha- 
jer ',  to  strike  out  "Eliseva  Kaufman 
•  Saltz)." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  weie  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

Tiie  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


ADMISSION      INTO      THE      UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  r»».solution  (H.  J.  Res.  552 >  to 
facilitate  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Jamie  H.  Salva 
and  Fred  H.  Salva  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
nonquota  immigr.ints. 

And  insert: 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27i  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Jamie  H.  Salva  and 
Fred  H.  Salva  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  alien  children  of  M.  Sgt. 
Calvin  V.  Salva.  a  United  States  citizen. 

After  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Tcruko  Miesse 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nonquota  imnii- 
grant. 


And  in.sert: 

Str.  4  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Teruko  Miesse.  the 
Widow  of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101  (a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  act.  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  205  of  that  act  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  this  case. 

After  line  16,  to  add  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Athos 
Benedos  Perln.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Perln,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "6",  and 
in  line  23,  after  the  word  "sections",  to 


strike  out  "1  and  2"  and  insert  "1,  2,  and 
5." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


NATIVIDADE  AGRELLA  DOS  SANTOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3129)  for  the  relief  of  Natividade 
Agrella  Dos  Santos,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in  line  5, 
after  the  name  "Natividade",  to  strike 
out  "Agrella"  and  insert  "Agrela",  and 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "States",  to  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  no 
natural  parent,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, shall  be  accorded  any  right,  status, 
or  privilege  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose* 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Inun:gration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child,  Natividade  Agrela  Dos  Santos,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Rose  C.  Agrella  and  Frank 
Agrella.  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
nded.  That  no  natural  parent,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
status,  or  privilege  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natividade  Agrela 
Dos  Santos." 


for  the  purposes 

Nationality    Act. 


URBANO  I.  GUERRERO,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3159)  for  the  relief  of  Urbano  I. 
Guerrero,  Jr.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  4, 
after  the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "Ur- 
bano I.  Guerrero,  Jr."  and  insert  "Cre- 
sencio  Urbano  Guerrero",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That, 
of  the  Immigration  and 
Cresenclo  Urbano  Guerrero,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thle  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota -con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cresencio  Urbano 
Guerrero." 


SOUHAIL  MASSAD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3271)  for  the  relief  of  Souhail 
Massad,  which  had  been  reported  from 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4.  after 
the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "Souhail 
Massad"  and  insert  "Souhail  Wadi  Mas- 
sad",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose* 
of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act, 
Souhail  Wadl  Massad  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  t>ecn  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Suae  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-contral  offlcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  asreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiid  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  road: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Souhail  Wadi 
Massad." 


ANTONIOS  THOM.\S 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3364)  for  relief  of  Antonios 
Thomas,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  at  the  beginning  of  liiie  4, 
to  insert  "and  section  205";  and  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "States",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of 
the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
status,  or  privilege  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A»  and  section 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Antonios  Thomas,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  naturnl-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mr-,.  Mitchel  Thomas, 
citizens  of  the  United  StatPs:  Prorirf'-rf,  Tliat 
no  natural  pcirent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  shall  be  accorded 
any  right,  status,  or  privilege  under  tlie  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  road  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  586 >  to  extend  the  time 
for  filins  of  claims  under  section  6420 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  refund  of  taxes  on  Ra.soline  used  on 
farms  between  January  1.  1956,  and  June 
30.  1956,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr    CI.AFIK.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^■ill  be  passed  over. 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OP 
NEVADA  CELEBRATING  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL OP  THE  DISCOVERY  OP 
SILVER   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  concun-ent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52)  extending  greetinRS  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Nevada  concerning  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  di.scovery 
of  silver  In  the  United  States  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
extends    greetings    and    felicitations    to    the 


citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Nevada  Centennial  Committee, 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  commemorative 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  significant  discovery  of  silver  In  the 
UiUted  States.  The  Congress  Joln.^  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  expressing 
ajipreclatlon  of  the  great  contribution  by 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  pre- 
Bcrvlng  the  Union. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  OLYMPIC  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  "H.  J.  Res.  586*  to 
authorize  tho  dc:siKnation  of  the  week 
beginning  on  October  13,  1958,  as  Na- 
tional Olympic  Week  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ELEANOR  A.  LOEBRICH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eleanor  A.  Loebrich  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rcsolird.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  A  Loebrich.  sister  of  Barbara  Bell, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  svun  equal  to  6  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  sRid  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  F'UNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MIITEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  300  >  to  in- 
ciease  the  amount  of  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary is  hereby  authorized  to  ex;>€nd  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  tlie  Senate,  during 
the  85th  Congress,  $10,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes  specified 
in  section  134  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  approved  August  2,  1£4J. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMFNT 
STUDY  EN TITLIX)  FINANCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  ANAI.Y.SIS,  COLORADO 
RIVI  R  STORAGE  PROJECT  AND 
PARTICIPATING  PROJECIS" 

The  re.solution  (S.  Res.  302 ».  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  a  .«;tudy  entitled 
Financial  and  Economic  Analysis.  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  and  Partici- 
pating Piojects."  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  considcicd 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Re.iolved,  Th.Tt  a  ptudy  entitled  "Financial 
and  Economic  Analysis.  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  nnd  Participating  Projects.  Feb- 
ruary 1968."  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  be  printed  with  Illustrations  ns 
a  Senate  document,  and  that  2.000  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  L.'\BOR  OR  MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.slder  the 
resolution   'S.  Res.  295)    increasing  the 


limit  of  expenditures  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Mana^iement  Field,  which 
had  been  repoi'ted  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  2.  after 
the  world  "of",  to  strike  out  '  $16,000" 
and  insert  "$20,000",  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read; 

Resolved.  That  the  amount  authorized 
In  Senate  Resolution  74.  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary SO,  1957.  Senate  Resolution  186.  agreed 
to  August  26,  1957.  and  Senate  Resolution 
222.  agreed  to  January  29.  1958,  85th  Con- 
gress (authorizing  and  directing  the  com- 
mittee to  conduc*  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  Improper  practices  or  activities  are. 
or  have  been,  engaged  In  in  the  held  of 
latKJr-management  relations  or  in  grou^w 
or  organizations  of  employees  or  employ- 
ers to  the  detrln^ent  of  the  InterebLs  of 
public,  employers,  or  employees,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  any  ch.Tnpes  are  required 
In  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  order 
to  protect  such  Interests  aRnlnst  the  occvir- 
rence  of  such  practices  or  activities),  Is 
hereby  increiised  by  the  additional  amount 
of   »20.000. 

The   amendment   was   agreed    to. 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HFJ^RINGS 
ENTITLED  "CIVIL  RIGHTS,  1957" 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

The  concurrent  re.solution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  87 1  to  permit  additional  copies 
of  the  heannt;s  entitled  Civil  Riglits, 
1957"  for  the  use  of  the  Coninutlee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  consideied  and  agretd 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Home  of  Rrp- 
rc5CTiraifi  r»  roncurrina) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  u»c  of  the  Conimlttrt  on 
the  Judlcl.iry  2,000  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  of  Its  Subcoannlttee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  entitled  "Civil  Rights. 
1957."  held  during  ilie  85lh  Congrebs,  1st 
session. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  232. 
84TH    CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (U.  Con, 
Res.  17  I  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  No. 
232.  84th  Congress,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING     AS     HOUSE    DOCUMENT 
PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "OUR 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT— WHAT 
IT  IS?— HOW  DOES  IT  FUNCTION?" 

The  concurrent  re.solution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  228)  authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  American  GovetTiment— 
What  It  Is?— How  Does  It  Function?" 
was  considered  and  agi  ced  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ORGANIC  ACT  OP 
GUAM 
The  bill  (H.  R.  4215)  amending  sec- 
tions 22  and  24  of  the  OiKanic  Act  of 
Guam  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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BILLS   PASSED   OVER 


The  bill  (S.  3506)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.   TALMADGE,     Over,  by   request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  biU  (H.  R,  8490)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  rice  acreage 
allotments,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Over,  as  not  proper 
calendar  biLsiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.ssed  over. 

The  biU  (S.  2646 »,  to  limit  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  certain  ca.ses,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr,  CLARK.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEii.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ANTI  -  HOG  -  CHOLERA  SERUM- 
CHANGE  IN  MINIMUM  INVENTORY 
DATE 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  34781  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-chol- 
era serum  and  hog -cholera  virus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  changes  the  date  on  which  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  have  the  pre- 
scribed minimum  inventory  of  serum  on 
hand  under  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
marketing  agreements.  At  pre.vnt  the 
pre.scribed  date  is  ^fay  1.  This  is  too 
late  for  many  producers,  paiticularly 
tho.se  in  the  South,  whose  heavy  re- 
requirements  for  strum  may  begin  in 
March.  If,  after  satisfying  these  re- 
quirements, they  niu.st  have  the  mini- 
mum inventory  on  Land  on  May  1.  they 
may  be  forced  to  cany  stock  over  until 
the  next  marketing  sea.son.  The  bill, 
therefore,  would  pre  .cribe  April  1  as  the 
date  when  the  minimum  inventory  .sliall 
be  held,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  manufaciuier  tlie  Secretary 
may.  upon  the  man  ifacturer  s  applica- 
tion, fix  another  daie  between  January 
1  and  May  1. 

The  bill  makes  a  ew  other  clarifying 
changes  in  language  which  do  not.  how- 
ever, represent  any  change  in  substance. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  require  each  manu- 
facturer to  have  the  prescribed  amount 
in  inventory  in  his  o\.n  possession  rather 
than  simply  availablr  but.  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Departments  letter,  the  new  lan- 
guage reflects  the  Department's  long- 
established  interpret  ition  of  the  existing 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  orde:ed  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  58  (b)  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1936  (7  U.  S.  C.  853 
(b)).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Terms  and  conlltlons  requiring  each 
manufacturer  to  have  In  Inventory  In  hla 
own  poasesslon  on  Airll  1  of  each  year  a 
reserve  supply  of  completed  serum  equiva- 


lent to  not  less  than  40  percent  of  his 
previous  year's  sales  of  all  serum,  except 
that  any  marketing  agreement  may  provide 
that  upon  written  application  by  a  manu- 
facturer filed  before  September  1  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  Secretary  may  fix  another 
date  between  January  1  and  May  1  on  which 
such  manulacturer  shall  have  such  Inven- 
tory 11  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action 
will  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  Tlie  Secretary  may  Impose  such  terms 
and  conditions  upon  granting  any  such  ap- 
plication as  he  finds  necessary  Ui  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  Serum  used  In 
computing  the  required  reserve  supply  ot 
any  manulacturer  shall  not  again  be  used 
In  computing  the  required  reserve  supply  of 
any  other  manufacturer." 


CONTROL  OP  NOXIOUS  PLANTS  ON 
LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
(S.  3861 1  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  con- 
trol or  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  application  of  State 
weed-control  plans  to  Federal  lands.  It 
authorizes  tlie  State  commissioner  of 
agriculture  to  destroy  noxious  plants  on 
Federal  lands  if  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction of  the  lands  consents  thereto, 
and  has  not  already  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  The 
States  would  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  appropriate  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

Federal  agencies  already  have  author- 
ity to  cooperate  with  States  in  weed- 
control  programs  and  are  doing  so  to  a 
limited  extent,  Tlie  bill  would  not  re- 
quire agencies  to  cooperate  in  any  par- 
ticular pro.urams.  but  would  encourage 
greater  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
States.  State  weed-control  agencies  are 
very  interested  in  this  bill  since  failure 
to  control  weeds  on  Federal  lands  may 
mean  that  State  funds  used  in  weed  con- 
trol would  be  largely  wasted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  theie 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3861)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  or  other  proper  acency  of  any 
State  in  which  there  Is  in  effect  a  program 
for  the  control  of  noxious  plants  may  enter 
U|X)n  any  land  in  sucli  State  under  the  con- 
trol or  jurisdiction  of  a  department,  agency, 
or  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
tiie  permission  of  and  In  accordance  with 
the  program  acceptable  to  the  head  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment, and  destroy  by  appropriate  meth- 
ods noxious  plants  growing  on  such  land  if — 

( 1 )  the  same  procedure  required  by  the 
State  program  with  respect  to  privately 
owned  land  has  been  followed;  and 

(2)  the  department,  agency,  or  Independ- 
ent establLshment  Involved  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  such  program. 

Sec  2.  To  the  extent  that  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
are  available  therefor,  any  State  Incurring 
expenses  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  reimbursed,  upon  presentation 
of  an  Itemized  account  of  such  expenses,  by 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 


dependent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  land  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  expenses  were  Incurred. 
Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  departments,  agencies,  or  In- 
dependent establishments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 


RESEARCH     RELATING     TO     FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3076)  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  May  29,  1884.  relating  to  research 
on  foot-and-mouth  di.sease. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  its  purpose  is  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  Government  expense. 
It  would  permit  transportation  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  virus  to  and  from  the 
Plum  Island  laboratory  across  the  main- 
land under  adequate  safeguards.  At 
present  the  virus  must  often  be  trans- 
ported by  a  circuitous  route  and  removed 
from  the  boat  before  docking  in  New 
York  Harbor.  These  precautions  are  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3076)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  12  of  the 
act  of  May  29,  1884.  as  amended  (62  Stat. 
198  as  amended;  21  U.  S.  C.  113al.  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"tunnel"  In  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  section  the  following  clause:  ".  and 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
transport  said  virus  in  the  original  package 
iicrcis  the  mainland  under  adequate  safe- 
guards." 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 
OF    AUGUST    9,    1939 

The  bill  (S.  1939*  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act  of  August  9,  1939,  as 
amended,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act  which  have  been  found 
necessaiT  and  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Labeling  requirements  somewhat  similar 
to  those  imposed  on  domestic  seed  would 
be  imposed  on  imported  seed.  Excep- 
tions for  particular  kinds  of  seed  would 
be  eliminated.  The  industry  would  be 
relieved  of  unnecessary  burdens.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  result  in  generally  im- 
proved administration  and  effectiveness 
of  the  act. 

I  believe  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  bring  the  importations  of  seed 
under  the  same  general  restrictions  as 
those  which  apply  to  the  labeling  of  do- 
mestic seed.  The  bill  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 
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There  belnir  no  objection  the  bill  ^8, 
1939*  wao  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
probed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa»»cd,  an  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc.,  Thnt  wctlon  101  (»)  (7) 
(A\  ut  tha  Padornl  Head  Act  ut  Autciut  0, 
]039  (S3  Stat.  1270),  u«  iimeiidad  (7  U  H  C. 
inei  (a)  (7)  (A))  U  nmended  by  delellug 
frum  the  Uet  of  agricultural  Med*  the  phnue 
••;Joltt  vulnarU  L. — Pteld  beet,  excluding  miijiir 
l^eet."  and  BUbttltuttiit;  theretur  the  phrit«e 
"Beta  vul|?arU  L— Field  beet  " 

8ec.  2.  Section  101  (a)  of  iald  act  (7  tJ.  8.  C. 
1561  (a))  la  further  amended  by  adding  ut 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (24)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(24)  The  term  'treated'  means  given  an 
application  of  a  substance  or  subjected  to 
a  process  desl(?ned  to  reduce,  control,  or  re- 
pel disease  organisms.  Insects,  or  other  pests 
which  attack  seeds  or  seedlings  growing 
therefrom." 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  (a)  of  said  act  (7  U  S.  C. 
1561  (a))  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof,  after  new  paragraph  (24), 
a  new  paragraph   (25)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(25)  The  term  'seed  certifying  agency" 
means  (A)  an  agency  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  to 
ofRclally  certify  seed,  or  (B)  an  agency  of  a 
foreign  country  determined  by  the  Secr-^tnry 
of  Agriculture  to  adhere  ta  procedure  and 
standards  for  seed  certification  comparable 
to  those  adhered  to  generally  by  seed  certify- 
ing agencies  under  (  A ) ." 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  said  act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1561) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section   102  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  Any  labeling,  advertisement,  or 
other  representation  subject  to  this  act  which 
represents  that  rny  seed  Is  certified  or  re^rls- 
tered  seed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  false  in  this 
respect  unless  (a)  It  has  been  determined  by 
a  seed  certifying  at^ency  that  such  seed  was 
produced,  processed,  and  packaged,  and  con- 
formed to  standards  of  purity  as  to  kind  or 
variety,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  such  agency  pertaining  to  such 
seed:  and  (b)  the  seed  bears  an  ofllclal  label 
Issued  for  such  seed  by  a  seed  certifying 
agency  stating  that  the  seed  Is  certified  or 
registered." 

Sec.  5.  Section  201  (a)  (8)  of  paid  act  (7 
TJ.  S.  C.  1571  (a)  (8) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  For  each  agricultural  seed.  In  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  of  the  whole,  stated  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section,  and  each  kind  or  variety  or  type  of 
agricultural  seed  shown  In  the  labeling  to  be 
present  In  a  proportion  of  5  percent  or  less 
of  the  whole.  (A)  percentage  of  germination, 
exclusive  of  hard  seed,  (  B )  percentage  of  hard 
seed.  If  present,  and  (C)  the  calendar  month 
and  year  the  test  was  completed  to  deter- 
mine such  percentages." 

Sec.  6.  Section  201  (b)  (1)  of  said  act  (7 
tJ.  S.  C.  1571  (b)  (1))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1 )  Name  of  each  kind  and  variety  of  seed 
and  If  two  or  more  kinds  or  varieties  are 
present,  the  percentage  of  each." 

Sec.  7.  That  part  of  section  201  (b)  (2)  of 
eald  act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1571  (b)  (2)  )  which  pre- 
cedes clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  For  each  variety  of  vegetable  seed 
which  germinates  less  than  the  standard  last 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
as  provided  under  section  403  (c)  of  this 
act— •• 

Sec.  8.  Section  201  of  said  act  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1571)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (I)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(I)  Any  agricultural  seeds  or  any  mixture 
thereof  or  any  vegetable  seeds  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof,  for  seeding  purposes,  that  have 
bten  treated,  imless  each  container  thereof 
bears  a  label  giving  the  following  Informa- 


tion nnd  statements  In  nccordnncs  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  under  section  iU'i 
of  this  act: 

"(1)  A  word  nr  statement  indicating  that 
thfl  seeds  have  been  treated; 

"(  a  )  'n>e  cotnmonly  accepted  mined,  chom- 
Icol  I  generic),  or  abbreviated  chemical  iiante 
of  any  ■ub«t>iiice  used  In  such  treatment; 

"(3)  If  the  substance  used  In  such  treat- 
ment In  the  amount  rrmulnlng  with  the 
seeds  Is  harmful  to  humans  or  other  ver- 
tebrate aniiiiala,  lui  appropriate  caution 
statement  approved  by  the  Hecrelary  of  Agri- 
culture as  adequate  fcjr  the  protection  of 
the  i)ubllc,  such  as  'Do  not  \jsc  for  food  or 
feed  or  oil  puriX)8eb':  Provu'rd .  'I  hat  the  cau- 
tion statement  ft>r  mercurials  aiul  stmlhirly 
toxic  substauics.  as  dellned  in  said  rules  and 
regulations,  thall  be  a  representation  of  a 
skull  and  cro.ssbones  and  a  statement  such 
as  "This  seed  has  been  treated  with  poison.' 
In  red  letters  on  a  background  of  distinctly 
contrasting  color;  and 

"(4)  A  description  of  any  process  used  In 
such  treatment,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public." 

Sec.  9.  Section  202  of  said  act  (7  tf.  S.  C. 
1572)    Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  All  persons  transporting,  or  de- 
livering for  transportation.  In  Interstate 
commerce,  agricultural  seeds  shall  keep  for 
a  period  of  3  years  a  complete  record  of  ori- 
gin, germinat.on,  and  purity  of  each  lot  of 
such  agricultural  seed.s,  and  all  persons 
transporting,  or  delivering  for  transporta- 
tion. In  Inters' ate  commerce,  vcgeUible  seeds 
shall  keep  fur  a  period  of  3  years  a  complete 
record  of  germination  and  variety  of  such 
vegetable  seeds.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  his  duly  authorized  agents,  shall 
have  the  right  to  Inspect  such  records  for 
the  purpose  of  the  eflectlve  administration 
of  this  act." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  That  part  of  section  203  (b) 
of  said  act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1573  (b)  )  which  pre- 
cedes clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(b)  The  provl.«!lon8  of  section  201  (a). 
(b).or  (1)  shall  not  apply — " 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  such  section  203  (b) 
Is  amended  to  lead  as  follows; 

"(2)  to  seed  Intended  for  seeding  pur- 
poses when  transported  or  offered  for  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  commerce — 

"(A)  if  In  bulk.  In  which  case,  however, 
the  invoice  or  other  record.s  accompanying 
and  pertaining  to  such  seed  shall  bear  the 
various  statements  retjulrcd  fur  the  respec- 
tive seeds  under  sections  201  (a),  (b).  and 
(I) ;  or 

"(B)  If  In  containers  and  In  quantities  of 
20,000  pounds  or  more:  Provided.  That  (1) 
the  omission  from  each  container  of  the  In- 
formation required  under  sections  201  (a), 
(b),  and  (1)  Is  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  consignee  prior  to  the  transpor- 
tation or  delivery  for  transportation  of  such 
seed  In  Interstate  commerce.  (11)  each  con- 
tainer shall  have  stenciled  upon  It  or  bear 
a  label  containing  a  lot  designation,  and 
(111)  the  Invoice  or  other  records  accom- 
panying and  pertaining  to  such  seed  shall 
boar  the  various  statements  required  lor 
the  respective  seeds  under  section  201  (a), 
(b) ,  and  (1) ;  or 

"(C)  If  conflgned  to  a  seed  cleaning  or 
processing  establishment,  to  be  cleaned  or 
processed  for  seeding  purposes:  Provided, 
That  (1)  this  fact  Is  so  stated  In  the  Invoice 
or  other  records  accompanying  and  pertain- 
ing to  such  seed  If  the  seed  Is  In  bulk  or 
if  the  seed  Is  In  containers  and  In  quantities 
of  20,000  pounds  or  more,  (III  this  fact  Is  so 
stated  on  attached  labels  If  the  seed  Is  In 
containers  and  In  quantities  less  than  20.000 
pounds,  and  (111)  any  such  seed  later  to  be 
labeled  as  to  origin  and  or  variety  shall  be 
labeled  as  to  origin  and  or  variety  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  nnd  regulnflons  prescribed 
under  secUon  402  of  this  act, " 


Scr.  11.  Section  304  of  said  act  (7  U.  8.  O. 
1674)  1»  iimnided  to  read. 

"Mr<-  204  The  use  of  a  disclaimer,  limited 
warranty,  or  nonwarranty  clause  In  any  ln< 
voice,  advertising,  labeling,  or  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  mutter,  pertaining  to  any 
seed  shall  not  cotrntllute  a  defense,  or  be 
used  us  a  drrenite  In  any  way.  In  atiy  prowe- 
cutiun  or  other  proceeding  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  the  rule*  and 
regulations  m:»de  ond  promulguted  there- 
under Nothing  In  this  section  la  Intended 
to  preclude  the  use  of  a  disclaimer,  limited 
warranty,  or  nonwarranty  clause  as  a  de- 
fense In  any  proceeding  not  brought  under 
this  act." 

Sec.  12.  Section  301  (a)  of  said  act  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1581  (a)  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  any  seed  containing  10  percent 
or  more  of  any  vegetable  seeds  unless  the 
Invoice  pertaining  to  such  seed  and  any 
other  lat>ellng  of  such  seed  bear  the  name 
of  each  kind  and  variety  of  vegetable  seed 
presjyit.  " 

Sfc.    13.  Section    302    fa)     of    said    act     (7 
U.  S.  C.    1582    (a))    is  amended   by   Inserting 
the  word  "owner  or"  before  the  word  "con- 
signee "    wherever   the    latter   appears   except 
In  the  two  provisos  therein:   and  by  deleting 
said   provisos   and   sutwtltuting   therefor,   re- 
spectively,   the    following:     'Provided,    That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  authorize 
the  delivery  of  seed  or  screenings  which  are 
being  Imported  or  offered  for  Import  to  the 
owner    or    consignee    thereof,    pending    deci- 
sion   as    to    the    admission   of   such    seed    or 
screenings  and  for  staining,  cleaning,  label- 
ing,  or   other   reconditioning   If   required   to 
bring  such   seed   or  screenings  Into  compli- 
ance  with    the    provisions  of    this   act.   upon 
the  execution  by  such  owner  or  consignee  of 
a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  upon 
redelivery  of  the  seed  or  screenings  upon  de- 
mand   unless    redelivery    Is    wulved    becavise 
the    seed    Is    reconditioned    to    bring    It    Into 
compliance    with    this    act    or    Is    destroyed 
under    Government    supervision    under    this 
act.  and  providing  for  the  pajinent  of  such 
liquidated  damages  In  the  event  of  default 
as  may   be  required   pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:    And  pro- 
vided further.  That  all  expenses  Incurred  by 
thD    United    States     (Including    tra\e!,    per 
diem  or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  officers 
or  employees  of   the  United  States)    In  con- 
nection   with    the    supervision    of    staining, 
cleaning,   labeling,   rrther   reconditioning,   or 
destruction,    of    seed    or    screenlnfs    under 
this  title  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States    by    the    owner    or    consignee    of    the 
seed  or  screenings,  and  such  reimbursements 
shall  be  recredlted  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  expenses  were  paid,  the  amount 
of    such    expenses    to   be    determined    In    ac- 
cordance  with   Joint    regulations    under   sec- 
tion 402  of  this  act.  and  all  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  storage,  cartage,  and  labor 
on  the  seed  or  screenings  which  are  refused 
admission   or  delivery,  shall    be  paid   by   the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  In  default  of  such 
payment  shall  constitute  n   lien  against  fu- 
ture   Importations   made    by  such   owner   or 
consignee." 

St-c  14  Section  302  of  said  net  (7  U  S  C. 
15G2)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  TTie  provisions  of  thl.-;  title  prohibit- 
ing the  Importation  of  seed  that  Is  adulter- 
ated or  unlit  for  seeding  purposes  shall  not 
apply — 

"(i)  when  seed  grown  In  the  United  States 
Is  returned  from  a  foreign  country  without 
having  been  admitted  Into  the  commerce  of 
any  foreign  country  Provided.  That  there  Is 
aatlsfactory  proof  as  provided  for  In  the 
Joint  rules  and  regulatlonn  prescribed  under 
section  402  of  this  act,  that  the  seed  was 
grown    m    the    United    Stales    and    was    not 
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admitted  Into  the  e>*mmero«  of  a  foreign 
country  and  wm  not  commingled  with  other 
•eed,  or 

"(3)  when  e^ed  !•  Imported  for  vowlnf 
for  experimental  or  breeding  purpoeM  end 
not  for  sale:  Provide^  That  deelaratlone  are 
nied,  and  Importations  are  limited  In  quan- 
tity, ae  provided  for  in  the  rules  and  refu- 
latlona  prescribed  under  section  403  of  this 
act,  to  oasure  that  the  Importations  are  for 
experimental   or   bree<  tng  purposes." 

brc,  16  Section  306  of  said  act  (7  U.  8.  C. 
15B0)  Is  amended  b/  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  ■ubM;;tlon  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  To  make  any  f  ilse  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation with  ref  pt  ct  to  any  seed  subject 
to  this  title  being  Im  >orted  Into  the  United 
States  or  offered  for  import:  Provided.  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  violated 
by  any  person  If  the  f  ilse  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation Is  the  na  ne  of  a  variety  Indis- 
tinguishable in  appe:irance  from  the  eeed 
being  Imported  or  offered  for  lmp>ort  and 
the  records  and  otlier  pertinent  facts  reveal 
that  such  person  relhd  In  good  faith  upon 
representatloris  with  respect  to  the  nanne  of 
the  Indlstlngul.'hable  variety  made  by  the 
shipper  of  the  seed  " 

Sec.  16  This  act.  ind  the  amendments 
made  hereby,  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment. 


BILLS  AND  JODJT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6765)  to  provide  for 
reports  on  the  acreai  c  planted  to  cotton, 
to  repeal  the  prohibtion  against  cotton 
acreage  reiKirts  ba.se<!  on  farmers'  plant- 
ing intentions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  a.s  next  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Over. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The  bill 
will  be  pas.'^ed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2447)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  un- 
dertake continuing  studies  of  the  ejects 
of  in.«:ecticides.  herbic  des,  and  fungicides 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  losses  of  those  invaluable 
natural  resources  following  spraying  and 
to  provide  basic  da^a  on  the  various 
chemical  controls  so  that  forests,  crop- 
lands, and  mar.shes  c  in  be  sprayed  with 
minimum  losses  of  fi.-^h  and  wildlife,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Ov'r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pas.sed  over. 

The  joint  resoluticn  fS.  J.  Ties.  135) 
providint;  for  the  con;truction  of  a  dem- 
onstration plant  for  the  production  from 
seawater  of  water  su. table  for  beneficial 
consumptive  uses,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Over,  as  not  proper 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2629'  for  the  relief  of 
John  J.  Sprife'gs  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL  SAFE   BOATING   WEEK 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  (R  J.  Res.  378) 
to  authorlM  the  President  to  proclaim 
annually  the  week  vhlch  Includes  July 
4  as  "NationAl  Sale  }3oating  Wock,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  readlzig, 
read  the  third  time,  and  parsed. 


The  preamble  as  amended  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

To  Authorize  the  President  to  procUlm  an- 
nually the  week  which  Includes  July  4  ae 
"NaUonaJ  Safe  Boattnf  Week  " 

Whereas  our  people  in  Increasing  numbers 
are  Uklng  part  In  boating  activities  on  the 
waters  of  our  Nation,  with  more  than  20 
million  expected  to  porucipate  during  1V&8; 
and 

Whereas  safety  la  essential  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  boating;  and 

Whereae  many  live*  can  be  spared  and 
Injuries  and  prop>erty  damage  avoided  by 
safe  boating  practlcee:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  proper  and  fitting  that  na- 
tional attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
need  for  safe  boating  practices;  Therefore 
be  it 


SETTLEMENT   OP  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
FOR  DAMAGES 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1061)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  settle  certain 
claims  for  damages  to,  or  loss  of,  prop- 
erty or  personal  injury  or  death,  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  law,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out: 

"J  2736.  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or 
death;  Incident  to  use  and  opera- 
tion of  Government  property  and 
not  cognizable  under  other  lavir. 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  may  prescribe; 
he  or  any  ofHcer  designated  by  him  may  settle, 
and  pay  in  an  amount  not  more  than  SI, 000 
a  claim  .'.gainst  the  United  Slates,  not  cogni- 
zable under  any  other  provision  of  law,  for 
damage  to.  or  lose  of,  property,  or  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  caused  by  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  of  that  department  or  a 
member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  C^rps.  as  the  case  may  be,  Incident 
to  the  use  or  operation  of  Government  prop- 
erty. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Delense  may  prescribe,  he  or  any 
officer  deiigniited  by  him  has  the  tame  au- 
thority as  the  Sccretiiry  of  a  military  de- 
partment with  respect  to  a  claim  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  property,  or  for  personal  injury 
or  death,  caused  by  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, incident  to  the  use  or  operation  of 
Government  property. 

And  insert: 
"i  2736.  Property  loss;  perponal  Injury  or 
death;  Incident  to  the  use  and 
operation  of  Government  vehicles, 
or  Incident  to  the  use  of  other 
Government  property  on  a  Gov- 
ernment Instrdlation  and  not  cc  g- 
nlzable  under  law. 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department,  may  settle,  and  pay  In  an 
amount  not  more  than  $1,000,  a  claim 
against  the  United  States,  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  property,  or  for  personal 
Injury  or  death,  caused  by  a  civilian  officer 
or  employee  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
a  military  department,  or  a  meml>er  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as 
the  case  may  be,  Incident  to  the  use  and 
operation  of  Oovemment  vehicles  or  Inrl* 
dent  to  the  vwe  of  other  OoTernment  prop- 
erty   on    a    Oovcrnment    Instollntlon,      The 


authority  oonferred  by  this  subssctlon  to 
eettle  such  claims  may  be  redelegsted  to 
such  officer  as  the  SecreUry  of  Defense,  or 
the  ftecreury  of  a  military  department,  maf 
deslgtiate.  Any  regtUatlons  promulgated 
pursuant  to  thu  authority  ahall  not  become 
effective  until  the  expiration  of  00  days  after 
such  regulations  have  been  filed  »lth  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress may,  within  such  time,  amend,  or  dis- 
approve such  regulatloru  In  whole  or  In  part. 
"(b)  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  damage  to,  or  loss  of. 
property,  or  the  personal  Injury  or  death, 
was  caused  wholly  or  partly  by  a  negligent 
or  wrongful  act  of  the  claimant,  his  agent, 
or  his  employee. 

On  page  4.  line  11,  after  the  word 
"accrues",  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  ";  and";  after  line  11,  to 
insert  a  new  subparagraph,  as  follows; 

"(e)  No  claim  may  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  amount  tendered  Is 
accepted  by  the  claimant  i.n  full  satisfaction 
of  hU  claim  against  the  United  States. 

After  line  14,  to  insert  a  new  subpara- 
graph, as  follows; 

"(f)  No  payment  made  under  this  section 
shall  give  rise  to  any  right  of  subrogaUon 
to  any  claim  for  reimbursement  in  whole  or 
In  part  under  any  contract  of  Insurance 
providing  for  the  malting  of  any  paj-ment  for 
or  on  account  of  the  damage,  loss,  injury. 
or  death  for  or  on  account  of  which  such 
pa>Tnent  was  made  under  this  section,  aiid 
no  payment  made  hereunder  shall  absolve 
any  insurer.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  obli- 
gation  under   any   such   contract.";    and 

And,  on  page  5,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out; 

"§  2736.  Property  Ums;  personal  Injury  or 
death;  Incident  to  use  and  opera- 
tion of  Government  property  and 
not  cognizable  under  other  law." 

And  insert: 

"§  2736.  Property  loss:  personal  Injury  or 
death;  incident  to  the  use  and 
operation  of  Government  vehicles, 
or  Incident  to  tlie  use  of  other 
Government  property  on  a  Gov- 
ernment Installation  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  other  law." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


MARIA  SABATINO 

The  bill  (S.  445)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Sabatino  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Sabatino  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permarent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permiuient  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


CHIU-SANO  WU  AND  HIS  WIFE 
The  bill    (8.   683)    for  the  relief  of 
Chiu-8ang  Wu  and  his  mlfe  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
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third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Chlu-Sang  Wu  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Na- 
oko  Mitsuda  Wu  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quoia-control  officer  to  deduct  the  required 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  or 
quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotas  are  available. 


LORI  BIAGI 

The  bill  <S.  1542)  for  the  relief  of 
Lori  Biagi  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engro-ised  for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie 
thud  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  tha  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Lorl 
BUigl  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  SecretJiry  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 


INCREASE  IN  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
GIVING  FALSE  INFORMATION  REL- 
ATIVE TO  DESTRUCTION  OF  AIR- 
CRAFT AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  bill  (S.  1963)  to  amend  section  35 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  lncrea.<-e  the  punishment  for 
knowingly  giving  false  information  con- 
cerning destruction  of  aircraft  and 
motor  vehicles  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  entirossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  35  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1.000"  and  Inserting 
"$5,000",  and  by  striking  out  "1  year"  and 
Inserting  "5  years." 


KALLIOPE  GIAMNIAS 

The  bill  (S.  2982)  for  the  relief  of 
Kalliope  Giamnias  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Kalliope  Giamnias  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203  (a) 
(3)  and  205  of  the  Immlgatlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Oulsepplna  Fazio  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Antonio  Fazio,  lawful  resident  aliens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RONALD  H.  DENNISON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  3055)  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  H. 
Dennison,  which  had  been  reported  f.om 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "act",  to  in.sert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  .shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Ronald  H.  Denl- 
son  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $1,217  42,  representing 
overpayments  of  longevity  paid  to  the  said 
Ronald  U.  Denl.'son  while  he  was  an  officer 
In  the  United  States  Air  Force,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  the  result  of 
admlnl.stratlve  error. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
avUhorlzod  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Ronald  H  Denl.son,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  (Irst  section  of  this  act: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud  time, 
and  passed. 


GIUSEPPINA  FAZIO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
till  <S.  3175>  for  the  relief  of  Giusepplna 
Fazio,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


PAUL  S.  WATANABE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3205>  for  the  relief  of  Paul  S. 
Watanabe,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"349  (a)  (5>  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952"  and  in.sert  "401 
(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  Paul  S.  Watanabe, 
who  lost  United  States  citizenship  under  the 
provisions  of  section  401  (e)  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940  may  be  naturalized  by  tak- 
ing, prior  to  one  year  alter  the  date  of  the 


enactment  of  this  act,  before  any  court  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  be- 
fore any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  an  oath  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  such  act  Prom  and 
after  naturalization  under  this  act,  the  said 
Paul  S.  Watanabe  shall  have  the  same  citi- 
zenship status  as  that  which  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  Its  loss. 

The   amendment   was   agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FRANCISCO  SALINAS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consdier  the 
bill  <S.  459 1  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Salinas  and  others,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  CommiUce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
5,  after  the  name  '  Qullantan '.  to  strike 
out  "and  his  wife  Graciela  de  Jesus  Garza 
Salinas  'also  known  as  Graciela  de  Jesus 
Garza  Qullantan'";  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "visa",  to  strike  out  fees"  and  in- 
sert "fee";  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10,  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  sucli  aliens  as 
provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol cflQcer  to  deduct  the  required  num- 
bers from  the  appropriate  quota  or 
quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotas  are  available.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  If  enacted,  etc  ,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Fran- 
cisco Salinas  (also  known  as  Daniel  Castro 
Qullantan)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud  time, 
and  pas.sed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  Salmas 
(also  known  as  Daniel  Castro  Qullan- 
tan)." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S  489'  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
K.  Ryan  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HRU.-^KA.     Over 

7  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ELISABETH  LESCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1593 »  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Lesch,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  Elisabeth 
Lesch.  the  nanc6e  of  Sfc  William  R  Hopper. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  her  minor 
children,  Gonda,  Norbert.  and  Bobby,  shall 
be  eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitors  for  a  period  of  3  months: 
Provided.  That  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  that  the  said  Elisabeth  Lesch  Is 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
intention  of  being  married  to  the  said  Sfc. 


William  R.  Hopper  and  that  they  are  found 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  Immigra- 
tion laws,  except  that  section  212  (a)  (9)  of 
the  said  act  shall  t>e  Inapplicable  in  the  case 
of  Elisabeth  Leech:  Provided  further.  That 
the  exemption  provided  herein  In  the  case 
of  the  said  Elisabeth  Lesch  shall  apply  onljr 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledfre  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  abcve-named  persons  does 
not  occur  within  3  months  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  EUsat>eth  Le*ch  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren, Oonda,  Norbert  and  Bobby,  they  shall 
be  required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  shall  be  t'eported  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
riage between  the  ab<  ve-named  persons  shall 
occur  within  3  n.on'hs  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  Elisabeth  Lesch  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren, Oonda,  Norber-,  and  Bobby,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Elisabeth  Lesch 
and  her  minor  children,  Gonda,  Norbert.  and 
Bobby,  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  them 
of  the  required  vUa  fees. 

The  amendment  was  agree  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tune, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth  Lesch 
and  her  minor  children,  Gonda.  Nor- 
bert, and  Bobby." 


DR.  THOMAS  B.   MEADE 

The  bill  <H  R  1466 »  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Thomas  B  Meade  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROBA- 
TION  ACT— BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  HI  R.  7261*  to  amend  the 
Federal  Probation  Act  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland),  Is  in  the  Chamber. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  object  to  having  the  bill  go  over 
until  those  of  us  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  particularly  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee,  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  any  particular  objection 
to  this  change  In  the  probation  law. 
The  present  Di-strict  of  Columbia  Code 
Is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the 
uniform  law.  It  may  be  this  change  is 
desirable,  but  I  should  like  to  have  an 
oppxjrttmity.  Inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
District  Committee  meml>ers  are  pres- 
ent, to  query  the  authorities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  Is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 


WILLIAM  J.  McGARRY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9775)  for  the  reUef  of 
William  J.  McGarry  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WESTERN  INSTRUMENTS 
ASSOCIATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1700)  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike 
out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendrrent  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


ESTATE  OF  W.  C.  YARBROUGH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  69321  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  witli  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "act",  to 
strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centtmi 
thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

GILLOUS  M.  YOUNG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.  R.  1492)  for  the  relief  of  Gillous 
M.  Young,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "States",  to  strike  out  "the  sum 
of  $3,751.47.  Such  sum  represents"  and 
insert  "any  siun  representing",  and  on 
page  2,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Olllous  M.  Young,  the 
sum  of  $1,375.65.  Such  sum  represents  the 
portion  of  the  retired  pay  received  by  the 
said  Gillous  M.  Young  for  the  period  begin- 
ning January  8.  1951,  and  ending  February 
28,  1953.  which  he  has  already  refunded  to 
the  United  States  by  means  of  deductions 
from  amounts  otherwise  due  him:  Prortded, 
Tliat  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3862)  to  establish  certain 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  removal 
and  the  terms  of  oflBce  of  the  members 
of  certain  regulatory  agencies  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Over,  as  not  being  cal- 
endar business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  171) 
to  amend  section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Over,  as  not  prop- 
erly being  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9291)  to  define  parts 
of  certain  types  of  footwear  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Over.  The  bill  was  not 
reported  in  time  for  the  calendar  com- 
mittee to  consider  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr, 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  3773  AND  S.  3774 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  intended  for 
submission  to  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  in  support  of  bills 
S.  3773  and  S.  3774.  In  this  statement, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  given 
opinions  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  that 
will  result  if  these  bills  are  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  Sottth  Carolina 
State  Chamber  or  Commerce  in  Support  of 
Senate  Bills  S.  3773  and  S.  3774  Inteo- 
duced  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  or 
South  Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  South  Carolina  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  to  go  on  record 
In  behalf  of  two  bills  now  pending  before 
thU  committee,  S.  3773  and  S.  3774.  These 
bills  were  recently  introduced  by  Senator 
THtJRMOND,  of  South  Carolina,  and  are  pres- 
ently pending  before  you. 

8.  3773  Is  designed  to  give  employees  who 
have  been  injured,  as  a  result  of  unfair  labor 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations. 
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the  right  to  sue  for  damages  for  such  Injury. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provides  that  In  certain  specified  types  of 
unfair  labor  practices  employers  may  sue 
labor  organlzatlona  for  damages  In  Federal 
courts  without  the  necessity  of  establishing 
diversity  of  citizenship  or  the  amount  In 
controversy.  The  present  bill  would  amend 
this  particular  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  the  extent  that  all  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices committed  by  labor  organizations  would 
be  sxibject  to  suit  by  employees.  This  bill 
would  give  to  employees  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  having  a  remedy  In  the  nature  of 
damages  from  unlawful  conduct  now  pro- 
scribed by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  unfair 
labor  practices. 

The  State  chamber  endorses  this  bill  be- 
cause It  believes  that  the  present  trend  on 
the    part    of    organized    labor    has    been    to 
Ignore    the    individual    rights    of    employees. 
The    recent    McClellan    committee    hearings 
have   given   clear    indication   of   the   abuses 
foisted  upon  Individual  employees  by  labor 
organizations,    which    today    have    achieved 
tremendous   economic    power   and   strength. 
To  arm  employees  with  this  protection  would 
tend  to  Insure  elimination  of  many  abuses 
which   have   been   uncovered  on   the  part  of 
labor  organizations   by   tiie   McClellan  com- 
mittee.    The   basic   Intendment  of  the  pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley  Act  is  not  to  protect   the 
rights  of  employers  nor  labor  organizations 
but   to   protect   the   right  of    the   individual 
employee  in  his  desire  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  through   representatives  of 
his     own     choosing.     Unfortunately,     today 
these  rights  have  l)een  impaired  through  the 
medium  of  mass  picketing,  violence,  threats. 
Intimidations,  and  coercion  by  labor  organ- 
izations in   their  efforts  to  compel  the  Indi- 
vidual   employee    to    become    and    remain    a 
member  of  the  labor  organization  or  to  Join 
with  it  In  concerted  action  even  though  the 
employee   may    not    wish    to    do    so.     If    this 
bill    is    passed,    the    aforementioned    conduct 
would   be   a  suable  action   by  any  employee 
whose   rights   were   so   Interfered   with.     We 
believe   that   this   legislation   wotild   tend   to 
curb.   If   not  stop,   these   unlawful   practices 
and  strengthen  the  soundness  of  our  Federal 
l.'ibor  relations  picture. 

The  chamber  also  endorses  S   3774  because 
we   believe    that   labor   organizations  should 
be  put  in  the  same  position  as  employers  are 
today  In  connection  with  monopolistic  prac- 
tices.   No  one  doubts  today  tliat  labor  organi- 
zations are  big  business.    Within  the  shadow 
of   the    United    States   Capitol    are    lmmen.se 
edifices  which  are  witnesses  to  the  strength 
of     the    trade    union    movement;     buildings 
that   house   hundreds   of    people   not    unlike 
corporate  structures  established   throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.    To  put 
labor  organizations  back  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  would  do  nothing  more  than  to 
place    them,    as    big    business.    In    tlie    same 
position  as  those  corporate  structures  which 
are  now  presently  subject  to  this  law.     In- 
deed,   up    until    the    Htitchinson    case,    the 
courts   had   construed   the    Clayton    Act   and 
the    Sherman    Antitrust    Act    as    being    ap- 
plicable to  monopolistic  practices  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations.     In  the   Hutchinson 
case,     through     Judicial     legerdemain,     the 
Clayton  Act,   the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act,  and 
the    Sherman    Antitrust    Act    were    read    to- 
gether and  the  conclusion  reached  that  Con- 
gress had  never  Intended  labor  organizations 
to  be  subject  to  the  Sherman  Antltrti.st  Act. 
This    decision    was.    in    our    opinion,    clearly 
contrary  to  the  original  Intent  of   Congress 
and  should  be  corrected  by  spelling  out  pre- 
cisely and  clearly  that  Congress  this  time  in- 
tends for  that  act  to  be  made  applicable  to 
labor  organizations.     The  net  effect  of  this 
legislation  would  do  precisely  that.     No  one 
can    doubt    that    labor    organizations    today 
maintain  and  occupy  a  monopolistic  control 
over   many   areas    of   our   economic   society. 
Again,   the   recent   hearings   before   the    Mc- 


Clellan committee  clearly  support  this  con- 
clusion. Vicious  secondary  boycott  activities 
aimed  at  destroying  neutral  employers  and 
other  types  of  monopolistic  practices  would 
now  become  unlawful  If  this  bill  were  to 
be  enacted  Into  law.  Not  even  organized 
labor,  In  many  of  Its  areas,  attempts  to 
Justify  the  evils  of  such  monop(jllstlc  prac- 
tices. Indeed,  they  are.  at  tlie  present  time, 
attempting  to  clean  their  own  houses  In 
order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  American 
public  which  is  evidence  that  they  would  not 
be  averse  to  supporting  legislation  which 
wotild,  In  a  measure,  protect  the  overall 
trade-union  movement  from  this  type  of  con- 
duct. We  wholeheartedly  recommend  that 
tills  legislation  be  enacted  Into  law  and 
thereby  give  additional  protection  to  the 
American  public  from  the  monopolistic  prac- 
tices which  are  presently  engaged  In  by  labor 
organizations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Harold  Butt, 
President.  South  Carolina  State 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

May   16,    1958. 


REPORTS  ON  ACREAGE  PLANTED 
TO  COTTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
nio\e  that  the  Senate  prt^ceed  to  the 
coiiiiideration  of  calendar  No.  1621,  H.  R. 
6765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
67651  to  provide  for  reports  on  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition against  cotton  acreage  reports 
based  on  farmers'  planting  intentions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  the  events  on  the  interna- 
tional front  indicated  only  too  clearly 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  we 
are  facing.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  New 
York  Times,  our  "worldwide  prestige  was 
in  jeopardy,  if  not  deteriorating.  A  re- 
appraisal of  our  entire  foreign  policy 
appears  a  certainty." 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
agreed  with  the  observation  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

As  Members  of  Congress  are  now 
aware,  a  study  is  underway  with  respect 
particularly  to  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  which  au- 
thoi-ized  at  least  a  preliminary  inqu:i-y 
into  the  overall  scope  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  which  preliminary  sui-vey 
by  staff  and  selected  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  could 
well  lead  to  an  overall  reevaluation  and 
study  of  American  foieign  policy. 

But,  as  the  Times  also  notes,  it  Is  not 
only  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  where 
we  are  in  trouble: 

Back  on  the  home  front  a  reappraisal 
might  also  be  In  order.  The  recea.sion  was 
obviously  stlU  very  much  with  us.  This 
was  underscored  by  the  latest  figures  on  in- 


dxistrlftl  production.  It  fell  again  In  April, 
this  time  to  the  lowest  level  since  October, 
1954.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of 
Industrial  production  Is  now  18  points  below 
the  year  a»;o  rate. 

Although  a  decline  In  the  gross  national 
product — the  t<jtal  output  of  goods  and 
services — had  been  expected  to  show  up  In 
the  first  quarter,  the  extent  of  the  drop 
came  as  something  of  a  surprise.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reported  thut  ilie 
annual  rate  had  slipped  $10  600.000.000  to 
$422  billion  in  March.  This  compared  with 
$432,600.000  000  In  the  last  quarter  of  1957 
and  $440  billion  lu  the  third  quarter  of 
la.'.t  year. 

Tills  decline  definitely  stamps  this  reces- 
sion as  the  most  serious  since  World  War  II. 
What's  more,  the  Government  s  own  econ- 
omists predict  a  further  dip  in  Uie  current 
quarter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  from  the  May  18 
New  York  Times,  by  John  G.  Forrest, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bad  News  From  Abroad  Drpsr.ssES  Market— 
PmoDUCTioi*  Down  PuBTHxa 

(By  John  O    Forrest) 

It  was  a  troubled  stock  market  most  of 
la.st  week,  troubled  not  only  by  continuing 
gloomy  economic  news  but  jierhaps  even 
more  by  grim  International  ne*8. 

Happenings  In  South  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Algeria  depressed  the  market 
through  Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  hfiwever, 
with  some  tension  dissipated,  prices  re- 
covered. 

But  stocks  eased  In  quieter  trading  on 
Friday.  The  New  Tork  Times  combined 
average  of  60  stocks  closed  at  278.39.  ofl  5  01 
points  In  the  week. 

The  disturbances  abroad,  in  South  Amer- 
ica particularly,  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
this  country's  worldwide  prestige  was  in 
Jeopardy.  If  not  deteriorating.  The  problems 
are  more  economic  than  political  Once 
again  the  United  States  got  the  chief  blame. 
A  reappraisal  of  our  entire  foreign  policy  ap- 
pears a  certainty. 

Back  on  the  home  front  a  reappraisal  might 
also  be  in  order.  The  recession  was  obviously 
still  very  much  with  us.  This  was  under- 
scored by  the  latest  figures  on  industrial 
production.  It  fell  again  In  April,  this  time 
U)  the  l(jwest  level  since  October  1934.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  Industrial 
production  Is  now  18  points  below  the  year- 
ago  rate. 

TEN    BILLION    DIP 

Although  a  decline  In  the  gross  national 
product — the  total  output  of  gtxxts  and  serv- 
ices— had  been  expected  to  show  up  In  the 
first  quarter,  the  extent  of  the  drop  came  a.s 
something  of  a  surprise.  The  Dei)artment  of 
Commerce  rejwrted  that  the  annual  rate  had 
dipped  $10,600,000,000  to  $422  billion  In 
March.  This  compared  with  $432,600,000,000 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1957  and  1440  billion  in 
tiie  tlilrd  quarter  of  last  year. 

Tills  decline  definitely  stamps  thl5  recen- 
sion as  the  most  serloxis  since  World  War  If. 
Wliafs  more,  the  Government's  own  econ- 
omlsU  predict  a  further  dip  In  the  current 
quarter. 

A  bit  of  consolation  might  be  drawn  from 
the  latest  report  on  personal  income.  Tills 
yardstick  of  purcha.«lng  p<jwer  r  -e  slightly 
In  March  and  April,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  April  it  reached 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $342,800 
million.  This  represented  a  rise  of  $600 
million  In  April  and  $800  million  In  March. 
The  annual  rate  of  personal  Income  was 
only  13  percent  below  the  peak  of  last 
August. 
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TAX    DECISION    NEAB 

There  still  is  no  clear-cut  Indication  of 
what  the  Administration  will  recommend  on 
taxes,  but  It  Is  going  to  have  to  act  soon. 
On  June  30  corporate  taxes  are  scheduled 
to  decline  and  excise  taxes  expire.  Before 
that  time  the  question  of  a  reduction  in 
personal  Income  taxes  may  be  considered 
also.  The  discussion  Is  being  heard  from 
Wall  Street  to  Main  Street,  and  there  is  any- 
thing but  agreement. 

For  Instance,  Henry  C  Alexander,  chair- 
man of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  urged  a 
$3  billion  tax  cut  applying  U)  both  Individ- 
uals and  corporations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Commerce  Department's  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  voted  tliree  to  one  against  a 
general  tax  reduction  Perhaps  the  President 
may  make  his  own  views  known  on  Tuesday, 
when  he  speaks  at  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  meeting  here. 

William  McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  told  a  Senate 
Banking  subcommittee  last  week  that  there 
were  "hopeful  signs'*  that  the  business 
downturn  wa«  leveling  off.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  there  wait  nothing  conclusive  as 
yet. 

SMALL   CAIT 

Automobile  sales  should  be  hitting  a  sea- 
sonal peak  right  now  with  Memorial  Day  less 
than  2  weeks  off.  They  are  not.  Last  week 
production  picked  up  slightly,  but  It  was 
still  far  below  the  1957  pace.  More  and 
more  Wall  Street  observers  are  convinced 
that  Detroit,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  will 
soon  be  entering  the  small-car  field.  The 
latest  nominees  to  make  the  step  are  Stude- 
baker-Packard  and  Chrysler. 

Steel  output  fell  to  a  12-year  low  last 
month.  TTiere  has  been  some  pickup  in 
May.  Railroad  traffic  still  Is  lag'^lng  badly 
belilnd  year-ago  levels  and  industry  leaders 
see  no  indications  of  a  real  upturn  before 
fall.  James  M  Symes.  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Nation's  No  1  carrier,  said 
his  road  may  well  operate  at  a  loss  this  year. 
It  lost  $15  million  in  the  first  quarter.  In 
Its  H2-year  history  the  carrier  has  only 
once— In   1946— failed  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

HotiBlng  starts  last  month  rose  moder- 
ately. Even  so,  the  annual  rate  is  still  below 
that  of  a  year  ago  and  33  percent  below  the 
high  in  1954,  when  activity  began  to 
slacken.  The  April  rise  was  probably  due  to 
easier  private  mortgage  money,  coupled  with 
relaxed  terms  on  Veterans'  AdmlnUUalion 
and  FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President,  speaking  in  New 
York  City  before  one  of  the  great  busi- 
ne.ss  organization.s— I  believe  it  was  the 
American  Management  A.ssociation — 
noted  that  the  economy  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  fall  bursting  with  vitality  and 
promise  if  the  American  people  were 
bold  enough  to  reach  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  a  very  optimistic  report,  which 
of  course  is  reas.suring  to  all  of  us.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  every  promi.se  and 
every  prophesy  he  made  will  be  fuimied 
over  and  over  again. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  recession 
Is  obviously  still  with  us. 

Another  Indication  of  the  recession  Is 
the  latest  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  showing  that  in  the  week  ended 
May  10,  department  store  sales  were 
down  4  percent  from  a  year  ago.  In  my 
own  area,  for  example,  sales  were  down 
1  percent  in  Minneapolis,  8  percent  in 
St.  Paul,  and  down  15  percent  in  Duluth- 
Superior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fig- 
ures on  department  store  sales  from  the 
May  18  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  Store  Sales  Trend 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  comparisons  of  depart- 
ment store  sales  by  districts  with  last  year's: 
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(C)  cities:  Tiiose  not  marked  (C;  arc  inclropolitau 
districts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  dilEcult  to  explain  this  decline  of 
15  percent  in  department-store  sales  in 
the  Duluth-Superior  area  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  an  important  role  the  iron- 
ore  industry  plays  in  that  section's 
economy. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  its  latest 
report  on  surplus-labor  areas  shows  that 
Duluth-Superior  has  been  among  the 
hardest  hit  areas  in  the  entire  country. 
As  of  mid-March  13.6  percent  of  the 
Duluth-Superior  work  force  were  with- 
out jobs.  Only  eight  other  major  labor 
areas  in  the  United  States  had  a  higher 
jobless  percentage  figure.  And  since 
mid-March,  when  this  survey  was  re- 
ported, the  number  of  jobless  in  Duluth- 
Superior  has  risen  by  35  percent  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  number  of  insured 
unemployed. 

Consumption  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
by  iron  and  steel  plants  fell  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  by  44  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  Stocks  on  hand  at  each  dock 
and  furnace  yard  are  up  by  71  i>ercent 
from  a  year  ago.  As  a  result,  scores  of 
ore  carriers  are  idle,  and  thousands  of 
workers  without  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  May  18  New  York  Times 
reporting  on  the  sharp  drop  in  use  of 
iron  ore  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lake  Ihon  Ore  Use  Off — CoKstrMPnoN  Fell 
9.000,000  Tons  Below  1957  ik  Quabter 
Cleveland,  May  17. — Consumption  of  Lake 
Superior  iron  ore  by  Iron  and  steel  plants 
was  approximately  9,000,000  tons  less  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1957,  the  American  Iron 
Ore  Association  refxsrts. 

Furnaces  consumed  11,524,802  tons  of  the 
ore  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  20.405,250  tons  in  the  1957  period. 
Ore  receipts  totaled  344.745  tons  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958,  against  881.327  in  the 
comparable  period  last  year,  but  stocks  on 
hand  at  lake  docks  and  furnace  yards  have 
been  considerably  larger  this  year  due  to  re- 
duced operations  of  steel  plants. 

Stocks  totaled  33.569,601  tons  on  April  1, 
compared  with  only  19.638.051  tons  a  year 
ago.  The  huge  surplus  is  keeping  scores  of 
ore  carriers  Idle. 

Ore  consumption  Increased  slightly  In 
March,  aggregating  3,712,549  tons,  against 
3,557,595  In  February,  but  the  gain  is  at- 
tributed to  the  longer  month  rather  than 
to  any  improvement  In  orders. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  again  that  on  Monday  last  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas)  the  present  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, addressed  himself  In  detail  and 
with  great  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge to  these  very  pertinent  economic 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  weeks  we 
have  been  receiving  assurances  from  the 
administration  that  the  recession  is  bot- 
toming out. 

When  figures  were  released  showing 
a  drop  in  the  number  of  jobless  from 
5.2  million  as  of  mid-March  to  5.1  mil- 
lion as  of  mid-April,  the  administration 
attempted  to  leave  an  Impression  in  the 
public's  mind  that  things  were  looking 
up.  What  the  administration  failed  to 
emphasize  was  that  on  a  sea.sonally  ad- 
Justed  basis  unemployment  actually 
rose — from  7  percent  of  the  labor  force 
In  mid-March  to  7.5  percent  in  mid- 
April — the  highest  level  of  unemploy- 
ment since  pre-World  War  II.  The  ad- 
ministration also  sought  to  divert  our 
attention  from  the  significant  fact  that 
the  April  rise  in  unemployment  of  0.5 
percent  Is,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February  of 
this  year,  the  largest  increase  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis  Rince  this  reces- 
sion began  8  months  ago. 

The  administration  points  to  the  re- 
cent decline  in  the  number  of  Jobless 
receiving  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits, but  it  does  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Jobless  workers  are  exhausting 
their  unrmployment  Insurance  benefits 
at  a  rapidly  mounting  rate. 

Again,  Mr,  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
fe«  the  announcement  today  that  the 
•enkjr  •enator  from  Illinois  is  prepar- 
ing an  overall  unemployment  eomprnsa- 
tton  bill  which  will  mret  Ihene  nerdit,  In 
\\e\x  of  the  sorry  and  inadequate  measure 
Which  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  pass  on  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Conureiw  as  belnu  otie  which  is  able 
to  suti»fy  the  requirements  of  the  un- 
employment bituatlon.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  his  effort  will  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  whole- 
hearted support  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and,  I  am  sure,  by  many  oth- 
ers. At  long  last  it  is  beginning  to  sink 
Into  the  public  mind  that  something  has 
to  be  done,  other  than  playing  around 
with  mirrors  and  political  games.  The 
people  expect  the  Congress  to  act.  We 
are  fortunate  that  leadership  is  being 
offered  and  that  a  sound  proposal  is  being 
prepared.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  valuable  efforts 
in  this  area  of  our  economic  situation. 

Here  are  the  grim  figures  on  unem- 
ployment benefit  exhaustions:  147,000  in 
January;  145,000  in  February;  189.000  in 
March;  and  230,000  in  April.  And  gov- 
ernment experts  tell  us  that  such  ex- 
haustions by  this  summer  will  be  topping 
over  300.000  a  month:  It  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  2,600.000  workers  will  ex- 
haust their  benefits  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  unless  a  measure  such 
as  the  proposal  being  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  enacted,  we  are 
going  to  see  Uterally  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  with  no  income  what- 
soever, because  I  know  of  no  economist 
who  is  predicting  an  upturn  in  the  econ- 


omy by  this  fall  sufficient  to  bring  about 
the  reemployment  of  the  5  million  plus 
persons  wlio  are  currently  unemployed. 
The  difference,  simply  stated,  will  be 
that  of  the  5.1  million  presently  unem- 
ployed a  substantial  number  will  not  be 
receiving  unemployment-compensation 
benefits.  At  least,  there  is  at  present 
some  purchasing  power  for  some  of  the 
essentials  of  life.  Mr.  President,  if 
workers  exhaust  benefits  at  the  rate  of 
300.000  a  month  in  the  months  ahead, 
we  will  soon  find  more  tlian  2  million 
breadwinners  without  any  income  what- 
soever. They  will  become  a  real  drag 
on  the  economy,  to  be  sure.  but.  more 
significantly,  they  will  become  people 
who  have  to  rely  upon  public  charity 
for  subsistence. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  from  the  May  20 
Washington  Post  reporting  on  the  rl.slng 
rate  of  benefit  exhaustions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idle  Uuino  Vt  BcNrnrs  at  Faiit-Risi.no  Rati 
(By  Bcriuwa  D.  NoMlicr) 

Ji>ble«a  worker*  ara  uaing  up  their  unem- 
ployment cumpetuiillon  at  a  ritplUly  mounl< 
ItiK  rule. 

Mureover.  Oovernment  expert*  figure  that 
the  total  of  tho»e  exliauntliiK  their  benefitf 
will  continue  rUlng  thruuKh  the  spring  miU 
reach  a  peak  in  June  or  July. 

Thcrciifter,  they  look  for  a  grndiiAl  decline 
In  exhaURttuna  through  the  real  of  the  year 
Thia  Improvement,  tha  aooriomuta  p<iliit 
oitt,  n(i,<iumea  that  the  rerriwlon  hiU  ac^.n 
touch  bottom  aiiU  turn  Into  a  recovery  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

The  incrsaao  in  workara  running  out  of 
boncflu  U  atmoat  anoUKh  by  tiaalf  to  ex* 
plain  the  recent  drope  in  unampWrymant 
arnoMK  Uuim  in  the  j'/blaaa  pny  aytiAin,  TJia 
ofll'lal  explanation  ha«  crrdit«U  Ihla  decline 
U)  the  luiml  apring  gain  In  outdoor  work. 

Kor  the  3  waeka  ended  M:ty  3,  the  numb«T 
drawing  borjefltn  afirunk  by  nlm<«.t  170000. 
But  In  April,  about  230  000  uaed  up  all  the 
cornparuatlou  pay  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. 

Tilt  perloda  are  not,  of  courae.  Identical. 
But  they  indicate  that  If  not  a  single  Idle 
worker  had  fcjund  a  Job.  exhaustions  would 
■till  have  sharply  reduced  the  conipeiiaailon 
rolls. 

Some  workers  lulng:  up  benefits  un- 
doubtedly found  jobs.  The  number,  how- 
ever, was  probably  not  very  large  since  long; 
unemployment  periods  are  a  feature  of  the 
current  slump.  By  April,  those  Idled  15 
weeks  or  more  totaled  1.900.000.  This  group 
never  exceeded  1,100,000  lu  any  ol  the  earlier 
postwar  recessions. 

Against  this  background,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  goes  Into  executive  session 
on  Wednesday  to  begin  marking  up  a  bill 
extending  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits. Chairman  Hariit  P.  Byrd,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia,  said  yesterday  he  hopes  to  flnlsh 
by  the  end  of  the  week  and  report  out  a  bill 
like  that  passed  in  the  Hou.'se.  It  would 
extend  the  State-set  standards  by  50  percent, 
or  an  average  of  about  10  weeks. 

The  Government  figured  exhaustions  would 
be  Increasing  now  because  of  the  sharp 
winter  rise  In  unemployment.  There  Is  an 
average  20-week  lag  between  the  time  a 
worker  goes  on  the  Jobless  rolls  and  uses  up 
his  benefits.  But  the  L>nbor  Department  has 
had  to  revise  upward  Its  earlier  calculation 
on  exhaustions  because  oX  the  difltlculty  Idled 
workers  have  had  getting  new  Jobs. 

In  March.  Labor  Secretary  James  P.  Mitch- 
ell   said    about   2.300,000    workers    were    ex- 


pected to  run  out  of  benefits  this  year;  last 
week,  he  put  the  number  at  2.600,000. 

Here's  how  exhaustions  have  climbed  this 
year:  In  January,  they  were  147.000;  In  Feb- 
ruary, 145.500;  In  March,  189.000.  and  April, 
230.000.  By  the  summer.  If  the  Government 
calctilatlons  hold,  they  will  be  topping 
300,000  and  running  a  little  above  200,000 
at  the  year's  end. 

The  lengthy  unemployment  spells  con- 
fronting many  lald-ofT  workers  mean  that 
many  will  exhaust  a  50-percent  extension, 
too. 

Even  a  substantial  fourth-quarter  recovery 
(and  the  guess  Is  for  a  modest  one)  Is  not 
expected  to  bring  any  dramatic  rehiring  of 
the  Idled. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  compliment  the 
staff  reporter.  Mr  No.s.slter.  on  this  fine 
article,  becau.se  it  packs  into  a  few  brief 
paragraphs  a  great  deal  of  economic  in- 
formation which  should  be  understood 
by  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

We  are  also  being  told  that  the  rise 
In  April  in  retail  sales  and  Ir  personal 
Income  are  indications  that  the  worst 
is  behind  us  But,  once  again,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  give  us  all  the 
facl.-^.  They  have  failed  to  point  out 
that  we  may  expect  the  decline  in  dura- 
ble goods  production  to  continue  for  sev- 
eral months  at  least. 

I  submit  that  any  responsible  com- 
mentator on  the  economic  situation 
airees  that  we  can  expect  the  decline  In 
durable  goods  production  to  continue  for 
at  least  the  next  few  months. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
from  the  May  \9  Journal  of  Commerce 
which  points  out  that  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  genrral  business  recovery 
without  an  upturn  in  durable  goods 
prfKluctlon  and  such  an  upturn  is  not 
in  sluht.  It  notes  that  roughly  half  of 
total  manufactuiing  production  is  ac- 
counted for  in  durable  goods  output.  It 
U  in  durable  goods  Adhere  the  greatest 
drop  has  taken  place— more  than  18  per- 
cent since  lust  Auguat  and  fur  in  txceu 
of  the  decline  in  the  receaaion  of  1948-49 
and  1953-64. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  reports  that 
as  of  March,  the  latest  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  ratio  of  durable 
manufacturers'  inventories  of  finished 
goods  to  new  orders  rose  to  the  highest^ 
or  most  unfavorable — level  in  ttie  entire 
postwar  period.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
cline in  new  orders  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
decline  in  inventories. 

I  beheve  this  is  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  em- 
phasized in  his  speech  on  the  issue  of 
the  economy  and  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  tax  reduction.  The  decline 
in  durable  goods  orders  Is  far  in  excess 
of  the  decline  in  inventories.  The  in- 
ventory new -orders  ratio  is  considered 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be  one  of 
the  best  single  leading  indicators  of 
business  activity  in  the  months  ahead. 

In  considering  the  seemingly  conflict- 
ing trends  evidenced  in  the  prospect  of 
further  declines  in  durable  goods  produc- 
tion and  the  April  rise  in  retail  sales  and 
personal  income,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce states: 

Both  retail  sales  and  personal  Income  are 
"lagging"  business  Indicators  tending  to  fol- 
low by  several  months  the  course  of  Indua- 
trlal     production     and     other     "coincident" 
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Indicators  and  to  follow  by  even   a  longer 
period   tbfl   "leading"   Indicators. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  appears  that 
the  Improvement  lu  retail  trade  and  personal 
mcome  Is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  transitory. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thia 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVKTHra  Dip  in  Dvhables  Likelt 
(By  J.  Roger  Wallace) 

Present  indications,  based  on  Inventory- 
new  order  relationships,  are  that  the  decline 
In  durable  goods  production  will  continue  at 
least  vmtU  the  early  fall. 

Durable  goods  output  normally  accotmts 
for  approximately  half  of  total  manufactur- 
ing output.  Accordingly,  thert  U  little  like- 
lihood of  any  auatalned  general  bualneaa  re- 
covery without  an  upturn  lu  durablea  pro- 
duction. 

In  Mi\rch,  the  ratio  of  durable  manufac- 
turers' Inventorlea  of  finished  goods  to  new 
ordera  roae  further  t<i  the  hlgheat — or  moat 
unfavorable — level  In  the  entire  postwar  pe- 
riod. New  ordera  again  declined,  although 
at  a  alower  rate  than  earlier  thla  year,  while 
finuhed  %oo<\»  Inventorlea  held  unchanged 
at  near  record  high  levela.  Manufacturera' 
backloga  of  unfilled  orders  continued  to 
shrink. 

tOIfO   LEAD  TIM* 

The  finished  goods  Inventory-new  orders 
ratio  which  we  conalder  one  of  the  beat  aln- 
gle  •leadtng"  bualni>«ia  Indlcatnra.  tenda  to 
forecaat  the  cotirae  of  durable  goods  produc- 
tion for  approslmat^'ly  6  months  ahead. 

since  all  btiaineaa  booma  are  primarily 
durable  gooda  br^ima  and  all  bualneaa  recea- 
alona  are  primarily  durable  gouda  racea- 
sluna,  reliable  indicationa  ae  to  the  future 
eotirae  of  durablea  output  are  eaaentlal  for 
•nalyiiing   total   bualneaa   probabllltlea, 

Diirabia  gorida  produrera  atlll  are  carrying 
tfipbeavy  invenUtrlea  of  flnlahed  goode,  and 
new  ordera  have  continued  to  decline  de> 
apite  the  Impart  of  additional  defense  bust, 
rteaa.  Ii  la  highly  unlikely  Uuit  tha  con- 
trtiction  In  pr<xluctlun  will  be  checked  until 
soma  progreaa  haa  been  made  In  liquidating 
flouhed  goods  inventories. 

DtTBABLCS  IMPOaTANCS 

Unlike  Boft-gooda  production,  most  of 
which  Is  for  consumer  gorKls.  the  larger 
part  of  durable-goods  output,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds,  u  for  other  than  con- 
Btuner  goods. 

Construction  both  residential  and  non- 
realdentlal.  capital  goods,  and  military 
goods  account  for  the  major  portion  oX 
durables  output. 

The  sharp  contraction  In  capital  expendi- 
tures, which  Is  expected  to  conUnue  Into 
1959,  has  been  an  Important  factor  In  the 
declines  In  durables  output  and  may  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  drag  for  many  months  to 
come. 

Last  year,  new  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures totaled  137  billion  as  compared 
With  consumer  expenditures  for  durable 
goods  of  »35  billion.  Federal  spending  for 
national  security  totaled  nearly  $4S  billion, 
but  only  a  porUon  of  thla  went  for  durable 
goods. 

CONfTJCTINO    TRENDS 

The  prospect  of  further  decline  In  dur- 
able goods  production,  as  Indicated  by  the 
unfavorable  Inventory-new  orders  ratio,  la 
In  direct  contradiction  to  the  reported 
April  upturns  In  total  retail  sales  and  per- 
sonal Income.  These  upturn*  have  been 
hailed  In  some  quarters  as  marking  the 
bottoming  ovit  of  the  business  recession, 
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Both  retail  sales  and  personal  income  are 
lagging  business  Indicators  tending  to 
follow  by  several  months  the  course  of  In- 
dustrial production  and  other  coincident 
Indicators  and  to  follow  by  even  a  longer 
period   the   leading   Indicators. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  appears  that 
the  Improvement  In  retail  trade  and  per- 
sonal income  Is  unlikely  to  be  more  than 
transitory. 

There  Is  distinct  evidence  that  the  miser- 
able weather  in  February  and  the  continua- 
tion into  March  served  to  depress  a  num- 
ber of  business  series  during  both  of  these 
months,  and  hence  may  have  been  respon- 
alble  in  a  sort  of  left-handed  way  for  the 
upturns  or  slower  downward  pace  reported 
In  April. 

Accordingly,  It  well  may  be  that  a  proper 
perspective  on  the  course  of  business  since 
the  first  of  this  year  will  not  be  poFslble 
until  the  data  for  May  become  available 
some  weeks  hence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  have  stated  so 
often  in  recent  months,  this  rece».sion  is 
not  going  to  be  licked  by  whistling  in  the 
dark,  by  pep  talks,  or  by  closing  our 
eyes  to  the  cold  harsh  economic  facta 
of  life.  The  Administration  works  a 
serious  dijiscrvlce  to  the  country  when 
it  tell*  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  and  that  we  should  just  sit  back 
aiul  remain  calm,  cool  and  collected, 
when  the  facts  indicate  only  too  clearly 
what  an  alarming  position  our  economy 
ism. 

Because  I  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  remain  throughout  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
Monday,  let  me  say  that  I  fully  concur 
in  his  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
What  the  country  needs  Is  not  merely 
a  public  works  program.  Important  as 
It  Is;  but  it  needs  the  kind  of  balanced, 
sensitive  tax  reduction  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois It  also  needs  a  public  works  pro- 
gram of  broad  scope. 

II  seems  to  me  that  Mcmberi  of  the 
Senate  should  soon  get  busy  on  this 
problem,  in  terms  of  schools,  and  in 
terms  of  hospital  construction.  We  are 
appropriating  money  for  hospital*,  but 
we  need  more  than  is  contemplated, 
when  w«  face  up  to  what  has  been  noted 
recently— a  $10  6  billion  decline  in  gross 
national  product,  which  Is  something 
that  should  frighten  anyone. 

I  note  the  preyence  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  ana  his  com- 
mittee for  what  they  have  done,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  found  very 
little  support  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue for  the  proF>osals,  the  projects,  and 
the  hard  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  his  fine  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
committee.  It  did  not  act  in  a  partisan 
manner.  There  was  a  practically  unani- 
mous report  on  the  public  worlcs  bill, 
which  provided  for  construction  and 
employment.  I  am  sorry  the  President 
saw  fit  to  veto  the  bill,  but  I  hope — and 
I  think  I  can  say  with  confidence — that 
we  shall  soon  have  another  public  works 
bill  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, not  only  for  his  reassurance,  but  for 
his  acUvity,  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween giving  reassurance  and  being  on 
the  job.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  his  committee  have  been  on  the  job 
in  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  on  Mon- 
day, said: 

In  a  recession,  tax  cuts  should,  along  with 
unemployment  compensation,  have  first 
priority. 

That  is  a  statement  of  policy  which  is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  The  Congress 
is  whistling  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak, 
while  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  are  being  exhausted,  and  while 
the  economy  is  being  slowed  down.  Of 
course,  we  need  the  help,  guidance,  and 
support  of  the  executive  branch — guid- 
ance and  support  which  have  been 
sorely   lacking. 

Unemployment  is  at  the  highest  rate 
since  before  World  War  II, 

Industrial  production  is  down  by  13 
percent  since  August. 

The  gross  national  product  Is  down  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $18  billion  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1957, 

As  I  have  not€d  in  my  remarks  here 
today,  the  ratio  of  inventorlea  to  new 
orders  In  the  durable  goods  industries 
is  at  the  most  unfavorable  level  in  the 
postwar  era. 

The  time  for  prompt  and  meaningful 
action  Is  long  past  due.  The  waate  of 
this  recession  to  date  can  never  be  re- 
trieved, but  we  must  put  out  the  Area 
of  the  recession  before  it  spreads  com- 
pletely out  of  control. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  ito  deeply  eoncemed  about  our 
budgetary  problems — as  all  of  us  should 
be— <h*t  we  have  literally  permitted  to 
be  flushed  down  the  drain  an  economic 
loss  of  billions  of  dollars  of  gross  income 
because  of  an  economic  recession.  That 
is  izocome  which  can  never  be  reclaimed, 
any  more  than  topsoil  which  flows  down 
the  rivers  and  into  the  sea  can  be  re- 
claimed. We  are  permitting  this  to  hap- 
pen when  we  have  the  economic  tools  at 
our  command  to  avert  this  kind  of  loss, 
which  our  economy  can  ill  afford. 

I  hope  we  shall  follow  the  advice  of 
those  in  the  Congress  who  are  experi- 
enced in  economic  affairs.  I  hope  we 
shall  heed  the  voice  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  others,  and  get  on  with  the 
job.  I  make  these  few  comments  about 
economy  not  because  I  am  an  economist, 
but  because  I  am  a  citizen.  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  people  are  concerned.  The 
silence  in  Congress  on  this  economic  is- 
sue is  resented  by  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  we  propose  to  do  about  some 
of  these  problems.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  many  things — Latin  Amer- 
ica, outer  space,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
problems  in  Algeria,  France,  and  Leba- 
non, but  they  are  also  concerned  about 
their  jobs,  their  income,  and  their  debts. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  power  at  hand  and  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  do  something,  is  not 
taking  action.  The  executive  branch 
would  try  to  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false 
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prosperity  and  security,  saying  that  all 
is  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  turn  to 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953 — 
NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  announce,  on  behalf  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  have  the  priviles^e  of  serving 
as  chairman,  that  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.  m.  on 
Thursday,  June  5,  1958,  on  S.  2990, 
which  would  amend  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  n53  as  it  affects  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

I  make  this  announcement  because  a 
number  of  Senators  have  Indicated  In- 
terest in  this  particular  endeavor. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  plan  No.  2  of 
1953  vested  all  functions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  includinpr 
the  REA  Administrator's  authority  to 
grant  loans,  directly  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  authority  to  redelegate 
the.se  functions  to  any  officer,  employee 
or  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  he  deemed  fit.  S.  2990.  which  I 
introduced  on  January  13,  1958,  after 
many  months'  study,  transfers  back  to 
the  Adminstrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  the  functions 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  the  reorganization 
plan. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  one 
which  involves  a  change  in  policy  to 
which  no  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  except  the  Secretary  can 
speak  with  authority,  I  am  today,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation, extending  to  Secretary  Benson  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  appear  person- 
ally before  the  .subcommittee  to  provide 
its  members  with  the  benefit  of  his  views. 
In  order  to  give  the  Secretary,  who  I 
know  Is  a  very  busy  man,  time  within 
which  to  arrange  his  schedule  so  that  he 
can  meet  with  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  important  matter.  I  have 
suggested  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
him  appear  toward  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings, on  June  18.  If  that  date  is  incon- 
venient, I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to 
suggest  an  alternate  date  about  that 
time. 

I  make  note  of  this  because  my  col- 
leagues may  recall  that  last  year  we 
were  unable  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee. He  was  doing  some  travel- 
ing at  the  time,  and  seemed  to  be  absent 
from  Washington  on  every  occasion 
when  the  subcommittee  sought  his 
presence. 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  President,  as  to  what 
date  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  ap- 
pear, I  shall  so  notify  Members  of  the 
Senate,  many  of  whom  I  know  have  a 
great  interest  In  this  matter,  which  I 
shall  now  discuss  at  some  greater  length. 
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Mr.  President,  many  of  the  dedicated 
men  who  have  pioneered  In  developing 
a  sound  rural  electrification  program 
throughout  the  United  States  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  growing  indica- 
tions of  administration  attempts  to 
undermine  the  REA.  Many  of  us  in 
Congress  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  this  situation  share  that 
deep  concern. 

Last  summer.  I  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
REA  program.  I  found  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the  administra- 
tion is  moving  to  dominate  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  staff  of  career  em- 
ployees. I  found  that  Secretary  Benson 
had  already  made  a  figurehead  out  of 
the  RE.\  Administrator.  The  primary 
function  now  of  this  important  office 
seems  to  be  that  of  traveling  salesman 
His  job  seems  to  be  to  go  around  the 
country  and  to  give  nice,  pleasant  talks 
to  farm  and  co-op  meetings  to  assure  the 
people  that  everything  Is  Just  fine  and 
that  nothing  can  possibly  happen  to  the 
REA  program.  Meanwhile,  his  superiors 
back  in  Washington  are  hatching  new 
schemes  for  crippling  the  REA  program. 

I  want  to  examine  some  of  these 
schemes  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers the  REA  program  is  up  against. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Eisenhower- 
Benson  drive  aims  to  ema.sculate  REA — 
one  of  the  mo.st  successful  .social  and 
economic  programs  ever  initiated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  work  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  in  three  major 
ways: 

First  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  dominate 
the  actual  workings  of  REA  as  an  effi- 
cient Government  agency. 

Second,  is  to  rtiise  the  cost  of  financing 
so  that  REA  borrowers  will  no  longer  be 
a  serious  factor  in  the  utility  business 
in  rural  areas. 

Third  is  to  cut  off  Federal  loans  and 
give  private  lenders  an  opportunity  to 
get  their  hands  on  the  best  of  the  REA 
business. 

Success  on  any  one  of  the.se  fronts, 
I  am  convinced,  will  end  the  REA  pro- 
gram that  we  have  known  up  to  now 
and  that  has  been  so  effective  in  serving 
farmers  and  other  rural  people. 

Let  us  go  into  point  1 — the  kidnap- 
ing of  the  Administrator's  authority 
given  him  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  the 
Congress  set  up  the  REA  Administrator 
as  an  important  official.  He  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  acting  as 
Administrator  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  that  the  Congress  has 
established  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
America.  For  13  years  this  framework 
continued  to  function  effectively  in 
bringing  light  and  power  to  farmers 
and  other  rural  people. 

Then,  In  1953.  Secretary  Benson  came 
to  the  Congress  with  a  request  for  power 
to  reorganize  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, including  REA.  This  power 
was  granted   but  only  after  he  agreed 


that  he  would  discuss  with  us  any  major 
change  in  responsibility  or  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  note  that 
during  my  attendance  at  those  hearings 
on  the  reorganization  plan,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  constructive  Senators  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  policy,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  1,  warned  us  and  Congress 
that  the  adoption  of  the  reorganization 
plan  would  result  in  weakening  REA.  He 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
so  admonished  us.  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  take  his  advice.  The  reason  we  did 
not  take  it  was  becau.se  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  reassured  us  that  if  any 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  rural 
electrification  policy  and  programs,  those 
changes  would  first  be  announced  to  Con- 
gress and  would  be  discussed  with  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress;  and  that 
only  then,  after  Congress  had  been  noti- 
fied and  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  changes,  would  any  policy  adjust- 
ments or  changes  be  consummated. 

Despite  this  pledge  he  went  ahead  and 
transferred  all  the  responsibility  and 
power  of  the  REA  Administrator  into  hia 
own  hands. 

One  result  of  this  change  which  was 
Instituted  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Congress  was  to  take  away  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  very  important  part  of  bis 
authority  to  make  loans.  Today,  the 
REA  Administrator  cannot  make  any 
new  loan  until  after  it  has  been  reviewed 
in  the  Secretary's  office.  He  can  make 
no  loan  over  $500,000  to  an  existing  bor- 
rower until  he  has  cleared  it  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  Scott  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office. 

"Clear  it  with  Scott"  Is  now  an  impor- 
tant stop  in  the  REA  loan  procedure. 
This  is  the  loan  procedure  that  was  once 
concerned  only  with  matters  of  economic 
and  engineering  feasibility  of  loans  to 
provide  electric  service  for  rural  America. 
We  repeatedly  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  last  autumn  to  come  t>efore 
our  Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. But  he  refused  to  come  and  explain 
to  us  what  he  had  done  to  the  REA  pro- 
gram. 

Today  we  can  see  that  Mr.  Benson's 
action  in  taking  over  REA  was  no  hap- 
hazard byproduct  of  the  1953  reorgan- 
ization. Instead  it  is  part  of  a  deliberate 
plan  to  restrict  and  to  destroy  once  and 
for  all  this  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  power 
trust. 

It  is  my  firm  intention  to  call  the  Sec- 
retary of  A-riculture  to  account  for  his 
misuse  of  reorganization  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress,  at  the 
hearings  I  announced  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks on  legislation  proposing  to  curb 
that  authority.  I  hope  this  time  the 
Secretary  will  make  himself  available, 
rather  than  head  off  on  some  new  trip 
to  escape  questioning  by  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Now  permit  me  to  turn  to  other  steps 
in  this  master  plan  of  weakening  REA. 
There  is  the  move  to  raise  the  cost  of 
financing  for  all  REA  borrowers.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  timing  of 
this  proposal  coincides  with  the  down- 
grading of  the  REA  Administrator.  Both 
came  to  light  last  summer. 
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The  Interest  Increase  measure  Is  sim- 
ple. The  President's  Budget  Bureau 
sent  to  the  Congress  legislation  that 
would  merely  double  cr  triple  the  REA 
interest  rate. 

In  his  letter  of  traii.smittal.  Percival 
Brundage  said  that  raising  the  interest 
rate  will  encourage  .substantiation  of 
private  financing.  Nothing  is  said 
atx>ut  advancing  rural  electrification  or 
rural  telephones. 

This  interest  rate  increase  proposal 
was  followed  the  first  cT  this  year  by  the 
third  measure — this  cine  calling  for  a 
shift  of  the  REA  lofin  business  from 
REA  to  the  private  money  lenders. 

Once  again,  behind  misleading  words 
and  attractive  phrases,  there  is  hidden  a 
proix>sal  to  change  HI L\  in  such  a  way 
as  to  uipe  out  the  r.ght  rural  people 
have  been  exercising  t<>  serve  themselves 
with  electricity  at  (osts  they  could 
afford. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  analysis  of 
these  administration  anti-REA  bills. 
Tliis  analysis  was  made  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooix-iative  Association 
which  represents  ncar.y  all  of  the  REA 
borrowers: 

The  admlnlatratlon  htti  asked  Congrers  to 
pa,s8  two  anli-KEA  bill*  uhicii  would  put 
Hoover  Commlsslcn  rcc<  mmendatlons  into 
effect.  The  Capehart-Hestand  bill  would 
triple  flnanclng  cijsls  for  all  rural  electrics. 
The  ftdralnUlratlona'  nev  Wall  Street  pro- 
posal would  provide  lur  Wall  Street  private 
fluanciug. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  rei>ort,  not 
of  the  jiuiior  Senator  from  Mimusota. 
but  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association: 

Hf-re  are  some  Imjior'.int  features  you 
should  know  about: 

1.  The  proposal  sets  up  J»n  alleged  revolv- 
ing fund  But  this  revolving  fund  Is  not  a 
fund,  and  It  cannot  revolve.  ConpresR  wo\iId 
still  have  to  authorize  r-ioney,  as  now,  to 
keep  this  deceptive  fund  alive. 

2  A  so-called  loan-Insurance  scheme  Is 
set  up.  but  you  would  =1111  have  to  find 
money  you  need;  your  lender  would  get  the 
Insurance. 

3  The  Secretary  of  Agrl.-ulture  could  sub- 
ordinate your  present  moi  tgage  In  order  to 
give  your  Wall  Street  lend-r  a  higher  lien. 

4  The  Secretary  could  fell  your  mortgage 
to  your  enemies. 

5  No  leniency  Is  provldrd— If  you  fall  be- 
hind you  would  be  foreclo.ed. 

6  No  refinancing  Is  proA  Ided — once  youYe 
on  the  hook,  you're  sttick,  even  If  refinancing 
might  reduce  your  Interest  cocta. 

7.  Partial  advances  are  out — you  would  pay 
ftill  Interest  on  your  full  loan  right  from 
tlie   st.irt. 

8  No  procedure  Is  set  up  for  deciding  who 
Is  to  get  2-percent  money  IX  any,  or  6-per- 
ccnt  money. 

9  The  REA  Admlnlstrr  tor  Is.  In  effect. 
ftb<jllRhed— he  l^n't  even  n  entloned  in  what 
would  be  the  new  parts  o:   the  law. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
specified  omclal,  but  by  co  itroUng  financing 
and  rates,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
could  St.  :  dominate  all   REA  poUcles. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  proposal  Insures  noth- 
ing but  bankruptcy  for  you.  It  revolves 
nothing  but  your  Bystcin. 

I  repeat:  This  l.s  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  House  of  Repre  ientatives  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
also  expresses  an  opinion  about  the  ad- 


ministration's antl-REA  proposals.  In 
the  committee's  report  of  March  28, 
there  is  the  following  passage: 

It  la  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  terms  of 
thla  projx)sed  legislation,  the  operating  costs 
of  the  REA  cooperatives  would  be  Increased 
through  a  substantial  Increase  in  interest 
rates.  Further,  the  legislation  would  In- 
crease the  Governmenfs  liability  to  the  pri- 
vate lenders  and  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  first  lien,  which  the  Government  now 
ha.s  on  the  approximately  $3  6  bllllcn  in  as- 
sets of  the  REA  cooperatives,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  purchasers  of  the  debentures  or 
bonds  Issued  by  the  REA.  This  could  lead 
to  the  taking  over  of  this  great  program  by 
foreclosure  by  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds 
or  debentures  and  could  result  In  the  com- 
plete loss  of  these  valuable  assets  to  the 
Federal   Government. 

The  committee  wishes  to  go  on  record  at 
this  point  as  strongly  opposing  any  such 
proposed  change  In  the  law.  It  can  see  no 
posalble  benefits  to  tlie  REA  cooperatives, 
and  It  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  enor- 
mous losses  to  the  taxpayers  if  such  legisla- 
tion  were   adopted. 

The  committee  Is  unanimous  In  Its  opin- 
ion that  tJie  REA  program  as  It  now  exists 
Is  sound. 

That  last  statement  is  one  that  bears 
repeating: 

The  committee  Is  unanimous  In  its  opin- 
ion that  the  REA  program  as  It  now  exists 
Is  sound. 

In  Other  word.s.  when  Con.eress  looked 
at  these  measures  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  administration 
are  attempting  to  put  forward  and  have 
passed,  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
other  body  said  that  the  program  as  it 
now  exLsts  is  sound,  and  they  said  so 
unanimously.  The  program  is  indeed 
sound,  as  the  record  of  accomplishment 
readily  shows. 

The  farmers  in  my  State  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  distressed  by 
the  proposals  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Opix)sition  is  not  some- 
thing new  but  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  opposition  to  this  profjram  from  the 
President,  the  White  Houf  e  palace  guard, 
and  the  Cabinet. 

I  am  hearing  from  many  farmers. 
They  are  writing  letters,  hke  the  one  I 
received  the  other  day  from  Arthur 
Zschetzschc.  president  of  the  Brown 
County  Rural  Electrical  Association  at 
Sleepy  Eye.  Minn. 

I  digress  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  our 
good,  prosperous,  southern  Minnesota 
agricultural  counties,  which  is  primarily 
inhabited  by  people  of  German  stock, 
.solid  citizens,  hard-working  F>eople, 
honest,  competent,  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Zschetzsche  writes: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  just 
mailed  to  President  Eisenhower.  The  letter 
Is  self-explanatory. 

As  Indeed  it  is.  Here  is  what  he  wrote 
to  the  President: 

As  president  of  the  Brown  County  Rural 
Electrical  Association,  I  have  received  from 
the  REA  Administrator,  David  A.  Hamil.  a 
letter  aslting  the  REA  borrowers  to  increase 
their  spending  for  many  different  Items  to 
stimulate  employment. 

We  assure  you  that  we  will  comply  if  you 
lift  tlie  clouds  from  the  horizon  in  regard 
to  turning  the  REA  over  to  the  bankers 
through   their  raising  the   Interest  rates   on 


loans  needed  to  do  the  Job.  Because  we  have 
agreed  to  the  area  coverage  program,  we 
were  assured  the  2  percent  Interest  rate. 
No  power  companies  would  consider  build- 
ing the  lines  out  in  the  country  and  give 
farmers  elecUicity  until  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  was  put  in  effect.  The 
whole  country  was  amazed  how  this  pro- 
gram went  to  work  and  put  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  to  work  cutting  trees 
for  poles,  hauling  poles  by  the  railroads, 
conductor  uted  and  electric  equipment 
needed.  Besides  all  the  local  wiring,  men 
got  jobs  on  our  farms,  and  it  stimulated 
business  for  the  appliance  manufacturing 
companies. 

We  are  ready  to  build  additional  power 
lines  and  substations,  but  we  are  Just  won- 
dering whether  to  go  ahead.  Assurance 
that  the  REA  will  be  left  as  it  Is  as  long 
as  we  agree  to  g:ve  area  coverage,  will 
strengthen  the  attitaide  of  our  REA  directors 
to  push  forward. 

That  is  what  a  president  of  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  says.  And  he  is  not 
the  only  one.  Others  are  joining  in  the 
protest.  They  feel  that  somehow  they 
have  been  doublecrossed,  that  they  have 
been  told  one  thing  one  day  and  some- 
thing else  another,  that  the  words  they 
hear  say  one  thing  while  the  actions  they 
see  portray  something  different. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  similar  letter  from  Lynn 
Wulkan,  president  of  the  McLeod  Coop- 
erative Power  Association  in  Minnesota, 
and  another  from  the  Minnesota  Ac- 
countants and  Managers  Association  re- 
porting resolutions  upholding  the  view^s 
of  the  Minnesota  Electric  Cooperatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

McLeod  Cooperative  Power  Association. 

Glencoe,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1958. 
Senator  Httbeet  H   Humphrey, 
Senate  OJJice  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Humphrey:  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recently  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation law  providing  generally  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  REA  revolving  loan  fund.  We  have 
no  other  means  of  identifying  the  Secretary's 
proposed  amendment  except  to  state  that  It 
creates  such  a  revolving  fund,  and  In  addi- 
tion has  several  provisions  objectionable  to 
the  members  of  this  cooperative. 

The  Secretary's  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  cooiierative  at  their  last 
annual  meeting  with  the  result  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  as  now  constituted  and  which  would 
create  a  rural  electric  revolving  loan  fund 
which  would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  which  would  have 
the  result  of  taking  the  administration  of  the 
REA  projects,  funds,  and  loans  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Rural  Electric  Administrator 
and  of  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  cooperatives,  all  to  the  detriment  of  the 
REA  cooperatives  of  the  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Re wived,  bt/  the  members  of  the  McLeod 
Cooperative  Power  Association  in  annual 
meeting  assembled.  That  this  association  go 
on  record  as  opposing  any  legislation  having 
the  effect  of  removing  the  loan-making  au- 
thority and  administration  of  REA  funds 
from  the  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  of  Increasing  the  Interest  rates 
required  to  be  paid  by  rural  electric  co-ops." 
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We  urge  your  support  In  defeating  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lynn  Wttlkan, 

President. 

Farxbattlt  Countt  Coopikativx 

Electric  Association, 
Frost.  Minn.,  April  29,  1958. 
Subject:  Resolutions,  Minnesota  Accountants 

and  Managers  Association. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Accountants  and  Managers  Association  held 
at  the  Curtis  Hotel  on  April  11.  1958,  two  res- 
olutions were  presented.  These  resolutions 
are  In  full  support  of  the  same  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Minnesota  Electric  Cooperative 
meeting  In  March.  The  resolutions  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  Whereas  proposals  have  been  made  to 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  Interest  rate  on  RKA  loans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  account- 
ants and  managers,  in  Joint  session  assem- 
bled, are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such 
Increase. 

"2.  Whereas  certain  loan  procedures  within 
REA  have  been  changed  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his 
assistants,  before  granting  certain  REA 
loans:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  account- 
ants and  managers  strongly  request  that  any 
limitations  on  the  Administrator  to  make 
loans  determined  by  him  to  be  feasible  be 
removed." 

After  deliberation,  each  of  the  resolutions 
were  duly  offered  on  motion,  seconded,  and 
adopted    without    dissenting    vote. 

The  president  of  the  Minnesota  account- 
ants and  managers  was  then  Instructed  to 
prepare  and  mall  to  each  of  our  honorable 
Congressmen  and  Senators  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted. 

Carl  W.  Schneider, 
President,  Minnesota  Accountants 

and  Managers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  similar  resolution 
adopted  at  the  March  15  annual  meeting 
of  the  East  Central  Electric  Association 
at  Braham,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  the  2-percent  REA  Interest  rate 
has  been  attacked  as  being  a  subsidized  rate; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  no  basis  that  this  2-per- 
cent  rate  is  a  suljsidized  rate  for  over  the 
years  the  REA  has  accrued  a  net  Income  from 
lending  operations  of  some  $48  million;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  entered  Into  con- 
tract with  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  In 
1944  to  lend  them  money  at  a  fixed  2-percent 
interest  charge  If  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives would  provide  complete  and  continuing 
area  coverage  to  serve  all  new  consumers  and 
provide  adequate  service  to  existing  consum- 
ors  which  the  cooperatives  are  doing;   and 

Whereas  any  increase  in  the  REA  Interest 
rate  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  seri- 
ously hinder  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
program:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  the 
East  Central  Electric  Association  assembled 
at  thjlr  annual  meeting  this  16th  day  of 
March  1958.  go  on  record  opposing  any  action 
that  would  Increase  the  REA  Interest  rate; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  East  Central  Electric 
Association  oppose  any  other  legislation  pro- 
posed that  would  in  any  way  change  the  cur- 


rent rate  structure  of  Interest  rates  charged 
to  REA  borrowers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  put  up  quite  a  smoke- 
screen recently  about  stepping  up  REA 
activity  as  an  antirecession  measure. 
However,  it  was  a  hollow  and  meaning- 
less bluff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  press  release  from  the  White 
House  announcing  the  President's  re- 
quest to  Secretary  Benson,  and  a  subse- 
quent release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asking  REA  co-ops  to  step 
up  needed  construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  today  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Albert  M.  Cole.  Administrator. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
designed  to  accelerate  federally  aided  con- 
struction totaling  over  $2 '4  billion  In  pri- 
vate. State,  local  and  Federal  funds: 

March  19.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
The  Secretary  0/  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  ScrRFrrART:  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  announced  in  my  statement  of 
March  8,  1958,  of  accelerating,  where  feasi- 
ble, construction  programs  under  existing 
appropriations  and  aut  hortzalions.  you  are 
directed  to  take  the  following  steps  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon  Adminis- 
tration loan  programs: 

1.  Encourage  REA  borrowers  to  accelerate 
necessary  construction  of  electrification  and 
telephone  facilities  under  already  approved 
loans.  1  am  Informed  that  there  is  a  total 
of  some  $740  million  of  balances  available 
but  not  yet  used  under  previously  approved 
loans.     Since   these  funds  would  be  used  for 

needed  facilities,  it  may  be  possible  for  co- 
operatives and  otiier  borrowers  to  move  for- 
ward the  time  at  which  orders  are  placed 
with  manufacturers  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment under  these  programs. 

2.  Encourage  atldltional  facilities  loans  to 
finance  farm  and  rural  home  Installations 
for  electrical  services,  and  the  purchase  of 
electrical  appliances  and  other  equipment. 
Funds  are  presently  available  under  the 
REA  program  which  can  be  used  to  finance 
such  Installation.s  and  purchases  by  con- 
sumers. Additional  purchases  of  facilities, 
where  needed  for  improved  farm  and  family 
living,  would  be  of  special  benent  to  the 
economy  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWEK. 
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REA  Ftnancfd  Kr  ecthic  and  Tfiephone 
Systems  Urged  To  Step  Up  Needed  Con- 
struction 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration have  been  asked  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  step  up  needed 
construction  and  the  purchase  of  necessary 
materials  and  equipment. 

The  request  wiui  contained  In  a  letter  from 
REA  Adminlstrat.ir  David  A.  Hamil  to  the 
agency's  1.572  elwtric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers. Mr.  Hamll  referred  to  the  March  19 
letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  urging 
that  REA  borrowers  be  encouraged  to  expe- 
dite the  start  of  necessary  construction. 

"The  purpose  of  this  request  from  the 
President  Is  clear."  Mr.  Hamll  wrote.  "It  Is 
to  stimulate  Immediate  productive  employ- 
ment In  a  manner  that  will  benefit  local 
communities  and  the  Nation.  This  objective 
Is  m  keeping  with  the  alms  of  the  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  programs." 


Stating  that  "Secretary  Benson  and  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  President's  sug- 
gestion," Mr.  Hamll  asked  REA  borrowers  to 
review,  "at  the  earliest  possible  date,  your 
engineering  plans,  construction  schedules 
and  equipment  needs  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  feel  you  can  feasibly  ad- 
vance construction  starts  and  placement  of 
orders." 

The  Administrator  suggested  consideration 
of  such  Items  as:  project  construction  and 
system  Improvements;  purchase  of  office, 
transportation  and  work  equipment;  con- 
struction of  headquarters,  warehouse  and 
other  facilities;  and  right-of-way  and  main- 
tenance work. 

"Any  speedup  action  at  this  time.  In 
keeping  with  your  needs,  will  contribute  to 
the  economy."  Mr.  Hamll  said. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  fi- 
nanced by  REA  ojjerate  In  rural  areas  of  48 
States  and  In  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  answer 
to  the  President  from  Clyde  Ellis,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  RrmAL  Ei.rcTRTC 
Cooperative  Association. 

March  21,  1958. 
The  President. 

The    White   House. 

My  Dear  Mr  Pre.sident:  Tour  letter  of 
March  19  to  Secretary  Benson  directing  him 
to  encourage  REA  borrowers  U->  accelerate 
their  efforts  in  the  fight  against  the  growing 
depression,  seems  Inconsistent  to  us  of  the 
rural  electrification  program.  You  have  or- 
dered Mr  Benson  to  do  something  he  can- 
not do  effectively:  and  you  have  failed  to 
order  him  to  do  something  he  could  do  ef- 
fectively to  help  alleviate  unemployment  ■ 
throu(?h  an   accelerated   REA  program. 

Furthermore,  we  think  your  directive 
about  "balances  available  but  not  yet  used 
under  previously  approved  loans"  Is  seriously 
misleading;  we  hoi>e  not  for  political  pur- 
poses. As  your  Budpel  Bureau  experts  know, 
most  of  the  $470  milll(jn  which  you  mention 
Is  not  only  committed  and  under  loan  con- 
tract by  REA,  but  also  Is  currently  being  In- 
vested by  the  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  systems  In  orderly  process  of  con- 
struction. The  money  Is  not  lying  Idle.  It  la 
not  an  appropriation,  but  merely  a  loan  au- 
thorization to  be  drawn  down  from  the 
Treasury  over  whatever  years  are  required, 
project  by  project. 

If  you  really  desire  to  speed  up  the  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  programs  so 
that  they  may  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy,  here's 
what  we  think  you  should  direct  Mr.  Ben- 
son to  do: 

(II  Lift  the  stop  orders  that  are  now 
holding  up  construction  of  generation  and 
transmission  systems,  such  as  the  •10-mll- 
lion  one  In  Arkansas.  The  electric  co-ops 
there  are  ready  to  go;  all  they  need  is  a  go- 
ahead  from  REA.  These  stop  orders  are 
holding  up  the  use  of  part  of  the  $740- 
mllllon  which  you  mention. 

(2)  Speed  up  the  processing  of  loan  ap- 
plications now  being  kept  on  Ice.  such  as 
Indiana's  Hoosler  application  which  has 
been  In  REA  for  many  months.  This  single 
loan  would  Inject  »42  million  Into  the  na- 
tional economy  quickly  besides  helping 
thousands  of  Indiana  rural  people  solve  a 
pressing    power    supply    problem. 

(3)  Assure  all  electric  and  telephone  l>or- 
rowers  that  your  administration  will  ditch 
your  budget  message  pronouncement  calling 
for  a  restrictive  REA  loan  program.  Your 
effort  to  tighten  REA  credit  is  serving  only 
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to  restrict  all  plans  for  construction.  If  you 
and  Mr.  Benson  will  assure  REA  lx)rrowers 
their  source  of  credit  will  not  be  cut  off, 
they  will  move  ahead  aggressively  as  they 
have   in   years   past. 

(4)  Assure  the  electric  cooperatives  that 
your  administration  will  abandon  your  no- 
ncw-starts  policy  with  r«  gard  to  new  Fed- 
eral multipurpose  river  development  pro- 
grams— Including  wholest  le  power  develop- 
ment— and  proceed  with  construction  on  a 
full-stenm-ahead  basis.  Nothing  will  accel- 
erate the  rural  electrlflca' ion  program  more 
In  all  its  as|>ects  than  assurance  of  adequate 
wholesale  power  at  low  cos.. 

(5)  Give  telephone  cooperatives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  area  coverage  service  In 
rural  America.  As  you  know,  this  will  re- 
quire promotion  by  REA  In  getting  these 
service-oriented,  nonprofit  groups  organized 
and  Into  business.  T\\e  current  practice  of 
emphasizing  loans  to  r  on-consumer-con- 
trolled businesses  to  the  exclusion  of  coop- 
eratives Is  not  getting  telephone  service  into 
the  back-roads  country.  Nearly  half  the 
farmers  still  don't  have  telephones. 

We  are  in  accord  with  he  second  part  of 
your  directive  to  Mr  Benson  to  "encourage 
additional  facilities  loam  to  finance  farm 
and  rural  home  Installt  tlons  for  electric 
services  and  purchase  of  electrical  appliance 
and  other  equipment."  but  you  must  realize 
that  this  effort  can  be  fully  effective  only  if 
the  rest  of  the  program  It  accelerated  as  we 
have  indicated  above. 

Rural  America  Is  doubling  Its  upe  of  elec- 
tricity about  every  5  yea-s.  and  only  with 
the  limitations  removed  can  we  hope  to  sus- 
tain this  rale  or  exceed  it. 

Mr  President,  everythini;  I  have  expressed 
In  this  letter  Is  consistent  with  the  declared 
policies  of  the  rural  electric  systein.s — more 
than  90  percent  of  which  are  members  of 
this  their  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association — and  it  Is  consistent  with  my 
understanding  cf  the  policies  of  the  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  A-isoclatlon,  repre- 
sentincj  the  telephone  coojeratlves. 

If.  as  I  hope,  yuu  are  sincere  In  your  ex- 
pressed desire  to  obtain  th-  substantial  help 
In  fighting  the  recession  hat  rural  people 
can  provide  through  the  RKA  program.  I  can 
assure  you  we  welcome  such  sincerity — and 
that  we  will  work  with  ycu.  I  refpectfully 
request  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters with  you. 

With  personal  regards.  lam. 
S.ncerely, 

Clt  )E  T    Et.I  TS. 

General  Manager. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  M'.  Pre.sident.  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Rtiral  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  ha\e  endeavored  to 
discu.^s  these  i.ssucs  rt  cardin?  REA's 
future  with  the  President — and  have 
been  refused  the  opportunity. 

I  a.sk  unanimou.s  ccnsent  to  have 
printed  at  thi.s  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Ike  Refuses  Mertins." 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification,  the  monthly  magazine  of 
the  national  a.ssociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ike  RErrsES  Mi  etino 

NRECA  General  Maiiag.r  Clyde  T  Ellis 
asked  last  month  for  an  au  Hence  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  dlscusf  with  the  NRECA 
Board  of  Directors  cruel  \\  REA  matters. 
This  was  the  second  such  request  by  Ellis 
In  less  than  a  month. 

In  a  letter  to  Presldent:al  Assistant  Jack 
Anderson.  Ellis  asked  th;it  NRECA  Board 
members  and  he  be  allowec  to  meet  with  the 
Pre.sident  to  discuss  the  pr  -sent  needs,  prob- 
lems, and  status  of  the  rural  electrification 
program.  Ellis  said  that  many  rural  elec- 
trics   are    In    crucial    time.,    because    of    the 


constantly  deteriorating  farm  situation  and 
the  drastic  migration  away  from  the   farm. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  lines  con- 
structed to  serve  some  335,000  rural  homes 
that  at  the  present  time  stand  vacant,  ElUs 
pointed  out.  This  Idle  capacity  represents 
about  $100  million  that  the  remaining  REA 
consumers  have  to  pay  back  to  the  Treasury 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  funds  borrowed 
to  build  new  rural  lines  and  maintain  the 
ones   that   are   In   use. 

"I  am  sure  this  must  be  of  concern  to 
the  President  as  part  of  the  recession  pic- 
ture, if  for  no  other  reason."  Ellis  wrote. 
"Our  rural-electric  systems  also  want  to  help 
fight   off  a  recession,"  the  letter  continued. 

Ellis  told  the  President  that  as  farmers 
and  officials  serving  local  rural  electric  co-ops, 
the  rural  electric  leaders  know  that  the 
President's  directive  to  Secretary  Benson  to 
urge  REA  borrowers  to  speed  up  expenditure 
of  loan  funds  is  simply  bad  advice  from 
every  standpoint. 

At  the  same  time,  the  letter  said,  rural 
electric  leaders  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  President.  In  his  budget  request,  asked 
for  less  than  half  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  by  rural  electric  borrowers  during 
the  next  ascal  year. 

NRECA  would  also  like  to  know  why  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson  main- 
tains stop  orders  on  $74  5  million  in  loans 
approved  for  55  co-ops.  Ellis  said  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  President  on  the 
one  hand  apparently  Is  pushing  the  rural 
electric  systems  while  holding  them  back 
on    tlie   other. 

EHlls'  March  21  letter  was  answered  by 
Benson.  Benson  wrote  that  REA  Adminis- 
trator David  Hamll  would  extend  a.sslstance 
to  rural  electrics  to  carry  out  the  President's 
directive  encouraging  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives to  acceleiate  construction  activities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  proposition  that  brought 
about  the  creation  of  REA? 

REA  was  e.stabli-shed  by  the  Congress 
to  p>erform  a  function  that  private  en- 
terprij^e  had  not  been  able  or  willing  to 
do — to  electrify  rural  America.  This  has 
to  mean  more  than  hanging  a  meter  on 
the  country  home;  it  means  keeping  the 
wires  hot.  What  would  electrification 
amount  to  if  citizens  could  not  pet  the 
power  they  wanted  when  they  needed  it? 

History  records  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gressional decision  to  establish  the  REA 
was  not  made  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  best 
way  to  make  money.  Profitmaking  is 
not  the  busine.ss  of  Congress.  If  profit 
had  been  the  primary  objective,  Con- 
gre.<:s  would  have  turned  down  the  farm- 
ers seeking  electric  licht.  just  as  the 
power  companies  had  d:ne  for  so  long. 
Serving  the  byways  cf  rural  America 
with  power  is  not  a  profitmaking 
proposition  in  terms  that  appeal  to  in- 
vestors. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  highly 
important  p>oint,  that  the  program  was 
created  to  light  up  rural  America,  and 
not  to  make  money. 

Congress  recognized  from  the  start 
that  the  territory  to  be  served  was  mar- 
ginal, but  decided  that  the  national  wel- 
fare would  be  improved  if  this  territory 
could  be  served  by  low-cost  electric  light 
and  power  on  an  area  coverage  basis. 
Area  coverage  up  to  that  time  had  been 
applied  only  Inside  city  limits.  Service 
for  all  on  an  equal  footing  was  unheard 
of  out  in  the  country,  and  still  Is  un- 
known in  many  areas  where  rural  electric 
systems  do  not  operate. 

This  was  the  responsibility  the  rural 
electric  systems  undertook ;  to  serve  rural 


America  on  an  area  coverage  basis. 
When  they  accepted  this  responsibility, 
the  rural  electric  leaders  perhaps  were  as 
unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  their  job 
ahead  as  were  all  who  have  since  been 
astounded  by  the  tremendous  growth  In 
the  use  of  electricity  In  rural  areas. 
Growth  is  typical  of  the  entire  utility 
industry,  of  course,  but  in  the  rural  areas 
the  use  of  electricity  is  record-breaking, 
doubling  every  5  years. 

The  REA  borrowers  have  gone  ahead 
heavying-up  their  systems  to  meet  these 
growing  responsibilities  because  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Government.  They 
provide  the  service;  the  Government 
lends  them  the  capital  on  terms  that 
make  the  electrification  of  rural  areas 
possible. 

Congress  felt  that  rural  electrification 
was  in  the  national  interest  in  1936.  It 
is  just  as  sound  today;  in  fact,  much 
sounder,  because  of  the  valuable  experi- 
ence we  have  had.  If  REA  were  abol- 
ished and  the  rural  electric  systems  were 
sent  to  Wall  Street  for  their  capital 
needs,  a  large  number  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  would  go  out  of  business,  and 
the  consumers  would  go  back  into  the 
dark  ages.  Not  all,  to  be  sure,  because 
some  rural  electric  systems  do  operate 
in  territories  so  good  that  power  com- 
panies have  long  regretted  they  did  not 
enter  them  first.  But  many  rural 
systems  would  go  broke  if  they  had  to 
depend  on  Wall  Street  for  their  capital, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  national 
cata.strophe  of  major  proportions. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
rural  electrics  cannot  survive  on  Wall 
Street  rations,  but  basically  it  is  a  case 
of  the  inadequate  security  which  stems 
from  the  marginal  territory.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  equity  REA  bor- 
rowers have  accumulated  to  date  is  an 
indication  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts them.  At  present,  66  percent  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  less  than 
20  percent  equity,  and  91  percent  have 
less  than  40  percent  equity.  Over  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  average  equity  per 
system  is  only  about  13.5  percent.  This  is 
hardly  enough  to  insure  adequate  capi- 
tal investments  at  low  cost.  Power  com- 
panies on  the  average  have  an  equity  of 
several  times  that  amount. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  if  we  are  to  have  rural  electri- 
fication we  need  a  continuation  of  the 
type  of  Government  program  which  has 
been  provided  through  REA. 

The  facts  of  the  RFA  interest  rate 
have  been  consistently  distorted  by  op- 
ponents of  the  pro:;ram.  Over  the  22 
years,  REA  loans  actually  have  accrued 
a  net  profit  for  Uncle  Sam.  even  though 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress.  The 
Administrator  reported  to  Congress  that 
this  margin  totals  $48  million. 

REA's  interest  rate  to  borrowers  has 
traditionally  been  .substantially  higher 
than  the  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  hard-money 
policy  initiated  in  1953  changed  this 
situation.  But  this  was  a  deliberate 
political  policy  decision  and  not  the 
workings  of  the  investment  market. 
Now.  however,  this  temporary  policy  ap- 
pears to  have  run  its  course,  as  the  aver- 
age cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  settling  down  to  the  previous 
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levels.  Currently  each  successive  Treas- 
ury issue  is  going  for  less  interest  than 
the  one  before. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  groups  proposing  an  interest- 
rate  increase  for  REA  have  always  op- 
posed the  program  in  the  past.  Now 
they  are  suggesting  Interest  rates  that 
not  merely  will  equal  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Goverrunent,  but  will  saddle  the 
rural  electric  systems  with  2  or  3 
times  that  rate.  Obviously,  there  is  more 
to  their  intentions  than  elimination  of 
the  so-called  subsidy. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Government 
pays  for  the  processing  and  the  servicing 
of  the  REA  loans,  there  is  subsidy  in  the 
program;  but  this  is  very  small,  com- 
pared to  the  $24  billion  in  tax-amortiza- 
tion benefits  given  the  power  companies 
and  other  subsidies  dealt  out  to  pub- 
lishers, shipbuilders,  watchmakers,  oil 
and  gas  producers,  and  others.  More- 
over, it  was  a  deliberate  decision  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  this  type  of  assist- 
ance to  the  rural  areas,  just  as  it  was 
deliberately  decided  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  other  groups  mentioned. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  a  most 
enviable  repayment  record. 

I  submit  that  no  other  lending  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  claim  as 
good  a  repayment  record;  and  this  re- 
payment record  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  loans  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  economic  conditions 
were  very  bad  and  when  the  number  of 
customers  in  the  particular  areas  was 
limited.  Overall,  tlie  program  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  social  and  economic 
programs  ever  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  two  decades  this  program  ha.s  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  rural  America  out  of 
darkness.  Not  only  has  the  farmer  bene- 
fited from  REA.  but  his  improved  stand- 
ard of  hving  brought  about  by  REA  has 
been  the  foundation  of  increased  pros- 
perity for  the  entire  business  community 
of  the  Nation.  The  electrified  farm  is  a 
consumer  farm.  It  uses  not  only  elec- 
tricity but  also  electrical  appliances, 
steel,  petroleum,  and  rubber  products,  as 
well  as  the  many  consumer  items  the 
prosperous  farm  family  buys. 

Thus  the  Nation  is  receiving  tremen- 
dous dividends,  social  and  economic,  on 
a  modest  investment.  Why  change  it 
so  that  it  will  not  work  as  well — or  per- 
haps not  work  at  all? 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  was  re- 
viewed most  effectively  in  an  article  by 
Bob  Awbrey,  manager  of  Marlboro  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  of  Bennettsville,  S.  C, 
In  the  May  issue  of  Rural  ElectriHca- 
tion.  The  article  is  entitled  "Interest 
Rates  and  Our  Future;"  and  it  is  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  by  Clyde  Ellis, 
published  in  the  same  issue  of  that  mag- 
azine under  the  title  "Let's  Have  the 
Showdown — Now."  I  ask  that  both 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  hearings;  and  if  they  have  any  com- 
plaints from  the  REA's  or  if  they  have 


any  suggestions,  I  hope  they  will  see  fit 
to  forward  them  to  the  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Exhibit  A 

IhrTEHEST  Rates  and  Our  Tvtw.x 
(By  Bob  Awbrey,  manager.  Marlboro  Electric 

CooperRtlve,  BeunettsvUle,  S.  C.) 

Over  the  past  few  years  several  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  other  legislation  proposed  which, 
if  passed,  would  scrlou.sIy  affect  the  con- 
tinued successful  functioning  of  the  rural 
electrlflcatlon  cooperatives  and  program. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  note 
that  each  successive  piece  of  antl-REA  legis- 
lation Introduced  or  proposed  has  been  of  a 
more  serious  nature  and  more  devastating 
In  Its  proposals,  provisions  and  results. 

The  most  recent  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  the  most  serious  In  effect  If  Its 
provisions  were  enacted  Into  law,  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation  to  raise 
REA  Interest  rates  through  a  so-called  re- 
volving fund  and  Insured  loan  program. 
It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
if  this  proposal  were  now  In  effect,  it  would 
raise  REA  Interest  rates  to  some  6  percent. 

In  attempting  to  counteract  these  anll- 
RE.A  proposals  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  presented  some  very  formidable  and 
cogent  arguments  and  facts.  Including  the 
following: 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  an  excel- 
lent repayment  record. 

The  Federal  C'.overnment  has  made  and 
not  lost  money  on  their  loans  to  REA 
borrowers. 

The  United  States  has  loaned  larc^e  sums 
of  money  to  foreign  nations  at  le.ss  than  the 
a  percent  charged  RE.\  borrowers  and  some- 
times with  no  Interest  charged — no  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  on  more  favorable 
terms. 

The  private  commercial  power  companies 
are  receiving  outright  sub.sldles  under  Sec- 
tion 167  and  1G8  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  will  amount  to  some  $24  billion. 
Most  American  business  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  subsidized,  whereas  this  is  not 
true  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

We  must  take  Into  account  the  social  as- 
pects of  the  rural  electrincatlon  program. 

The  contrived  "hard  money"  policy  Is  of  a 

temporal  nature  and  Is  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative  distribution 

and    generation    and    transmission    systems 

serve  as  a  competitive  yardfitlck. 

When  the  REA  Interest  rate  was  fixed  by 
the  Congress  In  1914  at  2  percent,  the  Con- 
gress entered  Into  a  moral  covenant  with 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  rural  peo- 
ple whereby  the  cooperatives  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  added  burden  of  complete  area  cov- 
erage If  the  Congress  would  maintain  a  2 
percent  Interest  rate.  The  rural  electrics 
have  lived  and  are  continuing  to  live  up  to 
their  part  of  the  covenant,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  a  moral  obligation  to  live  up  to 
Its  part. 

These  and  many  other  good  arguments 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress  In  answer  to  and  refutation  of  the 
various  proposals  which  would  raise  our  In- 
terest rates. 

Also,  several  States— Illinois  and  North 
Carolina  specifically-  have  made  excellent 
and  detailed  studies  showing  in  general 
what  the  effect  would  have  been  on  their 
systems  had  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates 
been   In  existence   In   the   past. 

But  the  real  question  to  be  answered,  and 
one  which  to  my  knowledge  to  date  has  not 
been  answered.  Is  what  will  happen  to  the 
rural  electric  systems  In  the  future  If  REIA 
Interest  rates  are  increased? 

It  Is  not  a  dlflficult  task  for  any  rural  elec- 
tric system  to  accurately  estimate  what  the 
eifect  of  a  rise  In  Interest  rate  would  mean 


to  their  Individual  system.  In  managing 
any  rural  electric  cooperative,  it  la  axiomatic 
that  estlmatea  of  future  needs  and  future 
planning  must  be  made.  These  projection*. 
If  complete,  definitive  and  accurate,  provide 
the  basic  Information  needed  to  arrive  at  an 
actual  and  factual  answer  to  the  question: 
"What  effect  will  an  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  have  on  the  efficient  and  continued 
functioning  of  a  rural  electric  cooj>eratlve?" 
(Of  course,  we  have  to  assume  that  future 
loan  funds  will  be  available  to  any  system 
regardless  of  the  source  of  lunda  or  the  In- 
terest rate.) 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  a  raise  In  REA 
Interest  rates  the  foHuwiiig  Information  U 
needed: 

1.  The  existing  principal  debt  outstanding. 

2.  New  loan  requirements. 

3.  The  estimated  futiu-e  principal  balance 
outstanding. 

4.  The  present  and  future  Interest  pay- 
ments on  existing  loans. 

5.  Future  Interejt  rate  requirements  at 
varl(;us  levels  of  Interest  rates. 

6.  E.-tlmated  operating  margli-j  before  In- 
terest deductions,  and 

7.  Estimated  net  operating  margins  or 
deficits. 

Table  1  shows,  from  1P58  through  1965. 
what  the  estimated  principal  balances  on 
lon^-torm  debt  will  be  for  the  M.^rlboro 
E:ectrlc  Cooperative.  Table  2  Is  an  estimate 
of  our  anticipated  new  loan  requirements 
for  the  years  19:8  through  19C4.  As  Is 
shown,  for  the  next  8  years  our  system 
will  be  borrowing  some  $12  million  In  order 
to  continue  to  provide  complete  area  cov- 
erage and  continued  full  service  to  our 
member  consumers. 

With  this  b.^lc  dnta  It  Is  possible  to  estl- 
mnte  our  future  intercut  charges  at  various 
rales. 

Detailed  In  table  3.  column  1.  Is  our  In- 
terest rate  charji^es  at  2  percent  for  the 
years  1958  throu'^h  1965  on  existing  long- 
terra  debt.  Column  2  of  table  3  provides 
data  on  future  Interest  payments  on  addi- 
tional requirements  asfumlng  the  existing  2 
percent  Interest  rate.  And  column  4  Is  an 
estimate  of  our  Interest  rate  charges  on  fu- 
ture requirements  b.ised  on  6  percent  Inter- 
est cost.  By  adding  columns  1  and  4  we 
can  arrive  at  our  total  interest  rate  charges 
on  existing  long-term  debt  at  2  percent  and 
future  debt  at  6  percent  (column  5).  By 
combining  these  two  columns  we  arrive  at 
a  total  interest  co«t  for  the  years  1958 
through  1965  of  $351,500  as  compared  to 
$206,300.  If  our  Interest  rate  continues  at 
2  percent — an  Increases  of  some  30  percent. 

The  remaining  estimate  that  needs  to  be 
mride  In  order  to  complete  an  analyila  on 
what  the  clTcct  of  an  Incrcaie  In  REA  Inter- 
est rates  will  be,  U  an  estimate  of  operating 
margins.  Table  4,  column  1.  shows  the  esti- 
mates of  operating  margins  for  the  Marlboro 
Electric  Cooperative  system  for  the  years  1958 
through  1935.  Now,  by  deducting  Interest 
costs  for  these  years  on  exlBllng  debt  at  2  per- 
cent (column  2)  and  Interest  cost  at  6  per- 
cent on  future  loan  requirements  (column  4) 
we  can  arrive  at  our  estimated  net  operating 
margins  for  future  years  (column  5) . 

A»  shown  In  table  4  and  chart  1  (chart  not 
printed),  based  on  an  Interest  cost  on  exist- 
ing long-t?rm  debt  of  2  percent  and  a  6 
percent  Interest  cost  on  future  debt,  the 
M.irlboro  Electric  Cooperative  would  be  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit.  In  the  red.  beginning  In 
the  year  1962  and  In  all  subsequent  years. 

Of  course  this  analysis  Is  based  on  an  as- 
sumed gross  operating  revenue  and  operating 
margins.  It  appears  quite  valid  and  obvious 
to  argue  that  If  rales  were  raised  sufficiently 
to  provide  funds  to  continue  to  operate  In 
the  black,  rales  would  have  to  be  li^creased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  cooperative  would 
soon  fall  prey  to  power  company  Infiltration 
and  sellout. 
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The  above  analysis.  In  my  opinion,  is 
vitally  needed  by  every  electric  system  If  we 
are  to  present  a  logical  and  complete  argu- 
ment In  opp>o6ltlon  to  any  attempt  to  raise 
REA  Interest  rates.  Only  by  such  an  analy- 
sis can  we  malnUiln  that  a  raise  In  REA 
Interest  rales  will  preclude  our  continued 
attempts  to  provide  complete  area  coverage. 

Only  such  an  analysis,  taken  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above  other  arguments,  can 
prove  that  if  REA  interest  rates  were  raised 
we  could  no  longer  continue  to  function  om 
a  c<jmf>elltlve  yardstick. 

Only  by  presenting  a  well-rounded,  com- 
plete, factual,  and  logical  argument  and 
analysis  can  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
make  clear  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
and  convince  them  that  any  legislation 
aimed  at  increasing  REA  Interest  rates  Is 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  REA  program. 

We  cannot  convince  the  Congress  and  the 
public  that  a  2-percent  Interest  rate  should 
be  maintained,  or  the  rural  electrification 
program  should  be  maintained,  merely  be- 
cause It  should  be  maintained. 

In  my  opinion,  only  by  presenting  a  well- 
rounded  and  logical  analysis  as  has  been 
attempted  In  this  article  can  we  hope  to 
convince  the  voters  of  this  Nation,  both  rural 
and  urban,  that  the  REA  program  Is  not 
subsidized;  that  It  Is  operating  efTiclently 
and  effectively  and  providing  an  economic 
and  six-ial  function  not  only  for  rural  Amer- 
ica, but  by  Its  very  existence  providing  a 
vital  economic  and  social  function  for  urban 
America. 
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Table  4. — South  Carolina  27  Marlboro — Marl- 
boro Electric  Cooperative,  Bennettsville, 
S.  C. — Effect  upon  margins  of  changes  in 
interest  rates,  years  1958  through  1965 
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Note.— KlKurcs  in  eol.  3  were  fiirnlilie<l  by  niuiia;;er 
a»  estimates  for  iliustr.ition. 
.Minus  sigus  denote  deficits. 

Lets  Have  the  Showdown — Now 
(By  Clyde  T.   Ellis) 

War  has  been  declared  upon  us.  We 
have  t!ie  slrenglh  to  lick  the  enemy.  Yet  we 
sit  and  wait.  But  wait  for  what — for  the 
enemy  to  grow  stronger? 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  sent  two  bills  to  Congress  designed 
to  triple  our  Interest  rates  and  to  force  us 
to  Wall  Street  for  our  loans.  They  are  urging 
Congress  to  pa.ss  both  bills. 

They  are  doing  more  than  that.  They  are 
tryli.g  to  persuade  Congress  to  withhold  loan 
funds  from  us  until  we  ngree  to  their  pro- 
posals. They  are  still  refusing  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  more  than  $150  million  in  electric 
loan  funds  for  next  fiscal  year,  although 
admitting  the  need  Is  $325  million. 
(NRECAs  survey  shows  a  need  of  $359  mil- 
lion.) 

In  other  words,  Ike  and  Ezra  are  refusing 
to  support  a  law  they  swore  to  administer  In 
good  faith.  Their  aim  evidently  Is  to  put 
pressure  on  the  rural  people  and  on  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law  to  suit  them.  Tliis 
Is  pretty  harsh  treatment — hardly  compat- 
ible, it  seems  to  me,  with  best  traditions  of 
democracy. 

Meanwhile  the  propagandists  are  having 
a  held  day.  On  television,  radio,  through 
the  newspapers  and  the  slick  magazines,  the 
Madison  Avenue  boys  are  pouring  it  out. 
Their  add  and  articles  and  editorials  are 
everywhere.  Subsidy  they  yell  about  our 
2-percent  Interest  rate.  Kill  REA  they  de- 
mand. 

Tliey  cleverly  never  mention,  of  cour.<5e.  the 
billions  in  interest-free  loans  to  the  pre  fit - 
power  companies  through  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation programs.  Nor  do  they  mention 
the  $200  million  area  coverage  subsidy  which 
members  of  the  rural-electric  systems  are 
required  to  pay  for  taking  service  to  a  third 
of  a  million  farmers  whose  homes  now  stand 
idle,  and  Uj  help  provide  service  to  perhaps 
a  million  more  who  don't  pay  their  own  way. 

But  where  Is  all  the  pressure  for  this  leg- 
islation coming  from?  From  Wall  Street. 
FYom  the  very  groups  that  control  the  pri- 
vately owned  power  monopoly. 

Now,  they  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  they 
can't  pass  their  bills  at  this  time.  Even 
spokesmen  in  the  administration  admit  It — 
yet  they  go  right  on  advocating  wliat  the 
bills  provide. 

But  why  the  big  push  now  by  our  oppo- 
nents? Could  there  Just  be  a  diabolical 
scheme  afoot  to  shake  the  big  utilities  down 
for  a  billion  dollars  (they  would  love  it)  to 
try  to  control  the  next  Congress?  Utility 
monopolies  have  the  freest  influence  money 
there  Is.  since  they  simply  add  It  to  their 
cost-plus  operations.     Nothing  like  the  prop- 


er climate  of  opinion  and  plenty  of  campaign 
cash. 

While  I  don't  believe  our  oppxDnents  can 
grab  off  enough  ratepayers'  dollars  to  control 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  do  think 
It  wise  that  we  have  the  showdown  now. 

Lets  get  hearings  on  the  administration's 
proposals.  Let's  deliver  the  coup  de  grace  to 
both  the  Capehart-Hiestand  and  the  phony 
revolving  fund  and  Insured  loans  bills  In 
this  election  year  session  of  Congress. 

Let's  also  push  for  hearings  on  the 
Humphrey-Price  bill  ( S.  2990  and  H.  R. 
11762).  This  bill  should  be  passed.  It 
would  restore  to  the  Administrator  the  au- 
thority taken  from  him  by  Secretary  Benson 
under  the  reorganization  plan  of  1953. 
Tl:iere  Is  no  sense  In  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  not  having  the  authority  to  pass 
on  loans  without  a  review  by  someone  not 
appoined  by  the  President  and"  not  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedeti  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NEUBEncER  in  the  chair;.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHAVEZ  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  G.  I.  FORUM  AT 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  G.  I.  Forum,  as  the  letters 
"G.  I."  would  indicate,  is  a  military  or- 
ganization, which  originated  in  Texas. 
It  is  composed  in  the  main  of  American- 
born  men  of  Latin  American  origin  who 
ha\e  worn  the  military  uniform  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  organized  by  Col. 
Hector  Garcia,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
and  now  it  has  G.  I.  units  in  18  States 
of  the  Nation. 

On  May  17  I  addressed  the  G.  I. 
Forum  at  Chicago.  111.,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel.  The  message  I  delivered  on  that 
occasion  was  ba.sed  on  Latin  America, 
and  I  discussed  what,  in  my  opinion. 
were  the  reasons  for  the  Latin  American 
attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  recent  trip,  I  deem  it  fit 
and  proper  to  repeat  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  remarks  I  made  on  that  oc- 
casion at  Chicago. 

My  remarks  at  that  time  were  as 
follows : 

I  have  taken  an  Interest  in  the  GI  Forum 
since  its  inception.  Your  national  leaders 
have  been  known  to  me  personally  through- 
out these  years.  I  have  grown  to  like  and 
respect  them  and,  of  course,  the  purposes 
of  your  organization  have  had  my  whole- 
hearted approval  and  endorsement  all  this 
time.  Why  not?  My  public  life,  since  my 
early  youth.  Is  based  on  these  principles. 
Respect  and  obligation  to  God,  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  fellow  man  are  the 
foundations  on  which  our  country  was  estab- 
lished and  has  grown  great.  These  are 
your  tenents  and  mine.  So  long  as  we 
never  lose  sight  of  these  objectives,  we  shall 
not  falter. 
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Oonsequentlj,  you  know  that  It  Is  a  pleas^ 
lire  for  me  to  address  an  audience  of  the  OI 
Forum.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  get  started  In 
Chicago.  You  have  much  work  cut  out  for 
you.  but  the  field  la  ripe.  The  tremendous 
Influx  of  minority  groups,  especially  from 
Latin  countries,  poses  a  problem  of  read- 
justment which  you  can  help  solve.  Fortu- 
nately you  will  not  encounter  In  Chicago 
the  dlflBcultles  found  In  other  communities. 
Here  your  elected  officials,  civic  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  your  citizens  as  a  whole, 
have  for  years  been  mindful  of  the  social 
and  economic  problems  created  by  different 
racial  groups,  and  their  understanding  and 
Willingness  to  aid  In  ameliorating  these  diffi- 
culties has  a  long  history.  I  mentioned 
these  matters  because  I  want  to  le.id  up 
to   the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion. 

You  have,  as  American  veterans,  labored 
to  obtain  equality  of  opportunity  without 
special  privilege  by  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  discrimination  In  education,  hous- 
ing, work,  business  and  politics  locally. 
History  affords  you  the  same  opportunity 
to  again  serve  your  country  In  the  Interna- 
tional field.  What  organization  In  this 
country  Is  better  equipped  to  sell  our  po- 
litical and  cultural  philosophy  to  the  world? 
Freedom  and  opportunity  are  ours  by  In- 
herltence  but  to  give  them  meaning  and 
expression  they  must  be  constantly  culti- 
vated and  this  means  work.  To  preserve 
the  institutions  which  Insure  these  Ood- 
glven    rights,    our   country    must    be    secure. 

The  O.  1  Forum  can  help  make  America 
secure  by  helping  to  foster  and  cement  ties 
of  friendship  with  our  friends,  relatives  and 
neighbors  to  our  soutii. 

If  our  governmental  agencies  and  theirs 
can't  get  together  and  resolve  differences, 
then  why  not  start  at  the  grass  roots  here 
In  the  United  States  and  at  the  grass  roots 
In  Latin  America. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Vice  President  Nixon'.s 
unfortunate  experiences  In  South  America. 
A  mission  of  friendship  was  received  by  In- 
dignities and  abuse.  I  am  .«!ure  you  feel  in- 
dignant, aa  I  do.  at  the  discourteous, 
lii-sultive  and  reprehensible  attacks  visited 
upon  the  persons  of  two  Americans,  Richard 
Nixon  and  his  wife.  Pat.  and  upon  tlie  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  dastardllness  of 
these  deeds,  but  It  will  do  no  good  to  at- 
tribute these  attacks  to  the  Communists  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  Nor  will  It  do  to  lose  our 
heads  In  anger  and  blame  all  the  South 
Americans  for  the  evil  deeds  of  a  few.  We 
must  keep  our  heads,  analyze  the  reasons 
for  these  actions  and.  If  possible,  see  what 
knowled':;e  we  can  glean  from  thi.s  In  order 
to  avoid  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  placards  and  demonstra- 
tions on  tiie  part  of  students  of  universities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  world.  Includ- 
ing Latin  America,  have  been  a  part  of  the 
educational  curriculum  throughout  the 
y«ars.  In  the  mld.st  of  abysmal  poverty  and 
Ignorance,  students  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  the  Intellectually  select  members 
of  their  community.  Lacking  maturity  of 
Judgment,  they  tend  to  anarchistic  methods, 
such  as  strikes  and  violence,  to  change,  right 
now,  conditions  which  are  not  to  their  lik- 
ing. Mixing  large  groups  of  such  students 
with  a  smaller,  older,  trained,  but  ruthlessly 
determined  core  of  unrest,  you  create  the 
basis  for  what  happened  to  Vice  President 
Nixon.  When  you  add  an  antl-Amerlcan 
catalyst  which  has  been  In  existence  for  over 
a   century,   violence   Is   Inevitable. 

On  the  surface.  Vice  President  Nixon's 
trip  seemed  timely  and  In  order,  but  the 
State  Department  either  overlooked  or  prob- 
nbly  discounted  the  mounting  antl-Amerl- 
can feeling  In  all  of  South  America.  They 
forgot  that  there  is  some  reason  for  distrust 
and  even  hatred  of  the  United  States.  But 
for  n  short  time  under  Roosevelt,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United   States  toward  her  poor 


relations  In  South  America  haa  been  any- 
thing but  salutory.  When  South  America 
revolted  against  Spain.  England  helped  them 
In  their  struggle  for  freedom.  We  helped 
them  with  editorials,  but  our  goods  went  to 
their  enemy.  Throughout  their  history, 
they  were  always  menaced  by  the  colossus 
of  the  north.  The  acts  of  economic  repri- 
sals employed  by  the  oil  companies  and  re- 
lated financial  and  Industrial  houses,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  State  Department,  that 
went  on  for  years  after  the  expropriation  of 
the  oil  fields,  is  very  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  our  closest  Latin  neighbor.  Mexico.  The 
"Big  Stick."  "the  Mighty  Dollar,"  and  "Yan- 
kee Imp>erlallsm"  are  not  political  slogans  of 
the  middle  ages.  They  are  Indelibly  Im- 
printed In  the  political  consciences  of  all 
Latin   Americans.     They  are  alive   tod.iy. 

No  one  liked  the  threat  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  life,  but  the  hasty  and  lll-con- 
celved  deployment  of  paratroopers  and  Ma- 
rines to  the  Caribbean  area.  In  f)rclpr  to 
protect  the  Vice  President  and  his  wife,  is  a 
poor  sample  of  good  nelghborllness  and  a 
stark  reminder  to  the  Latin  Americans  that 
they  live  under  our  threat. 

The  Commander  In  Chief  gave  the  order 
to  move  the  troops.  Did  he  do  this  with 
the  advice  of  the  State  Department,  or 
against  the  advice?  Was  he  prepared  to 
wage  war  against  a  weak  and  helpless  neigh- 
bor? The  hoodlums  who  spat  on  the  Nlxons 
and  stoned  them  — are  they  different  from 
the  tcen-af;e  rumblcrs  who  mobbed  and 
killed  the  Korean  student  In  a  ruthless  and 
cowardly  attack   In  Philadelphia? 

What  were  we  prepared  to  do?  It  served 
no  good  purpose;  It  has  done  nothing  more 
than  create  111  will,  give  comfort  to  the 
rowdies  who  attacked  the  Nlxons.  and  It 
furnishes  grist  for  the  propaganda  niill  of 
the  Communists. 

The  Nixon  mission  failed  In  one  sense 
For  the  moment  It  failed  to  create  good 
will.  But  In  the  long  rim,  If  It  helps  us  to 
readjust  our  attitude  toward  Latin  America, 
the  Nixon  trip  will  have  served  n  good  pur- 
pose and  will  long  be  remembered  by  a 
grateful  country.  Out  of  this.  I  hope,  will 
grow  a  mature  appraltal  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  I  hope  we  will  realize 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  Indifferent  to 
their  needs  and  that  though  we  have  been 
at  fault  In  some  instances,  they  are  mutu- 
ally involved  with  us  by  history,  geography 
and  modern  events  In  a  common  fate.  We 
can't  foretell  our  future  nor  determine  our 
fate,  but  we  can  Influence  It  by  actions 
which  we  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
take  today. 

The  United  States  Is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  Latin  America's 
social,  economic  nnd  political  woes.  They 
need  capital  and  at  the  same  time  create 
artificial  barriers  of  duties  and  currency 
restrictions  that  block  the  fiow  of  Invest- 
ment capital  to  their  countries.  They  need 
new  business  and  Industry  and  prevent  for- 
eign investment  by  uneconomic  labor  laws 
and    needless    expropriation    of    property. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  both  realize 
our  mistakes  and  do  something  about  cor- 
recting them  before  It  Is  too  late.  There 
Is  more  at  stake  than  ruffled  tempers  and 
hard  feelings.  The  fate  of  Latin  America 
whether  It  likes  It  or  not.  Is  Irrevocably 
linked  with  ours.  We  can't  afford  under 
any  circumstances  for  Russo-lmperlallstlc 
communism  to  take  over  Latin  Amcrlcn, 
We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  them. 
Their  markets,  raw  materials,  manpower, 
tlieir  political  Influences  In  world  opinion 
and  International  organizations,  stich  as  the 
U.  N,,  etc,  are  absolutely  Indispensable, 
We  can't  Just  write  them  off.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  Is  what  we  hove  been  doing 
since  World  War  II.  We  have  forgotten 
their  willingness  to  aid  us  with  troops  In 
World  War  II  and  In  Korea;  we  have  for- 
gotten the  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 


on  which  war  Industries  fed.  We  forgot 
that  these  materials  must  Inevitably  b« 
needed  should  we  get  Into  another  conflict. 
Perhaps  we  were  too  occupied  In  the  United 
States  adjusting  our  lives  to  a  peacetime 
economy  to  bother  with  Latin  America. 
Korea,  the  cold  war.  and  finally  the  sput- 
niks woke  us  up  to  our  danger.  Unfortu« 
nately  our  attentions  have  been  focused  on 
all  the  world,  except  the  Americas.  We  are 
In  danger  at  home.  We've  got  to  realise 
that. 

The  Stiite  Department  Is  much  to  blame 
for  what  hapjiened  to  Vice  President  Nixon. 
So  are  all  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  our 
Government.  They  knew  of  the  threats  the 
minute  the  trip  was  announced.  Why 
weren't  stops  taken  to  protect  the  lives  of 
two  great  Americans  and  to  prevent  or 
avoid  insults  to  our  country? 

It  Is  fortunate  for  the  United  Slates  that 
the  Vice  President  and  his  wife  conducted 
themselves  the  way  tliey  did.  They  oiime 
away  with  dignity  and  with  their  honor  and 
that  of  our  country  unsullied  Richako 
NixoN  and  Pat  deserve  the  applause  ond 
appreciation   of   every   American. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  would  say  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon  could  be  a  ^rcat  American 
President.  I  continue  reading  my  re- 
marks to  the  G.  I,  Forum: 

And.  If  you  ark  me,  he  has  w>>n  himself 
a  host  of  friends  and  admirers,  not  only  In 
the  United  States,  but  also  In  Latin  America. 

He  was  f)oorly  advised  by  the  Siate  De- 
partment. The  State  Department  should 
have  known  wiiat  was  coming  and  our  en- 
voys should  have  communicated  this  In- 
formation to  the  resi^ectlve  Governments, 
Once  ttlerting  them,  we  could  have  Insisted 
on  proper  security  as  is  cuitomary  As  usual, 
our  people  took  too  much  for  granted  and 
did  nothing.     But  what  could  be  expected. 

The  Stale  Department  has  always  looked 
with  Jaundiced  eyes  toward  Latin  America. 
The  Ambassadors  we  send  there  are  either 
political  hacks  (and  In  fairness  this  has  been 
true  under  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike) 
or  inexperienced  or  second-rate  career  men. 
Rarely  in  the  times  I  have  visited  there,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  the  same  long  before  tl»l», 
did  I  encounter  an  Ambassador  who  spoke 
Spanish,  For  that  matter,  it  was  hard  to 
r.nd  members  of  the  Embassy  staff  who  spoke 
Spanish — If  they  did.  they  spoke  it  poorly. 
In  most  cases  tliey  did  not  speak  Spanish  at 
Jill,  weren't  trying  to  learn.  They  cared 
nothing  for  the  people,  the  languaRe.  or  the 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
stationed.  How  can  one  ever  understand  an- 
other jwople  If  you  cnn't  sjieak  their  lan- 
guage, much  less  make  friends  with  them. 

The  masses  in  Latin  America  are  awaken- 
luR  Just  as  are  the  maEses  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia,  and  Indonesia.  When 
there  was  lack  of  communication,  they  were 
not  cognizant  of  social  political,  and  eco- 
nomic disparities,  and  it  did  not  bother  them. 
Today  with  radio,  television,  and  newspapers, 
these  masses  are  not  satisfied  with  poverty. 
Illiteracy,  political  oppression,  ond  misery. 
They  can't  help  but  be  envious  of  us.  They 
resent  the  asinine  superiority  of  our  repre- 
sentatives from  the  business,  diplomatic,  and 
tourbt  world.  They  want  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors, but  they  view  this  as  a  two-way  street. 
not  as  something  to  be  hastily  organized  In 
times  of  war  and  promptly  dropped  when 
they  are  not  needed  They  insist  on  lasting 
mutual  respect  and  equaUty.  They  fall  to 
see  why  we  old  former  fbes.  or  aid  friends 
who  may  be  enemies  or  neutral  tomorrow, 
and  Ignore  Latin  America.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  adjusting  our  whole  attitude  toward 
Latin  America  devolves  on  the  American 
people  The  hatreds  and  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  un-American,  un-Chri»tlan,  and 
nonbrotherly  racial  measures  adopted  by  in- 
dividuals, private  groups,  and  communities, 
and  govsrnmenu  of  soms  of  our  Btates.  help 
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to  fertilize  the  seeds  of  hatred  which  we  all 
know  exist  In  the  Latin  American  mind. 

Since  my  f\rst  days  in  the  Houaeof  Repre- 
sentatives and  since  going  to  the  Senate,  I 
have  Insisted  that  an  Industrially  advanced 
and  an  economically  sound  Mexico  would 
contribute  more  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  than  Canada  can  with  all  its  indus- 
trial might.  Yet  we  continue  to  ignore  this 
great  potential.  If  Latin  America  were  one- 
Xourth  as  progressive  and  advanced  as  Can- 
ada, our  fears  of  atU'tck  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  resources  in  raw  materials 
and  manpower  are.  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
inexhaustible.  We  have  the  capital;  we  have 
the  resources;  and  we  have  the  talent  to 
organlre  these  resources. 

To  do  this  a  complete  change  in  attitude 
must  take  place.  We  must  determine  that 
the  Job  be  done  and  then,  through  public 
opinion,  force  our  Government  officials  to 
action.  Latin  America  wants  to  advance 
in  al!  lines  of  human  prrgress.  They  will 
help  Us.  for  It  requires  their  cooperation 
and  wllllngnefs  as  well  If  we  respect  them 
and  treat  them  as  partners  and  as  equals, 
»c    will    be    met    more    than    hall    way. 

We  must  do  llUs  if  we  are  to  survive 
It  Is  one  chink  in  our  armor  which  must 
be  repaired.  If  we  act  at  cnce,  the  Nlxun 
incident  in  SouUi  America  will  have  served 
a  good  end, 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  O  T  Ptirum 
mlih  its  goals  of  education,  Americanism 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  are  admirably  fitted 
to  carry  this  message  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas. By  aldlnp  In  this  caute  you  can  again 
serve  your  country  and  help  guard  the 
security  of  freedom  In  the  world  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  liave  one  more  point 
to  make,  and  I  shall  be  lliiough.  1  Jiere 
is  another  thing  which  the  liberly- 
lovinp,  freedom-loving  South  American 
and  Latin  American  does  not  like  about 
this  countiy.  We  sermonize  all  over 
the  world  about  how  we  want  to  protect 
those  who  fit;ht  for  freedom,  yet  this  is 
a  country  which  give.s  a'^yliun  to  all  dic- 
tators ever  chased  out  of  Latin  America. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  T 
sugRe.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum:  and  I 
should  hke  to  announce  to  the  attaches 
of  the  Senate  they  .should  Rct  in  touch 
V.  ith  all  Senators  to  tell  thrm  to  be  pres- 
ent, because  It  is  going  to  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leKMatlve  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Kuchel 

Lanjrr 

Lnuwhe 

M;i({nuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

M-irtin.  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

M'-Clelinn 

M  Nnmara 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

NeulH-rger 

O'Mnhoney 

Paste  re 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlrt 

Purtrii 

It«Tercomb 

Ruber  tsoQ 


Aiken 

En-ln 

Anderson 

Frcar 

Barrett 

Fulbngl.t 

Beau 

Ooldwuier 

Bennett 

Oore 

Bible 

Green 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Bridges 

Hirkonlooper 

Bush 

Hill 

Capehnrt 

Hoblltzell 

Carlson 

H'>llnnd 

Carroll 

Hruhka 

Cnse.  8  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Chavez 

Ives 

Cbtirch 

Jackson 

Clark 

Juvits 

Cooper 

Jenner 

Cotton 

Johnson.  Tex, 

Curtis 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Dirkscn 

Jordan 

fVlURldS 

Kefaiiver 

Dworshak 

Kennedy 

XivKtland 

Kerr 

Eoeiidor 

Knowland 

Russell 
Saitonstall 
Schoeppel 
Bmathe™ 
S.i.ith,  Maine 
Smith,  N.  J. 


S(>arkman 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Thys 


Walk  Ins 
Wiley 

Yarboroiigh 
Young 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  are  absent  on  official  biisi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNCl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
ab.sent  on  official  bu.siness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  1,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Flanders!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  POSTAL  PAY- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  di.sagree- 
inc  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.  R,  5836 1  to  readjust  postal  rates  and 
to  establish  a  congres.'-ional  policy  for  the 
determination  of  po.stal  rates,  and  for 
other  purpases.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nel'Bercer  in  the  chair).  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  lepislative  clerk  read  the  repoii:. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House 
procecdinps  of  May  22.* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rerxjit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea  how  long  he  will 
discuss  the  conference  report,  and  about 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  vote  on  it 
can  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  say  that  I  shall  consume  about  12 
or  15  minutes.  I  cannot  tell,  however, 
how  long  the  questioning  will  proceed. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  very  long. 

Mr.  JOHNSOf*  of  Texas.  I  assume 
there  is  considerable  unanimity  prevail- 
ing in  regard  to  the  decision  the  con- 
ferees have  reached,  although  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  personally  support  the  conference 
report.  However,  I  do  wish  to  be  sure 
that  all  Senators  are  notified  so  that 


they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question,  because  we  have  sjaent 
months — yes,  even  years — In  attempting 
to  enact  very  desirable  legislation,  both 
in  the  rate  field  and  in  the  pay  field.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  to  have  a  division 
of  sentiment  at  the  last  moment  and  take 
any  chances  of  the  report  not  being 
adopted.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  likely 
to  occur;  but  I  see  no  other  puiTX)se  to 
be  served  by  having  a  yea -and -nay  vote, 
unless  it  is  to  make  a  record.  For  that 
reason  I  wish  every  Senator  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  present.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  Senators  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  we  expect  to  vote  sometime  be- 
fore 4:30  p.  m.  on  the  conference  report, 
if  that  is  at  least  possible.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned. Of  course.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  questioning  there  will  be.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  conference  ag^reement 
on  House  bill  5836.  the  postal  rate  and 
pay  bill,  was  reached  only  after  weeks  of 
deliberation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the 
conference  agreement  has  been  approved 
by  every  one  of  the  eight  conferees.  Fur- 
thermore, the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  will  be  filed 
in  the  House  when  the  bill  is  brought  up 
on  that  side,  was  read  and  approved  be- 
before  the  conference  agreement  was 
signed.  I  mention  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  on  such  a  complex  and  controver- 
.«;ial  matter,  it  is  unusual  that  every  prob- 
lem be  resolved  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Second,  it  is  also  unusual  for 
everj'one  to  completely  agree  on  the  bill 
as  well  as  the  report  on  the  bill. 

This  happy  result  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  and  I  am  confident 
it  will  be  viewed  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  as  complete  assurance,  if 
any  be  needed,  that  both  the  bill  and  the 
report  are  as  complete,  as  accurate,  and 
as  factual  as  is  humanly  possible. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  further 
point  of  an  overall  character.     Except, 

for  yielding  to  the  House  on  first-cla.«yi 
rates,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  is  almost  com- 
pletely the  version  as  passed  here  in  the 
Senate  some  weeks  ago.  Yet  not  a  sin- 
gle decision  was  made  lightly.  None 
was  made  quickly.  Not  one  concession 
was  made  or  gained  easily  by  either  side. 
At  times  the  outlook  for  agreement 
seemed  dim.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
dedication  to  the  task  by  each  conferee 
on  both  sides  that  a  satisfactory  over- 
all agreement  was  finally  reached. 

Neither  side  nor  any  one  conferee  won 
a  smashing  victory  or  sufTered  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  The  agreement  in  many  re- 
sp>ects  is  a  compromise  between  honest, 
strong,  and  sincere  convictions  of  a 
Widely  divergent  nature.  Nonetheless, 
the  conference  agreement  on  an  over- 
all basis  is  better  perhaps  than  either 
the  House  or  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
standing  alone. 

In  my  opinion,  the  agreement  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  our  demo- 
cratic process  under  which  differences 
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between  the  House  and  Senate  are  re- 
solved in  free  conference,  with  the  na- 
tional interest  as  the  only  real  issue  in 
the  hearts  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  take  only  a 
few  minutes  to  summarize  briefly  the 
highlights  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference.  I  shall  then  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Title  I  establishes  a  postal  policy  de- 
signed to  provide  a  lasting  ba.sis  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  and  equitable 
rate  structure. 

One  of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  policy 
is  that  the  total  loss  on  mail  carried  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  as  provided  by  statute 
shall  be  considered  a  public  service  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  not  charged  to  other 
classes  of  the  mail.  It  is  well  that  the 
public  know  what  services  are  of  a  pub- 
lic service  nature  and  exactly  what  they 
co.st. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  deemed  by  many  to 
be  the  most  progressive  piece  of  postal 
legislation  agreed  to  in  many  years.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
tliat  the  Senate  was  successful  in  gain- 
ing acceptance  of  its  position  virtually 
intact. 

The  major  exception  to  the  Senate 
policy  statement  was  the  elimination  of 
rural  free  delivery  from  the  list  of  pub- 
lic service  items.  The  determination  not 
to  include  rural  free  delivery  as  a  public 
service  item  was  based  on  a  clear  agree- 
ment that  it  be  passed  over  as  an  un- 
resolved issue,  without  prejudice  to  fur- 
ther legislative  consideration  at  a  later 
date.  Tliis  decision  was  reached  in  or- 
der not  to  further  delay  final  agreement 
on  the  bill. 

The  agreement  in  this  connection  em- 
phasized that  the  action  taken  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  authorizing  or  requiring 
the  elimination  of  any  rural  route,  nor  is 
it  intended  to  preclude  the  making  of 
appropriations  for  the  operation  of  rural 
free  delivery  routes  on  a  public  service 
basis. 

Title  IT  relates  to  postal  rates  which 
In  summary  are  changed  as  follows: 

Letters  of  the  first  class  are  increased 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents. 

Post  and  postal  cards  are  increased 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents. 

Domestic  airmail  letters  are  Increased 
from  6  cents  to  7  cents. 

Domestic  airmail  cards  are  Increased 
from  4  cents  to  5  cents. 

The  pound  rates  on  publications  of  the 
second-class  are  exactly  as  set  forth  in 
the  table  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  table  provided  for  3  annual 
Increments  of  approximately  10  percent 
each  on  the  reading  portion  of  such 
publications  and  similarly  3  annual  in- 
crements of  approximately  20  percent 
each  on  the  advertising  portion  of  such 
publications. 

The  minimum  charge  per  piece  on 
publications  of  the  second-cla.ss  is  in- 
creased from  one-eighth  of  one  cent  by 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  annually  until  it 
reaches  one-half  cent.  However,  publi- 
cations of  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  publications  designed  for 
classroom  use  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  any  increase. 

The  rate  on  controlled  circulation 
publications  is  increased  from  the  pres- 


ent rate  of  10  cents  for  those  not  over  8 
ounces  and  11  cents  for  those  over  8 
ounces  to  a  uniform  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound  regardless  of  the  weight. 

The  piece  rate  on  indivdual  mailings 
of  the  third  class  is  raised  from  2  cents 
to  3  cents  on  tiie  first  2  ounces  and  from 
1  cent  to  l\i  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce. 

The  piece  rate  on  bulk  mailings  of  cir- 
culars, and  so  forth,  of  the  third  class 
is  raised  from  the  present  rate  of  1  'a 
cents  to  an  eventual  rate  of  2'2  cents 
in  2  equal  increments  of  '^  cent  each. 

There  was  real  concern  amon«  the 
conferees  over  the  effect  which  third- 
class  bulk  rate  increases  might  have  on 
small  busines.ses  of  the  Nation.  For 
this  reason  tiie  conference  agreement 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  separate  studies  of 
the  matter  after  the  first  increase  and 
prior  to  the  second  increase  so  the  Con- 
gress can  take  remedial  action  should 
it  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  minimum  charge  per  piece  for 
bulk  matter  of  the  third  class  mailed  by 
certain  nonprofit  organizations  is  50  per- 
cent of  the  regular  minimum  rate. 

The  pound  rate  on  bulk  mailings  of 
circulars,  and  so  forth,  of  the  third-class 
is   increa.scd   from   14   cents  to   16  cents. 

The  annual  fee  for  third-cla.'=s  mail- 
ing permits  is  raised  from  $10  to  $20. 

The  pound  rate  on  mailings  of  the 
fourth-class  is  raised  from  8  cents  on 
the  first  pound  and  4  cents  for  each  ad- 
ditional pound  to  9  cents  on  the  first 
pound  and  to  5  cents  on  each  additional 
pound. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in 
the  policy  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a 
downward  adjustment  in  fourth-class 
parcel  post  rates  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  In  other  words,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  users  of  the  mail  have  the 
right  to  know  exactly  what  their  rates 
of  postage  will  be  for  a  rea.sonable  future 
period  of  time.  This  knowledge  and 
assurance  of  the  .'Stability  of  postage 
rates  will  be  helpful  to  business  boih 
large  and  small  at  this  time  when  ev- 
ery possible  encouragement  is  so  badly 
needed 

Title  III  establishes  a  postal  modern- 
ization fund  as  provided  for  in  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill,  but  in  a  modified  form. 

The  bill  pas.^ed  by  the  Senate  car- 
marked  a  fixed  amount  of  postal  reve- 
nues for  the  fund.  The  conference 
agreement  merely  establishes  the  fund 
to  enable  the  Po.st  OfUce  Department  to 
retain  funds  unused  during  a  fiscal  year 
for  use  in  sub.sequent  fl.scal  years  when 
Congress  appropriates  such  funds  for 
such  purposes. 

I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  bill 
relating  to  the  pay  increase  for  postal 
employees. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  per- 
manent pay  increase  of  T'a  percent,  plus 
a  temporary  adjustment  for  3  years  of 
2'2  percent  In  levels  1  through  6  and  1  '2 
percent  in  level  7.  with  a  comparable 
adjustment  for  rural  letter  carriers  and 
postmasters  of  the  fourth  cla.ss.  Both 
the  permanent  and  temporary  increases 
are  made  effective  at  the  beginning  of 


the  first  pay  period  starting  on  or  after 
January  1,  1958. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  provided  an  eventual  maximum 
increa.se  in  revenues  of  $730  million  an- 
nually, $175  million  of  which  would  have 
been  temporary  for  a  3 -year  period.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
eventual  Increase  In  revenues  of  $547 
million,  according  to  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment estimate  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  I  myself  believe  that  the  bill  will 
result  in  revenues  of  $575  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  all  sources. 

The  pay  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  have  cost  $320  million 
annually. 

The  pay  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement  will  cost  $205  milhon  aiuiual- 
ly,  as  estimated. 

This  difference  Is  a  reduction  of  $55 
million  annually  in  the  cost  of  the  pay 
increases. 

The  cost  for  fiscal  year  1958.  ending 
June  30.  will  be  $115  million.  The  rea- 
son the  cost  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
half  year,  that  is.  from  January  to  July, 
is  less  than  half  the  annual  cost,  is  that 
the  period  of  January  to  July  includes 
no  Christmas  help  and  covers,  in  fact, 
only  12  biweekly  pay  periods  out  of  a 
total  of  26  pay  periods  in  a  full  year. 

Mr.  President,  from  an  operating 
standpoint,  the  Post  Office  Department 
technicians  view  this  bill  as  the  best 
piece  of  postal  legislation  developed  In 
more  than  40  years. 

I  am  not  aware  of  how  it  may  be 
viewed  otherwi.se  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. As  for  me.  I  think  it  is  all 
in  all,  a  good  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  predict  that  the  problems  In- 
volved in  even  attempting  to  work  out  a 
revised  rate  bill  would  l>e  insurmountable 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  say  that  the  pay  rai.ses  will  be 
retroactive  to  the  first  pay  period  be- 
ginning after  January  1.  1958' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  good  results  of  the  bill  are 
due  in  large  mca.sure  to  the  able  leader- 
ship he  gave  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soutli  Carolina. 
I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  my 
statement.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson!  wishes  to  make 
a  statement,  but  I  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  be  directed  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  .South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr  President.  T  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina  on  the  statement 
he  has  made  on  the  conference  report. 
I  agree  with  what  he  has  said  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment by  me  in  support  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMIMT  by  SEK AT0«  L.ANGCB 

Thie  postal  workers  of  the  United  States 
have  waited  a  long  time  fur  an  upward  ad- 
Juslmejit  in  their  wagos.  They  have  had  only 
one  wage  Increase  since  1&31.  That  Increase 
was  totally  Uiitdcqaate.  It  amounted  to  8'a 
percent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  living  In 
our  great  country  has  Increased  more  than 
20  percent.  Therefore,  I  want  to  align  my- 
self with  my  coUeaRues  In  the  United  States 
Senate  who  are  ■upix)rUng  the  conference 
report. 

In  so  doing.  I  want  to  make  the  record 
crystal  clear  tluit  even  this  amount  Is  In- 
sufQclent  to  accompIUh  the  objectives  of  the 
poetal  workers. 

Miuiy  of  ray  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor 
know  that  not  only  postal  employees  arc 
working  at  extra  Job.s,  but  their  wives  as 
well  find  It  nwessary  to  seek  emj)Ioymeiit 
in  order  to  make  enough  to  meet  everyday 
IlvlnR  costs.  This  bill  constitutes  a  Bt*p 
In  the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aLsle  to  sup- 
port the  report  brought  In  by  the  Senau- 
llouse   conferees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  if  there  are  no  other  ques- 
tion-s.  I  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  )  may  address 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  Piesident.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
made  a  very  fine  .statement  regarding 
some  of  the  problems  which  confronted 
the  conference  committee  and  regarding 
the  work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sci-vice.  and  also  in  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  pending  conference  r<*port  Is  the 
result  of  much  effort  on  the  part  of  th? 
conferees.  In  addition,  it  is  the  result  of 
years  of  work  on  postal  rates,  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser\'ice. 

I  believe  I  can  state  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  conference  reports,  every 
item  of  the  report  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  report  represents  the  best  agreement 
we  were  able  to  reach. 

Persorially,  I  am  disappointed  with 
several  features  of  the  report. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  Congress 
lost  a  great  opportunity  to  write  postal- 
pay  legislation  which  would  uiodernize 
the  postal  operations. 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  that  I 
offered  and  action  by  the  Senate,  we 
could  have,  within  a  period  of  3  to  5 
years,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  buildings  and  modern  automatic 
equipment  to  make  our  postal  plant  the 
pqual  of  any  modern  industrial  plant  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Here  we  are,  Uie 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world;  but  we 
are  operating  with  a  mediocre  and  dete- 
liorating  postal  service. 


Since  1938,  not  one  new  post  office 
has  been  built  with  Government  funds. 
Beginning  in  1953.  imder  the  authority 
granted  by  Congress,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment embarked  on  a  program  to 
encourage  private  industry  to  build,  ac- 
cording to  their  siiecifications,  new  post 
office  buildings  which,  in  turn,  are  leased 
on  a  long-term  basis  by  the  Department. 
This  is  a  fine  program;  but  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  fimds  available  Irom 
year  to  year  for  new  equipment,  it  is 
impossible  to  coordinate  the  need  for 
new  facilities  with  the  available  equip- 
ment. 

Had  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  been  retained  by  the  conferees, 
thou.sands  of  new  post  offices  could  have, 
and  would  have,  been  built  under  a 
lease-rental  program.  That  was  a 
golden  opportunity  to  render  a  real  serv- 
ice to  our  people  and  to  the  postal  opera- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

Second,  I  feel  that  the  conference  re- 
port docs  a  real  injustice  to  thousands 
of  our  postal  employees,  by  violating 
evei->'  principle  of  sound  pay  r>olicy,  in 
writing  pay  legislation  that  does  not  give 
proper  consideration  to  those  in  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  positions  in  the 
Department. 

Although  the  2'2-percent  pay  increase 
above  the  7 '2-percent  across-the-board 
pay  increa.se  may  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  need,  it  does  disnjpt  the  prin- 
ciples and  differentials  embodied  in 
Public  Law  68.  which  was  pa.s.sed  by  this 
Congress  as  a  sound  salary  schedule 
program  measure. 

I  would  not  have  signed  this  confer- 
ence rei>oit.  and  would  not  today  be 
urging  the  Senate  adopt  it,  if  I  did  not 
feel  that,  despite  these  inequities,  our 
postal  employees  are  entitled  to,  and 
should  have,  a  postal-pay  increase,  and 
should  have  it  now. 

Tlie  Record  will  show  that  I  offered  an 
across-the-board  postal-pay  increase 
amcndineiit  v.lien  the  matter  was  before 
the  Senate,  but  my  amendment  did  not 
prevail. 

Third.  I  want  the  Record  to  .show  that 
in  this  instance  I  did  not  favor,  and  do 
not  now  favor,  tying  postal-pay  legisla- 
tion to  po.^tal-rate  legislation.  While  it 
may  be  argued  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
do  .so  in  this  instance,  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  it  might  be  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  further  pay  increases  for  our 
po.'^tal  workers. 

It  is  my  contention  that,  regardless  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Postal  Department, 
our  postal  employees  are  entitled  to  fair 
and  just  salaries,  based  on  the  service 
they  render. 

Not  only  is  It  unfair  to  the  postal 
workers  of  the  Nation,  but  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  have  to  pass  on  a  bill 
that  is.  in  the  first  instance,  a  revenue 
or  a  tax  measure  coupled  with  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Congress  has  always  handled  tax  or 
revenue  bills  and  appropriation  bills  by 
means  of  sepaiate  committees  and  sepa- 
rate actions. 

The  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port will  be  a  great  relief  to  those  of 
us  who  have  labored  long  and  hard  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  postal  rates  and 
postal  pay. 


Again,  as  I  stated  In  the  beginning, 
although  I  can  think  of  many  objections 
to  this  conference  report,  it  is.  In  my 
opinion,  the  best  that  could  be  worked 
out  under  the  circumstances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
conference  report  will  be  agreed  to  by  a 
imanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  his 
statement,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  referred  to  2  or  3 
items  in  which  I  not  only  concur,  but 
regarding  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments,  for  the  legislative  history. 

For  instance,  the  chairman  mentioned 
the  fact  that  title  I  establishes  a  postal 
policy  which  is  designed  to  provide  a 
lasting  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
soimd    and     equitable    rate    structure. 
This  is  a  policy  on  which  our  committee 
has  been  working  for  at  least  4  or  5 
years.     It   seems    to   me    that    the    ap- 
proval  by   the   conferees  of   a   realistic 
pohcy  section   will  be   welcomed  by  all 
who  recognize  that  the  postal  service 
performs  many,  many  services  for  the 
American    people    without    any    charge, 
or  else  for  fees  which  do  not  meet,  or 
do  not  begin  to  meet,  the  actual  costs. 
The   earmarking,   as   such,   of   purely 
public-service   items  will  enable  future 
Congresses   to   adjust   postal   rates   and 
fees   more   equitably.     The   study    con- 
ducted imder  my  chairmanship  in  the 
83d   Congress   recommended   the  policy 
section  approved  by  the  conferees.     In 
my   opinion   it   is   a   long,   healthy   step 
forward;  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  also  sponsored  hearings  on  this  very 
problem.     He    has    consistently    main- 
tained this  po.sition;  and  we  have  finally 
brought  the  section  to  the  Senate,  for 
its  consideration. 

Our  distinguished  chaiiman  has  also 
discussed  the  third-class  rates,  and  has 
stated  that  they  might  have  an  effect  on 
our  economy  at  the  present  time,  when 
a  recession  exists,  because  the  third- 
class  mail  is  business- builder  mail. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  conference  re- 
port, in  providing  for  an  impact  study 
with  respect  to  the  bulk  third-class  rate, 
has  much  merit.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  direct-mail  advertising  is  one 
of  the  principal  selling  tools  of  tens  of 
thou.sands  of  small -business  firms.  The 
$20  per  thousand  rate  will  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1959.  If  we  find  that  the  fur- 
ther increase  to  $25  per  thou.sand  on 
July  1,  1960,  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect, the  Congress  can  take  action  to 
avoid  hardships.  I  may  say  that  the 
2'2-cent  minimum  piece  rate  approved 
by  the  conferees  represents  a  150-per- 
cent increase  over  the  rate  in  effect  in 
June  1952.  That  is  a  substantial  rate  in- 
crease in  anyone's  language. 

Tlae  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  also  mentioned  another  item 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer  briefly,  because 
in  the  committee  we  had  considerable 
discussion  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  item  on 
controlled  circulation. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee  said: 

The  rate  on  controlled  circulation  publi- 
cations Is  increased  from  the  present  rate  of 
10  cents  for  those  not  over  8  ounces  and  11 
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cents  for  thoae  over  8  ounces  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  12  cent*  per  pound  regardlesa  oi  tho 

weight. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  Senate's 
conferees  on  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  the  conferees  took  no  action 
regarding  controlled-circulation  publi- 
cations that  was  Inconsistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  which  were  so  well 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roneyJ  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
last  February.  The  pertinent  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  was 
also  a  conferee,  can  be  found  on  pa^^e 
2725  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  25,  1958. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  few  remarks 
and  observations,  let  me  say  that  I  sin- 
cerely hoE>e  the  conference  rer>ort  will 
receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.    BARRETT.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.    BARRETT.    When    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  was  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  pay  increase.  I  was 
somewhat  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
However,   I   note  that  his  exception   to 
the  proposed  pay  raise  was  taken  because 
of  the  fact  that  certain  classes  of  the 
employees  will  be  favored  over  others. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  the  flr.st 
pay  raise  for  the  postal  employees  since 
1955? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct:  In 
1955.  the  Congress  passed  a  pay  increase 
bill  for  the  postal  employees. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  And  since  1955  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  approximate- 
ly 7.8  percent,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Information 
that  I  have  is  that  the  consumers'  price 
index  for  the  cost  of  living  has  increa.sed 
7.78  percent  since  the  last  postal  pay 
increase  bill  was  enacted  in  June  1055. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  So  this  increase  of 
somewhat  more  than  10  percent,  on  the 
average,  will  just  a  little  bit  more  than 
compensate  for  the  increa.*^e  in  the  cost 
ol  living  during  the  past  3  years,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  pay  increa.se,  because  I 
think  it  was  justified  at  the  hearings, 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  showed  that  the  person.s  in  these 
brackets  need   this  salary  increase. 

What  I  object  to  is  that  we  are  getting 
our  salary  schedules  out  of  line,  in  so  far 
as  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
employees  are  concerned. 

I  believe  I  should  state  for  the  Record 
that  the  conference  report  does  not  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  super- 
visory employees  in  the  upper  brackets. 
Increases  for  management  personnel 
In  levels  15  and  above  are  scaled  down 
to  7'2  percent.  The  average  increase 
for  nonsupervisors  is  10 '2  percent,  but 
the  average  increase  for  supervisory  em- 
ployees is  7 '2  percent. 

Let  me  state  the  difficulty  which  I 
think  Congress  is  getting  into.  Con- 
gress will  pass  a  bill  increasing  the  ray 
of  classified  employees,  and  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  act  soon.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned,  clas- 


sified employees  are  going  to  be  paid  as 
liberally  as  are  postal  employees.  It  is 
my  hope  that  when  Congress  writes  such 
legislation  it  will  provide  for  increases 
across  the  board.  I  sincerely  hope  Con- 
gress will  do  that.  When  Congress  acts, 
and  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  President 
and  becomes  law,  classified  workers  in 
the  same  Federal  Government  will  be 
drawing  larger  salaries  for  supervisory 
work  than  will  employees  in  the  Po.stal 
Service.  That  Is  what  I  object  to  more 
than  to  the  rate  of  pay  provided. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  prospects  are  that  the 
bill  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  in  no  po.sition  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  All 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  can  do  is  .say 
he  hopes  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
conference  report  unanimou.sly  and  that 
the  President  will  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARI^SON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
fine  work  and  the  ability  which  he  has 
demonstrated  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. I  express  my  plea.sure  that  the 
Senate  conferees,  led  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston I  and  the  very  able  and  di.«tin- 
guished  friend  of  mine  from  Kansas  1  Mr. 
Carlson  I ,  have  been  able  to  resolve  some 
40  or  50  differences  with  the  other  body 
and  to  bring  back  to  the  Senate  a  much 
deserved  and  long  overdue  pay  raise  for 
thousands  of  patriotic  public  .servants 
who  are  dedicated  to  their  work,  and  who 
perform  it  willingly  and  for  long  hours, 
and  in  inclement  weather. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Senate  committee 
that  has  been  able  finally  to  get  to  the 
Senate  a  necessary  pay-raise  bill  and  a 
necessary  rate-increase  bill.  I  know  of 
no  two  men  who  have  worked  more  un- 
selfl.shly  and  more  devoted  in  the  public 
interest  than  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I M/.  Carlson  I, 
with  whom  I  served  in  the  House  for  so 
long. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made,  as 
well  as  to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said,  and  in  view  of  the  very 
able  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  have  no  doubt  the  con- 
ference report  will  get  the  approval  of 
practically  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  the  President  will  see  the  merits 
of  the  measure  as  we  do.  and  will  sign  it 
promptly,  so  the  people  who  de.serve  to 
receive  pay  increases  will  get  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr  CARLSON,  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  appreciates  very  much  the  kind 
words  of  the  majority  leader.    This  was 
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a  very  difficult  job.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  rate-structure  problem  for  4 
or  5  years.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
resolve.  We  have  had  difficulty  with  the 
problem.  It  Is  only  through  the  gener- 
osity and  kindness  of  our  committee  that 
we  come  to  the  Senate  with  a  unanimous 
report.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
had  different  views.  We  resolved  tliem, 
and  brought  the  report  to  the  Senate. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  ajiprove  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  conferees  have  reached  what  Is  a 
just  and  rea.sonable  agreement  regard- 
ing the  salary  scale  as  it  applies  to  all 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  super- 
visors, or  the  upper  grades.  The  bill 
docs  disrupt  the  supervisors'  pay  scale 
in  relation  to  the  scales  paid  to  lower 
grades.  However,  if  we  were  the  ones 
who  were  trying  to  clothe  and  feed  our 
families  and  pay  house  rent  or  make 
downpayments  on  homes,  and  we  knew 
we  could  not  reach  a  higher  level,  per- 
haps we,  like  the  mail  carriers  and 
clerks,  would  be  very  appreciative  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  has  been 
written  into  the  bill  over  and  above  the 
7 !  2  percent  pay  increase. 

A  3-year  period  is  provided  In  the 
bill.  However,  if  that  inequity  were  not 
corrected,  but  were  permitted  to  run  for 
the  3-year  period,  there  would  be  no  In- 
centive for  an  employee's  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  a  supervisor,  rather 
than  remain  a  senior  mall  carrier  or 
senior  clerk.  If  one  became  a  super- 
visor, he  would  have  to  become  a  junior 
in  that  class,  and  he  would  have  to  work 
evenings  or  have  night  hours  as  his 
shift.  No  clerk  would  be  willing  to  as- 
sume that  type  of  responsibility  for  the 
same  level  of  pay.  Therefore,  the  hope 
of  getting  conu)etent  men  to  take  the 
supervLsory  type  jobs  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice would  possibly  be  jeopardized. 

For  that  rea.son.  If  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, I  would  suggest  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  give 
thought  and  consideration  to  correcting 
the  inequity  by  increasing  the  pay  scale 
of  the  supervisory  worker.  Without 
such  an  adju-stment,  it  might  be  found 
tliat  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  2  years,  or 
3  years,  there  might  be  difTiculty  in  hav- 
ing an  employee  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  sutx'rvisor. 

That  Is  the  only  phase  of  the  confer- 
ence report  about  which  I  had  any  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  rest  of  It,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  the  senior 
member  on  the  committee  from  the  Re- 
publican side,  and  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston!.  The 
Senators  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  know  that  some  very  able  Members  of 
the  Senate,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, serve  on  the  committee. 

I  am  confident  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill,  becau.se.  in  the  main.  It  Is  per- 
fectly sound,  and  the  bill  adjusts  postal 
rates  as  they  should  have  been  adjusted 
even  earlier  than  this  time. 

So  I  commend  the  Senators  for  a  Job 
well  done.  I  know  the  postal  employees 
are  deserving  of  the  pay  raise.  I  believe 
commercial  employees  have  had  about  a 
19-percent,  or  perhaps  a  20-percent,  in- 
crease in  salaries.     The  bill  will  adjust 
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the  salaries  of  postal  employees  so  as  to 
bring  the  increases  scmewhere  near  the 
increases  provided  commercial  employees 
In  recent  years. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Sent  tor  from 
Minnesota  has  again,  as  he  has  or.  many 
occasions  In  the  past  demonstrated  his 
personal  Interest  In  the  postal  employees 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  the  Senate  who  has  come  to 
me  more  often  in  the  last  few  months, 
both  on  the  floor  and  off  the  floor,  urging 
that  we  get  the  type  of  action  taking 
place  today.  I  am  pli>ased  the  conferees 
have  brought  to  the  Senate  a  measure 
that  at  lea.st  partially  meets  the  Sena- 
tors suggestions  and  1  OF>es. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  I'resldent,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  conference  report  is 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  other  than 
with  regard  to  the  danger  In  the  wage 
scale  for  the  supervisors  and  those  In 
the  higher  grades,  since  perhaps  that  is 
too  low.  Ihat  is  the  only  phase  of  the 
conference  report  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. All  other  phases  show  a  very 
just  and  proper  agretment, 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  >leld  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  omce  and  Civil  Service, 
the  Senator  from  So  ith  Carolina  (Mr 
Johnston  1  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  commttee.  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  CaslsonI. 

This  is  probably  tht  most  difficult  bill 
considered  In  conference  In  recent  years, 
since  there  were  some  50  highly  contro- 
versial and  difficult  iliJTerences  as  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  House  had  pas.scd  Its 
rate-increase  bill  last  year,  and  the  Sen- 
ate pa.ssed  the  rate- increase  bill  this 
year.  The  fact  is  th  it  the  House  bill 
of  last  year,  passed  as  :i  separate  bill  last 
year,  which  provided  a  pay  lncrea.'e  for 
postal  workers,  had  b<'en  pocket  vetoed 
last  September.  These  circumstances 
made  it  difficult  to  put  the  versions  to- 
gether. 

I  think  the  long  3  weeks  which  have 
been  spent  In  a  tediou;  and  nearly  end- 
less conference,  oftentimes  with  difficult 
decisions  being  unreachable  at  the  time, 
have  been  resolved  by  the  good  humor, 
good  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Certainly  no  one  who  served  on  the 
conference  committee  received  exactly 
the  bill  he  wanted.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  was  dis- 
appointed many  times.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  was 
disappointed  many  times.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  disap- 
pointed many,  many,  many  times  as  to 
some  of  the  things  which  we  h^d  fought 
hard  to  keep  In  the  bill  when  It  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


I  think  primarily  there  are  two  princi- 
pal objectives  of  the  bill.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  fairly  and  squarely  with 
the  men  and  women  who  carry  the  mail 
in  good  weather  and  foul,  to  help  them 
meet  the  Increased  cost  of  living.  We 
have  endeavored  to  put  the  emphasis 
upon  those  who  are  the  most  poorly  paid 
and  who  have  the  least  chance  for  pro- 
motions within  grade  in  the  postal 
service.    That  is  the  keystone  of  the  bill. 

I  am  grateful  indeed  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  saw  fit  to  provide  for  the 
7 '  2  percent  permanent  increase  and  the 
2 '2  percent  temporary  increase.  I  give 
notice  now  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  at  least,  believes  the  Con- 
gress should,  before  too  many  months, 
make  the  2 '2  percent  Increase  a  part  of 
the  regular  pay  scales,  and  provide  more 
adequate  compensation  for  those  who 
could  not  be  helped  because  of  the  situ- 
ation In  the  conference,  rather  than  cut- 
ting the  provision  off  at  grade  5  as  we 
were  compelled  to  do  under  the  rules 
of  the  conference. 

I  think  we  have  treated  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  fairly.  I  think  a 
revenue  increase  of  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  is  long  past  due.  All  of 
the  items  related  to  post  office  operation, 
from  salaries  to  transportation,  and  even 
to  the  mucilage  which  goes  on  the  backs 
of  the  stamps,  have  increased  In  cost  by 
significant  amounts.  It  Is  high  time  that 
the  rates  should  be  revised  in  the  Interest 
of  sound  business  operation  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  did  not  get  all  I  wanted  insofar  as 
the  rate  structure  was  concerned.  Many 
things  which  I  thought  were  important 
were  cut  out  I  think,  however,  I  believe 
that  by  and  large  it  Is  true  we  have 
resolved  the  matter  properly.  The  4-cent 
po-stage  stamp  Lssue  was  resolved  In  favor 
of  the  Hou.se  position,  and  it  will  meet 
with  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  pub- 
lic who  u.se  the  mails  to  the  greatest 
extent. 

Some  of  the  adjustments  which  per- 
haps needed  to  be  mace  as  between  the 
bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses  were  re- 
stricted by  the  rules  of  the  conference, 
which  made  it  absolutely  Impossible  to 
reach  a  compromi.<:e  below  or  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  bills  as  they 
came  from  the  two  Houses. 

I  wi.'>h  to  thank  both  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  for  the  long  hours  they 
worked,  and  the  diligent  work  they  did 
to  perfect  the  measure,  which  I  think 
will  be  hailed  as  an  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  permit  this  opportunity  to  go  by 
without  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  part  in  the  conference.  I  think  I 
can  state  without  violating  any  confi- 
dences that  there  were  times  when  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  had 
about  given  up.  It  was  the  persistence 
and.  I  believe,  the  trading  ability  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  which 
made  it  possible  to  work  out  some  com- 
promises with  the  House  conferees,  I 
have  to  admit  that  after  3  weeks  of  these 
sessions — and  we  had  many  of  them — 


at  times  the  situation  looked  hopeless, 
but  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
never  gave  up,  and  we  bring  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  Senate.  I  know  the 
conference  report  is  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina 

and  Mr.  NEUBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield;  and,  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston!. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  conference  at 
all  times  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  worked  dihgently. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we 
probably  never  could  have  secured  a  final 
and  complete  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MonroneyI  was  also  present  at  all 
times,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  great 
experience  of  the  past  with  the  various 
matters  concerning  the  civil-service 
workers  and  postal  rates.  If  we  had 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  doubt  we  could  have 
persuaded  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  get  together  on  several  items  on 
which  we  did  agree. 

I  was  blessed  by  having  one  Senator 
on  my  right  and  one  Senator  on  my  left 
who  worked  diligently  every  mmute  we 
were  in  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  Nvery 
much  the  fine  statement  of_the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  rose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
did  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  legislation  by 
holding  hearings  as  to  postal  pay  and 
several  other  matters  relating  to  our 
civil-service  workers.  I  know  there  are 
many  features  of  the  bill  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  not  be 
happy,  but  I  assure  him  we  did  the  best 
we  could. 

Mr.  NEUBFRGER.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  characteristically  kind,  as 
usual.  Of  course,  no  one  of  us  has 
exactly  the  kind  of  bill  he  wants,  be- 
cause that  is  symbolic  of  the  legislative 
process,  where  the  views  and  opinions 
of  many  have  to  be  adjusted. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Pay  Sub- 
committee, I  merely  wish  to  state  that  I 
believe  the  conference  committee  has 
brought  forth  a  bill  which  is  fair  and  just 
in  most  essentials.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  universally  fair,  but  I  believe 
that  in  its  major  aspects  it  is  an  excel- 
lent bill. 

I  am  particularly  conscious  of  the  way 
in  which  the  pay  of  postal  employees  has 
lagged  behind  the  cost  of  living.  As  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  pointed  out, 
we  held  extensive  and  voluminous  hear- 
ings on  this  issue.  We  discovered  that 
many  men  and  women  employed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving sufficient  pay  to  maintain  their 
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families  on  what  we  traditionally  refer 
to  as  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  particularly  sound 
that  the  pay  increases  have  been  made 
retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  year.  While 
the  delay  in  bringing  forth  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  may  have  caused 
some  aggravation  and  disturbance,  the 
people  concerned  and  their  families  will 
not  suffer  because  of  such  delay. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed  out  so 
cogently.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  so- 
called  temporary  increases  should  even- 
tually be  made  permanent,  becau.se  I 
think  every  Senator  recognizes  that  the 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  per- 
manent: and  that,  if  anything,  they  will 
be  subject  to  expansion  rather  than  dim- 
inution, although  we  might  wish  that 
such  costs  could  come  down. 

With  respect  to  the  supervl-^ory  em- 
ployees. I  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
regarding  unfairness  to  them.  However, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken — and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
committee  corroborate  or  di.spute  my 
statement  in  this  connecticn — my  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Pay  and  the  Pull 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  he  heads,  have  already  ap- 
proved a  bill  known  a.s  Senate  bill  3400. 
If  I  am  not  mi.staken.  that  bill  provides 
additional  pay  increases  for  supervisory 
employees. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  are  not  a  Ion':: 
way  off,  legi.slatively  specking,  frrm 
bringing  about  justice  to  the  supervisory 
employees.  I  know  that  the  necessity 
of  doing  so  was  stressed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YarboroughI.  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI.  as  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  who.  we  all  regret,  is  ill  today. 
We  all  wish  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Senate  bill  3400  is  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  full  com- 
mittee has  ordered  it  to  be  favorably 
reported,  and  that  we  can  take  early 
steps  to  provide  an  upward  adjustment 
In  the  pay  of  the  supervisory  employees. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  conclusion,  T 
should  like  to  ask  one  question  of  both 
tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 

In  my  State  the  claim  has  been  voiced 
that  the  rate  revisions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently large  for  second-class  users  of 
the  mail  and  third-cla.ss  u.sers  of  the 
mail.  The  claim  has  been  voiced  that 
those  who  send  .so-called  circulais  or 
'junk"  mail  are  not  paying  a  suCRcient 
increase,  and  that  magazines  and  news- 
papers are  not  paying  a  sufficient  in- 
crease. I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
that  charge,  but  it  has  been  expressed 
in  my  State.  Therefore,  I  should  like 
to  a.sk  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  happens  to  agree  with 
that  claim. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  believe  that  the  increases  provided  in 
the  bill  are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 


the  full  cost  involved.  When  these  In- 
creases go  Into  effect,  there  will  be  three 
20-percent  Increases  for  advertising 
matter  in  second-class  mall.  That  will 
amount  to  60  percent.  For  ordinary 
reading  matter  or  editorial  matter,  there 
will  be  three  10-percent  increases.  The 
increases  had  to  be  staggered,  for  the 
simple  rea.son  that  if  we  were  to  put 
them  all  into  effect  at  one  time,  many 
magazines  would  be  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Similar  increases  were  made  In  the 
rates  of  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  NEUBERGEIR.  In  other  words, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  believes 
that  the  rate  increases  provided  for  are 
fair  and  adequate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  they  are.  Further,  I  was  pleased 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Kansa.s  (Mr. 
Carlson  1  state  for  the  Record  that  he  is 
in  complete  agreemont. 

When  many  people  consider  second- 
class  mail,  and  note  the  deficit  in  con- 
nection with  second-cla.ss  mail,  they 
think  only  of  magazines  and  newspapiers. 
They  forget  that  many  people  are  getting 
a  free  ride  in  second-cla.ss,  and  that,  by 
legislation,  we  give  all  the  little  county 
newspapers  free  circulation  within  the 
county;  and.  for  that  matter,  all  news- 
papers have  free  circulation  within  the 
county  where  they  are  published.  As  a 
result,  a  deficit  results,  but  it  should  not 
be  charged  to  those  who  are  paying  full 
or  proper  rates. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  T  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

I  should  like  to  put  the  .same  question, 
very  briefly,  if  I  may.  to  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  C.-rlson). 
Pocs  he  feel  that  the  incrca.-es  provided 
for  in  the  conference  report  for  the  use 
of  second-class  mail  rates  and  third- 
cla.ss  mail  rates  are  both  adequate  and 
fair? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  rates  in  the  bill 
are  higher  than  I  desired  to  have  en- 
acted into  law.  I  favored  three  10- 
pcrcent  rate  increases  for  second-cla.ss. 
The  bill  provides  three  10-percent  rate 
increases  for  second-class  reading  mat- 
ter, and  three  20-pcrccnt  increases  in 
the  case  of  advertising. 

I  .should  like  to  give  the  Senator  the 
flnjres  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  In  that 
year  the  rate  increase  on  second-class 
mail  will  amount  to  $15.4  million.  In 
19C1.  $25.4  million;  in  1962,  .«^30.4  million; 
and  with  re  pect  to  third-clas.s.  we  have 
increa.scd  the  rate  150  percent  over  the 
rate  for  1951.  the  date  of  the  last  postal 
rate  increa.'e. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960.  that  repre- 
sents an  increa.se  of  $90.5  million;  for 
1961.  an  incrca.se  of  $133.7  miUion;  and 
for  1963.  an  increa.se  of  $133.7  million. 
Tiiat  is  a  substantial  increase,  and  if  I 
had  had  my  way  the  increases  would 
have  been  lower. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

In  conclusion.  I  merely  wish  to  em- 
phasize that,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  pay  legisla- 
tion for  the  postal  workers  and  for  the 
classified  employees  generally.  I  believe 
that,  by  and  large  and  in  the  main,  thla 
is  a  fair  bill.  It  does  equity  and  justice 
not  to  all  postal  workers,  unfortunately, 


but  to  a  majority  of  postal  workers.  I 
hope  that  such  deficiencies  as  remain 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  later.  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  representatives  at  the 
conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
did  more  spade  work  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  than  did  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  did  an  outstanding 
job  during  many  weeks  of  hearings  and 
studies,  and  presented  some  very  fine 
material  to  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  If  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires to  speak.  I  wish  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Past  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  that  commit- 
tee that  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
with  them  on  the  committee  during  the 
months  they  worked  on  the  postal-pay 
bill.  We  heard  discouraging  reports 
during  the  negotiations  with  the  House 
conferees.  I  wish  to  commend  them  and 
the  other  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  distinguLshed  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  for  continuing  negotiations 
week  after  week  until  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  bill. 

I  doubt  If  any  one  of  us  could  have 
sat  down  and  written  a  better  bill.  Per- 
sonally, I  regretted  to  see  my  2-cent 
post-card  amendment  go  out  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  able  to  keep 
It  in  the  bill  until  a  very  late  stage.  I 
thank  them  for  making  a  fight  for  the 
2-cent  handwritten  post  card. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  pay  raise  for  postal  em- 
ployees are  pratified  that  that  amend- 
ment has  be  'n  agreed  to.  As  the  able 
Senator  frcm  Oregon  (Mr.  Neubercer! 
has  pointed  out.  we  do  not  b»Iieve  that 
the  bill  does  exact  justice  to  all  the  postal 
employees.  Howevf  r.  we  do  believe  that 
it  is  a  far  better  bill  than  many  of  us 
thoup'ht  a  month  ago  would  be  possible, 
from  our  standpoint  in  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
success  witli  which  they  have  been  able 
to  retain  in  the  bill  so  many  of  the  fea- 
tures which  the  Senate  had  adopted. 

I  have  heard  in  the  past  that  the 
House  conferees  always  outtrade  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  do  not  believe  that 
has  happened  in  this  instance  The 
Senate  conferees  came  out  of  confer- 
ence with  a  bill  which  is  far  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  ideas  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
than  did  the  House  conferees,  so  far  as 
their  version  was  concerned. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  having  been  defeated  on  the 
nickel  letter  rate  and  having  come  out 
with  a  bill  which  provides  not  for  a 
5-ccnt  letter  rate  as  between  towns,  but 
for  a  blanket  rate  of  4  cents.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  increase  in  the  first-class  mail 
rate.  I  feel  very  strongly  Uiat  it  should 
be  a  uniform  Increase,  not  a  5-cent  rate 
in  certain  instances  and  a  4-cent  rate  In 
other  instances. 
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I  wish  to  commend  the  three  Senate 
conferees  on  the  outstanding  work  they 
did  in  the  conference,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  did  it  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  had 
written  into  the  bill  a  2-cent  rate  on 
hand-written  postal  cards.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  everj'thing  they  could  to  retain 
it.  and  only  gave  it  up  at  the  very  last. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
brought  up  In  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr,  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair  i.  The  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


and   the   Senator   from   Vermont    [Mr. 
Flanders]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows ; 

YEAS— 88 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hlrkenloopcr 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hill 

Murray 

B^-ail 

HobUtzell 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hdiland 

O'Mahoney 

Bible 

Hru.vka 

Pas  tore 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Bridge* 

Ives 

Potter 

Bu»h 

Jarknon 

Proxmlre 

Cupehart 

Javits 

Purtell 

Caribou 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Johnson.  T«x. 

Robertson 

Ca»t,  S  Dak. 

Johnston,  S,  C. 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jordiih 

SaltonsUll 

Church 

Kefauver 

Bchoeppel 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Fmnthers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

8.^llth,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

StennU 

Douglaa 

Lausche 

BymlnK'ton 

Dworshak 

MaKuuaon 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Maloiie 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mansfleld 

Thve 

Ervin 

M:inln.  Iowa 

W.I  t  king 

Frear 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

McC'lellan 

Yar borough 

Ooldwater 

McNaniara 

Young 

Oore 

Monrouey 

Oreen 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OimCER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr. 
Hennings]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Henmngs)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottJ  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  1,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Flanders  J  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   LMr.  CaseJ. 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hill 

Murray 

Beall 

HoblltzeU 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

O'Mahoney 

Bible 

Hru.ska 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Humjjhrey 

Payne 

Bridges 

Ives 

Potter 

Bush 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

JilV.tS 

Purtell 

Ciirl.son 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Robertson 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kefauver 

Bchoeppel 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smalhers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

S.Tiith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N   J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Eparkmaa 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

Btennls 

Ekjuglas 

Lausche 

Symintjton 

Dworshak 

Ma^nuson 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mantflelrt 

Thve 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Waiklns 

Ficar 

Martin.  I'a. 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

McCleP.an 

Yarborough 

Goldwaler 

McNamara 

Young 

Oore 

Monroney 

Oreen 

Morse 

^ 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Allott 

Cftse.  N  J. 

IX)ng 

Butler 

Flanders 

Will.ams 

Byrd 

Hennlngs 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

REPORTS  ON  ACREAGE  PLANTED  TO 
COTTON 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R,  6765)  to  provide  for 
repKjrts  on  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton, 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  against  cotton 
acreage  reports  based  on  farmers'  plant- 
ing intentions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  under  consideration 
House  bill   6765. 

I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  call  of 
the  calendar  today,  that  bill  was  passed 
over.  I  have  consulted  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  I  find  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 
Let  me  say  that  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

The  bill  will  make  three  changes  in  the 
law  relating  to  cotton-acreage  reports. 

First,  it  would  base  the  July  cotton- 
acreage  report  on  planted  acreage,  in- 
stead of  acreage  in  cultivation.  Planted 
acreage  is  used  in  reporting  on  other 
crops,  is  required  in  the  administration 
of  various  laws,  and  is  a  more  definite 
figure,  more  easily  reported  and  better 
understood. 

Second,  it  would  advance  the  second 
cotton-acreage  report  from  September  1 
to  August  1.  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year. 

Third,  it  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  report  on  farmers'  in- 
tentions to  plant  cotton,  by  removing  the 
prohibition  enacted  in  1924.  The  De- 
partment presently  makes  such  reports 
on  other  crops  reported  on. 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  would  result 
in   improved   cotton-acreage  reporting. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  advised  by  the  distin- 


guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland],  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  House  bill  6765  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6765)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FARM  PRICES  AND  FARM  PRODUC- 
TION PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  declining  position  of 
the  American  cotton  industry  is  a  .nat- 
ter that  has  been  of  deep  concern  to  me 
since  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  S.  J. 
Res.  162.  which  would  have  continued 
existing  cotton-acreage  allotments  and 
existing  price  levels  on  certain  basic 
commodities. 

The  New  York  Times  Sunday  edition 
of  May  11  carried  a  very  enlightening 
article  on  this  subject,  which  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  everyone  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  our  Nation  s  farmers. 
Written  by  J.  H.  Carmichael,  and  fea- 
tured in  the  business  section  of  the  Times, 
the  article  said:  'Big  cut  in  acreage  hkely 
in  1959  unless  Congress  acts  this  session." 
In  his  lead  paragraph,  Mr.  Carmichael 
stated: 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  amend  the  farm 
law  before  the  end  of  this  session,  the  pros- 
pects are  that  cotton  growers  will  face  an- 
other drastic  cut  in  acreage  allotmeuts  in 
1959. 

The  article  then  goes  on  for  several 
columns  to  detail  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  cotton  farmer  and  the  textile 
industry,  and  it  also  states  that  the  "act 
establishing  a  minimum  national  cotton 
allotment  for  1957  and  1958  ol  about 
17,500,000  acres  will  expire  this  year." 
Mr.  Carmichael  then  reports: 

An  effort  already  has  been  made  In  Con- 
gress to  freeze  price  supports  and  acreage 
allotments  for  the  1959  crop,  but  this  was 
vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

I  quote  from  this  article  because  of  its 
comprehensive  and  complete  picture  of 
the  situation  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  President,  since  conditions  on  cot- 
ton farms  and  in  the  cotton  industry  are 
getting  worse,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  at  this  time,  to  review  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide 
needed  legislative  relief  for  this  vital 
industry,  and  to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration's negative  attitude  thereon. 

For  the  record,  let  it  be  restated  that 
the  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  authorizing 
an  immediate  stay  of  reductions  in  price 
supports  of  certain  commodities,  and 
acreage  allotments  of  rice  and  cotton 
crops;  but  that  measure  was  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  11.  The 
President  "Bensonized"  the  measure. 

It  is  noteworth.v  that  the  President,  In 
his  veto  message,  stated  that  progress  in 
solving  farm  problems  has  been  made. 
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In  addition  to  other  means,  "through 
stepped-up  research  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products." 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Presidential  veto.  Back  in 
1954.  a  Presidential  bipartisan  commis- 
sion was  created  to  develop,  through  re- 
search. Increased  industrial  uses  of 
BKiicultural  products.  The  commission, 
duly  created,  appointed,  and  stafTed.  se- 
riously undertook  Its  mission,  and,  as  of 
June  1957.  filed  its  final  report. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  the  Commission's 
work  was  well  done;  Its  Inquiry  was  ex- 
haustive. It  covered  the  field  thor- 
oughly. It  developed  pertinent  and 
promising  research  leads,  particularly 
those  relating  to  possible  new  crops.  The 
Commission's  findings  were  such  as  to 
warrant  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
wholehearted  support  in  the  way  of  le«- 
islative  implementation. 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  I  can  make 
here  Is  that  there  was,  and  has  been,  ab- 
solutely no  "follow  through"  from  the 
White  House  on  the  Commission's  report, 
which  was  made  back  In  June  1957. 
Several  weeks  ago.  I  submitted  a  bill  of 
my  own,  together  with  a  statement,  to 
stimulate  a  program  as  outlined  by  the 
Commission.  I  did  this  In  the  absence 
of  any  follow-up  action  by  the  admln- 
liitratlon. 

I  believe  this  brief  recounting  of  the 
development  since  tlie  CommLwion  filed 
Its  report  last  June  Is  adequate  commen- 
tary on  what  the  crop  raiser  and  agricul- 
ture generally  can  expect  In  the  way  of 
resarch  from  the  White  House.  Appar- 
ently all  the  follow-through  has  been 
left  at  the  Burning  Tree  Golf  Couise. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  report  8upp>ortlng  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution  which  the 
President  vetoed,  the  measure  would 
have  prevented  another  half  billion  dol- 
lars slash  in  farm  income,  which  will  oc- 
cur in  1958.  If  the  reduced  price-sup- 
port rates  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  become  effective. 

In  its  report  the  committee  frankly 
stated  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166 
was  a  hold-the-line  measure,  and  con- 
tended its  enactment  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  urgency  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation makes  it  imperative  that  the  drop 
in  farm  income  be  halted — not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hard-pressed  farmers, 
but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Long-ranse  legislation  is 
under  consideration;  but  because  of  the 
diversity  of  views  among  the  committee 
membership,  farm  leaders,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, progress  has  been  slow. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  farm  in- 
come needs  to  be  protected;  and  that  is 
what  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  pur- 
ported to  do.  Recent  history  reveals 
that  recessions  and  depressions  usually 
start  with  declining  farm  incomes.  Poor 
times  on  the  farm  spill  over  into  the 
towns  and  the  cities,  and  result  in  a  large 
casualty  list  among  small  business.  The 
committee  aptly  ix)inted  out  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force 
is  engaged  In  producing,  processing,  and 
distributing  farm  products. 


One  of  the  telling  points  raised  by  the 
committee  report  is  the  following : 

If  the  proposed  new  slash  In  farm  Income, 
of  a  half  billion  dollars.  Is  permitted  to  t*ke 
place,  on  the  basis  ot  past  experience  most 
of  this  loss  In  farm  income  will  be  retained 
by  middlemen.  Consumers  will  beneflt  Ultle 
IX   at  all. 

Mr.  President,  a  prosperous  and  healthy 
agricultural  Industry  Is  essential  to  a 
great  power.  It  is  a  warning  sign  when 
large  numbers  of  people  have  to  forsake 
the  farms,  as  Americans  have  been  doing 
In  recent  years.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
prime  supports  of  a  strong  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  his  veto  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  President  leaned  on 
weak  reeds  of  false  reasoning.  The  evi- 
dence was  to  the  contrary,  and  was  In 
support  of  the  Congress'  position  that  it 
was  unwise  and  unsound  to  permit  dam- 
aging cuts  in  price  supports  and  acre- 
age allotments  to  go  into  effect  at  this 
time. 

Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
to  temporarily  halt  any  reduction  In  sup- 
port prices  and  acreage  allotments  were 
eminently  .sound;  that  such  "hold-the- 
Une  action"  is  sorely  needed;  and  that 
cotton  and  other  crops  need  to  be  safe- 
guarded in  this  period  of  recession.  I 
Intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
about  its  enactment.  The  Presidential 
veto,  In  my  opinion,  was  Ul-advlscd.  un- 
warranted, works  a  hardship  on  agricul- 
ture. Is  detrimental  to  the  whole  national 
economy,  and  robs  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  breathing 
space  and  the  necessary  time  to  perfect 
permanent  legislation. 

This  veto  should  be  overridden,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  In  this  effort.  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  Invite 
the  collaboration  of  all  true  friends  of 
agriculture  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  body. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  to  override  the 
Piesidenfs  veto  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 162. 


RICE  ACREIAGE  ALLOTMElsTTS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  No.  1615,  House 
bill  8490,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with 
respect    to   rice   acreage   allotments. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H. 
R.  8490)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with 
re.spect  to  rice  acreage  allotments,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  IT.  after  the  word 
"follows",  to  strike  out  "The  planting  of 
rice  in  1957  or  any  sub.sequent  year  on 
a  farm  for  which  no  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment was  established  shall  not  make  the 
farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old 
farm    or    the    producers    on    the    farm 


eligible  for  allotments  as  old  producers 
under  this  section:  Provided,  hotoever. 
That  by  reason  of  such  planting  the 
farm  or  the  producers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  not  be  considered  as  ineligible 
for  a  new  farm  allotment  or  new  pro- 
ducer allotment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section." and  Insert.  "In  determining  the 
eligibility  of  any  producer  or  farm  for 
an  allotment  as  an  old  producer  or  farm 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  as  a  new  producer  or  farm  under 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
such  producer  or  farm  shall  not  l>€  con- 
sidered to  have  produced  rice  on  any 
acreage  which  under  subsection  (c)  (3) 
is  either  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  In 
establishing  acreage  allotments  or  Is  not 
to  be  credited  to  such  producer."  The 
amendment  made  by  this  .section  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  planting  of  rice  in 
1958  and  subsequent  years. 

On  paj,'e  2.  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

Efc.  a.  (a)  Bectlcn  3&3  (b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  proviso  con- 
tained therein,  before  the  words  the  Stat* 
acreuKe  allotment  .  the  following;  part  or 
all  of  •; 

1 2)  by  InsertliiR  at  the  end  of  such  first 
proviso  a  colon  and  the  following  "Pro- 
iidrd  further.  That  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  part  of  the  btat«  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  b«  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
past  production  of  rice  by  the  pr(Xlucer  on 
tiie  farm  and  part  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm,  he  shall  di- 
vide the  State  Into  two  administrative  arcaa, 
tu  be  designated  'producer  admlnlstraUv* 
area'  and  'farm  administrative  area',  re- 
spectively, which  areas  shall  be  separated  by 
a  natural  barrier  which  would  prevent  each 
area  from  t>clng  readily  accessible  to  rlc« 
producers  In  one  area  for  producing  rlc« 
In  the  other  area,  and  each  such  area  ahall 
be  composed  of  whole  counties '.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section (b)  (as  It  would  be  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act)  the  lollowlng:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section  In  States  which 
have  been  divided  into  administrative  areas 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  the  term  'State 
acreage  allotment'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
that  part  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  ap- 
portioned to  each  administrative  area  and 
the  word  'State'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
'administrative    area',   wherever    applicable." 

(bi  Section  353  (c)  (1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  colon,  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  If  the  State  Is  divided  Into  adminis- 
trative areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  the  allotment  for  each  adminis- 
trative area  shall  be  determined  by  appor- 
tioning the  Stale  acreage  allotment  among 
counties  as  provided  In  this  subsection  and 
totaling  the  allotments  for  the  counties  In 
such  area: ". 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  for 
the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice:  Pro- 
vided. That  If  any  State  is  divided  Into  ad- 
ministrative areas  for  1958  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 353  (b)  of  the  act,  as  amended,  acreage 
allotments  hereU^fore  established  for  farms 
in  such  areas  shall  be  redetermined  to  the 
extent  required  as  a  result  of  such  division: 
Provided  further.  That  the  allotment  here- 
tofore established  for  any  farm  shall  not 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  such  redetermina- 
tion. The  additional  acreage.  If  any,  re- 
quired to  provide  such  miiUmum  allotments 
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shaU   be    in    addition   to    the   1958   National 
and  State  acreage  ailotmenta. 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  '  2  " 
to  "3  ",  and  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  15.  to  change  the  secUon  number 
from  "3"  to  "4". 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Know-land  1,  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  M/.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlxat  a  short  exi)la- 
nation  of  the  bil".  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECor.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiioKT  Exn-ANATioM  OF  H    R    8490 

This  tin  makes  several  technical  correc- 
tions and  amendment.'*  In  the  rice  acreage  al- 
lotment law  designed  U)  Improve  the  admin- 
Utratlon  of  the  program 

At  present  there  are  tliree  types  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  re;;ardpd  as  old  producers  for 
allotment  purpcmes.  even  though  they  have 
no  production  hUtory  In  the  Bute  in  which 
the  Uiloiment  is  to  be  made. 

First,  there  Is  the  producer  who  has  pro- 
duced rice  In  another  State.  Congress  mads 
11  very  clear  In  1956  that  production  history 
in  any  State  w.)uld  count  only  txjward  an 
allotment  In  thst  State  and  not  toward  an 
allotment  In  any  other  State.  However,  at 
present  a  producer  with  hUtory  in  any  State 
Is  regarded  as  an  old  producer  In  all  States. 

&ec<jud.  Xiitrt  is  the  producer  who  has  pro- 
duced rice  without  an  acreage  allotment. 
Again,  the  law  now  specifies  that  the  acreage 
so  planted  shall  not  be  corjnted  in  comput- 
ing future  allotments  However,  even  though 
such  acreage  does  not  count  toward  an  al- 
lotment, it  Is  counted  In  determining  the 
producer's   status   as   an   old  producer. 

Third,  there  is  the  producer  who  has  no 
production  history  himself,  but  who  has 
produced  r.ce  Jointly  with  another  who.  un- 
der the  law.  was  entitled  to  the  history  re- 
sulting from  such  production.  Thus,  in  a 
producer  allotment  State  a  landlord  might 
share  In  the  crop  produced  by  a  tenant  on  an 
allotment  baaed  on  the  tenant'c  previous  rice 
production.  The  law  now  provides  that  in 
such  a  situation  the  tenant  receives  ail  of 
the  production  history.  However,  the  land- 
lord Is  now  regarded  as  an  oW  producer,  even 
though  he  hae  no  history. 

In  all  three  of  these  cases  the  bill  provides 
that  the  producer  having  no  production  his- 
tory would  not  be  regarded  as  an  old  pro- 
ducer. This  represents  a  technical  correc- 
tion rather  than  any  substantial  chanf^e, 
since  pxast  acreage  Is  the  prime  factor  upon 
which  old  producer  allotments  are  made. 
The  principal  effect  of  the  change  is  that  it 
may  result  in  slightly  leesetied  eligibility  for 
an  allotment  for  these  producers  under  the 
Secretary's  regulations. 

At  present,  rice  acrenge  allotments  are 
made  in  some  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
ducer's previous  rice  acreage  history,  whUe 
In  other  States  allotments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm's  previous  production  his- 
tory. The  Secretary  has  authority  to  use 
whichever  method  is  best  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular customs  and  situation  In  the  State. 
He  does  not.  tiowever,  have  authority  to  use 
both  of  these  bases  within  a  single  State, 
even  though  one  ba^ls  may  be  clearly  the 
best  for  the  particular  situation  In  one  part 
of  the  State,  while  the  other  may  be  superior 
m  the  other  part  of  the  8Utc.  Ttte  bill 
would  correct  this  by  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary  to  divide   a  State  Into   two   areas   and 
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make  allotments  on  a  producer  basis  in  one 
area  and  on  a  farm  basis  in  the  other  area. 

At  present,  provision  is  made  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  wheat  for 
producers  whcee  farms  are  acquired  by  agen- 
cies having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
whereby  such  producers  are  given  ailotmenta 
on  other  farms  owned  by  them.  There  is  no 
such  provision  for  corn  or  rice,  so  that  rice 
Is  the  only  commodity  subject  to  marketing 
quotas  for  which  such  provision  has  not  been 
made.  Section  3  of  the  bUl  makes  such  pro- 
vision for  rice. 

The  marketing  penalty  on  rice  Is  now  80 
percent  of  parity.  The  bill  would  Increase 
it  to  66  percent  and  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  previous  quotas  whenever  current 
quotas  are  terminated,  making  It  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  penalty  would  not  t>e  forgiven 
on  any  rice  sold  prior  to  such  termination. 

The  PRESIDING  cmCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  coinmit- 
tec  amendments.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  opreed  to 

The  PRE'-TDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
po.=:ed.  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
inn  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  the 
bill  has  been  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  All  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  bill  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  submitting 
for  the  RecoRD  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  have  obtained 
consent  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  desires 
to  have  me  read  the  explanation  at  this 
time.  I  shall  do  so.  However,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  I  have  obtained  tmanimous 
consent  to  have  the  explanation  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R  8490)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment. 


DEFINITION  OF  PARTS  OF  CER- 
TAIN TYPES  OF  FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Order  No.  1646. 
H.  R.  9291,  and  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  take  action  on  that  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  YsB- 
voaoucH  in  the  ch£dr).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATivr  Cli:kk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
92911  to  define  parts  ot  certain  types  ol 
footwear. 


RECORD  OF  THIS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  few- 
sessions  of  Congress  of  record  In  recent 
years  have  acted  with  more  vigor,  more 
directness,  and  more  success  than  has 
this  session  in  meeting  major  national 
problems. 

Although  the  end  of  the  session  is  still 
several  months  away — I  hope  not  quite 
that  long,  but  it  may  well  be— the  rec- 
ord of  the  Congress  is  already  being  rec- 
ognized and  applauded  as  a  record  of 
accomplishment.  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  final  score  is  entered,  this  will  be 
known  as  one  of  the  20th  century's  2  or 
3  most  Important  and  most  constructive 
sessions. 

Credit  Is  due  many  who  have  partici- 
pated so  diligently,  foregoing  partisan- 
ship and  obstruction,  to  do  what  was 
needed  for  the  Nation.  In  this  body, 
certainly  particular  credit  is  due  the 
man  who  has  so  wisely  and  so  tirelessly 
labored  to  hold  the  Senate  on  a  purpose  ^ 
ful  course  of  constructive  action.  The 
distinguished  leader  of  the  majority,  tne 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son 1,  has  set  a  standard  of  responsible 
leadership  which  the  Nation  will  not 
soon  forget. 

In  the  May  15,  1958,  issue  of  the  Re- 
porter magazine,  Carroll  Kilpatrick  has 
written  an  objective,  timely  appraisal  of 
both  the  record  of  this  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  the  recession  and  of  the  con- 
structive role  of  the  leadership  offered 
by  Senator  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Recors  this  article  entitled  "Con- 
gress, Politics,  and  the  Recession." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress,    Poi-mcs,    and    the   RECESsrorr 
(By    Carroll    Kilpatrick) 

In  the  absence  of  powerful  and  effective 
Kxecutive  leadership,  political  initiative  is 
nearly  always  (wserted  In  some  form,  good  or 
bad,  by  Congress.  But  perhaps  not  since  the 
post-Clvll  War  Reconstruction  Congress,  dur- 
ing which  the  Republican  radicals  sought 
to  destroy  President  Andrew  Johnson,  has 
power  been  so  firmly  centered  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  It  is  right  now. 

The  Democratic  machine  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Ltndon 
Johnson  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
RATBrRN  has  functioned  with  great  smooth- 
ness. There  has  been  less  stripping  of  gears 
than  in  any  Congress  in  two  decades  or  more, 
and  not  since  1933  has  Congress  got  through 
BO  much  work  In  so  short  a  time. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  1958 
and  1933.  In  that  deep  depression  year,  a 
topheavy  Democratic  Congress  acted  with 
dispatch  on  a  host  of  bills  that  had  been 
sent  to  it  from  the  V^lte  House.  The  1958 
Congress  has  acted  on  Its  own  responsibility 
tind  with  an  unusual  sense  of  direction  un- 
der the  firm  discipline  of  the  two  Texans, 
Johnson  and  Ratbven. 
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When  the  Eaater  recess  approaches,  po- 
litical correapondenta  In  Washington  usually 
prepare  long  articles  on  how  little  Congress 
has  accomplished  In  Its  first  3  months.  The 
opening  months  are  generally  spent  on  com- 
mittee work.  In  preparing  bills  for  the  floor, 
and  In  Jockeying  for  position.  But  when 
Congress  went  home  this  Easter  It  had  al- 
ready run  up  a  considerable  record  of  ac- 
complishment. Instead  of  the  desultory 
floor  sessions  to  be  expected  In  the  first 
months,  Congress  this  year  niet  regularly 
and  worked  long  hours.  Under  Johnson's 
prodding,  the  Senate  often  convened  early 
and  sat  late,  occasionally  remaining  In  ses- 
sion until  midnight. 

'Urgency,"  said  Senator  Johnson  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  "Is  not  a  dirty  word." 

At  the  end  of  Its  first  3  month?,  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  had  taken  6 
major  antirecession  steps.     It  had: 

Approved  the  Johnson  resolution  urging 
the  administration  to  accelerate  civil  public 
works   to    the   greate.st    practicable   extent. 

Approved  the  Johnson  resolution  urging 
that  military  construction  projects  already 
planned  and  approved  be  accelerated  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent. 

Approved  the  Sparkman  housing  bill  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  construction  Indus- 
try. 

Approved  the  Gore  bill  to  accelerate  the 
Federal  highway  proRram.s,  which  would 
create  some  520.000  additional  Jobs. 

Approved  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill,  which  Its  sponsors  said  would  create  a 
potential   of  nearly  400.000   Jobs. 

Approved  a  farm  bill  designed  to  freeze 
farm  price  supports  and  acreage  allotments 
for  1  year  at  the  1957  levels. 

At  this  point,  the  administration  sud- 
denly became  fearful  that  Congress  was 
moving  too  fast.  The  White  House  sent 
word  to  the  Capitol  that  Republicans  must 
slow  down  the  precipitate  spending  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  Democrat.s.  Meade 
Alcorn,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  denounced  the  frenzied 
spending  plan  thrown  together  In  Con- 
gress— apparently  forgetting  that  there  had 
been  substantial  bipartisan  support  for  all 
six  measures. 

Senator  William  P.  Knowland,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Republican 
leaders.  Issued  a  statement  stressing  the 
administration's  sensible,  well-planned  ways 
to  check  the  recession. 

The  Democrats  could  not  have  been  more 
pleased  by  these  reactions.  The  Republi- 
cans themselves  seemed  intent  upon  sharp- 
ening the  lines  In  the  picture  their  oppon- 
ents were  drawing  of  a  timid,  slow-moving 
administration.  When  Congress  returned 
after  the  Easter  recess,  Johnson  ordered 
that  work  should  begin  Immediately  on  the 
three  remaining  features  of  the  Democratic 
antirecession  program: 

The  PHilbrlght  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
loans  to  communities  for  public-works 
projects. 

The  Monroney  bill  to  expand  the  airport 
program. 

The  Anderson  bill  to  authorize  a  new  and 
far-reaching  reclamation  program. 

TO  SIGN  OR   NOT  TO  SIGN 

When  the  bills  passed  before  Easter 
reached  his  desk.  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  housing  and  highway  bills, 
though  not  without  misgivings  because  of 
the  large  amounts  of  Federal  money  In- 
volved. But  he  vetoed  both  the  farm  bill, 
which  ran  directly  contrary  to  his  recom- 
mendations for  more  flexibility  In  fixing 
price  supports,  and  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill. 

Though  It  may  be  argued  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  acting  In  the  public  Interest  In 
both  vetoes,  it  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  he 
was  acting  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  far  as  next  fall's  elections 


are  concerned  His  farm-bill  veto  will  be 
used  by  the  Democrats  to  continue  their 
attack  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  and  his  farm  policies.  The  rivers 
and  harbors  veto  will  be  used  by  Democratic 
candidates  In  districts  that  would  have  been 
RfTectcd  to  attack  Republican  water  and 
resources  policies. 

To  keep  these  issues  alive,  the  Senate  has 
resorted  to  a  most  unusual  strategem.  It 
authorized  the  appropriate  committees  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  two  veto  messages. 
There  Is  practically  no  chance  that  Con- 
gress will  override  either  veto.  But  how 
better  to  harass  the  President  and  his 
supporters?  There  was  strong  Republican 
support  for  the  farm  bill;  the  OOP  Senate 
caucus  voted  17-14  to  request  the  President 
to  sign  It.  Ihere  was  equally  strong  Re- 
publican support  for  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill;  Senator  Knowland  even  made  a  trip  to 
the  White  House  to  plead  for  the  Presi- 
dent's approval.  Be  thnt  as  it  may.  Repub- 
licans will  have  U)  put  up  some  kind  of  de- 
fense In  the  public  hearings. 

On  another  front,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  piling  up  evidence  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  Republican  tight- 
money  policy  hel|>od  bring  on  the  reces- 
sion. Johnson  himself  has  attacked  the 
administration  for  allowing  the  weight  of 
burdensome  money  costs  to  slow  down  the 
forward  march  of   the  Nation's  economy. 

What  does  this  Democratic  plan  of  battle 
add  up  to?  Although  as  political  strategy  It 
seems  nothing  short  of  brilliant,  some  doubt 
must  remain  as  to  whether  It  can  provide  an 
effective  attack  on  this  recession.  Most  of 
the  works  projects  are  unquestionably  desir- 
able. But  their  timing  may  be  bad.  They 
will  have  little  efTect  this  year.  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  economists,  the  recession 
win  be  at  its  worst.  The  projects  will  begin 
to  take  effect  only  in  1959  and  1960.  when 
the  natural  forces  of  recovery  may  make  In- 
flation— not  deflation — the  primary  problem. 
If  President  Elsenhower  had  fought  for  his 
.';chool-constructlon  program  last  year,  when 
it  had  a  chance  of  passing,  it  would  Just  now 
be  taking  hold  with  beneficial  effects  on  the 
economy. 

Looking  back,  it  Is  obvious  that  In  asking 
for  a  tax  cut  earlier  this  year.  Vice  President 
Nixon  displayed  a  keen  awareness  of  his 
party's  true  political  Interest — and  perhaps 
of  the  Nation's  true  economic  Interest.  A  tax 
reduction  early  this  year  might  have  helped 
slow  down  the  recession  at  the  time  of  its 
most  rapid  advance  to  date.  It  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  put  Republican  candidates 
In  a  considerably  stronger  position  to  face 
the  impending  electoral  campaigns. 

THE  LIMITS   OF    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946.  which  estab- 
lished the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
charged  the  United  States  Government  with 
promoting  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  The  act  placed 
the  primary  responsibility  on  the  executive 
branch,  which  has  far  better  means  than 
Congress  of  obtaining  Information  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  of  providing  guid- 
ance for  the  development  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

Congress  has  many  committees  dividing  up 
the  work  and  is  subject  to  manifold  pres- 
sures. It  is  not  the  most  competent  agency 
to  provide  tlie  unity  of  lejidership  needed 
to  cope  successfully  and  energetically  with 
either  inflation  or  recession. 

Even  if  the  program  Congress  has  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
succeeds  to  some  extent  in  softening  or 
shortening  the  current  recession,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  legUlatlve  branch  can  provide  only 
stopgap  temporary  leadership  In  economic 
matters.  In  the  long  run.  effective  economic 
leadership  must  come  from  the  executive 
branch.  Senator  Johnson  la  well  aware  of 
this.  As  he  has  remarked  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  "I've  read  the  Constitution." 

I 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF   1958 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
the  airspace  by  both  civil  and  military 
operations,  and  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulation and  promotion  of  civil  aviation 
In  such  manner  as  to  best  foster  its  de- 
velopment and  safety. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
He  on  the  table  for  24  hours,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  witliout  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  iS.  38801  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safe  and  efficient  u.se  of  the 
airspace  by  both  civil  and  military  op- 
erations, and  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion and  promotion  of  civil  aviation  in 
such  manner  a.s  to  best  foster  its  develop- 
ment and  safety.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Monroney  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  at 
this  time  the  bill  s  sponsored,  in  addi- 
tion to  myself,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  by 
Senators  Bible,  Smathers.  and  Payne,  all 
thiee  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Sub- 
commitK'e  on  Aviation,  and  is  further 
spon.sored  by  Senators  Kuchel,  Chavez, 
Gore,  Yarborouch,  Barrett.  Mansfield, 
Clark,  Saltonstall.  McNamara,  Carroll, 
Jackson.  Humphrey,  Stennis.  and 
Thurmond. 

For  the  .<;econd  time  In  le.ss  than  a 
month  the  Nation  has  been  shocked  by 
a  collision  between  a  military  jet  air- 
craft and  a  commercial  airliner.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  at  the  very  time 
the  crash  was  occurring,  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Washington  two 
near  misses  occurred  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  Washington  Airport.  Those  near 
misses  occurred  within  1  hour  of  the 
fatal  crash. 

Each  week  there  are  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  near  mi.sses,  which  could  result 
in  great  tragedy  to  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  people. 

They  occur  because  of  a  nearly  chaotic 
condition  in  the  allocation  of  and  the  use 
of  our  airspace.  They  are  multiplying 
as  a  result  of  the  increasinK  use  of  high- 
speed jet  aircraft,  which  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  and  which  clo.se  with 
other  aircraft  at  speeds  so  great  that  it 
is  almost  impcssible  for  the  human  eye 
to  see  the  approaching  aircraft. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   yield '^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  the  field  of  air 
legislation,  and  merely  wish  to  ask  him 
If  I  can  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  become  a  co- 
sponsor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  placed  on  the  bill  as  one 
of  the  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  air  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
gested with  Jet  aircraft  fb'lng  at  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound  and  with  the 
advent  of  Jet  airliners,  which  will  carry 
up  to  160  passengers,  and  fly  at  speeds 
of  five  to  six  hundred  miles  an  hour,  the 
need  for  Immediate  consideration  of  a 
common  control  of  our  airspace  is  ap- 
parent. 

When  we  con.sldcr  a  I,200-mnc-an- 
hour  fighter  plane  closing  with  a  jet 
transport  airplane  fiying  at  a  speed  of 
600  miles  an  hour,  that  is  a  closing  speed 
of  1,800  miles  an  hour.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  eye  to  see  or  the  htunan  facul- 
ties to  react  quickly  enough  to  avoid 
collisions  that  could  occur  at  those 
speeds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distrnguished  colleague, 
who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  not  the  pilot  of  the 
military  aircraft  which  was  involved  in 
the  tragic  accident  of  yesterday  been 
quoted  as  saying  he  did  not  see  the 
other  plane  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
impending  collision? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. This  is  one  of  the  first  instances 
in  which  the  pilot  of  a  jet  airplane  in- 
volved in  a  collision  has  survived  the 
crash  so  as  to  describe  the  speed  at 
which  the  planrrs  came  together.  Cer- 
tainly, there  may  be  more  such  crashes 
unless  we  do  something  about  eliminat- 
ing the  present  divided  control  of  air. 
space. 

It  is  just  as  Illonrlcal  to  have  the  mil- 
itary exert  almost  complete  freedom  in 
the  half  of  the  airspace  it  uses,  while 
the  civilian  airspace  is  rigidly  controlled 
by  CAA  flight  procedure,  as  it  would  be 
to  have  one  department  of  Government 
controlling  the  red  lights  and  another 
department  controlling  the  green  lights 
of  the  same  traffic  system.  It  does  little 
Rood  to  be  moving  air  traffic  on  green 
lights  If  the  access  of  air.space  Ls  vio- 
lated by  the  crisscrossing  of  high -speed 
military  jet  aiicraft  which  are  not  so 
regulated  as  to  be  required  to  stay  away 
from  the  heavily  traveled  main  airlanes 
which  con-stitute  our  great  civilian  air 
network  system. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S?nator  yield  further? 

Mr  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  the  large  number 
of  near  misses  rep>orted,  would  not  the 
law  of  averages  indicate  that,  without 
some  action,  the  country  must  expect  in 
the  en-suing  months  several  more  such 
catastrophes  as  that  which  just  oc- 
curred? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  we  sliall  he  reading  of  such  crashes 
in  greater  numbers  unless  something  is 
done,  and  done  quickly,  to  give  one 
agency  of  Government  the  right  to  con- 


trol all  the  air  space,  to  put  all  air  traf- 
fic under  a  single  control  system,  and  to 
provide  that  airways  that  are  traveled 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
each  month  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
every-increasing  hazards  of  unregulated 
military  training  flights,  such  as  oc- 
cured  in  the  Nevada  crash  and  in  the 
air  collision  of  the  National  Guard  jet 
plane  with  the  Capital  airliner  only  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  there 
has  been  introduced  today  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Montioney].  and  some  of  us  who  have 
been  glad  to  join  with  him,  an  indispen- 
sable measure  for  not  alone  the  jet  age  of 
aircraft,  which  we  are  now  entering,  but 
also  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  America  now. 

Certainly  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa merits  the  congratulations  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and,  beyond  that,  of  the 
American  people,  for  now  giving  us  the 
legislative  vehicle  by  which  proper  con- 
trols can  be  nailed  down  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  sponsorship  of  the 
measure.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  make  a  short  comment  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  doing  so. 

May  I  .say  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate tliat  many  months  ago,  after  one  of 
the  tragic  air  crashes  in  California,  and 
later  after  the  tragedy  in  Nevada,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia began  to  cooperate  with  me  and 
with  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  aviation  as  we  began  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  such  as  the  one  we  present 
today  with  the  sponsorship  of  20  or  more 
Senators.  I  have  greatlj  appreciated  the 
Senator's  keen  and  intense  interest  in 
aviation  safety.  Certainly  the  State  of 
California  has  been  a  leader  in  aviation, 
and  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  fine 
service  which  its  junior  Senator  has  per- 
formed, and  the  interest  he  has  shown 
in  the  vital  field  of  air  safety.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  as  all  of  us  know,  there  has 
been  a  continuation  of  mass  tragedies  in 
the  air  these  last  many  months.  A  num- 
ber of  these  tragedies  have  occurred  over 
populous  areas  in  California.  Some 
have  been  collisions  between  military 
aircraft.  Others  have  been  collisions  be- 
tween military  aircraft  and  aircraft  un- 
der civilian  control,  either  commercial 
or  otherwise. 

The  problem,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  outlined  it  before  his  sub- 
committee many  months  ago,  is  whether 
order  can  be  achieved  administratively, 
or  whether  the  legislative  process  has  to 
be  invoked. 


The  administrative  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  in  this  field  en- 
deavored, by  tightening  up  regulations, 
to  eliminate,  so  far  as  law  or  regulation 
can  eliminate,  a  recurrence  of  the  type 
of  disaster  to  which  the  Senator  has  al- 
luded. Apparently,  however,  that  action 
has  not  gone  far  enough. 

There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  In  the 
control,  as  between  aircraft  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  all  of  the  rest,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  being  divided. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  provides  for  a  completely  in- 
tegrated, independent  agency  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  and  which 
would  have  control. 

If  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  short  letter  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  me,  enclosing  a  summary  of  findings 
with  respect  to  the  midair  collision 
which  took  place  over  the  populous  Los 
Angeles  area  only  a  few  months  ago, 
when  a  MATS  aircraft  and  a  naval  air- 
craft collided,  causing  both  death  and 
destruction  to  property.  In  making  that 
request,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  it  was 
rather  encouraging  to  find,  for  the  first 
time,  a  responsible  ofBcial  in  the  Defense 
Department  who  indicated  that  there 
should  be  regulations  which  would  pre- 
vent "overflying"  in  populous  areas,  and 
that  immediate  and  positive  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  about  greater  separa- 
tion of  aircraft,  particularly  in  congest- 
ed traffic  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  siraimary  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navt, 
Washington.  D.  C^  May  13,  1S58. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
United  States  Senate, 
WasJiington,  D.  C 
Mt  Dear  Senator  KucHn.:  In  your  letter 
or   February  3,    1953.   you   requested  results 
of   the  Navy's  investigation   of   the   mid-air 
colllEion  between  an  Air  Force  C-118A  and 
a    Navy    P2V    aircraft    over    Norwalk,    Calif., 
on  Fcb.'-uary  1,  1958.     Accordingly,  I  am  en- 
closing a  summary  of  tlie  investigation  for 
your  ofBcial  use. 

I  trust  the  information  Is  that  which  you 
desire.  If  any  further  data  in  tbls  case  is 
required,  I  shall  be  most  tiappy  to  obtain 
It  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Garhtson  Nortott, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavy   {Air). 


SrMMAJiY :  Midair  Collision  of  United 
Etate.s  Ala  Force  C-118A  and  United 
States  Navy  P2V  Oveh  Norwalk,  Calif., 
ON   Febhuary    1,    1958 

THE  accident 
1.  A  C-llBA  aircraft,  serial  Ko.  53-3277.  as- 
flTned  to  the  1611th  Maintenance  Group, 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and 
P2V-5P,  Bureau  No.  127723.  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamltos.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  collided  in  flight  over  Norwalk,  Calif., 
at  apprcximately  19i3 »  on  February  1.  1958. 
The  major  portion  of  the  C-118  crashed  in 
flames    on    the    parlting    lot    and    adjoining 
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yard  behind  the  Loa  Angeles  County  sher- 
iffs office  at  the  corner  of  Firestone  and 
Pioneer  Boulevards  In  Norwalk.  The  aft 
portion  of  the  C-118  fuselage  and  empen- 
nage landed  on  the  roof  of  a  service  sta- 
tion across  Pioneer  from  the  sheriff's  office. 
The  P2V  crash-landed  in  a  large  clay  pit 
approximately  two  navUlcal  miles  north- 
northeast  of  the  C-118  wreckage.  Debris 
from  both  aircraft  fell  in  the  general  area 
of  Norwalk.  caxising  the  death  of  one  civilian 
woman.  All  41  persons  aboard  the  C-118 
perished.  Six  of  the  eight-man  crew 
of  the  P2V  were  IclUcd.  The  radioman  of 
the  P2V  received  minor  injuries,  and  the 
plane  captaUi  was  critically  Injured.  Both 
aircraft  were  destroyed.  Extensive  private 
and  publti  property  damage  occurred  as  a 
result  of  this  accident.  The  mission  of  the 
C-118  (light  was  crew  training  and  transport 
of  military  passengers  from  Long  Beach 
Municipal  Airport.  Calif.,  to  MoOutre 
Air  Force  Base,  N.  J.  The  mission  of  the 
P2V  flight  was  to  provide  local  area  fanilllar- 
Ization,  Instrument  flight  traininf;.  and  crew 
training  during  an  authorized  weekend  drill 
period. 

HISTORY  OF  FLICHT 
?.  P2V-5F,  Bureau  No.  127723.  took  off 
on  runway  22L.  NAS  Lis  Alamitos.  at  ap- 
proximately 1908,  Febru.'\ry  1,  1958.  The 
aircraft  was  on  an  authorized  local  VFR 
flight  plan.  All  crew  members  were  as.^lgned 
to  Naval  Reserve  Aviation  Patrol  Squadron 
773  in  a  drill  pay  status. 

3.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  jet  engines 
were  utilized  during  take  off  and  subsequent 
left  climbing  turn.  Wing  tip  and  tall  lights 
were  observed  to  be  on  and  flashing  by  per- 
sons at  NAS  Los  Alamitos  and  in  the  Nor- 
walk  area.  Computation  of  the  most  prob- 
able flight  path  of  the  P2V  indicates  that 
the  aircraft  continued  the  left  turn  after 
takeoff  for  approximately  270  degrees.  It 
then  reversed  turn  gradually  to  a  northerly 
heading,  leveling  off  between  2,500  and  3.000 
Xeet  altitude.' 

4.  C-118A.  serial  No  53  3277A,  toiik  off 
on  runway  30,  Long  Beach  Municipal  Air- 
port, at  approximately  1908,  February  1, 
1958.  This  aircraft  was  on  an  Instrument 
flight  plan,  and  had  been  cleared  to  Mc- 
Gulre  Air  Force  Bii.se.  The  clearance  spec- 
ified that  the  flight  climb  In  VFR  conditions 
to  17.000  feet  and  maintain  17,000  feet.  All 
crew  members  were  assigned  to  the  58th  Air 
Transport  Squadron,  based  at  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

5.  Shortly  after  takeoff,  the  C-118  pilot 
reque.«!ted  and  received  clearance  to  make 
a  right  turn  out  of  the  traffic  pattern.  About 
1  mile  from  the  airport,  at  an  estimated 
altitude  of  500  feet,  the  aircraft  was  ob- 
served to  enter  a  climbing  right  turn  to  an 
easterly  heading  and  proceed  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Ontario  OMNI  Radio 
Range  which  Is  on  airway  Victor  21.  Wit- 
nesses at  Long  Beach  Airport,  and  those  In 
the  Norwalk  area  stated  that  the  aircraft's 
antl-collislon  light  and  normal  running 
light.s  were  flashing. 

6.  Flight  path  computations  for  both  air- 
craft were  made,  based  on  witness  observa- 
tions, aircraft  performance  characteristics, 
standard  operating  procedures,  and  relative 
motion  evidenced  in  the  wreckage.  These 
computations  indicate  that  Ju.st  prior  to 
colliElon  the  C-118  was  heading  approxi- 
mately 079"  M.  climbing  at  600  feet  per 
minute,  with  a  true  airspeed  of  162  knots. 
The  P2V  apparently  was  cruising  at  172 
knots  true  airspeed  on  a  heading  of  about 
008'>  M.  At  approximately  1913.  slightly 
southwest  of  the  Intersection  of  Firestone 
and  Imperial,  at  an  altitude  between  2,500 
and  3.000  feet,  the  aircraft  collided. 

7.  Following  the  collision  the  G-118.  minus 
the  aft  portion  of  the  fuselage,  spiralled  to 


•Altitudes  herein  are  mean  sea  level,  dis- 
tances are  nautical  miles. 


the  ground  In  flames.  The  P2V  flew  on  for 
another  minute  or  so.  Word  was  passed  to 
the  P2V  crew  to  ball  out.  and  the  pilot  ap- 
parently headed  the  aircraft  toward  the 
only  dark  area  he  could  see.  Before  any- 
one could  ball  out.  however,  the  aircraft 
glided  over  Fire  Station  No.  17.  at  9702  South 
Norwalk  Boulevard,  on  a  nortliwesterly  head- 
ing and  crash  landed  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  a  large  clay  pit  across  the  road. 

8.  Examination  of  debris  from  the  P2V-5F 
which  fell  in  the  Norwalk  nrea  revealed  that — 

(a)  The  plexigla-s  from  the  bow  observer 
station  was  shattered  and  pome  pieces  were 
heavily  scratched  and  smeared  with  white 
paint  similar  to  that  used  on  the  upper 
fuselage  of  the  C-118 

(bl  Lower  It-fl  side  fuselage  fkln  from 
the  bow  to  the  aft  end  of  the  nose  wheel 
was  fragmented  and  heavily  smeared  with 
white  paint  from  the  C-118. 

(c)  A  piece  of  the  Radar  Installation  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  starboard  wing  tip 
of  the  C-118,  This  piece  Is  normally  Icx-ated 
along  the  port  side   of  the  radar   well   deck. 

(d)  A  portion  of  the  radar  well  deck  and 
supporting  structure  was  found  In  the  C-118 
after  galley. 

(c)  The  starboard  Jet  engine  nacelle  had 
fragments  of  the  C-118  interior  cabin  lining 
caught   In   punctures  of  the   nacelle  skin. 

9.  Most  of  the  P2V  wreckage  was  loca'ed 
in  a  large  clay  pit  across  the  road  from  the 
Pacific  Clay  Products  Co..  9500  South  Nor- 
walk Boulevard.  Los  Nletos.  Calif.  This  pit 
Is  estimated  to  be  2,50  yards  square,  oriented 
along  the  cardinal  directions,  and  is  about 
60  to  70  feet  in  average  depth.  The  bottom 
Is  irregular,  contains  sev-ral  mounds  of  soil; 
roads,  ditches,  and  piles  of  solid  flU.  Exam- 
ination of  tlie  P2V  main  wreckage  and 
ground  Impact  urea  revealed  that — 

(a)  The  aircraft  heading  at  the  time  of 
ground  Impact  was  approximately  310  M. 
It  struck  the  ground  In  a  nose  high,  left  wing 
down  (10-20')  attitude,  wheels  and  flaps  up, 
apparently  in  controlled  flight. 

(b)  The  port  propeller  remained  attached 
to  the  engine.  One  blade  was  bri)ken  out  of 
the  hub,  but  was  found  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  Three  blades  of  the  propeller  were 
missing  portions  of  their  tips.  The  fourth 
blade  was  Intact. 

(c)  The  starboard  engine  broke  out  of  the 
nacelle,  and  the  propeller  was  torn  from  the 
engine.  Outer  portions  of  all  four  propeller 
blades  were  missing. 

(d)  The  location  of  Impact  damnge  to  the 
blade  shank  gears  of  both  propellers  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  In  the  low  pitch  range 
at  the  time  of  ground  impact. 

(ei  All  P:;V  flight  control  stirfaces  were  lo- 
cated in  the  clay  pit.  The  damage  to  these 
surfaces  wa;:  attributable  to  ground  Impact. 

(f)  Three  large  pieces  of  C-118  vertical 
stabilizer,  comprising  approximately  its  up- 
per half,  and  various  small  fragments  of 
C  118  rudder  f.ibrlc  were  found  In  the  clay 
pit. 

10  Examination  of  the  C-118  wreckage 
and  a  study  of  Its  distribution  revealed  that; 

(a)  Approximately  8  feet  of  the  starboard 
wing  outer  panel  had  been  shattered  by  con- 
tact with  the  radoihe- bomb-bay  area  of  the 
P2V. 

(b)  Two  definite  propeller  cuts  were  fotmd 
In  the  leading  edge  of  the  right  wing  Just 
outboard  of  the  No.  4  engine  nacelle. 

(c)  Less  definite  evidence  of  propeller  cuts 
was  noted  In  the  right  wing  tip  area,  upper 
portion  of  the  No.  4  engine  nacelle.  Other 
propeller  cut-s  were  found  In  the  lavatory  area 
of  the  aft  fuselage. 

(d)  The  aft  section  of  the  fuselage,  with 
horizontal  stabilizers  and  elevators  attached, 
separated  from  the  forward  portion  of  the 
aircraft  along  an  Irregular  line  in  the  aft 
lavatory  area.  The  tail  section  landed  on  a 
filling-station  roof  approximately  100  yards 
west  of  the  main  C-118  ground  Impact  area. 


(el  The  main  portion  of  the  C-118  which 
crasheu  on  the  garage  and  parking  lot  be- 
hind the  sheriff's  office  in  Norwalk  was  al- 
most completely  consumed  by  flre.  The  en- 
gines and  most  of  the  starboard  wing  were 
aNivit  the  only  recognizable  parts  of  any 
signldctiice  that  remained. 

(f )  Pu-ld  examlnailon  of  the  four  engines 
of  the  C  118  revealed  no  evidence  of  any 
malfunction  prior  to  the  collision.  The  lack 
of  malfunction  Is  also  confirmed  by  witness 
statements. 

(g»  All  four  propeller  governors  were  ex- 
amined and  bench  checked  This  In.'ppc- 
tlon  revealed  that  the  governors  had  been 
set  for  2  4OO-2.450  r  p  m  ,  which  is  Uie  nor- 
mal climb  r  p.  m  for  the  C   118. 

11.  The  following  pictures  depict  a  prop- 
erly scaled  plan  view  of  the  collision  and 
further  correlate  all  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  aircraft  as  evidenced  by 
wrecknge  examination. 

12  In  attempting  to  answer  the  basic 
qiiestlon  of  why  these  two  aircraft  collided, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  time  and 
action  required  for  either  pilot  to  avoid  col- 
lision, assuming  no  errors  in  decision  or  In- 
terpreUtlon.  The  first  requirement  Is,  of 
course,  detection.  The  pilot  must  either  see 
or  be  told  about  the  other  aircraft  Next, 
he  must  have  sufficient  time  to  recognize 
and  evaluate  the  collision  situation.  The 
time  required  for  this  step  may  vary  con- 
siderably. For  example,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  other  craft  Is 
opening  or  closing  in  range,  or  which  way 
a  turning  aircraft  U  moving,  particularly  at 
night.  The  pilot  must  next  make  a  decision 
regarding  what  evasive  action  is  appropriate, 
and  then  take  that  action.  Finally,  suffi- 
cient time  must  remain  for  the  aircraft  to 
respond  to  the  pilot's  actions.  In  the  ca.>ie 
of  aircraft  the  size  of  the  C-118  and  P2V, 
the  altitude  may  be  changed  fairly  rapidly, 
but  several  seconds  are  required  before  the 
flight  direction  is  changed  enough  to  mUs 
another  airplane. 

13.  Of  the  above  factors,  detection  prob- 
ably involves  the  longest  period  of  time  be- 
cause of  human  visual  limitations.  To  com- 
pensate for  these  limitations  the  pilot  must 
resort  to  area  scanning,  which  is  an  art  in 
Itself,  and  which  requires  different  tech- 
niques depending  on  whether  day  or  night 
vision  Is  employed.  How  many  times  has 
an  individual  looked  at  an  area  and  seen 
nothing,  only  to  look  back  again  and  see 
something  obvious?  Contrast  is  another 
factor  which  Influences  detection.  Recog- 
nizing the  flashing  lights  of  an  aircraft 
against  a  large,  multicolored  background  of 
both  steady  and  flashing  lights,  similar  to 
that  afforded  by  the  metroi^lltan  Los  An- 
geles area,  la  difficult.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
see  a  dim  light,  such  as  an  aircraft  naviga- 
tion light,  when  looking  toward  a  much 
brighter  light  source,  such  as  the  moon. 

14.  The  most  probable  flight  paths  of  these 
two  aircraft  were  plotted  based  on  all  known 
facts  or  logical  assumptions  as  described  In 
paragraph  6.  This  plot  Indicates  that  the 
aircraft  were  on  collision  courses  for  approxi- 
mately 60  to  90  seconds  prior  to  coUUlon. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  doubtful  that  either  pilot 
could  have  seen  the  other  aircraft  prior  to 
their  establishing  collUion  courses  because 
of  altitude  distance  separation,  background 
U^'htlng.  and  or  aircraft  blind  spots.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  period  that  the  pilots  possibly 
could  have  seen  the  other  aircraft,  the 
C-118  was  bearing  52  degrees  to  port  from 
the  P2V  and  was  belcw  the  horizon  with 
the  brilliantly  lighted  downtown  Ixis  Angeles 
area  in  the  background.  The  P2V  was  bear- 
ing 57  degrees  to  starboard  from  the  C-118. 
and  was  between  a  bright  moon  and  the 
horizon. 

15  Photographs  of  the  pilot's  field  of  vi- 
sion from  the  cockpit  of  a  P2V-5F  were  made 
using  the  special  equipment  and  facilities 
at     the     Civil     Aeronautics     Administration 
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Technical  Development  Center,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A  person  In  the  pilot's  seat  should  have 
been  able  to  see  the  C-118.  however  it  would 
have  been  outside  the  focal  field  of  vision  If 
the  primary  scan  were  centered  on  the  In- 
strument panel.  Similar  photographs  of  a 
DC-7  cockpit,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  a  C-118.  indicate  that  the  C-118 
copilot  should  have  been  able  to  see  the  P2V. 
Again  the  conflicting  aircraft  was  outside  the 
focal  field  of  vision  provided  the  scan  pattern 
wna  centered  on  the  Instrument  panel. 

16  1/xkout  doctrine  and  training  are  pre- 
scribed and  conducted  en  the  rquadron  level 
for  crew  members  of  VP-773  Two  of  the 
P2V  crew,  1  qualified  crew^man  and  1  trainee, 
were  to  serve  as  lookouts  on  this  particular 
flight.  None  of  the  P2V  lookout  stations, 
w.ilst  or  bow,  are  occupied  during  iandlng  or 
takeoff  because  they  are  not  suitable  ditch- 
ing stations.  However,  they  are  usually 
manned  as  soon  as  practical  after  takeoff. 
Since  the  bow  was  severely  damaged  during 
the  midair  collision  and  the  crewman  whose 
assigned  duties  Included  those  of  .x>w  look- 
out fell  from  the  P2V  at  that  time,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  P2V  lookouts  were  stationed 
or  were  being  stationed  at  the  time  of  the 
collision. 

17  Pertinent  regulntlons  or  ncerning  right 
of  way  and  other  responsibilities  of  pilots, 
CAR.  part  60,  OPNAV  INST  3710  7A  and 
AFR  60-16  clearly  state  that  In  a  crossing 
situation  the  pilot  of  an  aircraft  that  has 
the  other  on  Its  right  must  take  positive 
action  in  time  to  avoid  colllsl<m.  The  other 
aircraft  normally  would  be  expected  to  main- 
tain heading  and  speed,  however,  this  does 
not  relieve  the  pilot  from  the  responsibility 
of  taking  such  action  as  will  best  i.vert  col- 
ll.slon  These  regulations  are  considered  to 
be  adequate.  The  question  of  right-of-way  is 
an  academic  one  In  this  case  however,  since 
neither  pilot  apparently  saw  the  other  air- 
craft. 

18.  The  concept  that  pilots  must  provide 
their  own  air  traffic  separation  while  operat- 
ing In  visual  flight  conditions  exists  as  a 
matter  of  neceRplty  In  view  of  the  present 
volume  of  air  traffic  and  the  Increasing  num- 
bers of  high  performance  aircraft  In  use,  It 
is  considered  that  Immediate,  positive  steps 
are  necessary  to  a'sslst  pilots  In  maintaining 
V'i-R  separation,  particularly  in  areas  of  con- 
gested air  traffic.  It  is  realized  that  this 
problem  Is  not  a  new  one  and  that  appro- 
priate agencies  have  been  and  are  continuing 
to  study  the  air  traffic  control  problems. 
Until  technological  advances  are  made  to  pro- 
vide the  pilot  with  positive  control  or  prox- 
imity warning  devices.  It  may  be  well  to  sur- 
vey the  air  tpace  of  the  United  States  and 
establish  appropriate  high  density  air  traffic 
Eones  in  which  additional  requirements  or 
rules  apply  to  VFR  traffic.  Los  Angeles  and 
environs  are  considered  to  be  In  a  high 
density  air  traffl:  area. 

19.  Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamitos.  and 
Long  Beach  Municipal  Airport  are  located 
approximately  five  and  seven-tenths  miles 
apart.  Since  this  accident  both  control 
towers  keep  each  other  advised  as  to  the  duty 
runway,  direction  of  traffic,  and  notify  one 
another  of  any  abnormal  traffic.  It  appears 
that  a  similar  procedure  should  be  estab- 
ll.^hcd  and  maintained  between  towers  of 
all  airfields  which  are  proximate  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  control  zones  conflict. 

20  As  a  result  of  this  accident  the  local 
flyinrt  area,  course  rules,  and  VFR  weather 
minlmums  of  NAS  Los  Alamitos  have  been 
changed.  The  entire  densely  p>opulated  area 
of  Los  Angeles  and  envlroiw  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  local  flying  area.  Ap- 
proach and  departure  corridors  over  sparsely 
pojjulated  areas  have  been  established  to 
seaward.  At  least  6  miles  visibility  and  a 
celling  of  7.000  feet  are  now  required  for  Jet 
aircraft  and  2.000  feet  and  3  miles  are  re- 
quired for  propeller-driven  aircraft  to  obtain 
a  VFR  clearance  out  of  Los  Alamitos. 


21  Weather  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  at 
the  time  of  this  accident  was  high,  thin, 
scattered  clrroform  clouds  at  20,000  feet, 
visibility  unrestricted,  temperature  63.  dew 
point  38.  wind  north -northeast  4.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  moon  was  shining.  Weather 
is  not  considered  to  be  a  factor  in  this  acci- 
dent; however,  the  bright  moon  may  have 
been   a   contributing   factor. 

22  According  to  survivors,  the  pilot  of 
Uie  P2V  ordered  the  crew  to  bail  out  im- 
mediately after  the  midair  collision.  Lack 
of  lights,  and  obstructions  created  by  the 
collision  damnge  apparently  precluded  this. 
Positions  of  the  crew  In  the  wreckage  indi- 
cated that  all  of  them  except  the  pilot  and 
bow  lookout  were  in  the  process  of  abandon- 
ing ship  when  tbe  aircraft  struck  the 
ground. 

FINDINGS 

23.  On  the  basis  of  all  available  evidence 
it  Is  concluded  that; 

(a)  The  crews  of  the  P2V  and  C-118  were 
currently  qualified  in  their  respective  air- 
craft and  for  the  type  of  operation  In- 
vol  ved . 

(b)  The  flights  were  duly  authorized  and 
proper  clearance  had   been  Issued. 

(c)  Both  pilots  were  complying  with  their 
respective   flight   clearances. 

(d)  There  was  no  evidence  found  to  Indi- 
cate that  malfunction  or  faMure  of  the  air- 
craft or  their  components  was  a  factor  in 
the  accident. 

(e)  The  present  system  for  control  of  air 
traffic  operating  under  VFR  flight  rules  in 
congested  air  space  is  not  adequate. 

(f)  Lighting  conditions,  cockpit  visibility, 
and  flight  paths  were  such  that  the  pilots 
of  both  aircraft  had  limited  opportunity  to 
see  each  other. 

(g)  Congestion,  intensity,  and  type  of 
local  ground  lighting  in  the  metropolitan 
Loa  Angeles  area  forms  a  background  against 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  airborne 
lights  from  ground  lights. 

ih)  The  civilian  who  was  fatally  injured 
was  struck  by  falling  wreckage. 

PaOBABLE    CAUSK 

24.  Based,  on  all  available  evidence  it  is 
determined  that  the  probable  cause  of  this 
accident  was  the  failure  of  the  pilots  of  both 
aircraft  to  observe  each  other  in  sufficient 
time  to  avoid  mld-alr  collision.  This  is  not 
considered  a  failure  in  the  sense  of  negli- 
gence or  poor  technique,  but  a  failure  created 
by  human  limitations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

25.  It  Is  recommended  that — 

(a)  All  Commanding  Officers  of  Naval  Air 
Stations  review  their  local  flying  areas  to 
eliminate  over-flying  densely  populated  areas 
as  much  as  pKtsslble. 

(bl  All  Commanding  Officers  of  Naval  Air 
Stations  establish  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  coordination  of  traffic  within  their  con- 
trol zones  with  that  of  nearby,  and  conflict- 
ing airports. 

(c)  Tlie  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  request 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
designate  Los  Angeles  and  environs  as  a  high 
density  air  traffic  zone  and  establish  restric- 
tions therefor  similar  to  those  for  the  Wash- 
ington D.  C.,  high  density  air  traffic  zone. 

(d)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
quests the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
to  survey  air  traffic  at  other  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States  to  determine  which 
should  t>e  designated  as  high  density  air 
traffic  zones,  and  conduct  a  thorough  analysis 
and  reevuluation  of  air  traffic  controls  in 
order  to  provide  coordinated  and  modernized 
radar  service  and  traffic  information  to  all 
aircraft  operating  in  these  areas  under  either 
VFR  or  IFR  clearances.  This  service  should 
be  designed  to  aid  pilots  in  avoiding  colli- 
sions but  should  not  relieve  the  pilot  of  any 
responsibilities  or  requirements  governing 
VFR  flights  as  established  by  pertinent  mili- 
tary or  civil  air  regulations. 


(e)  That  all  naval  aircraft  be  equipped 
with  at  least  one  antlcoUlsion  rotating  bea- 
con, and  further  that  all  large  transport  or 
patrol  aircraft  be  equipped  with  two  antl- 
collislon  lights  positioned  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  least  one  will  be  visible  frorr.  any 
angle. 

(f)  The  Navy  conduct  cockpit  visibility 
surveys  for  all  multlplloted  naval  aircraft, 
and  the  results  be  published  in  the  Pilot's 
Handbook  as  a  mandatory  requirement  lor 
aircrew  indoctrination. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  represents  pros:- 
ress,  but  no  real  progress  will  be  made 
toward  protecting  the  American  people — 
those  who  live  on  the  ground  over  which 
the  aircraft  fly  or  those  who  utilize  air 
transportation  today — until  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  becomes  the  law  ol 
this  land. 

I  can  only  repeat,  as  I  conclude,  that 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  the  sponsoring  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
which  needs  to  be  speedily  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for  his 
contribution  and  for  his  continuing  in- 
terest. I  agree  completely  with  the 
Senator, 

So  long  as  we  have  the  present  diversi- 
fication, with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration controlling  only  half  of  the 
traffic  which  flies  in  the  air,  and  with  the 
other  half  practically  free  from  effective 
regulation;  and  so  long  as  we  have  re- 
sponsibility for  technological  advances 
in  electronics,  which  might  prevent 
crashes  such  as  that  between  two  Navy 
planes  over  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
spread  out  through  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  all  the 
coordinating  boards  and  other  commit- 
tees we  shall  be  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  science  is  available.  The 
knowledge  required  is  available.  No  one, 
however,  can  throw  it  into  gear,  because 
authority  is  spread  all  over  Washington 
and  all  over  the  Pentagon. 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
airspace  is  impliedly  given  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  yet  that  Board,  being 
busy  with  economic  regvilations,  only  a 
few  months  ago  got  around  to  delegating 
authority  for  the  control  of  the  airspace 
to  the  CAA. 

We  could  go  on  to  cite  page,  chapter, 
and  verse  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  becomes 
nobody's  business. 

The  airspace  has  become  more  danger- 
ous and  more  crowded.  The  airsr>eeds 
have  gone  beyond  the  speed  of  sound. 
They  are  now  going  past  the  speed  of 
sight,  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned. 
Yet  no  effective  effort  is  made  to  coordi- 
nate or  to  bring  under  unified  control 
the  direction  of  such  a  vital  part  of  our 
transp)ortation  system. 

Today  more  people  travel  by  air  than 
travel  on  the  railroads.  No  railroad 
would  think  of  trying  to  operate  even  a 
single  line  across  the  country  without 
an  electric  block  system  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. If  the  eastbound  trains  were 
controlled  on  the  block  system  and  the 
westbound  trains  were  not  there  would 
be  lots  of  wrecks. 
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_  ^_  The  same  thing  Is  true  with  regard  to 

19  ■  !  the  regulation  of  civilian  traffic  by  the 

CAA,  with  the  other  half  of  the  traffic 
practically  unregulated.  We  have  to 
bring  about,  as  a  necessary  first  step,  a 
concentration  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, if  we  are  going  to  move  forward 
with  the  speed  necessary.  It  is  later 
than  we  think.  The  crisis  is  here.  For 
years  we  have  dilly-dallied,  with  a  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  a  hostile  Com- 
merce Department  which  cut  the  money 
for  the  electronic  devices  down  to  almost 
nothing,  when  they  were  needed  4  or  5 
years  ago.  Only  in  the  past  year  or  so 
have  we  begun  to  spend  money  to  mod- 
ernize and  to  put  in  the  equipment  need- 
ed to  give  the  safety  which  can  be  built 
into  our  airways.  But  even  electronics 
devices  are  of  no  value  if  half  of  the  air 
traflBc  does  not  have  to  abide  by  the 
rules. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  is 
not  a  quicidy  "juniped  up"  bill,  brougiit 
about  as  a  result  of  the  crash  in  Mai-y- 
land  yesterday.  For  3  years  we  who 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
aviation  have  been  talking  about  the 
matter,  and  attempting  to  develop  the 
necessary  support.  We  have  had  hear- 
ings every  year  as  to  the  advisability  of 
a  single  civilian  aviation  agency  to  con- 
trol air  space.  The  matter  has  been 
studied  by  many  experts  at  Presidential 
commission  level.  Each  group  has  come 
up  with  almost  the  same  answer. 

I  think  the  time  for  action  is  now.  We 
must  complete  action  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  or  we  shall  is.sue 
an  invitation  to  further  disaster  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress  assembles. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
-..,.._^^  Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

^"~^-  Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  think  it  is  Important 

for  the  American  people  to  understand 
that  the  bill  introduced  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
other  Senators  is  in  no  sense  a  sudden 
attempt  to  meet  a  long-standing  problem. 
I  have  known  of  the  Senator's  interest  in 
this  field  both  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
committee  service,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  position  as  a  United  States 
Senator.  I  know  the  care  and  the  many 
long  months  that  have  gone  into  the 
preparaiton  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  So  I  think  it  .'^hould  be  made 
crystal  clear  to  all  who  are  interested 
that  the  bill  is  introduced  today  merely 
because  it  is  now  in  form  to  be  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  colleague. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  read  the  salient 
features  of  the  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  find  that  it  reflects  the 
hi(.'h  quality  of  public  service  which 
characterizes  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  commend  him  on  the 
bill.  It  is  certainly  timely  and  impor- 
tant, and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
would  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  join  as  a  co.sponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
be  listed  as  one  of  the  original  cosponiois 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a  month, 
the  Nation  has  been  shocl:ed  by  a  col- 
lision between  a  military  jet  aircraft 
and  a  commcrci.U  airliner.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  following  the  tragic  accident  near 
Las  Vegas,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  serious  problem 
facing,'  American  aviation  today.  At 
that  time.  May  1,  I  said: 

We  have  readied  the  point  !n  this  air  age 
When  dual  control  in  our  nlrFpace  l.s  inviting 
disaster,  both  for  the  military  aircraft  and 
civilian  aircraft  of  our  Nation. 

Many  drafts  have  been  prepared  in 
years  past,  as  we  studied  the  question  in 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  but  the  pro- 
posal lacked  support.  After  the  dis- 
aster at  Las  Vepas.  we  again  sought  to 
redraft  up-to-date  legislation.  The  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreit^n  Commerce,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  has  consulted  many 
individuals  in  positions  of  leadership  in 
aviation  organizations,  representing  al- 
most every  segment  of  aviation.  In  an 
effort  to  put  together  thi.s  bill,  which  we 
think  will  give  us  the  framework  on 
which  we  can  begin  to  solve  today's 
problems  regarding  air  navipation. 

This  group  has  been  working  night 
and  day  since  the  Nevada  crash.  They 
worked  almost  all  night  last  night  to 
complete  typing  of  the  bill,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  print  showing  the  changes  in 
existing  law  which  were  proposed.  They 
endeavored  to  draft  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  create  a  workable 
single  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  enable 
the  Government  iq  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, and  particularly  to  provide  the 
essential  coordination  of  military  and 
civilian  utilization  of  the  same  air 
space.  While  we  have  been  moving 
with  full  dispatch,  because  it  has  be- 
come crystal  clear  that  the  present  dan- 
gerous situation  requires  immediate  cor- 
rective legislation. 

I  Invite  the  att-^ntion  of  the  Senate 
to  the  lead  editor!  \\  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  entitled  "Anarchy  in  the 
Air,"  and  ask  urianimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  21,  1958] 
Anarchy  in  the  Aib 
There  are  bound  t)  be  hard  and  searchlnjj 
questions  raised  In  the  wake  of  yesterdays 
terrible  mUl-alr  collision  In  the  skies  over 
nearby  Brunswick,  Md.  Only  a  month  ago. 
49  lives  were  lost  when  an  Air  Force  Jet 
rammed  Into  a  United  Air  Lines  transport 
near  Laa  Vepas — anti  now  12  more  persons 
have  been  killed  In  circumstances  that  seem 
grimly  comparable.  The  Capital  Airlines 
Viscount  was  only  minutes  away  from 
Friendship  Airport  on  Its  allotted  course 
when  a  Maryland  National  Guard  Jet  trainer 
operating  on  visual  control  rules  apparently 


struck  the  left  wing  of  the  passenger  plane. 
This  makes  the  fourth  nild-nlr  collision 
since  January  31.  1967.  between  nulJiHry  and 
conimeiclal  aircraft.     Why? 

One  reason  Is  the  woeful  Inadequacy  of 
air  traffic  controls.  It  would  be  considered 
Intolerable  If  near-anarchy  prevailed  on  the 
automobile  highways,  yet  something  ap- 
proximating this  condition  prevails  in  the 
highways  of  the  air.  An  estimated  ll.ouo 
aircraft  of  all  types  are  flying  In  the  country's 
airways  at  any  given  moment -yet  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Admlnistrution  has  hardly  any 
control  over  the  milUary  plane  routes.  The 
result  Is  that  last  year  there  were  some  971 
near-misses  In  the  air  (including  53  In  the 
Washington  area) — many  Involving  free- 
wheeling military  aircraft.  And  next  fall. 
tlie  rlsk.s  will  be  lncre;iaed  as  Jet  transports 
being  flying  on  commercial  routes. 

The  need  Is  desperate  to  end  the  anarchy 
In  the  airways  and  to  safegu:ird  the  needs  of 
the  country's  civil  air  transport  system 
against  military  encroachment.  The  Mary- 
land tragedy  ought  to  Increase  demand  for 
prompt  eJfectuallon  of  the  CAA  s  proposed 
6-year  program  for  modernizing  air  tramc 
controls — and  Increase  Inlereht  in  Senator 
MoNRoNEYS  plan  for  an  overall  Federal  Avi- 
ation Authority  which  could  coordinate  clvU 
and  military  traflic. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Al.so,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
•'He  Didn't  See  It,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He   Didn't    See    It 

Another  airliner  bashed  out  of  the  sklM 
by  a  military  Jet — 12  dead.  Only  la.st  month 
a   slmllir    mishap   In   Nevada   killed   49. 

And  It  doesn't  soften  these  tragedies  to 
know,  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  refx^rted 
recently:  ••E^■ery  day  200.000  or  more  persons 
fly  safely  through  the  airspace  over  the 
United  States." 

The  safety  record,  percentagewise,  of  air 
travel  Is  phenomenal. 

But  the  Jet  age  Is  Just  beginning  Safety 
controls  admittedly  are  not  keeping  up  For 
last  year,  the  CAB  has  reports  of  971  "near 
misses"— ample  warning  of  what  may  come. 

Visibility  Is  not  enough.  TTie  Maryland 
crash  yesterday  happened  in  near-perfect 
weather— celling  7.500  feet,  visibility  7  miles. 
The  Jet  pilot,  who  miraculously  escaped,  said 
he  didn't  see  the  Capital  Airlines  Viscount. 
The  Viscount  pilot  had  even  less  chance. 

Add  this  fact:  The  pilot  of  a  300-mllc-an- 
hour  craft  who  saw  a  similar  plane  2  miles 
away,  approaching  head  on.  would  have  12 
seconds  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Jets  go  much 
faster. 

That  Indicates  the  problem.  But  there  Is 
more  to  It.  Military  planes,  which  account 
for  a  large  share  of  the  traffic,  are  not  under 
the  same  controls  as  commercial  and  private 
craft.    There  is  no  coordination. 

Gen.  Pete  Quesada,  President  Eisenhowers 
special  assistant  on  tills  problem,  estimates 
it  will  Uke  3  years  to  install  automaUon  for 
complete  control  of  aircraft.  That's  not 
soon  enough. 

And  what  about  the  blind  cockpits  of  which 
so  many  pilots  complain?  Surely  It  shouldn't 
take  3   years    to  correct   that  situation. 

The  Jet  pilot  who  survived  yesterday's 
crash  didn't  see  the  passenger  liner — In  cleax 
weather,  visibility  7  miles. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
FttcoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  entitled,  "Mid-Air 
Madness,"  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiD-Ars  Madnxm 

Following  eo  closely  up>or.  the  disclosure 
that  971  near  misses  were  lefxjrted  by  air- 
craft last  year — 53  of  them  o.'er  Washington, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia — the  latest  alr- 
collislon  tragedy  near  Jefferton,  Md..  accen- 
tuates the  need  for  better  traflic  control  for 
the  Nation's  airways.  The  Ir.excusable  crash 
which  cost  12  lives  yesttrday  occurred, 
Ironically,  as  Federal  authorities  were  pro- 
posing to  Congress  a  billion- dollar  program 
for  Jet-age  modernlEatton  d  the  airways. 
Tlie  Maryland  accident  and  near-miss  tabu- 
lation provide  convincing  evidence  of  the 
urgent  need  for  linmediale  action  ou  this 
program. 

There  was  a  time  when  traflic  control  was 
considered  necessary  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  airports.  But  as  commercial  and 
military  air  nights  have  inci eased  and  the 
speed  and  passenger-carrying  characteristics 
of  aircraft  have  multiplied,  dangerous  con- 
gestion has  develoi)ed  not  ony  near  the  big 
Cities  but  on  the  principal  air  routes  across 
the  continent.  Control  of  con.merclal  flights 
has  been  strengthened  Fubsti  ntlally  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  in  recent 
years,  but  military  aviation  largely  has  been 
fre«  to  go  where  It  pleases,  when  It  pleases. 
And  the  number  of  near  mrrei  and  of  actual 
collisions  between  civil  and  tiUitary  planes 
has  risen  ominously.  Tester  lay's  collision 
between  a  turbo-prop  V'lecourt  airliner  and 
M  National  Guard  Jet  trainer  came  only  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Lis  Vegas  Blrllner-mlli- 
tary  Jet  catastrophe  that  took  49  lives.  In 
both  cases  the  Jets  apparently  flew  into  the 
civilian  planes,  although  the  latter  were  on 
their  prescribed  courses. 

In  reporting  to  Congress  tie  1957  near- 
miss  total,  the  ClvU  Aeron  lutlcs  Board 
stressed  that  many  other  clo-se  c.-ills  may 
have  occurred.  Pilots,  the  CAB  paid,  have 
an  Inherent  antlpatliy  to  flUtnc  out  reports. 
But  the  reported  total  was  sho  king  enough 
in  its  Implications  of  |K)tentl  il  danger  to 
warrant  jirompt  and  effective  action  to  bring 
the  airways  under  better  control — for  mili- 
tary as  well  at>  civlUau  aircraft  Many  lives 
are  at  stake. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  Pre,«;idcnt,  the 
basic  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
is  that  the  joint  use  of  air  space  by 
civilian  and  military  aircraf'  is  a  prob- 
lem which  requires  a  centralized  control, 
if  the  problem  is  to  be  properly  solved. 

At  this  ix)int  there  ppi^ean  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  among  all  tho;  e  who  have 
studied  the  problem  that  £.  necefsary 
first  step  is  centralization  of  airspace 
and  air-traffic  control  into  a  single  inde- 
pendent Federal  aviation  egency.  No 
one  suggests  that  this  step  will  be  the 
final  answer.  However,  without  it.  the 
achievement  of  a  solution  will  be  more 
difficult,  more  complicated,  rnd  further 
delayed.  I  believe  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  the  answer  unless  wi?  centralize 
authority  and  responsibility  for  air- 
traffic  controL 

The  answers  must  be  found  to  both 
procedural  problems  and  equipment 
problems  involved  in  air  traffic  control 
in  order  to  a.ssure  safe  and  efficient 
utilization  of  our  air  space  by  all  those 
who  use  it. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  problem 
throui;h  a  series  of  positive  actions  on 
its  part.  It  has  fully  supported  the 
greatly  increased  budget  requests  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  for 
funds  to  implement  its  5-year  plan  for 


Improving  the  airways  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  air  navigation 
facilities.  In  addition,  it  has  approved 
the  establishing  of  an  Airways  Modern- 
ization Board  to  accelerate  and  coordi- 
nate research  and  development  of  im- 
proved air  traffic  control  equipment  and 
methods. 

On  December  31.  1955.  William  B. 
Harding  submitted  his  report  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  rec- 
ommending that  a  study  of  aviation  fa- 
cilities requirements  be  made  in  order 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  national 
airspace,  integrate  civil  and  military 
expenditures  for  aviation  facilities  and 
to  determine  what  kind  of  government 
organization  is  required  to  control  use 
of  the  airspace. 

Subsequently,  the  President  appointed 
Edward  P.  Curtis,  an  official  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  and  a  distinguished 
aviation  authority  in  his  own  right,  who 
had  served  ably  during  World  War  II 
period,  as  Siwcial  Assistant  for  Aviation 
Facilities  Planning  and  directed  him  to 
make  such  a  study  which  was  completed 
on  May  10,  1957,  and  submitted  to  the 
President. 

The  report  contained  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  the  Nation's  require- 
ments for  aviation  facilities  and  formu- 
lated an  organizational  and  administra- 
tive budgetary  program  to  implement 
this  plan. 

The  Curtis  report  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First.  Airways  operations  and  control 
must  be  modernized  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  research  and 
development  program. 

Second.  The  program  must  be  imple- 
mented with  a  Government  organization 
geared  to  meet  the  modem-day  require- 
ments of  both  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion. 

Third.  Such  a  Government  organiza- 
tion should  include  the  following: 

(a>  The  creation  of  an  Airways  Mod- 
ernization Board  to  immediately  imple- 
ment the  research  and  development  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  Public  Law  85-133,  which  be- 
came effective  on  August  14.  1957. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  on  aviation  mat- 
ters until  a  permanent  organization  can 
be  created.  This  was  accomplished  on 
June  14.  1957,  by  the  appointment  of 
Elwood  P  Quesada.  a  distinr^ui'^hed  gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  been 
studying  the  problem  and  helping  to  de- 
velop the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
modernisation  of  our  airways. 

ic)  The  esfabli.^hment  of  an  independ- 
ent Federal  .iviation  agency  into  which 
are  con.so'iJated  all  of  the  essential 
management  functions  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  common  needs  of  the  military 
and  civil  aviation  of  tiie  United  States. 

The  type  of  aviation  a"ency  which  is 
needed  has  been  measured  arainst  the 
yardstick  of  the  Curtis  report,  the 
Harding  report,  the  experience  of  Gen- 
eral Quesada.  and  the  studies  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  extending  back 
over  a  period  of  more  than  3  years. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  which  I  have  just 
Introduced,  along  with  the  distin.^uished 
cosponsors  who  have  joined  me,  meets 


every  test  of  the  Curtis  report,  and  every 
test  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction.  I  believe  we  must  get 
busy  and  hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  mistakes,  if  any, 
or  what  loose  points,  if  any,  there  are 
in  the  bill,  or  what  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  original  draft. 

Certainly  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  which  will  be- 
gin questioning  military  and  civilian 
aviation  authorities  tomorrow  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee,  to  complete 
committee  action  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enable  Congress  to  complete 
legislative  action  this  year.  Next  year 
will  be  too  late. 

At  the  time  Congress  was  considering 
the  Airways  Modernization  Board  bill, 
there  was  considerable  sentiment  for  im- 
mediate establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Federal  aviation  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Curtis  report.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  required  admin- 
istration and  planning,  however,  the 
President  was  requested  to  submit  his 
recommendation  by  January  15,  1959. 
The  tragedy  of  recent  events  now  makes 
it  imperative  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  single  aviation  agency.  This 
was  a  recommendation — the  most  impor- 
tant one — of  the  Curtis  report. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  generally  accomplish  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations for  a  single  Federal  avia- 
tion agency  and  the  centralization  of  au- 
tiiority  and  control  of  airspace  and  air 
navigation  traffic  control  into  that 
asency,  as  recommended  in  the  Curtis 
report. 
This  is  not  a  hastily  drafted  bill. 
Much  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  its 
preparation.  The  opinions  of  several 
Government  agencies  and  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation  have  been  considered. 
The  bill  recognizes  the  essential  require- 
ments of  national  defense,  but  at  the 
.•=ame  time,  it  gives  consideration  to  the 
operation,  growth,  and  development  of 
all  the  various  elements  of  civil  aviation. 
Basically,  the  bill  will  provide  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  required  along 
with  improved  equipment,  additional 
personnel,  and  better  operating  proce- 
dures, which  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
greater  volumes  of  traffic  and  higher 
speeds  of  aircraft  of  today  and  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  following  Is  a  .^ummnry  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today: 

First,  it  creates  a  Federal  aviation 
aaency  as  an  independent  a.crency  of 
Government,  directly  reFpon?ible  to  the 
President  and  Congre'^s.  It  will  be 
headed  by  a  single  civilian  administra- 
tor, who  shall  have  had  prior  aviation 
experience. 

Second,  it  gives  the  Administrator  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  use  of  airspace 
over  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
both  civilian  and  military  aircraft,  and 
to  set  up  and  operate  a  uniform  system 
of  air-traffic  control. 

Third,  it  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  a  special 
military  adviser  to  the  Administrator,  to 
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advise    the    Adiiiinlstrator    on    special 
problems  of  military  aviation. 

Fourth,  it  transfers  to  the  new  agency 
the  responsibilities  now  assigned  to  the 
Civil  Authority  Administration  and  the 
Airways  Modernization  Board 

Fifth,  it  transfers  to  the  new  agency 
the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  for  making  and  enforcing  air- 
safety  rules,  but  provides  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  from  orders  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  certain  cases. 

Sixth,  it  leaves  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  its  present  responsibility 
for  economic  regulation  of  civil  aviation 
and  its  accident-investigation  duties. 

Seventh,  it  authorizes  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  request  the  President 
to  appoint  public  members  to  special 
boards  of  inquiry  to  investigate  major 
air  accidents. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  latter  two  provisions,  because  some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  wliy  we 
did  not  recreate  the  Air  Safety  Board. 
We  felt  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
acting  as  a  quasi-judicial  agency,  should 
have  the  riyht  to  continue  its  authority 
in  accident  investigations. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  of  aviation  than 
was  the  old  Air  Safety  Board;  and  on 
routine  aviation  accidents,  which  occur 
due  to  faulty  equipment,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  they  request  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  with  their  spe- 
cialists in  engines  and  airframes — detec- 
tives of  air  accidents,  one  might  say — 
to  conduct  the  accident  investigations  in 
their  behalf. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  pive  to  the 
proposed  Federal  Aviation  Agency  the 
responsibility  for  accident  investigations, 
because  some  of  these  accidents  may  be 
the  result  of  failure  of  navigational  de- 
vices, or  air  traffic  control,  or  control- 
tower  information,  or  barometric  read- 
ings given  over  the  radio,  which  may  be 
the  fault  of  this  agency  itself.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  give  the  agency  the  right  to 
investigate  itself. 

For  that  reason,  we  felt  It  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  authority  in  the  CAB. 
which  does  not  have  direct  operating  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  of  the 
airways. 

We  felt  that  the  old  Air  Safety  Board, 
which  many  urged  should  be  reestab- 
lished, was  too  far  removed  from  an  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  technical 
problems  exl.sting  in  today's  aviation 
field.  The  airline  pllota  are  most  con- 
cerned with  major  dlsa.sters. 

The  bill  Klvc.-}  the  Civil  Aernnnutics 
Board  the  rl«ht  to  requcnt  the  Pirnldpnt 
to  appoint  public  mnmbern  to  .^ppcinl 
boards  of  inquiry,  tn  InvrBtlBBte  «uch 
mmor  flir  nccldpntfl.  Thus  thp  PrnMdpnt 
eoiild  cnll  in  thp  flne«it  nvlatinh  pupprtu 
iind  otit^tiifidinB  ftiPM  in  RVifiiifM)  iikn 
./immy  [UmWHW.  \un\  Ijfiui.in.'*,  nfid  ftinnv 
iMwtn  hf  \hf  unftiP  t*nU\ifr,  whM)»»«  t*n. 
\miNm  nmH  if\m{nUtth  mui  whilMy  mmH 

[((♦♦"MHIV    IM    rtVlrtllMH     hfH    ¥f¥\\    kwmU 
Wit   h¥]    iUni    ll(l«   will   ihniwiUffi   iUn 
HV»«Mll  •♦'•♦»'»«  Hi  Hfhrntii  IMVNiif|».H(|f«M 
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functions.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
has  been  carefully  drawn.  Further 
study  will  be  given  to  it  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  by  the  full  committee.  I  hope  we 
Will  be  able  to  put  together  a  Govern- 
ment framework  on  which  we  can  build 
a  greater  degree  of  air  safety,  and  pre- 
vent, through  proper  air-traffic  control 
and  progress  in  new  electronic  devices, 
many  of  the  accidents  which  occur  today ; 
and  that  we  cai.  go  forward  toward  safer 
and  more  ellcci  ive  use  of  the  air  space 
by  civilian  aviation  and  by  the  military. 
The  military  can  u.se  the  neces.sary 
amount  of  air  space  without  endangering 
the  civilian  air  traffic  or  risking  the  lives 
of  our  military  men,  wlio  also  must  fly 
many  thousands  of  flights  each  month 
to  maintain  their  proficiency. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  bill  when  it 
is  reported,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  it  during  this  session. 
Mr.  YARBOROUCJH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRCNEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  it  lias  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  for  more  than  a  year  under  the 
outstanding  leiidership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  deal- 
ing with  aviation  law  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  avia- 
tion in  this  country.  I  wi.sh  to  commend 
him  for  his  thorough  explanation  of  the 
forward-looking  bill  he  has  introduced. 
It  is  a  measure  which  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  needed  for  a  long 
time.  The  Senators  explanation  of  the 
bill  is  clear  and  concise  and  shows  out- 
standing research,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent job  of  drafting  a  workable  law  for 
the  air  safety  of  this  Nation. 

A  unihed  .sy.>;tem  of  air  control  Is,  I 
think,  absolutely  necessary.  Not  only  is 
there  no  uniformity  of  control  between 
civil  and  military  aviation,  there  is  a 
lack  of  uniformity  among  the  branches 
of  military  aviation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed,  not 
merely  because  of  the  recent  disasters 
and  tragedies,  but  even  more  because  of 
the  thousands  of  near  misses  which  are 
taking  place  in  this  country  every  year. 
I  think  the  statistics  will  .show  that  for 
every  actual  crash,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.000  near  misses.  So  it  is  In- 
conceivable, considering  that  we  have 
the  most  advanced  personnel  in  the 
world,  technolo^lcally  speaking,  that  wc 
should  drift  hIohh  In  this  manner  with- 
out hRVlng  unified  air  control.  I  think 
such  control  l«  lonti  overdue. 

1  bellpvp  Com  rew  will  punrt  Ihp  pro* 
poflpd  IPL'islntloi.,  but  I  bpjlpvp  iiw  phnet- 
mPMt  Hill  fp«iult  moip  f(iilel(lv  thioui'li 
thp  Ipwdpctfiin  m  fhp  (llAliMHiiiMiPd  wph- 
nUir  fcirtfi  nklwhMmw  iMc  M»<^>»'f»«^t  i 
liiMff  «M«r  Mlh^^  \fnt\htnU\v  i  ♦•mnmoMM 
Mm  fin  Ith  t\i'\f^mhnhnh  hi  *<Mff  iun 
tMHhri*  ummt'iw.  MMf<  i  iHiH  ¥>\tu  Um 

M    ntH    UH\m    iUhl    U¥fH^H    (|(|«   «^M|>/M    Hi 
'»/Htf>M«  HtWnmhl  ¥,lt  t^llj  UVU  MiHHifti 

l^ttUUH^^M  wUtmi  U  munhH^  hUHtini^  IH 
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by  affording  them  more  protection  from 
tlie  wreckaLiC  wliich  falls  as  a  result  of 
crashes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  and  wel- 
come him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
thank  him  also  for  his  assistance  in  the 
passage  of  othrr  bills,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral airport  bill,  and  for  the  help  he  han 
given  generally  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation,  as  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I,  too,  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  upon 
his  leadership  In  aviation  legislation 
and  upon  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
this  field.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  taken  greater  in- 
terest in  aviation  and  has  brought  more 
important  information  to  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  hiin  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  help  in 
the  pa.ssage  of  such  bills  and  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  one.  I  am  certain  he  will 
continue  to  be  helpful  as  the  hearings 
proceed. 
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FLOOD   CONTOOL   IS    VITAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
very  gratifying  last  week  when  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
began  hearings  on  the  President's  veto 
message  of  the  omnibus  bill  providing 
desperately  needed  authorization  for  a 
large  number  of  vital  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia and  virtually  all  other  States  of 
our  Nation. 

On  several  recent  occasions.  T  have 
expressed  my  own  feeling  that  it  Is  tragic 
that  3  years  have  pa.ssed  without  a  new 
authorization  law  being  enacted.  It  Is 
imperative  for  the  growth  of  our  Nation 
that  such  a  measure  be  put  on  the  books 
during  the  present  session. 

Projects  under  construction  In  many 
sections  are  grinding  to  a  halt  as  prior 
authorizations  become  exhausted      This 
is  notably   and   regrettably   true   In  the 
case     of     certain     California     projects. 
When  a   proi^ram   in  operation  has  to 
stop  for  lack  of  authorization  and  there- 
fore   appropriation.-*,    double    damage    Is 
dore.    Men  are  laid  off,  bid  openings  are 
canceled,  reiatod  work  planned  by  other 
RKcncle.i*  of   Governmrnt  Is   Interrupted 
or     postponed.       Meanwhile     iho     f1of>d 
thrrnt   cnntlnups,    nnd    It]   many   ruses, 
surh  ns  Ln*  Am-ilpc!   ^^hr-ir  hninp  build- 
ihM  aopt  on  wptit  in  und  wppH  out,  Hddi* 
ll'ihnl    iipfls    nttd    ftloiP    \iph\i\p    hfftiWP 
poiPhiini  vielKtis  kI  utmih\ttiU»t\  tuiwrt 
of  ¥nfht,<,\^p  ^slnfnll 

t  UnjK  ItsM  N  0tM|f|tl^  lllitMMllmt  hi 
HiK  xff».>.»  ni  ||„.  iMHidliiy  Hi  liHiitt^tutt 
HJMl  M«K  I^H>t,Ulhhi  IH  MNf«<#  HU  it^Hit*MH 
Hi  H  IW¥>  NHl|>^fMM(W«M  l«||r 

'<I»M  hi»  AMMi'iM  i\htH^  miiiH]  4Mm 

urn  ^utmim  nf  U)«  imm«>4t«i«  ^finni,  m\ 
ihu  ^t  Ahuuiv^  i«MiH  tnm^tii,  ^t  i^i» 


tional  authorization  is  not  available  by 
July  1  of  this  year: 

Work  on  8  contracts  runently  under  con- 
struction, I  contract  now  being  bid,  and  2 
more  not  yet  bid.  will  be  h  iltcd  Indefinitely. 
Layoff  of  2,500  or  more  ccnBtructlon  work- 
ers will  be  a  direct  result  and  Indirectly  at 
least  an  equal  number  wi:i  be  deprived  ol 
work  during  this  period  ol  recession.  Con- 
tract work  now  under  way  has  reinovod  ex- 
isting local  flood  protectlo  j  on  Big  DaUun. 
San  Dlmais.  and  S.inta  Anlt  i  w;ishes  and  Rio 
Hondo;  bridges  on  Interjecting  highways 
have  been  removed:  and  several  thousand 
adjacent  homes  will  be  thieatened  by  flood 
disaster  next  winter  to  u  greater  degree 
than  ever  due  to  thlB  eme.gency. 

I  very  mucli  rcprct  to  note  that  thi.s 
ominous  warning  has  been  borne  out. 
Within  the  past  few  days,  notices  to  sus- 
pend operations  have  gtme  to  contrac- 
tors and  word  of  the  impending  layoff 
was  passed  along  to  workf^rs. 

Urgent  appeals  for  piompt  Congres- 
sional action  have  come  to  me  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bo£  rd  of  Sujjervi- 
sors  and  the  governing  b)dies  and  elect- 
ed officials  of  many  cominunities  in  the 
area  which  tins  project  would  protect. 
Even  more  significantlj — especially  at 
this  time,  when  it  is  unrent  that  every 
agency  do  its  utmost  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  bolster  our  national  econ- 
omy— a  large  number  of  telegrams 
warning  of  the  con^equc  nces  of  failure 
to  pass  a  new  authorization  have  come 
from  labor  unions  and  workmen  who 
know  what  it  means  when  a  going  proj- 
ect grinds  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  i  nanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  disting  lished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
about  the  dire  effects  oi  the  failure  to 
authorize  the  continuaiice  of  the  Los 
Angeles  project;  the  te>.t  of  my  letter 
to  the  clcik  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Supervisors;  sundry  resolutions  I 
have  received  from  C  ilifornia  cities 
which  are  vitally  Interes  cd  in  the  Fed- 
eral flood  control  program;  and  sundry 
telegrams  from  labor  o  ganizations  in 
that  area,  all  expressing  unanimity  of 
thought  that  Congress  mu.'-t  act  in  the 
field  of  flood  control  this  year. 

The   PRESIDING   OFl'ICER      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  P  esldent.  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several  weeks 
ago  that  one  of  the  facU  of  political  life 
Is  that  Congrcw  i.s  undei  the  control  of 
Uie  Democratic  Parly,  and  the  executive 
branrli  of  the  Oovprnme  it  Is  under  the 
rontiol  of  the  Republic  in  Party.  We 
liftvp  brfnrr  un  sotnethins  wlilrh  1»  com- 
pletely in  llip  ptibllr  InteiTst,  tinniely. 
fl'iffd-rnhtrol  *fMk  hy  {\<r  noverniiifnt 
«'f  111"  l/iilip(l  f5in»^«  'rhPrp  is  hftt  n 
diiMf  0  Wfitth  til  psffls«h«'ilp  IM  Shy  of  H 
1  MifiBfM  HtHi  Jli»«  |IMi«  hnn  nt/ivM 
ft'f  (*tr()tftf*Ms  niu\  Ht*"  ^^^^^tlilv»'  ff^Mfielt  \tt 
iMlhi  (li^i^  timiUtUM  lhW<  /»tilf)M»<Hl  hth^U 
*"  Mtut   htjMi  (•><>»( M'l  ^^■n^l^^nHhU  K«H  UH 

htnhHh^4    Mid    (M»i    M»#    ptnttiim^n 

umw-lf    yi    llMt    ^H^HIH'HtHii    Jiifl    HUM 
i'hi¥»  fl, 
Ih  HunnUwi  m  M)«  mnnf  s|4«  »f  iu» 

I   Hill  VMltf  tm    NtfMlM,  If   I  hit  MtrMIOt<»MUa 


leadership  will  schedule  It.  But  I  have 
always  been  glad  to  coauthor  proposed 
legislation  in  the  field  of  flood  control 
which  is  tailored  along  the  lines  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President,  so  that 
we  will  have  an  alternative  in  the  event 
that  the  vetoed  bill  does  not  become  law. 
Exhibit  1 

Mat  9,  1968. 
Hon   DcifNis  Chavez. 

Chairman.  Public  Works  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Dennis:  On  numerous  occasions  we 
have  agreed  thai  Federal  aKslfctance  of  flood 
control  projects  Is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
Amerlc.in  people  and  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  Nation.  We  chare  tiie  convic- 
tion that  such  undertakings  to  protect  our 
country  against  the  ravages  of  nature  con- 
tribute to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
Uniled  Suites 

As  you  know.  I  participated  enthushxstl- 
cally  lu  writing  the  bill  S  497  to  authorize  a 
large  number  of  urgent  flood  control  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  river  and  harbor  Improve- 
mei'.ts  and  beach  erosion  work,  and  I  deeply 
resreitcd  the  President's  rejection  of  this 
legislation.  To  my  mind.  It  was  meritorious. 
overdue,  and  the  best  obtainable.  I  also  am 
a  cosfKjnsor  of  S.  3686  embodyint;  most  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  *'j7.  which  was  introduced  In 
an  effort  to  meet  the  President's  objections. 
Both  of  these  bills  contain  desperately 
needed  authority  for  continuance  and  ccn- 
s'.ructlon  of  many  proprams  and  projects  in 
California.  Unless  the  Congress  acts 
promptly  to  pass  S  497  notwUhstand'ng  the 
objections  of  the  President  or  S  3846  work 
shoitly  must  stop  on  some  going  programs  of 
the  utmost  Importance  and  desirability. 

One  of  the  more  essential  C;iIlfornla  pro- 
grams Is  that  for  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Coii.nty 
drainage  area.  This  w.is  Initiated  in  1936 
aiid  has  been  carried  forward  under  addi- 
tional authorization  voted  by  the  CongreFs  on 
five  subsequent  occasions.  The  ni  )Et  recent 
auf horizatlon,  granted  in  19C0.  Is  beli.g  ex- 
hausted during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
fact,  the  Army  engineers  will  be  legally  un- 
able to  expend  $1,885,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  1958. 

I  know  you  arc  aware  of  the  amazing,  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropoli- 
tan area  and  appreciate  the  compelling  rea- 
.';ons  for  prosecuting  the  comprehensive,  long- 
rnnge  plan  for  flood  protection  for  the  sev- 
eral million  residents  of  thickly  settled  com- 
mun;tie.s  In  this  basin.  You  .-ilso  realize,  I 
know,  the  unusual  kind  of  flood  hazard 
which  exists  In  that  basin,  due  to  the  pecu- 
llarltle.«i  of  climate  and  terrain. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
flxxl -control  plan  for  the  L<os  Angeles  area  Is 
one  of  the  soundest  and  best  enRlnecred  of 
all  prorramb  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  and  alwo  that  the  local 
(Tivernmentnl  npencles  and  iRxpnyem  of  the 
coxinty  have  borne  In  fullest  measure  their 
re^pon«ll)llltlrs  of  cooperntlnn. 

Fnlliire  of  'he  C()ni»re^(i  to  authnrif*  ron- 
tlnunnrr  of  thin  pnrllrnlar  iTORmm  will  be 
rtpplontble  l'^lrlh^rnl^re,  It  will  Imvp  the 
efT^rt  tit  rtrtitring  (•rhf'itiled  em)'l"yme'if  tn 
l«fBi»  tnihiHef-*  til  w»■^^^^^)^  In  rti  nrm  fihf<tt> 
t-yfty  Hl'itl  !•  wn»-f'nf'f''H  <fi  futt  fi»>M)i1h  ii 
WHfk  Pfyihti  thfit  If  ifrlll  hfifid  PifvMftHpi 
M»-li»  Iti  tfi*"  Hi((i»|itm  I't  f1  "•H  (I^^t  >-(iM'<fi  MfT^I 
^'•ft♦^Mf  HiKifkt  f<l»»fiH<»rt   \i¥  lh¥  f.^*   A♦<»♦'■1^<! 

♦ttiiMH/»  Hm<ti  \Hm  #ttii  vMfrt  f^ht-tutf  i-'-i  u 

♦►Ml    ff*«'>1    Hihht    ihhH^    hhHitfUlhttil    fifHUh-Mt' 

hn>.4    \.h'lithHi       HhHI/    Hi    M«M«   ht^HHH)    (tf.*| 

llm  inHim  Hi  fWM  #uh  ImtifH^t-Hinhi*  w^>^>-li 
(b«  )*«K(4»a   «»4aiM>v)«Mi  (tiui)<v^M««U'4>   will 


have  a  dual  effect  of  creating  emplo3m:ient 
opportunities  It  would  be  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  action  of  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year  in  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  ex}}edite  public  works  as  a  means  of 
sustaining  our  Nation's  economy. 

The  Importance  of  Congressional  action  In 
this  field  has  been  the  subject  of  a  formal 
resolution  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  board  Implores  the 
Congress  to  enact  emergency  legislation  to 
prevent  Interruption  of  the  Los  Angeles  flood- 
control  prosTam.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
that  resolution  for  your  Information  and 
for  consideration  of  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

To  my  mind  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  if  the  Congress 
Should  pass  again  S.  497  or  enact  S.  36S6 
than  to  attemjjt  to  provide  authorization  for 
a  number  of  most  desirable  projects  through 
a  process  of  piecemeal  legislation.  In  re- 
fen  Ing  to  you  the  supervisors'  resolution,  I 
wish  to  urge  an  early  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  whole  matter  of  pro- 
cedure BO  that  we  may  make  certain  some 
legislation  providing  required  authorization 
for  continued  flood  control  work  can  be  en- 
acted during  the  present  session. 
With  warmest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

THOMAS    H.   KuCHEL. 

United  States  Senator. 

Mat  9,  1958. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Ostlt, 

Clerk,   County   of   Los   Angeles.   Board 
of  Supervisors,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dfar  Mr.  Os-rLY:  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  which 
wrote  the  bill,  I  am  conscious  of  the  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  Los  Angeles  flood  con- 
trol program  of  the  veto  of  S.  497.  I  thor- 
ou-.'Iy  appreciate  'he  need  for  enacting  some 
authorization  bill  at  the  present  sersion  of 
Congress  fo  that  this  and  many  ether  pro- 
grams and  projects  can  go  forward. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  said  I  would  vote 
to  override  the  veto  and  I  also  have  become 
a  cosponsor  of  S  3686,  an  alternative  bill 
Introduced  recently  by  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Knowland.  which  Includes  the  same  au- 
thorization for  the  Los  Angeles  program  as 
was  in  S.  497. 

The  responsibility  for  scheduling  legisla- 
tion for  fl.:)Od  consideration  is,  of  course, 
upon  the  Democratic  Leadership.  To  date, 
the  majority  has  i^ict  decided  whether  to  at- 
tempt overriding  of  the  veto  of  S.  497  or 
to  allow  other  flood-control  measures  to 
come  up  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Senate  to  take 
action  promptly.  I  also  have  written  Chair- 
man CHAvrz.  cf  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  my  feeling  that  the  matter 
should  receive  early  conFlderatlon  and  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  that  letter.  I  have  called  to 
the  attention  of  ChHlrmnn  Chavfz  the  reso- 
lution of  the  board  of  Bupervisors  of  Log 
AtTTcles  Covinty. 

In  my  eptlnintlnn.  there  ts  virtually  no 
poMitalllty  that  the  Congrefis  will  net  In 
piecemeal  fashion  nn  nn  nsfnrtmpnt  of  btlln 
t'l  nnthoM^*  Indlvklufll  projects,  e\rn 
thouBh  fnnny  tTT-actifen  vt  thin  onrt  hnve 
b'«'>ri    inlMitJurrrt    in   toth   HrnhchM  Ifi   fh# 


nut  fti'-ntti.    If,  *-lilrh  U  ^ntfpttiplr  tinuhi* 
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funds  for  1959  construction  In  the  t,os  An- 
geles area.  I  am  encloslni;  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Board  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Committee  stre:-slng  the  Importance  of  vot- 
ing money  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  shall  continue  In  every  practicable  way 
my  efforts  to  obtain  the  required  authoriza- 
tion and  the  desired  appropriation  for  the 
Important  worlc  now  Roing  on  iu  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  H.  Kdchei.. 
United  States  Senator. 

El  Montk.  Calif.,  May  15,  I93S. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Washington.  D.  C 
At    the    present    time    the    unemployment 
problem  In  the  El  Monte  area  is  greater  than 
It  has  been  In  the  past  10  years. 

Because  of  this  condition  we  respectfully 
urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  move  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  3686  .'rem  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  with  a  recommendation  of  pas- 
sage, and  use  all  your  power  in  having  It  pass 
the  House  and  Senate  to  continue  flood-con- 
trol projects  which  have  been  closed  down 
putting  a  great  number  of  people  out  of 
work  due  to  lack  of  authority  to  proceed. 

Three  bridges  have  been  removed  and 
many  streets  barricaded  making  it  an  ex- 
treme danger  on  life  and  property  unless 
this  work  is  authorized  to  contlnvie. 

Hoping  to  get  favorable  action  from  you  on 
this  matter. 

Youra  truly, 

George  Tarr, 
Business  Representative. 

Laborers  Local,  No.  1082. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  14, 1958. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Senate  Building.  Wasliington,  D.  C: 
Request  you  do  all  possible  to  move  Sen- 
ate bill  3686  from  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  is  authority  to  continue  flood- 
control  projects  now  shut  down.  People 
are  out  of  work  because  of  lack  of  authority  to 
proceed.  In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  district 
five  bridges  are  out  and  property  and  trans- 
portation are  in  extreme  danger  unless  thii 
work  continues. 

William  Sidul, 
Secretary-Treasurer.      Lou      An(ie!e.i 
County   District   Council   o/   Car- 
pentera. 

I-01   ANort.M,  Calif,   May   14,  1968. 
ITun.  TiioMAit  II.   Ki'cMRL, 

UnttrU  Slulri  Urnatur,  Btatt  of  Cali- 
foruiu,      S)-naie.       0/J\v»      Ouildtnff. 
Wanlitnfftun,  D  C  : 
ne(|ti<«Ni    yrdi    i)  I    vyfrylhing    powoltjfn    to 
niovo    HetMitn    t^iii    :i(',HH    Jrnrn    Munnto    I'uUUu 
Works  Comnii'irit  wuli  u  "do  pass"  rcri^ti- 
inunUdtlod  ,111(1   u»«  ail  piotMlblo  innueiice  u>- 
w«rd  pNttDiiic   111    tli«*  Mem. Id,     Promdrnt   In- 
dicates   approval    or    iiinliorizuiion    to    con- 
tinue ftood-coiitrol   projects  including  work 
III  CuUfornia.     Now  shut  down.     Our  peo- 
ple are  unemployed  iicc(niiit  luck  of  author- 
ity  to  proceed.      Bridges  are  out  m   Ixjs  An- 
geles   area       Property  and   transportation   in 
extreme  diinger. 

GEoncr   E    OBrifn, 

Busincus    Manager. 
Local   Union,  No.  11,  lUEW. 

Los  ANorLEs,  CALir.,  May  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Duildtng. 

Washington,  D.  C.: 
Von  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  dire 
iioed  to  have  Senate  bill  3686  made  law. 
Until  this  Is  done  much  public  works  In  our 
Slate  and  Immediate  area  In  particular  is 
suspended,  creating  property  and  trafflc 
hazards  and  delays.     Five  bridges  are  out  of 


operation  !n  the  S»n  Gabriel  Valley  area. 
Will  you  please  devote  your  particxilur  skills 
In  an  all  out  edort  to  have  this  bill  released 
from  Public  Works  Committees  with  a  "do 
pass"  recommendation  and  then  on  through 
to  Presidential  signature?  We  need  the  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  the  employment  they  will 
provide. 

J.   J.    Chrtstiaw, 
Secretary.  Los  Angeles  Building 

and  Construction  Trades. 


Fi.  Monte,  Calif  ,  May  14.  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  respectfully  request  yoti  to  do  all  you 
can  to  move  bill  S.  3686  from  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  with-  a  do-pass  reccjin- 
mendatlon  and  exercise  all  your  pnawers  In 
having  It  pass  the  House  and  Senate  rince 
it  appears  the  President  will  approve  of  this 
authorization  t<->  continue  flood-control  proj- 
ects which  will  Include  work  in  California 
Just  started  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  shut  down.  Our  people  are  again  out 
of  work  due  to  lack  of  authority  of  the  con- 
tractors to  proceed  with  the  work  due  to  the 
lack  of  funds.  In  addition,  five  bridges  are 
out  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  area  and  prop- 
erty and  transportation  are  In  extreme  dan- 
ger unless  this  work  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue and  funds  made  nvailaljle.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  speedy  action  be  taken  at  once. 
Conditions  extremely  acute  and  hazuxdous. 
Respectfully, 

William  C  Willis.  Jr., 
Vice  President.  International  Union 
of     Operating     Engineers,     Local 
Union  No.  12. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Afoy  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 

Senate  Office  Building^ 
Washington,  D.  C.f 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Central  Labor 
Council  urgently  requests  you  to  give  full 
support  In  obtaining  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation on  Senate  bill  3686  from  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  per- 
mit flood-control  projects  In  California  to  be 
reopened  and  would  make  it  possible  to  con- 
struct nve  bridges  wljich  are  out  In  Los 
Angeles  area  which  presnits  an  extreme  dan- 
ger to  property  and  iruiinportatUjn. 

W   J   Bashutt, 
Secretary,  Lou  Angrlet  County  Cen- 
tral  Labor  Council. 

rA^AWXA,  Calif,,  May  13,  lOSI. 
Senstrrr  Thomam  Kucmsl, 

Waiihingtiin,  t).  C: 

RrquestliiK  thnl  yon  do  nil  that  yoti  enn 
to  move  H«-nat«t  bill  30»'J  from  the  Menate 
Public  Work*  CoinmiiKo  with  n  do  piu* 
rrr  iriiinendutioii  mid  do  rvpryttiinK  in  your 
povnT  In  hnviiiK  It  piisurd  In  ih«<  Houti-  mid 
H<iiiiio  binco  It  Sffm*  that  the  Prenldcnt 
Would  approve  the  HUtliuri/ution  to  continue 
fl  KKl  roiitrol  projects  wlilch  will  include 
Work  in  Californlii  which  Is  now  »hut  d<jwu 
and  our  people  are  out  <jf  work  due  to  the 
lack  of  authority  to  proceed  with  these 
projects.  In  addition  there  are  five  bridges 
out  In  the  San  Oabrlel  Valley  and  property 
and  transportation  are  in  extreme  danger 
unless   this   work  Is   authorized   to   continue. 

Ed  J.  EowARDiv, 

Secretary,  Cement  Masons  Local  Nu.  023. 

Los  AvcrLFs.  CALir  ,  May  15,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Thoma.'*  H    Kuchel, 
Senatr  Office  Building, 
Waihington,  D.  C: 
Rerpcctfully  urge  you  use  your  Influence 
to    move    Senate    bill    8.    3086    from    Senate 
Public  Works   Committee   with  do   pass  rec- 
ommendation   and    use    all    your    power    iu 


having  It  pass  the  House  and  Senate  to 
continue  flood-control  projects  which  will 
include  work  In  California  which  is  now 
shut  down  and  our  people  are  out  of  work 
due  to  lack  of  authority  to  proceed.  Five 
bridges  are  ovit  In  Los  Ant^eles  and  property 
and  life  are  in  extreme  danger  unless  this 
work  Is  authorized  to  continue.  In  addi- 
tion, this  is  very  essential  as  It  will  provide 
work  for  the  great  number  of  unemployed 
at  the  present  time. 

Southern  Caufornia  District  Council 
OF  Laborers. 

H.  C.  RoHRBACK,  Secretary  Treasurer, 

Los  Ancetes.  Calif  ,  May  14,  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Washington .  D.  C: 
We  urgently  request  that  you  do  all  you 
can  to  move  S.  3886  from  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  with  a  do  pass  recom- 
mendation and  exercise  all  your  power  In 
having  It  pass  the  House  and  Senate.  Since 
it  seems  the  President  will  approve  this  au- 
thorization to  continue  flood-control  proj- 
ects wh.ch  will  include  work  in  California 
which  Is  now  shut  down.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work  due  to  lack  of  authority 
to  proceed.  In  addition,  several  bridges  are 
damaged  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  due  to  re- 
cent rains  and  property  and  transportation 
are  In  extreme  danger  unless  this  work  Is 
authorized  to  continue. 

Cement  Masons  Local  No.  627. 

Los  Ancelfs.  Calif  ,  May  14.  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C  • 
Representing  several  thousand  vitally  in- 
terested construction  workers  respectfully 
request  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to 
move  bill  S  3G86  from  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  with  a  do  pass  recommendation 
and  use  all  your  power  in  having  It  pass  the 
House  and  Senate  flotxl  control,  river,  and 
other  construction  Jobs  are  shut  down  In 
California  due  to  lack  of  authority  to  pro- 
ceed resuUlnt;  In  thou.sands  out  of  work, 

E   E   Mft/.inoek, 
Secretary.     Building     Material     and 
Dump  Truck  Driiera  Local,  420 

B  *i  DwiN  Park  ,  Calif  .  May  15,  1051. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Washington.  D  C 
The  work  on  th»'  Bg  Dnlfnn  wn»h  In  the 
city  of  Baldwin  Park  whu  h  has  stopped  In 
the  very  vHhI  flood  control  project  mid  mu«t 
be  permitted  to  rontinuf  uiiliitrrruplrd, 
y  iMT  bnUites  In  thm  niy  Mime  ttrm  out. 
Heavy  trnmc  Is  umru;  too  hii«rtrdous  detours, 
»<  hool  kids  lire  Uk.nu  trmpornry  f<x;i  brid((es 
v*l)i('li  lire  uiinafr  This  city  is  romplel^-jy 
wiilioiit  druiiiage  from  the  mountulns  on  the 
north  mid  i»n  unsensonul  rain  of  nriy  pro- 
portions from  ',,  Inch  Hnd  up  would  cause 
property  diimiige  which  cannot  be  emimated, 
and  possible  loss  of  life.  We  beg  of  yoii.  our 
elected  representatives  In  Washington,  do 
not  let  till*  steppage  continue 

Ed  HTWUfMn. 

Councilman.  City  oj  Balduin  Park. 

Bat  nv^TN  Park,  Calif  ,  May  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Tho.mas  H    Kuc  hel, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  city  of  Baldwin 
Park  have  your  help  In  getting  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  finish  the  already 
started  flood-control  work  Now  many  main 
streets  are  closed.  One  main  thoroughfare 
Is  entirely  closed  and  two  others  have  haz- 
ardous tramc  detours.  One-half  Inch  of  rain 
could  cause  loss  of  life  and  great  properly 
damage. 

Baldwin  Park  Chambri  or  Commi 
Harvet   T.  Parker,  Pre:,. dent. 
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Los  Anceles,  Calif.,  May  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dhah  Sib:  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  held  May  14,  1958, 
Uie  following  resolution   was  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  has  heretofore  and  now 
ex'.ft-s  extreme  flood  haz.ird  within  the  area 
embraced  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  drain- 
age area  project;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  22  years  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for,  and  the 
c;jrps  Of  Engineers  of  the  United  Slates  Army 
has  ui^dertaken  and  constructed,  various 
umta  included  In  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project;  and 

"Whereas  all  authorization  for  expendl- 
true  of  Federal  funds  In  the  Ixjs  Angeles 
County  drainage  project  has  been,  or  will 
prior  to  July  1,  1958,  be  exhausted;  and 

"Whereas  funds  have  heretofore  been  ap- 
propriated In  the  flrcal  year  1P58  and  bud- 
geted for  fiscal  year  1969.  but  cannot  be  ex- 
jjended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  until  Con- 
gress 60  authorizes,  a. id 

"Whereas  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
jrress  to  take  appropriate  action  will  virtually 
bring  to  a  halt  all  flood  control  construction 
on  the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area 
project   as   of  Jvily    1.    lOHB:    and 

"Whereas  such  action  will  cr;ure  the  ces- 
sation of  work  on  Important  flood  control 
projects  throughout  the  Lce  Angeles  County 
drainage  area,  several  of  which  are  In,  or 
vitally  affect  the  city  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
"Whereas  such  cessation  of  work  will  In- 
crease existing  flood  h.izard  and  have  grave 
effect  upon  the  economic  conditions  In  the 
southern  California  area,  eFpeclally  as  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  the  mnny  In- 
volved In  the  carrying  out  of  the  drainage 
project :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  Ojuncll  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  respectfully  recommends  and 
requests  that  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
Immediately  take  such  action  ns  may  be  re- 
quired to  effect  the  enactment  of  such  emer- 
gency legislation  as  may  be  nccescary  to  al- 
low the  uninterrupted  continuation  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  of 
the  construction  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage   area   project;    be    It   further 

'Kesolved,  That  the  city  clerk  be  directed 
to  traiismlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Senators  representing  the  Btate  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Members  of  the  H  >use  of 
Representatives  from  the  county  of  Lot 
Angeles." 

Hctpcctf  ully  vours, 

Waltli  C  rrrnsow 

City  Clerk. 

Ixi*  Awori.rs,  Caltf  ,  April  20.  1058. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  L' s  Angeles 
County  tUxKl  Control  district  met  In  regular 
••hsion.  Present  Hupervlsors  BurUm  W. 
Chivce,  ch.tlrman  presiding,  Kenneth  Hnhn. 
John  Anson  Ford,  and  Warren  M  Dorn;  and 
Harold  J  Oslljr,  clerk,  by  Oordoa  T.  Nesvlg, 
deputy  clerk. 

In  re  flood  control  Resolution  calling  on 
all  Congressional  Representatives  of  Los  An- 
geles County  to  Uke  such  action  as  may  be 
re<iuired  to  effect  enactment  of  necctsary 
legislation  needed  to  continue  Federal  flood 
control  work  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and 
related  order. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Ford,  unani- 
mously carried  (Supervisor  Hahn  being  tem- 
porarily absent!.  It  is  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing retolutlon  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  after  Investigation  and  recommenda- 
tion thereof  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  by  th"  Board  of 
P^^lvers  and  Harbors,  has  approved  and 
adopted  a  program  for  the  construction  of 
various   flood  control   projects   whUh   arc   of 


Interest    and   benefit    to    the    entire    Nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  Federal  law  required  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  construction  of  portions  or  units 
of  approved  projects;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  22  years  Con- 
grets  has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
for  and  Uie  United  States  by  and  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  part  of  such 
program  has  undertaken  and  constructed 
various  units  of  that  ce-taln  project  within 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  which  is  known 
as  the  LoB  Angeles  County  drainage  area 
project;  and 

"Whereas  all  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion of  funds  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project  has  been  or  will  prior 
to  July  1.  1968.  be  exhausted;  and 

"Whereas  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
In  fiscal  1958  and  budgeted  for  fiscal  1959 
cannot  be  expended  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers until  said  authorization  is  correspond- 
ingly Increased;   and 

"Whereas  this  board  has  been  advised  that 
a  similar  situation  exists  as  to  construction 
of  some  other  approved  flood  control  pro- 
jects: and 

"Whereas  there  has  heretofore  and  now 
exists  an  extreme  flood  hazard  within  the 
area  which  will  be  protected  by  the  Los  An- 
geles  County   drainage    area   project;    and 

"Whereas  the  needs  of  the  area  being  and 
to  be  protected  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project  are  yet  increasing  due 
to  the  vast  and  continuing  development  of 
said  area:  and 

"Whereas  l;«;klng  appropriate  leglslatU-e 
authorization  virtually  all  flood  control  con- 
struction by  the  Ccrps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drain.':ge  area  project  will  cease  as  of  July 
1,   1958;   and 

"Whereas  such  termination  will  not  only 
allow  continuation,  but  in  some  cases  will 
Increase  the  existing  extreme  flood  hazard 
and  will  also  have  grave  effects  upon  the 
economic  situation  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area,  especially  as  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  many  Involved  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  drainage  area  project  during 
a  period  of  recession:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Lot  Angelea  and  ex  officio 
board  of  superviiiorn  of  the  Lou  Angelen 
County  flood  control  dintrict.  That  and  It 
Is  hereby  recommended  and  requested  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  Immediately  take 
such  ariion  as  may  be  required  to  effect 
the  enactment  of  such  emergency  Ifglsln- 
tlon  as  nisy  b9  necessary  to  allow  the  un- 
Interrupied  continuation  by  th"  Corps  of 
Enalnrers  United  Mates  Army  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Xxjs  Angeles  County  drain* 
age  orcn  project;  be  It  further 

'RrsoUed,  TliBt  and  the  clerk  of  this 
board  Is  hereby  directed  %nd  ordered  lu 
transmit  fully  executed  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  California,  Members  of  the  Ifcuse 
of  Representfitlves  from  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  It  is  further  directed  and 
ordered  that  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  flood  control  district  trans- 
mit Copies  of  this  resolution  to  such  persons 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. " 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Los  Angeles 
County  flood  control  district  be,  and  it  Is 
hereby,  authorized  to  submit  copies  of  the 
above  resolution  to  the  cities  concerned  to 
encourage  similar  action  by  them, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Los  Angeles  County  flood  control 
district  on  April  29,  1038.  and  entered  In 
the  minutes  of  said  board. 

HaSOLD  J.  OSTLT. 

County  Clerk. 


Glendale.  Calif..   May  6,  1958. 
Senator  Thomas   H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sns :  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
Resolution  12.910,  passed  by  the  Gleiidale 
City  Council  at  its  regular  meeting  held 
May  1,  1958,  urging  that  you  lend  your  best 
efforts  toward  providing  the  necessary  Fed- 
eral funds  to  enable  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  continue  with  its  construc- 
tion of  naajor  flood-control  projects  :n  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  assigning  a  higher  pri- 
ority and  earlier  date  for  completion  of  the 
Burbank-E;\,stern  drain. 
Respectfully. 

G.  E.  Chapman,  Ctfy  Clerk. 

Resolution  12,910 

Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Glendale.  Calif.,  urging  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress  for  continuation  of  Los 
Aiigeles  County  flood-control  plan,  and 
assignment  of  earlier  priority  to  tlie 
Burbank-Eastern  drain 

Whereas  the  comprehensive  flood-control 
plan  for  Los  Angeles  County,  approved  by 
act  of  Congress  on  June  28,  1938,  and 
amended  from  time  to  time  since  that  date, 
calls  for  annual  appropriations  by  Congress 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  fiood- 
control  projects  contemplated  by  that  plan; 
and 

Whereas  If  the  present  Congress  does  not 
appropriate  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
such  flood-control  projects  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  flood-control 
program  will  be  seriously  disrupted  and 
flood-control  projects  which  are  direly 
needed  because  of  the  explosive  growth  in 
this  area  will  be  delayed;  and 

Whereas  the  rapid  development  of  Impor- 
tant industrial  areas  in  Glendale  requires 
^that  the  Burbank-Eastern  drain  be  built 
sooner  than  presently  scheduled  in  order 
that  the  growth  may  continue:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Glendale,  That  Senators  William  F.  Know- 
land  and  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  and  Congress- 
men H.  Allen  Smith  and  Edcar  W,  Hikstand 
be  urged  to  lend  their  best  efforts  toward: 

1,  Providing  the  necessary  Federal  funds 
to  enable  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  continue  with  its  ccnstructlcjn  ot 
major  flood-control  projects  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  and 

2  Assigning  a  higher  priority  and  earlier 
date  for  complctloti  of  the  Burbank-Eastern 
drain. 

O,  E,  CiiArMAW, 

City  Clerk. 

Baldwin  Pakk,  Calif,  May  B,  1958. 
Senat^^r  Thomas  H    Kucntr, 

Wathington,  D.  C.r 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Baldwin 
Park,  Calif,,  hereby  recommends  and  re- 
quests that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  takes  such  immediate  action  as  may 
be  required  to  effect  emergency  legislation 
to  allow  the  uninterrupted  continuation  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  certain  flood -con- 
trol works  vitally  Important  to  this  city  as 
well  as  other  proJecU  In  the  Los  Angeles 
County  drainage  area.  The  uninterrupted 
improvement  of  Big  Dalton  Wash  units  1 
and  2  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  this  city  and  entire  East  San 
Gabriel  Valley  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Dis- 
continuance of  this  project  due  to  the  lack 
of  appropriate  legislative  authorization  July 
1,  1958,  would  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
the  area  and  create  an  extreme  flood  hazard. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Lynn  H.  Cole,  Mayor. 


M^^ 
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WrsT  CoviKA,  Calif.,  May  15.  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
United   States   Senate, 

Wa.ihington.  D.  C, 
Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  On  May  14,  the 
city  of  West  Covlna  forwarded  you  a  copy 
of  Resolution  1346  pertaining  to  a  serious 
drainage  problem  that  Is  now  being  financed 
by  Federal  funds.  This  Is  known  as  the  Big 
Dalton  Wash  project  No.  1  and  No.  2.  It 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  this  project 
was  to  continue  vintll  the  end  of  June  1958. 
We  have  now  been  advised,  by  reliable 
sources,  that  this  project  terminated  as  of 
May  1958. 

The  city  of  West  Covlna  and  other  cities 
In  our  vicinity  need  this  flood  protection, 
and  we  urge  you  to  see  If  additional  appro- 
priations can  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  project.  We  would  appre- 
ciate written  communication  from  your  of- 
fice as  to  the  status  of  this  project. 

Tour    sincere    Interest    In    our    problem 
greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

George  Aiassa, 

Ctty  Manager. 


Is 


City  or  Gi.endoha. 
Glendnra.   Calif.,  May  14.  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  H  Kitchel, 

Anaheim,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  certified  copy 
Of  resolution  1562  of  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Glendora.  pas.sed  on  May  6.  1958.  relating 
to  the  need  for  additional  authorization  by 
Congress  for  the  Los  Angeles  River  Basin. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  R.  Baiotto. 

City  Clerk. 

City  or  La  Verne. 

La  Verne,  Calif.,  May  8.  1958. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To:  The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Document:  City  of  La  Verne  resolution 
58-39,  regarding  Federal  flood-control  worlc 
In  Los  Angeles  Comity. 

From:  Ruth  S.  Hogan,  city  clerk,  city  of 
La  Verne,  Calif. 

BiTRBANK.  Calif.,  May  8,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H    Kiuhel. 

The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a 
fully  executed  copy  of  city  of  Burbank  Reso- 
lution 11.5-19  petitioning  the  Contcress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  emergency 
legislation  as  may  be  required  to  provide 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  construction 
of  the  Urta  Angeles  County  drainage  area 
project  of  vital  Importance  to  the  city  of 
Burbank. 

This  re.solutlon  was  pa.ssed  and  adopted  by 
the    Council    of    the    city    of    Burbank    la 
regular  session  on  May  6.   1958. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Naomi  G.  Putnam,  City  Clerk. 

City  or  El  Monte, 
Kl  Monte,  Calif.,  May  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Thoma.s  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Enclosed  please 
find  copy  of  Resolution  2151,  entitled  "A 
resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
El  Monte,  Calif.,  requesting  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  relative  to  allocation  of  funds 
for  flood-control  purposes."  urging  your 
kind  consideration  to  the  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ruth  Bruton. 

City  Clerk. 


OrricE  or  the  City  Clerk, 

Pomona,  Calif..  May  7.  1958. 
Hon.  Thoma.s  Kuchel. 

United  States  Senate  Office, 

Wa'ihington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  Is  Resolution  5685  of 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Pomona  request- 
ing continuation  of  Federal  aid  In  the  Los 
Angeles  County  flood  control  prf>grani.  We 
trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  support  the 
Intent  of  this  resolution. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  consldera- 
tlfjn  In  thl.s  and  other  matters  concerning  the 
city  of  Pomona  and  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L  B  Thoma.s. 

City  Clerk. 


pur- 


CiTY  OF  Arcadia. 

May  6.  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  H  Kuchel, 
Senate  Post  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Senator  Kuchel:  You  will  find  en- 
Closed  herewith  ceruned  copy  of  City  of  Ar- 
cadia Resolution  3013.  in  which  this  city 
requests  Congress  to  take  action  relative  to 
allocation  of  funds  for  flood  control 
poses. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  and 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  aa  may 
be  necessary  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  city  council. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Christine  Van  Maanen. 

City  Clerk. 

City  or  San  Fernando. 
San  Fernando,  Calif..  May  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
United  States  Srnator, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
DrAR  Senator  Kucmxi'On  Jlay  5,  1958,  the 
San  Fernando  City  Council  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 2978  recommending  and  requesting  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  immediately  take 
such  action  as  may  be  required  to  effect  the 
enactment  of  such  emergency  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  of  the  construction  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area  project 
which  is  of  vital  Importance  to  this  area. 

We   are   enclosing  a  certltled  copy   of   the 
resolution   herewith   and   urge   that   you  give 
it  your  serious  consideration  and  support. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Lj:ila  Edwards. 

City  Clerk, 

Resolution  2978 
Resolution  calling  on  all  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives of  Los  Anpelcs  County  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  required  to  eftect 
enactment  of  necessary  legislation  needed 
to  continue  Federal  flood-control  work  In 
the  Los  Ani^eles   area 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
after  Investigation  and  recommendation 
thereof  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  has  approved  and  adopt- 
ed a  program  for  the  construction  of  various 
flood-control  projects  which  are  of  Interest 
and   benefit   to  the  entire  Nation;   and 

Whereas  Federal  law  required  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  construction  of  portions  or 
units  of  approved   projects:    and 

Whereas  during  the  past  22  years  Congrefs 
has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for 
and  the  United  States  by  and  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  psu-t  of  such  program 
has  undertaken  and  constructed  various 
units  of  that  certain  project  within  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  which  Is  known  as  the 
Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area  project- 
and 


Whereas  all  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion of  lunds  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project  has  been,  or  will,  prior 
to  July   1.   1958.  be  exhausted;   and 

Whereas  funds  heretofore  appropriated  In 
the  ft.';cal  1958  and  budgeted  for  fiscal  1959 
cannot  be  expended  by  the  Ct)rp8  of  Engi- 
neers until  said  authorization  is  correspond- 
ingly Increased;   and 

Whereas  this  council  has  been  advised  that 
a  similar  situation  exists  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  some  other  approved  Hood -control 
projects;    and 

Whereas  there  has  heretofore  and  now  ex- 
ists an  extreme  fl(HKl  hazard  within  the  area 
which  will  be  protected  by  the  Ixjs  Angeles 
County  drainage  area  project;  and 

Whereas  the  nee<la  of  the  area  being  and 
to  l>e  protected  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project  are  yet  lncrea.slng 
due  to  the  vast  and  continuing  development 
of  said  area;  and 

Whereas  lacking  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thorization virtually  all  flood-control  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  on  the  Lf>8  Angeles  County 
drainage  area  project  will  cease  as  of  July 
1.  1058.  and 

Whereas  such  termination  will  not  only 
allow  continuation,  but  In  some  cases  will 
increase  the  existing  extreme  flood  hazard 
and  will  also  have  grave  effects  ujxjn  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  southern  California 
area,  especially  as  relates  to  the  employment 
of  the  many  Involved  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  drainage  area  project  during  a  period 
of  recession:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
San  Fernando.  Calif  ,  That  and  11  Is  hereby 
recommended  and  requested  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  CongreK-s  immediately  take  such  ac- 
tion as  ma>  be  required  to  effect  the  enact- 
ment of  such  emergency  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army,  of  the  construction  of  the  Lo« 
Angeles  County  drainage  area  project;  be  it 
further 

Rrsolied.  That  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected and  ordered  to  transnut  fully  exe- 
cuted copies  of  tills  resolution  to  the  Sena- 
tors representing  the  State  of  California. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  antl  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
further  directed  and  ordered  that  the  city 
administrative  officer  of  the  city  of  San 
Fernando  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Adopted   thU  5th   day  of   May    1958. 
WiLLARo    L.    Caoss. 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Leila    Edwards. 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  San  Fernando. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prpsidcnt.  the  most 
Vital  Single  function  in  .self-qovernin'^ 
society  is  the  election  of  public  officials. 
Unless  the  will  of  the  ix>ople  can  be  man- 
ifested in  the  election  of  officials  by  pub- 
lic choice  and  by  popular  choice,  there 
can  be  no  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Unless 
this  elective  process  is  surrounded  bv  ef- 
fective safeguards,  there  can  be  no  real 
assurance  that  the  will  of  the  electorate 
will  prevail. 

The  country  has  thrown  safegruards 
around  the  castmf,'  of  ballots,  the  count- 
ing of  ballots,  and  tlie  secrecy  of  bal- 
loting. The  country  has  modified  its 
method  of  counting  ballots  and  casting 
ballots  in  accordance  with  modern  tech- 
nological progre.ss.  Voting  machines  are 
now  used  widely  in  the  United  States. 
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The  country  has  not,  however.  throwTi 
proper  safeguards  aroimd  financial  in- 
fluence in  Federal  elections.  It  has  not 
thrown  proF>er  and  adequate  safeguards 
around  the  Influence  of  money  in 
politics.  Money  is  the  root  of  much 
political  evil. 

As  early  as  1870.  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  mandate.  Congiess  un- 
dertook to  pass  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  outlaw  fraudulent  and  corrupt 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  Federal 
elections. 

Then,  in  1907,  Congress  passed  the  .so- 
called  Tillman  Act.  wliich  prohibited  the 
making  of  contributions  in  connection 
with  P'ederal  elections,  by  national  banks 
and  corporations. 

In  1910 — for  the  first  time— lnt<>rstate 
pohtical  committees  were  required  to  re- 
port campaign  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures and  to  identify  the  source  of  all 
contributions  in  excess  of  $100.  From 
time  to  time,  amendments  were  made  to 
the  1910  law. 

Then,  in  1925.  Congress  enacted  what 
currently  is  known  as  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  which  continues  to  form  the 
basis  of  existing  law  dealing  with  the 
financial  aspects  of  Federal  elections. 

Since  1925,  the  costs  of  campaigns 
have  mushroomed.  The  practices  of 
vested  interests  have  become  a  threat 
to  popular  government.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  to  correct  major  de- 
flciences  in  the  law.  There  has  been 
widespread  public  concern  over  the 
threat  to  the  processes  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, arising  from  the  improper  in- 
fluence of  money  in  elections. 

Only  today  we  see  another  manifes- 
tation of  this  V  idespread  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  1  his  afternoon  there 
was  a  public  announcement  of  an  effort 
by  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
through  advertising  in  which  the  Adver- 
tising Council  will  participate,  to  solicit 
public  contributions  to  political  parties. 
This  effort  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
chairmen  of  both  major  national  polit- 
ical committees.  Mr.  Paul  Butler  and 
Mr.  Meade  Alcorn;  and  it  also  has  the 
endorsement  of  Pre.-.ident  Eisenhower, 
according  to  a  mimeofiraphed  copy  of  a 
letter  which  bears  the  President  s  name. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  letter,  which 
purportedly  was  written  by  President 
Ei.senhower,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
was.     Tlie  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House,  May  12,  1958. 
Mr,  John  C  Cornelims. 

President,  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. Ncii-  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr  Cornelm's:  It  was  good  to  learn 
of  the  program  to  broaden  the  ba.se  of  public 
participation  in  the  polltlcil  life  of  the 
Nation.  I  l)elieve  this  is  a  healthy  move  In 
the  right  direction. 

As  our  citizens  Invest  money  and  effort  In 
the  political  party  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  of  their  choice,  they  will  become 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  great  decisions 
of  our  time.  It  then  follows  that  they  will 
be  more  eager  to  learn  the  facts  and  more 
Willing  to  exert  their  full  Influence  as  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Congratulations  to  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  and  to  the  Advertising  Council 
for  undertaking  this  splendid  educational 
program. 

Sincerely, 

DwicHT  Eisenhower. 


Mr.  President,  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend an  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of 
political  contributions.  That  can  be 
beneficial.  But  if  conducted  unwisely, 
it  could  also  have  harmful  effects. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  and  I 
should  like  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
one  sentence  to  be  foimd  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  as  follows: 

As  ovir  citizens  Invest  money  and  effort 
in  the  political  party  and  In  the  campaigns 
of  candidates  of  tiielr  choice,  they  will  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  in  the  great 
decisions  of  our  time. 

I  should  hke  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  clauses  of  that  sentence,  so  as  to 
make  it  read  as  follows: 

"As  our  citizens  become  more  deeply 
Involved  in  the  great  decisions  of  our 
time"  they  will  invest  more  freely,  per- 
haps, "in  the  political  party  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  candidates  of  their 
choice." 

I  point  out  that  part  of  that  sen- 
tence, as  I  have  just  now  stated  it,  is 
not  a  direct  quotation  from  the  sentence 
used  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  clau.se,  "they  will 
invest  more  freely,  perhaps,  'in  the  po- 
litical party  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  of  their  choice'."  describes 
a  practice  in  which  lies  the  evil  of  money 
in  politics.  As  people  "become  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  great  decisions 
of  our  time."  as  vested  interests  become 
more  deeply  involved — as  they  surely  are 
more  deeply  involved — in  the  great  is- 
sues of  our  time,  the  record  shows  they 
have  contributed  more  and  more  heavily 
to  political  campaigns. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  campaign 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation 
might  be  conducted  unwi.sely.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  two  sample  advertise- 
ments which  were  released  this  after- 
noon. One  of  them  purports  to  be  a 
statement  by  a  machinist.  Over  the 
statement  which  is  attributed  to  him, 
there  is  a  picture  which  shows  him  hold- 
ing a  check  for  $1  made  payable  to 
"my  political  party."  and  tlien  he  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  think  my  dollar  is  as  Important  as  my 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  It.  No 
dollar  is  as  important  to  any  American 
as  is  his  franchise. 

There  is  another  proposed  advertise- 
ment; this  one  contains  a  picture  of  a 
lady.  The  advertisement  indicates  that 
she  is  saying.  "I  am  a  farmer's  wife." 
She,  too.  is  shown  holding  a  check  in 
the  amoimt  of  $1.  made  payable  to  "my 
political  party."  Then  she  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Tou  have  got  to  pay  your  way  to  have 
your  say. 

Mr.  President,  that  ought  not  be  true. 
All  men  and  women  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  in  the  United  States  have  an 
equal  say  in  the  ballot  box.  whether 
they  have  $1  or  whether  they  have  $1 
million. 

I  read  further  from  the  ad: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dollar  can  some- 
times be  as  important  as  my  vote. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  different 
matter.    Cue  dollar  may  not  be  as  im- 


portant as  a  vote.  It  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  dollars  with  which  to  conduct 
propaganda  campaigns  in  newspaper 
ads,  on  television,  on  radio,  or  on  bill- 
boards that  gives  cause  for  concern.  It 
is  the  concentration  of  dollars  that 
serves  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Those  who  contribute  $1 
are  not  guilty  of  pei-petrating  this  cor- 
rupt practice;  but  as  persons  become 
more  involved  in  the  great  decisions  of 
our  times,  they  tend,  as  I  have  said,  to 
contribute  more. 

Despite  this  threat  to  our  republican 
form  of  government,  we  have  seen  no 
adequate  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
enactment  of  no  adequate  law,  in  33 
years. 

Mr.  President  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  today  undertakes  to  police  Fed- 
eral elections  by  imjjosing  upon  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  limita- 
tions ur>on  campaign  exr>enditures  that 
may  legally  be  made,  and  upon  individ- 
uals a  limit  upon  the  amount  they  may 
contribute  for  political  purposes.  Yet, 
an  investigation  conducted  by  a  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  then  the  chair- 
man, revealed  political  contributions,  of 
record,  by  one  citizen  in  the  amount  of 
$73,000. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  con- 
tribution of  the  farmer's  wife  or  that 
of  the  machinist  who  contributes  $1? 
When  we  consider  that  those  with  fut 
pocketbooks  can  contribute  today  with- 
out limit,  then  the  sentiment  in  this 
advertisement  takes  on  meaning:  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  dollar  can  sometimes 
be  as  important  as  my  vote." 

In  addition,  the  large  numbers  of  dol- 
lars of  those  with  extremely  fat  r>ocket- 
books  usually  count  far  more  heavily 
than  do  the  votes  or  the  dollars  of  farm- 
ers' wives  or  machinists.  Therein  lies 
the  danger  to  our  system  of  the  use  of 
money  in  politics.  It  is  commendable, 
I  say,  to  solicit  small  contributions  by 
thousands  and  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens. I  do  not  think  it  is  wise,  how- 
ever, to  advertise  such  sentiments  as  I 
have  read  from  the  proposed  advertise- 
ments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  best  and  most 
complete  disclosure  of  what  goes  on  in 
camoaigns  in  the  way  of  contributions 
resulted  from  the  work  of  the  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  in  his  very 
searching  investigation  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures during  the  last  presidential 
campaign.  The  investigation  certainly 
showed  the  crying  need  for  legislation 
to  modernize  and  to  bring  about  a  real- 
istic and  enforceable  limit  of  campaign 
contributions,  as  well  as  an  effective  re- 
quirement for  their  reporting.  I  re- 
member well  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator introduced  a  very  important  bill 
designed  to  achieve  this  objective.  May 
I  ask  at  this  time  what  has  happened  to 
the  proposed  legislation  the  distin- 
guished Senator  introduced  immediately 
after  he  filed  his  report?  He  not  only 
disclosed  what  went  on  in  the  campaign, 
but  he  sought  to  have  corrective  legisla- 
tion enacted  early  in  the  session,  as  I 
recall. 
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Mr.  GORE.  First  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  his  generous  compli- 
ment. The  investigation  was  not  a 
pleasant  task,  but  it  was  one  which  was 
conducted  assiduously  by  a  competent 
staff.  For  the  first  time  a  public  record 
was  made  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
money  spent  in  an  American  election. 
The  subcommittee  report  is,  I  believe, 
the  largest  committee  report  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  ever  printed. 
There  is  cataloged  in  that  report,  not 
one  dollar  contributions  made  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  machinists,  not  one  dol- 
lar contributions  made  by  10,000  farm- 
ers' wives;  but  there  is  cataloged  in  that 
report  $33  million  in  contributions — 
who  gave,  who  got  it.  what  was  done 
with  it,  how  much  of  it  was  spent  for 
television,  how  much  of  it  was  spent  for 
advertising  in  newspapers,  how  much  of 
it  was  spent  on  radio,  how  mucii  of  it 
was  spent  on  b  llboards.  and  how  much 
of  it  was  spent  for  other  items. 

Furthermore,  there  is  cataloged  in 
that  report  the  principal  contributors  of 
whom  we  could  learn.     I  have  never  as- 

f  erted  that  this  is  a  complete  report.  It 
ir.,  however,  a  report  which  completely 
discloses  the  facts  which  the  Senate  sub- 
committee could  loarn. 

It  is  my  view  that  there  were  many 
times  as  much  money  spent  in  the  1956 
campaign  as  this  committee  report  dis- 
closes. Yet  it  discloses  expenditures  of 
$33  million. 

Again  I  commend  the  effort  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  to 
broaden  the  ba^e  of  political  contribu- 
tions, but  I  would  not  want  that  effort 
to  excuse  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  under  effec- 
tive legal  surveillance  campaign  expend- 
itures and  campaign  contributions. 

Already  I  hear  rumors  of  huge  "slush 
funds'  in  the  making  for  the  elections 
of  1958.  People  arc  indeed  "deeply  in- 
volved" in  the  great  issues  of  our  times. 
I  want  to  see  more  people  contribute 
s.Tnall  amounts,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  it  impo.ssible  for  one  family  to 
cimtribute  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. I  should  like  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  corporations  to  contribute  di- 
rectly to  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.     MONRGNEY.       Mr.     President 
^•ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRGNEY.    As  I  recall  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,   the  committee 
was    able    to    report    facts    which    had 
never  been  disclosed  before,  relating  to 
multiple  contributions.  State  by  State. 
The    report    showed    tliat    these    were 
made  for  the  same  ultimate  puroose  of 
electing  a  Presi'lent,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  certain  party  into  control, 
and  these  facts  oroved  conclusively  that 
our    present   antiquated,    obsolete    law, 
uhich    has    never    been    vigorou.sly    en- 
forced,  fails  to  supply   the  need  of  this 
country  for  complete  disclosure  and  for 
accurate  accounting.    In  the  making  of 
contributions     not     only     in      various 
States,  as  I  recall  the  report  of  the  dis- 
tinguished    Senators     committee,     but 
also  in  the  making  of  contributions  to 
"shadow"   pohtical   organizations,    pres- 
ent   limitations    on    such    contributions 
were     evaded     In     many     ways.       One 
method  was  by  the  setting  up  of  a  half- 


dozen  separate  committees  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  same  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  ostensibly  independent  citi- 
zens committees  for  the  election  of  the 
same  individual.  All  of  the  committees 
had  different  titles,  but  it  was  possible 
legally  to  evade  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
by  dividing  large  contributions  among 
them.  Only  by  investigation,  and  dis- 
closures such  as  those  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  was  thi.s  mat- 
ter brought  to  public  attention.  Then 
the  bill  to  prev>?nt  that  type  of  evasion 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  with  conviction  that 
the  country  might  be  better  off  with- 
out any  law  at  all  on  the  subject  than 
it  is  with  the  present  law.  The  law  is 
wholly  inadequate,  utterly  unrealistic, 
and  completely  ineffective. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  under  the 
present  law.  one  man.  if  he  had  tfie 
amount  and  the  desire,  could  have 
legally  contributed  every  dollar  of  the 
$33  million  accounted  for  in  this  report. 
Yet  the  Congress  has  failed  to  take 
remedial  action. 

The  Senator  asked  me  what  happened 
to  the  bill  I  introduced.  That  particular 
bill  is  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred.  I  want 
to  say.  however,  that  the  Committee  en 
Rules  and  Administration  soon  there- 
after reported  a  bill,  which  was  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  HenningsI.  The  bill  wa.s  not 
as  strong  as  the  bill  which  I  introduced, 
but  it  has  merit.  Senators  will  find  the 
bill  on  the  calendar.  The  bill  has  been 
on  the  calendar  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  nearlj'  a  year,  but  wo  have 
not  yet  voted  on  it.  I  hope  we  will  take 
the  bill  up  for  consideration,  and  I  unie 
the  Senate  to  give  consideration  to  this 
threat  to  popular  government,  to  this 
threat  to  the  people's  right  to  be  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny,  to  this 
threat  of  the  moneyed  interests  to  usurp 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  present  act  seeks,  by  requirinii 
that  certain  reports  be  filed,  to  brin.- 
about  public  di.s<:Iosures  of  campaigii 
contributions  and  expenditures,  thus,  in 
theory,  exposing  Lo  public  view  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  conduct  of  a  political 
campaign  is  influenced  by  money. 

The    underlying    philosophy    of    the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  sound  when 
the  act  was  enacted,  and  it  is  .sound  to- 
day.    The    law,    however,    suffers    from 
serious  defects   which,   as   I   have  said, 
render    it    completely    ineffective.     The 
limitations    on    contributions    and    ex- 
penditures, as  set  forth  in  existing  law. 
are  completely  unrealistic.     The  maxi- 
mu.Ti    permi.ssible    campaign     expendi- 
tures  specified   for  candidates  for  the 
House   of   Representatives   and    for    the 
Senate,  set   at   1925   levels,   do   not  take 
into   account    the  co.'^t   of   campaigning 
under   modern    conditions.    These    ex- 
penditure   ceilint'.s    apjilicable    to    Con- 
gres.sional  candidates  are  so  worded  as 
to  include  only  those  expenditures  made 
by    the   candidate    personally    or    by    a 
committee    acting    under    his    personal 
and   direct   .supervision.     These   ceilings 
can  be  and  mvariably  are  circumvented 
by  the  simple  process  of  setting  up  an 


additional  committee  about  which  the 
candidate  Ls  assumed  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge, as  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr  Monroney  1  has  stated. 
This  leads  to  the  ridiculous  fiction  that 
a  candidate  has  no  legal  knowledge  of  a 
television  program  on  winch  he  himself 
appears. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa had  the  unpleasant  task,  as  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  subcommittee,  of  in- 
vestigating two  senatorial  campaign."?. 
I  believe  his  committee  found  that 
under  State  law  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
only  approximately  $2,500  can  be  legally 
expended,  yet  I  tR'lieve  his  committee 
disclosed  the  expenditure  of  .several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  cam- 
paign. Is  that  a  correct  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Tlie  Senator  h 
approximately  correct.  I  think  the  ex- 
penditures ran  up  into  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  .sure  the  ex- 
penditures did  not  reach  the  million- 
dollar  mark. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Yer  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  expenditures  were  at  least 
as  large  as  the  hundreds  of  thou-'^and-s 
of  dollars.  The  State  laws  and  the 
Federal  laws  are  so  drafted  as  not  only 
to  encourage  eva'-ion  but  al.so.  in  many 
ca.ses.  to  prevent  the  candidate  from 
controlling  expenditures.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  candidate  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  additional  cam- 
paign funds,  and  many  of  the  big  money 
rai.sing  operations  are  done  without  the 
candidate's  approval,  becau.se  the  candi- 
date mu."^t  not  know.  If  he  is  going  to 
sign  an  affidavit  with  respect  to  the 
matter. 

The  friend.s  of  the  candidate  know 
about  the  matter,  and  the  candidate 
may  find  after  the  election  is  over  that 
money  went  into  his  campaign  which 
he  would  not  have  p<*rmitted  to  go  into 
his  campaiun.  He  may  sub.sequently 
lenrn  that  money  went  into  the  cam- 
paign from  sources  and  in  amounts  he 
would  have  d'-clined.  Yet  his  friends 
think  it  smart  to  raise  a  large  "slush" 
fund  and  si>end  it  on  behalf  of  the  can- 
didate, sometimes  leaving  the  candidate 
in  tiie  dark  as  to  things  being  done  m 
his  behalf. 

Only  by  authorizing  expenditures  In 
realistic  amounts,  which  mu:^t  be  re- 
ported, can  the  matter  be  controlled. 
It  is  acknowledged  tliat  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising has  increased.  The  inflation- 
ary impact  has  decreased  the  value  of 
the  dollar  limitation  in  the  act  itself 
by  about  one-third.  The  dollar  will 
purchase  about  one-third  of  what  it  pur- 
chased in  World  War  I.  I  think  that 
was  about  the  tune  when  the  present 
limitations  were  set.  Since  then  we 
have  had   about  a   3   for  1   inflation. 

The  limitations  which  were  set  tho.se 
many  years  aso  are  completely  unrealis- 
tic today.  If  Members  of  the  House  of 
Rcpre.sentativcs  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  permitted  to  spend  realistic 
amounts,  the  problem  can  be  worked 
out. 

Today  television  Is  a  necessity.  Tele- 
vision is  a  good  influence  upon  the  vot- 
ers. It  is  good  for  voters  to  be  able  to 
see  the  candidate.    If  the  candidate  puts 
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his  foot  In  his  mouth,  ft  Is  worth  a  lot 
of  money  to  the  public  to  know  that 
candidate  X  puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth 
when  he  comes  before  the  public.  It  Is 
also  good  for  the  public  to  hear  candi- 
dates on  the  radio.  Those  tilings  are 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

Campaign  expendltuies,  per  se,  are 
not  evil,  but  a  public  disclosure  of  the 
amounts  which  people  are  contributing 
V.1II  do  a  great  deal  to  police  against 
the  attempts  to  buy  influence  through 
overgenerous  campaign  contributions  by 
certain  interests  winch  have  axes  to 
trind. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  there  are  no  legal  limits 
on  the  amount  which  a  person  or  an  or- 
ganization can  contribLte  to  political 
campaigns  today. 

There  are  no  legal  limits  to  the 
amounts  which  candidates,  parties,  or 
committees  may  expend  in  a  political 
campaign.  I  mean  that  there  are  no 
effective  limits  on  either  expenditures  or 
campaign  contributions. 

In  1907  the  Congre.ss  enacted  a  law  to 
prohibit  campaign  contnlutions  by  cor- 
porations. Yet  I  have  a  record  showing 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  cannot  prosecute  a 
certain  corporation  whic:i  .spent  more 
than  $9,000  urging  the  election  of  candi- 
dates of  Its  choice  in  the  last  Federal 
election.  The  committee  leport  on  page 
16  relates  that  a  corporation  which  pub- 
lishes the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une— it  may  have  other  interests,  al- 
though I  do  not  so  state  in  any  accusa- 
tive way — bought  a  full  page  adverti.se- 
ment,  before  the  election,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, tiie  Washington  Post,  the  Cincago 
Daily  News,  the  Detroit  F  ee  Press,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  cost  of 
those  advertisemenLs,  as  the  committee 
report  shows  on  pace  17.   a-bs  $9,115. 

The  subcommittee  obtained  details 
with  respect  to  this  efTon  to  influence 
the  election  by  u.sc  of  th?  m'^ney  of  a 
corporation.  The  subcommittee  re- 
quested an  opinion  from  A.ssistant  At- 
torney General  Warren  Clnry  ITI  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  th  s  publication, 
and  on  November  1,  1956,  was  advised 
by  Mr.  Olney  as  follows: 

Dea«  Sfnatoh  GoRr:  This  will  nrJcnnwlPdTe 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  O(tot>er  27,  H!56. 
referring  to  an  advertisement  by  the  Minne- 
npolls  Star  and  Tribune  whl  h  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Pobt  and  Tluies  Htr.Ud.  and 
other  papers. 

The  matter  hns  already  b<>cn  bro\ight  to 
our  attention  from  another  .jource. 

"Ic  did  not  indicate  the  other  source. 

We  immediately  requested  he  FBI  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  under  section  610  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  repulta  of 
which  should  serve  to  assist  ws  in  answering 
the  question  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  In- 
sertion of  the  ftdvertlsemeit  constituted 
political  activity  of  a  corporation. 

Upon  completion  of  our  luvestlpntlon  we 
will  be  In  a  better  position  t>  con.'ilder  your 
request  for  our  views  as  to  the  applicability 
of  sections  302  and  306  of  tie  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practice  Act.  We  wll  communicate 
further  with  you  wbeu  our  investigation  is 
completed. 

Siacerely, 

WAMirTT  Olntt, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  letters  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Apeil  5,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Warren  Oi-ney, 
Assistant   Attorney  General, 
Department  0/  Juatice. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr   Olney:   During  the  course  of  the 
study    of    the    1056    general    election    cam- 
paigns  by   the   Subcommittee  on   Privileges 
and    Elections  of    which    I  was   chairman.   I 
referred  to  your  attention  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  tlie  Minncipolis  Star  and 
Tnbuue  on  or  about  October  22.  1956. 

On  the  d.ite  of  November  1.  1956.  you  In- 
formed me  by  letter  of  receipt  of  my  com- 
muiilcfttion  and  the  advertisement  enclosed 
therewith  and  et.-^ted  that  the  FBI  had  been 
immediately  requested  by  you  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  under  section  610,  title  18. 
United  falates  Code,  and  that  you  would 
conanunlcaie  with  me  furllier  whea  the 
entire  investigation  was  completed. 

According  to  our  records,  there  haS  been 
no  further  ommunlcation  fronn  you  In  this 
matter  and  I,  therefore,  request  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  result  of  thia  Investigation  at 
your  early  coiivenience. 
bincereiy, 

Al.^£RT  Coas. 

Department  or  JcsncE. 

Washington. 
Hon    Albert  Gore, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:   Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  dated  April  6.  19J7. 

The  lnve&l.:;;iik)n  of  this  matter  Is  now 
completed.  We  are  now  evaluating  the  In- 
vestigative reports  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  course  of  action  to  be  t.iken  by 
the  Department.  We  shall  keep  you  further 
advised. 

Sincerely. 

Warren  Oi.ney  IIT, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

April  24,  1958. 
Tlie  Hinorable  Wiii  if  m  P.  R'  a  ns. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Attorney  Oenerai  :  In  October 
of  IQ.iO.  during  the  course  of  a  study  of 
the  1956  pcneriil  election  camp.'«'gn  by  tlie 
.Subccmmlttee  on  Privileges  and  E'.cctlons  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  I  was 
chairman.  I  referred  to  the  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Olney.  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  In  the  Minneapolis 
f^itar  and  Tribune  on  or  about  October  22, 
1956. 

Under  date  of  November  1.  1956.  Mr. 
Olney  acknowledged  my  communication  and 
stated  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion had  been  requested  to  conduct  nn  In- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  vl(5lat!on  of  section  610,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  had  occurred. 

In  response  to  a  further  inquiry.  Mr. 
Olney  advised  me,  under  date  of  April  16. 
1957,  that  the  investigation  of  the  matter 
had  been  completed  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  at  that  time  evaluating 
the  investigative  reports  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Department.  According  to  my  records, 
I  have  received  no  further  report  on  this 
matter  since  Mr.  Oiuey's  letter  of  AprU  16, 
1957. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  look  Into 
this  matter  and  advise  me  of  what  action, 
if  any.  has  been  taken  or  is  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  a  result  of  Its 
investigation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Gore. 


Mat  8.  1958. 
Xlon   AlbehtGore. 

UnWd  States  Senate. 
Wa!<hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  April  24, 
1953.  a.<=l:in!r  about  the  status  of  the  matter 
Involving  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co  ,  which  was  referred  to  this  Department 
for  consideration  under  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  section  610. 

As  former  Assistant  Attorney  G?neral 
Oluey  advised  in  his  letter  to  ycu  of  June 
3.  1957,  this  Department  has  been  concerned 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  validity  and 
reach  of  the  law  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  deci.-^ions  In  U.  S.  v.  C]0.  et  cl.  (335 
U.  S.  106  (1948)  ).  and  U.  S.  v.  International 
Union  United  Automobile,  etc..  Workers 
(UAW-CIO)   (352  U.S.  5J7  (1957)  ). 

We  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  conviction  on 
the  retrial  of  the  latter  case  and  thereafter 
to  secu.e  a  resolution  of  the  constitutional 
Issues  on  appeal.  But  the  acquittal  of  the 
defendant  on  November  6.  1957.  of  course, 
ruled  out  that  possibility.  Since  that 
acquittal  we  have  given  careful  attention  to 
the  Minneapolis  S.ar  and  Tribune  Co.  matter 
but  have  concluded  tlial  the  facu  developed 
by  invcftigr.tlon  would  not  support  prosecu- 
t;ve  action  and  clarification  of  the  constitu- 
tional Issues. 

We  are.  of  course,  continuing  to  give  care- 
ful  attention   to   all    other   cases   under   title 
18.   United   States   Code,  secUon   610   whlcli 
come  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wilson  White. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  the  last  letter  wliich  I  re- 
ceived, dated  May  8,  1938: 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  TTils  refers  to  rour 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  April  24. 
1958.  asking  about  the  status  of  the  matter 
involving  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co..  which  was  referred  to  this  Department 
lor  consideration  under  18  U.  S.  C.  610. 

I  digress  to  note  that  this  is  not  a 
Question  involving  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  did  not  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  $9,000  to  pubUsh  a  newspaper. 

This  involved  an  exi>enditure  of  more 
than  $9,000  by  a  corporation  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  candidates  of  its 
choice. 

I  continue  to  read: 

As  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ol- 
ney advised  In  his  letter  to  you  of  June  3, 
1957,  this  department  has  been  concerned 
with  the  uncertainly  of  the  valldiiy  and 
reach  of  the  law  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decisions  in  U.  S.  v.  CIO  et  al.  (335 
U.  S.  lOG  (1948)).  and  U.  S.  v.  Intcrnatiov.al 
Union  United  Automobile,  etc.,  Workers 
(UAW-CIO)    (352  U.  S.  567   (1057)). 

We  had  hoped  |o  obtain  a  conviction  on 
the  retrial  of  the  latter  case  and  therefore 
to  secure  a  resolution  of  tlie  constitutional 
issues  on  appeal.  But  the  acquittal  of  the 
defendant  on  November  6,  1957,  of  course, 
ruled  out  that  possibility.  Since  that  ac- 
quittal we  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  Minneapoils  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
matter  but  have  concluded  that  the  factjj 
developed  by  investigation  would  not  sup- 
port prosecutive  action  and  clarification  of 
the  constitutional  Issues. 

We  are,  of  course,  continuing  to  give  care- 
ful   attention    to   all   other   cases   under    18 
U.  S.  C.  610  which  come  to  our  atteiiiion. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wilson  WnrrE, 
Aftftintant  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Rights  Division. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  made  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  amount  paid  for  this 
advertisement  was  deducted  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  in  the  income  tax  return 
ol  the  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not.  Perhaps  I 
li:ive  been  derelict  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  will  perhaps  remember  that  only 
recently  the  Treasury  Department  ruled 
that  the  cost  of  advertising  of  a  p  jlitical 
nature,  or  advertisino;  of  a  nature  not 
directly  and  appropriately  related  to  tlie 
business  in  which  the  corporation  en- 
gaptes,  is  not  deductible:  and  many  of  the 
public  utilities  are  now  conducting  a 
campaign,  or  lobby,  amor.tr  small  news- 
papers, claiming  that  tliey  are  being  de- 
nied the  ritiht  to  deduct  the  cost  of  their 
political  advertisinet  attackins  public 
power,  -ural  electrification,  TVA,  and 
other  things,  becau.«;e  of  this  Trea.sury 
ruling.  I  wondered  if  the  Treasury  had 
looked  into  the  question.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  knows,  he  cannot 
deduct  his  advertising  expenses  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Neither  can  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  or  any  other 
individual  or  corporation.  I  wonder  if 
thc^e  things  were  being  overlooked. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator.  I  shall  immediately 
make  inquiry  of  the  Treasury.  But  even 
without  a  favorable  ruling  in  behalf  of 
the  corporation  named  and  other  cor- 
porations in  that  re;4ard.  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  now  given  the  green  light 
for  American  corporations  to  advertise 
to  an  unlimited  extent  for  the  election 
of  candidates  of  their  choice.  Let  me 
remind  the  Senator  that  these  interests 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome. 

Perhaps  we  will  get  a  ruling  from  the 
Treasury  that  this  i.s  in.'-titutional  adver- 
tising. That  has  been  the  dodL;e  here- 
tofore. I  shall  make  inquiry  of  the 
Treasury  and  shall  inform  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senate  as  to  the 
an.swer  I  receive. 

This  is  an  alarming  invitation  leading 
to  bigger  and  bigger  sums  of  money  in 
politics,  and  an  invitation  and  a  green 
light,  not  for  SI  contributions  by  the 
wives  of  farmeis  or  machinists,  but  for 
thousands  of  dollars  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  corporations  to  influence  elec- 
tions and  to  usurp  and  thwart  the  pop- 
ular will. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  case  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  cited  was  never 
brought  even  into  a  lower  court,  by  the 
Justice  Department,  as  I  understand.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  not  brought  any- 
where. Except  for  my  repetitious  in- 
quiries over  a  period  of  2  years,  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  a  letter  would  have  been 
written  about  it. 

I  have  obtained  permission  to  Insert 
the  correspondence  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Did  the  Justice 
Department  give  any  indication  that 
because  it  lost  one  case,  which  may  have 
had  a  completely  dilTerent  set  of  facts 
and  a  completely  different  relationship, 
they  should  not  tiy  again?  As  a  rule 
it  is  clear  that  corporations  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  making  expendi- 
tures for  political  pun^oses. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  letter  says  in 
effect  that  beccuse  they  could  not  con- 
vict a  labor  union,  which  was  accord- 
ing to  the  attestations  of  the  laboi- 
union,  exercisin-  freedom  of  speech,  they 
would  not  prosecute  a  corporation.  I  am 
not  prepared  now  to  discuss  the  i.'^sues 
involved  in  the  CO  ca.se.  but  I  deny 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  war- 
ranted, for  lo;>s  of  that  ca.se.  to  white- 
wash vast  cxperdituies  by  corporations 
to  influence  elect  ion.s. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  tlere  was  no  estoppel 
against  the  Justice  Department  in  bring- 
ing another  case  and  finding  out  if  the 
law  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  what 
it  appears  to  mean,  or  whether,  for  some 
strange  reason,  corporations  might  be 
exercising  the  rit  ht  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  publishing  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment advocating  the  election  of  a  cer- 
tain person  for  President? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  I  respond  with 
accuracy  to  the  question  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  should  lil;e 
to  a^k  him  to  interpret  and  define  es- 
toppel. I  know  of  no  legal  estoppel  or 
impediment.  There  may  have  been 
other  kinds  of  ctoppcl.  I  referred  ear- 
lier to  certain  bills  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  as  I 
have  said,  conducted  a  study  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  in 
the  1956  elections.  As  a  result,  a  bill 
was  introduced,  to  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oklalioma  has  already  re- 
ferred. 

The  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Political  Activities,  Lobbying,  and  Cam- 
paign Contributions,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellanI,  held  year-long 
hearings,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  cov- 
ering operation.',  under  the  Lobbying 
Act  and  questions  concerning  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  A  re- 
port of  this  committee  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1957.  I 
believe  the  .>-enior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
likewise  introduced  a  bill.  Another  bill 
was  introduced  under  the  sponsor.ship  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  83 
ether  Senators.  I  believe  this  bill  estab- 
lished a  record  for  cospon.soring.  Today 
there  is  a  bill  on  the  subject  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  hope  it  will  be  considered.  I 
hope  we  can  secure  adequate  legislation 
in   this  regard. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  my  remarks 
Interpreted  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
purposes  of  tlie  American  Heritage 
Foundation  program.  If  conducted 
wisely,  it  can  be  very  helpful,  making 
untold  millions  cf  people  more  conscious 
of  their  political  responsibilities  and 
more  conscious  also  of  their  political 
heritage.     Unless  it  is  conducted  wisely, 


it  could  serve  as  a  means  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  unconscionably  large 
contributions  which  now  seek  to  influ- 
ence  American  elections. 

In  the  statL"^tical  pliEise  of  Its  study, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  concentrated  its  attention  on 
the  period  September  1-November  30. 
1936.  The  subcommittee  through  its 
staff  made  every  effort,  within  the  lim- 
its of  time  and  facilities  available,  to 
accumulate  the  fuilett  possible  informa- 
tion about  campaign  spending  during 
that  period.  Report.s  were  requested 
from  all  national  political  committees, 
from  all  statewide  political  committees 
of  whose  existence  the  subccmmittee 
could  become  informed,  and  in  some 
instances  from  committees  operating  at 
the  county  level.  After  compiling  the 
information  from  all  rejwrUs  received 
and  eliminating  duplications,  the  sub- 
committee accounted  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  S33  million,  of  which  $20  5 
million  was  .'-pt  lU  by  Republican  candi- 
dates or  committees  and  Sll  million  was 
spent  by  Demccrats.  The  remainder 
was  spent  by  labor  and  miscellaneous 
organizations. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  reached 
by  the  subcommittee  was  that  total 
campaign  si>endin.:  far  surpas.sed  the 
sums  reported  to  it.  Indeed,  under  ex- 
isting law.  I  believe  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  anything  more  than  a 
bare  estimate  of  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended for  political  activity  durini:  a  na- 
tional |X)lilical  campaign.  The  statisti- 
cal information  obtained  by  the  sub- 
committee was  sufQcient.  however,  to 
indicate  certain  trends  and  patterns  in 
campaign  expenditures  and  campaign 
contributions  which  give  n.se  to  serious 
concern  and  which,  if  left  uncorrected, 
can  undermine  the  basis  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government. 

Among  tlie  patterns  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  ex;)endUures  revealed  by 
the  repoi  t  was  the  evidence  of  contribu- 
tions of  substantial  size  coming  from 
persons  affiliated  with  large  business  in- 
terests which  went  predonnnp.ntly  to 
candidates  or  political  committees  which 
supixjrted  candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  ex- 
penditures of  lalx)r  organizations  were 
almost  entirely  in  support  of  candidates 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  subcom- 
mittee viewed  this  situation  as  consti- 
tuting an  unhealthy  state  of  ixjlitical 
affairs.  Unle.ss  a  way  can  be  found  to 
secure  more  broadly  based  participation 
in  the  cost  of  political  campaigns,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  increasing  degree 
of  influence  over  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions traceable  to  the  financial  contribu- 
tions of  distinct  economic  groups  or  eco- 
nomic classes. 

The  report  also  revealed  a  surprising 
degree  of  geographic  concentration  of 
political  contributions  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $500  up.  Of  $8  million  in  con- 
tributions of  such  size  reported  as  re- 
ceived by  Republican  candidates  and 
committees,  more  than  $2  million  was 
reported  as  having  been  contributed  by 
per.sons  listing  an  address  on  Manhattan 
Island.  A  similar  situation,  percentage- 
wi.se.  existed  with  reference  to  Demo- 
cratic   contributions    of    this    size.      Of 
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$2,382,000  received  by  the  Democrats  in 
contributions  of  this  siz?.  $870,000  like- 
wise came  from  Mar  hat  tan  Island. 
Without  in  any  way  att  ibuting  ulterior 
motives  to  those  from  this  portion  of 
New  York  City  who  contributed  these 
sums,  it  appears  obviou.'  that  this  small 
area,  by  virtue  of  financi  il  contributions. 
exerted  an  Influence  over  the  outcome 
of  the  elections  somewliat  out  of  pro- 
portion to  that  normally  exercised  by 
other  areas  possessing  approximately 
equal  population. 

The  report  reveals  the  significant  de- 
gree to  which  senatoria;  campaigns  are 
financed  by  contributions  from  persons 
and  organizations  outside  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  prerogative  of  citizens  of  a 
given  State  to  select  Repiesentatives  and 
Senators  of  their  own  -hoosing.  This 
prerogativ'f;  is  in  danger  when  Congres- 
sional campaigns  are  unduly  influenced 
by  substantial  sums  of  money  from  out- 
of-State  sources.  This  situation  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  less  populous  States 
In  which  outside  funds  in  relatively  mod- 
erate amounts  can  somet.mes  have  a  de- 
cisive influence. 

The  report  points  up  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  political 
activity  both  on  the  part  of  labor  unions 
and  of  corporations,  despite  the  fact  that 
section  610  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  would  appear  to  prohibit  expendi- 
tures by  such  organizatio;is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  Both  corporations  and  labor 
unions  Insist  that  there  is  a  wide  area  of 
permissible  activity  on  the  part  of  both, 
under  proper  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  .section  610.  and  in  the  light  of 
constitutional  guaranties  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  section  610  appear  to  sup- 
port this  view.  Certainly,  here  is  an 
area  in  which  legislative  clarification  is 
required. 

In  some  Instances  the  subcommittee 
undertook  to  compare  inlormation  con- 
cerning individual  contributions  as  taken 
from  rep>orts  filed  with  it  with  informa- 
tion voluntarily  submitted  by  the  In- 
dividuals themselves.  In  some  cases  in- 
formation submitted  by  he  individuals 
was  irreconcilable  with  information  con- 
cerninR  those  same  individuals  sub- 
mitted by  committees  reporting  to  the 
subcommittee.  This  but  emphasizes  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  law  concerning 
the  reporting  of  campaign  contributions. 
Present  law  requires  such  reports  only 
by  national  committees.  Committees 
operating  locally  need  not  report  the 
results  of  their  operations  or  even  their 
existence  to  any  Federal  agency,  not- 
withstanding the  financiil  contribution 
they  may  make  to  the  Federal  election 
campaign  of  a  political  pirty  or  parties. 
Tlie  difficulty  experienced  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  securing  comprehen- 
sive, standardized  information,  and,  in- 
deed, the  inability  of  the  staff  to  secure 
more  than  frapmentar-'  information, 
despite  the  general  willmgness  to  co- 
operate, both  on  the  part  of  candidates 
and  of  political  committees,  illustrates 
the  impossibility  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen securing  Information  concerning  the 
extent  and  the  source  of  the  financial 
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backing  of  a  particular  candidate  or  of 
a  particular  political  party. 

This  report,  the  largest  ever  submitted 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  con- 
tains factual  information  covering  many 
additional  aspects  of  political  activity, 
including  the  cost  of  advertising,  the  cost 
of  television   and   radio   programs,   and 
other  costs,  all  of  which  fully  support 
the  need  for  realistic  revision  of  existing 
law.      Indeed.    Mr.    President,   the   facts 
presented    in    the    subcommittee    study 
make    a    mockery    of    existin'?    law.     In 
some  respects,  we  would  perhaps  have  a 
healthier    situation    if    we    had    no    law 
at    all.    because    the    ease    with    which 
present    statutes    purporting     to     limit 
campaign    contributions    and    expendi- 
tures, and   to  require  their  public  dis- 
closure,  can    be   and    are   circumvented 
and  evaded,   tends  to  create  disrespect 
for  and  contempt  cf  la\v. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  safeguards  sur- 
rounding the  election  of  our  President, 
our  Vice  Pi-esident,  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  we  mus^  by  law  regulate  the 
financial  aspects  cf  political  campaigns 
Just  as  closely  and  just  as  zealously  as 
we  seek  by  law  to  safeguard  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  citizens  in  connection 
with  the  act  of  casting  their  ballots. 

In  my  opinion,  legislative  reform,  if 
it  is  to  be  realistic,  must  be  drafted 
within  the  framework  of  certain  basic 
criteria.  We  must  extend  the  law  so  as 
to  cover  primaries,  caucuses,  and  con- 
ventions. Otherwise,  in  a  number  of 
States  there  will  continue  to  be  no  ef- 
fective application  of  Federal  law  to  the 
determinative  contest  in  the  selection  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

We  must  establish  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, and,  once  having  estab- 
lished them,  insure  their  enforcement 
by  incorporating  in  the  law  workable 
administrative  provisions.  No  such  ef- 
fective. rea.sonable  limitations  now  exist. 
That  Is  the  challenge  to  Congress.  In 
the  field  of  individual  contributions, 
there  must  be  an  overall  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  legally  contributed 
by  any  individual  to  any  and  all  politi- 
cal candidates  and  committees  during 
the  calendar  year.  On  the  question  of 
expenditure  ceiUngs,  I  feel  strongly  that 
there  should  be  an  overall  ceiling  to  in- 
clude all  sums  spent,  both  by  and  in 
behalf  of  a  candidate.  Within  the 
limits  of  constitutional  requirements  we 
must  impose  upon  the  candidate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  sums  spent  to  bring 
about  his  election.  Unless  this  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  candidate,  it  rests 
upon  no  one.  and  there  will  be  no  ef- 
fective ceiling.  It  is  admittedly  difficult 
to  work  out  the  administrative  details 
and  formulae  which  would  insure  an 
equitable  allocation  of  expenditures 
made  by  a  committee  on  behalf  of  more 
than  one  candidate.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  mere  fact  that  a  task  is  diffi- 
cult is  no  excuse  for  shirking  it.  It  can 
and  it  must  be  done. 

In  the  area  of  monetary  ceilings.  I  feel 
that  the  law  should  properly  curb  exist- 
ing excesses  in  the  transfer  of  ix)litical 
contributions  designed  to  Influence  a 
Congressional  election  in  a  State  other 
than  that  of  the  contributor. 


Perhaps  equally  important  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  contribution  and  expendi- 
ture ceilings  is  the  need  for  adequate  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  public 
about  the  source  and  application  of  cam- 
paign funds.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  recently  stated,  in 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
sunlight  is  a  great  disinfectant.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  field  of  political 
contributions.  A  contribution  made  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  improperly  an 
election,  or  the  actions  of  the  candidate 
in  whose  behalf  it  is  given,  will  simply 
not  stand  the  light  of  day.  Any  legisla- 
tive proposal  in  this  area,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  provide  not  only  for  the 
filing  cf  reports,  but  must  insure  their 
accessibility  to  the  press  and  the  public 
in  order  that  the  contents  of  such  reports 
may  be  made  known  to  the  electorate 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions to  which  I  have  referred,  de- 
signed to  police  the  conduct  of  elections 
insofar  as  money  is  concerned,  other 
suige;;tions  have  been  advanced  involv- 
ing changes  in  tax  law.  changes  in  law- 
governing  communication  facihties,  and 
In  other  areas,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  encourage  widespread  participation  in 
political  campaigns,  and  to  insure  an 
electorate  well  informed  concerning 
campaign  issues.  These  suggestions  are 
worthy  of  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  is  one  which  has  been  studied 
intensively  by  committees  of  the  Senate 
during  the  past  several  years.  Not  only 
have  the  committees  studied  the  prob- 
lem; they  have  also  acted  in  the  light  of 
the  information  obtained  during  the 
course  of  those  studies,  but  Congress  has 
not  enacted  an  effective  law.  On  June 
22,  1955,  the  Rules  Committee  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  S.  636,  sponsored 
by  the  present  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  other  Senators 
This  bill  remained  on  the  calendar  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1st  session  and 
throughout  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Congress. 

On  February  28,  1956,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  introduced  a 
legislative  proposal  for  election  reform. 
He  was  joined  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  83  other  Senators  as 
sponsors  of  that  bill,  S.  3308,  in  the  84th 
Congress.  Despite  the  fact  that  85  Sen- 
ators publicly  endorsed  the  need  for 
comprehensive  legislative  reform,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  second  session  of  the  84th 
Congress  there  was  on  the  calendar 
awaiting  action  a  bill  favorably  reported 
by  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate, 
no  action  was  taken. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  continued  its  study  of 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  additional 
information  presented  by  the  McClellan 
committee  and  the  study  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  EHectlons.  On 
July  3.  1957.  this  committee  again  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  bring  about  needed  election  law 
reforms.  This  bill.  S.  2150,  listed  as  No. 
585  on  the  calendar,  is  now  in  order  for 
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consideration,  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Very  shortly,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
a?ain  be  engaged  in  a  national  political 
campaign.  Failure  to  act  on  legislative 
pi-oposals  In  this  field  can  but  be  inter- 
preted by  the  public  as  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  any  bona  fide  effort 
to  improve  the  situation.  I  urge,  Mr. 
Presicient,  that  there  be  no  further  delay 
in  the  consideration  of  legislation  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
representative  form  of  government. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  addressed  myself 
to  the  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska, 
and  have  given  at  some  length  my  rea- 
sons for  feeling  that  the  admission  of 
Alaska  to  the  Union  is  vital  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

These  are  urpent  hours  for  the  cause 
of  Alaskan  statehood,  and  the  fate  of 
statehood  for  Alaska  now  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
considering  a  bill  under  an  extraordinary 
procedure.  Owing  to  tliat  fact,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  leadership 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  a  position  which  I  rcrard  as  ad- 
verse to  the  bill  and  as  d  ff^rent  from 
that  ofTlcially  taken  by  the  Republican 
Party  and  publicly  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  formal 
endorsement  he  has  Riven  to  the  state- 
hood cause.  I  had  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  afternoon  a  letter  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

M«.Y  21.  1058. 
The  PnEswrKT. 

Thp  White  Iloune. 

Mb  Pkcsidemt:  Statehood  for  Alaskn  Is  a 
part  of  the  platform  of  the  Ropubllcan  Party 
aa  It  Is  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Secretary 
of  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton,  a  member  of  your 
official  family,  has  e.Tcctlvely  and  forthrlghtly 
worked  for  statehood  leglFlntlon  and  has  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  your  administration 
In  these  efforts. 

On  April  12,  1957,  I  wrote  you  about  state- 
hood, stating  my  fear  that  "unless  you  ac- 
tively undertake  to  support  your  endoree- 
ment  with  the  full  potential  of  your  high 
office"  statehood  would  fall. 

A  bill  to  admit  Ala.ska  to  the  Union  Is  now 
the  pending  bu.slness  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  disturbed  to  note  that  the 
leadership  of  your  party  In  that  body  has 
not  supported  your  position  with  respect  to 
taking  up  this  bill,  and  I  fear  now,  as  I 
feared  In  April  1957.  that  your  determined 
and  per.<5lstcnt  support  is  requisite  for  suc- 
cess of  this  struggle. 

I  hope  that  the  American  rltt7;cns  In 
Alaska,  so  long  denied  statehood,  may  re- 
ceive this  support  now.  Next  week  may  be 
too  late. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  Church. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that   on    today.    May   21,    1958,   he   pre- 
sented  to   the   President   of   the   United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill.s: 

S.  728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acqul.'sl- 
tlon  of  certain  property  in  square  724  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  puroose  of  ex- 
terislon   of   the   site   of   the   additional   o.Tlce 


building  for  the  United  States  Senate  or 
for  the  purpose  of  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Giounds; 

S.  847.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5.  1944,  relating  to  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  Hungry  HorM 
Dam,  Mont  ; 

S.  2557.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  certain  compacts  by  the  Slates  of 
Ncbr.aska.  Wyoming,  and  .South  Dakota  In 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  such  negotia- 
tion; 

S.  2013  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
credits  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association  and  the  Salt  River  Project 
Agricultural  Improvement  and  Power  Dis- 
trict In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  property  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 

8.  3087.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  e.stab- 
ll.shment  of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1910,  t<j  Incre.ase  the  period  for 
which  concessionaire  leases  may  be  granted 
under  that  act  from  20  years  to  30  years. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  22,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21,  1950: 

Coast  and  GEiornc  StmvrT 

Subject  to  quallflcations  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indlcalcd  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lietitrnantx  (junior  grade) 


Lawrence  L.  .Seai 
Larry  H.  Clark 
Allen  J.  Lewis 
Vasthie  C.  Ahlrlch 
a.  Thomas  Susl 
James  K.  Richards 
Jordan  S.  Baker 
Richard    H.    Garnett, 
Jr. 

To  he  ensigns 
Richard  E.  Alderman   Ronald  L 
James  B.  Allen 
Karl  R.  Anderson 
Lawrence  S.  Brown 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
David  Ctimmings 
Olenn  DoGrof)t 
Wesley  V.  Hull 

A.  Ismond 
Korn 


Dale  V.  Bedenk  jp 
J  )cl  P.  Porcher 
Richird  G    H  Jec 
William  A    Hughes 
Joseph  M    n.')dKer8 
James  R    Schwartz 
Verle  B.  Miller 


Frederick 
Arthur  C. 


Newsom 
H  irvey  A.  Peterson 
Edward  L.  Talbot 
J  imes  A.  Ten  Eyrk 
Charles  K.  Townsend 
Richard  L   Turnbull 
Phillip  W.  Ward 
J    Dunston   Wlngfleld, 

Jr. 
D.ivid  I.  Wolsk 


by 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed 
the  Senate  May  21.  19:8: 

Federal  Home  Ix3an  Bank  Board 

Ira  A.  Dixon,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bnnlc  Board  tor 
a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30,  1962. 


"WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 


the  Senate  May  21,  1958: 

POSTMASTE« 

Doris    Opal    Garner    to    be    postmaster 

the   blate  of   Texas. 


Van   Horn,    In 


at 


The  Hou^e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8;  31:  //  God  be  for  us.  who 
can  be  against  us'' 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  Thou  art 
the  wise  Holy  One,  the  supreme  source 
and  niiswer  to  our  deepest  longings  and 
loftiest  aspirations. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  the 
forces  of  evil,  wliich  are  arrayed  against 
us,  are  terrible  but  not  too  terrible  for 
Thy  divine  rit^hteousne.ss  and  power. 

Thou  alone  cun'st  lift  our  minds  and 
hearts  out  of  the  darkest  fears  and  lead 
us  into  the  li{;ht  and  hberty  of  Thy 
presence  and  peace. 

Inspire  us  with  a  preater  faith  In  the 
coming  of  the  Koldcn  at:e  when  weary 
and  hea\y  laden  humanity  shall  find 
tlieir  rest  in  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


DFP.'VRTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL— CONFEJIENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  KTRW.'\N  .submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.  R. 
1074C*  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
at;cncies. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No. 

611      • 

BucVIey 

Frnton 

Powell 

Burdlck 

Orai-.nhan 

Radwaa 

Ciirnahan 

OrcRory 

Rivera 

Christopher 

Ciro.is 

Scott.  N  C. 

Clailc 

H.iy.x.  Ark. 

Scott.  Pa. 

Colnier 

Henderson 

Sheppard 

PaviH.  Tenn. 

Hllllnf;s 

Shuford 

Dent 

James 

Siemlnskl 

Dies 

Jcnklnn 

Spence 

Djwdy 

Kearney 

Stppd 

Durham 

Knut-son 

Trimble 

Ebei  barter 

Lennon 

Watts 

Eng'e 

Morris 

W;llls 

Fascell 

Nlmtz 

W.lson,  Calif. 

The  .SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanlmou.s  con5;ent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ADMISSION   OF   ALASKA    INTO   THE 
UNION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AJTairs  and  pursuant  to  rule 
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XI,  clause  20,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Ccjmmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUtte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
79S9*  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  .he  Union;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  con.'^ent  thav  Bcneral  debate 
be  limited  to  2  days,  on(  -half  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Miller]  and  one-  lalf  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  O'Brien], 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntl*  man  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AsPiNALLj  to  limit  general 
debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  submit  a  point  of  orcer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  unanimous  constnl  request 
as  to  the  division  of  the  time? 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Sp(  aker.  I  object. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Vnginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  want 
to  submit  a  point  of  order  at  thi.s  time 
that  the  bill  is  not  privileged  and,  there- 
fore, the  motion  that  the  Hou.'^e  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committ-'e  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stale  of  ihe  Union  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  f:peaker,  If  this 
bill,  H.  R.  7999.  is  privileged  at  all,  it  is 
pnvikged  under  clause  20  of  rule  XI. 
authorizing  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  IrL-^uIar  Affairs  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
admission  of  a  new  Stale.  It  mu.st  con- 
form in  every  respect  to  the  rule,  or  its 
privilege  Is  destroyed. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains 
matter  that  is  not  privileged  and  under 
the  very  familiar  rule  v  ith  which  all  of 
us  are  thoroughly  cogrizant,  the  pres-' 
encc  of  unprivileged  matter  In  a  bill  de- 
stroys the  privilege  of  the  bill.  Thi.s 
bill  carries  provisions  which  arc  not 
privileged  and,  therefore,  the  entire  bill 
is  unprivileged  and  th(  committee  has 
no  authority  to  brintj  it  to  the  floor  at 
this  time  or  in  this  man;ier. 

For  e.xample,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
although  reported  out  by  a  legislative 
committee,  carries  api)iopriations. 

Lines  9  to  17  provide  for  payment  of 
moneys,  whicli  under  title  16.  United 
Slates  Code,  section  631  e  • .  would  other- 
wise be  covered  into  the  Public  Treasury. 
Lines  3  to  C  of  pat;e  8  o:  the  bill  provide 
for  payment  to  "said  Stale"  of  certain 
proceeds  which  otherwise,  under  (lUe  43. 
United  States  Code,  section  306.  would  go 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Section  28  (a)  of  the  bill  requires 
the  payment  to  the  Treasury  of  Alaska 
of  funds  which  othcrw.se  would  be  de- 
po.siied  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  title  48,  United  .States  Code,  sec- 
tion 429.  And  on  the  la  -t  page  of  the  bill 
linos  7  to  11  require  pa\  ment  of  Federal 
f  und.^  to  the  Slate  of  Alaska. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  on  this  floor 
will  deny  that  these  provisions  are 
wholly  without  privilege  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  have  no  place  in  any 
legislative  bill.  One  unprivileged  matter 
in  a  privileged  bill  destroys  the  privilege 
of  the  entire  bill.  Any  one  of  these  un- 
privileged provisions  destroys  any  privi- 


lege the  bill  might  otherwise  possess. 
That  is  self-evident.  This  is  clearly  ap- 
propriating language  and  is,  therefore, 
not  in  order  on  a  legislative  bill. 

It  will  be  argued,  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly 
In  the  citation  which  has  just  been  laid 
before  the  Speaker  that  under  the  rule 
giving  privilege  to  certain  bills  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  nonprivilefxed  matters  in- 
cluded as  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  for  which  privilege 
Is  given  are  In  order.  But  note.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  significant  word  "neces- 
sary." Any  such  nonprivileged  material, 
in  order  to  qualify  under  this  decision, 
must  be  necessary — must  be  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Conversely,  under  the  .same  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  matters  which  are  not  privi- 
leged and  v.hich  are  not  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  destroy 
the  privilege  of  the  bill.  And  again  I 
emphasize  the  word  "necessary." 

Are  any  of  these  unprivileged  pro- 
vision.s — or  all  of  them — necessarj-?  Are 
they  necessary  to  the  act  of  admission? 
Arc  they  essentially  accessory?  Are  all 
of  them— or  any  one  of  them— neces- 
sary? Are  they  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  statehood  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker  no  one  can  succes.sfully 
contend  that  any  of  them  are  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Therefore.  It  follows  that  bein?  un- 
privileg^'d — which  no  one  will  deny — 
and  not  being  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  act — which  no  one  will  af!irm — they 
destroy  the  privilege  of  this  bill  and  It 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  under  the  rule  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man here  this  afternoon. 

Page  after  page  In  this  bill  can  be  cited 
In  which  there  are  unprivileged  matters 
and  which  cannot  be  admitted  under  the 
theory  that  they  are  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose;  that 
they  are  accessory  to  the  purpose  which 
the  bill  purports  to  accomplish. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  who  has  looked  all  along  as  if 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  was  not 
going  to  change  it.  I  trust  he  will  give 
attention  with  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  you:  Who  is  there 
who  will  say  here  this  afternoon  that  the 
making  of  all  these  appropriations  and 
the  many  other  unprivileged  provisions 
embodied  in  this  reprehensible  bill  are 
necc-isary — necessary,  Mr.  Speaker — to 
the  purpose  of  conferring  statehood  as 
provided  by  this  bill? 

There  are  many  other  nonprivile?ed 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  might  be 
cited— although  they  are  incident — 
which  are  not  necessary  to  the  accom- 
pli.shment  of  the  objective  from  which  the 
bill  would  otherwise  derive  its  privilege; 
and  being  unprivileged  the  rule  and  the 
precedents  conversely  make  this  bill  un- 
privileged. 

This  is  an  Iniquitous  bill.  It  is  loaded 
with  unprivileged  matter — matter  wholly 
unnecessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  act  of  conferring  statehood.  And 
It  seeks  to  give  away  under  guise  of  a 
privileged    bill    such    vast    amounts    of 


property  as  have  never  been  given  away 
in  the  history  of  the  admission  of  any 
State  to  the  Union.  And  for  that  reason, 
because  they  are  unprivileged  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  necessary  to  accom- 
plishment of  the  privileged  purposes  of 
the  bill,  this  whole  bill  is  unprivileged 
and  this  committee  has  no  right  to  re- 
port it  to  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallJ  is  recoenized. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr, 
C.^.vNON  1 ,  who  is  known  for  his  great  tal- 
ent in  such  matters  as  this,  I  wish  to 
state  first  that  this  bill  is  brought  up  at 
this  time  under  rule  XI,  clause  20.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  particular  area  is  of  jurisdiction 
now  given  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  not  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  It  is  tmder  that 
rule  that  we  proceed  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr. 
Cannon]  has  made  two  objections  to  the 
bringing  up  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  One 
is  that  this  is  not  an  admission  bill,  and 
the  second  is  that  it  contains  unprivi- 
leged matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  that  the 
bill  is  not  an  admission  bill  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  qualify  under  the  rule  I 
have  cited  is  not  tenable.  H.  R.  7999  is 
the  last  step  in  the  Congressional  proc- 
ess. No  further  action  by  the  Hotise  will 
be  required.  All  that  is  required  is  an 
election  by  which  the  qualified  voters  of 
Alaska  agree  to  accept  the  boundaries  of 
the  Stale  as  fixed  In  H.  R.  7999,  and  con- 
sent to  the  various  reservations  of  rights 
and  powers  as  set  out  in  the  bill.  If,  as 
expected,  the  election  is  in  favor  of  this 
proposition,  the  President  will  so  pro- 
claim. 

The  pattern  set  out  In  the  bill  in  this 
respect  is  ver>'  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  employed  in  other  admission  cases. 
The  provision  of  rule  XI,  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  was  first  adopted  in 
1890. 

The  best  Index  that  we  have  to  its 
meaning  and  proper  construction  is  what 
the  Congress  was  familiar  with  at  th3 
time  of  its  first  adoption. 

Twenty-nine  States  were  admitted  to 
the  Union  after  its  formation  and  before 
1890.  Nine  of  these  were  in  the  period 
1860  to  1889.  Of  the.se  9  only  1,  Kan- 
sas in  1861.  was  a  simple,  complete,  out- 
right admission.  In  all  other  eight  cases. 
West  Virginia,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington,  Congressional  ac- 
tion was  completed  in  the  same  way  as 
provided  in  H.  R.  7909  for  Alaska,  but 
it  was  left  to  the  President  to  proclaim 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  ad- 
mi.s.sion  had  been  met  by  the  local  elec- 
torate or  the  local  legislature. 

These  nine  cases  were  those  with  which 
the  Members  of  the  51st  Congress  were 
most  familiar  when  they  voted  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  II  makes  little  sense 
to  say  that  they  adopted  a  rule  which 
did  not  cover  8  of  the  9  admissions  that 
had  occurred  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing years.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  that 
the   51st    Congress   regarded    the    bills 
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which  laid  the  grroundwork  for  admitting 
these  States  as  not  being  admission  bills. 

This  is  the  background  of  rule  XI, 
clause  20.  We  would  be  doing  ourselves 
and  our  predecessors  an  Injustice  to  uri?e 
that  H.  R.  7999  does  not  come  within 
the  privilege  granted  by  it. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  second 
objection,  an  examination  of  the  bill  will 
dispel  that  it  contains  so-called  unprivi- 
leged matter  which  would  permit  a  point 
of  order  to  be  upheld. 

Moreover.  I  call  attention  to  section 
4637  in  volume  4  of  Hinds'  Precedents 
where  It  is  made  clear  that: 

The  rule  giving  privilege  to  reports  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  (a  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs)  permits  the  Inclucilng  of 
matters  necessary  to  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  privilege  Is  given. 

I  call  attention  also  to  Mr.  Sneaker 
Reed's  observation  in  dealing  with  an- 
other bill 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  emphasize  the  word  "neces- 
sary" 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse 
to  yield 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ha.s  not  yielded  yet. 

Mr.  ASPI  ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  also  Mr.  Speaker  Reed's  ob- 
servation dealing  with  another  bill  re- 
ported from  the  same  committee — 
volume  IV,  section  4638 — that  the  provi- 
sion givin;::  privilege  to  its  reports  "has 
always  had  a  liberal  construction." 

And  I  point  out  that  our  committee  Is 
given  the  same  latitude  in  reporting  "bills 
for  the  admis.^ion  of  new  States"  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  given 
with  respect  to  "bills  raising  revenue." 

Mr.  Speaker  Longworth  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter — volume  VIII,  sec- 
tion 2284: 

If  a  major  feature  of  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  relates  to 
revenue  the  bill  Is  privileged,  and  matters 
accompanying  the  bill  not  strictly  raising 
revenue  but  incidental  to  its  main  purpose 
do  not  destroy   this  privilege. 

The  reason  for  all  this  Is  obvious. 
The  privilege  is  not  to  be  whittled  away 
by  a  niggardly  approach  to  it.  It  has 
been  granted  for  a  purpose  and  it  must 
be  read  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  The 
purpose  is  to  permit  consideration  of 
matters  of  transcendent  importance  to 
be  expedited,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing bottled  up  behind  matters  of  less 
consequence,  and  to  a.ssure  that  they 
are  not  defeated  throu,nh  sheer  inability 
to  move  the  machinery  which  is  an 
Inescapable  part  of  the  leRislative  pioc- 
ess  for  run-of-the-mine  bills. 

Let  us  look  at  H.  R.  7999  in  the  light 
of  the  pronouncements  I  quoted  before, 
in  the  light  of  the  usual  requirement.s 
of  germaneness  and  relevancy,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  standard  contents  of 
bills  for  the  admission  of  new  States  to 
the  Union. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly.  H.  R.  7999 
covers  three  subjects: 

First.  Those  describing  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  new  State;  providing 
that  its  constitution  shall  always  be  re- 
publican in  form  and   consonant  with 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  setting  out  the  procedural  stepw  to 
be  followed  before  the  President  pro- 
claims its  admission  to  the  Union. 

Second.  Those  providing,  so  to  .speak, 
the  new  State's  dowry,  and  requiring  It 
to  di-sclaim  any  right,  title  or  Interest 
in  any  Federal  property  which  is  not 
given  to  it. 

And  may  I  call  the  Speaker's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
was  admitted  under  the  same  privileged 
rule,  although  the  bill  admitting  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  to  statehood  pro- 
vided means  of  appropriation  and  pro- 
vided that  5  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands  should  go 
to  the  State  The  Wyoming  bill  appro- 
priated $30,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
State  constitutional  convention. 

In  other  words,  the  question  of  appro- 
priation may  be  a  question  of  de^^ree. 
but  it  does  not  destroy  the  privileged 
right  that  the  bill  has. 

Third.  Those  that  will  provide  for  a 
smooth  transition  from  the  status  of  Ter- 
ritory to  that  of  State,  namely,  (a)  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  already 
enacted  laws  until  they  are  displaced  by 
other  legislation  ;  (b>  the  nonabatement 
of  pending  litigation  and  cau.ses  of  ac- 
tion; <c)  the  continuation  in  office  of  of- 
ficials until  new  ones  are  chosen  and  the 
holding  of  the  first  election  of  the  new 
State's  Congressional  delegation;  (d)  the 
adjustment  of  certain  Federal  statutes  to 
the  new  status  of  Alaska — for  example, 
the  statutes  dealing  with  the  judicial 
system,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
immigration  and  nationality  matters. 

Some  of  the,<;e  may  differ  in  degree,  but 
they  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  many 
earlier  bills  for  the  admi.ssion  of  States. 
All  of  these  provisions.  I  contend,  are 
completely  germane  to  the  subject  of 
Ala.ska  as  a  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  data  and 
precedents  which  I  might  offer  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  many  of  the 
various  provisions  in  former  bills  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill;  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
some  new  provisions  in  this  bill,  but  it  is 
simply  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  Alaska  is 
now  asking  for  statehood  at  a  later  time 
when  these  provisions  are  germane  to 
any  bill  proposing  statehood. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  for  a  moment  on  this. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  appear  that 
In  any  of  those  cases  that  were  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  this 
question  that  he  has  rai.sed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  things  that  might  be  In- 
cluded was  raised  or  ruled  on  m  a  priv- 
ileged bill  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  has  so  ably 
said,  numbers  of  appropriations.  For 
instance,  on  page  7.  commencing  on  line 
8.  there  is  a  diiection  annually  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  "70  percent  of  the  net 
procceis.  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  derived  during  such 
fiscal  year  from  all  sales  of  sealskins  or 
sea  otter  skins  •  •  v  The  .same  sort 
of  thing  apulies  to  every  bit  of  that  op- 
eration. The  bill  itself  contains  all  sort.-! 
of  matters  which  are  in  violation  of 
clau.se  4.  rule  XXI  of  the  House,  limitin'-- 
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the  reportlnf?  of  appropriations  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  could  .say  that  these 
appropriations  could  .^tay  in  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  bcingr 
rejwrted  In  a  bill  providing  for  state- 
hood. No  Incidentals  of  that  character 
are  allowed. 

I  think  perhnp«i  the  point  of  order 
should  be  supplemented  with  the  lan- 
guage that  "It  contains  appropriations,' 
and  that  question,  under  clause  4.  rule 
XXI,  can  be  raised  at  any  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  point  of  order  ti!.-»t  tlie 
gentleman  from  Missouri  lias  inade 
should  be  sustained. 

There  are  a  very  considerable  numbi^r 
of  decisions  in  .section  738  of  the  manual 
on  privileged  questions  The  presenc? 
of  matter  not  privileged  with  privileged 
matter  destroys  the  privileged  character 
of  the  bill,  and  there  are  7  or  8  different 
decisions,  all  of  which  sustain  that  posi- 
tion cited  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  .seems  to  me  that  this 
point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  

The  SPEAKER.  Doe.s  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  de-slre  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
points  of  order.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  all  other  points  of 
order  a;:ainst  the  bill  and  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  make  one  more  point  of 
order  directed  to  the  language  on  page 
11.  line  10.  which  reads  as  follows: 

All  grants  made  or  confirmed  under  thl» 
act  shall   Include  mineral  deposits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  u-lilch  was 
pre.sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Cannon  1  is  a  very  simple 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  points 
of  order  have  been  rai.sed  and  I  want  to 
address  myself  first  to  the  point  of  order 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
rai.sed  first;  that  is.  that  this  bill  con- 
tains an  appropriation,  and  the  lan- 
guage, therefore,  is  not  in  order  in  a  leg- 
islative bill.  7 he  language  reads  as 
follows: 

Commencing  with  the  year  durlnjf  which 
Aiabka  Is  admitted  Into  the  Union,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TVeasury.  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  thall  pay  to  the  atate  of  Alaska 
70  percent  of  the  net  proceeda.  etc. 

That  might  In  some  minds  raL«e  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  an  appro- 
priation. I  believe  the  unfailing  crite- 
rion is  that  any  language  In  a  bill  which 
orders  the  payment  of  money  from  the 
Treasury  without  the  requirement  of 
further  action  by  the  Congress  is  un- 
doubtedly an  appropriation. 

There  are,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  TaberI,  a  number 
of  other  points  in  this  bill  of  a  .similar 
character.  But  here  is  one  where  the 
appropriation  Is  direct,  where  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  been  clearly  invaded  by  a  legis- 
lative committee  and  the  pavment  is  di- 
rected immediately  from  the  Treasury 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
further  action,  of  course,  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress;  but  It  Is  the 
final  action  of  the  Congress  in  approprl- 
atinrr  this  money  for  all  time  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  paid  in  annual  installments. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Speaker  would  rule  on  that  question  first. 
I  do  not  want  to  l>elabor  the  point  and 
take  up  unnecessary  time.  l>ecause  that 
Is  so  obvious  and  so  incontrovertible  that 
it  would  seem  to  me  we  could  dispose 
of  that  simple  question  first.  Here  is  an 
appropriation.  It  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  If  that  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained, as  I  am  sure  it  has  to  be  sus- 
tained, then  I  .should  like  to  discu.ss  with 
the  Speaker  the  further  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Speaker  Is 
ready  to  rule  on  that  point  of  order  or 
not.  becatise  the  other  one  follows  im- 
mediately behind  It  and  I  am  prepared 
to  discu.s8  that.  also. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  two  points  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No,  sir;  the 
rentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  (Mr.  Cannon  I 
made  two  points  of  order.  There  are 
two  distinct  points  of  order.  One:  Is 
this  an  appropriation  contained  in  a  leg- 
islative bill?  If  It  i.s— and  it  i.s— then  It 
Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  it  must 
tio  out. 

The  second  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ls  that  the  presence  of  non- 
privileged  matter  in  a  privileged  bill  de- 
stroys not  only  that  language  but  de- 
stroys the  privilege  of  the  bill.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  bill:  the  bill  goes  on  the 
calendar  and  the  bill  may  be  taken  up 
under  proper  procedure.  But  it  does  de- 
stroy the  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  cite 
authority  concerning  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  conflict  on  this  subject.  It 
will  take  me  some  little  time.  I  hope 
the  Speaker,  if  he  has  any  doubt  on  this 
question,  will  bear  with  me.  becau.se  I 
have  made  a  very  complete  study  of  that 
question. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  I  have 
that  priv;lc;;e,  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  question  of 
appropriation  and  some  of  the  other 
matters  relative  to  a  statehood  bill  are 
minor  matters  and  are  neces-sarily  there 
becau.se  the  bill  proposes  to  bring  a  new 
State  into  the  Union;  and  naturally,  to 
do  that,  it  must  have  some  conditions 
under  which  it  would  come  into  the 
Union? 

E>oes  the  gentleman  feel  those  prac- 
tical matters  not  privileged  must  be  a 
part  of  the  bill  if  we  are  going  to  com- 
plete the  bill  successfully? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  that  question. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska so  well  said,  that  in  this  class  of 
cases  there  must  be  .some  leeway.  The 
only  exception  to  the  rule  that  I  am 
laying  down  is  that  this  point  of  order 
would  not  be  sustained  as  to  certain 
matters  which  might  be  es.sential  to  the 
purpose  and  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the 
puHJOse  of  making  a  State  out  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  no  point  is 
being  made  as  to  those  things. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  bill  necessarily  invades  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  nearly  every  standing  committee 
of  the  House.     It  was  necessary  to  do 


so  because  It  was  essential  to  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  bill.  It  invades  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  for  instance.  On  as 
many  as  10  pages  of  this  bill  there  is 
reference  to  various  and  sundry  laws 
which  are  amended,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  rewrite  a  great  number 
of  laws  to  make  them  conform  in  mak- 
ing Alaska  a  State. 

Those  things  are  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.    But  when  it  comes  to 
paying  money  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  that  is 
another  thing.    It  could  be  just  as  good 
a  State  and   just  as  complete  a  State 
without   that   language  as  it  could   be 
with    it.      It    is    not   essential    to    make 
Alaska  a  Slate  to  do  the  unprecedented 
thing  that  this  bill  does  under  the  point 
of    order    I    have    just    raised,    that    is, 
grant  to  the  State  of  Alaska  all  of  the 
vast  mineral  rights  of  that  vast  Terri- 
tory, mineral  rights  which  are  vital  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.    Alaska  can 
be  a  State  without  grabbing  off  to  itself 
all  of  the  valuable  mineral  rights  of  that 
great  area.     That  is  not  essential  to  it. 
So    that    the    point   is    very    clear.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  books,  both  Hinds'  and 
Cannons    Precedents,    that    only    those 
things  which   are  es.sential  to  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  act  can  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  brought  here  with 
me   a   very   eminent   authority   on   this 
question,    both    Hinds'    Precedents,    and 
Cannons    Precedents.      If    the    Speaker 
has  any  doubt  on  the  question  at  all  I 
should  like  to  go  into  it.     Let  us  take 
for  instance  section  4633  of  volume  IV 
of  Hinds'  Precedents.     This  was  a  case 
on  construction  of  the  rule  giving  privi- 
lege to  this  committee,  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  Committee  on   Public 
Lands  and  which  had  this  jurisdiction 
to  report  statehood  bills.    It  states: 

The  Insertion  of  matter  not  privileged 
with  privileged  matter  destroys  the  privi- 
leged character  of  a  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  appropriation 
by  the  Public  Lands  Committee  is  not  in 
order,  if  those  six  lines  are  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  then  under  that  prece- 
dent the  whole  bill  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  so  far  as  its  privileged,  and  only 
so  far  as  its  privileged,  status  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  George  E  Adnms,  of  Illinois,  raised 
the  point  of  order  that  the  bill  contained 
matter  not  privileged,  and  therefore  had  no 
prlvUegcd  character. 

Tlie  Speaker  held:  The  Chair  thinks  that 
Is  a  correct  proposition:  That  a  bill  which 
contains  two  sejiarate  matters,  one  of  which 
Is  prlviles^ed  under  the  rules  of  the  Hoi:se 
and  the  other  is  not.  is  subject  to  the  point 
of  order:  that  I.s  to  say.  the  insertion  of 
matter  which  was  not  privileged  destroys 
the   privileged   character  of  the  other. 

I  next  refer  to  section  4640  of  volume 
IV  of  Hinds  Precedents. 

That  was  a  bill  brought  In  by  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  relative  to  the 
contingent  fund.  It  included  matter 
not  privileped. 

The  Chair  held  that  that  destroyed 
the  privileged  character  of  the  bill. 

It  is  still  a  good  bill.  It  still  can  go 
on  the  calendar.  It  can  still  be  taken 
up  when  the  Hou.se  so  desires,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  privilege. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  of 
these  citations  that  I  think  rather  than 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Speaker,  I 
will  just  read  the  memorandum  that  I 
have  on  it.  and  I  can  go  into  them  fur- 
ther in  each  case,  if  it  i.*«ftcessar5'.  But, 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

In  volume  8  of  Cannon's  Precedents — 
Cannons  Precedents  by  the  way  are  the 
Precedents  written  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  who  raised  this 
point  of  order. 

The  resolution  enlarging  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  duties  of  a  standing  committee 
through  the  employment  of  a  clerk  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  was  held  not  to  be 
within  the  privUege  given  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  to  report  at  any  time. 

Then,  the  decision  goes  on  to  say.  and 
this  is  repetition,  but  it  runs  all  through 
the  books  and  you  will  not  find  one  single 
Precedent  in  any  of  Hinds'  Precedents  or 
Cannon's  Precedents  that  is  contrary  to 
what  I  am  reading  to  you  now.    It  says : 

A  resolution  against  which  a  point  of  order 
has  been  sustained  Is  no  longer  before  the 
House  and  amendments  therefore  are  not  in 
order. 

Paragraph  2302  of  voltime  8  of  Can- 
non's Precedents: 

A  resolution  fixing  salaries  of  House  em- 
ployees was  held  not  privileged  when  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

Volume  8  of  Cannon's  Precedents,  par- 
agraph 2297: 

Privilege  conferred  on  bills  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Printing  Is  confined  to 
provisions  for  printing  for  the  two  Houses, 
and  an  appropriation  for  such  purpose  de- 
stroys the  privilege  of  the  bill. 

In  volume  8.  paragraph  2300: 

Unprivileged  matter  In  a  resolution  other- 
wise privileged  vitiates  the  privilege  of  such 
resolution. 

In  Hinds'  Precedents  IV,  paragraph 
4622: 

In  exercising  the  right  to  report  at  any 
time,  committees  may  not  include  matters 
not  specified  by  the  rule  as  within  the 
privilege. 

In  Hinds'  IV,  paragraph  4023,  we 
find  this  language: 

Tlie  text  of  a  bill  containing  nonprivileged 
matter,  privilege  may  not  be  created  by  a 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  not  containing  the  nonprivileged 
matter. 

In  Hinds'  TV.  paragraph  4624,  we  find: 

The  including  of  matter  not  privileged  de- 
stroys the  privileged  character  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest here  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  in  reply  to  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri.  There  is  nothing  in  his  argu- 
ment that  in  anywise  is  contrary  to  or 
in  conflict  with  the  authorities  I  have 
cited  to  the  Speaker. 

May  I  just  conclude  with  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  and  other 
items  in  this  bill  are  clearly  appropria- 
tions on  E.  legislative  bill.  As  appropri- 
ations on  a  legislative  bill,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  without  any 
question  of  doubt.  I  know  the  zealous- 
ncss  with  which  the  Speaker,  who  has 
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been  Speaker  longer  than  any  other  man 
who  ever  occupied  the  Chair,  as  I  say, 
I  know  his  zealousness  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  To 
rule  that  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  Treasury,  an  appropri- 
ation, is  In  order  on  a  legislative  bill 
f  likes  the  very  foundation  from  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  have  gov- 
erned the  House  for  150  years.  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  Speaker 
and  to  the  membership  that  it  is  an  ap- 
propriation and  it  is  therefore  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  it  on  that 
ground,  and  it  simply  is  not  in  order. 
When  we  have  disposed  of  that  point  of 
order,  of  course  the  other  point  of  order 
naturally  arises,  which  is  equally  well 
established  by  all  the  precedents  written 
by  Hinds  and  by  Cannon  from  the  begin- 
ning of  parliamentary  law  in  this  coun- 
try down  to  date.  They  hold  that  the 
presence  of  nonprivileged  matter  in  a 
privileged  bill,  while  it  does  not  destroy 
the  bill  Itself  it  does  destroy  this  privi- 
leged status. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  inject  myself  into 
the  discussion  which  so  far  has  been 
confined  to  experts  in  the  parliamentary 
field,  but  as  the  discussion  developed 
there  did  come  down  to  the  nonexperts 
in  this  Chamber  the  fairly  obvious  fact 
that  all  of  these  attacks  by  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  have  not  been 
aimed  primarily  at  the  bill  itself  but  at 
rule  11,  clause  20.  If  the  Speaker  is  to 
accept  the  extremely  narrow  limitation 
which  would  be  imposed  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, it  would  be  impossible  in  mod- 
ern times  ever  to  bring  a  statehood  bill 
to  this  floor  under  rule  11.  clause  20.  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  have  a  rule,  un- 
less we  were  willing  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  meaningless  scrabble,  without  any 
appropriation,  without  any  provision  for 
the  land.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend 
the  attack  is  not  upon  the  status  of  the 
bill   itself  but   upon  rule    11.  clause   20. 

The  SPEAKER.  Unless  some  other 
Members  desire  to  be  heard,  the  Chair 
is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  was  not  notified  by  anyone 
that  a  point  of  oider  would  be  made 
against  consideration  of  this  bill;  but 
anticipating  that  such  a  point  of  order 
would  be  made,  the  Chair,  in  company 
with  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House, 
has  made  a  research  of  decisions  of 
Speakers  heretofore. 

The  Chair  might  say  at  this  point  that 
some  of  the  decisions  cited  here  do  not 
apply  to  a  statehood  bill,  and  if  there  is 
a  remedy  that  remedy  would  be  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  Chair  has  thoroughly  considered 
this  matter,  and  trusts  everyone  believes, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr! 
Smith  1  so  kindly  said,  that  this  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  after  long  experience 
in  the  House  and  quite  some  experience 
in  this  position,  believes  in  the  integrity 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  intends  at 
all  times  to  do  his  best  to  preserve  and 
defend  them. 

Clause  20  of  rule  11  provides  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  following  named  commltt«ea  shall 
have  leave  to  report  at  any  tUne:  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  bills  for  th« 
admU&lon  of  a  new  State. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  is  not  the  question  here. 

The  question,  here  presented.  Is  one 
of  procedure. 

The  history  of  the  rule  may  be  found 
in  volume  IV  of  Hinds'  Precedents,  sec- 
tion 4621.  It  is  .stated  in  that  section 
that  in  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  1890 
privileged  status  was  given  to  certain 
reports  from  the  Committees  on  Rules. 
Territories,  and  Invalid  Pensions. 

In  the  52d  Congress  the  privilege  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  was 
dropped,  but  in  the  54th  and  55th  Con- 
gresses the  privilege  was  again  restored 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report 
bills  providing  for  the  admission  of  new 
States.  That  privilege  accorded  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories  was  continued 
in  the  standing  rules  of  the  House  until 
1947  when,  under  the  Le?i."(lative  Re- 
organization Act.  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
old  Committee  on  Territories  was  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  that  privilege  continues  un- 
til the  present  date. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  bill 
providing  for  the  admi.ssion  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wyoming  as  a  State  was  reported 
in  1890  as  a  privileced  bill.  No  question 
of  order  was  raised  as  to  its  privileged 
status. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  as  a  State  was 
reported  to  the  53d  Congress  by  filing 
With  the  Clerk,  inasmuch  as  the  privi- 
leged status  ':iven  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories  d;d  not  exist  in  the  52d  and 
53d  Congrc.'^.'^es. 

The  bill  ?)roviding  for  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  as  a  State  was 
reported  during  the  51st  Congress  by 
delivery  to  the  Clerk,  inasmuch  as  the 
Committee  on  Territories  at  that  time 
did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reporting 
a  bill  at  any  time. 

'Ihe  bill  moviding  for  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  as  a  State 
was  reported  as  privileged  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  and  no  ques- 
tion of  order  was  raised  as  to  the  privi- 
leged status. 

Bills  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
as  States  were  reix)rted  in  the  61st  Con- 
gress as  privileged  by  the  Cummittte  on 
Territories. 

In  the  62d  Congress  the  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
as  States  was  reported  as  privileged, 
called  up  as  privilec;ed,  and  pa.sscd  under 
the  provisions  of  the  rule  giving  privi- 
leged status  to  certain  committees  to  re- 
port at  any  time  as  now  provided  in 
clause  20  of  rule  XI. 

It  is  contended  that  in  the  exercising 
of  the  right  to  report  at  any  time  com- 
mittees may  not  include  matters  not 
specified  by  the  rule  within  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Speakers  Carlisle.  Reed,  and  Long- 
worth  had  on  various  occasions  to  pass 
upon  pha.ses  of  this  question,  although 
they  did  not  pass  specifically  on  the 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  with  respect  to 
bills  providing  for  the  admission  of  new 
States. 


In  1888,  Mr.  Speaker  Carlisle — Hinds' 
Precedents,  volume  rv.  section  4637 — 
held  that  the  rule  giving  privilege  to 
reports  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  permits  the  Including  of  njatters 
necessary  to  accomplishment  of  the 
purpMse  for  which  privilcRe  is  given. 

That  would  be  the  reply  to  a  great 
deal  of  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  as  to  the  germanene:!,s  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker  Reed.  In  1896 — Hinds' 
Precedents,  volume  IV.  section  4638 — in 
passing  upon  a  -similar  question  stated: 

The  Chair  thinks  that  tlils  provlslun  has 
always  hr\d  a  liberal  ctinstructlon.  and  will 
decide  that  It  Is  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker  Longworth,  In  1927— Can- 
non's Precedents,  volume  VIII,  section 
2280 — in  passing  upon  the  privilege  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*  to 
report  at  any  lime,  stated: 

If  a  major  feature  of  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Wiiys  and  Means  Comnuitee  relnles  to 
revenue  the  bUl  Is  prlvllcgeil. 

This  bill  relates  to  the  admission  of  a 

now  State  into  the  Union. 
And  matters  accompanying  the  bill — 
Further  quoting  Mr.  Longworth — 

not  ."!trl''tly  rnlsinc  revenue  but  Inr!c5ent«l  to 
itR  main  purpose  do  not  destroy  this  privi- 
lege. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  Is  one  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  Slate  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union.  Upon  a  close  examination  of 
tlie  bill  it  will  be  found  that  all  of  the 
provisions  contained  therein  are  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
objective.  It  may  be  argued  that  some 
of  tliem  are  incidental  to  the  main  pur- 
pose, but  as  lonfj  as  they  tend  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end,  such  Inci- 
dental purposes  do  not  destroy  the  priv.- 
Icge  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  report  and  call  up  the 
pending  bill. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  where 
tlie  major  feature— and  the  Chair  hopes 
the  Members  will  listen  to  thl.<: — that 
where  the  major  feature  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  admission  of  a  new  State, 
lesser  provisions  incidental  thereto  do 
not  de.«troy  its  privilege  when  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and,  therefore,  for  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  Uie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rai.se  the  question  of  consideration  and 
demand  a  vote  on  the  question  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  of  con- 
sideration, the  Chair  is  informed,  can- 
not be  rai.sed  against  the  motion. 
That  is  decided  on  the  motion  Itself. 
The  Members  will  vote  on  whether  or 
not  they  are  going  to  consider  this  bill, 
if  they  ask  for  a  rollcall.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgmia.  May  I  sub- 
mit a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  may. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Under  what 
circumstances  can  the  question  of  con- 
sideration be  rai.sed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  tried  to 
say  a  moment  ago  that  it  cannot  be 
raised  against  the  motion  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  tiie  Whole,  becau.se  that 
is  tantamount  to  consideration,  and  the 
Hou.se  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  motion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  In  other 
words,  if  we  demand  a  vote  on  that 
question,  then  that  will  be  tantamount 
to  rai.sinn  the  que.slion  of  consideration? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  jientleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  217,  nays  172,  not  voting,  40, 
ab  follows: 

[Roll  No.  62] 


Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Allen.  Cftllf. 
Aiidrrson, 

Mont. 
Aniuso 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
B.Uley 
Baker 
Baldwin 
BurlHR 
Barrttt 
Bass.  N    H 
Ba.s«.  Tenti. 
Bcckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Boggh 
Bolnnd 
Boiling 
Boyle 
Bray 
Breed  Inn 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mo. 
Brown&on 
Byrd 

Byrne.  Til. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Canfleld 
CarrlRg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Che  If 

Chenoweth 
Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dawson,  m. 
Dawson.  Utah 
Dellay 
Donnl.son 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dolllnger 
Doolev 
Dorn.  N.  Y. 
Do%-:e 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmoudson 
Evina 
Fallen 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
FVlghan 
Flno 
flood 
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F^Dgarty 

Korand 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grimn 

Griniths 

Hnxen 
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Sheehan 
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Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Sp)ence 
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Steed 
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Taylor 
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Teague,  Tex. 
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Thompson,  N.  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 
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Zelenko 
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.  Poll 
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Preston 
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Harvey 
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Henderson 
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Herlong 
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Bennett,  Mich.    Hess 

Riley 

Belts 

Hiestand 

Roberts 

Blltch 

Hoevcn 

Robeson.  Va. 

Bolton 

Hoffman 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bonner 

Holt 

Rogers.  Ma.ss. 

Bosch 

Hosmer 

Rog(  rs.  Tex. 

Bovkin 

H  iddleston 

Rutherford 

Brooks.  I^a. 

Hull 

Sadlak 

Brown.  Ga. 

Jackson 

St   George 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jennings 

Schenck 

Uroyhlll 

Johansen 

Scherer 

BudRe 

Jona.s 

Schwengel 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scrlvner 

Bui^h 

Kean 

Scudder 

Byrne.s.  Wis. 

Kilburn 

Sc'.Uen 

Cannon 

Kllday 

Slkes 

Cedtrl.erer 

Kilgore 

Slier 

Chlperfleld 

Kltchin 

Simpson,  111. 

Clevenger 

Lafore 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Cooley 

Landrum 

Smith.  Kans. 

Coudert 

Latham 

Smith,  Miss, 

Cramer 

L«Compte 

Smith,  Va. 

Crctella 

Mcculloch 

Sprlnser 

Cunningham 

McDonough 

StaufTer 
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McGregor 

Taber 

CuriiB,  Mass. 

Mclntlre 

Thomas 

Dague 

Mcintosh 

Tuck 

Davis,  Oa. 

McMillan 

Van  Pelt 

Delaney 

McVey 

Vinson 

Derounlan 

Macdonald 

Walnwrlght 

Devereux 

Mahou 

Whafton 

Donohue 

Martin 

Whitener 

Dorn.  S.  C. 

Mason 

Whitten 

Elliott 

Matthews 

Wigglesworth 

Everett 

Michel 

Williams,  Miss 

Fisher 

Miller.  Md. 

WlUiums.  N.  Y 

Flynt 

Miller.  N,  Y. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Forrester 

Mlnshall 

Winstead 

Fountain 

Mitchell 

Withrow 

FTazler 

Moore 

Younger 
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Auchlncloss 

Gregory 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Bow 

Gross 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Havs,  Ark. 

Shuford 

Burdlck 

Hillings 

SiemlnskI 

Carnahan 

James 

Thompson.  La. 

Colmer 

Jenkins 

Trimble 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kearney 

Utt 

Dent 

Knuison 

Vursell 

Dies 

Lennon 

Watts 

Dowdy 

Morris 

Willis 

Durham 

Patman 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Engie 

Powell 

Wolverton 

Penton 

Radwan 

Granahan 

Rl\cr6 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced   the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr,  Bow  for,  with  Mr,  Scott  of  North  Caro- 
lina against 

Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Wolverton 
against. 

Mr.  Kearney  for.  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr,  Carnahan  for.  with  Mr,  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for.  with  Mr.  Fenton  against. 

Mrs.  OranahaOj  for,  with  Mr.  Radwan 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  James  against. 

Mr,  Engle  for.  with  Mr,  Dowdy  against, 

Mr  Burdlck  for,  with  Mr.  Trimble  against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Hays 
of  Arkansas  against. 

Mrs  Knutson  for,  with  Mr,  Dies  against. 

Mr.  SiemlnskI  for,  with  Mr.  Gregory  against. 

Mr,  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Vursell. 

Mr,  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr,  Willis  with  Mr.  Gross. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7999)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  with  Mr.  Mills 
in   the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OBrienI  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Gladly. 
Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heard  the  Chair  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  1  hour.  Can  the 
Chair  tell  me  how  much  time  is  expected 
to  be  consumed  on  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chair,  and  it  is  not 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MORANO.     What  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  with  respect  to  time? 
The      CHAIRMAN.     The      gentleman 
from  New  York  has  been  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  that  mean  that 
every  other  Member  of  the  House  can  be 
recognized  for  1  hour? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  may  use  all  or 
part  of  it.  He  may  use  less  than  an  hour 
if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Can  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
before  we  went  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  it  was  agreed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] 
would  control  half  of  the  time  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  half  of 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  was  made 
to  that  request. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  clear  up  the 
situation  a  little  bit.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  each  Member  could  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  which  would 
mean  a  total  of  over  400  hours,  but  I 
know  that  this  is  a  very  reasonable  body, 
and  I  assume  that  after  rea.sonable  de- 
bate a  majority  would  vote  to  limit  the 
time.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be 
by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield, 
Mr.  MORANO.     The  gentleman  then 
expects   to   move,   after   reasonable    de- 
bate, that  the  debate  be  terminated? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
might  add  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  on  both  sides  on  that  subject, 
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and  with  people  who  are  opposed  to  the 

letiislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  that 
has  to  be  done  in  the  Committee  or  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  In  the 
Hruse,  it  is  my  understanding 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
the  procedure,  at  the  appropriate  time 
someone  may  make  a  motion,  the  gentle- 
man or  some  member  of  the  committee, 
that  the  Committee  rise,  and  then  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House,  the  Hou.se 
could  then  determine  and  agree  on  time 
and  go  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  again.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  the  distinguished  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  by  a  rather  sub.stantial 
margin  to  hear  the  arguments  for  and 
again.'-t  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  think. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  deci.'Jion  was  in 
the  fane  tradition  of  the  House.  It 
would  have  been  unthinkable  to  mnny 
of  us  that  we  would  have  refused  to 
hear  the  arguments  for  or  again^^t  such 
a  vital  matter  as  the  admission  of  a  new- 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  making  the  first  pre:  entation  of 
the  arguments  for  the  admission  of 
Alaska  to  statehood.  It  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject and  I  should  like  to  cover  some  of 
the  arguments  which  already  have  been 
made  in  various  places  against  state- 
hood; and  for  that  reason,  and  so  it  may 
be  understood  that  there  is  no  discour- 
tesy on  my  part,  I  do  not  propose  to 
yield,  if  any  Member  feels  impelled  to  ask 
that  I  do  so.  during  the  next  several 
minutes. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  make  very 
clear.  I  do  not  tlunl:  anyone  in  this 
House  has  a  higher  renard  or  a  deeper 
respect  for  the  members  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Rules  than  I  have, 
and  the  presence  of  this  bill  on  the  floor 
under  its  present  privileged  status  was 
not  an  impertinent  gesture  on  the  part 
of  tho.se  who  favor  statehood  for  Alaska. 
It  was  a  gesture,  if  you  will,  of  last 
resort.  We  felt— in  fact,  we  were  told 
rather  plainly— that  if  there  was  a  rule. 
It  might  be  in  August,  but  there  was 
some  question  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  rule.  We  felt,  and  I  think 
fairly,  that  when  the  two  major  parties 

of  this  country 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  correction 
of  an  impression  he  may  have  left? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  inference  might 
have  been  left  that  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were  opposed  to 
statehood  for  Alaska.  That  is  not  true. 
As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
I  wish  It  recorded  that  I  am  for  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     If  that 
was   the   impression   I   left.    I   regret   it 
and  I  withdraw  it,  because  I  know  that 
there  are  some  members  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  who  favor  statehood  for 
Alaska.     And  I  might  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of   those  wlio  opiX)se   it.   my  respect 
and  regard  for  tliem  is  not  le.s.sened  in 
any  degree,  especially  tho.se  who  have 
very  firm,  very  strong  feelings  on   the 
subject.    My  only  quarrel,  if  I  have  one 
today,  is  with  those  Members  who  might 
be   so    indifferent    on    this    major    issup 
that  they  will  be  swayed  by  minor  and 
irrelevant  arguments.    And  I  should  like 
to  proceed  shortly  to  some  of  those  minor 
and  irrelevant  arguments.     But  I  have 
one   further  e.\i)lanation  at   t!iis  point. 
Some  Members  may  wonder  why  the 
bill   H.   R.   7999  bears  the  name  of  the 
Member  from  New  York  and  not  that 
of     the     distinguished     Delegate     from 
Alaska  who  has  worked  so  long  and  .so 
hard  in   this  field.     I  want   to  tell  you 
that  my  name  on  tiie  bill  was,  in  a  sen.se. 
the  gift  of    tlie  Delegate  from  Alaska. 
He   requested    that  I  report   my  bill.     I 
know  one  of  his  motives.    He  wanted  the 
bill   to   come   before   the   House   in    tlie 
name  of  a  Member  from  the  State  with 
the    largest    population    in    the    United 
States  so  that  we  could  demonstrate  that 
in  the  large  States  such  as  New  York. 
Pennsylvaiiia.     California     and     others, 
there   are   Membors  of   this   House   and 
Citi;:ens  of  tho.se  States  who  do  not  look 
down  their  noses  at  the  .smaller  popula- 
tion  in   Ala'^ka   and   say.   •"VVe   want   no 
part  of   you."     I  do  not  know   whether 
it  occurred  to  the  Delegate  from  Alaska 
or  not.  but  I  think  there  is  a  little  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  my  home  dis- 
trict is  Albany,  N.  Y..  which  was  writing 
pages  of  American  history  150  years  be- 
fore the  shots  were  fired  at  Lexington 
and    Concord.     Not    too    long    ago    we 
adopted  a  resolution  In  thi.s  House  as  a. 
tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin  declaring 
Albany.   N.    Y.,    the    birthplace    of    the 
Union. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce member  might,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  in  my  district,  a  part  of 
the  Union  from  the  very  beginning,  we 
do  not  accept  the  concept  tJiat  this  Na- 
tion would  have  been  better  off  if  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  sat  like  haughty 
dowagers  on  their  eastern  seaboard  and 
regarded  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
fishing  or  hunting  preserve  or.  perhaps, 
a  place  of  exploitation  as  Alaska  has 
been  for  .so  long. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  we  have  more 
than  just  another  bill  before  us. 

We  have  in  a  sense  a  rendezvous  with 
our  future.  We  are  going  to  decide 
something  here  today  that  is  not  so 
important  to  you  and  to  me.  certainly 
not  so  important  to  tho.se  of  us  who 
ave  pa.ssed  midlife,  but  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  those  who  will  follow  us. 
I  say  to  you,  too.  to  those  who  might 
-suggest,  'Well,  this  is  not  the  year,  may- 
be next  year,  mnvbe  2  years  from  now," 
that  Ala-'ka  has  been  listening  to  that 
for  42  years,  i  tell  you  that  it  is  my 
conclusion  and  sincere  belief  that  if  we 
reject  Alaskan  statehood  tliis  year  it  is 
dead  for  a  generation,  because  tliis  year 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  extra 
steam,  if  you  will,  behind  this  mea.sure. 


We  have  editorial  support  from  679 
newspapers  in  my  district  and  in  yours. 
We  have  the  support  of  12  out  of  13  of 
the  residents  of  the  United  States  who 
have  expressed  views  on  the  subject. 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  sending  question- 
naires to  their  constituents  have  been 
surprised  in  many  instances  to  discover 
very  overwhelming  favor  for  statehood 
for  Alaska.  In  my  own  district  it  is 
eipht  to  one.  I  might  say  that  was 
demonstrated  not  by  my  questionnaire 
but  because  a  local  newspai>er  published 
the  questionnaire  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Oster- 
TACJ.  He  wanted  to  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  in  his  district  was 
but  I  know  wliat  it  was  in  mine. 

On  that  same  questionnaire  Uiere  was 
this  question: 

D)  you  favor  a  reduction  In  Federal  taxes 
by  reducing  nonmlUtary  expenditures? 

Three  to  one  favored  that  a  substan- 
tial m'tr'-;in,  but  far  short  of  the  eight  to 
one  who  favored  statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  dare.say  that  in  the  districts  of  75 
percent  of  the  Members  of  this  House  th.e 
people  want  statehood  for  Alaska. 

One  of  the  problems  is.  they  want  It 
but  they  do  not  get  angry  enough  about 
It.  We  are  able  to  stand  up  and  say.  "Oh. 
yes.  my  district  favors  it.  but  I  am 
again.st  it."  That  is  fine.  I  think  Mem- 
bers should  be  ind.^pendent.  I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  .say  to  the  public,  if  you 
want  to.  "You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  at>out.  Papa  knows  best.'"  But 
let  us  fit  this  public  approval  into  the 
mosaic,  if  you  will.  If  we  reject  public 
opinion  as  uninformed,  then  we  must 
necessarily  turn  to  those  who  are  in- 
formed. 

In  this  House  you  give  the  respoml- 
bility  for  the  Territories  to  our  commit- 
tee. We  do  not  claim  to  be  experts,  but 
we  do  claim  to  be  practiced,  we  do  claim 
to  know  the  facts,  and  our  committee  24 
to  6  reported  out  this  bill  you  have  before 
you. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  favors 
this  bill,  and  I  think  that  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  idea  that  a  Federal  ofnclal 
never  wants  to  disgorge  any  authority 
once  given  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  knows  the  conditions  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT,  and  that  is  important  becau.<;e  we 
have  a  large  military  establishment  in 
Ala.'ka.  testified  that  statehood  not  only 
would  not  hamper  our  military  effort  in 
Alaska  but  would  aid  it  by  granting  sta- 
bility in  the  area  where  the  mihtary 
operates  .so  largely. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  mo.'^t  effective 
and  powerful  men  in  this  House  do  not 
a"ree  that  Ala.ska  should  be  a  State.  I 
know  their  aniuments.  I  have  heard 
them.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  history  of  statehood  in  this  country 
is  a  sordid  chapter  in  the  sen.se  of  deals. 
and  compromi.ses. 

Now  we  have  a  chance.  Just  once,  to 
say  to  a  single  Territory.  "On  your  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  what  happens 
to  any  other  Territory  anywhere  else, 
you  are  admitted  because  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  United  States." 

I  say  from  reading  tlie  record  of  the 
past,  that   those  distinguished   gentlc- 
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men  who  will  follow  me  In  oppasition 
are  in  distinguished  company,  indeed. 
I  often  read,  as  all  of  us  do.  the  writings 
on  the  wall  in  back  ol  me  in  the  Chamber 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  Daniel 
Webster  would  have  (  hosen  the  quotation 
which  you  see  here  in  tliis  Chamber  as 
the  one  quotation  of  all  the  things  that 
he  said.  But.  I  am  rather  happy  that 
tliis  one  has  been  chootn  because  in  this 
quotation  he  said. 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  furlh  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  wortliy  to  be 
remembered. 

If  Daniel  Webster  were  in  this  Cham- 
ber today.  I  am  very  sure  he  would  not 
want  to  be  remembered  for  his  statement 
that  we  should  not  jjush  into  the  West 
and  that  the  Republ  c  it.sclf  might  top- 
ple and  fall  if  we  had  anything  to  do 
with  those  wild  men  west  of  the  Mi.ssouri. 
Well,  in  that  territoiy  to  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  opposed,  we  have  some  of 
the  greatest  States  in  the  entire  Nation 
today.     I  say  to  tlie  modern  day  Daniel 
Websters.   and   I  sincerely   believe   they 
belong  in  that  category,  make  very  sure. 
If  you  are  quoted  one  day  on  the  walls  of 
this    Chamber,    that    you    will    not    be 
quoted  as  saying  that  Alaska  has  no  fu- 
ture in  our  national  scheme   because  I 
predict  that  if  you  give  Ala.'^ka  statehood 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  10  m.llion  people  in  that 
great  land.     A  very  good  friend  of  mine 
in  this  House,  one  of  the  principal  oppo- 
nents of  statehood  advanced  the  rather 
novel  idea  that  becau.-e.  as  he  says,  there 
are    a    lot    of    Communists    in    Hawaii, 
Alaska  should  not  be  a  State.     That  is  a 
very  difficult  argument  to  answer  unless 
you   fall   back   upon   your   old    training 
in   school   and   employ   the   principle   of 
rcductio  ad  absurdum.     You  might  say 
that    all    Germans    west    and    east    are 
Communists  because  some  Germans  in 
East    Germany    are    under    Communist 
control.     You    mii;ht    say    that    because 
there  are  Communist  dominated  coun- 
tries In  Europe,  therefore.  England  and 
Ireland  and  all  the  rest  of  the  countries 
are  Communists  also.     I  am  rather  hap 
py  that  the  gentleman  has  rai.'-ed  this 
question  because  .so  far  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  testimony  will  show  it. 
in  this  great  land  under  the  frowning 
eyes  of  the  Russians  themselves,  a  land 
which  extends  to  Siberia,  there  are  fewer 
Communists     than     anywhere     in     the 
United  States.     Only  yesterday  I  spoke 
to  a  former  United  States  Attorney  from 
Alaska  and  he  told  me  that  in  spite  of 
the   sf>ecial   care    becau.se   of   our   great 
military   installations   there   that   there 
had  not  been  one  single  case  of  attempted 
sabotage    of    our    military    installations. 
Ten  suspected  Reds  in  all  of  Alaska— 1 
to  every  20.000  and.  yet.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  which  has  1 
Communist  for  every  1.600  people,  would 
have  you  believe  that  lx?cau.se  there  is  a 
certain   labor  leader  in   Hawaii.   Alaska 
is  communistic.     We  have  separated  the 
Alaskan  and  Hawauan  bills  dehberately. 
They  should  not  swing  upon  one  an- 
other.    EacJ)  is  entitled  to  a  decision  on 
its  own  merits.    I  know  someone  will 


say  before  this  debate  is  over.  "Where  is 
Hawaii?     This   is   discrimination.     This 
is  politics."     But  I  defy  any  Member  of 
this  House,  including   members  of  our 
committee,  to  show  where  in  one  instance 
I  have  played  politics  on  this  issue.    They 
know   that,   but   they    want   to  mention 
Hawaii  for  this  reason:  Once  you  inject 
Hawaii  in  the  debate,  then  you  get  the 
respon.e.  "Won't  we  one  day  be  asked 
to  admit  Puerto  Rico,  tlie  Virgin  Islands. 
then   Jupiter   and    Saturn    and    Mars?" 
forgetting  that  the  same  House  which 
is  making  the  decision  on  Alaskan  state- 
hood  this   week   holds    the   key   to   any 
future  attempt  by  any  area  anywhere  to 
come  into  the  Union.     We  are  deciding 
only  on  Alaska.     I  am  not  opposed   to 
Hawaii.     I  shall  do  all  in  my  power,  if 
Alaska  is  given  statehood,  to  bring  the 
Hawaiian  bill  before  this  House  for  fair 
and    full    consideration.     We    see    what 
happened   3  years  ago  when  we  had  a 
shotgun  wedding  in  this  House:   when 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  were  picked  up  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants  and  thrown  into  one 
bill.     No  one  ever  talked  about  Alaska. 
All  we  had  were  pictures  of  alleged  Com- 
munists in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  making  a  very 
fine  exposition  of  this  bill  and  I  think 
there  sJiculd  be  a  quorum  present  to  hear 
him.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
tliere  is  no  quorum  present. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thornberry). 
The  Cha  ir  will  count.  I  After  counting.  ] 
Sixty-six  Members  are  present;  not  a 
quorum.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Hon  No.  63) 

Gregory 

Gross 

Oubs«T 

Hays.  Ark 

Hillings 

James 

Jenkins 

Kearney 

Keating 

Knulson 

LeCompie 

Lennon 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif 

Morris 

Moulder 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  379  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  the  temporary 
respite  and  particularly  because  I  was 
about  to  discu.ss  a  matter  which  I  know 
to  be  of  very  grave  concern  to  him.  I 
know  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  mistake  to 
assiune  that  because  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  bill  that  some  of  the 
mattei's  he  raises  in  opposition  are  not 


Auchlncloss 

Ba.sp,  Tenn. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Carnahan 

Carrlpg 

Celler 

Colmer 

DavlB.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Oles 

Dowdy 

Diirham 

Engle 

Fenton 

Ciranahi.n 


Powell 

Radwaa 

Rivers 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Shcppard 

Shuford 

Sieminskl 

Spence 

Springer 

Tcaguc,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Vursell 

Willis 

Wolverton 
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matters  of  grave  concern.     I  kndw  that 
the    gentleman    is    and    has    been    con- 
cerned about  what  have  been  described 
as  giveaways.    I  would  hke  to  point  out. 
if  I  may.  that  when  we  are  considering 
statehood  for  Alaska,  we  have  to  throw 
away    our    ordinary    concepts    of    geog- 
raphy.    We  are  talking  about  a  terri- 
tory  one-fifth    the   size   of   the   United 
States,  a  territory,  if  the  distinguished 
Members  from   the  State  of  Texas  will 
forgive  me,   which  is  twice  the  size  of 
Texas  and  everybody  knows  that  Texas 
is  big  indeed.     So  when  we  talk  about 
land  grants  we  cannot  talk  in  terms  of 
1  million  or  5  million  or  even  10  million 
acre.=;.    We  are  all  aware  that  if  you  drop 
a  million  acres  into  the  middle  of  Rhode 
Island,    it    would    be    quite    a    hunk    of 
ground.    In  Texas,  it  would  probably  be 
a  ranch  and  in  Alaska,  it  would  be  a 
garden  patch.     Especially,  when  we  fig- 
ure the  land  must  be  selected  from  land 
which  will  not  serve  any  purpose  to  the 
new  state.     We  have  in  this  bill,  as  I 
recall,   a   land   grant   of   approximately 
184  million  acres. 

That  is  a  staggering  figure,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  we  consider  it  in  percentage 
terms.    It  means  that  the  new  State  will 
still  have  control  of  less  than  one -half  of 
its  ov/n  land  and  that  of  the  more  than 
50  percent  which  will  be  retained  by  the 
Federal   Government,   there  is  included 
some  of  the  richest  oil  land  in  Alaska. 
Furthermore,  and  I  can  speak  only  for 
my.=elf,  when  we  arrive  at  a  point  where 
the  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  I  shall 
cheerfully  accept  personally  an  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  acreage  to 
101  million  or  102  million.     That  would 
be  substantially  less  tlian  one-third  of 
the  land  in  Alaska   turned  over  to  the 
new  State.    You  might  say  what  about 
these  minerals  and  what  about  this  loot 
that  might  be  given  away  if  we  give  the 
new  State  power  to  select  mineral  lands. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  these 
mineral  lands  will  have  more  protection 
when    we    give    them    to    the    State    of 
Alaska  than  they  have  now  because  the 
Federal    Government    presently    leases 
those  mineral  lands  and  also  grants  pat- 
ents for  those  lands.     The  new  State  of 
Alaska  under  its  own  constitution  is  for- 
bidden to  grant  patents.    May  I  say  that 
if  there  is  a  giveaway,  with  which  I  do 
not  agree,  it  is  already  taking  place  be- 
cause 90  percent  of  the  revenue  that  the 
Federal   Government   presently  collects 
from  mineral  leases  in  Alaska  is  turned 
back  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska.    My  ad- 
vice to  the  new  State  would  be  not  to 
select    mineral    lands — to    select    other 
land  and  if  I  may  emphasize  just  a  little 
bit  more  what  I  had  in  mind  about  the 
great  expanse  of  territon'  and  the  neces- 
sity of  using  percentages  figures,  some 
years  ago  we  passed  a  bill  in  the  Hou.se 
giving  100.000  acres  of  land  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  to  help  support  that 
great   institution.      The   latest   advice   I 
have  is  that  from  those  100,000  acres, 
and  that  is  a  lot  of  acres,  they  have  not 
received  enough  revenue  to  equip  their 
basketball  team.    So  when  you  talk  about 
a  million  acres  in  Alaska,  you  have  to 
consider  the  millions  of  acres  which  are 
not  given  to  the  new  State. 

You  have  got  to  consider  the  mflUons 
which  are  retained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  you  must  consider  that 
those  retained  acres  include  the  richest 
oil  land.  It  has  always  been  my  impres- 
sion, though  not  spelled  out  in  law,  that 
land  in  an  incorporated  territory,  in  an 
embryonic  State,  is  actually  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  trust  for  the  fu- 
ture State.  So  in  that  sense  it  is  not  a 
question  of  Uncle  Sam  tossing  a  lot  of 
minerals  and  a  lot  of  oil  to  an  unscrupu- 
lous leadership  in  a  new  State. 

I  think  the  question  comes  up:   Can 
Alaska,    with     212.000     people,    support 
statehood?    In  the  considered  judpment 
of  the  committee  who  listened  to  all  the 
witnesses,  it  can  and  will.    And  with  the 
provisions  we  have   in  this   bill  dealing 
with  the  land  tax  base,  with  the  seal 
fisheries,   and    so   forth,   the   additional 
cost  of  statehood  over  and  above  the 
present  cost  of  Territorial  government 
will  be  approximately  $2  million  a  year. 
I  am  not  bellttlin'?  $2  million,  but  I  as- 
«ert  that  It  Is  within  the  mean?  of  the 
people  of  Alaska.     I  know  some  people 
up  there  oppose  It.     I  know  the  sukpcs- 
tion   will    be   made   that    the   people    of 
Ala.ska   way   down   underneath   do   not 
want    statehood.     We    hnve    had    polLs 
which  indicate  that  thoy  do  not  want  It. 
But  every  time  they  have  pone  to  the 
votint?  place  on  any  question  dealing  with 
statehood,  the  vote  has  been  for  state- 
hood, up  to  and  including  the  mrst  re- 
cent primary  in  Alaska,  where  there  was 
a  candidate  who  favored  the  common- 
wealth.    In  Alaska  you  can  cross  party 
lines  in  a  primary.    There  was  no  contest 
on  the  Democratic  side,  so  the  Demo- 
crats could  easily,  if  they  oppored  state- 
hood, have  gone  over  the  line  and  voted 
for  this  commonwealth  candidate  who 
was  a  Republican,  a  gentleman  who  fa- 
vored    a    commonwealth — a    common- 
wealth is  a  tempting  status — and  they 
polled  only  10  percent  of  the  entire  vote 
ca.st  in  the  Alaska  primary.    But  we  are 
willing  a-rain  to  compromise.    If  it  is  the 
sense   of   this   Hou.se   that   we   have   an 
amendment   providing   for   a   plebescite 
when  the  statehood  bill  comes  to  the 
voters  of  Ala.^ka,  we  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  it.  because  we  have  no  desire 
to  jam  -statehood  down  the  throats  of 
any  people.     Nor  do  we  accept  at  face 
value  the  "a'^inners."  because  away  back 
in    the   Revolutionary   War    there    were 
some   people   v.ho   did   not    believe   this 
country  could  get  along  as  a  separate 
nation.     The  Tories  were  not  entirely 
disloyal.     They  felt  that  they  were  sound 
in  their  judc:ment.  but  they  were  opposed 
to    independence.     We    have    Tories    in 
every  State  and  in  every  Territory— peo- 
ple who  ju&t  love  the  status  quo,  who 
think    that   mnybe   it   will   cost   them    a 
little  more  to  be  a  State,  and  they  think 
that  the  price  is  too  high  here  for  the 
great  honor,  the  great  privilege  of  being 
a  full  citizen  of  the  United  States,  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  their  own  Governor. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  this  mean.s  to  all  of  us.  I 
think  that  we  could  very  well  today 
forget  this  talk  of  colonialism,  forget 
that  Ala.ska  has  been  hanging  fire  in 
the  limbo  of  an  unincorporated  Territory 
for  90  years,  forget  the  aspirations  and 
hopes   of    the  people    there;    and    think 


selfl^^hly,  If  you  will,  of  our  own  districts 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  tell  you 
that  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  district  is 
concerned,  statehood  is  a  mu.st. 

Small  population?  Every  State  that 
has  come  into  the  Union  has  added  to 
the  wealth  and  population  of  my  State, 
and  I  feel  that  this  great  Territory  prop- 
erly developed  will  pour  its  benefits  out 
over  every  one  of  tlie  48  States  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  we  will  save  money  in 
the  long  \\m;  I  think  we  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  our  Military  Establishment  in 
Alaska. 

There  arc  tho"?e  who  say  that  Alaska 
Is  too  far  away,  that  it  is  a  Nover-Never 
Land,  a  fabulou.s  place  up  north  which 
has  polar  bears  and  Eskimos.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  things  about  our 
modern  civilization  are  already  in  Alas- 
ka, neon  llahts  and  other  thinrj.s  which 
Interfere  with  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
place. 

Heie  Is  a  Territory  which  l.s  not  a  for- 
gotten outpost,  which  ha.s  its  own  rml- 
versity,  which  devotes  half  of  its  budKet 
to  education.  It  l.s  composed  of  people 
from  your  Slate,  your  city,  my  State  and 
my  city.  These  people  are  loyal  Ameri- 
cans In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
only  difTerrnce  between  them  and  us  Is 
that  they  have  prf^'^erved  some  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  which  we  ."^peak  .so 
highly  In  this  country.  The  mm  and 
women  of  Alaska  are  our  klnfolk;  they 
are  the  pioneers  of  1958.  We  talked 
with  them,  we  talked  with  them  in  every 
part  of  that  enormous  land.  In  1955  we 
went  into  tiny  fishing  villages;  we  went 
into  the  modern  cities  of  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  and  even  went  to  Point  Bar- 
row up  in  Eokimoland. 

When  we  talk  about  people  It  Is  the 
conrrrn  of  this  Hou.se.  I  can  describe 
what  they  are  in  no  better  way  than  to 
paraphrase  an  editorial  which  had  to 
do  not  with  statehood  for  Ala<^ka  but  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  ICOth  anni- 
versary of  the  statehood  of  Minnesota. 
The  editorial  told  of  all  the  material 
things  in  Minnesota,  but  then  it  added, 
and  I  shall  use  Alaska  instead  of  Min- 
nesota in  reading  thi.s: 

Alaska  Is  people.  TThey  represent  the  fin- 
est part  of  the  pioneer  tradition  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.  They  were  ready  and  rnjer 
to  fnce  a  climate  that  Is  Fometlme.i  le.^s  than 
benign,  to  work  a  foU  that  cuiild  be  re.spon- 
slve.  They  wanted  to  make  a  rew  world  In 
pompthlng  of  the  pattern  of  the  old  one. 
They  brought  with  them  a  d  gnlty.  fidelity, 
and  indu&try  that  did  not  brook  conipro- 
nii.se. 

Then  the  editorial  continued,  and  I 
think  this  is  significant  to  us  who  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  country: 

Each  one  of  us  m.ny  have  his  own  little 
part  of  the  country  to  which  he  Is  especially 
devoted.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  these  local  prides  and  loyalties,  but  there 
Is  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  splendor  of 
rei^lons  other  than  our  own;  and  becaupe 
we  are  so  proud  to  be  AmerlcnnF,  It  Is  gocKl 
to  know  that  Alaska  and  its  people  may  be 
a  part  of  u«. 

I  think  we  all  have  been  di';turbed  from 
time  to  time,  those  of  us  who  live  in  con- 
gested areas,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  this  countiy.  many  parts  of  it. 
upon  our  capital,  as  it  were.  In  some 
areas  of  this  country  water  must  be  used 


over  again  becau.«;e  of  the  shortage.  In 
another  generation,  perhaps  more  spe- 
cHically  by  the  time  my  eldest  grand- 
son is  old  enough  to  ."^erve  In  this  dis- 
tingul-shed  body,  we  are  told  that  we  will 
have  70  million  more  people  in  the  United 
States.  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  our  generation  to  make  very  sure 
that  the  gates  to  expansion  and  oppor- 
tunity are  not  closed.  I  suggest  that 
many  of  those  70  million,  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  will  find  that 
opportunity  in  the  great  new  State  of 
Alaska. 

May  I  suge;est  this,  too.  We  have  been 
alarmed,  some  of  us.  recently  by  the  re- 
ception given  to  our  Vice  President  in 
South  America,  And,  as  I  read  of  the 
stones  and  the  filth  which  were  cast 
not  upon  Richard  Nixon  the  Individual 
but  upon  every  man  and  womar  in  this 
country  whom  he  represented  there.  I 
thouBht  of  a  people  far  to  the  north  of 
South  America,  a  people  who  do  not  have 
to  be  bribed  or  given  foreign  aid  or  ca- 
joled, people  who  are  loyal  to  us  now. 
And  I  tliought  of  how  true  were  the  words 
of  Shakespeare  when  he  suggested  that 
"The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adop- 
tion, tried,  grapple  them  to  Ihys  soul 
with  hoops  of  steel." 

I  have  one  final  thought,  I  have  not 
covered  all  of  the  arguments  against  this 
bill  or  all  of  the  arguments  for  it,  be- 
cause others  more  able  than  I  will  fol- 
low. But.  I  was  handed  a  few  days  ago 
an  old  copy  of  a  wire  service  story.  I 
v.ill  not  read  it,  but  I  will  simply  tell  you 
that  it  quoted  Molotov,  wherever  he  is 
now.  Outpr  M^nr-olia,  as  saying  that  the 
Communists  in  Russia  never  aureed  to 
the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
implying  that  they  still  have  a  r  m.  per- 
haps to  be  asserted  sometime  in  the 
future. 

CALL    or   THE    HOUS« 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting]  Eighty-six 
M-mbers  are  pros-nt,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  C'.crk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(Roll  No,  641 


An^pfoon, 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Mont 

Durham 

Morris 

Aurhinclosa 

Ejerharter 

Moulder 

Bftiiey 

En(»;e 

Powell 

Bent  ey 

Evlns 

R  ad  wan 

B'.ntmk 

Fenton 

Ri\fT^ 

Brooks  La. 

Gray 

Scott,  N  C. 

Buckley 

Oregorj* 

Shoppard 

nurclick, 

Gron 

Shu/ord 

Carn.Than 

Oubter 

S.eailnskI 

Cc'ller 

Haskell 

Hmlth  Kan« 

Chn-topher 

Hays.  Ark 

Siniih   MlM. 

Clark 

HilUngs 

Spence 

CVifflrv 

James 

Springer 

Colmer 

Jenkins 

Steed 

r>nvl<<,  Tenn. 

Kfarney 

Tejigue.  Tex. 

Dawson.  Utan 

Kilbu.>-n 

Tbomaa 

IJclay 

Knuiiion 

Trimble 

n-nt 

LeCompte 

Vinson 

Dies 

Lention 

Wntu 

D.ngell 

Leslnskt 

Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Mills.  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that^Conmiittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.  R.  79D9)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  finding  itself  without  a  quorum 
he  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
366  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
disclosing  a  quorum  to  be  present,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  a  list  of  the  ab- 
sentees for  printing  in  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OBkilnJ  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.       Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  very  close  to  the  con- 
cluding point  wiien  the  gentleman  made 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum.     Tlie 
interval  did  permit  me  to  think  of  one 
final    argument    which    has    b^^en    ad- 
vanced against  statehood  for  Alaska.    I 
think  perhaps  deep  down  in  our  minds 
It   Is   the   prevailing   objection,   perhaps 
the  most  important  to  many  Members. 
Very  simply  put.  It  is  this;  Should  212,- 
000  people  have  2  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  when  a  State  such 
as  New  York,  with  16  million  people,  haa 
the  same  number?     I  know  that  is  dim- 
cult  to  answer.    If  we  assume  that  there 
should  be  geographical  representation  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  If  we  accept 
that,  then  we  arc  turning  back  the  clock 
171  years.     We  are  also  saying  directly 
or  indirectly;  "We  from  New  York,  why 
should    not    we    have    nine    Senators? 
Why   should   not   many   of   the   smaller 
States   have   only   one,  or  none,   if  you 
Will?"     Yet,  when  we  look  at  what  some 
of  these  smaller  States  have  produced 
in  our  United  States  Senate  we  are  very 
liappy  about  the  geographical  represen- 
tation. 

I  know  that  I.  as  a  resident  of  a  small 
Stale,  would  rccnt  rather  deej^ly  the 
suggestion,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  I 
had  two  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate  because  we  made  a  mis- 
take somewhere  along  the  line.  That  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  membership  in  the 
House;  it  is  a  reflection  on  some  of  these 
distinguished  and  most  able  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  smaller  Slates. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I.  that  many 
States  came  into  being  with  populations 
smaller  than  that  which  Alaska  now  has. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  record  of  popula- 
tion totals  you  will  discover  a  very  sig- 
nificant thing,  and  that  is  the  tremen- 
dous growLli  in  population  in  each  of 
those  States  follow  ing  admission  to  state- 
hood. For  example,  to  select  one.  Ohio; 
Population  at  time  of  admis.'-ion,  80.000; 
population  at  succeeding  census.  230.000. 
Indiana;  At  time  of  admission.  63.000; 
population  at  succeeding  census,  147.000. 
I  could  recite  others,  but  they  all  fall 
Into  the  same  pattern,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  you  suffer  this  small  popu- 
lation in  Alaska  to  have  2  spokesmen 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  within  a 
very  few  years  those  same  2  Senators 
will  be  representing  millions  of  people, 
because  the  potential  in  Alaska  is  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  it  was  in  these 
other  States. 

Mr.  KOSMER  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.     T  yield. 

Mr  HOSMER.  In  order  that  the  fig- 
ures that  the  gentleman  gave  may  be  in 
proper  perspective,  to  wit,  Iho.  e  with  re- 


gard to  Indiana  and  Ohio.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  at  the  time  those  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  from  a 
column  that  does  no  show  in  the  report, 
Indiana's  population  at  that  time  wns 
1.52G9  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
population.  At  the  time  of  Ohio's  ad- 
mis.'^^lon  her  population  represented  3.187 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  represents  only  ,0853  per- 
cent of  tiie  total  population  of  the 
United  States. 

So  under  tho.se  circum'^tnnces  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  when  you  com- 
pare sizes  of  population  at  the  time  of 
admission  than  there  is  when  you  uie  the 
bare  unweighted  numbers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  O'BRIEJN  of  New  York.     I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  was 
discussing  only  the  growth  which  fol- 
lowed adml.s.Mon  to  statehood  to  support 
th"  contention  of  our  committee  that 
statehood  has  never  been  a  failure  in  the 
Unltrd  States.  But  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  press  the  point  percentagewise, 
then  when  we  get  into  that  field  where  he 
compares  his  State  of  14  million  with 
some  of  the  smaller  States  I  wonder  if 
he  would  have  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
taking  from  those  States  one  or  both 
of  their  Senators  and  giving  them  to  the 
great  State  of  California?  I  know  it 
would  not  be  constitutionally  possible, 
but  surely  the  thought  must  be  there 
when  you  are  applying  a  population 
argument  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr,  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sachusetts. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  On  the  question 
of  contiguous  territory,  at  the  time  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  there  was  a  tremendous  area 
separating  California  and  Oregon  frcm 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  They 
were  not  contiguous  to  the  Slates  of  the 
Union  at  that  time. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  so  very,  very  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  statement  by  the  majority  leader. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  subjects  that 
I  did  not  touch  upon  becau.se  anollier 
M«^mber  w ill  handle  it.  But,  when  we  u.<-e 
the  word  'contiguous,"  surely  it  must  be 
a  relative  term.  Surely,  with  a  terri- 
tory v.hich  in  these  modern  days  is  close 
enough  with  modern  tran.'^portation  to 
permit  this  individual  to  Listen  to  a  world 
series  game  on  the  radio  in  a  hotel  in 
Juneau,  Alaska,  and  then  on  the  next 
afternoon  to  see  the  second  game  of  that 
s'^ries  on  television  in  my  hometown  in 
Albany,  N.  Y,,  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  Ala.ska  today  is  much  closer  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  Stales  than  even  some 
of  our  Midwestern  States  were  at  the 
time  of  their  admission.  I  stated  or  in- 
tended to  state  that  for  20  years  ths 
Soviet  Government  has  been  feeding  to 
the  Russian  people  the  deliberate  lie  that 
the  Czar  had  no  right  to  sell  Alaska  to 
the  United  States;  that  actually  the 
money,  the  $7,2  million,  was  only  a  re- 
imbursement to  Russia  for  the  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Czar  in  sending  Russian 
fleets  to  San  Franci.'^co  and  New  York  at 


a  time  during  the  Civil  War.  Well,  we 
know  that  we  are  never  going  to  concede 
that  argument.  But,  I  suggest,  added  to 
all  the  other  arguments  which  have  been 
or  will  be  advanced,  that  it  miglit  be  a 
fine  gesture  by  the  United  States  to  meet 
this  challenge  from  the  Kremlin  once 
and  for  all.  and  tl:c  simplest  way  to  do  it 
is  to  plant  right  on  the  Siberian  border 
in  Alaska  the  American  fiag  with  49 
stars. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Gladly 
Mr.  ASFINALL.  I  just  wish  to  com- 
pliment and  congratulate  my  good  per- 
sonal friend  and  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee and  of  this  great  body  for  his  pres- 
entation here  today.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  he  stands  today  as  the  No.  1  man 
in  the  study  of  Alaskan  matters  and 
Alaska's  quest  for  statehood.  He  has 
been  doing  an  admirable  job. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  am  in- 
deed very  grateful. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield 
to  the  Delegate  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  would  like  to  say 
that    my    subcommittee    chairman,    the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  has  made  an 
eloquent  as  well  as  a  powerful  speech 
in  behalf  of  Alaska  statehood.     He  has 
completely  persuaded   me.   by   the  way. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  all  of  the  Alas- 
kans, meaning  most  of  them,  who  are 
for    statehood,    particularly    appreciate 
what  he  is  doing  for  us  now  and  what  he 
has  done  for  us  before.     Now,  the  gen- 
tleman  said   awhile   ago   "Pi-otect   your 
Alaska."     Is  it  not  true  that  during  the 
hearings  over  which  you  presided  some 
600,000  words  of  testimony  were  taken 
down  and  later  reduced  to  printed  form? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     Yes;  the 
gentleman  is  correct.    We  did  take  600.- 
000  words  of  testimony.     'We  covered  I 
do  not  know   how   many   thousands  of 
miles,  and  we  covered  the  whole  subject 
of  Alaska  so  thoroughly  that  we  could 
think    of    but    one    description    for    the 
title     wliich     emerged,     and     that     was 
"Ala.ska.  1955," 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  this,  if  I  may. 
Did  he  have  opportunity  on  that  trip  to 
talk  to,  and  be  talked  to  by,  the  people 
who  were  against  statehood  as  well  as 
those  resident  in  the  Territory  who  were 
for  statehood? 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  T  would 
like  to  say  to  the  diGtinguished  Delegate 
that  we  sought  out  people  who  were  op- 
posed to  statehood  because  it  wa::  too 
easy  to  find  people  who  supported  it. 
We  had  to  look  for  opponents,  and  even 
the  opponents,  our  record  will  show, 
conceded  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  Alaska  disagreed  with  their 
views. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman,  T  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution docs  not  permit  any  State  to  be 
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deprived  of  Its  two  Senators;  perhaps 
It  la  one  section  of  the  Constitution  thnt 
Is  unamcndable.  The  gentleman  1a 
aware  of  thaf 
Mr,  onRIEN  of  New  York,  Yes. 
Mr.  PILLION.  The  Rcntleman  Is 
nvvare  of  the  clau.«ie  thnt  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  one  State  havlnu  less 
than  two  Senators;  In  otl^er  words,  a 
Slate  may  consent  to  have  less  thon  two 
Senators.  8o  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  did  have  In  mind  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  le.-es  thnn 
two  Senators,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Constitution  also  Is  unamendable.  The 
gentleman  Is  aware  of  thnt? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  concede 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  permit 
any  State,  having  2  Senators,  to  lo.se  1 
of  them.  I  merely  wanted  to  sugBC.^t, 
when  I  ral.^ed  that  point,  thnt  If  we  were 
logical,  we  would  be  qunrrcllnR  with  the 
fact  that  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
did  not  provide  0  Senators  for  our  State, 
perhaps  7  for  California,  and  7  or  8  for 
Pennsylvania,  which  would  leave  some 
of  our  States  In  very  bad  shape.  Indeed. 
I  do  not  concede  the  gentleman's  point 
that  there  Is  a  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion permitting  a  State  to  have  less  than 
two  Senators,  although  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman's arguments  in  that  direction,  and 
I  know  he  will  explore  them  fully  when 
he  takes  his  place  In  the  well.  All  I  can 
say  Is  that  I  violently  dlsaBrce  with  the 
idea  of  admitting  half  a  State  or  of  giv- 
ing a  Territory  half  of  statehood.  It  l.s 
all  or  nothing,  and  I  am  very  calmly 
confident  that  If  the  time  ever  came 
when  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska,  rep- 
resenting whatever  number  of  people 
they  represented,  were  voting  on  a  great 
national  issue,  they  would  vote  in  the 
public  interest.  And  I  am  very  sure  that 
there  is  just  as  great  a  possibility  of 
Alaska  producing  another  Borah  as  did 
Idaho,  or  of  producing  another  Mans- 
field, as  has  Montana. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  man  who  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, done  more  to  promote  the  cause  of 
statehood  for  Alaska  than  any  other  one 
person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In.sular  AfTairs,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been 
a  very  able  leader  and  has  been  a  true 
advocate  of  statehood.  I  know  that  he 
has  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  but  to  all  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in  look- 
ing at  .statehood  for  Alaska  as  a  national 
problem  and  not  on  a  small,  selfish  ba.sis 
as  are  some  of  the  opponents,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  a  question  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pros  or  cons 
of  statehood,  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formation.     What    will    happen    durinp; 


the  period  when  Ala«ka  becomes  a  State, 
as  far  as  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
nppre«entntlve«  In  the  House  Is  con- 
cerned? Would  they  have  representa- 
tion or  would  they  not? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
the  Kcntlemnn  raised  thnt  point.  The 
bilUi^jrovldcs  thnt  until  after  the  next 
census,  the  membership  of  the  House 
would  be  increased  by  one;  and  after  the 
next  census  the  flguie  would  go  back  to 
435, 

I  have  had  people  suggest,  "Well, 
maybe  that  mlfht  be  my  sent"  With 
the  change.s  that  are  colnt;  to  take  place 
nround  the  country  after  the  next  census, 
I  think  It  Is  straining  at  a  gnat  if  we  are 
worrying  about  what  seat  will  go  out  as  a 
result  of  admitting  Alaska  to  the  Union. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
a  very  strong  suspicion  as  to  whose  scat 
It  win  be.  I  think  It  might  very  well  be 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  Is  now  speaklnp:. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Will  the  Rcntjeman  ex- 
plain OS  to  the  other  body?  W^ould  there 
be  any  temporary  changes  In  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  OBRTEN  of  New  York  No;  be- 
cnu.se  the  representation  In  the  Senate 
has  nothing  to  do  with  population. 
There  would  be  two  Senator.s  for  the 
Slate  or,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  sugscsted,  and  If  he  Is  correct, 
mil  y be  one. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  RErcno. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ETNGLE.     Mr.   Chairman.   Aloska 
was    promised    statehood    when    it    was 
annexed  in  1867. 

The  promise  was  clear  and  explicit. 
It  is  found  in  article  III  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia  sirned  March  30,  1867.  by 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Article  III  reads  as  follows: 
Tlie  Inliabllants  of  tiie  ceded  Territory, 
according  to  their  choice,  reserving  their  nat- 
ural allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  within 
3  years;  but  If  they  should  prefer  to  remain 
In  the  ceded  Territory,  they,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  uncivilized  native  trlbe.i,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantai^e?.  and  Immunities  of  citizen.-*  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  In  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  prop?rty,  and  religion.  The  uncivil- 
ized tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  the  United  States  may,  from 
time  to  time,  adopt  In  regard  to  aboriginal 
tribes  of  that  country. 

The  essence  of  that  pledge  Is  contained 
in  the  words  -'the  inhabitants  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  tlie 
rights,  advanta.Gies,  and  immunities  of 
Citizens  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  those 
Inhabitants  of  Ala.ska  can  be  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales.  That  way  Is  to 
admit  Alaska  to  stateliood.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

For  it  is  clear  that  only  by  statehood 
will    the   people   of   Alaska   be   able    to 

enjoy — 


The  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  which  they  cannot  do 
now; 

The  right  to  be  represented  In  the  Con- 
jtress  by  two  United  Stales  Senators  and 
a  Representative  with  a  vote,  which  they 
do  not  have  now,  and 

Ihe  right  to  be  freed  from  a  variety 
of  restilctlons  Including  those  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Orunnic  Act  of  1912 
nnd  by  the  net  of  Congress  of  July  30, 
1086.  which  prescribed  various  prohibi- 
tions for  American  Territories,  still  guf- 
flclent  in  number  to  be  subsequently 
fortned  Into  10  States. 

The  pledge  made  In  the  Treaty  of  Ces- 
sion. 91  years  ago,  conveys  a  solemn  obli- 
gation. A  treaty  was  then  and  still  is 
the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

Tlie  actions  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
ratification  of  the  treoty  give  further 
substance— If  such  substance  were  need- 
ed—to Alaska's  rltht  to  statehood.  That 
right  to  stntohood  inheres  In  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  also  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  following  year, 
18d8,  when  the  House  authorized  and 
appropriated  the  $7,200,000  purchase 
price.  It  Inheres  In  the  extension  to 
Alaska  of  the  laws  relating  to  customs, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  collection  dialrlct  In  the 
newly  acquired  Territory. 

By  these  acts— the  United  St.ites  Su- 
preme Court  decided  In  the  so-called 
••Insular  Cases^*  early  in  this  century — 
Alaska  wa.s  Incorporated  into  the  Union 
In  1868.  As  an  incorporated  Territory 
it  became  an  ••inchoate  State."  As  such 
it  cannot  by  any  act  of  Congress  be 
alienated,  given  independence  or  any 
other  political  statu.s.  as  can  be  done  and 
has  been  done  with  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories or  insular  possessions.  These 
never  paid  Federal  taxes,  while  Alaska 
pays  all  Federal  taxes  and  under  the 
uniformity  clau.se  of  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  relieved  of  them.  Taxation 
without  representation  should,  obvious- 
ly, be  terminated.  The  destiny  of  Ala-=ka. 
an  incorporated  Territory-— taken,  liter- 
ally, into  the  body  of  the  Union— can 
only  be  statehood.  However,  those  im- 
portant Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Insular  Cases,  while  buttressing  Ala.«;ka's 
right  to  statehood  beyond  pcradvcnture. 
are  not  needed  to  strengthen  the  explicit 
commitment  of  the  treaty  with  Russia 
made  91  years  ago. 

The  only  questions  then  to  be  an.swered 
to  determine  the  time  of  Alaska's  ad- 
mission to  the  equality  of  statehood  are 
whether  the  Territory  has  met  and  can 
meet  the  tests  of  political  maturity  and 
economic  sufficiency. 

Or.  to  put  it  in  another  wny:  First, 
are  Ala-^kans  capable  of  self-government? 
And.  .second,  are  their  resources  sufficient 
to  support  a  State? 

I  am  deeply  convinced— as  a  member 
of  the  committee  dealing  with  our  Terri- 
tories for  14  years,  and  as  its  chairman 
in  the  la.st  2  Congres.ses,  which  has  given 
me  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  this  important  i.ssue— that  Alaska 
is  fully  qualified  on  both  counts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  question.  Are 
Alaskans  politically  mature?  They 
ought  to  be  after  90  years  of  incorpora- 
tion,   the    longest   duration   of   pupilage 
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In  our  history.    Let  us  take  a  look  at 
that  history. 

Our  fellow  citizens  who  went  west  to 
become  Alaskans  went  of  their  own  fre»» 
will.  They  went,  in  part,  Ir  quest  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater  freedom. 
They  went,  Inspired,  In  part,  by  the  love 
of  adventure  which  lies  deep  In  every 
American  heart.  They  went  westward 
into  the  unknown,  open  nnd  emptier 
spaces  of  our  land  as  generations  of 
Americans  had  before  them.  And  they 
went  beyond  their  predecessors.  Settling 
America's  farthest  west  and  farthest 
north  they  wrote  the  final  chapter  In  the 
greatest  epic  of  all  history — the  Ameri- 
can epic.  Yet.  It  was  final  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  had  reached  land's  end 
and  could  go  no  further. 

But  If  theirs  was  a  concluding  chapter 
In  the  westward  course,  it  was  but  tlie 
beginning  of  a  great  new  episode,  a  still 
rreater  adventure — and  one  of  national 
irrport.  For  those  pioneers  who  braved 
every  hardship,  who  conquered  the  wil- 
derness, have  set  them.selves  In  those 
northernmost  latitudes  nnd  westernmo*t 
meridians  of  our  continent  to  establish 
a  great  and  worthy  outpost  of  American 
life.  Overcoming  grent  natural  obstocles 
and  still  Kreatcr  distantly  manmade 
handicaps,  they  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  robu.st  society  whose  destiny 
It  is  to  be  not  merely  a  bulwark  of  de- 
feme  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
a  citadel  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

How  timely  their  purpose  in  this  hour 
of  world  crisis. 

And  how  appropriate  their  role  In 
what  was  once  Ru.ssian-America  and  lies 
within  sight  of  Siberia.  Siberia,  which 
to  the  free  world  has  always  signified 
exile,  imprisonment,  and  death,  and 
never  more  .so  than  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  .Soviet  police  state. 

The  Alaskans  were  and  are  well  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  their  purpo.'^e,  7hey 
brought  with  them  their  traditions  of 
self-government.  Imbued  with  the 
pioneer  spirit,  self-reliant,  energized  by 
the  frontier,  hardy  in  body  and  inde- 
pendent in  spirit,  they  are  the  rugged 
individualists  of  the  type  who  from 
earliest  days  have  helped  mold  America, 

Handicapped  by  45  years'  delay  after 
the  treaty  before  receiving  any  workable 
-•^elf-government — the  longest  period  of 
Federal  neglect  of  a  Territory  in  our 
history — they  made  the  be.'-t  of  the 
limfted  form  of  government  given  them 
by  the  Organic  Act  of  1912. 

A  second  45  years  have  now  pa.s.sed 
since  that  first  Territorial  legislature 
convened  in  Juneau  in  1913.  Its  mem- 
bership of  24— its  numbers  determined 
by  Congress — was  a  typical  cross-sec- 
tion of  an  American  legislative  body  of 
that  day.  Eighteen  of  its  members 
were  born  in  the  State?;,  The  remain- 
ing 6  had  their  birthplaces  in  6  coun- 
tries whose  ideas  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  are  akin  to  our.s — England, 
Ii  eland.  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland. 

How  did  they  perform?  And  h-^w 
have  their  succes.sors  performed  in  the 
22  biennial  sessions  since  then? 

In  those  45  years  the  successive  Ter- 
ritorial legislatures  have  (,radually  set 
up  and  now  maintain  a  complete  struc- 


ture of  Territorial  government.  It 
renders  all  the  services  needed  In 
Alaska — the  sei-vlces  performed  by  any 
8lat«  excepting  tho.se  few  which  Con- 
gress, In  the  Organic  Act  of  1912,  spe- 
cifically prohibited. 

Before  evaluating  the  prerent  struc- 
ture of  Alaskan  government.  It  might  be 
well  to  note  that  thoftc  leKl,slator»  were 
pioneers  In  thought  as  well  a.s  in  action. 
They  had  been  elected  by  male  sufTrage 
only.  Their  first  act — Act  No.  1  of  the 
First  Alaska  Legislature — was  to  en- 
franchi.se  women.  They  wasted  no  time 
In  anticipating  by  7  years  for  Alaska 
what  the  19th  amendment  would  do  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  forward  look  has  characterized 
many  of  Alaska's  legislative  acts  since 
that  time.  And  what  better  evidence  of 
political  maturity. 

The  flr.st  and  second  Territorial  lerr- 
l.slatures  provided  what  was  probably 
the  first  old-age  pension  adopted  by  any 
legislature,  thus  anticipating  locally.  In 
a  token  and  modest  way.  the  national 
social  security  legislation  of  20  years 
later. 

Serving:  well  In  both  world  wars — ex- 
ceeding Its  quotas  both  of  men  in  uni- 
form and  war  bonds — Alaska  wa.s  the 
first  political  entity  after  World  War  II 
to  enact  veterans'  legislation.  In  a  spe- 
cial session  called  for  the  purpose  early 
in  1946  the  legislature  passed  an  ad- 
mirable act  which  enables  returning 
.servicemen  to  reincorporate  themselves 
in  civilian  life  by  providing  either  a 
cash  bonus,  dependent  on  length  of 
service,  or  a  loan  to  enable  them  to  buy 
a  home,  a  farm,  a  fi.shing  boat,  or  to  set 
up  a  business.  Financed  by  a  tempo- 
rary sales  tax  which  cea.sed  when  a 
sufficient  fund  had  been  collected,  the 
service  to  Alaska  veterans  continues 
through  the  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest,  and  has  been  extended  to  Ko- 
rean war  vetcra.ns. 

Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  billboard  is- 
sue, and  Congress  recently  enacted  some 
provisions  which  still  remain  to  be 
tested  and  implemented.  Alaska  solved 
that  problem  9  years  ago  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  banning  billboards  from  all 
highways. 

In  anticipation  of  statehood  and 
gravely  concerned  about  the  depletion 
of  the  Pacific  salmon  under  Federal  bu- 
reau management,  the  1949  legislature 
established  its  own  department  cf  fish- 
eries in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
full  conservation  responsibilities  under 
statehood. 

Anticipating  the  discovery  of  oil — 
which  took  place  more  than  2  years 
later — the  1955  legislature  enacted  far- 
reaching  oil  and  gas  conservation  and 
regulation  measures,  drawing  on  the  ex- 
perience of  California.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  other  oil-producing  States. 

Anticipation  of  problems,  rather  than 
attempting  to  cope  with  them  after  they 
have  arisen — the  essence  of  good  gov- 
ernment— has  been  a  frequent  Alaskan 
legislative  cliaracteristic.  Nowhere  has 
this  been  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  field  which  Alaskans  deem  of  fore- 
most importance — education. 

Alaskans  early  forestalled  the  problem 
of  teacher  shoriase  which  has  troubled 


nearly  every  State,  by  paying  Its  teachers 
salaries  that  exceeded  those  in  the  States, 
thereby  showing  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  men  and  women  to  whom  they  en- 
trusted the  training  of  their  children. 
Each  succe*slve  Alaska  Legislature  has 
Increased  teachers'  wages.  Nor  is  that 
all.  Each  school  district  has  the  au- 
thority to  add  to  the  pay  provided  In 
the  Territorial  scale,  and  often  does. 
The  result  Is  that  Alaska's  public  schools 
rank  high. 

Alaskans  were  the  flr^t  to  grasp  the 
great  strategic  importance  of  Alaska  to 
the  Nation,     Prom  the  earliest  days  of 
his  arrival  here.  In  1933.  Alaska's  former 
Delegate,  the  late  Anthony  J,  Dlmond. 
whom  some  of  the  older  Members  will 
remember    appreciatively,    pleaded    for 
Alaska  defenses.     He  pleaded  In  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor,  and  In  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.     Pour  years  before 
Pearl  Harbor  he  prophesied  in  this  body 
that  the  Japanese  would  attack  without 
warning.    Unfortunately  his  vision  and 
wisdom  were  not  heeded.     Despite  his 
unceasing  efforts.  Uncle  Sam's  Military 
Establishment  In  Alaska  up  to  1940  con- 
sisted of  1  obsolete  infantry  post  surviv- 
ing from  the  gold  rush  days,  as  useless 
in  modern  warfare  as  our  western  forts 
dating  from  the  Indian  wars.    Had  Tony 
Dimond's  warning  been  heeded,  Alaska 
would  not  have  been  the  only  American 
area  invaded.     Had  the  Alaskans'  coun- 
sels on  this  national  issue  been  accepted 
by  Congress,  our  people  would  have  been 
spared  the  cost  and  casualties  of  the 
Aleutian  campaign  to  expel  the  Asiatic 
enemy  from  our  continent. 

F.nally  I  should  cite  as  an  example  of 
political  maturity  the  recent  action  of 
Alaskans  to  hasten  statehood.  Im- 
patient at  the  delay  in  the  fulfillment  of 
treaty  and  party  pLitform  pledges,  their 
1955  legislature  anpropriated  $300,009 
for  a  convention  which  would  draw  up 
a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 
After  a  spirited  election  55  delegates — 
the  same  number  that  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  to  draft  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — met  for  75  days 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  There  they 
drafted  a  constitution  which  political 
scientists  assert  compares  favorably  v.  ith 
any  similar  document.  The  people  rati- 
fied it  at  an  election  in  April  1956.  At 
the  same  election  they  approved  an 
ordinance  authorizing  the  election  of  2 
United  States  Senators  and  a  Represent- 
ative to  go  to  V/ashington  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission. 
In  this  procedure  tiiey  followed  the  stir- 
ring example  of  Tennessee,  whose  people, 
impatient  because  the  first  3  Con- 
gresses had  not  granted  them  statehood, 
called  a  constitutioiial  convention  in 
1796.  elected  2  Senators  and  sent  them  to 
the  National  Capital  to  demand  Tennes- 
see's admission.  A  similar  procedure  was 
followed  next  by  Michigan,  then  by  Iowa, 
and  by  my  own  State  of  California, 
California,  even  less  patient  than  Ten- 
nessee, jumped  right  over  the  period  of 
territorial  tutelage  into  statehood. 
Tliree  other  States.  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
and  Kansas,  have  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedure, but  none  have  exhibited  the  90- 
year  Job-like  patience  of  Alaska. 

Yes.    Alaskans    are    mature.     Indeed. 
they  bring  far  more  experience  to  the^r 
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prospective  government  than  was  avail- 
able in  many  earlier  Territories  at  the 
time  they  became  States.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  contribute  greatly  to 
our  national  counsels,  bringing  first- 
hand knowledge  of  a  vast  and  important 
area,  the  only  terrain  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  which  extends  both  into  the 
Arctic  and  into  the  Elastern  hemisphere. 
There  remains  the  question  whether 
Alaska  can  support  statehood.  Alaska 
can. 

Alaska's  present  revenue  structure  Is 
based  principally  on  an  income  tax  de- 
signed on  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
income  tax.  It  thus  permits  flexibility, 
the  percentage  being  altered  by  each 
legislature  according  to  need.  It  ob- 
viates for  the  taxpayers  the  headache 
of  having  to  figure  out  two  different  in- 
come tax  returns;  it  makes  for  ease  of 
checking,  since  the  territorial  tax  de- 
partment has  access  to  the  Federal  re- 
turns: it  saves  thereby  collection  costs. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  States  which 
have  State  income  taxes  have  not 
adopted  Alaska's  formula. 

Other  taxes  are  a  per  case  tax  on 
salmon  based  on  the  value  of  pack,  busi- 
ness license  taxes,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
cises on  liquor  and  tobacco  as  well  as  a 
head  tax  on  every  adult  receiving  in- 
come in  the  Territory.  There  is  a  5-per- 
cent gas  tax  earmarked  for  highways. 
There  is  neither  a  territorial  property 
tax  nor  a  territorial  sales  tax.  1  hese 
are  left  to  the  lesser  p>olitical  units — 
municipalities  and  school  district.^ — but 
they  remain  as  aces  in  the  hole  should 
more  revenue  be  needed  to  support  state- 
hood. 

Alaska  has  no  indebtedness.  Ala.'Jka 
has  no  counties  and  hence  no  county 
taxe."?.  Alaska  now  conducts,  as  stated 
previously,  all  the  needed  services  of 
government  except  those  which  Con- 
gress has  specifically  prohibited.  These, 
which  will  be  added  under  statrhoo<i, 
and  the  estimated  annual  co^ts  of  oper- 
ating them  are,  in  round  fijures.  as 
follows: 

Courts,  $2  million:  fi.sheries  and  wild- 
life manat-ement.  $2  million;  Governor's 
office  and  IceishUure.  .$500,000,  totaling 
an  additional  $4 '2  million  a  year. 

But  against  the.se  additional  liabilities 
there   are   substantial   ofTseUs. 

Part  Of  the  cost  of  manaeinT  the 
fisheries  and  wildlife  i.s  already  being 
expended  by  the  territorial  department 
of  fish  and  game  with  a  $400,000  an- 
nual appropriation. 

Approximately  $1,500,000  annually 
■will  be  forthcominc:  from  70  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  of  the  Prihilof  Islands 
seal  fisheries.  This  has  for  47  years  been 
wholly  a  Federal  operation  in  which, 
thou-jh  an  Alaskan  resource,  Alaska  ha.s 
not  shared.  The  statehood  bill  properly 
provides  for  such  sharing. 

Fines,  fees,  and  forfeitures  of  the  court 
S3.'stem,  revenues  derived  from  the  State 
lands,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  make 
up  an  amount  estimated  at  $500,000  an- 
nually. 

Last  year.  Congress,  In  anticipation 
of  statehood,  and  In  lieu  of  participation 
in  the  Federal  reclamation  program, 
awarded  Alaska  90  percent  of  gro.ss  re- 
ceipts from  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal  leases 


on  the  public  domain.  Oil  was  struck 
last  summer  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
and  since  then  oil  leases  at  the  present 
rate  of  25  cents  an  acre  have  been  filed 
on  25  million  acres,  which  though  only 
one-fifteenth  of  Alaska's  area  and  a 
small  part  of  its  potential  oil  lands,  al- 
ready presents  an  accrual  of  approxi- 
mately $2  million  a  year.  Moreover  the 
filing  is  continuing. 

With  the  e.'tablishment  of  a  second 
pulp  mill — another  year-round  indus- 
try— at  Sitka,  which  will  go  into  opera- 
tion in  1960,  national  forest  receipts  now 
running  to  about  $150,000  annually,  will 
be  doubled. 

Alaska  was  never  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program  during  its 
first  40  years,  from  1916  to  1956.  Alaika 
had  to  depend  on  its  own  revenues  and 
on  annual  Federal  appropriations  which 
were  never  substantial  except  during  a 
5-year  period  when  a  few  highways  re- 
quired by  our  defense  program  were  con- 
structed. Alaska  was  finally  included, 
in  195G,  in  the  old  Federal  highway  aid 
program,  but  not  in  the  thruway  pro- 
gram, a!thour..;h  paying  all  the  new  taxes 
to  support  it  in  the  States. 

However,  the  formula  for  Alaska's  par- 
ticipation in  the  old  hijihway  aid  pro- 
gram was  changed  to  reduce  the  area  on 
which  the  allotment  was  based,  to  one- 
third  of  Alaska's  actual  area.  In  return 
for  this  considerable  reduction  Alaska 
is  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  funds  for 
maintenancf  as  well  as  for  new  con- 
struction. Alaska's  matching  share  will 
be  about  $1.. 500, 000,  which  can  be  more 
than  met  by  Alaska's  gas  tax  which  now 
produces  $3,500,000  a  year  or  $2,0C0,000 
more  than  required  for  Federal  match- 
in?. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  safely 
anticipated  revenues  closely  approximate 
the  added  costs  of  statehood.  To  meet 
any  additional  costs,  the  Stnte  of  Alaska 
can.  if  it  wi  hcs,  levy  a  property  tax 
and  a  sales  tax.  They  supply  an  ample 
mar:nn  for  additional  inccme.  But 
Alaskans'  expectations,  which  I  consider 
warranted,  are  that  the  preatly  increased 
development  brought  about  by  statehnod 
will  substantially  aupmcnt  the  existing 
sources  of  revenue. 

The  many  positive  advantages  of 
granting  statehood  to  Ala.ska  I  shall  leave 
to  Others  to  develop,    I  will  rest  my  case 

for  statehood  on  these  three  undeniable 
facts: 

First.  We  have  .solemnly  pledced  state- 
hood for  Ala.'ka,  and  good  faith  at  Ion? 
last  requires  the  fulfillment  of  the  vari- 
ous pledges  we  have  made. 

Second  Alaskans  have  fully  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Third.  Alaska  has  the  revenue  and  the 
resources  to  support  statehood. 

The  time  to  admit  Ala.ska  as  the  49th 
State  is  here  and  now. 

Mr.  PIIJ  ION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

l"he  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour  or  any 
part  thereof. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  It  Is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  find  myself  in 
opposition  to  the  amiable  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  who 


has  so  ably  presented  and  expounded  the 
case  for  statehood  here  today. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  course  of  this  Nation's  history. 
It  strikes  at  the  vitah  of  our  constitu- 
tional structure. 

Essentially,  statehood  Involves  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  political  power.  All 
governments,  good  or  bad,  merely  rep- 
re.vent  different  systems  for  the  distribu- 
tion, the  separation,  and  Uie  execution 
of  power. 

The  civilian  population  of  Ala.<tka  is 
IGO.COO  The  combined  vote  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties  in  the 
last,  1956,  election  wa.s  only  28,266. 

This  bill  would  grant  to  this  handful 
of  Alaskan  citizens,  first,  the  power  to 
.select  and  be  represented  by  2  Senators 
in  the  United  States  Senate;  second,  the 
power  to  select  and  be  reprcfented  by  1 
Member  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
third,  tlie  power  to  select  and  be  repre- 
sented by  3  electoral  voters  in  the  choice 
of  a  President. 

This  grant  of  power  to  Alaska  Is  not 
a  newly  created  power.  This  sovereiKn 
power  now  resLs  in  the  people  of  the  43 
States  Statehood  will  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  48  States  of  their  present  rep- 
resentative power  in  the  House,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  m  the  election 
of  a  President. 

Before  making  this  decision,  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves: 

Docs  this  bill  conform  to  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  our  Con.stitution"' 

Will  this  bill  tend  to  perfect  this 
Union  ■' 

Will  this  bill  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nations  people' 

Statehood  would  i:rant  2  United  States 
S.-nators  to  160.000  people  residing  in 
Alaska.  They  would  possess  the  power 
of  representation  for  their  interests.  In 
the  ratio  of  1  Senator  for  each  8O.0C0 
I)er  pie. 

Alaska's  2  Senators  and  its  excessive 
power,  for  example,  woi'ld  potentially 
nullify  the  will  of  California's  14  million 
people,  of  Illinois'  10  million  people,  of 
Georgia's  4  million  people,  and  of  the 
voters  of  each  of  the  other  48  States. 

The  voters,  in  Alaska,  would  have  three 
electoral  votes.  An  avera^^e  of  1  elec- 
toral vote  for  each  50.000  inhabltftnt.s. 
The  people  of  the  48  S'ates  average  1 
electoral  vote  for  each  300,000  popula- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  the  cfTcctive  political  equal- 
ity for  each  citizen  that  we  believe  In. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
founded  a  Republic.  They  attempted  to 
combino  the  best  features  of  both,  the 
Federal  and  National,  types  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  limited.  Residual 
sovereign  power  was  re.';erved  to  the 
States  and  its  people.  The  plan  of  two 
Senators  for  each  Stiite  Government 
conformed  to  the  Federal  nature  of  our 
Union.  The  Senators  were  envisioned 
to  act  as  protectors  of  States  rights 
against  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  selection  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures 
was  coupled  with  the  design  of  accounta- 
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bility  to  the  State  Governments  rather 
than  to  the  p>eople  of  the  States. 

The  17th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  on  April  8,  1913.  This 
basic  change  in  the  mode  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Senators  destroyed  the  rationale 
for  the  distribution  of  two  seats  to  each 
State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
State  has  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  the  adoption  of  the  17lh  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRM.'\N.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting]  Ei(?h.ty-Mx 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memljers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Ron   No.   65) 
Anderson.  Dies  Morris 

Mont  DlnifPll  Powell 

Auchlncloss         Dowdy  Rivers 

Bats.  Tenn.  Durham  Robeson,  Va. 

Bentley  Ebtrhurier  Scott,  N  C. 

Buckley  Engle  Scrivner 

Burdick  Ft-nton  Sheppaid 

Carnahan  Gordon  Shuford 

Ceiler  Gregory  SlemlnskI 

Chlperneld  Gro>s«  Smith,  Kaas. 

Christopher  Gubser  Springer 

Clark  Huys.  Ark.  Steed 

Coffin  Jenkins  Teagiie.  Tex. 

Colmer  Kearney  Trimble 

Davla,  Oa  KUburn  Vinson 

Davis.  Tenn.        Knut«on  Wattjj 

Dawson,  lU.  LcCompte  WUUs 

Dent  Lennon 

Denton  Lesln.skl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'-e  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havinc  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  79991,  and  finding  iL<^elf  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  370  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Senators,  today,  are  accountable  only  to 
their  constituents  They  are,  no  longer, 
responsible  for  preserving  the  powers  of 
their  States.  Their  prime  intere.st  mu^t 
he  in  expandiiiR  national  power  to  salibfy 
their  areas  with  Federal  funds. 

The  Senate,  today,  is  a  second  popular 

legislative  body.  Its  election  continues, 
however,  to  be  based  upon  the  theory  of 
an  equality  among  Slates  of  a  Federal 
Republic  instead  of  equality  among  citi- 
zens of  a  national  democracy. 

The  12th  amendment  upheld  the  right 
of  political  parties  to  require  Presidential 
electors  to  pledge  .support  for  the  party's 
nominee  for  Pre.<-ident.  The  President, 
for  practical  purposes,  is  a  popularly 
elected  President. 

He,  no  longer,  exclusively  represents 
the  Nation,  independent  of  political 
pressures. 

As  the  recognized  head  of  a  political 
party,  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
compromise  the  national  welfare,  with 
sectional  and  local  political  practicali- 
ties. 

Tlie  16th  amendment  provides  a  .source 
of  unlimited  taxing  power  to  our  Na- 
tional Government.    It  has  encouraged 


the  assumption  of  powers  wholly  beyond 
the  original  concept  of  our  Constitution. 
There  is  no  measurement  of  naked 
political  power.  However,  expenditures 
and  taxes  are  a  fair  estimate  of  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power. 

The  people  of  this  countn--  pay  a  total 
tax  of  more  than  $100  billion  per  year. 
The  National  Government  takes  more 
than  75  percent  of  this.  The  remaining 
25  percent  goes  toward  the  support  of 
our  State,  local,  and  school  governments. 
We  have,  step  by  step,  evolved  from 
a  Federal  Republic  into  a  national 
democracy. 

Twenty-five  States,  with  a  population 
of  31  million  people,  constituting  18 
percent  of  the  Nation  s  population,  con- 
trol 50  votes  and  have  the  majority 
power  in  our  Senate. 

This  imbalance  of  political  power  is  a 
prim?  factor  in  our  huge  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, its  wastages,  and  the  conse- 
quent burdensome  Federal  taxes.  Ev- 
ery question  in  Congre.ss.  and  even  in 
the  executive  department,  is  tinted  witli 
practical  politics. 

Our  Constitution  was  not  shaped  for 
our  present  form  of  government.  The 
imbalances  of  power,  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  national  power,  are  fatal 
weaknes.ses  in  our  present  constitutional 
structure.  We  function  as  a  national 
democracy  under  rules  that  were  de- 
signed for  a  federal  reimblic. 

The  grant  of  2  United  States  Senators 
and  3  electoral  votes  to  Alaska's  28.000 
voters  is  repugnant  to  the  proper  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  a  national 
democracy.  It  violates  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  ideal  of  pohtical  equal- 
ity for  our  citizens. 

The  equitable  measurement  of  repre- 
.scntation  for  a  dominant  national  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  representation  in 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  the  only 
protection  of  a  majority  aciainst  a  pre- 
ponderant power  of  a  minority. 

Statehood  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  minority  will  tend  to  break  down 
our  two-parly  system.  It  leads  to  coali- 
tions based  on  .sectional  interests. 

Statehood  will  accentuate  the  separa- 
tion between  ix)litical  power  and  the 
voting  citizens.  It  encourages  legisla- 
tion by  political  exijediency  instead  of 
sojni  principle. 

Tills  bill  will  not  make  a  more  perfect 
Union  of  our  States.  It  will  not  promote 
the  general  welfare. 

It  can  only  produce  future  injustices 
and  lurlher  weaken  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare. 

Can  the  constituents  of  the  indi\idual 
Members  of  this  House  rely  upon  the 
Senators  and  tlie  Representatives  of 
Alaska  to  protect  and  advance  their  in- 
terests? 

Are  we  willing,  do  we  have  the  moral 
right,  to  take  the  basic  voting  rights 
away  from  our  constituents  and  transfer 
them  in  an  excessive  and  disproportion- 
ate degree,  to  this  small  group  of  citi- 
zens ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  most  disturbing 
to  read  the  inces.sant  flow  of  slogans  and 
flammatory  statements  coming  from  the 
overzealous  advocates  of  statehood. 

"Patriotism."  -right  to  vote."  "coloni- 
alism,'  "second-class   ci'uzens,"   "taxa- 


tion     without      representation,"      "the 
promise  of  statehood,"  "discrimination." 

These  are  charges  that  we  hear  re- 
peatedly. If  true,  they  would  be  a  re- 
flection upon  the  integrity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  this  Congress.  Particularly, 
upon  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  i  will  attempt  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  these  charges. 

This  publicity  emanates  from  the 
Alaska  and  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Com- 
missions. These  two  public  bodies  have 
spent  more  than  SI  million  in  the  la.st  10 
years  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  lobby  this 
Congress  for  statehood.  They  are.  by 
far,  the  biggest  spending  lobbies  in  this 
country. 

The  propriety  of  a  Territorial  or  State 
government,  using  vast  public  funds  to 
publicize  and  promote  a  purely  political 
objective,  is  most  questionable. 

The  election  by  Alaska  of  three  Ten- 
nessee plan  Congressmen  was  not  only 
presumptuous  but  it  is  also  a  brazen  at- 
tempt to  coerce  this  Congress. 

The  Alaska  Statehood  Commission  has 
published  this  claim: 

•In  two  World  Wars  and  in  Korea, 
they  have  fought,  in  number  exceeding 
the  national  per  capita  average." 

My  figures  only  include  World  War  II 
inductees.  In  that  war,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  were  only 
3.482  draftees  from  Alaska.  This  is 
about  50  percent  of  the  ratio  of  the  na- 
tional contribution  to  the  armed  services. 

We  certainly  cannot  justify  the  claims 
that  one  segment  of  our  Nation  is  more 
brave  or  more  patriotic  than  any  other. 
This  issue  is  irrelevant  to  the  political 
question  of  statehood.  Certainly,  Alaska 
should  not  be  denied  statehood,  despite 
the  poor  mathematical  showing  in  World 
War  II. 

COLONIALISM 

The  proponents  of  statehood  advocate 

statehood  claiming  that  it  would  avoid 
the  stigma  of  colonialism. 

The  question  of  statehood  is  solely  and 
wholly  a  domestic  problem.  It  is  an  ad- 
mi.ssion  of  abject  weakness  to  allow  for- 
eign opinion  to  decide  the  conduct  of 
our  internal  affairs. 

We  should  not  fear  to  disappoint  our 
foreign  enemies.  Our  friends  need  no 
explanations. 

PRECEDENT 

Tlie  advocates  of  statehood  rely  upon 
the  use  of  precedent  to  lend  validity  to 
their  claims. 

Actually,  legislative  bodies  do  not  rec- 
ocnize  precedent.  Tiiat  is  a  principle 
applicable  only  to  the  judiciary. 

The  Tennessee  plan  for  the  admission 
of  States  originated  with  the  Northwest 
Ordinance.  This  ordinance  provided  for 
the  admission  of  States  upon  attaining 
a  population  of  60  000  people.  But,  at 
that  time,  the  population  of  the  country 
was  only  3,600,000. 

When  Tennessee  was  admitted,  it  had 
a  population  of  105.000,  or  one-fiflieth 
of  the  Nation's  5.300,000  people. 

According  to  this  ratio,  Alaska  ought 
to  have  a  population  of  over  3  million 
before  it  could  qualify  for  statehood. 

It  is  claimed  that  Alaska  has  an  In- 
choate Status  of  statehood  because  of  a 
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pronouncement  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  It  is  an  incorporated  Territory. 

This  is  another  fictional  doctrine  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  problem  of 
statehood  is  exclusively  a  political  one. 
This  is  another  attempted  intrusion  by 
the  Supreme  Court  into  legislative  func- 
tions. 

OOVIHNORS'  CONFERENCE 

The  impact  of  publicity  favoring  state- 
hood is  well  illustrated  by  this  recital 
of  the  official  actions  of  the  governors' 
conferences. 

Resolutions  favoring  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  adopted  at  the 
annual  governors'  conferences,  succes- 
sively from  1947  to  1952. 

In  1953  a  memorandum  was  sent  to 
each  governor  of  the  48  States  indicat- 
ing tlie  loss  of  representative  power  for 
each  State.  Since  1952.  no  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  governors'  con- 
ferences recommending  statehood  for 
either  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

PROMISE  OF  STATEHOOD 

The  supporters  of  statehood  claim  that 
there  has  been  either  an  expressed  or 
implied  promise  of  statehood. 

Actually,  no  one  could  pos.sibly  make 
a  valid  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conurcss  and  the  Presi- 
dent. These  assertions  are  merely  self- 
serving  wishful  delusions. 

POLITICAL  POWER  OF  TFRRITORIES 

Alaska,  today,  possesses  general  legis- 
lative power  to  enact  laws  relating  to 
its  property,  affairs  and  government. 
Its  powers  are  similar  to  the  powers  of 
our  sovereign  States. 

Although  Congress  has  reserved  the 
right  to  di.sapprove  Territorial  legislation 
no  law  passed  by  either  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  has  ever  been  disapproved  by 
Congress. 

There  are  two  differences,  both  rela- 
tively minor,  in  tlie  functioning  of  the 
Alaskan  Territorial  government  and  that 
of  our  State  governments. 

The  Governor  of  Alaka  Is  appointed 
by  the  President  instead  of  being  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  regulation  of  fishing  is  retained 
by  th(?  Federal  Government. 

Alaska  docs  not  appear  to  sciiously 
want  either  an  elected  Governor  nor  ad- 
ditional power  to  regulate  its  fl:hing 
riyhts. 

Alaska  has  not  presented  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  additional  powers. 
Tiie  proponents  of  statehood  have  con- 
centrated upon  their  drive  for  power  in 
Congress. 

In  fact,  Alaska  is  most  ably  repre- 
sented by  its  distingui.shed  Delegate. 
Most  Members  of  this  Hou.se  are  lim- 
ited to  serving  on  one  major  standing 
committee.  The  distinguif-hed  Delegate 
from  Alaska  enjoys  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  membership  on  four  committees. 
Agriculture.  Armed  Services.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  on  this  imposing 
list  of  committees. 

The  record  of  the  distinguished  Dele- 
gate from  Ala-ska  Indicates  exceptional 
successful  service  on  behalf  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. His  constituents  are  not  second 
class  citizens. 


I  am  positive  that  any  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  decide  to  seriously  present 
corrective  legislation  for  their  exagger- 
ated ills,  they  will  find  a  sympathetic 
and  receptive  committee  and  Congress. 

A  .<^mall  clique  of  Alaskan  residents 
strenuously  claim   the  right  to  vote. 

Let  us  examine  the  complexion  of  its 
population: 

The  civilian  population  of  Alaska  is 
160.000;  this  excludes  about  55.000  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services. 

There  are  approximately  20  000  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  aimed 
services. 

There  are  16.000  noncitizen  Federal 
employees  and  nbout  16. COO  noncitizen 
dependents  of  Fedc^ral  employees. 

There  aie  about  20.000  transient  and 
seasonal  employees. 

The  permanent  citizen  population  is 
less  than  90.000  people. 

Out  of  this  population,  35.000  arc 
Aleutian,  Eskimi  and  Indian  natives. 
These  people  do  not  want  statehood. 

Certainly,  the  great  influx  of  iUs  pres- 
ent population  was  aware  of  the  political 
status  of  this  Territory. 

They  certainly  cannot  claim  that  their 
"right  to  vote"  is  being  imjust'y  with- 
held. These  recent  arrivals  are  the  most 
vociferous  in  their  drive  for  political 
power. 

THE    ECONOMY    Or   ALASKA 

Tlie  advocates  of  statehood  paint  a 
mo.st  fanciful  picture  of  the  promised 
land  if  Alaska  is  only  given  statehood. 

It  is  most  disheartening  to  see  the  po- 
litical and  business  leadership  of  this 
great  land  delude  them.sclves  and  the 
people  with  this  political  panacea. 

The  development  of  Alaska  is  not  de- 
pendent up.on  stateliood.  The  wealth  of 
Alaska  or  of  any  other  land  is  not  con- 
tained in  her  lands  or  lakes  or  forests. 

The  wealth  of  any  land  lies  in  the 
hearts,  the  minds,  and  the  muscle  of  her 
people. 

The  drive  for  stateliood  is  a  political 
diversion  that  keeps  Alaska  from  seri- 
ously examining  into  the  causes  of  her 
economic  sickness. 

The  income  of  Alaska  for  the  year  1956 
was  distributed  as  follows: 

Mining.   Income   was $24,000,000 

Forestry.  Income   was 34.000.000 

Fishing.  Income  was 78.000.000 

Farming  and   miscellaneous 8.000,000 

Private-nongovernmental 

income    totaled 144.000.000 

Defense  and  Government  spend- 
ing   306.  000.  000 

Total  of  nil  income 500.000.000 

Private  business  totaled  less  than  one- 
third  of  her  income.  More  Mian  two- 
thirds  of  her  income  was  derived  from 
Government  spending. 

The  Federal  Government  sjient  more 
than  $122  million  in  n.scal  1958  for  purely 
civilian  purpo.ses.  Military  construction 
amounts  to  about  $100  million  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  defen.se  spendmg. 

This  civilian  Federal  aid  and  Federal 
defense  spending  amounts  to  $2.50  for 
every  $1  of  private-enterprl.se  income. 

Alaska  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  welfare  state.  lUs  total  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  only  $45  million  a  year. 
It  receives  in  Federal  nonmilitary  hand- 


outs about  three  times  what  It  pays  Into 
tlie  Federal  Treasury. 

It  seeks  moi-e  political  power  In  order 
to  squeeze  more  Federal  feeds  out  of 
Washington. 

Ala.'-ka  is  long  on  poUtlcs  and  short  on 
economics.  It  .sufTers  from  both  politi- 
cal and  economic  illnesses.  Alaska  has 
an  artificial  economy.  It  li  a  land  of 
scarcity  of  goods  and  an  ovciabundance 
of  pilitical  oratory. 

The  ix>litical  atmosphere  in  Alaska  is 
hostile  to  the  creation  of  wealth  and  job 
opportunit:cs.  It  has  one  of  the  highest 
tax  rales  of  any  State. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  Is  fan- 
ta.'^tically  inflated.  This  is  partly  cau.sed 
by  unionized  monopolistic  hij  h  wages, 
and  a  lack  of  economic  productivity. 

There  is  relatively  little  savings  or 
proiit  for  capital  investment  for  the  crea- 
tion of  productive  wealth  and  jobs. 

The  labor  force  in  Alaska  varies  from 
about  30,000  in  the  winter  to  al-xjut  50.000 
in  the  .summer  About  21.000  of  these, 
or  one-half  of  the  peak  labor  force  are 
unijn  members.  Only  one-fourth  of  the 
labor  force  ui  tlie  48  States  are  union 
members. 

Of  coui'^e,  tiie  hi"h  laboring  wages  in 
Alaska  are  rationalized  by  the  theory 
that  Uncle  Sam  pays  the  bill,  so  the  sky 
is  the  limit.  The  citizens  of  Alaska  fail 
to  gee  that  thc^c  high  wages  also  retard 
sound  economic  development  by  small 
bu'^inejvs  and  entrepreneurs  "Alio  cannot 
compete  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Outside  capital  refuses  to  come  Into 
Alaska  becau-e  of  its  high  tax  rates.  Its 
immature  politics,  and  its  hostile  radical 
uni  jni;4n. 

Yes.  there  is  discrimination  In  Altvska. 
However,  tlie  di.'^crimination  is  in  favor 
of  the  Alaskan  people  and  is  a  discrimi- 
nation agairvst  the  taxpayers  of  the  48 
States. 

JONES    ACT 

Tlie  Alaskan  people  have  made  politi- 
cal cr-pitol  out  of  the  Jones  Act.  They 
claim  that  they  arc  being  discriminated 
against.  Tliey  say  that  there  is  a  mo- 
nopoly to  fix  high  transportation 
chartres 

Actually.  Alaska  Is  in  the  same  po.->l- 
tion  as  every  other  port.  Foreicrn  ships 
cannot  carry  cargo  between  United 
States  ports  which  inc'iude."?  Alaska, 

Tlie  only  exception  to  this  law  is  that 
Canadian  railroads  can  be  u«-ed  tp  ship 
between  two  American  points,  such  as 
Detroit  to  Seattle.  But.  Canadian  rail- 
roads cannrt  be  used  to  ship  between 
Detroit  and  Ala'-ka. 

Canadian  ships  do  carry  carrro  to  the 
ports  of  Hyder,  Haines,  and  Skngway. 
There  are  three  lines  carrying  cargo  to 
the  ports  of  Whittier,  Seward,  and 
Anchorape,  There  is  plenty  of  competi- 
tion for  this  business. 

Tlie  Jones  Act  Is  not  the  bugaboo  that 
the  Ala.<-kan  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. I  cannot  bt^lieve  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  would  be  so 
unsympathetic  that  they  wou'.d  not  rec- 
ommend Icn.'^lation  to  relieve  the  people 
of  Alaska  if  they  could  present  a  reason- 
able ca.^e. 

Let  us  examine  the  ml.«!management 
of  Alaska's  unemplojmnent  compensa- 
tion laws. 
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Alaska  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  only  State  or  Territory  whose 
unemployment  compensation  funds  are 
Insolvent. 

Ala.ska  borrowed  $2,630,000  from  the 
Federal  Govei-nment  in  January  1957. 
It  borrowed  another  $2,635,000  In  Febru- 
ai-y  1958.  It  apix'ars  almost  certain 
tliat  Alaska  will  again  be  forced  to  bor- 
row another  $2  million  or  $3  million  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  None  of  these 
funds  have  been  repaid  as  yet.  The 
prospects  for  repayment  are  not  very 
promising. 

The  unemployment  payi'oll  deductions 
are  3  percent.  The  only  other  State 
with  that  rate  is  Rhode  Island.  Ala.ska 
also  levies  5  percent  on  employees. 
Only  two  other  States  levy  a  tax  on  em- 
ployees for  unemployment  conipcrisa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  deficit  in  the 
unemployment  fund,  as  I  understand, 
amounts  to  over  $5  milhon. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes.  As  of  right  now 
it  is  over  $5  million. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Would  that  be  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  new  State? 

Mr,  PILLION.  Yes.  it  would,  at  the 
end  of  about  4  years.  But,  they  will 
have  to  borrow  again.  They  are  broke 
now  or  very  close  to  it.  They  ai-e  down 
to  about  a  $200,000  reserve. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  That  amounts  to  a 
pretty  fair  share  of  the  annual  tax  col- 
lection, then,  I  take  it. 

Mr,  PILLION,  It  shows  the  political 
way  in  which  they  handle  unemploy- 
ment funds,  not  ba.sed  on  an  actuarial 
basis  but  a  political  situation. 

CALL  or  THE  HOUEK 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.  1  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  call  Xl\c  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ani.wer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   66] 

Albert  Durham  MorrU 

Arrnds  Ebeihartcr  Moulder 

Ashley  Eiiftle  Powell 

Auchincloss  Farbsteln  Radwan 

Bai:ey  Fenlon  Rains 

Harden  Gordon  Rivers 

Bass.  Tenn  Gregory  Robeson.  Va 

Bentley  Orosa  Scott,  N.  C. 

Breedmg  Gubser  Scrivner 

Buckley  Haskell  Sheppard 

Burdlck  Hays.  Ark  8hufr.rd 

Byrnes,  Wl«.  Hays,  Ohio  8lemln«kl 

Carnaliiin  Hillings  Slier 

Celler  Jame.s  Smith,  Kans. 

Christopher  Jenkins  Spence 

Clark  Jensen  Steed 

Coma  Kearney  Trimble 

Colmrr  K'.lburn  Vlnvon 

Davis,  Tenn.  Klurzynekl  Vun«ell 

Dawson.  111.  Knuuon  Watt/t 

Dent  LeCompt*  Wharton 

Dlea  Lonnon 

tJowdy  Main^uson 

Accordlnglj'  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.  R.  7999>  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union, 
flndlng  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
caused  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  352 
Members  resix)nded  to  their  names,  dis- 
closing a  quorum  to  be  present,  and  he 
submitted  herew  ith  a  list  of  the  absentees 
for  printing  in  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  PillionI  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
pievicu.s  to  this  rollcall  I  had  stated  that 
the  total  payroll  deductions  for  unem- 
ployment tax  in  Alaska  amounted  to  3 
percent  from  the  employers  and  one- 
half  percent  from  the  employees. 

The  average  payroll  deduction  in  the 
48  States  is  only  1,4  percent. 

The  average  weekly  wage  In  Alaska  Is 
$138,  Their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  range  from  $45  to  $70  per 
week. 

This  maximum  unemployment  benefit 
of  $70  per  week  is  hi.Rher  than  the  aver- 
Rpe  weekly  wages  in  17  of  our  States. 

This  is  a  partial  answer  to  Alaska's 
high  cost  of  living,  the  failure  to  attract 
business  cai)ital,  and  her  other  economic 
and  political  troubles. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  proponents  of 
statehood  that  Alaska's  economy  is  de- 
pressed by  the  mismanagement  of  pubhc 
lands  by  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Congress  has  already  passed  a  law  giv- 
ing Ala.'.ka  two  sections — Nos.  16  and  36 — 
out  of  each  township.  Surveys  have 
been  made  upon  230.000  acres  which  are 
now  being  held  in  trust  for  Alaska. 

Oil  leases  are  being  signed  at  the  rate 
of  5.000  a  year.  Alaska  is  entitled  to 
»0  percent  of  all  royalties  which  amount 
to  37 '2  percent.  The  backlog  here  is 
about  5.000  applications. 

Tlie  Small  Tract  Act  allows  Individuals 
to  purchase  up  to  5  acres  at  an  appraised 
value  of  about  $10  per  acre  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes.  There  is  no  back- 
log in  this  program. 

There  is  no  holdup  or  backlog  on 
mining  leases.  A  prospector  can  file  on 
a  location  or  a  mine  anywhere. 

Any  person  can  homestead  160  acres 
for  himself  and  ICO  acres  for  his  wife,  by 
living  there  2  years.  There  is  no  backlog 
in  this  program. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  has  never  pre- 
sented any  detailed  or  specific  complaints 
or  recommendations  for  any  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  of  Alaska. 

Her  general,  vague,  unsupported,  un- 
verified charges  are  merely  a  diversion- 
ary tactic  in  their  battle  for  the  political 
p>ower  of  statehood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  statehood  for  Alaska 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  representa- 
tion in  Congress  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
It  will  only  open  the  door  to  and  create 
a  series  of  additional  insoluable  situa- 
tions. 

If  Alaska  with  a  civilian  population  of 
160,000  is  granted  statehood,  what  justi- 
fication can  there  be  for  denying  state- 
hood to  these  other  areas: 

First.  Hawaii  with  a  population  of 
500,000  citizens  where  Mr.  Bridges  and 
the  Communist-controlled  ELWU  will 
certainly  infiuence  or  control  the  se- 
lecUon  of  2  United  SUtes  Senators  and 
2  Representatives. 


Second.  The  District  of  Columbia  with 
830.000  citizens.  If  the  right  to  vote  is 
our  only  test,  then  how  can  we  deny  these 
people  2  Senators  and  3  or  4  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  inhabitants,  here, 
are  citizens  too. 

Third.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  2,500,000  citizens.  By  the  way. 
this  island,  I  am  informed,  is  a  hotbed 
of  communism.  What  reason  do  we  have 
to  deny  these  people  sUtehood  with  2 
United  States  Senators  and  8  to  10 
United  States  Representatives. 

Fourth.  The  Pacific  island  of  Guam 
has  a  total  citizenship  of  65,000.  They 
have  their  own  Territorial  legislature. 
They  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions 
asking  that  a  Delegate  be  sent  to  our 
Congress. 

That  is  the  first  demand  toward  state- 
hood with  2  United  SUtes  Senators  and 
1  Representative. 

Fifth.  The  Virgin  Islands,  with  30,000 
citizens,  is  also  seeking  a  Delegate  to  our 
Congress. 

If  we  grant  statehood  to  Alaska,  we 
should  also  be  prepared  to  met  these  ad- 
ditional demands.  To  grant  statehood 
to  Alaska  and  deny  statehood  to  these 
Other  citizens  will  only  aggravate  our 
problems,  and  justly  intensify  the  pres- 
sures for  statehood  and  representation  in 
Congress  for  these  other  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Alaska's  diflBculties  are 
primarily  economic,  and  not  political. 
She  must  seek  to  reorient  her  economy  if 
she  wants  to  cure  her  ills.  Statehood  is 
only  a  political  diversion. 

For  the  48  States,  statehood  would  be  a 
tragic  political  misadventure.  It  is  not 
the  proper  or  the  wise  solution  to  this 
problem. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted  for 
the  good  of  both  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
and  the  citizens  of  the  48  States. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PILLION.    I  yield. 
Mr,  MILLER  of  Nebraska.   I  notice  the 
gentleman  referred  to  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  as  possible  new 
States.    Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  we 
have  made  any  commitments  at  ail  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  relative  to  statehood? 
Mr.  PILLION.    None  whatever ;  no  one 
can  make  a  commitment  on  behalf  of  this 
Congress  or  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  the 
gentleman  recognize  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Truman,  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  have  all  recom- 
mended statehood  for  Alaska? 

Mr.  PILLON.  They  are  all  nne  gen- 
tlemen, but  it  is  rather  far  afield  when 
the  power  to  grant  statehood  lies  wholly 
within  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  no 
one  can  bind  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress in  a  matter  such  as  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  agree  w  ith 
the  gentleman,  Etotis  the  gentleman  also 
realize  that  both  political  parties  for  12 
years  at  their  conventions  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  which  they  favored  statehood 
for  Alaska? 

Mr.  PILLION.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
situation  that  political  platforms  are 
drawn  up  in  the  heat  of  campaigns  or 
just  before  an  election  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  of  attracting 
votes.  It  would  be  much  better  if  our 
political  parties  drew  up  their  platforms 
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at  a  time  when  they  were  not  seekin'T 
votes  and  could  consider  these  matters 
objectively  and  not  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attracting  votes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  the 
gentleman  realize  that  all  Gallup  polls 
taken  in  the  last  10  years  have  shown 
overwhelmingly,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  that  the  people  themselves  feel 
that  Alaska  is  entitled  to  statehood? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Well,  unfortunately, 
the  Gallup  polls  do  not  always  reflect 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  people  who 
are  polled.  I  happened  to  take  a  poll 
in  my  district  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  people  in  the  district  wanted  to  delay 
statehood.  There  were  110.000  question- 
naires sent  out.  and  the  returns,  surpris- 
ingly, were  2'2  to  1  in  favor  of  delaying 
statehood  until  communism  was  eradi- 
cated from  Hawaii  and  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Foster 
and  Khrushchev  havmg  2  representatives 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  2  m 
this  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  Fourth  District  in 
Nebraska,  al.so  some  80.000.  There  were 
some  20  questions  on  the  questionnaire. 
One  of  them  was,  'Do  you  favor  immedi- 
ate statehood  for  Alaska?"  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  votes  returned,  a 
large  group  of  them,  said  "Yes." 

Mr.    PILLION.     Well,    the   difference, 
I  think,  lies  in  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  I  have  told  the  constituents  of  my 
district  about  the  Communist  situation 
In  Hawaii,  what  Mr.  Bridges  has  done 
there,  the  control  he  has  over  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  and  have  told  them 
recently  of  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  extending  an  offer  of  a 
public  ofRce  to  Jack  Hall,  the  convicted 
Communist  lieutenant  of  Harry  Bridges, 
a  key  figure  in  the  international  Com- 
munist   conspiracy.      And    he    was    ten- 
dered a  public  office  by  the  Republican 
Governor  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.    It 
indicates  the  strength,  the  political  in- 
fluence, of  the  Ccmmunist  Party  in  Ha- 
waii.    Of  course,  after  the  people  know 
the  facts,  both  sides,  you  do  not  find  them 
so  eager  for  statehood;  you  do  not  find 
them  voting  4  or  5  to   1   for  statehood. 
Of  course,  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Com- 
mission, as  I  stated  here  before,  has  spent 
$1  million  or  more  in  the  past  10  years 
publicizing  only  the  fine  mu!=ic.  the  de- 
lectation of  visitors,  the  rhythm  of  the 
Hawaiian  music,  all  of  which  is  very  nice 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
problem  of  statehood. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  In  our  re- 
port on  page  34  in  reporting  this  bill  it 
says : 

The  Constitution  Itself  provides  that  Con- 
pre.es  .shnll  decide  when  and  how  new  States 
shall  be  admitted.  •  •  •  In  a  loni?  series  of 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  an  unincorporated  Territory  l.s 
•an  Inchoate  State."  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
which  Is  statehood. 

Mr.  PILLION.  As  I  stated  In  my  state- 
ment here,  I  feel  that  the  question  of 
statehood  is  purely  a  political  one.  ex- 
clusively within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Ccnjiress,  and  any  pronouncement  such 


as  was  read  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  is  an  attempted  in- 
trusion on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  tell  this  Congress  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  And  it  is  time  the  Supreme 
Court  limited  it.self  to  its  proper  func- 
tion and  not  attempt  to  establish  politi- 
cal policy  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Of  course, 
you  and  I  live  in  a  country  where  iionest 
and  sincere  men  and  women,  may,  can. 
and  do  differ  in  their  thinking,  their  po- 
litical thinking. 

Mr.  PILLION.    Surely. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.     We  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way. 
Mr.  PILLION.    Naturally. 
Mr.    MILLER   of   Nebraska.      That    is 
natural.      And    the    gentleman    made    a 
scholarly  address  as  to  his  position  on 
Alaska.     To  me  it  is  almost  convincing. 
Mr.  PILLION.    I  am  sorry  about  that 
word  "almost." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  But  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  that  all  the  Gallup 
polls  and  our  Presidents  have  all  recom- 
mended statehood.  Perhaps  they  also 
may  be  right.  At  least  we  ought  to  give 
tho.se  who  support  statehood  the  right  to 
an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  certainly  concede  the 
sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  persons 
who  favor  statehood.  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatever  with  tho."^e  persons  who  do. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  wliethcr  or  not  he  believes  in 
States  rights'' 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes;  of  course. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves in  States  rights,  why  does  he  make 
such  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation fund  being 
rai'^ed  by  emi)loyers  and  employees  in 
Alaska  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  New 
York  State  or  in  Pcnn.sylvania?  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  people  in  Alaska  to 
determine;  is  it  not?  What  business  is 
it  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  explain  that? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes. 
Mr.  PILLION.  It  would,  of  course, 
not  be  any  of  our  business  if  they  ran 
a  solvent  insurance  fund,  but  when  thev 
go  broke,  when  they  go  bankrupt,  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  gentleman's 
State  and  the  citizens  of  the  other  States, 
the  taxpayers,  to  lend  them  money! 
which  money  I  do  not  think  will  ever 
be  repaid,  becau.'^c  repayments  do  not 
start  for  4  years,  and  they  have  a  rate 
at  which  they  pay  out  the  funds  and  a 
rate  at  which  they  collect  the  funds, 
that  do  not  meet,  that  do  not  match! 
that  is  what  makes  it  different.  If  we 
lend  them  $2'j  million  each  year  for  the 
next  4  years,  they  will  owe  us  $10  mil- 
lion. I  can  see  no  prospect  of  Alaska, 
under  our  law.  repaying  the  $10  million! 
It  is  just  another  means  by  which  they 
receive  moneys  that  tiiey  arc  not  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that,  because,  looking 
at  the  Congressional  Record.  I  found 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
a  week  or  so  ago  voted  that  his  State  and 


other  States  of  the  Union  could  do  just 
what  he  is  complaining  about  Alaika 
doing — that  is.  borrow  funds. 

Mr.  PILLION.  They  are  solvent.  That 
is  why  they  can  borrow. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  they  were  solvent, 
they  would  not  have  to  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  funds,  would 
they? 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  fact.  New  York  State 
has  something  like  $900  million  in  her 
unemplovment  fund. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  a'^k  an- 
other question.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  or  of 
the  other  body  in  favor  of  communism, 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  But  the  argu- 
ment the  gentleman  ju.n  made  is  that 
we  should  not  admit  Ala.'^ka  or  Hawaii 
to  statehood  until  communism  has  been 
stamped  out:  is  that  so? 

Mr.  PILLION.     That  Is  very  much  so. 

1  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  to 
permit  Hawaii  to  come  in  and  to  permit 
Harry  Bridges  to  select  2  Senators  for 
the  Senate  and  2  Members  for  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  just 
made  the  statement  a  short  time  ago 
that  there  are  more  Communists  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together.  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of 
carrying  his  argument  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, of  excluding  the  State  of  New 
York,  its  43  Members  of  this  House  and 

2  United  States  Senators,  from  represen- 
tation in  this  Congress,  until  the  people 
of  New  York  stamp  out  communi.sm? 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  number  of  Commu- 
nists has  no  meaning  in  this  problem.  It 
is  the  power  that  they  wield.  If  one  of 
them  were  the  head  of  the  security  forces 
in  the  country,  that  would  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  having  1,000  card-bearing  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  did  not  have  the 
power.  There  they  have  tiie  power  and 
they  u.^^e  it.  That  is  the-important  thing. 
They  are  using  it  in  Hawaii  to  the  fullest 
extf  nt.  They  con.solidated  their  strength 
in  the  labor-union  field.  They  consoli- 
dated their  strength  in  the  political  field, 
where  the  ILWU  is  stronger  than  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Hawaii.  They  control  the  politics  of 
Hawaii.    That  is  what  is  important. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Am  I  correct,  then,  that 
the  House  at  the  present  time  is  consid- 
ering H.  R.  7999.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  into  the 
Union?  Is  that  the  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PILLION.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Then  the  gentleman's 
argument  seems  to  be  that  because 
Harry  Bridges  has  some  effect,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  in  Hawaii,  Alaska 
should  not  be  made  a  State,  i  should 
hke  to  find  out  the  logic  of  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr  PILLION.  A  few  years  ago.  as  the 
gentleman  will  remember,  Hawaii  was 
the  Territory  that  should  have  state- 
hood. It  was  the  Territory  that  quali- 
fied in  every  respect,  not  Alaska.  Ala-ska 
was  in  the  background.  The  strategy  of 
the  proponents  of  statehood  for  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  is  to  let  Alaska  run 
interference  for  Hawaii,  so  that  Alaska 
can  come  in.  The  issue  of  Communists 
is  not  important  there.    But  once  Alaska 
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Is  In,  the  stampede  will  be  on  to  give 
Hawaii  statehood  next.  If  you  grant 
statehood  to  160,000  people  in  Alaska, 
what  justification  could  there  be  for 
denying  statehood  to  500,000  people  in 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  preceded 
the  gentleman  made  some  reference  to 
the  so-called  shoehorn  argument,  that 
Alaska's  statehood  would  act  as  a  shoe- 
horn to  achieve  Hawaiian  statehood.  Is 
that  the  item  to  which  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  Alaska  Is  just  running  inter- 
ference for  the  idea  of  bringing  In  Hawaii 
Immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  was  Interested 
In  the  gentleman's  ob.«ervation  that  Ha- 
waii would  be  the  next  on  the  list.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  happciis  to 
have  on  his  desk  a  pamphlet  similar  to 
the  one  I  have  on  my  desk,  which  states 
that  Puerto  Rico  aLso  wants  us  to  con- 
sider statehood  for  it? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands — they  are  all  in  there.  They  all 
want  representation  in  our  Congress. 
Once  we  go  along  with  statehoo<l  for 
Ala.ska.  following  the  17th  amendment 
we  have  a  principle  now  we  can  stand  on 
.until  we  can  adjiist  our  situation  with 
regard  to  repre.sentation  for  these  peo- 
ples. Once  we  grant  statehood  for  Alaska 
tlien.  cf  course,  the  others  will  say  they, 
too,  are  entitled  to  two  Senators  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  I-XJRRESIER.  T  did  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  I  did  have  tliat  pam- 
phlet, and  that  Puerto  Rico  is  now  fig- 
uring to  a.'^k  for  statehood  also. 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  BEAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  very  forth- 
right statement,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment him.  I  was  going  to  a^k  the  other 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien  J 
a  question,  but  perhaps  the  gentleman 
now  on  the  floor  can  answer  it.  There 
are  manj-  questions  that  I  think  should 
be  answered  about  this  specific  bill.  I 
hope  it^'m  by  item  it  will  be  discussed 
by  members  of  the  committee. 

On  page  11.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
subsection  ( j » ,  and  continuing  onto  page 
12.  there  is  indication  that  any  funds 
that  will  be  used  for  school  purposes 
shall  be  prohibited  from  use  for  paro- 
chial schools.  Is  that  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion  going  to  be  discriminatory 
against  Catholics  or  any  otiier  people 
who  are  religiously  and  diligently  try- 
ing to  educate  the  people  of  this  country? 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  know.  I  really 
do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  BEAMER.     I  think  It  Is  something 

that  sliould  be  answered. 


Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien]  perhaps  can 
answer  it. 

Mr.  OBRTEN  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  a  bill  that  I 
am  supporting  here  Is  written  so  as  to 
be  antagonistic  to  any  religious  group? 
Mr  BFAMER.  I  am  merely  asking 
the  question.  I  was  wondering  if  it  might 
be  so  implied.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No.  The 
committee  considered  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  in  which  I  very  firmly 
believe,  ard  that  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Suppose,  then,  we  have 
some  Federal-aid-to-education  proposal 
as  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  eliminate  any  parochial  schools 
from  such  aid  which  might  go  to  Alaska 
In  the  event  it  becomes  a  State,  or  any 
other  present  Territory  becomes  a  State? 
I  think  we  should  project  that  into  the 
future  and  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  answering  all  the  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  this  particular  i.ssue. 

Mr.  BARTI.ETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  my  recollection  is  that  that 
provision  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  alludes  is  exactly  the  same  as  is 
found  in  other  enabling  bills  for  States. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PILLION.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  with  respect  to 
the  Constitution  in  relation  to  having  so 
many  Senators  or  less.  Brcau.'^>e  of  that. 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
It  is  about  a  matter  that  is  t>eing  talked 
about,  that  some  of  the  larger  States, 
if  this  condition  is  made,  that  the  people 
there  might  have  to  go  to  the  device  of 
dividing  their  States  into  two  or  more 
States  in  order  to  regain  their  proportion 
of  representation  in  the  other  body. 
Under  our  Constitution,  v.ould  it  be  pos- 
sible for  some  of  our  existing  States  to 
divide  in  order  to  secure  or  in  order  to 
resecure  for  them.selves  representation  in 
the  other  body  to  which  they  are  now 
entitled' 

Mr.  PILLION.  As  I  under.^tand  it,  the 
only  State  might  be  Texas,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical proposition  it  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  situation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understand  it,  in 
about  18G0  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
my  own  State  of  California  to  divide  into 
two  States  and  enabling  legislation  was 
passed  here  in  the  Congress,  which  I 
think  is  still  on  the  books,  although  the 
California  law  was  taken  off  the  books 
some  20  or  25  years  later. 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  regret  to  say  I  am 

not  enough  of  a  constitutional  authority 

to  give  the  gentleman  a  definite  answer. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

rise  in  support  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  simply  to  advise  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma  whd  is  now 
going  to  addresa  us  will  take  5  or  10 
minutes  of  time  and  not  more  than 


that,  and  then  It  will  be  the  Intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  move 
that  the  Committee  rise.  I  understand 
there  are  many  Members  who  have  im- 
portant engagements. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  more  eyes  upon  this  House 
today,  across  the  world,  than  there  have 
been  on  any  matter  before  us  tliis  year. 

Tliey  are  not  only  the  eyes  of  our 
American  people,  who  have  indicated  by 
every  poll  on  the  quc-^Uon  that  thev 
favor,  overwhelmingly.  Statehood  for 
Alaska. 

Ihey  are  al.so  the  eyes  of  free  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  world — who  look  to 
see  if  America  still  stands  for  what  we 
stood  in  1776. 

Lirr  ITS  END  COLONTALISM  IN  ALASKA 

No  American  should  ever  forget  that 
this  Nation  of  ours  was  the  first  colony 
in  history  to  free  iisell  from  colonial 
rule. 

The  decision  made,  our  fathers  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  principles 
which  guided  tiiem,  and  us,  ever  since. 
Ihese  principles  include  the  equality  of 
men,  the  inalienability  of  their  rights, 
their  consent  to  be  governed.  Another 
principle  which  had  lighted  the  torch 
of  revolution  over  a  year  earlier,  was  "no 
taxation  without  representation."  These 
principles  have  guided  us  to  national 
greatness. 

Today,  we  are  flouting  those  basic 
principles  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
I  refer  to  Alaska.  By  the  standards  our 
fathers  set,  and  by  a  long  train  of  other 
abuses  similar  to  those  against  which 
they  revolted,  Alaska  is  a  colony.  Tliis 
is  an  unwelcome,  hardly  credible  fact. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
tify it  by  giving  to  Alaska — as  we  have 
35  times  to  other  areas  since  our  Union 
was  founded — the  equality  of  Statehood, 
and  government  by  consent,  and  repre- 
sentation in  their  taxation.  Unless  we 
do  this,  tlie  taxation  Alaskans  have 
bcrne  for  45  years  will  continue  to  be 
taxation  without  representation,  which 
our  pioneering  forefathers  correctly 
identified  as  tyranny'. 

There  are  various  ways  of  defining  a 
colony.  We  can  draw  such  a  definition 
from  our  own  colonial  experience.  A 
colony  is  a  dependent  area  in  which  the 
important  political  decisions  are  made 
somewhere  else.  When  those  decisions 
also  adversely  affect  the  colony's  inhabi- 
tants— especially  if  for  the  benefit  of 
residents  of  the  suf>erior  or  colonial 
power — then  the  latter  is  guilty  of  colo- 
nialism. The  use  of  political  power  to 
create  economic  advantage  for  nonresi- 
dents of  the  colony  is  the  quintessence 
of  colonialism.  That  is  happening  in 
Alaska  today. 

Forty-two  years  ago  Congress  passed 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act — a  highly 
important  and  beneficial  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Alaska  was  excluded  from  it — ex- 
cept in  the  national  forests — although 
Hawaii  and  even  Puerto  Rico — which 
pays  no  Federal  taxes  whatever — were 
included.  Instead,  Alaska  got  an  occa- 
sional, wholly  inadequate  handout,  in 
annual  special  appropriations,  which 
•were  appreciable  for  only  a  few  years, 
when  national  defense  required  them. 
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Concrressmen  with  votes  deliberately  ex- 
cluded Alaska — which  had  no  vote — 
from  participation.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  national  forest  highways,  the  Con- 
press,  for  some  years,  reduced  Alaska's 
share  under  the  established  formula,  de- 
privihg  Alaska  of  some  $7  million — which 
was  not  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury but  divided  among  the  States  with 
national  forests,  whose  Congressmen  had 
the  votes  to  switch  this  sum  to  their 
States.  Every  Alaskan  was  short- 
changed thereby  for  the  benefit  of  state- 
side constituencies.  This  was  a  plain  and 
unvarnished  act  of  colonialism. 

Another  more  recent  example:  The 
Interstate  Highway  bill,  enacted  in  1956. 
contained  some  new  and  additional  taxes 
on  trucks,  trailers,  tires,  and  gas.  Alaska 
was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this 
great  supplementary  highway  proi^ram, 
but  included  in  the  taxation,  despite  the 
wholly  reasonable  plea  of  Ala.ska's  vote- 
less Delegate,  that  Alaska  should  be 
either  included  in  both,  or  excluded  from 
both.  Today,  in  consequence,  whenever 
an  Alaskan  goes  to  his  gas  station  and 
says,  "Fill  'er  up,"  he  is  payinc?  a  cent  a 
gallon  to  build  the  superhiuhways  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  from  Alabama 
to  Wyoming,  but  not  in  Alaska.  That  is 
colonialism. 

Under  the  same  act,  he  is  payinrr  an 
additional   3   cents   a   pound   on   tires — • 
likewise  for  thioughways  not  in  Alaska, 
There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  that 
3  cents  a  pound  on  tires  that  Alaskans 
must  pay.  and  the  3-pcnce-a-pound  tax 
on  tea  which  caused  our  colonial  fore- 
fathers to  dump  it  into  Boston  Harbor. 
It  was  colonialism  then  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.     It  is  colonialisnr  now  in   the 
Alaska    colony.      Alaska    has   since   been 
included  in  the  old  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act.  though  on  a  reduced  formula. 
But  the  years  of  Alaska's  exclusion  from 
participation  have  left  it  with  a  negligi- 
ble highway  system — 3,500  miles,  in  an 
area  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  48  States, 
Thirty-eight      years      ago,      Congre.ss 
passed   what   is   officially  known   as   the 
Merchant     Marine     Act     of     1920,      In 
Alaska,  it  is  known  as   the  Jones   Act. 
after  its  sponsor,  the  late  Senator  Wes- 
ley L.  Jones,  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.    The  act  continued  for  shippers  of 
freight    across    the    country    and    the 
oceans  beyond,  the  beneficial  alternative 
for  use  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  car- 
riers— foreign  meaning  principally  Ca- 
nadian.    But   in  section   27   of  the   act 
were    inserted    the    words    "excluding 
Alaska,"     which     meant     that     of     all 
areas — foreign    and    domestic — Alaskan 
consignors   or  consignees   of   .shipments 
were  denied  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
visions.    The   purpo.se  of   this  discrim- 
inatory language  was  to  benefit,  instead, 
some  of  Senator  Jones'  constituents  en- 
gaged   in    the   shipping,    transfer,    and 
wharfage  busine.ss  in  his  home  city  of 
Seattle.      This    it    did,    but    at    the    ex- 
pense— the  heavy  expense — of  Alaskans. 
Budding  Alaskan  enterprises,  which  had 
been      shipping      their      manufactures 
through  the  port  of  'Vancouver  and  over 
Canadian   railways,   were  compelled   by 
the  act  to  ship  through  Seattle,  tripling 
their    costs    and    putting    them    out    of 
business. 


Subject  ever  since  to  the  Seattle 
steamship  monopoly,  with  rates  specially 
high  for  Alaska  only,  in  the  transfer 
charges  from  railway  to  dock,  for 
wharfage,  and  then  for  ocean  freight  to 
and  from  the  Alaskan  community  of 
origin  or  destination.  Alaska's  cost  of 
living  has  soared,  until  it  is  the  highest 
under  the  fiag.  If  anyone  questions  that 
this  imposition  by  Congressional  Act  was 
not  a  flagrant  example  of  colonialism, 
let  him  wait  a  moment  to  hear  that 
fact  judicially  confirmed. 

For  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legi*^lature. 
meeting  the  following  year,  and  highly 
indignant  at  this  discrimination,  ordered 
the  TerriLorial  attorney  general  to  take 
the  matter  to  court.  The  legislators  be- 
lieved that  the  discriminatory  language 
of  the  Jones  Act  was  a  violation  of  the 
commerce  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
which,  in  section  9,  limits  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  sixth  paragraph 
declares: 

No  preference  fhtill  be  given  by  any  recu- 
latlon  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  tlie  porls 
of  one  Stale  over  tho&e  of  another. 

Ultimotely,  the  ca-^e  cnme  before  the 
United  States  Court.  Alaska's  attorney 
general  arsued  that  the  Jones  Act  had 
deprived  Alaskans  of  the  en.ioymcnt  of 
all  the  ri^'ht;^  advantages,  and  immvmi- 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
guaranteed  them  by  the  treaty  of  cession 
with  Ru.ssia,  and  that  furthermore,  the 
Constitution  had  been  specifically  ex- 
tended to  AlarUa  in  section  3  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1912.  To  Ala5;kans,  it 
looked  as  if  Senator  Jones  had  over- 
reached himself  in  his  desire  to  benefit 
his  constituents  at  the  expense  of  Alas- 
kans, and  they  waited,  with  hopeful  con- 
fidence, that  the  highest  Court  in  the 
land  would  do  them  justice. 

The  case  for  the  Government  and 
against  Alaska  was  presented  by  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  a 
distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
James  M.  Beck.  Let  us  note  well  the 
words  of  his  concluding  argument: 

If  the  Fathers  h.ad  anticipated  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  over  the  far-distant 
Phllli)pine  Islands,  would  they,  whose  con- 
cern was  the  reserved  rlphts  of  the  States, 
have  considered  for  a  moment,  a  project  that 
any  special  privilege  which  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  might  require  for  the  ports 
of  entry  of  the  several  States  should  by  com- 
pulsion be  extended  to  the  ports  of  the 
colonial   dependencies. 

What  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  was  arguing  was  that  any  spe- 
cial privilege  which  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  mi;;ht  require,  should  pre- 
vail over  any  rights  claimed  for  the 
people  of  a  colonial  dependency.  The 
colonial  dependency  in  this  case  was 
Alaska.  Colonialism  could  not  have 
been  avowed  more  frankly  than  it  was 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  defending  the  action  of  the 
legislative  branch  before  the  judicial 
branch. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  with 
that  view.  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds, 
rendering  the  opinion  for  the  Court, 
said,  "the  act  does  give  preference  to 
ports  of  the  States  over  those  of  the 
Territory,"  but  that  the  Court  could 
"find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself 


or  ILs  history  which  Impels  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  was  intended  to  deprive  Con- 
gress of  the  power  so  to  act' — Alaska  v, 
Troy  (358  U.  S.  101,  February  27.  1922>. 

So  the  highest  Court  of  the  land,  now 
housed  In  a  beautiful  edifice,  over  whose 
p>ortals  is  deeply  chiseled  in  marble  the 
legend  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law,"  de- 
cided that  it  is  legal  and  constitutional 
to  discriminate  against  a  Territory.  Can 
anyone,  any  longer,  assert  that  justice 
is  equal  for  the  residents  of  the  colonial 
dependency.  Alaska?  Do  we  need  still 
further  proof  that  Alaska  is  a  colony, 
and  Its  inhabitants  victuns  of  colonial- 
ism? 

For  38  years,  ever  since  the  passage 
of  the  Jones  Act.  Alaska's  votele&s  Dele- 
gates have  Introduced  bills  to  remove 
from  it  the  discriminatory  words  "ex- 
cluding Alaska."  In  vain.  Thase  in- 
terests that  enjoy  the  "special  privilege. " 
to  which  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  made  reference,  have  the 
votes  to  retain  it.  It  has  cost — and  con- 
tinues to  cost — the  people  of  Alaska  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  the  benefit 
of  these  vested  interests  in  Seattle,  who 
had  the  political  power  to  write  this  dis- 
crimination into  the  law,  and  the  politi- 
cal power  to  keep  it  there.  1  hat  is  co- 
lonialism, as  ci-ude — if  not  cruder — than 
any  against  vrliich  our  forefathers 
poured  out  their  blood  and  treasure. 

Cut  that  still  IS  not  all.  The  astro- 
nomical Alaskan  costs  of  living  are  fur- 
ther raised  by  another  manmade,  state- 
side discrimination  of  long  standinc. 
We  have  seen  colonialism  at  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  colonials  in  the 
Alaska  dependency  in  two  important 
fields  of  transportation — highways  and 
steamships.  We  shall  now  see  it  in  a 
third  field — railways. 

About  haU  a  century  atro,  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  started  developuig 
.so-called  export-import  tarifTs,  by  which 
the  rail  part  of  the  haul  for  overseas 
shipments  was  reduced.  The  areas  to 
which  these  beneficial,  lower  rates  were 
extended,  were  gradually  increased  un- 
til they  included  every  country  border- 
in':;  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  Alaska, 
Thus,  the  tariff  on  the  rail  haul  from  any 
point  in  the  United  States  to  the  port 
of  exit,  Seattle,  is  substantially  hitrher — 
sometimes  over  100  percent — if  the  tag 
on  the  shipment  indicates  that  its  ulti- 
mate destination  is  in  Alaska.  For  the 
same  article,  originating  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, shipped  in  the  same  way,  even  in 
the  same  car — in  other  words,  for  the 
identical  service — the  charge  to  Alaskans 
is  higher  than  if  the  tag  shows  the  ship- 
ment Ls  destined  for  Hawaii.  Japan, 
Au.'^tralia.  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 
Central  or  South  America,  or  even  Com- 
munist China.  Alaskans  began.  10  years 
a','o,  to  protest  to  the  railroads  against 
this  exclusive  discrimination.  They  got 
nowhere.  Five  years  ago,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Its 
concern  was  aroused  not  so  much  for 
Alaskans  in  general,  but  because  the 
Federal  Government  itself  was  being 
charged  the  higher  rate  on  supphes  and 
materials  destined  for  the  military  bases 
In  Ala.ska.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  likewise  unable  to  per- 
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suade  the  railroads  to  give  Alaska  the 
same  treatment  accorded  all  other  areas 
in  the  Pacific.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration then  started  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Docket  No.  31755.  entitled 
"United  States  of  America  against  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  et  al." — 
the  "al"  being  nearly  all  the  other  rail- 
ways— was  decided  last  June  6.  It  need 
surprise  no  one  that  it  was  decided  ad- 
versely to  Alaska. 

So  again  we  have  a  situation  where  in- 
terests in  the  United  States — in  this  case, 
the  railways — levy  discriminatory  rates 
against  the  residents  of  the  colonial  de- 
pendency Alaska. 

Statehood  would  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  Jones  Act  That  much 
is  implicit  in  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. It  might  not  automatically  secure 
for  Alaska  the  export-import  tariffs  en- 
joyed by  every  other  area  in  the  Pacific. 
But  give  to  the  new  State  of  Alaska  an 
Alaska  Congressional  Delegation,  with 
votes,  and  all  of  us  know  that  discrimi- 
nation would  not  long  endure. 

Surveys  by  the  U  S  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, made  public  last  January,  show 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  41.7  percent 
higher  in  Juneau  than  in  Washington, 
56  7  percent  higher  in  Anchora::e,  and  66 
percent  higher  in  Fairbanks.  These  fig- 
ures are  already  ob."-olcte.  for  since  they 
were  Issued  the  Seattle  Steamship 
monopoly  has  demanded — and  secured, 
over  the  protests  of  Alaskans — another 
15  percent  increa.se  in  freight  rates. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances 
of  colonialism  visited  on  Alaska. 

Another  flagrant  example  is  in  the 
salmon  fishcrie.s.  once  Alaska's  greatest 
natural  resource,  and  the  Nation  s  great- 
est fishery  resource.  Alaska  was  the  one 
and  only  Territory  denied  the  right  to 
manage  Its  fisheries  and  wildlife.  The 
canned  salmon  industry,  headquartered 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  has  fought 
every  Alaska  attempt  to  increase  the 
limited  amount  of  .self-government  af- 
forded by  the  Organic  Act  of  1912.  They 
were  sufficiently  influential  to  keep  the 
control  of  the  fisheries  in  a  Federal  bu- 
reau— where  they  wanted  it.  For  45 
years,  ever  since  their  first  legislature, 
Alaskans  have  pleaded  with  Congress  to 
transfer  the  fisheries  to  Territorial  con- 
trol and  to  prevent  thereby  the  depletion 
which  they  foresaw  and  which  has  now- 
taken  place,  with  tragic  consequences 
for  the  Alaskan  fishermen,  and  the 
Alaskan  public  generally.  From  a  high 
of  over  8  million  cases  in  the  middle 
1930s,  the  pack  has  dropped  to  less 
than  3  million  cases  in  each  of  the  last 
3  years.  So  serious  was  the  decline,  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  felt 
obhged — for  3  successive  years — to  de- 
clare the  fishing  communities  to  be 
disaster  areas. 

The  Alaskans'  principal  grievance  Is 
directed  against  a  device — the  fish  trat) — 
a  large  structure  anchored  in  the  path 
of  the  salmon,  which  catches  them  In 
large  quantities — too  large  for  conserva- 
tion. The  fish  traps  have  been  abolished 
in  the  other  Pacific  salmon  areas.  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
where  the  p>eople  control  the  resource. 
The  fish-trap  ownership  is  concentrated 
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chiefly  In  a  few  absentee  companies,  tleman  proposes  to  give  statehood  to 
The  23  successive  legislatures,  memorials.  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
directed  at  Congress,  have  requested  the  Hawaii,  to  Guam,  and  to  any  other  out- 
abohtion  of  the  traps.  Bills  introduced 
in   each    Congre-ss    by   Alaska's    voteless 


Delegate,  have  made  the  same  request. 
Finally,  in  a  desperate  efl'ort  to  be  heard, 
the  people  of  Alaska,  on  a  referendum  in 
1948.  voted  19.712  to  2.G24— a  ratio  of 
over  7  to  1— for  trap  abolition.  All  of 
this  was  in  vain,  however,  and  there  has 
been  no  Congressional  action. 

The  Federal  agency  supposed  to  regu- 
late the  salmon  fishery — for  the  last  18 
years  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Departni.'iit  of  the  Interior — despite 
its  manifest  failure  to  check  the  steady 
decline  in  the  resource  and  carry  out  its 
prescribed  conservation  function,  does 
not  object  to  retention  of  tl:e  traps. 
Thus,  in  a  conflict  between  the  few- 
stateside  fish-trap  beneficiaries,  and 
virtually  the  entire  population  of  Alaska, 
the  Federal  agency  throws  its  full  weight 
and  authority  on  the  side  of  the  special 
privilege  ir  the  colonial  power,  and  over- 
rides the  far  greater  interest  of  Alaskans. 
That  is  colonialism.  But  let  no  one 
doubt  that  the  entire  American  people 
are  not  also  the  victims  in  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue,  in  the  cost  of  disaster  reUef, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  a  once  great 
national  resource. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  ex- 
amples of  colonialism  which  have  ham- 
pered the  development  of  Alaska,  and 
which  should  have  long  since  have  been 
ended.  It  would  take  houis  to  relate 
them  all. 

Is  it  not  regrettable  that  at  a  time 
when  colonialism  is  agitating  the  world 
as  never  before  in  its  history,  and  is  so 
clearly  on  its  way  out — except  within 
the  orbit  of  Russian  imperialism — the 
United  States  has  mi.ssed  this  great  op- 
portunity to  be  true  to  its  traditions 
and  give  mankind  a  clear  example,  by 
action,  of  what  our  Nation  has  so  long 
stood  for? 

Is  it  not  a  paradox  that  while  we  have 
failed  to  take  this  obvious  course,  Great 
Britain  appears  to  have  appreciated  the 
world  tide,  and  has  been  rapidly  grant- 
ing her  form  of  self-government  to  her 
former  colonies?  Consider  the  list  of 
new  governments  which  have  been 
granted  independence  either  within  or 
without  the  British  Commonwealth: 
India,  in  1947,  Pakistan  and  Burma  in 
1943,  Ceylon  in  1955,  and  Sudan  in  1956, 
Ghana  and  Malaya  in  1957,  and  the 
West  Indies  Federation  in  1958. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  Americans  put 
an  emphatic  and  decisive  stop  to  colo- 
nialism— which  we  now  practice  in  un- 
fair and  oppressive  form  against  the 
pioneering  Americans  of  Alaska — and 
provide  by  action  here  for  admission  of 
Alaska  as  our  49th  State. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man has  founded  his  remarks  on  the 
Idea  of  colonialism.  Of  course,  we  have 
Puerto  Rico  and  something  over  2  mil- 
lion p>eople  as  opposed  to  some  80,000  in 
Alaska.    I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gen- 


any 
lying  Territories  on  the  ground  that 
otherwise  we  are  guilty  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  is  such  a  terrible  thing 
as  coloniali^^m. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
establish  in  the  case  of  these  other  areas 
a  case  for  colonialism  that  is  clearly 
establi.'^hed  in  our  treatment  of  Alaska. 
I  do  not  believe,  until  you  have  that 
kind  of  case  establi.-hed.  that  you  can 
make  a  case  for  justice  and  equity  in 
these  other  places  as  you  can  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieM? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico 
do  not  want  statehood;  that  if  we  are 
discussing  colonialism  in  relative  terms, 
they  have  more  self-government  than 
the  incorporated  Territory  of  Alaska  be- 
cause they  elect  their  own  governor  and 
they  keep  their  own  taxes?  Alaska, 
which  is  an  incorporated  Territory,  the 
highest  status  next  to  statehood,  has  less 
self-government  than  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.    HOSMER.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  nice 
speech,  particularly  to  readjust  these 
freight  rates.  But  I  think  he  has  been 
in  something  of  a  semantic  shuffle  on 
the  matter  of  colonialism.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  this  record  go  with  that  un- 
challenged. Colonialism  as  it  is  known 
as  a  word  throughout  the  world  today  is 
something  entirely  different  from  the 
situation  that  we  have  in  Alaska.  It  is 
the  domination  by  one  nation  of  a  peo- 
ple of  a  different  land,  of  supposedly  a 
lesser  economic  and  social  development. 
The  gentleman  relates  this  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  rebelled  in  1776 
and  if  he  does,  he  relates  it  to  something 
that  was  entirely  different,  because  it 
was  151  years  before  1776  that  the  peo- 
ple came  to  this  continent  and  started 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  separate  cul- 
ture, government,  and  environment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
disagree  with  my  friend,  and  I  do  not 
yield  further,  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  much  tonnage  would  be 
shipped  to  Alaska  that  is  not  being 
shipped  now  because  of  the  Jones  Act 
discrimination? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  no  Infor- 
mation on  that  point.  I  can  only  pre- 
sume, in  answer  to  that  question,  that 
if  freight  rates  were  lower  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  freight  shipments  to 
that  area. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Freight  rates,  of 
course,  do  not  enter  into  this.  As  far  as 
the  bill  eliminating  the  Jones  Act  dis- 
crimination is  concerned,  to  which  the 
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gentleman  referred.  Is  there  any  Idea 
how  much  would  be  shipped  up  to 
Ala.sk.a? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not supply  that  Information  to  the 
gentleman,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  a  lowering  of  freight 
rates  would  bring  about  greater  busi- 
ness interests  in  that  area,  greater 
population,  and  greater  traffic  in 
freight. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.  R.  7999'  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  joint  re.solution,  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R  1342.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Harvey; 

H  R  1466  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B    Meade: 

H  R.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hong-to 
Dew; 

H  R  4215.  An  act  amending  sections  22 
and   24   of   the  Organic   Act   of   Guam: 

H  R.  4445  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Mr   Shirley  B   Stebblns; 

H.R  6176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
George  Baroody; 

H.  R.  6528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
LvTHan  C.  Murphey; 

H.R  6731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Blatkln: 

H  R  7203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwlght 
J.  Brohard; 

H.  R.  7645.  An  act  to  pro\ide  for  the  re- 
lease of  reatrlctlons  and  reservations  con- 
tained In  Instrument  conveying  certain  land 
by  the  United  State*  to  the  State  of  Wls- 
conjiln; 

H  R  8039  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward L  Mtinr'x*: 

H  R  8071.  An  act  to  atJthoriM  th«  »err»- 
tary  of  th«  Army  to  conrey  an  easement 
over  certain  property  of  lh«  VrtSU-H  StHtex 
J'icaled  In  PrlticeM  Afii)#  Cotinty.  V«  ,  Jinown 
M  (h#  t'iti  nviry  Mlll'nry  h^wrvatl'/n,  Ut 
♦h«  W'/ff'/IH  H'tMihufiy  ^nllwny  Vn  \t\  •«< 
Khtkut"   f"f  nihft   \ntv\n   nha  «M«m«fit«  M 

«  H  ttii4    Ah   hH  ///f  ih»  rtiUH  Hi  GnM, 

H  H  t^iu    A»»  M^l  lur  Um  t$\\4,t  ot  WHM« 

H  H  Uitij   An  M.'t  for  Um  ruHut  of  au»' 

H  H  UH)9.  Ali  act  for  th«  r«ll*f  of  John  A 
Tl»rii«y; 

H  R  l<3/!2  An  act  to  provld*  for  th«  con- 
veyance  of  carialn  real  proi^rty  of  the  UiilUrd 
Hlatei  U,  Pout  024,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of    the    United    States; 

H  R  9395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelia 
V  Lane; 

H  R  9490  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
A.  Coven; 

H  R  9514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valley- 
dale  Packers,  Inc.; 

H  R  9738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   ol    the    Navy    to   convey    to    the    city    of 


Macon.  Ga.,  a  parcel  of  land  In  the  said  city 
of  Macon  containing  5.39  acres,  more  or  less. 

H  R  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
J     McGarry: 

H  R  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Garcia: 

H  R  9992   An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 

R.    Martin    and   others: 

H.  J  Res  686.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  designation  ol  the  Meek  beginning  on 
October  13.  1958.  as  National  Olympic  Week. 

H.  Con  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addUlonal  copies 
of  House  EKxrument  No.  232,  e4th  Congress; 
and 

H  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
orlzlng  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  •Qur  Amerlcnn 
Government.      What    is    It?       How    Does    It 

Function?" 

The  me-ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a,'::rces  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing,' 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
58361  entitled  "An  act  to  readjust  postal 
rates  and  to  establish  a  Congressional 
policy  for  the  determination  of  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes." 


POSTAL  RATE  READJUSTMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
58361  to  readjust  postal  rates  and  to 
establish  a  Congressional  policy  for  the 
determination  of  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  it  hLs 
purpose  to  call  up  this  conference  report 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  conference 
report  will  be  the  first  order  of  busmess 
tomorrow,  and  thereafter  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  will 
continue. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonlKht.  May  21,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  12591,  Including,  of 
cour.se,  supplemental  views, 

Mr  MARTIN.  In  the  gentlrmnn  nUn 
Incorporating  In  hl.i  request  provision 
for  a  minority  report? 

Mr,  MILLa.  Yfs;  nil  suppJemcnlal 
view«,  includih«f  minoiKv  vifws. 

T)^P  npr.AKIr.n      U  lUetP  objiflloh  In 


«KLBCT  COMMITTKK  Of*  A/iTRO- 
NAUTICW  AND  BPACB  EXI^LOKA- 
TION 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr    Blanker.   I 

ask  unanimou«  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  file  a  unanimous  report 
on  H.  R.  12575.  a  bill  to  provide  for  re- 
search Into  problems  of  flight  within 
and  outside  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  for  other  purposes;  in  other  words! 
the  so-called  outer  space  agency  that 
will  be  established. 


The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LffiERALIZING  OUR  SOCIAL 

SECURITY    SYSTEHVI 
Mr   FINO.    Mr   Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coixscnt  to  extend  my  rtmaiki  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEiAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  past  6 
years,  on  numerous  occasions  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
urge  that  we  l.bt'iali/e  and  humanize 
our  social  security  system. 

During  my  three  terms  in  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  and  spoken  m  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  my  bills  which 
would : 

First.  Lower  the  retirement  age  to  60 
for  men  and  55  for  women. 

Second    Eliminate   tiie   age    limit    for 
total  and  permanent  disability  benefits. 
Third.   Strike   out   the      work  clause* 
for  per.sons  over  65. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  minimum 
monthly  benefits. 

Fifth.  Provide  a  10  percent  increase 
In  all  benefits. 

Sixth.  Eliminate  the  penalty  for 
women  wlio  retire  at  age  62;  and  other 
corrective  and  nece&."^ary  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  again 
speak  in  behalf  of  my  bill.  H.  R  2865, 
which  was  reintroduced  January  1957. 
Briefly,  it  will  provide  full  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  men  at  age  60  and 
women  at  age  55.  I  am  convmced  that 
the  task  at  hand  is  to  un prove  and 
alleviate  the  condition  of  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  wlio.  because  of  factors 
beyond  their  control,  are  imable  to 
work  or  find  employment.  My  bill  Ls  an 
important  means  to  this  good  end. 

As  I  have  stated  on  prior  occasions 
the  purpo,«;e  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem Is  to  further  the  social,  economic, 
and  p.sycholoKical  well-being  of  the 
people  in  such  a  way  that  consideration 
is  Kiven  to  their  Individual  capaclllM 
and  their  basic  nerds  It  is  becoming; 
continually  tnaip  apparent  that  our 
present  r^tlremrnt  avc  re<iuirpmenis  in- 
teimify  iUp  wK-lal  pioblt-mi  of  th/nwand* 
ot    tiPulPciPil    hppay    pvfMifM    in    this 

f>r«iM«hi  a  »i»<jt«t,j  t'htt»>««i  in  ih«  \fr\tntkry 
pi*)|«>*«  Hi  iho  M<M.'ial  MM.'unt)'  Act.  ffu(, 
J  ^Utty/a.  iti«  k^ii.lttUon  would  Klva  U\» 
•ysti-m  Uui  (ibiiiiy  U)  b«  mora  re«f>onaive 
to  tha  widtly  differing  need*  of  old*r 
worker*  in  our  country.  Moraover,  with 
a  lower  retirement  ace  many  of  our 
youimer  people,  among  the  5  million  un- 
employed, ulll  have  an  opportunity  for 
work  that  is  not  presently  within  their 
grasp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  for  1 
minute  that  there  would  be  mass  re- 
Urement  of  employed  workers  in  re- 
sponse to  my  legislation.  It  is  dlfllcult 
to  imagine  that  a  healthy  and  happily 
employed  worker  of  60  will  leave  his  job 
for  a  chance  to  collect  a  monthly  re- 
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tirement  check  of  $60  or  $80  or  even 
the  maximum  benefit  of  $108.50.  The 
incentive  to  do  this  is  simply  not  there, 
li-  is  a  fact  that  those  who  work  and  can 
work  remain  on  the  job  far  beyond  the 
minimum  retirement  age.  And  the 
preat  majority  of  those  who  do  retire, 
(lo  not  do  so  by  choice  but  becau.'^e  of 
jjoor  health,  family  decisions  and  other 
rca.^ons,  A  small  5  percent  retire  volun- 
tarily while  they  are  in  good  health  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  they  are 
offered, 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  thi.s  pro- 
ix)sal  will  cost  money.  But.  at  a  time 
wiien  we  badly  need  an  increase  in  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  econnmic,  as  well 
as  humanitarian  policy,  to  put  this 
money  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
will  spend  it  immediately  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Undoubtedly  the  enactment  of  this 
Icf^islation  will  call  for  some  adjustment 
in  the  social  security  tax  schedules,  but 
I  believe  that  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  willing  to  make  these  in- 
creased contributions  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  is  a  form  of  investment 
in  their  own  future  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1953  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  I  am  happy  to  say.  we 
have  made  much  progress  m  improving 
and  liberalizing  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. In  1956.  we  eradicated  for  all  time 
the  bugaboo — that  65  is  the  only  age  of 
retirement — which  had  hamstrung  the 
system  since  it  was  established  back  in 
1935.  The  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  reducing  the  eligibility 
BRe  for  women  to  62  was  a  first  step  in 
a  realistic  retirement  policy. 

Mr.  Six^aker,  although  many  Inequi- 
ties were  created  by  granting  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  to  women  workers  and 
wives,  and  full  benefits  to  widows,  one 
good  thing  resulted — the  days  when  our 
retirement-age  figures  have  gone  un- 
questioned—and age  65  remains  invio- 
late— were  ended.  The  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  reduction  of  the 
retirement  age.  and  the  Institution  of 
disability  benefits  brought  about  oy  the 
195<J  amendments,  shows  thnt  they  know 
that  retirement  is  not  linked  to  any  tra- 
ditlonal  acre  but  depends,  in  large  part, 
upon  the  vlclaslludes  of  life, 

Mr  Upeakif,  althmiBh  lh<i  arllflclal 
ae*  b«rM«»fd  to  pmp\t^mpni  ntp  no  mMa- 
iira  ttt  an  mdlvulua)  a  aWHtr  lo  wwk, 
It  haa  hPtm  ahown  ei'nf\\mvt>\f  that 
many  »f  mt  otdar  »\\.\f*m»  ara  too  uUi  to 
\>ti  t>m\t\tn*t(^  \m\,  mii/'h  too  fOMnn  to  U* 
cliKibla  for  aoclaUaccuruy  b#n»nu  I 
bcU«ve  that  tlila  U  a  mtuatUm  which  w« 
cttMnot  toUrraU  here  In  tha  Unlt«d 
Slates  The  basic  problem  of  the  prea- 
ent  Is  to  ae«  to  it  that  the  dUadvantaged 
of  this  country  obtain  their  share  of 
America's  abundance,  a  larger  freedom 
from  Insecurity,  and  a  better  cushion 
against  Job  discrimmation  because  of 
age. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  American 
people  want  this  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation.  My  bill  will 
enable  us  to  take  another  step  forward 
in  our  social  security  system — a  system 
w  hich  is  based  on  the  prmciple  that  con- 
tributions throughout  working  life  shall 
provide  the  kind  of  retirement  income 


which  preserves  dignity  and  individual 
security  for  the  deserving  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  tlioughtful 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill 
now.  By  doing  so,  we  will  alleviate 
many  hardships  in  millions  of  American 
homes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EXPANDED  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FORESTRY  RESEARCH 
Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  J  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rcntleman  from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  liave  introduced  today  a  bill  v.'hich 
is  desuned  to  expand  our  present  pro- 
gram of  rejearch  in  fore.stry  and  forest 
products,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  This 
bill  is  declaratory  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Congrci>s  to  promote  the  efficient 
production,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
the  products  of  the  forest.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  this  policy,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  and  to  stimulate  research  in  the 
development,  conservation,  and  manage- 
ment of  forests  and  the  production,  mar- 
keting, and  utilization  of  forest  products 
in  their  broadest  aspects. 

To  implement  this  Congressional 
policy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill  is  authorized  to  cooper, 
ate  and  enter  into  contracts  with  col- 
leges, school  and  universities  and  with 
other  public  and  private  organizations 
and  individuals.  Any  contracts  or  agree- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  contain  requirements  making  the 
results  of  research  and  investigation 
available  to  the  public  through  dedica- 
tion, assignment  to  the  Government,  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  In  entering  Into  such  con- 
tracts or  in  making  cooperative  arrange- 
ments the  Secretary  may  arrange  for  the 
utilization  of  graduate  students  In  the 
research  performed  under  such  contracts 
or  agreements  and  shall  take  such 
measures  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
atimulflte  interest  by  graduate  students 
in  the  development  and  application  of  all 
phaaes  of  forestry  ami  iorcat  product* 
ulitixatlmt  r(><tearrh. 

\n  ««fryin«  mil  lh#  Intwt  «ft4  ftpSrSi 
of  iljis  biU,  tha  n*n?f¥UiVf  ahaU  #m&Hft« 
M¥4>  Ui  i\w  Miunl  pra«tw«W«  apwiafand 
•arty  niUtfMUm  Ut  tha  d&v*Jotm»wt  at 
nifw  wktin  arul  producu  tor  low'VaJiia 
timber,  nood  r*»ldu«a,  and  othar  prod- 
ucu,  In  the  Improvement  and  more  efll- 
cient  production,  harvesting,  processing, 
marketing,  and  use  of  timber,  lumber, 
and  other  wood  products,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improved  scientific 
and  technical  methods  and  equipment 
for  the  development,  conservation,  and 
management  of  forests  and  for  produc- 
ing, marketing,  and  utilizing  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  emphasis  on  expanded  for- 
estry research  programs  Is  well  placed. 
Forestry  Is  not  a  short-time  proposition. 
Where  this  Nation  stands  in  timber  sup- 
ploy  at  the  end  of  the  century  depends 
largely  on  actions  taken  during  the  next 
two  decades.    Rapid  acceleration  of  re- 


cent encouraging  forestry  trends  Is  vital 
if  the  timber  resources  of  the  Nation  are 
to  be  reasonably  abundant  50  vears 
hence.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
potential  demand,  and  the  difficulty  of 
extending  more  intensive  forestry  to  the 
millions  of  small  holdings,  time  is  impor- 
tant. The  potential  of  the  land  is  ade- 
quate. Our  challenge  is  to  make  better 
use  of  it  soon. 

My    study    reveals    that    the    greatest 
need  for  research  in  forestry  not  now 
being  met  is  for  basic  or  fundamental 
work.    Progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  facing  our  forestry  today 
depends  on  constantly  increasing  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  research  and  experi- 
ence.    I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  very 
considerable    amount    of    research,    es- 
pecially applied  research,  is  now  being 
done  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments,  and   by  private  and   industrial 
interests.     However,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  these  organizations  for 
immediate  results  having  direct  practical 
application  in  the  management  of  forest 
properties  are  in  the  harvesting  and  util- 
ization of  the  timber  crop,  they  can  be 
expected  to  do  little  research  of  a  really 
basic  nature.     If  this  sorely  needed  basic 
research  is  done,  it  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  educational  institutions,  es- 
pecially private  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  more  forward  looking  private 
interests,  through  outright  grants,  fel- 
lowships, and  particularly  research  as- 
sistanceships. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  our  forests  are 
growing  more  wood  than  we  are  using. 
Annual  wood  growth  is  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Our  commercial  forest 
area  is  expanding.  The  practice  of  good 
forestry  on  private  forest  lands — farm, 
indtistrial,  and  other — is  spreading  rap- 
Idly.  Some  of  the  most  Intensive  forest 
management  is  on  the  lands  of  wood- 
using  indtistries  and  other  private 
owners. 

Tliese  facts,  bright  as  they  are.  do  not 
necessarily  mean  we  shall  have  more 
wood  than  we  can  use  In  the  years  ahead. 
Our  population  is  growing ;  our  consump- 
tion of  wood  Is  Increasing.  Industry  and 
government  estimates  Indicate  we  will 
use  wood  in  an  increaslna  rat«  in  the 
years  to  come,  To  keep  forest  growths 
Ahead  of  our  timb«rr  ni*#ds  la  our  for- 
estry iob  today.  Many  tti  u«  fail  to  f 
al)s««  tha  aiantftcant  rol^  our  ieft^Ut  pUy 
in  our  aconomy  from  day  to  4ay,  uka 
m  many  things,  wa  bava  tak*n  our  graat 
format  r»MiUf6»%  tor  grantad,  In  my  own 
0tat6  of  Mlsaourl,  the  foresu  have  always 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  economy 
of  MUsourl.  The  half  of  the  population 
living  in  cities  is  not  as  acutely  aware 
of  their  dependence  on  timber  crops  a« 
are  those  living  on  farms  and  In  small 
communities,  but  they  nonetheless  af- 
fected by  the  condition  and  productivity 
of  the  forests  and  forest  Indiistrles.  A 
recent  survey  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
that  3  out  of  every  100  persons  employed 
In  the  industries,  trades,  and  businesses 
of  Missouri  were  employed  in  industries 
directly  dependent  on  timber  for  their 
raw  material.  Add  to  that  figure  the  de- 
pendents of  those  so  employed,  and  the 
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relation  of  the  forests  to  the  State's  wel- 
fare becomes  apparent.  These  statistics 
when  multiplied  by  48  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  our 
forests  to  our  overall  economy. 

Fundamental  research  is  essential  in 
determining  the  basic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  forest  management 
and  the  utilization  of  forest  products 
depend.  Research  of  this  type  is  basic- 
ally of  general  application  and  as  such 
is  a  matter  for  public  participation. 
Federal  forest  research  has  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  fore.-,t  inventory. 
forest  protection,  the  economic  aspects  of 
forest  management,  and  the  utilization 
of  forest  products.  This  should  be  done 
through  a  reorientation  program  and  not 
through  increa.'^ed  appropriations.  State 
and  private  agencies  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  programs  of 
forest  research.  Better  coordination  to 
avoid  competition  and  duplication  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  private  agen- 
cies should  be  effected  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Forest  Re- 
search Advisory  Council  representative 
of  private.  State,  and  Federal  organiza- 
tions interested  in  forest  research.  The 
results  of  research  investigations  and 
studies  of  forest  management  and  utili- 
zation should  be  readily  available  and 
currently  disseminated  to  all  public  and 
private  forest  agencies,  and  the  forest  in- 
dustries and  landowners.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  To  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  future  we  must  plan  and  think  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  properly 
programed  plan  for  the  future. 

Starting  almost  from  scratch  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  American  for- 
estry has  made  remarkable  advances  in 
the  past  50  years.  What  men  of  vision 
half  a  century  ago  saw  in  the  years  ahead 
fell  far  short  of  what  actually  came  to 
pass.  They  failed  to  fully  foresee  the 
astounding  developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  science,  agriculture,  and 
Industry.  They  could  not  know  that  a 
half  century  would  bring  two  world  wars. 
All  of  these  things  made  their  impact  on 
the  forests  and  on  the  course  of  forestry. 
Forestry,  then,  should  go  steadily  for- 
ward. Its  potentialities  for  contributing 
to  national  prosperity,  security,  and 
progress  are  very  great.  Fifty  years  from 
now.  as  today,  the  strength  of  the  Nation, 
will  lie  in  its  people  and  in  its  resources. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  aircraft  accident  involving  a 
civilian  plane  and  a  National  Guard  jet 
in  the  Washington  area  yesterday,  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  most  forcibly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  Congressional  action  designed  to 
minimize  and  possibly  eliminate  these 
terrible  accidents. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  has  given 
considerable  attention  in  the  past  to  tiie 


general  problem  of  regulating  air  traffic, 
both  military  and  civilian,  the  occur- 
rence of  those  accidents  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  final  solutions  must  be  found  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  problems  involved  here  are  not 
easy  of  solution  since  they  concern  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian  aviation.  Due 
con.'-ideration  must  be  gjven,  to  be  sure, 
to  both  of  these  branches  of  our  great 
aviation  system.  Obviously,  security 
considerations  and  the  fai-flung  cprra- 
tions  of  military  aircraft  must  be  kept 
in  our  minds,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
safety  of  civilian  aircraft  and  their 
passengers  must  be  safeguarded. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  various  Con- 
gressional committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  air  traffic  in  these  respective  fields 
will  be  prompted  by  these  recent  acci- 
dents to  take  immediate  action  in  order 
to  provide  a  definite,  workable  system 
under  which  air  traffic  can  be  efTeclively 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  and  public  safety. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  S;)eaker.  another 
air  tragedy  occurred  yesterday  which 
again  emi)hasizes  the  compelling  need 
for  immediate  action  to  place  authority 
and  responsibility  in  .someone  to  coordi- 
nate the  u.se  of  air  space  by  civil  and 
military  aircraft. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  airliner 
bashed  out  of  the  skies  by  a  military 
Jet — 12  dead.  Only  la.st  month  a  similar 
mishap  in  Nevada  killed  49. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  an  independent 
aviation  agency  with  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  flight  of  all  types  of  air- 
craft. 

This  is  no  hastily  conceived  proposal. 
It  is  based  on  extensive  hearings  on  air 
safety  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is  a  step 
urged  by  leading  experts  in  aviation. 

Recent  tragic  midair  collisions  dra- 
matically underscore  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

As  the  committee  pointed  out  In  Its 
report  to  tlic  House  on  its  investigation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  accident  2  years 
ago,  the  old  "see  and  be  .seen"  principle 
of  preventing  midair  collisions  is  out  of 
date  in  this  jet  age  of  high-speed,  high- 
altitude  flight. 

Regulations  and  procedures  were 
tightened  following  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  Grand  Canyon  acci- 
dent and  subsequent  mid-air  collisions. 
Amazing  progress  has  been  made  in 
modernizing  our  civil  airways  for  the  jet 
age. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  as  the  legislative 
committee  concerned  with  the  policy 
considerations  involved  in  this  problem, 
has.  over  a  period  of  years,  given  a  great 
amount  of  attention  to  various  aspects 


of  the  air  safety  problem.  It  was  pri- 
marily through  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee that  the  military  and  civil  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  were  induced  to 
reconcile  the  two  dilTerent  systems  of 
air  naviyalion  being  pursued  sepa- 
rately—TACAN.  VOR  DME— and  that  is 
now  being  accompli.~.hed — .see  House  Re- 
port No.  592,  84tii  Congress,  1st  se.vsjon. 
However,  there  still  exists  a  need  for 
unified  control  of  airspace  use  and  for 
further  coordination  of  air  navigation 
and  trafTk:  control  responsibuities  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  committee,  in  January  of  1957,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  tlie  House — Hou.se  Re-~% 
port  No.  2972.  84tfi  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion— pointing  out  that  new  equipment 
and  new  concepts  of  air  traflic  control 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  existing  and 
future  problems. 

In  addition,  the  Commerce  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House,  un- 
der the  able  cliaii  manship  of  the  Honor- 
able Prince  Prestdn.  has  recognized  the 
serious  nature  of  this  problem,  and  fully 
supported  the  increa.sed  budget  requests 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
for  funds  to  speed  up  the  improvement 
of  existing  airwayi.  In  its  most  recent 
report  on  this  subject  that  committee 
said: 

The  ultimate  objectlvf  should  be  the  cre- 
fttlon  of  one  civil  avlBtlon  agency  with  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  over  the  use  of  airspace 
by  all  types  of  aircraft. 

Again.  In  the  85th  Congress  a  further 
report  on  airspace  use  problems — House 
Report  No  1272.  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion—was submitted  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  pointing  up  the  relation- 
ship of  airspace  use  problems  to  the  con- 
tinued safe  and  orderly  development  of 
civil  aviation.  In  this  report  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  called  to  the  Cur- 
tis recommendation  for  an  independent 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  as  an  ultimate 
requirement,  and  to  his  interim  recom- 
mendation for  an  Airways  Moderniza- 
tion Board. 

The  need  for  action  now  was  pointed 
out  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Monday  in  which  971 
valid  near-miss  reports  for  1957  were 
discussed. 

The  airspace  over  the  United  States  is 
one  of  our  great  natural  resources.  Civil 
and  military  aviation  must  share  that 
airspace.  Because  of  divided  authority 
between  civilian  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary, there  has  been  a  lack  of  coordma- 
tlon  on  the  allocation  of  airspace. 

As  the  CAB  pointed  out  in  its  report, 
every  day  200,000  or  more  persons  fly 
safely  through  the  airspace  over  the 
United  States.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  protection  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. -The  hazards  resulting  from  es- 
sential operation  of  mihtary  aircraft 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

I  am  confident  that  new  procedures 
and  rules  of  the  air  can  be  worked  out 
to  reduce  those  hazards.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  create  an  agency  to  control  our 
airspace  and  give  that  agency  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  tools  to  get  the  Job  done. 
Dispersion  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility has  been  one  of  our  great  prob- 
lems. Efforts  to  solve  traffic-control 
problems  have  been  delayed  or  bogged 
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down  in  a  labyrinth  of  Federal  agencies. 
Tiie  situation  has  been  one  ideal  for 
buckpassing  and  confusion. 

And  all  this  time  we  have  been  de- 
pending on  the  airplane  to  defend  our 
country  and  to  play  a  role  of  growing 
impoiLance  m  the  national  transporta- 
tion system. 

At  the  time  of  our  hearings  on  the 
proposal  to  create  an  interim  Airways 
Modernization  Board — Public  Law  85- 
133 — I  expressed  a  desire  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  thl.s  proposed  permanent  avia- 
tion agency  this  year;  however,  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  report  from  the  exec- 
utive branch,  on  January  15.  1959,  we 
had  deferred  taking  up  this  matter  to 
allow  the  executive  branch  to  complete 
its  study  and  come  forward  with  a  de- 
tailed legislative  recommendation.  Re- 
cent events  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  wait  for  this  recom- 
mendation, although  I  do  believe  that 
sufficient  Lime  and  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  executive  branch  so  that 
they  can  indicate  their  specific  recom- 
mendations on  this  problem. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  study  of 
the  problem.  On  December  31,  1955. 
William  B.  Harding  submitted  his  re- 
port to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  recommending  that  a  study 
of  aviation  facilities  requirements  be 
made  to  provide  for  more  efficient  use 
of  national  airspace,  Integrote  civil  and 
mihtai-y  expenditures  for  aviation  fa- 
cihties  and  to  determine  what  kind  of 
Government  organization  is  required  to 
control  use  of  the  airspace.  Subse- 
quently, the  President  appointed  Edward 
P.  Curti.s  a.s  Special  Assistant  for  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Planning  and  directed 
him  to  make  such  a  study  which  was 
completed  on  May  10.  1957,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President. 

The  rep>ort  contained  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  the  Nation's  require- 
ment for  aviation  facilities  and  pre- 
sented an  organizational  program. 

The  Curtis  report  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

First.  Airways  operations  and  control 
must  be  modernized  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  research  and 
development  program. 

Second.  The  program  mu.st  be  imple- 
mented with  a  Government  organization 
geared  to  meet  the  modem-day  require- 
ments of  both  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion. 

Third.  Such  a  Government  organiza- 
tion should  include  the  following: 

<a>  An  Airways  Modernization  Board 
to  handle  the  re.search  and  develop- 
ment aspects  of  the  problem-  this  was 
accomplished  by  Public  Law  85-133. 
which  became  effective  on  August  14 
1957. 

<b)  The  appointment  of  a  special  as- 
Fistnnt  to  the  President  on  aviation 
matters  until  a  permanent  organization 
can  be  created.  This  was  accom- 
plished on  June  14.  1957,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Elwood  P.  Quesada. 

<c)  The  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Aviation  Agency  into 
which  are  consolidated  all  of  the  essen- 
tial management  functions  necessary  to 
support  the  common  needs  of  the  mili- 


tary and  civilian  aviation  of  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  fimctions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Development  of  lonjj-range  air- 
space programs,  national  airspace  pol- 
icy and  the  assignment  of  all  United 
States  airspace. 

Second.  Establishment  and  operation 
of  the  air  navigation  and  traffic  control 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  temporarily  a.ssigned  to 
the  Airways  Modernization  Board. 

Fourth.  The  prescription  and  revision 
of  all  air  safety  regulations. 

Fifth.  Investigation  of  air  accidents, 
including  mihtary  aircraft  involving 
civil  damage. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  do  the 
following  things: 

First  Establish  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  headed  by  a  civ- 
ilian Federal  aviation  administrator. 
The  CAA,  which  is  now  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  would  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Second.  The  functions  of  the  Airways 
Modemiz-ation  Board  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Agency. 

Third.  The  autliority  to  prescribe  civil 
air  regulations  and  air-traffic  rules  would 
be  transferred  from  the  CAB  to  the  new 
agency;  however,  appeal  to  CAB  would 
be  provided  from  proposed  rules  which 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  users  of  the  air- 
ways, impose  undue  burdens  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  responsibility  for  the  al- 
location of  United  States  airspace  would 
be  vested  in  the  Administrator. 

Fifth.  Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
staffing  the  new  Agency  with  civilian  per- 
sonnel, but  calling  for  appropriate  liai- 
son with  the  military  in  order  to  accom- 
modate national  defense  requirements. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish such  military  advisory  groups  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Sixth.  The  Administrator  would  have 
the  authority  to  disapprove  the  location 
of  military,  civil  and  joint  civil-military 
airports  as  well  as  runway  layouts,  in 
order  to  avoid  airspace  and  traffic-con- 
trol problems  which  would  result  from 
Inappropriately  located  or  imcoordinated 
airports  and  facilities. 

Seventh.  The  CAB  would  continue  to 
have  as  its  major  responsibility,  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  commercial  air  car- 
riers, and  assume  almost  completely  a 
quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative  role. 

Eighth.  The  CAB  would  retain  its 
present  function  of  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation, except  to  the  extent  that  it 
might  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  case  of 
minor  accidents;  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  revietving  airmen  certificate 
denials,  revocations,  and  suspensions. 
Certificates  would  be  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  the  field  of  civil 
aviation. 

This  bill  makes  no  substantive  changes 
in  the  law  not  necessitated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  Agency  and  the  conse- 
quent transfer  of  functions. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1958,  I  introduced  H.  R.  12397  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Secuiily 
Act  to  increase  benefits  by  15  percent 
across  the  board.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  this  modest  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  is  essential  if  the  system 
is  to  fulfill  its  purpose  as  set  forth  by 
one  of  its  foimders.  Michigan  States 
Edwin  E.  Witte,  namely,  "to  assure  all 
Americans  in  ail  contingencies  of  hfe 
a  minimum  income  sufficient  for  exist- 
ence in  accordance  with  prevailing  con- 
cepts of  decency." 

Specifically  this  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of,  first,  increasing  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  retired  or 
disabled  indi\idual  or  survivor  or  de- 
pendent from  $30  to  $54.50;  second,  in- 
creasing the  minimum  family  benefits 
from  $50  to  $57.50  per  month;  third, 
increasing  the  maximum  monthly  fam- 
ily benefit  from  $200  to  $230;  and 
fourth,  increasing  the  maximum  lump- 
sum death  payment  from  $255  to 
$292.50,  with  the  15  percent  increase  to 
apply  throughout  the  benefit  structure 
between  these  minimima  and  maximum 
amounts. 

The  present  average  benefit  for  a  re- 
tired aged  individual  is  about  $65  a 
month,  for  a  totally  disabled  person 
over  50  it  is  about  $75  a  month  and  for 
an  aged  widow  it  is  only  about  $50  a 
month.  I  contend  that  these  amounts 
are  shockingly  low  in  times  like  these 
and  are  insufficient  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  most  of  these  people.  Even 
the  maximtim  individual  payment  of 
$108.50  is  barely  adequate  in  these  days 
of  ever-rising  prices  for  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  care. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  social- 
security  benefit  structure  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
increased  wages.  Therefore,  the  rela- 
tive economic  position  of  our  retired 
workers,  dependents,  and  survivors  is 
steadily  deteriorating.  The  original  act 
in  1935  provided  for  a  range  of  monthly 
benefits  from  $10  to  $85  to  take  effect 
in  1940.  This  was  not  considered  lux- 
urious at  that  time  when  the  cost  of 
living  was  only  about  59.9  percent  of  the 
1947-49  level.  In  the  18  years  since 
1940  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  more 
than  100  percent  to  122.5  but  the  maxi- 
mum social-security  benefit  has  lagged 
shamefully,  having  increased  only  about 
35  percent. 

The  last  increase  in  social-security 
benefits  w^as  voted  in  1954.  But  between 
1954  and  1957  disposable  i>er  capita  in- 
come went  up  12  percent  and  average 
weekly  wages  in  manufacturing  went  up 
14.6  p>ercent.  As  we  are  all  painfully 
aware,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
risen  6.7  percent  from  1954  to  date. 
But  this  figure  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  elements  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing  for  an   elderly   retired   person  are 
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quite  different  from  those  for  a  younger 
person.  While  the  older  family  may 
spend  relatively  less  than  the  average 
for  homes  and  home  furnishings  they 
spend  substantially  more  for  medical 
care,  and  medical  costs  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  element  of  the 
cost  of  livini?.  These  .'osts  in  Novem- 
ber 1957  were  40  percent  above  the  1947- 
43  level  while  the  overall  consumer  price 
index  ro^e  21.6  percent  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  impact  of  this  serious  in- 
crease In  medical  costs  can  be  appreci- 
ated when  we  realize  that,  according  to 
a  nationwide  survey,  persons  over  65  in- 
cur 57  percent  greater  medical  costs  than 
does  the  general  population.  And  hos- 
pital expenses  for  the  average  person  in 
this  age  group  are  92  percent  greater 
than  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  overall  problem.  Let 
us  look  at  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  individual  retired  family. 
Several  years  ago  a  labor  union  in  my 
State  of  Michigan  worked  out  a  budget 
for  an  elderly  ccuple  in  Detroit.  It  was 
not  an  extravagant  budget  in  any 
sense — for  example,  it  allowed  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  person 
per  week,  one  work  shirt  and  I'j  other 
j^hirts  per  year  for  the  husband,  1  house 
dress  per  year,  1  umbrella  every  20  years 
and  eighty-five  one-hundredths  of  a 
handkerchief  per  year  for  his  wife.  Yet 
this  modest  budget  in  1955  prices 
amounted  to  about  $200  per  month  which 
is  just  about  twice  what  the  average  re- 
tired worker  and  his  wife  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  social  security. 

Moreover,  who  can  ignore  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  which  led  a 
woman  to  write  to  syndicated  columnist 
Ray  Henry  this  winter: 

My  father  Is  75  and  collects  $53  a  month 
from  social  security.  That's  his  only  income. 
I've  been  taking  care  of  him  for  14  years  but 
now  find  It  necessary  to  place  him  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  Could  he  collect  any  other  Oov- 
ernment  benefits  to  help  witli  tlils  added 
expense? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  that 
he  might  be  eligible  for  the  federally 
aided  old-age  assistance  program.  But 
Is  public  assistance  with  its  needs  test 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  pitifully 
Inadequate  social  security  insurance 
benefits?  Obviously  not.  Congress  has 
expressed  Its  views  repeatedly  on  this 
issue  as  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1930,  which 
reads : 

Unless  the  ln.?\irance  system  Is  expanded 
and  Improved  so  that  It  in  fact  otTcrs  a  ba.slc 
security  to  retired  persons  and  to  survivors, 
there  will  be  continual  and  nearly  Irresistible 
pressure  for  putting  more  and  more  Federal 
funds  Into  the  less  constructive  assistance' 
programs.  We  consider  the  as.slstance 
method  to  have  serious  disadvantages  as  a 
long-rim  approach  to  the  Nation's  social- 
security  problem.  We  believe  that  Improve- 
ment of  the  American  social  security  system 
should  he  In  the  direction  of  preventing  de- 
pendency before  it  occxirs.  and  of  providing 
more  eCfectlve  Income  protection,  free  from 
the  humiliation  of  a  test  of  need. 

And  again  In  1954  the  report  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 


the  social  security  amendments  of  1934 
stated: 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  (Social  Se- 
curity) program  may  be  considered  adequate 
only  when  benefits  are  high  enovign.  when 
added  to  savlng.s  and  assets  normally  ac- 
cumulated, so  most  beneficHrles  will  not  have 
to  apply  for  public  assistance  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  living. 

I  have  not  even  touched  on  the  present 
unemployment  situation  which  of  course 
has  been  another  serious  blow  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  older  worker 
who  has  always  had  difficulty  finding  a 
job.  Thus  more  and  more  of  the  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  after  65 
are  being  forced  to  retire  and  rely  en- 
tii'ely  on  income  from  social  security. 

I  feel  we  can  no  longer  brush  aside 
this  problem  whicJi  is  fast  becoming  a 
national  di-s^race.  We  must  keep  faith 
with  our  older  citizens  and  relieve  their 
distressing  economic  plight.  I  therefore 
urge  every  member  to  support  this  bill. 


LEGAL  MAZE  CONFUSES  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  RETIRED  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Ppeaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H0SME';R.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least 
35  dual-employment  and  dual-compensa- 
tion statutes  are  now  in  effect.  It  is 
a  practical  impossibility  to  administer 
them,  let  alone  avoid  repeated  cases  of 
inadvertent  hardship  and  injustice. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal 
for  May  17  editorialized  on  Uie  situation 
as  follows: 

Legal  Maze  CoNrusr,"?  Employment  or 

Retired 

A  most  serious  effect  of  the  plethora  of 
laws  which  bar  retired  officers  from  many 
categories  of  employment  is  that  it  prevents 
Industry  and  the  Government  from  making 
use  of  the  Bklll  and  experience  of  this  out- 
standing group  of  trained  executives.  This 
Is  particularly  important  at  this  time  when 
our  shortage  of  manpower  In  many  profes- 
sional areas  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

As  the  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
ifsue  reveals,  the  dual-compensation,  dual- 
employment,  and  conflict-of-interest  laws, 
many  of  which  date  back  Into  the  19th  cen- 
tury, prevent  the  Government  and  Industry 
from  utilizing  these  valuable  men  and.  at 
the  same  time,  hold  the  retired  officers  back 
from  incomes  which  could  supplement  their 
small  rolired  pay. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  do  well 
to  initiate  a  complete  restudy  of  the  entire 
problem  with  a  view  to  presenting  Congress 
with  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  laws  and  recommendations  for 
repeal. 

So  tan^iled  Is  the  situation  that  a  study 
I  made  of  it  last  year  consumed  18  pages 
of  the  CoNGnEssiONAL  Record  to  explain. 
That  study  was  the  basi.s  of  H.  R.  11744 
and  its  predecessor,  H.  R.  1943.  which 
I  have  introduced.  The  later  bill  was 
introduced  making  slight  changes  in  the 
earlier  bill,  with  which  chanees  Chair- 
man Harris  Ellsworth,  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  adviiicd 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofuce  and  Civil  Service  there  would  be 
no  objection  from  the  Commission  to 
pa.ssage  of  the  legislation. 

Since  this  is  a  subject  which  needs 
rectifyintr.  and  sii>ce  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  means  I  have  initiated  to 
accomplish  it,  I  am  in  hopes  that  com- 
mittee action  on  H.  R.  11744  will  be  soon 
forthcoming.  The  same  issue  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal  carried, 
as  mentioned  in  the  editorial,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  enforces  my  posi- 
tion: 
Defense  DrPARTMtNx  Mat  Step  In  To  Ease 

SEUtvicE  Confusion  Over  CoNrLicr  Laws 

Confusion  and  conflicting  service  policies 
confront  and  Ijewllder  retired  military  offi- 
cers who  seek  employment  with  the  Ciovern- 
ment  or  with  private  firms  doing  bustnetts 
with  the  Government. 

One  critical  problem  Is  that  the  three 
service  Judge  advocates  disagree  on  many 
points  of  law  concerning  dual  com{>en8atlon. 
dual  employment,  and  conflict  of  Interetit. 
In  these  areas.  Pentagon  legal  authorities 
say,  the  three  services  hold  almost  Irrecon- 
cilable positions. 

The  situation  now  Is  such  that  a  retired 
officer  from  one  service  could,  under  certain 
circumstances,  forfeit  his  retired  pay  for 
selling  a  10-ccnt  comb  to  another  military 
department,  but  suffer  no  penalty  for  sign- 
ing a  multl-milllon-dollar  research  and  de- 
velopment contract. 

Officers  from  the  other  services  might  be 
penalized  if  they  perfurmed  either  of  thcbe 
actions. 

Further  confusing  the  retired  officers" 
problem  are  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  Comptroller  General,  both  of 
whom  can  override  retired  policies  set  by 
the  military  departments. 

To  avoid  risking  their  retired  pay  and 
rights,  and  even  stiff  Jail  terms,  retired  mili- 
tary people  must  place  their  primary  reli- 
ance upon  the  decisions  of  their  respective 
Judge  advocates.  These  authorities,  In  turn, 
concede  they  are  not  quite  sure  of  what 
many  of  the  laws  affecting  retired  people 
really  mean. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  muddled  state  of 
affairs.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  soon  will  take  a  hand  In 
straightening  out  postservice  employment 
problems  for  retired  military  officers.  It  will 
not  be  able  to  achieve  complete  uniformity 
among  all  the  services.  ofHcials  say.  t>ecause 
some  conflict-of-interest  laws  apply  only 
to  one  service. 

AN  URGENT   NECESSITT 

The  urgent  requirement  for  clear-cut  de- 
cisions is  pointed  up  in  new  charges  by  the 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associ- 
ation. He  salcL^e  present  confllct-of-lnter- 
est  laws  proviJ^FSiopholes  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous and   traps  for  the  honest   but  unwary. 

Pre.sident  Louis  M  Loeb  of  the  New  'i'ork 
bar  group  declared  this  week  that  most  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  laws  were  enact*d  In 
earlier,  simpler  days.  "Now."  he  said,  "they 
are  inadequate  to  protect  the  Government 
from  subtle  forms  of  corruption  and  unrea- 
sonably discourage  able  persons  from  taking 
Government  positions." 

Mr  Locb's  a.ssertlons  were  nothing  new  to 
retired  military  officers.  They  have  been 
confounded  by  similar  restrictions  fur 
decades. 

Similar  attacks  on  the  dual  compensation, 
dual  employment,  and  confllct-of-lnt*re8t 
laws  echo  yearly  through  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress,  but   with   little   practical   effect. 

MORE   THAN    3  5    STATt'TE-S 

Pinpointing  the  need  for  revision  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  employment  of  re- 
tired  mllitiiry   oflicers.   Representative   Craio 
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HosMEU  (Tteptibllciin.  of  California)  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  that  "at 
least  35  dual  employment  and  dual  com- 
pensation statutes  are  now  In  effect.  It  Is 
a  practical  lmp>o«8lblllty  to  administer  them, 
let  alone  avoid  repeated  cases  of  inadvertent 
hardship  and  injustice.  This  is  a  situation 
bTflly  needing  a  re-nedy." 

The  Pentagon  in  1956  went  before  Con- 
gress to  urge  outMght  repeal  of  the  dual 
emplo^tnent  and  dual  compensation 
statutes. 

Service  ofBclnls  (lC5crlbed  the  laws  as  ex- 
tremely complicated,  discriminatory,  over- 
lapping, and  unrealistic. 

Ch<xlrman  Pavl  J  Kildat  (Democrat,  of 
Texas),  of  the  Spc<rlal  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  which  considered  the  1956 
charges,  agreed  that  there  la  room  for  con- 
siderable Improvement. 

None  has  been  forthcoming. 

At  present,  the  scores  of  unrelated  re- 
strictions on  the  employment  of  retired  offi- 
cers add  up  to  a  series  of  evcr-tlghtenlng 
barriers.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  any  of 
these  might  cost  bt  officer  loss  of  his  retired 
pay.  a  stiff  jail  sentence,  or  t)oth. 

KIGIITUIN    IIUNDRCO   AND   NINETY -rOUS   BARKIES 
£TLLL    Cr 

The  bade  restrictions  upon  post-service 
eraplo>Tnent  of  retired  military  oflicers  pro- 
hibits them  from  lioldlng  Government  posi- 
tions If  either  tliclr  retired  pay  or  Govern- 
ment salary  would  equal  or  exceed  92.500 
per  year.  Contained  in  the  Dual  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1894  28  Slat.  205,  aa  amended. 
&  U.  S.  C.  62),  these  restrictions  apply  al- 
most exclusively  tc  Regular  oflicers  and  war- 
rant oflicers  retlre<l   for  length  of  ser%ice. 

Enlisted  men  advanced  to  officer  grade 
upon  retirement,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
Rrcsc.  do  not  usually  fail  under  tlie  prohibi- 
tions of  the  act.  Jf.  however,  they  were  ap- 
pointed as  officers  on  the  retired  list  by  the 
President,  they  be.xwne  subject  to  the  dual 
employment  limitations. 

Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers  are 
not  restricted  by  the  64 -year-old  statute. 
TTiU  dlscrlmlnaUc  n  la  reserved  solely  for 
Begulara  with  at   leabt  20  years'  service. 

Exemptions  to  the  Dual  Employment  Act, 
If  listed  together,  might  flil  a  good  sized 
telephone  book.  They  apply  to:  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  Fediral  Government;  officials 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  certain  types  of 
temporary  employment;  and  a  multitude  of 
other  poeltlons  exempted  by  the  CongreM, 
coiirts,  and  Compu-oUer  General. 

THE    SECOND    BIO    HURDLE 

When  and  If  a  retired  cfflcer  flnds  he  la 
eligible  for  Government  employment  under 
the  Dual  Employment  Act  of  1894,  he  has 
only  Jumped  the  flrst  hurdle.  The  next  step 
to  clear  la  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (47 
Stat  406,  as  amended,  5  U.  S.  C.  (Supp  IV) 
59a  (1955)).  which  dates  to  the  1932  de- 
pression. 

This  act  basically  provides  that  when  the 
combined  retired  p^y  and  pay  from  a  civilian 
Government  Job  exceeds  $10,000,  the  officer 
affected  must  forfeit  any  portion  of  his  re- 
tired pay  which  brings  him  over  the  limit. 
If  the  civilian  Jot  pays  $10,000,  he  forfelU 
all  his  retired  pay  for  the  period  concerned. 
If  it  Is  less,  he  may  receive  only  the  differ- 
ence between  hl«  civilian  salary  and  the 
110,000  limit. 

The  Dual  Compensation  Act  does  not  ap- 
ply to  retired  warrant  officers,  retired  Re- 
serve, or  retired  National  Guard  officers. 

Also  exempted  from  its  provlflons  are:  of- 
ficers retired  for  disability  Incurred  either 
in  combat  or  by  an  Instrumentality  of  war 
during  cpeclfled  periods  of  hostilities;  and 
officers  who  pursue  Intermittent  employment 
on  a  fee  basis,  when  the  Job  Is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  an  office  or  position  of  the  United 
States. 


COMPTROLUa   OVERttrua  COtTTtT 

other  types  of  Intermittent  and  temporary 
Oovertmient  employment  may  fall  under  the 
prohibitions  of  this  act  and  could  reault  In 
a  prorated  forfeiture  of  the  officer's  retired 
pay   during   the   period   of  hla  employment. 

Disability  retired  officers  who  are  not  cov- 
ered in  the  initial  exemptions  of  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act,  have  been  able  to  get 
around  It  by  waiving  their  retired  pay  In 
favor  of  receiving  Veterans'  Administration 
compensation.  By  doing  this  they  avoid  all 
salary  restrictions. 

A  wider  area  of  Government  employment 
would  be  open  to  retired  officers  If  the 
Comptrcllcr  Gcnferal  followed  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions defining  an  "officer  of  the  United 
States."  These  decisions  would  allow  all  re- 
tired officers  to  work  for  corporations 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  Comptroller  has  been  adamant.  He 
says  that  retired  Regular  officers  cannot 
work  for  these  corporations.  The  military 
departments  have  abided  by  the  Comp- 
troller's decision. 

ANOTHra   WAT    OtTT? 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  re- 
tired officers'  problem  of  post-service  em- 
ploymci.t  might  easily  be  solved  by  com- 
pletely forgetting  about  Government  em- 
ployment and  seeking  a  position  in  private 
industry.    This  is  far  from  true. 

Rising  from  the  dark  crevasses  of  the 
United  States  Code  come  the  conflict-of- 
interest  statutes,  which  follow  him  wher- 
ever he  may  go.  These  statutes  should  be 
etched  upcin  the  mind  of  every  retired 
ofTicer,  for  they  epply  even  to  the  most  un- 
likely situations. 

As  a  starter,  all  retired  Regul.ar  officers  are 
prohibited  for  2  years  after  retirement  from 
selling,  contracting  to  sell,  or  negotiating  to 
sell  "any  supplies  or  war  materials"  to  any 
of  the  services,  the  Defense  Department, 
C  jast  Guard,  or  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  penalty  for  violating  this  law  (67  Stat. 
437,  5  U.  S.  C.  (Supp.  IV)  59c  (1953))  is  loss 
of  retired  pay. 

Navy  authorities  consider  supplies  and 
war  materials  to  include  any  conceivable 
Item,  Including  "pocket  combs  and  soft 
drinks."  An  "Important  exception"  Is  made 
by  the  Na\'y  in  the  case  of  professional 
scrs'lces,  "such  as  plans,  specifications,  de- 
signs, or  drawings,"  which  It  does  not  con- 
sider to  be  supplies  or  war  materials  within 
the  meaning  of  the  above  statute. 

This  presents  the  interesting  possibility 
of  one  retired  Navy  officer  being  deprived  of 
his  pay  for  selling  a  comb  to  the  Air  Force, 
while  another  may  continue  to  receive  full 
pay  and  benefits  when  contracting  for  re- 
search contracts,  plans,  specifications,  de- 
signs, drawings,  or  any  other  professional 
services. 

Air  Force  officials  interpret  the  above 
statute  more  strictly.  They  say  they  could 
not  follow  the  Navy  Interpretation.  If  an 
Air  Force  officer  were  selling  drawings  to  the 
Navy  wUhln  2  years  after  retirement,  they 
said,  his  retired  pay  would  be  stopped  im- 
mediately. In  some  cases,  they  said,  they 
would  ask  for  a  Comptroller  General  ruling 
on  the  subject. 

Army  authorities  report  they  are  still 
researching  the  point  of  what  constitutes 
"supplies  and  materials"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  confllct-or-lnterest  restriction. 

THE  ROAD   TO   JAIL 

Added  restrictions  on  retired  officers'  ac- 
tivities are  imposed  by  the  criminal  conflict- 
of-interest  laws,  especially  the  one  contained 
in  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  281 
(1949). 

This  statute  provides  a  $10,(X)0  fine  or  up 
to  3  years  in  Jall  if  an  officer  represents 
anyone,    Including    himself,   In    the    sale    of 


an3rthlng   to  the  Government   through  the 
department  In  which  he  holds  retired  status. 

The  effect  of  this  restriction  is  disputed 
among  service   legal   authorities. 

Specific  quarrel  with  this  provision  is 
taken  by  the  Navy  In  Its  Reference  Guide 
to  Employment  Activities  of  Retired  Naval 
Personnel.  Here  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
notes  that  of  all  the  major  laws  restricting 
the  employment  activities  of  retired  officers, 
"these  criminal  statutes  are  the  most  am- 
biguous and  It  is  often  extremely  difficult 
to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  proposed  activities  will  violate 
these  provi.slons." 

Tlie  Navy  says,  in  effect,  It  does  not  know 
what  the  statutes  mean.  Retired  Navy  oS- 
cers  may  not  learn  what  the  statute  means 
until  they  find  themselves  In  trouble — pos- 
sibly even  in  newly  issued,  striped  uniforms. 

Similar  criminal  statutes  apply  to  officers 
who,  within  2  years  after  retirement,  act  as 
agents  or  attorneys  or  who  assist  in  prose- 
cuting claims  against  the  United  States. 
especially  when  they  concern  subject  mat- 
ter with  which  the  officer  was  directly  con- 
nected while  on  active  duty  ( 18  U.  S.  C. 
283  (1949)).  These  provisions  seem  to  bit 
especially  hard  at  JAG  officers. 

NO    ACmON    IN    CONGRESS 

With  regard  to  dual  employment  and  dual 
compensation  revisions,  little  action  is  ex- 
pected in  this  session  of  Congress.  A  num- 
ber of  bUls  have  been  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  committees,  but  have  been  given 
no  further  consideration. 

Prospects  for  revision  of  Federal  conflict- 
of-interest  policies  are  better  as  a  result  of  a 
recently  Issued  special  staff  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Judiciary  report  emphasizes  that  "ex- 
isting conflict-of-interest  law  comprises  over- 
lapping. Inconsistent,  and  incomplete  pro- 
visions, which  not  only  differ  among  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  classes  of  persons 
covered,  but  are  also  subject  to  numerous 
general  and  special  exemptions.  These 
exemptions  in  turn  often  contain  their  own 
limitations  on  exempted  conduct. 

"Despite  the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  today  affects  millions  of  Americans 
directly."  the  report  continues,  "there  has 
been  little  Judicial  Interpretation  on  the 
conflict-of-interest  statutes,  and  almost  no 
such  Interpretation  of  the  exemptions  and 
their  scope. 

"All  this."  the  report  coneUides.  "makes 
existing  laws  extremely  difficult  to  construe." 

No  legislation  has  yet  been  introduced  to 
Implement  the  report's  recommendations  for 
a  sweeping  re\  islon  of  the  conflict-of-interest 
area. 


UNCORRECTED   INJUSTICE   IN   THE 
MILITARY  PAY  BELL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogeks]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  yesterday  tlie  President  signed 
the  military  pay  bill.  I  am  delighted 
this  bill  has  become  law.  It  was  greatly 
needed  to  give  assurance  to  Jhe  peo- 
ple of  our  country  that  our  military 
forces  will  continue  to  have  highly  qual- 
ified ofBcers  and  military  personnel  to 
conduct  the  operations  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Although  this  legislation  Is  greatly 
needed,  I  regret  extremely  it  does  not 
correct  the  discrimination  involved  in 
the  failure  to  permit  all  officers  of  the 
military  services  to  credit  training  time 
in  the  computation  of  their  longevity 
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retired  pay.  Some  can  credit  this  time, 
while  others  cannot,  due  to  the  fact  they 
did  not  take  their  training  at  a  certain 
time.  Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
Inequity  that  should  have  been  corrected, 
and  since  it  was  not  corrected,  something 
should  be  done  about  It.  The  situation  is 
unjust  and  unfair. 

In  regard  to  this  Inequity.  I  should  like 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress upon  a  news  article  which  quite 
clearly  points  up  this  Injustice  and  is  in 
accord  with  efforts  I  have  made  to  try 
to  correct  this  wrong. 

In  the  most  recent  i.ssue  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  Journal,  dated  May  17, 
,_ia58.  there  appears  on  pa'-;e  1  a  most  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  article.  It 
deals  with  an  area  of  disparity  or  dis- 
crimination which  the  recently  enacted 
military  pay  bill  fails  to  correct.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  this  brief 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ten  Thousand  Dollars  DismiMiNAnoN 
Ar.AiNST  Service  Academy  ClRAOUArrs  Con- 
tinues; Pentagon  Ponders  Problem  After 
Pay  Delay 

The  Pentagon,  which  understandably  side- 
tracked requests  for  remedial  longevity  leg- 
islation In  order  to  streamline  action  on  the 
pay  bill,  now  must  make  up  Its  mind  what 
to  do — If  anything — about  the  continued  pay 
discrimination  against  graduates  of  the 
service  Academies  and  ROTC  proKranis. 

Thousands  of  Academy  and  ROTC  officers 
today  are  denied  longevity  pay  benefits  avail- 
able to  other  officers. 

The  denial  of  longevity  credit  to  these 
officers  for  time  spent  at  the  Academies  and 
In  ROTC  programs  creates  a  disparity  of  an 
estimated  $10,000  for  each  officer  over  a  30- 
year  career,  based  on  the  present  pay  scales. 
Here  Is  the  story: 

From  1884  to  1912,  service  Academy  time 
was  counted  for  longevity  pay  purposes. 
Legislation  passed  In  1912  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  only  active  commissioned  service 
could  be  counted. 

The  equity  of  this  action  was  breached  In 
1942  with  the  passage  of  pay  legislation  au- 
thorizing longevity  credit  for  active  duty  and 
virtually  any  and  all  inactive  service  in  some 
16  different  Reserve  components — but  not 
Academy  or  ROTC  time. 

For  example,  officers  who  prepared  for  their 
commissions  In  V-12  and  similar  World  War 
II  programs  receive  longevity  credit.  So  do 
those  who  graduate  from  officer  candidate 
programs,  or  whose  college  time  was  spent 
while  members  of  the  Navy  Reserve  officers 
candidate  program  and  the  Marine  Corps 
platoon  leaders  class. 

Longevity  credit  Is  given  also  for  Air  Force 
and  Navy  aviation  cadet  programs.  College 
students  who  are  members  of  Reserve,  Na- 
tional Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  units  also  benefit. 

A  curious  anomaly  Is  that  an  Academy 
cadet  or  midshipman  who  falls  an  Academy 
course  and  then  enlists  In  the  armed  services 
can  count  the  Academy  time  for  longevity. 
But  he  cant  count  the  Academy  service  Lf 
he  graduates. 

The  Academy  time  is  creditable  for  civilian 
retirement  from  the  Government;  It  also 
counts  for  Congressional  retirement. 

Interesting  fact  Is  that  thousands  of  young 
men  who  enlist  for  only  6  months  active 
duty  under  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  and  who 
then  attend  college  receive  longevity  credit 
during  their  educational  careers,  since  they 
are  members  of   the   Reserve. 

Had  the  new  pay  legislation  eliminated 
longevity  entirely,  the  Inequity  would  have 
been  resolved.  But  longevity  was  not 
eliminated. 


Tliough  modified.  It  remains  a  major  f  ictor 
In  determining;  a  military  man's  pay. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  Defense 
Department,  having  asked  In  1956  for 
remedial  action  on  the  Acadcmy-ROTC  Issue, 
would  now  be  moved,  with  the  pa.-isage  of 
the  pay  bill,  to  reexamine  existing  discrimi- 
natory laws. 

The  original  Pentagon  proposal  wo\ild  have 
restricted  lonj^pvlty  credit  for  Academy  and 
ROTC  time  to  officers  with  at  least  4  years 
active  service,  thereby  assuring  rewards  ex- 
clusively for  career  people. 

No  military  oilicer  would  object  to  stich  a 
restriction.  Unless  the  Pentagon  takes  the 
Initiative  anew  to  eliminate  Inequities  In 
officer  pay.  It  Is  certain  there  will  be  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  and  the  feeling  that 
Academy  and  ROTC  graduates  still  are  re- 
ceiving second-class  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  pay. 

This  article  is  very  closely  related  to 
an  amendment  I  offered  on  the  House 
floor  on  Maich  25.  1958  when  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  H.  R.  11470,  was  before 
this  body  for  consideration.  The  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  Journal's  article  also  Is 
closely  related  to  a  letter  dated  April  3. 
1958,  which  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
other  body  enclosing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  11470  which  I  requested 
the  c'nairman  of  that  committee  to 
cause  to  be  considered  when  his  com- 
mittee took  action  on  the  military  pay 
bill  of  1958,  H.  R.  11470. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  April  3.  1958,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  together  with  the  enclosed 
propo.sed  amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

CONGRCS.S  or  THE  UNITED  StatE-S, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasUingtun.  D.  C .,  April  3,  1958, 
Hon.   Richard  B.   Russell, 

Chairman.      Senate      Armed      Servicea- 
Committcc,  Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Russell:  On  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1958,  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  niatter  which  constitutes  a  very  clear  area 
of  disparity  or  Inequity  In  the  treatment  of 
several  hundred  persons  now  on  the  retired 
lists  of  the  uniformed  services  in  regard  to 
the  crediting  or  noncrcdttlng  of  certain  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  computing  their  longevity 
retired  pay;  particularly  la  this  true  by 
comparison  with  the  more-favored  treat- 
ment long  enjoyed  by  some  hundreds  of 
others  likewise  on  the  retired  lists  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

You  will  recognize  the  matter  as  not  a 
new  one.  The  very  length  of  time  that  this 
inequitable  situation  has  existed  compounds 
and  aggravates  the  basic  unfairness  In- 
volved. Upon  having  this  unnecessary  dis- 
parity recalled  to  your  mind,  you  would,  I 
sincerely  believe  and  trust,  desire  to  take  the 
lead  in  removing  it,  for  no  Just  person  will 
fall  to  support  as  fundamental  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  equality  of  treatment  for 
all. 

The  matter  that  I  have  In  mind.  I  wish 
to  reeinphasize  beyond  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding, relates  specifically  and  only  to 
the  retired  lists.     It  Is  this: 

(a)  On  the  retired  lists  of  the  several  uni- 
formed services  there  is  a  sizeable  group  of 
retired  career  officers  who  very  properly  en- 
Joy  the  privilege  of  crediting,  for  longevity 
retired  pay  purposes,  their  years  of  service 
as  cadets  or  midshipmen  at  West  Point,  An- 
napolis, or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London.  I  say  "very  properly"  because  over 
the  years  the  courts  of  the  land,  including 
the    United   States    Supreme    Court   as    well. 


have  unequivocally  held  such  ■♦rvlce  to  be  In 
fact  full-time  active  military  service  during 
which  the  cadets  or  midshipmen  were,  and 
BtlU  are,  100  percent  subject  to  military  (in- 
cluding naval)  Jurisdiction,  military  discip- 
line, and  mllllary  law.  The  retired  officers 
in  this  group  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
graduated  from  their  respective  service 
Academies  in  the  classes  of  1916  and  prior 
til  ere  to. 

(b)  On  the  very  same  retired  lists  of  the 
uniformed  services  there  Is  anotlier  body  of 
less  fortunate  retired  officers — officers  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  group  only  in  the  fact 
that  tliey  graduated  from  their  respective 
service  Academies  in  classes  subsequent  to 
that  of  1916;  no  other  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  two  groups  But  by  laws  enacted 
in  1912  and  1913,  sparked  by  a  misguided 
economy  drive  over  45  years  ago,  the  poet- 
1916  group  is  incomprehensibly  even  now 
denied  credit  for  the  same  identical  class  of 
full-time  active  military  service  that  is.  and 
always  has  been,  creditable  lor  the  preceding 
group. 

So  obviously  unfair  and  Inconsistent  Is 
this  situation  that  I  very  earnestly  hope  and 
urge  that  you  may  cause  a  simple,  appro- 
priate, corrective  amendment  to  be  written 
Into  H  R  11470.  the  currently  pending  Mili- 
tary Pay  Adjustment  Act,  wlien  your  Com- 
mittee acts  upon  It.  I  enclose  herewith  a 
suggested  self-Justifying  amendment  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  aim. 

The  eminently  fair  and  sensible  action 
which  you  took  on  the  Senate  floor  March  31. 
1952,  In  accepting  an  amendment  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  of  1952  (H.  R. 
5715.  82d  Cong  ).  an  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator Hatden  offered  in  order  to  revive  the 
right  of  some  300  older  retired  officers  to  have 
their  Academy  service  count  for  retired  pay 
purjKises,  strongly  suggests  to  me  that  If 
Senator  Hayden  s  amendment  had  been 
drawn  in  terms  broad  enf)ugh  to  encompass 
the  Academy  service  performed  by  any  and 
all  retired  officers,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
existing  inequitable  artificiality  that  grants 
it  to  some  while  denying  it  to  others,  your 
action  would  have  been  equally  as  fair,  sensi- 
ble, understanding,  and  directly  effective  as 
it  was  with  respect  to  the  narrower  Hayden 
amendment  that  you  did  accept. 

Further  Ui  emphasize  the  ridiculous  as- 
pects  of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  \^t- 
mtt  me  to  cite  the  following  groups  of  per- 
sons who  do  now  enjoy,  for  retirement  pay 
purposes,  the  right  to  credit  for  any  service 
they  may  have  performed  at  any  time  as 
cadeta  or  midshipmen  at  our  service  Acade- 
mies: 

( 1 )  United  States  Senators  and  United 
States  Representatives. 

(2)  Clvll-servlce  employees. 

(3)  FBI  agenta  after  20  years  of  FBI 
service. 

(41  All  enlisted  men  of  the  uniformed 
services  (any  service  as  cadets  or  midship- 
men that  they  may  have  performed  at  any 
time  is  creditable  In  computing  both  their 
active  duty  longevity  pay  and  their  retired 
pay  as  well) . 

(5)  Officers  now  on  the  retired  lista  who 
were  appointed  to  West  Point  prior  to  Au- 
gust 25,  1912,  or  to  Annapolis  prior  to  March 
5.  1913;  that  is,  the  classes  of  1916  and  prior 
classes. 

By  remarkable  corvtrast.  the  only  persons 
who  are  now  deprived,  unfairly  deprived, 
of  the  right  to  credit  their  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman service  In  computing  their  longevity 
retired  pay  are  career  retired  officers  whose 
only  offense  is  to  havp  been  born  too  late  to 
become  members  of  the  more  favored  classes 
prior  to  1917. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
April  1948  recognized  the  absurdity  of  this 
situation  when  it  favorably  reported,  and 
the  Senate  passed,  a  bill  (S.  657,  80th  Cong, 
considerably  broader  than  the  amend- 
ment   that   I    urge;    it  was   a  bill   to   credit 
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"Service  «•  •  Cadet,  Mldahlpman,  or  Avia- 
tion Cadet  for  Paj  PurixMea"  applicable 
not  only  to  the  retired  liat  but  aUo  to  tlie 
active  lUt  aa  well.  The  committee  report 
(S.  Rept.  No.  IIM,  80th  Cong..  3d  aeaa.) 
estimated  the  annual  coat  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  that  bill,  embracing  both  active 
and  retired  payrolls,  to  be  leaa  than  $2,- 
275  000.  Since  the  amendment  that  I  urge 
applies  only  to  the  retired  lists,  the  coat 
of  my  proposal  will  obviously  be  consider- 
ably less  than  that  estimated  for  8  657  in 
1948;  therefore.  I  doubt  if  It  would  exceed 
»500.000  annually. 

After  passing  the  Senate  In  April  1948, 
8  657  waa  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  (H  Rept  No. 
1908,  80th  Cong)  May  11,  1948;  in  that 
report  the  following  algnlflcant  language 
appeara: 

"The  proposed  legliilatlon  will  eliminate 
an  unjust  discrimination  now  in  existence 
with  respect  to  persons  who  served  as  cadets, 
midshipmen,  or  aviation  cadets.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  every  other  type  of  active  or  In- 
active military  and  naval  service  is  credited 
for  longevity  pay  purpoees  " 

(Then,  after  listing  all  the  various  types 
of  aervlce — Regular,  Reserve,  National 
Guard,  Organised  Mllltla,  Naval  MlUtla, 
Philippine  Scouts,  Philippine  Constabulary, 
and  numbers  of  others — creditable  for  com- 
puting both  active  and  retired  pay,  H. 
Kept    No    1908  goes  on  to  say    ) 

"Thus,  under  existing  law,  cadets,  mid- 
shipmen, and  aviation  cadets  are  the  only 
group  of  persons  in  the  military  and  naval 
aervlce  who  do  not  now  receive  full  longevity 
credit  for  all  active  duty.  And  yet,  personnel 
In  tlieae  capacities  serve  on  active  duty  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  amenable 
to  military  or  naval  law,  and  are  subject 
to  all  orders  of  their  superior  officers. 

"The  argument  that  these  persons  receive 
free  education  at  Government  expense  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  training  they  receive 
Is  of  a  specialized  nature  It  prepares  them 
for  the  profefslon  of  arms.  In  the  interests 
of  national  security.  This  type  of  training 
is  especially  designed  to  fit  them  solely  for 
military  or  naval  careers,  and  not  for  other 
professions." 

(And  in  conclusion  the  1918  House  re- 
port stales:) 

"The  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  all  concur  In  the  projxised  legis- 
lation and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  oilers 
no  objection  •• 

Despite  the  Rtronpe<t  possible  endorsement 
of  S  657  In  1948  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  .Sfnnte  and  the  House, 
tills  bill  was  passed  over  "without  prejudice" 
when  it  came  up  on  call  of  Uie  House  Con- 
sent Calendar  June  8,  1948;  Congress  12  days 
later  adjourned  on  June  20,  1948.  without 
completing  action  to  relieve  the  long-stand- 
ing unjust  discrimination  at  which  S.  657 
aimed. 

Now  In  1958.  10  years  later,  the  euperb  op- 
portunity presents  Itself  to  remove  that  dis- 
criminatory aspect  which  relates  to  the  re- 
tired lists  by  adopting  some  such  simple 
amendment  as  I  earnestly  urge  be  written 
into  the  pending  Military  Pay  Adjustment 
Bill.  I  only  regret  that  this  entire  matter 
came  to  my  attention  too  late  to  permit 
thorough,  adequate  research,  preparation, 
and  effective  action  when  H.  R.  11470  came 
before  the  House  on  Tuesday,  March  25. 
1958. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
throughout  their  entire  active  service  ca- 
reers, credit  for  their  cadet  or  midshipman 
service  was  very  properly  accorded  in  com- 
puting the  military  pay  of  Generals  MacAr- 
thur,  Elsenhower,  Bradley,  Arnold,  Spaatz, 
Kenney;  Admirals  Leahy,  King,  Nimltz,  Hal- 
sey,  Spruance,  Denfeld,  Fechteler,  Radford, 
Carney,  Lyndo  McCormick,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention — all  solely  because 
they    were    lucky    enough    to    have    entered 


West  Point  or  Annapolis  prior  to  the  1912- 
13  arbitrary  and  dlacrlmlnatory  cutoff  dates 
over  45  years  ago. 

In  closing  please  permit  me  once  more,  In 
the  interests  of  simple  fairness  and  Justice 
to  the  deserving  retired  career  officers  who 
have  sustained  this  Inequity,  to  urge  very 
earnestly  that  you  may  undertake  to  offer, 
and  to  secure  approval  of,  the  Indisputably 
fair  amendment  that  I  enclose  herewith. 
Wliether  you  employ  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  as  I  have  drawn  it,  or 
revise  it  completely  to  attain  the  same 
worthy  end  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me;  I 
simply  and  strongly  hope  that  the  ends  of 
falrnesa  and  equity  sought  may  now  be 
achieved  while  this  magnificent  opportunity 
presents  Itself. 

1  am  sending  a  carbon  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Senator  Bridges  with  my  earnest  request 
that  he  give  ills  fullest,  active,  aggressive 
support  to  the  end  that  this  worthy  objec- 
tive now  belatedly  may  be  gained. 

With  very  friendly  regards  and  all  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

£oiTH  NouKSE  Rogers, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

An  Amendment  to  H.  R.  11470.  the  Miljtakt 
Pat  Adjustment  Act  or  1958 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing. "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  act,  any  type  or  class  of  full- 
time  active  military  or  naval  service  that  is 
creditable  in  computing  the  longevity  retired 
pay  of  any  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  entitled  to  receive  such  pay 
under  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  credit- 
able in  computing  the  longevity  retired  pay 
of  all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  entitled  to  receive  such  pay, 
and  who  have  performed  the  same  type  or 
class  of  full-time  active  military  or  naval 
service;  and  this  credit  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  provisiona  of  sections  202,  411,  412,  511, 
612.  and  520  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (Public  Law  351,  81st 
Congress):  Prot-tded,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
longevity  retired  pay  of  any  such  retired 
members  to  exceed  75  percent  of  their  cor- 
responding active  duty  longevity  basic  pay." 

And  finally,  to  add  emphasis  to  the 
disparity  and  di-scrimination  that  still 
exists  even  under  the  new  military  pay 
bill,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
a  brief  two-paragraph  article  appearing 
on  the  back  page  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  Journal  issue  of  May  17,  1958,  en- 
titled "Comptroller  Credits  Reserve 
Service,"  to  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Comptroller  Credits  Reserve  SERV^CE 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
service  in  the  Auxiliary  Reserve  may  be 
counted  in  computing  longevity  for  retired 
pay  purposes. 

Ba.'^lng  his  decision  (B-135426)  on  section 
202  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
the  Comptroller  awarded  Col.  Bert  B.  Kuss, 
USAF,  retired,  the  difference  between  retired 
pay  based  on  26  and  30  years'  service. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  may  in  the 
near  future  act  to  remove  the  area  of 
disparity  and  discrimination  which  the 
foregoing  articles  from  the  Army  Navy, 
Air  Force  Journal  and  my  letter  and 
amendment  seek  to  illuminate  and  elimi- 
nate. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Journal. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o'jjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATRIOTS  DAY 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  colonial  days  in  New 
England  until  the  present,  countless 
Americans  from  the  six  New  England 
States  left  their  original  homes,  pushed 
their  way  across  the  Adirondacks  inta 
the  vast  lands  of  America.  Many  of 
these  people  were  among  the  original  set- 
tlers of  new  territories  which  Icter  be- 
came new  States  in  the  Union.  They 
helped  to  establish  new  communities  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Today,  American  citizens  with  a  New 
England  heritage  may  be  found  in  almost 
c  ery  State  and  community  in  the  coun- 
try. In  view  of  this  fact,  plans  have 
been  underway  for  well  over  a  year  to 
encourage  these  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  come  back  to  their  New  England 
homeland  for  a  visit.  This  general  in"i- 
tation  is  known  as  Yanke  homecoming. 
It  is  hoped  many  Americans  will  visit  the 
New  England  States  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months. 

Yankee  homecoming  had  its  official 
beginning  on  Patriot's  Day,  April  19, 
1958,  at  the  celebration  in  front  of  the 
Minute  Man  statue  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon. Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  my  re- 
marks which  I  made  on  this  occasion: 

Speech     of     Hon.     Edtth     NorasE     Rogers. 

Member     of     Congress,     Patriot's     Day, 

April    19,    1958,  Lexington,   Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
come  here  again  on  this  great  day  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  our  country's  freedom  is 
tremendously  inspiring.  For  many,  perhaps 
some  of  you,  who  pass  over  this  precious 
ground  every  day.  Its  deep  significance  may 
be  lost  in  the  rush  of  busy  responsibilities. 
Many  times  during  the  year  I  pass  by  Lex- 
ington Common  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  every  time  I  do  so  I  feel  a  great  and 
deep  sense  of  honor  and  pride  In  the  fact 
I  am  an  American. 

There  are  three  Inspiring  monuments 
which  seem  to  constitute  great  oases  of  in- 
spiration for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  constantly  changing  light  of  the 
dawn,  of  midday,  and  of  evening,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  reaching  into  the  sky, 
makes  us  proud  we  are  Americans. 

Then  there  is  that  magnificent  temple  on 
the  Potomac  wherein  sits  the  great  Lincoln 
looking  out  over  the  Nation.  When  we  look 
up  into  the  face  of  President  Lincoln,  we 
know  America  htis  a  soul  and  that  pecce  is 
our  Nation's  cornerstone. 

The  third  montiment  stands  here  at  the 
apex  of  Lexington  Common.  Materially,  it 
is  not  a  great  structure.  Comparatively,  It 
Is  small  in  physical  size.  It  is  inexpensive 
In  cost.  When  we  look  at  this  monument, 
we  see  this  small  pile  of  stone  up>on  which 
stands  the  embattled  farmer  in  his  clothes 
of  the  soil  looking  straight  at  the  world  in 
front  of  him.  When  we  look  at  him  we  know 
America  has  courage. 

Tliousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Americans  from  all  sections  of  this  great 
country  come  to  Washington  each  year  to  see 
that  towering  monument  of  simplicity  to 
Washington  that  gives  out  truth,  determina- 
tion, and  glory.  And  they  go  to  visit  Presi- 
dent   Lincoln,    from    whose    great    inspiring 
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face  they  receive  strength  and  friendliness 
and  a  sense  of  safety  and  goodness. 

Just  as  these  thousands  of  Americana  visit 
these  two  great  oases  of  Inspiration  la  our 
American  life.  I  wish  they  would  also  plan 
to  visit  this  Minute  Man  soldier  standing  on 
the  apex  of  this  precious  ground  of  Lexing- 
ton Common.  Prom  this  noble  figure  every- 
one would  receive  courage — courage  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
courage  to  face  man's  world,  and  courage  to 
do  the  right.  I  urge  my  fellow  Americans 
wherever  they  may  be  to  come  to  Lexington 
and  experience  this  inspiration. 

This  is  the  19th  of  April  and  on  this  day  In 
1775  the  small  group  of  farmer  patriots  of 
this  farm  communltyt  represented  by  this 
noble  Minute  Man  *»atue,  Joined  together  to 
stand  their  ground.  They  had  made  their 
decision,  they  nobly  dared  to  be  free.  When 
they  fired,  the  whole  world  heard  the  crack 
of  their  muslcota.  Tbla  was  the  day  freedom 
was  born. 

Every  square  Inch  of  soil  on  this  Common 
here  at  Lexington  la  very  preclo.is.  ft  la 
•omething  to  ace.  to  feel  and  to  think  aboiit. 
Today  aa  wo  celebrate  this  first  battle  for 
freedom,  we  are  bcKlnnlng  here  an  Invitation 
Bnd  an  urging  of  Americana  everywhere  to 
come  to  vlflt,  In  the  form  of  n  klrd  of  Yankee 
homecoming,  n  cumlnic  home  to  whore  thia 
precious,  oh  thla  very  precious,  thlnif  we  call 
freedom,  waa  born.  Today  I  wclc<»me  every- 
one who  la  visltInK  Lexington  Common.  I 
hfjpe  Americana  ihrouah'nit  th"  Nation  wi)l 
come  Ytnrnc  to  frwertom'a  blrthplnrc  «'K)ii  nnd 
etijoy  the  ttirill.  thn  Irxtplrittlnn,  and  the  glory 
Qt  thla  bIrlttpUce  of  freed'/m. 

An  f'ixt  ainntl  on  IpaiMKlon  Common  In  fhe 
mind  a  eye  fnu  will  riivlnloti  thiD  eriup  of 
youi>t<  Amoricaii  farmor*  a^c^mt/lcd  wiili  il»«'ir 
muakota  ttiiniy  in  ntfti  tlif  ntlU*h  n«  llcy 
trM*riinni  Irt  from  n>  <-i'it\  Y"U  <'«»n  •ce  lUa 
<itil«TminttUnn  in  fh«»ir  tnr»0  yon  kn./w  th*r 
Cinild  n"t  tMka  oi«e  at«p  tmikmnrd  And  um 
yiiu  «riivut/>n  thorn  •tandinff  Uttri,  ymt  all  <  t 
H  Budiioit  etttnf>rahfti(i  mid  kiuiw  why  Am»rU:t 
t»  uremt.  You  know  ihHi  un  iontc  aa  Amer- 
ica la  strong,  ttw  (raedom  ttiut  wua  boin  htre 
will  not  p«rli>h  from  thi«  earth. 

Aa  the  ahudowit  of  eveniini;  strike  their  long 
lluea  acroas  thla  C'lnmon,  we  know  It  will 
a<xm  be  forgotten  what  some  of  ua  aay  here 
but  Americana  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachufctts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ai.k  unanimou.s  con.'cnt  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  speech  I  delivered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASYLUM   FOR   POLITICAL   REFU- 
GEES: THE  CARE  OP  HSU  AN  WEI 

The  SPEL\KER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Yates  1  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  are  critical  of  Vice  Pre.sident 
Nixon's  recent  tiip  to  South  America. 
While  they  do  not  criticize  his  couraf^e  or 
composure,  for  he  .'ihowcd  these  to  a  very 
high  degree,  they  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  having  gone  at  all  to  countries  where 
it  was  certain  he  would  run  into  trouble 
and  where  his  visit  would  aggravate, 
rather  than  allay  existing  hostilities. 

As  a  good-will  mission,  the  visit  can 
only  be  described  as  a  failure.  It  was 
foredoomed  to  failure  becau.<-e  over  the 
past  few  years  the  foundation  for  good 
will  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 


Latin  American  countries  had  all  but 
crumbled.  Our  relations  had  deterio- 
rated to  such  extent  that  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  had  become  a  bad-neighbor 
policy,  and  in  the  words  of  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Reuss  of  Wiscon.sin. 
"Stones  have  been  hurled  at  American 
officials  and  American  installations  in 
Venezuela.  Lebanon,  and  Algeria,  but  I 
suggest  that  those  .'^tones  were  not 
hurled  at  Individuals  or  at  libraries. 
They  were  hurled  at  an  image  of  an 
America  that  to  those  people  seems  un- 
concerned with  human  rights;  an  Ameri- 
ca that  seems  preoccupied  with  military 
might;  an  America  which  lets  Interest  in 
wheat  and  wool,  In  lead  and  zinc.  In 
copper  and  oil  obscure  our  good  neigh- 
boriine.«s;  an  America  that  too  often  is 
Identified  with  foreign  colonialism  or 
with  corrupt  native  dictators." 

To  send  even  a.s  aut;ust  a  pr  rsonage  as 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
brlnRlnK  only  hlm.'self  and  hl.s  charming 
wife  In.strad  of  a  concrete  policy  or  a 
program  to  establish  the  biixl.s  for  better 
relation/*,  wa.s  to  court  dlaaster,  and 
dl  aster  occuircd. 

But  rcuardlcsfl  of  whether  there  may 
be  dlxa«rccmcnt  ai  to  whclhtr  Ihc  trip 
•hoitld  or  ahould  not  have  been  made, 
certolnly  wo  concur  completely  with  lh» 
Vice  Prraldrnl  In  hia  naaertlon  upon  hl« 
return  Ihit  the  trip  <irrvr;l  n  very  uif-fiil 
purpoaiT  in  brifiaintf  out  ih'*  wr,.kfie««i 
of  our  for«i«fi  policy  in  llw  my  in  wlilrh 
our  Oovtrttmx'itt  hu*  Uci-n  doltiu  bu;.l« 
iieaa  wllit  Ulctatora, 

In  tt  at«l<'m^nt  «r>nrnrln'r  In  flunday'i 
pvtiH»,  the  Vift?  Pr«'>idrnt  d*clurfd; 

The  pr  'lil'-m  of  dl-  i  it'/rMj>a  In  I^tln 
AiriTUM  In  M  bull  and  cImiu  tiruutiil  ili«  u«cka 
of  the  United  t^laUa, 

And  that— 

The  i;nlted  Htatea  mimt  1>€  extremely  care, 
ful  not  to  appear  to  be  trying  to  keep  the 
dictators  In  power. 

The  article  continues: 

Mr.  Nixon  takes  the  position  that  the 
emotlon.il  feelings  against  dlctatora  la  so 
powerful  In  Latin  America  thr»t  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  give  the  Impression 
that  It  Is  placing  Us  anna  around  authori- 
tarian rulers. 

In  this  respect,  the  Vice  President  Is 
quite  right.  A  foreign  policy  which  em- 
braces dictatorship.s  is  built  on  shifting 
sand,  and  any  attempt  to  rationalize  our 
relationship  with  dictators  beenu.se  they 
profess  to  be  r^nti-Communist  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  this  reality. 
Anticommuniim.  while  desirable,  cannot 
of  itself  vitiate  acts  of  oppre^^sion,  re- 
pression, or  tyranny  which  mark  the 
police  state  nor  prevent  the  opprobium 
which  such  actions  bring  in  the  rninds 
and  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
A  foreign  policy  which  is  aimed  at  bene- 
fiting the  United  States  and  which  seeks 
to  engender  rood  will  for  us  with  other 
nations  of  the  world  mu;>t  sustain  the 
truths  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  A  world  caught  in  turbulent 
ferment  remembers  well  and  with  ap- 
proval the  dynamics  surrounding  the 
birth  of  our  Nation.  Rabbi  Morris  Ad- 
ler.  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  had  occasion  to 
recount  them  recently  at  a  celebration  of 
George  Washington's  birthday,  and  he 


did  so  most  eloquently.    This  Is  what 
the  Rabbi  said: 

The  most  Important  single  event  In  our 
early  history,  the  event  which  preceded  our 
organizing  Into  a  Nation  was  a  revolution. 
We  began  with  a  revolution  We  began  by 
rebelling  against  tyranny.  We  began  by  op- 
posing the  Inherited  and  entrenched  privi- 
leges of  royalty  and  the  aristocratic  class 
which  It  supported.  We  began  with  a  fight — 
a  fight  against  oppression,  and  the  whole 
world  must  know  that  the  Revolution  of 
1776  has  not  yet  ended  In  1958;  that  there 
Is  still  In  the  American  spirit  and  outlook, 
a  rebelliousness  against  all  tyranny:  a  revolt 
against  any  sheik  or  monarch  or  president  or 
dlcUitor  who  abridges  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  people;  who  curtails  their  freedom;  who 
deprives  them  of  those  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties which  were  meant  (or  every  human 
being  who  draws  breath.  What  It  would 
mean  to  the  undecided  and  uncommitted 
portions  of  the  world  if  In  their  negotiations 
with  ua  they  recot(n;?pd  rhut  we  are  not  only 
a  country  of  power,  but  that  we  are  ft  coun* 
try  of   revolution.  « 

What  America  rfpre«rnt«  la  nf)t  almply 
an  army,  liut  a  •ystctn  of  idea*,  a  system  of 
value*,  a  s^st'tn  of  convict lona  wliich  will 
ultlmuf'ly  •|>cll  the  doom  of  every  opprraaor, 
of  eviTy  tyrant,  of  every  c/ar,  of  every  die- 
taUjf  anywhere  How  milllona  "f  little  people 
Uuiiv.erinit  tut  nothing  more  ttinn  the  aun* 
llKht,  freedom,  and  humble  opporlunllle* 
Would  be  brurtened  If  (hey  aaw  AinftUn  niH 
only  i»»  m  country  with  milllona  and  Mlllona 
i/f  dollnra  In  trade,  hut  mn  a  rouritry  thai  la 
the  tternxl  opiNftirnt  th"  everlnstiiiK  »dv<f< 
sary  of  all  Uii'xl'/rktiip,  of   all   tyranny, 

Mr,  ffpriiker,  this  U  Iha  bo«lii  for  a 
food  Ain«-iic.»n  f  ./i»i;!n  p«ll«  y,  Mr  Nix- 
ott  »  aiai<  tn'Mii  la  noicwoi  ihy,  Mr  Hi>fuk- 
rr,  i)riuut>r  11  biinu  into  fucun  iUe  vrry 
tmt>oriani  mHii<'r  of  our  rrhttionahip 
with  BuihorilmiHn  Kmt'inmenta,  The 
Vice  President  dcc'.aud  In  Mouth  America 
that  uU  dlctatoia  were  "icpu^^nant  to 
Americana."  One  woiulera  what  the  Vice 
Prr-ideiit  meant  by  that  .statement.  Did 
he  mean  that  all  authoritarian  novern- 
mf'nt.s  weie  repugnont  to  Americans? 
Did  he  refer  only  to  South  American  dic- 
tators? Or  wa.s  he  speaking  about  the 
repressive  methods  of  government  with 
which  dictatorships  are  Identified? 

Mr  Speaker,  what  .should  be  our  rela- 
tionship with  other  authoritarian  antl- 
Communist  governments  whom  we  rec- 
ognize, as  for  example  the  jrovornment 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formo.'^a?  I 
have  .selected  this  government  for  con- 
sideration because  there  is  in  my  office 
the  case  of  H.suan  Wei.  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist ma'ine  captain  who  has  filed 
an  application  for  political  asylum, 
wliich  Is  now  pending  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  on  whose  behalf  I  have 
filed  a  private  bill.  The  application  for 
asylum  is  ba  ed  upon  Hsuan  Wei's  fears 
that  he  will  be  subjected  to  physical  per- 
secution if  he  is  returned  to  Formosa,  for 
having  made  statements  critical  of  the 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  shall 
discuiis  this  at  greater  len-Uh  in  a  few 
moments.  But  this  case  does  raise  the 
problem  of  what  our  Goverrmient  should 
do  when  an  authoritarian  govcirunent 
seeks  the  return  of  one  of  its  citizens  who 
has  had  occasion  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  that  reason  is  subject 
to  puni.^hment. 

In  other  dealings  vr\th  authoritarian 
governments,   the   need   exisls  for   co- 
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operation  in  many  matters.  But  to  my 
mind  the  need  for  such  cooperation  does 
not  require  us  to  accept  or  to  condone 
totalitarian  practices  or  repressions  of 
individual  freedom  which  may  parallel 
tho.se  of  the  Communist  state  which  is 
Chiangs  avowed  enemy.  Heretofore, 
our  Government  has  tended  to  look  the 
other  way  on  such  occa.sions.  ;n  the  hope 
til  it  Chianr-'s  admini.stralion  could  in 
t:me  be  pei>uaded  to  adopt  more  demo- 
cratic methods,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  and  Is  being  made  in  this  re- 
^pect.  Unfortunately  there  still  exi<^ts 
too  great  a  disre^^ard  for  the  richt.s  of  the 
individual  and  if  we  continue  to  overlook 
these,  particularly  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  a  position  either  for  or 
again't  that  governments  undnmocrat.c 
procedures,  we  mu.st  conlmue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  cen.«!ure  for  having  appioved — 
tacitly.  If  not  olherwije — the  type  of 
dictatorial  mrlhnds  which  Vic(  President 
Nixon  described  as  being  repirmont  to 
nil  Americans.  V/e  do  no  (crvlce  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  Chiang's  goveinment 
if  wc  surrenc'er  our  beliefs  to  his. 

Tills  Is  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
In  the  case  of  HMuan  Wei.  Mi  Fpeakrr, 
Hs  the  facts  have  been  prr^entrd  to  me, 
Hsuan  Wei  Is  now  2ti  .veats  old  He  liven 
today  in  rvntiHton,  III  ,  hoa  a  burhflor 
of  aclenc*  d'-'Te**  from  North wrslern 
t;nJverftlty  In  maihemnll'-s,  and  Ir,  prrs- 
tnily  enrolled  In  lt«i  (Taduate  iirhool  of 
mnlhemiitir*  He  fiim  been  employed  by 
Marshall  T*'  Id  L  Co  for  tl;e  pum  :j  years 
as  n  cahh  reiriater  rhecker  He  ha»  sup- 
ported him  elf  and  put  hlfr^elf  through 
NorthwesKrrn  Vtuvvtkily  by  hu  umh 
efTorts, 

lUuan  was  bom  som'^wliere  !n  r.us'la 
of  a  Russian  mother  end  a  Oilnete 
father.  He  was  (graduated  frcm  TlenUln 
High  School  In  1944  and  th^n  entered 
the  Chinese  West  Point  from  which  he 
was  later  graduated  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. During  his  enrollment  In  the 
Chinese  Military  Academy,  and  there- 
after until  he  was  evacuated  to  Formosa 
In  1950.  he  was  engaged  In  combat,  first 
against  the  Japanese  and  later,  ai^ainst 
the  Chinese  Communists.  At  the  time 
of  his  evacuation  to  Formo.':a  he  was  a 
first  lieutenant  In  the  Chinc-^e  Marine 
Corps.  He  .^ened  on  Formosa  from  1930 
through  September  1952  as  the  liaison 
|)fficer  between  the  Chinese  Marine 
Corps  and  the  American  Military  Mis- 
sion to  Formosa. 

In  September  of  1952  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  training  under 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, having  a  passport  and  vi.sa  valid 
through  August  1954.  During  this  time 
he  served  at  Norfolk  and  at  Quantico, 
where  he  engaged  in  friendly  discussions 
with  his  American  classmates,  who  asked 
him  questions  about  Formosa.  He  ex- 
pressed him.self  frankly,  venturing  the 
cpinion  that  the  Chinese  Government 
on  Formosa  was  a  r>olice  state  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  a  dictator;  that  as  long 
as  these  conditions  existed,  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  Nationalists  could  return 
to  the  Mainland  because  they  could  not 
and  would  not  be  able  to  capture  the 
sympathy  and  Imagination  of  either  the 
overseas  Chinese  or  the  American  public. 


In  response  to  other  questions  about 
the  accusations  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu  about 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government^ — - 
which  were  similar  to  Hsuan's  own  ob- 
servations— he  stated  that  in  his  op'  .ion 
Dr.  Wus  thesis  was  correct.  Such  frank, 
such  perhaps  Indiscreet  expressions  of 
opinion  brought  threats  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions  by  Captain  Liu,  the 
Chinese  Naval  Attache  in  Washington 
at  the  Chinese  Embassy,  that  Ilsuan's 
life  would  be  a  forfeit  when  he  returned 
to  Taiv.an.  Captain  Liu  '.old  him  that 
II.  C.  Wu  was  a  traitor  and  ina.smuch 
a.s  Il.suan  had  criticized  Chaing  Kai-shek 
and  the  Nationalist  Government,  he, 
Hsuan.  would  be  executed  when  he  re- 
turned to  Taiwan. 

Rather  than  return  to  certain  death. 
IlEunn  api'lled  in  April  of  1954  for  re- 
lief under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 
In  May  of  1C5I  he  refused  to  return  to 
Formosa  and  wiote  a  letter  to  the  Min- 
I'lcr  of  National  Dclenr.c  of  the  Chlnr.se 
I.'iitionall.st  Government  fctatin-;  that  he 
could  not  return  to  rormof*a  until  n  dcm- 
o-'rullc  govr-rnment  existed  on  the  Island. 
He  then  went  to  Evanston,  111  ,  and  con- 
tnrted  Dr.  Wu  who  found  li.m  0  pluco 
to  live, 

Hill  seqtiently  Ihrreto,  In  November  of 
10j4  a  l/fuiini;  was  held  on  his  applica- 
tion for  i)f  rmnnr'nt  reVidrnce  under  the 
riefu'Tr  Relief  Act  (it  1053  At  lhl»  hfar- 
intr,  Dr  K  C  V/u,  I,t  Col  U  IJ  Cart.ey, 
Jr.,  hriid  of  the  Amctican  Mjfine  Coi  p» 
Misfcion  It)  Foimoaa  at  ih"  lime  H'lUan 
v-ii*  ih-re,  and  Capt,  n,  F,  Ilerulerw/n, 
fttioihei  Mailfif  %\\g  Hcrvtd  In  th  t  Mift- 
*lon  on  V-jtmoi-a,  t'*tlfled  In  *ub>itance 
that  in  Ih^lr  opln.on,  u.  a  jetult  of 
l.hiiuuH  pcliilcal  expre*.>ion».  It  wa« 
probable  tfiat  he  would  be  executed  upon 
hLs  return  to  Formof.a,  Nevertheless,  the 
application  was  denied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

I  was  requested  to  Tie  a  private  bill 
on  his  behalf,  which  I  did.  That  bill  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  will  receive  a  hearing 
in  the  event  Hsuan  Wei's  application  for 
political  asylum  under  section  243  (h) 
of  the  immigration  law  is  rejected  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney 
General  has  the  right  to  grant  political 
asylum  under  the  law,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  making  this  speech  today,  Mr. 
Speaker — to  suggest  to  tl:e  Attorney 
General  that  the  application  should  be 
grentrd.  I  .suggest  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  this  case  oCfers  the  opportu- 
nity to  cany  Mr.  Nixon's  statements 
into  reality  by  showing  the  world  that 
America  is  still  the  land  which  grants 
refuse  to  a  political  dissenter. 

The  United  States  has  always  given 
sanctuary  to  political  refugees.  Most 
recently  it  has  granted  political  refuge 
to  Perez  Jiminez.  the  hated  dictator  of 
Venezuela,  and  Pedro  Elstrada,  his  brutal 
chief  of  police.  These  men  were  the 
prime  causes  of  the  hostility  flung  at 
Mr.  NixoN  on  his  recent  visit  to  Vene- 
zuela. According  to  last  Simdays  New 
York  Times: 

Washington's  explanation  was  that  In 
granting  asylum  to  Perez  Jlmpnez  and  Pedro 
Estrada.  It  did  no  more  than  It  had  done  for 
other  Venezuelan  refugees  in  the  past. 


For  such  men,  who  have  been  power- 
ful dictators  and  tyrants,  the  Attorney 
General  has  granted  political  a.sylum. 
For  Hsuan  Wei,  a  political  dissenter,  no. 
Why?  Why  this  double  standard,  Mr. 
Speaker?  V/hy  do  we  grant  protection 
to  the  mighty  who  have  been  identified 
with  everything  which  is  repugnant  to 
Americans;  and  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
we  refuse  to  grant  it  to  a  humble  indi- 
%idual  who,  in  the  American  tradition. 
Is  in  difliculty  for  exercising  his  right  to 
speak? 

I  would  remind  the  Attorney  General 
that  tiic  cornerstone  of  tlie  American 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  "equal  justice 
under  law." 

I  would  remind  the  Attorney  General, 
too.  of  the  story  told  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, with  whom  petitions  for  pardon 
were  frequently  filed.  The.se  applica- 
tions for  pardon  were  generally  support- 
ed by  letters  of  families  and  Influential 
people,  but  one  day,  such  an  application 
for  pardon  came  in  to  which  tiicre  were 
no  fuppojilng  letters  attached.  Lincoln 
turned  to  an  aide  and  said:  "What— - 
does  this  soldier  have  no  friends?'  Hm 
aide  answered;  "No.  Mr.  Presldr-nt;  not 
one,"  Lincoln's  reply  was  Instantanc- 
ou.i,  "Then,  by  Heaven,  I  will  be  hif 
friend," 

Lincoln  knew  that  the  irlory  of  lh« 
detnotiutlc  form  of  Kovernmenl  is  itt 
devotion  and  respect  for  iht>  individual. 

It  Is  cont^^ded,  however,  that  H«U!)n 
V.'ei  u  not  a  politieal  refu'i«-e,  that  he  h» 
rmly  a  decirrter  from  the  Ch*ru:w?  armed 
foices,  'il»l#  arj/umcnt  Is  lulvanced  Uy 
Cluuttm  Ambttfefcador  HolUnKlon  K,  Tonjr, 
in  a  Uiur  to  the  Washington  Po«t  of 
January  22,  1958.    Mr.  long  wrote; 

Hia  iHauan'a)  dectalon  not  to  return  to 
Taiwan  u  motlvat«d  entirely  by  (x-rtonal  rea- 
aona,  and  there  la  no  truth  whataoever  in  th» 
allegation  that  he.  when  repatriated,  will  b« 
exposed  to  pcreonal  harm.  A*  the  matter 
standa.  It  is  a  case  of  desertion  according  to 
Chinese  l^w  •  •  •  for  this  reason  he  will  be 
subject  to  •  •  •  imprisonment  for  an  ap- 
propriate duration  of  time  of  not  niore  than 
3  years. 

The  Amba.s5ador's  position  apparently 
has  been  adopted  by  Gen.  J.  M.  Swing. 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  before  whom 
Hsuan  Wei's  case  for  asyltmi  has  been 
pending. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Emanttel  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  Hou.?e  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  February  4.  reporting  en  my 
bill.  Commissioner  J.  M.  Swing  said: 

The  beneficiary  is  considered  to  be  a  de- 
serter from  the  armed  forces  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  which  has  requested 
his  return  to  Formosa.  His  application  for 
withholding  deportation  to  Formota  under 
section  243  (h)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. However.  If  this  application  Is  denied. 
I  propose  to  enforce  the  outstanding  order  of 
deportation. 

And  then.  General  Swing  concluded 
with  this  statement:  "I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  that  the  circum.stances  call  for 
such  action." 

I  protested  to  General  Swing  against 
a  precipitate  action  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  prejudging  of  the  case. 
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and  I  received  another  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Swing,  dated  February  10,  1958,  in 
which  he  said: 

February  10,  1958. 

Dear  Mk.  Yates:  I  assi'me  that  you  are 
aware  that  Hsuan  Wei.  beneficiary  of  your 
bill  H.  R.  10042.  Is  a  captain  In  the  National- 
ist Chlnefe  Marine  Corps  and  came  here  in 
1952  solely  for  training  under  the  Joint- 
defense  program  of  this  country  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  was  financed 
mainly  with  United  States  funds.  Of  the 
more  than  2.400  Formosan  military  personnel 
who  received  sucia  training,  only  6  have  not 
returned  pursuant  to  military  orders.  Cap- 
tain Hsuan  is  1  of  these  6. 

Hi,ua:i  has  asked  that  his  deportation  to 
Formosa  be  withheld  because  he  fears  phys- 
ical persecution  If  returned  there.  Although 
the  indications  are  that  he  will  be  prose- 
cuted rather  than  persecuted,  he  will  be 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  submit  evi- 
dence bearing  on   this  questiofi.   •    •    • 

This  alien  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
here  since  the  completion  of  his  training 
In  1954  while  seeking  Judicial  and  legisla- 
tive relief  from  deportation — to  no  avail 
thus  far.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  has  now  requested  his 
return,  further  unnecessary  delay  would 
seem  to  Involve  questions  of  International 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  Gen- 
eral Swins's  last  sentence.  The  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  wants  Hsuan 
Wei  returned.  The  Commissioner  ap- 
parently finds,  therefore,  that  he  has  no 
alternative  except  to  send  him  back.  In 
taking  this  position  the  Commissioner 
disregards  completely  the  purpose  of 
section  243  <h>  of  the  immi'^ration  law 
which  requires  him  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant — Hsuan  Wei  in  this  case — 
will  be  persecuted  upon  his  return  to  his 
homeland.  Any  refugee  in  this  counti-y 
who  applies  for  sanctuary  because  he 
would  be  subject  to  physical  persecution 
from  any  country  activates  that  provi- 
sion of  the  law  and  requires  the  Com- 
missioner, as  the  Attorney  General's 
fact-finding  agent,  to  decide  whether  the 
possibility  of  physical  persecution  actu- 
ally exists.  If  the  threat  of  such  perse- 
cution does  exist,  he  must  decide  whether 
the  applicant  may  stay  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration is  a  general  himself.  There- 
fore, he  may  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Hsuan  is  a  military  person,  to  whom 
he  would  concede  no  right  to  asylum  be- 
cause no  reason  exists  in  the  military 
not  to  obey  the  order  of  superior  author- 
ity. Failure  or  refusal  to  obey  such  an 
order — in  this  case  to  return  to  his  home- 
land— may  be  classified  as  desertion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  usual 
rule,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
absolute  when  we  recall  the  statements 
made  by  two  of  our  top-notch  military 
leaders  in  1953  on  the  occasion  of  our 
refusing  to  repatriate  soldiers  of  the 
Communist  North  Korean  Army.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  himself  estab- 
lished the  right  of  political  asylum  for 
military  personnel  when  he  declared  on 
May  7,  1953: 

People  who  have  become  our  prisoners 
cannot  by  any  manner  or  means  be  denied 
the  rights  on  which  this  country  was 
founded— the  right  of  political  asylum 
against  a  persecution  they  fear.  To  force 
these  people  to  go  back  to  a  life  of  terror 
and  persecution  Is  something  that  would 
violate     every     moral     standard     by     which 


America   Uvea.     It    would   be    unacceptable, 
and  It  cannot  be  done. 

It  was  then,  too.  that  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
one  of  our  negotiators,  also  made  our 
position  clear  when  he  said: 

Tlius,  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
given  the  only  answer  it  can  give.  It  stands 
on  the  principle  that  no  human  being  shall 
be  sent  Into  the  control  of  a  regime  he  fears 
and  detests. 

Moreover,  the  Commissioner  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Hsuan  Wei  was  not 
a  deserter  when  he  committed  the  offense 
which  provoked  the  threats  that  he 
would  be  executed.  He  was  still  a  ma- 
rine officer  when  his  statements  resulted 
in  the  threat  by  Captain  Liu.  of  the  Em- 
bassy, that  he  would  be  shot  upon  his 
return  to  Formosa.  He  was  not  a  de- 
serter at  that  time.  The  death  penalty 
was  suggested,  not  for  desertion  but  be- 
cause he  had  uttered  what  the  Chinese 
naval  attache  considered  .seditious  and 
trea.sonable  utterances.  Having  thus 
been  promised  death  upon  his  return 
for  having  spoken  his  mind.  Hsuan  Wei 
decided  not  to  return.  It  was  only  then 
that  he  became  a  deserter,  only  when 
desertion  became  the  alternative  to 
death.  Perhaps  Amba.ssador  Tong  is 
correct  in  stating  that  Chinese  National- 
ist law  docs  provide  for  imprisonment 
up  to  3  years  for  desertion,  but  the  state- 
ment is  not  relevant.  What  is  the  pun- 
ishment for  utterances  considered  to  be 
seditious  or  treasonable?  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Amba.ssador  makes  no 
reference  to  Hsuan  Weis  statements  as 
constituting  sedition  or  treason,  nor  to 
the  puni.shmcnt  which  might  be  appli- 
cable thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  Is  appropri- 
ate to  discu.ss  the  provisions  of  National- 
ist China  law  which  might  be  applicable 
to  Ilsuans  offcn.se.  I  suggest  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  extra  legal  pun- 
ishment having  been  accorded  by  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Government  to  citi- 
zens who  have  had  occasion  to  disagree 
with  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  asserted 
that  if  Hsuan  Wei  is  not  returned  to  his 
Government  for  punishment  it  will  place 
all  exchange  programs  with  all  countries 
in  jeopaidy.  It  is  said  that  the  President 
is  opposed  to  permitting  those  who  have 
come  to  this  country  to  receive  educa- 
tional or  military  training,  to  remain 
here,  because  it  would  violate  the  agree- 
ments under  which  they  came.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  programs  is  to  permit  those 
selected  to  come  to  this  coimtry  not  only 
to  improve  their  education  or  to  learn 
how  to  use  modern  weapons,  but  to  bring 
back  to  their  homelands  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy with  which  they  come  into  con- 
tact during  their  visit  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  way.  the  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy would  be  spread  through  every 
nation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  good  argu- 
ment for  most  cases,  but  it  is  not  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  Rsuan  Wei.  He 
comes  from  a  nation  which  u.ses  authori- 
tarian methods.  Such  nations  sliould 
realize  that  when  they  send  their  bripht 
young  people  to  the  United  States  where 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness In  action,  the  principles  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  dignity  which 


are  the  tenets  of  our  democracy,  they 
will  be  unhappy  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming subject  once  again  to  regimenta- 
tion. Freedom  to  think  and  to  speak 
freely  are  dangerous  morsels  with  which 
to  tempt  those  who  have  known  previous- 
ly only  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  concept.s  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy that  are  learned  and  ab.sorbed  in 
this  country  cannot  be  forgotten  easily. 

I  appreciate  the  problem  which  Hsuan 
Wei's  defection  may  cause  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Nationalist  China.  But  we 
have  our  own  ideals  to  sustain.  I  suggest 
that  Hsuan  Wei  did  not  desert  his  coun- 
try. He  has  stated  that  he  will  return 
to  his  homeland  when  more  democratic 
practices  are  adopted.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  systems  of  government 
like  Chiang's  can  only  lose  their  idealistic 
young  people  until  major  reforms  are 
placed  in  effect.  The  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  knows  this  well, 
for  in  the  April  1957  edition  of  the  Free 
China  Review,  which  is  published  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan.  China,  ther  is  an  edito- 
rial entitled  •Returned  Students  Do  Not 
Return."  Tlhs  is  what  the  editorial 
says: 

We  are  u.sed  to  railing  people  who  have 
received  college  education  in  America  or 
Europe  returned  BtudenUs.  This  expres.'^lon 
is  fast  becoming  archaic  If  the  present  trend 
to  stay  away  from  home  among  the  Chinese 
students  abroad  la  to  continue.  Since  the 
war.  the  United  States  has  bec(jme  the 
mecca  of  our  outgoing  students.  Every  ycfu 
hundreds  of  our  young  men  and  women 
would  go  to  America  for  higher  education, 
but  less  than  .scores  of  those  who  have  fin- 
ished their  studies,  if  that  many,  would  re- 
turn. The  majority  of  them  would  find  em- 
ployment In  the  Slates.  Those  who  cannot 
find  any  Job  will  knock  around  one  campus 
after  another  till  they  gel  a  handful  of 
academic  degrees. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Educr.tlon  !n  the  United  States  murt  no 
longer  be  a  one-way  uafBc  for  our  young 
men  and  young  women. 

It  Is  interestin?,  too,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
on  page  6  of  the  same  publication  there 
Is  publi-shcd  a  Chinese  proverb  which 
reads: 

No  tragedy  Is  greater  than  death  of  the 
hcnrt;   death  of  the  body  U  second  to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  At- 
torney General  consider  what  possible 
value  would  be  served  if  Hsuan  Wei  were 
to  be  returned  now  to  Formosa  to  be 
puni.shed.     What  would  happen  to  him? 

First,  he  might  be  executed,  as  he 
contends,  which  i.i  certainly  not  desired 
by  this  country  and  would  be  tigainst 
our  wishes. 

Second,  he  might  be  Imprisoned  for 
many  years,  which  is  certainly  not  de- 
sired by  our  country,  or 

Third,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  up  to  3  years,  as  was  suggested 
by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Ambassador, 
as  punishment  for  desertion. 

Presuming  that  Hsuan's  punishment 
Is  as  indicated  by  the  Chinese  Ambas.sa- 
dor,  and  that  nothing  unusual  happened 
to  him  during  his  period  of  imprison- 
ment, what  would  be  hLs  position  when 
he  was  relea.sed?  What  message  of  de- 
mocracy could  he  carry  to  the  people  of 
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his  country?  Even  If  he  wanted  to,  can 
it  be  assumed  by  the  remotest  stretch  of 
our  imagination  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so?  The  individual  rights 
which  he  exp>eriencc<l  in  America — free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  right  to  dissent — could  he  exer- 
cise these  in  Formosa  or  urge  that  they 
be  adopted?  Would  not  these  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  doctrine,  seditious, 
and  treasonable  material,  in  fact,  under 
current  regimentation?  And  would  he 
not  be  put  away  again  as  a  troublemaker? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this 
simple  question.  In  which  society,  in 
that  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  under 
present  conditions  or  in  our  own,  will 
ILsuan  Wei  be  able  to  make  a  better  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  citizens  and  to 
himself? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese  Nationali..t 
Government  demands  the  return  of 
Hsuan  Wei.  If  we  send  him  back,  will 
It  not  be  an  offering  on  the  altar  of 
expediency?  Do  we  not  perform  a  more 
noble  .service  to  the  cause  of  democracy, 
to  the  cause  of  all  free  |)eople  when  we 
indicate  that  we  respect  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  rebel  against  totalitarian 
principles  and  espou.se  the  cause  of  free- 
dom? 

I  would  remind  the  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  another  trial,  a  trial 
held  io  our  country  even  l>efore  the 
Revolution,  in  which  John  Peter  Zcnger 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  lib- 
erties for  having  dared  to  utter  what 
the  the  Colonial  Governor  deemed  to 
he  seditious  libel,  and  I  would  quote  to 
tlie  Attorney  General  from  the  state- 
ment of  Andrew  Hamilton  to  the  juiy 
on  AtifiOst  4,  1735.  as  follows: 

It  is  said,  and  lnsl8te<l  upon  by  Mr  At- 
torney, that  government  Is  a  sacred  thing; 
that  it  Is  to  be  supported  and  reverenced; 
It  l.<(  government  that  protects  our  persons 
and  estates;  that  prevents  treasons,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  riots,  and  all  the  train  of 
evils  that  overturn  kingdoms  and  states 
and  ruin  particular  persons;  and  If  those 
In  the  adniinl-stratlon,  especially  the  su- 
preme magistrates,  must  have  all  their  con- 
duct censured  by  private  men.  government 
cannot  subsist.  This  Is  called  a  llcentlous- 
uess  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  Is  said  that  it 
brings  the  rulers  of  the  people  Into  con- 
tempt so  that  their  authority  is  not  re- 
garded, and  so  ihnt  in  the  end  the  laws 
cannot  be  put  In  execution.  These,  I  say, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  general  t<^)plcs  In- 
sisted upon  by  men  In  power  and  their  ad- 
vocates. But  I  wljh  It  might  be  c>  nsld- 
ered  at  the  same  time  how  often  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  abuse  of  power  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  these  evils,  and  that  It 
wa.s  the  Injustice  and  oppression  of  these 
men  which  has  commonly  brought  them 
Into  contempt  with  the  i)eople.  The  craft 
and  art  of  such  men  are  great  and  wlio 
th.1t  is  the  least  acquainted  with  history 
or  with  law  can  be  Ignorant  of  the  specious 
pretenses  which  have  often  been  made  u.se 
of  by  men  in  power  to  Introduce  arbitrary 
rule  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people 

Mr.  Hamilton  continued : 

Men  »ho  Injure  and  oppress  the  people 
under  their  administration  provike  them  to 
cry  out  and  complain,  and  then  make  that 
very  complaint  the  foundation  for  new  op- 
pressions and  prosecutions.  I  wish  that  I 
could  say  there  were  no  instances  of  this 
kind.  But.  to  conclude,  the  question  before 
the  court,  and  you.  gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 
Is  not  of  small  nor  private  concern;  It  Is  not 
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the  cause  of  a  poor  printer,  nor  of  New  York 
alone,  which  you  are  now  trying.  No!  It 
may.  in  its  consequences,  affect  every  free 
man  that  lives  under  a  British  Government 
on  tlie  main  continent  of  America.  It  l£ 
the  best  cause;  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct, 
this  day,  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizen,  but  every 
man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery 
win  bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who  have 
baffled  the  attempt  of  tyranny,  and.  by  an 
Impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict,  have  laid 
a  noble  foundation  for  securing  to  ourselves, 
our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors  that  to 
which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  given  tos  a  right — the  liberty  of  both 
exposing  and  rpposlng  arbitrary  power  (in 
these  parts  of  the  world  at  least;  by  speak- 
ing and  writing  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  cause  of  H.suan  Wei  in 
1958  is  not  unlike  the  cause  of  John  Peter 
Zenger  in  1735,  I  suggest  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  has  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  and  uphold  be- 
fore the  world  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  in 
the  same  manner  as  did  the  jury  in  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
inte'est  of  the  United  States  if,  as  soon 
as  possible,  we  took  action  and  expelled 
Jiminez  and  his  entire  entourage  out 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  YATES.  Certainly  it  would  bet- 
ter relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  WELL 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  > 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
six^ech,  as  revised,  which  was  dehvered 
at  the  67th  annual  congress  of  the 
Daii.tihters  of  the  American  Revolution 
on  April  17,  1958: 

Distinguished  guests,  my  subject  was 
Have  You  a  Pet  Federal  Aid  Pr(  gram? 
After  attending  two  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Con- 
gress, and  on  further  reflection.  I  know  that 
most  pet>ple  have  had  their  pet  Government 
dole.  They  have  received  some  of  the  cor- 
rupt proceeds  that  always  come  from  any 
Government  socialized  project.  I  have 
learned,  also,  that  you  are  all  heartily 
ashamed  of  that,  and  that  you  intend  to 
reform. 

Your  resolutions,  so  carefully  prepared, 
are  headed  for  the  bottom  of  the  well  when 
they  arrive  In  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Nearly  all  the  people's  petitions  and  reso- 
lutions to  reduce  debts  and  taxes  and  stop 
Socialist  measures  are  Ignored.  It  is  about 
as  useless  for  them  to  petition  Congress  in 
these  matters  today  as  it  was  for  your  an- 
cestors to  petition  Parliament  and  King 
George  in  1775. 

WHAT    shall    we    DO? 

Now  what  shall  we  do? 

What  we  need  to  do  now,  my  friends.  Is 
to  Imitate — to  see  to  It  that  the  great  genius 
of  organized  American  men   and  women — 


especially  the  businessmen — gets  Into  the 
political  battle.  Their  present  organizations 
are  the  only  forces  in  America  that  can  pos- 
sibly save  us  from  an  expansion  of  our 
present  labor-Socialist  government. 

Here  is  how  labor  does  it: 

Mr.  Meany  says,  'Politics  Is  labor*;,  big 
Job."  Top  officers  spring  into  political  ac- 
tion.    AFL-CIO  Is  put  in  fighting  trim. 

Here  is  a  little  book;  "How  to  Win"  elec- 
tions, the  best  book  published. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  labor  press  Is 
devoted  not  to  just  talk,  but  to  political  and 
legislative   action. 

KOW    TO    WIN 

As  you  carry  your  resolutions  back  home 
to  get  some  action  of  your  own,  drop  by  the 
CIO-AFL  offices  and  get  a  copy  of  "How  to 
Win."  Tliey  sell  it  to  their  workers  for  50 
cents.  They  will  charge  you  $3,  but  it  is 
worth  It. 

Then  go  to  the  political  leaders  In  your 
county  and  s&y  to  them  that  you  heard 
down  in  Wa.shington  that  we  are  now  desig- 
nating candidates  for  Congress. 

You  11  find  some  young  lawyer  who  would 
like  to  make  the  fight,  but  he  has  no  money 
and  no  organization.  If  he  runs  he  has  to 
go  out  and  get  himself  elected. 

So.   he   doesn't  run.     Why  should   he? 

He  knows  that  he  will  be  opposed  by  an 
organized  political  machine  du-ectod  by  ex- 
tremely practical  professional  politicians  who 
work  lor  the  leaders  of  organized  labor.  He 
knows  that  they  have  at  their  disposal  more 
than  300,000  paid  workers,  in  addition  to 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  so 
misled  by  our  custom  of  misnaming  social- 
Ism  until  they  believe  in  it.  He  doesnt 
know  how  many  are  already  working  in  the 
diftrlct,  but  he  docs  know  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  work  againpt  him. 

The  potential  statesmen  of  tomorrow — 
they  may  be  your  sons — are  staying  out  of 
politics  today  because  they  know  that  they 
alone  cannot  possibly  win  out  against  labor's 
political  power.  That  must  be  your  deep 
concern. 

CALL   A    MEETING 

Call  a  meeting  of  all  the  people  ycu  know 
who  believe  in  America  and  in  what  your 
ancestors  fought  and  died  for  in  those  long- 
ago  days. 

Get  the  professionals  who  work  for  local 
conpervative  organizations.  Get  the  paid 
secretaries  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  local  employers  associations,  the  medical 
society,  the  dental  society,  the  bar  associa- 
tions, along  with  the  elected  ofQcers  of  these 
organizations. 

This  local  grotip  can  start  now  to  develop 
the  mechanics  of  political  action. 

This  takes  time.  It  takes  planning.  You 
will  need  professional  help.  Ycu  should  be 
thinking  about  providing  TV  time,  radio 
shows,  getting  together  the  money  for  news- 
paper ads.  campaign  literature,  and  direct 
mall  to  voters.  Start  holding  rallies,  picnics, 
coffee  hours,  and  the  other  social  activities 
which  cement  together  people  with  a  com- 
mon objective.  Provide  the  candidates  with 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  you  want 
your  Congressman  to  be  and  see  if  the  can- 
didates measure  up.  Think  about  outdoor 
advertising,  posters,  buttons,  bumper  stick- 
ers on  automobiles,  match  books,  pencils. 
They  all  cost  money,  but  they  are  the  me- 
chanics of  politics. 

WHAT    IS    THE  LAW 

You  may  be  told  that  these  acti^itics  are 
against  the  law. 

Th^  mo.st  recent  court  actions  are  that 
you,  the  DAR.  or  any  other  association  or 
group,  or  corporation,  can  spend  money  In 
such  activities  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
members,  customers,  stockholders,  suppliers, 
and  so  forth,  of  their  views  on  public  issues, 
and  the  effect  on  their  affairs  and  of  the 
election  to  office  of  candidates  who  share  or 
oppose  those  views. 
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Such  organizations  may  use  any  medluma 
of  communlcaUon  JLnown  to  mankind  for 
this  purpose. 

Do  not,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  a«  a  matter 
of  practical  commonseriBe,  go  around  en- 
dorsing candidates.  Such  endorsements, 
without  more,  are  of  utterly  no  value  In  a 
political  campaign. 

LOCAL    ACTION 

Tour  local  group  must  do  actual  work 
In  the  election  districts.  You  will  need  vot- 
ing records  of  Incumbent  legislators,  Na- 
tional, State  and  city  councils.  You  will 
need  Information  as  to  political  spending  by 
organized  groups  In  your  last  elections.  You 
will  need  authoritative  discussions  of  the 
i.ssues.  You  cannot  rely  tolely  on  the  news 
that  comes  out  of  Washington  to  give  you 
the  kind  of  information  you  need.  Your 
local  paper  Is  more  likely  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  Information  you  need  than  the  big 
city  dailies.  Furthermore,  your  local  new.s- 
paper  will  look  upon  you  aa  a  potential  ad- 
vertiser. 

All  of  this  material  is  now  available  from 
public  soxirces,  from  official  reports,  here 
In  Washington.  Steps  are  being  taken  now 
by  several  organizations  to  provide  you  with 
the  kind  of  material  which  will  -rive  you  the 
Bubstance  for  poUtlcni  action. 

Only  the  local  people — you  and  you  and 
you — can  come  up  with  the  manpower  and 
the  money  and  the  enthusiasm  that  will 
even  begin  to  offset  labor's  political  strength. 

NATIONAL    ACTION 

National  organizations  can,  and  God  knows 
1  hope  they  will,  provide  you  with  the  ma- 
terial for  you  to  use  (as  you  best  can  de- 
cide) in  selecting  and  electing  to  office  the 
kind  of  men  you  want  in  office. 

You.  the  DAR.  cannot  do  it  alone.  You 
must  persuade,  demand,  cajole  all  of  the 
conservative  organizations  to  lay  aside  their 
normal  competitive  Instincts  to  engage  In 
an  organized,  planned  campaign  that  will 
encourage  intelltgent  and  conservative 
young  people  to  go  into  public  life.  Many 
are  now  convinced  that  men  of  principles 
who  believe  In  America  and  her  former  sys- 
tem of  government  are  not  wanted  In  pub- 
lic office.  You  must  convince  them  other- 
wise. 

Time  Is  short.  Labor  leaders  now  have  at 
their  beck  and  call  probably  less  than  2  mil- 
lion political  workers  out  their  total  of  18 
million  dues  payers.  This  relatively  small 
number  has  been  organized  calculatingly  in 
exactly  the  places  where  It  will  bring  about 
the  most  far-reaching  political  results. 

Your  Job  Is  to  off„et  that  organized  mi- 
nority. You  can  Improve  upon  my  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  run  a  political  campaign. 
For  a  mere  man  to  even  assume  si'prrlorlty 
in  any  area  over  women,  with  their  Inborn 
Instinct — their  motherhood  Instinct  to  pre- 
serve the  race — is  ridiculous. 

Ton   ARX   IN   THE  FIGHT 

How  can  you  do  nothing  in  this  fight? 
If  you  go  home  and  stay  inside,  you  will 
be  doing  something.  You  will  be  doing  pre- 
cisely what  Walter  Reuther  and  those  others 
whose  activities  bring  Joy  to  the  hearts  of 
world  communism  want  and  expect  you 
to  do. 

Bob  Welch,  whose  reputation  you  all 
know,  tells  me  that  there  is  only  one  danger 
which  the  Communists  face  today  and  only 
one  thing  they  fear.  That  is.  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  awakened  sufficiently,  too 
soon,  to  the  very  nature  and  methods  and 
existence  and  progress  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  itself. 

By  doing  nothing  you  nnd  you  and  you 
will  have  become  another  ally  of  world  com- 
munism. 

Now,  before  we  soimd  another  "call  to 
arms"  to  organizations  like  yours,  to  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  vast  millions  of  loyal  Ameri- 


cans who  are  unconsciously  following  the 
persuasive  propaganda  of  the  labor  leaders, 
what  Is  happening  In  Washington: 

Instead  of  reducing  spending  and  taxes, 
and  ending  Government  powerplants  and  Ir- 
rigation projects,  food  subsidies.  Govern- 
ment housing,  vast  and  unprofitable  Gov- 
ernment lending  and  vast  f<irelgn  aid.  we 
get  more  and  still  more,  and  besides  some 
700  other  Government  projects. 

WHY    IS    THIS? 

Last  month,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
leading  manufacturers  In  this  country  came 
to  see  me  as  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  Labor  nnd  Education  Committee.  He 
wanted  five  perfectly  sound,  greatly  needed 
amendmenu  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  since  1947. 

I  told  him.  "Why,  don't  you  know  that 
you  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  pa.ss  any 
such  laws?     We  haven't  the  votes.   •    •    ••• 

He  looked  surprised. 

Another  man  came  In  and  said,  "We  have 
been  working  on  a  tax-reform  bill  for  years. 
We  must  take  this  Incredible  lo  id  of  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  American  people." 

Neither  of  these  men  seemed  to  know,  and 
Indeed  very  few  of  us  know  that  In  the  last 
election  we,  and  especially  the  businessmen, 
spent  millions — we  don't  know  how  many 
millions— to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

THE  AFT-riO  CONGRESS 

But  the  AFL  CIO  political  action  knew 
that  they  could  not  elect  Mr.  Stevenson,  so 
they  went  to  work  to  elect  a  Congress,  and 
did  it.  •  •  • 

Now  we  have,  after  10  years  of  their  or- 
ganized political  action,  this  situation:  At 
least  175  Members  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  owe  their  seats,  wholly  or 
partially,  to  the  money  and  the  work  of  the 
CIO-AFL  and  their  allies.  We  now  have  216 
Congressmen  and  45  Senators  (that  Is,  a 
working  majority)  who  vote  mtjst  of  the 
time  for  the  legislative  programs  f)f  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  This  Is 
the  front  organization  for  labor  bosses.  This 
Is  the  descendant  of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
America,  and  the  financial  beneficiary  of 
lars;e  sums  from  the  CIO-AFL. 

Free  Enterprise,  care  of  We.  the  People, 
put  out  a  little  pamphlet  which  you  can  get 
that  gives  the  votes  of  all  the  Congressmen. 
Tlie  red  votes  are  for  the  ADA  propositions; 
the  black  marks  are  against  them.  It  Is  re- 
markable how  completely  red  some  of  our 
States  have  gone  by  the  votes  of  their  Con- 
gressmen. That  is.  they  vote  consistently 
for  Inbor-Soclalist  mc;\siires  •  •  •. 

Walter  Reuther  is  not  going  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  some  time  In  the 
future  as  some  fear.  He  does  not  need  to 
be  President.  Labor  bosses  have  already 
taken  over.  In  critical  areas,  and  are  now 
dominating  Congress.  When  the  elections 
are  over  this  fall,  they  will  have.  In  all  prob- 
ability, 25  to  30  more  Members  beholden  to 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, They  will  have  been  financed  and 
selected  and  then  elected  by  CIO  AFL.  1'hey 
expect  to  have  no  opposition  by  you  or  any 
other  women's  organizations  or  any  business- 
men's groups  organized  for  political  action. 

WHAT    IT    MEANS 

How  does  the  AFI.r-CIO  political  action 
and  control  by  a  labor-Socialist  government 
In  America  affect  you.  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution? 

It  Is  perfectly  obvlou.i.  You  have  passed 
certain  Important  resolutions.  •  •  •  They 
Will  not  receive  the  consideration  that  they 
deserve  •  •  •.  They  represent  the  wisdom 
that  resides  in  you,  as  delegates  and  oflicera. 
They  are  Important  and  have  been  lor  years. 
I  know  of  no  organization  wliose  Judgment 
I  respect  more  than  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  •  •  • 


WHAT   SOCIALISM    tS 

We  have  gotten  to  the  point  that  such 
things  as  a  billion-dollar  Increase  in  Gov- 
ernment lending  authority  Is  no  longer  so- 
cialism In  the  minds  of  most  of  our  people. 
You  know  better.  Your  resolutions  show 
that  you  know  better  and  you  must.  at>ove 
all,  continue  to  meet,  to  discuss,  and  con- 
tinue to  tell  America  that  our  Government 
today  Is  almost  at  the  mercy  of  worldwide 
socialism  And  that  America,  too,  U  Socialist 
In  everytlilng  but  name. 

But  you  are  prepared  to  see  the  Confess 
of  the  United  States  drop  your  reeoiutious 
to  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

You  can  be  sure  labor-dominated  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  press  for  more  and 
more  appropriations  for  public  power 
projects,  food  subsidies,  public  housing,  ir- 
rigation, credits,  and  loans.  Additional 
burdens  will  t>e  laid  on  every  taxpayer — now 
and   for  generutlons  to  come. 

We  must  all  begin  to  fight  In  the  same 
manner  that  the  labor  leaders  fight  to  ex- 
tend  their  control   over  our  great   Nation. 

Dean  Manion.  an  old  and  cherished  friend 
of  mine,  calls  my  attention  to  a  quotation 
from    the   Book   of   Proverbs: 

•Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
tliy  fathers  have  set." 

What  is  the  landmark?  What  must  we  do 
If  we  had  the  votes? 

We  can  restore  the  Constitution,  and  re- 
a.ssert  its  provisions  so  that  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  cannot 
misinterpret  It 

We  can  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to 
tax.  as  It  was  limited  until  the  16th  amend- 
ment. 

We  can  take  away— If  the  face  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  changed  — those  things  wlUch  the 
Federal  Government  Is  now  doing  which  are 
Immoral,  uncoustltuiional.  Illegal,  and  out- 
ragoous. 

We  can  once  more  set  the  free  mind  of 
America,  the  foundation,  the  creative,  the 
atomic  power  of  America,  free  America,  fur- 
ther from  the  restrictions,  the  management 
of  man  over  man.  the  compulsions,  the 
propaganda,  the  deception,  the  unllmll«<l, 
unconscionable    power   of    government. 

Almost  6  years  ago  Senator  Taft  and 
Candidate  Elsenhower  signed  a  manifesto  of 
principles.     This  is  what  it  says.  In  part: 

"The  greatest  threat  to  liberty  today  Is 
Internal,  from  the  constant  growth  of  big 
government  tiir-nigh  the  constantly  increas- 
ing power  and  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  •    •    •" 

God  help  us  as  we  organize  for  the  peace 
ful      revolution      to     restore     consUtutlona 


government  in  our  land. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmou.s  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watts  fat  the  request  of  Mr  Per- 

KiN.s),  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Allf.n  of  California,  for  May  22. 
1958,  on  account  of  official  busine.ss. 

Mr.  Kearney  (at  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
Abends  I,  Indefinitely,  on  account  of 
officii.:  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive proi-ram  and  any  .special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  trant       to: 
Mr.  Yates,  for  45  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  on  tomorrow  and  Friday  and 
Monday  next. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chiperfuld  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Merrow  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  before  the 
Atomic  Power  Institute  in  Durham.  N.  H., 
on  May  2  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
World  Affairs  notwithstanding  the  cost 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  be 
$182.25. 

Mr.  POAGE 

Mr.  CuFTis  of  Missouri  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dixon  )  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  ScHWENCEL  <ai  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dixon)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Santangelo  in  two  ln.stajices  and 
to  include  rxlraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Abbitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marshall)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


S  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
25.  1916.  to  increase  the  period  for  which 
concessionaire  leasee  may  be  granted  under 
ttiat  act  from  20  years  to  30  years. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.  R  8940  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of 
lands  acquired  for  developments  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  n  7930  An  act  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  automatic  step- 
increase  anniversary  dates  and  longevity 
step-Increases  of  posui  field  service  em- 
ployees: 

H  R  8547  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  uncompleted  vessels;   and 

H.  R.  11519.  An  act  to  authorize  the  u.se 
of  naval  vessels  to  determine  the  effect  of 
newly  developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BHIS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  728  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  in  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  addition  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds; 

S  847.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5.  1944.  relating  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  Hungry  Horse 
Dam.  Mont : 

8  2557.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotiation 
of  certain  compacts  by  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska. Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  In  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  such  negotiation; 

S  2813  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  cred- 
its to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association  and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  Power  District  in 
consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  projjerty  in  PhoenU,  Ariz.; 

8  3087.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  ClaUop  National  Memorial 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;    and 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tliat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  6940  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv-  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of 
lands  acquired  for  developments  under  his 
JurlFdlctlon  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7930  An  act  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  automatic  step- 
increase  anniver.sary  dates  and  longevity 
step-Increases  of  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees: 

H  R  8547  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  uncompleted  vessels;  and 

HR  11519  An  act  to  authorize  the  use 
of  naval  vessels  to  determine  the  effect  of 
newly  developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.     MARSHALL.     Mr.     Speaker,     1 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  22.  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1936  A  letter  from  the  Manager.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  r. 'atlve  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  of  not  t-  exceed  110  million 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank  (XDB)  of  Tur- 
key has  been  authorized,  pursuant  to  title  n 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1937  A  letter  from  the  Manager.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed  13.200,000 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the 
Taiwan  Railway  Administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
authorized,  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

1938  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager. 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed  $75 
million  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
the  Government  of  India  has  been  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed  $15 
million  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  has  t>een  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  been  au- 


thorized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign    Affairs. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
$900,000  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  has  been  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
fC86.000  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
the  Land  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  been  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1943  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  has  been  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19o4.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
$750,000  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  has  been  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign    Affairs. 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  Manager.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the 
Asia  Cement  Corp.  of  Taiwan  has  been  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  activities  and  transactions  of 
the  Administration  from  January  1  through 
March  31,  1958.  pursuant  to  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  ASU  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Commltte*  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  7564. 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Legislattu^  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  meet  annually, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1756).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KIRWAN;  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.  R.  10746.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    1757),     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK:  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  Re- 
p>ort  on  the  national  space  program  ptu-su- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  496  (85th  Cong  ) 
(Rept  No.  1758).  Referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1759.  Repwrt  on  the  dls- 
p>0£ltlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive (}epartjnent«.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.  H.  5836.     A  bUl  to  readjust  postal  rates 
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and  to  establish  «  Congrewlonal  policy  for 
the  detennlnatlon  of  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rcpt.  No.  1760).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Conunlttce  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  12591.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1761).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  R.  12591.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tailff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri : 

H.  R.  12592.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increased 
program  of  research  In  forestry  and  forest 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 

H  R,  12593.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  not  needed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  acquired;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AUalrs. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H  R.  12594.  A  blU  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  EVERETT: 

H  R.  12595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  At^rlcul- 
tural  Adjuistment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  case  of  natiirnl 
disasters,  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H  R.  12596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  small  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  12597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness by  providing  for  a  limited  rapid  amorti- 
zation of  expenditures  made  after  December 
31,  19o7.  and  before  January  1,  1961.  for 
depreciable  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  12598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  rapid 
amortization  of  depreciable  property  ac- 
quired by  small  businesses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  12599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  In  all  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.  R.  12600.  A  bill  to  provide  pen.^lon  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  Is  provided  for  wid- 
ows and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War 
I;  to  the  Comntilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H  R  12601.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy an  administrative  assistant;  to  the 
Commlitee  on  House  Administration, 


By  Mr.  OATHTNOS: 

H.  R.  laaoa.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   HOLIFIELD: 

H  R.  12603  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  release  of  .source  material  rp.<;erva- 
tions  contained  In  conveyances  of  public  and 
acquired  lands,  and  for  other  purp  >ses;  to 
the  Joint  Ctimmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr    MARoHAU.: 

H  R.  12604  A  bin  to  enable  American 
farmers  to  conduct  their  own  programs;  to 
establish  production  and  marketliig  goals  at 
prices  fair  to  consumers  and  profitable  to 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   MORRISON: 

H  R  12605  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  a.,  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr    PASSMAN: 

H  R  126C6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  in  the  ca.se  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H  R.  12607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  3,  1926.  relating  to  the  Issuance  and 
validity  of  passports,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Sl.ite  to  cooperate  in  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
travel  of  certain  minora  out.'^lde  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr    SMITH   of    Mls.slsslppl : 

H  R  12608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  ca.«e  of  natural 
disasters  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ar;rlculture. 

By  Mr.  WRITTEN: 

H.R.  12609.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  At;rlcuUure. 
By  Mr    FISHER: 

H  R.  12610.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 

HR.  12611.  A  bin  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unreasonable  restraints 
by  labor  orsjiinlzations,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KILDAY: 

H.  R.  12G12.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  salaries  of  Government 
employees  of  amounts  for  health  Insurance 
premium  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  12613.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock 
and  dam  to  be  constructed  on  the  Calumet 
River,  111,,  as  the  "Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock 
and  dam ";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  12614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  nation- 
ally uniform  system  of  automobile  registra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelgrn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

H.R.  12615  A  bill  to  repeal  or  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr  HARRIS: 

H.R.  12616  A  bill  to  create  an  independ- 
ent Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  efHcient  use  of  the  airspace  by 
both  civil  and  military  operations,  and  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  and  promotion  of 
civil  aviation  in  such  manner  as  to  best  foster 
Its  development  and  safety;  to  the  Commit- 
tee un  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv   Mr    THOMSON   of   Wyoming: 

H  R  12617.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and 
3  of  the  act  of  May  19.  1947  (ch  80,  61  Stat. 
102) ,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes,  and 
for  other  pvirp<»e8;  t*)  trie  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr    SPENCE: 
H   J   Res  614    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act;    to 
the   Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con   Kea  331.   Concurrent  resolution 

rommendlng  Shattuck  S<'hooI.  of  Faribault, 
Minn.,  on  the  occasion  of  Its  100th  anniver- 
sary;   to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BYRD: 
H  Res  570  Refolutlon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  improv- 
ing and  strenglhenliig  the  relationship,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Latin  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL: 
H  Res  571.  Resolution  adjusting  the  titles 
and  salaries  of  certain  positions  In  the  oflBce 
of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; ui  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas: 
H   Res   572.   Resolution     authorizing     addi- 
tional  expenses  for   the   Committee  on   Vet- 
erans'  Affairs;    to   the   Cunxmltlee  on   House 
Adnunlbtrallon. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undor  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill:i  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows; 

By  Mr    ASHLEY: 
H  R   12618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leland 
Ll-Chung   Chou;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr    BAKER: 
H  R    12619    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ikram 
Yusuf  Dughman,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciiiry. 

By  Mr    DELANEY: 
H  R.  12620.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can Hydrutherm  Corp  ;  to  the  Conunltlee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HE.^LEY: 
H  R  12621    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sooren 
Alexander  Skender,  to  the  Conunltlee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY  of   New   York: 
H.  R.  12C22    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Miklos  Kornel   Berenkey;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  R.  12623.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Adela 
A.  Nones;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MACHROWICZ  : 
H  R   12624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palmer- 
Bee  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOUANO: 
H  R    12625    A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Stnv- 
roula  Stavropoulos,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  OPTERTAO 
H  R    12626    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   David 
Chu;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  8.\UND: 
H  R  12627.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantina  G.  Olanlbas;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petiUons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

6:i5  By  the  J^PF.AKER-  Petltkn  of  R  P. 
McGarlty  and  others,  Benton  Hart>or,  Mich., 


requesting  passage  of  House  bills  1008.  4523, 
4677,  and  5974.  pertaining  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

636    Also,    petition    of    the    county    clerk, 
Walluku,  Maul,  T.  H.,  relative  to  endorsing 


the  stand  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  and  urging  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  wni  prohibit  and  make 
Illegal  the  distribution  through  the  United 
States  mall  of  all  obscene  literature  and  pic- 
tures;   to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 


EXTCNSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  William  F.  Knowland 
Before  American  Feed  Growers  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or    C.M1I()RNI\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1958 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
tlie  CoNCRrssioNAL  Record  an  address 
wliich  I  delivered  at  the  American  Feed 
Growers  Associalion  conference  lunch- 
eon in  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  20,  195a. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

-  Spftcu  or  UNnrn  .<?TATrs   S«-nat<->r  WniiAM 

F.     K.NOWLAND    Dei.IVEREO    AT    1  UK    AMLHILAN 

Feed    Growers    Association     CoNrERENCE 

Luncheon,  Chicago,  111.,  May  20,  19j8 

This  Is  not  the  year  for  men  of  little 
faith  to  dominate  our  thinking  or  our 
actions. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  months  ago  that 
men  of  little  faith  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  false  notion  tliat  the  podlcFs  men  in 
the  Kremlin  had  an  economic,  a  political 
and  a  military  ascendancy  over  the  United 
States  because  they  had  sputnik  and  mut- 
nlk  In  the  air  and  we  had  none. 

In  November  of  l.ist  year  I  stated  In  my 
home  State  of  California: 

"This  Is  no  time  for  either  defeatism  or 
complacency.  It  Is  no  time  to  sell  America 
short." 

In  the  Intervening  months  our  Nation 
has  successfully  put  Into  orbit  Explorer  I. 
Vanguard  II,  and  Explorer  III. 

It  IB,  of  course,  always  dancerous  lo  iin- 
derestimate  the  opposition.  It  can  also  be 
fatal  to  overestimate  It. 

We  mtii.t  not  take  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  or  our  fic-e  enterprise 
sjratem  for  gran  ted. 

Neither  l.ill  Into  the  catopory  of  some- 
thing that  can  be  locked  In  a  talc  deposit 
box  and  kept  forever  secure.  Each  genera- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  maintain  them  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  prcp.ircd  to  make 
lu  the  first  Instance. 

Other  nations  have  been  or  now  are 
larger  In  land  area.  In  population  and  in 
natural  resources.  Yet  they  have  not  been 
able  to  give  to  their  people  the  freedt)m  and 
the  standard  of  living  Americans  have 
enjoyed. 

As  Important  as  Is  th^?  productive  capacity 
of  our  Nation  and  Its  military  sirengtn, 
these  are  not  the  factors  which  alone  could 
preserve  our  freedom  or  enable  us  to  main- 
tain a  Free  World  of  free  men.  Tlie  Inner 
strength  of  America  bus  not  been  Its  great 
cities,  ita  huge  Indus-.rlal  plants,  lu  ex- 
tended transportation  lystems  or  Its  variety 
of  natural  resoiuces  at<  important  as  these 
are. 


The  factors  which  made  America  an  In- 
spiration to  the  rest  of  the  world  grew  out 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
spiritual  values  which  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  recognized  and  by  which  they  were 
guided. 

We  have  recognized  that  there  Is  a  higher 
moral  law  to  wliich  go-. ernmients  are  also 
accountable.  We  have  humbly  acknowl- 
edged the  divine  Inspiration  which  has 
made  and  preserved   us  as  a  nation. 

America  is  still  the  authentic  revolution. 
The  flame  of  freedom  wnich  was  struck  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  still  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  enslaved  behind  the  lion  Cur- 
tain. 

Cut  It  Is  also  an  ageless  les.son  that  no 
outsiders  can  win  lnd.?nendence  for  a  peo- 
ple. They  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
In  blood  and  resources  to  gain  their  our 
freedom. 

We  do  recognize,  however,  that  when  free- 
dom is  destroyed  anywhere  a  bit  of  free- 
dom is  destroyed  everywhere. 

We  have  read  of  and  been  Insolred  by 
the  action  of  Ceorce  Warhingtcn  in  kneel- 
ing In  prayer  during  the  dark  days  of  Val- 
ley Forge  and  of  Lincoln  seeking  divine 
guidance  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
\Vn  r.  _  i 

The  priceless  ln<»red'.ent  for  our  people 
h.-^s  been  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment which  guarantees  our  religious,  per- 
sonal, and  economic  freedom. 

In  my  Judf^ment  we  do  a  disservice  to 
the  Nation  and  to  ourselves  when  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  bu.^lness  profits,  wage 
Increa.Tes,  and  other  benefits  depend  upon 
Incre.ises   In   productivity. 

Our  objective  always  sl-ould  be  to  Increase 
and  put  more  of  our  productivity  within  the 
reach  of  more  of  our  peop'.e.  It  should  also 
be  to  leave  sufficient  Incentive  and  re- 
sources, after  taxes,  for  the  people  to  exer- 
cise their  freedom  of  choice  in  the  market 
plnce. 

B'g  government  with  conf..=ra*ory  taxes 
can  dp.irive  them  of  th.nt  incentive. 

Bis  Industry  and  biR  iTbor  with  monop- 
olistic F>ower  cnn  also  deprive  them  of  that 
freedom  of  choice. 

No  group  In  Industry  or  In  labor  hss 
the  rif;ht  to  strangle  the  economic  life  of 
170    million    Americans. 

Tills  Is  too  much  power  for  responsible 
men  In  business  or  labor  to  want,  and  Is 
f.nr  too  much  for  lrrespon£;ible  ones  to  be 
allowed  to  have. 

Our  political  freedom  and  bill  of  rights 
Is  closely  related  to  our  economic  freedom. 
If  one  Is  destroyed  the  other  will  not  long 
endure. 

In  no  ether  political  or  economic  pystem 
do  the  people  have  a  greater  freedom  of 
ch.)ice. 

The  monopolistic  power  of  business  was 
checked  by  our  antitrust  statutes.  That  of 
the  labor  unions  In  recent  years  has  been 
unre.'^tralned.  The  power  of  the  labor  boss  . 
over  the  rank-and-file  member  has  In  many 
cases  become  tyrannical  and  unchecked. 

The  tragic  and  sordid  revelations  of  the 
Senate's  select  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas, 
With  ita  uncontested  evidence  of  widespread 


corruption,  arrogance,  and  abuses  In  the  op- 
erations of  the  unions  invest;gated  to  date. 
have.  In  my  judnrment.  not  only  shocked  the 
working  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  orcanized  unions  but  also  the 
American  people  throughout  the  Nation, 

The  American  worker  believes  in  our  con- 
stitutional guifrantles  for  our  citizens.  Why 
then  does  he  tolerate  the  dictatorship  and 
corruption   in   some   of  his   unions. 

The  only  reason.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  tools  to  cleau 
house. 

How  bad  has  corruption  become?  Let  me 
quote  from  two  well-known  Americans.  On 
Sunday,  December  8.  1957,  In  New  York, 
Francis  Cardinal  t-pelln.an  said : 

"Daily  we  learn  the  sordid  details  of  cor- 
ruption and  Violence  featured  by  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television.  The  close  association 
of  some  union  leaders  with  known  criminals, 
the  creation  of  dummy  locals,  the  rigging  of 
elections,  extortion,  acid  throwing,  graft. 
and  the  misuse  of  union  funds — these 
blatant  violations  of  the  trust  of  their  fellow 
workers  make  all  of  us  who  are  friends  of 
labor  feel  shame  and  Ir.dignation. 

'But  we  must  do  more  than  be  shocked 
or  feel  morally  agcrevied.  We  must  act.  and, 
while  there  Is  still  time,  remove  from  power 
unscrupulous  leaders  and  their  underworld 
hirelings." 

Senator  John  L  McClell.an  stated  the  sit- 
uation as  he  found  it  in  the  following  words: 

"We  have  had  ample  evidence  in  our  hear- 
ines  of  Intimidation  and  victimizing  of  rank- 
and-file  members  by  hoodlum  control  of  some 
of  the  unions.  The  hearings  have  al?o  re- 
vealed raids  and  plundering  of  union  treas- 
uries, violence  against  workers  themselves, 
as  well  as  Instances  of  violence  against  man- 
agement. The  continuation  of  otir  work  will, 
we  are  confident,  result  In  legislation  cf 
benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  17,385.000 
working  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
members  of  unions." 

The  Interim  report  of  the  Select  Comm.lt- 
t^e  on  Imnroper  Activities  in  the  Labor- 
Management  Field  stated: 

"As  an  overall  finding  from  the  testimony 
produced  at  our  hearings,  the  committee 
has  uncovered  the  shocking  fact  that  union 
ftinds  in  excess  of  $10  million  were  either 
stolen,  embezzled,  or  mlsiised  by  union  of- 
ficials over  a  period  of  15  years,  for  their 
own  financial  gain  or  the  gain  of  their 
friends  and  associates." 

I    believe    In    and    unqualifiedly    support: 

1.  The  right  every  American  worker  to 
Join  a  union. 

2.  The  right  of  collective  bargaining. 
These  rights  are  now  and  will  continue  to 

be   protected   by   law. 

The  right  of  every  union  member  to  have 
a  free  voice  In  the  administration  and  ac- 
tivities cf  his  or  her  vinlon  Is  a  vital  civil 
right  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  the  union 
does  not  act  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
membership,  the  Individual  should  be  able 
to  express  his  dissent  without  fear  of  co- 
ercion of  retaliation, 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  support  similar  legislation  In  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  guarantee  democratic  con- 
trol by  union  members  over  the  officers  and 
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activities   of   their   respective   unions.    This 
legUlatlon   does    the   following: 

1.  Guarantees  the  election  of  union  olB- 
clals  by  secret  ballot  and  assures  that  the 
ballots  cast  are  those  that  are  counted. 

2.  Provides  for  the  recall  of  union  oflQclals 
v.ho  misuse  tlielr  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

3.  Prevents  conspiracies  between  manage- 
ment and  union  officials  tliat  work  against 
tne   welfore  of  union  members. 

4.  Protects  union  members'  welfare  and 
pension  programs. 

5.  Rcqviires  that  where  unions  are  per- 
mitted, \uider  law.  to  represent  all  employees 
in  an  Industry  or  plant,  all  employees  must 
be  admitted  Into  the  union  If  they  should 
desire  union  membership. 

6.  Provides  that  union  members  shall  have 
a  voice  In  the  conditions,  terms,  and  dura- 
tion of  strikes. 

7.  Prevents  arbitrary  control  over  local 
unions  by  trustees  appointed  by  national  or 
International  unions. 

8.  Provides  for  regulation  by  union  mem- 
bers of  the  actions  of  their  unions  on  ques- 
tions of  excessive  union  fees,  or  assess- 
ments. 

It  is  necessary,  I  believe,  to  raise  the  Issue 
of  a  worker's  bill  of  rights  at  this  time  In 
our  Nation's  history.  It  Is  important  to  tlie 
worker  and  to  the  pviblic. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  I  have  great 
faith  In  the  ability  of  the  citizens  ol  this 
Nation  to  Independently  see  the  diflcrence 
between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  stake  which  170  million  Americans 
have  In  democratically  conducted  unions  Is 
a  large  one. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  Ameri- 
cans also  have  a  vital  Interest  In  American 
agriculture  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
farm  facts  are  pertinent: 

Income  per  person  on  farms  last  year  was 
highest  on  record — up  2  percent  over  1951, 
the  previous  high  year. 

Farm  assets  are  an  alltime  high — $188 
billion  as  of  January    1,    1958. 

Farmers  have  less  than  $11  In  debts  for 
each  $100  of  assets.  In  1940,  the  ratio  was 
$19   for  each   $100. 

Owner  equities  rose  7  percent  during  1957 
to  a  peak  of  $168.4  billion. 

Farm  ownership  is  also  at  a  record  high. 
Only  1  In  3  farms  has  a  mortgage. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  lot  of  carping 
criticism  of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  for  me  I  have  respect  and  high  regard 
for  the  ability,  courage,  and  Integrity  of 
Ezra  Benson. 

As  a  Callfornlan,  I  have  an  added  Interest 
In  agrlciilture  and  its  future.  We  are  now 
the  leading  agricultural  State  In  the  Union. 
Our  farmers  produce  nearly  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's almonds,  dried  Ars,  olives,  and  arti- 
chokes. California  contributes  to  tlie  coun- 
try's market  basket  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  apricots,  dates,  grapes,  lemons,  plums, 
dried  prunes,  walnuts,  and  brussel  sprouts. 
California's  cash  farm  Income — $2,800 
000,000  last  year — leads  the  Nation.  In  1 
year  it  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  In  the  Golden  State. 

We  rank  first  In  the  production  of  36 
products  ranging  from  alfalfa  to  turkeys. 
We  slaughter  more  than  2''^  million  head  of 
cattle  annually — more  than  any  other  State 
In  the  Union.  Each  year,  more  than  1  mil- 
lion miles  of  food  labels  are  printed  for  the 
cans  that  hold  the  products  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer. 

Yes,  we  have  a  great  Interest  In  aprlc\il- 
ture  today  and  tlie  developments  that  are 
In  the  offlng.  New  horizons  are  always 
looming  up  ahead. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  referred  to  farm- 
ing as  a  basic  lndu.stry.  It  Is  basic  In  the 
sens©  that  over  half  of  all  the  raw  materials 
consumed  In  the  United  States,  Including 
Industrial  consumption,  come  froia  the 
farm. 


But  the  significant  fact  about  f^lculture 
today  1b  that  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  sep- 
arate farming  In  the  pure  sense  fn  m  the 
great  complex  of  Industries  which  has 
sprung  up  about  It. 

Tills  relationship  works  two  ways. 
First,  there  are  the  vast  food  procoFslng 
and  marketing  establithments,  the  great 
meatpacking  houses  and  other  businesses 
which  are  essential  links  between  the  farm 
anU  the  dinner  table. 

Second,  there  Is  a  huge  bloc  of  Indus- 
tries which  came  Into  being  purely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  man  on  the  land.  These 
Include  the  fertilizer  Indu.stry,  the  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  and  even  the  auto 
makers,  for  farmers  are  heavy  purchasers 
of  trucks.  Also  la  this  group  Is  the  vital 
feed  Industry. 

This  country  has  never  been  faced  with 
f.^mlne.  Perhaps  that  Is  tlie  reason  why 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  B?;rIcuUure  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  public. 
United  Stateu  farmers  always  h.ive  pro- 
duced In  sufflclent  q'.inntltlcs  to  keep  our 
growing  population  well  fed. 

We  have  acknowledged  only  casually  that 
unless  FClentlflc  propre.'s  Is  stepped  up  our 
food  producers  might  one  day  be  unable  to 
grow  enough  f<ir  all. 

When  yuu  attempt  to  predict  the  future 
you  deal  in  tricky  stuff.  Before  World  War 
II.  for  example,  some  experts  estimated 
that  the  United  States  population  would 
level  off  at  around  105  million  after  1975. 
Tills  figure  W.19  exceeded  in  1955  and  the 
estimate  for  1975  has  now  been  increased 
to  225  million. 

There  are  rlks  In  making  any  kind  of 
forecast.  But  It  seems  reasonable  to  esti- 
mate that  in  order  to  feed  that  many  addi- 
tional mouths  we  will  have  to  Increare  the 
present  rate  of  production  by  a  least 
one-third. 

If  I  were  to  choo.^e  one  phrase  to  describe 
modern  agricultural  progress.  I  would  pick 
the  agrl-dynamlcs  a^e.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  record,  you  will  see  why  It  fits  so  well. 
In  1956.  pro<iuction  of  all  crops  In  this 
country  wfis  about  50  percent  above  that 
of  25  years  earlier.  The  dirt  farmer  of 
today  produces  enough  for  21  persons.  In 
1940,  he  grew  enough  for  somewhat  less 
than  11  persons. 

This  production  miracle  stems  from  ad- 
vancement on  many  fronts. 

The  resvilts  reflect  tremendous  increases  In 
the  mechanization  of  farms,  in  rural  electri- 
flcallon  and  In  marketing  meihods. 

They  al.so  reflect  advances  In  the  breeding 
of  livestock  and  poultry.  Improved  control  of 
Insect  and  plant  pests  and  development  of 
better  seeds  ;.iid  Improved  varieties  of  crops. 
Tlie  feed  Industry  has  been  quick  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  scientific  revolution 
In  agriculture  over  tlie  past  50  years  In- 
deed. It  has  served  as  a  bridge  between  scien- 
tific advance  and  the  men  In  the  fecdlot  and 
the  poultry  house. 

In  this  sort  of  progress  the  consumer  has 
as  much  at  stake  as  the  fanner.  It  Is  de- 
velopments of  this  kind  that  help  to  keep 
production  costs  in  line. 

Pew.  If  any.  of  us  expect  the  forward  siirge 
In  agriculture  to  slow  down.  Thirty  years 
ago  wo  knew  little  or  nothing  about  improved 
fertilizers,  antibiotics,  better  feeds,  seeds,  and 
breed.i.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
puts  It: 

"Today  the  laboratory  is  as  murh  a  part  of 
American  agriculture  as  the  barnyard." 

Every  time  the  sun  rises  we  have  an  addi- 
tional 7,000  mouths  to  feed.  Very  soon  It  Is 
expected  that  each  farmer  will  produce 
enough  for  25  persons  Instead  of  21.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  scientific  progress  will 
stop  there. 

You  all  know  that  for  many  years  fewer 
and  fewer  people  have  been  needed  on  our 
farms  to  meet  our  constantly  growing  de- 
mands for  food. 


Today  the  farm  population  la  only  20  mil- 
lion— less  than  12  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  In  1940  we 
needed  30  million  farmworkers,  more  than 
23  percent  of  the  population  at  that  time,  to 
kcfp  us  well  fed. 

Some  View  thU  as  an  Indication  that  th« 
80-c.\llcd  family  farm  ij  on  the  way  out. 

Actually,  our  family  farms  have  been  de- 
veloping into  iTrger,  more  economical  units. 
About  96  percent  of  all  farms  and  ranches 
are  still  family  affairs.  Tills  Is  about  the 
same  ratio  as  existed   30  years  ago. 

It  Is  perfectly  sound  to  speculate  that 
pcientlflc  progress  to  date  has  merely  laid  a 
firm  base  upon  which  the  family  farmer  may 
build  toward  greater  security  In  the  future. 

But  the  farmer  himself  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  research  which  will  a5sure  his 
fulure  pro;jres8.  Historically,  this  has  been 
done  by  the  land  gr.int  colleges  and  the  Fid- 
eral  Government,  and  now  much  Is  being 
done  by  private  lndu,i.trlea  associated  with 
acrrlculture. 

Tlie  three-wny  partnership  should  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened.  The  ouTlook  U 
that  Industry  most  likely  will — and  Indeed  It 
should — arsumo  an  increasingly  Impiortant 
role  in  research. 

Now  acreages  that  can  be  drained  or  Irri- 
gated are  relatively  small  when  compared 
with  present  productive  areas  Our  cities, 
towns  and  Indu'itrles  are  expanding  outward 
and  eliminating  many  farms,  orchards  and 
ranches.  For  our  future  needs  our  research- 
ers must  find  new  ways  to  Improve  produc- 
tion per  acre  and  per  animal  unit. 

This  la  an  area  In  which  the  feed  Industry 
Is  particularly  well  versed.  Just  one  Illus- 
tration: As  late  as  1947  It  took  an  average 
of  more  ilian  4  pounds  of  feed  to  put  a 
pound  of  gain  on  a  broiler  chicken.  Last 
year  the  average  was  down  to  a  little  more 
than  3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 
I  am  told  that  prospects  are  good  for  reduc- 
ing the  average  to  a  pound  of  gain  on  2 
pounds  of  feed  in  the  near  fu'. ure.  In  fact, 
many  r^f  the  better  producers  already  are 
doing  Just  that. 

Similarly  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
the  production  of  hogs,  sheep  and  other 
livestock  and  In  boosting  output  of  milk  and 
e^gs.  Work  with  beef  cattle  and  sheep  now 
promises  advances  commensurate  with  lhc«e 
In  other  lines.  In  every  instance,  animals 
are  being  made  to  put  on  more  weight  on 
less  feed.  All  species  now  reach  market 
weights  In  much  shorter  periods  of  time  than 
they  once  did. 

rtill.  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  more 
agricultural  research  lies  right  In  this  area. 
There  must  be  a  continuing  drive  to  keep 
production   costs   under   control. 

Industry  as  a  whole  U  fully  alert  to  the 
fruits  of  research.  The  fact  is.  it  h.as  no 
choice  except  to  climb  on  the  research  band- 
wagon. Our  economic  history  clearly  shows 
that  companies  or  Industries  which  do  nut 
f(xster  a  vigorous  re.search  program  sooner  or 
later  expires  or  declines  to  a  place  of  minor 
importance. 

There  remain  vast  fields  ripe  for  explora- 
tion. 

Intriguing  opportunities  challenge  those 
who  would  find  new  uses  for  food  and  fiber 
crops,  new  ways  to  Improve  distribution  and 
m.Trketlng  of  agricultural  commodltiea. 

Research  must  tailor  foods  to  consumer 
tastes.  It  Is  as  sure  as  night  follows  day 
that  consumers  will  dictate  more  and  more 
the  kinds  of  fcxid  which  reach  the  market 
and  the  form  In  which  they  are  marketed. 

Why  cannot  all  of  agriculture  cooperate  In 
giving  the  man  in  the  street  a  complete  con- 
cept  of   the  industry  and   Its  problems? 

Organized  labor  and  consumers  as  a  whole 
mu.'?t  be  shown  that  they,  as  well  afl  the 
farmer,  have  a  vital  Inf^rest  In  maintaining  a 
sound  base  under  agriculture.  Thev  spend 
25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  food,  much 
more  than  for  any  other  family  necctslty. 
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Consumers  must  be  made  aware  that 
farmers  have  been  dcing  a  good  Job.  In  10 
years  prices  of  foods  have  gone  up  a  little 
more  tlian  10  percent.  What  alxnit  rents? 
Tlie  tenant  j)ayR  47  percent  more  today  than 
he  did  in  1947.  Wliat  about  transporta- 
tion? The  cost  Is  up  42  percent  compared 
v.-lih  10  years  ago.  V/hat  alx>ut  fuel?  Tlie 
cost  has  risen  47  percent  since   1947. 

Food  is  still  one  of  the  t>etter  buys.  Why 
Is  It  a  better  buy?  In  large  mejisure  be- 
cause Bcientiflc  progress  has  helped  Uie 
farmer  to  keep  his  pr  )ductlon  costs  in  line. 
But  asrlculturo's  role  In  keeplJig  the 
country  well  fed  at  reasonable  prices  Is  far 
from  being  the  whole  .story  of  the  Industry's 
contribution  to  the  total  economy.  More 
and  more,  farm  c«>mmndltle8  are  supplying 
tlie  raw  materials  for  finished  items  on  the 
consumer  want  list.  These  include  plastics, 
chemicals,  new  fabrics    and  so  on. 

Ultimately,  ^lie  natural  oils,  minerals,  and 
other  resources  from  which  many  of  these 
prtxlucts  nave  been  niade  in  the  past  will 
bo  depleted  But  so  long  as  the  land  is 
properly  cared  for.  It  will  go  on  producing 
crops  year  after  year  Agriculture,  there- 
fore, «ill  assume  much  greater  Importance 
in  the  future  as  a  supplier  of  raw  muteriala 
to  other  Industrie.^. 

This  brings  up  anofier  point.  Few  of  us 
have  taken  time  to  con.ilder  the  sweeping 
changes  in  production  patterns  which  are 
altering  the  whole  complexion  of  agriculture 
in  this  country. 

The  Corn  Belt  Is  expanding  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  South  Livestock  production  is 
now  so  dispersed  that  both  the  South  and 
tlie  Far  West  are  important  factors  in  the 
beef  Industry. 

How  about  cotton?  California  last  year 
produced  75,000  bales  more  on  716,000  acres 
than  did  Georgia.  S<  uth  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  combined  on 
1.908,000  acres. 

Irrigation  helped  to  make  the  difference, 
but  efficient  and  progressive  production 
plans   were   an   Important   Influence,   too. 

Simultaneously,  sweeping  srxrlal  changes 
have  been  taking  place.  Rural  lire  today 
has  been  accurately  described  as  city  life 
Widespread. 

Farm  people  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
attaining  many  of  the  facilities,  comforts 
and  conveniences  that  city  dwellers  long 
have  taken  for  grantei.  Tliey  spend  many 
billions  each  year  lor  consumer  g<xxls. 
Agriculture  la  a  greut  stimulus  to  other 
industries. 

It  brings  you  up  short  to  realize  that  10 
million  full-time  Jobs  are  provided  Just  in 
the  the  marketing  piiases  of  agricultural 
products.  Another  6  million  persons  are 
employed  In  plants  which  make  materials 
and  supplies  for  farmers'  use. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  agricultural  producers 
spend  tl2  to  $13  billion  each  year  for  pro- 
duction goods  and  services,  and  that  does 
not  count  consumer  Items. 

The^e  facts  make  the  point  that  agricul- 
ture, in  Its  broadest  sense,  is  big  business. 
It  is  larger  by  far  than  any  other  comparable 
InduFtry.  As  of  last  January  1,  farm  assets 
alone  were  at  an  alltime  high  of  $188  billion. 
W'lth  America's  traditional  respect  for  big- 
ness per  se.  it  Is  unthinkable  that  we  can 
any  longer  deny  an  Industry  of  this  size  the 
recognition  It  deserves. 

A-jrlculture  must,  and  will,  attain  co- 
ec.ual  status  In  our  economic  structure.  In- 
dustries associated  with  the  a.'^ricultural 
complex  must  assume  a  full  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility in  bringing  this  about. 

This  means  that  concrete  action  must  be 
taken  in  at  least  four  directions: 

1.  To  find  the  best  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  surpluses — through  Improved 
nutritional  standards,  to  develop  new  Indus- 
trial uses  for  products,  and  to  lully  exploit 
modern  marketing  methods. 


2.  To  tell  agriculture's  ftory  so  that  con- 
sumers recognize  the  broad  area  of  common 
interest. 

3  To  recruit  an  adequate  supply  of  youn"; 
brainpower  capable  of  Btafflng  the  infinite 
and  expanding  variety  of  Jobs  throughout 
agriculture. 

4  To  foster  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
research,  both  basic  and  applied,  which  will 
give  agriculture  the  tools  it  needs  to  keep 
the  country  well   fed  at  reasonable  cott. 

Future  careers  In  agricultural  research  will 
be  particularly  rewarding.  One  reason  why 
this  is  fo  is  that  agriculture  Is  the  one  major 
field,  other  than  medicine,  where  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  work  almost  exclusively  with  living 
things — to  improve  upon  nature. 

Atomic  radiation  already  is  being  applied 
in  fundamental  research  with  plants  and 
animals.  It  can  provide  us  with  new  and 
better  Information  on  such  subjects  as  how 
and  when  to  apply  fertilizer,  or  how  to  fur- 
ther Improve  livestock  and  poultry  nu- 
trition. 

The  business  end  of  agriculture  must 
come  alive  to  the  Intriguing  opportunities 
for  Improving  the  preservation  and  market- 
ing of   fCKXlS. 

For  example,  milk  Is  still  packaged  and 
delivered  to  the  door  In  much  the  same  way 
that  It  was  50  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  Improved  refrigeration  and 
transportation,  every  part  of  the  country 
now  enjoys  highly  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  year  around. 

But  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these 
fcHXis  are  still  lost  through  spoilage  between 
the  truck  farm  and  the  dinner  table. 

Tlie  cosmetics  Industry  long  ago  realized 
that  attractive  packaging  was  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  sales.  Agricultural  processors  have 
ni.-ide  a  start  toward  applying  these  sales 
aids  to  the  food  field,  but  the  opportuiu- 
t;es  are  still  almost  limitless. 

By  using  modern  merchandising  concepts, 
it  is  possible  to  tap  hitherto  unreachable 
markets  and  to  stimulate  Impulse  buying. 
In  m.iiiy  parts  of  the  country,  machines 
Installed  in  schools  and  Indu.strial  plants 
have  made  large  dents  in  local  milk  sur- 
pluses. 

Tlicse  examples  give  only  a  sketchy  hint 
of  the  broad  are:is  in  which  leaders  through- 
out agriculture  must  be  up  and  doing.  Leg- 
islative fiat  alone  will  never  solve  all  of 
Hgrlculture's  problems. 

Agriculture  has  become  big  and  diverse. 
The  component  parts  naturally  have  inter- 
ests of  tlielr  own,  but  they  also  have  some 
things  In  common.  Advance  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  Inuustry  as  a  whole  is  the  con- 
cern of  all. 

Again  I  say,  this  Is  no  time  to  sell  America 
short. 

We  have  great  problems  but  also  great 
opportunities. 

If  we  of  this  generation  only  use  the 
same  courage  and  commonsense  as  moti- 
vated the  men  who  sat  at  Philadelphia  and 
with  what  I  believe  was  divine  inspiration. 
gave  us  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  none  of  our  domestic  problems  we  can- 
not solve  and  there  is  no  foreign  foe  we  need 
ever  fear. 


Poland  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  E.  JEiNNER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  TTIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  21, 1958 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 


prepared  by  me  paying  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Poland  on  the  aiuiiversary  oi 
Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  givee  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my 
sympathy  with  the  captive  Polish  nation,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its 
famous  constitution  of  1791,  embodying,  like 
our  Constitution,  the  hopes  of  men  of  good 
will  that  the  world  was  moving  slowly  but 
certainly  in  the  direction  of  freedom  for  all 
nations. 

Little  did  the  people  of  that  dav  or  the  fol- 
lowing century  dream  that  the  20th  century 
would  give  birth  to  the  most  cruel  and 
shameful  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  memory  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  Ghen- 
ghls  Khan  has  come  down  through  the  ages, 
but  they  were  barbarians  seeking  to  lead 
their  hungry  people  from  lands  of  famine  to 
lands  of  plenty.  What  shall  we  say  of  our 
time  which  has  perverted  all  the  Intellectual, 
scientific,  economic,  and  political  achieve- 
ments of  the  centuries  to  making  tyranny 
both  horrible  arid  successful? 

Every  bit  of  knowledge  which  men  have 
gained  In  their  slow  upward  climb  from  bar- 
barism has  been  used  by  the  Soviet  rulers 
to  make  a  monstrous  engine  for  enslaving 
all  the  people  within  reach  of  their  armies, 
and  chilling  with  fear  and  dread  all  the 
people  within  reach  of  their  sleepless  propa- 
ganda. 

No  age  has  ever  been  confronted  with  a 
challenge  as  great  as  the  Communist  mar- 
riage of  savagery  with  technology  which  is 
dominant  for  the  moment  In  the  world  of 
today. 

We  shall  escape  from  the  fate  they  plan 
for  us,  but  we  shall  not  escape  unt:l  we 
have  grown  strong  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  use  all  the  economic  and  political  and 
technical  wisdom  of  our  day  to  bring  about  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  to  regenerate  the  world. 
The  Polish  nation  has  the  harsh  fate  of 
living  under  the  heel  of  Soviet  tyranny,  but 
all  the  decent  nations  of  the  world  are  as  one 
in  being  the  object  of  Soviet  conqueet  and 
the  fighters  for  a  new  and  greater  freedom. 
Poland  is  the  outer  frontier  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  But  it  Is  also  the  front  line  of  the 
fighters  for  freedom  who  must  press  upon 
and  Ultimately  destroy  the  Soviet  monster 
state. 


Tlie  Italian  Tiaticnal  Elections  on  May  25 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TITE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  21,  1958 

Mr.  S.A.NTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American,  like  myself,  whose  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  land  from  Italy,  is 
locking  forward  to  the  25th  of  May  with 
hope  and  expectation.  On  that  day  the 
citizens  of  Italy  will  vote  for  a  new  Par- 
liament. Our  hope  is  that  the  Italian 
nation  will  rally  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic parties  and  that  a  coalition  cr<n 
be  formed  to  continue  the  postwar  de- 
velopment of  Italian  democracy.  We  ex- 
pect that  this  will  happen  and  that  the 
new  Italy  will  continue  to  grow  as  a  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  democracy 
with  a  firm  commitment  to  cooperation 
in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a 
vast     expansion     of     Italian-American 
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friendship  and  of  the  mutual  concerns 
of  our  two  countries.  This  has  led  a 
great  many  Americans  with  no  Italian 
backgroimd  whatever  to  be  deeply  In- 
terested In  the  May  25  elections.  The 
reconstruction  of  Italy  after  World 
War  n  was  the  result  of  the  energy  and 
cournRB  of  the  Italian  people  and  of 
their  Oovernment.  but  Americans  can 
feel  proud  that  through  the  forei^n-nid 
provrnm  w«  w(«r«>  nblo  to  contribute  in 
a  Mmall  wny  to  th«  birth  r>f  th«  n^^w 
Itdly,  In  thw  yparn  from  104JI  to  lOfift, 
the  United  ^tatoN  oxlotidcd  moro  than 
llVg  billion  In  crconomio  aonlntanco  aluna 
to  Itftty, 

Our  coopflratlon  has  been  corUlnued  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oruanlzutlon 
where  we  are  allies  In  the  common  Htrus- 
Ble  to  prevent  Soviet  domination  of 
Western  Europe. 

American*  In  general  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  Italy  today  than  ever  before. 
Italian  motion  pictures  have  won  a  warm 
reception  in  the  United  States.  The 
books  of  Alberto  Moravia  are  on  our  best 
seller  lists.  Capezlo  shoes  and  Fontana 
dresses  set  the  fashions  for  >\merlcan 
women.  Even  the  men  are  wearing  Ital- 
ian-neck sport  shirts,  low-cut  shoes,  and 
silk  suits  from  Italy.  Italian  typewrit- 
ers, cars,  and  other  precision  equipment 
are  common  in  the  United  States.  And, 
of  course,  American  tourists  flock  to 
Italy  each  year  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. All  of  this  testifies  to  the  new 
burst  of  Italian  vitality  and  creative- 
ness  that  has  shot  up  in  the  last  decade. 
-  The  new  Italy  i.s  a  Innd  where  the  old 
sources  of  economic  dissension  are  being 
eradicated  and  where  political  and  per- 
sonal freedom  exist  once  again  after 
more  than  20  years  of  Fascist  dictator- 
ship. The  10-year  Vanoni  plan,  insti- 
tuted in  1955.  is  designed  to  tackle  the 
twin  problems  of  how  to  increa.se  the 
national  Income  and  how  to  decrease 
unemployment.  It  places  particular  em- 
phasis on  buildino;  up  the  economy  of 
southern  Italy.  Reforms  have  been  in- 
stituted providing  formerly  landless  farm 

workers  and  peasants  with  good  inexpen- 
sive farmland  which  they  can  pay  for 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  And  the 
per  capita  national  income  rose  from 
1296  to  $429  in  the  last  7  years. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  an 
Inspection  tcur  of  Italian  industries  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks  of  September  1957. 
In  the  short  space  of  2  weeks,  from  Sep- 
tember 14  to  September  30,  I  traveled 
far  and  fast  examininn;  factories,  inspect- 
ing plants,  talking  to  workers,  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  and  impressions.  I  vis- 
ited the  following  cities  of  Torino.  Mi- 
lano.  Lake  Como.  Vicenza.  Vcnezia, 
Rome.  Frascati.  Napoli.  Capri.  Palermo. 
Corleone.  Pisa,  and  Lardercllo.  as  weli 
as  many  other  small  towns  and  hamlets. 

In  passing  through  Italy.  I  did  not 
fail  to  note  the  artistic  beauty  of  Milan, 
the  romance  of  Venice  with  Its  canals 
and  gondolas,  the  lore  and  history  of 
ancient  Rome,  the  enchantment  of 
Naples  with  its  resorts  of  Capri  and 
Ischia,  a  teeming  city  without  comforts 
and  adequate  housing,  but  whose  ix-ople 
still  live  with  a  song  on  their  lips  and 
love  in  their  hearts.  I  did  not  overlook 
Palermo,    a   vibrant   city,    and    its   sur- 


rounding towns  whose  people  are  eager 
to  know  when  the  American  immigra- 
tion barriers  would  be  let  down.  I 
could  not  pass  by  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Vatican  City,  where  a  humble 
and  stately  figure  in  white  Instills  peace 
to  nil  who  are  fortunate  to  come  williin 
his  prcsrnco,  and  who,  dally,  rnco\iraKr«i 
nations  to  dlf«cntd  the  sword  to  follow 
thn  cross, 

I  wan  imirrcdflcd  mnlnly  by  the  fact 
tlmt  Italy  u  In  thn  niklst  of  rovululion; 
not  a  poltiicnl  rovoluii'm,  btil  an  in- 
dUAlMal      ritvutuium,    liuluAtiicn      aii« 

\HH)\U\t\H   Mtld    fKCtOt)««   liro   MpllMMlMM    Up 

<»v»rywhi»r«»,  I  expected  to  ttce  a  cMin- 
try  helt)l0M  and  groanltitf  atnldNt  ruin* 
of  dovaitlattoM  of  war,  but  I  found  very 
Utile  evidence  of  duotructlun  cuu»cd  by 
World  War  11,  I  found  a  i^eople  grate- 
ful  to  the  United  Stales  fur  paet  aid, 
and  a  country  seeking  trade  not  aid.  I 
found  a  country  and  a  people  asking  to 
be  treated  not  as  sick  otTHj)i  Ing.  but  as  a 
healthy  adult.  Communism  as  a  threat 
has  been  frustrated  In  a  large  measure 
by  the  Catholicism  of  the  native  people 
and  the  ambition  to  go  ahead  under 
democratic   principles. 

The  youth,  while  yearning  pa.'^sionate- 
ly  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  the 
land  of  opportunity,  are  practical. 
They  are  not  sitting  back  in  resignation, 
but  are  aggressively  determined  to 
march  forward  on  the  economic  front 
with  technical  skills. 

Few  countries  have  accomplished  so 
much  with  so  little  resources,  and  while 
wages  are  pitifully  low  compared  to  our 
standard,  they  have  been  increasing, 
and  there  exists  certain  .social  programs 
which  United  States  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment could  adopt  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, such  as,  dependency  allowances  to 
married  workers.  Italy  has  not  utilized, 
however,  the  full  potential  of  50  million 
people,  wlio  can  be  a  major  purchasing 
power  if  their  wages  wf>re  substantially 
increased  and  if  the  unemployment  of 
2  million  was  reduced.  However.  Italy 
throufih  its  L'lRI,  the  modern  Govern- 
ment organism,  partly  governmental  and 
partly  private,  together  with  strictly 
private  organizations,  is  making  a  la- 
borious attempt  to  raise  wages,  to  re- 
duce prices  by  destroying  monopolies 
and  to  create  employment. 

Italy  is  a  land  of  very  rich  and  very 
poor.  There  is  no  middle  cla.««s.  It  is  a 
land  of  workers  witli  inventive  skills 
and  determination  born  of  necessity. 
Italy  lack»  the  art  of  public  relations  in- 
sofar as  industry  is  concerned.  Too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  tourist  trade 
and  not  enougii  to  its  industrial  accom- 
plishments. 

Italy  has  emerged  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  last  war.  Its  industries  are 
booming.  American  aid  has  contributed 
immen.sely  to  Italy's  development  and 
the  people  are  appreciative  of  our  aid. 
but  Italy  lias  failed  to  publicize  her  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  produce  much 
from  little  and  her  technological  ad- 
vancement. What  the  people  from  Italy 
want  from  us  now  is  trade,  not  aid.  Its 
representatives  have  not  publicized  v,  ide- 
ly  its  economic  works  and  tremendous 
developments.  Our  industries  can  profit 
by  working  with  Italian  Industries.  I 
have  confidence  that  Italy,  with  its  na- 


tive Inventiveness  and  highly  technical 
skill,  will  overcome  its  obstacles  and  de- 
ficiencies in  resources  and  will  soon  take 
Its  proper  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Most  of  the  advances  which  Italy  has 
mado  In  t>ip  Innt  decade  will  be  at  ntake 
en  May  25  If  the  unerpectcd  should 
hnt)prn  and  the  Communist  I'arty  gains 
the  i>owrr  Mthrr  to  control  or  obnlrtirt 
th«'  oprrniimi'j  of  govcrnmrnt.  Italy 
Would  iriadtinlly  relrral  fr(;in  \U  j»rw  d"- 
moci'Hcy  and  lin  tn\-\u\\  |>(;liry  would 
coiiic  uiulci  thr  mriurncr  of  Nov  let  Muk» 
iilit.  On  Ihr  (Uiicr  hutul,  If  ttir  pi4ill«*  en 
tlm  rxiii-inti  light  »huuUl  uu'K-aoo  their 
Diri'ngih  IK)  markedly  an  to  lhtt>al«n  th« 
doiiiocrHtic  chMraclfT  of  the  cenler  eonll- 
Hon  of  pNrlie*,  we  utinll  nxMt  likely  wit- 
nrim  ihi>  decline  of  Italian  liit<'rnatlonal 
cooperation. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  origin,  I 
urge  my  friends  In  Italy  and  the  friends 
of  Italian  democracy  and  Atlantc  co- 
operation in  Italy  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic parties  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. TJie  new  Italy  must  not  falter 
and  the  hard  won  gains  of  the  Italian 
people  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Avantl 
Italia, 


Statebocd  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi'RE.'aENTATIVBa 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1958 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hou.>e  have  received  a  great 
many  letters  in  behalf  of  statehood  for 
Ala.'-ka.  It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to 
reply  to  each  one  in  detail. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Fair- 
banks and  have  pointed  out  what  seems 
to  me  to  bo  an  obvious  weakness  in  the 
pcndins  statehood  bill.  I  hope  that  It 
may  be  of  general  interest.  The  letter 
follows: 

CONCKCSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATTS, 

Hou^t.  or  Represe.-jtatives, 
Washington,  D   C  ,  Muy  19,  1S58. 
Mr   Alex  Miixxh. 

Democratic   National   Committee- 
man for  Alaska. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
Oeak  Mr.  Miller:  Let  me  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  ihf  I2lli  urging  my  support 
uf  the  pending  bill  for  Alaikiui  btatehood 
As  I  see  it.  we  n-ould  all  make  h  terrible 
mistake  to  pass  a  bill  which  does  not  carry 
out  the  sound  and  historically  proven  ptillcy 
of  the  United  Stutcs  in  regard  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  States.  The  Territory  of  Ala«ka 
Is  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  origi- 
nal Louisiana  Territory  which  was  purchased 
from  FYance  In  1803.  I  presume  that  the 
present  population  of  Alaska  is  about  com- 
parable to  the  then  population  of  Louisiana 
and  the  location  of  this  population  U  some- 
what comparable. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  was  centered  around  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  extreme  southeast  corner.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Alaska  is  located 
from  Fairbanks  southeast.  When  we  creiited 
the  State  of  Loul.ilana  we  cut  off  the  devel- 
oped portions  of  the  territory  and  admitted 
the  State  with  Its  present  boundaries.  It 
was  a  hundred  years  later  before  we  finished 
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giving  statehood  to  all  the  area  of  the  terri- 
tory, but  we  did  give  statehood  as  the  vari- 
ous areas  developed,  as  pop-.ilBilun  t>ecame 
large  enough  and  the  economy  strong 
enough  to  support  State  governments.  Okla- 
homa was  the  la^t  full  State  created  from 
the  Loulsinnn  TrrriU<ry.  and  It  was  nUn)ltled 
In  \9O0  bill  the  lout  jvirtlon  f  f  the  L'Kiinlnnn 
Trrriiory  wn<t  tli^  noflhenniern  portion  of 
Nfw  M<  xifo  whirh  wns  nrtmlttefl  In  1013  (of 
t'Mifde  the  New  MfHI'-o  territory  Uoii  hern 
»uhjrf  t  Ui  ir«fi«fer  hr  ib#  t/iiUrd  n^nti^n  I'l 
»»paln  nui\  iUfuip  bai  k  P/  th»  UiiHrd  h\  ite* 

f    f#"''.j/''"'*    "f*    w»    run    t'diy    frohdMy 
Jtidtlfy    ]nruKr   tunun,    t"rniof|(it|v     ihhn    we 

lull   M    WH«   M'lvl»(ihl*    lo  iranlu    \t>i    fiir*   HU" 

htit  If  we  were  to  ndmif  tuiiftv  i»>«  »i/miii. 
*sat  ritrntr  of  the  pretm.t  firritory  of 
AlM'kn  a*  a  Ninle  we  wouM  i>f  giving  kiittA- 
hoti<\  1. 1  mo»«  of  the  people  V/«  Would  not 
he  burrtftilrMi;  ih*  new  Mlnic  with  the  re- 
»ponMbill(y  of  huilUin;^  ro.idn,  mnlutjiinlng 
•choi^ls  courts,  etc  ,  over  surlj  a  VHitt  urea 
as  the  present  bill  c  >t;t<  mplatee  The  Htnte 
government  would  at  lea.'it  have  a  far  better 
chance  to  succeed  without  redcrnl  eubtldy. 
It  would  still  mean  an  area  Something  com- 
parable to  the  area  of  the  Slate  of  Texas  to 
be  supported  by  a  population  which  Is  less 
than  my  home  county.  That  of  Itself  Is  a 
tremendous  undertaking  but  It  holds  some 
prospect  of  success  To  burden  this  small 
population  with  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
mental farimics  over  an  area  one-third  rs 
large  as  the  entire  United  States,  seems  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  fantastic.  Obviously  U 
can  only  be  accomplished  thrrugh  tremen- 
dous Federal  governmental  subsidies,  and 
here  la  where  I  think  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  stake  in  this  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  Alaska. 

Is  It  not  absolutely  inevitable  that  within 
a  few  years  after  admission  that  the  new 
State,  if  It  Includes  the  entire  Territory,  will 
be  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  give  it 
special  treatment  In  the  way  of  aid  lor  Its 
State  Inftltutlons  and  obllgatlon.s?  How  else 
can  the  State  exist?  Once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  thl.*.  I  rs  a  practlrnl  Ifgl.s- 
lator.  know  that  we  will  Inevitably  be  forced 
to  extend  the  same  kind  of  aid  to  every  State 
In  the  Union  repitrdle.«s  of  need  My  people 
In  Texas  and  the  people  In  New  York  and  In 
California  are  not  going  to  long  remain  satis- 
fled  to  pay  taxes  to  support  courts,  schools. 
r<ind8.  etc  .  in  the  State  of  Alnska  and  not 
RPt    the    Eunie    kind    of    aid    In    the    States    oj 

Texas,  New  York,  and  Cf.ilfornla.  Tluis  \he 
admlsalon  of  Alaska,  at  least  on  the  prand 
Bcale  contemyilated  by  the  pendlrg  bill  must 
Diean  a  further  breakdjwn  of  our  present 
Ideas  of  the  division  of  State  and  Federal 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand.  If  \i,e 
would  but  follow  the  hl.«t<>rlcally  proven 
formula  of  admitting  new  Sintes  we  could 
avoid  at  leo^t   a  large  part  of  these  dangers 

Nor  have  I  been  able  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  many  of  the  present  proponents 
of  this  bill.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
now  favor  the  admission  of  Alaska  with  the 
gift  of  eighty-odd  million  acres  of  land  to 
the  new  State,  bitterly  criticized  the  quit- 
claiming of  tlTlc  by  the  United  States  of  the 
tldelands  to  the  existing  States,  even  though 
for  generations  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  States  held  the  title  and  the  recognition 
of  State  title  was  only  a  part  of  the  settle- 
ment Of  a  good  faith  dispute. 

I  And  myself  completely  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  those  who  feel  that  It 
Is  "robbing  the  schoolchildren  of  America" 
to  let  Texas.  C.Ulfornla.  and  Florida  retain 
their  coastal  lands,  but  who  seem  to  now 
stand  ready  to  support  the  gift  of  a  far  larger 
acreage  of  equal  potential  mineral  value,  to 
the  proposed  State  of  Alaska.  Apparently 
they  must  have  been  actuated  by  srime  venom 
BRalnst  the  existing  States,  or  thry  must 
have  suddenly  lost  their  interest  In  "pro- 
tecting the  schoolchildren." 


Personally.  I  see  no  objection  to  giving  new 
States  substantial  areas  of  public  lands  as 
they  are  created,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
equity  requires  that  we  should  use  a  formula 
which  Is,  at  least,  somewhat  In  keeping  with 
that  which  was  used  In  giving  lands  to  the 
Slates  that  prcsenily  make  up  the  western 
part  of  tlie  United  States  These  put/He  lands 
111  the  present  Territory  of  AIi»kn  were  jnr- 
rhnfed  by  the  United  «tate«  r.f  Amprlm, 
Till  V    lit"    ii'it    )),»■    pr'ip»<rtv    t<t    wr-'V    oth«>r 

ro,.Mli;  'V  )•«•  Yi,i'  ltl^  ptjhilr  liifirt*  In  the 
)l  f'o)  .file*  nun  Id  th*  U-i'UU\\i  of  Ipxtt* 
lUt>y  tite  \finmpii\'f  1»i«  p)oi»M(v  o(  it,n  {U}\^H(\ 
t.f.it.,  of  AMirri««  Any  ki»">i  or  irin  of  ttietn 
I  r.'t.i  )a  n  M^.'.i'l'o  xifi  1.1  frHlttli.)/  |/ii)/li/ 
I  I.  |»*ity  hod  |(  If  not  frt'./le  Id  the  k*-'  i  ii-n.ri.i 
It  Hi.y  vind  of  U)k|'0'iii  min  jt  li.ifi-i.tn 
hmiiih  «lrho»t  hcyoi,d  belief  itiMl  lh'tt<  who 
In  ilie  fiiiki  tiirove  tn  rriit/hiily  to  i  k"  ft.t 
title  to  til*  llUelitr.ilh  i<v  ,t>,  from  llitf  l-.iHies, 
who  rerluliily  in  good  li.ith  belK-vtu  ll.ry 
owned  It,  should  tiow  rinx*  forward  htid  ad- 
voruie  the  gmnilng  of  1  uTiloti  out  of  every 
4  to  the  new  BtHte  whereiu  we  only  gave 
New  M'--xlro,  Arlsfiiia,  and  similar  Slates  1 
section  out  of  eacn  lu  which  the  public  or 
Oovtrnment  owned. 

To  aay  the  least.  Alaska  has  already  made 
grc?t  progress  toward  aecurinp  the  specially 
favored  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  I  anticipate  will 
shortly  be  accorded  to  any  Strite  which  may 
Include  the  entire  area  of  the  present  Terri- 
tory. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  party  platform 
commitment  to  which  you  referred.  Of 
course,  the  Republican  platform  contained 
the  same  wjmmltment.  but  I  think  that 
these  commitments  created  an  obligation  on 
the  Congress  to  present  reasonable  legisla- 
tion for  the  orderly  and  proper  development 
of  this  vast  Territory— not  a  commitment  to 
support  any  legislation  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

I  stand  ready  to  try  to  help  work  out  such 
legislation,  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  sound  concept  of  American 
Kovernment  by  voting  for  the  admission  of 
the  present  Territory  of  Alaska  as  one  new 
State. 

Tlianklng  you.  I  am 
i'ours  sincerely. 

W.    R.    PoAGE. 

Conffresiinan. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRE-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.1958 

Mr.  MEHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  John  Fos- 
ter DiiUes.  Secretary  of  State,  delivered 
before  tlie  Atomic  Power  In'-titute  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Hampshire  Courcil  on 
World  Affairs,  New  Hampshire  Hall.  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire.  Durham. 
N.  H,.  Friday.  May  2.  1958,  at  8  p.  m., 
eastern  daylight  time. 

In  presenting  Secretarj-  Dulles  to  the 
New  Hampshire  audience,  I  said: 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles  needs 
no  introduction  to  any  audience  either  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  There  is  no  Amer- 
ican  In   public   life  today  who  has   a   clearer 


grasp  of  International  problems  or  who  haa 
displayed  a  greater  leadership  In  solving 
them  than  Secretary  of  State  John  Fofter 
Dullea.  In  international  conference  after 
conference,  he  has  countered  successfully 
Soviet  attempts  to  confuse,  to  disrup',  and 
to  dominate  the  world.  The  country  ha* 
tvery  reason  to  be  Justly  proud  of  the  many 
diplomatic  victories  hp  has  won  and  of  his 
leKd^rohlp  In  International  affairs  lii*  <i».pp 
Insight,  his  vi>.»on,  hi*  UedlchtKm  to  the 
prift*  ip)».*  for  wj)l<  h  th*  tinned  ^jia**-*  »(ttha» 
«'»m1»(»'  htm  lo  Ktv*  MP  li»rpif«wl  lfc«.'U(«)ilp  Ahd 
t'laleMnafteiilp  1m  Vhla  tiwuU>«a  liU4ilenf  uttO 
>p»t(^»  tirit, 

I  (u,uhl  If  a  a\tUnn  privllaae  atid  a  high 
t.'  tt4,r  u>  »>•  on  i..<.  (i.Mirorm  with  ih*  l»e«. 
»ei„ry  fhi*  uvunihK  All  nl  ua  aie  Kfnttful  to 
>''.!,  Mt  hit  fuiM),  tur  h/,i.ofini{  the  Mew 
Hufopfeiari)  Couiuil  on  World  Affwirt,  ih» 
Uuivtrfcliy  of  New  H:«mpfchire,  and  our  buie 
with  your  prei^nc*  ut  ihi*  bai.quM  tonlghl, 
L-Miiett  uiid  gcnil^mtn,  I  prfumi  to  you  the 
Honorable  John  Fo»ter  Dulles,  the  greate«t 
btc;ctary  of   Stale  In  our  time. 

The  address  follows : 

Tnere  is  nothing  mysterloiu  about  the 
goals  of  United  States  fore:gn  policy.  It 
scelis  to  defend  and  advance  the  Interest*  of 
the  United  States.  These  iuteresu  are  of 
several  kinds: 

( 1 )  There  Is  the  life  of  our  people  and 
the  physical  safely  of  our  homeland.  These 
would  be  endangered  by  war. 

(2)  There  U  the  well-being  of  our  econ- 
omy. This  would  be  gravely  impaired  if 
hostile  forces  dictated  the  pattern  of  world 
trade. 

(3)  There  Is  the  integrity  of  the  principles 
for  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  Our 
Nation  Is  more  than  population,  more  than 
real  estate.  Our  Nation  represents  ideals. 
These  ideals  are  an  integral  part  of  America, 
to  be  defended  aud  promoted  by  our  foreign 
policy. 

Now  let  m.e  comment  briefly  on  these  three 
aspects  of  otu-  foreign  policy. 

I.    PEACE 

We  defend  our  peopis  and  our  homeland 
against  armed  attack  by  having  the  power  to 
hit  back  hard  at  anyone  who  attacks  us  or 
ovir  allies.  This  causes  any  potential  aggres- 
sor to  pause,  for  he  knows  that  he  could 
not,    by    aggression,    gain   as   much    as   he 

wou'.d  stand  to  lose.  In  order  to  have  that 
assured,  capacity  to  strike  back,  we  need  co- 
operation With  other  countries. 

Potential  aggressors  need  to  be  put  on 
notice  that  they  cannot,  with  impunity,  pick 
\ip  nations  one  by  one.  leaving  the  United 
States  to  the  last,  when  even  we  will  be  rela- 
tively weak.  Accordingly,  we  have  made  col- 
lective defense  treaties  and  similar  arranrre- 
ments  with  nearly  50  other  countries.  The.?e 
con^mit  each  nation  to  help  the  other  In 
the  event  of  armed  attack. 

A  further  benefit  from  these  arrangements 
Is  that  under  them  the  burden  of  the  mili- 
tary effort  Is  shared.  For  example,  the 
ground  forces  of  the  cooperating  Free  World 
nations  amount  to  about  5.6  million  men. 
B\it  only  about  950.000  of  these  are  Amer- 
ican. 

Also  our  Str.itejic  Air  Command  Is  pfford- 
ed  well  dispersed  positions  arourd  the  world. 
This  dispersal  greatly  Increases  the  eflfective- 
iie.'-.s  of  the  deterrent. 

Cur  collective  security  arranermen's  are 
serviced  by  our  miitual-securSty  program. 
It  supplies  our  allies  with  a  certain  amount 
of  military  equipment.  In  a  few  cases  It 
helps  them  financially  to  maintain  military 
establishments  which  are  needed  but  which 
their  economics  are  too  poor  to  support 
without  some  outside  help.  And  we  pro- 
vide development  arsi^tance  to  certain  less 
developed  Free  World  countries.  We  do  that 
to  help  them  build  their  societies  on  the 
principles  c'  Ireedcm  and  to  escape  pressure 
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to  turn  to  the  Communist  bloc  with  the 
peril  of  liberty  which  that  Involves. 

The  Soviet  Union  tries  hard  to  disrupt 
ou.-  defensive  eff.irts.  It  portrays  the  United 
States  as  militaristic  and  our  collective  de- 
fense groupings  as  aggressive  military  blocs. 

Of  course,  as  you  and  I  know,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  among  the  least  militaristic 
of  any  people  In  the  world.  George  Wash- 
ington called  upon  us  to  maintain  what  he 
called  a  "respectable  defensive  posture."  By 
that  he  meant  a  military  posture  strong 
enough  so  that  others  would  respect  it. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  done  that. 
At  times  our  military  strength  has  been  so 
negligible  that  militaristic  deppots  treated 
\ia  as  a  cipher,  not  to  be  taken  Into  account 
In  their  aggressive  plan. 

We  are  trying  not  to  commit  that  favilt 
Bgrxln.  We  do  not  Intend  to  make  ourselves 
weak  merely  because  the  S  jvlet  imperialists 
urge    that    we   do   so   to    prove   our    Idealism. 

Our  collective  arrangements  are  defensive, 
as  specifically  authorized  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  These  groiiplni^s  are  more 
than  expedients.  They  Introduce  a  fre^h 
concept  Into  the  structure  of  world  order. 

Within  our  own  country  and  every  civi- 
lized country,  local  secvu-lty  Is  sought  on  a 
collective  basis.  We  unite  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral police  force,  a  central  fire  department, 
and  the  like. 

Now,  at  last,  within  the  Free  World,  we  are 
beginning  to  apply  that  enlightened  c(}llec- 
tive  concept.  In  that  way  weaker  nations 
can  be  made  secure  from  being  picked  up 
one  by  one.  In  that  way  a  strong  nation 
can  avoid  having  to  become  a  garrison  state, 
and  even  then,  being  encircled  and  strangled, 
as  a  result  of  the  smaller  nations  being 
picked  up  one  by  one.  On  a  collective  basis 
nations  get  maximum  security  at  minimum 
cost. 

No  doubt  our  people  would  not  hesitate  to 
provide  the  vast  funds  needed  for  our  soli- 
tary defense  and  our  youth.  If  necessary, 
would  give  a  greatly  Increased  measure  of 
their  time  to  military  service.  But  even  with 
that  maximum  effort  we  would  be  less  secure. 

Every  American  who  wants  to  see  his  coun- 
try safe  and  solvent  ought  to  get  out  and  ac- 
tively support  our  mutual-security  program, 
now  before  the  Congress. 

II.    ECONOMIC   WELFARB 

Our  foreign  policy  also  tries  to  assure  our 
people  a  prosperous  home  economy.  That  de- 
pends In  good  part  upon  foreign  trade.  Our 
exports  are  running  at  a  rate  approaching 
$20  billion  a  year.  Our  foreign  trade  employs 
about  4.5  million  people.  Our  imports  pro- 
vide many  Important  things  that  we  need 
and  could  not  readily,  or  at  all,  produce  here 
at  home.  Furthermore,  our  trade  relations 
help  to  keep  the  Free  World  together.  With- 
out ample  trade  with  the  United  States, 
many  countries  would  be  virtually  forced  to 
accept  absorption  into  the  Communist 
economic  bloc. 

The  major  expression  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  la  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  principle  of  the  act  waa  first 
adopted  in  1934  and  10  times  the  Congress 
has  acted  to  renew  It.  Under  it  our  trade 
has  fiourished.  In  1934  our  total  foreign 
trade — exports  and  Imports — amounted  to 
$3.7  billion.  Last  year  It  amounted  to  $32.4 
billion,  excluding  military  exports. 

The  latest  renewal  expires  next  month,  and 
further  extension  is  now  being  sought  from 
the  Congress.  Failure  to  extend  would  be  a 
major  disaster.  A  very  few  might  tempo- 
rarily benefit.  But  very  many,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  all,  would  suffer  gravely. 

Surely  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
early  1930's.  Then  our  high  tariff  and 
monetary  devaluation  policies  wreaked  havoc 
upon  International  trade  and  boosted  Into 
power.  In  Germany  and  Japan,  extreme  na- 
tionalists who  later  plunged  the  world  Into 
World  War  II. 


Every  American  who  want*  to  see  his 
coimtry  economically  soimd,  who  wants  al- 
lies, and  who  w»nt3  peace,  should  work  for 
the  extension  of  our  Keclprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

TIT,    IDEALS 

Let  me  speak  now  about  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  Ideals  of  America. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  men  of  re- 
llgiovis  faith.  They  believed  that  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  not  merely 
rhetoric  but  truth,  and  that  all  men  were 
In  fact  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rlt;hts.  They  believed  that  they 
had  a  mission  to  help  men  everywhere  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  God-given 
rights. 

Under  the  Impulsion  of  their  faith  and 
works,  there  developed  here  an  area  of  un- 
usual spiritual,  Inlellectual,  and  economic 
vigor.  It  became  known  as  the  Great  Amer- 
ican ExperliTient.  The  ideals  that  stimu- 
lated It  have  been  projected  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  mure  than  once  helped  to 
turn  back  the  tides  of  despotism. 

America  would  not  be  America  If  it  were 
stripped  of  such  Idealism. 

The  values  of  personal  liberty  are,  of 
course,  best  demonstrated  by  Individuals.  It 
Is  they  who  have  liberty  and  It  is  their  use 
of  liberty  that  can  make  it  a  dynamic  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  mlsvise  of  liberty 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  despots.  That  means 
that  Individuals  should  exercise  self-disci- 
pline and  self-sacrifice,  and  not  turn  liberty 
Into  license.  The  Individual  dcixjrlment  of 
free  Americans  Is  the  most  decisive  force,  for 
good  or  evil.  In  the  present  contest  with 
despotism. 

I  do  not  imply  that  Government  has  no 
part  to  play.  It  too.  can  find  ways  to  re- 
flect the  Ideals  of  the  i>eopie  whom  It  serves. 

Government  may  not  Interfere  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  That  Is 
contrary  to  accepted  International  law  and 
practice,  and  forbidden  by  many  of  our  treaty 
engagements. 

But  your  Government  can,  and  does,  make 
clear  to  all  the  world  what  are  the  Ideals 
for  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

We  can,  and  do,  refuse  through  our  Gov- 
ernment to  give  official  sanction  to  the  op- 
pression of  other  peoples  and  the  denial  to 
them  of  the  rights  by  which  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator. 

Your  Government  can,  and  does,  see  to 
it  that  captive  peoples  know  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  and  that  their  hopes  for  free- 
dom have  the  sanction  of  a  vast  mass  of 
world  opinion. 

IV.    WORLD  ORDER 

One  of  the  ways  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  our  people  Is  by  strengthen- 
ing the  fabric  of  world  order.  Peace  will 
never  be  secure  until  there  Is  an  adequate 
body  of  international  law  and  effective  means 
of  enforcing  that  law  and  means  of  changing 
that  law  as  needed  to  promote  Justice. 

The  United  Nations  was  a  great  aiep  for- 
ward. It  was  largely  a  United  States  Initia- 
tive. But  Its  Security  Council  Is  hobbled  by 
the  veto  power. 

President  Elsenhower  recently  proposed 
that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  exercife  greater  restraint 
In  the  use  of  the  veto  power.  The  Soviet 
Union  reacted  violently  against  that  pro- 
posal. Nevertheless,  we  shall  persist  In  seek- 
ing to  strengthen   the  United  Nations. 

We  seek,  under  Us  auspices,  a  rule  of  law 
for  such  newly  developing  areas  as  Antarctica 
and  outer  space.  A  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence has  Just  been  concluded  at  Geneva  as 
an  effort  to  create  and  modernize  Interna- 
tional law.  The  86  nations  attending  reached 
agreement  on  lmix)rtant  segments  of  that 
law.     We  are  making  progress  in  this  field. 

still  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  found 
the  way  to  guarantee  law  and  order.  Tliat 
Is  why  we  have  to  maintain  the  system  of 


regional  collective  defense  arrnngemenU  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  the  charter 
authorizes.  It  Is  o\ir  ardent  hope,  however, 
that  the  United  Nations  can  more  and  more 
be  the  framework  within  which  all  may  find 
Justice  and  peace. 

V     AGRKFMFNTS  WrTH  THE  V    9    S    H. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  la  an  Immediate 
prot)Iem  that  concerns  us  greatly:  Can  we 
reach  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment which  would  mitigate  the  sharpness  of 
our  conflict  and  reduce  the  danger  of  fric- 
tion which  could  fl.ire  Into  war? 

I  can  assure  you  that  that  Is  constantly 
In  our  minds.  There  are,  however,  great 
difficulties. 

For  one  thing,  the  Comrnunlsts  do  not  look 
upon  agreements  as  we  do.  We  consider  ovir- 
selves  bound  to  live  up  to  our  agreements. 
This  Is  Important,  because  nations,  unlike 
Individuals,  are  under  no  superior  force  that 
compels  them  to  live  up  to  their  promises. 

But  the  Communists  feel  no  obllgatlun  to 
perform  their  agreements.  They  have  broken 
one  agreement  after  another,  confirming 
what  Lenin  said  that,  to  the  Communists, 
"promises  are  like  pie  crusts,  made  to  be 
broken." 

It  would  obviously  be  reckless  for  the  Free 
World  to  weaken  Itself  merely  in  reliance 
of  Soviet  promises   to  perform   In   the  future. 

A  second  obstacle  is  that  the  purposes  of 
Communist  rulers  are  8<j  basically  acquisi- 
tive and  aggressive  that  there  is  very  little 
common    ground    between    them   and   us. 

Recent  exchanges  of  views  with  the  Soviet 
Union  disclose  their  negotiating  goals.  They 
want : 

( 1 1  Our  acceptance  of  Soviet  Communist 
domination  of  the  nations  of  Ristern  Europe. 
They  want  us  to  abandon  there  the  concept 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
explicit  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  of  the  Yalta  agreements,  that  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  are  entitled  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  wblcto  they 
will  live; 

(2)  Our  acceptance  of  the  continued  par- 
tition of  Germany,  or  Its  reunification  only 
on  conditions  that  would  give  the  Commu- 
nist puppet  regime  In  East  Germany  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  Its  rule  over  all  oX 
Germany; 

(3)  Liquidation  of  our  collective  defense 
associations,  such  as  NATO,  and  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  concept  and 
practice  of  collective  security; 

(4)  United  States  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist China,  Its  seating  in  the  United  Nations 
with  veto  power  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
claim  to  Taiwan  (Formosa  ) : 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  present  trade  con- 
trols by  which  the  Free  World  avoids  sending 
strategic  war  goods  Into  the  Slno-8<jvlet  bloc. 

Each  of  these  objectives  represents  an  Im- 
mense gain  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  Free  World. 

Soviet  propaganda  suggests  that  If  we 
would  accept  these  losses,  then  the  Commu- 
nists might  end  the  cold  war.  However.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has.  in  other  contexts,  stated 
that  It  WHS  Inevitable  that  the  cold  war 
should  go  on,  and  he  Intended  that  It  should  ► 
go  on. 

It  would  be  recklefs  to  weaken  the  Free 
World  on  the  gamble  that  that  would  end 
the  cold  war.  It  Is  more  likely  that  It 
would  continue  under  far  more  difficult  con- 
ditions for  us. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr  Khrushchev  said  In 
M'jscow;  "We  Bolsheviks  are  ravenous  peo- 
ple. What  we  achieved  through  struggle* 
in  the  past  Is  not  sufDcient  for  us.  We 
want  more— tomorrow."  They  already  have 
a  billion  people-  and  are  still  ravenotis.  I 
wonder  how  many  more  they  need  before 
their  appetite  is  sated. 

Now  I  do  not.  of  course,  conclude  that 
there  are  no  areas  for  useful  agreement. 
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In  1963  we  made  an  armistice  agreen>ent 
with  the  .CommunlBts  which  ended  the 
fighting  In  Korea. 

In  1065,  we.  with  the  British  and  the 
French,  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Uie  State  Treaty  that  liberated  Austria, 

E;irUer  this  year  the  United  States  con- 
cluded with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  a  cultural 
exchange  agreement  of   limited  scope. 

We  believe  that  there  can  be  other  care- 
fully negotiated  agreemrnts  of  mutual  In- 
terest. We  have  been  trying  hard  to  get 
an  agreement  for  reciprocal  Inspection  in 
the  Arctic  area.  The  Soviet  Government 
professed  to  fear  our  air  maneuvers  In  the 
north.  It  tO(  k  these  alleged  fears  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  com- 
plained of  our  activities.  We  explained 
that  we  needed  to  keep  some  planes  In  the 
air  all  the  time  because  we  fear  that  a  mas- 
sive and  sudden  surprise  attack  might  be 
launched  over  the  ifjp  of  the  world.  So.  to 
allay  both  fears,  we  proposed  International 
Inspection  on  both  sides  of  the  Arctic  area 
to  give  assurance  that  there  could  not  l>e 
any  surprise  or  accidental  attack  The  mat- 
ter came  to  a  vote  Just  a  few  hours  ago. 
Ten  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  supported  our  proposal.  There 
was  only  one  vote  against — that  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  that  one  negative  vote  con- 
stituted a  veto.  So.  at  the  choice  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  fears  and  risks  ctjntlnue 
They  continue  for  one  reason  alone,  and 
that  Is  because  the  Soviet  Union  rejects 
International  inspection  againbt  surprise  at- 
tack. 

Tlie  significance  of  that  Is  frightening. 
The  result  Is  tragic.  It  means  that  at  the 
will  and  choice  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
to  go  on  living  on  the  edge  of  an  awful 
abyss,  from  which  we  could,  so  readily, 
be  rescued  If  only  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
insist  upon  retaining  for  It&eLf  the  possi- 
bility of  massive  surprise  attack. 

But  we  refuse  to  be  discouraged.  We  re- 
main willing  to  Join  In  any  dependable  ar- 
rangement which  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
surprise  or  accidental  attack  or,  on  a  fair 
basis,  reduce  armaments. 

VI    THE  STKATECT  OF  VICTOBT 

We  must,  however,  assume  that  we  face 
a  long  period  of  effort,  sacrifice,  and  ftraln. 
That  will  come  to  an  end  when  the  Soviet 
rulers  moderate  their  Imperialist  and  Ideolog- 
ical  urges. 

Today  the  Soviet  Communist  rulers  seek 
to  Implement  their  materialistic  doctrine. 
They  believe  th.it  human  beings  are  In  effect 
material  particle;  to  be  fitted  together  as 
cogs  In  some  well-oiled  machine.  Also  they 
believe  that  that  fitting  together  should  be 
carried  out  through  the  world  under  Soviet 
Communist  dictation.  They  profe.'is  to  be- 
lieve that  this  would  assure  world  hiu-mony, 
peace,  and  maximum  productivity.  All  of 
this  Is  a  way  of  rationalizing  the  usual  de- 
sire of  despots  for  more  and  more  power. 

Experience,  however.  Is  teaching  the  Soviet 
rulers  what  has  been  taught  so  many  times 
before,  that  man  Is  not  Just  a  vivacious  par- 
ticle of  matter.  Men  have  souls  and  minds 
and  Individuality.  They  can  never  for  long 
be  forced  Into  conformity.  The  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  has  undertaken  the  Impos- 
sible, as  they  are  beginning  to  learn. 

They  are  learning  a  lesson  in  the  satel- 
lite Countries.  A  former  adherent,  Yugo- 
slavia. Is  lndei>endent.  In  the  other  Eastern 
European  countries  there  Is  a  sustained, 
and  growing  demand  for  Independence.  It 
has  manifested  Itself  In  violent  outbreaks 
that  cccurred  In  1953  In  Ea.st  Germany,  and 
In  19J6  In  Poland  and,  most  cnn.'^plcuously. 
In  Hungary  In  late  1956.  Tliere  has  been  a 
constant  flow  of  refugees  from  East  Germany 
Into  West  Germany. 

In  the  case  of  the  revolt «.  and  In  the 
case  of  the  refugees.  It  Is  the  youth  who 
figure  most  largely.  Throughout  their  ma- 
ture lives  they  have  never  kncwn  anythiiig 


but  intense  Communist  Indoctrination  and 
discipline.  But  love  of  God  and  love  of  coun- 
try ftUU  survive.  Human  differences  still 
perclet.  No  materialistic  regime  can  wholly 
or  permanently  crush  them  out.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Soviet  rulers  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  thefe  practical  facts.  Indeed, 
there  are  occasional  signs  that  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  do  so. 

Even  within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  the 
Communist  Party  finds  that  hviman  beings 
cannot  be  forced  into  a  single  mold  of  con- 
formity. Under  Stalin  this  was  sought  to  be 
effected  by  the  brutal  terrori;  m  of  the  secret 
police  There  was  a  revulsion  against  that, 
and  the  system  has  been  moderated.  As  the 
Soviet  Union  competes  In  the  field  of  modern 
weapons  and  modern  Industrial  techniques. 
Increasing  numbers  hax-e  to  be  given  a  high 
degree  of  education.  Tlius  there  Is  de- 
veloped an  Intelligentsia  And  minds  trained 
for  one  purpose  cannot  be  kept  thinking 
merely  In  the  channels  that  the  Party 
chooces.  TTiey  think  about  other  matters. 
Including  the  unsoundness  of  the  Com- 
munist dogma  and  the  cheapness  of  Com- 
munist slKgans. 

There  Is  more  personal  security  and  In- 
dependent thinking  within  the  Soviet  Union 
now   than   there   has   ever   been   since   the 

October  1917  Revolution. 

The  Soviet  economic  centralization  has 
proved  unworkable,  and  now  there  Is  eco- 
nomic decentralization.  This  means  more 
local  administration  of  affairs,  with  more  re- 
gard to  local  differences  and  local  habits. 

There  has  also  been  a  change  In  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1939, 
and  between  1945  and  1950,  it  resorted  pri- 
marily to  violence  It  attacked  Poland  and 
Finland.  It  took  over  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  by  military  occupation.  It  assisted, 
and  In  some  cases  Instigated,  Corrununist 
warfare  in  China,  Greece.  Malaya,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Burma,  and  Indochina.  It  used 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  take  over 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  blockade  Berlin.  It 
backed  open  war  In  Korea. 

But  these  violent  techniques  no  longer 
pay  off.  Tliey  are  checked  by  the  Free  World 
network  of  collective  security.  So  the  Soviet 
rulers  now  smile,  and  pretend  to  be  friends, 
and  to  adopt  what  they  hope  will  be  win- 
ning ways,  giving  aid  In  the  form  of  trade, 
technicians,  and  loans:  and  giving  pleas- 
ure through  ballets  and  the  like.  In  this 
way  the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  Increased 
Influence  and  acceptability  as  against  the 
time  when  It  only  growled  and  bared  Its 
teeth.  But  It  Is  Impossible  to  go  on  smiling 
for  a  long  time  without  Its  having  an  In- 
ternal effect  on  character.  In  the  long  run 
a  nation,  like  an  Individual,  tends  to  be- 
come what  it  pretends  to  be. 

The  essential  Is  tliat.  for  this  long  run,  the 
Free  World  should  stay  strong  and  united. 
It  must  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  prevent  the  Soviet  rulers  from 
gaining  external  victories  bringing  new  vic- 
tims Into  the  Communist  camp.  That  would 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Communist  ex- 
tremists and  embolden  them,  and  enable 
them  to  hold  back  the  evolutionary  trends 
at  work  within  tlie  Soviet  bloc. 

The  United  States,  as  the  strongest  of  the 
free  nations,  can  contribute  Immensely  to 
giving  evolutionary  forces  of  freedom  a 
chance  to  make  themselves  dcci.sivcly  felt. 

President  Elsenhower,  speaking  at  Paris 
last  December  at  the  NATO  meeting,  said 
that  "there  Is  a  noble  strategy  of  victory — 
not  victory  over  any  people.«,  but  victory  for 
all  peoples." 

The  essential  Is  that  the  American  people 
hold  fast  to  the  Ideals  bequeathed  us  by  our 
founders  and  Implement  those  Ideals  with 
courage  that  Is  traditional  with  us.  We 
shall  need  a  sustained,  sacrificial  effort.  We 
may  have  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  we 
do  In  war— but  without  the  killing  and  being 
killed. 


Why  should  we  not  make  that  effort?  The 
stakes  are  perhaps  the  greatest  for  which 
men  have  ever  had  to  strive,  in  peace  or  In 
war.  And,  If  we  strive  aright,  these  stakes 
can  be  won  In  peace,  without  the  awful 
horror  of  World  War  III.  Surely  for  the 
averting  of  war  and  the  safeguarding  of 
freedom  men  should  be  willing  to  make  a 
sustained  and  sacrificial  effort.  We  can  do 
»o  In  confidence  that  peaceful  victory  Is 
atUlnable.  and  that  our  efforts  can  bring 
the  day  when  the  dark  shadows  which  now 
oppress  humanity  wUl  give  way  to  an  era  of 
Ught  and  gladnets. 


Meeting  the  ChaMenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1958 
Mr,  KUCHEL,    Mr,  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
a  speech  which  I  delivered  on  May  16, 
1958,  before  the  20th  District  Optimist 
Clubs  in  Fiesno,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

MrrriNG  the  Challenge 
(Speech  by  United  States  Senator  Tkomas  H. 
KucHEL  before  the  20th  Districc  Optimist 
Clubs.  Fresno,  Calif.,  May  16.  1958) 

In  a  gathering  of  this  sort,  I  assume  there 
la  a  direct  and  widespread  Interest  In  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  As  men  active  in  business. 
In  Industry,  and  in  professions,  you  have  a 
continuing  concern  about  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  as  they  affect  the  financial 
health   and   vigor   of   our   people. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
believe  in  the  system  of  free  economic  enter- 
prise u|X)n  which  our  country  was  found».Hl 
and  upon  which  she  has  grown  to  her  pres- 
ent position  of  greatness  among  the  natioris 
of  the  world.  They  see  every  day  how  we 
have  achieved  almost  unbelievably  high 
standards  of  living.  They  are  conscious  of 
the  conflict  of  ideologies — individual  initia- 
tive and  free  enterprise  versus  socialistic 
slave-state  theories — which  underlie  both 
our  International  relations  and  our  domestic 
problems. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown,  our  Government 
has  grown.  Decisions  in  Washington — those 
embodied  in  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress ■^nd  In  administrative  actions  of  the 
executive  branch — have  profound  impact  and 
far-reaching  Implications  en  all  of  \is.  This 
is  inevitable  when  you  consider  that  our 
Government  each  years  spends  on  the  order 
of  $70  billion.  Tliat  figure  Is  more  than  17 
percent  of  otir  annual  four  hundred  billions 
a  year  national  economy.  When  such  a  vast 
sum  Is  disbursed  for  the  payment  of  services, 
for  the  emplo\-ment  of  people,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  it  necessarily  has  a  tremen- 
dous effect  upon  people  and  their  livelihood. 

For  this  reason  alone,  only  a  few  short 
months  ago,  the  fear  of  runaway  inflation  was 
very  real.  It  permeat-ed  the  thinking  of 
Americans  In  all  walks  of  life.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  discussion,  debate,  and  expres- 
sions of  alarm  about  a  swing  in  the  other 
direction.  Instead  of  inflation  and  sputniks, 
the  recession  has  been  a  prime  topic  of  con- 
versation and  a  motivating  factor  behind 
many  governmental  actions. 

We  have  become  painfully  aware  of  some 
regrettable  soft  ."^rcis  in  our  economy  across 
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this  country.  Sometimes  we  say  conditions 
are  spotty.  Because  we  are  not  a  one-Indus- 
try or  one-crop  State,  because  we  have  dlver- 
Blflcatlon  In  most  areas,  California  fortu- 
nately has  not  sutTered  as  painfully  the 
effects  of  reduced  consumer  spending,  of 
curtailed  buying,  which  have  been  deadly 
serious  In  some  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Because  these  soft  spots  have  shown  up 
and  because  our  national  economic  structure 
Is  so  complex,  It  became  Imperative  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  take  actions  to  help 
get  our  industrial  and  business  machine  back 
on  the  track.  Without  attempting  to  cata- 
log all  of  the  actions,  I  should  like  to  note 
that  a  variety  of  steps  was  taken  to  counter- 
act the  recession.  And  even  more  moves 
still  are  under  consideration  back  in  Wash- 
ington. In  taking  any  action,  we  run  Into 
the  ideological  conflict  which  I  already  have 
mentioned:  free  enterprise  versus  socialistic 
theory. 

Early  In  the  present  session,  the  Congress 
took  a  position  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  check  the  slowdown  by  speeding  up 
certain  regular  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 
We  have  undertaken  to  accelerate  purchasing 
and  procurement.  We  endeavored  to  chan- 
nel life-glvlng  dollars  Into  the  bloodstream 
Of  our  economic  body.  We  have  pafsed  cer- 
tain laws  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  some  dls- 
trc-^sed  Industries  and  thus  to  create  employ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  was  enactment 
of  a  new  housing  law.  That  was  designed  to 
achieve  a  dual  purpose.  It  was  WTltten  to 
Improve  prospects  of  families  In  lower  in- 
come brackets  for  purchasing  a  home  of  their 
own.  It  was  designed  to  loosen  credit  so 
builders  and  contractors  would  be  encour- 
aged to  step  up  their  activities.  It  reduced 
downpayments  and  broadened  and  eased  loan 
features  of  the  Federal  housing  and  veterans' 
hou!-lr;g  programs. 

Such  action  as  the  housing  bill  was  war- 
ranted. In  my  estimation.  It  makes  for  bet- 
ter living  and  for  happier  families  In  Amer- 
ica. Although  that  bill  became  law  only  a 
few  weeks  anio,  I  have  been  told  by  people  In 
Industry  and  bii.siness  that  already  It  has 
helped  improve  the  economic  climate.  And 
when  we  bviUd  homes,  we  not  only  put  car- 
penters and  masons  and  plumbers  and  other 
craftsmen  to  work,  but  we  create  demand  for 
materials  that  will  rejuvenate  Industry,  such 
as  California's  economically  damn<^ed  lumber 
mills,  and  steel  and  cement  and  fixtures. 

The  passage  of  the  latest  comprehensive 
highway  bill  Is  another  achievement  which 
will  Improve  our  economic  health.  I  was 
glad  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  to  have  a  direct  hand  In  framing 
that  legislation.  It  Is  designed  to  put  the 
big.  the  vital  13-year  41.000  mile.  Interstate 
Hljjhway  construction  program  back  on  the 
track.  Our  Nation  requires  an  up-to-date, 
soundly  engineered  network  of  Interstate 
routes  to  carry  our  ever-mounting  volume 
of  traffic  with  greater  safety.  We  must  have 
the  best  built  highways  to  speed  goods  to 
market,  to  expedite  personal  travel,  and  to 
meet  needs  of  national  defense. 

This  bill  did  more  than  Improve  the 
chances  of  building  such  a  highway  network 
on  schedule.  Provided  In  part  that  the 
historic  allocation  of  Federal  financial  as!?l8t- 
ance  to  the  States  would  be  more  generous 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  so  that  necessary 
contracts  could  be  let  at  once  and  men  put 
to  work  on  4be  traditional  primary-second- 
ary-urban hl^Wway  projects.  By  provisions 
for  advances  of  Federal  grants,  we  helped  to 
create  Jobs,  whether  they  are  In  California 
or  Maine  or  Texas. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  also  contains  one  sig- 
nificant Innovation.  It  has  a  provision  with 
which  I  had  considerable  to  do  and  In  which 
I  feel  a  degree  of  pride.  For  the  first  time  In 
history.  Congress  laid  down  the  policy  that 
you  and  your  families  as  you  drive  along  the 


new  superhighways  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
Bcenery  with  which  Ood  endowed  this  coun- 
try. We  established  the  principle  of  giving 
States  and  localities — those  instruments  of 
government  which  have  fKJllce  and  zoning 
powers — an  Incentive  to  control  outdoor  ad- 
vertising on  the  Interstate  System.  Tliere 
were  violent  arguments,  of  course,  against 
this  innovation.  For  my  part.  I  believed 
that  the  Congress  had  a  right — Indeed,  a 
duty — to  do  what  It  could  to  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty  and  the  Inspirational  and 
aesthetic  values  of  America's  terrain  for  our 
people. 

The  President  has  moved  to  accelerate  cer- 
tali.  other  activities  In  similar  fashion.  He 
has  requested  additional  funds  for  public 
works  of  a  sound,  worthwhile  character. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  stood  firm  against 
proposed  leaf-raking  and  boondoggling  pro- 
grams which  drain  the  National  Treasury 
without  resulting  In  a  long-range  contribu- 
tion to  Americas  wealth  or  health.  Addi- 
tional funds  have  been  voted  and  more  have 
been  requested  and  are  under  consideration 
at  this  time  In  Congress  for  flood  control 
and  reclamation  projects. 

Here,  I  want  to  say  that  I  object  to — in 
fact,  I  resent — a  tendency  In  some  quarters 
to  characterize  public  works  as  "i>ork  barrel" 
undertakings.  True,  now  and  then  some 
agency  embarks  on  a  project  of  dubious 
worth  which  slipped  through  Congress.  But 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  these  proj- 
ects are  essential  to  the  safety  of  America, 
to  the  efficient  functioning  of  our  trans- 
portation, to  the  supplying  of  ever-growing 
demands  for  food  and  fiber.  That  Is  why  I 
twice  voted  for  the  omnibus  bill  authoriz- 
ing river  and  harbor  improvements,  beach 
erosion  work,  and  flood  prevention  and  con- 
trol projects.  That  is  why.  as  I  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  I  deeply  regretted  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  veto  of  our  most  recent 
authorization  bill. 

I  have  been  In  accord  with  the  philos- 
ophy and  principles  on  which  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  operates.  I  generally 
have  supported  the  positions  taken  by  our 
President.  But  I  also  have  a  duty  to  the 
people  of  California  to  exercise  my  own 
Judgment  and  to  vote  as  I  think  best  for 
their  welfare.  For  that  reason,  I  stand 
ready  to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  our  omnibus  public-works  bill.  I 
do  so  because  my  examination  shows  96 
percent  of  the  projects  In  that  bill  had  been 
thoroushly  and  intensively  Investigated  and 
found  feasible  on  the  basis  of  both  eco- 
nomics and  engineering.  Only  4  percent 
of  them  were  open  to  challenge  as  to  their 
sound uess  and  reasonableness  of  cost. 

I  may  have  served  In  the  United  States 
Senate  a  relatively  few  years.  But  I  say 
to  you  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  that 
body  long  enough  to  realize  that  if  I  with- 
hold my  approval  of  a  bill  until  it  meets 
my  standard  of  legislative  perfection,  I  will 
be  unable  to  vote  "Aye"  very  many  times 
In  the  Congress. 

In  thus  believing  the  vetoed  bill  was 
about  the  best  obtainable,  I  think  of  the 
fact  that  for  4  years  we  have  not  enacted 
a  single  authorization  for  a  new  flood-con- 
trol project.  Yet,  during  that  time,  storms 
heavily  loaded  with  rain  and  snow  have 
borne  down  on  our  Nation  and  dumped  their 
burden  of  precipitation  with  dl.=astrous 
effect  on  numerous  sections  of  our  land. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago. 
farmers  and  homeowners  In  these  lUFh 
central  valleys  of  California  and  not  far 
away  In  our  thickly  settled  coastal  region 
were  struggling  to  reinforce  levees.  Many 
families  were  evacuating  their  homes.  The 
Inexorable  runoff  from  our  hills  and  moun- 
tains wrought  widespread  damage  and 
brought  much  suffering.  Just  before  leav- 
ing Washington.  I  sent  the  Senate  Anpro- 
priatlons  Committee  a  letter  in  whl'ch "  I 
pointed    out    that    incomplete    and    partial 


figures  showed  that  the  worst  of  our  recent 
series  of  storms  did  934  million  worth  of 
damage.  Yet.  the  fl'xxl  prevention  and  con- 
trol work."!,  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
prevented  $113  million  worth  of  further  po- 
tential damage.  Expenditures  for  flood  con- 
trol are  sn  investment  which  returns  tan- 
gible and  measurable  dividends. 

In  all  the  recent  uneasiness  at>out  the 
state  of  our  national  economic  health  there 
have  been  repeated  demands  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  President  several  times  has  said 
he  Is  studying  the  wisdom  of  recommending 
such  action.  But  he.  like  all  of  ua.  Is  aware 
of  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  Oov- 
ernment's  flscal  soundness.  We  must  be 
conscious  of  the  Immense  outstanding  na- 
tional debt.  Incidentally.  let  me  recall  that 
early  In  the  present  session.  Congp-ess  was 
called  upon  to  raise  the  debt  celling  "ly 
$5  billion  to  afford  elbow  room  In  handling 
the  Treasury's  financing  problems. 

I  have  not  Joined  In  8p<in8orlng  any  bill 
to  reduce  taxes  Even  thr>ugh  1  personally 
would  like  to  reduce  the  drain  on  your  pock- 
elbook  and  mine.  I  cannot  be  unconscious  of 
the  poeslble  repercussions  of  such  a  step.  I 
do  not  want  my  daughter  or  your  children 
to  go  through  life  unnecessarily  weighted 
with  the  necessity  of  paying  the  costs  of  ac- 
tions which  might  belter  not  have  been 
taken. 

Furthermore.  I  question  the  benefits  of 
most  reductions  which  have  been  advocated. 
I  voted  against  one  attempt  to  reduce  the 
personal  income  tax  load  because  I  felt  it 
would  have  cost  the  Treasury  an  Indefens- 
ible loss  of  Income.  Beyond  that,  I  was  not 
persuaded  that  giving  the  average  family  a 
paltry  sum  such  as  $50  per  year  would  have 
a  constructive  effect  on  our  economy.  In 
view  of  the  mechanical  problems  Involved 
now  that  we  have  a  system  of  withholding  I 
question  the  effectiveness  of  a  modest  Im- 
mediate Increase  In  exemption.  At  least.  I 
doubt  that  It  would  be  a  speedy  shot  In 
the  arm  for  our  economy. 

lo  talk  Intelligently  about  tax  reduction, 
one  mu«t  know  what  part  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture Is  meant.  If  the  administration,  after 
Its  studies  and  lu  weighing  possible  benef\U 
against  disadvautuges.  recommends  action 
along  that  line,  of  course,  I  will  consider  It 
carefully.  But,  at  the  moment.  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  a  nation  which  last  year 
Increased  Its  savings  to  the  unprecedented 
total  of  »69  billion  should  hastily  move  to 
chop  several  billions  off  its  revenues  when 
we  already  are  having  trouble  keeping  within 
our  expanded  debt  limit. 

There  are  a  couple  of  types  of  Federal 
taxation  which  I  do  think  we  might  properly 
consider  reducing  or  eliminating.  Both  of 
these  would  have  a  long-range  beneficial 
effect  as  well  as.  I  bell^'ve.  an  Immediate  re- 
suit.  I  question  whether  we  are  not  doing 
a  greater  disservice  to  the  Treasury  and  our 
economy  by  keeping  on  the  books  the  pres- 
ent percent  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
on  transportation  of  persons  and  property. 

The  automobile  excite  tax  Is  a  very  direct 
blow  at  the  consumer's  pockctbook.  More 
than  that,  It  Is  a  psychological  deterrent  to 
spending.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  contlnuln-  down-trend  in  automo- 
bile sales  may  be  due  In  lar^e  part  to  reluc- 
tance of  potential  purchafcrs  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  while  there  Is  talk  of  cutting  or 
wiping  out  this  levy.  Curtailed  automobile 
sales  not  only  mean  a  drop  in  income  from 
the  excise  tax.  but  reduced  earnings  by  man- 
ufacturer, and  dealers  and  therefore  lower 
income  tix  payments  next  year. 

The  automotive  Uax  is  a  particularly  signi- 
ficant Item  No  doubt  It  Is  a  good  revenue 
producer.     But   It   is  far  from   painless.     In 

I,  ,^^^1'^''^'^  y^*^'  *^  brought  in  nearly 
$1,150,000,000.  When  the  1959  budget  was 
prepared  last  December,  estimates  were  It 
would  yield  this  current  fiscal  year  $1  290  - 
000,000.     This  iHtter  guess  obviously  Is—as  I 
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was  told  by  a  Treasury  Department  official 
last  week — In  need  of  adjustment.  But  even 
before  the  downtrend  In  automobile  manu- 
facture and  sales  began  snowballing,  the 
Treasury  had  written  down  the  expected 
yield  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  next 
July  1.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  1959  was  only 
•980  million,  a  drop  of  t300  million  due  to 
the  indicated  slackening  of  activity  vlblble 
last  fall  and  early  winter  when  revenue  es- 
timates were  computed. 

Thus,  we  might  well  ask  whether  It  Is  not 
better  to  forego  part  If  not  all  of  the  Income 
from  this  stjurce.  stimulate  more  buying,  and 
therefore  more  manufacturing,  put  more 
workers  back  on  the  Job,  and  pre\enl  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  Government  receipts  from 
Individual   and   corporate  Income  taxes. 

In  this  connccti<jn.  the  role  of  automobile 
manufacturing  in  our  total  national  economy 
should  be  taken  Into  account.  1  have  heard 
that  one  out  of  every  five  persons  In  our 
labor  force  owes  his  Job  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  automobiles.  It  may  be  time  to  consider 
whether  an  Industry  with  such  far-reaching 
e.Tect  on  our  ttjtal  economic  activity  does  not 
warrant  the  sort  of  relief.  dt>e8  not  qualify 
for  the  stimulus  to  greater  prtxluctlvlty  that 
a  reduction  In  the  excise  tax  would  provide. 
At  any  rate.  If  tax  reduction  >s  to  be  con- 
sidered, here,  as  I  view  It,  Is  oiie  area  for 
study. 

The  tax  on  transportation,  on  both  per- 
sons and  property,  is  another  which  has  ex- 
tensive effects.  To  us  In  California,  Us  con- 
sequences are  particularly  obvious.  Our 
agricultural  products  to  a  great  extent  are 
shipped  long  distances  Ui  market.  Many  of 
our  Industries  Import  raw  materials  and 
send  substantial  proportions  of  their  fin- 
ished product  across  our  borders  to  market. 
The  tax  on  transportation  of  property  thus 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  sales  price  of  both 
agricultural  and  Industrial  producU.  In 
many  situations,  this  levy  pyramids,  thus 
unduly  Infiuenclng  the  retail  price  level. 

For  us  In  California,  a  better  competitive 
situation  would  result  if  this  transjxjrtation 
tax  were  lifted.  Our  fruits  and  vegetables 
sent  to  the  big  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board would  be  on  closer  parity  with  those 
from  Florida,  Texas,  and  other  competing 
areas  of  the  East  and  South.  Our  fabri- 
cated products  from  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  and  other  Industrialized  communities 
would  come  closer  to  meeting  on  even  terms 
similar  articles  from  Illinois.  Ohio.  Michigan 
and  New  England.  And  for  us  at  home,  we 
would  get  relief  from  that  footnote  we  read 
in  so  many  national  advertisements,  th"  line 
saying  "prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the 
Mississippi." 

There  Is  one  field  of  tax  law  revision  aside 
from  potential  rate  revision,  virtually  crying 
for  attention.  Our  complicated  revenue 
structure  Imposes  many  undue  burdens  on 
and  puts  many  obsUcles  In  the  way  of  small 
business.  By  the  phrase  "small  business," 
we  mean  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  enter- 
prises. Industrial  production,  distribution, 
wholesaling  and  retailing.  These  are  the  es- 
tablishments typical  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  the  small  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  family  operations.  These 
are  the  type  of  organizations  which  can  grow 
Into  substantial  economic  units,  given  the 
proper  climate  and  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. 

Early  this  session,  a  comprehensive  bill 
to  revise  revenue  procedure  on  small  busi- 
ness was  Introduced  as  the  result  of  nation- 
wide Senate  committee  hearings.  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  participated 
In  our  Small  Business  Committee  hearings. 
This  bill  recognizes  that  the  Impact  of 
Federal  taxes  Is  not  the  same  on  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  This  Is  not  class 
legislation.  It  does  not  attempt  to  set  seg- 
ment against  segment.  It  endeavors  to  rec- 
ognize that  smaller  establishments  need 
more  flexibility  in  dealing  with  such  prob- 


lems as  retention  of  earnings  essential  to 
expansion  and  In  paying  estate  taxes  and 
in  figuring  depreciation.  It  would  end 
double  taxation  on  fledgling  enterprises.  In 
essence,  tax  relief  for  small  business  would 
create  opportunity  and  thereby  enable  new- 
comers with  Initiative  and  courage  to  take 
their  place  in  our  national  economy.  Tliis 
is  an  Indispensable  ingredient  of  national 
growth. 

Those  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  we  have  faced,  and  are  facing.  In  the 
field  of  our  national  economy.  Congres- 
sional action  upon  some  of  them,  which  has 
thus  far  taken  place  has  been,  I  believe, 
generally  good.  And  In  the  months  ahead. 
I  trust  we  may,  without  resorting  to  too 
much  politics  or  to  unvlriuous  extremes, 
create  a  climate  In  which  we  all  may  enjoy 
economic  well-being. 

The  people  In  attendance  at  this  conven- 
tion share  with  all  our  countrymen  the  same 
prayers  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  under 
law  and  for  the  attainment  of  a  Just  and 
endiu^lng  peace  In  the  world.  We  are  united 
In  our  aspirations  that  our  freedom  may  be 
assured  and  that  International  conflict  may 
be  honorably  averted.  Politics,  American 
Style,  do  not  divide  us  In  these  commonly 
held  and  exalted  hopes:  there  is  nothing 
partisan  about  them  at  all.  Indeed,  I  feel 
assured  that  the  hearts  of  plain  people  of 
every  land  beat  In  unison  as  they  contem- 
plate the  nobility  of  the  human  life  span 
freed  from  the  fear  of  another  war. 

And  It  Is  upon  our  own  country — our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government — which  passing 
events  have  placed  the  heavy  burden  of 
leadership  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  to  attain 
these  goals.  The  difficulties  of  this  labor 
are  both  many  and  complex,  but  I  think 
all  of  us  pretty  well  appreciate  both  the 
worth  of  such  exertions  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties. 

Within  a  fairly  short  number  of  years, 
International  communism  has  taken  over  17 
sovereign  nations,  in  whole  or  In  part,  and 
almost  one  thousand  million  people  have 
been  swept  Into  the  Red  orbit  to  become  the 
subjects  of  Soviet  rule.  Nations,  great  and 
small,  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  be- 
gan to  sense  the  mounting  dangers  to  their 
own  Independence.  They  began  to  enter 
Into  defense  agreements,  by  which  It  was 
mutually  agreed  that  any  Communist  as- 
sault u{x>n  one  would  be  treated  as  Com- 
munist assault  against  all.  This  concept  of 
collective  defense,  of  Interdependence  among 
free  countries  against  a  continuing  poten- 
tial foe  has  paid  off  very  handsomely,  I  think. 
Not  one  such  country  belonging  to  any  of 
the  now  farfiung  mutual  security  agreements 
has  been  subjected  to  armed  attack  by  In- 
ternational communism.  Meanwhile,  the 
techniques  of  the  Soviet  have  undergone 
some  changes.  Tlie  danger  remains.  Some 
In  a  position  to  Judge  believe  it  has  in- 
creased. The  challenge  to  freedom  has  be- 
come   more    farfiung. 

Mr    Khrushchev  has  told  America: 
"We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse  me  for 
using  such   an  expression — In   the   peaceful 
field  of  trade.    We  declare  a  war  we  will  win 
over   the   United  States.     The   threat   to   the 
United   States   of   America   Is  not  the   ICBM. 
but  In  the  field  of  peaceful  production.    We 
are  relentless  In  this  and  It  will  prove  the 
superiority  of  our  system." 
And  he  also  told  America: 
"In   50  years,  your  grandchildren  will   ask 
them.selves    how    you    could    have    been    bo 
stupid   as  to  fall   to  rally   to  the  banner  of 
communism   when    It    is   evident   that   com- 
munism represents  history  and  the  future." 
"I  have   this   certainty,"  said   Khrushchev 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  "that  in  a  few  years, 
communism   will  have   triumphed   through- 
out the  globe." 

The  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
things  free  peoples  stand  for,  indeed,  even 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  religion, 


are  subjected  to  challenge  from  communism 
on  economic  and  political  as  well  as  military 
fronts.  In  responding  to  those  challenges, 
free  governments  need  continually  to  make 
decisions,  sometimes  basic,  sometimes  col- 
lateral, but  always  lmix)rtant.  in  the  fields 
of  defen.se  and  foreign  policy.  If  mistakes 
are  made,  ail  of  us  will  suffer  for  them. 
And  to  the  contrary,  if  correct  decisions  now 
become  the  basis  for  strengthening  the  Free 
World's  position,  then  we  shall  all  share  in 
their  beneficence. 

I  said  earlier  that  politics  do  not  divide 
Americans  in  their  commonly  held  prayers 
for  peace  and  freedom.  Neither  war  nor 
peace  distinguishes  Republicans  from  Demo- 
crats. Differences  of  opinion,  there  are.  But 
differences  based  on  potential  partisan  ad- 
vantage in  this  top-most  Important  area, 
there  are  not,  and  there  must  not  be. 

I  respect  the  United  States  Senate  in  Its 
attitude,  and  in  Its  history,  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  defense  and  foreign  relations. 
This  Is  my  sixth  year  In  the  Senate,  and  I 
am  proud  to  attest  that  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  has  always  tried  to  find  the 
basis  on  which  our  country's  interest  might 
best  be  served,  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
might  best  be  advanced.  Disagreements 
which  have  arisen  came  from  Individual  dif- 
ferences and  not  because  of  party  politics. 
Senate  support,  and  Senate  opposition,  for 
example,  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  In  the 
last  Congress  both  came  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  And  In  the  coming  weeks  In  Wtish- 
Ington,  we  will,  I  feel  sure,  once  again  cast 
our  votes  on  legislation  In  this  area  on  the 
same  basis  of  what  is  best  for  America  as  we, 
individually,  see  the  light. 

THE   MILITART    CHALLENGF 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  military  challenge 
we  face.  Diu-Ing  the  years  since  the  war, 
Soviet  Russia  has  pushed  steadily  ahead  to 
develop  a  great  warmaklng  potential 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  scientific 
weapons,  Including  those  of  a  nuclear 
nature.  We  saw  evidence  of  Soviet  progress 
during  the  Korean  war,  when  the  perl^orm- 
ance  of  MIG  fighters  left  little  advantage 
to  us.  We  have  been  reminded  of  Soviet 
military  strength  by  reports  received  on 
their  hydrogen  testing.  Last  fall,  the  ex- 
tent of  Soviet  scientific  advance  was  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  the  launching  of  the  first 
earth  satellites.  In  the  years  since  the  war, 
the  Soviet  Union  by  strict  state  control  has 
put  steel  into  military  equipment  Instead 
of  into  consumer  goods  on  the  scale  which 
we  have  done  In  the  States. 

The  Soviet  military  challenge  Is  not  being 
Ignored. 

President  Elsenhower  recently  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  adapt  our  defenses 
to  the  demands  of  modern  war.  He  has 
called  for  an  Increased  centralization  of 
military  control  so  that  the  United  States 
can  respond  to  any  attack  with  coordinated 
:  V.  1  Integrated  force  with  each  branch  of 
t  le  military  services  able  to  act  In  the  area 
of  defense  or  offense  for  which  it  is  best 
equipped. 

I  shall  support  the  President  tn  his  rec- 
ommended changes  for  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. Most  particularly  In  this  k.nd  of 
problem,  his  experience  and  his  wisdom  are 
unique  and  unexcelled.  Interservice  Juris- 
dictional strife  would,  as  it  should,  under 
his  proposal,  be  curtailed,  without  stultify- 
ing esprit  de  corps.  Wasteful  overlapping 
would  be  eliminated.  Efficiency  would  be 
Increased.  It  Is  true  that  some.  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, oppose  the  President.  But,  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and 
Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  who  together  have  8 
years'  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  testify  unequivocally  In 
favor  of  the  President's  plan.  They  have 
Informed  the  Congress  that  Elsenhower's 
proposal   is  essential   to  our   country's  best 
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Interest,  and.  like  the  President,  are  In  a 
position  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Senate  will 
give  enthu«laatlc  bipartisan  majority  sup- 
port to  the  recommended  reorganization.  X 
venture  the  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  do  the  same. 

We  are  now  In  a  period  of  history  when 
war  between  the  two  great  powers  could 
exterminate  all  mankind.  Until  the  time 
comes  when  an  Inspection-proof  disarma- 
ment agreement  may  be  successfully  nego- 
tiated, we  will,  unhappily,  be  required  to 
maintain  an  efficient,  effective — and  costly — 
Military  Establishment,  of  the  most  modern 
type,  to  deter  aggression  through  the  eure 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  potential  war- 
maker  of  what  obliterative  retaliation  his 
folly  would  at  once  entail. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  constant 
readiness  of  our  gallant  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  of  Its  powerful  retaliatory  forces 
now  located  at  various  points  around  the 
globe.  And  you  know,  too,  of  our  splendid 
Navy  and  her  expanding  nuclear  potential, 
and  of  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  our 
great  Army,  both  In  conventional  and  In  out- 
of-space  achievements,  where  all  Americans 
salute  her,  and  In  her  vast  capability  for 
mo  )lUty  and  strength  in  her  ground  forces. 
The  Marine  Corps  will,  If  called  upon,  con- 
tinue to  play  her  dedicated  role  In  our  de- 
fense, under  the  new  reorganization,  exactly 
as  she  has  In  her  long  history. 

I  might  add  that  $3  out  of  every  $4  which 
the  President  has  requested  for  mutual-secu- 
rity expenditures  Is  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  military  efforts  and  forces  of  our 
allies.  These  are  allies  with  bases  from 
which  we  would  operate  In  the  event  of 
attack.  These  are  allies  who  have  permitted 
us  to  establish  IRBM  bases  on  their  terri- 
tories within  range  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tliese  are  allies  who  have  men  under  arms 
In  greater  numbers  than  do  we. 

Our  modern  Defense  Establishment  Is  a 
good  Investment  in  security  and  a  sure  means 
of  checking  the  challenge.  Overseas  bases 
from  which  we  may  operate  and  from  which 
missiles  may  be  fired  are  an  Important  part 
of  our  defense  system.  Allies  who  will  stand 
with  us  In  defense  of  freedom  are  a  good 
investment  In  security  for  the  future  as  they 
have  been  In  the  past.  Just  how  effective 
the  SAC  deterrent  is  has  recently  been  illus- 
trated by  Soviet  concern  at  our  state  of 
readiness.  Our  free  friends  stood  by  us  in 
rejecting  the  recent  Soviet  attempt  to  comp)ei 
us  to  disarm  SAC.  And  then  they  upheld 
our  own  excellent  recommendation  that  the 
United  Nations  establish  an  Inspection  and 
warning  system  In  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
Arctic.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  Inscrutable 
Russians  vetoed  this  proposal  In  Uie  Secu- 
rity Council.  But  unquestionably  her  veto 
has  served  to  knit  more  closely  the  common 
bond  between  our  allies  and  ourselves,  and 
it  constitutes  a  valid  measure  of  the  foe  of 
freedom  with  which  we  deal. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CHALLFNCE 

V7e  are  challenged,  too,  on  the  economic 
front.  The  Soviet  military  challenge  must 
not  detract  from  the  Khrushchev  boast  that 
the  Soviet  contemplates  overtaking  free  peo- 
ples and  engulfing  free  states  Her  economic 
challenge  Is  two  pronged.  She  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  her  domestic  economy.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  10 '8.  for  the  first  time.  Soviet 
steel  production  was  equal  to  our  own, 
although  our  own  production  has  been  below 
maximum  capacity.  The  Soviet  economy  Is 
now  expanding  at,  roughly,  twice  the  rate  of 
our  own. 

The  second  economic  challenge  Is  In  her 
program  of  economic  penetration.  Already 
we  are  seeing  the  Soviet  Union  searching  for 
export  markets  and  standing  ready  to  Import 
raw  materials  from  abroad,  by  way  of  loan 
repayments  or  otherwise. 

Over  the  last  8  years  the  Slno-SoTlet  bloc 
has  extended  some  $2  billion  of  development 


and  military  aid  to  countries  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  These  countries  have  been  as- 
sisted by  loans  and  gifts.  Their  accompany- 
ing indoctrinated  techniclana  are  carefully 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  spread  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  Nasser's  Egypt,  astride  the 
lifeline  of  Europe,  has  received  generous 
financial  and  military  assistance.  Syria, 
which  flanks  our  NATO  ally,  Turkey,  suc- 
cessfully has  been  penetrated.  Yemen,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  It  com- 
mands access  to  oil  shipments,  has  received 
Russian  aid.  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  Laos,  all 
countries  which  the  Communists  covet,  have 
had  help  from  Russia  or  Communist  China. 
The  S:no-Sovlet  bloc  Ls  not  helping  these 
countries  out  of  love  and  affection  or  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  cause  of  mans  free- 
dom. Those  countries  are  receiving  aid  from 
Ruysla,  first,  to  help  to  make  sure  they  stay 
outside  the  Free  World  camp,  and  second,  to 
try  to  put  them  under  Soviet  Influence  and 
obligation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  permit 
ourselves  to  bo  Jockeyed  Into  the  position  of 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  supply- 
ing aid  to  any  country.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are.  I  think  the  situation  Is  the 
other  way  around.  We  have  honestly  at- 
tempted to  extend  a  hel])lng  hand  to  weak 
nations  and  new  natloi.s  which  want  to  live 
In  peace  and  whose  Ideals  of  human  dignity 
are  not  di8t>lmllar  to  our  own.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  own  country,  we  utilized  money 
from  abroad  by  which  our  own  Industry 
originally  got  underway.  One  of  our  policies 
today  Is  to  promote  the  Investment  of  private 
capital  In  constructive  projects  overseas  lu 
friendly  lands.  But  In  some  such  areas,  pri- 
vate funds  simply  are  not  available  because 
of  the  risks  involved.  And  by  Uils  economic 
aid  program  which  President  Elsenhower  has 
laid  down,  as  part  of  our  mutual  security 
program,  the  Intention  Is  clear:  We  desire 
to  help  ourselves  by  helping  others.  We  be- 
lieve U  Is  good  for  nations  which  are  free  to 
remain  free.  And  we  do  not  believe  there 
Ls  any  difference  so  far  as  liberty  is  concerned 
between  a  country  which  goes  down  the 
drain  through  Soviet  military  occupation 
and  one  which  goes  duwn  the  same  drain 
through  economic  or  political  subversion. 
That  Is  the  Intention  by  which  the  President 
asks  the  Congress  to  adopt  his  economic  aid 
legislation  and.  here  again,  as  an  American, 
I  shall  support  him. 

In  discussing  the  Soviet  economic  chal- 
lenge and  American  economic  aid  programs. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  most  of  our  ald^ 
over  half — Is  now  on  a  loan  basis.  The  eco- 
nomic programs  for  next  year  calls  for  total 
appropriations  of  $1.3  billion.  If  this  pro- 
gram were  to  be  emasculated  by  the  Congress. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  own 
defense  appropriation  would  be  considerably 
increased. 

The  economic  challenge  mu.st  also  be  met 
by  a  continuation  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  We  cannot  grow  and  prosper  In 
any  sanctuary  of  economic  isolation.  Our 
ever  Increasing  labor  and  productive  force 
cannot  be  profitably  employed  to  produce  for 
our  own  consumption  alone.  And  our  needs 
for  raw  material  cannot  be  supplied  entirely 
from  domestic  sources. 

I  believe  In  reciprocal  trade.  But.  I  must 
say  in  frankness  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  administration  of  our  trade  laws  has 
given  proper  effect  to  the  provisions  in  our 
reciprocal-trade  laws  which  deal  with  the 
so-called  peril  point  and  escape  clause.  These 
phrases  refer  to  Federal  statutes  designed  to 
prevent  foreign-trade  policies  from  destroy- 
ing our  own  American  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry. I  want  to  continue  mutually  profit- 
able international  trade,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  vote  any  of  my  fellow  Americans  into 
bankruptcy.  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  American  tuna-flshlng  In- 
dustry, and  something,  too,  about  the  fig 
growers  of  this  Fresno  area  and  the  date 
growers  of  the  Coachella  Valley,  and  the  dele- 


terious effects  upon  them  of  unfettered  com* 
petition  from  abroad. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  bold 
extensive  bearings  on  this  exceedingly  com- 
plex problem.  And  while  I  tell  you  that  I 
•hall  support,  as  the  President  has  requested, 
a  continuation  of  reciprocal  trade,  I  trust 
that  the  committee  may  find  a  proper  way 
to  assure  that  when  our  own  American  econ- 
omy, or  any  segment  of  it.  U  in  peril  by 
reason  of  foreign  competition,  relief,  swift 
and  sure,  will  be  available,  exactly  as  the 
statutes  have  ever  Intended. 

THE  POI-mCAL  CIIALl.rNCE 

It  la  difficult.  In  few  words  or  many,  to 
comment  en  tlie  political  challenge  which 
International  communism  poses  to  all.  None 
can  honestly  question  Russia's  Inexorable  de- 
sire to  communize  the  globe.  Stalinism, 
then  antl-Stallnlsm,  scowls  then  smiles,  col- 
lective dictatorship  and  now,  apparently,  a 
return  to  one-man  rule,  high-sounding  dec- 
larations of  peace  anj  then  the  rutlileas  kill- 
ing of  Hungarians,  agreement  to  Austrian 
sovereignty,  but  belligerent  opposition  to 
self-determination  for  the  etrlcken  satel- 
lites— Russia's  Sjvlct  leadership.  In  interna- 
tional politics.  Is  completely  Inscrutable.  It 
is  also  very  wearing  on  patience.  The  Krem- 
lin Is  quite  unrestrained  by  moral  scruples. 
She  zlf^  and  zngs  on  the  bafls  of  what  best 
serves  her  course  at  the  moment. 

Against  this  formidable,  ruthless  world 
prwer.  sUnd  the  United  States  and  her  allies. 
Our  leadership.  In  freedom's  cause,  needs  ever 
to  be  bold  and  courageous.  It  needs  to  be. 
as  It  always  has  been,  honest  and  forthright, 
fair  to  all.  We  believe  In  peace  with  Jus- 
tice for  all  And.  I  think  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  our  proposals  for  advanc- 
ing peace  have  added  to  our  stature.  We 
need  to  wage  peace  constantly  and  with  vigor. 
And  It  sometimes  seems  that  the  very  In- 
transigence of  the  Soviet  leaders  may,  in  the 
long  run.  contribute  to  the  vlct<:>ry  of  an 
honorable  peace  which  we  continue  honor- 
ably to  seek. 

We  will  meet  the  challenge. 
Si^akespeare  8  Polonlus  said  It: 

"This  above  all 
To  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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Rumania  lodependeBcc  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or    INOIA.MA 

IN  TlIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBi 

'Wednesday.  May  21, 1958 

Mr  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  paying  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Rumania  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Rumania  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  day.  We  are  glad  to 
do  our  part  In  celebrating  this  occasion,  for 
a  people  who  must  honor  their  own  patriot* 
In  the  grim  silence  imposed  by  a  brutal  alien 
dictatorship. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  blackness 
of  Communist  rule  settled  down  over  the 
people  who  live  in  the  troubled  borderlands 
that  have  long  protected  Western  Europ« 
from  barbarian  invasions.     The  hope  of  lib- 


eration which  swept  over  the  countries  on 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
Nazi  tyranny  was  l.quldated  was  quickly  re- 
)>lnced  by  the  more  horribly  ingenious  tyr- 
anny of  Communist  rule.  The  Soviet  rulers 
made  many  solemn  commitments  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
people  of  the  states  on  the  Sjvlet  border 
phould  have  -truly  free  elections.  Every  one 
i)f  these  commitments  has  been  broken. 

President  Ro<isevelt  Utld  Stalin  that  the 
United  States  could  never  consent  to  aban- 
donment of  these  agreements,  or  subjection 
of  free  nations  to  Soviet  rule  President 
Truman  and  President  Elsenhower  ha\e  made 
the  same  pledge. 

The  American  people  are  firmly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  Independence  for  all  na- 
tions In  the  orbit  of  great  military  powers. 
That  was  our  belief  In  1776.  It  was  our  be- 
lief when  we  supported  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  against  the  Spanish  power.  It  was 
our  belief  when  we  svipiXfrted  weak  and 
divided  China  RKalnst  the  great  ixjwers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

Because  we  love  our  Independence  we  re- 
spect the  desire  of  all  other  nations  for  their 
Independence.  That  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  I  promise  you 
U  always  will  be  our-poilcy  as  a  nation. 


A  Dalaoced  Community 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOU.'-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
"Wednesday.  May  21.  1958 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  Kive 
direction  and  guidance  to  local  commu- 
nities and  States  in  connection  with 
eli>,'lbillty  requirements  for  Federal- 
aided  public  housing.  My  bill  provides 
an  exemption  of  all  the  income  of  any 
minor  member  of  a  family  for  admit- 
tance and  continued  occupancy.  My 
bill  will  bring  about  balanced  commu- 
nities and  prevent  a  further  develop- 
ment of  economically  poor  fihcttos. 

The  Federal  Government  imposed 
certain  conditions  upon  States  and  cities 
building  public  housing.  Income  limits 
for  admission  and  continued  occupancy 
in  public  housing  are  set  by  local  hous- 
ing authoritie.s.  subject  to  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  approval.  Because 
of  Federal  ani  State  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative restrictions,  income  of  chil- 
dren is,  except  for  $100,  required  to  be 
Included  in  determining  eligibility  for 
admission  to  public  housing.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  direct  that  in- 
come of  minor  children  be  considered  in 
detennining  eligibility  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy; local  communities  and  agen- 
cies like  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  include  income  of  cliildren  in 
exce.ss  of  $600  in  considering  eligibility 
for  continued  occupancy.  As  a  result 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  local  au- 
thorities, families  with  industrious  chil- 
dren who  are  in  public  housing  find 
themselves  threatened  with  eviction.  A 
consequence  of  these  Federal  and  local 
policies,  which  are  definitely  near- 
sighted, is  to  bring  about  economic 
ghettos.  What  we  must  strive  for  is  a 
balanced   community   where   people   of 


diflerent  economic  levels  may  live  side 
by  side.  We  do  not  want  a  community 
where  only  the  very  poor  are  herded  to- 
gether. 

I  venture  to  state  that  my  District,  the 
18th  Congre.ssional  District  of  New  York, 
otherwise  known  as  Yorkville  and  East 
Harlem,  enjoys  more  public  housing 
projects  than  any  other  district  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  this  near- 
sighted policy  of  local  housing  regula- 
tions, the  northein  part  of  my  area, 
which  enjoyed  the  status  of  a  balanced 
community,  is  systematically  being  con- 
verted into  manors  of  the  very  poor. 
This  trend  is  not  desirable  and  must  be 
halted. 

My  bill  proposes  to  permit  a  cross- 
section  of  the  low-income  groups  to  live 
side  by  side.  While  my  bill  would  ex- 
empt the  child's  income  in  determining 
eliRibility  for  admission  and  continued 
occupancy,  it  permits  the  housing  au- 
thorities to  consider  the  child's  income 
in  the  family  income  for  fixing  the 
rental. 

I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  maintain  a  balanced  community  will 
support  this  bill. 

I  trust  that  it  will  receive  immediate 
consideration. 


Parity  Prices  and  Price  Supports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  21,  1958 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions which  were  prompted  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
with  reference  to  the  current  prosperity 
on  the  farm.  The  gentleman  says  that 
the  administration  has  broken  its  prom- 
ises to  the  fai-mer.  and  intimates  that 
althouRh  the  Republicans  are  respon- 
sible for  the  dechne  in  farm  income, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
upturn  in  prices. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
political  management  of  agriculture 
does  not  work  very  well.  By  the  time 
Congress  can  recognize  a  new  situation 
and  enact  legislation  to  deal  with  it,  the 
situation  has  changed  and  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  no  longer  fits. 

A  rundown  on  the  farm  situation  In 
the  May  12  issue  of  Time  commented  as 
follows: 

The  best  economic  news  In  the  United 
States  last  week,  bar  none,  was  the  boom 
in  United  States  agriculture.  From  all  over 
the  country  reports  trickled  Into  Washington 
showing  that  the  farmer,  after  being  the 
lowest  man  on  the  economic  totem  pole 
since  1955.  Is  making  an  astonishing  come- 
back. Agriculture  Department  experts 
scarcely  dared  believe  some  of  their  own  fig- 
ures. As  of  mld-Aprll.  the  prices  that  farm- 
ers get  are  up  9.8  percent  over  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  prices  they  pay  are  up,  too — 
some  3  percent.     But  the  net  Improvement 


is  pushing  their  annual  Income  to  113  bil- 
lion versus  »11.5  billion  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  picture  in  individual  farm 
commodities  is  even  brighter.     Items: 

"Thanks  to  a  brisk  competition  between 
steak-hungry  consumers  and  farmers  trying 
to  rebuild  their  drought-depleted  cattle 
herds  by  holding  back  or  buying  up  heifers, 
beef  prices  were  running  30  percent  above 
last  year,  spreading  Joy  from  Texas  to  the 
feed  lots  of  Kansas  City." 

"Hogs  were  up  20  percent  above  last  year 
and  holding  long  after  most  farm  econ- 
omists expected  a  seasonal  price  break: 
many  counties  in  the  corn  belt  reported  the 
most  favorable  corn-hog  ratio  In  history — 
up  to  25-1.  (Usual  make-money  point  for 
hog  raisers  Is  when  1  hundredweight  of  live 
hog  sells  for  12  bushels  of  corn  )  " 

"Even  the  egg— a  big  thing  from  Califor- 
nia to  Delaware— was  selling  for  25  percent 
above  last  year,  so  high  that  many  poultry- 
men  feared  consumers  might  rebel." 

"Partly  because  of  the  Florida  freeze,  but 
also  because  of  continued  high  food  demand 
from  city  folks,  fresh  vegetables  were  selling 
40  percent  higher  than  last  year." 

"And  the  one  heavily  subsidized  potato  was 
selling,  unaided,  more  than  150  percent 
higher,  carrying  the  new  farm  prosperity  all 
the   way   up   to   Maine's   Aroostook    County." 

I  note  with  amusement  an  item  in  the 
May  19  issue  of  Time: 

Running  unsuccessfully  for  the  United 
States  Senate  against  Indiana's  Republican 
Homer  Capehart  2  years  ago,  Claude  R. 
Wickard  accused  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration of  basely  betraying  the  United  States 
farmer.  Cried  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1940-45):  "I 
have  before  me  (Candidate)  Eisenhower's 
promise  to  farmers  in  1952  and  (President) 
Eisenhower's  veto  message  of  the  first  1956 
farm  bill.  Like  the  man  on  the  flying  tra- 
peze, he  has  switched  from  one  to  the  other 
with  the  greatest  of  ease." 

Last  week,  with  farm  prices  rising  rapidly 
(Time.  May  12).  Claude  Wickard.  no  longer 
running  for  public  office,  abandoned  agri- 
cultural recession  as  a  Democratic  Issue. 
Confiding  to  reporters  In  Kansas  City  that 
his  620-acre  farm  at  Camden.  Ind..  Is  making 
money  hand  over  fist.  Wickard  said:  "I  cant 
complain  about  »21  hogs.  My  son-in-law 
and  I  sold  10  Holsteln  cows  the  other  day  for 
»250  each.  I  didn't  believe  In  Santa  Claus 
until  then." 

Had  we  succumbed  to  the  specious 
reasoning  of  candidate  Wickard  2  years 
ago — had  we  been  so  reckless  as  to  adopt 
the  remedies  proposed  by  candidate 
Wickard — I  doubt  that  farmer  Wickard 
would  today  be  enjoying  the  hog  and 
cattle  prices  he  is  now  receiving. 

Farmer  Wickard  attributes  his  new- 
found prosperity  to  Santa  Claus.  But 
his  gratitude  is  misdirected.  He  should 
attribute  his  prosperity  to  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  adhering  to  economic  principle 
and  sound  commonsense.  Had  Mr.  Ben- 
son listened  to  candidate  Wickard,  had 
he  chosen  to  take  the  easy  road  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  I  do  not  think  farmer 
Wickard  would  have  any  reason  to  thank 
Santa  Claus  or  anybody  else  today. 

Now  it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  in- 
structive to  note  that  the  commodities 
currently  making  the  most  contribution 
to  better  farm  income  are  the  commodi- 
ties that,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
been  neglected  in  national  farm  legisla- 
tion. They  have  been  neglected  largely 
because  no  one  has  been  able  to  figure 
out   practical   and   workable   ways   and 
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means  whereby  production  and  market- 
ing controls  may  be  instituted.  How 
fortunate  they  are. 

But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest 
In  trying  to  devise  schemes  for  political 
intervention  in  the  price,  production, 
and  marketing  of  these  products.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Congress  have  been  pressured 
from  time  to  time  to  institute  programs 
for  beef,  for  hogs,  for  poultry  products. 

Had  the  Secretary  or  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  these  pressures  the  market 
outlook  for  these  commodities  would  be 
far  more  pessimistic  today.  Had  we 
gone  along  with  these  pressures,  a  tre- 
mendous stimulation  to  production 
would  have  been  provided.  We  would 
find  ourselves  today  in  the  situation 
that  our  cold  storage  warehouses  would 
be  full  and  overflowing  with  meat  prod- 
ucts. The  problem  of  rotating  stocks 
would  be  a  major  diflBculty.  We  would 
be  seriously  debating  impractical  and 
unworkable  production  control  pro- 
grams to  keep  frcm  being  buried  by  the 
deluge  of  meat  prcducticn  encouraged 
by  Government  price  fi.xing. 

The  reason  for  the  new  hope  in  many 
fields  of  ai'.ricuUure  today  is  not  what 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  done,  it  is  what  they  have 
avoided  doing. 

Tlie  short  run  expedient  that  looks 
like  it  will  help  an  existing  situation, 
will  often  do  so.  on  a  short  run  ba5i.s,  but 
it  creates  long  run  consequences  that  are 
disastrous  to  the  future  earning  ability 
and  opportunity  of  farmers. 

The  May  12  issue  of  Time  went  on  to 
report  : 

Main  Street  Evidence.  But  as  far  as  the 
general  United  States  economy  was  con- 
cerned the  best  evidence  of  farm  recovery 
was  on  the  main  streets  of  farm  towns.  In 
0.:kalooEa,  Iowa,  a  typical  nildwostcrn  farm 
market  town  (population  11.000),  where 
f.-trmers  long  were  sullen  and  resentful  over 
drought  and  low  farm  prices.  Time  corre- 
spondent Jonathan  Ulnehart  found  cash 
registers  Jingle-Jangling  more  merrily  than 
in  years.  •    •    • 

Clay  Carrlkcr.  mnn-f^ger  of  Croon's  Ford, 
said  that  his  nev.'-car  sales  for  the  past  60 
days  were  20  |>ercent  ahead  of  1957,  used 
cars.  30  percent;  hlghprlced  new  trucks  were 
slow,  but  lower-priced  used  trucks  were  hot. 
Another  major  beneficiary  of  tiie  farmer's 
new-found  prosperity  was  the  farm  machin- 
ery business.  Owner  Don  BDrkemelr  of  the 
Lytle  Implement  Co  ,  reported  th.Tt  he  sold 
2.5  new  tractors  so  far  this  year:  •  •  • 
••Business."  said  Berkemelr.  'Is  within  a  few 
dollars  of  double  last  year." 

Not  only  has  returning  farm  profpcrlty 
bentflted  vlrtuiUy  every  Ookaloo.'-a  business 
(lumber  dealer  Jim  Mathew  figures  his  sales 
are  up  50  percent  due  largely  to  farmers  Hx- 
Inc;  tip  the  o'd  home  place  or  repairing  the 
barn),  but  It  has  brought  a  flock  of  new 
civic  Improvements  In  proB;res8.  e.  r  .  three 
new  schools,  a  $2C0.O0O  bowling  alley  and 
amufement  cent.^r.   •    •    • 

0£ltaloo?a's  gix)d  fortune  was  not  unique. 
The  Central  Iowa  Farm  BuslnesB  Associa- 
tion completed  Its  annual  report  on  103 
representative  farms,  reprirtcd  net  Income  In 
1957  averaged  $11,200.  or  32  percent  over 
1956"s  $8,407  and  more  than  2"2  times  1055s 
low  of  $4,235.  For  a  national  view,  the  Farm 
Journal  polled  Its  regional  correspondents, 
found  business  noticeably  better  In  every 
section  except  the  Southeast,  where  row- 
crop  farmers  have  been  hit  by  weather  and 


acreage  cuts,  but  livestock  and  poultry 
farmers  are  prospering.  ' 

It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  stopped  deal- 
ing with  farm  problems  In  political  terms. 

It's  time  to  recognize  that  sound  econ- 
omies tnvist  be  the  foundation  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

As  an  lowan.  I  am  particularly  Interested 
In  corn,  and  the  livestock  products  produced 
from  corn.  Thank  E(X)dness  that  the  corn 
farmer  has  pained  a  relative  degree  of  free- 
dom from  Government. 

But  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  present  ridiculous  program  for  cum — a 
program  that  few  farmers  comply  with  ex- 
cept by  accident. 

The  annual  establishment  of  unrealistic 
corn  allotments  that  nobody  pays  any  at- 
tention to.  Is  a  waste  of  money  and  effort 
tiiat  can  be  better  expended  for  other  pur- 
poses, I  can  see  no  warrant  tor  the  con- 
tinuation of  corn  allotments.  I  hope  the 
AirrKultural  Committee  Is  not  going  to  come 
up  with  proposals  designed  to  tighten  up  on 
corn  production,  or  any  program  based  upon 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  price  Qxlng 
and  production  control  prcg.ams  will  worit 
for  corn  or  other  feed  grains.     They  wont. 

I'.  Is  also  time  for  Congress  to  permit  corn 
price  fupports  to  refljct  market  factors,  so 
that  corn  producers  can  produce  for  the 
market  and  market  what  they  produce,  and 
avoid  the  creation  of  burdensome  surplus 
stocks.  The  future  of  corn  producers  is  not 
to  be  found  In  comprehensive  Government 
programs  Involving  regulation  of  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  corn. 


Report   of   the    Honorable    PerLins    Bass 
on  t!ie  r.lutnal  Security  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE.'^RE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  195S 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  report 
by  Hon.  Peukins  Bass  on  the  mutual 
security  program: 

Foreign  aid  or  mutual  security — call  It 
what  you  will  — this  much  Is  certain:  No 
other  Government  prof^am  has  boen  s\ib- 
Jccted  to  such  oinstant  and  Intensive  crit- 
ical Investigation  and  study,  year  after  year, 
by  so  many  different  groups  and  Individuals, 
the  mothcs  of  most  of  whom  have  been,  at 
least   originally,   severely    critical. 

And  yet,  year  after  year.  Democratic  and 
n^publlcan  President.s  have  recommended 
multl-bllUon-dollar  military  and  economic 
aid  progranos  for  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

And.  year  after  year,  Congress  has  first 
authorized  and  later  appropriated  most  of 
the  money  requested  for  these  progr.ims — 
almost  always  reluctantly  but  nevertheless 
regularly  and  substantially  In  the  amounts 
needed. 

As  a  further  paradox,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mutual 
security  program  has  been  the  least  popular 
of  any  Ooverumcnt  activity.  In  the  sense 
that  there's  no  Interested  or  spontaneous 
public  dem.ind  for  what  so  many  condemn 
as  a  giveaway. 

How  can  one  account  for  this  paradox? 

I've  seen  no  more  effective  Justification 
than  the  simple  and  direct  words  of  the 
President  liist  week;  "No  nation,  not  even 
the  United  States,  can  isolate  itself  from  Its 
friends  and  still  be  secure." 


Or  In  the  equally  compelling  words  of  tbe 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report: 
"The  termination  or  drastic  curtailment  of 
the  mutual  security  program  would  inevi- 
tably mean  that  we  would  lose  the  cold 
war." 

Neither  of  these  views  Is  new  Rather,  It 
Is  the  Increasing  evidence  that  these  state- 
ments are  true,  which  has  convinced  more 
and  more  of  our  people  we  need  this  pro- 
grai.  . 

It  has  been  most  revealing  over  the  past 
3  or  4  years  to  watch  this  conviction  sink 
In.  It  has  been  impressively  demonstrated 
In  the  results  of  opinion  polls  taken  In 
their  di.strlcLs  and  States  by  a  rumber  of 
once-opposed  Congressmen   and   oenators. 

Behind  this  growing  support  .las  been 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  foreign  aid  facts  which 
were  more  effectively  brought  home  in  many 
ca.ses  as  a  result  of  the  studies  and  Investi- 
gations tlwir  own  e.irllcr  oppcitlon  and 
questions  h.-'d  caused. 

FacU  like  these.  Tliat  this  Is  no  giveaway 
program.  Instead  of  sending  dollars  abroad, 
we  are  providing  military  equipment,  food, 
I'lans.  and  technical  advice  to  help 
strengthen  allied  military  forces  and  en- 
courage hlt;her  living  standards  in 
underdeve'.oped  countries. 

Th-it  wiih<mt  friendly  military  forces  and 
b.ises.  It  would  cost  the  United  States  about 
five  times  as  much  to  station  Americans 
abr'>ad  where  they  would  be  required  for 
our  own  security. 

That  more  than  80  percent  of  all  foreign 
aid  Is  spent  Immediately  In  the  United 
States  to  purchase  military  hardware,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  our  factories.  This 
provides  Jobs  for  about  6O0.OO0  perstjus.  In- 
cluding 34,000  Jobs  In  New  England. 

That  we  are  not  trying  to  buy  friends, 
which  we  know  Is  Impossible,  but  rather 
we  are  helping  to  build  genuine  iitdepeud- 
ence  among  weaker  countries,  based  on  po- 
litical and  economic  stability,  as  the  best 
way  to  resist  the  spread  of  commtinlsm. 

That  many,  but  not  all.  of  the  weaknesses 
In  the  forelgn-ald  program  have  been  elim- 
inated and  its  administration  lightened  up 
as  a  result  of  the  constant  pressure  for  bet- 
ter performance  directed  at  the  agency  by 
Ct.>n£:re.ss  and  other  public  and  private 
watchdog  groupi. 

This  yoar'8  mutual -security  atithorlrnt'.on 
b'-U  Inchidrd  a  requert  by  the  President  for 
ap,>roxlmately  $3  3  billion,  which  the  House 
Foreign  AfTalrs  Ccmmlttee  carefully  pruned 
to  $2  96  billion -SI  64  billion  for  military 
and  $1  33  billion  for  economic  aid 

The  most  controversial  area  of  foreign 
aid  -  assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  — 
Is  only  slightly  Involved  in  this  bill.  Poland 
Is  not  Included  at  all,  since  aid  to  that 
country  has  b^en  limited  to  the  sale  of  some 
of  our  af^rlcultural  stirpluvs  and  to  loans 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  — two  sep- 
ari'.te  programs.  No  more  military  aid  Is 
scheduled  to  Yugoslavia,  though  a  certain 
amount  of  economic  aid  Is  provided  In  this 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia's 
insistence  on  h^r  Independ'^nce  Is  Infuriat- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  such  aid  mny  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  calculated  cold-war  risk,  though 
I  have  some  doubts  about  this. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  the 
question  of  our  mutual-security  program  Is 
nothing  loss  than  the  que.stlon  of  (jur  na- 
tional security.  We've  slopped  the  Russians 
and  are  continuing  to  hold  them  In  check 
militarily.  But  the  cold  war  Is  now  b.-ing 
fought  In  the  shops  and  factories  and  steel 
mills  of  the  world  The  prize  Is  the  power 
to  guide  the  Industrial  and  economic  growth 
of  the  world  toward  freedom  or  slavery. 

Khrushchev.  In  his  recent  declaration  of 
economic  war  on  the  United  SUtes,  bluntly 
warned  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  United 
St  .tea  Is  In  the  field  of  peaceful  production. 
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"We  *r«  relentless  In  tbls,"  he  said,  "and 
we  will  piwe  the  superiority  of  our  system." 

Unless  we  meet  them  suoceasfully  on  this 
ground,  ground  w«  always  considered  our 
strongest,  the  aIt«rnattTes  are,  as  President 
Elsenhowsr  put  It.  "frtm."  "TThey  are,"  he 
said  In  this  order,  "a  fortrsss  America,  then 
a  regimented  America — finally  a  defeated 
America." 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  shall  again 
support   this  program. 


lefertWi-Jackson  Dajr  Address  hj  Hob. 
William  M.  Colmer,  of  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRGIN  LA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  21, 1958 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  It 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
with  the  di.stingui.shed  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hou-se  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Honorable  William  M.  Colmbr, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Mississippi.  They  are  both  great 
Americans  and  I  am  proud  to  call  them 
my  friends. 

On  May  10,  1958.  the  Democrats  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia  assembled  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  and  again  nominated  Congressman 
Smith  &$  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  86th  Congress.  The  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Colmer.  of  Mississippi,  was  the 
8p>eaker  of  the  occasion.  He  made  a 
memorable  address — one  that  I  wish  ev- 
ery American  could  read  and  digest. 
The  address  is  as  follows : 

AoosEss    or   Hon.    Wilxjam    M.    CoLMn.    or 

MXaSUSTPPI,  AT  jDrmtSON-jACKSON  DAT 
DtNKKB.  SFONSOETD  BT  THS  EIGHTH  DiSTaiCT 
DKMOCaATIC   COMMTTTKE  OF  VlSCINIA,  FaS>- 

xaicKSSTTSO,  Va..  IiCat   10,    1058 

Mr.  Chairman,  Oovemor  Battle,  Congress- 
man Smith,  my  fellow  Jefferson -Jacksonlan 
Democrats,  It  Is  with  considerable  humility 
and  trepidation  that  I  appear  before  you 
this  evening.  However.  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  honor 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  by  Invit- 
ing me  to  be  with  you  on  this  atispldous 
occasion. 

Since  my  early  childhood  when  I  first 
began  to  read  the  history  of  this  country, 
1  have  been  tremendously  Impressed  with 
the  contribution  which  the  peonle  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  made  to  the 
founding  and  preservation  of  this  Reptibllc. 
That  respect  and  admiration  has  grown 
within  me  as  my  thinking  and  ability  to 
appraise  the  situation  has  matured  through- 
out the  years.  And  so  this  evening,  as  al- 
ways when  I  cross  the  line  Into  the  great 
State  of  Virginia,  I  feel  that  I  am  on  hallowed 
ground.  Certainly  no  people  of  any  State 
have.  In  my  Judgment,  equaled  much  less 
excelled  this  substantial  citizenry  of  Vir- 
ginia In  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
national  security  and  good  government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  untrue  to  the 
thoughU  that  well  within  me  If  I  did  not 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  every  other 
occasion  when  the  opportunity  presents  It- 
self, pay  homa^  to  hlra  'whom  you  have 
again  today  signally  honored  by  renomlnat- 
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Ing  him  for  his  seat  In  Congress,  Howasd 
W.  Smtth.  Howasd  Smith  Is  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee  of  the  American  Congress,  my 
warm  personal  friend,  my  counselor  and  the 
true  leader  In  that  body  of  House  Members 
who  believe  in  constitutional  government  as 
we  have  known  It.  Modest  almost  to  a 
fault,  never  seeking  the  limelight,  day  In 
and  day  out  he  wields  a  p>owerful  Infiuence 
for  the  preservation  of  those  principles  of 
government  for  which  your  Immortal  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  your  Madison,  your 
Monroe,  your  unexcelled  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
the  long  line  of  other  illustrious  Virginians 
devoted  their  lives.  Possessed  of  a  brilliant 
and  logical  mind,  a  man  of  indomitable  cour- 
age, he  tirelessly  wages  the  fight  against  the 
foes  of  good  government  both  In  committee 
and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  But.  it  is 
in  the  conferences  on  strategy.  In  formulat- 
ing the  lines  of  defense  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  constitutional  government  that  he 
renders  the  greatest  service.  Like  unto  the 
great  master  of  military  strategy.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E  Lee,  outnumbered  In  force,  his  brUUant 
mind  conceives  and  wins  many  a  successful 
battle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  l>een  my  high  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  no  similar  period  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  I  dare  say,  have  there  been 
more  grievous  assaults  made  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  we 
cherish.  For  certainly  In  no  similar  period 
have  we  strayed  further  from  the  sound 
phllosphy  and  the  admonition  of  those  great 
Virginians,  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
men  of  like  mind.  A  brief  comparison  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  philosophies 
of  the  Government's  founders  and  their 
handiwork — the  ConsUtutlon  Itself — with 
the  modern  phllosphy  that  now  prevails  will, 
I  fear,  confirm  this  sad  commentary. 

Washington  urged  that  we  "cherish  pub- 
lic credit."  He  said,  "One  method  of  pre- 
serving It  is  to  use  It  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible." Today  that  public  credit  has  been 
extended  to  almost  $276  billion.  This  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  some  $250  billion  in  the 
past  24  years. 

Again,  in  his  farewell  address.  President 
Washington  admonished;  "Avoid  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  times  of  peace  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear." 

Yet  today,  enjoying  the  greatest  national 
Income  and  burdened  with  the  highest  taxes 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  country,  we 
hover  on  the  precipice  of  deficit  spending. 
Prudence  suggests  that  under  such  condi- 
tions we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our 
gargantuan  debt  and  fortifying  our  fiscal 
position  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  now  faced,  under  the 
guise  of  a  recession,  with  deficit  spending 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  from  five  to  $15 
blUlon.  It  is  often  argued  that  Ijecause  two- 
thirds  of  our  expenditures  are  either  to  pay 
for  previous  wars  or  to  prepare  for  possible 
future  ones,  we  cannot  retrench;  but  that  we 
must  increase  otur  defense  program  without 
limitation  for  fear  of  a  sneak  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  Por  more  than  a  decade  this  humble 
voice  has  been  heard  repeatedly  In  the  halls 
of  Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  want  neither  war  nor  peace. 
They  are  following  the  blueprint  of  their 
Idol.  Lenin,  himself,  who  wrote  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  that  the 
way  to  conquer  the  United  States  was  to 
make  it  spend  Itself  Into  bankruptcy.  If  this 
be  a  correct  analysis  of  the  sinister  Russian 
objective,  they  certainly  have  no  more  useful 
allies  than  the  special  interests  and  minority 
groups    who   year   after   year   descend   upon 


Washington  seeking  larger  and  larger  favors 
from  t^e  public  till. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  the  Russian  menace 
less  than  the  danger  of  collapse  of  the  fiscal 
structure.  I  am  more  appirehenslve  of 
Infiatlon  than  I  am  of  Communist  infiltra- 
tion. For  If  our  economic  strength  is  des- 
troyed, hungary  people  might  well  t>ecome 
easy  prey  to  the  siren  song  emanating  from 
the  Kremlin. 

Along  with  the  perU  of  unttrldled  spend- 
ing and  exorbitant  taxation,  I  am  sure  that 
you.  like  I.  are  Justly  alarmed  with  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  toward  consoUdation  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States  and  the  freedom  of  our 
citizens. 

Jefferson,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
cornerstone  of  our  freedom,  warned:  "It  is 
not  by  the  consolidation  or  concentration  of 
powers  that  good  government  is  affected. 
Were  not  this  great  country  already  cUvided 
into  States,  that  division  must  be  made,  tliat 
each  might  do  for  itself  what  concerns  itself 
directly,  and  what  it  can  do  much  better  than 
distant  authority." 

It  was  to  prevent  this  consolidation  of 
power  that  the  10th  amendment  was  adopted 
providing  that,  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  Por  more  than  a  century  that 
mandate  was  scrupulously  honored.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  Congress,  with  an  excess 
of  zeal,  invaded  the  domain  of  the  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  firmly  pulled  it  back. 
Thus,  when  Congress  attempted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  to  exercise  the  police 
ptower  of  the  States  by  requiring  the  opera- 
tors of  inns,  theaters  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement  to  serve  white  and  colored 
people  alike,  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
measure  void.  It  told  Congress  that  neither 
the  13th  nor  14th  amendments  conferred  any 
authority  for  this  interference  with  the  con- 
duct of  private  Individuals. 

How  changed  the  situation  today.  Ap- 
parently the  States  no  longer  have  any 
rights  which  the  Federal  Government  Is 
bound  to  respect.  Congress.  I  am  sorry  to 
admit.  Is  partlaUy  responsible  for  this  de- 
velopment. It  has  passed  laws,  expressed  In 
vague  general  terms,  empowering  Federal 
agencies  to  regulate  vast  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy. Immediately  these  agencies  set  up  all 
the  trappings  of  bureaucracy.  They  issue 
directives,  regulations,  and  interpretations, 
which  as  time  goes  on,  bear  less  and  lees 
resemblance  to  the  act  passed  by  Congress. 

But  the  evil  wrought  by  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  has  been  minor  In 
comparison  with  the  transgressions  In  the 
past  two  decades  of  the  nine  black-robed 
gentlemen  of  the  Supreme  Covu-t.  You  won't 
find  anything  about  preemption  In  the 
Constitution,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
ever-increasing  frequency,  is  applying  that 
doctrine  to  whittle  down  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  courts.  Of  course,  in  doing  this 
the  Tribunal  always  professes  to  be  carrying 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress;  the  effect  Is  the 
further  centralization  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Among  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  this  practice  In  recent  months 
have  been  the  Steve  Nelson  and  Slochower 
cases.  In  the  Nelson  case,  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
held,  under  this  doctrine  of  preemption, 
that  Pennsylvania's  antisedltion  law  was 
void.  And  In  the  Slochower  case,  the  Court 
denied  the  right  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  to 
discharge  a  teacher  who  had  Invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  in  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee Investigation  concerning  his  past 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party.  If 
this  doctrine  Is  permitted  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, our  State  courts  will  become  but 
empty  shells. 

Remedial  legislation  sponsored  by  your 
own  Congressman  has  been  languishing  in 
committees  of  Congress  for  the  past  3  years. 
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"There  Is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much," 
Jefferson  wrote,  "as  the  consolidation  of  our 
Government  by  the  noiseless  and,  therefore, 
alarming  instrumentality  of  the  Supremo 
Court." 

One  can  conceive  of  no  more  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  digression  from  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  Washington  and  Jefferson 
than  the  recent  school  segregation  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill, 
on  the  other.  In  the  school  case  the  Court 
admittedly  substituted  Its  own  political  and 
social  theories  for  legal  precedent.  The  en- 
actment of  the  civil  rights  bill  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  certain 
minority  groups  will  result  In  the  further 
encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  all  our 
citizens. 

We  are  now  told  that  centralization  is 
liberalism.  Jefferson  called  it  "torylsm  In 
disguise."  By  whatever  name  called.  It  can 
only  end  In  totalitarianism. 

The  basic  principles  of  human  freedom 
are  as  Invariable  as  the  solar  system.  They 
are  the  same  In  the  Jet  and  nuclear  age  as 
they  were  In  the  horseback  and  ramrod  and 
musket  days. 

And  now.  Mr.  O.alrman.  we  are  gathered 
here  this  evening  to  do  honor  to  two  truly 
great  Democrats  and  the  contribution  made 
by  them  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Some- 
times I  wonder,  as  Up  service  Is  rendered 
unto  these  great  stalwarts  of  our  party. 
What  their  own  reaction  would  be  If  they 
were  permitted  to  step  out  of  the  pages 
of  history  on  to  the  current  terrestrial  scene 
and  view  in  person  the  assaults  that  are 
being  made  vipon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  philosophy  of  the  party  to  which 
they  contributed  so  fully.  Yes;  I  wonder 
how  they  would  react  to  the  present  posture 
of  their  beloved  Southland  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  What  wo\Ud  the  reaction  of 
the  "Sage  of  Monticello"  be  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  our  Democratic  leaders  along  with 
the  Republican  high  command,  of  the  use 
of  bayonets  for  forced  Integration  of  our 
public  school  system  In  his  beloved  Vir- 
ginia? Would  not  Old  Hickory  himself  rebel 
at  the  continuous  whittling  away  at  the 
foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual by  the  modern  pseudo-liberals  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  both  parties? 
Surely  our  beloved  Southland  finds  itself 
today  In  a  most  unenviable  position  within 
the  party.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  section  and  particularly  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Vlrglna  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  creation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  party  In  both  the  lean  as  well 
as  the  prosperous  years,  we  are  now  Just 
taken  for  granted.  Is  It  possible  for  In- 
stance today  for  a  member  of  our  party  from 
the  South  to  obtain  the  nomination  for 
President?  Can  a  man  of  the  stature  of 
Harrt  Byrd,  for  Instance,  receive  thl»  rec- 
ognition? 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  must  face 
the  facts  of  life.  We  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  taken  for  granted  so  long  that 
we  are  completely  Ignored.  This  Is  true 
even  though  In  the  last  two  presidential 
elections  the  candidate  of  our  party  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  only  one  State 
outside  of  the  Solid  South.  Organized 
pressure  groups  under  the  guise  of  false  lib- 
eralism have  taken  over  the  machinery  of 
the  party.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  NAACP. 
the  ADA.  and  other  misnamed  liberal  minor- 
ity groups  are  more  powerful  In  the  coun- 
cils of  our  party  than  the  so-called  Solid 
South? 

To  my  mind,  there  Is  but  one  answer.  The 
South  Is  the  strongest  potential  minority 
group  In  the  country.  And  while  I  do  not 
like  the  Idea  of  government  by  minority 
groups,  I  am  reluctantly  driven  to  the  con- 
clu.slon  that  there  Is  but  one  answer  to  the 
problem  thus  posed.  The  South  must  be- 
come A  militant,  aggressive,  and  crusading 
organized  group  dedicated  to   the  preserva- 


tion of  those  sound  constitutional  provisions 
of  government  for  which  so  much  blood, 
treasure,  and  labor  have  been  expended. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  once  strong 
voice  of  the  South  be  heard  In  the  smoke- 
filled  rooms  of  our  party's  conventions  and 
in  the  legislative  arena. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  strong  words. 
But.  If  the  great  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republic,  Itself,  are  to  be  saved  we  must 
fight  fire  with  fire.  We  In  the  other  States 
of  the  South  are  looking  to  the  statesmen 
of  Virginia.     If  you  will  lead,  we  will  follow. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  en- 
shrined In  the  Constitution,  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  would  Indeed  appear  dis- 
couraging. The  distress  signals  are  all  about 
us. 

^it.  surely,  we.  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
labor  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  founded  the 
Republic,  have  the  courage,  the  will,  and  the 
patriotism  to  see  to  It  that  this  Republic, 
embodying  the  most  perfect  form  of  human 
liberty  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  men, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOUTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21, 1958 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Neil  McElroy,  the  Secretary 
of  Defen."?*.  at  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
dinner  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  a  few 
days  ago. 

Secretary  McElroy  delivered  the  ad- 
dress before  one  of  the  largest  gather- 
ings which  I  believe  has  ever  observed 
Armed  Forces  Day  at  a  dinner  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  In  view  of  the 
pendency  of  the  President's  proposals 
for  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  address  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy has  special  significance  at  this 
time,  and  I  believe  It  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  SrcRETART  or  Dfttnse  Nftl  Mc- 
Elroy, AT  THr  Armed  Forces  Day  Dinner 
IN    Washington.    D.    C  .    May    16,    1958 
We   are   gathered   on    this   occasion   to   do 
honor  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army, 
Navy.    Air    Force,    Marine    Corps,    and    Coast 
Guard    and    their    Reserve    components    and 
auxiliaries. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  them. 
For  to  a  degree  that  Is  hard  for  \is  as  a 
peacelovlng  people  to  realize,  this  Nation  Is 
dependent  today,  and  In  the  years  to  come, 
on  the  alertness,  dedication,  and  abilities  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

We  are  living  In  a  period  almost  unique 
In  our  hist<iry — a  period  which  can  be  called 
peacetime  but  one  In  which  the  thought  of 
war  is  never  far  from  us.  For  the  first  time 
In  history,  this  Nation  finds  Itself  still  sur- 
rounded but  no  longer  protected  by  vast 
stretches  of  ocean,  because  of  new  weapons 
which  can  cross  those  oceans  In  a  matter 
today  of  hours,  tomorrow  of  minutes. 
Weapons  have  been  developed  which  can  on 


short  notice  bring  major  disaster  to  our  cen- 
ters of  population.  And  we  know  these 
weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  powerful  forces 
which  are  committed  to  world  domination. 

We  have  always  owed  a  great  debt  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  Throughout  periods  of  peace, 
they  have  formed  the  core  around  which  we 
could  in  wartime  quickly  mobilize  the  larger 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  forces  which  have  so  successfully  de- 
fended this  country  In  times  past.  But  the 
nature  of  war  has  changed.  If  all-out  nu- 
clear war  c<5mes — an  event  which  surely  all 
intelligent  people  throughout  the  world  will 
W(jrk  constantly  to  avoid — It  may  well  last  a 
matter  of  days  or,  at  the  most,  weeks.  It  is 
unlikely  that  In  such  an  event  we  would 
have  time  to  train  our  nonmllltary  citizens, 
equip  them  and  make  them  part  of  an  effec- 
tive military  force.  More  than  ever  before. 
we  are  dependent  on  our  existing  defense 
forces.  They  and  their  weapons  must  be  our 
shield. 

We  hear  much  these  days  concerning  new 
weapons  systems,  and  indeed  tliey  are  of 
immense  Importance. 

The  speed  with  which  one  technological 
development  outraces  another,  so  that  the 
fantasy  of  today  becomes  the  practical  reality 
of  tomorrow,  makes  a  weapon  system  ob- 
solescent almost  literally  by  the  time  it  can 
be  produced  in  sufflcient  quantities  to  be 
widely  available  to  our  forces. 

The  Imfxirtance  of  science,  of  our  ability  to 
press  forward  with  vigor  our  programs  of 
research  and  development,  is  lmmen.se,  our 
security  5  r>r  10  years  from  now  undoubtedly 
rests  on  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
today  we  are  pursuing  the  development  of 
weai>on8  of  the  future  Our  very  survival  as 
a  nation  In  modern  war  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  move  forward  on  the  technological 
front. 

I  would  like  to  Interpolate  nt  this  point 
something  which  you  may  or  may  not  have 
noticed  In  youp  newspar>ers.  because  It  has 
been  an  example  today  of  Just  what  I've  re- 
ferred to — this  tremendously  rapid  advance 
In  our  technological  capabilities  in  the  weap- 
ons field  Today  an  Air  Force  Jet  boosted  the 
airspeed  record  a  whopping  200  miles  per 
hour  by  flying  between  1  412  and  1.420  miles 
per  hour  over  a  measured  course,  and  this 
single  Jet  104A  which  reached  a  new  speed 
today  Is  the  same  type  of  plane  which  0  days 
ago  smashed  the  world  altitude  record  back 
from  France  for  the  United  States.  It  hit 
91.OO0  feet.  I  cite  this  as  a  typical  example 
of  what  Im  referring  to  as  the  essentiality 
of  our  retaining  a  priority  in  the  new  weapons 
field. 

But  weapons  without  people  are  valueless. 
It  U  Inevitably  true  that  the  (strength  of  sny 
organization,  millury  or  otherwise,  rests  on 
the  people  In  It.  As  we  employ  more  and 
more  the  advanced  equipment  and  wespons 
that  are  so  vital  to  the  present  military, 
we  need  to  an  ever  greater  degree  people 
skilled  In  handling  them — people  with  ap- 
titude who  may  be  trained  in  the  handling 
of  communications  equipment,  radar,  and 
the  other  complex  equipment  Involved  In  the 
modern  airplane,  ship,  or  tank  As  the  time 
we  are  given  In  which  to  react  Is  Increas- 
ingly shortened  by  new  weapons,  and  as 
warfare  becomes  more  complex,  we  need  to 
an  ever  greater  degree  men  and  women  who 
are  alert.  Intelligent,  and  Imbued  with  lead- 
ership qualities  as  well  as  the  devotion  to 
country  and  freedom  which  must  be  the 
ba.-ils  of  all  military  service. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  seen  fit  to 
pass  legUlatlon  which  recognizes  this  need 
and  which  Increases  the  pay  incentives  pro- 
vided for  our  Armed  Forces  personnel.  This 
legislation  Is  now  awaiting  the  President's 
signature.  The  revised  pay  bill  embodies 
principles  developed  by  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  of  Ralph  Cordlner,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
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The  result*  of  Ita  ■tudies,  pitu  the  able 
and  Intelligent  work  done  In  the  Armed 
t^r vices  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  build  sound  pay  legislation — and 
again  I  should  interpolate  tbat  on  the  plat- 
form tonight  there  are  members  of  both 
of  those  Armed  Services  Committees  (Sen- 
actor  FlLANCis  Cask,  of  Bouth  Dakota,  and 
Congressman  Mklvin  Pkicx,  of  Illinois) — have 
produced  resulte  which  can  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  helping  to  attract  to  the  serv- 
ices in  sufflcient  quantities  people  with  tlie 
high  qualities  of  leadership  needed,  and  the 
capacity  to  learn  the  skills  required  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  military  career  makes 
severe  demands  on  those  who  pursue  it :  we 
must  see  that  it  offers  also  the  rewards  that 
are  commensurate  to  the  high  type  of  serv- 
ice that  la  demanded. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  quality 
of  people  in  their  ability  to  work  together 
to  achieve  common  goals.  There  Is  great 
strength  in  competition;  it  has  been  a  key 
vitalizing  facto*-  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  this  cuuntry,  in  Industry,  edu- 
cation, throughout  our  society.  It  has  been 
a  constructive  force  in  the  military  fl»ld  as 
well,  where  the  traditions  of  the  Individual 
services  have  built  loyalties  and  enthusiasms 
which  have  contributed  much  to  the 
strength  of  these  services.  Constructive 
comi>etltlon  must  be  preserved;  but  with  it 
must  go  the  overall  desire  and  intent  to  work 
effectively  togetlier. 

The  need  for  cooperation  snd  coordina- 
tion is  a  primary  one  today  for  many  rea- 
sons. First,  we  no  lonper  can  think  in 
ternos  of  separate  ground,  sea  and  air  com- 
bat. The  developments  of  modern  warfare 
have  obliterated  such  distinctions,  and  fu- 
ture wars  will  be  fought  with  whatever  com- 
binations of  forces  and  weapons  are  needed 
to  win.  There  must  be  no  confusion  of  re- 
sponsibilities, no  delay  In  our  responding 
With  all  the  power  that  may  be  required 
In  the  form  of  unified,  completely  cjordl- 
nated  forces.  Second,  the  sire  of  our  ex- 
penditures makes  It  imperative  that  we  get 
the  most  we  can  for  our  dollars.  If  we  are 
to  buy  the  sophisticated  and  Increasingly 
expensive  weapons  that  wc  must  have  for 
our  modern  defense  forces,  our  budget  either 
will  grow  to  appalling  proportions  or  we 
must  find  ways  of  using  our  dollars  with 
increasing  efficiency.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  duplication  of  effort,  overlapping  activ- 
ities and  lack  of  coordination  and  direc- 
tion. 

Another  Impelling  need  for  us  to  work 
effectively  together  arl.ses  from  the  fact  that 
our  defense  activities  now  call  for  the  serv- 
ices. In  the  military  or  working  for  it.  of 
something  more  than  one-half  the  people 
In  America  who  are  trained  in  advanced 
science  snd  technology.  Tliese  people  con- 
stitute one  of  the  Nation's  valuable  resources; 
they  are  needed  In  Industry,  in  teaching,  in 
medtcUie.  in  many  fields  which  are  of  im- 
portance to  our  normal  development  as  a 
nation.  We  cannot  be  wasteful  of  their 
talenu;  we  must  organize  ourselves  to  make 
maximum  use  of  their  scientific  capablUtles. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  and  leglslRtlon  for  which  is  now 
tinder  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
recognizes  this  need  for  unity. 

Again  I  must  Interpolate  because  things 
seem  to  move  rapidly  on  Armed  Forces  Day 
and  Armed  Forces  Week  In  Washington,  and 
I  must  compliment  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  which  today  brought  out 
a  bin  to  Implement  the  proposals  of  the 
President,  and  in  my  Judgment — and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  was  clearly  stated  also  by  the 
President — that  a  most  constructive  effort 
/  was  made  by  this  committee  to  Implement 
these  objectives  of  the  President  and  with 
what  I  think  are  exceptions  that  will  be — 
can  be — worked  out  and  not  the  most  seri- 
ous exceptions  either,  but  nevertheless  Im- 


portant exceptions,  a  bill  has  been  brotigbt 
out  which  will  meet  mo«t  of  the  objectives 
of  the  President.  And  I  must  compliment 
that  comxnlttee,  of  which  Mr.  Price  la  one 
of  the  members.  Tnis  oommJtlee  report  was 
adopted  32  to  0,  I  believe. 

It  is  centered  on  the  cuiicept  of  the  uni- 
fied command,  such  as  the  one  which  in 
World  Wfir  II  under  then  General  Eisen- 
hower grouped  in  Europe  the  forces  of  this 
Nation  and  Its  allies  into  a  magnificently  ar- 
tlcu:ated,  powerful,  and  fast-moving  force. 
Or  the  Pacific  Ckjmmand  under  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  the  Southwestern  Command  un- 
der General  MacArthur  which  combined  our 
ground,  sea.  and  air  forces  Into  two  of  the 
most  gigantic  striking  forces  In  history.  Tlie 
unified  command  Is  derived  from  lessons 
learned  In  World  War  II;  It  ties  in  with 
today's  need  for  quick  decisions  and  greatly 
stepped  up  speed  of  reaction,  and  it  assures 
full  coordination   of  our  available  power. 

Tl  e  President's  plan  proposes  to  make  ab- 
solutely clear  the  authority  of  a  unified 
commander  over  all  the  component  units  at 
his  disposal.  It  provides  the  needed  unity 
In  our  strategic  planning  and  In  the  opera- 
tional direction  of  our  unified  commands. 
It  also  proposes  shortening  and  clearing  the 
line  of  command  between  the  President  as 
Comm.mder  in  Chief  and  the  commander  of 
the  united  command.  The  stepped-up 
tempo  of  modern  warfare  makes  this  Impera- 
tive. In  every  war  this  Nation  has  fought 
during  the  lost  hundred  years,  we  have  had 
to  change  our  military  organization  after 
the  war  had  started.  In  the  future  we  will 
no  longer  have  time  In  which  to  revise  our 
command  lines  or  shift  from  a  peacetime 
to  a  wartime  organization.  We  therefore 
propose  to  m^ke  the  necessary  changes  now. 
The  Precldrnt  has  made  very  clear,  and 
the  proposed  legislation  repeats  with  as- 
surance, that  there  is  no  Intent  or  desire  to 
merge  or  abolish  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  or  Air  Force.  The  separate  traditions 
of  these  services  are  sources  of  great  strength 
to  the  Nation  and  will  be  preserved.  But, 
they  need  not  and  must  not  constitute  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  truly  unified 
and  efficient  military  commands. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Importance  of  future 
scientific  developments  through  research  and 
engineering.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  mo- 
ment on  this  part  of  the  President's  proposal. 
Our  present  rate  of  expendltvire  for  re- 
search and  engineering  Is  close  to  six  billion 
dollars  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  rapid 
advance  In  technology  of  all  types  pertinent 
to  weapons  development  Indicates  that  there 
win  need  to  be  continued  major  attention 
assigned  to  the  research  and  engineering 
programs  of  the  Defense  Department.  In 
order  to  make  more  effective  this  essential 
part  of  the  Defense  Department's  program 
the  President  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  major  new  position  under  the  title  of  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 
It  win  be  the  responsibility  of  this  executive 
to  supervise  and  direct  all  Defense  research 
activities,  regardless  of  which  portion  of  the 
Department  may  actually  be  undertaking  the 
projects. 

This  unified  supervision  and  direction  pro- 
tecta  the  program  In  two  ways:  It  avoids  any 
possibility  of  undesirable  duplication  and 
overlapping  with  resultant  savings  in  ex- 
pense; and  also  it  makes  certain  that  there 
is  no  failure  to  support  a  needed  program 
because  of  any  doubts  as  to  which  of  the 
services  might  appropriately  take  up  a  given 
high-prlorlty  project. 

ThU  proposed  unified  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  program  of  Defense  research 
and  engineering  must  be  accomplished  not 
only  to  avoid  the  waste  of  our  resources  but 
also  for  our  very  security. 

Undoubtedly  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our 
research  and  development  activity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  the  military  depart- 
ments themselves.  These  military  depart- 
ments  win  also  continue  to  have  the  tre- 


mendous responsibility  for  recruiting,  train- 
ing,  equipping,  and  supporting  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  unified  commands.     It 
will   leave  In  the  departments  reBponalbill- 
ties   and   functions   of  major   significance — 
In   fact,   practically  all  of   those  they  fulfill 
now.     These  departments  will  remain  as  to- 
day indispensable  administrative   and  oper- 
ating units,  each  preparing  its  parts,  human 
and  material,  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
The  defenses  of  our  Nation  rest  on  a  gre^t 
many  shoulders.     They  rest  in  part  on  every 
one  of  us  who  pays  taxes,  a  large  share  of 
which   goes  to  support  our  defense  budget. 
The  rest  in  part  on  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  manufacturing 
concerns,   large   and  small,  which  make  the 
weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  needed  in 
our   great   defense   program.      They   rest    In 
part   on   the   dedicated   men   and   women  of 
science  whose  steady  assault  on  the  bound- 
aries of  our  knowledge  promises  to  continue 
the    technological    advances    on    which    our 
future  security  so  greatly  depends. 

Our  defense  rests  also  on  the  thousands 
of  civilians  v.ho  make  up  such  a  large  part 
of  this  great  Defense  Department  Day  after 
day  and  often  far  Into  the  nigh"  these  people 
quietly  apply  their  strength,  energj',  and 
Intelligence  to  the  many  complicated  prob- 
lems of  running  an  enterprise  of  this  scope. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  them  can  have  nothing  but  respect 
for  the  high  quality  of  their  service  and 
their  wholehearted  devotion  to  what  they 
are  doing. 

But  most  of  all,  of  courre,  the  security 
of  all  of  us  depends  on  the  men  and  women 
In  uniform.  Although  there  is  strife  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  open  warfare  In  a 
few,  at  present  our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
engaged  In  active  fighting  anywhere.  But 
their  alertness,  their  readiness  to  expose 
themselves  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  situ- 
ation that  may  arise  and  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices that  may  be  demanded  of  them  is  in 
Itself  a  great  shield  which  permits  us  all  to 
enjoy   peace   and   security. 

The  men  separated  from  their  families  at 
outposts  In  the  frozen  north,  those  spend- 
ing endless  days  and  nights  in  the  lonely 
patrol  of  our  early  warning  line,  the  men 
living  In  constant  alert,  ready  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  to  move  resolutely  into  action, 
the  officers  on  whose  calm  Judgment  may 
well  depend  the  course  of  history  and  the 
safety  of  all  of  us.  the  countless  men  and 
women   who   are  devoting  themselves  to   the 

manifold    stern    demands    of   military   life 

to  all  of  these,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  our  debt  is  beyond  all  meas- 
urement. 

They  are  making  many  sacrifices  for  us. 
They  must  find  much  of  their  compensation 
In  the  knowledge  that  our  Nation  dep>ends 
on  them,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  all  of  us  to  join 
here  this  evening  in  honoring  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  For  their  services  in 
the  past,  for  their  continuing  unselfish  dedi- 
cation, let  us  unite  In  extending  to  them  an 
expression  of  our  honor  and  esteem,  and  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  nation. 


The    Watkioi    Case    Reflects    Misander- 
standing  of  Concessional  Procedures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  scissotTVi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  21. 1958 

Mr.     CURTIS     of     Missouri.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Recobo 
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today  correspondence  which  I  received 
from  the  St.  Louis  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee which  contains  a  plea  for  limita- 
tions on  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  I  was  quite  disturbed  with 
the  thesis  behind  this  plea  because  I 
feel  it  Is  grounded  in  error.  There  has 
been  so  much  misunderstanding  about 
the  Watkins  case  that  I  feel  it  important 
that  we  take  another  look  at  it  and  for 
this  reason  I  place  in  the  Record  my 
reply. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

St.  Louis  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  3,  1958. 
Mr.  Tom  Curtis. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington.  D.  C. 
DcAR  Mr.  Curtis:  In  view  of  decisions  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  concern- 
ing the  Investigating  power  of  Congressional 
committees  we  urge  that  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Missouri  delegation  take 
early  leadership  for  revix-atlon  of  the  man- 
date of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  its  decision  in 
the  Watkins  case,  has  made  plain  the  Ille- 
gality of  the  resolution  creating  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  The 
commltte  Is  Instructed  to  Investigate  "un- 
American  propaganda  activities."  As  the 
Court  said  In  the  Watkins  case.  "Who  can 
define  the  meaning  of  un-American"?  In 
addition  to  this  fatal  vagueness,  "propagan- 
da" as  such — speaking  and  writing  Is  and  of 
lt»elf,  whither  its  source  and  however  offen- 
sive to  Congress  and  the  public— Is  not  a 
matter  under  the  first  Hmendmriit  concern- 
iriK  which  C'onKreas  ran  rotislUullonnlly 
leKlnUte.  Therefore,  tiiln  nrpn  Is  exrltidcd 
ttiixn  C(in«rpitMt'/iifll  itiveMtlKntlon  Inver^ilK't* 
tloti  lit  proim^ntidn  (ntiiiol  be  Mnved  merely  by 
OHllifin  It  Nti  WiveellKHtii/n  tit  "ncllvltlee  " 

The  AmerKnii  civil  Llbertlen  Uiil"ii  tin* 
never  («/ii(eelei|  (he  rltfltt  ut  ('uiittreoe  tu  in. 
VeollKMle  IM  lemiMitnlM  ttruun  nt  li»  Huili'/rll  y, 
MlHiotitfti  we  hnve  eiii|«hi«<>l/«d  Mini  om  h  ^li• 
Ve«llH4l|o||it  *b>/l|l(t  be  (.'ondiK'le<l  WHIl  (tue 
reKH/d  I'lr  Itie  ili^M  of  indlviduMlii  We  ure 
H*  deefily  ctiuctii  tioii  tt«  ttiiy  Moniber  of  Con- 
KreM  ihttl  the  Cxnutuuiiou,  uiid  the  Ut)nio< 
cratlc  society  It  pruiociii,  HhuU  not  be  kul;- 
verted. 

The  experience  of  the  last  3  decades 
makes  cleur  to  us  however,  that  establluh- 
ment  of  a  separate  legislative  committee  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  investigating  mnttt-rs  of 
Internal  security  almost  automatically  brings 
by-products  destructive  of  civil  liberties  and 
produces  little  In  the  way  of  effective  results. 
If  the  responsibility  fi-r  investigation  of  In- 
ternal security  problems  Is  returned  to  an 
established  committee  experienced  in  exam- 
ining into  the  enforcement  and  adequacy  of 
the  Federal  criminal  laws,  such  as  the  House 
Judicfary  Committee,  It  Is  our  conviction 
that  Investigations  relating  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation  will  be  far  more  likely  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  responsible,  efficient  manner  cal- 
culated to  respect  basic  Individual  rights 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  practical  re- 
sults rather   than  eye-catchlnp   headlines. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations,  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  dif- 
ficulty concerning  not  only  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  but  Congressional 
investigating  committees  generally.  This  Is 
the  problem  of  the  witness  who  is  unable  to 
determine,  before  criminal  prosecution, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  his  de- 
cision to  challenge  a  committee's  right  to 
a.sk  him  certain  questions.  Fortunately. 
H.  R  259,  proposed  by  Congressman  Keating 
and  adopted  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  alleviate  this  problem. 

This  bill  would  authorize  Congressional 
committees  to  apply  to  a  Federal  district 
court  to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  a  ques- 


tion which  a  witness  has  refused  to  answer. 
If  the  court  found  the  question  proper.  It 
would  order  the  witness  to  answer.  Under 
this  procedure  a  witness  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  all  defenses — first  amend- 
ment, lack  of  authorization.  Impertinence, 
etc. — and  obtain  a  Judicial  determination  of 
the  committee's  right  to  a.sk  the  question 
before  facing  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
Keating  bill  suggests  what  might  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  mf«t  significant  safecuards  yet 
proposed  against  Investigative  abuse,  and 
has  the  union's  supp<3rt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Guzi,  M.  D  ,  Chairman. 

Mat  19,  1958. 
Mr.  Huston  Smith, 

Department  of  Philosophy, 
Washington  University, 

St.  Louts,  hfo. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  May  5,  1958,  In  which  you 
state  that  "you  received  from  the  St.  Louis 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  a  letter  •  •  • 
protesting  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  way  It  has  Ig- 
nored the  Watkins  decision."  I  am  happy 
that  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  letter  as  I 
have  checked  my  files  and  find  no  record  of 
ever  having  received  It.  Because  we  receive 
a  hundred  letters  a  day  In  this  office.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  It  was  mislaid:  how- 
ever, this  rarely  occurs.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  appreciate  your  checking  to 
be  certain  this  letter  dated  February  3,  1958. 
according  to  your  copy,  wae  actually  placed 
In  the  mall. 

I  am  happy  to  reply  to  this  letter  and  to 
your  letter  of  May  S,  1058  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  tone  of  the  letters  nud  the 
obvious  tnlntinderKtnndlnK  of  what  the  Wnt- 
kliia  cAse  derided  and  the  nptmreni  unfa- 
mtllnrlty  with  ConuresMlonnl  proredtires 

I  have  publl/'ly  (rUlcl/ed  Hi*  WikOiinM  c  nae 
ever  eluce  It  wee  hiiridod  (Im-«ii  by  iliv  Mic 
preine   Cutiri   (/rlinnrily  on   the   imei*  of   lu 

tin«<'llo|riMy  «ppri/nrh  to  n  neri'/ua  (XoIiIpmi 
untiiithti  I||0  Nuiioii  'tliote  |»  Mriii'lo  fooii) 
for  dikiitfroeiiieiti  iitiiweeii  jiiil:;>-«  uiul  Inwynrn 
ttboiil  whul  Uei  Ikioti  ebodUl  be  reitt  bod  in 
piriuuUr  Ki»e»,  but  ibero  t«  little  room  for 
diBKKrnetrient  itbowi  dmltiionii  wltUli,  on 
their  fuco,  show  a  huk  of  m  holarly  study,  of 
the  subject  ttt  hiiiiU.  I'he  Wmklns  ruse 
fchows  such  an  Ignorance  of  Congreselonal 
procedure  that  one  can  only  conclude  it 
came  from  a  failure  to  have  made  a  study 
of  CVingresslonal  procedure  Itegrettably  the 
decision  not  only  reflects  Ignorance,  which 
Is  bad  enough;  It  deliberately  mlsctates  facts 
in  some  Instances  and  In  other  Instances 
omits  Important  facts. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Watkins  case  strikes 
a  new  low  In  legal  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  want  to  go  on  to  state  that 
In  my  Judgment  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right  and  accordingly,  I  have  openly  opposed 
the  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
states  Supreme  Court.  In  other  words,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Jenner  bill,  even  as 
modified. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  b.isls  of  civil 
liberties  rests  In  the  maxim  that  society 
must  be  ruled  by  laws  and  not  by  men.  The 
basic  structure  of  the  laws  of  onr  society  Is 
set  out  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  provides  the  method  for 
amending  It,  If  at  any  time  the  society  feels 
It  needs  amendment.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
visions for  amendment  certain  people  being 
so  Impatient  in  getting  certain  things  done 
which  they  think  should  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  our  society,  finding  the  Constitu- 
tion blocking  their  desires,  underUike  to  sub- 
vert the  Constitution  Instead  of  amending 
It.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  gen- 
erally adhere  to  the  philosophy  of  amending 


the  Constitution  by  stjbvertlng  the  English 
langtiage  rather  than  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution In  accordance  with  the  clear  cut 
provisions  for  amendment  I  criticize  them 
greatly  for  this  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  In 
which  the  Constitution  or  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  followed  le  through  the  self- 
disclpllne  exercised  by  the  Individuals  who 
are  entrusted  with  power.  So  the  only  man- 
ner In  which  the  Congress  In  pursuit  of  most 
of  Its  powers  can  be  restrained  to  follow  con- 
stitutional government  Ls  through  eelf-dls- 
clpllne.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  executive 
and  the  Judiciary.  An  attempt  by  either  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government  t<}  at- 
tempt to  dLsclpllne  the  other  Is  bound  to 
undermine  the   very  system   of  Government. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  discipline  the 
Supreme  Court  It  should  do  so  through  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  If  the 
Supreme  Court  wishes  to  discipline  the  Con- 
gress It  should  do  so  as  Individual  citizens 
by  suggesting  that  the  p>eople  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  And  so  If  the 
Executive  wishes  to  discipline  either  of  the 
two  coequal  arms  of  Government  he  should 
resort   to  constitutional   amendment. 

It  comes  as  strange  philosophy  from  a 
group  which  proclaims  itself  Interested  In 
civil  liberties  to  advocate  government  by 
men  rather  than  government  by  law.  Be- 
cause your  group  does  not  like  what  the 
Congress  has  done  apparently  it  would  en- 
courage the  Supreme  Court  to  disregard  self- 
dlsclpllne  and  seek  to  encroach  on  the  p<)werB 
of  the  Congress.  I  may  presume  that  If  the 
Supreme  Court  happened  t^)  do  something 
your  group  dmliked  surii  ««  the  Dred  bcott 
de<'iHloii  you  Would  prop<i«r  the  reverse  pro- 
ce<lure  ntul  urge  the  (oiiKreM  to  dlsreRnrd 
self  •diMci|>line  and  seek  Ui  en(  ronch  on  the 
powers  of  the  Court  In  other  words  li  Isn't 
procedure  your  (roup  i*  ronrerned  with  but 
i«pe«if)c  renujiK  I'r'xedure  Is  Kovernmetit  by 
liiw  »|)e<in('  refiultK  I*  voveri'tnent  by  tneit 
I  i»#ii«is#  livery  i  ivil-llljerUes  Kroup  should 
lidve  (III*  luiidnrtteiilnl  belief,  etiil>«dUad  III 
It*  ow  II  <  on*utul.Mii 

'In.  i.M^r  ,,r  Ki-bru'iry  1  lOftH  slules  "Th« 
Hupnii,'  (  Willi  ijv  |(«  dsi'is|/iri  in  the  W«t* 
kill*  I  use,  hits  niitde  pluin  the  illeKitllly  of 
tlio  r>»olullo(i  creiitliiu  the  Coniflllttee  on 
UiiAft.r  .  >n  Aciivliien  "  Had  its  the  Wat- 
kiiin  r  i.M-  IS,  It  m  not  that  bud  Nowhere  in 
the  decuion  does  the  Court  stHte  that  the 
reit<jliition  creating  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amorlcnn  ActUltics  la  Illegal.  The  moet 
that  It  says  Is  that  the  resolution  Is  not 
sufficiently  sp>ecinc  to  aythorlze  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  certain  questioru  of  a  witness. 

The  S'jprrme  Court  In  Its  discussion  of 
delegation  of  powers  by  the  C  >nprcRS  as  a 
whole  to  its  various  committees  Is  completely 
unaware  of  the  history  of  the  Congress.  The 
oldest  committee  of  the  House  Is  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  committee  like 
most  of  the  committees  has  never  received 
any  clear  mandate  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  In 
fact.  It  can  truthfully  be  stated  that  powers 
and  Jurisdictions  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  almost  entirely  a  development  of 
custom  and  trr-.dltlon.  This  Is  true  In  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  define  somewhat  the 
scope  of  committee  powers  and  activities  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  Congress.  Inci- 
dentally, the  reorganization  of  the  Congress 
was  done  by  the  Congress  itself  and  required 
no  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  If  the  Congress 
wished  to  operate  under  no  rules  of  pro- 
cedure at  all  It  could  do  so. 

However,  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  with  considerable  more 
formality  than  any  other  committee  of  the 
House.  Its  rules  of  procedure  are  probably 
the  most  exacting  of  any  committee  In  cither 
the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate.  (I  might  state 
that  when  I  was  first  assigned  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  the  83d  Congress 
I  was  shocked  to  And   that   this  comnutu-e 
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had  no  rules  of  procedure  whatever.  After 
several  months  of  fussing  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Paul  E>ouglas,  he 
appointed  me  on  a  subcommittee  of  two  to 
write  the  rules.  This  was  done  and  these 
rules  were  adopted  In  1955,  almoet  10  yean 
after  the  committee  had  been  operating.) 

The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Watkins  deci- 
sion shows  a  complete  Ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  Congressional  procedure  and  the 
manner  In  which  Congressional  committees 
operated  In  the  past  and  In  the  present.  If 
It  looks  for  formal  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  parent  group  of  Its  committees 
as  is  done  In  the  executive  branch  It  will 
have  to  look  a  long  time.  This  Is  not  done 
and  actually  would  interfere  with  proper 
Congressional  functioning  If  It  were  done. 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  naive  In  trying  to  make 

the  point  that it  Is  e^'ldent  that  the 

preliminary  control  of  the  committee  exer- 
cised by  the  H  lUse  Is  slight  or  nonexistent." 
It  Is  also  making  a  completely  false  state- 
ment Every  committee  must  make  reports 
to  the  House  and  must  come  to  the  House 
for  money  to  operate.     Any  committee  that 


goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  the  House 
wants  Is  called  to  task  pretty  quickly.  Ac- 
tually the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  done  what  no  other  committee  has 
done,  It  has  Insisted  that  Its  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  funds  be  approved  by 
record  vote  in  the  House.  The  record  votes 
are  there  for  all  to  see  and  only  one  or  two 
brave  souls  over  a  period  of  years  have  ever 
dared  vote  against  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  the  committee  requested.  And  this 
was  after  a  rather  lengthy  presentation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  both  as  to  what  they  had  been 
doing  and  what  they  Intended  to  do. 

The  Watkins  decision  Is  so  replete  with 
statements  made  out  of  Ignorance  it  Is  dlflS- 
cult  to  grapple  with  It  on  a  scholarly 
basis.  I  will  Just  point  out  one  more  and 
desist.  On  page  14  this  sUtement  appears: 
"In  the  decade  following  Woild  War  II,  there 
appeared  a  new  kind  of  Congressional  In- 
quiry unknown  In  prior  periods  of  American 
history."  This  Is  untrue,  as  the  statement 
on  page  20  points  out:  "The  authorizing  res- 
olution of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 


mittee was  adopted  in  1938  when  a  select 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Dies  was  created."  But  even  this 
later  sUtement  does  not  give  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. The  Dies  committee  was  a  follower 
of  the  select  committee  set  up  for  the  same 
purposes  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  McCor- 
MACK,  now  the  majority  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Belief  In  government  by  laws  rather  than 
by  men  and  disbelief  In  the  doctrine  that 
the  ends  Justify  the  means  should  be  the 
basis  of  any  group  dedicated  to  civil  lib- 
erties. I  would  add  another  qualifying  re- 
mark that  is  implicit  In  the  disavowal  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  encU  Justify  the  means. 
Search  for  the  truth  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
scholarship  and  leading  from  Ignorance  and 
the  tampyerlng  with  truth  U  the  surest  way 
not  only  to  destroy  civil  liberies  but  to  stop 
any  advancement  Into  the  unknown  for 
mankind. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas   B.    Curtis. 


SENATE 

Till  H.SDAY,  May  22,  1U58 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  all  mercfea,  In  a  world  «wept 
by  violent  forces  which  unaided  we  can- 
not control.  Thou  only  art  our  help  and 
our  hop*  Throuuh  all  lh«  myiit«ry  of 
llfp.  Thy  nironu  arm  alone  can  lead  ua 
to  lu  ma*trry  fronlinit  the  clamant 
dultm  of  thcM*  volcanir  day*,  ateady  our 
kpiriu  with  a  realixalion  of  untapped 
|)owor  available  to  aervanu  of  Thy  will 
It  only  they  «o  quietly  and  eonAdently 
atx}ut  their  appointed  taaka.  PorKlve  um 
the  dUtrum  of  ouraelve*,  of  life,  and  of 
Thee,  and  the  doubu  which  besiege  ua 
when  the  helghU  above  ua  are  full  of 
the  charlou  of  Ood. 

A«  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 
is  told,  may  It  be  to  the  last  page  a  tale 
of  service  well  done,  of  tasks  faced  with- 
out flinching,  of  honor  unsullied,  and  of 
horizons  stretched  out  as  dally  we  fare 
forth  toward  Journey's  end.  Then  of 
Thy  great  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging 
and  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last; 
through  Jesus  ChrUit,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  21,  1958.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  act  (S.  3149)  to  Increase  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jomnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Special 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorl/,ed  to 
meet  during  the  aesslon  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  rrquefct  of  Mr,  Jomhsoi*  of  Texae. 
and  by  urmnimouN  consent,  the  Rivers 
and  Harbor*  ftubcummittee  of  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  was  HUthorii»ed 
to  meet  durinv  the  session  of  the  Stmie 
today. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm,  Edward  H, 
Thlel.  to  be  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Coaet  Guard,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Xnterstat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

The  Viae  PRESIDEWT,  If  thtre  b# 
no  reports  of  eommittees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  b«  stated. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  next  Monday.  I  am  a  dele- 
gate to  the  World  Health  Conference, 
which  convenes  In  Minnesota.  It  is  the 
first  World  Health  Conference  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  convenes  on 
Monday,  May  26.  As  a  delegate  I  will 
be  in  attendance.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  be  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  period  of  days  of  this 
World  Health  Conference  beginning  on 
Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, leave  is  granted. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Herbert  B.  Warburton,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  conflrmed. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MUNICIPAL      COURT     OF     APPEALS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
postmaster  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  postmaster  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVK  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PURCHASE  OP  FLORAL  WREATHS 
TO  BE  PLACED  ON  TlfE  REMAINS 
OP  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIERS  OF 
WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  KOREAN 
WAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  is  self-explanatoi-y.  It 
authorizes  the  purcha.se  of  floral  wreaths 
by  the  Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  two 
Houses.  On  Wednesday.  May  28.  these 
wreaths  will  be  placed  upon  the  cata- 
falques bearing  the  remains  of  the  Un- 
knowns of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  one 
wreath  to  be  placed  thereon  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  on 
November  2,  1921.  after  which  a  wreath 
was  placed  upon  the  remains  of  the  un- 
known soldier  of  World  War  I. 

I  send  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk,  and  request  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  90).  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Knowland, 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  tiie  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  each  hereby  authorlzeU  ana  di- 
rected to  purchase  a  floral  wreath  to  be 
placed  by  the  catafalques  bearing  the  re- 
maln.s  of  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea  which  are  to  lie  In  state  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  Suites 
from  May  28  to  May  30.  1958,  the  expenses 
of  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. re.>:pectlvely. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Cooperation  With  Mexico  in  Con- 
trol AND  Eradication  of  Poot-and-Mouth 
Disease 

A  letter  from  the  Asal.°tant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
ttiere  have  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  month  of  April  relating  to 


the  cooperative  program  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amekdmknt  of  Tm.1  10,  UwrntB  Statis  Codk, 
RcATiNG  TO  CiXTAiN  Medals 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  .Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Porre.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain medals  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Si-rvlces. 

Report  Prior  to  Restoration  or  Balanck, 
National  Bi'ai.AU  or  Standards 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmlttlnp;,  pursmmt  to  law,  a  report  prior 
to  restoration  of  txilancc.  Natl^naJ  Bureau  of 
Standards,  as  of  March  31.  .958  (with  an 
accompiinylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Rrvitw  of  AiHCRArr  iNSPrmoN 
AND  Rfpair  Contracts.  Air  Matehiel  Force, 
ErRortAN  Area 

A  letter  from  the  C<imptrollpr  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  txansinlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  aircraft  ln,«^pec- 
tion  and  repair  contracts.  Air  Materiel  Force. 
European  Area,  dated  May  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Stabilization  Payments  to  Produchs  of 

Cl-RTAIN     ORF.S 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmuting  a  draft  of  propt)aed  leg- 
islation to  stabilize  production  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  acld-gradc  auorspar  and  tungsten 
from  domestic  mines  by  providing  for  sta- 
blllzatl')!!  payments  to  producers  of  ores  and 
concentrates  of  these  commodities  (with  an 
accompanying  paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Fhe.su  or  FRozrN  Yellowfiw, 
Skipjack,  and  Bigbye  Tuna 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  fresh  or  frozen  yellownn.  nklpjack. 
and  blgeye  tuna,  dated  May.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Activiti»«  and  Transactions 
Under  Merchant  Ship  Sales  An  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  MarUiine  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  UansacUons  under  the  Merchant 
S'Up  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  January  1, 
1958,  through  March  31,  1858  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forel^'n  Commerce. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  at  an  a.ssembly  of 
the  New  England  Dlptrlct  of  the  Knights  of 
Lithuania,  at  Ansonla,  Conn  .  relating  to 
Llthuanl.nn  Independence;  to  llie  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations 

The  petition  of  Winnie  WllllRm«nn.  of 
Mf)unt  EtiKecumbe.  Ala.sXa.  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  sute- 
hood  for  Alaska;   ordered  to  lie  on  Uie  table. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Cecil  W.  Jones,  of 
Welnert.  Tex.,  relating  to  lucreafcd  postage 
rates,  and  so  forth;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Maul.  T.  H.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  distribution,  through  the  mall, 
or  otherwise,  of  all  obscene  literature  and 
pictures;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


By  Mr.  GREEN   (for  htmseir  and  Mr. 

PAfiTOKK) : 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
tlie  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

'Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Congre.<s  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  layoU  of  civilian  employees  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station  at 
tjuonset  Point,  R  I  .  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Underwater  Oidnsnce  Station  at 
Newp<irt.  R    1. 

••Whereas  the  present  i>oIlc-y  of  the  Federal 
administration  is  to  allocate  more  work  to 
critical  unemployment  areas;   and 

"Whereas  Rhode  Island  Is  In  such  a  critical 
unemployment  area;  and 

•Whereas  the  Dr-partment  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  has  announced  plans  to 
further  lay  off  civilian  employees  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Air  Station  at  Quonset 
Point.  R  I,  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Underwater  Ordnance  Station  at  Newport. 
R   I :  and 

•  Whereas  the  announced  layoffs  following 
the  recent  layoff  give  rl.se  to  the  fears  that 
these  Installations  may  be  abandoned,  and 

■•Whereas  such  cutbacks  in  employment 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Rhode  Island;  and 

•Whereas  it  Is  paradoxical  that  the  services 
perfurmed  by  liiefe  two  stations  are  eco- 
nomically superior  to  those  performed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  skilled  labor  which  has  no 
superior,  and 

Whereas  the  skills  acquired  by  such 
civilian  employees  would  bert  be  served  by 
the  continuance  of  the  prof^rnm  at  these  two 
stations,  and  would  otherwise  be  dispelled, 
and 

•  Whereas  It  would  be  In  Uie  l)e8t  Interest 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  to  uialnlaln  said 
stations  and  make  use  of  such  exi)erlenced 
and  skilled  personnel:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

'  Revolted.  Th.it  the  Secrifnry  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  SUtes  be  and  he  Is  earnestly 
requested  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
State  of  RluxJe  I; land  to  reconsider  and 
abandon  his  plans  for  ihe  furtiier  layoff  of 
cUillan  employees  from  the  United  Suites 
Naval  Air  SUtlon  at  Quonset  Point,  R  I , 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Underwater 
Ordnance  Station  at  Newj><)rt  R  I  .  and  ex- 
haust every  effort  to  bring  the  celling  of 
employment  at  both  installatloiis  up  to  the 
li)57  level,  and  be  it  further 

"Rexohed.  That  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee of  the  Hoti.se  of  R-pre^entattres  and 
of  the  .Senate  of  the  United  Suites  fully 
scTulinlze  any  further  curtailment  In  the 
emplo>ment  or  workload  at  said  InsLalla- 
tlons;  and  be  It  further 

'•Repaired.  That  the  present  Federal  ad- 
ministration In  the  Interest  of  economy 
should  appraise  Its  exl.^ting  actUltiea  as  to 
co,«t  of  operations  of  said  Installations  com- 
pared with  private  enterprise,  as  well  as  the 
geographical  locations  of  other  naval  air 
stations  and  Inrtallatlons;   and  be  It   further 

"Resolved,  rhat  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  tran.smitted  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  President  ol  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  ai>- 
proprlatlons  committees  of  the  Hou^e  of 
RepreaentaUves  and  of  the  S?nste  of  the 
United  States  and  Ut  the  S-nators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  I.'^Iands  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 
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NATIONAL  MONUMENT  AT  GRAND 
PORTAGE.  MINN  —LETTER 
Mr  TKYE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
this  .ses.sion  of  the  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill.  S.  3362.  to  establish  a  national 
monument  at  Grand  Portage.  Minn. 
The  bill  i.s  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.     The  com- 


mittee has  not  be«n  In  position  to  act  on 
my  bill  because  they  are  awaiting  a  re- 
port from  the  Etejjartment  of  Interior. 
It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  this  bill  will 
be  enacted  during  this  session,  so  that 
the  project  may  be  started  during  Mln- 
ne.sota'8  centennial  year. 

To  illustrate  the  support  which  local 
interests  have  expressed  for  this  project, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  clerk  of 
the  village  of  Grand  Marais.  Minn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  and  be  appropriately  referred  to 
the  committee  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vn.LACK  OF  Gkand  Marais, 
Grand  Marats.  Mtnn  .  May  20.  1958. 
Senator  Edward  Thte. 
Congressman  John  A   Blatnik, 
Wasfitngton.  D  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  the  members  of  the  vil- 
lage council  are  In  full  accord  that  Grand 
Portage  should  have  a  national  monument. 
and  since  we  as  a  county  are  to  have  our 
centennial  celebration  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  Stale.  In  the  tlrst  part  of  August. 

At  present  we  are  all  working  hard  to 
make  this  celebration  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing for  the  State  Inasmuch  Grand 
Portage  Is  known  to  have  been  under  Xoixr 
different  flags  In  lu  past  hUtory. 

Invitations  are  extended  Uj  all  parts  of 
the  State  as  well  as  Canada  to  help  us  cel- 
ebrate. 

It  would  therefore  l>e  most  fitting  that  we 
endorse  the  at>ove  bill  and  compliment  the 
author  of  same. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E   F  Lindquist,  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R  12065  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1625). 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938.  RE- 
LATINO  TO  TRANSFER  OP  1958 
FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  COTTON— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  an 
oricinal  bill  (S.  3890)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958 
farm-acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in 
the  case  of  natural  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
<No.  1626)  thereon,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed:  and  the  bill  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were   introduced,  read   the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
8  3881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomle  Snergy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  th» 


release  of  source  material  reservations  con- 
tained In  conveyances  of  public  and  acquired 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request): 
8.  3882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  1. 
1948.  chapter  791  (24  U.  8.  C.  279a).  pro- 
viding for  the  procurement  and  supply  of 
Government  headstones  and  markers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  3883.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  handling  perishable  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtrMPHRET  when 
he   introduced   the  above   bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
S  3884    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  Ber- 
taguollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    FULBRIGHT: 
S  3885.  A  bill  to  Increase  by  $400  million 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Home   Finance   Agency    for   college   housing 
loans:    to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pttlbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    FULBRIGHT    (by  request)  : 
S   3886.   A  bill  to  amend  section   14    (b)    of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend   for   2    years   the   authority   of    Federal 
Reserve    banks    to    purchase    United    States 
obligations    directly    from    the    Treasury;    to 
the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 
By  Mr    THURMOND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr    BtrrLra,  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Mobton.  and  Mr.  Proxmirei  : 
S  3887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the  ratemak- 
Ing  elements  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  air  carriers;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtthmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S  3888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  effective 
system  of  personnel  administration  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
McCleu.an  )  : 
8  3889  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
receipt  of  fees  In  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  contracU  for  the  rendition  of  certain 
services  connected  with  the  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which 
have  been  Induced  by  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentations, and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
8.3890.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  by  Mr.  Eu.ent>kr.  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees." 


Unknown  Soldiers,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  when  he  submitted  the  above  con- 
current resolution,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


CONCURREa^T  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Knowland)  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  90)  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  floral  wreaths  to  be 
placed  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 


RESOLUTION 
INVESTIGATION  OP  ASYLUM  WITH- 
IN  THE   UNITED   STATES   OP  ER- 
NESTO ROMULO  BETANCOURT 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  309).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

Re.tolved.  That  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Is  authorized  to  investigate  the 
asylum  afforded  Ernesto  Romulo  Betancourt. 
a  Venezuelan  national,  within  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  Territorial  possessions,  since 
1950.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether, 
during  such  asylum,  matters  Involving  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States  may 
have  been  affected  by  the  aiding  or  abetting. 
In  any  degree  or  manner  whatsoever,  of  a 
possible  conspiracy  to  overthrow  an  existing 
government  of  another  American  sUte. 


PROPOSED  MARKETING  FACILmES 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
marketing  facilities  improvement  bill,  to 
encourage  the  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  marketing  facilities  for  han- 
dling perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  companion 
measure  to  H.  R.  4504,  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and,  with  sUght  modifications 
worked  out  by  the  House  committee,  the 
same  bill  which  I  introduced  as  S.  1075 
in  the  first  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
on  February  15.  1955. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  out- 
growth of  long  and  careful  study  by 
marketing  specialists  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  painstaking  and  per- 
sistent work  by  Chairman  Harold 
CooLEY  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Work  in  this  direction  by  marketing 
specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture dates  back  to  the  administration  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Similar  legislation  was  approved  by  the 
House  in  1950,  but  failed  for  lack  of 
action  in  the  Senate  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session. 

I  am  reintroducing  the  measure  today 
because  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
again.  The  measure  is  now  on  the 
House  calendar,  with  early  action  ex- 
pected. I  expect  it  to  be  approved.  I 
want  a  similar  measure  before  our  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Prom  sources  within  the  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  I  am  informed 
that  many  major  cities  of  our  country 
are  eager  to  undertake  substantial  Im- 
provement projects  if  this  legislation  Is 
enacted. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  act  to 
facilitate,  encourage,  and  assist  mimicl- 
palities    and   political    subdivisions    of 
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States,  public  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  States  or  munici- 
palities, public  corporations  and  boards, 
and  private  enterprise,  in  the  creation 
and  development  of  modem  and  efficient 
public  wholesale  markets  for  the  han- 
dling of  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities in  areas  where  such  markets 
are  found  to  be  needed,  and  where  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  requested  and  author- 
ized as  prescribed  in  this  act.  Our  aim 
is  that  unnecessary  costs  and  burdens 
attendant  with  the  marketing  of  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities,  caused  by 
inadequate  or  obsolete  facilities,  may  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  spread  between 
the  amount  received  by  producers  and 
the  amount  paid  by  consumers  may  be 
reduced.  We  hope  that  purpose  can  be 
achieved  through  use  of  insured  mort- 
gages under  a  revolving  fund  created  by 
this  act. 

Marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  affects  the  public  welfare, 
and  is  quite  properly  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern. 

Vast  quantities  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities shipped  from  various  produc- 
ing areas  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  pass 
through  and  are  handled  in  public  mar- 
keting facilities  located  in  large  consum- 
ing areas,  which  are,  in  most  instances, 
inadequate  and  obsolete.  The  handling 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
in  such  facilities  results  in  many  uneco- 
nomic practices,  greatly  increasing  costs 
and  causing  undue  los.^es,  excessive 
waste,  spoilage  and  deterioration,  that 
In  turn,  causes  producers  to  receive 
prices  far  below  the  reasonable  value  of 
their  products,  unduly  and  arbitrarily 
enhances  costs  of  operations  in  such 
markets,  and  increases  the  price  of  food 
to  consumers. 

The  prices  of  all  perishable  farm  com- 
modities are  directly  affected  by  the 
prices  made  on  these  public  markets, 
and  are  adversely  affected  by  the  im- 
duly  burdensome  costs  resulting  from 
obsolescent  and  inadequate  facilities. 
Such  antiquated  facilities  create  an  un- 
due restraint  and  unjust  burden  on  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  make  it  impera- 
tive that  appropriate  measures  be  taken 
to  free  such  commerce  from  such  bur- 
dens and  thereby  protect  producers  and 
consumers  alike  against  oppressive  costs. 

Modem  facilities  would  make  possible 
the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, by  removing  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  unnecessary  costs  and  burdens. 

In  spite  of  the  great  need  for  im- 
proved facilities,  efforts  in  the  past  have 
failed  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  This  failure  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  inability  of 
farmers,  dealers,  brokers,  commission 
merchants  and  others,  indiindually  or 
collectively,  to  obtain  through  regular 
financial  channels  the  relatively  large 
amounts  of  capital  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  modem  facilities. 

As  a  result,  my  bill  proposes  con- 
ferring upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture power  to  aid  in  the  establishing  of 
such  public  marketing  facilities  for  the 
wholesale  handling  of  fresh  frulta  and 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 


and  other  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities and  seafood,  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  orderly  and  efficient  distribu- 
tion, increased  consumption,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  spread  between  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  those  received  by 
farmers. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3883)  to  encourage  the 
improvement  and  development  of  mar- 
keting facilities  for  handling  perishable 
agricultural  commodities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


INCKEAPED  BORROWING  AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR  COLLEGE  HOUSING 
LOANS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  increase  by  $400  million  the  authority 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  make  college  housing  loans. 
On  February  3  of  this  year  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  3213.  which  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  loan  fund  by  $250  million. 
Since  that  time,  additional  information 
has  come  to  my  attention  which  per- 
suades me  that  a  $250  million  increase 
would  be  inadequate.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  testimony  received  in  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Coimnittee  on  May  21,  1958. 
from  national  leaders  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

The  statement  by  John  T.  Caldwell. 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkan.sas. 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities, and  on  behalf  of  the  State  Univer- 
sities Association,  has  convinced  me  that 
an  additional  $400  million  is  required  to 
maintain  this  loan  fund  at  a  minimum 
level  of  usefulness. 

I  quote  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  statement  made  by  Father  Ed- 
ward B.  Bunn.  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  representing  the  A.s.sociation 
of  American  Colleges.  Father  Bunn 
stated  that — 

It  Is  no  exnggeration  to  say  that,  without 
the  Federal  loans,  these  colleges  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pLiy  their  part  In  meeting 
the  rising  demand  of  American  youth  for 
higher  education,  and  that  they  cannot  l>e 
expected  to  meet  the  still  higher  demand 
forecast  for  future  years  unless  they  can  con- 
tinue to  get  loans  on  substantially  similar 
terms. 

Enrollment  In  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, if  continued  without  any  stimula- 
tion as  contemplated  by  other  bills  now 
before  the  Congress,  will  double  by  1965. 
and  is  expected  to  reach  6  million  at  that 
time.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  more 
urgent  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  this  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. I  must  emphasize  that  these  are 
loans  and  not  grants,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  make  no  wiser 
Investment. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  be  considering  bills  on  this  subject 
within  the  next  several  days,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  advocate  vigorously  an  in- 
crease of  $400  millioa  la  the  college 
housing  loan  program. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3885)  to  Increase  by  $400 
million  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
college  hoasing  loans,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OP  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  RELATING  TO  PROHIBI- 
TION OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
fEES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  let  me  say  tliat 
a  part  of  the  function  of  the  committee 
is  to  work  with  the  various  Government 
agencies  which  are  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  allairs.  the  en- 
forcement of  laws,  and  the  general  good 
behavior  of  the  Government,  and  to 
study  the  adequacy  of  the  laws  which 
deal  with  problems  which  arise  among 
the  private  citizenry. 

We  have  had  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  some 
time  there  has  been  operating  a  racket 
by  means  of  which  croups  of  alleged 
salesmen  and  organizations,  that  are 
alleged  to  be  effective  in  the  merchan- 
dising of  various  business  establish- 
ments, have  been  collecting  millions  of 
dollars  fraudulently  from  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  American  btistnessmen. 
Such  persons  and  groups  have  done  so 
by  going  into  various  communities  and 
finding  businessmen  who  wish  to  dispose 
of  their  property,  making  contracts  with  • 
them,  collecting  substantial  fees  from 
them,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find 
purcha.sers  for  their  pioperty.  or  at  lea.st 
will  make  a  diligent  effort  to  do  so.  and 
then  performing  virtually  no  service 
whatsoever. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlslson  has 
Issued  cease-and-desist  orders  against 
a  number  of  these  persons  and  groups. 
However,  as  soon  as  one  is  eliminated,  a 
new  one  springs  up.  to  take  its  place,  and 
usually  IS  comprised  of  many  of  Uie  same 
persons  who  operated  in  the  original 
organization. 

In  order  to  tr^'  to  strike  at  this  racket. 
I  have  held  conferences  with  the  staff 
of  our  subconunittoe.  with  members  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  with 
tlie  Senate  Legislative  Counsel;  and  at 
this  time  I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI,  a  bill  which  we  believe  will 
provide  adequate  penalties  which  will 
prevent  a  contuiuance  of  this  type  of 
racket. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  «S  3889)  to  amend  chapter 
47  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  fees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  execution  of  contracts  for 
the  rendition  of  certain  services  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  real  property  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which 
have  been  Induced  by  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentations, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mtrwrrr  (for  himself  and 

Mr.   McCleixaiji,   was    received,   read 
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twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClillan],  will  hold  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
proposed  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  public  a  complete 
disclosure  of  what  has  been  happening, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  proper 
remedial  steps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  which  is  very 
brief,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  3889).  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt.  on 
l)ehalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  McClellan, 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc  .  That  (n)  chapter  47  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (entitled 
"Fraud  and  Talse  Statements")  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ful lowing 
new  section; 

"I  1027.  False    representatlona     incident     to 
certain  &iile8. 


to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellak]  or  to  me.  so  we  may  have 
additional  'grist  for  the  mill"  when  the 
time  to  hold  hearings  ccnnes,  and,  before 
then,  80  that  we  may  place  such  evidence 
into  the  hands  of  our  investigators,  so 
they  may  see  whether  we  can  stamp  out 
of  our  economic  environment  this  repre- 
hensible practice  and  this  high-pressure 
method  of  fleecing  good  Americans  out 
of  their  hard-earned  tax-paying  dollars. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  II  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
STATE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS — 
AMENDMENT 


"(a)  Whoever,  being  a  person  engaged  or 
purporting  to  be  engaged,  on  IiU  own  ac- 
count or  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  per- 
son, in  the  buslnes*  of  obtaining  listings, 
•elllng  advertising,  or  rendering  any  other 
8er\-lce  Incident  to  the  sale  of  property  to 
purchasers  residing  In  any  State  other  than 
the  State  In  which  such  property  la  situated 
or  In  any  foreign  country- — 

••(1)  for  the  puri)06e  of  Inducing  the 
owner  of  any  iniirest  In  real  property  to  en- 
ter into  any  contract  authorizing  such  per- 
son to  render  any  such  service  Incident  to 
the  sale  of  such  Interest,  makes  or  procures 
the  making  of  any  oral  or  written  false 
representation  to  such  owner  with  respect  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  services  to  be 
rendered  by  any  such  person  under  such 
contract,  with  knowledge  that  such  repre- 
sentation is  false  or  misleading,  or  with  In- 
tent to  deceive  or  defraud  sucli  owner; 

•■(2)  executes,  for  himself  or  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  a  contract  under 
which  any  such  person  is  authorized  by  the 
owner  of  such  Interest  to  render  any  such 
service  Incident  to  the  sale  of  such  Interest; 
and 

•■|3)  receives,  for  himself  or  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  other  person,  from  such  owner 
for  or  In  connection  with  the  execution  of 
such  contract,  any  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

"(b)    As  used  In  thla  section — 

"( 1 )  The  term  'Sute*  m^ans  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  EHstrlct 
of  Ck)lumbla.  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  The  term  •person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association 
or  other  legal  entity." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   Item; 

"1027.  False  represen  taUons  Incident  to  cer- 
tain aales." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and 
also  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  If  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  communities  evidence 
which  deals  with  this  particular  racket, 
which  la  fleecing  honest  people  and  legiti- 
mate businesses  out  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  I  hope  they  will  provide  It  either 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me.  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11346)  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude Massachusetts  among  the  States 
which  are  permitted  to  divide  their  re- 
tirement systems  into  two  parts  so  as  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage,  under 
State  agreement,  for  only  those  State 
and  local  employees  who  desire  such 
coverage,  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Senators  will  recall,  the 
Congress  in  1956  enacted  the  Byrnes- 
Wiley  bill  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
social  security  covera?;e  to  persons  under 
certain  retirement  plans. 

Unfortunately,  the  task  of  clarifying 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  factors"  in- 
volved, as  well  as  other  problems,  has 
prevented  a  number  of  persons  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  these  persons  are  now 
excluded. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  a  ntimber 
of  retirement  systems  are  Involved,  in- 
cluding: the  State  teachers'  retirement 
system;  the  Milwaukee  teachers'  annu- 
ity and  retirement  fund;  the  Milwaukee 
County  employees  retirement  system; 
and  the  employees  retirement  system  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  According  to 
estimates,  about  18.000  persons  under 
these  particular  systems — many  of  whom 
indicate  a  desire  for  OASI  coverage — are 
now  excluded  from  that  coverage. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  up  to  December  31.  1959,  the 
persons  now  excluded  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  secure  coverage. 

I  believe  it  would  be  only  fair  to  ex- 
tend the  time,  so  that  these  persons,  if 
they  choose,  can  be  covered  under  OASI. 
In  effect,  this  would  give  coverage  to 
persons  with  qualifications  similar  to 
those  of  persons  who  now  are  eligible. 

As  will  be  recalled,  the  House-passed 
bill.  H.  R.  11436 — which  my  amendment 
proposes  to  amend — also  alms  at  liberal- 
izing eligibility  provisions  for  social  se- 
curity coverage.  It  would  extend  the 
privilege  of  social  security  coverage  to 
employees  under  State  and  local  retire- 
ment plans  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Both  the  amendment  I  am  submitting 
and  House  bill  11348  would  amend  sec- 
tion 218  (d)  (6)  of  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  amendments  would  also  provide 
opportunity,  but  not  compulsion,  for  em- 
ployees in  other  States,  including  Florida, 
Georgia.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island! 
and  Tennessee,  to  be  covered  by  social 
security.  Therefore,  I  cordially  invite 
the  Senators  from  these  States  to  support 
this  amendment. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Finance  Committee  to  take  early 
action  on  this  measure.  Following  such 
action,  I  hope  Congress  will  take  favor- 
able action  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  letters  endorsing  this  amend- 
ment, from  Frederick  N.  MacMillin,  di- 
rector of  Wisconsin's  Public  Employees 
Social  Security  Fund ;  H.  C.  Weinlick.  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Edu- 
cation Association:  Ruth  A.  Poelilman, 
Secretary  of  the  special  pension  study 
committee  of  the  common  council  of  the 
employees  retirement  system  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee;  and  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  common  cotmcil  of  the  city  of 
Milwatikee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  May  16,  195S. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was^hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet;  We  are  very  anxious 
to  secure  your  assistance  on  a  matter  which 
Is  not  only  of  Interest  to  Wisconsin  but 
which  also  has  the  endorsement  of  compa- 
rable state  offices  In  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee. 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  order  to  provide  bipartisan  sponsorship 
bills  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective  have 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  John  W. 
Byrnes  (H.  R.  12114)  and  Congressman 
Herman  P.  Eberharter,  of  Pennsylvania 
(H.  R.  11935>. 

What  worries  us  now  is  that  because  of 
the  pressure  of  urgent  matters  before  Con- 
gress there  may  not  be  time  enough  to  get 
this  bill  through  both  Houses. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We   would    appreciate   any   help    that   you 

can  give  In  accomplishing  the  desired  objec- 
tives. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frederick  N.  MacMillin, 
Director.  Public  Employees 
Social  Security  Fund. 

Wisconsin  EnrcATioN  Association. 

Madison.  Wis.,  May  19, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet  :  The  Wisconsin  Edu- 
cation Association  is  very  Interested  In  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  those  teachers  who  did  not  choose  OASI 
last  May  to  have  another  chance  to  elect 
such  coverage.  Several  other  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  New  Jersey,  are  also 
seeking  such  legislation. 

Congressman  John  W.  Btrnes  has  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  12114  and  Congressman  Herman 
P.  Eberharter,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill,  H.  R.  11935.  These 
two  bills  were  Introduced  to  insure  bipartisan 
•ponsorshlp. 

I  fear  these  two  bills  may  not  get  to  the 
floor  for  final  action  because  ot  preeetire  of 
other   urgent  matters. 
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Tour  MclaUno*  and  ■upport  In  thla  matter 
Will  b«  iipprMt«t«d, 
Vincffflx  yvuri, 

If,  C.  WwwLirK, 

Mxtcuttvt  K»or«tary, 

(Ometrt  tnr  105«  Frwldtnt  Oltf>«rt  L  An- 
A»rni)U,  AvNVtr  Ditm;  Fr«Mld«nt'«lcct  Irttt* 
Huyt.  J»nMvUla;  Vict  FrMldcnt  Dtniald  C. 
H(>«(t,  J«ff«r>on;  Vice  Prcaldant  Howitrd  O. 
IC<)«pp«n,  PlAttavlUa;  VIca  Praaldant  Fuul  P. 
(krhwandt.  Oahkoah;  Exacutlve  Hacretary 
H.  C  Walnllcic,  MadUon;  Treaaurar  P  M 
Vincent,  Htevana  Point.  WEA  convention 
November  8-8,  1668  ) 

(Executive  committee;  Allan  A.  Anderann. 
Hudaon,  dlatrlct  I:  Alma  Therrae  Link,  Osh- 
koah,  dlatrlct  II;  D.  E.  Field.  La  Croase.  dis* 
trlct  III,  Ralph  Lenz,  Berlin,  dlatrlct  IV: 
Donald  E  Upaon.  JaneavlUe.  dlatrlct  V.  Ellen 
Caae.  Milwaukee,  dlatrlct  VI;  Gilbert  L  An- 
deraon.  Beaver  Dam:  Irene  Hoyt,  JanesvUle; 
Donald  C.  Hoeft,  Jefferson;  Howard  C  Koep- 
p^n,  PlattevUle;  Paul  P.  8chwandt.  Oshkosh; 
Lr«roy  Peteraon,  paat  prealdent.  Madison  ) 

Emplotecs'  Retibement  System 

or  THE  City  ok  Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  May  8,  1958. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
United  States  Senate. 
Wastiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wiley  :    There   Is  forwarded 
herewith  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  bill  H  R. 
12114  will  accomplish  the  objective  con- 
tained  In   the   enclosed   resolution. 

We  re.spectfuUy  request  your  support  of 
this  or  any  other  similar  legislation  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Special  Pension  Stttdy  CoMMrrrrE 

OF  the  Common  Council. 
Ruth  A.  Poehlmann,  Secretary. 


"Resolution    requesting    Congress    to    enact 
suitable  legislation  which  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  members  of  the  employees' 
retirement    .system    presently    excluded    to 
participate   In   the  coordinated  plan 
"Resolved  by  the  common  council.  That  It 
hereby  favors  the  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
members   of   the   employees"   retirement   sys- 
tem   to    participate    under    the    coordinated 
plan   who  did   not  elect   to  come  under   the 
coordinated     plan     heretofore;      and     be     it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  common  council  re- 
epectfully  requests  Congress  to  enact  suit- 
able legislation  to  accomplish  the  objective 
contained  in  this  resolution;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Reaolved.  That  the  special  pension  study 
committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  confer 
with  Coiigre.cslonal  representatives  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  city  of  Milwaukee, 
and  to  partlclfjate  In  the  preparation  of  such 
legislation  and  to  appear  at  hearings  either 
before  the  House  or  Senate  committee  in 
connection  with  such  proposed  legislation; 
and  be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  congresf  ional  rep- 
resentatives, the  2  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  2  Congressmen  from  the  city  of 
Milwaukee." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  common 
council  ol  the  city  of  Milwaukee  on  April  14, 
1958. 

Stanley  J.  Witkowski, 

City  Clerk. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  21,  1958,  the  names  of 


Senfttom  OMAMOntY,  Corton,  DotroLAH, 
Kciiii,  KErAWKR,  Caib  of  New  JerMy, 
Proxmirk,  JAvim,  Pa«toiib,  Syminotom, 
Brzckkr,  and  Sparkman  were  Add«<!  m 
addlUonnl  coaponitor*  of  the  bill  <  M.  iMO  * 
to  crrRle  nn  indcpcndrtit  Frdcrnl  Avln- 
tlon  Auency,  to  provide  for  the  »Rf(*  and 
efflclcnt  uae  of  the  alrapace  by  both  civil 
and  military  opt-ratlona,  and  to  provide 
for  the  reuulation  and  promotion  of  civil 
aviation  in  such  manner  ax  to  b<'.st  foaier 
Its  development  and  Bafcty,  introduced 
by  Mr  Monronev  <  for  him.self  and  other 
Senators'  on  May  21,  1958. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   PAYNE 

Statement  pnpared  by  him  regarding  Mari- 
time Day. 


REGISTFR  of  DAMS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STAT  ES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  there 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  a  Regi-ster 
of  Dams  in  the  United  States,  the  first 
compilation  of  this  character  which  has 
been  undertaken. 

The  publication  Is  .<:ponsorod  by  the 
United  States  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Large  Dams.  T. 
W.  Mermel  is  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Resi.ster  of  Dam.s.  and  tlie 
compilation  is  largely  the  product  of  his 
ingenuity  and  re.'-ourcefulness  in  {lather- 
ing the  data.  Mr.  Mermel  i.s  as.si.stant  to 
the  Commi.ssioner.  EnrnneerinK.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  registry  includes  nearly  3.000  dams 
constructed,  under  con.struction,  or  au- 
thorized, in  practically  all  the  48  States 
of  the  Union.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  dams 
listed  were  con.structed  by  municipali- 
ties for  domestic  water  supply.  Fiom  20 
to  25  percent  were  .^pon.sored  by  private 
utilities  for  hydro-electric  production. 
In  the  17  Western  States,  approximately 
500  were  constructed  by  non-Federal  ir- 
rigation districts  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  irrigation. 

The  United  States  Government, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  arid  West,  and  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  many  other  States,  has  con- 
structed between  700  and  800  dams  for 
multiple  purpo.ses — irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  aid  to  navigation. 

Individual  States  have  constructed  100 
or  more  dams  for  conservation  and  rec- 
reation purposes. 

The  Rcgi.ster  includes  about  3C0  photo- 
graphs of  dams  and  reservoirs  In  many 
States.  The  West,  particularly  Mon- 
tana, is  Impressed  by  the  prominence 
uiven  federally  constructed  multiple- 
purpose  dams,  such  as  Hungry  Horse, 
Mont. ;  Hoover.  Ariz  -Nev. ;  Grand  Coulee. 
Wa.sh.:  Shasta,  Calif.,  and  many  others! 

The  total  reservoir  capacity  behind  the 
nearly  3,000  dams  listed  is  about  400  mil- 
lion acre-feet.  Thi.s  capacity.  If  filled, 
would  cover  with  water  to  a  depth  of  1 


foot  »n  ares  equivalent  to  two-thlrdii  of 
that  of  the  17  Wentern  «t«tc«, 

A  feature  ot  the  publlcRtlon  Iff  t  ffum* 
mary  of  Stale  law*  rif*pectinu  the  retiula- 
turn  of  dum«. 

T  hi?  mcmbrrw  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In>iul«r  AfTiiir»  consider  the 
KcvdAter  of  Dami  In  the  United  Slates  an 
Important  contribution  to  Information 
on  water  development  in  the  United 
StateH. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  thla 
mornings  new.spapers  report  that  the 
Hou.'-e  Mucation  Committee  yester- 
day rejected  the  administrations  1957 
school-construction  bill.  The  newspa- 
pers opine  that  this  means  the  end.  thU 
year,  of  prospects  for  any  new  proKram 
of  Federal  a.ssistance  for  primary  or  sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr  President.  I  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  thi.s  opinion  will  not  prove  to 
be  correct.  The  Congre.ss  has  no  more 
vital  responsibility  than  to  enact  laws 
which  will  assist  American  education. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
American  people  have  been  more  willini? 
than  they  are  today  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational system.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  military,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  moral  problems  of  the  world 
more  desperately  need  the  enlighten- 
ment that  education  can  bring.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  America  haa 
had  the  human  and  material  resources 
more  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  provide 
the  educational  system  which  the  times 
call  for  and  which  this  Nation  so  urg- 
ently needs.  If  the  hour  for  education 
is  ever  to  come  in  this  country,  it  should 
come  now  Under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  and 
a  failure  of  the  first  rank  if  Congress 
should  indeed  fail  to  rise  to  its  prime  re- 
sponsibility and  pass  substantial  educa- 
tional measures  durmg  this  se&sion. 


IMPORTATION     OF     RUBBER- 
SOLED  FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Hou.se  bill  9291.  to  define  parts  of 
certain  types  of  footwear. 

The  biil  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  is  designed 
to  close  a  loophole  in  the  classification  of 
imports  of  rubber-soled   footwear. 

The  purpose  of  Hou.se  bill  9291  Is  to 
clarify  and  define  certain  sections  of  the 
tariff  law  pertaining  to  footwear;  in  par- 
ticular, those  sections  relating  to  rubber- 
.soled  footwear  with  uppers  of  fabric  or 
related  material. 

In  common  parlance,  such  footwear  Is 
called  a  '  .sneaker."  and  is  used  by  our 
children,  and  by  our  athletes  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  for  games 
and  leisure  wear.  It  is  a  very  widely 
known  form  of  footwear. 

Enactment  of  House  bill  9291  will  re- 
sult In  some  revision  of  the  paragraph  of 
the  TarlfT  Act.  paragraph  1530  (e),  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  such  foot- 
wear, by  broadening  Its  scope  so  m  to  In- 
clude rubber-soled  footwear  with  fabric 
uppers  whether  or  not  such  footwear  in- 
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cludM  patches,  tongues,  eyolctn,  or  simi- 
lar parti  of  leather.  Duties  on  rubber- 
soled  footwear  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  Import  duties  on  leather  typos  and 
thes<>  hli/her  duties  have  been  avoided  In 
•ome  Inhtuncc's  by  the  addition  of  kulB- 
dent  small  amounts  of  leather  to  put 
thf»m  in  the  leather-shoe  cato.jory  for  Im- 
port puri)Oftes,  although  the  basic  nature 
and  function  of  the  shoe  remain  un- 
changed. 7he  purpo.sc  of  the  bill  Is  to 
Plop  this  eva.'.lon  of  the  certain  Intent  of 
the  law. 

I  wish  more  Senators  were  present.  I 
could  show  them  an  imported  sneaker, 
which  13,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
made  Just  like  the  United  States  Rubber 
Ked.  In  fact.  It  imitates  the  Ked  in 
practically  every  respect,  but  the  Import- 
ed article  has  been  coming  into  this  coun- 
try under  the  leather  classLHcation  be- 
caase  of  a  leather  Insertion  in  the  tongue 
of  the  shoe.  By  this  device  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  been  able  to  get  a  classifica- 
tion which  permits  the  sneaker  to  come 
into  this  country  under  a  tariff  of  20 
percent,  rather  than  the  ."-tatutory  35  per- 
cent, which  is  intended  for  rubber-soled 
footwear. 

It  is  to  close  that  loophole  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  the  bill  to  the 
House.  The  House  passed  the  bill  with- 
out opposition.  Our  own  Committee  on 
Finance  had  hearlnps  on  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  was  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  moa-sure.  So  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  pa.'^s  the  bill  without  undue  de- 
lay. 

Mr.  PURTT:LL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleague  in  ex- 
pres-sing  pleasure  that  the  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee 
unanimously.  The  bill  carries  out  the 
intent  of  Public  Law  479.  which  was  en- 
acted in  1954.  It  carries  out  the  spirit 
Of  the  amendment  proposed  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  bill  gives  some  degree  of  protection 
aRainst  devices  employed  by  .-^ome  pro- 
ducers to  avoid  the  law.  I  am  veiy 
happy  to  know  the  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimou.sly  by  the  Senate  committee. 
I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  the  bill's 
pas.sing  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  I  was  present  and  heard 
.•-ome  of  the  testimony  In  ret,ard  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  know  of  the  interest  of 
both  the  junior  Senator  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  this  par- 
ticular proposed  legislation. 

After  hearing  all  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared,  it  was  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
bill  should  be  reported,  but  it  sincerely 
hopes   the   bill   will  be   passed   todav 

Mr.  PURTELL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  very  happy  to  know  the  action  of 
the  committee  was  as  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirk  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  ia  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  u1U  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 


Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Preal- 
dent, I  a«k  untnimom  conocnt  that  tha 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TJje  PRESIDING  OFFICEa.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RUBBER-SOLED 
FOOTWEAR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  rH.  R. 
9291)  to  define  parts  of  certain  types  of 
footwear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tiie  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.  R.  9291)  to  define  parts  of  certain 
tyi>os  of  footwear,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  22, 
after  the  word  "than",  to  strike  out  "July 
1"  and  insert  "September  1,". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Frear  1  is  prepared  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  the  bill,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTsl  desires  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
While  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore)  is  present  on  the  floor,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  my 
friends  will  indulge  me  I  should  hke  to 
have  the  statement  made  and  any  ques- 
tions answered  while  the  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  committee  are  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
Of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  should  like  to  submit  an  anal- 
ysis of  H.  R.  9291,  relating  to  rubber- 
soled  footwear. 

Rubber-soled  footwear  with  fabric 
uppers  is  generally  dutiable  on  Ameri- 
can .selling  price,  which,  of  course,  is 
somewhat  higher  than  foreign  value. 
Leather  shoes  are  not  dutiable  on  Ameri- 
can selling  price,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  importers  to  be  able 
to  have  their  goods  classified  as  leather 
shoes  rather  than  rubber-soled  shoes 
with  fabric  uppers. 

The  law  states  that  the  higher  duty 
applies  to  shoes  having  soles  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  rubber  and  uppers 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  textile  or 
similar  material.  It  was  found  by  for- 
eign producers  that  they  could  have  their 
shoes  classified  as  leather  shoes  by  in- 
serting a  thin  slip  of  leather  between  the 
inner  and  outer  sole,  even  though  the 
walking  surface  was  rubber  and  the  shoe 
was  known  as  a  sneaker  or  basketball 
type  shoe.  Congress  took  care  of  that 
situation  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Then  the  foreign  manufacturers  found 
that  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  leather 
in  the  tongue,  or  around  the  eyelets,  or 
r>atched  somewhere  on  the  side  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  had  the 
leather  sole.  Congress  Is  now  called  up- 
on to  correct  that  situation,  and  this  bill 
is  so  designed.     It  designates  that  up- 


per»  compoicd  In  greater  area  of  the 
outer  iurfoce  of  wool,  cotton,  and  *o 
forth,  rather  than  the  criteria  of  chief 
value  shall  be  the  baais  on  which  the 
•hoc  shall  be  judged  for  duty  purposes. 
It  iff  figured  that  If  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer decides  to  add  enough  leather 
Uj  cover  the  major  part  of  the  area  of 
the  shoe  he  will  have  added  oufflclent 
to  the  cost  of  production  to  offset  the 
i-avmg  he  might  otherwise  make  In  the 
payment  of  duty. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bill 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  present  law.  It  closes  a 
loophole  which,  if  left  open,  could  soon 
result  in  our  market  being  flooded,  with 
the  same  disastrous  effect  on  our  domes- 
tic industi-y  that  nearly  wiped  it  out  in 
the  early  1930's. 

Mr.  JAVITS  rose. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  very  last  paragraph  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  3,  which 
states: 

Section  2  (b)  would  delay  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  amendment  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  period  during  which  to  negotiate 
with  other  countries  parties  to  such  trade 
agreements  in  order  to  obtain  a  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  any  international  ob- 
ligaUuns  of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
increase  in  duty  made  by  the  amendment 
miglit  conflict. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  two 
parties  to  negotiate.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
if  the  other  party  does  not  agree,  will 
the  result  be  the  denunciation  of  any 
trade  agreements  which  we  have  made? 
Mr.  FREAR.  I  believe  that  under  the 
trade  agreements  we  would  offer  some 
kind  of  compensation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  quite  hear  the 
Senator's  answer. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Compensation  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  offering  another  con- 
cession, or  allowing  the  countries  affected 
to  withdraw,  reciprocally,  some  conces- 
sions given  thLs  country. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Am    I    to    understand 
that  the  Senator  believes  that  there  is 
likelihood  of  agreement  because  another 
concession  will  be  offered? 
Mr.  FREAR.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  it.  is  there? 

Mr.  FREAR.  There  is  no  absolute  as- 
surance on  that  point.  However,  I  think 
the  President  would  exert  every  effort  to 
try  to  compensate  in  some  way  for  any 
damage  to  any  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  President  could 
take  .such  action.  However,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  furnish  the  informa- 
tion he  needed  to  make  a  reciprocal 
arrangement. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  the  question  as  well  as  he  can 
within  the  limits  of  his  position;  and  I 
shall  feek  recognition  in  my  own  right 
whenever  the  situation  permits. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  argeed  to. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
tliat  this  bill  does  not  Involve  a  ^eat 
deal  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  any- 
one, and  that  there  Is  overwhelming 
sentiment  for  it  In  the  committee  and 
In  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  It  would  be 
fatuous  to  hold  up  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  or  to  seek  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  upon  a  bill  of  this  character.  We 
all  understand  that.  Unquestionably  the 
bill  will  F>ass  within  the  next  few  min- 
utes nor  am  I  seeking  to  block  its 
passage. 

Nevertheless,  I  find  that  it  Is  useful — 
and  this  is  the  glory  of  our  country — to 
express  things  which  need  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Because  certain  laws  are  on 
the  books,  they  have  an  influence  on  our 
fundamental  policy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  for 
the  bill  on  the  part  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  footwear,  who  feel  that  there 
is  an  element  of  deception  involved  in 
this  situation,  which  is  sought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  particular  bill.  For  that 
limited  purpose  they  may  be  absolutely 
correct.  Unquestionably  there  is  some 
effort  to  do  something  very  special,  hav- 
ing no  particular  relation  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  item,  in  order  to  get  it  into 
another  tariff  classification. 

What  really  happens  is  that  certain 
trimmmf,'s  are  added  to  rubber  soled 
footwear,  which  result  in  an  increase  in 
value  of  leather  as  compared  with  fab- 
ric. Those  trimmings  are  practically 
hidden.  I  am  informed  that  leather  for 
example  is  concealed  under  the  tongue, 
which  closes  the  sneaker.  So  obviou.sIy 
the  leather  is  being  added  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  article  into  another 
classification  for  tariff  purposes. 

Something  like  the  present  situation 
was  encountered  several  years  aqo,  in 
respect  to  an  inner  sole  which  was  made 
of  leather.  At  that  time  an  effort  was 
made  to  clcse  what  my  friend  fiom 
Delaware  would  call  a  loophole.  A  spe- 
cial bill  was  passed,  and  the  so-called 
loophole  was  closed;  but  here  we  are 
again  with  another  of  the  same. 

The  pending  bill  will  undoubtedly  be 
pa.ssed  in  order  to  close  what  is  consid- 
ered to  be  another  loophole.  But  the 
question  which  impresses  itself  on  one's 
mind  is  this:  Is  the  entire  field  of  nego- 
tiation of  tariffs  and  trade  agreements 
to  be  constantly  subjected  to  niggling 
exceptions  when  some  particular  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  impinges  upon  what 
some  particular  group  might  want?  Are 
we  to  hasten  to  pass  a  special  bill  to  deal 
With  the  subject,  thereby  causing  the 
President  to  renegotiate  a  trade  agree- 
ment, and  perhaps  grant  other  conces- 
sions which  would  be  much  more  dam- 
aging to  some  other  segment  of  American 
busine.ss.  in  order  to  satisfy  the  particu- 
lar group  which  is  making  the  strong- 
est protest  at  the  moment?  Or  should 
we  have  a  settled  proceeding  for  agree- 
ments which  gives  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity of  policy  without  need  for  special 
congressional  acts? 

This  particular  measure  may  well  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which 
are  involved  and  the  committee  obviously 
so  found.  I  am  willing  to  lay  that  ques- 
tion aside,  because  the  bill  will  undoubt- 
edly be  passed,  and  that  will  be  the  end 
ol  this  unit  controversy. 


I  think  It  la  extremely  Important,  In 
terms  of  American  policy,  for  all  those 
who  are  Interested  in  reciprocal  trade — 
and  I  believe  they  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  country— to  consider 
certain  principles.  If  the  people  were 
not  interested  in  reciprocal  trade  yes- 
terday, it  compels  their  attention  today, 
by  reason  of  the  kind  of  reception  which 
was  accorded  our  Vice  President  in  South 
America,  and  the  reception  which  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  having  In  many 
parts  of  the  free  world  based  on  economic 
relations. 

I  recognize  that  world  leadership  also 
means  world  responsibility.  World  re- 
sponsibility means  that  we  do  not  go 
after  the  last  $10.  World  responsibility 
means  that  once  in  a  while  we  must  over- 
look some  particular  advantage  because 
a  principle  vital  to  our  security  and  des- 
tiny is  involved.  We  do  it  domestically. 
We  say  that  we  would  rather  sec  a  few 
guilty  men  ko  free  than  to  see  one  inno- 
cent man  imprisoned.  That  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  institutions.  We  must  ap- 
ply such  principles  in  our  reciprocal  trade 
relations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  was  partly  upon  my 
request  that  the  bill  was  not  reported 
from  the  committee  when  it  was  first 
presented,  but  was  withheld  until  a  hear- 
ing could  be  had.  at  which  hearine:  both 
proponents  and  opponents  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

Like  the  distinpuiphod  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  found  it  disturbing 
that,  after  Concjress  had  pa.ssed  a  spe- 
cial bill  on  this  particular  subject,  relat- 
ing to  this  particular  type  of  commod- 
ity. Congress  should  be  asked  ayain  to 
legislate  upon  the  same  subiect  because 
the  importers  had  modified  the  product 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

At  first  I  was  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  bill,  but  after  hearing  both 
sides  I  became  convinced  that  this  was 
an  extraordinary  case,  which  would  jus- 
tify the  action  proposed.  I  submit  that 
it  is  a  bad  precedent  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  repetitive  legislation  because  an 
industry  has  modified  products  to  meet 
the  rules  and  regulations.  But  obvi- 
ously, as  the  Senator  has  said,  this  was 
a  case  in  which  a  slit;ht  modification  had 
been  made  to  qualify  what  are  es.sen- 
tially  rubber-soled  shoes  with  fabric  up- 
pers, as  something  which  they  are  not. 
namely,  leather  shoos. 

So  upon  careful  consideration  I  con- 
cluded— as  did  the  Finance  Committee 
unanimously— to  support  the  bill. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  shares  the 
concern  which  I  have  expressed;  and  I 
hope  he  shares  the  view  that  these  are 
extreme  circumstances,  which  justify 
unusual  treatment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  dear  friend  from 
Tennessee  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  much  longer  than  I  have.  He  is 
known  to  be  a  devoted  friend  of  recip- 
rocal trade.  I  have  never  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  parade  my  virtue  above  that 
of  other  advocates  of  a  particular  cause. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  undoubtedly,  based  upon  the 
facts  of  this  particular  case,  I  would 
have  been  moved  to  the  same  position. 


But  laying  that  question  aside,  a«  I  did 
when  I  began  my  discussion,  laying  aside 
the  specific  question  with  respect  to  this 
particular  bill,  let  me  point  to  the  very 
narrow  limits  within  which  we  are  act- 
ing. We  should  not  cause  anyone  to 
feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  intends,  by  circuitous  means,  to 
whittle  away  at  the  foundation  of  a 
trade  policy  which,  to  my  mind,  repre. 
sents  the  best  hope  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  whole  point  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
concur  in  his  view.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  fault,  if  there  be  any,  lies  not  with 
the  importer,  but  rather  with  the  in- 
adequacy and  inaccuracy  of  the  import 
classifications.  The  pending  bill  seeks 
to  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  said  before  I  can  understand  and, 
indeed,  come  pretty  close  to  agreeing 
with  the  Senator  on  the  facts  presented 
and  perhaps  even  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  le;;islatlon.  However,  in  view 
of  the  present  situation  throughout  the 
world,  and  of  our  being  in  favor  of  re- 
ciprocal trade — and  undoubtedly  the 
trade  agreements  bill  will  be  passed — we 
feci  very  deeply  convinced,  at  least  those 
who  favor  such  lefuslation — and  I  be- 
lieve that  represents  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  our 
country — that  it  is  inherent  in  America's 
peace  leadership  and  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  rest  of  the  world  not  to 
whittle  away  at  it. 

Therefore  I  sound  a  note  of  warning 
against  niggling  on  little  things  and 
thereby  corruptinK  the  whole  climate  in 
which  we  operate  and  damaging  the 
enormous  issues  which  arc  at  stake. 

I  know  the  distingui.'^hed  majority 
leader  has  been  very  understandinK  of 
my  desire  to  say  these  things.  As  I 
.said  when  I  began  my  remarks,  histori- 
cally we  find  that  when  these  points  are 
made — and  I  do  not  mean  that  they  af- 
fect this  particular  situation  or  the  meas- 
ure we  are  considering— they  neverthe- 
less indicate  in  respect  to  the  total  policy 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  that  there  are  many  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  House  who  have 
very  deep  convictions  on  these  subjects 
when  it  comes  to  a  showdown  and  actu- 
ally takini,'  action. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  in  the  mind  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  any  intention  to 
accu.se  importers  of  any  maliciousness  in 
connection  with  the  matter.  The  com- 
mittee found  there  was  a  tariff  loophole, 
and  attempted  to  close  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  perfectly 
what  the  Senator  has  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  when  we  undertake  to 
solve  very  little  problems  we  mav  bedevil 
the  big  problems  and  i.ssues,  and  corrupt 
a  fundamentally  big  national  purpose.  If 
I  do  nothing  else  today.  I  sound  a  note 
of  warning  in  that  respect.  That  Is 
all. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1648, 
H.  R.  10015. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.  R. 
10015)  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1959.  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  consider  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill,  when  It  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
next  week,  perhaps  on  Tuesday. 

We  also  hope  to  be  able  to  consider 
the  mutual  security  authorizing  legis- 
lation next  week. 

We  do  not  plan  to  have  a  session  on 
Friday,  Memorial  E>ay.  The  Senate  may 
sit  late  on  Tuesday  evenmg.  Wednesday 
evening,  and  Thursday  evening  of  next 
week,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  to  meet  on  Friday,  Memorial  Day. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  plans  are  such 
that  Senators  can  plan  to  have  Friday 
and  Saturday  free,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  In- 
formed, there  will  be  no  controversial  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
Senators  may  make  their  plans  for  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  next  week  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  roUcalls. 

I  should  like  to  announce  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Senate  will  consider  on  Mon- 
day of  next  week  the  following  measures: 

Calendar  1649,  H.  R.  6006,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Antidumping 


Act.  1921,  to  provide  for  greater  certain- 
ty, speed,  and  eCQcIency  in  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  1650,  H.  R.  7870,  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  1,  1955.  to  authorize  an 
additional  $10  million  for  the  completion 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway. 

Calendar  1652,  H.  R.  12356,  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  30,  1954. 

Calendar  1653.  H.  R.  12377,  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for  capital 
improvement  programs  and  to  amend 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
Government  participation  in  meeting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City. 

I  believe  those  bills  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader.  If  not.  I  will 
not  call  them  up. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  WITH  MINORITY  VIEWS 
ON  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BILL 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
referred  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  majority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  the 
temporary  unemployment  bill,  H.  R. 
12065.  may  be  filed  not  later  than  May 
22.  and  the  minority  views  may  be  filed 
not  later  than  midnight,  Monday.  May 
26.  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader  rec- 
ognizes those  two  dates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  EQUALITY  FOR  THE  SELF- 
EMPLOYED 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  30  years  Ohio  has  had  a 
most  distmguished  Member  of  Congress. 
People  have  trusted  him  by  reelecting 
him  time  and  time  again.  It  was  nec- 
essary, at  a  late  dat«  in  the  primary 
election  m  my  State,  for  him  to  ask  the 
voters  not  to  support  him  because  of 
health  conditions,  which  we  all  regret 
very  much.  His  record  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  and  I  do  not  believe  his 
contribution  has  been  any  greater  in 
any  field  than  in  the  one  to  which  I 
now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  field  of  tax  equality 
for  the  self-employed. 

I  hope  the  85th  Congress  will  not  ad- 
journ without  ending  Federal  income 
tax  discrimination  against  self-employed 
Americans.  The  Jenkins-Keogh  bills — 
H.  R.  9  and  H.  R.  10 — and  it  is  to 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  that  I  refer  today- 
would  end  this  unjust  discrimination. 
An  Identical  bill  (S.  3415)  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  March  6.  1958, 


by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  MaloneI.  These  bills  have 
my  wholehearted  suppwrt. 

The  purpose  of  the  Jenkins-Keogh 
bill  is  to  offer  almost  10  million  self- 
employed  individuals  the  same  retire- 
ment income  protection  now  enjoyed  by 
almost  14  million  employees.  Today,  a 
self-employed  person  must  set  aside 
funds  for  his  retirement  from  what  is 
earned  after,  rather  than  before,  taxes. 
A  corporation  officer  or  employee,  on 
the  other  hand,  pays  no  tax  on  his  em- 
ployer's contribution  to  his  retirement 
fimd  until  he  begins  to  draw  the  bene- 
fits. The  discrimination,  taxwlse, 
against  millions  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  farmers,  engineers,  small- 
business  men,  and  other  self-employed 
Americans  is  so  severe  and  so  obviously 
unjust  that  it  ought  to  be  wiped  out  of 
our  tax  structure  immediately. 

The  Jenkins-Keogh  bill  is  quite  sim- 
ple. It  merely  provides  that  a  self- 
employed  person  may  deduct  each  year 
amounts  paid  into  an  approved  retire- 
ment fund  up  to  10  percent  of  his  net 
earnings  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less. 
Special  provisions  apply  to  individuals 
over  50  years  of  age.  No  person  covered 
by  a  public  or  private  pension  plan 
would  be  eligible  for  the  retirement  in- 
come protection  made  available  by  the 
Jenkins-Keogh  biU. 

Retirement  benefits  would  be  taxed  to 
the  individual  when  he  received  them — 
normally  after  his  retirement.  Favored 
tax  treatment  is  provided  for  lump-sum 
distributions  made  after  reaching  the 
age  of  65  and  after  the  accumulation 
of  contributions  for  5  years  or  more,  or 
if  made  after  death. 

There  is  nc  sound  reason  why  volun- 
tary saving  for  retirement  should  be  dis- 
couraged. To  the  maximimi  extent  pos- 
sible, the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  people  to  supplement  the  nec- 
essarily modest  benefits  authorized  by 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Congress  has 
encouraged  retirement  income  for  em- 
ployees by  providing  that  money  paid 
into  employee  pension  plans  is  a  de- 
ductible item  of  business  expense  for  the 
employer.  An  accountant,  for  example, 
who  is  his  own  employer,  should  have 
the  same  privilege. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  encourage 
voluntary  saving  for  retirement  by  the 
self-employed,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
mands of  simple  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  employee  pension 
plans  are  providing  a  growing  percentage 
of  the  funds  available  for  capital  invest- 
ment. This  is  only  natural  in  view  of 
the  high  individual  income-tax  rates 
which  are  in  effect  today  and  which  will 
prevail  for  many  years  to  come.  Our 
economy  cannot  expand  and  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  cannot  rise  unless 
funds  available  for  capital  investment 
increase  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  economic  needs  and  aspirations 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  The 
Jenkins-Keogh  bill  would  provide  a  large 
additional  source  of  money  for  capital 
expansion. 

Secondly,  during  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic readjustment,  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  runaway  inflation  is  still  the 
No.  1  economic  danger.    By  encouraging 
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long-term  savings  by  minions  of  the  self- 
employed,  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill  would 
dampen  the  smoldering  fires  of  inflation. 
Finally,  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill  would 
promote  individual  sell-reliance— a  so- 
cial policy  which  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  human 
freedom  and  national  independence. 
Social  scientists  and  other  close  observers 
of  our  society  view  with  alarm  various 
signs  of  mass  conformity  and  dehumani- 
zation.  I  do  not  think  the  next  genera- 
tion Is  in  any  serious  dancer  of  becom- 
ing a  race  of  faceless  men,  but  books 
such  as  the  Organization  Man.  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Whyte.  Jr.,  are  disturbing  never- 
theless. 

Therefore,  if  any  tax  discrimination 
between  occupational  groups  could  be 
justified,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  aimed 
at  the  employees  of  huge  corporate  en- 
tities rather  than  at  the  most  independ- 
ent members  of  our  society.  So  long  as 
there  are  millions  of  self-employed  drug- 
gists, salfesmen,  real-estate  brokers,  and 
professional  people,  America  will  never 

become  a  nation  of  robots  taking  orders 
from  a  handful  of  Government,  business, 
and  labor  leaders. 

However,  the  self-employed  are  not 
asking  for  an  advantage,  taxwise.  over 
their  employed  friends  and  neii^hbors. 
They  ask  only  for  tax  equality:  for  an 
equal  opportunity  to  save  their  own 
money  for  their  own  retirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Keeping  Up  With  the 
Jone.=es."  published  by  the  American 
Thrift  Assembly  for  Ten  Million  Sclf- 
Employed,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KEEPING  Up  With  TirE  Joneses 

The  old  saw  about  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses"  haa  a  new  twist:  Just  about  the 
time  you  catch  up  with  them,  they  re- 
finance. Actually.  It  can  be  well-nleh  Im- 
possible to  catch  up  with  the  Joneses  at  all — 
IX  Jones  la  a  typical  employee  and  you  are 
1  of  the  10  million  Individuals  In  America 
who  works  for  himself. 

Let's  talse  an  example:  Two  neighbors,  one 
named  Jones,  one  named  Smith.  Each  Is 
45  years  old.  E;ich  has  a  wife  and  2  children. 
Each  Is  a  pharmacist.  Jones  Is  employed  by 
a  well-known  pharmaceutical  company. 
Smith  owns  and  operates  his  own  corner 
drugstore.  Each  makes  $6,000  a  year  before 
taxe.s.  Each  pays  the  same  amount  of  taxes. 
Yet  Jones  winds  up  with  the  equivalent  of 
$1,404  more  each  year  than  Smith  because 
what  l&nt  showing  in  Jones'  tax  return  is 
the  legally  hidden  compensation  from  his 
company  that  will  provide  him  with  $150  a 
month  beginning  at  66.  for  the  rest  of  his 
XWe. 

The  law  allows  Jones*  employer  to  set  up 
this  retirement  plan  for  him  with  tax  de- 
ductible dollars.  The  law  does  not  require 
Jones  to  declare  this  compensation  as  a  part 
of  his  taxable  Income  but  that  same  law  bars 
Bmlth  from  setting  up  a  tax-deductible  pen- 
sion plan.  Why?  Because  Smith  runs  his 
own  business  and  the  law  does  not  permit 
the  self-employed  to  deduct  anything  for 
his  old  age. 

Let's  see  how  Just  one  Item — the  pension 
plan — in  what  Is  popularly  called  the  fringe 
beneflt  package,  can  provide  Jones  with 
nearly  a  25-percent  tax  advantage  over 
neighbor    Bmlth    plus    the    assurance    of    a 
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If  Smith,  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,  were  to  buy  an  annuity  to  provide 
himself  a  $150-n-month  Income  for  life,  be- 
ginning at  85.  J<ine«  and  Smith  would  each 
have  the  actual  spendable  Income  shown 
below: 
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In  other  words.  Smith  either  will  have  to 
be  saUshed  with  a  net  spendable  Income  of 
14,253.97  (While  Jones  has  $5,400)  or  he  will 
have  to  somehow  Increase  his  yearly  Income 
from  his  drugstore  by  an  addlllonal  $1,404.03 
before  taxes  In  order  to  keep  up  with  Jones. 
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Actually,    If    you    are    self-employed.    It    Is 

considerably  harder  than  even  these  flgures 
Indicate  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  If 
Jones'  relationship  with  his  company  Is 
fairly  typical,  he  will  pick  up  In  addition 
to  his  salary  and  In  addition  to  his  pension 
beneOts  one  or  all  of  the  ftjllowlng  security 
provisions.  Contributions  by  Jones'  com- 
pany for  each  of  these  benefits  are  tax  de- 
ductible by  the  corporation  and  although 
additional  compensation,  nonetheless  tax- 
free  to  Jones: 

Paid  vacations,  sick  leave  without  loss  of 
Income,  group  life  Insurance,  group  hospital- 
ization, group  medical  protection  and  long- 
term  salary  continuance  In  case  of  disability. 

It  U  obvious  that  the  self-employed  Smiths 
cannot  begin  to  catch  up  with  the  Joneses. 
The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  Income  tax  law  allows — It  encour- 
ages— Jones  to  defer  or  escape  altogether  the 
tax  on  his  fringe  compensation,  but  Smith, 
the  law  says,  must  pay  ♦ax  on  all  of  his  com- 
pensation. And  with  the  steeply  graduated 
rates  of  taxation,  the  hl-her  Smith  s  Income 
climbs,  the  greater  the  tax  advantage  en- 
joyed by  Junes. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  self- 
employed  men  and  women  are  not  .seek- 
ing to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  one  penny 
of  their  Income.  They  are  asking  only 
for  an  equal  opportunity  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 


Of  course,  the  deferral  of  tax  liability 
on  a  portion  of  earnings  until  the  years 
of  retirement  will  result  in  some  revenue 
loss  to  the  Ooverrunent.  Roger  F.  Mur- 
ray, associate  dean  and  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  finance.  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ne.s."?.  Columbia  University,  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  Hou^e  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  on  January  24.  1958,  esti- 
mated that  the  Jcnklns-Kcoeh  bill  would 
result  in  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $100 
million  or  le^.s  for  the  first  few  years. 
ITie  Trea.sury  E>epartmf'nt  estimated  that 
the  lass  in  current  revenues  might  go  as 
hitjh  as  $430  million.  These  are  mere 
t,'ups.scs.  .since  nobody  knows  how  many 
self-employed  would  ccr.tribute  to  retire- 
ment funds,  or  when  they  would  bcsin 
to  do  so.  I  believe,  however,  that  Dean 
Murray's  figure  Is  more  realistic. 

E\-en  if  the  Trcasurj-'s  estimate  of  rev- 
enue loss  Is  correct.  I  would  still  urge 
prompt  action  to  remove  the  tax  dis- 
crim^ination  a^ainit  millions  of  self- 
employed  men  and  women.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple involved  is  far  more  important  than 
dollars  and  cents.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  America  when  di.scrimination  is 
tolerated  on  the  ground  that  its  elimina- 
tion would  be  expensive. 


VISIT  BY  GOVERNOR  WILUAMS  OP 
MICHIGAN  TO  LATIN  AMEIUCA  IN 

1956 

Mr    McNAM.ARA      Mr   President,  the 

recent  disastrous  visit  of  Uie  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  South  America  recalled  to  my 
mind  a  far  happier  Journey  to  the  samr 
area  by  another  well-known  American. 
In  late  1956,  foIlowinR  hla  triumphant 
election  to  a  fifth  term.  Gov.  O. 
Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan,  toured 
six  Latin  American  nations  to  study 
first-hand  the  relations  between  our 
country  and  our  closest  neighbors.  In 
all.  he  visited  Peru.  Argentina,  UrxiKuay. 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Puerto  Rico. 

Characteristically.  Governor  Williams 
did  not  limit  his  discu.vsions  and  fact- 
findinR  to  the  ofQcialdom  of  the  nations 
he  VKSited.  He  went  among  the  people 
in  the  ciUes  and  far  mto  the  back  coun- 
try. 

Governor  Williams  w  as  not  greeted  by 
stones.  He  was  met  with  bouquetii.  He 
was  not  jeered.    He  was  cheered. 

The  newspapers  of  the  countries  he 
visited  acclaimed  him  as  a  genuine  good- 
will ambassador.  There  were  parades 
and  other  celebrations  In  his  honor — 
and  no  Impetuous  President  needed  to 
send  armed  American  troops  to  enforce 
a  .safe  return  home. 

I  call  attention  to  this  sharp  contrast 
between  the  recent  vLslt  to  South 
America  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
1956  visit  of  Governor  Williams  because 
it  shows  the  rapid  dcterioi-ation  of  our 
relations. 

Even  then  Governor  Williams  could 
see  what  wa.s  happening  to  the  firm  bond 
of  friendship  that  had  t>een  built  up  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

Upon  hi."!  return.  In  December  1956, 
Governor  Williams  di.scussed  his  visit 
with  the  press  in  Chicago.     He  made 
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special  note  of  the  reception  he  and  Mrs. 
Williams  received,  stating: 

South  Americans  were  extraordinarily  hos- 
pitable to  us  and  I  found  all  kinds  of  real 
rrleadshlp.  P.  D.  R.  Is  a  most  popular  figure 
here  and  Woodrow  Wilson  comes  second. 
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But  Governor  Williams  then  went  on 
to  sound  this  warning : 

within  a  generation,  the  South  American 
nations  are  going  to  be  world  powers  of 
great  importance.  In  their  own  develop- 
ment, they  prefer  to  look  to  the  United 
Btate  for  cooperatlcn,  but  If  we  won't  work 
with  them,  they  will  look  elsewhere.  •   •  • 

Today,  many  South  Americans  consider 
that  they  are  being  given  Insufllclent  atten- 
tion. They  feel  that,  in  the  recent  past,  we 
have  not  sent  them  first-rate  ambassadors, 
and.  of  course,  one  we  sent  to  Brazil  had 
to  l>e  recalled. 

Many  South  Americans  feel,  too.  that  the 
United  States  is  too  friendly  to  South  Amer- 
ican dlcutors  and  that  our  represenutlves 
and  emissaries  have  iometlmes  unnecessarily 
embraced  dictators. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  now  stud>in«  this  tragic  break- 
down in  our  relations — relations  which 
mu.st  remain  stronK  for  our  mutual  pro- 
tection. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  comments  Governor 
Williams  delivered  to  the  pie.s.s  In  Chi- 
cago on  December  20.  1956  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  list  of  recommen- 
dations he  offered  to  promote  greater 
frlend.ship  and   mutual  strcnrith. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
.•^ent  that  the  text  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Governor  Williams  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  vigorously  and 
Imaginatively  Implement  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  point  4  program.  We  should  do 
this  not  only  as  goc<l  will  toward  South 
America,  but  also  In  our  own  best  interests. 
Within  a  generation,  the  South  American 
nations  arc  going  to  b<'  world  powers  of  great 
Importance  In  their  own  development 
they  prefer  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
cooporation.  but  If  we  wont  work  with 
them,  they  will  l<K)k  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  tremendous 
economic  vitality  of  South  America  Wher- 
ever you  go  there  is  building  The  poten- 
tial Is  enormous  because  of  the  vast  physical 
resources  and  for  the  mopt  part  eager  work- 
ers Tlie  lacking  Ingredients  are  capital, 
and  In  some  ca.ses  know-how.  The  lack  of 
capital  results  in  InteresU  rates  that  run 
from  9  to  24  percent  regularly,  and  crop 
loans  as  high  as  40  percent  are  reported. 
While  there  are  some  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation willing  to  get  by  on  what  a  lush 
tropical  climate  provides,  most  South  Ameri- 
cans seem  ambitious  and  Industrious  This 
Is  partlcuarly  true  where  there  seems  to  be 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut.  A  point  4 
program  In  Chile  modeled  on  Puerto  Rico's 
build  your  own  home"  program  has  work- 
ers  going  at  a  run.  At  an  Argentine  plant 
young  men  offered  to  work  for  nothing  lust 
to  acquire  a  skill. 

Brazil,  with  60  million  Inhabitants,  is 
building  so  fast  that  the  coming  of  age  Is 
just  around  the  comer.  With  my  own  eyes 
I  saw  a  modern  city  of  100,000  which  30  years 
ago  was  pretty  much  Jungle.  Argentina,  too 
has  vast  potential,  but  15  years  of  Peron 
Has  severely  wasted  the  country's  economic 
and  human  resources.  The  other  South 
American  countries  are  presently  smaller  but 
have  huge  possibilities. 


Under  these  circumstances,  opportunities 
for  Investment  are  good.  Some  American 
businessmen  are  serving  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will  while  making  a  good  profit.  They 
are  providing  much  needed  technical  know- 
how  and  helping  to  build  a  solid  economic 
and  democratic  state.  Americans  have  real 
competition  from  German,  English,  and 
Italian  businessmen,  along  with  others.  I 
feel  the  United  States  should  consider  reason- 
able encouragement  to  provide  foreign  In- 
vestments. Productivity  must  be  increased 
In  these  countries  to  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  get  a  decent  standard  of  living.  The  per 
capita  income  of  »400  a  year  Is  high,  and 
many  live  on  around  SlOO  a  year,  as  com- 
pared with  a  United  States  per  capita  of 
$1,847 

Where  there  Is  Industrialization,  however, 
unskilled  wages  are  often  around  $60  to  ?80  a 
month  Many  South  American  countries 
have  more  advanced  social  legislation  than 
we.  and  many  fringe  benefits  but  living 
standards  are  not  high  yet  and  there  Is  con- 
siderable abject  poverty  in  most  countries. 

This  situation  is  made  to  order  for  a 
demagogic  dictator.  It  gave  Peron  his  big 
chance  Unionists  estimated  that  30  per- 
cent of  workers  in  Argentina  are  democratic, 
30  percent  Peronlstlc,  and  40  percent  un- 
decided. 

In  Brazil,  I  spoke  to  the  manufacturers 
aseoclatlon  and  they  seem  to  be  working  on 
social  programs  of  merit.  In  both  Brazil  and 
A.-geiitlna.  I  tpoke  to  reasonable  and  intel- 
ligent Inbor  leaders.  There  are,  however, 
radical  leaders,  too,  and  there  are  some  true 
Commtmlsts.  Incidentally,  from  many  dif- 
ferent quarters.  I  heard  "good  things  eald 
of  Oeorge  Meany'a  visit. 

The  South  American  farmer  Is  often 
caught  In  the  same  squeeze  as  Is  North  Amer- 
ican labor:  low  returns  from  farm  products 
and  high  costs  for  necessities  due  to  exchange 
controls. 

South  Americans  were  extraordinarily  hos- 
pitable to  us  and  I  found  all  kinds  of  evi- 
dence of  real  friendship.  F  D  R.  Is  a  most 
popular  figure  here  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
comes  seojnd.  However,  today  many  South 
Americans  consider  they  are  being  given  In- 
sufficient attention.  They  feel  that.  In  the 
recent  past,  we  have  not  sent  them  first-rate 
ambassadors  and,  of  course,  one  we  sent  to 
Brazil  had  to  be  recalled.  I  expressly  except 
all  serving  ambassadors. 

Many  South  Americans  feel,  too.  that  the 
United  Stat*8  Is  too  friendly  to  South  Ameri- 
can dictators  and  that  our  representatives 
and  emissaries  have  sometimes  unnecessarily 
embraced  dictators. 

United  States  has  one  tremendous  asset  we 
fall  to  recognize  sufBclently  and  one  which 
can  be  a  vital  factor  in  building  hemispheric 
solidarity  That  Is  Gavernor  Muftos-Marin 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rlcos  story  is  an 
excellent  example  of  cooperating  with  an  un- 
developed economy  to  help  them  achieve 
rapid   maturity  and  political  autonomy. 

In  conclusion,  my  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 

1  Cultural  exchange  of  persons,  with  en- 
couragement of  South  American  visits  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

2  The  encouragement  of   private   loans. 

3  Further  development  of  point  4  pro- 
gram *^ 

4.  Government  loans. 

5  Exchange  of  vUlts  among  labor  union 
people. 

6.  United  States  businessmen  can  be  great 
ambassadors  and   technical   assistants. 

7.  Further  contact  between  universities  In 
the  two  continents. 

8  Rapid  completion  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway. 

9.  Enoouragement  of  tourism. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  express  my  com- 
mendation of  the  interest  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
taken  in  Latin  America,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  Governor  of  his  State,  on 
his  return  from  that  area,  made  some 
worthwhile  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  personal  observations. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


LARGE  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
FARM  OPERATORS  UNDER  THE 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR  SOIL 

BANK  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  multi-million-dollar  Soil 
Bank  program,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  retire  acreage  from  production;  and 
I  have  suggested  that  the  acreage  re- 
moved would  be  the  less-productive  acre- 
age, and  the  money  paid  therefor  could 
be  spent  by  the  recipients  for  increased 

fertilization  of  other  acreage,  with  the 
result  that  no  reduction  in  surplus  com- 
modities would  be  achieved. 

I  joined  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  questioning  the  wisdom  of  not 
putting  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
payments  to  any  individual;  we  did  so  on 
the  basis  that,  othen^ise.  the  real  ben- 
efits of  the  Soil  Bank  program  would  be  a 
bonanza  for  the  absentee  owners,  rather 
than  a.ssistance  to  bona  fide  farmers. 

At  the  time  when  the  proposed  leg- 
islation was  considered,  several  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  limit  these  pay- 
ments; but  each  one  was  rejected  by  the 
Congress,  even  in  the  face  of  warnings 
by  the  administration  that  without  such 
limitation  the  program  could  develop 
into  windfall  payments  to  the  absentee 
owners. 

Therefore,  any  criticism  in  connection 
with  these  large  payments  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  Congress,  which 
passed  the  bill  and  rejected  any  limita- 
tion amendments,  rather  than  against 
the  persons  who  have  accepted  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  report  just  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shows  that  in 
1957.  1,260,000  farmers  were  paid  a  total 
of  $613,838,570.  or  an  average  of  $487 
per  person,  for  removing  22  million  acres 
from  production.  With  no  ceiling  on  the 
payments  incorporated  in  the  law.  there 
were  2,422  individuals  who  received  in 
excess  of  $10,000,  with  1  individual 
receiving  $322,012.89. 

A  statistical  breakdown  of  the  pay- 
ments for  the  calendar  year  1957  is  as 
follows: 

The  3  highest  paid  individuals  received 
sums    in    the    amounts    of    $322  012  83 
$278,187.38,  and  $209,701.80. 

Approximately  $1  million  was  paid  to 
8  individuals  whose  payments  were  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $140,000  each. 

Another  $1  million  was  paid  to  12  in- 
dividuals, with  each  paj-ment  being 
between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 

Twenty-three  were  paid  between  $60,- 
000  and  $75,000  each,  or  approximately 
$1'2  million. 

Twenty-one  were  paid  another  $li/i 
million,  with  payments  ranging  between 
$50,000  and  $60,000  each. 
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Thirty-eight  were  paid  approximately 
$1^/4  million,  with  each  payment  being 
between  $40,000  and  $30,000. 

Approximately  $3^/4  million  was  paid 
to  106  Individuals,  with  payments  rang- 
ing between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 

Approximately  $3^4  million  went  to 
122  individuals  whose  payments  were  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000. 

Approximately  $4V2  million  went  to 
213  individuals,  with  payments  being  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $25,000. 

Approximately  $8 '2  million  went  to 
496  individuals  who  received  payments 
Ijetween  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Approximately  $16 '2  million  went  to 
1,380  individuals  who  received  payments 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

The  remainder,  representing  pay- 
ments below  $10,000  down  to  a  few  dol- 
lars per  farm,  went  to  the  other  I'i 
million  farmers  signed  up  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  or  3  days  I  have  been  attending 
meetings  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  which  has  to  do  with 
the  military  construction  bill.  Included 
In  the  bill  are  items  for  propcsed  sites 
and  for  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
our  early  warning  system — the  so-called 
DEW  line — and  for  a  number  of  other 
early  warning  systems.  The^^e  .systems 
are  costing  the  Nation  many  bilIion.s — 
not  millions — of  dollars,  in  the  effort  to 
set  up  a  warning  system  against  an 
enemy  attack  which  may  never  come. 
The  purpose  Is  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
the  possibility  of  an  enemy  attack  by 
air. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  far  too  little  is  being  done 
regarding  some  kind  of  a  warning  .sys- 
tem to  protect  the  people  of  the  Nation 
now — in  their  daily  affairs — as  they 
travel  on  our  commercial  airlines. 

In  the  newspapers  we  read  accounts 
about  military  planes  which  collide  with 
pa.ssenger  airliners,  causing  the  death  of 
many  persons;  and  we  read  that  there  is 
to  be  an  investigation  of  some  kind. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
many  reports  have  ever  been  made,  fol- 
lowing such  investigations. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  who 
has  jurisdiction  of  such  matters  and 
about  who  Is  responsible  for  them,  but 
we  do  not  get  results. 

Certainly  the  commercial  airline  pas- 
sengers of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
more  protection  than  they  are  receiving 
today.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
entitled  to  greater  cooperation,  let  me 
say,  between  the  military  and  the  com- 
mercial airlines. 

I  am  not  one  to  place  fault  at  the 
door  of  anyone,  unles.s  there  is'^  provable 
blame.  But  the  impression  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind — and  the  Impression  is  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  as  I  see  it— is  that  those 
who  operate  the  military  planes  are  not 
as  conscious  of  their  responsibility  re- 
garding the  commercial  airlanes  as  they 
should  be. 

I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  there  Is  much 
unnecessary  danger  In  our  air  travel. 
More  could  be  done  than  is  being  done  to 
remedy  the  situation. 


That  Is  why  I  Joined,  on  yesterday, 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONET]  In  his  Introduction  of  a  bill 
providing  greater  regulation.  Perhaps 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
will  k)e  necessary  in  order  to  perfect  the 
necessary  detection  system  If  so,  we 
have  already  "burned  too  much  daylight" 
while  delaying  the  beginning  of  such  a 
system. 

I  have  learned  from  the  morning  news 
that  one  of  the  auiines  reported  a  '  in  ar 
mi.ss"  within  the  past  few  hours,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  many  persons  in  the 
past  30  days,  as  the  result  of  the  crash- 
ing into  2  difTcrent  pas.senger  planes.  I 
commend  that  airline  for  reporting  that 
"near  miss."  I  think  all  such  incidents 
should  be  reported  publicly,  so  as  to 
nnake  us  more  con.cious  of  what  the  true 
situation  is.  It  may  be  that  reports 
of  "near  misses"  have  been  withheld 
because  of  a  belief  that  such  reports 
might  be  disturbing  to  the  minds  of  the 
traveling  public.  I  do  not  know;  on  that 
point,  I  make  no  statement  of  fact.  But 
I  commend  tiie  airline  whicli  reported 
the  recent  "near  mi.ss". 

I  believe  a  complete  Investigation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  develop  the 
facts,  whatever  they  may  be — bad  as 
they  may  be,  or  pood  as  they  may  be — 
and  to  determine  who  is  to  blame. 

I  do  not  have  sufficient  facts  to  be  able 
to  cen.sure  anyone  as  to  blame  in  these 
recent  collisions. 

However,  it  is  an  old  rule  that  a  com- 
manding cfflcer  Is  responsible  to  a  de- 
gree for  the  men  who  go  out  from  the 
post  which  he  commands.  Certainly  no 
commanding  ofllcer  can  be  an  insurer 
against  the  dereliction  of  all  who  go  out 
from  his  post  to  u.se  the  air:  but  certainly 
injury  inflicted  by  one  of  his  men  places 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  proving 
that  he  has  used  every  po.ssible  pre- 
caution, that  he  has  warned  the  men  m 
his  command  of  the  danger  of  the  com- 
mercial airlanes,  and  that  they  have  been 
fully  instructed,  and  have  had  drilled 
into  them  the  fact  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  observe  the  rules  very  carefully. 

It  may  be  that  the  speed  of  jet  planes  is 
so  great  that  those  who  fly  them  have  no 
chance  to  know  just  where  they  are. 
There  is  need  to  know  more  about  the 
entire  facts;  and  I  believe  that  In  con- 
nection with  this  very  grave  matter. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  that  is 
more  serious  than  the  facts  which  have 
yet  been  disclosed  would  indicate. 

So  I  hope  those  who  are  pursuing  this 
highly  Important  matter  will  pursue  it  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  soon  we  shall  have 
the  facts,  becau.se  then,  and  only  then, 
shall  we  be  able  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  We  owe  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  the  traveling  pub- 
lic to  develop  the  facts  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  supply  the  remedy. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missi.s.sippi  [Mr.  StennisJ 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  regardini,' 
safety  in  our  airways.  I  think  we  should 
all  become  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
safety  in  the  air  and  should  work  dili- 
gently to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said,  and 


properly  so,  during  the  last  month,  and 
particularly  the  last  2  days,  concerning 
tragic  accidents  which  have  occurred  oil 
civil  airways  by  collision  between  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  commercial  transport 
aircraft.  I  do  not  condone  such  col- 
lisions. None  of  ua  can  condone  such 
tragedies  occurring  in  the  skies.  But  it 
ii  not  a  problem  we  have  had  with  us 
merely  for  a  week  or  a  month.  It  has 
been  with  u.s  ever  .since  flying  started  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
.solution  of  which  pilots  have  asked  for 
many  years. 

I  think  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
about  as  much  to  blame  fur  Uie  .situa- 
tion as  has  any  other  governmental  body 
or  any  group  of  pilots.  Repeatedly  we 
have  been  a.sked  for  money  with  which 
to  modernize  our  airways.  Repeatedly 
we  have  not  provided  adequate  funds.  It 
is  a  problem  which  must  be  met. 

I  desire  to  mention  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  Air  Force,  becau'e  the  Air 
Force  has  been  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion Naturally,  there  is  an  Inclination 
to  blame  the  Air  Force  I  do  not  m  any 
way  want  to  absolve  the  Air  Force  of  any 
portion  of  the  blame  which  may  be  prop- 
erly a.scribable  to  it. 

There  are  certain  requirements  for 
military  flight  into  civilian  alrlp.nes. 
The  United  States  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand must  fly  over  tar^rets  in  this  coun- 
try that  simulate  targets  in  our  passible 
enemy's  homeland  They  have  to  be 
made  at  altitudes  which  might  In  some 
ways  conflict  uith  civilian  flights. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  and  the 
Air  D.'fense  Command  likewise  have  to 
fly  in  airways.  An  enemy  will  not  come 
over  our  country  on  a  certain  numbered 
airway.  Therefure.  the  Air  Force  has  to 
participate  in  flights  which  are  unsched- 
uled, even  thouyh  they  may  cross  civilian 
airways. 

Whenever  flii-.hts  are  made  by  the  Air 
Force— and  I  am  sure  this  apphes  to 
other  military  services  using  the  air— 
they  are  made  in  accoi  dance  with  air- 
way Iranic  control  procedure  Clearance 
Is  filed,  even  if  it  is  for  vi.sual  flight,  and 
it  ceruinly  has  to  be  fllcd  if  it  is  for  in- 
strument flight. 

Willie  the  accidents  are  certainly  re- 
Rrettable,  so  long  as  we  have  problems  of 
defense  and  men  flyinR  iastruments  of 
war.  there  will  be  danger  involved. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  very  active  in 
promoting  safety.  In  1921  in  the  infancy 
of  air  operations  the  Air  Force  flew  77.351 
hours,  with  an  accident  rate  of  467  per 
100,000  flying  hours. 

During  the  war.  when  the  Air  Force 
was  flying  many  millions  of  hours  a  year, 
this  ratio  was  reduced  to  71  accidents 
per   100,000  flying  hour.s. 

To  Kivc  Senators  some  Idea  of  what 
100.000  fiyiriK  hours  means,  even  at  the 
comparatively  .slow  rate  of  speed  of  200 
miles  an  hour,  it  means  20  million  miles. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
Air  Force  and  National  Guard  atjain  flew 
in  the  millions  of  hours  and  the  accident 
rate  dropped  to  12  accidents  per  100,000 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  answers  to 
this  problem.  Speaking  both  as  a  ci- 
vilian pilot  and  as  an  Air  Force  pilot.  I 
desire  to  mention  three  proposals  which 
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I  think  can  and  should  be  Implemented 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

First;  There  shotild  be  closer  cooper- 
ation between  the  military  and  the  CAA, 
particularly  the  airways  traffic  controL 
Second:  We  should  Immediately  In- 
crease our  efforts  to  provide  radar  sta- 
tions on  the  numbered  airways,  so  they 
will  be  in  control  of  the  airways,  and  so 
there  will  eventually  be  what  on  the 
railroads  is  called  the  block  system. 

Third:  There  should  be  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  airways  at  all  altitudes  from 
the  ground  up  to  35,000  feet,  with  flights 
on  these  aiiways  to  be  under  instrument 
flight  rules  even  though  they  be  on  sunny 
days. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  we  have  another  and  po.s.sibly  more 
serious  problem.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  since  the  day  before  yesterday 
there  have  been  killed  In  automobile 
accidents  at  least  as  many  persons  as 
were  killed  in  the  air  accident.  We  do 
not  seem  to  be  overly  concerned  about 
such  automobile  accidents.  I  suggest 
we  attack  the  air  problem  and  the  ground 
problem,  too  So  long  as  there  aie  hu- 
man being;?  flying  airplanes  and  driving 
automobiles,  the  chances  are  accidents 
will  occur.  As  human  beings,  we  can  do 
only  tlie  best  we  can  with  electronic 
devices  to  control  such  accidents.  I  urge 
that  Congress  give  immediate  consider- 
ation to  these  proposals. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  much  Impressed 
with  the  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MowronxtJ,  and,  as  he 
says  "to  provide  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airspace  by  both  civil  and 
military  operations,  and  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  and  promotion  of  civil 
aviation  in  such  manner  as  to  l>est  foster 
Its  development  and  safety." 

I  am  not  Impressed  with  the  protest 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion about  such  propoecd  legislation,  and 
do  not  think  we  can  wait  any  longer  In 
the  taking  of  prompt  steps  to  settle  the 
question  of  who  has  what  right-of-way 
In  our  skies. 

Thi*  is  a  case  where  "too  little  and  too 
late'  can  only  result  In  more  fatalities; 
therefore.  It  should  be  handled  now.  If 
this  la  not  done,  all  aviation,  civilian  as 
well  a«  military,  will  come  under  an  in- 
creasing cloud,  and  alrpower  itself  may 
well  be  retarded. 

As  it  is,  people  are  now  prone  to  put 
most  of  the  blame  on  the  military,  al- 
though the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration has  at  least  as  much  repsonsibll- 
Ity  In  this  matter  8ls  anyone  else. 
I  commend   the  able  Senator  from 

Oklahoma  for  his  prompt  action  in  this 
matter.  Action  Is  what  is  needed,  and  I 
am  glad  to  cosponsor  S.  3880. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OP  GOV- 
ERNORS. AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION, OPPOSING  S.  2646 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  just  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  s.  2646,  the  so-called  Jenner 
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bill,    which    would    strip    the    Supreme 
Court  of  certain  of  Its  appellate  powers. 

I  opposed  this  bill,  and,  along  with 
several  of  our  colleagues,  voted  against 
it  in  Judiciai-y  Committee.  I  doubt  if 
there  are  any  of  us  present  who  have  not 
disagreed  with  some  decision  or  other  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  the  reason 
that  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  Is  that 
there  are  these  differences  of  opinion. 
There  has  to  be  a  pro  and  a  con  argu- 
ment before  a  caise  ever  reaches  the 
Supreme  Court, 

The  method  proposed  in  the  Jenner  bill 
for  expressing  displeasure  at  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  is  nevertheless 
a  most  dpngerous  one.  It  would  reverse 
yeai-s  of  judicial  and  legislative  history, 
and  set  a  precedent  of  removing  juris- 
diction in  one  field  after  another.  The 
result  would  be  chaos. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  its  thoughtful  ac- 
tion, and  ask  that  the  report  to  the  board 
of  governors  be  printed  at  this  place  in 
my  remarks.  The  resolving  portion  of 
this  report  Is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  governors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  to  toe  Board  or  Governors  bt  the 
Splx■I.^^  CoMMrmcE  oi»  iN-nmorAL  Rights 
AS  Afttcted  bt  National  SECtmiTT  or  tke 
Amixican  Bah  AssociAnoN 

SECOMlilENDATIQNS 

Tlie  special  committee  on  individual  rights 
a.s  .'irTected  by  national  security  recommends 
ttiat  the  boaxd  of  governors  adopt  the 
folio wlug  resulutlous; 

I 

Rpsnltitlon  ndopte<l  T\iesday.  May  20,  1958. 

"Rexolvfd.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation opposes  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Jenner  Bill,  6  2646,  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  which  combines  a  limitation  on  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  threat  to  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary  with  substantive  changes  of  far- 
reaching  slgnincance  which  should  be  con- 
sidered Independently  of  each  other  and 
only  after  adequate  public  hearings  at  which 
the  organized  bar  and  others  Interested  can 
be  heard.  This  action  does  not  constitute 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  substantive 
changes  proposed  by  aecUons  3  and  4;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  In  expressing  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  8.  2646  as  amended, 
the  American  Bar  Association  realBrms  Its 
position  &t  expressed  In  the  resolution  on 
this  subject  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Oa..  on  February  26.  1&&8." 

REPORT 

At  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  the  house,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  t>oard  of  governors, 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  enactment 
of  8  2648,  known  as  the  Jenner  bill,  which 
had  as  Its  pxrrpo^e  the  withdrawal  of  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  five  areas  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Since  the  action  of  the 
house  of  dele^tes,  there  have  been  the 
following  developments  In  connection  with 
this  proposed  legislation : 

1.  While  8.  2648  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
BirrxBn,  of  Maryland,  offered  proposed 
amendments  of  8.  3648  as  to  each  of  Its  pro- 
visions except  admission  to  the  bar  of  State 
courts. 


2.  On  April  SO,  1958,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Ctwnmlttee  announced  that  by  a  .vote  of  10 
to  6  It  was  reporUng  favorably  a  2646  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

As  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
S.  2646  contains  four  sections  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  1  Is  Identical  with  the  provi- 
sion of  Bection  1  as  introduced  by  Senator 
Jenner  which  would  withdraw  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
cases  Involving  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  In  the  courts  of  the  States. 

(b)  Section  2  would  have  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  courts  to 
pass  upon  the  pertinency  of  qufstlons  pro- 
pounded by  committees  of  Congress  in  Con- 
gressional Investigations.  TTie  decision  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  pertinency  of  the 
question  would  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
States  to  enact  statutes  concerning  subver- 
sive activities  without  running  afoul  of  the 
prohibition  which  normally  results  from 
occupation  of  a  sphere  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  bill  refers  to  the 
Yates  and  Schneiderman  cases.  Involving 
construction  of  the  Smith  Act,  by  name,  and 
states  that  the  distinction  found  to  exist 
in  those  decisions  Is  one  never  Intended  by 
Congress  and  Is  undesirable.  It  would  then 
amend  the  statute  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  act  in  the  future. 

Prom  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  it  is  apparent  tliat  it  is  still 
objectionable  for  the  reasons  specified  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  Atlanta,  the  difference  between  the  orig- 
inal and  the  amended  bill  being  merely  a 
matter  of  degree. 

It  Is  further  apparent  that  the  portion 
of  the  amended  bill  which  does  not  propose 
to  curtail  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  deals  with  matters  of  sub- 
stance and  basic  questions  having  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other  except  in  the  respect  that 
the  subject  matter  of  each  has  been  involved 
in  a  recent  controversial  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  combining  these  unrelated  amend- 
ments into  a  single  bill,  which  includes  as 
Its  first  section  the  withdrawal  of  appellate 
JurisdicUon  of  the  Court  in  the  area  of  bar 
admissions.  Inevitably  makes  of  tiie  commit- 
tee bill  exactly  the  same  character  of  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  the  Jenner  bill  origi- 
nally; 1.  e.,  an  act  to  penalize  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  the  disagreement  of  Con- 
gress with  certain  of  Its  decisions  and,  hence, 
an  attack  upon  Uie  independence  of  the 
Judiciary. 

Legislation  In  the  Important  and  difficult 
areas  affected  by  the  committee's  amend- 
ment to  the  Jenner  bill  merits  the  most  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress with  public  hearings  thereon  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  Each 
of  the  amended  provisions  of  the  bill  Is  one 
Involving  difficult  questions  of  individual 
rights  or  of  the  delineation  of  legislative 
power  as  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

By  this  report  the  committee  does  not 
take  any  position  upon  the  merits  of  the  In- 
dividual amendments  now  Incorporated  In 
8.  2646  which  do  not  affect  the  appellate 
jurtsdlction  of  the  Court  or  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary.  Such  a  position 
would  be  appropriate  when  and  if  these 
measures  are  considered  at  public  hearings 
upon  their  merit*  by  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress at  which  adequate  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  presentation  of  views 
thereon. 

TYie  committee  recommends  that  the  asso- 
ciation oppose  the  present  bill  as  contrary 
to  the  action  of  the  house  of  delegates  at 
Atlanta,  and  as  an  attempt  to  legislate  in 
these  important  fields  on  a  "shotgtm"  basis 
without  adequate  consideration  of  each  of 
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the  proposed  measures  upon  its  merits.  The 
commlttea  further  recommends  that  the 
association  oppose  the  bill  as  an  attack  on 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  destruc- 
tive of  the  separation  of  powers  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution. 

Copies  of  S.  2646  as  amended  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate  will   be  dis- 
tributed at  the  time  this  matter  Is  considered 
by  the  board  of  governors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ross  L.  Malonb.  Chairman. 

Arthui  J.  Prexjnd. 

William  J.  Puchs. 

Charles  O.  Morgan. 

Whitnet  North  Seymoub. 


BRANDYWINE    HUNDRED    (DELA- 
WARE)   FIRE  COMPANY 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  occurred  in  Delaware  a  dedication 
ceremony  conducted  by  one  of  our  State's 
finest  volunteer  fire  organizations — the 
Brandywine  Hundred  Plre  Company. 
This  group  of  men.  together  with  their 
ladies'  auxiliary,  have,  for  the  past  35 
years,  given  devotedly  of  their  time  and 
efforts  to  provide  fire-fighting  services  to 
the  large  rural  and  suburban  area  of  my 
State  known  as  Brandywine  Hundred. 

America  is  a  nation  of  volunteer  fire 
departments,  due  to  its  widespread  rural 
population,  the  vastness  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  smaU  towns  and  vil- 
lages, both  incorporated  and  unincorpo- 
rated, all  requiring  some  sort  of  fire  pro- 
tection. Indeed.  Mr.  President,  a  volun- 
teer fire  company  is  more  than  a  group 
of  individuals  with  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment. It  is,  rather,  a  splendid  example 
of  that  quality  which  has  made  America 
great — individual  initiative. 

The  history  of  the  Brandywine  Hun- 
dred Fire  Company  parallels.  I  am  sure, 
that  of  many  similar  organizations  in 
other  States.  It  had  a  humble  begin- 
ning, but  has  demonstrated  a  steady  and 
progressive  growth  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  whicli  it  serves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  a  brief  history  of  this  fme  fire- 
fighting  organization  as  it  appeared  in 
the  dedication  program  of  April  26.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Company  Histort 

The  Brandywine  company  had  its  origin 
bftclt  In  1923  after  a  group  of  citizens  In  the 
Bellefonte  area  became  alarmed  over  the 
Increasing  number  of  fires  In  Brandywine 
Hundred  and  the  lack  of  flreflRhtlng  ap- 
paratus In  the  northern  subvirban  area.  By 
this  time,  buildings  and  populations  were 
Increasing  in   the  hundred. 

After  several  meetings  called  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany. Martin  Alnscow,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Wilmington  Bureau  of  Fire,  was  Invited  to 
Bellefonte  to  outline  plans  for  organization 
of  such  a  group.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  about  a  hundred  persons  who  contributed 
a  dollar  each  to  get  the  company  started. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  volunteer 
fire  companies  of  Wilmington  were  sold  and 
the  paid  fire  department  of  Wilmington  was 
put  Into  operation. 

Several  of  the  "runners"  of  the  former 
Reliance  Fire  Co.  No.  2,  th^  Brandywine  Co. 
No.  10,  and  the  Fame  Hose  No.  6,  all  of  Wil- 
mington, were  residents  of  Bellefonte  and 
the  Brandywine  Hundred  area  seeking  a  vol- 
unteer fire  company. 


On  March  19,  1924.  a  group  of  6ltlisens 
organized  the  Brandywine  Hundred  Flr« 
Company  No.  1,  and  the  late  Joshua  Kelley, 
last  president  of  the  Reliance  Co..  was  elected 
temporary  president. 

The  late  John  H  WIggle/iworth,  of  Belle- 
fonte, who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
fire  company,   was   elected   vice  president. 

Other  officers  elected  who  served  until 
January  1925  were;  the  late  Harry  D  Car- 
son, secretary;  Frank  R.  Heat*^)n,  Jr  .  now  of 
Detroit,  treasurer;  the  late  Harry  Draper, 
also  of  Bellefonte.  chief  engineer;  Charles 
Honey,  Sr  ,  of  Bellefonte.  first  assistant  chief; 
and  former  Senator  Burton  8.  Heal,  Holly 
Oak,  second  assistant  chief. 

Hon.  Chief  Honey  served  as  assistant 
Chief,  chief,  and  later  president  of  the  com- 
pany for  his  many  years  of  active  service 
he  was  made  a  lifetime  member  and  was 
presented  with  a  gold  badge. 

Incorporation  papers  were  applied  for  In 
September  after  the  organization  by  Harry 
O.  Little.  James  Montgomery,  deceased,  and 
Joseph  Bllllngsley. 

Mr  Kcllpy  was  elect»d  to  head  the  per- 
manent officers  selected  on  Jaiiuiry  1.  1924. 
and  Charles  Murphy,  deceawpd.  was  elected 
vice  president.  Carson  and  Heaton  were 
again  elected  secretary  snd  treasurer.  Mr. 
Wlgglesworth  was  elected  chief  engineer;  Mr 
Honey,  first  ns.slstant  chief;  Mr.  Heal,  second 
a.sslstant  chief;  Wm.  Dunlap.  president  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

The  new  company  met  each  week  for  a 
while  and  the  first  piece  of  apparatus  owned 
by  the  new  company  was  a  35-gallon  chem- 
ical tank  costing  $5,500  ordered  from  the 
United  States  Fire  Apparatus  Co.  In  Kirk- 
wood  Park  of  Wilmington. 

The  apparatuses  were  housed  In  a  building 
rented  on  the  property  of  Chief  Wiggles- 
worth  on  Rosedale  Avenue. 

Later  ground  was  purchased  nlontj  Brandy- 
wine Boulevard  and  Rosedale  Avenue,  and  a 
building  built  by  residents  of  Bellefonte, 
and  known  as  the  Bellefonte  community  hall! 
was  used  by  the  company  for  a  meeting 
place. 

The  commimltv  hall  was  also  used  by  the 
Bellefonte  Civic  Club  and  later  by  the  Belle- 
fonte town  commissioners  as  a  meeting 
place. 

The  Brandywine  Hundred  Company  later 
purchased  the  community  hall  and  added 
to  the  building  as  the  company  expanded. 
The  building  was  demolished  several  months 
ago  after  construction  of  the  new  fire-hall 
had  been  started  on  the  site  owned  by  the 
company  In  back  of  the  original  building. 

Until  the  organization  of  the  Claymont 
and  Talleyvllle  fire  companies,  the  Brandy- 
wine Hundred  Company  was  the  only  volun- 
teer fire  company  in  the  territory  north 
of  WUmlngton  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  and 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  on  the  west. 

Proceeds  from  carnivals,  the  first  held  on 
the  site  of  Villa  Monterey,  which  netted  the 
company  approximately  $1,000  were  the  main 
source  of  revenue  for  operation  of.  and 
maintenance  of  the  fire  company.  Minstrel 
shows,  were  also  sponsored  by  the  company 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Brandywine  company  for  a  time  at- 
tempted to  contact  people  in  the  fire-pro- 
tected area  served  by  the  firemen,  for  con- 
tributions by  mail  after  the  carnivals  were 
eventually  dropped  from  the  agenda  follow- 
ing a  ruling  by  the  attorney  generals  of- 
fice, that  games  of  chance  and  the  wheels 
used  at  the  carnivals,  were  Illegal. 

The  campaign  for  funds  by  mall  has  more 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  door-to-door 
solicitation  appeal  for  contributions  or  do- 
nations to  the  fire  company,  for  funds  for 
operation,  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of 
equipment,  and  for  funds  for  the  new  build- 
ing which  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  expansion 
program  instituted  to  provide  better  service 


to  thoae  living  In  the  suburban  area  Mrved 
by  the  company. 

A  summary  report  released  by  Paul  L. 
Taylor,  Jr..  president  of  the  Brandywine 
Hundred  Company,  which  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  145.  discloses  the  firemen  have 
answered  approximately  2,000  flre  calls  dur- 
ing their  35  years  of  service,  which  repre- 
sents 1,400  hours  of  service  for  the  flre-flght- 
Ing    apparatus,   which    traveled    14.000    miles. 

The  report  also  shows  that  more  than 
15,000  firemen  have  responded  to  fire  calls 
and  that  they  laid  81.000  feet  of  hoM  in 
fighting  the  fires  and  put  in  20.000  man- 
hours  Assessed  value  of  property  In  the 
territory  served  by  the  company  U  around 
$70  million. 

The  new  fire-hall,  approximately  136  feet 
by  60  feet.  Is  a  2-story  buUdIng  of  concrete 
block  with  brick  veneer.  About  76  tons  of 
steel  has  gone  Into  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

The  first  floor  with  «  bays,  houaea  4 
pieces  of  fire  apparatus,  a  clvtl-defenae  res- 
cue   truck,   and    2    ambulances 

On  the  second  fi  x^r  Is  a  stage,  kitchen,  and 
a  b.inquet  hall  capable  of  seating  from  350  to 
403  persons,  finished  In  jnahogany  paneling. 
There  li  a  recreation  room  and  lounge,  a 
committee  room  and  an  office  for  president 
and  secretary. 

The  chief  8  room  located  at  the  center  of 
the  mezzanine,  is  situated  so  that  the  chief 
at  a  Klance  is  able  to  check  the  equipment  on 
the  floor  below.  It  Is  equipped  as  a  radio 
room  A  storage  upace  Is  provided  at  each 
end  of  the  mezzanine. 

On  the  first  flix)r  Is  a  fully  equipped  first 
aid  room  which  may  be  used  as  a  ttrst  aid 
emergency  r>x)m  In  case  of  a  disaster.  It  haa 
been  equipped  through  contributions  made 
by  organizations  and  indlvlduaU  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  meeting  room  on  the  first  floor  used  by 
the  Bellefonte  Town  Commissioners  and  the 
Bellefonte  Building  and  Loan,  was  equipped 
by  the  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Also  on  the  first  floor  Is  storage  space,  chief 
engineer  s  shop  for  mechanical  repairs,  and  a 
hose  tower  In  the  center  at  the  back  on  the 
first  floor  is  the  boiler  room  which  houaea  the 
gas  hot-water  heating  plant  for  the  three- 
zone  heating  system. 

There  are  entrances  to  the  new  building 
on  Brandywine  Boulevard.  Elizabeth  Avenue 
and  Ro.-^edale  Avenue,  with  a  flre  escape  at  the 
rear  of  the  building  on  Rosedale  Avenue. 

Allen  W  Ridgaway.  Jr  ,  captain  of  the  am- 
bulance division  of  the  Brandywine  com- 
pany, lias  done  much  to  develop  one  of  the 
best  trained  ambulance  crews  In  the  State 
since  the  purchase  of  the  ambulance  by  the 
company  about  2  years  ago. 

Even  before  the  ambulance  was  purchased 
Captain  Rldgaway  was  busy  on  a  training 
prosram  for  the  crew  of  26  Today  In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  crew  being  trained  In  stand- 
ard and  advanced  first  aid  courses  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  seven  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers are  In.structors. 

Many  of  the  crew  have  taken  extra  lectures 
at  the  Delaware  Memorial  and  Riverside  Hos- 
pitals to  learn  extra  technlquea,  and  several 
liave  served  more  than  100  hours  In  volunteer 
service  at  the  hospitals  under  the  supervision 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  special  technicians  In 
handlini?  emergency  first  aid  victims  Cap- 
tain Rldgaway  himself  haa  more  than  200 
hours  of  volunteer  service  at  the  hoepltals.  to 
his  credit.  It  has  been  through  hU  efforU 
that  Brandywine  Hundred  was  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  have  an  all-trained  am- 
bulance crew  In  standard  and  advanced 
courses,  with  seven  Instructors. 

•Promoting  a  strong  education  program  for 
the  ambulance  crew  U  one  way  the  company 
may  better  serve  the  community"  Captain 
Rldgaway  declares.  He  reporu  the  ambulance 
Is  making  an  average  of  30  calls  a  month. 
Charles  Honey.  Jr  ,  Is  co-captaln  of  the  am- 
bulance division  of  the  Brandywine  Hundred 
company,  and  John  Mallen  la  secretary.     Dr. 
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Allen  C    Wooden  Is  medical  adviser   to  the 
ambulance  dlvlaloo. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  am  sure  that  through 
the  medium  of  the  Congressionai.  Rec- 
ced the  activities  of  the  Brandj'wine 
Hundred  Flre  Company  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  other  flre-flghtlng 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  Wc  In  Delaware  look  with  pride 
to  all  of  our  State  volunteer  flre  com- 
panies because  of  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  the  fraternal  association  which  ac- 
companies their  work  in  protecting  hfe 
and  prcperty. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  thousands 
of  IDelawareans  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  and  their  families  sleep  more 
peacefully  each  night,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  if  danger  from  flre 
should  come  the  volunteer  companies 
will  be  ready  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedication  cere- 
monies at  the  Brandj'wine  Hundred  Fire 
Company  are  an  important  milestone  to 
this  organization  and  to  the  entire  State 
of  Delaware  It  Is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  take  thi«:  ocra.«;lon  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


AMENDMENT    OP    NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACl^ 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  a 
couple  of  months  ago  Conpre.ss  pa-s-sed 
what  was  known  as  an  emergency  hous- 
ing bill,  which  resulted  in  an  unu.'ual 
amount  of  new  housing  .starts,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
soon  will  exhaust  its  authority  to  guar- 
antee PHA  loans  We  are  Informed  the 
authority  will  run  out  on  May  28.  That 
means  the  Irgi.slation  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Joint  resolution  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Spark- 
u\n\  and  myself,  should  be  acted  upon 
today,  if  It  Is  possible,  because  the  resolu- 
tion will  have  to  go  to  tlie  Hou.se  and  be 
pa.ssed  by  that  body.  It  is  possible  the 
House  may  be  considering  a  measure; 
I  do  not  know. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that,  if  it  Is 
pos.*-ible  to  do  so,  the  joint  resolution  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  today.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  controversy  con- 
cerninE  the  measure.  If  the  joint  resolu- 
tion cannot  be  acted  upon  today  I  ask 
that  It  be  considered  on  Monday,  with  an 
understanding  to  be  reached  with  the 
House  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
be  pa.ssed.  so  that  the  President  can  sign 
the  measure  prior  to  midnight.  May  28, 
which  is  the  date  I  understand  the  FHA 
will  run  out  of  authority  to  guarantee 
FHA  loans. 

The  Congress  did  an  exceptionally 
good  job  in  pa.ssing  the  emergency  hous- 
ing bill.  We  do  not  want  to  fail  to  give 
the  FHA  authority  to  guarantee  the 
loans,  thereby  holding  up  the  program 
to  the  point  whore  there  will  be  inability 
to  guarantee  FHA  loans. 

May  I  ask  tlie  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader;  Docs  he  know  when 
the  bill  will  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  the  matter  evidently 
has  not  been  referred  to  the  leadership. 

On  the  basis  of  the  public  notice  given 


by  the  able  Senator  I  anticipate  action 
perhaps  can  be  taken  on  Monday,  if 
proper  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Knowland] 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  CAPETHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  bring  the  matter 
up  at  this  time  because  I  understand 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today  it  will  adjourn  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  shall  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  measure 
tomorrow.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  leadership  over  the  tele- 
phone, to  see  if  we  could  consider  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  it  would 
l>e  Impassible  to  consider  the  bill  today. 
bccau.sc  too  many  Members  have  left  to 
attend  committee  assignments  and  other 
duties.  The  Members  have  been  given 
assurance  there  would  be  no  fuither  leg- 
islative action  tliis  afternoon. 


THE  CARLISLE  BARRACKS,   PA. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  Carlisle  Barracks,  located 
at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  will  be  201  years  old 
May  30  The  guard  house  constructed 
by  Hessian  prisoners  is  still  in  use.  The 
barracks  was  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  which  produced 
some  of  our  greatest  athletes,  among 
them  being  James  Thorpe.  It  is  now 
the  home  of  the  Army's  senior  educa- 
tional institution,  the  Army  War  College, 
and  the  veiy  able  Maj.  Gen.  Max  s' 
Johnson  is  the  commanding  general. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

CAtLiSLB  Barracks  Will  Be  201 
One  of  the  oldest  active  military  Installa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pa.     marks     the     201st     anniversary     of     Its 
founding  May  30. 

Founded  by  Col  John  Stanwlx.  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  with  a  mixed  force  of  British  Army 
regulars  and  Provincial  troops  May  30.  1757. 
Carlisle  Barracks  Is  the  home  of  the  Army's 
senior  educaUonal  Institution,  the  Army  'War 
College.  A  school  post  almost  since  Its 
founding,  a  school  for  artillerists,  was  found- 
ed there  by  Capt.  Isaac  Coren  In  1777.  by 
direction    of   Gen.   George   Washington. 

MaJ  Gen.  Max  S.  Johnson  is  the  present 
commandlnp  general  and  commandant  of  the 
War  College.  Brig  Gen.  Edgar  C.  Doleman 
Is  deputy  commandant  of  the  college.  Dep- 
uty post  commander  is  Col.  Alvln  A.  Heldner. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    COMMEMO- 
RATIVE SESSION  OP  THE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  "He 

who  has  health  has  hope,"  runs  the  old 

Arab  proverb,  "and  he  who  has  hope  has 

everything." 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  people  have 

acquired   health,   and   therefore   hope. 


within  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Millions  more  now  have  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring health— and  it  is  more  than  a 
hope:  It  is  a  reasonable  prospect. 

This  is  a  historical  development  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  we  have  no  more 
than  glimpsed  its  consequences.  In  the 
past,  disease  has  changed  the  course  of 
history,  as  when  the  Black  Death  rolled 
over  Europe  In  the  14th  century.  'We 
may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  disease 
will  have  repercussions  equally  profound, 
equally  challenging,  and— if  we  are  alert 
enough  to  deal  with  them— a  great  deal 
more  hopeful. 

This  medical  revolution  has  occurred 
with  such  starthng  swiftness  that  we 
tend  to  take  It  for  granted — almost  to 
Ignore  it.     Yet  it  has  transformed  so- 
ciety within  a  generation.     I  remember 
that  not  too  long  ago — indeed,  in  my  own 
childhood — my    parents    lived    with    a 
haunting  fear  of  diphtheria.     Infant  and 
childhood    mortality    was    so    common- 
place,  even   in   the   relatively   rich   and 
comfortable    United    States,    that    the 
family  with  all  its  children  li^'ing  was  a 
rarity.     Today    nobody    worries    about 
diphtheria,  and  the  principal  hazard  of 
childhood  is  the  automobile.    Within  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  dread  of 
polio  banished  from  millions  of  homes. 
All  of  us  could  think  of  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  organize 
the    effective    sharing    of   this    progress 
throughout  the  world.    But  "WHO  is  not 
satisfied   simply   with   fighting   disease. 
Its  constitution  defines  health  as  a  state 
of  complete  phj'sical,  mental,  and  social 
well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease  or  infirmity. 

The  'WHO  constitution  also  las's  down 
other  principles,  which  are  as  revolution- 
ary in  their  way,  as  the  new  drugs  that 
WHO  doctors  and  nurses  dispense.  The 
WHO  constitution  declares  that — 

The  enjoj-ment  of  the  highest  attain- 
able standard  of  health  is  a  fundamental 
human  right. 

Governments  have  a  responsibility  for 
their  people's  he?lth; 

Unequal  health  development  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  a  common  danger; 

The  health  of  all  peoples  is  funda- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
security. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  potent  doctrine. 
And  yet  it  is  no  more  than  the  adaptation 
of  long-recognized  social  principles  to 
the  scientific  revolution  which  has  been 
occurring  in  medicine.  Consider  the 
points  1  by  1. 

"The  enjoj-ment  of  the  highest  attain- 
able standard  of  health  is  a  fundamental 
huniaxi  right."  Those  who  would  ques- 
tion this  statement  ought  to  turn  it 
around.  Are  they  prepared  to  say  that  a 
child  in  Haiti,  for  example,  has  no  right 
to  be  cured  of  yaws  when  we  have  the 
penicillin  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  it?  Maybe  he  does  not  have  a  right 
that  is  enforcible.  But  It  Is  a  right 
existing  in  the  heart  of  everybody  who 
believes  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"Governments  have  a  responsibility  for 
their  people's  health."  Every  city  and 
town  in  America  has  long  had  health  reg- 
ulations of  one  kind  or  another  to  meet 
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this  responsibility.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, WHO  simply  broadens,  but  does 
not  change,  this  fundamental  principle. 
"Unequal  health  development  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  a  common  danger." 
This  can  hardly  be  denied  in  an  age  of 
rapid  and  large-scale  travel.  Within  the 
year,  we  have  seen  a  new  influenza  virus 
in  Asia  close  public  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

'"The  health  of  all  peoples  Is  funda- 
mental in  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
security."  Remember  the  old  Arab 
proverb  about  health  and  hope.  Wars 
are  born  of  despair;  hope  begets  peace. 
The  World  Health  Organization 
sprang  from  a  proposal  by  Brazil  and 
China  at  the  1945  United  Nations  in  San 
FVancisco  that  an  international  health 
organization  be  established.  An  inter- 
national health  conference  met  in  New 
York  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  in  June  1946,  and  drafted  the 
WHO  constitution,  which  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  61  countries.  By  its 
terms,  the  constitution  was  to  come  into 
force  April  7,  1948,  when  26  member 
countries  had  ratified  it.  The  first 
World  Health  As.sembly  met  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  WHO'S  ambitious  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  a  fairly  modest 
way.  Next  week.  Mr.  President,  the  10th 
anniversary  will  be  celebrated,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  in  my  hometown  of  Min- 
neapolis. I  am  honored  to  be  a  delegate 
and  Congressional  adviser  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

The  achievements  of  the  past  10  years 
are  impressive: 

WHO  membership  has  grown  from  61 
countries  to  88. 

It  carries  on  programs  of  technical 
assistance  in  more  than  100  countries 
and  territories. 

It  has  a  staff  of  about  1,000  profes- 
sionals of  54  nationalities. 

It  operates  a  worldwide  epidemic  re- 
porting service. 

It  has  adopted  international  quaran- 
tine regulations  which  at  once  speed 
travel  as  they  control  disease. 

It  has  published  the  first  International 
Pharmacopoeia  and  more  than  200 
other  technical  works  on  more  than  40 
health  subjects. 

WHO'S  regular  work  is  financed  by 
contributions  from  its  members  accord- 
ing to  an  agreed  scale  of  a.^ses.'^ments. 
ranging  from  one-third  for  the  United 
States — about  $4.5  million  this  year— to 
less  than  1  percent  for  the  smallest, 
poorest  members.  WHO  also  receives 
fund.s — about  $5  million  a  year — from 
the  United  Nations  expanded  technical 
assistance  program  and  additional  con- 
tributions from  the  United  State.s— about 
$5  million  this  year — for  its  malaria 
eradication  program. 

All  of  this  comes  to  something  less 
than  $25  million  a  year,  surely  a  modest 
sum  for  the  achievement  of  goals  as  am- 
bitious as  WHO'S.  But  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  dollars  been  stretched  further. 

WHO  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
health  services  of  the  countries  which 
request  Its  assistance.  It  does  not  try 
to  do  the  world  health  job  itself. 
Rather,  it  tries  to  supply  the  technical 
experti.se  which  is  missing  from  some 
national  health  services.  It  convenes 
worldwide     committees    of    experts     to 


study  specific  problems.  It  sends  con- 
sulting experts  to  advise  health  oflBcials 
and  to  train  health  personnel.  It  pro- 
vides training  scholarships.  On  many 
occasions,  it  enters  a  fruitful  partner- 
ship with  UNCEF— the  U.  N.  Children's 
Fund — under  which  UNICEF  furnishes 
the  supplies  and  materials  and  WHO  the 
technical  and  professional  personnel  for 
a  project. 

Of  course,  WHO  welcomes  the  Inter- 
ests of  private  and  voluntary  agencies 
who  want  to  help  humanity  everywhere. 
In  recent  years,  more  and  more  volun- 
tary agencies  have  given  material  help 
and  have  cooperated  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  In  establishing 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

There  are  43  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations with  whom  WHO  maintams 
official  relations.  The  World  Medical 
Association,  which  stemmed  from  the 
American  Medical  A.s.sociation.  is  among 
these.  Among  others  is  the  Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical  Federation,  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cro.ss  Societies. 

WHO  is  collaborating  with  1.800  sci- 
entific institutions  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing laboratories,  research  units,  and  sci- 
entific studies.  Most  of  these  institu- 
tions are  devoting  time  and  energy  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  I  understand 
that  only  40  of  the  1.800  organizations 
get  any  funds  from  WHO  at  all.  Re- 
search is  being  coordinated  in  more 
than  50  laboratories  In  the  field  of  in- 
fiuenza.  Another  large  number  are  busy 
in  polio  research. 

The  moral  is  plain:  There  is  nothing 
exclusive  about  WHO  or  its  place  in  the 
world.  It  welcomes,  and  is  designed  for. 
the  active  support  and  cooperation  of 
voluntary  groups. 

It  is  diiricult — even,  perhaps,  invidl- 
ou.s — to  attempt  to  single  out  one  field 
of  WHO  activity  for  special  emphasis 
and  di.scu.ssion.  But  I  would  like  to  talk 
particularly  for  a  few  minutes  about  the 
malana-eradication  program  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  history's  biggest  con- 
certed health  activity. 

Many  diseases  are  controlled;  few  are 
eradicated.  And  of  tho.se  few,  none  in 
modern  times  has  had  the  worldwide 
incidence  of  malaria.  The  year  WHO 
was  born,  300  million  people — about  1 
out  of  every  8  in  the  world — had  ma- 
laria. Because  even  then  the  di.sease 
was  virtually  unknown  in  most  of  North 
America  and  northern  and  western  Eu- 
rope, the  proportion  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  was  much  higher  than  1  in 
8.  Indeed,  in  .some  areas,  it  could  prac- 
tically be  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
body had,  had  already  had,  or  would 
have,  malaria. 

The  malaria  mortality  rate  Is  low — 
only  1  percent.  But  even  at  1  percent, 
that  meant  that  in  1948,  3  million  people 
died  from  malaria. 

Over  and  above  this  really  appalling 
loss  of  life,  malarias  greatest  damage 
is  not  as  a  killer  but  as  a  disabler.  The 
customary  chills  and  fever  of  malaria 
attacks  last  only  6  days,  but  the  disease's 
enervating  effects  last  much  longer.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  malaria  de- 
creases efficiency  by  about  25  percent  for 
a  whole  year.     Further,  it  makes  its  vic- 


tims more  susceptible  to  jther  diseases, 
as  for  example,  pneumonia,  and  is  there- 
by indirectly  responsible  for  an  increased 
number  of  deaths  from  other  causes. 

As  the  worlds  greatest  single  disabler, 
malaria  is  the  world's  most  expensive 
disease  In  economic  terms.  A  person 
with  malaria  is  less  than  fully  produc- 
tive. If  indeed  he  is  productive  at  all. 
His  food  and  hLs  clothing  have  to  be 
produced,  and  his  housing  has  to  be 
provided,  by  .somebody  else.  When  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  are  In  this 
position,  it  Is  a  burden  even  on  the 
wealthiest  society.  But  the  countries 
where  malaria  occurs  are  mainly  under- 
developed. In  this  kind  of  economy,  the 
loss  of  productivity  caused  by  the  disease 
becomes  well-nigh  insupportable  and 
operates  as  an  effective  bar  to  economic 
development. 

Eradication  of  malaria,  therefore,  pays 
immediate  and  spectacular  dividends, 
not  only  in  the  reduction  of  human  suf- 
fering, but  also  in  cold  dollars  and  cents. 
One  of  the  contributory  factors  in  the 
increase  in  food  production  in  India  has 
been  the  fact  that  malaria  eradication 
has  made  it  possible  for  people  to  live 
in  and  cultivate  fertile  areas  which 
malaria  had  previously  made  uninhabit- 
able. 

The  tools  for  malaria  eradication  did 
not  become  available  until  the  develop- 
ment of  DDT  insecticide  in  World  War 
II.  Some  national  malaria-control  pro- 
grams were  already  under  way  when  the 
World  Health  Organization  entered  the 
picture  in  1948  and  made  malaria  con- 
trol a  top  priority.  The  distinction  be- 
tween control  and  eradication  is  impnir- 
tant.  WHOs  original  goal  was  simply 
to  eliminate  malaria  from  the  world  as 
a  major  public-health  problem,  and  its 
technique  was  mainly  in  DDT-spraying 
of  houses. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  mosquitoes  were  developing  resist- 
ance to  DDT.  and  WHO  concluded.  In 
1955.  that  the  only  way  to  control  the 
disease  successfully  was  to  eradicate  It 
totally  before  the  mosquitoes  had  time 
to  develop  complete  resistance.  This 
can  be  done  in  any  given  area  over  a  3- 
ycar  period  by  breaking  the  man-to- 
mosquito-to-man  cycle  by  which  malaria 
is  tran.'^miited  Malaria  stays  in  the 
blood  stream  for  about  3  years.  If 
mosquitoes  can  be  controlled  for  3  years. 
the  di-sease  will  die  out. 

WHO  has  plans  to  cover  the  world  in 
this  prouram  over  a  5-year  period  be- 
ginning in  1957.  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

The  incidence  of  malaria  has  been  re- 
duced by  one-half  in  the  10  years  since 
1948. 

Mr.  President,  if  WHO  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  it  would  have  performed  a 
monumental  public  service.  But.  as  I 
Indicated  briefly  a  moment  ago,  li  has 
done  much  else. 

It-s  most  dramatic  and  spectacular  ac- 
complishments have  been  in  the  field  of 
the  infectious  di.«^eases — malaria,  tuber- 
culosis, yaws,  .syphilis,  yellow  fever,  in- 
fluenza, and  so  forth.  This  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  field  In 
which  medicine  iLself  has  made  its  most 
dramatic  advances. 
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WHO.  however.  Is  taking  on  two  other 
functions  which  will  become  increasingly 
important  and  significant  as  the  tradi- 
tional Infectious  diseases  fade  into  the 
background.  These  other  functions  are 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  the  field 
of  atomic  radiation. 

As  more  people  live  longer,  and  as  they 
live  under  the  increasingly  complex  con- 
ditions of  modern  society,  mental  illness 
becomes  an  ever  greater  health  problem. 
This  is  true  In  highly  developed  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  I  suspect,  and 
It  is  particularly  true  in  countries  under- 
going the  social  stress  of  changing  from 
a  primitive  to  a  modern  economy.  This 
is  one  of  the  big  health  problems  of  the 
future — perhaps  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lem. Every  country  on  earth  needs  more 
knowledge  and  more  professional  people 
trained  to  attack  it.  WHO  has  started 
none  too  soon  and  can,  I  hope,  devote 
increasing  re.sources  to  the  problem  of 
mental  health.  The  problem  particu- 
larly needs  the  approach  embodied  in 
WHO'S  constitution  as  a  state  of  afilrma- 
tive  well-being  and  not  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  disease. 

The  study  rf  the  health  hazards  of 
atomic  radiation  is  also  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  In  view  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  question  and  of  the  di- 
vision of  respectable  .scientific  opinion  on 
the  subject,  this  .seems  to  me  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  subject  for  WHO. 

The  health  revolution  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  beginning  has  come  about 
throufjh  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
fectious di.'-eases.  This  in  turn  is  creat- 
ing other  problems  of  a  social,  political, 
and  a  medical  nature. 

The  most  dramatic  result  is  the  in- 
crease in  population  stemming  largely 
from  reduced  inf.int  mortality.  At  the 
present  rate,  total  world  population  will 
double  by  the  end  of  the  20th  century, 
which  is  not  so  very  far  off.  That  will 
mean  almo.st  five  and  a  half  billion  peo- 
ple. The  demand  which  these  people 
will  make  on  the  natural  resources  of  the 
world  are  almo.'^^t  incalculable.  The 
problems  of  international  political  or- 
ganization in  such  a  crowded  world— 
the  problems  of  how  thi.s  number  of 
people  can  live  peacefully  topether  on 
the  same  crowded  planet — are  equally 
great. 

As  more  people  survive  into  middle  age 
and  old  age.  the  nature  of  their  health 
problems  changes.  When  life  expect- 
ancy at  birth  is  no  more  than  30  or  35 
years,  not  many  people  live  lonf;  enouph 
to  worry  about  heart  disca.se  or  cancer. 
These  two  diseases,  however,  are  already 
the  largest  killers  in  the  United  States 
and  most  of  Europe;  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increa.'^e  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  WHO  and  its  collaborators  win 
the  battle  of  the  infectious  di.sea.ses. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  see 
WHO  take  the  lead  in  organizing  a  con- 
certed worldwide  attack  on  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  These  are  certainly  ap- 
propriate matters  for  international 
scientific  concern.  They  should  be  out- 
side the  cold  war.  There  is  no  ideology 
in  a  cancer  cell. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  in  January  of  this  year,  Pres- 


ident Elsenhower  made  this  proposal  to 
the  Soviets.     He  said: 

We  now  have  It  within  our  power  to  erad- 
icate from  the  face  of  the  earth  that  age- 
old  wourage  of  mankind:  malaria.  We  are 
embarlilng  with  other  nations  In  an  all-out 
5-year  campaign  to  blot  out  this  cur&e  for- 
ever We  invite  the  Soviets  to  Join  with 
UB  In  this  great  work  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviets  in  other  campaigns 
against  the  diseases  that  are  the  common 
enemy  of  all  mortals — sucli  Uj  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 


The  World  Health  Organization,  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  member, 
seems  to  me  a  good  place  to  start  these 
efforts  at  medical   collaboration. 

The  first  decade  of  WHO  has  seen 
more  pro;,'ress  in  public  health  than  the 
preceding  century.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  I  believe  a  warranted  one. 
In  some  countries,  life  expectancy  has 
increased  by  12  years  in  the  last  10. 
When,  previously,  in  all  history,  was 
such  progress  made? 

WHO  is,  indeed,  off  to  a  running  start, 
and  it  will  have  to  run  even  faster  if  in 
its  second  decade  it  matches  the  prog- 
ress of  its  first.  Scientific  discoveries 
are  outrunning  our  ability  to  apply  and 
utilize  them.  Despite  the  enormous 
work  which  has  been  done,  there  are 
still  milLons  of  people  who  are  sick  and 
who  could  be  made  well  by  a  sinrrle  dose 
or  an  antibiotic  and  who  could  be  kept 
well  by  .simple  measures  of  environ- 
mental sanitation. 

WHO'S  work  will  never  be  done.  This 
is  not  cause  for  despair.  It  is  cause, 
rather,  for  pushing  ahead  even  more 
Vigorously.  WHO  deserves  the  support 
of  all  of  us.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  in  the  next  few 
days,  my  own  homo  city  of  Minneapolis 
Will  be  host  to  the  World  Health  Organ- 
i/aticn  and  will  honor  all  the  pood  will 
and  solid  achievement  which  WHO 
represents. 

SPECIFIC    RECOMMrNPATTONS    FOR   UNrTED 
STATES    ACncjN 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  should 
like  to  spell  out  a  few  specific  points 
which  might  in  some  measure  serve  to 
further  the  great  work  of  WHO. 

In  particular,  I  should  like  to  sum- 
mit recommendations  for  7  specific  ac- 
tions. 

We  in  Conerers  mipht  consider  these 
actions  in  .seeking  to  help  strengthen 
WHO.  as  well  as  furthering  the  mutual 
pursuit  of  WHO'S  hiph  objectives  by 
the  United  Slates,  itself. 

stn»POKT  OF  COAL  or  senator  hh-l's  bill 
First,  it  is  my  understanding  from 
newspaper  reports  that  there  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation  a  major  bill 
which  is  aimed  at  increased  interna- 
tional scientific  research  and  coopera- 
tion against  the  worst  diseases  of  man- 
kind. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Hill],  who  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  dean  of  legislation  in 
the  field  of  health. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  from  Ala 
bama. 


I  assure  him  that  I,  for  one.  together 
with  my  colleagues,  will  welcome  this 
legislation  which,  the  press  indicates, 
he  Ls  preparing  and  which  will  be  the 
latest  in  a  long  line  of  outstanding 
health  bills  which  rightly  bear  his  name. 

TWO    AMENDMEhTTS    TO    MSA    BIIX 

My  second  and  third  recommendations 
bear  upon  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958.  S.  3318,  which  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  in  the 
process  of  marking  up. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  my  associates, 
this  bill  can  become  a  major  landmark 
in  the  unfolding  story  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  related  efforts. 
It  can  become  such  a  landmark  by  our 
adding  two  relatively  brief  amendments. 
<a'  Invitation  for  widening  WHO  re- 
search: The  first  amendment  would  sup- 
plement the  provision  on  eradication  of 
malaria  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
bill,  and  in  previous  legislation. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  restating  its  policy  aimed  at  the 
eradication  of  malaria,  would,  for  the 
first  time,  state  its  overall  policy  that 
there  should  be  a  strengthening  of  inter- 
national re.-^earch  aimed  against  the 
major  diseases  of  mankind,  such  as  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  so  forth. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  spe- 
cifically invite  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  explore  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  of  such  research. 

In  response  to  such  a  proposed  invita- 
tion, a  detailed  study  might  be  made  by 
a  WHO  committee.  This  committee 
would  report  back  to  the  WHO  at  a  later 
date.  Therefore,  no  United  States  funds 
would,  at  present,  be  authorized  under 
the  amendment.  Funds  under  the  pres- 
ent malaria  program  would,  of  course,  be 
continued. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  as  the  WHO 
explores  this  research  issue,  it  would  en- 
list, I  hope,  the  cooperation  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Such  cooperation  could  in  my 
judgment,  prove  exceedingly  fruitful; 
not  only  for  the  health  of  mankind,  but 
for  the  peace  of  mankind. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in 
just  a  moment. 

Time  is  unfortunately  short.  Since, 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  World  Health 
Organization  commences  its  assembly 
next  week  and  since  the  mutual-security 
bill  will  not  have  been  completed  by  then, 
I  am  stating  this  matter  publicly  now  in 
order  to  help  encourage  the  thinking  of 
interested  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
members  of  WHO. 

The  policy  statement  on  research, 
then,  would  be  one  of  the  brief  amend- 
ments v.hich  I  would  propose  to  the  MSA 
bill. 

t  b )  Public  Law  480  funds  for  research : 
A  second  brief  amendment  would  simply 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  generated  un- 
der Public  Law  480  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  coordinated  research  against  the 
major  diseases. 

This  amendment  would  be  an  addition 
to  an  amendment  which  I  have  already 
introduced  in  the  form  of  S.  3313. 

Under  my  S.  3313  amendment — which 
the  administration  proposes  to  accept, 
but  in  amended  form— Public  Law  480 
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funds  could  be  utilized  for  the  puipose 
of  collecting,  collating,  translating,  ab- 
stracting, and  disseminating  scientific 
and  technological  Information. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  already, 
over  and  above  S.  3313.  Public  Law  480 
funds  are  being  effectively  utilized  for 
international  exchange,  education,  and 
information  activities. 

Under  this  additional  phraseology 
which  I  am  now  suRgesting.  the  Congress 
would  be  pinpointing  medical  research 
as  one  of  the  major  purposes  for  which 
Public  Law  480  agreements  might  be  de- 
signed and  executed,  just  as  it  would 
pinpoint  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
information  as  one  such  purpose. 

Consumption  of  nutritious  foods  from 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  help  to 
build  and  sustain  healthy  bodies  of  our 
friends  overseas. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  completely  logi- 
cal that,  from  the  sale  of  these  very 
foods,  the  currencies  which  are  gen- 
erated, shall  be  used  to  make  still 
healthier  the  bodies  of  those  who  con- 
sume those  foods? 

A  healthy  individual  can  help  his  or 
her  own  country.  A  healthy  individual 
can  help  make  his  land  a  better  friend 
of  the  United  States,  a  better  customer 
of  United  States  products;  a  better 
salesman  to  the  United  States. 

FOURTH     SUGCESTION  —  SPECIAL     D.NITED    STATES- 
RUSSIAN  RESEARCH  FUNDS 

I  have  earlier  referred  to  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  Russia.  Let  me  now  make 
my  suggestion  specific. 

If  the  World  Health  Organization  does 
act  favorably  upon  the  invitation  which 
I  am  recommending,  it  is  my  horie  that 
Soviet  Russia  may  play  a  major  part  in 
such  a  constructive  tflort. 

How  can  it  do  so? 

Ultimately,  it  can  do  so  by  contribut- 
ing a  major  share  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  necessary  for  strengthening 
research. 

We  have  an  excellent  precedent  for 
such  United  States-Soviet  contribution 
of  funds. 

Under  the  WFIOs  malaria  program, 
the  United  States  is  making  heavy  con- 
tributions to  a  special  malaria  fund. 
Russia  is  contributing  also;  but  on  a 
much  smaller  basis. 

I  hope  that  all  the  nations  would  con- 
tribute to  a  special  research  fund,  usable 
against  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  so 
forth.  Naturally,  however,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
expected  to  make  the  principal  contri- 
butions. 

But  allocation  of  Soviet  funds,  alone, 
is  not  enough.    I  hope  that — 

(a)  There  will  be  Increased  Rus.sian 
attendance  and  contributions  at  inter- 
national medical  conferences; 

(b)  Increased  exchanges  of  Soviet 
doctors  and  aclentists  with  American 
doctori  and  scientists; 

(c)  Strengthening  of  the  translation 
proRram  which  i»  already  being  ofTec- 
tlvely  carried  out  at  the  National  Instl- 
ttitcs  of  Health.  I  refer  to  the  translation 
of  Soviet  medical  journalf,  abctractJ,  and 
monographf. 

These,  then,  are  but  a  few  of  the  wayi 
which  the  Russian  Government  could 
cooperate  with  all  of  the  other  nation* 


In  helping  to  dedicate  science  for  peace. 
We.  in  the  Congre-ss.  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, provide  maximum  encouragement 
for  this  purpose. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  In  cooperation  of 
this  nature  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  In  my  judgment,  this  Is  a 
field  for  the  pooling  of  East-West  efforts 
which  can  strike  a  major  blow,  not  only 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  but,  in- 
directly, for  the  peace  of  mankind,  as 
well. 

FIFTH     SUGGESTION — OOVIRNMENT    OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE    STUUT 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware,  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Operations  which  has  been 
reviewing  S.  3126.  to  create,  among  other 
goals.  National  Institutes  of  Scientific 
Research. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  which  we 
have  held,  we  have  reviewed  the  prob- 
lems of  stimulating  basic  research  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  the  physical 
sciences;  including  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  geophysics,  oceanography, 
meteorology;  biological  sciences;  and  the 
social  sciences. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  subcommittee 
might  give  further  attention  specifically 
to  the  interrelation  of  basic  research 
into  the  many  fields  whose  ultimate  ef- 
fect may  be  the  eradication  of  the  major 
afflictions  which  be.set  mankind. 

This  is  a  subject  which  admittedly 
tends  somewhat  to  cross  over  committee 
lines. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  deep  re- 
spect for  the  .separate  jurisdictions  of 
the  various  Senate  connnittees.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  under  the  legislative  reorgani- 
zation law.  is  responsible  for  health  leg- 
islation, as  such. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  for  analysis  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
the  international  phases  of  our  activi- 
ties. 

Here.  then,  are  three  committee.s 
which  are  now.  or  will  be  at  work  along 
somewhat  parallel  paths.  It  is  my  hope 
that  there  can  be  the  closest  cooperation 
between  these  three  committees  with- 
out, in  any  way,  impairing  their  separate 
functioning. 

SIXTH  SUCCESTIOK  -BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OT 
RESEARCH 

My  sixth  su.'Tgestion  Is  for  Improved 
coordination  of  the  various  medical  re- 
search activities  of  the  Government,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Such  Improved  coordination  would  be 
particularly  neces.sary  If  the  WHO  re- 
search, which  I  envl.son,  l.<»  carried  out. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  there  Is  a  con-i^ld- 
erable  amount  of  basic  and  applied  med- 
ical research  already  under  way  in  the 
international  field. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
Ice,  with  its  great  Notional  Institute!  of 
Health,  U,  of  course,  the  expert  medical 
organization  directly  respon-ilblc  for  our 
research  against  the  major  diseases.  It 
Is  bringing  in  foreign  scientists  and 
sending  out  United  States  »clentl«t«  to 
foreign  research  facilities. 


The  United  States  State  Department 
Is  responsible  for  the  educational  ex- 
change program,  which  the  Nation 
rightly  knows  as  the  Fulbripht  program. 
And  It  is  responsible  for  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  program.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  brought  to  our  shores,  and 
have  sent  overseas,  many  outstandmg 
scht  lars  in  the  field  of  health. 

A  tliird  agency,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  has  long  been 
responsible  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  strengthen  public  health  and 
to  achieve  related  objectives,  especially 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

So.  too,  in  the  flrld  of  re.soarch  agaln.<)t 
disease.  Imixirtant  contributions  are 
being  made  under  the  research  programs 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans" Admini.'-tration. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  of  these  re- 
search programs  is  proceeding  at  the 
hi'-'h  level  of  authorization  which  Is  es- 
sential, respectively,  for  ia>  using  atom- 
ic enen;y,  that  l.s,  radio  Lsotopes,  for 
healing,  and  <b)  for  coping  with  the  111- 
ne.s.«:es  faced  by  the  22  million  veterans 
of  the  United  States. 

And  I  could  cite  other  afrencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  Involved  In  health, 
re.search.  and  rehabilitation. 

Long  ago,  the  Commission  on  Reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  stressed  the  Importance  of 
better  coordination  of  Federal  health 
and  research  activities.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  should  definitely  be  such 
improved  coordination  both  at  home 
and  abroad  without,  in  any  way,  sacri- 
ficing the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  re- 
spective agencies  as  authorized  by  the 
Congre.'^s. 

SrVENTH     SUSCESTION       CONTRIBrTIONS     rROIC 
PRIVATE    MEDICINE    AND    DRUG    INDUSTRIES 

And  now.  I  submit  my  seventh  sugges- 
tion. It  is  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
splendid  nonKovernmcntal  groups  to 
make  a  still  greater  contribution  to  the 
health  of  mankind. 

This  IS.  of  course,  a  Nation  of  private 
medicine  and  of  a  PiUute  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  from  the  great 
private  medical,  and  related  professions, 
and  from  the  great  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry of  this  land,  will  come  the  con- 
tinued leadership  which  they  can  give 
and.  I  hope,  will  give  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  -revolution  in  liealth"  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

roNCHSlON 

WHO  can  achieve  the  noble  purposes 
under  its  Constitution  if  we  and  all  other 
nations  reexamine  what  v.e  ourselves  can 
do  and  should  do  to  help  it. 

We  who  haft  health  has  hop«. 

Perhaps  the.^e  seven  supgcstlon.i  may 
help.  If  only  in  *ome  small  way,  to  pro- 
vide both  health  and  hope  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  mankind 

Mr,  President,  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
as  the  Members  of  Congress  know,  will 
be  host  to  the  lOih  anniversary  com- 
memorative session  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  11th  session  of  th« 
World   Health   Assembly,    beginning   on 
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Monday,  May  26,  1958.  This  Is  a  great 
honor  for  our  State,  one  for  which  we 
express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  is  well  known 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world  for  the  outstanding 
skill  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  We  have  indeed  gained  fame 
because  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  medical  technology  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  great  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minn  ,  and  in  more  recent 
years  the  Mayo  Foundation  of  both 
Rochester  and  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  a 
foundation  which  is  associated  with  the 
University  Medical  School. 

We  are  very  proud,  and  humbly  so.  in 
our  State,  for  the  singular  advances  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  science,  and  the 
healing  arts  We  also  feel  that  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  hospitali- 
zation, both  in  terms  of  general  hospitals 
and  hospitals  for  sp>ecific  illnesses,  or- 
ganic disturbances,  or  diseases. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  10th 
anniversary  commemorative  session  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  will  open 
at  the  Leamington  Hotel  in  Minneapolis. 
Minn  ,  at  1:30  p  m  on  Monday.  May  26. 
On  that  evening  at  8  30  p  m.  a  formal 
ceremony  of  the  lOth  anniversary  com- 
memorative session  will  be  held  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn       The    Secretary    General    of    the 


At  the  same  time,  the  President  designated 
Leroy  E  Burney,  M.  D..  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  chief 
delegate  and  chairman  of  the  United  States 
dele  gallon  to  the  11th  World  Health  Assembly 
convening  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

Tlie  Honorable  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  As.sistant 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  International  Organ- 
ization Affairs,  and  Charles  Mayo,  M.  D.,  of 
the  Mayo  CUnlc  al  Rochester.  Minn.,  have 
been  designated  delegates  to  serve  with  Sec- 
retary Folsom.  Dr.  Mayo  and  John  W.  Hanes. 
Jr  .  Deputy  A.S6lstant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  AfTalrs,  were 
designated  to  serve  with  Dr.  B'jrney  as  dele- 
gates t-o  the  nth  World  Health  Assembly. 

Honorary  delegates  and  honorary  members 
of  the  delegation  to  the  10th  anniversary 
commemorative  session  are: 


HONORARY  DELEGATrS  ' 

The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphhet, 
United  States  Senate. 

The  Honorable  E:dward  J.  Thye,  United 
Stales  Ser\ate. 

Thi  Honorable  ETugene  J.  McCarthy,  House 
of  Rtpresentailves. 

Tlie  Honorable  Joseph  P.  O'Hara,  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Walter  H  Judd,  House  of 
Rc-jjresentatlve.s 

The  Honorable  Roy  W  Wier,  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentailves 

Leroy  E  Burney.  M  D  .  Surgeon  General. 
United  Slates  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

D;ivld  Allman.  M.  D  .  president,  American 
Medical    Asioclallon,   Chicago,   111. 

Frank   O     Boudreau.   M.    D..   director,   Mll- 


Ulrich  Bryner.  M    D  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Howard  B  Calderwocd,  Ph  D.  Office  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
Slate. 

Lowell  T  Coggeshall.  M  D  ,  dean.  Division 
of  Biolo'^lcal  .Sciences.  University  of  Chicago. 

Albert  W  Dent,  president.  Dillard  Uni- 
versity, New   Orleans.   La. 

Martha  M  EDlot,  M  D  .  professor.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  Boston,  Mass. 

John  W  Hanes,  Jr  ,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  International  Organization 
Affairs 

Ira  V    Hlscock,  professor  of  public  health. 


United  Nations.  Dag  Hammarskjold.  will      ^^^'^  Memorial  Fund,  New  York,  N   Y 
be  the  featured  speaker. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tue.sday,  May  27. 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  respective 
delegations  of  the  nations  in  attendance 
at  the  session.  At  the  noon  hour  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr  Fol.som.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  10th 
anniversary  commemorative  session,  will 
be  the  featured  speaker.  In  the  evening 
of  Tuesday.  May  27.  the  speaker  will  be 
Dr    Milton  Eisenhower. 

Wednesday.  May  28.  will  be  the  open-      ^"'^  University.  New  Haven,  Conn 

ing  plenary  se.ssion  of  the   llth  World        "  ^""  ^'^^  "^'^^^  ^  °'  *^^'^^'  ^'^'*^'o"  of 
Health  Assembly. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  two  occasions  are  being 
celebrated,  in  a  sense. 

The  first  is  the  10th  anniver.«;ary  com- 
memorative se.ssion.  and  the  second  is 
the  llth  World  Health  A.ssembly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lea.se  from  the  Department  of  State 
which  outlines  the  United  .States  partici- 
pation in  the  important  World  Health 
A.ssembly  and  al.^^o  lists  the  honorary 
delegates,  the  honorary  members  of  the 
delegation,  the  alternate  delegates,  the 
Congressional  advisers,  and  the  advisers 

who  will  attend  on  behalf  of  the  United      *"■'"'■  Bureau.   Social   Security   Admlnlstra 
States  Government  ^'""'  ^^P^rtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 

T-),„_^    ,     ,  ■    ,  .  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  Arthur  8  Osborne,  M  D,  international 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  health  rppre»cnt«tive.  Divliion  of  Interna- 
Record,  a«  follow*:  tlonal    Health,    Bureau    of    State    Servlcei, 


International  Health,  Bureau  of  Stale  Serv- 
ices United  States  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Virgil  T.  Jackson,  Sr  .  D  D  S..  New  Or- 
learu;.  La 

Frank  H  Krusen.  M.  D  ,  professor  of  phys- 
ical medicine  and  rehabilitation.  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochesfr.  Minn. 

Mrs  Oswald  B  Lord,  United  States  R»pre- 
sentAtlve  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

George  F  Lull.  M  D,  assistant  to  the 
president.  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago.  111. 

Edward  J  McCormlck.  M.  D..  surgeon,  St. 
Vincent's  Ho.«pilal.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Alms  C  McGulnness.  M  D.,  special  assist- 
ant for  health  and  medical  affTlrs.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mrs    Katherlne  B    Octtlnger,   Chief,   Chll- 


United  BtatM  delegation  to  the  2.day  lOlh 
nnniverearjr  commemorative  mmIoh  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  open- 
»ng  on  Monday.  May  2«,  1958.  In  the  Mu- 
«»icipa||  Auditorium  at  MlnoeapolU,  Minn, 


•chool  of  public  health.  School  of  Medicine, 
UnlveriUy  of  Pltuburgh,  Pltteburgh,  Pa. 

» The  honorary  delegate*  In  accordance 
with  WHO  procedurea  will  be  officially  ac- 
credited a«  alternate  United  SUtea  delegates. 


James  E  Perkins,  M.  D..  managing  director. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dean  Rusk,  president,  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jonas  E.  Salk.  M.  D..  commonwealth  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  medicine.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Leonard  A.  Scheele,  M.  D.,  president,  War- 
ner-Chllcott  Laboratories.  Morris  Plains.  N.  J. 

Mary  Swltzer,  director.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Herman  G.  Welskotten,  M.  D  .  dean  emer- 
itus. College  of  Medicine,  New  York  State 
University,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Louis  L.  William.s.  M.  D  .  consultant,  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DELEGATION  ' 

Donald  M.  Alderson.  colonel.  USAF  (MC), 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
(Health  and  Medical). 

Ray  Amberg,  hospital  administrator.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Hospitals,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gaylord  Anderson,  M.  D  .  director.  School 
of  Public  Health.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Guillermo  Arbona,  M.  D..  secretary  of 
health.  Pu?rto  Rico  Department  of  Health, 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

R.  N.  Barr,  M  D  ,  secretary  and  executive 
officer.  Minnesota  Department  of  Health, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ann  Burns,  chief.  Division  of  Nursing.  Ohio 
Department  of  Health.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Eugene  P.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  chief,  Public 
Healih  Division.  International  Cooperation 
Admlnlsiration. 

H.  Trendl?y  Dean.  D  D  S,  secretary. 
Council  of  Dental  Research,  American  Dental 
AjBsociatlnn,  Chicago.  III. 

Harold  S  Diehl.  M.  D,  dean.  School  of 
Medical  Sciences,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Charles  L  Dunham.  M  D  .  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  B  ology  and  Radiation.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe.  M  D..  commissioner 
of  health.  Slate  Health  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Churies  A.  Janeway.  M  D  .  Tliomas  Morgan 
Rotch  professor  of  pediatrics.  Harvard  School 
of  Medicine,  Harvard  University.  Boston, 
Moss. 

Richard  K.  C  Lee.  M  D  .  president.  Board 
of  Health.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Philip  E.  Nelbach,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  the  WHO,  Inc., 
New  York.  NY. 

Mrs.  Owen  B    Rhoads.  Paoll.  Pa. 

Robert  O.  Waring,  Office  of  International 
Administration,  Departrnrnt  of  State. 

Abel  Wolman,  M  D..  professor  of  sanitary 
ensinoering.  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Laurence  R.  Wyatt.  International  Health 
Representative,  Division  of  International 
Health,  Bureau  of  Stale  Services.  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  following  have  been  named  alternate 
delegates.  Congressional  advisers,  and  ad- 
visers to  the  llth  World  Health  Asaembly; 

ALTFRNATE    DELW3ATX8 

Howard  B  Cnlderwood.  Ph  D  ,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  AfTalrt,  Department  of 
State. 

Lowell  T.  Cofjgeihnll.  M,  D  ,  dean.  Dlvlalon 
of  Dlolo(jlcnl  Science*,  Unlver»Uy  of  Chicago. 

H.  van  Zlle  Hyde,  M  D  ,  Chief,  Dlvlilon  of 
International  Health.  Bureau  of  State  Serv- 
Irea,  United  Stalea  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 


■  The  honorary  membera  of  the  delega- 
tion in  accordance  with  WHO  proceduref 
will  be  officially  accredited  a«  advisers. 
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Thtb.    United 
McCarthy, 


Oeorge  F.  Lull,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, American  Medical  Association.  Chicago. 
111. 

AlooB  C.  McGulnness,  M.  D.,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs. 

Arthur  S.  Oeborne.  M.  D..  International 
Health  Representative,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Health.  Bureau  of  State  Services, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ADVISERS 

The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
United  States  Senate. 

The    Honorable    Edward    J. 
States  Senate. 

The     Honorable     Eugene     J. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  OHara,  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  V'alter  H.  Judd.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Roy  W.  Wier,  House  of 
Representatives. 

ADVtSEP.S 

Donald  M.  Alderson,  colonel.  United  States 
Air  Force  (medical  corps).  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  aiid 
Medical) . 

Ray  Amberg.  hospital  administrator.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Hospitals,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gaylord  Anderson.  M.  D.,  director.  School 
of  Public  Health,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Guillermo  Arbona,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Health, 
San  Juan.  PR. 

R.  N.  Barr,  M  D..  secretary  and  executive 
officer,  Minnesota  Department  of  Health, 
Minneapolis.  Mmn. 

Ann  Burns,  chief.  Division  of  Nursln^'. 
Ohio  Department  of  Health,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Eugene  P.  Campbell.  M  D.,  chief.  Public 
Health  Division,  International  Cou{>crutlon 
Administration. 

H.  Trendlcy  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  secretary. 
Council  on  Dental  Research,  American 
Dental  Research.  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  111. 

Harold  S.  Dlehl.  M  D .  denn.  School  of 
Medical  Sciences,  University  of  MUinctota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Charles  I.  Dunham.  M  D  ,  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Biology  and  HuUiallon,  Atomic 
Enertjy  CommlnHlon, 

Hcrmnn  E  Hlllobor  M  D ,  Commli^lonnr 
of  HoaUh,  State  Health  Department,  Albnny, 
N.  Y, 

ChnrlM  A  Jnnrwny,  M  D  ,  Thomnn  M^- 
Hin\  Itotch  profrMor  of  prdinlrlc«,  Hnrvtird 
Hchoiil  of  Modiclns,  Harvard  Unlvorsity, 
Bonlijti,  M'iss, 

Ulchsrd  K  O.  Lss,  M  D  pronldnnt  Uonrd 
of  Health,  Honolulu,  Mnwnll. 

Philip  E  Nrlbsfh,  e«»rntlvi>  «ccrelnrv.  Nil- 
tlonnl  Citlwins  Commutes  for  ttit  WHO, 
Inr  ,  Nnw  York    N    Y, 

Mr*.  Ow«n  U    Ithosd*.  Psoll,  Ps, 

IVjbert  U.  WaritiK.  OfTlcs  of  IiitsrnRtional 
AUinliilAlrittton,  Uapnrtmnnt  of  Nluta, 

Abol  Wolmnn,  M  I),  profonsor  of  snnltnrv 
•tiKiiiuerliiff,  Johns  If/ipklns  Mctiool  o{  Publlo 
Hciilth  M\(i  MvKlsnii,  Itslttinors,  Md 

Liiuronca  It.  Wyutt,  Iiiturnittlonul  Knallh 
Rnprsitetititltvs,  DlvlAlon  ol  Intorniilloiiiil 
Hnitlth,  Duraau  of  Htiite  flnrvlcMi,  United 
Htittes  Public  Honlth  Mervlce,  Department  of 
lleullh.  Education,  and  VVttlfare. 

Hurry  V.  Ryder,  Jr.,  Office  of  Interniitlonul 
Conferences,  Department  of  State  will  Acrve 
as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  cJclegutlon 
to  both  the  commemorative  session  and  the 
11th  World  Health  Assembly. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  WHO  has  met 
in  the  United  States  since  Its  organization 
meeting  at  New  York  In  1948.  Some  300 
official  delegates  from  among  the  88  mem- 
ber nations  of  WHO  will  attend  the  11,58 
assembly.     Observers   from   the   United   Na- 


tions, the  specialized  agencies  and  other  In- 
tergovernmental organizations,  as  well  as 
from  many  nongovernmental  organisations 
In  the  health  and  medical  fields,  will  also  par- 
ticipate. 

The  10th  anniversary  commemorative  ses- 
sion will  be  a  ceremonial  review  of  10  years 
of    health    progress. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Natinns  v.ith 
headquarters  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  is  the 
worldwide  agency  through  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  coordinate  health  action 
on  an  International  scale.  The  past  decade 
of  achievements  (made  possible  through  tl.e 
cooperation  of  local,  national,  regional,  and 
International  health  organizations)  embr.'iccs 
three  major  types  of  activity:  the  first  type 
includes  technical  assistance  to  health  pro- 
grams of  member  states  to  combat  major 
communicable  diseases  such  as  malaria,  tu- 
berculosis, yaws,  smallpox;  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  health  levels  to  better  environ- 
mental sanitation  and  the  expansion  of 
maternal  and  chl'.d  health  prnjects  and  other 
health    measures. 

Secondly,  aiding  countries  to  develop  train- 
ing schooLs  and  teaching  staffs,  awarding 
fellowships  for  international  study  to  health 
personnel,  and  oilier  forms  of  educational 
a.sslstance  with  a  view  to  strengthening  In- 
digenous health  services  of  member  coun- 
tries. 

Thirdly,  providing  health  programs  bene- 
fiting all  countries,  such  as  worldwide  re- 
porting of  the  appearance  and  spread  of  epi- 
demic^, development  of  standard  specifica- 
tions and  common  names  for  drugs,  pro- 
motion of  Uniform  International  quarantine 
measures,  and  stimulation  and  coordination 
of  research  and  prompt  dls.semlnatlon  to  all 
nations  of  Information  on  advancements 
made   In   health   and   medicine. 

The  assembly  meets  In  regular  annual 
session  and  determines  the  policies  of  the 
organization.  At  the  11th  Assembly  various 
plenary  sessions  will,  among  other  thlngr. 
review  the  work  of  WHO  In  1957,  elect  fl 
member  countries  to  dcrignate  health  ex- 
perts to  fill  the  6  annual  vacancies  on  the 
18-man  executive  board,  and  review  and  ap- 
prove resolutions  recommended  by  the  two 
main  committees  (pniKrum  and  budget,  and 
administration,  finance  and  legal  i.  A  plen- 
ary seshion  will  wilnens  the  award  of  the 
1058  Leon  Bernard  Koundatloti  Prize  to  Dr 
Thomas  Pnrran,  former  Hurgcon  General  of 
the  United  8tnte«  Public  Health  Hcrvlre  for 
outstandinK  nchlevsmcnts  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  Other  ngendii  lirmn  of  ^pecml 
Intermt  Inclucio  ths  Director  Orneralii  pro- 
poned program  nnd  budget  for  1«.'»1»;  the  flr>» 
report  on  the  world  honllh  miinttlon  h^uird 
on  repc;rt«  from  rnmiber  cunlrles  on  health 
programs  snd  progrsi«;  pri  jnnals  relnuiig  »  . 
WllOd  program  In  pcinTfiil  uses  of  atomic 
rncrKV;  wurldwids  sradlcntion  of  smullfMix; 
and  M  proposed  iirogmm  in  »poris  mediclnn 
to  be  uiidsrtiiUen  by  WIlU. 

HolfriioM  of  tbi«  mn  of  iho  13th  W  irld 
Health  AuBcnibly  will  aUo  be  di'ltirmlned  Pt 

thU    SenelOM, 

T)»»  llih  ssMlon  of  the  W'lrld  ll'mlit)  A«- 
scmbly  U  sihodulsd  to  close  (;n  June  14. 


THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Nc*  Jersey.  Mr.  Pie»- 
Ident,  during  the  past  winter,  two  publlc- 
Kplrlted  Rt'preBentatlveN,  CARNAit.Mf,  of 
Mlnfiourl,  and  Merkow,  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre.  traveled  acroM  America  conduct- 
ing forum.s  and  answering  questions  on 
the  mutual  security  protram.  During 
the  debate  on  the  bill  In  tlie  House  last 
week,  they  gave  a  resume  of  their  find- 
ings of  public  reaction  to  the  program. 

On  May  5  Mr.  Roscoe  Drunimond  de- 
voted his  column  to  a  description  of  the 


work  of  these  two  Congressmen,  and  he 
reports  the  significant  fact  that: 

After  the  facts  of  the  forelgn-ald  prognun 
had  been  set  forth,  they  never  found  more 
than  5  percent  In  any  of  their  many  audi- 
ences who  were  against  continuing  the 
program. 

Thi.>s  l.s  the  voice  of  a  goodly  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  America.  It  Is  plain 
that  they  want  Congress  to  enact  a 
strong  mutual-J^curJty  bill  this  year. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Drummond,  entitled  "Con- 
gressmen Get  Public's  Own  Ideas  of  For- 
eign Aid,"  which  appears  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  5.  1958.  he  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectun,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  p'liited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoNCRrssMFN    OrT    Pttb!Ic's    Own    Ideas 


Orr    Pttb!Ic's    Own 
KosriGN   Aid 


or 


(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington  — Very  soon  now.  Congress  Is 
going  to  hear  from  the  gra-ssmots  as  t<j  what 
a  lari?e  croBa  section  of  |>eople  really  think 
about  the  mutual-security  program  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

It  »ill  be  a  r.ither  surprising  report.  It 
will  be  delivered  In  person  on  liie  floor  of 
the  Hoii.se  by  two  hiKlily  respected  n:ierut>ers 
of  the  F..>reign  Affairs  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative A  S.  J  Carnahan,  Democrat,  of 
Mls."50url.  and  Representative  CHESTm  B. 
McRROW.    Republican,    of    New    Hampshire. 

Congressmen  Carnahan  and  MrxRuw  have 
earned  their  credentials.  They  know  what 
tliey  are  talkiiiK  about  and  they  didn't  learn 
It  from  a  Government  handout  or  by  reading 
public  oi>inion  polls  or  by  sitting  behind 
their  desks  In  the  Hf)iise  OflBce  Building 

Over  sevfral  2-week  periods  since  the 
opening  of  Congress  they  have  been  traveling 
and  tr  imping  across  the  whole  covmtry  talk- 
ing with  people,  listening  to  people,  asking 
que.-tions,  ansvu^Tlng  questions,  and  provid- 
ing facta  alK)ut  the  foreign-aid  program  In 
PTdcr  th.it  their  audiences  could  make  up 
thf-ir  minds  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

During  this  period  they  have  traveled 
l')0')n  miles  to  30  cities  in  2ft  States,  made 
BO  plntiorm  sppf'arances,  appeared  on  S.I  TV 
shows,  delivered  31  tioiulcasU,  and  held  3fl 
jTCiis  ( oiifcri  nceii 

And  dhortly.  w^ien  the  mutual  aid  bill 
comes  to  ttie  floor  thry  sre  going  to  lejl  Con- 
gresM  whttt  tliey  heard  iind  What  they  found. 
i  iwy  will  (I  1  it  iit  ijir  r«(jucst  of  the  rnrelgn 
Affaim  CutnmUtee  It  vlll  iM  an  unusunl 
procedure  m  th  >t  Mr  M»nRow  and  Mr  Csa* 
NAiMN  will  rooiiiK  t  lor  the  whole  House  one 
of  iliPir  typical  que»itlon-snd-nn»wer  •••• 
»lt>ns  with  typlrni  Krns«r<K>ts  nudlsnre. 

Anyone  li<iklii((  with  Congressmen  Carwa* 
%tt.n  and  Mraaow  can  see  why  their  audi- 
eiines  liked  to  qusstioti  them  snd  llnten  to 
ttioir  stts^^ers.  Niithsr  Is  a  Bryan  or  a  Dale 
Carnegie  Ihey  are  »■  unpretentious  and 
solid  and  auihenllcslly  American  as  dough- 
ntitu  snd  a  aharp  slngie  through  »hurulop. 
Both  srs  former  s<  h'»*)l  tenrlirrs  one  In  the 
s/^)cli,l  sciences  nnd  ihe  other  In  the  physical 
srieneos.  They  are  accusUjmed  to  offering 
factN  In  sm.wer  to  qiieit'wnis,  so  that  the 
qvienlotier  ran  hotter  think  for  himself.  One 
night  they  vent  on  a  dlfc  Jockey  sliow  for 
.10  minutes  and  ended  w^)  answering  tele- 
plioued   quebtlous   for   3   hours. 

What  they  found  w.i«  this: 

That  the  forcign-aid  program  Is  Just  about 
the  moft  mlBunderBtood  thing  In  the  whole 
United  States— more  misunderstood  than 
the  sack,  tlie  dismal  ehowing  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Didgers  or  Einstein's  E     MC». 

That  when  the  people  get  the  facts  In 
their  hands  about  the  real  results  of  the 
proprnm  -the  way  It  strent^thene  the  de- 
fenses of   the   United   Slates   and  helps  ovir 
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own  economy  as  well  as  other  eoonomies, 
they  favor  it  overwhelmingly  and  want  to  aee 
It  carried  forward. 

That  many  critics  of  mutual  aecurlty  ar* 
absolutely  flabbergasted  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  never  did  build  shower  baths 
lor  Egyptian  camel  drivers  or  send  striped 
pants  to  Greek  undertakers  or  penguins  to 
the  King  cjf  Siiudi  Arabia — that  these  are 
simply  tall  tales  made  up  by  those  who  try 
to  show  that  economic  aid  is  a  setuseless  give- 
away. 

That  while  their  audiences  wanted  hard, 
factual  answers  to  practical  questions — and 
got  them — Congressmen  Merrow  and  Carna- 
han were  Impressed  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who.  quite  apart  from  self-interest,  be- 
lieved it  was  morally  right  for  America  to 
help  others  help  themselves. 

That  after  the  facts  of  the  foreign-aid 
program  had  been  set  forth,  they  never  found 
more  tiian  6  percent  in  ai  y  of  their  many 
audiences  who  were  against  continuing  the 
program. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
Just  approved  tlUs  year's  mutual  security 
legislation  with  a  cut  of  »3?o  million  in  the 
appropriations  ceiling.  But  the  real  te.«:t  is 
still  ahead  in  tlie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  in  the  Senate. 

The  Judgment  of  Representatives  Carna- 
han and  Merruw  is  that  Congress  will  do 
w  hat  the  American  people  want  If  they  make 
their  voices  heard. 


THE  USTA  PROGRAM  FOR  DISSE^^- 
NATION  OP^  INFORMATION  RE- 
GARDING UNITED  STATES  FOR- 
EIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  S.Mnil  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  witJun  a  .short  time,  the  Senate  will 
be  con.sidninn  the  State  Department- 
Justlce-USIA  appropriation  bill.  The 
Importance  of  the  USIA  program  and  Its 
excellent  objective  of  making  other  peo- 
ples in  the  world  aware  that  their  aspl- 
ration.s  for  economic  development  and 
Independence  are  compatible  with  the 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  often  over- 
shadowed by  sniping,  budgetary  and 
otherwise 

The  legitimate  prowth  nredg  of  thla 
organ  for  the  dlB.scmlnaUon  of  our  for- 
cii  n  policy  muu.  In  lhl«  cm  of  p;«ycho- 
lokicul  and  ixjliiical  cold  war,  be  aciioualy 
consiUeted  by  the  Congrcroi. 

In  thla  connection,  Mr  PreMdrnt,  I  n>tk 
unnnlmoua  consent  that  an  editorial  on 
the  USIA,  entitled  "Truth  Is  the  Only 
Weapon,"  which  appeared  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  20,  b*  printed  in  the 
UrcOHO  at  the  condunlon  of  my  remark*. 

There  being  no  obtection,  the  edifoilal 
%nn  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoap, 
nn  follow*; 

T«f  T»  Is  TMr  OwtY  Wiurow 
We  hear  s<j  much  of  Hovlel  propaganda  vic- 
tories we  sometimes  wish  we  had  a  few  more 
ouraehes.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  undertake 
huge  enterprises  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
ellect  they  produced,  to  let  off  bunchea  of 
liot-alr  promises  like  so  many  clrciu  ballons. 
How  easy  and  how  wrong.  For  In  the  bat- 
tle fur  the  allegiances  of  men's  minds  now 
being  fought  from  one  corner  of  the  globe  to 
the  (jther,  there  Is  only  one  weapon— truth. 
And,  despite  the  eager  and  unremitting  la- 
bor of  Soviet  propag.indlBts-who  In  fact  can 
no  longer  tell  one  from  the  other — truth 
cannot  be  forged  from  falsehood. 

That  is  why,  as  Oeorge  Allen,  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  re- 
marked the  other  day,  the  American  aim  la 
a  "steady  long  pull"  to  tell  the  world  the 
plain  facu  about  this  country.     We  are  not 


Interested  !n  staging  stunts  to  amaze  the  eyes 
and  ears.  We  do  not  want  a  machine  to  Are 
Off  Ilea  or  screech  boats  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment.  We  never  want 
to  become  the  kind  of  people  who  could  say 
what  the  Soviets  said  about  their  crime  in 
Hungary,  In  the  propaganda  struggle,  our 
only  objective  Is  for  people  to  know  us  as  we 
are. 

But  we  should  remember  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  never  easy  for  people,  particularly 
If  they  are  remote  and  poorly  educated,  to 
know  another  country.  That  is  why  tl:e 
USIA  has  such  a  tremendous  Job  to  do  all 
over  the  world.  It  Is  a  hard  Job  too,  and  not 
made  easier  by  the  sniping,  budgetary  and 
otherwise,  which  Congress  regulariy  subjects 
It  to.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  Mr,  Allen's 
post  Is  known  as  the  most  inglorious  in 
Washington. 

We  have  the  reputation  of  yearning  to  be 
liked  and  understood  by  foreigners.  Tliey 
have  to  be  given  the  chance  first. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Baitlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.^''  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5836)  to  readjust  postal  rates  and 
to  establish  a  Conpressional  policy  for 
the  dcteimination  of  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssaee  aLso  announced  that  the 
Hou.sc  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  tH.  J. 
Res.  378  >  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  annually  the  week  which  in- 
cludes July  4  as  National  Safe  Boating 
Week. 

The  me.ssape  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<II.  R.  10746)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agcnriea  for  the  fiscal  year  endlna 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purpcses, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  Its  dls- 
ftfrreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14,  18,  and  22  to  the 
bill,  and  concuired  therein. 


ENROLLED  DILLS  SIOVED 
The  measHue  aUo  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi*  alunature  to  the 
following  em  oiled  bills,  and  they  w»Me 
sipned  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  n  Mflfl   An   act   for   tha   relief  of   Dr, 
Tlu>mns  n  M'-ade; 

H  II  2703    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hong-Uj 
Drw; 

H  R  tlTfl    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Touad 
O.-orgr  B:ir(j')dv; 

H  R  0731    An  act  for   tha  relief  of  Harry 
Blntkln; 

H.n  7203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwlght 
J  Brohard; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  CorncUa 


U  R  931^5. 
V,  Lane; 

H  R  0490 
A.  Coven; 

H  R  9514, 
dale  Packers 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vallcy- 
Inc; 

H  R  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  McOarry; 

H  R.  9991.  An   act   for   the   relief  of  Felix 
Garcia;  and 

H  R  9902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamea 
R,  Martin  and  others. 


THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  press  conference  on  May  20,  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  which  he 
described  as  the  "Middle  East  resolution." 
He  noted  that — 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  Middle  East 
resolution  which  says  that  the  Independence 
of  these  countries  is  vital  to  peace  and  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  certainly  a  mandate  to  do  something  if 
we  think  that  our  peace  and  vital  Interesta 
are  endangered  from  any  quarter. 

Later  in  his  remarks  he  referred  to 
this  provision  as  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  relevant 
portions  of  the  transcript  of  the  Secre- 
tary's press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Question,  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Lebanese  crisis  there  seemed  to 
be  Eome  nonundertsanding  as  to  whether  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  applied  in  this  case. 
However,  it  seems  that  later  we  came  to  feel 
that  we  liked  Lebanon,  although  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  probably  did  not  specifically 
apply,  and.  therefore,  would  aid  her  If  re- 
quested. I  wonder  if  you  could  clear  up  this 
confusion  that  some  of  us  have,  sir? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  by  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  you  refer  to  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion that  was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  That 
rcfolutlon  contains  several  provisions.  It  is 
not  Ju.st  one  thing.  It  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  assist  economically  and  militarily 
nations  which  want  such  assistance  in  order 
to  preserve  their  Independence. 

It  says  that  the  Independence  and  Integrity 
of  these  nations  of  the  Middle  Er.st  Is  vital 
to  world  peace  and  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  It  says  that  If  they  are 
attacked  from  a  country  under  the  control 
of  Internatinnal  communism  then  the  Presi- 
dent \r  authorized,  upon  request,  to  send 
fortci  to  resist  that  attack, 

Dora  MOT  roaraxr  attack 
Now  we  do  not  consider  under  tha 
preretit  Htte  of  cffnlrs  that  there  Is  likely 
to  be  an  attack,  an  armed  attack,  from  a 
country  whir h  ws  would  consider  under  the 
(xmtrol  of  International  communlam.  That 
doMm  t  mean,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
tliat  can  be  done. 

There  is  the  provision  of  the  Middle  East 
resoiulloii  much  siiy*  that  the  indtpendenca 
of  these  countries  !•  vital  to  peace  and  tha 
nnthmal  Jnterert  of  the  United  States,  That 
Is  certainly  a  mandate  to  do  somethtni  if 
wa  think  that  our  \^m»  and  vital  lnt»re»ui 
are  endiingered  from  any  qtiarter, 

There  is  the  basic  right,  and  almost  duty, 
at  ths  requcMt  or  with  the  c<jnsent  of  a 
Oovernment,  V)  assist  In  the  protection  of 
Amencsii  life  and  property.  There  Is  the 
I'jogram  of  military  assistance  which  we 
render  to  many  countries,  Including  Lebanon. 
In  terms  of  giving  them  equipment  and  cer- 
tain measures  of  military  training  and  tech- 
niques.  and  helping  them  train  technicians 
to  use  thla  equipment.  8o  that  there  are 
a  number  of  areas  of  possible  action  If  the 
situation  calls  for  It. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
have  a  situation  which  would  be  In  any 
sense  a  pretext  for  Introducing  American 
forces  Into  the  area.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  that  time  will  not  be  called  for  and  tlie 
situation,  to  date,  does  not  suggest  that  it 
would  be  called  for. 
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Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  one  point  on  this  Middle  Eaat 
doctrine  or  Middle  East  policy  you  talked 
about  awhile  ago.  You  said  that  there  Is 
a  provision  In  the  resolution  which  states 
that  the  independence  of  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  Is  vital  to  security  of  the 
United  States — the  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Answer.  Yes.  That's  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment. 

CITES     CONGRESS     ROLE 

Question.  Yes.  Then  you  said  that  this 
surely  is  a  mandate  to  do  something  if  we 
think  that  the  peace  and  security  of  those 
countries  is  threatr^ned  from  any  quarter. 
Does  this  represent  a  broadening  by  inter- 
pretation of  the  possibility  of  action  to  be 
taken  under  that  resolution?  The  reason 
I  ask  Is  that  I  think  most  of  us  had  always 
believed  that  the  authority  of  the  resolution 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  actions  against 
international  communism. 

Answer.  You  recall  that  as  the  resolution 
was  sent  up  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent there  was  not  In  the  resolution  the 
particular  sentence  to  which  I  refer;  that 
was  Introduced   by    the   Congress   Itself. 

And  I  assume  that  the  introduction  of 
that  resolution  had  a  meaning  and  had  a 
significance.  You  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history,  assume  that  when  you 
put  a  new  sentence  Into  a  resolution  that  It 
Is  utterly  meaningless.  We  assume  that 
the  Congress  does  not  do  things  that  are 
utterly  meaningless. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  note,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  that  there  was 
only  one  so-called  Mansfield  amendment 
adopted  to  the  Middle  East  resolution. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  provision 
to  which  Secretary  Dulles  referred  in  his 
press  conference. 

A  resolution  which  I  oflered  on  the 
floor  and  the  only  so-called  Mansfield 
resolution  which  was  adopted  reads  as 
follows : 

The  President  should  continue  to  furnish 
facilities  and  military  oenlntance,  within  the 
provisions  of  applicable  law  and  established 
policies,  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  In  the  Middle  East,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  truce  in  that  region  i»cc,  4, 
Public  Law  8»-7,  88th  Cong). 

This  amendment  was  adopted, 
Let  me  say  again  for  the  record  that 
there  may  have  been  and  undoubtedly 
wa»  some  understandable  confusion  by 
the  fact  that  I  did  offer  several  amend- 
ment* to  the  Elsenhower  resolution,  for 
purposes  of  discussion  and  clarincatlon, 
which  were  considered  and  rejected  In 
committee.  One  of  these  did  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  to  which  the 
Secretary  referred.  As  for  the  Intent 
of  these  amendments,  however.  It  was 
made  perfectly  clear  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  February  21.  1D57.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  President 
Elsenhower's  original  proposal  on  the  Middle 
East.  In  my  opinion,  had  two  basic  weak- 
nesses. In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  dis- 
torted the  constitutional  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  In  the  second  place,  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  presented  was  such 
as  to  suggest  a  bold  new  policy,  a  new  doc- 
trine for  dealing  with  the  grave  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  In  fact,  the  approach  Is  not 
new,  and  the  most  critical  problems  of  the 


Middle  East  are  touched  hardly  at  all  by  the 
resolution. 

The  actions  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
bined Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  initiative  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey]  have  helped  to  correct 
the  first  weakness  In  the  President's  proposal, 
namely,   the   constitutional   weakness. 

The  amended  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  the  version  which  has  come 
from  the  committees,  Is  similar  to  the  Presl- 
dents  In  one  respect.  It  states  at  least  as 
clearly  that  this  country  regards  as  vital  to 
our  national  Interests  and  world  peace  the 
preservation  of  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  states  at  least  as  clearly  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  use  whatever 
legitimate  means  may  be  nece.ssary  to  pre- 
vent armed  aggression  from  destroying  the 
Independence  and  Integrity  of  those  nations. 
Yet  there  Is  a  difference.  It  Is  a  difference 
In  words,  but  It  Is  an  enormous  difference. 
It  does  not  affect  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  resolution  which  Is  to  forestall  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  the  Middle  East.  On  the 
contrary.  It  strengthens  that  purpose.  It 
does  affect,  however,  and  It  affects  nrofit 
profoundly,  the  constitutional  processes  by 
which  this  purpose  shall  be  pursued. 

Under  the  original  version.  Cmigress  was 
asked  to  authorize  the  President  to  u.ie 
Armed  Forces  In  the  Middle  East.  "Author- 
ize "  was  the  key  word  Ihe  committee  ver- 
sion strikes  that  dangerous  constitutional 
concept  from  the  resolution.  By  so  doing. 
It  places  responsibility  for  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces,  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  more 
definitely  where  It  belongs  vmder  the  Con- 
stitution— on  the  President  alone. 

Is  this  a  mere  quibbling  over  word.i,  Mr. 
President?  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  will  so  regard  It  We  shall 
not  so  regard  It  If  we  stop  to  consider  that 
In  almost  170  years  of  constitutional  prac- 
tice, the  Formosa  recolutlon  and  this  reso- 
lution are.  so  far  ns  I  am  aware— and  I  have 
done  some  research  on  this  matter — the  only 
cases  In  which  a  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress In  this  fashion  for  authority  to  em- 
ploy the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  a  declaration 
of  war  Yet  the  Armed  Forces  have  been 
used  to  protect  Anrerlcun  InteresU  nbroad 
many  times  throughout  our  history  without 
a  declaration   of  war. 

Mr  President,  If  in  almost  170  years  of 
constitutional  practice  there  are  only  two 
cases  of  this  kind,  bath  under  the  same 
President  and  both  In  the  last  few  years, 
then  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  this  change 
which  the  committees  have  made  Involves 
far  more  than  a  mere  quibbling  over  words. 
What  Is  Involved  Is  perhaps  more  funda- 
mental  than  the  action  we  may  or  may  not 
take  In  the  Middle  East  crIsU  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system  of 
government, 

I  reall/e,  Mr,  President,  that  In  trying  to 
remove  the  constitutional  weakness  In  the 
resolution,  the  committees  were  dealing  with 
a  very  difficult  question.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible ever  to  draw  with  words  that  precise 
point  at  which  the  President's  reaponGlblU- 
tles  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  divides  from  the  Congressional  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  It  Is  a  distinction 
that  lies  In  a  twilight  zone  of  constitutional 
power  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  committee's  effort,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  reversing  the  possibly  dangerous 
precedent  set  by  the  Formosa  resolution 
several  years  ago,  a  precedent  which  would 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  President's  version  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution. Carried  to  a  logical  extreme,  an 
accumulation  of  precedents  In  which  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces,  could  have  only  two  possible 
outcomes. 


I  speak  now  not  of  what  should  t>«  likely 
today  or  tomorrow  or  next  year  but  of  the 
decades  which  lie  ahead.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  Senator  Individually  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  measure  actions 
taken  by  this  body  not  only  against  the 
needs  of  the  hour  but  for  the  long  future 
when  others  will  have  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences of  our  acts. 

Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  precedent* 
of  authorizing  the  President  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  could  lead  on  the  one  hand 
to  this  result:  They  could  eventually  con- 
vert a  fundamental  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency— the  power  to  command  the  Armed 
Furces^ — Into  a  Congressional   function. 

If  the  President  comes  to  us  now  for  per- 
mission to  order  the  Armed  Forces  to  fire 
if  necessary  In  the  Middle  East,  how  long 
will  It  be  before  other  Presidents  will  feel 
Impelled  to  come  to  Congress  for  permission 
to  move  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  firing  line? 
Where  would  this  trend  lerve  the  country  In 
a  nuclear  age  when  instant  decisions  by  the 
President  may  be  necessary? 

Reduced  to  their  logical  extreme,  these 
precedents,  authorizing  -the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces,  could  bring  about  slowly, 
almost  Imperceptibly,  fundamental  changes 
In  our  system  of  government  We  could  be 
moving  It  on  the  one  hand  In  the  direction 
of  a  parliamentary  form  of  government,  with 
the  President  reduced  either  to  a  figurehead 
or  to  a  mere  agent  of  Congress. 

As  the  able  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Sffnator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Johnson],  has  said  In  dlscu.sslng  the  word 
"authorize"  In  the  original  resolution,  it 
would  "create  a  precedence  for  a  weaker 
Presidency  '•  The  resolution  as  amended 
strengthens.  rcafUrms.  and  reassf-rts  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Slates. 

The  new  wording  reasserts  that  Prenl- 
dentlal  power,  moreover,  at  the  same  time 
that  It  shuts  off  still  another  avenue  of 
distortion  of  our  coiL-itltullonal  (yiilem 
which  was  posulble  under  the  original  res- 
olution In  Buthf)rl7;lng  Congress  would 
accept  responsibility  for  the  actions  which 
will  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  authorira- 
tlon  It  w.juld  assume  re»p<insibility  for 
actions  which  have  not  yet  taken  place  and 
whose  nature  we  cannot  anticipate.  It 
would  endorse,  in  eiTect.  whnievrr  employ- 
ment the  President  sees  fit  to  make  rif  the 
Armed  Forces  Under  a  By»lem  of  separate 
powers,  however.  Congress  does  not  control 
that  employment.  Congross  would  approve 
In  advance  whatever  uses  are  m;»de  of  the 
authorization,  whether  thry  are  wise  uses  or 
foolisli  uxes,  whether  they  are  cautious  us«s 
or  recklpis  unes  Congress,  in  short,  would 
Impair  lu  right  of  Independent  criticism 
and  correction  Thst  course  invites  the  ir- 
responsible use  of  executive  power  by  shar- 
ing reopfmsiblUty  in  matters  over  which 
Cjugress  has  no  control  and  little  specific 
knowledge  At  the  end  of  that  road  lies 
executive  tyranny. 

It  may  be  contended,  I  suppose,  that  the 
original  language  of  the  resolution  could 
not  have  worked  both  ways,  that  It  could 
not  have  provided  precedence  both  for  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government  and 
arbitrary  Executive  power  Mr  President 
that  Is  precisely  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
case.  In  Its  original  phraseology,  the  reso- 
lution was  a  significant  step  away  from  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  That  much 
Is  certain  even  though  the  direction  of  the 
step  might  not  be  clearly  visible  except 
In  retrospect. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  If  we  had  accepted 
the  Initial  version,  we  would  reach  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr  Elsenhower  the  ex- 
treme of  Executive  tyranny  any  more  than 
we  would  find  ourselves  suddenly  function- 
ing under  a  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment,    I  do  say.  however,  that  both  pos- 
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■ibllltles  were   Implicit   In   the   language   of 
the  original  resolution. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  shares  my  convic- 
tion that  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live  Is  worth  preserving  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  the  President  or  any  of  ns 
In  the  Senate.  Tliat  Is  why  I  believe  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  were  not  quib- 
bling when  they  altered  the  language  In  the 
pending  reeolutlon.  They  were  performing 
a  distinguished   service   to  the   Nation. 

The  President  came  to  Congreas  for  au- 
thority to  use  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  this  change,  the 
committee*  have  reminded  the  President 
that  only  the  Confilltutlon  can  give  blm 
that  authority. 

The  President  came  to  Congress  wltft  a 
request  that  It  auume  responsibility  for 
Actions  «blch  may  involve  the  use  of 
armed  forces  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
TTie  committees  have  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent that  under  the  Constitution  that  only 
he   can    assume    that   responsibility. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  noted  that 
the  original  version  of  the  resolution  had 
not  one.  but  two  weaknesses.  Amendment  by 
the  committee  has  corrected  the  conetltu- 
tional  weakness.  As  fur  the  second,  the 
hearings  and  the  report  of  the  committees 
reveal  its  presence  but  I  believe  It  remains 
uncorrected  In  the  present  version  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  I  voted  against  report. 
Ing  this  measure.  I  wi&hed  to  reserve  un- 
impaired my  right  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Senate  «hat  I  believe  to  be 
this  second  basic  weakness. 

Mr.  Preaident.  only  two  major  provisions 
are  involved  In  the  pending  resolution,  as 
the  dlstlnguUhed  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  SmtthI  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his  anal- 
ysis the  other  day.  The  first  emphasizes 
our  determination.  In  the  defense  of  vital 
national  Interests,  to  act  to  prevent  Commu- 
nut  aggression  In  Uie  Middle  East.  The 
second  gives  the  esecuUve  branch  greater 
nexlblllty  In  dUpenslng  1200  million  In  pub- 
lic funds  already  approjirlated  for  military 
and  other  assistance  to  the  nations  of  that 
region  In  connection  with  the  latter  pro- 
vision, the  executive  branch  originally  sought 
total  nexlblllty;  but  again  the  work  of  the 
two  committees  has  served  to  rcUln  at  least 
some  restralnu.  The  disUngulsUed  majority 
leader  (Mr.  JohmsonI,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  jUr  Dtaol,  the  senl.^r  Srn- 
■  tor  from  New  Hsmpthlre  (Mr  BxiDcrji],  and 
the  senior  Henator  from  Mawsachusetts  (Mr 
F»i.Toi»sT*Li  I  were  Instrumental  In  ■ecurlng 
In  committee  adoption  of  amendments  to 
that  eflect. 

If  I  may  reiterate,  then,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  reported,  has  only  two  principal  ele- 
menu;  First,  it  emphasizes  the  tuiUouat 
determination  to  Uke  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  defend  our  vital  Inter- 
ests against  Communist  aggression  In  the 
Middle  East,  Second.  It  gives  the  executive 
branch  greater  Oexibillty  in  spending  »200 
million  already  appropriated.  That  Is  all 
tt>e   resolution   does   in   law. 

Is  that  all  It  does  In  fact?  Is  that  the 
Impresalon  the  resolution  has  created  at 
home  and  abroad?  Waa  that  the  actual 
Intent  of  the  resolution? 

ir  the  President  believed  It  was  essential 
merely  to  emphaslae  what  Is  already  known— 
namely,  our  determination  to  oppose  Com- 
munist aggression— then  a  resolution  con- 
fined to  that  purpose  mould  have  sufficed. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  |Mr  Russill]  repeatedly  noted  that 
point  during  committee  couslderaUon  of  the 
measure. 

However,  the  executive  branch  was  ada- 
mant In  Its  Insistence  that  the  expression  of 
opposition  to  Communist  a);gresston  must 
not  be  separated  from  the  aid  provisions  of 
the  resolution.  But  as  I  have  already  noted, 
these  provisions  involve  merely  the  grant- 
ing of  greater  flexibility  to  the  Prebideiit  lu 


the  um  of  $300  mUlion  In  funds  already  ap- 
prc^rlated.  In  it«elf,  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  an  Inordinate  demand.  If  that  was  all 
that  was  desired,  a  simple  request  from  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  I  believe,  would  have  brought 
prompt  changes  In  existing  legislation. 

That  was  not  the  way,  however,  in  which 
the  matter  was  handled  by  the  executive 
branch.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner  of 
presentation  gave  the  proixised  resolution  a 
tremendous  and  worldwide  aigniflcance.  I 
recall,  as  do  other  Members,  I  am  sure,  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Pretldent  at  a 
Joint  meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
I  recall  the  sense  of  urgency  and  crisis  which 
was  injected  Into  the  proceedings. 

We  found  ourselvea  dealing  with  more 
than  a  simple  reiteration  of  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression.  We  found  ovirseives 
dealing  with  more  tiian  minor  changes  in 
appropriations  legislation.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  what  was  promptly  labeled  In 
this  country  ond  throughout  the  world  as 
a  new  policy  for  the  Middle  East — or,  even 
more,  a  new  doctrine.  A  change  to  a  new 
policy,  Mr.  President.  U  always  a  matter  of 
great  imixirtance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  new  d(jctrine  is  of  even  greater 
moment.  It  implies  a  course  of  action  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  live  for  decades  to 
come. 

That  Is  the  Impression  which  this  resolu- 
tion created,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
the  executive  bmnch  did  not  deliberately 
create  the  Impressl  in,  that  branch  certainly 
did  nothing  to  allay  it.  Tlie  committee's 
hearings  and  rejxjrt  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect It,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  distortion  Is 
now  too  wd-fpread  Even  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  present  debate,  we  have  heard 
repeated  reference  to  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
new  doctrine  Ls  required  for  the  Middle  East 
I  do  know  that  we  need,  and  need  urgently,  a 
new  policy.  The  manner  In  which  this  res- 
olution has  been  handled  by  the  executive 
branch  has  created  the  illusion  of  one.  but 
In  my  opinion  It  does  not  even  brgin  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  one. 

What  It  does  do  is  to  restate  In  more  em- 
phatic tones,  ai  the  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendment,  our  determination.  In  our 
national  IntereLU.  to  oppoae  CommunUt  ag- 
gression In  the  Middle  East  1  would  have 
thought  that  repeated  statements  by  former 
President  Truman  snd  Preeldent  Elsenhower 
•rid  the  Secretary  of  8Ut«  had  made  cleor 
that  opposition  Nevertheless.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wuhes  a  re.-UDrmation  in  which  Con- 
gress Joins,  I  can  sec  no  objection  to  the  res- 
olution as  now  phrased.  Bui  neither  can  I 
see  a  new  p(;Ilry. 

The  resolution  al»o  promlces  to  continue 
military  and  economic  f.ld  to  the  Middle  Eaft 
in  the  same  pattern  Into  which  It  has  fallen 
of  late.  If  anything,  with  the  removal  of 
legislative  restraints  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  pattern  nuiy  now  t>ecome  more 
aimless  and  more  questionable. 

What  the  resolution  docs  not  promise,  but 
mhat  It  ought  to  promise.  Is  action  directed 
at  the  basic  causes  of  the  present  tenrlons 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  Ignores  the  Suez  dlffl- 
cultles  It  Ignores  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
It  touches  hardly  at  all  on  the  real  economic 
Instability  In  the  region.  It  Ignores  Soviet 
and  other  arms  traffic  In  the  Middle  East 
which  has  Intensified  all  the  problems  In 
that  area. 

Mr  President.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to  loin 
with  the  President  in  a  national  statement 
of  policy,  then  I  believe  that  statement  ought 
to  be  more  worthy  of  the  United  States  than 
is  this  resolution.  I  believe  the  statement 
ought  to  Illuminate  our  long-range  purposes 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  ought  to  express  our 
ieep  concern  over  threats  of  aggression  In 
that  region,  from  whatever  direction  they 
may  stem.  It  ought  to  make  clear  our 
opposition  to  the  indiscriminate  pouring  of 
aruis  Into  that  region  from  Soviet  and  other 


sources.  It  ought  to  emphasize  oar  support 
of  the  efforta  of  the  United  nations  emer- 
gency forces  which  have  performed  a  major 
service  to  mankind  In  preventing,  to  date, 
a  renewal  of  the  bloodbath  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  It  ought  to  make  clear  that  tills 
country  Is  not  going  to  subsidize  endlessly 
with  aid  funds  the  prejudices  and  oppres- 
sions which  for  years  have  kept  the  Middle 
East  on  the  brink  of  turmoil.  It  ought  to 
make  clear  that  If  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  activities 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  the  expenditure  of 
those  funds  by  the  executive  branch  must 
be  linked,  as  was  the  Marshall  plan  In  Eu- 
rope, to  constructive  programs  of  specific  na- 
ture, amount,  and  duration. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  by  the  Senate's  committees 
has  already  made  this  resolution  a  far  better 
measure  than  It  was  when  It  reached  us. 
I  hope  the  Senate,  before  It  completes  action, 
will  act  to  bring  about  additional  Improve- 
ment. I  hope  we  shall  eet  forth  the  guide- 
lines of  a  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  a  con- 
structive policy  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  accept  In  good  conscience, 
a  policy  which  will  evoke  the  support  of 
decent  people  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

In  the  committee.  I  stibmltted  three 
amendments  to  the  resolution.  Theee 
amendments  were  defeated,  as  the  Members 
know,  by  virtually  a  straight  party  vote.  I 
regret  that  division.  There  was  nothing 
partisan  In  the  Intent  of  the  proffered 
amendments,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
united  In  opposition  to  their  purposes.  For 
what   are   those    purposes.   Mr.   President? 

One  amendment  was  designed  to  encour- 
age the  President  to  seek  International  con- 
trol over  the  flow  of  armaments  into  the 
Middle  East  from  Soviet  and  other  sources. 
As  the  Secretary  of  State  made  perfectly 
clear  in  his  testimony  before  the  committees, 
this  traffic  is  a  major  source  of  tension.  It 
was  this  traffic  which  set  the  grcundwork 
for  the  recent  conflict  In  the  Suez  region. 
Unlefs  It  is  controlled  In  the  Interests  of 
peace,  It  may  well  set  off  another  explosion, 
perhaps  this  time  with  the  involvement  of 
American  forces,  I  cannot  believe  the  Sen- 
ators on  tne  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
united  in  their  determination  to  prevent 
the  Inclusion  In  a  national  statement  of 
policy  on  the  Middle  East,  a  Onr  expres- 
sion of  our  desire  to  control  the  dangerous 
flow  of  arms  Into  that  area. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  proposed. 
Mr,  President,  reaffirms  our  moral  and  ma- 
terloi  support  of  the  United  Nation  emer- 
gency force  which  Is  maintaining  the  truce 
in  the  delicate  situation  surrounding  Suez. 
TTie  acceptance  of  this  amendment  will  em- 
phasize that  this  country  stands  with  the 
United  Nations  whenever  that  organization 
Is  really  contributing  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  The  United  States,  the  entire  world, 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions whose  arnicd  forces  make  up  the 
United  Natloiu  emergency  force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Without  that  force.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  great  powers,  including 
ourselves,  might  now  be  locked  in  combat  in 
that  area.  In  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  united  in  opposing  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  in  a  statement  of 
the  policy  of  this  Government. 

The  third  amendment.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resents an  attem.ot  to  clarify  a  matter  which 
I  know  has  troubled  members  of  both  parties. 
It  Is  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  our  aid 
policies  respecting  the  Middle  East  are 
headed.  It  is  the  fear  that  In  granting  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  $200  million  for  several 
months  we  shall  be  setting  the  stage  for 
programs  which  will  run  on  for  years  and 
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Into  many  times  that  amount,  without  bring- 
ing any  cloaer  the  elusive  goal  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

This  amendment.  If  It  is  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  will  not  foreclose  assistance  to 
the  Middle  East.  It  will  emphasize,  however, 
that  before  we  go  much  further  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Senate  expects  to  know  how  much 
Is  Involved,  what  kind  of  aid  Is  Involved,  and 
how  long  It  win  be  Involved.  Most  of  all.  It 
will  make  clear  that  the  Senate  expects  aid 
to  be  related  to  a  specific  program  that 
facilitates  a  settlement  of  the  Suez  dispute 
and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  otherwise 
promotes  lasting  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  kind  of  aid  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  only  that  kind,  promises  to  serve 
our  long-range  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  cannot  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  united 
In  their  opposition  to  this  effort  to  make  clear 
that  aid  programs.  If  they  are  tc  be  a  part 
of  our  policy  at  all.  must  hold  rational  prom- 
ise of  dealing  with  the  real  problems  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, when  added  to  the  excellent  changes 
already  made  in  committee,  will  make  this 
resolution  something  which  it  Is  now  widely 
presumed  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  to  be.  It  will  make  this  resolution  a 
better  guide  to  the  kind  of  action  in  the 
Middle  East  which  holds  hope  of  coping  with 
the  key  difficulties  confronting  us  In  that 
area.  It  will  make  this  resolution  a  better 
Instrumentality  for  serving  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  and  for 
the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  submit  three  amendments,  ask  that  they 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table;  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  State  Department  will  con- 
sider the  amendments  and  come  up  with 
some  reasons  as  to  why  they  should  or  should 
not  be  adopted.  I  am  certain  they  will  give 
them  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  introduction  of  that  reso- 
lution had  a  meaninK  and  had  a  signif- 
icance. You  cannot,  a.s  a  matter  of  les- 
l.slative  hi.story.  a.s.sume  that  when  you 
put  a  new  .sentence  into  a  resolution  that 
it  is  utterly  meaninslcss.  We  assume 
that  the  Congress  does  not  do  things 
that  are  utterly  meaningless. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  quite  right 
when  he  assumes  that  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
as  a  part  of  it,  submits  amendments  to  a 
resolution  he  hopes  that  they  are  not  ut- 
terly meaningless,  even  if  they  are  not 
adopted. 

I  submitted  these  amendments  becau.se 
the  Eisenhower  resolution  seemed  to  me 
faulty  in  several  respects.  It  was  placed 
before  the  world  with  a  fanfare  of  pub- 
licity as  a  kind  of  possible  salvation  of 
the  Middle  East  situation  when  it  did  not 
begin  to  get  at  the  basic  causes  of  the 
diflQculties.  The  so-called  Mansfield 
amendments  were,  in  part,  an  attempt  to 
direct  the  resolution  more  to  the  basic 
causes  of  Middle  Eastern  difficulties. 

The  Eisenhower  resolution  was  faulty, 
too,  in  that  it  obscured,  as  did  the  For- 
mosa resolution  before  it,  the  constitu- 
tional division  of  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities as  between  the  President  and 
Congress.  It  was  to  correct  this  fault, 
too,  that  a  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment was  introduced.  It  was  rejected  in 
committee  but  a  modified  version  pro- 
posed by  another  member,  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
Humphrey]  was  adopted  by  Congress. 
It  is  this  amendment.  I  believe,  which 
the  Secretary  had  in  mind  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  supported  that  amendment 
which  had  only  one  objective,  the  clari- 
fication of  the  constitutional  question  of 
the  division  of  powei's  as  between  the 
Pi-esident  and  the  Congress.  That  It  was 
urgently  needed  is,  perhaps,  best  illus- 
trated by  the  Secretary's  remarks  at  his 
pre.ss  conference  on  May  20. 

What  that  amendment  tried  to  make 
clear  was  that  the  President  had  the 
constitutional  power,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  act  in  a  military  fashion  in  a 
situation  involving  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States  but  that  he  could  not 
expect  Congress  to  be  bound  in  advance 
by  his  action.  There  was  no  intent  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed resolution  and,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this,  the  facts  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  readiiig  the  transcript  of 
the  record  of  the  discussion  on  the  point 
which  took  place  in  committee. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  was  not.  as  adopted,  a  Mans- 
field amendment  at  all,  was  to  make 
clear  that  Congress  conceded  the  right 
of  the  President  to  act  in  the  Middle 
East  but  it  did  not  concede  the  Congres- 
sional right  to  approve  or  to  question  his 
judgment  as  to  how  he  acted.  It  was 
not  a  rtiandate  but  a  strengthening,  a 
reaffirmation,  and  a  rea.ssertion  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  The  amendment  was  simply  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  President  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  of  his  office,  a 
bolstering  which  he  appaiently  felt  that 
he  needed. 

In  short.  Mr  President.  It  .seemed  to 
me  e.ssential  that  the  President  act  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
not  as  an  agent  of  Congress  and  that  he 
be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
for  his  actions,  as  other  PresidenLs  be- 
fore him  have  a.ssumed  them.  I  thoueht 
it  ncce^^sary  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  matter.  This  statement  is  made 
in  good  faith — as  was  Secretary  Dulles' 
statement  at  his  pre.ss  conference.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's  com- 
ments at  his  press  conference  on  May  20 
make  it  all  the  more  essential.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  explore  a  new  approach  to  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  I  now  propose 
to  attempt. 

TOWARD    A    DiniABLK    FTACF — III    At*    AmKMATIVZ 
POLICY    IN    THE     MIDDLE    EAST 

I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate,  today, 
to  consider  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  building  greater  stability  into  the 
international  situation..  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  alluded  to  the  subject  in  re- 
cent days. 

In  this  series  of  addresses.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  major  pre.ssure 
points  of  potential  conflict  in  the  world. 
I  am  trying  to  search  with  the  Senate  for 
ideas  which  may  serve  to  relieve  these 
pressures.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
exploring  the  p>osslbilitles  of  an  Ameri- 
can initiative  for  the  more  durable  peace 


which  the  world  so  deeply  desires,  and 
so  deeply  needs. 

In  my  previous  statement.  I  reviewed 
the  realities  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  as 
I  see  them,  and  suggested  measures 
which  may  help  to  break  through  the 
dangerous  impasse  to  peace  in  that  re- 
gion. Today,  I  turn  to  another  area  of 
potential  conflict — to  the  Middle  East. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  President,  the 
Middle  East  is  not  at  war  and  not  at 
peace.  We  may  assume,  I  suppose,  if  we 
are  given  to  wishful  thinking  that  this 
situation  of  neither  war  nor  peace  will 
hold  more  or  less  indefinitely. 

We  cannot  rest  safely,  however,  on 
that  a.ssumption.  The  most  casual  re- 
flection will  tell  us  that  it  is  a  highly 
dangerous  assumption  since  the  under- 
lying tensions  of  the  Middle  Elast  remain 
virtually  unchanged.  It  seems  to  me 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  examine  these 
tensions  once  again,  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  can  be  done  to  abate  or  con- 
tiol  them;  to  replace,  with  something 
more  durable,  what  has  heretofore  been 
a  pattern  of  recurrent  ruptures  of  sta- 
bility. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear  that 
I  do  not  sub.scribe  to  views  which  hold 
eitiier  Soviet  penetration  or  western  im- 
perialism or  both  primarily  responsible 
for  the  difficulties  in  the  Middle  East.  If 
we  are  looking  for  a  target  in  the  propa- 
ganda war.  then  the  deviltry  of  Soviet 
p-^netration  certainly  provides  one.  If 
the  Russians  are  looking  for  the  same, 
then  I  suppose  western  imperialism  Ls 
not  a  difficult  mark.  And  if  Middle 
Easterners  mu.^t  have  a  .scapegoat  for 
their  troubles,  then,  they  can  vent  their 
wi'ath  on  Soviet  penetration,  on  west- 
ern imperialism,  or  on  both  simultane- 
ously. 

But  if  the  world  wishes  In  earnest  to 
find  a  more  durable  peace,  then  we  shall 
have  to  look  deeper,  much  deeper,  into 
the  sources  of  Middle  Eastern  tensions. 
Certainly,  the  policies  pursued  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  western  European  nations 
and  the  United  States  at  any  given  time, 
are  relevant  to  this  matter  More  basic 
to  the  problem  of  peace,  however,  are 
the  implications  of  the  vast  transition 
which  is  taking  place  within  the  Middle 
East.  The  transition  and  the  tensions  it 
brings  have  a  vitality  independent  of  the 
policies  of  nations  outside  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  a  fundamental  change 
involving  the  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people  is  never  made  with  ease.  Change 
in  the  Middle  East  is  no  exception. 
Change  in  the  Middle  E^ast  is  exceptional 
only  In  its  massiveness.  What  this 
change  involves  is  an  enormous  effort 
by  millions  to  leap  over  forgotten  gen- 
erations of  political  obscurity  into  the 
mainstream  of  international  life.  It  in- 
volves a  desperate  struggle  to  push  aside 
the  accumulated  sands  of  social  Inertia 
and  to  emerge  several  hundred  years 
later  into  the  20th  century.  It  involves 
an  endeavor  to  rid  the  earth  of  one  of 
its  heaviest  concentrations  of  stagnating 
poverty,  superstition,  fear,  and  disease, 
of  the  ugliest  forms  of  human  subjuga- 
tion—and to  do  it  virtually  overnight. 

The  basic  pressure  for  this  desirable, 
this  constructive  change  is  produced  by 
nationalism.     Whatever  difiBculties  na- 
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tlonalism  may  bring,  let  there  be  no 
mistake,  Mr.  President,  about  its  neces- 
sity. Nationalism  is  essential  in  the 
Middle  East  to  produce  tlie  change  es- 
sential for  durable  peace.  To  deny  its 
validity  is  to  deny  our  own  history. 

The  difficulty  in  the  Middle  East  arLses 
not  from  nationalism  as  such.  The  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  unpredictable 
course  which  Middle  Eastern  national- 
ism may  take  at  a  highly  critical  mo- 
ment of  history,  at  a  moment  when  the 
peace  of  the  world  balances  on  a  razor  s 
edge.  By  its  very  nature,  this  force  is 
not  easily  channeled.  When  a  whole 
people  break  out  of  an  existing  pattern 
of  life  into  something  new.  it  is  not  easy 
to  calculate  or  control  the  direction  of 
the  great  human  surge  which  is  released 
by  the  fission. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  man- 
kind could  sustain  the  excesses,  the 
errors,  the  random  scattering  of  the 
ix)wer  of  an  explosive  nationalism.  That 
is  no  longer  the  case.  In  the  present 
state  of  international  affairs,  national- 
ism on  a  rampage  endangers  not  only 
those  who  release  it;  it  endangers  peace 
and.  hence,  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  needs  of  mankind  require  that  na- 
tionalist leaders,  today,  not  only  lead 
national  awakenings  bat  that  they  lead 
them  soberly  and  responsibly.  The 
needs  of  mankind  require  that  the>e 
leaders  lead  with  due  regard  for  the 
dangerous  complexities  of  currci.t  inter- 
national life. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  world  skirts 
the  edge  of  di.sa.ster.  nDt  becau.'-e  of  na- 
tionalism, but  because  nationalism  has 
not  fully  established  fi  new  pattern  of 
constructive  and  peacelul  progre.ss  to  re- 
place the  older  and  no  longer  acceptable 
pattern  which  it  has  destroyed.  The 
force  of  nationalism,  at  present,  plun'-'es 
headlong  into  western  interests  estab- 
lished many  decades  ai  o — special  inter- 
ests, perhaps,  but  intt-rtsts.  nevertheless, 
which  cannot  be  liquid.ited  overnicht  if 
they  are  to  be  liquliated  in  peace. 
Further,  this  force  divides  into  shiftint? 
political  and  regional  alinements,  wliich 
cla.'-h  one  with  another  and.  in  so  doing, 
threaten  the  stability  cf  the  region.  It 
collides  with  or  scoops  into  its  fury  an- 
cient focals  of  power  which  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  pre«^ervation  cf  the  ac- 
cumulated social  rot  of  centuries.  It 
rechart?es  tribal  feuds  that  go  back  to 
Biblical  times.  It  pla\s  with  tho  dan^ 
gerous  fire  of  great-power  balance  in  the 
naive  belief  that  it  is  too  clever  to  get 
burned.  Too  often,  it  pushes  precious 
human  energies  into  tlie  wasting-pit  of 
militarism,  terrorism,  and  mobism.  Too 
often,  Mr.  President,  it  sidesteps  the  one 
path  which  will  lead,  more  quickly  than 
any  other,  to  full  national  and  human 
equality — the  path  of  unremitting  effort 
to  establish  orderly,  progressive  societies 
with  responsible  governments. 

These.  Mr.  President  are  .some  of  the 
less  desirable  spawns  of  nationalism  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  are  products  of 
the  nationalist  fission  In  that  area,  its 
destructive  products,  ard  they  are.  in  my 
opinion,  the  principal  .wurce  of  the  re- 
Kions  Instability.  We  overlook  this 
source  when  we  see  the  jjroblems  of  peace 


In  the  Middle  East  as  arising  solely  from 
Soviet  machinations,  as  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  in  1957  did  and  still  does,  despite 
clarification  and  modification  by  the 
Senate.  The  Russians  overlook  it.  if,  in 
fact,  they  see  these  problems  as  arising 
primarily  from  western  imperialism.  If 
we  continue  to  overlook  it,  we  shall  have 
policies  which  deal  primarily  with  shadow 
rather  than  substance — costly  policies 
and  in  the  end,  probably  futile  policies. 
An  affirmative  policy  for  peace,  sooner 
or  later,  must  look  squarely  at  the  inner 
difficulties  of  the  Middle  East.  Before 
this  Nation  can  have  that  kind  of  policy, 
however,  we  must  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  American  interests  in  the 
region. 

It  is  not  difficult.  Mr.  President,  to 
catalog  the  most  significant  of  these  in- 
terests. They  are  legitimate  interests 
and  we  need  not  hide  or  obscure  them. 
Certainly,  we  need  not  apologize  for 
them. 

United  States  companies  have  heavy 
Investments  in  Middle  Eastern  petroleum 
development;  that  is  an  American  in- 
terest. We  have  bases  or  other  defense 
arraneements  against  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East:  that,  too,  is  an  American 
interest.  Wc  have  trade,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  other  ties  with  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel;  these  arc  American 
interests.  We  have  a  commerce  through 
the  air  and  .^ea  lanes  and  the  petroleum 
pipelines  of  the  region;  these,  too.  are 
American  interests.  We  have  a  stake  in 
a  stable  Western  Eurone  which,  in  turn, 
is  now  heavily  dependent  for  economic 
stability  on  Middle  Eastern  petroleum. 
trade,  and  trude  joutes;  that  is  a  hi:ihly 
importiint.  if  indirect.  American  intcre.-t. 
Beyond  all  the.'ie  specific  concerns, 
however,  we  have  one  national  interest 
that  is  overriding.  That  is  an  interest  in 
the  peace  of  the  entire  Middle  East.  I 
speak,  now,  not  of  a  peace  at  any  price, 
of  a  peace  of  inertia,  appea.sement.  or 
repression.  I  speak  of  a  durable  and 
vital  peace  which  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  essential  change  to  take  place 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  chani-e  which 
will  enable  the  peoples  of  that  region, 
if  they  have  the  will,  to  live  in  a  satisfy- 
ing national  independence  in  the  20lh 
centui-y. 

On  that  kind  of  peace  depends  the 
long-run  survival  of  all  the  particular 
interests  of  Americans.  On  that  kind 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  E:a.st  may  well 
depend  the  peace  of  all  Americans  and 
the  world. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr  President,  whether 
any  policies  pursued  by  this  Nation  will 
be  able  to  a.ssist  in  producing  such  a 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  .seems  to 
me  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  do  so. 
however,  if  these  policies  are  made  sub- 
servient in  concept  or  in  administration 
to  any  special  American  interest,  whether 
It  be  petroleum  concessions,  defense  ar- 
rangements, ties  with  the  Arab  States 
or  Israel,  or  any  other. 

Certainly,  It  Is  desirable,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
for  Americans  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Middle  Eastern  petroleum. 
If  this  development  profits  them  and 
serves  the  people  of  that  region.  It  is 
not  desirable,  however,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  go  hat  and  pail  in  hand  to  any 


country  to  beg  for  oil.  That,  in  effect, 
is  what  we  may  be  doing  If  American 
policies  are  made  subordinate  to  this 
particular  American  interest. 

Certainly  it  is  desirable  to  have  bases 
and  other  defense  arrangements  in  the 
Middle  East  if  they  grow  out  of  a  com- 
mon concern  with  security  against 
aggression.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have 
the.se  arrangements,  however,  if  we  must 
grovel  before  any  nation  In  order  to  ob- 
tain or  to  keep  them.  That,  in  effect,  is 
what  we  may  be  doing  if  these  defense 
arrangements  are  elevated  into  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  policy. 

Certainly,  it  is  desirable  for  Americans 
to  have  cultural,  trade,  educational,  or 
other  friendly  ties  with  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel.  It  is  not  desirable,  however, 
if  these  attachments  mean  that  all 
Americans  must  acquiesce  in  an  aggres- 
sive hatred  of  Arab  toward  Israeli  or 
Israeli  toward  Arab  or  Arab  toward  Arab. 
That,  in  effect,  is  what  we  may  be  a.sked 
to  do  if  our  national  policy  is  subordi- 
nated to  these  specific  attachments. 

Finally,  I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  certainly  desirable  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  Western  European  allies 
and  other  friendly  nations  for  access  to 
the  petroleum,  the  trade  and  trade 
routes  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable, however,  to  recognize  this  need 
without  also  recognizing  that  the  un- 
equal privileges  of  yesterday's  colonial- 
ism mu.st  yield  to  the  requirements  of  a 
constructive  nationalism  today. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  step  in 
an  aHumative  policy  for  the  Middle  East: 
to  get  clearly  in  our  own  minds  that  the 
na'ion&l  interest  in  a  vital  peace  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st  takes  precedence  over  any 
particular  American  interest.  Those 
who  conceive  and  admmi.ster  United 
States  policy  must  understand  that. 
Other  nations  must  understand  it.  It  is 
pai-ticularly  important  that  those  who 
play  dangerously  with  a  destructive  na- 
tionalism and  those  who  seek  to  repress 
a  constructive  nationalism  know  it. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we  chall 
not  impre.ss  anyone  by  words,  whether 
they  be  the  soft  generalities  on  peace  or 
the  violent  terms  of  the  propaganda  war. 
What  cannot  be  done  by  words,  perhaps, 
can  be  done  by  acts,  acts  which  make 
clear  that  the  primary  American  interest 
in  the  Middle  Ea.st  is  an  interest  in  a 
vital  peace  and  that  we  are  determined 
to  pursue  it. 

No  single  act  in  this  connection  is 
more  Important  than  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  Middle  Eastern  petroleum  and 
to  the  pipelines  and  waterways  through 
which  it  now  moves.  In  1956.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  year  before  the  Suez  crisis,  I 
urged  In  a  speech  m  the  Senate  on  April 
18,  1956,  that  this  countr>'  begin  to  plan 
in  concert  with  oil-consuming  countries 
against  the  possibility  of  a  temporary 
cutoff  in  the  flow  of  Middle  Eastern  oil. 
What  was  needed  then,  was  an  immedi- 
ate increase  in  the  supply  of  seagoing 
tankers  of  large  tonnage;  preparations 
which  would  have  permitted  a  prompt 
expansion  in  the  petroleum  output  of 
the  We.stern  Hemisphere;  and  a  speed- 
up In  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  power.  So  far  as  I  know,  however, 
nothing  was  done  along  these  lines  until 
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the  following  year,  when  the  Suez  crisis 
was  already  upon  us. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Immediate  availability  of  alternatives  to 
Middle  Eastern  oil  would  have  prevented 
the  Suez  crisis.  It  seems  to  me  very 
possible,  however,  that  it  might  have 
mitigated  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  very 
possible  now  that  the  availability  of  al- 
ternatives to  petroleum  from  that  source 
may  discourage  similar  crises.  Certainly, 
is  will  help  to  meet  such  crises  if  they 
should  come. 

What  is  true  of  alternatives  to  petro- 
leum is  also  true  of  alternatives  to  de- 
fense arrangements  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  assiune  that  any  arrangements  we  now 
have  serve  the  mutual  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
which  participate  in  them.  I  hope  that 
they  will  go  on  serving  a  common  inter- 
est. By  the  same  token,  liowever,  I  hope 
that  the  Defense  Department  will  begin 
now  to  plan  to  safeguard  this  country 
without  these  arrangemenUs.  if  the  price 
of  retaining  them  is  a  servile  submission 
to  one-sided  terms,  to  conditions  which 
degrade  this  Nation. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  made  clear,  if 
It  is  not  already  clear,  that  this  country 
has  a  deep  interest  in  the  survival  and 
progress  of  Israel.  This  country's  pol- 
icies should  unashamedly  sustain  that 
interest  so  long  as  the  I.sraelis  pursue 
their  progress  in  peace.  We  can.  and 
must,  be  prepared  to  override  the  par- 
ticular interest,  however,  in  the  greater 
national  interest,  if  Israel  abandons  the 
ways  of  peace. 

What  applies  to  Israel  applies  equally 
to  the  Arab  States.  I  should  say  that 
the  administration  has  already  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  make  clear  that  this  coim- 
try  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  survival 
and  progress  of  these  states;  but.  if  by 
some  chance,  further  assurances  are 
necessary,  then  they  should  be  given. 
Ihis  country's  policies  should  sustain 
the  interest,  so  long  as  the  Arabs  pur- 
sue their  progress  in  peace.  We  can 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  override 
the  particular  interest,  however,  in  tlie 
greater  national  interest,  if  the  Arab 
States,  singly  or  collectively,  a'oandon  tlie 
ways  of  peace. 

Whether  we  demonstrate  our  concern 
in  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  by  public  statements, 
by  the  channels  of  diplomacy,  or  by 
some  other  way,  is  a  secondary  question. 
The  important  point  is  tliat  the  interest 
be  made  clear  to  botii  .sides,  and  that  the 
word  "peaceful"  be  emphasized  for  both 
sides. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  need  to  inject 
into  national  policies  in  the  Middle  East, 
a  clarity  of  purpose,  of  primary  national 
purpose,  which  they  do  not  now  have.  I 
am  also  suggesting  that  we  develop  al- 
ternatives to  present  particular  Ameri- 
can interests  which  will  permit  suf- 
ficient flexibility  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
purpose. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
World  War  II,  we  have  been  groping  to- 
ward an  affirmative  policy  of  this  kind, 
under  both  Democratic  and  Repubhcan 
administrations.  There  has  been  an  ob- 
vious official  appreciation  of  the  impor- 


tance of  a  durable  peace  In  that  area. 
There  has  been  an  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  nationalism  in  achieving 
that  peace.  There  has  been  a  desire  to 
support  its  stirrings,  modified  by  the  fear 
of  alienating  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  formerly  hold  most  of  the 
area  as  colonies,  protectorates,  or  man- 
dates. It  has  been  modified,  too.  by  the 
fear  of  jeopardizing  tlie  particular  in- 
terests of  Americans  in  that  region. 

Despite  good  intentions,  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  is  now  encased  in  a  ui,i;antic. 
expensive  holding  action.  It  is  not  di- 
rected primarily  toward  building  a  vital 
durable  peace  in  that  region.  It  is  di- 
rected primarily  toward  preventing  tlie 
inner  tensions  of  that  region  from  snap- 
ping. 

The  result  has  been  a  broad.'ide  effort 
to  please  all.  which  obviou-sly  pleases 
none.  1  he  result  has  been  a  vast  decline 
in  the  prestige  of  this  country.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  growing  contempt  and 
antafronism  toward  Americans,  despite 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  expended 
in  various  kinds  of  aid.  Ihe  re?^ult,  Mr. 
President,  was  a  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
bordering  closely  on  appeasement  of  ar- 
rogance and  submission  to  blackmail, 
until  tlie  Secretary  of  State  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense  by  withdrawing  the  Aswan 
Dam  proposal.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  that  was 
done,  I  can  only  endorse  what  was  ap- 
parently his  determination  not  to  permit 
tliis  country  to  be  made  a  pawn  in  some- 
one's balancing  game. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
go  on  as  we  have  we  shall  not.  in  the 
end,  prevent  the  tcnsion.s  from  giving 
way  in  the  Middle  East;  in  the  end  we 
shall  not  prevent  communi.sm  or  some 
other  form  of  totalitarianism  from 
swecpinti  through  the  region;  in  the  end 
the  particular  interests  cf  Americans 
may  well  be  lost,  along  with  the  general 
interest  of  all  Americans  in  a  durable 
peace. 

Good  intentions,  as  I  have  said,  have 
not  been  lacking  in  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
cies during  the  past  decade.  What  we 
have  lacked  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
priority  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion in  that  kind  of  peace.  What  we 
have  lacked,  I  believe,  is  an  acute  sense 
of  discrimination  as  between  construc- 
tive and  de.'^tructive  nationaliim  as  the 
primary  Instrument  for  producing  that 
kind  of  peace. 

If  there  has  been  one  great  error  of 
policy  in  the  past  dccadn.  it  has  been 
this  failure  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the.se  two  expressions  of  na- 
tionalism. There  have  been  those  who 
have  advocated  indi.scriminate  support 
of  Arab  nationalism  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  have  been  .some  wlio  have  advo- 
cated indi.scriminate  .support  of  Israeli 
nationalism  in  the  Middle  F^ast.  There 
have  not  been,  or  at  least  we  have  not 
heard,  the  voices  of  those  who  distin- 
guish between  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive nationalism,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  Arab  or  Israeli. 

That  error  must  be  rectified  if  we  are 
to  move  toward  an  atfirmative  policy  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  is  little  value 
in  going  back  into  the  history  of  the 
paiit  decade  in  a  search  for  scapegoats 


for  failure  In  the  Middle  East.  What  is 
vitally  imporUnt  to  the  American  peo- 
ple is  not  what  was  done  or  not  done  in 
the  past.  What  is  vitally  important  ia 
what  IS  done  from  now  on. 

It  seems  to  nie  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  require  first  is  a  new  concept 
of  policy,  a  concept  which  put«  first 
things  first,  a  concept  which  recognizes 
that  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  a  vital  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  takes  prece- 
dence over  any  particular  American  in- 
terest. We  require,  too.  officials  to  ad- 
minister tliis  policy  who  are  able  to  put 
aside  personal  intore.'-ts,  predilections, 
and  bias  in  their  pursuit  of  that  uilerest. 
We  require,  further.  ofTiciaLs  who  are 
rble  to  draw  a  distinction  between  con- 
structive and  destructive  expressions  of 
nationalism,  and  to  appreciate  the  rele- 
vance of  this  distinction  in  buildiny  a 
Vital  and  durable  peace  ai  the  Middle 
East. 

I  know  that  the  distinction  Is  a  subtle 
one  in  the  case  of  a  region  as  complex 
as  Uie  Middle  East.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  drawn;  indeed,  it  must  be 
drawn.  Unless  is  it  diawn.  we  ihall  find 
ounselvcs  applying  such  influence  and 
resources  as  we  have  in  that  region  im- 
partially as  between  those  who  would 
destroy  and  those  who  would  construct: 
and  the  one  effort  will  cancel  out  the 
other,  as.  in  fact,  has  been  happening. 

Such  influence  and  resources  as  we 
can  apply — if  we  are  to  apply  any  at 
all — must  be  channeled  largely  in  line 
with  those  who  are  working  to  build 
stability  and  responsibility  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st.  If  we  are  not  to  waste  our 
strength  in  wt-ll-mcaning.  but  futile 
gestures,  this  Nation  must  stand,  not  m- 
discriminately  with  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tionalism; rather,  we  must  stand  uith 
its  constructive  expression,  whether  it 
emanates  from  Israel,  particular  Arab 
States,  or  all  the  Arab  States. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  is  it  really 
so  ditDcult  to  determine  what  is  construc- 
tive or  destructive  in  the  nationalism  of 
the  Middle  East?  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  simple  Ruidehnes  which  may  be  ap- 
plied if  we  wi.sh  to  use  tlu  m. 

Certainly,  a  constructive  nationalism 
will  insist  that  the  unequal  privileges  of 
a  past  colonialism  go.  It  will  exercise, 
however,  in  the  larger  interests  of  man- 
kind, the  patience  and  restraint  which 
\\\\\  permit  these  privileges  to  be  liqui- 
dated in  an  orderly  manner.  When  na- 
tionalism exerci.ses  that  kind  of  patience 
and  restraint,  it  deserves  the  support  of 
this  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Similarly,  when  Western  nations  mani- 
fest a  willingness  to  liquidate  their  spe- 
cial privileges  in  an  orderly  fashion,  they 
deserve  our  support  against  the  buflet- 
ings  and  blows  of  a  nationalism  on  a 
rampage. 

A  constructive  nationalism  will  seek 
to  encourage  a  peaceful  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial basis.  It  will  not  seek  to  purlay 
an  accident  of  Keography — whether  it 
t>e  petroleum  beneath  the  ground,  or 
whether  it  be  the  sealanes,  or  the  air- 
lanes,  or  pipelines  through  and  over  it« 
territories — into  an  economic  strangle- 
hold on  tlie  peoples  of  Uie  world,  it  will 
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not  use  a  natural  blessing  of  this  kind 
as  a  lever  to  upset  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

A  constructive  nationalism  will  apply 
the  resources  and  the  energies  of  its  peo- 
ple primarily  to  the  enormous  tasks  of 
stamping  out  hunger.  Ignorance,  di.sease, 
and  injustice  within  its  borders.  It  will 
not  command  these  resources  and  ener- 
gies for  the  personal  pleasures  of  a  ruler; 
It  will  not  direct  them  into  militarism, 
terrorism,  conspiracy,  mobism,  or  sub- 
version. It  will  not  divert  these  energies 
into  an  unremitting  campaign  of  all- 
consuming  hatred — whatever  its  real  or 
imagined  grievances — against  other  peo- 
ples in  the  region  or  outside  the  region. 
A  constructive  nationalism,  in  short, 
will  work  for  the  orderly  progress  of  its 
own  people.  It  will  work  for  peace  in  the 
region  and  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  there  are  few 
black  and  white  results  If  these  tests  are 
applied  to  the  course  of  nationalism  in 
the  Middle  East  during  the  past  decade. 
All  of  the  countries  involved,  in  one  de- 
gree or  another,  have  maunfested  de- 
structive and  constructive  tendencies. 
They  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future,  in  one  degree  or  another. 
For  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  however,  the  critical  questions 
are:  How  destructive''  How  construc- 
tive? The  questions  are  questions  of  de- 
gree, and  the  answers  can  only  rest  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  administration, 
which  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  foreign  policy. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
express  my  view  that  this  judgment  has 
t>een  faulty  in  the  past  For  too  long 
this  administration  has  shown  a  lack  of 
discrimination  toward  nationalism  in  the 
Middle  East  For  loo  long  it  has  tended 
to  coddle  destructive  expression.  For 
too  long  it  has  treated  with  something 
approaching  reluctance,  if  not  disdain, 
the  constructive  manifestations  of  this 
force  in  Lebanon  and  Israel.  We  have 
reaped  consequences  of  this  faulty  Judg- 
ment in  the  past,  in  the  Suez  seizure,  in 
the  spread  of  conspiracy,  subversion,  and 
terrorism  throughout  the  region.  We 
are  reaping  others  now  in  the  ordeal  in 
Lebanon,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
peaceful  of  the  Middle  Eastern  States. 
We  may  reap  them  elsewhere  unless  this 
.servile  tendency  to  flirt  with  a  rampant 
nationalism  is  finally  curbed. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  distinguishing  between  construc- 
tive and  destructive  nationalism  is  com- 
plicated by  the  persistence  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  Perhaps  tlie  time  has 
come  to  make  clear,  however,  that  as  far 
as  United  States  policy  is  concerned,  we 
shall  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be 
stopped,  by  fear  of  a  breakdown  In  this 
situation,  from  pursuing  a  constructive 
course  in  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  make  clear  that  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there 
is  going  to  be  no  going  back  in  this 
situation.  Those  leaders  in  the  region 
who  look  to  an  eventual  solution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  by  force,  with 
American  acquiescence,  do  a  disservice 
to  their  own  people  and  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Tliey  permit  a  dis- 
graceful hatred  to  gnaw  at  their  vitals 


and.  In  the  end,  they  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  unless  they 
come  to  grips  with  it  soon,  not  only  will 
they  destroy  the  promise  of  a  construc- 
tive nationalism  for  their  own  peoples; 
they  will  destroy  it  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  time  to  make  clear,  once  and  for 
all.  that  United  States  policy  cannot  and 
will  not  support  the  fantasy  of  some 
Arab  leaders  of  eventually  pushing 
Israel  into  the  sea.  Equally  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  cannot  and  will  not  sup- 
port a  fantasy  of  Israeli  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  the  Arab  SUtes.  To 
permit  the  illu.sion  to  remain  any  longer 
that  we  may  be  drawn  in  time  into  the 
web  of  one  dream  or  the  other  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  Perhaps  it  may  put 
off  the  reckoning  from  today  until 
tomorrow.  In  so  doing,  it  may  even  help 
to  create  an  illusion  of  peace,  but  it 
will  not  contribute  to  a  durable,  vital 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  the  United  States  can  support. 
Indeed,  what  we  must  support,  is  inter- 
national efforts  to  put  at  rest  any  genu- 
ine fears  of  aggression,  Arab  of  Israeli, 
or  Israeli  of  Arab,  or.  indeed.  Arab  of 
Arab.  To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  high  time  for  this  country 
to  take  an  initiative  for  peace.  It  seems 
to  me  high  time  to  propose  in  the  United 
Nations  the  extension  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  to  the  borders  of 
any  country  in  the  Middle  East  which  is 
concerned  with  aggression  from  a  neigh- 
bor and  which  asks  for  that  safeguard. 
It  Is  time,  in  short,  to  determine  who  is 
really  afraid  of  war  and  who  is  really 
afraid  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  time,  too.  Mr.  President,  for  this 
country  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
United  Nations  and  to  call  again  upon 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to  end  their 
state  of  belligerency.  It  is  time  to  call 
upon  them  to  meet  face  to  face,  to  meet 
as  honest  men.  as  decent  human  beings, 
and  try  to  make  at  least  the  iieginnings 
of  a  begmning  on  reducing  the  deep- 
seated  bitterness  between  themselves,  in 
their  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
world.  If  they  do  so  meet,  if  they  do 
make  a  beginning,  then  whatever  we  or 
any  other  nation  can  reasonably  do  to 
bring  stability  between  them  should  be 
done.  It  is  time,  in  short,  to  see  who 
seeks  peace  and  who  is  afraid  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  Y.&n. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  these  sugges- 
tions, I  do  not  prejudge  any  nation,  any 
leader  any  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  suggest  only  that,  regardless  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  it  is  time  for 
Middle  Eastern  nationalism  to  come  of 
age,  to  recognize  its  responsibilities,  not 
only  to  itself,  but  to  all  mankind. 

By  the  same  token.  It  is  time  for  the 
policies  of  this  country  to  come  of  age. 
It  is  time  for  these  pohcies  to  cease  play- 
ing the  role  of  indulgent  father  to  errant 
son.  It  is  time  to  direct  these  policies 
strictly  in  support  of  those  nations  which 
work  sincerely  for  peace,  which  make  an 
unremitting  effort  to  put  the  energies  of 
nationalism  into  the  building  of  peace- 
ful, progressive,  and  responsible  states. 
When  these  pohcies  are  so  directed, 
perhaps  then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be 
in  a  position  to  come  to  grips  with  Soviet 


penetration,  as  It  may  exacerbate  the 
danger  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Per- 
haps then,  we  shall  cease  to  waste  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
all  Americans  in  seeking  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  particular  Americans,  in 
seeking  to  catch  up  with  and  to  extir- 
pate the  elusive  spector  of  communism 
as  it  flits  from  country  to  country,  from 
the  Maghreb  to  the  Hindu  Kush. 

For,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  confront  Soviet  words  of 
peace  with  acts  of  peace.  We  shall  be 
prepared,  as  we  ought  to  t>e  prepared,  to 
offer  in  the  United  Nations  a  proposal 
to  establish  an  enforcible  international 
control  over  the  arms  traffic  in  the 
Middle  East. 

And  we  shall  be  prepared  to  Join  with 
any  nation  with  a  stake  in  peace  to 
assist  the  constructive  forces  of  nation- 
ism  in  the  Middle  East  dealing  with  the 
ancient  tyranny  of  starvation,  disease, 
ignorance,  and  inhumanity.  The  world 
will  be  able  to  see,  then,  and  only  then, 
Mr.  President,  who  talks  peace  and  who 
means  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  on  the  speech  he 
has  made  today  and  on  the  series  of 
speeches  which  he  has  made  on  foreign 
policy.  They  will  stand  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  and  fine  statesmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

So  often,  in  public  discussion  of  for- 
eign policy,  we  hear  the  question  asked, 
"Well,  what  program  do  you  propose  to 
rectify  what  you  consider  to  be  mis- 
taken policies  which  are  presently  being 
followed?" 

The  Senator  from  Montana  in  this 
notable  speech  is  outlining  an  approach 
to  foreign  policy  which,  in  my  judgment, 
will  greatly  improve  the  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  affairs,  if  we 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  proposals  he  has 
suggested. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  the  comments  he  is  reported  by  the 
newspapers  to  have  made  today  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  Secretary 
Dulles  concernmg  the  so-called  apphca- 
tion  of  the  Eisenliower  doctrine  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  wish  to  associate  mj'self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  I  refer  the  Secretary  of  State  to  his 
own  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  discussion  in 
that  committee,  as  well  as  to  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  was  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

The  discussion  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  clearly  placed  up>on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  limita- 
tions which  were  much  more  r3strictive 
than  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  is  cor- 
rectly reported  in  the  press,  seemed  to 
imply. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
being  the  first  to  raise  this  question  be- 
fore American  public  opinion. 

I  intend  to  discuss  it  at  some  length 
either  later  this  week  or  in   the  early 
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part  of  next  week,  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
overstepping  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovemment  if  he  should  implement 
what  he  told  the  press  he  thought  to 
be  within  the  authorized  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Elsenhower  doctrine. 

I  think  the  position  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  taken  is  legally  sound,  and 
in  my  judgment  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  the  restric- 
tions it  imposed  on  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
should  like  to  invite  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  before  I  made  my  si>oech  on 
the  Middle  East  I  tried  to  set  the  record 
straight  relative  to  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his 
press  conference  on  May  20. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the    In  point  is  that  no  one  has  ever  heard 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  today  until  Monday  next,  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE    CIVIL 
NAUTICS  ACT  OF  1938 


AERO- 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BEr^NETT',  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Butler  I.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LoNci,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1.  and  the  Sena- 
■^tor  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireJ,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3887)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
the  ratemaking  elements  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  air  carriers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond  (for  him.self 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiya 
Commerce. 


effect  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the  domestic 
trunk  airline  system  Ineligible  for  sub- 
sidy, either  for  domestic  service  or  for 
service  to  points  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
essentially  integral  parts  of  the  system. 
It  would  also  remove  eligibility  of  a  car- 
rier for  any  route  it  may  hereafter  be 
awarded  which  precisely  parallels,  non- 
stop, a  route  over  50  miles  in  len^rth 
which  is  operated  by  another  carrier  in- 
eligible for  subsidy  on  that  route.  The 
eligibilities  of  local  service  carriers  and 
other  carriers  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  never  intended 
by  the  Congress  or  the  air  carriers  that 
subsidies  to  trunkline  carriers  should  be 
permanent.  The  sub.^idy  was  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  a.ssisting  the  carriers 
during  the  period  of  their  infancy.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1939-57,  total  subsidies 
to  air  carriers  was  $779,357,000,  of 
which  approximately  $190  million  went 
to  trunkline  carriers.  Now  the  time  has 
come  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
trunkline  carriers  have  come  of  age.  On 
July  1.  1957.  the  last  trunkline  carrier 
came  ofl  subsidy.  This  bill  will  put  the 
American  public  on  notice  that  the  do- 
mestic trunk  carriers  are  now  competing 
on  their  own,  without  benefit  of  the  un- 
earned subsidies  from  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  however,  are  not 
economic  alone.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would  lead  to  decisions  more  in  harmony 
with  the  public  interest,  and  to  route 
assignment  cases  which  are  decided  more 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  less  on  the 
basis  of  pressure. 

Although  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
provides  that  certificates  for  new  routes 
are  to  be  granted  by  the  Board  on  the 
basis  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, there  is  doubt  that  the  law  is  always 
administered  in  tliis  way.  The  doubt, 
moreover,  is  often  greater  in  the  more 
important  cases,  for  the  rewards  which 
are  at  stake  in  those  cases  are  so  much 
greater.  In  some  respects  the  rewards 
are  even  greater  than  those  represented 
by  TV  channels,  and  the  recent  hearings 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Oversight  have  shown  the  intense 
behind-the-scenes  pressures  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  attempts  to  in- 
fluence decisions. 

The  potentially  greater  value  of  an 
airline  route,  compared  to  a  TV  channel, 
lies  in  the  subsidy  available  to  the  former. 
Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  once  a 
carrier  is  certificated  for  carriage  of 
mail,  the  Board  fixes  its  rate  of  pay  for 
carrying  the  mail  at  a  sufliciently  high 
level  to  give  the  carrier  what  it  needs  to 
enable  it  to  serve  the  needs  of  commerce, 
the  postal  service,  and  the  national  de- 
fense. The  Board  has  generally  held 
this  to  mean  enough  money  to  make  up 
any  losses,  and.  in  addition,  to  pay  the 
carrier  a  profit — usually  calculated  as  a 
return  on  Investment  of  about  8  percent. 

Thus,  once  a  carrier  gets  a  route,  it 
Is  pretty  well  a.ssured  of  a  profit  on  it — 
or  at  least  of  breaking  even.  This  is 
after  all  operating  expenses,  including, 
of  course,  .salaries  of  top  officers.  The 
most  dramatic  single  piece  of  evidence 


of  a  certificated  airline  becoming  bank- 
rupt. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  It  is  to  the  Interest 
of  the  airline  managements  merely  to  be 
In  the  business,  which  is  almost  riskless 
so  far  as  their  own  personal  security  is 
concerned.  Once  in  the  business,  It  Is  to 
the  airline  managements"  Interest  to 
build  up  the  size  of  their  route  structure; 
because  by  so  doing  they  acquire  a 
greater  number  of  local  pressure  groups 
throughout  the  country  who  will,  often 
uncritically,  support  the  company's 
aspirations.  The  more  there  are  of  such 
local  interests,  the  more  difficult  It  be- 
comes for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  develop  a  route  structure  which  is 
sound  and  Is  best  designed  to  serve  the 
national  interest.  It  Is  also  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  airline  managements  to  have 
a  large,  rather  than  a  small,  company, 
first,  because  subsidy  claims  In  bad  times 
will  be  larger.  Secondly,  insofar  as  they 
include  a  claim  for  operating  profit,  that 
profit  will  presumably  be  a  larger  dol- 
lar figure  than  in  the  case  of  a  smaller 
company,  since  the  percentage  will  be 
computed  on  a  larger  dollar  base. 

If  subsidy  Is  available  to  a  carrier 
(certificated  for  the  carriage  of  mail) 
over  any  route  obtained  by  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  assignment,  there  is  no 
business  risk  faced  by  a  carrier  in  Its 
route  applications.  Although  there  is 
no  absolute  guaranty  that  the  Board 
would  grant  subsidy.  It  Is  almo.st  certain 
that  It  would — particularly  If  the  alter- 
native were  bankruptcy  or  wholesale 
suspension  of  service  to  many  small 
points. 

Under  the  proposed  legLslatlon.  tlic 
carriers  would  merely  have  to  shoulder 
the  normal  business  responsibility  of 
takinrr  calculated  risks  in  their  route  ap- 
plications. They  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  hard  factual  analysis  of  whether 
they  could  operate  the  route  profitably. 
Obviously  If  they  were  sure  they  could 
not,  there  would  be  no  application  for 
the  route,  and  no  pressiires  on  the 
Bjard  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  commence  hearings  on  this  bill  at 
the  earliest  time  possible. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  would  make  our 
domestic  trunk  airlines  ineligible  for 
any  further  subsidies  for  their  domestic 
routes. 

The  domestic  trunk  lines  have  re- 
ceived almost  $200  million  in  subsidy 
for  domestic  operations  since  the  pas- 
s.ige  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  in 
1938.  Tlie  subsidies  may  well  have  been 
necessary  at  the  time  the  act  was 
Ijassed.  But  that  is  no  longer  true. 
They  were  intended  to  help  the  airlines 
get  started,  but  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  underwrite  them  indefinitely. 

In  line  with  this,  the  Piesident  in  his 
budget  mes.sage  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
stated  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  all  air- 
line subsidies.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  step  toward  accomplishing 
that  objective. 

Because  of  subsldie,?  still  neces.«;ary  in 
the   international   field,   and   for   local 
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service  and  helicopter  operations.  It  la 
not  yet  feasible  to  eliminate  all  airline 
subsidies.  Consequently,  we  must  take 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  this  legislation 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sub- 
sidles  In  an  area  where  none  are  needed. 
Tlie  domestic  operations  of  all  12  do- 
mestic trunk  lines  have  been  free  of 
.subsidy  since  last  June.  Nine  of  these 
carriers  have  been  off  subsidy  for  the 
last  6  years  or  longer.  Tlie  year  by  year 
increase  in  the  total  amoimt  of  subsidy 
for  local  service  and  helicopter  opera- 
tions, which  unlike  the  trunkline  opera- 
tions, would  not  exist  except  for  those 
subsidies,  provides  all  the  more  rea.son 
for  making  sure  that  subsidies  cannot 
be  paid  where  they  are  not  necessary. 

Subsidies  can  be  justified  only  when 
nece.ssary  goods  or  services  would  not 
exist  at  all  without  the  subsidy,  or.  al- 
though such  goods  or  services  would  be 
available  without  .subsidy,  we  feel  that 
much  greater  amounts  of  them  are  de- 
sirable and  we  are.  therefore,  willing 
to  subsidize  additional  pi'oduction. 

Neither  of  tlie.se  conditions  exist  In 
domestic  trunk  air  transportation  today. 
There  are  three  or  more  carrieis  com- 
peting directly  on  most  major  routes. 
Most  of  these  carriers  have  had  no  .sub- 
sidy for  years.  It  is.  therefore,  clear 
that  we  do  not  have  to  provide  subsidy 
in  order  to  provide  competition. 

Nor  is  subsidy  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  providing  a  greater  amount  of  com- 
petition than  we  already  have.  Tlie 
beneflLs  to  the  public  tiat  flow  from 
putting  a  fourth  or  fifth  carrier  on  a 
route  aie  conjectural  at  best,  and  cer- 
tainly not  great  enough  to  Justify  sub- 
sidizmg  that  additional  carrier. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ha.s.  in 
fact,  been  Indicating  for  .oiany  years  its 
disapproval  of  new  route  grants  which 
would  lead  to  sub.sidy.  One  of  the  major 
route  grants  to  a  .small  carrier  In  the 
past  2  years  wa.^  piemifed  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  belief  tliat  this  route 
would  free  the  carrier  from  subsidy. 
Shortly  after  the  route  was  granted  the 
Board  indicated  it.5  intent  to  terminate 
the  sub.'iidy  to  that  carrier,  and  did  in 
fact  .so  terminate  It. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  subsidy  cannot  be 
paid  hereafter  for  domt-stic  trunk  air 
tran.sportation.  The  only  way  to  do  this 
is  by  legislation,  becaus*?  we  all  know 
perfectly  well  that  any  applicant  for  a 
route  can  always  make  oat  .some  sort  of 
ca.se.  and  the  complexity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  growing  complexity  of 
aviation,  are  such  that  even  a  well 
staffed  Federal  agency  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  analyze  all  these  cases  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  so  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  decisions  will  sub- 
sequently prove  to  hav<?  been  sound. 
Thus,  with  the  best  will  In  the  world, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  grant 
routes  expecting  no  subsidy  to  result, 
yet  large  subsidies  could  follow.  This 
Is  apparent  from  the  sizable  subsidy  ap- 
plication filed  last  year  by  one  trunk 
carrier,  and  the  subsidy  requests  In  the 
all  cargo  industry  which  :ire  being  made 
in  spite  of  frequent  disavowals  In  past 
years  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  carriers  to  claim  subsidy. 
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I  think  that  if  we  do  not  take  this 
step  now  we  are  risking  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  subsidy  payments  in  the 
future,  and  I  repeat  that  if  those  pay- 
ments actually  develop  they  will  be  to 
underwrite  dupllcatory  and  fundamen- 
tally uneconomic  and  unnecessary  serv- 
ices. 

All  my  colleagues  are  conversant  with 
the  plight  of  the  railroads  today.  Their 
grave  problems  are  In  part  the  long-term 
legacy  of  laying  hundreds  of  miles  of 
track  in  the  19th  century,  not  to  serve 
the  public,  but  to  sell  stock.  In  the 
airline  field,  granting  routes  which  turn 
out  not  to  be  needed  by  the  public,  and 
then  subsidizing  them,  throws  on  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  the  same  losses  and 
penalties  for  bad  business  judgment  as 
have  been  suffered  many  times  in  the 
past  by  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads. 

This  in  turn  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
many  of  us  have  fought  hard  in  recent 
years  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
private  business,  and  obviously  this  leg- 
islation would  conform  generally  to  that 
approach.  It  would  also  reflect  the 
reservations  which  some  of  us  have  as 
to  the  ability  of  administrative  agencies, 
in  the  long  run.  to  provide  as  sound  and 
logical  a  development  for  an  industry. 
and  for  the  public  which  it  sei-ves,  as 
would  be  provided  by  the  Industry  oper- 
ating essentially  on  Its  own  and  under 
a  minimum  of  regulation.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  regulation  is  undesirable. 
In  some  instances  it  is  necessary.  But 
there  are  certain  weaknesses  inherent  in 
the  administrative  process  which  have 
caused  some  to  feel  that  where  regula- 
tion can  be  minimized  the  public  in- 
terest will  eventually  be  better  served. 
The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring  would 
remove  from  the  regulatory  sphere  a 
complex  and  time-consuming  matter 
which  has  been  subject  to  much  mis- 
understanding, misinterpretation,  abuse, 
and  criticism,  and  which  is  no  longer  a 
necessary  part  of  the  law. 

In  so  doing,  this  legislation  actually 
just  reduces  to  concrete  terms  a  clause 
which  has  been  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  since  it  was  passed  In  1938.  Section 
406  (b>  of  the  act  states  that  the  Board 
is  to  pay  subsidy  to  carriers  if  they  need 
It  and  if  they  have  "honest,  economical, 
and  efficient  management."  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  Congress  Intended  In  1938 
to  premise  subsidy  eligibility  on  highly 
efficient  management  performance.  The 
Government,  of  course,  has  a  right  to 
expect  no  less  than  that  for  its  money. 
But  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  determine  from  the 
outside  whether  a  company  is  or  is  not 
efficient,  and  It  is  asking  almost  the  im- 
possible to  expect  the  agency  so  to  char- 
acterize a  company  publicly.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
not  once  In  the  20  years  since  the  act 
was  passed  categorically  labeled  a  car- 
rier as  inefficient.  Now  that  the  domes- 
tic industry  has  attained  enough  ma- 
turity and  stability  so  that  It  is  fair  to 
test  its  efficiency  by  the  normal  business 
standard  of  profit  and  loss,  I  think  it 
behooves  us  to  discard  the  earlier  gen- 
eralized test  with  its  inherent  suscepti- 
bility to  abuse. 


I  think  this  legislation  would  be  good 
for  the  airlines  themselves.  The  com- 
pany that  stands  on  its  own  two  feet  will 
be  a  stronger  company.  Over  a  period 
of  time  subsidy  can  have  a  deadening 
effect  on  an  industry.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a  man- 
agement which  knows  that  it  can  be 
bailed  out  of  its  mistakes  by  subsidy, 
and  one  which  knows  that  it  is  subject 
to  the  normal  business  risks.  Subsidy 
was  Intended  to  help  the  airlines  get 
started,  and  its  termination  now  would 
be  intended  to  help  them  be  the  best 
operators,  during  the  maturity  of  their 
business  existence,  that  they  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

I  believe  all  12  of  the  domestic  trunk- 
lines  have  at  one  time  or  another  reit- 
erated their  desire  to  operate  without 
subsidy.  They  are  all  mature  com- 
panies now,  and  they  are  all  sizable  ones 
as  judged  both  by  their  routes  and  their 
annual  revenues.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  match  their  actions  to  their  words. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  plea.sed  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  join  me  as  a  co- 
author of  the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  Senator.  I  wi?h  to  support  him 
in  his  reque-st  that  the  bill  be  given  a 
hearing  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


RACIAL  SEPARATION  CUSTOMS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  AND  ANTI-AMERICAN 
FEELINGS  GVERSEAS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  speaking 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  18  before 
a  convention  of  the  leftwing  organiza- 
tion known  as  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  has  made  a  statement  in  regard 
to  which  I  feel  impelled  to  comment. 

Former  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  of 
New  York  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Star  as  having  declared  that  "we  are 
losing  the  battle  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  in  Little  Rock,  Charles- 
ton, and  Richmond." 

This  is  the  same  old  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  racial  separation  customs  in 
the  South  have  inspired  anti-American 
feelings  overseas. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  anti-American  sentiment  in 
many  foreign  countries,  but  the  cause  of 
this  has  not  been  the  southern  policy  of 
separate  racial  development,  the  time- 
tested  policy  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
good  race  relations. 

Rather,  the  cause  of  this  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling  has  been  the  Intensive  drive 
by  certain  parties,  pursuing  their  own 
highly  questionable  aims,  to  break  down 
the  tested  southern  pattern,  by  forcibly 
mixing  the  races  in  the  public  schools 
and  elsewhere,  and  thus  inevitably 
creating  racial  tension  and  sometimes 
racial  violence. 

Furthermore,  these  politicians  have 
not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  America's 
foreign  relations  to  their  own  political 
ends.  They  pretend  that  their  primary 
concern  is  with  our  foreign  relations, 
when  actually  they  are  mainly  inter- 
ested in  bringing  about  racial  integra- 
tion.   They  are  not  even  attempting  to 
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take  a  constructive  approach  toward 
race  relations  as  a  means  of  improving 
our  foreign  relations.  They  are  using 
our  foreign  relations  as  a  weapon  to  bring 
about  racial  integration  in  this  country. 
As  the  late  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass  re- 
cently pointed  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly: 

We  have  permitted  the  subject  of  race 
relations  In  the  United  States  to  be  used  not 
as  it  should  be  used,  as  a  weapon  for  Amer- 
ica, but  as  a  weapon  for  the  narrow  designs 
of  the  new  aggressive  Negro  leadership  in 
the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  so  used 
without  damage  to  this  country,  and  that 
damage  Is  beyond  computation.  Inste-ad  of 
winning  for  America  the  plaudits  and  trust 
of  the  colored  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  In 
recognition  of  what  we  have  done  for  our 
colored  people,  our  pro-Negro  propagandists 
have  seen  to  It  that  the  United  States  ap- 
pears as  an  International  Simon  Legree — or 
rather  a  Dr  Jeliyll  and  Mr  Hyde  with  the 
South   tn   the  vUlalnuus  role. 

In  effect,  these  Intecratlon  zralotH  are 
blackmallin«  the  United  States,  They 
warn  that  our  forei«n  relatlona  will  suf- 
fer If  there  l<»  any  resistance  to  their 
proKram  of  forced  InteKrailon.  Then 
they  make  quite  certain  that  ihU  will 
be  the  result,  by  KlvlnK  the  unaiettl  po»»l- 
ble  and  most  hlKhly  distorted  news  cov- 
erage to  any  Incidents  that  ml^ht  occur. 
and  by  directing  a  constant  barrage  of 
antisouthern  propaganda  to  overseas 
countries. 

Instead  of  playing  up  the  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Negro  race  in  the  United 
States — far  greater  than  those  enjoyed 
by  Negroes  in  any  African  country — the 
antisouthern  propagandists  have  ground 
out  horror  stories  to  fan  the  flames  of 
the  integration  crusade. 

While  this  crude  attempt  to  use  the 
threat  of  bad  foreign  relations  as  a  club 
to  force  the  South  to  integrate  has  failed 
in  its  primary  purpose,  it  has  caused 
grave  damage  to  United  States  relations 
with  certain  foreign  countries. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
racial  issues  stirred  up  for  domestic  po- 
litical purposes  are  being  turned  against 
American  interests  abroad.  The  anti- 
southern  propaganda,  which  has  been 
Circulated  abroad  by  South-hating 
American  politicians,  has  turned  out  to 
be  anti-American  propaganda  as  well. 
Reporting  on  this  situation,  an  American 
correspondent  in  France  recently  com- 
mented as  follows: 

At  the  moment  when  violent  trouble  broke 

out  at  Little  Rock,  the  propaganda  circulated 
by  services  under  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration but  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers, was  bitterly  and  aggressively  partial. 
Such  con.sideratlons  as  American  national 
interests  and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  In  Western  Europe  were  ruthlessly 
swept  aside  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  purity  and  righteousness  of 
the  administration.  This  policy  did  lasting 
harm  to  America  as  a  whole. 

Here,  the  detestable  antl-Amerlcan  pglta- 
tlon  disseminated  from  America  Itself  has 
continued   to   poison   public  opinion. 

There  is  much  talk  today  among  Ameri- 
cans themselves  about  the  wave  of  hatred 
against  them  being  propagated  notably  In 
Prance.  How  many  stop  to  reflect  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  original  Little  Rock 
propagandisU? 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  that 
I  was  in  Europe  myself  at  the  time  of  the 


Little  Rock  Incident,  and  I  was  very  much 
disturbed  at  the  slant  which  was  taken 
by  the  American  newspapers  on  sale 
there,  in  their  headlines  and  news  stories 
as  well  as  in  their  editorials.  I  was  also 
very  much  upset  at  the  tack  which  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  took 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Now  that  we  have  placed  the  blame 
for  the  deterioration  of  Americas  foreign 
relations  where  it  belongs,  on  the  inte- 
gration propagandists:  now  that  we  have 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  Senator  Lt^hman's 
main  underlying  implication  that  it  is 
the  Souths  policy  of  racial  separation 
which  is  responsible  for  anti-American 
feelings  abroad,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  more  specific  implication  in 
the  former  Senator's  remarks. 

He  speaks  of  this  battle  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  as  being  lost  in  Little 
Rock.  Charleston,  and  Richmond  Ad- 
mittedly, Charleston  and  Richmond  are 
two  of  the  mo.st  notable  cities  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  two  of  the  most  slgnincant 
cities  In  all  the  annals  of  American  hl.i- 
tcry.  But  I  should  like  to  know  Ju-tt 
v.hat  it  Is  that  has  occurr-'d  in  Charles- 
ton, or  in  Richmond.  In  recent  years, 
that  the  distlngul.*^hed  former  Senator 
thinks  has  caused  the  attention  of  the 
colored  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  be 
riveted  on  those  two  citie.s?  By  cla.ssify- 
ing  them  together  with  Little  Rock,  is 
he  implying  that  Charleston  and  Rich- 
mond arc  focal  centers  of  interracial 
violence? 

True,  there  was  interracial  violence 
at  Little  Rock,  though  the  major  violence 
that  occurred  there  was  committed  by 
United  States  Army  soldiers  against 
white  southerners  and  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  against  a  sovereign 
State  and  against  the  Constitution. 

But  what  interracial  violence  has  oc- 
curred in  Charleston?  If  there  has 
been  any,  during  thi"!  cen*ury  at  least, 
I  should  like  to  hear  of  it.  And  when 
has  there  been  any  interracial  violence 
in  Richmond?  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 
It  must  exist  only  iii  the  imagination  of 
the  distinguished  former  Senator.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  having  nightmares 
about  the  wave  of  racial  violence  which 
is  occurring  in  his  own  backyard  and 
has,  in  his  dreams,  wishfully  transported 
the  locale  of  these  disorders  southward. 
Certainly  the  depicting  of  the  South, 
instead  of  the  Noith.  as  the  home  of 
racial  violence,  bears  no  relation  to  re- 
ality, A  distinfJiui.shed  Richmond  editor 
has  recently  speculated,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly, that  'there  are  more  incidents 
of  interracial  violence  on  any  Saturday 
night  in  Brooklyn  than  the  whole  of  Vir- 
ginia would  experience  in  a  year." 

Yes,  indeed.  Mr.  President,  if  former 
Senator  Lehman  is  truly  concerned  over 
the  effect  that  race  tension  and  race  vio- 
lence in  this  countiy  may  have  on  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  he  would 
do  well  to  stop  searching  for  interracial 
disorders  in  peaceful  southern  cities. 
such  as  Richmond  and  Charleston,  and 
turn  his  attention  instead  to  the  vio- 
lence-ridden cities  of  his  own  State, 
which  has  one  of  the  worst  records  in 
race  relations  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
We  all  remember  the  horrible  race  riot 
of  2  years  ago  that  broke  out  on  a  lake 


steamer  out  of  Buffalo.  And  we  have 
before  us  now  the  sordid  spectacle  that 
Is  going  on  in  former  Senator  Lehman's 
own  New  York  City,  especially  in  Brook- 
lyn: The  bloody  interracial  warfare  en- 
gaged in  by  roving  gangs  of  delinquents 
of  different  races;  the  interracial  stab- 
bings  that  occur  almost  daily;  the  inter- 
racial rapes;  the  total  breakdown  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  integrated  school  system; 
the  assigning  of  policemen  to  patrol  tiie 
schools  to  protect  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers; and  the  necessity  of  netting  up  spe- 
cial schools  to  handle  the  more  outrage- 
ous and  more  consistent  perpetrators  of 
interracial  violence. 

No.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  in  the 
peaceful  and  racially  separate  schools  of 
Richmond  and  Charleston  that  students 
stab  one  another  in  tlie  corridors,  that 
teachers  are  as.saulted  by  students,  that 
13-year-old  girls  are  raped  under  the 
basement  stairs  by  pupils.  It  Is  In  the 
Integrated  school  system  of  New  York 
City  that  these  things  occur. 

Mr  President.  I  knfiw  that  former 
Senator  Lehman  was  sinrerc-  when  he 
made  hl;»  remarks  about  lhe«*e  s<juthprn 
cities,  I  know  tliat  he  la  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  effect*  of  events  in  these 
citie.s  on  our  forei'n  relations  I  know, 
in  short,  that  hi.s  crocodile  tears  are  real. 
I  am  sure,  then,  that  it  will  bring  a  flu.sh 
of  shame  to  his  cheeks  and  a  pant:  of  re- 
gret to  his  heart  when  he  stops  to  real- 
ize that,  instead  of  criticizing  the  South 
for  political  purposes,  he  could  have  ad- 
dressed his  great  talents  to  the  fecrrful 
situation  which  exists  in  the  crime-nd- 
den  integrated  schools  of  New  York,  a 
situation  which  brings  glee  to  our 
enemies  and  diigust  to  our  fuends 
abroad. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT— ADDRESS 
BY  R  CARTER  PITTMAN 
Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  21.  1958.  the 
Demosthenian  Literary  Society  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  had  the  privilege, 
at  its  annual  banquet,  of  listening  to  an 
extremely  able  address  by  Mr.  R,  Carter 
Pittman.  of  Dalton.  Ga..  one  of  the  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyers  of  this 
countiy. 

Mr,  Pittmans  addre,«;s  dealt  with  a 
number  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
their  effect.  What  he  said  was  extremely 
pertinent  to  one  of  tiie  questions  pending 
before  this  body,  the  bill  S  2646.  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  May  15,  1958,  and  now  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Becau.se  of  Its  pertinency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  wish  to  read  the  text  of  Mr.  Pitt- 
man's  address;  accordingly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  full  text  of  this 
address  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Covrt  Must  Be  Purged 
The  place  of  the  Judiciary  In  government 
Is  a  subject  of  extraordinary  Interest  at  this 
time.     It  couiomiiOs  thoughtful  aud  imme- 
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dlnte  consideration   by  all   people  who  love 
freedom  and  want  to  keep  It. 

The  lrivmer«  of  the  Federal  CoiiBtltutloa 
drew  heavily  on  American.  English,  and 
world  hUtory  when  they  cume  to  frame  the 
judiciary  provlalona  of  the  CoiiStltutlon  In 
17J7.  Article  III  of  the  Federal  Consututlon 
vesta  all  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
Si.ites  In  courts  whose  Judges  must  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  fear  of  looa  of  tenure  or 
pay  ezceiJt  for  mUl>ehavlor,  In  the  hope  that 
such  Judges,  amenable  to  none  except  to  the 
people  by  Impeachment,  would  obey  their 
oaths  to  support  a  Constitution  which  as- 
sures their  tenure  and  pay.  and  thus  pre- 
serve for  aH  time  that  freedom  for  all  wlilch 
la  protected  by  the  document  that  protects 
their  tenure  and  pumes. 

In  one  of  his  orations  Cicero  said: 
"To  be  Ignorant  of  what  happened  before 
you  were  bom  Is  to  t>e  ever  a  child." 

Samuel  Gardner,  hlstrjrlan  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  put  It  this  way: 

"A  nation  which  easily  casts  Itnelf  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past  lones  steadi- 
ness of  purp<ise,  and  ultimnteljr  weaned  bjr 
excitement,  falls  UUo  the  tkrm»  ut  despot- 
Urn  " 

In    his   Spirit   of   Laws   M'irit^sf|uleu   said: 
"The  deterioration  of  a  Koverriment  begins 
with   the  decay  of   Uit  pnturiplce  on  whicb 
It  was  founded." 

A  patrUHlc.  learned  upright  and  Ood- 
fearlng  JudlcUirjr,  emnnclpated  fnnn  control, 
except  by  the  people.  Is  the  pride  of  creation 
and  the  finest  flower  of  hiiiU)ry.  A  Judiciary 
composed  of  servile.  Incompetent,  and  god- 
less Judg<!s  has  always  been  the  foul  and 
effect ive  tool  of  tyrants  The  hletory  boolts 
describe  no  characters  of  naore  Infamy  than 
the  Jeffries  and  the  Scroof^, 

After  Jam»8  I.  founded  of  the  dynasty  of 
tnf;imous  English  tyrants  known  as  the 
Btuart  Klngji.  came  to  the  throne  in  1603. 
he  made  this  slffntficant  st.'^tement: 

"While  I  have  the  power  of  malting  Judges 
and  blfchopa,  I  will  make  that  to  be  law  and 
go.spel    which    t>est    plea&os    me." 

The  robes  of  the  Judiciary  have.  In  all 
Bgea,  lent  an  aura  of  respectability  to  the 
endeavors  of  designing  men  to  asfume  and 
to  exercise  arbitrary  power  over  the  Uvea, 
liberties  and  properties  of  people.  Aa  Lord 
Camden  snld   In  the  case  of  HindJion  v    Kct- 

sry  In  1780:  "The  discretion  cI  a  Judge  U 
the  law  of  tyrant*." 

In  1942.  Hitler  nald  : 

"Judges  who  do  not  recomize  the  needs 
of  the  hour  will  be  removed  from  ofTice  " 

So  they  were— and  replaced  by  corrupt 
and  servile  tools   of   his   tyranny. 

In   1948.  Vl8hln."iky  said: 

"Law  Is  an  Instrument  of  politics  •  •  •. 
Tliere  are  llbrarle*  full  of  books  trying  to 
prove  the  contrary,  but  It  Is  known  to  be  a 
lefrnl   fiction  " 

Indeed  the  contrary  Is  a  "legal  fiction"  In 
Russia, 

In  an  address  by  F  BIythe  Stnson,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Mlchlpan  Law  School,  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Bar  A.ssoclatlon,  published 
In  the  February  1958  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  he  em- 
phasized that  In  Russia  courts  and  Judpes 
are  mere  agencies  of  administration  He 
quoted  from  a  leading  textbork  on  the  Soviet 
Judiciary:  "Tlie  Jud^e  of  the  Soviet 
courts  •  •  •  carry  out  unswervlncly  the 
policy  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  statutes  of  the  Soviet  state." 

Dean  Stason  continued  : 

"Legal  training  Is  nut  nece.«wary  to  attain 
a  position  on  the  bench  In  the  U  8.  S.  R. 
Indeed,  the  level  of  even  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Judge  Is  rather  low.  As 
late  as  1947.  a  report  from  a  convention  of 
Soviet  JurlsU  stated  that  only  14  6  percent 
of  the  Judgee  have  legal  education  on  the 
xinlverslty  level,  and  only  21  8  percent  have 
received  legal  training  In  secondary  schools. 
Thus,  It  would  appear  that  about  64  percent 


of  Soviet  Judges  •  •  •  lack  any  legal  train- 
ing whataoever."  . 

Tlie  dean  stated  further: 

"The  ministers  of  Justice  and  the  heads  of 
the  regional  bureatu  of  Justice  are  •  •  • 
authorized  to  Imtwse  disciplinary  penalties 
upon  Judges  for  violation  of  'labor  dlfclpline.' 
or  to  recommend  the  dlemlssal  of  Judges  to 
the  local  Soviets.  Under  such  c<inditions  the 
Judge  becomes  more  or  less  a  pawn  In  the 
hands  of  a  jKjIitlcal  administration.  The  de- 
sire for  a  bench  made  up  of  perscjns  of  In- 
dependence and  ability  seems  not  to  have 
I)euetrated  tlie  6tcpi>e8  uf  the  Union  ol  Soviet 
Socialist  Itepubllcs." 

Communism  may  be  safely  and  easily  In- 
stituted where  a  congenial  Judicial  climate 
exists.  C<jmmunl£m  cannot  be  Instituted  nor 
can  It  live  In  any  country  where  all  laws 
are  made  with  tl.e  consent  of  the  people,  by 
representatives  who  may  be  defeated  at  the 
next  election,  and  where  learned,  g^Klly.  and 
honorable  Judsjes.  Independent  of  all  except 
the   people.   Interpret   the   law. 

The  people  consent  to  laws  In  two  ways 
only  Either  laws  grow  out  of  the  Imme- 
morlal  cu'  u>m»  of  the  peoj)le  or  they  are 
made  by  the  peofOe  thenuielves  through  rep- 
re«>entatlvi-«  elerfd  to  assemblies  for  that 
purp<jee.  Jdrnes  I  and  every  other  despotic 
EnRliab  king,  as  well  as  Hitler,  Mussfjlinl. 
Bt..lln — and  Rf-x/sevelt  and  Elaenhower,  too- 
learned  from  hUtory  that  government  ac- 
cording to  the  Will  of  rulers  cannot  be 
Instituted  or  mMntalned  where  judt^es  are 
selected  by  reason  of  their  virtue  and  learn- 
ing In  law,  in  the  science  of  government.  In 
hlstrjry,  and  In  the  fundamental  principles 
of  freedom  and  where  they  are  emancipated 
from  all  controls  except  control  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

TTie  Indexes  to  le-jal  perlodlrnls  In  America 
have  carried  my  name  frequently  during  the 
last  10  years  In  connection  with  articles 
bssed  on  original  research.  In  defense  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  and  Its  constitutional 
powers.  The  subject  has  engaged  my  In- 
terest deeply  because  the  Judiciary  is  the  key 
to  liberty  under  law  as  It  Is  the  key  to 
despotism.  Hence  what  Is  here  said  Is  not 
said  llrhtly. 

The  condition  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  In 
America  Is  fast  approaching  that  which  ex- 
ists In  Rus.sla.  For  example,  who  can  explain 
With  reason  the  appointment  of  Earl  War- 
ren as  Chief  Justice?  President  Elsenhower 
Is  said  to  have  tried  and  failed.  What  was 
there  In  the  background,  legal  training,  or 
character  of  Warren  to  cause  President  Elsen- 
hower to  pa.eg  over  every  good  lawyer  and 
every  good  Judge  In  America  to  elev.Tte  him 
above  nil  of  them  to  the  highest  Judicial 
position  In  the  world? 

In  nil  literature  no  clearer  description  of 
Earl  Warren  may  be  found  than  that  snc^ken 
of  a  bureaucrat  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  182o  by  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke: 

"His  mind  Is  like  the  Susquehanna  flats — 
naturally  poor  and  made  less  fertile  by  cul- 
tivation. Never  has  ability  so  far  below  me- 
diocrity been  so  richly  rewarded  since 
Caligula's  hor.se  was  made  coijsuI  " 

The  legal  exoerlence  of  Earl  'Warren,  with 
that  of  two  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  does  not  add  up  to  enoucrh  to  make 
one  of  the  three  eligible  to  become  a  superior 
court  Judge  under  the  constitutions  of  many 
American  States. 

In  volume  1.  page  49.  of  his  history,  Tacitus 
seemed  to  describe  such  a  rviler  as  would  In- 
nocently name  such  a  man  to  such  a  post: 

"He  seemed  greater  than  a  private  citizen 
while  he  was  one,  and  by  the  consent  of  all 
would  have  been  considered  capable  of  gov- 
ernment. If  he  had  not  governed." 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  It  was 
brought  out  that  all  except  two  of  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  Judges  have  habitually 


and  consistently  held  against  actions  of  lower 
tribunals  calculated  to  preserve  our  internal 
security  as  a  nation  and  ottr  safety  as  a  peo- 
ple. Seven  of  the  nine  have  consistently 
and  habitually  voted  In  favor  of  Communlsta 
and  Communist  cauees.  Part  II  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Senate  bUl  2646  lists  numerous  cases 
In  which  the  issae  was  clear  cut  between  that 
which  was  American  and  anticommunlitic 
ana  that  which  was  un-American  and  com- 
munistic. It  carries  a  tabulation  of  the  votes 
of  the  present  Judges  in  10  cases.  To  those 
cases  10  additional  have  been  added,  making 
20  for  a  new  tabulation.  All  of  those  20  cases 
appear  In  bound  volumes  76  and  77  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  the  unbound 
adviince  fheets.  later  to  be  volume  78.  The 
oldest  of  the  20  cases  considered  Is  not  more 
than  2  years.  Here  is  the  rollcall  of  Judges 
In  the  20  recent  cases  Involving  Communlat* 
and  the  Internal  secunty  of  our  country. 
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Ve  describe  these  20  cases  briefly. 

(1»  In  the  Nclion  case  (decided  April  2, 
195G)  the  Court  held  that  the  American 
States,  which  created  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  whose  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, may  no  longer  exercise  the  right  of 
self-defense  against  communlrtlc  traitors 
eecklng  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  free 
State  governments.  The  Benedict  Arnolds. 
Alger  Hisses,  and  American  Quislings  are  now 
the  wards  of  Warren  and  his  Court. 

(2  I  In  the  Slochoicer  case  (decided  April  9, 
1956)  S'ates  and  municipalities  were  denied 
the  power  to  discharge  communistic  teach- 
ers who  refused  to  admit  or  deny  their  dis- 
loyalty. Those  who  shape  the  minds  of  our 
Children  may  net  be  discharged  for  silence 
In  a  mntter  or  charge  involving  simple  In- 
tec^rlty  and  as  to  which  any  honorable  man 
would   welcome  a  chance  to  speak. 

(3)  In  the  Communist  Party  case  (decided 
April  30,  195C)  the  Court  held  that  a  finding 
by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Eoard. 
afTirn.ed  by  the  Circuit  Ccurt  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  d  lumhia,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
was  a  "Communist-action  organization" 
witliin  the  meaning  of  tlie  Federal  law,  was 
a  finding  based  on  "tainted  evidence  "  where 
It  appeared  that  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses 
might  possibly  have  sworn  falsely,  even 
though  there  was  amj^le  evidence  Independ- 
ent of  such  witness  or  witnetses  to  demand 
the  conclusion.  With  becoming  modesty,  the 
Court  said: 

"Fastidious  regard  for  the  honor  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  requires  the  Court 
to  make  certain  that  the  doing  ol  Justice  |to 
Communists  I  be  mr.de  so  manifest  that  only 
Irrational  or  perverse  claims  of  its  disregard 
can  be  asserted." 

(4)  In  the  Cole  case  (decided  June  11, 
1956)  the  Court  denied  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  discharge  self-con- 
fessed Communist  employees  unless  they 
hold  "sensitive  positions'" — a  phrase  no  one 
can  define, 

(5»  In  the  Ben  Gold  case  (decided  Janu- 
ary 28.  1957)  the  Court  reversed  the  convic- 
tion of  a  Communist  perjurer  who  had 
falsely  denied  under  oath  that  he  was  a 
member  or  supporter  of  the  Communist 
Party,  because  the  FBI  had  made  inquiries 
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of  Bome  of  the  Individuals  who  were  Jurors 
In  that  case  as  to  their  qualifications  to  try 
an  entirely  different  and  unrelated  case  In- 
volving another  Communist. 

(8)  In  the  Wltkovlch  case  (decided  April 
29.  1957)  the  Court  denied  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  question  an  alien, 
ordered  to  be  deported,  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  had  attended  Communist  meetings  while 
awaiting  deportation. 

(7)  In  the  Konlgsberg  case  (decided  May 
6,  1957)  the  Court  held  that  a  State  may  not 
deny  a  license  to  an  applicant  to  practice  law 
who  refuses  to  deny  membership  In  the 
Ck)mmunlst  Party. 

(8)  In  the  Schware  case  (decided  May  6, 

1957)  the  Court  held  that  a  State  may  not 
raise  or  enforce  effective  barriers  to  deny  to 
Communists  admission  to  the  practice  of  law 
In  the  courts  of  the  States,  and  that  to  be  a 
Communist  Is  not  a  stigma. 

(9)  In  the  Antonla  Senter  case  (decided 
May  20,  1937)  the  Court  enlarged  Its  holding 
In  the  Wltlcovlch  case  and  rendered  Inef- 
fective the  laws  carefully  drafted  by  Congress 
to  protect  our  country  from  alien  subversives. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  no  authority  to  require  an  alien,  who 
slipped  Into  this  country  without  right  and 
Who  was  awaiting  deportation,  to  desist  from 
further  Communist  activities. 

(10)  In  the  Jencks  case  (decided  June  3. 
1957)  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  withhold  from  Communists, 
on  trial  for  their  treasonable  perfidy,  secret 
Information  gathered  by  Investigators  for  the 
Government,  so  that  American  patriots  are 
effectively  prevented  now  from  going  to  the 
aid  of  their  country  and  Informint;  against 
traitors,  for  fear  of  retaliation  by  Com- 
munist conspirators. 

(11)  In  the  Yates  case  (decided  June  17. 
1957)  commonly  known  as  the  14  Califor- 
nia Communists  case,  the  Court  held  that 
the  teaching  and  advocacy  of  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  even  with  evil  Intent  was  not  pun- 
ishable under  the  Smith  Act  If  It  was  di- 
vorced from  any  effort  to  Instigate  action  to 
that  end.  In  other  words.  Communist  trai- 
tors were  rendered  Immune  from  Federal 
prosecution  unless  such  traitors  are  caught 
in  the  act  such  as  lighting  a  fuse.  Under 
that  decision  Benedict  Arnold  would  have 
gone  free  durlna:  the  American  Revolution 
because  the  only  evidence  against  him  was 
Just  a  plan  divorced  from  any  effort,  found 
In  the  boot  of  Andr^.  a  British  captain  If 
Alger  Hiss  were  to  be  tried  again,  presumably 
the  stolen  secrets  in  pumpkins  would  not 
count.  Under  that  decision,  thrusting  a  dag- 
ger Into  the  back  of  one's  country  doesn't 
count  unless  It  goes  through  the  heart. 

(12)  In  the  Service  case  (decided  June  17. 
1957)  the  Court  denied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  absolute  discretion  given  to  him 
by  law  to  fire  any  employee  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  Sexual  queers  and 
Communist  traitors  may  now  work  like  mag- 
gots among  the  secrets  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment withoiit  fear  of  losing  their  Jobs.  In 
that  particular  case  the  FBI  had  a  recording 
of  a  secret  conversation  between  Service  and 
the  editor  of  a  communistic  magazine,  made 
In  the  latter's  hotel  room.  The  defendant 
may  yet  be  heard  from  that  recording  whis- 
pering about  certain  military  plans  of  which 
he  knew  and  which  were  "very  secret." 

(13)  In  the  Watklns  case  ( decided  June  17. 
1957)  the  Court  held  that  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  powerless  to  pursue  simple 
Inquiries  that  have  been  found  essential  to 
the  existence  of  every  free  government  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  tlie  Court  held 
that  a  witness  who  admitted  "I  frankly  co- 
operated with  the  Communist  Party"  should 
not  be  required  to  name  his  associates.  Six 
memliers  of  the  Court  confessed  their  Inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  between  that  which  Is 
American  and  that  which  Is  un-American 
and  ridiculed  the  Idea  that  communism  may 
be  un-American.     The  Court  violated  or  dis- 


regarded two  plain  and  unambiguous  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  In  Its  zeal  to  curb 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(14)  In  the  Sweezy  case  (decided  June  17, 
1957)  the  Court  denied  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  the  right  to  question  one  of  Ita 
university  professors  as  to  his  advocacy  of 
Marxism  or  his  belief  In  communism,  al- 
though the  Constitution  clearly  leaves  such 
matters  exclusively  to  the  States 

(15)  In  the  Raley.  Stern  and  Brown  case 
(decided  June  24.  1957)  the  Court  denied  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  the  right  and  power  to  re- 
quire one  of  Its  citizens  to  answer  questions 
about  Communist  activities,  asked  of  him  by 

the  Ohio  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities  Commission. 
as  authorized  by  the  valid  laws  of  Ohio  and 
as  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  con- 
cern or  Jurisdiction. 

(16)  In  the  Fliixer  case  (decided  June  24. 
1957)  the  Court  set  aside  the  contempt 
conviction  of  a  Coininuni.st  who  refused  to 
produce  records  of  his  Communist  activities, 
subpenaed  by  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate,  even 
though  the  Constltu'.lon  plainly  says  that 
each  House  of  Congress  shall  make  Its  own 
rules  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  fifth 
amendment,  by  Its  words  and  history,  has  no 
application  to  any  proceeding  except  In  a 
criminal    case    in    a    Judicial    proceeding. 

(17)  In  the  Sacher  case  (decided  June  24, 
1957)  the  Court  reversed  the  contempt  con- 
viction of  an  attorney  at  law  who  refused 
to  tell  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee whether  he  was.  or  ever  had  been,  a 
Communist.  There  again  the  C'.)urt  usurped 
rulemaking  power  from  the  Senate  and 
violated  the  Constitution. 

(18)  In  the  Rowoldt  case  (decided  Decem- 
ber 9.  1957)  the  Court  canceled  the  depor- 
tation order  of  an  alien  Communist  who 
entered  the  United  States  In  1914  and  who 
admitted  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  a  worker  In  Com- 
munist causes  such  as  a  salesman  of  Com- 
munist literature  during  many  of  those 
years.  The  Court  held  that  before  an  act 
of  Congress  designed  to  protect  this  country 
against  Communist  subversives  could  be  ap- 
plied against  such  an  alien.  It  must  be  made 
to  appear  affirmatively  that  activity  In  the 
Communist  Party  was  a  meanlmiful  associa- 
tion with  political  Implications  and  that  the 
alien  committed  himself  to  the  Communist 
Party  In  consciousness  that  he  was  Joining 
an  organization  •  •  •  which  operates  as  a 
distinct  and  active  political  organization. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  rule  as  that? 
Who  ever  heard  of  anyone  so  Ignorant  as 
not  to  know  the  answer  to  such  a  fool 
question,   without   any  proof  whatever? 

(19)  In  the  Heikkinen  case  (decided  Janu- 
ary 6,  1958)  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed 
and  reversed  the  conviction  of  an  alien  who 
was  conclusively  shown  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communl.st  Partv  from  1923  to 
1930,  1932,  1947.  and  1948.  "and  who  had 
gone  to  a  Communist  school  In  Russia  be- 
tween 1932  and  1935  to  learn  the  newest 
techniques  for  destroying  free  government 
In  America.  This  Comnivinlst  traitor  was 
convicted  in  a  Federal  District  Court  of  Wis- 
consin and  his  conviction  was  upheld  by  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  under  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1917  which  made  It 
unlawful  for  an  alien  to  willfully  fall  or 
refuse  to  leave  the  United  States  within 
6  months  on  order  of  deportation,  or  to 
willfully  fall  or  refuse  to  make  application 
for  travel  or  other  documents  necessary  for 
departure,  or  who  seeks  to  hamper  his  own 
deportation,  or  who  willfully  falls  or  refuses 
to  present  himself  for  deportation  at  a  time 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  The  reason  given 
by  the  Court  for  keeping  that  man  In  Amer- 
ica was  that  the  Government  did  not  show 
the  willingness  of  any  country  to  receive 
him.  Under  that  ruling  Communists  may 
not  be  deported  to  Russia  if  Russia  will  not 
receive    them.      Even    a    sociological    Judge 


should  know  that  Russia  will  never  accept 
one  of  Its  deported  agents  so  long  as  that 
agent  has  a  license  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  was  given  In 
the  Wltkovlch  case  and  the  Senter  case, 
to  roam  at  large  and  ply  his  treasonable 
trade  In  the  country  It  seeks  to  destroy 

(201  In  the  Harmon  and  Abramowltz  cases 
(decided  as  companion  caaes  on  March  3, 
1958)  the  Court  required  Wllber  Brucker. 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  cancel  what  la 
known  as  a  general  discharge  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  for  Harmon  and  Abramo- 
wltz and  give  to  them  an  unqualified  hon- 
orable discharge,  which  Is  the  kind  received 
by  every  honorable  aoldler  that  has  ever 
tendered  his  life  or  spilled  his  blood  at  the 
altar  of  American  freedom.  The  reason 
H.irmon  and  Abramowltz  were  given  quail- 
fled  discharges  was  because  of  Communist 
activities  on  their  part.  Those  traitorous 
soldiers  did  not  contest  the  ruling  that  their 
retention  In  the  Army  was  Inconsistent  with 
national  security.  What  they  contended 
and  what  the  Supreme  Court  held  was  that 
to  be  and  to  play  the  part  of  a  Communist 
traitor  in  the  United  Stales  Army  Is  Honor- 
able -  with  a  capital  "H  '" 

Eighteen  of  the  cases  listed  above  were 
cases  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  rulings  of  lower  Federal  courts  or  the 
highest  courts  of  sovereign  States.  Only  two 
were  cases  In  which  lower  courts  were  af- 
firmed and  In  each  of  those  cases  the  lower 
courts  would  certainly  have  held  otherwise. 
e.Kcept  for  previous  decisions  cf  the  Supreme 
Court  which  were  thought  to  be  controlling. 

No  fair  person  can  read  those  20  cases 
without  suspecting  that  there  are  at  least 
5  members  of  the  Court  who  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  C'..'mmunlsts.  What  else  can  ex- 
plain why  they  exhibit  evidence  of  personal 
Insult  and  wounded  frelinRs  when  a  Com- 
munist Is  assailed^  Why  they  should  be  fo 
solicitous  about  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
Communists  Is  a  questltm  for  determination 
by  those  In  the  Congress  who  have  tlie  duly 
and   power   to  investigate 

On  February  22.  1957,  the  O-neral  Assem- 
bly of  Georgia  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing that  Impeachment  proceedings  be  In- 
stituted against  6  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  reason  of  high  crimes,  misdemean- 
ors, and  misconduct,  as  set  forth  In  that 
resolution.  There  was  a  hue  and  cry  by 
some  who  never  read  the  resohiilon  Fellow 
travelers  and  the  Ill-informed  tried  to  laugh 
If  off  and  everyone  was  lU-lnformed  who 
dejiended  on  the  newspa{>erB  for  Information. 

The  Georgia  impeachment  resolution 
cited  and  analyzed  18  cases  In  which  it  wa« 
alleged  that  6  members  of  the  Court  had 
been  Kuilty  of  such  hi^h  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors as  to  demand  impeachment  Only 
2  of  those  18  cases  are  listed  ab<ive.  They 
are  the  Nelson  case  and  the  Slochower  case. 
A  new  resolution  should  list  at  least  40  re- 
cent cases  Involving  Communists  that  con- 
vict certain  Supreme  Court  Judges  of  such 
misdemeanors  as  demands  their  removal 
from  the  bench.  In  the  Interest  of  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States.  If  for 
no   other. 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  cases  ana- 
lyzed above,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  few  weeks  ago.  an  outstanding  student 
of  the  Constitution  and  lawyer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  : 

"Can  the  logical  and  orderly  sequence  nf 
these  cases  be  but  an  accident?  There  are 
not  a  few  •  •  •  who  suspect  one  member  of 
the  United  .States  Sujareme  Court  as  being 
under  Communist  discipline,  and  another  as 
being  subject  to  their  blackmail,  and  another 
as  knowingly  following  their  desires  out  of 
political  ambitions  and  another  as  being 
sympathetic  with  communism  because  of 
his  associations  with  so  many  of  them  aa 
personal  friends,  and  including  members  of 
his  family,  and  a  fifth  as  being  motivated  by 
a  resentment  of  a  religious  nature.' 
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The  late  H.  L.  Mencken  pointed  In  the 
same  direction  in  his  secret  notebook,  pub- 
listied  recently  under  the  title,  "Minority  Re- 
port "     On  page  172.  he  said: 

"Probably  the  worst  thing  that  h&a  hap- 
pened In  America  In  my  time  is  the  decay  of 
confidence  in  the  courts.  No  one  can  be  sure 
any  more  that  in  a  given  case  they  will  up- 
hold the  plainest  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  everyone  begins  to 
t>e  more  or  less  convinced  in  advance  that 
they  won't.  Judges  are  chosen  not  because 
they  know  the  Constitution  and  are  in  favor 
of  It.  but  precisely  because  they  api>ear  to 
be  against  it." 

If  it  had  not  been  made  to  appear  that 
some  of  the  men  named  to  the  Court  were 
violently  against  the  Constitution,  as 
Mencken  said.  It  la  unlikely  that  they  would 
have  been  appointed.  Not  one  man  on  the 
Court  had,  before  his  appointment,  ever  ut- 
tered a  word  or  written  a  sentence  that  was 
ever  published,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  evi- 
dencing that  he  had  studied  the  Constitu- 
tion, understood  it.  and  was  in  favor  of  It. 

If  there  is  any  man  living  today  who 
should  know  something  about  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  that  man  should  be  John 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  At  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  In  1957.  he 
alluded  to  some  of  the  decisions  of  ttie 
Supreme  Court  which  give  aid  and  comfort 
to   the  Communist  enemy,  saying: 

"We  face  a  regenerated  domestic  branch 
of  the  internatiunal  conspiracy,  making 
plans  to  exploit  recent  Court  decisions  and 
highly  optimistic  for  the  future" 

Commenting  on  some  of  those  decisions 
George  S<jkolsky.  the  noted  newspaper  col- 
umnist, and  a  Russian  himself,  who  learned 
ab<mt  communism  at  Its  source,  said 

"When,  in  a  court,  the  Utvlted  States  Is 
consistently  the  lo*er,  the  subject  requires 
very  profound  consideration  Maybe  the 
United  States  needs  an  American  Supreme 
Court" 

After  the  decisions  of  May  17.  1957.  which 
deprived  our  Government  of  the  essential 
means  for  defending  lt«elf  against  traitors. 
Congressman  Howard  W  Smith,  author  of 
the  Smith  Act   said 

"I  am  not  surprised  I  do  not  recall  any 
rase  decided  by  the  present  Covirt  that  the 
Communists  have  lost." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  New  York 
DuUy  News  said: 

"In  decision  after  decision,  the  Warren 
Supreme  Court  has  befriended  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  Kremlin  masters,  and  has 
weakened  the  defenses  of  the  American 
people  against  this  enemy  " 

Thoee  quotations,  with  many  others  of 
like  tenor,  may  be  found  on  pages  290  and 
291  of  part  II  of  the  published  hearings 
referred  to  above. 

Shortly  after  the  decisions  of  May  17,  1957, 
Miss  Stephanie  Horvath.  an  undercover  de- 
tective of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, testified  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  Her  testimony 
may  be  found  on  page  4571  of  part  79  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  She  testified  that 
she  attended  a  Communist  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  held  at  Carnegie  Hal!  on  July 
24,  1957.  and  that  she  made  stenographic 
notes  of  the  speeches  made  there. 

She  quoted  John  Gates,  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker  as  saying: 

■  I  am  proud  of  the  modest  but  very  impor- 
tant part  that  the  Dally  Worker  played  In 
helping  to  bring  about  this  victory" 

John  T  McManus.  the  brazen  editor  of  the 
pro-Communlsl  National  Guardian  and  long 
kno*n  for  his  Communist  associations,  was 
heard  to  .say : 

"It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  no  accident  that  the 
Warren  Court — and  Warren  is  no  accident 
either — had  the  courage  and  determination 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Vinson  Court. 
•  •  •  I  think  we  must  look  back  also  over 
the   behavior   of   some   of   the   Federal   Judi- 


ciary, and  set  aside  a  special  niche  for  Jus- 
tices Black  and  Douglas." 

When  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
to  substitute  a  government  of  flesh  for  a 
government  of  law  txiasts  that  "Warren  is  no 
accident"  and  Is  in  their  hands,  and  when 
Warren  acts  like  he  Is  no  accident  and  is  In 
their  hands,  it  is  time  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  start  asking  a  few  questions 
of  those  who  should  know  the  answers.  It 
Is  time  also  for  the  people  to  replace  those 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  afraid  to 
ask  questions. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity published  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  of  New  York,  pointed  out 
many  Instances  in  which  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  has  leaped  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution  to  roam  at  large,  tinkering  here, 
experimenting  there,  and  destroying  land- 
marks everywhere  Commenting  on  the 
constitutional  barriers  that  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  waste  so  ruthlessly  in  the  school 
cases.  Judge  Hand  thought  it  "curious"  that 
the  Court  could  not  see  as  big  a  thing  as  the 
6th  section  of  the  14th  amendment  which 
denied  to  it  Jurisdlctio.i  to  decide  as  It  did. 
He  continued  : 

"1  cannot  frame  any  definition  that  will  ex- 
plain when  the  Court  will  assume  the  role  of 
a  third  legislative  chamber  and  when  It  will 
limit  Its  authority  to  keeping  Congress  and 
the  States  within  their  accredited  authority. 
•  •  •  I  hope  that  It  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
missible ft)r  me  to  say  that  I  ^ave  never  been 
able  to  understand  on  what  basis  It  does  or 
can  rest  except  as  a  coup  de  main" 

The  Georgia  impeachment  resolution  cites 
the  case  of  Bridges  v.  Wixon  (decided  on 
June  18.  1945).  There  is  a  strange  connec- 
tion between  that  case  and  the  School  case 
that  was  not  noticed  In  the  Georgia  resolu- 
tion nor  elsewhere. 

In  the  Bridges  case  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed an  order  requiring  the  deportation  of 
the  alien  Harry  Bridges,  because  certain 
harmless.  Inconsequential  unsworn,  hearsay 
evidence  was  admitted  In  the  record  against 
Brldge.s  There  the  Court  held  that  the  use 
of  such  harmless,  hearsay  and  nonlegal  evi- 
dence "runs  counter  to  the  notion  of  fairness 
on  which  our  legal  system  is  founded." 

Tlius  the  Communist  Bridges  was  saved  to 
serve  the  cause  of  communism  in  America 
because  something  was  allowed  to  creep  Into 
the  record  against  Bridges  that  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  Bridges  was  a  Communist — 
mind  you. 

In  Nattonal  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Fnend'hip,  Inc  v.  McGrath  (decided  April 
30.  1951 )  a  whole  nest  of  Communists  was 
involved.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  use  of  nonlegal  hearsay  evi- 
dence to  blacklist  a  Communist  organization 
was  "abhorrent  to  free  men  " 

However,  In  the  school  cases  of  May  17, 
1B54.  the  Court  based  Its  decision  entirely 
and  exclusively  upon  nonlegal  hearsay  and 
unsworn  evidence — not  made  a  part  of  the 
records  below  but  brought  Into  the  Supreme 
Court  through  a  back  d(X)r — not  through  the 
clerk's  office — by  sociological  tramps — and 
secretly  slipped  Into  the  record  by  the 
Court  Itself.  Thus  we  have  one  rule  for 
Communists  in  America  and  an  entirely 
different  and  secretive  rule  for  Americans  in 
America.  Communists  are  now  the  cher- 
ished mentors  and  privileged  pets  of  some 
Supreme  Court  Judges  who  violate  ele- 
mental rules  of  evidence  to  do  for  them 
that  which  would  be  "abhorrent  to  free 
men"  if  done  against  them. 

The  hearsay  brought  in  by  the  Court  it- 
self In  footnote  11  of  the  Brown  School  case 
was  "claims  of  social  scientists"  as  to  the 
dependence  of  individual  Negroes  on  the 
position  of  his  racial  group  In  the  com- 
munity. In  the  Beauharnals  case  (decided 
April  28.  1952)  where  racial  questions  were 
Involved.  Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking  for 
a  majority  of  six  Judges,  rejected  soclologry. 
ecology,  and  authoropology  as  unworthy  of 


consideration    by    upright    Judges    in    racial 
matters,  saying: 

"Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility 
will  have  a  confident  solution  for  problems 
as  Intractable  as  frictions  attributable  to 
differences  of  race  •  •  •.  It  is  not  within 
our  competence  to  confirm  or  deny  claims 
of  social  scientists  as  to  the  dependence  of 
the  Individual  on  the  position  of  his  racial 
or  religious  group  In  the  community." 

The  lesson  and  the  moral  taught  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  these  cases  is  that  hear- 
say In  any  form  may  not  be  used  against 
Communists,  or  Communist  causes,  but 
hearsay  compounded  with  sociology  and 
phychology  may  be  freely  used  in  favor  of 
Communists  or  Communist  causes — such  as 
race-mixing  for  ever>one  except  themselves. 
We  are  nearlng  the  end  of  a  strange  revo- 
lution and  don't  realize  It.  Successful  rev- 
olutions do  not  come  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically. Revolutions  are  won  or  lost  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  long  l>efore  they 
are  dramatized  on  battlefields  or  consoli- 
dated In  constitutional  conventions.  Suc- 
ccEsful  revolutions  result  from  long  and 
careful  preparation.  Outbreaks  of  violence 
are  but  the  outward  evidence  of  change. 
They  are  but  breakers  on  the  shores  of  time. 
The  American  Revolution  began  16  years  be- 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
ended  16  years  later  when  the  BUI  of  Rights 
was  adopted  on  December  15.  1791.  We  have 
lost  the  revolution.  Our  Constitution,  our 
country  and  our  freedom  are  ripe  fruit  for 
Communist  picking. 

It  does  not  require  unusual  mental  astute- 
ness for  a  hunter  to  determine  the  species 
of  an  animal  by  the  f(X)tprlnt«  he  makes  as 
he  passes.  Indians  could  tell  at  a  glance. 
Tliey  could  track  white  men  by  the  leaves 
they  disturbed  long  after  they  passed.  To 
one  who  knows  a  smattering  of  history  and 
has  brains  enough  to  reaison,  that  which  our 
Supreme  Court  has  done  and  Is  doing  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  Some  of  those 
Judges  think  they  have  found  the  bag  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  The  gold 
at  the  end  of  their  rainbow  Is  in  the  mines 
of  Siberia,  and  "Our  harps  are  upon  the 
willows." 

Our  Constitution  contains  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction.  It  also  contains  the 
seed  of  its  own  survival.  The  Members  of 
the  Congress  may  yet  restore  constitutional 
government  in  America  by  doing  what  they 
said  they  would  do  when  they  swore  they 
would  support  the  Constitution.  Some  cry 
"Tlie  Court  must  be  curbed."  That  Is  not 
enough.     The   Court   must  be  purged. 

The  Potomac  in  olden  days  was  associated 
with  grand  men  like  George  Mason  and 
George  Wa.?hlngton.  One  was  the  brains  and 
the  other  the  sword  of  revolution.  In  Oc- 
tober 1792  George  Mason  was  burled  at  the 
edge  of  an  old  field  near  Gunston  Hall.  13 
miles  downstream  from  Mount  'Vernon.  He 
had  penned  the  most  influential  constitu- 
tional documents  ever  penned  by  man.  He 
lived  barely  long  enough  to  see  the  Bill  of 
Rights  he  had  written  and  fought  for 
adopted   as   the   first    10   amendments. 

On  the  following  day  the  5  sons  and  4 
daughters  gathered  in  tlie  library  at  Gunston 
Hall  for  the  reading  of  his  solemn  will.  It 
had  been  written  in  1773.  Just  as  the  Revo- 
lution appeared  to  be  one  that  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  much  American  blood.  One 
paragraph  of  that  will  mirrored  the  man: 
"I  recommend  it  to  my  sons  from  my  own 
experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the  happiness 
of  Independence  and  a  private  station  to  the 
troubles  and  vexation  of  public  business: 
but.  if  either  their  own  inclinations  or  the 
necessity  of  the  times  should  engage  them 
in  public  affairs.  I  charge  them  on  a  father's 
blessing  never  to  let  the  motives  of  private 
interest  or  ambition  Induce  them  to  betray, 
nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or 
the  fear  of  danger  or  of  death,  deter  them 
from  asserting  the  liberty   of  their  country 
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and  endeavortng  to  transmit  to  their  poster- 
ity those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves 
were  born." 

If  a  majority  of  our  Representatives  In 
Congress  would  find  themselves  In  Mason's 
mirror  Uiere  would  be  no  qualms  about  curb- 
ing the  Court  now.  and  purging  the  Court 
w  juld  follow  In  due  course  In  accordance 
with  Mason's  liberal  plan  of  Impeachment 
for  misdemeanors  or  misconduct  which  was 
embodied  In  section  4  of  article  II  of  the 
Constitution  In  1787.  Warren  Hastings  wiis 
then  being  Impeached  for  high  crimes  and 
mLsdemeanors  In  the  British  Parliament. 
The  Impeachment  provision  proposed  by 
George  Mason  In  Philadelphia  was  adopted 
on  September  8.  1787.  At  that  time  as  now, 
the  word  "misdemeanor"  meant  misbehavior 
or  misconduct.  That  was  first  made  plain 
when  Madison's  Secret  Notes  were  published 
around  1835.  John  Marshall  and  Jefferson, 
for  example,  were  dead  before  that  secret 
was   revealed. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Impeachment  clause 
Mason  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making 
Impeachment  easy  In  order,  as  he  stated, 
that  "attempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution" 
might  be  conveniently  and  adequately  dealt 
with  by  the  people,  acting  through  their 
R3presentatlvcs  in  the  Congress.  Over  vio- 
lent objection  by  Madison  tiiat  Mason's  pro- 
posal will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during 
the  pleastire  of  the  Senate,  the  proposal  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  States  to  3.  Tlie 
Delegates  from  Virginia  stood  with  Miison 
against  the  so-called  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  1787.  May  God  give  us  men  with 
courage  to  stand  with  him  now  to  thwart 
attempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution  by  the 
guardians  of  the  Constitution. 

R.  Carter  Pittman. 

Dalton,  Oa. 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  STEM  THE 
RECESSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  economic  re- 
cession has  been  under  way — all  down- 
ward— for  almost  9  months. 

During  the  past  4  or  5  months  of  this 
decline  we  have  been  greeted  with  many 
optimistic  proclamations  to  the  cfTcct 
that  the  economy  is  leveling  ofT;  and  that 
we  are  about  to  turn  the  corner. 

Mr.  President,  the  hard  facts  do  not 
supixjrt  such  optimism  and  do  not  justify 
inaction. 

Unle.ss  we  take  positive  action  soon,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  consider  what  we  may 
find  around  the  corner,  if  and  when  we 
do  turn  it. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  production  of 
goods  and  services  have  been,  and  are, 
continuing  to  be,  lost,  as  capital  and 
labor  remain  idle. 

Much  more  than  wishful  thinklnpr  is 
required  to  get  us  back,  even  to  the  level 
of  a  few  months  ago. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  analysis 
of  the  economy  presented  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  i  in 
the  Senate  on  May  19. 

Further,  in  this  connection,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  ]5oint  in  the  Record  a  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  entitled  "Time  to  Rout 
the  Recession,"  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  May  18,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  St    Louis   Post -Dispatch  of 

May   18,  1958) 

Time  To  Rout  the  Recession 

"Walt  and  see"  has  had  a  fair  trial.     Tlie 

time  has  now  come  for  the  administration 


and  CongresB  to  move  In  massively  to  halt 
the  recession.  Let  politics  be  adjourned. 
Let  Republicans  and  Democrats  unite  to  put 
the  Nation  back  on  the  road  Ui  that  economic 
growth  which  Is  indispensable  to  both  our 
domestic  welfare  and  international  leader- 
ship. 

Last  week's  business  barometers  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  the  long-hoped- 
for  upturn  has  not  arrived,  and  that  this  Is 
the  severest  of  the  three  postwar  recessions. 
Gross  national  product  In  the  first  quarter 
w;is  revealed  to  have  fallen  farther  than  at 
first  reported — to  an  annual  rate  of  42'J  bil- 
lions, or  4  percent  orT  the  1957  peak  of  439 
billions.  This  Is  not  a  catii.'.trophlc  decline, 
but  Its  gravity  Is  illuminated  by  noting  that 
to  aclileve  the  rate  of  growth  which  the 
Rockefeller  report  found  desirable  for  the 
full  employment  of  our  human  and  material 
resources  we  ought  to  be  producing  tills  year 
at  a  rate  of  460  billions  Instead  of  422. 

Nor  does  the  second  qviarter  show  sub- 
stantial Improvement  over  the  first.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index 
of  Industrial  production  for  April  fell  another 
2  points  to  126  — 14  percent  off  the  peak,  the 
lowest  level  since  1954.  Steel  shipments 
have  recovered  little  from  the  first-quarter 
doldrums  which  found  them  38  percent  be- 
low h\st  year.  As  pointed  out  by  the  gviiir- 
anty  survey,  a  most  conservative  source,  cap- 
ital spending  has  fallen  much  more  drasti- 
cally than  In  1954  and  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
covering this  year.  Businesses  are  still 
liquidating  Inventories,  but  sales  have 
shrunk  even  faster,  with  the  resiilt  that  In- 
ventory reduction — which  means  weak  de- 
mand from  business  for  new  goods  -Is  likely 
to  continue.  Unemployment  remains  about 
5  million  or  7  5  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
and  IS  widely  expected  to  reach  6  million  with 
the  Influx  of  school  graduates  Into  the  labor 
market  In  June. 

There  are  some  encouraging  Indices  Re- 
tall  sales  went  up  2  percent  In  April  Hous- 
ing stiu-ts  rose  by  6  percent  f)ver  March 
Some  Improvement  in  machine  tool  produc- 
tion Is  reported.  But  over-all,  the  upturn 
has  failed  so  far  to  develop.  The  Guaranty 
Survey  finds  "no  clear-cut  Improvement"  In 
those  basic  burlneas  IndlcaUirs  which  her- 
alded the  upturns  of  1949  and  1964.  and 
concludes  that  "there  continue  to  be  several 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  early 
revival."  Briefly,  the  c  bstaclcs  are  that  bvisl- 
nessmcn  are  spending  much  less  than  last 
yo.ir,  consumers  st)mcwhat  lc;s.  and  Govern- 
ment not  enough  more  to  offset  the  deficit 
In  other  areas  of  demand. 

Can  we  afford  to  go  on  waiting  nnd  seeing? 
The  Post-Dispatch  thinks  not. 

The  case  for  waltliij?  rest«  partly  on  the 
hop>e  that  continued  stagnation  will  force 
prices  and  wages  down  to  the  point  where 
demand  will  revive.  But  the  factors  work- 
ing for  rigidity  In  the  wage  and  price  struc- 
ture seem  to  us  formidable  Furthermore, 
the  falling  wages  thnt  woiUd  accompany  fall- 
ing prices  represent  a  contraction  of  pur- 
chasing power  which  might  mean  merely 
continued  stagnation  at  a  lower  level.  In 
that  case  the  measures  needed  to  Induce  re- 
covery woiUd  beconie  more  complex  and 
drastic  Rather  than  go  through  a  deflation 
which  might  or  might  not  be  suitably  mild, 
the  Nation  would  be  w.ser  to  build  recovery 
on  the  existing  price  and  wage  structure — 
resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  better  than 
It  did  last  time  in  controlling  the  next  In- 
fliitlon. 

Another  argument  for  waiting  is  that,  as- 
suming recovery  to  be  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, antirecessionary  measures  taken  now 
would  come  Into  full  play  at  a  time  when 
they  would  aggravate  Inflation  This  argu- 
ment has  considerable  lorce,  btit  on  balance 
we  think  It  must  be  rejected.  Nobody  can 
be  certain  that  the  assumed  recovery  la  in 
fact  around  the  corner,  which  seems  to  be  a 
moving  target.  And  though  all  can  agree 
that  Inflation  Is  a  major  long-term  problem 


to  be  dealt  with,  the  Immediate  problem  of 
first  priority  Is  the  Idle  mills,  the  bulging 
warehouses,  the  lagging  trade,  the  shrinking 
transportation,  the  6  million  unemployed 
who  are  steadily  moving  nearer  the  end  of 
their  resources. 

So  It  seems  to  us  much  preferable  to  tackle 
the  recession  now.  with  measures  strong 
enough  to  rout  It  and  yet  flexible  enough 
to  be  withdrawn  once  recovery  Is  assured. 

Action  Is  needed  not  only  for  the  Nation's 
domestic  welfare,  but  because  at  a  time  of 
world  strijggle  for  leadership  we  dare  not 
risk  A  prolonged  economic  crl'ils  that  would 
dangerously  weaken  the  Free  World  Brlt.iln 
and  Western  Europe  are  certain  to  be  In- 
fected If  o\ir  recession  goes  on  much  longer. 
Latin  America  Is  already  feeling  It:  some  of 
those  stones  thrown  at  Vice  President  Nixon 
might  have  been  withheld  had  commodity 
markets  been  firmer. 

Nowadays,  with  Ru?.«!la  and  China  "rteadlly 
expanding  their  output,  the  production  and 
wealth  that  are  lost  In  a  prolonged  slump  In 
the  United  States  cannot  be  safely  foregone. 
Imagine  what  cnuld  be  done  with  the  $38 
billion  of  gross  national  product  that  meas- 
ures the  deficit  between  our  present  rate 
of  output  and  that  which  we  ought  to  be 
maintaining  for  a  healthy  rate  of  growth. 
Translate  $38  billion  a  year  Into  national 
defense.  Into  space  exi)loratlon.  Into  tech- 
nical as.^lstance  and  capital  expansion  for 
underdeveloped  lands,  Into  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals and  urban  renewal  at  home,  into  Im- 
proved machinery,  better  Jobs,  firmer  prtifits, 
economic  strength  and  confidence  The  In- 
dex of  lest  production  Is  the  real  Index  to 
watch  The  Nation's  flrst  resp<')n8lbllity  Is  to 
bring  that  Indicator  down  to  zero. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  move 
powerftilly  and  decisively  against  the  reces- 
sion We  urge  action  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  to: 

Reduce  excise  taxes  selectively  In  those 
lndu.>-trie8  hardest  hit  by  the  recession  and 
most  likely  to  be  helped  by  reductions; 

Grant  a  quick,  temporary  tax  cut  for  In- 
dividuals, concentrated  In  the  Income 
brackets  where  spending  would  be  most 
affected; 

Adopt  a  selective,  temporary  f(  rm  of  fast 
amortization  for  corporations,  designed  to 
Induce  capital  spending  in  those  areas  mo«t 
likely  to  respond  to  such  Incentives: 

Speed  up  Oovernment  spending  f<ir  use- 
ful purposes,  and  adopt  a  new  public  works 
program,  such  as  the  Gore  bill,  for  quick- 
starting,  short-term  projects  like  schucls 
and  community  Improvements,  the  program 
to  be  expanded  or  contracted  as  needed  next 
fall  and  winter. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  preci.'e  steps 
to  l.,e  taken  Is  the  attitude  In  which  the  prob- 
lem is  approached.  Cougre&s  and  the  ad- 
ministration need  to  join  hands  to  give  the 
people  unqualified  assurance  that  the  time 
of  waiting  Is  over,  that  doubU  and  hesiU- 
tlons  are  put  aside,  that  no  step  will  be 
spared  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
and  set  the  Nation  again  on  the  path  to 
healthy  economic  growth. 

That  Is  the  primary  objective  Unless  we 
attain  it.  our  other  great  objectives,  national 
and  foreign,  cannot  be  approached. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REDUCTION  OR  REPEAL  OP 
EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr. 
Douglas]  submitted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  H.  R.  8381,  the  technical 
amendments  tax  bill,  witli  which  I  wish 
to  associate  myself.  They  are  tax  re- 
visions I  have  co-sponsored  and  voted 
for  in  the  Senate  many  times  in  the  past. 
Primary  amoiiR  his  amendments  Is 
the  temporary  reduction  in  p>ersonal  in- 
come taxes  from  20  to  :5  percent  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income,  a 
measure  that  is  critically  important  at 
this  time. 

Furthermore,  the  Douglas  amend- 
ments repeal  some  of  the  very  inequit- 
able and  obnoxious  featu:  es  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  ai-ainst 
which  we  fought  and  against  which 
some  of  us  voted  in  1954.  Senators  will 
recall  that  in  1954  tlie  tax  issue  turned 
not  so  much  on  the  question  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  tax  cut.  but  what  kind 
of  cut  was  to  t>e  voted  and  who  was  to 
t)eneflt  from  it. 

In  order  to  as.sure  that  some  of  the 
benefit  of  the  1954  tax  cut  would  go  to 
lower-  and  middle-income  families, 
many  of  u.s  supported  and  voted  for  an 
amendment  raising  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $G00  to  $7C0  That  was 
known  as  the  Geor«e  amendment  be- 
cause it  was  offered  by  the  dlstinguislied 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  late  Walter 
George 

I  still  favor  a  higher  personal  exemp- 
tion; and  for  that  reason  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Yarborough-Proxmire- 
Morse  amendment  of  this  year,  rai.sinu 
the  i>ersonal  exemption  Irom  $600  to 
$800 

In  1954.  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
which  would  have  replaced  the  partial 
exclusion  of  dividends  from  tax  with  a 
$20  tax  cut  for  each  taxpayer.  Thus. 
1  am  in  full  accord  with  the  new  Doug- 
las amendment  repealing  this  favored 
treatment  of  dividend   income. 

Thus.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
new  Douglas  amendment  which  would 
repeal  this  favored  treat n-ent  of  divi- 
dend income.  In  fact,  unler  the  1954 
proposal  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  l^uisiana  I  Mr  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Douglas  I.  and 
other  Senators,  including  my.self.  we 
would  have  clo.sed  the  loopholes  in  a  tax 
law  which  favored  big  busiiicss;  and  we 
would  have  provided  the  individual  tax- 
payers with  a  $20  cut.  without  loss  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  I-  was  when 
that  substitute  was  defeatec;  that  many 
of  us  who  are  liberals  voted  against  the 
1954  tax  bill,  and  rightly  so. 

Mr  President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  that  historic  dibate,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  1954  tax-cut  b  11  as  one  of 
the  Ei.senhower  administraticm  giveaway 
bonanzas  to  American  big  business,  and 
a  tax  cut  which  discriminated  against 
the  small  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
That  law,  as  passed,  gave  Tc  percent  of 
its  tax  relief  to  corporations,  whereas 
families  earning  more  than  $5,000  got 
18  percent  of  Its  relief,  and  families 
earning  less  than  $5,000  got  only  9  per- 
cent of  its  relief . 


If  there  are  those  who  still  do  not 
understand  why  I  voted  against  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  unconscionable  tax- 
cut  bill  in  1954 — a  bill  which  favored  the 
large  corporations  of  the  country — that 
is  the  answer;  and  I  want  the  people  of 
Oregon  to  understand  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  in  1954,  I  voted  against 
that  unconscionable  Eisenhower  tax -cut 
bill,  which  favored  the  "big  boys"  and 
discriminated  against  the  people  of  the 
so-called  middle-income  and  low-income 
groups. 

As  a  liberal,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
judgment  a  vote  against  the  lax-cut  bill 
of  1954  was  in  line  with  the  course  of 
action  a  true  liberal  should  have  fol- 
lowed. I  would  have  voted  then  for  a 
tax-cut  bill,  if  we  could  have  written  a 
good  one;  but  in  1954,  whenever  we  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  which  would  have 
made  that  tax-cut  bill  a  people's  tax-cut 
bill,  we  were  voted  down. 

That  is  my  answer  to  tho.«e  who  now 
are  asking,  "Why  did  some  of  you  vote 
against  the  tax-cut  bill  of  1954.  although 
you  are  in  favor  of  a  tax  cut  in  1958?" 

If  those  who  ask  that  question  and 
who  argue  along  that  line  would  take 
the  time  to  do  their  book  work  and 
would  study  the  record  of  1954,  they 
would  understand  why  the  liberals 
voted  ajzain't  the  tax-cut  bill  of  1954: 
We  did  so  t)ecause  we  did  not  think  it 
was  a  fair  tax-cut  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
S?nator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas] 
has  revived  the  1954  tax  issue.  The 
principle  is  exactly  the  same.  In  this 
case,  the  cut  for  tho.'^e  in  the  lower 
brackets  would  be  greater,  in  keeping 
with  the  greater  .severity  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  we  are  in.  The  revenue 
loss  under  this  amendment  Ls  estimated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  at  $3  billion, 
and  the  net  reduction  under  the  whole 
series  would  be  about  $4.5  billion.  But 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha.s  pointed 
out,  this  would  just  about  be  recouped 
from  the  taxe.s  that  would  be  paid  on 
the  greater  gross  national  product  that 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
kind  of  tax  cuLs  he  has  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  we  can 
rely  upon  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  field  of  tax 
legislation.  In  my  opinion,  not  only  is 
he  the  greatest  economist  in  Congress, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  10  greatest  econo- 
mists in  the  Nation  today,  and  he  is  a 
recognized  tax-expert  economist,  too.  I 
believe  that  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
recession  problems,  the  Senate  can  well 
afford  to  pau.se,  to  give  heed  to  this  great 
scholar  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  is 
recognized  by  economists  to  be  one  of 
our  great  experts  in  this  field. 

Thus  it  is  I  say  that  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  estimate  that,  under  his 
amendments,  the  revenue  loss  would 
probably  he  recaptured  because  the  tax 
base  would  be  increased. 

In  1954.  I  may  add.  the  "package"  we 
were  supporting  was  opposed  by  admin- 
istration sfKDkesmen  who  denounced  it 
as  "fiscal  irresponsibility." 

Mr.  President,  the  phrase  "fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility" is  a  bromide  which  often 
is  used  in  connection  with  debate  on  tax 
measures.    When  we  fight  for  the  fiscal 


interests  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  when 
we  insist  that  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  pay  taxes  should  pay  them,  and  that 
those  who  are  entitled  to  consideration 
in  time  of  recession  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  kind  of  a  tax  cut  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  proposed  this  year — a 
proposal  in  which  I  was  happy  to  join,  as 
one  of  its  cosponsors,  and  a  proF>osal  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  pro- 
posed when  we  urged  that  the  exemption 
be  increased — we  liberals  frequently  find 
that  the  slogan  "fiscal  irresponsibility"  is 
hurled  at  us.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  that  slogan  stated  and 
restated,  and  repeated  again  and  again, 
whenever  a  salutary  tax  cut  for  the 
people  is  prop>osed. 

The  other  Douglas  amendments — 
those  reducing  the  depletion  allowance, 
and  providing  for  the  withholding  of 
taxes  on  dividends — also  carry  out  objec- 
tives which  I  have  supported  and  co- 
sponsored  in  the  past.  In  1951,  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
an  amendment  which  provided  for  a  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  corporate 
dividends;  and  I  am  glad  to  express  my 
support  of  the  same  principle,  in  the  form 
in  which  he  submitted  it  yesterday  by 
means  of  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  calls  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
to  15  percent — as  called  for  in  another 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois — is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  was  submitted  in  1951  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey], 
which  amendment  I  cosp>onsored  and 
supported.  The  loophole  dealt  with  by 
these  amendments  is  among  the  most 
flagrant  of  all  the  tax  loopholes.  So  at 
every  opportunity  I  shall  continue  to 
urge  the  repeal  or  the  reduction  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  the  excise-tax  amend- 
ment which  was  submitted  on  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  re- 
peal and  reduce  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers' and  retailers'  excises.  The 
transportation  tax  on  persons  would  be 
cut  from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  and 
the  transportation  tax  on  goods  would 
be  repealed  entirely.  His  amendment 
would  also  repeal  the  telephone  tax.  I 
strongly  endorse  and  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heretofore  made 
similar  comments,  in  essence;  but  they 
need  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  for 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  any  tax- 
problem  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Tlie  position  taken  by  me  on  the  issue 
of  excise  taxes  is  not  a  new  one;  it  is 
the  same  as  the  position  I  took  in  1947. 
The  Record  will  show  that  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  the  Senate  to  submit, 
and  urge  the  adoption  of,  an  amendment 
which  sought  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  or  to  reduce  greatly 
the  ones  the  amendment  did  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  outright. 

In  the  course  of  past  debates  I  have 
said,  and  today  I  rep)eat,  that  the  war- 
time excise  taxes  were  placed  on  the 
statute  books  for  two  purposes : 

First,  to  raise  quickly  the  revenue 
needed  by  the  Nation  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 
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Second,  to  discourage  use  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities 
and  the  purchase  of  civilian  goods  by  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  Incidentally, 
It  is  rather  difBcult  to  find  a  means  more 
effective  than  an  excise  tax  to  discour- 
age consumers  from  buying  civilian 
goods. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr,  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  T 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  making  this  presentation.  I 
believe  he  is  entirely  correct 

In  my  opinion,  what  is  really  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Congress  is  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  allowed  these  wartime  im- 
posed excise  taxes — with  their  down- 
ward dragging  effect  on  the  economy — 
to  remain  on  tlie  statute  books  for  all 
this  time.  For  instance,  at  a  time  when 
the  railroads  are  said  to  be  sick,  and 
when  Congress  is  in  the  process  of  enact- 
ing legislation  for  their  benefit,  why 
should  there  be  a  transportation  tax  on 
persons,  and  also  on  all  shipments  of 
freight? 

We  can  make  similar  points  in  regard 
to  the  entire  category  of  excise  taxes. 

So  I  desire  to  state  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

On  the  subject  of  the  transportation 
tax,  let  me  say  to  him  that  it  particu- 
larly discriminates  against  tlie  business- 
men of  his  section  of  the  country  and 
the  businessmen  of  my  section  of  the 
country,  because  it  works  a  great  hard- 
ship on  both  the  South  and  tlie  West. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  entirely  correct. 
In  fact,  that  tax  is  an  illogical  one  for 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  it  is  a  completely 
illogical  peacetime  tax. 

This  colloquy  leads  me  to  finish  my 
comments  on  the  history  of  tlie  excise 
tax.  It  was  placed  on  the  .statute  books, 
as  I  have  said,  in  order  to  discourage 
consumer  buying.  But  it  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  with  a  pledge  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  the  administra- 
tion who  requested  it.  What  was  the 
pledge?  On  many  occasions  since  1947, 
when  I  made  my  first  proposal  to  repeal 
most  of  the  excise  taxes  and  to  reduce 
the  others,  I  have  referred  to  that  pledge, 
by  quoting  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  pledge  of  Representative  after 
Representative  and  Senator  after  Sen- 
ator, when  these  taxes  were  enacted, 
was  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
would  be  repealed.  I  happen  to  think 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  keep  a 
pledge.  It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say 
the  pledge  was  made  by  prior  Congresses, 
not  by  tliis  Congress.  We  recognize  that 
when  a  tax  law  is  written  on  the  statute 
books  under  a  commitment  of  Congres- 
sional intent  and  purpose,  subsequent 
Cons^resses  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  originally  intended 
when  the  tax  was  imposed.  So  I  say  a 
coutinuing  moral  obligation  rests  on  this 


Congress,  and  we  ought  to  proceed  to 
keep  that  moral  pledge  by  getting  the 
tax  removed  and  by  greatly  reducing  the 
taxes  we  do  not  remove  entirely. 

I  have  asked  before,  and  I  rei>eat  the 
question  for  the  Record  today.  Who  is 
proix)sing  the  repe\l  or  reduction  of  the 
excise  taxes?  Who  prop>osed  it  in  the 
first  place?  Many  have  propo.sed  it.  but 
one  particular  group  stands  out.  becau.se 
it  certainly  is  a  group  tliat  represents 
American  business.  I  offered  my  pro- 
posal in  1947  for  the  elimination  of  .some 
of  the  excise  taxes  and  tiie  reduction  of 
most  of  the  others.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  is  composed  of 
outstanding  business  leaders,  and  there 
is  not  a  Government  person  on  the 
Committee.  It  is  a  committee  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  businessmen.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  1947  was 
Paul  Hoffman,  then  President  of  the 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co.  That  Com- 
mittee submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  iho  American  people — and  I  used  it  in 
the  debate  in  1947 — a  very  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  effect?,  of  the  exci.se  taxes. 
That  Committee  of  businessmen,  known 
as  the  Committee  for  Ekjonomlc  Develop- 
ment, a  continuing  body,  which  is  still 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic research,  recommended  the  very 
provisions  of  the  b;ll  wiiich  I  subse- 
quently introduced.  In  fact,  my  bill  was 
written  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Dtvclopment  in  1947. 

So  I  wisii  to  say  to  the  Eiscnliower  ad- 
ministration, and  to  my  colleaKues  in 
the  Congress,  when  I  continue  to  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  excise  taxes,  I  am 
seeking  only  to  effectuate  and  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  thi.s  fjreat 
Committee  of  outstanding  American 
busme.ssmen.  who  have  told  us  over  and 
over  again  the  bad  effects  excise  taxes 
have  on  American  busine.s.s. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  articulate  and  very 
able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  any 
subject,  especially  on  subjects  having  to 
do  with  our  economy,  prosperity,  and  se- 
curity. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator  if 
he  does  not  think  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that,  while  excise  taxes  were  im- 
posed on  passenger  and  freight  trans- 
portation during  the  war,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  now  know  railroads  are  In 
trouble,  and  despite  the  fact  we  also 
know  some  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies have  very  heavy  investments  in 
railroad  securities,  v.'hen  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sends  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  designed  to  aid 
the  railroads,  he  fails  to  include  any  sug- 
gestion to  relieve  them  from  tlie  exci.se 
taxes,  which  the  heads  of  the  railroads 
say  constitute  just  ak>out  the  most  oner- 
ous burden  they  have  to  face.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  is  an  extraordi- 
nary situation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  extraordinary. 
Somebody  ought  to  do  better  book  work 
for  the  President  than  to  permit  him  to 
send  to  Congress  recommendations  for 
railroad  legislation  >^hich  do  not  contain 


a  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  trans- 
portation excise  tax.  That  is  my  answer 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  always  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  any 
discu.s.sion  in  which  I  participate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  an  example  of 
another  helpful  contribution.  It  causes 
me  to  point  out  that  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rail- 
road Retirement.  We  have  before  the 
subcommittee  a  very  serious  problem  in 
regard  to  railroad  retirement.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  retired  railroad 
workers  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion from  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted  this 
year.  They  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  over  the  years.  Their  dol- 
lars have  .shrunk.  They  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  not  receiving  a  rea.sonable  retire- 
ment allowance  I  am  confronted  with 
the  subcommmittee's  receiving  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  repre.sentatives  of  the  carriers 
testifying  wifii  resi>ect  to  the  deplorable 
financial  condition  in  M^hich  they  find 
themselves. 

There  is  Involved  a  balance  between 
what  I  con.vider  to  be  the  equities  of  the 
retirees  and  the  fiscal  situation  in  which 
the  carriers  find  them.sclves.  I  happen 
to  think  we  are  goin^  to  have  to  take 
some  action  by  way  of  legislation  this 
year.  As  soon  as  my  committee  writes 
up  the  retirement  bill,  I  shall  submit  a 
propcsal  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
retirees.  I  al.-o  want  to  do  justice  to  the 
carriers.  I  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  one  proposal  he  oucht  to 
make,  and  quickly,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  carriers.  Is  the  repeal  of  the  trans- 
portation excise  tax.  l)ecau.se  the  removal 
of  the  tax  would  prove  to  be  a  great  help 
to  the  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  excise-tax  amendments  submitted 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
rci)eals  and  reduces  many  manufac- 
tuiers'  and  retailers'  excises. 

I  wi.sJi  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  tliat  I  endorse  and  support 
all  his  amendments  of  yesterday,  indi- 
vidually and  in  toto  They  carry  out 
.sound  principles  of  tax  ixalicy  for  which 
I  have  always  stood.  I  believe  his  pro- 
po.sal  for  a  personal  income-tax  cut  car- 
ries out  the  equally  sound  principle  of 
Federal  fiscal  action  to  counter  the  re- 
cession. This  principle  is  embodied  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  of  wluch 
I  was  a  coauthor. 

Any  assistance  I  can  offer  In  any  way 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  obtain 
consideration  and  adoption  of  these 
amendments  Is  his.  I  want  him  to 
count  me  in  as  an  advocate  and  backer 
of  his  proposals. 

I  close  my  comments  on  the  tax  ques- 
tion by  a  brief  ob.servation.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  change  my  view  of 
months  ago  tliat  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  needs  both  a  tax  cut  and 
a  substantial  public-works  program.  I 
happen  to  hold  to  the  political  tenet 
that  when  the  people  of  a  democracy 
begin  to  suffer  becau.se  of  economic  dis- 
locations which  have  developed.  It  is  a 
moral  obligation  of  Government  to  u.se 
Its  in.strumentalities  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  suffermg  people. 
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Oh,  It  Is  all  right,  Mr.  President,  to 
go  to  New  York  and  talk  to  an  audience 
of  businessmen,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  the  othT  day,  when 
he  told  them  "Things  an  picking  up. 
We  have  about  reached  t^e  end  of  the 
slump.  There  Is  a  leveling  off."  But 
let  me  say  that  Is  small  comfort  to  sev- 
eral million  people  who  hav?  been  unem- 
ployed for  many  months.  It  Is  small 
comfort  to  businessmen  wlio  have  gone 
bankrupt  as  a  result  of  th','  pre.sent  re- 
cession. It  Is  small  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Inaction  of  the  El.senhower  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rec<  sslon.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Pi-esident,  It  Is  snail  comfort 
to  the  people  who  have  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration, started  in  Februaiy  1953.  when 
the  inexcusable  hard-money,  tight- 
credit,  high-interest-rate  policy  was  put 
into  effect. 

Not  In  a  spirit  of  'I  told  you  .so,"  but 
In  the  Interest  of  keeping  the  Record 
straight.  I  shall  always  bs  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  day  tlie  \ery  unfortu- 
nate fiscal  policy  was  anno  inced  by  the 
Ei.senhower  administration  I  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  protested. 
warninK  that  it  was  boun  1  to  lead  to 
economic  difficulty  for  many  Americans. 

I  did  not  have  to  be  a  .'ecr  to  make 
that  prediction.  Mr.  Presld  'nt.  Anyone 
who  simply  knew  the  pnn(  iples  of  ele- 
mentary economics  in  the  oi>eralion  of 
the  Nations  financial  stricture  could 
easily  see  that  was  bounc  to  happen 
That  Is  why  I  .«aid  m  tho.se  day.s.  in  the 
debates  which  ensued,  that,  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  policy  would  be  to  make 
the  bankers  richer  and  the  .«mall-busi- 
ness  men  of  America  pooier,  to  make 
more  money  for  the  bankers  as  they 
loaned  less  money  at  higher  Interest 
rates. 

A  sorry  record  was  madi-  as  a  result 
of  that  policy,  and  we  are  now  beginning 
to  see  the  White  House  cMckens  come 
home  to  roost 

Mr.  President.  I  not  only  favor  a  tax 
cut  and  a  public-works  p)  ogram  of  a 
considerable  number  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, but  I  happen  to  think  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise  ;s  worth  pro- 
tecting When  one  stand.s  for  a  tax 
cut  and  at  the  same  time  ior  a  public- 
works  program,  as  liberals  d  ).  one  stands 
for  the  protection  and  strengthening  of 
the  private -enterprise  system  of  America. 

The  private-enterprise  sjstem  Is  not 
strengthened  by  a  recession.  I  may  say  to 
the  President  of  the  United  :3tates.  The 
private-enterprise  system  Is  not 
strengthened  by  permlttlrg  economic 
conditions  to  worsen  to  thi!  point  that 
today  America  has  the  hiJihest  bank- 
ruptcy rate  It  has  had  In  20  or  25  years. 
The  private-enterprise  system  Is  not 
strengthened.  I  may  say  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  following  a 
course  of  nonaction,  a  course  of  wait 
and  see,  and  by  predictions  that  better 
times  are  about  to  come. 

When  a  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  his  oath  of  office,  I  happen  to  think 
that  he,  too.  assumes  a  moril  obligation 
to  see  to  It  that  the  Government  will  do 
for  the  people  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  kind  of 


suffering  a  considerable  number  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  are  suffering 
today  as  a  result  of  the  Eisenhower  re- 
cession in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  Eisenhower  depression  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Oh,  I  know  that  those  of  us  who  take 
the  position  which  I  am  taking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  are  said  to  be  fiscally 
Irresponsible  because  we  stand  for  a  tax 
cut  and  a  public-works  program  at  the 
same  time  Some  try  to  frighten  the 
people  with  the  "boogie"  word  "infla- 
tion." It  is  said  that  if  we  make  a  tax 
cut  and  provide  a  public-works  program, 
we  will  have  inflation. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  very  interesting  economic  situa- 
tion in  our  country  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  great  scarcity 
of  hard,  cold  cash  in  the  pockets  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers.  We  are  confronted 
with  an  abundant  inventory.  So  abun- 
dant is  the  inventoiy  that  many  manu- 
facturing industries  are  operating  at 
only  a  small  percentage  of  their  produc- 
tive capacity.  Inventories  remain  high 
becaase  people  are  not  buying  at  the 
same  rate  as  before. 

The  last  figure  I  saw  with  regard  to 
steel  showed  that  the  steel  industry  was 
operating  at  54  percent  of  capacity.  I 
ask  Mr.  Eisenhower:  At  what  percent  of 
capacity  does  he  think  the  Russian  sleel 
plants  are  operating?  We  need  to  pon- 
der the  comparison. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ale,  the  great  threat  to  America  in  the 
100  years  immediately  a-head  will  be  the 
threat  of  Communist  economic  penetra- 
tion throughout  the  world.  We  cannot 
afford  the  luxury,  may  I  say,  of  a  steel 
industry  operating  at  54  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, because  the  strengthening  of 
freedom  around  the  world  calls  for  full 
production  by  the  industrial  sinews  of 
America.  I  would  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  reflect  on  that  need, 
as  I  make  my  plea  for  a  tax  cut  and  a 
public-works  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  impale  some  in- 
flation controls  if  inflation  should  de- 
velop, but  I  agree  with  the  economists 
who  are  pointing  out  to  us  that  we  do  not 
face  that  danger.  There  is  not  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation,  which  the  President  talks 
about,  when  we  have  a  shortage  of  pur- 
chasing dollars  and  an  oversupply  of  In- 
ventory. The  Senator  from  Illinois  cov- 
ered this  point  very  well  in  his  outstand- 
ing analysis  given  to  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, 

I  u.«ed  a  homely  example  the  other  day 
by  referring  to  what  I  was  going  to  do  as 
a  farmer  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
some  farm  machinery  this  year.  I  am 
glad  to  report  the  success  I  had  in  my 
little  program,  because,  after  all,  such 
simple  illustrations  sometimes  are  the 
best  one  can  give  of  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic laws  on  a  wide  basis. 

Some  time  ago  I  referred  to  the  "in- 
flation bugaboo"  argument  used  by  the 
Eisenhower  admlnistratloru  I  pointed 
out  that  in  my  farm  operations  this  year 
I  would  need  a  new  hay  baler,  I  would 
need  another  tractor,  and  a  compicker. 
I  pointed  out  I  had  already  stopped  at 
two  fann  equipment  places  to  ti-y  to 


David  Harum  a  deal  on  a  hay  baler.  I 
said  that  by  those  two  stops  I  had  already 
saved  myself  $250.  and  that  when  I  was 
able  to  iave  myself  $350  I  would  buy  the 
hay  baler.  The  end  of  the  story  Is  that 
I  bought  one,  and  saved  myself  $410. 

I  use  this  homely  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  a  pretty  good  down- 
to-earth  example  of  what  happens  when 
there  is  an  overstocked  inventory  and 
somebody  comes  along  with  some  hard, 
cold  cash  in  his  pocket.  I  had  the  cash. 
I  got  it  from  another  David  Harum 
trade,  to  relate  which  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  did  a  little  sell- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  selling  I  was  able 
to  have  the  cash  to  buy  the  hay  baler. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  this  il- 
lu.stration  would  be  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions of  instances  across  the  Nation  if  we 
could  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers of  America  some  tax  savings  they 
could  use  as  hard,  cold  cash  for  pur- 
chases from  an  already  supplied  inven- 
tory. 

"But,"  say  those  of  our  colleagues  and 
the  newspaper  editors  who  take  a  con- 
trary position  and  who  charge  us  with 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  "if  you  were  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  proposed  by 
those  who  support  the  Douglas  tax  bill 
and  Yarborough-Proxmire-Morse  tax 
bill,  it  would  not  put  men  back  to  work." 
Let  us  see  whether  or  not  it  would. 
Who  says  it  would  not?  Those  who  jump 
at  the  false  conclusion  had  better  take 
a  look  at  how  the  economy  really  oper- 
ates. 

If  there  is  a  tax  cut,  and  people  are 
provided  with  cash  to  help  reduce  in- 
ventories, the  businesses  of  the  country 
will  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  new- 
order  contracts  for  new  inventories. 
That  will  put  men  back  to  work.  It  will 
not  happen  overnight,  of  course,  but  we 
must  start  the  chain  of  causation  and  ef- 
fect. If  the  effect  is  to  be  greater  em- 
ployment, there  must  be  cash  in  tho 
pockets  of  purchasers  to  buy  an  over- 
stocked Inventory.  That  is  a  very  ele- 
mentary principle  in  the  operation  of 
economic  laws;  and  politicians  cannot 
repeal  economic  laws.  We  had  better 
start  recognizing  them  and  following 
them. 

Another  bugaboo  argument,  another 
scarescrow  argument,  which  Is  supposed 
to  cause  ix)liticlans  to  run  for  some  kind 
of  political  storm  cellar,  Is  the  argiunent 
that,  'If  you  stand  for  the  Douglas-Yar- 
borough-Proxmlre-Morse  program  in 
tlie  Senate,  you  not  only  will  have  infla- 
tion; you  not  only  will  not  help  people 
who  need  jobs" — both  of  which  argu- 
ments In  my  judgment,  are  highly  fal- 
lacious— "but  there  will  also  be  deficit 
spending." 

Those  who  make  such  an  argument 
make  a  great  bogy  of  deficit  spending. 
They  try  to  persuade  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  country  will  fall  If  we  have 
deficit  spending. 

I  am  one  politician  who  is  not  afraid  of 
deficit  sF>endlng.  To  the  contrary.  I  rec- 
ommend It;  I  am  recommending  several 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  deficit  spending, 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  projects  under- 
way. In  my  judgment  we  shall  require  at 
least  $10  billion  of  deficit  spending,  and 
I  am  not  siue  that  we  shaU  not  require 
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more,  in  order  to  right  the  economic  In- 
justices which  are  being  caused  by  the 

,f„  ,  recession. 

|IM  Let  us  take  a  look  at  deficit  spending. 

The  impression  is  sought  to  be  created, 
f»s  we  listen  to  the  scarecrow  artists 
vho  use  the  deficit-spendinp;  arRument. 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  just  about  broke,  just 
about  ready  for  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Deficit  spending  would  increase  Uncle 
Sam's  wealth.  If  we  continue  to  follow 
the  course  of  action  we  are  now  follow- 
ing, Uncle  Sam  will  end  up  poorer  than 
if  we  proceed  at  once  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
can industry,  so  that  new  wealth  can  be 
produced  from  the  new  projects  which 
will  result  from  the  lending  by  Uncle 
Sam  to  America  the  money  necessary  to 
start  a  public-works  program  and  to 
stimulate  a  purchasing  program  which 
will  empty  the  inventory  shelves. 

Deficit  spending  is  really  a  form  of  In- 
stallment buying  on  the  part  of  Uncle 
Sam,  in  the  interest  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  It  is  a  form  of  borrow- 
.  ing  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  so  that 
private-enterprise  indu-try  can  ro  ahead 
again  in  high  gear,  in  a  wealth-creating 
program  which  will  put  people  back  to 
work.  It  will  keep  small  business  in  op- 
eration. It  will  empty  the  inventory 
shelves.  It  will  result  in  new  orders.  It 
will  cause  the  steel  industry  to  operate, 
not  at  54  percent  capacity,  but  at  full 
capacity.  That  is  why  I  am  not  fright- 
ened by  the  scarecrow  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  am  for  it.  I  think  economists 
largely  a^ree  that  it  was  deficit  .>;pend- 
ing  which  killed  the  great  depression, 
deficits  that  resulted  from  massive  ex- 
penditures during  World  War  II.  Defi- 
cits can  be  created  either  by  tax  cuts  or 
by  public  expenditures.  Right  now,  a 
tax  cut  is  the  quickest  way  of  increasinsj 
the  total  amount  of  combined  public  and 
private  spendin-T.  The  eflect  of  public- 
works  spending  will  come  later. 
~~~  But  there  mu^t  go  along  with  deficit 

spending — and  this  relates  to  a  subject 
which  I  discus."^ed  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks— taxing  in  times  of  prosperity, 
not  only  to  balance  the  budget,  but  to 
pay,  in  times  of  prosperity,  a  su'o'^tantial 
amount  on  the  national  debt.  The  time 
to  consider  the  deficit  is  when  we  have 
prosperous  times,  and  we  can  tax  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  a  free  society  in  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  we  cannot  ju.stify 
refusing  to  engage  in  deficit  spending 
when  the  welfare  of  the  people  calls  for 
it:  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  calls  for 
substantial  deficit  spending  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  side  of 
those  experts  who  are  presenting  to  the 
Congress,  through  one  medium  or  an- 
other, their  research  findings  and  their 
frholarly  articles  on  the  operation  of 
our  economy.  They  contend  that  a  sub- 
stantial amouiit  of  deficit  spending  at 
this  time  would  result  in  bringing  eco- 
nomic justice  to  millions  of  their  fellow 
Americans  who  are  suffering  as  a  result 
of  the  policies  which  have  been  pursued 
by  this  administration  since  1953. 


Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  fioor. 


RETAIL  PRICE  FIXING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  extremely  difTicult  prob- 
lems facing  small-business  men 
throufjhout  the  Nation  in  their  efforts  to 
deal  on  a  competitive  basis  with  Amer- 
ican big  busine-ss. 

The  American  public  is  almo~t  totally 
unaware  of  the  campaiRn  tliat  is  under- 
way to  pass  a  retail  price-fixing  meas- 
ure which  would  severely  weaken  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 
For  various  reasons  we  have  been  told 
practically  nothing  about  thi.s  very  ac- 
tive campaign  to  impose  legali/cd  price 
fixing  on  the  American  consumer.  The 
press  and  radio  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  this  is.'-ue.  This  may  be 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject is  extremely  technical.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  tliat  we  in  the 
Congress  are  receiving  mail  only  from 
one  side,  namely,  from  the  proponents 
of  these  bills  that  would  authorize  the 
fixing  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  by  a 
scholar  who  has  been  studying  this 
problem  for  the  past  y  years.  The  au- 
thor is  a  Jesuit  priest-profc^sor.  the 
Reverend  Robert  J.  McEwen.  S.  J., 
chairman  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  university  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. His  sober  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  and  ethical  argu- 
ments on  the  topic  of  federally  enforced 
resale  price  maintenance  laws  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  RFcono  a 
statement  presented  by  Father  McEwen 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Forei'in  Commerce 
Committee  on  tlie  proposal  for  a  new 
Federal  fair  trade  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statitment  or  Robert  J.  McEwfn.  S  J.. 
Associate  Profkssor  or  Economics.  Bos- 
ton College,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.,  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
PENANCE,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  i.n  Hearings  on 
H.  R.  10527,  April  1958 

My  name  Is  Robert  J.  Mr-Ewen.  I  am  an 
associate  professor  of  economics  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  In  the  University  at 
Boston  College.  My  qualifications  Include 
graduate  degrees  In  economics  from  Ford- 
ham  University  and  from  the  University  at 
Boston  College,  and  degrees  In  philosophy 
and  theology  from  the  Pontifical  Institute 
at  WesUjn,  Mass.  I  have  specialized  In 
teaching  courses  in  the  social  responsibili- 
ties of  business,  In  the  socio-economic 
teachings  of  the  church  and  In  the  area  of 
money  and  banking.  My  doctoral  dl.sserta- 
tlon  was  on  the  subject  of  fair  trade  laws. 
Now  In  the  hands  of  a  publisher.  It  will  bear 
the  title  "Price  Justice  and  the  Fair  Trade 
Laws."  In  preparation  for  this  work  I  have 
been  doing  research  on  the  subject  of  fair 
trade  for  the  la«t  8  years. 


IlEPIltSENTATIOM 

Though  B  member  of  several  orgnntra- 
tlons.  I  must  emphasize  that  my  testimony 
In  no  sense  rellccta  either  oftlclal  p<jllcy 
positions  or  olllclui  •tulcmenlB  oX  these 
organizations. 

reason  roR  appearancc 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  In  order  to 
clarify  my  reastins  for  consenting  to  take  a 
public  part  and  a  public  position  In  this  deli- 
cate area  of  public  policy.  Because  I  am 
connected  with  none  of  the  fpcclal  interest 
groups  that  have  a  vital  and  direct  stake  in 
this  legislation,  and  because  I  believe  that 
Membprs  of  the  Legislature  may  be  inter- 
ested In  hearing  testimony  that  links  the 
professional  economic  and  ethical  view- 
points on  this  question.  I  have  coniented  to 
go  on  public  record  with  views  that  I  have 
frequently  expressed  In  private  conversa- 
tions  and    In    Individual   classes. 

Furthermore.  I  want  my  testimony  to 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Christian 
philosophers  and  economists  are  vitally  in- 
terested In  the  practical  problems  of  the 
business  civilization.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic ix>Ilcles  and  actions  are  fundamen- 
tally moral  and  ethical  decisions.  If  right 
principles  and  honest  objectives  guide  us 
to  the  selection  of  correct  practical  poltctes, 
the  whole  moral  tone  of  our  society  will 
remain  healthy. 

If  the  suspicion  grows  that  your  practical 
decisions  are  based  solely  or  mainly  on  nar- 
row prejudices  or  selfish  pressures,  a  dan- 
gerous cynicism  will  pervade  the  souls  and 
minds  of  the  people.  Their  loyalty  and 
confidence  In  our  democratic  proce.^ses  of 
government  will  be  destroyed.  N''«>d  I  re- 
mind this  audience  that  furh  an  efTect  Is 
almost  an  automatic  sequel  to  the  narration 
of  certain  facts  of  American  political  his- 
tory— even  when  the  teacher  bends  over 
backward  to  be  understanding  and  realistic. 

It  Is  good,  therefore,  that  Congress  has 
R  practice  of  caMIng  Independent  witnesses 
to  testify  on  L^sues  of  public  policy.  To 
leave  it  to  chance  that  the  confl.ctlnj?  views 
of  Interested  parties  would  develop  all  the 
Information  and  argument  needed  by  Con- 
gress to  decide  where  the  general  public  In- 
terest lies  would  be  risky.  It  could  happen 
that  the  policies  urged  by  such  Interested 
parties  m  ly  be  fully  in  harmony  with  their 
own  particular  self-interest,  but  not  at  nil 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. Tlie  reliance  by  Congress  on  the  pres- 
entation of  the  views  of  conflicting  Ujbbies 
could  lead  to  the  evils  of  special  interest 
legislation  so  much  deplored  of  late  by  po- 
lUlcal  scientists. 

FOCUS  or  testimont 

Ignoring  for  the  most  part  legal  techni- 
calities Involved  in  this  present  bill.  I  shall 
focus  my  testimony  on  the  aspect  of  desir- 
able public  policy  for  Congressional  action 
in  this  area  My  specific  viewpoint  will  be 
a  blend  of  economic,  social,  and  ethical  con- 
siderations. 

As  an  Introduction  to  my  statement,  allow 
me  to  Insert  here  a  brief  summary  or  ab- 
stract of  the  main  conclusions  of  my  doctoral 
study. 

summary   or   .stvdt.   price   justic*   and  the 

FAIR    TRADE    LAWS 

(By  Robert  J  McEwen.  S  J  ) 
The  Inspiration  for  this  study  came  from 
long  years  of  searching  the  philosophical 
literature  dealing  with  economic  questions 
for  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  meaning 
of  the  adjectives  "fair*  and  "Just  "  It  ap- 
peared that  these  adjective.-:,  without  sufH- 
clent  explanation  or  Justification,  had  come 
to  be  applied  to  many  current  business  prac- 
tices whose  nature  demanded  exploration. 
Fair  trade  laws  presented  the  most  obvious 
area  where  the  Justincatlon  of  the  word 
"fair  ■  should  be  examined  in  the  Ught  of 
the  philosophy  of  price  Justice. 
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The  core  problems  are  two:  (1)  Is  there 
A  workable  philosophy  of  prl?e  Justice  ca- 
pable of  application  to  modem  economic 
realities?  (2)  If  so.  are  fair  trade  laws  in 
harmony  With  the  principles  of  pricing  Jus- 
tice? 

This  study,  therefore.  Is  an  attempt  to 
07>ply  social  philosophy,  with  its  general  and 
speclHc  principle*  of  pricing  Justice,  to  a 
definite  s\-8tcm  of  pricing  p-actlces  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

As  8<nirces  for  the  doctrine  of  Justice, 
main  reliance  is  p'.aced  upor  the  Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  as  interpreted  by  con- 
temporary authorities  In  the  socio-economic 
field,  such  as  Monslgnor  Meisncr  and  the 
Reverend  B  W.  Dempsey.  S  J.  The  writings 
and  speeches  of  Pope  Plus  XII  are  frequently 
used  to  lUurtrate  doctrinal  ]>oints  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  teaching  Is 
not  limited  to  medieval  times  but  Is  meant 
explicitly  for  20th  century  e<onomles.  An 
exp'.lclt  attempt  Is  made  to  Lvold  entering 
the  area  of  historical  ontrovcrFy  about  the 
develrpment  of  the  Just  price    doctrines. 

Part  1  presents  a  currently  applicable 
synthesis  of  the  requirements  of  pricing 
Justice.  T\\t  first  core  probIe;n  Is  thus  an- 
swered with  a  qualified  afBmatlve.  Tlicre 
Is  a  Bufn  lently  workable  iihno:.ophy  ot  pric- 
ing Justice  from  which  the  'ondltions  f(jr 
correct  markets  can  be  derived.  Thus,  the 
Just  price  Is  dcQncd  as  the  economically 
correct  price,  the  resultant  of  the  Interac- 
tion of  real  and  natural  economic  forces 
operating  through  a  m.irkrt  mechanism 
which  Is  geared  to  insure  the  free  and  ac- 
curate expression  of  the  valuations  of  the 
community.  Further,  the  purposes  which 
will  Justify  attempts  at  lntcrf«rcnce  with,  or 
regulation  of.  the  market  pr  :iccss  are  also 
deduced  from  the  conditions  fir  market  cor- 
rectness. Thus,  criteria  for  i  he  evaluation 
of  the  purposes  of  fair  trade  are  established. 
Part  2  presents  the  purposes  of  fair  trade 
In  the  words  of  Its  proponents  The  prime 
purpose  claimed  Is  the  prohl»>ltlon  of  price 
cutting  on  branded  products  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer,  the  consumer,  and 
the  small -business  man 

Part  S  narrate*  the  results  of  a  series  of 
statistical  and  Industry  studies.  Including 
surveys  of  the  market  dtstrlbxitlon  of  photo 
flashbulbs  In  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. This  Industry  was  ciiosen  because 
(It  there  were  only  three  Important  pro- 
ducers. (2)  their  product  \.as  easily  Identi- 
fied by  Investigators.  (3)  one  company  used 
fair  trade  whUe  the  others  dl<l  not.  and  <4) 
the  product  was  sold  In  two  'ypes  of  store. 
Washington,  as  a  nori-f  alr-i  rade  area.  Is 
useful  as  a  test  apalnst  whl<h  to  compare 
the  Boston  data.  The  main  conclusion  of 
such  a  comparison  Is  that  no  real  dilTerences, 
based  on  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
tatr-trade  laws,  can  be  detected  In  this  Jn- 
diLHtry.  wl-h  the  exception  of  the  nvaUablllty 
of  bargains  In  Washington.  What  dlflerences 
there  are  may  be  traced  to  differences  In 
store  type.  Strong  drug  trade  asBoclatlons 
and  the  oligopolistic  nature  of  the  flashbulb 
industry  are  responsible  for  the  observed 
similarities  of  retailing  behavior.  A  very 
high  Index  of  Identical  pricing  of  competing 
brands  in  the  stores  carrying  multiple  brands 
Is  observed.  TTie  observed  Index  Is  91  per- 
cent. 

Part  4  evaluates  each  of  the  alleged  pur- 
poses of  fair  trade  In  the  llpht  of  criteria 
for  price  Justice  and  market  regulation  de- 
rived from  part  1  and  In  the  light  of  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  fair  trade  surveys 
and  studies  of  part  3. 

Among  others,  three  core  propositions  Jn 
the  Christian  doctrine  on  price  Justice  are 
Involved  In  the  evaluation.  They  are:  (1) 
The  necessity  for  •octal  control  of  the  pricing 
process  either  through  the  mechanism  of  ef- 
fective competition  or  through  public  law 
regulation:  (3)  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
buyer  side  of  the  market  to  have  a  full  share 


in  the  determination  of  the  prices  of  both 
goods  and  services;  (3)  the  principle  that 
the  social  product  should  be  produced  at  the 
minimum  level  of  socially  necessary  coets. 

As  fair  trade  evaluative  criteria  the  follow- 
ing deductions  from  the  doctrine  of  part  1 
need  emphasis: 

1.  The  crucial  Importance  of  a  sensitive 
market  mechanism  to  express  the  common 
estimation  of  values. 

2  All  market  forces  must  ultimately  ex- 
press values  as  monetary  prices.  To  remove 
these  from  market  determination  Is  to  break 
the  community's  economic  thermometer. 

3  The  Ideal  market — a  goal  always  to  be 
sought,  though  never  fully  achieved — Involves 
the  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  four  conditions 
of  knowledge,  wUl.  freedom,  and  absence  of 
Influence 

4.  Only  two  ways  are  open  to  achieve  Just 
prices — either  naturally  through  correct  mar- 
kets, or  legally  through  governmental  price 
fixing. 

5.  The  law  must  not  supplant  the  market 
unlets  (a)  the  latter  cannot  operate,  and  (b) 
Important  public  welfare  goals  are  at  stake. 

6.  The  law.  or  other  social  controls,  must 
not  repulate  the  market  except  with  the 
purpose  of  allowing  It  to  perform  lU  natural 
function  more  perfectly. 

Conclusions 

1.  There  is  no  sufBclent  Justification  for 
lending  public  legal  support  to  the  objective 
of  protecting  trademarks  or  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  manufacturer.  While  these 
may  be  le  Itlmate  private  goals,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  they  constitute  a  valid  object 
of  public  concern. 

2  The  coiisumer  protection  argument  can- 
not be  taken  seriously.  Consumer  organiza- 
tions deny  such  a  need.  The  sponsors  of  fair 
trade  have  not  been  recognized  as  champions 
of  the  consumer.  No  Independent  evidence 
of  the  need  for  consumer  protection  of  this 
nature  has  been  found.  The  statistical  evi- 
dence advanced  by  fair  trade  advocates  was 
found  to  be  Inadequate,  false  or  misleading. 
Errors  of  statlatlcal  procedure  have  vitiated 
every   attempt    to   produce  statistical    proofs. 

3.  There  is  merit  to  the  argument  that 
small  business  must  t>e  given  some  form  of 
special  assistance.  Fair  trade  laws  are  not 
the  proper  Instrumeiitallty  to  give  this  aid 
to  small  business.  They  probably  do  the 
small  man  more  harm  than  Is  realized,  par- 
ticularly because  they  raise  the  general  cost 
of  doing  business  and  Invite  chalnstore  com- 
petition with  specialty  shops. 

4.  The  concept  of  competition  In  business 
that  Is  found  to  be  Implicit  In  the  fair  trade 
position  Is  distorted  and  deficient.  it  is 
Inadequate  to  fulfill  the  function  of  comno- 
tition  as  conceived  by  Christian  price  Justice 
doctrine.  It  is  deficient  because;  (a)  It  ex- 
cludes competition  completely  from  the  re- 
tiiil  level:  and  (b)  It  really  makes  possible 
the  exclusion  of  price  competition  evcu  at 
the  manufacturer  level  In  many  ;ru.tances. 
The  fair  trade  position  implies  the  de.sira- 
bUlty  merely  of  Interproduct  competition. 
Both  Christian  price  Justice  and  the  United 
States  antitrust  laws  Imply  Interseller  com- 
petition. Only  the  latter  is  able  to  supply  a 
theory  of  the  function  of  the  retailer  that 
makes  It  clear  that  distributors  perform  a 
real  economic  service  to  society  worthy  of  a 
Justified  financial  reward. 

5.  The  Inadequacies  of  legal  measures 
which  attempt  the  direct  control  of  prices 
and  the  undesirabllUy  of  adding  public  law 
sanction  to  privately  fixed  prices  supply 
further  motives  for  concluding  that  fair 
trade  laws  are  not  In  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  price  Justice. 

6.  The  social  implications  of  the  fair  trade 
philosophy,  as  Is  clear  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  experience,  are  dangerous  to  a 
free,  progressive  economy  due  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  restrictive  trade  practices  encour- 
aged by  such  laws.  Attempts  at  a  system 
of  licensing  members  of  a  trade,  at  quotas 


allowed  to  each  member,  at  entry  restrictions 
Into  tha  trade,  at  restrictive  sales  laws  for- 
bidding other  types  of  store  from  selling  cer- 
ta.n  products — all  these  have  been,  and  are 
logically,  the  next  stepe  after  fair  trade  price 
fixing. 

At  the  outset  let  me  emphasize  that  I  have 
real  respect  and  admiration  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  retailing  profession  that  I  happen 
to  know  personally,  particularly  drugstore 
owners.  There  are  no  finer  men  In  the 
world.  Let  me  add,  too.  that  I  am  conscious 
of  and  sympathize  deeply  with  their  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  I  realize  that  there  do 
exist  certain  unethical  practices  by  a  small 
minority  of  retailers  and  that  frustration  at 
the  unfairness  of  these  tiictics  has  led  to  the 
demand  for  some  protection,  such  as  Is 
thought  to  be  given  by  fair  trade  laws. 

Since  the  word  "fair"  occurs  so  prominently 
In  all  discussions  on  this  problem.  It  may 
be  advantageous  for  me  to  s>:etch  for  you  an 
outline  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  theory  of 
market  Justice — In  other  words,  of  what  is 
fair  in  market  practices  and  In  market  prtces- 
Por,  after  all.  In  this  context  the  words 
"fair"  and  "just"  should  mean  the  same 
thing. 

It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  state  clear- 
ly the  meaning  of  the  adjective  "Christian," 
as  used  in  this  study.  Primarily.  It  means 
the  conclusions  and  arguments  of  natural 
human  reason,  attempting  to  apply  the  so- 
called  natural  law  tradition  to  social  ques- 
tions. The  reason  for  keeping  the  argu- 
nient  on  this  level  of  natural  reason  is  this: 
It  appears  to  be  the  best  way  to  achieve 
that  coalition  of  all  people  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world."  which  Piiis  XII  said 
was  the  only  way  to  reach  a  solution  of  grave 
social  problems.  (Address  of  June  4,  1950, 
See  Review  of  Social  Economy,  vol.  8,  No.  2,  p. 
134  ) 

The  central  core  of  the  theory  of  price 
fairness  or  price  Justice  lies  in  the  concept 
of  an  exchange  of  equivalent  values.  What 
I  give  you  in  exchange  for  what  you  give  me 
must  be  equal  in  objective  economic  value. 
If  this  were  not  true,  one  party  to  an  ex- 
chan;;e  would  be  cheated  by  the  other  party 
and  the  exchange  would  be  clearly  unfair  and 
unjust.  This  does  by  no  means  preclude 
the  possibility,  or  the  reality,  of  subjective 
profit  or  gain  on  both  sides  of  the  ex- 
change. In  other  words,  I  gain  subjectively 
from  an  exchange  because  I  have  a  greater 
desire  for  what  I  receive  than  for  what  I  give 
up  in  payment.  And.  of  course,  my  opposite 
number  in  an  exchange  profits  subjectively 
also  because  he  has  a  greater  subjective  desire 
for  what  I  am  giving  hlin. 

Now  the  key  question  In  the  determina- 
tion   of    economic    Justice    In    exchanges    in 
market   is   this:     How   do  we   know   the   ob- 
jective   values    of    things    In    order    that    we 
can  perceive  when  an  exchange  Is  really  be- 
tween two  equal  values?     It  Is  possible  for 
a  mind  possessing  infinite  wisdom  to  make 
such  an   evaluation  for  all  gocxis  and  serv- 
ices In  the  world  but  such  a  mind  does  not 
exist  on  this  earth  except  perhaps  as  a  fic- 
tional   element    of    totalitarian    economies. 
In    free    societies    and    free    economies    the 
manifestation  of  objective  equality  of  values 
for  exchange  ptu-poses  must  be  left  to  the 
social    device    known    as    the   common    esti- 
mation of  free  buyers  and  sellers  In  a  cor- 
rect market.     (The  characteristics  of  a  cor- 
rect   market    we    shall    enumerate    shortly.) 
Some  products  and  services,  however,  do  not 
have  by  their  very  nature  a  free  end  com- 
mon   market    and.    therefore,    eome    other 
device  must  be  used  by  society  to  establish 
equivalents  of  value  in  exchanges.     This   is 
the   field   known    as    public   utility   monop- 
olies.    Here  equivalence  of  value  is  decided 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  supreme 
civil   authority   acting  In   the   name   of   the 
general   public.     Such   prices,   in   the   terms 
of   social   ethics,   ere   known   as   legal   prices. 
The  former,  that  Is  those  established  by  the 
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oommon  ntimatlon  of  buyers  and  sellers 
in  a  correct  market,  are  known  as  natural 
prices.  Now  what  are  the  required  condl- 
tlona    for    a    correct    market? 

Obviously  this  will  be  a  matter  of  degree. 
The  perfect  fulflUment  of  all  the  condi- 
tions for  a  correct  market  will  represent  an 
ideal  that  exists  nowhere  In  full  reality. 
However,  the  proper  policy  for  the  social 
action  of  a  political  community  will  be  one 
that  attempts  to  approach  as  closely  as 
feasible  to  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  correct 
market. 

The  correct  market  is  one  where  the  fol- 
lowing  conditions   are    fulfilled: 

(a)  Information.  Knowledge  must  be 
had  by  all  buyers  and  sellers,  at  least  in 
an  adequate  measure,  concerning  all  the 
conditions  affecting  the  product.  Its  cost, 
uses,  qualities,  substitutes,  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  both  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand side  of  the  market. 

(b)  The  will  to  accept  Justice  In  mnrket 
dealings  as  the  guiding  principle  of  their 
business  activity. 

(c)  Freedom  available  to  all  buyers  and 
sellers  to  express  in  the  market  their  true 
Judgment  of  the  values  of  the  product. 

(d)  The  absence  of  any  substantial  Influ- 
ence which  could  distort  either  the  demand 
or  the  supply  side.  This  means  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  types  of  fraud,  deception,  and 
monopolistic    compulsion. 

The  first  condition,  that  of  adequate 
knowledge.  Is  probably  the  one  that  offers 
the  greatest  possibility  of  private  and  rov- 
ernmental  Improvement.  As  Professor 
MaEon  has  said,  "confumer's  Ignorance  has 
opened  up  a  wide  field  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  methods  of  nonprlce  competition 
of  dubious  merit"  (Economic  Concentration 
and  the  Monopoly  Problem,  p.  157). 

Improved  knowledge,  of  course.  Is  the  chief 
goal  that  motivates  consumer  organizations 
In  their  activities  for  their  members.  Re- 
formers might  usefully  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts In  this  area.  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  way  to  Improve  the  correctness  of  the 
markets  without  destroyln'.^  freedom,  mobil- 
ity,   adaptability,    and    initiative. 

To  this  end  attention  shou'd  be  directed 
to  current  effort*  In  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, New  York.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania, 
to  establish  a  State  office  of  consunier's  coun- 
sel. The  potential  good.  In  a  purely  pub- 
licity and  educational  way.  that  such  offices 
could  achieve  Is  sufficient  Justification  for 
their  existence.  Farslghted  governors  In 
these  States  have  had  the  wisdom  to  advo- 
cate such  official  attention  to  the  needs  of 
consumers. 

Tlie  condition  of  freedom  to  exiiress  a  true 
market  Judgment  Is  also  an  obvlovi.s  neces- 
sity. No  true  reflection  of  society's  evalua- 
tion of  goods  and  services  will  be  found  In 
a  market  where  buyers  and  sellers  are  not 
really  free.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  un- 
limited freedom  of  action  implied  In  laissez- 
faire  markets.  The  last  condition,  prohibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  undue  influences,  places 
obvious  boundaries  within  which  the  free 
Judgment   must   remain. 

In  summary,  these  four  conditions  are 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  correct  market;  a 
correct  market  is  necessary  in  order  to  estab- 
lish objective  equivalence  of  exchanged 
values:  and  objective  equivalence  of  values 
is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  Justice  In  exchanges.  A  social  organiza- 
tion which  Is  not  geared  to  assure  substan- 
tial Justice  to  the  participants  In  the  social 
organism  will  soon  decay  from  within. 
Herein  lies  the  Importance  of  the  specific 
principles  of  pricing  Justice  which  should 
govern  the  exchange  activity  of  men. 

Another  name  for  the  Just  price  Is  the 
natural  price.  This  brings  out  very  well  the 
Idea  that  the  requirements  of  pricing  Justice 
do  not  flow  arbitrarily  out  of  the  head  of 
some  ecclesiastic,  but  do  proceed  logically  as 


rational  conclusions  from  th«  nature  of 
things  and  of  men. 

But  what  of  the  cases  where  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  have  a  correct  market?  Catholic  doc- 
trine knows  only  two  general  types  of  prices, 
(1)  natural  prices.  1.  e.,  those  resulting  from 
the  orderly  Interaction  of  the  forces  of  de- 
mand and  supply  In  the  market,  and  (2t  le- 
gal prices,  1.  e  .  those  fixed  by  pvibllc  author- 
ity. And  these  latter  are  only  just  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  equlvalate  that  natural  price 
which  a  true  commimls  aestlmatlo  would  es- 
tablish If  the  conditions  for  a  correct  market 
were  fulfilled. 

Any  other  kind  of  price  which  may  de  f.»cto 
exist  in  the  economy  Is  not  a  true  price  1.  e  , 
a  monetary  expression  of  value.  Rather  It  is 
a  distortion  of  true  value. 

Thus,  when  society  Is  so  organlz'^d  that  the 
requirements  of  a  proper  social  framework 
are  achieved,  and  when,  as  a  consequence, 
legitimate  owners  of  wealth  have  both  the 
will  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  each  other 
In  correct  markets,  the  resvjltlng  Interaction 
of  the  actual  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
will  pr<Kluce  the  Just  price.  This  will  be.  ac- 
cordingly, the  economically  correct  price 
also — that  Is,  correct  In  an  economy  that  has 
svibordlnnted  Itself  to  all  the  moral  require- 
ments listed  above. 

Two  very  important  characteristics  of  this 
Ju.«;t  price  deserve  special  mention.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Jui;t  price  be  subject  to  vari- 
ation with  differences  of  time,  place,  and 
technology  (Including  the  development  al- 
ready reached  by  the  economy  In  question). 
Furthermore,  the  Just  price  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fixed  point.  It  Is,  In.itead.  a  range 
with  upper  and  lower  limits  The  width  of 
this  range  will,  as  a  general  feature  <if  all 
markets,  grow  with  the  Increasing  prosjjerlty 
of  the  country  and  with  the  concomitant 
growth  In  its  money  supply. 

Tunction  of  retail  competition 

The  functions  of  the  retailer,  and  of  com- 
petition, as  conceived  either  Implicitly  or 
explicitly  by  the  proponents  of  fair  trade 
should  be  Judged  In  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing questions. 

What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  re- 
taller  in  a  distributive  mechanism  that  cre- 
ates Just  prices?  If  he  Is  Just  a  manufac- 
turer's assent  carrying  out  blindly  the  )at- 
ter's  orders,  how  does  that  give  him  a  specific 
function  to  perform  that  will  differentiate 
him  from  a  dumb  vending  machine?  After 
all.  even  the  vending  machine  Is  adding  time 
and  place  utilities  to  the  manufacturer's 
product.  In  point  of  fact,  the  vending  ma- 
chine is  adding  more  of  these  utilities  be- 
cause It  Is  open  21  hours  a  day.  Under  this 
fair  trade  conception,  how  does  a  retailer 
add  any  more  than  the  machine? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  retailer,  as  a  free 
and  Ctiristlan  system  would  sugc;est,  (  1 )  acts 
as  the  consumer's  eyes  and  ears.  (2)  gives 
correct  and  honest  advice  to  consumers,  (3) 
rejects  worthless  goods  and  encourages  su- 
perior quality  ones,  (4i  paves  the  way  for 
having  products  produced  and  sold  that  are 
meeting  true  needs  of  consumers  at  true 
prices,  and  (5)  forces  correct  costing  and 
pricing  on  the  manufacturer,  then  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  he  Is  performing  a  real 
economic  service  to  both  buyers  and  sellers 
In  the  market.  Then  for  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  distributive  system,  be 
merits  a  proper  reward. 

However,  the  rise  of  what  Is  called 
monopolistic  competition  has  seen  the 
manufacturer  more  and  more  taking  over 
the  retailer's  functions,  chipping  away 
gradually  at  his  specific  responsibilities  un- 
til he  is  reduced  to  a  robot  or  a  vending 
machine.  If  the  retailer  acquiesces  in  this 
process,  he  Is  admitting  that  he  no  longer 
deserves  the  monetary  reward  that  was  for- 
merly Ju.stlfled  by  his  specific  responsibilities 
and  contributions.  Furthermore.  If  he  ac- 
quiesces In  fair  trade  pricing,  he  Is  admit- 


ting that  the  value  of  his  services  may  prop- 
erly be  set  by  the  manufacturer,  and  not  by 
market  forces  t>etween  himself  and  con- 
sumers. 

Marketing  theory  conceive*  of  each  step 
In  the  distributive  system  aa  adding  time, 
place,  form,  service,  and  Instructional  utili- 
ties to  the  bare  product  as  It  left  the  hands 
of  the  maker.  In  a  real  sense,  so  the  the<jry 
holds,  all  these  utilities  are  in  the  nature  of 
•'vaUie  added"  to  the  manufactured  Item. 
Hence,  they  are  true  economic  utilities  and, 
as  such,  deserving  of  a  price  or  a  reward. 
In  the  older  terminology,  they  are  the  "cost* 
of  distribution  " 

The  ultimate  retail  price  to  the  consumer 
should  reflect  a  charge  for  each  of  these  util- 
ities Incorporated  In  the  particular  good. 
However.  It  Is  hard  to  find  Justification  for 
the  claim.  Implied  In  fair  trade  Identical 
pricing,  that  each  and  every  seller  of  a  prod- 
uct has  added  to  the  product  exactly  the 
same  list  of  utilities  In  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree Under  Identical  pricing,  either  some 
seller  Is  not  getting  paid  enough  for  the  serv- 
ices he  h.-is  rendered  or  some  other  seller  la 
receiving  too  much. 

In  a  system  incorporating  a  sensitive  mar- 
ket calculus  ol  the  real  consumer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  these  various  utilities, 
the  sellers  (retailers)  have  to  engage  In  price 
competition  with  each  other.  It  is  not  svif- 
flclent  to  say  that  products  compete  with 
each  other  The  product  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer  should  not  l)e  conceived 
as  economically  the  same  product  which  the 
retailer  sells  to  the  custj^mer.  Therefore,  it 
Is  a  little  hard  to  see  hf)w  the  manvifacturer 
should  have  the  right  to  fix  the  final  price  at 
which  the  retailer  must  sell  the  goods. 
Otherwise,  one  falls  Into  the  danger  of  say- 
ing that  It  should  be  the  manufacturer  and 
not  the  consumer,  who  Is  fit  to  appraise  the 
value  of  all  the  additional  values  or  utilities 
which  the  distributive  process  has  added  to 
the  maker's  article. 

Cost  of  doing  huaineM 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
the  proposals  advanced  to  Justify  fair  trade 
is  the  attitude  toward  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Some  fair  trade  companies  set 
their  retail  prices  by  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  cost  of  doing  business  In  the 
particular  industry  as  revealed  In  surveys  of 
some  previous  perKxl  Many  legislative  pro- 
ponents of  fair  trade  speak  frequently  of  the 
cost  of  retail  operation  aa  If  It  were  an  In- 
flexibly fixed  and  necessary  figure  that  had 
to  be  added  to  the  manufacturer's  price,  plus 
a  retail  profit  figure,  to  arrive  at  the  final 
selling  price. 

This  passive  acceptance  of  past  standards 
of  retail  operation,  and  especially  this  iM.>gl- 
cal  devotion  to  an  average  cont  figure,  would 
appear  to  Ignore  the  economic  realities  of 
the  components  of  the  cost  ol  doing  busi- 
ness 

A  trade  reporter  summarized  the  opinion 
at  one  of  the  annual  fcpring  markets  thiis: 

"Never  before  have  the  department  stores 
been  so  cognizant  of  how  antiquated  Is  the 
present  price  structure,  trade  «ix)kesmen  say. 
Becau.se  the  discount  threat  has  forced  them 
Ui  reappraise  Ihelr  operating  costs,  retailers 
have  found  that  the  40  percent  markup  is 
more  than  an  adequate  margin,  trade  sources 
say.  (Of  Bob  Okell.  ftetaller  Battling  to 
Keep  His  Spot  in  Hectic  Market.  Retailing 
Dally.  July  11.  1955,  sec   4,  p    1) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  retailer 
uses  the  terms  "marjjfln  "  and  markup  "  to 
mean  the  percentage  of  the  ultimate  sales 
dollar  that  remains  with  the  retailer  after 
he  has  paid  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 
saler. For  Instance.  If  a  retailer  buys  a  prod- 
uct from  his  wholesaler  for  60  cenu  and  sells 
It  for  $1.  he  makes  a  40-percent  margin  of 
profit  or  markup.  In  reality,  40  cents  profit 
on  60  cents  Invested  Is  a  66  6  percent  profit. 
This  is  a  common  fair-trade  margin.  Out  of 
this  margin,  of  course,  a  retailer  has  to  pay 
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hl«  co«t«  of  operation.    If  they  ar«  very  high, 
he  may  have  nothing  left. 

Compare,  for  Instance,  a  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  return  of  merchandLse  at  Olm- 
bel's  department  store  In  New  York  which 
revealed  the  following  facts: 

1.  Salespeople  were  mishandling  custom- 
ers attempting  to  exchange  goods  As  a 
consequence,  the  customers  were  asking  for 
a  return  credit  Instead  of  taking  something 
else.  A  training  program  was  Instituted  to 
correct  this  situation. 

2.  Every  month  "more  than  500  packages 
are  brought  back  •  •  •  by  United  Parcel 
because  handwriting  by  a  salesperson  Is  il- 
legible or  wrongly  addressed" 

3  During  1  week,  5©0  sales  checks,  to- 
taling approximately  $6,000  were  written  out 
for  merchandise  that  was  out-of -stock.  All 
of  these  customers  had  to  be  contacted  and 
the  matter  rehandled. 

This  U  but  one  sample  of  an  element  In 
the  cost  of  doing  bu&ineas  that  is  neither 
necessary  nor  proper.  Excessive  numbers  of 
retail  outlets  in  Fair  Trade  areas,  of  course, 
produce  underutlllzatlon  of  resources.  Two 
other  highlights  of  the  new  NARD  survey  of 
drugstore  operation  are  extremely  significant: 

1.  "Operating  expenses  consumed  approxi- 
mately  28  cents  of   each   sales  dollar.    •    •    • 

2  "Un<x:cupled  time  Is  a  significant  cost 
In  the  retail  drugstore.  Wages  for  Idle  time 
represented  from  85  to  3»  1  percent  of  total 
operating  expenses,  an  average  of  21  percent 
of  sales  While  much  of  the  unoccupied 
time  In  the  retail  drugstore  Is  In  the  nature 
of  standby  capacity'  the  cost  of  this  time  Is 
often  the  difference  between  profit  and  loas.  ' 
(Burley.  Fuiher  and  Cox.  Drug  Store  Oper- 
ating Costs  and  Profits  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill.  1&66I,  p   8  I 

Easy  reliance  on  maintained  high  margins 
of  profit  and  markup  tend  to  diminish  the 
competitive  impulse  to  correct  such  condi- 
tions. Fortunately  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  reasonable  men  In  retail  distribution 
are  beginning  to  agree  with  this  thinking 
In  an  editorial,  signed  by  the  editor  and 
publisher.  Electrical  Dealer  said 

"Dealers  who  couldn't  speak  rationally 
about  the  discount  houses  a  year  ago  are 
analyzing  the  low-cost  retailers'  techniques 
and  attempting  to  follow  some  of 
them     •    •    • 

"It  U  pcMslble  •  •  •  the  high-cost  re- 
taller  will  not  price  himself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket on  competitive  merchandise,  and  the 
low-cost  dealer  will  have  to  lower  his  dis- 
counts In  order  to  give  some  of  the  extras 
he  has  eliminated  The  levellng-out  process 
would  peg  the  cost  of  distribution  at  a  fair 
price  "  (Low  versus  High  Cost  Retailers. 
October  1956.  p  90  ) 

Any  argument  or  any  conclusions  that 
mufct  be  based  on  the  accounting  or  record- 
keeping practices  of  retail  stores  Is  highly 
suspect  Especially  In  the  case  of  specialty 
stores,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  sur- 
vey director,  caution  must  be  used  In  Inter- 
preting any  statistics  because  such  stores  are 
too  loose  and  uncertain  In  their  accounting 

In  a  comparison  of  these  notions  of  com- 
petition held  by  the  fair-trade  adherenU 
with  the  principles  of  market  correctness, 
the  total  and  complete  Incompatibility  of 
the  one  with  the  other  Is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire long  elaboration.  While  the  princi- 
ples of  price  Justice  admit  of  much  com- 
munity or  social  regulation  of  the  terms  or 
framework  of  competition,  they  are  Insistent 
on  preserving  the  actual  process  of  price  de- 
termination Itself  from  artificial  or  external 
Influence. 

Freedom  of  entry 

You  should  be  clear  about  the  alternatives 
open  to  us  as  a  society.  If  you  accept  the 
Idea  of  price  fixing  In  order  to  keep  In  busi- 
ness all  those  now  engaged  In  a  certain  trade, 
say  drugs  or  gasoline,  then  you  must  be  logi- 
cal and  pass  a  law  prohibiting  anyone  else 


from  opening  up  a  new  drugstore  or  a  new 
gas  station.  If  there  is  not  enough  demand 
to  keep  everybody  In  the  Indtistry  profitable 
without  price  fixing,  then  obviously  there  is 
no  room  for  a  newcomer  in  that  line  of 
business. 

(If  you  think  this  to  be  a  farfetched  line 
of  reasoning,  then  I  respectfully  remind  you 
of  the  recent  action  of  druggists  in  England 
who  specifically  proposed  to  limit  the  open- 
ing of  any  more  drugstores.) 

However,  if  you  intend  to  preserve  our  tra- 
ditional American  right  for  every  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry  to  enter  any  business  he  sees  fit — 
at  his  own  risk,  of  course — then  you  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man failure  and  miscalculation.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  Inevitable  business  failures. 

We  cannot,  as  a  society,  have  a  cake  and 
eat  It  too.  We  cannot  guarantee  profits  to 
every  businessman  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  each  individual  to  enter  any  line  of 
business  he  wants. 

Moreover,  we  should  always  read  the  statis- 
tics with  an  understanding  of  their  back- 
ground. For  instance,  Massachusetts  recent- 
ly opened  a  beautiful  toll  turnpike  that 
roughly  parallels  the  old  road  to  New  York 
City.  It  has,  of  course,  drained  away  a  lot 
of  tlie  traffic  from  the  old  road.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  sections  of  the  old  road 
lool^  like  graveyards  of  gasoline  stations? 
Yet  each  one  shows  up  In  the  statistics  as  a 
business  failure.  And  the  new  stations 
opened  upon  the  new  road  do  not  equal  in 
number  the  closed  stations  because  the  turn- 
pike authority  rigidly  limits  the  number  of 
stations  along  lu  route.  None  of  these  will 
fall  because  they  have  been  scientifically 
planned  and  granted  Immunity  from  com- 
petition. 

If  that  Is  the  type  of  economic  system  you 
wish  to  see  in  the  United  States,  the  fair- 
trade  path  is  the  correct  way  to  get  there. 
But  at  least  you  should  be  clear  about  the 
alternative  choices  open  to  us. 

Short  of  price  fixing,  there  are  many  areas 
of  governmental  action  vitally  beneficial  to 
the  preservation  of  correct  markets.  For  in- 
stance, uniform  standards  of  quality  for 
definite  products,  svich  aa  the  FTC  has  been 
attempting,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
In  the  same  vein,  the  policing  of  advertising 
to  keep  It  reasonably  close  to  the  truth  Is  a 
valuable  governmental  service.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, among  others,  has  called  attention  to 
the  problems  of  adequate  Inspection  under 
the  Fijod  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  desire  tn  help  and  protect  the  con- 
sumer, give  your  support  to  expanded  appro- 
priations for  the  above  purposes.  That  will 
be  a  direct  and  visible  step  toward  assuring 
fair  and  accurate  market  judgments  by  con- 
sumers To  the  extent  that  products  are 
misrepresented  to  the  buyer,  the  achievement 
of  a  fair  and  Just  price  Is  hindered.  If  a 
manufacturer  Is  putting  out  junk,  or  if  his 
product  will  not  really  do  for  me  all  that  he 
claims,  the  price  I  pay  for  It  is  not  made 
fair  and  Just  merely  because  the  law  allows 
the  manufacturer  to  set  it. 

Consumers  and  goodwiU 
To  all  Congressmen  and  Senators,  rightly 
proud  of  their  reputation  for  clear  thought 
and  sharp  debate  and  Intellectual  consist- 
ency, I  would  recommend  extreme  care  In 
the  use  of  fair-trade  argtunents  Involving 
the  consumer,  his  "protection"  from  various 
things  that  he  apparently  likes,  and  his  de- 
teriorating good  will  toward  products  that 
are  price  cut. 

It  is  slightly  inconsistent  for  fair-trade  ad- 
vocates to  argue  that  price  cutting  on  liquor 
must  be  prohibited,  because  It  would  stimu- 
late overindulgence  and  overconsumptlon  of 
intoxicants,  a  moral  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  price  cutting  leads  to  such  an  In- 
crease  of   consumption,  then   why   is  it   not 


good  for  the  people  to  possess  more  t\ec%r\c 
toasters  and  other  products  whose  use.  I  be- 
lieve, does  not  Involve  any  such  moral  deg- 
radation? And  why  is  It  not  to  the  manu- 
facturer's advantage  to  have  this  greater 
volume  of  sales  stimulated  by  lowered 
prices?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  damaging 
to  the  manufacturer's  trade-mark  or  good- 
will. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  para- 
graph  from  a  recent  Forbes  magazine? 

"Although  GE's  decision  set  the  retail 
community  on  Its  ear.  It  did  put  new  life 
into  small  appliance  sales.  Thus  the  fare- 
well to  fair  trade  is  likely  to  be  something 
less  than  catastrophic  to  GE  Itself.  Though 
normal  dealer  margins  may  drop  from  32 
percent  to  as  low  as  16  percent  on  small  ap- 
pliances, GE's  prices  to  Its  distributors  re- 
main unchanged.  Yet  contrary  to  testimony 
by  Westlnghouse,  which  credits  Increased 
sales  of  Its  small  appliances  to  Its  abandon- 
ment of  fair  trade  in  1955,  GE  stubbornly 
maintains  that  even  In  those  States  which 
have  tossed  out  fair  trade  •  •  •  it  has  no- 
ticed no  appreciable  change  in  Its  competi- 
tive position"  (March  15,  1958,  p.  22). 

Private  price  fixing 

The  time  has  come  in  these  United  States 
to  call  a  halt  to  any  further  attempts  to  give 
legislative  approval  to  private  price  fixing. 
I  would  earnestly  pray  that  enlightened  leg- 
islators would  appreciate  the  almost  univer- 
sal truth  that  price  fixing  never  has  solved, 
and  never  will  solve,  the  business  ills  for 
which  it  is  alleged  to  be  a  remedy. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  State  after 
State,  and  the  Congress  too,  is  being  flooded 
with  bills  and  requests  to  allow  the  fixing 
of  service  prices,  the  fixing  of  oil  prices,  the 
fixing  of  liquor  prices,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
In  each  case,  there  Is  some  genuine  economic 
difficulty  or  hardship.  But  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  basic  causes  of  the  problem,  you 
are  asked  to  solve  it  by  the  completely  in- 
adequate method  of  clamping  a  price-fixing 
straight   jacket    on    the   distributive  system. 

This  Is  the  precise  type  of  economic  policy 
that  brought  the  economies  of  cartelised 
Europe  to  the  verge  of  economic  collapse. 
Historically,  it  was  the  American  Insistence 
on  competitive  pricing  that  was  one  of  the 
chief  forces  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
successes  of  our  young  country.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  history  if  we 
adopt  the  discredited  cartel  price  philosophy 
just  at  the  time  that  European  countries  are 
abandoning  It  in  favor  of  a  free  system.  It 
will  be  a  sure  sign  that  we  are  (ieveloplng 
Into  an  old  and  tired  and  sick  economy. 
How  responsible  business  leaders  can  urge 
us  In  that  direction  is  more  than  I  can  recon- 
cile with  their  verbal  protestations  of  faith 
in  the  American  system. 

A  package  plan — A  positive  solution 

Rather  than  immediately  resorting  to 
price  fiixing.  Congressional  attention  should 
be  fastened  on  the  real  causes  of  justifiable 
complaints  from  small  business.  Most  of 
these  real  complaints  have  been  mentioned 
and  investigated  to  some  degree  by  com- 
mittees of  this  very  Congress.  What  the 
Intelligent  and  farslghted  friends  of  small 
business  should  now  do  is  this :  support  a 
package  plan  for  small  business  aid  that 
would  Incorporate  the  following  main  points: 

1.  Special  credit  and  banking  considera- 
tion for  small  business.  Perhaps  a  develop- 
ment bank  or  a  capital  bank  as  suggested 
by    several   Senators   and    Representatives. 

2.  Encouragement  of  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Expanded 
appropriations  for  these  two  agencies  should 
be  used  to  prosecute  those  who  are  damag- 
ing smaller  comp»etitors  by  activities  that  are 
even  now  Illegal. 

3.  Tax  revision  to  take  account  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  small-business  man.  Small 
losses   suffered    by    a    small    man    Just    drive 
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him  Into  bankruptcy  while  large  losses  ruf- 
fered  by  a  large  man  Just  miUce  him  a  fit 
target  for  a  Juicy  merger. 

4.  Perhaps  also  a  loss-leader  bl.l  prohibit- 
ing sales  below  Invoice  cost,  apart  Irom  cer- 
tain emergencies. 

Small-'bv.sinesn  credit 

The  first  point,  in  my  eyes,  is  of  special 
Importance — and  here  I  must  differ  from  the 
recently  published  Federal  Reserve  study  on 
small  business.  It  denies  the  need  for  any 
special  consideration  for  small  business, 
urging  that  all  users  of  credit  sliould  be 
made  to  compete  for  the  available  supply  on 
equal  terms.  But  here  Is  precisely  my  difll- 
culty.  To  claim  that  our  present  systeni 
achieves  competition  for  credit  on  equal 
terms  Is  nonsense.  Tlie  banlts  will  auto- 
matically favor  their  large  clients,  espe- 
cially In  a  recession — and  this  Is  precisely 
when  small  business  needs  extra  considera- 
tion. 

In  this  area,  the  whole  economic  system, 
and  the  small-business  man  lu  particular, 
sulfers  from  what  has  been  called  "the 
perverse  elasticity  of  the  banltlng  system." 
By  that  I  mean  the  well-known  tendency  of 
banks  to  be  liberal  with  loans  in  an  in- 
flationary period — almost  to  the  point  of 
dangerously  careless  generosity — and  their 
corresponding  tendency  to  be  overcautious 
and  severe  on  loan  applications  in  a 
recession. 

The  "perversity"  of  such  tendencies  ia  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  exact  opjxjslte 
of  the  policies  that  the  general  good  of  the 
country  would  demand  in  those  circum- 
stances. The  welfare  of  the  economic  system 
would  demand  that  bankers  be  very  cautious 
In  an  Inflationary  period  so  as  not  to  feeti 
the  fires  of  Inflation — especially  should  they 
not  encourage  marginal  or  doubtful  enter- 
prises which  will  he  the  first  to  fail  in  a 
Blight  recession.  And  the  welfare  of  the 
country  would  demand  great  liberality  with 
credit  in  a  recession.  This  Is  ex.ictly  what 
the  batiics  will  not  do. 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week  (March 
22.    1958)    notes; 

"This  week  the  Federal  Reserve  niade  an- 
other cut  111  commercial  bank  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

"But  the  chances  are  that  would-be  laor- 
rowers  won't  find  banks  any  more  eager  to 
give  them  credit. 

"A  maj<:jrity  of  them  added  that  the  trend 
toward  easier  money  does  not  mean  any 
easing  In  lending  standards.  In  fact,  banks 
are  tightening  them. 

"This  tightening  at  a  time  when  money  Is 
easy  Is  typical  in  a  recession.  Fur  although 
baiLks  are  In  a  more  comfortable  position 
than  tliey  were  when  money  was  tight,  the 
decline  In  business  activity  has  made  them 
much  more  cautious  and  selective  In  grant- 
ing loans. 

"Banks  In  the  hardest  hit  areas  are  the 
most  cautious.  There,  bankers  admit  turn- 
ing away  customers  who  would  have  been 
eligible  a  year  ago.  In  many  cases,  they  de- 
mand much  more  collateral. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"As  a  conservative  Cleveland  banker  ex- 
plains, 'In  times  like  these  you  make  the 
best  loans.  The  bad  ones  are  made  when 
times  are  real  good  and  you  relax  a  bif." 

That  last  quotation  Is  a  perfect  epitome 
of  the  banking  systems  perverse  elasticity. 
And  it  Is  a  clear  indication  of  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  special  bank  or  fund  for  small 
business. 

If  the  representatives  and  friends  of  small 
business  would  unite  in  support  of  such  a 
reasonable  package  program  for  small-busi- 
ness aid,  they  would  And  thennselves  sup- 
ported to  the  hilt  by  all  those  Independent 
legislators,  economists,  and  citizens  who  are 
anxious  to  see  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
ownership  economy,  but  who  rebel  at  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  selfish,  pressure- 
group  Imposition  on  the  general  p\ibllc. 


Mr.  MORSE.  A  readinpr  of  Father 
McEwen's  statement  will  demonstrate 
very  convincingly  that  these  price  fixing 
devices  will  harm  the  consumer  and  do 
very  little  good  for  the  small-business 
man.  The  whole  economic  system  is 
crying  for  reduction  of  prices,  but  big 
busine.ss  instead  proposes  devices  that 
will  add  further  to  already  unreasonably 
high  prices. 

As  one  who  has  opposed  with  all  my 
strcnfrth  and  ability  every  bill  which 
would  harm  small  business  by  leaving  it 
open  to  unfair  attacks  by  large  corpora- 
tions. I  am  certiiinly  not  unmindful  of 
the  problems  of  the  small  retailer.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  tlie  "fair  trade"  device, 
under  which  the  manufacturer  of  a 
brand  name  item  is  really  delegated  the 
authority  to  determine  the  ultimate 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  constitutes 
no  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  fair 
price  for  the  retailer  and  it  has  poten- 
tialities for  great  harm  to  the  consumer. 
The  emotional  appeal  of  "fair  trade"  is 
unsupported  by  economic  facts,  as  nearly 
as  I  am  able  to  determine  them  from 
mo.st  economists. 

Because  of  my  great  and  continuing 
interest  in  small  business,  I  feel  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Congress 
before  the  close  of  the  session  should 
take  action  on  the  bi'l.  S.  II,  the  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity  '  bill  of  wluch  I  am  a 
casponsor. 

This  bill  would  repair  the  damage  done 
to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  small  business,  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  several  years 
ago.  If  were  enacted,  small  business 
would  again  enjoy  the  protection  from 
predatory  raids  by  its  large  rivals  which 
Congress  intended  it  should  have  when 
the  Robinson-Patman  act  was  passed  ui 
1936.  This  loophole  created  by  the  Court, 
under  which  chain  stores  and  oUier  large 
buyers  can  get  excessive  and  discrimina- 
tory discoimts  and  conces.sions  not  made 
available  to  the  small  retailer  must  be 
closed. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  al.so  give 
thorough  consideration  to,  and  take 
prompt  action  on,  the  bills.  S.  3851  and 
3852  which  were  introduced  on  May  19 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey  1.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
these  proposals  becau.se  I  feel  that  they 
offer  feasible  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
notorious  loss  leader  practice  and  pio- 
hibiting  sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices 
designed  to  destroy  competition.  Legis- 
lation of  the  tyr)e  Just  mentioned  would 
protect  small  business  and  the  con.sumer. 
but  would  not  provide  unwarranted 
windfalls  for  big  bu.siness.  which,  in  my 
judgment,  the  so-called  fair-trade  pro- 
posals would  do. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon, 


AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  AC- 
TION— SPEECH  BY  FORMER  SENA- 
TOR LEHMAN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie 
banquet  meeting  of  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  held  in  Washington.  D. 
C.  on  May  17,  1958,  a  fonner  distin- 
Ruished  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  referred  many  times,  in 


the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  as  the  giant 
of  American  liberals,  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert H  Lehman,  made  a  speech  on  civil 
rights  problems  as  they  confiont  the 
country  today. 

I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  the  speech  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  not  because  so 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  speech 
coincides  with  the  position  on  civil 
rights.  I  have  t;iken  over  the  years,  but 
because  I  feel  former  Senator  Lehman, 
In  his  speech,  has  cxpre.'-.sed  the  point  of 
view  of  many  of  us  so  much  better  than 
we  can  in  our  individual  capacity.  I 
consider  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  former 
Senator  Lehman  s  speech,  at  the  banquet 
mcetin!:  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  on  May  17th.  be  printed  in 
the  Rec^)RD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itpeech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rf-marks    or    TifK     IIoNOR\mji     HrjiBxsT     H. 

LXHMAN  AT  CoNVLHTTION  B\MgU>.T  or  AM£RI- 

CANs  rom  Democratic  Ac-tion,  Washington, 

D   C  .  Mat  17.  19i« 

It  is  always  sati.tfying  to  address  my  fel- 
low members  of  ADA. 

No  gathering  gives  me  a  greater  Mnae  of 
being  with  kindred  spirits  than  an  assembly 
of  ADA  members  and  their  friends.  Here  I 
alwavs  find  a  fierce  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  a  deep  concern  for  the  under- 
privileged a  passionate  attachment  to  Justice, 
and  a  willlneneaa  to  fight  seemintrly  hopeless 
b.'itilcs  when  neccssarv.  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples and   values  of   ilbermlism. 

The  importance  of  the  ADA  s  contributions 
to  the  political  and  Intellectu.il  life  of  our 
country  can  be  measured  by  the  attacks  di- 
rected aealnst  It  by  the  reactionaries  TTie 
(act  that  ADA  Is  ao  frequently  singled  out  as 
their  target  U.  to  my  mind,  a  laurel  to  b« 
worn    with    pride. 

These  past  years  have  been  eventful  one^^ 
perhaps  the  most  eventful  In  ail  history; 
surely  the  most  eventful  In  my  niemory. 

Was  It  only  4  years  ago  today  that  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  dvjwn  Ita  historic  de- 
cision In  the  school  segregation  cases?  It 
■een^s  an  age,  and  yet.  from  the  viewpoint 
of   time,   it   was  only   yesterday. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  one 
event,  whose  fourth  anniversary  we  observe 
today,  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  what  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
means  In  terms  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  the  most  Important  single  event  of  this 
eventlul  decade,  as  far  as  the  Inlemul  life 
and  soul  of  America  are  concerned.  It  might 
even  be  Judged  to  be  one  of  the  climactic 
events  of  this  century,  not  only  for  America, 
but  for  the  world. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  decision  was  not.  of 
course,  a  detached  phenomenon,  rising  like  a 
mountain  peak  from  a  level  plain.  It  was. 
instead,  a  high  summit  in  an  endless  range  of 
development*— In  the  timeless  reach  of  hu- 
man liberty.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
decision  of   1954  was  the  greatest  victory  of 

recent   times  In   the   civil   rights   struggle a 

victory  which  completely  changed  the  nature 
of  that  struggle  and  converted  It.  In  lu  public 
aspect,  from  that  of  an  almost  make-believe 
war  which  had  been  going  on  in  Congress  and 
wlUiin  the  political  parties  for  a  decade.  Into 
a  grimly  real  as.^.iult  upon  the  major  strong- 
holds of  dlscjlmluation  and  oppression. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
previous  cases,  had  already  given  warning 
that  State  laws  protecting  the  practice  of 
discrimination  were  far  from  being  securely 
embraced  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Tn  1950.  the  Court  decided  three  cases  bril- 
liantly argued  by  Solicitor  General  Philip  B, 
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Perlman.  which.  In  the  words  of  Arthtir 
Krock,  of  the  New  York  Times,  left  the 
Judicial  safeguard  of  racial  segregation — the 
precedent-protected  doctrine  of  separate  but 
equal^"a  mass  of  tatters  "  But  not  until 
1964  did  the  Court  tear  the  doctrine  dcwn 
completely  and  condemn  segregation.  Itself, 
to  legal  death. 

Prior  to  the  1954  decision,  segregation  was 
the  unspoken  word  In  the  vocabulary  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  In  the  market  place  of 
political  debate,  this  word — segregation — was 
used  only  with  the  greatest  caution  One 
could  condemn  segregation  or  Jim  Crow  in 
regard  to  travel  on  streetcars,  buses,  and 
trains,  and  access  to  public  accommodations 
such  as  hotels  and  restaurants.  But  few 
dared  to  attack  the  entire  Institution  of 
segregation — that  all-i>erva8lve  code  of  con- 
duct and  status  by  means  of  which  millions 
of  human  belntjs  were  being  kept  in  a 
subordinate  social,  political,  and  economic 
status. 

Four  years  ago  today,  the  Supreme  Court 
•truck  b<3ldly  and  bodily  at  the  heart  of  this 
monstrous  evil.  Unanimously  the  Court 
found  that  segregation  was.  per  se.  dli'crlml- 
natlon,  and  that  State  laws  upholding  It 
were  unconftltutlonal 

America  has  a  way  of  producing  the  right 
men  in  the  rlRhl  place  at  the  right  time — 
In  times  of  great  crlsl.s  We  should  thank 
God  that  in  1954  we  had.  and  still  have,  one 
of  the  most  courageous — and  courageously 
led — Supreme  Courts  tn  our  history 

Since  1954.  the  hli/hest  Court  of  the  land 
has  lieen 'subjected  to  shocking  attack,  de- 
fiance, and  attempts  at  retaliation  But  the 
Supreme  Court  and  its  subordinate  Federal 
courts  have  held  firm  and  moved  majes- 
tically forward — all  wr.houi  real  "sslstance 
or  comfort  from  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches   of   the   Federal  Government. 

Now.  let  us  lor)k  at  the  school  segregation 
struggle  In  some  jjerfpectlve  as  part  of  the 
whole  civil  rights  strugk<le. 

Tlie  civil  rights  struggle  did  not  begin  on 
May  17.  1954  It  did  not  even  begin  with 
the  Issuance  of  the  Truman  Committee  Re- 
port on  Civil  Rights  In  1947:  nor  with  the 
historic  fight  on  the  flxir  of  the  Democratic 
convention  In  1948  The  civil  rights  strupple 
began  In  America  centuries  ago.  soon  after 
the  first  slaves  were  brought  to  these  shores. 
It  has  continued  in  various  forms  in  the 
political  arena  and  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War  until  the  present  day. 

The  Institution  of  slavery  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  instltutlor  of  segregation; 
the  two  are  of  the  same  nature  Segregation 
Is  no  more  than  a  substitute  for  slavery. 

Slavery  is  an  uglier  word  .han  aegregation. 
but  the  practice  of  segregation  is  Just  as 
"K'y — Just  as  degrading — at  the  practice  of 
slavery. 

If  you  would  see  the  nake<l  face  of  segrega- 
tion, go  to  any  plantation  town  along  the 
Mississippi  delta  or  to  any  mill  town  in 
Georgia  or  South  Carolira.  Segregation 
there  is  the  plain  practice  of  white  su- 
premacy The  Negro  Is  forced  to  accept  the 
status  of  Inferiority  in  eve-y  aspect  of  his 
life,  and  has  no  voice  whatever  In  the  deci- 
sions of  local.  State  or  Federal  Government 
affecting  him  or  his  fanUly. 

I>et  me  empha.<;lze  that  ^tegregatlon  not 
only  adversely  affects  the  Negro,  but  the 
white  man.  too.  The  whlt«  man,  to  keep 
the  Negro  down,  must  stay  down  himself. 
The  South  has  borne  this  burden,  as  It  bore 
the  burden  of  slavery,  at  great  cost  to  Itself 
and  the  Nation. 

During  the  last  3  years,  here  has  been 
some  progress  In  school  desecregatlon. 

During  this  period.  764  school  districts, 
scattered  through  10  border  iind  Southwest- 
ern States,  have  begun  or  have  completed 
desegregation.  The  overwhe'mlng  majority 
of  theae  school  dUtrlcU  are  In  six  8tat««: 
Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Kenucky.  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  But  2.135  Southern 
and    border   States'    school    cUtrlcU,    which 


contain  Negro  and  white  pupils,  will  open  the 
school  term  next  fall  without  even  a  promise 
of  a  start  toward  desegregation.  Of  the 
school-age  pupils  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  States,  only  4  percent  of  the  Negro 
pupils  and  4  percent  of  the  whites  will  attend 
desegregated    schools    next    September. 

8?ven  States  of  the  Union  —  the  hard  core 
of  the  Eolid  South,  plus  Virginia,  are  arrayed 
in  a  posture  of  massive  and  determined  re- 
sistance to  school  desegregation  of  any  kind. 
All  the  force  and  power  of  State  government 
and  of  State  law  are  arrayed  In  these  States 
to  prevent,  and  even  to  outlaw,  desegregation. 
Meanwhile,  tensions  between  the  races  in 
the  South  have  grown.  Most  of  the  tension, 
I  am  told.  Is  on  the  side  of  the  whites.  This 
tension  Is  due  mostly  to  fear  of  the  unknown. 
The  white  Southerners  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  do  not,  as  they  have  always 
claimed,  really  understand  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  Negro  race.  And  what  Is  truly 
dangerous,  there  Is  no  longer  communication 
between  Negroes  and  whites  In  most  areas  of 
the  South.  Negroes  have  come  to  look  for 
leadership  not  to  white  men.  but  to  their 
own — to  men  like  that  brave,  brilliant,  and 
deeply  religious  man.  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King — to  their  church  organizations,  to  the 
NAACP,  and  the  Uiban  League. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  has  happened 
has  been  the  almoet  total  intimidation  of 
the  decent  and  liberal-minded  white  leaders 
of  the  South  The  few  rare  but  brilliant 
exceptions  serve  only  to  highlight  this  situa- 
tion. 

Very  recently.  State  Senator  Harvle  Belser, 
of  Florida,  declared:  "The  lukewarm  mod- 
erates are  part  of  the  past  "  There  is.  un- 
fortunately, much  truth  In  the  boast  of  this 
Florida   legislator. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demagogs— the  rabid 
exponents  of  white  supremacy — have  taken 
over  In  many  places,  both  at  the  State  and 
the  local  level  The  moderates,  for  the  most 
part,  now  show  their  moderation  by  silence. 
TTiere  ha.s  been  no  national  leadership  to  rally 
them.  Yet  it  is  my  personal  conviction  that 
given  national  leadership,  the  moderates 
would  be  In  control  today. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  crisis  dates  only  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  present 
crUls  has  Its  origins  In  many  years  of  official 
Inaction  far  antedating  1954. 

The  demand  for  positive  action — for  gov- 
ernmental intervention  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  cruelties  of  discrimination — has  t>een 
growing  for  the  last  quarter  century.  These 
demands,  however,  have  not  been  reflected 
In  C<mgresslonal  action.  Tha^e  responsible 
for  the  frustration  of  Congressional  action 
during  all  these  years  must  bear  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  present  situation. 
Congress  finally  did  pass  a  clvlI-rlghts  bill 
In  1957— the  first  Civil  Rights  Act  in  87  years. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  the  passace 
of  this  legislation  would  loosen  the  floodgates 
of  freedom  and  sweep  away  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  progress  Thus  far,  at  least.  It 
has  not  worked  out  this  way. 

A  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  estab- 
lished and  given  life  to  September  9.  1959. 
One-third  of  the  life  of  the  Commission  has 
passed.  The  Commission  has  not  even  been 
wholly  organized.  The  Staff  Director,  who 
was  named  only  In  February  of  this  yea', 
has  Just  been  conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  Out 
of  a  total  of  70  authorized  staff  employees, 
the  Comml.esion  has  hired  less  than  a  dozen. 
Of  the  complaints  received,  not  a  single  cpse 
is  under  field  Investigation  and  none  is 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  general,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion can  best  be  described  as  a  study  In 
slow  motion,  or  even  In  still  life. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  provided  for 
the  designation  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  be  in  charge  of  Civil  Rights.  A 
Mr.  Wallace  White  was  so  nominated.  His 
appointment  still  languishes  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Finally,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  u.se  the 
authority  of  his  office  to  safeguard  the  right 
to  register  and  vote  in  Federal  elections.  So 
far.  the  Attorney  General  has  not  Initiated 
a  single  case. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  legislation 
passed  last  year  has  thus  far  been  effective 
in  facilitating  any  significant  Increase  In 
Negro  registration  or  voting. 

For  the  elections  of  1958.  the  registration 
process  In  many  States  is  now  under  way  or 
already  over.  Some  primaries  hav  already 
ijeen  held.  I  am  told  that  In  the  critical 
places — in  the  Black  Belt  and  in  the  rural 
areas — discouragement  of  Negro  registration 
and  voting  has  been  greater.  If  anything, 
than  in  the  past. 

L«t  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  In  my 
Judgment,  the  right  to  vote  Is  the  most  po- 
tent weapon  the  Negroes  In  the  South  have 
in  order  to  gain  all  their  proper  rights.  If. 
in  fact,  opportimity  for  full  and  free  suf- 
frage is  -chleved.  the  civil  rights  roadblock 
will  have  been  removed  and  the  way  to 
Justice  will  be  clear  ahead.  Today,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  civil  rights  movement  is  wl&ely 
concentrating  on  this  front. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  although  Negro 
voting  has  been  gradually  Increasing  for  the 
past  10  years,  this  all-important  trend  has 
thus  far  received  little  or  no  support  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  only  ques- 
tionable Impetus  from  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

Last  February  a  bipartisan  omnibus  Civil 
Rights  bill  was  introduced  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  In  the  Senate  it  was  Intro- 
duced by  Patjl  Douglas  and  15  other  Sena- 
tors. That  bill  proposes,  among  other  things, 
to  give  Federal  support  to  school  districts 
desiring  to  desegregate.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  help  safeguard  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  other  than 
the  right  to  vote. 

To  date,  that  bill  has  been  gathering  dust 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Re- 
cently, the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  voted  three  to  two  against  even  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  and  other  civil  rights 
legislation.  Even  if  this  decision  is  reversed. 
however,  and  hearings  are  In  fact  held,  there 
is  no  substantial  prospect  that  any  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation  will  be  passed 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  record  of  action  on  civil  rights  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  is  a  dismal  one.  The  fact  Is— 
and  we  must  face  it — that  the  interest  in 
and  support  for  positive  and  forceful  action 
has  greatly  receded.  Many  factors  are  In- 
volved In  this  circumstance,  but  one  of  them 
Is,  I  believe,  the  passage  of  the  Inadequate 
civil  rights  bill  of  1957. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  sincerely 
disagree  with  me  on  this,  but  X  believe  that 
the  passage  of  an  inadequate  measure  Is 
frequently  worse  for  the  cause  it  purports 
to  serve  than  the  passage  of  no  legislation 
at  all. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  grim  outlook 
for  civil  rights  has  been  the  sudden  loss 
of  Interest  In  the  subject  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Apparently  the  concern  of 
this  administration  with  the  civil  rights 
problem  was  like  the  morning  glory — quick 
to  bloom  and  quick  to  fade. 

Recently,  the  highest  official  of  the  United 
States  Government — the  President  of  the 
United  States — counseled  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  of  America  with  regard 
to  their  civil  rights.  I  Join  with  many 
voices  which  have  since  been  raised  In  ex- 
pressing shock  and  disappointment  at  this 
reflection  of  President  Eisenhower's  attitude 
toward  the  unbearable  injustice  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

He  urged  patience.  But  the  memory  of 
every  American  Negro  encomp>asses  more 
than  100  years  of  slavery  before  the  Declara- 
tion   of    Independence,    77    more    years    of 
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slavery  In  tlila  land  of  liberty  after  1716. 
and  !>0  years  of  aegregatloa  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

And  now  it  1«  4  years  alnce  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  How  mucli  patience  must 
one  have? 

I  believe  that  among  the  most  truly  pa- 
tient people  In  the  world  must  be  numbered 
those  Americana  of  the  Negro  race  who  have 
so  long  endured  the  degradation  of  segre- 
gatloa.  and  still  work  with  restraint  and 
reason  to  achieve  their  goal  of  simple  equal- 
ity of  treatment  as  American  citizens. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  bravest  of  them  all 
are  the  little  Negro  school  children,  In  Little 
Rock  and  In  many,  many  other  places  less 
renowned,  who  have  walked  the  gauntlet  of 
hate  and  prejudice  to  break  the  trail  for  the 
onward  march  of  brotherhood. 

What  courage  they  have  showed.  What 
faith  has  moved  them — these  little  boys  and 
girls,  as  they  have  walked.  In  many  a  town 
and  village,  up  those  all-white  school  steps 
Into  the  eye  of  the  whirlpool.  In  almost 
ever}-  case  I  have  heard  about,  these  children 
have  acted  with  grace  and  dignity,  with  the 
simple  conduct  of  people  who  quietly  move 
mountains.  These  are  true  heroes  and 
heroines. 

The  example  of  these  heroic  youngsters — 
and  of  their  patience— should  put  to  shame 
all  those  timid  men  who  say  that  on  the 
civil  rights  front  we  are  moving  too  fast. 

Lei  me  go  back  to  the  subject  of  school 
segregation.  Today,  In  the  light  of  the  So- 
viet advances  In  the  fields  of  science,  many 
Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  our 
school  system  may  be  Inadequate  to  the 
chaUenge  of  the  cold  war.  Some  of  the  most 
vital  engagements  In  this  war  are  being  lost 
In  the  schoolrooms  of  America.  We  know 
we  have  a  critical  shortage  of  all  tjiJes  of 
school  facilities,  and  particularly  of  ele- 
mentary schoolrooms.  Nowhere  Is  this 
shortage  more  critical  than  In  the  South. 
Yet  more  than  2.000  school  districts  in  tlie 
Nation  continue  to  maintain  two  distinct — 
and  costly-^sets  of  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  segregation.  In  some  States,  laws  have 
recently  lieen  passed  authorizing  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  entire  public  school  system  if 
threatened  by  desegregation.  State  offlcials 
in  some  of  these  States  are  said  to  be  ready 
to  order  their  public  schools  closed  as  soon 
as  this  becomes  their  only  last  alternative 
to  desegregation. 

In  my  Judgment,  to  shut  down  the  public 
schools,  on  whose  optimum  functioning  our 
nati(jnal  surviviU  depends,  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  unconstitutional  and  immoral  prac- 
tice of  segregation,  Is  not  only  incredible, 
but  borders  on  the  treasonable — in  a  funda- 
mental, if  not  In  a  legal,  sense. 

Wliat  a  pretty  picture  this  is,  a  picture 
of  men  ao  fill«d  with  prejudice  that  they 
would  destroy  the  very  underplnning.s  of 
democracy  to  save  the  institution  of  segre- 
gation. 

Meanwhile,  in  recent  days  we  have  seen 
other  pictures — the  actual  and  frl^jhtenlng 
photographs  taken  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Lebanon,  showing  angry  mobs  engaged  in 
expressing  their  resentment  against  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Ckimmuntsta 
were  reaponsiWe  In  large  measure  for  those 
violent  demonstrations.  But  what  gives  the 
Ck}mmunlstB  the  ability  to  call  these  and 
Other  mobs  Into  being? 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  we 
have  given  our  enemies  abroad  is  our  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  against  Negroes  and 
other  minorities. 

I  say  that  we  are  losing  the  battle  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  In  Little  Rock, 
Charleston,  and   Richmond. 

I  have  criticized — we  all  must  criticize — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
administration  for  their  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility and  for  their  basic  posture  of 
neutralism  in  the  civil  rights  strtiggle. 


We  must  also  criticize  the  Dixiecrats  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  for  their  blind  and 
prejudiced  opposition  to  the  inevitable  tides 
of  progress,  and  for  their  relentless  refusal 
to  yield  to  the  urgent  demands  of  tiie  na- 
tional interest  in  the  field  ul  human  rights. 

We  mu><t  also  crlUcli-.e  tliu-se  men  of  fluc- 
tuating zeal  who  think  of  civil  rights  as  a 
political  drum  to  be  tieaten  at  appropriate 
times  when  people  are  listening,  rather  than 
as  a  cause  constantly  to  l>e  fought  for  t>e- 
cause  It  Is  right. 

We  must  also  crlticlz<?  those,  however  well- 
meaning,  who  put  party  success,  unity  or 
regularity  ahead  of  the  principles  ol  right 
and  justice. 

But  In  the  last  analysis,  let  us  agree  that 
the  clvll-rlghts  struggle  Is  nut  Just  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President,  of  tlie  Congress, 
and  of  political  officclioiders — It  Is  every- 
body's Job — your  J(jb  and  mine. 

Eacti  of  us  has  a  pait  In  It;  a  part  of  tlie 
responsibility  to  e'.lmlnate  the  practice  of 
dlscrlmiruitlon  in  whatever  guise  it  may  be 
found,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South, 
at  the  community  and  State  levels,  as  well 
as  at  the  national. 

We  of  the  North  have  a  special  job  to 
do — to  break  dowji  Uie  walls  of  the  racial 
ghettos  In  our  cities — the  Harlems — and  to 
make  the  North  a  stilnlng  example  of  the 
principle  of  nondiscrlmlnatioa  to  which  we 
subscribe  for  the  S<iuth. 

Oh,  I  know  the  difference  between  segre- 
gation In  the  Si^iuth  uiui  the  North  One 
is  by  law;  the  other  Is  by  private  prejudice. 
But  neither  is  Justlflal)le. 

We  must  help  the  S-juth  rid  Itself  of  this 
intolerable  burden.  «hicli  will  open  new 
vistas  of  social  and  economic  expansion  to 
our  entire  country.  We  must  rid  our  own 
hearts  of  the  last  \estlges  of  prejudice 
which  will  give  us  new  strength  for  the 
tasks  which  await  us. 

We  must  not  only  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  equality.     We   must   demonstrate  it. 

We  must  mobilize  all-out  support  for 
the  Douglas  bill  and  for  other  sound  civil 
rights  measures  in  the  Congress -not  fur 
passage  in  1960.  but  tlils  year.  The  political 
leaders  must  be  given  reason  to  know  that 
the  people  will  remember  in  19C0  the  ac- 
tions tliat  were  taken — or  not  taken — on 
civil  rights  in  1958. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  we  must  press 
all  candidates  in  the  Congressional  elections 
to  take  a  clear  stand  on  all  the  phases  of 
this  criicial  issue. 

We  must  press  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  to  discharge  their  responsibil- 
ities— In  full,  and  with  unflagging  zcal: 
above  all,  to  assume  leadership  of  the  forces 
of  good  will  in  the  South  and  rally  them  to 
battle  against  the  dema|;ogs  and  race  baiters. 

We  must  support  the  effort  to  bring  our 
fellow-clUzens  of  the  Negro  race  into  full 
political  participation,  and  mobilize  our- 
selves and  others  for  the  flght  against  all 
forms  of  Intlmidatiou  and  discouragement 
of  Negro  voting. 

General  public  Interest  In  the  civil  rights 
issue  must  be  revived  and  revitalized.  It 
must  be  identified  as  a  test  of  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

Of  all  the  challenges  which  confront  us,  I 
know  of  none  greater.  If  we  will  but  ded- 
icate ourselves  to  tliis  undertaking  and 
sound  the  trumpet  for  the  advance  against 
the  evil  of  discrimination  and  segregation, 
we  will  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
eradicating  it. 

I  know  that  ADA  will  rise,  as  it  always 
has,  to  this  challenge.  Our  Job.  however,  is 
not  only  to  strengthen  our  own  resolution, 
but  to  mobilize  others  for  these  efforts. 

This  is  the  good  flght  for  the  good  caus«. 

If  we  have  faith  In  our  purposes,  victory 
will  surely  crown  our  elTorts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  T  am 
sorry  I  could  not  attend  the  banquet; 


at  the  time  I  was  in  Ilermlston,  Orejf.. 
making  an  Armed  Forces  Day  address. 

However.  I  am  a  vice  chairman  of 
Americani?  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
I  am  one  politician  who  has  always  t)een 
proud  publicly  to  confess  his  member- 
ship ill  Amciicans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Oh.  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
associations  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  which  was  going  to  defeat  him 
In  1956.  because  certain  smear  artists 
circulate,  from  time  to  time,  falsifica- 
tions atjout  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  However,  when  ue  took  the 
facts  to  the  people  of  Oregon  In  regard 
to  Americans  for  Demociatic  Action, 
and  in  regard  to  the  legislative  pro- 
grams for  which  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  stand,  those  attacks  on 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  evapo- 
rated into  politically  thin  air. 

As  1  have  said  so  many  times,  I  have 
a  secret  weapon  in  American  politics. 
To  understand  the  position  I  take  on 
issues,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
effectiveness  of  the  .secret  weapon.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  fine 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Oregon  rate 
second  in  the  Nation  in  literacy.  Mr. 
President,  with  an  intelligent  constitu- 
ency, a  highly  literate  constituency,  a 
constituency  which  interests  itself  in 
the  facts,  the  kind  of  smear  campaign 
which  IS  conducted  periodically  aeaiost 
Americans  for  Demociatic  Action  does 
vanish  into  thin  political  air. 

Having  introduced  the  Lehman 
speech,  delivei-ed  by  him  at  Uie  banquet 
meeting  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  I  wish  to  close  my  comments  on 
that  orvanization  by  pointing  out  that 
It  Is  not  only  an  organization  of  con- 
stitutional liberalism,  which  I  have  so 
fiequently  defined  as  seeking  to  trans- 
late into  legislation  the  private  property 
rights  guaranties  and  human  rights 
guaranties  of  the  Con.stitution — and 
that  is  the  lemslative  objective  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action — but  tt  also 
has  a  record  of  antlcommunism  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  organiza- 
tion. The  members  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  recognize  that  there 
can  l>e  no  dignity  for  the  individual, 
there  can  be  no  personal  freedom  for 
the  Individual,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
stitutional rights  under  a  system  of 
totalitarianism,  he  It  Communist  or 
Fascist. 

Therefore.  I  am  very  proud,  a."?  a  vice 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a 
truly  great  speech  on  the  important  con- 
stitutional question  of  civil  rights — that 
great  Lssue  which  faces  the  American 
people  and  will  continue  to  face  them 
until  It  Is  settled  right.  There  cannot  be 
in  America  any  compromise  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  tliere  can  be  no  compromise  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  first-class 
citizenship,  a  rif.;ht  cnlilled  to  be  enjoyed 
by  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  this 
country,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or 
cieed. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  the  great 
statesman,  the  giant  of  American  lib- 
erals, Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
for  the  magnificent  speech  he  made  on 
May  17th  at  the  banquet  of  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action. 
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Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOR6E.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MORTON.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  one  of  his  se  cret  political 
weapons  Is  the  fact  that  his  State  stands 
second  in  literacy.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  imply  that  my  secret  political 
weapons  Is  the  fact  that  my  State  is  near 
the  lx)ttom  of  the  lust  in  literacy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  no.  It  probably 
means  that  tlie  Senator  frcm  Kentucky 
does  a  better  educational  Job  than  does 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
know  something  of  the  r«rord  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Of  course, 
when  I  was  praising  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  I  certainly  was  not  re- 
flecting on  any  colleague  or  dn  the  people 
of  any  State.  I  was  merely  expressing 
great  pride  in  the  fact  thit  we  could 
present  these  issues  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  as  a  result  ih>i  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  smeir  soon  van- 
ished. 

The  historic  campaign  of  1956  illus- 
trates something  else.  I  mig.it  say  good- 
naturedly,  in  the  rather  inlormal  spirit 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  al- 
ways inspires  in  me,  and  thi^  is  that  the 
people  appreciate  a  direct  and  frank 
facing  of  just  such  allegations  against 
Uie  Senator  from  Oregon  w  hen  the  op- 
position camp  tries  to  do  damage  to  him 
by  misrepresenting  the  program  and  rec- 
ord and  ideals  of  the  organi?ation  known 
as  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  of 
which  I  am  so  proud  to  br  a  member, 
and  in  regard  to  which  I  am  so  highly 
honored  to  be  one  of  its  vice  chairmen. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon 


THE  SENATE  AND  MR     NIXON 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Presid  'nt,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times.  I  hope 
no  one  on  the  New  York  Times  will  be 
up.^set  because  I  pay  the  Times  a  high 
compliment.  I  have  in  times  past  been 
critical  of  some  of  the  ed.toriiils  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  again  in  the  fuure. 

However,  as  chairman  of  'he  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Forcmn  Relations,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning  s  is..ue.  entitled 
■  The  Senate  and  Mr  Nixon  '  I  beheve 
it  to  be  a  very  fair  appraisal  of  a  prob- 
lem that  confronts  my  con:mittee.  and 
to  which  we  will  give  judicial  and  impar- 
tial consideration  in  the  hearings  which 
Will  be  held  in  the  near  futu.e. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  th.;  Ricord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  and  Mi  N  xok 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  <:ommlttee  is 
•erving  a  great  need  in  the  investigation  now 
oeginnlng  into  United  SUtes  policies  in  Latin 
America  It  waa  not  to  be  expected  that 
secretary  Dulles  and  others  in  the  SUUe  De- 
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partment  would  or  could  concede  that  all  Is 
not  well  with  our  policies  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Vice  President  Nixow  obviously  came 
back  from  his  dramatic  trip  to  South  America 
with   other   Ideas. 

Foreign  policy  is.  generally  speaking,  an 
abstract  business,  but  the  stones  thrown 
at  Mr  Nixon  were  not  abstract.  He  has  the 
best  reason  to  know  that  United  States  poli- 
cies have  built  up  hostility  in  Latin  America. 
The  logic  of  those  who  say  that  something 
is  wrong — and  this  goes  for  other  regions 
than  Latin  America— Is  simple.  If  United 
States  foreign  policies  were  correct  and  ef- 
fective, there  wn-jid  be  an  understanding  of 
American  Ideals  and  objectives;  our  allies 
would  be  cooperative  and  basically  friendly; 
the  uncommitted  nations  would  respect  us, 
and  our  ideological  enemies  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  would  both  respect  and  fear  us. 
Since  this  is  not  the  case  today,  it  is  arpued 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
must  In  some  important  re8i>ects  be  wrong 
or  deficient. 

Generalizations  of  this  type  can  l>e  decep- 
tive, but  they  are  valid  up  to  a  point  How- 
ever, unless  It  can  Ije  proved  that  specific 
mistakes  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
specified  countries  or  regions,  criticisms  have 
little  value.  This  Is  where  the  Senate  For- 
elpn  Relations  Committee  must  come  In. 

The  particular  field  in  which  the  commit- 
tee Is  now  going  to  work  Is  Latin  America. 
Tlie  problem  Is  not  what  jiercentage  of  the 
Latin  Americans  are  friendly  to  us  but  why 
so  high  a  percentage  are  critical  or  even  hos- 
tile The  fact  that  Communist  agitators 
evidently  orpanlzed  and  inspired  the  two  bad 
demonstrations  in  Peru  and  Venezuela 
against  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  that  the  climate  of  opinion  favored 
them  If  Latin  Americans  are  unjust  to  feel 
so  critical,  then  there  has  been  a  failure  In 
diplomacy  and  public  relations.  If  they  have 
a  right  to  be  critical,  then  there  has  been  a 
failure  of  policy  Either  way.  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  ho«tlle  attitude  toward  us  of 
so  many  Latin  Americans  is  our  fault. 

Mr.    Nixon    has   indicated   that    the   prob- 
lems are   to  t>e  fovmd  in   three  fields.     Eco- 
nomically, the  region  Is  suffering  t)ecause  of 
the  fall  In  commodity  prices;   yet  it  sees  the 
United  States  preparing  to  raise  tariffs  and 
cut     import     quotas     against     its     products. 
PoUUcally.  Mr   Nixon  feels  there  is  great  re- 
sentment   l>ecaUBe    of    the    belief    that    the 
United    States    helped    dictators    to    stay    In 
power   and    gave    no    special    encouragement 
U)  democracies  or  to  democratic  movements 
Inside     dictatorships.     Four     of     the     eight 
countries    the    Vice    President    visited    had 
recently  rid    themselves   of   their   dictators — 
Argentina.  Peru.  Colombia  and  Venezuela — 
but    in    every    case    the    United    States    was 
friendly  to  the  dictators  up  to  tlie  very  end. 
Having   Slated    publicly,    as    he    did.    that 
dictators    are    repugnant    to    Americans,    Mr. 
Nixon    would   presumably   extend    this   atti- 
tude toward   the  dictatorships  of  Paraguay. 
Cuba    and     the    Dominican     ReptibHc.     On 
this  whole  problem  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  As- 
sistant  Secretary    of    State    for   Inter-Amerl- 
can     Affairs.     Roy     R.     Rubottom.     disagree. 
They  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  noninter- 
vention   prevents    the    United    States    from 
making    any    distinction    between    dictator- 
ships  and    democracies.     The    vast  majority 
of  Latin  Americans,  all  of  whom  favor  non- 
intervention, would  disagree  with  the  State 
Department.     This  whole  issue  is  definitely 
one  for  the  Senate  committee  to  study. 

Finally,  Mr.  Nixon  has  concluded  that 
"this  part  of  the  world  needs  more  attention 
than  it  has  been  getting,  politically  and 
economically."  The  way  Latin  Americans 
put  it  is  that  they  have  been  neglected  in 
comparison  with  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia. 

All  these  anruments,  «nd  more  besides, 
will  keep  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee busy  for  several  months.     It  is  right 


that  Senator  Morse  should  t>e  at  the  head  of 
this  investigation,  because  he  Is  one  of  the 
few  Senators  who  have  shown  a  keen  in- 
terest In  Latin -American  affairs  and  who 
have  studied  the  region. 


APPLICATION  OF  MORSE  FORMULA 
TO    CERTAIN    BILLS    PASSED    ON 
CALENDAR  MAY  21,  1958 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  certain  bills  on  the  calendar 
were  considered,  I  imfortunately  could 
not  be   present  because  of  my   obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,   which   is   preparing 
the  foreign-aid  bill,  and  my  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare,   which  is   holding 
hearings  on  important  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   All  day  yesterday  :  was  shuttling 
back  and  forth  between  those  commit- 
tees, and  I  could  not  appear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate on  certain  bills  which  were  consid- 
ered on  the  call  of  the  calendar.    I  had, 
however,  done  my  research  on  the  cal- 
endar   and   had    prepared    brief   state- 
ments on  certain  bills,  particularly  bills 
as  to  which,  in  the  future,  some  ques- 
tion might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
Morse  formula  was  in  any  w^ay  violated. 
Ever    since    the    Morse    formula    was 
first  made  effective,  in  1946,  I  have  tried 
always   to  make   a   statement   for   the 
Record   about  any   bill  which  involved 
the  transfer  of  Federal  property,  setting 
forth   whether   the   particular   bill   vio- 
lated the  Morse  formula  or  was  in  con- 
formity with  it. 

I   shall   make   brief   statements   con- 
cerning several  bills  which  were  passed 
on  the  calendar  yesterday. 
authorizing  the  conveyance  or  certain 

LAND    IN   MACON,    CA. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9738. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  be 
authorized  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
to  the  city  of  Macon.  Ga.,  containing 
5.39  acres.  The  land  in  question  was 
originally  conveyed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  city  of  Macon.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  have  testified 
that  the  Department  has  no  foreseeable 
requirements  for  the  property. 

Under  the  bill  there  would  be  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  and  the  city 
of  Macon  has  agreed  to  pay  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  I  had  no  objection 
raised  to  the  bill  yesterday. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 
the  committee  for  presenting  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  in  conformity  with  the  Morse 
formula. 


providing   roR   the   conveyance   of  certain 

PROPERTY    IN    ALABAMA 

H.  R.  9362  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  a 
parcel  of  land  approximating  3.5  acres 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  to  the  George  N. 
Meredith  Post  No.  924,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

This  property  is  considered  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  local  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  agreed  to  pay  the  appraised 
fair  market  value  for  the  property. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  filed  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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CONVITANCK       OF       IA8KMENT       TO        NORFOLK 
SOUTHKItN    RAIUIOAD    CO. 

H.R.  8071  if  enacted  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  an 
easement  over  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States  to  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Railroad  Co.  in  exchange  for  other  lands. 
If  the  13.4  acres  being  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  railroad  company 
is  determined  more  valuable  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  being  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States,  the  differ- 
ence Shall  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

This  arrangement  meets  the  criteria 
of  the  so-caUed  Morse  formula,  there- 
fore, I  filed  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Before  I  discuss  the  next  bill,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  about  the  group  of 
bills  on  the  calendar  yesterday  which 
conformed  to  the  Morse  formula.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  would  have 
been  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
not  insisted  upon  the  Morse  formula 
in  the  Senate  since  1946,  with  resulting 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  a  great  many 
million  dollars.  In  fact,  the  last  calcu- 
lation I  saw  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Morse  formula  has  saved  the  taxpayers, 
since  1946,  a  little  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion. That  is  not  chicken  feed.  In  fact, 
I  offer  it  as  the  result  of  a  one-man 
economy  drive. 

But  prior  to  1946.  just  such  bills  as 
I  have  mentioned  this  afternoon  did 
come  before  the  Senate  without  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Morse  formula, 
because  prior  to  that  year  it  was  this 
type  of  bill,  without  a  compensation 
feature  in  it,  which  was  turning  Federal 
surplus  property  into  a  politicians'  grab 
bag.  Members  of  Congress  were  using 
surplus  Federal  property  as  a  way  of 
endearing  themselves  to  their  constitu- 
encies, but  to  the  loss  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  I  feel  I  am  entitled  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  bills  on  which  I 
have  just  commented  represent,  I  think, 
the  collection  of  some  dividends  in  the 
way  of  .savings,  from  the  application  of 
the  Mor.se  formula,  of  moneys  which 
would  have  bren  spent  if  the  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Senate  prior  to 
1946  had  been  applied  to  the  particular 
prices  of  property  involved  in  these  bills. 

RELEASE      or      CKRTAIN      RESERVATIONS      RELATING 
TO    LAND    IN     WISCONSIN 

H.  R.  7645  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  re- 
linqui.'=;h  title  and  restrictions  to  rertnin 
property  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin at  fair  market  value. 

The  property  was  acquired  in  the  first 
Instance  by  the  Government  in  1912  for 
National  Guard  use.  The  property  has 
been  continuously  used  for  that  purpose. 
Now  that  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard 
has  rearranged  iLs  program,  it  does  not 
require  the  use  of  the  acres  of  land 
involved  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  other 
military  need  for  this  property.  The 
State  is  prevented  from  utilizing  the 
property  for  anything  other  than  train- 
ing and  maintaining  units  of  the  Wis- 
consin National  Guard  and  is  desirous 
of  utilizing  it  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1956 
provided  that  the  conveyance  be  with- 


out monetary  consideration  but  upon 
the  condition  that  the  property  be  used 
for  the  purpose  I  just  mentioned. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  purchase  the  property  at  the 
fair  market  value,  .so  that  the  State  can 
use  it  for  other  purposes.  Therefore, 
obviously  it  does  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula,  and  I  raised  no  objection  to  the 
bill  yesterday. 

Ak'ain,  I  commend  the  author  and 
spKjn.sors  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee, 
as  well,  for  having  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  in  the  compensatory  form  in 
which  it  was  pcrmitied. 

CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN     PROPERTY     AND    WATEK 
RIGHTS  TO  WILLIAM   M     PROPf.H 

Mr.  President,  S.  59,  Calendar  1544. 
was  not  so  easy  of  rnalysis,  with  respect 
to  the  Morse  formula,  although,  in  my 
judgment,  it  conformed  to  the  formula, 
and  I  rai.sed  no  objection  to  the  bill.  But 
so  that  no  one  may  at  some  time  in  the 
future  throw  it  at  me  and  say,  "Ah.  but 
there  was  a  bill  you  let  slip  through,  and 
about  which  you  said  nothini;,"  I  shall 
this  afternoon  make  the  statement  I 
would  have  made  yesterday,  and  which 
I  was  prepared  to  make.  If  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  F'oreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare had  not  prevented  my  attendance  in 
the  Chamber. 

S.  59  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty and  water  ri-^hts  to  a  Mr.  Wilham 
M.  Proper  without  consideration. 

According  to  the  committee  report,  the 
United  States  acquired  the  ditch  and 
water  rights  involved  in  this  bill  in  1888 
and  was  declared  to  have  priority  to  a 
certain  amount  of  water  in  the  ditch  for 
the  u.se  of  Fort  Crawford.  In  1890  the 
Army  abandoned  the  fort  and  the  lands 
within  its  confines  were  later  patented. 

I  stress  that  point.  In  1890  the  Fed- 
eral Government  abandoned  the  land, 
and  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  Federal  pur- 
po.ses.  The  Federal  Government  then 
authorized  the  patenting  of  the  land. 
In  other  words,  it  authorized  that  the 
land  be  transferred  under  patent  into 
private  ownership. 

The  Government  has  since  not  made 
use  of  the  water  ri^iht,  and  the  patentees 
u.sed  the  water  until  they  were  halted  by 
the  State  Water  Commissioner  becau.se 
they  could  not  show  title  to  the  water. 

As  a  member  of  the  lecal  profession,  I 
know  that  sometimes  members  of  our 
profession  are  guilty  of  an  oversight. 
Who  among  us  has  not  been,  in  our 
legal  work? 

I  think  it  obvious  that  at  the  time 
the  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  this 
piece  of  property  and  the  water  rights 
attached  thereto,  legal  counsel  for  the 
Government  suffered  from  an  oversight, 
becau.'^e  if  the  Government  intended  to 
patent  the  land,  so  that  it  could  deprive 
anyone  of  ownership,  it  is.  of  course,  .self- 
evident  that  it  took  it  for  granted  that 
whatever  water  rights  attached  to  the 
land  would  go  with  the  land.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  transfer  said  nothing  about 
the  water  rights,  and  ever  since  1890  the 
patentees  have  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  land  carried  with  it 
the  water   rights,  and   they  have   been 


using  the  water,  only  to  And  a  question 
raised  recently  concerning  the  right  to 
use  the  water  rights.  So  the  State  Water 
Commission,  as  I  have  said,  raised  that 
question,  and  hailed  the  use  of  the 
water. 

The  reason  for  introducing  the  bill  waa 
to  convey  title  to  the  water  ditch  and 
water  rights  without  compensation  to  the 
Government,  because  the  Government 
has  no  foreseeable  need  for  the  proi)erty. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Government 
should  be  considered  as  having  been 
estopped  by  its  own  course  of  action  in 
respect  to  these  water  rinhls,  I  have 
studied  very  carefully  the  record  regard- 
ing this  piece  of  property  and  the  trans- 
actions in  regard  to  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  property  was  patented  for 
private  ownership,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  water  riKhts  would  go  with  It. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  Government 
would  be  in  an  unconscionable  position 
if  now — years  and  years  later;  at  least  65 
years  later;  m  fact,  almost  70  years 
later — it  sought  to  take  advantaj^e  of 
what  I  consider  was  a  legal  oversl^iht  in 
1890,  when  the  property  was  released 
for  patent. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  let  me  .«:ay — as  the 
distin^juishcd  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jordan!,  who  now  is  presidinR 
over  the  Senate,  also  is  probably  well 
aware — that  although  the  matter  of 
water-right  law  is,  as  we  say.  somewhat 
singular  in  the  law,  and  allhoutih  some 
of  the  other  real-piopei ty  doctrines  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  it,  nevertheless 
I  believe  that  in  this  cave  we  can  .«:ay  that 
in  all  equity  it  can  be  considered  that  the 
patentees — at  least  in  the  65  or  more 
years  since  1890 — could  be  considered  as 
having  acquired  at  least  some  adverse 
ri'ht  or  interest  in  the  water  rights,  and 
that  should  have  estopped  the  Govern- 
ment from  claiming  any  legal  advantage 
over  the  oversisht  in  1890. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  did  not  violate 
the  Mor.se  formula,  and  therefore  I  raise 
no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


RESEARCH  STUDY  ENTITLED  "ORE- 
GON FARMS  GENERATE  BUYING 
POWER" 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  by  Dr  R.  W. 
Hender.son.  artniK  director  of  the  Oregon 
Extension  Service,  to  a  research  study 
entitled  "Oregon  Farms  Generate  Buy- 
inc:  Power."  written  by  Dr  Gerald  E. 
Korzan.  a  prominent  ar^lcultural  econ- 
omist .serving  with  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  at  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, at  Corvalhs,  Oreg 

The  mterrelationshlps  between  the 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  ele- 
ments of  our  economy,  in  Oregon  as 
elsewhere,  have  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  prime  importance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  past,  in  this  area,  all  con- 
cerned have  had  too  much  misunder- 
standing of  the  many  reciprocal  rela- 
tionships and.  in  fact,  the  essential  inter- 
dependence   of    each    upon    the    other. 
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Since  Dr.  Korzan's  research  should  help 
to  dispel  misunderstanding  In  this  vital 
area.  I  feel  that  he  deserv*  s  high  com- 
mendation. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr  President,  that  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  college,  wh  ch  describes 
his  work,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection .  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ore&o.n   Bconomt  Gets   HALr-JiiLLioN   Boost 
Annually  Vyuju  Faj;ms 

Mi>re  than  one-half  bUUon  itoUars  annual 
"buying  p<jwer"  In  Oregon's  economy  has 
been  credited  directly  to  the  State's  aprlcul- 
ture  by  an  Oregon  State  Collef  e  agricultural 
economUt. 

Dr.  Qerald  K.  Korzan  haa  completed  a 
study  f<f  Oregon  liKrlculture  showing  that 
grtMia  farm  Income  plus  value  added  in  the 
first  step  of  marketing  contributed  »571 
million  to  the  State's  econoraj   In  1956. 

The  total  does  not  include  Important  dol- 
lar payrolls  provided  by  sucl.  activities  as 
wholesaling,  transportation,  and  storage  of 
farm  produce  en  route  to  retail  markets 

T\\e  State  s  55  OoO  farmers — i  b<.ut  30.000  of 
them  classed  aa  commercial  farmer* — re- 
ceived only  •94  million  of  the  t<it«J  as  'net 
income  •  Farmers  paid  out  HOI  million  to 
earn  t39S  million 

Of  the  tbl\  million.  1176  million  value 
was  added  In  what  Korzan  wrma  "the  first 
step  beyond  the  farm  gate  '■  The  flrst  step  ' 
Included  tfiS  million  In  dlre;i  payroll  for 
canning,  freezing  dairy  maiiu  acturing  and 
other  methods  of  proceMlng  or  handling 
Oregon's  farm  output. 

The  economist  estimated  tJiat  farm  pro- 
duction itseu  generated  •Vfl  mlUon  of  direct 
payroll — »53  miUlon  paid  to  hired  farm  labor 
and  $26  million  to  pcrs<jn8  employed  by  Ore- 
gun  firms  selling  farm  supplies  and  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds 

Annual  employment  not  Including  farm 
operators  and  their  families.  lor  production 
and  processing  Is  estimated  .it  more  than 
40,000  Job*  when  trani.laied  u>  a  fuU-ume 
bails  ThU  is  the  total  houis  of  full-time 
workers  and  part-time  season. il  workers  fig- 
ured in  terms  of  full  annual  e  nployment. 

The  seasonal  labor  payroll  carries  many  ad- 
vantagea  for  the  economy,  Kcrzan  ekplaln». 
It  provide*  summer  work  for  youn«  people 
and  opportunity  for  homemskera  who  can 
spare  some  time  from  home  luues  to  earn 
money  for  "exiias."  Processo-s  Interviewed 
In  the  survey  said  mcwt  seasonal  workers 
employed  In  their  planta  wen'  Oregon  resi- 
dents. 

■Year  around  employment,  however,  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  the  total  payroll 
f^r  y,\is  m  such  activities  ac  dairy  plants. 
livestock  slaughtering  and  picking  plants, 
and  stores  handling  farm  atppllea  Fruit 
and  vegetable  processing  planu,  alone,  pro- 
vide about  3  000  full-time  Jobs 

Snap  beans  which  require  considerable 
proces*ing  u  an  ouutanding  example  of  the 
economic  activity  generated  by  a  single  crop, 
the  economist  states  Buying  power  of  Ore- 
gon's annual  snap  bean  crop  In  term.s  of 
local  Jobs  and  supplies  was  estimated  at  129 
million— nearly  tripling  the  $10  million  paid 
to  growers.  Almoat  M '  ^  million  of  the  grow- 
ers' receipt*  went  for  direct  p  lyroU  In  har- 
vesting. 

Not  Included  In  the  $871  nr.UHon  buying 
power  was  employment  for  i>roductlon  of 
Bupplles  iLsed  In  processing  ferm  products. 
Oregon  canneries  and  freezing  plants,  for 
example,  spend  millions  of  dollara  annually 
lor  cans  and  packaging  materl.ils.  Egg  car- 
totia,  paper  milk  cartona.  and  wooden  ship- 
ping cartons  are  alao  among  auppUea,  mo«t 
oi   which  are  manufactured  In  Oregon. 


Dr.  Korzan's  detailed  study  Is  being  pub- 
lished by  OSC  and  Is  titled  "Oregon  Farms 
Ocnerate  Buying  Power."  Copies  will  be 
available  soon  from  county  extension  offices 
or  the  OSC  bulletin  clerk.  Ctorvallls. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PKESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
followinK  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H  R  1342  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
llplcn  Harvey; 

H  R  4215  An  act  amending  sections  22 
and  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Gu:an, 

H  R  4445  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Mr  Shirley  3   Stebblns; 

H  R  6528  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
l.yman  C   Murphey; 

H  R  6765  An  act  to  provide  for  reports 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal 
the  prohibition  against  cotton  acreage  re- 
ports based  on  farmers'  planting  Intentions, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7645  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lease of  restriction*  and  reservations  con- 
tained In  Instrument  conveying  certain  land 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin; 

H  R  8039  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L   Munroe. 

H  R  8071  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  an  easement  over 
certain  property  of  the  United  SUites  located 
In  Princess  Anne  County,  Va.,  known  as  the 
Port  Story  Military  ReservaUon.  to  the  Nor- 
folk S<juthern  Railway  Co.  in  exchange  for 
other  lands  and  easements  of  said  company; 
H  R.  8433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cap- 
Uln  Laurence  D.  Talbot  (retired); 

H  R  8448.  An  act  for  the  relief  oX  Willie 
C.  Williams; 

H  R  9012  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Ciri>ssman; 

H  R.  9109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A 
Tlerney; 

H  R  9738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Niivy  to  amvey  to  the  city  of 
Macon.  Ga  ,  a  parcel  of  land  In  the  said  city 
of  Macon  containing  five  and  thirty-nuie 
one-hundredihs  acres,  more  or  less;   and 

H  J  Res  586  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  designation  of  the  week  begin- 
ning on  Octot)er  13,  1958,  aa  NaUouol  Olvm- 
plc  Week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Cat 
4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.) ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  to 
Monday,  May  26,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22,  1958: 

IH  THi  Coast  Guako 
Rear  Adm   Edward  H  TTilele  to  be  engineer 
In   chief   of   the  United   States   Coast  Guard, 
wlih  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  of 
4  vears. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  22,  1958: 

Post  Office  Depaktment 
Herbert  B    Warburton,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Municipal  Court  or  Appeals  foe  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 
Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for   a   term  of   10  years. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

John  Lee  Betts,  MonroevlUe. 
Marvin  E.  McKee,  Plnson. 

ARIZONA 

Albert  H.  Salem,  Sacaton. 

ARKANS.\S 

Donald   H    Travis,   Judsonia. 
James  R    McClure,  Naslirtlle. 
Gertrude  A   Har^s.  Okay. 
James  H.  Creed,  Rlaon. 
Chester  A.  Garrett.  SUite  HofipltaJ. 
Norman  L.  Wilson,  Stephen*. 

CALirORNlA 

Glenn  L.  TTiomas,  Baker. 
Carroll  N.  Clark.  El  Portal. 
David  H.  Axtell.  Fontana. 
Benjamin  P.  J.  Wells.  Ooleta. 
Reba  L.  Guerrettaz,  Orlck. 
Valate  T    Eliaaon.  San  Quentln. 
Cecil  H.  Murley.  Taft. 
Eleanor  J.  Covey,  Woodacre. 

COLORADO 

Iven  K.  Clarke,  Dupont. 
Leon  V   Beck.  Fleming. 
Robert  W.  Martin,  Fort  Morgan. 
Franklin  B.  Sample,  New  Castle. 
Lloyd  W.  Anderson,  Otis. 
Herbert  L   Richards,  Silt. 
Clarence  M.  Godfrey,  Walsh. 
Harry  B.  Casten,  Windsor. 

CONT«rECTICUT 

Jack  A.  'VaccarelU,  Danbury. 
Richard  J.  Scully,  Riverside. 

FLORIDA 

Charles  H.  Watson,  Homosassa  Spring*. 
James  W.  Cobb,  Nokomls. 
Howard  O.   Guthrie,   Parrlsh. 
Walker  A.  Stanley,  Ponce  De  Leon. 

GEORGIA 

Vernon  W.  Hartley,  Sr.,  Alamo. 

ILLINOIS 

William  T  Keenan,  Alexander. 
Carl  M.  Crowder,  Bethany. 
Wilbur  C  Schwark,  Boufield, 
Walter  B.  Tregoning,  Carterville. 
Leslie  E  Smith,  Colusa. 
Homer  T.  Smith.  Erie. 
Charles  W.  Merrlman,  Fillmore. 
Harold  J.  Larey,  Galena. 
Ernest  Evar  Swanson,  Galesburg. 
Arnold  E.  Lewellen,  Gilman. 
Floyd  S.  Rolllnson,  Kell. 
John  M.  Allbrlght.  La  Orange. 
Roy  E.  Thomaa,  Marengo. 
Arthur  Punk  Lee,  McLean. 
Anthony  J.  Zucco.  Mount  Zion. 
Dale  V.  Cline,  Mulberry  Grove. 
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Maxlne  S.  Hayward,  Olivet. 
Chester  C.  Scott.  Osco. 
John  E.  Holden,  Schiller  Park. 
Randall  D.  Page.  Sesser. 
Angus  Keith  Phillips.  Shawneetown. 
Randall  P.  Tevls,  Smlthboro. 
Larry  E  Myers.  Tampico. 
Charles  L.  Balrd.  Van  Orln. 
James  C.  Thompson.  Warsaw. 
Dwlght  S.  Leverton.  Wlnslow. 
Ardelle  H.  Hanskl.  Worth. 
Thomas  B.  Malone.  Wyoming. 
Raymond  J.  M.  Howard,  Yale. 
Russell  C.  Spice,  Zlon. 

INDIANA 

Oeraldlne  M.  Johnson.  Ashley. 
James  R.  Davis.  Flora. 
Gerald  W.  Scott.  Ployds  Knobs. 
Harold  E.  Stroud.  Keystone. 
Lowell  M.  Roose.  Nappanee. 
Elmer  J.  Ollck.  Shlpshewana. 
Charles  W.  Hudson,  Solsberry. 
Arch  Ralph,  Sullivan. 
Wesley  William  Mack.  Wanatah. 

IOWA 

Earl  J.  Penney,  Ames. 

Floyd  H.  MUlen.  Parmlngton. 

Roy  H.  DeWitt.  Grlswold. 

Dwlght  R  Aschenbrenner.  Laurens. 

Harold  J   Millwright,  Maquoketa. 

Richard  M.  Fry.  West  Burlington. 

KANSAS 

Clarence  J.  Wassenberg.  MarysvlUe. 
Roger  R.  Unruh.  Pawnee  Rock. 
Charlie  C.  Springer,  Prescott. 

KENTUCKY 

Shirley  H.  Ashby,  Auburn. 

Helen  Hill,  HlUsboro. 

Carl  B  Marshall.  Lewlsburg. 

Walton  W.  Buckman.  SlmpsonvUle. 

LOUISIANA 

Dosla  M.  Hood.  Elton. 
Robert  J.  Rossi.  Gonzales. 
Johnle  H   Mltcham.  LeesvlUe. 
James  E   Fogleman,  Morrow. 
Robert  H.  Welch,  Robellne. 
Myra  H.  Doughty.  Tioga. 
Eck  H.  Bozeman.  Wlnnfleld. 

MAINE 

Henry  A   Shorey    Brldgeton. 

MARYLAND 

Franklin  B.  Sprlggs,  Arnold. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  H   Nolan.  Lenox. 
George  Treat  Harrlman.  North  Carver. 
Thomas  W.  Ackerson,  Wakefield. 
Cecil  H.  Evans,  West  Hanover. 

MINNESOTA 

Kenneth  E.  Jerdee,  Ada. 
Henry  Bakker,  Jr..  Ah-gwah-chlng. 
Norton  M.  Sorenst)n.  Amboy. 
Ralph  Dean  Fischer.  Brook  Park. 
William  D.  Cook.  Farmlngton. 
Pay  F   Smvillen,  Le  Center. 
Ivan  P.  Twamley.  St.  Vincent. 
Albert  Pederson.  Splcer. 
Wayne  L.  Altermatt.  Wanda. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Joseph  D.  Buckalew.  Rlchton. 

MISSOURI 

Doyle  L.  Scott.  Armstrong. 
Harry  L.  Hlbbard.  GllUam. 
William  P.  Graham.  Hawk  Point. 

MONTANA 

Russell  N.  Orunhuvd.  Hysham. 

NEBRASKA 

Charlie  N.  Umphenour.  Harrison. 

NEVADA 

Florence  J.  Holman.  East  Ely. 

NSW    HAMP8HIKC 

Carl  D.  Floyd.  Derry. 

Jessie  Q.  Thompson,  Moultonboro, 

Herbert  N.  Smith,  Mount  Suuap««. 
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MEW    MEXICO 

Rita  L.  Pena,  Enclno. 

NEW     YORK 

Doris  J.  Hammond,  Millport. 
Warren  B.  Lucas,  North  Salem. 
Prank  E.  McGrath,  Jr  .  Port  Cheater. 
Hollls  A.  Wilson.  Pulaski. 
Ralph  A.  Doty.  Sliver  Creek. 

OHIO 

Paul  R  Day,  Atwater. 
Smith  B.  Applegarth,  Barton. 
Martin  Marshall  Miller.  Franklin. 
Ritlph  J   Huff.  Frederlcktown. 
Paul  L.  Sailor.  Jackson  Center. 
Eklward  Seymour  UUum.  Lebanon. 
Luster  M.  Barlow,  Liberty  Center. 
Prances  M.  DeFosset.  Loveland. 
Estella  E   Ford.  New  Weston. 
LUla  M.  McAfee.  OwensvlUe. 
Raymond  L.  Brooks.  Plymouth. 
Margaret  A.  Stanford.  Randolph. 
Philip  MUton  Tozzer,  Ross. 
Lester  L.  Stearns,  SherrodsvUle. 
Kathryn  B   Thomas.  Valley  City. 
Helen  L.  Pratt.  Woodstock. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  B  Smith.  Barnsdall. 
Prank  H.  Hawkins,  Blair. 
Lora  A.  S.  Workman.  Caney. 
All>ert  S.  Bowerniiin,  Cement. 
Omer  Lee  Wauhob.  Par^o. 
Walter  O.  Enfield.  JefTerson. 
Harriet  T.  Howard.  Keystone. 
Lorene  P.  Ricks.  Manchester. 
Ray  K.  Babb.  Jr  ,  Mangum. 
Doy  McLaln.  Pocasset 
John  W.  Henderson.  Tulsa. 

OREGON 

Ivan  A,  Olsen,  Madras. 
Beruice  I.  White.  Parkdale. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PVancls  C.  Uffleman.  Bakerstown. 

Thomas  O   Nestor.  Brownfield. 

Vlda  C  Rodham,  Chinchilla. 

John  O   Davidson.  Christiana. 

Albert  Thomas.  Clarksburg 

James  George  Lindsay.  Cochranvllle. 

George  D.  Headrick.  Colver. 

Ethel  J.  Nelson.  Cooperstown. 

James  H   Hulak.  Danboro. 

Mae  A.  Kester.  East  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Bushyeager,  Glrard. 

Victor  R   Alderfer.  HarleysvlUe. 

William  J  Stivlson,  Homer  City. 

Edmund  B  Hebrank.  Jeannette. 

John  W.  Aungst.  Jr  ,  LandisvlUe. 

Beriye  A.  Boorse,  Montgomeryvllle. 

Nellie  A.  Fl.sh,  Nelson. 

Marion  J.  Brown.  Oxford. 

Everett  Wlllard  Anderson.  Port  Allegany. 

Orpha  O.  Leitzel.  Richfield. 

George  F.  Yedlicka.  Rlllton. 

John  M.  Pox.  Shanksville 

Horace  3.  Glover,  Starrucca. 

Paul  Eugene  Rlbble,  Stillwater. 

Sophie  D   Scipione.  Tire  Hill. 

Richard  Edwin  Snell.  Towanda. 

Noah  W.  Nase.  Tylersport. 

Richard  E.  Sayres.  Willow  Street. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Richard  M.  Stanton.  Wood  River  Junction. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Harold  J  Snyder.  Buffalo. 
Clarence  C  Phillips,  Jr..  Central. 
James  F.  Huiet.  Trenton. 
Alfred  O.  Johnson.  Wellford. 
John  Homer  Ford.  WiUlamston. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Wayne  A.  Nelsen.  Lake  Andes. 

TCNNKSSEK 

Kugene  S  Mitchell.  Limestone. 
William  Hal  Redmond,  Maury  City. 

TEXAS 

Krnest  H.  Butts,  Annona. 
Joseph  P.  Hutton,  Canadian. 


Marion  B  Bone,  CoUeyvtlle. 

D  L  Stoker.  Jr.,  Crowley. 

Vernon  J.  Burns.  Ingrain. 

C   G   TwiUey.  Irving. 

Verner  O  Salmon.  La  I>ryor. 

Billy  Wayne  Newman,  Moody. 

Homer  B  Copeland.  Palmer. 

Neda  C   Holt.  P>-ute 

George  W   Kemp.  Richardson. 

Jimmy  Held  Slmnrons.  Kockport. 

AUla  R   Mcl>,)Ugal.  Smyer. 

Ila  B   Hulme.  Stowell 

Herman  W   Hawker.  Teague. 

Frederick  H  Pearce.  Sr..  Thorndale. 

VERMONT 

Sadie  R   Hamilton.  CuttingBvUls. 
George  O.  Rlvard.  Richmond. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charles  Manning  Smith   Charles  Town. 
WllllHin  A   Swearuigen.  Parkersburg. 
Leon  D.  RUhel.  Spencer. 

WISCONSIN 

LticUle  M    Radtke,  Embarrass. 
Ruben  G    Duchow.  Pot ter. 
Vaughn  W   Hile.i.  Stockholm. 
Marcclia  M   Wllke.  Zachow. 

•  •  *■»  »■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuiH.sDAV.  Mvv  22,   lir)8 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  liev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  29:  18:  Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish. 

Almighty  God.  In  these  days  of  ten.sion 
and  trial,  of  .strain  and  .struggle,  of  crlsi.s 
and  confusion,  we  are  praying  especially 
for  our  own  beloved  country. 

We  penitently  confe.ss  that  materlal- 
l.sm.  as  a  habit  of  life,  seems  at  times  to 
have  a  greater  hold  upon  us  than  ever 
before. 

Help  us  to  see  how  appalling  and  In- 
evitable our  loss  will  be  if  we  fail  to  be  a 
Republic  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Grant  that  the  ideals  and  principles, 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  citizens 
may  be  more  divine  in  character,  lest  we 
go  down  In  darkne.ss  and  defeat. 

Show  us  how  we  may  cast  off  and 
crucify  everything  that  is  ahen  to  the 
spirit  of  our  ble.ssed  Lord  who  made  the 
doing  of  Thy  will  the  supreme  puipose 
and  passion  of  His  life. 

Hear  us  In  His  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  lol- 
lowmg  titles: 

H  R  6765  An  act  to  provide  for  reports 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal 
the  prohlbitKins  aKiiinst  cotton-acreage  re- 
ports based  on  farmers'  planting  intentions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1061  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Suies  Cude.   to   authorize    the   Secretary    of 
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Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  settle  certain  claims  for  dam- 
a>;e  to.  or  loss  of,  property,  or  personal  In- 
jury or  death,  not  cognizable  under  any 
other  law; 

H  R  1493    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glllous 
Voung; 

H  R  1700  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
In.'itruments  Associates; 

H  R  3879.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  E  B. 
Kaiser  Co  : 

H  R  63o5  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  det-rmlne. 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  United  Foundation  Corp  .  of  Union  N  J  : 
H  R  6424  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads; 

H  R  6832  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W    C    YarbrouRh; 

H  R  7454  An  act  U)  amend  the  TnrlfT  Art 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importation 
by  colleges  and  universitips  of  sound  record- 
ings and  film  to  be  used  by  them  in  certain 
noiiprMflt   radio  and   television   broadcast*; 

H  R  7733  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnle 
M  Sanders: 

H  R  8490  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
with   re»<[>ect   to  rice  acreage  allotments; 

H  J  Res  378  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  PreRldem  1.0  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  Includes  July  4  as  National  Safe 
Boating  Week. 

H  J  Res  529  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens,  and 

H  J  Res  552  J(,lnt  resolution  to  fp.cllltate 
the  admission  into  the  United  SUtes  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa-ved  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is  re- 
quested : 

S  59  An  act  directing  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Inierinr  to  mnvey  certain  property  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  William  M   Proper; 

S  143  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Frtcano.  Miria  Scelba  Fricano,  Stefano  Fri- 
cano.  and  Vincenzo   1  Jimmy  1    Fricano. 

8  445  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Saba- 
tlno; 

S  459  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  Sa- 
linas   (also  known  as   Daniel  Castro  Qullan- 

tan) ; 

S  C83  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlu-Sang 
Wu  and  his  wife.  Catherine  Naoko  Mltsuda 
Wu; 

S  1191  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  exch.uiKe  Isnd.s  at  Oymjjlc 
National    Park,   and    for   other   purf>o.«.cs; 

8  1234  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Barron -Wragon; 

8   1542    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lorl  BlaRl; 

S  1593  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsatieth 
Lesch  and  her  minor  children,  Gonda  Nor- 
bert,  and   Bobby; 

S.  1939  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  of  August  9,  1939  (63  Stat  1275 1  as 
amended. 

S.  1963  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  states  Code  so  as  to 
Increase  the  punl.shment  for  knowingly  giv- 
ing false  Information  concerning  destruc- 
tion of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles; 

8  2215  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Sp(,lcane  Vallev  project.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws. 

8.2511  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Oarcla  Aliaga; 

8.  2816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Kamiro  (Romello)  Gamboa; 

S  2944  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toshlko 
Matsuhara   and   her   minor  child.   Kerry; 

8  2965  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taeko  Ta- 
kamura  Elliott; 


8.  2982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KalUope 
Glamnlas; 

S  3055.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  H. 
Denlson; 

8  3060  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romulo  A. 
Manrlquez; 

S  3076  An  act  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  May  29.  1884.  relating  to  research  on 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal 
diseases; 

8  3080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimiko 
Arakl; 

S  3129    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Natlvadade 

Agrela  Dos  Santos; 

8  3136  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
(Fred  i  Kassls; 

8  3169  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cresenclo 
Urbano  Guerrero; 

S  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryfka  Berg- 
mann: 

S  3173  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prlsco  Dl 
Flumerl: 

8  3175  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gluesep- 
plna  Fazio; 

S  3176  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo  M. 
Palagana.s; 

S  3205  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  S. 
Watanabe. 

S  32:9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
(Milka  Krlvec)  Chester; 

S  3271  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Souhall 
Wadi  Ma.s.'.ad; 

S  3272  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janez 
(Garantlnl)  Bradek  and  Franclska  (Garan- 
lini  I  Bradek. 

S  3307  An  act  to  reinstate  certain  termi- 
nated oil  and  gas  leases; 

s  3358  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  John 
D.^metrlGu  A.'teron; 

S  3364  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Thomas; 

S  3478  An  art  to  Insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera  virus; 

5  3861.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  no.xlous  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  jiin-sdictun  of  the  Federal  Government; 

6  Con  Re.s  52  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending greetings  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada 
concerning  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  discovery  of  silver  In  the  United  States; 
and 

S.Con  Res  87  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  en- 
titled •Civil  Rights— 1957."  for  the  use  of 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  3.  of  the  preamble,  strike  out 
"1937"  and  Insert  "1958." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
House  Joint  Re.solution  642. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
378)  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim annually  the  week  which  includes 
July  4  as  "National  Safe  Boating  Week" 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 


THE  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN  LOCK 
AND  DAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12613)  to 
designate  the  lock  and  dam  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Calumet  River.  111.,  as 
the   'Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock  and  dam." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers from  Cook  County,  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  join 
wholeheartedly  in  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  lock  and  dam 
to  be  constructed  on  the  Calumet  River. 
111.,  between  turning  basin  No.  5  at 
Lake  Calumet  and  the  Junction  of  the  Little 
Calumet  River  and  the  Grand  Calumet 
River,  such  lock  and  dam  to  be  located 
approximately  at  134th  Street,  authorized 
as  one  of  the  structures  to  replace  the  Blue 
Island  lock  and  dam.  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  24.  1946.  shall  be  known 
and  designated  hereafter  as  the  "Thomas  J. 
O'Brien  lock  and  dam."  Any  law.  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  lock  and 
dam  are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the  "Thomas  J. 
O'Brien  lock  and  dam." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  have  the  privilege  of 
extending  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  delegation,  and  I  know  our 
feeling  is  shared  by  every  Member  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  know 
that  through  all  the  years  of  the  future 
the  name  of  our  beloved  dean  will  live 
on,  reminding  succeeding  generations 
when  Cal-Sag  is  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways for  world  commerce,  of  the  out- 
standing statesman  without  whose  tire- 
less effort  and  matchless  popularity  with 
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his  colleagues  the  Cal-Sag  development 
might  have  remained  stagnant.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  this  dam  should 
bear  the  proud  and  honorable  name  of 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  and  the  fact  that 
the  bill  of  authorization  was  no  sooner 
introduced  by  our  colleaRue  from  Chi- 
cago [Mr.  KluczynskiI  than  with  the 
blessing  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
it  was  immediately  brought  up  and 
passed  by  unanimous  vote,  speaks  vol- 
umes of  the  regard  and  affection  in 
which  Tom  O'Brien  is  held. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  ccllearrue  in  support 
of  H.  R.  12613.  This  bill  would  desig- 
nate the  lock  and  dam  to  be  corLstructcd 
on  the  Calumet  River  near  Chicago  as 
the  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock  and  dam  in 
tribute  to  the  eminent  and  beloved  dean 
of  the  Illinois  Congressional  delegation. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  House 
take  this  action.  Our  great  metropolis 
on  Lake  Michigan  owes  much  to  the 
statesmanship  and  farsighted  vision  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s,  Tiiomas  J. 
O'Brien.  He  has  served  the  people  of 
Chicago  well  and  faithfully  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly, sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  11  terms. 

The  Cal-Sag  channel,  a  vital  trans- 
portation link  between  the  Mississippi 
River  "Valley  and  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, has  become  a  reality  through  his 
efforts.  Bestowing  his  great  name  on 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
waterway  is  a  means  by  which  Congress, 
in  small  measure,  can  reward  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
for  his  many  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  the  reception  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  my  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  12613  which  would 
designate  the  lock  and  dam  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Calumet  River  in  Illinois 
as  the  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock  and  dam. 

This  Is  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  beloved  dean  of  the 
Illinois  Democratic  delegation  In  the 
House  and  among  the  ranking  members 
of  the  entire  Illinois  delegation.  It  is  a 
tribute  not  only  from  his  colleagues  in 
the  Chicago  area  but  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  likewise  a  tribute 
to  him  from  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
Tom  O'Brien  is  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem by  every  Member  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

■While  this  particular  tribute  is  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  splendid  leadership  he 
gave  on  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel  im- 
provement project,  it  also  gives  testi- 
mony from  his  colleagues  as  to  their 
feeling  for  the  gentleman  from  Chicago. 

Tom  O'Brien  never  seeks  the  spotlight 
for  the  good  he  accomplishes  in  the  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  Nation,  but  his  ef- 
forts cannot  go  unnoticed  by  his  col- 
leagues who  are  so  familiar  with  his 
qualities  for  leadership.  His  quiet  influ- 
ence within  his  own  delegation  Is  re- 
flected in  his  many  accomplishments 
and  achleveiaents  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  is  respected  and  honored  by 
all  who  have  the  privilege  of  following 
his  activities. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Price  1  in  his  very  thought- 
ful and  well  deserved  resolution  to  name 
lock  No.  5  of  the  Cal-Sag  project  the 
Thomas  J.  O  Brien  lock.  Certainly  no 
man  ever  deserved  such  reco^;nition,  for 
it  was  only  the  determined  and  perse- 
vering effort  of  tlie  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  which  brour;ht  success  to  the 
Cal-Sag  project.  But  the  Cal-Sag  proj- 
ect, important  as  it  is  to  the  people  of 
Chicau'o  and  of  the  State  of  Illmoi.s.  is 
but  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
essential  work  brought  to  fruition 
through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
O'Brien. 

Quiet  in  his  way.  there  Is  no  one  In  the 
Congress  who  is  more  efTective  or  more 
dynamic  in  attaining  his  objectives.  His 
efforts  over  the  years  hnve  received  tlie 
high  commendation  and  support  oi'  his 
constituents  who  recouni/e  the  excel- 
lence of  the  representation  he  has  given. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies  which  for- 
mally designpte  the  lock  as  the  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien  lock. 


INTERIOR    DEPARTMKNT    APPRO- 
PRIAIION   BILL,    1959 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  R. 
10746  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H   Rept.  No.  1757) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
n:;rcelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
10746)  'making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  rcl.itcd  pgencles 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June^30.  1939.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  17.  32,  and  33. 

Ttint  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  luim- 
hered  1,  4.  5.  7.  8.  9.  10.  12.  15.  16.  19.  23.  24. 
25.  31,  and  34,  and  ii^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$525,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to   the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '•$2,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   tnrert   •*$22,190.0OO";    and    the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  It*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbend  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proi>oscd  by  snld  amend- 
ment Insert  •'•58.13i>,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  di.'^agreemeiU  to  the  amend- 
men;  of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$J6,OO0,OOO';  and  the  8enat« 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  dis  itrrer  iii'iit  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ns  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "«12.175.000  °;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlsai^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "e20,UU0,0O0".  and  the  Senate 
acfce  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  frt)m  Its  dlmgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl)ered  26.  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  wuh  an  nmendment.  as  fullowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prcp.ieed  by  s.Tid  amend- 
ment Insert  "$75,107,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  Tljat  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  dl'sgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  heu  of  the  sum  projiosed  by  said  amend- 
meiit  Inrert  $16.1)78,000 '.  aud  the  SenaU 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28  That  the  Hous« 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2fl.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$12,720,000";  and  the  Senate 
agrte   to   the  same. 

Amendment  numl>ered  29  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl)ered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  projxjscd  by  said  amend- 
ment ln.sert  '  $100,000  ;  and  the  Senate  agre« 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a«  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$26,000,000  ';  and  the  Seii«t« 
a^ree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  14.  18, 
aud  22. 

MlCHAFL       J.       KiBWAN, 
W.  F.  NORRELX, 
A.    D     SlEMINSKI, 

Don   Macnuson. 
CL.ARr.NCE  Cannon, 
Ben  F.  Jensfn, 
IIamer   H    Buoci:, 
John  Tabee, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Carl  Hatdtn, 
Dennis   Chavez, 
Warren  O    Macnuson, 
Spe&saro    L.    Holland, 
Kahl  E,  Mundt, 
Milton  R    Youno, 
William  P.  Knowlakd, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  man.Tgers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 

the  conference  on   the  disagreeing  Totes  of 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenU  of  th« 

Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R    10740)   making  ap- 
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proprlotlona  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  relate<l  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
P'lses,  submit  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

Tmj!  I — DEPAUTMENT  OF  THE  INTEtlOR 

Drpartmrntal   offices 

Otnce  of  Saline  Water 

Amendment   No     1  :    Appropriates   $825  000 

as  projxNsed  by  the  Senate  UUilead  of  $785,000 

as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  on  and  Oas 
Amendment    No.    2      Appropriates    $525  000 
Instead  of  $550  000  as  proposed   by   the  Sen- 
ate and  $500  000  as  prop<jscd  by    he  House. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No  3  Appropriates  $2  800,- 
000  Instead  of  $2  825  OOO  as  prop<jsed  by  the 
.Senate  and  $2,750,000  as  proposed  by  llie 
Uouse 

Acquisition  of  Strategic  Minerals 

Amendment  No  4  Appropriates  $3,200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  .Senate  to  continue 
the  acquisition  of  asbestos  and  fluor.'^par  to 
December  31.  1958.  under  the  provlHons  of 
Public  L.iw  733.  84th  Congress. 

Bureau   of  Land   Management 

Amendment  No.  5:  Inserts  langu:ige  pro- 
ptKied  by  the  Senate  to  conform  wuh  the 
authorizing  legislation 

Amendment  No  C  Appropriates  $22,190- 
000  for  management  of  lands  und  resource* 
Instead  of  $22,940x00  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ale  and  $20.U40,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Of  the  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
$250,000  is  for  strengthening  fire  control  op- 
erations In  Alaska  and  $5o0  000  is  fur  the 
weed-Control  program  on  public  lands  In- 
cluding adequate  funds  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  retieed  those  areas  In  Idaho  that 
are  serving  as  host  plants  for  the  beet  leaf- 
hop{)er 

Amendments  Noe  7,  8,  and  9  Insert  lan- 
guage prup<J6ed  by  the  Senate  to  conform 
with  the  authorizing  legislation 

Amendment  No  10:  Appropriates  $4,685,- 
000  for  construction  as  propo.'^ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $4,435,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Bureau  of  Indian   Affairs 

Amendment         No  11:         Appropriates 

$58.139  000  for  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices Instead  of  $58  809  000  as  propxiFed  by  the 
Senate  and  $57,469,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment         No  12:         Appropriates 

•  18  100  000  for  resources  management  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $17,000,000 
•a  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates 

$26000000  for  construction  Instead  of  $40,- 
571000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$13800.000  as  propc^ied  by  the  House  Tlie 
increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  shall 
be  applied  to  the  Items  listed  In  the  Senate 
report. 

Amendment  No  14:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insert  language 
making  available  not  to  exceed  $12,000  for 
payment  to  the  North  Dakota  Bute  Water 
Conservation  Commission  for  the  construc- 
tion of  culverts  at  Zelbaugh  Pass.  N  Dak. 
The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  this 
amount  shall  be  matched  with  a  like  amount 
by  the  State  to  provide  a  total  of  $24,000  for 
the  project. 

Oeologtcal  Survey 

AmendmenU  Nos.  15  and  16:  Appropriate 
•36.915,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of   $36,000,000  as  proposed   by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  PermlU  purchase  of 
92  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 


only  as  prop>osed  by  the  House  Instead  of  112 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$14  6;J2,000  for  management  and  protection 
a.s  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$14,150,000   as   proposed   by  the  House. 

Amendment         No.         20:  Appropriates 

$12,175,000  for  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  physical  facilities  Instead  of 
$12,7.50,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$11,600,000  as   proptised   by   the  H<juse. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates 

$20  000  000  for  construction  Instead  of 
$24  OCX). 000  as  proposed  by  the  .Senate  and 
$12,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Increate  provided  over  the  House  bill  shall 
be  applied  to  the  items  Ubted  in  the  Senate 
report. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment, 

Fl.'h  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureau  of  S;3ort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Amendment  No  23:  Appropriates  $11,616,- 
000  for  management  and  Invest ;gatlons  of 
reffurces  as  projxised  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $11,508,000  as   proF>o&ed   by   the   House. 

Amendment  No  24:  Approprl.Ttes  $1,P29.- 
350  for  construction  as  profKised  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $1,458  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Office  of  Territories 
Alarka  public  works 

Amendment  No  25:  Appropriates  $5,300- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    II RELATED     AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 

Amendment  No  26:  Appropriates  $75,107.- 
OOO  for  forest  land  management  instead  of 
$81,357  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$68,857,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Ix)rtlon  of  the  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
allocated  to  structural  Improvements  shall 
be  applied  primarily  to  facilities  for  other 
than  employee  housing.  The  increase  al- 
lowed Includes  $250,000  for  additional  forest 
fire  protection   in   southern  California. 

Amendment  No  27  Appropriates  $15,678.- 
OOJ  lor  forest  research  Instead  of  $16,728,000 
as  projx)sed  by  the  Senate  and  $12,128,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Of  the  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  $2,500,000  Is  for  the 
construction  of  research  facilities  as  Itemized 
In  the  Senate  report.  The  conferees  are  In 
agreement  that  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  Dutch  elm  disease  problem  In 
cofjperatlon  with  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  None  of  the  Increase  above  the 
House  bill  is  for  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory. Madison.  Wis. 

Amendment  No  28  Appropriates  $12,720.- 
000  for  State  and  private  forestry  coopera- 
tion Instead  of  $13,245,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $12,195,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No  29:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $100,000  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  Instead 
of  $150,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
•50,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  30:  Appropriates  $26  mil- 
lion for  forest  roads  and  trails  Instead  of 
$27  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$23,750,000  as   proposed   by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  31 :  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  these 
funds  may  be  used  for  liquidation  of  obliga- 
tions Incurred  pursuant  to  the  contract  au- 
thority in  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Acts  of 
1956  and  1958.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees of  both  Houses  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  used  solely  for  liqui- 
dation of  obllgatlona  Incurred  under  Buctx 
contract  authority. 


Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  appropriating  $500,000 
for  assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 
under  section  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956 

Amendment  No.  33:  Deletes  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  appropriating  $300,000 
for  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest, 

Amendment    No.    34:    Eliminates,    as    pro- 
ix>sed  by  the  Senate,  language  limitation  on 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements. 
Michael  J   Kirwan, 
W.  F.  Norrell, 

A     D.   SlEMINSKI, 

Don  Macnl'son, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Ben  F   Jensen, 
Hamer  H   Budge, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  8.  line  16, 
Insert  "of  which  not  to  exceed  $12,000  may 
be  paid  to  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Conservation  Commission  for  the  construc- 
tion  of   culverts   at    Zeibavigh   Pass,   N.   Dak." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  only  wish  to  say  this,  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  came  to  full  agreement 
on  this  bill  in  conference,  and  hence 
there  is  no  disagreement  whatever  on 
any  item. 

I  think  it  should  be  said,  also,  that  the 
appropriation  made  in  this  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  $548,150 
less  than  was  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment last  year.  The  conference  re- 
port, I  am  sure,  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  KirwanI.  for  the  fine  job  that 
he  has  done,  as  well  as  the  staff  and 
every  other  member  of  the  committee. 
We  had  splendid  hearings  and  the  bill 
speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  14,  line  1, 
insert: 

"construction 

"For  the  construction  and  Improvement  of 
facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. $1,719,000." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Senat«  amendment  No.  22:  Page  18,  line 
16,  Insert  ".  of  which  not  to  exceed  $135,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional school  faclUtlea  at  Orand  Cauyoa 
National  Park,  Ariz." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference action  provides  a  total  of  $459,- 
675,950  for  nscal  year  1959  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  Including  the  Forest  Service. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $30,241.- 
000  from  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  1959  and  a  decrease  of  $548,- 
150  from  appropriations  to  date  for  the 
current  Ascal  year. 

Although  the  bill  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $45,191,340  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  $46,530,350  over  the  House 
bill  It  should  be  noted  that  the  budget  re- 
quest on  which  the  House  action  was 
based  was  formulated  last  fall  under  the 
budget  policy  of  curtailing  nondefensc 
expenditures  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. Large  amounts  of  the  1958  appro- 
priations were  placed  In  reserve  In  an  ef- 
fort to  hold  down  expenditures,  espe- 
cially on  construction  programs.  The 
1959  budget  assumed  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent these  reserves  would  be  carried  for- 
ward for  use  in  1959  thus  reducing  the 
new  appropriations  required. 

Since  the  House  action  in  February, 
these  reserves  have  been  released  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  use  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  ac- 
celerate Federal  expenditures  in  the  light 
of  current  economic  conditions. 

Because  of  the  need  to  expand  job  op- 
portunities immediately  the  House  con- 
ferees have  accepted  those  portions  of 
the  Senate  increases  which  it  is  believed 
can  be  efficiently  undertaken  in  1959  and 
which  will  provide  for  construction  of  a 
limited  number  of  long-deferred  facil- 
ities urgently  needed  for  various  manage- 
ment and  research  programs.  Major  in- 
creases agreed  to  over  the  House  bill  in- 
clude $12,200,000  to  provide  essential 
education  facilities  for  Indian  children. 
$7,600,000  for  consti-uction  in  the  na- 
tional parks,  $2,471,350  for  addition- 
al fish  and  wildlife  facilities,  $1,300.- 
000  for  Alaska  public  works,  and  $12,- 
175,000  for  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, including  recreation  and  public  use, 
structural  improvements,  and  forest  re- 
search including  $2,500,000  for  construc- 
tion of  research  facilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  is  $548,150  below 
1958  appropriations.  Increases  in  the 
bill  over  1958,  totaling  $28,856,000  have 
been  more  than  ofT.set  by  decreases  in 
several  items  totaling  $29,404,150. 
This  is  In  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  to  hold  operating  expenses 
to  the  minimum  required  to  carry  out 
an  effective  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  proper  utilization  of  our  great 
natural  resources 


Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  summary 
comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  bill: 

1958  appropriations '  $460.  224,  100 

1959  budget  estimate 414.  484.  600 

1959    House   bill .  413.145.600 

1959    Senate    bill 489.916.950 

1959  conference  bill 459,675,960 

Conference  action  compared  with: 

1958  appropriations —54a,  150 

1959  budget    estimate ->-45,  191,  340 

1959   House   bill +46,530,350 

1959    Senate    bill —30.241.000 

•  Includes  $3,974,500  appropriated  In  Sec- 
ond  Supplemental    Appropriation   Act,    1958. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  POSTAL  PAY 
Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  573.  Rept.  No.  1762 ». 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

ReaoWed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  it  •hall  be  In  order  to  contlder 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H  R  6839. 
to  readjust  poetul  rates  and  to  eatabllih  n 
conKrcMlonal  policy  for  the  determination 
of  postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  ns{nln«l  the  conference 
report  are  hereby  waived. 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  POSTAL  PAY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  573  and  a^^k  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consldi-r  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R  5838.  to 
readjust  postal  rates  and  to  establish  a  con- 
gre.sslonal  policy  for  the  determination  of 
postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  apalnst  the  conference  report 
are   hereby    waived. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby 
present  the  rule  calling  for  consideration 
H.  R.  5836,  the  postal  pay  conference 
report. 

This  has  been  long  delayed  legislation. 
Unfortunately  the  postal-pay  lepislation 
passed  by  the  House  last  session  was 
vetoed   by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  cost  of  Uvuig  has  increased  greatly 
since  the  postal  workers  received  their 
la.st  pay  increase.  In  fact  the  newspa- 
pers this  morning  announce  the  15th 
successive  monthly  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  industrial  Calumet  reqion 
of  Indiana,  whicii  I  represent,  has  the 
same  high  cost  of  living  yardstick  as  the 
adjoining  Chicago  area.  Over  52  per- 
cent of  the  postal  employees  in  my  area 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  additional 
employment  or  secure  part-time  work  for 
their  wives. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  but  want  to  congratulate  the 
conference  committee  from  the  House 
and  Senate  for  compromising  their  dif- 
ferences so  to  present  a  bill  which  the 
President  will  sign. 

The  postal  employees  have  waited  long 
and  with  great  sacrifice  for  a  necessary 


raise  In  pay.  I  am  happy  that  the  pay 
feature  of  the  legislation  is  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1958.  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence report  Is  adopted  unanimously. 

I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ilhnoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  conferees  on 
bringing  this  bill  back  to  the  House.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  because  it  shows 
that  there  Is  financial  responsibility  upon 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
rates  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  large 
postal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  re.soIution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  R. 
5836  •,  to  readjust  postal  rates  and  to 
esiabll.sh  a  Congressional  policy  for  the 
determination  of  pofctal  rates,  and  for 
other  purpo.se*,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  .statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MURRAY  <  Interrupting  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  considered 
as  read 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrrnENCF  Report  (H  Rtpr.  No  1760) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Homes  on  the 
amendments  of  the  S?nat«  to  Uie  bill  (H  R. 
58.16  entitled  "An  Act  to  readjust  postal 
rates  and  to  establl.-h  a  congressional  policy 
for  the  determination  of  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purp jses."  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dl*agr«>e- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  Uj  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Tmjl    I POSTAL    POLICT 

-Short   title 

•Sec  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  " 

"Findings 

"Sbc.  loa  The  Congress  hereby  nnda 
that— 

■■(1)  the  postal  establishment  was  created 
to  unite  more  closely  the  American  people, 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  national  economy; 

"(2)  the  postal  establishment  has  been  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  through  the  years  Into 
a  nationwide  network  of  serrlces  and  facil- 
ities for  the  communication  of  Intelligence, 
the  disaemliuiUon  of  information,  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  and  culture,  and  the 
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distribution  of  articles  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry, rurthermore,  the  Congress  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  these  broadening  servlcea 
and  facilities  through  reasonable  and.  In 
many  cases,  special   p>ostal   rates; 

"(3)  the  development  and  expansion  of 
these  several  elements  of  postal  service, 
under   the   authorization   by   the   Congresa. 

have  been  the  Impelling  force  In  the  origin 
and  growth  of  many  and  varied  business, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  enterprises  which 
contribut«  materially  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  public  welfare  and  which  de- 
pend upon  the  continuance  of  these  elements 
of  postal  service: 

"(4)  historically  and  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  there  have  evolved.  In  the  operations 
of  the  pjstal  eslabllshnient  authorized  by 
tlie  Congress,  certain  recognised  and  ac- 
cepted relationships  among  the  several 
Classes  of  mall.  It  is  clear,  from  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  postal  service  and 
from  the  continued  encouragement  by  the 
Congress  of  the  most  widespread  use  there- 
of, that  the  postal  establUhment  performs 
many  functions  and  offers  Its  facilities  to 
many  users  on  a  basis  which  can  only  be 
Juslifled  as  t)eing  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  welfare; 

"(5)  while  the  postal  ettabllshment.  as  all 
other  Oovernment  agencies,  should  be  op- 
erated In  an  efficient  manner,  it  clearly  is 
not  a  business  enterprise  conducted  for  profit 
or  for  raising  general  funds,  and  It  would  be 
an  unfair  burden  upon  any  particular  user 
or  class  of  ufers  of  the  malls  to  compel  them 
to  bear  the  expenses  Incurred  by  reason  of 
special  rate  considerations  granted  or  facili- 
ties provided  to  other  users  of  the  malls,  or 
to  underwrite  those  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
postal  establishment  for  services  of  a  non- 
pustal  nature;   and 

■  (6)  the  public  interest  and  the  Increasing 
complexity  of  the  8«x:lal  and  economic  fabric 
of  the  Nation  require  an  immediate,  clear, 
and  afflrmatlve  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
postal  eitabllshment  including  those  of  a 
public  service  nature  as  the  basis  for  the 
creation  and  malnteuaiu^e  of  a  sound  and 
equlUble  postal-rate  structure  which  will 
assure  efficient  service,  produce  adequate 
postal  revenues,  and  stand  the  test  of  time. 

"Declaration  of  policy 
"Skc     103     (al    The    ConRress    hereby    em- 
phaslzes,  reaffirms,  and  restates  Its  function 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  forming  postal  policy 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  this  title — 
"(1)  that  the  pjst  office  Ls  a  public  service: 
•■(2)  to  provide  a  more  stable  basis  for  the 
postal-rate  structure  through  the  establlah- 
ment  of  general  prlnclple.s,  standards,  and 
related  requlremenu  with  respect  to  the 
determination  and  allocation  of  postal  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  and 

■■(3 J  in  accordance  with  these  general  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  relai«d  requirements, 
to  provide  a  means  by  whU  h  the  postal-rate 
structure  may  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by 
action  of  Uie  Congress,  fn.m  time  to  time, 
as  the  public  Interest  may  require.  In  the 
light  of  periodic  reviews  of  the  postal-rate 
structure,  periodic  studies  and  surveys  of 
expemes  and  revenues,  and  periodic  reports 
required  U>  be  made  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  provided  by  section  105  of  thU  title. 
■■  ( c )  The  general  principles,  standards,  and 
related  requirements  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion  lb)   of  thU  section  are  as  follows: 

"(l )  In  the  determination  and  adjustment 
of  the  poetal-rate  structure,  due  coneldera- 
tlon  should  be  given  to— 

■■(A)  the  preservation  of  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  postal  service  In  the  promo- 
tion of  social,  cultural.  Intellectual,  and 
commercial  intercourse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(B)    the   development   and    maintenance 
a    postal    service    adapted    to    the    present 


of 


needs,    and   adaptable    to   the  future    needs, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  the  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  postal  service  at  reasonable 
and  equitable  rates  and  fees; 

"(D)  the  effect  of  postal  services  and  the 
Impact  of  postal  rates  and  fees  on  users  of 
the  malls; 

"(E»  the  requirements  of  the  poFtal  estab- 
lishment with  respect  to  the  manner  and 
form  of  preparation  and  presentation  of 
mailings  by  the  users  of  the  various  classes 
of  mall   service; 

"(F)    the  value  of  mall; 

"(O)  the  value  of  time  of  delivery  of  mall; 
and 

"(Hi  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
service  rendered  In  terms  of  priority,  secrecy, 
security,  speed  of  transmission,  use  of  facili- 
ties and  manpower,  and  other  pertinent 
service  factors. 

"(2)  The  acceptance,  transportation,  and 
delivery  of  flrst-claas  mall  constitutes  a  pre- 
ferred service  of  the  postal  establishment 
and.  therefore,  the  poetage  for  nrst-claas 
mall  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  (A)  the 
entire  amount  of  the  expenses  allocated  to 
ttrtt-class  mall  in  accordance  with  this  title 
and  (B)  an  additional  amount  representing 
the  fair  value  of  all  extraordinary  and  pre- 
fereniiH)  services,  facilities,  and  factors  re- 
lating thereto. 

"(3)  Those  services,  elements  of  service, 
and  facilities  rendered  and  provided  by  the 
pottal  establishment  In  accordance  with 
law.  Including  services  having  public  service 
aspects,  which,  in  whole  or  In  part,  are  held 
and  considered  by  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  to  be  public  services  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shall  be  administered  on 
the  following  basis: 

•■(A)  the  sum  of  such  public  service  Items 
as  determined  by  the  Congress  should  be 
assumed  directly  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  paid  dlrecily  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  and  Fhould  not  constitute 
direct  charges  In  the  form  of  rates  and  fees 
upon  any  user  or  class  of  users  of  such  pub- 
lic services,  or  of  the  malls  generally;  and 
"(B)  nothing  contained  In  any  provision 
of  this  title  should  be  construed  as  Indicat- 
ing any  Intention  on  the  p.^^t  of  the  Con- 
gress (I)  that  such  public  services,  or  any 
of  them,  should  be  limited  or  restricted  or 
(il)  to  derogate  In  any  way  from  the  need 
and  desirability  thereof  In  the  public  Interest. 
"(4)  Postal  rates  and  lees  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired U)  produce  the  amount  of  revenue 
approximately  equal  to  the  total  cost  of 
operating  Uie  postal  establishment  less  tlie 
amount  deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the 
performance  of  public  services  under  sec- 
tion 104  (b)  of  thU  title. 

"Identification     of    an<l     appropriations    for 
puhUe  services 

'Sec  104.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  public  services  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  total  loss  resulting  from  the 
transmission  cf  matter  In  the  malls  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage  as 
provided  by  statute.  Including  the  following: 

"(A)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  202  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1925 
(39  U  S  C  283  (3))  relating  to  reduced 
rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  or  periodi- 
cals  of    certain    nonprofit   organizations; 

"(B)  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  March 
S.  1877  (39  U  S.  C.  321),  relating  to  official 
mail  matter  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
sent  free  through  the  malls; 

"(C)  section  25  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  286),  and 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
October  30,  1951  (39  U.  8.  C.  289a  (b)), 
relating  to  free-ln-county  mailing  privileges; 
"(D)  the  Act  of  April  27.  1904  (33  Stat. 
S13).  the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
•Office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
Oeneral"  contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act   of   August   24.    1912    (37   Stat.   651).   and 


the  Joint  Resolution  of  June  7.  1924  (43 
Stat.  668;  Pub.  Res.,  No.  33,  Sixty-eighth 
Congress),  as  contained  In  the  Act  oi  Oc- 
tober 14,  1941  (55  Stat.  737;  Public  Law  270, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress),  and  as  further 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  7,  1949 
(63  Stat.  690).  relating  to  free  postage  and 
reduced  postage  rates  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  lor  the  blind  (39  U.  S.  C. 
331): 

"(E)  the  Act  of  February  14,  1929  (39 
U.  S.  C.  336) .  granting  free  mailing  privileges 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  countries  of 
the  Pan  American  Postal  Union; 

"(P)  the  Act  of  April  15,  1937  (39  U.  8.  C. 
293c),  granting  reduced  rates  to  publications 
for  use  of  the  blind; 

"(G)  the  Act  of  June  29.  1940  (39  U.  8  C. 
321-1).  granting  free  mailing  privileges  to 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 

"(H)  the  Act  of  May  7,  1945  (59  Stat.  707), 
and  other  provisions  of  law  granting  free 
mailing   privileges   to   Individuals; 

"(I)  the  second  and  third  provisos  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
October  30,  1951  (65  Stat.  672;  39  U.  8.  C. 
289a  (a)),  granting  reduced  second-class 
i;ostage  rates  to  publications  of  certain  or- 
ganizations; 

"(J»  the  last  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  Of  October  30,  1951  (66  SUt.  673;  39 
U.  8.  C.  290»-l).  grautlng  reduced  third- 
class  postage  rates  to  certain  organizations; 
•■(K)  section  302  of  The  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (5  U.  8.  C.  2132). 
granting  free  postage,  Including  free  airmail 
postage,  to  post  cards,  ballots,  voting  In- 
structions, and  envelopes  trarrsmltted  In 
the  malls  under  authority  of  such  Act:  and 
•  (L)  section  204  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  292a 
(d)  and  (e)),  including  the  amendment 
made  by  section  206  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  the  loss  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  such  prime  and  necessary  public  services 
as  the  star  route  system  and  third-  and 
f(./Urth -class  pwDst  offices; 

"(3)  the  loss  incurred  In  performing  non- 
postal  services,  such  as  the  sale  of  docu- 
mentary stamps  lor  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury; 

"(4)  the  loss  Incurred  In  performing  spe- 
cial services  such  as  cash  on  delivery.  In- 
sured mail,  special  delivery,  and  money  or- 
ders: and 

"(5)  the  additional  cost  of  transporting 
United  States  mall  by  foreign  air  carriers 
at  a  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  in  excess  of 
the  rate  prescribed  for  United  States  car- 
riers. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwUe 
appropriated  an  amount,  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  public 
services  enumerated  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  equal  to  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  year  for  such  public  services  as  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  based  upon  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Such  appropria- 
tions shall  be  available  to  enable  the  Post- 
master General  to  pay  in  to  postal  revenues 
at  quarterly  or  other  Intervals  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  such  amount  attribu- 
table to  public  services. 

"Reviews,  studies,  suri-eps,  and  repents  of 
Postmaster  General 
"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Initiate  and 
conduct,  through  the  facilities  of  the  postal 
establishment,  either  on  a  continuing  basis 
or  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deems  advis- 
able, but  not  less  often  than  every  two 
years,  a  review  of  the  postal-rate  struc- 
ture and  a  study  and  survey  ot  the  ex- 
penses incurred  and  the  revenues  received 
In    connection    with    the    several    classes    of 
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mall,  and  the  various  classes  and  kinds  of 
services  and  facilities  provided  by  the 
postal  establishment,  in  order  to  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  such  review,  study,  and  sur- 
vey for  each  class  and  kind  of  service  or  fa- 
cility provided  by  the  postal  establishment, 
the  need  for  adjustment  of  postal  rates  and 
fees  in  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth 
In  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  April  15  of  each  alter- 
nate fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  a  report  of  the 
results  of  the  review,  study,  and  survey  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.     Such  report  shall  Include — 

'■(1)  Information  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses and  revenues  which  Is  pertinent  to 
the  allocation  of  expenses  and  the  deter- 
mination and  adjustment  of  postal  rates 
and  fees  in  accordance  with  tlie  policy  set 
forth  In  this  title;  and 

"(2)  such  other  Information  aa  Is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Congress,  or  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Congress  or  an  appropri- 
ate committee  thereof,  to  cairy  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"imCT    ON    rOURTH-CLASS    MAIL    RATZS 

"Sec.  106.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  require  any  downward  adjustment 
in  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-cla.ss  mall  ex- 
isting on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"title   n — POSTAL   RATI  INCREASES 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Postal  Rate  Increase  Act.  1958." 

"First-claas  mail 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  That  part  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  June  30,  1947 
(61  Stat.  213;  39  U.  S.  C.  280),  which  pre- 
cedes the  proviso,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'3  cents'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '4 
cents." 

"(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  30, 
1951  (65  Stat.  672;  39  U.  S.  C.  280).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '2  cents'  wherever 
appearing  In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '3  cents';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '2  cents'  in  subsection 
(b)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3  cents." 

"Domeatic  airmail 

"Sec.  203.  Section  201  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  1261;  39  U.  S.  C.  463a)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '6  cents'  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '7 
cents';   and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '4  cents'  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■5  cents.' 

"Second-cla.ia  mail 

"Sec.  204,  (a)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  30.  1951  (65  Stat.  672;  39  U.  S.  C. 
289.a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
'and'  preceding  clause  (3)  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  colon  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  proviso  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (4)  such  postage  is  further 
adjusted  to  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  on  the  dates  specified: 


Jannnry 

.faniiary 

J'.intiarv 

1.  1(1.19 

1,  IW*I 

1.  lixu 

(crnU 

(Cfnts 

(wnts 

l)or 

per 

per 

pound  or 

poiinil  or 

l>oniid  or 

fraction 

fraction 

fraction 

Ihi'reof) 

tlllTl'ofj 

UuTi>of) 

Nonrtdvertl.>ilnK  |)ortl(>n 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

Advertlsintt  mrtion: 

First  iitK  .second  W)ne»- 

2.2 

2  fi 

3.0 

Tiiinl  loiie 

a.o 
4.8 

6.0 

7.7 

3.  ,■> 
{,2 

7  (» 
8.7 

4  0 

Fourth  7x>ne 

t).  0 

Fifth  M)ne . .. 

8.0 

Sixth  rone .... 

10.0 

Spvcnth  riine 

«  2 

no 

12.0 

Eighth  7X5ne 

11.0 

12.5 

14. 0* 

"(b)  Section  2  (c)  of  such  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1951,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'one-eighth  of  I  cent'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'one-fourth  of  1  cent  etTectlve  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  effec- 
tive January  1,  1960,  and  one-half  of  1  cent 
etTectlve  January  1,  1961.  except  that  (1)  in 
no  case  shall  the  postage  on  each  individu- 
ally addressed  copy  mailed  by  the  organiza- 
tions listed,  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed. 
In  the  second  and  third  provisos  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  be  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  and  (2)  the  per  copy  rates 
prescribed  for  publications  covered  by  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879,  as 
amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  286).  shall  be  con- 
tinued.' 

"(c)  Section  2  (d)  of  such  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1951,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'two  ounces'  where  they  appear  the 
second  time  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
tne  word  'ounce  ' 

"(di  The  third  clause  of  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1879.  lis  amended  (39  U.  S.  C. 
228),  Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Third.  It  must  be  formed  of  printed 
sheets:  Provided.  That  publications  pro- 
duced by  the  stencil,  mimeograph,  or  hecto- 
graph process  or  in  imitation  of  typewriting 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  printed  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.' 

"(e)  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1925.  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C  283). 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■'  '(4)  For  the  pvirpose  of  this  section,  the 
portion  of  a  publication  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements shall  Include  all  advertisements 
Inserted  In  such  publication  and  attached 
permanently    thereto." 

"Controlled  circxilation  publications 

"(f)  Section  203  of  the  Postal  Rate  Re- 
vision and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1262;  39  U.  S.  C.  291b).  Is 
amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '10  cents  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  Individual 
copies';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  reading  The  rates  provided  in  this 
section  shall  rem.iin  in  effect  until  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress.' 

"Third-class  mail 

"Sec  205.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October 
30.  1951  (65  Stat.  673;  39  U.  S.  C.  290a-l).  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
section  as  precedes  the  first  proviso  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The 
rate  of  postage  on  third-class  matter  shall  be 
3  cents  for  the  flr.st  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  1 ' j  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  but  not  In- 
cUidlng  sixteen  ounces  In  weight:'; 

"(2)  In  the  first  proviso  contained  In  such 
section,  by  striking  out  $10'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •*20'; 

"(3)    In  the  second  proviso  contained  In 

sucii  section — 

"(At  by  striking  out  "14  cents"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '16  cents';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '1  cent'  wherever  ap- 
pearing therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'2  cents  when  mailed  prior  to  July  1.  1960, 
and  2 'a  cents  when  mailed  on  or  after  such 
date'; 

"(4)  by  striking  out  the  third  proviso 
contained  In  such  section; 

"(5)  in  the  fourth  proviso  contained  In 
such  section,  by  striking  out  '3  cents'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '6  cents';   and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'And  provided  further,  That  on  and  after 
January  1.  1959,  the  rates  of  postage  on 
third-class  matter  mailed  by  religious,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricul- 
tural,   labor,    veterans",   or   fraternal    organ- 


izations or  associations,  not  organized  for 
profit  and  none  of  the  net  Income  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock- 
holder or  Individual,  shall  be  the  rates 
prescribed  by  this  section,  except  that  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for  third-class 
matter  mailed  In  bulk  by  such  organiza- 
tions or  associations  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  minimum  charge  prescribed  by  this 
section  for  such  mailings. ' 

"Fourth-class  mail 

"Sec.  206  (a)  Section  204  (a)  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1948  (39  U  S.  C  292a  (a)),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'over  eight  ounces'  wherever  they 
appear  and  ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'sixteen 
ounces  or  over  " 

"(b)  Sections  204  (d)  and  (e)  of  such 
Act  (39  U.  S.  C.  292a  (d)  and  (e)  )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■■(d)    The    following    materials    when     tn 

parcels  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds  In 
weight  may  be  sent  at  the  postage  rate 
of  9  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents 
for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  this  rate  shall  continue  until 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress:  (1) 
bo<3ks  permanently  bound  for  preservation 
consisting  wholly  of  reading  matter  or 
scholarly  bibliography  or  reading  matter 
with  Incidental  blank  spaces  for  students^ 
notations  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  Incidental  announce- 
ments of  books;  (2)  sixteen-millimeter 
films  and  sixteen-millimeter  film  catalogs 
except  when  sent  U  commercial  theaters; 
(3(  printed  music  whether  In  bound  form 
or  in  sheet  form;  (4)  printed  objective  test 
materials  and  accessories  thereto  used  by  or 
in  behalf  of  educational  Institutions  In  the 
testing  of  ability,  aptitude,  achievement. 
Interests,  and  other  mental  and  personal 
qualities  with  or  without  answers,  test 
scores,  or  Identifying  Information  recorded 
thereon  In  writing  or  by  mar'-  (5)  phono- 
graph recordings;  and  (6)  manuscripts  for 
books,    periodical    articles,    and    music 

■■■(e)  (1)  The  following  materials  when 
In  parcels  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds 
In  weight  when  loaned  or  exchanged  be- 
tween (A)  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
and  (B)  public  libraries,  religious,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricul- 
tural, labor,  veterans',  or  fraternal  organ- 
izations or  associations  not  organized  for 
profit  and  none  of  the  net  Income  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock- 
holder or  Individual,  or  between  such  or- 
ganizations and  their  members  or  readers 
or  borrowers,  shall  be  charged  with  postage 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  the  rates  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth- 
class  matter  shall  apply  In  every  case  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed 
in  this  subsection,  and  this  rate  shall  con- 
tinue until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress: (1)  books  consisting  wholly  of  read- 
ing   matter    or    scholarly    bibliography    or 

reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces 
for  students'  notations  and  containing  no 
advertising  matter  other  than  Incidental 
announcements  of  books:  (11)  printed 
music,  whether  In  bound  form  or  In  sheet 
form;  (111)  bound  volumes  of  academic 
theses  In  typewritten  or  other  duplicated 
form  and  bound  volumes  of  periodicals; 
(Iv)  phonograph  recordings;  and  (v)  other 
library  materials  In  printed,  duplicated,  or 
photographic  form  or  In  the  form  of  un- 
published manuscripts. 

■■■(2)  Tlie  rat,e  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  books  may  apply  to  sixteen-millimeter 
films,  filmstrips,  transparencies  for  projec- 
tion and  slides,  microfilms,  sound  record- 
ings, and  catalogs  of  such  materials  when 
sent  In  parcels  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds 
in  weight  to  or  from  (A)  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities  and    (B)    public  libraries,  re- 
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llglouB,  educational,  scientific,  philanthropic, 
•grlctilttiral,  labor,  veterans",  or  fraternal 
organlTiatlons  or  Bssociatlons.  not  organized 
for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  Income  of 
which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  prlvat* 
stockholder  or  Individual. 

"(3)  Public  llt>rarles,  organizations,  or 
aasoclatlons.  before  being  entitled  to  the 
rates  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  thli  subsection,  shall  furnish  to  the  Post- 
master General,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
none  of  their  net  Income  Inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  stuckholder  or  Individual." 

"(c)  (1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled An  Act  to  readjust  the  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  fourth-clnsa  (parcel  post) 
mail.'  approved  October  24.  1951  (65  Stat. 
810:  39  U  S.  C  240a).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing otit  the  words  "over  eight  ounces"  each 
place  they  appear  therein  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  'sixteen  ounces  or 
over*. 

"(2)  Section  207  (a)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28.  1925  (39  U  S  C  '..'40),  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'In 
excess  of  eight  ounces'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'sixteen  ounces  or  over'. 
"Books  for  the   blind 

"Sec.  207.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Acts  for  promoting  the  cir- 
culation o!  reading  matter  among  Uie  bllnd^, 
approved  October  14.  1941  (55  Stat  737).  la 
amended  by  inserting  imrredlately  after  for 
which  no  subscription  fee  Is  charged'  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "books,  or  pages 
thereof,  in  raised  charucU're.  whetlier  pre- 
pared by  band  or  printed,  which  contain  no 
advertuements,  when  furnished  by  any  per- 
son to  a  blind  person  without  cost  to  such 
blind  person'. 

"Subscription  order^  bill,  iind  receipt  forms 
"Sec  208  The  final  claufe  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Act  of  Januarj  20.  1888  (25  SUt. 
1;  39  U  S  C  249).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following:  •■.  but  he  same  shall  be 
in  rurh  form  as  to  convey  10  other  Informa- 
tion than  the  name,  place  of  publication, 
subscription  price  of  th?  publication  to 
which  they  refer  and  the  subscription  due 
thereon". 

"Studies  and  reports   u-ith   respect   to   third- 
class  bulk-rate  increases 

"Sec  209  (ai  The  Secre-Jiry  of  Commerce 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  each  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Initiate  and  ctinduct,  through  the 
facilities  and  personnel  of  his  department 
or  aKency.  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July 
1.  1959.  a  separate  study  of  the  increases 
In  the  rates  of  postage  in  third-class  bulk- 
mall  matter  under  the  amendments  made  by 
section  206  (3)  (A)  and  Bt  of  this  title. 
In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  In- 
crea.ses  on  small  buslnest  enterprises  and 
on  the  users  of  the  malls  and  the  national 
economy  generally. 

"(b)  The  Secreury  of  Commerce  and  the 
Adminl€trator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration each  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  0:1  or  before  March 
1.  1960,  a  separate  report  of  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  by  him  under  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. 

"Investigation  and  study  bj  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  dimensional  categories  for  first-  and 
third-class  mail  envelopes 
"Sec  210.   (a)    The   Postmaster    General    Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough  Investigation   and  study   of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of-  - 

"(1|  the  establishment,  by  regulation  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  of  such  number  of 
categories  (but  not  less  thaii  two  categories) 
of  specified  length  and  width  dimensions  for 
envelopes  to  be  used  for  the  transmission  of 


flrst-cIass  and  third-class  mall,  as  the  Post- 
master General  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  Increase  the  efllcient  han- 
dling of  the  mall:  and 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
charge  on  any  such  mail  transmitted  in  an 
envelope  which  does  not  conform  In  length 
and  width  to  one  of  such  dimensional  cate- 
gories for  envelopes. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  sub- 
mit U.)  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  or  before  February  1.  1959,  a  report 
of  the  results  of  such  Investigation  and  study, 
together  with  his  recommendatione  with 
respect  thereto.  Including  his  recommenda- 
tions for  any  necessary  legislation. 

"Determination  of  class  of  post  office  and 
compensation  of  postmaster  and  certain 
employees 

"Sec  211.  No  part  of  the  gross  postal  re- 
ceipts of  any  post  ofn^e.  which  are  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  estimates  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  be  attributable  to  the 
Increases  In  postage  rates  provided  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  counted  for  the  purjxjse  of  de- 
termining the  classes  of  the  res])cctlve  post 
ofBces  and  the  compen.sation  and  allowances 
of  po-stmasters  and  other  employees  whose 
compensation  or  allowances  are  based  on  the 
annual  gross  receipts  of  such  post  oflSces. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  op- 
erate to  relegate  a  post  office  to  a  class  or 
receipts  category  below  the  clase  or  receipts 
category  to  which  EUch  post  office  may  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  gross  postal  receipts 
accruing  during  the  last  complete  calendar 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  or.  in  the  case  of  a  post  office  which  was 
In  existence  on  such  date  of  enactment  but 
which  was  not  In  exletence  during  the  whole 
of  such  calendar  year,  on  the  basis  of  gross 
postal  receipts  accruing  during  the  last  quar- 
ter prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
"Salary  step  increases 

"Sec.  212  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
401  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation 
Act  of  1955.  as  amended  (  39  U  S  C  981  (a  )  )  , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'salary  level 
PFS  9  or  a  lower  salary  level  of  ' 

"(bi    SubEectlon    (bi    of  such   section    (39 
U.  S.  C.  981  (b)  )  Is  repealed. 
"Cond«f!OTi,<(    precedent    to    uithdrau-al   from 
general  fund  of  Treasury 

"Sec.  213  Tliat  part  of  the  paragraph 
vinder  the  heading  'General  Provisions'  un- 
der the  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment contained  in  chapter  IV  of  the 
Supplf-mcntal  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64 
Stat  1060:  31  U  8.  C.  695).  which  precedes 
the  provlflo  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  receipt  of  revenue  from  fourth-class 
mall  service  FUflclent  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(1) 
that  the  revenues  from  fourth -class  mail 
service  will  not  exceed  by  more  than  4  per 
centum  the  costs  thereof  and  (2)  that  the 
costs  of  such  fourth-class  mail  service  will 
not  exceed  by  more  than  4  per  centum  the 
revenues  therefrom.' 

"Repeals 

"Sec  214.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  hereby  repealed — 

"(1)  The  Act  of  June  9,  1930  (39  U.  S  C. 
793),  relating  to  certification  of  estimated 
amounts  of  postage  that  would  have  been 
collected  on  certain  free  or  reduced-rate 
mailings,  which  the  Postmaster  General  is 
required  to  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
Uie  United  States; 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1925  (46  Stat  941-  39 
U.  S.  C.  283  (4) ); 

"(3)  Section  202  (b)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1925  (43  SUt.  1066;  39  U.  S.  C.  283 
(b)):  and 

"(4)  Section  204  of  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1925    (43  S'.at.   1067;   39  U.  S.  C.  283). 


"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as  con- 
tained In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
Amendments  of  1956  (70  Stat.  747)  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  hereafter  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
in  compliance  with  such  section  4  (a)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  costs  of  providing  postal  service 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  postal  rates. 

"Effective  dates 

"Sec.  215.   (a)   The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  201.  204   (d).  204   (e)     209 
210,  211.  212.  213.  and  214   (a)    (1),   (2)',  and 
(4)    of    this    title    shall    become    effective    on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)    The   provisions   of   sections  202    203 

204  (c).  204  (f),  205  (1).  205  (5),  and  206  of 
this  title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  at  least 
40  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  porvlsions  of  section  204  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  title  shall  become  effective  as 
provided  in  such  section  204  (a)   and   (b), 

"(d)    The   provisions  of   sections   205    (2), 

205  (3),  205  (4).  205  (6».  and  214  (a)  (3)  of 
this  title  shall  become  effective  on  January 
1,    1959. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  207  and 
208  of  this  title  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1958. 

"(fi  The  provisions  of  section  214  (b)  of 
this  title  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  CivU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1956. 

"TITLE     III — POSTAL     MODERNIZATION     FUND 

"Establishment  of  fund 
"Sec  301   There  Is  hereby  established  in  th» 
Treasury  of  the   United   States  a  fund   to  t>e 
known   as   the    Postal   Modernization   Fund' 
(hereinjUter  referred  to  as  the  'Fund'). 

"Appropriations  to  fund 
"Sec  302.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  and  paid  into  the  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  during  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  title. 

"Ezpcnditure  f^om  fund 
"Sec.  303  Moneys  paid  into  the  Fund,  to- 
gether with  any  Income  thereof  under  sec- 
tion 304  (b)  or  otherwise,  shall  be  available 
until  expended  for  obligation  by  the  Post- 
master General  lor  the  purpoee  of  conduct- 
ing research,  either  directly  or  through  pri- 
vate or  otlier  organizations,  and  for  tiie  puj  - 
pose  of  developing,  acquiring,  and  placing 
into  operation  improved  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities lor  tlie  performance  of  the  postal 
function. 

"Management  of  fund 
"Sec.  304.   (a)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secreury  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Fund. 

and  (after  consultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General)  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  lat<?r 
than  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year 
(beginning  wlUi  1960 1  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Fund  as  of  the  end  of  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  Is  not,  in  his  Judgment,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  In  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
m  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 

"Report  of  Postmaster  General 
"Sec.  306.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  each  year  a  detailed  report  of  bis  activi- 
ties during  such  year  under  this  UUe. 
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"mXE  IV — INCREASES  TN  COMPENSATION   OF 
POSTAL    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  401.  The  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensation Act  ol  1955,  approved  June  10.  1955 


(Public  Law  68,  Eighty-fourth  Congress).  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows. 

"(a)  In  section  301  (a)  strike  out  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing schedule; 


'Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 


Level 


1.... 
2.. 


Temporary  rate .... 


3.. 

Temporary  rate ] 

«.. 

Temporary  rate 

Temporary  rate 

n. 

7., 

Temporary  rate 

Temporary  rate 

"V 

Temporary  rate 

— ^ 

«  . 

».. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 

13 " 

14 

15 

iti 

17.. 
18... 
18... 

» ::::::::::::: 

Per  annum  rates  and  .sirjis 


:<.  js.i 
a.  4;).". 
;t,  .'ij.'i 
;).  70.1 
a,  >«K» 

4,1170 
4,  K.l 
4,305 
4.  41.") 
4,  6,^5 

4.  775 

5,  (M5 
.'i,  110 
r<,  440 
5,  875 
<i.  450 
7,095 
7,  W5 
H.  5M) 
«,  440 

10,  .H.V) 
11.375 
12,  5,55 

14,  ono 

15,300 


$3,315 

o,  400 
3.  :<M 
3,  tVJ5 
3,  KV) 

3,  930 
1,205 
4.315 

4,  440 
4.  .555 
4,  ><05 

4,  !l,«) 

5,  200 
5,  275 
5,  fi25 
<i,  075 
(i.  r,»i5 
7,330 
h,  (M,5 
S,  H70 
y.  740 

10.  tVJ) 
ll,t)7» 
12,  855 

1 4,  3r« 

15.  tiOO 


W.  425 

$3,  .V15 

$3,  r.45 

$3.  7.55 

3.515 

3.(130 

3,  745 

3,  8«i0 

3.  i^<S 

3.780 

3,  895 

4,010 

3.  7l>5 

3,88.5 

4,005 

4,  125 

3.  0.55 

4,080 

4,  205 

4.330 

4,  0«'.0 

4,  \m 

4.320 

4.  4.V) 

4.  :t40 

4,  475 

4,  tUO 

4,  745 

4.  4,55 

4.  .-^95 

'4.  735 

4,  875 

4,  575 

4,710 

4,845 

4,  9S0 

4,  »l«5 

4.  835 

4.  975 

5.  115 

4,  9.55 

.5.  105 

5.  255 

.5.  105 

5.  0S5 

.5,  240 

5.  395 

5,  .5.50 

ft,  :<f.5 

5,  .5;«) 

5,  095 

5.  WK) 

S.440 

f;  fi05 

5.  770 

ft.  935 

8.810 

5,995 

6.  1st) 

t),  3ij5 

fi.275 

fi.  475 

6,  r,75 

6,  875 

fi,  8S() 

7.  095 

7,310 

7.  .525 

7.  ,V15 

7,800 

8.035 

8.  27U 

8,  325 

8,585 

8.845 

9,  105 

9.  1.50 

9.430 

9.710 

9,990 

10.  o-to 

10,  ,340 

10,  f>40 

10,  !«0 

10.  !(.-!<  1 

11,2.50 

II,. 5.50 

ll,8.'i*l 

11.975 

12.  Z.  5 

12.  .575 

12.  87ft 

13,  1.55 

13.  4.'k5 

13,  7,55 

14.  0.5.5 

11,  m) 

11,9»X) 

15,200 

15,5«X) 

15,  900 

"(b)    In  section  302  (a)  strike  out  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  and  Insert  the  followlnK 
schedule : 

"  'Rural  Carrier  Schedule 


Carrlors  in  runil  <ifllvpry  service: 

J'"lxp<l  conipen.sation  per  annum... 

Teini.K)rary  rate .._ 

Comi>eii.siiti(>n  [ht  milo  iht  annum  for  each  m lie 

up  to  30  miles  of  route 

For  each  mllo  of  routi'  ovor  .10  mile.s 

ToniiV)rary  carriers  in  rural  dcliviTy  .service  on  routes 
to  which  no  regular  carrier  Is  assiiined: 

>"ije<l  cuniiM-ii.saMun  \n;t  annum 

TctniKjniry  rate. '.".'.'... 

Comi^en.siUion  \wt  mile  jkt  aniium  for  each  mile 

up  to  30  miles  of  mute 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  ,10  miles..!. .'. 

Temporary  t-.irriers  in  rural  (l.-livcry  .s«-rvif«>  on  routes 
havlnK  reKulur  carriers  abs»'iit  without  pay  or  on  mil- 
itary leave 

fiubstilute  carriers  In  rural  delivery  service  on  routes 
bavins  carriers  absent  with  pay 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$1,841 
1,941 

fift 
22 


841 
941 

fi.5 
2-2 


(') 
(') 


$1,896 
2,001 

f.7 
22 


(') 
V) 


$1,951 
2,  (Mil 

69 


V) 


$2.  not) 

2,  121 

71 
23 


(') 
(') 


$2,  nfii 

2,  181 

71 
22 


(') 


$2,  llfl 
2,241 

75 
22 


(') 
{') 


$2,171 
2,301 

77 
22 


'  Basic  compensation  authorized  for  the  regular  carrier. 

"(c)  In  section  302  (c)  strike  out  '$4,700* 
and  Insert  '$5,165  during  the  period  referred 
to  In  section  304  (o   or  $5,035  thereafter.' 


"(d)  In  section  303  (a)  strike  out  the 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  and  insert  the 
following  schedule: 


"  'Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule 


Oiom  receipts 


11,300  to  $1,199.99 

Tcmiiorttry  rate 

$900  to  $1,299  99 

TfUiiioriry  rate 

$<J00  to  $899  99 

Tcinfiorary  rate..... 
$350  (0  $,599  99     .    

Tcni|x)rary  rate . 

$2ft0to$3t9.99 

Ti'injiorary  rate 

$200  to  $249  99 

Ti'miMirnry  rate 

$1U0  to  $199.99 , 

Temporary  rate ., 

Vn<!iT$100 

Temporary  rate 


Per  annum  rates  snd  steps 


$2,  7o;i 

2.771 

2,477 

2,  .539 

2,(r27 

2, 078 

1,577 

l,fil« 

1,  127 

1,  1.5ft 

901 

924 

071) 

093 

450 

4«1 


$2. 
2, 
3. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 

1. 
1, 


7M 
8<'>3 
5.59 
tt23 
094 
148 
fi'29 
f^i9 
1''.4 
193 
031 
g.54 

r.9M 

715 

4t;5 
476 


$2,883 
2,  955 
2. 'HI 
2,  707 
2.  If) I 
2,  218 
1,1.81 


72-2 
201 
231 
9«>1 
(M4 
720 
737 
480 
491 


$2,973 
3,017 
2,  723 
2.791 

2.228 
2.  '2.H8 


i,7:« 

1,  775 

1,  rxH 

I,  2' .9 
991 

1.014 
742 
7.59 
495 
fi06 


$3.0fi3 

3,  1.19 

2.805 

2.  875 

2.  295 

•2,  3,'kS 

1.785 

1,828 

1.275 

I.3«I7 

1,021 

1.  044 

7».4 

781 

ftlU 

fi21 


$3,1.53 

3,231 

2,887 

2.9ft9 

2.  3fi2 

2,428 

1,837 

1,881 

1,312 

1,345 

1,051 

1,074 

78f> 

803 

A25 

630 


$3,213 
3,  323 

2,  9t.9 

3,  043 
2,429 
2.498 
1.8S9 
l,9:i4 
I,.«W 
1.3M 
I.Onl 

1.  im 

808 
825 
5»0 
,551' 


"(a)  In  section  304  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection ; 

"'(c)  Wherever  a  temporary  per  annum 
rate  Is  provided  by  a  basic  salary  schedule 
contained  In  this  title,  such  temporary  rata 
•hall  be  in  etiect,  in  lieu  of  the  regular  sched- 
uled rale,  fur  the  period   beginning  on    the 


effective  date  of  this  amendment  and  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  pay  period  which 
begins  not  more  than  three  years  after  such 
date.' 

"Sec.  402  (a)  The  annual  rate  of  basic  sal- 
ary of  any  ofBcer  or  employee  wh<j6e  basic 
salary  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 


504  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation 
Act  of  1955  Is  at  a  rate  between  two  scheduled 
rates,  or  above  the  highest  scheduled  rate.  In 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule,  or  the  Fourth-Class  Office 
Schedule,  whichever  may  be  applicable.  Is 
hereby  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  liicreast  made  by  this  title  In 
the  next  lower  rate  of  the  appropriate  level 
In  svich  schedule. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'basic  salary'  has  the  same  meaning  us  when 
used  in  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1955. 

"Sec.  403.  No  Increase  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  (a)  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  of  1955. 

"Stc.  404.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  grant,  effective 
as  of  January  1.  1958,  Increases  In  the  com- 
pensation of  postal  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided by  this  title  for  similar  employees. 

"Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  within  Guam  as  wlthip  other 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  406.    (a)    Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be   paid   by  reason  of  this  title 
only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  serv- 
ice  of   the    United    States    (Including   service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates)  or 
the  muiuclpal   goverment   of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  except  that  such  retroactive  compensa- 
tion  or   salary  shall    be   paid    (  1  )    to   a   post- 
master, officer,  or  employee  who  retired  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after 
January  1.   1958,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  for  services  rendered 
during   such   period    and    |2)    in   accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (Public  Law  636,  Eighty-first  Congress).' 
as  amended,  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  jjcrlod  which  began  on  or  after  January 
1.    1958.   and   ending  on   the   date  of   enact- 
ment of  this  tlUe  by  a  postmaster,  officer,  or 
employee     who     died     during     such     period. 
Such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall 
not  be  considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in 
the  case  of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  post- 
master officer,  or  employee 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  began  on  or  after  January  1,  1B58. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Ufe  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  all  changes 
in  rates  of  compensation  or  salary  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  such  enactment." 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That   the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Tom   Mi'RRAT, 
James  H    MoRRisorr, 
James  C    Davis, 
Edward  H    Recs. 
Robert  J.  Corbett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 
Olin  d    Johnston, 
Mike  Monronet, 
Frank   Carlson. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Statement  or  the  Manacehs  on  the  Part  or 
THE  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  ot 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6836)  entitled 
"An  act  to  readjust  postal  rates  and  to 
establish  a  Congressional  policy  for  the  de- 
termination of  postal  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes  ",  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended m  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 


In  publications  Is  reaffirmed.  These  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Controlled  Circulation  Publications 

A  uniform.  Increased  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound  Is  provided  for  these  publications  re- 
gardless of  weight  of  individual  Issue,  with 
the  present  minimum  charge  of  1  cent  per 
piece  continued,  as  In  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions. 

Third-Class  Mall 

Individual  piece  rates  are  Increased  (a)  on 
circulars  and  merchandise  from  2  to  3  cents 
on  the  first  2  ounces  and  from  1  cent  to  15 


the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and      <=*^"'-*  °"  ^^^'^  additional  ounce,  and  (b)    on 


Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  the 
committee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment  and  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  follows. 

summary  or  PROVISIONS  or  major  conference 

SUBSTITUTE 

Increased  revenue 

Postal  revenues  will  be  increased  by 
•560.000,000  per  annum  when  all  of  the  pos- 
tal rate  adjustments  provided  by  the  con- 
ference substitute   become   effective. 

Coat  of  postal  pay  increase 
The  annual  cost  of  the  postal  pay  In- 
creases provided  by  the  conference  substitute 
will  be  •265.000.000  The  cost  of  the  retro- 
active effect  of  such  pay  Increases  will  be 
approximately  •97,000.000. 

Postal  rates 

A  table  comparing  present  and  proposed 
postal  rates  appears  on  page  20. 

First-Class  Mall 
The  letter  rate  Is  Increased  from  3  cents 
to  4  cents,  and  rates  on  post  and  postal 
cards  and  drop  letters  are  Increased  from 
2  cenu  to  3  cents,  as  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Increases  are  effective  August   1.   1958. 

Domestic  Airmail 
The  airmail   letter  rate   is  Increased   from 
8  cents  to  7  cents,  and  the  airmail  card  rate 
from  4  cents  to  5  cent.s.  as  in  the  House  bill. 


the  first  2  ounces  of  books  and  catalogs  from 
2  cents  to  3  cents,  as  in  both  House  and 
Senate  versions.  The  Increase  on  additional 
ounces  of  bcK)ks  and  catalogs  over  the  first 
2  ounces  is  from  1.5  cents  on  each  additional 
2  ounces  to  15  cents  on  each  additional 
ounce,  as   In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  bulk  rates  on  circulars,  merchandise, 
books,  and  catalogs  are  Identical  to  the  bulk 
rates  provided  by  the  Senate  amendment,  as 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


St«>l)  2 


(."ircular*.  mcrrliainllse.  etc. — 

IVr  iiouiid 

Mltiimum  |>er  pU-ce 

Bixik?  and  catalogs — 

J'cr  |iotin<l 

Minimum  iier  pii'oe 


•  Pres«-nt  rate  continuetl. 

TThe  rates  for  step  1  and  step  2  as  shown 
in  the  ab<jve  table  are  effective  January  1, 
1959.  and  July  1.  1960.  respectively. 

The  minimum  p)er-plece  rate  on  bulk 
mailings  of  nonprofit  organl7J»tlons  will  be 
Increased  from  1  cent  to  1'4  cents,  as  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  effective  July  1.  1960. 

Items  of  third-class  mall  may  weigh  up 
to.  but  not  Incli.Jing,  16  ounces,  as  In  the 
Senate  amendment,  compared  to  the  present 
8-ounce  maximum. 

The  charge  for  odd  sizes  and  shapes  is  In- 
creased from  3  cents  to  6  cents,  as  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  bulk  mailing  permit  fee  Is  Increased 
from  •lO  to  $20.  as  In  both  House  and 
Senate  versions. 


Fourth -Class  Mail 
Book  rates  are  increased  from  8  cents  on 
The    Increases    are  effective    August    1,    1958.      ^^*   ^''^^   pound   and   4   cents  on  each  addt- 


Second -Class  Mall 
Publishers'    pound    rates    are    identical    to 
the  publishers'  pound  rates  provided  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  aa  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Uble. 


Step  1      Rept  2      Step  3 


Nons^lvertlslnit  portion.... 

AdvertNing  i»ortion: 

First  anil  Mi'ond  zones 

Third  unw 

Fourth  totie .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Fifth  tone IIII^I 

futh  tone I. mill 

K«-Nenth  tone...!""*"* 
Kilthth  tone ""Ill 

Minimum  per  pieoe I"" 


tlonal  pound  to  9  cents  on  the  first  pound 
and  5  cents  on  each  additional  pound.  The 
House  bill  provided  10  cenu  on  the  first 
pound.  The  category  of  Items  subject  to 
such  rates  is  broadened,  combining  similar 
House  and  Senate  provisions. 

Existing  library  book  rates  are  continued, 
extended  to  additional  materials,  and  ap- 
plied regardless  of  zone  of  delivery,  combin- 
ing similar  House  and  Senate  provisions. 

The  minimum  weight  for  fourth-class 
mailings  is  increased  from  "over  8  ounces" 
to  16  ounces,  as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Miscellaneous 

(1)  Free  mailing  of  books  for  the  blind  Is 

extended    to    Individuals.    (2)    the    inclusion 

14.0     of    additional    material    in    subscription   no- 

•5      tices     in     publications     is     authorized,      (3) 

automatic    step    increases   above   step   4   are 


Of  tht  T^,  increases  are  effective  January  1  extended    to    employees   in    salary    levels    10 

^nonnrom    L^  calendar  years.     Periodicals  of  and  above,   and    (4)    the  Postmasier  General 

thil-            organizations   are  exempted   from  is  directed  to  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 

^'"'S^'^r  '^.  ^"   "'"^  """"*  ^'"  ^««    «»    the    desirability    at    standard    en- 

1  r-Jft     t'"'*'^«'*'^t       rate    is    Increased    from  velope  sizes  for   first-  and   third-class  mail- 

2  ounces  to  T^I'n  w  """'"''k  ^^''^  l^*  "™*  *"«"'  ^"'^  «^  additional  charges  on  envelopes 
n™t  3^.^^-.  ,  ,V^Z^  °""^''  "^°'*^  '*"•  "°'  conforming  to  such  dimensions,  as  In 
first  2  ounces,  as  in  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Senate  amendment. 

provision                      ^"^    *'^'^'    ^    '^*    ""''"*  Obsolete  or  unnecessary  laws  are  repealed. 

Including  (1)  a  requirement  for  certification 


ra 
ad 


t^HK  tui^v,  H  I.  J^"^*'°'''"*'  ^°^  P"^"-  °^  "'^*'"  Po^^l  costs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Ivertuinl  .  ^  .  biridlng  Application  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  General, 
iveriislng  rates  to  advertisements  Inserted      (2)    a  graduated  scale  of  ratP«  f^r  r,„hii^o. 


(2)    a  graduated  scale  of  rates  for  publica- 


tions based  on  the  number  of  Individually 
addressed  copies  per  pound.  (3)  the  exemp- 
tion from  advertising  rates  for  publications 
having  not  over  5  jjercent  advertising  con- 
tent (conforming  to  the  new  publishers' 
rates),  and  (4)  a  special  rate  for  any  one 
Issue  of  a  publication  weighing  not  over  1 
pound  and  mailed  to  a  single  zone,  as  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Increased  revenues  from  the  postal  rate 
increases  are  excluded  in  the  determination 
of  classes  of  post  offices  and  compensation 
of  postmasters  and  certain  other  employees, 
as  in  both  House  and  Senate  versions,  based 
on  certain  estimates  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  as  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Post  Office  Department  contributions  to 
thR  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  are  included  in  postal  costs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  postal  rates,  as  in  both 
House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  requirement  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral petition  for  fourth -class  rate  adjust- 
ments Is  revised  to  provide  that  such  -ates 
will  assure  that  postal  revenues  and  ex- 
penses lor  such  mail  will  not  vary  by  more 
than  4  percent.  The  House  bill  contained 
the  same  provision,  but  with  a  1  percent 
\arlatlon. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration are  required  to  study,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on,  the  impact  of  third-class 
bulk  rate  Increases  on  small  bu.siness,  mail 
users,  and  the  national  economy. 

Postal  Policy 
The    conference    substitute    provides    that 
the  total  loss  on  mail  carried  free  or  at  re- 
duced  rates    shall    be    considered   as    public 
service  to  be  paid  for  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  and  not  apportioned  to  other 
users  of  the  malls.     Appropriations  to  reim- 
burse  the  postal  service  for  such   losses  are 
authorized.     The  losses  are  the  total  losses 
on  periodicals  and  on  advertising  mailed  by 
nonprofit  groups.  Pan  American  Union  mail 
(including   mail  of   the  diplomatic  corps   of 
the  countries  In  the  Union),  free-ln-county 
mall,  books  and  other  articles  for  the  blind. 
Pan    American    Sanitary    Bureau   mail,    mail 
sent    under    The    Federal    Voting    Assistance 
Act  of  1955,  free  mail  for  certain  Individuals, 
boolcs    mailed    under    the    special    book    and 
library    book    rates,    nonpostal    services    for 
other    departments,    special    postal    services 
such  as  c.  o.  d.,  etc.,  the  loss  on  operation 
of   star  routes   and   third-   and   fourth -class 
post   offices,    and   the    added   cost   of    United 
States  mall  sent  by  foreign  air  carriers  at  a 
higher  Universal  Postal  Union  rate. 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  directed  to  re- 
view and  study,  at  least  every  2  years,  the 
postal  rate  structure,  revenues  and  expenses 
related  to  the  several  classes  of  mall,  and 
types  of  services  and  facilities  to  determine 
the  need  for  postal  rate  adjustments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  provisions  in  the 
conference  substitute.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  report  to  the  Congress  each  second 
year  on  the  results. 

Postal  Modernization  Fund 
The  conference  substitute  establishes  a 
Postal  Modernization  Fund  in  the  Treasury, 
authorizes  appropriations  thereto  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1959.  1960,  and  1961.  provides  for 
use  of  the  Fund  for  research  and  the  devel- 
opment and  placing  into  operation  of  im- 
proved equipment  and  facilities,  and  pre- 
scribes conditions  for  the  management  of  the 
Fund  and  reports  of  operations  thereunder, 
based  on  similar  provisions  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Postal  Pay 
Postal  employees  are  granted  a  permanent 
Increase  of  7^2  percent  plus  a  tempKDrary  in- 
crease for  3  years  of  2'2  percent  In  levels 
1  through  6.  and  I'a  percent  In  level  7,  of 
the  PFS  schedule,  with  comparable  Increases 
for  rural  carriers  and  fourth -class  postmas- 
ters. Both  Increases  are  retroactive  to  tJie 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Jeju- 
uary  1,  1958. 
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Table  of  PRnsEvx  and  Proposed  Rates 

fin  cents  except  as  otliiTwl,s<i  Inillcatod] 
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Cards. 
Drop  letters. 
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'  Cards  wholly  In  original  liandwTltliig  eicnipted  and  continued  at  present  rata. 

•  lnrre:is«'d  in  2  .steps. 

'  Iiur.:k*-.I  rate  applies  when  second  3tei>-increasc  In  regular  per  piece  minimum  rates  hecome  efTectlve 

•  ^e  p:iKr  ;il .  for  e\i>l:ui;il  ion  of  provLslfjR.s  of  Senate  umendnieiit  relating  to  sueli  orKaniAHioiut. 


A  detailed  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
the  conference  substitute  Is  set  forth  t>elow: 

"explanation  of  house  bill,  senate  amend- 
ment,  AND  CONFERENCE   SUBSTITUTE 

"The  text  of  the  House  bill  consUted  of 
two  titles  preceded  by  a  short  General  State- 
ment covering  the  scope  aud  purpose  of  the 
House  bin. 

"Title  I  provided  for  present  Increases  In 
postal  rates. 

■Title  II  contained  a  new  postal  policy,  as 
conceived  by  the  House,  which  would  serve 
as  a  guide  In  the  determination  and  adjust- 
ment of  postal  rates  by  the  Congress  from 
time  to  tlnie  in  the  future. 

"The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  text 
con.sisted  of  four  titles. 

"Title  I  set  forth  a  postal  policy,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Senate,  which  would  provide  a 
basis  for  the  determination  and  adjustment 
of  the  postal-rate  structure  from  time  to 
time  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

"Title  n  provided  for  present  Increases  In 
postal  rates. 

"Title  III  established  a  Postal  Moderniza- 
tion Fund  to  be  available  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  for  the  development,  acquLsl- 
tion,  and  utilization  of  Improved  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  performance  of  the 
postal  function. 

"Title  IV  provided  for  Increases  In  the  rates 
of  basic  salary  of  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  provisions 
comparable  to  title  HI  or  title  IV  ol  the 
Senate  amendment. 


"Except  for  technical  and  minor  drafting 
ch.inges.  the  differences  between  the  texts  of 
the  Hou.se  bill,  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
the  conference  substitute  are  expiaiue<(  be- 
low. 

"Preliminary  general  statement 
"House   bill:    TTie    House   bill    contained    a 
General    Statement    immediately    following 
the  enacting  clause  which  outlined  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  House  bill. 

"This  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  neces-slty  and  deslr- 
abillty  of  adjustments  In  present  postal 
rates  and  fees  so  that,  Insofar  as  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest  and  the  postal  rate 
policy  set  forth  In  title  II  of  the  House  bill, 
postal  revenues  will  more  nearly  equal  postal 
expenses  and  postal  service  will  be  Improved. 

"This  statement  also  contained  a  provision 
to  the  elToct  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  it  Is  necessary  and  desirable  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  the  Congress  establish  a  flxm 
policy  with  respect  to  postal  activities,  reve- 
nues, and  expenses  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  In  the  determination  and  adjustment 
by  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
postal-rate  structure. 

"Senate  amendment:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment did  not  commence  with  a  general  state- 
ment, although  ideas  of  the  same  gene-al 
Import  may  be  found  in  the  postal  policy 
declaration  contained  In  title  I  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  omits  the  General  Statement  con- 
tained in  the  House  bllL 


"Postal  rate  increases 

"Title  I  of  the  Hou.se  bill  and  title  II  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  lu- 
crea.'-es  in  postal  rates. 

"Tlie  postal  rate  Incrense  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  contained  In  title 
II  of  the  conference  substitute. 

"1.  Short  TlUe 

"House  bill:  Section  101  of  the  House  bill 
provided  for  title  I  of  the  House  bill  the 
sliorl   title    PoaUl   Rate   Incrcai>e   Act,    1957". 

"Senate  amendment  Section  201  of  the 
Senate  nuiendnicnt  provided  for  title  II  of 
the  Senate  amendment  the  short  title 
'Postal   Rate    lacreaae   Act,    1958*. 

"Conference  subt-tltule:  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  tlie  Senate  sliort  title 
•PosUl   Rate   Increase    Act,    1958'. 

"2  Flrst-Class  Mnll 
"First-class  mall  Includes  all  matter 
wholly  or  partly  In  writing  (whether  sealed 
or  unsealed),  except  manuscript  copy  ac- 
companying proofsheets  or  corrected  proof- 
sheets  of  the  same  and  the  writing  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  placed  upon  matter  of 
other  classes.  First-class  mall  also  Includes 
matter  sealed  or  otherwise  dosed  a^iaiust 
inspection 

"House  bin-  Letters  Section  102  (a)  of 
the  House  bill  proposed  Increases  In  the  rate 
on  all  flrst-ciasa  letter  mall  from  3  cents  to 
4   cents  an   ounce   or   fraction   tJiereof. 

Post  and  postal  curds  and  drop  letters. 
Section  lO'i  (b)  of  the  House  bill  proposed 
Increases  In  the  rates  on  post  cards,  each 
portion  of  double  post  cards,  and  private 
mailing  cards  from  2  cents  to  3  cents,  nie 
rate  on  drop  letters'  (letters  mailed  for 
local  delivery  at  post  ofDces  whers  free  de- 
livery by  carrier  is  not  established  arul 
where  these  letters  are  not  collected  or  de- 
livered by  rural  or  star  route  carrier)  also 
would  be  Increared  from  2  cenu  to  3  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"Senate  amendment:  Letters.  Section 
202  (a)  of  the  Senate  amendment  proposed 
an  increase  In  the  rale  on  first -class  letter 
mall  mailed  for  nonlocal  delivery  from  3 
cents  to  5  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 
and  an  Increase  in  the  rate  on  first-class 
letter  mall   mailed   for  Ux'al  delivery  from  3 

ounce     or     fraction 


4     cetits     an 


cents     to 
thereof. 

"Tlie  proposed  5-cent  nonlocal  delivery 
rate  would  expire  on  July  l.  1961,  at  which 
time  tlxe  first-class  letter  rale  would  be  uni- 
form at  4  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"Mall  "for  local  delivery"  would  Include 
mail  originating  within  the  delivery  limits 
of  a  post  offlce  for  delivery  to  an  addressee 
located  within  the  delivery  limits  of  such 
post  otnce.  In  addition.  In  large  cities  with 
densely-populated  adjacent  areas  having 
two  or  more  post  offlces,  the  Postmaster 
General  would  be  authorized  (In  his  discre- 
tion) to  apply  the  concept  of  mall  'for  local 
delivery'  for  rate  purposes  to  first-class 
matter  mailed  at  one  of  such  post  offices 
and  addressed  for  delivery  at  another  of 
such  offices. 

"Post  and  postal  cards  and  drop  letters. 
Section  202  (b)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
proposed  Increases  (similar  to  those  In  the 
House  bill)  In  the  rates  on  post  cards,  each 
portion  of  double  post  cards,  private  mail- 
ing cards,  and  drop  letters,  from  2  cents  to 
3  cents. 

"Tliese  proposed  Increases  In  the  rates  on 
post  and  postal  cards  would  be  qualified  by 
section  202  (c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  rale  on  certain 
single  postal  cards  and  private  mailing  or 
post  cards  shall  be  2  cents  If  the  address  and 
message  thereon  are  wholly  In  original  hand- 
writing. Tlie  term  'handwriting'  does  not 
Include  typewritten  matter,  matter  which 
Is  a  reproduction  or  Imitation  of  handwriting 
prepared  by  mechanical,  photographic,  or 
other  process,  and  any  matter    (whether  or 
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not  handwritten)  which  1«  attached  to  the 
card.  Section  202  (ci  also  provided  that 
the  Postmaster  General  may  provide  by  reg- 
ulation for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  jxyBtal 
cards  of  a  distinctive  color  for  transmission 
In  the  malls  at  the  special  2-cent  rate  for 
cards  in  original  handwriting. 

"Conference  substitute:  Letters.  Section 
202  la)  of  the  conference  substitute,  like 
section  102  (a)  of  the  House  bill.  Increased 
the  rate  on  all  first-class  letter  mall  from 
3  cents  to  4  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof. 

"Poet  and  poetal  cards  and  drop  letters. 
Section  202  (b)  of  the  conference  substitute, 
like  section  102  (b)  of  the  House  bill.  In- 
creased the  rates  on  post  cards,  each  portion 
of  double  post  cards,  and  private  mailing 
cards  from   2  cents  to  3   cents. 

"The  rate  on  drop  letters  also  is  increased 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof  as  provided  by  the  House  bill. 

"EfTectlve  date.  The  eflectlve  date  of  rate 
Increases  on  first-class  letter  mall,  pK)st  and 
postal  cards,  and  drop  letters  provided  by 
the  conference  substitute  la  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  at  least  40  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  In  lieu  of  October  1.  1957, 
as  provided  by  the  House  bill  end  July  1, 
1958,  as  provided  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

"3    Domestic  Airmail 

"Domestic  airmail  Includes  letters  and 
other  matter  weighing  8  ounces  or  less  which 
Is  given  preferential  handling.  Including 
transportation   by  air. 

"House  bin :  Letters,  post  and  postal  cards, 
and  other  matter  Section  103  of  the  House 
bill  proi>.>sed  an  Increase  In  the  rate  on  air- 
mail letters  and  other  matter  from  6  cents 
to  7  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  Sec- 
tion 103  also  proposed  an  Increase  from  4 
cenu  to  8  cents  each  In  the  rale  on  airmail 
postal  cards  and  private  mailing  or  post 
cards. 

"Senate  amendment  Letters,  post  and 
postal  cards,  and  other  matter.  Section  202 
(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment  proposed  an 
Increase  in  the  rate  on  airmail  letters  and 
other  matter  from  6  cents  to  8  cents  an 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof  (In  lieu  of  the  7- 
cent  rate  proposed  by  the  House  bill).  The 
proposed  Increase  In  the  rate  on  airmail  post 
and  postal  cards  was  from  4  cents  to  5  cents 
each — the  same  as  the  House   bill. 

"Conference  substitute  Letters,  post  and 
postal  cards,  and  other  matter.  Section  203 
of  the  conference  subftltutc,  like  section  103 
of  the  House  bill,  increases  the  rale  on  air- 
mail letters  and  other  matter  from  6  cents 
to  7  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
Also,  the  rate  on  airmail  postal  cards  and 
private  mailing  or  post  cards  is  Increased 
from  4  cents  to  5  cents  each,  as  provided  by 
section  103  of  the  House  bill. 

"The  eflectlve  date  of  these  rate  increases 
on  domestic  airmail  provided  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute  is  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  l>eglns  at  least  40  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  of  October  1,  1957,  as  provided 
In  the  House  bill,  and  July  1,  1958,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  amendment. 

"4.  Second-Class  Mall 
"Second-class  mall  consists  of  publishers' 
•econd-class  mall  (periodical  publications, 
newspapers,  and  magazines,  mailed  by  pub- 
lishers and  news  agents)  and  transient  sec- 
ond-class mall  (publications  entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter  when  sent  by  others  than 
the  publishers  or  news  agents). 

"House  bill:  Publishers' second-class  mall. 
Section  104  (a)  of  the  House  bill  proposed 
an  Increase  In  the  pound  rates  on  the  adver- 
tising and  nonadvenislng  portions  of  pub-' 
llcations  mailed  by  publishers  or  news 
agents,  addressed  for  delivery  outside  the 
county  of  publicaUon,  by  four  annual  Incre- 
rnenis  of  approximately  15  percent  each. 
Such    section    104    (a)     retained    those    pro- 
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visions  of  existing  law  under  which  the  non- 
advertising  rate  applies  with  respect  to  the 
entire  publication  if  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  space  of  the  publication  Is  de- 
voted to  advertising.  This  Increase  proposed 
by  section  104  (a)  would  not  apply  to  news- 
paper Issues  having  press  runs  of  5.000  copies 
or  less  and  the  applicable  existing  rates 
W'ould  continue  to  be  In  effect  with  respect 
to  such  Issues  until  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress.  Also,  this  Increase  would  not  ap- 
ply to  publications  of  nonprofit  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans',  or  fraternal  organi- 
zations or  associations  or  to  publications 
of  a  relglous.  educational,  or  scientific 
nature  designed  specifically  for  use  In  class- 
rcKjms  or   In   rellRlous   Instruction  classes. 

"Minimum  charge  per  piece  on  Individ- 
ually addressed  cojjles  of  second-class  mall 
publications  mailed  by  publishers  and  news 
agents.  Section  104  (b)  of  the  House  bill 
proposed  an  Increase  from  one-eighth  cent 
per  piece  to  one-fourth  cent  per  piece  in  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  on  each  indi- 
vidually addressed  copy  of  a  second-class 
mall  publication  mailed  by  a  publisher  or 
news  agent.  This  increase  In  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece  would  not  apply  to  copies 
of  publications  mailed  for  delivery  within 
the  county  of  mailing.  Also,  this  minimum 
charge  per  piece  increase  would  not  apply 
to  copies  of  publications  mailed  by  the 
above-listed  types  of  nonprofit  organizations 
and  associations  or  of  the  above-mentioned 
publications  for  classroom  Use. 

"Transient  second-class  mall.  Section  104 
(c)  c.f  the  House  bill  proposed  a  rate  In- 
crease, for  publications  having  second-class 
entry  mailed  by  others  than  the  publishers 
or  authorized  news  agents  or  mailed  as 
sample  copies  In  excess  of  the  10  percent 
allowance  at  the  publishers'  rate,  from  the 
present  rate  of  2  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  to  2  cenu  for  the  first  2 
ounces  and  P^  cenU  for  each  additional  2 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

"Special  break-even'  publishers'  and  news 
agents'  rales  S?ctlon  1C4  (d)  of  the  House 
bill  proposed  the  establishment  of  special 
'break-even'  rates  for  the  mailings  of  Indi- 
vidual publishers  and  news  agents  In  those 
cases  occurring  in  any  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958  i  in 
which  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  exceeded  by  $100,000  the  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mailings  of  tlie  individual 
publisher  or  news  agent  concerned.  These 
special  rates  would  be  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  concerned,  on  a  basis  which 
would  effect,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  revenues  and  costs  for  the 
mailings  of  the  individual  publisher  or  news 
agent  concerned.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  Postmaster  General  estab- 
lished these  special  rates  for  the  mailings  of 
any  Individual  publisher  or  news  agent,  the 
regular  rates  again  would  apply  to  such  mail- 
ings, subject,  however,  to  a  possible  subse- 
quent Imposition  of  special  rates  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  If  the  $100,000  loss 
limit  again  were  exceeded. 

"These  special  break-even'  rate  provisions 
were  made  expressly  Inapplicable  to  any 
newspaper  or  periodical  maintained  by  and 
In  the  interests  of  any  nonprofit  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans',  or  fraternal  organi- 
zation or  association,  to  any  religious,  edu- 
cational, or  scientific  publication  designed 
specifically  for  use  In  school  classrooms  or 
In  religious  Instruction  classes,  and  to  any 
such  nonprofit  organization  or  association 
Itself. 

"No  provisions  for  special  'break-even* 
publishers'  and  news  agenu'  rates  were  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  amendment. 


"Senate  amendment:  Publishers'  second- 
class  mall.  Section  203  (a)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  an  Increase  In  the 
pound  rates  on  the  nonadvertlslng  portions 
of  publications  mailed  by  publishers  or  news 
agents,  addressed  for  delivery  outside  the 
county  of  publication,  by  three  annual  in- 
crements of  approximately  10  percent  each, 
effective,  respectively,  on  July  1,  1958.  July  1, 
1959.  and  July  1.  I960.  Section  203  la)  also 
proposed  an  Increase  in  the  pound  rates  on 
the  advertising  portions  of  such  publications 
by  three  annual  Increments  of  approximately 
20  percent  each,  also  eCectlve,  respectively, 
on  such  dates. 

"Under  existing  law  and  under  section  104 
(a)  of  the  House  bill,  the  nonadvertlslng  rate 
applies  with  respect  to  the  entire  publication 
if  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  space  of 
the  publication  is  devoted  to  advertising. 
Under  the  proposal  contained  in  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  this  existing 
5  percent  provision  is  eliminated  and  the 
advertising  rate  would  apply  to  the  adver- 
tising portion  even  though  the  advertising 
portion  is  less  than  5  percent. 

"Publications  of  nonprofit  organizations 
or  associations  and  publications  designed  for 
classroom  use.  Section  203  (bi  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  an  adjustment 
in  the  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  maintained  by  and  in  the  In- 
terests of  nonprofit  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor, 
veterans',  or  fraternal  organizations  or  as- 
sociations, as  follows:  on  and  after  July  1, 
1958,  the  regular  pound  rate  or  minimum 
rate,  as  applicable,  reduced  by  50  percent. 
Section  203  (b)  also  proposed  an  adjustment 
In  the  rales  of  postage  on  religious,  educa- 
tional, or  scientific  publications  designed 
specifically  for  use  In  school  classrooms  or 
In  religious  Instruction  classes,  as  follows: 
on  and  after  July  1,  1958,  the  regular  pound 
rate  or  minimum  rate,  as  applicable,  re- 
duced by  35  percent.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provisions  comparable  to  the  fore- 
going two  provisions  but  retained  existing 
rates  on  publications  of  such  nonprofit 
organizations  and  associations  and  on  pub- 
llcatioios  designed  for  clas6r(X)m  use. 

"Minimum  charge  per  piece  on  Individual- 
ly addressed  copies  of  second-class  mall 
publications  mailed  by  publishers  and  news 
agents.  Section  203  (c)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  an  Increase  in  the 
existing  rate  of  one-eighth  cent  per  piece  in 
the  minimum  charge  per  piece  on  each  in- 
dividually addressed  copy  of  a  second-class 
mail  publication  mailed  by  a  publisher  or 
news  agent,  as  follows:  to  one-fourth  of 
one  cent,  effective  July  1,  1958;  to  three- 
eighths  of  one  cent,  effective  July  1,  1959; 
and  to  one-half  of  one  cent,  effective  July 
1,  1960.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  203  (b),  the  Increased 
minimum  charge  per  piece  applicable  to 
publications  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
associations  would  be  reduced  by  50  percent 
and  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  appli- 
cable to  publications  designed  for  classroom 
use  would  be  reduced  by  35  percent.  How- 
ever, publication  copies  entitled  to  the  free- 
In-county  mailing  privilege  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  Increases  provided  by  sec- 
tion 203  (c) . 

"Transient  Second-Class  Mail.  Section 
203  (d)  of  the  Senate  amendment  proposed 
a  rate  increase,  effective  on  July  1,  1958,  for 
publications  having  second-class  entry 
mailed  by  others  than  the  publishers  or 
authorized  news  agents  or  mailed  as  sample 
copies  in  excess  of  the  10  percent  allowance 
at  the  publishers'  rate,  from  the  present 
rate  of  2  cents  for  tlie  first  2  ounces  and  1 
cent  for  each  additional  2  ounces  or  frac- 
tion thereof  to  2  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 

"Admission  to  Second-Class  Mall  Category 
of  Publications  With  Board.  Cloth.  Leather, 
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and  Other  Substantial  Bindings.  Section 
14  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879,  a«  amended 
(39  U.  S.  C.  226),  contains  conditions  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  publications  to  the 
second-class  mall  privilege.  The  third  of 
these  conditions  now  requires  that  the  pub- 
lication ••  •  •  must  be  formed  of  printed 
paper  sheets,  without  board,  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  substantial  binding,  such  as  dls- 
tlng:\ilsh  printed  books  for  preservation  from 
periodical  publications  •  •  •.'  This  exist- 
ing provision  has  the  effect  of  denjrlng  the 
second-class  mall  privilege  to  publications 
having  substantial  bindings. 

■■Section  203  (e)  of  tlie  Senate  amendment 
proposed  to  change  this  provision,  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  in  order  to  make 
the  second-class  mailing  privilege  available 
to  publications  having  board,  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  substantial   bindings. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  provision 
comparable  to  that  contained  in  such  sec- 
tion 203  (e). 

"Application  of  second-class  mall  rates 
to  advertising  portions  of  publications  en- 
tered as  second-class  matter:  Section  203 
(f)  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1925  (39  U.  S.  C.  283).  This 
amendment  reaffirms,  in  effect,  that  provi- 
sion of  law  which  requires  the  payment  of 
Becond-class  mall  advertising  rates  on  ad- 
vertisements which  are  Inserted  in  and  at- 
tached  permanently   to  a   publication. 

"The  amendment  proposed  by  sectloii  203 
(f)  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  amendment  proposed  by  section 
203  (e)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
proposed  to  remove  from  existing  law  the 
reqvilrement  that  a  publication  ••  •  •  must 
be  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets  •  •  •' 
In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  second- 
class  mall  privilege. 

"In  conformity  with  existing  law,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  held  consistently  that 
there  could  not  be  included  In  publications 
admitted  to  the  second-class  mall  privilege 
those  advertisements  which.  In  effect,  did 
not  consist  of  printed  paper  sheets — that  is, 
advertisements  printed  upon  and  consisting 
of  foil  laminates  and  similar  materials, 
which  (although  In  sheet  form)  are  not 
'printed  paper  sheets'  and,  in  many  In- 
stances, constitute  actual  samples  of  the 
product  advertised. 

"There  is  an  increasing  use  of  foil  lami- 
nates and  other  material  not  constituting 
■printed  paper  sheets'  for  advertisement 
purposes.  The  proposed  elimination  from 
the  law  by  sections  203  (e)  and  203  (f)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  of  the  requirement 
that  the  second-class  mall  publication  sheets 
be  of  paper  will  permit  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  revise  Us  rulings  In  this  area  in 
keeping  with  existing  circumstances  and 
conditions  and   modern   practices. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  provision 
comparable  to  section  203  (f)  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Publishers'  sec- 
ond-cla.ss  mall.  Section  204  (a)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of 
section  203  (a)  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  provided  three  annual  Increases  In 
the  pound  rates  on  publishers^  second-class 
mail,  except  that  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  three  annual  Increases  in 
such  pound  rates  will  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1959.  January  1,  1960,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  respectively.  Instead  of  July  1, 
1958,  July  1,  1959,  and  July  1,  1960,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment. 

"Minimum  charge  per  piece  on  Individu- 
ally addressed  copies  of  second-class  mail 
publications  mailed  by  publishers  and  news 
agenta  Section  204  (b)  of  the  conference 
substitute  Is  similar,  in  general,  to  section 
203  (c)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  three  annual  Increases  (Instead  of 
a  single  increase  as  provided  by  the  House 
bill)    in   the   minimum  charge  per  piece  on 


Individually  addressed  copies  of  second-cla.s8 
mall  publications  mailed  by  publishers  and 
news  agents.  However,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  the  three  annual  In- 
creaoes  in  such  minimum  charge  per  piece 
will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1959, 
January  1,  1960,  and  January  1,  1961,  respec- 
tively. Instead  of  July  1,  1958,  July  1,  1959, 
and  July  1,  1900,  as  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

■The  conference  substitute,  like  the  House 
bin  and  the  Senate  amendment,  exempts 
from  any  such  Increase  In  such  minimum 
charge  per  piece  the  copies  of  publications 
mailed  for  delivery  within  the  county  of 
mailing. 

"In  addition,  the  conference  substitute,  in 
a  manner  Identical  to  the  manner  provided 
by  section  104  (b)  of  the  House  bill,  pro- 
vides that  in  no  case  shall  the  postage  on 
each  individually  addressed  copy  of  a  publi- 
cation mailed  by  certain  types  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  on  certain  publications  of 
a  religious,  educational,  or  sclcntiflc  nature 
designed  for  instruction  purposes,  be  less 
than  the  existing  minimum  charge  per  piece 
of  one-eighth  of  1  cent.  The  immediately 
preceding  provision  with  respect  to  certain 
publications  mailed  by  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  certain  publications  for  In- 
struction purposes  Is  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute  In  lieu  of  those  provisions 
contained  In  section  203  (b)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  provided,  in  part,  for 
certain  percentage  reductions  In  the  regular 
minimum  rate  applicable  to  such  organiza- 
tions and  publications  and  which  Is  ellml- 
n,^tf•d  from  the  conference  substitute. 

"Transient  second-class  mall.     Section  204 

(c)  of  the  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  section  203  (d)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  proposed  a  rate  increase 
for  publications  having  second-class  entry 
mailed  by  others  than  the  publishers  or  au- 
thorized news  agents  or  mailed  as  sample 
copies  in  excess  of  the  10  percent  allowance 
at  the  publishers'  rate,  from  the  present 
rate  of  2  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  and  1 
cent  for  each  additional  2  oimces  or  fraction 
thereof  to  2  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  and 
1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction 
therefif. 

"TTie  effective  date  of  the  rate  prescribed 
by  section  204  (c")  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute Is  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  at  least  40  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  conference  substitute  In  lieu  of 
the  effective  date  of  July  1,  1958,  provided  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

"Admission  to  second-class  mall  category 
of  publications  with  board,  cloth,  leather, 
and  other  substantial  bindings.     Section  204 

(d)  of  the  conference  stibstltute  has  the  same 
purpose  and  effect  as  section  203  (e)  of  the 
Senate  amendment  (discussed  above),  which 
makes  the  second-class  mailing  privilege 
available  to  publications  having  substantial 
bindings.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision. 

"Section  204  (d)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, like  section  203  (e)  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Is  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

"Application  of  second-class  mall  rates  to 
advertising  portions  of  publications  entered 
as  second-class  matter.  Section  204  (e)  of 
the  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  (f )  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (discussed  above),  which  reaffirms  cer- 
tain existing  law  which  requires  the  payment 
of  second-class  mall  advertising  rates  on  ad- 
vertisements Inserted  In  and  attached  per- 
manently to  a  publication.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provisions. 

"Section  204  (e)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute, like  section  203  (f )  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Is  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

"Elimination  of  House  provision  for  spe- 
cial 'break-even'  publishers'  and  news  agents' 
rates.  The  conference  substitute,  like  the 
Senate    amendment,    does    not    contain    any 


provision  similar  to  section  104  (d)  of  the 
House  bill  (discussed  above),  which  provided 
for  special  break-evea'  publishers'  and  new* 
agents'  rates. 

"Elimination  of  Senate  provision  estab- 
lishing regular  pound  and  minimum  rates 
less  specified  percentages  for  publlcatlona  of 
certain  nonprofit  orgunlzatlons  and  certain 
educational  publications.  The  conference 
substitute,  like  the  House  bill,  does  not  con- 
tain any  provision  similar  to  section  203  (b) 
of  the  Senate  amendment  (discussed  above), 
which  established  the  regular  second-clasa 
mall  pound  and  minimum  rates  reduced  by 
certain  specified  percentage*  for  publica- 
tions of  certain  nonprofit  organizatiuus  and 
certain  educational  publlcailous. 

"5.  Controlled  Circulation  Publications 

"Controlled  circulation  publlcntlonB  are 
publications  which  contain  24  pages  or 
more,  are  Issued  at  regular  Intervals  of  four 
or  more  times  a  year,  have  25  percent  or  more 
of  their  pages  devoted  to  text  or  reading 
matter  and  not  more  than  75  percent  de- 
voted to  advertising,  and  are  circulated  free 
or  mainly  free. 

"House  bill  and  Senate  amendment:  Sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Ho\ise  bill  and  section  203 
(  g  »  of  the  Senate  amendmpnt  amrnd  section 
303  of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  194£  (62  SUl  1262; 
39  U.  S  C.  291b)  In  which  the  Cungreea 
established  a  special  uniform  rate  of  10 
cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  (regard- 
less of  the  weight  of  the  Individual  Issue) 
computed  on  the  entire  bulk  mailed  at  one 
time,  but  subject  to  a  minimum  rate  of  1 
cent  per  piece. 

"The  Postmaster  General,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Increased  the  rate  on  controlled 
circulation  publications  weighing  over  eight 
ounces  from  10  cenu  to  11  cents  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  (291  I  C  C  148;  Docket 
31074;  Increased  Parcel  Post  Rates."  1953). 
thus  distorting  the  iniiform  rate  for  such 
publications  established  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1948  Both  the  Houae 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  estubllshlng  a  uniform 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
(regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  Individual 
Issue) .  subject  to  the  existing  minimum  rate 
of  1  cent  [jer  piece,  and  by  providing  that  the 
rates  thus  established  for  these  publication* 
■•  •  •  shall  remain  in  effect  until  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress   •   •   •.' 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  204  (f)  of 
the  conference  substitute  contains  the  same 
provisions  as  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  controlled  circu- 
lation publications,  except  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  rates  of  postage  provided  by 
such  section  204  (f)  Is  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  at  least  40  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

•  6,  Thlrd-Class  Mull 

"TTilrd-class  mall,  which  now  has  a  limit 
of  weight  of  8  ounces.  Includes  circulars, 
miscellaneous  prlnt.ed  matter,  merchandise, 
b(X)ks  and  catalogs  of  24  pa:^ea  or  more, 
seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  plants, 
and  other  matter  not  In  the  first-cla-^s  mall 
or  second-class  mall  categories  and  weighing 
8  ounces  or  less. 

"House  bill:  Circulars,  merchandise,  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter,  and  other  third- 
class  matter  generally  (except  t>ook6  and 
catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  and  matter 
mailed  In  bulk).  Section  106  of  the  House 
bill  proposed  an  Increase  In  the  Individual 
rate  per  piece  on  thlrd-claas  mall  matter  gen- 
erally from  2  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  thereof  (up  to  and 
Including  8  ounces  In  weight)  to  3  cents  for 
the   first   2   ounces   or   fraction   thereof   and 
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xy^  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion thereof  (up  to  and  Including  S  ounces 
in  weight).  ThU  increase  waa  not  appli- 
cable to  booka  and  catalogs  of  34  pages  or 
more,  aeeda.  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants,  and  matter  mailed  In  bulk. 

'Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more, 
seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants.  Section  106  of  the  House  bill  also 
proposed  an  Increase  In  the  Individual  rate 
per  piece  on  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages 
or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants,  from  2  cent*  for  the  first  2  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof  and  I'j  cents  for  each 
additional  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  (up 
to  and  Including  B  ounces  In  weight)  to  3 
cents  for  the  fl.-st  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion thereof  (up  to  and  including  8  ounces 
in  weight) . 

•Increase  In  third-class  o"Jik  mall  permit 
fee.  The  third-class  bulk  mall  privilege  or 
so-called  "bulk  mailing  service ".  as  author- 
ized by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  October  30, 
1851  (66  Stat.  673;  3d  U.  8.  C.  290a-I),  in- 
volves the  acceptance  and  transmission  in 
the  malls,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  910.00 
for  each  calendar  year  or  portion  thereof 
and  In  accordance  with  certain  regulations 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  of  se))arat«ly  ad- 
dressed identical  pieces  of  third-class  mall 
matter  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  20 
}K)und6  or  of  not  less  than  200  pieces,  sub- 
ject to  the  pound  rates  of  postage  applicable 
to  the  entire  bulk  mailed  at  one  time. 

"Section  106  of  the  House  bill  proposed  an 
Increase  in  such  annual  bulk  mail  permit  lee 
from  910.00  to  $20.00. 

"Increase  in  third-class  bulk  mall  rates 
generally  (except  books  and  catalogs  of  24 
pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
•cions,  and  plants).  Section  106  of  the 
Hotise  bill  also  projxjsed  an  Increase  in  the 
present  rates  on  third-class  bulk  mail  mat- 
ter generally  from  14  cents  a  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof  (with  a  minimum  charge  per 
piece  of  I'a  cents)  to  16  cents  a  pound  or 
fraction  tliereof  (with  a  minimum  charge  per 
piece  of  2',,  cents).  This  increase  did  not 
H]>p',y  to  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or 
more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants. 

"Increase  in  third-class  bulk  mall  rates 
on  t>ooks  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more, 
seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants.  Section  106  of  the  House  bill  also 
prop<^>Eed  an  Increase  in  the  present  third- 
class  bulk  mall  rates  on  books  and  catalogs 
of  24  pa^es  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants  from  10  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  (with  a  minimum 
charge  per  piece  of  lijcents)  to  12  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  (with  a  minimum 
charge  per  piece  of  2-2   cents). 

"Increase  In  minimum  cbftrge  for  odd-size 
pieces  of  third-class  taall.  Section  106  of  the 
House  bin  also  proposed  an  Increase  from  3 
cents  to  5  cents  in  the  minimum  charge  on 
each  odd-size  piece  of  third-class  mall— that 
Is,  a  piece  or  package  of  such  size  or  form 
as  to  prevent  ready  facing  and  tying  In  bun- 
dles and  requiring  individual  distributing. 

•■Senate  amendment:  Increase  In  postage 
rate  and  maximum  weight  limitation  on 
third-class  mail  matter  generally.  Section 
204  of  the  Senate  amendment  prof>osed  an 
increase  In  the  Individual  rate  per  piece  and 
the  maximum  weight  limlUtlon  on  third- 
class  mall  matter  generally  from  2  cents  for 
the  first  2  ovmces  or  fraction  thereof  and  1 
cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof  up  to  and  including  8  ounces  In 
weight,  to  3  cenu  for  the  first  2  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  and  I'i  cents  for  each  ad- 
ditional ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  but 
not  Including  16  ounces  in  weight.  These 
Increases  would  have  applied  to  third-class 
mail  matter  generally,  such  as  circulars,  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter,  merchandise, 
books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds, 
cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  but 
not  to  matter  mailed  In  bulk. 


"In  effect,  this  provision  of  section  204  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  a  uniform 
piece  rate  on  single  mailings  for  all  third- 
class  mall  and  changed  the  maximum  weight 
llxnitatlon  for  third-class  mall  from  '■over  8 
ounces^'  up  to  but  not  including  16  ounces. 
"Increase  in  third-class  bulk  mall  permit 
fee.  Section  204  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  ( Identical  to  a  corre- 
sponding provision  of  section  106  of  the 
House  bill )  which  proposed  an  Increase  In 
the  annual  third-class  bulk  mall  permit  fee 
from  $10  00  to  $2000. 

"Increase  in  third-class  bulk  mall  rates 
generally  (except  books  and  catalogs  of  24 
pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants).  Section  204  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  proposed  an  Increase  in  the 
existing  rates  on  third-class  bulk  mall  mat- 
ter generally  from  14  cents  a  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  with  a  minimum  charge  per 
piece  of  I'a  cents,  to  16  cents  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,  with  a  minimum  charge 
per  piece  ol  2  cents  for  the  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1953,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1959, 
and  a  minimum  charge  per  piece  of  2'.i 
cents,  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1959. 
This  increase  did  not  apply  to  bcxjks  and 
catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,   and  plants. 

"Increase  In  the  third-class  bulk  mail 
minimum  charge  per  piece  on  books  and 
catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants.  Section  204 
of  the  Senate  amendment  also  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  existing  third-class  bulk  mail 
minimum  charge  per  piece  on  bcxiks  and  cat- 
alogs of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  from  I'i 
cents  to  2  cents  for  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1958.  and  ending  on  June  30.  1959, 
and  2V2  cents,  eflecllve  on  and  after  July  1, 
1959. 

"Increase  In  minimum  charge  for  odd-size 
pieces  of  third-class  mall.  Section  204  of 
the  Senate  amendment  also  proposed  an  in- 
crease from  3  cents  to  6  cents  In  the  mini- 
mum charge  on  each  odd-size  piece  of  third- 
class  mall. 

"Application  of  Increased  regular  third- 
class  mall  rates  to  third-class  mall  matter  of 
nonprofit  organizations  or  associations,  with 
50  percent  reduction  In  minimum  charge  per 
piece  on  bulk  mall  matter  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  associations.  Section  204  of  the 
Senate  amendment  also  made  the  regular 
third-class  mall  rates  (as  Increased  by  sec- 
tion 2C4)  applicable  to  the  third-class  mat- 
ter mailed  by  nonprofit  religious,  education- 
al, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  la- 
bor, veterans'  or  fraternal  organizations  or 
associations.  Section  204  also  provided  that 
the  minimum  charge  per  piece  on  the  bulk 
mall  matter  of  each  such  organization  or  as- 
sociation would  be  50  percent  of  the  regular 
minimum  charge. 

"The  House  bill  made  no  change  In  the 
existing  third-class  mall  rates  with  respect 
to  such  organizations  and  associations. 

"Conference  substitute:  Increase  In  post- 
age rate  and  maximum  weight  limitation 
on  third-class  mall  matter  generally.  Sec- 
tion 205  (1)  of  the  conference  substitute, 
which  adopts  the  provisions  of  section  204 
(1)  of  Uie  Senate  amendment  (discussed 
above),  makes  two  significant  changes  with 
respect  to  postal  rates  on  third-class  mall 
matter. 

"First,  section  205  (1)  of  the  conference 
substitute  provides  a  uniform  Individual 
rate  per  piece  on  all  third-class  mall  matter 
(except  bulk  mall  matter),  thus  eliminating 
from  existing  law  a  separate  individual  per 
piece  rate  on  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages 
or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  roots,  bulbs,  aclons, 
and  plants. 

"Second,  such  section  205  (1)  Increases 
the  maximum  weight  limitation  for  third- 
class  mall  from  "up  to  and  Including  eight 
ounces"  to  "up  to  but  not  Including  16 
ounces". 


"This  Increase  in  Individual  rate  per  piece 
and  in  maximum  weight  limitation  is  from  2 
cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  and  including  8 
ounces  in  weight,  to  3  cents  for  the  first  2 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof  and  1  '2  cents  for 
each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof, 
up  to  but  not  including  16  ounces  In  weight. 
The  increase  provided  by  section  205  (1) 
of  the  conference  substitute  applies  to  in- 
dividual pieces  of  third-class  mail  generally, 
such  as  circulars,  miscellaneous  printed 
matter,  merchandise,  books  and  catalogs  of 
24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttixLgs,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants. 

"Section  106  (1)  of  the  Hovise  bill  (dis- 
cussed above)  proposed  an  increase  in  the 
third-class  mall  Individual  rate  per  piece 
similar  to  the  Increase  provided  by  the  con- 
ference substitute,  with  two  principal  differ- 
ences, as  follows: 

"First,  section  106  (1)  of  the  House  blU 
proposed  no  change  In  maximum  weight 
limitation  for  third-class  mail. 

"Second,  such  section  106  (I)  proposed 
to  retain  a  separate  Individual  rate  per  piece 
on  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more, 
seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants  by  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
existing  separate  per  piece  rate  for  the 
foregoing  Items  from  2  cents  for  the  first  3 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof  and  1'4  cents 
for  each  additional  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof  (up  to  and  including  8  ounces  in 
weight)  to  3  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  thereof  (up  to  and 
including  8  ounces  In  weight). 

"The  effective  date  of  the  rate  adjustment 
provided  by  section  205  ( 1 )  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  is  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  wkich  begins  at  least  40  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  in  lieu  of  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  October  1,  1957,  as  provided  by 
the  House  bill,  and  July  1,  1956,  as  provided 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

"Increase  In  third-class  bulk  mall  permit 
fee.  Section  205  (2)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  provisions  identical  to  sec- 
tion 106  (2)  ofstbe  House  bill  and  section 
204  (2)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  both  of 
which  propose  an  Increase  in  the  third- 
class  bulk  mall  permit  fee  from  $10  to  $20. 
The  eflective  date  of  this  increase  in  the 
third-class  bulk  mall  permit  fee  is  January 
1.  1959,  as  provided  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute and  the  Senate  amendment,  in  lieu 
of  the  comparable  effective  date  of  January 
1,  1958  (now  obsolete)  provided  by  the 
House  bill. 

"Increase  In  third-class  bulk  mall  rates 
generally  (except  books  and  catalogs  of  24 
pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants).  Section  205  (3)  of  the 
conference  substitute  increases  the  existing 
rates  on  third-class  bulk  mall  matter  gen- 
erally from  14  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  with  a  minimum  charge  per  piece 
of  I'i  cents,  to  16  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1959,  with  a  minimum  charge  per  piece  of 
2  cents  for  the  period  beginning  on  January 
1,  1959,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1960,  and  a 
minimum  charge  per  piece  of  2''^  cents,  ef- 
fective on  and  after  July  1,  1960.  Tliese  in- 
creases do  not  apply  to  books  and  catalogs 
of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants. 

"Section  205  (3)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  similar  to  section  106  (3)  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  204  (3)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that,  under  the  House 
bill,  the  Increase  In  minimum  charge  p)er 
piece  to  2;^  cents  was  to  be  made  In  one 
step,  effective  on  and  after  October  1.  1957, 
and,  under  the  Senate  amendment,  while 
the  Increase  in  minimum  charge  per  piece 
was  to  be  made  in  two  steps,  the  first  in- 
crease was  to  t)ecome  effective  on  July  I, 
1958,  rather  than  January  1,  1959,  and  the 
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Mcond  Increua  wa«  to  become  efTecttve  on 
July    1,    10S9.   rather   than   July    1,    1960. 

"IncreMe  in  thlrd-clau  bulk  mall  mlnU 
mum  charge  per  piece  on  boolca  and  catalogs 
of  24  pagea  or  more,  seeda,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants.  Section  206  (3) 
(B)  of  the  conference  substitute  Increases 
the  present  third-class  bulk  mall  minimum 
charge  per  piece  on  books  and  catalogs  of 
24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants  from  P2  cents  t<j  2 
cents  for  the  period  beginning  on  January 
1.  1959,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1960.  and 
2' J  cents,  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1000. 

"This  minimum  charge  per  piece  Increase 
made  by  section  205  (3)  (B)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  is  similar  to  the  comparable 
Increase  provided  by  section  106  (3)  (B)  of 
the  House  bill  and  section  204  (3)  (B)  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that,  under 
the  House  bill,  the  Increase  In  minimum 
charge  per  piece  to  2' 2  cents  was  to  be  made 
In  one  step,  effective  on  and  after  October 
1,  1957.  and,  under  the  Senate  amendment, 
while  the  increase  In  minimum  charge  per 
piece  was  to  be  made  In  two  steps,  the  first 
Increase  was  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1958.  rather  than  January  1.  1959.  and  the 
second  Increase  was  to  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1959.  rather  than  July  1.  1960. 

"Elimination  of  House  provision  Increas- 
ing third-class  bulk  mall  pound  rate  on  books 
and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cut- 
tings, bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants.  Sec- 
tion 106  (3)  (C)  of  the  House  bill  proposed 
to  Increase  the  third-class  bulk  mall  pound 
rate  on  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or 
more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions. 
and  plants  from  10  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  to  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

"The  conference  substitute  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  do  not  contain  such  pro- 
vision. 

"Increase  In  minimum  charge  for  odd-size 
pieces  of  third-class  mall.  Section  205  (5( 
of  the  conference  substitute,  like  section  204 
(5)  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Increases  from 
3  cents  to  6  cents  the  minimum  charge  on 
each  odd-size  piece  of  third-class  mail.  This 
increase  provided  by  the  conference  substi- 
tute becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  at  least  40  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

"Section  106  (5)  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
posed to  Increase  such  minimum  charge  to 
5  cents,  effective  on  October  1,   1957. 

"Application  of  Increased  regular  third- 
class  mall  rates  to  third-class  mail  matter  of 
nonprofit  organizations  or  associations,  with 
60  percent  reduction  In  minimum  charge 
F>er  piece  on  bulk  mall  matter  of  such  or- 
ganizations and  associations.  Section  205 
(6>  of  the  conference  substitute  makes  the 
regular  third-class  mall  rates,  as  Increased 
by  section  205.  applicable  on  and  after 
January  1.  1959.  to  the  third-class  matter 
mailed  by  nonprofit  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor, 
veterans',  or  fraternal  organizations  and  as- 
sociations, exc^t  that  the  minimum  charge 
per  piece  on'  the  bulk  mall  matter  of  each 
such  organization  or  association  will  be  60 
percent  of  the  regular  minimum  charge. 
Section  204  (6)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  except  that  the 
effective  date  was  July  1.  1958.  The  House 
bin  contained  no  such  provision. 

"7.  Fourth-class  Mall 

"Fourth-class  mall,  which  now  has  a  limit 
of  weight  of  over  8  ounces  to  70  pounds.  In 
general  Includes  merchandise,  printed  mat- 
ter, and  other  mailable  matter,  which  Is  not 
within  the  purview  of  any  of  the  other  classes 
of  mall. 

"House  bill:  Increase  In  the  regular 
fourth-class  mall  preferential  book  rate  and 
enlargement  of  categories  of  Items  eligible 
for  such  book  rate.  Section  107  of  the  House 
bill  proposed  an  increase  from  8  cents  for  the 


first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  4  cents 
for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
to  10  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  In  the  existing  fourth- 
clasii  mall  postage  rates  for  books  generally. 
"Theee  fourth-class  mall  book  rates  are 
now  applicable,  however,  only  to  those  books 
which  are  permanently  bound  for  preserva- 
tion and  consist  wholly  of  reading  matter  or 
of  reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank 
spaces  for  students'  notation  and  contain  no 
ftdvertlfclng  matter  other  than  Incidental 
announcements  of  books.  Tliese  rates  al»o 
now  ajjply  to  sixteen-millimeter  films  and 
sixteen-millimeter  film  catalogs  when  sent 
through  the  malls  except  when  sent  to  com- 
mercial theaters. 

"Section  107  proposed  to  enlarge  the  cate- 
gory of  books  eligible  for  this  book  rate,  as 
Increased  by  the  House  bill,  by  making 
specific  reference  to  books  consisting  of 
■scholarly  bibliography."  Also,  section  107 
Would  enlarge  the  category  of  other  items 
now  eligible  for  the  book  rate  so  as  to  In- 
clude. In  addition  to  the  sixteen-millimeter 
films  and  film  catalogs.  (A)  printed  music 
In  bound  form  or  sheet  form.  (B)  certain 
types  of  printed  objective  lest  materials  and 
accessories  thereto  used  by  or  In  behalf  of 
educational  Institutions,  and  (Ci  manu- 
scripts lor  books,  periodical  articles,  and 
music. 

.  "Extension  of  existing  fourth-class  mall 
library  book  rate.  Section  107  of  the  House 
bill  al.so  proposed  an  extension  of  the  so- 
called  fourth-class  library  book  rate. 

"Section  204  (e)  of  the  Postal  Rate  Re- 
vision and  Federal  Elmployees  Salary  Act  of 
1948  (39  U.  S.  C.  292a  (e)  )  now  provides  the 
rate  of  4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  for  books,  consisting 
wliolly  of  reading  matter  and  containing  no 
advertising  matter  other  than  incidental  an- 
nouncements of  books,  when  sent  by  public 
libraries  and  nonprofit  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations for  certain  library  purposes  and  also 
when  returned  to  such  libraries,  organiza- 
tions, and  associations.  This  rate  Is  the  so- 
called  library  book  rate."  The  library  book 
rate  also  now  applies  to  sixteen-millimeter 
films,  filmstrlps,  projected  transparencies 
and  slides,  microfilms,  sound  recordings,  and 
catalogs  of  such  materials  when  sent  to  or 
from  (A)  schools,  colleges,  universities,  or 
public  libraries  and  (B)  nonprofit  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans',  and  fraternal 
organizations  or  associations. 

"Although  section  107  of  the  House  bill 
did  not  propose  any  Increase  In  the  library 
book  rate,  such  section  did  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  such  rate  In  three  ways. 

"f^rst,  section  107  proposed  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  category  of  Items  eligible  for  the 
library  book  rate  to  Include  (A)  books  con- 
sisting of  'scholarly  bibliography  or  reading 
matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces  for  stu- 
dents' notations,'  (B)  printed  music  In 
bound  form  or  sheet  form,  (C)  bound  vol- 
umes of  academic  theses  In  typewritten  or 
other  duplicated  form,  (D)  bound  volumes 
of  periodicals,  and  (E)  other  library  materi- 
als In  printed,  duplicated,  or  photographic 
form  In  the  form  of  unpubllslied  manu- 
scripts. 

"Second,  section  107  proposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library  book  rate  (now  applicable 
to  eligible  items  sent  to  and  from  public  li- 
braries and  nonprofit  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations) to  such  Items  sent  to  and  from 
Bcho<jls.  colleges,  and  vinlverslties  and  to 
nonprofit  public  libraries  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  associations  of  the  type 
listed  above. 

"Third,  section  107  changed  existing  law, 
which  now  limits  the  application  of  the  li- 
brary book  rate  to  mailings  addressed  for 
local  delivery,  or  for  delivery  In  the  first, 
second,  or  third  po.stal  zone  or  In  the  State 
of   mailing,   so   as   to   permit    the  application 


of    the    library   book   rate    regardless   of    th« 
postal  zone  of  delivery. 

"Senate  amendment:  Increase  In  mini- 
mum weight  limitation  for  fourth-clnss  mall. 
Section  20s  (ai  of  the  Senate  amendment 
proposed  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
weight  limitation  for  fourth-class  mall  from 
'over  eight  ounces'  to  sixteen  ounces.  This 
Increase  in  the  fourth-class  moll  minimum 
weight  limitation  conformed  to  the  Increase 
made  by  section  204  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  the  maximum  weight  limitation  for 
third-class  mail. 

"In  connection  with  the  Increase  In  the 
minimum  weight  limitation  for  fourth-cluss 
mall  proposed  by  section  205  (ai  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  It  may  be  noted  that 
section  205  (c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
proposed  other  conforming  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  In  order  to  reflect  the  incrtase  lu 
such  minimum  weight  limitation. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  such  changes 
in  the  weight  limitations  for  third-class 
mall  and  fourth-class  mall. 

"EnUrgement  of  categories  of  Items  eligi- 
ble for  the  regular  fourth-clnss  mail  prefer- 
ential bo<)k  rate.  Section  205  (b)  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  an  enlargement 
of  the  categories  of  Items  now  eligible  for 
the  regular  fourth-class  mall  preferential 
book  rate.  These  existing  Items  are  set  forth 
above  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  proposed  enlargement  by  section  107  of 
the  House  bill  of  the  eligibility  of  such 
items  for  the  regular  fourth-class  mall  pref- 
erential book  rate,  that  Is,  books  permanently 
bound  and  consisting  of  reading  matter,  etc  , 
and  certain  sixteen -millimeter  films  and  film 
catalogs. 

"Section  205  (b)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
broadened  this  category  of  eligible  items  to 
Include  the  same  additional  Items  aa  those 
proposed  by  section  107  of  the  House  bill. 
In  addition,  section  205  (b)  proposed  the 
exten.slon  of  the  book  rate  to  phonographic 
recordings. 

"However,  section  205  fb)  did  not  contain 
a  proposal  (similar  to  that  contained  In  the 
House  bill)  for  an  Increase  In  the  regular 
fourth-class  mall  preferential   book  rate. 

"Extension  of  fourth-class  mall  library 
book  rate.  Section  205  (b)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  also  contained  a  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  fourth-class  mall  library  book  rate. 
This  proposal  was  the  same  as  the  proposal 
contained  In  section  107  of  the  House  bill 
(discussed  above),  except  that.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  amendment  proposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library  book  rate  to  phonographic 
recordings. 

"Conference  substitute:  Increase  In  mini- 
mum weight  limitation  for  fourth-class  mall. 
Sections  206  (a)  and  206  (c)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  adopt  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205  (a)  and  section  205  (c)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which,  in  effect.  Increase 
the  minimum  weight  limitation  for  fourth- 
class  mall  from  "over  eight  ounces"  to  16 
ounces.  The  effective  date  of  these  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  substitute  Is  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  at  least 
40  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
conference  substitute.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provisions. 

"Increase  In  the  regular  fourth-cla.ss  mall 
preferential  book  rate  and  enlargement  of 
categories  of  Items  eligible  for  such  book 
rate.  Section  206  (b)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Increases  fmm  8  cents  for  the  first 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  4  cents  for 
each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
to  9  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  the  existing  fourth-class 
mall  postage  rates  for  books  generally.  Sec- 
tion 107  of  the  House  bill  provided  a  compa- 
rable Increase  from  8  cents  and  4  cents  to 
10  cents  and  5  cents  In  the  regular  fourth- 
class  mall  preferential  book  rate.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  no  such  Increase. 
"Section  206  (b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute also  adopts  those  provisions  of  section 
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107  of  the  HouM  bill  and  section  205  (b)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  enlarge  the 
category  of  t>ooks  eligible  for  the  regular  book 
rat*  by  Including  books  consisting  of 
"scholarly  bibliography"  and  which  enlarge 
the  category  of  other  Items  eligible  fur  the 
regular  book  rate,  lliese  Items  are  set  forth 
In  the  discussion  of  section  107  of  the  House 
bill.  In  addition,  section  206  (b)  of  the 
conference  substitute  extends  the  regular 
book  rate  to  phonographic  recordings,  as 
provided  In  section  206  (b)  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

"The  effective  date  of  the  regular  book  rate 
provlsloiu  of  section  206  (b)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  Is  the  first  day  of  tlie  first 
month  which  begins  at  least  40  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  of  October  1.  1957.  as  provided 
by  the  House  bill,  and  July  1.  1956.  as  pru- 
Mded  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

"Extension  of  fourth-class  library  book 
rate.  Section  206  (b)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provisions  of  both  section 
107  of  the  House  bill  and  section  205  (b)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  the  fourth-class  library  book 
rat«.  llils  extension  of  the  library  book 
rate  Is  discussed  above  in  detail  In  connec- 
tion with  section  107  of  the  House  bill.  In 
addition,  the  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
uhlcb  extend  the  library  book  rate  to  phono- 
graphic recordings. 

"The  effective  date  of  library  book  rate 
provUlons  of  section  206  (b)  of  the  con- 
Iirence  substitute  Is  the  firtt  day  of  tlie  first 
month  which  t>eglns  at  least  40  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  of  OcU  ber  1.  1957.  as  provided 
by  the  House  bill,  and  July  1,  11*58,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment. 

"8.  Mall   to  and   Prom   Army  and  Fleet  Post 
Offices 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  206  of  the 
Senate  amendment  pertained  to  mail  sent 
to  and   from  Army  and   Fleet  I'ost  Olllces. 

"SecUon  206  (a)  would  j>ermlt.  effective 
July  1,  1958,  the  transmi.ssi  in  In  the  malls 
free  of  postage,  under  reg^ulatlons  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  of  admissible  first-claas 
letter  mall  sent  by  any  person  having  an 
Army  Post  Office  or  Fleet  Post  Office  address. 

"Section  206  (b)  would  permit,  effective 
July  1,  1958,  the  transmission  In  the  malls 
at  applicable  existing  postal  rates,  under 
regulations  of  the  Postmaster  General,  any 
airmail  and  any  package  subject  to  third-  or 
fourth-class  rates,  sent  by  any  person  having 
an  Army  Post  Office  or  Fleet  Post  Office 
address. 

"Section  206  (a)  and  (b)  would  apply  with 
respect  to  both  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel having  Army  Post  Office  or  Fleet  Post 
Office  addresses. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  provision. 

"Conference  substlttite:  The  conference 
substitute  eliminates  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"9  Books  for  the  Blind 
"Senate  amendment:  Section  207  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  to  amend  the 
Act  of  October  14,  1941  (55  SUt.  737  63 
Stat.  690;  39  U.  8  C.  331),  which  now 
gmnts  the  free  mailing  privilege  In  the  case 
of  books  and  other  reading  matter  for  the 
b'.lnd.  without  advertising,  when  sent  by 
public  Institutions  for  the  blind  and  by  pub- 
lic libraries  to  blind  IndlvlduaU  and  when 
returned  by  such  Individuals  to  such  insti- 
tutions or  libraries.  Section  207  proposed 
to  extend  this  free  mailing  privilege,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1958.  In  the  case  of  certain  books 
printed  or  typed  In  raised  characters,  with- 
out advertising,  when  furnished  free  by  any 
p  -rson  to  a  blind  Individual. 

House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  provision. 


"Conference  substitute:  Section  307  of  the 
conference  substitute  contains  provisions 
Identical  to  section  207  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  Is  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1958. 

"10.  Subscription    Order,   Bill,    and   Receipt 
Forms 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  208  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  to  amend  that 
part  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1888  (25  Stat.  1;  39  U.  8.  C.  249), 
which  authorized  publishers  and  news  agents 
to  enclose  In  their  publications  bills,  re- 
ceipts, and  orders  for  subscriptions  to  such 
publications  but  which  contained  the  re- 
quirement that  such  notices  should  be  In 
such  form  as  to  convey  no  Information  other 
than  the  name,  place  of  publication,  sub- 
scription price,  and  amount  due.  Section 
208  proposed  to  eliminate  this  requirement 
from  the  law. 

"House  bill;  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  provision. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  208  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  section  208  of  U^e  Senate  amendment  and 
Is  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1958. 

"11.  Investigations  and  Study  of  Dimensional 
Categories  for  First-  and  Thlrd-Class  Mall 
Envelopes  and  of  Impact  of  Thlrd-Class 
Bulk  Rate  Increases 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  209  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
dimensional  categories  for  first-  and  third- 
clo-ss  mall  envelopes. 

"Section  209  (a)  authorized  and  directed 
the  Postmaster  General  to  conduct  a 
thorough  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of — 

"(1)  establishing,  by  regulation  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  Fuch  number  of  cate- 
gories (but  not  less  than  two  categories)  of 
specified  standard  length  and  width  dimen- 
sions for  those  envelopes  which  are  to  be  used 
for  the  transmlBslon  of  first-class  and  third- 
class  mail,  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  efficient  handling  of  the  mall,  and 
"(2)  establishing  an  additional  charge  on 
any  such  first-class  or  third-class  mall  mat- 
ter which  is  transmitted  In  an  envelope 
which  dtjes  not  conform  to  the  standard 
dimensions  so  prescribed  for  envelopes. 

"Section  209  (b)  required  that  the  Post- 
master General  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  on  or  before 
February  1.  1969,  a  report  on  the  results  of 
his  Investigation  and  study  under  section  209 
(ai,  together  with  his  recommendations  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  any  necessary 
legislation) . 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  comparable  to  section  209  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

■However,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
which  accompanied  H.  R.  6836,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress  (H':u.se  Report  No.  524,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  first  session,  page  30),  discloses 
that  the  House  committee  has  requested  an 
Investigation  and  study  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  dimensional  categories  for  letter 
mall  and  certain  third-class  mall  and  that 
the  House  committee  was  Informed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  dimensional  categories  would 
be  submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  210  of  the 
conference  substitute  contains  the  provisions 
of  section  209  of  the  Senate  amendment,  re- 
lating to  dimensional  categories  for  envel- 
opes. Section  210  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute In  effect  carries  out  both  the  policy  of 
section  209  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
Intent  of  tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  as  disclosed  by  the 
House  Report  on  H.  R.  5836. 


"The  conference  substitute  also  contains  a 
provision  (sec.  209)  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  undertake 
Independent  studies  to  ascertain  the  effect 
on  small  business  enterprises,  on  users  of  the 
malls,  and  on  the  national  economy  gen- 
erally of  the  Increases  In  third-class  bulk 
mailing  pound  rates  on  circulars  and  mer- 
chandise and  the  third-class  bulk  mailing 
minimum  piece  charge,  provided  by  section 
206  (3)  of  the  conference  agreement.  Each 
of  the  above  agencies  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  1. 
1960,  a  report  of  its  study  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  consider  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

"12.  Determination  of  Class  of  Post  OfRce 
and  Compensation  of  Postmaster  and  Cer- 
tain Employees 

"House  bill:  Section  108  of  the  House  bill 
provided.  In  effect,  that  the  determination 
of  classes  of  post  offices,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  compensation  and  allowances  of 
postmasters  and  other  employees  whose 
compensation  or  allowances  are  based  on  the 
gross  annual  receipts  of  their  respective  post 
offices,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  82  per- 
cent of  the  gross  postal  receipts  of  their  re- 
spective post  offices  accruing  on  or  after 
October  1.  1957.  Section  108  also  contained 
a  provision  designed  to  protect  a  post  office 
from  the  possibility  of  being  relegated  to  a 
lower  class  or  receipts  category  In  certain 
cases. 

"The  purpose  of  section  108  of  the  House 
bin  was  to  maintain,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, the  present  classes  of  post  offices,  and 
to  avoid  disturbance  of  existing  compensa- 
tion relationships  among  p>ostma6ters  and 
employees  whose  salaries  or  allowances  are 
based  in  whole  or  In  part  on  postal  receipts. 
The  82  percent  adjustment  factor  would 
have  applied  equally  to  all  classes  of  post 
offices.  Any  possible  adverse  effects  of  apply- 
ing this  adjustment  to  offices  where  the  re- 
ceipts were  not  affected  by  rate  increases 
to  the  extent  anticipated  would  have  been 
prevented  by  the  savings  provision. 

"Senate  amendment;  Section  210  of  the 
Senate  amendment  provided.  In  effect,  that 
no  part  of  the  gross  postal  receipts  of  any 
post  office  (which  receljjts  are  determined  in 
accordance  with  estimates  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  be  attributable  to  the  Increases  in  . 
postage  rates  provided  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) shall  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  classes  of  post  offices  and 
the  compeiisatlon  and  allowances  of  post- 
masters and  other  employees  whose  compen- 
sations or  allowances  are  based  on  the  gross 
annual  receipts  of  such  post  offices.  Under 
this  language,  the  Postmaster  General  would 
have  been  authorized  to  establish  the  ad- 
justment factor  or  factors  to  be  applied  to 
all  offices  or  to  classes  of  offices.  Section  210 
also  contained  a  savings  provision  (similar  in 
principle  to  the  comparable  provision  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  House  bill)  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  protect  a  post  office  from  rele- 
gation to  a  lower  class  or  receipts  category 
where,  because  of  variations  in  revenue 
sources,  increased  postal  rates  did  not  yield 
Increases  in  gross  postal  receipts  comparable 
to   the  estimated   average   increase. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  108  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  210  of  the  Senate 
amendment  both  provided.  In  effect,  that 
the  Increased  revenues  derived  from  the 
jxistal  rate  increases  proposed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  respectively,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  the  compensation  and 
allowances  of  postmasters  and  other  em- 
ployees and  In  determining  the  classes  of 
post  offices.  Existing  law  provides  for  such 
determinations  on  the  basis  of  100  percent  of 
gross  postal  receipts.  The  House  bill  pre- 
scribed a  basis  of  82  percent  of  gross  postal 
receipts  for  the  making  of  such  determina- 
tions.    The     Senate     amendment     required 
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that  such  determinations  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  estimates  ol  the  Postmaster 
General. 

"Section  211  of  the  conference  substitute, 
which  becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, adopts  the  provisions  of  section  210 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"13.  Repeal  of  Existing  Law 

"House  bill:  Retirement  contributions  of 
Post  Office  Department.  Section  108  of  the 
House  bill  proposed  the  repeal  of  an  existing 
provision  of  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (70  Stat.  747;  5  U.  S.  C. 
2254  (a))  which  reads  as  follows:  "Amounts 
contributed  under  this  subsection  from  ap- 
propriations of  the  Post  Office  Department 
shall  not  be  considered  as  costs  of  providing 
postal  service  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
postal  rates." 

"In  effect,  the  proposed  repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision would  remove  from  the  law  a  pro- 
vision which  excludes  civil  service  retire- 
ment contributions  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  consideration  as  postal  costs 
In  the  establishment  of  postal  rates. 

"In  addition,  in  order  to  clarify  the  In- 
tent and  effect  of  such  repeal,  section  109 
contained  an  affirmative  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  amounts  contributed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  In  compliance 
with  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  shall  be  considered  as  costs  of 
providing  postal  service  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  postal  rates. 

"Section  109  was  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  Amendments  of  1956 — that  Is,  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956. 

"Tlie  House  bill  did  not  contain  an  express 
repeal  of  any  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  postal  rates. 

"Senate  amendment:  Retirement  contri- 
butions of  Post  Office  Department.  Section 
213  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  a  provision  Identical 
to  section  109  of  the  House  bill  (civil  service 
retirement  contributions  of  Post  Office  De- 
partment). However,  the  effective  date  of 
the  Senate  provision  was  to  be  July  1,  1958, 
rather  than  October  1,  1956. 

"Other  provisions  of  law;  Section  213  of 
the  Senate  amendment  proposed  the  repeal 
of  four  additional  provisions  of  law  (relat- 
ing to  postal  rates)  which  are  either  obso- 
lete or  are  affected  by  other  rate  provisions 
of  the  Senate  ami;ndment. 

"First,  section  213  would  repeal  the  Act  of 
June  9.  1930  (39  U,  S.  C.  793),  which  requires 
annual  certiflcatlon  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  the  8?cretnry  of  the  Treasury  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  loss  Incxirred 
by  the  postal  service  on  free  or  reduced  rate 
mailings.  This  requirement  (now  In  part 
obsolete)  Is  made  wholly  unnecessary  by  pro- 
cedures contained  in  both  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  bill. 

"Second,  section  213  would  repeal  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1925  (45  Stat.  941;  39  U.  S.  C. 
283  (4)  ).  This  paragraph  (4),  which  Is  now 
obsolete,  provides  a  graduated  scale  of  rates 
for  second-class  publications  based  on  the 
number  of  Individually  addressed  copies  to 
the  pound.  No  corresponding  repeal  is  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill. 

"Third,  section  213  woxild  repeal  section 
202  (b)  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1925  (43 
Stat.  1066;  39  U.  S.  C.  283  (b)),  which  sec- 
tion 202  (b)  makes  the  editorial  rate  on 
second-class  publications  applicable  to  ad- 
vertising in  any  single  Issue  In  which  the 
advertising  portion  does  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  entire  content.  This  repeal  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  conform- 
ing changes  In  the  law  which  are  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  change  In  second-class 
mall  rates  proposed  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


"Fourth,  section  213  would  repeal  section 
204  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1925  (43  Stat. 
1067;  39  U.  8.  C.  288).  This  repeal  (not 
contained  In  the  Roues  bill)  would  elimi- 
nate a  special  postage  rate  which  applies  to 
any  one  edition  or  Issue  of  a  publication 
weighing  not  In  excess  of  1  pound  and  mailed 
to  any  one  zone. 

"Conference  substitute:  Retirement  con- 
tributions of  Post  Office  Department.  Sec- 
tion 214  (b)  of  the  conference  substitute,  re- 
lating to  retirement  contributions  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Is  Identical  with  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  House  bill  and  section  213 
(5)  of  the  Senate  amendment.  However, 
the  effective  date  provided  by  the  conference 
substitute  Is  October  1,  1956,  the  same  as 
that  provided  by  the  House  bUl.  rather  than 
July  1,  1958,  the  date  provided  by  thy  Senate 
amendment. 

"Repeal  of  other  provisions  of  law.  Sec- 
tion 214  (a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to 
(4).  Inclu  Ive.  of  section  213  (a)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  would  repeal  certain 
specified  provisions  of  law.  These  provisions 
are  set  forth  above  In  the  dlscurslon  of  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"14.  Automatic  Salary  Step  Increases  for 
Postal  Field  Service  Employees 
"Senate  amendment:  Section  211  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  two  changes  (to 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment)  In 
section  401  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  122;  39 
U.  S.  C.  981).  Such  section  401  relates  to 
automatic  advancement  by  step  Increases  for 
postal  field  service  employees. 

"First,  section  211  (a)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment proposed  to  eliminate  the  provision  In 
subsection  ( a )  of  such  section  401,  which  at 
present  excludes,  from  the  general  provision 
pertaining  to  periodic  advancement  to  the 
maximum  step  of  the  salary  level  of  the  em- 
I)loyee  based  on  each  ftffy-two  weeks  of  sat- 
isfactory service,  those  employees  whose 
positions  are  allocated  to  salary  levels  above 
salary  level  PFS-9  in  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule. 

"Second,  section  211  (b>  of  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  the  repeal  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section  401.  which  provides 
for  salary  step  Increases  up  to  and  Including 
step  4  of  the  salary  level  concerned,  based 
on  each  flfty-two  calendar  weeks  of  satis- 
factory service,  for  those  employees  whose 
positions  are  allocated  to  salary  level  PFS-10 
or  a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  and  for  advancement  of 
such  employees  to  steps  higher  than  step  4 
(but  excluding  longevity  steps)  of  the  salary 
level  concerned  on  the  basis  of  superior  per- 
formance of  the  employee  under  repulatlona 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General.  The  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  401 
apply  primarily  to  those  postmasters,  super- 
visors, and  other  managerial  personnel  of  the 
postal  field  service  who  are  In  the  higher 
salary  levels  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule. 

"The  overall  effect  of  these  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  amendment  In  such  sec- 
tion 401  Is  (A)  the  repeal  of  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  step  increases  or  advance- 
ments In  salary  level  PFS-10  or  a  higher 
salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule will  be  granted  only  under  regulations 
of  the  Postmaster  General  on  the  basis  of 
the  superior  performance  of  the  employee 
concerned,  and  (B)  the  establishment  of  a 
new  requirement  that  all  step  Increases  or 
advancements  under  such  section  401  be 
automatic  Irrespective  (except  as  provided 
by  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  401)  of  the 
salary  step  or  salary  level  concerned. 

"The  changes  In  such  section  401  proposed 
by  section  211  of  the  Senate  amendment 
require  the  advancement  of  each  employee 
In  salary  level  PF&  10  or  higher  to  that  step 
of  his  salary  level  which  he  would  have  at- 
talued  except  for  the  limitations  contained 


In  section  401  which  would  be  eliminated 
from  that  section  by  section  211  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

"In  addition,  these  changes  In  such  section 
401  require  the  advancement,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  conference  substitute, 
of  an  employee  of  one  step  for  each  52  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee  since  the  date  of  his  last 
automatic  advancement  (excluding  advance- 
ment on  the  basis  of  superior  performance) 
or  efjulvalent  Increase  In  basic  salary.  No 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  will  be 
payable  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  section 
211  of  the  conference  substitute. 

"The  following  example  illustrates  the  ap- 
plication and  operation  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  section  211  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  section  401  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  of  1955. 

"Employee  X  who  was  within  the  purview 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  401  by 
reason  of  the  allocation  of  his  position  to 
salary  level  PFS-IO  and  who  was  In  step  4  of 
such  salary  level  became  eligible  for  con- 
slderatl<in  for  advancement  to  step  5  of  such 
level  on  January  12.  1957.  but  was  denied 
such  advancement  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Postmaster  General  concerning  superior 
performance.  However,  he  was  granted  such 
advancement  to  step  5  of  such  salary  level 
six  months  later,  on  July  13,  1957,  under  such 
regulations,  because  of  his  suj>erlor  perform- 
ance In  the  Interim  perl(Xl. 

"As  a  result  of  the  changes  In  section  401 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amendment,  em- 
ployee X  would  receive  an  automatic  ad- 
vancement to  step  6  of  such  salary  level  (if 
the  conditions  of  service  are  met  and  If  no 
equivalent  Increase  was  received  after  Janu- 
ary 12,  1957),  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  Such  employee 
then  would  receive  an  automatic  advance- 
ment to  step  7  of  such  salary  level  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1959.  If  the  conditions  of  service  are 
met  and  If  no  equivalent  increase  was  re- 
ceived after  Januiu-y   11,   1958. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  211  of  the  Senate 
amenament. 

"Conference  stibstltute:  Section  212  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provision* 
of  section  211  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"1?.  Reformation  of  Certain  Matters  Pertain- 
ing to  Fourth-class  Mall;  Conditions  Prece- 
dent to  Withdrawal  From  General  P\uid  of 
Treasury 

"House  bill:  Conditions  precedent  to  with- 
drawal from  general  fund  of  Treasury.  An 
existing  provision  of  chapter  IV  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat. 
1050;  31  U.  S.  C.  695),  prohibits  the  with- 
drawal (Whenever  fourth-class  mall  costs 
exceed  fourth-class  mall  revenues)  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Post  Office  Department  until 
the  Postmaster  General  has  certified  that  he 
has  requested  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Conrmerce  Commission  to  the  establishment 
of  such  rate  Increases  or  other  reformations 
as  will  Insure  the  receipt  of  fourth-class  mall 
revenue  sufficient  to  p.iy  the  cost  of  fourth- 
class  mall  service. 

"Section  110  of  the  House  bill  proposed  to 
amend  this  provLslon  of  law  so  as  to  require. 
In  effect,  that  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ftir  such  fourth-cla.'s  mall  rate  Increases 
and  other  reformations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  In-sure  that  the  fourth-class  mall  revenues 
will  not  exceed  the  fourth-cla-ss  mall  costs 
by  more  than  1  percent  and  that  the  fourth- 
class  mall  costs  will  not  exceed  the  fourth- 
chiss  mall  revenues  by  more  than  1  percent. 

"The  purpose  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  section  110  of  the  House  bill  is  to  facil- 
itate and  assist  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  established  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  fourth-class  mall  pay  Its  own  way. 

"The  Hou!<e  bill  contained  no  amendment 
(similar  to  that  contained  In  section  212  ^a) 
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of  the  Senate  amendment)  to  section  207 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  28,  1925  (45  Stat. 
942;  39  U  S.  C.  247),  relating  to  reformation 
of  matters  pertaining  to  fourth-class  mall. 

"Senate  amendment:  Conditions  preced- 
ent to  withdrawal  fronr  general  fund  of 
Treasury.  Section  212  (b)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  an  amendment  com- 
parable to  that  proposed  by  section  110  of  the 
House  bin.  The  Senate  amendment,  how- 
ever, required  that  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  certify  that  he  has  requested  the  con- 
gent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<imml8slon 
to  the  establishment  of  such  fourth-class 
mall  rate  Increases  or  other  reformations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  cost  of 
fourth-class  mall  service  will  not  exceed  by 
more  than  8  percent  the  revenues  from  such 
service. 

"Reformation  of  certain  matters  pertain- 
ing to  fourth-class  mall.  Section  212  (a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  section  207  (b)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1925  (45  Stat.  942;  39  U  8.  C.  247). 
Such  section  207  (b)  provides  that.  If  the 
Postmaster  General  finds  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  mall  matter,  the  weight  limits,  the 
zone  or  zones,  or  other  conditions  of  malla- 
blllty  pertaining  to  fourth-class  mall  are 
such  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  desirable 
articles  or  to  render  permanently  the  cost  of 
the  fourth-class  mall  service  greater  than 
the  revenue  from  such  service,  he  is  directed, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  lnvest;gatlon,  to 
reform  such  classifications,  weight  limits, 
zone  or  zones,  or  conditions  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  service  or  to  Insure  the  receipt  of 
revenue  from  fourth-class  mall  service  ade- 
quate to  pay  the  cost  of  such  service. 

"Existing  law,  therefore,  directs  that  the 
Postmaster  General  seek  an  Increase  In 
fourth-class    mail    rates    If    he    finds    that 


fourth-class  mall  costs  will  exceed  fourth- 
class  mall  revenues  permanently  by  any 
amount. 

"Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  of  the  Senate  amendment  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  required  to  seek  an 
Increase  in  fourth-class  mail  rates  if  he  finds 
that  fourth-class  mall  costs  will  exceed 
fourth-class  mail  revenues  permanently  by 
more  than  8  percent. 

"The  Senate  amendment  did  not  establish 
any  specific  authority  in  the  law  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  seek  an  increase  In 
fourth-class  mall  rates  unless  and  until  he 
finds  that  fourth-class  mall  costs  will  exceed 
fourth-class  mail  revenues  by  more  than  8 
percent.  However,  the  explanation  of  the 
Senate  provision  contained  on  page  12  of 
Senate  Report  No.  1321,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, second  session.  Indicated  that  there 
was  no  legislative  Intent  to  preclude  the 
Postmaster  General  from  seeking  a  fourth- 
class  mall  rate  revision  on  his  own  initiative 
If  he  finds  that  fourth-class  mall  costs  will 
exceed  fourth-class  mall  revenues  perma- 
nently by  less  than  8  percent. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  213  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  section  110  of  the  House  bill,  except  that 
the  variance  of  1  percent  provided  by  the 
House  bill  is  changed  to  4  percent  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

"16.  Elective  Dates  for  Postal  Rate 
Provisions 

"Section  111  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
214  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained  the 
effective  dates  for  the  retpective  House  and 
Senate    postal   rate   and   related    provisions. 

"Section  215  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  the  comparable  effective  dates 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

"These  effective  dates  are  set  forth  In  the 
table  below: 


"KJfcctive  dates 


All   niir   adjustmriiu    (rxwpt   as   indicated 

(«  lu«  I 

Sfcviid  cluss  publbbrrs  pound  r»te» , 


Second  clasf  minimum  piece  ehvp' 

Tl)lrd-cli»ag  lndivlc|ua|  pion-  rnt-<< 

Tlilrd-i'lass  pound  rate,  ckrculiirs  and  mer- 

chandlae,  etc. 

Tlurd-oUiss  hulk  mnlUng  pprmlt  ffy   

1  lilrd-claM    bulk   mulling    ailnlmum    ple«o 

chi>r(!f . 

^>tiKht  Iiniltntlon.  third  and  fourth  cl;ia« 

Rfpeal  of  rrtlrcm<fit  r.i-.t  pri>\  Ivinn 

Krfiral  of  Mi-mt'tlon  from  ailvirti'-inK  rnti'H 

of  publirtdotis  havlnK  nol  uiure  ttiaii  i  t*T- 

ci  III  atlvrrtLsiiiK  eoiiU-iit. 

I{r|).'.il  ofothrrliw.i 

All  other  provisions '..'..'.'." 


Hou.v  bill 


Oct.  1,  1957 

Oct.  1,  19.'57,  Julv  1, 
IW.S8,  Julv  1.  19LU, 
July  I.  IMO. 

Oct.  1,  1«57 

Oct.  I.  10.17 

Oct.  1,  ll»57 


J-in   1,  1PM. 
Oct.  1,  ivi-. 


Oct.  1,  \\)M 


Date  of  enactment 


Senate  amendment 


July  1,  1958. 


July  I,  1958.  Julv  1, 
19SS,  July  1,  IMjO. 

Julv  1.  19.W.  Julv  1. 
1959,  J.jIv  1,  lyoo. 

July  1,  1958 

July  1,  1958 


Jan.  1,  lOlfl 

July  I.  1958,  July  1, 
19.'«. 

July  1,  1958 

July  1,  mSH 

July  1,  1958 


July  1,  IB-W 

Date  of  enactment. 


Conference  su  b.st  Itu  te 


Aug.  1,  1958. 

Jan.  1,  1959,  Jan.  1, 
19tiU,  Jan.  1.  1961. 

Jan   1.  10.19,  Jsn   1, 
l^fiit,  Jan.  1,  1901. 
Ann.  I.  H*."*. 
Juu.  1,  19:>9. 

Jan.  1,  10.19. 
Jan.  1,  19.W, 

July  1,  19fi0. 
AiiR.  1,  HC*. 
Ool.  I,  r.i.vi. 
Jan.  1,  1969. 


Date  of  enactment. 
Do. 


"Postal  rate  policy 

"Title  11  of  the  House  bill  and  title  I 
of  the  Senate  amendment  each  set  forth  a 
postal  rate  policy  to  serve  as  a  guide  In  the 
determination  and  adjustment  of  postal 
rates  by  the  Congress. 

"The  postal  rate  policy  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  contained  In  title 
I  of  the  conference  substitute. 

"1.  Short  Title 

"House  bill:  Section  201  of  the  House  bill 
provided  for  title  II  of  the  House  bUl  the 
short  title  'Postal  Rate  Policy  Act'. 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  101  of  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  title  I  of  the 
Senate  amendment  the  short  title  'Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958'. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  abort  Utle 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958'. 

"2.  Finding* 
"Section  202  of  the  House  bill  contained 
seven    paragraphs    which    set    forth    certain 


findings  of  the  Congress  which  would  form 
the  basis  for  the  formal  statement  of  postal 
rate  poUcy  In  title  II  of  the  House  bUl.  These 
findings  related  to  the  historical  background, 
development,  and  expansion  of  the  postal 
service,  the  contribution  of  the  postal  service 
to  the  public  welfare  and  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  necessity  of  continuing  those  p>ostal 
services  which  contribute  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, the  manner  of  performing  those  serv- 
ices, and  the  necessity  for  a  declaration  of 
Congressional  policy  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  sound  and  equitable  postal-rate  structure. 

"Section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  six  paragraphs  of  the  same  general 
Import  as  section  202  of  the  House  bill. 

"The  Congressional  findings  set  forth  In 
these  paragraphs  of  section  202  of  the  House 
bill  and  of  secUon  102  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  the  comparable  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute,  are  discussed  below. 

"A.  Purpose  of  creation  of  postal  esUblish- 
ment. 


"House  bill,  Senate  amendment,  conference 
substitute:  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202  of 
the  House  bill,  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  102  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute each  state  that  the  postal  establishment 
was  created  In  order  to  (A)  unite  more 
closely  the  American  people,  (B)  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  (C)  advance  the 
national  economy. 

"B.  Enlargement  of  postal  establishment. 
"House  bill:  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  202 
of  the  House  bill  stated  that  the  postal  es- 
tabUshment  has  been  extended  and  enlarged 
through  the  years  Into  a  nationwide  network 
of  services  and  facilities  for  (A)  the  com- 
munication of  Intelligence,  (B)  the  dissem- 
ination of  Information,  (C)  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  culture,  and  (D)  the 
distribution  of  articles  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (2)  at 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  iden- 
tical to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  202  of  the 
House  bill,  but  contains  an  additional  sen- 
tence to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  postal  services  and  facil- 
ities by  providing  reasonable  and  In  many 
cases,  special  postal  rates. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"C.  Contribution  of  postal  services  to  the 
development  of  the  national  economy. 

"Houre  bill.  Senate  amendment,  confer- 
ence substitute:  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
202  of  the  House  bill,  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  102  of  the  conference 
substitute  each  state  that  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  several  elements  of 
postal  service,  under  the  authorization  of 
Congress,  have  been  the  Impelling  force  In 
the  formation  and  development  of  many  and 
varied  business  enterprises  which  contribute 
to  the  national  economy  and  the  public  wel- 
fare and  which  depend  upon  the  continued 
o;>eratlon  of  these  elements  of  postal  serv- 
ice. 

"D.  Relationships  among  the  several 
classes  of  mall;  performance  of  certain  postal 
functions  on  the  basis  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

"House  bill:  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  203 
of  the  House  bill  recognized  that.  In  the 
operations  of  the  postal  establishment  au> 
thorized  by  the  Congress,  there  have  devel- 
oped certain  relatlonshlpys  among  the  several 
classes  of  mall.  These  relationships,  now 
recognized  and  accepted,  have  developed 
through  the  years  in  the  public  Interest  and 
as  manifestations  of  public  policy. 

"In  addition,  paragraph  (4)  recognized  that 
the  postal  establishment  performs  some 
functions  In  which  the  public  Interest  out- 
weighs the  profit  and  loss  factors  which 
would  be  controlling  If  the  postal  establish- 
ment were  operated  solely  as  a  business  en- 
terprise. This  public  Interest  factor  in 
p>ostal  ojjerations  Is  apparent  in  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  postal  service  and 
In  the  authorization  of  the  rendition  of 
certain  services  and  the  provision  of  cer- 
tain facilities  at  a  calculated  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
recognized  the  existence  of  relationships 
among  the  several  classes  of  mall, 

"In  addition,  the  Senate  version  stated 
that  it  is  clear,  from  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  postal  service  and  from  the  con- 
tinued encouragement  by  the  Congress  of 
the  most  widespread  use  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, that  the  postal  establishment  performs 
many  functions  and  offers  Its  facilities  to 
many  users  on  a  basis  which  can  only  be 
Justified  as  being  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional welfare. 
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"Although  paragraph  (4)  of  section  102 
of  the  Senate  amendment  contains  differ- 
ent language  than  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202  of  the  House  bill,  the  Import  of  the  liin- 
guage  in  both  House  and  Senate  versions  La 
similar. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
section   102  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"E.  Expenses  chargeable  to  mall  users. 

•House  bill:  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  202 
of  the  House  bill  stated  that  It  would  be  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  mall  users  to  compel 
them  to  underwrite  those  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  postal  establishment  which  are  not 
related  to  those  postal  services  which  such 
mall  users  receive.  This  statement  was 
based  or  the  premise  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice sho\ild  be  operated  In  a  businesslike  man- 
ner but  clearly  Is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise conducted  for  profit. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (5)  of 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  stated 
that  It  would  be  an  unfair  burden  on  any 
particular  mall  user  or  class  of  mail  users 
to  compel  them  to  bear  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  reason  of  special  rate  considera- 
tions granted  or  facilities  provided  to  other 
mail  users  or  to  underwrite  those  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  postal  establishment  for 
services  of  a  nonpostal  nature.  This  state- 
ment was  based  on  the  premise  that,  while 
the  postal  establishment,  as  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  should  be  operated  in  an 
efficient  manner,  it  cle.irly  is  not  a  business 
enterprise  conducted  for  proUt  or  for  ralsiug 
general  funds. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (5)  of 
■ectlon  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
section    102  of   the  Senate   amendment. 

"P.  Recognition  of  lack  of  firm  policy 
•tatement  with  re.'poct  to  Identincalion  of 
postal  services. 

"House  bill:  Paragraph  (fl)  of  section  202 
of  the  House  bill  stated  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  need  therefor,  the  Congress  has  not 
laid  down  a  firm  policy  to  Identify  and 
evaluate  postal  services  rendered,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public  or  for  the  bcneflt  of  certain  mall 
users. 

"Sennte  amendment:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  provision. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute,  like  the  Senate  amendment,  con- 
tains no  provision  similar  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  section  202  of  the  House  bill. 

"Q.  Need  for  declaration  by  the  Congress 
of  a  p>oetal  rate  policy. 

"House  bill:  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  202 
of  the  House  bill  stated  that  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  Nation 
require  an  immediate,  clear,  and  affirmative 
declaration  of  Congres.=lonal  policy  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  and 
equitable  postal-rate  structure  which  would 
assure  efficient  service,  produce  adequate 
postal  revenues,  and  stand   the  test  of  time. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (6)  of 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment,  like 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  202  of  the  House 
bill,  declared  an  Immediate  need  for  a 
declaration  of  Congressional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  postal  rates.  However,  unlike  the 
House  version,  paragraph  (6)  of  section  102 
of  the  Senate  amendment  made  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  public  service  activities  of  the 
postal  establishment  as  the  basis  for  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  a  sottnd  and  equi- 
table p3stal-rate  structure. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (6)  of 
section  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
••3.  Declaration  of  Policy 
"Section  203  of  the  House  bill,  section  103 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  section  103 
of    the    conference   substitute  set   forth    the 


declaration  of  policy  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  postal-rate  structure  and.  in 
connection  therewith,  stated  certain  general 
principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  determination  and 
allocation  of  postal  revenues  and  expenses 
and  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
postal-rate  structure  generally. 

"A.  Constitutional  function  of  the  Con- 
gress in  forming  postal  policy;  general  state- 
ment of  CongreFsional  policy. 

"House  bill:  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  203  of  the  House  bill  related  gener- 
ally to  the  constitutional  function  of  the 
Congress  in  forming  postiil  policy. 

"Subsection  (ai  of  section  203  stated  that 
the  Congress  hereby  emphasizes,  reaffirms, 
and  restates  Its  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  forming  postal 
policy. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  set  forth 
two  main  points  of  Congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  the  postal-rate  structure,  as 
follows: 

"First,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  a  more  stable  b.isis  for  the  postal- 
rate  struc  ure  through  the  establishment  of 
principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  determination  and 
allocation  of  postal  revenues  and  expenses. 

"Second,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  these  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  requirements,  t<j  provide  a  means 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  postal-rate  struc- 
ture by  action  of  the  Con^'ress,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  public  interest  m.iy  require.  In 
the  light  of  periodic  reviews  of  the  postal- 
rate  structure,  periodic  studies  and  surveys 
of  expenses  and  revenues,  and  certain  peri- 
odic reports  and  recommendations  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Postmaster  General,  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  ascert.Tlnment  system  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

"Senate  amendment:  Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  103  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  related  generally  to  the  constitutional 
function  of  the  Congress  In  forming  postal 
policy,  although  the  language  of  the  Senate 
versluu  Is  different  from  the  language  of  the 
House  version. 

"Subsection  (a)  of  section  1C3  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  declared,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, that  in  order  to  establish  a  more  stable 
basis  for  the  postiil-rute  structure  through 
principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments similar  to  those  referred  to  in  the 
House  version,  the  Congress  hereby  empha- 
slze.s.  reaffirms,  and  restates  Its  constitutional 
function  of  forming  postal  policy.  However, 
the  Senate  version  contained  no  reference  to 
a  cost  ascertainment  system. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  declared  It  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  post  office  Is  a 
public  service. 

"Conference  substitute:  Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  conference 
substitute  contain  the  same  language  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  203  of 
the  House  bill  with  the  following  changes: 
"First,  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  103  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  the  provision  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  103  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  it  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  post  office  is  a  public 
service. 

"Second,  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  103  of  the  conference  substitute 
omits  specific  reference  to  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment system  as  a  basis  for  the  adjustment 
of   the    postal-rate   structure. 

"Third,  such  paragraph  (2)  al.so  omits 
specific  reference  to  recommendations  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"B.  General  principles,  standards,  and  re- 
lated requirements  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination and  allocation  of  postal  revenues 
and  expenses. 

"Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  the  House 
bill  and  subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the 
Senate    amendment    each    prescribe    general 


principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  determination  and 
allocation  of  iwstal  re\enues  and  expenses. 
Tliese  principles,  standards,  and  related  re- 
quirements are  divided  Into  lour  cuiegones, 
as  follows: 

"First,  a  specification  of  matters  to  be  given 
due  consideration  In  the  determination  and 
adjustment   of   the   jiostal-rate  structure. 

"Second,  a  statement  with  respect  to  first- 
class  mall. 

"Third,  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
cost  of  public  scr\  Ice  Items. 

"Fourth,  a  statement  with  respect  to  postal 
revenues  and  postal  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  adjustment  ol   po.slal  rules. 

"1.  Specifications  of  matters  to  be  given 
due  consideration  In  the  determination  and 
adjustment  of  the  postal-rate  structure. 

"House  bin.  Senate  amendment,  confer- 
ence substitute:  Paragraph  (1^  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  House  bill,  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (o  of  section  103 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (C)  of  section  103  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  identical  provi- 
sions which  specify  the  matters  to  be  given 
due  consideration  In  the  determination  and 
adjustment  of  the  postal-rate  structure. 
These  matters  are  as  follows: 

"(a  I  the  promotion  of  social,  cultural.  In- 
tellectual, and  commercial  communications 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

"(b)  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  postal  service  which  will  serve  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

"(ci  the  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  ix)stal  service  at  reasonable 
and  equitable  rates  and  fees: 

"(d)  the  effect  of  ixjstal  services  and  the 
Impact  of  postal  rates  and  fees  on  users  of 
the  malls; 

"(e)  the  requirements  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment with  respect  to  the  manner  and 
form  of  preparation  and  presentation  of  mall 
matter  by  the  users  of  the  various  classes  of 
mall   service; 

"(f)  the  value  of  mall; 

"(g)  the  value  of  time  of  delivery  of  mall; 
and 

"(h)  the  quality  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  In  terms  of  priority,  secrecy, 
security,  sjjeed  of  transmission,  use  of  facili- 
ties and  manpower,  and  other  pertinent  serv- 
ice factors. 

"11.  Statement  with  respect  to  flrst-class 
mall. 

"House  bni:  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  House  bill  provided. 
In  effect,  that  the  first-class  mall  service  Is  a 
preferred  service  of  the  postal  establishment, 
the  postage  rates  for  which  should  cover  both 
Its  allocated  costs  and  an  additional  amount 
representing  the  fair  value  of  all  extraordi- 
nary and  preferential  services,  facilities,  and 
factors  relating  thereto. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided,  in  effect,  that  the 
first-class  mail  service  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  postal  establishment,  the  costs 
of  which  shall  be  the  expenses  allocated  to 
flrst-cla.ss  mall  plus  tlie  amount  of  the  fair 
value  of  all  extraordinary  and  preferential 
services,  specially  designed  facilities,  and 
other  related  factors. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provision  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  .subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
of  the  House  bill. 

"111.  Statement  with  respect  to  asstimptlon 
by  Federal  Government  of  the  cost  of  public 
service  items. 

"Hou.';e  bill.  Senate  amendment,  confer- 
ence substitute:  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  House  bUl,  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  103 
of    the    Senate    amendment,    and    paragraph 
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(3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the 
conference  sul>8tltute  each  provide  that  the 
sum  of  the  public  service  Items,  provided 
by  the  postal  establishment  and  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress,  shall  t>e  assumed  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government,  paid  di- 
rectly out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Tteas- 
ury.  and  not  be  charged  to  any  user  or  users 
of  the  malls  In  the  form  of  rates  and  fees. 
The  House  bill.  Senate  amendment,  and  con- 
ference substitute  each  provide  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  respective  postal  rate  policy 
provisions  of  such  versions  should  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  any  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  any  such  public 
services  should  be  limited  or  restricted  or  as 
Indicating  any  Congressional  Intent  to 
derogate  In  any  way  from  the  need  or  de- 
sirability of  such  services  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"iv.  Statement  with  respect  to  postal  rev- 
enues and  postal  expenses  in  connection  with 
the   adjustment   of   ixjsial   rates. 

"House  bill:  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  postal  rates  should  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
postal  revenues  (including  appropriations  for 
public  service  Items)  shall  more  nearly  equal 
total  expenses  (Including  expenses  for  pub- 
lic service  Items  i,  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  ascertainment  system  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

"Senate  amendment:  Paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (ci  of  section  103  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  postal  rates  and 
fees  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  total  amount  of  all  postal  revenues 
(excluding  appropriations  for  public  service 
Items)  shall  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  nonpublic  service  ex- 
penses of  the  postal  establishment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Paragraph  (4)  of 
•ubsectl(jn  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  that  postal  rates 
and  fees  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  required  to  produce  that  amount 
of  revenue  which  Is  approximately  equal  to 
the  total  cost  of  operating  the  postal  estab- 
lishment minus  that  amount  which  Is 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  service  Items  enumerated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  the 
conference  substitute,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion of  certain  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  account  of 
public    services    of    the    Department. 

"4.  Identification  of  and  Appropriations  for 
Public  Services 

"Section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  which  Identified  cer- 
tain services  of  the  postal  service  as  public 
service  Items  which  are  to  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  for  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  to  be  reimbursed 
by  certain  appropriations  each  fiscal  year  to 
cover  the  costs  of  such  Items. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  such  Iden- 
tification of  public  service  Items  but  sec- 
tion 204  thereof  did  contain  a  provision  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  cover  the  costs 
of   public   service   Items  generally. 

"Identification  of  public  services 
"Senate  amendment:  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment  iden- 
tifies those  public  service  Items  the  sum  of 
which  is  to  be  assumed  directly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
ld>atlfles  as  public  services  the  total  loss 
srsultlng  from  the  trariamlsslon  In  the  malls 
free  of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  post- 
age of  certain  matter  under  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  which  are  specified  In  such 
paragraph.  Those  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
ferred to  In  detail  In  the  discussion  of  a 
similar  provision  Identifying  public  service 
Items  which  U  contained  In  the  conference 
substitute. 


"Paragraphs  (2)  to  (8).  Inclusive,  of  such 
subsection  (a)  describe  as  Items  of  public 
service  certain  categories  of  losses  and  costs 
in  the  mall  service.  These  losses  and  costs 
are  described  In  general  terms  and  without 
reference  to  specific  provisions  of  law,  as 
follows: 

"In  paragraph  (2).  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  such  public  welfare  p>ostal 
services  as  the  star  route  system,  rural  free 
delivery,  and  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices. 

"In  paragraph  (3).  the  loss  Incurred  In 
performing  nonpostal  services,  such  as  the 
sale  of  documentary  stamps  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

"In  paragraph  (4).  the  loss  Incurred  In 
performing  special  services,  such  as  cash 
on  delivery.  Insured  mall,  special  delivery, 
and  money  orders. 

"In  paragraph  ( 5 ) ,  the  cost  of  the  free 
handling  of  registered  mall  for  the  post 
office  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

"In  paragraph  (6),  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation subsidies  borne  by  the  postal  estab- 
lishment In  compliance  with  or  resulting 
from  the  nonenforcement  of  Federal 
statutes. 

"In  paragraph  (7),  the  additional  cost  of 
transporting  United  States  mall  by  foreign 
air  carriers  at  a  Universal  Postal  Union  rate 
In  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  United 
States  carriers. 

"In  pr^ragraph  (8).  other  services  pro- 
vided In  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare, 
the  costs  of  which  exceed  revenues  there- 
from. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
Identification  of  public  service  Items  similar 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  104  of  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains an  Identification  of  public  service 
Items  which  U  similar  to  the  public  serv- 
ice Identification  provisions  contained  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  for  the  following 
changes: 

"First,  parneraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  104  of  the  conference  substitute  Iden- 
tifies as  public  services  the  total  loss  result- 
ing from  the  transmission  In  the  malls  free 
of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage  of 
certain  matter  under  the  following  provi- 
sions of  law: 

"(a)  section  202  fa)  (3)  of  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1925  (39  U.  S.  C.  283  (a)  (3)), 
relating  to  reduced  postage  rates  on  news- 
papers or  periodicals  of  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganl2»tlons: 

"(b)  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1877  (39  U.  S.  C,  321),  relating  to  official 
mall  matter  of  the  Pan  American  Union  sent 
free  through  the  malls; 

"(c)  section  25  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879, 
as  amended  (39  U.  S,  C.  283),  and  section  2 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  30,  1951  (39  U.  S.  C. 
289a  (b)  ),  relating  to  free-ln-county  mailing 
privileges: 

"(d)  cert.Tln  provisions  of  law  as  contained 
In  the  Act  of  October  14,  1941  (55  Stat.  737; 
Public  Law  270.  Seventy-seventh  Congress) 
and  as  amenilpd  by  the  Act  of  September 
7,  1949  (63  Ftut  690),  relating  to  free  post- 
age and  reduced  postage  rates  on  reading 
matter  and  other  articles  for  the  blind  (39 
U.  S.  C.  331); 

"(e)  the  Act  of  Pebrtiary  14.  1929  (39  U. 
8  C.  336),  granting  free  mailing  privileges  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pan  American  Postal  Union; 

"(f)  the  Act  of  April  15,  1937  (39  U.  8.  C. 
293c ) ,  granting  reduced  rates  to  publications 
for  use  of  the  blind; 

"(g)  the  Act  of  June  29,  1940  (39  U.  8. 
C.  321-1),  granting  free  mailing  privileges  to 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 

"(h)  the  act  of  May  7.  1945  (59  Stat.  707). 
and  other  provisions  of  law  granting  free 
mailing  privileges  to  individuals; 


**(1)  the  second  and  third  provisos  of  sec- 
tion 2  (a)  of  the  Act  of  October  30,  1951 
(65  Stat.  672;  39  U.  S.  C.  289a  (a)  ),  granting 
reduced  second-class  postage  rates  to  publi- 
cations of  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 

"(J)  the  last  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  30,  1951  (65  Stat.  673;  39  V. 
S.  C.  290a-l).  granting  reduced  third-class 
ixistage  rates  to  certain  organizations; 

"(k)  section  302  of  The  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (5  U.  S  C.  2192), 
granting  free  postage,  including  free  airmail 
postage,  to  post  cards,  ballots,  voting  in- 
structions, and  envelopes  transmitted  in  the 
mails  under  authority  of  such  Act;  and 

"(1)  section  204  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  19-i8,  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  292a 
(d)  and  (e)).  Including  the  amendment 
made  by  section  206  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

"The  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to 
are  the  same  as  those  referred  to  In  the 
comparable  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. All  changes  made  by  the  conference 
substitute  with  respect  to  such  provisions 
of  law  are  of  a  technical  and  clarifying  na- 
ture only. 

"Second,  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  104  of  the  conference  substitute 
describes  as  an  item  of  public  service  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  such  prime 
and  necessary  public  services  as  the  star 
route  system  and  third-  and  fourth-class 
post  offices.  The  language  of  such  para- 
graph (2)  differs  from  the  language  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  104  (a)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  two  respects: 

"(1)  the  reference  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  'public  welfare  postal  services'  Is 
changed  In  the  conference  substitute  to 
'prime  and  necessary  public  services';  and 

"(2)  the  conference  substitute  eliminates 
the  reference  In  the  Senate  amendment  to 
rural  free  delivery. 

"In  connection  with  this  elimination  of  the 
reference  to  rural  free  delivery  the  following 
statement  should  be  noted. 

"The  conference  substitute  eliminates  from 
section  104  (a)  (2)  the  language,  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment,  which  would  ex- 
clude losses  on  rural  routes  from  postal  costs 
for  postal  rate  purposes.  The  determination 
to  exclude  the  loss  on  rural  routes  from  sec- 
tion 104  (a)  (2)  of  the  conference  substitute 
was  based  upon  a  decision  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  this  matter  be  passed 
over  as  an  unresolved  issue,  without  preju- 
dice to  further  legislative  consideration  and 
action  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
loss  on  rural  routes  from  postal  costs  for 
postal  rate  ptu-poses  by  reason  of  such  loss 
constituting  a  public  service.  This  determi- 
nation by  the  committee  of  conference  was 
made  In  order  not  to  delay  further  a  final 
agreement  on  the  remaining  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

"In  addition,  the  committee  of  conference 
emphasizes  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  103 
(c)  (3)  (B)  of  the  conference  substitute, 
neither  the  elimination  by  section  104  (a) 
(2)  of  the  conference  substitute  of  the  refer- 
ence to  rural  free  delivery  nor  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  substitute  has  the 
effect  of  authorizing  or  requiring  the  elimi- 
nation, consolidation,  or  discontinuance  of 
any  rural  route,  any  star  route,  or  any  third- 
class  or  fourth-class  post  office.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  emphasizes  further  that 
It  Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  the  making  of 
appropriations  for  any  such  route  or  post 
office  on  either  a  public  service  or  postal 
expense  basis. 

"Third,  section  104  (a)  of  the  conference 
substitute  eliminates  paragraphs  (5),  (6), 
and  (8)  of  section  104  (a)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  discussed  above  In  connection 
with  section  104  (a)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
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"Appropriations  for  public  services 
"House  bill:  Section  204  of  the  House  bill 
authorized  appropriations  to  postal  revenues 
each  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  public  service  Items  of  the  postal 
•ervlce,  which  Items  were  not  specifically 
Ideutlfled   In   the   House   bill. 

"Senate  amendment:  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized appropriations  to  postal  revenues  each 
fiscal  year  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  Post  Otflce 
Department  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pub- 
lic service  Items  specifically  Identified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  104  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Such  expenditures  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  In  the  particular 
appropriation  Act  based  on  budget  estimates 
submitted  to  the  ConRress.  These  appropria- 
tions were  to  be  paid  into  postal  revenues  to 
reimburse  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
cost  Of  such  public  service  Items. 

"Conference  substitute:  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
tt?e  same  as  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

"b.  Elimination  of  Reference  to  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment System 

"House  bill:  Section  205  of  the  House  bill 
In  effect  reaffirmed  and  required  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  cost  nscertnlnment  system  of  the 
Post  Office  1)(  I'.irtment  as  the  basis  for  the 
determination  of  revenues  and  expenses  and 
the  making  of  allocations  and  apportion- 
ments with  respect  to  revenues  and  expenses, 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
postal  rate  policy  provisions. 

"Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  205  pro- 
vided that,  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
House  bill,  revenues,  and  expenses  shall  be 
determined  and  ascertained,  and  each  allo- 
cation and  apportionment  with  respect 
thereto  shall  be  made,  iipon  the  basis  of  the 
cost  ascertainment  system  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  In- 
dicated In  title  II. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  205  con- 
tained a  savings  provision  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  contained  In  title  II  of  the  House 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  or  any  authority, 
power,  duty,  or  procedure  of  the  Postmaster 
General  or  of  the  postal  establishment  gen- 
erally, except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry   out    the   purposes  of  title   II. 

"Senate  amendment:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision  similar  to  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  House  bill  reaffirming  the 
cost  ascertainment  system  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  the  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion of  revenues  and  expenses  and  the  mak- 
ing of  allocations  and  apportionments  with 
respect  thereto. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
(Tubstltute,  like  the  Senate  amendment,  con- 
tains no  provision  similar  to  section  205  of 
the  House  bill  with  respect  to  the  cost  ascer- 
tainment system. 

"6.  Reports  of  Postmaster  General 
"Section  206  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
105  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
comparable  but  not  Identical  provisions  re- 
quiring the  Postmaster  General  to  initiate 
and  conduct  reviews,  studies,  and  surveys 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  the  adjustment 
of  postal  rates  and  fees.  In  accordance  with 
the  respective  postal  rate  policy  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  to  submit  reports  of  the  results  of  the 
reviews,  studies,  and  surveys  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Kepresentatlves. 

"House  bill:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  206 
of  the  House  bill  required  the  Postmaster 
General  to  initiate  and  conduct  (from  time 
to  time  or  on  a  continuing  basis,  as  he  may 
determine,  but  at  least  every  two  years)  a 
review  of  the  postal-rate  structure  and  a 
study  and  survey  of  the  revenues  received 
and  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  several  classes  of  mall  and  the  various 
classes   and   kinds   of   services   and   facilities 


provided  by  the  postal  establishment.  The 
purpose  of  the  review,  study,  and  survey, 
which  were  required  to  be  conducted 
through  ttie  facilities  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment, was  to  determine  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment of  postal  rates  and  fees  In  accordance 
With  the  postal-rate  policy  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  206  re- 
quired that  the  Postmaster  General  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  Ajirii  15  of  each  alternate 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  a  report  of  the  results 
of  each  such  review,  study,  and  survey.  It 
was  also  required  that  such  report  Include — 

"(A)  such  Information  with  respect  to 
expenses  and  revenues  as  is  pertinent  to  the 

allocation  of  expenses  and  the  determina- 
tion and  adjustment  of  postal  rates  and  fees 
In  accordance  with  the  f)ostal-rate  policy 
provisions  of  tlie  House  bill, 

"(Bi  other  Information  required  by  the 
Congress,  or  by  an  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Congress,  to  carry  out  the  postal-rate 
policy  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  and 

"(C)  such  recommendatlonB  as  the  Post- 
master General  may  deem  appropriate. 

"Senate  amendment:  Subsections  (n>  and 
(b)  of  section  105  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  which  are  the  same  as 
the  provision*  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  200  of  the  House  bill,  except  for 
the  following  differences: 

"First,  the  Senate  amendment  required 
that  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
be  submitted  not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
alternate  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  19G0.  In  lieu  of  the 
fijscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  as  provided 
by  the  House  bill. 

"Second,  the  Senate  amendment  omits 
specific  reference  to  the  Inclusion  In  the 
report  of  recommendations  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  while  the  Hou.se  bill  provides 
•peclflcally  for  the  Inclusion  In  such  report 
of  those  recommendations  which  the  Post- 
master General  deems  appropriate. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  105  of  the 
conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  section 
105  of  the  Senate  amendment.  However, 
the  elimination  from  this  provision  of  the 
conference  substitute  of  specific  reference  to 
recommendations  Is  not  Intended  to  preclude 
the  Postmaster  General  from  Inclvidlng  in 
his  report  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"7.  Congressional  Action  Prerequisite  to  Ad- 
justments In  Postage  Rates  and  Fees 

"House  bill:  Section  207  of  the  House  bill 
provided  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  nothing  contained  in  title  II  of  the 
House  bill  shall  be  coiistrued  to  authorize 
any  change,  adjustment,  or  revision  with  re- 
spect to  any  post;U  rate  or  fee,  except  by 
further  action  of  the  Congress. 

"In  effect,  section  207  of  the  House  bill 
reemphaslzed  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  and  adjust  postal  rates. 

"Senate  amendment:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  specific  provision  com- 
parable to  section  207  of  the  House  bill. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  any  provision 
similar    to   section    207   of    the    House    bill. 

"However,  the  elimination  of  such  provi- 
sion from  the  conference  substitute  Is  not 
Intended  to  create  any  Inference  that  the 
Congress  Is  abdicating  its  exclusive  author- 
ity to  establish  and  adjust  postal  rates  and 
fees  in  accordance  with  law. 

"8.  EHimlnatlon  of  Definitions 
"Hou.'ie  bill:  Sub.sectlon  (a)  of  section  208 
of  the  House  bill  defined  the  terms  "cost  as- 
certainment system',  "revenues',  'costs',  and 
'adjusted  revenues*  for  the  purposes  of  the 
postal  rate  policy  provisions  of  the  Hou^e 
bill. 

"Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  (a)  de- 
fined  cost  ascertainment  system'  as  the  cost 


ascertainment  system  (Including  the  princi- 
ples and  standards  thereof)  utilized  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  f^r  the  ascertainment 
and  allocation  of  expenses  and  revenues  of 
the  postal  service,  as  In  effect  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  postal 
rate  policy  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

"Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (a)  as- 
cribed to  the  two  terms  "revenues'  and  'crv^ts" 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  Ou.'^t 
Ascertainment  Report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, whether  applied  to  the  total  pos- 
tal operation  or  to  the  respective  mall  classes 
and  services.  Also,  the  terms  'cost'  and  'ex- 
penses' were  declared  to  be  synonymous. 

"Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
defined  adjusted  revenues',  whether  applied 
to  the  total  postal  oper:\tion  or  to  the  res-pec- 

tlve  mall  Ciabses  and  services,  as  the  revenue* 
Increa.sed  by  sum<?  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  title  II  of  the  House  bill  to 
the  Post  Otllce  Department  for  public  service 
items. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  208  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  any  reference  contained 
in  title  II  of  the  House  bill  or  in  any  law  or 
regulation  In  connection  with  such  title  II 
to  any  of  the  several  classes  of  mall  and 
services  shall  have  the  snme  meaning  as  when 
used  the  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  except  that  flrst- 
cla.ss  mail  shall  Include  domestic  airmail 
other  than  air  parcel  post. 

"Senate  amendment:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  provisions  which  defined 
terms  used  In  the  po.stal  policy  provision* 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute,  like  the  Senate  amendment,  con- 
tains no  deflnltlouB  for  postal  policy  pur- 
poses. 

"9.  No  Requirement  of  Downward  Adjust- 
ment In  Existing  Fourth-Class  Mail  Rates 
"Section  106  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
the  conference  substitute  shall  not  require 
any  downward  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
postage  on  fourth-class  mall  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute. 

"Section  106  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  not  Intended  to  create  any  Inference  that 
a  downward  adjustment  may  not  be  made  In 
the  future  In  the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth- 
class  mall. 

"Poxtal    nvod-mfzafion    fund 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  301  of  the 
Senate  amendment  established  a  trust  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
known  as  the  PosUil  Modernization  Fund. 

"Section  302  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  there  shall  be  paid  into  the 
fund  out  of  the  receipts  of  postage  on  flrst- 
clasa  mall  the  sum  of  tlTS.OOO.OOO  for  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  and  ending  with  the 
fiscal  year  June  30,  1961. 

"Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  moneys  In  the  fund.  In- 
cluding Interest  on  Investments,  would  t>« 
available  until  expended,  subject  to  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress,  for  obligation  by 
the  Postmaster  General  for  conducting  re- 
search (directly  or  through  private  organi- 
zations) and  for  developing,  acquiring,  and 
placing  into  operation  Improved  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  performance  of  the 
postal  function. 

"Section  304  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
lated  to   the  management  of  the   fund. 

"Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty 
of  holding  the  fund  and  of  reporting  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  Its  condition. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty 
of  investing  such  portion  of  the  fund  a« 
was  not.  in  his  Judgment  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Postmaster  General,  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals.     The  Inveat- 
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menta  authorized  were  Interest  bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  us  to  t>oth 
principal  and  interest. 

"Section  306  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Postmaster  General  to  Include 
In  his  annual  report  to  the  President  a  de- 
tailed report  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Modernization  Fund  and  activities  relating 
thereto. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  relating  to  a  Postal  Moderniza- 
tion Fund. 

"Conference  substitute:  Title  III  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the 
conference  agrcemcjjt  eliminates  the  pro- 
visions under  which  spcclfled   amounts  of 

the  proceeds  of  postAge  on  flrst-cl.iss  mall 
would  be  paid  Into  the  Fund,  and  Instead 
authorizes  the  appropriation  to  the  Fund. 
for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  of 
such  amounts  ns  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Fund   Is  established. 

"Increases  in  comprnaation  of  postal 
employees 

"Title  rv  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  Increases  in  the  rates  of  bfi»lc 
salary  of  {xjetnl  field  service  employees  and 
set  forth  the  operation,  coverage,  and  effec- 
tive dates  of  such  Incieases.  Title  IV  also 
proposed  to  amend  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  of  1955  (Public  Law  68. 
Klghly-fourth  Congress,  39  U.  S.  C.  951- 
1038).  by  striking  out  the  existing  PosUl 
Field  Service  Schedule.  Rural  Carrier  Sched- 
ule, and  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  and 
Inserting  corrcspfji.  ding  new  schedules  which 
provided  generally  higher  rates  of  basic 
ealary. 

"Tliese  new  schedules  also  provided  addi- 
tional salary  rates  identified  by  the  term 
'temporary  rate'  in  all  levels  of  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  and  the  Fuurtii-Cla.ss  Office 
Schedule,  and  In  tlic  first  seven  levels  of  the 
Poetal  Field  Service  Schedule.    The  Senate 

amendment  provided  that  the  temporary 
rate  would  be  in  effect,  in  lieu  of  the  reg- 
ular scheduled  rate,  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  ending  three  years  after  such  ef- 
fective date. 

"The  Honse  bill  contilned  no  provisions 
for  adjusting  the  ba.slc  salaries  of  postal 
field  sen-Ice  employees.     «< 

""1.  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 
"Basic  salary  la  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Scliedule  to  all  em- 
ployees in  the  posUil  field  service  except 
postmasters  in  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
and  carriers  In  the  rural  delivery  service. 
The  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  has  20  sal- 
ary levels.  Each  of  the  first  18  levels  has 
seven  step  rates.  Level  19  has  5  step  rates. 
Level  20  has  a  single  rate. 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  401  (a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  per- 
manent Increase  In  compensation  for  all  em- 
ployees under  the  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule (except  those  employees  In  salary  level 
PPS  20)  plus  a  temporary  (three-year)  cost 
of  living  adjustment  for  employees  in  the 
first  seven  salary  levels  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule. 

"Tlie  permanent  Increase  would  have 
amounted  to  an  upward  adjustment  of  75 
percent  in  the  exi.stlng  rates  of  basic  salary 
at  the  entrance  step  of  all  6.alary  levels  (ex- 
cept salary  level  PFS  20)  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  and  an  upward  adjustment 
of  7.5  i>erceut  at  tlie  maximum  step  of  the 
first  fourteen  salary  levels.  The  amounU  of 
the  step  incrcnjcuts  in  each  salary  level 
through  salary  level  PFS- 14  would  have  been 
Increased  consistently  with  the  permanent 
Increase  of  7.5  percent  in  the  rates  of  basic 
salary  in  those  salary  levels.  There  would 
have  been  no  Increase  In  the  existing  step 
increment    of    $.300    in   salary    levels   PPS   15 


through  PPS- 19  and  no  Increase  of  any  kind 
In  salary  level  PF"S-20.  The  amount  of  per- 
manent Increase  at  the  maximum  steps  in 
tlie  higher  salary  levels  would  have  been  6.2 
percent  at  the  maximuna  step  of  salary  level 
PFS-16.  64  percent  at  Uie  maxlmtim  steps 
of  salary  levels  PPS  16  and  PP"S  17,  6  5  per- 
cent at  the  ruaximtim  step  of  salary  level 
PPS-18.  and  4  6  percent  at  the  maximum 
step  of  salary  level  PPS  13.  The  number  of 
steps  In  salary  level  PFS-19  would  have  been 
reduced  from  5  steps  to  4  steps.  The  maxi- 
mum step  of  salary  level  PFS-19  would  have 
been  fixed  at  $100  per  annum  less  than  the 
per  annum  rate  of  $16,000  for  salary  level 
VIS  20. 

"The  temporary  or  three-year  coft  of  living 
adjustment  would  have  added  $240  per  an- 
num to  the  new  permanent  rates  of  basic 
salary  for  empltiyees  In  each  of  the  first  five 
salary  levels,  $160  per  annum  for  employees 
in  salary  level  PFS  ^.  and  fSO  per  annum 
for  employees  in  salary  level  PFS- 7. 

"In  terms  of  percentage,  the  aggregate  In- 
crease would  have  ranged  from  15.8  percent 
in  step  1  <V  salary  level  PFS-1  to  4  6  percent 
In  the  maximum  step  of  salnry  level  PPS- 19, 
with   no  Increase  In  salary  level   PFS  20. 

"House  bill:  The  nou»»€  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  401  (a)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  401  (a) 
of  the  conference  tu'jstltute  amendr;  tuo- 
sectlon  301  (a)  of  tiie  Postal  Field  Service 
Conipensatlc  n  Act  of  1955  by  striking  out 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  in- 
serting a  new  P(5stal  Field  Service  Schedule 
which  provides  (1)  the  permanent  rates  of 
basic  salary  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  (2)  temporary  rate.«i  of 
basic  salary  in  salary  levels  PPS-l  to  PFS  6, 
inclusive,  amcunting  to  2.5  percent  above 
such  j',ermancnt  rates  in  Euch  salary  levels. 
and  (3(  temporary  rates  of  basic  salary 
in  salary  level  PFS  7  amounting  to  1.5  per- 
cent above  such  f>ermanent  rates  in  such 
salary  level. 

"Tlie  new  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 
provides  the  following  ranges  of  total  in- 
crease : 

•Level: 

1 -. t290-$380 

2 315-  405 

3 340-    430 

4 375-  465 

5 395-  485 

6 —  -  430-  520 

7 415-  475 

8 365-  455 

9 395-  485 

10 _  435-   525 

11 480-  570 

12 525-  645 

13 530-   700 

14. 640-   7G0 

15 700-   700 

16 775-   775 

17_._ _ -_ 855-  855 

18 960-  960 

19 1,000-  700 

20 0 

"2  Rural  Carrier  Schedule 
"Basic  salary  is  paid  to  all  carriers  in  the 
rural  delivery  service  in  accordance  with  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule.  The  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  is  based  In  part  on  fixed  compen- 
sation per  annum  and  in  part  on  specified 
rates  per  mile  per  annum.  The  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  contains  seven  steps. 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  401  (b>  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  per- 
manent increase  of  approximately  7.5  per- 
cent for  the  rural  carrier  on  a  42-mile  route. 
This  increase  would  have  corresponded  to 
the  permanent  increase  for  the  city  carrier 
with  whom  the  rural  carrier  on  the  42-mile 
route  traditionally  is  alined. 

"The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
granted  a  permanent  increase  of  varying 
amounts    other    than    the    7.5    percent    for 


rural  carriers  on  routes  of  other  mileage  be- 
cattse  the  proposed  new  Rural  Carrier  Sched- 
ule provided  for  an  upward  adjustment  only 
in  the  fixed  compensation  p>er  annum  and 
without  change  in  the  existing  specified 
rates  per  mile  per  annum. 

"For  example,  the  permanent  Increase 
would  have  been  14  1  percent  at  step  1  of 
the  6-mile  route,  10.6  percent  at  step  1 
of  the  16-mne  route,  86  percei.t  at  6t->p  1 
of  the  25-mlle  route.  7.8  percent  at  step  1 
of  the  30-mlle  route,  6  6  percent  at  step  1 
of  the  CO-mlle  route,  6  1  percent  at  step  1 
of  tlie  75-n-ille  route,  and  5  2  percent  at  step 
1  of  the  110-mile  route. 

""I'he  temporary  or  tiiree-year  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustment  would  have  been  provided 
wiUi  respect  to  all  routes  by  adding  $240  per 
annum  to  the  permanent  increase  in  each 
step.  This  method  would  liave  produced  tlie 
following  results  with  reipcct  to  the  coni- 
bined  permanent  and  temporary  percentage 
increase:  a  total  increase  of  13  6  percent  at 
Btc-p  1  of  the  42-mlle  route,  26.3  percent  at 
sic-p  1  of  the  6-mlle  route,  19.8  percent  at 
Bttp  1  of  the  16-mile  route,  16.1  percent  at 
ttep  1  of  the  25-mile  route.  14.6  percent  at 
step  1  of  the  30-mile  rcute,  12.3  percent  at 
E'vc-p  1  ol  the  60-mlle  route,  11.4  percent  at 
step  1  of  the  75-mile  route,  and  98  percent 
aloiep  1  of  the  110-mile  route. 

"'House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 

proMsions  similar  to  section  401    (b)    of   the 
Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  401  (b) 
of  the  conference  substitute  amends  subsec- 
tion 302  (a)  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1965  by  striking  out  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  inserting  a  new 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  which  provides  ( 1 ) 
the  permanent  rates  of  basic  salary  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
(2)  temporary  rates  of  "fixed  compensation 
per  annum"  which  exceed  the  existing  rates 
of  fixed  compensation  by  the  same  amounts 
as  the  temporary  rates  in  the  corresponding 
Steps  of  salary  level   PFS  4   in   the  Postal 

Field  Service  Schedule  exceed  the  existing 
rates  in  such  steps  of  such  salary  level. 
"The  resulting  schedule,  while  producing 
a  wide  range  of  percentage  Increases 
thrcushotit  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  pro- 
vides a  percentage  Increase  In  step  7  for  the 
rural  carrier  on  the  42-mLle  route  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  percentage  increase  for  a 
city  carrier  in  step  7  of  salary  level  PFS-4. 
Tills  relationship  reflects  the  traditional 
alignment  between  city  letter  carriers  and 
rural  carriers  on  the  42-mile  route. 

"3.  Maximum  Compensation  for  Rural  Car- 
riers on  Heavy  Duty  Routes 

"Section  302  (c)  of  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Compensation  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  119: 
39  U.  S.  C.  972  (c))  now  provides  that  the 
Postmaster  General  mny  pay  such  additional 
compensation  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  each  Individual  case 
to  rural  carriers  serving  heavily  patronized 
routes  not  exceeding  61  miles  In  length,  but 
that  he  may  not  pay  additional  compensa- 
tion to  a  carrier  serving  such  a  route  in  an 
amount  which  would  exceed  $4,700,  wheu 
added  to  the  basic  salary  for  the  maximum 
step  In  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  for  his 
route. 

"S?nate  amendment:  Subsection  401  (c) 
of  the  Senate  amendment  proposed  to  in- 
crease from  $4,700  to  $5,035  (and  to  $5,275 
during  the  period  for  which  the  temporary 
cost-of-living  adjustment  would  have  been 
In  effect)  the  maximum  total  compensation 
wliich  may  be  paid  to  riirtil  carriers  who  re- 
ceive additional  comF>ensation  for  serving 
hc.ivily  patronized  routes. 

"In  terms  of  permanent  salary  rates,  the 
existing  maximum  compensation  payable  to 
such  rural  carriers  would  have  been  lncr»-ased 
by  7  1  percent. 

"In  terms  of  temporary  rates,  the  exist- 
ing maximum  compensation  payable  to  such 
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rural  carriers  would  have  been  Increased  by 
12.2  percent. 

•House  bill;  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  subsection  401  (c)  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

■Conference  substitute:  Section  401  (c)  of 
the  conference  substitute  adopts  the  perma- 
nent rate  contained  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  establishes  a  temporary  rate  which 
exceeds  the  existing  $4,700  maximum  com- 
bined compensation  by  $465.  to  correspond 
with  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
rate  of  fixed  compensation  for  rural  carriers 
in  step  7  Is  Increased  over  the  existing  rate 
cf  flxed  compensation  for  such  rural  carriers. 

"4.  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule 

"Basic  salary  Is  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  Fourth-Cla.ss  Office  Schedule  to  all  post- 
masters In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class, 
based  on  the  Rross  postal  receipts  as  con- 
tained In  returns  of  the  post  office  for  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding.  The 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  has  8  categories 
of  (?roEs  receipts,  with  a  range  of  7  per  an- 
num  rates  and  steps   for  each  category. 

■Senate  amendment:  Subsection  401  (d) 
of  the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  per- 
manent 7.5-percent  Increase  In  basic  salary 
for  all  employees  compensated  under  the 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  and  a  tem- 
porary or  three-year  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment of  an  additional  5  percent.  The  total 
Increase  provided  for  by  such  section  401 
(d)  would  have  been  12  5  percent  above  the 
existing  rates  In  the  Fourth-Class  Office 
Schedule. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  401  (d)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  401  (d) 
of  the  conference  svibstltute  amends  subsec- 
tion 3C3  (a)  of  the  Po.stal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  of  1955  by  striking  out  the 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  and  Inserting 
a  new  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  which  (1 ) 
adopts  the  permanent  rates  of  basic  salary 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
certain  downward  modifications  to  ensure 
uniform  increases  between  stpps  In  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  gross  receipts,  and  (2)  pro- 
vides temporary  rates  which  Incorporate  ad- 
ditional Increases  averaging  25  percent  above 
Buch  permanent  rates. 

"5.  Duration  of  Temporary  Rates 
"Senate  amendment:  Section  401  (e)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  proposed  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  304 
of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1955  (69  Stat.  121;  39  U.  S.  C.  974).  The 
new  subsection  (c)  provided  that  the  tem- 
porary per  annum  rates,  wherever  provided 
by  a  basic  salary  schedule  contained  In  title 
III  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation 
Act  of  1955.  would  be  in  effect.  In  lieu  of 
the  regular  scheduled  rate,  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
subsection  (c)  and  ending  three  years  after 
BUch  effective  date. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained 
no  provisions  similar  to  section  401  (e)  of 
the    Senate    amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  401  (e) 
of  the  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401  (e)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  the  temjjorary  period 
will  end  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  pay 
period  which  begins  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of 
the  conference  substitute — that  Is.  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on 
or  after  January    1,    1958. 

"6.  Increases  In  the  Saved  Rates'  of  Certain 
Postal  Field  Service  Employees 
"Section  504  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Comr)€nsatlon  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  124:  39 
V.  S.  C.  994)  provided  protection  for  certain 
postal  field  rervlce  employees  against  re- 
daction of  their  former  rates  of  compensa- 


tion by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
postal  field  service  classification  and  salary 
system  provided   by  such  Act. 

"For  some  postal  field  service  employees, 
the  opei-ntion  of  such  section  504  has  re- 
sulted in  the  retention  of  salary  rates  which 
exceed  the  respective  maximum  scheduled 
rates  of  the  respective  salary  levels  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  the  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule,  or  the  Fourth-Class  Office 
Schedule,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the 
positions  of  the  employees  concerned  are 
allocated. 

•Senate  amendment:  Section  402  (a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
annual  rule  of  basic  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  whose  existing  basic  salary,  by 
reason  of  section  504  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955,  Is  at  a 
rate  between  two  scheduled  rates,  or  above 
the  highest  scheduled  rate  In  the  applicable 
schedule  of  rates,  would  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
made  by  title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment 
in  the  next  lower  rate  In  such  schedule. 

■Under  such  section  402  la)  an  employee 
Whose  position  Is  ranked  In  salary  level 
PFS  6.  but  whose  existing  rate  of  basic  sal- 
ary Is  above  the  maximiun  scheduled  rate  of 
such  salary  level,  would  receive  the  same 
amount  of  Increiise  as  would  be  provided 
under  the  Senate  amendment  for  the  rale 
of  step  7  of  salary  level  PFS-6. 

'Section  402  (bi  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment ascribed  to  the  term  'basic  salary',  as 
used  In  section  402.  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  the  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1955.  Such  section  402  (b) 
in  effect  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  section  402  (a)  the  definition 
of  'basic  salary'  contained  in  section  101  (7( 
of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1955  (69  Stat.  89;  39  U.  S.  C.  951  (7»). 
which  provided  that  basic  salary'  means  the 
rate  of  annual  or  hourly  compensation  spec- 
ified by  law,  exclusive  of  overtime,  night 
difl'erentlal,  and  longevity  compensation. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained 
no  provisions  similar  to  section  402  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  402  (a) 
of  the  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402  (a;  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

"7.  Increases  In  Basic  Salary  Not  'Equivalent 
Increases' 
"Senate  amendment:  Section  403  of  the 
Senate  amendment  provided,  In  effect,  that 
a  basic  salary  increase  under  title  IV  of  the 
Senate  amendment  chall  not  be  coi.sldered 
to  be  an  'equivalent  increase'  In  basic  salary 
Within  the  purview  of  section  401  (a)  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1955   (69  Stat.   122;    39  U.  S.  C.  981    (a)  ). 

"Section  401  (a)  of  such  Act  (which  re- 
lates to  automatic  advancement  by  step-in- 
creases for  postal  field  service  employees) 
provides  that  a  step-Increase  may  be  granted 
only  If  no  'equivalent  Increase'  In  basic  sal- 
ary from  any  cause  was  received  during  the 
period  of  service  on  the  basis  of  which  such 
step-Increase  otherwise  would  be  granted. 

"By  providing  that  the  basic  salary  In- 
creases under  title  IV  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  to  be  'equiva- 
lent increases'  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401  (a),  section  40;j  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment makes  It  clear  that  the  receipt  of  the 
basic  salary  Increases  propo.sed  by  title  IV 
of  the  Senate  amendment  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  any  employee  of  any 
regular  periodic  step-Increase  to  which  he 
otherwise  would  be  entitled  under  any  pro- 
vision of  section  401. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  403  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

"Conference  substJIute:  Section  403  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of    section    403    of    the    Senate    amendment. 


"8    Postal  Employees  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Clovernment 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  404  of  the 
Senate  amendment  proposed  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
grant,  retroactively  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1958,  to  postal  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Increr.ses  In  basic  salary  cor- 
responding to  the  Increases  In  basic  salary 
provided  by  title  IV  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment for  similar  employees.  Section  404  of 
the  Senate  amendment  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  contained  In  section  804  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1955  (60  Stat.  130;  39  U.  S.  C.  1034)  which 
provides  for  the  adoption  of  applicable  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  for  postal  employees  of 
the   Canal   Zone   Government. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  404  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  404  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  section  404  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"9.  Applicability  to  Guam 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  40.'5  of  the 
Senate  amendment  specifically  provided  that 
title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment  (provi- 
sions relating  to  Increases  In  basic  salary  for 
postal  field  service  employees)  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  Guam  as  with- 
in other  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  405  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  405  of  the 
conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  section 
405  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
section  405  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
made  applicable  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  substitute. 

"Section  25  (b)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat  391;  Public  Law  630.  Eighty- 
first  Congress)   provides  that — 

"  'No  law  of  the  United  States  hereafter 
enacted  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  within 
Guam  unless  specifically  made  applicable  by 
Act  of  the  Congress  either  by  reference  to 
Guam  by  name  or  by  reference  to  "posses- 
sions." ■ 

"Section  405  of  the  conference  pub.stltute 
Is  Intended  to  remove  any  inference  that  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  conference  substl- 
tute  do  not  apply  to  Guam  by  providing  spe- 
cifically that  the  conference  substitute  will 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  Guam 
as  within  other  possessions  of  the  United 
states. 

"10.  Classes  of  Individuals  Entitled  to  Pay- 
ment of  Retroactive  Compensation  or 
Salary  Increase 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  406  of  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  that,  except  for 
postal  field  service  employees  who  died  or 
retired  during  the  retroactive  period,  the 
payment  of  retroactive  salary  or  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  made  only  in  the  case 
of  Individuals  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  (includinK  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States)  or  of  the  municipal 
governnrent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  dateof  enactment  of  title  IV.  Retro- 
active payment  also  would  be  made,  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  the  retroactive  period. 
In  the  case  of  postal  field  service  employees 
who  retired  or  died  during  such  period.  For 
the  purposes  of  section  406,  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  relieved  from  training 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  discharged  from  hospitalization 
following  such  training  and  service,  would 
Include  the  period  provided  by  law  for  the 
mandatory  restoration  of  such  Individual  to 
a  position  In  or  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District    of   Columbia. 
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"House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  406  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  40C  of  the 
conference  substitute,  the  operation  and  ef- 
fect of  which  Is  discussed  below  la  the  same 
us  section  406  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

'Section  406  of  the  amference  substitute 
delineates  the  classes  of  Individuals  entitled 
to  receive  payment  of  the  amount  of  any 
lncrea.«ie  In  salary  or  compensation  which  Is 
payable,  under  authority  of  title  406  of  the 
conference  stibstltute,  with  respect  to  a 
postal  field  servlc*  employee  within  the  pur- 
view of  such  title,  for  any  retroactive  period 
of  service  of  such  employee  which  Is  covered 
by   such  title. 

Subsection  (a)  (of  section  406  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides.  In  effect,  that 
the  amount  of  any  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
compensation  or  salary  of  any  Individual 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  title  IV  of 
the  conference  substitute  'for  any  period, 
beginning  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after 
January  1.  1958.  and  ending  .^n  or  before  the 
date  of  enactonent  of  such  title  IV,  during 
which  period  such  Individual  w.is  on  the  rolls 
In  the  postal  field  service  (excluding  time  on 
nich  rolls  with  re/^pect  to  whlrh  no  com- 
I>ensBtlon  In  salary  was  payable),  shall  be 
paid,  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  to  such  Individual.  If.  on  such  date  of 
enactment  (A)  he  la  on  the  rulls  as  an  em- 
ployee In  the  postal  field  sei  vice  or  on  any 
other  employment  roll  of  the  Federal  Gjv- 
ernment  or  of  the  nrtmlclpal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  (Bi  Is  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  (C)  la  retired  under  the  Gc  vernment  civil- 
ian retirement  fcystem  to  which  he  Is  siibject, 
or 

"(2)  to  the  survivor  or  survivors,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  precedence  and 
other  provisions  contained  In  the  Act  of 
Augiwt  8.  1950  (Public  Law  ()38.  Eighty-first 
ConRressi,  as  amended  (5  U  S  C.  61f  eik). 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  accounts  of 
deceased  Oovernnient  officers  and  employees, 
of  any  such  individual  who  has  died  prior  to 
such  date  of  enactment.  If,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  such  individual  was  (A)  on  the 
rolls  as  an  emploj-ee  In  the  postal  field  service 
or  on  any  other  employment  roll  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  O.lumbla,  (B)  In 
the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  (C)  retired  under  isuch  retirement 
system. 

"The  order  of  precedence  for  payment  to 
survivors  under  the  Act  of  A  igust  3.  1850.  U 
as  tollo'ws:  first,  the  bencf. clary  or  bene- 
ficiaries appropriately  designated  by  the  de- 
ceased ofBcer  or  employee;  se-'ond,  the  widow 
or  widower  of  such  officer  or  i-mployee;  third, 
the  child  or  children  of  sucii  ofQcer  or  em- 
ployee and  deccendants  of  d<-cease<l  children 
by  representation;  fourth,  the  parent  or  par- 
ents of  such  officer  or  employee;  and  fifth. 
the  legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  such 
officer  or  employee  or.  If  none,  to  the  person 
or  persons  determined  to  be  entitled  thereto 
under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  ofDcer 
or  employee. 

"Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  expressly  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  Uie  Increase  In  compensation  or  sal- 
ary for  the  retroactive  period  to  the  survivor 
or  survivors  of  a  deceased  Inllvldual  only  In 
the  case  In  which  such  lndl\ldual  dies  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  title  IV  of  the 
conference  substitute.  If  the  individual  dies 
on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment,  his  right 
to  receive  payment  of  such  Increase  would 
have  vested  In  him  during  his  lifetime  under 
that  part  of  such  subsection  (a)  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  to  an  Individual  on  the 
employment  roIU  on  sucb  date.  Conse- 
quently, the  survivor  or  survivors  of  such  In- 
dividual would  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment ol  the  unpaid  amount  of  such  Increase 


aa  an  Item  of  the  employment  account  of 
such  Individual  to  be  settled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950,  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  application 
of  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  accounts  of  deceased  Government  officers 
and  employees  generally. 

"Section  406  ( a  i  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute also  provides  that  such  retroactive 
compensation  or  salary  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  s.ilary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In  the  case  of 
any  EUch  retired  or  decea&ed  postmaster, 
officer,  or  employee. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  406  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that.  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  who  is  relieved  from  train- 
ing and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  who  Is  discharged  from 
hospitalization  following  such  training  and 
service,  the  period  provided  by  law  for  the 
mandatory  restoration  of  such  Individual  to 
a  position  In  or  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Ojlumbla  also  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  f<jr  ptirposes  of  such  section. 
This  mandatory  restoration  period  of  90  days 
In  the  case  of  relief  from  such  traUilng  and 
service  and  90  days  after  relief  from  not  more 
thsn  one  year  of  such  hospitalization  is 
established  by  section  9  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  App. 
U.  8   C.  459). 

"11.  Effective  Dates  for  Salary  Increase 
Provisions 

"Senate  amendment:  Section  407  of  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  the  effective 
dates  lor  the  salary  increase  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  conference  substitute. 

'Section  407  (a)  provided  tliat  title  IV 
would  become  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after 
January  1.  1958. 

"SecUon  407  (b)  provided  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  in- 
surance for  which  an  olBcer  or  employee  is 
eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  (5  U.  S.  C.  2091- 
2103),  all  changes  in  rates  of  compensation 
or  salary  which  resvUt  from  the  enactment 
of  title  IV  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  title 
IV. 

■  House  bill:  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provisions  similar  to  section  407  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

"Conference  substitute:  Section  407  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  section  407  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

"It  may  be  noted  that  subsection  (b)  of 
section  407  of  the  conference  sub<!tltute  es- 
tabllshee  the  date  of  enactment  of  title  IV 
of  the  conference  substitute  as  the  date  on 
which  the  changes  in  rates  of  compcnsailon 
or  salary  made  by  such  title  wlU  become  effec- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  employee 
( whoee  compensation  or  salary  is  so  changed ) 
is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  (5  U  S.  C. 
2091-2103). 

"The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  provides  for  the  granting 
of  life  and  accident  Insurance  to  a  Govern- 
ment employee  in  an  amount  approximating 
his  annual  compensation  or  salary.  Title  IV 
of  the  conference  substitute  provides  salary 
or  compensation  increases  to  postal  field 
service  employees  for  a  past  or  retroactive 
period  as  weU  as  for  periods  In  the  futtire. 
As  a  result  of  tliese  Increases,  some  postal 
field  service  employees  will  become  eligible 
for  greater  amounts  of  Insurance  under  such 
Act. 

"Sutieectlon  (b)  of  section  407  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  Is  necessary,  however.  In 
order  to  avoid  certain  problems  which  might 
result  from  the  application  of  such  Increasea 
lor  past  or  retroactive  periods. 


"Examples  of  these  problems  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  the  liability  of  the  employee  to  pay 
premiums  for  insurance  based  on  the  in- 
creased annual  compensation  or  salarj'  for 
the  past  or  retroactive  period; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  Insurance  to  which 
a  deceased  employee  who  died  during  the 
retroactive  period  was  entitled  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  and 

"  1 3  )  the  amount  of  Insurance  to  which  an 
employee  who  retired  during  tlie  retroactive 
period  was  ehtitled  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

"In  order  to  avoid  problems  of  this  na- 
tvire,  subsection  (b)  cf  section  407  of  the 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the  sal- 
ary or  compensation  increases  will  t>ecome 
elective  on  the  date  of  enactment,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  tlie  amount  of  insur- 
ance of  an  employee  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 

"Title 
"With  re<;pcct  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House  bill,  the 
committee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same.  Such 
title  of  the  conference  substitute  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'An  Act  to  establish  a  postal  policy, 
to  adjust  postal  rates,  to  adjust  the  com- 
pensation  of  i>ostr.l  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes'." 

Tom  MtjRRAT. 

James    H.    Mceeison', 

James  C.  Davis, 

Edward  H.  Rees, 

Robert  J.  Corbett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment,  the  rate 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  finest  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  House. 
I  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  which  is  very  much 
needed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
far  outweigh  some  of  the  features  of 
this  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
improved. 

In  Augrust  last  year  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  legislation  which 
increased  postal  rates  in  every  category 
of  mail  except  parcel  post,  which  rates 
are  fixed  administratively.  This  legis- 
lation was  subsequently  amended  in  the 
Senate  to  include  a  5-cent  postage  rate 
for  nonlocal  first-class  letter  mail,  and 
an  8-cent  rate  for  airmail,  as  well  as 
other  changes  in  the  rate  schedules.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  added  a  provision 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  postal  em- 
ployees by  7*2  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  a  cost-of-living  increase  of 
$240  through  level  5,  $160  at  level  6. 
and  $80  at  level  7.  The  salary  increa-ses 
were  to  be  effective  the  first  pay  period 
after  January  1,  1958. 

After  extensive  conferences,  the  con- 
ferees have  come  to  an  agreement.  This 
legislation  is  probably  not  completely 
satisfactory  to  anyone,  but  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  legislation  that 
can  be  arrived  at  in  a  bill  that  is  so 
complicated  and  which  has  such  a  wide 
impact  upon  business  and  individuals. 

In  general,  with  respect  to  the  postal- 
rate  increases,  it  can  be  said  the  rate 
increases  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
approved  by  our  committee  in  the  83d 
Congress  and  the  House  in  both  the  84th 
and  this  Congress. 
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Under  this  bill,  flrst-class  mail  rates 
will  go  to  4  cents  and  drop  letters,  post, 
and  postal  cards  to  3  cents.  The  airmail 
rate  will  go  to  7  cents  and  airmail  post- 
cards to  5  cents. 

Schedules  of  increases  In  second-class 
mail  are  not  quite  as  high  as  those  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  For  example,  on 
the  reading  matter,  the  increases 
amount  to  approximately  30  percent, 
and  on  the  advertising  portion  54  per- 
cent, both  increases  spread  in  3  incre- 
ments a  year  apart. 

The  increases  in  third-cla.ss  mail  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  passed  the 
House,  except  there  is  an  interim  in- 
crease from  1  '2  to  2  cents  on  the  mini- 
mum piece  rate  for  bulk  mailings,  and 
then  a  later  increase  to  2 '  2  cents.  These 
Increases  in  the  bulk  minimum  rate 
would  be  to  2  cents  January  1,  1959,  and 
to  2 '2  cents  on  July  1.  1960. 

Books,  under  the  provision  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  would  have  been 
raised  to  10  cents  on  the  first  pound  and 
5  cents  on  each  additional  pound. 
There  was  no  increase  for  books  in  tiie 
Senate  bill.  Under  the  Conference 
Agreement,  the  rate  on  books  will  be  9 
cents  on  the  first  pound  and  5  cents  on 
each  additional  pound,  and  the.se  rates 
are  extended  to  certain  additional  ma- 
terial. There  is  no  change  in  library 
book  rates. 

Probably  the  be.st  way  to  show  the 
differences  in  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and  the 
Conference  Agreement  is  to  compare 
total  revenue  raised.  The  total  in- 
creased revenue  based  on  present  volume 
under  the  House  bill  would  be  $550  mil- 
lion, under  the  Senate  bill  $730.2 
million,  and  under  the  Conference 
Agreement  $550  million. 

The  main  change  in  the  Conference 
Agreement  is  the  adjustment  in  the  ef- 
fective dates.  The  effective  date  for 
most  rate  increases  is  August  1.  The 
effective  date  for  the  first  increase  in 
second  and  third-class  bulk  mailing  is 
January  1.  As  has  been  indicated 
previously,  the  main  reason  for  obtain- 
ing a  rule  on  this  Conference  Agreement 
before  the  House  is  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  It  was  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  effective  dates  of  all  of  the 
rate  increases,  having  in  mind  the  im- 
pact upon  individuals  and  on  business. 

The  Conference  Agreement  retains 
the  authorization  for  a  Postal  Moderni- 
zation Fund.  As  originally  approved  by 
the  Senate,  it  contemplated  that  the 
revenues  from  the  5-cent  nonlocal- 
mail  rate,  estimated  at  $175  million  a 
year,  be  paid  into  this  fund.  Since  the 
5-cent  nonlocal  rate  increase  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Conference  Agreement,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  was  struck  out. 
The  provision  for  the  fund,  however, 
remains  with  the  thought  that  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  desires  to 
provide  such  a  p'-ogram.  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fund  will  be  there. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the 
postal  policy  provisions  which  will  raise 
very  serious  questions  in  the  future  when 
it  comes  to  appropriations  called  for 
public  service.  It  will  be  something  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  want 
to  look  very  carefully  at  when  it  comes 
to  making  appropriations  for  the  total 


loss  of  certain  services  as  compared  to 
our  position  on  the  loss  of  revenue. 
Also,  it  will  be  Inappropriate,  in  my 
opinion,  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  the  de- 
livery of  mail  to  individuals  or  star 
routes  or  fourth-class  post  offices 
when  millions  of  others  on  rural  routes 
and  in  cities  receive  their  mail  delivered 
without  any  indication  that  it  is  sub- 
sidized delivery.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  have  to  take  care  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  policies  and 
prepare  to  support  such  revisions  in  line 
with  the  position  of  our  comniiltec  and 
the  House  when  this  bill  was  before 
them  last  year. 

With  re.'^pect  to  the  pay  IcRlslation. 
the  conference  agreement  provides  a  7'2 
percent  permanent  increase  for  all  post- 
al employees  in  the  postal-field  serv- 
ice, except  level  20.  Level  20  presently 
has  a  ceiling  of  $16,000  and  that  ceiling 
is  retained.  There  is  a  temporary  cost 
of  living  increase  of  2'2  percent  for  3 
years  for  the  employees  in  level  6  and 
below.  A  1*2  percent  for  those  in  level 
7  but  above  level  7  there  is  no  temporary 
increase  provided.  We  were  not  able  to 
extend  this  temporary  increa.«;e  to  all 
levels  because  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  conferees  could  go. 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  consideration  would  and  should  be 
Kiven  to  equalizing  the  salary  adjust- 
ments and  very  likely  recommendations 
with  respect  to  that  will  be  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  All  of  these  in- 
creases are  effective  retroactively  to 
January  1,  1958. 

Many  will  agree,  I  am  .sure,  that  a 
January  1  retroactive  date  makini:;  retro- 
active salary  increases  earlier  by  nearly 
a  half  year  is  stretching  the  retroactive 
payment  too  far.  I  am  stronply  opposed 
to  it.  and  so  stated  to  the  conferees.  It 
will  require  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  $115  million. 
Also,  there  are  many  who  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  2'2  percent  temporary 
cost  of  livintT  increase  throws  the  salary 
increases  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
increase  we  have  provided  for  the  mili- 
tary or  might  possibly  provide  for  those 
paid  under  the  Classification  Act  sched- 
ule. It  is  wrong  because  it  is  over  and 
above  the  increased  cost  of  living  since 
the  last  pay  bill  in  1955  and  because  it 
distorts  the  pay  schedules  as  it  does  not 
KO  above  level  7.  The  annual  increased 
payroll  cost  as  a  result  of  the  postal  sal- 
ary increase  is  $265  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  weighing  the  excellent  postal  rate 
increase  bill  providing  for  the  increa.sed 
revenue  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
against  some  of  the  less  desirable  fea- 
tures of  the  salary  increase  bill,  it  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  this  is  the  best  bill 
we  could  work  out  in  such  a  contro- 
versial, complicated,  and  technical  field. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  approve  this 
conference  agreement.  There  probably 
has  been  no  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
had  more  lengthy  consideration  by  the 
Congress  than  postal  rates  and  .salaries. 
Virtually  this  same  rate  bill  was  pas.sed 
by  the  committee  In  the  83d  Congress 
and  the  House  in  the  84th  Congress. 
Again,  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress sal.ary  increases  already  have  been 
vetoed.     If  this  legislation  15  approved 


by  the  House,  as  it  already  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body,  and  it  becomes 
law,  then  this  very  controversial  and 
complicated  problem  will  be  solved  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REE.S  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  little  further  I  can  add  to  what 
the  chairman  has  said  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  except  to  say  that  the 
conferees  spent  a  ureat  deal  of  time  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
report.  Of  course,  it  is  a  compromise. 
This  is  the  best  reiwrt  that  can  be  se- 
cured. All  the  conferees  have  signed  the 
report.  The  legislation  has  been  ap- 
proved without  objection  in  the  other 
body.  There  is  nothing  further  that  I 
can  add  except  to  join  with  my  chair- 
man in  recommending  the  approval  of 
this  report. 

Following  action  by  the  conferees  on 
these  salary  increases.  I  stated  that  if 
the  Congress  approved  this  legislation  I 
would  recommend  final  approval.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  di.scuss  this  legis- 
lation personally  with  the  President  and, 
while  not  presuming  to  predict  what  ac- 
tion he  will  take,  I  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
final  approval. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  equitable  salary 
increases  for  postal  employees  have  t)een 
based  on  information  and  evidence  de- 
veloped both  personally  and  throu^:h  our 
committee  delil>erations  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  postal  salary  problem.  I 
have  pointed  out  these  factors  to  Admin- 
istration officials. 

I  repeat.  I  strongly  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  our  committee  chairman  that 
this  is  the  best  and  the  most  equitable 
legislation  that  we  could  work  out  in  this 
complex  and  controversial  area  of  pos- 
tal activity.  The  agreement  was  reached 
after  one  of  the  longest  and  most  thor- 
ough conferences  in  my  recollection. 
Every  provision  of  the  aKreement  has  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  consideration. 
The  agreement  on  po.-^tal  rates  is  very 
clo.se  to  the  rate  provisions  passed  by 
this  House  in  both  the  84th  Congress 
and  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
House  approval  of  the  agreement  will 
provide  an  effective  solution  to  major 
postal  problems  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  approve  the  report. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  after  the  expe- 
rience the  gentleman  has  had  here  for 
the  last  6  weeks,  would  you  advl.se  in 
the  future  any  tieup  between  rate  and 
pay  bills'* 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not  advise  it  in  the  future. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REP:S  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
some  may  quibble  over  specifics  of  pro- 
visions agreed  upon  by  the  conference 
committee,  their  overall  objectives  are 
sound.  The  conference  report  should  re- 
ceive overwhelming  approval. 
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No  one  who  has  studied  this  matter 
can  deny  that  our  postal  workers  deserve 
a  raise.  Their  salaries  simply  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  ris;ng  cost  of  living. 
That  fact  has  been  amiJly  and  ably  dem- 
onstrated to  me  by  employee  groups  in 
my  District. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  postal 
service  is  one  of  the  few  utterly  necessary 
services  in  our  national  life.  Through 
thick  and  thin,  these  people  cariT  out 
their  essential  work.  In  return,  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  provide  them  with  an  adequate 
Lving  wage. 

But  any  pay  raise  for  po.stal  workers, 
badly  needed  as  it  is.  must  be  accom- 
panied by  Increased  income  to  help  pay 
for  such  salaries.  In  the  past.  Congress 
has  not  always  recognized  this  responsi- 
bility. All  too  often  postal  pay  has  been 
upped,  but  not  postal  rates. 

Today  the  zero  hour  has  come.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  fl.'cal  responsibility,  rates 
must  be  Increased  on  certain  classes  of 
mall  In  order  to  help  pay  the  cost  of 
providing  postal  workers  with  a  decent 
wage. 

There  should  be  no  blinking  from  the 
facts  of  life  involved  here.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thf  Post  OCfice  Department 
lo.ses  about  $2  million  a  day,  or  some 
$700  million  a  year,  with  its  present  reve- 
nues and  wape  scale.  That  would  build 
17  nuclear-powered  submarines  or  87 
B-52  jet  bombers  or  700  IRBM  guided 
missiles.  Although  perhaps  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  this  Department 
to  be  completely  self-supporting,  that 
deficit  is  clearly  too  large. 

Thus,  the  crying  need  for  an  Increase 
in  rates  Is  made  doubly  imperative  by 
the  pressing  need  for  pay  boosts.  Neither 
can  be  denied.    Both  are  badly  needed. 

Both  are  adequately  and  soundly  pro- 
vided for  in  this  conference  report.  Al- 
though I  have  misgivings  about  some 
aspects  of  it,  I  believe  it  is  a  strong  and 
sane  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  because  it  pro- 
vides substantial  Justice  for  our  many 
fine  postal  workers  and  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  offset  pay  raises  with 
rate  increases  I  shall  support  the  confer- 
ence committees  report.  Only  by  ac- 
cepting this  report  can  we  see  to  it  that 
our  postal  employees  get  the  salary 
mcreases  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
supjjort  of  the  conference  report  on  H. 
R.  583G.  the  postal  pay  increa.se  and  post- 
al rate  adjustment  bill.  The  pay  in- 
creases for  postal  employees  provided  by 
this  bill  are  already  long  overdue. 

Postal  employees  have  received  no  in- 
crease in  pay  for  3  years,  whereas  pay 
rates  in  industry  have  continued  to  in- 
crca.se  during  this  period,  particularly  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  an  illustration,  blue  collar 
wage  board  civil  service  employees  whose 
waccs  under  law  are  readjusted  periodi- 
cally to  correspond  with  comparable 
wanes  paid  in  Industry,  have  received 
three  pay  increases  during  the  last  3 
years  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
whereas  postal  employees  and  classiilcd 


civil  service  employees  have  received 
none.  The  postal  pay  increases  in  this 
bill  are  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  features  in  this  report  with 
which  I  cannot  agree. 

One  of  them  has  been  discu.ssed  by 
the  chairman,  the  policy  statement  in 
the  report.  I  think  the  policy  outlined 
is  based  upon  a  false  premise.  I  trust 
that  if  this  conference  report  is  adopted, 
at  some  future  time  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  the  policy  as 
prescribed  in  this  bill.  I  think  it  estab- 
lishes wrong  values  for  the  determina- 
tion of  certain  public  service  items  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  assimie  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  the  rate  base? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  do. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  agree  heartily  with 
the  statement  the  gentleman  has  just 
made.  It  is  an  error,  and  unfortunately 
80. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Then.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  provided  in  the  appropriation 
bill  some  years  ago,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  parcel  post  law, 
that  the  Postmaster  General  shall,  when 
parcel  post  income  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  that  service.  Increase  the  rates 

on  fourth-class  matter  to  make  it  self- 
supp>orting.     Tlie  original  parcel  post  law 

contained  a  provision  requiring  the 
Postmaster  Geneial  to  fix  rates,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  so  that  parcel  post 
would  be  self-sustaining.  In  my  opinion 
that  was  put  into  the  law  for  a  purpose, 
because  parcel  post  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  p>ostal  service  which  comes  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterpri.se,  and  the 
Congress  did  not  want  that  competition 
to  be  unfair. 

At  the  request  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment the  House  wrote  into  this  bill 
a  leeway  of  1  percent  variation  between 
receipts  and  expenses  before  the  rates 
would  have  to  be  changed.  The  other 
body  increa'^^ed  that  to  8  percent. 
Frankly.  I  think  there  is  some  reason 
for  a  slight  leeway  but  the  conferees 
finally  agreed  on  4  percent,  which  in  my 
judtiment  is  too  hiph.    A  leeway  of  2  or 

3  percent  is  certainly  ample. 

Then,  finally,  with  respect  to  the 
postal  modernization  fund,  we  have  this 
situation.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  fixed  the  rate  of  first-class  mail  at 

4  cents  per  ounce;  the  Senate  commit- 
tee increa.sed  the  rate  on  out-of-town 
mail  to  5  cents  per  ounce.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  extra  cent  would  yield 
approximately  $175  million.  A  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  that  the  $175 
million  be  .«:et  aside  as  a  special  fund 
for  the  modernization  of  post  offices. 

I  hope  I  am  not  developing  a  complex, 
but.  as  all  of  you  know.  I  have  been 
fighting  every  special  fund  that  has 
come  before  this  body.  The  reason  for 
thai  is  that  the  special  fund  takes  away 


from  the  Congress  the  authority  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  in  these  special 
funds,  and  leaves  it  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments  to  si>end  the  money  as  they 
see  fit.  A  provision  was  then  written 
into  the  bill  to  reserve  to  the  Congress 
the  right  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
the  special  fund.  Then  the  5-cent  rate 
was  stricken  from  the  bill,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  $175  million  will  not  be 
realized.  Nevertheless,  the  language 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
special  fund  was  left  in  the  bill.  I  as- 
sume that  under  those  circumstances 
this  postal  modernization  fund  provi- 
sion is  a  nullity,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  view  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  that  point. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  T  agree 
with  the  gentleman  entirely,  that  unless 
the  Congress  makes  the  appropriation  it 
has  no  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  GARY.  This  provision  has  no 
force  and  effect  unless  the  Congress 
makes  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  That  is 
certainly  correct. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  was  my  desire  to  clarify  this  situation 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    The  gentleman 

does  not  have  any  so-called  complex 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  As  usual  he 
has  given  this  legislation  his  careful 
study. 

Mr.  GA  RY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  but  I  hope  these  defects  can 
be  corrected  later. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  gentleman's  timely  observations 
about  the  postal  policy  provisions  in  title 
I  of  the  conference  report.  It  should  be 
changed. 

Mr.  G.ARY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  CederbercI  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House. 
I  say  that  because  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
conference  report  we  can  pet.  As  I 
stated  in  an  exchange  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  RckdseveltI 
a  week  or  so  ago,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stopped  playing  politics  with  this  thing,, 
that  we  started  putting  something  in  the 
postal  workers'  pockets. 

There  are,  however,  certain  places 
where  I  feel  this  conference  report  fails, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  point  them  out. 

First,  the  7^2  percent  increa.«e  with  a 
2^2  percent  cost  of  living  increa."^e  is  a 
fair  amount.  However,  the  supervisors 
are  treated  differently.  They  are  given 
only  a  I'o  percent  cost  of  living  increase. 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  will  be  the  only 
salary  bill  to  come  before  Congress  in 
which  this  discrimination  will  take 
place.  In  the  classified  bill  the  increase 
will  be  a  straight  percentage  across  the 
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board.  The  military  pay  bill  made  no 
such  discrimination.  I  think  the  Con- 
Rress  should  in  the  near  future  attempt 
to  correct  this  inequity. 

Second,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  some  day 
learn  not  to  put  rate  bills  and  salary  bills 
toRcther,  because  I  believe  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
postal  rate  Increases  an  opportunity  to 
delay  their  enactment  and  they  would 
like  to  have  delayed  it  further  than  this 
with  the  result  that  the  postal  worker  is 
the  one  who  would  suffer. 

What  happened  with  this  rate  bill? 
We  put  the  first-class  rate  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  August  of  this  year,  but  the 
increase  in  second-class  rates  do  not  go 
into  effect  until  January  of  1959,  and 
the  new  third-class  mail  rate,  the  first 
increment  goes  into  effect  not  until  Jan- 
uary of  1959,  and  the  second  increase 
from  2  to  2'2  cents  will  not  become 
effective  until  July  1.  1960. 

I  think  that  is  unforgivable,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  postal  workers 
would  suffer  I  would  have  been  in  favor 
of  sending  this  conference  report  back 
wliere  it  belong  to  correct  these  effec- 
tive dates  as  far  as  the.se  cla.sses  of  mail 
are  concerned.  It  ju-^t  seem.s  to  me  that 
we  have  been  lobbied  too  much  by  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  second-  and 
third-cla.ss  mail.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
second-  and  third-cla.ss  mail;  I  think 
third-class  mail,  the  kind  known  as  junk 
mail,  does  serve  a  purpose  in  our  econ- 
omy, but  they  should  at  least  have  the 
same  effective  dates  as  these  raises  that 
we  are  putting  into  effect  on  first-class 
mail  on  August  1. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted,  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved,  but  I  think  al.so  that  at 
a  later  date  we  ought  to  have  the  gump- 
tion to  come  in  here  and  do  something 
about  advancing  the  effective  date  of 
there  rate  changes. 

CKNF.RAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todays  action  by  our  august  body  is 
action  which  I  have  consistently  favored 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  passage  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  10  perc-:'nt  increase  for  postal 
workers  is  long  over  due. 

In  a  district  like  mine,  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  lUinoi.s.  located  in  Chicago,  I 
have  a  great  many  postal  workers  and 
have  had  first  hand  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve them  at  work.  I  know  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  today  and  they  not 
only  deserve  a  pay  increase  but  they 
need  it  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 
Meeting  the  needs  and  demands  of  a 
family  in  the  20th  century  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  used  to  be. 

Morale  Is  a  salient  factor  In  any  or- 
ganization whether  it  be  Oovcrnmcnt  or 
private   enterprise.     Factors  contribut- 


ing to  low  morale  should  be  corrected. 
I  believe  that  the  legislation  we  have 
at  long  last  acted  upon  today  will  be  a 
step  toward  better  service.  None  of  us 
deny  what  a  pat  on  the  back  or  a  boost 
in  salary  does  to  people.  It  certainly 
generates  new  interest  in  our  job. 

The  postal  employees  in  my  District 
are  familiar.  I  believe,  with  my  open 
support  since  I  have  been  in  Washin;:- 
ton.  Last  session  I  introduced  a  bill 
providing  an  increa.se  for  postal  em- 
ployees in  cities  like  Chicago.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  authority  in  postal 
matters  but  I  did  know  that  we  had  to 
have  a  starting  point.  Few  will  dis- 
agree with  me  that  it  costs  more  to  pay 
the  rent  and  buy  the  food  in  a  metro- 
politan city  like  Chicago  than  it  does  in 
a  small  town. 

I  repeat  tiiat  it  is  a  rewarding  feeling 
to  know  that  I  have  contributed  to 
making  the  salary  increase  possible  for 
our  many,  many  thousands  of  loyal 
postal  employees  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  in  particular,  those  employees  in 
my  District.  The  retroactive  feature  of 
the  bill  passed  today  is  merited. 

My  congratulations  to  all  those  who 
Will  benefit  fron;  the  legislation  passed 
today.  I  am  mindful  of  the  pcstal  rate 
increase  problem  but  it  is  not  my  con- 
viction that  tlie  committee  members  or 
anyone  else  should  continue  to  quibble 
over  this  matter.  Action  on  pay  in- 
creases for  our  postal  workers  deserved 
priority  consideration.  They  have  been 
a  patient  group  of  employees. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  every  occasion  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  I  have  fouf:;ht  and 
voted  for  pay  Increases  for  the  humble 
workers  in  the  Federal  service.  Those 
in  the  high  brackets  seem  to  experience 
no  difficulty  in  getting  salary  boosts,  and 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  Presidential  veto 
in  such  cases.  But  to  get  something  for 
the  humble  Federal  workers  is  another 
story.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight  over 
a  road  hurdled  with  White  House  oppo- 
sition and  vetoes  to  get  the  tiniest  of 
consideration  for  the  underpaid  po.stal 
workers.  I  am  voting  for  the  conference 
report,  not  that  I  think  the  pay  increa.se 
is  anywhere  near  adequate,  but  because 
I  know  if  the  report  is  not  adopted  the 
matter  will  end  there  and  the  postal 
workers  again  will  come  away  only  with 
a  zero. 

As  to  the  4-cent  stamp.  It  is  bad 
enough,  considering  that  fii-st-class  mail 
at  3  cents  pays  its  way,  but  it  is  a  lot 
less  piratical  than  a  5-cent  stamp.  In  a 
compromi.se  I  suppose  everyone  has  to 
make  concessions.  I  cannot  be  stopped 
from  thinking,  however,  that  the  new  4- 
cent  stamp  should  bear  the  picture  of  a 
pirate's  flag. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  in  complete  accord  with  the  state- 
ment previously  made  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
CedercergI.  I  have  in  tlie  past  strenu- 
ously opposed,  and  am  still  opposed,  to 
the  raising  of  the  first-class  mail  rate 
and  of  the  postal  card  rate.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly there  will  be  some,  unfortu- 
nately, who  will  try  to  blame  the  Increa.ie 
In  rates  on  the  postal  employees.  The 
postal  employees  should  be  completely 
exonerated. 


I  shall,  of  course,  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report,  for  I  feel  that  the  postal  pay 
increases  have  priority.  I  shall  hoiie, 
although  I  do  not  have  much  confidence, 
that  the  sugf^cstion  of  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  that  the  other  increases  in 
postal  rates  should  be  made  uniform  as 
to  the  time  of  their  effectiveness  will  be 
acted  ui>on. 

In  the  meantime,  I  also  wish  to  state 
that  I  strongly  urge  the  pas.snge  of  the 
classified  pay  increase  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  support  this  bill  which  the  con- 
ferees have  hammered  out  after  many 
weeks  of  deliberation. 

A  hybrid  was  produced.  There  are 
many  features  which  are  good  and  many 
are  bad.  In  my  opinion,  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad.  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  if  we  do  not  accept  this  bill  now 
the  harassed  postal  employees  will  re- 
ceive no  aid  for  several  years. 

I  for  one  favored  a  $546  increase  across 
the  board  for  all  postal  employees.  My 
bill  would  have  approximated  12  ^  in- 
crease. Ihis  conference  bill  provides  for 
a  10  percent  increase  for  the  employees 
in  the  first  six  levels,  ,2'j  percent  of 
which  is  considered  as  a  cost  of  living 
bonus,  and  9  percent  increase  for  those 
in  level  seven.  1'....  percent  of  which  is 
considered  as  cost  of  living  bonus.  These 
provisions  are  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1958,  as  they  should  be.  The  increases 
under  the  conference  bill  range  from  S375 
to  S520.  The  cost  of  this  program  will 
approximate  $265  million. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  the  rate 
increases  are  unfair.  These  are  substan- 
tially set  forth  the  way  the  Hou.se  passed 
them.  The  unconscionable  charge  of  5 
cents  for  a  stamp  for  non-local  mail  in 
first -class  deliveries  was  fortunately 
struck  down.  The  second-class  mail  was 
Increased  to  the  extent  of  30  percent  in 
three  stages,  while  magazines  contain- 
ing advertising  matter  were  increased  in 
three  stages  at  rates  of  18  percent.  The.se 
rate  increa.scs  shall  take  effect  in  Jan- 
uary 1959.  The  burden  of  carrying  the 
Post  Office  rests  solely  upon  the  users 
of  first-class  mail,  which  is  unfair. 

Tiie  increase  in  first-cla.ss  mail  will 
produce  an  additional  $348  million;  the 
lncrea.se  in  second-class  mail  will  produce 
approximately  $33  million;  the  increa.se 
in  third-class  mail  will  produce  approxi- 
mately $128  million.  The  anticipated  ad- 
ditional revenue  for  all  classes  of  mail 
will  be  approximately  $527  million. 

Statistics  show  that  the  first-cla.ss  mail 
Is  self-supporting,  but  because  of  a  spe- 
cious theory  of  intangible  factors,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  first-class  mail  is 
losing  money.  Once  again  an  adminis- 
tration has  foisted  the  burden  upon  John 
Q.  Public  and  favored  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Because  of  the  overriding  need  of  post- 
al workers  to  obtain  a  decent  wage  to 
meet  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  I 
mu.st  .support  this  bill,  although  it  con- 
tains postal-rate  features  which  are  ob- 
noxious and  unfair.  I  would  happily  fa- 
vor this  bin  if  all  classes  of  mall  became 
self-supporting  and  it  did  not  burden 
the  users  of  first-class  mall. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  supported  postal  pay 
Increase  legislation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  I  support  the  conference 
report  before  us  today.  However,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  bill  for  the  reason 
that  the  temporary  increase  does  not 
apply  to  all  postal  workers.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  discriminate  against 
any  group  of  postal  employees,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  consider  and 
pass  legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress  to  correct  this  inequity.  I  also 
believe  th  U  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  make  the  second-  and 
third-class  mail  rates  more  realistic  by 
making  the  effective  dates  apply  im- 
mediately instead  of  later  as  is  now 
the  case  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  strongly  support 
the  pay  bill  before  us  as  It  is  long  over- 
due. I  also  wish  to  commend  the  fine 
leaders  of  the  various  postal  organiza- 
tions who  have  worked  so  long  in  an 
effort  to  bring  this  legislation  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclu.'^ion. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  gives  a  need- 
ed Increase  in  pay  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  provides  the  source  of  revenue 
with  which  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  the  continued  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  I  gladly  support  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  others  in  this  Hou.se.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  postal  rates  and  postal  pay 
must  be  considered  in  one  bill.  They 
are  different  matters  entirely,  and  should 
stand  on  their  own  merits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  ques- 
tion the  need  for  pay  increases  for  our 
postal  employees,  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  everyone 
concedes  the  need  for  postal  rate  adjust- 
ments between  certain  classes  of  mail, 
there  is  serious  question  as  to  justifica- 
tion of  some  of  the.se  rate  increases. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  forces  us  to  approve  some  rate 
increases  which  are  questionable,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  pay  bill  passed. 

That,  however,  is  our  situation,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  we  will  not  meet  with  it 
again  in  our  treatment  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  to 
vote  to  accept  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  5836.  Across-the-board  percentage 
Increases  are  objectionable  because  they 
are  too  high  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
and  not  high  enough  In  others,  including 
New  York  City  in  which  my  District  Is 
situated.  Nevertheless.  I  support  this 
conference  report  as  pres<'nted  and  hope 
the  report  will  be  adopted  and  the  bill  will 
be  signed  promptly  by  the  President. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ear- 
nestly support  the  conlerence  report, 
urge  Its  adoption  by  this  House,  and 
trust  that  It  will  promptly  become  law. 

Of  course  there  are  provisions  In  this 
report  which  I  wish  were  not  there  or 
which  I  wish  were  othem  Ise.  But  In  Ita 
broad  terms  this  conference  report  gives 
recognition— long  overdufr— to  the  fact 
that  a  pay  Increase  and  a  rate  IncreaM 
are  both  in  order. 


In  legislation  of  this  type  compromise 
Is  inevitable  if  there  is  to  be  any  posi- 
tive accomplishment.  Any  features  of 
this  conference  report  which  involve  a 
basic  error  in  principle  can  be,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be.  corrected  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  The  important  fact 
is  that  there  has  at  long  last  been  accom- 
plishment in  the  way  of  realistic  recog- 
nition that  rate  and  pay  increases  are 
both  in  order. 

I  recognize  the  drawbacks  which  have 
been  involved  in  linking  together  the  pay 
and  rate  legislation.  I  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  proposition  that  employees 
should  be  denied  a  justified  pay  increase 
becau.se  Congress  would  not  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  increa.sed  postal 
revenues.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  glad 
the  two  bills  have  been  tied  together  in- 
sofar as  this  has  involved  finally  a  belated 
recognition  of  the  obligation  o^  Congress 
to  offset  the  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury increase  in  operating  costs  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  a  revenue 
increase.  At  last  we  raise  the  rates  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  the  Department — 
which  is  a  victory  for  honesty  and  con- 
sistency. 

With  all  respect  to  my  colleagues  who 
differ.  I  do  not  share  the  great  concern 
voiced  by  some  over  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture of  the  pay  bill.  I  supported  a  pay 
increase  last  year.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  increase  should  not  be  retroactive 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  justi- 
fication for  the  pay  increase  has  devel- 
oped since  January  1  of  this  year  which 
did  not  exist  then — or  even  last  year. 

Of  course  politics  has  been  played 
with  this  issue — and  neither  side  of  this 
House  has  had  a  monopoly  on  the  poli- 
tics. I  see  no  reason  why  employees  of 
the  postal  service — for  whom  we  are  all 
so  sympathetic  today — should  be  penal- 
ized because  for  political  or  other  arbi- 
trary reasons  some  were  not  so  sympa- 
thetic a  year  ago. 

The  pay  increase  in  this  conference  re- 
port is.  in  substance,  identical  with  the 
proposal  I  offered  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
earlier  this  year,  and  which  was  rejected 
by  the  committee.  I  am  happy  that  this 
schedule,  including  the  clear  recognition 
that  the  hardships  of  inflated  living  costs 
are  most  severe  on  those  in  the  lower 
income  groups,  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  legislation. 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Hou.se  will  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
conference  report  and  that  it  will  speed- 
ily become  law. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  summary: 

BUMMABT    or    CONreHENCE    KEPORT — MAJOR 
POINTS 

Postal  pay:  l\'i  percent  Increase  for 
all  postal  employees  except  level  20 ;  tem- 
porary cost-of-living  increase  of  2'2  per- 
cent for  levels  1  through  6;  I'iz  percent 
for  level  7;  average  increase  of  10  per- 
cent; retroactive  to  January  1.  1958. 
Cost:  (1)  Annual.  $265  million;  (2)  ret- 
roactive, $96  milhon  (5  mo.). 

Postal  rates,  revenue  to  be  derived: 
Approximately  $550  million  when  all 
rates  are  in  effect. 


First-class  mail:  Letters  from  3  cents 
to  4  cents;  airmail  from  6  cents  to  7 
cents;  postal  and  post  cards  from  2  cents 
to  3  cents;  airmail  post  cards  from  4  cents 
to  5  cents — effective  August  1,  1958. 

Second-class  mail:  Reading  portion: 
Three  10 -percent  increases,  first  increase 
effective  January  1.  1959. 

Advertising  portion:  Three  18-percent 
increases,  first  increase  effective  January 

1,  1959. 

Minimum  rate  per  piece;  Fi'om  one- 
eighth  cent  to  one-fourth  cent  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959;  to  three-eighths  cent  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1960 ;  and  to  one-half  cent  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  19G1.  No  increase  on  nonprofit, 
and  so  forth,  organizations  or  for  class- 
room use. 

Controlled  circulation:  From  10  cents 
per  pou  d  for  under  8  ounces  and  11 
cents  per  pound  for  over  8  ounces  to  a 
uniform  12  cents  per  pound,  regardless 
of  weight. 

Third-class  mail;  Individual  items — 
weighing  less  than  16  ounces — 2  cents  to 
3  cents  on  first  2  ounces  and  1  cent  to 
1^2  cents  on  each  additional  ounce,  ef- 
fective January  1, 1959. 

Bocks  and  catalogs:  2  cents  to  3  cents 
on  first  2  ounces  and  additional  ounces; 
1^2  cents  for  each  additional  2  ounces  to 
1 '  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1959. 

Bulk  rates:  Pound  rate  from  14  cents 
to  16  cents  on  circulars  and  merchan- 
dise, effective  January  1, 1959;  bocks  and 
catalogs  not  increased.  Minimum  per 
piece  rates  from  1 '  2  cents  to  2  cents 
January  1.  1959.  and  to  2'2  cents  on  July 
1.  1960;  bulk  mailing  fee  increased  from 
$10  to  $20;  odd  sizes  and  shapes  from  3 
cents  to  6  cents;  no  increase  on  non- 
profit, and  so  forth,  organizations  until 
July  1,  1960,  when  the  per  piece  mini- 
mum will  be  increased  from  1  cent  to  1 W 
cents. 

Books:  Increased  from  8  cents  on  the 
first  pound  and  4  cents  on  each  addition- 
al pound  to  9  cents  on  the  first  pound 
and  5  cents  on  each  additional  pound; 
extends  rates  to  certain  additional  mate- 
rial. Continues  existing  library  book 
rates  and  extends  them  to  certain  addi- 
tional material. 

Miscellaneous:  4 -percent  leeway  be- 
fore Postmaster  General  petitions  ICC 
for  increases  in  parcel  post  rates.  Re- 
tirement contributions  considered  as  a 
postal  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  approve  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  not  in  order  on  this  conference 
report,  because  the  Senate  has  already 
acted.     This  takes  away  that  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


il 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  fails  to 
establish  the  necessary  basic  principle 
in  postal  rate  legislation  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  H.  R.  5836. 

I  refer  to  section  104  <d)  of  the  Hou.se 
bill  which  was  adopted  as  an  amendment 
oa  August  13,  1957,  by  a  171-147  tel- 
ler vote — Congressional  Record,  volume 
103.  part  11,  pages  14612-14G14.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  was  simply 
to  place  a  $100,000  limitation  on  the 
second-class  postal  subsidies  for  any 
single  user  of  this  type  of  mail. 

For  that  reason  I  hoped  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
Include  this  sub.sidy  limitation  in  this 
bill.  Under  the  present  parliamentary 
situation  this  is  not  possible. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  lo.sses  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  handling  second-class 
mail  have  amounted  to  more  than  $2.5 
billion  during  the  past  11  years.  The 
subsidy  to  the  10  largest  circulation  mag- 
azines in  1  year  alone  totals  more  than 
$32  million.  The  modest  increases  in 
second-class  mail  rates  provided  in  the 
conference  report  will  not  even  begin 
to  reduce  the  size  of  this  subsidy  to  the 
big  publishers.  On  the  contrary,  with 
ever-increasing  circulation  it  will  most 
likely  result  in  an  even  greater  deficit 
despite  the  3  annual  10-percent  rate 
increa.ses.  Moreover,  the  effective  date 
of  January  1,  1939.  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $12.5  million  windfall  for  the 
publi.'-hers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  version  of  the  subsidy- 
limitation  amendment  was  also  offered 
in  the  Senate  on  February  27,  1958,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Senrtor 
from  Wi.^consin  IMr.  ProxmireI.  While 
the  amendment  was  rejected  33  to  57  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  Congress  has  made  no  clear- 
cut  decision  on  the  principle  of  second- 
class  postal  subsidy  limitation.  Adding 
together  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  votes  for 
and  against  the  2  subsidy-limitation 
amendments  we  see  that  204  Members 
voted  for  the  principle  and  exactly  204 
Members  voted  a'-ain.st.  One  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  one  was  rejected. 
The  conference  committee  has  elimi- 
nated the  amendment  despite  the  evenly 
divided  votes  of  those  present  and  voting 
on  the  two  occasions  when  it  has  been 
presented.  In  view  of  the  action  of  the 
House  conferees  in  dropping  this  section 
from  the  bill,  I  feel  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conclusively  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  subsidy  limitation. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  witnessed  a  propaganda  campaign 
of  gigantic  proportions,  carried  on  by  the 
magazine  publishers  lobby  against  the 
subsidy-limitation  amendment.  They 
have  filled  the  record  with  distortions 
and  half-truths. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment does  not  consider  .second-class  pub- 
li.shers.  subsidy-limitation  administra- 
tively unworkable.  On  a  nationwide 
television  program  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral declared  that  this  amendment  is  not 
impossible  to  administer. 


Tlie  fact  Is  that  the  .subsidy-limitation 
amendment  would  not,  as  has  been 
claimed,  ve.st  any  life-or-death  power 
over  competing  publications  in  the  hands 
of  the  Potlmaster  General. 

The  fact  is  that  subsidy  limitation  Is 
not  an  attempt  to  penalize  certain  maga- 
zines with  large  circulation.  It  merely 
establishes  a  cutolT  point  to  prevent  the 
continued  exorbitant  lasses  to  the  De- 
partment in  the  handling  of  this  type  of 
mail. 

The  fact  is  that  most  magazine  pub- 
lishers can  well  afford  to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  handling  the  publications. 
Financial  data  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  year  shows  that  most  of  ihcm 
are  making  record  profits.  Moreover,  the 
additional  postage  costs  resulting  from 
such  an  amendment  could  easily  be  offset 
by  slight  increases  in  their  subscription 
rates.  Most  publishers  have  raised  their 
rates  in  the  past  3  months  in  anticipa- 
tion of  increased  second-class  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  the  pay 
raises  for  postal  workers  contained  in 
this  bill.  They  are  long  overdue.  I  re- 
gret that  postal  rate  and  postal  pay  leg- 
islation have  been  combined  because  I 
feel  that  the  two  arc  not  related.  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  my  only 
objection  to  this  conference  report  is 
based  on  the  continued  multimillion  dol- 
lar subsidies  to  well-established,  profit, 
making  private  publishing  businesses, 
not  because  of  the  pay  raises  for  postal 
workers   contained   in   the   bill. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  burden  the 
American  public  with  a  4-cent  fust-class 
rate  unless  some  type  of  limitation  is 
placed  on  these  gigantic  subsidy  hand- 
outs to  large  magazine  publishers. 
After  adoption  of  my  publishers  sub- 
sidy-limitation amendment  by  the  House 
last  year,  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage  because  I  felt  that  a  4-cent  first- 
class  rate  was  then  made  fair  and  equi- 
table. A  4-cent  first-class  rate  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  justified  without  lim- 
iting  these   unwarranted   subsidies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were:  Yeas  381.  nays  0.  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  67) 
YEAS— 381 


Abbltt 

Abcrnethy 

Adnlr 

Actdonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen,  ni. 

Anderson, 

H   Carl 
Ander-on. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfii.^o 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asiiniori 
A.splnall 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barlnt; 


Barrett 

Bass.  N.  H. 

Bates 

Biiumhart 

Beamer 

Becker 

BecKworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Berry 

Kelts 

Blatnlk 

Blltoh 

BoRKs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Bray 

Breetllng 

Brooks,  Tex. 


Broomfleld 

Brown.  Cia. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brownson 

BroyhiU 

Budge 

Burleson 

Bu.sh 

Bvrd 

Byrne.  HI. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

CarrlKK 

C'ederljerg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cheir 

Chenoweth 
t hlperfleld 

Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Clcvuiiger 


road 

Coffln 

Collier 

Coolty 

Corbett 

Coudcrt 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Ciinnlngham, 
Iowa 

Cunningham, 
Nebr. 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Daw-'on.  Utah 

Delaney 

Dennl.«on 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dovcreux 

Dl.ii'js 

Din  cell 

Dixon 

DolUngcr 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn,  N  Y. 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

Doyle 

Dwyer 

Ebei  barter 

Edmondbon 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evln<< 

KiiUon 

Farbiteln 

Fasoeli 

Felghan 

Kenton 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Porand 

Pord 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fruzier 

FrelinRhuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grtflfln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gwlnn 

Hagen 

Hale 

Haley 

Halleck 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey 

Hays  Ohio 

Healey 

Urixrt 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlcng 

Heaelton 

Hexs 

Hlestand 

Hill 

Hoeven 

HofTnian 

irolland 

Holmes 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackhon 

Jamvan 

Jeiuilng.s 


Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kursten 

Kean 

Keurna 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelly,  NY. 

KeoKh 

Kilburn 

KUday 

KIlfTO.e 

King 

Kirwun 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kruegcr 

Liifoie 

Lnlrd 

Lnndrum 

I.ane 

Loinkford 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Lestnskt 

Llbonatl 

Llp^comb 

Loser 

MrCormnck 

McCuUoch 

McDonougb 

McFaU 

McOovem 

McGregor 

Mclnllre 

MrlnfOfh 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  III. 

Mack.  Wash. 

Madden 

Magnu-son 

Mation 

Mallllard 

MarahaU 

Martin 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Morrow 

Metcalf 

Michel 

Miller,  C.iUf. 

Miller,  Md. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Mills 

Mlnshnll 

Mitchell 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morano 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Muntma 

Murray 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nicholson 

Nlmtz 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O  Brlen,  HI. 

O  Brlen,  N.  Y. 

O  Hara.  Ill 

OHara.  Minn. 

O  Konhkl 

O  NelU 

O^mers 

Ostertag 

FSMtinun 

Putman 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PfO.'.t 

Phllhln 

PUrh«T 

PiUiou 

Poage 

Poff 

P«.ik 

I'orter 
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Prrston 

Price 

Prouty 

Qule 

Rubaut 

Rains 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed 

Reee.  Kana. 

Reu.-is 

Rliodrs,  Ariz. 

Rliode"!.  Pa. 

Klehlman 

Rivers 

Roberts 

R  jbison,  N  Y. 

Rohslon.  Ky. 

Roduio 

Rogers,  Col. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Roger-..  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooncy 

R(X>«evelt 

Rutherford 

Sadlak 

Santangelo 

St.  George 

Saund 

Say  lor 

Schenck 

Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott.  Pa. 

Scrlvner 
Bcudder 
Seely-Brown 

Selden 
Sheehan 

Shelley 

Slkes 

Simpson.  111. 

Slmpaon,  Pa. 

Si  k 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith,  Mlsa. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Sui"f;cr8 

Stauffer 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 

Tejigue.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Tewes 

Thomas 

ThompHon.  N.  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomaon,  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

ToUefson 

Turk 

Ldall 

UUman 

Uit 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorvs 

Vur8«M 

Wainwrlght 

Walter 

Weaver 

West  land 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wigglesworth 

Williams,  Ml.ss. 

Wllliam.s,  N.  Y. 

WlUla 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstend 

Wlthrow 

Wolverton 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zclenko 
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Allen.  Calif. 

Auchlncloaa 

Btarn.  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Bonner 

Bro<>k«.  La. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Caruahau 

Colnier 

Dawson,  111. 

Dellay 

Dent 

Dies 

Dowdy 
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Engle 

Fisher 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gregory 

Gross 

Haskell 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hillings 

HollReld 

Hull 

James 

JenkliiS 

Kearney 

Kluczynskl 


Lennon 

McCarthy 

Morris 

Powell 

Rafiwun 

Rili-y 

Robeson,  Va. 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Slieppard 

Shulord 

Slemlrw-kl 

Slier 

Thomp'on,  La. 

Trimble 

Watts 


So  the  conference  rei)ort  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Colmer  with   Mr.   Alien    of   California. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr   Kearney. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Aurhlncloss. 

Mr.  Scott  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr.  Lennon  *-lth  Mr  Haskell. 

Mr   Durham  with  Mr   James. 

Mr.  Robeson  with  Mr.  biler. 

Mr.  Dawson   of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Burdlck. 

Mr.  Engle  with  Mr  Radwan 

Mrs.  Oranahan  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr   McCarthy  with  Mr   Belcher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Jenkins. 

Mr.  BrookB  of  Loiuslaiia  with  Mr   Hillings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wz-s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  floral  wreaths  to  be 
placed  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
ceremonies  In  connection  with  the  Unknown 
Soldiers. 


OP 


ADMISSION     OF     THE     STATE 
ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iirsular  Affairs,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  Stat«  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union; 
and  pending  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  general  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  the  balance  of  today,  all  of  to- 
morrow, and  until  2  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
May  26;  one-half  of  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Miller]  and  one-half  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  O'Brien  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr  SMITH  of  VirRinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  is 
Rreat  interest  in  this  bill,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  Members  who  would  like  to 
be  heard.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
not  make  that  reque.st  today.  We  will 
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try  to  pet  alone  the  best  we  can.  I  hope 
the  fjenlleman  will  not  insist  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  does  insist  on  his  request. 
He  understands  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virpinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  compelled  to  object. 

The  SPEAKI-.R.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  re.solved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7999,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman,   I  seek 
recot^nition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pentleman 
from  Penn.<;ylvania  is  recognized  for  1 
hour  or  any  part  thereof. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  97  years 
apo,  on  February  22,  1861,  a  new  Ameri- 
can flap  was  raised  over  Independence 
Hall  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  That 
flap  was  new  because  it  had  in  it  an  addi- 
tional star  for  the  34th  State  to  enter 
our  Union.  Kan.'^as  had  become  a  State 
on  January  29, 1861.  Significant  enough. 
Kansas  had  only  been  an  organized  Ter- 
ritory for  7  short  years,  since  May  30, 
1854. 

As  he  ral.^ed  that  new  flag  with  34 
stars,  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
all  times.  President-elect  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said: 

I  think  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  not 
only  the  new  star  placed  ur>on  that  flag  shall 
be  permitted  to  remain  there  to  our  perma- 
nent posterity  for  years  to  come,  but  addi- 
tional ones  shall  from  time  to  time  be  placed 
there  until  we  shall  number,  as  It  is  antici- 
pated by  the  great  historian,  500  million* 
of  happy  and  prosjjerous  fKJople. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Alaska  became  a  Ter- 
ritory only  6  years  after  that  prophetic 
statement  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has 
been  an  organized  Territory  since  1912, 
longer  than  any  other  Territory  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  yet  we  are  still 
engaged  in  trying  to  pass  a  bill  to  admit 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States. 

The  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  40  years, 
since  1916  when  Alaska's  great  and  fore- 
sighted  Delegate.  Judge  James  Wicker- 
sham,  introduced  the  first  statehood  bill. 
At  no  time  has  this  matter  been  of 
greater  urgency  than  today  w-hen  this 
thoroughly  American  Territory  humbly 
but  insistently  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
Union.  Simple  justice  demands  that  we 
respond  to  Alaska's  petitions  and  admit 
her  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Over  the  years  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  minutely  examined  the 
proposal  to  grant  statehood  to  our  north- 
ernmost Territory.  They  have  compiled 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  pages  of  tes- 
timony and  evidence  which  demonstrate 
beyond  question  that  Alaska  is  ready 
for  and  should  be  granted  statehood. 

Through  these  years,  the  committees 
have  held  hearings  not  only  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  but  in  the  Territory  itself 
where  the  private  citizen,  the  man  with 


small  means,  the  homesteader,  the  miner, 
the  fisherman,  and  the  businessman,  had 
full  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Witness 
after  witne.ss  has  asked  that  Alaska  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Among  Alaskans,  witnesses  opposing 
statehood  were  in  the  minority. 

The  arguments  against  statehood  are 
few.  Some  say  that  Alaska's  popula- 
tion is  too  small,  but  it  is  larger  today 
than  that  of  several  of  our  States  when 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  Each 
year  since  1950  has  seen  more  and  more 
permanent  civilian  residents  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Statehood  can  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  rapid  grow  th  of  Alaska's  popu- 
lation and  industry. 

Others  say  that  Alaska  is  not  contitru- 
ous.  Noncontiguity  was  no  obstacle  when 
in  1867  Alaska  was  purchased.  It  has 
not  since  been  an  obstacle  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  gone  to 
Alaska  to  build  their  homes,  establish 
industries,  and  to  create  a  new  State  for 
our  Union. 

Noncontiguity  is  not  a  new  argument. 
It  was  used  against  the  admission  of 
California  and  against  the  admission  of 
Oregon.  Both  were  then  noncontiguous 
to  the  existing  States.  Had  the  propo- 
nents of  those  views  prevailed,  those 
States  would  have  waited  many  years 
before  being  admitted  into  the  Union 
where  they  contribute  so  richly  to  our 
national  fiber. 

So,  too,  with  Alaska.  With  today's 
great  advances  in  transportation  and 
communication,  our  world  is  rapidly 
shrinking.  The  arduous  and  hazardous 
journey  of  a  century  ago  is  but  a  days 
or  a  few  hours'  trip.  Why  should  we 
pale  at  the  thought  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  water  when  our  great  and  fore- 
sighted  predecessors  did  not  pale  at  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  little-known  lands  in- 
habited by  few  but  hostile  Indians. 

Still  others  argue  that  Alaska  is  too 
dependent  on  the  Federal  Crovemment. 
They  point  to  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  Territory,  without  regard  to  their 
purpose  or  to  their  necessity  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Alaska  participates  in  most  of  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Alaska  must 
contribute  Its  share  in  those  programs. 
In  fiscal  year  1957  the  Territory  received 
less  than  $10  million  from  the  Federal 
Govertmient.  Porty-six  of  the  States  re- 
ceived more;  only  2  received  less.  This  is 
no  Federal  subsidy  which  would  dis- 
qualify Alaska  from  statehood. 

The  largest  Federal  expenditure  In 
Alaska  is  for  defense  purposes,  for  the 
construction  of  military  bases  and  for 
their  operation  and  maintenance.  For 
the  past  few  years  Alaska  defense  con- 
struction has  cost  approximately  $100 
million  a  year.  It  is  a  substantial  figure 
and  contributes  greatly  to  Alaska's  eco- 
nomic life.  But  this  money  is  not  spent 
because  Alaska  is  a  Territory.  It  is  not 
something  handed  to  the  Territory  be- 
cause we  feel  we  should  subsidize  Alaska. 
This  defense  program  exists  because 
Alaska  occupies  a  highly  strategic  posi- 
tion in  our  national  defense.  The  mere 
act  of  statehood  will  not  increase  or 
diminish  the  need. 
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But.  If  Alaskans  are  financially  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Qovernment.  a 
major  cause  Is  the  iron  control  over 
Alaska  exercised  by  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment. Ninety-nine  percent  of  Alaska's 
land  is  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  choice  areas,  more  than  95  mil- 
lion acres,  have  been  reserved  for  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Control  over  the  Terri- 
tory's valuable  natural  resources  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  Alaskans  who  must  de- 
rive their  livelihood  from  local  resources, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

In  e.ory  case  in  the  past,  statehood 
has  been  followed  by  a  rapid  growth 
in  population  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. Alaska  has  a  vast  potential  of 
natural  resources;  these  resources  have 
been  and  will  be  of  high  importance  to 
our  Nation.  Their  development  will  be 
facilitated  by  statehood,  thereby  broad- 
ening Alaska's  economic  base  and  re- 
ducing such  dependence  as  there  may 
be  on  Federal  expenditures. 

Alaska  has  met  every  test  put  to  pro- 
spective States  by  the  Congress.  Of 
this  there  is  no  question.  Alaska  has 
been  and  is  contributing  her  full  share 
to  our  great  Nation.  Justice  demands 
favorable  action  on  the  statehood  legis- 
lation now  before  this  body. 

I  have  heard  some  very  significant 
statements  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  expressing 
the  hope  that  someday  we  would  get 
back  to  the  place  where  that  Court 
commanded  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
once  held.  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  those  opposing  statehood  that  in  the 
days  when  the  Supreme  Court  occupied 
the  position  they  feel  it  once  held,  and 
some  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
still  occupies  that  exalted  position,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  once  the 
Houses  of  Congre.'^s  makes  a  Territory,  an 
Incorporated  Territory.  It  is  an  embry- 
onic State,  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  admission  to  statehood  Is 
for  the  incorporated  Territory  to  comply 
with  all  of  the  requirements  that  Con- 
gress may  lay  down  for  statehood. 

I  can  say  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has 
met  every  requirement  that  has  ever 
been  laid  down  by  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  the  admi.ssion  of  any  Territory 
to  statehood  since  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  document  tliose  re- 
quirements for  me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  my  revised  remarks  in 
tomorrow's  Record  he  will  find  them 
there. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  prefer  to 
have  them  documented  today,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ar- 
guments against  statehood  are  few. 
Some  say  that  Alaska's  population  is  too 
small.  But.  it  is  much  larger  today  than 
that  of  several  of  our  States  when  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Union.  Each 
year  since  1950.  has  seen  more  and  more 


permanent  residents  in  the  Territory. 
Statehood  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
a  rapid  growth  of  Alaska's  population. 
And.  I  make  that  statement  because,  if 
you  will  examine  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  opponents  of 
other  Territories  being  admitted  into 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  they  have  uni- 
formly played  down  the  size  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  each  one  of  the.se  Territories, 
and  yet.  shortly  after  admission  into 
statehood,  each  one  of  thase  Territories 
following  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
has  grown. 

Now,  it  Is  interesting  at  this  point.  I 
believe,  to  look  at  the  'Ihirteen  Orijtinal 
Colonies  that  became  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  are  prone  to  think  that 
New  Yoik,  today  the  State  with  the 
largest  population,  Penn.sylvania  the 
State  with  the  second  largest  population, 
were  the  first  two  States,  In  that  order, 
at  the  time  the  Thirteen  Colonies  became 
the  original  United  States.  If  you  will 
examine  the  record,  you  will  find  that 
that  is  not  the  ca.se:  that  the  State  with 
the  lar;.;est  population  in  the  Original 
Thirteen  was  Virginia;  that  the  State 
with  the  second  largest  population  was 
Penn.sylvania;  that  the  State  with  the 
third  largest  population  was  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts;  that  the  State  with  the  fourth 
lamest  population  was  North  Carolina; 
and  that  the  State  with  the  fifth  largest 
population  was  New  York.  Just  slightly 
ahead  of  Maryland  the  State  with  the 
sixth  largest  population. 

Now.  our  Founding  Fathers  realized 
that  there  would  be  inequities  between 
the  large  States  and  the  small  States,  so 
they  made  sure  that  the  .'^mall  States 
would  not  be  discriminated  against,  and 
they  provided  that  each  State,  regardless 
of  its  size,  would  have  two  Senators.  We 
have  followed  that  policy  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  other  35  States  into  the 
Union,  so  that  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, regardless  of  its  size,  whether  it  b6 
large  in  population  or  large  in  irea. 
whether  it  have  only  1  or  2  industries  or 
whether  it  be  a  State  with  diversified 
industries,  each  State  should  have  2  Sen- 
ators. The  State  of  New  York  has  grown 
and  prospered,  and  some  of  those  who 
were  Senators  from  that  great  State  were 
out  in  the  forefront  fighting  to  see  to  it 
that  the  other  35  States  were  admitted 
Into  the  Union,  and  they  did  not  worry 
that  1  State,  with  a  small  population, 
might  have  equal  voting  rights  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.]  Sixty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll   No.   G6] 


Allen.  Cftllf. 

Celler 

EnRle 

Auchlncloss 

Clark 

FiKher 

Bas.t,  Tenn. 

Colmer 

Oranahan 

Belcher 

Curtis.  Ma.vi. 

Grant 

Blatnik 

Dawson,  111. 

Oregory 

Bonner 

Dt-Uay 

OroBS 

Brook.t.  L«. 

Dent 

Oubser 

Buckley 

Die* 

Haskell 

Burdlck 

Dowdr 

Hays,  Ark. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Durham 

HllllnR!) 

Carnaiian 

EdnionUson 

Uohfield 

James 

Morris 

Shuford 

Jenkins 

Powell 

81ernm«k.l 

Kearney 

Radwan 

Sler 

KliiczvnNkt 

Riley 

Tayior 

Knuinon 

T»obeson,  V«. 

Tr.mbl* 

Lennon 

Saund 

tut 

McCarthy 

Scott.  N   O. 

WalU 

McCulloch 

bhep^iard 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Comnmtee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  365  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  ihf  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Penii^ylvajua  [Mr.  SaylorJ  has  tlie 
floor. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  before 
the  roll  call  I  commented  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  admi.ssion  of  the  35  States  to 
the  Union  since  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies  became  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Senators  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  CnnKre.ss  from  the  great  State  of 
New  York  had  been  in  the  forefront  in 
leading  the  fight  for  the  admLssion  of 
those  otlier  States.  But  we  need  not 
look  back  to  history  because  yesterday, 
in  this  House,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  from  New  York 
voted  to  consider  tliis  bill.  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  the  present  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
O'Brien  1.  I  would  like  to  read  this  let- 
ter because  I  think  it  expresses  the 
views  of  some  people  in  authority  in  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  It  is  dated 
May  9.  1958. 

Statt  or   Nrw   York. 

EXECUTIVC     Chambex. 

Albany.  May  9.  1958. 
Tlie  Honorable  Lro  W.  OBaitN, 
Houne  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D    C. 

Deae  Leo:  Writing  from  otir  Capitol  In 
Alb.-iny.  In  the  heart  of  your  30th  New  York 
Congreaslonal  District,  I  want  to  express  my 
great  pleasure  that  the  Alaska  statehood 
bill,  H.  R.  7999,  c.irrles  your  name.  It  Is  of 
genuine  Importance  to  all  the  American 
people  that  it  be  enacted  by  a  rousing  ma- 
jority at  this  session  of   the  Congress. 

As  a  young  boy  I  visited  Alaiika  with  my 
father  and  from  that  moment  have  had  the 
keenest  Interest  in  the  Immense  ponlbllltles 
of  its  future.  It  Is  self-evident  that  many 
of  these  possibilities  will  not  be  realized 
until  Alaska  attains  the  mature  status  of 
statehood  and  Joins  Its  sister  States  as  an 
equal  partner  In  our  national  life.  State- 
hood for  Alaska  is  overdue  To  delay  it  fur- 
ther would  be  gravely  unwise  as  well  as  seri- 
ously unjvist  It  U  In  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans  that  statehood  be  granted  Imme- 
diately. It  is  the  emphatic  wish  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  that  It  should 
be.  The  rights  of  the  people  of  Alaska  as 
well  as  the  wishes  of  the  American  public 
should    no   longer   be   thwarted. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  effort 
which  partakes  In  the  highest  degree  of 
that  seUleas  concern  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  American  Nation  and  people,  wblcb 
is  the  mark  of  true  patrlotlam. 
Sincerely, 

AVERELL    HaREIMAN. 
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A  few  days  ago  each  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  received  a  letter  from 

the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith  1.  That  letter  makes  two  points 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  meant  to 
.smenr  the  cause  of  statehood  with  a  give- 
away label.  This  Is  a  red  herring  out  of 
the  creel  of  an  avowed  opponent  of 
statehood,  and  I  believe  should  k>e  rec- 
ognized us  a  red  herring  and  treated  as 
such. 

Firi.t.  we  are  told  that  granting  land  to 
the  n'^w  Stale  of  Alaska  is  a  giveaway. 
Certainly  every  Slate  outside  the  original 
13  suites  has  received  grants  of  land 
upon  admission  into  the  Union.  Almost 
100  percent  of  the  lands  in  the  original 
States  were  retained  either  In  private 
ownership  or  iu  the  nnme  of  the  State — 
we  may  !>kip  that  minor  fact  lor  X^\c 
moment. 

But,  we  do  have  an  agreed  principle, 
applicable  to  35  Stales  prior  to  Ala.ska: 
Each  new  State  deserves  land  grants. 
The  hagqllng.  as  usual.  Is  about  the 
amount,  not  the  principle  that  Alaska 
deserves  some  grants. 

The  United  Stntes  now  owns  99  per- 
cent cf  the  Lands  in  Alaska.  No  other 
State  has  ever  been  in  such  circum- 
stance upon  admis'-ion  into  the  Union. 
The  bill  before  this  Hou.se  would  grant 
182,800,000  acres  to  Alaska — and  the 
Unitetl  Stales  would  still  own  over  50 
percent  of  the  area  in  Ala.ska.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  approximately 
95  nullion  acres  are  already  withdrawn — 
set  aside  for  Federal  purposes  in  Alaska. 
And  more,  necessary,  large  withdrawals 
are  contemplated  at  this  very  minute — 
one  comprising  9,000  square  miles  in 
the  Arctic. 

With  over  a  fourth  of  Alaska  with- 
drawn, and  with  many  acres  unsuitable 
for  development,  the  182,800,000  acres 
mentioned  in  H.  R.  7999  is  more  than 
hkely  unrealistic.  I  doubt  that  the  State 
could,  in  25  years  select  that  many  suit- 
able acres.  And  it  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $120  million  to  complete  a  rec- 
tangular sur\'ey  of  182  million  acres  in 
Alaska — that  is,  to  survey  and  sub- 
divide this  area  into  sections.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-two  million  acres 
equals  about  7,960  townships— there  are 
72  miles  to  a  township,  including  12  miles 
of  township  boundaries.  The  cost  is 
about  $200  per  mile  or  $15,000  per  town- 
ship. It  would  cost  less,  about  $20  mil- 
lion, to  survey  the  same  area  in  township 
imits  only. 

So— to  make  It  a  grant  of  50  million 
acre.s — or  250  million— the  plain  fact  is 
that  Alaska  cannot  get  any  of  this  land 


until  It  Ls  surveyed.  And  the  land  select- 
ed must  be  "vacant,  unappropriated,  and 
unreserved."  I  would  hope  and  pray  that 
whatever  is  granted  to  Alaska  will  be 
surveyed  promptly. 

Now,  about  the  amount  of  land.  In 
every  other  Slate,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  land  was  in  private  ownership 
at  the  time  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  ihan-now  exists  in  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  grant  should  recognize  that 
Alaska  has  neither  an  agricultural  or 
Industrial  base  for  its  economy.  It  needs 
lands  in  private  ownership — it  needs 
lands  to  stimulate  development. 

In  the  case  of  Florida,  the  land  cranled 
to  that  Slate  as  of  June  30,  1957.  con- 
stituted 69.7  percent  of  the  total  land 
area.  Louisiana  had  39.6  percent,  Ar- 
kaivsas  35.4  percent.  Michigan  33.3  per- 
cent, Minnesota,  32.1  percent. 

Now  we  who  favor  statehood  for 
Alaska  are  not  adamant  about  the 
amount  of  land  crantcd  to  the  new  State. 
We  do  think  it  should  be  a  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  the  State  to  have 
enough  to  build  its  economy  on  a  firm 
ba.sc.  It  should  at  least  own  as  much 
land  as  the  Federal  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  reserve  for  Federal  purposes. 
Surely  no  Member  of  this  Congress  wants 
this  House  to  believe  that  he  believes 
in  the  all-powerful  feudal  Federal  land- 
lord— the  benevolent  bureaucracy — dol- 
ing out  bits  of  land  upon  which  the  State 
might  build  universities,  county  seats, 
playgrounds,  schools,  or  sell  to  establish 
private  industry  within  the  Slate.  Those 
who  are  at  present  time  favoring  that 
attitude  come  in  here  on  other  occasions 
and  claim  that  they  are  strong  advo- 
cates of  States  rights.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  their  position,  I  think,  is  appar- 
ent. 

Now,  that  same  letter  addressed  to  all 
Members  mentioned  a  gimmick.  The 
author  says  that  in  giving  Alaska  the 
ripht  to  select  mineral  lands,  we  are 
doing  something  never  before  done  for 
any  State.  The  Alaskans  will  watch, 
says  the  author  of  that  letter,  the  min- 
eral discoveries  for  25  years  and  make 
selections  where  valuable  minerals  are 
discovered.  Now,  surely  not  only  the 
author  of  that  letter,  but  all  Members  of 
Congress  should  have  Public  Law  88  of 
the  85th  Congress  before  them,  the  Con- 
gress in  which  we  are  now  sitting  as 
Members.  That  bill  passed  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  and  enacted  into  law, 
gives  to  Alaska,  mark  you.  90  percent  of 
the  revenues  from  mineral  developments 
in  Alaska  without  assuming  any  man- 
agement responsibilities  and  without  any 


administrative  costs.  Why  In  heaven's 
name  anyone  could  impugn  improper 
motives  to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who 
wrote  this  bill,  giving  the  State  of  Alaska 
the  right  to  select  minerals  when  the 
Territory  already  receives  90  percent  of 
the  income  from  the  minerals  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  we  have 
in  this  letter  the  spectacle  of  the  red 
herring  and  the  big  exaggeration  com- 
bined. Reflect,  if  you  will,  a  moment, 
and  you  will  realize  that  we  have  ali-eady 
made  the  giveaway,  if  that  is  the  way  you 
want  to  consider  what  we  did  with 
Alaska.  But  to  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  giving  to  that  Territory  the  right  to 
receive  the  income  from  minerals  that 
are  located  in  that  Territory,  it  is  not  a 
giveaway,  because  the  folks  who  live  in 
Alaska  are  American  citizens.  It  is  no 
more  a  giveaway  than  the  legislation 
which  the  people  who  are  in  favor  of 
States  rights  stood  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  a  few  sessions  ago  and  saw  to 
it  that  we  pass  a  bill  returning  the  tide- 
lands  to  the  States. 

Unless  the  author  of  that  letter  wants 
us  to  believe  that  these  minerals  have 
value  beyond  their  potential  income- 
producing  capacity,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  what  objection  there  may  be  to 
pennittlng  the  State  to  select  the  lands, 
when  it  gets  90  percent  of  the  revenue 
already,  without  selecting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  make  one 
further  comment  on  this  issue.  Because 
of  an  act  of  1927  the  present  States  can 
now  select  mineral  lands.  Oklahoma 
has  received  mineral  rights  in  her  orig- 
inal grants  and  Alaska  will  not  receive 
the  usual  school  sections  under  this  bill. 
The  quantity  grants  are  made  in  lieu  of 
specific  grants  for  school  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Also,  although  Alaska  is  given  the  right 
to  select  mineral  lands  under  this  bill 
the  State  will  be  required  to  hold  title  to 
these  minerals  forever.  She  must  re- 
serve no  minerals  to  the  State  or  forfeit 
the  land  back  to  the  United  States. 

On  public  domain  laijfds,  Federal  policy 
pursuant  to  law  permits  a  miner  to  get 
title  to  the  land  and  the  hard  rock  min- 
erals. Nothing  more  need  be  said.  We 
are  considering  a  bill  which  imposes 
more  stringent  conditicais  on  Alaska  than 
we  are  going  to  impose  upon  the  Federal 
lands  which  will  remain  in  Federal  outi- 
ership  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
acreage  granted  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories as  of  June  30,  1933 : 


Acreage  granted  to  Slates  artd  Territories,  as  of  June  30,  1953  > 


6lst« 


A  Uiliatna 

.M:u«k» "'/" 

Antona „ J 

ArkaiLsos '...'.''.'. 

VAMctrnxa ^^" 

("<>lora<l<> IIIIIIIIII 

C<>nnfcticut....l.„ I„riJ 

IH'laware 

Klorida _.„__ 

(J  porgia.  __„„„. „3"rr" 


For  common 
schools 


Bll.f.27 

•21,  000.  ZfW 
\  .^3^,  29.1 

^6U.618 


For  other 
schools 


V7^3U7 


383.  7S5 
•  4.<S,  2.'WI 
MU,  197 
1M>,UMJ 
IW..  (IN) 
13S,(M0 

IMi.  (mo 

Oil.  (KK) 

IM.  Va) 
27U,UUU 


For  other 
In.'^tltti- 

tiODS 


181 

'm6,"o66 


For  riiU- 
roads 


32.000 


2,7*7.  *79 
2,663,"  721" 


For  wapon 
roads 


For  ctm&hi 
aud  rivers 


'400,016 


2,218,705    


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


For  mlscflla- 
nooii.<=  iin- 

prov<'m«'nts 
(not  ^pocl- 


87,  4«9 


«10,000 
£1(0,000 

aio,(X)o 


For  swamp 

rediima- 
liim 


r*r  other 
purposes 


441,289 


7, 6N6,  675 
2,  ia2,  GTS 


600,000         30,325,013 


Tot.aI 


•24,  660 

"»i,ioi,4(i6 

•56,  (W) 

'  4ai.  7(* 

♦  115,  y46 


•5,120 


5. 

•21. 

10. 

11. 

8. 

4, 


nofi,  sofi 

447.  4.'i« 
643,  7.M 
«3<i.834 
^2a.  819 
471,6f>4 
180.  («I0 
90,000 
206,  305 
270,000 
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Acreage  granted  to  States  and  Territories,  as  of  June  SO,  19aS  ' — Contiuucd 


May  22 


EUte 

For  rommon 

Sfliools 

For  other 

schools 

For  other 

lllStltll- 

For  mll- 
roudii 

For  waeon 

rouUs 

For  canals 
uud  nvcrs 

For  miscella- 
neous liii- 

IM-ovemeiits 

(U"t  si>e<-l- 

Oed> 

For  fwamp 

reclaiiia- 

llou 

For  othw 
l>urpua«s 

Total 

Idaho  ................. 

2,  fl«3,  fiO« 

«'J«1,  320 

UiH.  578 

1,000,  fi7« 

2,  U07,  520 

867,'27i' 

.186,  «N0 
52'i.  ON) 
*«•>,  l;Ht) 
2h«>,  080 
151,2*'>9 
330.  UOO 
256.  21*2 
2111,000 
210,  000 
3«'iO,  (K)() 
28»i.  080 
212.  KK) 
348.  240 
37f..  080 
388.  721 
l.JCi.  1181) 

\m.  080 

l.VI.OtK) 
210,  000 

1.346.  54<1 
990.  000 
270.  000 
3;i6. 080 
691).  120 

1,050,000 
136.165 
780,000 
130,000 
180,000 

:vA,  080 

300,  OOO 
180,  W)0 
fSf.,  141 
150,000 
300,000 

;>j«,080 

150.000 
332.  160 
136,080 

>»  250.  000 

lift,'-!,  or^ 

"  123,  .Sh9 
"  25,  Ida) 
)•  49,  824 

4,  254.  448 

Illinois 

X59^133 

>  324.  283 

•1.480,409 
'321,342 

209,086 

500,000 

5Ul,000 

1.  414).  IM 
1.2.'*.  231 
1,196,392 

6.  234.  uV. 

Imliaiia.... 

170,880 

4.04II,  178 

Iowa... 

4,706.945 
4,176.329 

8.061.262 

Kansas       . ..  v......  . 

127 
24,606 

7,  794  etit 

Kentucky..... . 

354  idKi 

IvOuislaiia.  ......... . 

373,067 

{00,000 

B,4S3,45ft 

11,430  1176 

Alaino 

^10.  t«M 

Alary  land 

210.  Oiil) 

Mivs.Michnst'tt3 

Mich  If!  an 

Minnesota 

""i,"62i,'867 
2, 874.  »51 
824.  213 
1,221,813 
6.  198.  258 
2.  73(1,  951 
2,061,967 

"■'3,' 134,' 058' 

"8,047,469 

1,075,345 

1,837,968 

("> 

22i,'6i3 

'"»'i.'261,'23ii 

»V).'«ii'>' 

5011.(11)0 
»«),  (11)0 

cou.ouo 

80().'oo6' 

100,000 

'"5.'6NV3i()' 
4.  7i»..  .'«»3 
3.  347.  8I1O 
3.432.4«1 

••'ii.'JN)' 

M  80,  880 
•1.253 
■48.640 
«'  276,  3.'* 
"5y.  ijy) 
■14.379 

3ft),  000 

12,M3,84« 

>■  16,42I,W»V3 

M  issumlppl 

._..J.....     .. 

6,096,  Oil 

MLssourl 



7,  41ft,  9H2 

Montana 

Nebraska 

100.  000 
32, 1X10 
12,800 

"5,963,338 
3,  458  711 

Nevada 

2,  7^^  23* 

New  Hampshire 

150.000 

New  Jersey 

210,000 

New  Mexico . 

8,711.324 

750.000 

'100,000 

M  1.  886,  789 

12,  794  650 

Niw  York 

Mo  UOO 

North  Carolina 

270  000 

North  Dakota 

2,  495.  396 
724.  -im 

1.  375,  000 

3,  399,  3(J0 

>  250,000 

(••) 

»  82. 076 
»  24,  216 

M  n  IA3  MS 

Ohio 

80,774 

>  1,204. 114 

aS.S73 

2,  758,801 

Oklahoma 

«  670, 760 

3,096,700 

•'7,(i32,»«7 

780.000 

130,000 

Oreiton 

«2;583.8U) 

500.000 

'jgA.\m 

*•  127.  324 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island 

..  .. 

South  Carolina 

"""2,' 733, 084' 

South  DakoU 

>•  250, 640 

••83.560 

3.  435.  373 
300  OU) 

Tennessee 

« 

Texas 

1811  MH) 

Ltah 

A,  844, 196 

500,100 

u  001.  240 

7,  .'«i|    737 

Vermont.... 

150  (MM) 

Virginia 

"""'•266,'666' 

V"')' 



..~. .......... 

.............. 

"""isi'ooo" 

3(111  (MM) 

Washlnuton................ 

2,  376,  391 

••3. 044;  471 

150,  (MM) 

10,179,277 

4.342.520 

West  VirRlnla 

Vi'isconsin. ...„„... 

982.329 
3,  470, 000 

3,653.322 

302,931 

*  1.022,  349 

iUO,UUU 

3.Jfl0.7S« 

•>3B,400 
»•31^341 

Wyomlog..... 

'•  420. 000 

Total 

<  98,  532,  429 

•*  17.033,972 

••  3, 933.  274 

37,  128,  531 

»  3. 350. 188 

"  6. 103,  749 

7.806,563 

64,895,318 

••ak«30,et» 

•343.  28%  300 
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'  For  additional  Infornmtlon  poneernlnK  these  (rants,  see  th*  Report  of  the  Director, 
1947,  SlBllstlcui  Appeudu,  pp.  118-135;  ISHS,  p.  59;  1949,  p.  59,  iy.'>0,  p.  58;  1951,  p.  01. 
1962.  p.  61. 

•  See  footnote  37. 

»  Salt  sprliiKs.  23.040;  seat  of  (rovemment.  1.620. 

•  Kxcvpt  (or  l(r2..'i00acTe,s  granted  to  tlu'  leriUory  for  university  purposes,  the  lands 
bi  Alaska  are  ri'served  pendlnft  st:iIi'liood. 

•  Park  and  ottier  purposes,  1,4(X);  |>aynient  of  bonds,  1,0(X),000;  public  buildings, 
lOU.OU). 

•  PuMic  hull.llnjrs,  10.r>00;  snit  sprlnfjs.  46,C8a 
»  Pnbilo  hullilinfjs,  6,400;  imrks.  :t«4.rt»i8. 

•  IlioloKicai  statiou,  lOO;  public  buildiugs,  32,000;  salt  .springs,  46,080;  Carey  .\cts, 
37,70ti. 

•  Seat  of  (tovemment. 
••  See  f<K)tiiole  :it'). 

•'  Fish  and  game.  232;  hot  springs.  187;  park.  6,751;  public  buildings,  32,000;  Ciu-ey 
Acts.  (il4.S94. 

»»  .-^ult  springs.  121.090;  seat  of  government,  ?..^60. 

"  .Salt  springs.  2;!.040;  s<'at  of  government,  2,.'>60. 

•♦  Park.  544;  public  buildings,  3,2(M);  salt  .springs,  46,0SO. 

•»  Bridge,  3,922;  game  preserve,  3,021;  public  buUdlag.s,  6,400;  salt  springs,  46,080. 

»•  Public  buildings.  3.2(X);  stilt  siirings.  4ti.(»«J. 

"  Includes  not  more  than  (Vi.Oia)  acres  of  lands  In  Montiin.i.  North  Dakota,  and 
■Wa-shington  which  were  selected  by  a  gnintce  of  the  i^liite  of  Minnesota. 

"  Forestry,  20,000.  military  purposes,  »;  park,  8,392,  public  builOm^s,  6,400;  salt 
Springs,  4»'i.OhO. 

"  .'seti  footnote  17. 

•  .-^alt  springs,  4i'>,0Sfl;  se.it  of  government,  ?..ViO. 

»«  Militia  camp,  640,  park,  l,43y,  public  buildings,  182,000;  Carey  Acts,  92,280. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  w!ll 
count.  (After  counting  1  Pifty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(Roll  No.  691 


Morris 

St.  Oeorge 

Smith,  Miss 

Osiners 

Scott,  N   C. 

Spence 

Powell 

Sheppurii 

Trimble 

Radwan 

Shuford 

Van  Pelt 

Riley 

Slemlnskl 

Watts 

Kobeson. 

Va. 

BUer 

Wltlirow 

Auchlncloss 

Colmer 

Hays,  Ark. 

Baa-,  Teiin. 

Dawson.  111. 

HlUlnKS 

Bel.lier 

Dent 

Hoilflcia 

Blatnllc 

Dies 

Horan 

Bonner 

Dt)wd7 

J. lines 

Brooks,  La. 

Durham 

Jenklna 

Buckley 

Eberiiarter 

Kearney 

Burdick 

Edniondson 

Keating 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Engle 

KlucstynsW 

Carnabau 

Oranahan 

Knutson 

Celler 

Grant 

La  n  Word 

Chamberlain 

Gregory 

I.ennon 

Christopher 

QrciS 

Lrf<sinskl 

Clark 

Oubser 

McCarthy 

ColUer 

UaslleU 

Machrowicz 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havini,'  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999.  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
364  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  re.«;umed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
items  of  legislation  under  consideration 


*•  Agricultural  experiments,  NOO;  public  bulMlncs,  12,M0;  salt  sprlncs,  46,0W. 

»  Public  buildings,  12.M)0:  Carey  Acts.  l..'.7». 

"  P;iyiiient  of  Ixitids,  l.inio.Kjii;  pulilic  buildings.  112. nno;  rrlmbursement  of  loeal 
gnvernmeiKi.  2W.<*V.  n's«T\oirs.  soo.ono;  not  sixTifled,  46,  Carey  Acts,  4,743, 

»»  HIstorlciil  Society,  7(j,  public  buildings,  K<,OUU. 

"  Salt  springs. 

"  Includes  about  O^.noo  acres,  title  to  which  was  reconreyed  to  tlie  United  SlatM 
purstiant  to  tlie  act  of  Irb.  26.  lUIV  (40  SUt.  1197). 

»•  Parks.  I.4»rj;  (lublic  buUduigs,  6,400;  suit  spriiigs,  4fi,0BO;  Carey  Acts  73,442, 

••  .Ste  fiM)tiiole  27. 

*  Military  camp,  640;  ml'«,slonary  work.  160;  parks,  2,7(V9;  public  buildings,  g2,0Oa 

•'  Public  buildings.  (»4,000;  reservoirs,  600,000,  Carey  Acts.  37,a40. 

»  Public     buildings. 

••  Korestry.  20.000;  public  bntldlngs.  6.400. 

»♦  KLsh  hatchery,  5,4j>0,  pubUc  bulldinis,  107,000;  salt  springs,  640  Carey  Acts. 
20tl,.311.  .--•.. 

"  See  footnotes  4  and  M. 

••  Includes  a<-r«-age  of  grants  for  "educational  and  charitable"  purposes,  as  follows- 
Idalio.  150.IU);  .North  Dakota,  170,000,  South  I>akot.'t.  170.000;  and  Washington. 
200,000;  Includes  669,000  acres  granted  to  Oklahoma  for  "charitable,  iieiial  and  public 
building"  imriH)s.vs.  and  2«0.(iOO  wTes  graiileU  to  Wyomun  'or  •'charituble,  penal. 
idiicatioiiiil"  and  other  in.vlUullons. 

"  Orani.s   fi.r   river   Iniprovi  iii.nt    proJcK-ts.    l..'A',.0«0  acres,    as   follows:    Aliibama.* 
4nn,nii.;  i,.«ii.  .121, .U2;  .New  Meiiuo,  100,U0U;  and  Wiscousiu,  Wi.ru,    Oranu  (or 
canals.  4..'>HH,i.«i«  mres. 

*•  Sec  fooluulcs  4  and  27. 

Pource:  t'.  fl.  Hureaii  of  Land  Managefnent.  Report  of  the  Director,  1953  Btatlstlcal 
A\HKUdiM,  \\  oshixjgtou,  D.  C,  Uble  115,  pp.  l32-i,iJ. 

by  the  Congress  have  Inspired  the  na- 
tional interest  to  the  extent  as  has  state- 
hood for  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  In- 
terest in  our  northernmost  Territory, 
long  known  only  to  a  handful,  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  since  World 
War  II  when  Ala.ska's  strategic  impor- 
tance and  her  natural  resources  focused 
attention  on  this  great  land. 

Each  year  more  and  more  settlers  and 
busine.s.smen  have  moved  to  Alaska  to 
carve  out  a  new  life  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  our  Nation.  Almost  overnight 
Alaska's  communities,  such  as  Anchor- 
age and  Fairbanks,  have  been  converted 
from  small  frontier  towns  to  modern 
cosmopolitan  cities.  Alaska  is  pulsing 
with  a  new  and  vibrant  life. 

During  the  la.st  8  years.  Alaska's  ci- 
vilian p>opulation  has  increased  by  a 
phenomenal  53  percent.  For  the  most 
part,  these  new  residents  are  young  and 


confident  In  their  future  and  that  of  now 
their  Territorj*,  but  their  expectant  State 
of  Alaska.  They  are  people  who  have 
had  Die  typical  pioneering  American 
backMiound  and  drive,  wanting  to  find 
for  themselves  a  new  home.  They  have 
gone  to  Alaska,  and  they  are  confident 
of  themselves  and  confident  in  the  future 
that    Alaska    holds    for   them. 

They  are  very  much  in  favor  of  state- 
hood because  they  come  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  our  American 
social,  political,  and  economic  phi- 
losophy. They  are  interested  in  having 
created  a  new  State,  and  they  want  a 
new  star  to  be  added  to  our  flis.  and 
this  new  State,  the  49th  to  be  added  to 
our  Union. 

At  long  last  the  wi.sdom  and  foresight 
of  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward, 
is  bearing  fruit.  The  vast  and  little- 
known  land  that  he  urged  the  United 
States  to  purcha.se  for  a  ridiculous  few 
cents  an  acre  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  a  valuable,  an  indispensable, 
asset  to  our  Nation.  If  for  no  other 
rea.son.  Alaska  deserves  to  participate 
fully  in  our  political  life  through  state- 
hood in  order  to  complete  ito  destiny. 
It  has  lonK  been  awaiting  statehood — 
over  90  year.<;  have  elapsed  since  Secre- 
tary- Seward's  far.sighted  action. 

Since  1947  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  held  long  and  detailed  hearings  on 
the  question  of  Alaskan  statehood.  They 
have  consistently,  since  1948.  recom- 
mended that  statehood  be  granted 
Ala-ska.  In  so  doing,  they  have  found 
that  Alaska  has  met  each  of  the  tradi- 
tional tests  impo.^ed  on  Terntorics  seek- 
ing statehood.  Alaskans  are  imbued 
with  and  are  sympathetic  toward  the 
principles  of  democracy  as  exemplified 
in  the  American  form  of  Government. 
And.  the  proposed  new  Sta.e  of  Alaska 
has  sufTicient  population  and  resources 
to  support  State  government  and  to 
carry  its  share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Never  has  Alaska's  devoticn  to  Ameri- 
can democratic  principles  of  government 
been  doubted. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  however. 
as  to  whether  a  majority  of  the  electorate 
desires  statehood.  This  can  oe  answered 
by  votes  which  have  been  cast.  In  a 
1946  referendum,  the  peoplo  of  Alaska 
voted  9.630  to  6.822  in  favor  of  state- 
hood. In  1955  Alaskans  vot--d  for  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  draft  a  proposed 
constitution  for  the  new  State.  In  April 
1956  the  draft  constitution  was  over- 
whelmingly ratified  by  the  vo'ers.  Every 
action  of  the  Alaskan  elector  ite  in  1946, 
1955.  and  1956  was  to  speed  the  day  when 
Alaska  will  be  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as 
a  State. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Territory  held 
Its  primary  elections.  Both  ihe  present 
Delegate  to  Congress,  an  avcwed  state- 
hood proponent,  and  the  Republican  pro- 
statehood  candidate,  were  supported  con- 
vincingly. An  antistatehood  candidate 
^^•as  ignominiously  defeated.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  Republican  and  Demo- 
crats alike  In  Alaska  agree  that  the  Ter- 
1  itory  should  become  a  State. 

Has  Alaska  suflQclent  population  and 
re.sources  to  meet  the  cost  of  State  pov- 
ernment?    The  answer  can  only  be  "Yes." 


The  Territory  has  more  population  than 
many  of  the  States  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  As  their  popu- 
lation increased  after  statehood,  so  will 
Alaska's.  From  Alaska's  vast  mountain 
rancie.";.  her  forests,  her  mineral  deposits 
and  asricultural  lands,  and  her  fisheries, 
already  flow  revenue  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  State  government. 

De.spite  the  limitations  of  the  Terri- 
tory's 1912  Organic  Act,  Alaska  has  cre- 
ated most  of  the  governmental  agencies 
found  in  the  States,  and  these  agencies 
now  perform  most  of  the  services  per- 
formed in  the  States.  In  other  words, 
Alaska's  Territorial  government  now 
functions  almost  as  a  State  government 
would.  Estimates  of  the  additional  cost 
of  stateho(xi  vary  but  all  indications  are 
that  Alaska  will  be  able  to  match  the 
increased  expense  with  greater  revenue 
ba^ed  upon  an  expanded  economy. 

Interest  in  Alaska  statehood  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Territory.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  opinion  is  growing  that  a 
49th  star  should  be  added  to  the  flag 
through  the  grant  of  statehood  to  Alaska. 
This  opinion  is  shared  in  all  sections. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the  Gallup 
poll,  one  of  the  leading  indexes  of  public 
opinion,  showed  that  64  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  in  favor  of  Alaskan 
statehood,  while  only  12  percent  were 
opposed — a  record  of  5  to  1  in  favor  of 
statehood.  In  March  of  this  year  73 
percent  of  the  American  people  were  in 
favor  of  Alaskan  statehood,  while  opposi- 
tion dwindled  to  6  percent.  Thus,  in 
1946  opinion  was  5  to  1  in  favor  of 
statehood,  while  today  opinion  is  12 
to  1  in  favor  of  admitting  Alaska  into 
the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  American  people  are  aware  that 
with  every  State  added  to  the  Union  our 
Nation  has  increased  in  strength  and 
wealth.  They  are  aware  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Alaska  will  further  increase  our 
stature.  The  will  of  the  people  must 
be  served,  and  statehood  cannot  much 
longer  be  delayed.  To  the  85th  Congress 
belongs  the  honor  of  granting  statehood 
to  our  great  northernmost  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  UDALL.  In  line  with  the  observa- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  making,  I  wish  to  recall  that  when  my 
own  State,  the  last  State  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union,  came  in — I  know  the  gen- 
tleman has  read  some  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Senate  that  were  delivered — 
some  of  those  who  spoke  said  there  was 
very  little  out  there  in  that  desert 
countrj',  that  It  was  inhabited  by 
rocks,  rattlesnakes,  and,  I  think,  a 
few  Mexicans.  In  view  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  then, 
particularly  modern  air  conditioning, 
reclamation,  and  so  forth,  the  State  of 
Arizona  today  is  the  second  fastest 
growing  State  in  the  Union.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  some  of  the  pre- 
dictions we  have  heard  that  there  would 
not  be  growth  or  development  might 
prove  to  be  false? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  T  am  satisfied  that  the 
predictions  that  were  made  for  Arizona 
will  never  happen,  and  what  has  laap- 


pened  to  Arizona  Is  only  proof  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  sponsored  statehood 
for  Arizona  were  really  looking  forward 
to  the  great  interests  of  our  country. 

I  might  say  that  in  looking  over  the 
debates  of  some  of  the  other  State  ad- 
missions, it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
for  example,  when  the  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota was  being  debated  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  become  a  State,  there 
were  those  who  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  said  that  if  Minnesota  was  ever  ad- 
mitted to  statehood,  all  that  you  would 
ever  do  would  be  to  permit  a  few  timber 
barons  to  go  into  that  great  Territorv, 
strip  it  of  all  its  wealth,  and  then  leave 
it  for  the  Indians  and  the  beavers.  I 
know  that  those  folks  who  come  from 
Minnesota  today  look  with  pride  on  their 
great  State. 

I  know  that  when  I  read  the  debates 
on  the  admission  on  the  great  State  of 
Mississippi  to  the  Union.  I  was  particu- 
larly intrigued  with  the  remarks  of  a 
man  who  has  been  known  as  a  famous 
Senator,  Daniel  Webster,  and  this  was 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  that  State, 
that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ever  admitted  those  red-legged  wildmen 
from  the  bayous  of  Mississippi  to  state- 
hood, it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  fair 
womanhood   of   New   Eiigland   to   walk 
the   streets   in   daylight,   let   alone   the 
dark,  and  that  if  they  overrode  his  ob- 
jections,  he   would  immediately  return 
to  New  England  and  proposed  that  New 
England  secede  from  the  United  States 
and  form  a  new  country.    Yet,  as  I  look 
at    the    men   who   represent   the    great 
State  of  Mississippi  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
folks    in    New    England    still   walk    the 
streets  in  the  daylight  without  fear  and 
that  Mississippi,  together  with  the  other 
States,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  order  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  three  States  just  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  may  be  considered  in 
context,  at  the  time  Arizona  was  ad- 
mitted she  had  0.221  of  the  total  United 
States  population,  Minnesota  had  0.547, 
Mississippi  had  0.7827.  Alaska  at  the 
present  time  has  only  about  0.0853  of  1 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  and  I  am  satisfied 
if  Alaska  had  10  million  people,  he 
would  still  be  opposed  to  it.  However, 
the  figures  used  by  the  gentleman  are 
very  misleading  and  self-serving.  What 
he  should  do  is  to  submit  the  population 
of  each  State  upon  its  admission  and 
also  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     That  is  incorrect. 
Mr.    PILLION.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  It  not  true  that 
conditions  today  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  conditions  that  existed  when 
these  States  were  admitted,  in  that  the 
17th  amendment  has  now  been  adopted 
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and  that  there  have  been  no  States  ad- 
mitted into  this  Union  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  17th  amendment,  which  so 
drastically  changed  the  method  for  the 
selection  of  our  United  States  Senate, 
wlierein  the  Senators  today  are  no 
longer  elected  by  State  governments  but 
are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  States? 
And  that  therefore  their  responsibil- 
ity and  their  accountability  are  no  long- 
er to  the  State  governments  but  subject 
to  the  public  pressures  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent  and  to  whom  they 
are  accountable;  that  we  are  no  longer 
a  Federal  type  of  government  and  that 
the  Senate  today  no  longer  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  States  but  instead 
is  subject  to  the  wishes  and  the  require- 
ments of  their  various  localities  and  the 
constituents  whom  the  individual  Sena- 
tors represent. 

That  makes  a  tremendous  difference 
In  the  reason  for  having  two  Senators 
for  each  State. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  answer  to  that  is, 
that  In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  that  Is  a 
condition.  It  Is  true  there  have  been  no 
States  admitted  since  we  changed  the 
constitutional  manner  in  which  Senators 
are  now  chosen.  But  that  has  no  bear- 
ing whatsoever,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  Is  Just  another  hook  on  which  to 
hanij  a  piece  of  clothing  in  an  attempt 
to  disguise  the  real  reasons  for  being 
against  statehood. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question.  I  notice 
that  statistics  were  used  a  moment  ago 
of  percentage  of  population  represented 
by  tliese  States  when  they  came  in.  Do 
those  figures  apply  to  the  population 
In  tliose  days  or  do  they  apply  to  the 
population  today?  Would  the  gentle- 
man clear  that  up  for  the  record  and 
indicate  the  number  of  residents  in 
Alaska  compared  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  States  that  recently  came  in? 
Would  not  that  bring  the  discussion 
mon^  into  line  so  that  we  could  under- 
stand the  problem? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct.  I  think 
the  figures  the  gentleman  read  were  the 
percentages  at  the  time  the  States 
came  in. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chaii-mnn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Q-BRIEN  of  New  York.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
just  8  years  arc  voted  statehood  for 
Ala.^ka,  when  it  had  100,000  people,  and 
now  balks  at  granting  statehood  for 
Ala.-^ka  when  it  has  212,000  people? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  quite  correct. 
Yesterday  there  were  some  comments 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  Alaska  Is 
financially  able  to  support  statehood.  I 
should  like  to  address  the  balance  of  my 
remarks  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
quejitlon.  In  my  opinion,  Alaska  is  finan- 
cially able  to  support  statehood.  Alas- 
ka's growth,  especially  in  the  last  15 
years  of  its  history,  has  been  tremendous. 
In  fiscal  year  1942.  when  the  Territory 
had  a  population  of  appro.ximately  72,- 


500,  the  Governor's  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicates  that 
annual  receipts  were  $3,797,863.23  and 
disbursements  were  $3,648,433.38.  with  a 
net  cash  balance  of  $1,310,015  31  as  of 
June  30,  1942.  However,  the  23d  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  representing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  212,000  persons, 
convened  in  Juneau  on  January  28.  1957, 
for  a  regular  60-diiy  session  and  appro- 
priated $36,248  818  38  for  the  general 
fund  and  $580,527  95  for  the  highway 
fund  for  the  biennium  ending  June  29, 
1959.  Thus,  assuming  that  the  appro- 
priation for  fi-scal  1958  would  be  one-half 
of  the  biennial  figure,  or  $18,124,409.19, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  while  the 
population  has  increa.sed  2.9  times  in  15 
years,  the  financial  expenses  have  in- 
creased at  a  ratio  of  approximately  4.8 
times  during  tlie  same  period. 

While  the  foregoing  may  be  a  normal 
economic  result  of  population  growth, 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  until  Pub- 
lic Law  516,  84th  Congress,  was  passed, 
the  Territory  was  prohibited,  by  Its 
organic  act  of  1912,  from  incurring  any 
indebtedness.  And.  while  the  afore- 
mentioned law  docs  allow  the  Territory 
to  borrow  on  its  credit  for  public  im- 
provements, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$20  million  in  bonds  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  tlie  Territory  has  not  as  yet 
chosen  to  do  so. 

Alaska's    vitrorous    younp    Governor. 
Mike  Stepovich,  stated  in  his  inaugural 
address,   on  June  8.   1957,  that  he  was 
going  to  have  the  tax  structure  of  the 
Territory     examined.      Shortly     there- 
after, he  appointed  a  bipartisan  group 
composed  of  2  Territorial  senators  and 
2  Territorial  representatives,  as  his  ad- 
visory   committee     for    that    purpose. 
While  the  committee  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted ita  work,  I  have  learned  that  on 
Tuesday,     March     11,     1958.     Governor 
Stepovich    released    an    Interim    report 
prepared  by  the  committee  stating  that 
there    is    a    po.'slbility    of   a   substantial 
surplus  in  the  Tenliory's  general  fund. 
This,  indeed,   is  esp<,'cially  encouraging. 
The  advisory  comraittee  reported  that 
after  8  months  of  tlie  current  biennium, 
31  8  percent  of  the  revenues  that  should 
be    collected    durin,:;    the    2-year   period 
have  been  collected,  and  that  the  raw- 
fish  tax  on  the  1957  pack  would  bring 
the  amount  over  the  desired  33  Ij  per- 
cent figure.     In  addition  to  noting  that 
at    the    present    time     the    Territory's 
budget    is    in    balance,    the    committee 
stated     that     the     .substantial     surplus 
should  result  from  oil-lease  revenue  re- 
turned to  the  Territory  from  the  Federal 
Government.     This  came  about  from  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-50  of  the 
present   85th   Congress   which   provides 
that  90  percent  of  tlie  receipts  from  the 
lease  and  royalty  money  paid  in  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  shall  go  to  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.     Since  the  discovery  of  oil  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  last  summer,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Anchorage  office  of  the 
Department  of  Interiors  Bureau  of  Land 
Management    has    done    more    leasing 
business  in  the  past  half  year  or  so  tlian 
in  the  7  years  preceding.     As  a  result, 
the  Territory  In  February  received  more 
than    $1,800,000    from   oil-lease   Income 
for  the  last  6  monthii  of  1957.    The  com- 


mittee anticipates  that  by  July  1.  1958, 
the  Territory  will  have  received  in  excess 
of  $4  million  from  these  leases.  While 
the  committee  recognizes  that  two  con- 
tingencies might  require  an  alteration 
In  their  prediction,  they  are  optimistic 
tliat  they  will  remain  relatively  in  tlie 
same  status  as  they  have  in  the  past  few 
years.  These  contini^encies  are:  First, 
Uie  size  of  the  1958  fish  pack,  which 
cannot  be  predicted;  and,  second,  the 
possibility  of  a  decrease  in  the  net-in- 
come tax  which  is  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment construction  in  western  Alaska. 

Does  this  not  then  indicate  that  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  is  financially  able 
to  care  for  itself?  My  opponents  would 
say,  however,  "You  have  merely  shown 
that  the  Territory  can  care  for  itself  as 
a  Territory.  What  will  happen  and  how 
will  It  fare  If  it  becomes  a  State?"  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  It  will  fare  very 
well  and  that  it  will  support  Itself  sat- 
isfactorily. 

While  it  would  be  somewhat  presump- 
tuous to  say  what  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  statehood  actually  will  be.  it 
would  seem  that  ob\ious  increases  would 
result  from  the  Introduction  of  a  judi- 
cial system  and  from  an  enlarged  legis- 
lature. The  Governor's  office,  with  Its 
increa.<^ed  duties,  would  aLso  have 
increased  expenses.  Other  apparent 
extra  exi^enscs  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  administrative  office 
buildings,  and  from  the  development  of 
a  State  land  department.  The  highway 
program  could  also  very  well  increase 
annual  expenditures,  esi^eclally  If  the 
present  10  to  1  matching  ratio  used  In 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  is  modi- 
fied by  the  statehood  bill. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  Items  of 
expense  that  might  accompany  the  ad- 
vent of  statehood.     However,  a  certain 
amount    of    this    total    added    expense 
would  be  ofTset  by  fines  collected  from 
the  State  court  system,  by  sports  and 
commercial  fish  and  wildlife  licenses,  by 
a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  Pribiloff  Seal  Fisheries  to  the 
new  State  as  Is  now   proposed   in  the 
present  .'statehood  bills,  by  forest  leases 
from  Alaska's  exirandlng  timber  indus- 
try, and  by  Alaska  receiving  90  percent 
of  the  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  leases 
pursuant  to  the  recent  enactment  I  men- 
tioned   previously.      In    addition,    while 
Alaska's  current  income  is  largely  de- 
rived from  a  Territorial  income  tax,  a 
business  hcense  tax.  a  tax  on  fisheries 
and  mines,  a  liquor  and  gasoline  tax.  and 
from  oil  and  gas  leases,  nevertheless.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  meth- 
ods of  increasing  the  sovereignty's  rev- 
enue have  not  been  exhausted.     Thus, 
as  Alaska  grows  as  a  State  under  a  new 
American  flag,  so  too  will  its  tax  base 
broaden  in  keeping  with  its  expanding 
economy.    In  that  regard  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  in  1957,  Alaska  had  a 
higher,  per  capita  general  revenue  than 
did   39   of   the   existing   States.     Surely 
then,  Alaska  will  be  able  to  flouiish  un« 
der  the  banner  of  statehood. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  was  tem- 
porarily detained  outside  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's  ex- 
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cellent  approach  to  the  mineral-lease 
part.  I  understand  he  to<)k  some  issue 
with  a  letter  I  had  written  to  the  mem- 
ber.-hip  some  days  ago  on  this  subject. 
Does  the  gentleman  quest  on  the  accu- 
racy of  anything  stated  In  that  letter? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman kindly  state  what  ihat  Is? 

Mr.  SAYIXDR.  I  stated  that  before.  I 
am  sorry  the  gentleman  Aas  not  here 
while  I  was  speaking  with  legard  to  that 
letter.  I  saw  him  in  the  back  of  tlie 
Chamber.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  thiit  he  .said  it  was  a  giveaway,  and 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
mu.'t  have  been  here  and  vcted  for  a  law 
under  whose  provisions  we  have  already 
given  to  the  Territor>'  of  Alaska  90  per- 
cent of  the  income  from  mineral  leases, 
and  that  this  bill  which  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  is  more  stringent  than  the  pres- 
ent mining  laws. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  question  the  .iccuracy;  he 
ju.-^t  says  that  I  said  It  was  a  giveaway. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  certainly  have.  I 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Does  the 
gentleman  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
statemenf 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  refuse  ro  yield  any 
further.  I  made  the  stat<  ment  while 
the  gentleman  was  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  rather  ex- 
pected the  gentleman  would  when  we 
got  down  to  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  thtt  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  i:ighty-three 
Members  are  pre.'ient.  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 

fRoll  No  701 

AlRer  Edmondson  Muchrowlrz 

Allen.  CBltf  Engle  M  .unuhon 

Auchlncloss  Eviiis  M  llcr,  Calif. 

Bats.  Tenu.  Ciratinhan  Morris 

R»t*'»  Oraiit  OBrlen.  111. 

Belcher  Gray  Pc  well 

Blatnllc  GreRory  Prouty 

Bonner  Gross  Ri  dwan 

BreedlnR  Gutwer  Rj  m» 

Broolcs,  La.  Haskell  Riley 

Buckley  Hays.  Ark  Rtbeson,  V». 

Burdlck  HUUiiKS  Scott,  N.C. 

Byrnes,  Wis.  HoUfleld  81  eppard 

Camatxan  James  81  uford 

Celler  Jenkins  81  >mlnskl 

Christopher  Kearney  81  er 

Clark  Kearns  Sinlth   Miss. 

Collier  KeatUift  Si-ence 

Colmer  Kluczynskl  Tiague,  Tex. 

Dawson,  ni.  Knutf-on  Tilmble 

D«»nt  Krueger  Vin  Pelt 

Dies  Laird  Vursell 

Dowdy  Lennon  Watts 

Durham  Leslnskl  Westland 

Eberharter  LibonaU  W.tlirow 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sjjeaker  having  resume<i  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  3tate  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  and  finding  Itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  354  Members  resp)oncied  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub:nitted  here- 


with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
people  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  has  been  required  of  the  35  States 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  estab- 
lishing the  method  of  Federal  approval 
of  State  constitutions  as  contained  in  the 
enabling  acts  of  States  admitted  to  the 
Union  from  1791  to  1910: 

1-2.    NEW    MEXICO-ARIZONA     (INITIAL    ACT) 

(a>    The  act  oj  June  16.  1906   (34  Stat.  267, 
278, 280-281 ) 

(NoTT— The  act  of  June  16,  1906.  consti- 
tuted enabling  legislation  for  the  jjeople  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  fend  en- 
abling legislation  for  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  of  Arljfona.  Merger  of  the  2 
Territories  Into  1  State  turned  on  approval  by 
the  people  of  such  merger;  the  merger  liav- 
Ing  been  rejected,  subsequent  enabling  legis- 
lation, In  1910 — as  extracted  hereafter — pro- 
vided for  Individual  statehood  lor  the  2 
Territories.) 

••Sec.  23.  That  the  Inhabitant*  of  all  that 
part  of  the  United  State*  now  constituting 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  aa 
at  present  described,  may  become  the  State 
of  Arizona,  as  hereinafter  provided." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec  26.  And  If  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  said  proposed  State  are  republi- 
can in  form,  and  If  the  provisions  In  this  act 
have  been  compiled  with  In  the  formation 
thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  within  20  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  the  result  of 
said  election  and  the  statement  of  the  votes 
cast  thereon  and  a  copy  of  said  constitution, 
articles,  propositions  and  ordinances  from 
said  board,  to  Issue  his  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  said  election,  and 
thereupon  the  proposed  State  shall  be  deem- 
ed admitted  by  Congress  Into  the  Union, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  under  the 
name  of  Arizona,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  from  and  after  the  date 
of  said  proclamation.   •   •   •." 

NrW  MEXICO    (StTBSEQUrNT  ACT) 

(b)    The  Act  of  June  20.  1910   (36  Stat.  557 
and  560) 

"SrcTTON  1.  That  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  vote  for  and  choose  delegates  to 
form  a  constitutional  convention  for  said 
Territory  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution for  the  proposed  State  of  New 
Mexico.  •   •   •." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  4.  That  when  said  constitution  and 
Buch  provlslon.s  thereof  as  have  been  sep- 
arately submitted  shall  have  been  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  as  aforesaid, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Congress  for  approval,  together  with 
the  statement  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and 
upon  any  provisions  thereof  which  were 
separately  submitted  to  and  voted  upon  by 
the  people.  And  if  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent approve  said  constitution  and  the  said 
separate  provisions  thereof,  or,  if  the  Presi- 
dent approves  the  same  and  Congress  falls 
to  disapprove  the  same  during  the  next  reg- 
ular session  thereof,  then  •  •  •  the  Gov- 
ernor •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  issue  his  proclama- 
tion for  the  election  of  State  and  county 
officers,     •   •   ." 

"SBC.  6.  •  •  •  when  said  election  •  •  • 
shall  be  held  and  returns  thereof  made 
•  •  •  the  Governor  •  •  •  shall  certify  the 
result  of  said  election  •  •  •  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  thereupon 
shall  Immediately  Issue  his  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  said  election  so  as- 
certained,   and    upon   the   issuance   of   said 


proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  proposed  State  of  New  Mexico 
shall  be  deemed  admUted  by  Congress  Into 
the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal 
footing   with   the   other  States.  •   •    •." 

<C)     AKIZONA    (SUBSEQUENT  ACT) 

The  Act  of  June  20.  1910  (36  Stat.  557,  568, 
571.  572) 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec.  19.  That  the  qualified  electors  of  the 

Territory  of  Arizona  are  hereby  authorized  to 
vote  for  and  chooee  delegates  to  form  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  said  Territory  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  State  of  Arizona." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec.  22.  That  when  said  constitution  and 

such  provisions  thereof  as  have  been  sep- 
arately submitted  shall  have  been  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  Arizona  as  aforesaid,  a 
certified  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Congress  for  approval,  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and 
upon  any  provisions  thereof  which  were 
separately  submitted  to  and  voted  upon  by 
the  people.  And  If  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent approve  said  constitution  and  the  said 
separate  provisions  thereof,  or.  If  the  Presi- 
dent approves  the  same  and  Congress  falls 
to  disapprove  the  same  during  the  next  reg- 
ular session  thereof,  then  •  •  •  the  Gov- 
ernor •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  issue  his  proclama- 
tion for  the  election  of  State  and  county 
officers,  •••."• 

"Sec.  23.  •  •  •  when  said  election  •  •  • 
shall  be  held  and  returns  thereof  made  •  •  • 
the  Governor  •  •  •  shall  certify  the  result 
of  said  election  •  •  •  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  thereupon  shall  Im- 
mediately Issue  his  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  result  of  said  election  so  ascertained 
and  upon  the  Issuance  of  said  proclamation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
proposed  State  of  Arizona  shall  be  deemed 
admitted  by  Congress  Into  the  Union,  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  fcwting  with 
the  other  States  •    •    •." 

a.   OKLAHOMA 

The  act  of  June  16.  1906  (34  Stat.  267.  271) 

"Section  1.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  all  that 
part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  now 
constituting  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  as  at  present  described, 
may  adopt  a  constitution  and  become  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  hereinafter  provided; 


"Sec.  4.  •  •  •.  And  If  the  constitution 
and  government  of  said  proposed  State  are 
republican  in  form,  and  If  the  provisions  in 
this  act  have  been  compiled  with  In  the 
formation  thereof,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  within 
20  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of 
the  result  of  said  election  and  the  statement 
of  votes  cast  thereon  and  a  copy  of  said 
constitution,  articles,  propositions,  and  ordi- 
nances, to  issue  his  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  result  of  said  election;  and  there- 
upon the  proposed  State  of  Oklahoma  shall 
be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  Into  the 
Union,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  on 

an    equal   footing  with   the   original   States. 
•   •    •  ** 

4.   UTAH 

The  act  of  July  16,  1894  {28  Stat.  107  and 
109) 
"Sec.  1.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  all  that 
part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  now 
constituting  the  Territory  of  Utah,  as  at 
present  described,  may  become  the  State  of 
Utah,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

•  a  •  •  • 

"Sec.  4.  •  •  •.  And  If  the  constitution 
and  government  of  said  proposed  State  are 
republican  In  form,  and  If  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act  have  been  complied  with  In  the 
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formation  thereof.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of 
tho  President  of  the  United  States  to  Ueue 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  result  of 
•itld  election,  and  thereupon  the  proposed 
Slate  of  Utah  shall  be  deemed  admitted  by 
ConKress  into  the  Union,  under  nnd  by  virtue 
of  this  net,  on  nn  equnl  fnotlncj  with  the 
oi-lglttal  States,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
•itlU  proclamation." 

S.    IDAXO 

The  act  of  July  3,  1800  (26  Stat.  215) 
(From  preamble) 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Idaho  did.  on  the  fourth  d.iy  of  July  1880,  by 
convention  of  delegates  called  and  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  form  for  theni^elvcs  a  con- 
•tUutlon,  which  constitution  was  ratified 
end  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Territory 
nt  an  election  held  therefor  on  the  first  Tuca- 
diy  In  November  1800.  which  constitution  is 
republican  In  form  nnd  Is  In  conformity 
With  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
ftnd 

"VVhorcns  said  convention  of  the  people  of 
(aM  Terrlloiy  have  nnkod  tho  ii'liiunnlnn  of 
•aid  T«rrlt'.)ry  Into  the  Union  o{  Kt.iirH  (,m  nn 
•qual  footing  wiih  the  orlKlnal  rnulj.1  in  all 
rMf>*Ct«  What«vr>r:   Iherefi  m 

"tlOTlDN  1,  Til*  «tt»l#  of  Itldho  U  hrrehy 
4«<litred  ndinitie'l  intp  th«  Urtlon  on  nn 
•quttt  fu^jtlna  Willi  the  original  Mtales  In  all 
rttpcetk  whuttfver;  nnd  that  the  coiMtUutlon 
Whleh  the  people  of  Idaho  have  formed  for 
themselvM  bo,  and  tho  same  Is  hereby,  ac* 
eopted,  rfttlfted,  und  conArinod." 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.    WVOMINO 

Th€  act  of  July  10,  1800  (26  Stut.  222) 
(From  preamble) 

"Wher<?ns  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  did,  on  the  30th  day  of  September 
1889.  ny  a  '•onventlon  of  delejjates  called  and 
ftoeemblcd  for  thnt  purpose,  form  for  them- 
eelvM  a  cniistltuMr.n  which  constitution  was 
ratified  nnci  adopted  by  the  people  of  said 
Territory  nt  an  election  held  thereof  on  the 
flr^t  Tu-^^dny  In  November  1893,  which  con- 
•tltutlon  Is  republican  In  form  and  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas  said  convention  of  the  people  of 
■aid  Territory  have  asked  the  admission  of 
said  Territory  Into  the  Union  of  States  on  nn 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  In  all 
respects  whatever:   Therefore 

"SEcrio?!  1.  The  State  of  Wyoming  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  nnd  Is  hereby  declared 
admitted  Into  the  Union  on  nn  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  In  all  rer^pects  what- 
ever: and  that  the  constitution  which  the 
people  of  Wyoming  have  formed  for  them- 
selves be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby  accepted, 
ratified,  and  confirmed." 

7-10.    NORTH    DAKOTA,    SOtTTH    DAKOTA, 
MONTANA,    AND    WA.SHINCTON 

The  act  of  February  22.  1889  (25  Stat.  676 
and  679) 

"Section  1.  That  the  Inhnbltnnt.s  of  all 
that  part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
now  constltutlnf;  the  Territories  of  Ehikota, 
Montana,  and  War.hlngton.  as  at  pre?^ent  de- 
■crlbed.  may  become  the  States  of  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington, respectively,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  8.  •  •  •  and  If  the  constitutions  and 
governments  of  said  propo.sed  States  are 
republican  in  form,  and  If  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act  have  been  compiled  with  In  the 
formation  thereof,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  his 
proclamation  announcing  the  result  of  the 
election  In  each,  and  thereupon  the  proixised 
States  which  have  adopted  constitutions  and 
formed  State  governments  ns  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress 


Into  the  Union  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
act  on  an  equnl  footing  with  the  original 
States  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  proc- 
lamation." 

11     COI,0«ADO 

The  act  of  March  J,  1S75   (It  Stat.  474  and 
473) 

"SrcTioN  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  CnI.)nido  Included  In  tho  boun- 
daries hereinafter  described  be,  and  thev  aro 
hereby  authorized  t«j  form  for  thcm»ilves, 
out  of  said  Terrltiry,  a  State  government, 
with  tho  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado; 
which  Slate,  when  formed,  nhall  be  admitted 
Into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  In  all  re^pects  whatso- 
ever,  ab  hereinafter  provided  " 

•  •  •  •  • 
".Src    8,  That  in  cnre  the  coa^tltutlon  and 

State  government  shall  be  formed  for  iho 
peoi)lc  of  unld  Territory  of  Colorado.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  •  •  •; 
and  If  a  majority  of  lofal  vottt  shall  be  cirt 
for  »(ild  constitution  In  said  proposed  State, 
the  mild  acting  governor  shall  certify  llt» 
riime  to  the  Presldeiii  of  tho  United  Mtates, 
tot<#ihcr  with  n  copy  of  said  oonoiltutlon  «nd 
ordiM.TM'Pfl;  whTOupon  It  shall  bo  tho  duty 
of  rr*«>ld«tit  of  th«  Unltod  States  to  Issue 
his  pro<'lamHtlon  doclAring  tho  ftato  «d* 
rn|M.«.d  Inv,  tho  Union  on  an  equal  fooling 
wMh  the  original  States,  wlth'^ut  any  fur- 
th  r  action  whatever  on  tho  part  ot  Coii« 
grooo," 

II,    MrVADA 

(a)  The  act  of  April  19.  1B94  (13  Stat.  47, 
4t  49) 
"BrcTioM  1,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
portion  of  the  Torrliory  of  Nevada  Included 
In  tho  boundorles  hereinafter  do?  Igintcd  bo, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  form  for 
them.-ielves,  ou»  of  said  Territory,  a  State  g  >v- 
ernment.  with  the  name  aforeenld.  which 
said  State,  when  formed,  shall  be  adraUted 
Into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  tiintes.  In  all  respects  whatso- 
ever." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  5.  il/»d  be  If  further  enacted,  that  In 
case  a  constitution  and  State  government 
shall  be  formed  for  the  people  of  said  Terri- 
tory of  Nevada,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  •  •  •  and  If  a  majority 
of  legal  votes  shall  be  cast  for  said  constitu- 
tion In  said  propose*!  State,  the  s.nid  acting 
governor  shall  certify  the  same  to  tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
copy  of  said  constitution  and  ordinances; 
whereupon  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  fHates  to  Is.ue  his  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  State  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  Statce.  without  any  further  action 
whatever  on  the  part  of  Congress. " 

1.1.    M:TIRA.<iKA 

The  act  of  AnHl  19.  l/i64  (13  Stat.  47,  4H  19) 
"Sextion  :.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraskii  Included 
in  the  boundaries  hereinafter  designated  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  form  for 
themselves  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, with  the  name  aforesaid,  which  State, 
when  so  formed,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  hereinafter  provided." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  In 
case  ft  constitution  and  State  government 
shall  be  formed  for  the  people  of  said  Terri- 
tory of  Nebra.ska  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  •  •  •  and  If  a  majority 
of  legal  votes  shall  be  ca-st  for  said  constitu- 
tion In  said  proposed  State,  the  said  acting 
governor  shall  certify  the  same  to  fl^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  togethr^rwlth  a 
copy  of  said  con.<;tltutlon  and  ordinances; 
whereupon  It  rhall  t>e  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Issue  his  proc- 


lamation declaring  the  State  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  nn  equnl  tooting  with  the 
origlnnl  States,  without  any  further  action 
Whatever  on  the  part  of  Conyrt  is  " 

Note— Prenldent  Andrew  Juhnfon  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  un/ilgncd  nnd  with  hie 
ohjcctloi.s  there'..)  the  orijinnl  Ncbrunkn  en- 
iiMuig  nct»;  tlureupon  the  S.Miale  on  Feb- 
ruary  B,  1867  passed,  two-tlilrds  of  the  Sen- 
ate agreeing,  thereto,  an  Admlislon  Act  for 
the  ytate  of  Nebrn..»kn;  on  Fibrunry  0,  1807, 
tho  House.  In  tiirn.  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers ntjrcelng.  pa-scd  the — 

(b)  Act  Of  February  9,  1887  (14  Stat.  301) 
"Sbcttok  1.  That  the  Constitution  and 
State  government  wliUh  the  pci  jile  of  Ne- 
brask.i  have  formed  for  themselves  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  rat. fled,  and 
conflrmrd.  and  thut  the  said  Stale  of  Ne- 
braska ithall  be.  and  la  hen  by  declared  to  be. 
one  of  the  United  dates  of  Amerl.  a,  nnd  Is 
hereby  admitted  Into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  tho  original  Statts  In  alt 
respects  whatsoover." 

•  •  •  •  0 

"Crr  3  And  be  it  fwlher  tnaet$A,  HuH 
tilts  Kct  Shall  not  take  tffoct  except  upes 
tho  (undnmen(4i  cndiilon  that  within  the 
Bute  of  Nebraska  tlirro  shall  bo  no  deni  il  of 
tho  otectlve  franchise,  or  of  any  other  rltflit, 
to  anr  person,  by  reason  of  rare  dt  e"\rrr, 
excepting  Indians  not  taxed;  and  upon  the 
further  fundamental  condition  that  tik«  leg- 
IsUture  of  Mid  Hute,  by  a  •otomn  public  act, 
shall  declare  the  unbent  of  tnid  Hialo  to  the 
s^tld  fundamcnul  condition  and  khall  trans- 
mit to  tho  Pretldcnt  of  tho  United  Siat.s 
an  atrhentlc  crpy  of  said  act;  up-n  re- 
ceipt thereof  thhe  Prenldcnt,  by  proclama- 
tion, shdll  furihwlth  announce  the  fact, 
whereupon  said  fundamental  condition  shall 
be  held  um  a  part  of  the  oryanic  law  of  the 
Smtc;  and  thereupon,  and  without  nny  fur- 
ther proceeding  ou  the  pan  of  Congre«s.  tho 
admission  of  said  SUte  Into  the  Union  shall 
be  cons.!dered  as  complete.  Said  State  legis- 
lature shall  be  convened  by  the  Territorial 
governor  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  to  act  upon  the  condition  submitted 
herein." 

14.    WE8TVTICIN1A 

The  act  of  December  13,  18C2  (12  Stat. 

633-634) 

(From  preamble) 

"Whereao  the  people  Inhabiting  that  por- 
tion of  Virginia  known  as  West  Virginia, 
did,  •  •  •  frame  for  themselves  the  con- 
stitution •  •  •  and  whereas  •  •  •  the  said 
constitution  was  approved  and  adopted 
•  •  •  and  whereas  the  Leglalature  of  Vir- 
ginia •  •  •  did  give  Its  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  said  fitate  of  Virginia,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Weet  Virginia  •  •  • 
and  whereas  both  the  convention  and  the 
leglslattire  aforesaid  have  requested  that  the 
new  SUte  should  be  admitted  Into  the 
Union,  and  the  constitution  aforeoald  being 
republican  In  form.  Congress  doth  hereby 
consent  that  the  said  48  counties  may  be 
formed  Into  a  feparate  and  Independent 
State.    Therefore — ■ 

"Skction  1.  Tlie  State  of  West  Virginia  be. 
and  Is  hereby,  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States  In  all  respects  whatever  •  •  • ; 
Provided.  Always  that  this  act  shall  not  take 
effect  imtll  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  hereinafter 
provided  for. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[NoTK.— Tlie  second  p«rngr«ph  of  this  Ad- 
mission Act  contained  the  language  of  a 
proposed  cliange  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  having  to  do  with 
the  status  of  slaves  and  the  children  of 
slaves.] 
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"Sec  2  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  when- 
ever the  people  of  West  Virginia  shall, 
thri  ugh  their  said  convention.  •  •  •  ratify 
the  change  aforesaid,  •  •  •  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President  of  th<-  United  States  to 
Inaue  a  proclamation  atttt  iig  the  fact,  and 
thercuiKMi  this  act  shall  tike  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  atid  after  (.0  days  fiom  the 
date  of  siiid   proclamation   ' 

INcrTE. — On  April  20,  180  t.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  In  i>ur«uiinci  of  the  authority 
vested  In  him  by  the  act  of  December  31. 
18C2,  upon  finding  "proof  of  a  comiJllanre 
with  that  condition"  desc  Ibed  In  the  1862 
art  did  declare  the  lRf!2  at  t  effective  and  In 
force  from  and  after  60  dnys  fr orrr  Ai)rll  20, 
1863  I 

IS      KANnAll 

r'lc  act  of  January  29,  1861  [12  Stat  128-127) 
(Prom  preamMe) 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Terrlf.f)ry  of 
KHiiRus  •  •  •  did  form  f^r  themReUrs  a 
constitution  and  Mtat*  Bov«rnment,  r«publl- 
can  In  form,  which  was  rnt;fl4-d  and  adopted 
by  the  (>eople  •  •  •  and  the  said  conven- 
tion ha*  In  their  name  and  '>#hall,  asked  the 
Congre»«  i/f  the  United  MtH'.e»  Ui  iwhrilt  thn 
•iild  lerrltorv  Int^j  th<-  Utilon  it«  a  hi»t.«  on 
an  e(|uul  fo</ling  with  th«  other  titules: 
llierofore 

•B*nM>f4  I  Tlie  B'htr  r,f  Kahsas  khall  be, 
and  I*  inn  i-y  (Iniivrml  U/  be,  one  of  th« 
Uuiu-d  htMitui  of  Aiiii-rii  u  ui-d  udi/iitLid  UtUi 
the  Union  on  an  equal  f<  oting  »iih  the 
orlgttwil  States  in  all  rei{>ecu. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IS      ORECOIf 

The  act  of  February  14.  US')  HI  Stal  683) 
(Prom  preamble) 

"Whereas  the  people  o'  Oregon  have 
framed,  ratified,  and  adopte  1  a  constitution 
of  State  government  which  is  republican  In 
form,  and  In  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  n  id  have  applied 
for  admlN.Hion  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing   with   the   other    States:    Therefore — 

"Section  1  OreRon  be,  ani  she  Is  hereby. 
received  into  the  Union  on  in  equal  footing 
with  the  other  States  In  all  refpects  what- 
ever, with  the  following  hot  ndarles   •    •    •." 

n.     MINNESOTA 

(a)  The  act  of  February  26.  1857   (11   Stat. 

166) 
-Section  1  The  Inhabitants  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  which  Is 
embraced  wlihln  the  follo^ving  limitation. 
•  •  •  be  and  they  are  herely  authorized  to 
form  for  themselves  a  conuitutlon  and  a 
State  government,  by  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  to  come  li  to  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Slates, 
according  to  the  Federal  Constitution." 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  act  of  May  11.  18SS  (11  Stat.  285) 

(Prom  preamble) 

"Wlierens  •  •  •  the  peop  e  of  said  Terri- 
tory (Minnesotal  did,  •  •  •  form  for  them- 
selves a  constitution  and  St  ite  government, 
which  Is  republican  In  form,  and  was  ratified 
and  adopted  by  the  people  •  •  •  for  that 
purpose:    therefore 

•Section  1.  The  State  of  Mlnne.soU  shall 
be  one,  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of 
the  United  StaKw  of  America,  and  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original   Slates   In   all   respei.t*   whatever." 

18.    CALrrORNIA 

The  act  of  September  9.  18'.0   (9  Stat.  452- 
453) 

(Prom  preamble) 
Whereas  the  people  of  California  have  pre- 
pared a  constitution  and  itsked  admission 
into  the  Union,  which  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  CJongreas  by  the  l^resldent  of  the 
United    States,    by    message    dat«<l    February 


11,  1850.  and  which,  on  due  examination.  Is 
found  to  be  republican  In  lis  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

"Section  1  The  State  of  California  shall 
be  one.  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of 
the  United  Stntes  of  America,  nnd  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the 
original  States  In  all  refcpects  whatever." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  3.  •  •  •  Provxded.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  con^trued  as  recog- 
nizing or  rejecting  ihe  propositions  tendered 
by  the  people  of  California  as  articles  of 
compact  m  the  ordliiance  adopted  by  the 
convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  that  State. 

IB.    WISCONSIN 

(a)  The  art  of  August  6.  18-16  (9  Stat.  56) 
"Hrx-.  1.  The  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  be,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ised t<j  form  B  constitution  nnd  State  gov- 
ernmfijt,  f-r  the  purpose  of  being  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  tlie 
original  Htat^-s  jn  nil  rcRperts  whiitpotvcr, 
by  name  of  the  Mtnle  of  Wlftconsln,  with  tho 
following  boundnrlee,  •   •   •," 

(h)    The  ad  of  May  29.   1848   (0  Mtat.  233) 
(Prom  preamble) 

Whereas  the  pwople  of  tho  territory  of 
Wis^-onain  did,  •  •  •  form  for  themselves  a 
conktitution  and  Hiute  government,  which 
said  conmiiution  is  republican,  itnd  said 
convention  having  ahked  the  admission  of 
said  'lerritory  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  SUte; 

•tire  1.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  be,  and 
Is  hereby,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Is  hereby  admitted 
Into  the  Unl(<n  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  oriifUinl  SiAies  In  all  respecib  what- 
ever  •    •    •." 

20-21.    rLORIDA    AND    IOWA 

(0)    The  act  of  March   3.  1845    (5  Stat. 

742-743) 

(Prom  preamble) 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  did.  •  •  •  form  for  themselves  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government;  and  where- 
as, the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Plorlda  did. 
In  like  manner.  •  •  •  form  for  themselves 
a  constitution  and  State  government,  both 
of  which  B.-ild  conetltutlons  are  republican; 
and  said  conventions  having  asked  the  ad- 
mission of  their  respective  Territories  Into 
the  Union  as  Slates,  on  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States; 

"Section  1.  The  States  of  Iowa  and  Florida 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  declared  to  be 
States  of  the  United  Statesof  America,  and 
are  hereby  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  re- 
spects whatsoever." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  7.  •  •  •  Prortded,  That  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  convention  that  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  Iowa,  and  which  Is  appended  to 
the  said  constitution,  shall  not  be  deemed 
or  taken  to  have  any  effect  or  validity,  or 
to  be  recognized  as  In  any  manner  obligatory 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates." 

IOWA 

(Subsequent  act) 
(b)    The  act  of  December  28.  1846 
(9  Stat.  117) 
(From  preamble) 
"Whereas   the   people   of    the   Territory   of 
Iowa  did,   •    •    •   form  for  themselves  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government — which  con- 
stitution is  republican  In  Its  character  and 
features— and    said    convention    has    asked 
admission   of  said  Territory  Into  the  Union 
as   a   State,   on    an   equal   footing   with   the 
original  States  •   •   • ;   Therefore— 

"Section  1.  The  State  of  Iowa  shall  be 
one,  Biul  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one.  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  admitted 


Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  Stales  in   all   reopects  whatsoever." 

Sa.    TEXAS 

(a)    Act  of  March  1, 1845  (5  Stat.  797-798) 

(Joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States) 

"Section  1  Congress  doth  consent  that  the 
Terrlt/try  properly  included  within,  and 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  Into  a  new  State,  to 
be  called  the  Slate  of  Texas,  with  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  In 
convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government.  In  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union." 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  rcMohcd,  That 
the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  Is  given 
upon  the  following  conditions,  and  with  the 
following  guaranties,  to  wit:  First,  •  •  • 
and  the  con^itltutlon  thereof,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  Its  adoption  by  the  people  of 
said  Republic  of  Trxn*.  shall  be  transmitted 
t/j  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Ui  be 
laid  before  CongreM  far  its  final  nnum  on 
or  before  the  fir»t  rt<iy  of  January  IMl  •  •  • 
Third  Nrw  States,  of  coiivenieni  size,  not 
exceeding  four  In  number,  in  addliu/n  to 
said  Htute  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
P'.ipulation,  may  hereafter,  toy  the  conikent 
of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  Tt?rritory 
thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. •   •   •" 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  re$olved,  That 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
In  his  Judgment  and  discretion  deem  It  most 
advisable.  Instead  of  submitting  the  fore- 
going resolution  to  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that 
Republic;  then  be  It 

•Resolved.  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas,  •  •  • 
shall  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act.  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ex- 
isting States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  admission,  and  the  cession 
of  the  remaining  of  Texan  territory  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United  States: 
And.  that  the  sum  of  tlOO.OOO  be.  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations,  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  admission  a'nd  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may 
direct." 

(b)  The  act  of  December  29,  1845  (9  Stat 
108) 
(Prom  preamble  of  Joint  resolutlonl 
"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  did  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  Included  within,  and  rightfully  be- 
longing to.  the  Republic  of  Texas,  might  be 
erected  Into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  'The 
State  of  Texas,'  with  a  republican  form  of 
government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of 
said  republic.  •  •  •  with  the  consent  of  the 
existing  government.  In  order  that  the  same 
might  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union;  •  •  •  and  whereas  the  people  of  the 
said  Republic  of  Texas.  •  •  •  did  adopt  a 
constitution,  and  erect  a  new  State  with  a 
republican  form  of  government  •  •  •  and 
whereas  the  said  constitution,  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people 
cf  the  Republic  of  Texas  has  "been  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
and  laid  before  Confess,  In  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  said  Joint  resolution: 
Therefore — 

"SkttionI.  The  State  of  Texas  shall  be 
one,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  admitted  Into 
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the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever." 

23.  MICHIGAN 

(n)    The  act  of  June  15.  1836  (5  Stat.  49-50) 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec.  2.  And    be   it   further   enacted.   That 

the  constitution  and  State  government 
Which  the  people  of  Michigan  luive  formed 
for  themselves  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed;  and  that 
the  said  State  of  Michigan  shall  be.  and  is 
hereby,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Is  hereby  admitted 
Into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  In  all  respects  whatso- 
ever  •    •    •." 

I  NoTT— There  Is  omitted  here  quotation  of 
language  In  a  proviso  of  section  2  which 
constitutes  an  express  condition  precedent  to 
admission  of  recognition  by  the  proposed 
State  of  the  boundaries  as  desciiL)ed  there- 
in! 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  furthrr  enacted,  That, 
as  a  compliance  with  the  fundamenial  con- 
dition of  admission  contained  In  the  last 
preceding  section  of  this  act,  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  State  of  Michigan,  as  In  that  sec- 
tion described,  declared,  and  established, 
shall  receive  the  assent  of  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  people  of  the  said 
State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  as- 
sent herein  required;  and  as  soon  as  the 
assent  herein  required  shall  be  given,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  an- 
nounce the  same  by  proclamation;  and 
thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission 
of  the  said  State  Into  the  Union  as  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  In  all  respects 
whatever  shall  be  considered  as  complete, 
•    •    •  ■• 

(b)    The  act  of  January  26, 1837 
(5  Stat.   144) 
(From  preamble) 
"Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gresa    of    June     18,     1836.   •   •   •  a    conven- 
tion   of    delegates.   •    •    •   did,    on    the    15th 
of  December  1836  assent  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act,  therefnre: 

"Section  1.  The  State  of  Michigan  shall 
be  one,  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one.  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  In  all  respects  whatever." 

24.  ARKANSAS 

The  act  of  June  15, 1836  (5  Stat.  50.  51-52) 
(F^om  preamble) 

••Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  did,  •  •  •  form  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  which 
constitution  and  State  government,  so 
formed  Is  republican:  •  •  •  and  the  said 
convention  have  In  their  behalf,  asked  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  admit  the 
said  Territory  Into  the  Union  as  a  State,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States: 

"Section  1.  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  b« 
one,  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  Slates  In  all  respects  whatever  •  •  •." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec    8.   And   be  it   further  enacted.   •    •    • 

nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
assent  by  Congress  to  all  or  to  any  of  the 
propositions  contained  In  the  ordinance  of 
the  said  convention  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas,   •    •    *." 

25.    MISSOURI 

(a)    The  act  of  March  6,  1820  (3  Stat.  545. 
546-547.  548) 

"Section  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  territory  Included 
within  the  boundaries  hereinafter  desig- 
nated, be.  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
foria  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  State 


government,  and  to  assume  such  name  as 
they  shall  deem  proper;  and  the  said  State, 
when  formed,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec   4.   And   be  it  further  enacted.    •    •    • 

and  (the  convention)  shall  then  form  •  •  • 
a  constitution  and  State  government:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  same,  whenever  formed,  shall 
be  republican  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;    •    •    •    ." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec.    7.   And    be   it   further  enacted.   That 

In  cnse  a  constitution  and  State  government 
shall  be  formed  for  the  people  of  said  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri,  the  said  convention  or  rep- 
resentative, as  soon  thereafter  as  mBy  be, 
shall  cause  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  such 
constitution,  or  frame  of  State  government, 
as  shall  be  formed  or  provided,  to  be  trans- 
muted to  Congress." 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  act  of  March  2.  1821  (3  Stct.  645) 
"Resolved  •  •  •  that  Missouri  shall  be  ad- 
mitted Into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  In  all  respects  what- 
ever, upon  the  fundamental  condition,  that 
the  4th  clause  of  the  26th  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution  submitted  on  the 
part  of  said  State  to  Congress,  shall  never  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any 
law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  In  con- 
formity thereto,  by  which  any  citizens,  or 
either  of  the  States  In  this  Union,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  to  which  such 
citizen  Is  entitled  under  the  Con.stltutlon  of 
the  United  States:  Providrd.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  said  State  by  a  solemn  public  act, 
shall  declare  the  a.iscnt  of  said  State  of  the 
said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
or  before  the  fourth  Monday  In  November 
next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act;  upon 
the  receipt  whereof,  the  President,  by  procla- 
mation, shall  announce  the  fact;  whereupon, 
and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said 
State  Into  this  Union  shall  be  considered  as 
complete." 

28.    MAINS 

The  act  of  March  3,  1820  (3  Stat.  544) 
(From  preamble) 

"Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chu.setts,  passed  on  the  19th  day  of  June.  In 
the  year  1819,  entitled  'an  act  relating  to  the 
separation  of  the  district  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  proper,  and  forming  the  same 
Into  a  separate  and  Independent  State,  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Massachusetts  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  district  of  Maine,  did,  with 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  said  State 
of  M;\ssachusett8,  form  themselves  Into  an 
Independent  State,  and  did  establi-sh  a  con- 
stitution for  the  government  of  the  same, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  said  act — 
Therefore, 

"Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  15th 
day  of  March,  In  the  year  1820,  the  State  of 
Maine  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States,  In  all  respects  whatever." 

27.    ALABAMA 

(o)    The  act  of  March  2,  1819   (3   Stat.  489- 
492) 

"Section  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Alabama  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  form  for  themselves  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government,  and  to  assume 
such  name  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and 
that  the  said  territory  when  formed  Into  a 
State,  shall  be  admitted  Into  the  Union, 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  original 
States,  In  all  respects  whatever." 


"Src  9  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that.  In 
case  the  said  convention  shall  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  of  Alabama,  the  said  con- 
vention, as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be.  shall 
cause  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  such  con- 
stitution or  frame  of  government  as  shall  be 
formed  or  provided,  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress,  for  Its  approbation," 

(b)    The  act  of  December  14.  1819    {3   Stat. 
608) 

(From  preamble  of  resolution  of  admission) 

"Whereas  •  •  •  the  people  of  the  Ala- 
bama territory  •  •  •  did  •  •  •  form  for 
themselves  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, which  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, so  formed.  Is  republican,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  the  articles  of 
the  compact  between  the  original  States  and 
the  pef)ple  and  States  In  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  on  the  13th 
day  of  July  1787,  as  far  as  the  same  have 
been  extended  to  the  said  territory,  by  the 
articles  of  agreement  betwen  the  United 
States  and   the  Stale  of  (ieorgia  — 

"tienolved  •  •  •  the  St.-ite  of  Alabama 
shall  be  one.  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
one,  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
With  the  original  Slates,  tn  all  respects 
whatever." 

98   n.LiNota 
The  act  of  April  18.  1818   (3  Stat    428  4^0) 

"Section  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory of  IlUnoLs  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  form  for  themselves  a  coivslllu- 
llon  and  State  government,  and  to  assume 
such  name  a.s  they  shall  deem  proper;  and 
the  said  state,  when  formed  shall  be  admit- 
ted Into  the  Union  upon  the  same  fooling 
with  the  original  States,  In  all  respects  wliut- 
ever." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Sec.  4    And   be  it  further  enacted.   •    •    • 

said  representatives  •  •  •  shall  then  form 
for  the  people  of  said  Territory  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government:  Provided.  Tliat 
the  same,  whenever  formed,  shall  be  repub- 
lican and  not  repugnant  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  13th  of  July.  1787.  between  the  origi- 
nal States  and  the  people  and  States  of  the 
Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio;  ex- 
cepting so  much  of  said  articles  as  relate  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  therein  to  be 
formed:  And  promded  also.  That  It  shall  ap- 
pear •  •  •  that  there  are.  within  the  pro- 
posed State,  not  less  than  40,(X)0  Inhabi- 
tants." 

«9.    MISSISSIPPI 

(a)    r;ic  act  of  March   1,  1817   {3  Stat.  348- 

349) 

"Section  1.  The  InhablUnts  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  be.  and  they 
hereby  are,  authorized  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  to  assume  such  name  as  they  shall  deem 
proper;  and  the  said  State,  when  formed, 
shall  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  upon  the 
same  fixating  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
respects  whatever." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec,  4.  •  •  •  members  of  the  (constitu- 
tional) convention  •  •  •  when  met.  shall 
first  determine,  •  •  •  whether  It  be  or  be 
not  expedient  •  •  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion •  •  •  and  If  It  be  determined  to  be 
expedient,  the  convention  shall  be.  and 
hereby  are.  authorized  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government:  Prortded.  That 
the  same,  when  formed,  shall  be  republican, 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
ordln.mce  of  the  13th  of  July.  1787,  between 
the  people  and  States  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  so  far  as  the  same 
has  been  extended  to  the  said  territory  by 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Stale  of  Georgia,  or  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates:    •    •    '." 
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(b)    The  act  of  Drremhcr  10.  1817  (43  Stat. 

474.  473) 

(From  preamble  of  resolution) 

Whereas  •  •  •  the  people  of  the  western 
part  of  the  M:s,':ls6lppl  Territory  •  •  • 
did  •  •  •  form  for  them.selves  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government,  which  constitu- 
tion and  Slate  government  so  formed.  Is  re- 
publican, and  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  Slates 
In  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
passed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787. 

"Reaolred  •  •  •  the  State  of  Miisl.«Elppl 
shall  be  one.  and  Is  hereby  decl.Tred  to  be 
one,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  StiUes,  In  all  respects 
Whatever." 

3  0      INDIANA 

(a)  The  act  of  April  19.  1816  i  J  Stat.  289  290) 
"Section  1  Tlie  Inhnbltants  of  the  t;  rrl- 
tory  of  Indiana  be,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  form  for  themselves  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  goverumcnt.  and  to  us^unie 
such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and 
the  said  State,  when  formed,  khall  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  union  upon  the  g.nme  foot- 
ing with  the  original  Slates,  in  all  rerpects 
whatever." 

•  •  •  •  » 

"8«r.  4.  •  •  •  members  of  the  (constitu- 
tional) conventlcm  •  •  •  when  met,  shall 
first  determine.  •  •  •  whethtr  It  be.  or  be 
not  cx|>edlent,  at  that  time,  to  form  a  con- 
stitution nud  State  g(j\ernment  •  •  •  p;o- 
Tiffrrf  That  the  same,  whenever  formed, 
shall  be  republican,  and  not  repuf^nant  to 
thofie  articles  of  the  ordinance  of  the  13th 
of  Ju:y.  1787,  which  are  declared  to  b?  Ir- 
revocable between  the  original  States,  and 
the  people  and  Stales  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  excepting  so  much  of 
said  articles  as  relate  to  the  b<jundarle6  of 
the  States  therein  to  be  formed." 


to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
thus  given  and  declared,  and  also  a  true  and 
attested  copy  of  such  constitution  or  frame 
of  State  eovernment.  as  shall  be  formed  and 
provided  by  said  convention,  and  if  the  same 
shall  not  be  disapproved  by  Congress,  at  their 
next  session  after  the  receipt  thereof,  the  said 
State  sliall  be  admitted  Into  the  Union,  ujx;!! 
the  same  looting  with  the  ori^iaul  Slates." 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

"Sec  3.  •  •  •  members  of  the  (constitu- 
tional) convention  •  •  •  when  met,  shall 
first  determine  •  •  •  whether  It  be  expedi- 
ent or  not.  at  that  time,  to  form  a  constitu- 
lU>n  and  State  government,  for  the  people  of 
snld  Territory:  Provided.  That  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  formed,  In  virtue  of  the  authority 
herein  given,  shall  be  republican,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  Uie  United 
States;  that  ;i  shall  contain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  •••;•• 
(further  stipulated  requirements  as  to  lan- 
guage, habeas  corpus,  etc.). 

32  OHIO 
(a)  The  act  of  April  30.  1802  (2  Stat.  173-174) 
■  SrcTioN  1,  The  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  form  for  themselves  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  to  assume  such 
name  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  the  said 
Slate,  when  formed,  shall  be  admitted  Into 
Uie  Union,  ujx'n  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States.  In  all  retpecis  whatever." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  members  of  the  (constitutional)'  con- 
vention •  •  •  shall  form  for  the  people 
of  said  State,  a  constitution  and  Stale  gov- 
ernment; provided  the  same  shall  be  re- 
publican, and  not  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  I3lh  of  July  1787.  between  the 
original  States  and  tiie  people  and  Slates 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio." 


(b)    The  act  of  December  11.  1816   <3  Stat  ) 
399-400 
(From   preamble   of  resolution) 
"Whereas  •  •  •  the  people  of  said  territory 
did  •  •  •  form  for  themselves  a  constitution 
and    Stale   government,    which    constitution 
and  State  government,  so  formed,  is  repub- 
lican, and  In  conformity  with  the  principles 
of     the     articles     (f     compact     between     the 
original  States  and  the  p.-ople  and  Stales  In 
the    territory    northwest    of    the    river    Ohio 
passed  on  the   13th  day  of  July.  1787. 

"Section  1.  Resolved.  The  State  of  In- 
diana shall  be  one.  and  l.s  hereby  declared 
to  be  one.  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
and  admitted  Into  the  union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States.  In  all  re- 
spects whatever." 

31.    LOriRLANA 

The  act  of  February  20.  1811  (2  Stat.  641-S43) 
•  Section  1    The    Inhabitants  of  that   part 
Of  the  terrlt.^ry  or  coxintry  ceded  under  the 
name   of    Louisiana,   by    the   treaty   made   at 
Paris  on  the  13th  day  of  April    1803,  between 
the     United     States     and     FYance   •    •    •    be, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  form  for 
themselves  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment and  to  as.sume  such  name  as  they  deem 
proper,  under   the   provisions  and    upon   the 
conditions   hereinafter   mentioned." 
• 
"Sec   4.   And  be  it  further  enacted    That  In 
case    the    (consUtutional )    convention    shall 
declare  ll«  assent.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
said  Territory,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Sutes.  and  shall  form  a 
constitution   and   state   government   for   the 
people  of  said  Territory  of  Orleans,  the  said 
convention,  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be    is 
hereby  required  to  cause  to  be  transmitted  to 
t^ngres*  the  instrument,  by  which  Its  assent 


(b)   The  act  of  February  19.  1803 
(2  Stat.  201) 

(From  preamble  of  the  act 
"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  eastern  divis- 
ion of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  did  (on  November  29,  1802)  •  •  • 
form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  State 
government,  and  did  give  to  the  said  State 
the  name  of  the  "State  of  Ohio'  •  •  •  where- 
by Die  said  State  has  become  one  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America;  •  •  •." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Section  1.  All  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable, 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  Willi 
the  said  Slate  of  Ohio,  ivs  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States." 

(c)  The  act  of  August  7.  1933  {67  Stat.  407) 
••Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  on  the  30th  day  of  April  1802. 
entitled  'An  act  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio  to  form  a  con.stitu- 
tion  and  Stale  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
inLssion  of  such  State  Into  the  Union,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stales, 
and  for  other  purposes.'  the  people  of  the 
said  territory  did.  on  the  29th  day  of  No- 
vember 1802,  by  a  convention  called  for 
that  purpose,  form  for  themselves  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government,  which  consti- 
tution and  State  government,  so  formed  is 
republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States 
In  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
passed  on  the  13th  day  of  July  1787;  "There- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
State  of  Ohio,  shall  be  one,  and  is   hereby 


declared  to  be  one.  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  admitted  Into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in 
all  re.epccts  whatever, 

"Sec    2.  This    Jjlnt   resolution   shall    take 
effect  as  of  March  1,  1803  " 

33.  TENNESSBE 

The  act  of  June  1,  1796  (J  Stat.  491-492) 
(From  preamble) 

"Whercas*^fcy  the  acceptance  of  the  deed 
of  cession  of  the  site  of  North  Carolina.  Con- 
gress are  bound  to  lay  out  Into  one  or  more 
States,  the  Territory  thereby  ceded  to  the 
United  States: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.:  TThe  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  Slate 
of  North  Carolina,  shall  be  one  Stale,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declnrcd  tc  be  one  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  en  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  oriplnal  States.  In  all  re.'-pects 
whatever,  by  the  naiT>e  and  title  of  the 
Slate  of  Tenneseee.  That  until  the  next 
general  census,  the  said  State  of  Tennessee 
shall  be  entiUed  to  one  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  and  In  all  other  respects,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  applicable,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to.  and  have  force 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, as  11  that  State  had  origiually  been  one 
of  the  United  Stales." 

34.  VERMONT 

The  act  of  February  18. 1791  (1  Stat.  191) 
(In  its  entirety) 

The  State  of  Vermont  having  petitioned 
the  Congress  to  be  admitted  a  member  cf 
the  United  Stales,  Be  \t  enacted  {etc.) 

"On  the  4ih  day  of  March.  1791.  the  said 
Stale,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Stale 
of  Vermont.'  shall  be  received  and  admitted 
into  the  Union,  as  a  new  and  entire  member 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

35.    KENTTCKY 

(The  act  of  February  4.  1791  (Stat.  189)) 
(From  preamble  of  act) 
"Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  by  an  act  entitled  'An 
act  concerning  the  erection  of  the  district  of 
Kentucky  Into  an  Independent  State.'  passed 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1789.  have  con- 
sented, that  the  district  of  Kentucky,  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  common- 
wealth, and  according  to  its  actual  bound- 
aries at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  afore- 
said, should  be  formed  into  a  new  State: 
And  whereas  a  convention  of  delegates, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  said  district  of 
Kentucky,  have  petitioned  Congress  to  con- 
sent, that,  on  the  1st  day  of  June.  1792, 
the  said  district  should  be  formed  into  a 
new  Slate,  and  received  into  the  Union,  by 
the  name  of  'The  State  of  Kentucky.' 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  doth  consent, 
that  the  said  district  of  Kentucky,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  commonwealth '  of  Virginia 
•  •  •  shall,  upon  the  1st  day  of  June,  1792, 
be  formed  into  a  new  Stale,  separate  from 
and  independent  of,  said  commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

"Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  de- 
clared, that  upon  the  aforesaid  Isl  day  of 
June,  1792,  the  said  new  Slate,  bv  the  name 
and  style  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  shall  be 
received  and  admitted  into  this  Union,  as  a 
new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  clearly  evident  justi- 
fication for  admitting  Alaska  to  the 
Union  of  States,  while  there  are  but  few 
if  any.  truly  valid  arguments  against 
such  a  course. 
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The  same  arguments  which  are  being 
used  In  opposing  the  admission  of  Alaslca 
to  the  Union  were  made  against  admit- 
ting many  of  our  great  States.  However, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  admis- 
sion of  these  States  to  the  Union  made 
us  a  stronger  member  of  tlie  world  of 
nations. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  details  of  Alaska's  plea  for 
statehood.  In  my  own  opinion  the 
merits  have  already  been  established 
and,  I  trust,  well  known  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  from  one 
of  the  southernmost  States  of  the  Union, 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that  90 
percent  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  would  sup- 
port my  petition  to  the  cause  for  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Inasmuch  as  I  am  fresh 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
now  handling  our  leaders'  request  for 
funds  for  some  70  of  the  other  86  nations 
of  the  world,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
mention  at  this  time  the  assistance  we 
have  rendered  in  helping  to  create  new 
nations.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  record 
Is  abundantly  clear  that  tiiis  great  coun- 
try of  yours  and  mine  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate and  bring  into  being  a  total  of  22  new 
nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II? 

In  this  year's  budget  there  are  requests 
for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  tlie 
support  of  these  nations  which  we  are 
pledged  to  support  with  our  life  and 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we,  In  good  con- 
science, contmue  to  help  bring  into  being 
new  and  fully  independent  nations, 
whose  people  enjoy  first-class  citizen- 
ship, and  decline  to  do  less  for  our  own 
patriotic  fellow  Americans  in  Alaska? 

A  majority  of  the  American  people 
know  that  Alaskans  are  Americans,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  our  land,  taxation, 
and  conscription,  yet  they  are  without 
the  same  class  of  citizenship  that  we  en- 
joy in  the  48  States.  By  denying  state- 
hood to  Ala.ska,  who.se  people  so  well 
deserve  the  status  afforded  Americans 
by  the  Constitution,  we  have  surely  been 
showing  a  poor  example  of  our  own  de- 
mocracy at  work  to  the  remainder  of 
the  free  world,  and  especially  to  the  new 
nations  which  we  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  creating  and  are  presently  sup- 
porting politically,  economically,  and 
militarily. 

But  beyond  this.  Is  It  not  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  us  here  in  America  that  we 
act  with  justice  toward  our  own  fellow 
Americans  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  not  peo- 
ple of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
includinR  leaders  as  well  as  the  masses, 
have  a  right  to  question  our  sincerity, 
our  aim,  and  our  doctrine  when  the  rec- 
ord is  so  abundantly  clear  that  we  have 
not  acted  with  the  same  justice  toward 
our  own  fellow  Americans  in  Alaska  as 
toward  citizens  of  other  nations? 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  represent  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Loui- 
siana in  the  Congress  for  12  years,  and 
I  have  steadfastly  supported  statehood 
for  Alaska,  and  I  have  confidence  that, 
at  this  time,  the   Congress  in  its  wis- 


dom will  grant  statehood  to  Ala.ska,  and 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress would  lessen  the  suspicion  toward 
this  country  by  many  other  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  are  insincere  in  that 
the  record  is  clear  that  we  promi.sed  to 
make  available  our  resources  or  military 
mi^hL  to  help  give  them  privileges  that 
we  deny  our  fellow  Americans  in  Alaska. 
It  would  appear  that  we  should  either  be 
consistent  with  tiie  type  of  doctrine  that 
we  advocate  and  that,  if  we  cannot  be 
consistent  by  bringing  Alaska  into  the 
Union  of  States,  then  it  would  be  wise, 
no  doubt,  to  change  our  foreii,'n  policy — 
becau.se  certainly  the  two  po.sitions  pres- 
ently in  force — one  treatment  to  foreign 
nations;  one  to  our  Americans  in  Alas- 
ka— certainly  conflict  one  with  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  in  Alaska  many,  many  times. 
They  are  fine,  loyal,  sincere  Americans 
who  deserve  immediate  statehood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Say- 
LORl  for  yielding,  to  give  me  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  i>ersonal  views. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemnn  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  P.\ssman1  for  his  most  ef- 
fective remarks  and  to  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SwlorJ 
for  his  hard-hitting,  factual  speech. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  House 
v.'ho  did  not  have  the  opportunity  lo 
hear  it  will  read  it  in  tomorrow's 
Record,  because  no  one  can  read  what 
he  has  had  to  say  can  be  longer  im- 
pressed with  these  allegations  and  ac- 
cusations of  giveaway  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  just  one  question.  I  ask  him 
this  because  I  know  he  has  not  been  a 
blind  partisan  of  Alaska  statehood.  He 
has  insisted  always  that  facts  be  devel- 
oped before  he  would  take  a  position. 

There  are  reports  Roing  around  that 
actually  in  Ala.ska  there  Is  a  consider- 
able Communist  influence.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
comment  on  that.  The  reports  I  have 
gotten  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation are  that  as  far  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  is  concerned,  its  reputa- 
tion in  regard  to  communism  is  better 
than  any  one  of  the  48  States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  not  a  rumor 
rather  than  an  outright  statement  be- 
ing made  so  that  Members  can  hear  it? 
It  is  just  a  rumor  being  circulated 
around  to  affect  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  statehood  is  not.  should 
not,  and  cannot  be  a  partisan  issue. 

Never  before  has  the  cause  of  state- 
hood for  these  two  great  Territories 
aroused  so  much  public  interest.  Na- 
tional TV  programs  have  devoted  time 
to  exploring  the  i-ssues  involved,  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  all  cor- 


ners of  the  Nation  have  editorialized  on 
the  subject.  We  should  have  responded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  long  ago. 
The  time  has  passed  for  high-soundmg 
speeches — we  want  action. 

On  March  29  I  asked  the  Members  of 
tius  body,  "How  Ion*,'  does  it  take  the 
Congress  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people?"  A  recent  Gallup  poll  .'-howed 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
Ala.ska  admitted  as  a  State  by  a  margin 
of  12  to  1.     What  more  do  we  need? 

You  ask  who  is  in  favor  of  statehood. 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Fred  Sea- 
ton,  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  yesterday  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  President,  and  President  Eisenhower 
said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  H.  R.  7999. 
a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Alaska  to  statehood,  in  its  present  form. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  for  it, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  for  it.  and  both  parties  have 
pledged  statehood  for  Alaska  in  their 
platforms.  The  American  people,  I 
think,   are  ahead  of   Congress. 

In  closinp.  let  me  make  this  statement: 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  persons 
questioned  in  a  recent  Gallup  ix)ll  fa- 
vored immediate  statehood  for  Alaska. 
A  pledge  of  statehood  is  m  the  political 
platforms  of  both  parties.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Seaton  have  spoken  earnestly 
in  behalf  of  statehood.  The  people 
of  Alaska  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
statehood  in  approving  their  constitu- 
tion. Here  is  a  clear  Instance  in  which 
Congress  has  lagyed  far  behind  public 
opinion. 

No  new  arguments  are  necessary  to 
Justify  Alaskan  statehood.  On  grounds 
of  preparation,  population,  and  ability 
to  inanaBe  iUs  own  affairs.  Alaska  quali- 
fies fully.  AdmLssion  of  Alaska  to  the 
Union  would  result  in  no  lasting  parti- 
san gain  to  either  party;  but  a  success- 
ful joint  effort  would  redound  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  both  parties  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
dealings  at  home  and  abroad. 

Let  the  world  see  that  as  Americans 
we  practice  what  we  ask  others  to  do. 

To  grant  to  all  our  citizens  In  Incor- 
porated Territories  equal  rights  under 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX,.  I  wi.«-h  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  Dolecate  from 
Alaska  in  congratulating  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Savior  1  for  his  work  in  behalf  of 
statehood  for  Alaska.  As  I  know  the 
record  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor  1  on  the  question  of 
statehood,  it  is  as  follows:  Ever  since  the 
gentleman  came  from  his  Congressional 
District  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Congress,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
consistent  friends  Alaska  has  had,  and  I 
might  aKso  say  that  Hawaii  has  had  In 
their  quest  for  statehood.  He  has  gone 
about  it  a  little  bit  differently  than  many 
of  us  have  done  because  he.  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien  1 
has    spent    hours.    w»eks,    and    months 
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studying  the  problems.  He  certainly 
knows  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  I  compliment  him  on  tlie  work  that 
he  has  done  in  behalf  of  statehood  for 
Alaska. 

Mr  SAYLOR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I,  too.  would  like  to 
add  my  compliments  to  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  has  been  some  talk  and 
considerable  controversy  concerning  the 
question  of  discrimination  in  the  field  of 
transportation  against  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  I  have  here  a  figure  .showinu 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
Invested  in  the  Alaskan  railway  a  net 
amount  of  $130  million.  Is  there  any 
other  State  or  territory  or  area  of  this 
country  that  has  the  benefit  of  a  railroad 
in  which  the  investment  is  made  solely 
by  the  people  of  this  counti-y' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  aflirma- 
tively  or  negatively  as  to  railroads,  but  I 
might  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  year  we  have  appropriated  over 
$500  million  to  CAA  alone.  There  Is 
probably  no  other  section  under  the 
American  flag  that  has  produced  so 
much  revenue  for  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  has  the 
Territory  of  Ala.ska.  It  was  referred  to 
when  the  original  purchase  was  made  as 
Seward's  folly,  but  it  has  since  developed 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  folly,  but  a  monu- 
ment to  the  real  wisdom  of  that  great 
Secretary  of  State  I  want  to  .say  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  Territory  of  Ala-ska  has 
produced  untold  miUions  of  dollars,  and 
if  the  United  States  puts  back  a  few  dol- 
lars into  this  Territory,  we  are  only  re- 
turning a  little  bit  of  the  money  that  we 
have  taken  out  of  that  great  Territory. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  annual  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  Alaska  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  S45  million  a 
year,  and  year  after  year,  outside  of  the 
defen.se  expenditures,  the  payments  and 
Federal  aid  gome  to  Alaska  hiae 
amounted  to  more  than  $100  million  a 
year;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  that  Is  not  cor- 
rect. I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  connection  with  the 
Alcan  Highway  which  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $95  million  without 
any  contributions  by  Alaska.  Is  there 
any  other  area  that  has  received  such 
trcatmenf 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Alcan  Highway 
was  built  for  military  purposes  and  as  a 
matter  of  national  defen.se  of  this  coun- 
try. Certainly.  I  would  not  expect  any- 
body to  try  to  charge  to  the  Territory.'  of 
Alaska  the  cost  of  a  highway  that  was 
.built  for  our  national  defen.se  and  prin- 
cipally across  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
of  us,  Canada. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  PRICE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very  en- 
lightening and  forceful  statement  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  support  this  legislation  and  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  can  be  conceded,  I 
suggest,  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  prove 
.that  they  are  fit  for  full  citizenship  and 
'that  their  Territory  is  fit  for  full  state- 
ffWid  in  the  sistership  of  the  States  of  our 
Union.  Our  problem  is  to  take  the  gen- 
erous, affirmative  step  that  only  we  :n 
the  Congress  can  take— the  affirmative 
action  that  will  admit  Alaska. 

We  cannot  seriously  believe  that  the 
distance  from  Ala.'-ka  to  the  main  body 
of  our  continental  mainland  is  so  great, 
her  land  area  so  remote,  that  she  does 
not  properly  fit  in.  A  century  and  a 
half  ago  it  was  farther,  in  time  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  infinitely 
farther  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  than 
from  Alaska  to  Washington  today. 
Alaska  is  closer  to  our  heartland  than 
the  trans-Appalachian  States  were  to  the 
seaboard  States  when  the  fii-st  Thirteen 
granted  statehood  to  Territories  of  the 
Middle  West.  Ghe  is  closer  than  Cali- 
fornia and  Oreson,  before  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  at  the  time  those  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  were  admitted. 

A  special  problem,  obviously,  exists  in 
regard  to  the  defense  of  both  Alaska  and 
the  Nation  because  of  the  Territory's  lo- 
cation. But  when  could  It  be  argued 
that  an  area  became  less  defensible  when 
her  people  were  admitted  to  full  partner- 
ship with  other  Americans?  The  bill  be- 
fore us  protects  the  national  interest 
adequately  by  providing  that  referen- 
dums  on  lands  and  reservation  must  be 
approved  by  Alaska's  people  before  state- 
hood can  become  effective. 

There  is  no  partisan  is.':ue  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Both  party  platforms  in 
1956  urged  the  Congress  to  grant  state- 
hood. Our  people  have  expressed  them- 
selves In  public-opinion  polls  as  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  statehood. 

Alaska  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  91  years.  As  her  spokesmen  point  out, 
this  is  more  than  twice  the  average  wait- 
ing period  served  in  a  dependent  status 
by  the  pre.sent  States.  She  has  been  an 
organized  Territory  for  45  years — again 
more  than  twice  the  period  of  tutelage 
for  the  pre.sent  States. 

Her  present  population  of  nearly 
220  000  is  larger  than  the  population  of 
15  States  when  they  became  full  mem- 
bers in  our  Union.  She  has  achieved  this 
growth  despite  distant  control  and  fre- 
quenl'.y  onerous  circumstances  that  have 
deprived  her  of  the  chance  to  show  what 
her  people  could  do  on  their  own  to 
attract  new  population. 

Alaska  has  shown  a  remarkable  capac- 
ity to  operate  stable  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment. Her  tax  system  supports  the 
functions  of  tl.^  Territorial  Government. 
She  has  the  social  security  pro'zrams,  the 
educational  systems,  the  mining  and  de- 


velopment  and   conservation   programs 
familiar  for  responsible  governments. 

Alaska's  people  have  served  and  died 
in  America's  wars,  with  the  bravery  and 
loyalty  shown  by  other  Americans.  Her 
per  capita  contribution  of  manpower 
has  been  above  the  national  average. 
Alaskans  pay  all  Federal  taxes  although 
they  do  not  share  proportionately  in  all 
the  benefits  these  taxes  support  in  the 
48  States.  Alaskans  have  drafted  a  con- 
stitution, by  election  of  delegates  and 
by  ratification  of  the  people,  that  shows 
her  earnestness  in  seeking  to  qualify  for 
statehood.  They  are  ready  to  elect  duly 
chosen  membei-s  of  the  Congress  when 
statehood  becomes  a  fact. 

Alaska  now  pays  a  penalty  for  the  lack 
of  status  as  a  State.  She  has  no  con- 
trol over  her  fisheries  and  minerals,  her 
timber  and  her  water  power,  comparable 
to  that  exercised  by  the  States.  The  land 
laws  that  stimulated  settlement  of  the 
Midwest  have  been  a  deterrent  to  Alaska. 
She  is  not  equitably  represented  in  our 
National  Government  through  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  the  presidential 
elections,  through  spokesmen  in  the 
Congress.  She  cannot  elect  her  own 
governor. 

Alaska  has  done  her  part,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  ours. 
It  should  be  this  85th  Congress,  and  not 
some  later  one,  which  takes  the  construc- 
tive forward  step  of  voting  admittance 
of  Alaska  to  the  tjnion. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Is  It  not  histori- 
cally true  that  millions  and  millions  of 
dollai's  in  land  grants  were  given  to  the 
railroads  years  ago  when  the  States  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  western  part  of 
this  country  were  being  opened  up? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  And  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  given  no  one  knows 
today;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  No 
one  has  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
given  to  the  railroads  when  the  Congress 
was  inteiested  in  opening  up  the  great 
western  areas  of  our  country.  No  one 
knows  how  much  money  this  country 
gave  away  to  the  railroads  and  the  coun- 
try has  prospered  because  we  did  that. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
frankly,  most  of  the  thoughts  I  have  on 
this  bill  were  so  ably  and  thoroughly 
expressed  by  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man I  Mr.  O'Brien]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmoxdsonJ  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Saylor]  that  I  actually 
could  not  use  more  than  5  minutes  with- 
out being  entirely  repetitious. 

"What  is  more.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
a  great  deal  to  be  added  one  way  or  the 
other. 
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Perhaps  1/  we  were  to  vote  on  thin  bill 
in  the  next  5  minutcN,  the  outcome 
would  be  llttlo  dilTotrnt  thtin  It  would 
If  every  Member  t<;ok  the  full  time  to 
tvhich  he  U  entitled. 

Uurlntf  the  lonu  committro  hearlntfn 
an  thlN  bin  and  a  rehiuh  of  the  tN«ue 
Involved  over  the  yoaiH,  we  huve  bll  been 
expuned  to  nearly  every  unule. 

Certainly  every  argument  of  the  op- 
panenUt  have  been  explored  and  there 
huve  been  reams  of  facts  and  figures  of 
every  nature  includlna  revenue,  popu- 
lation problems  and  the  social  und 
political  a«pectK  of  It, 

I  do  not  Infer  that  many  of  these 
points  are  not  effective  arg amenta,  nor 
do  I  question  their  merit. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  when  the 
smoke  clears  away,  the  basic  k£ue  is 
human  rights. 

That  both  parties  had  this  rarely  dis- 
puted statehood  plank  in  its  platform  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  effect  the 
action  of  this  Hou^e  will  have  upon 
nriillions  of  people  across  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Here  Is  a  vast  area,  as  the  size  of 
States  go,  in  the  center  of  our  northern- 
most perimeter  of  defense,  an  area  with 
a  tremendous  potential  in  both  human 
and  natural  resoui-ces. 

It  is  a  stepchild  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  normally  obliged  to  adopt. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yes- 
terday recalled  that  the  original  colo- 
nists engaged  in  a  revolution  182  years 
apro  as  a  protest  against  taxation  with- 
out representation. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  tax- 
ation without  representation  is  less  rep- 
rehensible today  than  it  was  at  that 
time. 

If  anything,  the  words  .should  ring 
more  clearly  and  strongly  now. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

They  are  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  as  you  and  I. 

They  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  to  .^erve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  defend  our  country 
against  all  enemies  and  they  are  second- 
class  citizens  only  because  their  delegate 
has  only  a  voice  in  this  House  without  a 
vote  to  back  it  up. 

And  in  the  other  body  they  have 
neither  voice  nor  vote. 

No  population  drflciency  makes  this 
situation  morally  right. 

As  for  any  conflict  over  resources,  we 
mu.st  remember  that  when  the  people  of 
any  State  do  well,  or  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  those  resources,  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  is  the  beneficiary,  too. 

Here.  I  believe,  is  an  opportunity  to 
show  in  deed  the  spirit  of  America  which 
we  have  failed  to  sell  through  costly  and 
freqo.ently  unproductive  foreign  aid 
projects. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
vwiich  would  enable  Alaska  to  become  a 


State  of  the  Union.  This  represents  • 
chnnuc  In  my  thlnklnu  since  only  a  few 
years  aKO  I  voted  asMin«i  similar  leuUla- 
tlon  In  the  Huuao.  FuMlirr  study  of  this 
mattor,  tiowover,  has  convinced  mo  that 
my  i)o«ition  was  incorrect  ot  that  time, 
Hiutchoud  for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
Is  stronnly  supported  throughout  my 
ConisrcAslonal  District  In  my  annual 
ConureitMlonttl  poll  for  1066  the  question 
Wft.-»  ftbked  whether  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
whould  both  be  admitted  as  t3tote»  and 
70.0  percent  of  those  replying  an.<jwtred 
m  the  affirmative.  Only  9.0  percent  were 
opposed  ond  19  5  percent  had  no  opinion. 
It  is  al»o  well  to  recall  that  the  1956  Re- 
publican platform  adopted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco stated  unanimously:  'We  pledge 
immediate  statehood  for  Alaska  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  adequate  provision 
for  defense  requirements  nmst  be 
made  *  •  •."  On  the  basis  that  Alaska 
is  now  ready  for  statehood  and  that  tax- 
ation without  representation  is  histori- 
cally unfair  and  un-American,  mail  from 
my  district  has  run  about  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  Alaskan  statehood. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  tiiat  the  practice 
followed  by  the  citizens  of  Alaska  in  writ- 
ing their  own  State  constitution  and 
electing  certain  provisional  ofTicers  under 
it.  was  tlie  same  procedure  used  by  other 
States  in  seeking  admi.ssion  to  tlie  Union, 
including  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
At  that  time.  tJie  population  of  Michigan 
was  roughly  200.000.  which  is  sliglitly 
smaller  than  the  presently  estimated 
population  of  Ala.ska. 

The  historic  tests  for  admis.sion  to 
statehood  are  usually  tlie.se:  (1>  That 
the  people  of  the  proposed  State  are  sup- 
porters and  adliercnts  of  democracy  and 
our  American  way  of  life;  (2>  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  population  desire 
statehood;  and  (3i  that  the  new  States 
population  and  resources  are  such  as  to 
be  able  to  support  State  government  and 
not  to  be  a  financial  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Witliout  going  into 
detail,  Mr.  Chairman,  information  has 
boen  furnished  me  that  convinces  me 
that  Alaska  qualifies  for  statehood  in  all 
three  respects.  I  am,  therefore,  happy 
to  support  this  lei^islation  for  Al.askan 
statehood  at  this  time  and  hope  that  sim- 
ilar legislation  concerning  Hawaii  will 
be  approved  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.)  Eighty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

I  Roll  No.  71) 

Allen.  Calif.  C  arlc  rarbsteln 

Auchlticloas  rolllor  Fino 

Biirden  Colmer  Fisher 

Bass.  Tenn.  Cjudert  Granahnn 

Bates  Curtis.  Mas.s.  Orant 

Belcher  Dawson,  Ul.  Ore  -ory 

Blatnlk  Dellay  Gross 

Bonner  Dent  Ciub.«er 

Boykln  Dies  Haakell 

Brook.",  La.  Dowdy  Havs.  Ark. 

Buckley  Durham  Hoiineld 

Burdlck  Eberharter  Jarman 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Edmondson  Jeuklna 

Carnnlinn  Encle  Kearney 

Christopher  Evlns  Kluczynskl 


Kno« 

Kiiu<*(;n 

Krwrisrr 

I  Ihotinil 
M<  Cnrthf 
Maclirewk'S 

MatfiiiiiXiU 


Olturn.Minn  Amltti  Mim. 

t'uwcit  M  ;>•■!>(• 

frmi'v  Pi<r<\ 

Kiiff  Triiiilil* 

Jc<'»».««iM   Vi»,  V»ii  l•«<l^ 

f»<  i/ti    H  c.  V.'.iii* 

Niiappird  WKfUand 

Mhuriiril  WiiiU 

hii'iiiiittkl  Wliitruw 

It.Irr  Zrlvtiko 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Hpeaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou«e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  thut  that  Committee 
liavlng  had  under  coiMideratlon  tiie  bill 
H.  H.  7999,  and  finding  il&cM  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  336  Members  re.six)nded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sittingr. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  \a 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  by  saying  that  I  do  not  come 
here  to  engage  in  attacking  any  person- 
alities. I  have  known  many  people  from 
Ala.«;ka.  I  have  known  many  people  from 
Hawaii  and  many  other  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  this  country.  I  am  sure  there 
are  Communists  in  those  places,  but  it 
has  never  been  my  misfortune  to  meet 
one  of  them.  The  folks  I  have  met  have 
all  been  pood  people.  I  want  it  distinct- 
ly undoistoed  that  whatever  I  may  say 
here  tins  afternoon  is  not  intended  as 
an  aspersion  on  any  individual  who  is 
a  patriotic  American  citizen  residing  in 
any  of  the  Territories. 

I  want  to  pay  especial  tribute  to  the 
Deler;ate,  the  gentleman  from  Ala.«;ka 
I  Mr.  BartlettI,  for  the  fine  service  he 
has  rendered  in  this  Congress  in  rt'pre- 
senting  that  great  Territory,  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  the  committee.  I 
have  wat<:hcd  him  with  great  dilitjence 
many  times,  and  he  has  come  through 
every  time  in  splendid  fa.'^hion.  He  is 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  certainly  a  scholar 
on  legislative  matters  having  to  do  with 
the  Territory  he  represent*  here  in  the 
Nation's  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend.  John  Burns,  v.ho  represents  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  It  may  be  said  that 
Hawaii  is  not  before  the  House  this 
afternoon,  but  we  will  take  up  that  ques- 
tion just  a  little  later.  At  pre.sent  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  John  Burns  because  he 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  for  Hawaii. 
I  have  v.atched  him  on  the  committee 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him.  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
job,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii are  proud  of  him 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  another 
pood  friend  of  mine  from  Alaska  in  the 
person  of  ex-Governor  Gruenins,  who 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  in 
working  for  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. He  is  one  of  the  most  patient 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  Is  a  grand 
fellow  and  a  man  who  tries  to  reason 
He  wrote  a  wonderful  book  on  Alaska 
and  I  hope  everyone  gets  a  chance  to 
read  it. 
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These  are  ill  fine  p#op1«,  And  the  other 
people  I  have  known  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii are  fine  people.  They  have  done 
Kood  jobs  in  what  they  have  set  out  to 
do  Hut  we  are  not  here  this  afternoon, 
nor  were  we  here  yesterday  nor  will  we 
be  here  next  week  to  change  the  pollt- 
knl  fcltuatlon  in  which  this  country 
»tiinds  because  some  person  Is  a  nice 
fellow.  If  that  hud  been  the  purpose  of 
this  Congress  there  would  have  been 
many  changes  made  in  the  past  In  our 
political  history. 

I  want  to  try  thlfi  afternoon  to  clarify 
some  situations  that  I  think  are  terribly 
confused.    In  the  first  place,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  opinion  that  when  a  per- 
son   Introduces   a    bill    in    the    National 
Congrcis  for  admi.s.sion  of  a  Territory  to 
statehood  the  preml.se  from  which  you 
should  begin  is  that  that  bill  should  pass 
without    any    opposition,    that    no    one 
should  say  anything  about  it.  and  that  it 
should  not  even  be  questioned.     That  no 
person  should  be  required  to  prove  what 
is  in  the  bill  he  is  asking  this  Conpre.ss 
to  pa.s.s.     They  simply  take  the  position 
that  the  bill  has  been  introduced,  tliere- 
fore  it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  ought  to  pa.ss. 
I  want  to  go  into  it  a  little  bit  further 
in  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  attitude 
of   so   many   people   takinc   tlie   position 
that  the  premise  from  which  you  start  is 
that  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or  whatever  Ter- 
ritory is  before  this  Hou.se  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  unless  some  people 
can  die;  up  some  facts  that  would  prove 
it  should  not  be  admitted  to  statehood. 
I  think  that  is  the  wrong  ])rocedure.     I 
think    that    the    people    who    advocate 
statehood  should  make  the  case  by  not 
only  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  but 
by  evidence  beyond  a  reascnable  doubt, 
because  we  are  tampering  with  the  po- 
litical welfare  of  the  country,  and  I  use 
"political"'    in    its    true    sense,    in    the 
science-of-government  sense,  not  in  the 
political  party  sense.    I  think  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  j^olitical  wel- 
fare of  this  country  should  weiuh  these 
matters  very  carefully.     I  want   to  say 
before  I  go  on  that  the  peojile  who  have 
supported  Ala.skan  statehocd  and  those 
who  have  supported  Hawaii  in  statehood 
are  people  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest 
respect.    We  argued  and  foiieht  in  com- 
mittee about  this.     We  had  some  good 
times  and  we  had  some  bad  times  in  com- 
mittee,  but   I   have   the   deepest   respect 
for  all  the  people  and  I  am  not  here  to 
cast  aspersions  on  any  Member  of  this 
body,     I  think  they  are  ai:   devoted  to 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.    I  think  thev 
are  all  dedicated  to  the  we. fare  of  this 
Nation.    They  are  doing  what  they  think 
is  right  and  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say 
this  afternoon  will  cause  some  of  thern 
to  read  further  than  I  think  they  have 
read  so  far. 

The  first  thine  I  want  to  io  is  to  find 
out  from  where  we  start.  First,  there 
has  been  speech  after  speech  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  in  which  they 
have  quoted  every  authority  n  the  world 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  -statements  made  in  the  political 
platforms  of  the  parties.  Tliey  have 
gone  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  have 
gone  every  place  el.'e  for  aut  lority  as  to 
why   Alaska   should    be    admitted    as    a 


0tote,  I  want  a  little  later  on  to  ask 
some  of  the  ardent  proponents  of  state- 
hood,  and  they  are  ardent,  to  give  me 
the  rra4»uns,  some  of  the  basic  rcascms 
which  vlh  yet  I  have  not  heard  why 
Alaska  should  be  admitted  as  a  State 
But  first  I  want  to  treat  this  situation  to 
find  out  who  It  bi  that  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  whether  or  not  Alaska 
becomex  a  Htute.  My  very  dear  friend 
and  very  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs In  the  Congressional  Record  of  yes- 
terday placed  this  statement: 

Mr  Encle.  Mr.  Chairman,  Alaslci  wa« 
pruimscd  btauliood  when  It  was  annexed 
in  Ib67. 

Tlic  promlRC  was  clear  and  explicit. 

It  18  nund  In  article  III  of  the  tre.-*ty  with 
Russia  elgned  March  30.  1867.  by  Secretary 
of  S'ate  WUli.-.m  H  Seward  and  railfled  by 
the  United  Slates  Senate. 

Article  III  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Inh.ibUants  of  the  ceded  Territory, 
according  to  their  choice,  reserving  their  nat- 
ural allegiance,  may  return  to  Russl.n  within 
3  years;  but  if  they  should  prefer  Vi  remain 
In  the  ceded  Territory,  they,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  ol  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  Immunities  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  In  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  prop.Tty.  and  religion.  The  uncivi- 
lized tribes  will  be  suljject  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  the  United  States  may  from 
time  to  time,  adopt  In  regard  to  aboriginal 
tribes  of  that  country." 

nie  essence  of  that  pledge  Is  contained  In 
the  word  "the  Inhabitants  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates." 

Mind  you,  that  was  a  treaty  that  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Now  you  do  not  have  to  be  here  long  in 
the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  before  you 
find  out  that  we  do  not  have  very  much 
to  do  with  treaties.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  treaties  unless 
we  can  adopt  some  method  of  pas.'^ing  a 
statute  which  might  circumvent  some- 
thing' we  did  not  like  in  a  treaty.  That 
is  questionable  procedure.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  it  come  before  the  present 
Supreme  Court  because  I  am  afraid  that 
the  treaty  itself  would  supercede  anv- 
thini  that  this  Hou'^e  did.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  find  out  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  admitting  a 
State  to  the  Union.  The  Constitution 
of  United  States  does  not  specify  what 
conditions  must  be  met  to  qualify  a  ter- 
ritory for  statehocd.  Article  IV.  section 
3  states  simply: 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  the  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  talk  all  it 
wants  to  about  admitting  States  to  the 
Union,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  admitting  a  State  or  refusing 
a  State  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  America  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
body  right  here,  and  we  cannot  dis- 
charge it  by  saying  something  that  tlie 
Supreme  Court  said  or  something  that 
the  other  body  said  in  ratifying  a  treaty 
that  was  entered  into  by  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  obligation  is  ours,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  stand  up  to  it,  to  face  it,  and 
to  know  and  understand  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  pa.ss  a  bill  of  this  kind. 


Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  noOERS  of  Texas,    I  yield, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Assuming  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  say  thot  treaty 
supersedes  any  stotute  that  we  pass,  Just 
how  would  the  Court  go  about  admitting 
a  state? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  state  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Assuming  that  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  a  treaty  super- 
ceded any  statute  or  was  superior  to  any 
statute  which  the  Congress  pa.S8ed.  how 
would  the  Court  go  about  getting  a  ter- 
ritory in? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
answer  would  simply  be  that  it  could  al- 
most be  done  by  Presidential  directive. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  afraid  to  let  it 
go  to  the  Court,  because  if  it  so  decided, 
then  a  treaty  should  be  entered  into  per- 
mitting a  State  to  come  in,  and  then  if 
the  other  body  ratified  that  treaty  i  do 
not  know  how  we  would  get  them  "out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  with  what  na- 
tion could  we  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
would  make  necessary  that  territory  to 
become  a  State? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  would  be 
with  the  nation  from  which  we  acquired 
the  territory  itself,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  mean  a  treaty 
with  the  territory? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  the  na- 
tion from  which  we  get  the  territory. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    No.  no. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  have 
been  trying  to  follow  the  gentleman  as 
carefully  as  possible.  Is  it  his  conten- 
tion that  we  should  ignore  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  other  matters,  in- 
cluding treaties,  and  that  we  should  rest 
solely  upon  the  right  of  Coneress  to 
admit  or  not  admit  new  States?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  Insofar 
as  statehood  is  concerned  I  do  not  think 
we  can  discharge  our  obligation  by  per- 
mitting other  people  to  make  these  de- 
cisions for  us.  This  is  an  obligation  that 
rests  squarely  on  our  shoulders,  and 
there  is  no  provision  that  whatever  pre- 
cedent might  have  been  estabhshed 
under  other  fact  situations  by  other  per- 
sons or  organizations  are  supposed  to 
be  binding  upon  us. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  agree 
very  thoroughly  with  the  gentleman.  I 
do  not  believe  any  treaty  which  has  been 
made  or  any  court  decision  which  has 
been  made  compels  us  to  admit  any  ter- 
ritory to  statehood.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
decision  rests  entirely  with  Congress,  and 
that  is  the  decision  we  are  attempting 
to  reach  here  as  readily  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  since  it 
does  rest  upon  our  shoulders  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  ought  to  thoroughly 
understand  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
change  the  political  situation  that  this 
country  is  in. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  believe 
that  the  House  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand.    That  is  why  I  v,  as  hcping  that 
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we  would  have  more  opportunity  to  de- 
bate this  great  question  than  we  have 
had  so  far. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well.  I  am 
Eori-y-  Has  the  gentleman  been  denied 
time  for  debate? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  have 
not  been  denied  time,  but  I  note  that  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  mat- 
ters other  than  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Tvlr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  bill  as  much  as  possible. 
I   now   yield   to   the   gentleman   from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  nOFF:*JAN.  Let  us  assume  the 
ridiculous  .situation  that  we  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Mexico  providing  in  that 
treaty  that  Alaska  should  be  given  state- 
hood. Would  the  pentleman  contend 
that  it  should  be  admitted  as  a  State 
and  that  if  Con^^rcss  did  not  do  it.  the 
Supreme  Court  could  issue  a  mandatory 
Injunction  requiring  us  to  vote  affirma- 
tively to  admit  Alaska? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry; 
I  did  not  understand  the  gentlcm^.n's 
question  a  minute  ago.  If  we  entered  in- 
to a  treaty  with  another  country  and 
that  treaty  contained  such  a  provision 
and  the  Supreme  Court  passing  upon  it 
should  say  that  the  treaty  was  superior, 
th:^n  It  wo;ild  be  an  obligation. 

If  you  follow  that  sort  of  th'nkin?  we 
vould  be  obll'^atrd  to  pa.«^s  an  act  simply 
V-»cau.se  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
\h  what  ourht  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  assuming  that 
wc  did  not  do  it.  v/ould  not  enact  proper 
Icglalatlon,  could  the  Supreme  Court  by 
a  mandatory  Injunction  rccjulre  us  to 
act? 

Mr.  noCERS  of  Texas.  I  rm  aorry, 
sir,  but  I  could  not  .'noak  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  thou.f'ht  I  had  .'.j^oken  in  keep- 
ing with  their  thinking  several  limes  be- 
fore, but  they  changed  on  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  I  v.ould  be  glnd  to 
refer  your  question  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  proper  ansv,er. 

But  let  u.'*  no  on  to  the  ar'Tum'-nt  of 
these  who  have  said  that  v,e  are  pledged 
to  bring  Alaska  in.  I  do  not  lliink  that 
anyone  in  this  country  or  anywhere  cl.sc 
has  the  rliiht  or  the  power  to  pledge  a 
committee  or  Members  of  this  Congress 
except  the  people  that  the  Member  repre- 
sents In  his  home  di.'^trict. 

We  are  told,  and  it  came  up  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  the  last  time  this  bill 
ua:?  being  debated:  I  believe  it  was  the 
Ali-.skan-Hawalian  bill  which  was  beinrr 
debated — as  to  what  the  great  political 
parties  had  s-Jd  in  their  platforms.  It 
is  true  they  did  tell  us  that  they  were 
for  statehood  for  these  Territories,  and 
I  v.'ant  to  read  to  you  what  they  said, 
because  at  that  time  the  question  was 
asked  why  that  was  not  a  pledge.  I 
think  at  that  time  I  said  in  eflect  that 
party  platforms  like  other  political  mat- 
ters were  sometimes  written  to  get  votes. 
I  was  castigated  in  the  press  for  saying 
that — being  realistic.  I  might  say,  about 
it. 

They  said:  "Oh.  no;  there  Is  nothing 
political  about  this."  That  may  be  true. 
Maybe  it  was  not  put  in  the  platforms 
to  get  votes;  maybe  it  was  put  in  the 
platforms  to  keep  from  losing  certain 
votes.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or 


not.  but  I  want  to  read  what  those  plat- 
forms said. 

The  1956  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  said — 

We  condemn  the  Republican  administra- 
tion for  Its  utter  tlisregard  for  the  rights 
to  statehood  of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
These  territories  h.ive  contributed  greatly 
to  our  national  economy  and  cultural  life, 
and  are  vital  to  our  defense.  They  are  a 
part  of  America  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party,  therefore, 
pledge  Immediate  statehood  for  these  two 
Territories.  We  commend  thc;;e  Territories 
for  the  action  their  people  have  taken  In  the 
adoption  of  constitutions  which  will  become 
effective  forthwith  when  they  are  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

Now,  there  Is  not  anything  wishy- 
washy  about  that  statement  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  a  hard  and  clear  statement. 
Of  course  it  does  have  a  little  political 
tinge  to  it;  and  I  think  the  Republican 
one  did  too,  even  t  lough  it  was  not  Quite 
as  Etraiglitforward. 

Tlie  19j6  Rcpul>lican  platform  said: 

We  pledge  Immediate  statohooU  for  Alrrha, 
recognizing  tlie  fact  that  adequm-  provision 
for  defense  requirements  must  be  made. 

Now.  you  see,  they  conditioned  thot  on 
the  defense  asi^cct  of  it.  and  there  is  not 
anyone  in  t?ils  Cliamber  who  docs  not 
know  tliat  defen;  c  sometimes  consti- 
tutes very  good  political  si^ccch  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  MILLrn  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will   the   gentleman   >ield? 

Mr.  ROOLRS  of  Texas,  In  Juat  a  mo- 
ment.   R?ading  fuithcr: 

Wo  i4;clje  linir.cdlato  itatehood  for 
ILivvoll, 

Without  nnv  quallflcatlon. 

Mr,  MILLEli  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  UOOERS  of  Texas.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ni»btaska. 

Mr.  MILLER  ol  Nebraska.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  tlic  gentleman,  tlie  bill 
presently  bffforc  us  takes  into  con'-.lderi- 
lion  the  defense  nTds  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  As  I 
understand,  it  doc.<i. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROaLIlS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
haijpy  to, 

Mr  PULTON.  The  gontlem.in  will 
recall  General  Twmlng's  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  in  which  he  caid  that 
they  wei-e  having  no  trouble  or  dlfllculty 
at  present  in  the  ridmlni.stratlon  of  the 
defense  effort  in  Alaska  and  that  state- 
hood would  not  in  any  way  help  that 
defense  elfort. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  made  svich  a  wonderful  presentation 
prior  to  mine,  the  defence  situation  to 
me — and  I  believe  it  was  testified  to  in 
the  hearings — is  a  matter  that  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  statehood. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  a  much  bet- 
ter case  can  be  made  out  for  the  defense 
of  this  country  if  you  take  a  territory 
in  a  territorial  status  rather  than  in  a 
statehood  status,  especially  against  the 
enemy  with  which  we  are  faced  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  PILLJON.  In  connection  with 
the    defense    efTort.    is    the    gentleman 


acquainted  with  the  great  concern  of 
tlie  military  in  the  event  of  a  war  as  to 
their  ability  to  function  in  Hawaii  in 
view  of  tiie  fact  that  Harry  Bridges  con- 
trols the  ILWU  lunon,  with  a  member- 
ship of  23.000,  the  sheriff's  department, 
the  transportation  workers,  and  many 
of  our  public  oHlcials  who  are  members 
of  the  United  Public  Workers  Union, 
which  is  closely  associated  with  Harry 
Bridges  and  his  particular  Communist 
apparatus  and  that  in  the  event  of  war 
these  unions  could  very  materially  ob- 
struct our  defence  effort?  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  very  recently 
Mr.  Harry  Bridges  made  the  remark 
that  in  the  event  of  war  u  ith  the  Soviet, 
he  would  not  be  dispo.scd  to  not  strike 
and  ha\e  his  union  members  strike  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
this  to  the  gentleman,  that  tlie  question 
he  has  posed  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
is  in  my  mind  and  remains  in  my  mind 
with  relation  to  both  statehood  for 
Ala.'.ka  and  Hawaii.  So  long  as  that 
question  is  in  my  mind,  it  would  be  most 
diClcult  for  n-.e  to  coiiicientiously  vote 
for  a  situation  that  could  produce  an- 
oth?r  situation  that  xvAihl  be  dcai- 
mcntal  to  the  welfrrc  of  this  coiuitry. 

Mr.  OBR^FN  cf  New  York.  Mr. 
Chnirman.  wjH  the  Rcntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  R0GI-R.3  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  C/DRTFN  of  New  York.  May  I 
«U"gc^t.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  tes- 
timony before  our  commlltee  was  in- 
jected into  this  debate,  that  it  would 
be  mo-.t  derlrable  to  have  the  member- 
ship know  what  Gcnrial  Twining  did  say. 
I  have  the  material  here  before  me.  He 
was  a'krd  the  direct  question  by  Mr, 
D'HTirTT; 

Now.  Orn-ral  Twining,  you  te*tin*d  on  thii 
•uljjcct  In  1930.  on  th«  subject  of  Ala»ktt 
•tau-lu  cd.  before  the  Senate  committee,  and 
you  were  nrked  by  Senator  Anditf-son  of  New 
Mexico  If  ycu  thouaht  statehood  would  be 
nclvnnu-'rcoUB. 

You  raid:  •Ye?:  I  believe  stntehood  for 
Alaska  would  help  the  ir.lljtary," 

lliy  I  »>lc  yju,  Cijneral  Twining,  If  that 
Is  yr-ur  thought  today? 

Oencrpl  Twini.so.  1  bcUcve  It  would;   yes. 

Mr,  ROG'-RS  of  Texas.  Well,  let  me 
ray  tlil'i.  At  the  time  that  tct'mony  was 
plvcn.  was  it  not  the  McKay  Line  thrit 
he  had  in  mind;  certain  Federal  Instal- 
lation'*? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  cf  New  York.  Well,  he 
might  havc'had  many  things  in  mind,  but 
he  was  not  tc-tlfying  Epecif^rally  upon 
the  so-called  McKay  Line.  He  was  tes- 
tifying en  the  whole  .ubject  of  statehood 
for  Ala'ka.  and  he  said  .^pociflcallv.  cate- 
gorically, any  way  you  want  to  phrase  it. 
that  it  would  help  the  military.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  most  vital  military 
outposts  that  the  United  States  has  and 
a  very  loyal  people  all  around  it,  in 
jpite  of  Harry  Bridges  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  his  opinion,  but  I  think  if 
he  would  review  the  record,  he  would 
find  that  at  the  time  General  Twining 
was  testifying  his  test.mony  was  some- 
what tempered  by  some  recommenda- 
tions that  had  been  made  by  the  ad- 
nnnistration,  tliat  w.uld  liave' given  the 
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Defense  Department  soiKe  opportunity 
or  advantage  up  there  that  I  doubt  they 
should  have  had. 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Going  back  to  the  two 
platforms  from  which  tlie  gentleman 
quoted,  it  runs  through  riy  mind  tliat 
the  platform  of  the  so-call.Kl  Republican 
Party  was  written,  dominated,  and  con- 
trolled by  modern  Republicans,  which 
does  not  bind  me  because  I  am  not  one 
And  the  platform  for  the  Democratic 
Party  was  written  by  northern  New 
Deal  Democrats  mainly.  And  I  do  not 
see  how  that  could  bind  ii  real  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat.  So  I  do  not  feel 
bound  by  either  platform. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  I 
do  not  know  who  wrote  the  platforms 
and.  as  I  said  before.  I  am  not  going  to 
condemn  anyone.  I  was  not  consulted 
about  them,  but  if  I  had  jem  I  would 
have  objected  to  that  language  being 
included. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  would  like  to  read 
these  two  sentences  from  page  120  of 
the  hearings: 

Mr.  PiLLio?f  If  thfre  are  no  particular 
dimcultles  at  the  present  ilmi .  would  state- 
hood be  of  any  particular  i.<lvanfnge  then 
to  the  military  In  the  admtnutrallon  of  Its 
duties  and  rrsfKinslbtiitles  in  '.hat  area' 

Oeneral  Twining  No  part  cular  advan- 
tages as  far  OS  military  opcrat  ons  per  bc  are 
Concerned. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gent!?n-,an  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  Yok.  General 
Twining  is  t>cing  quoted  lathcr  freely 
and  somewhat  out  of  cnntf  xt.  I  think 
tlie  Record  should  show  wliat  he  .laid  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  testimony  when  he 
was  testifying  on  statehood.     He  said : 

As  students  of  the  history  ol  bills  favoring 
■tatehood  for  Alaska  are  aware.  I  testified  in 
1»60  tnal  I,  personally,  was  In  avor  of  stnte- 
hood. At  that  time  I  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Alaskan  Commani  and  I  spoke 
only  on  the  general  propusltioi.  of  statehood. 
as  diRtlnci-from  the  specific  pn  vlslona  of  any 
Alaskan  bill,  n.s  such.  My  rcRonal  views 
that  statehood  should  be  Rrat  ted  when  the 
time  was  ripe  have  never  clianged.  I  am 
happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  say  In  my  offi- 
cial capacity.  In  this  month  cf  March  1957. 
that,  in  my  cpiclon,  the  tine  is  npe  for 
Alaska  to  become  a  Slate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me.  that  is  exactly 
the  point  that  I  am  maV  ing.  As  we 
agreed  before,  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  thoroughly  imderstood  by 
every  Member  of  this  Hoxse.  We  all 
have  great  respect  for  Gen  -ral  TW  ining 
who  has  made  such  a  fine  military  rec- 
ord in  this  cotuitry.  Under  those  cir- 
cimi.stances,  the  conflict  in  the  testimony 
that  has  been  brought  out  produces  the 
very  result  I  was  talking  about,  or  it 
should  produce  that  result:  that  is.  that 
this  bill  certainly  needs  to  bo  studied,  the 
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testimony  should  be  studied  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  tins  House  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  where  we  are  and  wheie  we  are 
going,  because  I  am  afraid  that  as  much 
as  many  of  them  think  they  do  know, 
they  really  do  not. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  fur- 
tlie.-. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Would 
the  gentleman  suggest  that  we  study  it 
for  another  42  years? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  22  would 
suit  me. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGEIIS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  dear  friend  from 
Texas  tills  question.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  read  the  bill  very  carefully  and 
looked  for  the  word  "Hawaii"  in  this  bill. 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  debate  on 
this  floor  about  Hawaii  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman,  or  any  other  Member  of  thia 
body,  would  explain  just  what  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  Hawaii  is  in  the  question  of 
the  con-^idcration  of  a  bill  for  statehood 
for  Ala<;ka,  when  the  word  "Hawaii"  does 
not  apjicar  anywhere  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
happy  to  treat  that.  I  was  Intending 
to  in  Just  a  moment.  My  good  friend 
has  anticipated  that  situation. 

I  like  to  face  these  things  reallr tically. 
Of  conisc  we  know  that  the  reason 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  not  tied  to- 
gether is  that  there  were  some  people 
who  were  afraid  it  would  defeat  both 
Territories.  I  know  there  is  no  politics 
tied  to  this  thing,  yet  you  wait  from  one 
year  to  the  next  and  you  wonder  which 
side  of  the  political  fence  each  Terri- 
tory might  be  on.  So  what  has  been 
done  is  this:  The  Alaska  bill  has  been 
brought  up  before  this  House  as  a  sep- 
arate bill.  If  anyone  in  this  House  is 
naive  enough  to  think  that  Hawaii  is 
not  next  I  wirh  he  would  stand  up  and 
tell  me  why,  because  there  has  not  been 
one  argument  in  this  entire  debate, 
there  was  not  one  argument  presented 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  In  support— or  not  in  sup- 
port, to  tear  down  the  arguments 
against  statehood.  There  was  not  any- 
thing in  support  of  it.  The  arguments 
tliat  were  in  .support  of  statehood  were 
arguments  actually  to  tear  down  argu- 
ments against  statehood.  There  was 
not  one  of  those  argtmients  that  you 
could  not  use  to  support  the  admission 
to  statehood  of  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
trust  islands;  and  if  you  pass  this  bill 
and  do  not  admit  them,  you  are  guilty 
of  discrimination. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  sentlemnn  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  is  making.  He  has  brought  up 
a  matter  that  I  think  gives  me  my  chief 


concern  about  this  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America  it  is  proposed  that  we  take 
in  a  State  that  is  separated  from  Amer- 
ica not  just  by  land  but  by  a  foreign 
country.  For  the  first  time  in  America 
we  are  going  across  Canada.  This  idea 
about  how  close  we  are  from  the  stand- 
point of  jet  airplanes,  this  idea  that  the 
other  States  in  tlie  Union  were  not  con- 
tiguous, I  do  not  think  is  particularly 
relevant.  We  are  going  across  a  foreign 
country  to  take  in  a  State. 

Tiien  does  the  gentleman  beheve  that 
would  establish  a  precedent,  so  that  in 
another  year  or  perhaps  later  on  this 
year  the  fme  people  of  Hawaii  might 
say,  "You  have  established  your  prece- 
dent. We  are  4,000  miles,  or  however 
many  miles  we  are.  out  in  the  Pacific, 
but  now  that  you  have  established  this 
precedent  you  should  grant  us  state- 
hood." Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  made  an 
e.xcellent  contribution  to  this  debate.  I 
think  he  has  brought  out  a  point  that  I 
intend  to  treat  later,  but  it  is  a  point 
that  is  one  of  the  essentials  that  ought 
to  be  considered.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  ever>'  way  in  the 
world  before  any  move  is  made  to  move 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  taking  in  another  State. 

Mr.  MAITHEWS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  this  might  establish  a  prece- 
dent not  only  for  the  addition  of  Hawaii 
but  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands? 

May  I  just  say  one  other  thing:  We 
had  a  colleague  here  a  couple  of  years 
ago  who  very  frankly  said  he  would  be 
for  Puerto  Rico  because  it  was  the  im- 
pulse of  history.  I  Just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  this  might  not  create 
a  precedent  for  many  of  us  to  have  these 
waves  of  the  future,  these  Impulses  of 
history,  and  perhaps  be  a  little  careless 
in  getting  more  States  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  It  would  be 
most  difUcult  to  deny  statehood  to  any 
Territory  of  this  countrj-;  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  state- 
hood to  any  place  thereafter  once  you 
broke  that  barrier. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  the 

gentlewoman  from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  mind  if  I  went  back  a  ht- 
tle  bit  into  the  colloquy  he  had  a  few 
minutes  a:?o  with  the  gentleman  from  \^ 
Illinois  [Mr.  M.^soN],  who  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  platforms  of  both  na- 
tional parties  had  included  planks  for 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood.  I  ap- 
preciate tiie  gentleman  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  may  state  for  the  Record  that  I 
was  a  delegate  to  tlie  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  also  served  on 
the  platform  and  resolutions  committee. 
When  this  particular  subject  was 
brought  up  at  any  time  during  our  dis- 
cussions and  came  to  a  vote,  my  vote 
was  always  registered  as  "no".  May  I 
add  that  when  the  platform  of  the  plat- 
form   and    resolutions    committee    was 
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adopted  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  I  also  voted  against  the 
whole  platform.  I  just  want  that  to  be 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Matthews!  I  would  like  to  call 
to  their  attention  some  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers. I  believe,  in  American  history  when 
this  matter  was  before  the  Congress 
some  years  back.  He  wrote  several  let- 
ters, one  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  93,  part  3, 
page  3833.  Along  the  same  line  there 
is  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to  quote  in 
part,  written  by  him  on  July  15.  1947,  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  I 
speak  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
who  certainly  is  not  one  whase  thinking 
could  not  be  accepted  by  most  of  us. 
He  said  in  part  as  follows; 

I  am  greatly  distressed  at  the  progress 
being  made  in  Congress  toward  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  statehood  and  the  like 
action  contemplated,  first,  for  Alaska,  and 
then,  for  Puerto  Rico. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  to  admit  one  or 
more  of  these  distant  Territories  to  state- 
hood would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  historic  United  States  of  America.  We 
Should  soon  be  pressed  to  admit  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Cuba,  and  possibly  even 
Australia. 

We  now  have  a  solid  and  compact  terri- 
torial nation  bounded  by  the  two  great 
oceans,  by  Canada,  and  by  Mexico.  This 
should  remain  so  for  all  time. 

It  would  be  grotesque  to  put  territory 
lying  between  two  tind  three  thousand  miles 
away  on  the  same  planes  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  or 
Illinois,  or  California,  or  Texa.s,  or  Virginia. 

My  own  suggestion  Is  that  we  should  set 
up  the.se  tlirce  outlying  Territories  ri.s  inde- 
pendent nations  by  definite  diplomatic  ac- 
tion. Their  independence  should  have  only 
two  conditions:  First,  their  relations  with 
foreign  powers  should  be  svibject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate.  This  would  prevent  any 
foreign  power  from  using  them  to  our  dis- 
advantage. Second.  littgaiUs  in  any  of  these 
three  Territories  should  have  the  riKht  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Such  action  would  tend  to  build  up 
a  imlform  system  of  public  and  civil  law  in 
this  part  of  the  world.   •    •    • 

I  earnertly  believe  It  Is  not  too  late  to 
prevent  this  dreadful  mistake  from  being 
made. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
DiNGELL]  that  the  only  diflerence  in  the 
situation  now  and  when  this  letter  was 
written  by  that  great  scholar.  Dr.  Butler, 
is  that  they  have  now  moved  Alaska  into 
the  batter's  box  and  they  have  Hawaii 
on  deck,  whereas  before  they  had  Ha- 
waii in  the  batter's  box  and  Alaska  on 
deck. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chnlimnn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROClERfi  of  Trxa»,     I  yield, 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York,  I  fol- 
lowed with  a  urent  dml  of  Intercut  the 
tiuoimion  from  that  dutinuuuhcd  schol- 


ar. I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  gentleman  accepts  the  idea  that  we 
should — call  it  an  independent  nation  if 
you  will — establish  a  foreign  nation  out 
of  what  is  now  American  soil  right  next  to 
Siberia.  With  all  due  respect  to  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  I  think  that  is 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  get  the  connection  about  es- 
tablishing a  foreign  nation  because  I 
think  Alaska  has  been  a  very  patriotic 
Territory.  I  think  the  people  there  have 
followed  alont;  with  the  United  States 
in  a  wonderful  fashion.  I  am  very  proud 
of  Alaska  and  very  proud  of  the  people 
up  there. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is.  but  the  suggestion 
which  was  just  made  to  the  gentleman 
was  that  an  independent  nation  was 
created.  That  would  make  foreigners 
out  of  Americans.  There  would  be  no 
othrr  description  of  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well,  that 
might  be  true.  Of  course  we  are  in  that 
same  situation  as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  But  you 
want  to  spread  that  up  to  the  borders 
of  Siberia. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Oh,  no.  That 
was  Dr.  Butler  talking. 

Mr.  O  BRIEH^  of  New  York.  I  was 
doing  my  best  to  answer  Dr.  Butler. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Butler,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  every  minute  point.  That 
is  one  we  would  need  to  discu.ss. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROGKRS  of  Texa.s.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  colloquy 
regarding  Dr.  Butler  has  wandered 
afield   from    thnt   by   which   it   can   be 

viewed.  I  do  not  think  he  was  talking 
about  establishing  any  foreign  nation 
as  such,  but  I  think  perliaps  he  liad  in 
mind  where  noncontiguous  territories 
have  been  regarded  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mainland,  and  we  all  know  that 
that  experiment  has  failed  very  miser- 
ably. I  think  that  is  the  concept  of 
political  science  that  Dr.  Butler  has  in 
mind,  and  I  think  it  points  up  to  us 
whenever  we  enter  this  area  of  non- 
contiguity  that,  historically  speaking, 
wherever  it  has  been  experimented  with 
in  the  past  it  has  failed.  As  a  conse- 
quence. I  believe  that  one  of  our  major 
concerns  in  this  legislation  is  with  that 
exact  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.    DINGELL,      Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Referring  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr,  Matthews),  had  his  criterion  been 
applied,  for  example,  to  the  State  of 
California,  the  State  of  California  might 
not  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  or  ml«ht  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  much  later,  because 
then  the  United  States  was  separated 
by  what  was  reported  to  bo  about  1  bOO 
or  2,000  miles  from  the  then  Republic 
of  Mexico, 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  His  thinking 
is  right  along  the  line  of  that  of  the 
majority  leader  I  Mr.  McCormack).  but 
with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  If  I  may  also  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  each  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ought  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  a 
State  to  this  Union  ought  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  the  same  as  any  other 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  That  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  And  while  we  are  on 
that,  we  have  a  bill  that  is  before  the 
House,  and  when  the  Members  all  un- 
derstand it.  they  will  find  that  there 
are  about  20  pieces  of  legislation,  and  I 
am  very  con.servative  when  I  say  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  made 
the  remark  a  minute  ago  that  our  great 
President  said  he  was  for  this  bill,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  passed  just  like  it 
is.  I  was  encouraged  to  f\i\A  out  that 
our  great  President  knew  what  was  In 
the  bill,  but  alarmed  that  he  was  for 
it  as  written.  The  committee  expects 
to  make  several  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  I  would  like  to  avoid 
commenting  on  what  the  President 
knows  about  this  bill.  I  think  we  ought 
to  legi-slate  here  with  regard  to  Alaska 
and  not  with  regard  to  what  our  preju- 
dices may  be  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii 
or  Puerto  Rico.  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  in  a  good 
position  and  they  do  not  want  to  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  They  are 
getting  some  pretty  tremendous  tax  ad- 
vantages out  of  their  present  situation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man ha.s  much  more  knowledge  than  I 
do  about  that  subject,  because  it  has 
been  my  impression  there  are  a  lot  of 
territories  that  would  like  to  become  a 
state.  But  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
information  and  I  will  consider  it  in  vot- 
inrr  on  this  legi.slation. 

Mr.  BART  LETT.  I  wonder  if  we 
miuht  go  back  to  the  treaty  of  cession 
wiiich  the  gentleman  mentioned.  He 
referred  to  the  lanyuaye  in  somewhat 
these  word.s: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — 

And  so  forth.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  to  say  that  this 
body  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
pa'^.s  on  thaf 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Toxa.s.  Will  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  que.<:tion' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly?  Did  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  this  bodv.  thi.s  Hou-e  of 
Repre.seniatives,  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  that  language  in 
any  form'!' 

Mr.  ROOER.S  of  Texas.  On  that 
treaty;  we  did  not  pa.-^.s  on  that  treaty. 
ITie  treaty  was  cited  by  our  distln- 
KulMhcd  chairman  as  one  of  the  rea;»ons 
why  we  should,  juit  as  the  Gallup  poll* 
have  been  cited  by  other  Members 

Mr.  BARlLriT.  Actually,  however. 
hlMtory  record*  the  fact  that  this  very 
tr«?aty  for  a  very  curious  rra*on  was 
pusAcd  upon  by  the  Houh*  of  Reprewnt- 
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a  fives;  It  did  not  have  to  be.  In  a  con- 
stitutional sense,  but  the  treaty  was 
brouu'ht  before  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tex  is.  I  cannot 
take  notice  of  the  extra<urricular  ac- 
tivities of  a  body  back  :n  tho^e  days 
which  may  not  have  been  apprised  of 
what  the  Constitution  provided  and  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  not  sujiposed 
tn  handle  treaties. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  dl.«:li:e  to  have  the 
pcniloman  use  such  a  statement,  because 
Rus.-sia  might  think,  it  beirg  so  long  ago, 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  Alaska. 
The  House  appropriated  money,  of 
course,  for  the  payment  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
that  if  Russia  attempted  Ui  take  Alaska, 
that  Alaskans  and  people  all  over  the 
United  States  would  ru.sh  to  her  defense. 
1  would  be  glad  to  enlist  m/  .services  now 
for  her  defense  in  time  ol  war. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  And  should  the  time 
ever  come  that  any  countiy  tried  to  in- 
vade Texas,  AIa.ska  would  go  down  to 
help  her. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vireinla  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  >i  >ld? 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  had  want- 
ed to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  or 
two.  I  do  not  know  what  there  has  been 
in  the  gentleman's  speech  that  is  so 
controversial,  but  he  has  certainly 
arou.«ed  more  Interest  in  this  bill  than  I 
have  seen  In  the  2  days  tlie  debate  has 
thus  far  proceeded. 

I  undcrfitood  the  pcnfleman  from 
Michigan  to  question  whetlier  we  oucht 
even  to  think  about  these  other  outlying 
territories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  Hawaii  was  on  '.he  list  before 
Alaska,  and  if  we  lock  at  :hinps  practi- 
cally, we  know  that  the  n  >xt  thlnc:  will 
be  Hawaii,  and  it  will  com^^  in  this  Con- 
gress if  this  bill  passes.  ICow.  thnt  will 
take  three  Members  out  cT  the  present 
representation  In  the  House.  Then 
comes  Puerto  R;co.  Puerto  Rico  has 
.•something  over  2  million  inhabitants 
against  Alaska's — I  say  80,000  bona  fide 
citizens.  How  can  you  ccnsistently  re- 
fu.<e  statehood  to  Puerto  Rico?  Tlie 
conversation  to  the  effect;  that  Puerto 
Rico  does  not  want  statehood  does  not 
make  much  Impression  on  me.  I  am 
sure  they  would  like  to  have  statehood, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
avoid  it  or  how  you  are  going  to  get 
around  2  or  3  more  Congressmen  being 
dL-^placed  from  the  present  representa- 
tion. I  have  worried  a  good  deal  about 
that  until  I  questioned  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  my  pood  friend  here,  in 
the  Rules  Committee  about  that  the 
other  day.  He  said:  "Oh,  I  will  give 
Alaska  my  sent  In  ConBreJW."  Eo  that 
took  care  of  that  situation. 

Then  comes  alon^  Hawaii  and  I  think 
the  sentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr, 
Passman]  said  he  would  ffive  his  seat 
up  to  one  of  these  offshore  Territories, 
Ho  that  only  left  one  fellow  to  be  wor- 
j  led  about,  because  there  would  be  three: 
we  have  two  already  taken  care  of,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  now  agree  to  give  his  seat  to  th« 
third  one  so  that  the  reft  of  ui  may  ceaie 


to  worry  about  whether  our  State  is  go- 
ing to  be  reduced  in  representation? 

Then  I  wonder  whether  the  States 
that  these  gentlemen  represent  and  who 
are  .so  generous  are  going  to  be  equally 
generous  and  willing  to  give  up  their 
representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  mc.  they  have  not  con- 
lided  in  mc  as  to  what  their  future  inten- 
tions are.  But  I  will  say  that  I  have  a 
snenkin.f^  suspicion — and  I  have  deep  re- 
spect for  all  of  them— that  they  are  not 
in  danger  of  losing  their  seats  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  "Virpinia.  I  have  a 
similar  su'  picion.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  my  good  friend 
IMr.  Savior  1  — and  I  hope  he  is  here, 
because  he  made  some  allu.-^ion  in  his 
remarks  about  a  letter  I  had  written  to 
tlie  Members  of  the  House  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

So,  I  a'iked  him  if  he  would  not  yield 
to  me,  because  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
he  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments in  that  letter.  And  he  said  he 
did,  berause  I  had  said  this  was  the 
greatest  give-away  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  And  that  is  the  only  thing  he 
apparently  challenged.  Maybe  he  was 
ri.Liht  about  that  because,  when  you  con- 
sider the  many  billions  of  dollars  that  we 
gave  away  in  foreign  aid.  it  may  be  that 
that  is  somewhat  larger  than  this  give- 
away we  are  making  in  this  bill.  But  I 
wanted  to  question  him  further  as  to 
some  of  the  statements  made  there  and 
that  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  matter 

of  record  now.  I  made  certain  state- 
ments in  that  letter.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  declined  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  remarks  he  made  about 
that  letter.  Now,  I  challenge  him  or 
anyone  else  to  challenge  any  statement 
of  fact  contained  in  that  letter.  Now, 
here  is  what  I  alleged  in  that  letter.  I 
said  that  there  have  been  explorations 
in  Ala.<-ka  that  di.sclo.sed  that,  of  the  33 
strategic  metals  that  we  need  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation,  31  of  them  have 
been  discovered  in  Alaska.  I  said  that. 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  state- 
hood in  this  Nation,  that  in  this  bill  for 
statehood  we  have  not  reserved  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  it 
l)elongs,  all  of  the  mineral  resources  in 
the  land  that  we  give  to  the  new  State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  permit  me  to  interject  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  this  bill,  as 
It  is  wTltten,  passes.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  present  law  will  be  repealed  be- 
cause there  is  a  savings  clause  in  the 
last  feature  that  repeals  all  laws  In  con- 
flict with  it.  There  is  a  statute  on  the 
books  right  now  that  prohibits  this  Oov- 
emment  from  transferring  lands  to 
States  without  reserving  mineral  inter- 
ests.   And  this  bill  could  repeal  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man li  correct.    So  tbli  U  the  flrst  bill 


that  does  not  specifically  reserve.     And 
I   liave  photostatic   copies  in  my   file — 
and  I  expect  to  speak  on  it  on  Monday — 
of  every  statute  constituting  a  State  since 
the  Civil  War.  and  they  have  all  reserved. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  historj-  of  this 
country,  this  bill  specifically  grants  to 
the   State   the   mineral   rights   in   every 
piece  of  property  that  they  take.    Now, 
then,  this  bill  gives  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
one-half  of  that  great  Territory,  lands 
that  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     One   hundred    eichty-two   mil- 
lion—not    thousands,     but     182.800.000 
acres  of  land  that  belongs  to  your  constit- 
uents and  mine  are  given  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  we  also  give  them  all  of  the 
mineral  rights  under  all  of  those  acres. 
Now.  that  is  not  all.     I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  this  bill,  but  somebody  did  a  pretty 
sharp  job  on  it.     For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  any  legislation  for  statehood, 
if  you  will  look  at  the  bill,  you  will  find 
that   the   State   of   Alaska   is   given   the 
right,  not  foi  1  year  or  2  years,  but  for 
25  years,  to  make  a  selection  of  those 
lands,  and  it  is  given  the  right  to  spot 
them  all  over  the  Territory  of  Ala.ska,  in 
areas  not  less  than  five-thousand-and- 
some-hundred    acres.     Now,   what   does 
that   mean?     That  means  that  for  25 
years  any  of  these  33  strategic  materials 
that  are  discovered  in  pajing  quantities 
the  State  of  Alaska  can  jump  on  them, 
like  a  chicken  on  a  June  bug,  and  grab 
up   and   take  unto   itself  every   bit   of 
minerals    by    making    this    selection    in 
small  spots  here  and  yonder  that  may 
be  developed  in  that  State.    I  want  to 
know  if  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
Hou.«e,  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  is 
prepared  to  go  home  and  tell  his  people 
that  we  have  given. away  property  that 
belongs  to  them,  to  this  little  group  of 
folks  up  in  Alaska,  property  that  has 
been  carried  at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers   of    this    country    for    100    years. 
Are  you  prepared  to  fo  home  and  tell 
your  people,   'Here,   we  have   given   it 
away"? 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I   thank   the  gentleman  for  his 
splendid  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  minute  ago  made  reference  to 
the  situation  that  has  been  referred  to 
in  past  discussions  of  statehood  bills  as 
the  noncontin^uity  tlieorj'.  Of  cource, 
that  theory  was  pooh-poohed  by  many 
who  were  strong  supporters  of  statehood 
for  these  Territories.  The  arguments 
that  are  advanced  in  support  of  state- 
hood are  not  arguments  or  reasons  why 
Territories  should  be  admitted  as  States 
to  the  Union;  they  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  charges  and  answers  to  what 
was  said  by  the  opponents  of  these  bills. 
In  other  words,  they  are  reasons  why 
statehood  should  not  be  denied  to  these 
people.  Let  us  follow  that  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  It  would  apply  to 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  to 
every  Territory  that  we  own  or  in  which 
we  have  an  interest,  including  the  Trust 
Territories.  X  venture  to  say  there  are 
ft  number  of  people  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
altuatlon  of  the  Trust  Territories  and  do 
not  realize  that  there  are  over  2,000 
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Islands  In  the  Pacific  that  cover  an  area 
about  the  size  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  come  within  the  term 
Trust  Territories.  If  you  are  going  to 
say  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  "You  are 
entitled  to  come  in,"  how  are  you  poinK 
to  deny  statehooa  to  the  smallest  island 
that  we  have,  regardless  of  who  lives  on 
it  or  how  many  people  live  on  it?  There 
is  not  any  sensible  answer.  If  you  say, 
"You  cannot  come  in."  but  you  take  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii,  then  you  are  begging 
the  question.  You  are  not  being  honest 
with  yourself  when  you  do  it. 

People  say  this:  '"Well,  the  noncontl- 
guity  theory  is  no  good."  But  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  factor  in  this 
whole  situation. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DincellI 
a  minute  a^o  concerning  the  situation 
when  California  was  taken  in.  Here 
is  something  that  must  be  understood. 
The  territory  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  California,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted,  was  owned  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  prop- 
erty that  was  owned  by  us.  The  con- 
tiguity situation  alone  then  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  have  justi- 
fied statehood  for  the  Territories.  But 
without  that  contiguity,  the  Territory 
should  not  be  admitted.  Now  you  may 
ask  why.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why, 
briefly.  And  I  wi.sh  I  had  more  time  to 
go  into  this  matter.  But,  to  state  it  as 
briefly  and  simply  as  I  can,  it  is  this.  To- 
day land  and  inland  waters  are  the  boun- 
dary lines  between  sovereign  powers. 
When  you  cross  a  boundary  line,  you 
move  into  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  you  either  violate  it.  if  it  is 
an  enemy  nation,  or  you  must  get  per- 
mission to  cro.ss  even  if  it  is  a  friendly 
nation.  This  would  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  counti-y  that  we  would 
have  granted  statehood  to  a  Territory 
that  is  situated  so  that  you  could  not 
get  to  it  without  going  outside  of  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  order  to  get  to 
Alaska  you  must  get  permission  to  cross 
a  foreign  nation.  Canada,  or  you  must 
cross  the  high  seas. 

I  implore  each  of  you  to  weigh  this 
bill  and  every  feature  in  it,  with  the 
greatest  scrutiny  and  care.  It's  pas.sage 
could  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Republic  as  we  know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  for  Alaskan  statehood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour  or  any  part  there- 
of. 

Mr.  MILTER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  permissible,  I  should  like  to  pose 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  the  situa- 
tion tomorrow.  I  understand  we  do  meet 
tomorrow,  but  if  there  are  going  to  be  any 
quorum  calls  perhaps  the  Committee  will 
rise.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  agreement 
that  has  been  made  with  the  other  side. 


Some  of  our  Members  want  to  pet  away, 
to  get  to  New  York  or  to  get  to  their 
offices  and  do  some  work  there.  May  I 
inquire  what  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion may  be  concerning  tomorrow  and 
Monday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  regrets 
that  he  is  not  in  a  po.'^ition  to  anticipate 
what  may  happen  tomorrow.  The  gen- 
tleman mi'riht  direct  his  question  to  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  As  the  loyal 
opposition.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  A&PINALL.  There  is  an  under- 
standing at  the  present  time  that  as  soon 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ri.ses  this 
evening  I  shall  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  general  debate  be 
continued  tomorrow  and  throuL-h  Mon- 
dny.  closing  at  5  o'clock  Monday  evening, 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
O'Brien  I;  that  tomorrow  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  debate  the  bill  under  general  de- 
bate, and  if  we  find  ourselves  without  a 
quorum,  because  so  many  of  our  people 
have  already  promised  to  go  away,  we 
shall  respect  their  position  and  protect 
tliem    in    their    rights. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Members  who  are  going  to  handle  the 
time  on  Monday  are  both  in  favor  of  the 
legislation? 

Mr.  A.SPINALL.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  However,  we 
have  an  understanding  that  the  time 
will  be  divided  absolutely  equally  between 
tho.se  in  favor  of  and  tliosc  in  opposition 
to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  share  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
that  is  a  proper  agreement:  yes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  1  he  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  already  promised  the  act- 
ing chairman  that  he  will  do  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  1  he  gentleman  will  do 
the  same  on  his  .«:ide? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentlemnn  f'om 
New  York  has  already  made  tlial  prom- 
ise. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Cert.^inly, 
that  would  be  very  definitely  understood! 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  House 
today  and  I  intend  to  perform  that  dutv. 
I  represent  about  368.000  people  in  my 
district  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  prepared 
to  go  back  to  tho.se  people  and  tell  them 
that  in  this  year  of  1958  I  voted  for 
Alaskan  statehood,  even  as  I  did  in  this 
House  in  1950.  when  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  membership. 

Historically  the  House  has  passed  the 
Alaskan  statehood  bill  on  1  occasion, 
the  Senate  on  2  occasions.  The  Sen- 
ate once  recommitted  the  bill  by  a  mar- 
gin of   1  vote,  the  vote   being   4."}   to  44. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  between 
quorum  calls  speakers  on  this  bill  liter- 
ally drummed  into  our  ears  the  idea  that 
voting  for  Alaskan  statehood  was  repug- 
nant to  our  American  way  of  life.  I  do 
not  agree  with  any  such  premise.  I 
hold  there  are  many,  many  American 
people — yes,  people  important  in  Ameri- 


can life  who  disagree.  Who  does  favor 
Alaskan  statehood?  The  list  of  those 
who  favor  Alaskan  statehood,  and  they 
should  be  recapped  at  this  time  in  the 
debate,  is  very  impressive.  This  list 
starts  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Alaskan 
statehood  is  also  favored  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Hari-y  S.  Truman,  who 
urged  statehood  for  Alaska  in  his  first 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  January, 
1946,  and  repeatedly  thereafter. 

There  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  the  Federal  depart- 
mental official  who — above  all  others — 
has  responsibilities  in  and  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Some  of  the.se  he  will 
relinquish  if  Alaska,  as  she  hopes  it  will, 
becomes  a  State.  I  might  add  that  his 
two  immediate  predece.ssors.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chairman  and 
his  predecessor  in  turn.  Secretary  Julius 
A.  Krug,  both  warmly  supported  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  ditrress  here  to 
say  that  only  yesterday  88  students  from 
my  Congressional  District  came  to  my 
offices  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  po,sed  to  them 
this  question:  How  do  you  students  now 
feel  regarding  Alaskan  statehood  which 
you  will  hear  debated  on  the  very  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  this  af- 
ternoon? All  88  were  unanimous  in 
six?aking  out  their  wiihes  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t'lcre  Is  Gen.  Nathan 
P.  Twining,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  whose  name  has 
been  brought  into  debate  this  afternoon, 
whose  .service  from  1947  to  1950  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Alaskan 
Connnand  made  him  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  Territory.  And  it  is  worth 
repeating  one  of  his  predecessors  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the  laic 
Gen.  H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  was  likewise 
a  strong  supporter  of  slateiiood  for 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  citing 
five-star  supporters  of  statehood  for 
Alaska,  let  us  include  two  more — Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
To  these  I  could  also  add  the  name  of 
late  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd.  the 
famous  explorer. 

Many   important   national   organiza- 
tions represent  ins  the  most  diverse  in- 
terests with  memberships  totaling  many 
millions    of    Ajnericans    have    in    recent 
years    endorsed    statehood    for    Alaska. 
These  include  the  United  States  Cliani- 
ber   of    Commerce,    an    organization    of 
our    foremost    bu.sinessmen.      Likewise, 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States— the  Jaycees  who  repre- 
sent  the   up   and   coming  youth   among 
the  businessmen  of  America.     They,  too. 
strongly  endorse  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Mr.  Chairman,  organized  labor  in  our 
country  is  as  favorable  to  statehood  for 
Alaska  as  is  organized  business.    Among 
tho.se  who  have  endorsed  statehood  for 
Alaska  are  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor   and    the   Congress   of   Industrial 
Organizations — the  AFL-CIO.     Another 
great     group     representing     organized 
labor  are  the  railway  brotherhoods — 16 
in   number.     They,   too.  have  endorsed 
statehood  for  Alaska. 
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The  patriotic  societies — the  men  who 
served  our  country  In  war — are  strongly 
In  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  Alas- 
kan statehood  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  by  the  AMVETS,  and  by  the 
Catholic  War  'Veterans. 

Great  women's  organizations  have  also 
endorsed  Alaskan  statehood. 

Few  women's  organizations  stand 
higher  In  public  esteem,  or  have  a  wider 
distribution  of  membership  than  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — 
with  some  5  million  active  members. 
They  have  strongly  endorsed  statehood 
for  Alaska.  Another  women's  organi- 
zation which  also  has,  is  the  Dames  of 
the  Loyal  Legion. 

Statehood  has  al.so  been  endorsed  by 
Buch  diverse  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  Association  of  State 
Attorneys  General,  the  Conare-ss  of  Home 
Missions — representing  some  30  Protes- 
tant denominations. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Alaska,  the  Right  Reverend  Francis 
D.  Gleeson.  authorized  the  two  priests  of 
longest  residence  in  Ala'^^ka.  to  testify  at 
a  statehood  hearing,  which  both  did — 
strongly  in  its  favor.  The  senior  of 
these,  the  Reverend  G.  Edgar  Gallant,  is 
now  vicar  general  of  the  Diocese  of 
Juneau,  which  includes  the  southern  part 
of  Alaska. 

Service  clubs,  the  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional and  the  Lions  International — and 
fraternal  organizations  such  as  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  have  endorsed  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

Indeed,  no  national  organization  of 
Importance  whicli  interested  itself  in 
Alaska,  has  declined  to  endorse  Its  state- 
hood cause. 

The  press  of  the  Nation  is  preponder- 
ately  for  statehood. 

The  House  of  Representatives  enacted 
an  Alaska  statehood  bill  8  years  ago.  on 
March  5,  1950. 

Our  House  pa.s.sed  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  before  the  decennial  census  of 
1950  was  taken.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  100,000.  That 
population  has  more  than  doubled  since. 

If  the  House  could  enact  statehood 
legi-slation  then,  why  not  now? 

Much  else  has  happened  since  1950  to 
make  statehood  for  Alaska  even  more 
valid  and  more  urgent  than  it  was  8 
years  ago. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  by  the  House  in  1950.  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  platform 
planks  have  pledged  immediate  state- 
hood. It  is  in  both  parties'  1956  plat- 
forms.   That  was  not  the  case  in  1950. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  by  the  House  In  1950,  Alaska's 
economy  has  leaped  forward  with — 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  500-ton 
pulp  mill  in  Ketchikan  in  1954,  the  first 
major  utilization  of  Alaska's  vast  timber 
resources. 

Second.  The  construction  of  a  second 
pulp  mill  at  Sitka,  with  a  300-ton  ca- 
pacity. Negotiations  for  two  more  are 
In  process. 

Third.  The  striking  of  oil  In  Alaska 
and  the  filing,  in  the  10  months  since 
that  strike,  of  oil  leases  on  over  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  Alaska  lands. 


Since  the  House  enacted  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill  in  1950,  the  people  of 
Alaska  have  unmistakably  shown  their 
intense  desire  for  statehood  by  holding 
a  constitutional  convention,  drafting  an 
excellent  constitution,  ratifying  that 
constitution  by  an  election  of  the  people, 
and  further  adopting  the  so-called 
Alaska -Tennessee  plan — following  the 
precedents  set  by  Tennes.see.  Michigan, 
Iowa,  California,  Minnesota.  Oregon,  and 
Kansas — and  electing  two  Senators  and 
a  Representative  to  come  to  Washington 
and  plead  the  cause  of  statehood. 

Since  the  Hou.se  voted  an  Alaska  .state- 
hood bill  in  1950.  8  years  have  elapsed, 
extending  Alaska's  period  of  pupilage  to 
91  years — the  loncrest  duration  of  terri- 
torialism  in  our  history. 

Since  the  House  voted  an  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  in  1950.  international  tension 
has  greatly  increased.  Colonialism  has 
become  an  acute  worldwide  issue,  fur- 
nishing a  potent  reason  for  America  to 
show  the  world  that  it  practices  what  It 
preaches. 

Oh.  what  disillusioning  news  It  would 
be  to  the  Free  World,  to  the  whole  world, 
to  hear  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  our  great  Nation's  Capital  in  this 
year  of  1958,  yes,  in  the  month  of  May, 
turned  down  a  bill  providing  for  Alaska 
statehood. 

But  to  return  to  the  long  list  of  those 
who  favor  statehood  for  Alaska. 

The  most  important  of  those  sup- 
porters is  the  American  people. 

In  the  la.st  3  years,  a  fcore  of  polls 
have  been  taken  in  various  Congressional 
Districts  by  their  Representatives.  They 
have  all  favored  statehood — some  by 
overwhelming  majorities. 

And,  finally  and  quite  significantly  the 
Gallup  polls  taken  on  the  i.ssue  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  reported — as  recently 
as  last  March — a  vote  of  75  percent  in 
favor  to  6  percent  opposed,  or  over  12 
to  1  for  statehood  for  Alaska. 

Yes,  the  American  people  want  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

Just  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

I  now  yield  to  my  valiant  friend  from 
New  York  !Mr.  DooleyI  who  once  estab- 
lished a  record,  an  intercollegiate  record 
that  has  never  been  beaten,  throwing  a 
successful  pass  for  67  yards,  on  the  foot- 
ball gridiron,  this  for  old  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  gracious  but  very  embar- 
rassing introduction. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  throw  a  pass  now  for  state- 
hood. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
Alaska.  The  subject — one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  we  have  yet 
been  called  on  to  face  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, has  been  thoroughly  explored. 
The  admission  of  a  Territory  into  the 
Union  of  States,  however,  is  a  momen- 
tous event,  such  that  it  cannot  be  dealt 
with  cursorily  or  casually,  but  must  be 
weighed  carefully  on  the  scales  of  pro- 
priety, equity,  and  commonsense. 

It  was  Ernest  Gruening,  Senator-elect 
from  Alaska,  who  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  point- 
ed out  that  approximately  90  years  ago 
the  United  States  made  a  specific  pledge 


as  to  the  future  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  when  this  Government  pro- 
claimed in  the  treaty  of  cession  signed 
with  Russia,  that  "the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  Territory,  according  to  their 
choice,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  rights,  advantages,  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty  and  sovereignty." 
Instead  of  fulfilling  that  promise,  it  is 
an  irrefutable  fact  that  for  decades  our 
Government's  relationship  with  Alaska 
constituted  a  deplorable  succession  of 
shabby  dealings,  pitiable  neglect,  and 
unforgivable  apathy  to  the  status  of  that 
Territory  and  the  well-being  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

Alaska,  to  my  mind,  deserves  state- 
hood if  any  Territory  ever  did.  Pur- 
chased in  1867  for  the  price  of  2  cents 
per  acre,  Alaska  today  embraces  375  mil- 
lion acres  oi  land,  the  mineral  worth  of 
which  has  never  been  closely  evaluated. 
But,  what  is  more  important,  Alaska 
gives  great  promise  for  future  impor- 
tance, more  so  than  most  of  the  35  Ter- 
ritories admitted  to  the  original  Union 
of  States.  I  say  this  not  only  because 
of  Alaska's  natural  wealth — its  minerals, 
its  timber,  and  its  fish — but  because  it 
is  our  great  outpost  of  the  northern 
frontier,  the  nearest  point  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  North  Pole — the  focal  point 
for  future  air  assaults. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Leo  O'Brien,  delineated  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  only  yesterday  the 
various  reasons  why  Alaska  should  be 
granted  statehood.  He  did  so  eloquently 
and  well.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  em- 
bellish his  fine  and  trenchant  statement. 
Permit  me  to  add,  however,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  great  promise  Alaska  has 
of  developing  into  a  huge  and  resource- 
ful area,  its  mihtary  importance  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Only  54  miles  of  sea 
separate  Alaska  from  Siberia.  The  in- 
ternational boundary,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
runs  directly  through  the  waters  of  Lit- 
tle Diomede  Island  and  Big  Diomcde 
Island — which  is  Russian — in  the  Bering 
Strait.  And  I  might  recall  that  Alaska 
is  the  only  part  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent which  suffered  actual  enemy  occu- 
pation during  World  War  II. 

It  is  Important — even  vital— that  we 
bind  this  Territory  to  our  country  by  ties 
of  statehood.  We  do  not  want  Alaska 
thought  of  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
half-American  segment  isolated  and  neg- 
lected, a  partly  disowned  and  wholly 
disenchanted  area  which  other  coun- 
tries might  continue  to  eye  eagerly.  Let 
us  nail  it  down  once  and  for  all  as  a 
State. 

There  is  definite  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  in- 
ject into  thc^e  remarks  any  mention  of 
Hawaii.  Yesterday,  however,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Pillion!,  stated  in 
efTect,  and  I  do  not  quote  him  verbatim, 
that  Hawaii  is  under  the  control  of 
Harry  Bridges — the  Communist  labor 
leader. 

In  other  words,  we  should,  according 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  ref- 
erence, but  for  whom  I  have  proper  re- 
spect, not  give  consideration  to  a  Terri- 
tory made  up  of  500,000  people,  because 
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1  notorious  Communist  is  active  in  tlieir 
midst. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Hawaii  last 
fall  and  it  can  be  said  in  all  fairness  that 
the  influence  of  communism  on  the 
islands  is  generally  exaggerated.  Most 
of  the  doclc  workers  lend  lip  service  to 
Bridges  to  retain  their  jobs. 

The  islands — a  valuable  bastion  of  na- 
val and  air  strength  in  the  Pacific — the 
only  sizable  haven  for  our  ships  of  the 
fleet  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Asia. 
is  filled  with  people  who  are  loyal  Amer- 
icans. 

True,  there  Is  a  heavy  segment  of  peo- 
ple of  Japanese  origin.  34  percent  to  be 
exact,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
good  Americans. 

When  the  Nisei  regiment  which  was 
annihilated  in  Europe  was  being  re- 
formed, 2,600  men  were  asked  for — 
some  9,000  volunteered  for  Uncle  Sam — 
knowing  full  well  they  were  signing 
their  own  death  warrants.  The  people 
of  the  islands  are  proud  of  their  Amer- 
ican afiaiiations.  but  chagrined — like  the 
people  of  Alaska — from  having  had  to 
suffer  in  the  role  of  second-class  citizens 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  best  anti- 
dote for  Communist  inroads  in  Hawaii  is 
statehood — not  apathy  and  condemna- 
tion. 

The  Representative  from  New  York 
chided  the  advocates  of  Alaskan  state- 
hood by  pointing  out  that  such  state- 
hood would  ultimately  pave  the  way  for 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  ask  would  that 
be  tragic.  Politically,  it  might  be  pain- 
ful to  some  who  do  not  want  the  status 
quo  disturbed — who  do  not  want  to  take 
the  risk  of  Senators  of  alien  origin 
entering  the  high  council  chambers  of 
our  country. 

Such  an  attitude  Is  provincial  and 
unwarranted. 

Newspaper  polls  reflect  that  sentiment 
for  Alaskan  statehood  is  12  to  1. 

If  this  great  body  is  to  do  justice  to  a 
group  of  Americans  who  have  too  long 
been  disenfranchised,  if  we  are  to  bow  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  weight  of  public  acceptance 
and  public  sufferance,  we  will  quickly 
vote  Alaska  Into  the  Union. 

None  of  the  35  Territories  admitted  to 
the  Union  over  the  last  100  years  has 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  state- 
hood since  its  admiiision.  Neither  will 
Alaska. 

Mr.  CANnEI.D.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  years  ago  Izvestia 
or  -some  ottier  prominent  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Soviet  Union  reportedly 
carried  comment  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  of  America  acquired  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  by  fraud  and  that  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  having  Dr.  GriiBth  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  seek  a  record  of  that 
statement.  But,  I  am  sure  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man now  representing  the  Territory 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  recalls 
that  some  years  ago  a  statement  of  that 
kind  was  made. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CANPIELD.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  answer  to  those  who  say  that 
Alaska  cannot  afford  statehood  is  that 
if  statehood  is  feranted  to  Alaska,  the 
heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy  and  control 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  lifted  from  them  and  tliat  then  Alaska 
will  go  forward  and  will  have  great  de- 
velopment; that  private  enterprise  and 
private  money  will  come  in  to  develop  an- 
other great  Ltaic  in  this  Union? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  That  is  the  sincere 
belief  of  all  who  favor  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  most  certainly  that  is  my 
strong  belief. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  I  might  say 
that  the  history  of  every  State  that  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  is  exactly  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman;  and  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  CANFIELD)  that  I  agree  with  what 
he  has  said  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  support  this  bill  for  statehood  for 
Alaska. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  something  about  his  fair- 
ness, his  desire  to  assist  others  who 
rightly  seek  help.  He  is  a  crusader  for 
justice. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  land  that  is  to  be 
given  to  the  new  States,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  great  undeveloped  Territory  up  there 
that  is  going  to  need  all  of  the  help  that 
it  can  get.  And  we  are  all  concerned  in 
seeing  to  it  that  a  new  State  gets  off  to  a 
good  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
lend  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
preposition  of  granting  Alaska  her  hard- 
won  and  well-earned  statehood.  Many 
of  our  Western  States — Utah  among 
them — are  not  so  many  years  removed 
from  their  own  battles  to  ca.st  off  the 
bonds  of  territorial  status  and  take  their 
destined  place  in  our  great  democracy. 
Like  Alaska,  tho.se  Territories  were 
faced  with  the  acid  test  of  growing  suffi- 
ciently to  merit  statehood  under  condi- 
tions which  seemed  inspired  specifically 
to  di-scourage  that  growth.  History  has 
shown  that  the  growth  may  be  slow  but 
it  i  mighty  tough,  and  flourishes  in  the 
open  sunlight  of  statehood. 

Alaska  has  met  that  test.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  let  her  begin  realizing  her  true 
potential. 

But  if  Ala.-Jka  is  to  be  given  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  statehood,  she 
must  also  be  given  a  visible  means  of 
support.  That  99  percent  of  Alaska  still 
lies  within  the  public  domain  speaks  for 


itself  of  how  Federal  ownership  inhibits 
the  development  of  natural  riches — 
riches  which,  incidentally,  would  benefit 
all  of  the  United  States,  not  just  Uie 
State  of  Alaska.  It  is  to  Alaska's  ever- 
lasting credit  and  our  own  never-ending 
wonderment  that  she  has  been  able  to 
come  as  fur  as  she  has  in  Territorial 
status. 

To  provide  the  new  State  with  tills 
base  for  a  going  and  growing  economy, 
H.  R.  7999  proposes — in  the  well-estab- 
li.-.hed  tradition  which  has  accompanied 
all  of  our  westward  expansion — to  grant 
some  of  the  public  lands  to  the  State  to 
be  used  and  developed  by  her  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  these  public- 
land  features  of  the  bill  tliat  I  wish  to 
address  myself  today. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  land 
grants  are  too  generous.  A.s  the  bill  now 
reads,  they  would  total  182.800,000  acres. 
While  even  that  figure  represents  only 
half  the  public  domain  in  Alaska,  I  can 
agree  that  It  Ls  perhaps  overly  generous, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  reduce  the  total 
to  103,350.000  acres.  That  was  the 
amount  asked  for  in  the  statehood  bills 
originally  introduced  into  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

A  hundred  million  acres  of  land  ad- 
mittedly is  still  a  lot  of  real  estate — 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia—but we  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  vast  area  wliich 
would  make,  staggering  as  tlie  thought 
may  be.  two  of  Texas  with  enough  left 
over  for  Florida. 

In  fact,  that  103-million  acres  would 
amount  to  only  28  percent  of  Alaska, 
leaving  some  70  percent  of  the  total  area 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  happens  to  be  about 
the  same  ratio  of  Federal  ownership  cur- 
rently experienced  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah,  and  we  in  Utah  arc  prepared  to 
testify  that  it  is  as  much  tax-exempt 
land  as  the  Uafflc  and  tlie  taxpayers  will 
bear. 

In  addition  to  the  virtually  complete 
Federal  ownership  of  present-day  Alaska, 
there  are  other  circumstances  neces- 
sitating a  larger  grant  than  has  been  the 
ca.se  in  admission  of  other  States. 

For  one  thing,  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense  it  is  proposed  to  draw  a 
line  throui;h  the  middle  of  the  State, 
north  and  west  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  at  any  time  make  mas- 
sive defense  withdrawals  and  in  that 
area  Alaska  can  choose  no  lands  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President  or  his 
designated  representative.  About  45 
percent  of  Alaska  lies  within  that  de- 
fense area,  pretty  well  limiting  Alaska's 
land  selections  to  the  remaining  55  per- 
cent. 

Further,  over  92-minion  acres— both 
In  and  out  of  the  defense  area— already 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  these  include  much  of 
the  most  valuable  resources.  They  in- 
clude, for  example,  nearly  21-million 
acres  of  the  best  forest  lands  and  nearly 
49-milIion  acres  of  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

While  Alaska  is  a  land  of  great  po- 
tential wealth,  we  cannot  drop  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  'potential".  By  reasons 
of  climate  and  geography,  the  develop- 
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ment  must  be,  if  steady,  slow  and  hard. 
To  make  the  statehood  grants  meaning- 
ful— to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  State  something  to  grow  and  to 
nurture  on — the  bill  offers  the  new  State 
a  chance  to  select  lands  of  value  instead 
of  barren  tundras. 

If  the.se  terms  seem  generous  In  com- 
parison with  what  other  States  have  re- 
ceived, it  is  for  just  one  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason:  They  must  be  more  gen- 
erous If  Alaska  is  to  take  and  retain  her 
place  among  the  States.  But  that  is  no 
argimient  against  Alaskan  statehood, 
because  it  Is  a  situation  which  will  hold 
as  true  90  years  from  now  unless  state- 
hood Is  granted,  as  it  did  90  years  ago. 
The  imp>ortant  point  Is  that  Alaska  has 
demonstrated  she  is  ready,  if  given  fair 
opportunity,   to   take   her   place. 

These  terms  to  which  I  refer  include 
the  right  to  select  lands  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  mineral  in  character,  and — 
for  the  first  five  years  of  statehood 
only — to  select  lands  which  may  already 
be  under  Federal  lease  for  oil,  gas.  or 
coal  development.  All  grants  Include 
the  mineral  rights,  but  the.se  rights  must 
be  retained  by  the  State  if  the  lands  pass 
into  private  ownership.  In  other  words, 
the  mineral  rights  will  always  belong  to 
the  people  of  Alaska,  and  never  to  pri- 
vate individuals. 

It  can  also  be  ob.served  that  of  29 
States  containing  public  lands,  only  10 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  with  min- 
eral reservations  of  any  kind  in  their 
enabling  acts. 

For  the  development  and  expansion 
of  communities.  Alaska  would  be  al- 
lowed to  choo.se  400.000  acres  of  vacant 
and  unappropriated  national  forest 
lands  and  another  400,000  acres  of 
vacant,  imappropriated  and  unreserved 
lands  adjacent  to  established  commu- 
nities or  in  areas  suitable  for  commu- 
nities or  recreational  areas.  I  intend. 
Incidentally,  to  amend  the  time  limit 
for  selection  from  50  to  25  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  grant— 102,550.000 
acres  if  my  amendment  is  adopted — 
must  be  selected  from  vacant,  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands 
within  25  years  after  statehood.  On  all 
of  these  grants,  existing  claims,  entries, 
and  locations  would  be  fully  protected. 
As  to  that  lion's  share  of  lands  which 
would  remain  under  Federal  control. 
Alaska  would  receive — for  the  support 
of  its  public  schools — 5  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  land 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Additionally,  Alaska  would  receive  90 
percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  opera- 
tion of  Government  coal  mines  and  from 
the  production  of  coal,  phosphates,  oil, 
oil  shale,  and  sodium  from  the  public 
domain.  Reflecting  Alaska's  exclusion 
from  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  these 
are  the  same  provisions  which  this  Con- 
gress approved— by  consent — for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  last  year  In  Public 
Law  85-88. 

The  bill  also  repeals  a  1914  law  which 
withdrew  certain  coal  lands,  and  thus 
makes  them  available  to  selection  and 
development. 

If  these  provisions  are.  as  charged,  a 
"giveaway  of  our  natural  resources",  to 
whom  are  they  being  given?  They  are 


being  given  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  How  much 
are  they  being  given?  They  are  being 
given  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  and 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the 
land  which  is  their  home  and  their  live- 
lihood, and  which  must  be  opened  up  if 
Alaska  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
bargain  purchase  we  made  91  years  ago. 
Tliese  provisions  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  Alaska  can  and  will  build 
to  the  enormous  benefit  of  the  national 
economy  shared  by  her  sister  States. 
We  cannot  make  Alaska  a  "full  and 
equal"  State  In  name  and  then  deny  her 
the  wherewithal  to  realize  that  status  in 
fact. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  has  visited  Alaska 
even  as  has  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
his  cont'^bution. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  say  that  I  have  been  to 
Alaska  on  two  occasions  on  statehood 
hearings.  We  went  to  every  part  of 
Alaska  in  considering  this  problem,  and 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  with  many 
people  up  there  as  well  as  in  Hawaii.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  state- 
hood is  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  tho.se  people  are  now  facing. 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  That  is  my  deep 
feeling,  too. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Canfield], 
for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me  be- 
cause, under  the  rule  under  which  we 
are  now  operating,  such  action  gives 
the  opportunity  to  some  of  us  who  have 
not  been  recognized,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  that  because  of  his 
unique  background,  not  only  in  the 
House  but  in  life  as  a  whole,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  hear  his  presentation  today. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  speak  for  or  against  statehood 
for  Alaska,  but  I  shall  doff  my  hat  to 
him  on  what  he  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  has  always 
been  very  courteous  to  me  during  the 
15  years  we  have  served  together  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  comment 
for  just  a  moment  on  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  Mr.  Dawson, 
just  brought  up.  That  is  as  to  the  type 
of  land  in  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  land  in  Alaska  which  can  be  lived 
upon,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  will  also  agree  with  me — I,  too, 
have  flown  over  the  millions  of  acres  in 
Alaska — that  many  of  these  millions  of 
acres  are  composed  of  timdra,  or  in- 
accessible mountain  ranges,  which  swell 
the  total  in  terms  of  acreage;  but  in 
terms  of  habitable  and  tillable  land  it 
would  actually  not  be  a  true  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  would  say 
that   is   absolutely   correct.    You   need 


only  to  go  up  there  to  see  what  the  situ- 
ation is  to  realize  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly compare  the  situation  in  Alaska 
to  the  situation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  this  is  very 
important.  I  believe  my  colleague  will 
agree  that  when  we  talk  about  180  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  giving  these  peo- 
ple a  period  of  time  in  order  to  select 
the  land  which  is  suitable  for  human 
habitation  and  development,  we  realize 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  area  of  this 
land  which  cannot  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
Alaska  is  given  182  million  acres  of  land, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  total  area, 
actually  that  will  represent  100  percent 
of  the  valuable  lands  because  so  much 
of  the  lands  up  there  are  tundra  and 
wasteland;  so  that  when  you  are  giving 
them  one-half  of  the  acreage  and  permit 
them  25  years  to  make  their  choice,  in 
some  instances  50  years  to  make  their 
choice,  you  are  in  effect  giving  to  Alaska 
100  percent  of  the  valuable  lands  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  that  If 
that  be  true,  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  our 
treating  the  States  of  our  Union  equally. 
When  we  took  in  California,  when  we 
took  in  the  other  different  States  of  the 
Union,  of  course  we  gave  to  the  people 
of  those  great  States  the  resources  of 
those  States,  but  we  did  not  thereby  lose 
them  from  the  Union.  They  became  a 
part  of  the  Union  and  they  were  devel- 
oped and  became  items  of  strength  in 
our  Union.  So  it  is  a  great  deal  dif- 
ferent from  giving  your  wife  part  of  your 
sustenance  and  keeping  it  in  the  family 
and  giving  it  away  to  a  stranger  to  be 
squandered.  In  anything  we  do  to 
strengthen  Alaska  I  hope  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  losing  Alaska.  We  are  mere- 
ly cementing  Alaska  to  us  with  the 
strong  bonds  of  statehood.  We  are  in- 
suring that  the  people  will  have  the 
interest  and  the  opportunity  to  develop 
those  resources,  to  strengthen  the  Union, 
as  each  State  we  have  added  has 
strengthened  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'BRIEa"^^  of  New  York.  May  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  statement.  A  new  State  does 
need  sinews. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CBRIEN  of  New  York.  It  is  just 
like  giving  a  bride  a  dowry,  we  are  not 
contemplating  supporting  her  and  her 
husband  and  the  children  and  grand- 
children in  perpetuity. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  over- 
looked one  important  factor  in  this 
matter.  He  said  they  will  choose  the 
best  land  in  Alaska.  We  provide  right 
in  this  legislation  that  they  may  not 
choose  any  of  the  land  which  is  with- 
drawn by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  includes  the  most  valuable  oil 
land  in  Alaska.  Further,  we  expect  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  next  week  to 
reduce  the  land  grants  by   80  million 
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acres.  Personally,  I  think  that  is  un- 
fortunate, but  I  believe  the  committee 
will  accept  that  amendment.  So  instead 
of  getting  nearly  50  percent  of  their 
land,  which  they  should  have,  they  will 
get  about  27  percent  of  their  land. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  choose  from 
these  rich  oil  lands  withdrawn  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  that  when  you  hear  talk  here 
about  giveaways  you  think  not  of  your 
own  State  but  of  a  vast  Territory  which 
has  many  mountains  and  other  useless 
places.  Think  of  the  fact  that  to  sur- 
vey a  given  land  as  you  gave  it  to  other 
States  it  would  take  12,000  years,  and 
if  you  attempted  to  hasten  it  it  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $120  million.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
fully  aware  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished delegate  from  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  merely  want  to  add  a  postscript  to 
what  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  O  Brien  I  has  said,  and 
that  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  reserved  for  its  own  uses 
in  Alaska  some  of  the  very  best  land 
there,  the  tremendous  acreage  of  92  mil- 
lion acres.  The  State  of  Alaska  is  going 
to  get  second  choice  no  matter  how 
many  acres  are  given  to  it  in  any  state- 
hood bill.  The  Federal  Government  has 
taken  the  best  already. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  Federal  laws  we  allow  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  home- 
stead lands.  This  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional procedure.  When  the  lands  are 
opened  up  in  Ala.ska  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship  will  accrue  there  to  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  go  to  Alaska  to  live 
there  that  have  accrued  in  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    I  yield.         y 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  mu.st  keep  in 
mind    that    there    were    only    Thirteen 
Original    States    in    the    Union.     Every 
one  of  the  other  35  States  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.     As  we  look  back 
through  our  past  history,  we  find  that  the 
same  arguments  were  made  against  the 
admission  of  many  of  the  35  additional 
States  as  we  hear  beins  made  here  today 
against  the  admission  of  Alaska.     The 
same  arguments  were  made  against  the 
admission  of  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana and  many  of  the  other  States  as  are 
being  made  against  Alaska  today.    It  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand  how  anyone 
coming  from  a  State  other  than  one  of 
the  Original  Tliirteen  States  can  forget 
and   overlook  the  history  of  their  own 
State  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  colleagues  will  bear  with  me,  I  would 
like  to  develop  a  few  thoughts  that  I  be- 
lieve are  of  value  for  the  R::cord. 


PUBLIC    OPINION    AND    ALASKA    STATEHOOD 

We  are  frequently  asked.  How  respon- 
sive should  an  elective  body  be  to  public 
opinion? 

Should  a  Representative  always  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  his  constituents? 

These  questions  arise  occasionally  in 
the  minds  of  our  membership.  We  all 
know  that  because  we  have  discu.ssed  the 
problem  with  some  of  our  colleagues. 

Every  Member  properly  reserves  the 
right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. At  times,  he  may  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  sentiment  of  his  constitu- 
ency, and  so  vote. 

Yet  I  think  few  of  my  colleagues  will 
di.ssent  from  the  view  that  unless  a  Rep- 
resentative has  a  deep  conviction,  that 
his  vote  must  be  cast  on  one  side  of  an 
Issue  regardless  of  his  constituents' 
wishes,  or  unless  he  believes  that  his 
constituency  is  badly  misled  and  mis- 
taken, he  is  bound  to  be  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  public  sentiment  In  his  Dis- 
trict. Especially  will  this  be  so  if  this 
sentiment  at  home  Is  clearly  not  the  re- 
sult of  some  unu.^ual  happening,  some 
spectacular  event,  some  national  or  lo- 
cal crisis  which  will  cause  a  sudden 
swing  of  opinion  into  attitudes  that  may 
be  altered  when  passion  or  alarm  sub- 
side. If  public  opinion  on  a  given  issue 
is  persistently  held,  grows  in  strength. 
and  is  not  due  to  obvious  misconcep- 
tions, then  certainly  few  of  us  would 
maintain  that  such  opinion  was  not  a 
potent  or  even  a  dctermiiiins  factor  in 
our  legislative  decisions. 

Which  brings  me  to  point  out  that  on 
few  public  issues  has  there  been  so 
widespread,  so  general,  a  sentiment,  as 
that  which  favors  the  admission  of 
Alaska  to  statehood. 

That  striking  fact  Is  proved  by  a  dozen 
and  a  half  legislative  polls  taken  in  aa 
many  Conr;re.s.sional  Districts  over  the 
last  4  years.    They  show: 

First,  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  strongly  favors  statehood 
for  Alaska. 

Second,  that  the  sentiment  Is  uni- 
versal, and  it  is  found  in  every  section 

east.  west,  north,  south,  and  in  between. 
The  next  poll,  taken  early  in  1957,  was 
in  south  central  Texas,  in  the  21st  Dis- 
trict, represented  by  O.  Clark  Fisher  of 
San  Angclo. 

Third,  that  that  sentiment  has  grown 
steadily,  reaching  new  highs. 

Fourth,  that  statehood  is  not  only 
favored,  but  favored  by  very  substantial 
majorities.  Few  of  us  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  elected  in  our  Districts  by  the 
majorities  which  they  give  statehood  for 
Alaska. 

I  have  recorded  In  my  remarks  today 
the  results  of  18  polls  v,hich  have  been 
published  in  the  Congression.al  Record. 
I  may,  inadvertently,  have  omitted  some. 
If  so.  the  omLsoicn  is  unintentional.  I 
have  sought  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete, and  if  there  are  publi.^hed  polls  on 
Alaskan  statehood  that  I  have  over- 
looked, I  shall  be  happy  to  have  them 
called  to  my  attention.  Eleven  of  these 
18  polls  v,'ere  taken  by  Republicans,  7  by 
Democrats. 

llie  first  poll  I  have  recorded  was  taken 
In  1954  in  the  11th  Ma.s.sachu.setUs  Dis- 
trict,   ably    represented    by    Thom.'.s    P 


O  Neill.  Jr.  The  poll  showed  69  percent 
favoring  statehood.  17  percent  opposed, 
a  ratio  of  slightly  better  than  4  to  1.  In 
giving  these  proiKsrtions.  I  am  excludint; 
those  who  .say  they  have  no  opinion. 

Tlio  next  poll,  in  chronolopical  order, 
was  taken  in  the  First  Iowa  District,  rep- 
resented at  that  Ume  by  our  former  col- 
league, Thomas  E.  Martin,  now  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  Hawkeyc  State. 
The  vote  there  was  81  percent  for  state- 
hood. 18  percent  opposed — a  majority  of 
4'-  to  1. 

In  western  Nebraska,  in  the  State's 
Fourth  District,  our  colleague,  A.  L. 
Miller,  took  a  poll  in  the  spring  of  1955. 
Result:  78  percent,  yes;  22  percent,  no, 
or — just  3 '2  to  1  for  statehood. 

In  June  1955.  our  friend,  Thomas  L. 
Ashley  took  a  poll  in  his  Ninth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict— an  urban  and  industrial  area  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  There.  73  percent  favored  state- 
hood, 22  percent  opposed — a  ratio  of  well 
over  3  to  1. 

The  following  year.  1956.  produced  an- 
other Ohio  poll  in  the  opiwsite  part  —the 
southeastern  end  of  the  State,  in  the 
rural  and  agricultural  area  represented 
by  JoH.v  E  Henderson.  His  constituents 
voted  86  4  percent  for  statehood.  He 
did  not  report  the  remaining  13.6  per- 
cent, as  to  whether  they  were  opposed  or 
had  no  opinion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  in  percentages.  Docs  he 
have  the  numbers? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  have  them 
here.  They  are  in  the  Record.  I  think 
the  percentages  are  indicative,  because 
they  are  all  over  the  Nation.  The  Gal- 
lup poll  percentages  are  taken  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texa.s.  As  I  ob- 
served in  my  remarks,  if  the  Gallup 
poll  was  indicative,  Tom  Dewey  would 
be  President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  When  there  are 
differences  of  4  or  5  percent,  the  gentle- 
man's remark  is  well  taken,  but  when 
you  are  talking  in  percentages  of  4  to  1. 
I  think  no  man  who  understands  polls 
would  say  that  that  type  of  poll  is  not 
indicative  of  general  sentiment  in  his 
District. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  was  really 
seeking  information. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Was  the  gentleman 
not  referring  to  the  Literary  Digest 
Poll?  After  that  poll  the  Literary  Di- 
gest became  extinct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texa.s.  I  thought 
that  was  another  tran.saction.  I  was 
thinking  about  1948.  to  be  honest. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to  put 
in  a  few  more  of  the.se  polls. 

There,  the  vote  was  yes.  67  percent: 
no.  17  percent — a  shade  under  4  to  1. 
Another  Texas  poll  in  the  16tli  District, 
the  most  westerly  Texas  district,  repre- 
sented by  J.  T.  Rutherford,  showed  79 
percent,  yes;  21  percent,  no — not  far  from 
4  to  1.  A  third  Texas  poll  in  Jim 
Wright's  Di.<;trict— the  12th— which  is 
chiefly  the  fine  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
showed  80  percent  for  statehood,  10  per- 
cent against — or  a  vote  of  8  to  1.  Thu.s, 
3   Tc::us  districts— 2   cf   them  favoring 
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Alaskan  statehood  by  Just  under  4  to  1. 
one  of  them  by  8  to  1 — would  indicate 
that  Texans  do  not  balk  at  the  idea  of 
admitting  a  State  larger  than  the  Lone 
Star  State.  In  fact,  they  welcome  it. 
Good  old,  httle  Texas. 

In  the  Empire  State — In  a  district 
botii  urban  and  suburban,  in  north- 
western New  York— William  E.  Miller 
found  that  in  his  10th  District.  74  per- 
cent favored  statehood.  13  percent  did 
not — a  ratio  of  5'2  to  1. 

In  the  Show  Me  State.  Morgan 
Moulder  showed  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation — his  11th  Missouri  District,  in 
the  center  of  tlie  State — 79.6  percent 
favored  statehood.  10  1  percent  did 
not — or  jast  under  8  to  1. 

In  West  Virginias  4th  District.  Will 
E.  Neal  learned  that  71  percent  of  his 
constituents  favore<l  statehood  and  21 
percent  did  not — a  majority  of  over  3 
to  1. 

In  Ohio,  our  third  poll  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  William  E  Winshall — represent- 
ing the  23d  Districi. — found  82  percent 
favoring  statehood,  10  percent  op- 
posed—over 8  to  1.  Is  it  not  striking 
how  closely  those  3  Ohio  polls  parallel 
the  3  Texas  polls,  representing  in  both 
States,  both  urbr.n  and  rural  constituen- 
cies? 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gcnik-man  yield? 

Mr  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gpntle- 
man  from  Cape  Cod  who  is  always  so 
fair  and   forthright. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CANFTELD  The  gentleman 
knows  how  I  like  to  go  to  Cape  Cod  in 
the  summer  each  year  and  talk  to  people 
who  love  him  so  much. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  And  I  love  them, 
too. 

On  this  question  of  the  Gallup  poll, 
when  they  ask  you  a  question,  what  Is 
the  question'>  Is  it,  "Do  you  favor  Alaska 
becoming  a  State?"  or  do  they  say,  "Are 
you  In  favor  of  admitting  Alaska  with 
all  the  things  we  will  have  to  do  to  take 
care  of  them?"  Dj  they  a.sk  those  ques- 
tions, or  is  it  just  "Do  you  favor  taking 
Ala.'^ka  and  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  as  States?  ' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  I  may  answer. 
my  answer  to  that  would  be  that  I  am  not 
questioning  the  type  of  question  which 
my  colleagues  answered,  although  I  may 
»  comment  on  1  or  2  of  the  questions  in  a 
few  minutes  and  show  you  a  surprising 
result.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  Pillion!  is  on  the  floor  when 
I  get  to  that  particular  poll,  because  I 
know  he  will  be  interested  in  it. 

Now.  we  cross  south,  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  into  the  Old  Dominion  State. 
There,  In  Burr  Harrison's  7th  Dj<^trict, 
the  people  who  elected  him  voted  69  per- 
cent for  statehood.  20  percent  against 

approximately  3'i  to  1. 

Next,  we  sound  out  the  voters  In  the 
Prairie  State.  But  the  voters  in  Emmet 
Byrne's  3d  Illinois  District  are  scarcely 
prairie  dwellers.  They  live  In  the  heart 
of  the  great  Midwest  metropolis,  Chicago. 
There,  80  percent  favored  statehood  for 
Alaska.  12  percent  opposed— a  ratio  of 
over  6 '  i  to  1. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  year.  1958. 
In  the  Wolverine  State,  Robert  P.  Gnir- 


riN  found  that  84  percent  of  those  polled 
in  his  9th  Michigan  District  favored 
statehood.  7.1  percent  opposed,  a  shade 
under  12  to  1. 

Back  in  New  York,  In  the  39th  District, 
Harold  C.  Ostertag  found  that  85  per- 
cent favored  statehood,  9  percent  op- 
posed— or  over  9  to  1. 

Two  more  polls,  taken  this  year,  belong 
In  a  special  category,  because  the  ques- 
tion regarding  statehood  was  not  a  simple 
recorduig  of  voters'  opinion,  but  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  category  of  what  are 
known  as  leading  questions: 

In  the  18th  Cahfornia  District,  1  of  the 
12  Congressional  Districts  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Craig  Hosmer's  poll  asked: 

Do  you  believe  that  because  of  present 
world  conditions  we  should  wait  before 
granting  statehood  to  Alaska  and  HawaU. 

I  leave  for  your  own  judgment  as  to 
whet.her  or  not  that  would  be,  in  the 
parlance  of  legal  interrogation,  known 
as  a  leading  question. 

Well.  61  percent  of  Craig  Hosmer's 
constituents  said  "No" — we  should  not 
wait,  but  go  right  ahead  with  statehood, 
and  27  percent  said  "Yes,"  we  should 
wait — over  2  to  1  for  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  grant  statehood,  despite  their 
Representative  s  hint  that  waiting  might 
be  preferable. 

P'inally.  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  of  voter  sentiment  is  found  in 
New  York's  42d  District.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  our  friend  John  R.  Pillion. 
He  has  devoted  his  all-out  efforts  to 
fighting  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii— by  press  release,  public  address, 
radio,  television,  in  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  House — for  three  whole 
Congresses.  If  any  Member  of  Congress 
deserves  the  title  of  'Mr.  Antistatehood." 
it  is  John  R.  Pillion.  If  constituents 
of  any  Congressman  are  indoctrinated 
with  antistatehood  arguments,  they 
would  certainly  be  his.  Recently,  he 
sent  out  a  questionnaire.  To  say  that  it 
was  slanted,  would  do  his  talents  an  in- 
justice. To  say  that  it  was  loaded, 
would  come  closer  to  accuracy.  He  did 
not  poll  his  constituents  on  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  separately.  He  combined  the 
two  Territories,  with  the  question: 

Do  you  favor  statehood  for  the  Territories 
of   Hawaii   and  Alaska   now? 

And  followed  this  v.-ith  the  further 
questions : 

Or  would  you  prefer  to  delay  statehood 
until — 

(a)  Communist  Influence  In  Hawaiian 
politics  la  eradicated;  and 

(b)  Legislation  Is  enacted  which  would 
apportion  membership  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  sunie  equitable  population  basis 
for  States  hereafter  admitted;    or 

(c)  Require  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  consent 
to  less  than  two  United  States  Senators— 

In  addition.  Representative  Pillion 
accompanied  the  questionnaire  with  a 
memorandum  of  issues  relating  to  the 
questions. 

Nevertheless.  John  Pillion's  constitu- 
ents answered  the  question,  "Do  you  fa- 
vor statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
now?"  with  4,339  votes  "yes"  and  3.867 
•no." 

Representative  Pillion's  District,  the 
42d,  is  contiguous  to  Miller's  40th  and 
OsTEKTAG's  39th,  which.  as  they  record- 


ed, gave  ratios  of  5' 2  to  1  and  9  to  1, 
respectively,  for  Alaskan  statehood. 

An  interesting  thing  occurs  here,  be- 
cau-^e  Representative  Pillion's  District, 
the  42d,  is  contiguous  to  Representative 
Miller's  40th  and  Mr.  Ostertac's  39th, 
which,  as  they  recorded  a  simple  ques- 
tion, gave  answers  5^2  to  1  in  favor  of 
sta.ehood  and  9  to  1;  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge my  friend  to  send  out  a  straight 
question  to  his  constituents.  I  guaran- 
tee the  difference  between  yes  and  no 
would  be  more  sharply  defined. 

The  fact  is  that  no  poll  taken  in  the 
last  3  years  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  shows  any  constituency  not  fa- 
voring statehood,  and  none — except 
Hosmer's  and  Pillion's — by  less  than 
3  to  1,  and  most  of  them  higher. 

These  favorable  pro-Alaskan  state- 
hood polls  were  taken  throughout  the 
Union,  in  States  touching  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders,  indeed,  "from  the 
mountains  to  the  prairies,  from  the 
oceans  white  with  foam,"  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  in  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican districts.  Everywhere,  the  people 
wanted  Alaska  to  be  a  State. 

And  fmally  is  the  overall,  and  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  Gallup  polls, 
which  show  how  the  nationwide  senti- 
ment for  Alaskan  statehood  has  grown. 
From  5  to  1  in  1946.  to  7  to  1  in  1956.  to 
9  to  1  in  1957,  and  this  year,  as  recently 
as  last  March,  to  12  to  1.  Twelve  to  one. 
Now.  On  what  other  public  issues  do  we 
get  as  close  to  unanimity? 

The    American    people   have    spoken. 
They  have  spoken  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  is  no  fleeting  emotion  on  their  part. 
This  is  a  call,  a  clarion  call,  welling  up 
from  the  hearts  of  Americans,  from  the 
deep  consciousness  of  their  destiny,  an 
expressioii  of  yearning  to  add  one  more 
great  chapter  to  the  American  story,  one 
more  verse  to  the  American  epic.     Their 
chorus   of  approval  for  Alaskan   state- 
hood has  swelled  to  a  mighty  sj-mphony. 
Even  if  I  did  not  believe  wholehearted- 
ly in  statehood  for  Alaska,  I  would  vote 
for  statehood  as  an  act  of  simple  justice 
after  91  years  of  strangling  territorial- 
ism;  as  an  overdue  fulfillment  of  treaty 
pledges  and  platform  commitments;  as 
of  great  value  to  our  whole  p>eople  in 
opening  up  a  new  frontier  of  opportunity 
in  a  time  of  recession;  as  an  extension 
of  democracy  to  our  Nation's  farthest 
North  and  farthest  West;  as  an  evidence 
that  our  Nation  is  still  young,  still  on  the 
march,  still  imbued   with  the  pioneer 
spirit;  as  a  validation  of  that  most  basic 
of  American  principles — the  principle  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed; 
as  an  act  that  will  contrast  Russia's  en- 
slavement of  her  satellites  with  Amer- 
ica's conferment  of  equality   on   a   de- 
pendency, especially  one  that  once  be- 
longed to  Russia,  and  which  lies  within 
naked-eye  view  of  the  Soviet  police  state ; 
as    an   evidence   to   all    mankind    that 
America  practices  what  it  preaches,  even 
if  I  did  not  believe — as  I  do — in  any  of 
these  valid  reasons  for  conferring  state- 
hood on  Alaska,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
rise  to  the  compelling  call  of  American 
public  opinion,  and  vote  to  make  Alaska 
the  49th  State. 
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Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  per- 
haps is  acquainted  with  Dr.  Miller's  poll 
taken  in  Alaska? 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.  Taken    in    Alaska? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes.  It  is  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  July  1.  1957.  He  asked  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  not  slanted  in  any  way: 
"Do  you  favor  immediate  statehood  for 
Alaska?"  And,  the  answer  from  Alaska 
was,  "Yes,  522;  no.  1,394."  In  other 
words,  a  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1 
against  statehood  right  in  Alaska. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
one-half  or  one-quarter  percent  of  the 
people  who  were  polled  In  the  various 
polls  that  were  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  ever  read  any  one  of 
these  statehood  bills  or  ever  read  the 
debates  or  the  articles  pro  and  con  and 
really  studied  these  things?  The  gen- 
tleman must  know  that  these  are  not 
mature  Judgments,  such  as  we  are  called 
upon  to  render  here;  that  the  polls  are 
mere  Impulsive  first-hand  opinlonfl,  and 
that  is  all  they  are.  So,  certainly  the 
gentleman  would  not  recommend  that 
we  act  In  this  House  according  to  polls. 
The  people  arc  entitled  to  more  than 
merely  a  reflection  of  first-hand  opin- 
ions, and  we  In  thl.n  House,  rather  than 
taking  those  opinions,  should  study  the 
matter  and  give  It  very  serious  and  sober 
consideration  before  we  pass  Judgment 
on  a  matter  as  Important  as  statehood. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  Just  briefly 
say  that  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Just 
on  one  of  these  many  polls  that  have 
been  taken.  I  might  point  out  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  a  poll  in  Alaska 
and  the  polls  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  These  polls  were 
addressed  to  specific  individuals  in  their 
districts  asking  for  ^'uidance  on  impor- 
tant public  problems,  one  of  which  was 
statehood.  The  one  in  Alaska  was  a 
newspaper  poll,  and  I  know  how  I  would 
feel  on  a  newspaper  poll  if  I  were  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  might  lose  his  job 
or  a  military  officer  or  an  individual 
who  thought  he  would  lo.se  the  25  per- 
cent pay  differential.  There  were  sev- 
eral hundred  affirmative  votes  on  state- 
hood for  Alaska  that  I  did  not  put  in 
the  committee  record  because  I  did  not 
think  that  was  t"he  way  to  find  out  what 
the  public  was  thinking  about. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Hpntleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIEID.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  who  looks  like  a 
friend  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  mo.st  compelling  reason  for 
statehood  for  Alaska  is  the  strength  that 
this  will  give  our  national  defense.  How- 
ever, I  wi.sh  to  address  my  remarks  to 
remarks  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
raise  the  point  that  they  think  Alaska 
has  not  enough  population  to  justify 
statehood. 


If  the  policy  of  not  admitting  States 
with  fewer  people  than  those  already  in 
the  Union  had  prevailed  from  the  beuin- 
ning.  we  should  still  be  a  nation  of  13 
States. 

The  United  States  would  still  be  a  thin 
frintie  of  States  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

But  our  predeces.sors  in  Congress,  for- 
tunately, did  not  pursue  that  policy,  and 
the  United  States  has  become  a  great 
nation,  continental  in  size,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  present  regrets  that  this 
is  so.  or  would  seek  to  undo  it,  if  he  could. 
Our  Nation  grew  In  strength,  power,  and 
t-.reatness  as  we  admitted  new  States  to 
the  Union. 

Actually,  Alaska  has  more  population 
today,  with  some  210,000,  than  had  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  admitted  after  the 
Original  Thirteen  at  the  time  of  their 
admission.  The  estimated  population  of 
Florida,  my  home  State,  at  the  time  of 
admission  was  72.000. 

Alaska  will  have  far  moic  population, 
and  rapidly,  when  it  achieves  statehood. 
Those  of  us  who  have  observed  the  re- 
strictive policies  pursued  toward  Ala.ika, 
for  some  of  which  our  own  Congress  ha.s 
been  responsible,  some  of  which  have 
arisen  from  bureaucratic  practices,  will 
realize  as  I  do  how  dtfflcult  it  Is  for  Ala.tku 
to  grow  In  population  under  Us  present 
Territorial  status. 

The  way  to  get  more  population  to 
Alaska— and  quickly— Is  by  conferring 
upon  Its  people  the  equality  and  sover- 
cmnty  of  statehood. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  while 
this  was  a  practice  that  we  approved  of 
in  the  past,  we  must  not  extend  It  Into 
the  future.  They  argue  that  If  we  pur- 
sue this  policy  we  shall  soon  have  a  more 
disproportionate  representation  in  the 
Senate  than  we  have  now.  Conceiv- 
ably— if  there  were  a  prospect  of  ad- 
mitting another  dozen  or  two  dozen 
States — there  might  be  a  basis  for  this 
fear.  But  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
situation  will  make  clear  that  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  is  there  any  prob- 
ability of  even  any  serious  request  for 
statehood  for  any  in  excess  of  two  addi- 
tional States. 

According  to  traditional  practice.  In 
order  to  become  a  State,  an  area  must 
first  become  an  incorporated  Territory. 
We  have  only  two  incorporat^^d  Terri- 
tories. We  need  never  have  any  more. 
I  don't  know  whether  we  ever  will  have. 
In  the  case  of  Alaska,  I  can  confidently 
predict — from  my  knowledge  of  its  re- 
sources and  its  vast  potentials— that  it 
will  not  remain  Ion-.'  a  "small"  State, 
m(  aning  "small'"  in  terms  of  population. 
Alaska  with  statehood,  will  become  the 
American  equivalent  of  Scandinavia. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  pointed  that  out 
over  half  a  century  a.!^o.  Across  the 
world,  in  corre.spondin.tj  latitudes,  with 
the  same  climates,  and  with  natural  re- 
•sources  not  as  great  as  those  of  Alaska, 
the  3  Scandinavian  countries  and  Fin- 
land, in  an  area  about  three-quarters  of 
Alaska's,  have  a  population  of  18  million 
people,  supported  by  a  thriving  economy. 
What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  these 
countries,  lying  between  the  latitudes  of 
the    54th    and    72d    parallels — as    does 


Alaska — have  this  vast  population,  while 
Alaska  has  not?  There  are  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  three  of  them  have 
kings,  they  are  democracies.  Their 
ideas  of  freedom  are  the  same  as  ours. 
They  possess  the  basic  political  ingre- 
dient which  made  our  Nation  Mreat. 
Alaskans  do  not  have  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  Statehood  will 
give  it  to  them. 

Second,  the  Scandinavians  have  been 
at  it  for  2,000  years.  Alaska  has  been 
under  the  flag  for  91  years,  but  during 
that  time — regrettable  as  It  may  be  to 
confess  it — Federal  policies  have  been  .so 
restrictive  that  Alaska  could  not  develop. 

Third,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland,  have  been,  and  are  close  to  the 
greatest  centers  of  population — Berlin, 
Hamburg.  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, London.  Paris,  St.  Petersburg — now 
Leningrad — which  have  furnl.shed.  and 
continue  to  furnish  them  markets  for 
their  exports.  Alaska,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  remote.  Its  nearest 
areas  on  the  Continent  have  been  sparse- 
ly settled.  The  nir  nge,  the  Jet  age,  is 
transforming  all  that. 

Olve  Alaska  statehood  and  I  prophecy 
within  5  years  11  will  have  half  a  million 
people,  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  and  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
woy  Uj  meet  the  small  population  aruu- 
ment  is  to  vote  for  statehood. 

Mr,  CANFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  former  Gov  Alfred  E. 
Drlscoll,  of  New  Jersey,  worked  in  the 
lerritory  of  Alaska  as  a  lad.  He  fell  in 
love  with  the  Territory  and  is  a  great 
champion  of  its  cause  for  statehood  to- 
day. I  have  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  very  recent  date  in  which  he  says  in 
part: 

For  many  years  I  have  earnestly  sought 
statehood  for  Ala-skn.  I  recognize  there  are 
some  Interests  on  the  west  coast  that,  for 
personal  reasons,  have  opposed  statehood. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
real  leadership,  we  must  practice  what  we 
preach — and  this,  in  my  Judgment,  Includes 
fair  play  for  our  Territories. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  has 
achieved  an  unparalleled  record  of  giving 
freedom  to  people  who,  through  the  chances 
of  war  or  fate,  found  themselves  within  our 
protective  custody.  If  we  had  wl.shed  to  be 
a  colonial  power,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
would  have  offered  us  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities. 

With  such  A  record.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to 
\inderstand  why  we  have  been  so  slow  to  ful- 
fill the  hopes  of  the  Alaskans  and  Hawallans. 
The  Inhabitants  of  these  Territories  have 
earned  their  right  to  full  citizenship  in  our 
Uepublir.  Indeed,  they  have  served  a  longer 
apprenticeship  than  was  served  by  the  In- 
habitants of  many  of  the  Western  States 
prior  to  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROOSE"VELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
addin;;    another    star    to    our    flap,    we 
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strengthen  our  heritage  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

I  am  stirred  by  a  reading  of  the 
various  sections  of  Alaska's  Con.stitu- 
tlon  which  guarantee  the  right  of  its 
citi::cns.  Appropriately,  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  very  first  article. 

They  reaffirm  those  principles  of  hu- 
man dignity  that  are  being  challenged 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  freedom 
by  the  tyranny  of  Communist  totali- 
tariani.'jm. 

I  repi  at.  ndmllting  into  our  Union  a 
State  dedicated  to  thjse  principles 
strengthens  our  own  heritage  of  liberty. 
Moreover,  in  this  grave  hour  of  history 
we  need  to  command  all  such  pos^^ible 
resources  of  sinrit.  as  well  as  material, 
for  cur  arsenal  of  de:emc  if  we  are  to 
experience  the  victory  which  should  be 
ours. 

"Eu?rnal  vigilance  1-  the  price  cf  lib- 
erty" cannot  be  rcpccitcd  often  enou(;h 
If  we  are  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  slo^jan  of  a  ficc 
boclrty. 

We  need  to  guard  ogaln.'^t  all  corro- 
sions to  our  liberty.  A  vigilance  mutt 
always  be  exercised  In  combatting  It. 
Maintaining  liberty  requires  nulhlng 
les.s. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  after 
a  reading  of  Ala  kn'K  ConMltutlon  that 
thu  wlidom  will  be  hers  in  the  years 
to  come. 

This  record  on  the  ndml.sslon  of  Ala.skn 
V  111  be,  I  hope,  a  basic  document  of 
Alaska's  hjstory  as  well  as  our  own.  I 
llilnk  It  more  than  appropriate,  ihcre- 
Xorc,  to  discuss  candidly  some  of  our 
own  fallings  so  that  Alaska  might  take 
heed  In  preserving  from  corrosivoness  her 
own  noble  traditions  in  the  decades  to 
come. 

This  record  on  the  ndmis-sion  of  Alas- 
ka should  include  comment  on  .«cme  of 
cur  practices  which  do  not  rrflcct  ex- 
actly the  traditions  expressed  fo  elo- 
quently in  article  1  of  Alas-ka's  Consti- 
tution— to  be  found  on  pa'.:e  49  of  House 
Report  No.  624  of  this  Congress. 

The  Bible  sugijests: 

Pride  g-ieth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haushty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

I  feel  Impelled  to  comment  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  section  7.  article  1,  of  Alas- 
ka's Constitution  which  reads,  as  docs 
cur  Federal  fifth  amendment: 

Nj  person  shall  be  deprived  ol  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

Then,  the  section  goes  en  to  guarantee 
that— 

The  right  of  all  persons  to  fair  and  Just 
treatment  In  the  course  of  legiflative  and 
executive  Invcbtigaiiuns  siiaU  not  be  in- 
fringed. 

Tills  is  a  magnificent  formulation  of  a 
protection  which  I  hope  we  can  estab- 
lish fully  in  our  law  to  protect  citizens  in 
their  rights  against  encroachments  by 
legislative  investigation. 

I  take  heart  in  Alaska's  reconrnlzing 
the  necessity  for  formulating  a  guaranty 
against  this  threat  to  freedom. 

It  should  be  stated  that  as  blunt  and 
clumsy  an  instrument  as  it  is,  the  invcs- 
tisative  power  Is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
lawmakiiig  process.  We  need  not  dwell 
long  on  the  proposition  that  Congress 


could  not  perform  effectively  \is  ba.sic 
appropriation  and  lawmaking  functions 
without  the  power  to  investigate. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  will  become  an  even 
more  important  aspect  of  lawmaking  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  legislate  in  a  growingly  complex  so- 
ciety without  exercising  first  the  power 
to  investigate  exhaustively. 

I  think  that  we  need  not  dwell  like- 
wise on  the  further  proposition  that  ef- 
fective use  of  the  investigative  power 
necessitates  compelling  citizens  to  tes- 
tify. This,  In  turn,  involves  imposing 
criminal  penalty  if  such  a  subpcnacd 
w  itnc~s  refuses  to  testify. 

And  so  section  102  of  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code  reads  that: 

Evrry  person  who  having  been  .summoned 
as  a  wltncsb  by  the  authority  of  cUhcr  House 
cf  ConurcBS  to  slve  tCEtlmony  or  to  produce 
pipers  tipon  any  mptt?r  under  Inquiry  be- 
fore cither  Hou'e  •  •  •  willfully  mnlrc's  ds- 
fault,  cr  who,  having  ajipcared,  refuses  to 
antwer  any  qucktlon  to  the  quettlon  under 
Inquiry. 

Tlie  courts  have  held  In  lanpuase 
which  I  believe  la  deeply  rcoted  In  our 
American  tradition  of  Individual  liberty, 
that  such  power  has  definite  limits. 

In  Watklns  n?a'nst  United  States  the 
Supreme  Court  held  in  lt.s  central  hold- 
ing that  a  "person  is  entitled  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
Interrogation  Is  deemed  pertinent  with 
the  :  ame  dcr;ree  of  expllcltne.';s  and  clar- 
ity that  the  due-process  clause  requires 
In  the  expression  of  any  element  of  a 
criminal  f  flen.sc." 

Certainly  no  one  can  dispute  the  prop- 
o.sitlon  that  if  a  pe.'-son  is  going  to  be 
indicted  for  criminal  contempt  because 
of  his  refusal  to  answer  a  question  put 
by  a  Congressional  committee,  he  should 
be  accorded  tlie  same  basis  for  predict- 
ing the  coni;equences  of  his  conduct  as 
he  docs  with  respect  to  every  other 
criminal  conduct. 

Let  me  say  that  the  ability  to  predict 
the  criminal  consequence  of  one's  act 
Is  perhaps  the  essential  diiTerence  be- 
tween life  in  a  free  society  and  life  in 
a  Communist  societj'. 

The  Court  sustained  this  principle  in 
Watkins  against  United  States.  And  I 
cannot  sec  how  any  thoughtful  American 
could  disagree  with  this  result. 

I  think  we  in  the  House  recognize  that 
the  Watkins  ca.':e  does  not  provide  a 
remedy  specific  enough  to  curb  the  chief 
abuses  involved  in  the  Congrerjsional  in- 
vestigative process  by  its  central  holding. 
The  question  which  we  have  to  face 
Is  whether  it  is  ever  possible  to  determine 
the  pertinence  of  a  question  with  the 
clarity  constitutionally  required  of  a 
criminal  statute. 

I  think  Mr.  Justice  Clark  did  raise  this 
problem  in  his  dissent: 

Such  a  requirement  has  never  beer  thought 
applicable  to  Investigations,  and  If  wholly  out 
of  place  •  •  •  .  The  Congress  does  not  have 
the  facts  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
for  It  Is  the  facts  that  are  being  sought.  In 
a  criminal  trial  the  Investigation  has  been 
completed  and  all  of  the  facts  are  at  hand. 
•  •  •  In  the  conduct  of  such  a  proceeding 
It  Is  Impossible  to  be  as  explicit  and  exact 
as  In  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  majority,  however,  faced  the  prob- 
lem in  a  more  affirmative  manner. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  "Warren's  discussion 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  Watkins 
case  itself  in  determining  pertinence  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  in  according  the  wit- 
ness, before  he  refuses  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion the  same  degree  of  predictability 
available  to  him  in  a  law  defining  a  crim- 
inal offense.  Ke  d:scus5ed  such  factors 
as  the  prohibition  a-^ainst  governmental 
intrusion  afforded  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, the  lack  of  power  in  Congress  to 
expose  for  exposure's  sake,  and  the  scope 
of  the  committee's  authorization  frooi 
Coii^^ress. 

Tiicse  are  limits  to  governmental 
power  which  are  often  blurred,  and  have 
to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  whole  and 
complicated  record  before  they  can  be 
made  specific.  Thus,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  a  witness  £hou!d  have  to 
risk  criminal  penalty  in  making  this  kind 
of  di.fTlcult  judjmcnt,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

I  think  In  all  candor  we  .<ihouM  admit 
that  more  exten.-.ve  cral  remarks  made 
by  the  chairman  of  a  Congressional  In- 
vcstiratlng  ccmmiltee  outlining  the  cx- 
r.ct  purview  of  a  particular  hearing — 
uz  6u-gc.-3tcd  by  the  Court— will  help  less 
than  most  people  imanlnc  In  cstabllahlng 
for  the  witness  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  sense  of  predictability. 

It  l3  not  difficult  for  a  committee  to 
establl.'ih  an  apparently  lofclcal  perti- 
nence of  a  question  to  a  lesltlatlve  pur- 
po.':e,  Eo  as  to  put  the  v,-itne:is  In  con- 
siderable quandary  before  deciding  to 
challenge  the  committee  in  its  ri^ht  to 
Uok  the  question. 

Tiie  present  criminal  statute  pcnal- 
izins  a  witness  for  refusing  to  answer 
any  question  pertinent  to  an  inquiry 
was  passed  in  1C57.  Before  this  came 
into  existence,  a  recalcitrant  witness  was 
tried  before  the  full  House  and  might 
bo  ordered  to  an5v.-cr  a  specific  q  jestion. 
In  this  procedure,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  witness  had  an  ample  opportunity 
to  be  informed  of  the  pertinence  of  that 
question,  and  did  not  risk  criminal  pun- 
ishment. This  has  not  been  true  since 
1857.  The  recalcitrant  v.itncss  has  had 
to  face  a  criminal  rrosecutlon,  during 
which  pertinence  as  well  a.s  propriety  of 
the  question  is  determined,  and  avoid- 
ance of  criminal  punishment  rests  on 
th?  accuracy  of  his  original  judfrmcnt. 

The  V/atkins  decision  does  surgest 
that  in  time  the  courts  will  hammer  out 
a  rule  of  reason  in  defining  constitu- 
tional limits  to  Congres.':ional  investiga- 
tive pov.er,  but  a  witness  should  be  able 
to  determine,  before  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, what  would  be  the  conspquences 
of  his  decision  to  challenge  a  commil- 
tee's  licTht  to  a.sk  a  question  without  him- 
self having  to  apply  a  rule  of  reason  to 
a  complicated  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
take  note  of  H.  R.  259,  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  oppci^ile 
ai.sle,  the  gentlem.an  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating],  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Tlie  bill  would  authorize  Congressional 
committees  to  apply  to  a  Federal  District 
Court  to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
question  which  a  witness  has  refused  to 
answer;  if  the  court  found  the  question 
proper,  it  would  order  the  witness  to  an- 
swer. 
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Under  the  procedure  of  the  bill,  a  wit- 
ness may  have  the  opportunity  to  raise  all 
defenses — first  amendment,  lack  of  au- 
thorization, impertinence,  and  so  forth — 
and  obtain  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  committee's  right  to  ask  the  question 
before  facing  a  criminal  prosecution. 
This  type  of  legislation  should  be  more 
fully  studied.  It  8U!.;Kests  what  minht 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  slKnlflcant 
safeguards  yet  propoiied  against  Investi- 
gative abuse. 

Future  IcKlslaturpn  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  well  examine  closely  the 
work  and  procedures  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  cloaily  under- 
«tood  that  my  thinklnu  1;.  based  upon  my 
own  independent  soul  searc^ilnt?  of  tht.s 
problem  which  was  largely  prompted  by 
the  Supremft-Court's  decision  in  Watkins 
against  United  States  when  It  was 
handed  down  almo.st  a  year  ago  on 
June  17.  1957. 

I  think  the  time  Is  due  for  .=onie  hnrd- 
headed  thinking  on  some  of  the  ques- 
tions regarding  the  status  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
which  has  been  posed  by  the  courts. 

And  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  feel- 
ing that  including;  these  remarks  in  the 
record  on  Alaska's  admi.'^sion  is  the  ap- 
propriate time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
instance,  tliat  the  Alaskan  Legislature  in 
implementing  article  I  of  its  constitu- 
tion, will  never  fall  into  the  error  of 
giving  a  mandate  to  an  investigating 
committee,  which  reads  as  follows:  To  in- 
vestigate '"the  extent,  character,  and  ob- 
jects of  un-American  activities  in  the 
United  States"  and  "the  dilTusion  within 
the  United  States  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  dcme.'^tic 
origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of  the 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution" — mandate  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  central  holding  on  the 
Watkins  case.  I  ask  my  colleagues  how  in 
the  world  can  a  witness  resolve  for  him- 
self whether  a  question  put  by  the  com- 
mittee is  authorized  in  view  of  the  vague- 
ness of  the  authorization  which  spills 
over  into  constitutional  doubt. 

I  think  Chief  Justice  Warren's  com- 
ment in  this  connection  is  appropriate: 
It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit authorizing  resolutlcjn.  Who  can  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  "Un-Amcrlcan"?  What 
la  that  single,  solitary  •■principle  of  the  form 
of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution." 

And  then  the  Chief  Justice  goes  on: 
It  Is.  of  course,  not  the  function  of  this 
Court  to  prescribe  rigid  rules  for  the  Con- 
gress to  follow  in  drafting  resolutions  estab- 
lishing Investigating  committees.  That  is  a 
matter  peculiarly  within  tlie  realm  of  the 
legislature,  and  its  decisions  will  be  accepted 
by  the  court.s  up  to  the  point  where  their 
own  duty  to  enforce  tlie  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  the  individual  is  afTccted. 
An  excessively  broad  charter,  like  that  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
places  the  courts  in  an  untenable  position  if 
they  are  to  strilce  a  balance  between  tlie 
public  need  for  a  particular  interrogation  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  carry  on  their  affairs 
free  from  unnece.ssary  governmental  inter- 
ference. It  la  impossible  in  such  a  situation 
to  ascertain  whether  any  legislative  purpose 
Justlflea   the   disclosures  eought,   and.   If  so. 


the  Importance  of  that  Information  to  the 
Congress  In  furtherance  of  its  legislative 
function.  The  reason  no  court  can  make 
tills  critical  Judgment  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  Itself  ha«  never  made  It. 
Only  the  legislative  assembly  Initiating  an 
investigation  can  assay  the  relative  nefessity 
of  specific  dlEClosures. 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  the  judiciary  has 
a  right,  and  duty  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  tell  the  legislative  branch,  "If  you 
want  us  to  process  a  crlminul  prosecution 
for  contempt  of  Congrcfs,  we  need  a  ba  Is 
for  determining  pertinency,  ns  an  ele- 
ment of  criminal  conduct.  Wc  do  not 
have  It  in  the  mandate  of  th''  Hou-se  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  It  is 
too  va::ucly  written." 

On  July  1.  19J7.  my  estocmed  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  I  Mr. 
DovLFl  introduced  House  Rc.'-olution  307. 
providing  for  change  in  the  mandate 
and  name  of  tlie  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  attempting  to  cure 
the  vagueness  discu'^sed  in  the  Watkins 
decision.  As  far  as  I  can  discover  no 
action  or  consideration  has  been  given 
by  the  Rules  Committee  to  which  the 
resolution  was  referi'ed. 

However,  I  regret  that  In  readin-r  the 
provirion  of  the  resolution  I  do  not  find 
the  solution.  It  authorizes  investigations 
into  "the  extent,  character,  and  objects 
of  subversive  activities  and  propaganda 
in  the  United  States"  and  to  investigate 
"the  origin,  extent,  character,  and  con- 
trol and  objects  of  any  subversive  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  to  destroy 
the  representative  form  of  government 
provided  for  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, by  its  use  of  deceitful  infil- 
tration of  other  groups;  conspiracy, 
treachery,  sabotage,  espionage,  terror- 
ism, subversion,  and  any  subversive 
activity  and  propaganda." 

It  seems  to  me  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  dear  friend  from  California  the 
term  "propaganda"  covers  ."speech,  writ- 
ing, and  a.ssociation.  all  of  which  involve 
conduct  protected  by  the  fiist  amend- 
ment. Since  this  is  an  area  about  w  hich 
we  cannot  legislate,  we  are  precluded 
from  investigating. 

While  some  of  the  objectives  of  a  sub- 
versive movement,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
language  I  quoted,  are  specified,  several 
of  the  standards  of  judgment  are  so 
subjective  that  they  are  bound  to  restrict 
free  speech  and  association.  Such  im- 
precise wording  may  not  meet  the  limits 
suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
Watkins  decision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  wc  .^hould  abolish 
the  function  of  investigating  matters 
legitimately  related  to  the  area  of  in- 
ternal security  about  which  we  could 
legislate.  I  believe  to  do  so  would  be 
in  dereliction  of  our  duty. 

However,  in  so  doing,  we  have  to  meet 
the  problem  suggested  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  dissent  of  Chief 
Justice  Edgerton  in  Barenblatt  against 
United  States,  decided  on  January  16. 
1958,  which  I  believe  to  be  expre.ssive 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
Watkins  case. 

I  understand  Watkins  to  hold  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  had 
no  atithorlty  to  compel  testimony  because 
It  had  no  definite  assignment  from  Congress. 
The  Supreme  Court  said:  "When  first 
amendment  rights  are  threatened,  the  dele- 


gation of  power  to  the  committee  must  b« 
clearly  revealed  in  its  charter." 

In  short.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pos- 
sibly continue  in  the  8Cth  Congress  with 
the  mandate  of  the  present  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  think 
we  have  no  oUier  choice  but  to  repeal 
the  mandate  given  to  the  committee 
since  1938,  and  rewrite  it  with  clarity 
and  preciseness. 

Arcoidlngly,  I  respectfully  submit  to 
my  colleaKue.s  that  Ihl.s  matter  must  be 
given  the  utmost  attention  and  thought 
fiom  this  point  on,  so  that  wc  can  deal 
Intelllfu-ntly  with  the  problem  at  the 
very  start  of  the  80th  ConiTrcss. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues,  regardle-ss 
of  political  disposition,  and  including 
the  members  of  the  House  Un-American 
Aclivilles  Committee,  will  asree  that  the 
problem  of  lighting  communi.sm  from 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  security  is 
a  different  problem  today  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  or  even  10  years  ago.  The 
ease  with  which  the  committee,  by  fol- 
lowing wrong  paths,  can  lose  the  sup- 
port of  American  citizens  who  are  known 
to  be  conservative  in  their  views  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  letter  by  Frank  Waldiop 
addi-e.ssed  to  the  editor  of  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  and  pub- 
lished on  Satuiday.  February  15.  1958. 
I  quote  it  because  this  is  the  opniion  of 
no  radical  leftwinger.  but  rather  that 
of  a  former  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald,  well  known  for  its  con- 
sistently conservative  viewpoint: 

U.N-AMERtc.\N  Misciiii.r'  IN  Indonesia 
I  have  Just  flnlslied  trying  to  read  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Internatinnal  Communism" 
(Communist  Designs  on  Indonesia  and  the 
Pacific  Frontier),  published  December  16, 
1957.  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  as  a  staff  consullaticn  with 
Gen  Charles  A.  WUloughby,  the  former  Chief 
of  Army  Intelligence  in  tlie  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mand under  General  MacArlhur. 

General  WUloughby  proves  without  any 
doubt  tliat  Communists  have  designs  on 
Indonesia  and  that  Communists  exist  In 
Indonesia  and  have  influence  there.  This 
astonishing  discovery  equals  In  news  value 
and  Importance  the  truth  that  Communists 
have  designs  on  the  United  States,  that  Com- 
munists exist  here  and  have  Influence  here. 
Sometimes.  Indeed,  when  I  reflect  on  my 
now  nearly  30  years  of  Intenrlve  effort  to 
understand  communi.sm  and  its  unique 
methods  of  operation.  I  am  almost  persuaded 
that  It  has  built  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
engines  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  with  which  I  have  8i>ent  so 
many  futile  hours  of  cfTort  and  vain  hope 
that  it  would  learn  its  business. 

What  excuse,  in  God's  name,  has  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  for  .-'[jendlnB  the  tax- 
payers" money  on  such  Indefensible  drivel  as 
thLs  compound  of  Willoughbys?  By  what 
test  can  the  committee  Justify  Issuing  this 
staff  constiltatlon  as  If  it  were  a  thing  of 
value  and  discovery? 

As  It  happen.*!.  I  know  something  about 
Indonesia  myself,  especially  as  it  is  today 
by  comparison  with  what  it  wanted  to  be 
when  It  became  an  Independent  nation.  My 
flr.st  knowledge  of  what  was  brewing  out 
there  came  In  the  winter  of  1942  43.  when 
Mr.  Van  Mook.  the  Governor  General  of  the 
late  Netherlands  E'l.st  Indies,  undertook  to 
educate  us  here  in  Wa.shlngton  aixjut  the 
Netherlands"  plan  for  reformed  colonial  gov- 
ernment in   the   Indies  after  the  war. 

The  situation  at  the  time  was  that  the 
J.Tpane.se  had  Just  thrown  the  Dutch  out 
of  tile  Orient  in  violent  style,  and  apparently 
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without  much  dlflBculty.  Then  any  Dutch 
In  tlie  Indies  were  doing  their  best  to  look 
small  and  avoid  anytliing  to  remind  either 
J  panese  or  the  people  oX  the  region  oX  their 
prv.'ence. 

The  American  performance  In  the  Philip- 
pines was  not  much,  perhaps,  as  a  military 
demonstration  agaln»t  the  Japanese;  but  as 
n  character  test  for  the  men  and  women  on 
B.ttaan  it  hadn't  done  anything  to  drsiruy  ua 
With  the  people  of  the  region,  and  our  pre- 
war commitment  to  work  for  Philippine  in- 
dependence was  both  believable  uii'J  be- 
lieved, then  and  thereafter. 

But  here  wiui  Van  Mook  running  nrnund 
Waihington.  while  the  Jupaneiie  were  chas- 
ing Dutciimen  tliroutih  the  wmxls  of  the 
Guineas,  with  a  grandioM  plan  fur  "'elevat- 
ing the  natives'  from  tlieir  fi>rmer  low 
e«ittt«  to  some  kind  of  "equality  within  the 
Netherlands  EinjJire."  once  the  war  was  o\er, 
of  courbe.  and  all  had  returned  tc  normal. 
I  wa^  one  Invited  to  the  Netherlunds  E:n- 
basf-y  (not  since,  1  may  add),  to  hear  the 
plan  presented  and  to  offer  comments.  All 
I  asked,  and  in  thrjse  days  I  had  little  notion 
of  the  situation  in  the  Orient  as  It  was  and 
was  lo  become--all  I  asked  was  what  we 
were  sujjpoeed  to  do  if  the  little  brown 
brothers  didn't  like  being  little  brown  broth- 
ers, but  Instead  juit  wanted  to  be  people  on 
Ihelr  own. 

Before  the  evening  was  over.  I  was  well 
establlFhed  as  a  low  fellow  who  had  no 
understanding  of  the  "real"  problem  out 
there. 

The  actuality  of  politics  In  all  of  Asia  In 
1942  was  piiln  as  day.  Need  I  tpoil  it  out? 
I  can  do  no  better  tlian  General  Willoughbys 
Chief.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  his  superb 
address  to  Congress  after  he  ca.ne  home  in 
Buppobed  disgrace  as  a  casualty  after  many 
years  of  high  honor  and  great  public  service. 
to  the  ineptitudes  of  President  Truman. 

MacArthur  8  speech  to  Congress  is  all  any- 
body needs  to  aline  himself  with  the  facts  of 
life  and  politics  in  all  the  Pacific  regions. 
The  central  point  is  that  the  people  of  Asia 
have  alms  and  hopt-s  and  aspirations  to  live 
the  mr>dern  life  Tliey  have  become  national 
In  their  attitudes  They  have  shown  them- 
selves determined  to  make  their  own  mis- 
takes, rather  tiian  go  on  taking  the  blows 
that  come  from  the  mistakes  of  others. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  Indonesia,  today. 
Is  having  ghastly  troubles  making  its  way  in 
the  world.  Certainly  it  Is  true  tnat  the  Com- 
munists will  destroy  Indonesia  if  they  can. 
But  the  que.-ition  Is  whether  the  Indonesians 
will  be  able  to  survive  the  problems  of  emer- 
gence from  centuries  of  blight  at  the  hands 
of  colonial  imperialism.  Do  we  want  the 
Indonesians  to  survive  or  do  we  want  them 
to  fail? 

If  we  want  them  to  fall  we  can  continue 
puffing  up  such  peculiar  thoughts  as  those 
which  seem  to  obsess  WUloughby.  namely, 
that  calling  Indonesian  leaders  hard  names 
win  make  them  go  away  We  can  also  occupy 
ourselves  with  refusing  to  give  ear  to  Indo- 
nesian friends  who  try  to  tell  us  their  dlflj- 
cultles  and  their  hopes.  We  can  refuse  tiiem 
the  respect  and  friendly  consideration  that 
one  grown  man  offers  and  expects  in  his 
dealln,^8  with  others  who  grow  up,  too,  and 
have  done  so. 

Sucii  a  policy  of  negation  and  fretful  child- 
ishness   has    already    cost    us    much    in    the 
Middle   E.-ist.     Now  are  we  to  cost  ourselves 
remnan's  of  friendship  in  the  Pacific  regions 
sucij  as  we  have? 

Just  which  side  is  this  WUloughby  working 
for,  anyhow'  And  I  may  aik  the  same  of 
this  nonsensical  committee  which  has  In- 
deed, at  last  established  Itself  as  clearly  the 
true  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcrn  Activities 
Tlie  Joke  Is  feeble  and  damned  tired  I  will 
admit,  and  I  wish  It  didn't  fit.     But  It  does. 

To  this  I  would  like  to  add  the  words 
of  our  respected  colleague  from  New 
York    I  Mr.   Keating),   the  ranking  Re- 


publican member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  certainly  cannot  be  at- 
tacked as  a  radical  thinker.  He  said, 
in  an  article  in  29  Notre  Dame  Lawyer 
212: 

The  rights  of  Congress  are  no  broader 
than  the  legitimate  oijjects  from  wliich  they 
have  been  implied.  And  I  believe  those  ob- 
JecU  are  only  the  two  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago:  (1)  to  gather  facts  about  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  (2)  to  Inquire  Into 
the  workings  of  existing  Federal  laws. 
TJiere  lies  the  first  and  perliaps  the  only 
Important  substantive  restraint  which  Con- 
gres*  must  Impor.e  upon  Itself.  No  Con- 
gressional Invcfitigation  Is  Justified  unless  It 
can  be  directly  related  to  the  lawmaking 
process  In  one  of  these  two  ways.  In  other 
fields,  the  InveatigHtions  are  proper  and 
often  necessary,  tut  not  by  Congress.  It 
f(jllow8  that  I  Uii:.igree  strongly  with  those 
who  argue  that  Congress  is  also  responsible 
for  informing  and  educating  the  public  by 
looking  into  anvthlng  which  may  happen  to 
catch  the  popular  fancy  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Keating  may  well  have  put  his 
capable  hand  on  just  the  kind  of  thing 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  recent 
spectacular  announcement  that  a  sub- 
pena  had  been  signed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Eaton  has  not  been  served  with 
the  subpcna.  and  has  not  yet  even  been 
invited  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
1  have  an  idea  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so,  but  certainly  it  must 
be  in  a  context  which  docs  not  question 
the  constitutional  right  of  Mr.  Eaton  to 
express  liimself  freely,  without  fear  of 
coercion  to  himself  because  of  his  state- 
ments. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I.  too.  think 
that  Mr.  Eaton's  statements  were  un- 
fortunate and  that  he  may  be  guilty  of 
recklessness  in  equating  our  FBI  and 
other  investigative  agencies  with  Hitlers 
Gestapo  police.  But  I  will  defend  his 
right  to  think  so  and  to  say  so  in  a  free 
America,  and  I  would  not  allow  any 
comparison  with  Communist  censorship. 

I  congratulate  the  wisdom  of  Alaska 
for  her  well -com  ix>sed  constitution.  I 
hope  that  she  will  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  our  Federal  system,  good  as 
well  as  bad.  It  would  be  wonderful  in- 
deed if  the  rebirth  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  from  this,  a  new  frontier,  might 
bring  to  all  our  States  a  resurgence  of 
that  spirit  which  was  written  into  our 
Constitution  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass.  I  hope  that 
it  will  signify  to  the  world  the  true 
greatness  of  American  constitutional 
government  and  I  hope  that  it  will  in- 
spiie  every  American  citizen  to  insist  in 
his  State  that  the  21  sections  of  article  I, 
the  declaiation  of  rights  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Alaska  should  be 
equally   practiced   throughout  our  land. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution 
might  well  be  a  prayer  in  which  all  of  us 
may  join: 

We  the  people  of  Alaska,  grateful  to  God 
and  to  those  who  founded  our  Nation  and 
pioneered  this  great  land.  In  order  to  secure 
and  transmit  to  succeeding  generations  our 
heritage  of  political,  civil,  and  religious  lib- 
erty within  the  Union  of  States,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  conBtltution  for  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Alaska 


as  a  State  of  the  Union,  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  presents  many 
questions  of  a  fundamental  character 
that  require  serious  and  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  matter  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress in  one  way  or  another  many  times 
during  my  service  in  the  House  since 
1926.  Consequently,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  study  the  arguments  for  and 
again.'.t.  I  have  done  so  again  at  this 
time.  After  careful  consideration,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  It  would  not  be  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  to 
grant  .statehood  at  this  time,  but.  aside 
from  that,  I  am  further  convinced  that  it 
Is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
at  large  and  its  citizens. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  citizens  of 
Alaska.     It  has  not  been  made  plain  to 
me  that  the  small  population  now   in 
Alaska  could  finance  the  coot  of  main- 
taining a  State  government  without    a 
heavy  tax  burden,  a  burden  that  would 
be.  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  substan- 
tial businessmen,  too  great  to  be  carried. 
In  other  words,  the  economic  conditions 
are  not  sufficient  nor  favorable  enough 
at  this  time  to  .sustain  an  adequate  State 
government.     But.   as  to  this,  there  is 
some  disagreement  between  the  propo- 
nents    and     opponents     of     statehood. 
However,  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
pronounced  disagreement  among  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Alaska  in  this  important 
matter  of  State  government  is  sufficient 
in  itself,  in  my  opinion,  to  cause  us  to  be 
cautious  and  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  place  an  unbearable  burden  upon  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  thereby  destroy  the 
progress  and  advantages  that  it  is  hoped 
would  follow  the  granting  of  statehood. 
But  this  feature  of  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  to  carrj'  the  cost  would  not  nec- 
essai-ily  lead  me  to  vote  against  state- 
hood for  I  am  aware  that  a  pioneering 
people  can  now.  as  they  have  so  often 
done  in  the  past,  overcome  obstacles  that 
have  seemed  unsurmountable.    My  basic 
objection  arises  from  my  feeling  that  it 
is   not   in   the   best  interest   of   all  our 
people  when  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  welfare. 

Foremost  in  the  consideration  of  our 
national  welfare  is  the  effect  the  grant- 
ing of  statehood  might  have  or,  at  least, 
could  have  on  our  national  security.    We 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Alaska 
is  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas  in  our 
entire  system  of  national  defense.     Not 
only  is  it  separated  from  the  Russian 
territory  of  Siberia  by  less  than  30  miles 
across  the  Bering  Straits,  but,  in  addi- 
tion its  location  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  polar  air  routes  that  are  now  re- 
ceiving so  much  attention  from  several 
nations,    including    Russia.     The    North 
Pole  routes  to  and  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  are  now  being  developed,  require 
that  the  whole  area  constituting  Alaska 
be  most  caiefully  guarded  against  any 
possible  unfriendly  approach  to  our  west 
coast  by  enemy  planes  utilizing  the  polar 
routes.    There  is  no  part  of  our  defense 
system  more  important  to  our  national 
defen.se  than  the  Territory  of  Alaska.     I 
am,  therefore,  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  because  of  this  it  is  best  at  this 
time,   as  well  as  in  foreseeable  future, 
th.Tt  we  should  keep  all  the  Alaskan  area 
under  Federal  rather  than  State  control. 
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It  must  necessarily  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  the  State  government 
that  will  carry  the  heavy  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  intricate  means  of  defense  in 
the  polar  area  so  necessary  in  this  scien- 
tific time  in  which  we  live.  The  Federal 
Government  should  have  a  free  hand  to 
accomplish  this  without  any  impediment 
by  reason  of  divided  jurisdiction. 

Furthermore,  Alaska  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  land  of  great  wealth  in 
natural  resources,  particularly  in  a  wide 
variety  of  minerals  important  in  war.  as 
well  as  in  peace,  including  oil  and  lum- 
ber. How  extensive  these  resources  may 
be  is  not  too  well  known  at  this  time. 
Whatever  does  exist  in  the  way  of  nat- 
ural resources  now  belongs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Under  the  bill  before 
us  making  Alaska  a  State,  all  these  nat- 
ural resources  would  be  relinquished  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  This  is  not  right 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

Nor,  is  it  fair  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  or  the  other  48  States,  that  a 
Territory  with  such  a  .small  population, 
approximately  only  160.000,  should  have 
2  Senators,  the  same  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  California,  and  our  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  others 
with  millions  of  people  living  in  each  of 
them.  Furthermore,  it  would  also  have 
a  Member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  same  as  our  own  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  that  now 
has  over  500,000  population.  According 
to  the  information  I  have,  less  than  30,- 
000  votes  in  all  of  Alaska  were  cast  in  the 
last  election  for  ofTicials  of  the  Alaskan 
government.  It  is  preposterous  in  my 
opinion  that  such  senatorial  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  be  granted  to  such 
a  limited  number  of  people.  It  is  all  out 
of  proportion  to  what  is  right  and  just. 
And,  you  can  rest  assured  if  statehood  is 
granted  Alaska,  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  until  Hawaii  will  demand  a  similar 
right  of  statehood,  and  then  pos.sibly 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  fact  that  some  of  our  Western 
States  were  granted  statehood  when  they 
had  a  small  population  may  be  true,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  whole 
national  population  was  also  small  at 
that  time.  An  examination  of  the  popu- 
lation fliTures  at  that  time  will  show  that 
the  Territories  which  were  granted  state- 
hood po.'^sessed  a  much  higher  compara- 
tive percentage  toward  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  our  country  than  does  Ala.ska 
today.  What  advantage  would  come  to 
any  one  of  our  48  States,  or  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  by  granting  statehood  to 
Alaska?  There  is  nothing  I  can  see  that 
would  begin  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
advantages that  would  accrue. 

Thus,  as  I  consider  tlie  matter  as  a 
whole  and  evaluate  the  different  ele- 
ments pro  and  con.  and  stripped  of  all 
emotionalism,  and  without  mentioning 
other  elements  that  might  also  be  urged 
against  statehood,  I  cannot  feel  justified 
In  supporting  the  bill  tliat  is  now  before 
us  that  seeks  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  who  has  an  amendment  which 
he  intends  to  offer  when  we  read  the  bill 


under  the  5-minute  rule,  may  have  per- 
mi.s.sion  to  insert  a  copy  of  that  amend- 
ment in  today's  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ame.ndments  to   H.  R.   7999   To   Be  Offered 
BY  Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska 

On  page  15,  line  2.  after  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "rejection"  add  the  follow- 
ing:   "by  separate  ballot  on  each." 

On  page  15,  line  3,  add  the  following  lan- 
guage: "(1)  Shall  Alaska  immediately  be 
admitted  Into  the  Union  as  a  State?" 

On    page    15.    llne.s    3    and    8,    respectively, 

change  the  Qgures  "1"  to  "2"  and  "2"  to 
..3  ., 

On  page  15.  Hue  14,  after  the  word  "event" 
add  the  words  "each  of"  and  change  the 
word  "are"  to  "Is." 

On  page  15.  line  19.  after  the  word  "event" 
add  the  words  "any  one  of  '  and  change  the 
word  "are"  to  "Is." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hr.usp  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  79991  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL     DEBATE     ON     THE     BILL 
H.   R.    799a 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coii-sent  that  further  general 
debate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  7999  be  limited 
to  the  legislative  .sessions  of  tomorrow. 
May  23,  and  Monday,  May  26,  closing 
not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  said 
May  26.  and  that  one-half  of  said  time 
be  controlled  by  the  gentU-man  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  G'BriknI  and  one-half  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.^ent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill 
<H.  R.  8490)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  rice  acreage  allotments, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  so-called 
rice  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Tliat  Is 
correct.  It  is  a  bill  we  pas.sed  in  this 
body  last  summer.  It  has  just  been 
acted  on  by  the  Senate,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  applies  only  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  any  other  State. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  I  realize  that,  but  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
request  at  thi."!  time.  One  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  who  is  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  who  I  believe  is 
in  favor  of  the  gentleman's  request  is 
not  here  and  cannot  be  here  until  tomor- 
row morning,  and  he  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  bill.  I  would  not  like  to  object  to 
the  gentleman's  request,  so  I  hope  he 
will  withdraw  it    for   the   time   being. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texa.s.  It  Is  my 
under.'-tanding  the  bill  has  been  cleared 
on  the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  one  Member 
thought  he  might  have  somctliing  to 
say  about  the  bill  Ahen  it  came  up. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texa.s.  I  with- 
draw my  request,  Mr.  Sf)eaker, 


BOSTON  NATION.^L  HISTORIC  SITES 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  <  H  R.  12088) 
extending  the  time  in  which  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Sites  Commission  shall 
complete  its  work. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  Tliat  section  4  of  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  rcsolutluu 
to  provide  for  Investigating  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  coordinated  local.  State, 
and  Federal  program  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  general  vicinity  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  pre.servlng  the  historic  properties, 
objects,  and  buildings  In  that  area,"  ap- 
proved June  16.  1955  (69  Stat.  136).  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1957 
(71  Stat.  4),  is  further  amended  by  strllclng 
out  "3  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tliereof 
"4  years." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CEREMONIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  90. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resoh-ed  by  the  Senate  (the  Houxe  of 
Rrprrrentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Ser- 
geajit  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  each  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  a  floral  WTeath  to  be  placed  by 
the  catafalques  bearing  the  remains  of  the 
unknowns  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  which 
are  to  lie  In  state  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  from  May  28 
to  May  30,  1958.  the  expenses  of  which  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  business 
In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Metcalf*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  MARINES 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pKDint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  never  needed  it 
more,  the  Marine  Corps  is  being  steadily 
whittled  down  in  strength  and  fighting 
power.  The  Marines  pride  them.selves 
on  being  lean  and  hard,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  stay  in  "fighting  trim  on  a  starvation 
diet.  The  administration's  treatment  of 
the  Corps  is  a  classic  example  of  penny 
wi.sc.  pound  foolish,  for  the  Marines 
have  always  been  able  to  make  a  dollar 
go  farther  than  the  larger  services. 

By  law.  the  Marine  Corps  is  required 
to  maintain  three  combat  divisions  and 
three  aircraft  wings.  To  maintain  these 
air-ground  teams  requii'es  215.000  Ma- 
rines; however,  in  the  face  of  directed 
economies,  the  Marines  have  calculated 
that  a  strength  of  200.000  would  give 
them  a  marginal  capability  of  fielding  the 
thiee  divi.^ions  and  wings,  althoufzh  all 
units  would  lack  staying  power.  But  even 
this  minimum  figure  is  being  denied 
them.  Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Corps 
has  been  steadily  forced  down  from  just 
over  200.000  to  a  directed  strength  of 
175.000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959 
This  will  mean  that  the  marine  combat 
forces  will  tlien  be  at  75  percent 
strength— in  other  words,  if  they  have  to 
go  into  combat,  they  v^ill  have  suffered 
25  percent  casualties  before  a  shot  is 
fired. 

It  is  universally  accepted  that  limited 
war  is  the  most  likely  threat.  To  meet 
this  threat,  we  need  balanced  mobile 
forces — versatile  forces  which  can  move 
to  the  scene  of  trouble  on  the  shortest 
notice.  We  have  such  forces — or  at  least 
we  have  had — in  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Why  are  we  putting  the 
economy  squeeze  on  this  unique  body  of 
fighting  men? 

In  the  182  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  never  failed  to  respond 
to  emergencies.  The  Marines  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  fight  for  this  coun- 
try— and  they  have  fought  on  almost 
every  continent  on  earth.  In  recent 
months,  they  have  again  shown  the 
world  what  a  force  in  readiness  really 
is:  in  the  simmering  Mediterranean,  the 
ubiquitous  Marines  were  on  the  scene 
during  the  Suez  crisis;  they  stood  by 
when  little  Jordan  was  threatened  by 
aggression.  At  the  peak  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  whole  Middle  Elast,  Marines 
from  Okinawa  also  moved  quietly 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  ready  to  lend  a 


hand  if  required.  Additional  Marine 
units  here  in  the  States  were  ready  to  go 
if  needed.  In  fact,  elements  of  all  three 
division-wing  teams  are  on  a  24-hour 
alert  at  all  times.  This  is  readiness — the 
kind  of  readiness  the  world  has  learned 
to  expect  of  the  Marines — the  kind  of 
readiness  the  Communists  respect — the 
kind  of  readiness  this  country  now  needs 
more  than  ever  before. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
importance  of  truly  unified  commands. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Marines  al- 
ways fight  as  part  of  a  unified  com- 
mand— first,  as  part  of  that  unified 
Navy-Marine  team,  the  balanced  fl?et; 
and  Ktcond.  as  part  of  formally  estab- 
lished unified  commands  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Mediterranean  areas. 

Austerity  is  more  than  a  watchword  in 
the  Marine  Corps — it  is  a  way  of  life. 
The  latest  available  figures  show  that  the 
average  cost  per  marine  is  .several  hun- 
dred dollars  less  than  in  the  next  least 
expensive  service.  The  percentage  of  of- 
ficers to  total  strength  is  less  than  any 
other  service,  as  is  the  percentage  of 
senior  officers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. Fewer  marines,  percentagewise, 
draw  extra  pay.  such  as  flight  pay,  para- 
chute-jump  pay,  and  so  forth,  than  in 
the  other  services.  Because  of  this  habit 
of  economy,  the  Marines  estimate  that 
to  maintain  the  marginal  strength  of 
200,000  in  fi.scal  year  1959  would  cost  only 
$42  million  more  than  the  dra.'^tic  reduc- 
tion to  175,000.  Forty-two  million  dol- 
lars is  about  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense spends  per  year  to  run  just  his  own 
office — which  do  you  think  would  con- 
tribute more  to  national  security.  25.000 
marines  or  2,500  clerks  and  adminis- 
trators? 

The  statutory  requirement  for  three 
marine  divisions  and  three  marine  air- 
craft wings  calls  for  a  corps  of  215,000 
Marines.  Any  reduction  below  that 
figure  reduces  the  combat  potential  of 
those  divisions  and  wings.  The  Marines 
say  they  can  accept  the  risks  involved 
in  a  decrease  to  200.000,  but  the  directed 
reduction  to  175,000  can  only  be  con- 
sidered seriously  disabling.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  has  testi- 
fied that  such  a  reduction  will  place  the 
corps  in  a  very  precarious  position.  It 
could  even  bring  the  corps  to  the  point 
where  its  readiness  to  accomplish  its 
mission  is  destroyed.  This  must  not  be 
allowed  to  hajipen.  For  a  change,  we 
must  make  the  modest  expenditure 
which  will  maintain  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  most  useful  forces  the 
Nation  has  today — the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

I  trust  that  In  the  consideration  of 
the  forthcoming  legislation  involving  the 
reorganization  of  the  defense  structure 
my  distinguished  colleagues  will  make 
sure  with  me  that  the  Marine  Corps  is 
brought  up  to  and  maintained  at  its 
full  and  necessary  strength  of  215,000 
dedicated  American  servicemen.  If 
necessary',  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  also  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  funds  therefor. 

We  will  make  sure  by  this  new  legisla- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Defense 


understands  once  and  for  all  the  Intent 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Congress,  and 
tiiat  they  will  act  accordingly. 


FORRnZn  DICTATOR  OF  VENEZUELA. 
JIME^'EZ 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  a  reso- 
luti'^n. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FEIGHAN.       Mr,     Speaker,    the 
American   people   were  shocked  at  the 
shabby  treatment  accorded  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon  during  some 
phases  of  their  recent  good-will  trip  to 
Latin  America.   For  years  we  have  prided 
ourselves  on  maintaining  pooo  relations 
amona  all  the  people  of  the  Americas. 
The  Western  Hemisphere,  at  this  critical 
point  in  history,  needs  understanding  and 
solidarity  more  than  ever  before.     The 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  that   of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  been  linked  together  by  a 
long  series  of  events  in  the  past,  many 
of    which     characterized     the     common 
struggle  of  the  people  of  the  Americas 
against  the  encroachments  of  imperial- 
ism, colonialism,  despotism,  and  dictator- 
ship.      The     association     of     American 
States  has  stood  as  a  symbol  for  all  of 
the  world,  expressing  a  common  deter- 
mination of  all  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  defend  the  integrity 
and  well-being  of  the  member  nations. 
Recent   events   tell   us   that   the   long 
era  of  harmony  and  unity  which  has 
characterized  the  relations  between  the 
nations   of  the  Western   Hemisphere   is 
falling  into  a  state  of  disrepair.     There 
are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  basic  rea- 
sons for  this  unhappy  trend  of  events. 
I  address  myself  to  only   one  of  tliose 
trends  about  which  I  have  certain  and 
full  knowledge.    I  refer  to  the  presence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  deposed  for- 
mer dictator  of  Venezuela  who  today  is 
vacationing    upon   the    sunny    sands    of 
Florida.    He  has  with  him  an  entourage 
as  is  the  custom  of  most  deposed  dicta- 
tors.   Among  this  entourage  is  the  infa- 
mous head  of  the  oppressive  police  estab- 
lishment set  up  by  the  dictator,  Jimenez. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  un- 
fortunate incident  which  attended   the 
visit  of  the  Vice  President  to  Caracas, 
Venezuela,    at    a    time    when    a    violent 
attack  was  made  against  the  very  life  of 
the  Vice  President,  the   demon.strators 
carried  signs  criticizing  the  Umted  States 
for  allowing  the  dictator,  Jimenez,  and 
his  entourage  admission  into  our  coun- 
try.    Responsible  citizens  of  Venezuela 
who  are  proven  friends  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shocked  by  our  laxity  in 
allowing  the  deposed  dictator  who  op- 
pressed the  people  of  Venezuela  to  come 
into  our  country  where  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing the  liberties  and  freedoms  and  physi- 
cal comforts  which  he  denied  to  so  many 
loyal  and  democratic  citizens  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  offer  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  deposed  former 
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dictator  of  Venezuela,  Jimenez,  be  forth- 
with removed  from  our  country. 
My  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  during  Its 
entire  history  served  as  a  safe  haven  for  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  people  from  many 
lands:  and 

Whereas  all  forms  of  dictatorship  and  au- 
thoritarian types  of  governments  violate  the 
concepts  of  Individual  liberty  and  human 
freedom  which  form  the  bulwark  of  our 
American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  required  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  defense  of  Individual 
liberty  and  human  freedom  throuRhout  a 
world  threatened  by  tyranny,  despotism,  and 
the  degrading  rule  of  dictatorship;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  made 
great  sacrifices  In  support  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  are  now  being  called 
upon  to  continue  this  support;   and 

Whereas  proven  friends  of  the  United 
States  who  are  suffering  under  an  enforced 
Communist  dictatorship  and  those  who  but 
recently  have  cast  off  the  rule  of  dictator- 
ship, are  confused  and  shocked  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  recently  deposed  dictators 
as  well  as  ruthless  dictators  whose  ret^lmes 
violate  all  the  basic  tenets  of  liberty  and 
Justice;   and 

Whereas  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  deposed  dictators  docs  violence  to 
cur  most  sacred  beliefs,  shakes  the  faith 
others  have  in  us  as  leaders  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  and  reduces  our  prestige 
among  the  people  of  the  world:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  that  the  Government 
should  take  steps  to  cause  the  Immediate 
departure  from  the  United  States  of  the 
deposed  dictator  Jimenez  and  his  entire 
entourage. 


FEDERAL  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
DIlBTORS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  a 
bill  I  introduced  this  morninp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducinK  today  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent Federal  loans  to  private  persons 
from  jeopardizin'4  the  .sources  of  tax 
revenue  of  State  and  local  .tiovernments, 
and  to  provide  equitable  treatment  to 
creditors  of  persons  indebted  to  the 
United  States. 

The  necessity  for  this  lesislation  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  very 
recent  decision  in  the  court  of  appeals 
as  well  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  work 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  the  past  5  weeks.  Lej^islation  beint; 
considered  by  the  Committee  includes 
bills  which  would  authorize  Government 
atrencies  to  make  loans  available  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  needed  public  facilities 
and  to  provide  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loans  to  small  bu.sine.ss. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  role  of 
a  banker  is  not  new  to  us.  nor  mide- 
sirable.  for  Congress  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  permittint;  Federal  a'-icncies  to 
make  loans  on  various  types  of  security 
for  many  years.  In  no  area  has  this 
policy  been  more  active  than  in  the 
mortgage  market.     Some  Federal  agen- 


cies enpage  directly  in  the  field  of  lend- 
ing. Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  acquire 
property  rights  in  the  exercise  of  their 
governmental  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  United  States  steps  down  from  its 
place  of  sovereignty  to  enter  the  domain 
of  busine.'^s,  it  should  not  expect  to  carry 
With  it  its  constitutional  immunity 
against  taxation  and  its  statutory  pri- 
ority of  claims.  To  illustrate  I  would  like 
to  cite  two  ca.ses  which  I  believe  dra- 
matically describe  the  problem. 

In  United  States  v.  Emory  (314  U.  S. 
423  >,  decided  in  1941  and  still  the  pre- 
vailing law,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
in  an  equity  receivership  proceeding  in 
a  State  court,  a  claim  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  entitled,  under  the  Revised 
Statutes,  section  34G6 — United  States 
Code,  title  31.  section  191 — to  priority 
over  claims  for  wages. 

The  provisions  of  section  34G6  have 
been  in  force  since  1797,  without  sig- 
nificant modifications — First  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  515.  The 
section  provides  for  a  first  priority  in  the 
United  States  in  all  cases,  rir.st,  in  which  a 
debtor,  not  having  sumcient  property  to 
pay  all  his  debt.-;,  makes  a  voluntary  as- 
signment thereof;  or,  second,  in  which 
the  estate  and  effects  of  an  absconding, 
concealed,  or  absent  debtor  are  attached 
by  process  of  law;  or  third,  in  which  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  is  committed. 

The  Emory  ca.se  involved  a  chiim  for 
wages  by  workmen  from  an  Insolvent 
corporation.  The  circuit  court  of  Phelps 
County,  Mo.,  acting  upon  a  petition  filed 
by  Emory,  found  the  corporation  insol- 
vent and  appointed  a  receiver  who  took 
po.s-sc  .sion  of  the  corporate  assets. 
Twelve  individuals  filed  wage  claims 
against  the  assets  available  for  distribu- 
tion. The  United  States,  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  also 
filed  a  claim  for  an  amount  due  on  a  note 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  distribution.  The 
note,  executed  by  the  corporation  to  a  St. 
LouLs  bank,  was  endorsed  and  delivered 
to  the  FMA  under  the  terms  of  a  contract 
of  Insurance  and  guaranty  provided  for 
in  title  I  of  the  National  Hou.' ing  Act 
modernization  credit  plan — when  the 
corporation  defaulted.  Although  the 
wage  claimants  a.sserted  priority  under 
Missouri  statutes,  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully asserted  priority  under  section 
3466  of  the  Revi.-  ed  Statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Is  this  a  desired  condition?  I  do  not 
believe  it  is.  I  agree  with  the  dis.senting 
opinion  of  Justice  Reed  when  he  wrote 
that : 

The  Intrusion  of  a  novel  priority  •  •  *. 
Into  the  intricate  credit  system  of  the  Na- 
tion at  a  time  of  strain,  would  be  a  drag  on 
recovery,  rather  tlian  a  stimulus.  Suppliers 
of  goods  or  services  In  all  fields  of  credit  ac- 
tivity would  be  moved  to  constrict  their  ad- 
vances to  a  borrower  known  to  have  created 
a  secret  but  valid  lien  upon  his  assets  su- 
perior to  all  general  creditors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  permit  the 
continuation  of  this  unfair  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  enters  into 
the  normal  field  of  bu-^iness  and  com- 
merce, thus  jeopardizing  the    rights    of 


employees,  materialmen,  and  others? 
Should  a  note,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
bank  was  in  a  deferred  position  to  the 
preferred  claims  of  others,  take  on  a 
preferred  position  simply  by  its  being 
transferred  to  a  Federal  agency?  Ad- 
mittedly the  majority  of  the  Court  said 
that  it  should,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Court  recognized  the  inequity  of  the  sit- 
uaion  and  .suggested  that  any  contention 
to  the  contrary  should  be  "addressed  to 
Congress  and  not  to  this  Court."  I  am 
today  taking  advantage  of  the  Court's 
suggestion  and  do  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  State  law  should  determine 
the  priority  of  all  creditors,  including  the 
Federal  Government  in  situations  like 
this.  Can  it  be  said  that  our  working 
people  and  others  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  suffer  these  lo.sses  than  is  the 
Federal  Government?  Labor,  material- 
men, and  other  creditors  have  a  right  to 
rely  on  their  own  Sl:ite  laws  regarding 
their  claims  for  work  done  or  material 
supplied  to  a  debtor.  They  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  that  this  160-year- 
old  statute  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  override  their  own  bona  fide 
rights.  Unfortunately  that  is  what  hap- 
pens and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  amend 
this  statute. 

Permit  me  to  discuss  another  aspect  of 
this  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States  claim  for  priority  of  payment  of 
a  Federal  lien,  other  than  a  tax  lien, 
over  a  municipality's  sub.'iequent  tax 
lien.  A  recent  case.  The  United  States 
v,  Rinpu'ood  Iron  Mines,  Inc..  and  the 
Borough  of  Rinpuood.  N.  J.  ( 151  F  Supp. 
421,  decided  May  8.  1957.  and  251  Fed.  2d 
145.  affirmed  January  20.  1958  >. 

This   case    involved    a    conveyance   of 
certain    mining    properties    sold    by    the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Ringwood  Iron  Mines,  Inc.     A  relatively 
nominal  .sum  was  paid  in  cash  for  the 
property,   the   balance   of   the   purchase 
price  was  a  promi.ssory  note  for  $14  mil- 
lion collaterally  secured  by  a   purchase 
money  mortga'^e  on  the  subject  premises 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion as  mort;;a;.?e.     The  mortgage  was 
duly   recorded.     The   operation   of   the 
mines  by  the  private  owner  was  not  too 
succes.ful  and  as  a  result  liabilities  were 
incurred    which    included    taxes    to    the 
borough.     Becau.se  of  the  failure  of  the 
corporation  to  pay  real-estate  taxes  the 
property  was  .sold  at  a  tax  sale  to  the 
borough  by  the  local  taxing  authority. 
Subsequently     the    morttragee — General 
Services  Administration — foreclosed  with 
both  the  corjwration  and   the   borou.gh 
bein^'  named  defendants.     Shortly  after 
judgment  of  foreclosure  was  entered,  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.     Because  of  a  stip- 
ulation joined  in  by  the  borough  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  included  in  the 
judgment  of  foreclosure,  the  court  had  to 
determine  whether  the  tax  claims  of  the 
borough  were  cut  off  by  the  foreclosure 
sale. 

The  court  found  that  section  3466  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
was  not  applicable  since  tlie  debtor  was 
never  found  in.solvent  by  it.  Neverthe- 
less the  court  rclucUmtly  held  for  the 
United  States  on  the  grounds  that  the 
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Federal  law  "does  not  CT^nt  permis- 
sion to  the  States  to  interfere  with  a 
lien  of  the  Federal  Government  by  sub- 
sequent exercise  of  their  taxing  powers." 
The  court  in  speaking  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
mortgage  market  stated: 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  transactions 
differ  from  those  between  private  parties. 
The  explanation  of  sovereignty  apix-ars  too 
unsatisfactory  when  we  see  the  United 
States  step  down  from  that  place  of  sov- 
ereignty to  enter  tlie  domain  of  business  and 
commerce. 

However,  the  court  found  that.  In  the 
ab.sence  of  contrary-  directions  in  Fed- 
eral statutes,  a  lien  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  takes  precedence  over  a 
later  lien  for  municipal   taxes. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  fair  to  a 
municipality  which  provides  all  of  the 
essential  public  services  which  enh.inces 
the  value  of  property  within  its  juris- 
diction? Why  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  a  mortgagee 
of  property  in  private  hands  have  any 
greater  rights  and  preferences  than 
does  a  private  individual  in  the  position 
of  a  mortgagee? 

I  plan  to  have  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Commitloe  consider  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducincr.  and  I  will  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  included  in  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  reported  from  the 
committee  in  the  near  future.  I  wish 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  pro- 
posing, under  the  pruvision.s  of  my  bill, 
that  whenever  the  United  States  holds 
an  interest  in  or  a  lien  ujxin  any  prop- 
erty, as  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  owed  to  it,  such  Interest  shall  be 
subordinate  to  all  preferred  claims  pro- 
vided by  local  law  in  the  same  manner 
as  local  law  would  apply  to  a  private 
individual  in  a  similar  position. 

My  bill,  however,  specifically  excludes 
Federal  taxes  from  the  application  of 
its  provision.  Accordingly,  the  Federal 
Government's  priority  in  tax  claims 
would  not  be  disturbed.  In  this  area, 
quite  obviously,  very  different  policy 
coasiderations  are  applicable.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  secti<m  3466  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  plainly  states  that  "debts 
due  the  United  States  shall  be  first  sat- 
isfied." However,  in  other  than  pure 
revenue  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  see  cither  the  need  or 
the  justification  of  applying  the  section. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  justification  for  per- 
mitting Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
business  and  commerce  to  claim  various 
immunities  that  pertain  solely  to  the 
sovereign  oi>erations  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will  be 
favorably  di.sposed  to  my  bill  when  it  is 
brought  before  it  in  the  near  future. 


FARM   PRICES    AND   THE    COST    OF 
LIVING 

Mr  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  necessary-  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  farm  prices  and  the  cost  of 
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living.  With  a  new  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda in  recent  months,  there  appears 
to  be  an  intensified  campaign  in  the  slick 
news  magazines  to  convince  consumers 
that  farmers  are  benefiting  from  the 
record  high  cost  of  living.  I  have  risen 
repeatedly  to  counter  these  charges  with 
the  plain  facts  of  farm  economics. 

Tlie  latest  tactics  of  the  divide-and- 
conquer  boys  who  peddle  their  political 
propaganda  under  the  guise  of  news  indi- 
cate a  new  switch  in  the  party  line.  Now 
we  are  being  told  that  agriculture  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  .source  of  strength  and  a 
stabilizing  force  on  the  economy  in  a 
period  of  recession.  Even  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  being  quoted  in  support 
of  this  double  think  theory. 

This  Ls  happening  at  a  time  when 
many  family  budgets  are  being  pinched 
and  food  prices  are  still  edging  up.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  petting 
le's  of  the  food  dollar  than  he  ever  did. 

It  is  misrepresenting  the  position  of 
agriculture  to  suggest  that  the  increase 
in  farm  prices  from  82  to  87  percent  of 
parity  has  suddenly  put  farmers  back  on 
their  feet  financially.  It  gives  house- 
wives the  impression  that  the  farmer  is 
responsible  for  higher  food  bills.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  farmer  is  profiting  from  a 
bad  economic  situation. 

The  fieures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se  at 
all.  They  show  that  while  farm  prices 
went  down,  farm  costs  have  stayed  up. 
Costs  are  now  at  a  record  high. 

The  Department's  price  experts  have 
assembled  .some  interesting  material  on 
how  much  it  takes  to  run  a  farm  these 
days.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
costs: 

In  the  last  10  years  farm  costs  have 
gone  up  about  25  percent.  When  the 
cost  of  things  that  originate  on  the  farm 
are  excluded— .such  as  feed,  livestock, 
and  seed — the  increase  has  been  43 
percent. 

Production  has  gone  up.  too.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  increase  in  efficiency  on 
farms,  costs  per  unit  of  output  are  14 
percent  higher  now  than  they  were  10 
years  ago.  Farmers  are  producing  more 
but  the  unit  cost  is  greater. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  agriculture 
has  become  a  bigger  and  bigger  customer 
of  industry.  P'armcrs  have  become  more 
dependent  upon  industry  for  the  mate- 
rials used  in  production. 

On  21  of  the  29  types  of  farms  studied 
by  USDA  economists,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cash  expenditures  last  year 
were  for  goods  and  services  produced  off 
the  farm.  This  was  true  of  only  16  out 
of  the  29  types  of  farms  as  recently  as 
1955. 

Net  incomes  on  the  29  types  of  farms 
studied  by  the  Depaitmcnt  are  relatively 
small.  Only  10  out  of  the  29  had  net 
incomes  of  $6,000  or  more  last  year. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farms  had  net  in- 
comes of  about  $3,400  to  $3,800.  A 
southeastern  Mumesota  dairy-hog  farm 
had  a  net  of  $4,029  last  year.  The  net 
of  spring  wheat  farms  on  the  plains  to 
the  west  of  my  district  ranged  from 
$3,800  to  slightly  more  than  $5,000. 

The  average  salary  of  workers  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
year  was  $6,3D2.     This  exceeded  the  net 


income  of  21  out  of  the  29  types  of  farms 
studied  by  the  Department. 

A  report  in  Minnesota  Farm  Business 
Not-es,  a  publication  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  shows  that  as  net  farm  in- 
come has  gone  down,  farm  debt  has  gone 
up.  As  a  result,  the  net  income  earned 
for  each  $100  of  debt  on  Mimiesota 
farms  last  year  dropped  to  $64.  In  1951. 
the  net  income  per  $100  of  debt  was 
$145 — more  than  double  that  of  last 
year. 

The  cost  of  farmland  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  present 
value  of  farmland  is  now  about  nine 
times  the  annual  net  farm  income. 

As  a  return  on  the  market  value  of 
farmland,  the  net  mcome  of  agriculture 
amounted  to  only  3  percent  last  year. 
This  was  the  lowest  rate  of  return  since 
1934.  The  purchasing  power  of  an  acre 
of  land  has  increased  since  1940.  but  the 
gain  has  been  only  half  that  shown  for 
a  representative  group  of  common 
stocks. 

It  would  take  nearly  13  years  for  the 
gross  return  from  an  acre  of  Iowa  corn 
land  to  pay  for  itself  at  its  current 
value.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
years  needed  since  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties  that  it  takes  for  an  acre  of 
Iowa  corn  land  to  pay  for  itself. 

All  of  these  are  facts  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
available  to  anyone  and  they  are  known 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  may  be  temporary  political  ad- 
vantage in  turning  housewives  against 
farmers  by  talking  about  higher  farm 
prices  without  regard  to  the  whole  truth. 
I  think,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  slick  weeklies 
would  stop  trying  to  outslicker  their 
readers  and  would  devote  some  time  to 
telling  the  true  facts.  This  would  be  a 
service  that  would  benefit  the  longtime 
interests  of  all  of  our  citizens. 


PROHIBIT  PAYMENT  OF  SUBSIDIES 
TO  DOMESTIC  TRUNK  AIRLINES 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MossJ  and  I  have  introduced  into 
the  House  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  payment  of  subsidy  to  domestic 
trunk  airlines. 

Slated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  to  bring  it  up  to  date 
with  the  jet  age  of  air  transportation, 
and  to  fu]fill  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
of  20  years  ago  which  created  the  act 
and.  by  so  doing,  fostered  a  civil  air 
transport  system  which  has  been  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  pro- 
vides a  classic  example  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  following  a  wise,  intelligent 
course  in  fostering  air  transportation  in 
the  United  States.  Under  its  provisions 
approximately  $200  million  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
tween 19_8  and  1958  in  subsidies  designed 
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to  develop  the  finest  air  transport  system 
in  the  world. 

The  bill  which  we  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  complete  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  whose  wise  decisions  have  done 
so  much  to  develop  United  States  air 
transportation.  The  policy  laid  down  in 
1938  was  designed  to  aid  the  domestic 
trunk  airlines  to  obtain  a  firm  start,  and 
to  continue  to  help  them  until  their  po- 
sition was  substantially  achieved. 

That  has  been  done.  Most  of  the 
domestic  trunklines  have  not  received 
subsidy  in  the  last  6  years.  The  man- 
agements of  these  carriers  are — and 
should  be — proud  of  this  fact.  With 
their  own  initiative  and  with  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment they  have  accomplislied  wliat  the 
act  of  1938  envisioned. 

The  legislation  of  1938  was  enacted 
by  far-sighted  men  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  civil  aviation  and  the  Nation  at 
heart. 

However,  the  original  act  contained 
no  provision  for  a  cutofT  date  whicii 
would  eliminate  Federal  subsidies  to  our 
air  carriers.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  at  that  time  to  assi,"=t  the  air- 
lines to  get  off  to  a  firm  substantial 
start,  but  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  serve  as  a  continuous  financial 
crutch  to  the  airlines. 

The  serious  need  for  legislation  to 
establish  such  a  cutofT  is  exemplified  by 
recent  actions  before  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  Although  this  is  1958—20 
years  after  passage  of  the  original  act — 
several  air  carriers  are  applying  for 
Federal  subsidies.  And  thl.s,  mind  you, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  but 
Solely  for  the  purpose  of  staying  alive 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
taxpayer.  My  reading  of  the  record  In 
no  wise  Indicates  that  such  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  framers  of  the  original  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced today  carefully  protects  and  fos- 
ters the  Intent  In  the  original  1938  act. 
By  revising  the  need  section  of  the  pres- 
ent act  this  legislation  would  accom- 
plish the  following  necessary  and  pro- 
gressive results: 

First.  Elimination  of  the  availability 
Oi  subsidy  to  trunkline  air  carriers  will 
eliminate  an  unnecessary  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  the  general  public.  Very  few 
other  regulated  industries  are  eligible  for 
such  direct  subsidies  as  the  present  law 
pei-mits  the  airlines  to  seek. 

Second.  Rej^ulation  of  the  domestic 
airlines  and  future  awards  of  new  routes 
In  the  domestic  trunkline  field  would 
have  to  be  based  on  much  more  careful 
analysis  of  public  need  and  economic 
factors  affecting  present  air  carriers.  It 
would  have  the  further  effect  of  reduc- 
ing regional  pressures  and  clamors  for 
services  which  could  not  be  justified 
either  by  public  need  or  sound  econom- 
ics. 

Third.  It  would  prevent  the  public 
from  paying  for  subsidized  competition. 
The  "desire"  of  an  airline  to  introduce 
its  services  on  a  route  where  three  or  four 
airlines  are  engaged  In  Intense  competi- 
tion would  be  considerably  cooled  by  the 


knowledge  It  could  not  fall  back  on  the 
subsidy  crutch  in  the  event  of  failure. 

This  lesislation  does  not  affect  two 
classes  of  air  carriers.  These  are  the 
United  States  International  air  carriers 
and  the  local  service  air  carriero.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  where  they  oper- 
ate transoceanic  routes  which  may  be 
characterized  as  "national  interest" 
routes  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
peaceful  United  States  policy,  these  car- 
riers continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
subsidies  as  the  Government  may  deem 
necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  local  service  air 
carriers  whose  activities  are  so  e.ssential 
to  many  small  cities  and  towns  tho  sub- 
sidy program  will  be  continued. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  legisla- 
tion of  the  type  proi>osed  here  will  be 
opposed  by  the  domestic  trunk  aijlines. 
Most  of  them  have  not  received  subsidy 
for  the  last  6  years.  Their  mana?:ements 
wish  to  operate  them  on  a  good  business 
basis.  Given  sound,  sen.sible  regulatory 
policies  they  can  accomplish  that.  These 
airlines  realize  that  a  time  mu.'-t  come 
when  subsidy  should  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  them.  If  availability  of  subsidy 
continues  some  of  them  will  continue 
to  seek  it.  as  witness  a  recent  request  by 
one  domestic  trunkline  to  the  CAB — 
since  withdrawn — for  a  subsidy  of  al- 
most $20  million.  Mind  you,  the  total 
subsidy  paid  to  all  airlines  In  fiscal  1939 
was  only  $12  300.000.  For  the  fiscal  years 
1939  through  1957  approximately  $188 
million  has  been  made  available  to  these 
domestic  trunklines  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidy. It  is  my  contention  that  these 
figures  prove  that  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payer have  done  their  part  In  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  the  1938  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act.  The  domestic  trunklines  are 
now  establl-^hed  as  transportation  busi- 
nesses as  the  Congress  Intended.  This  Is 
clearly  an  appropriate  time  to  amend  the 
1938  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  to  eliminate 
the  availability  of  subsidy  to  this  group 
of  air  carriers.  They  do  not  need  it;  It 
should  not  be  available  to  them. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  during  debate  on  the  mu- 
tual-security bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  I  introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  have  permitted  the  u.se  of 
counterpart  funds  to  establish  a  com- 
merce of  ideas — a  kind  of  research  pipe- 
lino — between  the  United  States  and  the 
world  at  large. 

As  you  know,  this  country  now  has  a 
large  and  growing  surplus  of  credits  in 
foreign  currencies,  accumulated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  It  is  no  secret  that 
we  have  found  It  difficult  to  spend  these 
credits  constructively  without  damaging 
the  economies  of  the  nations  in  which 
the  credits  exist. 


My  proposal  would  have  diverted  a 
fraction  of  these  credits  to  the  most 
constructive  purpose  I  can  imagine.  It 
would  have  cost  our  allies  nothing,  and 
it  would  have  cost  us  little  more.  Yet 
it  would  have  opened  to  American  scien- 
tists and  American  scholars  the  bulging 
intellectual  and  cultural  warehouses  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  took  the  floor  on 
Wednesday  to  propose  my  ai.»endment. 
I  had  discussed  it  in  detail  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  both  places  I  received  a 
warm  reception.  Mr.  Mumford,  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congre-ss,  believes  this  plan 
has  enormous  po-ssibilities.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  introduce  his  let- 
ter of  support  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Thk  Itpr^rian  or  Congress, 

\Vash\nrjton.  D    C  .  May  9.  1958. 

Dear  Mr  Dincell:  Thank  you  for  asking 
me  to  comment  on  H.  R.  11906.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agrlcultulture  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  to  permit  use  of 
counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  abroad  for  ac- 
quiring significant   foreign   scholarly   works. 

I  should  like  t<i  state  generally  that  th« 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  very  commendable, 
and  If  It  Is  passed  essentially  as  It  stands. 
It  should  produce  inestimable  bcnoflta  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  research 
Institutions  of  the  country.  These  benefits 
could  Include  not  only  the  cost  of  works 
acquired  but  a  substantial  part  of  catalog- 
ing costs.  In  almost  every  large  library  the 
resources  are  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
prompt  cataloging  of  the  Influx  of  publica- 
tions and  valuable  material  may  be  In- 
accessible when  It  is  urgently  needed.  Cata- 
loging done  abroad  on  counterpart  funda 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  libraries  and. 
Indirectly,  to  scholarship. 

We  believe  the  bill  ml^ht  be  Improved  In 
one  or  two  respects,  and  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
these  suggestions  for  your  cotvslderatlon. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
financing  covers  the  complete  cost  of  acqui- 
sition. From  time  to  time,  the  Library  of 
Congress  must  send  representatives  abroad 
to  coordinate  exchange  arrangements  which 
foreign  governments  and  learned  Institu- 
tions— of  which  it  maintains  some  16.000 — 
as  well  as  to  discuss  purchase  arrangements 
with  some  of  Its  220  foreign  dealers.  At 
present,  the  expense  of  these  tripe  Lb  a  charge 
upon  funds  provided  for  purchase  of  library 
materials.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if 
these  and  similar  costs  of  acquUltlon  could 
be  covered  by  counterpart  funds.  This 
might  be  achieved  by  Inserting  the  expense 
of  services  and  materials  In  after  ■•financing"' 
In  line  8.  page  1.  or  simply  by  explaining  the 
Intent  of  "financing"  In  the  report  on  the 
bill. 

Although  certain  details  of  the  proposed 
program  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  It  would  be  desirable 
to  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  abroad  cer- 
tain catalogs,  catalog  ciu-ds.  abstracts,  etc  , 
and  It  Is  considered  desirable  that  the  bill 
also  be  amended   to  permit  such   action. 

As  you  Indicate.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  an  asjency  or  Institution  administer 
certain  features  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Including  the  establl.shment  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  acquire  works  In  foreign  ccun- 
trles;  to  Index,  abstract,  catalog,  and  trans- 
late materials  to  the  extent  desired;  and  to 
designate  research  centers  which  are  to  be 
the  recipients  of  materials.  You  Inquire  If 
the  Library  of  Congress  might  be  an  appro- 
priate Instrumentality  for  such  administra- 
tion and  If  there  Is  any  precedent  for  such 
action  by  the  Library.  My  answer  to  both 
questions    Is     In     the     afflrmatlve.     I    liave 
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already  referred  to  the  Library's  extensive 
foreign  acquisitions  program  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  library.  Library  of  Con- 
gress cataloging  and  classification  systems 
serve  as  a  model  for  many  libraries,  and  our 
printed  catalog  cards  are  widely  used,  with 
approximately  29  million  cards  sfild  each 
year  to  over  9.000  subfacnbers,  Including  li- 
braries in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
Llbrary'8  bibliographies  and  printed  catalogs 
are  widely  dlEtributed  and  used  abroad  as 
well  as  In  this  country. 

In  the  piist  we  have  served  as  the  center 
for  a  number  cf  cooperative  acquisition  pro- 
grams: in  1943-44  as  the  coordinator  of  a 
publications  procurement  program  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State 
which  obtained  foreign  publications  for 
ViU"ious  Federal  agencies  and  their  libraries; 
in  1945-48  as  the  center  of  a  Cooperative 
Acquisitions  Project  (Involving  also  a  co- 
operative cataloging  program)  which  gath- 
ered—  through  a  Library  of  Congress  Mission 
In  Eiirope — sorted,  recorded,  and  distributed 
to  more  than  one  hundred  libraries  an  esti- 
mated 2  million  EiiTopean  publications  not 
commercially  available  during  the  war  years; 
In  1946-48.  as  the  distributor  of  nearly  5  mil- 
lion surplus  books  from  the  Army  and  Na\y 
Ui  educational  and  training  Institutions  for 
the  use  of  veterans  pursuing  courses  of  In- 
struction under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights;  In 
1950-56  in  dl.strlbutlng  to  30  research 
libraries  over  40.000  Russian  duplicates  ac- 
quired by  the  Library  of  Congress;  in  1949 
as  the  center  for  sorting  some  3C5.000  pieces 
from  Japan  via  the  Foreign  Documents 
Brajich  of  the  Central  Intcllgence  Agency  of 
which  some  33.000  were  distributed  to  other 
libraries  In  a  cooperative  project. 

Since  World  War  If,  the  Library  has  ad- 
ministered several  large-scale  projects  on 
funds  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  ($3,21 8,603  In  fiscal  1957)  to  provide 
analytical,  abstracting,  and  bibliographic 
services  on  scientific  and  technical  material, 
including  report  Ilf er.nture,  as  well  as  other 
materials  In  the  Library  that  need  to  be  In- 
tensively utilized  In  undertakings  Important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
free  world.  This  and  other  matters  bearing 
at  least  indirectly  upon  the  objectives  of 
H  R  11906  are  covered  more  fully  in  the 
attached  statement  •TTie  Library  of  Congress 
as  the  National  Library  of  Science." 

By  reason  of  its  experience  in  cooperative 
undertakings,  and  its  extensive  network  of 
foreign  acquisitions  the  Library  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  natural  center  for  administering 
the  kind  of  program  you  envision.  Further- 
mere.  I  atuch  so  much  Importance  to  your 
proposed  program  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  the  Library  of  Congress  designated  as 
the  administering  agency.  If  this  suggestion 
U  accepted,  you  may  want  to  consider 
authorizing  the  Library  to  carry  out  this  task 
In  consultation  with  such  associations  and 
learned  societies  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L  QuiNcT  Mi'MroRD. 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

The  Department  of  State,  while  indi- 
cating reservations  about  certain  tech- 
nical aspects  of  my  amendment,  also 
declared  its  enthusisam  for  the  policy 
and  the  prmciple  involved. 

As  you  recall,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  as  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs.  announced  that  the  Committee 
had  examined  my  amendment  and  was 
prepared  to  accept  it  as  part  of  their 
bill. 

It  was  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  point  of  order  was  raised  against  my 
amendment  and  sustained  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

A  second  and  similar  amendment  was 
likewise  invalidated. 


Accordingly,  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.se  has  so  far  had  no  chance  to  con- 
sider my  proposal  on  its  merits. 

However,  a  bill  embodying  the  identi- 
cal principle  is  now  pending  before  the 
Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee.  It  is  H. 
R.  11906,  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultmal  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  And  I  am 
today  introducing  another  bill,  this  one 
changing;  certain  features  of  the  original 
in  line  with  suggestions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  is  this:  that  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  program  to  survey  books, 
journals  and  other  materials  produced 
abroad  U)  see  if  they  are  worth  anything 
to  American  scientists  and  scholars. 
Such  materials  as  do  prove  worthwhile 
would  then  be  put  into  a  form  that  would 
allow  their  use  in  this  country  and  they 
would  be  deposited  at  American  librar- 
ies and  American  research  centers  for 
the  benefit  of  American  scientists,  schol- 
ars and  students. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
need  to  demonstrate  the  potential  worth 
of  this  program.  During  the  last  6 
months  we  have  heard  again  and  again 
about  the  need  for  communication  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  scientists. 
We  have  heard,  too,  that  American  edu- 
cation is  long  on  method,  weak  on  con- 
tent. We  have  learned,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  we  Americans  understand  too  little 
of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  program  of 
mine  will  immediately  restore  American 
prestige  to  Its  accustomed  high.  Nor  do 
I  pretend  that  It  will  magically  convert 
us  Into  the  allwise. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
things  it  could  do  about  hfting  the  level 
of  our  understanding,  about  bringing  us 
hard  facts  and  new  theories  that  might 
otherwise  evade  us  or  take  a  long  time 
to  reach  us. 

Various  American  scholars  who  have 
heard  of  this  plan  have  written  me  their 
enthusiastic  endorsement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  at  this 
point  some  of  the  letters  I  have  received. 
I  am  certain  you  will  recognize  instantly 
the  names  of  many  of  these  scholars. 
They  are  the  leading  experts  in  their 
fields. 

UNn-ERsn-T  OF  Michigan, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies, 

i4rin  ,4rtJor,  Mich.,  May  12,  1958. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dincell:  In  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  at  my  command.  I  respectfully 
urge  Immediate  action  on  and  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  11906.  which  would  permit  coun- 
terpart funds,  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
agricultural  surplus  commodities  abroad 
(Public  Law  480).  to  be  used  In  part  for 
the  purchase,  translation,  cataloging,  etc., 
of  significant  books  of  foreign  scholars  in 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

Every  academic  program  In  the  United 
SUtes  dealing  with  a  foreign  area,  and 
every  instructor  in  either  a  small  or  a  large 
institution  teaching  subjects  abovt  foreign 
areas,  must  have — for  both  himself  and  his 
students — scholarly  works  produced  In  those 
areas.  For  example,  the  Near  Eastern  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Mlchlg.in  desper- 
ately needs  to  expand  Its  library  holdings 
by  acquiring  significant  works  In  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew. 


Lamentably,  no  institution  of  learning, 
large  or  small,  has  either  the  funds,  the 
ability,  or — because  it  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  foreign  area  of  its  concern — the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  requisite  purchases. 
The  proposal  contained  in  H.  R.  11906  has, 
therefore,    the    greatest    possible    merit. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that  this  act,  where- 
by  the   Library   of   Congress   would  serve  as 
the   center    for    the    purchases    made    from 
part  of  the  counterpart  funds,  would  vastly 
improve  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  al- 
most every  small   college   and   institution   of 
learning    In    this    country,    as    well    as    the 
large   universities  where— as  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  there  are  one  or  more  area 
programs   ( those  at   this  institution  arr   de- 
voted   to   the   Near  East,   the  Far   East,   and 
Russia).     For  there  are  today,  even  in  such 
small   colleges  as   Antioch    (Ohio),  Earlham 
(Ind),    and    Albion    (MiCh),    hundreds    of 
historians,    or    political    scientists,    or   spec- 
ialists in  other  disciplines,  teaching  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  America  in  such  subjects  as 
■•The  International   Relations  of   India   and 
its  Neighbors",  or  "The  Art  of  the  Moslem 
World",  or   "The   Cultures  of  Indonesia ',  or 
Arabic,   or   Hindi,   or  Japanese.     Both   these 
scholars    and    their    thousands   of    students 
must    have    the    books    and    other    cultural 
Items  of  these  areas  If  they  are  to  become 
acquainted   with   the   peoples,  cultures,   let- 
ters,   and    sciences    of    these    foreign    areas. 
Permit    me    also    to    observe    that    we    in 
such  area  programs  as  the  Program  in  Near 
Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan  (see  the  accompanying  brochure)    will 
be    delighted    to    cooperat«    as    consultants, 
without    fee.   with    the   Library   of   Congress 
on   such    e    worthwhile    and    needed    under- 
taking.     Indeed.   I   would   be   happy   if   this 
suggestion,  that  the  Library  of  Ck)ngre8e  be 
requested  to  make  such  consultation,  were 
written  into  the  blU. 

In  brief,  I  feel  sincerely  that  the  proposal 
contained  in  H.  R.  11906  will  vastly  benefit 
the  present  and  future  citizens  of  these 
United  Stat«8.  will  improve  cultural  rela- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  hence  wUl 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and  the  peace 
of  mankind. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GiX)HGE  G.  Cameron, 

Chairman. 

Universitt  or  Michigan, 
Department    of    English 

Language  and  LrmuTtmB, 

Ann  Arbor,  May  12,  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  D,  I>ingell, 
House  of  Reprsentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dtncell:  I  was  glad  to  learn  that 
your  amendment,  H.  R.  11906,  to  the  agri- 
culture surplus  disposal  program,  provides 
a  means  for  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for 
the  purchase,  translation,  and  cataloging  of 
significant  scholarly  works  In  both  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  Is  no  question  that  American 
scholarship  In  all  fields  of  academic  endeavor 
has  gained  Immensely  through  the  Fulbright 
program,  which  also  makes  use  of  counter- 
part funds.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  scholars, 
both  present  and  potential,  can  hope  to  take 
advantage  of  this  program.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  make  as  much  scholarly  and  cul- 
tural material  available  to  those  who,  for  the 
present,  must  remain  at  home.  Exchanges  of 
material  as  well  as  personnel  are  calculated 
to  serve  the  same  end,  nanrely  to  help  over- 
come the  Insularity  of  American  academic 
life  and  to  bring  the  Intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  other  parts  of  the  world  to  bear 
more  directly  upon  ours. 

I  view  the  purchase  and  translation  of 
cultural  and  scholarly  materials  of  particu- 
larly great  importance  at  a  time  when  we 
must  expand  to  the  utmost  our  facilities  for 
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higher  education.  New  colleges  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country;  old  ones  are 
expanding.  Scores,  Indeed  hundreds  of 
these  are  without  adequate  library  facilities, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  materials.  Building  up  a  library  In 
these  areas  Is  difficult  In  the  face  of  limited 
funds  and  facilities.  Your  proposed  amend- 
ment will  make  the  task  maich  easier. 

Moreover,  the  present  needs  of  our  coun- 
try demand  constant  and  renewed  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
foreign  cultures.  This  l.s  unquestionably 
best  accomplished  through  language  and 
area  programs.  I  note  particularly  that  H.  R. 
11906  is  designed  to  Improve  the  library  fa- 
cilities of  colleges  and  universities  specializ- 
ing in  area  studies.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
precisely  where  the  emphasis  is  needed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H  Mackwardt. 

Professor  of  Englixh;  Vice  President, 
Linguistic  Society  of  America. 

Syracuse  UNivrRsiTY. 
Syracuse.  N    Y.,  May  13,  1958. 
The  Honorable  John   D.  Dingell, 
New  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Dingh-l:  A  brief  taut  extremely 
significant  bill,  H.  R.  11906  (85th  Cong.  Qd 
Bess  )  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

It  provides  for  the  use  of  coimterpart 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  ngrl- 
cultural  commodities  abroad  for  acquiring 
■Ignlflcant  foreign  scholarly  works. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  highly  advnntn- 
geous  bill  assuring  a  return  for  our  commod- 
ltle«  of  an  Invaluable  asset  quite  likely  other- 
wise to  remain  unobtainable.  The  scholarly 
wisdom  of  the  ages  is  nn  exportable  commod- 
ity from  abroad  which  cannot  help  buf 
•trengthen  America.  It  Is  at  an  expense  of 
funds  which  will  most  likely  be  written  oft  as 
unrecoverable  If  not  used  In  aou\o  such  way 
U  H   R    11006  provides. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  Interest  In 
thU. 

Cordially  yours, 

William  P.  ToLi.rr. 

American  ORirNTAL  Sociftt. 
New  Haven,  Conn  ,  May  12,  1058. 
The  Honorable  John  D.  Dinocll, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  6.  1958  regarding  your  proposed  amend- 
ment, H.  R.  11906,  on  the  subject  of  the 
agricultural  surplus  disposal  program.  In 
expressing  my  approval  of  the  purposes  of 
your  amendment,  I  wish  to  si;ite  that  I 
speak  strictly  on  my  own  behalf  and  not 
as  the  voice  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety of  which  I  happen  to  bo  secretary. 
My  organization  Is  a  purely  scholarly  or- 
ganization which  dors  not  undertake  on 
principle  to  inlluence   leglslallon. 

I  believe  that  the  amonUment  you  pro- 
pose would  be  of  great  benefit  to  libraries 
of  American  Institutions  bolh  In  the  sciences 
and  the  humnnltles.  I  nin  convinced  that 
there  are  many  such  tnntltutlons  whero 
personnel  U  nvnllablo  and  anxious  to  carry 
on  rosenrch.  The  desire,  however,  U  often 
dUcourngad  because  of  the  luck  of  library 
fncilltliiM  nnd  tliU  In  turn  Is  diia  to  tlio  luck 
of  funds  with  which  to  purcliii»o  inaiorluls 
ncceHJtary  for  such  research.  In  my  own 
rather  limited  Held  m  huinanUllc  studies  I 
urn  foriiinuto  enough  to  be  associated  with 
a  library  which  has  adequate  materials. 
As  administrator  of  a  small  section  uf  this 
library  I  frcciuently  have  requests  from 
scholars  In  other  Institutions  to  borrow 
some  rare  publication  on  Interllbrary  loan. 
Such  requests  sometimes  must  be  rejected 
because  the  materials  desired  are  In  active 
use  In  our  own  library.     A  program  such  as 


you  propose  would  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  feel  sure  that  most  other  members  of  my 
organization  would  feel  individually  Just  as 
I  do  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  people  Involved  In  research  In  all  as- 
pects of  humanistic  studies  as  well  as  the 
physical  sciences  would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  have  such  a  program  put  Into 
effect. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  position  of  political  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  it  is  slowly  becom- 
ing a  cultural  and  educational  leader.  Our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  maintained  unless  the  po- 
litical and  economic  aspects  of  It  are  bal- 
anced by  leadership  in  the  cultural  realm. 
This  means  that  more  and  more  young 
Americans  must  devote  themselves  to  re- 
search in  the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
Research  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
proper  materials.  Therefore,  your  proposal 
to  make  such  materials  more  accessible  Is  of 
great  .significance  to  the  national  welfare. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ferris  J.  Stephens. 

PRiNcrxoN  University. 
Department  or  Oruntal  Siuoies, 

Frincetun.  N.  J..  May  8,  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  D.  Dinocll, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dinoeil:  I  hasten  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  6  and  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  you  for  the  introduction  of 
H,  R.  11906  as  an  amendment  ^)  Publ.c 
Law  480,  since  I  so  heartily  approve  uf  the 
UUcnt. 

I  would  like  to  put  myself  on  record  In 
the  strongest  terms  In  support  of  this 
amendment  for  I  believe  that  It  could  do  a 
^reat  deal  toward  filling  a  gap  In  American 
education  In  the  dlBcharylng  of  our  rcspon- 
BlbllUy  to  our  youth  and  citizenry  In  re- 
gard to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  peoples  In 
Asia  and  Africa. 

It  Is  dlfTlcuIt  to  secure  rufflclent  funds,  not 
to  mention  the  means,  to  he  able  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  the  materials  needed  for 
research  In  A.sl.iii  and  African  studies,  but 
beyond  that,  tiie  prospect  of  having  many  of 
these  Works — translated  or  abstracted — Is  a 
boon  which  would  excite  any  scholar  lu 
this  fie'.d. 

This  strong  endorsement  and  support 
comes  from  me  first,  as  an  Interested  citi- 
zen; second,  as  a  scholar.  Interested  In  the 
area:  third,  as  the  director  of  the  pioneer 
area  student  program  in  Near  Eastern  stud- 
ies in  higher  education  In  the  United  States: 
and  fourth,  as  Chaliman  of  the  N^^ar  E.ii.t 
Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
C>;uncll. 

In  this  last  named  capacity  I  have  been 
working  f(jr  a  year  and  a  half  or  m.ore  to 
create  a  system  for  the  Identification  and 
acqul.'^ltlon  of  bibliographical  materials  from 
c  )Uutrles  In  the  Middle  Ea.-it  and  determine 
the  most  expeditious  way  In  which  these 
services  can  be  centralized  In  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  cltizms,  scholars  and 
inDtltutions  interrxted  In  tho  area.  Were 
the  amendment  H,  R,  liooo  the  law  now. 
I  am  sure  that  this  would  be  a  major  and 
Important  etep  toward  the  realization  of  tho 
goal  toward  which  wo  as  a  Cuminlllee  have 
been  working. 

As  a  matter  of  fnrt  tomorrow,  Miy  0  this 
C'(HiimUtee  meets  In  New  York  for  coiibUl- 
eratlon  of  a  final  report  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject. I  shall  make  It  a  part  of  the  agenda 
to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  Committee 
with  this  pending  legislation,  and  will  see 
to  It  that  each  of  them  writes  you  on  the 
subject.  It  may  be  po.'^slble.  If  It  conforms 
to  the  policy  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  to  Fend  you  an  endorsement  in 
tiie    name    ol    the    Committee    as    a    whole. 


This  Is  the  one  national  Committee  In 
higher  education  at  the  moment  charged 
responsibility  with  the  task  of  developing 
Near  E.istern  studies  throughout  llie  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  CuYtrR  YorNo.  Chairman. 

Syracuse  Unu'erstty. 
Department  nr  English. 
Syracusr.  N.  Y  .  May  9.  105S. 
The  Honorable  John  Dincell. 
New  House  Office  BuUduig, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sir:  May  I  expre.'s  my  hearty  approval  of 
the  bill  which  you  are  sponsoring,  H.  R. 
11936  "To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  to  permit 
u«e  of  counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale 
of  svirplus  nRrlcultural  commodities  abroad 
for  acciulrlng  slcjnlflcant  foreign  scholarly 
works."  It  seems  to  me  very  well  designed 
to  further  the  important  objectives  of  In- 
creasing American  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  manifesting  to  these  coun- 
tries our  desire  to  know  more  about  their 
cultures  and  ways  of  life. 
Yours  sincerely, 

SANroRO  B   Mtch. 

Chairman. 

Thi  Univer.'<itt  or  Bttealo, 

Buffalo.  N   Y  ,  .May  5.  1958. 
Th''  Honorable  John  Dincell, 
Member  of  Cungra.i, 

//owe  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  CoNoaEssMAM  DmcrLL:  Tlie  H.  R. 
11006  Is  so  eminently  sensible,  fur  all 
agencies  artd  parties  concerned,  that  I  am 
only  sorry  that  It  has  not  been  brought  for- 
ward years  ago  and  in  action. 

It  will  ceitulnly  help  our  resources  and 
univerHitles  and  scholarships  and  thliiklnn 
to  "grow  up"  and  that  wltiiout  Injuring 
anybody  In  the  gruWiiig  process. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  to  the  succesa 
of  the  bill  fur  the  Inconverubla  Xureign 
currencies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H  Heindel, 
Vice  Chancellor.  Professor  of  Hatory 
and  Oovernment. 

Syracvse  UNivrRsrrr 
Chapter.  AMrsitAN  A.ssoi  iation 

or  IJNivcRbiry  PRorrjssoRa. 

May  15,  1958 
The  Honorable  John  D  Dinoell. 

Hou^e  of  Representatives  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  Dincell:  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  .Syracuse  University  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity  Professors  on   M.-»y    14.    1958: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Syracuse  University 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  through  Its  Executive 
Committee  wprmly  stipports  the  bill  called 
H.  R.  11006  (85th  Cong,  2d  schu  ;  referred 
to  the  House  Commlllee  on  Agrlculiure), 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Ocvelop- 
mont  and  Ai*l«tance  Art  to  permit  use  ot 
counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale  of  sur- 
plus UKrlcultural  commodities  Rbroad,  for 
abstracting,  translating,  and  ncquirlng  sig- 
nlflciint  scholarly  works  Our  unlvornity 
faculties  are  greatly  Inlerented  in  having 
such  material  avuiluble  In  this  country, 
further 

"Rrinlred,  Thnt  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Repre- 
sentative John  Dinoell.  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Harold  D.  Coolet,  to  Senator  Irving  M. 
Ives,  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Representative 
R.  Walter  Riehlman." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Florence  R.  VanHoe.sen, 

Sccrt:tary. 
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Mr.  Sc>eaker.  a  .somewhat  .similar  plan 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Humphrey.  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  as  warm  a  receiJlion  there  as  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  accorded  here. 

This  program  should  be  put  into  effect 
as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  on  as  large  a  .scale 
as  po.ssible.  The  dollar  cost  will  be 
negligible,  the  benefit  enormou.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  man  kindles  his 
candle  from  my  candle  he  increases  his 
light  without  diminishing  mine. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  con- 
struct a  pipeline  for  ideas  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new — to  the  benefit 
of  both.    I  ask  your  support. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.^e  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;cntlfcaiaa  from 
MassachiLselts? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma'-sachuisotts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Mas  achu.-^cttv  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enou','h  to  tell  us  what  the  program  will 
be  regarding  Memorial  Day^  Will  the 
House  adjourn  in  time  for  Mi-mbers  to 
go  back  to  their  districts  for  Memorial 
DayT 

Mr.  MiCORMACK.  It  I.s  the  Inten- 
tion  that  there  will  be  no  meetlnu'  of 
the  Hou.sc  on  Moinorlnl  Day.  The  gen- 
tlewoman a'  ks  nbout  Mcmbeis  beln;,'  able 
to  get  back  to  their  di-tricts  on  Memo- 
rial Day.  That  Is  a  question  that  project.s 
u.s  into  Thursday  of  next  week,  to  say 
the  lenst,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  each 
Member  to  determine  and  a  matter 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  i.s  unable  to  determine  at  this  time, 
It  is  the  Intention,  of  course,  ns  always 
to  respect  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  by  not  being  in  session.  Further 
than  that.  I  cannot  go  and  the  gentle- 
woman understands  that  I  am  unable  to 
make  any  promise  in  connection  with 
that  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas'achu.«:etts. 
Many  Members  have  very  early  Memo- 
rial Day  services  to  attend. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  pontle- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  knows  that 
I  always  try  to  do  every ihing  I  con  to 
accommodate  the  membership  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  problems  that  my  colleasuea 
have  and  always  tiy  to  give  them  the 
maximum  con.slderallon  possible. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Ma.sfiachusclt.i  Of 
course.  I  know  that  \rry  well  without 
asking  the  gcniUmun  »o  far  as  that  la 
concerned. 

Mr  Ml  CORMACIC  So  far  M  tho  Icff- 
ialfltivo  program  for  tho  future  U  con- 
cerned, wo  have  the  atuteliood  bill  which 
la  now  ponding,  Tlun  we  have  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  apieomenta  bill.  Tlicre  is 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill  and  the  Aimy  reorganization  bill 
which  has  been  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  the  outer  space  bill 
which  has  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. At  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
situation  becomes  rather  difficult  and 
there   is  not  that  leeway  or  flexibility 


which  we  mipht  otherwi.se  have.  You 
will  only  prolong  this  session  of  the 
Congress  by  delaying  final  disposition  of 
all  these  matters  that  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  Of  course,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can,  as  I  always  have.  As 
I  .said  before,  the  House  will  not  meet  on 
Friday.  Tlie  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  that  information  and  she 
is  the  first  one  w  ho  has  received  it  pub- 
licly, but  I  cannot  give  any  promises 
about  Thunsday  in  view  of  the  very 
heavy  legislative  schedule  which  con- 
fronts us. 


PUPPIES   AND   CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mas.sachusctts  (Mrs. 
RocERs]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  R!assachusetts.  Ev- 
eryone in  the  United  States  is  fond  of 
dotr.<^,  especially  children,  little  boys,  and 
elderly  people.  Puppies  and  children 
are  so  often  associated  together.  Re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald  an  article  by  Rudolph  Elie  deal- 
ins  with  the  subject  of  puppies  and  dops. 
It  is  of  such  universal  interest  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obicction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Harking   Back  With  RfDorrii   Eme 
nir.iL  ontrw  vn    she  BrrTrn  had 

The  puppy  is  out  there  now,  sprawled  flat 
on  the  kitchen  fl.jor  and  dreaming  perhaps  of 
dog  \ummlcs,  fresh  bones,  and  the  chase. 
You  d  think  Ui  look  at  her  that  she  Is  some 
kind  of  a  shaK«y  ungel.  But  she  isn't.  She's 
a  terror,  a  clumsy,  reckless,  silly,  voracious, 
lovable  terror,  and  the  moment  of  her  wuk- 
Ing;  Ik  an  event  to  be  dreaded. 

trhe'U  want  to  go  out,  of  course,  but  once 
(Ut  Khe  will  want  to  come  In  again.  Can't 
puppies  e\er  be  ui\  the  right  side  of  a  door? 
Certainly,  they  say,  wait  until  she  prows  up. 

In  or  out  shell  find  a  pair  of  socks  to  chew , 
and  fclie  may  even  swallow  them  and  so 
frighten  everyone  but  herself  to  death.  Yet 
down  they  ro  and,  miraculously  enough, 
down  they  stay.  She  loves  socks  best  of  all. 
though  any  Item  of  laundry  will  do.  espe- 
cially expensive  ones,  like  lace  tablecloths. 
But  she'll  eat  anything:  broadloom  rugs, 
rungs  of  claalrs  gnawed  off  with  splintering 
crunches,  shoe  strings,  old  b.aseball  gloves, 
RURar  off  the  table  from  its  presumably  safe 
place  in  the  middle,  dirt,  mud,  roots,  g.irbage 
(What  a  delight),  everything.  Bu'  change 
the  regular  ingredients  of  her  formal  menln, 
and  wiu  she  eat  that?  She  will  In  time,  they 
say. 

Fn  irr'vp  been  told 

Win  she  ever  ienrn  to  greet  people  except 
by  climbing  over  them  and  pawing  their 
clothes  and  lapping  their  cheeks  and  knock- 
tiiK  ttiem  o(T  balance  and  tripping  up,  all  the 
while  wriKullnR  and  boundinx  and  knrxrklng 
over  chairs,  tiiijleu.  cigarette  trays  and  every- 
thliiK  else?    That's  what  they  suy 

Will  she  ever  learn  to  sit  when  com- 
manded to  do  BO,  or  to  stay  or  to  heel  or 
to  come  back  on  the  shrill  call  of  her  name? 
Will  she  ever  stop  startling  old  ladles  or 
terrifying  little  children  with  the  tongue  of 
a  rasp-rough  file,  or  to  keep  from  Jumping 
up  on  strangers?  Will  she  ever  learn  not  to 
go  charging  at  strange  dogs  as  If  they  were 
her  sisters  and  not — as  she  sometimes  finds 
out — surly  and  hostile  mongrels?  So  we've 
been  told. 


Will  she  ever  stop  scratching  out  monu- 
mental holes  In  the  garden,  or  clawing  up 
the  iris  bulbs  or  digging  caverns  under  the 
steps  for  people  to  fall  into?  Or  refrain 
from  wanting  to  chase  cats,  or  keep  out  of 
tlie  way  of  rakes,  hoes,  saws,  hammers,  or 
any  otlier  tools  being  employed  in  her  vi- 
cinity? Or  learn  not  to  get  into  pl.ices  she 
can't  get  out  of,  or  to  keep  from  whimper- 
ing like  some  poor  lost  soul  if  she  is  left 
behind  In  the  car  for  10  minutes?  Every- 
body says  she  will. 

Will  she  ever  sleep  where  she's  supposed 
to.  or  keep  out  froni  vinder  foot,  or  be  wholly 

reliable  about  her  duties,  or  shake  out  the 
water  in  her  coat  save  in  everyone's  face? 
Or  stop  wanting  to  roll  in  the  most  awful 
Emelliiig  things,  or  stop  wanting  to  sniff 
at  every  curb,  every  post,  every  bush,  every 
corner,  every  tree?  Give  her  a  little  more 
time,  they  say. 

She's  only  a  puppy 

Will  she  ever  stop  being  an  expense  for 
shots,  for  leashes,  for  collars,  for  licenses, 
for  veterinarians,  for  fancy  feeding  bowls, 
for  yummles,  for  sleeping  mats  on  which  she 
wont  sleep,  for  books  of  instruction,  for 
brushes  and  infect  powders  and  pills  and 
potions?    Sure,  she's  only  a  puppy,  isn't  she. 

Will  she  ever  ceiise  being  an  endless  topic 
of  conversation — not  to  say  argument — about 
the  proper  way  to  train  her,  to  feed  her,  to 
groom  her.  and  to  teach  her  anything,  not 
to  say  to  determine  who  is  supposed  to  do 
what  and  when  in  connection  with  cuch 
activities?  Of  course,  what  can  you  expect 
at  iier  age? 

So  she's  out  there  now  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  sprawled  flat  and  happy  right  where 
everyone  will  trip  over  her,  and  now  her 
eyes  are  open.  She'll  be  up  in  a  minute  and 
there  will   be  hell  to  pay.     But  who  cares? 

Let  her  wng  her  tall  and  cock  her  head 
and  melt  Into  a  pile  of  fur  on  the  floor  when 
she's  scratched  behind  the  ears,  and  what's 
a  little  confusion  among  friends?  She'll 
grow  up  someday.    Everyone  says  so,  anyway. 


INADEQUATE    PROVISIONS    OP   RE- 
CIPROCAL   TRADE    AGREEMENTS 
ACT    FAIL    TO    PROTECT    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,   this   morning  I   went   to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  ask  if  they  would 
grant  an  open  rule  making  the  Dorn- 
Simpson  bill  in  order  rather  than  the 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  extending  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  have  always  felt  that  tarifTmaking 
and  the  setting  of  duties,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, belonged  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  have 
fared  very  badly  In  some  ways  and  un- 
fairly under  the  present  system. 

I  wanted  to  a.sk  also  if  a  rule  were 
Rranted  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee whether  the  rule  would  allow 
amcndmenta.  if  not  open  to  general 
amendment  whether  provision  could  be 
made  for  an  amendment  that  would  sub- 
stitute the  Dorn-Simpson  bill,  which  is  a 
much  more  equitable  bill.  In  my  opinion. 
My  own  district  would  be  Irreparably 
hurt  through  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program, 
particularly  so  far  as  cotton  velveteen 
imports  from  Japan  are  concerned.  We 
thought  we  had  been  given  some  relief 
from  Japanese  imports,  but  they  do  not 
stay  within  their  limits. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  people  lose 
their  jobs,  their  bread  and  butter,  and  see 
no  future  because  of  foreign  competition. 
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Japan  has  not  lived  up  to  her  quota. 
We  hear  so  much  talk  about  relief  to  be 
had  under  the  escape  clause,  peril  point, 
and  so  forth,  but  In  my  experience  things 
do  not  work  out  that  way. 


preetlngs  to  the  Italian  people  on  the  eve 
of  their  national  election. 

We  are  convinced  that  they  will  bal- 
lot the  Communists  into  a  decisive 
defeat  from  which  they  will  never 
recover. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  ELECTIONS  IN 
ITALY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  lor  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Sunday  and  Monday,  the  citizens  of 
Italy  will  go  to  the  polls  to  choose  a 
national  covernment  that  will  continue 
Italy's  progress  under  freedom.     That 

election  will  be  bad  news  for  Moscow. 
It  will  demonstrate  the  decline  of  Com- 
munist influence,  and  it  will  be  an  em- 
phatic expression  by  the  Italian  people 
of  their  faith  In  democracy. 

Italy  voted  to  become  a  republic  in 
1946. 

After  the  desolation  and  suffering  of 
World  War  II.  the  native  Communists 
saw  an  opportunity  to  exploit  this 
misery,  and  use  it  as  a  sprin^'board  to 
power.  The  Italian  people  were  not 
fooled.  Centuries  of  civilization  had  de- 
veloped an  individuality  in  the  Italians 
that,  in  spite  of  their  serious  economic 
position,  resisted  the  false  promises  of 
communism.  Those  who  would  betray 
Italy  were  defeated. 

The  encouraf^'ement  that  Italians  re- 
ceived from  the  millions  of  their  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  Free  World,  played  a  key  role 
in  that  contest.  In  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable letter-writing  campaigns  in 
history,  Italian-Americans  in  the  United 
States  told  their  relatives  in  the  old 
country  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
human  development  that  they  had 
found  in  their  adopted  land;  and  of  the 
same  opportunities  that  will  be  found 
in  Italy  under  the  stimulatinj  climate 
of  a  free  society. 

Again,  we  are  .'•endinT  a  message  of 
hope  and  confidence  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, as  thoy  prepare  to  vote  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  in  an  election  that  will  have 
far-reaching  consequences. 

This  time,  our  expression  of  faith  In 
them  is  reinforced  by  their  own  experi- 
ence and  progress  since  the  last  national 
election. 

The  genius  of  the  Italian  people  has 
asserted  itself.  Italy  is  making  an  im- 
pressive comeback.  The  Communists, 
who  soufiht  to  profit  from  the  mi.'=:cry  of 
war,  have  seen  their  moment  of  oppor- 
tunity vanish. 

Italy  still  has  problem.s,  but  she  is 
solving  them  In  the  democratic  way  that 
rejects  enslavement  by  the  state  for  the 
material  progress  that  devours  all  per- 
sonal and  human  right.s. 

We  are  happy  to  see  Italy  on  the  right 
road. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Improvln? 
standard  of  livinR  in  a  country  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  for  her  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  democratic  gifts  to  humanity. 

All  Americans,  no  matter  what  their 
racial  origin  may  be,  unite  in  sending 


WHAT  ABOUT  EXTENDING  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
FOR  THE  RAILROADER? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
May  1  the  House  of  ReprcGentatives 
patsed  H.  R.  120G5.  authorizinK  tem- 
porary unemployment  benefits  for  in- 
dividuals Who  exhaust  their  benefit 
right  under  existing  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws. 

The  request  for  the  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  in 
President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  25  not  only  included 
unemployed  persons  in  covered  employ- 
ment under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  system,  but  also  the  un- 
employed railroader  covered  by  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Thus,  the  bill  the  Hou.se  passed  on  May 
1  and  sent  to  the  Senate  did  not  include 
unemployed  railroaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  railroad  employment  In 
the  United  States  ■«'s  of  February  15  of 
this  year  dropped  to  861.928,  the  lowest 
in  70  years.  This  was  a  lo.ss  of  125  197 
Jobs  as  compared  with  February  of  1937. 
Since  last  February  the  number  of  un- 
employed In  the  railroad  industry  has 
constantly  been  increasing  as  jobs  are 
being  abolished  because  of  depressed 
conditions. 

As  of  May  1,  1958.  according  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  which  ad- 
ministers the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  there  were  in  cxce-^s  of 
143.0C0  unemployed  railroaders  drawing 
unemployment  benefits.  Already,  nearly 
40,000  of  tliis  number  hive  exhausted 
their  eligibility  for  benefit.?.  Bv  July  1 
another  55.000  will  suflcr  the  same  fate. 
As  each  month  goes  by  additional  thou- 
sands will  lose  their  ri'jht  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  we  have  nearly 
15.0C0  unemployed  and  over  half  of  them 
are  unemployed  railroaders.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  live  in  Altoona  and  vicin- 
ity and  the  remainder  in  the  DuBois- 
Clearficld-Osceola  Mills  area. 

In  this  central  Penn.sylvanla  area  over 
a  thousand  of  these  unemployed  rail- 
roaders have  already  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits,  and  the  num- 
ber will  increase  monthly.  The  situation 
has  been  .serious  for  several  months,  and 
It  becomes  more  acute  as  the  days  go  by. 
It  Is  common  knowledre  that  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  an  unemployed  rail- 
roader receives  is  $40.  When  you  con- 
sider that  he  has  not  had  steady  em- 
ployment for  years  because  of  frequent 


furloughs,  his  Economic  plight  becomes 
plainly  evident.  When  he  loses  his  un- 
employment In.surance  benefits,  he  la 
without  any  Income  from  any  source. 

Mr,  Speaker,  recently  when  in  my  Con- 
gressional Dl'^trict  I  talked  to  many  un- 
employed railroaders  who.'-e  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  had  terminated. 
In  each  instance,  they  had  families,  their 
homes  were  partially  paid  for,  their  sav- 
ings were  exhausted,  and  monthly  bills 
for  the  necessities  of  life  had  to  be  paid. 
In  short,  these  mr'n  are  truly  de  perate 
as  they  reveal  Uieir  pathetic  circum- 
stances. 

The  only  recourse  these  unemployed 
railroaders  have,  unless  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  are  ex- 
tended, is  to  apply  for  State  public  as- 
sistance. To  be  eligible  for  such  benefits 
it  Is  required  that  they  convert  to  cash 
all  assets,  such  as  insurance  policies  or 
savings  bonds,  and  in  addition  give  to  Uie 
State  of  Pennsylvania  a  lien  on  their 
partially  paid  for  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conscious  of  the  sad 
plight  of  unemployed  railroaders  in  my 
CunRressional  D.strict.  as  early  as  March 
11,  I  introduced  H.  R,  11338  designed  to 
extend  railroad  unemploymeiU  insur- 
ance benefits  from  the  present  26-week 
period  to  39  weeks,  or  a  total  of  13  weeks. 
This  bill  was  introduced  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  President  Eisenhowers  mes- 
sage to  Congress  requesting  extension 
of  State  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  railroad  uncmplo:.mcnt  in- 
surance benefits.  My  bill,  H.  R.  11338, 
was  referred  to  the  Hou>e  Cununittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  other  bills  on  the  subject, 
w  here  no  action  has  been  taken  or  sched- 
uled at  this  time. 

Mr.  Breaker,  this  Congre-s  c-nnot  In 
good  conscience  dare  to  discriminate 
against  unemployed  railroaders.  We 
have  taken  care  of  their  neipiibors  in 
other  industries  covered  by  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  laws,  and  in 
simple  justice  to  unemployed  railroaders 
it  is  imperative  tiiat  they  receive  equal 
treatment  by  extending  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  tl;e  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion that  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road employees  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  that  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  have  not  heard  from  them,  and  I  would 
welcome  their  virus  as  to  what  they 
have  in  mind.  Usually  they  contact  me. 
bccaue  the  relationship  bclv.ccn  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  and 
myself  throughout  the  years  has  been 
very  friendly.  I  felt  It  a  little  strange 
that  I  had  not  heard  from  them,  but  my 
distinct  recollection  is  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  Inrhided  in  the  bill  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Now,  if  they  are  interested  in 
some  other  avenue,  I  would  welcome 
hearing  from  them. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  Mr^s.sachusetts  has  said  Is  true 
about  the  bill  which  already  passed  the 
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Hou.se  and  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  identified  with 
that  bill  because  it  covered  another  phase 
of  employment  in  the  United  States. 
However,  since  then  representatives  of 
railway  labor  unions  in  my  home  town  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  have  been  in  Washington 
and  contacted  me  and  asked  me  to  insist 
on  Congressional  action  on  the  bill  that  I 
introduced  last  March. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Ai.LEN  of  California  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Martin  > .  for  May  22,  1958, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mrs.  Granahan  <at  the  request  of 
Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania',  on  account 
of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  Haskell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin),  for  2  days,  May  22-23.  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Doyle,  until  June  5,  1958.  on 

account  of  official  busine.ss  in  California. 

To  Mr.  JuDD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  > .  for  6  days.  May  23  throuKh 
May  30,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  Congressional  Delegate  to  World 
Health  A.ssembly  in  Minnesota, 

To  Mr.  Saund  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK>.  for  today,  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  until  June  4,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  May,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
May  27. 

Mr.  Sheehan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, May  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Addonizio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

MrCORMACK  »  . 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Fogarty  in  five  instances  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.     May     and     include     extraneous 
matter. 
Mr   Find. 

Mr.  Cederberc  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Keating  In  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  and  to  include  related 
matter, 

Mr.  Patterson  fat  the  request  of  Mr 
Dixon  I  in  two  instances  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Rabaut  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Addonizio  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACKi  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Cramer. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Prlcano.  Maria  Scelba  FYlcano,  St«fano  Prl- 
cano.  and  Vlncenzo  (Jimmy)  Frlcano;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Saba- 
tino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Salinas  (also  known  as  Daniel  Castro  QuU- 
antan  ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlu-Sang 
Wu  and  his  wife.  Catherine  Naoko  Mitsuda 
Wu;  to  tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs. 

S.  1234  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Barron -Wragon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lorl  Blagl; 
to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

S  1593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Lesch  and  her  minor  children.  Gonda.  Nor- 
bert.  and  Bobby;  to  the  Comniiliee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1939.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  of  August  9.  1939  (53  Stat.  1275).  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  Slates  Code  so  as  to 
Increase  the  punishment  for  knowingly  giv- 
ing faL^e  information  concerning  destruc- 
tion of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Comnuttce  on  the  Judic.ary. 

S.2215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  .Spokane  Valley  project.  Wash- 
Umton  and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S  2511.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Garcia  AUaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Concep- 
clon  Ramiro  (Romello)  Gamboa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2944.  An  act  for  the  "relief  of  Yoshiko 
Matsuhara  and  her  minor  child,  Kerry;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taeko 
Takamura  Elliott;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kalllope 
Olamnias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3055.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  H. 

Denlson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3060.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Romulo 

A.    Mannquez,     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

S.  3076.  An  net  to  amend  Fectlon  12  of  the 
act  of  M.iy  L9.  1884.  relating  to  research  on 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal 
diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  3080.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Kimiko 

Arakl;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

S.  3129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Natlvadade 

Agrela  Dos  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S  3136  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
(Fred)  Kassls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3159  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cresenclo 
Urbano  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryfka 
Bergmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prlsco  DI 

riumerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giusepplna 

Fazio;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 


S.  3176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofllo  M. 
Palaganas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  S. 
Watanabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8  3269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
(Mllka  Krlvec)  Chester;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

5.3271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SouhaU 
Wadl  Massad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

5.3272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janez 
(Garantlnl)  Bradek  and  Franciska  (Garan- 
tlnl)  Bradek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3307.  An  act  to  reinstate  certain  termi- 
nated oil  and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  In  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Demetrlou  Asteron;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3478.  An  act  to  Insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera  virus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture. 

S.3861.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  Con.  Res  52.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending greetings  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada 
concerning  the  celebration  of  the  centonnial 
of  the  discovery  of  silver  In  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  en- 
titled '•Civil  Rights— 1957,"  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


Er^ROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.1342.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Harvey; 

H.  R.  1466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Meade; 

H.  R.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hong-to 
Dew: 

H  R.4215.  An  act  amending  sections  22 
and   24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam; 

H.n.4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Shirley  B.  Stebbins; 

H.  R.  5836.  An  act  to  establish  a  postal  pol- 
icy, to  adjust  postal  rates,  to  adjust  the  com- 
pensation of  postal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  6176  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
Geortre  Baroody; 

H.  R  6528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lyman  C.  Murphcy: 

H.R.6731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Slatkin; 

H  R.  6765.  An  act  to  provide  for  reports 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal 
the  prohibition  against  cotton  acreage  re- 
ports based  on  farmers'  planting  IntentionB, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwlght 
J.  Brohard; 

H.  R.  7645.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  contained  in 
instrument  conveying  certain  land  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Wlsconrln': 

H  R  8C39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L.  Munroe; 

H.  R.8071.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  an  easement  over 
certain  property  of  the  United  States  located 
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In  Prlncesa  Anne  County.  Va  ,  known  rs  the 
Port  Story  Military  Reservation,  to  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  Railway  Co.  In  exchange  for 
other  lands  and  easements  of  said  company; 

H.  R.  8433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Laurence  D.  Talbot    (retired); 

H.  R.  8448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUe  C. 
Williams: 

H  R.  9012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Grossman; 

H  R.  9109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Tierney; 

H.  R  9362.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Post  924.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  9395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelia 
V.  Lane; 

II.  R.  9490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
A.  Coven; 

H.  R.9514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valley- 
dale   Packers.  Inc  ; 

H  R  9738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  a  parcel  of  land  In  the  said  city 
of  Macon  containing  five  and  thirty-nine  one- 
hundredths   acre."?,    more   or   less; 

H.  R.  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  McGarry; 

H.  R.  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Garcia; 

H  R.9992  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Martin  and  others;   and 

H.  J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  desi^'natlon  of  the  week  beginning  on 
October  13,  1958.  as  National  Olympic  Week 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(■at  5  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.»  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
May  23,  1958.  at  12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1947.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  Involving  an  increase  of  $1,693,100.  of 
which  $431,600  Is  to  be  paid  from  Federal 
funds  and  $1,266,500  from  District  funds,  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  387); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1948.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  April  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  certain  medals";  to  the  Coinmlitee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  assistance 
program  for  Vietnam  for  the  fl.-rul  years  1055 
through  1957,  as  administered  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  under 
tlie  mutual-security  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  case  of  Kuo  Cheng  Wu 
and  his  wife,  Editli  Hu;uig  VVu.  pursuant  to 


section   13    (c)    of  the   act  of  September   11. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion of  copper,  lead.  zinc,  acid-grade  fluor- 
spar, and  tungsten  from  domestic  mines  liy 
providing  for  stabliissatlon  paymenU  tu  pri- 
ducers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of  those  cum- 
modltles";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  traii.^mitting  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  its  flndlnRS  and  con- 
clusions based  upon  an  examination  of  the 
competitive  status  of  the  domestic  ycllowfln. 
Fkipjack.  and  blgcye  tuna  fishery,  pursuant  to 
section  9  (b)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1056;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printina  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MADDEN:  C  mmlttee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  573.  Resolution  for  conrlderatlon 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
5836,  to  readjust  postal  rates  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Congressional  policy  for  the  determina- 
tion of  postal  rates,  and  for  other  purp<)i»es; 
without  amendment  (Rcpt  No.  1762).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  S  2224  An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  194'V  as  amended,  regard- 
ing advertised  and  negotiated  dl.'posals  of 
surplus  property;  with  Bmendment  (Rept. 
No  1763  ) .  Referred  to  the  Ccmmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.R.  11133.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  travel  and  tran-iportation 
cost  for  persons  selected  for  appointment 
to  certain  positions  In  the  continental  United 
States  and  Alarka.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1704).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  VIN.SON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. II.  R.  12541.  A  bill  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  provldine;  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purpo.sos;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1765).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V/hole  Ilou.'-.e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on  For- 
eit?n  Affairs.  Report  of  the  Special  Study 
Mission  to  Canada.  (Rent.  No.  17C6  )  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  nnd 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  614. 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  section  217  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1767)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  WII.TIAMS  of  Mlssl.<;sipp1  • 
H  R    12G28.   A    bill     to    amend    title    VI    of 
tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act   to  extend  for 
an  additional  3-year  period  the  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   DINGELL: 
H.  R.  12629.  A  bill  to  amend  title  FV  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of   1054  to  provide  for 


certain  overseas  programs  relating  to  scien- 
tific   and    other    significant    works;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Hv    Mr.    EI.UOTT: 
H  R.  12630    A    bill    to  strengthen    the   na- 
tii^nal   defense  and   to  encourage  and   assist 
In    the  expansion   and   improvement  of   edu- 
cational   programs   to   meet   critical    national 
needs,  and  for  other  puriK)6es;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs   KEE: 
H.R  12631    A   bill    to   amend   section    772 
of   title    10.   United   States   Code,   to   provide 
that    the    Secretary   of   the    military    depart- 
ment   concerned    shall    furnish    appropriate 
uniforms  (including  Insignia)   to  holders  of 
llie   Medal    of   Honor;    to    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  KUGORE: 
II  R.  12G3J.  A  bill  authorizing  Gu«  A 
Ouerra,  his  heirs,  lotjal  representatives,  and 
asfligns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  U)ll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Gr;iude.  at  or 
near  Rio  Grande  City.  Tex.,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MACK  of  Illinois: 
H  R    12C3J    A  bill  to  amend  section  408  (b) 
of   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Act   of    1038.   so    as 
to  eliminate   authority   for   the   payment   of 
subsidies  for  domestic  trunk  air  transporta- 
tion;   to   the   Committee    on    Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAY: 
H.R   12634.  A  bill  declaring  October  la  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
HR  12035  A  bill  to  amend  section  406 
(b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  so 
as  to  eliminate  authority  for  the  payment  of 
Butteldies  for  domestic  trunk  air  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierco. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H  R   12636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veteran*' 
Benoflta  Act  of   1957  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption    of    service-connection    In    ths 
case  of  the  death  of  certain  World  War  I  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  A.Tulrs. 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R   126J7.  A    bill    to    provide    for    direct 
Fedfral  loans  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
moderate-Income    families,    to    provide    lib- 
eralized credit  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing 
for  such  families,  and  for  ot.her  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
H.R.  12638.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of    1954   to  nrMft  small   busi- 
ness   by   providing   a   lUnlted   deduction    for 
additional  Investment   In   depreciable  prop- 
erty   or    inventory;     to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  R  12639  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Buoine.»  Act  of  1953  to  provide  equiUible 
treatment  of  creditors  of  persons  Indebted 
to  the  United  States,  to  prevent  Federal 
loans  to  private  persons  from  Jeopardizing 
the  tax  revenues  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ranking  aiid  Currency. 
By  Mr  BARRETT: 
H.  R.  12J40.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  certain  piers  and  other 
facilities  of  the  United  States  k>cated  in 
svich  city;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  S.rv- 
Ices. 

By   Mr.   H.\RRISON   of  Virginia: 
H  R   12641.      A    bill    to    amend    the    TarlfT 
Act  of  1930  to  clarify  the  definition  of   'rayon 
or    other    synthetic    t«xtile";     tu    the    Ctm- 
mltlee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALE; 
n  R   12642       A   bill   to   clarify   section    106 
(f)    of  tlie   H<  uslna;  Act  of   1049  with  respect 
to    the    making    of    relocation    payments    for 
displacements  caused  by  programs  of  volun- 
tary repair  and  rehabilitation  In  connection 
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with    urban   renewal   projects;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr    McMlLLAN: 
H   R    12643.     A   bill    to  amend   the   act  en- 
titled    'An     act     to    consolidate     the    Police 
Court  of    tlie   DLstrict  of   Columbia   and   the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to    be    known    as     liie   Municipal    Court    for 
/        the    District    of    Columbia",    to    create    "The 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the   District 
of  Columbia',   and    for  other  purposes",   ap- 
proved   April    1.    1942.    as    amended;    to    the 
Committee  on  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr     MAILLIARD: 
H  R   12644       A    bill    to    amend    title    V   of 
the   Merthanl   Marine  Art,    1936,   to  provide 
an    additional    dcft-nbc    allowance    to    aid    in 
the  constiuctlon  ol  luperiiner  passenger  ves- 
sels;  to  the  Commitlee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  SANTANGELO: 
H  R  12G45  A  b.ll  to  anitnd  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provloe  that  all 
the  income  of  any  minor  member  of  a  fam- 
ily shall  be  excluded  lu  determining  the 
eligibility  of  such  family  for  admittance  to 
and  continued  occupancy  of  lew-rent  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  ai;d 
Currency 

By  Mr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  12646  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Phllndelpliia.  Pa  .  certain  piers  nnd  other 
faciliiies  of  the  United  States  located  In 
such  city;  to  the  Commitlee  on  Armed 
,    Services. 

By  Mr    UTT: 
HR   12647    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
county  of  Orange.  Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 

By   Mr    WOLVERTON : 
H  R   12648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  In  soutliern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Veterans'    Affairs. 

By  Mr  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H  R.  12649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hawaiian 
Organic  Act.  and  to  approve  amendments  of 
the  Hawaiian  land  laws  In  rer^ard  to  sales, 
leasing,  and  exchsrge  of  public  lands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    GUBSER: 
H.R.  12650.   A    bill     authorizing    the    con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    GUB.SER   (by  request)  : 
H   R.  12C51.  A  bill   to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of   1957  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  and  other  wearing 


apparel  to  veterans  to  replace  clothing  and 
other  wearing  apparel  damaged  as  a  result 
of  falls  due  to  service-connected  disability; 
to  llie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H  R.  12652  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  retirement  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Omce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.    Con.   Res.    332.  Concurrent    resolution 
relative   to    the   eftabllsliment    of    plans    for 
the   peaceful   exploration   of   outer  tpace;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Con   Res.  333.  Coiicurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  Army  National  Guard;   to 
the  Commitlee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   FULTON: 
H     Cor..    Res.    3.14.   Concurrent     resolution 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  plans  for  tlie 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FEIGHAN: 
H  Res   574.  Resolution  that  It  is  the  sense 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    that    the 
Government  should  take  steps  to  cause  the 
Immediate  departure  from  the  United  Slates 
of    the    deposed    dictator    Jimenez    and    his 
entire  entourage;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary, 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clau.sc  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr  FOR  AND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  entitled,  "Resolu- 
tion memorialising  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Congress  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
lav-off  of  civilian  employees  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Air  Station  at  Quonset  Point. 
R.  I.  and  the  United  States  Naval  Under- 
water Ordnance  Station  at  Newport.  R  I."; 
to  the  Commltt-ee  on   Armed   Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    re.solutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  R    12653    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlyoko 
Yoshimoto;      to     the     Committee     on     tlie 
Judiciary.     • 


By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H  R.  12654.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    An- 
tonla    Fanelli;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BOGOS: 
H.  R.  12655    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S   Jack- 
son  &   Son.   Inc.;    to  the   Commitlee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BOW: 
H.R  12656    A   bill    for  the   relief  of  Alma 
Kreislers;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  Missouri: 
H  R.  12657.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Harry 
E.    Brockman;    to    the    Committee    oa    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DOLLINGER: 
H   R.  12658    A  bill  for  the  reilef  of  Richard 
Leong    (also   known   as   Leong   Kwon  Jowj; 
to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H   R.  12659.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Matliilde  Ringol;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERNOS-ISEKN: 
H.  R.  12660.  A   bin    for   the   relief  of   Mary 
EiizabeUi    Tighe    Crespo;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MADDEN: 
H.R.  12CG1.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdel 
Hafiz  Husein   FarraJ;    to   the   Coiiunittee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

637.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Valley  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association,  Sayre.  Pa., 
urging  the  legislative  bodies  to  consider 
prompt  and  favorable  action  to  eliminate 
such  regulations  as  have  endangered  the 
very  existence  of  our  great  transportation 
system,  and  urging  the  establishment  of 
regulations  that  will  permit  the  railroads  to 
operate  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  without 
delay:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

638.  By  Mr.  REUSS:  Petition  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Mailers  Union  No.  23  to  the  Con- 
gress protesting  activities  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Act  of 
1947  carried  on  by  the  administration  of  the 
act.  In  addition,  the  petition  protests  "the 
unwarranted  persecutions  of  the  Interna- 
tional T>-pographical  Union  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    Rt  MARKS 


Appropriate  Uniforms  for  Medal  of  Honor 
Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF     WtST     MBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTCS 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  prlvl- 
lepe  to  Introduce  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatives  today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
772  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Government  furnish 
to  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners appropriate  uniforms,  including  in- 
signia. 


I  am  advised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  are  asked  at 
least  6  to  8  times  a  year  to  participate 
in  civic  events,  such  as  Armed  Forces 
Day.  Memorial  Day,  Veterans  Day.  Medal 
of  Honor  conventions,  conventions  of 
various  organizations,  dedications,  and 
other  commendable  affairs. 

Most  of  these  men  have  been  out  of 
the  service  for  years  and  they  do  not  have 
uniforms  suitable  for  these  occasions. 
It  is  highly  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  men  of  valor,  who  have 
earned  the  highest  recognition  within 
the  gift  of  a  grateful  Nation,  be  outfitted 
With  the  necessary  uniforms  to  wear  at 
the  many  public  functions  which  they 
are  expected  to  attend. 

This  would  be  done  by  authorizing:  the 
Secretary  of  the  service  involved  to  fur- 


ni.sh,  upon  lequest  and  not  more  often 
than  once  every  5  yeai-s,  an  appropri- 
ate unifoi-m,  including  insignia,  without 
charge. 

Approximately  340  men  upon  whom  the 
Nation's  highest  military  honor  was  be- 
stowed are  still  living.  They  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  symbols  of  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  bravery  and  devotion  of  the 
armed  services.  This  is  not.  I  empha- 
size, a  matter  of  money.  Rather,  it  is 
a  matter  of  acknowledging  our  eternal 
debt  to  these  brave  men. 

After  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  holder 
of  a  Con.cressional  Medal  of  Honor  is 
asked  to  appear  at  some  public  meeting, 
he  alone  is  not  being  honored.  Rather, 
al]  of  the  armed  services  and  the  men 
and  women  who  comprise  them  are  being 
honored. 
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It  Is  fitting  that  the  Congress,  In  whose 
name  the  honor  was  bestowed,  see  that 
these  men  have  suitable  uniforms  for 
these  public  functions. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  this  pro- 
posed legislation  before  adjournment 
this  summer. 


Fortieth  Anniversary  Commemoration  of 
the  National  Independence  of  the  Great 
Ukrainian  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    CHID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  my  address  delivered  to  the 
Ukrainian  National  Aid  Association,  in 
Cleveland.  May  10,  1958.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of 
tlie  Ukrainian  nation  as  an  independent 
aovcreian  state  In  world  affairs; 

Thi«  year  m»rk«  tl»o  4Qih  uiuilver««ry  of 
th«  rcbtrth  u(  ih»  Ukrnliktun  nuUuik  n*  i\u 
ti\(lt!>pei\(tcnt  iiovt»r«t||i\  tUMo  tn  wtuiU  «(• 
r.urn.  \\i\n  u  «  int>in>iiuhit>  \f  w  u\  UHiuiuiun 
MMtory  It  IM  A  yt^nr  Uuu  i\irti'k«  Uto  broitk  nr 
th«  hvimtiiOk  •tm)\|tlt>hiil«|  |tlnoi>t|  M|init  il\0 
UHrAtiUni)  itntiuit  ihroutth  \\\*  xkilirul  inrt> 
nljmtntlun  nf  \\\*  't'iPntv  or  friyliW,  U  will 
ho  i'«>oiUI(>(t  \Ui\\  ii\  lrtn4  tlt«>  UKrixliUnh  unlloii, 
tlipu  rrpf  Hixl  ln«l«>|»pi\jlriu,  won  «'iuf>nti  to 
nnlU  A  wnr  on  two  wldolv  nfporrttrtl  rrnntu, 
tit  i\  nioiupiil  of  wenttiiPM  ilotinan  Kliiui'lnlt* 
*ky  iouRlu.  lUe  mllltnry  nuRlNtnuop  of  ihe 
Prliirps  of  MuRcovy  In  his  pfTnrU  to  flRht  the 
wiir  on  two  wltJrly  n^pnrntod  fronts.  This 
rpsvilted  In  the  Treaty  of  Pcryslnv,  n  tronty 
which  guariintced  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine,  and  also  guaranteed  the  military 
R.sslstance  of  the  Princes  of  Mu.scovy.  The 
Muscovites  then,  as  has  been  their  practice 
ever  since,  used  this  treaty  of  mutual  assist- 
ance to  destroy  the  independence  of  Ukraine 
and  to  make  of  the  Ukrainian  people  a  colony 
of  the  Russian  empire.  That  Is  why  the 
period  1917-18  means  so  much  to  Ukrainian 
people  the  wurid  over.  It  w:is  a  year  that 
marked  a  complete  break  of  Russian  control 
over  Ukraine  and  the  rebirth  of  the  nation 
which  had  refused  to  give  up  Its  rich  culture, 
religion,  tradition,  language,  folklore,  and 
aspirations. 

This  40th  annlver.sary  of  the  national  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  also  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  breakup  of  the  Russian 
czarlst  empire.  With  the  rebirth  of  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  state,  came  the  long 
awaited  Independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Byeloru.sala,  Poland,  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  Idcl-Ural, 
and  Cosoackla.  This  period  also  witnessed 
the  fall  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  and  Otto- 
man empires  and  the  rebirth  of  many  other 
long  subjugated  nations.  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  this  period  as  the  high  point  of 
American  prestige  In  world  affairs,  because  »o 
many  of  the  newly  Indrpciulent  natloiw 
framed  their  cotutltutlons  after  the  pattern 
and  In  the  spirit  of  the  founding  dycumenl* 
of  our  own  Nation. 

But  another  force  entered  the  world  arena 
In  the  historic  period  1W17  18,  I  lefer  to  the 
dnpotto  theory  of  cummunlsm.  It  U  slg* 
nlAoant  to  n(ne  that  communism  flrst  took 
root  In  PetriiRrnM  and  then  In  Moscow,  the 
two   prUrjlj^rtl   (iUles  of    the   UumImu   imllon, 


There  the  theory  of  commtinlsm,  whose 
banner  was  carried  by  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks, first  took  hold  and  planted  Its  roots. 
Meeting  with  little  organized  resl.stance  on 
the  part  of  the  Ru.sslan  autocrats  who  inci- 
dentally were  more  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing their  empire  than  defeating  the  Bolshe- 
viks, communl.sm  very  quickly  took  over  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Russian  nation  Including 
large  segments  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Army. 
Once  the  Cjmmunl.sts  took  control  of  the 
Russian  nation  they  then  launched  cam- 
paigns on  a  diplomatic,  military,  and  sub- 
versive character  to  destroy  the  national  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  and  all  the  other  non- 
Russian  nations  which  had  established  their 
national  Independence  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Ru.sslan  czarlst  emnlre.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of 
history  that  the  Western  Powers  failed  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  destroy  commu- 
nism In  Its  first  bud  when  they  did  not  sup- 
port the  rightful  claims  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  to  national  Independence.  But  his- 
tory also  tells  us  that  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
while  lacking  support  from  the  free  nations 
of  the  West,  fou'jht  tenacloui-ly  for  3  In- 
spiring years.  V/hlle  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists finally  succeeded  by  force  In  placing  an 
alien  government  in  control  of  the  affairs  of 
Ukraine,  It  ha«  never  been  able  to  break  the 
glorious  .spirit  or  the  desire  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  full  national  Independence  and 
freedom.  With  the  outbreak  of  W  irld  War 
II  the  Western  World  was  at  flist  amazed  by 
tue  uncontested  advance  of  the  a>>inuu» 
Welrmacht  to  the  gates  i>t  Moscow  and 
Htttllnsrad.  The  lack  of  reaUtance  In 
Ukraine  and  Sydonwuiia  wa*  nut  underatiM'd 
tn  the  Wfst  vintil  nlirr  the  war  wan  over, 
lht>  dual  of  Uaititt  had  keiilrd,  and  llunkina 
n\f\\  iiMulo  04urrnl  t>»iamuialhin  Into  ihv  ftuHH 
of  ih0  (Irniian  tiilmnivii  on  \\\t<  raait  i  n  rioht 
U  U  i)o\v  a  wrU<«N>iaUII><hrd  tmi,  •.\ip|iMi'ird 
liy  \oUin\ino\iH  do*  \init«niation  in  tlip  hatulA 
of  tl\i»  nnllonM  of  thv  ripp  W.'iiir  that  ihn 
UKirtlnian  people,  nlomt  with  thp  Bycl.xvm. 
olan  proplF.  were  Ird  to  brlievp  the  Nndln 
WvMild  lib^atp  thrin  from  thp  tyraiuiy  of  the 
l?u><m;\n  Coinmuniht.*,  nitil  that  aft^r  the  wnr 
Ihry  Would  rc*<utnr  their  state  of  national 
IndipotHlrnce  It  was  a  hnrd  bliw  to  the 
cau.se  of  Ukrainian  national  Independence 
that  the  Nazis  were  no  better  than  their 
RiLsslan  occupiers,  and  that  the  strugv^Me  for 
national  Independence  would  receive  Ultle 
succor  to  their  efforts  in  World  War  II. 

De.«!plte  the  Irony  of  events  which  have 
t,!ken  place  upon  Ukrainian  soil  during  the 
pa.st  40  year.s.  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  burns  brighter  today  than 
ever  before  In  their  entire  history.  There  la 
no  force  on  earth  capable  of  stopping  the 
Ukrainian  nation  from  acquiring  the  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an  Inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

Events  of  the  preeent  show  heartening 
signs  that  the  decay  of  despotl.'m  which 
characterized  the  old  czarlst  empire  is  fer- 
menting within  the  pre.<^ent-day  Russian 
Communl.st  empire.  From  one  end  of  this 
vastly  extended  empire  to  the  other,  the  non- 
Rus.clan  people  are  on  the  move;  they  are 
alert  to  the  rapidly  moving  events  In  world 
affairs;  they  arc  pushing  forward  with  greater 
power,  stronger  purpose,  and  more  dedica- 
tion than  characterized  the  period  1917-18. 
So  powerful  is  this  political  force  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  that  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  are  now  striving  to  maneuver 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  World  Into  a  sum- 
mit conference  which  has  but  one  sln«le  and 
overriding  objective  for  them.  The  Rusulnn 
Imperlnlints  seek  anruher  eummlt  conference 
to  wring  from  the  Western  leaders  the  recog- 
nltlon  of  n  status  quo.  By  this  maneuver 
the  HusNinns  seek  to  gain  tlm«,  a  breathing 
spell  In  which  they  cun  devot«  their  entire 
efforts  to  comhating  th«  rising  tide  of  nn- 
tlonallwrn  within  their  empire,  The  Russian 
ImperlnllPts  know  fnr  better  than  we  that 
unless  the  Western  Pywors  grant  lh«^in   this 


breathing  spell,  they  will  be  overrun  and 
destroyed  by  the  desire  of  the  many  captive 
nations,  of  which  Ukraine  Is  an  outstanding 
leader,  to  be  free  and  Independent  of  alien 
control.  There  are  signs  that  the  Western 
leaders  are  beginning  to  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  events  which  are  taking  place  be- 
hind the  Russian  Impoted  Iron  Curtain.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who  know  the 
reality  and  the  meaning  of  these  evetite  to 
the  future  of  freemen,  to  push  forward  with 
a  vigorous  and  po.sitlve  program  calculated  to 
supi^ort  the  national  aspirations  of  Ukraine 
and  all  the  other  enslaved  nations. 

Just  as  surely  as  day  follows  night, 
Ukraine  and  the  other  non-Russian  nations 
of  the  present-day  RufBlan  empire  will 
emerge  from  their  present  status  as  subju- 
gated colonies  to  that  of  fuM  unrqtnvocal 
national  independence.  This  Is  the  h'-'pe  and 
the  belief  I  leave  with  you  as  I  Join  this  40th 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  national 
Independence  of  the  great  Ukrainian  nation. 


TIic  future  of  the  Nation'i  Nursing 
Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

fir   snoD«  ihIjvnd 

IN  THE  HOU. sj  or  Mil  nK.^KNTATlVEa 

Thurndny.  May  22.  nn 

Mr  roOAIVlY  Mr  Bprukt^r.  undrr 
Ifi^vti  to  pxtrnti  inv  irtnmks  I  iin'hulp 
UiP  fullovvinu  (.pri^rh  whirh  I  Ut'llvriiHt 
nt  thp  Amnirnn  Nui^liui  \{nn\*>  Ax^ttoin* 
tuiM  ("ojtvrtui.M^  in  AUtvnlic  City,  N.  J,, 
on  0(  tobrr  B,  1B37: 

Br»nM   or   How    John  K    Foo^sty    Kfri4i«rii 
or   loNuufcaa   Khom   tub   SrtoND   Disrunt 
«)r  niMDK  Island,  at  tiik  Ami,hk  \n  Nvsb- 
INO    HoMK    Association    CoNvrwTioN,    At- 
I.ANMC   Citt,   N    J.   Octodm   B,    1u:)7 
It    Is   a   pleafure   for  me  to  participate   in 
this  meeting.     I  appreciate  the  opp<jrtunlty 
of  meeting   with   you  as  a  group  and  of   be- 
coming  acquainted   with    many   of    you    per- 
sonally.    For    I    believe    that    you    are    per- 
forming a  service  that  is  viUl  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  Americans. 

In  the  field  of  health.  I  am.  of  course,  a 
laymon.  My  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  however,  have  Increased  my 
awareness  of  progress  and  problems  In 
health.  As  a  member  and  In  recent  years 
as  chairman  of  the  House  of  Reprefenta- 
tivcs  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
Which  considers  health  and  related  matters, 
I  have  had  many  op[x)rtunltles  to  become 
acquainted  with  health  nee<ls  lu  the  United 
States  today. 

I    have    also    l)een    watching    the    rapid 
growth    of    such    organizations    as    yours —     < 
organizations  dedicated  to  finding  solutions 
to   our   pressing  health   problems. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  had  only  a  handful  of 
members,  and  only  a  few  States  were  repre- 
sented. Now  you  have  thousands  of  mem- 
bers representing  practically  every  State  In 
the  Nation.  You  have  been  drawn  together 
by  the  need  for  high  standards  of  care,  by 
the  benefits  of  mutual  ccKiperatlon  and  In- 
terchange of  knowledge,  and  by  your  earn- 
est desire  to  brighten  the  later  year»  of 
the   millions    who  seek    your   services. 

The  work  you  are  doing  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  As  (me  of  the  senior  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
said;  "Nursing  homes  are  «  grtntly  needed 
part  of  our  current  ouUtiml  pattern.  The 
hurtling  home  in  which  skilled  nursing  rare 
Is  proviUujJ  and  where  the  pnllent  is  under 
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a  physician's  direction  U  rapidly  becoming 
a  part  of  the  constellation  of  medical  care 
facilities.  It  Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  not  a  subblttvite  for  the  private 
home.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  entity  In  the  med- 
ical care  field  for  those  now  frequently 
found  occupying  beds  In  our  hospitals  who 
could  be  adequately  cared  for  In  facilities 
designed  to  meet  their  specific  needs  more 
realistically    and    less    expensively." 

Nursing  homes  of  this  kind  we  an  In- 
valuable addition  to  our  total  health  re- 
sources In  this  country.  They  help  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  beds  In  general  hos- 
pitals. For  many  j>eople.  they  represent 
new  hope,  new  opportunity  to  live  in  de- 
cent surroundings.  In  our  complex  society, 
we  cannot  do  without  this  type  of  facility. 
And  that  Is  why  It  Is  your  Job.  as  well  as 
ours,  to  see  that  these  facilities  have  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  care  and  opera- 
tion. 

1  believe  you  well  know  the  needs  and 
the  factors  which  ha\e  given  rise  to  them. 
The  control  of  infection,  higher  staiidards 
of  living,  better  medical  and  hospital  care 
are  all  contributing  to  greater  longe\lty  and 
to  the  higher  proportion  of  older  people  In 
our  i>opulatlon. 

With  a  population  that  now  exceeds  170 
million  people,  chronic  Illness  and  the 
problems  of  aging  are  of  tremendous  na- 
tional kignif^caiKiv  The  age  group  65  and 
o\t'r  reprcseui*  something  over  10  i)ercent  of 
the  popvUation  but  acroitnts  for  itlxmi  40 
percent  of  the  chronKally  111  li\  thu  country. 
These  older  cltnttins  cH'cupy  i'i  percent  of 
the  long-term  hitopital  beds  and  rrtpilre  be< 
tworn  MU  aikd  uu  pi>r«t>ttl  ul  Uiv  (turning 
bohio  bmU  t^nd  knp|illi^, 

ThiMie  nif  hnl  Inrirlv  stnlUUcs,  but  mil. 
liohs  of  |»»u|i)e  nt>«ny  uf  \\\p\\\  stinpiing, 
brtbldtlrh,  niitl  In  h«>pd  of  I'aie  I  Hhcw 
V<ni  will  ngiee  \hn\  \\\\»  fpptr'Pnis  t^it 
ennrinn\n  rfipun^-ibility,  nitd  one  in  whirh 
we  nil  xlmrr 

The  'j.'\  oon  nMr«lnt  b-in^en  In  tlii«  rnun« 
try  h»\p  become  inrtTasinBly  lmport(vnl  re* 
sources  \ipon  whlclj  the  rommunity  mu«t 
depend  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill 
and  the  disabled  aged  The  fact  that  over 
BO  percent  of  these  lunnes  are  privately 
owned  Indicates  the  nature  of  the  re.'^ponsl- 
blllty  that  you  shoulder  as  operators  and 
directo.-s.  Studies  made  by  the  Public 
liealth  Service  have  revealed  that  71  percent 
of  the  450,000  beds  In  nursing  homes  are  In 
privately  owned  homes,  whereius  only  15  per- 
cent are  In  publicly  owned  facilities. 

The  progress  you  have  made  In  less  than 
a  decade  of  existence  as  un  organized  as- 
sociation Is  a  tribute  to  your  Initiative  and 
your  dedication  to  the  public  good.  It  Is 
a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  voluntary 
action  that  haa  served  to  make  our  country 
great.  Cooperation  among  private,  volun- 
tary, professional,  and  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  the  public  In  general,  has  enabled 
us  to  meet  our  health  and  welfare  problems 
In  a  manner  that  Is  perhaps  not  duplicated 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

W'hat  kind  of  patlenU  do  you  serve  tn 
nursing  homes?  Tlie  Public  Health  Service 
study  tells  us  that  the  average  age  of  pa- 
tlenu  In  nursing  homes  is  80,  Less  than 
half  of  these  patients  can  walk  inialded. 
More  than  half  have  periods  In  which  they 
are  disoriented.  Two  thirds  have  some  type 
of  circulatory  distirder. 

There  facu  clearly  Indicate  the  need  for 
close  medical  supervision  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing cure. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  nursing  homes 
are  sninll,  and  are  limited  In  capacity  and 
resources.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  they 
have  «n  average  capacity  of  111  beds  The 
dlKe  of  these  Institutions  obviously  limits 
the  amount  of  medlcnl  and  nursing  services 
that  ran  be  prorided,  It  would  be  unreal* 
Isfir  to  e«pecl  every  private  tjurelng  home 
to  ptu.lde  all    the  Miedlmi  supi-r^lM/n    nod 


nursing    and    restorative    services    that    are 

usually    available   in   general   hospitals   and 
large  Institutions. 

The  point  to  remember.  I  think.  Is  that  no 
one  expects  all  these  services  to  be  given  In 
every  nursing  home — provided  they  can  be 
made  available  In  some  other  practical  way. 
There  was  a  time  when  It  seemed  enough 
for  a  nursing  home  or  a  rehabilitation  center 
to  operate  as  a  separate  entity,  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other  health  or  medical  service  In 
the  community,  but  now  we  know  we  can  no 
lon^^er  afford  this  separation  of  functions. 
TTie  ultimate  test  of  any  Institution  provid- 
ing medical  or  related  care  today  Is  that  It 
makes  available  to  a  patient  all  of  the  services 
and  comforts  which  he  may  need,  oftentimes 
Including  some  which  the  Institution  does 
not  offer  within  Its  own  four  walls.  This 
calls  for  very  close  coordination  and  good 
worl-.lng  relationships  with  other  public  and 
private  community  health  facilities. 

I  understand  that  the  average  monthly 
charj^e  for  nursing  home  care  in  this  country 
Is  about  $150.  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
study.  It  was  learned  that  the  average  cost 
of  nursing  home  care  ranged  from  $90  to 
»200  per  month. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  patients  In  nursing  homes  are 
cured  for  through  public  funds  and  public 
assistance  payments  that  ranged  from  $55  to 
$155  per  month.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  privately  owned  nurhlng  homes  have  to 
Kee|)  their  rate*  luw.  As  a  constcjuence  they 
are  benotuly  handuaiipPU,  In  many  Instances, 
In  the  amount  of  medical  and  nurfcUit  terv- 
he  ibey  inn  pru\;d«5. 

This  u  H  sniottn  j>u>i)iem,  and  I  am  happy 
lu  kv>e  Ihrtt  Miur  t^bhociaiiiih  ha*  linliwl  to 
ihu  ronvcniiun  S'<nie  ot  thi»  r^pt'iu  lit  tbv 
lii>|t|  ot  ntfitit'lhr  Ahii  pui>iu  btiolilt  t^ntl  w«>i> 
laif  hi  tiimMiM  II  Willi  \  \i  As  a  ghmp  yvtl 
bP«Hl  hftp  In  tllst'bntriM"  \otu  impnitnnl  i«>> 
^IHtiisltilinv  btil  ll\p  roinntvihlly  also  neetls 
your  help  in  ptuvuling  the  Bi»\iVfii  niul  la- 
I'llltirfi  Within  reach  nf  in<M«t  of  the  falnilles 
Thrre  ate  avrnvies  uf  approach  to  this  priib« 
Irm  that  can  hr  mutvinlly  brnrflclal  to  the 
nurping  home  operators,  the  chronically  ill 
and  disabled  agrd  and  to  the  conununity  In 
general  On  financing,  for  example,  welfare 
departments  can  help  by  recocnlrlnp  the 
need  fur  Increasing  the  amount  of  welfare 
pa>mcnt«  for  those  who  arc  cared  for  at  com- 
munity expense. 

Clo.^e  working  relationships:  with  State  and 
local  welfare  departments  can.  I  am  Eure, 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  adjusting  the  cost 
f)f  the  services  you  provide  to  pulillc  aFSlst- 
ance  recipient.*.  Through  conventions  such 
as  this  one,  your  association  can  help  focus 
public  attention  on  the  problems  of  nursing 
home  operators  and  directors  and  In  so  do- 
ing, develop  support  for  meeting  these  prob- 
lem.s. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
a.sslstance  you  can  obtain  from  the  Sm.-ill 
Business  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  of  the  new 
amendments  to  the  Hill-Burton  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1934.  The  Con- 
gress Is  aw.ire  that  tliese  approaches  do  not 
solve  the  whole  problem  and  Is  exploring  for 
new.  practical  ways  to  aid  privately  operated 
nursing  homes. 

There  Is  a  vital  need  for  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies  to  work  together  In  the  common 
losk  of  improving  the  care  for  older  people 
and  the  chronically  ill.  A  great  step  forward 
would  be  the  cxt«n»lon  of  health  Insurance 
plans  to  include  nursing  home  fees,  and 
broader  coverage  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  can- 
cer, paralysis,  and  other  allmeirts  cummon  to 
the  elderly. 

Individual  Institutions  have  a  direct  Inter- 
est In  the  activities  of  other  community 
ogencles,  Ttn  Mnmplt,  the  pollclas  ana 
money  paid  by  wellort  agenclet,  u  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  have  «  profound  effect  upon 
the  care  provided  the  Indigent  nged  in  In- 
siitulions.     Your  R«si.»clatlon  can  piny— and 


Is  playing — a  vital  role  in  elevating  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  and  service  in  nursing 
homes,  and  in  gaining  public  recognition  for 
their  contributions. 

What  we  are  all  too  likely  to  hear  about, 
unfortunately,  are  the  inatanci^  of  Inferior 
services  and  poor  management.  A  news- 
paper headline  shrieking  about  Infirm  and 
bedfast  older  people  trapped  in  a  disastrous 
nursing  home  fire.  A  magazine  feature  on 
crowded  and  dU-ty  conditions  in  some  nurs- 
ing homes.  An  editorial  ou  the  expensive 
rates  and  hopelessly  long  waiting  lists  In 
some  homes.  Tliese  are  the  things  that 
capture  public  attention,  that  create  pub- 
lic Impressions. 

Your  work,  patient  and  painstaking,  sel- 
dom makes  the  newspapers.  It  is  nonethe- 
less courageous  and  pioneering,  although 
largely  unsur.g.  For  you  are  creating,  out 
of  your  own  mind  ai:d  spirit  and  determina- 
tion,  the  kind  of  conditions  that  are  fash- 
ioning for  the  nursing  home  an  Indispen- 
sable place  In  the  constellation  of  national 
health  resources. 

I  c-^in  assure  you  that  you  do  not  stand 
alone  in  Uiis  great  task.  I  believe  you  will 
find  many  helpful  allies  in  your  States  and 
Communities.  The  kind  of  leadership  de- 
monstrated here  and  the  concerted  support 
of  all  your  affiliated  State  associations  in- 
spire this  cooperation  in  all  aspects  ol  your 
work. 

For  example,  I  feel  certain  that  St«te  and 
local  meUic.il  socieuwi  wiU,  upon  invilauou, 
provide  guidelines  itt  the  development  and 
optraiiou  uf  medual  care  und  rt3»i«biuv«uuu 
program*  for  htiroinB  hoiue  puln^nv*.  Vol. 
Mhirtry  health  and  wpltnie  ntst'iHiUHi  »*r«  t*Ug 

»ot^r^'^^«    (tf     \tt|u«bl»J    nnsiBtflhrtt 

^l.'ip  nod  Imial  b«><Ulli  (ti>pAiMt>«>ht«  t»»M» 
»»»ppvlnil\  \ahii«b|«>  HMiutiiywi  that  yoti  t»nn 
MUIH  tipoh  lot  tonii|tb>)nblt>  \\p\\\  \\\\  \hp 
suit  of  UiP*«»  tt^^  mips  m*  ppopip  skilled  tn 
*VKh  nelil*  US  inpillcnl  carf,  nurKing  ndminls* 
traUnn.  luilritlon,  social  caiepwoik,  rvcoids 
Minlntennncp,  health  »d\icntlnn.  sanitation, 
safety,  and  Phpliirnlng  Most  Plate  hPBlth 
dppartmrnts  have  progroms  in  chronic  die- 
rase  control  and  health  of  the  aging  that  ai-e 
closely  related  to  your  work. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  many 
State  health  departments  offer  training  for 
nursing  home  personnel,  In  patient  care  and 
education,  and  in  nutrition.  Some  health 
departments  provide  professional  consulta- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  nursing  home  main- 
tenance and  operation.  By  working  with 
your  healih  department,  you  can  help  in  the 
development  of  nursing  home  standards  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  operators  and  pa- 
tients of  nursing  homes  alike.  Since  the 
health  department.?  in  43  States  are  respon- 
sible for  setting  standards  for  nursing  home 
operation,  the  desirability  of  continuing  co- 
operation with   these  agencies   is   obvious. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  nursing  homes 
are  going  through  the  same  process  of  ma- 
turing experienced  by  our  hospitals.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  people  stUl  considered  a 
hospital  as  a  place  to  go  tff  die.  Today,  our 
hospitals  are  becoming  centers  of  preventive 
as  well  as  curative  medicine.  They  are  be- 
coming  centers   of    life,   not    death. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  Is  the  future  of 
the  Nation's  nursing  homes,  too.  We  know 
today  that  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  older 
people  to  spend  their  later  years  merely 
vegetating,  We  know  that  modern  medical 
care  makes  It  possible  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  be  bedridden  to  be  up  and  about 
most  of  the  time. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  earnestly,  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  nursing 
home -like  a  hospital -will  no  longer  be 
considered  a  place  to  go  to  die,  but  a  haven 
of  comfort  end  companionship  which  will 
odd  abundantly  to  the  quality  of  living. 
The  work  of  your  Msoclatlon  is  hastening 
the  dawn  of  this  new  day.  2  believe  ym  can 
make  no  more  worthwhile  rnntrlbuUone  le 
our  national  health  and  progress, 
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KXTISNOION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  the  Honor- 
able Carles  P.  Garcia,  is  soon  to  embark 
upon  a  visit  to  the  United  Stales  where 
he  will  be  greeted  by  our  President  and 
engage  in  discussions  with  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  others  of  our  distinguished 
representatives.  President  Garcia's  ad- 
ministration is  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  has  been 
requested  by  the  President  to  continue 
the  mutual  security  program  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  meet  certain  needs  of 
newly  independent  and  economically 
impaired  countries  of  the  world.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  pointed  out  that 
If  we  are  to  reap  the  multiple  benefits 
of  other  countries  becoming  strong  bul- 
warks against  Communist  encroach- 
ment, of  reaching  a  point  where  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  can  expand  be- 
tween them  and  us,  and  of  entering  a 
state  of  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence, our  economic  aid  ellorts  should 
be  made  more  effective. 

The  House  concurred  in  that  view  by 
overwhelmingly  approving  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill  of  1958  a  few 
days  ago. 

High  on  the  list  of  countries  needing 
and  deser\'ing  our  aid  and  cooperation  is 
our  proven  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  Philippines 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  the  growth  of  this  rela- 
tively new  nation,  which  came  into  be- 
ing in  a  time  of  trouble  and  has  strug- 
gled to  progress  in  the  face  of  it  ever 
since.  The  country's  international  pay- 
ments position  continues  to  weaken,  and 
dollar  reserves  have  declined  until  they 
are  at  a  dangerous  figure,  lliere  has 
also  been  a  fall  in  export  earnings  and 
a  disproportionately  high  level  of  im- 
ports. Recently,  a  shortage  of  rice,  keep- 
ing pressure  on  retail  prices,  has  caused 
added  suffering  to  the  little  man. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  has  apparently  tried  to 
Impose  controls  wherever  necessary,  and 
has  been  endeavoring  to  effect  drastic 
economies  in  current  operations.  In  no 
particular,  however,  does  it  appear  that 
strongly  entrenched  democratic  ideals 
have  been  sacrificed.  Further,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  tlie  Philip- 
pines, under  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia 
and  Vice  President  Diosdado  Macapagal. 
continues  the  policy  of  close  cooperation 
and  fricnd.ship  with  the  United  States. 
The  particular  forms  in  which  our  eco. 
nomic  assistance  to  the  Philippines 
should  be  cast  must  necessarily  be  left 
to  experts.  As  suggested  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  there  will  probably 
be  a  greater  use  of  repayable  loans,     in- 


dustrial and  airrlcuHuriil  nin>Mance  mui»t 
be  vitalised  und  (fxptinded.  I  recall  in 
cunneclion  with  out*  ut  the  Ptnlippliif>i>' 
principal  pay  crops,  nuuur,  Prekidftit 
Elsenhower  kald,  wtien  lie  approved  lite 
extension  of  the  SuKar  Act  in  1050: 

It  wa«  not  coiibldered  feasible  to  reconi- 
mciiU  an  Increase  In  ll>e  I'hlUpptne  quota 
At  this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  tliat  when 
new  amendments  are  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prctent  net.  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  PlilUpplncs 
to  shore  In  Increased  consumption. 

Since  the  days  of  the  war,  when  Fili- 
pinos fought  at  our  side,  and  the  dark 
days  thereafter  in  their  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression,  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress have  rung  with  praises  of  the 
Philippines  and  pled';ps  of  unending 
friendship  and  cooperation.  I  hope  our 
memories  will  never  grow  dim,  or  our 
footsteps  las,  in  the  performance  of  our 
promises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines may  take  heart  from  tliese  re- 
marks of  one  who  will  never  fail  to  give 
full  recognition  to  its  distinguished  place 
in  our  history. 


The  Italian  Elections 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25 
Italians  will  hold  a  national  parliamen- 
tary election — the  first  such  election 
since  1953 — to  determine  the  C(  mposi- 
tion  of  the  whole  Parliament  which  in 
turn  determines  the  possibilities  of 
forming  an  effective  government  for  the 
next  5  years.  This  is  the  third  time 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
that  the  whole  Parliament  wUl  be  re- 
newed. 

Past  legislative  periods  have  shown 
the  difflculty  of  establishing  a  firm  coa- 
lition of  democratic  parties  in  the  rela- 
tively narrow  margin  between  the  two 
extremist  groups  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  =^ 

The  democratic  parties  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  record  of  their  rule  during 
the  last  10  years.  Italy  as  a  whole  has 
achieved  more  substantial  progress  than 
in  any  other  decade  In  its  history.  Na- 
tional income  has  almost  doubled  and 
one  can  see  the  emergence  of  a  modern 
and  progressive  Italy  in  both  the  cities 
and  in  the  countryside. 

The  continued  existence  of  seriou.s 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  has  not 
been  blithely  ignored:  it  has  been  faced 
realistically  and  .solutions  are  ap- 
proached in  a  mood  of  gradual  but  solid 
action.  Meanwhile  the  Communists 
today,  as  in  the  past,  are  fighting  a  hard 
campaign  in  their  efforts  to  take  votes 
away  from  the  democratic  parties  in 
order  to  destroy  their  working  coalition. 

A  democratic  coalition  is  the  only  ef- 
fective bulwark  against  the  continued 
Communist  threat  in  Italy.    Such  a  co- 


alition alrne  ean  come  up  with  a  realUtU 
and  dfniocratit'  luAuium  of  itie  country  f 
prc->ftiMu  prubleiru.  I'lie  coulltlon  |>oIic|r 
U  aiini'd  at  hutvunaidmu  and  developing 
tiie  Kocial  bnd  economic  uuin*  of  tlie  pa«t 
10  years.  Italy  has  benefited  by  thic 
middle-of-the-road  program  of  gradual 
prcgreRS.  For  revolutionary  and  extrem- 
ist forces  to  gain  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  time  would  result  in  a 
tragic  end  to  this  progress,  as  well  as 
destruction  of  Italy's  democratic  sy.stera. 
As  we  observe  this  election  in  Italy, 
we  strongly  urge  her  people  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  their 
vote  in  determining  the  future  of  their 
country.  The  democratic  pro-Western 
policy  has  been  a  successful  one  for  Italy 
in  her  foreign  relations,  as  a  member  of 
NATO.  It  is  our  belief  that  her  people, 
realizing  the  value  of  such  alinementa 
with  peace-loving  nations,  will  renew 
their  vote  of  confidence  in  the  leadership 
that  has  guided  her  in  this  direction. 
May  25  will  then  stand  out  as  a  warning 
to  ConununisUs  that  Italy  has  once  again 
chosen  the  enlightened,  progressive. 
democratic  road  toward  future  peace  and 
prosperity. 


Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  G.  PAYNE 

or     MAINE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  rc-'arding  Maritime  Day 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  fundamental  Impor- 
tance and  great  services  of  our  mrrchant 
marine  the  Notion  la  today  observing  na- 
tional Maritime  Day.  This  observance  has 
become  an  annual  occasion  to  commemorate 
the  ealUng  of  the  st'eamEhlp  Savannah,  the 
fir.st  transocennlc  steam  vessel.  139  years 
ago.  Since  that  momentous  occasion  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  become  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  In  the 
world. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  Is  closely  entwined  with  the 
history  and  development  of  the  Nation. 
Oar  merchant  fleet  has  always  been  one  of 
the  malnstayR  of  our  economy  In  fulfUlIng 
the  great  need  of  moving  goods  and  |)eople 
to  and  from  the  United  States.  In  time  of 
war  the  merchant  marine  has  been  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense  and  has  maintained  the 
supply  lines  around  the  world  which  made 
possible  the  operations  of  our  military  forces. 
In  short,  the  record  Is  very  clear:  The  United 
States  niu-st  maintain  a  strong  and  effective 
merchant  marine  in  order  to  continue  strong 
In  both  world  commercial  and  military 
affairs. 

Maritime  Day  1C58  Is  a  particularly  slg- 
nlflcant  observance.  Not  only  does  It  focus 
attention  on  the  great  contributions  and 
maritime  traditions  of  the  past  In  which  my 
own  State  of  Maine  has  played  a  prominent 
role,  but  also  It  marks  the  oi)enlng  of  a  new 
era  In  marine  commerce.  On  this  day  the 
keel  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannafi.  the  first 
iiucic^j-powcicd  merchant  ship,  is  being  laid. 
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(Icrkplia  ih«  rapid  udvHncas  In  mari's  hMIM^ 
lit  MtovK  ilirouKh  spMcn,  It  u  v<rry  ciuHr  ihMt 
('  r  M  lm>n  iiiiio  to  ciitn*  th«  bulk  of  muri  • 
K'"'dfi  will  cunttnut  in  move  biMHt-fn  nuttons 
Uy  htiipa.  'I  he  Ainorican  mrrihunt  inarine 
U  U)  be  prHibf-U  (or  lUi  lurwurU- looking,  con- 
ktructive  Uad'-rfehip.  and  lu  complete  readl- 
ties*  to  mu\e  into  the  atomic  age  at  sea. 


The  ProsT«««  of  the  Italian  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

f>F     NFW     JFRSrV 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25.  more  than  30  million  Italian.s 
will  cast  ballots  for  the  election  of  mem- 
!>ers  of  the  hou.se  and  senate.  Once 
again,  as  in  every  election  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Italian  Republic,  the 
basic  issue  will  be  the  struggle  of  de- 
mocracy atiainst  communism. 

Ever  since  the  Communists  were 
ousted  from  the  Cabinet  in  1947.  the 
democratic  parties  have  had  a  working 
coalition  in  Italy.  It  has  been  through 
the  democratic  process  that  the  Italian 
Republic  has  risen  from  the  misery  and 
humiliation  of  defeat  to  a  respected 
member  of  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Itahan  Republic. 
the  American  people  have  been  vitally 
concerned  with  it.s  welfare.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  our  ix)siwar  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  strengthen  the  Free  World 
against  the  spread  of  communi.sm.  Italy 
was  a  strategic  area  in  this  aim.  The 
rebuilding  of  this  economically  shattered 
country  was  a  task  of  highest  priority,  for 
a  weak  Italy  would  be  a  breeding  ground 
for  communism.  We  sent  aid  to  bolster 
her  sagging  economy.  Although  we  did 
provide  assistance,  chief  credit  for  her 
recovery,  however,  goes  to  the  deter- 
mination and  toil  of  the  Italian  people. 

This  recovery  was  no  small  task.  The 
war  had  disrupted  Italian  economy:  4 
million  homes  were  destroyed;  infla- 
tion was  rampant  and  unemployment 
figures  were  high.  Although  the  ."-itua- 
tion  seemed  hopeless,  the  Italian  people 
with  resolve  and  energy,  slowly  made 
their  infant  Repubhc  economicallv  and 
politically  secure. 

This  progress  made  by  the  Italians 
since  the  war  has  been  truly  remarkable. 
The  standard  of  living  has  risen  con- 
siderably for  all  clas.ses  of  people.  In- 
dustrial production  has  doubled.  Agri- 
cultural development  is  up  over  20  per- 
cent and  savings  have  increased  over  70 
percent.  The  economy  has  flourl.shed 
in  all  fields  with  American  aid  as  a  sup- 
port. This  progress  was  shown  in  recent 
statistics  Issued  by  the  Organization  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation— 
OEEC— which  included  Italy  among  the 
countries  that  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  since  World  War  II. 

This  economic  progress  was  accom- 
pli.'-hed  in  the  face  of  constant  Commu- 
nist resistance.  The  Italian  Communist 
Party,  through  a  series  of  strikes  and 
violence,  attempted  to  halt  economic  re- 


covery and  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
ni?w  democittiic  Kovernment  tiiat  had 
been  establihhed.  Fortunately,  thebe 
tactics  were  in  vain  and  tlie  forces  of 
democracy  held  the  line  again.st  commu- 
ni«m.  'ihe  majority  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple worked  diligently  to  put  Italy  back 
on  her  feet. 

Communism,  however,  is  still  a  threat. 
Eut  the  Italian  Government  is  ever  vigi- 
lant and  has  adopted  steps  to  restrict  its 
activities.  The.se  measures  included: 
Strengtiiening  the  Italian  police  so  they 
can  deal  effectively  with  challenges  of 
the  Communist  Party;  screening  person- 
nel holding  positions  of  responsibility  in 
the  government:  and  decreasing  the  hold 
that  Communi.'-t-dominated  unions  have 
over  organized  labor.  These  policies 
are  indicative  of  the  desire  of  most  of 
the  Italians  to  supjxirt  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Although  occupied  by  these  problems 
of  economic  and  political  stability,  the 
government  has  not  hesitated  to  pass 
legislation  to  strengthen  its  defense  posi- 
tion. When  Italy  became  a  member  of 
NATO,  additional  military  responsibility 
fell  upon  Italian  shoulders.  Massive 
domestic  problems  imposed  limitations 
on  her  capacity  to  build  the  necessary 
defen.se  establishment.  Consequently, 
the  United  States,  through  the  mutual 
defense  a.ssistance  program,  granted  aid 
to  Italy  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  NATO 
commitments  and  to  rebuild  her  military 
strength.  As  a  result  the  reorganized 
Italian  armed  forces  have  become  an 
efficient,  well-trained,  and  effective  part 
of  the  defense  structure  of  tlie  North 
Atlantic  community. 

As  the  Italian  people  go  to  the  polls, 
the  Italian  economy  is  stable,  commu- 
niim  has  been  held  in  check  and  Italy 
is  an  important  member  of  the  Western 
Alliance.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  democratic  process. 
Most  of  the  Italian  people  will  be  aware 
of  this  as  they  cast  their  ballots.  I  am 
confident  that  the  election  returns  will 
show  that  the  Italians  will  continue  to 
support  the  form  of  government  that 
has  made  the  Italian  Republic  stable 
and  strong. 


Extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commiision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  hfe 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  until 
June  1.  1960.  This  measure  is  designed 
to  give  the  Commission  a  full  2  years 
in  which  to  operate,  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

Under  terms  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  the  Commission  is  to  submit  its 
report  by  September  7,  1959.  The  Cwn- 
missioners  were  confirmed  by  the  other 
body  on  March  4,  and  Staff  Director 
Tiffany  was  confirmed  by  the  other  body 
on  May  14  of  this  year. 


Th«  oriBinai  intent  of  Conf/ress,  in 
pafebinw  tiie  civil  rights  bill,  was  to  give 
the  Civil  Hlkhts  Commifchion  2  years  to 
carry  out  its  work.  That  intent  is  im- 
plicit in  the  language  of  the  measure. 

However,  only  al^out  15  months  re- 
main for  the  Commission  to  operate  with 
a  full  membership  and  a  staff  director. 
It  would  be  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  to  force  them  to  try  to  ful- 
fill their  mission  with  inadequate  time. 
To  reinstate  the  Commission  to  its  full 
powers,  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  hfe  of  the  Commission  until 
June  1.  1960 — roughly  2  years  from  the 
date  it  will  be  fully  organized  for  work. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  repre- 
sents a  golden  opportunity  for  promoting 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  the  races.  Its  factfinding  work 
can  do  much  to  unearth  abuses  of  civil 
rights.  Its  powers  to  recommend  cor- 
rective legislation  and  other  moves  can 
do  much  to  prevent  future  occurrences 
of  such  discrimination  in  all  fields. 

Extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion s  life  span  will  enable  it  to  do  its 
job  adequately  and  well. 


Smokescreen  Resolutions  by  Governors' 
Conference  Fail  To  Fool  the  American 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  9026.  linder 
title  Battle  To  End  Federal  Paternalism 
a  Challenge  to  the  States  as  Well  as 
the  Federal  Government.  I  tried  to  point 
out  the  responsibility  of  the  governors 
of  this  Nation  to  give  leadership  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  assist  the  States 
in  regaining  some  of  their  lost  authority. 
This  would  include  return  of  some  tax- 
ing powers.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Commit- 
tee which  had  been  previously  reported 
favorably  by  10  of  the  governors  who 
served  on  that  committee  along  with 
7  administration  representatives  should 
be  adopted. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  faint- 
hearted effort  to  comply  with  this  chal- 
lenge by  adoption  of  the  report  in  prin- 
ciple, with  many  reservations,  and  the 
simultaneous  call  for  further  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  fields  of  pub- 
lic works  and  other  programs  appar- 
ently gave  stronger  support  by  the  gov- 
ernors for  continued  Federal  interven- 
tion and  usurpation  of  State  responsi- 
bilities than  support  for  stronger  States 
rights.  In  my  opinion,  the  governors 
thus  showed  that  they  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  true  behefs  and  convictions  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

For  example,  a  resolution  offered  by 
Governor  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connec- 
ticut, called  on  Congressional  leaders  to 
get   together   and   draw   up   a   program 
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covering:  such  areas  as  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  tax  policies,  and  pub- 
lic works — and  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  government  by  stalemate  in  deal- 
ing with  the  so-called  recession. 

A  majority  of  the  governors  jumped 
on  the  bandwagon  in  an  effort  to  throw 
up  a  smolcescrcen  to  cover  their  own  in- 
action in  many  instances  in  their  own 
States  and  to  place  the  blame  on  Wash- 
inirton.  A  proRram  asking  for  unlimited 
Federal  si)endins  plus  tax  cuttinc: — 
under  the  apparent  assumption  that  defi- 
cit Federal  spendin-:;  is  perfectly  all  rifiht. 
Apparently  they  believe  that  the  only 
solution  is  to  spend  our  way  out  of  the 
economic  situation,  and  that  there  is  no 
responsibility  resting  on  the  States  them- 
selves in  findins:  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. I  can  ima^Tine  the  hue  and  cry 
that  those  same  governors  would  raise  if 
a  similar  procrram  were  proposed  in  their 
respective  States. 

In  any  event,  the  debate  on  and  pre- 
ceding tlie  resolution  clearly  shows  a  de- 
sire to  abdicate  all  responsibility  to 
Washington  from  the  States  on  thijs 
problem.  The  apparent  political  purpose 
being  to  becloud  their  own  inaction  with 
this  smokescreen  resolution,  and  demon- 
strating an  amazing  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington,  what 
steps  have  been  taken  already;  how  pro- 
grams presently  authorised  and  in  exis- 
tence can  be  utilized  and  how  we  may 
properly  combat  the  problems. 

For  instance.  Governor  RibicofT  sug- 
gested that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
sit  down  and  work  out  a  program  in  the 
fields  of  tax  cuts,  public  works,  and  un- 
employment compensation.     Apparently 
he  Is  unaware  that  tlie  two  parlies  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  the  White 
House  and  have  held  numerous  confer- 
ences on  these  very  problems.     He  has 
not  heard  that  the  parties  have  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  as  to  when  action 
should  be  taken  on  tax  cuts  depending 
on  further  economic  development.s.    He 
does  not  understand  as  do  the  parties 
understand  each  other  fully;  on  unem- 
ployment  compcnHatlon    and    that    the 
President  han  voiced  his  approval  of  the 
bill  that  hnn  already  pasKcd  the  Hou.^e 
but  \n  awnliln^j  Senate  action  'of  cournc 
under  the  control  of  the  »iamc  party  to 
which  the  Oovernor  beUmunt .    Nor  dom 
he  rccogn\74>  that  In  public  work*,  dm- 
urrnn  ha»  already  accelerated,  to  thr  tune 
of  $1  a  billion,  thi>  hlHhwny  construction 
program;  han  iiteppcd  up  authorlzatlonn 
for  oMier  protframw;  is  Klvtn«(  favorable 
consideration,  after  Prrsid^ntlul  recom- 
mendation, to  $125  million  more  In  pub- 
lic worlM  projects  for  fiscal  19IS9— and  as 
for   the   much   mall(m<d   Public  WorkJi 
Omnibus  bill,  the  Prohldcnt  has  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  a  sound  bill 
con«l;<teiit  with  his  veto  message — and 
that  the  Burea'i  of  the  Budget  and  Con- 
gre.sMional  leaders  are  In  conference  on 
working  out  dlfTcrences  of  opinion. 

The  heckling  of  the  politically  ambi- 
tious governors,  hicludlng  Rlblcoff.  Mey- 
ner,  Williams,  and  Harrlman,  Ju.st  to 
mention  a  few,  calling  for  further  Fed- 
eral action,  completely  failed  to  give  any 
credit  whatsoever  to  the  administra- 
tion— or  Congress  for  that  matter — for 
taking  numerous  steps  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. To  relresh  their  all-too-short  mem- 


ories, I  include  a  list  of  the  steps  taken 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  this  matter— and  I  will  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  governors  who  gave 
such  carping  criticism  of  the  President — 
to  match  this  record  of  constructive  and 
effective  action  and  recommendations. 
The  list,  not  inclusive  of  every  action 
taken  of  course,  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTIONS 

1.  Defense  contracts  nccelcratcd  to  $13  4 
blUlon  in  first  half  of  1958  as  ngain.st  $7.9 
bUllon  In  Inst  half  of  1957.  Calendar  year 
totals:  1958 -$23  6  billion;  1957— $17  8  bll- 
Uon. 

2.  Spending  Increased  In  Federal  highway 
programs  by  $800  million  over  last  fiscal  year 
and  plan.s  call  for  additional  Increase  ol  $300 
million  In  fiscal  1959. 

3.  Acceleration  of  authorized  civil  wc>.-ks  by 
$200  million  in  current  floral  yc.nr. 

4.  Federal  Reserve  disc  lunt  rate  reduced 
from  3 '2  to  3  percent  on  November  14. 

5.  Reserve  requirement  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  reduced  one-half  of  1  porcont  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  thereby  freeing  adUUlonal  $3  biUion 
for  lending. 

6.  Relcace  of  $107  million  for  additional 
purchase  of  military  Capehart  housing  loans 
by  Federal  Natlmiil  Mortt^age  Association. 

7.  Additional  $50  million  in  capital  grant 
funds  for  urban  renewal  projects  l.'isued. 

8.  FNMA  received  additional  $20  million 
for  purchase  of  FHA  Insured  loans  for  coop- 
erative housing. 

9.  FIIA-lnsured  mortgage  downpayment* 
reeliiced. 

10.  Release  of  additional  t200  million  for 
use  In  FNMA's  special  assistance  mortgage 
buying  program. 

11.  About  60  Federal  buildings  pro^rramed 
for  lea.se-purchase  construction,  requiring 
$105  million  financing.  If  ordered  by  Con- 
gress trr  financing  by  direct  appropriations 
$177  million  would  bo  appropriated. 

12.  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  cut  from 
3  to  2^4  percent  on  January  21. 

13.  Rule  requiring  cash  p.-'yment  of  FH.^ 
closing  costs  eliminated,  in  effect  a  further 
reduction  of  downpnvment  rrqulrf-'nent. 

14.  More  funds  attracted  to  VA-insured 
mortg.iges  by  permitting  Inrreupe  in  maxi- 
mum yields  allowed  on  VA  loans  traded  in 
secondary  markets. 

19.  Defense  Department  directed  to  funnel 
rnntrnrti  to  dIrtrrMcd  l.;bnr  area*  and  to 
xmall  bn^lnpws  gpnfr.illy.  In  Fi'hniary,  $102 
million  In  Frdirnl  contrncts  set  n»i|(le  for 
utrill  htif.inciKi,  tv,  ico  the  nmrjunt  In  Febru- 
ary lf),^7 

Ifl  rcdernl  Unma  Tr>sn  Bnnk  Donrd  sr- 
nuiKfd  l(/ii(rer  lerin  finuiiclng  with  Home 
Lciiiii  Bunks. 

17  Army  »<  hrdule*  awnrd  of  100  million 
Iti  riiot..r  vfliUle  coninici*  In  areas  hit  by 
uutnmnblte  unemplnymrnt 

in  «peed-up  ordered  In  $1  b!!l|r»n  Torth  of 
nrij.in  renewal  lonnw  and  grunts  hnndled  by 
lIou»liig  niid  Home  Flnanre  Aifenry, 

13  Pideral  Rpservs  dl«c<iint  ru'e  dropped 
fr..in  3 '4  to  3 '4  pcrcetit  on  M  «rch  fl 

20  Acoelcr.tllon  ordered  in  placement  of 
$740  million  In  Hurnl  Ele'-trtflr.itlon  Aflmln- 
If.lruVion  luun»  Xur  oI«ctr;c  facilities  and  tele- 
phones. 

21.  Fedcrul  Reserve  again  reduces  reserv* 
requirement  by  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
March     18,    fleeing    another    $3     billion    for 

lendln;{. 

22  President  orders  spe<^up  In  $100  mil- 
lion In   HIIFA  l(^an»  for  clleKe  huuslng 

23.  Urban  renewal  program  speeded  to  100 
new  projecU  In  flsral  1968  and  120  additional 
in  fl»cal  1959,  compared  to  66  eurted  in 
fiscal  1057. 

24.  Military  departmentj*  accelerate  con- 
struction programed  before  June  30  to 
total  of  more  than  $2  billion  and  expect  to 
arrange  financing  for  $500  million  In  Cape- 


hart  hou.slng  loans.  All  Federal  agencies 
directed  to  plan  immediately  for  as  many 
flccal  1958  supply  and  equl;)ment  orders  as 
po."wlble. 

25.  Interior  Department  steps  up  general 
construction    program    by    $25    million. 

28  Acceleration  ordered  on  $140  million  In 
HHFA  public  housing  loans. 

27.  General  Services  Administration  given 
extra  $8  million  for  general  repair  and  Im- 
provement work. 

28.  RKA  given  additional  $12.6  million  for 
loans. 

29.  Speedup  ordered  on  $75  million  In 
HIIFA  loans  for  public  facilitlea. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECOMM  ENOATIO.NS 

30.  Permit  Federal  Government  to  assist 
States  In  50  percent  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

31.  General  stipplemental  appropriations 
of  $1.2  billion,  mostly  for  defeitse,  requested. 

32.  Congress  asked  to  authorize  $2  billion, 
3-year  program  of  pastoHlce  modernl.iiatlou 
and  construction. 

33.  Area  assistance  program  recommended 
for  Federal  aid  to  sections  of  the  country 
experiencing    persistent    unemplo\  meiit. 

34.  Additional  $200  million  requested  for 
accelerated  urban-renewal  program  in  year 
beginning  July  1. 

35.  Army  engineers'  floral  1059  budget  for 
civil  works  boosted  by  $125   million. 

38  Coni:re8B  afked  to  rt  move  limit  on  life 
ol    Small    Busineys    Administration. 

37.  A  $2  billion  increase  in  lending  author- 
ity of  Export-Import  Bunk  requested.  Bank 
to  finance  $625  million  in  shipments  abroad 
In  first  half  of  1958.  with  larger  program  due 
In  last  half  of  this  year. 

38.  Congress  requested  to  authorise  1840 
million  speedup  In  general  Government  pur- 
chasing by  June. 

39.  Congress  a.'^ked  to  suspend  expenditure 
limitations  In  Highway  Act,  so  that  addi- 
tional $2.2  billion  can  l>e  allocated  for  high- 
way aid  in  calendar  >ears  105a  61. 

40.  Reclamation  Bureau's  1969  budget  In- 
creased by  $46  million  to  malutaln  faster 
construction  pace. 

41.  Congress  nrked  to  1nrrpa.«e  (l7e  of  FIIA 
loan  Indurance  and  to  increase  FHA  total 
loan  authorization  by  $3  billion  per  year  for 
next  5  fiscal  years. 

43.  Tax  relief  for  small  buslncM  proposed. 

43.  Acceleration  of  VA  home-loan  progr.im 
proposed  through  ellminution  of  lnttrc«t-rat« 
limitation. 

44.  Congress  asked  for  addlllonsl  $10  mil- 
lion for  Agriculture  Dtpurimout  watershed 
program  In  fiscal  10.'£). 

4.S  Hupplemcntnl  oppi'prlutlon  of  $4$ 
million  for  Ferterul  hospital  aid  proposed. 

40  Congrcr*  arked  for  13  million  suppJo- 
mental  sppr-pr..iM  mi  for  rilA  to  u«e  In 
iipceUli.ic  proci-^.  .1,1?  of  U-iiti  sppllnttlon*. 

47.  Dl-trii  t  of  Columbia  auihotijBrd  to  pro- 
pi>»e  $1110  nii!U  /ii  public-works  program,  to 
Im  flnaticfd  »i'h   treasury  b<jrrowjngs, 

48  Eiintlnution  stked  of  interest-rste  lim- 
itation on  FHA-lnsurrd  loans  for  rental 
projects,  cooperutut  housing  and  Capebart 
military  hotulng, 

4{»  Interior  Department  budget  smended 
to  p<»rmlt  early  start  on  small  rcclainatiou 
projects. 

60  Additional  lending  authority  proposed 
for  Binall  Uutilness  Administration. 

As  to  the  demand  for  further  public 
work$  programs,  I  point  out,  as  I  did 
before  In  tlie  Congkissional  UtcoRO — 
but  apparently  to  htUe  avail— Uiat 
many  of  the  State;  have  not  lised  even 
50  percent  of  the  money  made  available 
under  the  regular— let  alone  the  accel- 
erated—National Highway  Act.  I  en- 
close the  latest  report  on  State  road 
construction,  dated  April  30,  1958,  in 
substantiation  of  this  statement. 
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Tablk  1 — Stattts  of  thi  Program 
Table  1  shows  the  status  of  the  Federal- 
aid  program  for  tlie  Interstate  System  on 
tlie  dale  indicated,  and  Includes  all  actions 
taken  since  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Higliway  Act  of  1956  on  June  29.  19.'>6. 
It  should  be  unUcrsl<x>d  that  data  in  tins 
table  represent  the  program  status  at  a 
point  of  time.  Progress  of  work  from 
month  to  month  results  in  moves  across  the 
table;  For  example,  a  project  that  had  been 
advertised  for  bids  during  the  month  will 
now  be  in  the  construction  contracts  col- 
umns but  at  the  end  of  last  month  It  was 
In  the  programed  only  column*. 


An  explanation  of  the  table  column  heads 
follows: 

Unprogramed  balance:  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  authorized  by  the  Congress  are 
apportioned  among  the  States  according  xo 
formulas  prescribed  by  law.  Each  State's 
share  now  available  but  not  yet  committed 
to  projectc  in  any  way  is  shown  as  unpro- 
gramed balance. 

Programed  only:  Funds  committed  for 
specific  projects  in  a  program  which  defines 
the  location,  general  nature,  and  estimated 
cost  of  each  project. 

Preliminary  engineering  and  right-of-way 
authorized    (July    1.   1956,   to   date)  :    Funds 


previously  programed  and  now  committed 
for  use  or  already  spent  for  preliminary  en- 
gineering (surveys,  plans,  etc.)  and  or  ac- 
quisition of  right-of-way,  needed  for  con- 
struction projects. 

Construction  contracts  authorized  (July 
1,  1956,  to  date)  :  Funds  previously  pro- 
gramed and  now  committed  for  construc- 
tion work;  includes  contracts  advertised  but 
not  yet  awarded,  contracts  awarded  but  not 
yet  underway,  contracts  underway,  and 
contracts  completed. 

Total  programed:  The  total  of  all  com- 
mitments, including  all  columns  to  the  left 
in  the  table  except  unprogramed  balance. 
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Thl«  clearly  Indlcntcs  the  Inrk  of  real 
ftntlreccMlon  Irndcrhhlp  on  the  part  of 
the  uovt-rnorn  themselves.  They  ab8o- 
lutely  refuse  to  fully  use  an  exlHting  pro- 
gram provided  by  tlie  Federal  Oovern- 
mcni— while  a.8king  for  new  progranui. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  amazing  that 
seme  of  the  governor.s  do  not  even  seem 
to  be  fully  familiar  with  the  programs 
offered  by  the  National  Highway  Act. 
Thi.s  was  evidenced  by  the  Governor  from 
Connecticut  when  he  appeared  before 
our  Public  \Vork.s  Committee  during 
heanngi  on  the  Bush-May-Bucklcy  pro- 


»  Iy«»  (ti'iM  0  fi'.  of  ;i  riiiU', 

hoiirt*    L'.  M,  l>e(>iMiijMnf  of  Ciinwwrcf,  Riircrju  of  roMIc  Rrxvli. 


posals  for  reimbursement  of  toll  facilities 
and  other  roads  built  to  Federal 
fctandards.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
getting  the  National  Highway  program 
fully  underway  In  Connecticut  that  the 
State  had  trouble  matching  the  90  per- 
cent Federal  money.  This  was  appar- 
ently in  complete  ignorance  of  section  6 
in  the  program  which  definitely  provides 
funds  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assistance  in  matching  funds.  Further, 
according  to  Assistant  Secretary  Roths- 
child of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
no  State  requesting  such  aid  has  ever 


been  turned  down.  It  certainly  would 
appear  the  good  people  of  Connecticut 
were  denied  full  benerif.s  of  the  pro-ram 
nlready  in  exl.stanrc.  The  State  admln- 
l.stration.  most  apparently  failed  to  ac- 
quaint it.sclf  with  available  Federal  au- 
thority. Now  the  titular  head  of  that 
fovernment  is  now  trying  to  place  llie 
blame  for  the  lag  of  that  program  in  his 
State  on  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  a  pure  attempt  to  further  condemn 
the  Republican  administration  for  inac- 
tion in  combating  the  so-called  reces- 
sion.   I  doubt  if  the  American  people  w  lil 
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be  fooled  by  such  smokescreen  tactics 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  at  the 
governors'  conference  nor  will  they  be 
hoodwinked  by  Its  adoption.  Thus, 
those  who  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  administering  this  prot^ram  on  the 
State  level,  who  are  now  pleading  for 
huge  new  Federal  public-works  pro- 
grams, are  themselves  not  spending  the 
money  available  today  on  the  largest  of 
all  Federal  public-works  programs,  the 
highway  program,  even  after  some  23 
months  in  which  to  get  the  program  off 
the  ground  and  fully  underway  to  imme- 
diately serve  to  check  any  recession. 

I  call  special  attention  to  some  of  the 
States  whose  governors  are  most  critical 
of  Federal  inaction.  These  facts  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  even  greater  State  inac- 
tion, and  in  considering  some  of  them  it 
is  noted  for  instance: 

Connecticut  his  only  $26.5  million  of 
interstate  funds  uncu-r  contract  of 
$J0.043  million  available. 

New  Jersey  ha.s  only  $54.9  million  of 
Interstate  funds  under  contract  of 
$83  939  million  available. 

New  York  has  only  $174,088  million  of 
Interstate  funds  under  contract  of  $257 
million  available. 

Michi'-;an  has  only  $103.8  million  of 
interstate  funds  under  contract  of  $177 
million  available. 

Florida  has  only  $43.2  million  of  Inter- 
state funds  under  contract  of  $85  million 
available. 


A  Congressman  Views  Dental  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KH    IDE    ISI..\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remaiks  I  include  a 
speecli  which  I  delivered  at  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  Convention.  Mi- 
ami Beach,  Fla.,  on  November  6,  1957. 

The  address  follows: 

A  Congressman  Views  Dental  Health 
(Speech  of  Hon.  John   E.   Fogarty,  Member 

of   Congress,   from   the  Second   District  of 

Rhode   liland,   at  American   Dcntiil   A.sso- 

clatlon     convention,     Miami     Beach.     Fla., 

November  6,  1957) 

There  may  be  something  In  the  title  given 
to  my  remarks  today  that  suggests  there  is 
something  special  In  the  way  a  Congressmau 
sees  your  field.  If  this  Is  so,  I  hasten  to  dls- 
clalnj  It. 

I  look  at  dental  health  from  three  points 
of  view.  First,  as  a  hu.sband  and  father.  I 
know  your  field  from  personal  experience. 
Second,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  can  per- 
haps represent  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  attitudes  toward  dental  health  of 
those  450,000  Rhode  Islanders  who  are  my 
constituents.  Tliird,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Congress  which  bears  primary 
responsibility  for  the  health  appropriations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  gained 
some  In.slght  Into  both  the  past  accomplish- 
ments auU  the  future  problenis  of  your  pro- 
fession. 

It  may  have  been  this  combination  of  per- 
spectives which  caused  you  to  honor  me  with 
an  invitation  to  speak  here,  before  the  as- 


Bembled  delegates  to  this  98th  annual  meet- 
ing  of   the   American   Dental   Association. 

Annual  meetings  serve  a  number  of  very 
Important  purp<iBes.  They  are  a  time  for 
comradeship  and  reluxatiun,  a  time  for  Inter- 
change of  knowledge,  a  time  for  solidifying 
professional  and  crgnn'.zitlonal  relation- 
ships, a  time  for  rede-dlcatlon  by  the  Individ- 
ual to  the  goals  and  principles  of  the  group. 
And  they  are  times  for  looklns?  ahead — for 
definition  of  tomorrows  prt)blems.  and  for 
consideration  of  how  they  can  bc«t  be  met. 
I  would  not  presume  to  discuss  or  even  to 
state  what  these  problems  may  be.  You  can 
do  that  better  than  I.  whether  you  practice 
dentistry,  or  teach,  or  conduct  research,  or 
engage  In  dental  public  health  programs. 
But  I  do  hr.ve  some  thoughts  to  share  with 
you — some  questloiis.  some  ob.«;ervatlons, 
reflecting,  to  get  back  to  my  theme,  how  this 
Congressman  views  dental  health. 

The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  ns  I 
consider  dental  health  Is  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  toward  the  concept  of  man  as 
a  single  biological  entity  and  not  merely  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  parts.  Associated 
with  this  has  been  progress  toward  a  con- 
cept of  the  Interdependence  of  all  science 
that  seeks  to  protect  man  In  the  Increasingly 
complex  environment  which  he  has  created. 
This  unity,  strangely  enough,  becomes  more 
niiparent  even  as  the  range  of  the  problems 
and  the  number  of  approaches  to  their  selec- 
tion Increases.  Thus  we  see  around  us  today 
a  proliferation  of  specialties  and  subspeclal- 
tlos,  of  disciplines  md  subdlscii)llne8.  We 
see  categorical  programs,  both  public  and 
private,  and  subcategories  within  each  major 
group.  And  yet.  with  all  this,  as  man's 
knowledge  prows,  the  artificial  boundaries 
tend  to  disappear. 

In  this  spectrum  of  specialties  and  disci- 
plines and  categories  making  up  the  health 
professions.  I  have  observed  in  recent  years 
that  those  who  t<:)gether  constitute  the  den- 
t.U  profession  have  been  accorded  ever-in- 
creasing stature.  I  am  sure  that  this  associa- 
tion has  been  in  no  small  measure  respon- 
sible for  this  fact,  since  It  has  dedicated  Its 
efforts  to  the  Improvement  of  dental  services 
to  the  people,  and  since  It  Is  from  the  people 
and  their  views  of  the  profession  that  stature 
Is  derived. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  no  such  vic- 
tories are  permanent.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  demonstrated  competence  and  thought- 
ful leader.=hlp  and  quality  service  which 
govern  the  Image  th.\t  a  profession  creates. 
If  you  find  your  Imnjje  to  be  to  your  satis- 
faction today.  It  means  that  you  must  try 
all  the  harder  to  redefine  your  goals  and 
plan  their  achievement  In  the  years  phend. 
It  seems  to  me.  too.  that  the  American 
Dental  Association — which  I  know  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  dental  profession — has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
The  dental  field  Is  commonly  perceived  as  a 
categorical  area,  very  much  like  heart  dis- 
ease or  cancer  or  mental  Illness.  Most  of  the 
disease  categories  are  represented  nationally 
by  voluntary  healtli  agencies,  which — among 
other  functions — assist  the  professions  In 
achieving  public  understanding  and  support 
for  appropriate  activities.  In  your  field,  the 
American  Dental  A.ssoc.atlon  Is  both  the  pro- 
fessional group  and  the  voluntary  agency. 
I  know  the  association  recognizes  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  urge  you  to  give  it  special 
emphasis. 

Do  people,  for  example,  really  know  the 
nature,  the  extent,  ar.d  the  Importance  of 
dental  Illness?  Do  they  know  the  steps  you 
have  taken,  and  the  greater  steps  that  need 
to  be  tukcn.  to  Incre.tse  the  number  and 
quality  and  distribution  of  those  Ualned 
Individuals  who  can  help  them  have  better 
dental  health?  Do  they  understand  what 
dental  Illness  Is.  apart  from  tooth  decay? 
Have  they  been  given  every  opportunity  to  b« 
Informed  concerning  the  scientific  evidence 
in  support  of  fluoridation  of  public  water 
supplies,  the  topical  u.';e  of  sodium  fluoride. 


and    other    measures   for    the    prcTentlon   of 
tooth  decay? 

Questions  such  »«  these  sviggest  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  denUil  practice  has  changed. 
It  was  not  St)  many  years  ago  that  one  had 
to  be  fatalistic  about  tooth  decay  and  other 
types  of  dental  d'seases.  because  that  was 
nbuut  all  he  could  be.  Tliere  was  nothing 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent,  and  little 
that  could  t)e  done  to  ameliorate,  the  diseases 
of  the  teeth  and  their  supporting  slructures. 
In  recent  years,  as  advances  in  dental  science 
have  been  applied  In  dental  and  public  health 
practice,  we  know  there  Is  much  that  can 
be  done.  But  remnants  of  the  fatalistic  view 
remain.  And  It  needs  to  be  combated  —  not 
for  the  sake  of  your  professions,  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  who.  If  th'^y  under- 
siAnd,  will  fir  d  ways  to  support  both  your 
professions  and  your  pr.ictlccs  In  order  to 
achieve  bctt?r  total  health  for  themsclve* 
and  the  members  of  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  your  association  to 
your  Government.  This  Ls  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  and  concern  to  me.  Elements  of 
that  relationship  have  been  revealed  to  me 
with  increasing  frequency  as — each  year  for 
the  latt  15  years— I  have  considered  the 
Public  Health  Service's  dental  programs  ixx 
terms  of   their    appropriation    needs. 

I  have  fuui'.d  that  there  has  developed  In 
the  dental  field  during  this  period  of  time 
a  pattern  of  cooj^ratlon  which  assures  rapid 
progress  toward  objectives  which  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Amcrlcuii  Dental 
Association  share.  In  all  of  Its  basic  activi- 
ties, the  Service  seeks  to  supplement  and  to 
complement  and  not  to  dictate  or  di.ipllcat«. 
How  well  It  achieves  this  goal  Is  measured 
In  the  degree  to  which  It  receives  your  sup- 
port. 

One  program  of  the  Public  Health  Serr- 
Ice  is  concerned  with  developing  methods  for 
relieving  personnel  shortages  In  the  dental 
field  and  extending  services  to  patient*. 
These  studies  Include  the  educational  re- 
sources f(jr  dentlsty  and  dental  hygiene, 
techniques  for  determining  the  efficiency  of 
specific  dental  operations,  and  devices  for 
better  recording  of  dental  services  and  needs. 
A  typical  study  under  this  program  had  spe- 
cial interest  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  It  had  for 
you.  In  Wixjnsocket,  H.  I.,  over  5,ooo  chil- 
dren were  studied  during  a  7-year  period  to 
see  how  the  problems  of  accumulated  and 
maintenance  dental  care — were  met  In  a 
specific  segment  of  the  jxjpulatlon.  The 
study  provided  evidence  that  dentists  can  be 
utilized  more  effectively  if  there  are  3  dental 
asslstanta  available  to  support  every  2  den- 
tists. It  also  showed  that  regular  dental 
care.  Including  application  of  topical  fluor- 
ides, reduces  the  amount  oX  tooth  decay 
dramatically. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  Interest  In  the 
gTowUi  of  a  new  approach  to  flnanclnt'  dental 
care.  Both  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion and  the  Public  Health  Service  have  been 
studying  the  development  of  prepaid  dental 
care  plans.  The  attention  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession has  been  focused  on  the  Washington 
State  Dental  Association  and  its  develop- 
ment of  a  statewide  service  corporation  for 
the  provision  of  dental  care  under  third  party 
payment  method.^.  Plans  of  this  type  are  an 
Important  trend  In  dental  economics  and  an- 
other mechanism  for  getting  more  care  to 
more  people. 

A  second  major  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
gram is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
wlde-spread  application  of  sound,  practical 
measures  to  prevent  or  control  dental  dis- 
eases. It  provides  consultation  to  the  States 
and  conducts  special  field  studies  in  such 
areas  as  water  fluoridation  and  dental  care 
of  the  chronically  111.  In  this  connection, 
I  may  say  with  some  pride  that  77  percent 
of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  provided 
with  fluoridated  water.  I  understand  that 
Uiis    Is   nearly    twice    the    national    average. 
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which  cleariy  Indicates  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  In  promoting  tb«  appllea- 
Uon  of  this  Important  preve  itlve  procedure. 
The  third  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
programs  In  your  field  U  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research,  which — 
as  you  know — conducU  basic  and  clinical  in- 
vestigations In  Its  la  bora  tor  es  at  Betheeda, 
Md.  Since  1060  It  has  also  sjpported  dental 
research  In  dental  schools  and  other  non- 
Federal  Institutions  by  reseiirch  grants  and 
more  recently  fellowalilpe  oi  various  kinds. 
There  have  been  several  Interesting  and  I 
think  significant  developments  In  this  pro- 
gram which  I  wish  to  touch  on  briefly. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Institute  proposed  as 
a  matter  of  top  priority  to  rielp  the  dental 
schools  continue  to  strengthen  their  research 
actlvltlea.  The  Congress  concurred,  and  In 
the  last  2  years  funds  available  for  dental 
research  grants  have  more  than  tripled  As 
of  June  30.  1957.  approximately  275  projects 
were  supported  In  the  amou  it  of  $2,700,000. 
In  this  connection.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  basic  research  in  t.ie  field  of  den- 
tistry can  make  a  contribution  to  knowledge 
In  other  fields.  Yet  I  feel  that  this  Is  not 
so  well  known  as  It  should  be.  either  gen- 
erally or  In  other  biological  research  areas. 
Vour  assodiitlon  can  undouttedly  find  ways 
to  make  this  fact  better  known  aiid.  per- 
haps as  a  first  step,  to  furtlier  an  exchange 
of  Information  between  your  profession  and 
others  In  the  health  and  medical  fields. 

LAst  year,  the  Institute  presented  before 
my  Congressional  committee  the  urgent  need 
for  training  more  indivldua  s  for  academic 
teaching  and  research  careeia  as  related  to 
the  various  fields  of  dental  science.  As  a 
result,  a  new  program  of  iralnlng  grants 
and  awards  was  established,  and  In  it*  first 
year  14  dental  schools  started  research  train- 
ing programs  with  57  traine**  Involved  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  >5O0.0OO.  This  U  an 
encouraging  start,  but  mucli  more  remains 
to  be  done  If  the  acute  manpower  needs  in 
this  field  are  to  be  met. 

Dental  schools  have  sharid,  too.  In  the 
assistance  available  from  a  new  program 
last  year  derived  from  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Act.  Under  this  pn  gram.  7  grants 
In  the  amount  of  $921,000  were  made  to 
dental  schools  to  aid  In  thi-  construction 
of  research  facilities;  in  addition,  a  few 
grants  have  been  approved  for  combined 
medical  and  dental  research  f  icllltles.  This 
$90  million.  3-year  program  Is  limited  to 
research  construction.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  I  Introduced  a  broader  bill  under 
which  $300  million  would  be  available 
over  a  5-year  period,  for  either  teaching  or 
research  construction;  of  thU  $40  million 
would  be  earmarked  for  dental  schools.  I 
believe  legislation  of  tills  kind  .s  badly  need- 
ed, and  I  Intend  to  pursue  this  bill  vigor- 
ously when  Congress  reconveji^. 

The  association  has  long  be«  n  aware,  and 
has  helped  Congress  be  awari*  of  the  Na- 
tional In.5tltute  of  Dental  Refearrh's  acute 
shortage  of  research  space  In  Eethesda.  We 
hope  this  can  l>e  relieved  by  .i  new  dental 
re.search  building  there.  The  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  for  the  plans  for  this 
structure,  and  I  understand  these  plans  are 
now  well  advanced.  I  hope  wc  will  be  able 
to  find  the  necessary  funds  to  start  the 
building  construction. 

I  said  earlier  that  an  annu:  I  meeting  Is 
a  time  to  look  ahead.  This  quick  sum- 
mary of  the  Government's  dental  programs 
leads  me  back  to  a  few  geneal  questions 
which  I  .should  like  to  phra.^e  for  you  and 
leave  with  you  as  my  contributions  to  the 
looklng-ahead   process. 

First,  what  measures  can  be  devised  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  dental  graduates.  In- 
crease the  number  of  dental  schools,  and 
Increase  the  ratio  of  dentists  U'  population? 
Second,  wbat  can  be  done  to  achlere  mior« 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  den- 
tists throughout  the  United  8'At«6? 
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Third,  can  you,  by  education  and  by  se- 
lective recruitment,  continue  to  Improve  the 
caliber  of  applicants  for  admission  to  dental 
schools? 

Fourth,  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  Improve  the  strength  of  your  relation- 
ships— with  each  other,  with  other  profes- 
sions, and  with  the  public  as  a  whole? 

Fifth,  are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
and  expand  research  in  your  field,  espe- 
cially In  environments  where  such  research 
would  be  linked  with  other  research  in  the 
bhjlogical  sciences? 

Sixth,  are  there  any  broad  public  health 
or  preventive  measures  which  warrant  fur- 
ther support  than  they   are  now  receiving? 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  these  six 
thoughts.  May  I  say  again  how  happy  I  am 
to  be  here?  Qp|X)rtunltles  such  as  this  are 
very  helpful  to  me  In  the  performance  of 
my  duties  In  Washington.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  subject  on  which  my  remarks 
today  have  been  focused — either  now  or  In 
Informal  gathering  during  the  few  hours  I 
am  able  to  remiiln  here  before  I  must  return 
north  again. 

I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  and  an  ex- 
tremely profitable  meeuug. 


First  New  York  Corp.,  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  testimony 
given  by  me  before  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Wednesday, 
May  21.  1958.  in  the  matter  of  the  appli- 
cations of  First  New  York  Corp.,  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  International  Banking  Corp.  for 
prior  approval  of  action  to  become  bank 
holding  companies  under  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

I.    INTROODCnON 

Tills  is  the  first  proceeding  before  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  under  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.'  Thus, 
the  decision  rendered  In  this  case  will  have 
the  greatest  significance  in  future  Interpre- 
tation and  administration  of  this  vital,  new 
legislation.  Equally  Important,  the  plan 
presented  to  the  Board  Is  one  which  could 
have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences  on 
the  future  banking  structure  not  only  of 
New  York  State  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  an  application  un- 
der section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  seeking,  in  essence.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approval  for  the  First  New  York 
Corp.  (a  corporation  c»-ganlzed  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware) .  to  become  a  bank  holding 
company  which  would  acquire  100  percent 
stock  control  of  (1)  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  (3)  Its  trust  afBllate,  the 
City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co..  a  New  York 
State  charted  bank  owned  by  the  same  share- 
holders, and  (3)  the  County  Trust  Company 
of  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  also  a  State  l>ank. 
The  proposal.  In  addition,  contemplates  t*>« 
ctiarterlng  of  three  new  national  banks  into 
which  would  be  consolidated  the  First  Na- 
tional   City   Bank,    the    City   Bank   Farxnen 


Trust,  and  the  County  Trust  Co.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  proposed  t>ank  holding 
company  would  be  the  largest  In  the  country 
With  deposits  about  two  and  half  times  more 
than  those  held  by  the  next  largest  holding 
group. 

Basic   purpose   of   the   plan.  It  is   clear,   is 
to    circumvent    New    York    State    statutory 
limitations   preventing   banlcs   In   New   York 
City  from  establishing  branches  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.-    These   Umitations, 
which     are     applicable     to     national     banks 
under  the   Banking   Acts   of   1927   and    1933,» 
were  designed  to  safeguard  against  banking 
monopoly  In  the  State  by  protecting  Inde- 
pendent  banks   in   areas   beyond   New   York 
City  from  encroachment  by  the  giant  bank- 
ing Institutions  In  that  city.     Here,  through 
the  simple  expedient  of   forming  a  holding 
company,    the    same    management    which    Is 
restricted    in    its    operation    under    a    bank 
charter,   seeks   to   acquire   a   unit  bank,   op- 
erate it  in  the  same  manner  a  branch  would 
be  operated,  and  flout  the  expressed  will  of 
the  legislative   body  of  New  York  State  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  branches.     In- 
deed, tlie  applicants  themselves  admit  that 
circumvention  of  statutory  district  lines  la 
the  underl.vlng  reason  for  the  proposal.     In 
their     application     they     state     that     "the 
boundaries  of  New  York  City  have  come  to 
represent  an  Increasingly  arbitrary  and  un- 
natural division  of  a  trade  area,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly arbitrary   and   unnatural    lim- 
itation   upon    the    extension    of    service    of 
New  York  banks."  * 

To  forestall  the  threat  to  the  State  bank- 
ing structure  Implied  In  this  plan,  the  New 
York    Legislature    adopted,    on    January-    29. 

1957,  legislation  effective  untU  May  1,  1957. 
to  prohibit  any  holding  company  from  ac- 
quiring any  bank  located  outside  of  the  dis- 
trict prescribed  for  branch  banks.  On  April 
22.  1957  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
was   extended   to  May    1,    1958;   on   April    16. 

1958,  the  State  ban  on  holding  company  ex- 
pansion beyond  branch  district  lines  was 
extended  to  May  1,  1959.  In  these  circum- 
stances, as  I  shaU  disctiss  later  In  my  state- 
ment. New  York  State  law  precludes  the 
transaction  and  makes  tlie  present  proceed- 
ing moot  at  least  until  May   1,   1959. 

I  turn  at  this  p>oint  to  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  banking  Institutiona 
involved   In   the   present  proceeding. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
is  the  second  largest  commercial  bank  In 
New  York  City  and  State  and  the  third  larg- 
est In  the  Nation.  Created  In  March  1955, 
as  a  result  of  a  merger  of  the  National  City 
Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York  which  was  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  First  National  City 
bank  and  its  affiliate.  City  Bank  Farmers 
Trust  Co.,  have  aggregate  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $7.1  billion  which  comprise  about 
19  5  percent  of  the  total  commercial  banking 
assets  In  the  city.'  In  comparison,  Chase- 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  largest  bank  In  New 
York  City  from  the  standpoint  of  assets,  has 
about  21.2  percent  of  total  assets  of  all  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  city.  Next  in  size  to 
First  National  City  Bank  are  the  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  with  each  having  assets  of  about  9 
percent  of  total  commercial  lianklng  assets 
In  New  York.  In  contrast,  44  of  New  York 
City's  60  banks  have  In  the  aggregate  10 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  banking  as- 
sets of  New  York  City.  In  brief,  total  assets 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  are  twice  as 


>  Public  Law  511  (84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


»  Sec.  105.  New  York  Banking  Law, 

•  12  U.  8  C.  sec.  36. 

•  See  Application  First  New  York  Corpora- 
tion before  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Novem- 
ber 5,  195«) ,  Exhibit  D,  p.  4. 

•  First  National  City  Bank  operates  75  do- 
mestic branch  offices  In  New  York  City  and 
70  foreign  branches  located  in  24  foreign 
countries. 
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large  as  44  banks  In  New  York  City  and  ex- 
ceed the  combined  assets  ol  the  third  and 
fourth  ranking  banks  In  the  clty.« 

The  County  Trust  Co.  of  White  Plains. 
N.  Y.,  the  other  major  bank  Involved  In  the 
application.  Is  by  far  the  largest  bank  In 
Westchester  County,  having  total  assets  of 
approximately  $378  million  which  comprise 
40  percent  of  all  banking  assets  In  West- 
chester County.  Its  nearest  competitor,  by 
way  of  comparison,  has  assets  approximat- 
ing $140  million  which  represent  18.1  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  bank  assets  of  West- 
chester County.  Beyond  that  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  County  Trust  Co.  has  39 
branch  offices,  or  about  47  percent  of  all 
commercial  bank  offices  In  Westchester 
County. 

II.     REPORTS     ATTD     RECOMMENDED     DECISIONS     OF 
THE    HEARING    EXAMINER 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  Board,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  Supreme  Court 
precedents,  should  give  great  weight  to  the 
reports  and  recommended  decisions  of  the 
hearing  examiner  assigned  to  this  case.  But 
even  apart  from  that,  the  examiner's  deci- 
sions In  this  matter  were  so  carefully  and 
objectively  prepared  as  to  be  entitled  to  the 
most   careful   consideration. 

The  examiner  on  October  3,  1957.  after 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  consideration  of 
all  the  legal  Issues  presented,  concluded  that 
New  York  State  law.  for  the  period  of  Its 
duration,  effectively  prevent  approval  of  the 
proposed  transaction.  To  quote  from  his 
decision    (p.    13)  : 

"In  my  Judgment  conformity  to  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  orderly  administration  of 
the  legislation,  and  achievement  of  the 
statutory  objectives,  requires  a  pUiral  rather 
than  a  singular  construction  of  section  7. 
that  Is.  one  preserving  State  power  within 
State  Jurisdiction  to  prohibit  or  contain  bank 
holding  companies  composed  of  National 
as  well  as  those  composed  of  State  banks. 

"It  Is  my  further  opinion  that  the  New 
York  statute,  article  III-B,  Is  an  exercise  of 
State  Jurisdiction  authorized  by  the  Federal 
law,  and  that  for  the  period  of  Its  duration 
It  effectively  prevents  the  effectuation  of 
the  program  approval  of  which  Is  sought 
herein.  In  addition,  I  have  also  concluded 
that  the  proposed  consolidation  of  County 
Trust  Co.  with  County  Trust  National  Bank 
would  be  In  contravention  of  New  York  law. 
and  therefore  not  permissible  under  the 
Federal  consolidation  statutes,  12  United 
States  Code  34a.  For  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  the  applications  may  not  presently  be 
granted. 

"Those  conclusions  being  dispositive  of 
the  case.  I  do  not  find  It  necessary  to  con- 
eider,  and  do  not  pass  upon  other  Issues, 
such  as  whether  the  proposed  program  as  a 
whole  would   be   in   the   public   Interest." 

For  reasons  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  few 
moments.  I  think  that  the  examiner  Is 
clearly  right  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
New  York  State  statute  Is  dispositive  of  the 
Issues   In   this  case. 

Nevertheless,  on  December  10,  19.57.  the 
Board  remanded  the  matter  to  the  hearing 
examiner  to  obtain  his  views  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  subject  application.  On  February  20. 
1958.  the  examiner.  In  another  cogent  and 
careful  decision,  concluded  as  follows  (p.  27)  : 

"The  program,  by  combining  the  dominant 
banking  system  in  Westchester  County  with 
one  of  the  largest  banking  systems  in  the 
Nation,  establishes  In  Westchester  County 
a  financial  organization  of  such  relative  size 
as  perhaps  to  give  It  decisive  advantage  over 
competitors;  may  result  In  an  imdue  con- 
centration   of    banking    assets    and    control; 


•  See  Statement.  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  State  of  New  York,  pt.  III.  hearings.  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  Current  Anti- 
trust Problems,  (84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  pp. 
1993   96. 


may  Induce  unnecessary  dislocation  In  the 
existing  banking  structure  of  the  county — 
and  thus  unsound  banking;  may  unduly  and 
substantially  lessen  competition  between 
city  and  county  banks;  and  may  result  In 
undue  reduction  cif  the  number  of  Inde- 
pendent banks  In  the  county  with  conse- 
quent reduction  In  the  number  of  com- 
peting banking  organizations. 

"In  addition.  In  the  existing  circumstances, 
approval  may  tend  to  prejudice  State  reg- 
ulation unduly  and  to  impair  legislative  poli- 
cies governing  State  banks. 

"On  balance,  the  prospect've  and  possible 
benefits  of  the  program  do  not  outweigh  its 
prospective  and  possible  disadvantages.  It 
Is  concluded  that  the  program  Is  not  required 
for  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  community 
and  area,  and  further,  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  acquisition  may  be  to  expand  the 
size  or  extent  of  the  holding  company  system 
involved  beyond  limits  consistent  with  ade- 
quate and  sound  bnnklnt?.  th*-  public  Interest, 
and  the  preservation  of  competition  In  the 
field  of  banking.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  applicants  have  not  .sustained  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  furthered  by  granting  approval  of  the 
applications." 

Again,  and  for  reasons  I  will  set  forth,  1 
think  the  examiner's  findings  In  respect  of 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  transaction  are 
clearly  correct. 

III.  NEW  YORK  STATE  LAW  BABS  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
TRANSACTION 

I  tui-n  to  the  impact  of  New  York  State  law 
upon  the  transactlf'n  for  which  approval  here 
is  sought.  The  major  question  In  this  re- 
spect Is  whether  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  has  preempted  the  f.eld  or  whether  there 
Is  an  area  for  permissible  State  action.  With- 
out stopping  to  discuss  in  detail  the  exam- 
iner's conclusions  on  this  point.  I  submit  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  coupled  with  Its  le^l.slatlve  hl.stcjry.  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  there  has  been  re.served 
to  the  States  wide  latitude  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate bank-holding  legislation.  Thus, 
section  7  specifies  that  "the  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  shall  not  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting any  State  from  exercising  such 
p>owers  and  Jurisdiction  which  It  now  has  or 
may  hereafter  have  with  respect  to  bank.i. 
bank  holding  companies,  and  subsidiaries 
thereof." 

The  legislative  history  Illuminates  the 
meaning  and  Intent  of  thi.s  section.  For 
example,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  makes  this  com- 
ment: 

"Another  provision  of  this  bill  expressly 
preserves  to  the  States  a  right  to  be  more 
restrictive  regarding  the  formation  or  opera- 
tion of  bank  holding  companies  within  their 
respective  borders  than  the  Federal  authori- 
ties can  be  or  are  under  this  bill.  Under 
such  a  grant  of  authority,  each  State  may, 
within  the  limits  of  Its  proper  Jurl.sdictlonal 
authority,  be  more  severe  on  bank  holding 
companies  as  a  class  than  (1)  this  bill  em- 
powers the  Federal  authorities  to  be,  or  (2) 
such  Federal  authorities  actually  are  in  their 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  provi- 
sion adequately  safeguards  States  rights  as  to 
bank  holding  companies." ' 

Beyond  that.  Senator  Robertson,  sponsor 
of  the  legislation  In  the  Senate  and  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  measure.  p>olnt- 
ed  out  in  Senate  debate  that  "each  State 
may  •  •  •  enact  legislation  to  regulate  bank 
holding  companies."  •    As  an  example  of  the 


'S.  Rept.  No.  1095  (84th  Cong..  Ist  sess.), 
p.  11.  See  also  Senate  hearings,  p.  48;  House 
hearings,  p.  98. 

•  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  23,  1958,  p. 
6043. 


type  of  legislation  States  were  empowered  to 
enact  Senator  Robertson  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  a  bank 
holding  bin  recently  passed  by  the  Georgia 
Legislature,'  preventing  any  bank  holding 
company  Incorporated  under  State  law  or  do- 
ing business  in  the  State  from  acquiring  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks.  Illinois,  it  may  b« 
added,    has    enacted    similar    legislation.'* 

In  this  setting.  It  Is  evident  that  the  New 
York  State  legislation  prohibiting  a  bank 
holding  company  from  acquiring  any  bank 
located  across  the  district  prescribed  for 
branch  banks  Is  a  valid  and  appropriate  ex- 
ercise of  State  power  and  entirely  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  Intendment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  Inescapable  that  the  Board  mvist 
give  full  faith  and  effect  to  the  State  enact- 
ment and  deny  approval  to  the  pending  ap- 
plication on  the  basis  that  It  Is  barred  by 
State  law. 

IV.    STATUTES     INVOLVED     IN     ST'BSTANTIVE     PHASE 
or    THIS    PROCEtDING 

These  considerations  apart,  what  of  the 
merits  of  the  pending  application?  First 
let  me  direct  attention  to  the  several  statu- 
tory provisions  directly  involved.  Section 
3  (c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
specifies: 

"In  determining  whether  or  not  to  approve 
any  acquisition  or  merger  or  consolidation 
under  this  section,  the  Board  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  following  factors:  (1)  The 
financial  history  and  condition  of  the  com- 
pany or  companies  and  the  banks  concerned; 
(2)  their  prospects;  (3)  the  character  of 
their  management:  (4)  the  convenience. 
need.s,  and  welfare  of  the  communities  and 
the  area  concerned;  and  (5)  whether  or  not 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition  or  merger  or 
consolidation  would  be  to  expand  the  size  or 
extent  of  the  bank  holding  company  system 
Involved  beyond  limits  consistent  with  ade- 
quate and  sound  banking,  the  public  Interest, 
and  the  preservation  of  competition  In  the 
field  of  banking." 

Explaining  the  purpose  of  this  provision, 
the  Senate  report  on  the  bank  holding  bill 
pointed  out  that: 

"It  Is  upon  the  basis  of  these  factors  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  to  measure 
whether  each  application  should  be  granted 
or  denied  In  the  public  interest.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  factors  extend  beyond  the 
nature  of  those  primary  in  importance  to 
bank  supervisrjry  authorities  In  the  exercise 
of  their  su{)ervls<iry  powers.  In  most 
Instances,  safety  of  the  depositor's  funds 
and  adequate  banking  service  to  the  public 
in  the  area  where  the  bank  operates  are 
uppermost  in  the  consideration  of  such 
bank  supervisory  authorities.  The  factors 
required  to  be  taken 'into  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  this  bill 
also  require  contemplation  of  the  preven- 
tion of  undue  concentration  of  control  In 
the  banking  field  to  the  detriment  of  public 
Interest  and  the  encouragement  of  competi- 
tion In  banking.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  effec- 
tive requirement  of  this  nature  In  present 
Federal  laws  which  has  led  your  committee 
to  the  conviction  that  legislation  such  as 
that  contained  in  this  bill  Is  needed.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  expansion  of  bank  hold- 
ing  companies   In    the    banking    field    would 


•Ibid. 

"Mississippi  outlaws  bank  holding  com- 
panies while  Vermont  bars  any  corporation 
whose  primary  business  is  the  holding  of 
stock  In  other  corporations.  Wisconsin  law 
provides  that  any  corporation  controlling  a 
majority  of  stock  in  a  State  bank  la  to  be 
deemed  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking 
and  subject  to  supervlalon  of  the  State 
Banking  Department. 
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not  be  prohibited,  but  wou  d  be.  regulated 
In  the  public  Interest."  " 

Equally  important  to  the  present  proceed- 
ing la  section  1 1  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  which  provides  that; 

"Nothing  herein  ctjntalne'l  shall  be  In- 
terpreted or  construf'd  as  approving  any  act. 
action,  or  conduct  which  Is  or  has  been  or 
may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law.  nor 
shall  anything  herein  conta:ned  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  InstUux^d  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic 
act.  action,  or  conduct." 

So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  this  section,  I  quote  again  from 
the  Senate  report; 

"Tills  bill  provides  that  none  of  Its  pro- 
visions are  to  be  construed  as  approving  any 
act.  action  or  conduct  in  violation  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  also  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
bin  shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  jx'udlng  or  later  Insti- 
tuted on  account  of  any  p:ohlblted  anti- 
trust or  mon<  polistic  act,  rction.  or  con- 
duct. In  the  opinion  of  yc  ur  committee, 
approvals  granted  and  action  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  other  Federal 
laws,  particularly  those  designed  to  control 
monopoly  or  break  up  trusts.  For  example, 
the  Clayton  Act  has  been  Judicially  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  banks.  XJndcr  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  any  actlo.i  taken  by  the 
Federal  Refccrve  Board  in  accordance  with 
Its  terms  U  not  to  Interfere  In  any  manner 
with  the  performance  by  the  Board  of  such 
functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  It  under 
the  Clayton  Act.'    " 

Against  this  background.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  adop'.ed  In  1950.  is 
fully  applicable  to  the  present  transaction. 
That  amendment  provides  la  part  as 
follows: 

"No  corfK'Talion  enga^jed  in  commerce 
shall  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  otlier 
share  capital  and  no  corporation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fcdcial  Trade  Com- 
mission fhall  acquire  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  assets  of  another  corporation  engaged 
also  In  commerce,  where  In  a:iy  line  of  com- 
merce In  any  section  of  the  country,  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  niiy  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  compctltlou,  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly."  ■' 

JurUdlctlon  to  enforce  new  section  7  In- 
sofar as  It  applies  to  banks,  banking  asso- 
ciations and  trust  companies.  Is  vest<xl  con- 
currently In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  " 
and  In  the  Attorney  General." 

Thu.i.  a  m.ij'-ir  Isrue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
effect  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  plan 
may  l>e  EUbstantlally  to  lessen  competition 
or  to  create  a  monop,i'y  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Ctller-K?fauver  amendment  M.^klng  this 
Clear,  Mr.  C.  Canby  Balderston,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Board  wrote  me  on  January  18, 
1957,  In  part  as  follows: 

"Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  provides  that  nothing  therein 
shall  be  interpreted  as  approving  any  action 
which   may  be   in   violation  of   existing   law. 


"8.  Rcpt.  No.  1C95  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
p.  10. 

'   Id.,  p.  19. 

"  15  U.  S.  C  see.  18.  Sec.  7.  as  amended, 
exempts  mergers  approved  by  a  number  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  etc.  However.  It 
does  not  exempt  mergers,  such  as  the  one 
proj>o6ed  here,  approved  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Hence,  from  a  technical  stand- 
point Board  app^o^'al  would  not  insulate 
from  antitrust  prosecution  an  acquisition 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

"  15  U.  S.  C.  sec.  21. 

■-  13  U   S.  C.  860.25. 


nor  Is  anything  herein  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  any  action  or  proceeding  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  action  or  con- 
duct. Also,  as  you  indicate,  under  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  the  test  Is  whether  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monop<jly  In  any  section  of  the  country. 

"Section  3  (c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  requires  the  Board.  In  passing 
upon  each  application  by  a  bank  holding 
company  for  approval  of  Its  acquisition  of 
bank  stock,  to  consldei^  certain  specific  fac- 
tors, including  whether  or  not  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  would  be  to  expand 
the  size  or  extent  of  the  holding  company 
system  l>eyond  limits  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition in  the  field  of  banking.  The  con- 
cept Involved  in  this  factor  is  a  broad  one, 
and  in  the  Board's  opinion  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  facts  in  this  regard  neces- 
sarily Involves  consideration  of  the  stand- 
ards mentioned  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act — that  is.  whether  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  might  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly. 

"In  the  circumstances,  it  has  not  been 
considered  necessary  to  refer  specifically  In 
the  order  for  hearing  to  the  standards  of 
the  Clayton  Act  or  to  give  specific  Instruc- 
tions to  the  he.irlng  examiner  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  may  be  assured  that  the  Board  in 
Its  consideration  of  this  matter  will  take 
into  account  all  pertinent  factors,  including 
whether  the  pri-posed  tranE."^ctions  might 
Involve  a  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  or  other  statutes." 

V,  THE  CCNCRrpSIONAL  INTENT  UNDERLYING 
TIIE  CELLER-KEFAUVER  AMENDMLNT  TO  SEC- 
TION   7 

In  lleht  of  there  consideration?,  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  the  Cellcr- 
Kcfr.uver  amendment  Is  essential  for  proper 
disposition  of  the  pending  aiipllcatlon. 
Basically,  this  act  strengthened  provisions 
of  existing  antitrust  legislation  In  order  to 
limit  future  Increases  in  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  resulting  from  corpo- 
rate mergers  and  acquisitions.  For  one 
tiling,  the  coverage  of  old  section  7  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  nonbank  corporation 
mergers  accomplished  by  asset  as  well  as 
stock  acquisitions.  Bank  mergers  accom- 
plished by  n.sset  acquisitions  remained  un- 
affected by  this  new  legislation.  That,  how- 
ever, has  no  relevance  to  tl.is  proceeding, 
since  the  proiKjaal  before  the  Board  Involves 
a  bank  merger  accomplished  by  a  stock  ac- 
quisition— a  transaction  fully  covered  by  the 
Celler-Kefauver   amendment.'* 

Beyond  that,  the  Celler-Kefauver  amend- 
ment established  a  new  standard  of  lllegal- 


"  There  Is  no  question  that  present  sec. 
7  covers  a  holding  company's  acquisition  of 
stock  In  another  corporation.  Indeed,  the 
primary  reason  for  orlsrlnally  enacting  sec.  7 
was  to  deal  with  fuch  transaction'?.  This  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  following  lanenage  of 
a  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Report, 
dated  May  6,  1914.  which  recommended  pas- 
sage of  the  Clayton  Act  (H.  Rept.  No.  627, 
63d  Cong  ,  2d  sess  )  : 

"Sec.  a  (now  sec.  7  of  the  Clayton  Act) 
deals  with  what  Is  commonly  known  as  the 
holding  company,  which  Is  a  common 
favorite  method  of  promoting  monopoly. 
Holding  company  Is  a  term  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  a  company  that  holds  the 
stock  of  other  companies.  It  has  usually 
Issued  its  own  shares  in  exchange  for  these 
Stocks  and  is  a  means  of  holding  under  one 
control  the  competing  companies  whose 
stocks  are  thus  acquired.  As  thus  defined  a 
holding  company  Is  an  abomination,  and 
In  our  Judgment  is  a  mere  lncori>orated 
lorm  for  the  old  fashioned  trust. 


Ity.  It  eliminated  the  old  section  7  test 
which  required  that  the  effect  of  an  acquisi- 
tion may  be  to  substantially  lessen  comp>e- 
titlon  between  the  acquiring  and  acquired 
corporation  In  any  section  or  community. 
In  lieu  of  the  effect  on  competition  between 
the  acquiring  and  acquired  firms,  the 
amendment  adopted  a  less  restrictive  test 
which  predicated  illegality  on  whether  the 
effect  of  the  acquisition  •may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  •  •  •  In  any 
section  of  the  country".  One  reason  for  the 
change  was  to  make  it  clear  that  mergers 
which  enabled  small  competitors  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  giant  corporations  were 
In  the  public  interest."  This  change  was 
not,  however,  intended  to  legalize  mergers 
between  comoetltors  which  were  illegal  un- 
der old  section  7. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  reason  for 
the  change  was  to  enlfipge  the  coverage  of 
section  7  "to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill 
applies  to  all  tj-pcs  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, vertical  and  conglomerate  as  well  as 
horizontal,  which  have  the  specified  effects 
of  substantially  lessening  competition  •  •  • 
or  tending  to  create  a  monopoly."  »• 
The  House  report  added  that: 
"Acquisitions  of  stock  or  assets  have  a 
cumulative  effect,  and  control  of  the  market 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  may  be  achieved  not  in  a  single 
acquisition  but  as  the  result  of  a  series  oI 
acquliitlons. 

"Tlie  bill  Is  intended  to  permit  interven- 
tion in  such  a  cumulative  process  when  the 
effect  of  an  acquisition  may  be  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  vigor  of  competition,  even 
though  this  efTect  may  not  be  so  far  reach- 
ing as  to  amount  to  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  create  a  monopoly,  or  con- 
stitute an  attempt  to  monopolize.  Such  an 
effect  may  arise  in  various  ways,  such  as 
elimination  in  whole  or  in  material  part  of 
the  competitive  activity  of  an  enterprise 
which  has  been  a  substantial  factor  In  com- 
petition. Increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
enterprise  making  the  acquisition  to  such  a 
point  that  its  advantage  over  its  cciinpetitors 
threatens  to  be  decisive,  undue  reduction  la 
the  number  of  competing  enterprises,  or  es- 
tablishment of  relationships  between  buyers 
and  sellers  which  deprive  their  rivals  of  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete.  •  •  •  It  would  bo 
unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  promote  a  merper;  or  to  prove  that 
the  acquiring  firm  had  engaged  in  actions 
which  ju-e  considered  to  be  unethical  or  pred- 
atory; or  to  show  that  as  a  result  of  a  mer- 
ger the  acquiring  firm  had  already  obtained 
such  a  degree  of  control  that  it  p>ossessed  the 
power  to  destroy  or  exclude  competitors  or 
tis.  prices. 

"The  test  of  substantial  les.sening  of  com- 
petition or  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  is 
not  intended  to  be  applicable  only  where  the 
specified  effect  may  appear  on  a  nationwide 


>■  H.  Rcpt.  No.  1191  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
pp.  6  «. 

^^  Id.,  p.  8.  In  view  of  this  new  test  of 
illegality,  no  longer  apposite  is  Transamer- 
ica  V.  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (206  F.  (2dl  163  (CA  3,  1953)  );  certio- 
rari denied  (346  U.  S.  901  (1953)).  In  that 
case  Transamerica  had  acquired  control  of  48 
banks  with  645  oflSces  in  5  Western  States. 
Tlie  Board  found — and  its  finding  was  not 
challenged  in  the  court — that  the  area  of 
competition  was  largely  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  Board  made  no  effort  to  prove  the 
existence  of  competition  between  any  of  the 
acquired  banks  in  any  local  commiixiity.  and, 
in  fact,  rejected  evidence  on  that  issue. 
Furthermore,  of  the  48  acquired  banks,  38 
were  located  in  communities  where  there 
were  no  other  acquired  banks.  The  court 
held  that  since  there  was  no  competition 
between  acquiring  and  acquired  corpora- 
tions to  begin  with,  the  Board's  finding  of  a 
sec.  7  violation  must  be  rejected. 
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or  Industry-wide  scale.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  protect  competition  In  each  line  of 
commerce  In  each  section  of  the  country."  *• 

The  Senate  report  commented  that: 

"The  tyoe  of  problem  to  which  this  bill  Is 
addressed  was  described  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  these  words: 

"  'Under  the  Sherman  Act,  an  acquisition 
is  unlawful  If  It  creates  a  monopoly  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  monopolize.  Immi- 
nent monopoly  may  appear  when  one  large 
concern  acquires  another,  but  It  Is  unlikely 
to  be  perceived  In  a  small  acquisition  by  a 
large  enterprise.  As  a  large  concern  grows 
through  a  series  of  such  small  acquisitions,  Its 
accretions  of  power  are  Individually  so  mi- 
nute as  to  miake  it  dlflBcult  to  use  the  Sher- 
man Act  test  against  them    •    •    •. 

"  'Where  several  large  enterprises  are  ex- 
tending their  power  by  successive  small  ac- 
quisitions, the  cumulative  effect  of  their  pur- 
chases may  be  to  convert  an  Industry  from 
one  of  Intense  competition  among  many 
enterprises  to  one  in  which  three  or  four  large 
concerns  produce  the  entire  supply.  This 
latter  pattern  (which  economists  call  oligo- 
poly) is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  avoid- 
ance of  price  competition  and  by  respect  on 
the  part  of  each  concern  for  the  vested  in- 
terest of  its  rival  •  •  •.  (The  Merger  Move- 
ment, A  Summary  Report,  pp.  6-7.) '  "  " 

The  legislative  intent  Is  also  clear  that  the 
prohibitions  of  new  section  7  are  Intended 
to  be  far  more  stringent  than  those  of  the 
Sherman  Act;  that  It  Is  enough  to  show  that 
the  future  competitive  effect  may  be  adverse 
even  though  the  actual  anticompetitive  re- 
sults cannot  be  demonstrated.  Indeed,  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  originally 
adopted  to  supplement  the  Sherman  Act's 
prohibitions  against  mergers  and  to  ban 
those  where  the  effect  may  be  to  substan- 
tially lessen  competition.  Section  7's  test 
of  Illegality,  therefore,  was  based  upon  prob- 
able future  anticompetitive  consequences 
unlike  the  Sherman  Act  which  requires  proof 
that  Injury  to  competition  has  already  re- 
sulted. Thus  mergers  were  proscribed  under 
section  7  that  were  well  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

However,  section  7  soon  became  a  dead 
letter  so  far  as  preventing  mergers  was  con- 
cerned due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
courts  held  that  the  Sherman  Act's  rule  of 
reason  ( reqiUring  extensive  Inqvilry  Into  eco- 
nomic factors  to  show  actual  effects)  was 
applicable."  This  obliterated  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  distinction  between  sec- 
tion 7  and  the  Sherman  Act  and  thwarted 
the  Congressional  Intent  that  monopolistic 
tendencies  resulting  from  corporate  mergers 
were  to  be  nipped  In  the  bud. 

In  this  setting,  a  major  purpose  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act.  as  the  Senate  Report 
pointed  out.  was  "to  make  It  clear  that  the 
(act)  Is  not  intended  to  revert  to  the  Sher- 
man Act  test  "  but  "to  cope  with  monopolis- 
tic tendencies  In  their  Inclplency  and  well 
before  they  have  attained  such  effects  as 
would     Justify     a     Sherman     Act     proceed- 


»Id  ,  p   8. 

••S.  Rept.  No.  1775,  8l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess . 
p.  5. 

"  See  International  Shoe  Co.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (280  U.  S.  291  (1930)); 
United  States  v.  Republic  Steel  Corp.  (HP 
Supp.  177  (N.  D.  Ohio.  1935)).  Old  sec.  7 
made  Illegal  stock  acquisitions  where  the 
effect  may  be  to  svibstantlally  lessen  com- 
petition between  "the  corporation  whose 
stock  Is  •  •  •  acquired  and  the  corporation 
making  the  acquisition."  A  literal  reading 
of  this  provision  could  prohibit  virtually 
nil  stock  ncqulstions  of  competing  concerns 
even  those  which  had  but  minimal  eco- 
nomic signiflcance.  In  all  probability  the 
courts  reverted  to  the  Sherman  Act  test  of 
looking  at  actual  and  Immediate  effects  so 
as  to  avoid  the  literal  sweep  of  thU  provi- 
sion. 


Ing  •  •  •.  (The)  various  additions  and  de- 
letions— some  strengthening  and  other  weak- 
ening the  bill — are  not  conflicting  In  pur- 
poBe  or  effect.  They  merely  are  different 
steps  toward  the  same  objective,  namely, 
that  of  framing  a  bill  which,  though  drop- 
ping portions  of  the  so-called  Clayton  Act 
test  that  have  no  economic  signiflcance, 
reaches  far  beyond  the  Sherman  Act.  •  •  • 
The  concept  of  reasonable  probability  •  •  • 
Is  a  necessary  element  In  any  statute  which 
seeks  to  arrest  restraints  of  trade  In  their 
inclplency  and  before  they  develop  into  full- 
fledged  restraints  violative  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  A  requirement  of  certainty  and  actu- 
ality of  Injury  to  competition  Is  Incompati- 
ble with  any  effort  to  supplement  the  Sher- 
man   Act    by    reaching   Incipient   restraints." 

VI.  THE  PROPOSED  TRANSACTION  IS  CONTRARY  TO 
THE  CELLER-KEFAUVER  ACT.  IT  IS  ALSO  CON- 
TRARY TO  PROVI.SIONS  or  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  BARRI.NG  BOARD  APPROVAL 
WHERE  THE  EEFEfT  WOULD  BE  TO  EXPAND 
THE  SIZE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  SYSTEM  INVOLVED  BEYOND  LIMITS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  ADEQUATE  AND  SOUND 
BANKING,  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST,  AND  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  COMPETITION  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF   BANKING 

a.  Competitive  effects  on  Westchester  County 
On  the  basis  of  the  record  and  the  flnd- 
Ings  of  the  Examiner,  reas^innble  probability 
exists  of  an  increase  in  the  combination's 
market  power  In  Westchester  County  to  such 
a  point  that,  in  the  words  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Report,  "Its  advantage 
over  Its  competitors  threatens  to  be  deci- 
sive." 

Relevant  In  this  connection  is  concentra- 
tion of  commercial  bank  as.sets  In  West- 
chester County  is  deinonstraleU  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Concentration    of    commercial    bank    assets, 
Westchester  County,  June  30,  1956 

n>oll:irs  In  niil!lons| 


Total 
assets 

Percent 

of  tollj 

founty  Trust  Co 

-Nuiional  Uuiik  of  Westchester 

i;w 

4R.0 
IN.  6 

2  Ifirepst  hnnk.^ 

493 
56 

6t^.  A 

First  Xationul  Hiiiik  ot  Yonkers 

7.6 

3  larRrst  bunks „. 

540 
43 

74  2 

First  Westchester  National  Biink 

6.1 

4  Inrppst  banks 

AM 
i4f, 

NO  3 

H  remaining  banks 

19  7 

Total,  all  banks 

740 

100.0 

The  degree  of  banking  concentration  In 
Westchester  County  Is  such,  with  County 
Trust  Co.  controlling  about  one-half  of  all 
banking  resources,  and  with  the  National 
Bank  of  Westche.stcr  as  much  as  two-thirds, 
that  there  Is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
smaller  competing  banks  In  the  county  will 
have  long-range  opportunity  to  do  business 
profitably,  whether  they  will  have  unfet- 
tered opportunity  for  growth  and  expansion, 
whether  new  banks  will  be  able  to  enter  Into 
business  without  undue  handicap,  and 
whether  new  capital  will  Ond  such  new  banks 
an  attractive  Investment. 

The  short  of  the  matter  Is  that  present 
concentration  In  Westchester  County  Is  seri- 
ous enough;  to  combine  the  resources  of  the 
dominant  banking  institution  In  Westchester 
County  with  the  gigantic  resources  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  may 
well  compound  that  situation  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  If  smaller  banks  In  West- 
chester now  labor  under  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  the  County  Trust  Co..  that 
disadvantage  would  pale  Into  Insignificance 
by  adoption  of  the  pending  proposal.     It  now 


'  Id.,  pp.  4-6. 


takes  considerable  courage  for  small-business 
men  to  pool  their  resources  and  charter  a 
new  commercial  bank  In  Westchester  County. 
The  obstacles  to  new  charters,  now  especially 
serious  becau.se  of  concentration  of  banking 
assets,  could  well  become  infinitely  greater 
once  Cou»ty  Trust  Co  had  behind  It  the 
weight  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  re- 
sources. Integration  such  as  proposed,  that 
"links  together  competitive  areas  with  others 
In  which  competition  Is  already  seriously 
defective,  accomplishes  by  financial  consoli- 
dation something  very  much  like  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  tie  In  prohibited  by 
section  3  of  the  ClayUjn  Act;  It  permits  the 
use  of  market  p>ower  In  one  area  to  create 
competitive  advantages  unrelated  to  efH- 
clency  In   others."  *» 

It  follows  that  the  acquisition  would  Intro- 
duce In  Westchester  County  an  Institution 
of  such  power  that  the  banking  community 
would  be  tran.sformed  Into  one  overwhelm- 
ingly dominated  by  a  single  company,  with 
a  reasonable  probability  of  price  leadership 
and  a  general  absence  of  price  rivalry. 
Smaller  banks  In  Westchester  County  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  iniaware  of  the  finan- 
cial power  with  which  they  would  be  con- 
fronted by  virtue  of  this  consolidation.  In 
these  circumstances,  their  means  of  competi- 
tion would  be  hardly  comparable  to  those 
available  to  the  First  National  City-County 
Trust  combination.  To  suppose  that  entry 
by  First  National  City  Bank  in  Westchester 
County  might  have  no  adverse  competitive 
effect  on  the  other  11  banks  In  that  area  la 
like  supposing  that  chickens  can  dance  with 
an  elephant  and  come  out  unharmed. 

Moreover,  the  Inference  can  be  drawn  that 
the  pattern  of  acquisition  behavior  that  ha» 
characterized  the  operation  of  the  County 
Trust  Co  and  the  First  National  City  Bank 
In  the  past  would  continue  In  the  future,  so 
that  ultimately  much.  If  not  all.  remaining 
effective  competition  In  Westchester  County 
would  be  destroyed  via  the  same  route  This 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  prob- 
able future  effects  of  a  consolidation  cannot 
be  looked  upon  in  isolation,  but  only  In  the 
framework  of  the  merger  history  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  to  the  transaction. 

As  far  as  the  First  National  City  Bank  is 
concerned.  It  has  taken  an  active  part  In  a 
recent  series  of  large  mergers  that  reduced 
the  number  of  more  sizable  banks  In  New 
York  City— those  with  as.sets  of  about  $500 
million— from  16  to  12  By  Its  merger  with 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  National  City 
Bank  Increased  Its  assets  by  |713  mlllon,  or 
over   12  percent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  result  of 
those  mergers  on  banking  concentration: 

Concentration  ratios.  New  York  City,  five 
largest  banks.  October  19S4  and  September 
1956 

Before  the  recent  wave  of  mergers  Ini- 
tiated with  the  Chemical  Corn  merger  of 
OctotHT  15,  1954,  concentration  ratios  In  New 
York  City  for  the  five  largest  banks  stood  as 

follows; 


[Dollfirs 

In  billions 

1 

-    Institution 

Resources 

Pereent 

of  total 

Ntllonal  City , 

lA  S 

Chii*e 

10.3 

Tot.nl 

S2.8 

Oiiarantv  Trust 

3.  10 
2.9f. 
2.  It) 

9.4 

.Miiiinfiu'tiircrs  Trust 

9.0 

Bankers  Trust ,         

e.  s 

Tops 

Nrw  York  City  total 

19.01 
32.95 

67.7 

"Joel  B.  Dlrlam  and  Alfred  E.  Kahn,  Pair 
Competition:  The  Law  and  Kconomics  of 
Antitrust  Policy,  Cornell  University  Fresa, 
1954,  p.  1943. 
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In    September    1956    the    ratloe    stood    aa 
follows: 


(Dollars 

In  bllllon-sl 

Institution 

Resource? 
1 

Pcropnt 
ol  total 

rha.«e.   .   

!■  Irsl  .National  City 

$7  24 
0.36 

22.0 
19  0 

Total      •.... 

41   0 

^Taniifticturcm  Trust 

$3.0 
2.9 
a.  77 

8  9 

rtienilral  Com..     

8  7 

(■uarutily  trust 

8  3 

Tops 

22  2fl 
33.43 

66  9 

New  York  City  total. .. 

i 

The  County  Trust  Co  of  White  Plains  com- 
pleted 13  mergers  in  the  postwar  period. 
In  fact.  Its  activity  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
during  1955  its  acquisitions  numbered  seven 
institutions.  When  It  attempted  to  cross  the 
Hudson,  however,  to  acquire  the  Ramapo 
Tru.9t  Co  of  Spring  Valley,  the  superintend- 
ent of  banks  vetoed  this  merger  A  primary 
purpose  waa  to  keep  the  merger  ambitions 
of  County  Trust  from  spreading  Into  Rock- 
land County. 

The  tollowlng  tables  Fhow  the  merger  his- 
tory of  First  National  City  Bank  and  County 
Trust  Co.: 

Merger  history.  First  National  City 


|I>ollar«  in  rni!ll<>ii> 

1 

N:ime  of  Institution 

Ymr 
absorUnl 

Be. 
sources 

IntrmnHonal  Rnnklnu  Corn 
NallonHl  City  Co.  (City  Coin|iany 

of  .Nfw  ^  ork  I     

CoiiiniprcUil      Kirtimniw      .Nallonal 

Bank,  New  York 
Seeon<1  National  Bunk,  New  York 

I')-opl.-^  Tnist  Co  .  Hrnoklvn 

>itrin.  rs   L/o;in  ii    Irusl   Co..   New 

York 

19U 

19ir, 

1921 
1921 
1936 

1029 

i«ni 

1931 
19.Vi 

Ml 

n 

70 
205 

T»ne  NUnd  N'attonol  Bank,  Long 
I«liind  City    . 

4 

Bank  of  .\iiu<rini  .N.  .K.. 

lUil  -National  Bank,  .Niw  York 

.VI) 
71.J 

Total 

1  sso 

1 

Sou/ci«<i    R;in.l    MrV  illy;    I'olk'.s    Bunkers    Eiieytlo- 
pC'dla;  M(Kwly'5  B;ink  ami  Kliianof  Manual. 

Merger   history.  County   Trust 

(Dollars  In  millionsj 


.Name  of  Institution 

Yfir 

Ro. 

.  aiisorlxMl 

'  s<'(irw^ 

First  National  Biink.  Whlli-  Plains 

iVHi 

2 

Calili  Hcuthcote  Tru.M  Co.,  Scars- 

dale 

193''. 

4 

llartjidale  National  Bank 

1940 

;< 

Moiml  I'loikKaiit  H^tllk  A  Trust  Co 

1U4U 

•^ 

Urst    N'HUonai   H.iiik,   Il!k.<'tlii):.'i-on- 

llu<1'*on 

1941 

3 

First  .NuiKinal  Bank,  Plousantvllle  . 

1943 

2 

Os.>lnlnj;  1  rust  Co 

1946 

4 

Kl«t»o<x|  Hank  of  Mount  \'crn(>n 

lU4o 

11 

WashinBlon  Irving  Tru.«t  Co.,  I'orl- 

chf^ter 

1947 

29 

ruiieo-s  Bank  of  White  Plains 

195U 

lb 

ilrst    National    Bank.    Croton-on- 

llu'l.son          - .     

I9.W 

V> 

Mount  Vernon  Trust  Co  . 

]95.'> 

24 

Northern   >\estcheMer    Bunk,    Ka- 

tonali 

19.S5 

5 

First  .Nutii>n;il  Bank.  Ardslcy        .   . 

1955 

3 

Ci-ntral  Nallonal  Bank    ^'onkcrs 

19VS 

30 

l>obbs  Ferry  Bank    . 

19.%5 

4 

pM>ksktll  National  Bank  dt  Trust 

Co 

1955 

7 

Irvlnston  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Co 

19.M 

4 

First  National  Bunk  of  Elrnsford 

1955 

4 

Total.. .._«.. 

163 

Soiucps:  Kan^l  Mc.N'ally;  Tolk's  Bankers  Encyclo- 
pe<lia.  -Moody's  Bank  ami  Kiiianii>  Manual. 

In  the  context  of  the  merger  history  of 
these  two  Institutions,  the  present  holding 
company  plan  appears  as  but  another  atep 
toward  inrgcr  size,  greater  dominance  In  the 
market  area,  and  a  possibly  destructive  domi- 


nance In  Westchester  County.  Thus,  there 
is  presented  the  very  type  of  situation  to 
which  the  Celler-Kefauver  bill  was  addressed. 
As  the  Senate  report  on  that  bill  stated : 

"Imminent  monopwDly  may  appear  when 
one  large  concern  acquires  another,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  perceived  in  a  small  acquisi- 
tion by  a  large  enterprise.  As  a  large  con- 
cern grows  through  a  series  of  such  small  ac- 
quisitions. Its  accretions  of  power  are  in- 
dividually so  minute  as  to  make  It  difficult 
to  use  the  Sherman  Act  test  against 
them   •    •    •. 

"Whero  several  large  enterprises  are  ex- 
tending their  power  by  successive  small  ac- 
quisitions, the  cumulative  effect  of  their 
purchases  may  be  to  convert  an  industry 
from  one  of  Intense  competition  among  many 
enterprl.ses  to  one  In  wh.ch  three  or  four  large 
concerns  produce  the  entire  supply.  This  lat- 
ter pafern  (which  economists  ct-.U  oligopoly) 
is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  avoidance  of 
price  competition  and  by  respect  on  the  part 
of  each  concern  for  the  vested  Interest  of  its 
rival'" 

Senator  RoBrarsoN.  cosponsor  of  the  bank- 
holding  bill,  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  com- 
petition from  a  transaction  such  as  this. 
Presenting  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
stated: 

"Recently  there  has  been  much  dlscu.«slon. 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  of  bank  mergers.  I 
believe  there  Is  substantially  gt eater  danger 
of  abuse  through  the  bank  holding  company 
device  than  through  the  process  of  brink 
mergers.  Imagine  what  a  New  York  City 
bank  with  deposits  of  $7  billion  could  do  In 
the  way  of  competition  with  other  banks  if 
it  also  controlled  a  vast  industrial  empire 
worth  $1  billion,  and  had  unlimited  ability 
to  establish  banks  throughout  New  York 
State  and  in  any  other  State. 

"It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  would  say 
that  the  time  has  not  come  to  put  a  curb 
on  such  possible  expansion.  The  pending 
bill  not  only  would  divorce  the  bank  holding 
companies  from  their  Industrial  empires,  but 
also  would  put  any  future  expansion  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  would  have  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  State 
bank  regulation  apencles-the  agencies  which 
are  c'narged  with  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  strength  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
monetary  system."" 

Similarly  Governor  Robert-son,  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  a  .speech  on 
October  22  of  last  year  to  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  pointed  to  the  problem 
at  Issue  in  the  following  terms: 

"We  are  required  to  pass  upon  applications 
by  holding  companies  for  permission  to  ac- 
quire additional  bank  stocks.  In  doing  so, 
we  must  be  guided  by  certain  standards 
which  Congress  has  prescribed  in  the  law  it- 
self. These  standards  relate  to  financial 
conditions;  future  prospects;  character  of 
management;  needs  of  the  community;  and 
restriction  of  holding  company  growth 
within  limits  consistent  with  sound  bank- 
ing, the  public  Interest,  and  the  preservation 
of  comfjetltion.  These  are  not  rule-of- 
thumb  standards.  In  applying  them,  the 
Board  must  carefully  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  that  comes  before 
It.  weighing  one  factor  against  another; 
and — needless  to  say— no  factor  will  always 
weigh  the  same  and  no  two  cases  will  ever 
be  exactly  alike. 

"Whether  you  fully  appreciate  It  or  not, 
there  are  some  differences  between  a  great 
metropolitan  area— for  example.  New  York 
City — ^and  my  home  town.  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
One  can  Imagine  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  hold- 
ing company  acquiring  a  bank  In  New  York 
City  without  unduly  upsetting  competition 


there.  But  if  such  a  corporation  acquired 
one  of  the  three  small  banks  In  Broken  Bow, 
the  other  two  might  fear  that  their  life  ex- 
pectancy had  been  shortened.  Even  a  Solo- 
mon might  have  to  ponder  a  while  in  apply- 
ing the  statute  In  such  different  situations.** 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  a  further  dimen- 
sion— a  possible  chain  reaction.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  applicant  in  establishing  this 
holding  company  would  not  only  spxir  it  to 
further  efforts  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  other 
large  city  banks,  such  as  Chase  Manhattan, 
Bankers  Trust,  Chemical  Corn,  and  Manu- 
facturers would  have  to  establish  similar 
bank  holding  companies  to  keep  abreast. 
Once  First  National  City  had  gained  ap- 
proval, it  would  be  useless,  and  in  fact  in- 
equitable, to  disapprove  the  rest.  These  con- 
siderations make  It  plain  that  this  one  deci- 
sion Involves  not  one  but  four  or  five  bank 
holding  companies.* 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  these  regional  branch  banks  to 
go  around  or  satisfy  every  city  bank.  The 
expectation  would  be  for  a  general  scramble 
to  buy  up  the  Independent  banks  in  Rock- 
land. Westchester,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
Counties.  In  the  end,  local  competition  In 
these  areas  would  be  trampled  and  replaced 
by  the  Big  Five  of  New  York  City.  As  far 
as  the  sizable  commuter  traffic  between 
New  York  City  and  the  suburbs  is  concerned, 
competition  between  the  suburban  banks 
and  the  city  banks  at  the  retail  and  small- 
business  level  would  be  annihilated,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  below. 

b.  Competitive  effects  on   metropolitan  New 
York  City 

Among  the  most  Important  competitive 
forces  in  banking  in  metropolitan  New  York, 
particularly  to  people  in  the  suburban  areas, 
are  the  sizable  regional  branch  banks  that 
have  sprung  up  In  the  rapidly  growing  coun- 
ties surrounding  the  five  t>oroughs.  These 
suburban  Institutions  have  actually  grown 
In  three  waj's:  through  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation, through  new  branches,  and  through 
mergers  with  existing  smaller  banks.  Some 
of  these  banks.  In  fact,  have  acquired  control 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  banking  resources 
of  their  counties  as  almost  to  raise  questions 
of  undue  concentration.  An  important  miti- 
gating fact,  however.  Is  that  commuter  traffic, 
the  automobile,  and  banking  by  mall  bring 
these  Institutions  into  close  competition  with 
the  banks  In  New  York  City.  To  an  Impor- 
tant degree,  residents  of  the  suburbs  have 
a  free  choice  as  borrowers  or  dep>06ltors  be- 
tween their  local  Institutions  and  city  banks. 

For  example.  First  National  City  controls 
approximately  one-third  of  both  the  number 
and  dollar  amounts  of  thrift  deposits  of 
commercial  banks  in  New  York  City.  The 
County  Trust's  120. OOO  thrift  accounts  con- 
stitute roughly  one-fifth  of  the  6(X).OO0  such 
accounts  now  at  First  National  City.  More- 
over, the  number  of  individuals  with  de- 
mand accounts  at  County  Trust  Is  approxi- 
mately 119.000.  Further,  the  number  of 
persons  with  direct  consumer  loans  is  above 
15,000. 

Most  of  these  Individuals  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  acquisition  of  County  Trust 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank.  Most  of 
them  (or  a  member  of  their  family)  un- 
doubtedly commute  to  the  city.  Thus,  they 
have  a  choice  as  to  where  they  may  dejxjslt 
their  savings,  where  they  may  place  their 
funds  for  use  in  regular  or  special  checking 
accounts,  and  where  they  may  obtain  loans 
for  personal  needs.  This  acquisition  would 
eliminate  for  these  many  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals a  substantial  portion  of  their  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  whether  they  prefer  to 


••  Supra,  p.  17. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  5,  p. 
6755. 


*  Note  that  In  recent  years  mergers  In 
New  York  City  showed  the  chain  effect.  In 
one  6-month  period,  the  five  largest  banks 
raised  their  share  from  58  percent  to  67 
percent  of  New  York  City's  total. 
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bank  near  their  homes  or  near  their  place 
of  work. 

As  the  examiner  pointed  out  in  hU  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1958,  recommended  declslou  (pp. 
24-23) : 

•'Execution  of  the  program  will  also  tend 
to  eUmluate  competition  between  West- 
chester County  banks  and  city  banks.  About 
6  percent  ot  the  Gduciary  account* — In  dol- 
lars a  substantial  figure — of  Farmers  origi- 
nates In  Westchester  County.  That  com- 
petition may  be  expected  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  proposed  program,  as  well  as  poten- 
tial competition  which  County  Trust  could 
be  expected  to  provide  by  continued  Im- 
provement of  Its  trust  services.  The  reduc- 
tion of  competition  would,  however,  be 
greater  than  tliat.  As  of  July  1956  more 
than  half  as  many  employed  Westchester 
residents  were  employed  outside  the  county, 
mainly  in  New  York  City,  as  were  employed 
Within  the  county.  At  the  same  time  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  locally  employed 
persons  were  nonresidents  of  the  county. 

'•It  lA  thus  seen  th.it  a  majority  of  the 
county  labor  force  possibly  has  regular 
access  to  banking  facilities  txjth  In  New 
York  City  and  in  Westchester  County.  To 
such  persons,  as  well  as  to  large-scale  In- 
dustrial and  business  establishments,  the 
two  areas  offer  alternative  sources  of  bank- 
ing service.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
banking  systems  of  the  two  communities  are 
In  competition.  The  applicants  estimate 
that  the  percent;ige  of  PNCB  domestic  de- 
positors originating  in  Westchester  Is  less 
than  1  percent;  the  deposits  of  County  Trust 
originating  In  Now  York  City  loss  than  3 
percent.  One  percent  of  FNCB's  domestic 
deposits  would  be  over  $20  million;  more 
than  5  percent  of  County  Trust's  total  de- 
posits. Three  p>ercent  of  County  Trust's 
deposits  would  be  approximately  $10  million. 
These  are  In,  substantial  amounts.  St.itls- 
tlcs  In  evidence  lndkatit;g  greater  percent- 
al of  overlap  In  an  FNCH  branch  nearest 
Westchester  appear  too  fragmentary  to  be 
meaningful. 

"Since  a  substantial  number  of  persons 
empliyed  In  Westchester  County  have  access 
to  either  the  city  or  the  county  banks,  and 
thus  have  a  choice  between  them,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  Is  effective  competi- 
tion between  tiie  city  and  county  banks  for 
the  business  of  such  Individuals  The  entry 
of  First  New  York  Corp.  Into  Westchester 
County  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  choice 
which  such  persons  now  have,  or  may  In 
the  future  have,  between  the  banking  serv- 
ices of  FNCB  and  Farmers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  services  of  County  Trust  Co.  on 
the  other.  In  addltlnn,  the  program  will 
probably  eliminate  FNCH  as  an  actual  or  po- 
tential correspondent  for  any  of  the  other 
Westchester  banks.  These  deprivations  of 
choice  rerult  In  a  substantial  lessening  of 
competition,  and  In  some  respects  a  reduc- 
tion In  available  banking  service." 

In  connection  with  thl.s  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  ratios  advanced  by  First  National 
City  are  highly  misleading.  For  example, 
exhibit  P.  page  5.  cites  that  the  "percentage 
of  domestic  business  •  •  •  orl^;lnatlng  In 
Westchester,  based  on  amount  of  de- 
posll.s  •  •  •.  Is  estimated  to  be  less  than 
1  percent"  Similarly  it  Is  stated,  on  page  7, 
that  "the  grorip  to  be  formed  by  these  pro- 
posals will  have  deposits  and  resovwces  lees 
than  6  percent  larger  than  those  of  the 
First  National  City  B.mk  of  New  York   ' 

Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  dlffl- 
culty  with  these  ratios  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  First  National  City  Bank  Is  both  a  money- 
market  bank  as  well  as  a  retail  Institution. 
The  County  Trust  Co.,  by  contrast,  does 
mostly  a  retail  business. 

To  show  how  preposterous  this  comparison 
is.  New  York  City  banks  could  acquire  the 
assets  of  all  commercial  ttanks  in  upstate 
New  York  and  increase  their  size  by  only  23 
pt^rcent.  An  analogy  might  be  an  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  manufac- 


tures charcoal,  of  various  charcoal-prcKlucIng 
competitors  and  Justifying  the  acquisitions 
by  putting  Into  the  ratios  the  entire  opera- 
tions of  the  Ford  emipLre. 

First  National  City  produces  no  data 
breaking  down  tiielr  banking  activities  Into 
wholesale  and  retail  components,  and  show- 
ing the  effects  on  size,  concentration,  etc.. 
on  such  a  detailed  basis.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  here  to  estimate,  for  example, 
the  direct  consumer  lending  business  of  First 
National  City.  It  would  appear  that  this 
bank's  share  Is  almost  one-half  of  the  New 
York  City  total.  In  these  circumstances.  It 
is  clear  that  the  First  National  City  Bank's 
present  dominance  In  this  field  cannot,  con- 
sistent with  antitrust  principles,  salely  be 
Increased  furtiier  through  holding  company 
activities. 

C.   Relationship      brtwern      population      and 
deposits  in  Netc  York  City 

One  of  the  major  pwlnts  made  by  First 
National  City  Is  that  since  New  York  City 
population  Increase  has  been  lagging  behind 
the  growth  of  the  suburbs.  It  Is  necessary  for 
a  bank  which  desires  to  maintain  Its  growth 
to  go  Into  these  suburban  areas.  In  the 
words  of  the  First  New  York  Corp.  applica- 
tion : 

"The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York    management    also    believes    that    due 


prtidenoe  and  proper  exercise  of  Ita  responsi- 
bilities to  First  National  City  Bank  ahare* 
holders  make  it  desirable  to  protect  First 
NHtlonnl  City  Bank  against  the  consequences 
of  business  and  population  shifts  from  the 
City  to  Westchester  County,  which  may  cre- 
ate a  relatively  rapid  growth  oJ  banking  op- 
portunities In  the  county,  while  nt  the  same 
time  limiting  the  growLh  potential  within 
the  five  boroughs."'" 

Tills  argument  takes  the  rather  simple  view 
that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  pop- 
ulation and  bunk  deposits.  In  contrast  with 
most  communities,  the  New  York  City  banks 
are  not  dei>endcnt  uj)on  this  single  factor. 
Because  of  their  countrywide  money  nuirket 
and  corporate  activities,  their  correspondent 
banking  and  their  position  In  International 
finance,  any  such  claim  Is  fallacious. 

On  the  contrary,  when  one  takes  the  long 
view  of  the  period  since  1900,  population  In 
New  York  City  has  grown  from  less  than 
3'i  million  In  1900  to  over  8  million  today. 
Thus,  the  present  population  is  two  and 
one-third  times  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
ccniury.  By  contrast,  over  the  same  period 
the  d"f>oslts  of  the  downtown  commercial 
banks  In  the  city  Increased  from  fl  7  billion 
to  $29  4  billion.  After  adjusting  for  changes 
In  the  price  level,  their  depKislts  are  over  five 
times  the  level  in  1900  as  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Population  growth  and  commercial  bank  drpositf,  Xcw  York  L'ily,  JUOG-tOoS 
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'\Vlicil«'>iJf  i'ricv  liiUt'x  umJ. 


d.    Ease   of  raising  capital 

One  of  the  points  made  In  the  First  Na- 
tional City  application  Is  that  through  the 
holding  company  device  It  is  easier  to  raise 
capital  and  tliat  County  Trust  will  there- 
fore benefit  in  this  regard.  Thus,  In  the 
First  Now  York  Corp.  application  (exhibit  F, 
p.  3 ) .  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"The  association  would  likewise  facilitate 
the  raising  of  additional  capital  for  the 
County  Trust  Co.  to  support  lt«  present 
position  and  future  growth.  Because  of  the 
gre.it  expansion  In  its  deposits.  Its  need  for 
additloiml  capital  funds  has  been  continu- 
ous; they  have  been  provided  In  part  by 
the  sale  of  subordinated  debentures.  It  Is 
Clear  that  Its  future  Capital  requirements 
will  b3  equally  great  If  It  Is  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  communities  which 
It  serves.  If  the  proposal  Is  aiiproved,  the 
problem  of  ruLsing  this  additional  capital 
would  fall  upon  the  holding  cunipauy  which, 
throunh  the  broiuler  market  which  may  l>e 
expected  for  Its  own  stuck,  would  be  able 
to    accomplish    tills    task    more    readily." 

However,  an  examination  of  the  premium 
existing  for  County  Trust  stock  Indicates 
that  It  Is  actually  In  an  extremely  favorable 
pKjsitlon  as  regards  the  r.iising  of  additional 
capiul.  During  195fl.  as  shown  by  the  utale 
that  follows.  Us  market  value  was  about 
tv.i)  times  lis  b<H)k  v.ilue  per  share.  By 
contrast  First  National  City  Bank  stock  was 
selling  at  only  slightly  higher  than  its  b«xjk 
value.  Thus  the  market  has  already  taken 
Into  account  the  lulure  growth  and  earn- 
ings potential  of  County  Trust  and  this  Is 
rellected  In  the  market  value  of  Its  shares. 
It  can  therefore  be  Inferred  that  County 
Trust  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  capital  needed  to  margin  Ita  future  de- 
posit growth,  and  does  not  need  a  holding 
company    organ.zatlon    to    accompllf-h    this. 


Comparati^'c  book  and  market  ta'wes.  First 
National  City  Bank  and  County  Trust  Co , 
19:6 

First  National  City  Bank:  S95€ 

Book   value   per   share 990.22 

Range    Market  price  per  share  60'4 
toTSU 
County  Trust  Co.: 

Book  value  per  shnre   M    18 

Ran^e.  Market  price  f>er  share  25 '4 
to33S- 

Vn.  THE  ArPLtCANT  FATIS  TO  MFET  ANT  OT  THr 
OTHER  FACTOa^  OT  SECTION  3  tC)  OF  TJIE 
BANK     HOLDING    COMPANY     ACT 

From  the  b.-\ckKround  of  the  act.  it  Is  clear 
that  a  bank-holding  company  sppMcatlon, 
t.)  win  approval,  has  to  meet  ."iqunrely  every 
single  test  prescribed  by  section  3  (c). 
Failing  In  that,  the  application  must  be 
disapproved. 

It  must  be  obsprved  that  the  Ennk  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  la  a  restrictive  measure, 
not  one  designed  to  place  the  stamp  <  f  ap- 
proval upon  Indiscriminate  creation  of  new 
b.ink-holdlns?  companies.  This  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  history  of  the  legislation  as 
well  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  Itself. 

B.nnk-holdlng  companies  first  caught  the 
publics  attention  In  the  late  19208  when 
their  organizational  Hctlvlty  reached  a  peak. 
Many  such  venfnrrs  were  mainly  specula- 
tive in  nature,  with  the  result  that  the  slock 
market  crash  caused  much  distress.  By  1930. 
tho  Congress  became  so  cioncerned  over 
baiik-boldliiK  companies  Uxat  it  held  exten- 
sive hearings  culminating  In  specific  regu- 
latory provisions  In  the  B.inklng  Act  of 
IPJS.'^  Such  Mnailatlon  proved  Inadequate, 
however,    not   only    because   of    luophuiea  In 


'  Exhibit  D.  p   4. 

•"  12  U.  8.  C.  see   1  et  seq. 
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the  act  itself,  by  which  bank-holding  com- 
panies might  evade  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  but  also  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  act  to  deal  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  Involved — concentration.  In 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  April  29, 
1938,  President  Roosevelt  made  these  com- 
ments: 

"It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  great  economic  power  that  might  be 
wielded  by  a  group  which  may  succeed  In 
acquiring  domination  over  banking  re- 
sources In  any  considerable  area  of  the 
country.  That  power  becomes  particularly 
dangerous  when  It  Is  exercised  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  notably  so  when  effective  control 
is  maintained  without  the  responsibilities 
of  complete  ownership. 

"We  have  seen  the  multiplied  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  holding-company  sys- 
tem In  the  case  of  public  utilities,  where  a 
small  minority  ownership  has  been  able  to 
dominate  a  far-flung  system. 

"We  do  not  want  those  evils  repeated  In 
the  banking  field,  and  we  should  tdke  sttps 
now  to  see  that  they  are  not. 

"It  Is  not  a  sufficient  assurance  against 
the  future  to  say  that  no  great  evil  has  yet 
resulted  from  holding  company  operations 
In  this  field  The  possibilities  of  great  harm 
are  Inherent  In  the  situation. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  at 
this  session  legislation  that  will  effectively 
control  the  operation  of  bank  holding 
companies."  •» 

Bills  subsequently  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  make  headway  so  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  felt  moved  to  renew  a  plea  for  leg- 
islation In  Its  Annual  Report  for  1943.  Tills 
report  slated  In  part  as  follows: 

"There  is  now  no  effective  control  over 
the  expansion  of  bank  holding  companies 
either  in  banking  or  in  any  other  Held  In 
which  they  may  choose  to  expand  More- 
over, the  device  lends  Itself  readily  to  the 
amassing  of  vast  resources  obtained  largely 
from  the  public  which  can  be  controlled  and 
used  by  a  few  people  and  which  give  to 
them,  when  they  choose  to  use  them,  an 
unfair  and  overwhelming  advantage  In  ac- 
quiring additional  properties  and  In  carry- 
ing out  an  unlimited  program  of  expansion. 
In  the  exceptional  ci.se  these  resources  have 
been  used  to  acquire  Independent  banks  by 
measures  which  leave  the  local  management 
and  minority  shareholders  little  with  which 
to  defend  themselves  except  their  own 
strenuous  protests.  Likewise,  these  re- 
sources have  been  used  to  support  the  mar- 
ket for  their  own  slocks  and  thus  to  facil- 
itate the  acquisition  of  Independent  banks 
by  the  exchange  of  stocks,  as  well  as  to 
create  trading  proGts  for  favored  partici- 
pants. 

•The  Board  believes,  therefore,  that  It  Is 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  and  In 
keeping  with  sound  banking  principles  that 
the  activities  of  bank  holding  companies  be 
restricted  solely  to  the  banking  business 
and  that  their  activities  be  regulated,  as 
are    tlie   activities    of    the    tanks    themselves. 

"Such  legislation  shoulc  be  so  designed 
as  to  prevent  any  such  con.pany  from  using 
the  corporate  device  to  circumvent  and 
evade  sound  banking  principles,  regulatory 
statutes,   and   declared   legli-latlve   policy." 

In  1944  the  Federal  Dt  posit  Insurance 
Corporation  added  Its  voice  to  the  call  for 
legislation.  It  stated  in  lU  annual  re- 
port for  that  year: 

"The  business  of  lending  money  Is  well 
suited  to  private  Initiative  nnd  Is  best  per- 
formed under  competitive  conditions.  Mo- 
nopoly in  banking  is  a  threat  to  American 
traditions,  both  because  It  llrnlts  the  oppor- 
tunities to  engage  In  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, and  because  It  provides  an  opportunity 
for    favoritism    in    the    exteiisloa    of    credit 


••-S    Doc.  173   (75th  Cong,  3d  sess.) 


which  may  foeter  monopolies  in  other  in- 
dustries. The  growing  tendencies  toward 
monopoly  In  the  banking  business  are  seri- 
ous, and  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to 
curb  them. 

"A  partial  monopoly  which  develops  when 
one  bank  obtains  a  disproportionate  per- 
centage of  the  total  banking  resources  of  an 
area  may  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  district. 

"Holding  companies  not  only  tend  to  be- 
come monopolistic,  but  increase  the  prob- 
lem of  supervision." 

In  the  meantime,  and  continuing  through 
the  early  postwar  years,  the  large  bank  hold- 
ing companies  continued  to  expand  without 
hindrance.      Finally,    In    1948,    a    point    was 
reached    when    the    Federal    Reserve    Board 
decided      to      grasp      the      Initiative      under 
powers  conferred  by  the  Clayton  Act.     With- 
out repeating  here  the  voluminous  proceed- 
ings against  the  Transamerlca  Corp.  In  any 
detail,   the   following  section  of   the  Board  s 
brief    seems    relevant    In    stating    the    bank 
holding  company  problem  In  general  terms. 
"The  Clayton  Act  Is  a  prophylactic  statute, 
designed   to  arrest   monopoly   'in   Its  Inclpl- 
ency  nnd  before  consummation,"  as  Congress 
Itself  said  when  It  passed  the  law.     Section 
7    was    specifically    aimed    at    holding    com- 
panies   which    buy    up    the    stocks    of    com- 
panies   In    actual    or    potential    competition 
and    bring   those    companies   under   common 
ownership    and    control.      The   holding   com- 
pany   which    follows    this    practice    was    de- 
nounced   by    Congress    as    'an    abomination.' 
Here  we  have  a  case  where  Just  such  a  situa- 
tion   as   Congress  specifically   visualized    has 
come  to  pass.     Transamerlca  and  Its  prede- 
cessors have  for  over  40  years  been  acquiring 
the  stocks  of  small,  medium  and  large  sized 
commercial  banks  In  an  ever  expanding  area 
on     the     west     coast.      To     date,     they     have 
acquired  almost  700  separate  banking  offices 
In  five  States.     As  fast  as  the.se  banks  were 
acquired,  they  were  merged  Into  or  became 
branches    of    one    or    another    of    the    rapidly 
growing     branch     banks    In     the    controlled 
group  of  banks  to  a  point  where  they  now 
comprise  40  percent  of  ."II  commercial  bank- 
ing  offices   In   the   flvc-State  area,   having  39 
percent  of  all  commercial  bank  deposits  and 
50  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  loans  in 
those    States.      Furthermore,    the    evidence 
clearly     Indicates     that,     unless     restrained, 
Transamerlca  Intends  to  acquire  more  banks 
and    thus    to    Increase    further    Its    growing 
monopoly    power    In    that    area.      The    net 
'effect'    of    these    acquisitions,    we    contend, 
'may  be  sub.stantlally  to  lessen  competition, 
or   to   lend    to   create   a   monopoly'  of   com- 
mercial banking  offices,  deposits  and  loans  in 
the  five-State  area,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of    section    7.      Tiie   nub   of    our    contention 
springs   from    the   conviction    that    the   only 
proper  legal  test  for  determining  the  'effect' 
of  such   a  continuous  series  of  acquisitions 
Is   to   consider   their   cumulative   effect   upon 
existing  and  potential  competition  In  com- 
mercial banking  In  the  area."  ** 

Perhaps  nothing  sparked  renewed  apUatlon 
for  effective  restrictions  against  bank  holding 
companies  more  than  the  Boards  Inability 
to  stop  the  acquisitions  of  the  Transamerlca 
Corp  ,  due  to  the  apparent  impotence  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  interpreted  In 
that  case  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.^' 
Finally,  by  1055,  the  Congress  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  testimony,  and  Members  of 
both  Houses  had  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  Issues  to  bring  bills  within  sight  of 
enactment.  The  mainline  of  argument,  fa- 
miliar from  many  long-drawn-out  proceed- 
ings, did  not  falter  from  lu  main  objective — 
greater  restriction.     Thus  Chairman  Martin, 


••  Reply  brief  of  counsel  for  the  Board  of 
Governors,  November  9,  1961,  in  the  Trans- 
amerlca proceedings. 

»'  Cited  supra  note  15,  p.  9. 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 
testified  at  hearings  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  as  follows: 

"These  provisions  of  existing  law  regulate 
the  activities  of  a  bank  holding  company  only 
If  it  happens  to  control  a  member  bank  and 
only  If  it  desires  to  vote  the  stock  of  that 
bank.  In  effect,  therefore,  regulation  is 
largely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  holding 
company.  Even  If  a  voting  permit  Is  ob- 
tained, the  regulation  to  which  a  holding 
company  Is  subject  Is  aimed  mostly  at  pro- 
tecting the  soundness  of  the  member  banks 
in  the  group. 

"These  provisions,  therefore,  do  not  deal 
at  all  with  two  apparent  problems  In  the 
banking  holding  company  field.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  nothing  In  present  law  which 
restricts  the  ability  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  add  to  the  number  of  Its  controlled 
banks.  Coiisequently,  there  can  well  be  sit- 
uations In  which  a  large  part  of  the  commer- 
cial banking  facilities  in  a  large  area  of  the 
country  may  be  concentrated  under  the 
management  and  control  of  a  single  corpo- 
ration." «» 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  Issued  Its  report  to  accompany 
Its  proposed  bill,  H.  R.  6227,  the  problem  was 
stated  again  In  this  form: 

"Evidence  developed  during  the  hearings 
has  convinced  your  committee  that  bank 
holding  companies  are  not  In  accord  with  the 
very  precepts  upon  which  our  banking  sj-s- 
tem  rests.  The  United  States,  early  In  its 
history,  it  should  be  recalled,  adopted  a  dem- 
ocratic ideal  of  banking.  Other  countries, 
for  the  most  part,  have  preferred  to  rely  on  a 
few  large  banks  controlled  by  a  banking  elite. 
There  has  developed  In  this  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  conception  of  the  Independent 
unit  bank  as  an  Institution  having  Its  own- 
ership and  origin  In  the  local  community 
and  deriving  Its  business  chiefly  from  the 
community's  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities and  from  the  farming  population 
within  Its  vicinity  or  trade  area.  Its  activi- 
ties are  usually  fully  Integrated  with  the 
local  economic  and  social  organization.  The 
bank  holding  company  device  threatens  to 
destroy  this  democratic  grassroots  institu- 
tion. 

"Your  committee  believes  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  unit  banking  sj-stem 
resulting  In  the  further  concentration  of 
credit  facilities,  would  have  revolutionary 
effects  upon  our  free-enterprise  system.  Ul- 
tin-.ately,  monopolistic  control  of  credit 
could  entirely  remold  our  fundamental  po- 
litical and  social  Institutions. 

"The  time  for  action  Is  now.  We  dare 
wait  no  longer,  for  already  we  are  rapidly 
following  the  example  of  England  w  liose 
many  banks  became  the  Big  Five.  She  fi- 
nally passed  a  law  against  further  concen- 
tration. The  Bank  of  England  has  been 
nationalized.  France  has  nationalized  Its 
few  banks.  The  same  will  Inevitably  come  to 
pass  here  unless  we  forestall  It  by  legislation. 

*'Th"re  Is  no  question  about  what  the  re- 
action of  the  American  people  would  be  to 
such  a  condition.  A  nation  that  would  not 
allow  a  monopoly  over  tobacco  certainly  will 
not  condone  one  over  the  Ufeblood  of  Its 
economy,  money,  and  credit.  Through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  they  have  at  various  periods 
erected  legal  barriers  against  centralization 
of  credit.  Some  of  these  have  fallen,  some 
have  corroded.  It  Is  urgently  necessary  that 
we  stop  the  remaining  laws  from  being 
evaded.  H.  R.  6227  would  do  this.  Its 
adoption  by  the  Coneress  Is  necessary  If  we 
are   to  preserve  our  free-enterprise   banking 


"  Hearings  before  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  H.  R.  2764  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  and  regulation  of  bank 
hoUlinfj  comjjanles  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ), 
pp.  13-14. 
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Bystem.  the  economic  counterpart  of  our  po- 
Utlcal     Bystem.     Eacli     la    essential     to     Uie 

other."  " 

From  the  foregoing  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  act  la  restrictive  and  that  by  no 
means  was  it  Intended  to  provide  ambitious 
bank  holding  companies  a  hunting  license 
to  wage  war  on  the  country's  independent 
unit  and  regional  banks. 

In  addition  to  its  history,  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Ct)mpany  Act  of  19D6  make 
it  clear  that  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  Con- 
gressional Intent  to  depict  this  act  as  a 
harmless  ordinance  designed  to  legitimatize 
or  even  foster  and  encourage  bank  holding 
companies.  The  following  points  are  sig- 
nlflcant : 

1.  Acquisition  of  bank  stf>ck  or  assets: 
Specific  procedures  are  set  forth  whereby  the 
board  of  governors  cannot  render  a  decision 
withovit  first  consulting  the  appropriate 
State  authority  or  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  SpeclQc  provisions  of  the  act.  pre- 
viously discussed,  establish  that  the  Con- 
gress was  deeply  concerned  about  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  these  acqvilsitions  on  conipe- 
Utlon  and  the  public  Interest. 

2.  Banning  acquisitions  across  State  lines: 
Acquisition  of  a  bank  located  In  a  State 
other  than  where  the  holding  comp.iny's 
principal  operations  are  conducted  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  State  law. 

3.  Divestment  of  nonbanking  organiza- 
tions: The  act.  recognizing  the  great  poten- 
tial abuses  Inherent  In  cijmblning  banking 
with  nonbanking  enterprises,  requires  di- 
vestment  within  a  speclflod   time   period. 

4.  Registration  of  existing  holding  com- 
panies: The  act  requires  registration  with 
the  board  of  governors  of  all  Information 
regarding  the  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions, management  and  intercompany  rela- 
tionship of  all  existing  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries.  This  closed  a 
previously  existing  loophole  in  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933. 

5.  General  powers  given  to  board  of  gov- 
ernors: The  board  of  governors  Is  em- 
powered to  Issue  any  regulations  or  orders, 
to  require  reports  under  oath  and  to  examine 
holding  companies  and  their  affiliates  when- 
ever necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

6.  Forbidding  Intercompany  borrowing: 
Tlie  act  recognizes  the  possibility  of  abuses 
through  financial  manipulations  within  the 
holding  company  setup.  It  therefore  forbld.s 
a  subsidiary  bank  from  Investing  In  the 
securities  of  the  parent  company,  from  mak- 
ing loans  coliateralled  by  such  securities,  or 
from  extending  credit  to  any  subsidiary  of 
the  holding  company. 

7.  Responsibility  of  holding  company  of- 
ficers: The  net  specifies  that  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  employees  of  a  holding  company 
lire  subject  to  the  same  severe  penalties  for 
falsification  of  records  as  would  be  the 
personnel  of  member  banks. 

Factor   1:   The   Financial   History   and   Con- 
dition of   the  Banks  Concerned 

As  the  applicant  amply  demonstrates,  the 
fluanclal  history  and  condition  of  the  two 
banks  involved  are  sound.  Apart  from  the 
merger  histories  of  these  two  Institutions, 
whlcli  have  been  previously  described,  there 
Is  little  to  be  added  to  the  facta  presented 
by  First  National  City  Bank.  Since  both 
liistltutlons  are  in  a  strong  and  proflUible 
condition,  the  public  Interest  does  nut  re- 
quire In  the  least  that  their  proposed  alli- 
ance through  the  holding  company  device 
be  approved. 

Factors;   Prospects  of  the  Two  Banks 
From  all  appearances,  the  prospects  of  the 
First  National   City  Banic  and  County  Trust 
Company     of     White     Plain*     are     excellent. 


"•H.  Rept.  No.  609   (84th  Cong.,  1st  seas,), 
pp    12, 


Again,  the  applicant  has  shown  that  its  own 
growth  »r>d  eamlru's— ««  wt'll  as  those  of  its 
proposed  subsidiary — are  good.  Both  Insti- 
tutions may  be  expected  to  benefit  froni  the 
conlliuicd  growth  of  population  and  Income 
In  New  Tork  Ktatt ,  with  a  resultant  g.iln  in 
the  volume  of  business  done  by  these  two 
banks.  The  prospects  of  these  institutions, 
therefore,  are  brl,'ht  and  offer  no  ground 
whatever  why  this  application  should  be 
approved. 

Factor  3  •  Character  of  Management 
Both  First  National  City  Bank  and  County 
Trust  Co.  are  generally  considered  ade- 
quately managed  b:\nks.  headed  by  experi- 
enced officers  and  guided  by  active  boards  of 
directors.  Indeed,  the  successful  operation 
of  both  banks  as  separate  entitles  raises  a 
question  whether  the  imposition  of  yet  an- 
other layer  of  ma:iagement  ml!»ht  not  result 
In  diseconomies.  In  a  blunting  of  Initiative, 
and  In  the  crcat  on  of  a  stiperbureaucracy 
that  might  stifle  the  creative  talents  of  top 
personnel.  Indlcrtlons  that  undtie  size  pro- 
duce such  effect ; — as  evidenced  by  time- 
consuming  and  Inefficient  lending  proce- 
dures— were  given  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislative  Committee  to  Revise  the  Bank- 
ing I>aw  during  i  .s  hearings. 

In  sum.  not  only  does  present  character 
of  manni»ement  fall  to  supply  grounds  why 
this  anplic-atlon  should  be  approved.  b\it  a 
presumption  that  management  might  suffer 
calls  for  disapproval. 

Factor  4;   Convenience,  Needs  and  Welfare  of 
the  Communities 

The  convenience,  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
communities  In  the  areas  In  which  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  County  Trust  Co.  oper- 
ates appear  presctUIy  well  served  by  banking 
institutions,  including  the  applicant  and  ite 
Intended  subsidiary.  Both  these  In.stitutlons 
offer  a  full  and  apparently  adequate  range  of 
services  to  their  customers  e'.en  though  their 
specialties  differ.  By  volume  of  business. 
FlrFt  National  City  Bank  is  not  so  much  a 
retail  as  far  more  importantly  a  wholesale 
bank  which  servi-s  the  national  and  Inter- 
national markets  The  County  Trust  Com- 
pany of  White  Plains,  by  contrast,  puts  its 
major  emphasis  en  retail  banking. 

It  is  recognized  that  certain  services,  such 
as  facllUles  for  Internatlon.il  transactions, 
are  more  available  at  the  First  National  City 
Bank  than  at  the  County  Trust  Co  But  any 
such  lack  cannot  be  construed  to  prove  an 
Inconvenience  to  the  residents  of  Westchester 
under  the  meaning  of  this  act.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  such  new  services  could  not  be 
added  ecjually  well—  If  a  large  ennueh  demand 
existed  in  Westchester— without  the  pro- 
posed combination. 

Second,  residents  of  Westchester  are  now 
within  easy  c<'mmutlng  distance  of  banks  In 
New  York  City.  Including  the  First  National 
City  Bank,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  access  to  any  of  the  more  specialized 
services  of  city  banks  through  the  unique 
correspondent  banking  system  No  compel- 
ling reason  exists,  therefore,  why  the  conven- 
ience of  residents  c  f  the  area  ln\olved  w<nild 
demand  the  proposed  holding  company  plan. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  positive  showing, 
disapproval   would   have   to  follow. 

As  for  argument^i  In  the  application  pur- 
porting to  show  resultant  benefits  of  the 
merger,  let  me  make  these  observations. 
Tliere  Is  no  showina;  as  to  how  and  In  what 
particulars  the  projosed  merger  would  afford 
Increased  facilities  to  the  borrowers  and 
savers  of  Westchester  County. 

There  Is  no  showing  that  borrowers  were 
unable  to  get  credit  or  as  being  unable  to 
obtain  it  In  whatever  amounts  needed  for 
growth  and  development. 

There  Is  no  showing  that  business  enter- 
prise was  being  stunted  In  diversification  or 
growth  for  lack  of  adeqxiate  banking  facili- 
ties. 


There  Is  no  showing  that  the  bank  facili- 
ties of  Westchester  Cotmty.  and  ppectfically 
of  the  Cotinty  Trtist  Co  .  have  refused  or  been 
unable  to  grow  as  needed.  On  the  contrary 
tlie  actual  growth  Is  shown  to  be  extraordi- 
narily rapid,  fully  as  rapid  as  the  rate  of  sub- 
urb« titration  of  population   and   business. 

Nor  is  there  a  ehtjwing  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  bring  about  more  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  operation.  On  the  con- 
trary It  is  stated  that  "no  change  in  manage- 
ment is  contemplated."  The  application 
speaks  of  "continuity  of  able  management" 
presumably  facllltatid  by  access  to  person- 
nel and  training  progrtim  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  without  any  evidence  that 
a  management  sttrvey  had  b<>rn  made  by  the 
County  lYust  Co.  res\:lting  In  a  finding  that 
aft?r  more  than  40  years  of  rapid  growth  It 
was  experiencing  such  additional  difficulty  In 
recruiting  management  personnel  as  tt) 
necessitate  recourse  to  supposedly  extra 
supplies  of  such  talent  In  the  First  National 
City  Bank.  The  application  nowhere  Indi- 
cates why  and  wherein  the  free  enterprise 
method  failed  of  bidding  for  personnel  from 
not  only  the  graduates  of  dozens  of  banking 
and  business  schools  btit  from  the  ranks  of 
all  the  managerial  personnel  in  all  the  banks 
of  the  country. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  given  that  "because 
of  the  great  growth  In  deposits  •  •  •  the 
relatlon5hip  of  Its  [County  Trust  Co]  cap- 
ital funds  to  Its  deposits  ta  not  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  Flr.^t  National  Bank."  The 
ratio  Is  different — as  one  m'sht  expect  In  a 
rapidly  growing  bank.  But  the  application 
It.self  calls  County  Trust  Co  "s  financial  con- 
dition sound. 

In  short,  one  looks  in  vain  for  facts  to 
show  how  the  proposed  merger  will  add 
strength,  service,  adequacy,  diver? iflcatlon  or 
growth  to  the  banking  facilities  that  are 
forcefully  demonstrated  to  be  completely  ade- 
quate In  Westchester  County. 

On  the  contrary  as  the  examiner  found  on 
February  20.    1958    (pP-    12,    14,    l,"!,   and    18): 

"Initially,  It  will  be  ob^^erved  that  no  new 
bank  or  banking  office  will  be  created  by 
the  acquisition,  either  In  New  York  City  or 
Westchester    County. 

•'The  growth  and  Increnred  Industrializa- 
tion of  Westchester  County  in  recent  years 
has  brought  a  need  for  various  specialized 
services,  such  as  foreign  banking  and  foreign 
financing,  small  loans,  and  residential  mort- 
gage and  onsvimer  loans.  These  services  ore 
presently  available  In  adequate  degree  and 
form.  There  Is  no  present  want  or  nerd 
for  further  banking  services  in  We.'^tchos- 
ter  County  in  the  sense  that  ruch  service 
Is  unavailable,  either  directly  with  a  county 
bank,  or  through  the  bank's  correspondent 
relationship  with  one  of  the  larger  New  York 
CUy  banks  In  Uie  matter  of  Urge  loans 
for  Industrial  enterprises,  and  pernnps  In 
the  field  of  foreign  banking  services,  referral 
of  some  portion  of  such  business  to  a  cor- 
respondent bank  may  at  times  be  necessary 
either  bccnu.-^e  of  loan  limits  of  the  county 
bankp,  or  because  of  other  limitations.  Cer- 
tain other  services,  now  available  In  v.irylng 
degrees,  could  be  Improved  by  the  adoption 
of  specialized  techniques. 

"County  Trust  and  the  other  county  banks 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  essential 
need.s  of  Westchester.  Their  growth  In  the 
past  decade  Is  evidence  of  responsiveness  to 
and  anticipation  of  community  needs.  The 
1956  annxial  report  of  County  Trust  discloses 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  department 
In  that  year,  the  Inauiruratlon  of  a  tn.in- 
Ing  school  for  tellers,  and  the  development 
or  Improvement  of  banking  services  and  pd- 
mlnl.stratlve  programs.  Contrary  to  some 
suggestion  In  the  record.  County  Trust  offers 
a  complete  range  of  trust  services. 

•To  sum  up  the  considerations  bearing 
wpon  the  fourth  statutory  factor:  It  appears 
that  the  proposed  program  may  rontrllyiite 
to  the  convenience  ol  the  Westchester  com- 
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munlty  and  area;  but  It  Is  not  shown  by 
clear  evidence  to  be  necessary  for  the  needs 
and  welfare  thereof.  It  will  make  no  con- 
tribution to  the  convenienci',  needs,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  New  York  City  community  and 
area.  In  addition,  consldfTatlons  involved 
In  factor  6  tend  to  diminish  or  cancel  the 
weight  of  the  convenience  factor  In  West- 
chester, As  In  the  case  of  Northwest  Ban- 
corporation:  though  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
county,  existing  needs  are  not  of  a  high 
order  of  Intensity  and  the  convenience  and 
welfare  of  the  community  md  area  are  not 
heavily  dependent  upon  Itn  consummation. 
Indeed,  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  area 
may  be  adversely  affected," 


Fogarty  Reports  on  Hospital  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KHODE    ISL/ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  which  I  made  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J  ,  on 
October  2.  1957. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  John  E.  Pocvstt.  Membeb 
or  Congress.  F«om  the  Si.cond  District  or 
Rhode  Island,  at  Annua „  Convention  or 

THE      AMEBIC^N      HOSPITAL     ASSOaATlON     IN 

Atlantic    Citt,    Octodeb    2,    1957 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  kind  of  poetic 
Justice  in  this  occasion.  For  many  years 
I  have  sat  In  Congre8sloi:al  hearings  and 
listened  to  the  testimony  en  health  Irglsla- 
tlon  proposed  by  the  Amerlc  in  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation and  other  groups  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. It  was  very  kind  <<f  you  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  have  m)  hearing.  I  only 
hope  you  will  bcuent  at  least  a  fraction  us 
much  as  I  have  been  tcnc;lted  by  llsteuing 
to  you. 

I  was  vrry  pleased  when  Dr.  Crosby  In- 
Tlted  me  to  be  with  you  today,  because  I 
have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that  we 
need  more  opportunities  to  tRlk  about  the 
health  problems  that  cor  ccrn  nil  of  us. 
These  problems  are  as  complex  as  any  that 
face  us  today  national  or  International 
And  the  decisions  ue  mak.'  In  the  months 
ahead  may  influence  genera 'Ions  to  come. 

Tliere  are  rtill  a  few  peop  e  In  our  country 
who  cling  to  the  notion  t  lat  legislation — 
especially  Federal  legislation — Is  something 
to  fear.  Tliey  think  that  as  surely  an  day  is 
followed  by  night,  legislation  will  be  followed 
by  regulation. 

I  find  It  a  little  difficult  to  understand  this 
attitude  because  I  know — aa  you  do — of  some 
very  successful  programs  cairled  on  In  har- 
monious cooperation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States  and  commtinltles,  national 
organizations,  universities,  and  others. 
Therefore,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
we  can — ai  we  have  before — work  o\it  the 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  aerve  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people, 
without  trefpasslng  upon  their  rights,  weak- 
ening thctr  Initiative  or  dlnilnlBhing  their 
authority.  Again  and  again,  ve  have  demon- 
strated that  our  Government  iu  truly  the  In- 
strument of  the  people. 

During  my  16  years  In  Congress,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 
health  legUUtlon  has  been  one  of  my  major 
intereeta.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee In  the  House  of  Representatives  which 


considers  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  It  has 
been  my  honor  to  give  some  leadership  In 
providing  the  Federal  support,  In  maintain- 
ing the  State  and  local  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, which  our  national  health  programs 
mtjst  have  if  we  are  to  advance  the  conquest 
of  disease. 

During  the  years  of  my  membership  on 
this  committee,  some  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances In  medical  history  have  been  made, 
and  I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  past  decade 
has  seen  more  medical  research  and  public 
health  progress  than  any  comparable  period 
in  all  the  history  of  our  country. 

Last  year,  the  Washington  Report  on  the 
Medical  Sciences,  an  Impartial  and  non- 
partisan publication,  commended  our  legis- 
lative endeavors  saying  that  "strong  Congres- 
sional le.aderthlp  •  •  •  steered  the  bills 
through,  shaping  and  rephaplng  them  to 
meet  practical  requirements  and  seeing  to  it 
that  ample  funds  to  Implement  new  laws 
were  provided." 

It  has  given  me  great  pride  to  have  a  share 
In  this.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  devotion  to  further  advances  in 
health  legU>Iatlon. 

This  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  discuss  two 
basic  questions  that  concern  all  of  us. 

First  What  kinds  of  health  services  will 
be  required  of  our  hospitals  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  what  types  of  facilities  must  we 
provide  to  extend  these  services  to  the 
people? 

Second  How  can  we  finance  the  services 
and  facilities  we  need? 

Earlier  this  year,  the  late  Dr.  Alan  Gregg 
issued  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  when  he  said 
that  we  must  make  better  use  of  the  im- 
mense store  of  knowledge  we  have  today  to 
give  our  people  the  opportunity  to  realize 
•  the  positive  goal  of  maintaining  health." 
This  concept  of  health  maintenance  is  a 
blend  of  both  preventive  and  curative  medi- 
cine, with  emphasis  on  prevention.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  be  the  kind  of  medical 
care  practiced  in  the  future. 

In  Its  simplest  terms,  preventive  medical 
care  Is  nothing  more  than  using  the  wonder- 
ful medical  knowledge  we  now  have  to  pre- 
vent illness  and  build  up  our  health.  Pedia- 
tricians have  been  practicing  this  type  of 
preventive  medicine  for  years.  Other 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  have  now 
begun  to  move  more  positively  in  the  same 
direction  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  In- 
creasing volume  of  knowledge  available  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  physician  to  give  his 
patient  more  complete  and  more  effective  in- 
structions for  maintaining  his  health.  Sec- 
ond, the  necessarily  Increasing  costs  of  med- 
ical care  have  given  patients  added  Incentive 
to  guard  their  health.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
h.ive  preventive  medical  care  for  a  few  dol- 
lars a  month.  If  we  wait  until  we  get  sick 
to  do  something  about  our  health,  it  may 
cost  us  several  limes  more  per  day  than  we 
would  spend  j>er  month  to  prevent  illness. 
In  addition.  Illness  may  cut  off  Income  and 
disrupt  family  life. 

But  what  does  thl.<!  trend  toward  preventive 
medical  care  mean  to  our  hospitals? 

I  believe  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  within 
the  next  25  years,  virtually  every  general 
hospital  in  the  Nation  will  be  providing  at 
least  as  much  preventive  service  as  curative 
service. 

Many  of  you  have  already  gone  far  in  this 
direction.  For  example,  you  are  providing 
equipment  and  services  for  the  use  of  your 
medical  staff  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  can- 
cer, tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  which 
may  bring  costly,  long-term  Illness  to  your 
patients.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
rehabilitation  Is  an  essential  part  of  modern 
medical  care,  many  of  you  are  providing  these 
services.  Others  are  experimenting  with 
home  care  programs.  More  and  more  of  you 
are   working  closer   with  your   local  health 


department,  welfare  department,  and  similar 
community  health  services.  You  are.  In  fact, 
moving  closer  each  moment  to  the  day  when 
hospitals  win  be  the  focal  point  of  health 
services  for  all  of  us,  throughout  o\ir  entire 
lives. 

I  realize  that  progress  toward  more  preven- 
tive hospital  service  is  related  directly  to  the 
difficult  and  aggravating  problems  that  con- 
front a  hospital  adminittrator  from  day  to 
day.  For  example,  the  problems  rising  costs 
bring  to  yotir  desk  each  day,  the  Irksome 
turnover  in  lower  paid  Jobs,  the  constant 
need  for  more  nurses,  the  ever-present  threat 
of  the  deficit. 

However,  the  Government  Is  attempting  to 
give  you  some  help,  at  least  In  some  areas. 
Under  the  Hill-Burton  program,  as  you  know. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  re- 
search In  a  variety  of  helds  related  to  hospi- 
tal administration,  such  as  development  of 
a  scientific  personnel  system,  a  survey  to 
develop  standard  terminology  in  connection 
with  blood  banks,  among  many  others  equally 
as  Interesting  and  Important. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  making  ad- 
mirable progress  in  the  program  to  help 
hospitals  make  better  use  of  skilled  nursing 
personnel.  The  Division  of  Nursing  Re- 
sources reports  that  nearly  150  hospitals  In 
16  States  have  undertaken  surveys  to  im- 
prove nursing  services.  The  Congress  also 
provided  funds  for  the  education  of  nurses 
who  will  take  over  administrative  and  teach- 
ing positions.  These  and  other  Feder.<\l  pro- 
grams, will.  I  am  sure,  help  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens you  bear. 

In  view  of  the  high  purpose  to  which  our 
hospitals  are  dedicated,  it  seems  a  shame 
that  there  isn't  some  easy,  miraculous  for- 
mula by  which  the  problems  of  administra- 
tion can  be  solved.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
dedication  to  healing  the  ills  and  guarding 
the  well-being  of  mankind  is  closer  to  Godli- 
ness than  the  virtue  of  cleanliness.  But  this 
nearness  to  Divinity  enjoyed  by  a  hospital  Is 
no  substitute  for  good  management. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  old 
da\-s  when  a  castoff  mansion  was  considered 
to  be  a  desirable  place  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Todays  complex  center  for  medical 
care  is  designed  to  fit  the  specific  services  It 
provides  to  patients,  as  well  as  possible  plans 
for  expansion. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  progress  Is  due  to 
the  consistent  efforts  of  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association  to  make  our  hospitals  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  to  the  accreditation 
program  which  assures  the  highest  standards 
of  hospital  care. 

Another  major  factor  Is  the  HUl-Eurton 
program,  established  by  Congress  in  1948 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  many  other  organizations  and 
agencies.  I  am  convinced  that  the  per- 
severance and  vision  which  served  the  Na- 
tion so  well  then,  will  again  be  at  our 
command  as  we  plan  for  the  future.  In 
the  11  years  of  this  bipartisan.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  program,  we  have  developed 
comprehensive  plans.  State  by  State,  for 
the  construction  of  health  facilities.  Hos- 
pital design  has  been  advanced  bv  two  dec- 
ades or  more.  More  than  3.500  projects  have 
been  approved  for  construction,  with  most 
of  them  now  completed  and  in  operation. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  future  will  have  a  far 
greater  range  of  services.  Including  ex- 
panded outpatient  departments,  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  and  areas  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill.  It  seems  possible  that  many 
hospitals  will  develop  accommodations  for 
patients  who  do  not  need  the  full  range 
of  hospital  services.  I  bel'eve  the  greatest 
change  will  come  in  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  facilities  and  programs  out- 
side the  hospltai  where  medical  direction 
Is  needed. 
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Nursing  homes  provide  a  good  example. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  still  In  the  "castoff 
mansion"  era  of  nursing  homes.  I  was 
Ehocked,  as  I  know  you  were,  to  note  that 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  has 
declared  that  nursing  homes  are  at  the 
tjp  of  the  list  of  unsafe  places  to  live.  In 
the  last  10  years,  15  tragic  nursing-home 
fires  have  taken  the  lives  of  nearly  300 
people. 

We  know  the  need  for  nursing  homes  Is 
very  great.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  general  hospital  beds  now 
occupied  by  patients  with  chronic  Illness 
could  be  released  for  other  patients.  If  nurs- 
ing homes  were  available.  Under  the  HIU- 
Burton  program  86  nonprofit  nursing 
homes  have  been  approved  for  construction. 
Most  of  these  are  affiliated  with  hospitals. 
They  are  modern,  safe,  convenient,  pleas- 
ant to  live  In  and  far  less  costly  to  build 
than  a  hoopltal.  It  Is  true  that  there  are 
fine  proprietary,  voluntary  nonprofit  and 
public  nursing  homes  In  the  country,  but 
the  need  Is  urgent  and  we  must  build  mTiiy 
more  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  doing  this 
we  must  safeguard  the  future  Inhabitants 
by  maintaining  adequate  construction 
standards  and  promoting  a  high  level  of 
success.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  guard 
against  so-called  Institutional  atmosphere 
and  retain  as  much  of  the  home  environ- 
ment as  possible.  The  facilities  will  be  in 
fact  the  home  for  years  of  many  of  their 
guests. 

The  experience  of  this  association  and  Its 
members  can  be  of  very  great  value  as  we 
develop  future  plans  for  providing  these 
facilities  and  others.  Although  they  are 
not  hospitals,  they  are  directly  related  to 
hospital  care,  and  your  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning and  administration  will  be  Invaluable. 
The  Hill-Burton  program  has  been  tre- 
mendously successful  in  aiding;  the  growth 
of  health  resources,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  continue  indefinitely  to  retain  the  lim- 
its of  the  present  pattern  of  operation.  I 
would  urge  you.  therefore,  to  think  in  terms 
of  developing  new  proposals  to  meet  future 
needs  with  the  aid  of  the  basic  Hill-Bur- 
ton legislation. 

The  financing  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
confronting  us  today.  Major  sources  of  fi- 
nance will,  I  believe,  continue  to  be  private 
Insurance  and  Government. 

Health  services  by  their  very  nature  must 
cost  a  lot  of  money  because  they  often  In- 
volve complex  treatment  which  can  only 
be  administered  by  many  people  with  preat 
Bkill.  The  value  of  these  services  to  each  of 
lis  Is  beyond  reckoning.  What  man  will 
place  a  price  on  the  surgery  that  saves  his 
life?  Who  win  fet  a  fair  fee  for  the  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  malignaiit 
cancer? 

The  growth  of  health  Insurance  In  the  p.nst 
quarter  century  is  the  single  most  remark- 
able development  In  the  entire  field  of 
medical  economics.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  its  leadership  in  the  development 
of  Blue  Cross. 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  would  be  possi- 
ble for  U5  to  establish  a  system  of  health 
Insurance  with  private  resources,  and  I  am 
tremendously  pleased  to  note  that  more  than 
118  million  persons  in  the  country  now  have 
8<ime  form  of  health  and  medical  coverage. 
But  since  this  method  of  paying  for  health 
services  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future 
financing  of  our  hospitals  and^  upon  the 
very  health  of  our  people.  I  think  we  cannot 
afford  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  ovefwhelmed 
vlth  our  own  success.  We  must  hold  It  at 
arm's  length   to  see  It  for  what  It  really  Is. 

Since  the  time  when  health  Insurance  was 
first  profKJsed.  we  have  concentrated  upon 
its  value  In  helping  the  Individual  to  pay 
lor  certain  types  of  medical  care,  most  of 
Which      was      unpredictable.        Considerable 


emphasis  has  been  given  to  firming  up  the 
financial  soundness  of  this  type  of  insur- 
ance, and  rightly  so.  Now.  It  seems  to  me. 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
recognize  that  the  ultimate  success  of  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  depends  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  coverage  It  provides. 
What  good  is  a  health  Insurance  fxjllcy  to 
a  man  with  a  broken  back,  if  only  a  fraction 
of  his  expenses  are  paid,  if  benefits  are  cut 
off  before  he  Is  out  of  the  hospital,  if  his 
policy  Is  canceled?  It's  easy  to  say  he  gets 
as  much  as  he  pays  for.  But  that  argument 
only  Ignores  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  heallli  Insurance  must  be  de- 
veloped and  upon  which  Its  future  depends. 
It  Is  essential  thit  health  Insurance  must 
be  financially  sound.  But  we  must  apply 
the  principles  of  insurance  with  constant 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  Instrument 
to  protect  the  welX.kre  of  the  Individual  and 
his  family. 

The  physician  and  the  hospital  have 
played  the  major  r-ile  In  shaping  health  in- 
surance for  the  benefit  of  the  Individual. 
But  I  would  like  'lO  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  you  to  exert  your  influence  even 
more  effectively  In  shaping  the  pattern  of 
health  insurance  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  lies  In 
the  field  of  protection  against  catastrophic 
illness.  Insurance  In  this  field,  so  far,  is 
very  limited  in  many  ways.  We  know  that 
the  Incidence  of  long-term  Illness  with  seri- 
ously crippling  effects  is  relatively  low.  Still 
the  need  for  prote<tion  is  nationwide.  And 
It  must  be  protection  which  Is  not  hedged 
about  with  limitations  of  benefits  to  specific 
categories  and  cancellation  clauses. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  your  associa- 
tion Is  meeting  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  other  groups  to  work  to- 
ward increasing  coverase  of  older  people.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  practical 
ways  to  approach  the  problem.  First,  group 
Inburance  can  be  extended  to  Include  work- 
ers and  their  dcpendentb  with  policies  which 
are  not  subject  to  cancellation.  Second, 
premiums  can  be  Increased  during  the  more 
productive  years  to  offset  the  Increased  risk 
of  coverage  after  retirement. 

The  single  greatest  need  is  for  the  com- 
prehensive one-package  policy,  combining 
both  prepaid  medical  care  and  health  insur- 
ance. In  addition  to  providing  greater  pro- 
tection. It  has  the  very  Important  quantity  of 
encouragiUK  the  Individual  to  seek  preven- 
tive medical  care.  Most  of  us  have  not  yet 
begun  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
periodic  health  examinations  and  counsel 
with  our  physician  to  help  maintain  health. 
However,  If  this  service  can  be  Incorporated 
in  the  average  health  insurance  policy,  we 
will  have  much  more  Incentive  to  seek  med- 
ical counsel  with  reasonable  regularity. 

Although  the  lack  of  actuarial  data  may 
retard  the  development  of  this  kind  of 
coverage.  I  b?lieve  both  tiie  Insurance  in- 
dustry and  the  public  will  receive  benefits 
from  It  which  now  seem  almost  visionary. 
When  that  day  comes,  health  Insurance  will 
be  firmly  established  as  a  reliable  and  pre- 
dictable source  of  hofpital  Income.       > 

In  discussing  pnyment  for  health  serv- 
ices by  Government.  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize two  basic  facts: 

First,  It  Is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
health  of  our  people  Is  a  major  national 
resource  and  that  the  Government,  there- 
fore, has  a  direct  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  everyone. 

Second,  Federal  Government  funds  should 
be  employed  to  stimulate  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  the  States,  communities,  and 
private  sources.  The  Hill-Burton  program 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  past  11  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  a  total  of  almost  $1 
billion  for  this  program.  But  the  States, 
communities,  church   groups,   philanthropic 


organizations  and  millions  of  private  citizens 
have  raised  $2  billion  in  matching  funds  to 
build    hospitals    and    other    health    facilities. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  worked  out  a 
few  rules  of  thumb  for  federally  financed 
programs  that  seem  to  be  fairly  durable. 
For  one  thing,  we  have  accepted  the  simple 
fact  that  health  Is  not  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  any  one  political  party.  Most  of  our 
health  legislation  Is  bipartisan.  Much  of 
our  health  legislation  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  areas  In  the  country  where  the 
health  needs  of  the  people  are  greatest,  re- 
ceive the  greatest  proportion  of  Federal  aid. 
I  think  we  have  also  established  the  basic 
principle  that  no  Government  program  which 
provides  health  -services  or  facilities  for  our 
citizens  can  be  permitted  to  Impair  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  physician  nor  Interfere 
with  the  free  choice  of  the  palient  In  the 
selection  of  a  physician,  nor  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  patient  and  the  phy- 
sician of  his  choice. 

When  Congress  convenes  ngaln  In  Janunry, 
there  will  be  many  bills  on  health  lectlslatlon 
placed  In  the  hopper..  The  number  seems  to 
Increase  every  year.  One  of  thore  will  be  my 
own  proposal,  the  Health  Education  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gr.Tm  of  grants  for  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  public  health  education  and 
research  facilities.  As  I  pointed  out  when 
the  bill  was  Introduced  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  shortatje  of  health  education  facilities 
today  Is  probably  the  most  serious  bottleneck 
In  our  whole  medical  system.  These  schools 
which  produce  the  general  .practitioners,  the 
speclall-ts,  and  the  research  scientists  fall 
far  short  of  accommodating  the  fully  quali- 
fied and  competent  young  men  and  women  In 
America  who  are  anxious  to  train  and  qualify 
in  medical,  dental,  and  public  health  fields. 

Both  private  health  Insurance  and  Federal 
appropriations  are  essential  to  the  future  of 
health  services  In  our  country.  But  the 
Congress  cannot  shape  health  legislation 
*lthcnit  your  guidance.  We  must  look  to 
you.  as  we  have  In  the  past,  for  technical 
knowledge,  fcr  the  apj)ral.«al  of  needs,  for  the 
creation  of  proposals  to  meet  those  needs.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  the  quality  of  Information 
presented  by  professional  groups  like  yours, 
and  the  leadership  you  provide,  determines 
the  extent  to  which  funds  arc  made  available 
by  the  Congress. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  give  full  value 
to  the  health  of  our  people  as  a  national 
resource.  I  think  the  leadership  you  provide 
In  the  creation  of  health  legislation  has  taken 
on  new  dimensions.  The  responsibility  that 
goes  with  such  leadership  demands  the  vision 
to  rce  the  future  beyond  the  charted  areas  of 
today.  It  demands  the  courage  to  free  our- 
selves from  old  ways  of  doing  things  because 
they  are  the  comfortable  and  easy  ways.  In 
short,  It  demands  the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship. I  believe  devoutly  that  upon  this 
statesmanship  rests  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 


Columbus  Day  for  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDV/IN  H.  MAY.  JR. 

OF    CO.NNECTICfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22. 1958 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  i>erfectly  logical  and  just  that  we 
should  give  recoRnition  to  the  man  who 
discovered  America  and  who  paved  the 
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way  for  the  settlement  ot  the  Western 

Hemisphere.  Through  his  vision,  his 
courage  and  his  Christian  spirit,  he  set 
an  example  for  all  genei  ations  to  emu- 
late. We,  who  are  proud  of  the  pioneer- 
iiig  spirit  of  Uie  earliest  Americans  can 
show  in  this  way  our  appreciation  to  the 
first  pioneer  without  whom  we  may  not 
have  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

Many  States  now  reco;  nize  Columbus 
Day  as  a  holiday  and  in  Connecticut, 
m.-^ny  ofliccs  and  businesses  close  on  Oc- 
tober 12  in  honor  of  that  great  man.  It 
is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
in  selecting  our  next  national  holiday 
should  give  first  preference  to  Christo- 
pher Columbu.s,  I  am  fure  that  most 
Amcrican.s  will  welcome  Conurcssional 
acticn  to  this  end. 


National  Radio  Flcnth 


EXTETJSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALH\  BNl* 

IN  Till:  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  is  National  Radio  Month. 
observed  to  give  recognition  to  radio  as 
a  vital  instrument  of  public  service.  I 
am  very  happy  to  Join  m  the  ob.servance 
of  this  occasion,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
radio  as  an  in\aluable  means  of  com- 
munication and,  also,  to  give  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  many  dedicated  and  pub- 
lic-.spirited  people  who  make  up  the 
radio  industry. 

Let  us  take  a  lock  at  thl.s  modern  mir- 
acle of  communication  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  th.c  lives  of  each  of  us  and 
which  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted. 
Service  provided  by  I'adio  is  available 
to  us  every  minute  of  the  day,  wherever 
we  are  and  whatever  we  are  doing,  and 
it  is  a  personal  service.  Each  one  may 
select  what  he  wishes  to  hear,  without 
payment  other  than  purchase  of  receiv- 
ing sets. 

The  growth  of  the  radio  Industry  Is. 
In  .some  large  measure,  attributable  to 
freedom  frcm  control  by  our  Govern- 
ment, except  for  the  limited  regulation 
necc'^sary  to  keep  order  in  the  use  of 
broadcasting  frcrjuencies  It  is  sicrnin- 
cant  that  in  nearly  all  ether  countries, 
government  directly  or  indirectly  oper- 
ates and  controls  broadcasting.  In  the 
United  States,  Congress  has  refused  to 
adopt  any  control  measures  which  re- 
move the  direct  influence  of  the  free 
voice  of  the  people  in  selecting  programs 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  No  one  can 
compel  us  to  listen  or  make  us  pay  a  tax 
to  listen.  Radio  is  free  to  bring  us  both 
sides  of  public  questions. 

What  docs  radio  mean  to  us  all  indi- 
vidually? Everyone  depends  far  more 
than  he  realizes  upon  all  the  services  of 
radio  in  his  daily  life.  From  the  time 
we  awake  in  the  morning  until  we  go  to 
sleep  at  night,  radio  provides  something 
of  value  in  our  daily  live.s.  Time  signals 
keep  us  on  schedule,  weather  forecasts 
helps  us  plan  our  activities,  market  re- 


ports assist  the  farmer,  and  a  variety 
of  programs  is  available  at  any  hour. 
Only  radio  is  able  to  bring  us  instan- 
taneous, on-the-spot  reports  of  news 
and  events  from  every  country. 

One  of  the  primary  advantages  of 
radio  is  that  we  can  listen  almost  every- 
where, at  home,  at  work,  in  the  '^ar,  at 
the  beach  or  picnic  ground.  We  can  lis- 
ten while  we  work  and  do  not  have  to 
take  our  eyes  from  the  highway  to  enjoy 
radio  while  driving. 

Tlie  several  billions  of  dollars  invested 
in  radio  sets  have  not  been  spent  because 
radio  sets  are  dccoiative  pieces  of  fur- 
niiuie  but  becau.se  they  provide  contact 
with  the  world  throufih  the  broadcast- 
ing system.  Among  the  needs  fulfilled 
are  obtaininrr  of  news  of  the  community, 
which  once  could  only  be  heard  at  the 
general  store;  news  of  the  world  at  large, 
which  once  was  available  only  through 
published  journals,  sometimes  long  de- 
layed in  delivery;  mu.sic  that  once  v.as 
only  available  at  considerable  cost  and 
at  a  few  places  which  only  a  few  could 
reach;  discussion  in  which  at  an  eprlier 
date  one  could  onlj'  participate  by  going 
to  the  meeting  house;  all  these  and 
many  others  have  come  to  life  in  our 
homes  through  radio. 

At  this  moment  more  than  1,000  air- 
craft are  in  the  air  over  the  continental 
United  States,  carrying  thou.sands  of 
passengers  and  many  tons  of  freiglit,  in 
touch  with  the  earth  only  throusrh  radio. 
In  taxicabs,  in  industry,  on  farms,  in  the 
oil  fields,  in  military  installations,  on 
trains,  and  aboard  ship,  radio  is  per- 
forming a  service.  * 

The  vital  role  of  radio  in  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  disasters  or  emer- 
gencies such  as  floods,  storms,  mine  dis- 
aster.s,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  others 
is  a  matter  of  record.  The  voice  of  tlie 
radio  broadcaster  in  such  times  of  crisis 
is  more  reassuring  than  a  printed 
bulletin. 

Frcm  our  own  experiences,  we  know 
weather  news  help  save  time,  money, 
property  and  inconvenience.  But  wcfith- 
er  disaster  news  also  saves  lives  when  it 
is  given  the  instantaneous  treatment 
\\  hich  radio  can  provide.  Radio  is  almost 
th.e  first  thou?-'ht  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  time  of  emergency  or  uncertainty. 
Ability  to  communicate  directly  from  the 
spot  and  without  delay  is  a  unique  and 
priceless  attribute  in  rescue  or  evacua- 
tion operations  when  speed  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

With  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 

the  broadca.sting  industry,  involving  a 
large  amount  of  time,  money,  manpower, 
and  equipment,  a  special  system  to  bring 
immediate  emergency  information  to  you 
has  been  developed,  known  as  Conelrad. 
This  system  of  public  emergency  broad- 
casting is  the  surest  and  fastest  way  de- 
veloped of  getting  word  to  the  public — 
you  and  me — under  attack  conditions  in 
the  event  our  countiT  should  be  attacked. 
In  addition  to  providing  the  alert  for  the 
public,  the  broadcast  stations  of  our 
country  comprise  the  main  alerting  sys- 
tem for  about  one  and  one-half  million 
other  radio  transmitting  facilities  oper- 
ated in  other  services  such  as  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone,  point-to-point  com- 
munication, police,  fire,  forestry,  ama- 
teur, and  so  forth.    Under  this  system  it 


will  be  possible  to  receive  civil  defense 
instructions  on  standard  radio  sets  dur- 
ing an  air  raid. 

While  much  of  the  service  of  radio 
broadcasting  is  through  the  networks, 
the  local  radio  station  is  most  important 
in  many  ways.  The  local  station  ex- 
tends the  border  of  your  community  to 
encompass  the  entire  earth's  surface,  and 
in  addition  reports  the  local  news  and 
events,  supports  local  civic  projects  and 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Both  local  and  national  broad- 
cast facilities  always  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  times  of  stress — storms, 
floods,  drought,  earthquakes,  epidemics — 
and  broadcast  warnings  that  save  lives 
and  property  and  help  alleviate  damage 
and  suflering  that  result  from  such 
disasters. 

The  growth  In  number  of  broadcast 
stations  from  600  twenty  years  ago  to 
the  present  3,700.  and  the  150  million 
radio  sets  owned  by  Americans  today  are 
indications  of  the  extent  to  which  ever>-- 
one  relies  upon  radio  in  his  daily  life. 
It  IS  a  good  thing  to  take  a  look  at  some- 
thing so  important  to  us  all  and  which 
tends  to  be  taken  for  granted  because  it 
is  so  much  a  part  of  our  everyday  life. 


Italian  National  Elections  on  May  25, 
1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  coNNEcncrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
25  will  be  election  day  for  more  than 
30  milhon  voters  in  Italy.  They  will  go 
to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  in  the 
national  elections  for  a  new  Parliament. 
It  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was 
but  12  years  ago,  in  1946,  that  Italy 
voted  to  end  the  monarchy  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  become  a  democracy. 
Italy  has  experienced  a  new  life  since 
then  and  has  made  great  strides  in  do- 
mestic democracy  and  in  European  and 
Free-World  cooperation.  As  one  writer 
has  put  it: 

The  country  h,is  doubtless  achieved  more 
stibstantlal  progress  than  in  any  other  decade 
in  its  history. 

As  an  American  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  congratulate  the  Italian  people 
on  their  magnificent  accomplishments 
and  urge  them  to  carry  on.  I  do  this 
with  both  joy  and  humility  in  my  heart. 
I  am  happy  because  Italy  has  done  so 
much  for  herself  since  the  end  of  the 
war  to  rebuild  herself  as  a  leading  and 
responsible  partner  in  European  coop- 
eration. I  am  happy  because  the  Italian 
people  have  been  able  to  see  through  the 
sham  and  false  hopes  of  communism  and 
have  made  democratic  society  a  reality. 
But  my  joy  is  mixed  with  feelings  of 
humility  for  I  know  how  hard  the  Italian 
people  have  worked  against  tremendous 
odds  to  build  those  democratic  insti- 
tutions which  we  in  America  so  often 
take  for  granted  in  our  own  land.    We 
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have  forgotten  that  democracy  is  indeed 
a  precious  treasure. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Italy 
vas  a  broken  and  defeated  nation, 
^luch  of  the  economy  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  war.  The  people  had  not 
known  democracy  for  more  than  20 
years,  since  Mussolini  and  his  Fascists 
marched  to  power  in  1922.  Like  a 
phenix,  the  new  Italy  has  arisen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Today  Italy  is  a  land  of  remarkable 
political  stability.  Since  the  Commu- 
nists were  thrown  out  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1947  the  center  democratic 
parties  have  consistently  moved  forward 
in  building  the  economic,  political  and 
social  bases  for  Italian  democracy.  The 
government  has  made  giant  strides  in 
land  reform  and  in  alleviating  the 
plight  of  those  in  the  lower  economic 
groups.  Free  national  and  local  elec- 
tions are  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press. 

But  what  of  communism?  Palmiro 
Togliatti  and  the  other  hard-core  Com- 
munists pose  as  Italian  patriots,  but  in 
fact  they  have  consistently  placed  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  first.  They 
opposed  Italian  participation  in  the 
Marshall  plan  that  contributed  so  much 
to  Italian  economic  recovery  after  World 
War  II.  They  have  denovmced  NATO 
in  violent  terms  as  imposing  an  Ameri- 
can stranglehold  on  Italy.  They  will 
not  admit  the  truth  that  NATO  is  a 
free  alliance  of  nations  to  deter  and 
if  nece.ssary.  meet  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  Atlantic  community.  They 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  oppose  Ital- 
ian membership  in  the  European  coal 
and  steel  community,  the  new  common 
market,  and  Euratom  that  are  designed 
to  improve  European  economic  coopera- 
tion and  increase  the  opportunities  for 
members  to  trade  with  each  other. 

Today  the  Community  Party  is  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  line  again  by  concen- 
trating its  efforts  on  the  struggle  against 
guided  missile  bases  m  Italy  and  at  the 
same  time  demandini;  the  establishment 
of  a  zone  around  the  Adriatic  Sea  from 
which  atomic  weapon.s  would  be  barred. 
The  Italian  people  have  seen  through 
this  foolishness.  Why  should  Italy  fore- 
go weapons  which  the  Soviets  already 
posses?  It  seems  clear  that  if  the  Com- 
munists are  successful  it  would  mean 
the  end  to  NATO,  and  to  Italian  inde- 
pendence. An  Italian  Communist  ofll- 
cial  put  the  case  well  when  he  addres.sed 
a  party  meeting  in  December  195G  with 
the.se  words: 

A  real  Communist  must  not  hnve  doubts 
or  crises  of  conscience.  His  temper  Is 
measured  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Communist  Party  remains  a 
seious  threat  to  the  hard  won  liberties 
of  the  Italian  people  even  though  the 
Communist  strength  .seems  to  be  on  the 
decline  in  Italy  today.  Last  year  party 
boss  Togliatti  himself  admitted  that  the 
party  had  lost  more  than  10  percent  of 
iLS  members  in  the  preceding  12  months. 
Even  so.  reliable  estimates  place  the 
party  membership  figures  at  about  1'2 
million. 

The  great  battle  in  this  year's  na- 
tional elections  will  be  between  the  Com- 
munists on  the  one  side  and  the  demo- 


cratic parties  on  the  other  side.  Most 
observers  are  confident  that  communi.sm 
cannot  win.  The  question  still  remains, 
however,  whether  the  democratic  parties 
that  can  unite  in  a  working  coalition  will 
receive  a  large  enough  majority  to  form 
a  stable  government  to  continue  the 
present  course  of  the  new  Italy.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  this  will  happen. 


America:   Land  of  Opportunity  Unlimited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thtirsday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  obtained,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
my  address  delivered  to  a  German  social 
gathering  in  Cleveland  on  Sunday,  May 
18,  on  America;  Land  of  Opportunity 
Unlimited: 

During  my  years  In  Congress  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  explain  and  defend  the 
cause  of  the  European  people  of  German 
ethnic  origin  who  were  among  the  victims 
who  endured  great  human  suflering  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  It  Is  with  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  urgency  of  matters  now 
before  Congress  would  not  permit  me  this 
pleasure  and  opportunity. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed In  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  human  tragedies  in 
history  was  tlie  expulsion  of  the  people  of 
German  ethnic  origin,  whom  we  know  as 
Volksdeutsch.  from  the  countries  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  bitterness  and  hatred  which 
attended  the  war,  prepared  the  groundwork 
for  this  expulsion.  The  evil  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  wanted  to  punish 
all  persons  of  German  origin,  but  having 
prepared  a  deceitful  plan  to  occupy  all  the 
liberated  countries,  they  deemed  It  nece.ssary 
to  forcibly  expel  these  people  from  the  areas 
they  Intended  to  occupy  with  the  Red  Army. 
I  have  long  held  that  thi.s  expulsion  was  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Russian  plan  for  extend- 
ing their  empire  and  imposing  their  dicta- 
torial, godless  system  upon  all  the  people 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  th»  Russians  realized 
the  ethnic  Germans  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  would  always  remain  a  large  ob- 
stacle to  their  plans,  and  that  Is  what  caused 
them  to  engage  In  programs  of  expulsion 
which  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  a  million  per- 
sons of  German  origin,  together  with  untold 
stifTerlng  for  many  millions  more. 

The  Russians  also  had  another  reason  for 
the  forced  expulsion  of  Germans.  They  felt 
that  a  devastated  Germany,  with  most  of 
the  democratic  leadership  elements  killed 
off  by  Hitler  or  the  war,  could  be  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  utter  chaos  and  anarchy  by 
the  presence  of  12  million  homeless,  proper- 
tyless.  Jobless,  and  disillusioned  Volksdeutsch 
and  Relchdeutsch.  But  hlftory  records  that 
this  part  of  the  Russian  strategy  backfired  on 
them.  Contrary  to  their  hopes  for  chaos  and 
anarchy  in  Germany,  the  Volk.sdeutsch  and 
Relchdeutsch  quickly  became  powerful  ele- 
ments for  solidifying  the  German  nation,  op- 
posing Communist  actions  at  disunity,  and 
by  their  industry  and  faith  in  God,  stabiliz- 
ing and  reconstructing  Germany  In  a  manner 
that  Is  unprecedented  in  history. 

Today  this  happy  fact  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  freedom,  because  the  new 
Germany  stands  as  an  equal  and  Important 


partner  with  the  United  States  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance,  a  defense  arrange- 
ment which  has  both  prevented  world  war  III 
and  prohibited  the  Russian  Communists 
from  making  further  conquest*  on  the  E\iro- 
pean  Continent. 

Those  of  you  who  endured  the  long  sufTer- 
Ing  of  expulsion  from  your  homeland  and 
who  now  have  voluntarily  come  to  the  United 
States  to  niake  a  new  life,  have  a  great  and 
rich  tradition  to  preserve.  Here  you  have 
been  welcomed  by  your  relatives,  friends, 
and  coreligionists.  Here  the  doors  have  been 
opened  to  you  and  your  chUdrcn  for  a  happy, 
fruitful,  productive,  and  rewarding  life. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  what  you  and  your 
children  can  accomplish  here  in  the  United 
States.  Here  you  have  found  that  all  the 
individual  liberties  and  human  freedoms, 
without  which  life  becomes  a  drudgery,  have 
been  yours  for  the  asking.  These  basic  hu- 
man guaranties  are  what  have  made  America 
the   land   of   opjjortunlty   unlimited. 

On  this  happy  occasion  when  all  of  you 
have  gathered  together  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships and  to  exchange  your  experiences  of 
the  past  years.  I  urge  that  all  of  you  renew 
your  faith  In  our  Christian  civilization,  and 
rededlcate  yourselves  to  making  the  world 
In  which  we  live  a  better  place  for  ourselves 
as  well  as  for  generations  to  come. 

In  this  Inspiring  ta^k,  I  know  you  can 
always  count  upon  the  support,  counsel,  and 
warm  hand  of  the  Lutheran  Refugee  Service 
which  assisted  you  in  finding  a  new  life  In 
the  United  States  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  help  all  refugees  who  have  come  to 
our  shores,  realize  their  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, V/ashington,  D.  C^  December  13, 
1957 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISL.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speak?r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  in 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  on  December  13. 
1957. 

The  addre.ss  follows: 
Srrr.cn  or  Hon.  John  E  Focarty.  MrMBCR 
or  Congress  Fro.m  the  Second  Di.strict  or 
Rhode  Lsland,  at  Luncheon  Meeting  or 
THE  National  Association  or  Social 
Workers,  Washington.  D.  C,  December 
13. 1957 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  talk  to 
your  Social  .Action  Workshop  today  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  I  know  favorably 
the  presentations  and  communications  that 
the  Washington  ofllce  of  your  as.soclation 
has  made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations of  which  I  am  chairman.  Second, 
and  perhaps  of  greater  Importance,  your 
organization,  as  the  profe.«u!lonal  group  In 
the  field  of  social  work  perhaps  knows  bet- 
ter than  anyone  the  problems  that  face 
many  of  our  people  and  has  the  know-how 
to  propose  solutions.  Many  of  the  things 
for  which  you  stand  are  things  which  I  have 
advocated  or  sponsored. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  I  don't  think  anyone 
else    can,    how    to    be    eCTectlve    in    securing 
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social  legislation.  I  can  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  things  In  your  field  which  In 
my  Judgment  need  to  be  done  and  can  per- 
haps suggest  techniques  that  afford  some 
chances  of  efTectlve  results.  Much  of  what  I 
can  say  you  know  already.  TTiere  Is  cer- 
tainly no  secret  atxjut  the  forces  that  oper- 
ate which  affect  the  legislative  process.  In 
order  to  secure  legislation,  the  legislators 
must  appreciate  the  Issues  Involved  and  be 
aware  of  the  needs  that  exist.  They  must 
have  the  conviction  that  what  is  proposed 
Is  necessary  and  right. 

At  the  present  time,  programs  that  cost 
money,  and  most  programs  that  benefit  peo- 
ple do  cost  substantial  sums  of  money,  must 
compete  with  all  the  other  demands  on  the 
Federal  budget.  This  competition  at  the 
moment  is  particularly  keen.  During  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress,  mrwt  of  us 
received  hundreds  and  thousands  of  com- 
munications from  our  constituents  demand- 
ing economy  and  strongly  suggesting  that  It 
was  an  overriding  consideration.  In  such  a 
Climate  your  problems  are  even  greater  than 
usual,  but  the  real  needs  of  people  must  be 
met;  and  where  we  need  Improvements,  we 
must  fight  for  them  with  all  the  sklU  we 
can  command. 

In  the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  Introduced  a  number  of  bills  In  what 
might  be  called  the  field  of  social  welfare 
or  that  are  closely  related  to  It  One  of 
these  Is  concerned  with  the  expansion  of 
teaching  and  research  In  the  education  of 
mentally  retarded  children  Another  would 
establish  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  handlcapp>ed  persons  who  may  not  be  able 
to  return  to  employment  but  who  now  re- 
quire the  services  of  an  attendant  or  Insti- 
tutional care  Another  would  authorize 
grants  for  medical  and  dental  schcKjls  Still 
another  would  reduce  to  age  60  the  point  at 
which  those  persons  who  retire,  from  neces- 
sity or  choice,  may  qualify  for  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  beneflu  I  think  that 
all  of  these  are  worthy  and  Important  pieces 
of  social  legislation. 

I  have  been  interested  for  some  time  in 
helping  mentally  retarded  children  I  think 
we  have  made  some  progress  In  this  field 
with  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  maternal 
and  child  health  appropriations  and  certain 
other  steps      Clearly  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Another  field  that  Is  of  ever-Increasing 
Importance  Is  that  of  the  aging  In  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  25  years,  the  number  of  aged  has 
about  doubled.  Increasing  from  40.000  in  1930 
to  over  80.000  today  This  represents  almost 
1  jjerson  In  10  In  the  Slate's  population, 
and  the  economic  position  of  many  of  these 
persons,  and  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  has 
t>een  declining  In  recent  years 

Old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  payments 
have  helped  to  provide  Income.  Today,  more 
than  half  of  the  aged  In  the  country  (about 
8  million  persons)  receive  monthly  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  payments.  Private 
pensions,  railroad  retirement  pensions,  civil 
service  and  Stale  and  local  retirement  pen- 
sions are  also  gradually  providing  Income  to 
Increasing  numbers  of  our  older  citizens. 
Yet.  the  Census  Bureau  repKjrted  recently 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  our  older  persons 
are  having  to  get  along  on  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  A  study  made  by  the  University 
of  California  reached  the  conclusion  that 
almost  half  of  our  older  Individuals  do  not 
have  enough  Income  to  maintain  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency. 

Another  naajor  problem  for  the  aged  Is 
medical  care.  Three-fifths  or  more  of  them 
are  suffering  from  chronic  Illnesses  and  are 
In  desperate  need  of  medical  care.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  people  with  the  incomes 
I    have  described    can    pay   for   medical    care. 

It  would  appear  that  the  situation  of 
aged  persons.  In  relation  to  medical  care, 
has  improved  somewhat  In  recent  years. 
Last  year,  with  the  support  of  your  organi- 
zation  and   many  others,   the  public   assist- 


ance programs  were  modified  to  provide  a 
separate  basis  for  Federal  participation  In 
medical  care  costs,  which  Is  apparently  hav- 
ing beneficial  effect  at  least  In  most  States 
where  little  was  being  done  previously.  Elx- 
pendltures  for  medical  care  for  public  as- 
sistance recipients  have  been  rising  rapidly, 
and  a  major  part  of  these  expenditures  Is 
for  the  aged.  The  gains  In  the  last  several 
years  have  probably  been  greater  than  the 
Increases  In  costs  that  have  taken  place. 

We  have  stepped  up  funds  for  research 
for  the  construction  of  medical  facilities. 
We  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  reha- 
bilitation, but  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  current  disability  and  deterio- 
ration among  our  older  people  Is  unneces- 
sary. We  have  Increased  life  expectancy  In 
a  va.stly  Increased  number  of  persons  In  the 
older  age  brackets.  It  Is  tragic  that  we  have 
not  found  new  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
useful  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  belong- 
ing and  self-sufflclency.  The  longer  years 
of  living  must  not  be  longer  years  of  misery 
to  be  spent  In  sickness  and  In  progressive 
decline  In  mental  hospitals  and  similar  es- 
tabll.«hments. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  older 
citizens  is  one  about  which  we  have  talked 
much  but  achieved  relatively  little.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  proportion  of  our  aged 
population  that  Is  now  employed  Is  smaller 
than  at  any  time  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930s  We  may  find  reasons  for  this 
In  Increased  urbanization  and  less  agricul- 
tural employment  where  retirement  Is  slow- 
er and  more  gradual,  but  the  result  Is  not 
satisfactory. 

These  are  not  problems  that  can  be  solved 
by  Federal  action  alone.  Unless  there  Is 
both  recognition  and  action  In  localities 
and  In  the  States,  many  Federal  provisions 
win  have  little  effect.  On  the  other  hand. 
we  must  recognize  a  leading  and  a  helping 
role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
if  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  are  to  enjoy 
living  consistent  with  decency  and  health. 
In  1951,  we  set  up  In  Rhode  Island,  a 
commission  to  ftudy  the  problems  of  the 
Rged.  One  of  the  tragic  conclusions  reached 
by  the  commission  was  that  one  In  three  of 
our  aged  live  In  homes  without  central 
heating  and  that  more  than  one-fourth  are 
forced  to  live  In  housing  that  Is  groESly 
substandard  lia  other  respects.  Among  the 
aged  who  were  trying  to  live  on  public  as- 
sistance, the  situation  was  twice  as  bad 
and  more  than  half  live  In  dilapidated  hous- 
ing or  lack   basic  sanitary  facilities. 

We  must  recognize  that  we.  as  a  society, 
are  fostering  this  kind  of  living.  Every  time 
a  public-assistance  payment  Is  made  to  cover 
the  rent  of  an  older  i>erson  living  In  a 
dilapidated  or  unsanitary  dwelling,  we  are 
subsidizing  the  continued  existence  of  that 
dwelling  Surely,  we  must  do  better  than 
this  for  our  older  people. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  In  Rhode  Island  a 
beginning  has  been  made  In  correcting  this 
situation.  Living  units  for  older  people  have 
been  Incorporated  In  two  of  our  public  hous- 
ing projects  In  the  city  of  Providence.  These 
are  proving  to  be  a  boon  to  the  few  older 
people  fortunate  enough  to  find  places  In 
them,  but  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  housing  and  Its  relationship  to  other 
facilities   and   services   in    the   community. 

This  experiment  In  Rhode  Island  has  ac- 
complished several  purposes.  The  direct  re- 
sults Include  some  Improvements  In  the 
situation  of  at  least  some  aging  persons. 
We  have  a  substantial  amount  of  factual 
knowledge  about  the  living  situation  of  older 
people  In  the  State  on  the  basis  of  which 
plans  can  be  made,  but  we  also  have  a  body 
of  participants  In  this  project  who  know 
these  things  now  at  first  hand,  and  who 
are  therefore  better  qualified  than  they  could 
possibly  have  been  before  to  Interpret  the 
needs  that  exist  in  the  State. 


It  seems  to  me  that  an  analogous  situa- 
tion exists  In  relation  to  welfare  and  public 
assistance  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
many  thousands  of  trained  staff  and  paid 
personnel  that  operate  these  programs  in 
every  county  In  the  United  States,  most 
counties  have  a  lay  board  or  commission, 
usually  unpaid,  whose  duties  are  usually 
advisory  In  character.  Members  of  these 
boards  are  normally  chosen  In  the  first  place 
because  of  the  prestige  or  respect  that  they 
command  In  the  community  and  are  usually 
representative  of  different  groups  within  the 
community.  As  members  of  such  boards, 
they  observe  much  more  closely  than  other 
lay  persons  the  operation  of  programs  and 
community  problems  that  are  Involved.  As 
unpaid  workers,  their  motives  are  not  sus- 
pect. They  are  accordingly,  as  Individuals, 
in  a  unique  position  to  Interpret  existing 
nee<ls  to  their  local  officials,  members  of 
their  State  legislatures,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Congress. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  private  social 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  professional 
staff  of  these  agencies,  there  are  almost  al- 
ways advisory  or  executive  boards  made  up 
of  Influential  and  Interested  people  who 
can  be  very  effective  In  encouraging  support 
for  humanitarian  legislation.  While  the 
private  agency  Is  not  directly  engaged  In 
the  administration  of  public  programs.  It 
does  see,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
community  In  general,  the  needs  and  gaps 
In  these  programs.  These  agencies  are  In 
a  unique  position  to  work  continuously  for 
social   improvement. 

The  program  of  old  age,  survivors  and 
disability  Insurance,  as  you  know.  Is  Fed- 
erally operated.  In  the  17  years  I  have  been 
In  Congress,  I  have  supported  the  many 
Improvements  that  have  been  made  In  this 
system.  We  have  seen  benefits  progressively 
raised  since  1950.  We  have  seen  the  amount 
of  wages  upon  which  tax  is  paid  increased 
twice,  although.  In  my  Judgment,  It  has 
not  been  Increased  nearly  as  far  as  It  should 
be.  We  have  seen  provisions  made  for  dis- 
ability freeze,  and  last  year,  after  much 
controversy,  the  establishment  of  benefits 
for  very  severely  disabled  people,  aged  50 
or  over. 

I  have  made  my  own  position  clear  on 
further  improvements  that  I  believe  should 
be  vindertaken.  I  believe  that  people  who 
become  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  re- 
gardless of  their  age  at  that  time.  The 
young  working  man  or  woman,  aged  30  or  40, 
needs  such  protection  Just  as  much  as  the 
man  or  woman  aged  50  or  60.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  to  see  that  the  disabled  per- 
son gets  a  fair  break  under  the  social  secu- 
rity laws. 

I  believe  that  the  age  for  all  men  and 
women,  to  whom  benefits  are  payable  upon 
retirement,  should  be  reduced  to  60  years. 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  have  Introduced  one  In  this 
Congress.  This  would  not  require  an  Indi- 
vidual to  retire  at  age  60.  If  he  did  retire, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  and  even  below  age 
65  I  know  that  it  Is  frequently  necessltv.  he 
would  be  permitted  to  draw  his  full  bene- 
fits. I  am  convinced  that  this  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  many  thousands  of  older  per- 
sons who  are  not  yet  65  but  who  are  ap- 
proaching that  age  and  are  unable  to  fiiiil 
employment  today. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  desirable  for 
those  persons  who  defer  retirement  beyond 
age  65  to  receive  higher  benefits.  This  Is 
only  fair  to  them  and  would  offer  some  In- 
centive to  stay  In  the  labor  force  as  long  as 
possible.  I  believe  the  social  security  bene- 
fits should  be  Increased,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  widows.  Today,  an  aged  widow  re- 
ceives only  three-fourths  as  much  as  a  re- 
tired wage  earner.  If  the  husband  was  en- 
titled   to    $100,    the    couple   may    have    beeu 
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getting  $150.  Upon  his  death,  his  widow  re- 
ceives only  973.  If  he  was  entitled  to  950, 
she  gets  only  937.30.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  benefitfi  are  sufficiently  generous  that  we 
should  make  this  type  o/  discrimination  be- 
tween the  needs  of  aged  persons,  and  I  thljvk 
the  proportion  for  the  widow  should  be  In- 
creased to  100  percent. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  maximum 
wage  which  can  be  credited  under  the  pro- 
gram be  Increased  from  $350  a  month  to  9600 
a  month.  This  would  raise  the  miixinium 
for  a  couple  to  $237.75.  I  would  also  In- 
crease the  maximum  family  benefits  from 
9200  a  month  to  $300  a  month,  whlcn  would 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  widows  with  sev- 
eral young  children. 

In  the  field  of  public  aasistance,  much  em- 
phasis haa  been  placed  on  helping  people  to 
self-sufficiency.  As  I  have  Indicated,  I  am 
wholly  In  accord  with  this  objective.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  not  only  good  but  vital.  If  our 
older  people  are  to  ha-.e  a  reasonably  satis- 
fying life  in  their  declining  years.  In  in.st 
year's  amendments  a  provision  was  made  for 
research  and  for  the  training  of  public  wel- 
fare personnel.  Your  association  supported 
the  appropriations  for  both  of  these  pro- 
grams this  year,  and  I  take  some  satisfac- 
tion In  the  fact  that  they  were  reported  fa- 
vorably by  my  subcommittee,  even  though 
they  did  not  remain  In  the  appropriation 
bill.  Unique  as  the  opportunity  for  this  type 
of  service  is  in  public  assistance  programs. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  recognize  that  many 
of  these  people  are  going  to  have  to  have 
money  on  which  to  live  for  the  years  to  come 
and  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  de- 
cent paymonto  to  them. 

niere  is  another  field  in  which  I  have  a 
strong  Interest.  I  would  like  to  see  much 
more  done  by  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  strengthen  family  life.  The  ftunily  is 
the  basic  unit  in  our  society;  It  is  the  main- 
stay of  our  culture.  Yet  It  has  been  left  In 
nil  exposed  position  to  withstand  '-he  buflet- 
Ings  and  demands  of  an  ever  changing  econ- 
omy. I  would  like  to  see  more  research  In 
this  field.  And  I  would  like  to  see  more  sup- 
port given  by  government  at  all  levels  to  the 
family  in  Its  fight  to  overcome  present  ten- 
dencies toward  the  loosening  of  family  ties 
and  to  avoid  the  social  problems  that  ac- 
company family  breakdown. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  the  things  I  stand 
for  In  the  social  welfare  field  and  have  sug- 
gested somt  of  the  reasons  for  my  interest  la 
these  progriuns  and  In  their  Improvement. 
If  a  sufTlclent  mimbcr  of  CongresiJmen  were 
similarly  Inclined,  you  would  have  less  of  a 
problem  thtxn  you  do  in  securing  improve- 
ments In  line  with  the  real  needs  of  people. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  them  do  not  know 
as  well  as  I  how  some  of  the  things  we  have 
talked  about  in  generalities  affect  their 
neighbors.     Your  Job  is  cut  out  for  you. 


AssociaHoB  of  tho  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Endorses  Judgeship  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  knowledfieabJe  groups  which 
have  come  forward  to  urge  emxctment 
of  the  pending  omnibus  judiiie.ship  bills 
is  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  recently  received  the 
lollowing  telesiram  from  the  association: 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
Hew    York    urges    the    prompt   enactment   of 


the  omnibus  Judgeship    biU   as  described   In 
the  associatiou's  report. 

Dudley  B  Bonsal, 
President,  the  Aisocxation  o/  tiie  Bar 
o/    the    City   o/    New    York. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the 
strong  backing  for  additional  judgeships 
which  exi.sts  among  the  lawyers  of  this 
Nation,  who  work  most  closely  with  the 
cases  which  are  now  clop.Kcd  on  Federal 
court  calendars.  I  am  delighted  these 
voices  will  have  an  opportunity  to  air 
their  views  during  the  hcarinc:s  of  the 
House  Judiciary  CommitLee.  which  com- 
mence July  9. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  connect:ci-t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  our  Aiiaerican  educational 
system  is  undergoing  what  might  be 
called  an  agonizing  reappraisal  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  school  which  I 
attended  as  a  young  man  and  which  I 
now  have  tiie  honor  to  .serve  a.s  a  trustee. 
Peekskill  Militaiy  Academy  is  this  yciu 
celebrating  its  125th  anniversary. 

Not  long  ago  a  well-known  television 
commentator,  Chct  Huntley,  devoted  a 
half-hour  program  to  an  EInglish  prep 
school  which  concentrated  on  getting 
good  teachers,  close  companion.ship  be- 
tween master  and  student,  and  tlie  all- 
round  development  to  chaiacter  as  well 
as  scholarship  as  best  way  to  obtain  a 
meaningful  education.  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience  that  Peekskill 
is  this  kind  of  school. 

The  breadtli  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence at  the  academy  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  institution  in  1833. 
Concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
village  scliools  at  tiiat  time,  the  first 
trustees — a  lawyer,  a  siiipowner  and  a 
farmer — determined  that  the  purpose  of 
a  sound  education  was  "to  impart  to  the 
pupils  a  taste  for  their  studhs,  and  to 
Interest  their  minds  in  them."  One  of 
the  advantages  of  that  school,  as  de- 
scribed In  a  bi-ochure  printed  in  1843, 
was  the  fact  tJiat  the  "boaiding  pupil.s. 
residing  in  tiie  family  of  the  principal, 
will  have  the  advantage  of  Uir  famiUar 
explanation,  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  principal,  morninq  and  eve- 
ning." Peekskill's  continuing  concern 
for  preserving  the  spirit  of  this  close  re- 
lationship between  boy  and  master  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  today  there 
is  1  teacher  for  every  9  boys. 

From  this  outstanding  military  acad- 
emy have  come  men  who  have  gone  into 
every  walk  of  life,  grateful  for  the  train- 
ing and  education  that  they  acquired  in 
those  formative  years.  Her  graduates 
have  loyally  served  in  five  of  our  coun- 
try's wars  and  have  been  equally  out- 
standing in  civilian  pursuits. 

I  recall  an  old  .saying  that  seems  very 
appropriate  at  this  time.  "When  wealth 
is  lost,  nothing  is  lost.     When  health  is 


lost,  something  Is  lost.  When  character 
is  lost,  all  is  lost  "  Since  1833  Peekskill 
Military  Academy  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  building  character.  What 
is  this  development  of  character?  It  is 
Uie  all-aroLUid  development  of  eacli  ca- 
det morally,  mentally,  physically,  and 
socially  w  ithout  loss  of  individuality. 

When  the  boy  first  enters  the  academy 
he  begins  to  take  pride  in  and  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  participating  in  an  or- 
gaiiization  tliat  it  tiyhtly  kiiits  together. 
At  Peekskill  each  cadrt  is  allorded  a 
high  degree  of  individual  understand- 
ing, allowing  lum  to  show  his  own  par- 
ticular talents  and  Interests,  but  within 
tlie  context  of  a  sound  military  educa- 
tion. 

The  school  oCfers  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  is  based  on  its  Uuee  major 
departments — academic,  physical,  and 
military.  Tlie  recoixl  of  PetkskiUs  aca- 
demic training  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  95  percent  of  its  graduates  have 
gone  on  to  college. 

In  today's  uncertain  world  a  boy  needs 
the  best  po.ssiblc  tiainuig  a  school  can 
offer.  The  military  traditioios  of  iionor. 
accuracy.  courtesy,  neatness,  and 
promptne.ss  are  jKjwerfuIly  important  in 
mature  life  and  should  be  established 
early.  When  the  time  comes  for  a  stu- 
dent to  graduate  from  Peekskill  Military 
Academy  he  is  not  only  prepared  for  col- 
lege, but  he  has  also  gained  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  hi.s  country  and  lU  prot>- 
lem.s  and  found  a  new  desire  to  have  a 
share  in  their  solution  He  has  learned 
the  value  of  the  spirtt  of  honest  effort 
and  loyal  service  which  is  Uie  central 
tradition  of  Peekskill.  Wliatevcr  the  fu- 
ture iiolds  in  store  for  our  country,  you 
can  be  sure  graduates  of  Peekskill  Mili- 
tary Academy  will  live  up  to  the  won- 
derTul  motto  of  the  institution  "Quit 
You  Like  Men." 

Tlie  school  has  had  a  glorious  past 
and  is  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  our 
country.  General  Putnam  made  his 
headquarters  on  "Oak  Hill  Lot.  '  tlie  fa- 
miliar name  for  the  campu.s.  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  And  every  student 
who  has  graduated  from  tlie  school  has 
passed  under  the  massive  oak  from 
which  was  lianged  a  British  spy  during 
our  War  of  Independence.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  school  will  con- 
tinue to  give  its  students  the  fine  educa- 
tion and  training  for  which  It  is  re- 
nowned. 

It  is  v.ith  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  all  Americans  in  saluting  Pcck&kill 
Military  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  its 
anniversary  celebration  May  its  service 
to  our  country  go  oil  tor  another  12o 
years. 


Labor  Management  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OK     MKniU.\N 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEUStNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  actions  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-Manaccment  Relations  of 
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the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
should  make  it  apparent  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  more  interested  in  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  Taft-Hartley  law  than  they 
are  in  making  any  revision  in  this  law. 
The  American  people  have  listened  for 
many,  many  years  while  the  Democrats 
groaned  about  the  alleged  evils  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  know  of  no  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  ever  perfect  at  the  time 
of  enactment  and  certainly  revisions  are 
in  order  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  pledges  regarding  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  I  quote  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  194C: 

We  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  It  was  enacted  by  the  Republican  80ih 
Congresa  over  the  President's  veto.  That 
act  was  proposed  with  the  promise  that  it 
would  secure  "the  legitimate  rights  of  both 
employees  and  employers  In  their  relations 
alTectlng  commerce  "  It  has  failed  •  •  • 
We  advocate  such  legislation  as  is  desirable 
to  establish  a  Just  body  of  rules  to  assure 
free  and  effective  collective  bargaining,  to 
determine,  in  the  public  Interest,  the  rights 
of  employees  and  employers,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  their  conflict  of  interests,  and  to 
enable  unions  to  kerp  their  membership  free 
from  communistic  influences. 


The  1952  Democratic  plntform  pledges 
almost  the  same  as  the  1948  advocating 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Ian 
paragraph  of  the  1952  provisions  of  the 
Democrat  platform  state  this: 

In  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times 
and  based  on  pa*t  experience  a  new  irgls- 
l;itive  approach  toward  the  entire  labor- 
managemtnt  problem  should  be  explored. 

I  know  of  no  way  that  the  pledge  of 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1952  in  this 
regard  can  be  fulfilled  unless  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor- Management  Rela- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  willing  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  very  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  1956  Democratic  platform 
also  contains  provisions  dealing  with 
the  labor-management  relations.  I 
quote  the  last  para:,'rapli  in  the  1956 
Democratic  platform: 

Up^n  return  of  our  National  Government 
to  the  Democratic  Paitv  a  new  leglsL-tlve 
approach  toward  the  entire  labor-manage- 
ment problem  will  be  adopted,  based  on  past 
experience  and  the  principles  of  the  W.-^pner 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Norria- 
La  Guardia  anti-lnjunctlon  law. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  that  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  voted  unani- 
mously to  withhold  any  hearings  in  this 
field. 

In  his  message  to  Conrrress  on  Jan- 
uary 23  President  Ei-senhower  empha- 
sized and  reemphasized  the  need  for 
some  changes  in  our  labor  laws. 

The  President  said: 

No  labor-management  relations  legLslatlve 
program  today  can  Ignore  the  disclosures  of 
corruption,  racketeering  and  abuse  of  trust 
and  power  In  the  labor-management  field. 
Many  of  these  disclosures  have  been  made 
in  Congressional  hearings  and  In  Investiga- 
tions by  grand  Juries  and  l(x;al  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  •  •  •  In  orcer  to  protect  the 
basic  rights  of  the  Individual  worker  and  to 
maintain    the    Integrity    of    trade    unionism 

Itself,  action  on  tiie  part  of  the  Qovermnent 
Is  needed. 


The  President's  recommendations  in- 
clude proposals  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment area  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  worker  and  curb  imion  abuses, 
include  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  changes  in  other  laws  and  en- 
actment of  new  laws.  They  range  from 
controls  over  imion  funds  and  activities. 
Including  boycotts  and  organizational 
picketing,  to  the  elimination  of  the 
jurisdictional  no-man's-land  between 
State  courts  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

During  this  Congress  there  have  been 
a  numt)er  of  proposals  introduced  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  one  form 
or  another.  Some  of  these  are  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Eisenhower.  Others  have  been  intro- 
duced by  our  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  all  of  whom  favor  outright 
rejjeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
none  deal  with  correcting  the  abuses 
which  have  been  shown  to  exist  in 
labor-management  relations. 

Both  management  and  labor  have  ac- 
knowledged that  abuses  have  taken 
place.  Both  admit  there  should  be  some 
revisions  in  the  law  to  correct  these 
abu-ses. 

By  its  refusal  to  hold  hearings  the 
subcommittee  thwarts  the  correction  of 
these  abuses. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand a  situation  wherein  a  Member  of 
this  body  introduces  legislation  which 
is  then  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of 
which  he  is  chairman  and  then  refiises 
to  permit  hearings  on  his  own  and  re- 
lated bills. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  a  few 
days    ago    when    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  called  to  order 
the  first  meeting  of  his  Labor-Manage- 
ment   Relations    Subcommittee    of    the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor. 
This  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
subcommittee's  course  of  action  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.     The  full 
membership  of   the  subcommittee   was 
present,  being  composed  of  the  chair- 
man,   the    gentleman    from    Kentucky 
(Mr.    Perkins),    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota    1  Mr.   WierI.   the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Holland],  the 
gentleman       from      New      York       (Mr. 
Teller),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania    (Mr.    KearnsI.    the    gentleman 
from   Arizona    (Mr.   Rhodes),   and   the 
gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr.    Grif- 
fin).    It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     IMr, 
Kearns)  proposed  that  the  subcommit- 
tee set  up  an  agenda  and  hold  hearings 
as    soon    as    possible    on   the    proposals 
which  President  Eisenhower  has  char- 
acterized as  vital  to  protect  the  basic 
rights    of    individual    workers    and    to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  trade  union- 
ism.   The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes]  proposed  that  the  subcommit- 
tee begin  hearings  on  March  12  on  the 
four  parts  ox  the  President's  program  on 
which  both  management  and  labor  had 
expressed  an  interest. 

When  it  came  to  a  showdown,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
stood  man  to  man  against  permitting 
any  legislation  of  this  type  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  as  proposed. 


Last  week,  during  a  discussion  of  this 
legislation,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said : 

They  know  that  if  a  bill  comes  out.  you 
fellows  In  combination  with  some  others  are 
going  to  try  to  put  through  some  anti- 
labor  legislation. 

Obviously  the  majority  leader  was  at- 
tempting to  infer  that  the  Republicans 
would  attempt  to  put  through  some 
antilabor  legislation  when  he  said  "you 
fellows." 

I  feel  confident  I  can  assure  the  ma- 
jority leader  we  Republicans  will  not 
have  any  part  in  punitive  legislation  but 
are  desirous  of  constructive  revisions  of 
the  law. 

Who  did  the  majority  leader  have  in 
mind  when  he  said  "some  others"?  This 
House  is  composed  of  only  two  parties — 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Apparently 
the  gentleman  has  fears  as  to  what  some 
of  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
might  do. 

Does  the  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  fear  the 
Democrats  will  support  what  he  calls 
antilabor  legislation?  Is  that  why  no 
hearings  will  be  held  on  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

The  Democrats  are  in  the  majority  in 
this  House  and  the  Democrats  are  in  the 
majority  on  the  Labor  Committee  and 
on  its  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
to   the   fact   that   the    four   Democratic 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship    of   the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins)    and  his  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  WiERi.  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Holland),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Teller],  all  of 
whom  unanimously  voted  against  hold- 
ing hearings  in  the  field  of  management 
relations,  are  among  the  80  Democratic 
Members   of   Congress   who   signed   the 
manifesto  under  the  heading  of  Proposed 
Program  for  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  85th  Congress,  which 
is  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  30,  1957. 
That  manifesto  said: 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  its  replacement  by  labor-relations  legis- 
lation that  Is  favorable  to  labor,  to  manage- 
ment, and  to  the  public. 

Now  I  ask  you  how  Inconsistent  can 
you  be  and  what  can  be  the  motives  of 
these  Members?  Labor  itself  in  many 
instances  has  come  out  in  favor  of  revi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  know 
in  many  of  the  political  campaigr.s  of 
the  past  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been 
an  issue  and  yet  the  Democrats  who  are 
in  control  and  who  have  been  in  control 
of  the  United  States  Congress  for  every 
year  except  2  years  since  its  enactment 
have  done  nothing.  They  have  taken 
no  steps  whatsoever  to  revise  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  members  of  the 
building  trades  and  labor  unions  were 
in  Washington  and  many  of  them  vis- 
ited our  offices.  They  visited  me.  Sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  that  they  were  in- 
terested in  had  to  do  with  revising  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
most  of  which  have  the  support  of  this 
administration  and  have  been  proposed 
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by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  asked  those  that  came  Into  my  office 
why  they  do  not  go  to  the  committee 
and  request  that  hearings  be  held  so  that 
the  provisions  In  which  they  are  Inter- 
ested can  be  made  a  part  of  the  law. 

Apparently  these  men  were  aware  of 
the  doubletalk  engaged  in  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  who  out 
of  one  comer  of  their  mouths  pretend 
to  be  the  great  friend  of  the  laboring 
man  and  out  of  the  other  vote  to  thwart 
consideration  of  this  labor  legislation 
we  are  discussing. 

Certainly  it  is  no  secret  to  the  gentle- 
men on  the  Democratic  side  that  these 
labor  groups  have  been  calUn?  for  action 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  Ther-e  very 
buildlnir  trades  people  mho  vielt<d  us 
were  here  in  the  interest  of  le«isIatlon. 

ThU  AFL-CIO  group  wanU  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  amended.  Tiie  rvnnocratlc 
members  of  this  subcommittee  have 
l>locked  any  possible  attempt  to  consider 
any  amendments  to  this  act. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to 
do.  Certainly  they  should  advise  the 
American  people  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  this 
subcommittee  and  also  issue  a  state- 
ment as  to  when  we  can  expect  some 
action  in  this  field  which  they  have 
themselves  stated  is  worthy  and  dcsevv- 
ins  of  some  action.  I  believe  one  thinpr 
that  we  must  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  is  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  Party  controls  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  controls  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  therefore,  it  is 
their  responsibility  in  this  field  if  any 
action  is  going  to  be  taken. 

We  Republicans  stand  ready  to  do 
what  we  can  to  assist  in  sensible  and 
reasonable  revisions  of  tliis  act,  but  we 
must  and  feel  compelled  to  state  that 
tlie  record  sloould  be  crystal  clear,  that 
the  Democrats  are  not  interested  in 
reviiions  of  tliis  act.  but  interested  in 
merely  playing  politics  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly tlie  laboring  man  of  this  country 
deserves  more  than  that.  Lipseivice  is 
not  enough. 
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The  Mackinac  Briilge  Greatest  ib  the 
WorM — Its  Existeace  Pays  Lasting 
Tribate  to  the  Initiative  and  Determi- 
natioa  of  Prentiss  M.  Brown  and  to 
the  Understandias  and  Anthorkative 
Action  of  Gov.  G.  BUennen  Williams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E»ITATIVE3 
Thursday.  May  22.  1958 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  27,  and  28,  the  people  of  Michigan 
will  observe  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  significant  event  In  the 
history  of  the  Wolverine  State — the  ded- 
ication of  the  Mackinac  Bridge.  There- 
fore. I  think  It  Is  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  I  tell  you  something  of  this 


proud    achievement    In    the 
glorious  history  of  Michigan. 

The  history  of  Michigan  is  marked  by 
many  Important  milestones  and  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  Is  an- 
other major  achievement  of  Michigan 
initiative  and  know-how.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  will  bring 
to  reality  a  dream  that  has  been  a  part 
of  Michigan  history  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  centuiy.  As  far  back  as 
three  generations  atfo  tlie  people  of 
MlchlKan  had  varying  opinions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  liavlng  a  tunnel  or 
bridge  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  which 
separate  the  2  peninsulas  of  Michigan, 
Thomas  T,  Dates,  edltor-pabllsher  of  the 
Orand  Traverse  H-'rald,  wrote  In  the 
early  winter  of  1084,  that  "If  there  is 
to  t>e  a  great  through  route  from  east  to 
west  through  Michiuan  there  must  t>e  a 
sure  and  permanent  croswlng  at  the 
straits."  Mr.  Bat<»»'  comments  were  ac- 
curate in  stating  the  difficult  problem  of 
any  proposed  bridge  at  the  Mackinac 
Straits:  Will  the  business  to  be  done 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  a  larce  sum 
of  money  required  In  the  builduip  of 
such  a  bridge  or  tunrvel  across  the 
straits?  History  has  proved  conclusively 
since  that  time  that  the  commercial  busi- 
ness done  in  the  area  warrants  the 
building  of  such  a  i)roject. 

Prom  1884  to  1920.  the  idea  of  a  con- 
necting link  at  the  straits  cropped  up  in 
many  places,  and  in  1920.  an  article  in 
the  magazine  American  Highways,  by 
Horatio  Earle,  Michigan's  first  highway 
commissioner,  created  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest.  He  sugRested  a  floating 
tunnel  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and 
invited  conunents  on  this  proposal. 
Nothing  came  of  this  idea,  but  in  re- 
sponrse  to  the  growin ;  demand  f.ir  better 
straits  crossing  facihtie.s.  Governor  Alex 
J.  Groe.sljeck  urged  tlie  legislature  in  1923 
to  e.stabh.sh  a  ferry  system  across  the 
straits.  This  was  accomplished  and  in 
1928  the  highway  department  published 
a  report  stating  that  a  bridge  directly 
across  the  straits  costing  about  $30  mil- 
lion would  be  fe;isible  as  a  private  toll 
facility.  Although  some  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  out  this  proposal,  thoy  were  not 
completed,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

With  the  advent  of  the  depression  and 
the  availability  of  work  project  funds 
from  the  Federal  G;)vernment,  and  the 
urging  of  Gov.  William  A.  Comstock.  the 
Michigan  Legislature  in  1934  created  the 
Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  Authority,  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  bridge 
across  the  straits,  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  l)onds,  the  building  of  the  bride-e  and 
the  fixing  and  collecting  of  tolH.  The 
Authority  began  negotiations  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  but  due  to  vari- 
ous objections  and  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  IT, 
tlie  legislature  aboli.shed  the  authority  in 
1847.  Soon  after  plans  for  a  new  dock 
to  shorten  the  fen-y  sailing  time  were 
drafted  a  large  new  ferry  was  con- 
structed and  it  was  expected  that  these 
measures  would  take  care  of  the  fore- 
seeable demands  for  straits  cro&sing 
service. 

But  others  saw  the  situation  quite 
differently  and  in  1948  Governor  Wil- 
liams in  his  campaign  promised  action. 


He  created  the  Infer -Peninsula  Com- 
munications Commission.  One  of  the 
functions  of  this  commission,  headed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission.  John  H.  McCarthy, 
was  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
necting link  at  the  straits.  Soon  after 
W.  Stewart  Woodflll,  president  of  the 
Orand  Hotel  on  Mackinac  Inland,  in- 
tere.'^ted  a  group  of  leading  businessmen 
from  all  parts  of  Michigan  to  Join  him 
in  forming  the  Mackinac  Bridge  Citizeiui 
Committee.  The  immediate  objective  of 
the  committee  was  to  secure  creation  of 
another  Mackinac  Bridge  Authority  to 
flnnncc  and  tnilM  a  bridge  at  the  j.tralU 
after  compl'iely  studying  and  Investt- 
gatlng  the  fraf.!blllfy  of  »iuch  a  project. 

The  efforts  of  both  these  groups,  along 
with  the  con..tant  support  and  urguitf 
of  Governor  Williams,  brought  partul 
rcsuiu  in  1950.  «'hen  the  lexlslature 
created  the  Mackinac  Bridge  Authority, 
hmtted.  however,  to  studies  of  feasibility 
with  no  power  to  finance  or  build.  Gov- 
ernor Williams  appointed  6  of  the  7-man 
commissicn.  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, and  the  State  highway  commis- 
sioner was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
commis.sion  in  the  legislation  creating 
the  authority.  The  members  named  to 
the  authority  were  the  late  Fred  M. 
Zeder.  the  late  Charles  T.  Fischer,  Jr., 
George  A.  Osborn.  Murray  D.  Van  Wag- 
oner. William  J.  Cochran,  State  High- 
way Commi.'-sioncr  Charles  M.  Ziegler. 
nnd  Prentiss  M.  Brown  who  was  elected 
chairman. 

Public  Act  No.  21  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1950.  crcatmg  the  autlxonly,  care- 
fully spelled  out  its  functions.  Fust. 
the  authority  was  to  determine  the 
phy.sical  fea-Tibility  of  such  a  bridge.  To 
obtain  the  answers  to  such  questions  the 
authority  consulted  with  a  t>oard  of  3 
of  the  world's  greatest  Ions-span  bridge 
authorities.  These  experts  were  selected 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dean 
of  engineering.  University  of  Michigan. 
Tlie  three  top  men  on  Dean  Crawford's 
list  were  O.  H  Ammann.  D.  B  Steinman, 
and  Glenn  B.  Woodruff.  They  accepted 
the  commis.sion  to  advise  the  authority 
and.  in  July  1950.  came  to  the  straits  to 
study  the  fea.sibility  of  a  bridge  and  the 
probable  cost.  The  authority  also  en- 
tered into  agreement  with  a  traffic  engi- 
neering' firm  to  predict  the  trafTlc  on  the 
proposed  bridge  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  traHic  tliat  sucli  a  bridge 
would  Ecrvice. 

On  January  10.  1951.  the  authority  re- 
ceived tlie  preliminai-y  report  from  Uie 
engineer  group  and  the  traffic  analysts. 
Messrs.  Ammann.  6teinman.  and  Wood- 
ruff reported  in  effect  that  a  bridge  could 
be  built  connecting  Michigan's  2  pemn- 
sulas  along  Uie  straight  route  from 
Mackinaw  City  north  and  utilizing  the 
causeway  built  in  1911,  and  that  such  a 
bridge  would  witlibtand  all  the  physkuil 
furceb  in  tlie  area,  tiiat  additional  bor- 
ings would  t>e  required  before  tl^  precise 
location  of  each  foundation  could  l)e  de- 
termined, and  that  inich  a  structure  was 
estimated  to  cost  $76,300,000. 

Tlie  authority  also  retained  the  serv- 
ices of  two  expert  consulting  geologists. 
It  luu  been  aliet^ed  that  there  were  huge 
caverns  in  and  under  the  rock  on  wlilch 
the   foundations   would   be   placed   and 
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con.sequently  any  pro!X)sed  structure 
would  be  in  jeopardy  l)e<:au5e  the  weight 
of  the  foundations  would  cause  the  cav- 
erns to  collapse,  thus  ca  ising  any  bridge 
built  to  also  collapse.  The  con.«ultlng 
ccologlsts  studied  the  p  -oblem  and  filed 
a  report  stating  that  the  so-called  cav- 
erns had  collapsed  thousands  of  years 
ago  and  had  consolidated  Into  rock.  The 
trafllc  analysts  reported  that  such  a 
ftructure  could  be  financed  hy  selling 
lx}nds,  the  Intere.st  arid  principal  on 
which  would  be  paid  for  out  of  tolls 
based  on  those  charged  for  crossing  by 
ferry.  It  was  estimated  tliat  such 
financing  would  coott  al>out  til  million 
thereby  requiring  a  total  sale  of  |87 
million  worth  of  bonds.  • 

The  authority  promp'ly  flled  the  re- 
ports with  the  legl^latLre  but  did  not 
recommend  additional  le.(lMatlon  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  steel 
due  to  the  Korean  war.  However,  the 
authority  was  granted  an  additional 
$75,000  to  proceed  with  its  investigation 
on  the  proposed  bridge,  particularly  in 
connection  with  Uie  Ix-aring  qualities 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  foundations 
would  rest.  Load-bearing  tests  were 
carried  out  and  it  was  concluded  from 
these  tests  that  tiie  weake.'-t  of  all  the 
rock  formations  at  the  straits  would 
support  four  times  the  lull  load  placed 
on  it  by  the  bridge  foundations. 

By  late  1951  the  shorUige  of  steel  had 
eased  sufficiently  enough  for  the  bridge 
authority  to  proceed.  Two  bills  con- 
cerning the  building  of  a  bridge  were 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  legislature 
for  consideration.  One  bill  appropriated 
$2  million  out  of  highway  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  en^iineers  to  draw 
the  final  plans  for  the  hlructure.  The 
bill  gave  no  right  to  fii.ance  or  build, 
only  the  right  to  obtain  plans  for  the 
proposed  structure.  The  second  bill 
covered  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
financing  and  construction  of  the  bridge. 
The  legi.slature  refused  to  use  highway 
funds  for  the  bridge  plans  so  the  next 
task  was  to  per.suade  tlie  members  to 
authorize  the  authority  to  proceed  with 
financing  and  construction  ''Without  a 
substantial  appropriation.  The  author- 
ity's case  was  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  later.  After  several 
months  of  study  and  floor  discussion  the 
legislature  passed  the  bill  by  more  than 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses. 
It  was  then  signed  by  Governor  Williams 
as  public  act  No.  214  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1952. 

The  bridge  authority  bnmediately  filed 
application  with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  in  crder  that  that 
agency  might  purchase  bonds  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  RFC  was  investigating  the  applica- 
tion, the  traffic  at  the  straits  was  In- 
crea.<;ing  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  that 
predicted  by  the  traffic  analysts.  In- 
stead of  a  6-r>ercent  increase  a  year  In 
1951  and  1952,  as  predicted  by  the  an- 
alysts, the  trend  was  t>et  .er  than  15  per- 
cent a  year.  This  encouraging  factor 
made  private  Investment  bond  bankers 
to  become  increasingly  Interested  in  the 
project.  There  had  always  t)een  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  meml)er8  of 
the  authority  for  the  b  idge  project  to 
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stand  on  Its  own.  without  any  Federal 
funds. 

In  November  1952  the  authority  en- 
tered Into  agreement  with  a  leading 
New  York  revenue  bond  underwriter  to 
manage  the  bridge  financing;  It  also  se- 
lected D.  B.  Steinman  as  the  designing 
engineer  and  recommended  Glen  B. 
Woodruff  as  his  consultant.  All  nec- 
essary legal  and  financial  documents 
were  prepared  by  the  authority  and  it 
was  ready  to  market  its  txmds  in  March 
1953,  At  the  time  the  money  market 
was  tight  and  It  was  imablc  to  at>sorb  the 
$96  million  bridge  revenue  bond  issue 
and  financing  was  temporarily  post- 
poned. 

Members  of  the  authority  and  otliers 
had  pointed  out  to  ttie  traffic  engineers 
that  the  ferry  operation  was  suffering 
heavy  operational  Iomcs,  reaching  well 
over  half  a  million  dollars  annually, 
without  consideration  of  the  interest  or 
depreciation  of  the  docks  or  ships.  Con- 
sequently, the  financial  adviser  recom- 
mended that  the  legislature  appropriate 
a  similar  amount  annually  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
bridge.  This  would  make  the  sale  of 
bonds  more  attractive  since  all  revenues 
produced  by  the  structure  would  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
liquidation  of  the  bonds.  In  May  1953 
an  act  was  passed  appropriating  $417,000 
a  year  for  that  purpose  if  and  when  the 
structure  was  opened  for  traffic.  The 
legislature  put  a  time  limit  on  this  offer 
providing  that  unless  the  bonds  were 
sold  by  December  31,  1953.  the  $417,000 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  next  few  months  saw  the  encour- 
aging development  of  various  insurance 
companies  and  investment  banks  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  project.  Mr.  James 
S.  Abrams.  a  New  York  investment  bank- 
er with  Allen  &  Co..  proposed  a  novel 
plan  for  financing  the  project.  He  pro- 
posed two  series  of  bonds  with  first  and 
second  liens  on  the  revenues.  'Various 
objections  were  raised  as  to  the  author- 
ity's proposals  for  obtaining  revenue,  but 
all  difficulties  were  finally  settled  and  on 
December  17,  1953,  in  Governor  Wil- 
liams' office  in  the  State  capitol,  bids 
were  accepted  on  the  sale  of  the  author- 
ity's $79,800,000  worth  of  class  A  4-per- 
cent bonds  and  $20  million  worth  of  class 
B  5 ',4 -percent  bonds.  One  bid  was  re- 
ceived from  the  financial  advisers  com- 
prised of  Allen  &  Co.,  Eastman  Dillon- 
Union  Securities,  Stifel-Nicolaus,  and  A. 
C.  Allyn  &  Co..  Inc.  The  authority  met 
immediately  and  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

The  next  problem  facing  the  authority 
was  the  distribution  of  the  bonds  by  the 
four  underwriter  partners.  By  Thurs- 
day, January  7.  1954.  only  $35  million 
worth  of  bonds  had  been  committed. 
Soon  after,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  had  agreed  to  purchase  $10  million 
worth  of  bonds,  thus  assuring  the  success 
of  the  sale.  On  February  17.  1954.  the 
authority  met  with  the  underwriters  and 
received  a  check  from  Joseph  King,  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Securities  Corp.,  for 
$96,400,033.33.  On  the  same  day  the  au- 
thority's contractors  were  given  the  go- 
ahesul  with  construction.  Merritt-Chap- 
man  It  Scott  Corp.  had  the  contract  to 
btilld  33  marine  fotmdations  for  a  lump 


sum  of  $25,735,600.  The  contract  for 
the  superstructure  with  the  American 
Bridge  Division  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Co,  was  in  the  amount  of  $44,532,- 
900. 

The  bridge  Is  completed  now  and  it  is 
truly  the  greatest  bridge  In  the  world. 
It  is  by  far  the  longest  suspension  bridge 
from  cable  anchorage  to  cable  anchor- 
age, 8.614  feet,  exceeding  the  next  in  size 
by  2.164  feet.  Tlie  main  fotuulations  are 
In  deep  and  often  turbulent  waters. 
From  the  west  and  northwe«t,  tea*  gen- 
erated l>y  over  120  miles  of  clear  sweep 
In  high  winds  dash  40  feet  up  the  towers. 
Foundations  go  down  200  feet,  and  the 
touers  rise  750  feet  from  bedrock — 652 
feet  from  the  water  surface  as  high  as 
Michigan's  Ullest  building.  The  entire 
project  is  jtist  44  feet  more  than  5  miles 
and  built  without  any  Federal  funds  or 
assistance. 

What  will  the  bridge  do?  It  will  re- 
duce the  crossing  time,  including  wait- 
ing time,  from  an  average  of  1^/2  hours 
in  winter  to  2'/2  hours  during  the  sum- 
mer, to  just  10  minutes.  The  capacity 
of  the  bridge  is  6,000  cars  per  hour  com- 
pared with  462  cars  per  hour  on  the 
State  ferry  system.  By  eliminating  as 
many  as  a  himdred  crossings  during  a 
24-hour  period,  it  will  eliminate  the  dan- 
ger of  marine  collision  t>etween  north- 
going  and  south-going  ferries  and  the 
scores  of  great  ore,  grain,  and  coal  ships 
which  steam  from  east  to  west.  The 
economic  effect  on  Michigan  will  be  tre- 
mendous; but,  most  important  of  all,  it 
will  join  the  two  peninsulas. 

Before  closing  this  stoiT  of  the  Macki- 
nac Bridge  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  men  that  made  it 
possible.  The  contractors,  the  engi- 
neers, the  courageous  high-bridge  work- 
ers and  the  deep-foundation  men,  the 
workers,  the  legislature,  the  Governor, 
and  the  members  of  the  authority  that 
made  this  Michigan  dream  a  reality. 
But  I  think  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  one  man  who  has  lived  with 
this  dream  since  his  boyhood  days  in 
Mackinac  County:  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
chaii-man  of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  Au- 
thority. It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  and  be  closely  associated  with 
Prentiss  Brown  for  many  years.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  and  his  work  on  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  Authority  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  Michigan. 

Bom  on  June  18,  1889,  in  St.  Ignace, 
Mackinac  County,  Mich.,  where  his  fa- 
ther James  J.  Brown  was  prosecuting 
attorney,  Prentiss  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Michigan  and  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  He  was 
graduated  from  Albion  College,  Michi- 
gan, in  1911,  and  served  as  the  secretary 
to  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  2  years  while  studying  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Michigan  Bar  in  1914 
and  conunenced  practicing  in  St.  Ignace. 
He  became  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Mackinac  Cotmty  in  1914  and  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1926.  From  1916  to 
1928  he  also  served  as  city  attorney  for 
St.  Ignace,  Mich.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  conventions  in  1924, 1932. 
1934.  1936,  1938,  and  1940.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
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and  served  In  the  73d  and  74th  Con- 
gresses until  his  resignation  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1936,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  a  term  begin- 
ning: January  3.  1937.  to  January  3.  1943. 
He  served  as  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  from  January 
1943  to  November  of  the  same  year.  He 
has  recently  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  but 
remains  active  as  a  director.  He  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Mackinac 
Bridge  Authority. 

A  Michigan  legislator  with  a  gift  of 
metaphor  said  when  the  bill  was  passed 
to  bring  the  Mackinac  Bridge  into  re- 
ality: "The  north  and  south  of  the  State 
have  long  been  engaged:  now  they  have 
a  wedding  ring."  Such  being  the  case, 
there  is  every  reason  to  refer  to  Prentiss 
M.  Brown  as  a  member  of  the  wedding. 
Already  the  people  of  Michigan  refer  to 
this  distinguished  public  servant  as  "Mr. 
Bridge."  This  is  certainly  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to 
make  this  Michigan  dream  a  reality  and 
to  bring  to  Michisan  "the  greatest  bridge 
in  the  world."  This  too  is  a  fitting  and 
lasting  monument  to  the  people  of  Miclii- 
gan  and  it  will  stand  forever  dramatiz- 
ing Michigan's  determination  and  initia- 
tive, as  exemplified  by  Gov.  G.  Mcnnen 
Williams  to  accept  the  challenge,  to 
tackle  a  job  some  thought  impossible, 
and  get  it  done. 


Action  for  Our  Older  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErPRESENTA  FIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1958 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  a 
few  remarks  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  behalf  of  our  15  million  older  citizens 
and  on  behalf  of  the  additional  15  mil- 
lion who  will  become  senior  citizens  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  These  30  million 
people.  55  years  of  age  and  over,  repre- 
sent almost  one-fifth  of  our  total  popu- 
lation. In  a  quite  real  sense,  they  repre- 
sent a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
Most  of  them  are  alive  today  becau.se  of 
the  remarkable  increase  in  our  life  ex- 
pectancy during  the  first  half  of  the 
century;  because  of  more  and  better 
food  and  nutrition;  because  of  better 
living  conditions:  and  because  of  the 
control  of  infectious  disea.'-cs  throu;.jh 
the  discovery  of  antibiotics  and  improved 
public-health  practices. 

In  1900,  there  were  fewer  than  8  mil- 
lion of  the.se  people  in  our  population. 
Today  there  are  30  million.  In  1970. 
there  will  be  40  million  and  we  shall  be 
among  them.  By  the  year  2000,  there 
will  be  60  million  and  they  are  alive 
today.  They  will  include  our  children 
and  grandchildren  the  youngest  of  whom 
are  already  13  years  of  atie.  It  is  for 
our  older  people  today,  for  our  own  gen- 
eration tomorrow,  and  for  our  children 
only  a  relatively  few  years  from  now 
that  I  am  concerned. 


Longer  life  for  millions  of  our  citizens, 
for  nearly  all  of  vJB.  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment. It  means  that  we  are  receiving 
the  dividends  from  the  investments  we 
have  made  in  scientific  agriculture;  In 
better  housing;  in  improved  working 
conditions;  in  sanitary  methods  of  han- 
dling food,  water,  and  wastes;  and  in 
medical  research.  Yet,  you  know  and  I 
know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  older  citizens  are  wondering  wiiether 
adding  20  years  or  more  to  their  lives 
has  been  a  good  thing.  These  are  the 
older  people  today,  your  constituents 
and  mine,  who  are  trying  to  exist  on  in- 
comes below  the  level  of  decency;  who 
are  struggling  against  the  handicaps  of 
long-term,  chronic  disease;  who  are  Uv- 
ing  in  slums;  and  who  are  wasting  away 
their  years  in  boredom,  inactivity,  and 
isolation.  This  is  the  future  which  those 
in  middle  age.  which  many  of  us.  and 
which  our  children  must  anticipate  un- 
less wc  are  willing  to  create  conditions 
which  will  make  the  added  years  of  life 
healthy,  comfortable,  useful,  and  satis- 
fying. We,  here,  have  a  resixjnsibility 
not  only  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
old  now  but  also  to  leave  a  heritage  of 
decency  and  self-respect  to  the  genera- 
tions which  are  following  closely  behind 
us.  I  am  sure  we  ell  want  them  to  feel 
that  we  have  been  farsichted  and  wise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dunnc:  the  first  week  of 
this  session,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
9822.  designed  to  get  action  on  behalf  of 
our  older  people.  It  provides  that  the 
President  .vhall  call  a  Wlute  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  not  later  than  1960 
to  be  preceded  by  conferences  in  every 
one  of  the  54  States  and  Territories.  If 
we  act  favorably  upon  this  bill,  every 
State  will  be  stimulated  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  needs  of  its  older  citizens,  to 
develop  specific  blueprints  for  programs, 
and  to  pet  things  moving.  When  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  9822.  I  said  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  aning 
and  that  what  we  need  now  is  action.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  an  effective  way 
to  get  it.  When  blueprints  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  forged  out  in  the 
communities  and  States,  they  can  be 
brought  together  in  a  White  Hou'e  Con- 
ference and  shaped  into  a  comprehen'^ive 
program  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

The  response  to  this  bill  has  given 
clear  evidence  of  the  readiness  for  ac- 
tion. I  have  received  over  100  letters 
from  my  own  constituents  and  from  26 
other  States  from  coast  to  coast  urging 
that  we  recognize  the  plight  of  our  older 
citizens  and  that  we  do  something  about 
it.  Many  of  these  letters  have  come 
from  State  officials  and  from  profes- 
sional and  informed  lay  people  who  see 
the  need  and  who  are  impatient  for 
progressive  Icader.ship.  Many  have  come 
from  older  people  themselves  who  are 
de.sperately  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet,  to  find  decent  places  to  live,  to 
obtain  medical  care,  and  to  find  some 
sort  of  meaningful  activity  out  of  their 
meager  resources.  In  view  of  all  of  the 
favorable  response,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  have  had  no  unfavorable  respon.se  from 
the  country,  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
provide  the  proper  stimulus  now  we  shall 
earn   the   gratitude   of   millions  of   our 


older  citizens  and  of  their  children,  too, 
and  then  we  shall  feel  greatly  rewarded. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  H.  R.  9822, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  spoke  rather  extendedly 
about  the  sorry  circumstances  under 
which  many  of  our  older  people  are  try- 
ing to  get  along.  I  shall  not  a.sk  your 
indulgence  to  permit  me  to  repeat.  We 
all  read  our  mall  and  we  know  what  the 
circumstances  are.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  Congress  has  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  programs  aimed  at 
helping  older  people  enjoy  fuller  and 
better  lives.  We  have  provided  the  pro- 
grams in  social  security,  in  medical  re- 
search and  in  provision  of  medical  fa- 
cilities, in  rehabilitation,  for  the  care  of 
oldsr  veterans,  for  helping  older 
workers  find  employment,  and  at  long 
last,  we  are  beginning  to  do  something 
about  decent  liousing  for  older  people. 
That  these  efforts  are  still  insufficient  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  600  bills  dealing  with  some 
aspect  of  aging  before  the  Congress  right 
now.  Each  year  we  are  making  some 
advances,  though  I  must  say  that  most 
of  them  are  made  over  the  protest  of 
the  present  administration. 

We  must  give  careful  consideration  to 
all  of  the^e  proposals  but  we  mu.st  also 
give  attention  to  encouraRing  and  help- 
ing the  States  and  their  communities  to 
move  forward  too,  for  It  is  they  who 
have  direct  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  programs  in  welfare,  in 
health,  rehabilitation,  employment,  and 
housing  are  carried  on.  of  course,  by  the 
States  and  counties  and  cities  with  the 
aid  of  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
and  with  guidance  from  the  Federal 
agencies. 

Many  of  the  States  are  trying  to  po 
beyond  tlie  basic  requirements  of  these 
programs  and  to  develop  better  and 
more  comprehensive  .services  for  their 
older  people.  I  am  told  that  31  or  32  of 
the  States  have  created  official  councils 
or  commissions  on  aging  and  have  in- 
structed them  to  come  up  with  tangible 
proposals  for  action.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
Is  concerned  with  employment,  health, 
rehabilitation,  hospital  construction,  and 
other  matters  jjcrtaining  to  older  people, 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  whole 
thing  quite  closely.  I  am  forced  to  re- 
port, with  a  good  deal  of  regret,  that  not 
more  than  a  handful — perhaps  four  or 
five  of  the  States,  are  making  significant 
progress  on  anything  like  the  .scale  re- 
quired by  the  rate  at  which  the  older 
population  is  Increasing.  And  I  must 
also  add  that  a  full  one-third  of  the 
States  have  taken  almost  no  action  at  all. 

My  conclusion  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
majority  of  the  States  do  recognize  the 
need  for  action  but  that  somehow  they 
lack  the  stimulus  and  the  know-how  to 
proceed.  The  administration  is  failing 
badly,  as  I  shall  indicate.  It  has  been 
trying  to  get  by  on  smootli  and  soothing 
language  without  taking  any  significant 
action  at  all.  Hence.  I  believe  it  is  we 
here,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  must  provide  the  example 
and  the  encouragement  and  who  must 
make  It  possible  for  all  of  the  States  to 
obtain  the  guidance  and  assistance  they 
need. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason  and  after  careful 
study  that  I  introduced  my  bill,  H.  R. 
9822.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
stimulate  and  assist  the  States  to  make 
precise  inventories  of  the  needs  of  their 
older  citizens,  to  develoj)  detailed  plans 
for  the  programs  they  believe  to  be  re- 
quired, and  to  move  into  action.  Si^e- 
cifically.  H.  R.  9822  calls  for  making 
grants  to  the  States  which  they  would 
use  for  conducting  necessarj*  studies  and 
surveys,  for  holding  meetings  and  con- 
ferences to  develop  action  blueprints, 
for  encouraging  development  of  pro- 
grams, and  for  .sending  representatives 
to  a  national  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  to  encourage  a:id  assLst  them 
represent  a  proven  me'hod  of  getting 
widespread  benefits  to  the  people.  For 
more  than  a  centurj*  we  have  supported 
State  programs  In  agricultural  research 
and  education,  and  for  many  years  wc 
have  provided  fund.s  ta  support  pro- 
grams in  public  health,  vocational  edu- 
cation, rehabilitation,  enploymcnt,  wel- 
fare, construction  of  hospitals,  housing 
for  low-income  people,  public  roads,  and 
in  other  areas.  I  am  sure  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  in  virtually  every  case  the  results 
have  been  highly  succes.sful  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
established  pattern  of  Federal-State 
partnership  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated its  worth. 

Moreover,  this  pattern  has  received 
the  supjx)rt  of  many  students  and  others 
whom  we  miKht  have  expected  to  be  its 
severest  critics.  Shortlj'  after  he  came 
into  office,  the  President  appointed  a 
Commi.s.«lon  on  InterBovernmenial  Rela- 
tions— Kestnbaum  Commission — and  di- 
rected it  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
these  programs.  The  Commission  came 
readily  to  the  conclusion  that  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  devices  we  hav'^  discovered  for 
extending  services  and  facilities,  for  rais- 
ing standards  of  performance,  and  for 
adding  to  the  general  well-being  of  all 
the  people.  It  Is  precisely  these  things 
that  we  are  now  trying  Vo  accomplish  for 
our  older  citizens. 

Approximately  a  month  ago,  the 
Rockefeller  brothers  f unci  published  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Challenge  to  Amer- 
ica: Its  Economic  and  Social  Aspects." 
Signed  by  more  than  40  of  the  country's 
top  business  and  industi  ial  leaders,  this 
report  recommended  that  present  pro- 
grams for  social  insurance,  welfare, 
health,  and  hospital  conjtructlon,  educa- 
tion, and  for  similar  purposes  should  be 
Increased  by  at  least  50  percent  by  the 
year  1967.  Tlie  group  specifically  recom- 
mended continuation  and  improvement 
of  current  programs  for  older  people. 

We  have  also  had  opixjrtunity  to  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  another  program 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  proposing.  I 
refer  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  held  in  1955  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  conferences  in  the  several 
States.  I  believe  everyone  is  agreed  that 
these  conferences  awakened  millions  of 
people  to  the  needs  of  their  schools  and 
that  they  resulted  in  the  development 
of  sound  conclusions  concerning  such 
things  as  the  need  for  classrooms  and 


equipment.  Improvement  of  teacher 
preparation  and  salaries,  and  selection  of 
students  for  advanced  training.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  were  begiruiing  to  see  prog- 
ress in  attacking  these  problems  when 
Sputnik  I  was  launched  and  made  a  still 
greater  impact.  Perhaps  Sputnik  III  will 
jolt  us  Into  realizing  that  we  mu.st  learn 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  many  of  our  older  people 
who  retain  the  capacities  for  Icadciohip 
and  technical  contributions. 

I  believe  that  holding  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  would  give  us  large 
return.s  for  a  .<^mall  expenditure.  The 
first  National  Conference  on  Aging,  held 
in  1950.  made  most  of  the  country  aware 
of  the  problems  of  our  growing  numbers 
of  older  people  and  stimulated  a  good 
many  people  and  organizations  to  action. 
Another  national  conference  coming 
after  the  States  have  completed  their 
studies  and  plans  would  have  even  more 
marked  effect  In  moving  the  whole  field 
foi-ward.  This  has  certainly  been  true 
of  the  White  House  Conferences  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Children's  Bureau  every  lo 
years  .'-ince  1909. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .should  al.^o  like  to  see 
more  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  separate  pro- 
prams  in  social  security,  health,  and  so 
forth  are  fine  and  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment witely  recognized  the  need  for  an 
overall  coordinating  unit  in  aging  when 
it  set  up  the  special  staff  en  aging  to 
study  the  development  of  the  field,  to 
make  program  suggestions,  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Department  with  that 
of  other  national  organizations,  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in  making 
studies  and  planning  programs,  and  to 
provide  a  national  clearinghouse  of  in- 
formation. This  unit  is  much  smaller 
than  I  have  felt  it  should  be  but  Its  work 
has  been  of  great  value.  I  have  urged 
in  the  appropriation  hearings  that  the 
staff  be  increased  but  the  Department 
has  shown  a  singular  obtuseness  toward 
my  suggestion. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago.  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Congressman 
WiERl  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  17  or 
18  bilLs,  mine  included,  all  designed  to 
get  more  for  our  older  people.  Knowing 
of  my  interest,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  Mr.  WiER]  kindly  invited  me  to 
participate  in  these  hearings. 

I  must  say  that  the  approach  of  the 
executive  agencies  has  been  consistently 
negative  to  all  proposals.  The  A.ssistant 
Secretary'  of  Labor  testified  on  behalf  of 
his  Department  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging.  An  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  appeared  for  his  Depart- 
ment. Both  were  in  full  agreement  with 
the  need  for  more  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  Both  agreed  that  a 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  agencies  is  to 
encourage,  assist,  and  provide  consulta- 
tion services  to  the  States.  Both  agreed 
that  they  should  be  doing  more  of  all  of 
these  things.  Duiing  the  questioning,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  cannot  begin  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quests for  help  that  come  to  it.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  repre- 


sentatives from  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
insisted  that  they  do  not  need  additional 
staff  to  perfonn  these  functions. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  also  ex- 
pres.'^ed  the  fear  that  if  the  Special  Staff 
on  Aging  were  enlarged  it  would  develop 
programs  of  its  own  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  constituent  agencies  within 
the  Department.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  is  abiurd.  I  think  they  have  de- 
layed long  enough.  I  believe  the  Special 
Staff  on  Aging  should  not  only  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  a  program  several 
years  ago;  I  believe  it  should  have  been 
required  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  develop  ade- 
quate facilities  for  providing  consulta- 
tion to  the  States,  assisting  them  in  sur- 
veys and  planning,  developing  program 
aids,  stimulating  research,  and  keeping 
systematic  track  of  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  this  field. 

We  have  had  this  kind  of  service  in 
Rhode  Island  from  the  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  and  it  has  been  useful.  Governor 
Roberts  and  the  legislature  have  already 
acted  upon  some  of  the  recommendations 
that  were  made  and  so  have  several  other 
agencies  and  organizations.  There  are 
other  States  that  want  similar  services 
and  cannot  get  them  because  this  staff 
is  too  small.  Most  of  the  older  p>eople 
alive  today  will  be  dead  long  before  the 
service  is  provided  at  the  rate  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  moving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Special  Staff  on  Aging  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be- 
come the  primary  source  of  information 
for  all  of  the  States,  communities,  and 
organizations  which  need  and  want  help. 
I  know  that  it  has  the  know-how  to  do 
it.  I  should  like  to  see  it  given  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. The  predecessor  to  the  special 
staff  organized  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Aging  and  did  a  good  job.  It 
brought  the  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  into  the  plarming;  it 
brought  800  people  to  Washington  for 
the  conference ;  and  it  produced  a  report, 
Man  and  His  Years,  which  served  as  a 
guide  to  the  whole  countiT  untU  it  be- 
came outdated.  My  bill  provides  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
9822  by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  with- 
in the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  because  I  be- 
lieve that  staff  can  do  it. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
said  that  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  can 
be  augmented  by  borrowing  persormel 
from  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment and  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies when  it  needs  help.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  went  into  a  similar  matter  when  we 
were  considering  the  budget  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  this  year.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  making  plans  for  the 
1960  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  has  requested 
considerably  more  money  than  it  spent 
on  the  1950  conference.  When  we  in- 
quired about  this,  w^e  were  told  that  in 
1950  the  Children's  Bureau  did  borrow 
personnel  from  other  agencies  but  that 
it  did  not  work.     The  Cormnissloner  of 
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Social  Security  Administration  explained 
very  carefully  that  the  other  agencies 
have  their  own  programs,  that  they 
have  no  more  staff  than  they  need,  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  loan  personnel,  and 
that  the  1960  White  House  Conference 
would  have  to  have  a  staff  of  its  own. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  position 
and  we  approved  the  request.  Presum- 
ably the  request  had  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  it  reached 
us.  Therefore.  I  cannot  understand  the 
position  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
I  cannot  see  why  personnel  should  be 
any  more  available  to  assist  the  Special 
Staff  on  Aging  on  a  continuing  or  peri- 
odic basis  when  they  are  not  available  to 
aid  the  Children's  Bureau  in  conducting, 
one,  single  project. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
should  have  obtained  at  least  a  little 
action  from  the  Department  on  this  mat- 
ter but  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
know  that,  at  times,  the  Department  has 
requested  small  increases  for  the  Special 
Staff  on  Aging,  and  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, these  have  been  turned  down  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  During  our 
appropriation  hearings  in  February.  I 
repeatedly  asked  Secretary  Folsom  why 
he  had  not  requested  increases  for  the 


food  and  drug  program,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, medical  research,  for  aging 
and  for  other  useful  programs.  In  al- 
most every  instance,  the  Secretary  ad- 
mitted that  the  Department  was  not  a 
free  agent,  that  It  was  working  under 
orders  from  the  administration  and  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  for  a  few 
moments.  This  is  the  interdepartmental 
group  which  the  President  set  up  2  or  3 
years  ago  in  a  brief  flurry  of  Interest  in 
older  people.  I  have  been  interested  in 
this  council.  I  have  read  its  reports.  I 
have  heard  about  its  activities  at  the 
hearings.  I  believe  it  may  well  prove 
useful  some  day  in  coordinating  the  pro- 
grams in  aging  among  the  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved.  I  am  sure  they 
could  use  coordination.  I  believe  it 
should  produce  some  ideas  for  Improving 
our  programs  for  the  aging,  and  I  told 
them  so  at  the  hearings.  However,  so 
far.  I  have  seen  almost  nothing  of  any 
tangible  quality  which  has  come  from 
the  Council  during  the  years  it  has  been 
in  existence. 

Again  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
responsibility  for  .specific  programs  and 
services  clearly  belongs  within  an  estab- 
lished and  continuing  agency.    The  De- 


partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare already  has  several  major  programs 
directed  toward  older  people.  This  Is 
where  what  Uttle  activity  there  is.  on  a 
broad  basis.  Is  now  located  and  where  It 
needs  to  be  more  adequately  nourished. 
When  they  are  willing  to  give  the  special 
staff  on  aging  the  personnel  it  needs.  It 
can  also  provide  even  more  effective 
services  to  the  Federal  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  say  that  since  I  introduced  my  bill. 
H.  R.  9822.  on  January  8.  there  has  been 
a  net  increa^^e  of  131,000  people  In  our 
population  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
Every  day  that  pa.sses  more  than  3.420 
p>eople  have  the  experience  of  joining  the 
ranks  of  those  for  whom  we  propose  ac- 
tion but  to  whom  it  must  now  seem  a 
series  of  empty  promi.ses. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  constituents 
and  mine  are  sincere  in  their  demands 
and  that  the  Departments  responsible 
for  leadership  have  either  failed  to  rec- 
ognize their  role  or  have  been  unable  to 
get  budget  approval  for  programs  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs.  I  am  there- 
fore urging  that  we.  the  Congress,  sub- 
stitute deeds  for  words  and  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H  R.  9822  which 
will  become  a  blueprint  for  action — now. 

Thank  you. 


ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.vy,  May  2:5,  lU.lS 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  17:  5:  And  the  apostles  said  unto 
the  Lord,  increase  our  faith. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  always  sensitive 
and  responsive  to  every  human  appeal, 
we  are  coming  unto  Thee  with  our 
prayers  of  intercession  for  the  needy. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we 
may  not  sin  against  the  Lord  by  ceasing 
to  pray  for  them. 

Bless  all  whose  very  thoughts  flow  In 
sadness  and  who  know  the  bitterness 
of  want  and  carry  heavy  burdens,  aris- 
ing from  the  ills  which  make  life  so  diffi- 
cult. 

Grant  that  those  who  walk  In  the  shad- 
ow of  doubt  and  despair,  and  whose 
sense  of  defeat  often  brings  them  to  a 
standstill,  may  be  inspired  with  a  greater 
revelation  and  realization  of  Thy  pres- 
ence. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  was  moved  with  compassion 
when  he  saw  the  multitude  and  went 
about  uttering  words  of  sympathy  and 
comfort  and  performing  works  of  mercy. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


the  President  approved  and  .«;i"ned  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  19,  1958: 

H.  R.  2151.  All  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  cf  ttie  Import  duties  on 
certain  coarse  wool,  nnd  to  provide  addi- 
tional time  for  the  Tariff  Comml.'slon  to 
review   the   ciLstoms   tarlH  srhedulea; 

H.  R  3604.  An  act  to  amend  section  831  of 
title  5  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  make  It  a 
felony  to  Injure  or  de.stroy  works,  property, 
or  material  of  communication,  power,  light- 
ing, control,  or  signal  lines,  stations,  or  sys- 
tems, and  fur  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  75G8.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1953  to  provide  that  -rervlce  In  the  grade 
of  Inspector  and  the  grade  of  private  In  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  DLatrlct  of  Columbia 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  service  In  the  same 
grade  for  the  purpose  o'.  longevity  Increases; 
and 

H.  R  0544.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration to  tribal  ownership  of  all  vacant  and 
undis[>oscd-of  ceded  lands  on  certain  Indian 
reservations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  20.  1958: 

HR  11470.  An  act  to  adjust  the  method 
of  computing  basic  pay  for  oflticers  and  en- 
listed members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
to  provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  22.  1958: 

H  R.  7300.  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  District  oX  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act. 


EXPLOSION  OP  AJAX  MISSILES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  devas- 
tating explosion  of  eight  Ajax  missiles 
at  a  Middletown.  N  J  .  Nike  site  certainly 
calls  for  an  immediate  Congressional  in- 
vestigation on  the  public  safety  factor 
relating  to  the  handling  of  this  device. 
Too  many  people  in  23  cities — the  major 
population  areas  of  Am'Tica — live  too 
clo.se  to  this  weapon  to  permit  uncon- 
trolled hazard. 

The  tragic  horror  in  the  unnecessary 
lo.ss  of  nine  lives  is  minute  beside  the 
calamity  that  mit:ht  have  occurred.  It 
was  only  accidental  that  colos.sal  loss 
of  life  did  not  result. 

At  the  time  the  Nikes  were  Installed 
in  my  community  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  a.ssurances  were  made  that  there 
would  be  no  hazard  to  community  life. 
Every  community  now  has  grave  doubts 
that  Nike  may  produce  hazards  which 
may  exceed  security  advantages.  Only 
a  prompt  investigation  by  civilian  as 
well  as  military  authorities  can  restore 
public  confidence. 


MESSAGE    FROM     THE    PRF^IDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 


MESSAGE  fROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  R  9291.  An  act  to  dertne  parts  of  cer- 
tain types  of  footwear. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


V 
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REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROaRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  368) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  tran.smilting  herewith  the  Thir- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  p>erlod  July  1  through  December  31. 
1957.  This  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Each  element  of  the  T.lutual  Security 
Program  is  essential  to  the  security,  the 
prosperity  and  the  continued  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 

The  best  and  lea.st  expen'^ive  way  to 
counter  the  threat  of  Sino-Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  is  to  take  part  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  Free  World. 
Collective  strength,  however,  cannot  be 
built  out  of  individual  weaknesses.  All 
defense  partners  therefore  must  be 
strong. 

Most  funds  for  mutual  .security  are 
used  to  help  create  defen.se  strength — 
by  providing  weapons  and  training  to 
those  who  need  them  and  cannot  other- 
wise obtain  them.  They  also  provide 
economic  re.«ourccs  which  help  .some  of 
our  partners  to  maintain  needed  defense 
forces  without  bein-^  crushed  by  the  eco- 
nomic burden  Involved. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World  to  be  strong  In 
their  defenses.  Strength,  security,  and 
Justice  are  needed  in  other  areas:  in 
buslne.ss  and  economic  affairs;  in  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions:  in  oppor- 
tunities for  education;  and  in  the 
growth  of  individuals  in  mind  and  spirit. 
Above  all  there  must  exist,  in  every 
country,  a  conviction  held  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  citizens  that 
hopes  and  de.sires  for  a  decent  life  can 
be  realized  and  fu'filled. 

This  Is  the  kiftd  of  world  in  which  we 
want  to  live.  This  is  the  kind  of  world 
for  which  we  are  willing  to  work,  through 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  in 
other  ways. 

This  6-month  report  shows  how  the 
United  States — workin.':  in  cooperation 
with  many  other  nations  at  many  dif- 
ferent jobs — is  making  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  worldwide  peace  and  progress. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower, 

The  White  House.  May  22,  1958. 


AD- 


AMENDING       AGRICULTUR.AL 
JUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H. 
R.  84901  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  rice-acreage  allotments,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    Clerk    read   the   Senate    amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after  "fol- 
lows:" over  to  and  Including  line  9  on  page 
2  and  Insert  "  'In  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  producer  or  farm  for  an  allotment  as 
an  old  producer  or  farm  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  or  as  a  new  producer 
or  farm  under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  such  producer  or  farm  shall  not 
be  considered  to  have  produced  rice  on  any 
acreage  which  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  Is 
either  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  estab- 
lishing acreage  allotments  or  is  not  to  be 
credited  to  such  producer.'  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  thall  be  applicable  to 
the  planting  of  rice  in  1958  and  subsequent 
years." 

Page  2,  after  line  9.  insert: 

"Sec  2  (ai  Section  353  (b^  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
Is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  In  the  first  proviso  con- 
tained therein,  before  the  words  "the  State 
acreage  allotment',  the  following;  'part  or 
all  of; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  first 
proviso  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided 
furtheT,  TVkAX.  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  part  of  the  State  acreage  allotments 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  past  pro- 
duction of  rice  by  the  producer  on  the  farm 
and  part  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production 
of  rice  on  the  farm,  he  shall  divide  the  State 
into  two  administrative  areas,  to  be  desig- 
nated "producer  administrative  area,"  and 
"farm  administrative  area,"  respectively, 
which  areas  shall  be  separated  by  a  natural 
barrier  which  would  prevent  each  area  from 
being  readily  accessible  to  rice  producers  In 
one  area  for  producing  rice  In  the  other  area, 
and  each  such  area  shall  be  composed  of 
whole  counties';  and 

"(3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b(  ( as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act)  the  following:  'For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  In  States  which  have 
been  divided  Into  administrative  areas  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  the  term  "State 
acreage  allotment"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
that  part  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  ap- 
portioned to  each  administrative  area  and 
the  word  "State"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
"adminl.'^tratlve    area",   wherever   applicable.' 

"(b)  Section  353  (c)  (1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
the  colon,  the  following:  'Provided,  That  If 
the  State  Is  divided  into  administrative  areas 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
the  allotment  for  each  administrative  area 
shall  be  determined  by  apportioning  the 
State  acreage  allotment  among  counties  as 
provided  In  this  subsection  and  totaling  the 
allotments  for  the  counties  In  such  area:'. 

"(ci  This  section  shall  become  effective  for 
the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice:  Pro- 
vided. That  if  any  State  Is  divided  into  ad- 
ministrative areas  for  1958  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 353  (b)  of  the  act,  as  amended,  acreage 
allotments  heretofore  established  for  farms 
In  such  areas  shall  be  redetermined  to  the  ex- 
tent required  as  a  result  of  such  division: 
Provided  further,  That  the  allotment  hereto- 
fore established  for  any  farm  shall  not  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  such  redetermination. 
Tlie  additional  acreage.  If  any,  required  to 
provide  such  minimum  allotments  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  1958  National  and  State 
acreage  allotments." 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
"3." 

Page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  "3"  and  insert 
"4." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  then- 
names: 

[Roll  No.  721 

Abbltt  Edmondson  Multer 

Addonizio  Eillott  Mumma 

Alexander  Engle  Nimtz 

Anderson.  Everett  O'Neill 

Mont.  Fallon  Osmers 

Anfufo  Farbstein  Patterson 

Afhley  Fine  Phllbln 

As-hmore  Fogarty  Pllcher 

Auchlnclosa  Frazler  Poage 

Avery  Garmatz  Powell 

Harden  Gordon  Prouty 

Barrett  Granahan  Radwan 

Ba.ss.  Tenn.  Grant  Ray 

Baumhart  Green,  Pa.  Reece.  Tenn. 

Beamer  Gregory  Rees.  Kans. 

Betts  Griffiths  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blatnlk  Gross  Riley 

Boland  Gubser  Robeson.  Va. 

Bolton  Gwlnn  Robslon,  Ky. 

Bo^ch  Halleck  Rodino 

Boykin  Harris  Rogers,  Colo. 

Boyle  Haskell  Rogers,  Mass. 

Bray  Hays.  Ark  Rogers.  Tex. 

Breeding  Healey  Rooney 

Brooks,  La.  Herlong  Sadlak 

Broomfield  Hillings  Santangelo  -^ 

Buckley  Hoeven  Saund 

Burdick  HoUfield  Scott.  N  C. 

Bush  Hull  Scudder 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Hyde  Seely-Brown 

Carnahan  James  Shelley 

Celler  Jenkins  Sheppard 

Christopher  Judd  Shuford 

Clark  Kearney  Siler 

Collier  Keating  Stag«?ers 

Colmer  Kelly,  N.Y.  Steed 

Cooley  Keogh  Taylor 

Coudert  KUburn  Teague,  Tex. 

Cunningham,  Kllday  Teller 

Iowa  Kluc^ynskl  Thomas 

Curt  in  Knutson  Thompson.  La. 

Curtis,  Mo.  Krueger  Thornberry 

Dague  Lafore  Trimble 

Dawson,  ni.  Laird  TJdall 

Dawson,  Utah  Lane  Van  Pelt 

Dent  Latham  Van  Zandt 

Denton  Lennon  VurseU 

Derounian  Libonatl  Watts 

Deverevix  Loser  Wharton 

Dies  McCarthy  Wlgglesworth 

Dis-'gs  McGregor  Williams.  Miss. 

DoUineer  May  Willis 

Donohue  Merrow  Wilson,  Calif. 

Dooley  Miller,  Calif.  Withrow 

Dorn,  N.  Y.  Moore  Yates 

Dowdy  Morano  Zelenko 

Eberharter  Morris 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  261 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ADMISSION    OF    THE    STATE    OP 
ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill   cH.  R. 
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7999)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  ttie  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7999.  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous-consent BKrecmcnt  of  yesterday, 
further  general  debate  on  the  bill  will 
continue  today  and  Monday.  May  26. 
closing  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on 
said  Monday,  one-half  of  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  tientieman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  O'Brien!  and  one-half  of  the 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Miller]. 

The  Chair  .,recoKnlze.s  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  O  Brien  I. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  agreement  of  yes- 
terday we  divide  the  time  equally,  of 
course,  between  the  pcntleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Miller!  and  myself,  but 
there  is  a  further  asrcemcnt  that  each 
of  us  will  divide  our  time  between  the  op- 
ponents and  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  t'cntlcman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr,  HosmfrI. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering statehood  for  Alaska,  very  lit- 
tle is  heard  about  the  vital  economic  fac- 
tors which  are  cited  by  the  opponents  of 
statehood  now  for  Ala.ska. 

A  recent  survey  has  shown  the  cost  of 
living  in  Alaska  to  be  from  21  percent  to 
more  than  50  percent  higher  than  in 
Seattle,  which  is  itself  a  city  with  a  com- 
paratively high  cost  of  living.  Because 
of  this  cost  the  Federal  Government 
grants  its  employees  in  Alaska  a  cost-of- 
living  differential  of  aiiout  25  percent  in 
addition  to  their  basic  salaries  or  wages. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  Alaska  is  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  work  there.  Practically  all  of  the 
year-round  activities  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing ttidustries  are  in  the  one  pulp 
mill,  some  lumber  mills,  and  the  logging 
operations.  The  rest  are  seasonal  indus- 
tries, working  for  only  a  few  months, 
consisting  of  the  fisheries,  some  trapping, 
the  tourist  busine.ss.  and  mining.  Ac- 
tually, some  20,000  people  leave  Alaska 
every  fall  for  lack  of  work.  They  come 
back  in  the  spring,  but  they  do  not  make 
their  permanent  residence  there. 

Alaska  with  its  586.400  square  miles 
has  a  population  of  only  208,000.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  that  of  these  208.- 
000  some  80,000  are  military  men  in  the 
pay  of  Federal  Oovrinment.  and  their 
dependents.  In  addition,  there  are  an- 
other 15.000  Govenimejit  Civil  Service 
employees  plus  their  dependents,  and  of 
t.he  total  also  there  about  35.000  people 
in  Alaska  who  are  Indians,  Alcut.s,  and 
Eskimos,  many  of  whom  are  on  welfare 
relief,  and  30,000  are  schoolchildren. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  195.", 
there  was  an  average  of  26.500  per.sons 
in  private  industry,  and  even  of  these 
6,715  were  employed  in  contract  con- 
struction, most  of  which  was  Govern- 
ment.    Mining  employed  an  average  of 


1.333.  manufacturing  4,476.  transporta- 
tion and  utilities  3.955,  wholesale  and 
retail  businesses  5.894.  service  Industries 
2,732.  and  others  uns-pecifled  1.395. 
The.se  are  averages  for  the  year.  The 
peak  employment  was  about  40,000  in 
private  industry  in  the  summer;  low, 
somewhat  less  than  20, COO  In  winter. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tion costs  of  statehood  may  be  as  much 
as  $14  million  a  year. 

With  what  is  now  being  paid  for  Ter- 
ritorial government,  it  would  amount  to 
some  $30  million  to  $35  million  a  year. 

These  additional  cn.-^ts  in  part  are  for: 

FiSh  and  Wildlife  Administration, 
$2,500,000, 

Operation  of  courts,  nearly  $1  million 
a  j'ear. 

Support  of  chools  now  operated  by 
the  Alaskan  Nat  ve  Service,  $2  million. 

Borough  government.  $150,000. 

Additional  police  system.  $300,000. 

Care  and  custody  of  insane,  $510,000. 

Roads.  $7  million. 

Operation  of  Governor's  office,  le^i.^-la- 
tive  expenses,  and  Slate  buildings, 
$600,000. 

L'ncle  Sam  spend.s  in  Ala.ska  for  non- 
military  items  every  dollar  that  he  gets 
from  Alaska  income  and  excise  taxes, 
nearly  $100  million  a  year.  On  the  whole 
the  States  are  pouring  into  Alaska  about 
$300  million  more  than  they  are  taking 
out  and  this  money  is  all  reflected  in 
Alaska's  pre.sent  economy. 

Alaska's  biggest  industry — and  it  Is 
booming — is  military  defen.se.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  on  defense  in  Alaska, 
but  it  has  more  than  50,000  men  sta- 
tioned here.  It  costs  "Uncle"  at  least 
$400  a  month  a  man.  That  is  5240  mil- 
lion a  year.  Ihen  he  is  spending  from 
$50  million  to  $100  million  a  year  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  construction 
work. 

An  e.'-timated  65  to  70  percent  of 
Alaska's  gross  business  depends  for  its 
existence  on  Federal  money.  Washing- 
ton ofTicials  or  at  least  some  of  them 
realize  that  Alaska's  economy,  tied  up  as 
it  IS  with  Federal  spending  is  unable  to 
support  a  State  government  at  this  time 
without  extraordinary  Federal  help. 
Various  bills  in  Congress  in  addition  to 
the  one  b.'fore  us  would  ease  the  load 
by  millions  of  dollars — .some  c-timate  by 
as  much  as  $9  million  a  year — if  Alaska 
takes  on  the  responsibilities  of  .statehood 
now. 

Some  Alaskans  fear  that  If  statehood 
were  granted  now  Ala-ska  would  have  to 
resort  to  some  of  Nevada's  revenue- 
attracting  ventures,  such  as  gambling 
find  ea-sy  divorce  laws. 

Alaska  is  the  only  State  or  Territory 
v,hich  has  been  unable  to  finance  its  un- 
employment-security payments  and  had 
to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $3  million  in  spite  of  a-ssess- 
ments  against  workers  as  well  as  em- 
ployers to  finance  the  unemployment 
payments. 

Hiizher  taxes  that  the  new  State  would 
have  to  impose  to  remain  solvent.  If  it 
could,  stifle  initiative  and  discourage  in- 
vestment in  new  enterprises.  If  new 
businesses  cannot  compete  in  Ala.ska  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  the  States  they  will 


not  come.  And  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  reduce  Its  military  estab- 
hshments,  or  discontinue  military  con- 
struction, what  would  hapix;n  to  Alaska's 
economy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  T  have  said  so 
far  has  not  been  a. speech  that  I  have 
written  for  this  purpo.se  today,  but  Is 
the  reading  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  printed 
last  year  from  a  man  named  Emerj-  P, 
Tobin. 

Emery  F.  Tobin  Is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Alu.'kan  Sportsman,  in 
Ketchikan.  Alaska.  This  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  economics  that  face  Uj  in 
consideration  of  Alaskan  statehood. 
That  is  the  topic  to  which  I  wLsh  to 
confine  myself  today.  I  have  repeated 
his  words,  because  they  so  intelligently 
put  forth  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
tliat  land. 

As  I  have  heard  the  debate  and  lis- 
tened time  and  time  ai^ain  to  emotional 
appeals  to  the  House  to  coivsider  these 
worthy  people  in  Alaska,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  we  are  not  sitting  here  alone 
to  consider  the  people  in  Alaska,  but 
we  are  sitting  here  to  consider  justice 
and  welfare  for  all  Americans.  If  this 
proposition  of  statehood  would  not  bene- 
fit all  Americans,  then  we.  on  our  respon- 
sibility as  office  holders,  must  reject  it. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  pone 
through  a  series  of  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances, riots,  and  violence  throughout 
many  areas  of  the  world.  If  one  will  but 
relate  tho.se  situations  to  the  economies 
of  tho.se  nations,  it  is  readily  apparent 
th.it  where  there  is  economic  destitution 
there  is  a  breeding  ground  for  trouble. 
Tlierefore.  if  this  area  concerning  which 
we  are  deciding  statehood  today  cannot 
support  itself  economically,  thin  we  as 
responsible  Americans  cannot  create  a 
situation  in  which  it  could  result  in  grave 
consequences  to  the  United  States  and 
its  people  in  all  of  the  48  existing  States. 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to 
what  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  to  say 
about  this  economic  situation,  what  pros- 
pect is  granted  and  given  there  for  the 
kind  of  development  which  would  have 
to  occur  if  this  area  were  to  be  self-sup- 
porting as  an  mdependent  State.  As  the 
report  indicates,  we  will  have  to  give  this 
and  t.ive  that  out  of  Federal  lands  and 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  then 
70  percent  of  the  seal  monopoly  revenues 
must  be  set  over  to  the  State  treasury. 
Even  these  are  inadequate  to  support  the 
costs  of  statehood.  Then  the  Pittmnn- 
Robertson  Act  and  Uie  Ding  ell -Johnson 
Act.  are  cited  as  helpful  by  stating  the 
bencfiLs  of  Lhoi^e  acts  will  be  increased  to 
Alaska  as  a  State  and  therefore  will  be 
of  help. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  is  an  act 
that  has  to  do  with  the  restoration  of 
wildlife  and  birds.  The  new  State  of 
Alaska  would  get  no  benefit  from  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  even  if  the 
amounts  were  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent $75,000  to  $811,800.  as  the  report 
says,  for  anyUung  other  than  wildlife 
and  bird  restoration. 

The  next  item,  the  Dingell -Johnson 
Art.  which  is  cited  as  one  of  the  big 
tilings  in  the  report,  that  act  has  to  do 
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with  the  restoration  of  fish.  At  the 
present  time  they  get  $75,000  and  under 
statehood  they  estimate  they  would  re- 
ceive $241,300  a  year.  That  mcreased 
money,  spent  to  restore  fish,  is  going  to 
have  practically  no  effect  on  the  total 
overall  economy  of  that  area.  As  a 
con.sequence,  there  is  left  in  that  section 
of  the  report  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
rea.sonable  men  as  to  whether  the 
economy  is  capable  of  supporting  state- 
hood. 

Now  what  other  prospects  are  given 
In  the  report?  Over  on  page  14.  with 
respects  to  trying  to  anticipate  the  eco- 
nomic argument  I  am  making  today, 
they  handle  this  business  of  military 
construction;  and  what  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
say  is  going  to  happen  when  military 
construction  ceases  in  Alaska? 

with  re.«ipect  to  the  problem  whirh  may 
arise  if  and  wlien  Federal  construction  ex- 
penditures are  tapered  off  or  discontinued, 
this  situation  may  have  to  be  faced  boldly 
and  courageously  when  the  time  comes. 

That  sounds  like  a  very  good  oration 
on  the  platform  during  a  political  cam- 
paign, but  it  does  not  mean  very  much 
when  you  are  trying  to  make  a  good 
sound  solid  assumption  as  to  whether 
thf.se  160,000  peojile,  spread  over  an 
area  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
continental  United  States,  can  in  fact 
support  the  burden  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  can  in  fact  maintain  an  eco- 
nomic area  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  troubles  that  we  find  in  every  area 
of  the  world  where  the  economy  is  not 
self-supporting  and  where  the  people 
thereby  suffer  and  thereby  become  a  prey 
for  troublemakers. 

In  two  places  the  most  the  committee 
could  do  in  this  session  was  to  offer  hope. 
They  stated: 

It  is  hoped  that  If  the  major  construction 
work  comes  to  an  end  many  of  these  people 
will  turn  their  attention  and  energy  toward 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

That  is  a  hope,  but  what  kind  of  a 
hope?  It  is  not  a  fact;  and.  again, 
speaking  of  what  happened  after  the 
gold  rush  days  in  Alaska  when  some  of 
.  the  people  tried  to  build  up  the  place 
they  say: 

It  Is  hoped  this  experience  will  be  repeated 
when  and  if  the  present  construction  pro- 
gram comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  up 
here  and  oppose  this  program  of  state- 
hood. Yesterday  a  poll  was  quoted 
which  I  took  in  my  district,  in  which  my 
people  favored  statehood  for  Alaska.  A 
couple  of  our  colleagues  from  New 
York.  Mr.  O'Brien  for  one.  said; 
"Anybody  who  does  not  follow  the 
polls  is  just  taking  a  'Papa  knows  best' 
attitude."  That  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  had  this  thing  before  our  commit- 
tee for  a  long  time;  we  have  tried  to  get 
the  facts,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
intended  that  this  Government  should 
be  run  by  Mr.  Gallup,  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  so  rewritten.  But  we 
ccme  here  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  taking  an  oath  of  ofiBce  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  the  facts  are  and  use  our 
judgment  and  do  that  which  is  indeed 


and  truly  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  people. 

So  I  happen  on  this  issue  to  feel 
strongly.  That  is  why  I  oppose,  be- 
cause I  do  feel  strongly  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  people. 

There  is  a  minority  report  on  page  93 
of  the  committee  report.  It  is  my  sep- 
arate report  and  I  would  like  to  read 
most  of  what  it  says  Ijecause  it  is  short 
and  to  the  point. 

The  report  reads  as  follows; 

According  to  1956  United  States  ceru^us 
population  estimates,  the  population  of 
Alaska  is  161.000  of  which  approximately 
141.000  are  adults.  This  does  not  Include 
50,000  transitory  military  personnel  in  the 
Territory;  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
statehood  issue. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  is  far  le.ss 
than  that  of  any  of  the  435  Congressional 
Districts  In  the  existing  48  States. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  simply 
does  not  exist  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the 
basic  minimum  number  of  people  to  warrant 
or  support  statehood  '  tatus. 

Although  some  States  had  no  more  popu- 
lation when  admitted  than  Al.iska  today,  the 
situations  are  not  comparable  due  to  reasons 
of  geography,  economic  potentialuics.  and 
time  in  history. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  that  short 
report. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  has  been  some 
question  as  to  the  population  of  Alaska. 
In  estimating  that  population  there  is 
one  method  that  has  not  been  developed 
in  the  debates  here,  and  that  is  that 
ordinarily  in  these  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts we  find  that  the  population  of  the 
district  is  between  2  and  2'2  times  the 
total  vote  in  an  election.  The  total  vote 
in  tha*  last  territorial  election  in  1956 
in  Alaska,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
was  28.266.  Using  a  ratio  of  2'2  to  1. 
the  total  population  of  Alaska  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  between  70.000 
and  90.000  people.  Is  not  that  also  a 
basis  for  estimating  what  the  permanent 
population  of  Alaska  would  be? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct,  because  according 
to  Mr.  Tobin's  letter  to  the  editor  there 
are  some  30.000  schoolchildren  and  35.- 
000  people  of  native  origin  out  in  the 
sealing  areas  and  other  very  remote  areas 
who  probably  would  not  take  part  in  po- 
litical action. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
also  a  fact  that  when  these  people  turn 
out  in  some  numbers  to  vote  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  election  of  a  Delegate  to 
Congress  who  has  no  vote? 

They  do  not  elect  a  Governor.  If  we 
were  to  judge  the  population  of  New  York 
State  on  the  basis  of  some  of  our  off-year 
elections,  when  we  are  actually  electing 
officials  with  power,  our  population  would 
be  less  than  half  of  what  we  know  it  to 
be. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  believe  they  elect  the 
Territorial  senators  and  members  of 
their  legislature,  do  they  not? 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  one  of  the  things  that  saddens 
me  is  that  as  the  chairman  of  a  rather 
obscure  subcommittee  in  the  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  actual 
fact  I  have  more  power  over  the  affairs 
of  the  people  of  Alaska  today  than  these 
so-called  elected  legislators.  They  have 
come  to  our  committee  and  pleaded  for 
things  which  a  common  council  or  board 
of  supervisors  would  have  authority  over 
automatically  back  home. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Well,  I  have  not  felt 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
was  that  dictatorial  in  his  running  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der our  laws  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has 
full  power  over  the  management  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  with  the  minor  ex- 
ception of  the  fishing  rights  and  1  or  2 
other  minor  exceptions?  Other  than 
that  they  have  the  same  power,  the  same 
sovereignty,  as  that  of  any  State  Legis- 
lature, and  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  this  Congress  exer- 
cised its  right  to  veto  any  act  or  any 
law  passed  by  the  Alaskan  or  Hawaiian 
Legislature. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rectly states  the  facts. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask. 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  7999.  which  provides 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  I  believe  this  is  a 
highly  meritorious  bill  and  should  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  every  4  years  and 
should  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  two  Senators  and  a  Congressman 
whether  he  lives  in  one  of  our  present 
48  States  or  whether  he  lives  in  Alaska. 
The  present  population  of  Alaska  ma- 
terially exceeds  the  population  that  many 
of  our  existing  States  had  at  the  time 
these  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  type  of 
people  now  living  in  Alaska  are  fully 
qualified  and  competent  and  sufficiently 
mature  to  handle  the  responsibilities  of 
statehood.  It  is  in  the  very  traditions  of 
America  that  such  citizens  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  our  Government 
through  their  chosen  representatives. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  the  granting  of  statehood 
to  Alaska. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  for  years 
Alaska  statehood  enthusiasts,  in  organ- 
izing support  for  their  cause  have 
pointed  up  that  statehood  would  end  the 
protection  to  United  States -flag  vessels 
in  the  Alaska  trade. 

To  be  specific.  Alaskan  supporters  of 
statehood  look  for  a  reduction  in  their 
freight  costs  by  utilizing  a  combination 
of  Canadian  rail  lines  and  foreign-flag 
ships  to  avoid  the  lawful  preference  in 
American  waterborne  domestic  traffic 
given  to  nonsubsidized  American  vessels. 

As  one  who  was  in  business  and  had 
experience  and  formerly  shipped  by  the 
one  American  steamship  common  car- 
rier serving  Alaska.  I  sympathize  with 
complaints  of  Alaskans  as  to  the  high 
rates.  Certainly  transportation  costs 
have  contributed  to  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Territory.  But  I  am  sin- 
cere in  saying  that  to  me  foreign-flag 
competition  in  the  Alaska  trade  might 
well  end  in  discontinuance  of  the  present 
American  line  and  then  the  hue  and  cry 
will  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
operate  ships  similar  to  the  Government 
Une  to  Panama.  Or  it  could  mean  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  United  States  car- 
rier. Over  the  years  60  companies  have 
entered  this  trade  and  have  dropped  out 
because  of  inadequate  revenue  in  the 
trade. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  transpor- 
tation problem  objectively  believe  the 
high  freight  rates  are  due  to  seasonality 
and  the  handicap  of  one-way  trade. 
TVere  is  little  year-round  tonnage  for 
return  voyages  and  I  understand  a  tug 
and  barge  common-carrier  operation  gets 
what  might  be  termed  the  bulk  tonnage 
to  certain  areas,  which  cuts  into  the 
volume  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  Se- 
attle monopoly. 

Actually,  lack  of  volume  is  a  major 
factor  in  high  rates.  Today  if  there  was 
a  profit  incentive  to  pick  up  freight  at 
Prince  Rupert  at  the  termuius  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railroad.  American 
ships  would  stop  and  pick  it  up.  and 
United  States  ves.'^ls  occasionally  do  pick 
up  a  cargo  at  the  port  of  New  West- 
minster, a  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific   Railroad. 

A  Fairbanks  publisher  recently  com- 
plained his  newsprint  had  to  go  down 
to  Seattle  from  Powell  River  in  British 
Columbia  before  being  shipped  north. 
Of  course,  American  ships,  northbound, 
pass  Powell  River,  but  do  not  stop  be- 
cause of  lack  of  suflRcient  tonnage,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  if  Canadian  lines  are 
interested  in  that  tonnage  or  in  any 
year-round  service. 

There  are  valid  arguments  in  support 
of  statehood  without  echoing  the  old 
'"whipping  boy"  charges  against  Seattle 
business  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
Alaska  economy,  dry  as  it  is,  will  dry  up 
completely  if  she  must  depend  on  Cana- 
dian or  foreign  carriers.  In  all  fair- 
ness, the  commercial  feasibility,  regu- 
lated freight  rates,  and  the  problem  of 
transportation  to  small,  isolated,  widely 
scattered  Alaska  communities  is  a  sub- 
ject Members  of  Congress,  without  a 
public  hearing,  are  hardly  qualified  to 
discuss  on  this  floor,  as  was  the  case  last 
Wednesday.    I  feel  the  present  require- 


ment of  the  law  for  shipments  to  be  made 
in  American-flag  vessels  Is  properly  a 
matter  for  Congressional  committee 
study  and  consideration.  But  I  know  of 
no  statistics  or  reports  to  substantiate 
the  subject  as  an  argument  for  Ala.'~ka 
statehood. 

On  this  general  subject  T  might  men- 
tion that  only  Friday  of  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  maritime  trades 
department.  AFL-CIO.  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
This  department  represents  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards,  Inland  Boatman's  Union.  Ma- 
rine Engineers'  Union.  Masters.  Mates, 
and  Pilots,  and  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Boilermaker;;. 

The  letter  points  up  the  tragic  sit- 
uation of  the  American-Rag  shipping  on 
the  high  seas  as  indicated  by  there  being 
only  one  nonsubsidized  Pacific  coast 
steamship  company  operating  in  the  off- 
.shore  trade.  The  unions  cxprcs.^ed  op- 
position to  subsidies  of  any  kind,  they 
.said,  and  yet  feel  private  enterprise 
should  be  protected.  They  suggest  that 
the  only  answer  is  Government  regula- 
tion and  approval  of  minimum  rates  on 
cargo  to  protect  private  industry  and 
avoid  destruction  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

The  unions,  of  course,  are  referring  to 
an  offshore  situation  and  to  Government 
cargo,  but  actually  the  remedy  they  sug- 
gest is  substantially  what  presently  ex- 
ists in  the  Ala.ska  trade  where  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  and  any  United  States 
ships  are  protected  against  foreign-flag 
competition,  but  must  get  approval  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  on  their 
rates  based  on  a  reasonable  return  on 
their  invested  capital. 

Statehood,  I  hope,  does  not  depend  on 
foreign-flag  service  for  its  economic  jus- 
tification. And  one  other  matter  which 
I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  is  absentee 
ownership  and  alleged  exploitation  by 
nonresidents  of  Alaska.  Residents  and 
nonresidents  have  long  been  in  conten- 
tion for  equal  participation  in  Ala.ska's 
resources,  particularly  the  fisheries.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  owners  or  operators  in 
either  location.  All  I  hope  Is  that  when 
the  management  and  administration  of 
Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife  is  transferred 
to  the  new  State,  the  management  will 
be  in  accordance  with  Ala.^ka's  proposed 
constitution  providing  for  no  exclusive 
fishery  rights,  and  for  common  use  of 
those  resources.  Nonresidence.  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  may  not  be  a 
basis  for  tax  discrimination,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ala.-ka  fishery  should 
confonn  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Now,  let  me  say  at  this  time  that  I  In- 
tend at  the  proper  moment  next  Tues- 
day to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  state- 
hood bill  which  will  be  designed  to  meet 
the  objections  of  certain  conservation 
groups  to  this  bill. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  which.  I  think, 
explains  the  position  of  the  coiiserva- 
tionisLs: 

Wildlife  Manaoemfnt  iN.STrrrrr, 

Washington.  D    C  .  May  20,  19^S. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  Office  BuiUUng, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Conchessmai*  Pellt:   In  response  to 
your    teleplione   call.   I  regret   to   atate    that 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  as  yet 
actually  withdrawn  fur  wUdllfe  purpoaes  the 
three  areas  In  Ala.ska  that  we  asked  to  have 
set  aside  and  preservad  lor  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tremendouAly  Important  waterfowl  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  flyway.  Tou  are  right; 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  thr>9e  valu- 
able wllcUlfe  areas  were  not  retained  in  Fed- 
eral ownership. 

The  S  areas  that  particularly  should  be 
withdrawn  and  reserved  as  natli^nal  wUdllfa 
refuges  are  described  on  page  ie3  of  the 
publi.shed  transcript  of  my  tesllmcmy  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Hou.";e  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  AlSfka 
.statohiMXl  legislation.  An  excerpt  la  en- 
closed for  your  convenience. 

I  Just  talked  with  the  Interior  Department 
again,  and  Assistant  Secretary  I^effler  assured 
me  that  fiirmul  requests  liave  boen  made  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Yukon -KuiJceik win. 
Izembck.  and  Slmeonof  areas.  Steps  already 
have  been  taken  to  wlthdr.-\w  the  so-called 
Alaska  Arctic  Game  Range.  There  are  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  game  management 
areas  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  11  U 
Imperative  that  these  partlcuhir  areas  be  set 
uside  and  retained  under  Federal  control. 

In  reiteration.  Congressm.an  Pellt.  I  wish 
to  state  tliat  the  conservationists  will  with- 
draw their  oppasUlon  to  the  statehood  legis- 
lation If  the  bill  provides  for  the  retaining 
of  the  wildlife  and  forestry  lands  that  should 
be  kept  In  Federal  ownership,  and  If  the 
future  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  l.s  safe:'uarJed  as  outlined  In  the 
prupo.scd  ameudmeul  In  my  letter  tu  you  of 
April  25. 

Sincerely, 

C.    R     GtTTRMirriT. 

Vice  President. 

Also  for  the  Record  I  include  excerpts 
from  a  statement  by  C.  R.  Gutermuth. 
vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Mana'^e- 
ment  Institute,  from  page  483  of  the 
hearing  on  statehood  for  Alaska,  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

The  following  areas  are  of  International 
significance  and  should  be  set  aside  and 
reserved  as  national  wildlife  refuges  or  game 
management  withdrawals: 

Yukin-Kuskokwlm:  Waterfowl  breeding 
ground  crmnprlslng  2  924  square  miles  where 
the  delta  plain  of  these  2  rivers  Juins  the 
coastline.  This  Is  the  greatest  siiiii»e  water- 
fowl breeding  ground  In  Alu.ska.  and  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  fiyway  waterfowl  re- 
.source  depends  U(X)n  the  preservation  of  this 
area  from  Influences  that  mlRht  seriously 
impair  or  nullify  Its  capacity  to  accommo- 
date the  large  numbers  of  nesting  ducks  and 
geese  that  use  the  area.  There  are  no  per- 
manent settlements  In  the  tract  that  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
asked  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  waterfowl  resources. 

Izeiubek:  The  tidal  flats  of  Izembek  Bay, 
and  certain  uplands  In  that  vicinity  having 
a  variety  of  berry-producing  shrubs  are  an 
important  crossroad  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  geese  that  stop  tliere  for 
many  weeks  during  the  spring  and  fall  to 
feed  and  rest.  The  area  also  Is  a  msjor 
waterfowl  nesting  ground.  Because  of  these 
combined  values  and  the  dependence  of  the 
black  brant  and  the  emperor  geese  on  this 
feeding  ground,  It  should  be  set  aside  per- 
manently as  a  national  wildlife  refuge,  and 
provision  should  be  made  f<.r  reserving  500 
square  miles  of  land  and  188  square  mllea 
of  water  under  the  proposed  Alaska  state- 
hood legislation. 

Simconof:  17  square  miles,  plus  1  mile 
border  of  water  area.  Prior  to  the  over- 
exploltatlon  of  the  sea-otter  resources.  Slme- 
onof Island  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
operating  bases  used  In  the  taking  of  pelta. 
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Sea  otters  have  made  m  itrong  recovery  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades,  and  this  Island  Is 
again  strategic  In  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  these  valuable  furbearera. 
Should  this  Island  pass  from  public  control. 
It  would  create  serious  problems  In  protect- 
ing the  sea  otter  and  other  wildlife  resources 
which  are  dependent  In  aome  degree  upon 
the  protection  that  they  now  have  at  this 
point.  In  view  of  the  imp'jrtance  of  the 
Island  IIS  an  oj-^cratlng  base  In  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  resources,  which  by  reason 
of  treaties  are  of  International  significance. 
It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued Federal  jurisdiction  under  the  pro- 
po.sed  statehood  act  of  Alaska. 

It  should  lie  stilted  that  the  United  States 
Flrh  and  Wildlife  Service  already  hris  taken 
action  toward  the  withdrawal  of  all  of  the 
above  areas,  based  upon  field  studies  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  years.  The  studies 
have  shown  the  Importance  of  these  areas 
In  relation  to  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
ternational responsibilities  for  the  protection 
and   management   of   the   wlldhfe   resources. 

The  amendment  in  that  letter  of  April 
25  which  Mr  Gutt  rmuth  refers  to  is  the 
one  I  intend  to  offer.  I  hope  Members 
will  sup;x)rt  It.  as  it  will  remove  con- 
Rervationists'  object'ons.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Aj4£N0Ment    To    Be    OFrrRro    by    Mr.    PtLLY 
TO   H.    R.    7y'J9 

Page  6  Immediately  before  the  period  In 
Une  23.  Insert  the  following:  "Profidrd.  That 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
fi.'-h  and  wildlife  resources  of  Alaska  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Federal  Guvernmcnt  under 
existing  law  until  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  year  following  the  expiration  of  90 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interlf  r  sh;dl 
have  certified  to  the  Congret-s  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  respectively.  If  the  CongreKS  Is  not 
In  session)  that  the  Alaska  .State  Legislature 
has  made  adequate  provisions  for  the  admin- 
istration, the  management,  and  conservation 
of  such  resources  In  the  national  Interest." 

Finally,  in  conclu.sion,  let  me  just  say 
I  voted  in  favor  of  giving  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  bill.  What 
I  have  said  today  is  consistent  with  that 
vote,  in  so  much  as  discussion  such  as 
mine,  and  my  amendment,  should  im- 
prove the  general  understanding  and 
provisions  of  the  statehood  bill. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  giving  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  management  over  their 
affairs  and  administration  of  their  re- 
sources. The  best  government  is  that 
closest  to  the  people.  But  in  transfer- 
ring the  management  to  the  Alaskans, 
reasonable  assurance  of  safeguards  to 
protect  the  public  interest  is  es.sential. 

When  we  are  doinR  the  right  thing, 
let  us  do  it  the  right  way. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  liie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Willis,  acting  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.  R.  7999.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  Minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  give  us 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  general  debate 
on  the  pending  bill,  statehood  for  Alaska; 
general  debate,  as  we  know,  closing,  un- 
der agreement,  at  5  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  continue  the  state- 
hood bill  for  Alaska  under  tlie  5-minuLe 
rules  and  proceed  until  completion.  It 
is  hoped  that  we  can  dispose  of  it  on 
Tuesday,  in  which  event  we  will  take  up 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958.  H.  R.  12591.  we  hope  on  Wednesday 
at  the  latest,  and  hope  to  dispose  of  that 
bill  on  Thursday. 

Of  course,  on  May  30  tliere  will  be 
no  session.  We  will  meet  informally  on 
Wedne.sday  morning  at  9:30  to  proceed 
as  a  group  to  tfhe  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  attend  the  ceremonies  relative  to 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  World  War  II 
and  of  Korea. 

On  Tuesday  there  are  primaries  in 
Kentucky,  and  if  there  are  any  rollcalls 
requested  for  Monday  or  Tuesday,  they 
will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  called 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram or  change  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '!' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Nebrai-ka. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
event  the  statehood  bill  is  not  finished 
on  Tuesday,  it  will  be  the  leader's  in- 
tention to  continue  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  bill  until  disposed  of. 


BOATING  SAFETY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t«  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geiilleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  the  waters  of  my  State  claimed  the 
lives  of  two  more  boating  enthusiasts. 

The  present  lack  of  adequate  safe- 
guards for  those  who  use  the  waters  for 
recreation  is,  and  has  been,  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me.  For  over  2  years 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  carefully  studied  this  sub- 
ject. As  a  result,  we  have  reported  leg- 
islation designed  to  minimize  the  hazards 
of  this  great  recreational  activity, 
through  improved  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

To  date,  altliough  a  request  has  been 
made  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grant 
a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 


islation, a  rule  has  not  been  granted.  I 
hope  yet  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  present  the 

matter  to  the  House. 

Failure  to  secure  action  upon  safety 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress 
may  well  result  in  many  more  deaths  all 
over  tlie  country,  as  a  result  of  improper 
equipment,  careless  operation,  dowTi- 
right  ignorance  of  the  basic  requirements 
for  safety,  and  inadequate  enforcement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  may 
still  be  acted  upon  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  States  .secured  in  this  field. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle covering  the  recent  casualties  in  my 
State,  and  hoi^e  that  the  activities  of  this 
Congress  will  result  in  fewer  and  fewer 
such  news  items  in  the  future: 

RivEE  Sports  Become  Dangerous 
(By  Bugs  Barringer) 

Rocky  Mount. — Some  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  probably  be  put  Into  effect  here  for 
folks  who  operate  boats  on  Tar  River.  Last 
week  two  persons  were  drowned  when  their 
boat  capsized  in  the  Tar,  which  was  In  flood 
at  the  time. 

Most  of  the  boat  operators  have  been  care- 
ful in  the  manner  they  have  operated  their 
high-pcwered  boat^  but  a  few  reckless  ones 
have  been  causing  concern  for  several  years 
now.  The  horsepower  of  the  outboard  mo- 
tors has  jumped  each  year,  and  some  of  the 
boat  operators  have  not  realized  what  p>ow- 
erful  boats  they  have.  Many  boats  do  not 
carry  enough  life  preservers.  Many  persons 
water  ski  In  lonely  parts  ol  the  river  without 
any  kind  of  life  Jackets. 

Tar  River  circles  the  city,  with  some  of  it 
being  within  the  city  limits.  On  this  part 
that  is  within  the  city,  police  have  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  safe  boating  regulations. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  Tar  is  only  4  to 
5  feet  deep,  but  during  high  water  It  will  get 
between   11   rid    12  feet. 

Many  i>ersons,  especiaMy  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  use  the  river  for  fishing 
and  boating.  Very  few  accidents  have  tr.ken 
place  during  the  years,  but  civic  leaders  are 
becoming  alarmed  about  the  high-powered 
boats  being  operated  In  a  reckless  manner. 
There  arc  only  a  few  offenders,  but  they  have 
been  endangering  the  lives  of  many  by  their 
careless  action. 


LAW  DAY 


Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimovis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  Mr.  John  Lord 
O'Brian. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year,  because  of  the  able  leadership 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
first  day  of  May  took  on  special  sig- 
nificance. 

It  was  proclaimed  as  Law  Day  by  the 
President  in  just  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  Throughout  the  country 
on  that  day  special  ceremonies  were  held 
to  mark  the  significance  of  that  day  and 
its  important  meaning  for  all  who  dwell 
in  the  United  States. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
the  official  ceremonies  conducted  by  the 
United   States  Court  of  Appeals,  John 
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J/>rd  O'Brlan,  E#a„  «  renowned,  dU- 
tintfUiJkhed,  ftnd  able  Attorney,  delivered 
fin  addre««  which  i4  de«erviDtf  oi  careful 
mudy. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  available  for 
0uch  study,  I  am  including  Mr.  O'Brian's 
addrese  in  tiie  Concressional  Record  in 
full: 

Law  DAT  > 

(AddrfM  of  Mr.  John  Lord  O'Brlan.  offlclal 
ceremonies.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  .  May  1.  1958) 
On    this   ceremonial    occasion    our    natural 
impulse  Is  to  celebrate  with  rejoicing  the  all- 
Important  fact  that  In  this  country  we  live 
under  a  reign  of  law.     And  there  Is  certainly 
abundant  cause  for  this  reJolclni<.      Yet  In  the 
atmosphere  of  our  rapidly  chanKliiR  world  so 
hlj^hly  charged   with   conflicts  and   tensions, 
this    Is    no    time    for    complacency    or    pane- 
gyrics on  past  achievements.     To  the  serious 
minded  the  tone  of  contemiwrarv  dlscu.s-slon 
Indicates  that  today  should  also  be  a  day  of 
sober  reappraisal  of  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bers of   the  bar,  as  well   as  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Judiciary  and  Its  rightful 
status  as  an  organ  of  government. 

Of  the  responsibilities  of  memljers  of  the 
Judiciary  I  cannot  presume  to  speak.  Yet 
this  occasion  does  allord  an  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  bar  to  reawaken  to  a  sense 
of  their  age-long  responsibility  for  promoting 
among  our  people  an  Intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  our  courts.  This  Is  In 
a  special  sense  an  obligation  Imposed  upon 
every  American  lawyer  and  It  Is  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  venture  to  comment.  For  It  seems 
readily  apparent  that  In  every  generation 
there  are  substantial  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation who  do  not  understand  that  our  Con- 
stitution Is  a  living  and  expanding  Instru- 
ment, who  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
historical  evolution  of  their  courts,  and  who 
fall  to  realize  how  all-Important  Is  the  func- 
tion of  the  courts  In  Interpreting  the  laws  ot 
the  land. 

Commentators  are  doubtless  right  In  as- 
serting that  the  American  Constitution  has 
brought  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  more 
human  beings  than  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment kiiown  In  history.  But  the  public 
at  large  too  often  forget  that  the  liberty  we 
enjoy  Is  due  not  only  to  our  Constitution, 
but  to  the  far-seeing  wisdom  with  which,  by 
and  large.  It  has  been  Interpreted  by  our 
courts  all  through  these  generations.  No- 
where have  the  Americans  made  a  more 
unique  and  distinctive  contribution  to  gov- 
ernment than  In  the  fimctlons  and  powers 
of  their  Judiciary.  This  Is  the  Important 
truth  which  should  be  emphasized  today. 

Periodically  we  lawyers  need  to  remind 
even  ourselves  that  there  can  be  no  freedom 
outside  the  law  and  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  protection  of  Individual  rights. 
Whether  material  or  political,  without  the 
alert  supervision  of  the  courts.  In  one  of 
his  last  utterances  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  modern  Instance  In  which 
any  Judiciary  has  saved  a  whole  people  from 
the  currents  of  Intolerance,  passion,  usurpa- 
tion, and  tyranny  which  threaten  liberty  in 
free  Institutions.  This  Is  true:  nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  our  courts  alone  have 
the  power  to  protect  the  citizen  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  constitutional  llmltfttlons 
upon  governmental  power.  More  important, 
as  we  have  learned,  it  la  our  courts  that  pro- 
vide the  final  bulwark  of  protection  against 
those  same  evils  of  Intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
attempts  at  thought  control.  Without  their 
enlightened  Intervention  there  could  be  no 
adequate  security  or  protection  for  minori- 
ties even  in  this  Republic.  Nor  can  the  truth 
be  too  often  reasaerted  that  In  a  deeper  sense 
our  law  exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 


Dlsint«rMt«d  snd  rssson«d  crittclMn  of 
d«cuu*ns  of  th«  umrl*  U  not  ui\\y  th«  |»r)vi« 
l«cs  of  th«  cItiMn;  It  ts,  mors  Importsntly,  » 
n«c«sslt)r  In  th«  sdmlnistrstion  of  d«rm>crnttc 
Kovvrnmsnt  For  "Kovernment  by  con*«nt  ot 
ths  Koverncd,"  we  have  at  long  Inst  learn<>d, 
meatu  government  In  which  public  opinion 
is  developed,  chastened,  and  gulUrd  by  free 
•nd  informed  discussion. 

It  is  the  long  look,  the  long  perspective, 
thst  is  necessary  in  reviewing  the  course  of 
Judicial  decisions  which  have  had  such  a 
proff)und  effect  ui>on  the  evolution  of  the 
American  polity  and  upon  the  Jurisprudence 
of  other  nations  as  well.  Yet  there  are  always 
among  us  thtise  who  seem  to  have  little  ca- 
pacity for  such  perspective  or  Ujlerance  for 
its  results.  Those  who  hastily  assume  atti- 
tudes of  extreme  criticism  all  too  frequently 
Ignore  the  extraordinary  contribution  made 
by  our  Judiciary  in  the  development  of  the 
American  civilization,  so  unique  In  many 
of  Its  characteristics.  It  Is  a  record  of  truly 
amazing  achievement. 

All  too  often  we  forget  the  strains  and 
tensions  with  which  our  courts  have  been 
concerned,  particularly  during  the  last  gen- 
eration. Pages  would  be  required  to  U.^t  ade- 
quately the  changes  In  Ideas,  attitudes  of 
mind,  and  In  the  pressures  exerted  in  our 
time  by  Intangible  social  forces  which  have 
combined  to  intensify  and  steadily  render 
more  complex  the  eternal  problems  of  human 
conduct.  Furthermore,  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  problems,  seemingly  endlc5s  and  (<ftcn 
novel  beyond  precedent,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  enactment  during  that  same  gen- 
eration of  innumerable  regulatory  statutes 
and  the  creation  of  administrative  agencies 
with  their  seemingly  all- pervasive  {xjwers  of 
regulation.  It  is  a  commonplace  experience 
to  recall  that  during  that  period  there  de- 
veloped the  rise  of  social  Justice,  the  vastly 
increased  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  transmutr\tlon  of  the  taxing 
jxjwer.  the  difficult  and  delicate  problems  af- 
fecting civil  liberty,  and  the  recoj-'nltlon  of 
new  rights  accompanying  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrialization, as  well  as  the  diversified  and 
imponderable  changes  In  the  American  so- 
ciety which  have  affected  both  private  law 
and  public  law. 

All  of  these  developments  have  presented 
multiform  challenges  to  the  conscience  as 
well  as  the  Intelligence  of  our  Judges,  con- 
stantly reminding  us  of  the  sober  truth  that 
the  confidence  of  our  people  In  the  Judiciary 
and  the  authority  of  o\ir  courts  are  derived 
ultimately  from  the  integrity  and  sense  of 
disinterested  responsibility  which  are  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  every  competent  Judge. 
It  is  because  of  this  and  with  a  sure  Instinct 
that  men  In  every  generation  have  admired 
and  even  Idolized  our  great  Judges. 

It  seems  timely,  also  on  this  occasion  to 
note  the  startling  fact  that  in  no  other  na- 
tion have  svich  diversified  burdens  of  re- 
sponsibility ever  been  imposed  upon  a  Judi- 
cial system.  And  there  Is  another  appect;  for. 
as  Mr.  Hughes  once  pointed  out  In  an  address 
at  London,  quoting  from  Senator  Evarts.  In 
America  we  have  given  "a  new  exaltation  to 
the  power  of  the  Judiciary.  We  have  lifted 
up  tlie  principle  of  the  common  law;  we  have 
exalted  it  to  the  point  tliat  Judicial  reason- 
ing In  the  forum  of  forensic  dlscu.sslon  shall 
be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  rights  of  the 
people." 

This  confidence  in  the  support  of  our  peo- 
ple for  the  courts  empha.slzes  that  our  fore- 
fathers" phrase.  "The  majesty  of  the  law." 
derives  not  from  books  or  records  or  from 
the  panoply  of  public  exhibition,  but  from 
an  Innate  sense  of  conscience  perva.iive 
among  our  people.  As  a  recent  historian 
has  put  It,  the  political  theory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  one  of  ethical  ordered 
liberty,  and  this  theory  still  remains  today 
the  palltlcal  tradition  of  the  American  people. 


Rr>sc4>«  Pmind  Umg  Affo  reminded  us  thst 
whst  were  catlsd  legal  sturtdards  In  the  com- 
nton  law  were  In  origin  triural  oncepts.  and 
this  Is  In  large  part  an  exnlanatton  of  that 
sense  of  fstrness.  of  decenrjr  and  '  f  personal 
res|>onslblllty  which  we  like  to  believe  Is  to- 
day characteristic  of  our  democracy  Many 
of  us  believe  that  It  is  chiefly  because  our 
courts,  by  and  large,  have  consistently  ad- 
hered to  this  view  that  they  have  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Nor  can  It  be  too  often  emphasized  that  the 
Institutions  of  government  in  this  democracy. 
In  the  last  analv^ls.  depend  for  their  eta- 
blllty  upon  qualities  of  mutual  confidence, 
mutual  respect,  and  faith  In  qtialltles  of 
character.  Tliose  crltlce  who,  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  perspective,  unwarrnntedly.  by  their 
irresponsible  criticisms  and  their  appeals 
to  Intolerance,  seeks  to  undermine  that  at- 
titude of  confidence  In  our  In.'tllutlons  are 
the  ones  whose  activities  should  be  tlie  sub- 
ject of  concern  for  members  of  the  bar.  for 
It  is  they  who  are  subversive  and  who  are  be- 
traying the  American  tradition  ol  tolerance 
and  fairness. 

As  has  been  often  pointed  out.  It  takes 
something  more  than  a  perfect  plan  of  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  ordered  liberty.  Some- 
thing else  Is  needed.  B<3me  moral  principle 
dilTused  among  the  people.  N»'ver  was  this 
truth  more  important'  than  t'xlay  To  re- 
alize this  we  have  only  t/i  observe  In  contrast 
the  activities  of  that  great  sinister  forelpn 
power,  so  hostile  to  every  principle  that  we 
cherish,  so  arrogant  in  disregarding  the  faith 
of  the  plighted  word,  so  cynical  in  its  dis- 
dain for  the  meaning  of  personal  life  and 
the  destiny  of  the  ordinary  human  being 

On  all  sides  innumerable  contemporary 
happenings  are  warning  us  that  It  is  not  only 
eteriuil  vigilance,  but  eternal  struggle  that 
is  the  price  of  freedom  Because  of  their 
historical  as  well  as  legal  training  It  Is  the 
special  obligation  of  members  of  the  bar  In 
every  generation  to  realert  our  people  to  the 
significance  and  the  functions  of  our  coi^rts. 
N.J  appeal  to  the  American  basic  sense  of  fair- 
ness has  ever  failed  of  ultimate  results,  and 
repeatedly,  when  aroused,  our  people  have 
demonstrated  their  transcendent  confidence 
In  the  supremacy  of  law  and  In  the  Integrity 
of  the  courts.  What  Is  needed  Is  guidance 
and  leadership  and  they  will  re^pond  A  Mr. 
Hughes  was  a  wise  prophet  when  he  told  his 
hearers  at  London,  in  1924: 

'"Notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to 
undermine  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  the  final  au- 
thority In  the  Interpretation  and  api^llcation 
of  the  Constitution,  It  retains  Its  hold  ui)on 
the  confidence  of  the  people  I  believe  that 
attacks  upon  It  ouce  more  renewed  will  again 
fall."" 

It  Is  on  this  note  of  optimism  that  I  ven- 
ture to  leave  with  you  these  thoughts,  ex- 
pressing the  hope,  shared,  I  am  sure,  by  many 
of  my  fellow  practicing  lawyers,  that  the 
observance  of  this  day  In  the  future  will 
always  be  the  occasion  for  a  reappraisal  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyers  of  their  special  duty 
to  defend  the  Judiciary  against  ha.sty  and 
Intemperate  criticism.  Lord  Haldune,  after 
all.  was  right  In  asserting  that  in  human 
affairs  there  can  be  no  perfection  or  finality 
of  accomplishment.  All  that  we  can  hope 
for  Is  high  purpose,  honest  endeavor,  and.  in 
the  end.  the  achievement  of  some  approxi- 
mation of  our  ideals. 

In  1778  John  Adams  wrote  Into  the  Massa- 
chusetts declaration  of  rights  that — 

"It  Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  every  individual,  his  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  character,  that  there  be  an 
impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  It  Is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  tried  by  Judges  as  free. 
Impartial,  and  Independent  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  will  admit."" 
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On  this  occasion  surely  we  are  juAtlfled  In 
rejoicing  that  the  Ideul  here  emtKxlled  re- 
mains,  afte^r  n^urly  tvko  c<rnturtts,  uncbanfed 
and  utiturnished. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimou-s  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  day  of  May  26,  1958. 
on  account  of  official  biibine&s. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  prrmi-sslon  to 
address  the  House.  followlnR  the  lei^isla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minulcs,  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Passman,  for  1  hour,  on  May  29. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis-sion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  rcvii^c  and  extend  remarlcs, 
uas  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Knutson. 

Mr,  Pelly  to  revbe  and  extend  re- 
marks he  may  make  in  Rcneral  debate 
on  the  Aia.ska  statehood  bill  and  include 
a  descnplion  of  properly  and  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Westland  (at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Dixon)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  Dellay  (at  the  reque-t  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKt  and  to  include  an  address. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
ALBERT      Mr    Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  26.  1958,  at  12 
o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  w(mc  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1954  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior,  trnnrmlflng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  ""A  bill  to  add  cer- 
tain public  lands  In  California  to  the  Pala 
Indian  Reservation,  the  Pauma  Indian  Res- 
ervation, and  the  Cleveland  National  Forest. 
and  for  other  purp<>.>=es";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  con- 
cerning the  progress  in  meeting  certain  con- 
ditions precedent  to  comtructing  the  Santa 
Margarita  project,  Calif jrnla,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1954  (68  Stat. 


675,  678);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  AfTatrs. 

H»6«   A  Urtt^r  tram  th«  Acting  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  tranemuilng  a  draft  of  i^-o- 
posed  leKlfclatlon  entitled  "a  bill  U)  amend 
the  art  of  June  7,  1897,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 4233A  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretujury  to 
prescribe  day  signals  for  certain  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdminUtration.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
•"A  bin  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which  requires 
that  grantors  furnl.sh.  free  of  all  expenses  to 
the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  oflR- 
clal  certifications,  and  evidence  of  title'";  to 
the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 

1958  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans"  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  to  authorize  the  suspension  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram of  persons  barred  from  participating  in 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
gram'";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AlTairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASalrs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1G6.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  extend  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  International  Civll  Aviation 
Organization  to  hold  the  12th  ses.'jlon  of  Its 
a.'-sembly  In  the  United  States  in  1959;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  17G8i.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  332. 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  estab- 
llrhment  of  plans  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  outer  space:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1769).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLL'TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BERRY: 

H  R.  12662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  by  the  United  States  re- 
quired for  the  reservoir  created  by  the  con- 
struction of  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  In  South 
D.ikota  and  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  12G63.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
payments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule 
Slovix  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  whose  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr  CELLER: 
H.  R.  12664.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412 
(b),   title    28.    United   States   Code,    with    re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  costs;   to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DELLAY: 
H.  R   12665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Boclal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 


tit  a  deceased  insured  Individual  may  re- 
ceive child's  insurance  benefits  after  attain- 
ing age  18  f/j  long  as  he  Is  a  student  regu- 
larly attending  school;  U>  the  CommJtte* 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr  PORAKD: 

H  R.  126C6  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and 
carry    out    an    emergency    program    for    the 

eradication  of  starfibh  In  Long  Island  Sound 
and  adjacent  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs  GRIFFITHS: 
H.  R  12667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  Involving  the  importation,  transporta- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HUDDLESTON: 

H.R  12068.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sur- 
geon Generfil  to  undertake  a  special  research 
program  with  respect  to  cystic  fibrosis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri: 

H.R  12669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  fb) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  admin- 
istration of  farm  pro;jrams  by  democratically 
elected  farmer  committeemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MrGOVERN: 

H  R  12670  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
payments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Reservation,  S  Dak.,  whose  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  the  Fort  Randall  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  12671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  th-^  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr  NATCHER: 

H.R.  12672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into  ])roblems  of  flight  within  and  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration. 

By  Mr.  WESTL.\ND: 

H.  R.  12673.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  payable  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  WALTER: 

H  Res.  575.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  stalT  con- 
sultation entitled  'The  Communist  Mind"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  stafT  con- 
sultation entitled  "Communist  Psychological 
Warfare  (Brainwashing)";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  R.  12674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Marina  Marolo  Rossiello;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  R.  12675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ambrose  Stewart;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


May  2S 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  at  the  Keel 
Laying  of  the  Nuclear  Ship  "Savan- 
nah," New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Maritime  Day,  May  22, 
1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VINCENT  J.  DELLAY 

Of    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  23,1958 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
aloiiR  with  other  members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee I  attended  ceremonies  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  keel  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah,  tiie  worlds  first  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  in  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  yard  at  Camden,  N. 
J.  Our  distinguished  chairman.  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  delivered  the  main  ad- 
dress at  this  historic  occasion  and  I  am 
submitting  it  for  insertion  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  re- 
quested to  be  placed  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  because 
of  its  particular  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  District  I  serve — which  is 
to  a  great  degree  a  waterfront  district. 
During  the  period  of  time  that  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  the  members 
of  the  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Herbert  Bonner  haife  been  out- 
standing in  their  dedication  to  the  work 
program  of  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly in  their  desire  to  bring  forth  legis- 
lation to  maintain  and  develop  a  strong, 
modern  American  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate for  our  national  needs. 

The  address  made  by  Chairman  Bon- 
ner yesterday  is  indicative  not  only  of 
the  ability,  foresight,  and  patriotism  of 
our  chairman  but  also  is  the  spirit  that 
has  imbued  the  entire  committee. 

The  people  of  this  country  must  be 
kept  growingly  conscious  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  as  our  fourth  arm  of  de- 
feixse.  Its  position  must  be  enhanced 
so  that  ships  flying  the  American  flag 
shall  be  the  forerunners  in  the  field  of 
nuclear-powered  ve.ssels  that  will  sail 
the  seas  in  the  days  to  come: 

Mr.  Teale,  Chairman  Strauss.  Mr.  Oulll. 
our  most  gracious  sponsor,  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  friends  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  on  this  his- 
toric Maritime  Day.  1958.  we  shall  lay  the 
keel  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah — the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship. 

Within  the  next  few  minutes,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  have  resolutely 
stepped  across  the  threshold  of  time  Into 
the  nuclear  age  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
world. 


In  our  action  here  today,  we  are  demon- 
strating our  sincerity  and  our  belief  that 
men  of  good  will  can  forge  tools  of  peace 
from  tJie  forces  of  destruction. 

One  hundred  thirty-nine  years  ago  to- 
day, the  steamship  Savannah  set  sail  from 
her  home  port.  Savannah.  Oa.,  to  become 
the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  enter- 
prise and  Ingenuity  of  this  youthful  Nation 
which  had  gained  Its  Indopendonce  and 
freedom  scarcely  more  than  a  generation 
before.  The  steamship  Savannah,  with  her 
coal-burning.  90-horsepower  steam  engine. 
her  three  masts  with  full  set  of  sails,  was  a 
bold  and  Imaginative  symbol  of  the  creatlve- 
ness  of  the  new  Republic.  Although  far 
in  advance  of  her  time,  she  was  the  tran- 
sitional step  that  foretold  the  end  of  the 
centuries-old   age   of  sail   on    the   high   seas. 

Despite  the  great  Interest  and  excitement 
this  revolutionary  ship  stirred  during  her 
triumphal  tour  of  the  major  port.s  of  Europe, 
she  was  deemed  a  failure  by  her  sponsors. 
Her  fuel  supply  had  been  sufficient  to  n  n 
her  engine  only  for  a  total  of  80  hours  dur- 
In-j;  the  entire  29-day  crossing.  She  was 
too  costly  to  operate. 

It  Is  a  paradoxical  bit  of  history  that  the 
unprecedented  trans-ALlantic  voyage  of  the 
steamship  Savannah  In  1819  should  have 
turned  out  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  era 
of  American  supremacy  on  the  se.is  In  the 
day.s  of  the  Clii)per  ships.  And  American 
naval  architects  thereafter  concentrated 
their  efTorts  to  perfecting  the  safer  and— at 
thr\t  time — more  cfflclent  Clippers  •'Steam- 
ships.' they  said,  'can  never  compete  with 
sail   as   long  as   the  wind  remains  free." 

At  that  fateful  time,  blind  to  the  portents 
of  the  Industrial  revolution,  decisions  were 
made  that,  aftor  brief  years  of  glory,  were 
to  leave  us  a  third-rate  maritime  power  for 
a  half  century.  Competing  nations  quickly 
saw  the  significance  of  the  steamship  Sa- 
vannah, while  we  turned  our  back  on  the 
future. 

A.s  Amerlcnn.o.  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
maritime  heritage  which  Is  rooted  In  our  ear- 
liest history  on  this  continent.  This  her- 
itage Is  nobly  exemplified  in  peace  and  In 
war;  In  the  exploits  of  our  great  navies:  and 
In  the  bold  ventures  of  the  far-ranging  Yan- 
kee Clippers  that  carried  the  American  flag 
throut^h  all  the  .'-even  sea";  In  peaceful  com- 
merce. We  can  be  proud  of  the  genius  of 
our  naval  architects  and  marine  englt^^ers. 
and  the  .skills  and  production  miracles  of 
our  shipbuilders.  Living  proof  of  our  legacy 
from  the  past  Is  embodied  In  the  magnificent 
.steamship  United  States  and  the  other  beau- 
tiful, efficient,  and  safe  ships  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  now  sailing  the  seas 
or   under   construction. 

The  memorable  event  in  which  we  partici- 
pate today  marks  a  step  In  the  progress  of 
modern  transportation  as  significant  now  as 
the  development  of  the  steamship  wa.s  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  the  lesson  of  the  old  Savannah—tor 
which  this  new  ship  will  be  named— will  be 
well  remembered  and  studiously  observed. 
May  the  vl.slon  and  Imagination  that  goes 
InU)  the  creation  of  this  new  Savannah  lead 
us  ever  forward,  gaining  from  this  expe- 
rience and  surmounting  all  obstacles,  to  keep 
the   American   flag  foremo.st  on   the  sea. 

We  are  pioneering  here,  and  we  mu.st  main- 
tain our  lead.  Some  have  advanced  the  Idea 
of  hastily  building  a  reactor  copied  from  an 
existing  design  and  In.sertlng  It  In  the  hull 
of  an  old  merchant  ship  to  be  ti.sed  as  a 
floating  exhibit  hall.  This  makeshift  vessel 
would  have  been  taken  to  various  parts  of 


the  world  to  show  nuclear  devices  and  mo- 
tion pictures  demonstrating  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  that  particular  proposal.  It  would  have 
done  nothing  to  advance  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Other  developments  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  showed  us  that^  It  was  timely  and 
appropriate  to  build  a  new  vessel  specially 
designed  In  both  hull  and  machinery  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  advantage  from  this  new 
source  of  power  of  such  bright  prumUe. 
Thus  It  was.  In  the  spring  of  1955.  that  bills 
were  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  prac- 
tical merchant  ship  p<iwcred  by  an  advanced 
tyi>e  of  reactor  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose. 

Step  by  step  this  project  has  advanced 
through  the  processes  of  legislation  and  in- 
dustry. It  has  develoi)ed  out  of  the  Idea 
stage  Into  a  full-fledged  working  element  of 
our  merchant  fleet. 

I  am  pleiised  to  hear  that  many  of  the 
operators  of  our  present  .shljjs  are  vying  with 
each  other  for  the  op{)ortunlty  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
by  operating  this  proud  new  ship  designed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future.  Make 
no  mistake,  what  we  arc  Initiating  here  today 
Is  no  experiment.  It  is  not  a  toy.  It  Is  the 
forerunner  of  many  more  that  will  assure 
the  continued  preeminence  of  our  country 
In  the  field  of  naval  design.  Of  course.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  nuclear  science  Is 
still  In  Its  Infancy,  and  we  have  much  to 
learn. 

By  the  con.i^t ruction  of  this  vessel  we  will 
gain  the  exjierlence  we  need  to  move  ever 
forward  In  keeping  with  our  national  policy 
to  maintain  and  develop  a  strong,  modern 
American  merchant  marine,  adequate  for  our 
national  needs — a  merchant  marine  that  will 
be  our  ambas-sador  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  proud  that  I  and  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  have  been  able  to 
play  a  great  part  In  this  outstanding  enter- 
prise which  surely  marks  a  revolutionary 
advance  In  our  great  transportation  system. 
But.  most  of  all.  I  offer  my  slncerest  con- 
gratulations to  this  outstanding  shipyard, 
to  the  Babcock  St  Wilcox  Co  who  are  building 
the  nuclear  reactor,  to  George  O.  Sharp, 
the  distinguished  naval  architect,  to  Admiral 
Strauss  and  Clarence  Morse  and  their  able 
and  dedicated  asslstanU  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ertjy  Commission  and  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  my  collea<.;ues  in  the 
Congress  whose  leadership  guided  the  en- 
abling   legislation    to    enactment. 

May  all  of  us  who  are  here  U.day  count 
ourselves  especially  privileged  to  take  part 
In  this  historic  occasion,  when  we  will  see 
a  piece  of  steel  be  transfigured  Into  a  symlK)! 
of  America's  destiny. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Title  11  of  the  Social 
Secarity  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23.  1958 
Mr  WESTLAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  T  have 
placed  before  this  body  a  bill  to  amend 
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title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
increase  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder. 

This  bill  will  help  assure  more  ade- 
quate income  for  our  older  citizens  and 
provide  them  with  a  sounder  base  for 
financial  security. 

Certainly,  one  of  tlie  important  tasks 
which  we  face  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
press  is  the  search  foi-  a  solution  to  ease 
the  current  financial  pressures  on  per- 
sons who  receive  socifil-.sccurity  benefits. 
Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  o-  this  bill  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  sincerely 
urge  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
carefully  study  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

Once  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  this  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  appropriate  committee 
will  find  it  possible  to  hold  immediate 
hearings  .so  that  my  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered thoroughly  and  passed  without 
undue  delay. 

Our  retired  citizen;;  need  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will. do 
the  all-important  job  as  soundly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr  Speaker,  briefly  the  bill  does  this. 
It  allows  those  per.sors  who  have  earned 
the  benefits  of  social  security  to  receive 
at  least  $4,200  a  ycai-.  Simply,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  rcciiiient  of  social  se- 
curity will  not  lo.se  a  single  month's 
benefit  check  if  his  ircome  from  outside 
earnings  plus  his  social  security  checks 
total  not  more  than  $4,200. 

My  bill  is  a  new  approach  to  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  a  new  approaeii  because 
its  provisions  allow  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  each  cla  sification  of  social 
security  recipient  to  receive  a  decent 
basic  income.  It  is  a  new  approach  be- 
cause the  celling  is  placed  on  total  in- 
come instead  of  outside  earnings. 

Today  a  couple  who  receives  benefits 
of  $102.80  a  month  and  who  earns  the 
maximum  sum  allowed  without  less  of 
benefit  checks  has  an  annual  income  of 
$2,433  CO.  A  couple  who  received  $162  80 
a  month  in  benefits  and  who  earns  the 
same  maximum  sum.  $1,200.  has  an  an- 
nual total  income  of  $3,153.60.  Under  my 
propo.sal,  both  couples  could  have  total 
incomes  of  $4,200. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  plan  that  gives 
opportunity  for  better  incomes  without 
an  increa.'^e  in  bencflt.s  and  without  an 
increase  in  social  security  contributions 
from  employees,  employers,  and  the 
Government. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  my  District,  not  only  from  persons 
on  social  security,  but  also  from  com- 
munity leaders,  businessmen,  housewives, 
and  the  profes.sions,  to  name  a  few.  All 
arc  interested  in  the  problem  of  adp*-- 
quale  income  for  the  older  generation. 
All  hope  for  some  solution,  because  all 
are  affected. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  goes  down  and 
the  costs  of  existence  goes  up,  but  life 
continues.  The  squeeze  is  particularly 
hard  for  the  men  and  women  of  retire- 
ment age.  Today,  If  they  are  able  and 
want  to  work,  they  cannot,  because  they 


are  afraid  they  will  lose  the  small  bene- 
fits they  have. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  can 
change  this.  It  provides  a  way  for  higher 
earnings  and  a  more  realistic  basic  in- 
come. It  gives  the  elderly  person  the 
opiX)rtunity,  in  dignity,  to  pursue  part- 
time  employment  without  the  fear  of 
losing  income  becau.se  of  tables  in  an  act 
made  law  when  our  economic  situation 
was  dilTerent  from  what  it  is  today. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  the  easing  of  financial  problems  for 
our  senior  citizens.  It  would  let  them 
earn  more,  thereby  raising  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  would  spend  more, 
and  it  does  not  take  an  economist  to  see 
the  possible  effect  upon  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  is 
looking  to  the  Congress  on  this  matter 
of  .social  .security.  My  letters  prove  the 
public's  interest.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  older  people,  the  public,  and  our- 
selves. I  sincerely  hope  this  body  care- 
fully will  study  this  bill  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  will  give  it  full  approval. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Franci*  E.  Dorn,  of  New 
York,  Before  the  Legislature  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CIIArvLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23,  1958 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  include, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  a 
speech  which  was  made  in  the  Spanish 
language  by  my  pood  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Dorn 
of  New  York,  before  the  Legi.'^lature  of 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  Congres."!- 
man  Dorn  was  recently  designated  a 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  occasioned  by 
the  inauguration  of  His  Excellency  Seiior 
Don  Mario  Echandi  Jimenez  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  held 
at  San  Jose  during  the  week  of  May  7, 
1958. 

At  a  time  when  our  official  relations 
south  of  the  border  have  been  strained. 
it  is  extremely  heartening  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  was  able  to  make 
such  a  highly  effective  appearance  be- 
fore the  Cos*a  Rican  Legislature.  Con- 
gressman Dorn,  who  was  selected  by  the 
Speaker  to  represent  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  during  these  impor- 
tant ceremonies,  has  rendered  a  service 
to  his  country  which  deserves  our  grat- 
itude and  our  admiration.  The  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  deliver  his  remarks 
in  the  Spanish  language  has  left  an  im- 
pression upon  our  South  and  Central 
American  neighbors  which  is  indeed  wel- 
come at  this  period  of  stress  in  hemi- 
spheric solidarity: 

I  feel  very  close  to  Costa  Rica,  because  my 
wife,  who  was  born  In  Central  America,  lookjs 
upon    your    country    &s    her    second    home. 


having  recuperated  In  Costa  Rica  for  1  year 
from  a  serious  Illness  In  your  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  her  love  for  your  country  and  its 
citizens  has  become  my  love. 

The  glorious  history  of  our  two  countries 
has  evolved  in  both  a  traditional  respect  for 
the  rights  of  man  founded  on  equality  and 
universal  suffrage  for  all. 

As  our  countries  have  a  common  love  of 
liberty,  so  we  have  a  common  contempt  of 
those  who  would  tear  down  that  liberty, 
and  are  united  In  a  common  stand  of  mutual 
protection  and  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  help  agaln&t  the  common  foe  of  us 
both,  communism. 

Although  tired  and  weary  from  my  labors  in 
the  tTnited  States  Congress.  I  nevertheless 
felt  that  the  importance  of  the  Costa  Rican 
inauguration  warranted  my  taking  the 
ardu;ms  nonstop  trip  from  Washington  to 
Costa  Rica. 

This  Immediately  proved  worth  while  from 
the  moment  when  I  was  met  at  the  beautiful 
new  airport  of  CosUi  Rica  by  a  delegation  frcm 
this  assembly.  My  heart  was  warmed  by  the 
cordiality  of  the  greeting  and  the  glow  that 
was  then  enkindled  by  your  representatives, 
and  this  has  been  constantly  relired  by  your 
hospitality. 

I  will  carry  to  the  United  States  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  my  country  a  "slm- 
patlco"  In  the  form  of  a  torch  burning  In  my 
heart  which  will  light  similar  fires  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  my  country  so  that 
we  will  continue  to  work  together  forever  in 
the  common  cause  of  true  world  peace. 


Commendatory  Letters  Supporting  the 
Worli  and  Activity  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KOxN.  WILLIAM  S.  KILL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Friday,  May  23,  1958 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  excerpts  from  letters  received  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  ex- 
pressing appreciation  by  owners  and  op- 
erators of  small-business  concerns  for 
services  performed  by  that  agency. 

In  thanking  the  agency  for  financial 
assistance  when  other  avenues  •were 
closed  to  him,  the  owner  of  a  mens  wear 
retail  store  in  Bakersfield,  Cahf.,  wrote 
that  it  is  wonderful  that  the  small-busi- 
ness man  has  someone  to  turn  to  for  help. 
The  loan  enabled  the  merchant  to  move 
to  a  bigger  and  better  location  where  his 
sales  volume  increased  and  the  loan  is 
being  paid  off  with  regularity. 

A  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  garment  manufac- 
turer wrote  in  February  of  this  year 
thanking  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's Philadelphia  regional  ofRce  for 
aid  in  securing  a  bond  bailment  of  a  con- 
tract with  a  Government  purchasing 
agency.  The  Wisconsin  company's  presi- 
dent drew  attention  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  bailment 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  able  to  help  overcome,  with  the  re- 
sult that  procedural  changes  were  al- 
lowed and  the  gaiment  company  ob- 
tained its  contract. 
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Meanwhile.  In  Richmond.  Va..  a  fur- 
niture company,  low  bidder  on  a  $175,000 
order  to  supply  furniture  for  Scwatt  Air 
Force  Base,  Tenn.,  was  being  excluded 
pending  settlement  of  the  question  of 
whether  his  company  was  big  enough  to 
handle  the  order. 

With  the  expiration  date  close  at 
hand,  the  company  president  appealed 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
really  got  on  the  ball.  The  asency  ar- 
ranged examination  of  the  company's 
facilities  and  issued  a  certificate  of  com- 
petence for  the  General  Services  Ai- 
minirtration.  Without  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  intervention,  the 
company  president  said,  it  might  have 
lost  the  contract.  He  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  this  much-needed  airency. 
and  urged  its  continuance  in  a  letter  to 
his  representative. 

The  thorough  planning  which  goes  into 
loan  a.ssistance  was  appreciated  by  a 
San  Francisco  department  store  seeking 
a  loan  from  a  San  Jose  bank  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  store.  Assisting  in 
arranging  the  requested  $41,500  loan,  the 
agency  was  praised  by  the  borrower  for 
its  help  in  thinking  through  this  whole 
expansion  program.  A  resulting  lower 
construction  bid  than  had  been  antici- 
pated allowed  the  company  to  pay  off 
a  first  mortgage  of  $16,500  and  to  plan 
for  earlier  repayment  of  the  lean. 

The  services  of  the  Small  Busine'^s  Ad- 
ministration are  available  also  to  smr.ll 
firms  in  all  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Its  work  drew  recognition  from 
Honolulu  where,  according  to  a  mer- 
chant there,  its  pamphlets  and  brochures 
are  accepted  as  gospel.  Particularly  is 
this  true,  the  merchant  wrote  the 
agency,  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's small  marketers  aids.  Removed 
peographically  as  they  are  from  the 
mainland,  they  have  perhaps  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  information 
contained  in  these  brochures,  the  Ha- 
waiian merchant  wrote. 

A  manufacturer  in  Nebraska  wrote 
crediting  the  work  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  regional  director  and  his  staff  for 
their  assistance  in  obtaining  a  $60,000 
loan  which  helped  his  firm  manufacture 
a  new  product.  The  sales  volume  of  the 
new  product  required  his  employing  ad- 
ditional personnel  "and  we  are  constantly 
adding  more,"  he  said.  The  resultant 
sales  volume  enabled  the  company  to 
meet  prior  obhgations,  the  manufacturer 
said,  "and  since  you  have  contributed  so 
much  to  make  our  progress  possible  we 
want  to  express  our  deep  appreciation." 

The  Small  Bu-slness  Administration 
loan-assistance  program  embraces  nu- 
merous kinds  of  businesses,  such  as  the 
food  distributor  who  sought  a  loan  ti 
erect  a  new  cold  storage  plant.  He 
voiced  his  appreciation  to  the  Regional 
Director  at  the  Boston  Small  Business 
Administration  OfHce,  for  aid  in  building 
his  Cambridge  plant  and  added  that  "we 
know  that  without  the  spadework  which 
you  did  for  us"  the  success  of  the  loan 
application  would  have  been  very  much 
in  doubt. 

More  unusual  Is  the  letter  received 
from  a  construction  company  executive 


who  failed  to  obtain  a  contract,  although 
he  had  obtained  a  bond  for  the  contract 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. "The  fact  that  I  missed  the  job  by 
$30,000  is  not  too  important,"  he  wrote. 
"The  real  significance  is  that  you  fellows 
fired  me  up  to  the  extent  that  I  returned 
to  the  bonding  company  with  a  compre- 
hensive financial  statement."  He  is  now 
squared  away  on  bidding  for  new  con- 
tracts, he  wrote. 

Often  the  acknowledgment  of  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  Agency  comes  from 
sources  other  than  the  applicant.  A 
Delaware  attorney  wrote  to  tl^e  Small 
Business  Adniini.stration  on  behalf  of  an 
applicant  for  lean  assistance  and  told 
the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office  that  the 
applicant's  problems  had  been  satisfac- 
torily worked  out  and  that  the  borrower 
was  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
courteous  treatment  extended  to  him. 

Informed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  plans  to  assist  a 
small  business  located  in  his  area,  an  im- 
portant South  Carolina  civic  leader 
wrote  the  branch  manager  in  Charlotte. 
N.  C.  that  he  was  deli'dited  to  learn  of 
the  small  corporation's  eligibility   for   a 

lean.  He  said  the  SBA  assistance  to  tlie 
company  "makes  It  possible  for  more 
than  400  people  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The 
agricultural  inc'^me  in  the  community  is 
small,"  he  wrote,  "and  the  industry  pro- 
vides one  of  the  major  sources  of  income 
in  this  section." 

The  Philadelphia  Rerrlonnl  Office  was 
told  by  a  residential  real  estate  devel- 
oper seeking  a  loan  that  "the  Intelligent 
explanations  given  were  the  be^t  I  have 
ever  received  from  any  Gavernmcnt  cflice 
and  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  had  in  pri- 
vate industry."  He  added  that  it  was 
"refreshing  to  know  that  in  some 
branches  of  our  Government  we  have 
such  great  efllciency." 

A  Durango.  Colo.,  cfflce  supply  com- 
pany, enclosing  a  check  for  payment  on 
a  modernization  loan  arranged  by  the 
Small  Bu.'^ine.^s  Administration  wrote 
that  "we  could  not  have  made  this  ad- 
vantageous move  without  your  wonder- 
ful help.    Again,  thanks  a  million." 

A  similar  note  was  received  from  a  Cal- 
ifornia industrial  minerals  company  offi- 
cial who.se  organization  was  quickly  re- 
paying S4,000  which  had  been  disbursed 
on  a  $15,500  loan.  Requesting  cancella- 
tion of  the  undisbursed  portion,  he  wrote 
that  busine.<:s  had  expanded  beyond  the 
volume  for  the  previous  year.  Thanking 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  Its 
advice  and  guidance,  he  said  that  it  had 
been  of  "genuine  con.structive  as-^ist- 
ance  to  us  and  you  may  be  sure  it  has 
been  greatly  appreciated." 

Advice  and  assistance  other  than  fi- 
nancial is  frequently  supplied  by  the 
Agency,  exemplified  by  the  services  prof- 
fered to  an  Oakland.  Calif.,  meat  packer 
seeking  reinstatement  of  inspection  serv- 
ices so  that  he  could  again  supply  meats 
to  the  Army.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  Instrumental  in  rein- 
stating Inspection  services  for  the 
packer,  who  wrote  the  Agency  that  "the 
cooperation  and  help  we  received  from 
your   Office    of   Small   Business   Admin- 


istration were  beyond  our  greatest 
hor>es.  I  am  convinced  that  the  SBA  i« 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  in  behalf  of  the 
small-bu.sine.ss  man." 

In  Texas,  a  Dallas  manufacturer  wrote 
that  his  organization  is  "in  a  much  better 
position  to  secure  and  successfully 
handle  various  Government  contracts" 
because  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion assistance. 

"Our  bank,"  wrote  an  Oklahoma  con- 
struction official,  "on  learning  you  were 
willing  to  make  us  the  loan,  decided  to 
go  ahead  and  loan  it  all  themselves." 

Other  banks  have  recognized  the  part 
the  Small  Business  Admini.vtration  plays 
in  bolstering  the  small-bu'^ine.ss  man. 
The  San  Francisco  regional  director  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  banker 
In  that  city  who  .said  that  "the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  you  and  members 
of  your  office  have  worked  with  our  bank 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  several  times 
and  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention 
again." 

In  Jack.son,  Mich  .  another  banker 
commented  on  SBA  handling  of  a  loan 
to  a  company  employing  40  persons 
which  was  facing  dissolution.  Accordiner 
to  llic  banker,  the  company's  "situation 
was  critical"  and  "the  organizatioh 
would  have  had  to  discontinue  business, 
as  all  other  financial  avenues  were 
clo.sed.  if  you  had  not  given  con.structive 
financial  assistance."  Ihe  loan  en- 
abled the  company  to  obtain  a  new  con- 
tract and  the  chances  appear  "very  fav- 
orable for  the  continuance  and  profitable 
operation  of  this  important  local  In- 
dustry," the  banker  wrote. 

A  small  firm  in  Sacramento  wrote  to 
the  agency  after  successfully  bidding  on 
an  Air  Force  repair,  overhaul,  and  main- 
tenance contract  with  the  Smnll  Business 
Administration's  help.  "The  contract 
represents  quite  an  extensive  step  in  the 
growth  of  our  small  company  and  we  feel 
that  the  help  received  from  your  office 
was  a  definite  contributing  factor  in  our 
being  awarded  this  contract.  Ihe  Small 
Business  Administration  should  be  com- 
plimented on  the  caliber  of  people  who 
represent  the  a"cncy.  It  is  our  sincere 
wish  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration continue  its  function." 

Awareness  of  the  functions  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  con- 
tributed not  only  to  small  businesses  but 
to  lending  agencies  helping  to  finance 
such  businesses.  A  Council  BlufTs,  Iowa, 
bank  wrote  that  not  only  was  it  "im- 
pressed with  the  speed  with  which  all 
matters  pertaining  to  this  loan  were 
handled"  but  that  "having  had  such  a 
favorable  experience  we  will  have  le.«ss 
hesitancy  in  being  a  part  of  subsequent 
participations." 

The.se  letters  comprise  only  a  few  of 
the  Communications  commenting  favor- 
ably upon  the  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nes.ses  by  this  agency.  Nevertheless, 
they  offer  indications  that  not  only  does 
the  need  exist  for  such  assistance  but 
that  it  is  growing  as  the  part  played  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
ceives greater  recognition. 

Purely  aside  from  disaster  loans,  lend- 
ing assistance  to  companies  who^e  coi- 
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lateral  assets  lies  outside  the  require- 
ments of  local  lending  agencies  and  par- 
ticipation in  loans  with  local  lending 
agencies,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration performs  other  functions  with- 
out which  many  companies  might  be  re- 
stricted in  their  activities  because  of  the 
complex  welter  of  details  involved. 

These  include  planning  and  advice  for 
businesses  considering  expansion;  assist- 
ance in  procurement  of  set-aside  seg- 
ments of  Government  contracts;  assist- 
ance to  lending  agencies  unfamiliar  with 
the  procedures  in  participation  loans  to 
small  business,  and  publication  and  dis- 
tribution— upon  request — of  pamphlets 
and  brochures  containing  marketing  ad- 
vice, information  on  new  products  de- 
veloped by  other  companies,  manage- 
ment tips,  information  on  international 
trade  possibilities  for  small  business  and 
nimierous  other  aids  to  a.ssist  small  busi- 
nesses in  solving  their  problems,  to  grow 
and  provide  jobs  and  profit  in  the  con- 
stantly changing  world  of  commerce  and 
industry. 


gratitude  of  the  helpless  CF  families  all  over 
the  country. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Congresswoman  Cota  Kntttson. 
P.  S. — For  additional  Information,  may  I 
refer  you  to  the  following  Items  in  the  Con- 
gressional   Record,    March    20,    page    4950; 
April  21,  6854;  May  1,  7945. 


Cystic  Fibrosis  Bill.  H.  R.  12331 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COYA  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESriTA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23.  1958 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  circularized  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  also  in  the  Senate,  so- 
liciting support  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12331, 
calling  for  intensive  research  on  the 
dread  children's  disease,  cystic  fibrosis. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  here 
the  letter,  the  bill,  and  descriptive  ma- 
terial sent  out  yesterday: 

Congress  or  the  Unititd  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Wa-th^ngton.  D  C  .  May  20.  1598. 

T>EAR  CoLxtACT.'E:  On  May  5,  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  Intensive  research  Into 
the  dread  disease,  cystic  flbroeU,  which  takes 
Its  yearly  toll  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 
This  bill  l8  H  R  12331.  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached. I  commend  It  to  your  attention, 
seeking  your  help  In  securing  its  passage  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  of  the  85th  Ck)n- 
gress. 

The  disease  Is  hereditary  and  almost  always 
fatal.  Children  may  live  through  Its  horror 
\intil  the  late  teens,  but  the  agony  of  those 
years  In  addition  to  the  heartsick  burden  of 
the  parents  standing  helplessly  by,  creates 
one  of  the  saddest  pictures  of  our  modern 
world. 

Research  Into  cause,  transmission  of  the 
disease-bearing  genes,  relieving  medication 
and  possible  cure,  should  be  pursued  with 
the  greatest  sj^eed.  The  care  of  these  chil- 
dren is  constant,  the  medication  very  expen- 
sive. Hopeless  as  the  living  problems  are. 
the  parents  face  the  futiu-e  of  heavy  Indebt- 
edness as  well  Surely,  something  must  be 
done,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  time — to 
give  these  burdened  families  help — and  hofje. 

The  bin  Is  pending  before  the  House  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee.  Any  assist- 
ance you  can  give  this  bUl  will  be  most  wel- 
come. Of  course.  If  you  could  see  your  way 
clear  to  Introduce  ths  bill,  this  would  be 
of  great  assistance.  In  either  case,  you  will 
have   not   only  my   gratitude,   but   also   the 


A   bin    to   require   the   Sureeon   General   to 

undertake  a  sjvecial  research  program  with 

respect  to  cystic  fibrosis 

Be  If  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  disease  of  cystic 
fibrosis  constitutes  a  national  health  prob- 
lem which  Is  of  exceptional  gravity  t)ecause 
(1)  recent  studies  show  its  Incidence  to  be 
far  higher  than  heretofore  realized,  (2)  it  is 
a  disease  of  children,  with  an  exceptionally 
high  mortality  rate,  (3)  little  is  known  about 
the  disease,  and  (4)  relatively  little  research 
Is  being  conducted  In  this  field.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  for 
a  special  cystic  fibrosis  research  program. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Surgeon  General  shall  without 
delay  develop  and  carry  out  a  massive  re- 
search attack  on  cystic  fibrosis  through  a 
cooperative  efTort  among  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Sec  3  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
the  first  section,  the  Surgeon  General  shall — 

(a)  establish  a  special  organization  of  the 

National  Institutes  of  Health  to  which  he 
shall  assign  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  expediting  the  research  attack  within 
and  among  the  several  National  Institutes 
of  Health; 

(b)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  research  grants  and  research 
projects  In  the  field  of  cystic  fibrosis  are 
given  a  priority  consistent  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  research  problem  presented  by 
cystic  fibrosis; 

(c)  make  a  concentrated  effort  (1)  to  dis- 
cover research  personnel  competent  to  carry 
out  research  In  this  field,  (2)  to  Interest 
such  persons  In  undertaking  research  In 
such  field,  and  (3)  to  provide  preliminary 
training  necessary  to  enable  persons  with 
the  requisite  capacity  to  obtain  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  conduct  research 
in  this  field; 

(di  devise  procedures  to  discover  avenues 
of  approach  which  show  promise  of  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  research  at- 
tack provided  for  In  the  first  section. 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,000  to  be  used 
for  carrying  out  this  act.  The  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  appropriated  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  for  medical  research. 

Their  "Vallet   of  the  Shadow  or  Death": 
Ctstic  Fibrosis 

what  is  cystic  fibrosis? 

A  disease  that  strikes  children  more  fre- 
quently than  such  better  known  ailments  as 
leukemia  and  nephrosis,  cystic  fibrosis  affects 
their  lungs  and  digestion. 

In  fact  it  strikes  about  1  child  In  every 
600  born.  This  means  about  7,000  cases  a 
year.  About  half  of  these  unfortunate 
youngsters  die  before  reaching  5  years  of  age. 
For  the  remaining  victims,  the  long-range 
outlook  Is  still  bleak.  Doctors  are  seeking  a 
cure  for  this  disease,  as  well  as  Its  cause,  but 
they  need  help  desp>erately. 

WHAT  ARX  THE  STMTTOMS? 

Chronic  coughing,  difficulty  In  breathing, 
pneumonia,  a  large  appetite  but  small  gain 
In  weight,  and  bulky  diarrhea.  There  may  be 
a  swollen  abdomen  and  club-shaped  fingers. 

WHAT  PRODUCES  THESE  8TMPTOMST 

The  basic  cause  of  cystic  fibrosis  Is  still 
a  puzzle.     For   some   unknown  retisou   the 


child's  mucous  glands  do  not  function  prop- 
erly, but  secrete  so  much  abnormally  thick 
mucus  that  the  lungs  and  the  pancreatic 
ducts  become  clogged  and  cannot  function 
normally. 

The  child's  respiratory  system  Is  disturbed 
when  the  mucus  blocks  the  air  passages  of 
his  lungs.  Chronic  Infection  results  and  the 
child  often  perishes  as  his  lungs  can  no 
longer  overcome  the  persistent  obstruction. 

The  child's  digestive  system  Is  disrupted 
when  the  mucus  blocks  his  pancreas,  a  small 
organ  near  the  stomach.  This  prevents  the 
free  flow  of  pancreatic  Juices  that  are  vital 
to  healthy  absorption  of  food  and  regular 
elimination. 

'.VHAT  IS  THE  TREATMENT? 

To  control  respiratory  Infection,  dally 
antibiotics  are  prescribed.  Often  germ-fight- 
ing, detergent  solutions  are  sprayed  Into  the 
air  passages  periodically  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
mist.  Severe  cases  may  require  Intermittent 
positive  pressure  breathing  to  help  overcome 
severe  obstruction. 

To  restore  more  normal  digestion  and 
bowel  movements,  the  child  Is  given  en- 
zyme preparations  to  replace  the  blocked 
pancreatic  Juices.  A  high-protein,  low-fat 
diet,  laced  with  large  doses  of  vitamins,  also 
may  be  advised.  Sometimes  surgery  Is  re- 
quired to  open  Intestinal  obstructions  in 
newborn  infants. 

Mortality  of  cystic  fibrosis.  1938-40,  100 
percent  of  diagnosed  cases  died  before 
adolescence;  1957,  with  early  diagnosis  and 
best  care,  50  to  60  percent  should  reach 
adolescence. 

is    THERE    ANT    QtnCK    DIAGNOSIS? 

Tes,  Just  recently  a  fingertip  test  was 
developed  that  makes  diagnosing  cystic 
fibrosis  relatively  simple.  The  child  touches 
his  hand  or  foot  to  a  gelatinlike  chemical 
solution,  and  If  the  high  amount  of  salt 
found  in  the  sweat  of  cystic  fibrosis  children 
is  present  on  his  skin,  a  yellowish  imprint 
appears. 

WHY    IS    THIS    MALADY    SO    DANGEROUS? 

As  yet  few  people — even  physicians — know 
much  about  this  disease  despite  Its  being  so 
deadly.  All  too  often  precious  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months  pass  by  while  youngsters 
are  mistakenly  treated  for  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, allergy,  celiac,  or  other  diseases. 

Meanwhile,  cystic  fibrosis  is  sapping  the 
little  victim's  vitality,  choking  off  his  air  sup- 
ply by  clogging  the  lungs  with  thick  mucus, 
at  the  same  time  It  is  starving  his  body  by 
blocking  the  pancreas. 

This  ailment  is  taking  more  lives  than 
necessary  because  the  American  people  are 
not  yet  fully  awake  to  Its  threat.  Only  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money  have  thus  far 
been  raised  for  research  into  its  cause  and 
cure.  ' 

Average  age  of  death  with  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  1946,  2  years;   1966,  5  years. 

The  weapons  now  being  used  to  hold  back 
the  disease  are  expensive,  but  cystic  fibrosis 
is  no  respecter  of  a  famllys  income.  Not 
contagious.  It  afflicts  the  offspring  of  parents 
who  pass  along  the  inherited  tendency  In 
their  genes. 

Vie  cannot  allow  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren to  continue  suffering.  Dark  as  their 
future  seems,  we  must  keep  them  alive  today 
because  a  cure  may  come  tomorrow. 

Help  the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  and  you  will  bring  new  hope  to 
thousands  of  little  children  often  doomed  to 
lose  their  lives  before  they  have  really  begvm 
to  live. 

Contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Monday,  May  26,  1958 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D^  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  in  a  troubled  time  we 
turn  to  Thee,  with  hearts  that  are  heavy 
with  anxiety  and  foreboding,  and  with 
spirits  that  often  are  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged by  humanity's  suspicions  and 
hatred  and  cruelty.  But  as  we  turn  to 
Thee,  we  take  counsel,  not  of  our  fears, 
but  of  our  hopes.  By  Thine  enabling 
might,  may  we  match  these  epic  days 
with  daring  deeds  that  will  clear  a  high- 
way across  all  fiontiets  for  justice  and 
righteousness.  Send  us  fortii  against 
unnumbered  foes  with  the  whole  armor 
of  faith,  pledging  our  loyalty  to  Tliy 
kingdom  of  love,  never  lettin?  our  con- 
fidence in  it  or  our  devotion  to  it  fail  be- 
cause of  the  fury  of  the  wicked  when 
they  boast  themselves  in  the  day  of  their 
pride.  And  in  this  day  of  destiny  for  us 
and  for  all  the  world,  may  we  be  worthy 
of  our  vocation  as  keepers  of  the  sacred 
flame.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  22,  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  ^^a- 
TUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
IH.  DOC.  NO.  368) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T\\e  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  13th  semiannual  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  received  by  the  Secretary  on 
Friday.  May  23.  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  which  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  22.   1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  on  May  22. 
1958,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

H.  R.  5836.  An  net  to  establl.sh  n.  postal 
policy,  to  adjust  postal  rates,  to  adjust  the 
compensation  of  postal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  9362.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  Post  924,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  comimunlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tlie 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8490) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  rice  acreage  allotments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  conpurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  12088  An  act  extending  the  time  In 
which  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites 
Commission  shall  complete  Its  work;    and 

H.  R.  12613.  An  act  to  designate  the  lo<.k 
and  dam  to  be  constructed  on  tlie  Calumet 
River,  111.,  as  the  "Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock 
and  dam." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  90)  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  floral  wreaths  to  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
Unknown  Soldiers. 


ENROLLED   BILL  AND  JOINT   RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.  R  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  rice  acreage  allotments;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tlie  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  Includes  July  4  as  "National  Safe 
Boating  Week." 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H  R.  12088.  An  act  extending  the  time  In 
which  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites 
Commission  shall  complete  its  work;  to  the 
Committee    on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

H.  R.  12613.  An  act  to  designate  the  lock 
and  dam  to  be  constructed  on  the  Calumet 
River,  111.,  as  the  "Thomas  J.  O'Brien  lock 
and  dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DLRINQ 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Talmaogb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pen.sed  with. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


MEETING  AT  9:30   A.   M.   ON  MAY  28 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce,  for  Uie  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  in  connection  with  Con- 
gressional participation  in  the  ceremony 
for  the  placing  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  IT 
and  the  Korean  war,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  9.30  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  May 
28.  

—    MATTHEW  M.  EPSTEIN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2498)  for 
the  relief  of  Matthew  M.  Epstein,  which 
was,  on  page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "medical 
and  other  expenses  "  and  insert  "personaJ 
prop>erty  losses" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
amending  the  bill,  which  calls  for  pay- 
ment of  tlie  amoimt  of  $281.87,  the  House 
of  Representatives  struck  out  the  words 
"medical  and  other  expenses",  and  In- 
serted in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "per- 
sonal property  losses." 

The  provision  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  the  loss  Incurred.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  after 
conferrmg  with  the  leadership,  let  me 
state  that  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate today — subject  to  modification  and 
the  approval  of  the  minority  leader — 
will  be  the  following: 

The  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
1648.  House  bill  10015.  to  continue  un- 
til the  close  of  June  30,  1959,  the  siis- 
p>enslon  of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for 
other  purix)ses. 

Calendar  No.  1649,  House  bill  6006.  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  greater 
certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency  in  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Calendar  No.  1650,  House  bill  7870,  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  1,  1955,  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $10  million  for  the 
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completion  of  the  Inter-American  High- 
way. 

Calendar  No.  1652.  House  bill  12356.  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  August  30, 
1954." 

Calendar  No.  1653,  House  bUl  12377.  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for 
capital-Improvement  programs  and  to 
amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  in  meet- 
ing costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  tentative  cal- 
endar, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
minority  leader  during  the  course  of  the 

afternoon. 


CONTINUATION  OF  CORPORATION 
INCOME  TAX  AND  EXCISE  TAX 
RATES — COMMUNICATION  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDFNT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
from  the  Pre.«?ident  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Ttie  White  House. 
Washington.  May  26.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M    Nixon. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  budget 
message  in  January-  recommended  a  con- 
tinuation, without  change,  of  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  and  excise  tax  rates 
which  In  the  ab.^ence  of  legislation 
would  be  reduced  on  July  1.  This  recom- 
mendation is  now  renewed. 

This  renewed  recommendation  Is  made 
after  consultation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  leaders  of  both  r>olIti- 
cal  parties  In  the  Congress.  Considera- 
tion of  fiscal  measures  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  developing  eco- 
nomic situation  and  with  full  regard  to 
both  the  short-  and  long-range  effects 
of  any  proposal. 

The  administration  deeply  appreciates 
the  thoughtful  and  full  cooperation  with 
which  the  leadership  of  both  parties  in 
the  Congress  has  worked  with  us  in  these 
matters. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Amendment  to  thc  BuDcer  for  Fiscal  Year 
1959  (S.  Doc.  No.  102) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
170.000  for  the  Judiciary  (with  an  accom- 
panying papier);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  and   ordered  to   be   printed. 

Amendment  of  Sexvicxmen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  Relating  to  Suspension  of 
Certain  Pxbsons  From  Vetekans'  Admin- 
istration Loam  Ouakantt  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans* 
Administration.    Wasiilngton,    D.    C,    trans- 
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mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  to  authori2^  the  BUs{>enElon  from 
the  Veterans"  Administration  loan  guaranty 
program  of  persons  barred  from  participating 
In  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Audit   Report   on    Economic   and   Technic.j. 
Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam, 
International  C(X)peratlon  Administration, 
Department  of  State,  for  fiscal  year  1955-57 
(  with  an  accompanying  rep>ort) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  the  Pricing  of 

Navt   Contracts  With   Cleveland  Diesel 

Engine  Division.  General  Motors  Corp. 

A   letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on  Examination  of  the  Pricing 

of   Department   of    the   Navy   contracts   with 

Cleveland    Diesel     Engine     Division.    General 

Motors    Corp  ,    Cleveland.    Ohio,    dated    May 

1958  (With  an  accompanying  repnart ) ;  to  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Certain  CoNomoNS  Precedent  to 

CONSTHUCXION     OF     SANTA     MARGARITA     PROJ- 
ECT,   California 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  con- 
cerning certain  conditions  precedent  to  con- 
structing the  Santa  Margarita  project,  CaU- 
fornla:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Addition  of  Certain  Pvbi.ic  Lands  to  Pala 
Indian  Reservation,  Pattma  Indian  Reser- 
vation. AND  Cleveland  National  Forest, 
California 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  add  certain  public  lands 
In  California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation, 
the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AJTalrs. 

Aitthorization  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury To  Prescribe  Dat  Signals  for  Certain 
Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop)osed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  7,  1897. 
as  amended,  and  section  4233A  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  prescribe  day  signals  for 
certain  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Financial  Statements  of  National  Safety 
Council 
A  letter  from  the  executive  Tlce  president. 
National  Safety  Council.  Chicago,  111.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  that 
council  for  the  year  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Adjustment  or  Immigration  Status 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  Kuo 
Cheng  Wu  and  his  wife,  Edith  Huang  Wu, 
relating  to  adjustment  of  their  Immigration 
status  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repeal  of  Act  Requiring  Grantobs  To  Fur- 
nish  Abstracts,   Cebtitications,  and  Evi- 
dences OF  Title 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 

Services  AdnUnlstratlon,  Washington,  D.  C, 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  rep>eal  that  part  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  as  amended,  which  requires  that  gran- 
tors furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, all  requisite  abstracts,  official 
certifications  and  evidences  of  title  (with  an 
accompanying  paper, ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papom 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stat*  of 
Tennessee;     to    the    Committee    on    Axmed 
Services: 

"Senate  Resolution  2 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
proceeding  with  plans  to  reduce  the  Army 
National  Guard  strength  by  approximately 
30  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1959;  and 

"Whereas  the  Committee  for  Armed  Serv- 
ices In  its  Resolution  1  recommends  that  the 
strength  of  the  guard  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  be  maintained  at  the  current  400.000 
with  an  input  of  55,000  nonprlor  service 
men  into  6  months'  training,  further  direct- 
ing revised  troop  basis  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  be  developed  with  the  approval  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion necessitating  the  discharge  of  several 
hundred  full-time  employees  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  5.000  officers  and  warrant 
officers,  many  of  whom  are  highly  trained 
In   military  skills;    and 

"Whereas  It  has  t>een  proposed  In  the  Con- 
gress that  these  well-trained  reservists  be 
discharged  from  the  service  at  a  time  when 
military  strength  Is  a  must  to  our  country, 
and  the  communities  and  personnel  to  be 
eliminated  would  be  bad  for  the  economy 
of  the  various  communities  affected:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  reduc- 
tion In  the  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1959.  and  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  guard  at  400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  to  allow  sufficient  funds  for  the  Input 
of  55,000  nonprlor  service  men  Into  6  months' 
training,  and  that  any  revised  troop  basis 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  be  develoi>ed 
with  the  approval  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories be  adhered  to  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army;   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  elected  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  that  the  latter  be 
urged  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
forward  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

"Adopted:  May  17,  1958. 

"Jared  Maddtjt. 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate." 


i: 
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A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  H.  1427 

"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 

the   State   of   Rhode   Island   memorializing 

Congress    to    enact    legislation    to    provide 

national   recognition    to   certain   national. 

nonprofit.  nonpoUtlcal  war  veterans'  or- 
ganizations 

"Whereas  several  outstanding  veterans'  or- 
ganizations within  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
have  sought  to  obtain  In  the  past  national 
recognition  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  order  to  have  conveyed  upon  them 
certain  benefits,  rights,  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives to  which  they  are  rightfully  en- 
titled: and 

"Whereas  repeated  action  In  this  regard 
has  persistently  fallen  far  shurt  of  Congres- 
sional apprcKai  In  the  past  due  primarily  to 
the  failure  ol  Congress  to  extend  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  separate  presentations 
of  such  veterans'  organizations  for  national 
recognition:   and 

"Whereas  on  Janunry  23.  1958.  an  omnibus 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Pastore.  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
such  bill  being  known  as  S.  3116:  and 

"Whereas  S.  3116,  If  enacted  by -the  Con- 
gress, would  prant  national  recognition  In 
certain  matters  to  such  outstanding  veterans' 
organizations,  who  have  contributed  mag- 
nificently to  the  course  of  patriotism  and 
veterans'  welfare,  as  the  Italian-American 
World  War  Veterans,  the  Franco-American 
War  Veterans,  the  PoUsh-Amerlcan  War  Vet- 
erans, etc..  and  who.  by  virtue  of  their  grow- 
ing, and  potential,  membership,  have  estab- 
Ufihed  every  entitlement  to  such  national 
recognition; 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representative n 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  does 
hereby  memorialize  and  petition,  and  does 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  approve  the  enactment  of  S.  3116 
providing  national  recognition  to  certain 
national,  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  war  vet- 
erans'  organizations; 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In 
the  Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
supervisors  of  E^rle  County,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  dependency  allowance  under  the 
Income  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  paper  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Committee  for  Representative  American 
Art,  New  York.  N.  Y  .  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can art  exhibit  at,  the  Brussells  World  Pair, 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  memorial  of  William  and  Bessie  Engle, 
of  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  remonstrating  against 
any  change  In  the  National  Anthem;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Trav- 
erse County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Traverse 
City,  Mich  ,  protesting  against  the  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Vernon  R.  Mottinger,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
West  Covlna.  Calif.,  favoring  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
flood  control  work  on  the  Walnut  Creek  sys- 
tem in  the  State  of  California,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 


PROHIBITION  OP  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING  IN  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE— PETITIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  pre- 
sent four  potition.s  signed  by  numerous 
citizens  of  Phoenix.  Ray.  Duncan,  and 
Morenci,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  favor- 
ing the  pa.ssage  of  legislation  prohibiting 
the  tran.'^portation  in  interstate  com- 
meice  of  advertisements  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  one  of  the  petitions  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  peti- 
tions will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  C  )r.nmittee  on  Inter.state  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  and.  without  objection, 
one  of  the  petitions  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  pKJtition.  without  the  signatures 
attached,  is  as  follows: 

To   Our   Senators: 

We.  the  undersigned  voters  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  your  high  office  and  your  personal 
support  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
Langer  bill  (S.  582)  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  In  inter.state  commerce  of 
all  advertisements  of  alcoholic  beverages  in- 
cluding beer. 

Please  present  this  petition  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  have  it  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDBIR.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R  376  An  act  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  trading  in 
onion  futures  in  commodity  exchanges 
(Rept.  No.   1631). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  CommlUee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  without 
amendment : 

H  R  5497  An  act  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1630);  and 

H.  R.  7953.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No.    1629). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  without  amendment: 

H  R,  11399  An  act  relating  to  price  sup- 
port for  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  (Rept.  No.   1628). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PontUlo   (Rept.  No.   1632);   and 

S.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Al- 
legra  Azouz  (Rept.  No.  1633). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feofania 
Bankevltz    (Rept.   No.   1634); 

S.  2983.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernabe 
Miranda.  Manuel  Miranda,  and  Anastacio 
Miranda   (Rept.  No.  1635); 

S.  3130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Papaconstantlnou    (Rept.  No.   1636);    and 

S.  3305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adamantia 
Andrikopoulos  (Pappas)  Papavaslllou  (Rept. 
No.  1637), 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1954— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1627 » 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (H.  R.  12181  >  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  may  consider  this 
proposed  legislation  at  its  early  con- 
venience. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee's  hearings  were  pub- 
lished in  mid-April.  and  have  been 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
since  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  portions  of 
the  testimony  received  were  of  a  classi- 
fied nature.  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  full  record  of  the  hearings  and 
of  the  executive  branch  presentation  to 
be  held  available  for  the  use  of  all  Sen- 
ators. That  material  is  now  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  use  in  accordance  with  com- 
mittee regulations.  I  have  asked  that 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  staff  members  be  constantly  in 
attendance  on  the  floor  so  that  indi- 
vidual Senators  may  be  informed  of  any 
clas.sifled  te.stimony  received  by  the 
committee  during  its  conbideralion  of 
the  bill, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  indi- 
vidual views  may  be  printed  with  the 
committee  report 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


REPORT     ON     DI.SPOSITION     OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  .'iubmitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITIEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EA.STLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Frank  Aloyslus  McKlnley.  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
fourth  Judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit 
courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

Walter  H  Hodge,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge,  division  No.  2.  district 
of  Alaska; 

Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky,  vice  Edwin  R.  Denncy.  and 
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John  Burke  Dennis,  of  Missouri,  to  b* 
United  8t«t«a  marshal  for  th«  western  dis- 
trict of  MlssourL 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

R  3891.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  acreage 
llmltiitlon  requirements  of  section  27  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    MXTRRAT  (by  reqtiest) : 

S  3892  A  bill  to  8t.iblllze  production  of 
copper,  lead.  tine,  acid-grade  fluorsp.ar  and 
tungsten  from  domestic  mines  by  providing 
for  stabilization  payments  to  producers  of 
ores  or  concentrates  of  these  commodities, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  wlUch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

8  3893  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antunlou;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  WATKTNS: 

8  3814  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym.  doing  business  as  the  Lym  Engineer- 
ing Co  ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3895.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Metropolittin 
Water  Di.-^trict  of  Snlt  Lnke  City.  Utah  all 
right,  title,  and  Intere.st  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  lands  located  In  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoRE)  : 
8  3896  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  conrtructed  at  Stewarts 
Ferry.  Tenn  ,  as  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefaxtveh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a   separate   heading.) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
KEFAUvrR.    Mr     Doiclas.    Mr     Mur- 
ray. Mr.  YouNC.  Mr   Beall.  Mr    Yar- 
B^FOOCH.  Mr.  HiLi,.  Mr.  Lancfr.  Mr. 
Carroll.   Mr    Payne,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr    Phtttr.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr    KucHEL,  Mr.   Church,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  )  : 
8  3897    A    bill    to    prorpote    the    safety    of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  cng.T-rd  In  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,     bridges,     roadbed,     and     permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and    traffic    In    safe    and    suitable    condition, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DOUGLAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Neuferger.  and  Mr.  MoRsi)  : 
S  3898    A   bill   to   authorize  the   establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  ha 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
8  3899.  A  bill  to  readjust  the  size  and 
weight  llmllatlons  on  fourth-class  mall  mat- 
ter; to  the  Committee  or.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTINa  OP  ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  HEARING  ON  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
bearing  held  by  that  committee  during  the 
current  session  entitled  "Saline  Water  Con- 
version." 


PRTNTn>"G   OP  ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  PART  6  OF  HEARINGS  ENTITLED 
"INVE.SnGATION   OP  THE   FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
rdsolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  present  consideration.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  the  printing  of  3.200 
additional  copies  of  part  6  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Investigation  of  the  Financial 
Condition  of  the  United  States,"  which 
hcarinps  were  conducted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  during  the  85th  Congress,  2d 
session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  311)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Byrd  was  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  3.200  f.ddltlonal 
copies  of  part  6  of  the  hearings  entitled  "In- 
vrstlfratlnn  of  the  Financial  Condition  of  the 
United  States."  held  by  that  committee  dur- 
ing  the  85th   Congress.  2d   session. 


STABILIZATION  PAYMENTS  TO 
PRODUCERS  OP  CERTAIN  ORES 
AND   CONCENTRATES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appiopriate  refer- 
ence, the  administration's  bill  which 
calls  for  stabilization  payments  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  copper,  lead-zinc, 
acid-prade  fluor.spar,  and  tungsten.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Scaton.  which  explains  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  itself, 
be  printed  at  this  jioint  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3892)  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade 
fluorspar  and  tungsten  from  domestic 
mines  by  providing  for  stabilization  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  ores  or  concen- 
trates of  these  commodities,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Murray  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization 
Act  of  1958. 


Sec.  2.  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  for  stabilization  pa%Tnents  to 
producers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar  (fluorspar 
containing  87  percent  calcium  fluoride  on  a 
dry  weight  basis),  and  tungsten  trloxlde 
produced  from  domestic  mines  as  follows: 

(1)  Upon  presentation  of  evidence  satis- 
factory to  him  of  a  sale  of  newly-mined  ores, 
or  concentrates  produced  therefrom  of  cop- 
per, lead.  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten,  the  producer  of  such  ores  or  con- 
centrates shall  be  paid  (If  the  market  price 
of  the  material  produced  therefrom  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  was  less  than  the  stabiliza- 
tion price  set  forth  hereinafter)  an  amount 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  amount  actually  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  sale  and  an  amount,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  which  the  producer 
would  have  received  for  such  ores  and  con- 
centrates had  the  market  price  of  the  ma- 
terial produced  therefrom  at  the  time  of 
sale  been  equal  to  the  stabilization  price  as 
shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

material STABILIZATION    PRICE 

Copper  (electrolytic) ,  27  4  cents  per  pound 
delivered  Connecticut  Valley. 

Lead  (common),  14^4  cents  per  pound. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Zinc  (prime  western),  12%  cents  per 
pound.   East  St.   Louis.   111. 

Fluorspar  (acid-grade),  $48  per  short  ton, 
Roslclnre.  111. 

Tungsten  trloxlde.  $36  p>er  short-ton  unit 
f    o.  b    shipping  p>olnt. 

Proi'ided,  however,  That  where  a  producer 
further  processes  such  ores  or  concentrates 
without  effecting  a  sale,  the  equivalent  and 
competitive  market  value  of  such  ores  or 
concentrates,  as  determined  by  the  S?cre- 
t.Try.  at  the  time  of  such  further  processing 
shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  received  in  the  case  of  a 
sale,  for  the  purjxjse  of  computing  payments. 

(2)  No  stabilization  payment  as  provided 
In  this  section  shall  be  made: 

(a)  On  sales  or  further  processing  In  lieu 
of  sales  of  any  production  the  recoverable 
content  of  which  is  in  excess  of  the  follow- 
ing annual  limitations:  1  million  tons  of 
copper.  350.000  tons  of  lead.  550.000  tons  of 
zinc.  180,000  tons  of  fluorspar  (acld-gradel , 
375,000  short-ton  units  of  tungsten  tricxide: 
Provided,  however,  That  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration the  Secretary  may  fix  quar- 
terly limitations  on  the  total  amounts  of 
each  material  on  which  stabilization  pay- 
ments are  made  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
stabilization  in  the  annual  rates  of  pro- 
duction. When  sales  of  any  material  exceed 
such  quarterly  limitations,  the  Secretary  may 
adjupt  stabilization  payments  to  producers 
for  that  quarter  so  as  to  distribute  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  equitably  among  the 
producers,  but  stabilization  payments  shall 
not  be  denied  on  any  sales  of  any  producer 
during  such  quarter  whose  sales  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  following  quantities:  copper,  2.500 
tons;  lead,  1,250  tons:  zinc.  1.250  tons;  fluor- 
spar (acid-grade),  1.250  tons,  tungsten,  3,000 
short-ton  units: 

Provided,  further.  Whenever  the  total  pro- 
duction from  domestic  mines  of  any  of  the 
minerals  to  which  this  act  applies  exceeds 
the  quarterly  limitation  in  any  one  quarter, 
the  Secretary  may  estabUish.  for  succeeding 
quarters,  limitations  on  the  quantities  for 
each  producer  that  will  be  eligible  for  sta- 
bilization payments,  but  no  producer  ehall 
have  a  quarterly  limiiation  for  any  mineral 
less  than  the  qviantity  set  forth  for  thf.t 
mineral  In  the  preceding  proviso. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  tungsten,  stabilization 
payments  on  the  sales  of  any  one  producer 
shall  be  limited  to  15.000  short  ton  units  per 
quarter  from  production  originating  in  any 
one  mining  district;   Provided,  That  in  the 
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event  eligible  sales  from  newly-mined  pro- 
duction Is  less  than  the  quarterly  limitation 
for  this  material,  as  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary,  at  his  option  and  under 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  act.  may  make  stabilization  payments 
on  sales  of  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates 
from  the  Inventory  of  producers  which  were 
produced  after  July  1,  1956.  but  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act;  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  payments  on  sales  from  such  In- 
ventories exceed  an  aggregate  of  25.000  short 
ton  units  to  any  one  producer  from  produc- 
tion originating  in  any  one  mining  district, 
nor  shall  payments  on  sales  from  such  In- 
ventories, together  with  sales  from  newly 
mined  production  exceed  in  any  quarter  an 
aggregate  of  15,000  short  ton  units  for  any 
one  producer  from  production  originating 
in  any  one  mining  district. 

(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  any 
material  which  is  sold  to  or  eligible  for  sale 
to  the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  pursuant  to  a  contract  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Material.s  Stock  Piling  Act.  or 
the  Domestic  Ti.mgsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar, 
and  Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and 
Purchase  Act  of  1956.  Any  such  material 
shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  annual  and 
quarterly  limitations  specified  In  thU  sec- 
tion. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  no 
stabilization  payment  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  on  the  recoverable  content  of  any 
ores  or  concentrates  shall  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing for:  Copper.  3  50  cents  per  pound; 
lead.  3  375  cents  per  pound;  zinc.  a. 50  cents 
per  pound;  fluorspar  (acid-grade).  $8  per 
short  ton;  tungsten.  $18  per  short-ton  unit 
of  WO,. 

(C)  Whenever  the  Sacretary  determines 
that  the  total  quarterly  production  of  any  of 
the  materials  on  which  stabilization  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  has  exceeded  the  quarterly  limitation 
for  eacii  of  two  successive  quarters  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing schedule:  Copper.  30,000  tons;  lead, 
9,000  tons;  zinc.  15.000  tons;  fluorspar  (acid- 
grade)  5.000  tons;  tungsten,  55.000  short- 
ton  units. 

he  shall  provide  that  all  stabilization  pay- 
ments on  such  material  sold  thereafter  shall 
be  suspended  utitil  such  time  as  he  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  annual  rate  of  produc- 
tion from  domestic  mines  will  approximate 
the  amounts  set  forth  In  section  2  (A)  (2) 
(a). 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  and  promulgate  such  regulations 
and  require  such  reports  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  such  regula- 
tions as  will  assure  equitable  distribution  of 
the  benefits  of  this  program  throughout  the 
Industries  affected. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
following  terms  are  defined: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  when  used  herein 
means   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  "producer"  when  used  herein 
means  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity  engaged  In  oper- 
ating a  domestic  mine  and  selling  the  ma- 
terial produced  In  normal  commercial 
channels. 

(c)  The  term  "sale"  when  used  herein 
means  a  bona  fide  transfer  for  value  of  ores 
and  concentrates  frona  a  producer  to  a  pro- 
cessing plant. 

(d)  A  "domestic  mine"  Is  any  mine  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States,  Its  Terri- 
tories, or  possessions. 

(e)  The  term  "newly  mined"  refers  to  ma- 
terial severed  from  the  land  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  The  term  does 
not  refer  to  material  recovered  from  mine 
dumps,   mlU  tailings,   or  from  smelter  slags 


and  residues  derived  from  material  mined 
prior   to   the  effective  date  of   this  act. 

(f)  The  term  "quarter"  means  the  calen- 
dar periods  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  months  of  January.  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  quarter  next  following 
approval  by  the  President  and  shall  termi- 
nate on  June  30.  1963. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Murray 
is  as  follows : 

United  States  Department 

or  THE  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Wasliington.  D.  C.  May  22.  1958. 
Hon  Richard  M  Nixon. 

President   o)  the  Senate. 

Washiyigtan,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill.  "To  stabilize  production  of  copper, 
lead.  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and  tungsten 
from  domestic  mines  by  providing  for  stiibl- 
Uzation  payments  to  producers  of  ores  and 
concentrates  of   these  commodities." 

The  puri)OS€  of  this  legislation  is  to  arrest 
the  sharp  downward  trend  in  the  df)mestlc 
production  of  certain  minerals  and  to  pre- 
vent a  permanent  Ujss  of  productive  capacity 
of  the  mines  Involved.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  stabilization  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  these  minerals  produced  from  do- 
mestic mines  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  directs  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  provide 
for  stabilization  piiyments  to  the  producers 
of  the  above-named  material.s  when  the  mar- 
ket price  is  below  the  stabilization  price, 
and  when  there  is  presented  evidence  satis- 
factory to  him  of  a  bona  fide  sale  lor  value 
of  newly  mined  ores  or  concentrates.  Such 
payment  would  be  in  an  amoiint  not  t<i  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  amount  actu- 
ally received  by  the  producer  from  the  sale 
and  an  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  the  producer  would  have  re- 
ceived had  the  market  price  of  the  material 
produced  therefrom  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
beei^  eqvial  to  the  stabilization  price  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Copper.  Tl\i  cents  per  pound;  (2) 
lead,  1434  cents  per  pound;  (3)  zinc.  12^4 
cents  per  pound;  (4)  fluorspar  (acid-grade), 
$48  per  short  ton;  and  (5)  tungsten  trioxlde, 
$36  per  short  ton  unit.  No  stabilization 
payment  would  be  made  on  production  in 
excess  of  ( 1 )  1  million  tons  of  copper.  (2) 
350.000  tons  of  lead.  (3)  550.000  tons  of  zinc, 
(4)  180.000  tons  of  fluorspar  (acid-grade), 
and  (5)  375.000  short  tons  units  of  tungsten 
trioxlde.  The.se  qiiantitles  are  In  terms  of 
recoverable  content. 

Payments  aKso  would  be  allowed  on  bona 
fide  transfers  of  newly  mined  ores  and  con- 
centrates for  further  processing  within  inte- 
grated organizations.  Such  payments  would 
be  the  equivalent  and  competitive  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix  quarterly  limitations  on  each 
material.  Should  sales  upon  which  such 
stabilization  payments  are  claimed  exceed 
such  quarterly  limitations,  the  Secretary  may 
effect  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  among  the  producers. 
Smaller  producers  whose  sales  did  not  exceed 
certain  specified  quantities  would  receive  full 
payments.  Should  the  total  production  from 
domestic  mines  of  any  of  the  said  materials 
exceed  the  quarterly  limitation  In  any  one 
quarter,  the  Secretary  may  establish,  for  suc- 
ceeding quarters,  limitations  in  advance  on 
the  quantities  of  each  producer  that  would 
be  eligible  for  stabilization  payments.    How- 


ever, In  the  interest*  of  the  smaller  producers, 
no  producer  would  have  a  limitation  less  than 
the  quantity  set  forth  in  the  fljst  proviso  of 
section  1  (A)    (2)    (a) . 

In  the  case  of  tungsten,  payments  on  the 
sales  of  any  one  producer  would  be  limited 
to  15.000  short  ton  units  per  quarter  from 
production  originating  in  any  one  mining  dis- 
trict. Should  all  eligible  sales  from  newly 
mined  pr(xluction  of  tungsten  In  any  quarter 
be  less  than  the  quarterly  limitation  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  he  would  be  au- 
thorl7,ed  to  make  stabilization  payments  on 
sales  of  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  from 
the  Inventories  of  producers  which  were  pro- 
duced after  July  1.  1956.  but  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  proposal.  In  no  event, 
however,  would  payments  on  such  sales  from 
Inventories  exceed  an  aggregate  of  25.000 
short  ton  units  to  any  one  producer  from 
production  originating  In  any  one  mining 
district;  nor  would  payments  on  such  sales, 
together  with  sales  of  tungstcen  from  newly 
mined  production,  exceed  In  any  one  quarter 
an  aggregate  of  15.000  short  ton  units  for  any 
one  producer  from  prtxlucllon  originating  in 
any  one  mining  district. 

No  payments  would  be  made  on  any  pro- 
duction fii)ld  to  or  eligible  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  the 
Strate<:lc  and  Critical  Materials  Slock  Piling 
Act.  or  the  Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos. 
Fluorspar,  and  Columbium-THntalum  Pro- 
duction and  Purchase  Act  of  1956  Any  such 
pr(xluctlon  would  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
annual  limitations  prescribed  by  section  2 
(A)  (2)  (a)  of  the  draft  bill,  and  the  quar- 
terly limitations  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  2  (B>  provides  limitations  on  the 
amounts  of  stabilization  payments  payable 
for  each  unit  of  production  of  the  materials. 
The  market  prices  do  not  reflect  net  return 
to  producers  because  of  transportation  dif- 
ferentials, smelter  charges  and  other  deduc- 
tions. In  this  connection,  this  plan  is  so  de- 
vised that  when  a  producer  does  not  receive 
from  his  sale  of  ores  or  concentrates  an 
amount  equal  Uj  what  he  would  have  re- 
ceived had  the  market  price  of  the  materials 
produced  therefrom  been  equal  to  the  pro- 
posed stabilization  price,  his  stabilization 
payment  will  be  the  difference  between  what 
he  actually  received  from  the  sale  and  what 
he  wovild  have  received  had  the  market  price 
of  the  materials  produced  therefrom  been  the 
same  as  the  stabilization  price  as  set  out  in 
section  2  (A).  These  limitations  on  stabi- 
lization payments  will  permit  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  each  commodity  at  about  the  present 
levels  and  permit  some  adjustments.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  such  llmiUtlons  will 
tend  to  prevent,  effectively,  any  manipula- 
tion of  market  levels. 

Section  2  (C)  provides  for  mandatory 
suspension  of  stablhziitlon  payments  on  any 
of  the  materials  on  which  stabilization  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  when  quarterly  pro- 
duction exceeds  the  quarterly  levels  as  speci- 
fied. This  excess  must  prevail  for  two  suc- 
cessive quarters.  Payments  would  be  re- 
sumed, however,  when  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  rates  of  domestic  prcxluctlon  for 
two  quarters  have  not  exceeded  the  quar- 
terly limitation  as  set  out  la  section  2  (A) 
(2)   (a). 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
profKJsal,  Including  such  regulations  as  will 
assure  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

Section  4  defines  certain  of  the  terms  con- 
tained in  the  proposal. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  proposal  would 
be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  quar- 
ter next  following  approval  by  the  President, 
and  that  the  program  would  terminal*  on 
June  30,  1D03. 
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Section  8  would  authorize  appropriations 
to  be  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
proposal.  Including  expenses  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  desirability  of  legislation  along  the 
lines  proposed  In  the  draft  bill  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  decline  In  the  prices  of 
the  subject  minerals  and  the  Increasing  sur- 
pluses In  the  world  market.  In  addition.  *  e 
completion,  or  near  completion,  of  stockp.ie 
requirements  precludes  Justifying  on  a  na- 
tional defense  basis  the  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment purchase  programs  applicable  to 
certain  of  these  minerals.  It  Is  anticipated 
th^t  the  proposed  progiam  will  be  instru- 
mental In  relnstltutlng.  In  some  cases,  and 
continuing.  In  others,  the  contractual  rela- 
tionships between  domestic  producers  and 
the  coneumlng  industrlts  with  a  minimum 
of  Interference  with  producers  of  friendly 
foreign  countries.  This  proposal  will,  we  be- 
lieve, provide  Immediate  assistance  to  those 
Industries  which  currerily  need  stabiliza- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  insure  a  elratefrl- 
CRlly  sound  domestic  rr,lneralB  and  metals 
production  balance. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   is   no  objection   tt'   the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  A    Beaton, 
Secretary  0/  the  Interior. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CIIRTAIN  LAND  TO 
METROPOLITAN  WATER  DISTRICT 
OP  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  reconvey  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Salt  Lake  City  a  parcel  of  7,7 
acres  of  land  in  Salt  Lake  County. 

This  land  was  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  water  district  for  use  as  a 
site  for  a  terminal  re  ervoir  of  the  Salt 
Lake  aqueduct  of  the  Provo  River— Deer 
Creek — reclamation  project.  The  acre- 
age conveyed  was  not  utilized  for  this 
purpose  and  is  now  nt?eded  by  the  water 
district  as  a  building  site. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  feel  it  Is 
equitable  to  return  the  property  to  the 
public  organization  which  conveyed  it  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  public  use. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  is  a 
tax-levying,  public  entity  established  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah.  It  is 
the  largest  subscriber  of  water  developed 
under  the  Federal  Provo  River  reclama- 
tion project,  and  carries  a  large  part  of 
the  financial  responsibility  for  reimburs- 
ing the  Government  for  construction 
costs  of  this  project. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3895  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands  located  in  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah, 
intrcxluced  by  Mr.  Watkins,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


DESIGNATION     OF    THE    J.     PERCY 
PRIEST    DAM    AND    RESERVOIR 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoRij,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  proposing  that  the  dam  to 
be    constructed    at    Stewarts    Ferry    be 


named  in  honor  of  the  late  distinguished 
Representative  from  that  Congressional 
District.  J.  Percy  Priest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3896)  to  designate  the 
dam  and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  at 
Stewarts  Ferry.  Tenn..  as  the  J.  Percy 
Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kefauver,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gore, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8381"  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  correct  unintended  bene- 
fits and  hardships  and  to  make  technical 
amendments,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  amendment  would  establish  the  nor- 
mal corporate  income-tax  rate  at  22  per- 
cent, as  oppo.sed  to  the  existing  30  per- 
cent, and  which  would  establish  a  sur- 
tax rate  of  30  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
existing  22  percent.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  the  cor- 
porate tax  liability  on  the  first  $25,000 
of  corporate  income  by  $2,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  the  past  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  that  the  revenue  losses 
from  such  a  proposal  would  be  from  $300 
million  to  $400  million  per  year. 

Becau.se  the  present  corporate  rates  are 
temporai-y  and  will  probably  be  renewed 
for  another  year  by  June  30,  1958,  the 
surtax  rate  proposed  in  my  amendment 
would  be  in  effect  until  June  30,  1959. 
at  which  time  the  Congress  would  again 
have  to  determine,  as  it  must  also  de- 
termine this  year,  whether  the  present 
corporate  rates  should  continue  or  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  to  their  permanent  levels. 
The  purpose  of  the  language  in  my 
amendment  is  to  be  neutral  on  this  sub- 
ject of  temporary  and  permanent  rates 
and  to  leave  this  broader  question  for 


whatever  decision  the  Congress  may  come 
to  concerning  it. 

This  amendment,  or  a  very  similar 
amendment,  has  been  introduced  on  nu- 
merous occasions  over  the  past  4  years 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTj  and  I  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  it.  Since  only  the  amendments  of 
Finance  Committee  members  may  be 
considered  in  the  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee  on  H.  R.  8381,  I  am  now 
offering  the  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
general  tax  proposals  which  I  have  made 
and  which  I  shall  press  for  in  the  com- 
mittee either  on  H.  R.  8381  or  on  the 
bill  to  extend  corporate  and  excise  taxes 
when  and  if  it  comes  before  us  and  the 
Senate  in  June.  I  will,  however,  gladly 
defer  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
leadership  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  the  issue  arises. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  a  simi- 
lar proposal  was  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration just  before  the  i956  elec- 
tion, and  a  promise  was  made  in  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Party 
platforms  of  that  year  to  give  tax  relief 
to  small  business.  When  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  last  year,  it  was  de- 
feated largely  because  of  opposition  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  else  the  Con- 
gress may  do  concerning  taxes  this  year, 
this  proposal  should  be  acted  upon,  for 
it  has  been  pressed  for  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  others,  including 
myself,  year  after  year.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  at  a  great  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  large  businesses  and  they 
have  been  especially  hurt  by  the  reces- 
sion. This  relief  would  be  helpful,  espe- 
cially to  those  businesses  with  net  in- 
comes before  taxes  below  $25,000  per 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on 
taxes  of  corporations  with  various  in- 
comes be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rale  of  22  percent  and  a  surtax  rate  of  SO  percent 


rrcsfiit  tax 

li:ihility 
(normal  rate 
30  [MTa-nt, 
surtax  nitp 
22  ixToent) 

Proposed  tax 

liability 

(normal  rate 

22  i>orcpnt. 

surtax  ral<^ 

30  l)crcvm; 

Change 

Income  subjvc-t  to  iiurmal  tax  and  surtax 

Amount 

Percent 

».«;  nno    

$I..V>0 

3.  (»«) 

4.  ,V«I 
6.(1(111 
7.600 

20.  SOO 
4fi.  .SOO 

ni..'ioo 

2.'A.  VK) 

.1.  liM.  H*) 
61,i»W,  500 

$1,100 

2.  2<I0 

3.300 

4.  4«0 

5.500 

18,600 

44.500 

109.  ,"iOO 

2.')2.  .VKI 

612.  500 

5.  192.  .VIO 

51,992,500 

-MOO 

— 81K1 

—  1.211(1 
-I.WIO 
-2.000 
-2,000 
-2,000 

—  2.000 

—  2.  00(J 

—  2.(100 

—  2.0110 
~2.W0 

— 2fi  7 

$io.(«in 

—  2tl  7 

»l.^.oo<l 

—  2<V  7 

tJO.tlWI ..... ... ............ 

—  2fi  7 

$2^.(100 ..... 

-26.7 

l;.*iO.()00 

-9.8 

Iioo.nrn 

-4.3 

$22.1.0110 

—  1.8 

fc-iiKLKlO 

—  .8 

»i.(ioii.(iiin 

-.4 

11(1  (inii.ddf) 

-.04 

$i«),000.000 

-.un 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  •  Adjustment  of  corporate  normal  tax 
and  surtax  rates. 

"(a)  Corporate  normal  tax  rate:  Section 
11  (b)  (relating  to  rate  of  corporate  normal 
tax)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Normal  tax:  The  normal  tax  is 
equal  to  22  percent  of  the  taxable  income.' 
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"(b)  Corporate  surtax  rate:  Section  11  (c) 

(relating    to    rate    of    corporate    surtax)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-'(c)   Surtax: 

"'(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  before  July 
1,  1959:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1959,  the  siirtAX  Is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  by  whlcli 
the  taxable  Income  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  deduction.  If  any),  provided 
In  section  242  for  partially  tax-exempt  in- 
terest)   exceeds  $25,000. 

"'(2)  Taxable  years  beginning  after 
Jvme  30.  1959:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  alter  June  30,  1959,  the  surtax 
Is  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxable  income  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  deduction,  if  any.  provided 
In  section  242  for  partially  Uix-exempt  In- 
terest)   exceeds  $25,000." 

"(c)  Certain  mutual  Instirance  com- 
panies: 

"(1)  Normal  tax  rate:  Section  821  (a) 
(1)  (A)  (relating  to  rate  of  normal  tax  on 
certain  muturd  Insurance  companies)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■■(A)  Normal  tax:  A  normal  tax  of  22 
percent  of  the  mutual  insurance  company 
taxable  liicome.  or  44  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  taxable  Income  exceeds 
$3,000,  whichever  Is  the  leaser;   plus." 

"(2)  Surtax  rate:  Section  821  (a)  (1)  (B> 
(relating  to  rate  of  surtax  on  certain  mutual 
Insurance  companies)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
Xollows : 

'•  '(B)    Surtax: 

"■(I)  Taxable  years  beginning  before 
July  1,  1959:  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  before  July  1,  1959.  a  surtax  of 
30  percent  of  the  n^utuul  lns\irance  com- 
pany taxable  Income  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  tile  deduction  provided  in  section 
242  for  partially  tax-exempt  Interest)  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000; 

"'(U)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
80,  1959:  In  the  case  of  taxable  ye.ars  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1959.  a  surtax  of  25 
percent  of  the  mutual  insurance  company 
taxable  Income  (computed  without  regard 
to  the  deduction  provided  in  section  242  for 
prirtlally  tax-exempt  Interest)  In  excess  of 
$25.000. ■ 

•■(d)  Interlnsurers  and  reciprocal  under- 
writers: 

"(1)  Normal  tax  rate:  Section  821  (b)  (1) 
(relating  to  rate  of  normal  tax  on  certain 
Interlnsurers  and  reciprocal  underwriters)  Is 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  Normal  tux:  A  normal  tax  of  22  per- 
cent of  the  mutual  Insurance  company  tax- 
able Income,  or  44  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  Buch  taxable  Income  exceeds 
$50,000,  whichever  Is   the  lesser;   plus." 

"(2)    Surtax     rate:   Section     821     (b)      (2) 
(relating   to    rate    of   stirtax    on    certain    In- 
terlnsurers  and   reciprocal   underwriters)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•(2)    Surtax: 

"'(A)  Taxable  years  beginning  before 
July  1.  1959:  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  before  July  1.  1959.  a  surtax  of 
30  percent  of  the  mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany taxable  Income  (computed  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  (1))  in  exce.ss  of  $25,000, 
or  45  percent  of  the  amomit  bv  which  such 
taxable  income  exceeds  $50,000.  whichever 
Is  tl-.e  les.ser; 

"'(B)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1959:  In  the  ca.?e  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  19.59.  a  stirtax  of  25 
percent  of  the  miUTial  Ini^tirance  company 
taxable  Income  (computed  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a»  (1))  In  excess  of  $25,000,  or 
37  5  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
taxable  Income  exceeds  $50,000,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.' 

"(e)  Etfectlve  date:  TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 

30.   1958." 


Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  ko  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Hou.se  bill  8381,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


TEMPORARY  ADDITIONAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPKNSATION— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  the  bill  <H.  R.  12065)  providing 
temporary  financial  a.'^si.stance  to  needy 
unemployed  individuals,  when  that  bill 
comes  before  this  body  for  considera- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
explanatory  statement  dealing  with  the 
amendment  printed  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
explanatory  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Dougl.'X.s  is  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement — Amkndmf.nt  to  H. 
R.  12065  Providing  Temporary  Financial 
Assistance    to    Needy    Unemployed   Indi- 

\^DUALS 

The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  nijproprlatlon  of  moneys  from  which 
grants  would  be  made  to  States  which  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Secreury  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Uj  use  such 
Rranls  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tem- 
porary hnunclal  assistance  to  neetly  indi- 
viduals Within  such  States  who  are  (1) 
unen^ployed  and  are  actively  seeking  em- 
plc.yment,  (2)  arc  willing  and  able  to  work, 
(3)  are  not  entitled  to  assistance  under  the 
public  assistance  programs  provided  for  by 
titles  I.  IV.  X,  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  (4)  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  such  agreement  would  terminate  on 
June  30,  19o9  and  would  contain  certain 
standards  which  would  govern  the  States 
In  the  disposition  of  the  grants  received  by 
them  under  this  amendment. 

In  determining  the  need  of  any  Individ- 
ual for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  there  would  be  Uiken  Into 
consideration  the  obllRatlojis  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  support  his  dependents.  No  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  under  21  years  of  age  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  unless  he  Is 
married  or  Is  the  head  of  a  household,  as 
denned  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Mar- 
ried women  who  are  being  supported  by 
their  husbands  and  divorced  women  who  are 
receiving  nllmnny  payments  would  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the  amend- 
ment. The  maximum  amount  that  any  In- 
dividual could  receive  nn  benefits  under  the 
amendment  would  be  $100  per  month.  Indi- 
viduals would  not  be  required  to  permit 
their  property  to  be  subjected  to  litns  a.s  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  amendment,  nor  would  Individuals  be 
required  to  repay  any  benefits  properly  re- 
ceived by  them. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  which,  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  deliberalizcd  lu  State  unem- 
ployment comt>ensntlnn  law  with  re.-^pect  t<T 
duration  or  amount  of  benefits  or  with  re- 
spect to  eligibility  requirements.  In  casw 
any   State   bo  delil:>erallzes   lt.s   State    unem- 


ployment compensation  law  after  an  agree- 
ment la  entered  Into,  tlie  Secretary  would 
withhold  any  fuxLher  puymenta  to  fcucU 
State. 

Federal  funds  would  be  provided  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  payments  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  $30  f>er  month  per  recipient.  A&sist- 
luice  would  be  available  to  every  Individual 
residing  In  any  State  which  had  conciudeU 
an  agreement   under   the  amendment. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  amendment 
would  be  provided  by  State  agencies, 
normally  the  s:une  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter State  public  a.sslstance  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  titles  I,  IV.  X.  and  XIV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  To  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  applicable  to  a  tem- 
p<irary  emergency  prof;rain  of  the  tyf>e  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment,  the  criteria  and 
standards  provided  for  a^eenientA  by  euch 
titles  lire  made  applicable  to  agreements 
made  piirsuant  to  the  amendment. 

On  the  assumption  that  an  average  of  1 
million  unemployed  persons  would  receive 
an  average  of  $30  monthly  in  benefits  under 
the  amendment,  the  CMSt  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  $360  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  him.=elf  and  Mr. 
Douglas  i  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  12065.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propoi»ed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  12065.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Piesldent.  T 
submit  three  amendments  intended  to  be 
projxiscd  by  me  to  the  bill  <H  R  1218n. 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  and  ar^k  that 
they  t)e  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  so 
that  I  may  call  them  up  at  the  proper 
time.  They  would  bar  foreign  aid  of  any 
kind  to  the  Governments  of  Yueoslavia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  amendments  are  a  direct  fulfill- 
ment of  a  campaign  pledge  I  made  less 
than  a  year  ajro  when  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  In  a  special 
election  in  Wisconsin  I  do  not  believe 
that  conditions  have  chanr^ed  sufflcientlj' 
since  then  to  Justify  my  not  living  up  to 
that  pledne. 

I  have  offered  the  amendments,  recoff- 
nizing  the  formidable  opposition  they 
will  arouse.  I  accept  the  general  j)ropo- 
sition  that  leadership  in  the  field  of  for- 
eipn  affairs  should  come  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  deeply  appreciate  the  great 
competence  and  patriotism  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  recognize,  moreover,  that  there  are 
sometimes  overriding  considerationij  of 
national  interest  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  give  assistance  to  a  dictatorship. 
But  tho.se  considerations  should  be  clear 
and  explicit.  They  should  be  subject  to 
frequent  reexamination.  Moreover, 
they  should  be  formulated  on  criteria 
and  based  on  principle.  That  is  what 
I  have  tried  to  do  In  the  long  and  earnest 
con.sideration  of  foreign  aid  to  dictat- 
orships, which  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
such  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
governments  of  these  ihiee  nations. 
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I  believe  we  can  justify  giving  foreign 
aid  to  dictatorships  only  If  our  aid  meets 
one  of  these  four  requirements: 

First.  Our  aid  must  serve  to  bulwark 
the  free  world  against  the  threat  of 
Communist  invasion  or  subversion. 

Second.  Our  aid  should  not  serve  to 
entrench  governments  which  are  d:- 
siructive  of  human  rights  and  dignity. 

Third  Our  aid  should  encourage  the 
people  of  the  recipient  nation  to  secure 
eventually  freedom  from  dictatorial  dom- 
ination. 

Fourth  Our  aid  should  clearly  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  achieving  a  peace- 
ful world. 

In  Yugo.slavia.  we  are  not  fighting 
communi.sm  by  t;iving  aid  to  the  brutal 
dictatorship  of  Marshal  Tito  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
our  aid  money  is  going  to  the  personal 
use  of  rutliless.  discredited  dictatorships 
whose  governments  do  not  serve  as  an 
effective  bulwark  against  communism. 

The  question  of  aid  to  Tito  presents 
special  problems.  I  recognize  that  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  it. 

It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  an  inde- 
pendent Yugoslavia,  offering  a  "different 
road  to  sociali.'-m."  is  a  real  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin 
found  it  to  be  an  unbearable  irritant, 
and  Khrushchev  is  finding  it  hard  to 
live  with,  too.  Since  Tito  plays  his  own 
free-wheeling  game,  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  tell  just  how  genuine  his  independ- 
ence is;  but  it  is  true  that  he  frequently 
votes  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the 
Uriited  Nations,  and  any  measure  of  in- 
dependence is  a  nuisance  to  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  al.so  aware  that  Communist  poli- 
cies in  Yugoslavia  have  been  somewhat 
relaxed.  Collective  farms  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, and  much  of  the  farminf;  now 
is  private.  Many  people,  I  understand, 
are  now  attending;  religious  services.  The 
goals  of  the  regime.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say.  have  not  changed,  but  the  pace  has 
slowed  down.  The  people  are  allowed  a 
little  more  breathing  space  in  the  stulti- 
fying atmosphere  of  communism. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  act  will  help  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  will  be  u.sed  to  improve 
public  health,  public  administration, 
agricultural  methods  and  products,  and 
to  provide  other  services  to  the  people. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  that  the 
assistance  makes  life  better  in  Yugosla- 
via, it  tends  to  serve  as  a  prop  to  the 
Communist  regime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
against  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  are 
stronger  and  more  persuasive.  For  one 
thine,  it  is  a  mattter  of  using  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers  to  support  a  Com- 
munist dictator.  This  certainly  is  con- 
tradictory to  our  anti-Communist  for- 
eign policy.  Tito's  regime  is  a  Com- 
munist regime.  Tito  is  going  the  same 
way.  even  though  he  claims  to  be  taking 
a  different  road.  This  Communist  dicta- 
tor has  viciously  destroyed  human  rights. 
He  had  jailed,  tortured,  and  executed 
political  opponents.  If  it  Ls  true  that  he 
votes  against  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
United  Nations,  It  is  also  true  that  he 
frequently  stands  with  them.     If  there 


should  be  war,  I  do  not- believe  anybody 
could  seriously  suggest  that  Tito  would 
not  side  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  very  real  doubts  that  Tito  wants 
American  assistance.  It  was  Tito  him- 
self who  put  an  end  to  American  military 
assistance,  after  we  had  sent  him  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  military 
equipment  between  1950  and  1956.  On 
December  6,  1957,  Tito  informed  James 
W.  Riddleberger,  American  Ambassador 
to  Belgrade,  that  he  wanted  no  more 
American  military  aid.  I  think  that  the 
reason  he  gave  is  very  significant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  account : 

Marshal  Tito  was  said  to  have  replied  (to 
Ambassador  Riddleberper )  that  If  the  pro- 
gram were  a  constant  nuisance  U)  the  State 
Department  before  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration's reappraisals  and  public  Justifica- 
tions for  the  program  also  were  a  constant 
Irritant  to  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

That  statement  is  significant  for  two 
things.  First,  it  shows  Tito's  impatience 
with  the  processes  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, which  are  necessarily  open  and 
subject  to  review.  Secondly,  it  shows  his 
concern  with  his  relations  with  the  So- 
viet bloc,  which  I  submit  were  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  military  aid  or  the  opinion  of 
the  freedom  bloc  in  the  world. 

On  balance,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
burden  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  as 
well  as  that  of  assistance  to  the  personal 
dictatorships  of  the  E>ominican  Republic 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  is  a  burden  our  tax- 
payers ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
bear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of  May 
21.  1958.  the  names  of  Senators  Murray, 
Young,  Mansfield,  Barrett,  Smith  of 
Maine.  Jenner.  Payne,  Ives,  L.\ncer,  and 
Hruska  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  3865)  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  automobiles  in  interstate 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Potter  tfor 
himself  and  Mr.  Hoblitzell)  on  May  21, 
1958. 


TECHNICAL  CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL 
EXCISE  TAX  LAWS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  amendment  A,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MacnusonI  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  7125,  to 
make  technical  changes  in  the  Federal 
excise  tax  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  pro- 
poses the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
Article  entitled  "TV  Can  Tell  the  World." 
In  the  writing  of  which  he  collaborated,  and 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  edition  of  the 
magazln?  Think. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  FRANCIS.  JR. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  let  this  session  of  the  Senate 
go  by  without  saying  a  word  in  memory 
of  William  Howard  Francis,  Jr.,  a 
Texan,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Personnel. 

Mr.  Francis  died  very  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
I  learned  of  his  death  through  a  mutual 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  to  dine  that 
evening.  He  was  unable  to  attend  the 
dinner,  because  of  his  assistance  to  Mr. 
Francis'  family. 

Although  I  had  knowTi  Mr.  FYancis, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time.  I  became  familiar  with  his  abili- 
ties and  qualifications  in  that  position, 
because  he  was  really  the  author  of  the 
incentive  pay  bill  for  the  military  serv- 
ices, which  has  just  been  signed  by  the 
President.  That  bill  will  really  be  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Francis'  memory. 
Not  only  was  he  the  author  of  the  bill, 
but  he  was  the  member  of  the  Defense 
Department  who  worked  out  the  various 
differences  and  controversies,  and  he  did 
so  with  such  patience,  discretion  and 
efficiency  that  when  the  bill  came  before 
the  Senate,  after  it  had  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  in 
accord  with  the  view  of  practically  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  knew  about 
it.  That  was  the  work  primarily  of  Mr. 
Francis. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  during  the  years. 

Both  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
as  a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  shall  miss  Mr.  Francis  great- 
ly. His  passing  is  a  real  loss  to  the  en- 
tire Congress. 

I  desire  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  to  his  friends  in  Texas  and 
those  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Francis  who  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
FHjwer,  Personnel,  and  Reserve  matters. 
He  had  interrupted  a  highly  successful 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  businessman  in 
order  to  accept  one  of  the  most  difficult 
assignments  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. The  Nation  has  lost  an  able  and 
devoted  public  servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  particu- 
larly of  his  contribution  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment in  March  1957.  he  had  always 
extended  invaluable  assistance. 
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As  a  result  of  his  work  with  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that  he 
enjoyed  the  committee's  confidence.  As 
we  know  from  experience,  there  are  few 
if  any  absolutes  in  personnel  matters. 
In  order  that  Congressional  committees 
may  properly  deal  with  personnel  and 
related  legislation,  we  must  neces-sarily 
have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  those 
who  administer  the  programs. 

During  the  past  few  months  Mr. 
Francis  was  the  principal  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  which  is  now  public  law. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  confidence  in 
the  way  he  proposed  to  administer  the 
legislation  was  an  important  factor  in 
our  final  support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Presi  'ent,  that  statement  cannot 
bo  overemphasized.  Mr.  F^rancis  re- 
peatedly had  consultations  with  the 
committee  In  explanation  of  his  plans  to 
administer  the  bill  then  under  con.slder- 
ation,  as  well  as  other  provisions  of  the 
present  law  concerning  personnel  prob- 
lems which  will  loom  In  the  future.  His 
own  commitments,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mitments he  made  in  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  so  far  as  he  could 
do  so,  were  a  powerful  factor  which 
enabled  the  subcommittee  to  report,  with 
a  unanimous  recommendation,  a  very 
far-reaching,  comprehensive,  compli- 
cated bill. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  preatly  regret  and  am 
deeply  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Francis  for  personal  reasons,  although 
we  had  not  had  a  chance  to  become  close 
p>ersonal  friends.  Moreover,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  becau.se 
of  the  service  this  gentleman  was  ren- 
dering the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  qualities  of 
Mr.  Francis  which  always  impressed  me 
was  his  complete  under.standing  of  the 
military  personnel  problems.  He  was 
always  completely  frank  in  discussing 
these  matters,  and  never  hesitated  to 
Indicate  areas  of  needed  improvement. 
Duriner  the  pay  hearings  he  stated  that 
the  proposed  legli^lation  represented  the 
bec;innin<4  of  a  program  which  would  be 
the  foundation  for  decisive  improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  prorrram  for  mili- 
tary personnel  management.  Certain 
proposed  legislation  which  he  guided  is 
already  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Other  important  studies 
which  represented  his  ideas  are  now  un- 
der way. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Francis  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  in  a  most 
difficult  field  during  his  relatively  short 
tenure  of  office.  I  think  his  contribu- 
tion will  be  more  preatly  recocrnized  as 
his  programs  are  carried  on  by  others. 

I  extend  to  his  bereaved  widow  and 
Other  members  of  his  family  my  utmost 
personal  sjTnpathy.  and  also  I  express 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all 
those  who  have  worked  closely  with  him. 
especially  during  the  past  year  or  18 
months. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Texas  have  been  shocked 
and  grieved  by  the  untimely  pa.ssing 
away  of  William  H.  Francis,  Jr..  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,    Mr,  Francis 


was  one  of  the  tfrilliant  younR  men  who 
have  been  serving  the  Nation  in  a  civil- 
ian capacity  in  recent  months.  He 
came  to  Washington  April  19.  1957.  to 
direct  the  imiacrtant  work  of  the  Man- 
power, Personnel,  and  Re.serve  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  Under 
his  guidance  there  was  steered  through 
the  Congres.s  the  recent  military  pay  bill, 
which  provided  for  pay  increases  for  the 
military,  with  empha.sis  on  pay  for  se- 
lected personnel,  scientific  p>ereonnel, 
and  critically  needed  personnel  in  the 
military  service. 

Mr.  Francis  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Republican  Party,  but  the  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  ability  has  not  been  bound 
by  partj  lines.  In  my  State  or  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  respect  has  tran- 
scended party  lines. 

In  the  important  work  Mr,  Francis 
did  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  he 
exhausted  himself.  His  principal  work 
has  now  become  law.  The  Nation  will 
benefit  by  an  Increased  efllciency  in  the 
Defense  Establishment. 

During  World  War  11  Mr.  Francis 
.served  as  a  captain  on  General  Dwlght 
El.senhowers  Intelligence  staff,  on  his 
personal  staff,  and  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice was  decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star. 
He  was  also  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Francis  also  served  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
position  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  father  of  Mr.  Francis  duiin«  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life.  His  father  was  one 
of  tlie  most  distinguislied  lawyers  m  my 
Stale.  Tiiis  family  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  for  some  two  generations. 

TJie  untimeb'  passing  away  of  William 
H.  Francis,  Jr  .  at  such  a  youthful  age 
is  a  great  lo.ss  to  the  Nation. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tliere  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  Sunday,  May  25,  1958, 
concerning  the  death  of  William  H. 
Francis  in  Washington. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wn.iiAM  H    Francis  Difs  in  Washington — 

A«;sisTANT    Defense    Secretary    Collapses 

During  Tennis  CIame 

(By  Jim  Mnthls) 

WASiriNCTON.— William  H.  Francis.  Jr..  As- 
sistant SecreUo-y  of  Defense,  collapsed  dur- 
ing a  tennis  game  here  Saturday  and  died 
shortly  afterward  in  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Death  was  attributed  to  coronary  throm- 
bnsls,   a  form  of  heart  selyrure. 

Francis,  a  43-year-old  Houston  lawyer,  wan 
widely  known  throughout  Texas  a.s  a  bu.-^l- 
ne.ssman,  rancher  and  a  central  figure  In 
Inner  Republican  Party  circles. 

His  death  came  as  a  complete  shock  to 
his  family  and  friends  here,  and  to  offlclnls 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Francis  had  no 
previous  record  of  a  heart  aliment. 

Among  friends  who  gathered  at  his  home 
as  the  news  spread  of  his  death  were  Dillon 
Anderson  of  Houston  and  Dudley  Sharp.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  and  also  a  Hous- 
tonlan. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  termed 
Francis'  death  a  terrific  shock  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Nation. 


Francis  came  to  Washington  a  little  over 
a  year  ago — on  April  i9.  1857 — to  head  the 
key  manpower,  peraonnel.  and  reaerves  divi- 
sion   under    lormer    Secretary    ui    DefeoEe 

Charles  Wilson. 

He  had  only  recently  completed  the  major 
hurdles  In  putting  through  Congress  a  re- 
vised and  modern  pay  scale  for  tl>e  mUltary 
service,  a  project  which  consumed  hours  of 
overtime. 

A  rising  figure  among  younger  Republi- 
cans here.  Francis  was  looking  forward  to  an 
eventual  assignment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment His  appearances  before  Congressional 
committees  on  Capltnl  Hill  made  him  a 
familiar   and   well-llkcd   person. 

Recently,  his  only  chance  at  relaxation  had 
been  at  the  nearby  farm  of  a  Houston  friend. 
Despite  his  taxing  duties,  be  looked  physi- 
cally fit. 

Francis  had  been  playing  tennis  at  the 
Sheraton -Park  Hotel  C(.>urts  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon when  he  suddenly  became  ill.  He 
was  t.iken  to  his  Georgetown  home,  then 
at  the  urging  of  friends  to  the  nearby  Oeorge- 
tom-ii  University  H"«pltnl  He  arrived  there 
nt  6  20  p.  m.  He  wa«  pronounced  dead  at 
0  45  p   m. 

The  tx>dy  waa  taken  to  the  Joaeph  Oawler'a 
Funeral  Home  here. 

Services  had  not  been  planned  late  Sat- 
urday night,  but  will  be  held  either  In  Hous- 
ton or  In  Dallas 

Francis  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Caroline  Keith  Wless;  by  his  mother.  Mrs. 
William  H.  Francis.  .Sr .  of  Dallas;  two 
brothers.  Edward  and  James,  both  of  Dallas. 
:uid  tau  uncle.  Charles  I.  Francis,  of  Houston. 

Francis  was  born  November  11,  1914.  In 
Fort  Worth  and  attended  public  schf)ols  In 
Dallas  He  graduated  from  that  city's  High- 
land Park  High  Scho<pl  In  1931  After  gradu- 
ating frcm  Itlce  In.stltute.  Francis  attended 
the  University  of  Texas  law  school.  In  1938 
he  Joined  the  growing  law  firm  of  Vinson. 
Elklns.  Weems,  and  Francis,  where  his  uncle 
was   piirtner. 

During  World  War  II.  Francis  served  as  a 
captain  on  Gen  Dwlght  Elsenhower's  in- 
telligence stafT  In  Furoi)e  He  was  derornted 
by  Mr.  Elsenhc)wer  for  merltorknis  service 
with  the  Bronze  Star  and  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  of  Belgium. 

He  returned  to  Texas  after  the  war  and 
entered  the  private  practice  of  law  In   1951. 

In  1952  Francis  was  called  ujKin  to  handle 
finances  for  the  growing  Republican  Party 
of  Texas,  and  remained  as  finance  director 
thriiiii?;h  two  successful  Elsenhower  cam- 
paigns. His  work  required  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel  and  a  multitude  of  contacts 
but  he  did  it  all  with  a  wide  grin  that  was 
to  become  his  per.sonal  trademark.  He  sel- 
dom appeared  In  the  forefroiit  of  politics, 
however. 

Tall  and  soft  spoken.  Francis  went  on  to 
perve  on  the  party's  national  finance  com- 
mittees, and  In  this  capacity  sat  In  on  the 
highest  Republican  strategy  meetings. 

His  friends  were  nut  all  in  the  same  party, 
however.  When  Francis  came  Ui  Waaliington 
to  take  his  Job  as  Assistant  Secretary  oX  De- 
fense, tlie  Democratic-dominated  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  took  only  14  min- 
utes to  confirm  him. 

S('nator  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B  Jomn- 
mjtt.  Democrat,  of  Texas.  Introduced  Francis 
to  the  committee  as  "my  good  friend  of  many 
years,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  deep 
capacity." 

Francis  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Johnson's 
office. 

In  his  private  life  In  Houston.  Francis 
found  time  for  a  wide  range  of  interests. 

He  and  his  wife  ran  two  ranches,  one  at 
Navasota.  and  the  oUu-r  next  door  to  House 
Speaker   Sam   RATBtrmK    at   Bonham. 

He  was  president  of  the  Mutual  Invest- 
ment Trust  Fund.  Texas  Fund,  Inc.,  and  waa 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First   City   National   Bank   of   Houston,   the 
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Southland  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Dallas,  the 
Southwestern  Fire  and  Casualty  Co.  of  Dal- 
las. Rice   Institute  and  Texas  Tech   College. 

He  divested  himself  of  many  of  his  busl- 
nesa  holdings  when  he  accepted  appoint- 
ment   to    the    Defense    Department. 

He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Houston 
WICK.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  John 
the  Divine  Eplacopal  Church  of  Houston. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Houston  and 
American  Bar  Associations. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  NI- 
KITA  KHRUSHCHEV  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  Saturday,  May  24.  the 
White  House  made  public  the  latest  let- 
ter from  President  Eisenhower  to  Chair- 
man Krushchev  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national disarmament.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  President's  consistent 
and  determined  efforts  to  establish  a 
sound  basis  for  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

Because  the  administration  has  stead- 
ily maintained  its  efforts,  definite  prog- 
ress has  recently  been  made  toward  this 
goal.  Two  weeks  ago.  Russia  agreed  to 
hold  technical  discussions  to  consider 
the  specific  steps  necessary  to  halt  nu- 
clear testing.  The  President's  letter  of 
last  weekend  again  seizes  the  initiative 
in  urging  that  these  teclinical  mectinys 
be  held  within  3  weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Presidents  letter  of 
May  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a3  follows: 

Mat  24.  1958. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  9.  19.")8  I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
you  accept,  at  least  partially,  my  proposal 
that  technical  persons  be  designated  to  as- 
certain what  would  be  required  to  super- 
vise and  control  disarmament  agreements, 
all  without  prejudice  to  our  respective  posi- 
tions on  the  timing  and  Interdependence  of 
various  asj)ects  of  disarmament. 

Your  letter  of  May  9  states  that  "the 
Soviet  Government  agrees  to  having  t>oth 
sides  designate  experts  who  would  Immedi- 
ately l>egln  a  study  of  methods  for  detecting 
possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests  with  a  view  to 
having  this  work  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  be  determined  In  advance   ' 

Experts  from  our  side  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  experts  from  ycur  side  at  Geneva, 
if  the  Swiss  Government  agrees,  within  3 
weeks  of  our  learning  whether  these  arrange- 
ments are  acceptable  to  you.  On  our  side. 
experts  would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cial competence.  I  have  In  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, experts  who  might  be  contributed 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from 
tbe  United  Kingdom  which,  like  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  has  conducted 
nuclear  testa,  and  from  France,  which  has 
advanced  plana  for  testing,  and  possibly 
from  other  countries  having  experts  who  are 
advanced  In  knowledge  of  how  to  detect 
nuclear  tests.  We  assume  that  the  experts 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
similarly  chosen  on  the  basis  of  special  com- 
petence, so  as  to  assure  that  we  get  sclen- 
tjflc,  not  poUtlcal,  conclusions. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  experts  should  be 
asked  to  make  an  Initial  progress  report 
within  30  days  alter  convening  and  to  aim 


at  a  final  report  within  60  days  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  Charter  responsibilities  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,  we  would  propose  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  and  its  appropriate 
organs  Informed  of  the  progress  of  these 
talks  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

I  will  write  you  further  .shortly  regarding 
your  statements  on  the  problem  of  sui^jrlse 
attack    and    the    Arctic    zone    of    inspection 
which  we  iiave  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

Dwicirr  D.  Eisenhower. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
in  regard  to  the  recent  unpleasantness 
In  South  America.  The  article  was 
written  by  Tad  Szulc.  one  of  the  out- 
standing and  best  Informed  reporters  on 
the  Latin  American  scene,  and  was  pub- 
lished In  the  magazine  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday.  May  25. 
I  believe  the  article  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serioiis  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  author  goes  into  details  rela- 
tive to  the  incidents  which  occurred  in 
South  America  during  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's visit.  I  believe  that  for  impartial 
reporting  the  article  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  we  have  of  what  actually  oc- 
curred during  that  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print<?d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be.neath  the  Boilinc-Up  I.N  South  Amer- 
ica— Anti-Yankee  Demonstrations  Re- 
flect Re-sentment  of  Economic  Depend- 
ence Upon  Us  Plus  a  Feeling  of  Being 
Taken-  for  Granted  as  Lxsyal  Good  Neigh- 
bors 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Caracas. — The  old  phrase,  so  popular  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  begins 
with  the  words  "What's  wrong  with  you 
Americans  is  '  •  •"  is  fast  gaining  cur- 
rency in  South  America,  the  great  awkward, 
semldeveloped  continent  that  the  United 
States  has  long  taken  for  granted  and  that 
has  now  decided  to  show  how  deeply  it  re- 
sents this  attitude.  Though  It  would  border 
on  oversimplification,  it  can  be  said  with 
reasonable  accuracy  that  South  Americans 
are  good  and  mad  at  the  United  States.  Of 
course  such  emotions  as  frustration,  anger, 
irritation,  and  Impatience  have  degrees  and 
In  South  America  today  they  run  the  full 
gamut,  from  fury  to  quiet  but  heartfelt 
criticism. 

It  was  fury  at  Its  nakedest.  In  a  mob 
Incited  by  Communist  agitators,  that  greeted 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  Lima 
and  Caracas.  Granting  that  Communist 
hands  were  pulling  strings  that  set  these 
crowds  in  motion,  it  remains  the  shocking 
fact  that  the  majority  in  them  were  not 
Communists  and  that  a  climate  of  unadul- 
terated hatred  must  have  existed  to  lead 
men,  women,  and  children  to  degrade  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  spitting  in  the  faces 
of  the  Vice  President  and  his  wife. 

The  Peruvians  who  simply  wanted  to  chase 
Mr.  Nixon  away  from  their  city  and  the 
Venezuelans  who  reached  the  stage  of  blood- 
thirstiness  toward  the  Americans  obviously 
still  constitute  a  tiny  minority.  But  that 
anybody  at  all  in  South  America  should  feel 
that  way  about  the  United  States  and  North 
Americans — something  unthinkable  a  year 
or  two  ago — and  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses  they    should    have    got   away    with   it 


stands  out  as  a  telltale  symbol  of  the  pro- 
found change  of  attitude  among  the  people 
in  this  region  toward  uie  Dig  orother  to  the 
north. 

For  the  record  at  least,  the  governments 
concerned,  newspaper  writers  and  responsible 
leaders  of  public  opinion  have  expressed 
dismay,  shock,  and  regret  In  the  wake  of 
these  incidents.  But  beneath  this  un- 
doubtedly sincere  position  there  lurks  some- 
thing of  satisfaction  and  mild  amusement  at 
the  Americans'  discomfiture — the  kind  of 
perverse  pleasure  that  a  poor  and  weak  per- 
son derives  from  watching  an  embarrassing 
accident  happening  to  someone  bigger, 
stronger,  and  richer. 

This  relationship  of  big  to'ward  armall,  of 
strong  toward  weak,  and  rich  toward  poor 
Is  precisely,  as  it  would  be  In  Individual  hu- 
man relations,  the  key  to  the  United  States' 
immense  problem  in  South  America — a  prob- 
lem that  In  the  last  few  years  has  been 
building  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  major 
foreign-policy  headache  for  Washington. 

Nobody  likes  being  taken  for  granted  and 
South  Americans  are  evidently  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Looking  back  at  the  events  of 
the  last  two  decades  they  concluded  that  in- 
deed they  have  been  regarded  In  this  fashion 
by  the  United  SUtes.  While  a  lot  can  t>e 
honestly  said  to  support  this  viewpoint.  It 
Is  also  true  that  South  Americans,  sensitive 
people  that  they  are,  have  magnified  It. 
often  out  of  all  due  proportion,  and  thereby 
have  whipped  themselves  Into  a  frenzy  of 
resentment  against  the  treatment  they  think 
they  have  been  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
United   States. 

Since  South  America's  fund.^mental  prob- 
lem is  an  economic  one.  the  touchstone  of 
relations  is  the  extent  and  manner  of  the 
United  States'  economic  assistance  to  the 
continent's  10  republics  In  their  truly  uphill 
struggle  to  develop  Into  modern  nations  from 
their  traditional  semlfeudal  status  of  pro- 
ducers  of   raw   materials. 

In  this  field  the  United  States  finds  itself 
In  the  extraordinary  position  of  "Tails,  you 
win:  heads,  I  lose."  Because  the  United 
States  Is  not  contributing  as  much  finan- 
cially to  the  area's  development  as  individual 
countries  would  like  to  see.  It  is  open  to 
the  criticism  of  neglecting  its  best  friends. 
In  instances  where  It  does  provide  substan- 
tial help  It  generates  resentment  because 
nobody  likes  the  man  across  the  desk  In  a 
bank's  loan  department  and  because  Wash- 
ington's frequent  insistence  that  its  money 
be  spent  with  some  semblance  of  common 
sense  sets  off  the  reaction  that  "Just  because 
they  are  lending  us  their  lousy  money  they 
think  they  can  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
country." 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  examples 
of  this  attitude  toward  United  States  lend- 
ing in  South  America  came  in  Brazil  in  the 
form  of  a  lengthy  analytical  article,  rich  in 
tables  and  diagrams,  written  by  one  of  the 
directors  of  SUMOC.  or  the  Council  of  the 
Supcrintendency  of  Money  and  Credit, 
Brazil's  fiscal  control  body. 

In  It  the  author  develojjed  the  astounding 
thesis  that  the  United  States  was  harming 
Brazil  through  forcing  it  to  accept  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  that  by  law  had  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  United  States-manu- 
factured equipment.  Why.  he  wrote,  are  we 
not  allowed  to  use  these  United  States  funds 
to  buy  equipment  we  need  in  Europe  or 
Japan,  where  prices  are  lower  and  the  terms 
better?  To  him  the  concept  that  the  least 
the  United  States  could  do  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  would  be  to  help  its  own 
Industry  simply  loomed  as  an  act  of  eco- 
nomic imperialism.  This  is  not  an  Isolated 
view,  and  Americana  in  South  America  fre- 
quently discover  with  amazement  that  the 
United  States  actually  is  expected  to  be 
Idealistic  and  altruistic  even  If  It  means  being 
downright    impractical.     Another     case    in 
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point  concerning  this  remarkable  approach 
to  International  economics  Is  found  In  Vene- 
ZTiela,  which  Is  loudly  and  bitterly  complain- 
ing against  the  United  States  program  of 
voluntary  oU-lmport  restrictions  which  have 
cut  down  this  Nation's  sales  in  the  North  by 
more  than  10  percent.  The  fact  that  Texas 
fl'lds  are  working  only  8  days  a  month  to 
help  meet  the  problem  of  oversupply  creates 
no  Impression  at  all  here,  and  oil  has  become 
one  of  the  most  acute  Issues  In  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  an  Issue  that  the 
Communists  are  exploiting  for  all  it  Is  worth. 

In  Peru,  there  was  a  wave  of  Indignation 
■When  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  raising  customs  duties  on  lead 
and  zinc,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  President 
Elsenhower,  could  In  effect  throw  Peruvian 
metals  out  of  the  American  market.  When 
the  administration  laimched  la.«:t  month  the 
Idea  of  subsidizing  United  States  producers 
to  avoid  raising  duties  or  imposing  Import 
quotas,  an  anguished  cry  went  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  not  prepared 
to  subsidize  Peruvian  producers  as  well. 
Since,  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic recession.  South  America — which  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  on  exports  of  her 
commodities — has  been  hit  by  a  decline  In 
both  prices  and  the  volume  of  sales,  senti- 
ment blaming  the  United  States  for  having 
a  recession  developed  unbelievably.  Squeezed 
by  an  economic  crisis  that  new  ena;ulfs 
the  continent,  South  Americans  are  more  re- 
sentful of  the  United  States  these  c'.ays  than 
In  the  past. 

It  all  thus  adds  up  to  a  sltuntlon  In  which 
one  unpopular  United  States  gesture,  often 
one  that  Is  unavoidable  and  unpalatable  to 
Washington  as  well,  wipes  out  years  of  United 
States  efforts  to  help  a  given  country  and  a 
wave  of  anli-Amcricanlsm  is  immediately  on 
the  rise. 

This  is  what  happened  last  month  In 
Chile,  one  of  the  most  jiro-Unlted  States 
nations  In  the  hemisphere.  Upon  hearing 
that  the  United  States  was  thinking  of  rais- 
ing duties  on  copper.  Chile's  principal  carh 
export.  President  Carlos  Ibartez  del  Campo, 
an  Irascible  gentleman  of  80,  abruptly  can- 
celed a  planned  state  visit  to  the  United 
States.  To  annoy  Washington  even  more,  he 
let  it  be  known  that  the  Communist  Party 
would  be  lei^allzed  and  that  he  will  try  to 
Fell  as  much  as  possible  In  cojiper  prodiicta 
to  the  S  )vtct  Union. 

In  Brazil,  which  is  suffering  one  of  the 
Worst  (liianclal  crises  of  her  modern  history 
as  a  rcKult  of  the  United  States  recession. 
of  world  coffee  overproduction,  of  unaoutirt 
fiscal  policies  at  homo  and  of  an  Inflation 
that  the  Oovernment  somehow  is  reluctant 
to  control  by  stern  measures,  the  national- 
istic press  of  bi-ith  left  imd  right  Is  screanung 
that  Yankee  Imperialists  are  seeking  to  bring 
Brazil  to  her  knees  by  buying  less  of  her 
coffee.  A  subsidiary  charge  which  goes  o\Tr 
well  In  Brazil's  supercharged  atmo.sphere  of 
extreme  nationalism  Is  that  this  whole  sin- 
ister coffee  scheme  has  as  a  goal  forcing 
Brazil  to  abandon  her  national  oil  monop- 
oly and— a  fate  worse  than  death— replace 
It  with  private  oil  companies  which  are  well 
known  to  everybody  there  as  Imperialistic 
trusts. 

Whereas,  all  these  economic  issues  are 
clearly  of  great  complexity  and  the  average 
South  American — in  a  continent  burdened 
by  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy — Is  not  an  eco- 
nomic analyst,  skillful  propaganda  by  the 
Communists  as  well  as  other  anti-United 
States  groups  has  succeeded  In  reducing 
them  to  elementary  terms  and  popularizing 
them  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Cashing  in  on  the  people's  sense  of  self- 
rlf-'hteousness  and  the  victim  complex  that 
Communists  especially  are  encouraging  in 
South  America.  It  was  possible  to  distill  these 
complicated  problems  down  to  the  common 
denominator  of  a  United  States  plot  against 
the  people's  happiness  and  sovereignty.     It 


may  be  said.  In  passing,  that  nationalistic 
Issues  are  superb  vote  getters  and  In  Brazil  a 
normally  moderate  and  conservative  party 
like  the  National  Democratic  Union  has  em- 
braced enthusiastically  the  cause  of  Petro- 
bras.    the    national    oil    monopoly. 

The  measure  of  success  of  this  technlqvie 
Is  tliat  In  countries  like  Argentina  and  Brazil 
that  are  quite  advanced  by  South  American 
standards,  no  Government  would  dare  to 
swerve  from  the  nationalistic  line.  This  Is 
also  passed  down  to  street  level  and  In  Peru 
demonstrators  paraded  with  signs  and 
chants  denovmcing  the  United  States  for 
raising  duties  on  zinc  and  lead — which.  In- 
cidentally, It  has  not  done. 

At  the  Inauguration  ceremonies  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  Argentina's  new  President  Arturo 
Prondlzl,  signs  appeared  In  the  crowd  pro- 
claiming: "Rockefeller,  no — Y.  P.  F..  yes." 
Y.  P.  F.  being  the  Initials  of  the  Argentine 
state  oil  monopoly.  In  Venezuela  an  anti- 
United  States  campaign  based  on  oil  restric- 
tions hit  the  streets  with  appropriate  posters 
during   Mr.    Nixon's   stay. 

In  Brazil  last  year  nationalistic  students 
clmiaxcd  a  pro-Pctrobrus  rally  by  Installing 
a  wooden  model  of  an  oil  derrick  atop — of  all 
things — a  statute  of  composer  Frc^'di^rlc  Cho- 
pin. The  Importance  of  all  this  Is  that  In 
numerous  Instances  antl-Unlted  States 
forces  succeeded  In  equating  extreme  na- 
tionalism with  patriotism  and.  conversely, 
cooperation  with  American  capital  with 
near   treason. 

A  recent  story  In  Brazil  about  opporltlon 
to  the  Installation  of  a  plant  there  by  a 
United  States  corporation  manufacturing 
containers  Is  an  excellent  llhistratlon  of  this 
method,  as  Its  foes  described  It  as  a  threat 
U>  the  livelihood  of  workers  employed  In 
Brazilian  factories.  For  weeks  walls  were 
plastered  with  posters  depleting  the  rapa- 
cious fangs  of  "Yankee  Imperialists  "  deter- 
mined to  bleed  Brazil  white. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  aspects  of  this 
state  of  affairs  Is  that  Intelligent,  educated 
poisons,  more  frequently  than  one  would 
think  It  possible  — go  along  with  these  views 
even  if  they  rcahzj  their  fallacy.  Here  the 
answor  appears  to  be  that  to  be  anti-United 
States  has  almost  become  fashionable  in 
South  America  these  days.  To  many  per- 
sons It  Is  a  sign  of  sophistication  to  speak 
ill  and  deprecatingly  of  the  United  Si.ites 
and  things  Nt)rth  American,  and  pr  il^e 
everything  that  Is  European— E.ist  and  West. 
The  old  catchwcirds  about  the  lniellectu.il 
crudcness  of  North  Americans,  their  cultural 
shortcomings  and  their  boorlshiiess  nio 
treasured  as  novel  thoughts.  Incidentally. 
European*  who  are  anxious  to  capture  Latin 
American  markets  and  regain  a  cultural 
sway  over  the  continent  discreetly  encourage 
this  practice. 

Loss  Incidentally,  North  Americans  who 
live  In  South  America  or  who  come  here  as 
tourists  do  precious  little  to  demonstrate 
that  these  Ideas  are  wrong.  Tcjierated  for 
their  dollars,  tourists  often  are  a  laughing 
stock  for  people  here  and  Just  as  often  a 
source   of   considerable   Irritation. 

With  the  rise  of  this  economic  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  it  Is  only  logical  that  political  an- 
tagonism follows  It.  And  In  this  area  the 
United  States  Is  singularly  vulnerable  Its 
alleged  support  for  Latin  American  dicta- 
tors— and  It  would  be  speaking  less  than  the 
truth  to  deny  that  Washington  frequently 
has  been  leaning  over  backward  to  show 
cordiality  to  local  caudlllos  as  the  price  of 
antl-Communist  policies  In  their  countries— 
unquestionably  has  done  the  United  States 
more  harm  since  the  war  than  anything  else. 
During  Mr.  Nixon  s  trip  the  question  of 
dictatorships  came  up  with  disconcerting 
monotony  at  virtually  every  press  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Vice  President  as  well  as 
at  debating  sessions  with  student  and  labor 
leaders  In  Argentina.  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela— which   have   sviccessfully   ousted   dic- 


tators since  1955 — this  sentiment  Is  mark- 
edly stroiig.  In  Venezuela,  the  granting  of 
asylum  by  the  United  States  to  ex-dlctator 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  and  his  police  chief, 
Pedro  Estrada — who  was  one  of  modern  his- 
tory's outstanding  torturers  and  Inquisit- 
ors— had  a  disastrous  Impact  upon  public 
opinion  and  more  than  anything  else  It  con- 
tributed to  an  explosion  of  anll-Unlted 
States  feelings. 

Despite  the  Latin  Americans'  deep-seated 
fear  and  dislike  of  any  form  of  intervention 
by  the  United  States  in  their  Individual  do- 
mestic r.ffairs,  patient  explanations  by  the 
Vice  President  that  for  the  United  States  to 
fight  dictatorships  directly  would  be  a  form 
of  Intervention  seemed  to  have  had  little 
effect  The  standard  rebuttal  Includes 
questions  of  why  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened In  Guatemala  In  19j4  to  help  oust 
the  pro-Communist  regime  of  President 
J.icobo  Aibenz.  why  It  Is  selling  weapons  to 
Cuba's  Pulgenclo  Batista  and  why  It  saw  fit 
to  decorate  P^rez  Jimenez  with  the  I^Klon  of 
Merit.  This  medal  Is.  by  the  way,  virtually' 
a  cause  celebre  In  Latin  America. 

Among  the  posters  carried  by  demonstra- 
tors In  Caracas  was  one  reading.  "We  have 
not  forgotten  Guatemala,"  and  this  Is  a 
sentiment  shared  by  vast  numbers  of  South 
Americans  who.  without  being  Communists, 
may  prefer  the  risk  of  a  Hod  ret^lme  in  the 
hemltphere  to  what  they  consider  United 
Slates   Intervention. 

It  may  also  be  added  at  this  point  that 
antl-Communlst  policies  and  attitudes  are 
not  overly  popular  in  South  America  with  the 
exception  of  such  dictatorships  as  the  Para- 
g\iay  of  President  Alfredo  Stroessner.  the 
man  who  achieved  a  summit  of  the  stral;»ht- 
face  technique  when  he  blandly  told  United 
States  reporters  that  the  handful  of  stu- 
dents he  had  arrested  for  shouting  "Long 
live  freedom  "  had  proved  to  be  Communists 
through   the  very  use  of  this  phrase. 

Another  sensitive  area  for  the  United 
States  In  South  America  is  raclil  discrimina- 
tion, ond  Communists  are  playing  It  up  for 
all  It  Is  worth  on  this  continent  of  racial  ad- 
mixtures, color  sensitivities,  ond  bl(x>d 
prides.  The  events  at  Little  Rock.  Ark  .  last 
year  set  back  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
by  a  good  many  years  In  the  c.itlmate  of  per- 
sons who  sppclallze  in  mch  matters. 

All  the  foregoing  Indicates  that  United 
Slitcs  prestige  In  South  America  Is  at  nn 
alltlme  low.  that  as  an  effect  of  these  senti- 
ments Communist  Innuoncc  In  the  p<jlltical 
jphere  nnd  S  iviel  InHuence  In  the  trade 
domain  arc  Incren'ltg.  that  South  Ameri- 
cans are  bored  with  pl.itiiudes  about  Inter- 
Amrrlc.m  spirit  and  want  quick  octlon  to 
aid  their  pronress.  that  they  are  flpxiiig  their 
murclps  in  the  direction  of  the  Colossus  of 
the  North  and  are  determined  to  play  hard 
to  get.  polltlcal'iy   and  economically. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  nnd  desjilte  the 
present  crisis  of  faith  among  South  Ameri- 
cans In  North  American  leaderi-hlp,  the 
United  States  still  possesses  a  great  reser- 
voir of  goodwill  on  the  continent.  Many 
of  the  S)Uth  Americans  who  are  loudest  In 
their  criticism  of  Washington  earnestly  hope 
for  a  new  lo<ik  policy  toward  the  area  be- 
cause they  believe  In  a  hemisphere  destiny. 
Away  from  the  big  cities  and  their  political 
pressures,  friendship  for  the  United  States 
and  North  Americans  remains  almost  Intact. 
South  America  Is.  therefore,  far  from  being 
lost  to  the  United  States — but  great  care 
must  be  taken  nowadays  to  preserve  lt« 
allegiance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  .same  time  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle carried  in  the  Montana  Kaimin,  the 
newspaper  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, which  was  written  by  Lee  De  Vore, 
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a  1957  graduate  of  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, who  is  attending  San  Marcos 
University  on  an  Inter-American  Press 
Association  scholarship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NlNKTCEN  HtTKDRXD  AND  FrfTT-srVEN  JOtTBNAL- 

isM  Graduate  Describes  Anti-Nlxon  Riots 

(The  following  Is  an  account  by  Lee  De 
Vore.  1957  graduate  of  MSU.  of  the  antl- 
Amcrlcan  demonstration  against  Nixon  last 
week  In  Lima.  Miss  De  Vore  graduated  from 
the  school  of  Journalism  with  honors  and  is 
presently  attending  San  Marcos  University 
on  an  Inter-American  Press  Association 
scholarship.  She  was  business  manager  of 
the  Montana  Kalmln  from  1956  57.) 

I  should  start  "Thursday,  May  8— San  Mar- 
cos University — Lima,  Peru — and  you  are 
there." 

I  was  there — In  the  thick  of  all  the  antl- 
NixoN  demonstration — trying  my  best  to  look 
Peruvian,  avoid  rocks,  ask  questions,  and  take 
as  many  pictures  as  my  film  will  allow.  It 
was  a  rather  frightening  spectacle  of  mob 
psychology  and  mass  hysteria. 

aAM    MARCOS 

San  Mnrcmi.  the  oldest  university  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  has  a  reputation  in 
Lima  and  all  South  America  for  being  strictly 
political — from  the  students  up  through  the 
"catdratlcos  "  I  get  the  feeling  that  at- 
tendance Is  ba.'^d  on  what  current  political 
Issue  can  be  discussed  rather  than  on  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Historically,  the 
university  and  the  park  In  front  of  the  long 
blue  building  housing  It.  has  been  the  site 
for  the  beginnings  of  practically  every  revolu- 
tion or  uprising  that  has  shaken  Peru.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  top  men  In  various  leftwlng 
parties.  Add  the  extremely  volatile  Latin 
nature  to  this  poor  sketch  of  San  M:ircanlan 
atmosphere  and  ycju  have  some  Inkling  of 
what  not  only  Nixon,  but  any  world  figure, 
would  face  here. 

For  several  days  before  Nixon's  proposed 
Tlslt  and  Informal  talk  at  8nn  Marcos 
handbills  and  pamphlets  had  been  passed 
among  the  students — in  effect,  "Go  home, 
Nixon — we  don't  want  the  mor.opolls- 
tic  Imperialists— what  about  the  proposed 
mineral  tariffs— what  obout  the  tightened 
Import  quotas — go  awny  Gringos — all  im- 
perlBllsts,  etc."  These  warnings  began  to 
appear  In  red  on  the  walls  Inside  the  uni- 
versity as  well. 

rOLmCAL    ATMOSPHCtK 

At  this  point,  knowing  the  political  and 
volatile  atmosphere  of  the  place.  I  began  to 
speculate  In  earnest  over  the  reception  of  our 
Vice  President.  When  I  arrived  at  the  uni- 
versity at  9  30  a.  m.  (Nixon  was  to  come  at 
10),  m  crowd  bad  already  gathered  In  t>ie 
"Parque" — from  all  appearances,  quite  doc- 
ile. With  two  Peruvian  friends  I  headed 
upstairs  for  the  balcony  surrounding  the 
first  inner  court  through  which  Nlxon  was  to 
walk.  Politics  waxed  hot  on  all  sides  and 
at  10.  a  Communist-Inspired  demonstration 
began  outside.  This  Ignited  a  counterdem- 
onstratlon  Inside — lns])ired  by  several 
rabble-rou5lng  leaders  of  the  strongest 
party  In  the  country,  the  Aprlstas. 

During  the  commotion.  Nixon  arrived,  had 
been  liurulted  and  repulsed  by  the  Com- 
munists and  sympathizers  outside — I,  un- 
fortunately missed  this.  Blood-red  signs  of 
"Go  Home,  Nixon,"  "Shark,"  and  "Get  out" 
began  to  appear  below  me  and  the  atmos- 
phere change<l.  The  Aprista  leaders  leaped 
upon  the  fountain  and  fervently  attempted 
to  rally  the  students  against  our  Lmperlallatlo 
neighbors. 

THX   PLASa 

Then  th«  e«n  was  "to  the  srtreets.*  antS  "to 
the  Plaza  of  San  Martin."    The  plaza,  modern 


center  of  Lima,  la  faced  by  the  Hotel  Bolivar 
where  Nixon  stayed,  the  American  Embassy 
and  other  Important  Oovernment  buildings. 
So.  like  a  stream  of  ants,  the  two-thousand- 
odd  students  and  spectators  vacated  the  uni- 
versity and  ran  down  the  center  of  the  busy 
streets  to  the  plaza. 

And,  with  my  two  Peruvian  guards  In  tow— 
I  ran  with  them.  The  mob's  first  act  was  to 
tear  the  American  flag  from  the  center  of  a 
floral  wreath  placed  earlier  by  Nixon  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  San  Martin.  The 
demonstration  continued  at  the  frantic  ges- 
tures of  the  party  leaders  and  those  weak 
followers  who  now  found  security  In  num- 
bers. 

HOTEL  BOLIVAR 

I  gained  a  sixth-story  window  of  the  Hotel 
Bolivar  (after  making  weak  excuses  to  secret 
service  men  that  I  was  a  North  American 
Journalist)  la  time  to  see  Nixon's  car  com- 
ing up  the  street.  The  crowd  saw  him  too 
and  converged  upon  him.  barring  the  car's 
path,  and  forcing  him  and  hl.s  party  to  walk 
the  last  block  to  the  hotel.  Whatever  one's 
feelings  about  Nixon  politically  may  be, 
they  certainly  were  subordinated  to  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  national  spirit  as  Nixon, 
walking  as  rapidly  as  he  dared,  approached 
the  hotel  with  a  wave  and  smile  in  the  face 
of  Insults  ai^d  missiles. 

The  i>ollce,  who  had  stood  Idly  by,  were 
now  replaced  by  the  Peruvian  Army.  They, 
when  Nixon  h.td  gained  the  hotel,  began  the 
tear  gas  and  cudgel  technique  to  drive  the 
crowd  back  to  the  university.  With  their 
whipping  boy  out  of  sight,  and  the  Army  in 
view,  the  Instigators  melted  away  and  the 
students  left. 

That's  the  story — the  foHowup  reads  like 
an  apology  to  the  world.  The  majority  of 
the  students  are  ashamed  of  their  braver 
brothers,  the  city  is  appalled  and  the  whole 
country  appears  to  be  holding  out  the  wil- 
low switch  to  the  world  and  saying.  "Go 
ahead,  hit  me,  I'm  not  as  big  as  I  thought 
I  was."  The  average  Llmenlan.  politic,  now 
finds  world  recognition,  the  wrong  kind. 
There  is  much  finger  pointing  and  blame 
finding,  but  nothing  concrete  can  or  will  b« 
done  to  counteract  the  damage  or  to  pre- 
vent future  demonstrations.     It's  Just  Peru. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
In  this  mornlns's  New  York  Times  from 
our  very  capable  and  highly  responsible, 
and  much  respected  Ambassador  to  Peru. 
Mr.  Theodore  C.  Achilles,  be  Incorporated 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Trip  to  Lima — Vrsrr  to  UNniRsrtT 

BrLiEVED  To  Have  Been  Justtfied 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  News  of  the  Week  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  11  your  article 
about  Vice  President  Nixon's  tour  In  South 
America  stated:  "Rumors  had  circulated  that 
Peru's  small  but  vocal  Communist  Party 
planned  a  violent  demonstration  If  Mr. 
kixoN  made  a  scheduled  visit  to  San  Marcos 
University.  Mr.  Nixon,  against  the  advice  of 
the  Lima  police  and  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy, made  the  visit,  saying,  'The  decision 
Is  mine." 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  would  publish 
the  following  clarification. 

The  visit  to  San  Marcos  University  was  on 
the  Vice  President's  schedule  for  10:45  a.  m. 
on  May  8.  Before  that  day,  however,  there 
were  ample  warnings  of  a  Communist- 
directed  demonstration  If  Mr.  Nixon  should 
appear  at  the  university.  With  respect  to  a 
decision  on  whether  the  Vice  President 
should  cancel  the  visit,  there  were  essentially 


two  major  factors  to  take  Into  account: 
First,  the  Vice  President's  personal  safety; 
and  second,  a  serlotis  loee  of  prestige  for  the 
United  States  if  a  small  minority  were  per- 
mitted to  stop  the  scheduled  visit. 

Quite  properly  and  understandably,  the 
Peruvian  police  and  the  Vice  President's  own 
security  personnel  urged  against  his  going  to 
the  university. 

APPEARANCE  RBCOMMEKDED 

I  strongly  recommended  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, however,  that  he  visit  the  university. 
My  belief  was,  and  Is.  that  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  widely  Interpreted  as  a  Communist 
victory.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  app>ear  at  the  uni- 
versity well  ahead  of  schedule.  This  would 
have  enabled  him  to  see  a  characteristic 
cross  section  of  the  student  body  before  the 
demonstration  was  organized.  However,  the 
heavy  demands  on  the  Vice  President's  time 
made  impossible  a  visit  before  the  scheduled 
hour. 

In  retrospect  I  am  confident  that  the  Vice 
President's  decLsion  to  go  to  the  university 
was  Justified.  Even  if  he  had  not  gone,  the 
demonstrators  would  In  all  likelihood  have 
sought  him  out  elsewhere,  as  in  fact  they 
did  at  San  Martin  Square. 

The  way  In  which  the  Vice  President  han- 
dled himself  both  during  the  rioting  and  in 
his  subsequent  discussions  of  the  events 
turned  a  bad  situation  into  a  victory  for  the 
United  States.  Peruvians  of  all  classes  have 
deluged  the  embassy  with  expressions  of 
great  admiration  for  the  Vice  President  and 
the  United  States  and  with  protestations  of 
Intense  odium  for  the  demonstrators,  who 
are  described  as  In  no  way  representative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Peruvian  people. 
Theodore  C.  Achilles. 
American  Ambassador,  Lima,  Peru. 

Washington,  May  19, 1958. 


THE  MISSILE  RACE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials  carried  in  the  Deseret  News 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  Our  Nation's  frantic  race  to 
build  the  perfect  missile,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  will  surely  destroy  ourselves 
unless  we  match  our  efforts  for  physical 
power  with  spiritual  and  moral  strength. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  editorials  car- 
ried in  this  Rocky  Mountain  newspaper 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  Incorporated  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[  From  the  Deseret  News-Salt  Lake 

Telegram ) 

Which  Wat  to  Peace? 

Lasting  world  peace  can  be  achieved  only 
on  the  foundations  of  understanding  and 
brotherhood.  As  we  strive  to  perfect  the 
ultimate  weapon,  we  will  surely  destroy  our- 
selves unless  we  match  our  growing  physical 
power  with  spiritual  and  moral  strength. 

In  this  reprint  of  a  series  of  editorials,  the 
Deseret  News  suggests  the  formation  of  a 
Peace  Commission  composed  of  capable, 
dedicated  humanitarians.  This  commission, 
to  be  given  equal  stature  with  our  tech- 
nological research  groups,  would  seek 
ways — both  at  home  and  abroad — ^to  secure 
solid  bonds  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  other  peoples. 

Only  through  concepts  of  brotherhood  and 
good  will  can  a  firm  foundation  for  world 
peace  be  laid. 
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THI  PSACnCAL  APPEOACH  TO  PEACE 

In  America's  search  for  the  perfect  missile 
and  the  perfect  mlMile  defenae,  are  we  for- 
getting something? 

Are  we  forgetting  the  search  for  the  only 

perfect  solution  to  the  present  world  crisis? 

Are    we    forgetting    that    the    principles    of 

brotherhood  and  understanding  offer  the  only 

hope  for  peace  and  world  security? 

This  Is  a  fearsome  age.  Man  has  wedded 
to  the  Instruments  of  awful  destruction  he 
has  devised,  the  power  to  deliver  them.  No 
nation,  no  part  of  civilization  Is  secure  And 
America's  response  to  the  enemy's  power  of 
destruction  Is  a  frenzied  effort  to  match  It, 
missile   for   missile,   warhead    for    warhead. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  divine  warning  that 
he  who  Uvea  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
■word? 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  stop  our 
efforts  to  keep  strong  enough  technologically 
and  militarily  to  deter  any  aftack.  We  do 
need  to  keep  strong.  We  do  need  a  missile 
program. 

But  we  also  need  a  program  of  spirituality, 
of  human  understanding,  of  seeking  fur 
peace. 

We  need  the  creation  of  a  presidential 
peace  commission,  representing  the  good, 
faithful  people  of  America,  to  study  with  In- 
telligence, faith,  and  determination  ways  to 
bring  ab<.iut  the  peace  for  which  we  long. 

Such  n  commission  should  Include  rcpr«- 
«ent(itive»  ot  America's  mothers,  for  In  our 
homes  are  formed  the  nitltvules  that  make 
America.  Il  ohould  include  educiitors,  for  In 
our  schools  are  those  uttiludeii  Kiveti  direc- 
tion. It  should  Include  repres5^itntlv«s  of 
the  ministry,  of  industry,  "of  our  farms,  of 
labor,  of  the  professions,  of  thn  public-com- 
munications media,  ot  all  worthy  elements 
that  make  up  thl«  Nation.  It  should  Include 
the  moHt  capable,  inttuentUil  men  and  wo- 
men of  these  grouptt;  It  whould  be  the  strong- 
est commission  this  great  Nation  can  pro- 
duce. 

Why?  Because  we  are  supposed  to  be  a 
Ood-fcarlng  Nation  We  declare,  "In  Ood 
We  Trust  "  We  need  a  basic  national  re- 
minder of  this  truth  We  need  a  reminder 
that  the  hope  that  was  brought  Into  the 
world  2,000  years  ago  Is  not  an  empty  hope. 
We  need  national  reassurance  that  the 
Lord  meant  what  he  said  when  he  told  the 
Psalmist.  "Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  fllcth 
by  day;  nor  for  the  pestilence  th.it  walketh 
In  darkness:  nor  for  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday.  •  •  •  For  He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  In 
all  thy  ways" 

We  need  national  rea.ssurance  that  this  Is 
a  land  consecrated  to  the  Lords  people  and 
that  It  will  remain  a  land  of  liberty  to  them 
as  long  as  they  serve  the  Ood  of  the  land. 

Most  Americans.  Individually,  believe  In 
these  truths.  Our  national  leaders.  Individ- 
ually. t>elleve  In  them.  But  we  see  no  organ- 
ized effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatest 
strength  the  Nation  has — the  strength  of 
Fplrituallty.  of  righteousness,  of  brotherly 
love. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  call  for  such  an  effort 
on  a  national  scale.      ( December  24,  1957.) 

Let's  Mobilize  Our  Morality 
To  the  man  who  ponders  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  along  with  the 
mounting  anxieties  and  pressures  among  our 
people,  one  basic  fact  becomes  more  and 
more  Impressive.  This  fact  Is  In  the  hearts 
end  on  the  lips  of  an  Increasing  number  of 
Americans  and  Is  finding  expression  In  many 
letters  received  by  this  newspaper. 

It  Is,  that  we  will  not  win  the  peace  only 
through  building  up  our  military  strength. 
Unless  this  growing  physical  power  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  effective  and  practical  moral 
rearmament,  our  race  with  our  enemies  for 
t-ie  perfect  missile  will  surely  destroy  us. 


This  fundamental  truth  was  expressed 
better  than  we  can  say  It.  by  a  wise  architect 
who  drew  plans  for  one  of  New  York's  great 
Skyscrapers.  On  the  walls  of  the  central 
building  in  Rockefeller  Plaza  are  lnscrlt>ed 
these  words : 

"Man's  ultimate  destiny  depends  not  upon 
whether  he  can  learn  new  lessons  or  make 
new  discoveries  and  conquests,  but  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  lessons  taught  him  2,000 
years  ago." 

Among  the  Important  lessons  taught  some 
2,000  years  ago  are  understanding,  tolerance, 
brotherly  love,  good  will,  and  the  basic  under- 
lying fact  that  all  men  are  literally  the  sons 
of  God  Until  and  unless  the  entire  world 
can  be  brought  to  this  concept  of  Individual 
dignity,  good  will  and  brotherhood,  there  will 
be  no  peace. 

As  the  world's  great  Christian  Nation, 
America  must  lead  the  way  to  the  universal 
acceptance  of  this  concept.  In  all  our  fury 
and  frenzy  to  build  up  our  arniaments,  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  most  secure  shield 
will  be  forged  out  of  the  crucible  of  those 
fundamental  truths  that  have  made  our 
country  great 

Pre.sident  Ei.ienhower  was  thinking  along 
these  lines  when  he  said ; 

"The  world  must  stop  the  present  plunge 
toward  more  and  more  destructive  weapons 
of  war.  and  turn  the  corner,  that  will  mart 
our  steps  firmly  on  th«  path  toward  lasting 
peact." 

At  some  speclflc  steps,  he  recommended 
greater  freedom  of  communlcntlon  and  ex- 
chnngo  of  peoplm.  more  cofjperution  on  proj- 
ects of  human  welfare,  a  program  ut  science 
for  peace,  and  realistic  actions  toward  dU- 
armani«nt. 

These  are  true,  bs^le  principles  They  are 
not.  however,  principles  that  can  be  achieved 
by  pushing  a  button  or  by  ajjpropriatlng  a 
given  number  of  billions  of  dollars  They 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  Americans  with  the  minds  of  other 
peoples,  on  b<jth  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Talk  will  not  achieve  them  Neither,  appar- 
ently, win  any  of  the  human  organizations 
that  now  exist;  none  has  gone  very  far  In 
that  direction. 

Thus,  to  help  Implement  these  principles. 
we  recommend  that  the  President  take  one 
additional,  essential  step.  We  suggest  that 
he  appoint.  In  a  constructive  effort  toward 
peace,  a  commission  consisting  of  a  group 
of  sincere,  capable,  dedicated  people,  men 
and  women  of  faith  and  understanding. 

We  recommend  that  this  committee  be 
given  equal  importance  and  stature  with  our 
technical  research  and  physical  armament 
groups  and  that  they  earnestly  seek  practical 
ways  In  which  this  Nation  and  other  nations 
"can  turn  the  corner"  that  will  start  our  steps 
on  the  path  toward  lasting  peace. 

Once  this  group  Is  selected,  we  suggest 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  our  allies 
In  the  Free  World  and  to  the  Russians  that 
similar  commissions  be  organized.  If  the 
Russians  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  Free  'World 
peace  commissions  should  function  Inde- 
pendently. 

This  type  of  constructive  action  would  en- 
able us  to  tap  the  great  moral  strength  that 
our  Nation  and  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world  possess.  In  this  way 
we  can  prove  as  the  Pre.sident  said,  that  our 
country,  although  militarily  strong,  will  not 
start  a  war  and  that  we  are  animated  solely 
by  humane  deeds. 

Our  ultimate  destiny  and  the  destiny  of 
all  mankind  Is  dignity  and  freedom.  Let  us 
t.ake  the  Initiative  to  pet  the  forces  started 
that  will  make  this  destiny  a  reality.  (Janu- 
ary 11,  1958.) 

We   Need   More  Than   Missiles 
These  are  times  that  trouble  men's  minds. 
We  see  efforts  being  made  to  mobilize  our 
technological  and  military  strength,  to  turn 


out  better  missiles  faster,  to  build  a  more 
potent  striking  force  than  that  of  any  pas- 
sible enemy.  There  la  some  reassurance 
here;  we  are  willing  to  make  whatever  Bacrl« 
ace  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  It. 

We  hear  the  reply  of  our  President  to  the 
letters  of  Russia's  leaders,  offering  to  meet 
with  them  at  the  "summit  '  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  peace  This,  too,  despite  past  fail- 
ures and  agreement  violations.  Is  reassuring. 
As  long  as  doors  remain   open   there   is  hope. 

And  yet.  this  grim  fact  seems  perfectly 
Clear:  If  we  merely  continue  ovir  race  for 
bigger,  more  effective  weapons,  we  shall 
destroy    ourselves. 

Our  present  approaches  to  diplomacy  offer 
no  assurance  that  this  will  not  be  our  fate. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  warned  this  week 
that  a  "summit"  conference  that  failed  could 
turn  the  cold  war  Into  a  hot  one  He  may 
be  right.  What  a  thin  reed  upon  which  to 
lean  the  world's  hop>es  of  escaping  destruc- 
tion. 

This  Is  why  reflective  men  are  troubled 
today  Are  there  no  new  approaches'*  Is 
there  no  more  sure  answer  to  the  awful 
threat  hanging  over  our  heods'' 

A^  a  nation  that  trusts  In  Ood,  we  believe 
that  In  His  teachings  lie  the  solutions  u^  the 
worlds  prtjblems  But  are  thry  practical? 
Will  they  work""  Can  they  apply  unless  both 
sides   f<}||(;w   them^ 

What,  actually  are  the  principles  the  Lord 
would  have  us  follow? 

He  would  not  have  us.  we  believe  lay  down 
our  arms  and  stand  helpless  in  the  (ace  c^f 
the  enemy  He  opoke  of  building  a  hedtfa 
around  a  field,  and  setting  up  a  watchuiwer 
to  guard  It  There  ta  no  lets  need  for  a 
hedge    and    a    watchUjwer    today, 

NEEDED         DEEENDEaa      OF      TMB      SEtmiT 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
Jointly  aniKJunced  that  their  sclrntlttt  have 
made  lm|x>rtant  progress  In  harnessing  the  , 
H-bomb  to  make  electric  power  out  of  ocean 
water  In  the  process  of  this  achievement, 
the  United  States  researchers  have  been  able 
V)  create  a  6.000,000  temperature,  while 
the  Brltl^h  have  hit  5  000,000*.  Little  won- 
der that  newspa|>ers  throughout  England 
hailed  the  accomplishment  and  made  the 
point  that  though  the  Russians  have  a  man* 
made  moon,  the  Free  World  now  has  a  man- 
made  sun. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Industrial 
revolution  right  down  to  this  announce- 
ment. It  has  been  true  that  every  scientific 
breakthrough  has  brought  with  It  heavier 
responsibilities  to  see  that  man  kept  morally 
and  spiritually  apace  with  his  larger  oppor- 
tunities to  better  his  physical  world. 

But  critics  without  number  have  charged 
that  man  has  failed  to  develop  himself 
spiritually  In  anywhere  near  the  same  pro- 
portlun  as  he  has  In  his  material  accom- 
plishments. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  criticisms 
has  been  expressed  by  the  world-famed 
atomic  scientist.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  In 
Foreign   Affairs,  he  writes: 

"There  Is  much  theory  made  In  the  United 
States:  cosmologlcal  theory,  theory  of  ge- 
netic processes,  theory  about  the  nature  of 
Immunity,  theory  about  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, theory  about  learning,  about  prices, 
about  communication;  but  there  Is  no  uni- 
fying theory  of  what  human  life  Is  about; 
there  Is  no  consensus  either  as  to  the  nature 
of  reality  or  of  the  part  we  are  to  play  In  It; 
there  Is  no  theory  of  the  good  life  and  not 
much  theory  of  the  role  of  government  In 
promoting   it." 

If  this  stinging  Indictment  Is  true,  then 
what  can  be  done  about  It?  To  a  major  de- 
gree, we  believe,  the  blame  for  our  tragic 
plight — that  "there  Is  no  unifying  theory  of 
What  a  human  life  is  about  " — can  be  put  at 
the  door  of  every  parent  of  this  and  paat  gen- 
erations who  has  failed  to  give  hit  children 
sufficient  spiritual  training. 
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But  He  spoke  of  far  more  than  that.  He 
warned  one  of  His  dlsclplee  that  we  b*  not 
fashioned  according  to  this  world;  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind. 
He  called  ujKjn  us  to  be  wise  as  Beri>ent8 
and  harmless  as  doves.  Is  not  this  a  call 
upon  the  very  best  Intelligence  and  Imagi- 
nation of  which  we  are  capable  to  devise  new 
approaches  to  the  difficult  problems  of 
peace? 

And,  of  course.  He  spoke  In  the  highest  of 
terms  of  the  peacemakers — who  should  be  so 
blessed  aa  to  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

The  surest,  most  hopeful  fact  In  the  whole 
troubled  International  picture  Is  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  i>eace.  With  that 
fact  before  us,  surely  we  can  throw  off  past 
routines  of  thinking  and  be  wise  enough  to 
provide  for  the  petiples  of  the  world  what 
they  so  earnestly  seek. 

A  further  fact  Is  that  the  great  Impetus 
toward  education  In  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  In  China  has  created  a  vast  class  of 
students  who  are  being  trained  to  think. 
Being  thinkers,  they  cannot  avoid  seeking 
freedom  to  think.  They  cannot  avoid  seek- 
ing more  dignity  as  Individuals  They  con- 
stitute a  powerful  force  that  can  hardly  help 
being  attracted  to  the  principles  we  try  to 
represent. 

And  still  a  further  fact  Is  that  we  In  our 
plenty  are  prepared  and  anxious  to  share 
with  peoples  In  need -If  only  we  ran  Kjiow 
how  to  do  It  without  making  of  them  beg- 
gars without  self  respect  If  we  can  And 
ways,  here  Is  a  great  potential  bond  tletng 
men  together  for  peace. 

We  call  upon  the  leaders  of  America  to 
use  the  wlsdtjm  ai>d  Ingenuity  of  America  to 
muster  the  moral  strength  that  lies  within 
this  country  as  a  weapon  for  peace  We  can 
And  ways  to  use  It,  we  must  do  so  or  we  are 
faced  with  disaster. 

I>et  us  have  the  best  minds  of  America 
called  to  serve  on  a  peace  commission  here 
in  America,  and  Invite  other  world  powers 
to  Join  us  In  a  jieople's  level,  unremitting 
search  for  pence  based  on  principles  of  un- 
derstanding and  brotherhood.  (January  18. 
1958  ) 

We  Need  Bette«  Human   Relations 

Whot  this  world  needs,  and  needs  most 
desperately.  Is  better  human  relationships. 
Or  to  use  a  more  common  if  more  misunder- 
stood  term,   better  public  relations. 

And  of  all  nations  that  are  Inadequately 
using  their  potentialities  In  this  field,  Amer- 
ica Is  the  classic  example. 

Public  relations?  Why.  that  is  America's 
strong  point  We  invented  the  term  and 
most  of  Its  techniques.  Our  man  In  the 
gray  flannel  suit  has  become  the  symbol  of 
successful  public  relations.  He  can  sell  autos 
In  Bombay  and  deep  freezes  In  Iceland.  He 
can  make  America's  youngsters  demand  a 
certain  breakfast  cereal — and  the  space  badge 
that  goes  with  It.  He  can  create  a  public 
demand  for  almost  anything,  useful  or  not. 

But  public  relations  is — or  should  t)e — 
simply  human  relations.  How  well  do  we 
do  in  that  field? 

Obviously.  Judging  by  the  state  of  our 
prestige  In  the  world  today,  not  too  well. 

Here  at  home,  most  Americans  are  abys- 
mally Ignorant  of  the  realities  of  world  af- 
fairs Far  too  many  still  regard  the  brand. 
"Made  In  America,"  a  guarantee  of  superi- 
ority, whether  the  product  Is  canned  beans 
or  technical  progress,  or  foreign  policy.  Far 
too  many  feel  that  If  foreigners  would  only 
adopt  America's  get-up-and-go.  the  world's 
problems  would  be  solved.  Far  too  many 
have  no  understanding  of  what  our  Govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  do.  Far  too  many  feel 
that  the  only  answer  to  our  International 
problems  Is  simply  to  build  a  bigger  bomb. 

In  Washington,  there  Is  little  evidence  of 
human  relationa  experts  working  overtime 
as  are  our  military  and  technological  ex- 
perts.    Our  national  policies  are  too  Inflex- 


ibly directed  toward  armed  might  and  blocs 
of  military  p>ower.  We  make  occasional  at- 
tempts, usually  accompanied  by  a  stirring 
speech  by  the  President,  to  break  out  of 
that  box.  but  there  Is  little  effective  followup. 
The  recent  British  cartoon  showing  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  carefully  considering 
each  of  Premier  Bulganln's  challenges  and, 
after  profound  thought,  giving  to  each  the 
answer.  "More  arms!"  Is  exaggerated  and 
unfair.     But  it  strikes  toward  the  truth. 

Abroad,  our  performance  Is  not  encour- 
aging. We  have  poured  out  $60  billion  in 
foreign  aid  since  World  War  II.  40  times  Rus- 
sia's contributions.  But  Russia's  much 
smaller  efforts  seem  to  have  much  greater 
Impact.  We  fall  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood. Our  economic  aid  Is  mistaken  for  an 
attempt  at  economic  domination.  Our 
pledges  of  military  support  to  fight  aggres- 
sion are  mistaken  almost  for  aggression 
Itself. 

Par  too  many  parents  believe  that  they 
have  discharged  their  parental  responsibili- 
ties In  providing  material  advantages  for 
their  children.  Even  as  Judges  and  educa- 
tors scold  parents  for  moral  laxity  toward 
their  children,  so  also  should  spiritual  lead- 
ers encourage  parents  not  to  abdicate  their 
roles  and  responnlbllltles  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion and  spirituality. 

Any  parents  who  feel  that  fupplying  the 
physical  abundance  li  sufficient  can  find  a 
lesson  in  the  fact  that  the  only  two  great 
prophets  nf  whose  enrly  childhood  the  Bible 
tells  us  anything — Moses  ond  Hnmuel — had 
all  their  physical  needs  provided  by  persons 
other  thon  their  own  parents.  They  were 
reared  by  others — In  the  case  of  Moses,  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  Ir  the  case  of  Sam- 
uel, by  Ell  the  priest.  What  those  two 
mighty  propheu  received  from  their  parents 
was  the  most  Important  of  all — their  spir- 
itual commitment  and  their  dedication. 
From  his  mother,  Moses  received  his  faith 
In  Ood:  and  through  his  mother.  Samuel 
found   himself  in  God's   temple. 

There  was  no  doubt  In  their  minds  what 
life  was  about.  Neither  would  there  be  uni- 
versal doubt  today  If  parents  would  regard 
It  as  their  principal  respKjnslblllty  to  teach 
their  children  the  philosophy  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood. 
Parents  need  to  t>e  awakened  to  the  reali- 
zation that  they  must  be  spiritual  leaders. 

Tills  awakening  could  be  a  major  service 
of  a  national  peace  commission  previously 
proposed  In  these  columns.  If  the  best  minds 
In  America  were  called  to  work  as  assidu- 
ously for  peace  as  our  scientists  work  to 
defend  our  Nation  and  the  Free  World,  man's 
ultimate  destiny  could  be  realized. 

If  the  $40  billion  which  America  Is  spend- 
ing annually  for  our  military  defense  Is  at 
best  only  a  very  "Insecure  security,"  then 
Isnt  It  worth  spending  some  money  and 
some  effort  to  build  the  Weapon  of  the  spirit? 
The  distinguished  Archibald  MacLelsh  has 
observed  that  American  materialism  Is  mag- 
nificent, but  what  America  desperately  needs 
are  defenders  of  the  spirit. 

There  ought  to  be,  and  there  can  be.  two 
teachers  of  spiritual  defense  in  every  home 
across  the  broad  and  wonderful  land  of 
America.      (January  25,  1958.) 

And  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  seem, 
to  be  making  little  or  no  headway  at  all. 
Perhaps  we  never  will.  Perhaps  the  men 
of  the  Kremlin  are  so  Inflexibly  wedded  to 
their  attitudes  and  perhaps  they  have  such 
an  Iron  grip  on  the  throats  of  a  billion 
people  that  there  is  no  hope  of  change.  But 
p>erhaps.  also,  we  have  not  been  making  the 
best  approach.  Perhaps  we  could  Improve 
our  human  relations. 

These  challenges,  at  home  and  abroad,  call 
for  the  most  dedicated,  searching,  con- 
structive thinking  of  which  this  Nation  Is 
capable.  It  calls  for  mtisterlng  strength  from 
our  deeper  wellsprlngs  of  strength.  It  calls 
for  faith  from  our  richest  sources  of  faith. 


Human  relations?  There  was  a  man  who 
was  the  greatest  master  of  human  relations 
the  world  has  ever  known.  His  greatness  had 
many  facets.  Not  the  least  among  them  was 
a  superhuman  capacity  to  meet  each  prob- 
lem on  the  level  of  the  troubled  person — 
and  to  solve  it. 

Thus,  faced  with  a  woman  In  sin.  He  spoke 
of  the  person  without  sin  casting  the  first 
stone.  Faced  with  a  rich,  young  ruler  who 
had  everything  except  the  most  precious  gift 
of  all.  He  counseled  him  to  become  as  a  little 
child.  Faced  with  men  who  wanted  to  sit 
at  the  right  and  left  hand  of  God.  He  taught 
them  humility.  Faced  with  a  wavering, 
overly  Impetuous  man  who  He  needed  to 
lead  his  people,  He  taught  him  steadfastness 
and  faith. 

Today's  world  needs  such  human  relations 
as  that.  We  will  never  equal  the  work  and 
teachings  of  the  carpenter  from  Nazareth, 
of  course.  But  we  do  have  a  great  poten- 
tial In  this  field  in  America.  Let  us  under- 
take to  meet  each  of  the  vast  problems  out- 
lined above  on  Its  own  level. 

How? 

The  commission  for  peace  that  we  have 
proposed  In  this  series  of  editorials  Is  our 
answer  to  this  question.  Let  It  Include  the 
finest  minds  of  America.  In  many  fields.  Let 
It  be  based  on  humanitarian  principles,  and 
let  It  Invoke  the  help  of  the  God  of  the 
land. 

Then,  let  It  study  methods  of  teaching 
humility  and  understanding  to  a  prtdeful, 
provincial  America. 

Let  It  propose  new,  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  official  foreign  policy. 

Let  It  find  ways  to  appeal  to  the  deep 
religious  and  moral  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  races  and  creeds. 

Let  It  carry  Us  convictions  to  the  Krem- 
lin Itself. 

Let  It  Invite  all  other  nations,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  Join  It  In  a 
great  search  for  peace  from  the  etandpolnt 
of  better  human  relation*.  (February  1, 
1908  ) 


INTERMENT     OF     UNKNOWN     SOL- 
DIERS IN  ARLINGTON  CEMETERY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  next  Friday.  May  30.  an  Un- 
known Soldier  of  World  War  II  and  an 
Unknown  Soldier  of  the  Korean  war  will 
be  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington. 

On  November  11,  1921.  an  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  I  was  buried  at  Ar- 
lington. Together  with  Maj.  Robert 
■Vail,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  1  of  the 
2  officers  representing  the  28th  Division 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  have  my  copy  of 
the  program  for  that  occasion.  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  of  great  interest,  not  only 
to  Senators  but  to  the  public  generally, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Program  of  the  Ceremonies  Attending  the 

Burial  of  An  Unknown  and  Unidentihed 

American     Soldier     Who     Lost    His     Life 

During  the  World  War 
(Master  of  ceremonies,  the  Secretary  of  War) 

ceremonies     at     memorial     amphitheater, 
november   11,   1921 

1.  All  guests  provided  with  reserved  seats 
In  the  amphitheater  take  their  places  by 
11:15  a.  m.  Those  not  provided  with  seats 
take  pxDsltlon  In  the  areas  allotted  outside  of 
the  amphitheater  by  the  same  hour. 
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9.  At  11 :1S  a.  m.  the  casket  bearing  the  re- 
mains arrives  at  the  west  entrance  oX  the 
amphitheater. 

3.  The  casket  Is  removed  by  tlie  body 
bearers  and,  preceded  by  the  choir  and  the 
clergy,  and  followed  by  the  pallbearers  and 
by  General  Pershing  and  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  mourners.  Is 
borne  through  the  west  entrance  of  the  am- 
phitheater around  the  right  colonnade  to  the 
apse,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  catafalque. 
During  the  processloual  the  audience  will 
stand  uncovered. 

4.  The  mourners,  who  have  accompanied 
the  procession  from  tlie  Capitol  and  are  pro- 
vided with  tickets  to  the  amphitheater,  then 
enter  the  amphitheater  at  the  entrances 
Bp<'cified  on  tlielr  tickets  i.nd  take  their 
places,  guided  by  ushers.  Those  who  have 
no  tickets  take  position  outside  of  the  am- 
phitheater in  areas  reserved  for  them. 

6.  The  Marine  Band  takes  position,  via 
■ovith  entrance.  In  the  colonnade  Just  south 
of  the  apse  and  plays  appropriate  music. 

6  11  50  a.  m. — The  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding  entc -  the  apse  and  are  seated. 

7.  11:56  a.  m. — The  National  Anthem — the 
Marine  Band. 

8  11:58  a.  m. — The  Invocation  (audience 
standing) — Chaplain  Aston. 

9  12  noon. — Trumpet  call.  "Attention," 
thrice  sounded  (all  standing  and  observing  2 
minutes'  silence) . 

10.  12:02  p.  m. — Termination  of  silence 
(announced  by  band  playing  opening  chord 
of  "America"). 

11.  Hymn.  "America."  sung  by  audience, 
led  by  the  quartet  and  accompanied  by  the 
band  (audience  remains  standing  until  com- 
pletion of  hymn ) . 

12.  Address — the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

13.  Hymn.  The  Supreme  Sacrifice,  sunR  by 
quartet  from  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
of  New  York,  accompanied  by  band — Miss 
Rosa  Ponselle.  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon,  Mr. 
Morgan  Kingston,  Mr.  WlUinm  Gustafson. 

14.  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  decorated  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

15.  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  decorated  with 
the  Belgian  Croix  dc  Guerre  by  Lt.  Gen.  Baron 
Jacques,  representing  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. 

16.  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  decorated  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Eirl  Beatty,  accompanied  by  General  The 
Earl  of  Cavan.  representing  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

17  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  decornted  witii 
the  French  MedalUe  Milltalre  and  with  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  by  Marshal  Foch, 
representing  the  French  Government. 

18.  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  decorated  with 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Bravery  by  Gen.  Armando 
Diaz,  representing   the  Italian   Government. 

19.  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  decorated  with 
the  Rumanian  Vlrtutea  Mtlltare  by  the  Ru- 
manian Minister,  Prince  Blbesco,  represent- 
ing the  Rumanian  Government. 

20.  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  decorated  with 
the  CzechoElvak  W.ir  Cross  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Minister,  Dr.  Bodrlch  Stepanek,  rep- 
resenting   the  Czechoslovak   Government. 

21.  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  decorated  with 
the  Vlctorl  Milltare  by  the  Pullih  Minister, 
Prince  Lubomlrskl,  representing  the  Polish 
Government. 

22.  Hymn,  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Pnst. 
suns;  by  audience,  led  by  the  quartet,  and 
accompanied  by  band. 

2;i.  The  Psalm.  Chaplain  Lazaron. 

24.  Solo.  I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Llveth, 
Mi.ss  Ponselle. 

26.  The  Scripture  lesson.  Chaplain  Frazier. 

26.  Hymn,  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Tliee,  sung 
■by  audience,  led  by  Uie  quartet,  and  accom- 
panied by  band.  (Upon  completion  band 
moves  to  position  outside  of  Amphitheater.) 


27.  The  remains  £u-e  then  borne  from  the 
apse  through  the  southeast  entrance  to  the 
sarcophagus,  preceded  by  the  clerjjy  and  fol- 
lowed In  order  by  the  pall  bearers,  the  Presi- 
dent  and   Mrs.  Harding,   tlie   Vice   President 
and   Mrs.   CooUdge.  senior   foreign   delegates 
to  the  conference,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secj-etary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
foreign    officers    who    presented    decorations. 
General   Pershing  and   others  seated   in   the 
apse  of  the  Amphitheater,  the  band  playing 
Our  Honored  Dead.     The  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding  and  those  accompanying  them  from 
the    apse     take    positions    as    Indicated    by 
ushers.     Those  seated  in  the  10  boxes  to  the 
right  and  the  10  boxes  to  the  left  of  the  apse, 
escorted    by    ushers,    pass    out    through    the 
entrances  adjacent  to  the  apse  and  take  their 
places  to  the  right  and  to  the  loft,  respective- 
ly, of  the  party  immediately  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harding.    Members  oi  Congress 
and  their  wives  pass  through  the  apse  at  the 
main    ea&t    entrance   and    form    In    tlie    rear 
of  President  and  Mrs    Harding  and  those  ac- 
company Ing  them.     AH  others  seated  'n  the 
Amphitheater,  except    those  In   the    gallery, 
then    file    out    of    tho    Amphitheater    by    the 
wet;t,    north,   and   south   entrances,   or    may 
remain  in  the  Amphitheater  If  they  so  desire. 
Those   having   seats   m   the   gallery    will   not 
leave  the  gallery  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  sarcophagus. 

28.  After  the  remains  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  have  been  borne  to  the  siircophagus 
and  while  the  audience  Is  leaving  the  Amphi- 
theater for  positions  near  the  sarcophagus, 
the  band  plays  Lead  Kindly  Light. 

29.  The  Committal.  Chaplain  Brent. 

30.  A  wreath  Is  placed  on  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr., 
Representative  from  New  York. 

31.  On  behalf  of  American  War  Mothers, 
a  wreath  U  placed  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  by  Mrs  R  Emmett  Digney, 
president.   Natiouiil   American    War    Mothers. 

32.  On  behalf  of  IJriilsh  War  Mothers,  a 
wreath  is  placed  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  by  a  British  War  Mother,  Mrs. 
Julia  McCudden. 

33.  Chief  Plenty  Coos,  chief  of  the  Crow 
Nation,  representing  the  Indians  of  the 
United  State?,  lays  his  war  bonnet  and  coup 
stick  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

34.  Three    salvos    of    artillery. 

35.  Taps. 

36.  The  national  salute. 


AN  OBLIGATION  TO  TOMORROW- 
STATEMENT  AGAINST  FURTHER 
NUCLEAR  TKS'l  ING  BY  DR.  ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 

Mi-.  NEUBERGIsR.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  presented  to  the  Senate  the 
stirrine  Declaration  of  Con.science  which 
wa.s  drafted  by  the  preat  Dr  Alijert 
Schweitzer  as  hi.s  protest  to  mankind 
against  the  continued  wholesale  testins 
of  nuclear  \vcapon.s. 

This  illustrious  man  is  one  of  the  en- 
during figures  of  our  time,  an  individual 
of  truly  epic  proportions.  A  native  of 
Alsace,  he  took  hi?  talents  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  medicine  into  the 
heart  of  the  African  jun-jlcs  at  Lnm- 
barene.  where  he  brought  the  wonders 
of  medical  skill  to  the  primitive  native 
tribes.  A  profoundly  spiritual  person. 
Dr.  Schweitzer  ha.s  been  revolted  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  powerful  nations — 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
England — are  testing  weapons  which 
pose  the  threat  of  radiation  damage,  and 
even  death  itself.  Vj  future  generations 
of  people,  and  particularly  to  little  chil- 
dren through  the  dreaded  cancer  of  the 


bone.  He  might  be  called  Uie  keeper  of 
the  world's  conscience. 

After  I  had  received  the  permission 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude Dr.  Schweitzer's  Declaration  of 
Conscience  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  we  received  rcque.«;ts  for 
reprints  from  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union.  It  was  evident  that  Dr. 
Schweitzer  had  touched  Americans  in  a 
sensitive  chord,  for  Americans  are  them- 
.selves  people  with  a  strong  sen.se  of  con- 
science and  mercy. 

Now  this  great  humanitarian  has 
spoken  again.  His  latent  paper  to  the 
world  is  entitled  'An  Obligation  to  To- 
morrow." The  paper  has  been  published 
in  the  May  24.  1938.  i.ssue  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  because  of  the  warm  personal 
friend.«hip  which  has  developed  between 
Dr.  Schweitzer  and  the  editor  of  that 
American  periodical.  Mr.  Norman  Cous- 
ins, who  shares  many  of  Dr.  Schweitzer's 
enliKhtened  views. 

In  his  paper.  An  Obligation  to  Tomor- 
row. Dr.  Schweitzer  has  declared: 

It  Is  high  time  to  recfipnlre  that  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  Is  a  matter  frr  m-nrld 
law  to  con'slder  Mankind  is  Imperiled  by 
the  test.  Mankind  Insists  that  they  stop, 
and  has  every  right  to  do  .so. 

The  Immediate  renunciation  of  further 
tests  will  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
talk  on  controlling  the  stocknlles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  banning  their  use  When  this 
urgently  necessary  step  has  been  taken,  such 
negotiations  can  take  place  in  peace. 

Mr  President,  it  Ls  particularly  5:lcnin- 
cant  that  I  am  privileged  to  call  Dr. 
Schweitzer's  latest  moving  appeal  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
only  24  hours  after  the  United  Nations 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  EfTccLs  of 
Atomic  Radiation  has  warned  that  radia- 
tion from  nuclear  tests  is  cnu.sinc  harm 
to  world  health  and  threatens  va.st  in- 
jury to  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  events  follow 
so  closely  on  one  another — Dr. 
Schweitzer's  appeal  to  mankind  and  the 
ominous  warnings  from  the  United  Na- 
tions scientist.s— that  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  now 
undertake  a  significant  step.  I  hope 
President  Eisenhower  will  invite  Dr. 
Schweitzer  to  the  White  Hou.se.  not  only 
to  give  the  President  and  his  coun.selors 
the  value  of  his  guidance,  but  al.-^o  to 
lend  ."spiritual  strength  to  an  appeal 
from  our  own  country  for  a  universal 
cessation  of  nuclear  bomb  testing. 
Such  an  invitation  would  thrill  man- 
kind, for  Albert  Schweitzer  is  a  symbol 
to  all  people  everywhere  of  a  man  who 
is  above  pcr.sonal  desires,  above  money, 
above  avarice,  above  jealousies  and 
petty  intrigues. 

Mankind  yearns  for  the  type  of  lead- 
eibliip  which  Dr.  Schweitzer  offers. 
Why  not  extend  to  this  noble  individ- 
ual an  invitation  to  visit  America — par- 
ticularly the  White  House— and  there  to 
give  his  coun.sel  in  this  critical  hour? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  statements  set  forth  by 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  An  Obligation  to 
Tomorrow  tend  very  strongly  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  the  warnings  which  we 
of  the  Senate  have  been  receiving  about 
this  nuclear-testing  matter  from  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  fMr.  Anderson!,  who  Is  the 
leader  in  our  own  Nation  for  a  halt  to 
the  use  of  so-called  dirty  bombs  which 
could  spread  th<»  sinister  and  deadly 
Strontium-90  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  have  available  to 
them  and  their  constituents  the  chal- 
lenging new  stat-^ment  from  the  pen 
and  heart  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
three  parts  of  An  Obligation  to  Tomor- 
row, as  reprinted  from  the  May  24, 
1958,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  aLso  think  I  .-^hculd  explain  that  the 
editors  of  the  Saturday  Review  have 
translated  the  document  from  the  Ger- 
man language  in  which  Dr.  Schweitzer 
originally  wrote  it,  and  they  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  ary  errors  in  transla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  OnLiCATioN  to  ToMoaaow 
(Editor  8  Note     A    ittle  more  than  a  year 
ago  tiie  Saturday  Re-  lew  published  the  lull 
text   of   Dr.   Albert   S  rhweltzers   Declaration 
of  Conscience,  a  plea  to  the  world's  peoples 
to  Inform  themselves  about  the  runaway  nu- 
clear-arms race.     In  i)artlcular.  Dr.  Schweit- 
zer   called    attention    to    the     hazards    in- 
volved    In     nuclear     explosions.     Last     fall, 
when  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  saw 
Dr    Schweitzer  at  his  iiome  in  the  Alsace,  the 
philosopher- therlogian-physlclan     expressed 
grave    concern    aboui    the    possibility    of    a 
breakdown   In   the   London   talks   thrn   being 
held   by  the  major  p<  wers  on  the  subject  of 
arms  control      Dr    Schweitzer  doubted  that 
the  nations  would  accept  any  such  controls 
In  the  absence  of  a  eenuine  demand  by  world 
public    opinion       His    apprehensions    turned 
out  to  be  correct.     After  I>r    Schweitzer  re- 
turned to  Lambarene  last  year,  he  continued 
his  correspondence  on  the  human  crisis  with 
leading  scientists,  hisorians.  and  thinkers  In 
▼arlous   parts  of   the   world.     TTils  exchanije 
of  ideas  and  information  fortified  him  in  his 
view  of  the  danger.     Several  months  ago,  he 
began  to  write  an  enlarged  appeal,  going  be- 
yond   the  question   oi    nuclear   experimenta- 
tion into  the  general  t>roblem  of  world  peace. 
He   worked   under  diHcult   conditions,  often 
late  at  night  after  tne  sounds  had  quieted 
down  at  his  Jungle  hospital.     His  rlpht  hand 
had  been  Injured  as  th''  result  of  a  fall,  and 
the  splints  on  one  of  his  flncers  impeded  his 
writing      The  new  aj>peal.  when  completed, 
was  divided  into  thret?  parts,  each  dealing  In 
a  detailed  way  with   separate  aspects  of  the 
world  problem.     Like  the  declaration  of  1957, 
it   was  sent  to   the    NoJ>el   Institute   In  Oslo, 
Norway,    for    worldwide    distribution.     Once 
again,  the  Saturday  Elrvlew  feels  privileged 
to  present   the   full   text  of  Dr    SchweitBer's 
message.     Dr    Srhweiizer  has  given  the  edi- 
tors permission  to  translate  and  edit  the  text 
from  the  German.     The  ediUirs  wish  to  em- 
phasize,   therefore,    tiat    any   flaws   in    lan- 
guage or  structure  are  chargeable  to  them  ) 
(By    Albert    Schweitzer) 

PA«T      I 

In  April  of  last  year  I  raised  my  voice,  to- 
gether with  others,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
great  danger  of  radioactive  poisoning  of  the 
air  and  the  earth,  following  tests  with 
atomic  bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs.  With 
others,  I  appealed  to  the  nuclear  powers  to 
come  to  a  workable  agreement  to  stop  the 
tests  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  their  genuine  desire  to  renounce 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  rea- 
sonable hope  that  this  step  would  be  taken. 
It  was  not.  The  negotiations  In  London  last 
summer  achieved  nothing.  The  conference 
arranged  by  the  United  Nations  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  suffered  the  same  fate 
when  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  the 
discussions. 

The  question  of  nuclear  arms  control, 
however,  cannot  t>e  put  aside.  Any  dis- 
cussions among  the  major  nations  will  have 
to  consider  this  problem. 

As  a  first  step  in  any  comprehensive  plan 
for  workable  arms  control,  the  proposal  for 
a  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  has  frequently 
been  advanced. 

One  might  have  thought  that  It  would 
be  comparatively  simple  for  all  those  in- 
volved to  agree  on  this  first  step.  No  nu- 
clear power  would  have  to  sacrifice  any  of 
the  atomic  weapons  in  Its  possession.  Tlie 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  try  out 
new  bombs  or  nuclear  devices  would  be  the 
same  for  all. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  reluctant  to  take  the  first  step.  They 
spoke  against  It  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  spring  1957.  Since  then  many 
statements  have  been  issued  claiming  that 
the  radioactivity  resulting  from  nuclear 
tests  IS  not  dangerous.  For  example,  in  an 
official  statement  coming  from  the  United 
States,  we  read  the  following:  'The  neces- 
sary steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the 
present  confusion  of  the  general  public 
[with  respect  to  the  effects  of  testing).  •  •  • 
Tlie  "present  and  potential  effects  on  hered- 
ity from  the  gradual  increase  of  radioac- 
tivity In  the  air  are  kept  within  tolerable 
limits  •  •  •  The  possibility  of  harmful  ef- 
fect.s  which  people  believe  to  be  ovitslde  con- 
trol has  a  strong  emotional  impact.  •  •  • 
The  conllnuatlon  of  nuclear  tests  Is  neces- 
sary and  Justified  in  the  InteresU  of  na- 
tional secvirity." 

Despite  these  assurances,  however,  people 
are  becoming  Increasingly  apprehensive  con- 
cerning the  possible  dangers  resulting  from 
nuclear  tests. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  somewhat  ob- 
scure statement  that  "the  effects  on  heredity 
from  the  gradual  increase  of  radioactivity 
in  the  air  are  kept  within  tolerable  limits" 
Is  that  the  number  of  deformed  children 
that  will  be  born  as  a  result  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  sexual  cells  supposedly  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  Justify  the  stopping 
of  the  tests. 

During  th'.s  campaign  of  reassurance,  a 
prominent  American  nuclear  physicist  even 
declr.red  that  the  luminous  watchdlals  in  the 
world  represent  a  greater  danger  than  the 
radioactive  fallout  of  nuclear  tests  until  now. 
This  campaign  of  reassurance  sets  up  an- 
ticipations of  g:ad  tidings  to  the  effect  that 
science  has  succeeded  In  making  the  proto- 
type of  a  hydrogen  bomb  with  a  considerably 
reduced  dangerous  radioactive  fallout.  The 
new  explo.slve  Is  called  a  clean  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  old  type  is  being  designated  as 
the  dirty  bomb. 

The  so-called  clean  hydrogen  bomb  differs 
from  the  other  in  having  a  Jacket  made  of  a 
material  which  does  not  release  immense 
quantities  of  radioactive  elements  at  the 
enormous  explosion  temperature.  That  is 
why  It  is  less  harmful,  as  regards  radio- 
activity, than  the  usual  ones. 

However,  the  new,  highly  praised  hydrogen 
bomb  la,  let  It  be  said  in  passing,  only  rela- 
tively clean.  Its  trigger  is  an  uranium  bomb 
made  of  the  fissionable  uranlum-235,  an 
atomic  bomb  as  powerful  as  the  one  dropped 
over  Hiroshima.  This  bomb,  when  detonated, 
also  produces  radioactivity,  as  do  the  neu- 
trons released  In  great  numbers  at  the  ex- 
plosion. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  an  American  news- 
paper, Edward  Teller,  the  father  of  the  dirty 
hydrogen  bomb,  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
the  Idyllic  nuclear  war  to  be  waged  with  com- 


pletely clean  hydrogen  bombs.  He  insists  on 
a  continuation  of  the  tests  In  order  to  perfect 
this  Ideal  bomb. 

Here  are  two  stanzas  from  Edward  Teller's 
hymn  to  rdyllic  nuclear  warfare: 

"Further  tests  will  put  us  Into  a  position 
to  fight  our  opponents'  war  machine  while 
sparing  the  Innocent  bystanders." 

"Clean  weapons  of  this  kind  will  reduce 
unnecessary  casualties  in  a  future  war." 

The  idea  of  limited  nuclear  war  is  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms.  Each  side  will  use  all 
the  power  at  Its  disposal  in  an  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  enemy.  The  United  States 
I>epartment  of  Defense  has  quite  recently 
declared  that  the  Irradiation  of  whole  areas 
has  become  a  new  offensive  weapon. 

The  clean  hydrogen  bomb  may  be  intended, 
I  fear,  more  for  display-case  purposes  than 
for  use.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  con- 
vince people  that  new  nuclear  tests  will  be 
followed  by  less  and  less  radiation  and  that 
there  is  no  real  argument  for  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  tests. 

Those  who  think  that  the  dantrer  created 
by  nuclear  tests  is  small  mainly  take  the  air 
radiation  Into  consideration,  and  persuade 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  danger  limit 
lias  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  results  of  their  arithmetic  are  not  so 
reliable,  however,  as  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Through  the  years  the  toleration  limit 
for  radiation  has  had  to  be  lowered  several 
times.  In  1934  it  w.is  100  radiation  units  per 
year.  At  present  the  limit  is  officially  put  at 
5.  In  many  countries  it  is  even  lower.  Dr. 
Lauriston  Taylor  (USA),  who  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  protection  against  radiation, 
holds — like  others — that  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  there  Is  anything  called  a 
harmless  amount  of  radiation.  He  thinks 
that  we  can  only  speak  of  an  amount  of 
radiation  which  we  regard  as  tolerable. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  about  a  maxi- 
mum permi-ssible  amount  of  radiation.  What 
does  permissible  mean?  And  who  has  the 
right  to  permit  people  to  be  exposed  to  these 
dangers? 

When  speaking  about  the  risk  of  radiation 
we  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
radiation  coming  from  the  outside,  but  also 
the  radioactivity  that  gets  into  our  bodies. 
What  Is  the  source  of  this  radioactivity? 
The  radioactive  materials  put  Into  the  air 
by  nuclear  tests  do  not  stay  there  perma- 
nently. In  the  form  of  radioactive  rain — or 
even  radioactive  snow — they  fall  to  the  earth. 
They  enter  the  plants  through  leaves  and 
roots  and  stay  there.  We  absorb  them  by 
drinking  milk  from  cows  or  by  eating  the 
meat  of  animals  which  have  fed  on  it.  Ra- 
dioactive rain  contaminates  our  drinking 
water. 

The  most  powerful  radioactive  poisoning 
occurs  In  the  areas  between  the  northern  la- 
titudes 10  and  60°,  becaiise  of  the  numerous 
nuclear  tests  conducted  mainly  In  these 
latitudes  by  the  Soviet  Union  and'  the  United 
States. 

The  radioactive  elements  absorbed  over  the 
years  by  our  body  are  not  evenly  distributed 
In  the  cellular  tissue,  but  are  deposited  and 
accumulated  at  certain  points.  Prom  these 
points  Internal  radiation  takes  place,  causing 
Injtu-les  to  particularly  vulnerable  organs. 
What  this  kind  of  radiation  lacks  in  strength 
Is  made  up  for  by  Its  longevity,  working  as  it 
does  for  years,  day  and  night. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  widespread  and  dangerous  elements 
absorbed  by  us  is  strontlum-90.  It  is  stored 
in  the  bones  and  emits  from  there  Its  rays 
Into  cells  of  red  bone  marrow,  where  the  red 
and  white  corpuscles  are  made.  If  the  radia- 
tion is  too  great,  blood  diseases — fatal  la 
most  cases — are  the  result. 

The  cells  of  the  reproductive  organs  are 
particularly  sensitive.  Even  relatively  weak 
radiation  may  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  internal  as  well 
as  external  radiation  is  that  years  may  pass 
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bef(3re  the  evil  consequences  appear.  In- 
deed, they  make  thenLselves  felt,  not  In  the 
first  or  second  generation,  but  In  the  fol- 
lowing ones.  Generation  after  generation, 
for  centuries  to  come,  will  witness  the  birth 
of  iin  ever-Increasing  number  of  chllclreu 
with  mental  and  physical  defects. 

It  Is  not  for  the  physicist,  choosing  to 
take  Into  account  only  the  radiation  from 
the  air,  to  utter  the  final  word  on  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  testa.  That  right  belongs  to 
the  biologists  and  physicians  who  have 
studied  Internal  as  well  as  external  radiation, 
and  to  those  scientists  who  pay  attention  to 
the  iacts  established  by  the  biologists  and 
physicians. 

The  declaration  signed  by  9,235  scientists 
of  aU  nations,  handed  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.  N.  by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  on 
Janijary  13.  1958.  gave  the  campaign  of  re- 
assurance a  serious  blow.  The  scientists 
dechired  that  the  radioactivity  gradually 
created  by  nuclear  tests  represents  a  grave 
danger  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
•erlous  because  Its  consequences  will  be  an 
Increasing  number  of  deformed  children  In 
tlie  future.  For  this  reason  they  Insist  on 
an  International  agreement  putting  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  tests. 

The  declaration  signed  by  the  9.235  scien- 
tists did  well  In  stressing  the  danger  of  the 
harn.ful  effects  of  nuclear  tests  on  future 
generations  which,  according  to  biologists 
and  physicians,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
radiation  to  which  we  are  being  exposed. 

We  must  not  disregard  our  responsibility 
to  guard  against  the  poaslblUty  that  thou- 
»and.s  of  children  may  be  born  with  the 
most  seriovis  menlitl  and  physical  defects. 
It  will  be  no  excuse  for  us  to  say  later  that 
we  v;ere  unaware  of  that  possibility.  Only 
those  who  have  never  been  present  at  the 
birth  of  a  deformed  baby,  never  witnessed 
the  whimpering  cries  of  its  mother,  should 
dare  to  malnlaln  that  the  risk  of  nuclear 
testing  Is  a  small  one.  The  well-known 
French  biologist  and  geneticist  Jean  Uos- 
tand  calls  the  continuation  of  nuclear 
tests  "a  crime  into  the  future"  (le  crime 
dans  Tavenlr).  It  Is  the  particular  duty  of 
women  to  prevent  this  sin  against  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  for  them  to  raise  their  voices 
against  It  In  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
heard. 

No  longer  can  we  take  any  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  scientists  do  not  agree  on 
the  (juestlon  of  the  danger  of  radiation,  or 
that  we  must  await  the  decision  of  Inter- 
national bodies  before  making  positive  state- 
ments about  radiation.  Despite  all  the 
claims  of  safety,  the  truth  about  the  danger 
of  nviclear  explosions  marches  imperturbably 
along.  Influencing  an  ever-increasing  section 
of  public  opinion.  In  the  long  run,  even 
the  most  well-organized  propaganda  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  few  people  have 
taken  Into  consideration  that  the  question 
of  nuclear  testing  is  not  one  which  concerns 
the  nuclear  powers  e.xcluslvely,  a  question 
for  them  to  decide  at  their  pleasure.  Who 
has  given  these  countries  the  right  to  experi- 
ment. In  times  of  peace,  wlUi  weapons  In- 
volving the  most  serious  risks  for  the  whole 
world?  WTiat  has  international  law— en- 
throned by  the  United  Nations  and  s<3  highly 
praised  In  our  time— to  say  on  this  matter'' 
Does  it  no  longer  look  out  on  the  world  from 
Its  temple?  Then  take  it  out,  so  that  It  may 
face  the  facts  and  do  Its  duty  accordingly. 

International  law  should  consider  at  once 
the  compelling  case  of  Japan.  That  country 
has  suffered  heavily  from  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear tests.  The  radioactive  clouds  created 
by  the  Soviet  tests  In  northeast  Siberia  and 
by  the  American  tests  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  c;u-rled  by  the  winds  over  Japan.  The 
resultant  radioactive  poisoning  Is  consider- 
able. Powerful  radioactive  rainfalls  are 
quite  common.  The  radioactive  poisoning 
of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  Is  so  heavy 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  some  districts  ought 


to  abstain  from  u.slng  their  harvest  for  food. 
People  are  eating  rice  contaminated  by  ra- 
dioactive fitrontlum,  a  substance  particularly 
dangerous  for  children.  The  ocean  stirround- 
ing  Japan  Is  also  at  times  dangerously  radio- 
active, and  thereby  the  very  food  supply  of 
the  country — In  which  fish  has  always  played 
an  Important  part— Is  being  threatened. 

As  every  new  nuclear  teat  makes  a  bad  sit- 
uation worse,  the  Japanesse  ministers,  when 
hearing  of  plana  for  rew  tests  to  the  north 
or  south  of  Japan,  have  presented  their  coun- 
try's urgent  appeal  In  Wa.shlngton  or  Moscow, 
be-seechlng  the  Amerlran  or  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  give  up  their  plans. 

We  generally  learn  about  these  appeals  and 
the  refusals  through  short  newspaper  Items. 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  few  respon- 
sible editorials  drawing  our  attention  to  the 
8torle.s  behind  the  news — the  misery  of  hu- 
man beings  who  are  now  In  Jeopardv.  In  that 
way.  we  and  the  press  ire  guilty  of  a  lack  of 
compassion.  Even  guiltier,  hov;ever.  Is  Inter- 
national law,  which  h.  .s  kept  silent  and  In- 
different on  this  question,  year  after  year. 

It  Is  high  time  to  recogni/*  that  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  Is  a  matter  for  world 
law  to  consider  Mankind  la  Imperiled  by  the 
test.  Mankind  Insists  that  they  stop,  and 
has  every  right  to  do  so 

If  anything  Is  left  of  International  law  In 
our  civilization,  then  the  nations  re.iponsible 
for  nuclear  tests  must  renounce  them  Im- 
mediately, without  miking  this  dependent 
on  agreements  with  respect  to  the  larger 
questions  of  general  d;.sarman*ent.  Nuclear 
tests  have  nothing  to  i\o  with  disarmament. 
The  nations  In  quesfon  will  continue  to 
have  those  weapons  which  they  now  have. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Now  tests  must 
not  be  allowed  to  Increase  the  already  ex- 
isting danger.  It  Is  Important  to  realize 
that  even  without  new  tests  the  danger  will 
Increase  during  the  coming  years:  a  large 
part  of  the  radioactive  elements  flung  up  In 
the  atmosphere  and  stratosphere  at  the 
nuclear  experiment  Is  still  there.  It  will 
come  down  only  after  several  years— probably 
about  15. 

The  Immediate  renunciation  of  further 
tests  win  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
talk  on  controlling  the  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  banning  their  use.  When  this 
urgently  necessary  step  hiis  been  taken,  such 
negotiations  can  take  place  In  peace. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  has  announced  Its 
willingness  to  stop  Its  tests  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance. The  world  now  looks  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  kind  of 
moral  Initiative  and  action  that  go  along 
with  great  leadership. 


PART     II 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  menacing 
possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  an  atomic  war 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
It  can  only  be  averted  If  the  two  powers 
deckle  to  renounce  ato.-nlc  arms. 

How  did   this  situation   arise? 

In  1945  America  succ-eded  in  produrintj  an 
atomic  Ixmib  with  urai  lum  235.  On  Aufust 
6.  1945.  this  bomb  wis  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. Another  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Nagasaki  on  August  9. 

Wiien  America  came  into  the  possession 
of  such  a  bomb  It  held  a  military  advantage 
over  other  countries. 

In  July  1949  the  Soviet  Union  also  test- 
exploded  its  first  nuclear  bomb.  Its  power 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  American 
bomb  then  existing. 

On  October  3.  1952.  England  exploded  Its 
first  atomic  bt>mb  on  the  Isle  of  Montebello 
(situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia). 

In  the  quest  for  nuclear  supremacy,  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
move  toward  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  many  times  more  powerful— the 
hydrogen  bomb.  A  series  of  tests  was  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  In  the  Marshall 
Islands   beginning   la  May    1951,  and  culmi- 


nating  In   a  successfully  exploded  hydrogen 
bomb  In  March  1954. 

The  actual  power  of  the  explosion  was  far 
stronger  than  had  been  originally  calculated. 

At  approximately  tlie  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  started  Its  experimenta- 
tions, exploding  its  firs;  hydrogen  bomb  on 
August  12,   1953. 

Today,  guided  missiles  can  be  launched 
from  their  starting  p<jmu  and  directed  with 
accuracy  at  distant  targets.  The  I.u-ger  ex- 
plosives are  carried  by  missiles  containing 
the  fuel  necessary  for  their  propulsion.  The 
gases  from  this  fuel  rurh  with  tremendous 
velocity  through  a  narrow  opening  Science 
Is  In  the  process  of  discovering  a  fuel  which 
Is  similar  and  more  efflcaclous  to  deal  with. 

It  la  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  already 
has  available  rockets  with  a  range  up  to  600 
miles.  Soon  to  come  are  rockets  with  a 
range  up  to  l,oaO  mllea— If  they  are  not  al- 
ready In  use. 

It  Is  said  that  America  Is  attempting  to 
develop  rockets  with  a  range  of  1.440  miles. 

Whether  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  with  Its  range  of  4.800  miles,  already 
exists  cannot  be  ascertained.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  haa  claimed  It  already  baa  such  a 
missile. 

Even  without  respect  to  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  submarines  could  launch 
nuclear  attacks  on  the  United   States, 

The  long-range  rockets  attain  unbcllerable 
speed  It  Is  expected  that  an  Interconti- 
nental rocket  would  not  take  more  than  20 
minutes  to  cross  the  oce.nn  with  a  pnylond  of 
nuclear  explosive  weighing  from  1  to  5  tons. 
How  could  an  atomic  war  break  out  today? 
Not  long  ago  there  was  talk  of  local  or  lim- 
ited wars  that  could  be  conuined.  But  to- 
day there  Is  little  difference  between  a  local 
war  or  a  global  war.  Rocket  ml.sslleb  will  be 
used  up  to  a  range  of  1  440  miles  The  de- 
struction should  not  be  underestimated,  even 
If  caused  only  by  a  Hiroshima-type  bomb. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  an  enemy 
win  refrain  from  using  atomic  bombs  or  Uie 
mobt  devastating  hydrogen  bombs  on  large 
cities  at  the  very  outset  of  a  war.  One 
hydrogen  bomb  now  exists  that  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  powerful  than  Uie  atomic 
bomb.  It  will  have  a  desuuctive  radius 
of  many  miles.  The  heal  will  be  100  million 
degrees.  One  can  Imagine  how  Urge  would 
be  Uie  number  of  city  dwellers  who  would 
be  destroyed  by  Uie  pressure  of  Uie  explo- 
sion, by  flying  fragments  of  gUi&e,  by  heat 
and  fire,  and  by  radloacUve  waves,  even  if 
the  atuck  Is  only  of  short  duration.  The 
deadly  rtidloactlve  conuminatlon.  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  explosion,  would  liave  a 
range  of  some  45,000  square  miles. 

An  American  general  has  said  to  some 
Congressmen:  'If  at  an  Interval  of  10  min- 
utes no  hydrogen  bombs  are  dropped  over 
the  Unlte<l  States  there  would  be  a  casualty 
list  of  about  70  million  people,  besides,  some 
thousands  of  square  miles  would  be  mads 
useless  for  a  whole  generation.  Countries 
like  Engl.'ind.  West  Germany,  and  France 
could  be  finished  off  with  15  to  2U  hydrogen 
bombs." 

President  Elsenhower  has  pointed  out, 
after  watching  maneuvers  under  atomic  at- 
tack, that  defense  mea.sures  In  a  future 
atomic  war  become  useless.  In  these  circum- 
stances all  one  can  do  Is  to  pray. 

Indeed,  not  much  more  can  be  done  In 
view  of  an  attack  by  hydrogen  bombs  than 
to  advise  all  people  living  to  hide  beneath 
a  very  strong  wall  made  of  stone  or  cement, 
and  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
to  cover  the  back  of  their  heads  and  the 
body  If  possible,  with  cloth.  In  this  way  It 
mfiy  be  possible  to  escape  annlhllaUon  and 
death  through  radiation.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  the  Immediate  survivors  are 
given  nonradioactive  food  and  drink,  and 
that  they  be  removed  Immediately  from  th« 
radioactive  district. 
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It  Is  Impossible,  however,  to  erect  walls 
and  concrete  ceilings  of  .idequate  thickness 
to  cover  an  entire  city.  Where  would  the 
material  and  the  means  come  from?  How 
would  a  population  find  time  even  to  run 
to  safety  in  such  bunkers? 

Ill  an  atomic  war  there  would  be  neither 
conqueror  nor  vanquished.  During  such  a 
bombardment  both  sides  would  suffer  the 
same  fate.  A  continuous  destruction  would 
take  place  and  no  armistice  or  peace  pro- 
posals could  bring  it  to  an  end. 

When  iJeople  deal  with  atomic  weapons. 
It  la  not  a  matter  of  eur-erlor  arms  which 
win  decide  the  Issue  between  them,  but  only: 
"Now  we  »ant  to  commit  suicide  together, 
destroying   each   other   mutually.'' 

There  la  a  reason  for  in  English  M  P, 
aaylng:  "He  who  uses  atomic  weajxins  be- 
comes subject  to  the  fate  of  a  bee;  namely, 
when  It  stings  It  will  perUh  " 

Radioactive  clouds  resulting  from  a  wpr 
between  East  and  West  w  >uld  Imperil  hu- 
manity everywhere.  TTiere  would  be  no  need 
to  use  up  the  remaining  stock  of  alr^mlc 
and  hydrogen  bombs  now  running  literally 
Into  the  thousands. 

A  nuclear  war  l.s  therefor<-  the  mopt  pense- 
lesa  and  lunatic  act  which  could  ever  take 
place.    This  must  be  prevented. 

When  America  had  Its  atomic  monopoly. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  equip  Its  allies  with 
nuCear  we.Tpons  Owing  to  the  end  of  the 
monopoly,  however,  this  situation  la  chang- 
Ing.  A  whole  family  of  nuclear  weapons 
now  exists  that  can  be  f^tt-d  into  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  smaller  nr 'Ions, 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  is  consid- 
ering a  departure  from  ita  stated  principle 
not  to  put  atomic  weapon  Into  the  hands 
of  other  countries  If  it  does  so.  this  could 
have  the  gravest  conseq  lences.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  comprehensible  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  sipply  the  NATO 
countries  with  such  new  weapons  for  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet  U:ilon,  The  exist- 
ence of  such  arms  constitutes  a  new  cause 
of  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  one  that  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. Thus,  the  ground  U  laid  open  for  a 
nuclear  conflict  on  Europe. in  soil.  The  So- 
viet Union  can  be  reached  with  long-range 
rockets  from  European  sol.  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow and  Kharkov,  up  to  ;.'.400  miles  away. 
Similarly,  lymdon,  Paris,  and  Rome  are 
within  easy  reach  of  Soviet  rocketry. 

Rockets  of  an  average  range  may  be  used 
for  defenire  purposes  by  '."urkey  and  Iran 
against  the  S-^vlct  Union.  They  could  pene- 
trate deeply  Into  Its  country  with  arms  ac- 
cepted from  America. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  countering  those  meas- 
ures. Both  America  and  'he  S<^ivlet  Union 
may  now  seek  alliances  with  the  Middle  East 
by  offering  those  countries  various  kinds  of 
financial  support  Therefore,  events  In  the 
Middle  East  could  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  danger  of  an  atomic  war  Is  being  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  no  warning  would 
be  given  in  starting  such  s  war.  Indeed,  it 
could  erupt  merely  on  the  t»sls  of  some  In- 
cident. Tlius.  the  time  fucUjr  enters — the 
side  that  attacks  first  wouM  have  the  Initial 
advanuge  over  the  attacked.  At  the  very 
sUrt.  the  attacked  would  .Ind  himself  sus- 
taining losses  which  would  reduce  his  fight- 
ing capacity  considerably. 

As  a  result,  one  has  to  be  on  the  alert  all 
the  time.  This  factor  constitutes  an  extreme 
danger  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  an  atomic  war.  When  one  has  to  act  with 
such  speed,  he  has  to  reck  :>n  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  error  may  occur  on  what  la 
registered  on  the  radar  screen,  and  that  this 
«ould  result  In  the  outbreak  of  an  alcmic 
war. 

Attention    was   drawn    tc    this    danger    by 

the  American  general,  Curtis  LeMay.     Quite 

recently   the   world    found    Itself   In   ruch    a 

•iiuation.     The  radar  station  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  Air  Force  and  American  Coastal  Com- 
mand Indicated  that  an  invasion  of  uniden- 
tified bombers  waa  on  the  way.  Upon  this 
warning,  the  general  who  was  In  command  of 
the  strategic  bomber  force  ordered  that  re- 
prisal bombardment  should  be  made.  How- 
ever, realizing  that  he  waa  taking  a  great 
resix)nsibillty.  he  hesitated  Shortly  after- 
ward. It  waa  pointed  out  that  the  radar  sta- 
tions had  committed  a  technical  error. 
What  could  have  happened  If  a  less  balanced 
general  had  been  in  his  place. 

In  the  lulure  such  dangers  are  likely  to 
Increase.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  small  rock- 
ets exist  which  paas  through  the  air  with 
terrific  speed  and  are  over  the  target  within 
a  few  mmutes — defense  posfilbillties  become 
very  limited.  Only  seconds  remain  to  Iden- 
tify the  markings  on  the  radar  screen,  so 
that  the  counterattack  can  spring  into  being. 
The  theoretical  defense  con.sists  in  sending 
out  misHiles  to  exjjlode  the  attacking  missiles 
of  the  enemy  before  they  complete  their  Job. 
and  also  in  releasing  bombers  with  a  view  to 
destroying  the  ramps  from  which  they  are 
launclied. 

Such  split-second  operations  cannot  be  left 
to  the  human  brain.  It  works  too  slowly. 
Tlie  Job  h.is  therefore  been  entrusted  to  an 
electronic  brain. 

Such  are  the  heights  of  our  civilization 
that  a  cold  electronic  brain  rather  than  the 
moral  conscience  of  man  may  decide  human 
destiny.  Are  we  so  certain"  that  an  arlth- 
metrlcal  or  mechanical  decision  la  really 
superior?  The  mechanism  of  the  electronic 
brain  may  become  faulty.  It  la  dependent 
on  the  absolute  reliability  of  its  complicated 
functions.  Everything  haa  to  click  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

Under  the  clrcimiatancea.  the  greater  the 
number  of  countries,  large  or  small,  that 
become  part  of  the  nuclear  arms  terror  the 
greater  the  terror.  Naturally,  America  must 
assume  that  the  weapons  It  entrusts  to  other 
nations  will  not  be  used  lrre8p<mslbly.  But 
accidents  can  happen.  Who  can  guarantee 
that  there  may  not  be  a  "blacksheep"  acting 
on  his  own.  without  troubling  about  the 
consequences''  Who  Is  able  to  keep  all  coun- 
tries under  a  situation  of  rational  control? 
The  dam  is  punctured  and  it  may  break 
down. 

That  stich  worries  have  become  very  real 
Is  shown  by  the  reasoning  of  the  9,235  scien- 
tists on  January  13.  who  petitioned  the 
United  Nations  regarding  the  cessation  of 
atomic  tesu  The  statement  says:  "As  long 
as  atomic  weapons  remain  In  the  hands  of 
the  three  great  powers,  agreement  on  control 
la  poaslble.  However.  If  the  tests  continue 
and  extend  to  other  countries  In  possession 
of  atomic  weapons,  the  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities In  regard  to  an  outbreak  of  an 
atomic  war  becomes  all  the  greater.  From 
every  point  of  view  the  danger  In  a  future 
atomic  war  becomes  all  the  more  Intense, 
so  that  an  urgent  renunciation  of  atomic 
weapons  becomes  absolutely  Imperative," 

America  has  wisely  declared  that  Its  ob- 
jective Is  to  outlaw  nuclear  weaF>ons.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time.  America  seems  to  be  moving 
away  from  the  measures  necessary  to  achieve 
It,  America  in.-^ists  that  the  missiles  It  of- 
fers to  other  countries  be  accepted  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  wishes  to  hold  such  a  position 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  peace  by  nuclear 
deterrent.  It  happens,  however,  that  most 
of  the  NATO  countries  are  not  In  any  hurry 
to  acquire  such  weapons.  An  Increasingly 
strengthening  public  opinion  Is  the  cause  oX 
this. 

Public  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  con- 
vinced during  recent  months  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  Europe  be  allowed  to 
become  a  battlefield  for  an  atomic  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  America.  Prom 
this  position  It  will  not  deviate.  The  time 
is  past  when  a  European  power  could  plan 
secretly  to  establish  Itself  as  a  big  power  by 
manufacturing   atomic   weapons  exclusively 


for  Its  own  use.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
public  opinion  would  agree  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking. It  becomes  senseless  even  to  pre- 
pare secretly  for  achieving  such  a  plan. 

Gone,  too,  Is  the  time  when  NATO  gen- 
erals and  European  governments  can  decide 
on  the  establishments  of  launching  sites  and 
stockpiling  of  atomic  weapKjns.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  dangers  of  atomic  war  and 
its  consequences  cannot  be  avoided,  politi- 
cal procedure  as  employed  hitherto  can  no 
longer  be  considered. 

Only  agreements  that  are  sanctioned  by 
public    opinion    are    now    valid. 

PART    III 

What   about    the   negotiations  that  could 
lead  to  the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons? 
One   reads  and    hears   that   the   success   of 
the   projected   summit   conference  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  Its  every  detail  being  dip- 
lomatically prepared  beforehand.     The  best 
diplomacy   Is   objectivity.     One   good   way   of 
preparing   for  a  conference    (if  a   respect.' ul 
and   well-meaning  criticism  is  permissible) 
would  be  for  the  statesmen  and  other  rep- 
resentatives   to    make    a    change    from    their 
present    undiplomatic    way   of   dealing   with 
each  other  end  to  become  dlplomaUc.    Many 
unnecessary,       thoughtless.        discourteous, 
foolish,    and    offensive    remarks    have    been 
made  by   both  sides,   and  this  has  not  been 
advantageous   to    the    political    atmosphere. 
It  would  be  fitting  If  those  who  have  the 
authority  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  not 
those  who  have  only  nominal  authority  and 
who   cannot   move    an    Inch   from   their   In- 
structions, would  confer  together. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  go  ahead  with  the 
conference.  For  more  than  5  months  East 
and  West  have  talked  and  written  to  one 
another,  without  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
date  and  the  work  program  being  reached. 
Public  opinion  everywhere  Is  finding  It  dlf5- 
cult  to  accept  this  state  of  affairs  and  is 
beginning  to  ask  Itself  whether  a  conference 
which  comes  Into  being  so  Umpingly  has  any 
hope  of  really  achieving  anything. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  hold  the  conference 
In  a  town  In  some  neutral  European  coun- 
try, for  example,  Geneva,  as  was  the  case  in 
1955. 

It  would  be  fitting  that  at  this  conference 
only  questions  that  have  to  do  directly  with 
the  control  and  renunciation  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  discussed. 

It  would  be  fitting  IX  not  too  many  people 
were  present  at  the  summit  meeting.  Only 
the  highest  personalities  of  the  three  nuclear 
powers  together  with  their  experts  and  ad- 
visers should  take  their  seats  there. 

Attendance  could  also  be  opened  on  a  con- 
sultative basis  to  the  representatives  of  those 
peoples  who — like  the  NATO  countries  with 
America — have  connections  In  nuclear  mat- 
ters: they  could  then  state  their  opinions  on 
the  decisions  that  hold  such  grave  conse- 
quences also  for  them. 

Apart  from  this  experience  teaches  us  that 
unnecessarily  large  attendance  brings  no  ad- 
vantage to  a  conference. 

The  summit  conference,  therefore.  Is  In  no 
way  an  International  or  half  international 
one.  even  though  Its  decisions  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  whole  of  mansind. 

The  three  nuclear  powers  and  they  alone 
must  decide,  in  awareness  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  peoples  and  to  all  mankind, 
whether  or  not  they  will  renounce  the  testing 
and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  regaKl  to  the  planning  of  the  cc«ifer- 
ence,  impartiality  may  Justify  one  remark, 
which  is  that  to  date  such  planning  has  not 
been  done  objectively,  and  has  therefore  led 
nowhere.  This  leads  to  the  thought  that  the 
outcome  of  a  summit  conference  Is  bound  to 
reflect  what  went  Into  It. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  the  partial 
end  the  impartial;  the  fitting  and  the  un- 
fitting In  this  matter?  It  lies  In  the  answer 
to   the    question   on   what    basis    the   three 
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nuclear  powers  decide  whether  or  not  to  re- 
nounce the  testing  and  the  use  of  nucleax 
weapons. 

The  unobjectlve  reply  would  be  that  the 
decision  will  depend  on  whether  an  agree- 
ment Is  first  reached  on  comprehensive  dis- 
armament or  not. 

This  Is  a  false  logic:  It  presumes  that 
there  could  be  an  agreement  acceptable  to 
both  the  East  and  the  West  on  this  Issvie. 
But  previous  negotiations  have  shown  that 
this  Is  not  to  be  expected;  they  became 
stalled  right  at  the  start  because  East  and 
West  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement 
even  on  the  conditions  under  which  such 
discussions  should    take   place. 

The  anticipated  procedure  itself  Is  by  its 
rery  nature  not  Impartial.  It  is  based  on 
false  logic.  The  two  vital  Issues  so  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  mankind — the  ces- 
sation of  tests  and  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
weapons— cannot  be  made  dependent  on  the 
heavens  performing  the  Impos.slble  political 
miracle  that  alone  could  Insure  that  none 
of  the  three  nuclear  powers  would  have  any 
objections  to  a  complete  agreement  on  dis- 
armament. 

The  fact  is  that  the  testing  and  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  carry  in  them.selves  the 
absolute  reasons  for  their  being  renounced. 
Prior  agreement  on  any  other  conditions 
cannot  be  considered. 

Both  cause  the  deepest  damage  to  human 
rights.  The  tests  do  harm  to  peoples  far 
from  the  territories  of  the  nuclear  powers — ■ 
endangering  their  lives  and  their  health — 
and  this  In  peacetime.  An  atomic  war.  with 
Its  resultant  radioactivity,  would  make  the 
land  of  peoples  not  participating  In  such  a 
war,  unllvable.  It  woxUd  be  the  most  un- 
imaginably senseless  and  cruel  way  of  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  mankind.  That 
Is  why  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

The  three  nuclear  powers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  mankind  to  reach  agreement 
on  these  absolute  essentials  without  first 
dealing  with  prior  conditions. 

The  negotiations  about  disarmament  are 
therefore  not  the  forerunner  of  such  agree- 
ment but  the  outcome  of  It.  They  start 
from  the  point  where  agreement  on  the  nu- 
clear Issues  has  been  reached,  and  their  goal 
Is  to  reach  the  point  where  the  three  nuclear 
powers  and  the  peoples  who  are  connected 
with  them  must  agree  on  guaranties  that 
Will  seek  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  threat  of 
a  nonatomlc  nature  taking  the  place  of  the 
previous  danger.  Everything  that  the  diplo- 
mats will  have  done  objectively  to  prepare 
the  preliminaries  to  the  conference  will  keep 
It-s  meaning  even  if  It  will  be  used  not  before 
renunciation,  but  as  the  result  of  It. 

Should  agreement  be  reached  on  the  out- 
lawing of  nuclear  weapons,  thi.s  by  Itself  will 
lead  to  a  great  Improvement  in  the  political 
situation.  As  a  result  of  such  an  agreement, 
time  and  distance  would  again  become  real- 
ities with  their  own  right. 

Nuclear  weapons,  used  in  conjunction  with 
missiles,  change  a  distant  war  to  a  war 
fought  at  cloFe  range.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  become  next-door 
neighbors  in  the  modern  world  but  live  in 
constant  fear  of  their  lives  every  minute. 

But  if  nuclear  arms  shoiUd  be  abolished, 
the  proximity  factor  would  be  made  less 
explosive. 

Today  America  has  her  batteries  of  nuclear 
missiles  readily  available  In  Europe.  Europe 
has  become  a  connecting  land  strip  between 
America  and  Russia,  as  if  the  Atlantic  had 
disappeared  and  the  continents  had  been 
Joined. 

But  If  atomic  missiles  are  outlawed  on  the 
basis  of  effective  and  enforceable  control, 
this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  would  come  to 
an  end.  America  would  again  become  wholly 
America;  Europe  wholly  Europe;  the  Atlantic 
again  wholly  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  great  sacrifices  that  America  brought 
to  Europe  during  the  Second  World  War  and 


In  the  years  following  It  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  many-sided  and  great  help  that  Europe 
received  from  her  and  the  thanks  owing  for 
this  will  not  be  forgotten. 

But  the  unnatural  situation  created  by  the 
two  World  Wars,  that  led  to  a  dominating 
military  presence  in  Europe,  cannot  continue 
Indefinitely.  It  must  gradually  cease  to 
exist — both  for  the  sake  of  Europe  and  for 
the  sake  of  America. 

Now  there  will  be  shocked  voices  from  all 
sides:  What  will  become  of  poor  Europe 
if  American  atomic  weapons  no  longer  de- 
fend It  from  within  and  from  without? 
Will  Europe  be  delivered  to  the  Soviet?  Must 
It  be  prepared  to  languish  In  a  Communist- 
Babylonian   Imprisonment  for   long  years? 

What  Europe  and  the  Europeans  have  to 
agree  about  is  that  they  belong  together  for 
better  or  for  wurfe.  This  Is  a  new  historical 
fact  that  can  no  longer  be  bypassed  po- 
litically. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  recognized 
politically  Is  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  que.-stlon 
of  subjugating  peoples,  but  learning  to  get 
along  with  them  Intellectually,  culturally, 
spiritually. 

A  Europe  standing  on  Its  own  has  no  rea- 
son to  despair. 

Disarmament  dl?cu.«slons  between  the 
three  nuclear  powers  must  seek  the  guaran- 
ties that  can  bring  about  actual,  total  and 
durable  dispo.'ial  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
question  of  control  and  safeguards  is  a 
vital  one.  Reciprocal  agreement  will  have 
to  be  reached  about  allowing  International 
commissions  to  inspect  and  investigate  on 
national  soil. 

One  talks  of  giving  aircraft  belonging  to 
a  world  police  the  right  to  fly  at  medium 
and  high  altitudes  for  purposes  of  aerial 
Inspection. 

One  asks  to  what  extent  a  state  would  be 
willing  to  subject  Itself  to  such  control?  It 
may  be  said  that  unfortunate  incidents 
could  easily  occur  as  a  re.oult  And  what 
about  the  power  that  should  be  entrusted 
to  such  a  world  control?  Even  the  widest 
form  of  such  control  could  never  Insure  that 
everywhere  and  all  the  time  war  could  be 
avoided.  But  It  represents  a  reasonable 
basis  on  which,  given  time,  and  some  relaxa- 
tion of  tension,  a  workable  world  system  of 
security  might  be  built. 

The  same  applies  also  In  another  matter. 
As  a  result  of  renouncing  nuclear  arms,  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  might  Insofar  as 
Europe  is  concerned  wovild  be  less  affected 
than  that  of  America.  Tliere  would  remain 
to  the  Soviet  the  many  armed  divisions  with 
conventional  weapons:  with  those  divisions 
It  could  eiuslly  overrun  the  NATO  states  In 
Western  Europe — piu-tlcularly  Western  Ger- 
many— without  It  being  possible  for  anyone 
to  come  to  their  aid.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Soviet  Union  should  agree  In  the  course 
of  disarmament  negotiations  to  reduce  her 
army,  and  to  commit  herself  not  to  under- 
take steps  against  Germany.  But  :iere.  too, 
no  manner  of  detailed  agreements  and  Inter- 
nationally guaranteed  disarmament  agree- 
ments would  be  enough.  Therefore,  we  must 
strive  continually  to  Improve  the  situation, 
building  brick  by  brick. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  good  faith  of 
peoples  is  doubted  more  than  ever  before. 
Expressions  putting  Into  doubt  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  next  nation  are  bandied 
back  and  forth.  They  are  b.ased  on  what 
happened  In  the  two  World  Wars  when  the 
nations  experienced  dishonesty.  Injustice, 
and  Inhumanity  from  one  another.  How  can 
a  new  trust  come  about? 

We  cannot  continue  In  a  situation  of  para- 
lyzing mistrust.  If  we  want  to  work  our 
way  out  of  the  desperate  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  another  spirit  must  enter 
Into  the  people,  it  can  only  come  If  the 
awareness  of  its  necessity  suffices  to  give  us 
strength  to  believe  In  Its  coming.  We  must 
presuppose  the  awareness  of  this  need  in  all 


the  peoples  who  have  suffered  along  with  us. 
We  must  approach  them  in  tlie  spirit  that 
we  are  humai»  beings,  all  of  us.  and  that 
we  feel  ourselves  fitted  to  feel  with  each 
other;  to  think  and  to  will  together  In  the 
same  way. 

The  awareness  that  we  are  all  human  be- 
ings together  has  become  l(jst  In  war  and 
politics.  We  have  reached  the  p<ilnt  of  re- 
garding each  other  as  only  members  of  a 
people  who  are  allied  with  us  or  against  us, 
and  our  attitudes,  prejuf^lces.  sympathies,  or 
antipathies  are  all  conditioned  by  tiial  fact. 
Now  we  must  rediscover  the  fact  that  we  — 
all  together — are  human  beings,  and  that 
we  must  strive  to  concede  to  each  other 
what  moral  capacity  we  have. 

That  way  we  can  begin  to  l>elleve  that  also 
In  other  peoples  there  will  arise  the  need  for 
a  new  spirit,  and  that  can  be  the  beginning 
of  a  feeling  of  mutual  trustworthiness  toward 
each  other.  The  spirit  Is  a  mighty  force 
for  transforming  things.  I^t  us  have  hope 
that  the  spirit  can  bring  people  and  lands 
back  to  an  awareness  of  enlightenment. 

At  this  stage  we  have  the  choice  of  two 
rl.-ks.  The  one  consists  in  continuing  the 
mad  atomic  arms  race  with  Its  danger  of  un- 
avoidable atomic  war  In  the  near  future. 
The  other  Is  in  the  renunciation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  hope  that  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  peoples  associated 
with  them,  will  manage  to  live  in  peace.  The 
first  holds  no  hope  of  a  prosperous  future; 
the  second  does  We  must  risk  the  second. 
In  President  Elsenhower's  speech  of  No- 
vember 7.  1957.  we  find  the  following:  "What 
the  world  needs  more  than  a  gigantic  leap 
Into  space  Is  a  gigantic  leap  Into  peace." 

This  gigantic  leap  consUts  In  finding  the 
courage  to  hope  Unit  the  spirit  of  g(xxl  sense 
will  arise  In  all  peoples  and  in  all  lands,  a 
spirit  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the 
Insanity  and  the  Inhumanity. 

Once  agreement  on  renunciation  of  nuclear 
arms  has  been  reached  It  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take to  see  that  now.  as  In  the  future,  they 
would  neither  be  made  nor  used  The  danger 
that  one  or  another  people  might  attempt 
to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  will  have 
to  be  kept  In  mind  for  a  long  time. 

The  future  holds  many  difficult  problems. 
Tlie  most  difficult  of  the.«e  will  be  the  rights 
of  access  of  ovcrpopulated  countries  to 
neighboring  lands. 

But  If  In  our  time  we  renounce  nuclear 
arms  we  will  have  taken  the  first  step  on 
the  way  to  the  distant  goal  of  the  end  to  war 
Itself.  If  we  do  not  do  this  we  remain  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  atomic  war  and  misery  In 
the  near  future. 

Those  who  are  to  meet  at  the  summit 
must  be  aware  of  this,  so  that  they  can  nego- 
tiate with  propriety,  with  the  right  degree 
of  seriousness,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  summit  conference  must  not  fall. 
The  will  of  mankind  will  not  permit  It, 


FUTURE  TRENDS   IN  AGRICULTLIRE 
AND  FORESTRY  IN  THE   SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  on 
May  19.  Honorable  John  A.  Sibley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Tru.st  Company 
of  Georgia,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
banking  institutions,  addressed  the 
Southern  Ro.scarch  Institute  Conference 
held  at  Birmingham,  Ala  ,  on  the  subject, 
"Future  Trends  in  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  the  South." 

Mr.  Sibley,  in  addition  to  beln?  a 
financier,  has  had  an  outstanding  legal 
career  and  is  a  farmer  in  his  own  right. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
men  in  our  Nation,  and  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  development 
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In  Georgia  and  the  South  of  a  balanced 
agricultural  and  Indaitrial  economy. 

Mr.  Sibley's  address  is  a  masterful  and 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  southern 
■  agriculture,  past.  pr(sent.  and  future; 
and.  because  of  the  keen  insight  into 
agricultural  problems  and  their  .solution 
which  he  demonstrate.*;.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  benefit  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  read  his  observations  and  con- 
clu.sion.s.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  text 
of  his  remarks  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Future  Tetnos  in  Agriciti.tube  and  Fokestrt 

IN   THt  .S<J     TH 

(Speech  by  John  A.  Stblev  before  the  South- 
ern Research  Instltuti-  Conference,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  May  19    1958) 

The  farmer  Is  the  one  Indispensable  man 
In  our  economy,  and  arrrli-ulture  Is  our  basic 
and    primary   occupation. 

The  farmer  owns  the  land  and  land  re- 
sources. Including  the  streams— both  sur- 
face and   underground. 

In  a  broad  sense  the  farmer  Is  the  owner 
not  only  of  bis  land  but  be  also  has  a  pro- 
prietary Interest  in  the  climate  over  and  sur- 
rounding his  farm — the  rainfall,  the  energy 
of  the  sun.  and  all  the  >enericent  gifts  of 
nature  that  make  his  soil  productive.  Agri- 
culture, including  llvesto<k  and  f<>re.«try.  is 
the  great  creative  occupation  Life  itself  Is 
sustained  by  the  prtxlucti,  of  the  land  the 
things  we  eat  and  the  thli  gs  we  wear.  II  we 
destroy  the  productivity  of  the  toU.  we  at  the 
same  time  destroy  the  basl.'s  of  future  wealth; 
we  rct,nrd.  If  not  obliterate  entirely,  human 
pr'-gress. 

Our  financial  and  social  structure  is 
founded  upon  land  and  wliat  l.'<nd  produces; 
and  our  business  activities  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  creating  new  uses  and  stepping  up 
values  of  the  products  of  tiie  soil.  Much  of 
education  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Is 
directed   toward   that  end.  .J 

In  short,  the  undprjilnnlng  of  all  orealth. 
regardless  of  what  form  It  may  finally  take, 
rests  upon  the  land  and  Its  productivity. 

The  history  of  mankind  demonstrates  that 
the  destiny  of  any  people  or  nation  Is  de- 
pendent ujwn  the  extent  of  their  land  re- 
sources, their  ability  to  develop  these  re- 
sources, and  their  power  to  protect  them 
atralnst  a  forcipn  enemy. 

It  Is  claimed  by  stme,  and  the  Idea  Is 
growing,  that  agriculture  Is  becoming  le^s 
Important  to  our  economy,  because  fewer 
people  are  engaged  In  it.  and  they  receive  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  national  Income 
th.'in  formerly. 

The  true  test  of  the  Importance  of  agricul- 
ture Is  the  productivity  of  the  land,  not  tlie 
number  of  people  engaged  In  It  or  the  pro- 
portion of  Income  received  from  it.  The  im- 
portant question  Is.  not  how  many  people 
are  engaged  In  producing  food  and  tibcr.  but 
the  number  of  people  the  food  and  fiber  win 
feed  and  clothe,  and  the  quantity  of  raw 
material  produced  by  the  farmer  available 
for  Industry  to  process  and  manufacture. 

In  1910  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  92  million,  and  by  1955  it  had 
increased  to  165  million.  Three  hundred 
twenty-five  nrilllon  acres  of  crop  land  were 
harvested  In  1910,  and  340  million  acres  In 
1955.  TTie  acreage  In  use  per  capita  (ex- 
cluding that  used  for  raising  products  for 
export)  between  tliose  dates  decreased  from 
2  17  acres  to  1  78  acres,  and  continues  to  de- 
crease. That  Is  to  say.  the  average  person 
consumes  each  year  food  and  clothing  pro 


These  figures  show  that  the  productivity 
per  acre  has  significantly  Increased  In  the 
past  four  decades.  This  Increased  productiv- 
ity per  acre  Is  our  assurance  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  life's  essentials  despite  increasing 
population,  and  It  Is  our  guarantee  that  raw 
material  will  be  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  Industry. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  our  population  at 
some  future  time  outruns  the  productivity 
of  our  farms,  or  if  that  productivity  Is  unable 
to  keep  p.ice  with  our  secui  ity  needs  or  our 
industrial  requirements,  then  we  face  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  }x>litlcal  instability,  or  the 
threat  of  foreign  domination.  Such  disas- 
ters do  not  come  singly. 

Tlie   agricultural   situation   In   the   South- 


the  same  period  motortrucks  Increased  by 
SC-IOOO,  or  400  percent.  Other  farm  ma- 
chinery has  multiplied  In  like  proportion. 
Mechanization  of  the  farm,  better  fertili- 
zation. Improved  seed,  and  more  scientific 
practices  of  cultivation  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  Inci  eased  agricultural  efficiency, 
I*roductlon  per  capita  In  the  past  25  years 
of  many  of  our  basic  crops  has  increased  from 
50  to  100  percent  in  the  Southeast.  In 
1910  one  farm  worker  In  the  United  States 
produced  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  seven  other  persons.  By  1955  one  worker 
was  supplying  20  other  persons.  During  the 
past  25  years,  output  per  man-hour  has  In- 
creased 100  percent  in  agrtculture,  while 
nonagrlcultural    lal>or   has   Increased   output 


east  >   and    the   South  •   Is    characterized    by     per  man-hour  less  than  75  percent. 


great  and  fundamental  changes  which  have 
occurred  In  recent  years  and  are  still  In 
pro'rress. 

F'lrmlng  Is  no  longer  shackled  In  this  re- 
gion t<3  a  one-err  p  cotton  economy  but  is 
undergoing  wide  diversification.  Tliis 
change  Is  for  the  better. 

In  1937  the  Southeast  produced  11.378,000 
bales    of    cotton,    representing    60  1    percent 


Another  bafic  change  In  our  agricultural 
economy  Is  the  Increased  acreage  per  farm, 
the  decrease  of  farm  population,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  urban  population. 
This  change  has  significant  social  implica- 
tions. 

In  1930  the  total  population  of  the  South- 
east was  25,551,000.  of  which  12,243,000  or 
47.9  percent  was  farm  population.     In  1950, 


of  the  total  produced   In   the  United   States      ^^^  total    population    for    that    region    was 

and   29  2   percent  of  world   production.     In      "'  """  " 

19.37  production  In  the  Southeast  had 
drofped  to  4,343,000  bales,  or  39  6  percent 
of  United  States  production  and  11  I  per- 
cent of  world  supply.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod world  production  remained  virtually 
constant,     but    cotton    grown    outside    the 


31.785.000.  10.114,000  of  which  was  farm 
population,  or  31.8  percent.  That  is  to  say. 
total  population  during  that  period  in- 
creased 24,4  percent,  while  farm  population 
decreased  17  4  percent.  The  trend  Is  the 
same  over  the  entire  Nation. 

In  1930  the  number  of  farms  In  the  South- 


United    States    Increased    from    20    million      ^^^^   ^^®  2.389,000.  with  an   average  acreage 
bales  In    1937  to   28.242.000  bales   In   1957.  a      ^"  ^^"^  °^  '^  *•  ^^'^  ^"  ^^^  ^«  number  of 


g-'ln  of  some  8  million  bales:  and  at  the 
same  time  prodtictlon  In  the  Southeast  de- 
creased by  7,035.000  bales. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  loss  In  the 
production  of  cottcn  In  the  United  States 
to  foreign  competition  during  these  two 
decades  occurred  In  the  Southeast.  But  con- 
temporaneously with  this  loss  In  cotton  pro- 
duction, the  Southeast  made  Impressive 
gains  In  llvc.-tock  and  livestock  products.  In- 
cluding poultry. 

Tlie  progress  In  this  re-ard  In  the  six  States 
of  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District »  is 
typical  of  the  entire  Southeast. 

In  1929  farm  Income  in  these  6  States 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products 
amounted  to  only  1219.930,000.  whereas,  in 
19o6  the  Income  from  that  source  had  in- 
creased to  $1,174,584,000.  over  400  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  income  from 
crops.  Including  fruits  and  nuts,  increa.spd 
1'..  times,  that  Is,  from  $871,588,000  In  1929 
to  $2,0£7. 774.000  in  19j'3.  This  change  I  be- 
lieve puts  southern  agriculture  on  a  firmer 
and  more  suable  b.isis  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Improves  our  laud  use  by  taking  land  out 


farms  had  decreased  to  1.797.000  and  the 
avera-^e  acreage  per  farm  was  107.3.  The 
number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  in 
1930  was  6.289.000,  with  an  averaee  acreage 
of  156.9;  and  in  1954  the  number  of  farms 
had  decreased  to  4,782.000.  with  an  average 
acreage  of  242  2.  These  trends  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discu.'^s  agriculture 
without  calling  attention  to  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  pointing  out  some  differences  be- 
tween farming  and  other  businessee  that 
are    the    basis    for   such    legislation. 

Farming  is  made  up  of  4.7  million  of 
rel-ativcly  small  business  units  dispersed 
over  the  entire  United  States.  According  to 
the  census  of  1954,  about  3  milUon  of  these 
units  are  classified  as  commercial  farms. 
There  are  relatively  few  corporate  farms, 
and  none  of  these  farms  can  be  compared 
in  size  to  a  large  nonfarm  corporation  such 
fls  General  Motors.  Ford,  or  Gener."!  Electric. 
Both  the  number  of  f.irming  units  and  the 
widespread  geographical  location  forbid  any 
voluntary  unity  of  plan  or  action  among 
them.  It  Is  Impractical  for  3  million  com- 
mercial  farmers,  many   of   them  producing 


of  a  clean-cultivated  crop  and  pulling  it  in      diHercnt  commodiiies  and  others  producing 
protective  pasture  and  other  cover  crops. 

Another  imporUut  chanj;e  relates  to  our 
forest  resources.  The  cash  Income  to  farm- 
ers from  forest  products  for  the  States  in 
the  S.xih  Federal  Reserve  District  increased 
from  $18.^26,000  In  1929  to  $144,921,000  In 
1956.  a  700  percent  Increase.  Moreover,  our 
forest  resources  are  having  a  profound  effect 
upon  our  general  economy,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing the  cash  Income  to  Uie  farmer. 

Along  with  these  shllts  in  agricultural 
production,  other  Important  collateral 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Southeast. 

Otir  farms  have  become  mechanized. 
Tractors  Increased  from  33,000  in  1930  to 
412,000    iu    1954,    or    1.140    percent.      Duruig 


'Southea.'t  Includes:  Arabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
.sLsslppl.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  'Virginia. 

•South  Includes:  Southeastern  States  plus 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
.         .  r,  ^  -  'States  of  the  S.xth  Federal  Reserve  DIs- 

auced  on  less  than  2  acres  of  cropland  plu«      trlct   are:    Alabama,   Florida,   Georgia    Lou- 
the  meat  produced  on  pasture.  isiaiia.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 


the  same  conmaodity  under  different  condi- 
tions, to  act  In  cooperation  or  unison  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  adjustment  iu  pro- 
duction. 

Once  the  production  cycle  In  crops  and 
livestock  has  been  started.  It  cannot  be 
suddenly  stopped  or  slowed  down.  Farmers 
cannot  close  their  plants  for  a  few  days  or 
fijr  a  few  wcei:s  to  cut  production.  Their 
plans  and  their  programs  must  continue 
for  a  minimum  of  a  year  at  a  time,  and 
generally  must  be  geared  to  planting,  har- 
vesting, and  rotating  crops  under  a  system 
Involving  a  number  of  years.  Very  few  if 
.iny  farmers  have  altern.Ttlve  uses  for  their 
facilities  and  labor.  The  farmer  cannot 
no:maIly  operate,  as  cnn  most  other  in- 
d'jKtries.  on  a  cost -of -production-plus-profit 
basis  over   short   periods. 

Due  to  the  variability  of  weather,  the  ex- 
posure to  disease,  insects,  and  other  factors, 
farmers  cannot  anticipate  with  any  de^ee 
of  accuracy  the  volume  of  output  that  can 
be  expected  in  a  single  year.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  yields  to  vary  nationally  10  per- 
cent from  year  to  year,  and  in  extreme 
years  yields  may  vary, much  more. 
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It  la  alao  true  that  a  aupply  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  S  to  10  percent  below 
the  elTectlve  demand  will  have  a  dispro- 
portionate effect  on  price  Increaaes,  and, 
conversely,  a  supply  8  to  10  percent  above 
demand  will  have  a  disproportionately  de- 
pressing efTect. 

A  typical  Illustration  Is  that  of  potatoes. 
The  1953  potato  crop  was  only  0  percent 
larger  than  the  1952  crop;  but  the  price 
declined  59  percent  In  1963,  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  declined  66  percent.  In  1954  the 
crop  declined  65  percent,  the  price  in- 
creased 54  percent,  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  waa  up   44   percent.      In    1965,   with   the 

same  acreage  as  in  1954,  the  production 
Increased  7.5  percent,  the  price  declined  33 
percent,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  was  down 
28  percent. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  creation  of 
a  surplus  of  farm  commodities  causes  severe 
economic  problems,  and  these  economic  prob- 
lems become  a  matter  of  great  political  con- 
cern. 

Over  recent  years  surpluses  In  some  of  our 
basic  commodities  have  b^en  created,  due 
In  part  to  the  encouragement  to  Increa.-^e 
aijrlcultural  production  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  stalemate;  In  part  to  the 
greater  efHciency  and  Improved  technology 
and  mechanization  that  have  brought  about 
larger  yields  per  acre:  and  due  in  part  to 
the  release  of  some  80  million  acres,  which 
four  decades  ago  were  needed  to  feed  the 
horses  and  mules  engaged  In  agricultural 
production  but  which  now  have  been  re- 
leased for  other  purposes  because  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  horse  and  mule  on  farms 
by  machinery. 

The  significance  of  this  release  of  80  mil- 
lion acres  comes  with  much  force  when  we 
recall  that  in  1953  only  37.011.000  acres  of 
cropland  were  used  in  the  combined  States 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and  that  In  the  11 
Southeastern  States  the  cropland  In  use 
In  that  year  amounted  to  66.612.000.  The  foil 
effect  of  the  release  of  that  80  million  acres 
I  do  not  believe  has  been  properly  appraised 
In  determining  the  causes  of  our  surpluses. 

That  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  share  on  the 
basis  of  equality  in  the  mariiet  place  with 
business  and  labor,  can  hardly  be  denied; 
that  he  Is  not  doing  so  under  present  con- 
ditions, no  one  seems  to  challenge;  that  he 
alone  should  not  be  required  to  bear  the 
burden  or  the  penalty  of  these  surpluses 
In  the  market  place,  the  law  seems  to  recog- 
nize. 

Through  a  system  of  price  supports  for 
certain  basic  crops  with  corresponding  acre- 
age control.  Congress  has  sought  to  bring 
about  a  degree  of  parity  between  what  the 
farmer  buys  and  what  he  sells  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  limit  production  of  farm  com- 
modities by  acreage  control  so  as  to  reduce 
these  surpluses. 

While  the  cost  of  the  various  programs  has 
been  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer,  the  ob- 
jectives have  not  been  achieved,  since  greater 
yields  on  fewer  acres  have  been  produced  by 
heavier  fertilization  and  Improved  tech- 
nology. 

In  spite  of  these  laws,  the  farmer  finds 
himself  at  great  disadvantage.  Although 
other  segments  of  the  economy  have  risen 
rapidly  since  1948,  yet  the  net  Income  of  the 
farmer  on  a  national  basis  declined  from 
$17.7  billion  in  1948  to  $11.6  billion  In  1956. 
Moreover,  In  1956  the  average  per  capita  In- 
come for  the  farm  population  from  all 
sources  was  $902.  and  from  farming  alone 
$601;  and  for  the  nonfarm  population  in  the 
same  years  the  per  capita  Income  was  $2,018. 

During  the  period  that  farm  Income  fell 
so  drastically,  the  prices  that  the  farmer  paid 
for  the  things  that  he  bought  increased  sub- 
stantially, catching  the  farmer  In  a  price 
squeeze. 

Senator  Talmadoe,  of  Georgia,  who  ha« 
given  much  etudy   to  the  farm  problem.   Is 


advocating  that  farm-parity  payments  be 
tied  to  prodvactlon  allotments,  rather  than  to 
acreage  allotments.  His  plan  has  much  merit 
and  properly  safeguarded  his  promise.  IX  en- 
acted Into  law,  of  solving  the  farm  and  sur- 
plus problem. 

Despite  present  problems  and  difllcultles. 
the  future  of  agriculture  In  the  Southeast  Is 
encouraging  and  favorable. 

The  strength  of  agriculture  in  this  section 
is  the  temperate  climate,  ample  rainfall, 
plenteous  rivers  and  streams,  the  diversity 
and  variety  of  Its  crops,  and  the  extent  of  Its 
great  forest  resources. 

The  farmer  has  shown  great  adaptability 
and  willingness  to  innke  changes  to  meet 
new  conditions.  TTie  broiler  Industry  Is  rel- 
atively new  in  the  Southeast,  and  yet  in  1957. 
456  million  broilers,  or  35  percent  of  all  broil- 
ers produced  in  the  United  States,  were  pro- 
duced within  the  six  States  composing  the 
Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District. 

Our  streams  and  ponds  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  widespread  sprinkler  irrigation, 
which  together  with  the  application  of  nitro- 
gen and  other  fertilizer  elements  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  production  In  the  area, 
especially  as  agriculture  becomes  more  sci- 
entific and  specialized.  In  fact,  the  u.-^e  of 
Irrigation  may  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  development*  in  the 
region  during  the  next  25  years. 

It  Is  estimated  that  through  the  next  quar- 
ter century  the  task  of  feeding  and  clothing 
the  Increased  population,  which  In  1975  is 
estimated  at  210  million  to  220  million  peo- 
ple, win  require  additional  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  25  to  40  percent.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  this  Increase  will  have  to  be  provided 
by  the  South.  This  offers  new  and  expanding 
markets. 

The  population  of  the  South  will  be  be- 
tween 40  and  45  million  by  1975.  an  Increase 
of  7  to  12  million  people  over  the  1955  to- 
tal. This  Increased  population  represents  an 
opportunity  to  people  In  agriculture,  in  busi- 
ness, in  manufacturing,  and  in  the  services. 
The  potential  for  rapid  economic  advance- 
ment is  here.  However,  the  economy  does 
not  advance  of  Itself— people  advance  it. 
And  people  advance  by  knowledge,  by  Im- 
proving skills,   by   work,   and   by  vision. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  Indu.-^trlallzatlon,  the 
South's  forest  domain  Is  the  key  to  con- 
tinued expansion.  Her  forests  are  now  pro- 
ducing 51  percent  of  the  national  annual 
growth  of  sawtlmber  and  48  percent  of  Its 
growing  stock,  and  are  attracting  to  her 
borders  almost  dally  important  wood-based 
Industries, 

It  is  estimated  that  our  forests  today  are 
producing  less  than  one-half  of  their  po- 
tential. This  means  that  this  valuable  re- 
newable resource,  by  proper  care  and  pro- 
tection, may  be  Increased  by-;i00  percent. 

Our  forests  constitute  a  storehouse  of  val- 
uable chemical  substances— the  raw  ma- 
terials of  large  and  expanding  Industrie.*^ 
from  which  some  200  different  product*, 
varying  from  high  explosives  to  the  softest 
sponges,    are    now    manufactured. 

The  land  area  in  commercial  forests  In  the 
Nation  Is  estimated  at  484  million  acres,  an 
Increase  of  23  million  acres  over  1945.  Of 
this  total  acreage,  193  million  acres  are  In 
the  Southern  States  *  About  59  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  these  States  Is  In  com- 
mercial forests. 

Ten  million  acres  of  the  23  million  in- 
crease are  also  in  these  Southern  States.  In 
the  development  of  our  forest  resources,  the 
South  has  certain  distinct  advantages  such  as 
the  accessibility  of  timber,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  harvesting;  favorable  climate,  which 
permits  year-round  woodland  operations- 
water,  highways,  and  railroads  are  available 
for    transportation,    sources    of    energy    such 

*U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fore.st 
Service,  Timber  Resoiu-ce  Review.  1955,  ch.  II. 
p.  5. 


as  gas  >vnd  coal  are  abundant  and  well  dis- 
tributed; and  In  addition,  the  labor  supply 
of  the  S<juth  Is  ample.  Intelligent,  and  turns 
out  work  well  per  man-hour. 

But  an  even  greater  advantage  of  the  South 
Is  the  short«r  cycle  of  her  forest  growth  com- 
pared to  other  paru  of  the  country.  The 
cycle  in  the  South  is  from  2«  to  60  years, 
whereas  In  the  West  It  U  from  2  to  4  times 
as  long.  In  the  South,  also.  01  percent  of 
commercial  forest  land  Is  under  private 
ownership  and  less  than  9  percent  is  pub- 
licly owned.  In  the  West,  only  34  percent 
of  commercial  forest  land  ta  privately  owned 
and  66  percent  Is  publicly  owned. 

These  great  advantages  are  bringing  to  the 
South  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cal cellulose,  manmade  textiles,  and  pulp 
and  paper,  aa  well  aa  other  wocxl-based  In- 
dustries. They  are  making  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  wealth  and  Income  of  the  South- 
east. 

The  location  of  these  mills  In  the  South 
gives  to  the  southern  farmer  an  entirely  new 
source  of  cash  Income  that  Is  adding  greatly 
to  his  prosperity  and  is  underpinning  and  In- 
creasing the  value  of  his  lands. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  Improve  our  land 
restiurces.  Increase  the  productivity  of  our 
lands,  bring  our  forest  yield  to  its  full  po- 
tential, and  establish  a  favorable  political 
climate  for  Indu.'itry.  These  things  we  mu.st 
and  will  do,  thereby  assuring  the  future  of 
a  favored  region  and  great  people. 


DEATH  OF  ELMER  DAVIS.  JOURNAL- 
IST. AUTHOR,  AND  COMMENTATOR 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  journali.st,s  and  com- 
mentators of  our  era  vas  Elmer  Davis. 
who  died  la.st  week  in  Washington  He 
also  was  an  outstanding  Government  ofiQ- 
cial.  as  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation during  World  War  II.  I  met  him 
first  at  that  time,  when  my  friend.  Pal- 
mer Hoyt,  was  his  deputy  in  charge  of 
domestic  news  and  information. 

Elmer  Davis  had  qualities  of  courage, 
intellect,  and  vi.sion.  We  shall  miss  him 
profoundly,  but  we  are  grateful  for  his 
contributions  while  he  Uved.  The  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  May  19. 
1958 — a  newspaper  which  he  long 
served — published  a  moving  editorial 
about  this  eminent  man.  entitled  "Elmer 
Davis."  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    New    York    Times    of    May     19 
19581 
Elmer  Davis 
Elmer   Davis'   brave   heart   has   failed   him 
at    last,    but   only    In    the    physical    meaning. 
His    courage    never    failed    him.    no    matter 
what    or    who    it    was    that    attacked    him. 
whether  It   was  Illness  or   the  shlll   voice  of 
critics    trying    to    tear    down    the    Ideals    of 
democracy,  freedom   and   Justice   we   had   In- 
herited from  our  forefathers.      His  sympathy 
never  failed  him.  either;  his  heart  was  tender 
toward    those    who    were    wronged,    poor    or 
helpless. 

Elmer  Davis  was  an  Indiana  boy  who  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  a  New  Yqrk  Jour- 
nalist and  a  wartime  Director  of  Information 
In  Washington  never  lost  the  Midwestern 
twang.  He  could  put  more  Into  a  paragraph 
than  many  men  could  squeeze  Into  a  col- 
umn, more  into  a  5-mlnute  broadcast  than 
many  men  could  put  Into  half  an  hour.  He 
had  supreme  contempt  for  the  contemptible, 
and  said  so;   he  gave  no  quarter  to  expedl- 
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•ncy;  he  thought  sharply  and  accurately:  he 
had  a  kind  of  humor  that  derived  from  the 
irony  of  event*.  He  never  indulged  in  per- 
sonal heroics,  but  when  the  call  came  for 
him  to  drop  a  highly  remunerative  broadcast- 
ing career  and  do  war  duty  as  head  of  OWI 
he  Instantly  and  cheerfully  went. 

Directing  propaganda  was  not  his  pre- 
ferred chore,  but  for  his  country's  sake  he 
did  It.  He  fought  battles  with  the  censors 
to  get  the  news  out,  on  the  theory  that  a 
free  people  has  the  right  to  know.     He  later 

faced  up  to  the  horrora  of  atomic  war  with  no 
abatement    of    hla    principles.    Insisting    that 

if  it  happens  we  must  win  it  •  •  •  We  muat 
not  quit,  we  must  not  surrender. 

ThU  newspaper  is  proud  of  Elmer  DavLs" 
early  and  long  association  with  it  In  this 
Office  we  remember  him  still  as  a  friend  and 
stimulating  associate.  Now  he  has  gone 
where  his  voice  can  no  longer  reach  us.  yet 
the  tone,  the  words,  the  thought  and  the 
man  will  be  fondly  remembered  until  the 
last  of  his  generation  has  passed  on. 


CENTRALIZED  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  A  MUST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
sickening  series  of  tragedies  in  the  skies, 
we  can  be  glad  that  steps  now  are  being 
taken  to  provide  a  kind  and  degree  of 
regulation  of  aircraft  operation  which 
the  jet  age  makes  imjierative  if  people  of 
our  country  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  are  to  enjoy  the  maximum  pro- 
tection against  sudden  death  of  which 
human  ingenuity  and  air  transport  de- 
velopment are  capable. 

During  the  past  several  days  hearten- 
ing action  has  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  air  collisions  through 
closer  coordination  of  flying  and  of  air- 
craft control.  These  moves  are  reassur- 
ing. They  should  be  carried  through 
vigorously  and  conscientiously. 

Meanwhile  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  bring  about 
better  regulation  and  direction  of  all 
forms  of  aviation  through  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Aviation  Auency.  There  is 
demonstrated  need  for  the  centralized 
control  which  the  bill  would  accomplish. 

Unfortunately,  history  shows  that  fre- 
quently in  the  past  the  American  people 
have  been  aroused  by  tragic  evenU  but, 
as  memory  fades,  we  have  tended  to  re- 
la.\  our  efforts  to  prevent  recurrences. 
Too  often  we  have  taken  refuge  in  a  be- 
lief that  some  gha.--tly  accident  was 
merely  the  result  of  coincidence  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  not  hapjx-n  again. 

The  air  safety  crisis  is  so  acute  that 
our  Nation  cannot  follow  this  course.  We 
must,  through  legislative  and  adminis-^ 
trative  efforts,  devise  and  adopt  every 
measure  we  can  conceive  to  stamp  out 
reckless  flying  and  replace  chaos  over- 
head with  orderly  aircraft  operation. 

Expressions  of  alarm  and  horror  at  the 
recent  tragedies  and  what  they  signify 
are  coming  from  all  parts  of  our  land 
and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  I 
have  received  many  desperate  appeals 
for  positive,  constructive  action  by  our 
Government  to  insure  greater  air  .safety. 
Prom  my  mail  of  the  last  few  days.  I 
have  selected  three  items  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
responsible  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  magnificent  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport,  developed  at  tremen- 


dous cost  on  what  was  believed  an  ideal 
site  on  San  Prancisco  Bay,  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  finely  engineered  and  extremely 
busy  fields.  The  Increasing  number  of 
Jet  aircraft  which  the  armed  services  are 
operating  presents  a  mounting  threat  to 
the  safety  of  civilian  airplanes  using  this 
alrpKjrt.  If  not  to  the  very  usefulness  of 
the  field  Itself. 

For  several  months,  conflicting  de- 
mands of  one  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  of  civilian  aviation  have  been 

the  subject  of  discus.sion  and  negotiation 
in  efforts  to  work  out  a  feasible  plan  to 
accommodate  both  types.  The  situation 
has  become  such  that  the  manager  of 
this  airport  has  raised  a  question  quite 
pertinent  to  current  discussion  of  more 
effective  and  reliable  controls.  He  has 
sugge.sted  that  some  of  present-day  air- 
traffic  congestion  is  due  to  a  tendency  to 
consider  military  convenience  as  equiva- 
lent to  military  necessity. 

The  dire  need  for  Federal  centralized 
responsibility  and  control  over  all  United 
States  air  traffic  is  emphasized  ty  a  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  a  San  Pran- 
cisco resident.  He  gives  firsthand  in- 
formation about  an  incident  last  week. 
In  indignation  and  apprehension,  this 
individual  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Upon  departing  San  Francisco  on  United 
No.  700  at  0910  this  morning,  we  were  forced 
to  dive  while  still  over  the  bay  In  order  to 
clear  2  Jets  descending  across  our  departure 
path,  apparently  Inbound  to  MofTett  Field. 
The  airway  s<juth  of  MofTett  has  Just  been 
moved  to  give  the  Navy  more  room.  Should 
we  now  close  San  Francisco  Airport  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  yesterday's  crash  in 
Maryland?  Midair  collision  is  bad  enough 
without   asking   for   trouble   on   takeoff. 

This  report  reached  me  almost  simul- 
taneously with  an  official  resolution  by 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission on  the  congestion  problem.  The 
commission's  appeal  was  prompted  by  a 
detailed  letter  from  the  airport  manager 
reciting  negotiations  to  resolve  conflict- 
ing military  and  civilian  demands.  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  for 
consideration  when  legislation  to  in- 
crea.se  air  .^^afety  reaches  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter  and 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  oidered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco  International  Ahiport, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  April  22,  1958. 
Subject :   Air  Space  Coutrol.  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area. 
Mr.  T    N    Bland, 

Manager  of  Utilitiat, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Bland:  In  anticipation  of  the 
Commission's  concern  over  yesterday's  acci- 
dent in  southern  Nevada,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  preliminary  report  on  the  action  of 
your  airport  management  relative  to  safety  at 
San  Francisco  international  Airport. 

Last  December,  the  Navy  member  of  the 
Regional  Airspace  Subcommittee  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  proposed  that  a 
restricted  area  be  designated  for  the  use  of 
high-performance  Jet  aircraft  operating  from 
MofTett  Field  to  climb  above  the  normal  flow 
of  traffic.  It  was  the  Navy's  contention  that 
this  restricted  area  was  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  safety  of  aircraft  operating  In  the 
area. 

A  meeting  of  the  Regional  Airspace  Sub- 
committee was  held  on  January  20,  1958,  to 


consider  the  prof>ose<l  designations  of  re- 
stricted areas  for  high  speed  climb-outs  at 
Moffett  Pleld  Naval  Air  Station,  and  your 
management  took  an  ofDclal  position  befors 
the  committee  opposing  the  designation. 
We  ask  the  committee  to  encourage  the 
Navy  to  make  every  effort  to  have  this  typ« 
of  activity  conducted  outside  major  hubs  of 
air  activity  and  not  on  civil  airways.  We 
pointed  out  the  restricted  area,  if  granted, 
would  bisect  one  of  the  most  heavily  traveled 
civil  air  routes  in  the  world,  that  it  would 
further  complicate  a  critical  airspace  center, 
and  cause  Interference  with  scheduled  and 
other  traffic;  further,  we  felt  that  it  would 
inconvenience  more  than  4  million  passen- 
gers arriving  or  departing  their  trips  annu- 
ally in  the  bay  area. 

Also  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  Join- 
ing us  in  opposition  were  the  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  and  the 
Oakland,  Hayward,  and  San  Leandro  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Further  actions  were 
taken  by  the  Bay  Area  Aviation  Committee 
and  the  Aviation  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  support 
our  position. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tions Air  Carrier  Safety.  General  Safety, 
and  Air  Traffic  Control  offices  to  determine 
the  Impact  of  these  restricted  areas  to  other 
classes  of  air  traffic  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  and  their  findings  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  It  would  In  efTect  be  moving  the  area 
of  collision  possibility  from  over  open  waters 
to  populated  strips  along  both  the  west  and 
east  bay  shores. 

(b)  It  would  affect  flights  at  altitudes 
higher  or  lower  than  desired,  or  cause  cir- 
cuitous routes  in  order  to  avoid  the  pro- 
posed Moffett  restricted  area. 

(c)  Jet  training  flights  would  climb 
through  the  altitudes  of  normal  airway 
traffic  with  only  1'4  to  1^4  miles  lateral  sep- 
aration under  optimum  condition.  Since 
only  a  slight  deviation  from  the  optimum  by 
either  or  both  pilots  could  be  disastrous, 
the  CAA  felt  this  could  not  be  considered  a 
safe  opyeration.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  Jet  pilot  Is  un- 
able to  observe  other  traffic,  which  places 
all  responsibility  on  the  other  pilot. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  felt 
It  may  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
some  special  handling  of  certain  aircraft  de- 
partures at  air  defense  bases.  They  did 
not  concur  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  setting  aside  critical  blocks  of 
airspace  at  a  major  air  hub  of  the  Nation  to 
accommodate  what  Is  admittedly  a  trainer 
operation.  It  appears  that  the  Moffett  Field 
high  performance  Jet  fighter  operation  does 
not  have  an  active  air  defense  assignment, 
and  the  conduct  of  such  an  operation  Is 
considered  a  military  convenience  rather  than 
a  miliary  necessity. 

It  was  further  found  that  the  proposed 
restricted  area  would  not  in  effect  improve 
over-all  flight  safety  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  but  would  only  decrease  the  pos- 
sibility of  collision  for  the  high  performance 
flghters  departing  Moffett  Field  Rather,  by 
forcing  the  channeling  of  all  other  aircraft 
Into  the  already  crowded  flyways  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  the 
proposed  restricted  area  would  actually  in- 
crease the  pos.siblllty  of  midair  collisions 
over  the  p>opulated  areas  adjacent  to  the 
bay  shore. 

The  alternative  position  taken  by  CAA 
was  that  the  proposed  restricted  area  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  Navy  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  visual  flight  rule 
separation  to  the  same  extent  as  they  now 
accept  this  responsibility  for  their  conven- 
tional aircraft  departing  from  Moffett.  It 
appeared  that  such  separation  for  Jets 
would  be  feasible  to  radar  control.  The  4th 
region  of  the  CAA  believed  that  should  the 
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Navy  accept  responsibility  and  provide  ade- 
quate radar  eurvelUance  and  control  of  all 
stich  operations,  particularly  after-burner 
departures,  then  the  proposed  restricted 
area  would  not  be  required,  and  the  CAA 
would  recommend  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  operation  complies  with  th© 
ci\  11  air  regulations. 

The  Navy's  position  la  that  the  restricted 
area,  if  designated,  will  only  l>e  required  un- 
til the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Lemoore.  Calif., 
Is  commissioned  about  1962,  and  that  the 
Navy  presently  Intends  to  move  -•nich  Jet 
training  activities  from  the  bay  area  at  that 
time. 

After  the  Regional  Airspace  Subcommittee 
he;irlngs,  the  subject  was  considered  on  two 
separate  occasions  by  the  Air  Co  irdinatlng 
Committee  Airspace  Panel  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  after  considerable  discussion  It 
was  decided  by  the  Panel  that  other  alter- 
native measures  should  be  tried  before  final 
action  Is  taken,  and  the  case  Is  now  being 
held.  The  Panel  decided  and  the  N.uy 
agreed  reluctantly  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  conduct  a  30-day  test  beginning  April  1, 
1958,  to  determine  if,  through  radar  moni- 
toring, high  performance  departures  might 
be  conducted  from  Moffett  Field  In  accord- 
ance with  visual  flight  rules.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  plan  Is  to  use  radar 
monitoring  of  the  departure  area  and  advise 
the  Navy  aircraft  when  the  area  is  clear  for 
a  high  performance  departure.  According 
to  this,  the  Navy  Jet  aircraft  will  be  held 
on  the  runway  until  all  other  aircraft  have 
transverred  the  departure  area  before  being 
cleared  for  takeoff.  There  will  be  no  diver- 
sion of  other  trafTlc  to  avoid  the  area. 

The  Navy  has  asked  CAA  If  they  will  drop 
their  objections  to  the  area  If  the  tests  prove 
unsatisfactory,  which  they  defined  primarily 
as  excessive  delays.  The  CAA  indicated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  another  look, 
but  that  the  restricted  area  will  still  be  con- 
sidered imdesirable.  If  this  case  Is  not  with- 
drawn by  the  Navy  at  the  conclusion  of 
thes-e  tests,  then  it  will  be  decided  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeranautica 
Adtniuistratlon. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  airport  management  has  been  cogni- 
zant of  tlie  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
military  Jet  activity  In  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  as  It  concerns  the  San  Franclfco 
International  Airport,  and  In  cooperating 
with  other  airports  and  aviation  Intere.sts  in 
the  area,  is  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  subject.  We  have  taken  every  step  avail- 
able to  u.s,  through  the  CAA,  the  Regional 
Airspace  Subcommittee,  the  Airspace  Panel, 
and  others.  We  have  been  ably  represented 
in  tliese  hearings  In  Washington  through 
the  Airport  Operators  Council,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  monitor  this  case  and  will 
keep  us  advised  on  all  developments. 

We  are  also  maintaining  a  close  liaison 
with  the  Bay  Area  Air  Traffic  Control  Com- 
mittee which  not  only  has  considered  the 
problem  at  Moffett  Field,  but  alr.o  studies  the 
night  characteristics  of  the  F-104  |et  at 
Hamilton  Field,  and  traffic  procedure^,  and 
the  long-range  development  plan  for  the 
Bay  Area  Control  Center.  Also,  we  actively 
participate  In  the  aviation  section  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commeree  and 
the  Bay  Area  Aviation  Committee.  *<_ 

I  h  ive  discus.sed  the  matter  of  yesterday's 
accident  with  Mr.  McMillan,  director  of  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  and  am  ad- 
vised that  his  commis.sion  will  probably 
take  note  and  aslc  omcially  that  elTort  be 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of  airspace  con- 
trol. I  have  also  been  in  communication 
With  the  Port  of  Oakland  on  the  matter. 

Reccimmendatlon:  The  commisBlon  and 
the  board  of  supervl§ors  are  Justified  in  con- 
cern over  tntrty  and  proper  nlrspace  control 
at  8ain  Franclnco  Internattonni  Airport,  and 
It  If  our  opinion  that  they  •hotild  take  offl- 
olal  action  by  reeoUifion,  asking  the  Admin- 


istrator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnl.ntra- 

tion  to  make  every  effort.  In  cooperation 
With  the  military,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
airspace  control  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BcLFtiRD  Brown.  Manager. 


PuDUC  Uxmrics  Commission.  Citt  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Uesolittion 
18,121 

Whereas  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  has  e.xpressed  Ita  concern  over  tiio 
public  safety  and  cfliclency  of  the  utilization 
of  airspace;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
charged  with  tlie  development  and  promul- 
gation of  air-safety  rtiles  and  regulations 
and  with  the  investigation  oX  aircraft  acci- 
dents;  and 

Wliereas  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  and  operation  of  aids 
to  air  navigation  and  the  enforcement  of 
such  rules  as  are  promulgated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Buard:    nnd 

Whereas  It  Is  antlcliwted  that  commercial 
Jet  aircraft  will  be  In  or>eration  within  the 
next  year,  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  private, 
military,  and  Industrial  aircraft  flights  is 
anticipated;  and 

Whereas  increased  performance  character- 
istics of  airplanes  reciulring  increased  atten- 
tion by  these  bodies  Is  required  for  safe 
op':'rating  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  rec  >g- 
nlze  the  need  iur  improved  and  modernized 
aids  to  air  na\igatlon  to  cope  with  the  vol- 
ume and  type  of  aircraft  using  the  air;  pace: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  express  our 
concern  as  to  the  adequacy  of  coordinated 
control  of  civil  and  milliary  aircraft  in  the 
airspace  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
do  h-^reby  request  that  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Civil  Aemnautics  Administration,  in 
c<x)peratlon  with  the  military  forces,  seek 
objectively  to  resolve  this  airspace  utiliza- 
tion problem;  he  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  the  Civil  Aeraliau- 
tics  Administration,  through  Its  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  to  Increase  Us  tempo  In  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  air  safety 
rules  nr-t  regulations. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  has  finally  decided 
not  to  prosecute  a  corporation  for  the 
expenditure,  in  prima  facie  violatinn  of 
.■statutory  law.  of  more  than  $9  000  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  candidates  of  its 
choice.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  B.  AndiTson.  to  inquire  if 
the  corporation  claimed  the  deduction 
of  such  an  amount  as  an  ordinary  ex- 
penditure. I  should  like  to  read  the  last 
para;aaph  of  the  letter: 

It  would  appear  to  me  thp.t  the  expendl- 
tu.-e  in  question  is  clearly  not  an  ordinary 
and  neccEsary  expcndlt  ire  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  with  resp-ct  thereto.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  wo  Ud  cause  to  be  made 
the  necessary  Investigation  and  advise  me 
whether  the  expenditure  In  the  amount  of 
$3,119,  a."*  described  on  page  17  of  the  sub- 
committee report,  wan  illowed  a«  a  deducti- 
ble expense  on  the  ta«  return  of  the  Mln- 
nenpolu  star  and  Tribune  corporation  for 
the  taxable  year  In  que  itlon, 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  letter  which  I 
have  addressed  to  Secretary  Anderson, 
under  date  of  May  22.  1958.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  Uie  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
uas  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mat  3a.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Roprirr  B  ANDmsoN, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washinglon,   D.   C 

D«Aa  M«  PrrnETAHT:  I  enclose  a  photo- 
static copy  of  four  ptiges  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  relating  to  a  s'udy  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  during  the 
course  of  the  1956  elections.  I  call  to  your 
attention  the  Item  concerning  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  which  begins  on  the 
phntastatlc  copy  No.  10.  The  text  of  the  ad- 
vertisement In  question  Is  chown  on  the 
photoitatlc  copies  of  the  pages  Nos  36  and 
37. 

Also  enclcsed  are  copies  of  additional  cor- 
re'-pondcncc  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
relating   to   this   mntter. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  expendi- 
ture In  qucblion  Is  clearly  not  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenditure  incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  buslnem  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  appropriate- prorl.«lons  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cede  and  the  regtilatlons 
promulgated  with  rejpect  thereto.  I  w.iuld 
appreciate  it  If  you  would  cause  to  be  made 
the  necefsary  Investigation  and  advlte  me 
whether  the  expenditure  In  the  amount  of 
19.115,  as  de.scnbed  on  page  17  of  the  sub- 
committee report,  was  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tible expense  on  the  tax  return  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  corporation  for 
the  taxable  year  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

At^EKT  Ooas. 


DISARMAMEINT  AND  FOREIGN  POLr- 
ICIE  3— ADDRESS  BY  SEiVATOR 
IIUMPHI^EY 

Mr.  PROXM'RE  Mr.  Pre.sident.  a 
week  apo  the  dLstinpuished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Hd.mphreyI, 
delivered  a  brilliant  and  constructive  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  d!.?armament  and 
foreign  policies.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  hi.s  addre.s.s:  but  I  have 
read  the  text  of  it  and  I  am  tremendously 
impie.s.^ed.  as  I  have  been  on  many  oc- 
casions by  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  breadth  of  vision 
and  the  remarkable  Rra.«^p  of  world  polit- 
ical and  economic  issues  that  are  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

In  my  opinion.  thLs  statement  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  true 
landmark  in  our  .search  as  a  nation  for 
policies  which  can  free  mankind  from 
the  dreadful  throat  of  atomic  annihila- 
tion or  the  slower-acting  danger  of  poi- 
soning the  air.  land,  and  seas  with  radio- 
activity fallout.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  the  speech 
by  the  distinpuished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcs« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Spitch   bt  Hon    Hubctt  H    Humphhet.  or 

Minnesota,  at  the  Amebicana  roa  Demo- 
m^Tic   Action    IItm    Annual    Convewtiom, 
SnoariiAM  Hotel,  Ma»  17.  1908 
By  ftAsifrning  me  fhr  tnpir  of  dlsarfTidment, 
you  hare  glrcn  me  Just  ab-.tit  the  mont  com- 
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plex  subject  In  Washln^on.  And  you  have 
asked  me  to  discuss  it  before  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  audiences  in  America.  It  Is  a 
stern  test  to  speak  before  old  friends  who  are 
alert  and  discerning  Fcr  years  you  your- 
selves have  given  enormously  In  thought  and 
effort  to  complicated  problems  like  this  one. 
But  p>erhaps  no  problem  Is  both  so  cum- 
bersome and  so  elusive  as  disarmament. 
Perhaps  there  Is  also  some  point  in  my  dis- 
cussing It  since  I  have  concentrated  on  this 
subject  In  the  Senate  In  recent  months. 
Unquestionably  the  issi.es  we  encounter 
when  we  speak  of  dlsartaament  are  issues 
that  Increasingly  touch  nt  many  pcints  on 
the  all-important  central  quettion  of  peace 
or  war. 

We  are  meeting  tonight  at  the  end  of  a 
terrible  week,  a  week  that  has  seen  violent 
eruptions  of  long  smouldering,  political  vol- 
canoes. Though  we  have  every  reason  to  t>e 
dismayed  by  the  events  of  this  week,  and 
concerned  over  the  weeks  to  come,  there  is 
one  thing  we  do  not  have.  We  have  no  cause 
to  be  surprised  These  terrible  events  have 
been  long  building  uji,  Ir  plain  view.  The 
tragedy  la  that  tliose  responsible  for  cur 
foreign  policy  have  been  e  ther  so  blind  that 
they  could  not  see  what  was  coming,  or  so  In- 
comj)etent  that  they  were  unable  to  avert  It. 
Of  course,  what  we  are  s-elng  are  explosive 
manifestations  of  a  world  In  rev(jIullon — In 
revolution  against  cnionli  llsm,  against  ex- 
ploitation, and  against  po^erty  and  degrada- 
tion. Tills  revolution  has  been  aptly  called 
'a  revolution  of  rising  ex  )ectatlons  "  It  is 
still  the  greatest  failure  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy that  we  have  not  been  wllUng^because  1 
believe  we  were  al^le-  to  put  ourselves  In  the 
vanguard  of  this  great  revolution. 

What  we  are  seeing  are  not  merely  local 
outbursts  of  Communist  contrived,  political 
unrest.  These  outburi-ts  rre  parts  of  com- 
plex political.  econf)m!c  piitterns  with  their 
roots  deep  in  the  revolutlc  nary  situation  of 
the  postwar  world. 

I  said  this  Is  no  time  to  be  surprlfed  It 
is  a  time  to  prn.«p  what  Is  i;olng  on — In  Leb- 
anon, In  Algeria.  In  France,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  lots  of  other  places. 

One  f)f  the  things  thai  Is  wrong  with 
American  policy  is  that  cur  policy  makers  do 
not  seem  to  understand  what  Is  gilng  on  In 
the  world  They  react  to  events,  and  fall  to 
assess  and  understand  c  luses — except  in 
occasional  speeches. 

Another  of  the  things  thpt  Is  wrong  Is  tliat 
we  are  not  organlztd  for  total  Ions-range 
effort. 

It  Isn't  that  we  do  not  hiive  the  resniirce«; 
It  Isn't  that  we  do  not  have  any  real  friends 
In  the  world  We  do  have  mighty  resources 
We  do  have  steadfart  friends.  But  we  do 
not  have  an  overall  compiehensive  forelcn 
policy  that  has  moved  abend  f yrtemailcally 
with  delli>erate  objectives  under  competent 
and  effective  leadership. 

Our  problem  Is  not  lack  f'f  knowledge.  It 
Is  lack  of  wls<lom  and  the  ability  to  apply 
It  for  the  national  and  lnt,ernational  pur- 
po.«e?.  It  Is  the  es<;entlal  folltical  problem 
of  being  able  to  face  up  tc  the  realities  of 
the  world  and  diFcipllne  ourselves  to  do 
what  needs  t  )  be  done. 

In  this  rerpect  at  least  we  can  learn  from 
our  principal  adversary.  T;ie  Soviet  Union 
knows  what  Its  purposes  art  and  what  poli- 
cies It  needs  to  pursue.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  Soviet  policy  Is  to  Is^jlate  the  United 
States — politically,  economically,  militarily — 
by  sowing  dissension  and  division  In  the  Free 
World.  TTie  tragic  events  Ir  Latin  America, 
in  the  Middle  East,  In  Afrlc:i  and  in  Europe 
this  week  are  eloquent  testlriony  to  the  way 
that  Soviet  policy  marries  itself  successfully 
to  genuine  grievances. 

But  In  our  dismay  and  anxiety  we  must 
stop  to  ask  oumelves  why  Is  It  that  the 
Bovlet  Union  is  able  to  exploit  the  world  tit- 
tiatlon  to  our  frnve  dlsndvsntage?  Why  Is 
11  that  they  seem  Vu  be  able  lo  fragment  and 


weaken  the  Free  World  faster  than  we  are 
able  to  unite  and  strengthen  it?  Why  does 
the  world  situation  Itself  seem  to  be  on  their 
Bide  rather  than  ours? 

My  answer  is  this:  Precisely  because  they 
do  have  a  total  policy.  Theirs  Is  a  policy 
that  takes  Into  account  all  aspects  of  inter- 
national affairs,  a  policy  which  is  flexible, 
resourceful,  and  inventive. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  Imi- 
tate the  tactics  of  deceit  and  irresponsibility 
which  the  Soviet  Union  employs  with  such 
success.  But  I  do  think  we  m.ty  well  pause 
to  ask  whether  we  cannot  match  this  unity 
of  purpose,  this  breadth  and  range  of  view 
and  thi.s  nexibility  of  tactics. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  has  no 
total  foreign  policy.  We  operate  spas- 
modically. We  treat  with  Europe;  we  treat 
with  Latin  America;  we  treat  with  Asia;  we 
have  an  approach  to  trade;  we  have  an  ap- 
proach to  economic  development;  we  have 
an  approach  to  disarmament  But  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  requires  that  we  should 
pursue  a  galaxy  of  foreign  and  International 
pro;;;rams  simultaneously,  synchronized.  In 
harmony  and  ci  ncert.  Instead  a  pattern  has 
develojjed  of  withhf  Idmg  action  in  one  Held 
on  the  excuse  that  not  enough  has  been 
acrompll.«hed  In  another  area. 

For  example,  we  have  consistently  said 
that  a  large-scale  United  Nations  economic 
development  program  must  await  an  effec- 
tive agreement  on  disarmament  (as  though 
we  could  not  afford  to  contribute  to  such  a 
program  while  maintaining  our  own  de- 
fenses). When  we  look  at  the  disarmament 
problem,  we  are  told  that  the  solution  of 
disarmament  Issues  depends  on  the  settle- 
ment of  political  disputes  among  the  major 
power  blocs.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
political  disputes  existing  in  the  world,  we 
find  that  In  many  areas  of  the  world  the  key 
to  this  conflUct  lies  In  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  circle  all  our  reasoning  Is  closed, 
and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
can  afford  to  po.stpone  larpe-.-cale  economic 
aid  until  political  isfues  are  settled  and  the 
burden  of  armaments  reduced.  No.  my 
friends,  no  great  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
can  be  tabled  while  we  wait  on  solutions 
In  other  areas.  The  contest  of  competitive 
co-existence  goes  on  all  tlie  time  and  across 
the  board. 

N(jw  you  and  I  know  one  of  the  l>as'.c 
reasons  why  we  have  no  total  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States  today.  It  Is  because 
a  conservative  government  is  incapable  of 
coming  to  grips  with  a  worldwide  revolu- 
tion and  devising  bold,  creative,  flexible 
policies.  How  can  conservative  politicians 
who  oppose  TVA.  public  power,  health  In- 
surance, ond  even  unemployment  compen- 
sation, really  have  their  hearts  in  flood  con- 
trol in  Africa  and  village  development  proj- 
ects In  Asia? 

How  can  conservative  politicians  who  be- 
little planned  policies  and  programs  here 
at  home  cooperate  effectively  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  many  new  countries  while  na- 
tional   economic    planning    is   required? 

How  can  our  generals,  corporation  law- 
yers, and  big  businessmen  really  get  in  tune 
with  a  world  revolution?  How  can  the  Hol- 
llsters.  Hoovers,  and  George  Humphreys  pos- 
sibly symbolize  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the   uncommitted   world? 

After  all  it  Is  the  essense  of  a  conserva- 
tive government  that  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
status  quo  and  the  conservatives  who  are 
directing  United  States  foreign  policy  have 
dug  in  behind  the  policies  of  their  predeces- 
sors, retrenched  on  some  of  them,  and  In 
any  event  have  refused  to  move  with  the 
movement  of  events.  It  Is  this  status  quo, 
containment,  Mnglnot  Line  mentality  of  the 
Elsenhower-Dulles  administration  that  has 
enabled  the  Bovlet  Union  with  all  of  Its 
limitations  to  outflank  our  positions  on  the 
pnlitlcnl  front,  on  the  economic  front,  on 
the  technological  front,  and  leave  American 


foreign  policy  seriously  exposed  and  weak- 
ened. 

A  foreign  policy  which  Is  carried  out  on 
many  fronts  simultaneously  Is  the  only  kind 
of  policy  that  makes  sense  in  todays  world. 
Widescale.  short  and  long  term  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  investment;  expanded 
and  revitalized  world  trade;  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  and  other  international  in- 
stitutions; greater  acceptance  of,  and  reli- 
ance on.  International  law;  a  vastly  greater 
exchange  of  persons;  greater  respect  and 
concern  here  at  home  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Individuals;  the  strength  and 
growth  of  our  own  economy — all  of  these 
must  l>e  pursued  vigorously  and  wholeheart- 
edly, all  the  while  we  are  pursuing  Just  as 
vigorously  and  wholeheartedly  the  solution 
of  political  conflicts  and  tlie  control  and 
reduction   of   armaments. 

UNITED      STATES     POLICY      TOWARD     THE     SOVIET 
UNION 

So  disarmament  cannot  be  treated  In  a 
vacuum  apart  from  other  considerations  of 
foreign  poiicy.  Neither  can  It  be  pursued 
apart  from  the  relations  between  the 
United  SUies  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Al- 
though there  is  desperate  need  to  modify 
and  to  sharpen  our  own  disarmament  poli- 
cies, we  shall  never  make  any  progress  on 
this  Issue  until  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Government  also  wish  progress.  No  one  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  lef.ders  themselves  know 
whether  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  limiting  the  arms  race.  Perhaps  they 
really  don't  know  any  more  than  we  do. 
Perhaps  they  have  their  own  equivalent  of 
a  Strauss-Stassen  argument  inside  the 
Kremlin.  The  Soviets  may  not  really  be  as 
monolithic  as  they  like  to  appear.  Never- 
theless, we  must  probe  and  probe  and  nego- 
tiate and  negrctiate  to  find  out  whether  the 
current  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
based  on  a  realization  that  the  arms  race 
must  be  slowed  down,  or  whether  its  pro- 
posals are   nothing   but   empty  propaganda. 

There  is  some  evidence  today  that 
Klirushchev  and  company  would  like  to  see 
arms  control  agreements.  I  say  this  even 
thousrh  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  recently  vetoed  in 
the  Security  Council  the  United  States  pro- 
posal for  mutual  aerial  inspection  over  the 
Arctic  circle. 

Tlie  Soviets  know  what  a  nuclear  war 
■v\culd  do  to  their  country.  Moreover,  there 
Is  evidence  that,  riding  hi;ih  on  their  recent 
pro!>aganda  victories  and  the  successes  in 
political  scientific,  economic  and  cultural 
penetrations,  the  Soviet  Union  may  believe 
that  Its  hope  to  win  the  world  to  com- 
muni.-^m  can  be  best  realized  in  Intensive 
peaceful  competition  and  not  warfare — at 
least  not  large-scale  nuclear  warfare. 

If  the  Communists  want  peaceful  com- 
petition we  should  welcome  it.  We  should 
not  hesitate.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  terms  and  take 
calculated  and  measured  steps  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race. 

I  want  to  warn,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  seem  so  weak  economically 
that  It  cannot  compete  or  that  its  economy 
will  collapse  if  It  does  not  obtain  relief  from 
the  arms  race.  Some  people  have  Indulged 
In  some  wishful  thinking  in  this  respect 
and  have  concluded  that  for  this  reason  the 
United  States  should  Intensify  the  arms 
race. 

There  Is  evidence  of  domestic  economic 
difficulties  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Premier 
Khrushchev  calls  every  other  day  for  more 
food  production,  for  less  bureaucracy  In  the 
economy,  and  for  greater  decentralization  of 
Industry.  But  the  fact  that  these  problems 
are  discussed  In  public  does  not  mean  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  about  to  collapse  any 
more  than  public  discussions  of  our  own 
recession  indicate  our  economy  U  about  to 
collapse. 

In  fart,  w«  hart  th«  twtlmony  of  Allen 
Dulles  that  the  Soviet  economy  Is  growing 
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and  \M  day  by  day  better  equipped  to  com- 
pete and  challenge  the  economy  of  the  West. 
Soviet  production  which  w&s  33  percent  of 
United  Statea  production  In  1950  Is  now 
about  40  percent  and  In  a  few  years  will 
be  50  percent.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Soviet  economy  Is  roughly  twice  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  American  economy. 

There  Is  no  spot  In  Allen  Dulles*  statistics 
to  support  Foster  Dxjlles"  thesis  that  Inter- 
nal weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
force  its  leaders  eventually  to  accept  our 
terms. 

We  cannot  wish  away  the  Soviet  state  or 
the  Soviet  economy  or  the  facts  of  Soviet 
power.  Until  we  accept  the  relative  per- 
manence of  our  chief  adversary  we  sihnll 
continue  to  pursue  policies  based  on  opti- 
mistically unrealistic  assumptions. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  nego- 
tiating or  even  living  on  the  same  planet 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  Is  no 
other  planet  to  live  on— yet.  The  opposite 
of  coexistence  is  no  existence. 

Yet  for  some  curious  reason  the  whole 
concept  of  coexistence  has  always  been  In 
disrepute.  Many  people  seem  to  assume 
that  coexistence  means  trusting  the  Rus- 
Bian.s.  But  t-he  answer  to  that  was  given 
by  Admiral  Radford  in  ills  testimony  before 
our  disarmament  subcommittee.  You  can't 
trust  the  Russians,  he  said,  but  you  could 
trust  a  system.  It  Is  this  system  of  In- 
spection and  detection  tliat  remains  the 
central  point  of  a  disarn^ament  agreement. 
It  i;>  this  system  which  we  have  to  devise 
and  develop. 

And  right  here  we  must  face  up  to  the 
new  Importance  of  disarmament  as  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiations.  This  is  no  longer  the 
1920  8  or  1930"8.  The  Importance  of  disar- 
manient  is  directly  related  to  the  discov- 
eries of  weapons,  technology  of  war  and  the 
dispersal  of  armament. 

World  War  II  gave  our  troops  and  both 
the  military  and  civilian  populations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  a  gllmp.se  of  what  Is  meant 
by  total  war.  World  war  III  can  amount  to 
total  destruction.  Just  what  that  means  is 
appreciated  on  a  personal  basis  far  more 
widely  among  those  civilian  populations  of 
the  world  who  experienced  the  bombings  of 
World  War  II  than  It  Is  here  in  our  hither- 
to safe  and  protected  America. 

Many  people  In  tills  country  still  are  be- 
mused by  discussions  of  disarmament. 
They  are  still  back  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  and  regard  the  whole  problem  as 
slightly  academic.  When  are  we  going  to 
face  up  to  the  dreadful  threat  of  nuclear 
catastrophe?  We  are  not  discussing  a  the- 
oretical problem.  It  may  be  more  truthful 
to  say  that  we  have  actually  been  permitted 
a  little  extra  time  to  contemplate  means  of 
survival. 

This  Is  all  the  more  Important  because 
time  and  wealth  are  no  longer  on  our  side. 
We  have  always  assumed  that  time  and 
wealth  were  on  our  side  In  meeting  agres- 
sion. The  premium  Is  now  on  sudden  devas- 
tation, leaving  less  and  less  time  to  mount 
a  defense  or  to  put  wealth  to  work. 

Indeed,  time  and  technology  are  also  com- 
bining nnftlnst  us.  If  wo  had  been  able  to 
Rchlevo  an  Inspection  agreement  on  bomb 
tests  i  years  ago,  our  ixjslHon  today  would 
be  immeiisurably  stronger.  Bovlet  science 
U  closing  gups  The  technology  of  arma- 
mcrito  on  botlj  mdes  of  the  cold  war  Is  pro- 
ceeding at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  It  is  itself 
Increasing  the  rate  of  obsolescence.  Last 
year's  guiis  and  |)lanes  are  tumbling  out 
Into  military  aid  programs  and  the  world 
market  Is  being  flooded  with  recently  out- 
ot-date  military  equipment.  Multiplica- 
tion and  dispersal  of  weapons  around  the 
world  Is  becoming  an  issue  that  Is  not  merely 
a  Soviet- American  one. 

This  Is  Just  one  further  reason  why  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  reaping  large  gains  in 
woiia  public  opinion  with  a  consistent  stream 


of  statements  on  dl.armament.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  done  his  campaigning  so  effec- 
tively that  In  many  areas  of  the  world  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  regaided  as  more  peace  lov- 
ing than  the  United  States.  If  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements on  dls.irmamcnt  are  nothing 
more  than  bluffs,  then  surely  the  bluff  should 
be  called  and  soon. 

HUMPHREY  S    ARMS    CONTROL    TROroSAL 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  ad- 
vocated negotiations  lor  an  international 
agreement  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests 
with  Inspection.  Although  most  authorities 
on  the  Soviet  Union  stale  that  Inspection 
is  one  of  the  most  iimcult  things  for  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  accept,  nevertheless  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  has  profe.ssed  to  agree  to  Inspec- 
tion   for   a   nuclear   test  suspension. 

As  recently  as  last  Friday,  May  9.  Mr. 
Klirushchev  wrote  to  President  Elsenhower 
about  technical  studies  on  lns{>cctlon:  "The 
Soviet  Government  U  agreed  to  have  either 
side  appoint  experts  who  should  Immediately 
start  work  on  studying  the  means  of  detect- 
ing possible  violations  of  an  agreement  in 
end  nuclear  tests,  wltii  the  proviso  that  work 
should  be  completed  In  the  shortest  term 
agreed  upon  bef<jre  hand." 

I  urged  the  President  to  accept  this  offer. 
It  represented  a  shift  in  Soviet  policy.  And 
It  was  a  shift,  since  the  Soviets  had  Insisted 
previously  that  first  the  United  States  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  must  agree  to  suspend  tests 
apart   from   other   disarmament    measures. 

I  have  urged  the  President  to  negotiate 
separately  on  a  test  suspension  agreement 
apart  from  the  cutoff  of  producti<'n  of  fis- 
sionable material  for  weapons  purpfjses  and 
part  from  other  poinis  In  our  disarmament 
package. 

As  you  know,  a  terrific  battle  has  been 
ra.!Xlng  within  the  administration  on  tills 
policy  question.  Admiral  Strauss.  Dr.  Libby. 
and  Dr.  Teller  as  well  as  key  ofUclals  In  the 
Pentagon  have  argued  that  tests  must  not  be 
stopped.  Significantly  these  gentlemen  have 
mtKlifled  their  positions.  They  now  suggest 
that  all  tests  might  be  conducted  under- 
ground, so  that  a  limit  could  be  placed  on 
the  amount  of  radioactive  debris  sent  into  the 
atmosphere  from  tests. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  test  l.ssue  Is  Dr. 
Bcthe,  the  prominent  nuclear  physicist  from 
Cornell  University  and  a  member  of  Dr.  Kll- 
llan's  science  advisory  committee.  I  am  also 
told  that  Dr.  KilUan  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  inclined  to  agree   with   Dr    Bethe. 

Althou(;h  the  President  has  delayed  In 
making  up  his  mind  on  this  Lssue.  thus  al- 
lowing the  Soviet  Union  to  reap  more  propa- 
ganda gains,  newspaper  reports  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  Is  now  about  to  make  a 
positive  statement.  The  rejKirts  Indicate  that 
the  President  Is  going  to  announce  a  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests  after  our  cur- 
rent scries  have  been  completed.  The  reports 
also  Indicate  that  the  President  will  accept 
th»  offer  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  appoint  a 
group  to  study  the  details  of  Inspection,  one 
of  his  own  recent  prf)po«als.  and  one  which 
I  publicly  ndvonited  last   Februnry, 

lliese  reports  are  encournging  We  should 
applaud  them  It  is  also  heartening  to  know 
thnt  the  Secretary  Oenernl  Is  taking  persrmal 
charge  of  the  disarmament  question  In  the 
United  Nntlons  Each  of  these  moves  may 
take  us  a  little  closer  to  a  limited  but.  never- 
theless, first-step  ngrrement. 

But  I  am  sure  thnt  the  debate  within  the 
administration  has  not  ended.  There  are  two 
main  factors  in  the  test-suspension  debate: 
( 1  )  can  we  set  up  an  cfTectlve  Inspection  sys- 
tem, and  (2)  are  we  ahead  of  the  U  S  8.  R  In 
atomic   weaponry? 

On  the  second  question,  every  witness  who 
has  appeared  before  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee has  stated  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

On  the  first  question  there  are  two  prob- 
lems.   One  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would 


cheat  and   the  other  is  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  could  cheat  and  get  away  with  it. 

Moet  people  a.^ume  the  8<5vlet  Union 
would  try  to  cheat,  although  there  are  some 
InteresUng  but  classified  discussions  of  this 
question. 

Whether  they  could  cheat  and  get  away 
with  It  is  subject  to  considerable  dispute  with 
Dr.  Teller  saying  they  could  and  with  Dr. 
Bethe  saying  they  probably  could  not.  There 
is  no  flat  answer  to  this  question. 

The  main  problem  concerns  the  detection 
of  underground  tests  and  whether  an  In- 
spection system  set  up  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  U  S  S.  R.  could  detect  and  identify 
underKTound  explosions  which  tlie  Soviets 
mi^;ht  try  to  conduct  secretly. 

On  this  point  It  is  quite  appalling  that 
although  Mr.  SUissen  was  In  London,  oa 
instructions  from  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  to  agree  to  .suspend 
tests  with  Inspection  If  oUier  measures  were 
also  agreed  to.  no  detailed  study  of  tlie  detec- 
tion of  underground  tests  had  been  made  by 
anyone  in  the  admliiistratlon.  It  la,  there- 
fore, no  Wonder  that  Mr.  Stassen  swore  all 
the  members  of  his  Inspection  task  forces 
to  utter  secrecy.  Tliey  had  not,  moet  of 
them,  made  the  studies  tiiut  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  made. 

When  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  dis- 
covered how  111  prepared  the  administration 
was  on  tills  matter,  we  undertook  to  nwike 
some  studies  of  our  own.  We  liuve  written 
to  37  seismologists  asking  questions  on  the 
detection   of    underground    tests. 

The  answers  to  our  questionnaire  are  not 
all  In.  but  we  have  offered  to  make  available 
to  the  President  and  to  Dr.  Kllliun  the  Infor- 
mation received  thus  far  so  th.it  they  may 
have  the  l>€nent  of  am  much  Information  as 
possible.  You  may  detect  here  some  evi- 
dence of  turning  the  otlier  cheek.  We  have 
not  always  received  Information  we  asked  for 
from  the  executive  branch,  but  we  wish  to 
try  to  set  a  pood  example  by  cooperating  as 
best  we  can  with  the  olBces  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

OTHCX    DISASMAMENT   PIOFOSALa 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weajwns  tests  because  this  Is  one.  If  not  the 
one.  proposal  which  has  some  chance  of 
being  accepted,  of  being  workable,  and  of 
constituting  the  first  brake  In  the  arms  race. 
But  this  Is  not  the  only  proposal  which  I 
think  should  be  pursued  at  this  time. 

I  have  advanced  several  such  limited  pro- 
posals. 

Brleflv  they  Inrkicle: 

(a)  The  separation  from  our  disarma- 
ment package,  for  the  purpoee  of  negotia- 
tion, of  the  proposal  for  a  cut-off  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  purposes,  with  inspection. 

(b)  A  study  of  new  proposals  for  the  unl- 
ficatlon  of  Germany  based  on  possible  troop 
withdrawals  from  certain  parts  of  central 
Europe  and  new  security  arrangements  for 
all  nations  with  primary  InterenU  In  Eu- 
rope 

(c)  Reduced  nrmamenU  In  both  North 
and  South  Korea  based  upon  renewed  and 
Improved  systems  of  aerial  and  ground  in- 
spp'tion 

(di   The  need  to  have  China  become  part 
of   any  substantial   arms  control   agreement 
and  to  wlial  extent  this  should  l>e  coupled 
with  a  concerted  rocvuluatlon  of  our  puUcy' 
toward  Communist  China. 

(•)  Oreater  attention  to  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  peace  machinery  of  the  Latin 
American  sysu-m  Including  mtxliflratlon  of 
our  military   aid  programs   In   that  area. 

(f)  An  open  skies  aerial  and  ground  In- 
spection system  in  the  Middle  East  along 
With  continued  use  of  demilitarized  zones 
and  UN  emergency  forces  to  guard  against 
border   Incidents  and  surprise  attack, 

(g)  luternaUonal  agreement  for  the  pre- 
ventlon  of  the  lise  of  outer  space  for  strictly 
military  purposes. 
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(h)  International  acreetnent  to  develop 
a  reconnaissance  satelllt*^  to  help  guard 
against  surprise  attacK  ar.d  to  detect  high 
aliliude  nuclear  explosions. 

(1)  Increased  authority  (jlven  to  the  U.  N. 
to  explore  the  extent  to  which  trade  and 
traffic  in  armaments  sho  ild  be  observed, 
controlled,  or  reduced  to  ,he  end  of  relax- 
ing tension  In  specific  ar^^as 

<j)  Increased  use  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  U.  N.  the  Security  Council,  neutral 
chairman  of  negotiations,  private  diplomacy, 
and  orderly  procedures  in  pursuing  dibarma- 
ment  negotiations. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  proposals  I  h.Tve 
developed  as  a  result  of  my  work  on  both  the 
Disarmament  Subcommltter  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  No  nne  of  these  pro- 
posals would  bring  us  world  peace.  No  one 
of  them  could  act  as  a  substitute  for  the 
settlement  of  political  di.sjiutes  and  differ- 
ences. But  each  of  Uiem  night.  If  pursued 
and  adopted,  help  to  reduce  regional,  or  In 
some  cases,  world,  teu.'.lon  and  thus  allow 
itie  arms  race  to  abate  somewhat. 

Many  of  the  profKJsals  I  have  offered  re- 
quire serious  and  concentr.ited  study  before 
they  could  become  the  ba-^ii  of  any  negotia- 
tions. But  tlie  executive  brunch  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  has  been  so  unresponsive,  not  only 
to  the&e  ideas  but  to  the  Iceas  and  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  ethers,  thi.t  the  status  quo 
continues  to  persist. 

I  would  like  to  be  less  pessimistic  than  I 
am  about  the  possibilities  of  our  Govern- 
ment giving  the  neces.sary  leadership  to  turn 
the  world  away  from  the  brink  of  nuclear 
catastrophe.  I  become  almost  depressed 
when  I  think  we  shall  not  awi^ke  soon  enough 
to  the  present  demands  on  us  as  a  nation 
to  tackle  the  many  Isiues  which  confront  us 
simultaneously  on  the  world  scene. 

Of  course,  we  are  con.>-tan  ly  reminded  of 
the  great  risks  we  run  in  entering  into  any 
Bcrt  of  agreement.  There  are.  indeed,  ri.sks. 
Any  agreement  would  Involve  new  and  un- 
tested devices,  both  ixjlitlcal  md  technologi- 
cal; and  we  would  always  run  the  risk  that 
some  of  them  might  not  wo.-k  as  they  had 
been  planned  and  that  we  might  surrender 
some  of  our  freedom  of  action  without  ap- 
preciably reducing  the  danger.  Tliere  Is 
always  the  risk  that  an  ag  eement  which 
broke  down  or  was  breached  would  create 
new  dangers  of  its  own. 

But  let  us  assess  also  the  risks  In  falling 
to  reach  any  agreement  on  the  control  of 
nuclear  armaments;  In  continuing  the  arms 
race  while  laiclear  weapxans  are  developed 
In  four.  five,  six  and  who  knows  hnw  many 
countries,  muUlpIying  the  d mger  that  nu- 
clear war  may  be  triggered  by  miscalculation, 
mistake  or  madness  Let  us  assess  the  risks 
of  the  \iltlmate  destruction  that  would  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  nuch  a  wr  r  Mv  conclu- 
sion is  that  faced  mUh  rl:,ki  like  these  as 
the  consequences  of  doing  nothing,  we  must 
explore  every  avenue  that  might  lead  to  arms 
control  We  may  have  to  endure  the  lesser 
ruks  Jf  by  so  doing  we  can  reduce  the 
greater  ones. 

The  risks  of  doin^  nothing  are  now  so  In- 
tolerable that  we  can  no  lor  ger  Uvik  upon 
arms  control  as  a  conoequcnre  or  bypnxJuct 
of  i>\\T  efforts  u>  reduce  political  and  eco- 
nomic tensions  Arms  conirrj  must  now  be 
looked  up<m  as  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tuen  of  United  «Uil€>»  forelfn  p<jllcy,  and 
the  preservation  of  ^t^tic*  muit  be  accorded 
equal  importance  with  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

VVe  need  not  only  the  Inspiration  that 
what  we  are  striving  and  W(>rklng  for  Is  a 
penceful  world  comptjsed  of  free  societies, 
systonu  of  government  based  on  democratic 
principled,  and  improved  ec-monilc  condi- 
tions. We  need,  aUo,  the  Innilectual  stam- 
ina to  explore  painfully  whi  t  policies  and 
programs  must  be  discarded,  which  must  be 
strengthened  and  In  what  ma  iner  we  should 
devise  and  pursue  new  and  modified  courses 
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of  action.     This  is  my  task  and  your  task. 
I  only  hope  we  are  equal  to  It. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair ) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Is  there  further  moining  business?  If 
not.  moininB  busmess  is  concluded. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
MFTAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
10015,  Calendar  No.  1648,  the  unfinished 
business,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH  R.  1001.=^).  an  act  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1959,  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other 
purf>oses. 


OUTLINE  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  PERMA- 
NENT SUBCO.MMITTEE  ON  INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  1957.  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  viola- 
tion oi-  nonenforcement  of  Government 
laws  and  regulations  in  the  labor  union 
field.  All  the  members  of  the  sul>com- 
mittee  felt  that  it  had  jurisdiction  in 
this  limited  area,  and  on  the  opening 
day  of  these  hearings  I  made  a  state- 
ment, a  part  of  wliich  is  as  follows: 

Today,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  officials 
from  the  Departnif-nt  of  Labor,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  We  shall  make  Inquiry  of  them 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  existing  statutes  and 
their  present  rules  and  regulations  to  en- 
able them  to  ndmlnlster  the  law  efficiently 
Also,  we  shall  inquire  whether  there  should 
be  any  modifications  or  changes  in  existing 
law  to  assist  them  In  determining  the  ade- 
quacy, accuracy,  and  truthfulness  of  finan- 
cial reports  and  other  Information  required 
to  be  stipplied  by  labor  unions  and  lai>or 
vinlon  ofTlcials. 

We  want  to  determine  whether  agencies 
of  Government  are  able  to  and  liavc  the 
amhnrlry  tn  afcrtnin  whether  such  Informa- 
tion contained  In  such  labor  unlcn  registra- 
tion*. fiiKinrlal  rrporta,  and  the  reports  of 
the  labor  union  oftlcUUs  are  accurate,  true, 
or   fnlne. 

The  suboommutee  1«  aware  of  recent  court 
decisions  which  miiy  sharply  limit  and  re- 
strict  the  right  of  Clovernmcnt  agencies  such 
as  the  Trenmiry  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Infernal  Revenue,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Uj 
Investignte  and  determine  the  accuracy, 
truthfulness,  or  falseness  of  various  reports 
the  unions  and  their  officials  are  obligated  to 
file.  We  intend  to  ascertain  whether.  In  view 
of  these  court  decisions,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Government  In  this  area  under  exist- 
ing Uw  are  being  administered  efficiently  and 
economically.  We  also  want  to  know 
whether  legUlation  Ln  this  area  Is  necessary 
to  Improve  tiie  efBcient  and  econcnxic  adnilu- 


Istratton  of  existing  law  or  If  modification  or 
change  Is  required  to  promote  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

Conferences    with    representatives    of   the 
Bureau    of    Internal    Revenue    Indicate    the 
need  for  strengthening  legislation  to  enable 
the    Bureau    to    Investigate    labor    organiza- 
tions which,  under  the  law,  are  tax  exempt. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  should  have 
the  authority  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the    labor    union's    funds    and.    particularly, 
dues    collected    from    union    members,    are 
used  by  union  officials  for  personal  gain  and 
profit.     We  also  want  to  know  whether  and 
why  BUch  tax-exempt  labor  union  organiza- 
tions can  refuse  to  allow  either  the  legisla- 
tive or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment   to    examine    their    books    and   records. 
The  Government  should  be  p)ermltted  to  es- 
tablish    whether    such     organizations    come 
within  the  purview  of  the  law  granting  it  a 
tax-exempt  status. 

This  subcommittee  proposes  to  determine 
whether,  after  such  refusal,  the  continuance 
of  a  tax-exempt  status  is  warranted  or  If 
such  tax-exempt  suius  should  be  forfeited 
by  such  refusal. 

In  the  course  of  our  previous  investiga- 
tions and  this  present  preliminary  inquiry, 
we  have  acquired  Information  that  clearl'y 
indicates  that  false  reports  have  been  filed 
by  certain  labor  organizations  with  respect 
to  their  expenditures;  that  compensation 
and  allowances  paid  by  certain  unions  to 
their  OfTlcials  have  not  been  accurately  and 
truthfully  reported;  that  there  has  been 
manipulation  of  accounts  Involving  dues  col- 
lected from  their  members,  as  well  as  welfare 
funds;  also  other  irregularities  and  impro- 
prieues  have  come  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
6ubcommltt?e. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  purpose  to  develop 
facts  and  information  that  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  Improve  it*  efficiency 
and  strengthen  its  economy. 

In  connection  with  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  heard  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  James  Paul  Mitchell,  who  tes- 
tified that  under  the  existing  statutes  a 
labor  union   or  organization  must  file 
certain  reports  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.    When  the.-^e  reports  are  filed,  the 
Department  of   Labor  notifies   the   Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  by  post- 
card in  order  that  the  labor  imion  may 
be  afforded  certain  rights  and  privileges. 
Secretary   Mitchell  testified  that  the 
financial  statement  which  is  filed  by  the 
labor  union  may  be  false  or  fraudulent, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  existing  stat- 
utes, the  Government  has  no  means  of 
dcteimining  whether  it  is  false  or  frau- 
dulent.   The  Secretaiy  of  Labor  is  mere- 
ly the  custodian  of  the  reports  and  is 
powerless  to  make  any  Investigation  in 
cormection  with  them.    Thus,  if  a  false 
financial  report  is  filed  and  there  l.s  no 
way  to  compel  a  labor  organization  to 
submit  an  accurate  or  truthful  one.  then 
the  false  report  serves  a  haimful  pur- 
pose  if   It   Is  also   disseminated    to  the 
members    of    the    labor    organization. 
Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no 
method  of  ascertaining  If  the  report  ac- 
tually represents  a  paper  oiganlzation, 
and   Is   false   as  to   officers,   dues,  and 
membership. 

Boyd  Leedom,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  testified 
that  a  labor  imion  is  denied  the  use  of 
his  Board's  facilities  if  it  fails  to  meet 
certain  requirements  under  the  National 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 
However,  once  a  labor  organization  has 
been  certified  to  the  Board  by  postcard 
f  J  om  the  Department  of  Labor  revealing 
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that  It  has  properly  filed  reports,  the 
services  of  his  Board  are  made  available 
to  the  particular  union.  Leedom  stated 
that,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  "We  have 
no  authority  to  go  back  to  the  postcard." 
His  organization  is  powerless  to  make 
any  check  on  the  information  submitted 
to  the  Labor  Department  as  to  its  truth- 
fulness, its  accuracy,  or  its  sufficiency. 
Thus,  Leedom  said,  any  fraud  can  be 
committed  upon  the  Government  in  this 
area  by  a  labor  union,  and  it  is  still  en- 
titled to  all  the  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges under  prevailing  statutes. 

Leedom  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  there  were  loopholes  and  areas  that 
needed  clarification  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  order  for  that  law  to  be  more  effl- 
ciently  administered. 

John  F.  Winkle,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  said  that 
under  the  statutes  labor  unions  are  tax 
exempt.  He  added  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  the  risht  under  the 
law  to  audit  the  books  of  these  tax-ex- 
empt organizations.  Winkle  pointed 
out,  however,  that  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  Income-tax  buoine.ss  the  service 
does  relatively  little  auditing  of  these 
statements.  Winkle  ."aid  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  v.as  having  trouble 
m  gettln:.;  union  books  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  cei  tain  la- 
bor union  olllcials  were  defrauding  the 
Government  on  th?ir  income  taxes  be- 
cause of  a  circuit  court  decision  which 
held  that  the  court  must  determine 
whother  th.e  records  of  the  union  which 
had  been  requested  were  both  relevant 
and  material  to  the  determination  of  the 
liability.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  be  interested  in  checking  the  rec- 
ords of  any  labor  union  which  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  false  reports 
as  to  compensation  paid  to  its  officers. 

During     these     hearings.     Frank     W. 
Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters:   Nugent  LaPoma. 
also  known  as  George  Cavano.  secretary- 
trea.'^urer     of     local     174,     International 
Brotherhood   of  Teamsters;    and   Harry 
Reiss,  administrator  of  the  welfare  trust 
fund   of   local   227   of   the   United   Auto 
Workers,  A.  P.  of  L  .  now  A'lied  Indus- 
trial Workers   of   America,   appeared    as 
witnesses,  at  which  time  they  objected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  and 
refused  to  answer  questions  propounded 
to    them    on    the    basis    of    inform:vUon 
which  had  been  filed  by  their  labor-ij-- 
ganizations  with  the  Department  of  ^- 
bor.     As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the.sc 
individuals  to  answer  quostions.  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions met  on  Februai-y  7.   1957,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  resolution  requir- 
ing the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  proceed  again."=t 
the  three  witnes.ses  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  law.     The  Senate  on 
February  19,  1957.  cited  these  individuals 
for  contempt  and   their  cases  were  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the    District    of    Columbia.     Frank    W. 
Erewster    and    Nugent    LaPoma    were 
thereafter  convicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court.     They  appealed. 

On  April  15.  1958.  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
versed the  convictions  of  Brewster  and 
LaPoma   by  a  2-to-l   decision.     Signifi- 


cantly, former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stanley  Reed  was  the  judge  who  dis- 
sented, and  he  stated : 

Here  the  commit  tee  had  the  duty  of  study- 
ing the  efllcleiicy  (.f  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  In  directing  Its  Investiga- 
tion toward  certain  required  reports  of  la- 
bor unions  to  the  Government,  It  wa.s  within 
the  scope  of  Its  authority.  Legislation  to 
protect  union  funds  more  fully  might  be  re- 
quired Congress  alone  has  the  authority  to 
decide  the  scope  of  the  cummitlee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Presiden*,,  with  this  particular 
view,  I  concur  wtioleheartedly. 

The  other  two  jud.jes,  however,  dis- 
agreed, and  thcir  views  are  .set  forth  in 
the  majority  opinion  of  Judtjc  Bazclon, 
from  which  I  quote: 

It  la  not  at  all  clear  that  the  power  to 
Investigate  the  mlKU.->e  of  union  funds  In- 
heres In  the  comnmtee's  duty,  under  section 
102  (1/  (g)  of  the  act.  of  "studying  t  le  oper- 
ation of  Oovernirent  activities  at  all  levels 
v.Hh  a  view  to  de.ermlnlng  Its  .economy  and 
efflclrucy."  We  have  giave  doubts  that, 
merely  because  unions  are  required  to  fl!e 
rejK  rts.  their  activities  or  the  misuse  of  their 
funds  or  the  concoalment  of  such  use  be- 
come Ojvrrnment  activities  We  would 
have  the  same  doviUts  about  whether  the  re- 
quirement that  corporations  file  tax  returns 
makes  all  corporate  afTalrs  Government  ac- 
tivities. (Cf  Uni'rU  States  v.  Kamm  (iS6  F. 
Supp    791,  802»    (15    M.19S.    1956)    ) 

According  to  the  logic  of  appellees  view, 
the  committee  would  have  authority,  under 
its  duly  to  study  the  economy  and  efflclenry 
of  tiie  oreratlon  of  O  (vernment  activities, 
to  investigate  all  persons  and  companies  sub- 
ject to  laws  dealing  with  Internal  revenue, 
tran.'^ixjrtatlon,  communications,  banking, 
agriculture,  shipping,  subversive  activities. 
Immigration,  health.  International  relations. 
etc.,  etc.  This,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
would  give  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Jurlfdictlon  to  Investigate  vir- 
tually every  activity  engaged  in  by  every  per- 
son In  the  land.  It  would  at  least  give  the 
committee  a  legislative  oversight  Jurisdiction 
of  the  executive  departments,  not  only  over- 
lapping In  blanket  fashion  the  other  15 
permanent  Senate  committees,  but  perhaps 
extending  beyond  them.  While  tome  un- 
avoidable overlap  might  be  viewed  as  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  we  can  hardly  say 
the  same  for  the  vast  overlap  which  inheres 
In   the  committee's  assertion  of  power  liere. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  decision, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letler  which  I 
have  addressed  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  V/ilham  P.  Rogers. 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Uniti^d  Statts  Sfn.\tf, 
Committee  on  Government 

Ol'FltATIONS. 

Senate  Permanent  StiBcoMMrrrEE 

ON   iNVrSTlCATIONS. 

May  14.  1958. 
Hon    William  P   Rogers,  Jr.. 
Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Rogfr-s;  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  your  letter  of  May  7,  1958.  and 
your  enclosed  petitions  revealing  that  the 
Department  of  Ju.stlce  has  requested  the 
court  of  appeals  to  rehear  the  Brewster 
case  en  banc.  I  am  happy  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  this  action,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will.  If  necessary,  pursue  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of   the   United  States. 


You  have  asked  that  the  views  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations on  the  scope  and  ImpKirtance  of 
tiie    Brewster   decision    be   set   forth. 

As  the  former  and  first  chief  counsel 
of  this  subcommittee  and  Its  predecessor, 
the  Senate  Wiir  Investlgatlt:g  Committee.  I 
know  you  fully  appreciate  that  this  de- 
cision Win  have  a  far-reaching  effect  and 
win  render  this  subcf)mmlttee  InefTectlve 
to  cope  with  the  duties  and  functions  be- 
stowed   upon   It    by    the   Senate. 

As  you  well  know,  this  subcommittee  Is 
the  successor  In  function  of  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee,  at  one  time  known 
as  the  TYuman  committee,  which  was  con- 
sidered Uie  watchdog  over  the  executive 
brunch  of  the  Government,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  determining  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  its  business  dealings 
with  the  public  In  the  course  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  delved  Int^)  the  relationship  be- 
tween Gcvernment  and  businessmen  de.il- 
Ing  with  the  Government  In  order  to  luy  a 
fovindatlon  for  legislation  to  eliminate  Im- 
projjer  practices  in  procurement  and  otlier 
matters 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
iai6  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  vast 
complex  of  special  committees  that  have 
grown  up  to  aaalst  Congress  m  Its  pcrform- 
Hiice  of  legislative  duties  The  nuriiber  it 
standing  committees  in  the  Senate  was  re- 
duced  from  33  to  15. 

This  subcommittee  was  first  formed  when 
Senator  George  D  AiKrN  then  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments,  now  known  ac 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  1B9.  80th  Con- 
gress, on  January  14,  1648  It  was  agreed 
upon  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  January 
28,  1948.  and  on  February  20,  19 !8.  the  com- 
mittee. In  executive  se8^lon,  established  tiie 
SubcomnUttee  on   Investigations. 

Under  this  resolution  the  principal  func- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  was  "to  investigate 
complaints  and  lnf<jrmatlon  coming  to  lU,  at- 
tention Involving  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
malfeasance,  collusion,  corrupt  or  unethical 
practices,  waste  and  extravagance  In  trans- 
actions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  or  em- 
ployees " 

Section  102  of  the  Reorganization  Act  fur- 
ther provided  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
was  authorized  to  study  the  operation  of 
Government  activities  at  all  levels,  with  a 
view  of  determining  lU  economy  and  tfll- 
clency. 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  then  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  testifying  a 
few  days  prior  to  the  activation  of  the  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee,  stated: 

•I  understand  it  Is  presently  contemplated 
that  your  conmjlitce  will  have  created  in  Us 
Jurisdiction  an  Investigational  subcommittee 
to  handle  matters  of  investigation  for  all  of 
the  standing  committees.  This  move  Is  in 
accord  with  the  recommendation  previously 
made  by  me  and  I  should  like  to  observe  that 
this  appears  to  be  a  businesslike  step  since 
most  of  the  standing  committees.  Including 
tiie  Judiciary  Committee,  are  unequipped  to 
handle  investigations"  (hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments,  United  States  Senate.  Both 
Cong  ,  2d  sess  ,  on  Evaluation  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  p.  254 » . 

That  a  Jurisdictional  overlap  does  exist  In 
the  function  of  the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  Is  quite  clear.  It  has  been  the 
BUbJect  of  some  debate. 

During  the  80th  Congress  a  resolution  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  calling  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Voice  of  America  programs, 
and  the  presiding  officer,  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  N.   Vandenberg,   was   responsible   for 
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referring  the  matter  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee.   In  this  connectlo/i  he  stated; 

"ITils  Is  another  of  those  very  difficult 
situations  which  arl.-se  un  ler  the  language  of 
the  Reorganization  Act.  In  this  Instance  at 
least  three  committees  or  the  Senate  could 
certainly  sustain  a  color  of  right  to  con- 
sider the  resolution.  Oie  of  ihcm  l.s  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  delations.  Another 
Is  Uip  Committee  on  Expeudiiuies  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  Th.j  third  is  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Interitate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce   •   •    • 

■  Tt-ie  Chair  will  make  a  tentative  reference 
which  will  be  made  without  prejudice,  and 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  so  far 
as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  he  l.s  merely  em- 
bracing a  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing a  free  decision  In  the  Senate. 

•"The  Chair  finds  that  .he  interest  of  the 
Committee  on  Purdgn  R-  latlons  is  nut  the 
predomlnntlng  Interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion   •   •  • 

"In  the  view  of  the  Chair,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  )n  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  does  not  predomi- 
nate   •    •    • 

"The  Clialr  therefore  tehUtively  rule*  that 
the  resolution  sfiould  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments,  because  und»r  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  that  commute  ■  Is  conunliied  the 
•peclftc  obligation  of  stud.ing  the  operation 
of  Government  ac'.lvltles  it  all  levels  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency.' " 

The    value    of    this    subi-ommlttce    to    the 

Congress  has  been  of  greit  magnitude  It 
has  resulted  in  remedial  li-gtslation  to  elim- 
inate the  practice  of  five  percenters;  it  has 
resulted  In  amendments  t<  Government  reg- 
ulations to  Improve  contractual  procedures 
and  practices  In  the  procirement  field;  and 
It  has  saved  the  Govenime  it  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  would  have  been  wasted  and  ml»- 
Bp>ent. 

Tlie  Senate  has  time  and  time  again  rati- 
fied the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  Jurisdiction.  Each  year  Us 
work  has  been  reviewed  b/  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  After  reporting 
to  the  Senate  ou  the  woi  k  of  its  previous 
year  the  i«ubcomnuttee  1«  afforded  an  an- 
nual budget  Each  of  th'se  reports  relate 
to  matters  handled  durl:ig  the  preceding 
year,  and  these  rejiorts  have  time  and  time 
again  touched  upon  the  relations  between 
Government  and  people  dealing  with  the 
Government 

The  Senate  has  also  ratified  the  activities 
and  functions  of  this  subc  ammlttee  by  hav- 
ing repeatedly  voted  for  contemjn  citations 
against  people  who  have  refused  to  testify 
before  It 

On  the  subject  of  the  subcommittee  s  con- 
current Jurisdiction  with  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  committees,  it  la  very  Interesting  to 
note  that  in  extensive  healings  held  In  1952 
on  the  sale  of  Governmei  t-owned  tankers 
the  following  stat^-nu-nt  was  made: 

"Last    year    the    subcnmn  Ittee   on    RFC   of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  IJanklng  and  Cur- 
rency received  testimony  th.it  a  group  headed 
by  Joseph  R  Casey  had  acqiilred  eight  tanker 
vessels     from     the     Maritime     Commission. 
I  After    the    RFC    subcommittee    had    taken 
some    te.stlm  iny    In    connection    with    these 
tanker  transactions.  It  decided  that  further 
Investigation    in    this   ca.se    was    beyond    the 
scope    of    Its    JurLsdlction       For    that    reason 
Senator  FtJLBRiGHT,  the  chairman  of  the  RFC 
subcommittee,  referred  this  case  for  further 
investigation      to      this      subcommittee.     At 
about    this   same    time    last   year   the   Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce was  also  making  preliminary  Inquiries 
In  the  ca.se  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee al.so  made  available  to  us  the  resulU 
of  his  inquiry  ]"      (Matter  In   brackets  sup- 
plied j      (iieurlngs,  Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  1.) 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  principal  witnesB  before  the 
RFC  subcommittee  declined  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  certain  questionable  trans- 
actions relative  to  the  purchase  of  ships  in 
the    Maritime    Commission    on    the    grovmds 
that  such  an  inquiry  was  beyond  the  scope 
of   the  subcommittees  Jurisdiction.     (Hear- 
ings   bef  ,re    the    Subcommittee   on   Banking 
and   Currency,  U.   S.   Senate,  82d   Cong.,    1st 
sess..  pt.  III.  p.  16S2.)      Commenting  ou  this 
position.     Senator    J.     William     Fulbricht. 
chairman    of    the    RFC    subcommittee,    ob- 
served : 

"As  I  understand  you  here  this  morning. 
you  only  object  to  tbls  committee  going  into 
U,  because  It  Is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  resolution  passed,  giving  us  authority  t^j 
conduct  the  present  Invebligation,  but  under 
a  proper  authorization  of  the  proper  com- 
mittee, you  concede  that  this  Is  a  proper 
matter  f(.r  invc-tigatlon." 

After  further  dlscu.sslon  of  the  l.ssue  raised 
by  the  witness,  the  following  colloquy 
occurred : 

"Senator  Fulbricht.  I  would  a«ume  that 
under  your  theory  you  will  not  contest  the 
Jurl.sdlctl<;n  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures which  has  a  broad  authority  to  Inquire 
Into  this,  would  you? 
•Mr    Casey    No." 

If  It  has  not  already  been  done.  I  thluk 
It  mtpht  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  various  hearings  held  by  this 
subcommittee  during  Its  8  years  of  existence. 
For  example,  to  cite  only  a  few:  the  5-per- 
center  hearing?  which  delved  Into  the  opera- 
tions of  5  percenters  and  their  Influence 
on  Government  contracts  and  their  tie-ups 
with  such  persons  as  John  Maragon  and 
ethers;  the  export  control  hearings  which 
delved  into  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the 
Government  through  the  U' e  of  forged  li- 
censes by  exjKirtprs  and  unscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen; the  5-alo  of  post  office  Jobs  In  the 
Stale  of  MlsslsslsElppi  by  people  outside  the 
Government;  leaks  of  the  CAB  decision  of 
August  2.  1956.  to  persons  not  employed  by 
the  Government;  CommunLst  Infiltration  of 
defense  plants;  and  textile  prccurcment  in 
the  military  services. 

I  thluk  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
subcomniittee  serves  the  Senate  in  those 
areas  where  other  committees  do  not  have 
the  trained  force  or  facilities  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations. Seldom,  if  ever,  have  the 
members  of  any  ether  committee  voiced 
any  objection  to  the  operation  of  this  sub- 
committee even  though  the  other  commit- 
tees might  have  concurrent  JurLsdiction. 
From  my  experience.  I  can  say  that  the 
opposite  Is  true  and  other  committee*;  have 
welcomed,  and  often  assisted,  the  Senate 
Investlgatious  Subcommittee  in  Us  investi- 
gations. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  usurpation  of 
the  legislative  powers  by  the  courts.  The 
courts  have  uncirrtaken  to  tell  the  Congress 
what  subjects  they  may  investigate  and 
what  questions  are  pertienent  to  its  in- 
quiries. They  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
right  of  Ojngress  to  acquire  the  Information 
necessary  to  pass  legislation.  I  believe  that 
Congress  alone  has  the  authority  to  decide 
the  scope  of  a  committee's  Jun.sdiction. 

It  is  pertinent  that  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time  is  considering  remedial  legisla- 
tion growing  out  of  the  very  ca^^es  which  are 
now  under  appeal,  namely,  the  Brewster  and 
LaPoma  cases.  The  legislation  pertains  to 
the  manner  and  effectiveness  of  the  filing 
of  financial  repoiU  with  the  Department  of 
Lab'ir  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  a  matter  that  goes  to  the  heait  of 
the  efficiency  of  Government  operations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Brew- 
ster decision  has  aided  and  abetted  wit- 
nesses who  may  have  committed  perjury 
before  this  subcommittee.  It  would  have 
been  entirely  feasible  for  any  witness  under 
oath   to   have   lied   to   the   members  of   this 


eubcommitte©  In  an  Investigation  falling 
within  the  purview  of  the  Brewster  case, 
and  the  Individual  committing  this  perjury 
could  not  be  punished. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  courts  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  citations  of 
contempt  against  Brewster  and  LaPoma  were 
con.sidered  by  the  Senate  body  as  a  whole 
when  It  vot>ed  to  refer  them  to  the  Justice 
Department.  ThU  again  confirms  the  fact 
that  there  was  complete  ratlflcaUon  by  the 
Senate  on  the  work  of  this  subcommittee. 
Its  functions,  and  its  jurisdiction. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter. 
and  I  feel  that  the  court  has  not  considered 
the  facts  completely,  nor  has  It  understood 
the  ramlflcaUons  of  its  decision. 

This    fubcomralitee    is    the    investigative 
arm  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.    I  am   sure   that   you   know   that  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  are  not 
primarily  Investigative  In  nature,   but   basi- 
cally deal  with  legislation.     Other  liivesllga- 
tlve  subcommittees  are   by  their  nature  re- 
strictive, such  as  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee   of    the    Armed    Services    Committee, 
and  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the   Judlclnry   Committee.     Therefore,   as   a 
practical  matter,  this  Investigating  rubcom- 
mlttee,  which  must  look  into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government    does,    in    fact,   and   necessarily 
mtist,  overlap  virtually  every  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  but  only  in  the  field  of 
investigations  as  sucli. 

All  of  the  Senators  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
namely.  Senators  Henry  M  Jackson.  Stuart 
Symington.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  .  Karl  E  Mlndt, 
Carl  T  Curtis,  and  Chapman  Revercomb 
share  my  sentiments  as  expressed  above  and 
agree  that  further  court  action  In  this  case 
is  necessary. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  McClk-lan. 

diairman. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  means  that  Congress  can  pass 
a  law  to  require  that  certain  reports  and 
certain  information  be  submitted  by  one 
who  seeks  particular  governmental  serv- 
ices, but  if  the  decision  stands.  Congress 
cannot  undertake  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Government  is 
being  imposed  upon  by  false  or  fraudu- 
lent reports  or  information,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  should  be 
strentrthened. 

If  this  decision  stands,  the  select  com- 
mittee, or  any  other  committee  of  Con- 
gress, for  that  matter,  could  not  call 
before  it  a  contractor,  someone  contract- 
incr  with  the  Government,  and  interro- 
gate him  or  make  an  investigation  with 
re."pect  to  the  claims  he  might  submit 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  should  be 
strengthened,  or  whether  the  officials  of 
the  Government  in  the  administrative 
branch  were  enforcing  the  law  effec- 
tively. In  other  words,  a  committee 
could  never  call  before  it  anyone  outside 
the  Goverrmient  who  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  the  Government,  or  who  per- 
forms a  duty  by  seeking  the  aid  of  a 
Government  agency,  and  interrogate  him 
to  determine  whether  administrative  offi- 
cials are  administering  the  law  efficiently 
or  if  the  law  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

The  situation  is  simply  that  important. 
Therefore,  we  have  urged  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  over  the  proceedings  and. 
If  necessary,  to  appeal  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  person- 
ahties;  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  appellees, 
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in  their  own  judgment,  very  courteously 
raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  It 
simply  concerns  a  legal  Issue  which 
should  be  determined. 

If.  ultimately,  the  case  is  determined 
adversely — if  the  ruling  of  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  be  sustained — then.  In  my 
judgment.  Congress  hereafter  will  be 
crippled  in  Its  authority.  Its  power,  and 
its  duty  to  investigate  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  laws  already  on  the  statute 
books;  to  determine  whether  other  laws 
are  needed  to  protect  the  Government's 
interest;  and  to  assure  such  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  as  to  produce  the  great- 
est efficiency  and  economy. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION  BILL— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr,  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H,  R.  10746)  making 
appropriations   for   the   Department   of 


the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoRSE  in  the  chair' .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  22,  1958,  p  9312,  CoN- 
CRESsioN\L  Record  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  unanimous  report. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  It  in- 
cluded a  total  of  $489918.950  for  the 
HKencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclu-slve  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power 
marketlnw  aKcncles;  and  the  various 
related  agci.cles  Including  the  Forest 
Service, 


The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  provides  $459,675,950  for 
these  aKencies.  This  amount  Is  a  de- 
crease of  $30,241,000  below  the  Senate 
bill;  an  Increase  of  $46,530,350  over  the 
House  bill;  an  Increase  of  $45,191,350 
over  the  budget  estimates  While  the 
conference  bill  represents  a  substantial 
Increase  over  the  budget  estimates.  It  la 
$189,150  less  than  was  appropriated  for 
these  agencies  dunni^  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  was  $459,865,100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Morse  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  agreeinu  to  tl)e  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.«ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  setting  forth 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
the  budget  estimate,  the  House  allow- 
ance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the  con- 
ference allowance  for  each  appropria- 
tion In  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follow*; 


Depart  merit  of  the  Interior  and  liilntr'!    \,),ncieit  Appropriation  mil,  If.  ft.  107 /,/f 


AiHiroprlitllon 


Api»fo|»flii- 
IMU,  ivlm 


rtillUo*  rrc 

OIIIIIM-IKlllllMII 
ttll'l    llo-IWI 

alloHuiuw 


tiilllt'T  rrr- 
outnunuUlum 


ttlloMaiiir 


Tin*.   1      DKIAKTMfc.ST  or  TIIK   ISTtKIOK 

IiKPARTMKNTAL  omCH 

Omco  of  Silllnc  W;lt.T  

0(!li-."  of  Oil  ;,n.!  (!,«,  (:i.|)ii^t.M|) y////////.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'/." 

Ottiii-  (if  I  111'  .■solicitor  (inljuxlcil).. .........   . 

Olllir  ,.f  .\Iln-r.il.s  Mol,lll7;.tl„n .il".'."."!." 

Aci|ul.iltli)n  of  Ktrrtd^lc  niliirruU ^TT-T^...^ 


Tot«1,  depart mptiUl  oflltvj 

nuHCAU  or  l^mi  mawaokiiknt 
M»na(r«'m(»nt  of  liindii  and  ronourc-ca  (u<lJii."<to<!) , 

f'oni^tnirtlirtl  .      , 

KuDKc  lriiprov.-iii.nt»« "II"!!'.!! 

Tot.il,  Hurrau  of  Land  MnnufCPinpnt 

Bl  RBAI     or   INI-IAN   ArrAlHM 

Rducallon  nnd  wilfurp  wrvlce*  (adjiinli'd)... 

Hi^fiiircp*  m.iiviiii  till  lit 

CiiiL-ilrijclliii  '.'.'.'.'.'.'"'."'."'.'.'.'"" 

H-.ii.)  i..ii«iri>.  ti.ii  in. I  mii\nt»-mtnco(]uni\h'Ht]onoieoatrmetM^^ 

ilctirr.il  .Kliiiiiii«lr.ill\ci'«I«fn»t-«  (il'ljiiittwj) 

rnytnirii  to  .Mi-noniliiri'  Trlix- of  ImHatu . ..,'.,'."" 

Fit)  till-Ill  to  kbriwtti  Trill*  of  Indian*. .....limmm*"^"'"** 

Total,  Huroaii  of  In.lian  .KtUirn.  oxcllislve  «f  Irllwl  fundi 

Trlhnl  fund*  (not  Includi-*]  in  totals  of  ttiln  tuliulatlon) 

r.EOLOOICAL  RCTRVer 

Burreys,  In  vp.it  inat  Ion*,  and  research  (adju.''ted) 

BUREAU  OP  MINES 

Con-oervBtlon  and  development  of  mineral  re.sources  (adiasted) 

Health  un<l  .safety ,  

Const  met  ion..  _   _ "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        " 

General  i>'l'ninl»tratlveejtpenaes..."rrr""""riri""riIIIIIIiriI""r" 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVirE 

M;ina(jenirnt  and  protortlon  (adjusted) 

Mainteniince  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  fucilitles  (adjustod) 

ron.striiction .  ' J" 

ron.strijcfion  (ll()uidatlon  of  contract  authorization)  "I 

OeneraladmlnLstrativeexiK'nses I '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".' 


6, 7(11,  Mm 


n,lfi(l.43A 


» 22.  TOO,  on\ 

A,  4SII,  Kit) 

(iSM.  MA) 


♦K2.1.  nfm 
.Viti,  iimi 

2,  H7;i.  (MKI 
2*12.  lUU 


2N,  \m,  UN) 


» .^7.  RIO,  nno 

17,  '4111,  (■HI 
17.  mat.  !■■) 
!'.>.  raai.  laai 
•3, 4;i;f.  om 
Juu.iJUi 


Total,  National  Park  Service. 


107,70.000 
(2,  WO,  000) 


'  M.  8.V).  000 

'  IH 
A, 

1. 

4H9 

MKI 

a. 

00.1. 

Ollf) 
(MNI 
IKK) 

an,  JOT.  000 

•M. 

IS7. 

nnn 

4.  ftio.  lion 


2n.  040,  ono 
4. 4^i.'i.  <iiin 

(7Wt,U0U) 


rrw.  nnn 

.Mm.  mil 

2,  7.'Hi,  (»»i 

2>i2,  (Ml 


3ft,  376. 000 


»7.  4fl0. 000 

17.  mil.  nil) 

I."!,  iim.  iiiNi 

N.  iimi,  (iiii 

'A.  <'^i.  imi 

2i*i,(ll» 

2SII.  OUU 


9>.»<B,000 

(3.000.000) 


3«.  Tfi.  000 


m.  .XTO.  Odd 
6.  WUI.  (XHI 


2f>,  334.  (KW 


4.  2«7.  000 


2f»,  <HC\,  ono 

4. 4;r..  (•«) 

(Tm;,  nil) 


HC'.,  nnn 

Mil,  i»«) 
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2.  :*l\iaai 


2!i.  .T'..  r»«) 


."(7.  vn,  f)00 

I7.I«II.()U0 

13.  Mil.  nno 

)t.  laai.  Ill) 

3.  4'i<i,  III) 

'.A)).  (Ill 

V*>.  111)0 


inn,  I  flu.  QUO 
(3.  tUO.  OM)) 


3fi.  ono.  000 


IH.  .TW.  000 
A.  nil.  out) 

i.  (m,'i,  000 


2.^.  3.>4.  000 


fl.  im.  000 


22.  »40.  Ofli 

4,  nN,'>.  iiai 

(7M.  rail) 


tcvooo 
S.V).  ran 

2,  t'.'S  n«i 
2tt'i,  III) 

3.  2iai,  III) 


27.  ri2.V  000 


,'A.  tit*)  11  ri 

|H.  liai  (■•) 

4<i.  .'i2i.  laai 

H.  (III.  laai 

3,4^1.(111) 

ail,  (111 

ZVl.  Ill) 


7,«lfl2.000 


22,  MO.  ran 
4.  >M.'>.  (lai 

(7>l'i.  (Ill  I 


95 

MLOM 
3.300,000 


27.  KU>.  ran 


7, 613, 000 


22.  ign,  000 

^,  fx'.,  (ID 

i;wi.  Ill)) 


12U.  .i:i.Mii) 
iXfKO,QO0) 

3«.»1.\000 


.V«.  NiiO.  oai 
IN,  iiai.iiii 

4(1.  ,'.71,  (III 

M.  (lai.  Ill) 

3,  4.VI.  (nn 

3111.  laii 

ZVl.  oil 


120. 3WI.  nm 

(3,  QUO,  OOP) 
Sfi.Bl.V  00(1 


■Mt,  H7.'.,  rai» 


.'*  irto  inn 

111,  IHMIII 

',#,,  laai.  (Ill 

M.  oai  laa) 

3,  4'ai  11(1 

;Aai.  laa) 

'2:*t.  (lai 


18.330,000 
.^.  Oiii.  iiai 
I,  7IW.  (an 
I.  OU.S.  ran 


27, 0.S3.  000 


"  11,  .suo.  (an 

IT.  4(ai,  (aai 

'A\,  laai.  iKMi 

I,  330,  000 


7\  457,  000 


14.  rv«.  000 

12.  laai.  ran 

I'J.  4(ai,  laa) 

21'.  (aai.  (»a) 

l,XiO,  000 


62.  3r>2.  000 


14,  l.W.OOO 

II,  (no.  000 
12. 4(n,  ran 
22,  ran,  ooo 
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Al,  4M(I,  OUO 


'  Kxclndea  $11,4,V1  tran.sferred  to  other  appropriations  nuratmnt  to  authority  In  the 
t-ecoiul  .^^uppl.TTleiital  .\p|.i(iprliUion  Act,  IM.SK.  rublU-  I.iiw  H.'>  ;j.')2. 

'  Kxchidcs  ,^ii,i2.'i  triiii.sferrcd  to  other  appropriations  jiursuiiiit  to  autlioritv  in  the 
Second  .-'upplcrnciital  .Appropriation  .\ct,  1W5«.  riiblic  l^iw  H,V3.M'. 

'  Indii.l.s  *Tiai.(aai  transferred  from  other  appropriations  iiursiiant  to  authority  in 
tile  >ec.iiid  Mipplenieiilrt'  Approiiriatlou  Act,  lUM,  I'ublic  Law  Hfy-X'a. 

*  Indennltr  appropriation  of  reoelpts.     Not  Included  in  loULs  of  this  talailation. 

'  Kxdude.s  $1  n.vi.ian  tran.sferred  to  other  appropriations  pnrsnant  to  authorltv  in 
tlie  hecond  Suppl.nicntal  Appropriation  Act,  VXo^,  I'ubhr  Law  s;,  i.'.'.     "'"""'> 


14.  «.-K.000 
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12. 7.V).  raw 
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IS  MO.  ono 
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27.  O.vi.  000 
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Appropriation 


Approprla- 
Uous,  lU^ 


rsll    A.M)    WILPUri   8EHVICK 

Piircriii  of  Pporf  Tl-ihcrle"  and  Wildlife- 

.ManaKiiiKiit  and  Inve.stiKutiuiio  of  reiiouropi  (adjuiit«d). 

("on,«lMi<iion  .  .. ^ 

(ieiieral  udiulnlstrutlve  ext>efu«l '....'.'.'.'.'.'.11, 


Total,  nureaii  ol  8port  Flihcrie*  and  Wildlife. 


Bureau  of  Cornmerrl.al  Kl>iherlr«- 

Man  ijri  ni.iii  and  IriveiitlKatlnnf  of  n>v)urors 

(■(ln^trllllloll     ..........."""" 

(i.  riiriil  :»/|inliii)itratlve  eiii)'iiw<i IIIIIIIIII 

AdiMiiMrilUin  of  I'rit.llof  I«land*  • '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'. 

l.iiiiiutioij  on  iidmlnUlratlve  ('i|«-iiiif^,  AirfuVk-f  kMuiYuiid  >'.'* 


"  $11.7',«),  .'.7.'i 

6,  «77,  (an 

Kid,  100 


Bud  fret 

estini.atcs, 
is*,'>y 


House  com- 
mit !<■<•  rec- 
ommendation 
and  Mou,se 
allouanct- 


Senate  com- 
mittee rec- 
ommendation 


Penafe 
aliowauoe 


»1I,.V)«,  ran 

1.  4.v«.  (aai 

714.  UK) 


til. .'/»«.  nno 
1, 4.v«,  raai 

714,  KX) 


$ii,fii«,noo 

3.  H7«.  3.V) 

714,  irai 


$l!,«lfi,  000 
3,  020.  3.'i0 
714,  1(W 


ronference 
alloutiiice 


III,  file,  ran 

3,  020.  S-V) 
714,  100 


Total.  Hunau  of  ronimerclal  FisherW-s. 


Ofllcr  of  th*  ComnilMloner  of  Kuli  and  Wildlife- 
^\Mtn  wid  e„«  i,«., 


Total    Hnh  and  Wildlife  Hirrlw. 


orruK  or  tcrritorim 

AdmlnlatrafUm  of  TiTTliorl<'« 

Trual  Trrri|/^y  <.f  tlir  VrntitU-  UUnda  (•dju«t<«l) 

Alttkkit  puliltc  worka. . ...   . 


Tt»l»l,  omt*  of  TerrlUifl«i 

orrrE  or  tne  niuRETARr 


Bmiiuif  Mid  >  tfifnaei 

T(^l»l,  !>•  i.,»n(ii.  1,1  ..( fti,  i„i,.ru,r 

1  ITI  t    II  — KRLATCb    A<>EM<-|E« 

CommlMlon  of  Fine  Art» 

Fe.ler»l  Poal  .Mine  Safely  Board  of  |{e\  lew 


5,  "Ki.ran 
7iai.  laai 
117,  .'.1(1 

(2,  142,  IMl 
(313.  UW) 


A,  MM.  AlO 


i.(»^.'.,  (no 

"  «..  I'ai  (an 

n.  (lai.  Ill) 


••••••••••*•• 


Fore»t  Service.  I>i-|iftri  m'-nt  of  Arrlciilturc: 
>ore»l  pr'>ii.<-t|,,n  and  iiiiliraiion. 

Jor.-^t  lari.l  m  inak:.  irient 

r  orr-»t  ri-x-nrcti 

Kiate  and  privut.-  fori-.try  toiiitrrutinn'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'" 

ron-xt  r'la-li  and  ir  ill* 

A««i«t  UK.  to  .-ta'i-'  for  tree  plant lnr.'."IIIII"m*"^*^^l^ 
Ac<)ui.>'ill<n  of  land*  for  nattotuil  f'>re«t«: 

Cttihe  Naii..na|  Kore<>t J 

hUfxTlor  National  K<'re»t '.'.".'.'.', *" 

HpecUl  acUi  n '   '   '''.'.'.'.''','.'.'.','," 

CoopefRtlve  mnite  impro^fmenU  (iiH-riui  itecnuiiV)"*. '.'.'..'. 

Total,  Furnx  s<r%l<«... 
Indian  riaimn  Commiwi.m 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  10746,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 
In  thk  House  or  Representatfves,  U.  S.. 

May  22.  1958. 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendmeuts  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14,  18.  and  22  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10746)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." and  concur  therein. 


May  26 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES  OVER 
THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  Calendar  No. 
1648.  H.  R.  10015.  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1652. 
H.  R.  12356. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12356)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  construction 
of  bridges  over  the  Potomac  River,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  August  30. 
1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.  BIBLE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 
Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 
Mr.     CARLSON.       Let    me     inquire 
whether   the  chairman   of   the   District 
of     Columbia     Committee,     the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  is  going 
to  discuss  House  bill  12356? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  intend  to  do  so.  That 
bill  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  bill  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes;  it  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  OreKon? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Becau.se  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  pressing  engagement  which  will 
require  my  absence  from  the  floor  t^' 
a  few  minutes,  and  in  vfewQf  the  further 
fact  that  I  am  sure  the  pen^g  bill/will 
be  disposed  of  during  my  abse»ce/trom 
the  floor,  I  wish  to  take  advani^ge  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  thechair- 
man  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible),  my  deep  appreciation  for  his 
leadership,  not  only  regarding  the  pend- 
ing bill,  but  al.so  regarding  all  other 
matters  which  affect  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


In  my  Judgment  the  bill  would  not  be 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time  if  it  were 
not  for  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  because,  for  some  reason, 
the  bridge  issue  or  the  Issue  involving 
transportation  problems  in  connection 
with  crossing  the  Potomac  River  has 
been  one  of  the  footballs  which  has  been 
kicked  around  rather  vigorously  for  some 
years  past. 

I  am  sure  that  In  connection  with  this 
matter  I  can  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  probably  also 
for  the  people  of  Virginia  who  have  to 
cro.ss  the  Potomac  River,  when  I  express 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
us  in  making  it  po.<=sible  for  the  bill  now 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  bill  should  be  pa.ssed. 
Let  me  say.  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  only  bridge  bill  which  should  receive 
consideration  by  the  Congre.ss.  There 
is  need  for  additional  bridges  and  for  a 
tunnel,  because  the  bridge  called  for  by 
the  pending  bill  will  not  help  very  much 
to  remedy  the  existing  transportation 
bottleneck,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ByrdI.  whom  I  .^^ee  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  could  te.stify  if 
I  were  to  call  him  as  my  witness  and 
were  to  put  him  on  the  witness  stand. 
The  problem  of  providing  facilities  for 
crossing  the  Pt)tomac  River  is  a  serious 
one;  and  the  difflculties  in  that  connec- 
tion cost  the  taxpayers  huge  sums  of 
money,  as  a  result  of  the  bottleneck 
caused  by  existing  conditions. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  pending  bill  will 
be  pa.ssed  quickly.  I  also  hope  that  other 
bridges  and  at  least  one  tunnel  will  be 
constructed,  in  order  to  facilitate  fur- 
ther the  necessary  crossing  of  the 
Potomac. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presid'^nt,  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  about  me. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  committee.  He 
is  constantly  in  attendance  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  he  has  been  most  helpful  in 
connection  with  bringing  the  bill  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible  I,  not  only  for  his  industry  and  his 
ability  in  getting  this  bridge  bill  before 
the  Senate,  but  al.so  for  all  the  other 
many  things  he  is  doing  a.s  chairman  of 
the  Committc^^i;^  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Witly-tTTe  po.ssib^  exception  of  the 
State  6t  Maryland,  no  other  State  has 
terest  Virginia  has  In  the  joint 
efforts  which  constantly  are  being  made 
by  Virginia  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  relieve  conditions  which 
exi.st  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
bridge  facilities. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  bottleneck  has  not  yet  been 
opened;  more  will  h.-\ve  to  be  done,  be- 
cause every  year  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  new  residents  come  to  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

I  believe  that  not  only  the  Senate  and 
the  country,  but  especially  Virginia  and 


the  other  States  which  adjoin  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  patriotic,  disinterested, 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  complimentary  remarks. 

I  may  say  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ls  completely  aware 
of  the  need  fur  more  cro.ssings  of  the 
Potomac  River,  and  realizes  the  tremen- 
dous growth  pattern  of  this  very  large 
metropohtan  area.  The  bridge  now  pro- 
posed. I  am  sure,  will  be  only  one  of 
the  many  cro.ssings  which  will  be 
required  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  particular  bill  which  l."?  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  not  completely  new. 
It  ha.s  been  before  the  Senate,  in  various 
forms,  over  the  period  of  the  last  4  years. 
I  believe  now  it  is  going  forward  toward 
being  enacted  into  law  We  hope  It  will 
not  be  long  after  its  enactment  that  the 
actual  engineering  work  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  actual  construction 
started. 

The  pending  bill  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  more  satis- 
factor>'  location  for  the  bridge,  which  Is 
to  be  known  as  the  Theodore  Roo.scvelt 
Bridge  From  the  location  authorized 
by  Public  I^w  704  the  pending  bill  would 
move  the  bridge  upstream  some  800  feet 
from  that  point  contemplated  in  the 
existing  statute. 

This  six-lane  low-level  bridge  would  be 
constructed  from  a  point  north  of  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Constitution  Avenue  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac  River,  and  would  cro.«vS 
the  .south  end  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island,  or  the  island  known  as  Small 
Island,  or  portions  of  both  islands. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BIBLE      I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  I  am  for  the  bill.  I 
think  the  bridge  is  needed  Whether  it 
is  built  under  the  provLsions  of  tlie  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  or  otherwise,  I 
think  it  should  be  cortstructed. 

The  only  thing  that  annoys  me  Is  that 
the  Washington  newspapers  keep  writing 
that  the  bridge  is  a  necessity,  but  if  we 
try  to  provide  for  some  project  in  the 
Senator's  State  or  in  my  State,  the  news- 
papers call  It  pork  barrel.  I  do  not 
like  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's sentiments.  I  agree  that  .so  far  as 
the  Di.-trict  of  Columbia  is  concerned, 
this  bridge  is  an  urgently  needed  re- 
quirement, and  the  authorization  for  it 
and  its  construction  should  move  for- 
ward. I  al-so  agree  there  are  other  pub- 
lic works  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  which  are  equally  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  .seems  to  me  It  rep- 
resents one  of  the  great  needs  In  the  en- 
tire United  States.  Here  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  there  is  a  fantastic  bottle- 
neck when  it  comes  to  crossing  the  Po- 
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tomac  River.  In  other  areas  where 
people  have  to  cross  a  river  back  and 
forth  as  a  part  of  their  daily  hves,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  facilities  which  are  twice 
as  adequate  as  those  for  crossing  the 
Potomac. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
is  entirely  correct.  I  hope  the  bridge 
will  be  only  one  of  many  such  structures 
which  will  t>e  proceeded  with  in  an 
orderly  way. 

It  was  felt  that  by  moving  the  location 
of  the  bridge  upstream,  or  northward,  as 
Indicated,  the  esthetics  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln Memorial  area  would  not  be  ad- 
versely aflected.  That  was  one  of  the 
problems  which  aro.se  because  of  the  pro- 
posed downstream  location. 

I  think  the  bill  has  the  approval  of 
practically    everyone.     It    has    the    ap 


posed  to  build  this  new  bridge.     I  think      our  busy  lives  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute 


we  are  making  great  progress.  I  am 
happy  that  is  so.  It  shows  the  growth 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  before 
the  Senate  a  proposal  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  the  bridge  will  soon  be  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  ofTered.  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


to  the  unselfish  and  devoted  public  service 
of  a  fine  citizen  and  a  great  teacher.  Prof. 
William  Sternberg.  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  slgnifi- 
cant  occasion.  I  sense  that  you  feel  that 
It  is.  Your  enthusiastic  and  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  to  gather  In  this 
fashion  Is  Indicative  of  your  warm  regard, 
and  deep  respect  for.  and  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  our  honored  guest. 

As  dean  of  the  law  school  I  have  be«n 
conscious  of  the  great  affection,  respect, 
and  esteem  he  has  inspired  In  the  hundreds 
of  students  who  have  passed  through  our 
classrooms  on  into  active  lives  in  cur  pro- 
fession. It  has  been  a  heart-warming  expeil- 
ence. 

Professor  Sternberg  first  came  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Crelghton  Law  School  In  1917 
as  a  part-time  Instructor  in  law.  He  has 
served  continuously  since  1920  as  a  full-time 
profpssor  of  law.  He  has  taught,  not  without 
sacrifice.  I  am  sure,  for  9  years  bevond  the 


proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior     RETIREMENT    OF    PROP.    WILLIAM     f^l  °i  ^t  ^''^'?''""y  /i""  ''^"'•ement'.    And  a 


and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  the  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Association,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commi.ssion.  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  propo.sed  by  the  bill  has  l>een  esti- 
mated at  $24,500,000.  This  amount  was 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
1954  act. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  what  at 
times  seemed  to  be  needless  delay.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  is  back  of  us  now. 
I  would  repeat  only  one  portion  from  the 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    He  said: 

Adoption  by  the  Congresn  of  the  recom- 
mended modification  in  existing  law  will,  we 
believe,  operate  to  achieve  the  common  ob- 
jective of  the  Congress  end  the  responsible 
executive  agencies  and  in  so  doing  will  add 
another  significant  chapier  to  the  brilliant 
record  of  a  i>eoples  determination  to  main- 
lain  their  seat  of  goverrment  as  the  show 


STERNBERG,  OF  CREIGHTON  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  on  May 
8,  my  alma  mater.  Creighton  University. 

bid    goodby    to    another    'Mr.    Chips' 

Prof.  William  Sternberg,  who,  for  40 
years,  taught  in  its  college  of  law.  The 
occasion  was  a  testimonial  dinner  hon- 
oring a  very  rare  and  beloved  personality 


year  ago  it  took  considerable  persuasion  on 
my  part  to  Induce  him  to  remain  with  us  in 
an  active  capacity  for  another  school  year. 
He  finally  agreed,  but  with  understand"able 
relu.-tance.  As  a  re.sult.  another  group  of 
50  young  men  h.-is  had  the  unforgettable 
experience  of  sitting  in  his  classes  and  bene- 
fitting from  cloFe  association  with  a  true 
scholar  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

How    does    one    proceed    to    evaluate    the 
worth  of  40  years  of  devoted  teaching?    Some 


and  marking  his  retirement  after  a  long,     tangible  evidence  lies  in  his  years  of  patient 


useful,  and  inspiring  teaching  career. 

Present  on  that  occasion  were  former 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
officers  of  the  university.  There  were 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect for  Professor  Sternberg,  both  from 
the  rostrum  and  in  the  informal  talk 
among  those  present.  One  of  the  typical 
expressions  heard  during  the  evening 
was  the  reference  to  the  patient  and 
precise  lips  of  this  wonderful  teacher. 
It  was  commonly  agreed  that  he  had 
the  rare  quality  of  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  plus  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit this  knowledge  clearly  and  effec- 
tively.    To  this  I  heartily  subscribe  on 


dedicated  scholarship  and  instruction;  the 
meticulous  training,  year  after  year,  of  stu- 
dents in  the  art  of  case  analysis,  of  problem 
solving,  and  the  other  techniques  of  lawyers. 
But  we  do  not  honor  him  because  of  a  me- 
thodical adherence  to  svich  routine  over  a 
long  span  of  time.  To  assay  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  legal  profession,  to  Crelghton, 
and  to  this  community  in  such  quantitative 
terms  is  not  the  purpose  which  brought  us 
together. 

We  are  here  because  of  the  rlchne.-^s  of  his 
contributions  to  his  profession,  and  to  legal 
education  specifically,  and  also  to  this  com- 
munity, in  terms  of  the  intangible  influence 
for  good  he  has  had  on  the  lives  of  so  many. 
Such  tests  as  these  provide  a  measure  of  the 
true  success  of  a  man.     Professor  Sternberg 


cla.sses,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

There    was    presented     to    Professor 

window  of  the  Natron,  uuly  the  Capital  of     Sternberg    a   bound   volume   containing 

Capitals. 


the  basis  of  personal   experience  in  his     ^^^   measured   up   to  the   classical   ideal   of 


Mr  President.  I  desire  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  chairm.in  of  the  FLscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  cf  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  FhearI.  He  has 
been  very  patient  and  very  helpful  in 
making  it  possible  to  move  one  step 
closer  to  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON  It  has  been  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  di.scussion  and  the 
recommendation  that  a  new  bridge  be 
built  across  the  Potomac  River.  My 
memory  goes  back  to  1935,  which  was 
the  first  year  I  t>ecame  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representati\  es.  There  was 
then  a  4-lane  bridge  across  the  Ana- 
costia  River,  which  was  later  replaced 
by  the  Philip  Sou.sa  Bridge.  There  was 
the  Arlington  Memori  il  Bridge,  one 
other  bridge  acro.ss  the  I'otomac  at  14th 
Street,  and  the  so-callt-d  Key  Bridge. 
Since  that  time  there  ha\  e  been  built  the 
new  East  Capitol  Street  Bridge,  the 
South  Capitol  Street  Bridge,  another 
bridge  at  14th  Street,  and  now  it  is  pro- 


400  letters  from  former  students,  many 
of  them  now  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  far  removed  from  Omaha 
and  Nebraska. 


what  a  university  professor  should  be.  In 
the  conduct  of  his  work  he  has  been  firm  In 
his  adherence  to  the  first  principles  of  right 
living  and  steadfast  in  his  professional  Ideals. 
It  matters  not  so  much  what  he  taught, 
whether  It  be  contracts,  partnership,  or  prop- 
erty, in  all  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
expert,  but   In   the   subtle   sure   Influence' of 


Much    emphasis    is    placed    these   days      ^  ^"^  mind,  firmly   based  in   Christian  pre 


upon  proper  teaching  and  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  While  the  Nation 
may  have  .some  inadequacies  in  this  re- 
spect, it  also  has  a  great  many  assets. 
One  of  these  assets  is  composed  of  the 
careers  and  the  activities  of  teachers 
like  Professor  Sternberg.  This  was 
brought  out  by  the  tribute  paid  him  in 
the  remarks  of  James  A.  Doyle,  dean  of 
the  Creighton  University  School  of  Law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

A  TiRiBtn-E  TO  Prof.  William  SnuNBEnc  De- 
livered ON  THE  Occasion  of  Ht.s   Retire- 
ment    From     the     Creighton     University 
School  of  Law  bt  Dean  James  A.  Doyle 
Mr.  Toastmaster;  very  reverend  president. 
Father   Relnert;    Professor   and   Mrs.    Stern- 
berg,  distinguished  guests,   ladies,   and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  part 
In  a  program  In   which   we  pause   briefly  In 


cepts.  on  the  true  values  of  life.  Tlie  real 
worth  of  a  course  In  any  college  has  to  be 
measured,  not  In  terms  of  Its  content  but 
by  the  character  and  Influence  of  the  mr.n 
who  presents  It.  When  students  had  a 
choice,  they  chose  Sternberg.  What  was  law 
school  at  Creighton  without  at  least  one  op- 
portunity to  sit  In  his  classes.  TTie  intan- 
gibles I  have  mentioned,  the  Ideals  of  high- 
est ethical  conduct,  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian living,  the  habits  of  industry,  self-dis- 
clpllne.  and  critical  thinking  Inculcated 
through  the  medium  of  a  law  course,  a 
course  which  might  be  humdrum  In  the 
hands  of  anyone  else,  sets  apart  the  real 
teacher.  Professor  Sternberg's  contribution 
to  legal  education  and  to  society  Is  rich, 
exjjressed  in  these  terms.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  here  tonight  can  attest  to  the  honest 
values  you  received  as  students,  privileged 
by  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  classes. 
And  Creighton  University  is  reflected  through 
the  influence  of  men  like  him.  It  Is  trite 
but.  nonetheless,  true  to  say  that  prestige  of 
any  university  Is,  In  the  last  analysts,  based 
upon  the  quality  of  its  teachers. 

Prom   what   I   have  said   It   should   be  ap- 
p.irent    that    Professor    Sternberg's    interes'.^ 
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have  not  been  confined  to  some  narrow 
segment  of  the  law — how  to  make  a  binding 
contract,  form  a  partnership,  or  handle  a 
problem  In  conveyancing.  He  has  been  In- 
terested in  law  as  a  science  and  In  the 
underlying  jurisprudential  basis  of  all  law. 
Ill  this  area  he  has  written  on  such  topics 
as  the  Origin  of  Human  Rights  and  Natural 
L.iw  In  American  Jurisprudence.  What  Is 
the  origin  and  basis  of  all  law  has  been 
an  abiding  Interest.  And  In  his  classes 
he  sought  to  Interpret  the  law  In  the  light 
of  the  moral  approach  that  should  guide 
every  lawyer  In  the  handling  of  his  client's 
problems. 

In  addition  to  law  his  Interests  have  em- 
braced a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  political 
subjects — International  relations,  political 
science,  music,  literature,  and  religion.  You 
may  be  amazed,  as  I  was,  to  discover  early 
lectures  by  him  on  such  subjects  as  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  the  characteristics  of  their 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry;  the  cultural 
value  of  music;  Mozart,  the  musician  par 
excellence;  the  classic  period  of  German 
literature,  as  well  as  many  others.  In  the 
art  of  expression.  Professor  Sternberg  Is  an 
orator  without  peer.  And  the  list  of  the 
addresses  and  lectures  he  has  given  on  a 
wide  arra^'  of  Irg.il.  political  and  cultural 
subjects  evidence  a  valuable  ctmtrlbutlon 
to  the  cultural  life  of  this  community.  How. 
then.  I  repeat,  can  we  truly  weigh  the  con- 
tribution this  quiet,  humble,  dedicated 
teacher  has  made  to  his  profession,  to  the 
university  he  loves,  and  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives?  I  trust  that  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  resources  of  any  university 
to  compensate  men  like  him  Is  made  up 
to  him  In  part  by  the  satisfaction  that 
flows  from  service  to  his  fellow  men.  and 
In  the  knowledge  that  In  our  hearts  we 
acknowledge  a  great  debt  to  htm. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  dean  of 
the  law  school  during  these  last  10  years. 
I  cherish  the  example  he  has  set  for  all  of 
us  as  a  good  teacher,  a  devout  Christian,  a 
modest  gentleman  and  an  educated  man. 
He  has  brought  to  the  faculty  not  simply 
technical  competence  In  law.  but  real  wis- 
dom, a  keen  sen.se  of  duty,  and  complete 
devotion  to  his  work.  His  position  will  not 
be  completely  filled  for  a  long  time.  If  evrr. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  Join  with  me  in 
saluting  him  and  praying  that  he  may  en- 
Joy   many  years  of  happiness   in   our   midst. 


FUNDS  FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1653.  H.  R.  12377. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12377 1  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds 
for  capital  improvement  programs  and  to 
amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  in  meet- 
ing costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  inquire  if  H.  R. 
12377  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  particular  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  have  no  objection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeding  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  a  pro- 
Rram  of  construction  to  meet  capital 
needs  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  program  includes 
projects  relatin<T  to  education,  health, 
welfare,  public  safety,  recreation,  and 
other  general  government  activities. 
This  proposal  is  a  reevaluation  of  the 
public-works  piogram  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1954. 

Two  method.s  are  provided  to  assist  the 
District  in  financing  the  program.  The 
first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  loans 
to  t>e  made  to  the  District  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  amounts  not  exceed- 
ing $75  million,  such  loans  to  bear  inter- 
est at  rates  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury.  The 
loans  are  to  be  repaid  over  a  30-vear  pe- 
riod,'beginning  with  the  second  fiscal 
year  after  the  loans  are  received  by  the 
District.  E^xpenditures  of  funds  raJ.sed 
by  such  loans  would  be  authorized  on  an 
appropriation  basis  from  year  to  year. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  so  that  the  annual  payment 
by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  increased  by 
$9  million  from  the  present  authoriza- 
tion of  $23  million,  payable  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  existing  provision  of  law 
that  $7  million  of  the  Federal  payment 
must  be  used  only  for  capital  outlay  and 
must  be  matched  by  revenues  from  the 
general  fund  would  be  left  luichanged  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  today  resulted  from  a  series  of 
hearings  held  by  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  together  with  the  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  was  the  subcommit- 
tee so  ably  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Frear  1 .  The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
very  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  contributed  no  end  toward  the 
progress  of  the  bill  to  its  present  state 
before  the  Senate  today. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs  held  several 
executive  sessions.  After  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure, I  am  happy  to  state  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  as  I  have  assured 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1, 
without  a  dis.senting  vote  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 
I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tlie  $75  million  of  borrowing 
authorized  by  the  bill  is  not  the  figure 
requested  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  requested  borrowing  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $100  million.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  caieful  and  delib- 
erate weight  to  the  views  of  our  col- 
leagues in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the 
final  amount.  That  we  did.  in  a  con- 
structive fashion,  which  is  best  exem- 
plified by  one  item  in  the  original  request 
which  waa  deleted  by  both  the  House 
committee  and  the  Senate  committee. 
The  particular  item  to  which  I  refer  was 


the  replacement  of  the  Di.-^trict  Buildinpr 
at  a  cost  of  some  $17,550,000.  Some  of 
our  friends  felt — and  in  my  judgment 
they  were  absoluteley  right — that  this 
particular  expenditure  could  not  be  justi- 
fied at  the  present  time.  It  did  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  economically  wise  to  destroy 
a  soundly  constructed  building,  which 
has  many  years  of  useful  life  ahead,  when 
we  are  facing  pre.sent  difficulties  In  the 
raising  of  money  sufficient  to  build 
needed  schools. 

However,  in  reaching  the  decision  that 
the  particular  building  ought  not  be  re- 
placed at  the  present  time,  we  are  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  needed  repairs  and 
improvements  are  necessary,  and  a  line 
item  of  $1  million  was  provided  for  such 
pur  po.se  s. 

In  those  instances  when  we  felt  the 
Commissioners  had,  either  in  their  orig- 
inal  pre.sentations   or   in    their   supple- 
mentary statements,  made  out   a  good 
ca.se.  we  allowed  the  estimates.     In  those 
instances  in  which,  in  our  judgment,  they 
did  not  make  out  a  good  ca.se.  we  imposed 
limitations.     Some     of    the    committee 
members,    for   instance,    felt   that   the 
.school  population  projections  might  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  facts  of  the 
situation  would  .show  to  be  true  some  6  or 
8  years  in  the  future.     On  this  basis  we 
made   a   general   $8   million   cut   in   the 
.school    construction    program,    on    the 
theory  that  after  4  years,  if  it  were  found 
that   the   school   population   projections 
were   accurate^   the   way   would   still   be 
open  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  re- 
quest   the    restoration   of    the    required 
amount.    We  knew  the  building  program 
would  be  scheduled  over  the  next  6  years, 
and   each   year   the  amount  to   be  bor- 
rowed would  be  given  review  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.     Therefore,  we 
felt  our  action  would  not  harm  the  school 
program,  and  might  well  .save  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  unnec- 
essary capital  outlay. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
District  Building,  we  provided  an  addi- 
tional $4 'a  million  for  major  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  existing  structures. 
All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
the  pending  bill,  which  has  met  the  test 
of  careful  and  detailed  study  by  the  joint 
committee,  is  worthwhile.  To  me.  this 
illustrates  one  of  the  areas  in  which  a 
joint  committe  can  work  most  effectively. 
In  our  best  judgment  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  sound,  and  deserves  affirmative 
Senate  action.  I  hope  for  and  I  urge 
prompt  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COMPIETION  OF  INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1650,  H  R. 
7870. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clbrk,  A  bill  fH  R.  7870) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  1,  1955,  to  au- 
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tlioi-ize  an  additional  $10  million  for  the 
completion  of  the  Intei  -American  High- 
way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeirg  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  M  )ntnna. 

The  motion  was  aT:ecd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  'Consider  the  bill 
(il.  R.  7870 »  to  amend  Uie  act  of  July 
1.  1955.  to  authorize  en  additional  $10 
million  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  Pre,sident.  H  R 
7870  pa.sscd  the  Hou  e  c  f  Representatives 
on  March  13,  1958.  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  retorted  the  House 
bill  as  it  was  passed  by  tliat  body,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  no-.v  be  pa.'>sed.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  completion  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway  from  the 
United  States  border  ir.  northern  Mexico 
Pll  the  way  to  Panama,  so  that  one  can 
travel  on  a  paved  highway  from  the 
United  States  to  Panama  City.  Tliat  is 
all  the  bill  provides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
L")  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  projxisetl.  tiie  question 
is  on  the  third  reudinu  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ord-^red  to  a  third  rend- 
ing^ read  the  third  time,  and  pas.-^cd. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  REGARD- 
ING THE  MUTUAL  .SECURITY 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  desire 
to  refer  briefly  to  a  pe  sonal  matter.  I 
see  that  at  the  moment  the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  I  Mr  Long)  has  left  the  floor; 
but  I  told  him  that  today  I  would  make 
this  statement  on  the  fl<KDr  of  tl.e  Senate. 

Last  week  the  Senatt.r  from  Lousiana 
was  ill  and  in  the  hcpital.  All  of  us 
were  ver>'  sorry  about  that.  Today  we 
are  very  happy  to  see  him  aiain  in  the 
Senate,  and  verj'  much  his  old  .self,  with 
h.is  u.'^ual  vigor  and  vit.-.lity. 

While  he  was  in  the  hospital.  I  exer- 
cised his  proxy  in  the  I'oreign  Relations 
Committ<>e.  in  respect  t«)  various  amend- 
ments which  proposed  the  making  of 
cuts  in  the  mutual  .sect  rity  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Louis  ana  has  just  re- 
entered the  Chamber. 

In  the  committee  we  were  successful 
In  the  case  of  one  of  tie  proposed  cuts. 
After  that  amendment  was  af;reed  to, 
there  was  a  record  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  th'*  question  of  re- 
porling  the  bill  to  the  S-nate;  and  eveiy 
member  of  the  comm;ttee  except  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  to  be  re- 
corded in  that  connection.  Therefore. 
I  exercised  the  judgment  which  I 
thought  the  premises  celled  for,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  successful 
in  having  the  amendment  agreed  to.  So 
I  voted  his  proxy  in  fa-'or  of  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  wish  to  make  ve.-y  clear  that  al- 
thougli  the  committee  has  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  Senate,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  agnees  with  every  part  of 
the  mutual  security  bill.  In  fact,  this 
afternoon  I  am  filing  nr.y  objections  to 
certain  parts  of  the  mutual  security  bill; 
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and.  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  shall  submit  amend- 
ments of  my  own  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  make  this  statement  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Proxmire  in  the  chair)  in 
particular,  because  he  has  just  submitted 
some  amendments,  and  has  done  so  on 
the  basis  of  a  principle  with  which  I 
agree,  namely,  that  a  showing  must  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  criteria  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  laid  down. 
I  think  the  ciiteria  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  are  sound  ;  and  in  my 
judgment  a  showing  must  be  made  to 
ju.stify  spending  even  $1  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  support  of  a  dictator 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  my  ob- 
jections to  the  mutual  security  bill  is 
ba-cd  on  my  belief  that  the  bill  does  not 
sufficiently  pinpoint  uhat,  in  fact,  should 
be  Congressional  objections  to  sending 
money  to  support  dictators  in  Soutli 
America. 

AlthoujL'h  one  of  the  amendments  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee— and  I  wa.s 
glad  to  see  at  least  that  one  amendment 
agreed  to— in  my  judgment  the  bill  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  strong. 

However,  in  fairness  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  thought  I  .'-hould  make 
this  statement,  because  he  al.-^o  has  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  Let  me  say  that  I 
exercised  his  proxy  under  the  conditions 
which  I  have  just  explained  to  the 
Senate.  The  Record  should  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  willing 
to  have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  likes  all 
a.<:pects  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  understand 
that  he  dees  not  like  many  of  them. 

Therefore,  I  make  this  explanation. 
because  if  any  per.son  in  Louisiana  were 
to  interpret  my  exercise  of  his  proxy  as 
an  indication  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  favors  all  features  of  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  state  that  my  exercise  of  his 
proxy  docs  not  mean  that  he  supports  the 
bill  in  tolo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  at  the  suggestion 
of  other  members  of  the  committee,  went 
into  an  anteroom  and  telephoned  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  at  the  hospital 
at  Bethe.sda,  to  inquire  how  his  vote 
should  be  recorded  on  the  question  of 
marking  up  the  bill. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  correct. 
I  also  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  my 
conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  did  not  receive  the  .specific 
instructions  I  wish  I  had  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  how  to  exercise  his  proxy  on  the 
question  of  the  final  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  am  satisfied  that  when  I 
did  vote  his  proxy  in  the  way  I  have 
stated,  I  voted  in  accordance  with  his 
wish  to  have  the  bill  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  have  the  bill  come 
before  the  Senate,  but  that  when  it  is 
brought  up  on  the  floor,  he  intends  to 
submit  some  amendments  to  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  voting  my 


proxy  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
was  submitted  in  the  committee. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
shall  not  be  in  support  of  the  bill  on  the 
question  of  its  final  passage,  unless  I 
hear  some  arguments  in  addition  to  the 
ones  I  have  already  heard  during  the 
past  8  years  in  favor  of  this  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
join  the  Senator  from  Orepon  in  welcom- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  back  to  the  floor. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ACTION  ON 
THE  MLTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1938— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
WILEY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
very  day  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  reporting  the  vital 
Mutual  Secui-ity  Act  of  1958.  This  im- 
portant bill  will  be  coming  up  for  action 
m  the  Senate  very  shortly.  In  my  judg- 
ment, favorable  action  on  it  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  national  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Free  World. 

If  the  Senate  shall  pass  it.  it  will  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  constructive  headline 
v.hich  will  be  the  best  answer  to  the 
disturbing  headlaies  w  hich  we  see  based 
upon  news  dispatches  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  we  watch  disturbing  developments 
in  France,  in  Algeria,  in  Indonesia,  in 
South  America,  there  is  often  a  feeling, 
"If  only  we  could  do  something — with- 
out interfering — which  would  help  meet 
these  challenges  to  the  Free  World." 

There  is  .something  we  can  definitely 
do.  It  is  not  an  act  of  interference;  it  is 
the  enli,2htened  act  of  the  leading  nation 
of  the  Free  World,  the  partner  of  the  Free 
World.  It  is  an  act  for  aid,  but  more 
important,  it  is  an  act  of  great  psycho- 
logical significance,  for  we  can  help 
pour  much-needed  oil  on  troubled  wa- 
ters by  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  which  is  being 
reported  today. 

DO      KOT     EMASCXTLATE      MXTTCAL     SECt'RITY      ACT 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  substantially  in  its  present 
form,  thanks  to  wise  bipartisan  or,  bet- 
ter still,  nonpartisan  accord. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  changing  it  substantially  by 
harmful  amendment,  if  we  were  to 
emasculate  it,  instead  of  pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  we  would  instead  be 
pouring  oil  and  then  lighting  a  match 
to  the  oil. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  do  no  such 
thing. 

Year  after  year,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  risen  with  statesman- 
.ship  to  the  challenge  of  mutual  security 
before  it. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  demonstrated 
our  increasing  understanding  of  the 
facts  of  the  atomic  age;  the  shrunken 
world  in  which  jets  will  soon  be  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  6  hours  and  in  which  mis- 
siles will  soon  be  capable  of  being  fired 
over  the  roof  of  the  world  in  less  than 
30  minutes. 

Last  Saturday,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  my  State.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  the  facts  of  the  atomic  age 
as  they  affect  Wisconsin  and  America. 
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On  Sunday,  by  taped  transcription,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  deliver  a  broadcast 
over  station  WIND,  Chicago.  At  that 
time  I  stated  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  anti- 
American  demon.strations  which  have 
occurred  in  several  areas  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  over  Station  WIND  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"ANTi-AMFRirAN  Demonstrations  Call  for 
Rededication  to  Cause  of  Liberty  and 
Freedom."  Says  Senator  Wiley — Cites  Mu- 
tt'al  sfct'rity  as  constructive  rtmedy  for 
World  Turmoil 

My  friends.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  nre  to 
participate  In  this  series  of  Congres&lonHl  re- 
view   broadcasts.      I   appreciate   the  opportu- 
nity afforded  me  by  station  WIND  to  Join  you 
and  dlscu.ss  current  Congressional  activities. 
As   you   know,   thi.s   session   of   Congress   may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  in  recent 
years.    The  problems  we  are  discussing  are  of 
vital    Importance     to    everv    citizen    of    our 
Nation.     America  Is  In  a  struggle  for  her  very 
survival.      In   this    battle    we   are   not   alone. 
The  entire  Free  World  Is  threatened  with  de- 
struction.     We    are    faced    by    an    opposing 
philosophy  which  has  as  its  announced  pur- 
pose the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  dem- 
ocratic   systems    of    government,    both    here 
In   the   United   Stat.es,    and    In   other   nations 
where  liberty  Is  cherished.     It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  counteract  this  threat  with  a  con- 
structive program  which   will  make  America 
more  secure,  and  which  will  insure  the  rights 
and     privileges     of     freedom-loving     people 
throughout  the  world.    This  Is  the  Job  which 
Is  facing  America   today.     This  Is  what  Con- 
gress is  striving  to  do  In  the  current  session. 
Question.  Senator  Wiley.  In   recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  nrony  outbursts  of  anti-Amer- 
icanism   in    widespread    areas    of    the    world. 
What  has  been  the  reaction  in  Congress  to 
these  incidents? 

Answer.  We  are  all.  of  course,  highly  con- 
cerned about  incidents  of  antidemocratic 
feeling  during  the  past  few  months.  We 
realize  that  some  oi'  theae  demonstrations 
are  definitely  Communist  Inspired  and  di- 
rected. However,  we  must  not  be  too  quick 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  communism's  do<ir- 
step.  For  example,  in  Latin  America,  there 
Is  a  deep,  underlying  resentment  of  Ameri- 
can policy  which  goes  back  for  many  years. 
True,  American  policies  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  drastically  changed  in  the  past  25 
years,  but  many  people  in  this  dynamic  area 
8tm  view  us  with  suspicion  and  outrlRht 
dislike 

Question.  What  about  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Senator? 

Answer.  Recent  events  In  the  Middle  East 
and  In  Africa  have  shown  that  there  is  wide- 
spread ml.sunderstandlng  of  American  ob- 
jectives. Almost  all  of  the  demonstrations 
of  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  have  been  di- 
rected against  our  so-called  Imperialistic  ob- 
Jectlve.s.  We  know  th."t  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  However,  rei^rettably,  the 
Communist  propagandists  have  convinced 
people  in  these  underdeveloped  areas  that 
our  objectives  are  to  ke^p  them  In  a  state 
of  destitution  and  misery.  These  are  the 
lies  which  we  must  counteract.  We  can 
counteract  them  la  pait  by  a  program  of 
information  and  truth.  However,  the  most 
constructive  and  effective  means  of  spread- 
ing the  truth  to  people  in  these  areas  la  by 
a  dynnmlc  program  of  action  which  will  fur- 
ther assist  them  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
goals  of  Independence  and  .self-determina- 
tion. These  countries  liave  long  been  "have- 
nots" — we  have  been  a  nation  of  the  "haves." 
Resentment  and  bitterness  are  only  natural 
iimuaa  reactions  to  these  conditions. 


Question.  Wh  it  can  the  United  Stat«s  do 
to  Improve  thef.e  relations.  Senator  Wii.fy? 
Answer.  First,  we  must  realize  that  in  the 
past  20  years  our  world  has  shrunk  to  a  frac- 
tion of  its  former  size,  figuratively  speaking. 
We  are  only  a  few  minutes  away  from  any 
spot  on  our  globe.  Therefore,  our  entire 
concept  of  America  as  a  place  remote  from 
other  nations  must  be  changed. 
Question  What  else.  Senator? 
Answer  Kvrn  more  Important,  we  have 
reached  a  point  In  civilization  where  the 
so-called  "have-nots"  must  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  as  such  in  this  world.  In  this  mod- 
ern day  and  age  there  Is  no  reasi>n  for  con- 
tinuing poverty  and  misery  in  any  area.  We 
live  In  a  world  of  plenty.  We  live  In  a  world 
of  education  and  science.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  all  peoples  In  all  areas  of  the  world  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  and 
dynamic  concept  of  living  This  means  that 
we.  who  believe  In  true  denux-racy  and  liberty, 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  principles 
111  doing  this,  wc  must  develop  a  constructive 
new  policy  which  will  give  a  helping  hand 
to  these  nations  and  peoples.  In  order  that 
they  may  achieve  their  proper  place  In  the 
family  ul  free  nations 

Question    What    Is   being   done   to  accom- 
plish  this  objective.  Senator? 

Answer.  One  of  the  measures  under  dis- 
cussion In  Congress  Is  directly  aimed  at  im- 
proving conditions  In  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  we  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  America  and  the  free  world 
Question.  What  measure  are  you  referring 
to.  SenaUjr? 

Answer    I  refer  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

which  will  soon   be  discussed  In    the  Senate. 

Question.   You     stated      that      the     Senate 

would   sot)n   be  acting  on   this   bill,   Senator 

Willy? 

Answer  Yes  The  Hou.se  has  already 
passed  lis  version  of  the  mutual  security  bill. 
During  the  past  week,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  studying  the  House-passed 
measure,  and  making  some  suggestions  which 
I  t>elieve  strengthen  the  bill. 

Question  Could  you  tell  your  listeners 
briefly  Just  what  the  Mutual  Security  Act  Is' 
Answer  Well;  this  bill  provides  (or  a  pro- 
gram of  economic,  technical  and  military  as- 
sl.stance  to  other  nations  of  the  world  Un- 
der provisions  of  this  act,  we  assist  under- 
developed nations  to  Improve  their  economic 
status.  We  Instruct  them  In  public  health 
and  sanitati.Mi.  We  establish  schools  and 
hospitals.  We  teach  the  peoples  of  these 
less  fortunate  areas  more  modern  methods  of 
farming.  In  order  that  they  may  produce 
more  fcxxl  from  their  soil. 

Question.  You  .said  that  this  also  provided 
military  assistance.  Senator  Wiley? 

Answer  Yes.  In  some  Instances  we  assist 
our  allies  In  building  tip  their  military 
strength.  Witli  our  help,  more  than  2'.^  mll"- 
lion  foreign  allied  troops— at  relatively  Inex- 
pensive cost — aro  now  in  the  front  lines 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  world  domi- 
nation. If  we  stopped  our  aid  program  to 
these  nations,  they  couldn  t  support  even  a 
fraction  of  that  armed  manpower  Thvis  our 
military  assistance  program  enables  our  al- 
lies to  maintain  their  military  strength  with 
their  own  troops.  This  relieves  us  of -the 
necessity  of  having  American  troops  In  great 
force  located  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
why  the  Senate  restored  the  »I60  million  au- 
thorization In  military  aid  funds  which  the 
Hou.se  had  deleted  from  the  Presidents  re- 
quest. 

Question.  Senator,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  controversy  on  this  bUl. 
Can  you  give  us  the  reason  for  this? 

Answer.  I  would  be  glad  to.  I  bellev/  It 
is  controveislal  only  because  it  is  widely  mis- 
understood. We  frequently  hear  this  bill  re- 
ferred to  as  a  giveaway  of  American  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  This  isnt  the  case  at  all.  Tlie 
mutual  security  program  does  not  give  any- 
thing  away.     This  program  Is  a  sound  invest- 


ment In  security  for  America  and  peace  for 
the  world.  I  quite  frankly  believe  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  existing  mutual  security 
program,  we  might  have  already  had  a  great 
number  of  additional  brushflre  Incidents,  or 
even  possibly  the  dreadful  prospect  of  world 
war  III. 

Question.  Does  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram make  cash  grants  to  underdevelojx^d 
nations.  Senator? 

Answer  Only  In  a  few  instances  In  most 
cases,  the  money  appropriated  for  mutual  se- 
curity Is  spent  In  the  United  States  Latest 
estimates  indicate  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  forelgn-ald  funds  are  si>ent  in  this  country 
purchasing  goods  and  services  for  use  over- 
seas. This  means  that  mutual  security  funds 
give  a  boost  to  our  own  economy  and  create 
Jobs  In  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  American 
economy.  According  to  estimates  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department,  more  than 
500.000  persons  In  the  United  States  are  em- 
ployed as  a  direct  result  of  the  mutual-secur- 
ity program. 

Question.  Senator  Wilet,  during  recent 
months,  there  have  been  many  accusations 
of  wasteful  utilization  of  mutual  security 
funds.  Has  anything  been  done  to  correct 
this? 

Answer  By  all  means  TTie  Forelitn  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  FVirelgn 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  In- 
ternational Cooperatkm  Administration  It- 
self, all  liave  conducted  extensive  ln\estlga- 
tlons  int<j  each  specific  charge  of  waste.  I 
am  hnppy  to  report  that  almost  all  of  the 
charges  were  found  to  be  completely  false. 
In  the  few  Isolated  Instances  In  which  there 
was  substance  to  the  charges,  conditions  were 
corrected  Immediately.  Naturally,  we  will 
continually  watch  lor  needless  exi)ens«  in 
this,  and  all  other  Government  programs. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  carrying  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  expense  It  is  our  solemn 
res()onslbimy  to  ascertain  that  every  tax  dol- 
lar Is  spent  wisely  on  programs  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  beneHt  to  the 
United  States 

Question.  You  feel  that  the  mutual-secur- 
ity program  accomplishes  this  objective. 
Senator  WiLET? 

Answer.  I  frankly  tvelieve  that  almost  every 
dollar  spent  on  mutual  security  has  been  » 
very  wi.se  Investment  In  America's  security 
and  the  safety  of  the  free  world  When  na- 
tions In  other  parts  of  the  world  are  strong 
economically,  physically,  and  milltarllv.  the 
danger  of  Communist  Infiltration  Is  greatly 
reduced  When  we  assist  other  nations  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  in  the  family 
of  Independent  nations,  we  are  contrlbutlnjc 
to  the  strength  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
As  free  and  lndei>endent  nations  become 
stronger,  the  United  States  becomes  more 
secure. 

Question  Russia  has  greatly  expanded  her 
program  of  assistance  to  other  nations,  hasn't 
she.  Senator  Wiley  ' 

Answer.  Yes.  indeed:  she  has      Russia  has 
a  rapidly  growing  program  of  aid  to  under- 
developed areas.     She  has  combined  her  pro- 
gram with  an  aggressive  trade  expansion  pro- 
gr.im.     Only  recently.  Allen  Dulles.  Director 
of    our    Central    Intelligence    Agency    stated 
that  the  greatest  threat  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  the  economic  offensive  now 
being   waged    by   Russia.      You    may    remem- 
ber.   Premier    Khrushchev    announred    to    an 
American  newspap>er  man  recently  that  Rus- 
sla  declared  war  on  the  United  States  in  the 
held    of    world    trade    and    economics.     This 
WPS    no    Idle    boast.      We    have    already    see.i 
some  results  of  this  new.  aggressive  economic 
policy    In    Russia,     she    Is    making    commit- 
monu  for  assistance  to  many  ccnintries  in 
strategic  areas  of  the  globe,  and  furthermore. 
Russia  Is  honoring  these  commitments      She 
Is    continually    searching    for    new    areas    in 
which    to    begin    her    economic    Infiitratlon. 
We    have    seen    Russia's    economic    offensive 
functioning  in  Aela— In  the  Mide.-st  and  In 
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Africa.  She  Is  even  now  making  overtures 
for  a  technical  asslstanca  program  to  Latin 
America.  We  cannot  aff  >rd  to  allow  Russia 
to  get  her  foot  in  the  dojr  any  lartlier  than 
she  already  has. 

America  has  been  challenged.  In  all 
frankness,  we  cannot  al'ord  to  Ignore  this 
challenge.  Our  survival  as  a  nation  de- 
pends on  our  awareness  and  recognition  of 
the  dangers  which  confront  us. 

Question  When  do  you  think  the  mutual 
security  bill  will  be  slgntd  into  law  Senator? 

Answer.  As  I  meniloncj  before,  tiie  Senate 
should  act  on  the  bill  sometime  late  this 
week.  Then  the  diflennccs  between  tlie 
Hou.se  and  Senate  verslc  ua  will  have  to  be 
resolved  in  conference.  Following  this.  It 
will  go  to  the  White  House  for  the  President  s 
signature.  The  bill  we  are  now  di^cusslig  is 
only  the  authorization  olll.  No  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  measure  A  sepa- 
rate appropriation  bill  i.iust  be  passed  be- 
fore the  program  will  t>e  in  operation. 

Question  Well.  Senaur  WiLtY.  I  see  that 
our  time  is  up.  Have  ym  any  last  minute 
message  for  your  friends  in  the  Chicago  area? 

Answer  Yes.  I  Just  want  to  say  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  being  with  y^u  tonight  on  this 
Congressional  Review.  I  hope  that  8<ime- 
tlme  In  the  future  I  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity again  to  talk  with  vou  Now,  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  to  thank  -Station  WIND  once 
again  for  Inviting  me  to  participate  In  this 
broadcast  This  Is  Senatt  r  Alexander  Wiley 
Of  Wisconsin  bidding  you   all  good  night. 


UTILIZATION  OF  ELECTRONIC 
BRAINS  TO  SPEED  UNITED 
STATES    RESEARCH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi-.^sidcnt,  ob«:eiTcrs 
have  often  stated  that  we  arc  in  the 
micist  of  four  Bitat  rt  volutions  in  this 
20lh  century. 

<a»  The  first  is  a  social  revolution 
thiouRhout  the  world.  The  '  have-not" 
nations  are  seeking  to  iai.se  their  stand- 
ards of  living  and  to  s>curc  their  place 
in  the  sun. 

<b)  The  .second  is  the  atomic  revolu- 
tion, in  which  nuclear  '?nerj-'y  is  replac- 
ing traditional  fuel  sources. 

(c)  The  third  is  the  speed  revolution. 
In  which  the  jet  plane  .  further  shrinks 
the  world  of  transpoi  tation  distances 
and  time. 

(d)  And  the  fourth  is  the  revolution 
broufiht  about  by  the  high-speed  elec- 
tronic computer. 

It  is  the  latter  subect  which,  as  I 
should  like  to  point  c)ut  today,  holds 
breathtaking  possibihti .^s  for  mans  bet- 
terment. 

COMPl'TCas     WARN     AGAIN     T    ENEMY     ATTACK 

As  my  colleapues  are  aware,  electronic 
data  pioce.s.sinK  systems  are,  at  this 
very  moment,  at  work  in  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  They  are  receiving 
and  Interpreting  ma.ss<s  of  information 
about  iJlanes  and  objects  in  the  skies 
approaching?  or  within  continental 
United  States.  And  t  lese  reports  and 
interpretations  are  mnde  with  an  ac- 
curacy and  speed  which  would  be  impos- 
sible for  large  numbers  of  human  beings. 

Electronic  brains  are  now  or  will  in 
the  future  read  book'  and  magazines, 
listen  to  conver.sation.  "break  It  down" 
to  its  basic  data,  and  translate  foreign 
languages. 

What  seemed  to  be  Incredible  pre- 
viously has  already  be<-ome  actuality,  If 
only  In  experimental  models,  of  these 
computers. 


VITAL  ASSISTANCE  ON  SPACE  DATA 

Electronic  computers  are  at  work  in 
our  program  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  compiling  masses  of  data, 
particularly  in  connection  with  our  pro- 
gram in  oul^^r  space. 

The  computers  are  at  work  in  industry 
where  automation  has  luidoubtedly 
reached  its  highest  point  to  date,  in 
electronically  operated  a.ssembly  lines. 
Tlien,  too.  electronically  operated  cleri- 
cal operations  are  advancing  productiv- 
ity, slashing  costs,  and  thereby  strength- 
ening United  States  free  entcrpi-ise. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  seen  these 
electronic  marvels  in  operation,  as  I 
have,  in  the  instance  of  Operation  Van- 
guard, comes  away  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  awe  at  the  incredible  ingenuity  in 
devising  and  producing  them  and  the  al- 
most fantastic  memory  systems  which 
the  machines  themselves  represent. 

Through  their  internal  memory,  the 
machines  file  away,  in  a  sort  of  elec- 
tronic cubbyhole,  data  of  unbelievable 
complexity  and  voliune  which  can  there- 
after he  utilized  within  spht  seconds 
whenever  necessary". 

ARTICLE      IN      WISCONSIN      FARM      BUREAU      NEWS 

Two  articles  in  current  periodicals 
point  out  that  electronic  brains  are  at 
work,  as  well,  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  scientific  research.  Thus  the  May 
1958  issue  of  the  Badger  Farm  Bureau 
News,  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Madison,  points 
out  how  improvement  of  dairy  herds  is 
being  aided  through  data  speedily  com- 
piled and  pioccssed  by  International 
Business  Machine  electronic  brains. 

The  second  article — far  more  signifi- 
cant— is  from  the  March-April  issue  of 
the  magazine  Systems,  published  by 
Remington  Rand  Univac.  It  describes 
how.  in  the  infinitely  more  important 
field  of  the  well-being  of  man,  himself, 
electronic  brains  are  proving  vital  in 
evaluating  the  results,  in  this  instance, 
of  the  testing  of  antibiotics. 

WHY    USE   PEN    AND    INK    IN    MACNmC   TAPE   ACE? 

Research  leaders  have  been  tremen- 
dously impre5^sed  by  the  hutie  variety  of 
uses  to  which  machine  processing  sys- 
tems can  be  utilized  in  bringing  together 
medical  research  data. 

What  would  take  hundreds,  yes,  thou- 
sands of  research  man-hours  painstak- 
ingly to  compile  or  retrieve  can  be  ac- 
complished speedily  by  electronic  brains. 
Why  u.'^e  pen  and  ink  or  typewriter 
methods,  recording  on  paper,  when  data 
can  be  fed  into  magnetic  drums  for  far 
more  expeditious  use. 

Moreover,  in  those  areas  of  research 
where  time,  particularly,  is  of  the  es- 
sence: where  the  battle  for  hfe  may  be 
literally  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  or 
weeks,  installation  of  more  electronic 
brains,  carefully  adopted,  can  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

So  it  is  my  hop>e  that,  in  the  great  re- 
search facilities  of  this  land,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  in  Bethesda,  in  the 
universities  of  the  Nation,  in  the  private 
and  public  laboratories,  increasing  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  utilizing  funds, 
wherever  available,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  additional  electronic  brains  to 
work  as  man's  servant  and  of  utilizing  to 


the  fullest  the  computers  we  already 
possess. 

Naturally,  overall  costs  mtist  be  care- 
fully weighed.  But  we  must  not  lose 
precious  time. 

I  have  utilized  the  words  "electronic 
brains."  Actually,  these  high-speed 
computers  are  leally  giant  slaves.  They 
will  do  what  you  tell  them  to  do — what 
you  have  instructed  them  to  do.  They 
will  remember  pa.st  problems  and  their 
solutions  of  past  problems. 

HUGE    SAVINGS    POSSIBLE    IN    M.    V,    R     A., 
AND  OTHER  PROJECTS 

They  can  save  you  a  fantastic  number 
of  operations. 

For  example,  you  can  feed  informa- 
tion into  them  as  to  the  specifications 
that  you  want,  let  us  say.  for  an  air- 
frame or  for  a  high-speed  physics  accel- 
erator like  the  famous  M.  V.  R.  A.  proj- 
ect I  am  supporting. 

Computer  will  report  back  that,  given 
the  type  of  performance  you  want,  a  par- 
ticular design  would,  or  would  not,  woik. 
Thu.^,  they  can  save  you  the  enormously 
costly  job  of  building  prototypes. 

Computers  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  relatively  simple  punchcard  sys- 
tems, which  stored  relatively  small 
amounts  of  information.  Today,  the 
modern  computer  contains  a  fantastical- 
ly large  bank  of  storage  data:  plus  the 
instructions  which  you  have  fed  into 
them  on  how  to  proceed  on  that  data. 

WISCONSIN    COMPANIES    IN    FOREFRONT 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  are  a 
considerable  number  of  enterprising 
companies  which  are  contributing  very 
significantly  to  the  electronic-computer 
industry. 

Here,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  many 
companies  are  at  work  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  Government  agencies.  The 
usefulness  of  these  machines  in  Govern- 
ment census-type  statistical  activities  is 
readily  apparent. 

But,  only  new  are  many  agencies  real- 
izing that  on  virtually  any  complex, 
voluminous  subject  where  armies  of 
statisticians  and  mathematicians  have 
heretofore  been  necessary,  the  giant 
electronic  brain  can  prove  indispensable. 

Think,  for  example,  how  we  can  uti- 
lize vital  information  in  serving,  let  us 
say,  the  medical  needs  of  the  service- 
men in  our  Nation's  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  Think  of  the  untold 
uses  possible  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — uses  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
are  already  beginning  to  be  realized. 

I  am  no  scientist  and  I  am  no  exE)ert 
on  these  computers,  but  I  say  that  elec- 
tronic computers  represent  a  revolution, 
in  fact,  which  can  open  up  magnificent 
possibilities  for  the  well-being  of  man. 

We  are  fortunate  that  some  of  the 
greatest  engineering  and  mathematical 
minds  of  our  land  are  already  at  work 
in  this  field,  for  example,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Computing  Machinei-y,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Radio  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The 
alert  National  Science  Foundation  is  ex- 
tensively supporting  university  com- 
puter projects,  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  been  extremely  active, 
as  welL  There  are  also  other  enheart- 
ening  evidences  that  America  intends  to 
be  first  in  this  vital  field. 
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Thus,  let  us  be  sure  we  are  In  tune 
and  harmony  with  each  of  the  four  rev- 
olutions to  which  I  have  referred — the 
social,  atomic,  jet.  and  electronic  revolu- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Badgor  Farm   Bureau   News   for 

May  1958] 

Electronic  Brain  Speeds  Cow  Testing 

Electronic  brains  are  ready  to  give  a  big 
boost  to  cow  testing  In  Wisconsin.  Farm 
Bureau  halls  the  advances  that  are  being 
made  and  urges  wider  participation  In  dairy 
herd  Improvement  (DHIA)  to  raise  rarm  in- 
come. 

There  Is  a  big  Job  to  be  done  ridding  Wis- 
consin of  unprofitable  cows.  Electronic  com- 
puting machines  can  get  the  Job  done  faster. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  cows  have  rec- 
ords in  some  of  oiir  important  dairy  coun- 
Wlnnebago    County    does    best    in    the 


ties. 

State  With  27.8  percent  on  test. 

Good  dairymen  know  that  testing  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  find  the  least  profitable 
cows.  Betsy,  a  5,000-pound  cow.  will  pay 
you  only  $136  over  feed  cost;  Flossie,  pro- 
ducing 11,000  pounds,  win  return  you  $272. 
Betsys  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  is 
$2.72,  says  USDA:  Flossie  will  give  you  100 
pounds  for  almost  $1  less. 

Despite  improvement.  Wisconsin  still  has 
too  many  Betsys.  The  State  average  for  all 
cows  last  year  was  7.640  pounds.  The  aver- 
age cow  In  DHIA.  however,  gave  over  a  ton 
more — 9.767  pounds  of  milk.  Testing  and 
culling  pay. 

There  have  been  few  changes  In  cow  test- 
ing since  DHIA  began  52  years  ago.  The 
fleldman  collects  the  samples,  runs  the  Bab- 
cock  test,  and  figures  out  the  record  sheets — 
If  he  has  time.  The  owner-sampler  system 
came  In  with  the  manpower  shortage  of 
World  War  II  and  now  includes  71  percent  of 
Wisconsin  herds  on  test  About  88  farmers 
weigh  a  day  a  month.  Basic  methods  remain 
much  the  same. 

Now  automatic  business  machines  (IBM) 
at  the  university  are  showing  they  can  take 
over  the  Job  of  figuring,  zipping  through 
long  columns  of  numbers  In  split  seconds, 
giving  the  right  answers  Immedlatelv. 
Farmers  can  get  latest  tests  biuk  within  10 
days. 

The  university  keeps  records  for  238  herds 
on  a  demonstration  basis  and  Is  proving  It 
practical.  How  far  IBM  will  go  now  toward 
keeping  more  records  and  better  records  is 
up  to  dairymen  themselves. 

Some  explorations  are  being  made  to  see 
If  a  co-op  can  be  set  up  to  do  the  Job.  So 
far  nothing  definite  has  appeared.  The  uni- 
versity's demonstration  project  is  scheduled 
to  end  this  summer. 

"Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  review  the 
entire  testing  program  and  see  If  we  can 
devise  a  better  one.'  says  E.  E.  Heizer,  head 
of  dairy  husbandry. 

The  way  is  long  but  U  leads  tipward. 
Wisconsin  has  139  percent  of  its  cows  on 
test,  compared  to  10.4  percent  In  1955. 

(From    Systems    Magazine    for    March-April 

19581 

ElLECTRONic  Evaluation  of  Antibiotics 

(By  Ben  Kruse) 
Machine  accounting  methods  are  playing 
an    Important    role    In    a    series    of   medical 
studies   designed    to   speed   scientific   evalua- 
tion of  the  so-called  "wonder"  drugs. 

The  eflnciency  of  these  medical  marvels  has 
been  proven  beyond  dispute,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly common  knowledge  that  penicillin,  as 
one    example,    does    not    work    equally    well 


against  all  bacteriological  Infections  and 
that  streptomycin  la  highly  effective  in  some 
cases,  less  eflectlve  in  others.  If  reliable  sta- 
tistics could  be  developed  covering  experi- 
ence with  each  drug  In  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, medical  science  would  take  a  big 
step  forward. 

One  man.  believed  to  be  the  first  medical 
researcher  In  the  country  to  apply  electronic 
data-processing  methods  to  the  evaluation  of 
antibiotics,  l.s  maklMK  a  strong  effort  to  pro- 
Vide  these  statistics.  He  is  Dr.  Sc)l  Haber- 
man.  head  of  the  Bacteriology  and  Immu- 
nology Laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  at  Baylor  University  Hospital.  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

Dr.  Haberman  has  already  enjoyed  a  good 
deal  ot  success  with  his  techniques.  The 
basis  of  his  work  Is  a  continuing  series  of 
studies  covering  all  patients  with  bodily  In- 
fections either  admitted  to  Baylor  Hospital 
or  treated  in  Its  clinics. 

Si)eclmens  are  t^ken  from  the  patient. 
from  which  a  culture  of  bacteria  Is  grown 
in  Dr.  Habcrmans  Laboratory.  Spread 
across  a  clear  plastic  plate  containing  nu- 
trient ag.ir.  the  growth  of  bacteria  can  be 
observed  by  the  technicians. 

OnU)  this  agar  surface  are  then  pressed 
a  series  of  tiny,  round  paper  discs  Impreg- 
nated with  the  13  basic  antibiotic  drugs 
that  could  be  prescribed  by  physicians.  The 
reading  of  the  test  Is  fairly  simple— the  drug 
specimen  which  develops  the  zones  of  inhi- 
bition Is  doing  the  best  Job  of  kllUntj  the 
germs. 

Value  of  tt.sts  E.sTABLisHrD 
The  value  of  such  test^.  which  Dr.  Habcr- 
mans  department  completes  within  36  hours 
after  a  patient  Is  examined,  has  been  proved 
beyond  any  doubt.  A  series  of  control  sta- 
tistics were  kept  from  1951  to  1953  During 
this  time,  the  death  rate  was  approximately 
75  percent  lower  for  patients  treated  on  the 
basis  of  these  findings  than  for  other  cases. 
From  this.  Dr.  Haberman  has  gone  on  to 
projects  aimed  at  carrying  these  benefits 
several  steps  further.  Through  the  years, 
the  Baylor  Hospltf  1  staff  has  performed  more 
than  6.500  such  tests,  enough  to  serve  as 
a  valuable  statistical  sampling.  Obviously, 
if  charts  could  be  deveIo|)ed  showing  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  rif  13  different  anti- 
biotic drugs  on  the  29  deadliest  bacteria 
known,  they  could  be  used  as  a  guide  by 
doctors   anywhere. 

Before  these  charts  could  be  created,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Haberman  was  faced  with  a  dis- 
tressingly practical  problem— there  simply 
wasnt  time  to  do  the  necessary  arithmetic. 
Obviously,  the  counting  and  sorting  problem 
is  enormous,  as  witness  Just  one  phase  of 
the  work: 

Dr.  Haberman  Is  studying  29  separate  types 
of  bacteria.  These  have  to  be  evaluated  for 
13  drugs,  resulting  In  377  calculations.  Tlien. 
for  each  drug,  there  are  4  different  degrees 
of  effectiveness,  bringing  the  calculations  to 
1.408.  To  trace  seasonal  patterns.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  compute  the  effects  for  each 
month  (16.896),  Breakdowns  should  also  be 
made  for  Illnesses  among  men  and  women, 
for  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  compu- 
tations run  easily  Into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  even  into  millions. 

To  try  to  do  this  work  by  conventional 
methods  is  all  but  unthinkable,  especially 
when  the  medical  value  of  the  staff  people 
who  would  have  to  tie  uj)  their  time  Is  con- 
sidered. More  than  that,  the  work  would 
require  years  of  effort.  By  the  time  any 
figures  could  be  developed,  they  would  be 
outdated  by  new  bacteriological  reactions, 
and  new  drugs  which  would  be  developed. 
To  be  truly  effective,  the  Job  must  be  done 
quickly  as  well  as  accurately. 

Dr.  Haberman  consulted  with  data-process- 
ing specialists  from  Remington  Rand's 
Unlvac  punched-card  record  services  office 
In   Dallas.     With  tholr   help,  he  de\ eloped   a 


system  which  promises  to  bring  the  valuable 
charts   Into   being   In  the   near   future. 

Figures  complied  In  the  laboratory  are 
sent  U->  the  P-CRS  office,  where  they  are 
punched  into  cards.  A  counting  sorter  In 
his  own  office  enables  Dr.  Haberman  to  t^nx, 
the  cards  at  high  si^ed  Into  any  desired 
sequence.  Computations  can  also  be  made 
at  high  speed  by  P-CRS  as  necessary,  redtic- 
ing  the  mountain  of  statistics  to  manageable 
proportlotis. 

This  work  could  well  lead  to  an  effective 
method  for  monitoring  the  health  of  the 
entire  Nation.     It  offers  twofold  benefits: 

1  It  serves  to  keep  score  of  diseases  with 
which    mankind    is   currently    pIa^;ued. 

2.  It  will  help  alert  the  medical  profession 
to  the  Influx  of  new  eerms  before  they  multi- 
ply to   the  point   where   they   are  dangerous.  . 

National  authorities  who  have  reviewed  Dr. 
Haberman  s  methods  are  greatly  encoviraged 
by  the  beginning  he  has  made.  He  has  con- 
sulted with  a  giKXl  friend  and  assticiate.  Dr. 
Charles  Cotterman  of  the  Wadley  Research 
Institute,  whose  si^eclaltles  are  genetics  and 
statistics.  They  have  worked  out  a  plan 
under  which  the  work  could  go  forward  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  pace. 

PLAN    TO    USE   COMPfTW 

The  doctors  envisage  working  out  the  more 
complex  figures  on  the  Unlvac  120  punched- 
card  electronic  computer  at  the  Service  Bu- 
reau Preliminary  discussions  have  already 
established  that  the  problems  Involved  could 
be  worked  out  In  short  order.  Dr  Haberman 
has  little  doubt  that  the  Unlvac  could  slg- 
nincantly  8i)eed  his  work,  to  the  benedt  of 
the  Nation  us  a  whole. 

Spurred  by  the  proven  stjccess  of  his  work 
at  Baylor  Hospital,  Dr  Haberman  is  making 
every  effort  to  bring  his  long-sought  compre- 
hensive charts  to  reality.  TTie  only  thln^ 
that  could  stop  him  Is  the  chronic  shortnge 
of  funds  characteristic  of  almost  every  hos- 
pital, and  most  research  efforts.  Given  the 
proper  hnancial  backing,  however,  he  Is  con- 
fident that  he  could  make  available  a  set  of 
Mtal  statistics  which  would  soon  be  reflected 
in  the  speedier  recovery  of  Individuals  \n 
every  State  of  the  Union,  from  a  variety  of 
often  baffling  diseases. 


SOUTH      AMKRICAN      GOOD      WILL 
TOUR    OP  THE   NEW    YORK   PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Mr    KKFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  the 
luckles.s   VKsIt  of   the   Vice   President   to 
South    America    has    received    .so    much 
attention  in  the  pre.«i.s  that  most  Amer- 
icans are  unaware  of  the  present  South 
American  tjoodwill  tour  of  tlie  New  York 
Philharmonic    Orche.stra    and    its    con- 
ductor. Leonard  Bernstein. 

In  contra-st  to  the  difliculties  which 
beset  Mr.  Nixon,  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra has  been  received  with  oul- 
standin';  acclaim.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  .some  of  its  greatest  successes 
have  been  aciueved  in  cities  in  which 
Mr.  Nixon  liad  the  most  violent  of  his 
troubles. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  25  car- 
ried an  article  by  Carlos  Moseley  on  the 
Philharmonics  mKs.sion.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  thought-provok- 
ing article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Phiiharmonk  Hath  Charms— It  Has 
Proved  Itsfi  r  a  Clltural  Emlssabt  in 
Latin  America 

(By  Carlos  Moseley) 
La  Paz.  Bolivia.— The  first  of  the  special 
DC-6's  transporting  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic  swept   down   over   the   lower   reaches 
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of  Lake  Tiflcnrn  past  90  OOO-'ort  Rnow-cov- 
ered  peaks  to  the  world's  highest  commercial 
airport  to  La  Paz,  which  has  an  elevation 
comparable  to  Lhasa  In  Tibet,  Several  hun- 
dred Aymara  and  Quechua  Indians  broke 
nway  from  the  thousands  at  the  airfield 
uwaltlng  the  return  of  the  former  President 
i.iid  surrounded  the  orchestra  men,  shouting 
welcome. 

Immediately  a  loudspeaker  asked  that  no 
',  Fhots  be  fired  In  KreelliiK,  lest  crowds  llnlni; 
the  roadway  lending  to  the  city  below  might 
tliink  the  alr|xjrl  was  lnvf)lved  In  the  ex- 
pected political  uprising.  Even  before  the 
fcecond  Philharmonic  plane  arrived,  the  re- 
volt flared.  The  Oovernment  declared  a 
State  of  siege  and  put  La  Paz  under  martial 
law.  Business  came  to  a  complete  standstill. 
Sclv)ols  were  clo.sed  and  several  cities  lell 
temp><)ranly   Into  revolutionary   iuinds. 

In  one  s|Kit,  h'iwr\er,  activity  went  on 
tmlntcrruptedly  at  a  feverish  pace.  The  Mu- 
nlcl])al  Theater  was  In  the  final  stages  of 
being  rebuilt  by  the  cUy  fur  the  Philhar- 
monic's  visit,  nie  plaz.i  before  it  was  paved 
and  the  lamp  jiosts  were  Installed  and  cov- 
ered with  sliver  the  next  day.  The  opening 
C'-ncert  look  place  on  Fchedule  brfore  a 
packed,  noisily  applauding  house,  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Ilernan  Siles  Zu- 
Bzo.  In  the  center  box. 

This  Incident  was  anotlier  dramatic  Illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  Jovirney  of  the 
.  Philharmonic  through  South  America  where, 
oilen  coinciding  with  local  disturbances  or 
tensions,  the  orchestra  h.is  been  treated  as 
an  emissary  tranccendlng  strife;  as  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  th»>  most  imixjrtant  cxiltviral 
events  of  recent  times,  not  to  be  mlsced  for 
nny  reason,  aiid  as  an  Indelible  bond  be- 
tween the  countries  visited  and  the  United 
btutes. 

MILrTABY    RrcEPno>f 

In  BogotA.  as  another  Instance,  the  or- 
chestra arrived  on  election  day.  It  was  the 
first  free  election  In  a  decade  Two  days 
after  the  crushlim  oJ  a  police  revolt  and  the 
relea.se  of  kidnaped  members  of  the  gov- 
erning Junta,  the  Philharmonic  .etai^e  crew, 
instrument*  and  baf:t;a.;e.  were  met  at  the 
theater  by  bayonets  and  machine  cxins  as 
part  of  the  aftcrmalh  Despite  the  stress 
of  the  moment  and  emergency  government 
meetings,  the  Junta.  Including  MaJ.  Gen. 
Gabriel  Paris,  wounded  in  the  kidnaping, 
atteiided  the  brilliant  opening  concert  and 
Joined  in  the  »ann  reception  given  to  the 
orchestra. 

The  ensuing  vl.rlts  to  other  Colombian 
cities  followed  by  planeloads  of  Colombians 
sttendniK  all  concerts  in  the  country. 
brought  further  public  welcomes.  Banners 
with  "Blenvenld.t  Filarmonica  "  were 
stretched  across  the  streets.  The  planes  In 
Call  were  met  by  hundreds  of  garlanded 
children  dismissed  from  school  for  the  occa- 
sion and  by  a  brass  band.  Ovations  in 
provincial  cities  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  Philharmonic  Crowds  awaiting  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  in  the  streets  after  the  con- 
certs were  so  great  that  his  personal  safety 
w.is  feared   for  In   .«ome   instances. 

A  week  earlier  the  Philharmonic's  second 
Concert  in  Caracas  fell  on  May  Day.  the 
traditional  time  ot  dcmon'trations  and  the 
day  when  all  business,  l;ic!udlng  hotel  serv- 
ice, came  to  a  nalt  Yet  In  the  late  after- 
noon more  than  7  (XX)  persons  filled  the 
acoustic  shell  in  the  hills  above  Caracas. 
It  was  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  gather  In 
the  superb  o|}en-alr  theater.  Scalpers  were 
buying  seals  at  300  percent  of  the  cost  and 
selling  them  at  400  percent,  bullfight  fash- 
ion,  but   thousands  were  still   turned  away. 

The  May  12  and  13  concerts  In  Lima  were 
described  on  the  front  pHges  as  "a  success 
Without  precedent  In  the  musical  history  of 
Peru  "  There  were  extraordinary  ovations 
at  both  concerts.  At  the  opening  concert 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
The  Star-Sjjangled  Banner  received  nota- 
ble applause. 


Theaters  have  varied  from  Improvised 
stages  in  the  open  air  on  the  shore  of  oll- 
derrlck-f^lled  Lake  Maracalbo  to  beautiful, 
highly  decorated  municipal  opera  houses, 
movie  theaters,  and  the  modern  Aula  Magna 
at  the  University  In  Caracas,  with  an  Alex- 
ander Calder  ceillnR.  Temperatures  and  al- 
titudes have  varied  from  steaming  heat  at 
sea-level  Guayaquil  to  the  rarefied  climes 
of  9,000-foot  Bjgota  and  Quito  and  12,300- 
foot  La  Phz.  where  oxygen  tanks,  often  re- 
sorted to  between  numbers,  were  standard 
equipment.  Contrary  to  predictions  In  New- 
York  before  the  trip  that  wind  players  could 
never  finish  a  concert  In  La  Paz.  both  eve- 
nings came  off  magnificently,  with  only 
minor  casualties. 

Throughout  local  officials,  musicians  and 
press  editorials  have  Indicated  that  this  first 
\islt  of  an  orchestra  of  such  stature  will 
have  profound  repercuseions  on  Iccal  rrusic 
conditions.  With  aroused  public  interest  in 
the  develop Tient  of  their  own  orchestras  and 
the  pi-oUabilily  of  Incieased  financial  sup- 
port, local  m.usic  societies  have  In  several 
Instances  benefited  greatly  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  philharmonic  concerts.  Radio 
and  television  have  carried  the  performances 
to  additional  millions. 

NATIONAL    ANTHEMS 

The  playing  of  local  national  anthems 
never  before  heard  in  performance  by  a 
large  orchestra  has  had  an  electrifying  effect 
in  many  cities.  At  the  Inttrmisslon  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Bernstein,  the  Venezuelan  Presi- 
dent reque.'-ted  a  repetition  of  the  anthem 
at  the  end  of  the  c  Jiicert.  The  personal 
popularity  with  local  musicians,  students, 
and  the  general  public  of  Mr  Bernstein,  as 
conductor,  pianist  and  indefatigable  good- 
will ambas.sador  addressing  audiences  and 
press  in  Spanish,  has  been  a  maj  ir  factor 
In  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  tour. 
This  sponsored  visit  by  the  Philharmonic, 
with  the  eyePent  cooperpt'on  of  United 
States  ofUclals  In  e.Tch  country,  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  highly  significant,  deep-reach- 
ing effort  In  establishing  kinship  and  respect 
between  the  Americas  on  a  cultural,  intel- 
lectual, and  hunutii  basis. 


SUSPENSION  O^  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1648.   Hoii.'^e   bill    10015. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H,  R.  10015'  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1959,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

Src.  3.  Section  1  (b)  of  the  act  of  March 
13.  1942  (ch  180,  56  Stat  171),  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"but  does  not  Include  such  nonferrous  mate- 
rials and  articles  in  pig.  Ingot,  or  billet  form 
which  have  passed  through  a  smelting  process 
and  which  can  be  commercially  used  without 
reinanufacture," 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
r>ose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue  for  1  year 
the  suspen.sion  of  duties  on  certain  metal 
scrap.  For  a  number  of  years  scrap  has 
been  permitted  free  entry  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  privilege  is  for  only  1 
year — under  the  bill. 

The  free  entry  privilege  provided 
here  does  not  extend  to  lead  or  zinc 
or  to  copF>er  scrap.  The  principal  foiTns 
of  scrap  are  iron  and  steel,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  and  nickel. 


The  Finance  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  tighten  up  the  law  with 
respect  to  nonferrous  scrap — mainly 
aluminum — by  providing  that  primary 
or  virgin  nonferrous  metal  in  pig.  ingot, 
or  billet  form  which  is  commercially 
usable  in  the  direct  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles without  sweetening  or  other  mod- 
ification of  its  constituents  would  not  be 
included  in  the  duty-free  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Importers  of  scrap  have  not  objected 
to  this  amendment. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  is  important  to 
domestic  dealers  in  scrap  as  well  as  to 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  amendment  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlic  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
prosied  and  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  tliiid 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1649. 
House  bill  60C6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w  ill  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6006> 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Antidumping;  Act.  1921,  to  provide  for 
greater  certainty,  .speed,  and  eflBciency 
in  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
Of  the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  after  line  4.  to  insert: 

(li  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (ai  thereof  the  followmt;  sen- 
tence; "For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  said  Commission  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  made  an  affirmative  determination  if 
( .^  I  the  Commissioners  of  the  said  Com-  ' 
mission  voting  are  evenly  divided  as  to 
whether  Its  determination  should  be  In  the 
aflRrmatlve  or  In  the  negative:  or  (B)  the 
said  Commission  shall  fall  to  make  a  deter- 
niinatlon  within  the  said  3  months'  period." 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  strike  out  "di"  and  insert  "(2i", 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike 
out  '•(2>"  and  insert  "(3>." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.  R.  6006  is  to  provide  the  means 
for  greater  speed  and  efficiency  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  antidumping  act. 
This  act  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  goods  at  prices 
which  are  not  considered  fair  value.  It 
has  been  the  policy  to  consider  fair 
value  to  be  that  price  which  is  charged 
to  purchasers  in  the  country  of  origin 
or  to  third  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

H.  R.  6006  came  as  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  a  di- 
rective of  Congress  included  in  the  Cus- 
toms  Simplification   Act   of    1956.     The 
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Treasury  was  asked  to  find  metliods  of 
simplifying  and  speedinp;  up  operations 
under  the  antidumping  act.  It  is  be- 
hoved that  this  bill  will  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  of  the 
rtronsj;  opinion  that  the  bill  will  speed  up 
investiRations  under  the  act,  simplify 
procedures,  and  serve  to  deter  attempts 
to  dump  foreign  soods  on  the  Ameircan 
market  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  injury  to  domestic  firms  and 
industries.  The  Department  does  not 
claim  that  this  bill  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions or  that  it  will  permanently  be  the 
last  suggestion  they  may  make  as  to 
methods  of  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  a  very  important  law.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  bill  is  a  result  of  much 
study  and  it  represents  the  best  sugges- 
tions at  the  present  time. 

The  Finance   Committee   adopted   an 
amendment    which   would    improve   the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  Hou'^e.     Under 
the   present  la-.v    the   Treasury  Depart- 
ment, if  it  finds  goods  comin.T  into  the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value,  so 
indicates,  and   an  investisation  is  tiien 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission   to  de- 
termine whetiier  any  domestic  industry 
is  being  injured  as  a  result  of  such  un- 
fair importations.      If   the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  injury  is  tiireatencd  or  is 
occurrinti.    tlien    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury   is   to   assess  special   dumping 
duties.     There  are  si.x  mcmbv^rs  on  the 
Tariff  Commi5;sion   and   equally   divided 
votes  arc  not  uncommon.     'Ihe  commit- 
tee  amendment  would  provide   that  if 
the   Tariff   Ccmmi.':Sion   did   not   report 
within    3    months,    or    if    tlie    members 
of   the   Commission   voting    were   evenly 
divided  on  the  question  of  injui'y.  then 
a    finding   of   injury   would   result.      In 
other  words,  if  there  was  suflRrient  evi- 
dence   of    injury    to    convince    lialf    the 
number    of    the    commissionei-s    votin;.;, 
then  the  finding  would  be  of  injury  and 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  would  so 
recognize  it. 

The  antidumping  law  is  a  good  law 
and  H.  R.  6006  is  a  good  bill  becau.^e 
it  will  improve  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  existinu  law. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFTTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendment's  were  agreed   to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

INCREASE  IN  BANK   EARNINGS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  today  s 
New  York  Times  there  is  published  an 
Associated  Press  article  entitled  "Banks' 
Earnings  Rose  13  Percent  in  1957.  '  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  article  reads  as 
follows: 

Tight    money    and     higher    Interest  rules 

helped    raise    the    alter-ia.\    protits    of  com- 

mercial     banks    13    percent    last    year  to    a 
record  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  A.ssociated  Press  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
wa."?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banks  Earning.?  Rt)sr  n  Percent  in  1957  — 
Tight  Money  and  Incrrase.s  in  Intlrkst 
Hates    Cited-  PRurrrs    at    I'eak 

Washington.  May  25  -  Ttpht  money  and 
higher  Interest  mte.s  helped  raise  tlie  after- 
tax prcjtlts  of  conimerc.al  banks  13  percent 
last  year  to  a  record  level. 

Tlie  Fi^deral  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion reported  today  that  Insured  banks  had 
net  profits  ol  $1,374,000,000.  compared  with 
$1,217,000,000  In    1956. 

More  loans  at  hlglier  Interest  rates  helped 
produce  tile  profit  rlKC.  A  25  percent  reduc- 
tion In  Irnnsfers  to  reserve  accounts  and 
losses  on  Investments  also  made  an  import- 
ant contribulloii  to  earnings. 

LOAN      INCOME      UP 

Income  from  loans—  the  ma^r  source  of 
b  ink  earnings — increased  12'.^  percent  to 
$1,903,000,000.  The  average  loan  carried  an 
Interest  rate  of  5.4  percent,  up  from  5.1 
percent  in   1956. 

Tha  pinch  on  credit,  now  relaxed  In  the 
f.ice  (if  the  rcces-Tlon,  aI.so  had. its  elTect  on 
b;\nk  e.Kpenses.  Interest  pild  by  the  banks 
t.)  t'.-icir  drp.^sltrrs  rnre  41'^  percent  to 
$1,141,000,000.  Tlie  average  deposit  drew 
Interest  of  2  1  percent,  compared  with  I  6 
percent  In  195S. 

The  25  percent  reduction  In  charpe-offs 
amounted  to  !^105  million.  Charge-olTs 
totaled  $559  million. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pr.-.'.id-nt.  I  point 
out  that  in  another  issue  of  the  New- 
York  Times  recently  it  was  reported  that 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
showed  profits  in  tliC  first  quarter  of 
1958  14.9  percent  higher  than  in  tlie 
fiLst  Quaiter  of  1957. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  wlio  believe 
that  the  tip-ht  money  policy  and  the 
higher  interest  rate  structure  which 
have  been  imposed  on  the  American 
people  throughout  our  entire  national 
economy  are  solely  rcspoa.sible  for  the 
recession;  but  they  are  major  contribut- 
ing factois.  It  is  impossible  to  impair 
the  resources  of  every  man  and  woman 
of  America  who  must  buy  on  credit  or 
pay  intere.st  rate.s  on  mortgages  and 
debts,  without  weakening  the  economic 
structure.  The  draining  of  the  sub- 
stance and  the  earnings  of  the  people 
into  the  financial  niait-s  creates  imbal- 
ances in  our  economy ,  vVe  are  now 
seeing  some  of  the  tragic  rcsulLs  of  the 
imbalance;  which  have  been  brought 
about  not  by  accident,  not  by  natural 
economic  forces,  but  by  deliberate  ad- 
minislralion  design  to  mcrea.se  interest 
rates. 


PROPOFED  EXTEN.SION  OF  imFM- 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  IN 
OHIO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  highly  commendable  course,  rela- 
tive to  unemi)loymcnt  insurance,  being 
followed  by  the  Honorable  C  William 
ONeill.  Governor  of  Ohio,  as  reported 
Wedne.sday,  May  21,  1958,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Prom  that  .source,  under  the  heading 
'Ohio  Governor  To  Ask  for  50-Perceni 
Exten.sion  of  Jobless  Pay  Period."  I  quote 
as  follows: 

Columbus.  Ohio— Ohio  Gov  C.  William 
ONeill  plans  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature   next  month   to  iisk  an  extension 


of  nnempTormenf  rompensntlon  to  39  weeks, 
from  the  pre.sent  26  weeks. 

In  pruposinv?  a  .'>a-}>erc*-i)t  exlen'-inii  In  the 
j-iblef,s-pay  pHiiod,  Governor  O'Neill  said  he 
was  oi>p>osed  to  the  state  borravung  money 
froni  the  Feder.il  Government,  retcrrlng  to 
legislation  in  Com-^reas  to  provide  for  Federal 
loans  to  Slates  for  the  same  purpose 

The  Ohio  Governor  said  he  believed  the 
State  could  afford  to  dip  lnt.j  its  $543  million 
unemploynjent  reserve  to  proMde  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Jobless-j>ay  duration  period. 
He  estimated  tlie  additional  rest  of  such  an 
extension,  u  It  Is  voted  by  the  Stale  legis- 
lature, at  close  to  $50  million. 

Governor  ONeill  noted  unemiUoyment  In 
Ohio  now  toUls  220,000  and  that  asOf  Ntoy  1 
about  25.000  Jobless  workers  had  exhausted 
their  benefits  The  total  is  expected  to 
climb  sharply  In  succeeding  months,  he  sa.d. 

The  Federal  legislation  referred  to  by 
G.Jvernor  ONeill  is  H.  R.  120C5.  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
la.st  week,  which  will  be  before  the 
Tcnate  tomorrow. 

The  S543  million  Ohio  reserve  he  men- 
tioned is  a  part  of  the  nearly  $3  billion 
which  is  in  the  unemployment -;nsur- 
r.ncc  trust-fund  balance. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  in  the  trust - 
fund  balances,  and  in  addition  to  any 
further  funds  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  bill  which  is  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow,  there  is  al- 
ready a  $200  million  Federal  Iran  fund 
from  which  the  States  may  borrow  if 
and  when  their  reserves  in  the  trtist 
fund  reach  levels  which  are  too  low. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  funds 
on  deposit  in  this  tru.-^t  fund  for  which 
the  Federal  Treasury  acts  as  the  bank. 
State  balances  in  this  fund,  as  of  March 
31.  ranfied  from  .somethinK  over  $8  mil- 
lion for  North  Dakota  to  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  New 
York. 

The  fund  represents  the  accumula- 
tions of  payroll  taxe.s  in  the  nature  of 
unemployment-insurance  premiums  p;«.id 
in  by  employers  in  the  various  States. 
The  Federal  and  State  Governments,  to 
date,  have  never  participated  In  the 
fund. 

I  think  the  governois  of  oUier  States 
where     unemployment     is     abnormally 

hiu:i  would  do  well  to  follow  the  sound 
example  to  be  found  in  the  action  an- 
nounced by  Governor  O  NeiU  Where  it 
is  necessary,  they  may  call  urion  their 
respective  legislatures  to  con;  ider  Kocd 
and  proper  use  of  unemployment -insur- 
ance reserves  already  on  hand,  before 
Uiey  start  calling  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  national  deficit 
and  debt,  ultimately  to  be  paid  bv  all 
the  taxpayers. 

If  they  would  do  this.  I  firmly  beheve 
most  States  would  find  that  their  unem- 
ployment-insurance payment  problems, 
on  the  ba.sis  of  present  estimates,  could 
be  m*'t  from  their  own  existing  funds 
without  requirement  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department 
.sliowin«  the  sUtus  of  e.ieh  States  bal- 
ance m  the  unemployment-msuiance 
trust  fund  for  the  months  of  Januarv 
February,  and  March.  1958. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recg.'.d. 
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STUDY  OF  TIIE  EFFECTS  OF  IN- 
SECTICIDES. HERBICIDES,  AND 
FUNGICIDES  UPON  FISH 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.-,ideration  of  Calen- 
dar No,  1622.  S.  2447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Leci.sl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2447)  to  authorize  and  duect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  effects  of  irLSccti- 
cides,  herbicides,  and  funt;icides  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  for  tiie  purpose  of  pre- 
venting losses  of  thOi,e  invaluable  nat- 
ural resources  following  sprayinii  and  to 
provide  basic  data  on  the  various  chem- 
ical controls  so  that  forests,  croplands, 
and  marshes  can  be  sprayed  with  nuni- 
mum  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foieiyu  Commerce  with 

amendments. 


INCREASED  FEDERAL  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  STATE  PROGRAMS  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE— AMEND- 

MENTS 

Mr.  LONG.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Barrett,  Beall. 


Bible,  Carroll,  Chavez,  Chvrch,  Clark, 
Eastland,  Ellender.  Hennincs.  Hill, 
Holland,  Humphrey.  Kennedy,  Kefau- 
ver,  Green,  Lancer,  MACNt'soN,  Mans- 
EIELD,       Morse,      Murray,       Neubergek. 

O'MaHONEY.   PaSTORE.    REVERtOMB,   SMITH 

of  Maine,  Sparkman.  and  Yarborough, 
I  submit  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  hy  us,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
12065,  which  would  Increase  the  Federal 
contribution  to  State  welfare  programs. 

The  Federal  matching  formula  would 
be  revised  by  this  amendment  alon.'::  the 
lines  of  previous  revisions  in  1946,  1948. 
1952.  and  1956.  Tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  pay  $24  of  the 
first  $30  in  welfare  payments  to  those 
recipients  of  old-a':e  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Federal 
Government  would  then  match  each  one 
of  the  ne.xt  $5  put  up  by  the  States  with 
$2  instead  of  only  $1  as  is  presently  the 
case.  Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  money 
payment  between  $30  and  $15  would  be 

provided  by  the  Federal  Governmont. 
An  additional  change  would  be  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  continue  to 
match  State  and  local  funds  on  a  50-50 
ba^is  up  to  a  maximum  of  $70  instead 
of  up  to  the  present  SCO  maximum. 
Finally,  this  amendment  would  put  the 
matching  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

T.^BI.K     I 


Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  materially 
benefit  over  2,800.000  Americans.  This 
amendment  would  permit  States  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  to  the  elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled  by  up  to  $7.50  monthly' 
This  would  be  a  mcaninRful.  thouch  mod- 
est, increa.sc,  since  the  prer.ent  average 
monthly  payments  to  the.se  needy  at,'ed. 
blind,  and  disabled  amount  to  $56,  $62, 
and  $53,  respectively.  Any  American 
housewife  can  tell  us  that  $50  or  $G0  does 
not  go  very  far  these  days.  Surely  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  can  afford 
to  take  better  care  of  its  aired  needy,  its 
blind,  and  its  disabled,  most  of  whom 
have  contributed  mucli  throu<:hout  their 
workin?  lives  to  makinp  America  strong. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REconD  a  table  I  have  prepared 
showing  the  present  average  monthly 
payment  to  those  receiving  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled:  the 
averaf;e  monthly  payment  they  would 
receive  under  the  proposed  new  formula, 
assuming  that  the  States  passed  along 
the  full  increase;  and  the  average 
monthly  increase  per  person  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 
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."^ontli  C  iroliim  . 
South  Dakota... 

'IVllIlr.s.,*!; .. 

'i>XJW> 

t  liUi 

Xertiiont 

\  irctnia 

Wa.«hliiL'ton  .... 
Wmi  \  irviHla... 

W  kxinism 

W>oUJiJl{ 


OI,i  asw 


\id  to  llie 

iwrmaiu  iilly 

and  luUilly 

(li.sabled 


H2  74 
1^  .12 
34  76 
.VI  27 

40  ,17 
47  22 
•  '.<  79 
M  21 

41  (4 
M  21 
.•*1.  61 
K3  78 
01.43 


Old  aee 
abaij-l.uiue 


Aid  tofi.e 
bluid 


»5.00 

6  43 

3  82 

.1  no 

3  M 

.V  (■) 

5  on 

.1  on 

•2.9C1 

7.  ,10 

l..«) 

5.  44 

6.21 

»5  00 
7.  ,10 
5  (M) 
5.00 
.1  (10 
.1.  (JO 

7.  ,10 
S.IK) 
.1  (10 
7  10 
3  48 
7.  ,10 
T.'JO 


Mr.   LONG.     Mr.   President,   the   new 

matching  fo.mula  propoi.(  d  by  this 
amendment  is  de.suned  to  encourage 
States  to  contribute  more  to  their  own 
welfare  programs,  to  encoui;.f^e  them  to 
do  all  they  can  to  help  their  own  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  accept  icsix)n.sibiluy  in  pro- 
vidins  a  decent  lilc  for  their  les-s  for- 
tunate Cittzen.S. 

The  more  liberal  matchm;?  .scheme 
propo.sed  by  this  ami  ndrr.rnt  would  make 
it  advantageous  for  all  States  to  provide 
at  least  a  $45  monthly  p.iymcnt.  At 
present  12  States  do  not  have  average 
monthly  payments  this  hnih  under  the 
old-a!4e  assi.^tance  program;  6  States 
give  less  than  this  amount  to  the  blind; 
and  9  State.s  do  not  j)rov:dc  this  larye  a 
payment  to  their  disabled.  Further,  the 
States  now  paying  $G0  or  more  monthly 
throutih  these  pro  'lunxs  would  benefit 
through  having:  the  FedeiHl  Government 
continue  to  mitch  Slate  funds  dollar  for 
dollar  up  to  $70. 

The  total  annual  addilional  co&t  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  thi.s  amendment 
would  be  appio.\unatcly  $200  million. 
At  this  point  I  a^k  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recohd  a  tabulation 
showinK  the  co.st  on  a  State-by-.State 
ba.si.s  of  iiicieasiii;.!  the  Federal  .<-haie  of 
the  matehin^^  fnnd.s  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  and  al.vo  the  r.umber  of 
I  base  who  would  benefit  from  the  more 
liberal  matching  formula. 

There  boinT  no  oblection.  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  II 


Slala 


Alabama 

.M:^->ka 

Arlron.i . 

Arkaniaa. ........... 

Calltornia 

Colorado 

ConiJTct  icut..,. . ..... 

IVliw  iin* . 

l>iMri<t  of  CofumbiaT 
liorida .. 


rvtmat'd 
aiitiii.il 

III  n  'iM'  in 
Kl  Irr  il 
funds 


$4,VI."on 
1i:i.(ia) 

1,  2»,.1.  l«Kl 

3,  .yai,  01*1 

2.1.  .VTS,  noo 

5.  "am.  mo 

1,534.0I«I 
179.000 
««.  («in 

6, 379,  UUU 


XiittiNr 

of  IWT-OII 

Ix  uprtinc 


13,'.  Olio 

1,1.:  I 
1 ,1,  .i«) 

61.  {»H> 

283.  T?7 
.1.V9I9 
18.036 

2.  X' 

«.  a»i 

h*.  i.>.ia 


Table  II 


~lut« 


F«'imatp<l 
iiiiniinl 

in'Tea.<»  In 

J'fdcril 

fiinds 


Viimh.T 
belltfitiii.: 


Cieorela 

?7.  m.  ono 

122.  li-,.. 

Hawaii 

•..<M.  Olio 

2.'f-'- 

llllllO 

718.(11(0 

8,7'! 

Ill'nol.1  

T.l '57,(110 
:'.ni8.(«io 

3. 340.  (100 

100.  :co 

;«.ino 

38.  i.:<7 

In  ii:tna 

Iowa 

K;  nsa.« 

•t.  o:c.  KiO 

37.  V7ii 

K.  nt  licit V 

3  621   KIO 

ns.  <3.{ 

117.  IT. 

1.11111.41'iaii.    

12.9i>».()00 

.Maim-    

877.  out 

i.;'.i4,oo() 

14  .'I  ~i 

.M.iryiaii'l 

17..';.' 

M  ,'-11  iiteutt?* 

s.  7.17,  («« 
."..  K7.1.  000 

97  'i'fi 

^;  •:.■   :ii 

71.  ''I 

•1  liie-oia   

4. 1  cr.  000 

52.  V 14 

.>!i.s-i.i>-i  ►pi.... 

282.  0(10 

97.1.12 

^ns^or 

VS>«I.I«) 

148.'"M 

M.Tlim 

h'Wl.OiiO 

1.  .'K«.  (KIO 

10    M'l 

\, i  1      ,a 

19.40-. 

.\t  V.fi.l    ...      .    

2.10.  or«) 

2.  6."JI 

.Ne»  fUninsl.ti^ 

473.  000 

«,  3..2 

\e»  .'••nwy   . 

2. '.■•e.niio 

2.\  7:h) 

Ni«   Me<i<-o 

ww.ooo 

14,  v.". 

\m  York 

10  613  ono 

131   '10 

.\i)r'h  ( '?rfiljiiii. .. 

2.  r.23.  flfiO 
7:I2.  imo 

72.  •%.<! 

Norili  l>akuta 

Ohio    ..    

K'l.  74>» 

Okl.ilioiua 

'.'.  710.  (1(1(1 

1.77.1,000 

.1. 002.  000 

77  1.  UIO 

11<"  400 

Orwron    

22  101 

F*eniisvlv!iiilR 

7(1  To 

Hhfwle  Isl.Mid     

9.  7.10 

Sooth  Currtlina 

l.'IM.i.MlO 

46.  :<•«) 

.<outli  Dikkoia. 

TW.OOd 

1I.2O0 

Trnjie.v>*e . 

3.  <.«i«.  ono 

67.  JIIO 

Tewvi  

1».  rbsinmi 

2i"».  679 

ri:dl 

vi.\  (ino 

H,2^9 

\  erinoi  1 1 

,"«,7.  (««) 

7,  2",«t 

Virginia 

1.  VM,  000 

2:i.o.-.(» 

W;l5hillLloIl 

,1.  XV.>  fXKI 

6(1.  4K| 

W  .Si  \'iri?lnla 

l,7S2.  000 

2".'.  7o:( 

\\  Lx-i/iisiii 

3.212.0'« 

40,  .-.:.■. 

M  yomlnp 

386.000 

4.508 

T«tHl(;i) , 

1 

$.200,000,000  j 

2.  mil,  19a 

Aid  to  the 
permanently 

•uiU  Uitaliy 
db.ibled 


Mr  LONG.  Mi-.  President,  since  Au- 
cu-t  1.  1956.  when  the  Prr-iclcrt  sipned 
the  bill  whieh  last  increased  tlie  Federal 
participation  in  the  State  welfare  pro- 
prams,  the  co.st  of  livinc  has  increased  S.6 
percent.  Ihe  cost  of  food  in  the  same 
period  has  increased  6  8  perrenl,  and  the 
cost  of  medical  care  has  pone  up  6.7  per- 
cent For  those  with  fi.xed  money  income 
this  represents  a  correspondiny  lo.<:s  in 
purcha.^iiv.  power  and  consequently  in 
their  ability  to  buy  even  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life.  Tlie  last  increase  from  Fed- 
eral funds  has  been  more  than  sw  allow  ed 
by  the  rise  in  livins  costs.    Many  of  those 


$.1  00 
7.  «> 
J.3H 
5.00 
5  110 
S.  no 
7.50 
5  Ui 
5  110 
7.  .HI 
2.  HI 
7  .10 
ti  13 


EsUmated  averape  monllily  pajmtiit 
I>or  per.-wn  ' 


f'l'I  .ire 
asi>i»uiK« 


.\id  to  the 
UiJid 


».11  13 
67.  Mi 
41  46 
.■4  21 
411  92 
.12.  0»i 
(4  01 
.V.  US 
3X.  79 
H^i.  .11 
iU  90 
6.1  SH 

07.4.' 


t»14 

51 

72 

47 

4«1 

90 

.1,1 

12 

4*i 

76 

.16.02  1 

71. 

96 

.IK 

m 

4»; 

71 

97. 

9K 

40.44 

73.  45 

71. 

04 

Ai.I  to  tlj,- 

I>erniauen!ly 

aixl  loUilly 

disabled 


$57.  74 
72.  02 
37.14 
5,1.27 
4.1  .17 
.12.  22 
71.21 
,18.21 
46.  M 
W  71 
38.4.' 
91.  2^ 
67.  »Hi 


who  are  needy  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  before. 

Tlie  last  time  the  Federal  matchingr 
formula  was  revised  was  in  October 
1956.  At  that  time  additional  Federal 
funds  were  provided  to  enable  States 
to  give  added  benefits  to  those  receiving 
public      welfare      assi.':tance.     To      have 

taken  advantage  of  the  1956  amend- 
ments, states  would  have  had  to  increase 
average  monthly  payments  in  ths  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  needy  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  by  at  least  $3. 

I  have  prepared  two  charts  showing 
how  the  Stales  have  passed  along  the 
increased  Federal  funds  to  individual  re- 
cipients within  their  States.  One  of  the 
charts  shows  the  average  montiily  pay- 
ments on  a  State-by-state  basis  in  Sep- 
tember 1956.  the  month  before  the  last 
change  in  the  matchin?  formula  and  in 
June  1957,  by  which  lime  the  States 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  more  liberal  formula. 
June  1957  is  the  last  date  when  a  com- 
parison IS  meaningful,  since  after  that 
time  the  1956  legislation  relatine  to  sep- 
arate matching  of  vendor  payments  be- 
came effective  and  greatly  altered  the 
amount  of  direct  money  payments.  The 
other  chait  groups  the  States  according 
to  the  size  of  the  change  in  average 
monthly  pa.vments  per  recipient  between 
these  two  dates. 

As  is  apparent  from  these  2  tables 
32  Slates  passed  on  the  full  benefits  of 
the  additional  Federal  money  as  direct 
payments.  Twenty-eight  of  the  States 
passed  on  the  full  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled. Most  of  the  other  States  either 
passed  alontz  two-thirds  or  moie  of  the 
additional  Federal  funds  by  increasin.ir 
average  payments,  or  else  they  increased 
the  number  within  the  State  receiving 
aid  with  the  result  that  the  avei-age  pay- 
ment did  not  increase  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  increase  of  Federal  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'ent  that  tables  3 
and  3a  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Piiit* 


AI<1  In  th*"  pfrinnnoiilly  ainl 
ti'tuJiy  di.sat>l<yl 


United  States. 


Alabama 

Arizoiiii 

Arkaii.sus 

(■:iliforiiia 

Coloruclo . 

•  'oiiiirclUnjt 

J'elawarr 

T)istrict  of  Coliuiibla. 

Klorl<itt 

<»eor(riu 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa't 

Kentucky 

I..()ULfi;lua... .„..„, 

Maine 

Aliiryliind 

M  ivisachust't  13.  ....... 

Miclilftan 

Minnesota 

M  l.s.sis,Mppi._..... 

Mis.soiiri 

MontanH 

Nel)ra.ika. ..„„...... 

Nevada 

New  IlainiKtlilre 

New  Jersey 

>>ew  Mexico..... 

New  York „ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oiejjon 

I'ennsvlvaiila 

Hho.le  Island 

Kiiith  Caroliita 

8oiith  Dakota 

Tennessee 

'I'exas 

I'lah 

Verniont 

%  irKinla 

>\  ;i.'<htngton 

>Vest  VirRlnla 

VV  isoonsin 

WyoniiuK-. 

Alaska 

Hawaii ,., 


Aid  to  diiKodi-nf  rhildnu 
(riTi|'ifnl!i) 


•  Average  payment'  |ier  reeliiient  ean  decrease  or  fall  to  Increase  the  full  nmoiint 
r>o.s,sili1e  untljT  mi  uiin'mlnxiit  ralsinu  I  he  Ktfleral  share  for  'Z  riasons:  (I)  }<i'<'hiis<i 
till-  Stall's  anil  lixulilii's  ileeriiise  Hie  amount  of  Ihi-ir  total  rxpindllui-s  thus  repliw- 
injt  State  and  local  funds  with  the  additional  Federal  funds,  provided  under  tho 
uiiiendnient;  (2)  Bccausi'  recipient  loads  increase  so  that  the  same  or  a  larger  total 
ex|)endltiire  from  State  niid  lo<al  funds  r»'pres«'nts  a  smaller  amount  i>er  n-ciplent 
even  with  Increased  Federal  funds.  Slates  footnoted  are  tho.«e  falliiift  under  Hie  2(\ 
rt'ason:  'lliesc  States  passed  on  less  than  the  full  possible  increase  under  the  IWM 


omendments  to  r«yl|.lents  Hlrendy  on  the  rolN  In  Ri-ptrml-^  l^U,   but  .r,rnt  thf  «mm 
w  a  larger  total  uiiiount  frt.ni  State  and  local  funds  in  June  littT  conipi»ri-d  wltli  S.-.>. 
lemfKT  IW*  and  allied  »  larger  number  of  recipients 
»  No  program  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dL«ablcd  In  September  I'.i.v,. 

Potirce:  V    R.  Department  of  Health.  Kducniion,  and  Welfare.  Social  flecnrlty 
AuK,  Tuy"!*!  15SI!"  Asslslimc*.  Division  of  I'rotram  St.rtl5tl«^L...l 

TAfUK   ?.a.-PuhUc  assislance:   Dislribulion  of  Slalc^,   h,,  program,   h„  size  of  change  in  arerage  monthly  payment   prr  rrcipicut  • 

iiipkinber  1066  to  June  1967  '^        ' 


N.  r».— To  pass  on  to  recipients  the  full  increa,se  possible  imder  the  Ift.lfl  amendment'".  States  would  have  had  to  lncreas(>  a 

All,  and  Al'TD  tiy  at  least  $,<  and  to  .MJC  recipients  by  $2) 


verape  monthly  pnymeiits  to  recipients  of  OAA, 


Sire  of  rhnnife  in  averaee 
payment  piT  recipient 


All  or  more  of  possible  Inerense  un- 
der lH.Vi  umendiiunts'  $2.!i.1  or 
more  (DAA.  AM,  Al'TD)  and 
$IM:>  or  more  (A1)C>. 


J  j  or  more  of  i><issiM«>  increase  under 
ll'.Vi  umendments;  $■_»  to  $2.5M 
(OAA.  AM.  AI'TJ)>and$1.33to 
»1.»»  (ADC;. 


Old-age  assistance 


Aid  to  the  blind 


}j  III  'j  of  possihlc  Increase  under 
IH.V;  ameiiilmeiits:  $|..'m  to  .^1  W 
(OAA.    AM.    A1-TI>)    ami   $1    to  I 
Jl.:».' (AI)Ci.  I 

{See  foutDute  at  end  of   l.ibie. 


32  States:  Alahama,  Ahiskn, 
California.  Delaware,  District 
of  Columliia.  Florida.  Oeorirla, 
Hawaii.  Maho,  Illinois,  Indi- 
iina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  .Michigiui,  Minne- 
sota. Missouri,  Slontana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Jersey,  .\ew  York, 
North  Dakota,  Orct'on.  I'enn- 
sylvania.  Ithoile  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Wash- 
iiik'ton.  West  Virvrinia,  Wis- 
cousin,  and  Wyoming. 

7  States:  Arkansas,  LouisLina, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
and  Virginia. 

2  States:  ^Tassacbiiscltj  '  and 
New  Mexico. 


2S  States:  Alabama,  CiJIfornla, 
Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bii.  Florida.  Oeorela.  Hawaii, 
Malio,  Iowa,  Kans;i.s.  Maine, 
.Micaii;an,  .Mimiesol.i,  .Neva- 
da, New  Jersey,  .New  York, 
.\oith  Ciirolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon.  Soulh  Caro- 
lina, Texas.  I  tab,  Vermont, 
WashlnKtoii.  West  Virginia, 
Wuscousin,  and  Wyoming. 


11  States:  Arkan.«as,  Colorado, 
Conncrftcut,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky,' Marylanil,  .Massachu- 
Mtts,'  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  and 
Virginia. 

None 


Aid  to  the  permanently  and 
tolully  di.sulile<l 


AI<1  to  dependent  cluMnn 


23  Sljites:  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  (Jcori-ia, 
Hawaii.  Idaho.  Kansas.  I><»u- 
islana.  .Maine.  .MichiKun,  .Mis. 
SDUrl,  Motrtana,  New  Jersi-y, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Oriyon,  Pennsvlvaiiia, 
\  irelnla.  Washlnutoii.  Wi-.t 
Virelnlii,  Wlscon.sm,  and  W  v- 
oming. 


a  States:  IlllnoLs.i  Matsachusetis 
.New  .Mexlco,>  New  York ' 
Boiith  Caiollna.' 


3  States:  Mnryland.  Vorth  Par- 
oliua,'  and  e>uutti  Dakota.  > 


17  States-  Al.v-k  i.  c  ,'  '  .nila,  H.v 
wall,  Idahn.  1..W.I,  K;in<as. 
Kentucky,  Ixnusiana.  Malm-, 
.Mtchigan,  Minne.'.oin,  .Mis- 
souri. .Mont  ma,  .New  Ji-rw-y. 
Vermont.  Washington,  and 
W  >omuig. 


9  Slates:  Del.iware.'  District  of 
Columbia,'  Oeorgla,'  IndUtna,' 
North  Carolina,'  .North  Da- 
kota.' South  Carolina,'  Tela*,' 
and  West  Virgluia.' 

C  States:  Neradn.'  New  \f.  tIco." 
Ohio.'  Peniisj  Ivania,'  UhuUtj 
Island,'  and  \  irginla. 
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T.xBLE    3a.— ru^//c    asfiitance:   DitlrihiUion    of   F.t'llfK,    by    program,    hu   size   of  chnn,,"    in    average    moidhlu   payment    vcr    recivienf  « 

SepUmber  1966  lo  June  1967 — Continued  /-  k        . 

,N.  M.-To  r..s.  .„  to  re^plcn.,  the  full  Int^etcv  ^^^'^^^^)^^ ^^'^^^ ^;-^ ^;;il^^^  avenge  monthly  payments  to  recipients  of  OAA. 


•I 


Slie  of  ( hanf'   In  avi  ra«e 
iMynicjit  ^m  rucipieiii 


Ia*s  than  5i  of  possible  Liu  reais<-  un- 
der i'»v.  nraendini-nis- in  111  to 
»i  »  (OAA.  AB.  APi*l>;  and 
oul  lo^l  (ADCj. 


l>f 


Old-.iijc  assl'tuncc 


Aid  to  tlic  blind 


.\id  to  tlie  permanently  and 
totally  di.sal)lcd 


(i  States:  N'el>raska,  New  Hiimp- 
.shlre,  Ohio.  Teimc^se*-,  Ctan, 
and  V'li  inout. 


i     States:  Arl/on.i.     Color  ido, 
Coonecflrul,  and  .MLssi.s.>.i|ipi. 


States:  Illinois,  Mississippi  i 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  I'enn- 
.^^vlvania.i  Khode  Isiiuid,  and 
'1 1  tincssei'. 


5  SLifes:  ArUoiw,  Alaska.'  Lou- 
bUna,  Misaoun,  and  North 
Dakota. 


.\id  lo  deiK-ndent  cliildren 


8  Statcg:  Alabama,  .\rk:msas, 
Colorado,  Muinc*-)ta.'  Ne- 
braska,' Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee,' and  I' I  ah. 


Stales:  Conni>eti™t.  Missis- 
sippi.' New  llam|)shirc,'  and 
N'ennont.' 


1.1  States:  .^riiona,  Colorado, 
Florida.  Illinois,'  Maryland, 
Massachus<-tts,  MLssis'siiipl,' 
New  Hampshire,  New  S'ork.' 
Oklahoma,  Orecon.'  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utali,  and 
Wt-iconsin. 

4  States:  .Alabama.  .\rkan.s;ks, 
Conneetlrut,  and  Nebraska. 


'  Avcrare  payments  per  ni-tpirnt  cnti  <lif-rrn<e  or  fail  to  intrease  the  full  amount 
pttwible  un-l.T  im  itmeiuln  ■  nt  ralnlne  tbi    FediTal  sh.nre  lor  2  rivLv^ns: 

(O  He<au»e  tlie  SUt«t.  ainl  toi  iiliiles  d.  <  rea-te  theaiiM^inl  of  their  total  exiwnditurcs 
lliiis  ri  Ilia,  iiig  Sl,.le  iuid  local  fuii'Li  With  the  additional  >ediral  funds,  prmided 
under  the  .>mendiiicfit. 

^l>  Keiiiu.se  renpteiit  Ui  .<U  incTvaxr  so  that  the  sumo  or  a  larper  tot  d  evpeiuiitiir* 
frf>m  State  and  loc:»|  fund  n'present'  n  smaller  amount  jier  recipient  even  with  in- 
creuiiwl  Fedvr.il  fundx 


States  footnoted  are  those  fallinp  under  the  second  rensin"  These  S-nfes  passed  •  n 
less  than  the  full  p<  s.MMe  increase  nndi-r  the  IW.Vi  amendments  to  recipients  alreaily 
on  the  rolls  in  .<eptemb.>r  l«.'i«i  but  s,„.,i,  ,he  same  or  a  larpr  total  amount  from  Stat*, 
and  local  funds  ji  Juut  i'iol  comiKiri  d  with  *  i.lcmt)cr  iJ."^  and  aided  a  kirgc  number 
ol  recipients.  *      ».^urv» 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr  Pre.'-iclent,  I  havp  pre- 
pared another  tn»:le  which  I  am  .stire 
most  Senators  would  like  to  ha\o  avail- 
able In  the  stud.v  of  thi.s  proiw-'-al.  Thi.s 
table,  with  the  latest  available  figure.s, 
show.s  the  numbei  of  person.s  in  each 
State  who  arc  rcci  ivir:ii;  old-aKC  as^isl- 
ance  p:tymints  unctr  tiic  public  welfare 
program  and  also  th.o.sc  receiving  pay- 
ments under  the  o'.d-ape  and  .survivors 
insurance  pha.se  of  the  .^ocial-security 
proRram.  Tho  thiiii  column  in  thi.s  table 
show.s  tl-.e  pcrcentape  of  aped  receiviny 

neither  old-ar,e  assistance  nor  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  payments  in 
1956 

More  than  39  percent  of  those  over  65 
in  this  country  receive  neither  old-ai^e 
assistance  nor  old-£sc  and  survivors  in- 
surance. Furll.er.  jiccrrding  to  a  recent 
census  relea.se.  in  1956.  61  pcicetit  of 
those  aKcd  over  65  lad  lepoited  income 
of  less  than  51.000.  and,  even  more  shock- 
inir.  18  jx^rcent  of  those  over  65  had  no 
income  .-it  all,  and  1'.  percenl  had  income 
of  le^s  than  $.'iOO. 

Millions  of  ancd  nui-t  survive  on  their 
meaner  savin^.s  .  en  aciated  by  inflation. 
or  whatever  aid  thi-u  children  or  rela- 
tives are  able  to  provide.  In  this,  the 
greatest  and  wcnlthieft  coi.ntry  in  the 

world.  I  am  .sure  that  both  raeat  political 
parties  would  want  to  join  in  reducing 
the  all-too-prevalert  wrctchedne.ss  and 
penury  that  oppress  .so  many  of  our  less 
fortunate  elderly,  jlind,  and  disabled 
citizens. 

In  1954.  3f)  7  porcMit  of  tlio.se  over  65 
in  this  country  we:  e  receiving  old-ace 
and  survivors  insui  ance.  while  in  1956, 
47.4  percent  were  receivinrr  income  from 
the  old-ape  insurance  pro.i-'iam.  In  the 
same  period  the  pticenta'c  of  aced  re- 
ceiving old-ape  assi.' lance  dru]^prd  from 
18  7  percent  to  17.1  ix>rcent  A  broad- 
ened .social-security  prop:rnm  is  rcducinj: 
the  iiumber  of  pubho  welfare  ca.ses.  Yet 
so  Ions  as  social-security  benefits  are  in 
many  cases  very  low  we  need  a  prop  ram 
to  .supplement  the  income  of  these  less 
fortunate  aced  citiz  ns  as  well  as  those 
V  ho  arc  not  msured.  / 


In  another  20  years  almo.st  all  our  apod 
person.s  over  G5  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  or  other 
retirement  income  amounting  to  at  least 
$75  a  month.  This  docs  not  meet  the 
present  problem  of  the  15  million  aped 
who  aie  with  us  today.  These  peoplp 
need  litlp  now,  and  a  substantial  num- 


ber of  ar-ed  will  continue  to  rely  on  this 
aid  for  many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
4  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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T^Bt.K  4. — Sflcrted  data  on  rflallve  Stale  per  rnpita  income,  (he  nqrd  popuhilinn,  and 
proportion  of  the  at/Kl  recfirnhj  pai/nif,it.i  tinder  pro.jraina  for  Old-Aijt  AistManvf,  and 
Old-Aije  and  kiuniiors  In.'<urancc,  l,['.'i(J  —  ContiniU'd 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  in- 
structive to  note  tliat  in  February  1957 
about  22.2  percent  of  those  on  the  old- 
age  assistance  rolls,  or  555,345  persons, 
uere  also  receiving  old-ai,'e  and  survivors 
insurance  payments.  In  February  1958 
this  figure  increased  to  596.544  persons, 
or  24.2  percent  of  those  on  the  old-age 


a«:sistance  rolls.  This  number  will  con- 
tinue to  ri.se  as  more  persons  come  under 
social  security  but  have  to  have  this 
income  supplemented  by  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

The  la.^t  (able  I  have  prepared  shows 
the  actual  numbers  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  and  old-age 


and  survivors  Insurance.  It  also  shows 
the  amount  and  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  State  and  local  funds  for 
the  old-aue  assi.stance  program,  the  State 
per  capita  expenditures  for  this  pro^;ram. 
and  the  average  monthly  payment  un- 
der the  old-age  assistance  and  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  program. 

One  fact  which  is  apparent  from  thl.s 
table  is  that  most  of  the  Slates  having 
a  low  per  capita  income  have  for  many 
years  derived  most  of  their  income  from 
agriculture.  It  is  in  these  States  that 
the  fewest  number  of  aged  people  are 
protected  by  old-age  and  surviors  in- 
surance. Farmers  and  farm  laborers 
were  not  protected  by  social  security 
until  1955.  Thus  in  the.se  States  a  high 
percentage  of  the  aged  draw  old-age 
assistance  payments  under  State  welfare 
programs.  Tlie  liberalized  matching 
formula  up  to  a  $45  monthly  payment 
will  enable  these  States  to  provide  In 
a  more  adequate  fashion  for  this  large 
number  not  covered  by  social  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
table  5  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  bo  jn mted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Tabi.k  5.— Selected  data  on  relative  amount  of  State  per  capita  income,  the  aged  population,  the  mnuher  of  aged  receiiinq  paumeufs  vnder 
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Mr.    LONG.      Mr     Piesident,   the   De- 
partment of  Agncukuie  has  prepared  a 
low-cost  food   plan   which,  according  to 
their  calculations,  is  tiie  avtiaf;e  diet  of 
induiduals    m    families    with    afu-r-tax 
income    of    between    $_'.000    and    $3,000. 
The  monthly  co.st  of  this  plan  for  a  man 
over  55  years  old  is  more  than  $27.    In 
order  to  stay  alive  ar.d  healthy  m   the 
United    Slates    a    man    .should   spend    at 
least  $27  a  month  for  fcxKl,  yet  tlie  na- 
tional average  monthly  payment  to  the 
needy  aged  is   barely  ivMce   this  f.gure, 
and   in    12  States   the  avernke  monthly 
jniynu-nt  is  not  even  $45.     This  does  not 
provide  sufUciently  for  a  place  to  hve. 
for  clothes   to   wear,  01    for  any  of  tlie 
comforts  of  life. 

The  average  citizen  of  our  country  is 
far  better  off  than  tiie  average  citizen 
under  any  other  government,  but  it  has 
been  my  ob.servation  that  the  Ica.st  of 
those  in  our  society  are  not  provided  for 
any  better  here  than  in  Communist  Rus- 
sia. That  IS  a  .sad  indictment  of  this 
great  land  of  ours,  but  11  appears  to  be 
true. 

In  contrast  to  the  niggardhne.ss  of  our 
a.ssistance  to  some  of  our  citizens,  in 
fi.scal  year  1957  we  gave.  In  outrlcht 
grants,  not  counting  loans  and  other 
forms  of  assistance,  an  amount  exceed- 
iiiR  $17  \x'r  ix>i.son  to  the  people  of  Laos. 
If  we  can  afford  to  do  this  to  help  people 
whom  most  of  us  have  never  even  seen, 
we  surely  cannot  .■seriously  object  to  help- 
ing our  own  needy  eideily.  blind,  and 
di.sabled  citizens  wuh  a  few  extra  dollars 
each  month. 

There  has  hern  much  tnlk  recently  in 
favor  of  a  tax  reduction  as  an  anti- 
recession measure,  tlie  idea  being  to 
put  more  money  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers so  that  their  spendm-  would 
stimulate  our  depressed  economy.  While 
the  pioposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
matching  formula  for  public  assistance, 
\\hich  I  offer  on  behalf  of  my.self  and 
28  other  Senators,  stands  on  its  own 
ineiit,s  as  a  simple  matter  of  social  and 
econonnc  justice,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the.«;e  additional  Federal  funds 
j,'olng  to  the  needy  in  our  .society  would 
provide  additional  purchasing  power 
that   would  enter  the  siiending  stream 


almost  immediately.  I  do  not  rely  upon 
this  antirecession  argument  to  sustain 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  well  to  ix)int 
out  that  the  recipients  of  this  aid  will 
spend  almost  their  every  penny  on  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  The  $200  million 
the  amendment  would  cost  during  the 
next  yer.r  would  be  $200  million  u.sed  to 
buy  goods  and  services  in  the  same  year. 
Further,  an  income  tax  reduction  would 
not  benefit  those  who  receive  this  aid. 
sincp  they  do  not  have  sufncient  income 
lu  be  taxed. 

I  urt;e  all  Senators  to  study  thi'^  infor- 
mation, and  I  am  sure  they  wLll  become 
convinced  cf  the  necessity  for  tins 
am^'iidment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  the  amendment, 
which  l.as  been  submitted  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long),  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  a.s  to 
increase  by  approximately  $5  a  month 
the  old-age  assistance  benefits,  aid  to  the 
bhnd.  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  in  the  United  States. 

In  supijortins  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Long  family— to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, RrssFLL  B.  Long;  and  to  his  late 
distinguished  father,  Huey  P.  Long — for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  elderly  pco- 
l^le  of  America.  So  far  as  1  know,  no 
other  family  in  public  life  in  America  has 
so  consistently,  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and 
.so  effectively  championed  the  needs  of 
the  disabled  and  the  elderly  who  are  un- 
able to  earn  a  living  and  who.  havin.cr 
grown  up  under  an  agrarian  economy 
which  afforded  no  such  a.ssistance, 
would  not  be  able  to  subsist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  payments. 

The  amendment  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  submitted  today  is  in 
keeping  with  the  magnificent  record 
made  by  both  him  and  his  distinguished 
father  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  payments 
made  to  the  elderly  people  of  the  Nation 
are  tragically  low.  Not  all  who  hunger 
and  are  cold  and  are  almost  unclad  are 


found  in  foreign  countries.  The  elderly 
people  of  tlie  United  States  aie  the  for- 
gotten people  of  our  Natron.  The 
amendment  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  submitted  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  am  pioud  to  joaa 
in  sponsoiinr^  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  provide  an  es- 
timated additional  $15  nnllion  a  year  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  needy  old  people, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled  in  Texas. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  $24  of  the  first 
$30  a  month  for  each  person,  and  the 
State  will  pay  the  remainder.     The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  provide  $10  of  the 
next  $15.  and  will  match  evenly  an  addi- 
tional $12.50  payment  by  the  State,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $70  for  anv  one  person. 
At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  only  in  the  first  $60 
which  is  paid  by  the  States  to  each  per- 
son who  comes  tinder  these  categories. 
Therefore,   Mr.   President,   the    amend- 
ment the  Senator  from   Louii^iana  has 
submitted  will  aid  the  people  who  live  in 
the  States  which  have  the  lowest  aver- 
age incom.es,  or,  we  might  sav,  the  poor- 
est States. 

Recently,  the  cost  of  food  and  medicine 
to  the  aged  has  ri.sen  again  and  again, 
but  the  payments  they  have  received 
have  become  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
pangs  of  their  hunger  have  grown 
sharjjer  and  sharper. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  pre.ss  strenuously  for  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  'S.  3685  > ,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  24  of  this  ''ear.  It  would 
provide  approximately  $25  million  of 
Federal  funds,  each  year,  for  the  needy 
who  live  in  Texas,  and  would  increase  by 
approximately  S7  a  month  the  payment 
to  each  person  in  this  group.  In  addi- 
tion, my  bill  would  stimulate  very  greatly 
the  new  medical-care  program  author- 
ized by  the  1956  social-security  amend- 
ments, and  would  be  particularly  helpful 
to  the  low-income  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  pas.sage  and 
enactment  of  my  bill:  and  I  aLso  join  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long)  in  urging  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment  as  a  measure  which  at  this 
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time  will  provide  aid  which  is  very  badly 
needed.  I  realize  that  his  ajnendment 
is  more  likely  of  immediate  enactment, 
and  thus  is  more  likely  to  provide  imme- 
diate aid  to  the  needy,  starving  old  peo- 
ple who,  throughout  the  Nation,  are  in 
pain  and  in  hunger.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  rest  homes  in  every  city.  I  wish 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  is  to  vote 
on  these  measures  could  visit  some  of 
those  rest  homes  and  could  see  for  him- 
self the  conditions  under  which  the 
elderly  people  of  America  live. 

Today  we  hear  and  read  much  about 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  people  in  other 
countries;  but  I  de.sire  to  point  out  that 
huns^ry  people  who  are  in  i;reat  need  are 
to  be  found  here  at  home — in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C;  Maryland:  Virpinia:  Texas; 
Louisiana;  New  York;  California;  in 
fact,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  for 
elderly  persons  who  are  in  real  need  are 
to  bo  found  in  every  State  of  our  Union. 
The  time  to  aid  them  is  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  complimentary   remarks, 
and  also  for  his  support  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  submitted. 

As  he  knows,  the  amendment  will  re- 
sult in  approximately  $5  of  additional  in- 
come for  more  than  200.000  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  State  which  he,  in  part,  .so 
ably  represents  in  thi.s  body:  further  the 
amendment  will  benefit  about  2,800,000 
per.sons  throut^hout  the  Nation,  who 
could  be  regarded  as  the  most  needy  in 
the  entire  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  if  the  United  States  is  able 
to  provide  $1,800,000,000  as  pay  for  the 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone — as  should  be  done,  certainly,  in 
view  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living — 
the  additional  provision  now  sought 
should  be  made  for  the  needy  in  this 
great  Nation,  especially  since  we  dislike 
to  think  of  the  United  States  as  having 
any  great  degree  of  poverty  at  all. 

Mr.  YAnnOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

An  he  ha8  pointed  out.  In  my  State 
there  arc  upproxlmately  200,000  pcr- 
«orui — and  probably  there  ure  230,000  — 
uho  at  Ihia  time  arc  In  the  catcuoiy  of 
ne«'dy  vvmunn.  Ah  he  ul»o  known,  I  urn 
not  pcrwonnlly  ronti-nl  with  the  contri- 
bution my  Htui«'  i«  makinu  In  their  be- 
half, I  have  made  approximately  2,000 
hpcechc*  m  my  State  in  the  pant  (J  ycui*. 
In  advocacy  of  increiiMiig  the  BupiJort 
Texas  uIvch  to  Ihf^c  people.  I  know 
Buch  asMlHiance  m  badly  i»eeded  both  in 
Texas  and  in  many  other  States. 

The  r;.'afion  for  the  low  payments 
which  my  State  now  makes  to  «uch  per- 
sons is  to  be  found  n\  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  people  of  Texas 
were  eni<a^;cd  in  wiiuiing  the  war,  either 
as  member  of  the  armed  services  or  in 
support  of  them,  some  lobbyists  in  the 
State  slipped  over  an  amendment  which 
limited  tiie  amount  the  State  could  de- 
vote to  these  persons.  So  today  Texas 
is  shackled  by  that  amendment  to  its 
constitution.    I  am  confident  that  other- 


wise Texas  would  long  ago  have  In- 
creased the  contributions  to  the  needy. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  contributions  that  are 
made  to  the  aged  and  the  needy  in  his 
State,  which  is  among  the  leaders  in  this 
field;  and  I  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  about  that  assistance 
to  the  people  of  his  State  who  are  in 
distress. 


TOWARD  A  DURABLE  PEACE  — IV. 
STRENGTHFTNING  THE  TRUCE  IN 
THE   FAR  EAST 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Piesident.  to- 
day I  shall  complete  a  .series  of  four  ad- 
dres.ses  to  the  Senate  which  I  began  on 
May  15.  These  remarks  are  directed  to 
the  broad  question  of  reducing  the  pres- 
sures for  conflict  which,  at  several  iwints 
in  the  world,  push  mankind  ix>rilously 
close  to  the  disaster  of  war.  I  intend 
these  remarks  as  an  exploration  of  ways 
to  provide  greater  security  for  this  Na- 
tion and  for  all  nations.  In  short,  they 
are  a  search  for  a  road  to  a  more  durable 
peace. 

In  previous  n^eeches.  I  have  dealt  with 
two  pressure  points  of  danger — i:;  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  I  have  examined 
the  realities  in  the.'^e  regions,  as  I  see 
them:  and,  in  lookinfr  to  an  Ameiican 
initiative  for  peace.  I  have  advanced  ideas 
which.  I  believe,  fit  these  realities. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  turn  to  a  third 
pressure  point  of  danger — to  the  Par 
East.  In  the  past,  this  region  was  a 
source  of  almost  as  much  domestic  polit- 
ical conflict  as  it  still  is  of  International 
conflict.  But  the  yeais  pass,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  will  do  no  good  now  to  return 
to  the  issues,  the  statements,  and  the 
I  barges  of  the  past  decade  Our  respon- 
sibility is  to  consider  .situations  as  they 
are  today  and  as  they  possibly  may  be 
tomorrow, 

A  princii)al  factor  in  convigninp  the 
recrimlnatidiis  of  the  past  to  history  may 
well  be  that  this  administration,  like  Its 
predecessor,  has  discovered  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  this  country  can  do. 
short  of  war.  to  Influence  a  nltunllon  in 
a  region  ns  va«t  and  complex  a.s  the  Far 
En.st,  It  may  al.so  have  learned  that  there 
are  tlmew  when  It  1«  in  the  Ijest  Interenl  of 
the  United  tiintcn  to  do  Icvf,  rather  than 
more  Thl"  may  explain,  prihnpn,  why 
tlie  cnrllrr,  dimly  rrmfmbeied  policy  of 
"wnltinu  for  the  dust  to  «ettle"  hu«  been 
revived.  Wrapped  In  nn  nlmoNl  rUld 
offlcial  silence,  It  in  thl.s  policy  on  the  Far 
Ka'.t  which  In  beln«  pursued  by  the 
administration  today, 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  mention  this 
matter  to  open  old  wounds,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  .speak  of  it  becau.se  I  am 
an  enemy  of  silence,  I  raise  the  point 
only  because.  If  we  arc  to  move  toward 
a  more  durable  peace  In  the  Far  Eai>t, 
we  must  examine  beneath  the  silence. 
We  must  determine  whether  the  silence 
is  due  to  the  circumstances  in  that  region 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  policies  laid  down 
by  OS. 

If  the  Far  P:ast  were  stable  and  i>eace- 
ful,  that  would  explain  this  silence  If 
the  interests  of  the  Uujted  SUlcs  in  tliat 


region  were  secure  and  f^ouri.^hing  under 
this  policy  of  waiting  for  the  dust  to 
settle  then  nothing  particular  would  be 
gained  by  stirring  the  dust. 

But  if  the  silence  is  fabricated  from 
the  events  of  the  past,  if  it  is  fabricated 
from  the  fear  of  political  repercussion 
and  repri.sal,  then  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. We  must  overcome  this  fear,  if  the 
Nation's  policies  are  in  a  box  in  the  Far 
East  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  get  out. 
If  that  1.^  the  case,  it  is  time  to  break  this 
stiange  and  sterile  silence.  It  is  Umc  to 
pry  open  the  lid  by  putting  to  work  the 
most  ixjwerful  tool  of  freedom — the  lever 
of  free  di-scussion. 

As  I  noted,  Mr  Piesident.  the  silence 
is  understandable  if  there  is  stability  and 
peace  in  the  Far  Elast  and  our  interests 
in  that  region  are  well  served  by  pres- 
ent policies.  Can  anyone  contend,  in 
all  honesty,  that  that  is  actually  the 
ca.se? 

Leaving  a-side  the  obvious  violence 
which  prevails  in  Indonesia,  where  is 
the  stability  in  the  Far  Easf  Where 
is  the  peace?  I  have  .said  it  before,  and 
I  say  it  again:  What  exi.sts  in  the  Far 
East  is  no  peace  nt  all;  it  is  n  tinire,  a 
tenuous  truce.  It  is  patched  together 
largely  by  unenforceable  cease-fire 
agreements  with  the  Communists  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  by  a  tacit  ceaie- 
flie  in  the  Formosa  Straits. 

This  truce  is  kept  from  falling  apart 
by  aid  to  other  nations,  which  runs  at 
the  rate  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year— funds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
State-s— and  by  billions  more  of  their 
funds  in  direct  military  expenditiu-es,  to 
keep  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  in 
an  instant  state  of  military  readiness 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  38th 
parallel  in  Korea  to  the  scuthcrnmcot 
tip  of  the  continent. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  better  to  spend  money 
than  lives.  To  be  sure,  it  is  better  to 
have  men  ready  to  fight  than  fightInK, 
But  Is  it  better,  Mr  President,  is  It  bet- 
ter to  pretend  that  this  desperate  paslc- 
and-patch  truce  i.s  peace,  lathei  than  to 
woik  for  pe.ice"'  Is  It  better,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, to  BUUKcst  that  this  Mtuatlon,  which 
puts  a  premium  on  ofllcial  optlmi.-.m  and 
public  lunorance  of  development.'*  in  the 
Far  East  while  It  i.bhorb.s  bllllciw  of  dol- 
lars of  public  funds,  year  after  year,  to 
hold  touelher  a  qulverlnii  liuce.  f>ervrs 
the  Intcicht  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Hlute*:' 

The  truth  Is.  Mr  PicMdcnt,  lliln  truce, 
this  tenuou.s  tiucf,  can  coilaiwie  ut  any 
lime,  no  matter  »huL  we  spend  uo  mut- 
ter what  we  do  t^i  piceive  it  No  one 
can  predict  iiou  li  uill  collup.se.  What 
we  can  predict  is  that  we  sliall  either 
move  from  ihit,  umtable  holding  action 
toward  a  duuible  peace  or.  in  a  week, 
a  month,  a  year,  or  a  decade,  this  sit- 
uation will  almost  ceiumly  burst  in  our 
faces. 

At  this  time,  Mr  President,  there  are 
three  principal  fuses  .set  and  burning  in 
the  Far  East.  There  is  one  in  Korea; 
another  in  Vietnam;  and  a  third  in  the 
Formofcan  area.  These  potential  explo- 
sions are  fueled  from  several  sources. 
CeiLainly,  they  arc  supphed  in  pait  by 
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the  ideological  struggle  between  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism  and  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  supplied  by  great  power 
fears  and  interests  which  converge  at 
the.se  ixjints — the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  China  and, 
to  an  increasing  extent,  the  interests  of 
an  emergent  Japan. 

Apart  from  tliese  interests,  however, 
there  is  another  source  of  potential  mili- 
tary conflict,  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  Far  East.  That  source.  Mr. 
President,  lies  in  the  pressures  arising 
from  basic  and  still  un.solved  problems 
within  the  three  areas.  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  it  is  the  problem  of  unification 
and  the  achievement  of  full  and  self- 
,  supporting  national  independence.  In 
Formosa,  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  un- 
flni.'^hed  business  of  the  Chinese  Civil 
War  and  the  pressure  of  the  unsettled 
legal  status  of  FVsrmosa. 

The  urge  to  unification  and  full  inde- 
pendence in  Vietnam  and.  peihaps  even 
more,  in  Korea,  Is  persistent  and  im- 
patient. It  has  existed  among  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  for  a  long  time. 
This  urge  will  continue  to  feed  the  pres- 
sure for  war  until  there  is  some  promise 
of  progress  toward  its  fulfillment.  Un- 
less this  beginning  is  made  there  will  be 
no  reasonable  as.surance  of  a  durable 
peace  in  either  Korea  or  Vietnam. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  neither  side 
in  the  Chinese  Civil  War  has  really  ac- 
cepted, as  a  final  settlement,  the  un- 
written cea.se  lire  in  the  Fnrmo.san 
Straits.  This  cease  fire  leaves  600  mil- 
lion people  on  the  mainland  under  the 
control  of  Peking  communism,  and  10 
million  on  the  island  of  Formosa  under 
the  control  of  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment. Complicating  this  question, 
moreover,  is  the  dangling  leqal  status  of 
Formosa.  Is  Formo.sa  a  province  of 
China,  as  both  Chinese  groups  claim, 
or  is  it  something  else''  Until  some  way 
Is  found  to  deal  peacefully  with  these 
questions  there  will  be  no  reasonable  as- 
surance of  a  durable  peace  In  the  Far 
East,  regardless  of  what  we  spend  to  pre- 
^erve  the  truce,  reguidle.s8  of  the  .mate 
of  our  own  military  alcrtne.s.s  in  that 
region. 

Each  of  the«e  «lfuatlon«,  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, and  FoimosH,  contaln.s  a  danger 
of  war,  which  Is  not  now  adequately  con- 
trolled. That  danger  is  th»'  dnnurr  of 
an  unpi edict ublr,  comt>ulsl\e  net,  a  mad 
reM;rt  to  inilitiiiy  action  for  unity  in 
Koiea  and  Vieinam,  and  for  a  final  »et- 
llemeiit  of  the  Foiinosan  Is.sue,  Should 
local  military  action  break  out  nt  any  of 
these  j)oinis.  It  is  almost  Inevitable  that 
the  K) cat  powers— enmeshed  as  they  are. 
In  the  tenslon.s  of  conflicting  national 
interests  and  Ideological  fears — it  is  al- 
most inevitable  that  they  will  be  drawn 
into  the  maelstrom. 

Vv'e  may  well  ask  ourselves:  Who  will 
gain  if  war  Is  unleashed  in  the  Far  East? 
Certainly  not  the  people  of  Korea  or 
Vietnam.  They  have  already  seen  the 
fruits  of  a  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  unifi- 
cation and  full  independence  by  war. 
They  have  seen  it  in  mangled  cities  and 
in  villages  and  In  millions  killed,  in- 
jured, and  made  homeless.    They  have 


seen  it  In  the  freezing  death  of  war  in 
the  Korean  mountains  and  in  the  rotting 
death  of  war  in  the  jungles  and  rice 
fields  of  Indochina. 

Certainly,  this  country  will  not  gain, 
nor  will  the  Chinese  people.  We  suf- 
fered tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  in 
Korea :  the  Chinese  many  times  more. 
Will  the  Russians  gain?  Yes;  they 
might  if  they  could  stay  clear  of  it. 
But  becau.se  they  escaped  the  bloody 
con.sequences  of  a  Korean  conflict  once 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  escape 
unscathed  again. 

Will  freedom  gain  from  a  war  of  uni- 
fication   in    Korea    or    Vietnam'      In- 
deed, will  totalitarianism?     These  words 
will    echo    with    a    hollow,    meaningle.ss 
sound,   if  they  echo  through   the  silent 
smoldering  vestiges  of  a  world  in  ruins. 
The  fact  is  that  neither  national  nor 
ideological  gain  can  be  expected  by  any- 
one from  a  renewal  of  conflict  in  the  Far 
East,     The  fact  is  that  a  mihtary  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problems  of  the  Far 
East  is  no  solution  at  all.     Because  it  is 
not.  however,  does  not  preclude  it  from 
being  attempted.     On  the  contrary,  un- 
less  we   begin   to  face   the  question   of 
unification    of    Korea    and    Vietnam    by 
I^eaceful  means,    unle.ss   a   beginning   is 
made    in    deahng    with    the    Formosan 
question,  a  conflict  is,  as  I  have  noted, 
very  likely  to  come — not  only  to  Kore- 
ans.   Vietnamese,    and   Chinese,    but    to 
Americans,  Russians,  and  Japanese  as 
well. 

What  we  must  ask  ourselves.  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  there  is  .some  way 
in  which  this  conflict  can  be  prevented 
Is  there  some  way  in  which  we  can  move 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss  toward 
greater  stability  in  the  Far  East?  Is 
there  room  for  an  American  initiative 
for  a  more  durable  peace  in  the  Far 
East? 

In  seeking  answers  to  the.se  questions, 
let  me  deal  first  with  the  divided  coun- 
tries of  Korea  and  Vietnam.  While  the 
problem  has  unique  characteristics  in 
each  country.  In  substance,  it  Is  the  same 
In  boih  Korea  and  Vietnam  have  both 
emerged  from  a  dependent  colonial 
status  since  World  War  II.  Both  have 
moved  part  of  the  way  toward  a  unified, 
self-supportinK  national  existence.  They 
are,  however,  an  the  Senate  knows,  still 
divided  countries,  with  the  northern 
halves  held  by  Communist-oriented 
j)eoi)le,s  and  the  »outhern  halves  kov- 
erned  bv  non-Communlsi  nationalists, 
closely  associated  with  this  nation.  Each 
segment  is  still  dei>endent  on  outside  as- 
sistance for  Its  survival. 

The  differences  run  deep  between  the 
Communist  and  free  sectioiis  of  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  In  one  respect,  however, 
there  is  a  similarity  in  the  words  which 
emanate  from  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
in  Korea  and  south  of  it  and  from  north 
and  south  of  the  17th  parallel  in  Vietnam. 
Koreans  and  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  nationalists  alike,  preach  unifica- 
tion. Both  preach  full  independence. 
The  same  theme  echoes,  too,  from  Mos- 
cow. Washington  and  even  Peking. 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Communists  do  not  necessarily  mean  the 


same  thing  as  we  do  wh?n  they  use  the 
same  words.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  Korean  people,  whether  they 
are  under  Communist  or  nationalist  con- 
trol, do  not  speak  the  same  language. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Vietnamese 
people,  regardless  of  who  controls  them, 
do  not  speak  the  same  language.  Ko- 
reans and  Vietnamese  both  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  unity  means  and  what 
full  independence  means.  They  want 
both,  and  any  poUcy  which  seeks  to  build 
peace  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
want  both. 

There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past 
to  achieve  peaceful  unification  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  and  they  have  failed.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  peaceful 
solution.  To  contend  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  unification  by  peace- 
ful means  is  to  argue  the  inevitability  of 
a  war  of  unification,  a  war  which  as  I 
have  noted,  in  present  circumstances, 
will  probably  engulf  the  world  and  will 
benefit  no  nation,  least  of  all  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

What  other  alternative  exists  to 
peaceful  unification  or  a  war  of  unifica- 
tion? The  perpetuation  of  the  jJiesent 
division  of  these  two  countries''  The 
experience  of  history  suggests  that,  even 
if  desirable,  this  course  is  not  likely  to 
be  possible.  Even  if  it  wore  possible  it 
would,  at  best,  mean  only  partial  inde- 
pendence for  the  peoples  of  these  di- 
vided countries.  The  different  zones 
would  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  now, 
dependent  for  assistance  on  other  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  United  States,  that  situation 
would  involve  an  interminable  subsidy 
of  the  free  zones  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 
or,  if  we  grew  tired  of  that  burden,  a 
willingness  to  permit  these  regions  to 
turn  elsewhere  for  aid.  We  may  well 
ask,  to  whom?  To  Japan?  To  Soviet 
Russia?    To  China? 

There  is  only  one  path.  Mr.  President, 
in  these  circumstances  which  seems  to 
me  to  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  intei- 
est  of  the  people  of  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam and  in  teims  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  do 
our  best  to  hold  the  tenuous  tiuce  which 
we  are  now  holding  but  let  us  at  the 
same  time  pursue  incessantly  by  peace- 
ful means,  the  unity  and  full  lndei>enrf- 
ence  of  Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  hope 
that  this  administration  is  not  so  dis- 
couraged by  past  failures  to  bring  about 
this  development  that  it  is  prepared  to 
throw  up  its  hands  in  futility,  1  hope 
that  it  is  not  resigned  to  taking  the  easy 
out  of  holding  the  present  truce  in  per- 
petuity while  the  propaganda  war  and 
aid  programs  go  on.  That  is  no  out 
at  all.  It  is  a  costly  ex?rcise  in  sound 
and  fury  which  produces  little  if  any 
constructive  results. 

If  there  is  a  way  out  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  the  first  es.sential  is  to  free 
oui-selves  from  the  entrapment  of  the 
misused  and  overused  words  of  the 
propaganda  war.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  others  need  to  do  the  same.  The 
situation  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  has 
been  blamed  by  us  on  the  Communists. 
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They  have,  in  turn,  attributed  It  to  us. 
And  each  side  within  each  country 
brands  tfie  other  with  the  failure  to 
achieve  unity  and  full  independence. 

The  word.s  have   flown  so   thick   and 
fast,  in  the  past,  Mr.  President,  that  they 
may  liave  blotted  out  the  one  possible 
road  to  peace  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.    It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  the  eagerness  for 
verbal  recrimination,  one  source  of  the 
problem  of  division  in  these  two  coun- 
tries goes  virtually  unmentioned.    Never- 
theless, it  may  be  more  sifiniflcant  than 
tho  conspiracies  of  the  Russians,  the  ag- 
prcssive    arrogance    of    a    Communist 
China,  or  the  inertia  of  our  own  policies. 
I  refer.  Mr.  Pierident,  to  the  fears  and 
rivalries  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam.ese 
political   leaders   and   parties   on   both 
sides  of  the  dividing  lines.    These  are  not 
new  fears  and  rivalries:   their  ancestry 
is  traceable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
earliest  unsuccessful  uprisings,  decades 
as:o.  against  Japan  in  Korea  and  France 
in  Vietnam.    There  is  not  the  time  to  ko 
into  that  history  now  but  tho.se  who  were 
involved  in  it,  tho.^e  who  are  still  active 
In  the  political  life  of  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, both  Communists  and  nationalists, 
will  remember  it  well.    Sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  these  fears  have  grown  deeper, 
the  rivaliics  more  bitter,  at  least  among 
the  older  leadei-s. 

The  North  Korean  Communists  may 
shout  that  only  the  presence  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  the  .south  stands  in  the 
way    of    peaceful    unification,    as    they 
boast,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  present 
Chinese  Communist  withdrawal  beyond 
the  Yalu;    but   they  know  better.     The 
South    Korean    nationalists    may    point 
out  that  they  are  for  free  elections  to 
unify  the  country,  and  that  all  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  peaceful  unification  is  th.e 
refu-sal  of  the  northern  Communists  to 
accept  this  impartial  device;   but  they 
know  better.     A  similar  situation  may 
prevail  in  rever.<:e  in  Vietnam;  and  tlie 
leaders    there,    too,    know    better.     They 
know  that  these  and  similar  contentions, 
however  effective  in  the  war  of  words] 
will  not  bring  unity  and  full  independ- 
ence, in  peace,  any  closv-r  nt  this  ti.me. 

The  truth.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  pohtical  leadership  on  both  .sides 
in  these  divided  countries  is  unprepared 
In  present  circumstances  to  accept  any 
peaceful  solution  or  even  a  means  of 
peaceful  solution  which  would  endanper 
their  dominant  position,  at  least  in  the 
region  in  whicii  it  now  prevails.  And  I 
may  add.  in  present  circumstances,  who 
can  blame  them? 

For  what  is  involved  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  gentle  game  of  politics  in 
which  the  losers  come  back  to  win 
another  day.  What  is  involved  is  a  Lfe 
and  death  political  struggle  among  those 
who  wield  or  aspire  to  power.  It  is  a 
struggle  fought  not  only,  or  principally, 
with  ballots  but  with  bullets  and  the 
threat  of  bullets.  The  losers  do  not  come 
back  to  try  again.  They  are  made  to 
disappear  via  the  concentration  camps, 
the  assassin,  or  the  firing  .squad. 

In  all  realism,  we  must  ask:  Can  an 
active  nationalist  walk  the  streets  un- 


molested In  any  city  in  Communist  North 
Korea  or  Communist  North  Vietnam  at 
this  time?  Equally,  in  all  honesty,  we 
must  ask:  Can  an  active  Communist 
walk  the  streets  in  safety  in  any  city  in 
South  Korea  or  South  Vietnam  at  this 
time?  The  answer,  of  counse,  is  that 
ti:iey  cannot.  Yet  the.se  are  tlie  principal 
political  groupings  which  must  hve  to- 
gether in  a  peaceful,  unified  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

Similarly,  there  are  opposing  military 
forces    in    the    north    and    south    zones 
of  the  two  countries,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  respoaslve  to  different  po- 
litical   commands,    to    Communist    and 
nationalist  commands.     These  are  men 
trained  to  use  weapons  and  to  kill  their 
racial  kin  of  different  ideological  outlook 
acrois    the    borders.      How    are    these 
armies   to   be   unified?    Is   this   a   prob- 
lem    which    can     be    solved     peacefully 
in    Korea    by    withdrawal    of    the    Chi- 
nese   forces    or    the    United     Nations 
command    at    this     time?       Indeed,     is 
it  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  peacefully 
by  free  elections  at  this  time?     To  be 
sure,  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  is 
a  desirable  goal  in  a  unified,  fully  inde- 
pendent, and  secure  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
But  what  would  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  contribute  at  the  present  time  to 
achieving  this  state  of  affairs'     To  be 
sure,  a  free  election  is  a  neces-ary  device 
of  responsible  government  but  it  cannot 
work  miracles.     What  immediate  rele- 
vance does  it  have  when  losers  of  free 
elections   face  death   or  other  types  of 
consignment  to  oblivion? 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  ex- 
amine the  problems  of  unification  of 
Korea  and  Vietnam  with  an  ounce  of 
objectivity,  we  are  compv-lled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  the  Communist  side.s 
nor  the  nationalist  sides  in  the.se  divided 
countries  have  yet  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal which  would  permit  the  divl.sions 
to  be  closed  in  peace.  We  are  compelled 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  no  propo.sal  which 
a.ssumes  that  the  groundwork  for  unifi- 
cation already  exists  has  vahdity  in  pres- 
ent cucumstances. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier 
In  my  remarks,  the  tenuous  truce  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  may  well  give  v.ay  to 
direct   mihtaiT   action    unless   progress 
toward  peaceful  imity  soon  begins.     I  do 
not  know  whether  a  start  in  that  direc- 
tion can  be  made  at  all.    It  .seems  to  me. 
however,  that  if  theie  is  any  prosj^ect  for 
one,   it   lies   in    the    gradual   breakdown 
of  the  rigid  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal .separations  which  divide  what  is  1 
people  into  2,  along  the  38th  and  17th 
parallels  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  respec- 
tively.    This  gradual  breakdown,  more- 
over,   must    come    before,    rather    than 
after,  actual   unification   takes  place. 

Both  sides  have  lonir  professed  their 
desire  for  peaceful  unification.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  approaching  to  put  these 
profe-^^sions  to  a  test.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Unitod  States,  as  an 
initiative  for  peace,  to  advocate  a  gradual 
restoration,  first,  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  zones  of  the  divided  coun- 
tries. If  intentions  are.  In  truth,  peace- 
ful, those  who  control  the  zones  will  per- 


mit families  and  friends  lonp  separated 
to  be  reunited  If  there  is  fear  of  es- 
pionage and  subversion,  then  let  the 
exchange  acro'^?  the  parallel."?  take  place 
at  first  under  the  close  supervision  of 
the  powers  that  be  in  each  zone.  The 
important  point,  however,  is  that  they 
be:un. 

It  seems  to  me.  too.  that  the  time  Is 
ripe  for  this  country  to  advocate  to  all 
Koreans  and  to  all  Vietnamese  the  grad- 
ual restoration  of  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  zones.  As  it  is  now,  the  un- 
natural divisions  make  it  viitually  im- 
possible for  either  part  of  cither  country 
to  become  adequately  self -supporting. 

I  believe  that  these  basic  steps  toward 
un.ty  must  be  undertaken  by  Koreans 
and  by  Vietnamese,  not  by  Chinese. 
Rassians,  or  Americans,  on  their  behalf. 
It  Is  the  Koreans  and  the  Vietnamese,  not 
outsiders,  who  will  have  to  learn  to  live 
and  to  work  to!.'cthcr  once  a^'ain.  11  they 
can  reestablish  a  groundwork  of  .social 
and  economic  intercourse  amongst  them- 
.sclves.  perhaps,  in  time,  tliey  WiU  work 
out  a  common  political  structure  for  the 
whole  of  their  rc:;peclivc  couiitries.  If 
they  cannot  find  common  ground  in 
these  simpler  matters,  however,  it  is 
pointless  to  contend  that  peaceful  un^ff- 
cation  can  occur  in  a  single  stroke 
whether  it  be  by  the  device  of  foreign 
troop  withdrawal  or.  in  truth,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  free  clccUoiis  at  this 
time. 

While  the  primary  Impetus  for  prog- 
ress toward  unification  along  the  lines  I 
have    suggested    obviously    must    come 
from  the  Koreans  and  Vieinamcse  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  there  is  a  role  for  the 
great  powers  whose  interests  and  fears 
converge  on  Korea   and  Vietnam.     If 
peace  is  sought  in  good  faith,  then  the.se 
two  sm.all  natioiis  will  cease  to  be  made 
pawns   in   the   word   war   of   the   great 
powers.     On  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
given    every     encouragement    "by     both 
-sides  to  work  out  the  comple.x  problems 
of  unification  gradually  and  in  peace.    If 
and  when  these  pioblems  hex  in  to  yield 
to  solution.  It  will  be  time  to  consider 
troop    withciiav.nl.    free    electicns,    and 
guaranties  of  the  security  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

I  know   that  the  cour.se  I  have  been 
suFKcsting    licre    offers    no    spectacular 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  division 
of  Korea  and  Vietnam.    It  is.  at  best   a 
slow  and  dimcult  course  and  promises  no 
certain  success.     Yet.  I  must  ask    what 
IS  the  alternative?     As  I  see  it    for  the 
United  States,  the  alternative  is  to  con- 
tmuc  indefinitely  as  we  are.  to  go  on 
pouring  millions  upon  milhons  of   dol- 
lars  a   year    into   Vietnam    and   Korea 
merely  to  hold  a  Situation  of  neither  war 
nor   peace,    a    situation    which    is   very 
hkely  in  any  event  to  give  way  sooner  or 
later  to  war.     For  the  Russians  ai^.d  the 
Chinese  the  prospect  is  not  much  differ- 
ent, even  though  for  them.  I  am  sure 
it  IS  probably  less  costly. 

If  there  are  sound  reasons  for  not 
taking  an  initiative  for  peace  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested— and  there  may 
well  be— by  all  means  let  us  not  take  it. 
•LJy  the  same  token,  however,  let  us  hft 
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the  curtain  of  silence  on  Far  Eastern 
policy  lone  enoueh  to  let  the  American 
people  and  the  world  hear  tho.se  reasons. 
IvCt  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  what  we  now  have  is  peace  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  And  let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
are  going  to  pet  peaceful  unification  and 
full  independence  in  these  countries  by 
the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing. 

TIFE   rORMOSAN    SITUATION 

I  turn  now.  Mr.  President,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Foimosan  situation,  the  th;rd 
major  threat  to  peace  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is.  perhaps,  the  most  compkx  of  all 
the  problems  of  building  a  m.ore  durable 
peace  which  confronts  this  Nation  at  the 
pi-csent  time.  I  am  frank  to  admit.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  tee  lUtle  hope  of  its 
solution.  Yet.  the  problem  must  be  ex- 
plored if  we  mean  to  have  peace. 

I  believe  the  difficulty  stems  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  oddly  enough,  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  are  in  agreement  on  one 
point.  Both  rigard  Formosa  as  an 
integral  part  of  China.  As  such,  it  be- 
comes inseparable  from  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Ch;nese  civil  war.  For 
the  Communists,  it  is  the  one  remaining 
area  of  China— aside  from  Honvkong 
and  Macao — over  which  tiiey  have  not 
yet  extended  their  sway.  For  the  Na- 
tionalists, it  is  the  one  free  province  re- 
maining in  China  ;  it  is  a  base  from  which 
they  hope  eventually  to  liberate  the 
mainland  and  the  almo.'^t  COO  million 
people  now  under  Communi.- 1  control. 

I  cannot  see  how  ih;..  Nation  can  ac- 
cept   the    doctrine    that    Formosa    is    a 
province  of   China   at   this   time.     It  is 
true   that    the   great    majority   of   For- 
mosans  are  racially  derived  fiom  Cliina. 
It  is  true  that  the  return  of  Formosa  to 
China  was  foreseen  in  the  Cairo  declara- 
tion of  1943.     These  and  similar  facts 
tend  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and   the  NationalisLs. 
It    is  al.so   true,    however,   that   for   50 
years  the  Formosan  Chinese  were  cut  off 
from    th.e   mainland    and   developed    a 
different  type  of  Chinese  culture,  heavily 
influenced   by  Japan  and  by  indijjenous 
factors.     It  is  also  true  that  the  Cairo 
declaration  pre.sumed  the  existence  of  a 
unified  and  j^eaceful  China  to  which  For- 
mosa would  be  returned:  and  that  Cliina 
has  not  materialized.     It  is  also  true  that 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  return  of  Formosa  to  China, 
although   It  did   provide   for   the  relin- 
quishment of  Japanese  .sovereignty  over 
the  islar.d. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do 
not  question  the  Chinese  view — Commu- 
nist and  Nationalist — of  Formosa  as  a 
province  of  China  on  the  basis  of  law  al- 
tnough  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
.It  cannot  be  .so  questioned.  I  question  it 
first,  on  the  ground  of  elementary  justice 
to  the  people  of  Formosa.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Chinese  civil  war. 
and  I  can  see  no  justification  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  bloodbath  which 
may  still  ensue  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
flict. 

I  question  the  Chinese  view.  too.  on  the 
grounds   of   the   secuiity   rights   of   the 
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United  States  with  respect  to  Fonno.sa. 
An  aggression  was  staged  against  this 
Nation,  in  part,  from  that  island;  and  I 
believe  even  the  Communists  are  not  so 
blinded  by  their  propaganda  as  to  deny 
that  the  sacrifices  of  Americans  in  World 
War  II  had  something  to  do — to  say  the 
least — with  the  defeat  of  that  aggression. 
If  the  Ru."sians  have  a  light  to  secure 
their  border  asainst  a  repetition  of  the 
inva.sion  which  they  suffered  in  World 
War  II,  I  presume  we  have  a  similar  right 
to  forestall  a  repetition  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  think  we  have  made  it  clear,  but  if 
necessr.ry.  let  us  make  it  clearer:  We  seek 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  in  For- 
mosa. V/hat  we  do  seek,  what  we  have 
every  ripht  to  seek,  is  rea.sonable  a.ssur- 
ance  that  it  shall  not  acain  become  a 
b£,se  of  hostile  action  af?ainst  us.  We 
do  not  have  that  arsurance  if  we  accept 
the  Chinese  premise  that  Fonnosa  is  al- 
ready a  part  of  China. 

I  do  not  accept  the  Chinese  premise, 
finally,  Mr.  President,  because  to  concede 
that  Formosa  is  a  part  of  China  is  to 
concede    that    it    may    legitimately    be 
fou;;ht  over  by  Chinese  Communists  and 
Nationalists  in  pursuit  of  the  unfinished 
civil  war.     In  present  circumstances  to 
permit  the  extension  of  that  war  to  the 
island    would    obviously    constitute    the 
gravest  po.ssible  danger  to  world  peace. 
I   know   that    we   cannot   impose   ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  Poi-mosa  on  either  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
We  can  only  hope  that  in  their  own  in- 
terests and  in  tlic  interests  of  the  world 
they  will  .see  its  validity.     Certainly  the 
degree  with  which  they  do  see  it  and  act 
accordingly  should  affect  our  own  poli- 
cies on  the  numerous  other  i.ssues  which 
ari.se   in    connection  with   our  relations 
to  Chma. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  included  in 
my  remarks  today  any  comment  on  de- 
velopments in  Japan  and  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  Indonesia.  I  have  not 
overlooked  these  mattei-s  and.  in  omit- 
ting them.  I  do  net  mean  to  sup.uest  that 
they  lack  relevance.  If  we  are  to  move 
away  from  the  abyss,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  we  look  first  at  the 
points  of  most  imminent  dancer  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  reducing  this 
dan,-rer.  It  is  at  these  points— Vietnam, 
Korea,  and  Formosa— that  we  shall 
either  begin  to  build  a  durable  peace  or 
face,  sooner  or  later,  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty of  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  series  of  four 
statements  which  I  have  just  concluded 
I  have  been  tn,-ing  to  answer  a  question 
which  has  been  on  the  minds  of  many 
people  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  The  question, 
Mr.  President,  is  simply  whether  or  not 
there  is  some  way  to  get  out  of  the  drift 
toward  war.  and  on  to  some  road  toward 
a  greater  stability  in  the  world,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  room  for  a  sensible 
American  initiative  for  peace. 

In  these  statements.  I  have  tried  to 
Isolate  the  principal  points  of  danger 
in  the  international  scene,  as  I  see  them, 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Par 


East.  I  have  sought  to  analj-ze  the 
sources  of  danger  to  peace  at  these 
points.  I  have  examined  the  policies 
which  we  are  pursuing  in  dealing  with 
them  Throughout  these  addresses,  I 
have  suggested  ideas  which  might  point 
the  way  to  an  American  initiative  for 
peace,  not  to  a  peace  at  any  price,  but 
to  a  rational  peace  with  winch  decent 
people  in  this  country,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  all  countries  can  live. 

Whether  anything  will  come  of  these 
ideas,  I  do  not  know.     The  recent  in- 
cidents in  Latin  America,  the  grave  de- 
velopments in  France  and  in  Lebanon 
demand     the     immediate     attention    of 
those   who   are  char.?ed   with   responsi- 
bility for  conducting  the  Nation's  for- 
eign  policy.     That    is  nothing  new.     It 
has  been  the  pattern  of  our  conduct  of 
foreign   policy   for  several  years.     As  it 
is  now,  our  policies,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  shape  events;  they  are  shaped  bv 
events.    V/e  are  forever  in  pursuit  of  the 
last  step  on  the  last  car  of  a  train  that 
is   always  pullLng  away   from  us.     We 
mo\e   from   crisis   to  crisis  in   interna- 
tional relations.  We  cling  to  old  policies, 
to  old  ways,  in  a  kind  of  fearful  or  un- 
concerned   or    optimistic    ineitia    imtil 
these  policies  are  wrenched  from  their 
moorings  by  an  international  storm,  in 
Latin   America   or   the   Middle  East   or 
somewliere  else.     Then  there  is  a  wild 
scuttling    about,    with    vast    wastes    of 
energy  and  resources,  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  locate  new  moorings. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  these  remarks 
was  the  hope  that  we  might  begin,  as 
we  must  at  some  point,  to  get  on  top  of 
developments  instead  of  trailing  them. 
I  hojje  occasionally  that  we  may  be  able 
to  anticipate  them  in  time  to  deal  with 
them  constructively. 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  whether 
or  not  v,e  shall  find,  in  any  circum- 
stances, the  durable  peace  which  this 
country  requires,  which  the  world  re- 
quires. Peace  dejaends  on  many  nations, 
on  many  factors.  I  doubt,  however,  that 
we  shall  find  it.  even  in  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  go  on  as  we  are.  from 
cri-sis  to  crisis  with  crisis,  remedies,  and 
itopgap  action. 

I  believe  there  is  a  chance  for  a  du- 
rable peace.  I  believe  it  lies  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  perceptive  appraisal  of  the 
mifolding  realities  of  international  hfe 
and  a  deteimination  to  deal  with  these 
reahties  with  initiative,  wuth  honesty, 
with  courage,  with  soberness,  and  with 
adaptability.  This  responsibility  ap- 
phes  equally  to  the  adniinisliation,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people. 

We  must  not  lose  the  chance  to  move 
toward  a  more  durable  peace.  We  must 
not  lose  it.  Mr.  President,  not  only  be- 
cause iKace  is  the  deepest  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world;  we  must  not  lose  it  because  peace 
is  the  most  urgent  need  of  mankind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Ml-.  PROXMIRE.    I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing    every   one   of   his   four    great 
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speeches  and  that  I  have  been  greatly 
informed  by  them.  They  have  a  sweep 
and  an  originahty  which  is  extremely 
helpful  to  me  as  a  new  Senator.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  making  a  contribution  to  my  educa- 
tion. It  is  extremely  useful  and  helpful 
to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  in  return,  because  he  has  been  a  most 
faithful  listener.  He  has  presided  over 
the  Senate  during  all  or  most  of  the 
speeches  I  have  made  on  the  subject,  and 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  kind 
words  he  has  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I.  too,  like  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  have  been  the  benefici- 
ary of  the  four  speeches  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
either  as  a  listener  or  as  one  who  has 
read  the  parts  of  the  four  speeches  which 
I  missed  when  off  the  floor  temporarily 
while  the  speeches  were  being  delivered. 
As  a  colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  done  a  very  states- 
manlike job  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  trying  to  impress  upon  us 
the  points  of  view  which  form  the  broad 
outline  and  motif  of  the.se  four  speeches. 
In  fact,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  writing  up  of  that  act, 
which  we  have  just  completed  and  voted 
to  report  to  the  Senate,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  much  better  bill  if  more  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  tiie  Senator  from  Montana 
were  incorporated  in  it. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  for  debate  this  week,  he  will  not 
be  too  di.scouraged  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  setbacks  in  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  the  entire  Senate  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  at  least  to  consider  some 
of  the  very  able  suggestions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

I  shall  later  this  afternoon,  after  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas  I 
speak  on  another  subject,  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  Social  Security 
Act.  However,  before  I  turn  to  another 
subject  matter.  I  should  like  to  .say.  with 
regard  to  the  speeches  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  this  summer,  in 
many  summer  school  courses  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  America,  there  will 
be  conducted  courses  on  foreign  affairs. 
I  would  that  these  four  speeches  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  were  prmted  in 
leaflet  form  and  made  available  to  the 
professors  teaching  these  summer  school 
courses,  becau.se  if  I  had  my  way  they 
would  be  on  the  so-called  required  read- 
ing list  of  each  of  the.se  summer  courses 
and  would  be  the  basis,  at  least,  of  sev- 
eral seminar  discussions.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the   contribution   lie  has   made    to   the 


Senate    in    the    form    of    these    four 
speeches. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  T  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  kind 
remarks. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES  AS  A  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  some- 
time ago  the  Senate  voted  upon  and 
passed  a  recreational  resources  review 
bill.  The  Senate  pre.sently  has  before  it 
the  wilderness  bill.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
both  these  bills.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  tliat  the  purpose  behind  them 
both  IS  to  organize  thoughtful  forces  and 
intelligent  action,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  salvage  .some  of  the  fast-disapi>earin« 
natural  and  wilderness  areas  of  this 
country. 

The  recreational  resources  review  bill 
has  yet  to  bo  acted  upon  by  the  Hou.se. 
The  wilderne-ss  bill  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  After  these  bills  are  passed  and 
signed  by  tlie  President,  it  will  still  be 
necessary,  in  both  cases,  to  create  a 
properly  constituted  group  to  do  the 
work  which  must  be  done  if  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  to  wind  up  as 
inliabitants  of  an  unrelieved  industrial 
and  commercial  jun'-;le. 

It  will  take  time  to  do  this  work,  and 
it  will  be  time  well  spent.  Our  country 
will  be  the  better  for  it  and  our  depend- 
ents, generaiion  after  generation,  will  be 
eternally  gniteful. 

I  am  speaking  today  In  behalf  of  a 
crisis  which  has  developed  and  which 
cannot  wait  upon  any  lon-^'-teim  and 
well-organiZf'd  effort  to  preserve  natural 
areas  or  to  protect  the  recreation  rights 
of  the  people  who  live  in  higlily  popu- 
lated areas. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  has  hap- 
pened: 

Forty  years  ago.  when  that  great  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen.  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
created  our  national  park  system,  he 
turned  his  attention  Immediately  to 
those  ai-eas  of  the  country  which  merited 
immediate  protection.  Yellowstone,  of 
cour.se.  was  one.  Another  which  earned 
his  unbounded  enthusiasm,  not  only  for 
its  natural  and  scientific  properties,  but 
because  it  was  squarely  m  the  center 
of  what  everyone  knew  even  then  was 
destined  to  f;row  into  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  Nation, 
was  an  areii  known  as  the  Lidiana 
Dunes. 

This  unparalleled  natural  area  oc- 
cupied 25  miles  of  uninterrupted  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline.  Already  in  those 
early  days  it  was  a  mecca  for  the  people 
of  the  Chicago  area,  as  well  as  of  north- 
ern Indiana,  who  .sought  the  comfort 
and  refuge  of  natural  surroundings. 
Already  it  had  beuun  to  attract  pilgrims 
from  all  the  Midwest.  Stephen  Mather. 
Horace  Albright,  and  the  great  writer 
and  artist.  Karl  H.  Reed,  and  many 
others,  set  about  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Park. 


But,  alas,  tliis  was  1916.  and  before 
the  campaign  could  come  to  fruition. 
we  found  our.selves  in  the  First  World 
War.  This  nation  was  in  need  of  more 
and  more  industrial  production,  and  the 
war-time  leaders  looked  to  the  Calumet 
district  to  get  it.  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional .security,  industry  was  expanded, 
and  the  expansions  were  expanded, 
until  this  area — a  part  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  help  to  represent  in  the  Sen- 
ate— became  the  industrial  capital  of 
the  world.  A  large  part  of  this  war- 
time expansion  crept,  step  by  step,  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Mile  by 
mile,  the  great  Indiana  dunes  were 
leveled  off  to  make  way  for  factory 
buildings  and  mills  and  roads  and 
streets.  Then  came  the  real  estate  de- 
velopments and  the  home  building,  and 
more  miles  of  this  precious  area  were 
eliminated. 

Seeing  this  area  disajjpear.  foot  by 
foot,  mile  by  mile,  an  organization  of 
citizens  set  about  to  .salvage  as  much  of 
it  as  po.ssible.  They  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing a  small  section  .set  aside  as  an  In- 
diana State  Park.  They  bought  another 
area  which  they  .still  hold  in  the  public 
Interest— a  i)itifully  small  .section,  but 
Important.  This  was  helpful,  but  the 
crisis  was  not  over — not  bv  a  long  shot. 
There  are  now  only  3  '<  miles  left  of  the 
original  25  mile  strip— and  that  Is  In 
serious  Jeopardy.  Let  me  state  what  i.s 
left  in  this  area  today. 

First,  we  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  dunes,  a  shifting,  moving,  living 
land.scape;  a  natural  phenomenon 
which  in  itself  holds  much  scientific  in- 
terest, as  well  as  beauty.  We  have,  a.s  a 
result  of  the  glaciers  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  a  rare  collection  of  southern 
flora  which  was  deposited  here  and 
which  can  be  found  no  further  north; 
and  northern  flora  which  was  deposited 
here  and  which  can  be  found  no  further 
south:  a  mixed  garden  not  duplicated 
anywheie  in  the  world.  We  have  one 
of  the  last  remaining  way  .stations  for 
birds  pa.s-sing  through  the  Midwest  dur- 
ing migration:  and  more  than  100  spe- 
cies of  birds  live  and  nest  here  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  heie  is  a  site  of  rare 
historic  significance.  The  dunes  have 
been  a  "highway"  of  .sorts  throughout 
the  history  of  this  country.  First,  it  was 
the  highway  of  the  Indians,  who.se  foot 
and  hor.se  trails  can  still  be  traced. 

Walking  at  night  through  the  path.s 
of  the  dunes.  I  found,  with  my  feet,  traces 
of  the  footprints  which  the  Indians  cre- 
ated with  their  moccasins  hundieds  of 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  a  gateway  for 
trappers  and  traders,  for  nnssion- 
aries  and  wairiors  Maiquette  passed 
through  in  1675  and  died  shortly  after- 
ward near  Ludington;  La  Salle  came  in 
1677.  on  his  way  to  Montreal;  Pontiac 
captured  Little  Foit,  near  Tremont  in 
1754.  In  1781  the  Spani.sh  took  over; 
and  in  1803  .soldiers  trod  through  on  their 
way  to  build  Fort  Dearborn. 

Off  to  the  west,  a  matter  of  5  miles 
or  .so.  Octave  Chanute  carried  on  his  ex- 
perimental glider  flight.  Off  to  the 
southwest  is  the  site  of  the  trading  post 
of  Joseph  Baillie,  the  first  white  settler 
in  Indiana. 
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Down  through  histoi-y  this  area  has 
attracted  .scientists  of  all  sorts.  Let  me 
quote  from  just  a  few  of  them: 

In  his  report  on  the  Proposed  Sand 
Dunes  National  Pa;  k  of  Indiana.  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  who.se  foresighted  service  was 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said: 


to  be  compared  with  eucli  a 


The  s.ind  dunes  :ir 
and  they  are  inhere 
they  be.st  Jllustmte  tl 
the  B«nd  accuniulati 
water.  No  national 
reservation  offers  tii 
pleasure  and  edlflca' 
no  national  park  is  a 

My    .Judgment     l.s 
characterl.stics  entltl 
Uielr  area  to  con&ldcr 


■^  admittedly  wonderful. 

itly  distlnctt\e  because 
le  actloai  of  the  wind  on 
d  from  H  great  body  of 

park  or  other  FederiU 
-s  phenomenon  for  the 
Mon  of  the  .jeople  and 
s  accessible  •  •  • 
clear  •  •  •  that  their 
e  the  major  portion  of 
atlon  as  a  national  park. 


The  noted  geolo-Jist.  Prof.  T  C  Cham- 
berlin.  ui  a  plea  to  .save  the  dunes  for 
tlie  people,  expla.ned  this  process  in 
these  moving  words: 

"This  earth  of  ours  is  a  living.  acUve  organ- 
l^m  constantly  reshaping  itself  •••  se- 
lecting and  assorting  it.s  material     •    •    • 

The  dunes  are  the.-nselvr.-j  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  Rele<  tlve  and  iiccumulati\e 
action  ui  nature.  •  •  •  The  nustfrial  tljat  U 
washed  from  tl>e  banks  of  i!ie  lal;e  is  exceed- 
ingly mixed  m.iteriul  But  the  w.ivcs  at  once 
begin  a  sclccUvc  proce.«s.  •  •  •  n,e  dirty 
material  •  •  •  Is  wn.xhed  out  and  depfisltcd 
In  the  deeper  and  quieter  wntcrs  The 
coarser  material  is  left  •  •  •  alooR  the 
shore  and  then  the  waves  wash  that  up  and 
down  •  •  •  and  at  length  •  •  •  part  i.s 
thrown  up  by  the  a-tlon  of  the  waves  and 
leXt  to  dry  on  ihc  beach  •    •    •. 

The  strat.T  of  earth  are  derived  from  nilxtd 
material  In  this  way  :.nd  have  been  so  derived 
for  millions  of  years  •  •  •  b,,^  ^f^f  dtin^s 
Illustrate  a  coo|>erntlve  notion  on  the  pirt  of 
the  wind  This  •  •  •  material  Is  rau;;ht  by 
the  wind  and  drifted  forward  until  ii  nntts 
lodgment,  and  this  1  .tlgnient  ii;uftrates  the 
power  of  the  wind,  tlic  turr.ioll  lu  wlilch  llie 
ba.'sal  part  of  the  at:no?ph<re  is  subjected, 
and  out  of   that   come   these  beauties. 

The  eminent  bot,<nist.  Prof  Kenrv  C. 
Cowies  arguin,'-:  ih  it  the  dunes  be  pre- 
served for  the  people,  related  that  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  conductin;,'  a  numlx>r  of 
Europe's  greate.'^t  s.-icntists  thioufh  the 
country.  Time  peimittcd  them  to  .^cc 
only  three  or  fuiu  things.  Thc.'-e.  Pro- 
fessor Cowlcs  repoitcd.  were  what  they 
chose;  the  Grand  Canyon.  Yosemite. 
Yellowstone  F.^rk,  and  the  Indiana 
Dunes: 

There  are  few  places  on  our  continent 
where  so  many  specie^  of  planu  are  found  In 
so  small  a  compats.  •  •  •  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  almost  any  .si)ot  one  may  find  plants 
of  the  desert  and  plants  of  rich  woodland.";, 
plants  of  the  pine  woods,  and  plants  of 
swamps  plants  oi  oak  wr>ods  and  Kuch  plants 
of  the  prairies  Species  of  the  most  diverse 
natural  regions  are  piled  here  together  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  region  a  nat- 
ural botanical  preserve.  •  •  •  Here  one  may 
find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the  south- 
western desert  hobnobbing  with  Uie  l>err- 
berry  of  the  Arctic  nnd  alpine  regions.  •  •  • 
r  Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  entire  world  of 
plants  does  the  strupgle  for  life  take  on  such 
dramatic  and  spectacular  phases  as  In  the 
Dunes.  A  dune  In  the  early  days  of  its  ca- 
reer Is  a  moving  landscape,  a  place  that  Is 
never  twice  alike;  it  Is  a  body  of  sand  which 
vmder  the  influence  of  wind  moves  Indiffer- 
ently over  swamp  or  town  or  forest  Perhaps 
nothing  In  all  nature  cxccjit  a  v.jlcano  with 


Its  lava  flow  is 
moving  dune. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  this  re- 
markable scientific  area,  the  citadel  of 
historv'.  this  mecca  for  recreation  which 
sits  squarely  like  a  great  oasis  in  the 
teeming  industrial  center  of  the  United 
States?  What  has  become  of  this  25 
miles  of  uninterrupted  shoreline  with 
such  a  significant  past,  for  which  the 
original  park  builders  of  the  country  had 
such  hiph  hopes? 

I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
word.s — too  few — because  it  is  a  sad  and 
simple  stoiT. 

We  have  an  Indiana  State  park  which 
rescued  a  scant  3  miles  of  .shoreline. 
In  addition,  there  remain  about  3I4 
miles  of  unused  shoreline,  an  area  of 
unusual  scientific  and  historic  signifi- 
cance which  is  not,  as  yet.  built  up 
Three  and  three-fourths  miles  of  the 
original  25— that  is  all  that  is  left.  In 
the  meantime,  since  1916.  the  rest  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore  from  deep  in  In- 
diana to  lar  beyond  Chicago,  factories 
and  mills  are  piled  one  upon  another. 
Three  and  three-fourths  miles  are  left, 
and  in  the  meantime,  since  1916.  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have 
surged  in.  where  40  years  ago.  there  were 
comparatively  few.  Three  and  three- 
fourths  miles  are  still  there:  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  fishermen,  swimmers,  the 
boaters,  the  millions  around  the  Great 
Calumet  area — in  Chicago,  in  Gary — 
have  w  alched  their  play  areas  disappear, 
one  by  one. 

Unhappily,  I  am  not  here  today  in  a 
fore;,iuhted  effcrl  to  a.sk  for  future  pro- 
tection of  this  remaining   3^4  miles.  In 
the  sense   that   we  here  in   the   Senate 
were    forehanded    enough    to    pass    the 
recreation-resources  bill.     I  am  here,  in- 
stead, to  make  a  last-ditch  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  imminent  closin.g  out  forever 
of  thi.s  last  3  '4  miles  of  the  25-milc  park. 
For  plans  are  already  being  made,  and 
bulldozers  are  already  at  work  to  turn 
this  great  historic  and  scientific  site  into 
slag  piles,  mills,  wharves,  noise,  pave-' 
mcnt  and  one  more  source  of  smoke  and 
pollutioii.     Tlie  fact   is  that   tJiese  3-*4 
miles  are  now  in  the  hands  of  two  steel 
companies:    Bcthlciicm    Steel    and    Na- 
tional  Steel.      The    Corps   of   En,'-;ineers 
h;is     blueprinted    a     harbor     to    slash 
thiouch  the  middle  of  this  park.    That 
would  eliminate  the  historic  trails,  up- 
root   the    botanical   and    biological    ex- 
hibit, close  the  way  stations  for  migrat- 
ing  birds,   drive  out   the  wildlife,  drain 
the  bogs,  and  eliminate  for  all  time  the 
moving,  living,  shifting  landscape  which 
for  Fenerations  has   been   the  source  of 
inspiration  to  artisLs.  writers,  and  ju-st 
plain  people.     What  is  worse,  the  con- 
struction   of    mills    on    this    site    would 
reach    around    and   irrevocably   dama.qe 
the  State  park,  would  pollute  its  waters 
and  air.  would  surround  it  with  a  sym- 
bol   of    industrialization,    would    wall   it 
with   noi.se.   would  make  it  more  like  a 
neglected   vacant  lot  in  a  city,   than  a 
protected,    cared    for,    inspired    play- 
ground. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should 
come  here  from  Illinois  to  plead  with  all 
my  heart  for  the  protection  of  a  small 


part  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana, 
and  perhaps  I  should  apologize  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Indiana  for 
my  position.  Yet  I  honestly  feel  that  no 
apology  is  nece.s.sary.  because  the  issues 
at  stake  are  of  the  greatest  national  sig- 
nificance. Not  only  that,  but  the  dunes 
have  long  been  a  prime  recreation  area 
for  the  people  of  Illinois,  whom,  of 
coui-se.  in  part.  I  do  represent. 

In    this    connection.    I   may   say   that- 
this   is  one   of   the  problems  which   in- 
dicates  how   difficult  It   is  to  deal  with 
such  matters  on  State  lines.     The  dunes 
lie   geographically   within   the   State  of 
Indiana:    but    they   are   used   chiefly   by 
the  5   million   j>eople  of  Cook   County, 
111.     The  difficulty  is  that  the  people  of 
Indiana,  wiio  have  done  so  well  in  estab- 
lishing the  State  park,  believe  they  can- 
not si>end  more  money  to  create  addi- 
tional areas  which  would  be  patronized 
largely  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  whereas 
the   city   of   Chicago   and   the  State   of 
Illinois  believe  that  they  cannot  appro- 
priate money  to  be  used  for  a  park  lo- 
cafed  in  Indiana.    Because  of  this  situa- 
tion, it  has  been  almost  impossible  for 
the  States  to  take  the  necessary  action. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  case  in  which  it  is 
appropriate   for   national   action   to   be 
taken.     It  is  because  of  that  fact  that 
I  am  askins  that  the  dunes  be  made  a 
national  monument,  and  therefore  I  am 
introducing  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  the  dunes  has 
already   becit   a   matter   of    widespread 
national  interest.    The  present  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  has  recom- 
mended   strongly    that    the    remaining 
area  be  protected.     Only  last  month  the 
Advisory  Boai-d  on  National  Park,  His- 
toric Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
steps   .should    be   taken    to   provide    the 
jMOtection     which     this    aiea     obviously 
merits.      In    addition,    the   matter   has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  great  con- 
servation   ornani^ations,    such    as    the 
National  Parks  Association:  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Indiana:    the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council:     the    Indiana    Federation    of 
Women's   Clubs:    the  National   Wildlife 
Federation;    the    Wildlife    Mana-rement 
Institute:    tlie    Wilderness   Society;    the 
Council   of   Conservationists,   Inc.;    the 
American  Nature  Association;  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the 
Conservation  Council;   Nature  Conserv- 
ancy; and  many  others.    Some  of  these 
groups    have   interested    themselves   for 
many  years  in  an  effort  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  this  fa«t-disappearin'j;  area, 
but    it    has    been    a    frustrating    battle. 
Now — and  I  mean  now.  today — we  are  on 
the    threshold   of   decision.    I    hold   in 
my  hand  a  bill  which,  if  it  were  to  be- 
come law.  would  create  a  National  Mon- 
ument of  these  last  4  miles  of  irreplace- 
able land,  and  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  buy  this  land 
back   from   the  industrialists   who  hold 
it.     Unless  this  is  done,  the  bulldozers 
which  already  are  at  work  in  a  part  of 
this  area,  and  which  I  saw  in  full-scale 
operation   there   only   a   few   days   ago, 
will  soon  be  leveling  all  the  dunes,  over- 
turning all  the  growth,  erasing  all  the 
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trails,  obliterating  all  the  history.  This 
is  a  sad  destiny  for  an  area  once  planned 
for  a  great  national  park. 

I  well  know  the  decision  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  We  need  industrialization; 
we  need  jobs;  we  need  more  and  more 
sources  of  income.  Indiana  has  worked 
hard  and  Ioiir  to  attract  industry.  The 
two  steel  companies  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  wisdom  in  choosing 
the  Calumet  area  for  expansion,  because 
this  area  has  everything  industry  would 
want  and  need.  But  I  cannot  feel  that 
when  the  boards  of  directors  of  these 
two  companies  realize  fully  the  tragic 
costs  and  consequences  of  placing  their 
plants  in  this  park — this  specific,  pre- 
cious plot  of  ground — they  will  insist 
upon  going  through  with  their  plan. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Indiana  will  feel  that  the  Dunes  afford 
the  only  opportunity  for  the  building  of 
these  plants,  when  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  other  nearby  areas  in  Indiana  Itself 
would  prove  equally  suitable  in  the  long 
run.  and  would  cost  nothing  in  terms  of 
our  natural  heritage. 

The  Dunes  are  a  symbol  of  the  crisis 
that  faces  all  America.  It  is  as  though 
we  were  standing  on  the  last  acre,  and 
were  faced  with  a  deci.sion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  used.  In  actuality,  it  is  the 
last  acre — the  last  acre  of  its  kind.  In 
essence,  it  foreshadows  the  time,  not 
too  far  removed,  when  we  shall,  in  all 
truth,  be  standing  on  the  last  unu'^ed. 
unprotected  acre,  and  shall  be  wonder- 
ing which  way  to  go.  Have  we  the 
courage  to  place  physical  limits  on  the 
constant,  relentless  march  of  indus- 
trialization? 

With  all  humility,  I  ask  for  Senate 
support  of  the  bill  to  create  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Monument.  In  intro- 
ducing the  bill  today.  I  am  very  proud 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger  I  has  con- 
sented to  join  in  spon.soring  it. 

I  a.sk  the  Senate  to  support  the  bill 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  to 
whom  it  should  belong  forever;  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  who  de- 
pend upon  it;  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  growing 
ever  more  alert  to  their  disappearing' 
natural  resources;  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
people,  who  are  yet  to  be  born  and  who 
will  not  be  able  to  live.  grow,  and  be 
liappy  in  a  tight  little  world  of  factories. 
smoke,  noise,  and  unrelieved  pressure. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me' 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCEH  'Mr  Jon- 
n^N  In  the  thalr'.  Does  the  Bcnatoi' 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr,  DnroT  Afl      t  nm  i-lpfl  tn  vIrUl 

Ml    MOHRK.      Ml    PiP'ildciil    lh«- Wmii' 

ftloc    fulfil    llllimls    |«i    In   b»'   ((/fninf tidt  (I 

till  n\ipnkluu  Itulftv  111  kKi'ii\iin  wiili  Ihi' 

lindllWiti  i4h(l  \ht'  MiMill.  ii(  ili«  itiMMi  cfiM" 

Of'l  VMllMflllN  wUn  llMVX  |IM<«'('fl><(|  hllM  lit 
>!»»<  «»'»»« !,♦«  '<in(.«v  wx  MM'  lii'rtdhM  hnm 
tun  »>ih»»('(i  hum  IIIMM>I'»  Mil  i«M  I"  iImIm 
^^U^l^^'^h*'hh*n^n^  n(  ^h^'  hnhnfivunmi  Mill' 
\nmmU¥    ttt    UiffiiMl     ^iht'hm,    'lmUi¥ 

I  .11.11.    a,  („4i,„  llhum  Jnhiicun,  tinhH' 


tor  McNary,  Senator  Dill.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  Hany  Truman,  who  have 
been  among  the  great  conservationists 
of  tlie  Nation. 

In  eflect.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
really  pointing  out,  today,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Slates  is  not  alone 
written  in  books,  but  that  much  of  its 
history  is  chiseled  in  its  yreat  natural 
resources. 

Those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  con- 
."^eivaiion  and  those  of  us  who  recoK- 
iKze  the  relationship  that  natural  re- 
sources and  beauty  bear  to  the  culture 
and  ideals  of  a  people,  recognize  how 
sound  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in  the 
last-minute  plea  he  is  making  for  the 
pre.-ervation  of  the  great,  historic  area 
of  the  United  States  which  is  known  as 
the  Indiana  Dunes. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  because  I  be- 
lieve evciy  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
Is  dedicated  lo  the  conservation  ideals 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
referred  should  have  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  joining  him  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  he  has  introduced.  It  is  no  surprise 
to  me  that  my  collea-uie,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr,  Neuberger  I  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  repeat  here 
today,  he  has  re-xlly  become  known  as 
"Mr.  Con.servationist  ■  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  the 
pre.sen-ation  of  natural  resources  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  and  particularly  in 
the  areat  West. 

As  a  westerner  and  as  a  conservation- 
ist, I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I  think  the  problem 
is  immediate,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ha.s  pointed  out.  I  believe  we  should 
not  only  seek  to  solicit  the  support  of  our 
fellow  conservationists  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I 
think  a  direct  plea  should  be  made  to  the 
admiiit'^tration,  throuf;h  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  because  I  believe  if  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  the  Interior  had  properly  called 
to  his  attention  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  quick  action  on  this  matter, 
we  mi«ht  be  able  to  elicit  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

I  do  not  know  liow  long  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  permit  his  bill  to 
remain  at  the  de.^k.  but  I  should  like  to 
sugt;est  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  until 
tomorrow  afternoon,  because  it  usually 
takes  that  many  hour.s  for  the  Senate  to 
become  aware  of  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance. 

I  would  con.ilder  It  nn  lion^r  to  join 
with  him  an  a  co.spon.sor  of  the  bill.  I 
would  be  viMy  mufh  mii  pi  i,«;pd  If  other 
(■(^Uflei  VHtioiii»t»  In  the  Hpfinte,  nuch  nn 
the  {'hHlrmati  of  the  Comfnlttee  nn  In- 
iri\in  niul  Iriniilnr  Aftnlrw,  the  Hciintor 
fiom  MniitMim  iMi  MdniMV  I ,  and  other 
P»Mitiloi*,  wniild  hnl  lil'n  If)  n<|(|  then 
litim»«t  MM  tihiiiinmnn  tit  |||»«  1)111       i  ttlMkf 

lllfd    <t(Ml»'tt1>M(l    llllh    Mm   M    »,lin,,'i:{\,,\t         III 

MHV  f'Vl'hl    1  "li/MllH  Ilk"  ill  \il   It  fiih\inwn> 

MM>'»'«  h»««    Hlnllh      llflpMllMhl     MM    llM'^    MfC 

Will  hol  (|'>  IliM  |mI(      W>«  Iimvm  in  mimI<m 
«  M'CmH      Mmi  ii/m    MM  hmIivmIumI  ^><hM' 

h/|»,  W^ilMVf  UlHhikfH  I■lfl4^   [lllUtt   MMMMt 
liUilfit   in   HlK  ^nhHiv     |«MMUa«lM»l^   MM'IM' 

ht-n,  nt  u»«i  {ifmmni>e  nu  ihUu^i  m>u< 


Insular  Aflair.<;,  that  we  should  like  to 
have  the  earliest  possible  hearings,  so 
the  bill  may  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and.  if  we  are  to  stop  the  bulldozers  and 
steamshovels,  action  may  be  taken 
quickly. 

Once  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Is 
called  to  tlie  history  of  this  Kieat  natural 
resource  in  Indiana,  the  people  will  say 
we  must  save  it. 

We  must  pause  long  enough  In  the 
consideration  of  our  materialistic  prob- 
lems and  in  the  consideration  of  our 
economic  problems  to  recopnize  also  that 
the  culture  of  a  people  must  be  preserved 
and  alio  that  the  historic  symbolism  of 
a  nation  must  be  preserved.  In  a  real 
sense,  the  Indiana  dunes  are  an  impres- 
sive  part  of  tlie  Kreat  hisloiy  of  the 
Senators  part  of  the  country. 

He  has  performed  a  great  service  in 
making  this  plea.  I  want  him  lo  know 
I  am  at  his  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  feel  rca.ssured  in  hav- 
ing both  Senators  from  Oregon  join  to- 
gether in  assisting  me  in  a  common 
struggle. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  an  excellent  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  contemplated 
that  action  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  for  3  days,  so  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  become  covsponsois  may  do 
so. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropi  lately 
referred:  and  without  objection.  t!ie  bill 
will  he  on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
i^cnator  from  Illinois. 

The    bill    (S.    3898  >    to   authorize    the 
establi.shmc^ni  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional   Monument,    introduce*    by    Mr. 
Douglas    i  for  himself.   Mr.   NEUBERctR, 
and  Mr.  Morse*  was  received,  read  twice 
by   its  title,   and   referred    to   tho   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Allans. 
Mr.    IX)UGLAS.     I    may    say    that    I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior    on    this   matter.     As    I 
have  mentioned,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
adopted  a  few  weeks  ano.  I  thin:,  unani- 
mously a  re.solution  statins  that,  in  its 
jud-zment,  this  area  should  be  protected. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  speech,  virtually 
evciy  conservation  and  ou»-of-door  oi - 
ganization  In  the  country  ha.s  endor.sed 
the  proposal      A  petition  asking  that  the 
aiea   be   made   a   national   park  oi-   na- 
tional   monument    in    being    circulated 
Ihiouuhout   the   Middle   West,   wilh    the 
goal  of  oblainin/  from  n   quiiiin    of  n 
million  to  II  mllllnM  ihifnrs      I  fn>\  II  inil 
inovi-meiil    j«    uikW  I     wnv    to    hMVe    (h'' 
fVf^n  bPtoitlP, «  liHlloMfl]  ptuk  01   moliu. 
m'hl, 

I  frtMV  mffiiUm  Ihni   f    tvvorU.  Iimvm 

IjMMllM'd  t||Mi||i/||  Ihf.  „,,.,^  f,„  3f)  jffHIH, 
V"  •"'""•  ♦'""••  i  llVMl  IM  MlM  lUmPM 
'""""<  "•"  "MIMIM*  '0  I  lliliih  )(  U  tt,„ 
MIIM.I  l.iiiMjMi,  liui'iit-lUnil  M-MiMnt" 
lllMl    Mil'   MllU"«*l    llMM 

Wm  III  ihn  MliU"Ml   (in  (Mil   I»mv<«  IIi^ 

}HhUlllltli  M<MM,|^  „/  ((,„  MMMf1».'  Hhnttl  Ml 
*'«'IMIM|         '<>»»•  «)mU.   Of   OM'b./h    iMulmOMi 

HhHi>iu    Ml    M«    VMM' IV    i/f    MlflM»»l    (U'MUa, 
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or  rolling  steppes.  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion, marvelous  mountains,  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  and  the  seacoast.  We 
cannot  expect  to  compete  with  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California  in  the  field 
of  beauty  as  a  whole,  but  the  dunes  is 
our  unique  possession,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  conserved. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  desire  to  as.so- 
ciale  myself  w  ith  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  support  of  the 
bill  introduced  today  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois, 

I  know  I  also  si^eak  for  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  when  I  say  we  are  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  kind  words  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  about 
Oregon  scenery,  because  I  realize  these 
arc  not  vicarious  compliments.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  tramped  over  a 
substantial  portion  of  Oregon  and  is 
familiar  with  it. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  over 
the  Senate  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
address  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
introducing  the  bill  to  protect  as  a  na- 
tional park  the  Indiana  dunes,  which 
are  such  a  great  recreational  area  for 
many  persons  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  in  his  own  State. 

I  detected  a  note  of  apology  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  come  fiom 
the  State  of  Indiana,  where  the  dunes 
are  located. 

I  wi.sh  to  emphasize  to  him  that  he  is 
proceeding  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion in  his  advocacy  of  the  protection  of 
the  dunes.  Not  Ions  ago  I  reread  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  the  great  auto- 
biography of  GifTord  Pinchot.  As  I  re- 
call, the  title  is  "Breaking  New  Ground," 
In  this  book,  which  details  his  career  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  re.sources, 
Pinchot  point,s  out  the  rather  surprising 
fact  that  the  great  national  forests  and 
great  national  parks  in  the  vast  Western 
States  were  set  a.side.  not  through  the 
advocacies  and  efforts  of  Senators  from 
Western  States,  but  by  the  championing 
of  tho.se  who  lived  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the.se  .scenic  areas. 

That  frequently  has  been  the  ca.se  In 
this  country  for  one  particular  reason: 
Quite  often  Senators  or  Repre.sentatives 
In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  from  a 
particular  region  are  very  often  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  under 
heavy  pressure  from  local  economic  In- 
tereM«  who  want  to  exploit  tho.se  aren«. 
They  want  to  cut  down  all  the  timber. 
They  want  to  graze  ofT  all  the  Krnns 
They  want  U)  minr  nil  thP  minrrnl«. 
Thry  want  U)  pollute  all  tJie  wnter  'I  hev 
wiwii  to  UMe  n«i  hHM  brPM  m»niionpd  by 
the  Peuntor  frotti  lllltiolM,  Uu\U\nffm  ntul 
JohwiHMiioii  puu\iimcui  in  vtcnip  hii'h- 

J»'»V»  Htu]   *tlli(tlVlM|<Mi«       'tUftPtlUP    M    IM 

iM'iMMMM   MfitMiom   Mftd    ht^inpopninWiPn 

«!>•  IMMlOf  tM«'Ml  MfKMMUIX  lUl  |(  ftiilnp. 
^IM^•  Ut't'umf^  )hx  HiMy  ht  MiOM  ttlUfi 
'<»»iM>H  mIm«<m  h,  MHMli  ^^ti^^^\nhl^t^  in  tnn. 
(Ml,  llMfftK  ^|^M«  hIm'IIm'I  M  Up  h  |/i»mI 
MWMMiUift  WMlMfMl  In  UtP  Wt>iti<  nr  n  i^mnu 

•  IMM  M|/H»M   ihit  (hPm  iMkM  in  itiP  Mid' 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
speaking  not  only  for  his  own  State, 
whose  people  migrate  to  the  dunes,  but 
also  for  the  people  of  Indiana,  for  this 
further  reason:  that  on  nearly  every  oc- 
casion when  a  national  park  or  national 
monument  has  been  esUblished,  the  vast 
influx  of  toui-ists  has  greatly  assisted  the 
local  area  economically,  as  persons  come 
into  the  area  by  the  millions  and  use 
motels,  hotels,  fuel  for  their  automo- 
biles, buy  trinkets  and  clothing,  attend 
moving-picture  theaters  and  plays,  and 
avail  them.selves  of  all  types  of  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  \,ill  remember  that  only  a  few- 
years  ago.  although  neither  he  nor  I 
comes  from  Utah  or  Colorado,  we  were 
active  in  trying  to  protect  the  great  Dino- 
saur National  Monument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  we  succeeded 
In  dome. 

Mr,  NEUBERGER,  Which  we  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  We  were  attempting  to 
protect  it  by  opposing  the  building  of  a 
dam  at  Echo  Park. 

There  have  been  other  occasions  when 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  have  banded  to- 
gether to  protect  the  great  Clearwater 
River  watershed  in  Idaho  from  invasion 
by  dams  which  would  threaten  the  mi- 
gratory fish  runs  and  elk  herds. 

These  things  have  happened  in  the 
past,  and  they  will  happen  again.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  lived  in  the 
Eastern  States.  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  areas  in  these  States  where  people 
can  have  genuine  recreation  in  the  out- 
doors. Only  a  week  ago  I  went  on  the 
annual  hike,  under  the  au.spices  of  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal.  I  will  add  paren- 
thetically, with  some  pride,  I  finished 
the  17-mile  hike  on  my  feet.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  to  know  that. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  Jus- 
tice Dou^'las  when  he  urged  that  this 
historic  tow-path,  which  dates  from  the 
era  of  George  Wa.shington.  be  set  aside 
as  a  national  park,  so  that  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  National  Capital  can 
see  some  of  the  original  part  of  the  Po- 
tomac Valley  as  it  once  was.  before  it 
is  paved,  desecrated,  and  exploited  for  all 
time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  aeree 
thoroughly  with  the  senior  Penalor  from 
Oiei.on  that  wp  ought  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  have  henringM  held  at  an  parly 
dale,  since  onte  thewe  great  ipnlmM  of 
Mature  hip  (leMeernlPd  an  i/revernlble 
MMMPM  hMA  Upfu  *pf  IM  /Mice  One  fievpi- 
JHM  ipMioiM  Ihefti  in  IhPli   liHltMa)  ^iImIp 

J    Mffl   *llMi    lllHl    Jf   i)iP   1,111    ii^n  „„   ^j,^ 

flPMH,  lin  ihP  A»M|M(  M»>lM«ifi|  Itnm  IhPunh 

Ml     M"»»»M    Unit  nuukPittPti,   UtPiP   will 

Up  mMMt^  l"«M|MrM*«>f/»      t  HHHUiP  ||»#  fipn. 

wl-"»   tinm  (llliM»«,  M  M  memUPt   nt  (h« 

«»'(i»i*  ('niumn\i»P  nn  imfnnr  nn4  Imw 
l«f  AftMiiM  MfMi  tmlhPt'  M  M  mpmitPi  nt 
iUp  Hn^wnmim^iPP  ui\  f*\iUHu  Um4*,  un- 


tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  I 
pledge  to  the  Senator  I  shall  do  every- 
thing within  my  own  limited  efforts  and 
influence  to  bring  about  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
his  comments. 

One  of  the  things  which  endears  both 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  many  of 
us  is  the  fact  that  though  they  come 
from  the  great  northwestern  area  and 
are  undoubtedly  subjected  to  many  of 
the  pressures  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  have  never  'seen  them 
yield  to  the  pressures.  They  have  con- 
sistently struggled  to  preserve  in  perpe- 
tuity the  great  natural  areas  of  the  West 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  think  one  reason 
we  do  this— and  I  feel  certain  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  agree  with 
me — is  that  we  are  fortunate  enough  in 
Oregon  to  have  wonderful  conservation 
and  outdoor  organizations,  which  are 
led  by  outstanding  people.  These  or- 
ganizations have  members  who  under- 
stand the  importance  of  safeguarding 
our  limited  stores  and  supply  of  natural 
resources,  and  they  give  us  great 
strength  and  encouragement  through 
their  effective  counsel  and  advice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  legislative  bodv 
can  rise  higher  than  the  people  who  send 
their  representatives  to  it. 

I  may  say.  in  connection  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
an  assistant  to,  and  a  friend  of,  Gilford 
Pinchot,  and  I  worked  with  him  closely 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  a  great  experience.  I  learned 
much  about  conservation  from  Mr.  Pin- 
chot, and  from  Mrs.  Pinchot,  I  may  say. 
and  what  I  learned  has  lasted  all  my 
life.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  spir- 
itual reinforcement  to  me. 

Furthermore,  as  a  boy  I  grew  up  in  the 
Maine  woods,  and.  therefore,  the  jov  of 
the  forest  primeval  has  always  been  very 
real  and  very  strong. 

I  thank  both  of  my  colleagues.  I  know 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
waiting  for  some  time  to  deliver  his 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  before  1 
turn  to  the  two  subjects  I  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss tailpfly  today  I  desire  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  I 
have  learned  Momethlhg  new  abotit  him 
tfdflv     ThP  Mphfltor  from  Illinois  is  one 
of  thp  Mchpsi  men  in  ihp  ^pnatp  in  h«rk- 
KJfiiMUl     1  (In  un\  )nm<*i  hnw  1  missed  If 
biif  fhls  IS  ihp  fifsf  timp  1  hfipw  nt  \hp 
ftPhMtni  spMilv  mssoMmIIxm  WIIH  IIip  j/i^m) 
fnns>t,v>ni«ff»isf    nt   nui    h\»\mv    (lifTMMt 
P\Ui\\n\     \  ihlfiM  llil«><iiti^il>«ft/i«<i»ii((|MMt« 
M  »/(i.«»  i\pp\  Mii«>Mi(sp  ppt\\  nt  nt,  )ini,  f/u^n 
l(»fllM»»»<'Nf  \n  M  lMfi««>  ¥mph\  IM  hi*  ll/»«  Uv 
wisMifNiMfMNl  mnw  »»/l  ^nmpu     \  (funk 

MMW  I  MIMlKfMMfMt  M   SMWp  Ml  S>PiiP\    Ultt 

tiiPtii  ipunvd  nt  i/io  npnnui\  tnHn  lllMw*fi 
»n  fhe  wt\n\p  fl**ld  nt  mirnp]  iptnimpt 
wf»d  coMfcf  rvMifui),   fcmce  ihfe  e^nwiof  h(i« 
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alluded  to  his  association  with  Pinchot.  I 
can  well  understand  the  fountain  from 
which  he  has  been  drinking  all  these 
years  with  respect  to  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  and  their  preservation. 

Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  few  moments  the  problem  of 
safety  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
Befoi-e  I  do  so.  however,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  certain  facet.s 
of  foreign  policy  as  they  will  be  involved 
in  the  con.sideration  of  the  mutual  .secu- 
rity bill,  which  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate later  this  week.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Ma.nsfteldI  discus«-ed 
some  phases  of  the  problem  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint  the  request  I  shall 
make  is  necessary,  but  in  order  to  make 
certain  there  is  full  protection  of  my 
interests,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
permi-ssion  to  file  later  this  afternoon  my 
individual  views  with  regard  to  the  mu- 
tual security  bill,  which  is  to  come  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  my  individual  views 
will  be  printed  along  with  and  as  a  part 
of  the  majority  report. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  if  It  is  neces.sai-y.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my  minority 
views  be  received  by  the  .Senate  and  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  ProHdent.  I  am 
not  going  to  outline  my  individual  views 
with  rerjpect  to  the  Mutuiil  Security  Act. 
other  than  to  say  I  voted  to  report  the 
mutual  .security  bill  to  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  the  courteous  consideration  I 
received  from  all  membrrN  of  the  Ccmi- 
miltee  on  Foirlf'ti  HdatUins  with  re- 
spect to  Hitrxp  of  I  he  tnodlflrntlons  which 
X  think  the  bill  f*liMiii<|  fv^mmii  i  tlinuuht 

It  W««l  (ipplopllfilp  foi  mr  to  |(;IM  III  |.- 
tiol'tlMU  the  l)il|  \n  Ih"  f^'hDtr'  1  ttnuln 
VPiv  t'leid  hi  lh«'  comMiiiic.  iiinl  |  wdwht 
tiltdiiiil/tcdlv,  l/iK'  If    '  im    Mtnr<  ri'Mliii'"') 

Of    lh«    t/ill,    iitTi'i     )irti<'iiiiiMt<h'  . 

WitllM  Mu<   hil)   WH«  uiulti   i'l/iiMMU'MUiidt 

\  ht<hMVti,  ^^^  \  hmIiI  «i(i|i»<r  UtU  hUp\  > 
\iv    Iho   McntttiM'    tmm    l><aii<>iHMii    iMi 

U»WWl  I     llllllk     II     «^l||     llr     liMllKl     IliHl 

nihct'  nwiiii/ciN  of   iii«  Cutiiriiiiiifi'  mi 
fuK-iidi  Ui'U«ii<>i>N  will  itii  V  iiiii  itinid  i/i/- 
nUloit, 
X  Nm   niMkiMu    ihl     oi.iUtni'tit   iixhiv 

bMMUMi  It  Wulild  hi*  M  IMi'til  Mil  .ttlkiv  h'l 

mit  fetty  lor  th<«  bciiifit  or  iri«mi/t>iM  or 
thr  piKfi"*  i^iilU'rv,  If  Um'V  wrrn  to  «lv« 
|ii«  inipitn>ii(/ii  to  till'  Am«^ili!iin  pr«opl0 
Unit  th<<  rruilioil  uccuiiiy  bill  couwn  to 
tin-  flooi  of  iho  M«ntti«<  Hiih  th«  uiiwfil- 
lii'iU'  tioprovul  of  (hi*  roi<lMll  It<'lal|(Mi4 
Comiii.  1...     (,f     111!'     rt«ri.iie      'I  ho    no- 


called  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  re- 
porting it  does  not  mean  that  the  same 
vote  supports  each  section  of  the  bill. 

My  position,  a.s  my  individual  views 
will  show  when  they  are  printed,  is  that 
the  committee  should  have  gone  further 
this  year  in  trying  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  task 
committees  which  were  appointed  some 
2  years  ago  to  study  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States. 

Those  ta.sk  force  committees  were  se- 
lected from  such  great  impartial  in.sti- 
tutions  as  the  Univer  ity  of  Chicago. 
Mas:,achu.sctts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Columbia  University,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
several  private  research  agencies.  We 
spent,  in  round  figures.  $LM0.OO0  of  the 
taxpayeib'  money  to  have  thuse  reports 
made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
sitting  in  the  position  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, unanimously  endorsed  the  sum- 
mary reports  of  the  special  task  com- 
mittees, including  their  recommenda- 
tions. Yet.  functioning  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  it  once  again — as 
it  did  last  year— brings  to  the  floor  of 
tlie  Senate  a  mutual  security  bill  which 
fails  to  implement  some  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  our  task  commit- 
tees. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  individual  views 
which  will  be  filed  along  with  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  recognize  that  time  is 
reriuircd  to  make  progress.  In  all  fair- 
ness, I  must  say  that  we  are  making 
-•■ome  progress  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  respect  to  approaching 
."^ome  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  committees.  I  suppo.'e  my  differ- 
ence with  .some  of  my  colleagues  is 
that  I  believe  in  moving  a  little  faster. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  much  time 
available  to  us  to  repair  .some  of  the 
ctevices  which  arc  developing  In  the 
structure  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  four  able  speeches — I  prefer  to 
call  them  sound  academic  lecture.^ — of 
the  Senator  from  Mnnt.Tnn  I  Mr  Man«^- 
ri»t.nl  In  irrrnt  dnyn  in  the  Hennte  dnru- 
ment  my  rnne  In  connection  with  thp 
ob'Tfvniion  I  h«vp  iu«f  mndr.  Ormt 
riTVlfPii  (IIP  rlfvelnplti"  'Ihnf  li  whv  I 
f***'!  fhfit  111  th"  rr'iMiMl  eerutitv  bill  ihN 
vent    wp    ftiM'h*    to    hnvn    movrd    n    hHll* 

fnijinr  ihrtii  t  (hink  wp  hnvf  inov*! 

f'i'l    «'«(«(tl|<)'<     y    f«'»'|    IIimI    Wf-     h"MtM 
h.'VM  it''tii<  II   l)i>|i«i    idl)  III  I  |,o  i,,.|(,i'   (|i)i 
l><M(i  of  I'liHil't   lo   I'hiim        I    iHii   n||i,lllh 
MIIV      itltiMiktilon      rif      kiirt/'lol   Hoklol.ilM  ' 
•'irtiiln,  Miwl  *o  fiM'ih      (  »i|i«Mk  of  odiv 
loriHlU'rt  ('(Miioinic  Mid  itiid  iriiiiidiv  <ii'i 

I  IhlMk  ll|i<  /h'liii'H  mil  hliKM  llinf  lliif 
liilio  Ik  koinnsvloiK  III  lfM<  M' i"hboi  honit 
of  «■>  pcici'iil  L'lltllli  HMd  1.1  |/«Trw|il 
lmiii«,  Hllh  Ihl'  ii'tnttlnInK  poilloii  r»f  lh/i 
100  peici  III  m.irh'  iif)  by  ii|i(«i'|iil  bndt'rMiii  v 
lleiiik   V.\\U\\   CMIItlol    Vi'lK   Hrll    bn    niUwl 

mill  MiloM  (■ui«<i/oiy-riihi'i'  inihlmy  niid 

("  "MMfMlC  H.llltk,  or  ioMttff 

If  I  wi'iM  nkked  to  i»n«i«n»r  th"  r|iii»»t|f;n 
"Wh.it  ruHo  Honld  you  MiippoitV'  I 
should  Mitv  ihiii  I  think  w«t  nhould  do  a 
briLitr  Job  of  trying  U)  revurnf  thi»  prcurnt 
r«tio,  m  AN  lo  wrrlv*'  nt  •  rttllo  of  iiom«- 
Hheie  In  the  ncmhb<<iho()d  of  7ft  ixTfrin 


loans  and  25  percent  grants,  as  I  say  in 
my  individual  views.  Until  we  do  It,  un- 
til we  do  a  better  job  of  adopting  a 
foreign-aid  program  bofed  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  loans  for 
wealth-creating  projects  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  where  millions  of  people 
must  be  won  over  to  the  side  of  freedom. 
I  think  we  .shall  continue  to  fall  behind 
Russia  in  the  great  struRCle  of  the  next 
century  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism. 

If  there  is  anything  I  feel  need.s  stress- 
ing— and  I  shall  mention  it  again  today, 
and  shall  probably  mention  it  repeti- 
tively in  the  debate  about  to  take  place 
in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  which  is  to 
,come  before  us — it  is  not  the  threat  of 
Ru.ssian  military  power,  because  I  think 
we  can  keep  that  balanced.  Surely 
there  is  danger;  but  when  we  talk  about 
comparable  dangers,  the  greatest  danger 
which  I  see  Is  net  the  danger  cf  an  ag- 
gressive course  of  action  by  Russia,  but 
the  danger  of  economic  penetration  by 
Russia  in  the  areas  of  tlie  world  where 
the  light  for  freedom  must  be  won. 

That  is  the  great  danger  of  the  next 
century.  That  is  why  I.  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  am  so  constantly  emphasiz- 
ing the  point  that  we  had  better  take  a 
long  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  under 
a  program  which  last  year,  according  to 
the  statistics,  was  somewhere  in  Uie 
nciiihboihood  of  8j-pcrcent  grants  and 
15-percent  loan;.,  and  we  called  it  for- 
eign aid. 

We  must  think  in  terms  of  exporting 
the  greatest  weapon  we  have  against 
Russian  communism,  and  that  is  the 
weapon  of  capitalism,  which,  according 
to  my  definition,  is  naught  but  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  maintains  the 
economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  in- 
dividual. 1  hat  is  what  capitalism  mean.s 
to  me. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  heai  t.s  and  minds 
of  men  and  women  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  ovt  i  lo  the  Mde 
of  freedom,  we  ma-t  give  tlum  the  rx- 
ppiience  f)f  rnio>ln(:  rconnmlr  freedom 
of  choice.  brcnuMP  without  i  ronomlr  frtr- 
(I'lti  of  f  hiiirr.  theip  cnn  be  no  n<ilMlrnl 
friTdom  of  (hoire  foi  the  liullvl.liml, 

'Mitit  i<i  wiiv  1  iiciirvc  II  j«  iin  imiKir* 
iAht  thdt  «p  do  II  I  iriiler  loli  niol  tt  b«<l« 
ir-i-  JoU  of  rnpllMhMtle  IhVMimMil  iv  ♦»  nv 
of  lo.i|»«,  iMojitrl    by   titoiiii     II)   foirltfii 

""iHHllMM,  Whl«h  will  hi'lo  lo  loijiir/vr.  |hx 
iM.iioffllK     lot     of     IhK     p<o|i||i     of     IhOkii 

<  oHliliKiN, 

'I  hii«  AN  rliMhinMfi  of  itiit  hobfrHiiinU* 
Kf  Oil  Mootli  Am»'iwini  |(«  Imiioiki  (,f  |||« 
M<  (i.i(«.  f'o(Mmilli'»>  oil  ►'OKI.  n  I(«'ImI|oII0, 

I  mil  fniiiid  ii.'|i|(/r|jii/,  Nh  I  hiivii  dona  for 
•  hii  pttki  4  yiMiN,  nt*  the  rn»»(,N» whionai, 
Muiithn  will  khow  oiii  mitipoii  of  imnoIn 
to  rtiHnio)^  III   Month   Am- iicHii  cotin- 

''"'    /itthci     Ih.iii    llivp»l|ni/    by    wiiy    of 

lodiih  III  t>\tf(\\\,    pioiccik,  whi'll  would 

beiwfll  th«'  piopUi  of  hoijtii  AfnriU'rtM 
courit  I  U'H 

Thuk  in  mv  IridivM'Ml  vlrwd  wtilrh 
«M'  beifirf  nUil  thhi  hfietfio<in,  I  once 
n'oiin  d«-plorf  u  militflry-ntd  pioatam  of 
th»«  United  HtNtek  for  the  benefit  of  dlo- 
iiiio  6  in  Hoiifh  Ame.'tca  kuih  «».  Uatiktu, 
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Trujillo.  and  others,  who  deny  freedom 
to  the  people  of  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

We  cannot  sell  to  the  people  In  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  the  idea 
tliat  we  are  llie  bastion  of  freedom  so 
far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned  unless 
we  practice  that  doctrine  in  cm-  foreign 
policy. 

Of  course  I  do  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of   the   Secretary  of   Defen.-=e   l>e- 
fore   the  Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions, when  he  talked  about  a  military 
aid  program  to  .some  countries  in  South 
America  in  connection  with  inlernal  se- 
curity, and  then  find  our  State  Depart- 
ment taking  the  position  that  we  must 
not    follow    the   course    of    inteivention 
when  it  Ls  sugcested.  for  example,  that 
we  use  the  prestige  of  our  country  in  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  get  the  United 
Nations   to    bring    ius   prestige   and   per- 
suasion to  bear  upon  both  sides  for  the 
supervision    by    the    United    Nations    of 
elections  in  Cuba.    It  is  no  answer  to  me 
on   the   part   of  the   Secretary   of  State 
to  say  tliat  that  would  be  intervention, 
and  then  to  listen  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defen-se  talk  about  military  aid  to  some 
South   American   countries  in   terms   of 
helping  them  maintain  internal  security. 
I  ask  my.self  the  question:  What  kind  of 
Internal  security:'     What  kind  of  inter- 
nal  .security   in   Cuba,   supported   in   no 
small     measure     by     American     arms? 
What   kind   of   internal   security   in   the 
Dominican    Republic,    supported    in    no 
small  part  by  American  arms?       Not  an 
internal  security  that  promotes  freedom. 
What   is    the   matter   with    us?      Too 
frequently   we   American   are   not   suffi- 
ciently self-critical   and  self-evaluating 
and   self-appraising.     So   we   find   our- 
selves charged  with  talking  about  free- 
dom and   at  the  same  time  ."supporting 
totalitarianism  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  not  .so  long  ago 
in   Paraguay,   and   not   ho   long   ago   in 
Venezuela.     Oh  would— And  sometimes 
it  may  be  released— that  we  could  have 
the   full   text  of   the   testimony  of   the 
Under   Secretary   of   State,   Mr    Robert 
Murphy,  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
elHn  RelAtlons  the  other  day,  when  he 
HRN    pxamifipd    bv    the    Senwior    from 
MoniBtm  I  Mr  MAMArikitii  HtultheSenn. 
lor  fiom  Vrimofii  iMr  AtNltMi  iti  rcuntd 
lo  w  mi«dAl  of  mprn  whwh  in  lOM  (hi* 
(<ovM(mi««fii  of  \hp  thiiiHl  ^int»"i  I)*.. 
•"loH-Mi  on  Jimiior'  of  v^fipfto'iM  tt  pom. 
I'iMi   ihM.iioi      Would  11, Ml  iim  Airu'M* 
(Hh  \mi\iU>  roulii  khoti   of   lh«  i««io.oin» 
MlVffi   Uv   Ihl'   (hi'lii    MenilMiy  of  MImIk 
for  iliK  bl^^ou„l  of  II, Ml  miMiiii  oi  mi'iii 

IH»ll  lliei»<  lo.ihl  lii.  H  b«l(|r|  iokIpI' 
M  'iKlific  of  why  |),«i  /,r„|,„  «,.„„|„|  /lom 
»J<'i'oii  tiMf)  coiinhiiiiU  iMlk««d  hh  vole*, 
for  lifOiiu  (h0  veil  of  ».«tijiiu  whirh  i* 
u  ed  Hk  .III  ttl.bi  f,„  «|,|,y)|i„  I,,  ,jje 
A'UMicdii  jvopie  iiiformMiK/fi  (fiiiirrn. 
m«  ihc  i(»..(>ii»,  for  H  Mood  drtil  of  our 
folPIni  poliry  iiriion  I  believe  lh» 
AnjitiicMM  people  ,,ic  iMitiiled  lo  know, 
'J  I  hilt  wu's  ,111,  rnoi,.  fully  Mppiaiho 
AiniiUun  foM'iKli  pulu  y 

The  nnhoM  I  mention  It  U  tJmt  I 
want  At  leMht  lh<'  picM  to  know  Hmt  Jn 
ri.'.lT  my  indlvuhial  \.cw»-,  I  do  r.ut  nie 


them  as  an  opponent  of  a  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  mention  on  this  subject.    I  say  that 
because  what  happens  to  some  of  us  in 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  misrepresenta- 
tions in  the  press  concerning  our  posi- 
tion on  foreign  aid  is  that  if  a  Senator 
takes  a  position  in  favor  of  improving 
the  foreign  aid  program,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  press  as  being  against  for- 
eign aid,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  the 
a.ssumption  that  the  only  sound  foreign 
aid  program  is  the  foreign  aid  program 
of  President   Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,     I 
do  not  accept  that  assumption.     To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that,  much  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  of  the  President  of 
the    United    States    is    not    sound    and 
ought  to  be  modified  in  the  interest  of 
a   good   foreign  aid   program.     That   is 
why  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  crit- 
ical of  some  of  the  foreign  aid  propo- 
sals of  the  President  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  President  and  I 
do  not  yield  to  any  Memt>er  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  supporting  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program.  But  I  do  insist  on  applying 
this  test  to  any  specific  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram:  Will  this  specific  proposal  pro- 
mote freedom  in  the  world — because 
that  is  the  struggle  of  the  next  100 
years — or  will  this  specific  proposal  of  the 
President  fuither  strengthen  totalitar- 
ianism around  the  world? 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  will  analyze 
my  position  on  foreign  aid.  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Flelations 
of  the  Senate,  will  find  that  that  repre- 
sents in  the  main  my  differences  with 
the  committee.  As  a  proponent  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we 
measure  the  quaUty  of  foreign  aid  we 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
it  will  promote  freedom  or  whether  it 
will  strengthen  totalitarian  forces  in  the 
world  in  repressing  freedom. 

As  I  close  these  remaiks  and  turn  to 
a  brief  reference  to  the  French  situation, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  .lob 
to  do  in  A' In  and  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica in  behalf  of  freedom.  We  will  have 
lo  demon*! rntp  our  willinKneM  to  <iup. 
jxjii  H  foiPiBM'Hid  projiram  which  will 
(PMiii  ifi  »^\p\)u\hPMm  lhp«'Ohomi(^|ii'o« 
diiMiv<«  powpr  of  \\\t>  \tph\)\p  of  oihfr 

POIIMIMP*  HiKl  «^|||  hoi  rUNUU  III  Nh'MtKih* 
♦^MIIIM   (hP  <tl<<U{OII»t|  pOWI>r  of  NOH)»«  dU'. 

i»i(»ik  III  dotno  \n\fwn  coufiiiittk  wfto  now 

iKJJM'bk  llo*  HOIMMnic  WOll.bOIMM  Of  llirll' 
ppoplit  iMrlHtoik  (iHliMot  kurvlvit  \0\y 
w«<ll  on  |iio»|»eiiiy  nirlwIoiN  CHiinot 
Nui  viyp  VII  y  wi«ll  w  hen  Hip  mHk«  of  pnoplf* 
AlP  Hull  fed  And  Hfll  rloJhud  wnd  wull 
houNed  IhMl  Ik  Ww  hikiory  of  the  Rri>Mt 
levoluiionAry  nwhi  foi  freedom  durinn 
ihe  fiikioiy  of  mwiiklnd 

Wiih  (hNi  comment,  I  turn  (o  lh«» 
rieruh  Nituhllon  mom«'nt«rily,  iH-cttUke 
I  Am  irreiitly  rotjcenwd  ubout  It,  a*  I  Am 
kure  mokt  of  ih«t  peopl(»  of  owv  country 
Are,  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  th«  very 
excellfnt  rekeArch-referenca  work  en- 
titled A  Survey  of  EuropeAn  CIvUIza- 
tion,     by   Frmuhon  and  Uruun,  to  the 


volume  dealing  with  France,  and  I  read 
these  paragraphs  from  that  book : 

The  French  people  were  the  first  to  ralsa 
the  cry  of  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternitv," 
and  to  chaUenge  in  radical  fashion  the  right 
of  a  small  group,  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to 
enjoy  wealth,  privileges,  and  immunities 
while  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  were 
shut  out  from  such  favors  and  from  all 
political  power.  In  1789  the  leaders  of  the 
middle  class  prepared  to  sweep  away  the  old 
regime  wi»h  its  inequalities  and  abuses,  but 
they  ended  by  sweeping  away  the  French 
monarchy  also,  and  plunged  their  newly  pro- 
claimed republic  into  a  war  with  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  issues  at  stake  In  this  struggle,  the 
fashion  In  which  the  revolution  influenced 
neighboring  states,  and  the  succession  of 
events  which  made  Napoleon  Bonaparte  mas- 
ter of  France,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
form  the  subject  matter  of  this  section.  Al- 
though the  revolution  failed  to  usher  In  the 
social  Utopia  of  which  its  early  protagonists 
dreamed,  it  broke  through  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  old  regime,  liberated  the  middle 
class  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent 
from  irritating  disabilities  and  obsolete  re- 
strictions and  the  peasants  from  the  burdens 
of  an  outmoded  feudal  servitude. 

There  then  arose  the  great  French 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  great  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citi- 
zen, made  in  1789— and  I  quote  this  in 
reference  to  another  chapter  heading  in 
this  work  by  Ferguson  and  Bruim  en- 
titled "The  French  People  Destroy  the 
Relics  of  Feudalism  and  Overturn  the 
Monarchy"— we  find  emblazoned  the 
statement: 

The  end  of  every  political  association  Is 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  and  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  man.  These  rights  are 
liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance 
against  oppression. 


As  we  review  with  great  concern  to- 
day the  present  problems  of  Prance,  I 
think  It  is  fitting  to  urge  the  French 
people  to  remember  the  glorious  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  recall 
that  In  that  great  revolution  they  suc- 
cessfully won  the  strupfcle  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  putting  into  operA- 
tion  of  democratic  prooeAMM  and  demo- 
cratic procedures  of  (tovernment. 

Thfll  Is  why  1  snid  on  a  U-leviAlon  pro- 
Hram  vesterday  Afternoon  that  1  w«k 
lupAily  eoneernpd  About  ihp  dAnvfr  of 
Dp  0«ij1)»«  imm  iispt  Ifi  Vrt^i'^P  Htmc 
hkvp  iMf(iiiiA<i  «f  mp  t/»dAy  ^\\t>\ht>\  \ 
I'OMkiderwl  II  wike  Ui  mAko  A»iy  t'OMi- 
M1PIH  Aboiii  thA  npmh  fciiuAiioM 

f   IXMKAl  IMV  fiOIU'OMI  lOdAV,  \itHH\\\ht»  f 

cwnnoi  iA<>on«ilA  {)«<  Oau)Ii>'m  poliiw«i 
pfiilokophv  with  ih«*  wrPAi  jmrpok*'  oi 
ihit  l^rwnch  >i«ivohiHon  for  d«»moen«rv 
\  think  \  OAii  Anitti'i  A  totAlliAriMn  Hhni 
I  rwAd  hiN  polltlcAl  phlloAOphv  'Ihere- 
fore,  I  AhAll  view  with  koai  ronreiM 
Any  further  movement  in  KiAtice  which 
cftnnot  be  rAcon<;iM  with  the  democrAlir 
procAAMiA  And  proredurA*  wehu-ved  At 
kiich  liieAl  ioM  of  life  in  Trukncf  in  u« 
gr«At  And  Alorious  revolution  AUAin«t 
feudAllAm  And  Ab«kJlutl»m  At  the  time  of 
the  French  Hwvoluilon. 

I  beliAve  At  leAAt  »ome  voice*  *hould 
bo  rAiAod  In  AmerlcA  to  mAke  cleAr  to 
the  French  people  And  the  Author JtlcA 
of  Fronce  that  If  there  u  ektHbluhed  In 
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France  a  fonn  of  totalitarian  jovern- 
nii  lit,  It  win  be  necessary  for  the  United 
6tat"8  to  reappraise  its  relatlonahlps 
with  France,  bccauiie  certainly.  Mr. 
President,  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world  will  not  be  .stren;;thoned  if  In  the 
Republic  of  Prance  there  i.s  established 
on  any  basis  a  regime  the  philosophy  of 
which  cannot  h^  reconciled  wiUi  tho 
glonous  words  which  the  French  jx?oiJle 
really  gave  to  the  world;  "Liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity." 

I  have  always  supported,  and  desire  to 
continue  to  support,  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  Fiance  and  the  United 
States,  because  we  owe  France  much. 
She  was  one  of  the  ercat  bulwark.s  of 
America  at  the  time  we  made  our  his- 
toric stru<4ele  for  freedom.  I  have  always 
felt,  as  I  have  studied  history,  that  with- 
out the  support  of  France  we  never  would 
have  become  a  free  Nation.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  oiiC 
who  proposes  that  we  tuin  our  back  on 
France,  but  as  one  who  urges  the  French 
people  in  tliis  hour  of  crisis  not  to  turn 
their  backs  on  freedom  and  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Fronch  RcpubUc.  Ihc 
placing  of  De  Gaulle  in  power  or  the 
putting  of  a  Frencli  military  junta  into 
power,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  democratic  history  of 
France. 

At  a  later  time,  depending  on  develop- 
ments, I  may  voice  further  ob:;ervation.s 
with  respect  to  v\hat  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  problems  of  France  in  con- 
nection with  a  mutuality  of  obligations 
which  the  members  of  NATO  liave  for 
the  preservaticn  of  peace.  I  dimply  wish 
to  say  that  those  obligations,  in  my  judy- 
ment,  carry  with  them  the  respon'^ibihty 
that  free  nation.s  be  a.'^sociated  in  NATO, 
and  that  NATO  not  be  weakened  by  hav- 
ing a  totalitarian  administration  be- 
come a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  Prc.'^id;^nt 

The     PRESTDINCi      OFFICER.       TliC 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE; PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND 
FOOLISH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  a  domestic  issue  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  tlie  Nation,  namely,  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  .safety  and  maintenance, 
a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy." 

In  recent  months  f-reat  concern  has 
been  expre.^sed  over  tlie  economic  health 
of  the  country's  railroads.  1  share  that 
concern  because  the  Nation's  railroad 
system  is  indisjiensable  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  econumy.  It  is  to  tlie 
interest  of  the  entire  Nation  that  tlie 
,  jailroads  be  in  the  soundest  possible  con- 
dition financially  so  as  to  render  the 
greatest  service  at  the  least  cost. 

Much  has  been  said  in  di.scussing  the 
current  probkni.s  of  raihoading  about 
many  economic  factors  outside  the  in- 
dustry itself.  I  believe  that  every  rele- 
vant factor  outside  and  within  the  indus- 
try .should  be  carefully  anal.vzed  as  we 
seek  solutions  for  a  better  functionin;,'. 
more  sound  financial  base  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

However,  the  railroad.s  have  an  oblifia- 
tion  to  do  everything  witiiin  their  power 


to  minimize  their  own  cofct.n  consistent 
with  .safety  and  service  requirements. 

I  call  attention  to  some  istatistlcs  which 
suKgest,  at  least,  that  the  railroads  are 
Incurring  substantial  and  needless  c^sts 
by  cuttln-;  safety  corners.  I  do  not  wl'.h 
to  jud-Te  the  fact^  or  reach  a  final  con- 
clusion. A  thoiou'h  siftinc  of  thr  facts 
by  the  appropriate  committees  should  be 
undertaken  into  this  matter.  But  I  pre- 
.sent  the  stathtlcs  to  the  Senate  and  the 
public  so  OS  to  rai.sc  this  serious  problem 
and  obtain  serious  consideration  for  it. 
I  do  so  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

We  have  before  u.s  at  this  ses.'-ion  of 
Congress  the  very  important  matter  of 
drafting  a  piece  of  le'jlslatlon,  fair  both 
to  the  rnihoads  and  to  the  retirees,  in 
connection  with  railroad-reti-cment 
benefits. 

One  of  the  problems  which  confront 
our  committee  is  the  problem  of  the 
financial  po.'^ition  of  the  railroads  at 
present.  So  I  direct  my  attention  to 
what  I  have  termed  the  policy  of  the 
railroads  of  cutting  safety  corners,  which 
I  think  is.  in  the  loni?  run.  penny  wi.'^e 
and  potmd  foolish  and  will  incrca-e  their 
costs.  V/itli  the  railroad-retirement 
problem  b?fore  us.  I  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  .«!ay  to  the  carriers,  in  cfTert, 
"You  will  have  to  keep  your  house  in 
order,  too.  v.  hen  we  come  to  consider 
what  benefits  you  are  to  receive  in  regard 
to  possible  additional  costs  which  will 
accrue  to  you  thrnu;;h  improved  railror.d- 
retiremcnt  benefits." 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  railroad  em- 
ployment. In  part,  this  decline  has  been 
due  to  the  deterioratiny  eccnomlc  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  and,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  technological  chances  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

I  call  attention  to  two  classes  cf  rail- 
i-oad  empl.necs  during  the  past  6  years. 
I  have  prepared  several  tables  to  illus- 
trate my  iwint. 

Table  I  shows  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  employees  enga'red  in  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  work  has 
gone  down  steadily  from  242,000  in  1952 


to  170.OC0  in  1957  Tlie  same  pattern  \n 
to  be  seen  In  the  nvernge  number  of  em- 
p:  i\res  eiv.iecl  in  manitf-nance  of 
equipment  and  .stores  In  1952  there 
were  345  000  emplny(»«»«  in  this  cntecory; 
but  by  1957,  the  numtjer  had  declined 
tf)  246  000. 

These  men  and  women  are  the  ones 
who  maintain  and  repair  roadbeds. 
check  tracks,  check  equipment,  and  re- 
pair the  tens  of  dozens  of  items  upon 
which  efficient  and  safe  railro.id  opera- 
tions depend.  As  In  the  case  of  any  en- 
terprise, proper  meintenance  is  essential 
to  the  avoidance  of  accident.^:  and  wrecks. 
But  durintr  the  6  years  covered  by  the 
table,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  such 
employees  totaling  170  529.  a  cut  of  al- 
mo.'^'t  one-third. 

Mr.  Presid'»nt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.»ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  In  connection  with  my  remarks, 
table  I.  entitled  "Avcrapo  Number  of  Em- 
ployees, Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struc- 
tures, Maintenance  of  Equipment  and 
Stores." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tabi-«  l~Aneragc  number  of  employees 
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tutii.i.:.   ICC  i'tMlti  .M   .li»i. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  durlnp 
tlie  period  1932-1956.  the  charges  against 
railroads  for  personal  injuri^'s  liave  been 
extremely  high,  as  table  II  shows  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  to  hnve  th.is  tnble 
pruitcd  at  tJiis  point  m  the  Record. 

There  lx?ing  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordored  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorp  as 
foliov.s: 
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Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  PreMdent,  durlnp 
the  period  1952-1955,  these  charges  for 
iMiIroadeis  injured  on  tlie  job  were  about 
$100  million  a  year;  and  in  1956,  the 
cots  leaped  up  over  10  percent  to 
$111  320  744. 

Ihe.'.e  are  .'hockinrr  fli-ures.  not  only 
in  terms  of  money,  but  al.so  in  terms  of 
human  injury.  The  table  does  not  show- 
all  the  injury  costs,  becau.se,  as  I  under- 
stand. em])loyees  who  do  not  get  .spe- 
cial compen.sation  for  injury,  but  who 
stay  home  from  work,  with  pav,  for  sev- 
eral days  are  not  included. 


In  an  lndu.stry  which  Is  sorely  per- 
plexed o\er  costs  and  revenues,  per- 
sonal injury  costs  of  $100  million  a  year 
are  shockingly  high. 

The  most  recent  f^pures  on  railroad 
employees  killed  and  injured  make  sad 
readin?.  Mr  President,  these  fi-jures  are 
set  forth  in  table  III.  which  I  now  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  boinff  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


T.\BLE    III 


A«;i*nt!i  tocmp!oy««>  by  month.  .*mfrlcan  railroaJ- 


T'.'tal  niJTTtxT  of  rail- 
r(>;i(l   i'tri|'i!nvi'i'S   ri:, 

ff  midflleof'mtfnth, 
rj.')7-5H 


Janiinry 

Kfhjn  iry. ., 
.Mitrh 

Aiiril .., 

May 

Juiir 

July 

AnriL't 

OflolMr 

l>t<l  lIlfnT.. 


•  Pnliraiowy  rf|>(irt<  of  ICt-. 
«>ourcp.  ICC  n-iMirts  M  Joo  .\t  100. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  table 
III  .shows  that  in  1957.  the  rate  of  deaths 
and  injuries  was  quite  high.  It  shows, 
further,  that  in  1958  there  were  fewer 
employees,  but  in  the  first  3  months 
there  was  a  hinh  rate  of  deaths  and 
injuries,  as  follows: 

First  3-month  ccmpari'ons 
Killed: 

19.i7 03 

1S^58_ "III":.'"!"  48 

Injured; 

1357 2.800 

1^58 3    iig 

Mr.  President,  these  are  rather  strik- 
ing statistics.  On  their  very  face  they 
rai.se  the  pertinent  question.  Why  should 
the:e  be  thi.s  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber killed  and  the  number  injured? 
Judsing  from  tabic  II.  wliich  shows  the 
costs  to  the  railroads,  thc^e  deatiis  and 
accidents  mean  tiiat.  over  and  above 
the  human  loss  and  sufTrrinp.  even 
greater  costs  are  incuncd  by  the  i-ail- 
roads. 

Recent  reports  show  that  awards  to 
railroad  workers  in  j>ersonal  injury  ca.scs 
arc  quite  high,  and  indicate  the  terrible 
human  damage  being  done.  I  shall  pre- 
sent just  a  few  instances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
newspaper  article  entitled  'Railroad 
Will  Pay  $276,000  for  Injurj-,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  18.  1958:  and  a  newspaper 
article  entitled  "RaUman  Gets  $156,000 
for  Loss  of  His  Legs.'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  24,  1958,  issue  of  the 
newspaper  Labor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From   tlie  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  of  January  18.  1958J 
Raii  ROAD  Will  Pay  $276,000  for  Injury 
Nkw  York.  January  17— The  Penn5ylvania 
Railroad  tod.^y  agreed  to  pay  S276.000  to  a 
brakeman  who  wns  crlpped  in  an  accident. 
It  was  described  as  the  large.-t  award  ever 
received  by  a  railroad  worker  for  personal 
Injury. 

Charles  Mcle.  34.  of  Herbertevllle,  N.  J  . 
charged  in  his  suit  that  the  railroad  failed 
to  provide  adequate  braking  on  a  freight  car 
where  he  was  working.  Mele  fell  from  the 
top  of  a  boxcar  and  suffered  an  Injury  to  his 
spine  wlilch  paralyzed  his  legs. 

[From  Labor  for  Mny  24.  19581 
Raii.man  GrTs  $156,000  for  Loss  of  Hjs  Legs 

San  Fr\nci5^co,  May  If). — William  D.  Cns- 
sldy.  36,  a  brakeman  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  father  of  4  children,  recently  obtained  an 
out-of-court  settlement  of  $166,250  in  a  per- 
sonal Injviry  suit  against  the  carrier. 

Cas^ldy's  legs  were  cut  off  when  he  fpll  be- 
tween two  tank  cars  being  switched  in  the 
Newark  yards  last  September.  He  charged 
the  Southern  Pacific  with  negligence,  alleging 
that  Uie  handbrake  on  one  of  the  cars  was 
defective,  and  sued  for  $500,000.  The  set- 
tlement was  reached  as  the  case  was  about 
to  go  to  a  jury  In  Federal  court. 

Cassldy's  attorney.  Clifton  Hildebrand  of 
Oakland,  said  the  settlement  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  obtained  in  the  West  in  an  am- 
putation case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  dreadful 
accident.s,  injuring  and  killin^'  em))loyoes 
arc  all  too  commonplace  on  the  railroads 
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today.    The   same   Issue   of   l)abor   re- 
ports  : 

Railman  Dies,  Two  Others  Injured  in  T^ain 
Wreck 

CYPRrss.  III..  May  19.— The  fireman  wa« 
killed  and  the  engineer  and  a  brakeman  were 
badly  injured  on  the  encine  of  a  Chicago  & 
E.isiern  Illinois  freight  train  plcjwed  into  the 
rear  of  h  halted  freight  near  here  the  other 
day.  Tlie  locomotive  was  derailed  in  the 
crash  which  demolished  the  caboose  of  the 
standing  train  and  threw  a  number  of  cars 
off  the  track.  An  investigation  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy  is  being  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

But  the  costs  do  not  stop  with  those 
resulting  from  the  injured  and  the  killed. 
Enormous  costs  are  incurred  by  the 
railroads  for  equipment  dama.ce,  clearing 
the  way  and  structures,  and  clearing  the 
wrecks  them.selves.  as  table  IV  shows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  table  IV,  entitled  "Amounts 
Chars-ed  to  Operating  Expenses  by  Rail- 
roads for  Damage  to  Railroad  Property, 
1952-1956,"  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RecofvD,  in  connection  v.ith  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced  as 
follows : 

Table  IV.— Amounts  cfiargrd  to  operating 
expenses  by  railroads  for  damage  to  rail- 
road property,  1952-56 


Vcar 


K'luip-     I  Wny  an<l    CKarin;;  '  Total  cost 
iiii  lit       sirucluns,     urcck     J 


l'i'2... 
I'^l.... 

l;<54 

llOo 

I'JoO.... 


I. 


I 


„..  $20.  r.0.3,  Ki  1  $0. 19,.  92.T  $5. 2C7. 001  f  41  OWi.  TT 

1  :?.<.  371.  fiy.'    8,7l'7.()lll.  4.9fKt.  fvsl     4Z  982  .IM 

1  Zi.  «WI.  i?.!    (1,470.085,   3,  7«5.-Sl     33.2.'-'.  941 

-..:  34,7J4.h.-..'    N..V>3.yS2,  4,  S44.  .ViH,  4»t.  143.4(13 
3(;  548.  3»'.:.  10.338.584,  5,  4U1.  033    52.  SW.  U22 


Tot;.L        'l.-Kl.  24!*.  -Sjr,  13.  294.  57721,  301.  5Cr.  217.  H4S.  -.iOJ 
A  Virago  lor  5-yiar  iK-rioU  ikt  year tl,  50W,  ti73 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  penod  1952-1956,  the  total  cost  to 
the  raihoads  for  such  work  was  over 
3200  million,  and  averaged  more  than 
S40  million  a  year.  When  added  to  the 
average  cost  for  personal  in.iury  pay- 
ments, we  can  see  that  accidents  are 
costing  the  railroads  at  least  an  average 
of  $140  million  a  year. 

Whether  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  fewer  maintenance  employees 
and  more  injuries  and  more  costly  acci- 
dents, remains  to  be  proven.  However, 
the  figures  rai.se  the  presumption  that 
there  is  such  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship; and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  make 
the  figures  a  part  of  the  Record  today. 

This  is  a  matter  of  substantial  im- 
portance in  both  human  terms  and  fi- 
nancial terms,  n  should  be  investi- 
gated in  an  effort  to  diminish  both  the 
human  costs  and  the  financial  costs. 

On  May  12.  Senate  Resolution  303  was 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Sm.^thersJ,  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion. The  resolution  would  authorize  a 
study  of  tian'=portation  policy.  I  sup- 
gest—in  fact.  I  urge— that  the  study  in- 
clude personnel  and  safety  policies,  as 
they  are  related  to  accidents  and  the 
costs  of  accidents. 

As  table  V  show.<;,  many  carriers  have 
been  frequent  violators  of  safety  regula- 
tions.    Surely  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
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on  accidents.     This   matter,   too,   bears 
investigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  table,  which  I 
submit — it  is  table  V — is  entitled  "Fines 
Paid  by  Carriers  for  Vio'«tions  of  the 
Safety    Appliance    Acts,    the    Hours    of 


Service  Act.  the  Accidents  Report  Act. 
and  the  Sijfnal  Insj>ection  Act  for  the 
Year  January  1.  19.57.  to  December  31. 
1957,  Inclusive,  as  Taken  From  Reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerco  Commi.ssion, 
Washington.   D.   C."     I  aolc   unanimous 


consent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  beinsr  no  objection  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TAttl.r.  V. — Fin^^  paid  by  rnrriem  for  rinlnti'nnn  of  thf  Snfrti/  AppUantf  Art».  the  Ho>ir»  of  Rrrrirf  Art,  ih^  Arrhlrntn  Urporln  Art,  on. I 
Ihf  Sifjool  ItiKUfilinn  Art  fur  the  year  Jan.  1,  lUo?,  lu  Die.  Jl,  lUo7,  inclusipe,  a$  taken  from  nporU  of  (he  InUrtlule  Cumtiurce 
L'oiinn iHHKni ,   \\' (inh inglon,  I).  C, 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  rail- 
roads have  an  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  themselves  to  maximize  safety 
and  to  nuniniize  accidents.  It  is  appro- 
priate for  a  study  of  transportation  pol- 
icy to  include  a  study  of  safety  poli- 
cies and  a  study  of  the  practices  of  the 


railroads  themselves.  I  ur?e  consider- 
ation of  such  a  study  upon  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI.  wlio 
is  the  chairman  of  the  very  important 
Senate  subcommittee  wiiich  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  particular  pliase  of  rail- 
road transportation. 


Mr,  President.  I  close  these  remarks 
by  .saying  that  both  the  human  loss  fac- 
tor and  the  direct  financial  loss  factor 
to  the  railroads  should  be  con.sidered  in 
connection  with  the  needed  improve- 
ment of  the  .safety  policies  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroads. 
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Of  cour.se.  no  one  can  put  a  dollar 
evaluation  on  even  one  of  the  lives  that 
»re  lost.  Tlipy  arc  too  precious  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  money.  No  judg- 
ment that  any  coimsel  for  the  plaintifT 
ever  wins  against  a  carrier  ever  com- 
pensates for  the  I0.S.S  of  a  leg  or  for 
the  I0S.S  of  a  life  on  the  part  of  a  rail- 
roader. 

So,    Mr    President,   the   Member,^   of 
the  Senate  have  an  obligation— in  fact. 
I    con.i^ider    it    a    clear,    moral    obliga- 
tion—to  Boe  to  U  that  the  Congress  taken 
the  IrgLslatlve  Kteps  nece.s.saiy   to  bring 
the   needed   protection   to   the   railroad 
worker.*!,    becau.sr    tlip    accident    rate    is 
rising.      The   railroads   are   public    utili- 
ties, and  are  vested  with  a  public  inter- 
est which  places  on  the  Government  th? 
Juii.sdiction    and    th«'    duty    to    regulate 
lliem,  and  also  the  duly  to  say  to  them. 
■  Vou    must    follow    a    cour.^e    of    action 
which   will   reduce   the  number  of  acci- 
dents   and    will    decrea.se    the    accident 
rate  and  deciea.se  the  lovs-of-life  rate." 
Mr.   President,   we  also   have   an   eco- 
nomic  inttMest.   because   tiie  co.st   to  llic 
lailioads  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
rates    tiic    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission    auLhori/es     tlie     railroads     to 
charge   for   the   r-ei  vices   they   render   to 
the  public. 

Mr  Piesident.  if  this  .'peoch  on  the 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy 
being  followed  by  the  railroads  has 
merit  in  connection  with  the  decrea.'e 
in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  in- 
teicsting  staii.'.tical  evidence  that  from 
that  decrrasc  there  .seems  to  flow  an  in- 
crease in  the  accident  cnst  to  the  rail- 
roads, then  the  Conure^s  has  the  duty 
to  consider  those  facts  and  to  .say  to  the 
railroad.":,  'You  cannot  request  increases 
in  the  rates  unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
the  things  that  can  be  done  to  decre.ise 
your  cottts.  so  that  only  the  rate  in- 
creases that  are  absolutely  justified  need 
be  B I  anted." 

So  I  wish  to  .«;ay  to  the  Smathors" 
committee  that  1  have  cfTered  them  this 
evidence  today  in  the  .spint  of  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  the  committee.  I  have 
also  offered  it  in  order  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  a  very 
interesting  economic  and  personnel  phe- 
nomenon that  seems  t  )  be  developing 
within  the  railroad  industry.  I  have 
offered  it.  too,  becau.'^e.  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  I^aihoad  Retire- 
ment. I  wi.-h  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  will  not  be  inclined  to  vote  at-'ain^^t 
impicvement  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  any  claim  that 
railroad  costs  are  mountint'.  unless  the 
carriers  in  turn  can  show  that  they  are 
doin^'  evcrythiim  they  can  to  eliminate 
so-called  pcnny-wi.se  and  pound-foolish 
policies  in  connection  with  the  matter 
cf  accidents. 

I  think  pai  ticularly.  Mr.  President, 
the  statistics  I  have  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  on  the  decline  of  personnel 
and  the  increase  in  accidents  provide 
a  very  inienstmg  persumptive  chain  of 
cau.sation  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  my 
offering  the  evidence  for  the  Record 
today  the  carriers  at  least  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  comini;  forward  and 
offering.  In  rebuttal,  evidence  they  wish 
to  offer,  because  if  they  do  offer  such 
evidence,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  with 


which  I  try  to  act  in  the  Senate,  I  shall 
make  that  evidence  available  to  the 
Senate,  too. 


THE   LAGGING   UNITED   STATES 
SATELUTE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  it  is  with  deepest  concern 
and  fear  that  I  view  the  failure  of  the 
present  administration's  satellite  pro- 
tram  ai'd  its  many  dark  ramifications. 
I  hope  V.C  can  catch  up,  I  hope  that  my 
fears  will  prove  unfounded. 

But  at  this  time,  under  present  circum- 
f-tancfs.  I  feel  I  mu.st  bring  to  light  an 
as.^embly  of  facts  which  the  ix?ople  of  our 
country  .should  have.  We  must  not  shun 
ourselves  from  solf-criticism  and  dull 
our  .sen.ses  to  dangers  by  repeating 
phrases  of  a.s.surance.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  invite  even  more  danger. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administiation  in  this  field  is 
written  in  the  skies  as  Sputnik  3  travels 
in  it.s  orbit. 

Capi  Peter  Horn,  director  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  the  unit  of  juris- 
diction for  Operation  Vanguard,  told  the 
press  in  June  of  1957: 

We  aren't  in  any  satellite  race  with  the 
Russlana. 


At  that  time  there  were  no  sputniks, 
and  his  words  were  not  of  great  signifi- 
cance except  that  one  might  imply 
smugne.ss  on  our  part,  for  we  are  alwavs 
jn  a  race  v.  henever  an  enemy  exists. 

But  I  fiuess  he  was  unconsciously 
riRht  We  were  not  even  in  the  race. 
We  have  been  greatly  outdistanced  We 
have  been  left  far  behind  at  this  date. 

The  Ru.ssian  f-putn;k  No,  3.  weighing 
at  lea.'it  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  possiblv 
more,  requires  from  350,000  to  a  million 
pounds  thrust.  Give  this  fu(  1  and  power 
capability  m.ilitary  application  and  it  is 
painfully  evident  the  Soviets  can  throw 
missiles  across  continents. 

It  is  no  wonder  Khru.shchev  is  de- 
manding Rixam  another  .summit  con- 
ference at  his  terms. 

Apart  from  the  prim  implications  of 
this  latest  Soviet  .scientific  feat,  think 
of  lUs  propaganda  value.  Sputnik  III 
can  t>e  .seen  practically  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  dawn  and  at  dusk  with  the  un- 
aided eye— it  is  a  tremendous  advertise- 
ment for  Soviet  science.  Moreover,  any 
ham  oi^erator  can  pick  up  its  signal. 
F\irthei  more,  the  Soviets  put  Sputnik  III 
up  there  the  hard  way.  running  counter 
to  the  out^^r  space  currents. 

Compare  these  factors  with  the  United 
States  satellite.  It  can  be  seen  only  in 
parts  of  the  United  States.  South  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  and  Australia— and  then  it 
can  be  .seen  only  with  aid  of  cplical  in- 
struments and  under  tlie  most  advan- 
ta.^eous  conditions, 

Soviet  satellite  successes  as  compared 
with  America's  meager  accomplishments 
are  not  only  humiliating  but  dangerous. 
What  are  neutral  nations  going  to  think 
when  they  weigh  the  comparative  per- 
formances? Imagine  the  influence 
Sputnik  III  will  have  on  public  opinion 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  the  newest 
sputnik  has  photographic  equipment  and 
is  in  effect  a  constant  surveillance  ap- 


paratus, able  to  detect  and  report  any 
significant  development  on  the  face  of 
the  globe?  This  whole  outer-space 
situation  is  fraught  with  serious  impU- 
cations.  We  can  no  longer  proceed 
casually  with  our  space  program.  Our 
survival  as  a  free  people  is  involved  in 
this  activity. 

How  did  we  get  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion' It  Is  important  for  us  to  find  out. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  we  do  not  want  to 
concern  ouisi-lves  with  past  failures,  only 
bridge  the  cap.  It  is  only  by  a  reexami- 
nation of  this  satellite  program  from  its 
inception  that  we  can  get  the  answers 
that  arc  needed  fcr  proper  guidance  to 
quick  success- and  this  we  must  have 
un!e.'ys  we  are  willing  to  allow  the  Soviet 
tyrants  to  call  the  shots  for  us. 

Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  the  sad  part  of  the 
whole  satellite  picture  is  that  this  is  a 
race  we  did  net  need  to  lose.  In  fact, 
we  would  not  have  been  behind  if  we 
had  gotten  in  the  race  instead  of  an- 
nouncing that  we  were  not  in  a  race. 
Given  the  proper  priority,  an  under- 
.standing  of  the  importance  of  the  .satel- 
lite activity,  freeing  it  of  interservice 
rivalry  and  jealousies,  the  United  States 
could  have  put  up  the  first  satellite. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  had  the 
capabilities  to  do  this  for  a  Ions  time. 
Just  remember  it  was  only  90  days  after 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  told  Secretary  of 
Defense  McElroy  the  Army  could  suc- 
cessfully launch  a  satellite,  and  McElroy 
pave  the  green  light  that  Explorer  I  was 
placed  in  orbit.  This  unused  capability 
was  there  fcr  the  asking  all  the  time  the 
Vanguard  failures  were  getting  scornful 
and  ridiculing  headlines  all  over  the 
world. 

It  would  appear  that  truly  wc  are  "not 
In  a  race,"  and  almost  as  if  some  did  not 
want  us  to  be  first. 

The  American  people  have  been 
grievously  wronged  in  this  whole  satel- 
lite program.  Our  Government  has  not 
made  its  best  effort.  The  truth  has  been 
withheld  from  the  people.  We  have  been 
played  for  saps.  yes.  downright  saps,  by 
the  Soviets.  We  had  an  agreement,  in 
our  con-im:tmcnts  under  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  program,  to 
share  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion with  the  Soviets.  Wc  kept  our  bar- 
gain, and  in  many  instances  showed 
what  might  be  considered  undue  haste 
in  giving  the  Soviets  our  findings.  They 
reneged,  as  usual. 

The  record  shows  that  last  October  a 
.croup  of  Soviet  .scientists  were  taken  on 
a  tour  of  the  Vanguard  project  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory.  They  were 
•shown  what  wc  had.  They  were  there  at 
the  express  invitation  of  Captain  Peter 
Horn,  head  of  the  laboratory.  Pecul- 
iarly, however,  the  American  newspaper- 
men, who  had  expressly  a.sked  for  ad- 
mittance, were  barred. 

Furthermore,  after  the  Vanguard  fail- 
ure last  December,  an  iron  curtain  of 
censorship,  authorized  by  Murray  Sny- 
der, Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Information,  and  monitored  by 
Commander  J,  B.  Smith,  kept  factual  in- 
formation from  the  American  people. 
Information  was  withheld  from  the  press 
upon    direct    inquiry,    information    the 
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publication   of  which   would   be   in   the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  ouRht  to 
know  that  after  the  International  Geo- 
phy.sical  Year  meeting  in  Barcelona  in 
May  1D56.  when  the  Soviets  pledged  to 
exchange  information  with  the  partici- 
pating powers,  the  Soviet-s  welched  on 
their  promise.  The  Sovleti  were  sched- 
uled to  make  a  report  at  tlie  meetinK  of 
the  International  Scientific  Radio  Union 
General  Assembly  in  Boulder,  Colo..  In 
July  1957,  and  they  failed  to  come 
through  with  the  promised  data.  In 
September  1957  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  they 
^ot  only  leneued  ufuiin  but  thi.s  time,  in 
a  talk  by  a  Soviet  woman  .scienilst,  they 
actually  mlsreported,  scented  a  fal>je 
trail  by  Kivin«  a  bleak  and  erroneous  pic- 
ture. Their  feminine  repier-entative 
Ktated  they  were  havinu  trouble  with 
rockets  and  launchin;^  vehicles,  they 
were  e.xperienciny  difflculties  fabricatinu 
satellites,  their  refinin;,'  experiments 
were  fouled  up.  The  whole  picture 
added  up  to  trouble  compounded — fail- 
ure in  the  olTinR.  Less  than  a  month 
later  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  One 
which,  incidentally,  is  far  bigyer  than 
anything  we  have. 

These  are  the  people  who  were  Riven 
the  special  inspection  tour  of  our  satel- 
lite prof^ram  last  October  and  shown 
our  experiments.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
solicited  actual  experiments  from  cur 
people  at  the  Naval  Rcjearch  Labora- 
tory, statinEj  they  would  be  willing  to 
use  our  ideas  in  their  satellites.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  from 
the  offlcials  of  the  Vanguard  pro:;ram  if 

we  ever  actually  acted  on  this  sugges- 
tion. 

We  need  a  new  look  at  our  satellite 
program.  We  simply  cannot  ^o  on  tlie 
v.ay  we  have  been — this  way  leads  to  ul- 
timate di.>-aster. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record: 

Last  October  President  Eisenhower 
told  the  world  we  would  .successfully  or- 
bit a  small  satellite  in  December,  and 
a  larger,  fully  instrumented  one,  in 
March,  this  year.  Now  it  is  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  we  still  do  not  have  a 
large  instrumented  satellite  in   orbit. 

Project  Vanguard  started  in  August 
1955 — the  President  announced  the  pro- 
gram July  29.  1955.  It  took  the  Navy 
and  the  Martin  Co.  from  August  1955, 
to  December  1956.  to  get  ready  for  the 
first  rocket  test,  although  they  were 
using  an  old  Martin  Viking  rocket — a 
rocket  with  which,  reputedly,  both  the 
Navy  and  Martin  had  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

This  test — TV-0 — wns  fired  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  to  test  minitrack  radio  transmit- 
ter, and  to  test  Vanguard  and  Martin 
engineers,  to  use  Air  Force  missile  test 
range.  From  the  beginning,  the  test 
time  was  14  months. 

The  next  test  was  TV-1,  and  was  with 
another  Martin  Viking  rocket  and  the 
thud  stage  Grand  Central  Rocket  Com- 
pany's prototype  of  the  Vanguard  rocket. 
This  test  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  third  stage  rocket  perform- 
ance and  third  stage  separation.  Again, 
an  old  Martin  Vikin?^  witli  which  bot.h 
tlie  Navy  and  Martin  had  liad  years  of 


experience  was  used.  The  preparation 
time  here  was  5  months  and  the  rocket 
was  fired  successfully  on  May  2,  1957. 
We  now  come  to  TV-2.  The  Navy 
announced  at  the  Martin  press  con- 
ference the  latter  part  of  May  1957.  that 
it  would  fire  its  next  rocket.  TV-2.  in 
about  a  month  or  6  weck.s.  This  meant 
the  rocket  should  have  been  tired  not 
later  than  July  13  Tlie  actual  flniiK 
date  came  many  months  later,  October 
26,  1957.  The  preparation  time  was  ap- 
proximately 6  monlh.s. 

This  rix-ket  consisted  of  th(  first  sta'Tw 
Vanguard  rocket  with  the  Gen»*ral  Fle'^- 
trlc  enKine  and  second  and  thud  utaue 
rockets.  Although  the  Navy  announced 
the  approximate  flruig  date  in  May.  the 
rocket  was  net  fired  until  the  last  week 
in  October,  No  explanation  was  given 
during  the  intei  vening  6  months  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  delay.  The  adminls- 
tiation  ai)paiently  took  no  steps  to  in- 
quire as  to  reasons  for  the  delay,  and 
there  Ls  no  impressive  evidence  that  the 
administration  took  decisive  steps  to 
speed  up  our  satellite  program  despite 
all  the  fancy  talk.  E:verything  was  go- 
ing along  o.uiet  and  easy.  Captain  Horn, 
in  June,  informed  the  pre-s  "we  are 
not  in  a  race  with  the  Russian.'."  and  the 
remits  sorrowfully  bear  hiin  out. 

After  almost  2'_.  years  we  were  able  to 
put  aloft  a  small  ball  weighinK  3'4 
pounds  and  measuiing  about  6  4  inches 
in  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviets  in  their  first  attempt.  Sputnik  I, 
put  a  185  pound  satellite  in  orbit  and 
in  their  second  success  put  up  one 
weighing  over  one-half  ton— and  now. 
of  course.  Sputnik  III,  at  least  a  ton  and 
a  half,  is  racing  around  in  space. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  thinking 
Ameiicans  to  make  their  voices  heard. 
Tiie  Soviets  succe-ssiuUy  orbited  two  sat- 
ellites before  we  ever  uot  one  up  and  both 
of  theirs  were  far  heavier  than  we  even 
contemplate  m  the  immediate  future. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  as- 
sess leadership  which  publicly  says  that 
we  arc  "not  in  a  ra^e  with  the  Russians" 
and  find  out  why  the  Chief  of  Offlce  of 
Naval  Research.  Rear  Adrn  Raw.son  Ben- 
nett, has  not  already  taken  steps  to  Hnd 
out  why  tho.'-e  u»ider  his  command  take 
the  attitude  that  we  trudge  along  with 
one  of  our  mo.st  vital  programs  in  a  lack- 
adaisical manner,  apparently  not  caring 
whether  the  Soviets  win  the  race  upon 
which  hangs  so  much. 

With  Communist  sympathizers  burn- 
ing our  libraries  in  the  Near  East,  So- 
viet inspired  crowds  in  South  America 
stoning  and  spitting  on  our  Vice  Presi- 
diMit  and  desecrating  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  Soviets  gaining  on  us 
and  in  some  instances  getting  ahead  of 
us  economically  and  militarily,  the  time 
has  come  to  evaluate  our  Icadeisliip  in 
these  critical  programs. 

Our  defen.se  situation  is  further  weak- 
ened by  the  current  rectification  of  the 
fleet  of  B-47  bombers  which  were  found 
to  be  structually  deficient.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  strong  deter- 
rents to  any  po.s,sible  Soviet  attfick.  Ac- 
cording to  Von  Braun,  our  most  eminent 
rocket  authority,  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing   approaoliing    the    Soviets   in    tlie 


area  of  space  power  which  they  have 
manifested  in  Sputnik  III.  In  the  vital 
category  of  submarines,  we  trail  far  t>e- 
hind  the  Soviets.  And  to  top  off  all  of 
this,  we  do  not  have  a  civilian  defen.se 
program  worthy  of  the  name  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Civilian  Defense  Agency 
Is  at  pre.sent  being  merged  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization  and  for  the 
moment  no  one  knows  who  i.s  ab.sorblng 
whom.  In  any  event  there  is  no  prac- 
tical, reali.'tic  plan  or  operational  pro- 
giom  that  v,ould  afford  the  civilian 
populi'tlon  of  the  Nation  any  adequate 
protection  ai'ainst  assault  from  the  an. 

Mr,  PreMdent.  we  »eem  to  nufTer  from 
a  mental  paralysis — we  are  like  a  man 
m  a  dream  who  .seen  impendinu  doom 
ready  to  overtake  hun  but  he  cannot 
shake  himself  loo.se  from  the  grii)  of  the 
BY>**\\.  Some  of  our  i>eople.  In  the  plan- 
ning areas  of  the  Government  —  in  for- 
eign iwlicy.  \n  defen.se.  and  in  the  State 
Department — appear  to  l>e  in  a  daze. 
We  are  caught  in  a  dangerous  drift. 

We  need  to  R^^t  off  the  foreign  pive- 
awny  track  and  get  into  the  race  for 
self-survival. 

We  must  have  planning  that  will  place 
us  first  in  the  m!s.sile  and  space  race — 
and  keep  us  there. 

There  is  need  for  a  leapfrog-type  pro- 
pram — something  beyond  our  present 
thinking  and  planning. 

We  seem  to  be  imprisoned  in  Maglnot- 
Line  thinking.  V/c  have  to  get  a  new 
dimension  to  our  thinking,  otherwise  we 
are  always  going  to  be  trailing  and  in 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  m  that  is  most 
dangerous.  There  are  no  prizes  for  sec- 
ond best  in  this  race.  Khiushclicvs 
swaggering,  as  he  pursues  the  advan- 
tages of  SiJUtnik  III,  is  a  giini  reminder 
that  the  Kremlin  does  not  propo.se  to 

cool  ofT  now  that  the  Soviets  are  out 
front  in  the  space  race.  At  a  farewell 
dnmer  given  recentlv  for  President  Nas- 
ser of  the  new  United  Arab  Republic, 
Khrushchev  said: 

I  dont  want  to  Inault  the  United  States 
but  I  can't  ft)reg»>  the  pleasure  over  the  suc- 
cess-Compare  Sputnik  III  witli  the  Amer- 
icun  sputnlk.s  According  to  the  rules  of 
prlthmotlc.  cmr  Socialist  system  enables  us 
to  ontHtrlp  the  l/nlted  States  In  science  and 
technology. 

That  these  words  were  not  lost  on  Mr. 
Nasser  was  evident  by  his  comments 
as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  home  base 
In  fact,  it  is  the  pre.ssures  being  applied 
by  Nasser  that  account  for  the  distuib- 
ances  inside  Lebanon,  which  have  occa- 
sioned our  sending  pianos  and  men  to 
Germany  to  be  near  by  in  the  event  of  a 
full-blown  enler^'ency. 

Just  what  the  new  sputnik  triumiih 
means  in  the  political  realm  is  well  de- 
fined in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  18  by  its  iwlitical  wntei. 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  entitled,  "New 
Sputnik  Bolsters  Soviets  Arms  Lever- 
age."   I  read: 

Assuming  thnt  Its  behavior  In  thp  pnot  I* 
ft  reliable  guide  to  the  future,  the  ivnlrt 
Union  will  take  a  tougher  line  toward  the 
Western  Powers  as  a  result  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  sputjUk.  The  succeiwrul  launchluR 
of  the  first  sputnik  In.st  October  emboldened 
the  Kremlin  to  provoke  a  crisis  over  an  al- 
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leged  TurkLsh-Unlted  SUtes  plot  to  attack 
ayrla,  and  thus  strengthened  Its  position  as 
the  protector  of  anti-Western  Arabs.  In  No- 
vember, after  the  second  sputnik  was  cir- 
cling the  globe,  the  Soviet  Union  proclaimed 
Its  boycott  of  disarmament  negotiations  In 
the  United  Suites, 

The  success  of  the  third  h.-is  already 
bn^ught  triumphant  Jibes  at  the  United 
Htntes.  A  rocket  capable  of  hurling  a  ton- 
nnd-a-half  cone  Into  outer  space  Is  equally 
capable  of  propelling  a  nuclear  warhead 
from  the  iJovlet  Union  onto  American  terri- 
tory. 

This  new  success,  together  with  the  de- 
terioration In  the  Western  alliance  s)inb<^)l- 
l7.ed  by  evenu  In  France,  lebanon,  and  South 
America.  Is  hardly  likely  to  encourage  con- 
cessions  by  the  tkjvlct  Union  on  disarmament 
or  anything  else. 

At  a  dinner  in  Washington  on  Friday, 
May  16,  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McElroy 
frankly  admitted  the  Soviets  capabilities 
In  intercontinental  missiles.  McElroy 
said: 
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For  the  first  time  In  history  the  United 
States  Is  exposed  to  weapons  which  can  cross 
the  once  protective  oceans  Ui  a  matter  of 
hours,  tomorrow  of  minutes. 

McElroy  said  that  the  Russians  have 
developed  weapons  which  can  on  short 
notice  bring  major  disaster  to  our  cen- 
ters of  population." 

If  an  all-out  nuclear  war  came — 

He  said — 

it  may  well  last  n  mntter  nf  dnvs  or  at  the 
most,  weeks  it  it,  unlikely  that  In  such  an 
event  we  would  ha\e  the  time  to  train  our 
nonmllltary  citizens  equip  them  and  make 
them  part  of  the  milttary  force  More  than 
ever  before,  we  are  dependent  on  our  exist - 
uig  defense  forces  They  and  their  weapons 
must   be  our  shield. 

Defense  Secretary  McElroy  then  said 
that  the  speed  with  which  one  techno- 
logical development  outraces  another 
makes    a    "weapons    sy.stem    obsolescent 

almost  literally  by  the  time  it  can  be 
luoduced  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  be 
widely  available  to  our  forces." 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  need 
some  leapfrogging  in  our  planning  so 
that  we  will  be  at  the  head,  not  the  end. 
of  the  missiles  parade, 

Mr  President,  the  first  thing  we  need 
Is  a  change  of  attitude.  We  must  realize 
the  threat  that  confronts  us.  We  are  not 
playing  for  marbles.  We  are  engaged  in 
an  all-out,  no-holds-barred  battle  for 
the  preservation  of  western  civilization, 
for  survival  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Henceforth  we  must  be  ready  to  brand 
fellow  travelers.  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers and  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  for  what  they  are — enemies  of  God 
and  our  Nation:  we  must  be  alert  to 
Identify  and  condemn  those  false  apos- 
tles in  our  midst  who  prattle  their  sub- 
versive chants,  belittling  and  minimizing 
the  threat  to  our  national  existence.  We 
must  searchingly  progress  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  internal  security.  For  too  long  a 
time  have  we  allowed  a  modern  Troian 
horse  operation  to  exist  in  the  United 
Slates. 

We  mu.st  insist  upon  and  continue  in 
our  demands  that  we  have  full  disclosure 
of  the  national  defense  facts  from  the 
administration— no  longer  can  they  be 


permitted  to  play  politics  with  America's 
safety. 

If  we  needed  a  crash  program  after 
Sputnik  I,  we  have  a  100  times  more  need 
for  one  now.  The  bunglers  and  the 
fumbleis  must  go.  A  nation's  life  is  at 
hazard  and  we  have  no  time  to  tolerate 

the  Inept,  the  incompetent,  the  fuzzy- 
niinded. 

Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  Communist  tyrants  who  pulverized 
Budapest  would  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  launch  nuclear  weapons  upon  us  if 
they  felt  they  had  the  margin  of  superi- 
ority to  neutralize  our  retaliatory 
capacity? 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  matter  of 
conscience.  I  bear  no  personal  animus 
to  the  men  who  have  failed  us — I  am 
taking  them  at  their  own  performance. 
This  is  no  time  for  soft  words  and  stifled 
consciences;  it  is  no  hour  for  moral  neu- 
tralism of  false  pride  of  service;  it  is  time 
to  sound  the  bell,  for  if  we  analyze  care- 
fully the  words  of  Secretary  McElroy. 
the  Republic  is  in  mortal  peril;  our 
margin  of  national  safety  has  run  dan- 
gerously low. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
article  from  the  Sunday.  May  25,  1958, 
the  American  Weekly  entitled  "Who  Will 
Win  the  Weather  War?" 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  who 
will  win  the  weather  war,  the  satellite 
war.  the  missiles  war  or  any  other  war. 
This  article  is  so  related  to  my  address 
on  our  lagging  race  with  the  Soviets  in 
satellites,  space  and  mi.s.>^iles  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who   Will  Win  the  Weather   War? 

(By    Capt,    Howard    T,    Orvllle.    U.    S.    Navy 

(retired),  as  told   to  Frances  Leighton) 

(Captain  Orvllle,  former  Chief  Aerologlst 
for  the  U.  S  Navy,  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Weather  Con- 
trol ) 

Behind  the  scenes,  while  statesmen  argue 
policies  and  engineers  build  space  satellites. 
other  men  are  working  day  and  night.  They 
are  quiet  men.  so  little  known  to  the  public 
that  the  ma<;nltude  of  their  Job.  when  you 
first  hear  of  It,  staggers  the  Imagination, 
Their  object  is  to  control  the  weather  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  men  are  Americans,  Others 
are  Russians.  TTie  first  skirmishes  of  an  un- 
declared cold  war  between  them  already  have 
been  fought.  Unless  a  }>eare  Is  achieved  the 
war's  end  will  determine  whether  Russia  or 
the  United  States  rules  the  earth's  ther- 
momclers. 

Will  deserts  bloom,  and  if  so,  what  deserts? 
Will  rivers  change  their  courses,  and  if  so, 
what  ri\ers?  Will  rising  oceans  flood  cities 
and  coastal  plains?  Will  whole  populations 
h.ive  to  move?  These  quiet  men — lnten.se, 
di-dicated  scientists — are  seeking  the  an- 
swers. 

Already  Moscow's  radio  has  broadcast 
statements  that  Ru.ssian  leaders  are  plan- 
ning large  public  works  projects  that  would 
upset  the  entire  wind  circulation  pattern  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Tills  suggests  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  realizes 
the  great  propaganda  value  of  weather  con- 
trol eveix  though  the  weather  scientists 
themselves  are  careful  about  predictions. 
Few  areas  of  science  have  Implications  so 


profound  to  all  mankind  as  the  study  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  phenomena. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Com- 
munlsts  may  very  well  be  exerting  an  all- 
out  effort  to  steal  another  propaganda  first 
by  achieving  some  form  of  weather  conUol. 

Weather  control  Implies  that  If  some  man- 
made  method  is  used  to  change  the  large- 

r«mtrwm  ^.L^'^^i'"""  ^^  '^"^  P^^'<=^  ''hat 
»^^     ,    1     ^  produced  over  a  specific  por- 

lime  *''"***  ^"^  ^°^  "  *"°*"  period  or 

For  example,  if  an  unfriendly  nation  were 
able  to  bring  about  the  recurring  destructive 
and  paralyzing  cold  spells  that  have  plagued 
Florida  thU  past  winter,  this  would  be  abso- 
lute weather  control.  But  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

Until  our  knowledge  of  dynamics  of  the 
fttmoffphere  is  much  greater  than  it  Is  to- 
day no  one  would  dare  to  take  such  drastic 
intervention  In  the  natural  large-scale 
weather  patterns. 

Our  American  weather  scientists  are  mov- 
ing  ahead  step  by  step  in  knowledge  I  onlv 
hope  that  the  Russians.  Impelled  by  a  sense 
of  urgency,  are  not  moving  faster. 

The  question  now  is,  If  we  do' not  know 
enough  to  control  the  weather  todav  how 
long  will  It  be  before  we  do? 

Before    the    .sputnik    era,    scientific    e«:tl- 
mates  varied  between  30  vears  and  60  vears 
However,  since  October  1957,  there  have"  been 
many  predictions  (some  far  too  optimistic) 
by  scientists  of  world  renown. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  accurate  esti- 
mates was  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
father  of  the  H-bomb."  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  recently.  Dr.  Teller  testified 
that  he  was  "more  confident  of  getting  to  the 
moon  than  changing  the  weather,  but  the 
latter  Is  a  po.ssibllity.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  (the  Russian.^  accompli.shed  it  in 
5  years  or  failed  to  do  It  In  the  next  50." 

What  are  some  of  the  methods  that  might 

eventually  make  weather  control  a  reality? 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  suggested, 

all  of  which  might  cause  major  changes  in 

the   natural   large-scale   weather  patterns. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  John  von  Neumann,  famous 
mathematician,  developer  of  the  A-bomb 
and  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, suggested  that  one  possible  method 
of  weather,  or  climate  control  would  be  to 
use  colored  pigments  over  the  polar  icecaps. 
He  ixjinted  out  that  the  persistence  of 
large  Icefields  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  Ice  both 
reflects  sunlight  energy  and  radiates  away 
terrestrial  energy  at  even  a  higher  rate  than 
ordinary   soil. 

Microscopic  layers  of  colored  matter 
spread  on  the  ley  surface,  or  above  It.  could 
inhibit  the  reflection  radiation  process,  melt 
the  ice.  and  change  the  local  climate.  This 
Is  technically   and   economically   feasible. 

Another  method  of  suggested  weather  con- 
trol Is  to  rele.'ise  large  quantities  of  dust 
into  the  strato.sphcre.  When  the  volcano 
Krakatau  erupted  in  1883,  it  released  an 
amount  of  energy  by  no  means  exorbitant. 
If  the  dust  of  eruption  had  continued  to 
circle  the  globe  for  15  years  instead  of  3  years 
it  would  have  lowered  the  world's  tempera- 
ture by  about  6  .  Five  such  eruptions 
would  have  brought  about  another  ice  age. 
and  the  temperature  would  have  been  about 
15=  lower  than  the  present  world  temper- 
ature. 

Scientists  have  testified  that  If  2.000  H- 
bombs  were  exploded  into  the  liigh  atmos- 
phere over  a  period  of  20  years  the  dust  float- 
ing around  at  high  altitudes  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  cooling  of  the  world  tem- 
perature to  bring  about  another  Ice  age. 

Enormovis  glaciers  would  move  down  again 
from  the  Arctic.  They  would  level  moun- 
tains and  fill  valleys.  They  would  crunch 
cities  beneath  their  great  weight  and  drive 
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Bhlverliig  populatlona   ■outhward    nnead    of 
thein. 

In  the  laat  Ice  age.  which  ended  about 
12,000  years  ago,  the  Ice  sheet,  5,000 
to  10,000  feet  thick,  covered  all  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  moving  as  far 
south  as  the  present  site  of  New  York  City 
In  the  east  and  of  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
and  St.  Louis  farther  west. 

Much  of  Euro{>e,  as  well  as  of  North  Amer- 
ica, was  covered  by  the  ice  of  the  last  Ice  age. 
Whether  a  manmade  Ice  age  can  be  selective 
In  Its  boundaries  remains  a  qviestlon  for  the 
scientists. 

Man-made  satellites  have  been  suggested 
as  Ideal  platforms  for  weather  sludlee  of  all 
kinds.  Including  weather  control.  They 
could  be  equljiptd  with  powerful  telescopes, 
television  attachments,  and  radar  that  could 
chart  cloud  movements,  delect  the  birth  of 
hurricanes  and  other  severe  storms,  and  Im- 
prove our  surveillance  of  all  weather  pal- 
terns. 

Dr.  Hermann  Oberth,  of  Germany,  foresees 
a  gigantic  mirror  hung  in  space  on  a  weather 
control  satellite.  It  would  focus  the  euns 
rays  at  any  desired  intensity  and  on  any 
selected   spot. 

It  might  be  used  to  light  cities  at  night. 
to  melt  Icebergs  Iji  the  North  Atlantic,  pre- 
vent killing  frosts  In  Iruitgrowiiig  areas,  or 
open  frozen  harbors  and  rivers  to  ship  navi- 
gation. 

Periodically  the  Moscow  radio  has  reported 
on  projects  that  would  up.'^et  the  entire  wind 
circulation  pattern  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Russians  also  have  conducted 
numerous  nonpubllclzed  but  still  detectable 
experiments  aimed  at  fluding  ways  to  melt 
the  polar  Ice  caps. 

A  Russian  engineer,  Arkady  Borlsovlch 
Markln,  proposed  that  a  team  of  Interna- 
tional scientists  cooperate  in  designing  a  dam 
to  redirect  the  waters  of  the  Puclflc  Ocean  to 
relieve  the  severe  cold  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Such  a  dam.  Markln  said,  would  raise  the 
temperatures  of  such  cltlce  as  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  Stockholm,  and  Vladivostok  11 
to  14 'i    degrees. 

Here  Is  how  Markin's  plan  would  work:  A 
dam  fitted  with  thousand.s  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered pumps  would  be  built  across  the  Bering 
Straits  between  Siberia  and  Alnska.  In  some 
manner  not  too  well  explained  by  Moscow. 
It  would  propel  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  north,  warming  the  atmosphere  In 
Siberia  and  North  America. 

Moscow  radio  did  not  explain  how  the  plan 
would  benefit  nations  whose  seacoasts  might 
eventvially  be  flooded  by  the  expected  rise  of 
the  sea  levels  when  the  land-locked  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  were  released  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  '. 

It  did — If  only  by  Implication — emphasis* 
how  nice  it  would  be  If  Moscow  and  other 
parts  of  Inland  Russia  and  a  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  our  South  Atlantic  States 
and  If  the  Soviets  were  provided  with  warm- 
water  ports  along  an  ice-free  coastline 
stretching  almost  halfway  around  the  top  of 
the  world. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  Moscow  radio  al.«;o  an- 
nounced two  other  plans  to  change  the  cli- 
mate of  Interior  Siberia  by  creating  a  large 
inland  sea  with  the  diversion  of  two  rivers 
(the  Ob  and  Einsel).  both  well  east  of  the 
Urals.  Moscow  radio  boasted:  "Astonishing 
climatic  changes  would  occur  •  •  •  evap- 
oration (from  the  Inland  sea  >  would  Increase 
and  with  it  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The 
extreme  temperature  characteristics  of  these 
would  be  greatly  modified. 

The  other  plan  proposed  by  Moscow  radio 
calls  for  dlvertlu!?  the  courses  of  three  rivers 
(the  Pechora.  Vychegda,  and  the  Siikhona), 
in  European  U.  S  S.  R  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Large  reservoirs  would 
be  built  at  the  headwaters  of  these  rivers 
and  new  channels  would  be  constructed  to 
diieci  the  flow  southward  to  the  Caspian. 


There  are  many  other  methods  (some  more 
fantastic  than  the  one  mentioned  above), 
which  might,  in  the  distant  future,  be  used 
effectively  by  the  Russians  to  gain  the 
weather  advantixge  over  us,  with  frlghteu- 
Ing  consequences. 

Imagine,  for  Instance,  their  changing  the 
rainfall  over  Russia.  This  might  adversely 
Influence   the   rainfall   in  our   own   country. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  must  not  let  the  Rus- 
sians outdo  xis  In  weather  research.  Our 
weather  research  scientlste,  I  believe,  must 
be  given  the  same  support  and  encourage- 
ment as  our  experts  on  missiles,  rockets,  and 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
25,  1958,  which  contains  some  very  en- 
lightening material  on  the  subject  of  our 
lagging  missile  and  satellite  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  i)art  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Lacs  in  Space  Race  8  Months 

After  Spvtmtk   I 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  Mny  24.— Nearly  8  months 
after  the  al^rupt  d:iwn  of  the  spare  age.  the 
United  States  still  has  no  firm  program,  or- 
ganization or  funds  for  the  race  into  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  ofliclal  decision  on  whether  the 
the  United  States  should  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviet  satellites  and  run  the 
rare. 

These  basic — and  disturbing — conclusions 
about  the  status  of  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram emerged  from  Interviews  with  high 
civilian  and  nnliltary  olficials  ref^ponsible  for 
drafting   plans   for   space   researcli. 

The  space  program  has  become  bogged 
down  in  organizational  disputes,  technical 
evaluation  and  reevaluatlons,  multiplying 
layers  of  committees  and  budgetary  limita- 
tions— all  compounded  by  un  underlying 
public  and  oiTlclal  apathy. 

Ii  appears  that  it  will  be  almost  a  year 
after  the  first  Soviet  satellite  was  launched 
last  October  4  before  the  United  States  will 
have  a  clear  program  for  space  exploration. 
F\'en  then,  there  Is  considerable  question 
whether  the  United  States  program  will  be 
.'tggresslve  enough  to  overcome  the  acknowl- 
edged 2-to-3-year  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  space  research  capabilities. 

ASKiD  samf:  question 

The  officials  all  were  asked.  "What  has 
happened  to  our  space  program  since  last 
October?"  Typical  among  the  answers  were 
these: 

"If  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  very 
little  has  been  done." 

"The  program  i.s  on  dead  center." 

'All  we  have  had  since  last  October  is 
talk.  talk,  talk." 

For  the  lmmedl\te  past  and  future,  the 
picture  may  not  be  quite  so  bleak  The 
United  States  has  sxicceedcd  In  launching  3 
satellites — as  many  as  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
of  only  about  one-hundredth  the  combined 
weight  of  the  Soviet  satellites. 

In  the  remaining  months  of  this  year,  there 
are  definite  plans  to  attempt  to  lainich  7  or 
more  scientific  satellites,  leading  up  to  a 
lOO-  to  300-pound  satellite.  Preparations 
also  are  under  way  for  shooting  5  rockets  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  moon,  probably  starting 
late  this  year. 

But  for  the  long  rnnge — and  oftlclals  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  development  must 
begin  now  for  projects  to  be  undertaken  years 
ahead — the  picture  is  not  so  clear.  There  are 
many  proposals  for  future  space  projects 
and  programs  but  thus  far  few  decisions. 


BACK  TO  INDTrrrHEVCT 

The  ofBclal  reaction  to  the  first  Soviet 
satellite  of  last  October  now  seems  to  have 
gone  the  full  circle  back  to  indifference. 

The  initial  ofltlcial  reaction  to  the  first 
184-pound  Soviet  satellite,  was  that  it  was  a 
stunt  and.  in  the  President's  words,  should 
not  raise  apprehensions  one  lota. 

This  air  of  Indifference  was  shattered  when 
the  Soviet  Union  on  November  3  succeeded 
in  launching  a  much  bigger  satellite  with 
a  pay  load  of  1.120  pcunds. 

The  purse  strings  were  lix^sened  for  the 
Navy's  project  Vanguard  batellite  program; 
the  Army  was  given  permission  to  lire  it* 
Explorer  satollites.  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr., 
was  brought  in  as  special  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  science  and  technology,  and  some  of 
the  economy  curbs  on  the  baUlstlc  missile 
program  were  lifted  and  accelerated  develop- 
ment and  production  ordered. 

The  military  balUsilc  rnUslle  program  con- 
tinues with  highest  national  priority,  but  Ui« 
ben.se  of  urgency  seems  to  have  been  lust 
ab.uii  sp:ico  exploration. 

IMPOBTANCC    t'NRCSOI.VCD 

Why  is  the  program  hanging''  One  basic 
reason  given  by  many  (if  those  Interviewed 
wa.s  that  the  administration  had  not  restilved 
how  Important  space  exploration  was  tu  fu- 
ture security,  prer^ttge.  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement of  the  Nation  Until  this  ques- 
tion is  re<!Olved,  It  la  difficult  to  draft  a 
program,  organiziitlcjii  and  budget. 

In  propo.<iiiig  a  new  clviiiau  upace  agency 
to  Congress.  April  2.  President  Eis-enhower 
said  that  space  technology  "has  such  a  direct 
hearing  on  the  future  progress  a.s  well  a«  on 
the  security  of  our  Nation  that  an  imagtnn- 
tive  and  well-coucelved  spuce  program  munt 
be  givca  high  priority  and  a  sound  orgaiilza- 
llon  provided  to  carry  it  out." 

There  is  a  debate  within  the  admlnltfra- 
tiou  and  t>etween  the  sclentlfitB  and  tlje  mili- 
tary over  defining  what  is  an  imaginative 
and  well-concelvcd  program  Under  debate 
are  such  basic  questions  as  whether  It  Is  mil- 
itarily Important  to  get  vehicles  and  man 
Into  space  and  whether  from  a  scientific 
standpulnc  it  Is  mure  Iniportiuit  to  conquer 
the  cosmos  or  such  e«u-lhy  prubiema  as  can- 
cer. 

Among  the  military  there  is  the  conviction 
tli.Tt  gaining  .ipare  superiority  will  be  Just  as 
Important  mllit.irlly  a.s  achieving  air  super- 
iority has  l)een  The  military  applications  of 
space  conquest  may  not  lie  immediately  dis- 
cernible but  the  military  u  convinced  that 
weapons  will  be  developed. 

SCIENTISTS  SKEPTICAL 

Within  the  scientific  community  there  Is 
considerable  skepticism  about  the  military 
urgency  for  space  research.  This  skepticism 
w.'is  reflected  in  the  statement  in  the  space 
primer  by  the  President's  Science  Ad\l.sory 
Board  to  the  effect  that  moon  bases  and 
wei'pons-Iaunr.hing  satellites  appear  to  be  a 
clumsy  and  ineffective  way  of  dnlng  a  Job 
and  theicfore.  the  earth  would  appear  to  be, 
after  all.  the  best  weapons  carrier 

Now  that  the  first  hysteria  over  space  has 
worn  away,  second  tho  ighla  are  arising 
among  scientists  that  an  aggressive  program 
of  exploration  could  divert  men  and  money 
away  from  other  fields  of  necessary  research. 
This  concern  Is  prevalent  In  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  whose  members  are  drawn 
primarily  from  universities,  where  the  pri- 
mary Interest  is  In  basic  research  rather  than 
technological  development  of  5pace  vehicles. 

The  administration  Is  now  in  the  process 
of  resolving— within  the  limitation  of  the 
national  budget — these  basic  priorities  be- 
tween military  and  scientific  exploration  of 
space  and  between  space  research  and  other 
fields  of  research.  Within  the  National 
Security  Council,  a  special  task  force  has 
ijeen    created    to   develop    a    National    Space 
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Program.      Overseeing     this    effort     Is    Dr, 
Kllllan. 

Translating  a  space  program  Into  dollars 
will  raise  new  problems  of  priority. 

TALK     OF     HUNDRED     MILLIONS 

The  administration  is  thinking  of  spend- 
ing a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on 
space  exploration  — Ixjth  m^llitary  and  civil- 
ian. This  is  considerably  more  than  original 
administration  estimates  of  the  proper  level, 
but  still  short  of  what  many  officials  feel  Is 
an  anibltious  program  designed  to  overtake 
tiie  Soviet  Union. 

As  one  official  put  it.  "We  have  got  to 
think  more  in  terms  of  billions  if  we  hope 
to  overtake  the  Russians.  Even  at  full 
steam  it  is  going  to  be  2  or  3  years  t>efore 
we  catch  up." 

The  administration  and  Congress  are  still 
seeking  the  "sound  organization  "  the  Presi- 
dent prescribed  for  space  research.  Again, 
much  of  the  debate  and  uncertainty  sur- 
rounds the  central  Issue  of  military  or  civil- 
ian priorities  in  space  research. 

The  administration  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward organizing  for  the  space  age  In  Janu- 
ary whei»  the  Defense  Department  an- 
noimced  it  would  create  an  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  to  direct  military 
space  projects.  It  was  not  until  April  1. 
however,  that  the  agency  acquired  a  direc- 
tor— Roy  W.  Johnson,  former  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  vice  president — and  began  function- 
ing. 

On  April  2— almost  6  months  after  the 
first  Soviet  satellite  was  launched  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  Congress  its  proposal 
for  a  civilian  space  agency,  bulll  around  the 
long-established  National  Ad\li»ory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics. 

Congrefis  Is  still  revamping  the  proposal, 
trying  to  find  some  formula  tf>  resolve  the 
inherent  conflict  Ijelween  the  military  and 
civilian  agencies  for  control  of  space  proj- 
ects. 

A  plan  orlen'ed  In  civilian  research  haj? 
been  appro-, r<i  by  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee, but  the  legislation  Is  still  under  con- 
sideration In  a  similar  Senate  space  com- 
mittee. It  does  not  appear  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  legislation  will  be  approved 
and  the  civilian  space  agency  established 
and  functioning  b-fore  midsummer. 

The  creation  of  AHPA  resulted  in  some 
criticism  among  the  mllltpry  rer.earch  of- 
ficials, who  felt  there  already  were  adequate 
authority  and  resmirces  within  the  Defense 
Department —if  used —to  get  a  space  pro- 
gram under  way.  Some  of  this  criticl.'m 
has  subsided  now  that  ARPA  has  started  to 
operate. 

The  Introduction  of  the  new  rnace  airency 
proposal  has  tended  once  again  temporarily 
to  complicate  the  orjfanlzatlonal  picture. 

Under  orders  from  the  President,  the  civil- 
ian space  projects  now  being  handled  by 
ARPA  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  civilian 
agency.  The  tran<:fpr  dl'cusFlon.s  over  the 
last  several  weeks  have  run  Intt)  the  Inevita- 
ble conflict  of  distinguishing  between  civilian 
and  military  space  projects. 

The  compromise  developing  is  that  the 
Civilian  and  military  space  agencies  will  co- 
oj>erate  In  maj  r  projects,  such  as  man  in 
space  and  development  of  more  powerful 
rocket  engines. 

PBOBLEMS    rOR    A    BUREAUCRAT 

Superimposed  on  the«.e  clvlllPn  and  mili- 
tary space  agencies  will  be  complex  organi- 
zational lines  of  authority  that  only  the 
experienced    bureaucrat    can    follow. 

Mr  Johnson's  agency,  for  Instance,  must 
coordinate  with  the  Defen.se  Department 
Otiided  Missile  Office  to  obtain  ballistic  mis- 
siles for  launching  space  vehicles — another 
possible  point  of  conflict  since  the  Inevitable 
priority  will  go  to  military  use  of  the  missiles. 

The  Johnson  agency  also  must  coordinate 
its  overall  plans  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Director  of  Research.     Then  the  plans, 


for  approval,  must  go  up  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  Office  and  over  to  Dr. 
Kllllan  and  the  Budget  Bureau  for  approval. 

Among  the  few  new  space  projects  to  go 
through  this  organizational  mill  and  come 
out  approved  are  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
propo.-ial  for  lunar  probe  rockets. 

As  Dr  Herbert  F.  York,  the  chief  scientist 
of  ARPA.  commented  to  a  House  committee 
recently,  this  program  "has  been  firmly  au- 
thorized by  everybody  that  we  are  aware  of 
that  has  to  authorize  It.'" 

Tliere  are  growing  complaints  from  the 
military  that  space  proposals  submitted  in 
the  immediate  months  after  the  first  Soviet 
satellite  still  have   not   been  approved. 

roUR-MONTH  ROCKET  PLAN  WAITS 

For  Instance,  there  has  been  no  firm  de- 
cision reached,  and  funds  made  available  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  a  rocket 
engine  with  1  million  pounds  thrust — a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Air  Force  some  4  months 
ago. 

Development  of  such  an  engine — which 
would  be  six  times  more  powerful  than  pres- 
ently available  engines — is  generally  regarded 
as  the  first  key  step  in  any  long-range  space 
program  It  is  only  with  such  an  engine 
that  the  United  States  can  hope  to  leapfrog 
the  Russians  with  bigger  and  Ijelier  satellites 
and  space  vehicles. 

Per  the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
advanti4^e  that  it  not  only  started  develop- 
ment of  military  ballistic  missiles  earlier, 
but  also  developed  more  powerful  rocket 
engines  to  carry  its  heavier  atomic  warheads. 

It  will  be  late  this  year  before  United 
Slates  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles, 
capable  of  launching  satellites  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds,  become  avnilabie 
for  space  exploration.  It  will  be  1960  at  the 
earliest  before  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  will  be  available  for  launching 
scientific  satellites  and  space  veliicles  weigh- 
ing a  ton  or  more. 

The  Agency's  an.^wer  to  these  military 
complaints  of  inaction  is  that  in  its  short 
existence  it  has  not  had  a  chance  to  evalu- 
ate and  decide  upon  the  many  and  often 
competing  space  profxjsals  before  it.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  York  recently  told  Con- 
gress. It  probably  will  take  several  months 
to  evaluate  the  proposals  and  8  montlis  to 
get  up  'a  full  head  of  steam." 

Many  of  tiie  hundred  or  .«o  space  pro- 
posals before  the  Agency  have  gone  through 
exten>ilve  evaluation  previously  while  the 
space  program  was  being  temporarily  han- 
dled i^y  the  Defense  Department's  Guided 
Missile  Office.  Tlie  projects  were  reviewed 
In  January  by  the  special  capabilities  panel 
he.nded  by  Homer  J.  Stewart  — the  .•^ame 
committee  that  in  1955  recommended  that 
the  satellite  program  be  given  to  the  Navy's 
project  Vanguard. 

The  Guided  Ml.-ssUes  OfTice.  however,  wrs 
reluct.Tnt  to  make  any  extensive  commit- 
ments on  the  various  space  proixisais  for 
fear  of  tyln<<  the  iiands  of  tlie  new  agency, 
then   in  the  process  of  creation. 

In  the  last  several  weeks.  Mr.  Johnson's 
Agency  has  drafted  a  tentatUe  space  pro- 
gram Tor  the  fiscal  year  bealnning  July  1. 
The  Agency,  which  thus  far  has  been  oper- 
ating on  emergency  funds  supplied  by  the 
Defense  Department,  is  asking  $520  million 
in  appropriations,  of  which  It  plans  to 
spend  some  $250  million  during  tlie  coming 
fiscal  year. 

As  tentatively  earmarked  by  ARPA.  more 
than  half  of  its  appropriation — some  $^09,- 
400.000 — will  go  for  the  development  of  a 
missile  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and 
for  a  military  reconnaissance  satellite  proj- 
ect of  tlie  Air  Force  known  as  Pled  Piper. 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  MILLION  FOR  SPACE 

Some  $210  million  would  go  for  space 
projecu.     It  has  tentatively  allocated  $138 


million  for  such  space  developments  as 
man-in-space  research;  a  1-million-pound- 
thrust  engine;  communications,  weather, 
and  navigational  sateUites,  satellite- track- 
ing systems,  and  satellite  iiistrumentation 
and  power  sources. 

The  remaining  $72  million  would  go  for  the 
already  approved  projects  to  shoot  five  rock- 
ets to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon  with  instru- 
mentation so  they  could  measure  the  moon's 
magnetism  and  photograph  its  far  side,  and 
lor  a  continuing  scientific  satellite  program. 
Even  for  this  tentative  program  of  space 
research  It  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Johnson  that 
the  funds  requested  are  inadequate  and  that 
there  will  have  to  be  further  screening  to 
pick  out  the  higher  priori' y  projects. 

For  the  Pied  Piper  project,  for  instance, 
$50  million  less  is  being  requested  than  pro- 
posed by  the  Air  Force.  The  program  in- 
volves $15  million  for  development  of  the  1 
million-pound  thrust  engine — a  5-year  proj- 
ect estimated  to  cost  at  least  $200  million. 

As  Is  Mr.  Johnson's  agency,  the  new  civil- 
ian space  agency  is  still  in  the  process  of 
Justifying  its  projects  to  the  Kllllan  com- 
mittee and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Ixs 
tentative  plans  call  for  spending  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  to  build 
up  to  a  $1,300  million  level  In  3  years. 

Indicative  of  this  organizational  problem 
is  the  difBculty  the  new  space  agency  en- 
countered in  obtaining  its  budget.  At  first 
the  Budget  Bureau  said  it  could  not  consider 
the  budget  of  an  agency  not  yet  created.  It 
relented  after  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the 
budget  was  not  prepared  now.  the  space 
agency  would  have  to  wait  until  next  year 
to  obtain  appropriations  from  Congress. 

In  the  view  of  many  of  the  officials  inter- 
viewed, this  deliberate  pace  of  preparations 
for  the  space  race  reflects  the  apathy  about 
Soviet  space  developments  that  permeates 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the  pub- 
lic— an  apathy  that  was  not  shattered  when 
tlie  Soviet  Union  launched  last  week  its  third 
£.-t?llite  weighing  2,900  pounds. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  4 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.^  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesdav.  May 
27,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


E.\'ecutivc  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  26.  1938  : 

XJsiTED  States  Marshal 
Frank  Quarles.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  United 
Slates  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee  for  tlie  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  OiTice  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  March  9,  1958. 

Ix    THE   Navt 

Adm.  Felix  B  Stump.  United  States  Navy, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 
of  admiral  under  the  provirions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Russell.  United  States 
Navy,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
the  Department  of  the  Npvv  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Russell,  United  States 
Navy,  for  commands  and  otiier  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the  con- 
templation of  said  section,  I  nominate  him 
to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay  and  allowances 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mosruv,  May  2(i.  li>:>8 

Tlic  Mowsc  met  ftt  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Ernont  A.  dcBordcnavc, 
D,  D  ,  Einmnnurl  Eplncopiil  Churcli.  Mld- 
dlcbuJK,  Vft.,  ofTcMcd  tlio  fuUowlng 
prayci : 

O  Ood,  bfhold  tlio  Mriiibni  of  thl« 
CongrMtf. 

Th#y  •!•«  cftll^d  upon  to  mwkn  fdicful 
d«Ol»Um«  Itinl  »fT»!Ct  Ihf  llff«  of  nil  m^iif 
kind,  whll«  WKry  ih^fn^;.  iv. «  mk'  i»ii«I"- 

lUl  IMlf-C«rnt«r«d  >.ll  iKiti   l.kr  <  vrtvl/'»»)V 
•J)m»,      'HhiIh*   N  H   UH'.il    i/iM"'i  iiMlUy   t»n( 

ftn    n<ivriil    f'^iM'ttAibUu^,    Uuit:!^,    tli'7 

n«»«d   I'hy  h'''i» 

thui  'ihou  an  ihc  nu'ii  luU'r  in  liumiin 

hl.itory,     fiiji'lc  ilitiii   tr.    l/k-  kuuwU'dye 

Ihut  Thy  ju.  tic  i.%  it 
doniand  ui>.>n  i:.i  .:  (!<• 
OiVe  tliein  foit:tu'. 
cannot  be  chan(-,<cl.  < 
what  Ihey  ou^;hL  to  change,  and  wisdom 
to  know  the  one  from  the  other.    Anicu. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedinr,'s  of  Fri- 
day, May  23,  1958,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

REPORT   ON    AGRICULTURE    AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ac>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit  Lee 
on  Approiiriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•  mum;.ujc  ot  Thy 

■   tu  accept   what 
(uratje  to  change 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
close  personal  friend  of  30  years  dies  sud- 
denly, his  death  come.s  as  a  shock  and 
causes  great  sorrow.  It  was  so  yesterday 
when  I  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
William  K.  Hutchin.son,  manager  of  the 
Wa.shington  office  of  International  News 
Service. 

"Bill"  Hutchinson,  as  we  knew  him, 
was  one  of  a  group  of  really  great  jour- 
nalists who  were  here  when  I  first  came 
to  Washington;  a  group  that  has  only  a 
few  remaining  members.  They  were 
journalists  who  could  intelligently  inter- 
pret the  news,  both  local  and  foreign. 
They  were  men  who  had  a  scent  for  news 
and  loved  tlie  "scoops"  that  were  often 
secured. 

Bill  was  a  great  lover  of  .sports  and 
at  one  time  was  vice  president  of  the 
Washington  Redskins.  He  accompanied 
the  team  on  its  trips  throughout  the 
V  country.  He  loved  baseball  and.  as  a 
>*personal  friend  of  Clark  Griffith,  could 
be  found  every  Sunday  at  the  ball  park. 

Besides  his  active  reporting.  Bill  found 
time  to  author  a  biography  of  Senator 


•H'l  »uy  di"  p-«-<sl 

to  llta  ((»tUt<*<' 

Mr,  fljK'aker, 


William  E  Bornli,  whom  he  IntcnAcly  ad- 
mired and  with  whom  a  «trong  frlcnd- 
ithlp  exUtcd. 

Hu  book,  dcucrlblng  the  critical  early 
days  of  World  War  II  wan  a  remarkable 
document  of  fartji, 

Wa  ihlnKton  will  not  nultr  be  the  Nnmo 
without  mil  nutchln'«on.  Wc  will  all 
ml.'^N  his  urnlal  .smllp,  hln  ever  tiood  ulll, 
and  the  cii  r<"  mic«-«  hn  exhlbllid  foi  1jI» 
woi  k  and  lli''  (minliv  he  lovod 

Ho  H»»  A  t'lTat  Amn  lc(»n  und,  thtouvh 
hiB  wiltlniiti  h"lprd  to  in»K«i  IMP  Uniird 
H'pi'  1  «  bttln  Intid 

'I  1/  lih  \t'\,\US*  ■.   I   (■'* 
(•yinpHihy, 

Mr    IJIu;WN  of  Ohio, 
wiil  111"  ('<'Mil<  iLun  yi^id' 

%,iv    MAIfl/N     I  yu-ld 
inmi  frojii  Ofno, 

Mr,  UiU'WU  <.f  Ohio. 
Z  would  l)lcf>  very  niuch  to  avtioclalo  iny- 
Nclf  with  the  rcniHilift  of  tJie  ttenlUmnn 
from  Mubi-achM.'HMtsj  (Mr.  MaktinI  m 
piiyiiJK  tribute  to  the  lute  VVillmm  K. 
or.  a»  we  knew  him.  "Bill"  Hutchinson. 
We  have  been  friends  for  ne:trly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  newspapermen  who  served 
here  in  Washmgton  for  nearly  30  years. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hutchinson  wa-s 
the  head  of  the  International  News 
Service  organization  here  in  the  Capital 
City.  He  was  long  known  as  one  of  tiie 
mosj,  able  political  writers  this  Nation 
ever^  produced.  He  was  what  we  term 
in  the  trade  a  newspaperman's  reporter. 
In  other  words,  he  had  a  nose  and  a 
sense  for  news  that  few  men  have.  He 
had  the  ability  to  write  the  news  with 
a  clarity  that  made  it  easy  for  the  aver- 
age man  in  d\e  street  to  understand  the 
situation  exactly. 

We  have  bL'?o  lost  a  great  American 
in  William  K.  Hutchin.son,  as  well  as  a 
great  newspaperman.  His  place  in  our 
national  life  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  any  Memb(>r 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  mo.st  distingui.shed 
careers  in  modern  American  journalism 
came  to  an  end  witli  the  unexpected 
death  on  May  :\5  of  WiDiam  K.  Hutchin- 
son, chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
International  News  Service.  ^ 

Mr,  Hutchinson  held  that  key  position 
for  19  years.  Before  that,  he  had  been 
a  top  Congressional  corre.'^pondent  for 
INS.  He  served  that  great  news- 
gathering  organization  for  38  eventful 
years.  In  point  of  service,  lie  was  one 
of  the  true  elder  statesmen  among  Wash- 
ington correspondents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Bill 
Hutchinson  fir."^t  as  a  fellow  new.sman 
and  later  as  a  saf^e  to  whom  a  Member 
of  Congress  could  turn  for  wise  coun.scl. 

His  achievements  as  a  reporter  in  the 
great  tradition  are  legendary.  Among 
them  was  his  magnificent  beat,  as  tri- 
umph over  the  opposition  is  called  in 
newspaper  parlance,  on  the  Japanese 
surrender  that  ended  World  War  II. 

He  was  a  man  who  literally  could  not 
count  his  friends,  they  were  so  many 
and  so  various.     He  walked  with   the 


great  and  with  tlie  humble,  and  all  that 
knew  him  wcio  enriched  by  thtlr  a*- 
Koclatloru*  with  him. 

He  had  rich  ulfU  to  Minre  with  hl« 
utaff.  hU  collrnKU««,  and  w  Ith  the  omdnlt. 
of  (;oviriim'»nt— the  executive,  the  leul"- 
Intivc,  and  ttie  Judlclajy— and  he  ftharcd 
tlirm  unfiiiniltmly. 

Hit  denih  v.ai  untimely.  HU  memory 
will  livr  M  Icri"  lonK  time  \\\n  contri- 
bution '  i  ,  1  '  I  Ini  V  (if  hio  nu  mii  ro- 
main,  It  *e' m«  to  m",  lmperl«»li«bl#, 

Hr  vi»K  my  friend 


COMMM'II'K    ON    f-lllTJIANi 
MAKINir  ANU  I  \^\\y\ilV.fS 

Mr,  tQUtiV.\<  Mr  t,-  ■  "',  I  lUk 
ununimuUA  cumt-i^i  ih.ti  i/"--  MncitMiit 
Miirlna  And  Kuherie*  Hobeommittee  on 
y\hh  Hnd  WlldUf«  moy  alt  thl«  oftern'xjn 
duriny  I'eneifll  debate, 

The  6PEAKF;H.    I«  there  objection? 

There  wa<  no  oljcclion. 


CAIX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MI'RRAY,     Mr   Sp'^aker.  I  mak« 

the  point  of 

order  that  a 

quoi-um  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER      Evidently  a  quorum 

i.s  not  present. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.  1 

move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  erdered. 

The    Clerk    called    the 

roll    and    the 

following  Members  failed 

to  an.'wer  to 

their  namci 

[Roll  No.  73] 

Andrews 

Clary 

P^*^ 

Asliley 

Cordon 

Powell 

Airhlaclowi 

GralU:h.in 

Prcuiy 

nardfn 

Grant 

Radwan 

Barrett 

Orpcn.  Pa 

Roece.  Tcnn. 

Bass.  N   H, 

Orrpory 

Riley 

Ba.'«,  Tcnn. 

Gross 

Robeson,  Va 

Beiitley 

OiiljMer 

Roblson.  NY. 

Blainlk 

Healey 

Rodino 

Bcggs 

HcnkpblU 

SadlHlc 

Brooks.  L.T. 

Hendprson 

Siiund 

BiirXley 

HUUnsr« 

8'~ott.  N   C. 

Byrd 

Holine'd 

Scott.  Pa 

Byrnpii.  Wis 

jHrkvon 

Beely-Brown 

Caruahttn 

Junies 

Selden 

Cellcr 

Jenklu.s 

Shilley 

Chelf 

Jennings 

8i)«pp«trd 

Chr.stophcr 

Judd 

ShuXord 

CK'.rJc 

Ke  irncy 

Slemlubki 

Colmpr 

Kllburn 

Slier 

Cooley 

Knutson 

Spenee 

Corbet t 

Lonnon 

8'afrBers 

Coudert 

LcKlnskI 

Steed 

Curtis.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

laylor 

DeWay 

Mclnio^h 

Teague,  Tex. 

D  PS 

MahoD 

Teller 

Doo'.rv 

Marshall 

Tollefscn 

Dowdy 

May 

Trimble 

Doyle 

Merrow 

Udall 

Kberharter 

MUler.  Cnllf. 

Van  Zandt 

Erj-;!? 

Morano 

Watts 

y.irbbtein 

Morrlii 

Whirton 

Fiiio 

O'Hara   Minn 

Widnall 

FoRiirty 

Osmers 

Wer 

Forand 

Passman 

Wilson   Calif. 

Fulton 

Patterson 

With  row 

Gaimalz 

Phllblu 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  309 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.speiised 
with. 


ADMT.-^^SION  OF  THE  ST.^TE  OF 
ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.     O'BRIEN    of     New     York.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
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It-^clf  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  corutldcratlon  of  the  bill  <H  R. 
7l>i>9)  to  provide  for  the  admlaslon  of  the 
81  ate  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union. 

'i  he  motion  wm  agreed  to. 

AccordiuBly,  the  HouftC  r«»»olved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  HouM 
on  thr  State  of  the  Union  for  thp  fur- 
ilur  ronMdrration  of  the  bill  H.  H.  7(^99, 
w  iih  Mr  Mii.La  In  the  chair, 

The  ClPtk  lead  Die  title  of  the  bill 

'ihe  CMAIHMAN  When  Ihr  Commil- 
fef  roir  on  YtUUy,  May  23,  the  KJ-nll*"- 
mitii  fxmi  NfbiMMkM  iMi  Mii.iKk)  had 
«oiiMurn«Kl  Hi  minul^'o, 

Th«  C*h«ir  tir(n',u\/t-ri  tfie  e''nM«mhri 
ff'»m  N"*  York  '  Ml   OHM»Mt 

Mr  omUPN  of  N«w  Voik  Mr 
C'huitinin  I  >;<-Id  'tuh  iii/k  ii-^  h*-  m..y 
M«quirp  to  IJie  Br'nth-m.«ri  from  riorifi.i 
IMr  Pamki.i.I. 

Mr.  FAPCEI.r,,  Mr  Chairman,  the 
p<o[)l««  of  Alaska  have  Ftrurrrled  an  In- 
t*»nHeIy  for  thour  principles  which  aro 
the  foundation  of  our  Oovprnment  ns  dirt 
our  forefather.s  They  have  pledred 
their  adherence  to  these  fundamentals 
of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality  in  their 
con.stltution  and  have  Indicated  in  even,- 
way  their  earnest  desire  to  become  a 
whole.'iome  and  vigorous  part  of  the 
United  States. 

T  .•'hall  not  review  the  grlevartces  of 
Alaskans  accumulated  during  their  exist- 
ence as  a  Territory.  SuflRceth  It  to  say 
that  the  time  has  long  since  passed 
wherein  we  should  have  sympathetically 
responded  to  their  petitions,  pleas,  and 
requests  for  corrective  action. 

I  supported  .'^tatihood  for  Alaska.  1 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
are  intelligent,  resourceful,  and  indus- 
trious enouKh  to  mold  this  frontier  into 
one  of  the  great  States  of  th.e  Union. 

Alaska's  admi.ssion  to  the  United  States 
will  culminate  the  story  of  a  patient, 
peaceful,  and  resolute  effort  by  people  to 
become  part  of  an  existint^  Government 
w  hich  they  love  and  cherish.  This  story 
will  be  a  refreshing  chapter  in  the  dolor- 
ous book  of  mankind. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Wa;>lung- 
tcn  (Mr.  Macnuson). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  a  ^'leat  deal  of  in- 
terest during  the  past  few  days  to  Ui< 
many  statements  both  in  favor  of  and 
against  statcliood  for  Alnska.  I  think 
it  is  well  that  we  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  measure  so  thor- 
ouj^hly.  because  the  addition  of  a  State 
to  the  Union  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  Congress  can  do.  I  hope 
that  before  too  k  ng  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  this  bill  to  a  vote  and  tliat  it  will 
be  passed  so  we  can  point  to  this  session 
of  the  Congress  as  the  one  which  had 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  admit  Alaska 
to  the  Union. 

There  are  many,  many  reasons  why 
I  am  plea.sed  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  In  behalf  of  statehood  for 
Alaska.  As  a  Representative  from  the 
State  which  is  located  nearest  to  Alaska, 
I  feel  particularly  close  to  the  people  who 
live  there.  Manj'  of  our  people  In  the 
PuTet  Sound  area  are  dependent  upon 
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Alanka  for  a  livelihood.  A  aubstantial 
number  of  former  resldenti  of  Washlnj- 
ton  now  are  llvlno:  In  Alaska,  and  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  occaaional  vlxit*  with  them. 
Because  of  thl*  proximity  to  Alaska,  Z 
feel  a  little  more  deeply  about  thi«  mat- 
ter,  perhapa,  than  aome  of  the  other 
Members  Alaskan*  not  only  are  our 
fellow  citlrens;  they  are  our  nelKhbors, 
And,  believe  me,  they  are  a«i  fine  a  Broup 
of  nrU'hbor«»  a^  anyone  could  want, 

Mecau«p  we  In  the  Pacinr  Notthwrst 
look  upf;n  Alasknnn  as  our  nrli^hborM,  H 
Is  abhorrent  to  me  Ui  see  fh^m  relef nt^d 
t/»  ih«  »ol«  of  s^crmd'elMss  eltly-ens 
There  aie  s</m«  213  000  A»T»erle»ns  In 
AJ»nka  who  atfl  1/einu  di-piiv^d  of  th^lr 
btt»K'  riiihts  as  t'\U74fr\n,  'Ihty  do  not 
have  A  votB  in  Cunvithu,  they  rannot 
name  prewideiitial  elecl/)rs,  and  even 
tlieii  local  judicial  uyt.u*m  Is  directed 
fiom  lliou'iand*  of  miles  awuy  in  Wabh- 
hu'ion,  U,  C. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  are  belnf  held 
back  from  exerclslnff  an  even  more  basic 
rli'ht — their  rlf  ht  to  earn  a  11  vine  with- 
out a  lot  of  discriminatory  regulations 
from  a  government  in  which  they  have 
no  voice. 

From  a  .<5omcwhat  selfish  standpoint  cf 
a  Representative  of  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington State.  I  hate  to  see  a  growing  area 
with  which  we  will  be  doing  more  and 
more  busine.ss  in  the  future,  held  back 
from  its  natural  development.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  out  our  way  about  the  need 
for  new  markets  if  the  West  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop.  Alaska  and  Washing- 
ton should  be  able  to  count  upon  each 
other  as  marketing  areas  for  their  goods. 
Through  the  years,  statehood  tradi- 
tionally has  led  to  increases  in  popula- 
tion. It  is  criminal  to  choke  off  this 
potential  development. 

The  economic  benefits  to  the  entire 
country  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  Alaska  are  obvious.  It  is  c-timated 
that  Alaska,  even  In  its  second-cla.^s 
status  as  a  Territcrj',  has  repaid  425 
times  the  $7,500,000  we  paid  for  it  in 
1867.  One  might  ask,  "If  Alaska  has 
done  so  well  for  the  past  91  years,  why 
not  leave  well  enough  alone  and  let  her 
continue  to  develop  as  a  Territory?" 
The  best  way  to  answer  that  is  to  ask, 
Who  knows  what  is  best  for  Alaska?  Is 
It  the  people  who  live  there  and  earn 
a  living  there  or  the  people  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  v.ho  only  hear  from  quasi- 
representativcs,  who  have  no  real  voice 
in  their  government?  The  people  v.ho 
know  Ala.sk a.  her  problems  and  her  po- 
tentialities are  those  who  live  there. 
They  want  statehood  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majoritj-.  They  want  statehood  be- 
cause they  see  it  as  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  continue  to  grow  with 
the  rest  of  the  countiy. 

When  the  Territory  of  Ala.<-ka  was 
purcha.sed,  we  included  in  our  treaty  a 
clause  whiCh  stated  that 


The  Inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Territory 
•  •  •  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights, 
adv,Tntagcs,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

It  most  certainly  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress  to  fulflU  this  agreement  by  ad- 
mitting Alaska  to  the  Union  as  soon  as 
she  is  ready.  And  there  is  no  question 
but  what  she  fulfills  the  requirements 


for  admlaislon  to  the  Union.  The  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  are  Imbued  with  deep 
patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  democracy 
exemplified  by  the  American  form  of 
Kovernmcnt,  a  vast  majority  of  them 
want  statehood  and  the  Territory  has 
the  population  and  resources  needed  to 
support  f  tnte  Rovemment, 

DurlnR  this  debate,  we  have  heard  a 
^reat  deal  about  the  patriotism  and  loy- 
ally  of  thr  people  of  Alaska;  I  think  wr 
owe  them  stal<  hood,  and  I  unit  passat^e 
of  this  bill  to  fuinil  an  oblitfaurm  which 
w«  tannot  Jn  cons<ienee  put  off  any 
jfrtii/er— to  makit  Alaska  our  40fh  «lMt«, 

Mr  onnifH  (it  N'w  yotM.  Mr. 
rhwirmttn,  f  yield  tufh  Urn*  as  h«  may 
rt-uuite  to  the  ^cntkman  tivm  llUtwiit 
IMr.O'IfASAJ, 

Mr.  O  HAHA  of  HllnoU,  Mr  Chair- 
man,  it  ts  lO  years  since  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Hejjubllcan  Purty,  Jn 
planks  In  their  respective  national  plat- 
forms,  pledged  statehood  for  Ala,ska  and 
Hawaii.  Tliat  was  in  1948,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Hoa-^e  of  the  81bt  Con- 
gress were  elected,  all  pledged  by  party 
platform.s  to  bring  into  the  Union  of 
States  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  That  was  the 
year  of  President  Truman's  great  tri- 
umph, and  many  new  Members  of  Demo- 
cratic affiliation  came  to  this  body.  In 
the  1950  session  the  House  passed  first 
the  statehood  bill  for  Alaska,  then  the 
statehood  bill  for  Hawaii.  I  voted  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  and  I  vot.ed  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii.  That  was  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  of  honor.  I  am  s\tp- 
porting  this  bill,  granting  statehood  to 
Alaska,  and  when  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  is  brought  in  I  shall  support  that 
measure. 

The  year  that  I  was  born  there  were 
38  States  in  the  Union.  During  my  life- 
time 10  others  have  been  added — Ari- 
zona. Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Al- 
ways there  were  timid  souls,  afraid  of 
shadows,  afraid  of  progress.  All  the 
arguments  of  fear  and  of  distrust  that 
we  have  heard  in  this  debate  from  the 
opposition  popped  like  firecrackers  when 
each  of  these  States,  not  one  of  which 
we  now  would  wish  or  could  afford  to  lose, 
was  brought  into  the  fold  of  our  national 
familj'.  Tlic  arguments  sound  to  me  so 
like  the  wailing  of  a  little  child  when  a 
brother  or  a  sister  is  born  to  its  parents, 
the  child  fearful  that  it  will  have  to 
divide  with  another  parental  attention 
and  affection.  The  child  soon  discovers 
that  in  the  addition  to  the  family  circle 
of  a  little  sister  or  a  little  brother  the 
wealth  of  afTection  with  which  it  is 
blessed  has  suffered  no  diminution  but 
rather  has  been  richly  expanded.  So  it 
is  when  a  new  State  comes  into  our  na- 
tional family  of  States. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  because  in  8  yeai*s  there 
has  been  no  change  either  in  the  under- 
lying facts  or  in  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  jxjrtions  of  my  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  on  March  6,  1950,  as  follows: 

For  the  first  time  we  are  accepting  into 
the  family  of  sister  .States  those  Territories 
that  are  cutalde  of  continental  United  States 
and  not  contiguous  thereto.  Where  this  will 
end,  to  what  extent  conceivably  the  pattern 
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may  be  carried  In  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  our  generation  of  a  permanent  peace 
through  a  world  union  of  states,  only  the  fu- 
ture can  tell. 

I  think  It  Is  proper  here  to  place  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  step  we  are  taking 
has  not  been  decided  upon  hastily.  It  Is  al- 
together too  important  a  step  to  be  left  for 
decision  alone  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
However  able  and  conscientious  they  may  be. 
nevertheless  In  common  with  all  humankind 
their  Judgment  cannot  be  infallible.  What 
we  are  doing  is  merely  making  effective  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  American  people. 
That  Is  the  way  democracy  functions  with 
us.  Tlie  question  of  statehood  for  an  Island 
In  the  Pacific  and  for  a  mainland  not 
contiguous  to  a  continental  United  States, 
With  a  long  stretch  of  Islands  running  Into 
the  Orient,  has  been  discussed  for  a  long 
time  In  every  city,  hamlet,  and  crossroads  In 
the  country.  My  colleagues  and  I  must  ac- 
cept it  as  the  judfi;ment  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole — or  that  substantial  major- 
ity which  under  our  democratic  system  con- 
trols— that  this  step  should  be  taken  and  In  a 
new  world,  bound  much  closer  by  radio  trans- 
mission of  the  thou£?hts  of  men  and  aerial 
transportation  of  persons  and  products,  the 
pattern  of  the  old  world  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  should  be  modernized  even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  Territories  to  be  taken  into 
the  Union  as  States.  I  say  we  must  accept 
this  as  the  Judgment  of  the  American  people 
because  when  the  delegates  met  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  two  major  political 
parties,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  they 
pledged  the  support  of  their  respective  parties 
to  Alaska-Hawaii  statehood.  We  Democrats 
and  Republicans  may  differ  In  our  Interpreta- 
tion of  how  far  the  majority  vote  In  a  closely 
contested  election  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
mandate.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
about  the  validity  of  the  mandate  when  it 
emanates  from  the  voters  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
with  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  that  the 
new  pattern  we  are  setting  up  may  prove  a 
more  vital  factor  than  we  Imagine  In  bringing 
the  world  closer  together  in  peace  and  the 
common  pursuit  of  human  happiness. 
Many  in  this  Chamber.  In  their  ardent  desire 
to  advance  the  cause  of  understanding  and 
of  permanent  peace,  have  spon.sored  the 
world  federation  resolution.  It  at  lea.<it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  what  we  are  now  doing, 
although  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us  here,  may  furnish  In  the  future 
the  basis  for  a  United  States  of  America  ex- 
panded, on  the  petition  of  other  pecples, 
Into  a  United  States  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  advancing  this  thought  with  the 
Idea  that  having  moved  In  the  direction  of 
taking    In    territory    far    from     continental 
United  States  we  actually  may.  as  the  world 
grows  closer  and  closer  together,  add  to  our 
sisterhood   of   States   territories   still    farther 
removed.     For  one  thing  there  Is  the  differ- 
ence In  languages  and  In  cu.sotms,  which  even 
If    distances    were    annihilated    would    still 
present  a  formidable   barrier.      But   there   Is 
no  escaping  the  Import  of  the  departure  we 
are  approaching.     Considered  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  backward  areas 
of  the  world  under  point  4  of  President  Tru- 
man's plan — nn  undertaking  the  success  of 
which   hangs  on   the  removal   of   trade   bar- 
riers— It  at  least  should  furnish  the  subject 
for  Intriguing  speculation  and  lively  discus- 
sion In  the  way  the  American  people  have  of 
thinking  and  talking  things  over  even  when 
such    things    are    still    In    the    realm    of    the 
Improbable  and  the  unexpected. 

That  we  are  making  history  today  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Congressional 
Record  of  these  days  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood  debates  very  likely  will  be  con- 
sulted by  historical  researchers  long  after  the 
last  of  those  participating  In  these  debates 
h.is  had  his  hour  in  the  traditional  memorial 


services  In  this  Chamber.  For  that  reason  I 
am  putting  In  the  Record,  with  especial  em- 
phasis, that  the  pattern  for  the  future  ad- 
mission of  States,  when  no  longer  required 
U>  be  of  contiguous  territory  or  a  part  of 
ccmtlnental  United  States,  came  to  us  from 
the  sound  Judgment  of  the  American  people 
arrived  at  after  long  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion and  so  wholly  on  a  bipartisan  level  that 
both  major  political  parties  Incorporated  In 
their  respective  platforms  expression  of  that 
Judgment  arrived  at  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  votinp:  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  as  I  vot/Cd  for  statehood 
for  Alaska.  With  every  new  State  that 
join.s  up  with  us.  to  share  under  free  gov- 
ernment the  benefits  and  the  re.sponsi- 
bilities  of  joint  effort  in  advancing  hu- 
man welfare,  tjreater  strcnj,'th  is  given 
us  to  carry  on.  My  faith  is  in  my  coun- 
try and  the  purity  of  it.s  purpose  to  ask 
nothinK  for  its  own  people  that  it  does 
not  seek  to  make  po.ssible  for  all  men  to 
attain  in  a  world  of  brotherhood.  My 
faith  Is  in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  when  after  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion they  have  reached  a  judgment,  by 
that  judgment  I  will  abide. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chauman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tin;4uished  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man    from     Massachusetts     IMr.     Mc- 

CORMACK  I. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  admission  of  Alaska  to  stateiiood  has 
been  before  tlie  Congre.s.s  since  1916— 4U 
years.  Both  j)olitical  parties  in  their 
platforms  are  pledged  in  favor  of  her 
admission.  A  series  of  public  opinion 
polls  from  1946  to  1958  shows  over- 
whelming support  of  our  people  of  from 
5  to  1  to  12  to  1  in  favor  of  tlie  admis- 
sion of  Alaska. 

When  Alaska,  some  90  yoar.s  a^o.  be- 
came American  territory,  we  pledged  to 
fiive  its  inhabitants  "all  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages, and  immimities  of  the  United 
States."     Under  that  pledge  comes  self- 
government  as  a  member  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  of  the  United  States.    The 
facts  justifying  the  adiiiission  of  Alaska 
to  me  seem  veiy  persuasive.     There  are 
kdvantases  to  Alaska  itself,  but  there 
are  also  advantages  to  the  United  States 
to  have  Alaska  as  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.     There  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House,  or  any  intelligent  person  in 
the  United  States  or  in  tJie  world  who 
but  will  admit  that  in  the  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow  Alaska  is  one  of  the  most 
important   located   parts   of   the   world. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
our    own    country,    there    is    no    more 
strategic    part    of    oiu-    defenses    than 
Alaska. 

Another  factor  involved  that  I  think 
is  pertinent:  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
85  percent  of  the  people  of  Alaska  today 
are    the    same    as    tho.se   early   pioneers 
who  went  to  the  Mid-West,  the  far  West 
and   the  Northwest,  and   who  built  up 
that  great  area  of  our  country.  Eskimos, 
Aleuts,  and  Indians  are  about  15  percent 
of  the  population  of  Alaska,  and  they 
are    all    fine    Americans.      They    have 
clearly    evidenced    their    love    of    and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.     We  must 
bear   in   mind    that   the   only   place   in 
North  America  where  enemy  forces  in- 
vaded during  World  War  II  was  Alaska. 
It  Is  one  of  the  main  outposts  of  our 
continental  defense. 


There  is  no  question  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  our  fellow- 
Americans  in  that  vast  area. 

As  I  remember  the  last  report  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  connection  with  Alaska  and  com- 
mimism  therein  was  in  1951.  It  is  my 
distinct  recollection  that  the  reix)rt  at 
that  time  stated  that  tliere  were  only  10 
Communists  in  Alaska. 

Business  Week,  -speaking  of  Alaska  in 
one  of  its  recent  publications,  said: 

Picture  a  land  stretching  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Cali- 
fornia-Mexico boxindary.  embracing  20  east- 
ernmost Slates,  and  wrap  it  around  a  coast 
line  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States 
Itself  and  you  have  an  Image  of  Alaska. 
Twice  the  size  of  Texas,  one-fifth  as  large 
as  all  of  the  48  States  together. 

We  all  know  that  the  purchase  price 
given  to  Imperial  Ru.<;sia  for  Alaska  was 
$7  million.  At  that  time  it  was  called  by 
those  who  opposed.  Seward's  Folly.  It 
was  attacked  just  the  .same  as  the  Louisi- 
ane  Purchase  was  attacked  by  ltd  bitter 
opponents. 

Seward's  Folly,  althouph  purchased 
some  90  years  a^o,  has  today  become  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
posse.ssions.  and  as  we  project  our  minds 
into  the  future.  Alaska  becomes  more  and 
more  important  to  the  United  States. 

Despite    the    fact    that    the    Federal 
Government  owns  about  99   percent  of 
the   land   in   Alaska,   we   have   received 
back  from  Alaska  close  to  500  times  the 
orit;inal  purchase  price.    We  know,  from 
a  reading  of  history,  the  opposition  and 
the  clamor  against  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
but  we  al.so  know  of  the  great  results 
and  benefiUs  to  our  country  that  have 
flowed  from  the  original  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase.   Today  we  see  a  number  of  SUtes 
in  the  Union  that  were  once  a  part  of  that 
wide    area    known    as    the    Louisiana 
Purcha.^e,  the  farms,  the  cities,   towns, 
and  factories,  and  their  millions  of  popu- 
lation, all  in  an  area  practically  unknown 
at  the  tim?  of  its  purchase.    Projecting 
my  mind  several  decades  into  the  future 
I  can  see  Alaska  developed  with  a  popu- 
lation of  million.s  of  Americans.    And  in 
this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to 
the   fact   that    between    1950    and    1958 
alone  the  i>opulation  of  the  Terriloiy  of 
Ala.ska  increased   by  53.000   persons    or 
close   to   48    percent.      If    this    progress 
took  place  under  territorial  status,  what 
would  be  her  prrcre.ss  and  her  popula- 
tion as  a  State  of  the  Union? 

The  history  of  every  newly  admitted 
State  shows  that  its  progress  was  rap- 
idly accelerated  as  a  result  of  admission 
as  a  State  to  the  Union. 

If  one  of  the  States  of  the  West  or 
the  Northwest,  originally  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purcha.se.  were  .still  a  Terri- 
tory today,  and   instead  of  the  Alaska 
statehood    bill    there   was   pending    be- 
fore us  a  bill  to  admit  that  Territory  to 
the  Union,  the  same  arguments  would 
be  made  against  its  admi.ssion  as  a  State 
as  are  now  being  made  against  the  ad- 
mi.s-sion  of  Ala.ska:    and   the   same  un- 
e.xpre.ssed    thoughts    would    exist,    the 
same   hidden   reasons   in   the   minds  of 
some  Members  would  exist,  such  a.s  fear 
of  losing  a  Representative  and  fear  of 
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two  more  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  cannot  see  why  any  of  the 
35  States  that  were  not  a  part  of  the 
original  Union — and  they  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  resolution — could  in  good  con- 
science and  sincerity  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the 
Union.  To  do  so  would  be  for  them  to 
dony  the  admission  of  their  own  State. 

Let  us  view  the  United  States  of 
America  today,  its  greatness,  and  what 
would  be  its  ix)sition  as  a  Nation  if  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  ConKie.ss 
decades  ago  took  a  position  against  the 
admission  of  any  Territory  as  a  State  of 
the  Union.  It  is,  therefore,  amazing  to 
me  that  Members  from  these  35  States 
should  forget  the  historj'  of  the  ad- 
nnssion  of  their  own  State  into  the 
Union. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union  should  be  viewed  from  a  big. 
broad,  statesmanlike  angle,  not  from  the 
sectional  an^le  or  from  the  angle  of  per- 
ftonal  views  or  personal  thoughts. 

Just  because  Ma.ssachusetts  might  be 
aflected  in  her  representation  in  tins 
body  m  the  future  is  no  reason  why  I 
sliould  vote  against  the  admission  of 
Alaska;  no  more  reason,  in  bygone  years, 
as  a  Member  of  tins  body,  why  I  should 
liave  voted  agam.st  the  admis.sion  of 
any  1  of  Uie  other  35  States  which  have 
been  admitted  uito  the  Union.  The 
same  applies  to  any  Member  from  any 
other  State  havuig  tliat  ti^ought. 

Fear  of  two  more  Members  in  the 
Senate  is  unjustifiable  .seULshnes-s.  If 
ihchc  feelings  influenced  the  past,  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Ccncress 
rcpre.senting  those  35  States  admitted 
subsequent  to  the  original  Union  would 
not  be  sitting  here  today.  A  number  of 
the  States  would  still  be  Territories  in- 
stead of  .sovereign  States  within  our  dual 
sj'stem  of  Government. 

Now.  one  arKument  against  the  ad- 
mi.ssion of  Ala-ska  is  that  it  is  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  continental  United  Slates. 
I  agree  with  that.  But.  neither  were 
California  and  Ore;,'on  contiguous  to  the 
then  other  States  of  the  Union  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Certainly  the  means  and  methods  of 
travel  today  brush  aside  the  contigu- 
oiis  territory  theory  or  it  should,  in  all 
sincerity,  brush  a.side  that  theory  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  Members.  The 
rapidity  of  travrl  through  the  air.  on 
the  sea.  and  under  tlie  sea  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  will  be  even  more  rapid 
than  today.  The  very  fact  that  the 
relationship  of  Alaska  to  continental 
United  States  is  through  the  .sea  rather 
than  overland  makes  Alaska  just  as 
much  contiguou.s.  at  least  today,  as  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  were  when  they  were 
both  admitted  into  the  Union;  in  fact, 
they  were  .separated  by  far  more  im- 
penetrable barriers  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  than  Alaska  is  separated  to- 
day. Viewing  the  situation  again,  my 
colleagues,  from  the  angle  of  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country,  lifting 
ourselves  above  personal  feelings,  which 
are  human,  but  which  we  should  do, 
certainly  we,  the  elected  Members  of 
Congress,  have  a  duty  to  ix^rform  and 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  lifting 
ourselve.i  above  personal  feelings,  we 
should  vote  for  the  admission  of  Ala.ska. 


■Viewing  the  case  of  Alaska,  It  Is  a 
clear  case,  and  Alaska  should  be  admit- 
ted Into  the  Union.  I  hope  the  motion 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  when  it 
comes,  will  be  defeated.  I  hope  any 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  defeated. 
Even  those  of  you  who  are  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Alaska  could  vote 
against  those  two  motions  and  then  have 
your  vote  recorded  on  the  straight  ques- 
tion on  the  jjassaRC  of  the  bill.  It  would 
be  the  honorable  way  for  anyone  to 
record  his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Alaska  should  be  ad- 
mitted, and  tiiose  of  you,  as  I  said,  who 
are  opposed  to  it  and  during  tlie  debate 
of  today  and  tomorrow  are  not  influ- 
enced in  favor  of  it  at  least  ought  to 
vote  against  the  indirect  motions  de- 
.signed  to  cover  up  a  record,  and  let  the 
record  stand  on  the  pa.ssage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mi'.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  House  v.ill 
adopt  and  pass  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MIIXER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  several  days  of  de- 
bate on  statehood  for  Alaska  has  about 
exhau.sled  anything  new  that  might  be 
said. 

Tlie  arguments  beinp  made  against 
the  Ala-'.ka  statehood  bill  are  about  the 
same  as  those  made  in  one  form  or  an- 
other a.'^^rainst  many  of  the  35  other 
States  when  they  came  in  as  a  State  of 
the  Union. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  and  read 
some  of  the  debates.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  tlie  attitude  that  a  few  men  in 
Concvess  held  relative  to  the  prospects 
and  the  development  of  the  land  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  want  to  say 
more  about  this  later. 

I  am  Rlad  that  the  legislative  proce- 
dure on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  is  now 
back  in  familiar  grooves. 

I  was  one  who  pled  with  the  Rules 
Committee  to  grant  a  rule.  It  was  my 
intention  that  in  bringing  up  a  bill 
under  a  hiphly  privileged  motion  was  an 
unusual  procedure  and  one  full  of  leg- 
islative entanglements.  The  fact  that 
there  nas  been  numerous  quorum  calls 
and  legislative  maneuvers  to  hold  up 
the  bill  is.  I  am  sure,  evidence  that  the 
Rules  Committee  serves  a  valuable  pur- 
pose. It  is  so  necessary  to  have  a  Rules 
Committee  that  will  set  up  the  rules  and 
take  in  order  great  legislative  que.stions 
such  as  we  are  discussing  here  today. 

The  general  debate  upon  this  bill  will 
end  at  5  tonight.  May  26,  1958.  The  bill 
then  will  be  read  for  amendments.  There 
are  several  amendments  that  will  be 
made  that  will  be  in  order  and  I  will  dis- 
cuss them  later. 

I  know  there  are  many  honest  and  sin- 
cere men  in  tliis  Chamber  who  are  op- 
posed to  statehood.  There  will  be  an 
equal  number,  and  I  hope  a  majority, 
who  will  be  in  favor  of  statehood. 

It  is  my  intention  as  the  individual 
designated  to  handle  the  time  on  the 
RepubUcan  side  of  the  aisle  to  give  equal 
time  to  opponents  and  proponents. 
There  was  a  famous  statesman  of  an- 
other day  who  said : 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  you  say  biit  T  will 
defend  with  my  life  your  light  to  say  it. 

It  Is  my  hope  we  may  a\'oid  imneces- 
sary  quorum  calls  and  that  the  mem- 


bership will  give  considered  attention  to 
this  most  important  problem  of  bringing 
a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

When  the  debate  is  finished  and  the 
amendments  are  read,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  vote  will  be  affirmative  for  statehood 
for  Alaska. 

EARLY   HISTORT 

Let  us  review  together  a  little  of  the 
early  history  of  this  vast  area  known  as 
Alaska. 

It  has  been  a  possession  since  1867 
when  the  United  States  paid  Russia  $7.2 
million  for  the  land.  The  actual  trans- 
fer took  place  in  October  1867.  The 
then  Secretary  of  State  was  roundly 
scolded  and  for  many  years  this  vast  Ter- 
ritory was  referred  to  a.s  Seward's  Folly. 
How  wrong  the  people  were  to  object 
to  the  purchar-e  of  Alaska  for  $7.2  mil- 
lion because  since  that  time  this  vast 
Territory  has  returned  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Alaska 
was  first  discovered  by  a  Danish  soldier 
commanding  a  Russian  ship  in  1741. 
While  Alaska  w  as  not  actually  purcha.sed 
until  1867,  negotiations  were  started  in 
1859  when  President  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration offered  $5  million  for  this  unex- 
plored wilderness.  The  offer  was  reject- 
ed. Alaska  has  had  Territorial  rights 
since  1912. 

There  are  about  585,400  square  miles  ■ 
In  Alaska.  The  1950  census  indicated 
128.643  people.  The  population  is  now 
close  to  200.000.  I  would  predict  that 
when  Alaska  becomes  a  State,  within  5 
years  it  will  double  its  population  and  in 
the  next  quarter  century  from  two  to 
five  million  people  will  be  living  in 
Alaska. 

In  1896  gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska : 
100,000  Americans  rushed  to  Alaska. 
From  this  time  on.  the  world  began  to 
take  notice  of  this  vast  Territory  rich 
in  mineral  resources. 

STATEHOOD    BILLS 

There  has  been  a  long  histoi-y  of  at- 
tempts to  get  statehood  for  Alaska.  The 
first  statehood  bill  was  introduced  March 
30,  1916—42  years  ago. 

Not  much  was  done  until  the  80th  Con- 
gress when  hearings  were  held  in  Alaska 
and  Washington.  A  bill  was  reported,  but 
no  action  was  taken.  There  was  some 
action  in  the  81st  Congress  when  hear- 
ings were  held  In  Washington.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  on  March  3,  1950,  by  a 
vote  of  186  for  the  bill  and  146  against. 
It  died  in  the  Senate.  The  82d  Congress 
again  took  some  action.  The  Senate  re- 
ported a  bill  but  the  bill  was  finally  re- 
committed. 

In  the  83d  Congi"ess,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  for  Alaska.  The  Senate  combined 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  a  request  for  a 
conference  was  objected  to  and  thus  the 
bill  died. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  some  10  days  of 
hearings  were  held  on  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
A  combined  bill  was  reported  but  the 
House  recommitted  it. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  Alaska's  at- 
tempts to  become  a  State  is  quite  parallel 
to  the  attempts  of  some  of  om-  own  States 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Union. 

In  the  early  days  and  up  to  the  time 
that  Nebraska  was  admitted  in  1867  it 
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was  the  custom  to  admit  a  known  slave 
State  along  with  a  State  that  was  a  free 
state. 

The  17  Western  States  had  tremendous 
problems  in  being  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  Federal  Government  retained  about 
50  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Western 
States.  Much  of  this  was  waste  and 
mountainous  land,  just  as  it  is  in  Alaska. 

PUBLIC    LANDS 

Alaska  is  about  98 '^  percent  Federal 
liind.  In  that  respect  it  is  similar  to  what 
happened  to  some  of  the  other  States. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  be- 
cause the  bill  proposes  to  give  Alaska 
183.200,000  acres  out  of  her  nearly  365 
million  acres  of  land. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  re- 
served 100  million  acres  of  some  of  the 
best  land  in  Alaska.  This  100  million 
acres  of  selected  land  makes  up  the  na- 
tional forests,  parks,  the  monuments,  oil 
reserve,  fish  and  wildlife,  the  mihtary, 
and  other  holdings. 

When  the  35  States  were  carved  out  of 
public  domain,  most  of  the  land  was 
made  available  to  the  States. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska,  the  new 
State  decided  to  have  a  homestead  law 
where  at  first  a  man  could  homestead 
160  acres,  meet  certain  requirements, 
and  own  the  land.  This  was  later 
raised  to  640  acres  under  a  tree  cl&im 
proposition.  Nebraska  and  many  Stales 
of  the  West  found  settlers  cominy  in  cov- 
ered wagons  and  slow  moving  o.x-cart 
conveyances — people  seeking  new  homes 
and  new  places  to  live.  They  carved 
out  their  future  and  their  destiny  in 
what  was  then  inhospitable  prairies  of 
the  West.  These  pioneers  settled  all 
through  the  West,  built  their  soddies. 
raised  their  families.  They  had  no 
guaranteed  price  for  their  crops,  no  in- 
surance or  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  They  knew  there  would  be 
grasshoppers  and  the  elements  to  fiu'ht. 
They  threw  their  strength  against  the 
elements  and  won.  They  made  the 
many  hundreds  of  communities  over  the 
West.  These  pioneer  men  and  women 
had  iron  in  their  blood  and  granite  in 
their  soul. 

Is  there  anyone  here  from  the  Tliir- 
teen  Original  Colonies  who  would  say 
that  because  the  Government  made  it 
possible  for  these  pioneers  to  have  a 
home  and  work  out  their  destiny  that 
this  was  a  give-away  of  resources  be- 
longing to  all  the  people? 

I  would  like  to  ask  of  my  friends  who 
oppose  Ala.ska  getting  about  50  percent 
of  her  land  whether  they  would  object 
If  people  left  Virginia,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Nebraska.  California,  or  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union — left  in  small  groups 
but  with  the  same  pioneering  spirit  that 
those  pioneers  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  had — to  locate  in  Alaska  and 
there  carve  out  their  home.  Would  that 
be  a  Rive-away  of  the  resources  of  all  the 
people?  It  is  a  strange  feeling  that 
some  people  have  relative  to  how  this 
acreage  of  land  should  be  given  to  the 
new  State.  If  183  million  acres  is  too 
much— would  they  be  satisfied  with  100 
million  acres — or  50  million  acres — or 
would  they  prefer  to  keep  it  all  as  Fed- 
eral domain  and  give  this  State  little 


upon  which  it  might  exist?  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  State  never  de- 
velops the  resources  of  the  land  it  holds. 
It  takes  the  individual  with  initiative, 
courage,  and  ability  to  work,  to  go  out 
and  do  the  thint^s  that  cannot  easily 
be  done  by  the  State.  The  West  was 
developed  because  individuals  had  the 
courage  to  go  out  and  .select  the  land, 
had  the  courage  to  go  out  and  .seek  new 
minerals,  to  work  out  their  destiny  and 
become  a  part  of  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  look 
rather  upon  tills  as  being  a  give  back  to 
the  American  people  some  of  the  assets 
we  have  kept  in  the  icek)ox  for  far  too 
long  a  time. 

I  can  recall  seeing  on  one  of  the  pub- 
lic buildin'us  in  Sacramento  words 
carved  in  stone  over  the  public  entrance. 
These  were  the  words,  "Bring  me  men 
to  match  my  mountains."  Tliey  were 
carved  there  in  honor  and  memory  of 
the  many  thousands  and  thou.sands  of 
men  and  women  who  had  courage 
enough  to  trek  across  free  lands  and 
tackle  numerous  problems  in  search  of 
a  liome.  California  was  all  public 
domain.  California  was  separated 
from  the  other  States.  When  gold  was 
discovered,  people  flocked  to  that  land. 
It  may  well  soon  become  tiic  No.  1 
State   in   the  Union. 

The  wi.«e  handling  of  the  public  ofTi- 
ciaLs  in  the  35  States  had  helped  Amer- 
ica to  grow  from  the  three  or  four 
million  population  in  the  13  original 
colonies  to  more  than  174  million  people. 

Most  of  our  frontiers  have  been  con- 
quered. There  is  room  in  Alaska  for 
a  large  number  of  people.  The  people 
gointi  there  will  liave  to  pioneer — they 
will  have  hard.ship.  They  will  have  to 
tackle  unfriendly  soil  and  treat  it  right 
in  order  to  get  it  to  produce.  They  will 
find  Ala.ska  rich  in  resources  that,  when 
developed,  will  help  add  to  the  wealth 
of  a  growina.  dynamic  America. 

So.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  object 
to  giving  Ala.ska  about  one-half  of  her 
land— remember  that  from  the  48  States 
many  people  are  going  to  Alaska  to  help 
develop  these  resources. 

AMENDMENTS 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  muiit  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
of  the  new  State  will  set  aside  43  per- 
cent of  the  land  north  of  the  Yukon 
River  as  a  miliUii-y  reservation.  While 
it  will  be  essentially  a  part  of  Ahuska  it 
will  all  be  under  military  jurisdiction. 
The  people  themselves  must  approve  of 
this  amendment  before  the  new  State 
can  be  created. 

PLEBISCrrB 

Another  amendment  I  expect  to  intro- 
duce is  "Shnll  Alaska  be  immediately 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State." 
I  am  doing  this  not  to  delay  .statehood- 
it  will  not  delay  statehood  1  day.  The 
propo.sed  new  State  must  vote  on 
two  other  amendments  before  it  can  be- 
come a  State  This  will  be  merely  an 
additional  question  up>on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  will  be  expected  to  vote. 
I  believe  in  doing  this  they  will  meet 
many  of  the  objections  now  rai.sed  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  about  16  years  since  a  vote 
was   held   upon   statehood   for   Alaska. 


There  are  some  who  will  tell  you  that 
statehood  votes  have  been  held,  but  they 
always  were  tapped  with  fishlraps,  con- 
stitutional amendments  or  some  other 
provision  affecting  the  State.  The  vote 
on  the  plebiscite  in  1942  was  as  follows: 
9.600  for.  or  58  percent;  6.822  against,  or 
41  percent. 

1  understand  this  amendment  has  the 
approval  of  the  Delegate  of  Alaska  and 
the  majority  leadership  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  presented  in  the  committee 
and  while  it  carried  in  the  subcommittee 
it  lost  in  the  full  committee  by  a  tie  vote. 

While  I  believe  the  i>eople  of  Alaska — 
when  they  fully  understand  what  state- 
hood will  mean  to  them — will  vote  for 
statehood.  I  am  not  one  of  tho.sc  who  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  people  of  Ala.ska — 
at  least  1  year  a';o — are  in  favor  of  state- 
hood. I  say  that  because  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings  of  the  statehood  for  Alaska 
about  a  year  ago,  I  raised  the  question 
as  to  a  plebiscite  becau.se  of  the  number 
of  letters  I  received.  Then  I  suggested 
to  the  10  radio  stations  and  5  newspa- 
pers in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Territory 
that  they,  without  public  exi>ense.  pub- 
lish or  broadcast  this  question:  "Do  you 
favor  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska?" 

I  was  surprised  at  the  great  response. 
In  the  course  of  3  weeks  my  office  re- 
ceived 1.916  airmail  Utters  from  Ala.ska. 
They  came  from  all  over  the  Territory. 
•Some  were  written  by  tiio.se  who  took  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  long  letters 
setting  forth  reasons  for  their  vote. 
Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  quotations 
from  some  of  these  1,916  airmail  letters: 

[From  the  Concres.sioval  Record  of  July  1, 

19571 

FoH  Immediate  Statehood 

The   people   of   Al.iska   have   been   stendlly 

prep.irliig    for    statehood    for    a    gixxl    many 

yenrs  and   I  feel   that  we  are  fully  ready  to 

as,«iume    the    responsibilities    that    go    with 

statehood. 

I  object  very  strongly  to  the  blocking  ef- 
forts from  outside  Interests. 

Reason  alone  would  Indicate  that  Ala.s- 
kans  desire  statehcKxl.  What  reasoning  man 
wishes  for  government  by  edict;  taxation 
without  representation:  dLscrlmlnatlnn  In 
shipping,  highway  construction  and  use  of 
national  resources:  and  trUU  by  judges  who 
are  appointed  by  his  rulers? 

I  am  unequlvtjcably  In  favor  of  immedi- 
ate statehood  for  Alaska  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  It  has  been  so  long  denied  u.s. 

We  do  not  have  a  vote  In  Congress  nor  a 
vote  for  President.  We  must  depend  on 
Federal  courts  for  Justice.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  Federal  courts  but  we  have  1 
In  Anchorage  for  a  population  of  60.000  peo- 
ple and  It  Is  2  years  behind  In  Its  calendar. 
I  say,  let's  have  statehood. 

We  Ala.skans  have  contributed  much  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  Why  should  we 
be  denied  statehood  now? 

Ala.ska  has  so  much  to  give  but  U  stymied 
by  the  restrictions  of  Territorial  government. 
I  think  you  will  neree  that  Americans 
should  not  be  compelled  to  live  under  a 
colonial  system,  even  an  American  colonial- 
ism. If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  American 
way  of  life  and  our  American  Ideals. 

For  the  sake  of  our  American  heritage  and 
way  of  life  and  f  .r  the  sake  of  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  American  citizens 
who  make  up  the  entire  Alaska  population. 
Alaskii  should  be  granted  immediate  state- 
liood. 

We  want  the  advantages  of  statehood  we 
tised  to  enjoy  when  we  lived  In  the  great 
btate    of    Washington.      We    are    disgusted 
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with  the  way  Alaskans  are  treated  by  selfish 
business  Interests  la  the  titates. 

I  can't  understand  why  any  Congressman 
or  Senator  can  conscientiously  oppose  giving 
us  the  privilege  of  statehood.  As  it  now 
Stands,  we  have  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. 

OPPOSING  IMMEDIATE  STATEHOOD 

The  few  people  now  living  In  Alaska  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  tremendous  cost 
of  statehood. 

Let's  leave  Alaska  a  Tt-rrltory.  not  make  It 
a  haven  lor  a  lot  of  money-hungry  politi- 
cians. 

We  are  burdened  with  such  hl«h  taxation 
now  there  Is  no  Incentive  tr)  stay. 

I  definitely  think  Alaska  Is  nut  ready  for 
statehood,  and  about  90  perceiit  ol  the  peo- 
ple here  are  opposed. 

The  statehood  committee  Is  organl2*d  and 
Is  being  run  strictly  one-sided. 

The  Cont?rea8  should  not  turn  over  this 
▼  nst  undeveloped  land  to  a  bunch  of  fast 
operators  to  exploit  for  their  own  benefit. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  stateh^xxl  fur  Alaska 
at  this  time.  but.  on  the  other  hand.  I  am 
not  In  favor  of  the  present  system  ol  treat- 
ment, but  I  do  believe  the  present  to  l>e  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

I  am  a  frequent  traveler  In  the  Alaska  In- 
terior, and  I  know  the  majority  of  Inhabl- 
t.mts  are  ojjposed  to  stattlnxxl  but  do  not 
have  the  means  or  the  coniniunicatlulis  to 
express  tlicir   views.  , 

On  the  practical  bide,  most  of  us  know  we 
cmi  support  staU-houd. 

We  got  a  bunch  of  .•\mateur  politicians 
trying  to  appeal  to  our  A!at.ka  pride. 

We  are  taxed  very  heavy  now  and  can't 
raise  enough  money  to  run  a  Territory.  I 
dont  know  what   we  would  do  with  a  State. 

It  would  be  pleasant  If  the  politicians 
would  forget  themselves  for  a  moment  and 
lace  the  facts  and  think  ol  the  pe<jple. 

We  do  not  complain  about  being  colonials, 
nor  do  we  feel  the  Feder.Tl  Government  has 
fciifled  our  growth.  There  is  nothing  new 
that  statehood  can  do  for  Us  Ih.xt  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernmeni  has  U(/t  done  for  us  In  the 
j>ast. 

I  favor  statehood,  but  certainly  not  tint  11 
the  Territory  can  manage  itself  in  a  more 
bu.sinrsslike  manner  and  be  in  petition  to 
support  Itsel!. 

This  is  the  only  organization  that  can 
speak  for  35.000  of  us  natives.  We  are  oi>- 
posed  to  Immediate  statehood,  t^ecause  you 
count  as  permanent  rtslUents  the  transient 
population  of  100000  persons,  and  In  addi- 
tion you  don't  allow  for  the  other  transients 
(Government  woikers).  who  file  their  appli- 
cations for  transfer  as  sfnin  as  they  get  her", 
and  yet  because  they  are  citizens,  can  qualify 
to  vote.  We  natives  const  It  ute  almoat  the 
entire  group  that  lives  oft  the  country.  Why 
hurry?  (William  L  Paul.  Sr  ,  Junenii.  Rrand 
president  emeritus,  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  ) 

Now  I  realize  that  1916  votes  represent 
but  a  small  segment  of  Ala.ska  s  popu- 
lation. I  had  felt,  however,  that  since 
1394  were  negative  against  immediate 
statehood  for  Ala.ska  and  only  522  were 
affirmative,  that  the  jx>oplp  of  the  Ter- 
ritory should  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  question,  "Shall  Ala.ska  be  immedi- 
ately admitted  iiito  the  Union  as  a 
State?" 

When  it  comes  time  to  vote  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  admitted.  It  will  be 
a  clear-cut  explanation  of  the  thinking 
of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

WHY    STATEHOOD    roR    AT.ASKA« 

T  .shall  vote  for  statehood  for  Alaska 
becau.se  this  country  promised  statehood 
to  Alaska. 


The  past  three  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  have  pi-omised  imme- 
diate statehood  for  Alaska.  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Tiuman,  and  Elsenhower  have 
all  in  their  me.ssages  to  Congress,  recom- 
mended statehood  for  Alaska. 

The  Gallup  poll  for  the  last  10  years 
shows  between  75  and  80  percent  of  the 
people  think  Alaska  is  entitled  to  state- 
liood. 

There  has  been  a  score  of  public  opin- 
ion F>olls  conducted  in  a  dozen  different 
States  within  the  past  3  years  includ- 
ing California.  Texas,  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
and  New  York.  The  average  recom- 
mending statehood  for  Alaska  is  about 
78  percent. 

Statehood  Is  recommended  by  more 
than  100  civic  organizations,  women's 
clubs,  veterans'  organizations,  and  people 
intere.sted  in  Alaska.  I  realize  that  polls 
may  not  always  be  accurate  or  should  be 
the  dominating  mfluence  upon  a  Mem- 
ber's vote. 

I  must  confes.s  I  was  a  little  surpri-sed 
at  the  poll  conducted  by  the  radio  sta- 
tions and  newspapers  in  Alaska.  I 
would  be  more  swayed  if  I  lived  in  Alaska 
and  the  people  were  voting  for  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congre.s.s.  In  my  own  District 
1  sent  out  at  least  six  questionnaires  with 
the  simple  question,  "Do  you  favor  state- 
hood for  Ala.'ka:*'  The  vote  is  between 
73  and  78  percent  in  the  afliimative.  I 
believe  thi.s  i.s  what  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Nebraska  want  me  to 
do — vote  fo!-  statehood. 

When  all  the  arguments  are  finished — 
and  theic  will  not  be  be  much  new  that 
can  be  .said  — I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
give  thouLhtfiil  consideration  to  the  most 
important  question — statehood  for 
Alaska.  I  believe  you  should  ."support  it. 
Alaska  is  one  of  the  last  great  existing 
fiontieis  that  offers  gieat  promise  for 
tiie  future. 

Alaska  in  the  yeais  ahead  will  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  Union.  It  is 
rich  in  many  resources.  The  people 
going  to  Alarka  will  find  difTiculties. 
There  will  be  hard.'^hips  similar  to  those 
faced  by  the  jJioneers  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago  when  they  settled  the 
West.  I  believe  that  Alaska,  with  good 
leadership,  can  work  out  her  destiny  and 
become  an  important  State  of  the  Union. 

Alaska  should  be  admitted  as  a  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  he  should  present  his 
amendment.  It  is  rather  a  strange  thing 
to  me  that  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
would  not.  especially  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  thing,  allow  the  people 
of  Alaska  to  vote  on  this  very  important 
matter.  I  may  .say  to  tlie  gentleman, 
and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me.  that 
in  this  poll  that  he  was  i-esponsible  for 
being  taken  in  Alaska,  I  think  he  i-en- 
dered  a  very  distinguished  service,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Alaska  but  to  the 
people  of  this  House  who  are  going  to 
judge  this  measurei  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman was  just  as  surprised  as  I  was 
when  he  found  that  in  the  poll  he  took 
up  there  practically  3  to  1  were  against 
inuuediale  statehood  lor  Alaska. 


I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: To  your  knowledge,  is  this  not  the 
first  time  that  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
have  had  an  appKjrtunity  to  vote  on  im- 
mediate statehood? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  beheve 
that  is  correct.  Except  in  1942 — they 
did  vote  on  a  similar  question. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka on  his  statement.  I  think  he  ha.s  an- 
swered any  questions  which  may  be 
laised  as  to  the  desire  of  Alaskans  to  be 
in  the  States,  by  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment under  which  they  would  vote.  I 
have  no  desire,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  no  desire,  to  shove  statehood 
down  the  throats  of  anyone.  If  they  do 
not  want  statehood  there  is  a  very  smi- 
ple  answer.  But  may  I  say  this,  that  we 
went  to  Alaska  in  1955.  We  covered 
every  part  of  Alaska,  the  tiny  fishing  vil- 
lages and  the  laiger  cities. 

I  might  state — and  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  newspaper  business — 
that  I  went  there  to  find  out  the  facts, 
and  I  believe  that  both  then  and  now 
the  people  of  Alaska  lavor  statehood 
better  than  4  to  1. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  'will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment and  also  for  the  very  fair  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  throughout  the  hearings  on  this 
particular  bill.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
point  out  that  the  referendum  to  be  held 
in  Alaska  under  the  gent'emans  amend- 
ment is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  statehood  for  Alaska:  because, 
after  aU.  the  people  of  Alaska  are  the 
people  who  are  receiving  the  power,  yet 
it  is  the  people  of  the  48  States  who  are 
being  deprived  of  the  power.  When  you 
take  power  from  one  group  of  persons 
and  give  it  to  another  you  should  seek 
not  the  consent  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  power  is  given  but  the  consent  of  the 
parties  frcm  whom  the  power  is  taken: 
and  that  is,  of  course,  the  people  of  the 
43  States. 

It  would  Ti^ke  much  more  sense  and 
would  be  much  more  equitable,  if  a  ref- 
erendum were  taken  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients,  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
power,  but  also  of  those  from  whom 
power  is  taken,  those  people  of  the  48 
States  who  would  lose  3  or  4  seats  in  the 
Hou.'^e.  and  those  people  whose  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  would  be  reduced  by 
the  admission  of  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

So  if  a  i-eferendum  were  to  be  taken  it 
would  seem  to  be  fair  and  eminently  im- 
partial and  a  very  reasonable  thing,  I 
think,  that  consent  be  obtained  from 
those  who  are  being  deprived  and  who 
are  losing  their  power  of  representation  - 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
right  to  choose  and  elect  a  President,  To 
do  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
anything  but  reasonable. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  may  say 
to  the  geiitleman  from  New  York  that 
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that  same  argument  was  used  when  some 
10  or  12  of  the  Western  States  were  beint,' 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  thought  the  States 
should  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  T  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain the  reasoning  behind  the  provision 
that  would  give  Alaska  the  right  to  vote 
on  whether  the  43  million  acres  should  be 
converted  into  a  military  reservation? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
the  area  is  larger  than  that.  I  believe  it 
is  43  percent  of  the  land.  The  military 
establishment  in  Alaska  is  quite  lart'.e, 
as  the  gentleman  knows;  and  while  it 
will  be  a  part  of  Alaska,  they  must  agree 
to  relinquish  any  hold  on  the  land  during 
the  time  the  military  wants  the  land. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that,  but  is 
not  that  a  reason  why  we  should  make 
that  determination  before  statehood  is 
granted?  Why  should  they  be  allowed 
to  have  a  referendum  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  the  military 
now  in  ca.sc  of  emergency  has  the  right  to 
take  land  from  any  State,  and  they  are 
doing  it  in  some  small  areas. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  have  that  right. 
But  that  d.oe»  not  answer  my  que.stlon 
Would  It  not  be  belter  to  reserve  the  mili- 
tary land  f^rst? 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  This  is  In- 
herently a  part  of  Alaska.  I  think  the 
committee  felt  that  that  .should  be  made 
crystal  clear  That  was  the  thouKht 
throughout  all  the  considerations,  and  it 
is  now  expressed  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REcoRn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t.'entlcman  from 
Washintiton? 

There  was  no  obiectinn 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
favor  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  statehood  lejzislation 
this  session  Ever  since  cominij  to  Con- 
Rre.ss  I  have  con.si.stently  voted  for  state- 
hood both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Others  with  more  elo- 
quence than  I  command  have  and  will 
srt  forth  the  numerous  rea.'-ons  why 
statehood  should  be  granted  and  granted 
this  year. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Congres- 
sional District  closest  to  Alaska.  I  have  a 
special  intere.st  in  welcomlim  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  as  the  49th  State  of  the 
Union.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  relationship  between  the  State  of 
Washington,  particularly  the  PuKet 
Sound  area  and  Alaska.  Statehood  for 
Alaska  will,  I  believe,  further  this  rela- 
tion-ship  and  will  add  to  the  many  bene- 
fits which  already  accrue  to  these  two 
areas. 

But  support  for  Ala.skan  statehood 
does  not  blind  me  to  the  problems  which 
arise  with  statehood.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  approvinti  any  legislation  ad- 
millins  Alaska  to  eliminate  as  many  of 
these  problems  as  is  possible  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enabling  act.  I  want  to 
discu.ss  one  problem  which  is  of  particu- 
lixx   interest  to  me  as  a  representative 


from  the  State  of  Washington,  but  which 
is  also  important  to  all  Americans.  I 
refer  to  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources— in  this  case  fish  and  wildlife.  I 
am  fii-mly  convinced  that  present  condi- 
tions ref'Uiie  that  the  administration  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  re.'',ources  of  Alaska 
be  retained  by  the  Federal  Government 
until  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
Alaskan  State  Le.ti-slature  ha:^  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  administration, 
management,  and  conservation  of  these 
resources  in  the  broad  national  interest. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Alaska  fisheries  are  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Fish  and  Wildlife  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  Alaskan  salmon  run.  This  program 
IS  made  doubly  diflicult  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishing  fleet. 
Evidence  shows  tliat  the  Japanese  fleet, 
although  it  is  confined  to  waters  outside 
the  3-mile  limit  and  by  tlie  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  to  waters  west  of  the  175th 
west  meridian,  has  been  netting  millioas 
of  immature  salmon  spawned  in  Alaskan 
streams.  Scientific  evidence  has  been 
submitted  by  the  United  States  to  prove 
the  damage  the  Japane.se  are  cau.sinc  to 
this  great  resource.  Althoutih  I  under- 
stand recent  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  an  cfTurt  to 
find  a  solution  to  Ihl.s  problem  have 
broken  down,  this  Is  a  matter  which  mu.st 
be  settled,  whether  by  negotiation  or 
other  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  be  a  fool- 
hardy. I  believe,  to  turn  over  the  fish- 
eries to  Alaska  so  long  as  this  serious 
international  problem  remains  to  be  set- 
tled. 

While  rehabilitation  of  the  fl-hery  and 
the  International  problem  is  ample  rea- 
son for  continued  Federal  control,  a 
further  reason  is  that  Alaska  has  no 
competent  fisheries  organization  which 
could  cope  with  this  problem.  The  over 
200  fish  and  wildlife  employees  in  Alaska 
are  under  United  States  civil-service 
rules  and  the  civll-service-retirement 
program.  There  is  considerable  likeli- 
hood that  they  would  prefer  to  remain 
with  fish  and  wildlife  rather  than  be- 
come a  part  of  the  State  program 

The  1958  Federal  budget  for  fi.vh  and 
wildlife  for  Alaska  totaled  $1.. 594.000.  To 
carry  on  a  program  in  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  would  mean  a 
considerable  burden  on  Alaska.  Not  only 
that  but  the  Wildlife  Management  Fed- 
eration at  its  1957  convention  stressed 
the  need  for  more  adequate  funds  for 
fish  and  wildlife  management  in  Alaska. 
Aside  from  the  problem  of  personnel  and 
organization,  It  would  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  Ala.skan  taxi)ayers  to  maintain  a  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  mana^^ement  program 
at  the  present  level,  to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
pending additional  funds. 

But  what  frightens  all  conservation- 
minded  persons  and  causes  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  turning  over 
fish  and  wildlife  matters  to  the  Alaska 
legislature  has  been  the  record  of  the 
territorial  legislature  w  Ith  regard  to  con- 
servation. I  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  commercial  fishing  inter- 


ests—whether resident  or  nonresident 
not  be  allowed  to  gain  control  of  Alas- 
ka's fisheries.  But  last  year  the  terri- 
torial legislature  pas.scd  Senate  bill  30, 
which  would  do  exactly  that.  Fortu- 
nately, with  Alaska  in  a  territorial 
status,  the  management  of  fish  and 
wildlife  remains  under  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  not  the 
new  Fish  and  Game  Commission  set  up 
by  Senate  bill  30.  But  should  this  state- 
hood bill  pass  without  appropriate  lan- 
t;uage  to  protect  Ala.'^ka  fish  and  wild- 
life, the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  30 
granting  control  of  Alaska  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  to  commercial  interests 
would  become  a  reality. 

The  Acting  Governor,  although  he  de- 
clined to  veto  the  bill,  since  Its  over- 
whelming legislative  support  would 
have  made  a  veto  a  useless  act.  sent  a 
stinging  message  to  the  territorial  le;;is- 
lature.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Gover- 
nors message: 

It  Ls  r\t  once  app.ircnt  that  tills  commls- 
«lnn  Is  still  heavily  weighted  In  fuvor  of  the 
riiininerclnl  Interef.tn  Other  pruvUlont  of 
the  bill  further  emphanlze  this  factor. 

The  bin  provide*  that  the  four  commer- 
cial fisheries,  members  of  the  prceent  flsh- 
erlea  tx)urd.  shall  be  members  of  the  new 
commission.  N<>  >uch  provision  is  made  «ith 
regnrd  to  the  public  memt>er  of  the  pre»ent 
fl.Uicries  board,  vho  has  represented  the  rec- 
reational Interests. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  fiur  mem- 
t)erB  of  the  commlsulon  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  It  permits  the  four,  by  unnnlmotts 
vote,  to  carry  all  motions,  regiilatlons,  reso- 
lutlons,  and  p«jlicy  decisions. 

Most  noxious  of  all.  perhaps.  U  the  pro- 
\  ision  which  permits  members  of  the  ct>m- 
mlsBlon  Itself  lo  define  "trapper."  "hunter." 
"sport  fisherman."  and  other  terms  used  In 
the  section  relating  to  the  appointment  o( 
lueniberi! 

It  would  thus  be  possible  for  four  mem- 
bc's  oJ  the  cummlfeslou  to  s«.>  doline  the«« 
terms  as  to  circumscribe  the  pov.er  of  the 
Ctovernor  to  apjiolnt  or  to  severely  limit  his 
choice  of  appointees. 

The  Governor  further  stated: 

A.Mde  from  this,  a  g<jvernor  could.  If  he 
were  so  inclined,  fill  every  position  on  the 
commlsblon  with  c  )n'.merclal  flthermen  since 
many  ctimmercial  fishermen  also  trap,  hunt, 
and  engage  in  siwrt  &>hin);. 

Evei  y  protection  Is  given  to  the  commercial 
Interests  in  S;nute  bill  30;  the  recreational 
interests  are  assured  of  no  protection  what- 
ever. 

And.  In  addition  to  Its  other  shortcomlnvts, 
the  bin  makes  no  provision  for  representa- 
tion of  the  general  public  who  do  not  engage 
In  hunting,  trapping,  cr  fishing,  but  who, 
nonetheless,  have  a  subttantial  Interest  in 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  re.sotirces  by 
commercial  fishery  Interest.  And.  while  this 
Is  dl.scomf(  rtlng  at  the  moment  to  those 
most  Interested  In  the  recreational  phases  of 
these  resources,  in  the  long  run  it  U  likely 
to  be  harmful  In  the  other  direction,  for  it 
will  almost  Inevitably  provoke  reaction  that 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  ol  the 
commercial  fishermen. 

In  addition  to  the  shortcomings  which  I 
have  outlined  above  and  which  have  to  do 
with  the  brond  matter  of  policy.  Senate  bill 
30  appears  to  me  to  have  been  carelessly 
drafted  and  has  had  careless  handling  by 
the  legislature.  Consequently,  It  Is  full  of 
faults,  some  of  which  I  point  out  here. 

Droppins  down  a  few  paragraph.';,  he 
says; 

The  rnmml.>!s!nn  !«  authorized  by  Senate 
bill  30   to  promulgate  and   l!?sue  regulations 
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which  shall  ha%'e  the  force  and  efTect  of  law, 
but  guidelines  for  and  limitations  on  these 
regulatory  powers  are  alni<jst  entirely  lacking. 
For  example,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
ipr^Te  and  ini]>ortant  part  of  Alaska's  popula- 
tion, our  native  i>eople.  whl^-h  are  safe- 
guarded under  existing  legislation,  have  ap- 
jarently  been  either  overlooked  or  dlsre- 
y-irded  In  S.nate  bill  30. 

In  v.ew  of  this  expressed  attitude  of 
the  Territorial  legislature.  I  believe  that 
the  irouse  should  insist  on  language 
which  would  a.^-sure  continued  juri.sdic- 
tion  over  Alaska  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
.•■ources  to  protect  the  public  interest  un- 
til the  Alaska  State  Legislature  makes 
adequate  provision  for  the  administra- 
tion, management,  and  con.s(i  vation  of 
the.se  resources  in  the  public  interest.  I 
might  .say  at  this  jwlnt  that  this  pro- 
posal has  the  support  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  American 
Nature  A.ssociation.  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  National  Parks  Association, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  of  Na- 
ture Conseivancy,  and  the  Wilderness 
Society. 

One  other  fac^t  rf  this  problem  -hould 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se. 
In  the  pa.«t  20  to  23  years  the  terri- 
torial legislature  has  on  5  different  oc- 
casions enacted  law.s  discriminating 
HKalnst  nonresident*  and  imposing  a 
higher  tax  on  the  right  to  woik  and  fish 
in  Alaskan  flshei  le.s  as  to  nmiesidents 
than  flh  to  residents.  Such  di.scrimma- 
tory  ICKi-slation.  which  heretofore  has 
been  Mruck  down  by  the  courts,  not  on 
(onstitulional  grounds,  but  on  grounds 
of  limitations  or  inhibitions  placed  on 
the  Territorial  le«i.slaluie  by  Congress, 
would  under  prc-ent  indications  be  en- 
acted by  an  Alaskan  State  legislature. 
The  disrnminaioiy  tendencies  of  the 
Ala.vka  Lenslatuie  are  well  documented 
by  past  history  up  to  and  including;  Sen- 
ate bill  30.  To  allow  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature to  exerci.se  authority  over  fish  and 
wildlife  without  adequate  provi.>ions  for 
the  administration,  management  and 
conservation  cf  these  resources  would 
not  only  give  ri.se  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned objections,  but  would  al.so  serve  to 
put  thou.sands  of  fishery  workers  from 
the  State.s — many  hundreds  of  whom  re- 
side in  my  District — out  of  woik.  Action 
by  this  House  to  retain  the  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  State  legislature 
provides  for  the  administration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  in  the  national  interest 
would  not  only  prevent  usurping  of  fish 
and  wildlife  by  commercial  intere.sts.  but 
also  offer  some  hope  of  protection  for 
nonresidents  dependent  on  Alaska  fi.sh- 
cries  for  their  livelihood. 

As  I  .stated  at  the  b"p:nninp  of  my  re- 
maiks.  I  am  for  Alaska  statehood — now. 
But  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  this  Hou.se  to  re- 
member that  we  are  considering  the  ad- 
mi.ssion  of  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Union— the  United  States.  It  is  Incum- 
brnt  upon  us  that  In  enacting  statehood 
legislation  we  consider  what  is  good  for 
Alaska  and  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  :> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  for  the  splendid 
argument  he  has  just  presented  in  sup- 
port of  statehood  for  Alaska.  With  his 
many  years  of  service  on  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  as  its  ranking  minority  member,  the 
disLinr!uished  gentleman  from  NebraJka 
is  well  qualified  to  .speak  on  this  matter, 
and  he  has  ably  and  effectively  presented 
his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. I  thuik  It  is  this — that  a.s  we  have 
conferred  statehood  upon  the  territories, 
so  has  our  Nation  grown  in  strength  and 
prosperity.  The  destiny  of  the  United 
States  has  thus  unfolded,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  increased  power  at  every 
step.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
political  genius  that  this  power  has  been 
increa.sed  not  by  the  Imposition  of  colo- 
nialism, not  by  subjection  and  exploita- 
tion, but  through  a  system  of  statehood 
that  has  unified  our  people  in  bonds  of 
equal  citizenship. 

1  his  .sy.-.tem  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
our  way  of  life  and  a  devotion  to  liberty 
and  jUoticc.  The  adml.ssion  of  Ala.ska  to 
.statehood  is  but  another  step — and  a 
much  delayed  one — In  the  normal  and 
lo^i'cal  i^rowth  of  our  country  and  in  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  that  lib- 
erty and  justice. 

Lf  fs  put  aside  political  prejudices. 
Let  u. .  instead.  appraLse  the  facts  objec- 
tively and  ascertain  what  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  our  Nation  when  this  enormous 
northern  Territory  enters  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Aleut  lancuage 
Alaska  means  the  Great  Land.  Never 
was  an  area  mere  aptly  named.  No  one, 
not  even  the  opponents  of  Alaskan  state- 
hood can  deny  the  tremendous  wealth  of 
the  Territory,  both  actual  and  potential. 

Its  fishintz  resources  are  truly  fabulous. 
A  fleet  of  no  fewer  than  2.0C0  fishing  ves- 
sels is  based  at  Ketchikan  alone.  They 
supp'v  the  raw  material  for  nine  can- 
neries in  tills  .salmon-cannint-'  capital  of 
the  world  The  total  value  of  Alaska's 
fi.shing  products  has  amounted  tlius  far 
to  approximately  $2  billion.  This  fact 
alone  speaks  for  it-self  and  certainly  ca.'^ts 
doubt  on  the  a.<:sertion  that  Alaska  will 
become  a  financial  drain  upon  the  Re- 
public. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Ala.ska '.s  fishing  industry  will  rise  to 
even  greater  heights  of  pro.'-perous  pro- 
duction once  the  frustrating  hand  of  Fed- 
eral meddling  is  removed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  we  pur- 
chased her  from  Russia  in  1867  for  a 
trifling  $7  2  million,  Alaska  has  yielded 
almost  a  billion  dollars  in  mineral  w  ealth 
alone.  The  mineral  potential  of  this  land 
IS  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
Of  the  33  metals  and  minerals  classified 
as  strategic  and  critical  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 31  are  or  could  be  obtained  from 
Alaska.  To  cite  only  a  few:  antimony, 
asbestos,  bauxite,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
chrumite.  cobalt,  copper.  Industrial  dia- 
monds, graphite,  lead,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, nickel,  platinum,  talc.  tin.  and  zinc. 
Indeed,  the  only  known  tin  deposit  in 


any  quantity  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  in  Alaska,  near  Nome.  Con- 
sidering the  recent  unfortunate  incidents 
in  South  America,  which  is  one  of  our 
important  sources  of  tin,  we  would  do 
well  not  to  underestimate  this  re.source 
available  in  Ala.ska.  There  are  even  coal- 
fields in  the  Territory,  yielding  some 
500,000  tons  annually.  Who  can  predict 
the  profusion  of  mineral  Wealth  that  will 
pour  from  this  land  when  the  energies 
of  Alaska's  people  are  spurred  by  the 
grant  of  statehood? 

We  have  known  about  the  possibility 
of  oil  in  the  Territory  since  1886  when  oil 
seepages  were  detected  near  Barrow. 
S?vcral  years  ago  the  Navy  carried  out 
an  exploration  program  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  There  it  discovered  great 
fields  of  high-quality  petroleum  and  vast 
amounts  of  natural  gas.  No  less  than 
five  major  localities  in  Alaska  are  con- 
sidered potential  petroleum  producers. 
On  the  basis  of  geological  reports,  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  Alas.ca  Ls  due 
for  an  industrial  revolution  that  will 
startle  the  world.  This  is  not  an  idle 
dream.  I  predict  it  will  occur  in  our 
lifetime. 

Do  we  need  more.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  to 
convince  us  of  Ala.ska 's  glowing  future? 
There  is  more.  As  a  producer  of  fine 
furs,  the  Territory  has  few  equals. 
Seventeen  kinds  of  commercial  furs,  in- 
cluding mink.  .seal,  and  ennme,  flow 
from  Alaska.  S.nce  18C7  the  fur  trade 
lias  been  worth  some  S200  million. 

Alaska's  forest  resources  are  most 
valuable  and  demand  serious  attention. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  spruce  and  hem- 
lock blanketing  her  southeastern  coast 
contain  enough  commercial  grade  tim- 
ber to  produce  a  million  tons  of  news- 
print annually.  Consider  this  in  the 
light  of  the  newsprint  difiTiculties  of  re- 
cent years.  With  proper  logging  tech- 
niques, this  yield  could  continue  indefi- 
nitely. And  this  does  not  include  the 
more  than  300.000  square  miles  cf  tim- 
ber in  the  interior  which,  as  the  area 
continues  its  development,  will  surely 
become  available  for  commercial  use. 
Alaska's  wealth  in  lumber  is  estimated 
at  sometliing  like  $3  billion.  It  may 
well  become  the  newspriiit  capital  of  the 
world. 

These  are  facts  which  we  must  not 
ignore.  The  wealth  of  the  Territory 
must  be  and  will  be  unleashed  for  the 
greater  good  of  our  entire  Nation.  No 
one  will  deny  the  great  difficulties  that 
must  be  overcome  before  Alaska's  poten- 
tial can  be  realized.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  manifestly  clear 
that  we  must,  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, hasten  the  development  of  this  land 
and  that  the  greatest  encouragement  we 
can  offer  at  the  moment  is  the  grant  of 
statehood. 

So  much  for  our  own  advantage. 
Now.  what  of  the  obligation  we  owe  to 
the  people  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  know  that  some  of  the  opponents  of 
Alaska's  statehood  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  obligation.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  we  are  bound  both 
by  the  implied  promises  of  our  past 
actions  and  by  the  simple  justice  due 
our  fellow  Americans. 
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I  do  net  Intend  to  discuss  in  detail 
our  past  relations  with  Alaska.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  explored  by  other 
speakers  and  in  numerous  writings.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  basic  facts. 
Let  me  point  out,  however,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  calendar  of  events  in  that 
history. 

Alaska,  you  will  recall,  was  purcased 
in  1867.  The  next  year  it  became  an 
incorporated  Territory.  In  1883  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  ex  parte  Morgan,  de- 
fined an  incorporated  Territory  as  an 
"inchoate  State,"  that  is.  an  embryonic 
State.  In  1912  Confrress  pas'-ed  the  Or- 
ganic Act  confirming  Alaska's  status  as 
an   incorporated  Territory. 

In  other  words,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  when  they  passed  the  act  of  1912, 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  confirming  Alaska's  status. 
Twenty-nine  Territories  had  previously 
been  incorporated  and  afterward  ble.sr.ed 
with  statehood.  How  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1912,  in  the  light  of  previous  exper- 
ience, was  anythln.;  but  an  implied 
promise  of  statehood? 

Of  course  we  are  not  absolutely  bound 
by  the  action  of  previous  Congresses. 
That  is  why  we  are  now  debating  the 
subject.  But  surely  wc  must  recognize 
the  implied  obligation  that  rests  upon 
us. 

And  what  of  our  obligation  to  the 
Alaskans  as  fellow  Americans?  Tliere 
are  in  the  Territory  some  212.500  people, 
perhaps  a  few  more.  About  90  percent 
are  American  citizens.  They  come  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  from 
every  State  of  tlie  Union. 

It  has  been  implied  that  these  people 
are  not  worthy  of  statehood.  Who  is 
more  worthy?  The  nualities  they  pos- 
.sess  and  have  so  amply  demonstrated 
are  precisely  those  qualities  we  profess 
most  to  admire:  The  pioneering  spirit, 
the  will  and  ability  to  carve  a  civiliza- 
tion out  of  a  wilderness,  to  gra.sp  nature 
and  mold  it  to  mr.n's  desire.  These 
people  arc  the  great  adventurers  of  our 
day,  sturdy.  Independent,  self-reliant, 
democratic.  The  average  Alaskan  has 
a  better-than-avcrage  education.  Kc  is 
well  read;  he  is  well  traveled. 

But  above  all  he  is  an  American.  He 
is  not  an  alien.  He  shares  our  culture 
and  our  customs.  And  he  deserves  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  that  accompany 
statehood. 

The  wishes  of  Alaskans  in  tliis  respect 
are  well  known.  They  want  full-fiodged 
citizen.ship.  They  expressed  their  desire 
for  statehood  by  a  3-to-2  vote  in  1946. 
In  1956  the  margin  rose  to  2 '^  to  1.  In 
1957  Alaska's  legislature — both  houses — 
voted  unanimously  for  statehood. 

Nor  are  the  American  people  reluctant 
to  accept  the  Alaskans  into  the  Union. 
What  could  be  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  12-to-l  reaction  in  favor  of  Ala.skan 
statehood  reported  by  the  Gallup  poll 
this  year?  Is  there  a  Member  of  this 
House  who.  having  polled  his  District, 
has  failed  to  find  a  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents favoring  statehood? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Alaskans  are  our 
own  and  deserve  to  be  treated  like  our 
own.  They  do  not  deserve  shabby  treat- 
ment.    Nor  do  they  deserve   to  be  op- 


posed by  the  shabby  argument  that,  be- 
cau.se  Communists  are  allegedly  power- 
ful in  Hawaii,  Alaska  is  not  fit  for  state- 
hood. We  are  not  debating  Hawaii's 
admission.  Lot  the  Hawaiian  case  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple—  and  rightly  so.  We  are  proud  of 
our  economic,  military,  and  moral 
strent^lh.  of  our  enlightened  form  of 
government.  We  arc  proud  of  our  hard- 
won  and  hard-kept  liberties,  of  this 
mighty  Nation,  this  beacon  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  above  all,  wc  are  proud  of  our 
sense  of  justice. 

Is  it  the  course  of  cither  justice  or 
ron.':istency  for  those  who  so  fervently 
uphold  States  rights  to  deny  the  risht  of 
statehood  to  their  fellow  Americans? 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  clear  our  con- 
sciences by  granting  it  to  them.  now. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  f:om  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AsriNALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
v.ill  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  col- 
leagues when  I  state  that  I  support 
wholeheartedly  the  le-nslation  now  be- 
fore this  committee.  Years  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body,  I  favored  the  principle  cf  state- 
hood for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  for 
Hawaii  as  well.  My  zeal  in  si'ch  cause 
has  not  dimini.'-hcd  with  the  years.  In 
fict.  it  has  grown.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  bill  which  we  presently  have 
before  us  is  a  good  one  and  one  which 
v.ill  bring  about  an  event  which  is  long 
overdue. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  understand  fully 
the  position  or  positions  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  a  sincle  one  of 
them — many  of  them  are  not  only  col- 
leagues but  my  own  clo.':e  personal 
friends  as  well. 

My  position,  simply  put,  is  this:  The 
granting  of  the  status  of  statehood  to 
Alaska — advantages  to  the  residents  not 
only  of  Alaska  but  to  each  and  every 
resident  who  claims  allegiance  to  this 
great  country  of  ours — far  outweigh  any 
of  the  disadvantages  cr  costs  that  may 
result  for  the  time  being  to  any  par- 
ticular group  of  us  or  any  specific  area 
of  our  Nation. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  involved  an 
ultimate  minor  question  of  locality  rep- 
resentation in  this  particular  body. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a  shift  — to  my 
way  of  thinking,  a  very  slight  shift,  if 
any — in  the  political  control  alinemcnt 
of  the  bodies  of  our  Federal  Congre.ss. 
These  are  the  ace-old  po.ssibilities  that 
have  been  surrounded  by  the  bringing  of 
new  States  into  the  Union.  How  long 
must  unreasoning  selfishness  be  left  to 
block  the  path  of  progress — the  path 
of  equitable  and  just  treatment  to  all 
of  the  citizens  of  our  land? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  same  motives  of 
opposition  to  equitable  treatment  for  all 
have  been  with  us  since  the  first  patriot 
cried  out  for  the  n^leasc  of  the  shackles 
which  enslaved  him.  It  Is  history  re- 
peating itself. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  In  our  think- 
ing as  we  make  our  decisions  on  this  leg- 
islation.    All  of  America  watches.     All 


of  the  world  watches.  Another  step  for- 
ward In  our  country's  destiny  is  possible. 
To  deny  statehood  for  Alaska  to  the 
people  of  that  Territory  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  generally  would  be  a  step 
backward  which  wc  can  ill  aCford  to  take 
today. 

Mr  Chairmtm.  this  is  third  occasion, 
since  becomin«  a  Member  of  this  Hou.sc. 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
down  into  this  well  to  address  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Ala.ska  and  to  urge  favorable  action  by 
this  body  on  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  as  con- 
clusively as  I  am  able  to  do  the  case  for 
statehood.  I  shall  present  it  as  follows. 
Fust,  what  is  the  opposition  to  state- 
hood— what  are  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  this  legislation;  sec- 
ond, what  are  the  reasons  for  statehood- 
is  the  Territory  reac'y — politically  and  ec- 
onomically— is  it  able  and  qualified  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  statehc  od  ; 
and  third,  what  wUI  be  the  outcome  for 
Alaska  once  slatthood  has  been  achieved. 

Let  us  take  them  one  at  a  time.  Fiist 
of  all.  let  me  say  that  the  opposition  to 
statehood  stems  from  those  who  for 
economic  or  i)olitical  reasons  refu.se  and 
have  refused  to  accept  any  changes  in 
the  present  status  quo  of  Alaska.  They 
wish  to  keep  the  Tcrritorj*  In  an  indefi- 
nite state  of  what  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  modern  coloniali.sm.  They  wish  to 
ke?p  the  Territory  in  a  status  where  it 
is  unable  to  protect  itself  against  econo- 
mic and  political  di.scrimtnation. 

Let  us  analyze,  and  let  us  look  very  ^ 
carefully  at  the  art-'umcnts  which  are 
advocated  by  the^o  well-intentioned  but 
to  me  misguided  citizens.  The<e  argu- 
ments can  generally  be  clas.'-ifled  into 
three  principal  ;:roupings:  Fir.st.  reoc- 
raphy;  second,  population;  third,  politi- 
cal immaturity.  Now  let  us  look  at  these 
arguments  individually  and  see  if  there 
is  any  sub'tanc^.  any  validity  to  eilhi  r 
any  or  all  of  these  positions. 

Geography:     The  argument   is  made 
that  the  Territory  is  not  contigucus  to 
the  mainland.     Therefore,  it  should  net 
be  crantcd  statehood.    What  a  spurious 
argument  that  is.     The  Con.4itution  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  docs  not 
stipulate  that  a  qualification  fcr  state- 
hood is  that  a  State  must  contiguous  to 
the  borders  of  one  or  more  cf  the  sister 
States.    Indeed,  if  such  were  one  of  the 
criterias  of  statehood,  it  appears  doubt- 
ful   that   California,    and    later   Oret-'on 
could  have  qualif.ed  for  admission  into 
the  Union.    In  this  day  and  a  e  of  elec- 
tronics, jets,   and   satellites,   and   all   of 
the  modern  paraphernalia,  are  there  still 
some  among  us  who  fail  to  realize  that 
Ala.ska   is  clo.ser  for  all   practical  pur- 
poses to  the  National  Capital  than  were 
Boston   or  New   Yoik  at  the  time   the 
Union      was      formed.        Furtheimore, 
Alai,ka  and   the  rest  of  the  Union  are 
linked  closely  together  in  a  way  that  no 
States  were  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion.    I  refer  to  the  instantanoous  com- 
munication by  telephone.    That  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  earlier  Ptfltes  T\-ere  ad- 
mitted.   Today  it  is  possible  to  reach  any 
city  in  Alaska  from  any  city  in  the  United 
States  and  vice  ver'-a  and  converse  as 
easily  as  is  done   by   a  local   telephone 
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call.  I..et  U.S.  therefore,  not  fall  prey  to 
this  fallacious  and  spurious  argument. 
It  has  never  been  a  requirement  in  the 
past  and  there  Ls  no  factual  reason  why 
It  .should  be  .so  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
sj»me  one  which  was  made  at  the  time 
both  California  and  later  Oregon  .soucht 
admission  into  the  Union.  It  is  as  weak 
now  as  It  was  then. 

The  .second  general  line  of  opposition 
wiiich  I  should  like  to  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  all.  is  that  pertaining  tn  popula- 
tion or  the  pre.suppo.sed  lack  of  it.     The 
1950  census  listed  Alaska  with  a  popula- 
tion   of    132.000.      The    latest    estimates 
available  as  of  June  1.  19,')7  showed  Alas- 
ka with  a  population  of  209.000  which  is 
exclusive  of  the  large  but  rather  tran.-ient 
military    personnel.      Therefore,     in    7 
years.  Alaska  has  had  an  increase  of  77  - 
000    in    its    civilian    population    alone. 
Allow  me  to  remind  you.  my  colleagues, 
that  Ala.ska  has  a  lareer  populatirn  at 
this  time  than  had  25  of  the  35  States 
which    uere    admitted    into   the    Union 
after  the  original  13.    Lft  me  back  thi.s  up 
with  a  few  d.Ues  and  lisfurfs;   Alabama 
had  a  population  of  slightly  above  127.- 
000  at  the  time  of  its  admi.ssion  Into  the 
Union    in     1819;     Arkansas    joined    the 
Union  in  1836  with  a  population  of  52.- 
240;   California,  admitted  in   1850.   had 
only    92  527    people;    in.-    own    .State    of 
Colorado,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  in 
1876.   had    approximately   an   estimated 
150.000:    Florida    joined    in     1845    with 
about    72.000.     Permit    me    to   continue 
this  call  of  the  roll  of  States;  Idaho  en- 
toied    tl.p    Union    in    1830    with   slightly 
more  than  88  500  peitons;  Illinois  joined 
in  1818  with  only  53.211 ;  Inaiana  came  in 
1816  with  slightly  undei   100.000  popula- 
tion; Iowa  1  ad  a  populaiion  of  102.000  at 
the  time  of  its  admission  in  1846;  Kan- 
sas,   In    1861,    joined    the    Union    with 
somewhat  less  than   150,030;   Kentucky 
in     1790     had      api)ro.\.mati;]y     73,600; 
Louisiana  in   1812  had  a  population  of 
76,556;  Michigan  was  admiUcd  into  the 
Union  in  1837  witli  fewor  than  200,000; 
Minnesota    entered    into    the    sisterhood 
of    .suites    in    1858    with    123.000:    Mis- 
sissippi  came    in   witii   les.s   than   75.000 
in  1817.  Missouri  in  18:21  brought  only 
66.586  into  the  Union;  Montana  admitted 
in  1889,  had  a  population  of  almost  143.- 
COO;   NeLra."^ka   came   ir.to   tlie   Union   in 
1C67  \Mth  28.841  inhab:unUs;  Nevada  in 
1864  had  only  11.030:  North  Dakota  en- 
tered   in    1C39    Willi    190.000:    Ohio    had 
slightly  abwve  4.'),000  at  the  t.me  of  its 
admission  in  18u3;  Oregon  added  52.465 
to  our  national  population  when  it  came 
Into  the  Union  in  1859;  Tennessee  had  a 
population  of  approximaicly  60.000  at  the 
time  of  it.s  admi.sMon  ir    179G;  Vermont 
in  1791  brought  in  85,4:25  new  citizens; 
and,   Wyoming   added   €2,555   people   to 
the  national  poi^ulation  at  the  t»mc  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union  in  1890. 

In  practically  each  and  every  instance, 
the  various  States  were  subjected  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  i>)pulation  within 
a  few  years  after  having  achieved  state- 
hood. There  is  no  subs  ance  to  the  t>e- 
lief  that  the  Alaska  story  will  be  any 
different.  On  the  contrary,  evidence 
would  indicate  that  once  Alaska  has  ob- 
tained statehood,  and  thu.s.  political  and 
economic  indeix'ndence,  with  control  of 


her  own  destiny,  she  will  experience  a 
tremendous  increase  in  her  permanent 
civilian  jxipulation. 

The  third  general  classification  of  fal- 
lacious arguments  advanced  by  the  op- 
ponents  of    this   legislation,    is   that    of 
political    immaturity — ncnreadiness,    or 
whatever  synonyms  one  wi.shes  to  give 
to  it.     This  is  probably  the  most  absurd 
argument  of  all.     The  citizens  of  Alaska 
are  for  a  large  part  emigrants  from  1 
or  the  other  of  the  48  States  or  children 
of    such    immigrants.     They    were    em- 
bued  with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  old  and 
went    to    Alaska    to    overcome    obstacle 
after  obsuicle  in  order  to  settle  the  land 
and   build  a  decent  life  for  themselves 
and    their    families.     They    took    with 
them  the  community  law-abiding  spirit 
whicli   they  had  them.selves  assisted   in 
e.stablishins,  in  perpetuating,  and  which 
they    had    practiced    in    their    everyday 
living  in  their  home  communitie;,  in  the 
Staler;.     Many  of  these  people  had  been 
leaders  at  home,  active  in  civic,  county, 
and  .State  affairs.     Is  there  any  rea.son 
to  believe  that  they  became  less  respon- 
sible citizens  once  Uioy  had  estabLshed 
Uiem.selve.s  m  Alaska?     Of  course  not; 
to  say  otherwise  is  purely  wishful  arcu- 
meniativc  thinking.     All  the  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.     They  have  built  com- 
munities,  notwithstanding    the   difficul- 
ties encountered,  which  are  on  a   par 
with  tiie  services  rendered  in  any  similar 
i^ze  community  in  any  of  the  48  States. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  further  evidence 
of  responsible  citizcnsliip  on  the  part  of 
Alaskans  by  reminding  you  of  some  re- 
cent history.     Under  legislation  enacted 
by  tiie  Alaska  Leiislature  in  the  fall  of 
1955.  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  elected 
del.  gates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitu- 
tion.   Mr.   Chairman,  t.he  Imished  prod- 
uct of  the  convention  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing documents  of  our  times.    Let  it 
be  the  an.wer  to  any  .statement  of  non- 
readiness    or    of    political    immaturity. 
It  is  a  profound  .statement  cf  redcdica- 
tion  to  tiie  democratic  way  of  life.    It  is 
my  thinking  that  it  will  go  into  our  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  outstanding  constitu- 
tional  documents  of   the  20th  century. 
This  hi.-torical  document  is  included  in 
the  committee  report,  starting  on  page 
49,  and  I  uikc  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
it.    I  should  like  to  quote  here  and  now 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Aiaika: 

We  the  people  of  Ala.-ka.  grateful  to  God 
nad  to  those  who  founded  our  Nation  and 
piuaeered  tlii.s  great  land,  in  order  to  se- 
cure and  tiaiumit  to  succeeciing  geuerailons 
c  u-  ht-rltage  of  political,  civil,  and  reliqi.ius 
liberty  within  the  Union  of  State.«;.  do  orcJain 
and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  State 
ot  Alaska. 

I  .should  like  furtlicr  to  read  sections 
I  and  II  of  the  declaration  of  rights  of 
th?  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska: 
Section  I  stipulates : 

This  constitution  Is  dedicat<>d  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  all  persons  have  a  natiural  right 
to  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  their  own  in- 
dustry: that  all  persons  are  equal  and  en- 
titled to  equal  rights,  opportunities,  and 
protection  under  the  law;  and  that  all  per- 
Fous  have  corresix)udiug  obligations  to  the 
pc'^ple  and  to  the  States. 


Is  that  the  end  result  of  a  citizenry  not 
quite  ready  for  statehood — not  quite  po- 
litically mature?  How  absurd  these  re- 
marks are.  Let  me  read  you  section  II, 
which  proclaims  the  source  of  govern- 
ment, as  follows: 

A;i  poUtlcal  power  Is  Inherent  In  the  peo- 
ple. AH  government  originates  with  the  peo- 
ple, is  rounded  uix)n  their  wrin  only,  and  Is 
inttituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Is  such  a  declaration  of 
rights  the  achievements  of  citizens  not 
yet  ready  to  assume  the  full  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  statehood?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  this  document,  this  historical 
document,  if  you  please,  answer  once  and 
for  all  the  fallacious  charges  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation.  This  con- 
stitution shall  ever  be  a  monument  not 
only  to  the  delegates  to  this  convention, 
but  to  all  citizens  cf  Alai-ka  now  and  in 
the  future.  Such  a  document  is  the  re- 
.sult  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  dedicated 
and  re.'^ponsible  citizens  fully  capable  of 
administering  their  own  Internal  affairs. 
The  constitution  as  drafted  by  the  con- 
vention wat  subsequently  approved  by  the 
voters  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  17.- 
477  to  7,100— sli£l;tiy  better  than  a  2-to-l 
vote.  "• 

In  its  desire  for  early  statehood,  the 
convention  also  adopted  the  Tennessee 
plan,  that  is  to  say,  an  ordinance  v.hich 
provides  for  the  immediate  election  of 
two  Senators  and  a  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Alaska.    The  so-called  Ten- 
nessee plan  v.as  adopted  by  the  electorate 
of  Alaska  by  a  vote  of   15.011   to  9.556. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Ala:;kans'  adoption  of  the  Tennessee 
plan  was  based  not  on  1  but  on  7  his- 
toric precedents.    Not  only  did  Tennessee 
ad-ipt  It,  successfully,  in  1796,  but  similar 
procedure   was  adopted,   in   advance  of 
action  by  the  Con3:icss,  by  6  other  great 
States  representing  not  only,  as  in  the 
case   of  Tennersee,   the   South,   but   the 
Middle  West,  tlie  Prairie  States,  and  tlie 
Far    Wo-t.      These    6    States    which,    in 
addition  to  Tennessee,  established  that 
fine  precedent  which  Alaskans  were  v.iie 
enough  to  follow,  v.ere — and  I  give  them 
in  chrcnolcs-ical  crdei' — Michigan,  Icvva, 
California,     Minnesota.     Cregon,     and 
Kansas.     The  Representatives  of  those 
seven   great   States   should   be   flattered 
and  prcud  that  their  Slates  set  so  fuie 
an  e:<ampie  and  that  the  ingenuity,  en- 
terprise, and  pioneering  spirit  of  Alaskans 
revived  that  procedure  a  century  later 
and  put  it  to  use.    Accordingly,  in  1956, 
candidates  fcr  such  offices  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  respective  political  parties 
and  were  elected  in  the  general  election. 
They  have  been  knocking  on  the  door  of 
Congress  seeking  admission  since  Janu- 
ary of  1957.    Is  this  the  action  of  politi- 
cally immature  people?     Or  is  it   net 
rather  the  accomplishment  of  qualified, 
dedicated,  and  capable  citizens  caser  and 
desirou.s  of  administering  their  own  des- 
tiny.   I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  steps 
taken  by  her  citizens  in  the  recent  past 
answer  adequately  the  question.  "Is  the 
Territory  ready,   able,   and   qualified   to 
a.ssume    the    responsibilities    of    state- 
hood?"    The  answer  is  'Yes." 

I  hope  that  in  this  first  part  of  my 
address,  I  have  not  only  replied  to  the 
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•  ntumpntii  of  tho  opponcnU  of  Btntc- 
ho<jd,  >jut  fur  mojo  Impojttint  Inderd, 
thdl  I  hnve  ul»o  udrquately  nhown  that 
thr*  clU/cnit  of  AluMku  have  ctirD^d  and 
di'^rrve  ttio  rluht  to  maiiMuo  und  udinlniit- 
tcr  ihPir  own  Intrrnnl  Rffnlr*, 

111  tfilH  iiccond  portion  of  my  preicntn- 
tloii  of  tho  cuNfl  for  Rtatchood,  I  ahould 
like  to  point  rmt  the  problcinN  und  the 
dUcrlmlnfitlon  to  which  tho  Tvrrltory 
ha^t  been  nubjrcted  and  why  Htatehood 
U  the  annvver  to  rc«olvc  «uch  dinicultlc«, 
In  Hiiinlns  the  treaty  of  ccHtlon  with 
CzarlAtt  nuMla  nomo  00  yrarH  nao  our 
aoverrmipnt  made  a.  Kpcclflc  pledge  to  the 
cltizcnM  of  Alaska  "the  InhlbltantR  Nhall 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantagcH,  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  pledge  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  March  30,  1867,  91  years  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  our  country,  has  our 
Government  lived  up  to  this  pledge? 
Let  me  answer  it  with  an  emphatic  "No." 
Allow  me  to  quote  here  from  the  excel- 
lent presentation  made  before  our  com- 
mittee by  a  former  Governor  of  Alaska, 
and  now  Senator-elect  from  the  Terri- 
toiT.  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening. 
Governor  Grueninc:  quite  adequately  and 
correctly  analyzed  the  approach  and  at- 
titude of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
relationship  toward  the  Territory  when 
he  stated  before  our  committee: 

Now.  those  90  years  under  the  American 
flag  have  represented  In  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Alaska  a  period  of 
neglect  and  Indifference,  and  worse,  even 
discrimination,  without  precedent  or  parallel 
In  this  history  of  our  country. 

Is  that  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  Mr. 
Chairman?  We  hear  frequent  reference 
in  this  Chamber  to  the  shameful  and  de- 
grading treatment  which  certain  foreign 
countries  have  at  one  time  or  another 
adopted  and  practiced  in  their  relation- 
ship with  their  overseas  territorial  pos- 
sessions. Such  conduct,  such  indiffer- 
ence, such  discrimination,  such  abu.se  i.s 
loudly  deplored.  Yet.  in  many  respects 
we.  ourselves,  have  had  an  equally  dis- 
tasteful and  shameful  record  in  our 
treatment  and  attitude  toward  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  read,  and  read  with 
care.  Governor  Gruening's  excellent  tes- 
timony in  the  hearings  held  before  our 
committee  on  this  legislation. 

Briefly,  permit  me  to  point  out  .some 
of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  to  which  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  has  been  subjected. 
Alaska  was  purchased  from  Ru.s.<;ia  in 
1867.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1884 — 17 
years  later,  mind  you— that  enlightened 
recognition  was  given  to  Alaska,  and  the 
Organic  Act  of  1884  was  enacted  by  Con- 
fuess.  It  was  not  until  1906  that  the 
Territory  was  authorized  to  have  a  dele- 
gate— nonvoting — in  Congress.  It  was 
not  until  1912  that  Congress  gave  the 
Territory  some  semblance  of  self-Gov- 
rrnment  in  enacting  a  new  Organic  Act. 
It  was  an  improvement  over  the  unwork- 
able act  of  1804,  but  as  Governor  Gruen- 
ing  so  aptly  described  it  in  our  hearin^.s: 
It  Is  notable  chiefly  for  the  things  U  for- 
bade and  forbids  Alaskans  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  1913  and  suc- 


cepdlna  iPuUlnturrd  of  the  Territory  hnvo 
IMJtIiloned  the  ConureM,  and  the  ('xccu* 
live  branch,  to  urunt  It  control  over  Itn 
rettourcoii,  notably  the  trutiMfcr  of  Um 
flNhcrlcN  to  territorial  JurUdlclinn  ThU 
ha*  not  been  achieved,  C'oiiikI  and 
m.inaKcmcnt  of  its  wiUllili-,  liu*  has 
not  been  achieved,  Mr,  Clialinian,  I 
could  cite  additional  InhitinccN  of  Mimllur 
dlfti  enard  for  the  w  UheH  of  the  Territory, 

In  my  remalnhn  moment*,  I  should 
like  to  brln«  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
IcrtKUes  probably  the  mont  ra"iant  of  the 
discriminations  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed auulnst  the  Tciriiory  and  Us  citi- 
zen* by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  I  have 
reference  to  the  field  of  tian,'>portatlon. 
In  1920  ConKre.ss  enacted  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  better-known  as  the  Jones 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Jones  Act  was 
to  assist  the  bhlpbuildlng  and  allied  in- 
dustries. However,  It  dl.scrlmlnated 
against  the  Territory  by  prohibiting  the 
shipment  to  Alaska  of  any  goods  or  prod- 
ucts aboard  foreign  ships,  specilically 
Canadian  vessels,  and  authorized  only 
United  States  bottoms  to  take  on  .ship- 
ment destined  for  Alaska.  This  was. 
I'laturally.  a  boom  to  Seattle  and  its  citi- 
zens, but  it  tripled  the  cost  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska.  Ihe  enactment  of  the 
Jones  Act  re.'^ulted  m  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  competition.  Consequently, 
terminal  charges,  loading  and  unloading 
charges,  freight  charges,  and  .so  forth. 
were  increased  beyond  all  loiiical  reason- 
ing. It  caused  hard.ship  and  discrimina- 
tion in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  against 
the  residents  of  the  Territory  in  the 
shipment  of  material  for  the  economic 
development  of  Ala.'-ka;  in  tlie  shipment 
of  merchandise,  food  products,  and  other 
commodities  ncces.sary  and  essential  to 
the  existence,  progres.s.  and  development 
of  the  people  of  the  territory.  Briefly 
and  in  a  nutshell,  the  residents  of 
Alaska— United  States  citizens  all— were 
being  penalized  for  livin-  in  Alaska. 

Another  type  cf  discrimination  to 
which  the  Territory  has  been  subjected 
to  until  fairly  recently  was  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highways 
Act.  Until  the  84th  Conrress  took  cor- 
rective steps,  and  included  Alaska  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Territory 
had  again  and  again  been  denied  the 
privileges  and  benefits  accorded  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yes,  and  I  regret  very  much 
to  say  this,  but  such  discrimination  has 
been  extended  into  the  air  aye  as  well. 
One  of  the  foreign  airlines  flying  from 
Copenhagen  to  Tokyo  stops  at  Anchor- 
age. Alaskans,  however,  arc  forbidden 
to  embark  or  debark. 

An  additional  discrimination  which 
lias  been  practiced  against  tlie  "lerritory 
is  that  relative  to  the  land  situation. 
Under  the  Oi^anic  Act,  Ala.skans  are 
prohibited  from  enacting  any  land  laws. 
All  determinations  In  such  respects  are 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  authorized  agencies,  i  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  various  discrimina- 
tions just  mentioned  will  be  corrected  by 
the  granting  of  statehood  to  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  my 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  statehood's  charges.    I  have  presented 


thn  reasotvi  and  furlnrs  uhv  Aia'knn* 
have  ciiined  Ihrlr  enllllcminl  to  the 
Mtatu*  of  HlHtehood,  In  lh<«c  cIcHinK 
moments,  I  nhould  like  u>  advir  why  I 
hold  the  belief  that  ntnlrhood  will  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  Alaska  and  ll» 
residents  but  to  our  Nation  us  a  whole. 
I  fclnceidy  believe  that  oner  ntutehfwU 
has  been  achieved  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous upswing  In  the  population  of 
the  aica  ii  population  inc-ieasc  of  A 
peimaneiit  nature,  With  the  olutuw  of 
colonlaliNm  — bo  It  Intentional  or  re- 
sultant—ulxjlUhed,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease In  capital  Investment  which  will 
permit  and  acceleiatc  the  growth  of  the 
economic  development  of  Ala>ka.  The 
area  Is  blcscd  with  tremendous  poten- 
tial in  natural  resources,  timber, 
minerals,  oil,  and  .so  forth.  The  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  natural  resources  will 
eet  additional  Impetus  from  .statehood. 
Of  that.  I  am  convinced.  As  Ala.ska's 
population  mcrea.'-es,  and  industry  ex- 
pands there  will  be  an  ever-greater  need 
for  electric  power.  As  Alaska  becomes 
additionally  self-.sufllcient  in  food  pro- 
duction, there  will  be.  consequentlj', 
an  expansion  in  related  development. 
Alaska's  water  and  power  re.'<ources  are 
enormous.  Among  Its  natural  re.sources 
are  found:  Gold,  lead.  tin.  antimony, 
mercury,  copper,  platinum,  .•■ilver,  coal, 
iron,  oil  shales,  petroleum.  I  believe  it 
significant  to  note  in  passing  that  Alaska 
provides  us  w  ith  almost  95  percent  of  our 
total  domestic  tin  production — certainly. 
:in  important  mineral  in  these  critical 
days. 

The  benefits  to  be  acquired  by  prantlnpr 
statehood  to  Alaska  will  naturally  flow 
Iirimarily  to  Alaska  and  its  citizens. 
However,  such  benefits  must  nece.ssarily 
result  in  like  benefits  to  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Union. 

Of  greater  immf^diate  value.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance to  mankind  is  the  fact  that  the 
entire  world  will  witness  our  action  here 
in  approvint!  this  legislation  It  will 
clearly  demonstiate  to  all  that  the 
United  States  of  America  believes  in 
self-determination  and  in  self-govern- 
ment. To  disapprove  this  lepislation  at 
this  time  is  my  way  of  thinking  a  dan- 
gerous course.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing 
I  .should  like  to  repeat  the  statement 
which  I  made  in  1955  durinc  the  con- 
sideration of  similar  le-'islation:  •  GrarU- 
in«T  self-government  and  encouraginpr 
self-government  is  consistent  with  our 
history  and  our  trnditions."  I  urge  the 
membership  of  this  House  not  only  to 
support  favorably  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill,  but  to  do  so  by 
an  overwhelmini;  vote. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York, 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
tleman  from  Ore-on  I  Mr.  Ullman  1 
Mr.  ULL.MAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
year  the  State  of  Orenon.  whose  Second 
District  I  have  the  honor  to  repre.sent 
will  celebrate  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
its  statehood.  The  citizens  of  mv  State 
look  back  with  pride  over  that  100  vears, 
for  we  fej'l  that  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  share  in  the  obligations 
and  privileges  which  attend  the  citizens 
of  any  of  the  States. 

Acquired  by  treaty  In  1867  and  Incor- 
porated as   a  Teiritory   the  next   year. 
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Alaska  ha*  remained  virtually  a  colonial 
ponkeMlon  for  DO  yean,  Jt«  cltlKcn* 
have  enjoyed  all  the  obllitation«  of  state- 
hood but  have  conaUit^rtly  been  denied 
tho  enjoyment  of  Its  pllvUege*  (or  th« 
Idhi  00  yean. 

Mr  Chairman,  ther*  r  re  a  number  of 
slmllurltles  that  easily  come  to  mind 
when  we  compare  Oreuni'ji  flcht  for 
sUitehood  with  the  ftdm  rablc  efloit  be- 
ing made  by  Alaska  tfday.  Certainly 
the  uitltude  of  many  owurd  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Oreuon  Into  the 
Union  was  closely  analot  otis  to  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  with  regard  to  the  odmiMlon  of 
Alaska.  Am  we  read  the  debates  that 
preceded  the  admission  of  On  Kon,  we 
find  again  and  again  the  ;ame  arguments 
advanced  against  the  admlMlon  of  my 
State  which  are  now  )elnK  advanced 
ogainst  tho  admLs&ion  of  Alaska. 

Senator  James  Murray  Ma.son.  of  Vir- 
ginia, protested  against  admitting  Ore- 
gon l>ecause  of  the  small.ie.ss  of  her  p<^jp- 
ulation.  contending  that — 

It  In  unf.Tlr.  iinofjusl  nnd  un}m>t:  It  is 
destroying  the  cqullibrluni  of  our  institu- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  this  Is.sue.  Senator 
J.imcs  .''tephens  Green,  of  Ml.S5ourl,  re- 
.vpt  ndcd  as  follows: 

I.-I  Orc^-nn  to  come  !n  a/  «  xUtcr  In  this 
Republic?  She  fanclrs  h-rself  capable  of 
•Ufitalnlntf  a  State  p^rvernment.  We 
•e«  •  •  •  that  Ehe  has  at  this  time  about 
80.000  Inhabitants.  We  se  •  a  train  of  cir- 
cura.stsncea  directing  p(  pulatlon  to  that 
Territory.  We  have  a  reasonable  ground  of 
expectation  that  even  before  next  December 
there  will  be  more  than  100  000  people  there. 
Why  then  bhould  Oregon  h'-  kept  out  of  the 
Union? 

Senator  Willi:\m  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York,  whose  great  visicn  less  than  a 
decade  later  would  brint  about  the  ac- 
quisition of  Ala.ska.  jouad  in  supporting 
the  admission  of  Oregon. 

I   du   not   think  — 

He  said — 

the  mstter  of  n'lmbers  l?  of  importance 
here  It  I.s  not  a  p<v,d  thin?  to  retain  prov- 
inces or  colonies  In  dependence  on  the  ctn- 
tml  Government  and  in  a  i  Inferior  condi- 
tion a  any  or  an  hour  l)eyor  d  the  time  when 
they  iire  capable  of  self-g  )vrrnment.  The 
lon^ef  the  process  of  piii)llage,  the  greater 
is  the  effect  wlilch  Fedcrel  patronage  and 
Federal  Influence  has  upon  the  people  of 
such  a  community.  •  •  •  The  sooner  the 
people  are  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  are  admitted  to  participation  In  the  re- 
spoi^slbllitlea  of  this  Government,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  vlf  orous  tlie  States 
which  those  people  form  will  be. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Senator 
Seward  s  arguments  are  .  ust  as  pertinent 
and  just  as  applicable  to  the  admLssion 
of  Ala.ska? 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  there  Is  little  need  to 
dwell  on  the  equities  inherent  in  this 
matter  for  these  are  manifestly  evident. 
We  long  ago  pledged  t<>  Ala.ska  and  to 
those  who  remained  there  after  the 
treaty  of  cession  the  rights  and  duties 
which  attend  statehood.  In  the  treaty 
of  cession  we  said: 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  coded  territory,  ac- 
cording to  their  choice,  reserving  their 
uutural  aU«gianc«,  may  leturn  to  Russia 
within  3  years,  but  if  thc>   should  prefer  to 


remain  In  th«  OAdad  torrltory,  thoy  with  t)ie 
ir«''»|>tlori  of  unrivlli»«<l  iiittivs  trll>M,  shnll 
l>*  iiUiiiltlKd  U)  the  «it)oyoi«t)t  of  nil  th* 
rights,  ttdvuntugi's,  atul  ImmuiUUcs  of  cltU 
wn%  ut  iha  United  Htat«K  und  ahull  be  main- 
tnlned  snd  prot<»ctert  In  th»>  fr«»n  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  jiroprrty,  and  rt'llglon. 

Let  me  rcj)cat  the  pertinent  words  of 
that  provision: 

I'hft  inhNbltanUi  sholl  b«  admltt«>d  U)  tlie 
«iijoym<-til  of  all  tho  riK>>t«,  advuntHii;' *,  i*>>d 
Itiiiiiuuiilei  of  cU>.a'iis  ul  the  Uiiltod  Llulcs. 

Is  there  any  poufiblc  way  In  which  thla 
promise  can  be  fulfilled  other  than  to 
Hrant  Alaska  itA  long  dcMred  statehood? 

With  commendable  patience  Alaskuns 
and  thf  ir  repre-sentutlves  have  waited  for 
the  fulfillmeiit  of  this  promlfco.  They 
have  draw  n  up  an  admirable  constitution 
and  have  elected  provulonal  representa- 
tives. With  frankness  and  candor  they 
have  explained  their  position  and  de- 
feated their  verbal  adversaries.  They 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept any  reasonable  condition  or  amend- 
ment. Yet  they  have  consistently  been 
denied  what  reason  dictates  as  a  just 
rc'vard  for  their  effort. 

For  90  yeais  this  fiustration  has  con- 
tinued. But  even  a  90-ycar  maratlion  of 
indecision  and  delay  must  have  a  termi- 
nation. I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  come 
as  a  result  of  positive  action  taken  by 
the  85  th  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  leaders  of  the  state- 
hood fight  and  a.ssure  them  of  my  con- 
tinued support  on  behalf  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvauia  [Mr. 
Holland  ]. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  excellent  arguments  for  tlie 
admission  of  Ala.ska  to  Stateh.ood,  and 
they  have  been  ably  presented  by  our 
colleagues  who  have  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  hearings  and  study  of  the 
subject.  Very  few  subjects  that  have 
come  before  us  have  had  so  much  study 
and  coirsideration  by  committees  over  a 
period  of  years  as  lias  the  question  cf 
Alaska  Statehood. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  partisan  matter.  Statehood  for 
Ala.ska  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs when  the  Rrpublican  Party  was  in 
the  majority  here,  as  well  as  when  we 
Democrats  were  in  the  majority.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from  iny 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I^Ir.  S.^ylor, 
a  Republican,  very  ably  conducted  hear- 
ings on  Alaska  statehood  several  years 
ago  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  .subject. 

Many  of  us  from  Pennsylvania  voted 
to  take  up  this  measure  and  will.  I  am 
sure,  vote  for  its  passage.  I  shall  do  so 
with  pleasure.  I  .see  no  merit  whatever 
in  the  contention  that  the  admission  of 
a  new  state  with  presently  a  small  popu- 
lation could  harm  the  interests  of  my 
State  or  any  other.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opening  up  of  Alaska  for  economic 
development  would  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  unrealistic 
today  to  think  of  any  State  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  Pennsylvania  trades  with 
the  whole  Nation,  and  that  which  brings 
prosperity  to  any  part  of  the  Nation 
benefits  the  rest. 


Of  oourae,  If  I  thouiiht  Al&itka  would 
never  have  any  more  population  than  It 
hart  now.  I  would  not  vot«  for  It*  admii- 
•ion  a*  a  State.  But  all  the  evidence 
ahows  that  It  ha«  irroater  prospect*  for 
Rrowth  than  any  territory  over  which 
tho  American  flag  has  fiuwn.  It  haa 
enormous  resources,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  developed  when  Alaska 
has  statehcxxl  and  Is  free  of  the  hamper- 
ing rcstrlctlona  which  unfortunately 
exist  under  our  tenitorlal  fystem.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Alaska  can  Bupj)ort 
many  millions  of  people  and  will  do  so 
If  we  make  Us  dev(  lopment  possible, 
Bec'.iuse  of  the  rcstrlctlona  to  which  I 
have  refiiTed.  the  only  way  we  can  do  so 
is  to  admit  it  to  .'Statehood. 

But  while  physical  resources  are  im- 
portant, we  should  be  concerned  also 
with  ti.e  people  involved.  Are  the 
people  of  Alaska  worthy  of  statehood? 
Will  they  send  to  Congress  tlie  kind  of 
men  who  will  be  a  credit  to  their  state 
and  to  the  Nation?  We  have  com- 
pelling evidence  for  the  answer  of  "yes"* 
to  both  questions. 

All  of  us  know  the  able  Delegate  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI.  who  has  served 
his  constituents  with  distinction  while 
serving  in  this  t>ody  for  many  years. 
Many  of  us  have  met  the  other  Repre- 
sentatives of  Alaska  while  they  have 
carried  on  their  efforts  m  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meetuig  a  number  of  other  Alaskans, 
who  are  in  business  and  in  the  labor 
movement.  I  believe  anyone  would 
agree  that  these  people  are  Americans 
of  the  finest  sort.  They  love  their 
country  as  we  do,  and  they  have  grown 
up  thoroughly  in  its  traditions.  Indeed 
most  of  tne  people  of  Alaska  migrated 
there  from  one  of  the  48  States  or  are 
descendants  of  those  who  did  so.  They 
are  pioneers  in  the  tiue  American  tra- 
dition, like  those  who  went  from  my 
State  and  others  to  settle  the  West  in 
the  old  days. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  voting  to  admit 
Alaska  to  statehood,  we  shall  be  carry- 
ing on  the  spirit  of  expansion  which 
made  this  coiuitiy  great.  We  shall  be 
making  historj-  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  we  shall  long  be  proud  cf 
what  we  have  done.  I  shall  consider  it 
an  honor  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia    IMr.   Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the 
address  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Miller!. 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  one  of  the 
statements  which  he  made,  however,  and 
that  is  that  Alaska  has  been  promi.sed 
statehood.  He  mentioned  that  three 
Presidents  had  promised  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  that  it  has  been  in  the  plat- 
lorms  of  both  major  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  matt-er 
was  dealt  with  very  realistically  on 
Thursday  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  RocEKsL  He  went  back  to  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  read 
from  the  treaty  which  was  entered  into 
at  that  time.  There  was  no  specific 
promise  of  statehood  made  at  that  time. 
Certainly  no  one   would  contend   that 
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three  Presidents  or  any  number  of  Pres- 
idents could  bind  this  country  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Alaska  to 
statehood.  No  one  can  do  that  except 
under  the  present  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  provide  that  statehood 
must  be  voted  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Pillion  1,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  yielded  to  him.  He  pointed 
out  that  even  when  a  referendum  is 
taken,  the  question  should  be  submitted 
to  the  person  or  body  or  proup  from 
whom  the  power  is  bein^  taken  and  not 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  Riven.  Now,  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Con.stitution  should  be 
amended  to  change  the  method  of  ad- 
mitting States  into  the  Union.  I  think 
that  we  should  have  a  provision  which 
gives  the  States  or  the  people  of  the 
States  a  voice  on  the  question  of  whether 
any  new  State  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  As  I  say,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
the  effect  in  the  last  Congress. 

Now,  under  the  present  law  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  statehood  bill,  such  as  the 
bills  to  provide  statehood  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  both  of  which  are  pending, 
to  come  up  for  action  and  be  enacted 
into  law  through  a  simple  majority  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting.  Now.  as  we 
all  know,  the  membership  of  the  House 
is  435.  and  a  quorum  is  218.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  is  96  and  a  quorum 
is  49.  A  majority  of  a  quorum  can  pass 
a  bill,  and  while  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  might  ever  happen,  it  is  possible  for 
a  new  State  under  existing  law  to  be 
created  by  a  vote  of  110  in  the  House  and 
25  in  the  Senate,  which  is  just  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  two  bodies. 

The  question  of  admitting  new  States 
Into  the  Union  now  involves  some  ques- 
tions which  were  not  involved  in  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States  in  the  past. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  each  proposed 
new  State  has  not  only  been  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  but  it  has  been 
adjacent  to  the  United  States  and  there 
was  almost  the  certain  piospect  that 
they  would  become  a  component  part  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  an  en- 
tire, unbroken  land  area. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  we 
Will  have  the  opportunity  to  admit  any 
new  State  which  would  fill  this  descrip- 
tion. It  would  have  to  come  from  Can- 
ada on  the  north  or  Mexico  in  the  south- 
west. So  far  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
concerned.  Canada  lies  between  our 
country  and  Alaska,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  our  country  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  Is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
mission of  a  State  is  an  irrevocable  act. 
No  State  ha.s  ever  been  put  out  of  the 
Union,  and  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  such  action.  A  State  cannot  volun- 
tarily .separate  itself  from  the  Union. 
The  Confederate  States  undertook  to 
secede  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  but  were  defeated,  which  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  State  carmot  se- 
cede.   So,  once  in  the  Union,  always  In. 


When  the  present  method  of  admit- 
tint-  new  States  was  adopted.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  with  cei-tainty  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
template the  admission  to  statehood  of 
far  distant  land  areas  not  contiguous 
to  the  main  body,  or  Island  areas  far 
removed  from  our  continent. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  lessens 
the  voting  power  of  existing  States  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
present  Senate  the  majority  party  is  the 
majority  by  only  one  vote.  The  Demo- 
crats have  49  Senators  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  47.  A  chan'ze  of  one  Mem- 
ber from  Democrat  to  Republican  would 
change  control  of  the  Senate. 

Where  the  division  is  so  close,  the  ad- 
mission of  one  new  State  or  two  new 
States  might  well  determine  the  question 
as  to  which  political  party  would  be  the 
mnjority  party.  On  legislative  questions 
where  there  is  a  close  division,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  vote  of  the 
Senators  or  Representatives  of  a  new 
State  might  well  determine  the  question 
whether  a  bill  would  be  pas.^ed  or 
defeated. 

Thus  the  question  as  to  whether  a  new 
State  should  be  admitted  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  each  of  the  States  now  com- 
posing our  Union,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
those  States.  The  granting  or  refusal 
of  statehood  to  one  or  more  prospective 
new  States  might  well  chart  the  future 
course  of  our  country  and  our  Govein- 
ment.  It  mij;ht  well  chance  the  course 
of  our  Government  and  set  it  off  in  a 
new  direction. 

The  admi<;sion  of  a  new  State  Into 
our  Union  amounts  to  taking  that  State 
into  partnership  with  the  existing 
States.  It  is  much  the  .same  as  taking 
a  new  partner  into  an  cxistini.'  partner- 
ship, and  always  the  admission  of  a  new 
partner  is  a  question  to  be  pa.ssed  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  partnership. 

I  say  that  before  we  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  any  more  new  States. 
we  ought  to  change  our  law,  amend  our 
Constitution  .so  that  the  existing  States 
can  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  not  leave  it 
up  to  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  here. 
Why.  even  to  override  a  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  and  certainly  that  is  not  as  im- 
portant a  matter  as  taking  in  a  new 
State.  It  requires  the  .same  majority  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  this  question 
of  Ala.skan  statehood  certainly  is  as  im- 
portant as  many  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  have  been 
adopted.  Many  learned,  distinguished, 
and  studious  Members  have  spoken  on 
the  facts  involved  in  this  bill.  Almo.st 
anything  that  could  be  said  now  would 
be  repetitious,  of  course. 

But  look  at  the  population  of  Ala.ska 
as  compared  with  the  population  in  the 
existing  States  of  this  Union.  The  four 
smallest  States  of  this  country,  in.sofar 
as  population  is  concerned,  have  larger 
populations  today  than  Alaska  has,  and 
so  does  every  State  for  that  matter.  My 
own  home  county,  DeKalb  County,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  has  more  people  in  it 
than  the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska.  We 
have  there  some  225.000  people  now.  My 
home  District  has  more  than  four  times 


the  number  of  people  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  my  home  State  of  Georgia 
has  nearly  20  times  as  many  people  liv- 
ing in  it  as  there  are  in  the  entire  Ttr- 
litory  of  Alaska. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  been  very  frank  and  open 
in  discussing  all  the  matters  he  took  up 
in  hl.s  talk.  I  was  surprised  to  know 
that  the  polls  to  which  he  referred,  in 
connection  with  which  he  gave  us  the 
figures  as  to  airmail  letters  which  he 
received,  showed  that  there  were  more 
than  1,300  votes  against  immediate 
statehood  for  Alaska  as  compared  with 
500-plus  for  immediate  admission  as  » 
State.  That  certainly  indicates  that 
there  is  no  overwhelming  .sentiment  for 
admission  and  in  addition  shows  that 
the  overwhelmUig  sentiment  is  the  other 
way.  In  1946  they  had  a  vote,  to  which 
he  also  referred,  and  at  that  time  9  360 
voted  for  statehood  and  6  822  voted 
against  it.  Since  that  time,  if  the  poll 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
referred  indicates  what  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  is.  and  I  would  say  it  does 
indicate  what  the  sentiment  is.  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  the  sentiment  has 
grown  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
against  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a 
State  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  reasons,  and  I  regret 
that  I  shall  not  have  time  to  go  into  the 
rea.sons.  which  impel  me  to  vote  against 
statehood  for  Alaska  I  think  if  this  bill 
should  pass  it  would  simply  be  getting 
the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent.  It  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii,  it  will  be  followed  then 
by  the  admLssion  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
pos.sibly  the  Virpin  I-slands.  No  one 
knows  where  it  will  stop.  Tlie  vote  of 
the  Senators  presently  constituting  the 
.Senate  would  be  diluted  to  that  extent. 
The  votes  in  the  Hou.se  would  likewise 
be  diluted,  and  a  number  of  States  would 
lose  the  membership  in  the  House  which 
they  now  have. 

By  reason  of  the  climate  of  Alaska  and 
its  distant  location,  I  have  very  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  ever 
be  populated  by  American  people.  They 
now  have  to  pay  premium  prices  to  pet 
people  to  po  there  to  work.  Many  of 
those  who  no  to  Alaska  go  there  for  .some 
special  purpose,  and  return  to  their 
homes  when  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
1  .Mrs.  DwYER  1. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  91 
years  ago.  in  the  treaty  of  cession  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ru-s-sia. 
between  the  admmisti  ation  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  and  T.sar  Alexander  II 
of  Russia,  a  .solemn  pledge  was  made 
concerning  the  future  status  of  the  citi- 
Tcm-y  of  what  had  been  called  Ru.ssian- 
America  and  thenceforth  was  to  be  called 
Alaska. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  declared: 

The  inhabitants  •  •  •  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  nil  the  rlghtfl.  advan- 
tages.  and  Immunltle*  ol  ciuzeua  of  the 
United  States. 

Ninety-one  years  have  paired  since 
that  promise  was  made.     It  awaits  ful- 
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fillment.  Our  opportunity  to  fulfill  It. 
to  live  up  to  that  nearly  century-old 
commitment  is  here  and  now. 

Why  have  we  not  done  it  before?  The 
Alaskans  have  sought  its  fulfillment  re- 
peatedly. The  first  Alaskan  statehood 
bill  was  introduced  in  1916  by  its  then 
Delegate,  the  Honorable  James  Wickei- 
sham. 

Statehood  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  every  Congress  for  the  last  15  years. 
They  have  invanablv  had  favorable 
committee  reports  af  t(  r  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

In  1946  the  people  of  Alaska  voted  that 
they  wanted  statehood.  They  declared 
them.selves.  at  a  referendum  in  their  gen- 
eral election,  in  Octoi:>er  of  that  year. 
The  referendum  had  been  provided  by 
■  the  pievious  Territorial  legislature  in 
1945.  The  people  of  Alaska  voted  for 
statehood  in  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  two. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  the  addi- 
tional commitments  of  both  major 
parties.  In  the  1352  platforms,  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
.'•aid  We  favor  .'•tatehix>d."  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  s  plank  s.tid  "We  favor  im- 
mediate statehood."  'ihe  Republican 
Party's  plank  said  "We  favor  statehood 
lor  Alaska  under  an  equitable  enabling 
act." 

This  lan'iua'^e  was  in  no  sen.se  a  hedge 
or  a  weakening  qualification.  On  the 
contrary.  There  had  been  considerable 
criticism  in  Ala.ska  and  elsewhrre  that 
previous  versions  of  Alaska  .<-tatehood 
bills  had  retained  too  much  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  propo.'^ed  State.  Objection 
had  been  rai.-^ed  to  the  retention  of  too 
much  land  by  the  Federal  Government. 
'Ihat  ha.s  been  one  of  Alaska  .s  lone- 
standing  and  justified  giievances.  that 
acquisiiion  of  land  by  iJiivatc  ownership 
has— as  a  lesult  of  Federal  law  and  Fed- 
eral regulation.s — been  be.set  by  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  At  present  99 
percent  of  Alaska  i*^  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. So  the  word.s  "under  an  equitable 
enabling  act."  add.d  to  the  1?52  Repub- 
lican plank  favoring  statehood,  were  de- 
signed to  improve  and  slrem;thrn  future 
draft-s  of  Alaskan  statehood  bill.s.  That 
was  accomplished.  Beginning  in  1953. 
Alaska  statehood  bill.s  were  equitable. 
They  have  made — and  the  bill  before  us 
makes— a  substantial  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  available  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment still  retains  a  gieater  portion. 

Nevertheless,  action  looking  toward 
makini:  statehood  a  leahty.  though  sev- 
eral time.s  attempted,  failed  in  the  years 
between  1953  and  now. 

It  failed  largely  because  of  the  ill- 
advised  move  to  tie  the  Ala.ska  and 
Hawaii  bills  into  one  package.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  views  on  the  desirability  of 
statehood  for  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii— 
nnd  there  are  obviously  difTcrences  of 
opinion  on  each— it  .seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  ca.se  of  each  should  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  merit.  The  issue  of  one  .should 
not  be  confu.sed  or  complicated  by  tying 
it  up  with  the  other.  Each  .should  have 
its  day  in  court — or.  perhaps.  I  should 
^ay  its  day  in  Congress.  But  we  are 
today  dealing  with  Alaska,  and  I  propose 
to  devote  my  remarks  to  Alaska,  to  the 


Issue  of  statehood  for  that  great  North- 
west Territory. 

In  the  1956  platforms  the  two  major 
parties  again  went  on  record.  This  time 
both  parties'  planks  expres.sed  them- 
Kelves  as  favoring  immediate  state- 
hood. Please  note  the  adjective  "imme- 
diate "  It  cannot  mean  less  than  action 
in  the  85th  Congress — the  Congress  im- 
mediately following.  The  time  for  that 
action  IS  here  and  now. 

The  1956  Republican  platform  plank, 
asking    for    Immediate    statehood,    con- 
tained the  additional  claubc,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  adequate  provision  for  de- 
feii'-e  requirements  must  be  made.    Aware 
of  the  immense  importance  of  Alaska  to 
the    national   defen.se,    President    Eisen- 
hower   wanted    to    make    certain    that 
statehood  would  in  no  way — under  pos- 
sibly changed  conditions — limit  the  De- 
fense Department's  utilization  of  Alaska. 
So  he   proposipd   that   the  northern   and 
wcsLcrn  pail  of  Alaska,  a  sparsely  in- 
habiled    area    of    about    175.000    square 
miles — a  little  le.ss  than  half  of  Alaska's 
total     extent — be     designated      in      the 
Alaska  Statehood  bill  as  an  area  which — 
if  and  when  military  necessity  required 
It — could    be    withdrawn    wholly    or    in 
part  for  defen.se  puiposes.     It  does  not 
.'eem  likely  that  much  of  thi.s  area  will 
be   utilized,   since   the   Defense  Depart- 
ment   has    already    acquired    whatever 
acreage  it  feels  is  needed.     But  in  any 
event,    the    provision    is    in    the    Alaska 
Statehood  bill  before  us.     It  has  been 
readily  accepted  by  the  i^ople  of  Alaska, 
who  were  keenly  alive  to  the  vital  stra- 
tegic importance  if  Alaska  long  before 
iL  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Federal 
Government,    and    who    are    proud    of 
Alaska's  ser\icc  as  a  bulwark  of  defense 
for  the  North  American  Continent.    The 
pioposal  has  been  thoroughly  di.scus.sed 
with  Department  of  Defen.sc  official.s  in 
Congressional   committee  hearings,   and 
has   their   full   approval.     So   that   the 
stipulation   in    the   additional  clause   in 
the     1956     Reiniblican     platform     plank 
favoring  Alaskan  statehood,  wliich  calls 
for  adequate  provision  for  defense  re- 
quirements, has  been  fully  met. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  clear  duty  of 
fulfilling  both  Ihe  specific  pledge  in  the 
treaty  with  Russia  of  91  years  ago,  and 
the  specific  current  platfor.m  commit- 
ments of  both  major  parties.  What 
justification  can  there  be  for  not  carry- 
ing cut  these  pledges,  pa.st  and  present? 
I/Ct  me  devote  a  moment  to  the  oldest 
of  these  pledges.  Let  me  point  out  that 
a  treaty,  once  ratified  and  in  effect,  is 
the  highest  law  of  the  land.  In  this 
cas^.  the  treaty  witli  Ru.ssia  has  the 
additional  weight  of  having  been  ap- 
proved not  merely  by  the  United  States 
Senate — according  to  const. tutional  pro- 
ceduie.  in  1867— but  also  by  the  Hou.se 
of  Rrpre.sentatives  in  the  following  year, 
1863.  when  the  House  appropriated  the 
$7,200,000  required  in  payment  for  our 
great  new  acquisition. 

In  addition  to  th^s  91-year-old  unful- 
filled Alaska  Treaty  pledge,  are  more 
recent  treaties,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  committed. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  In  article 
73— which  deals  with  non-self-governins 
territories,  and  that  includes  Ala.ska. 
which  must  make  annual  reports  to  the 


United  Nations — pledges  the  signatories, 
and  I  quote  "to  develop  self-government, 
to  take  due  account  of  the  political  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples." 

Well,  that  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  13  years  ago.  We  have  not 
yet  granted  self-government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska.  We  have  not  yet  taken 
due  account  of  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  Alaska,  which  we  know- 
to  be  statehood.  The  pledge  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  of  1945  is  as  yet 
unfulfilled  in  regard  to  Alaska. 

There  is  an  even  more  recent  treaty 
commitment,  similar  in  character  and 
purpose.  In  the  Pacific  charter  signed 
in  1954,  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  signatories,  pledged  itself  to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
.self-determination  of  p.?oples.  Well, 
obMously,  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation in  the  case  of  Alaska  mean  state- 
liood. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  United  States 
was  not  merely  a  signator  of  the  Pacific 
charter.  The  United  States  was  the 
leader  in  proposing  it  and  securing  the 
assent  of  the  other  signatory  nations. 
Now.  the  Pacific  Charter  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  is  indicated  m  the  pledge  that 
I  lia/e  quoted  from  it,  nrmely,  "to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination."  It  pledges  that  the 
sipnatories  will  do  more  than  merely  up- 
hold the  principle,  ana  are — and  I 
cuol? — "prepared  to  continue  taking  ac- 
tive measures  to  insure  conditions  favor- 
able to  orderly  achievement  of  the  fore- 
going purposes" — that  is  to  say,  equal 
rights  and  .self-determination.  We  have 
not  yet  carried  out  that  pledge  in  the 
case  of  Alaska  statehood. 

Now.  there  is  a  special,  contemporary 
significance  attaching  to  that  treaty 
with  Russia.  For  we  are  deeply  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  the  present  rulers  of 
Russia.  It  is  a  conflict  of  ideas  and 
ideals.  It  is  an  all-out  effort  to  win  over 
the  neutral,  the  uncommitted  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  to  retain  and  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  free  nations  m  our 
leadership.  We  have  valid  cause  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  act  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  word  of  the  present  inmates  of  the 
Krem.lin  is  not  to  be  tru.^ted.  How  often 
liave  we  had  reason  to  pouit  out  the  lack 
of  Russian  good  faith  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Soviets  and  that  their 
commitments  have  not  beon  carried  out. 
The  lack  of  trust  .n  Rus.^ian  promises  is 
ba.sic  to  our  present  policy  of  caution  in 
dealing  with  the  masters  of  that  police 
state.  It  underlies  our  approach  to  the 
neutrals,  indeed,  to  all  nations,  to  whom 
we  would  make  clear  the  total  difTerence 
between  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
free  world  for  which  we  strive  and  for 
which  we  seek  to  speak,  and  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  totalitarian  impe- 
rialists, who,  whatever  may  be  their  be- 
guiling promises  and  persuasive  propa- 
ganda, cannot  be  depended  upon  to  car- 
ry out  their  agreements. 

Can  we,  therefore,  afford — in  justice 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  righteous  cause 
we  espouse  throughout  the  world — to 
breach  any  longer  our  solemn  commit- 
ment to  the  Russian  Government  91 
years  ago?  True,  that  government,  that 
rccime  and  its  successors  passed  from 
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tlie  stage  of  history  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  as  a  result  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution. But  it  is  to  the  Americans  who 
have  pone  to  Alaska  during  the  91  years 
that  Alaska  has  been  under  our  flag,  that 
validation  of  that  pled^^e  is  due.  It  is 
uith  them,  who  went  westward  as 
Americans  have  throughout  our  history, 
the  pioneers  who  conqviered  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  last  frontier — and  live  there 
today — that  we  must  keep  faith. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  I 
cannot  go  into  the  many  other  positive 
reasons  why  statehood  for  Alaska  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary — rea.sons  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  military;  rea- 
sons materi  \1  and  spiritual;  nor  to  re- 
fute some  of  the  threadbare  arguments 
advanced  in  opposition  by  the  opponents 
of  statehood.  I  will  leave  that  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  know  that  our 
Nation  has  grown  to  greatne.ss  from  a 
thin  fringe  of  States  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  of  which  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  was  one,  because  it  admitted  new 
States,  extended  the  blessings  of  equal- 
ity and  democracy  to  them,  and  cariied 
the  American  idea  ever  forward,  on- 
ward, and  westward. 

I  am  concerned — and  therefore  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  just  one  aspect  of 
this  issue— that  the  greatne.ss  of  our 
beloved  country  be  not  impaired  by  our 
not  living  up  to  our  professions. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  national  con- 
science shall  be  clear. 

I  nm  concerned  that  our  Nation's 
repute  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people — 
who  overwhelmingly  favor  statehood, 
and  whom  we  are  here  to  represent — 
fchall  not  suffer. 

I  am  concerned  lest  the  faith  of  all 
mankind  in  us  be  diminished  by  con- 
tinued avoidance  of  commitments  sol- 
emnly entered  upon;  by  failure  to  keep 
our  pledges;  by  being  untrue  to  all  that 
is  the  most  basic  in  the  past  perform- 
ance and  promi.se  of  American  life. 

That  is  why  I  have  specifically  called 
attention  to  those  explicit  and  indelible 
pledges  in  treaties,  old  and  recent,  in 
the  platforms  of  both  political  parties, 
and,  no  le.ss  important- 
ever  implicit  in  our 
heritage. 

Mr.       MILLER       of 
Chairman,  I  yield  .5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   I  Mr,  VursellI. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
and  that  my  remarks  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  debate  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  60  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from  Virginia   I  Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quo- 
rum present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Albert^  The 
Chair  will  count.  I  After  counting.  1 
Seventy-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quoi-um. 

Th"  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the 
lowing  Members  failed 
names: 


roll,  and  the  fol- 
to  answer  to  their 


-in  the  promise 
great   American 

Nebraska.     Mr. 


(Roll  No.  741 


Andrews 

A.-^hley 

Auchincloss 

Bardpn 

Barrett 

BR.SS.  N  H. 

B.t.«.s,  Tenn. 

Bpckor 

Bentley 

Blatnilc 

Boggs 

Brooks.  La. 

Buckley 

Byrd 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carnalian 

Chelf 

Christopher 

Clark 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Coudert 

CurtU,  Mo. 

Dawson,  111. 

Dies 

Doolev 

Dowdy 

Doyle 

Eberhnrter 

Enp.le 

Evlns 

!•  ai  b.steln 

F'lno 

Fogarty 

Forand 

I-" 111  ton 


Garinatz 

Gary 

Glenn 

Oranahan 

Grant 

tiray 

Gregory 

Orosj 

Gubper 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

HlUings 

Hollfleld 

Jacksoa 

James 

Jenkins 

Jennlng.s 

Judd 

Kearney 

Kilburn 

Knutson 

LeConipt« 

Lennon 

LesUiskl 

McCarthy 

Mcintosh 

Mahon 

M.'irshall 

M..y 

Mirrow 

Miller.  CaM 

Morano 

Morris 

Norrell 

O'Hara.  Mlt 

O.sniers 

Puivniun 


Patterson 

Philblu 

I'oage 

Powell 

Prouty 

Radwan 

Reece,  Tenn. 

RUey 

Robeson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N  \ 

RoKer.s.  Miiss. 

Hadlak 

Saund 

Scott.  N  C. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sccly-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shepp.ird 

Shuford 

Slier 

Spence 

StaKgers 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teanvie.  Tex. 

Teller 

Trimble 

Ud.(Jl 

Van  Zandt 

Watts 

Wharton 

Widnali 

W.er 

WiHlums. 

Wm.ste.id 

Zflrako 


Mi-o 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Mii.is.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.«:e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  310  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  ab.'^^cntees  to 
bo  sjjrcad  upon  the  Jouinal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittincj. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith]  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, statehood.  It  Is  a  fine-sounding 
word.  A  great  many  of  my  constituents 
and  I  expect  a  great  many  of  yours  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  why  I  could  oppose 
such  an  idealistic  idea  as  statehood  for 
anybody.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain 
bccau.se  you  do  not  have  time  to  make 
an  hour's  speech  to  each  one  of  your 
constituents.  Tlioy  do  not  know  what  is 
in  this  bill  and  what  is  not  in  it.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  the  House 
about  today. 

Statehood.  Yes,  statehood.  It  is  won- 
derful. But  when  you  get  down  to  writ- 
ing a  statehood  bill  tlien  you  want  to 
examine  this  thing  and  look  at  it  and  see 
what  is  in  it. 

There  are  so  many  compelling  reasons 
why  statehood  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  frozen  areas  of  Alaska  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  know  where  to  start.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  I  will 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  It  is  a  big 
subject,  and  I  will  try  not  to  consume 
over  30  of  my  60  minutes. 

I  think  I  will  start  with  the  letter  I  sent 
to  the  membership  some  weeks  ago  on 
this  subject.  I  do  that  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI 
in  his  remarks  the  other  day  took  off  on 


me  about  that  letter  He  said  it  was  a 
"red  herring."  I  did  not  appreciate  that 
very  much.     He  said; 

That  letter  makes  two  points  which  are,  in 
my  opinion,  meant  to  smear  the  cntise  of 
.statehfxKl  with  a  giveaway  label.  This  Is  a 
red  herring  out  of  the  creel  of  an  avowed 
opponent  of  statehood,  and  I  believe  should 
be  recognized  as  a  red  herring  and  treated 
iu-.  such. 

I  did  not  hear  the  statement  but  I 
heard  about  it.  so  I  came  back  in  here 
later  in  the  afternoon  and  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield.  He  yielded  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  questioned  the  accu- 
racy of  the  letter.  He  said  that  he  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  the  giveaway 
part  of  my  letter.  Then  I  asked  him  to 
yield  furtliLT  and  he  would  not  yield 
any  more. 

This  "led  herring"  busine.'^s.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  I  do  seem  to 
recall  that  a  very  prominent  statesman 
here  a  few  years  ago  used  that  expres- 
sion. When  the  facts  were  known  and 
the  chip.s  were  down,  the  Rcntleman  was 
very  much  embarra.ssed  by  the  u.'-e  of 
that  expression.  I  think,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  true  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  only  definition  I 
know  of  "red  herring"  is  that  when  a 
fellow  gets  into  an  argument  and 
reaches  a  point  where  he  does  not  know 
the  answer — then  he  yells  "red  hri  riiiR"' 
as  loud  as  he  can  yell  thinking  that  that 
will  .settle  tne  argument  Now.  I  uant 
to  repeat  what  I  .said  ui  that  Klter,  and 
it  is  documented,  and  I  have  the  evi- 
dence riglit  here.  I  said  that  thLs  wa.s 
l.he  greatest  piveauay  of  natural  re- 
sources m  the  hLstory  of  this  country — 
and  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  gi'.es  to 
this  State  18J  million  acres  of  land  that 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  went  back  to  the  la.st  ten 
States  that  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union.  I  have  here  photostatic  copies 
of  the  acts  making  them  Stiites.  All  of 
those  ten  States  to^rcther  were  granted 
less  thrin  one-third  the  land  that  is 
granted  in  this  bill  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  I  examined  tlio.se  bill.s  and 
found  that  they  invariably  reserved  to 
the  people  of  the  Ui.iled  States,  to  whom 
It  belongs,  all  of  the  oil,  pas  and  mineral 
rights  in  the  land.s  granted  to  the  Slates. 
Much  land  was  granted,  it  i.s  true.  52 
million  acres  was  granted  to  the.se  ten 
States  as  again.st  18"J  million  acres  to 
the  State  of  AJa.ska.  But.  these  former 
acUs  invariably  reserved,  and  quite  prop- 
erly .so.  the  mineral  re.souices. 

That  is  a  policy  that  this  Congress  r.~- 
t.iblishcd,  and  if  you  will  look  into  the 
United  Slates  Code  in  the  .sections  deal- 
ing with  public  land.s  and  the  trant  of 
public  land.s  and  the  sections  dealing 
with  mineral  rights,  you  will  find  in- 
variably this  Congress  has  in  granting 
any  land,  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  it  belonjied,  the 
mineral  resources  which  may  be  found 
there  I  made  that  statement— that  this 
bill  did  not  re.scrve  those  rights.  If  you 
will  examine  the  bill,  you  will  find  on 
page  11.  at  line  10.  langua"e  that  has 
never  been  found  in  any  of  the  state- 
hood bills  heretofore  because  in  that 
language  the  bill  specifically  grants  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  all  of  the  mineral 
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rights  In  the  lands  granted,  mineral 
righus  that  belong  to  your  constituents 
and  mine,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  flr.st  time  that  that 
has  ever  happened  m  the  history  of 
statehood  bill.  That  is  new  language 
not  found  in  any  other  bill  and  not 
found  in  previous  Alaskan  statehood 
bills.  1  hen  there  is  another  thing  that 
I  call  the  gimmick  in  the  bill.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, took  exception  to  the  term  'gim- 
mick "  Well.  I  feel  about  the  word 
'gimmick  '  like  I  feel  alwut  the  words 
•'red  herring."  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  means,  but  it  .sort  of  .sounds  like 
a  dirty  word — and  that  is  what  I  in- 
lenfietl  it  to  sound  like.  This  bill  not 
only  i^rovides  for  all  the  giveaways  that 
I  told  you  about,  and  neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
Member  of  this  Hou.^e  can  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  statement  found  in  my 
letter. 

It  provides  in  that  bill  not  only  this 
182  million  acres,  but  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  Miven  the  right  for  2.5  years  to 
make  their  selection.  Tliey  can  select 
It  anywhere  they  want  to  except  mili- 
tary reservations.  They  have  25  years 
in  which  to  do  it.  They  have  this  other 
lanj^uage  in  the  bill  which  has  never  oc- 
curred in  any  statehood  bill  at  any  time 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
That  provision  Ls  that  they  can.  in  se- 
lecting the  182  million  acres,  .select  it 
anywhere  they  want,  in  little  parcels  not 
less  than  5.000  and  .some  acres  per  par- 
cel. So  that  they  are  put  in  a  very  fa- 
vorable position  wheie  all  they  have  to 
do  IS  wait  until  a  valuable  mineral  or 
oil  deposit  IS  discovered  anywhere  in 
that  va.st  area  of  Alaska  and  then  take 
5.000  acres  here  and  5.000  acres  there 
and  gobble  up  all  of  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources that  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  belung  to  your  con- 
stituents and  to  my  constituenUs. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Members  of  this 
IIou.se  do  not  owe  some  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents who  sent  them  here  and  who  I 
hope  will  send  them  here  again.  Do  we 
not  owe  .some  duty  to  tliem.  to  protect 
their  just  propt  rty  rights  in  thi.s  matj^i  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  vield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Submerged  Land  Act  also  ap- 
plies, as  I  undei.stand  it.  to  Alaska. 
Whether  or  not  Alaska  gels  all  of  that 
submerged  land  that  they  have  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  lands  that  they  get,  I 
do  not  yet  know.  But  if  they  do.  if  that 
goes  to  the  State  of  .Maska.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  Members  of  this  Hou.se  that  I  think 
they  ought  to  consider  it.  If  you  will 
view  a  map  of  Alaska,  you  will  find  a 
tremendous  coastline  and  you  will  find 
island  after  island  after  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ala'ka  that  is  surrounded  by  in- 
ternational waters,  because  of  the  dis- 
tance between  each  Island  or  the  distance 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
I  think  this  House  ought  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  mineral  estate  that 
this  gentleman  has  so  clearly  called  to 
our  attention,  and  the  situation  we  are 
faced  with  later  on. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  want 
to  deal  with  that  point  right  now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Would  the 
pentleman  wait  until  I  deal  with  this 
first,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

I  was  intrigued  by  this  peculiar  lan- 
guage, because  I  got  all  of  the  old  state- 
hood bilLs  and  the  old  Alaska  statehood 
bills  and  examined  them,  and  I  was  in- 
tri;;upd  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unprece- 
dented thing  to  grant  all  the  mineral 
rinhts  that  belong  to  our  constituents  to 
the  State;  and.  .second,  that  it  gave  them 
authority  to  select  them  anywhere  they 
wanted  to.  all  over  the  area,  in  plots  of 
5,000  acres.  So  I  made  some  inquiry 
about  what  minerals  had  been  discovered 
up  tiiere.  I  find  in  one  of  the  articles 
that  appeared  in  Life  magazine,  in  which 
that  publication  took  a  dim  view  of  my 
position  in  this  matter,  the  following: 

Along  with  Its  great  tlmberland  and  fish- 
ing grounds,  \\.»  natural  endowments  prL>- 
vlde  Alaeka  with  oilfields  which  may  be  of 
Ttxan  ma^;nitude,  :n  of  the  33  vital  minerals 
on  the  United  States  strategic  list,  much  gfxid 
farming  land  and  some  impressive  Interna- 
tional trading  prospects. 

So  I  inquired  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress what  we  could  find  out  about  the 
mineral  resources  there,  and  I  have  a 
letter  here  and  a  whole  bundle  of  maps 
and  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
all  Oi  which  are  too  big  for  me  to  go  into 
at  this  particular  time,  in  view  of  the 
brief  time  that  I  have.  The  Library  of 
Congress  say  m  the  letter : 

After  making  an  examination  of  these 
things — 

And  here  are  the  thinjjs  that  are  being 
found,  they  say — 

studies  have  been  made  and  pMbli.'^hed  about 
antimony,  arsenic,  asbestos,  bnrlte.  bismuth, 
chromlte.  clay,  coal,  copper,  the  fissionable 
material,  uranium,  g.trnet.  gold,  graphite. 
Jasper.  Iron,  Jade,  lead,  and  zinc,  fluorspar, 
marble,  mecury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  oil 
shale,  petroleum,  plutinuni,  and  relates  ele- 
n»enis.  quicksilver,  silver,  sulphur,  Im, 
tungsten,  zinc,  and  other  minerals. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  this  measure 
propo.ses  that  you.  the  Repre.sentatives  of 
the  435  Congressional  Districts  in  the 
United  Stales  give  away  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  all  of  these  strategic  mineral  re- 
sources e.ssential  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.     Now.  why? 

Mr.  MILL£R  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Ml .  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Briefly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  the  point  he  is 
trying  to  make  about  giving  away  the.se 
minerals.  As  Alaska  is  settled  by  con- 
stituents from  Virginia,  New  York.  Ne- 
braska, and  all  the  48  .States,  your  con- 
stituents and  mine  will  share  in  these 
mineral  resources  that  will  be  developed 
under  private  initiative  far  better  than 
under  the  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  do  not  believe  my  people  want  to  give 
away  something  to  Alaska  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  these  days,  somehow,  some 
way,  some  of  it  may  wiggle  back  here  and 


some  of  us  get  the  benefit  of  it;  I  would 
rather  keep  what  we  have. 

There  is  a  list  of  all  these  minerals 
that  have  been  discovered  up  there,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  we  can  do  nothing  about  this  be- 
cau.se  it  would  take  so  lor.g  to  survey  all 
these    grants    that    we    give    away    and 
that  it  would  cost  $121  million  to  make 
the  survey.    That  is  taken"  care  of  in  the 
bill,  if  you  notice.     How  many  of  you 
have   studied   this   bill   carefully?     The 
surveying  business  is  tak«n  care  of  like 
these  other  gimmicks  in  there;  it  states 
that  when  the  State  of  Alaska  chooses 
land,  that  then  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, if  you  please,  shall  make  the  sur- 
vey and  give  them  a  patent — all  at  the 
expense  of  your  constituents  and  mine. 
I  wonder,  and  I  know  my  good  col- 
leagues  and   friends   here   in    this   body 
look   on   me  as  a   little  tx)  reactionai-y 
and  backward,  but  I  often  wonder,  my 
friend.s — and    I    have    friends    in    this 
body — when  we  are  going  to  wake  up  to 
what   has  always   seemed   to   me   to   be 
our  fundamental  duty  he.e.  and  that  is 
to  look  after  and  protect  and  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  48  States  of  this  Union. 
Do  not  give  this  stuff  away. 
Now.  I  started  to  say — and  you  know 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  this  commit- 
tee becau.se  some  of  my  test  friends  are 
on  this  committee  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
committee  and  it  has  done  a  lot  of  woi  k 
on  this  subject  of  graciously  and  gen- 
erously  admitting   other  States   to   the 
Union,  but  the  best  rea.scn  that  I  know 
of  outside  of  a  few  other  reasons  why 
we  .should  not  grant  statehood  to  Alaska 
is  that  this  subject  has  b«en  before  the 
Congress  session  after  session.  Congress 
after    Congress,    year    afier    year.      We 
brought  it  up  here  and  we  have  c    bated 
it,  and  it  has  never  had  the  strength  to 
get   through   except   that   one    Alaskan 
bill  did  pa.ss  one  time;  and.  by  the  way, 
the  grant  of  land.  I  belie  .-e  was  21  mil- 
lion acres  instead  of  180  million. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  just  document 
these  statements  that  I  have  made  about 
the  resci-vation  of  minerals.  I  wish  I 
had  the  time  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  have  had  and  the  diligence 
to  go  all  the  way  back  tc  the  founding 
of  the  Union,  but  I  only  go  back  as  far 
as  the  Civil  War  with  tnese  10  States 
that  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  that  time.  Tliey  are:  Arizona. 
Idaho.  Montana.  New  *iexico.  North 
Dakota.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  There  the 
Congress  specificially  protected  and 
pre.served  the  rights  of  th?  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  in  each 
instance,  with  one  exception  that  I  am 
going  to  mention,  preserved  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  the  new 
State  included,  the  rights  to  the  min- 
erals in  those  States.  And,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  they  have,  because  they 
have  turned  out  to  be  very  valuable  as- 
sets, as  they  will  be  in  Alaska. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said,  we 
granted  them  mineral  rights.  It  is  tnje 
that  in  Oklahoma  a  certain  number  of 
sections  of  land — not  any  great  bulk 
of  land  but  a  certain  number  of  sections 
of  land — were  granted  to  that  State  for 
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school  purposes,  and  it  was  there  pro- 
vided that  for  those  purposes  they  should 
have  the  rights  to  the  mineral  lands; 
the  moneys  received  therefrom  should  go 
for  the  purpose  of  the  schools,  for  which 
it  was  dcsianed.  That  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule  which  I  have  stated. 

Now.  I  think  I  will  leave  that  sub- 
ject where  it  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  before 
he  leaves  that  sub.iect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  In  view  of 
the  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  just  the 
other  day  with  re;;ard  to  the  mineral 
lands  in  Alaska.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  at  that  time  said 
that  only  a  year  or  two  a^'O  this  body 
passed  a  law  by  which  we  gave  Alaska 
90  percent  of  the  minerals  under  the 
lands  up  there.  Now,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
that  is  title  48,  section  353.  It  has  to 
do  With  the  reservation  of  lands  for 
educational  purposes  in  Alaska.  I  just 
ufint  the  record  clear  on  tho.se  matters. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Does  not  that 
relate  to  leases;  returns  from  leases? 
Now,  tiiere  is  a  provision  that  gives 
Alaska  certain  returns  from  leases,  and 
that  money  is  to  be  used  to  supF>ort  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  help  run  its 
government.  But.  the  annual  revenues 
from  those  leases  is  very  different  from 
a  fee  simple  title  to  all  of  the  lands  and 
all  of  the  minerals  under  them.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  bringing 
that  to  the  attention  oi  the  House, 
because  it   is  impoitant. 

As  I  have  said  bciore.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  criticism  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  think  I  know  exactly  why  the 
committee  did  what  they  did  do.  be- 
cause certain  parties  had  in  their  plat- 
forms, which  nobody  ever  reads  or  pays 
much  attention  to.  pledged  statehood  to 
Ala.ska  and  Hav^aii,  and  they  felt  obli- 
gated to  carry  out  the  plecige.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, has  been  a  great  student  of  this 
matter,  and  I  know  he  has  sought  to  do 
What  he  thoutiht  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  about  it.  as  liavc  the.se  other 
nienibcrs  of  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman realized,  as  anybody  must  realize 
who  studies  this  situation,  that  Alaska 
is  not  capable  of  sustaining  statehood 
unless  it  is  heavily  subsidized  by  tlie 
other  48  States  of  the  Union.  And  that 
Is  just  what  these  provisions  are  designed 
for,  .so  thai  they  can  get  enough  revenue 
to  run  a  State  government  up  there. 
And  if  we  have  to  have  it.  maylie  we  do 
have  to  subsidize  them,  put  them  on  the 
payroll.  We  have  subsidized  a  great 
many  other  countries  all  over  the  earth; 
I  do  not  know,  maybe  that  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  I  do  not  want  to  sub- 
sidize them  with  all  of  these  various 
mineral  resources  that  .seem  to  abound 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man say  that  we  are  subsidizing  Alaska 
now?  I  have  here  before  me  a  report 
showing  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 


year  1957  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  report  does  not  contain-^xpendi- 
tures  on  account  of  military  installations, 
with  resi^ect  to  which  we  cannot  get  the 
figures.  But  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  Fed- 
eral expenditures  exceeded  $157  mil- 
lion, and  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates 
from  Alaska  was  approximately  $36  5 
million.  Does  not  the  Konlleman  think 
that  we  are  now  subsidizing  Alaska? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  it  is  still  our 
Territory  and  we  have  to  support  them. 
We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  up 
there  during  the  practically  100  years 
that  we  have  had  it.  We  expect  to  do  so 
as  long  as  it  i-  a  Territory. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  .shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  just  a  minute,  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  will  want  to 
respond  to  something  that  I  am  going  to 
say.  as  I  intend  to  make  reference  to  him. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
Dr.  Miller,  is  absolutely  sincere  in  his 
convictions  on  this  matter.  But  I  think 
he  has  grave,  sincere  and  honest  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  Alaska  to  sustain 
statehood.  So  I  am  gOing  to  ask  him  if 
he  does  not  believe  that  a  grant  of  com- 
monwealth status,  such  as  Puerto  Rico 
enjoys,  would  not  be  a  better  experiment 
and  a  safer  experiment  and  better  for 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  for  the  people 
of  the  48  States  of  the  United  States?  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.'^ka.  Mr.  Chalr- 
ma!i,  I  would  not  think  .so.  The  question 
of  commonwealth  status  for  Alaska  has 
been  discus.sed,  but  never  very  seriously. 
The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
n^.an.  however,  was  this.  The  first  bill 
the  House  passed  gave  Alaska  about  21 
million  acres  of  land.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  gentleman  supported  that 
bill  or  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleraan:  I  never  did. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  This  bill 
proposes  to  give  Alaska  more  land.  It 
proposes  to  give  them  about  183  million 
acres  of  land.  I  did  not  supiwrt  the  pro- 
vision giving  Alaska  21  million  acres  of 
land   bccaur.e  I   tiiouKht  it  was  rather  a 

fraud  upon  Alaska  to  say  that  we  would 
give  them  only  3  or  4  percent  of  their 
land  and  make  them  a  State.  How  many 
acres  would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
accept  as  a  figure  to  give  to  Alaska — 50 
million  or  100  million? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  in 
a  bargaining  position,  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  statehood  for  Alaska,  whether 
it  involves  giving  them  1  acre  or  1  mil- 
lion acres  or  2  million  acres. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  di.scu.ssion  about  the  number  of  acres 
IS  somewhat  illusory  anyway,  becau*»e  8o 
much  of  the  acreage  is  on  the  tops  of 
monntains  or  underneath  filaciers  or  is 
not  usable.  The  people  who  talk  about 
the  noncontiguity  of  Alaska  with  conti- 
nental United  States  completely  overlook 
the  fact  that  Alaska,  in  and  of  Itself,  is 
about  as  noncontiguous  a  piece  of  terri- 


tory as  you  can  possibly  find.  It  con- 
sists of  these  deep  valleys  that  come  in 
from  the  oceans,  and  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  high  i)€aks  of  mountains.  There 
may  be  a  settlement  in  one  and  in  the 
next  one  the  people  are  as  far  away  as  if 
they  were  removed  halfway  ixiund  the 
world.  It  is  this  internal  noncontiguity 
of  the  State  that  woi  ries  us  so  very  much. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  say  that  argu- 
ments about  acreage  arc  meaningless,  be- 
ca-use  when  you  take  enough  usable  acre- 
age out  from  these  mountainous  areas 
there  is  very  little  area  left,  and  under 
the  proposal  of  the  bill  you  are  giving 
them  all  away. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  T  will  get  to 
the  question  of  noncontiguity  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  what  th.e  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  brin'^inrr  out  is 
one  of  the  m.o.-^t  important  matters. 
There  is  nothing  as  noncont:u'uous  a.s 
Alaska,  even  Hawaii,  which  is  eight  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  land  separated  by  inter- 
national waters.  An  enemy  could  sur- 
round any  part  of  Alaska  that  foes  out 
toward  Russia  without  ever  petting  into 
a  position  of  having  violated  our  sovcr- 
eit;nty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  heard 
it  said  here  that  there  is  nothing  to  this 
contiguity  business  because  California 
was  brought  into  the  Union  when  she 
was  not  contiguous  to  any  other  duly 
constituted  State.  Of  cour.se.  there  is 
nothing  to  that  because  all  the  territory 
between  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
States  was  American  tenitoi-y.  We  did 
not  have  to  so  outside  the  United  States. 
But  we  have  to  go  outside  the  United 
States  to  get  Alaska.  That  is  one  of  my 
main  objections  to  Hawaiian  statehood. 
And  do  not  let  anybody  fool  himself  about 
this  thinrr  This  brin^^ing  up  Alaska  alone 
is  just  a  piece  of  very  wise  strategy,  be- 
cause they  have  tried  Alaska,  they  have 
tried  Hawaii,  and  they  never  could  get 
by  with  either  one  of  them.  So.  then, 
they  hooked  them  up  together  hf^re  a 
couple  of  years  apo  and  broi;ght  them 
both  out.     They  thought  each  one  would 

add  Strength  to  the  other,  and  they  tried 
that.  They  got  beaten  on  that.  So  they 
did  not  bring  them  out  together  thi.s 
time,  they  bring  out  Alaska  first.  Of 
course,  the  bill  for  Hawaii  has  aliTady 
been  considered  by  that  committee  and 
It  is  all  ready  to  come  out.  Just  as  .soon 
as  you  pass  this  one,  you  are  going  to 
have  Hawaii  on  your  back,  and  do  not 
make  any  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  SMFIH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  We  have  been  talking 
.so  much  here  about  the  platforms  of 
the  great  political  parties.  I  read  the 
political  plRtfomis  of  both  parties  from 
1932  up  to  195C.  Let  me  ask  these  gen- 
tlemen who  arc  now  crying  so  much  for 
.statehood  for  Alaska,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  Puerto  Rico,  what  arc  you 
going  to  do  about  the  Virgin  Islands, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  Hawaii, 
and  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territories? 
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You  promised  those.  Why  not  bring  a 
bill  in  here  and  show  us  where  this 
thing  is  going?  You  are  fixing  to  make 
a  United  States  of  the  world.  That  Ls 
what  you  are  starting  and  that  is  where 
you  are  eoing. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Viifinia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  wi.se  obscrvatio.n. 
I  should  like  to  conclude  now  as  briefiy 
as  I  can.  I  ."^hould  not  want  to  be  in- 
terrupted for  a  few  minutes  becau.se 
there  are  some  other  matters  I  should 
like  to  bring  up. 

You  would  nut  look  on  with  any  depree 
of  favor  if  I  weie  so  bold  as  to  suffjest 
that  maybe  some  of  us  are  a  little  in- 
terested in  the  political  situation  here. 
Who  is  going  to  lo.se  a  seat  when  Ala.<:ka 
comes  in.  and  who  is  going  to  lose  2 
seats  when  Hawaii  con  es  in.  and  who  is 
«oinK  to  lo.sc  3  or  4  seats,  p^rliaps,  when 
Puerto  Rico  comes  in? 

As  I  say.  maybe  some  folks  think  that 
is  not  the  Matesmanlike  way  to  lool:  at 
this,  about  mekin';  Alaska  a  preat  State 
of  the  Union.  But  I  have  always  been 
a  kind  of  practical  fellow,  you  see.  and 
I  cannot  h^'lp  looking  at  these  mundane 
things  and  thinking  about  Uicm  some. 
I  think  about  two  Senators  coming'  here 
from  Alaska  from  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple probably  pretty  tightly  controlled 
politically  up  there.  I  think  of  two 
Senators  coming  here  from  Hawaii, 
which  everybody  knows  is  controlled  po- 
litically to  a  large  extent  by  the  Com- 
munist H:irry  Bridees  and  h!s  loni:- 
shoremans  union.  I  wonder  what  will 
hapi>en  in  the  United  States  Senate 
where  Kieat  and  momentous  problems 
of  this  country  are  often  decided  by  a 
vote  of  1  or  2  in  that  body  wliere  4 
Senators  may  completely  change  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  course  of  Ic;- 
islation  in  this  Nation.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  given  .serious  enough  thought  to 
that.  My  State  does  not  want  to  lo.<:e 
any  representatives.  It  may  be  selfish. 
It  may  be  polit'cal.  but  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  any.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  who  have  said 
they  would  rive  up  their  .seats.  Perhaps, 
they  would.  I  do  not  doubt  them.  But. 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  people  aiT 
going  to  want  to  give  up  any  of  then- 
seats.  You  know  when  we  pet  these 
soaUs  in  the  Concre'is.  there  Is  notlimp 
permanent  about  them.  They  get  a 
crack  at  us  every  2  years.  When  we  are 
gone,  maybe  those  States  will  want 
somelxKly  el.se  to  take  our  places.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  thc»Ec  St-atcs  are 
going  to  want  their  representation  here 
diminished.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  you  have  read  these  figures,-  which 
were  sent  to  you  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Pillion).  But.  I  have 
gone  over  them  pretty  carefully.  The 
average  increase  in  population  since 
1950  per  State  has  been  13  percent.  Do 
you  know  that  as  of  the  present  time, 
the  estimated  population  State  by  State 
shows  that  some  12  or  15  States  have 
increased  in  population  less  than  5  per- 
cent and  that  3  of  tho.se  States  have  de- 
creased in  population?  Those  three 
States  whose  population  has  decreased 
and  who  are  bound  to  lose,  if  we  do  this 
thing,  I  do  not  think  would  be  so  anx- 
ious to  be  put  in  any  more  difficult  posi- 
tion.    I  think  tho.sc  Members  who  have 
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not  looked  at  this  had  better  look  at 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Pillion  J  sent  you  so  that  you  can 
see  how  your  State  is  fixed. 

On  the  question  of  the  population  up 
there   in   Alaska,   there  has   been   a    lot 
of    talk   about  one   hundred   and   some 
thou;-and    or    two    hundred    and    some 
thousand— well,    I    could    not    find    out 
from    the    hearings    how-    many    people 
are   up   there   so   I    acain   went    to    the 
Library  of  Congress  and  asked  them  to 
give    me    accurate    information    on    the 
population  of  Alaska,  and  here  is  what 
they   give   me.     As   of   September    1957. 
which  is  the  last  estimate  that  has  been 
made,  there  are  200.000  people  up  there. 
Now-  what  do  thry  con.sist  of?     The  mil- 
itary accounts  for  41.000:    civilian  de- 
fense, that  is  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  C,640.     The  dependents 
of  the  military  and  civilian  employees 
up   there   amount    to   36.000   and    there 
were  over  8,400  United  States  Govern- 
ment  employees    there.     That   adds    up 
to  a  total  of  92,040  temporary  residents. 
If  you  take  the  92.010  from  the  206.000, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  left  up  there 
113.900  people,  but  of  that  113.000  peo- 
ple there  are   33.861    of  the   uncivilized 
nations,  that  is,  the  Aleuts,  Indians  and 
Eskimos  who  arc  not  usually  counted  in 
political    matters.     That   leaves   you   as 
bona  fide  permanent  residents  of  Alaska, 
80.099  people  that  you  propo.se  to  make 
a    State    of.     Now.    do    they    want    it? 
That  has  been  questioned. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Much  has  been  said  in 
debate  about  the  dilution  of  the  powers 
of  the  State  by  reason  of  the  extra  rep- 
le.^entation  here  in  the  House  and  in 
th.e  other  body.  But,  if  this  point  has 
been  made.  I  have  not  heard  it  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  comment 
on  the  advisability  of  giving  a  Slate 
with  that  small  population  an  equal 
voice  in  determining  who  mi^jht  become 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
representatives  here  from,  let  us  say.  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  the  State  of  New 
York  in  ca.se  the  election  of  a  Pi'esiclent 
is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virpin-a.  Of  course 
the  State  of  Vireinia.  which  has  been 
interested  in  constitutional  matters  from 
the  foundation  of  our  Government  is 
fully  alert  to  that  question.  V^'hat 
amazes  me  is  that  the  ereat  Slate  of 
New  York,  with  15  million  population, 
would  be  willing  to  put  itself  on  an 
equivalent  basis  with  Alaska,  with  80.000 
population,  in  a  situation  v.hich  you 
mentioned.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
hLs  contribution. 

Now-  th.e  question  comes.  Do  the  peojile 
of  Alasiia  want  it,  and  that  will  con- 
clude my  statement.  You  have  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska.  Dr. 
Miller,  who  has  been  most  fair  and 
considerate  about  this  whole  situation, 
tell  you  about  his  poll,  so  I  will  not 
repeat  tliat  except  for  those  who  may 
not  have  heard  his  statement,  when  he 
said  that  he  had  a  p>oll  taken  by  the 
newspapers  and  radios  of  Alaska  which 
asked  the  question:  "Do  you  want  im- 
mediate statehood?"'    The  result  of  that 


poll  was  something  like  2,000  votes  and 
1,361  people  wrote  him  airmail  letters 
stating,  -We  do  not  want  statehood," 
and  516  who  said  they  did  want  it.  In 
other  words,  the  people  of  Alaska,  when 
given  this  opportunity  on  a  direct  ques- 
tion, those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
answer  voted  2 ' ;.  to  1  against  statehood. 
Yet  we  hear  these  sob  stories  about  the 
people  of  Alaska  who  want  statehood. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Then,  of 
course,  the  amendment  in  the  bill  which 
provides  the  right  for  them  to  have  a 
plebi-scite  on  whether  they  will  have 
statehood  in  Alaska  w-ould  be  acceptable 
to  the  gentleman  f]-om  Virginia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  is  not  anything 
in  this  bill  from  the  enacting  clause  to 
the  concluding  paragraph  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  j'ield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  go 
back  a  second,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  in  relation  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  those  who  propose  statehood, 
with  relation  to  other  territories  or  other 
nations  in  th.e  world.  Tlicy  say  this  bill 
deals  only  with  .*/ia-ka.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  when  I  was  addressing 
the  House  that  matter  was  brought  up 
on  several  occasions.  I  call  attention  to 
section  19  on  page  33  of  the  bill,  which 
nails  down  this  proposition  that  those 
w-ho  are  looking  for  Alaskan  statehood 
anticipate  we  are  going  to  have  other 
debates  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  know 
which  Territory  they  have  in  mmd  first, 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  one.  Section  19 
reads: 

Src  19.  The  first  paragraph  of  sect'on  2  of 
llie  Federal  Reserve  Act  (33  Stat.  251)  is 
nmcnded  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  sentence 
the  foUow-ing:  "When  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
any  State  Is  he.-eafter  admitted  to  the  Union 
the  Federal  Reserve  districts  shall  be  read- 
jiKstcd  by  the  Bofird  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  lu  sucti  manner  as  to 
inc:ude  such  State." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vireinia.     I  thank  the 

pentleman.  I  overlooked  mentioning: 
that.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  they 
will  not  have  to  bother  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  when  they  admit  Hawaii, 
Guam,  the  Viigin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  wonder 
wliat  the  gentleman  would  think  about 
this,  if  Venezuela  should  decide  to  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States  and 
have  a  referendum  ofTering  themselves 
to  the  United  States  and  saying.  "We 
want  to  become  a  State."  What  would 
be  the  answer  of  the  United  States  and 
this  Congress  if  they  should  permit  Alas- 
ka to  come  in  as  a  Slate  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  folks  crying  about 
how  we  could  not  exclude  anybody;  how 
it  would  not  be  neighboKly  and  it  would 
not  be  nice  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  all 
these  folks  who  would  like  to  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyominpr.  Refer- 
ring to  the  granting,'  of  minerals  within 
the  public  lands  to  other  States,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  technicality  that  should 
be  cleared  up.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  did  take  its  minerals 
on  the  public  land  that  was  granted  to 
the  State.  The  act  of  admission  of  the 
Slate  of  Wyoming  states  in  section  13 
that  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  grants  made  in  this  act. 

The  technicality  is  this,  that  the  Con- 
gress excluded  those  lands  which  prior 
to  the  date  of  selection  had  been  found 
to  be  valuable  for  mineral  purposes,  and 
if  it  were  so  excluded  then  in-lieu  land 
was  selected,  and  the  State  did  get  min- 
erals under  the  allotted  urant  of  lands. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  allow- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  that 
technicality. 

M.-.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OBHIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  to  challenge 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said  except  that  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  some  of  those  who  questioned 
him  would  not  want  Alaska  to  be  a  State 
even  if  we  gave  them  no  land.  But  my 
real  purpose  in  asking  the  gentleman  to 
yield  was  to  state  publicly  for  the  record 
what  I  have  already  stated  privately. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  been  criticized  in  some 
places  for  his  positiun  with  regard  to 
Alaska  statehood.  I  want  to  state  that 
while  I  strongly  favor  this  legislation.  I 
respect  the  gentleman  for  the  vigor  of 
his  stand  against  a  bill  in  which  he  docs 
not  believe. 

Nearly  1  year  aso  the  gonlleman  from 
Virginia  told  me  frankly  that  he  would 
oppose  me  with  all  the  weapons  at  his 
command.  Had  I  felt  as  he  docs  and 
did  I  would  have  done  the  .same,  but  I 
want  to  tell  the  Member.s  that  the  gen- 
tleman's attack  upon  my  position  and 
that  of  tho.'^e  who  favor  .statehood  ha.s 
always  been  opt'n  and  frank;  there  have 
been  no  stabs  In  the  back,  nor  has  there 
been  any  personal  animosity  on  the  pni  t 
of  the  Kentlemun  from  VirsUiila. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  this 
bill  In  the  Hou.sc  will  be,  nltliouuh  I 
earnestly  hope  it  will  be  passed:  how- 
ever, win  or  lose.  I  wish  to  .say  that  my 
already  exl.stlriK  respect  for  the  Inteurlly 
and  ability  of  the  wentleman  Irom  Vir- 
ginia has  grown  into  warm  leuard.  I 
thank  the  uentleman  for  yleldlim. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  know  how  I  can  express 
my  apineclation  of  the  very  generous 
remarks  of  my  good  fiicnd  fiom  New 
York  except  to  say  that  anything  kind 
he  has  said  about  me  is  fully  reciprocated 
on  my  pait.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
eminently  fair  about  the  advocacy  of 
this  bill  in  which  he  so  sincerely  and 
honestly  believes.  I  certainly  appreciate 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No:  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  the  other 


day,  and  it  would  have  saved  me  a  good 
deal  of  time  today  had  he  done  so,  but 
he  declined:  and  I  think  I  will  give  him 
the  .same  kind  of  treatment  today. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man want  to  correct  the  Record? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand the  retzular  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  wish  to  ask  me 
a  question? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  can  wait  until  the  gen- 
tleman flni.shcs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  a')out 
to  conclude.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  the  committee,  to  page  4  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  which 
certain  States  are  listed.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  appears  a  footnote 
which  reads  "No  territorial  government." 
I  notice  that  the  first  Slate  listed  in  the 
footnote  is  the  !-'reat  Stale  of  Florida.  I 
think  somebody  should  do  a  little  home- 
work in  history  on  some  of  the.se  things. 
I  notice  also  the  great  Slate  of  Texas  is 
listed  in  the  footnote.  I  can  understand 
that  Texas  had  no  territorial  status  but 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  so  that  he  can  get  his 
record  a  little  straighter.  that  Florida 
was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513 
and  acquired  from  Spain  in  1819.  The 
acquisition  was  ratified  in  1821  and  the 
Territory  was  formally  transfer!  ed  to  the 
United  States  at  Pensacola.  Fla..  in  1E21, 
and  we  were  granted  .statehood  on  March 
3,  1845,  as  tlie  27th  State  of  the  Union. 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
v.hy  was  a  statement  of  this  kind  put 
into  the  Record.  Was  it  just  to  embar- 
rass the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  is 
opposing  this  bill?  We  enjoyed  a  ter- 
ritorial status  from  March  30,  1822,  to 
March  3,  1845. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Vlrplnia.  I  hope  you 
will  not  ask  me  to  go  Into  that,  bocau.se 
Alaska  is  about  all  I  can  handle,  and 
when  you  get  into  Florida,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  use  up  uU  my  time. 

Mr  HALIiY.  I  would  like  to  linve  the 
Record  to  be  accurate  in  some  of  these 
things,  and  if  the  rest  of  these  btate- 
ments  are  no  more  accurate  than  that. 
we  will  l:e  in  bad  j-hapc. 

Mr.  SMIT'I  of  Virginia,  I  nm  «olni' 
to  di.'cuss  now  whether  the  people  of 
Alaska  really  want  statehood.  Some  np- 
pareully  do,  but  it  looks  like  they  voted 
2'i  to  1  against  it  when  they  had  the 
opi)ortunily.  I  received  u  number  of  let- 
ters, and  I  have  them  In  my  files,  but 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  them 
But.  they  are  largely  from  business  peo- 
ple, and  they  uU  tell  me  that  Alaska  Just 
is  not  ready  for  statehood:  that  she 
could  not  support  statehood  if  she  had 
it,  and  that  she  i.s  much  bcller  oil  now 
than  if  she  had  statehood. 

I  have  extracts  here  from  the  paper 
called  the  Alaskan  Sportsman,  and  the 
editorial  in  that  paper  expre.sses  opposi- 
tion. I  have  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times  at  the 
expense  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Alas- 
kan Empire,  of  Juneau,  and  he  opposes 
Statehood.    It  is  a  long  editorial,  and  I 


will  not  have  the  time  to  read  it  all,  but 
it  says  in  part: 

Alaska  needs  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
Rtntehood  l.osiie.  whlrh  la  a  political  foot- 
ball, and  I.s  beln^  forced  by  iiUlnudallon  ou 
tl.e  property  owners  of  Alaska. 

You  notice  he  says  "property  owners." 

During  thl.s  moratorium  we  can  put  our 
house  In  order  to  develtjp  liuliisliy  »o  that 
we  can  HfTord  slatetiood  ut  the  end  of  iU 
years.    •    •    • 

Our  continued  req\ie«t  to  be  her.rd  has 
been  Jockeyed  and  moved  around  Anyone 
who  speaks  realistically  about  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
United  States  meet.s  the  propaganda  of  the 
emotionlsts  and  the  Icftibts  and  those  who 
put  political  gulu  lirst  uiid  our  Nation 
second. 

This  m-^rninfT  I  received  by  nir  mail 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  An- 
chorage Dally  News,  evidently  of  recent 
date — May  22.  It  is  headed  If  State- 
hood Bill  Dies  in  Debate  It  Will  Be 
Blessing." 

Now.  these  are  two  evidently  impor- 
tant daily  newspapers  in  that  country, 
and  I  find  that  newspapers  usually  try 
to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  their  local- 
ities. And.  I  just  want  to  read  a  couple 
of  extracts  from  that  editorial.  One  is 
this:- 

We  are  nmong  those  who  fe^l  that  If  Con- 
pre.ss  Votes  statehood  for  AIa»ka  nt  tills 
time  It  will  be  doln^  a  disservice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  There  will  be  immr- 
dlately  withdrawn  from  Alaska  a  good  por- 
tion of  $125  mlillon  to  9150  million  annually 
of  Federal  fluids  uppropriateU  lor  uie  op- 
eration of  Federal  agencies. 

Another  paragraph: 

The  Fcdcrnl  budpet  will  show  that  the 
total  civil  exi>endUure  In  AlB.«ka  this  year 
for  federally  operated  functions  Is  $122  mil- 
lion.    It  h&a  gone  us  high  as  $151   tniUlon. 

And  it  concludes  with  this  rtatement: 

It  would  be  R  lurprlse  to  us  If  debatt  on 
the  flour  of  Congress  does  not  kill  the 
stutelxxxi  bill  entirely,  whlcli  wUl  be  a  bless- 
ing to  Alaska. 

Now,  wc  have  this  thin"?  every  2  years, 
rnd  some  of  us  «et  awfully  tired  of  hav- 
ln«  to  devote  so  much  time  to  it  Con- 
Mvvus  has  repeatedly  turned  down  these 
requests  of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
Let  us  bury  this  ghost.  Let  us  uet  rid 
of  It.  Let  us  knock  this  thin«  cut  and 
not  have  to  take  up  so  much  valuable 
time  with  It.  Do  you  know  hov.  much 
Impoitani  leiTlslution,  legislation  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation  and  the  worU'.  is 
piled  up  behind  this  bill  of  Alaskan 
statehood,  which  they  know  Is  a  per- 
fectly futile  ihln«  '  As  that  Alaska 
newspaper  says.  It  Is  n  pollUciil  football. 
If  It  did  happen,  aa  I  hope  it  will  not. 
thai  It  pass  the  Hou.se.  It  will  net  pann 
the  Senate  That  Is  what  happens  every 
time  They  pa.ss  them  in  the  Senate  and 
do  not  pa.ss  ihem  in  the  Hou.se,  or  they 
pass  them  in  the  House  and  hold  thetn 
up  in  the  Senate.  We  oucht  to  be  do- 
ina  .snmpthincr  more  important.  Let  us 
kill  this  bill  and  get  through  with  this 
matter  of  forever  trying  to  do  something 
that  is  ju.st  not  practical,  that  is  not 
sensible,  that  is  not  wi.se  either  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
of  Alaska. 


lOuS 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tle man  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Hoffman  I. 

Mr.  HOFP^MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
always  the  statemenLs  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  J  are  very 
very  helpful  to  .<^ome  of  us. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Alaska  do 
not  seem  to  want  statehood.  I  find  it  diffl- 
cull  to  force  it  upon  them:  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  .so  many  people  want 
to  join  up  with  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  a  long  way  around  to  get  into  the 
United  States  of  America  and  then  get 
into  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  be 
in  a  one-world  organization. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Smith  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  reactionary.  On  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  permit  nic  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  there  are  sev- 
eral who.  if  their  qualifications  merit 
the  term,  will  be  pleased  to  join  in  being 
60  characterized. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  politi- 
cal situation  as  it  might  be  alTcctcd  by 
the  admission  of  Ala.'-ka  as  a  Slate.    To 
nie  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  Re- 
publican   leadership    nor    that    on    the 
Democratic  side  should  be  unduly  con- 
cerned   about    any    future    supj)ort    it 
would    receive    from    favorable    action. 
Hawaii  is  to  follow  Alaska,  we  are  given 
to   understand,    and    maybe— I    do    not 
know   about  Guam   and   all   the   rest  of 
the   islands  down  the   line,  even  Vene- 
zuela was  mentioned  awhile  ago — but  in 
any    event.    Hawaii,    we    tinderstand.    is 
under  the  control  of  Harry  Bridges,  the 
Communist.     We  are  told  that   Ala.ska 
bows   the  knee    to   Keuther.     V/hatever 
may  have  been  said  ab  lut  Reuther  in  the 
past.   It   IS  my   hope   that   folks   will   be 
more   considerate  of   him   if   he   is  sin- 
cerely repentant.     He  has  been  attend- 
ing the  school  of  expeilcnce.    The  le.sson 
is    bitter — difflrult    for    him    to    accei^t. 
He  has  found  thai  emplo.i-ers  are  neces- 
.s:tiy  if  people  are  to  have  jobs.    Rcuilicr 
quite   recently   has   learned,  as  has  tlu* 
motor  Industry,  that  while  they  can  hike 
wages  and  hllite  prices,  there  Is  no  way 
of    making    the   ccn.'uiner   buy      It  Is   a 
new   veiMon  of  ilic  old  ada^e     You  can 
lead    H    horse    to   waller    but   you   can't 
make   him  drink."     So.  most   unfortu- 
nately, several  liundied  thousand  in  the 
Slut*'  of  MuhiKaii  Hie  unemployed      Our 
uneinployir.eiii  co:npen,satlon  fund  is  be- 
coming    exiiuu.sud.     Unemi)loyed     will 
either  have  to  go  to  work  at  some  other 
Job  or  the  emplo>ed   will   have  to  take 
care  of  those  who  art  out  of  work,  be- 
cau.se  in  Michigan  ue  do  not  let  anyone 
starve.     We  do  not  let  an.\one  go  with- 
out  adequate  clothing    or   housing.      In 
fact,  we  provide  all  with  at  lea-nt  some 
of  what  a:e  leinud  the  hixuncs  of  life. 
It   will   be  quite   an  efTort   for  "Soapy  ' 
and    Reuther    acting    together    to   carry 
(jn  their  program  Reuther  Iwing  lecently 
a  part  of  management;  that  is.  he  has 
had  suix-i  vision  over  hours  and  wages, 
thus  al.so  fixing  price.'..     But  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  has  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful in  providuig  jobs.     In  fact  the 
contrary  is  true      As  a  direct  result  of 
their    efforts    Michigan    is    in    serious 
trouble. 

But  there  Is  no  rea.son  to  worry  on  this 
side.     We  will  not  get  any  Dtmocratic 


Senators  from  Ala.ska.  and  you  on  the 
Democratic  side  arc  not  poinK  to  get  any 
Democratic  Senators  from  Hawaii.  If 
you  admit  Hawaii,  Harry  Bridges  will 
pick  your  Senators.  If  you  admit  Ala.ska, 
Reuther  will  name  the  Senators  from 
that  State.  I  know  tliat  over  thf  years 
LTAW-CIO  money  has  pone  into  the 
campaigns  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats. 
The  record  sliows  over  here  in  the  Clerk's 
office  Iheie  are  I  think,  some  167  or  176 
candidates  who  received  financial  aid 
from  UAW-CIO,  That  financial  aid 
is  just  a  drop  in  the  buck':>t  compared 
to  the  aid  that  organization  renders 
durinfT  election  time  through  their  or- 
ganizers. They  are  efficient,  far  more 
than  we  are  in  organizing  our  political 
workers. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  thinks  for  1 
moment  it  will  pel  2  Democratic  Sena- 
tors if  Ala'-ka  is  admitted  it  should  think 
apain  Who  will  control  your  next  Na- 
tional Convention?  Brother  Reuther. 
Do  not  worry  about  that.  You  Democrats 
will  not  clear  it  with  Sidney  this  time, 
you  will  clear  it  wiih  Walter,  and  he  will 
pick  your  candidates.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  You  may  get  Socialists 
at  the  best — Something  else  at  the  worst. 
Of  coui.se,  we  will  get  no  help  over  on 
this  ."^ide.  though  some  of  our  leaders 
tliink  we  will.  We  will  not:  no.  It  may 
well  he  Reuther,  and  he  may  pick  the 
two  Senators.  Then  where  will  you  be? 
Not  long  ago  on  the  floor  here  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  ."-ituation  in  Wayne 
County  and  Detroit.  The  CIO  runs  that 
country  down  there  at  election  time. 
They  pick  the  candidates  and  th.ey  elect 
them.  That  is  one  reason  why  Repub- 
licans ere  out  of  ofTice  in  Michigan,  a 
bad.  bad  thing  for  the  Slate  and  the 
country,  too.  even  though  some  may  not 
realize  it  now. 

What  has  happened  on  your  side?  I 
a.sk  you  to  take  the  UAW-CIO  home  with 
you  and  think  it  over.  You  had  here  in 
years  gone  by  a  very  distinguished,  able, 
and  cai)a".jle  gentleman  from  that  sec- 
ti"n  of  the  country,  John  Lein^kl,  You 
lejucmber  hi;n  He  wus  cliairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
and  he  lia'.  been  doing  a  good  job.  Both 
of  them  went  along  with  Die  CIO.  Now 
look  what  has  happened.  The  president 
of  local  600,  one  of  the  most  violent — 
oh,  they  aie  a  bad  bunch— ore  trying 
to  defeat  one  who  has  .served  tliem  well. 
Come  over  in  my  ofTlcc  some  tmic  and 
look  at  the  pictures  over  theie,  where 
UAW-CIO  boys  are  benllnK  up  the  men 
who  wanted  to  work.  They  have  for- 
gotten about  civil  rights.  Now  what 
has  hnpjiened?  They  have  jiut  in  the 
j)ro.sidenl  of  local  COO  against  a  member 
on  your  side,  one  of  their  mo.st  faithful 
and  able  Representatives.  They  will  use 
you  as  they  tried  to  u.«e  u.«.  ju.«t  as  long 
as  they  can.  If  you  introduced  a  bill 
at  their  request  and  it  became  a  law 
and  it  did  not  turn  out  as  they  thought 
it  would,  you  would  be  criticized  and 
opix)sed  for  supporting  it.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  you  might 
do — Reuther  and  his  goons  will  betray 
you  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 
Jennings  Randolph  was  formerly  a 
Member  from  West  Virginia.  He 
learned  to  his  sorrow  after  he  had  voted 


against  a  very,  very  inconsequential  bill 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  appre- 
ciation in  the  Reuther  outfit.  The  very 
next  i.ssue  of  the  CIO  News  came  out 
editorially  and  said  they  would  rather 
support  HoFFM.'\N,  who  was  always 
against  them,  than  a  doublecrosser  who 
had  thrown  them  down.  Think  of  it. 
That  is  what  they  will  do  to  you.  and 
you  are  goin?  to  get  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  not  going  to  cry  about 
it,  not  on  our  side,  because  you  have 
been  warned.  Neither  party  will  profit 
pohtically  by  the  admi.ssion  of  Alaska. 
So  why  not  forget  pohtics  and  decide 
the  issue  on  its  merits? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  a.s  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fisher  ). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opiX)Sition  to  the  pcndin^r  bill.  This 
issue  of  statehood  at  this  time  for  Alaska 
is  of  tremendous  importance  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  want  to  treat  it  lightly. 
The  importance  of  this  issue  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  decision  will  be  final. 
The  grant  of  statehood  becomes  an  ir- 
revocable act.  We  are  playir.g  for  keeps, 
and  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  can  never 
be  corrected. 

Personally.  I  am  most  sympathetic 
with  Alaska  and  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  make  their  home  there. 
Tho^e  people  are  ably  represented  here 
by  Delegate  Bartlett.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  time  will  come  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  that  territory  will  be  able 
to  qualify  on  a  sound  and  logical  basis 
for  statehood  in  the  American  union. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  admission  at 
this  time  would  be  premature  and  would 
carry  with  it  grave  implications,  which 
have  been  develcjjed  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  which  I  shall  discuss 
briefly. 

ADMISSION     or     ALASKA     MEANS     ADMISSION     OF 
HAWAII    AL.SO 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  is  being 
pusiicd  through  the  Congress  ahead  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  for  reasons  of  strat- 
epy.  Surely  there  can  be  little  question 
about  that  being  true.  The  two  issues 
are.  In  cfTect.  Ins*" parable.  Any  one  who 
votes  for  admis«ilCin  of  Alaska  is  by  doing 
so  al;;o.  in  effect,  volin'-:  for  the  admission 
cf  Hawaii.  Only  the  naive  end  the  un- 
realistic would  deny  that  fact  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  in  Older,  therefore,  and  indeed 
very  necessary,  that  during  this  debate 
we  al.«o  con.«lder  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mls.'-lon  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to 
statehood  in  the  near  future.  I  .should 
like,  therrfoie,  to  addre-s  my.'clf  to  that 
question  for  a  moment. 

There  have  been  some  rather  signiH- 
cant  dcvelopmenis  in  Hawaii  In  recent 

years,  and  we  should  not  act  upon  the 
question  before  us  without  taking  those 
developments  into  account.  It  has  been 
said  that  Harry  Bridges  and  Jack  Hall 
hold  the  economic  life  of  Hawaii  in  the 
palm  of  their  hands.  That  fact  is  too 
well  documented  and  too  well  demon- 
strated to  warrant  any  one  to  think 
otherwise.    Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

The  International  Longshoremen  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  known  as  the 
ILWU.  is  under  the  control  of  Harry 
Bridges,  our  No.  2  Communist,  and  Jack 
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Hall.  Hawaii's  No.  1  Communist.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Hall,  along  with  5  others 
in  Hawaii,  was  convicted  in  1953  of  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 
Members  of  that  union  include  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  employees  as  well 
as  stevedores  and  dock  workers,  and  in 
that  way  Bridges.  Hall  and  company 
maintain  a  stranglehold  on  the  islands" 
economy.  An  example  of  that  power, 
and  the  complete  control  which  those 
union  leaders  exercise  over  the  union 
members,  was  displayed  in  1953  when  the 
Communists  were  convicted  by  a  Federal 
court  jury.  Within  an  hour  after  the 
verdict  was  announced,  the  25.000 
workers  belonging  to  the  union  walked 
off  their  jobs  as  a  gesture  of  protest 
against  a  court  of  justice  for  convicting 
their  Communist  leaders.  Ju.'^t  imagine 
the  influence  and  control  those  leaders 
can  exercise  over  their  subservient  mem- 
bers in  the  political  field. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  workers 
nnd  those  in  shipping,  the  United  Public 
Workers  Union,  which  has  a  membership 
of  some  2,000.  is  clearly  Communist- 
dominated  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Henry  Epstein,  a  well-known  Com- 
munist. 

As  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
Communists  in  Hawaii,  a  survey  was 
made  by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
after  the  November  1954  election.  The 
ILWU  endorsed  71  candidates.  Of  these, 
50  won,  or  81  percent. 
'  In  establishing  his  power  and  nailing 

it  down,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Jack 
Hall  ran  the  big  sugar,  longshoremen's 
and  pineapple  strikes  our,  tliere  a  few 
years  ago  that  cost  the  islands  an  esti- 
mated $100  million.  He  was  workint; 
under  Bridges. 

H.\LL   SAYS   WOULD  Et.rCT   LIDrRAt  S   TO   CONCnrSfl 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  fact  ihit  statehood 
for  Hawaii  is  supported  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  ILWU  does  not  per 
.«^make  this  cau.'-e  wrong  or  undesirable. 
But  one  can  be  sure  that  their  support 
for  statehood  Is  not  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  for  good  government  as 
those  who  sincerely  believe  that  slate- 
hood  Is  a  just  cause.  In  a  bonk  called 
"Hawaii,  the  49th  State, •"  a  liandbook  put 
out  by  and  for  the  statehood  lobby. 
Jack  Hall,  the  convicted  traitor,  wrote: 

If  Hawaii  becomps  a  Slate,  we  can  send 
Fome  good  men  to  Washington  from  here — 
not  only  to  represent  the  majority  In  tlie 
islands  but  nlso  to  strengthen  liberal  forces 
In    the  National  Congress. 

Hall  went  on  to  say; 

Were  for  statehood — unqualifiedly — at 
once. 

When  Jack  Hall  says  he  want.-,  state- 
hood immediately,  and  at  once,  and  that 
he  wants  to  "send  some  good  men  to 
Washington,"  he  reduces  his  argument  to 
simple  terms;  every  man  can  take  his 
choice.  Do  we  want  to  admit  Hawaii  as 
a  State  and  thereby  add  to  the  political 
power  of  Jack  Hall  and  Harry  Bridges? 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  question 
is  interwoven  with  the  propo.sed  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  because  no  one  can  be  so 
naive  as  to  believe  the  admi.ssion  of 
Alaska  will  not  pave  tiie  way  for  the 
early  admission  of  Hawaii.  Let  us  face 
tlie  facts. 


EX-COVERNOR      STAINBACK      OPPOSES      STATFHOOD 
rOR   HAWAII  RECAU.se  OF  COMMUNISM 

Now  lest  someone  might  say  this  I.s 
just  a  red  herring,  let  us  call  as  a  witne.ss 
one  of  Hawaii's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, and  its  elder  statesman.  I  refer 
to  the  Honorable  Ingram  M.  Stainback. 
former  Governor  of  Hawaii.  When  he 
testified  a  little  time  back  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  he  said  the  ascen- 
dency of  Communist  inlluence  in  Hawai- 
ian politics  makes  it  dangerous  to  admit 
that  Territory  to  statehood,  and  his  views 
are  shared  by  a  number  of  other  prom- 
inent citizens  there. 

Mr.  Stainback  went  to  Hawaii  more 
than  40  years  ago  to  practice  law  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  He  served  as 
attorney  general  of  the  islands,  later  as 
United  States  attorney,  and  still  later  as 
United  States  judge  for  tlie  district  of 
Hawaii.  In  1942  he  was  aj)pointed  Gov- 
ctnor  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
19 Jl  when  he  became  justice  of  the  ter- 
ritorial supreme  court.  Can  you  think 
of  a  more  qualified  per.son  to  testify  on 
the  subject  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  and 
the  conditions  that  exist  there' 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Stainback  said 
the  ILWU  is  the/^o-called  labor  union, 
but  really  is  "/ust  a  disguise  for  the 
Communist  orHiinization  in  the  Terri- 
tory," and  "ihe  men  that  control  it  abso- 
lutely follow  the  Communist  line  and 
thev  follow  Jack  Hall  and  Bridiies." 

When  asked  if  Bridges'  union  controls 
the  economic  lite  of  Hawau.  the  Xonuer 
Governor  replied: 

There  Isn't  any  question  about  It.  not  the 
slightest.  They  have  sugar,  pineapples,  and 
IraM-sportatlon  right  In  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  and  those  hands  are  Communist 
hands,  or  rather  controlled  by  them. 

And  on  the  question  of  the  effective- 
ness  of  the  Communist  political  power, 
Governor  Stainback  stated: 

In  mv  opinion  It  has  been  Increased:  pnr- 
titularly  the  l.i?t  year  they  have  shown  their 
power,  or  at  lea^t  they  have  shown  It  to  m^ 
mor*  dranuuically  liiun  Ht  any  previous 
lime. 

The  cx-Governor  went  on  to  wnm: 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  State  In  the 
Union  that  can  compare  with  n.wall  fi)r 
political  domination.  I  think  the  Com- 
miinl.st.8  can  veto  the  election  of  anyone, 
•  •  •  Even  nc  ,v  their  power  secma  to  bo 
growing. 

Mr.  SLainbacIc.  who  some  12  years  aso 
favored  statehood  for  Hawaii,  said  he 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  would  be  considerable  danger 
to  the  National  Government  if  Hawaii 
is  admitted  to  statehood  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the.se  undlsputable  fact.s, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  only 
reasonable  and  proper  that  Hawaii  get 
its  house  in  better  order  before  admit- 
ting it  to  statehood,  because  as  the  situa- 
tioii  is  now  we  know  that  statehood 
would  add  tremendously  to  the  power  of 
Bridges.  Hall  and  company? 

And  again  I  repeat,  the  admission  of 
Alaska  now  means  the  admi.ssion  of 
Hawaii  as  well. 

COOD    REASONS    TO    DEFER    ACTION    ON    ALASKA 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  good  ca.se  were 
made  out  for  the  admission  of  Alaska, 
perhaps  its  effect  in  brinciinij  about  the 
approval  of  Hawaii  would  not  be  consid- 


ered pertinent  or  decisive.  But  I  am 
convinced  the  ca.se  for  Ala.'^ka  is  weak, 
and  that  admitting  that  Territory  at 
this  time  would  not  only  be  wiong  as  a 
national  policy  but  would  actually  be 
rendering  a  disservice  to  the  peoi-'le  of 
Alaska. 

As  we  look  at  the  case  for  Ala.-ika  there 
are  a  few  thinus  we  should  examine  most 
carefully.  The  civilian  population  of 
that  Territory  is  160. COO,  excluding  about 
55  COO  members  of  the  armed  ."-ervices. 
And  there  are  about  20.000  dependents 
of  members  of  the  armed  services  sta- 
tioned there. 

In  addition,  there  are  16  000  nonciti- 
zen  Federal  employees  and  about  the 
same  number  of  noncitizen  dependents 
of  tho.se  employees. 

Transient  and  soa.sonal  employees  ac- 
count for  an  additional  20.000, 

The  permanent  citizen  population  is 
less  than  90.000  people     Out  of  this.  35.- 

000  are  AleiUian.  Eskimo,  and  Indian  na- 
tives, who  are  said  to  have  little  interest 
m  such  things  as  statehood  matters. 

ONI.T     28.000     VOTE     IN     AI.ASK\ 

In  the  last  general  election  only  28,000 
votes  were  cast.  If  admitted  to  state- 
hood, Hawaii  and  Alaska  would  become 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  United 
Slates  Senate  10  times  greater  than  the 
average  representation  of  the  people  of 
the  48  States.  Moreover,  in  the  most  re- 
cent poll  the  people  of  Alaska  voted  3  to 

1  against  statehood. 

ALASKA'S    ARTIKiriAL    FCONriMT 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  picture  In  .Alaska.  1  he 
gentleman  from  New  'Yoik  I  Mr.  Pit  lion) 
presented  some  documented  facts  on 
that  subject  that  every  Mem.ber  should 
read  and  study  before  voting  on  this  is- 
sue, it  Is  sl'.inificant  that  in  19'-6  private 
buslno.ss  accounted  for  less  than  one- 
third  of  Alaska's  Income.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  her  Income  was  derived 
from  Government  .spending 

The  civihan  Federal  aid  and  Federal 
defen.se  sprnding  amounts  to  $2  50  for 
every  $1  of  private-entei prise  income. 
And  Alaska's  total  Federal  taxes  are  only 
$36  million  a  year. 

There  are  some  ether  pertinent  facta 
and  Hgures  that  should  be  repeated.  The 
labor  force  varies  from  about  30.000  In 
the  winter  to  about  .^0.000  in  the  sum- 
mer. About  21.000  of  these,  or  one-half 
of  the  peak  labor  force  are  union  mem- 
bers, compared  with  about  one-fourth  in 
the  48  States  This  means  high  waue 
levels — and  high  wates  are  necessary  in 
Alaska  In  order  to  attract  labor  from  the 
Stat^.s — and,  coupled  with  exj)ensivp 
transportation  costs  and  other  factors,  it 
all  adds  up  to  a  fantastically  high  cost 
of  living  condition. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  out- 
side capital  is  reluctant  to  come  into 
Ala.ska  because  of  the  high  tax  rates,  its 
immature  politics,  labor  shortages,  and 
the  hiuh  cost  of  production  which  im- 
peril the  chances  for  returas  on  invest- 
ments'' This  is  unfortunate,  and  let  us 
hope  thi.s  condition  can  be  improved  as 
time  goes  on. 

It  appears  that  the  Territory  of 
Ala.ska.  as  indeed  is  true  with  some  of 
our  States,  is  having  financial  strains 
in  the  operation  of  the  government  there. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Ala.ska  bor- 
rowed $2,635,000  in  February  1958  and 
a  year  earlier  borrowed  $2,630,000  from 
the  Federal  Government.  And  it  is  es- 
timated that  an  additional  loan  will  be 
requested  later  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  but 
I  do  know  that  it  has  been  estimated  by 
some  who  are  supposed  to  know,  that  it 
costs  about  twice  as  much  to  operate  a 
State  government  as  it  does  to  operate 
a  Territorial  government. 

It  appears  obvious  that  Ala.ska  as  a 
State  would  have  some  rough  goiny  that 
would  probably  require  considerable  sub- 
sidization by  Uncle  Sam.  There  are  sim- 
ply too  few  sources  of  revenue,  Tlie  fish- 
ing industry  there  has  long  since  pa.s.sed 
its  peak.  The  1956  salmon  catch  was 
le.ss  than  half  of  the  1937  catch.  Ex- 
cept for  some  pelioleum  dcposiLs.  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  substantial, 
the  mining  industry  in  Alaska  can  pro- 
duce very  little  tax  revenue  for  a  State. 
Gold  production  dropped  from  $22,036.- 
794  in  1906  to  only  $7,350,000  in  1957. 
And  agriculture  is,  of  cour.se.  inherently 
weak  and  will  always  be,  due  to  lack  of 
tillable  land  and  the  short  growing  sea- 
sons. 

ALASKA     HAS     POTENTIALS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  everyone 
wants  to  .sec  Alaska  develop  and  prosper. 
It  will  take  time,  of  course,  but  I  can 
envision  possibilities  if  the  people  \*ho 
live  there  continue  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task.  It  would  seem,  for  example, 
that  much  more  can  be  done  to  commer- 
cialize Alaska's  scenic  splendor.  That 
calls  for  more  roads,  hotels,  and  other 
facilities  which  are  now  In  short  supply. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  one  see  nat- 
ural .scenery  that  surpasses  that  of 
Alaska:  yet  comparatively  few  American 
tourists  are  able  to  go  there  becau.se  of 
the  lack  of  roads  and  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate them  and  because  of  the 
distance  and  cost. 

The  tourist  dollar,  which  Is  an  impor- 
tant Item  In  Hawaii's  economy.  Is  as 
good  as  any  other  dollar  when  it  comes 
to  paying  the  cost  of  operating  a  goveni- 
ment.  And  since  Alaska  has  such  few 
pc-vsible  sources  of  revenue  of  a  penna- 
nent  type  that  would  add  up  to  very 
much,  it  would  .seem  that  every  possi- 
bility of  a  new  source  should  l>e.  and  I 
am  sure  is  beinn,  explored. 

DANCER    or    PHECtBENT 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  danger  of  the  precedent  of 
admitting  Alaska,  a  noncontiguous  area 
several  hundied  miles  away.  We  own 
other  possessions  .several  hundred  miles 
away.  The  precedent  feature  has  been 
very  ably  developed  during  debate.  I 
have  already  di.scus.sed  the  Hawaiian  sit- 
uation. In  addition,  there  is  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  its  2'2  million  people 
where  agitation  Is  already  being  heard 
for  statehood  status.  And  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam,  both  of  which  aie  pres- 
ently heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  would  naturally  clamor  for 
admission.  And  a  precedent  of  ad- 
mitting a  noncontiguous  territory  with  a 
low  population  and  a  weak  economy, 
having  been  once  established,  there 
would  be  increased  difficulty  in  denying 


the  people  living  In  those  islands  the 
rights  of  statehood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Alaska  Is  to  be  ad- 
mitted let  us  not  be  urxmindful  of  all 
these  implications  that  are  involved. 
They  are  many  and  far  reaching.  Let 
us  summarize: 

First.  Alaska  at  this  time  can  hardly 
afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  a 
State  government. 

Second.  The  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  is  not  ample  to  justify 
State  government.  That  Territory  was 
able  to  muster  only  28,000  votes  in  the 
last  general  election. 

Third.  The  admission  of  Alaska 
means  also  the  admission  of  Hawaii, 
even  though  Hawaiian  statehood  is  not 
included  in  the  pending  bill.  For  all 
practical  prnposes  it  might  as  well  be 
included. 

Fourth.  The  precedent  established 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  Hawaii  and 
otlier  po.ssessions  demanduig  statehood, 
and  Pandora  s  box  would  oe  opened. 

Fifth.  The  admi.ssion  at  this  time  of 
either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  would  be  pre- 
mature. Hawaii  s  economy  is  in  the 
clutches  of  subversives,  and  that  Terri- 
tory should  clean  hou.se  before  being 
admitted.  Both  Territories  have  con- 
siderable honie  \^ork  to  do  before  they 
will  be  ready  to  become  Slates  in  the 
Union.  To  admit  them  now  would,  in 
my  judgment,  tend  to  weaken  the  sujjer- 
structure  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana   I  Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  di.scus.sed  the  need  for  the  people 
of  Alaska  to  have  a  governor  of  their 
own  choosing;  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  a  legislative  assembly  whose  mem- 
bers they  elect;  but  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
other  branch  of  government,  the  judicial 
branch,  and  the  people's  need  to  have 
control  over  their  judiciary. 

Congress  has  reserved  sole  jurisdiction 
over  Ala.ska's  courts. 

Congress  has  established  the  District 
Court  of  Alaska,  with  four  divisions,  as 
the  court  of  general  local  jurisdiction. 
but  with  the  added  pwwer  of  exercising 
all  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Federal  ca.ses  arising  in  Alaska. 

For  49  years  there  have  been  4  judges 
of  the  court  in  Alaska,  1  for  each  judi- 
cial division.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  volume  of  court  business 
during  the  last  15  to  20  years,  based  on 
Alaska's  growth  and  turbulent  period  of 
national-defense  construction,  there  are 
still  only  4  judges.  Forty-nine  years  ago 
Alaska  had  only  60,000  people,  which 
number  has  now  moi-e  than  tripled. 
Alaskans  have  appealed  rej^eatedly  to 
Congress  during  the  last  10  years  for 
legislation  establishing  another  judge- 
ship for  the  third  division  at  Anchorage, 
but  without  avail.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  extra  judgeship  never  mate- 
rializes, and  the  3,000  cases  which  are 
backlogged  at  Anchorage  remain  un- 
heard, undecided,  and  unresolved.  This 
backlog  exists  even  though  the  judge 
from  Nome,  or  other  visiting  judge, 
spends  several  months  a  year  at  Anchor- 
age  trying   to   cope   with    the   problem. 


There  Is  also  a  serious  backlog  of 
cases  at  Fairbanks  involving  about  1,500 
legal  controversies. 

Thus,  in  Alaska,  we  see  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  saying  that  justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied. 

Underlying  the  district  court  in  Alaska 
within  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions 
is  a  system  of  commissioners'  courts. 
These  commissioners,  working  only  for 
such  fees  as  they  take  in — a  very  small 
sum  in  the  outlying  precincts — are  ex- 
ofTicio  justices  of  the  peace,  coroners, 
marriage  commissioners  and  recorders. 
Except  in  the  five  principal  cities  of 
Alaska  where  the  work  is  a  full-time  oc- 
cupation at  reasonable  pay.  These  com- 
missioners are  not  attorneys,  being  lay- 
men engaged  in  other  pursuits,  yet 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  probate  mat- 
ters is  lodged  In  their  hands.  To  make 
up  for  this  horse  and  buggy  setup,  the 
Congre.ss  has  made  all  orders  in  probate 
proceedings  subject  to  appeal  to  the  dis- 
trict court. 

Under  statehood  and  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  fine  State  constitution  already 
written  by  Ala.skans,  an  excellent  found- 
ation exists  for  an  adequate  State  judi- 
ciary. Theie  would  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  judges  manning  the  courts  of  gen- 
eral juri.sdiction.  including  jurisdiction 
in  probate  matters,  and  an  improved  sys- 
tem for  justices  of  the  peace.  Judges 
would  be  appointed  on  nomination  of  a 
nonpartisan  judicial  council,  following 
the  idea  of  the  Missouri  plan,  and  be 
voted  on  by  the  electorate  periodically 
for  retention  or  rejection,  solely  on  their 
respective  records  without  having  to 
campaign  against  an  opponent.  This 
system  is  designed  to  create  as  far  as 
possible  a  model  judiciary  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Of  course,  under  the  pending  state- 
hood legislation,  there  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  Alaska,  with  one  judge  de- 
voting his  time  solely  to  cases  arising 
under  Federal  law. 

What  I  have  said  In  regard  to  the  Im- 
proved judiciary  branch  in  Alaska  under 
statehood  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
political  and  social  maturity  of  our 
Alaskan  brethren  who  are  desirious  of 
full  rights  in  the  Union  of  States,  and. 
after  90  years  of  territoriality  richly  de- 
serve fulfillment  at  this  time  of  their 
manifest  destiny  under  our  flag. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Beamer]. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesi- 
tate to  impose  my  own  pei-sonal  opin- 
ions on  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  I 
also  realize  that  almost  anything  any  of 
us  would  say  during  this  debate  would  be 
repetition.  But.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  a 
little  experience  I  had  in  Anchorage  to- 
gether with  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MacdonaldI.  We  were  asked  to  appear 
before  a  television  program  for  some  25 
or  30  minutes.  There  was  a  little  ad- 
vertising, of  course,  as  is  always  required 
by  the  sponsor  of  any  particular  pro- 
gram. We  answered  the  questions  of 
the  moderator.  He  asked  why  each  of 
us,  representing  a  different  political 
party,  voted  against  statehood  for  Alas- 
ka, and  we  told  him  very  fx-ankly.     Our 
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remarks  went  out  on  the  airwaves  of  this 
particular  channel  in  that  area.  The 
next  day  we  were  entertained  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  or  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, and  I  was  surprised — and  I 
know  my  colleatiue,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  likewise  was  surprised — 
at  the  number  of  men  who  came  to  us 
and  shook  our  hands  and  said,  'We  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  forthrij^htness 
with  which  you  expressed  yourselves  on 
television  last  night.  We  saw  you;  we 
heard  you,  and  we  agree  with  you."  I 
am  recounting  that  one  particular  point 
of  view  because  I  tiiuak  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  businessmen,  the  men  who 
have  money  invested — and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  State  govern- 
ment or  the  would-be  State  government 
or  of  the  present  Territorial  government, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  businessmen 
who  live  there.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  prevalent  in  all  of  Alaska.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  Alaska  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  one,  but  I  have  received 
letter.s — and  I  thmk  all  of  you  have  re- 
ceived letters — from  a  committee  calling 
itself  the  Committee  on  Referendum.  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  are 
giving  the  people  who  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this — are  we  giving  them  their 
choice,  or  are  we  going  to  force  it  down 
their  throats  or  attempt  to  force  it  upon 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  con- 
ducting this  propo-al. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  a  rather  un- 
usual way  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
House.  Why  do  we  have  a  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  then  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
regard, perhaps,  the  majority  opinion 
of  that  committee. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  that  I  do  not 
think  as  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
members  of  our  two  great  parties,  we 
need  be  too  concerned  about  the  plat- 
forms. Platforms  are  important,  of 
course,  and  we  recognize  them.  Ihose 
platforms  really  reassert  that  we  still 
live  in  a  republic.  Each  of  us  has  been 
chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  the 
people  of  that  particular  district;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  is  of  advantaije.  material 
or  otherwise,  to  the  people  of  our  partic- 
ular districts  to  vote  for  statehood,  then 
we  should  do  it.  But  if  we  find  some  rea- 
son th».t  we  feel  it  Ls  not  of  advantage, 
that  it  might  be  injurious  to  our  respec- 
tive district.s.  then  we  should  forget  per- 
sonal emotions,  and  we  .'Jhould  vote  for 
the  people  back  heme.  That  is  the  group 
we  represent.  A  majority  of  the  435 
Members  of  this  House,  and,  of  course, 
the  96  Members  in  the  other  body — it  is 
their  duly  to  express  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  majority  opinion  of  the  people 
they  represent. 

I  am  sure  we  will  abide  by  such  deci- 
sions. That  is  the  reason  I  say  it  will 
not  be  especially  of  advantage  to  our 
districts.  I  cannot  see  where  it  will  help 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana.  I  have 
liad  very  few  letters  about  it.  less  than 
on  most  any  other  subject:  but  we  should 
resolve  to  cut  expenses  instead  of  in- 
creasing them.  I  am  not  quite  .sure  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  previously 
know  what  they  are  speaking  about 
when  they  say  there  will  not  be  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden;  becau.se  apparently  a 


State  of  Alas'ia  would  be  unable  for 
many  years  to  support  it.self,  especially 
if  by  chance  we  would  be  able  to  remove 
the  military  forces.  The  presence  of  our 
Armed  Forces  provides  the  source  of  in- 
come in  that  Territoi-y. 

All  of  thi?;,  I  .'^ay.  is  repetitious,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  one  particular  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  has  been  empha- 
sised quite  enouih.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  Record  thot  the  name  of  one  conser- 
vationist has  been  mentioned,  a  former 
Hoosier,  Mr.  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  of  the 
V/ild  Life  Management  Institute.  He 
served  in  Indiana  under  three  good 
Democrat  governors.  I  say  "good  Dem- 
ocrats." because  they  were.  He  came  to 
Washington  with  a  great  desire  to  con- 
tinue conservation  work.  I  have  read 
his  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  oth- 
ers, and  I  have  talked  to  some  of  tho.se 
people  and  they  are  quite  concerned 
about  some  of  the  possibilities  if  we 
adopt  the  lei-'i.slation  tiiat  is  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.^ka.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BFAMIR.  So  I  think  it  Js  very 
important  that  we  should  investigate 
some  of  the  legislation  tliat  has  passed 
the  Alaskan  Territorial  Legi'lature.  I 
think  the  bill  is  Senate  30  that  would 
give  away  conservation  riphts.  mineraLs, 
and  wildlife  that  is  so  dear  to  all  of 
us.  in  that  Alaskan  Territory.  It  is  a 
conflict.  As  a  member  of  the  Izaac 
Walton  League.  I  believe  in  conserva- 
tion. I  think  it  is  time  we  should  realize 
that  we  should  con.scrve  our  natural  in- 
terests, not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  the  Territories,  and  that  includes 
Alaska. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  was 
just  going  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  if  he 
did  not  see  some  inconsistency  between 
the  alleged  poverty  on  the  part  of  Alas- 
ka and  inability  to  support  statehood 
and  this  tremendous  wealth  they  are 
going  to  get  by  this  tremendous  give- 
away. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  do  not  know  what 
tlie  gentleman  refers  to  as  "give-away". 
I  would  rather  give  it  to  Alaska  than 
to  give  it  to  some  forei,;n  nations  that 
probably  liave  not  been  appreciating 
some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
been  giving  away. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  LMrs. 
Green  I . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Alaskan  statehood  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  the  ix?ople  of  my 
district.  There  is  an  increa.sing  amount 
of  trade  between  the  Territory  and  the 
State  of  Ore.L;on;  we  find  many  citizens 
of  Oregon  have  gone  to  Ala.ska  to  live, 
and  many  citizens  of  Alaska  have  come 
to  my  State. 

I  was  very  fortunate  In  being  in  Alas- 
ka   on    two    different    occasions,    once 


when  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  O'Brien  I  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee when  I  was  serving  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Thert^  have  been  some  statements 
made  during  the  course  of  tlie  debat« 
in  the  last  few  days  that  liave  bothered 
me. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  genth-man 
from  New  York,  whose  opposition  to 
Alaskan  statehocxl  is  well  known  and 
re.'^iwcted  in  this  House,  stated: 

"Tiiat  the  grant  of  two  United  States 
Senators  and  three  electoral  votes  to 
Alaska's  28.000  voters  is  repugnant  to 
tJie  proper  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion in  a  national  demcx:racy.  that  it 
violates  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our 
Constitution,  and  tJiat  it  is  inc.  mpatible 
with  the  ideal  of  political  equality  for 
our  citizens.  " 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  shall  not  now  debate 
tlie  question  of  Alaska  s  population  v.ith 
the  gentleman  though  I  beUeve  those 
figures  can  well  t>c  challenged.  But  that 
is  not  an  important  point.  The  point 
I  seek  to  make  is  that  the  idea  of  cquahty 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  is — far 
fiom  being  contradictory  to  the  si>irit  or 
the  intent  of  our  Constitution — a  pro- 
vision which  made  the  Constitution  pos- 
sible. I  believe  that  every  student  of  the 
history  of  this  Republic  is  aware  of  the 
absolute  inijjossibility  of  aKrecincnt  upon 
a  formula  of  union  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Compromise.  We  are 
taught  in  every  course  on  the  hibtury  of 
the  Republic — from  the  high  school 
classrooms  to  the  graduate  seminars — 
tliat  the  formula  wiiich  gave  equably  of 
representation  in  one  Hou.se  to  each 
State  and  representation  according  to 
population  in  the  other  House  was  tlie 
formula  which  made  a  Constitution  pos- 
sible. The  Great  Conipromi.>e  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  intent  and  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution. In  my  opinion,  by  no  stretcli  of 
historical  interpretation  can  tlie  gentle- 
mans  description  of  it  as  incompatible 
with  that  spirit  and  that  intent  be  justi- 
fied. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  defer  for  a 
mcmenl  tiie  proposition  that  this  consti- 
tutional compromise  is,  or  is  not,  consist- 
ent with  past  practice.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves simply  which  is  a  more  legitimate 
expression  of  the  ideal  of  political 
equality  of  our  citizens,  to  which  tlie 
gentleman  appeals.  Is  there  greater 
equality  in  affording  tliousands  and 
thousands  of  Aincrican  citizens  no  voice 
at  all  in  their  government  or  in  afford- 
ing them  a  voice  which  might  in  some 
way  be  considered  as  mathematically 
overweighted?  Certainly,  if  Alaska  is 
admitted  to  the  Union,  each  of  the 
States  we  represent  will  lose  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  its  numerical  power  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  in 
the  election  of  a  President.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  lose  fr.r  more  by  retaining 
Alaska  in  its  present  state  as  a  colony. 

Is  It  truly  more  democratic  to  govern 
Americans,  to  tax  them  and  to  make 
policies  which  will  affect,  not  only  their 
politics,  but  their  very  lives,  without 
giving  them  any  voice  whatever  in  the 
formulation  of  thase  policie.s — is  that 
more  democratic  than  to  give  them  the 
tiny  voice  in  this  Chamber  which  the 
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Coastitutlon  of  the  United  States  assures 
them  as  their  right? 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are 
heard  in  this  Chamber  through  the  voice 
of  their  truly  distinguished  delegate. 
Bob  Bartlett.  The  people  of  Alaska  have 
been  well  served  by  this  great  American, 
the  weight  of  whose  character  and  abil- 
ity have  made  his  views  respected  and 
his  role  a  constructive  one. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Bob  Bartlett  cannot  vote  for  the 
r>eople  of  Alaska,  even  where  their  most 
important  concerns  are  before  us.  Bob 
Bartlett  must  sit  on  this  floor  as  we  de- 
bate matters  of  high  foreign  policy,  as 
we  discuss  issues  which  may  prevent  or 
not  prevent  the  plunging  of  this  Nation 
into  war — war  which  would  affect  the 
people  of  Alaska  as  directly  and  as  trag- 
ically as  it  would  affect  the  people  of 
New  York  or  Oregon  or  Washington. 
D.  C  :  and  he  may  .^peak.  eloquently  as 
he  always  does,  persuasively  as  ever,  but 
fclill  without  the  strength  of  a  vote. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  is  as 
undemocratic,  as  "incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  political  equality,"  to  quote  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  the  most 
tyrannical  kind  of  dictatorship. 

Another  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  admission  of 
Alaska  will  cau.^e  one  member  of  this 
Hou.se  to  lose  his  Di.'-trict.  thus  disen- 
franchising ."-ome  indefinite  number  of 
Americans.  The  bill  refutes  thus  argu- 
ment in  its  terms.  There  will  be.  when 
this  bill  pa.s&es  and  becomes  law.  one 
additional  seat  in  tins  House  until  the 
1962  elections.  At  that  time,  it  is  true. 
there  will  be  a"ain  only  435  members  of 
this  Hou.se.  But  the  great  shifts  in 
population  in  this  country  in  the  current 
decade  will  mean  inevitably  that  many 
present  seat.s  will  be  lost,  and  new  seat5 
gained  in  other  States.  But  when  the 
apportionment  of  1960  takes  effect,  no 
American  will  be  without  repre.sentation 
in  this  body  unless  we,  by  denying  our 
heritage  and  setting  our  own  immediate 
advantages  against  the  whole  current 
of  our  Nation's  history,  unless  we,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  we  deny  representa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Ala.ska. 

If  this  bill  .should  be  defeated,  good 
Americans,  Americans  whose  citizen.'-hip 
is  as  firmly  attested  in  the  honor  rolls  of 
the  Nation  ns  the  citizenship  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State,  c;ood  Americans  will  in 
truth  be  denied  the  franchise.  I  submit 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  vote  a':ainst  this 
bill,  not  a  vote  for  it,  but  a  vote  against 
this  bill  is  a  vote  a<?ainst  the  principles  of 
democratic  national  government. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  would 
.sacrifice  some  small  ixjrtion  of  our  per- 
.sonal  power  if  the  Hou.se  were  enlarged: 
that  our  States  will  suffer  a  fractional 
dilution  of  their  power  in  the  Senate  if 
the  Senate  is  enlarged.  This  might  be 
true  mathematically.  But  I  repeat,  we 
will  gain  greatly  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  our  office  when  we  cea.se  to  exercise 
power  over  people  who  cannot  hold  us  or 
our  colleagues  responsible  for  the  exer- 
cL«eof  that  power. 

I  believe  vei-y  firmly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  detracts  from  the  worth  of  our 
own  offlces  to  exercise  this  undemocratic 
rule  far  more  than  it  would  detract  from 


the  mathematical  power  of  our  oflBce  to 
welcome  to  our  midst  voting  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  from  Ala.ska.  We  do 
not  lessen  ourselves  when  we  grant  to 
Alaskans  what  is  theirs  by  right  We  do 
not  lessen  ourselves,  when  we  invite  into 
our  midst  the  good  counsel  which  we  will 
receive  from  Ala.ska's  elected  Represen- 
tatives and  Senators.  We  lessen  our- 
selves only  as  we  continue  to  exercise  un- 
justified authority  over  persons  who  are 
not  themselves  represented.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  taxation  and  war 
and  peace,  w  ithout  representation,  is  still 
tyranny,  even  when  wielded  by  the  soft 
and  considerate  and  benevolent  hand  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  point.  We 
will  be  told  again — as  we  have  been 
told  before  in  this  debate — that  we  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  granting  state- 
hood. We  have  been  assured  that  this 
involves  great  losses  to  the  Nation  in 
land — in  money — in  resources.  We  have 
been  told  that  statehood  would  be  costly 
to  Alaska — that  Alaska  cannot  really 
afford  statehood. 

This  is  really  putting  a  price  tag  on 
representative  government. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least 
if— around  the  year  1775 — some  juggler 
of  figures  had  not  written  to  the  British 
pajiers  proving  conclusively — or  at  least 
to  his  own  satisfaction — that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  really  could  not  afford  free- 
dom and  that  it  was  cheaper  for  them 
to  remain  under  British  rule.  If  such 
letters  were  written — or  such  claims 
were  made — I  am  glad  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  did  not  heed  that  falla- 
cious advice. 

Democracy  is  not  .something  that  is 
sold  in  the  market  place  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  is  something  to  be  striven 
for  even  at  a  sacrifice  and  once  won,  is 
to  be  pre.served  and  nurtured. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  casting  my 
vote  for  Alaskan  statehood — far  more 
imi>ortant  to  me  than  these  statistics 
w  hich  can  be  juggled — is  the  value  which 
we  cannot  deny — the  value  we  place  on 
the  American  dream  of  liberty,  of  equal- 
ity, of  self-government.  Surely,  on  this 
basis — the  people  of  Alaska  are  entitled 
to  statehood. 

Mr.  MILLP:R  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   IMr.  Pillion  I. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
addre.ss  myself  to  this  subject,  only  be- 
cau.se  of  the  enormity  and  the  finality 
of  this  proposal. 

Statehood  is  an  irrevocable  status.  If 
we  make  a  mistake  here  today,  it  can- 
not be  amended  or  repealed  here  tomor- 
row. 

The  distinguished  proponents  of  this 
bill  have  propounded  the  idea  that  two 
Senators,  regardless  of  population,  for 
each  State  to  be  hereafter  admitted,  is 
an  unquestionable  and  valid  political 
principle. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grant  of  two  Sen- 
ators to  Alaska  is  indefensible,  if  we 
study  the  proceedings  and  the  intent  of 
the  founders  of  our  Constitution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  very  fun- 
damental question  almost  disrupted  our 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  motion 
to  grant  2  Senators  to  each  State  was 


adopt.ed  by  the  nanov.cst  margin  of  5 
votes  to  4. 

The  fi ameis  of  our  Constitution  could 
foresee  both  the  inequities  and  the 
iniquities  of  granting  equal  Senate  rep- 
resentation, irrespective  of  population. 

To  provide  against  disproportionate 
and  excessive  political  power  in  the  Sen- 
ate, article  V  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  State  can  be  deprived  of 
its  power  to  consent  to  accept  less  than 
two  Senators  in  the  Senate.  This  clause 
of  our  Constitution  is  unamendable. 

It  leaves  the  question  of  Senate  repre- 
sentation for  States,  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
mitted, open  for  further  Congressional 
decision. 

In  fact,  the  Convention  defeated  by  a 
9  to  2  vote,  a  proposal  that  new  States  be 
unalterably  admitted  each  with  2  Sena- 
tors. 

At  that  time,  the  ratio  between  the 
most  populous  State.  'Virginia,  and  the 
least  populous  State,  Delaware,  was  only 
12  to  1. 

The  ratio  of  New  York's  16  million  peo- 
ple to  Alaska's  160,000  citizens  is  100  to  1. 

Certainly,  this  disparity  of  political 
power  is  repugnant  to  oiu"  ideals  of  po- 
litical equality. 

In  my  statement  of  last  Wednesday,  I 
attempted  to  point  out  how  the  adoption, 
of  the  12th.  the  16th  and  the  17th  amend- 
ments, has  transformed  our  Government 
from  a  Federal  republic  into  a  national 
democracy.  The  restraints  upon  Fed- 
eral power  that  were  carefully  built  into 
our  constitutional  f omidations  have  been 
removed. 

Our  National  Government  is  no  longer. 
In  any  degree,  a  government  of  federated 
States.  We  are  a  government  of  men 
and  of  people. 

There  have  been  significant  charges 
in  our  political  structure  since  the  ad- 
mission of  the  last  State  in  1912.  A  tre- 
mendous political  power,  and  incidental 
economic  power,  has  been  concentrated 
into  our  National  Government. 

The  conditions,  under  which  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  reluctantly,  and 
with  great  misgivings,  agreed  upon  the 
grant  of  two  Senators  for  each  State,  no 
longer  exist. 

The  admission  of  other  States  is  not, 
today,  a  valid  precedent  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Ala.ska.  with  the  grant  of  two 
Senators.  Alaskan  statehood  would  es- 
tablish a  most  embarrassing  precedent 
for  the  admission  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  and 
the  "Virgin  Islands. 

Statehood  is  espoused  by  many  per- 
sons who  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  a 
liberal  cause.  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
true  liberalism.  Statehood  for  Alaska  is 
not  consistent  with  either  democratism 
or  republicanism.  The  theory  of  equal 
representation  for  State  governments  has. 
become  an  obsolete  fiction. 

Liberty,  freedom,  and  justice  for  indi- 
viduals presupposes  political  equality. 

Statehood  would  establish  a  preferen- 
tial political  aristocracy  in  the  people  of 
Alaska  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
48  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  assumed  bv  maviy 
Americans  that  our  constitutional  ai>- 
portionment  of  Senate  representation  has 
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been  adopted  by  other  constitutional  rep- 
resentative governments.  This  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

In  most  secondary  or  upper  IcRislative 
bodies,  either  the  members  are  not 
elected  by  the  populace  or  the  powers 
of  the  upper  house  are  Umited  to  that 
portion  of  power  which  acts  federally 
upon  the  States  and  those  powers  which 
touch  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  reserved  to  the  popularly 
elected  repre.'^ntatives. 

In  our  neighboring  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  Senators  are  appointed  for 
life.  Although  apportionment  is  partly 
based  on  sectional  intererts.  the  mem- 
bership closely  follows  the  population 
pattern. 

In  the  successful  West  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  the  upper  house,  tlie 
Bundesrat.  in  many  areas  of  legislation, 
only  possesses  the  power  of  veto  over 
the  actions  of  the  lower  house.  Only 
the  lower  house,  the  Br.ndestag,  possesses 
complete  legi.slativp  powei . 

The  members  of  this  German  Senate 
are  not  elected  by  popular  vote,  they 
are  appointed  by  the  states  and  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their 
state  governments.  The  apportioiimrnt 
cf  senators  is  made  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. 

I  know  of  no  constitutional,  represen- 
tative government  in  this  world,  having 
a  congress,  whose  two  legi-slative  bodies 
have  coe.xtensive  powers,  and  who.se  ui)- 
jjer  hou.se  is  directly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, where  there  is  such  a  fantastic 
disproportion  between  the  power  of  rep- 
resentation and  population,  as  exists  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propo.se  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  communi.sni  in  this 
proposal  to  grant  i.tateho'.)d  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  before  he  gets  into 
that  section  of  his  remarks?  I  should 
hke  to  ask  my  good  friend  frcm  New 
York  if  there  has  ever  been  any  propo.^al 
that  the  ;;enllcman  takes  seriously  about 
bringiuii  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  or  the 
trust  territories  or  Samoa  inlo  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PILLION-  Yes.  As  tl.e  senile- 
man  knows,  tlie  first  .'tep  in  any  terri- 
tory's seeking  admission  to  slatehocd  is 
to  ask  for  a  delegate  to  be  admitted  to 
our  Congress,  such  as  the  delecrate  we 
have  from  Alaska  and  the  delegate  we 
have  from  Huv.aii.  The  lefeislature  of 
Guam,  way  out  in  the  Pacific,  with  G5.000 
people,  has  repe.itedly  adopted  resolu- 
tions asking  this  Congress  to  permit 
them  to  s?nd  a  delegate  to  thi.s  Congress. 
I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
recall. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  I  do  not  recall 
that.  Tliey  have  a.«ked  for  a  commis- 
sioner. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  they 
asked  for  the  provision  of  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory,  and  th.Tt  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  reference  inade  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Whether  it  is  a  commonwealth 
today  or  tomorrow  or  what  not  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  ever  grant  .statehood 
to  Puerto  Rico.  'Ihere  is  a  difference,  by 
tradition  and  by  attention  given  to  them 
by  the  Federal  Government  between 
territories     and     unincorporated     terri- 


tories, and  the  gentleman  understands 
that. 

Mr.  PILLION.  No.  that  is  a  fiction. 
If  we  grant  statehood  to  Alaska,  with 
100,000-some  people,  why  should  we  not 
in  order  to  pacify  the  Asiatic  countries 
and  go  alone  with  their  request,  t'ive 
Guam  statehood.  They  seek  it.  Ihey 
would  like  that  power.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  the  representatives  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  hinted  to  us  dur- 
ing meetin!;s  that  they  would  like  to  have 
a  delegate  in  this  Congress.  Why  not 
carry  this  thing  to  the  logical  conclu- 
sion, as  it  will  be.  and  !'o  along  with 
statehood  for  Guam  and  the  Virein 
Islands?  They  can  present  the  same 
valid  araument  that  is  being  presented 
here  today  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  an  answer  about  Guam  and  tlie 
Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  should  like  to  flni.sh 
my  presentation,  then  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  repeat  that  there 
never  has  been  a  serious  attempt  by 
either  one  of  those  areas  to  come  in  for 
statehood. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairm:in,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PILLION      I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Apparently  this  bill  is 
here  today  simply  becau':e  statehood  has 
been  promised.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  a  part  of 
the  platform  of  the  Democitttic  Partv  in 
1910: 

We  fnvor  .n  Inrge  me-xsure  of  srlf-govpni- 
mcnt  lending  to  statehood  for  Alaska,  Hn- 
w.iil.  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Now  if  I  may  go  to  the  1940  pledge  of 
the  Republican  platform: 

Hawaii  fibarlng  the  Nation's  obligations 
equally  wltii  the  .'everal  States  is  entitled  to 
the  fullest  mcnsure — 

And  so  forth. 

Puerto  nico  stntehood  is  n  logical  f\splra- 
tlon  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  who  were 
mudc  citizeiifi  of  the  United  States  by  Con- 
gress in  1917. 

Reading  further: 

The  R<»publican  Party  platfcrm  of 
1948: 

We  fiivor  eventufll  statehood  for  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  things  are 
from  a  reliable  souice  or  not.  but  ap- 
parently we  have  this  bill  here  today 
simply  because  somebody  said.  Well,  '.'o 
back  to  the  platforms  of  both  parties. 
We  promi.sed  thorn."  If  that  is  not  a 
promise,  what  is? 

Mr  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Fiist  of  all,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  have  probably,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, favored  causes  which  were  aKso 
favored  by  the  Communist  Party.  Noth- 
in"  that  I  say  line  is  intended  to  reflect 
upon  the  sincerity  or  the  integrity  of 
any  Member  of  this  House.  Nor  do  I 
in  any  way  imply  that  the  advocacy  of 
statehood  here  is  intended  to  aid  or  com- 
fort the  Communist  Party. 

Communi.sm  is  not  as  serious  a  menace 
in  Alaska  as  it  Is  in  Hawaii.  The  only 
unicn  that  is  directly  conti'ollcd  by  the 


Commimist  Party  is  the  Fisherman  and 
Allied  Workers  Union.  This  umon  has 
a  membership  of  750. 

It  was  exixjlled  from  the  CIO  in  Au- 
gust 1950  as  being  Communist  con- 
trolled. The  very  next  day  it  joined  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and 
WHiehoasemens  Uniun,  whu  h  had  al.so 
been  expelled  from  the  CIO  sm  being 
Conimuni;  t  contiolled.  Both  of  these 
unions  continue  to  have  the  same  lead- 
ership they  had  when  expelled  from  tiie 
CIO. 

The  ILWU,  of  course.  Is  led  by  Harry 
Budges.  He  Ls,  next  to  William  Z.  Fos- 
ter, the  most  powerful  Communi.st  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  established  a  Com- 
munist beachlicad  in  Alaska.  His  oper- 
ations Uiere  are  dormant,  awaiting  the 
ru'ht  lime  to  expand  and  toko  over. 

Tv^enty  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed 
that  Harry  Bridges  could,  po&sibly,  at- 
tain the  economic  and  poLticid  power 
that  he  holds  over  the  Ule  of  Hawaii. 

I  show  here  a  photograph  that  brings 
.'hame  and  disgrace  to  every  American. 
Tills  is  the  front  page  of  the  May  22 
edition  of  Hawaii's  largest  newspaper, 
the  Star  Bulletin.  It  .shows  our  Gov- 
ernor, with  Harry  Bridges,  tlic  well- 
known  Communist,  and  Jack  Hall,  his 
Hawaii  regional  director  of  the  ILWU. 
negotictins  over  the  4-month  sugar 
workers  rtrike  in  Hawaii. 

Jack  Hall  is  a  notorious  Communist. 

These  two  men  are  emiss.'irles  of 
Moscow,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Communist  Party.  They  are  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by 
eith.er  parliamentary  or  revolutionary 
tactics. 

To  show  you  the  power  of  this  Com- 
munist con.-.piracy  in  Ha^^aii,  Governor 
Quinn.  2  months  ago.  tendered  Jack  Hall 
a  public  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  ."afety  commis.'^ion. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  Is  a  major  polit- 
ical objective  of  the  Communist  Party. 
It  will  give  to  the  Communist  Party  2 
Senators  and  2  Represent  a  tive.s  In  our 
Congre.ss  These  men  will  necessarily 
be  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  Communist  Party 

The  ILWU  w;th  a  meTrbei-»hip 
of  25.000.  controls  tlie  .<;u"nr  and  i  Ine- 
apple  Industries.  It  control.-  all  shipping 
through  its  stevedores 

The  UPW  is  an  as.sociatcd  Communist 
dominated  union  with  a  membeishlp  of 
3.000.  This  union  controls  thn  trans- 
portation, waterworks,  and  publir  work- 
ers.  incUidin','   the  shrriff-s   drpartment. 

'Ihe  ILWU  maintains  16  hbraiies  for 
Communist  literature.  They  u.^e  4 
radio  stations,  with  broadcasts  every 
day,  in  the  English.  Japane.se.  iind  Fili- 
pino languages. 

The  ILWU  spends  more  than  $250,000 
a  year  for  prcpr.ganda  alone. 

It  oi:)erates  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties.  It  is  stronger, 
more  potent,  than  either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republiran  Party. 

In  the  la.st  1956  election.  21  out  of  30 
reprej^entatives  in  the  Territorial  Lei-is- 
latuie  were  electf-d  with  ILWU  political 
support.  In  this  la.st  election,  it  elected 
26  out  of  28  candidates  that  it  endorsed. 

If  Ala.ska  is  admitted  to  .statehood, 
Hawaii    will    immediately    present    the 
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problem  of  whether  this  Congre.ss  will 
also  grant  statehood  to  a  Tenitory  that 
will,  probably,  send  4  Congressmen  to 
Washington,  who  will  be  selected  and 
elected  by  Harry  Bridges,  who  will  be 
obligated  to  and  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  preparing  an  ex- 
hibit to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule,  to- 
morrow, documenting  the  Communist 
influence  over  the  economy  and  politics 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.     O'BRIEN     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 
Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  would 
like     to    congratulate    the    gentleman. 
Perhaps  he  has  solved  one  of  our  na- 
tional   defense    problems,    because    we 
have     a     new     intercontinental     missile 
capable  of    throwing   a   mud    ball   from 
Hawaii  to  Alaska.     Three  years  ago  the 
gentleman  had  his  exhibit  on  the  floor, 
and  that  is  when  my  interest  in  state- 
hood  for   Alaska   began,   becau.se  I  saw 
the    Territory    of    Alaska    smeared    and 
kicked  around  by  implication  becau:^  of 
alleged  communism  in  places  thousands 
of   miles   away.     I    made    uij   my    mind 
then  and  there  that  if  I  ever  supported 
a  bill  on  this  floor  it  would  be  .st-jjarate 
and  distinct  from  any  other  Teirilory. 
We  are  considering  here  Alaska  onlv. 
The   CHAIRMAN      The    time    of    the 
.  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  PiiliuN] 
has  expired 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute,  Mr. 
Chrirman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  situalicn  in  Venezuela 
is  mud?  Does  the  gentleman  bi  lieve 
that  the  situation  in  Fiance  with  its 
Communist  implications  tlierc  is  nothing 
but  mud^  Is  the  situation  in  Syria  and 
Lebanon  and  r:;ypt  mud'  It  is  all  a 
part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  of 
which  Bridges  and  his  union  L<;  an  inte- 
gral part  in  Hawaii  I  show  the  gentle- 
man this  document  that  was  issued  by 
the  Territorial  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Communism  and  Subversion,  hun- 
dreds of  page.<^. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  How 
much  communism  i.s  there  in  Alaska? 

Mr  PILLION.  Much  of  what  I  have 
said  here  is  repoitt-d  in  this:  it  Ls  the 
1935  report.  This  so  shocked  the  Com- 
munist Party  that  they  went  to  the  leg- 
islature and  the  legislature  ju^t  about 
completely  cut  the  funds  of  that  inves- 
tiualing  or'-.-Anization. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  This  was 
not  an  Ala'^kan  investigation. 

Mr.  PILLION.  No,  it  was  the  lnve.«;- 
tifTatlon  in  Hawaii.  Here  is  the  1957 
report.  The  funds  were  cut  off  and  they 
had  no  means  for  printing  it.  It  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  a  group  of 
Hawaiian  residents,  a  group  of  patiiotic 
citizens  who  collect  something  like 
S90,000  a  year  to  fight  and  counteract 
the  $250,000  per  year  spent  by  the  Com- 
muni..t  apparatus. 

Ml-.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  What 
does  Hawaii  have  to  do  with  Alaska? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Becau.^e  Hawaii  will 
be  proposed  for  statehood  next. 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  And  will 
be  judged  on  Its  own  merits  by  this 
House. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGE3iS  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  debate. 
I  think  he  is  exactly  right  in  the  fear  of 
what  may  happen  in  Alaska ;  and  I  think 
that  what  has  happened  in  Hawaii  could 
very  well  foretell  what  could  happen  in 
Ala.ska 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  WnicHT]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  have 
no  special  claim  to  be  heard  here  today. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  considered  this  legi.lation.  Nor 
will  the  disposition  we  make  of  it  mean 
any  more  to  my  particular  district  than 
to  anv  other. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  here 
involved  a  matter  of  principle  so  deep 
that  it  makes  some  of  the  terms  In  which 
tills  matter  has  been  discu.ssed  seem 
rather  pale  and  petty  by  comparison. 

This  could  be  the  most  historically  sig- 
nificant decision  to  confront  us  in  the 
S-'ith  Congre.ss.  Whether  or  not  to  grant 
Ala.ska's  plea  for  statehood  forces  us  to 
face  up  to  some  searching  questions. 
1  hey  arc  questions  about  ourselves  w  hich 
probe  deeply  into  our  national  conscience. 
Ihey  are  the  kind  of  questions  upon 
which  history,  with  its  cold  and  stern  im- 
partiality, will  make  its  judgment  of  na- 
tions.   Here  are  three  of  tho.se  questions: 

Fir.st  of  all.  do  we  as  a  Nation  really 
and  truly  believe  what  we  professed  to 
believe  1C2  years  a.^^o  at  the  inception  of 
our  Rejiublic?  And  do  we  practice  what 
wo  preach? 

Secondly,  arc  we  a  nation  w  hich  holds 
its  promises  sacred,  a  people  to  w  hom  our 
national  word  is  inviolable? 

Finally,  what  is  to  be  our  destiny?  Is 
the  LTnited  States  finished  with  growing? 
Are  we  still  young  and  vibrant  and  vital, 
with  a  message  and  a  mission  and  a  fu- 
ture in  the  world?  Or  have  we  reached 
the  .stale  maturity  from  which  the  only 
road  leads  downhill? 

History  is  demanding  an  answer  to 
the^e  que^ions.  The  woiki  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  our  answer.  Our  enemies, 
looking  for  the  vacillation  that  bespeaks 
wavering  weakness,  are  interested.  We 
ourselves  should  be  most  intereiled  of  all. 
Let  us  examine  each  of  the.se  questions 
in  the  clear,  clean  light  of  honest  intro- 
spection. 

otra  MOST  BASIC  principle 

Does  this  Nation,  born  of  a  burning 
pa-sion  for  freedom  and  swearing  at  its 
founding  an  oath  of  eternal  hostility 
against  colonial  domination,  still  hold 
this  basic  principle  to  be  the  source  of 
our  strength? 

Do  we  still  believe,  as  we  so  solemnly 
affirmed  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  government  derive  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed? 

Do  we  still  hold  to  the  principle  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny? And  if  we  really  believe  in  these 
things,  do  wc  believe  in  them  only  for 


ourselves  or  do  we  believe  in  them  for 
others  too? 

Were  these  .sentiments  merely  ex- 
pedient expressions  de.signed  simply  to 
.serve  our  own  temporary  advantage?  Or 
were  they  fundamental  and  abiding 
truths  upon  which  we  consistently  base 
our  national  policies? 

The  case  of  Ala.ska  thrusts  these  ques- 
tions uncomfortably  before  us.  It  re- 
quires an  answer  and  will  not  be  put 
off. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  do  not  have  the 
right  of  self -de  termination,  which  we 
have  professed  to  hold  sacred.  They  are 
taxed  by  our  Government  while  having 
no  voice  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  when 
appropriations  are  made  and  taxes  are 
levied.  Their  sons  are  drafted  to  do 
battle  in  our  common  defense:  and  yet 
they  have  no  vote  when  Congress  de- 
clares war.  or  when  the  Senate  ratifies 
treaties  of  peace.  However  we  might 
.seek  to  justify  this,  tliere  is  no  evading 
the  fact  that  this  is  taxation  without 
representation.  This  is  government 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Were  the  people  of  Alaska  content  in 
such  condition,  did  they  not  desire  the 
full  measure  of  freedom  which  we  de- 
mand for  ourselves,  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter.  Yet  they  have  repeatedly 
memorialized  us  to  make  good  our  91- 
year-old  promise  of  statehood.  They 
have  become  restive  and  impatient  with 
their  status  as  half  citizens,  and  with 
our  deliberate  delays.  They  have  called 
ihem.selves  to.',^ether  in  convention, 
written  and  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
declared  themselves  to  be  a  State.  Our 
decision  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 

OVR    PROMISE 

There  is  an  intangible  something  in 
the  history  of  nations  which  marks  some 
for  enduring  ^n-eatness  and  others  for 
fleeting  fame  and  mediocrity.  It  is  a 
quality  of  honor.  In  what  sanctity  do 
we  hold  the  promise  of  the  United 
States? 

In  the  original  treaty  of  cession  by 

which  Alaska  was  annexed,  this  solemn 
and  specific  commitment  was  made: 

The  inhabitants  cf  the  ceded  Terri- 
t.ory  •  •  •  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rlglits.  advantages,  and  immunities 
oi  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  pledge.  It  was  the  word 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  given 
91  years  ago.  It  was  a  treaty,  the  high- 
est form  of  contract,  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  a  solemn  signatoiT.  and 
to  which  all  mankind  are  witnesses. 

In  the  veiy  act  cf  incorporation  as  a 
Territory  was  the  implicit  promise  of 
eventual  statehood.  Like  Hawaii.  Alaska 
was  taken  Into  the  United  States  as  a 
permanent  part  thereof.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  such  an  in- 
corporated Territory  and  a  dependent 
possession  .such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam. 

The  Philippine  Islands  constituted  a 
possession.  When  we  fell  heir  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Congress  did  not  consider  it  ad- 
visable ever  to  extend  statehood,  arid 
therefore  did  not  incorporate  them  as  a 
Territorj-.  They  did  not  pay  taxes  as 
residents  of  States  and  Territories  are 
required  to  pay  them.    When  finally  they 
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attained  a  readiness  for  self-government, 
they  were  granted  their  independence, 
which  is  the  eventual  goal  of  a  possession. 
The  eventual  goal  of  a  Territory,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  no  other  than  state- 
hood. 

We  could  no  more  grant  independence 
to  Alaska  or  Hawaii  than  we  could  grant 
it  to  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  Interpreted  the 
law  to  mean  that  no  Incorporated  Terri- 
tory can  ever  be  separated  from  us.  The 
Court  speaks  of  indis.soluble  bonds,  and 
this  principle  has  been  affirmed  in  eight 
different  decisions  of  our  highest  tri- 
bunal, dating  to  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
case.  The  only  purpcse  of  incorporation 
as  a  Territory  is  to  tie  the  area  insepara- 
ble and  irrevocably  to  the  United  States 
in  preparation  for  its  statehood. 

Except  for  the  13  founding  colonics 
and  four  others,  every  State  in  the  Union 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  Territory. 
The  Northwest  Ordinance  established 
the  criteria  for  Territories"  becoming 
States  and  by  its  langua!-,'e  a.s.sumed  that 
upon  meeting  the  criteria  a  Territory 
was  entitled  to  statehood.  Out  of  the 
31  Territories  Congress  has  created,  the 
promise  of  statehood  has  been  redeenif^d 
for  all  save  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Alaska 
has  been  waiting  for  91  years,  and  that 
is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  promise  to  be 
kept. 

OUK    FTTTURE? 

The  final  question,  in  a  material  sense, 
might  be  the  most  crucial  one  of  all. 
For  it  places  us  in  true  historic  perspec- 
tive. What  is  our  destiny?  Where  do 
we  go  from  here? 

Thomas  Carlyle,  writin?  In  the  19th 
century,  diew  a  very  vivid,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  valid,  analogy.  lie  compared  the 
life  of  a  nation  to  that  of  a  living  organ- 
ism. It  is  born,  as  with  man.  in 
travail  and  pain;  it  develops  through 
tender  childhood  and  reckless  adoles- 
cence; it  matures  and  reaches  its  full 
flower  and  productivity;  it  then  begins 
an  inevitable  decline,  ending  in  stagna- 
tion and  decay. 

I  would  a.sk  the  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation if  it  is  their  contention  that  Amer- 
ica's growth  is  finished?  Is  our  Nation 
still  a  vibnmt,  growing  organism,  capa- 
ble of  world  leadership,  or  must  we  con- 
cede that  our  finest  hour  i.s  past  and  that 
further  expansion  of  the  American  ideal 
is  foredoomed? 

Karl  Marx,  the  infamous  archangel 
of  communism,  reveals  in  his  writings 
that  he  had  considerable  respect  for 
capitalist  vigor  and  achievements,  but 
he  believed  that  a  nation  such  as  ours 
contained  in  it  the  seeds  of  inevitable 
decaj'.  and  he  insisted  that  only  in  those 
far  advanced  and  even  declining  States 
could  the  socialist  revolutionaries  hope 
to  succeed.  A  capitalist  nation,  accord- 
ing to  his  dialectic,  would  destroy  itself 
through  selfishness  and  overcautious  re- 
trenchment. It  was  to  be  the  Com- 
munists' goal  to  wait  patiently  and  seize 
power  when  the  once  vibrant  nation 
grew  old,  static,  and  weary  of  the  ideals 
that  had  siven  it  birth  and  the  bloom  of 
growth. 

It  could  be  tragic  indeed  If  we  should 
deliberately  decide  that  we  are  all  fin- 
ished  with   growing,   that   our  national 


growth  cycle  ha.s  been  completed  now 
that  we  span  the  continent.  This  can- 
not be,  for  then  the  natural  order  of 
things  would  ordain  that  we  have  al- 
ready begun  to  die.  Our  Nation's  found- 
ers recognized  that  our  national  great- 
ness would  be  that  of  an  ever-expanding 
Nation. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  na- 
tion may  grow;  by  military  conquest  or 
by  the  willing  attachment  of  others  to 
it.  The  first  is  anathema  to  us.  It  is 
the  way  of  marauding  expansion,  the 
way  of  the  warlord.  It  docs  violence  to 
the  consciences  of  free  men.  The  latter 
is  the  route  of  statehood,  the  method 
ordained  by  our  Founding  Fiithers.  the 
manner  in  which  we  grew  throughout 
the  19th  century  and  the  early  years  of 
the  20th.  while  our  example  inspired 
mankind  and  popular  peoples  move- 
ments throughout  the  world  were  seek- 
ing tci  model  new  governments  after  our 
own. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  creat  pride  to 
us  that  there  are  those  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  who  desire  to  tie  themselves  to 
us  with  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  state- 
hood, to  share  our  perils  and  our  respon- 
sibilities. For  it  proves  that  there  still 
is  something  dynamic  and  attractive 
and  growing  in  the  American  experi- 
ment in  free  government.  It  gives  hope 
that  the  American  ideal,  far  from  being 
a  thing  of  the  past,  is  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

What  an  example  it  could  be  to  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world,  now- 
wavering  between  our  way  and  that  of 
the  Communist  ideology.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  method  by  which  commu- 
nism has  expanded  its  sphere.  Where 
they  have  achieved  growth  by  the  route 
of  subversion  and  military  conquest,  we 
can  be  expanding  by  the  voluntary 
method,  by  peoples  comin'T  to  us  as 
Alaska  has  come  and  asking  to  be  united 
with  us  in  the  whole  enjoyment  of  our 
freedoms.  But  what  a  tragic  example 
if  we  should  meet  them  with  rude  rebuff 
when  they  come  asking  only  to  .shaVe 
with  us  the  whole  enjoyment  of  our 
freedoms,  as  we  promised  them  91  years 
ago. 

We  pledged  at  that  time  thit  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska,  "shall  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  ri'ihts.  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  Now,  can  anybody  .seriously 
contend  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
have  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  when  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  Congress?  Could  anyone 
srriously  maintain  that  they  have  the 
rights,  advanta'.'es,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  when  they 
have  no  choice  in  the  .selection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  Can 
anyone  honestly  say  that  they  have  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  the 
rest  of  us  enjoy  w  hen  they  have  no  choice 
even  in  the  selection  of  a  governor  for 
their  Territory?  Can  anyone  say  they 
have  those  rights,  advantages,  and  im- 
munities which  we  hold  dear  and  which 
we  would  fight  to  defend  if  anyone  even 
suggested  that  they  were  about  to  be 
taken  away  from  Texas,  Virginia,  Okla- 
homa, Florida,  or  any  of  the  other 
States? 


Now.  If  those  rights,  advantages,  and 
Immunities  are  Important  to  us.  can  we 
Bay  they  are  less  Important  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Ala.ska?  Either 
they  are  important  or  they  are  not. 
Either  they  are  the  goal  of  mankind's 
striving:  or  they  are  not.  Here  we  stand 
before  the  world  and  we  say  "These 
rights  are  the  Important  things.  These 
are  the  things  to  .seek  In  a  government. 
These  are  the  abiding  values."  Having 
said  this,  are  we  consistent,  when  people 
come  to  U.S  and  peiition  us  for  these 
rights,  to  rebuff  them  and  deny  them^ 

And  that,  it  .seems  to  me.  is  the  basic 
principle  underlying  this  entire  discus- 
.sion.  For  freedom  is  not  a  thing  of 
little  supply,  to  be  hoarded  and  kept 
from  others  for  fear  that  they,  in  gam- 
ing it,  would  take  It  from  us  and  we 
would  have  le.s.s  of  it  for  ourselves. 

Freedom  Is  a  gift,  a  blessing  of  Ood. 
a  thing  to  be  shared.  As  with  all  bless- 
ings, its  richest  enjoyment  comes  in  the 
sharing  of  it.  If  we  truly  value  It,  we 
want  others  to  enjoy  it  too. 

If  we  love  freedom,  as  we  claim  to 
love  it.  ve  feel  about  it  as  we  do  our 
faith.  With  a  missionary  zeal,  we  want 
to  spread  it,  to  share  it,  to  tell  the 
world  of  it.  to  bring  others  into  the 
warmth  of  its  glow. 

Whenever  we  cease  to  feel  that  mis- 
sionary zeal  about  this  thing  called  free- 
dom, whenever  we  begin  to  t>egrudge  it 
to  others  and  selfl-shly  seek  to  enjoy  it 
exclusively  for  ourselves  alone,  then  we 
shall  have  cea.sed  to  deserve  it.  And. 
ceasing  to  deserve  it,  we  may  find  that 
we  have  It  no  more. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Thomson  I. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  considerable  point  has  been 
made  in  this  debate  as  to  some  mys- 
terious giveaway  of  mineral  rights.  I 
did  not  intend  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate until  that  came  up.  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  imjMDrtance  to  the 
Western  States,  particularly  the  11 
Western  State«:.  that  I  thought  it  should 
be  clarified.  I  realize  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  Is  easily  misunderstood  by  a 
pcr.son  who  does  not  live  from  day  to 
day  with  some  of  the  terms  that  are 
used. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  acLs  of  admission  of  all  the 
various  States,  but  I  am  familiar  with 
that  of  the  State  which  I  represent,  the 
State  of  Wyoming:  and  I  think  the 
othf^rs  are  in  general  similar  on  this 
point. 

By  the  Act  of  Admi.ssion  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  under  section  13  thereof, 
it  Is  provided: 

All  mineral  lands  nhall  be  fxpmpted  from 
the  grants  made  by  tlU.s  act.  But  if  sections 
16  nnd  36.  or  any  8ubcUvi.<>ion  or  portion  of 
any  smallest  subdivision  thereof  in  any 
town.ihlp,  shall  be  found  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  be  nunerni  Innd.s.  snid 
Stale  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  select.  In  legal  subdivisions,  an  eq<iiil 
quantity  of  other  unappropriated  lands  lu 
said  State  In  lieu  thereof,  for  the  use  and 
the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  said 
State. 

The  mere  mentioning  that  mineral 
lands  are  exempted  from  the  giant  ap- 
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pears  to  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
minerals  are  exempted  Irom  the  lands 
granted.  But  that  is  simply  not  the 
fact.  The  Geological  Sui-vey  prior  to 
the  time  that  these  States  came  In  had 
made  certain  examinations  and  surveys 
f)f  the  lands  within  the  State  and  had 
found  some  of  them  valuable  for  min- 
eral purpo?e.s.  Thry  were  designated  as 
mineral  lands.  But  other  lands  were 
open  and  unappropriated  and  a  State 
could  select  them,  and  the  State  ob- 
tained the  title  to  the  minerals  in  the 
lands  which  they  acquired. 

As  a  matter  (f  fact,  in  the  case  of 
State  of  Wyoming  against  the  United 
States.  It  was  decided — this  was  re- 
ported In  255  United  States  493 — that 
the  State  having  made  a  selection  of 
lands  that  at  the  time  were  open  and 
not  cla.ssifled  as  mineral  lands,  the  State 
acquired  in  equitable  right  to  the  lands 
even  before  the  seli^tion  was  approved 
by  the  Secretar>'  of  Interior,  and  the 
sub.sequent  classification  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  such  lands  as  mineral 
lands  did  not  justify  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  In  withholding  tran.«fer  to  the 
State,  even  though  oil  had  in  fact  been 
discovered  thereon. 

The  State  was  entitled  to  the  lands 
including  the  minerals.  I  thought  this 
should  be  further  clarified. 

If  there  is  anythlnz  I  would  object  to 
In  the  mineral  provision.  It  is  the  re- 
striction that  is  put  upon  the  State  of 
Alaska  as  far  as  the  transfer  of  minerals 
to  individuals  Is  concerned.  It  was 
never  the  policy  of  this  Government 
that  the  Government  should  be  a  great 
and  huge  landowner.  This  subject 
came  up  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1780  adopted  a  re.solution  on  it 
Here  Ls  their  policy  as  to  public  lands: 

The  un.ipproprl.Tted  lands  thst  may  be 
ceded  or  relinquished  lo  the  United  States 
•  •  •  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  commf>n 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled 
and  formed  Into  dimnct  republican  Statei;. 
which  sliall  become  menit>ei's  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  ha\e  the  same  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  Independence  as  the 
other  States. 

The  reason  that  the  public  lands  were 
ceded  by  the  original  13  States  to  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  make  for 
equal  States  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  Revolutionar>'  War 
debt.  It  was  never  intended  that  we 
should  be  a  country  with  Government 
ownership  of  land.  That  is  contrary  to 
our  basic  philosophy.  In  1832.  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommii.tee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  made  a  complete  survey 
of  the  whole  question  and  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  part  as  follows,  .showing 
the  continued  land  policy  of  the  United 
States: 

Our  pledge  would  not  be  redeemed  by 
merely  dividing  the  surface  into  States  anU 
giving  them  Uiinies  The  public  debt  being 
now  paid,  tlie  public  luids  are  enUrcly  re- 
leased from  the  pledge  they  were  under  to 
that  object  and  are  f-ee  to  receive  a  new 
nnd  liberal  deRtlnatlon  for  the  relief  of  the 
States  In  which  they  lie.  The  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  tlie  Federivl  title  within  their 
limits  Lb  necessary  to  the  independence  of 
the  new  States,  to  Uielr  equality  with  elder 
States,  to  the  dcvelopm^^nt  of  their  resources, 
to   the   subjection  of   tUclr  K(ji1   to   lax;.tiun. 


cultivation,  and  settlement,  and  to  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  their  Jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty. 

Tlie  Constitution  provides  for  the  ad- 
mis.sion  of  new  States.  In  the  same 
article  IV,  it  is  provided  in  section  2 
that: 

The  cltl7.ens  of  each  .State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  Inimunlties  of 
citizens  In  the  several  States. 

In  the  treaties  by  which  we  acquired 
land  from  Mexico,  France,  and  other 
countries,  it  was  clear  that  the  Territory 
was  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  in 
due  time  as  States  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  States.  In  each  of  the 
organic  acts.  I  have  seen,  it  is  stated  that 
States  shall  be  admitud  on  an  equal 
footing.  That  has  been  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  Pol- 
lard's Lessee  against  Hagcn.  et  al.,  Jus- 
tice McKinley,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  had  this  to  say.  This  was  a 
case  involving  the  State  of  Alabama: 

The  right  of  Alabama  and  every  other 
new  State  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, which  belong  to  and  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  original  States  of  the  Union, 
must  be  admitted,  and  remain  unques- 
tioned, except  .so  tar  as  they  are.  tempo- 
rarily, deprived  of  control  o\er  the  public 
lands. 

Whenever  the  United  States  shall  have 
fully  executed  these  trusts,  the  municipal 
so\erelgnty  of  the  new  States  will  be  com- 
plete, throughout  their  respective  borders, 
and  they,  and  the  original  States,  will  be 
up)on  an  equal  fooling  in  all  respects  what- 
ever. 

Again  in  the  case  of  Scott  against 
Sanford  in  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Ju.'^tice  Catron  he  very  well  spoke  for 
the  Court  in  principle  when  he  stated 
that  the  theory  is  that  the  States  had 
reserved  the  ultimate  power  over  their 
own  .soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  had  temporary  authority  over  the 
public  domain  in  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposal  under  the  Constitution 
and  international  treaties. 

The  point  is  simply  this,  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  original 
concept  and  the  concept  that  we  still 
have  been  following  was  not  set  up  to 
be  a  landowner  or  a  huge  land  baron  as 
in  governments  of  other  philosophies. 
The  Idea  was  that  the  public  lands 
would  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  disposed  of  so  that 
they  would  be  subject  to  taxation  and 
subject  to  individual  ownership.  As  far 
as  the  11  Western  States  arc  concerned, 
this  policy  has  been  changed  with  re- 
spect to  our  minerals  since  1920.  when 
title  to  land  was  passed  into  private 
o'.vnership.  Tliis  is  not  leaving  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States, 
I  think  this  is  a  situation  which  shouid 
be  corrected  by  separate  legislation,  but 
certainly  following  the  basic  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  turning  over  the 
minerals  beneath  these  182  million  acres 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  is  not  a  deviation 
or  is  not  a  giveaway. 

The  only  provision  in  tliis  act  more 
favorable  than  the  acts  of  the  other 
States  in  that  respect  is  that  if  some  of 
these  lands  in  Alaska  may  have  been 
designated  as  mineral  lands,  they  can 
still  be  selected  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
I   sincerely    hope    that   no   one   will   be 


misled  by  the  argument  that  has  been 
made.  I  sincerely  hop>e  the  time  will 
come  when  the  inequities  as  far  as  the 
other  11  Western  States  are  concerned 
can  be  corrected  and  these  States  will 
in  truth  and  in  fact  as  their  organic 
acts  provide  be  States  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  all  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  CoffinI. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  I 
have  listened  to  a  good  part  of  thi.s 
debate.  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  by 
the  level  on  which  it  was  conducted.  I 
think  this  debate  has  occurred  in  the 
highest  of  parliamentary  traditions.  We 
in  this  body  should  never  feel  we  have 
abandoned  the  tradition  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  under  a  free  parliamentary 
system. 

As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  a  few  moments  ago.  as  he 
spoke  against  Alaskan  .statehood.  I  could 
not  help  but  admire  the  historical  and 
constitutional  study  that  went  into  his 
presentation.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  argued  too  much  when  he  said  that 
our  system  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  effect,  that  other  systems  such  as 
that  prevailing  in  Germany,  mentioning 
the  Bundesrat  and  the  Bundestag,  did 
not  have  two  bodies  with  largely  co- 
equal rights  and  dudes,  with  one  body 
giving  equal  representation  to  areas  of 
differing  populations  and  differing 
strengths, 

I  began  to  feel  that  at  that  moment 
the  statehood  of  my  own  State  of  Maine 
was  in  jeopardy  because  our  population 
is  not  so  great  as  most  of  the  other 
States.  Yet.  I  think  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  we  have  made  our  contri- 
bution as  have  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  other  States,  many  of  those 
being  of  small  size. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  spoke  more  recently  phrased  the 
faith  which  I  share  in  the  future  of  our 
country  and  in  the  future  of  Alaska 
should  statehood  be  granted.  I  suspect 
when  all  the  arguments  are  finished  and 
all  the  facts  have  been  tallied  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record, 
what  we  do  here  will  be  an  act  of  faith. 
I  submit,  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions, that  we  seldom  have  opportunity 
to  take  action  that  is  good  for  the  long 
run  as  v,ell  as  good  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  i.ssue  that  comes  before  us 
tomon-ow  comes  before  us  at  a  particu- 
larly fortimate  time.  We  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  do  something  not 
only  for  the  indefinite,  permanent  future 
but  something  that  will  strike  a  blow  that 
is  badly  needed  today.  In  the  cold  war 
that  we  are  fighting,  in  this  great  con- 
test of  ideas  and  ideals  between  our  way 
of  life  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
find  that  all  too  often  our  friends  over- 
seas have  forgotten  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  tradition  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy and  self-government  and  think  of 
us  chiefly  in  terms  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary power.  Here  it  seems  to  me  is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  ours  is 
the  only  way  of  life  under  which  It  is 
f)ossible  to  have  great  r>ower  coexistent 
with  freedom  and  self-government.  You 
have  heard  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House  reference  made  to  the  pledge 
at  the  time  the  treaty  with  Russia  was 
siKned,  pledging  the  rights  and  Immuni- 
ties to  the  people  of  Alaska  that  are 
possessed  by  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  just  want  to  expand  on  the  theme  of 
the  timeliness  of  the  admission  of  Alaska. 
I  do  this  because  this  question  has  come 
before  this  body  so  often  In  the  past  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  tendency  to  say.  "Oh. 
well,  we  do  not  need  to  do  this  today  and 
we  can  put  it  off  for  awhile — this  is  so 
irrevocable." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  there  is  no 
better  time  than  now.  Alaska,  as  you 
have  been  told,  is  a  nonselfKOvernin^ 
portion  of  the  Free  World—it  is  that 
portion  liyins:  closest  to  the  Russian  ix)- 
lice  state.  No  other  area  occupied  by 
fiee  men  lies  so  close  to  that  fortress 
acro.ss  the  narrow  stiait.  Communist 
imperialism  has  gobbled  up  one  by  one 
such  countries  as  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Poland.  Rumania.  BulKaria. 
Czechoslavakia.  Hungary,  and  East  Ger- 
many. Now  only  54  miles  separate  Alas- 
ka and  Siberia  across  the  Berins  Strait. 
One  can  stand  on  the  shore  of  Alaska 
and  look  across  and  see  the  headlands 
of  Siberia.  There  ar?  two  islands — Big 
Diomede  and  Little  Diomede — one  Rus- 
sian and  one  American.  They  lie  only 
2' J  miles  apart  in  the  Berin;;  Straits. 
Ru.ssia  has  forcibly  evacuated  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  i.sland.  Bi«  Diomede.  and  she 
has  deported  them  to  the  Siberian  main- 
land. In  contrast,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
island,  Little  Diomede.  live  there  unmo- 
lested. Their  loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  was 
shown  during  World  War  II  v. hen  every 
male  resident  of  the  i><land  who  was 
not  enrolled  in  our  Armed  Forces  vol- 
unteered for  service  in  the  Alaskan 
Territorial  Guard,  the  youngest  being 
two  boys  13  and  14  years  of  af,'e  but  phys- 
ically able  to  perform  the  services 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Hungary  is  n  name 
that  has  been  emblazoned  on  the  pages 
of  history  for  all  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  believe  this  is  a  wi.se  and  a 
good  act.  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  Ala>ka  shall  be  a  name  emblazoned 
on  the  paces  of  history  for  all  time. 
Alaska  and  Hungary,  the  peifect  op- 
posites — the  perfect  symbols  of  the 
flKht  for  the  ideas  and  hopes  of  mankind 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

Mr  HALP:Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  and  so  forth. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
l.s  aware  of  the  many,  many  treaties 
that  our  Government  has  with  the 
American  Indians,  if  he  can  v.o  alonz 
with  me  in  tryiny  to  protect  some  of 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Treaties  with  the 
American  Indians? 

Mr,  HALEY.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Our  record  in  that 
ca.se  is  far  from  something  to  be  proud 
of. 

Mr.  HALEY.  T  think  if  we  are  going 
to  resp>ect  treaties  that  we  have  made 
we  .should  try  to  go  back  and  respect 
some  of  the  treaties  we  made  with  the 


original  Americans.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think  that  would  be  a  good  place  to 
start?        

Mr.  COFFIN.  In  so  far  as  a  good 
place  to  start  Is  concerned,  any  place 
is  a  good  place  to  start.  We  cannot 
correci  all  the  sins  and  errors  and  omis- 
sioiis  of  this  country  for  180  years,  but 
we  have  a  chance  to  do  something  today 
and  do  something  right  and  sound,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  miss  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Coffin! 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  MiLLsV  The 
Chair  will  count.  I  After  counting! 
Forty-five  Members  are  present;  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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AndrewM  Fogarty 

Aiifu.'to  Foruiid 

Ash'py  Fulton 

Auchliiclowt  Oordnn 

BftkiT  Oranuhan 

Harden  Oi'peti.  Pu. 

Burrett  Gregory 

D.IS.S,  N    H  Gro..» 

Ba^s.  Tenn  Ou^M.rr 

Bpckpr  Owl  mi 

BfiUl^y  Haskell 

BogRi  Hoaley 

Boland  HemplilM 

BolUnB  HendiTBon 

BreediiiK  HllhnK>* 

BrcK)ks,  La.  HoUtield 

Buckley  Holt 

Diid'^e  Jackf^on 

Biirdlrk  JameH 

hyiiX  JenkltiH 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Jennings 

Cnrnahiin  Judd 

Cellpr  Kearney 

C'he'.f  Kourns 

ChlperfleUl  Kilburn 

Christoplier  KnuUsou 

C'ark  Lane 

Clpvenger  LeCompte 

Colmer  Lennon 

Cooley  I.eslnskl 

Corbett  McCarthy 

Covidert  Mcintosh 

Curllr<,  M>  Mack,  Wa  h. 

Dawson.  111.  Mahon 

DiTounian  Mar«'hall 

Dies  Martin 

Dingell  May 

Dollineor  Merrow 

Dowdy  Miller.  Calif. 

Doyle  Morano 

Durham  MorrlK 

Eberharter  MoirUon 

Engle  Moulder 

Fnrbsteln  Mutter 

Fino  O  Kara.  Minn. 

Accordingly  the  Committc  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Milts.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999,  and  finding  iuself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  298  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab.sentees 
to  be  spiead  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
[Mrs.  Pfost!  . 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chplrman,  during 
the  last  46  years  since  Alaska  was  per- 
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mltted  to  have  its  own  legislature.  It 
has  .served  Its  apprenticeship  as  an  or- 
ganized Territory.  At  the  ouUset  It  was 
underdeveloped,  and  commenced  govern- 
mental operations  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Appropriations  for  all  Territorial  gov- 
ernment activities  during  the  first  few 
years  were  le.ss  than  one  million  dollars 
per  year.  As  late  as  1945  the  Alaska 
Legislature  appropriated  just  over  five 
and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  bi- 
enniuin  endliu;  March  31.  1947. 

Since  that  time  the  rapid  growth  of 
Alaska  has  impelled  Alaskans  to  meet 
their  many  problems,  which  tiiey  have 
done  in  a  politically  mature  manner. 
Since  enactment  of  Alaska  s  basic  tax 
program  by  its  1949  legislature,  reve- 
nues have  increased  to  over  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  per  bunnlum — $20  million 
per  year.  For  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  will  speak  m  terms  of  cast  of 
government  in  Alaska  per  year  and  in 
terms  of  revenues  derived  by  Alas^ta  each 
year. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  discu.ss  the  princi- 
pal object  ion  which  I  have  heard  voiced 
to  the  effect  that  Alaska  cannot  afford 
statehood.  If  Alaskans  can  afford  state- 
hood, tlieie  i.s  no  \alid  rea.son  why  their 
fundamental  rights  as  American  citiz<ns 
should  not  be  extended  to  them  at  this 
time. 

Since  undertaking  the  respon.'-ibllities 
of  giving  full-fledged  governmental  .serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  Ala  Ka.  the  Terri- 
tory has  established  and  maintains  every 
department  and  function  common  to  the 
Slates,  except  four  which  Ccngre  s  spe- 
cifically reserved  to  Federal  control  in 
llie  Organic  Act  of  1912.  T  he  four  cate- 
gories to  which  I  refer  are:  court  system. 
administration  of  fish  and  wildlife,  gov- 
ernors  office,  and  the  le(?lslature.  the 
Terrlton-  already  paying  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  Alaska  I-egislature  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  expen-e  of  the  governor's 
office.  I  have  before  me  a  list  .showing 
70  auencies  and  functions  for  which  the 
Alaska  Le^;islature  appropriates,  includ- 
ing an  excellent  school  .system  and  a  fully 
r4ccredlted  university. 

Alaska  has  adopted  compliance  art.s 
for  participation  in  Federal  programs  the 
.same  as  all  the  States,  and  has  paid  Its 
way  on  the  same  ba.sls  as  the  States. 

Alaskans  have  d(me  all  this  without  in- 
curring any  bonded  indebtedness,  having 
managed  to  maintain  a  small  surplus 
from  year  to  year,  which  I  regard  as  a 
remarkable  performance 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  northern  Territory  have 
already  achieved  wliat  Is  virtually  tanta- 
mount to  a  Stale  government,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Alaska  can  afford 
statehood  hin«es  upon  the  cost  of  the 
extra  four  functions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Ba.-ed  on  cn.'-t  to  liie  Federal 
Government  of  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions, and  In  round  figures,  the  situation 
IS  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Government  appropriates 
approximately  $2  million  per  year  for  the 
court  system  in  Ala.ska.  including  mar- 
shals" offices  and  jails.  The  propo.sed 
State,  with  a  full-fiedged  territorial 
police  system.  Is  already  prepared  to 
carry  out  law  enforcement  and  take  over 
tlip  work  of  process  .serving,  which  is  a 
principal  function  of  the  United  States 
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marshals.  However,  debt  service  on  new 
courthou.ses  and  Jallf  and  expansion  of 
the  territorial  police  would  make  the 
additional  cost  to  tho  new  State  for  its 
judiciary  about  $2  million  annually,  al- 
though one  Federal  c  Lstrict  court  would 
remain  In  Alaska,  a  Federal  expen.se. 
and  retain  juri.sdictlcn  of  Federal  cases 
amounting  to  about  o  le-fif th  of  Alaska's 
volume  of  court  business. 

The  cost  to  the  Fed(  ral  Government  of 
approximately  $2  million  per  year  for 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources is  another  financial  burden 
which  would  fall  upon  the  new  State. 
The  expen-sc  of  the  g(  vernor's  ofTice  and 
full  co.st  of  the  Stat(  legislature  would 
amount  to  about  one-  lalf  million  dollars 
p)er  year  over  and  above  what  the  Terri- 
tory is  now  spending  In  thoc  field*-'. 
These  Items  of  new  ex  5en.«;e  which  I  h.'^ve 
just  mentioned  woulc  total  $4'.'  million 
per  year,  for  which  tl  c  new  State  would 
have  to  be  responsible 

However,  there  a 
uhlch  would  come  w 
certain  recent  develcpments  in  Alaska 
Dihlch  virtually  assuie  the  needed  new 
revenue. 

The  first  that  come  to  my  mind  Is  the 
Item  of  70  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  Pribllof  Seal  Fishf  lies,  amounting  to 
approximately  $1'..  Million  per  year. 

Next  is  revenue  of  about  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  }X'r  year  w'llch  w  111  be  derived 
from  fish  and  wile  life  licenses  and 
matching  funds  cornected  therewith, 
fines,  fees  and  forfeitures  from  the  court 
system,  and  revenues  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  State  domain  of  182.800,- 
000  acres.  Of  course  the  levenue  from 
this  latter  .source  will  increase  greatly  as 
Alaska  develops. 

Under  the  headin;  of  new  develop- 
ments, I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  Con- 
gress has  recently  granted  Ala.ska  90  p>er- 
cent  of  the  Rro.ss  receipts  from  oil,  gas, 
and  coal  leases  in  Alaska.  This  will 
mean  at  least  Sl'^  million  a  year  for 
Alaska  not  previousl>   available. 

In  view  of  the  fac  that  oil  has  now- 
been  found  In  comm(  rclal  quantities  on 
the  Kenal  Peninsula,  application  for  oil 
lea.ses  to  date  amount  to  about  25  million 
acres  at  25  cents  per  acre. 

Alaska  is  aLso  gran'cd  52 'l-  percent  of 
the  revenues  from  o  1  and  gas  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  production  starts.  Sec- 
retary Beaton  has  announced  that  he 
will  soon  open  up  the  Gublk  gas  and 
oil  fields  which  are  slated  for  rapid  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  in  due  course 
the  oil  and  gas  revenues  to  Alaska  will 
substantially  exceed  the  one-and-a-half 
million  dollars  per  year  currently  forth- 
coming. 

I  should  also  note  that  Ala.ska  will 
continue  to  receive  25  percent  of  the  na- 
tional forest  recelpt.s  which  now  amount 
to  approximately  $150,000  per  year,  but 
which  will  be  doubled  as  .soon  as  the  new 
pulp  mill  at  Sitka  gets  under  operation. 
In  other  words,  forest  receipts  will  short- 
ly exceed  one-quarter  million  dollars 
per  year,  and  with  the  probable  advent 
of  at  least  two  additional  pulp  mills 
within  the  next  10  years,  for  which  for- 
est leases  have  already  been  let,  will  ex- 
ceed one-half  million  dollars  per  year. 

Thus,  in  round  figures,  the.se  offsets 
and  new  revenues  will  come  to  at  least 


three  and  three-quarter  million  dollars 
per  year,  leaving  less  than  $1  million  per 
annum  as  an  additional  tax  burden  upon 
Ala.'^kans.  This  is  no  obstacle  to  state- 
hood as  far  as  Alaskans  are  concerned. 
For  example,  the  Territory  as  yet  does 
not  have  a  general  property  tax.  which 
source  alone  would  meet  the  need.  An- 
other thing  which  lends  stability  to  Alas- 
ka's present  position  is  the  fact  that  the 
84th  Congress  brought  Alaska  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Al- 
though Alaska  shares  in  this  program 
on  the  basis  of  only  one-third  of  its  area, 
it  is  entitled  to  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion per  year,  which  it  may  use  in  part 
for  highway  maintenance  as  well  a.s 
construction.  Alaska's  5-cent  ga.soline- 
sales  tax.  which  produces  about  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars  per  year,  affords 
ample  funds  for  matching  purposes  for 
highways. 

In  brief.  Alaskans,  in  anticipation  of 
statehood  for  which  they  are  now  press- 
ing, have,  through  foresight  and  con- 
structive action,  put  their  financial  and 
governmental  house  In  order,  which  fact, 
combined  with  the  Federal  measures 
I  have  mentioned  plus  the  rapid 
development  of  Alaska's  great  po- 
tential in  the  oil.  gas  and  timber  fields. 
leaves  no  valid  reason  why  these  fellow 
United  States  citizens  should  not  now  be 
granted  the  fundamental  rights  upon 
which  our  great  democracy  is  founded. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  .say  that  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Alas- 
kans to  solve  their  problems,  the  .same  as 
Americans  everywhere  have  solved 
theirs,  and  I  believe  that  the  recognition 
of  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the  Union  will 
■put  It  on  the  map",  so  to  speak,  and 
promote  its  growth  and  ultimate  pros- 
perity to  the  advantage  of  all  the  people 
of  our  great  Union  of  States. 

Agencies,  activities,  and  functions 
which  the  Territoiy  of  Alaska  now  car- 
ries on: 

Board  of  Accountancy. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Aid  to  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Fairs. 

Agricultural  Pest  and  Disease  Control 
Fund. 

Agricultural  Revolving  Loan  Fund. 

Alaska  "Visitors  A.s.sociation — Tourism. 

Office  of  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Aviation. 

Banking  Board. 

Bar  As.soclatlon. 

Basic  Sciences  Board. 

Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners. 

Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Department  of  Civil  Defense. 

Coal  Miners  Examining  Board. 

Division  of  Communications. 

Board  of  Cosmetology. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Department  of  Education. 

Employment  Security  Commission. 

Office  of  Fire  Marshal. 

Department  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 

Fisheries  Experimental  Commi.ssion. 

Gas  and  Oil  Conservation  Commission. 

Department  of  Health. 

Historical  Library  and  Museum. 

i:>epartment  of  Highways  and  Public 
Works. 

Industrial  Board. 

Insurance  Department. 

Board  of  Juvenile  Institution. 


Department  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Lands. 

Legislative  Council. 

Department  of  Librarj'  Service. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Interim  Care  of  Mentally  111. 

Department  of  Mines, 

National  Guard. 

Nurses  Examining  Board. 

Board  of  Optometry. 

Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Pioneers'  Home. 

Department  of  Territorial  Police. 

Predatory  Animal  Control. 

Aid  to  Prospectors  and  Miners. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Real  Estate  Board. 

Resource  Development  Board. 

Rural  Development  Board. 

Safety  Council. 

Soil  Conservation  Board, 

Department  of  Taxation, 

Treasurer  of  Alaska. 

University  of  Alaska. 

Commi-ssion  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

'Veterans'  Service  Council. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education. 

While  this  Is  just  a  bare-bones  outline 
of  Territorial  agencies,  it  may  be  useful 
to  detail  the  appropriation  for  a  typical 
department,  to  illustrate  the  variety  of 
activities  within  such.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Department  of  Health,  as 
provided  for  by  the  1957  legislature  m 
its  appropriations  act: 

Department   of  Health 

Health  and  sanitation $380,120.00 

Tuberculosis,      hofcpitaltzation, 

and   control 781,500.00 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities 
survey,  planning,  supervi- 
sion,  and   licensing 25.  000  00 

Vital    statistics 65,000.00 

Payments     to     United     States 

Commissioners 40.  000.  00 

Mental  health   program 52,  000  00 

Remodeling    existing    hoppitals 

lor  mental  health  brief  care.  40,  000.  00 

Alaska  food.  drug,  and  cos- 
metic   control 15,000.00 

To  Implement  chapter  125.  SL.\ 
1955.  as  to  food  processors 
and  packers 10,  000  00 

Water    pollution    control    and 

sewage    disposal 25,000,00 

Physical  examination  of  school- 
children   30. 000  00 

Polio    vaccine 10.000.00 

Community     hospital     deficits 

assistance 15.  000  00 

Total 1,  488,  620.  00 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  debate  upon 
the  bill  H.  R.  7999.  to  grant  statehood  to 
Ala-ska,  has  been  thorough  and  inform- 
ative. I  have  decided  to  vote  against 
that  bill.  The  short  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  that  decision  is  that  I  am 
not  able  to  say  that  admission  of  Alaska 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time 
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to  the  distinguished  Delegate  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI. 

Mr.  SCOIT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
say  to  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  that  I 
have  long  been  sympathetic  with  the 
measure  which  is  now  before  the  Hou.sc. 
I  commend  him  on  his  zeal  and  continued 
devotion  to  the  cause.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  support  the  measure  and  will 
be  glad  to  vote  for  it.  and  count  on  the 
opportunity  soon  to  welcome  Alaska  a^i 
the  49th  State. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  pentlc- 
man  for  what  he  has  said  and  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARILETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  First,  may  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  i.s 
about  to  see  the  realization  of  the  dream 
he  has  cherished  for  many  years.  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  Hou.se  has  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  mea.sure  it 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  supiwrt  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  Hou?e  has  a  riRht 
and  a  duty  to  inquire  into  statehood 
from  the  military  standpoint. 

Alaska  is  a  vitally  strategic  area. 

Last  week  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  SaylorI  announced  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  President 
Eisenhower,  approves  tlie  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  in  its  present  form.  Do  we 
need  better  military  judgment  on  the 
proposition  of  statehood? 

We  have  another  witness  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  man  who  served  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  command  and 
who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  March  of  1957,  Gen.  Na- 
than Twining  said  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  "As  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  bills  favoring 
statehood  for  Alaska  are  aware,  I  testi- 
fied in  1950  tliat  I.  personally,  was  in 
favor  of  .statehood.  At  that  time  I  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Alaskan 
command  and  I  spoke  only  on  the  gen- 
eral proposition  of  statehood,  as  distinct 
from  the  specific  provisions  of  any  Alas- 
kan bill,  as  such.  My  personal  views 
that  statehood  should  be  granted  when 
the  time  was  ripe  have  never  chanucd. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  say 
in  my  official  capacity,  in  this  month  of 
March  1957  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  Alaska  to  become  a 
State." 

So,  we  know  positively  and  conclusive- 
ly that  the  military  leaders  of  this  Na- 
tion favor  statehood  for  Alaska. 

Without  exception,  military  experts 
have  testified  that  srantins;  statehood 
to  Alaska  will  strengthen  our  national 
defense. 

It  is  undeniable  that  developments 
within  the  last  few  years  have  created 
valid  doubt  as  to  the  actual  military 
might  of  tlie  United  States  today,  in  re- 
lation to  its  needs. 

A  decade  a.ero — in  the  wake  of  mag- 
nificent victories  on  land,  air  and  sea. 
and  in  every  theater  of  operations — we 


confidently  believed  that  the  United 
States  was  unbeatable,  and  through  our 
manifest  strength  could  overawe  any 
possiftle  aggressors  and  preserve  peace. 
We  believed  that  because  of  our  imme- 
diate past  performance  In  World  War 
II.  We  believed  it  because  of  our  arma- 
ments, our  mobilized  manpower,  our 
technical  superiority,  our  Industrial  po- 
tential, and  supixjrt  we  felt  assured  of 
from  our  former  associates  in  the  Fi^ee 
World. 

That  situation  no  lomrer  exists. 

There  is  no  need  for  me.  in  these  re- 
marks, to  spell  out  the  extent  to  which 
that  formerly  favorable  situation  has 
altered,  and  how  much  our  relative  posi- 
tion has  deteriorated.  We  all  know  that 
we  need  to  catch  up  in  many  aspects 
of  our  national  security. 

The  international  situation  Is  chanj?- 
Ing  from  week  to  wec^k.  Who  shall  dare 
to  assert  that  it  is  changing  for  Uie 
better  in  terms  of  the  peace  and  freedom 
to  which  we  aspire?  Who  shall  dare  as- 
sert that  it  is  changing  for  the  better 
in  our  ability  to  Kuard  the  trouble  spots 
of  potential  aggression,  or  even  of  pro- 
tecting' ourselves  adequately  in  the  evLiit 
of  major  war? 

There  is  considerable  doubt  among  us 
as  to  what  diplomatic  and  economic 
policies  we  had  best  pursue  abroad  to 
attain  our  objectives.  There  are  divided 
counsels  among  us  as  to  what  weapons 
shall  be  given  priority  in  our  arsenal  of 
defense,  and  to  what  branch  of  our 
armed  services  they  .shall  be  entrusted. 

But  there  is  no  division  of  opinion 
amoni^  our  military  leaders  on  the  value 
of  statehood  for  Alaska  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Why  not  pursue  one  cour.se  that  we 
know  Will  pay  dividends  to  our  national 
security? 

General  Twining,  testifying;  before  the 
Hou.se  committee  on  the  Alaska  state- 
hood legislation  now  before  us,  pointed 
out  that  he  had  favored  statehood  wh'-n 
he  had  testified  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee 8  years  ago.  He  was  then — in 
1950— commander  in  chief  of  the 
Alaska  command.  He  had  served  in 
that  capacity  for  2  year.s.  He  knew 
Alaska  from  firsthand  experience.  He 
had  borne  that  great  respoiisibility  dur- 
ing the  growing  menace  of  the  cold  war 
and  potential  aggression  from  an  enemy 
nearer  to  Alaska  than  to  any  other  part 
of  our  Nation.  No  one  in  our  Military 
Establishment  knows  Alaska  and  Alas- 
ka's military  value  better  than  General 
Twining. 

"Statehood  would  help  the  military." 
said  General  Twining — back  in  1950 — 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  greater  sta- 
bility, the  improved  economy  and  the 
greater  ease  in  obtaining  materials  un- 
der statehood,  were  among  the  reasons 
why  he  favored  statehood  from  a  defense 
standpoint. 

Now,  after  having  served  for  4  years 
as  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  and  having  become  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SLafl.  General 
Twining  reaffirms  his  stand  for  Alaskan 
statehood,  not  merely  as  his  personal 
view,  but  in  his  official  capacity. 

No  military  leaders  have  expressed  any 
dissent  from  the  view  that  statehood 
for  Alar.ka  would  strengthen  the  national 


defense,  and  the  most  outstanding  mili- 
tary fldures  have  urged  statehood  for 
that  reason. 

The  late  Robert  P.  Patterson,  after 
distinRulshed  servior  as  Secretary  of 
War.  felt  so  strongly  on  the  .subject  that 
after  returning  to  the  practice  of  law 
In  private  life,  when  he  certainly  was 
under  no  compulsion  to  express  himself 
on  this  subject,  communicated  directly 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  statehood  in 
1950,  saying: 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  the  Alaska 
8tat*hocxl  bill. 

Let  me  quote — in  part — what  that  sol- 
dier and  able  military  adininiitrator 
Bob  Patterson  wrote: 

I  support  Btntehood  for  Alaska  rni  many 
grounds.  In  simple  Justice  to  the  100. OOO 
Americans  living  tliere,  Alask*  would  be  tlie 
49th  Slate.  Sjnie  may  say  that  100,000  are 
not  so  mnny  people;  but  half  of  our  present 
States  did  not  hnve  100000  Inhnbltants  at 
the  time  of  their  attainment  of  the  status 
of  a  State. 

I  will  interject  at  that  point  that  when 
Bob  Patterson— a  resident  of  New  York 
State — wrote  that  letter  in  April  1950. 
the  1950  decenniaV  census  had  not  been 
Completed,  and  the  Alaska  population 
fiKUie  of  100.000  which  he  cited,  has 
since  more  than  doubled.  I  quote  fur- 
ther from  Secretary  Patterson's  letter; 

I  also  b€llevc  that  statehood  wlU  be  to  the 
advunt.ige  of  the  entire  NaUun,  politically. 
Boclal'.y,  economically.  There  can  be  no 
qtirstlon  that  the  resources  of  Aln^^kri.  rich 
but  now  largely  latent,  will  be  developed 
more  rapidly  when  Ala.ska  Is  rerognlzwl  as 
a  Slate,  a  full-fledged  partner  with  the  other 
States. 

Then,  Secretary  Patterson  cnntlnued, 
he  would  not  take  time  to  discuss  these 
other  matters,  but  would  confine  him- 
.<^elf.  and  I  quote  him,  "to  the  advantages 
the  United  States  will  derive  in  national 
defense  by  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Ala.ska  for  statehood." 

And  since  I  am  dealing  with  that  very 
subject,  I  ask  you  to  give  close  attention 
to  the  words  of  ex-Secretary  of  War 
Patterson,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
of  proved  experience  in  the  realm  of 
national  defense. 

I  am  thinking   back  — 

He  wrote — 
to  thore  arucloiis  d-xys  !n  1942.  8  years  ago, 
when  the  Japanese  threat  to  Alaska  was  one 
of  our  gravest  concerns.  We  had  lost  ci^m- 
mand  r>f  the  Pacific  for  the  time  being.  Our 
route  to  Alaska  by  sea — and  we  then  had  no 
other  acces£ — was  uncertain.  The  Japanese 
had  seized  Attu  and  KLska  In  the  Aleutian* 
and  no  one  knew  what  they  would  try 
next.   •    •    • 

It  was  brought  home  to  me  at  the  time 
that  our  chief  dlfflcxilty  In  defend'ng  Ala.ska 
was  the  i)roblem  of  supplying  military  forces 
there.  It  would  do  no  good  to  place  troops 
thore  If  they  could  not  be  m:ilntalnpd.  kept 
equipped,  and  moved  Irom  place  to  place. 
A  solution  to  the  supply  problem  In  Ala.ska 
was  the  key  to  .success  In  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  attack  from  the  north- 
we!<t. 

Alaska  wa«  not  lacking  or  deficient  In 
most  of  the  raw  mnterl;\ls  needed  for  supply 
of  military  forces.  It  had  timber,  mlneral.s, 
petroleum.  What  was  lacking,  what  was 
deflclent,  was  t!ie  pt)pul  itlon  tu  develop  tlie 
available   rcu>urce8.     The    Territory    was   so 
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thinly  peopled  that  the  resources  In  the  soil 
could  not  be  converted  Into  useful  producta 
save  on  the  moBt  meager  basis. 

Five  years  later.  In  1M7,  the  War  Depart- 
ment made  an  intensive  study  of  Alaska 
defen.se  under  cold  war  conditions.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  the  defense  of 
Alaska  was  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •.  There  was  also  general  agree- 
ment that  nothing  would  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses In  Alaska  as  much  as  an  Increase  In 
|K)puIatlon.  to  the  end  that  the  biislc  re- 
sources of  the  area  might  be  utilized  for 
supply  of  the  defending  force. 

What  was  true  la  1942  and  In  1947  Is  true 
In  1950 — 

Continued  Robert  Patterson.  And, 
let  me  interject,  even  more  true  in 
1958 — 

The  prime  need  In  national  defense — 

And  I  am  now  concluding  my  quotation 
from  Secretary  Patterson — 

Tlie  prime  need  In  national  defense,  ao  far 
a*  Alaska  is  concerned.  Is  growing  population. 
In  Soviet  Russia  a  need  like  that  would  be 
met  by  establishment  of  slave  labor  camiis. 
as  has  been  done  across  the  Bering  Strait  In 
Siberia  That  will  never  be  our  way  But  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  security  we 
should  neglect  no  measure  that  will  persuade 
enterprising  citizens  in  suitable  numbers  to 
settle  In  Ala,ska  and  take  their  part  In  devel- 
opment of  Industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  facilities  there. 

The  granting  of  Htatehf^xl  to  Alaska.  I 
am  certain,  will  stlmuhtte  the  growth  of 
population,  will  promote  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  vkiU  strengthen  the  national 
defense. 

All  that  I.S  true— if  not  truer— today, 
then  when  Robert  Pattenson.  filled  with 
the  exj>erience  of  4  years  of  war  against 
Japan,  and  5  years  of  cold  war  against 
a  more  powerful,  more  ruthless  and 
geographically  closer  totalitarianism,  so 
cogently  stated  the  national  defense 
reasons  for  granting  Statehood  to 
Alaska. 

Another  great  .soldier 
statehood  at  that  time 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  'Hap' 
culminated  his  great  military  career  as 
the  first  and  only  five-star  general  of 
the  Air  Force.  His  knowledge — like 
General  T^\•lninl,'•s — was  firsthand.  As 
Major  Arnold  of  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
he  had  commanded  the  first  nonstop 
flight  of  army  airplanes  from  the  States 
to  Alaska  in  1934.  It  was  he  who  se- 
lected the  sites  of  Alaska  s  military  air- 
fields on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 

Other  outstanding  militaiy  figures  wlio 
endorsed  Alaskan  .statehood  were  Gen. 
DouRlas  MacArthur,  5-star  peneral  of 
the  Army,  and  Adm.  Chester  W.  NimiU, 
5-star  fleet  admiral— the  two  great 
leaders  on  land  and  sea  of  our  victory  in 
the  Pacific.  Another  great  American 
who.se  name  will  be  ever  imperishably 
linked  with  aviation  and  exploration — 
who  strongly  favored  .statehood  for 
Ala.ska — was  the  late  Adm.  Richard  E 
Byrd. 

Here  then  Is  one  move  the  Congress 
can  make  to  strengthen  our  national  se- 
curity. Statehood  for  Alaska  is  ap- 
proved, endorsed,  and  urged  by  every 
military  leader,  including  the  present 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  President  Eisenhower. 

There  may  be.  and  are.  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  military  experts  on 
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other  ways  of  strengthening  our  national 
defenses. 

We  have  military  bases  all  over  the 
world,  built  at  great  cost.  They  are 
among  the  calculated  risks  we  have  felt 
it  nece.s.sary  to  take.  But  how  certain 
are  we  that  those  bases  on  foreign  soil  are 
secure  against  changes  of  government? 
How  sure  are  we  that  they  may  not  be 
built  on  the  quicksands  of  internal  re- 
volt, incited  uprising,  sabotage,  subver- 
sion, and  intrigue? 

What  we  build  in  Ala.ska  is  on  our  own 
American  soil.  What  we  build  in  Ala.ska 
is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  hardy,  robust. 
100  percent  American  citizenry.  What 
we  build  in  Alaska  is  builded  on  a  rock 
of  security,  loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

There  are  no  differences  of  opinion 
among  our  military  experts  on  the  mili- 
tary value  of  granting  statehood  to 
Alaska. 

For  over  10  years  they  have  urged  this 
Important  step.  In  tho.se  10  years  our 
relative  military  strength  in  the  world 
has  declined. 

Can  we  afford  not  to  take  this  one  vital 
action  that  is  so  obvious,  so  clearly  de- 
sirable, not  to  say  imr>erative? 

Let  us  grant  Ala.ska  statehood  now. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  stated  the  position 
on  Alaska  statehood  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  his 
view  on  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  has  a  view.  I  do  know  he  does  not 
have  a  vote.  But,  I  take  it  that  one  man 
associated  with  this  body  is  happy  over 
the  course  the  debate  has  taken.  The 
other  day  I  read  a  newspaper  article 
from  St.  Louis  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  Doctor  Calver,  physician 
for  the  Capitol,  had  addressed  a  medical 
Ratherin.!?  there  and  had  said  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  unusually  subject 
to  coronary  attacks  because  they  eat  too 
much  and  do  not  have  enough  exercise. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  eating  habits 
have  been  during  the  last  several  days, 
but  they  certainly  have  had  plenty  "of 
exercise  during  the  afternoons.  I  must 
also  add  that  the  quorum  calls  which 
have  brought  them  here  so  frequently 
have  not  been  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  over  the  vote 
which  was  taken  here  last  Wednesday  to 
CO  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  I 
was  particularly  struck  not  only  by  the 
depree  of  support  but  by  the  breadth  of 
support.  We  had  affirmative  votes  on 
the  motion  from  40  States  of  this  Union 
and  only  8  States  failed  to  give  us  1  or 
more  votes.  I  think  that  is  meaningful. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  public-opinion 
polls  which  have  been  so  frequently 
made.  We  hope  for  the  continuation  of 
this  support  on  tomorrow  and  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  should  like  to  use  my 
time  to  comment  upon  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters that  have  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee during  the  course  of  debate.  The 
other  day  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Pillion]  referred 
to  a  communication  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Members  earlier  this 
month,  and  that  is  on  a  subject  under- 


standably of  gi-eat  interest  to  the  mem- 
bership. It  had  to  do  with  the  coming 
reapportionment  in  1960.  A  table  ap- 
pended to  the  statement  expressed  the 
opinion  that  18  seats  will  be  lost  by  re- 
apportionment. It  is  added  that  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  cause 
a  loss  of  3  more  seats,  or  a  total  of  21. 
But  we  are  not  considering  Hawaii 
now — we  are  considering  only  Alaska. 
One  seat  is  involved  here.  One  seat  is 
important  admittedly  but  quite  obviously 
it  is  only  of  fractional  consequence  as 
compared  with  the  changes  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  reapportionment. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  beUeve  that  any- 
one in  this  House  knowing  that  18  seats 
are  going  to  be  lost  anyway  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  1960  census  will  vote  against 
statehood  for  Aiaska  merely  because  1 
seat  is  at  .stake.  It  was  only  last  Wednes- 
day that  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  his  grandson 
comes  of  voting  age  there  will  be  70  mil- 
lion more  people  in  this  coimtry  than 
there  are  today. 

These  huge  population  increases  and 
shifts  will  be  the  determining  factors,  I 
suggest,  in  the  composition  of  State  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  one  seat  from  Alaska  meas- 
ured in  this  manner  falls  into  proper 
persp>ective. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
respect  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Smith  1 .  for  his  honesty  and  sincer- 
ity. I  wish  he  were  on  my  side  on  this 
issue;  I  would  greatly  like  to  have  his 
support,  as  I  should  appreciate,  too,  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pillion],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMERl,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley],  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]  and  the 
other  very  formidable  antagonists  who 
are  alined  against  this  bill.  One  day  I 
believe  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  right  in  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  giveaway 
bill,  and  that  is  a  subject  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss here,  because  it  is  of  importance  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members;  but  before 
coming  to  that  let  me  say  to  you  that 
we  have  come  to  this  floor  in  the  past 
with  a  bill  which  it  was  said  would  make 
us  a  pauper  state;  then  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  after 
deep  consideration  makes  some  addi- 
tional grants  in  the  statehood  bill  and 
now  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  giveaway  bill. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  ex- 
pressed the  situation  exactly  when  he 
said  he  could  not  approve  any  part  of  the 
statehood  bill,  no  matter  what  its  lan- 
guage might  be:  and  I  suspect  that  is 
true  of  a  good  many  of  the  opponents. 
But  let  us  examine  this  giveaway  indict- 
ment. 

The  land  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
identical,  or  substantially  so,  with  the 
bills  which  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  the  last  6  years.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  the  land  conveyances  in- 
corporated in  H.  R.  7999;  they  are  exactly 
the  same,  for  example,  as  those  which  are 
found  in  the  combined  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood  bill  that  came  in  here  in  May 
of  1955,  the  bill  that  was  recommitted. 
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But  curiously  enough,  although  the  pro- 
visions were  identical  in  resi>ect  to  min- 
eral grants,  in  respect  to  land  convey- 
ances, at  that  time  not  one  word  was  said 
on  that  subject  during  floor  debate. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  on  that 
combined  bill.  On  paye  48  this  state- 
ment is  made: 

Subsection  (J) .  All  of  the  Riant.s  duly  con- 
firmed under  this  act  shall  include  mineral 
deposits. 

That  was  there;  it  wa.s  in  the  bill. 
Nothing  was  said  a^'ainst  it.  But  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  implication  is  made 
that  by  some  perhaps  devious  means, 
some  perhaps  improper  means,  the  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  foist  upon  this  House 
a  giveaway  proposal.  It  is  not  so,  and 
I  am  sincerely  appreciative  in  that  con- 
nection of  the  contribution  to  the  subject 
made  by  the  pentleman  from  Wyoming 
who  put  the  whole  matter  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  also 
said  that  the  bill  gives  the  State  of 
Alaska  25  years  in  which  to  select  its 
land;  that  they  will  wait  until  vast  min- 
eral deposits  are  found  and  will  then 
pounce  upon  them.  Well,  the  25-year 
provision  was  inserted  bccau.se  so  much 
acreage  is  at  stake;  so  much  acreage  in 
terms  of  the  total  under  any  statehood 
bill  that  the  committee  thought  it  was  a 
part  of  wisdom,  of  prudence,  and  of  com- 
mon sense  to  give  the  State  time  to  make 
the  proper  selection.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  surveys  except  in  a 
very  limited  manner.  That  is  not  the 
case,  becau.'^e  the  bill  provides  that  after 
the  State  has  made  a  land  selection  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey 
only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  tract 
chosen  and  thereafter  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  have  to  complete  the  interior 
survey  itself,  at  its  own  expense,  thereby 
saving  the  Federal  Government  very  sub- 
stantial sums. 

Now,  I  remarked  that  in  1955,  during 
all  the  years,  in  fact,  from  1052 
until  this  very  time,  there  has  been  no 
complaint  against  the  land  provisions 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  of  one  made 
by  any  conservation  organization,  by 
any  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 
Is  it  a  giveaway  to  transfer  to  the  State 
government  of  Alaska  land  for  the  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  the  State 
and  of  its  citizens  and  tlius,  incidentally 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  contrary  to  the  American  system  to 
make  land  available  for  use,  constructive 
use''  Indeed  it  is  not.  No  area  can 
make  proper  headway  unless  it  has  a 
land  base.  There  is  .surely  no  lack  of 
land  in  Ala.ska.  Just  as  surely,  there 
is  no  land  anywhere  locked  up  so  effec- 
tively, put  in  the  deep  freeze,  so  com- 
pletely kept  out  of  production.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  much  land  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  in  Alaska  out  of 
this  365  million  acres.  All  we  do  know- 
is  that  it  is  somewhere  between  99  per- 
cent and  99.9  percent.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Alaska's  resources 
have  been  locked  up,  tightly  bottled, 
since  the  fore  part  of  this  century. 
Everything  has  been  saved;  everything 
for  generations  not  yet  born. 


When  serious  consideration  was  first 
given  to  Ala-ska  statehood,  the  land  for- 
mula applied  to  the  latest  western  terri- 
tories to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  was 
adopted;  that  is,  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  those  early  bills  would  have  been 
permitted  to  receive  4  sections  out  of 
each  36  in  a  township.  That  was  the 
formula  placed  in  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  in  1950.  But,  very  serious 
objections  thereafter  were  rai.sed.  It 
was  contended  that  if  this  formula  were 
maintained,  intent  and  accomplishment 
would  be  ab.«olutely  divorced.  This  con- 
tention was  based  upon  the  amount  of 
land  surveyed  at  the  time  of  admission. 
The  practice  has  been  for  these  granted 
school  sections  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  only  after  completion  of  surveys 
by  the  Federal  Government.  That  waj 
the  situation  so  far  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned. So  little  has  been  surveyed  that 
there  would  have  been  practically  no 
transfer  of  land  at  all  at  the  outset  of 
.statehood  and  little  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Indeed,  it  was  stated  that  at  the 
existing  rate  of  survey,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  survey  appropriations.  15,000 
years  would  have  had  to  have  gone  by 
before  the  land  transferred  in  that  bill 
actually  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
new  State. 

Let  us  make  some  comparisons  here. 
They  are  interesting  and  have  an  iin- 
portance.  For  example,  almost  30  per- 
cent of  Arizona  had  been  surveyed 
when  statehood  came.  The  same  per- 
centage figure  applied  to  Colorado;  10 
percent  of  Montana  had  been  surveyed 
and  69  percent  of  New  Mexico.  Almost 
40  percent  of  Utah.  56  percent  of  Wash- 
ington, and  62  percent  of  Wyoming  had 
been  covered  by  the  surveyors  when 
those  areas  became  States  and  land 
transfers  could  be  made  without  any 
delay  or  without  significant  delay.  But 
what  is  the  case  relating  to  Alaska? 
Right  now  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  1  percent  of  the  land  area  will 
have  been  surveyed. 

So  it  was  that  in  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  a  new  concept  was 
adopted.  Later  It  was  examined  and 
approved  by  the  IIou.se  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  has 
been  approved  ever  since  by  both  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses.  It  is  a  new 
formula,  true  enough.  That  is  not  to 
say  it  is  bad  simply  because  it  is  new. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  good  because 
it  approaches  the  problem  realistically. 

Now  in  the  bill,  the  State  may  go  out 
and  make  its  own  selections  within  a 
period  of  25  years  after  admission  and 
take  compact  tracts  of  land.  There  are 
built-in  safeguards  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest.  Selections  may  be  made 
only  from  vacant,  unappropriated  and 
unreserved  land.  Private  rights  are 
fully  protected.  The  rights  of  the  so- 
called  native  people  of  Alaska — Indians, 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts — are  protected. 

Selections  must  be  in  reasonably  com- 
pact tracts.  The  bill  even  si>ells  out 
what  "reasonably"  in  this  connection 
means.  The  State,  except  under  espe- 
cial circumstances,  must  take  a  mini- 
mum of  5,750  acres. 


Now,  the  bill  before  us  provides  that 
Alaska  shall  receive  just  about  half  of 
the  land  area,  which  is  in  the  aggregate 
of  365  million  acres. 

Tlie  amount  of  land  provided  for  In 
the  bill  first  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee was  less.  It  was  about  103  million 
acres.  The  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  to  boost  thLs  to  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  land  area.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr  O'Brien  1 
has  already  indicated  to  you  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  an  amendment  to  bring 
down  the  land  grant  to  the  original 
figure.  I  go  alon';  with  him  in  that.  I 
believe  that  will  provide  an  adequate 
land  base  for  the  new  Slate.  This 
would  give  Alaska  just  about  27  percent 
of  the  land.  It  probably  will  be  argued 
that  this  Is  a  greater  percentage  figure 
than  was  in  enabling  acts  for  some  of 
our  Western  States.  This  is  true.  But 
there  are  certain  significant  facts  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  this.  And  it  should  be  recalled 
that  some  States  received  a  greater  per- 
centage than  the  original  States  re- 
ceived of  the  land. 

Ihose  who  contend  that  this  bill  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Alaska  to 
seize  all  of  the  best  land  and  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  national  interests, 
simply  have  not  made  a  study  of  the 
proposition.  If  they  believe  that  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  hivs  allowed  an  op- 
portunity to  go  by  to  acquire  land  in  a 
Territory  where  it  has  undisputed  sway, 
they  are  badly  mistaken  Much  of  the 
best  land  in  Alaska  is  already  federally 
reserved  and  may  not  be  taken  by  the 
State  of  Ala.ska.  Tho.se  reserves  total 
the  astounding  amount  of  92  million 
acres,  or  approximately  25  percent  of  all 
the  land  that  is  in  Alaska  Is  that  not 
enough?  Will  that  not  protect  the  Fed- 
eral, or  if  you  piefer,  the  national  inter- 
ests? I  should  think  so.  And,  of  course, 
if  the  amendment  referred  to  by  Mr. 
OT5r,iFN  is  accepted  then  the  Icdcrul 
Government  will  continue  to  be  domi- 
nant landholder  in  Alaska  \iith  73  per- 
cent of  all  the  l.ind  That  ouj-ht  to  be 
enough.  After  all,  the  original  States 
came  into  the  Union  with  all  their  land 
and  no  giveaway  in  this  connection  has 
been  alleged.  They  came  in  with  ail 
their  minerals,  too. 

Section  6  'i»  of  H.  R.  7999  lelinquishca 
some  of  the  land  which  would  fco  over  to 
Alaska  If  practice  of  the  past  were  fol- 
lo'Acd.  Tliat  section  makes  ineffective 
section  8  of  the  art  of  September  4, 
1841.  Under  it.  Alaska  would  have  re- 
ceived 500  000  acres  for  internal  im- 
provements. Previous  statehood  bills 
have  also  provided  for  additional  specie! 
grants.  Section  6  d)  also  makes  in- 
operative in  Alaska  the  Swamp  Land 
Grant  Act.  Tliat  has  been  a  real  con- 
.sequence  to  many  of  the  States.  For 
example,  under  it  California  has  ob- 
tained over  2  million  acres,  Arkansas 
over  7  million,  Florida  over  20  million, 
Louisiana  over  9  million,  Michigan  ov';r 
5  million,  Minnesota  over  4  million,  Mi.s- 
sisippi  and  Missouri  and  Wi.scoiisin  ovor 
3  million  each.  Alaska  under  this  bill 
will  receive  none  of  those  grants. 

That  is  not  all.  The  Committee  on 
Interior    and   Insular    Affairs   is   being; 
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blamed  for  giving  Alaska  too  much  by 
way  of  land.  Yet  never  in  this  discus- 
sion has  there  been  mention  of  the 
simply  huge  grants  that  In  earlier 
States  went  directly  to  railroad  corpora- 
tions or  to  States  exclusively  for  railroad 
purposes.  I  don't  contend  that  the.se 
were  giveaways  but  I  do  say  it  is  much 
better  to  give  an  acre  of  land  to  a  State 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  than 
to  a  railroad  corporation  for  Its  own 
benefit. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
over  94  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
granted  directly  to  railroads  and  an- 
other 37  million  to  States  for  railroad 
purix>.ses.  As  specific  examples  I  cite 
the  fact  that  over  11  million  acres  of 
land  in  California  went  to  railroad  cor- 
porations, over  14  million  in  Montana 
and  more  than  10  million  in  North  Da- 
kota. Railroad  grants  in  Washington 
amounted  to  22  i>ercent  of  the  area  of  the 
State  Sixteen  percent  of  Karmas  land 
was  dedicat<»d  for  this  purpo.se  and  In 
Minnesota  it  was  19  percent.  And  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Is  now  being  charged  with  a  give- 
away. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  proposition  of 
mineral  grants  H  R.  7999  proposes  that 
the  minerals  as  well  as  the  surface  .«hould 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Ala.ska  in 
the  land  transfers.  Prom  what  has  been 
said  and  written  around  here  one  might 
believe  that  this  Is  the  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury. Let  us  have  a  look  at  this  situation. 
It  deserves  one.  Alaska  is  not.  as  we  all 
know,  basically  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. This  despite  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment experts  who  have  surveyed  its  agri- 
culture potentials  estimate  that  65,000 
square  miles — 41,600,000  acres— are  suit- 
able for  crop  production  and  for  cultiva- 
tion and  in  addition  another  35,000 
square  miles — 22,400.000  acres — are  suit- 
able for  grazing.  Development  of  these 
lands  will  come.  But.  very  frankly.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  time  will  ever  arrive 
when  agriculture  products  from  Alaska 
will  be  m  direct  competition  with  those 
from  what  are  now  the  48  States.  Fur- 
ther. I  contend  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  It 
serves  to  strengUicn  Uie  economy  of  our 
whole  Nation.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  O'Brien)  suggested  in  his 
opening  speech  that  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  after  statehood  Alaska  will 
have  10  milhon  people.  I  hope  he  is  right. 
In  any  case,  Alaska  will  have  many  more 
people  than  it  now  has  and  w  ill  be  raising 
much  more  of  the  food  it  consumes  than 
it  now  docs.  But  always,  as  I  see  it.  there 
will  be  a  need  for  importation  of  food- 
stuffs. They  will  be  paid  for  by  exporta- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  raw  or  re- 
fined. And  that  will  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. 

Ri^;ht  now  the  fact  is  that  the  sub- 
surface values,  generally  speaking,  are 
more  valuable  than  the  surface  values. 
Alaska  has  always  been  a  mining  country 
and  Uiere  is  a  very  strong  possibility  that 
the  great  mining  booms  of  the  past  will 
fade  into  insignificance  when  matched 
against  wliat  we  believe  is  the  coming  oil 
boom. 

The  situation  now  Is  that  generally 
speaking  a  citizen  may  go  upon  public 
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domain  land  in  Alaska — federally  owned 
land  that  is — and  locate  a  mining  claim 
to  which  he  may.  if  he  so  desires,  obtain 
fee  simple  title.  He  might  find  the  rich- 
est gold  mine  in  the  world  and  become 
Its  absolute  owner.  And,  parenthetical- 
ly, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is 
perfectly  all  right.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  American  free  enterprise  and  own- 
ership of  property.  Oil  and  gas  lands 
may  not,  of  course,  be  owned  outright. 
They  may  only  be  leased  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  The  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  is  much  more  stringent  than 
Federal  laws.  It  provides  that  the  Slate 
may  never  sell  mineral  rights.  It  may 
only  lease  them.  This  provision  was 
inserted  with  the  thought  and  hope  that 
future  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  continue  to  derive  benefits  from 
the  utilization  of  the.se  minerals  through 
a  leasing  system.  The  people  of  Alaska 
are  mindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  Already  they  have  accepted  in 
the  constitution  for  the  state-to-be  a 
resource  article  which  meets  every  test 
which  might  be  applied  to  it.  Already 
their  legislature  has  enacted  what  is 
now  chapter  184,  Se.ssion  Laws  of  Alaska, 
1957,  legi'^lation  creating  a  Department 
of  Lands  and  establishing  the  ground 
rules  under  which  it  will  operate.  I  feel 
confident  that  any  fair-minded  persons 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  conservation 
will  applaud  that  law. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  said  It  will 
be  said,  undoubtedly,  that  the  ix)Ucy  of 
granting  mineral  rights  to  a  new  State 
departs  from  tradition  and  from  prece- 
dent. It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Western 
States  were  given  the  surface  of  the  land 
only.  But  any  such  statement  would  not 
be  hterally  true.  The  Oklahoma  En- 
abling Act  was  so  phrased  as  to  give  that 
State  Its  minerals.  The  Republic  was 
not  .shattered  by  what  was  done  there 
and  I  for  one  have  never  heard  that 
Oklahoma  is  to  be  reprim^anded  and  cas- 
tigated for  its  management  of  these  min- 
erals instead  of  having  them  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Wa.shington 
which  I  maintain  is  in  contradiction  to 
States  rights. 

There  is  another  element  which  ought 
to  be  considered  here.  A  material 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
toward  the  granting  of  mineral  lands  to 
the  States  came  about  in  1928.  A  bill 
then  enacted  and  signed  into  law  pro- 
vided in  effect  that  all  grants  to  the 
States  of  numbered  sections  in  place  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  should  en- 
compass sections  mineral  in  character 
equally  with  sections  nonmineral.  Tliat 
represented  more  modem  thinking  on 
this  subject  and  influenced,  or  so  I  be- 
lieve, the  committees  which  o\er  these 
many  years  have  been  considering  Alas- 
ka statehood  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Alaskans  have  been 
getting  it  coming  and  going  during  this 
statehood  debate.  Figures,  assembled 
from  goodness  knows  where,  have  been 
hurled  at  us  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
Alaska  should  not  have  statehood.  For 
example,  it  has  been  said  that  approxi- 
mately 212,000  Alaskans  contribute  only 
$45  million  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Even  if  that  were  tlie  case,  and  I  submit 


it  is  not,  I  contend  that  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  showing  on  the  part  of  the 
Alaskans.  It  would  mean  that  every  last 
one  of  them  paid  yearly  about  $212  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Actually,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  obtaining  from 
Alaska  by  way  of  income  taxes,  disre- 
garding all  other  types  of  taxation,  just 
about  $65  million  a  year.  This  is  be- 
cause some  of  the  corporations  whose 
income  is  derived  in  large  measure  or 
altogether  from  Alaska,  pay  elsewhere 
and  it  is  not  credited  to  the  Territory. 
How  this  comes  about  is  well  explained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Robert  B.  Steven- 
son, tax  commissioner  of  Alaska,  to 
Senator-elect  William  A.  Egan  of  the 
Alaska  Tennessee  plan  on  May  2  of  tliis 
year.  I  intend  to  incorporate  the  text 
of  that  letter  with  my  remarks. 

DePARTMrr-'T   or  Taxattov, 

TERErroRY  OF  Alaska. 

Juneau,  May  2,  1958. 
In  re:  Alaska  net  Income  collections,  calen- 
dar years  1956  and  1957,  as  compared  with 
Federal      iucome-tax      levies      on      Alaska 
income. 
Hon.  William  A.  Egan, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De.^.r  Mr.  E^.^H:   In  reply  to  your  telepram 
of  May  1,   1958.  concerning  the  approximate 
revenues  derived  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury    Irom     Federal     income-tax     levies    on 
Alaska  Income,  the  following  Information  Is 
set    forth   after    a   detailed    analysis    of    our 
Income-tax    posting    records    maintained    at 
Juncnu  and  aft^r  telephone  discussion  with 
Mr.   William    E    Frank,   district   director    of 
Internal  revenue  for  the  Washington -Alaska 
district: 

CEr>"3HAL 

1.  Mr.  Fiank  advised  that  in  accounting 
for  the  income-tax  revenues  received  from 
Individuals,  corporations,  and  employers 
(Withholding)  that  the  address  of  the  tax- 
payer shown  on  the  return  governs  as  to 
whether  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  the  State 
of  Washington  is  given  credit  for  tlie  receipt 
of  taxes. 

2.  Mr.  Frank  further  advised  that  their 
figures  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  on  a 
fiscal-year  basis,  that  is.  for  the  last  two 
periods  of  July  1.  1955,  through  June  30, 
1956,  and  July  1,  1956,  through  June  30,  1957. 

3.  A  review  of  our  wlthholdlng-tax  records 
by  employers  reveals  many  employers  having 
a  Washington  address  or  other  stateside  ad- 
dress. This  would  include  airlines,  sleam- 
Ehlp  lines,  oil  companies,  freight  lines,  major 
contractors,  ptilp  mills,  logging  companies, 
mail-order  Etores,  stevedoring  services,  min- 
ing companies,  equipment  companies,  and 
priictically  all  salmi. n  canneries. 

4.  A  review  of  our  corporation  income-tax 
files  discloses  many  corporations  having  a 
Washington  address  or  other  stateside  ad- 
dress. 

5.  Concerning  Individuals,  many  con- 
struction workers,  cannery  workers  and  non- 
resident fishermen  file  their  Alaska  indi- 
vidual income-tax  return  showing  a  Wash- 
ington sddress  or  other  stateside  address, 
as  they  are  not  in  Alaska  during  the  income- 
tax  filing  period  (January  1  throuiih  April 
15  of  each  year) . 

6.  The  Washington-Alaska  district  of  In- 
ternal revenue  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
district  receiving  Federal  income-tax  levies 
on  Alaska  Income  from  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  employers  (withholding  i ,  as  such 
file  In  their  home  district. 

RESKARCH 

1.  A  review  of  our  corporation  Income  tax 
ledger  cards  disclose  In  the  year  1956  some 
87  corporations  having  a  Washington  or 
other  stateside  address  that  paid  $500  or 
more  of  Alaska   incume  l.^x.     The  aggregate 
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amount  of  tax  paid  by  these  87  corporations 
amounted  to  $668,365.71.  As  the  rate  of 
corporation  Income  tax  was  12 'j  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  for  the  period  Involved, 
the  Federal  tax  Involved  would  be  8  times 
as  great  or  In  amount  of  $5,346,325.68.  based 
on  Alaska  Income.  This  amount  would  not 
be  reflected  In  the  figures  of  the  district  di- 
rector of  the  Washington-Alaska  district  for 
the  credit  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Tax  paid  by  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness In  Alaska  but  having  a  Washington  ad- 
dress would  be  credited  to  the  State  of 
Washington  figures. 

(b)  Tax  paid  by  corporations  doing  bu=!l- 
ness  in  Alaska  but  having  an  address  in  some 
State  other  than  Washington  would  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriate  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict and  not  to  Alaska  or  Washington. 

2.  A  review  of  our  withholding  tnxnny- 
menls  by  employers  discloses  the  following 
information  concerning  larger  employers 
bavlug   a   Washington    or   stateside   address; 

1958 
A  total  of  112  larger  employers  rincludlng 
33  salmon  canneries)  having  a  Washington 
or  stateside  address  paid  Alaska  income  tax 
withheld  from  tholr  employees  in  total 
amount  of  »2.221.965  38.  As  the  rate  of  In- 
dividual Income  tax  was  12 'i  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  for  the  period  Involved,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  Involved  would  be  8  times  as  great 
or  in  amount  of  $17,775,723  04.  This  amovuit 
would  not  be  reflected  In  the  figures  of  the 
district  director  of  the  Washington-Alaska 
district  for  the  credit  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  for  the  reasons  cited  above  In  1  (a) 
and  1  (b) . 

1957 

A  total  of  115  larger  employers  (Including 
33  salmon  canneries)  having  a  Washington 
or  stateside  address  paid  Alaska  Income  tax 
withheld  from  their  employees  In  total 
amount  of  $1,913,482  02.  About  one-third  of 
such  total,  or  $637,827.34.  represents  collec- 
tions at  the  rate  of  12 '2  percent  of  Federal 
Income  tax  and  two-thirds  of  .such  total,  or 
$1,275,654  68  represents  collections  at  the  rate 
of  14  percent  of  Federal  Income  tax  (due  to 
change  of  rate  by  1957  legislature).  Con- 
verting the  collections  Into  Federal  tnx  In- 
volved would  amount  to  $14,032,201.48,  whir  h 
would  not  be  reflected  In  the  figures  of  the 
district  director  of  the  Wa.shlnglon-AlaEkiv 
district  for  the  credit  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  for  the  reasons  cited  above  In  1  (a) 
and  1(b). 

3.  With  respect  to  Individuals  filing  Alaska 
Individual  Income  tax  returns  showing  a 
Washington  or  stateside  address,  we  have  no 
statistics  as  to  the  tax  Involved  but  can 
Inform  you  that  we  mall  approximately  20.- 
000  Alaska  Individual  Income-tnx  returns  to 
taxpayers  each  year  having  a  Washington 
or  other  stateside  address.  Any  payments  of 
Federal  Income  tax  made  by  such  Individuals 
on  their  Alaska  and  other  Income  would  not 
be  reflected  In  the  figures  of  the  district 
director  of  the  Washington-Alaska  district 
for  the  credit  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for 
the  reasons  cited  above  In  1   (a)   and  1   (b). 

Income-tax  collections  received  by  the  de- 
partment of  taxation  during  the  calendar 
years  1956  and  1957  may  be  broken  down  as 
follows: 


19.16 

lO-IT 

rorrwrationji 

ItiiUvlilu:ii'<  (tnrlutiliiK 
witlilioUlini;) 

$1,  oc:.,  HU.  37 
7,  5fi3. 188. 90 

11,  I'X),  772  10 
8,295.97Z74 

Tot  111  .Miii^ka  income 
t;i.\ 

8,  G28.  002.  27 

&,  ISt'i,  744.  SI 

Collections  received  In  1956  were  based  on 
tax  equivalent  of  12 '2  percent  of  Federal 
Income  tax  for  both  corporations  and  Indi- 
viduals on  Alaska  Income.  Accordingly  on 
the    same    Alaska    Income,    Individuals    and 


corporations  would  have  a  Federal  Income- 
tax  liability  of  8  limes  $8,628,692  27  or  $69.- 
029.538  16.  That  It  was  not  all  paid  Into 
the  Washington-Alaska  district  of  Internal 
revenue  Is  evidenced  by  the  variety  of  state- 
side addresses  on  the  returns  received  by 
us  from  corporations,  employers,  and  indi- 
viduals. That  It  was  not  credited  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  when  received  by  the 
Washington-Alaska  district  Is  evidenced  by 
the  statement  of  the  district  director  of  such 
district  who  advised  that  all  returns  received 
In  such  district  bearing  a  ^Vashlngton  ad- 
dress were  credited  to  Washington  and  not 
to  Alaska. 

Collections  received  In  1957  from  Indi- 
viduals (Including  withholding)  were  b;ised 
on  tax  rates  equivalent  to  12'^  percent  and 
14  percent  of  Federal  Income  tax  (because  of 
1957  rate  change).  About  one-third  of  the 
total  Individual  Income  tax  or  $2,251.06297 
represents  collections  based  on  12 '^  percent 
of  Federal  Income  tax  while  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Individual  Income  tax 
or  $5,042.125  93  represents  collections  based 
on  14  percent  of  Federal  Income  tax.  Con- 
verting the  Income-tax  collections  to  total 
Federal  income-tax  liability  amounts  to  8 
times  $2,521,062  97  plus  7  times  $5,042,125  93 
or  a  total  Federal  Individual  Income-tax 
liability  on  Alaska  Income  of  $55,463,385  26. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  liability  on  cor- 
poration Income  tax.  While  the  rate 
changed  In  1957  from  12 '2  percent  to  18 
percent  of  Federal  Income  tax  the  payments 
received  during  1957  represented  tax  due 
under  the  12' j -percent  rate.  Accordingly 
on  the  same  Alaska  Income,  corporations 
would  have  a  Federal  income-tax  liability  of 
8    times   $1,190,772.10    or    $9.526.170  80. 

The  total  Federal  Income-tax  liability  on 
the  same  Alaska  Income  for  Individuals  and 
corporations  In  1957  would  be  $55,463,385.26 
(individuals)  plus  $9,526.176  80  or  $64,989.- 
562.06.  That  such  figure  does  not  coincide 
with  the  figures  of  the  district  director  of 
Internal  revenvie  for  the  Washlngton-Ala-ska 
district  has  been  explained  In  preceding 
paragraphs. 

Should  you  desire  more  Information  on 
this  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  request  our 
assistance. 

Thanking  you   for  your  continued  efforts 
In  behalf  of  statehood.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  D.  Stfven.«!on, 

Tax  Commissioner. 

Figures  can  bo  pvcn  moro  deceptive 
than  that.  On  Friday  last  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HosmerI,  in 
oppcsinp  statehood,  sought  to  whittle 
our  population  further.  He  credits  us 
with  having  208,000  human  beings  within 
the  boundaries  of  Alaska,  but  appar- 
ently he  would  strike  from  thai  number 
80,000  persons.    He  said : 

Some  80.000  are  military  men  in  the  pay 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  the  80,000 
figures  includes  the  dependents  of  these 
military  people.  But  anyway,  it  is  ap- 
parently his  desire  that  they  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  residents.  Proceeding, 
the  speaker  said: 

In  addition  there  are  another  15.000  Gov- 
ernment civil  service  employees  plus  their 
dependents,  and  of  the  total  also  there  are 
about  35,000  people  In  Alaska  who  are  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  many  of  whom 
are  on  welfare  relief,  and  30.000  are  school- 
children. 

Again  It  Is  not  clear  to  me  whether 
the  15,000  figure  is  inclusive  of  the  de- 
pendents. But  I  shall  a.ssume  that  it  is 
and  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
desires  to  strike  that  number,  together 


with  35.000  natives  and  the  30.000 
schoolchildren  from  the  total  popula- 
tion. That  would  leave  48.000  real  Alas- 
kans and  at  the  same  time,  if  you  please, 
would  require  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  establish  in  reference  to  Alaska  an 
entirely  different  standard  iii  cnuiueraL- 
ing  the  population. 

But  if  there  are  only  48.000  people 
there  and  the  remainder  are  phantom, 
and  even  if  wc  accept  only  the  $45  mil- 
lion figure,  can  it  not  be  said  that  these 
48.000  people  are  certainly  yeoman 
woikeis  for  Uncle  Sams  Treasury?  If 
we  had  people  like  that  everywhere,  we 
would  not  have  any  budgetary  problems 
at  all.  Seriously,  the  fact  is  that  per 
capita  figures  are  misleading  and  mean- 
ingless. Resources  are  what  count  and 
the  application  of  labor  and  capital  to 
tho.sc  resources.  Considering  the  fact 
that  Alaskan  resources  have  been  vir- 
tually in  a  deep  freeze,  the  wonder  of 
It  is  that  the  production  has  been  as  high 
as  it  has  been.  Give  us  statehood  and 
you  will  see  what  wc  will  do  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  was  rai.sed 
during  the  debate  last  week  about  sub- 
section 6  <J>  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
Tliat  subsection  provides  that  no  money 
coming  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  granted  herein  for  educational 
purposes  shall  be  u.sed  for  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  school, 
college,  or  university. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  here  that 
this  provision  is  not  new.  Identical  pro- 
visions were  in  the  bills  providing  for 
statehood  for  Idaho,  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota.  Montana.  Washington, 
New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  and  Oklahoma. 

During  the  debate  it  was  implied  that 
what  we  term  the  natives  of  Alaska,  the 
Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  are  really 
a  people  apart  and  should  not  be  counted 
in  considering  the  population.  I  should 
like  to  say  most  emphatically  that  this 
is  simply  not  a  fact.  The  approxiniately 
35.000  natives  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Alaskan  community.  They  are  the  real 
Alaskans.  1  hey  participate  in  every 
phase  of  the  Alaska  community.  Their 
patriotism  is  acknowledged.  Indeed,  it 
is  of  an  especially  high  order  and  has 
brought  commendation  from  military 
leaders. 

Their  participation  In  government  is 
probably  preater  than  that  of  their 
white  brothers.  For  example,  about 
G.OOO  Indians  live  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  very  few  of  them  eli'-^iblc  to  vote  fail 
to  do  so.  The  same  remark  could  be 
made  with  almost  equal  validity  as  to 
Eskimos  to  the  north  and  the  west.  Cy 
eligibility  I  was  referring,  of  course,  to 
age  and  residence.  These  people  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  just  as  you 
and  I.  Several  of  them  are  members  of 
the  Alaska  Legislature  and  have  ren- 
dered in  that  capacity  outsLandinu  serv- 
ice. We  are  proud  of  our  native  people 
and  proud  of  the  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing. 

There  has  been  quite  a  stir  In  the 
papers  the  last  few  days  because  the 
members  of  the  Minnesota  Congre.ssional 
delegation  had  to  submit  to  security 
checks  before  going  homo  for  a  meeting. 

This  has  happened  only  once.  In 
Alaska  it  happens  every  time  an  Ameri- 
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can  citizen  leaves  the  Territory.  When- 
ever he  reaches  Seattle  or  w  hatever  point 
of  exit  it  may  be  he  is  under  the  law 
romp>eUed  to  undergo  an  examination  by 
Immigration  Service  ofTicials.  Although 
under  the  law,  too.  he  Ls  an  American 
Citizen  just  as  anyone  in  the  States  is. 
Indeed,  even  if  he  is  only  a  casual  visitor 
to  Alaska  from  a  residence  in  the  States 
the  same  examination  is  required.  What 
useful  purpose  this  has  served  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover. 

On  last  Wednesday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pillion)  argued  in 
a  speech  opposing  Alaska  statehood  that 
the  Territory  "possesses  general  legisla- 
tive power  to  enact  laws  relating  to  its 
prop>erty,  affairs,  and  government.  Its 
jxjwers  are  similar  to  the  powers  of  our 
i,overelgn  States." 

With  that  statement  I  must  take  .'^harp 
l.s.sue.  The  powers  of  the  Territorial 
^;overnment  are  seriously  limited  when 
compared  with  thasc  of  a  State  govern- 
ment. Actually.  Alaska  has  less  home- 
rule  authority  than  any  other  Territory 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  given  power  to  legislate  in  reference 
to  wildlife  and  fish.  Until  recently  it 
had  no  authority  to  care  for  its  mentally 
ill  r>eople.  Until  quite  recently  it  had  no 
authority  whatsoever  to  i.s.sue  bonds  and 
even  now  the  amount  and  character  of 
those  t>onds  are  defined  by  Con'_'rrss,  not 
by  the  legislature  at  Juneau.  Even  to- 
day It  can  pass  no  l->nlslation  whatsoever 
iTgarding  its  judicial  system.  That  is 
exclusively  in  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  failed  to  act.  has 
failed  to  give  Alaska  the  number  of 
judges  It  requires  In  respect  to  the 
court  for  the  Third  Judicial  Division. 
Chief  Justice  John  Biprs.  Jr  .  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  Uie 
Third  Circuit,  said: 

The  third  division  of  Alnska  Is  nt  present 
the  most  heavily  burdened  district  in  the 
entire  Judicial  «>r,tem  hnvlni^  a  caseload  of 
over  l.bOO  cases  pending  per  the  single  Judge. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30. 
1886,  applies  to  Alaska.  This  is  of  gen- 
eral application  to  Territories  and  ncces- 
.'^arily  of  applicaMcn  to  Alaska.  It  con- 
tains several  thousand  words.  Every 
.section  of  that  law  Is  a  prohibition.  It 
prohibits  a  Territorial  government  from 
legislating  with  reference  to  a  wide  vai  i- 
ety  of  matters,  each  of  which  Dcs  within 
the  proi^er  legislative  authority  of  any 
of  the  several  States. 

Even  Uic  Organic  Act  cif  1912,  creating 
a  legislative  ai>sembly  in  Alaska,  is  note- 
worthy not  so  much  for  what  it  jx'rmits 
Alaskans  to  do  for  themselves  but  for 
the  manacles  placed  upon  Alaskans. 

By  every  test,  on  every  count,  I  must 
reject  the  contention  that  Alaska  has 
home-rule  privileges  rem  jtcly  resembling 
those  conferred  upon  a  State.  That  has 
been  one  of  our  great  difTiculties.  We 
have  to  come  to  Washington  for  .settle- 
ment of  trivial,  as  well  as  important  mat- 
ters. The  Federal  Government  is  not 
only  our  landlord;  it  is  our  oveilord. 
The  Delegates  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
are  compelled  to  introduce  bills  without 
end  which  would  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary under  statehood.  'We  are  obliged  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  act  f  s  our  city  coun- 
cil.   For  my  own  part.  I  shall  say  that. 


In  general,  sympathetic  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  Territory's  legislative 
requirements.  However,  a  Congress 
which  is  necessarily  obliged  to  consider 
matters  of  national  and  international 
import  simply  cannot  spend  the  time  to 
take  care  of  all  our  legislative  needs.  So 
many  of  them  are  long  in  the  process  of 
enactment,  and  some  of  them  never  come 
into  being.  It  Ls  essential  to  point  out, 
too.  that  pov.erful  forces  have  always 
been  successful  in  beating  down  our 
efforts  to  gain  real  home-rule  privileges. 
Every  Delesate  In  Congress  from  Alaska 
since  1912  has  sought,  and  unsuccess- 
fully, to  revitalize  the  law  and  to  permit 
Alaskans  to  do  for  themselves  what 
Washington  cannot  or  is  not  wdling  to 
do.  To  repeat,  every  last  campaign  for 
real  gains  in  this  direction  has  met  with 
failure. 

Let  no  man  a.s.sert  that  the  people  of  a 
territory  are  politically  equal  with  the 
I)eople  of  a  State.    It  is  simply  not  so. 

My  friend  from  New  York  has  accused 
the  Alaskan  people  of  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  Jones  Act.  Well,  they 
have  sought  to  make  political  and  eco- 
nomic capital  out  of  that.  More  pre- 
cisely defined,  they  have  complained  and 
do  complain  bitterly  again.st  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 
Written  into  that  section  is  an  outright 
discrimination  against  Alaska  in  the  f.eld 
of  maritime  tran.*^portation.  I  shall 
make  no  argument  here  about  the  bene- 
ficial cfTects  that  a  change  in  the  law 
would  bring  about  so  far  as  Alaska  Is 
concerned.  I  could  do  so.  There  is  at 
least  some  reason  to  believe  that  freight 
charges  would  be  less  when  a  water  haul 
was  shortened  by  600  miles  as  would  be 
the  case  were  this  discrimination  re- 
moved from  law.  But  my  complaint  is 
that  simply  because  Alaska  is  a  Territory 
the  Congress  was  able  to,  and  did,  throw 
a  roadblock  in  the  way  of  its  progress. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  upheld  that  law  on 
the  grounds  tl;at  the  Congress  could 
legislate  in  this  manner  regarding  a  Ter- 
ritory, aUhoufh  it  could  not  do  so  in 
respect  to  a  State.  If  this  i*^  not  discrim- 
ination—bald, outright,  flagrant  dis- 
crimination— I  don't  knoTv  what  is.  Wc 
have  sought  to  change  that  law  for  years 
and   years.     We   have   failed. 

It  has  been  contended  that  "outside 
capital  refuses  to  go  into  Alarka  becau.se 
of  its  high  tax  rates,  its  immature 
politics,  and  its  hostile  radical  unionism." 

Yes.  there  arc  unions  in  Alaska.  Most 
working  men  belong  to  unions.  Most  of 
them  bclony  to  AFL-CIO  unions.  They 
are  no  more  ■"radical"  than  unions  any- 
where. They  are  affiliated  with  tlie  na- 
tional organization.  Alaska  working 
men  arc  steady.  Industrious  citizens  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  country 
in  which  they  have  chosen  to  make  their 
homes. 

I  suppose  that  the  contention  that  tax 
rates  in  Alaska  are  high  is  correct.  They 
seem  to  be  high  everywhere  now.  I  have 
heard  many  complaints  from  residents  of 
New  York,  for  example,  about  the  burden 
of  taxes  there.  And  none  of  us  surely  is 
happy  that  we  have  to  pay  so  much  of 
our  incomes  in  Federal  taxes.  But  to 
suggest  that  the  Alaska  tax  level  is  ab- 
normally high  is  to  err.    The  last  Alaska 


legislature  passed  a  tax  incentive  lavr 
designed  to  attract  new  industries. 

Alaska  politics,  I  should  say  after  some 
little  experience,  are  no  more  or  less  im- 
mature than  politics  anywhere  else. 
Politics  is  certainly  not  an  unheard  word 
in  Alaska.  Alaska  is  a  typical  American 
community,  and  the  regular  political 
parties  operate  there  with  politics  play- 
ing no  more  or  no  less  a  part  than  any- 
where else.  I  suppose  we  have  immature 
politicians,  middling  politicians,  and  very 
mature  politicians.  In  that,  we  are  just 
like  every  place  else  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  way,  the  first  Alaska  legislature 
meeting  in  1913  passed  as  its  first  law  one 
enabling  women  to  vote.  That  first  legis- 
lature also  moved  to  protect  working  men 
from  hazardous  conditions  and  moved 
also  to  limit  hours  of  emplojTnent. 
Others  not  so  critical  of  Alaska  as  my 
friend  from  New  York  have  suggested 
tliat  the  legislative  enactments  over  the 
years  in  Alaska  have  been  of  a  high 
order  and  could  well  be  emulated  by 
some  of  the  States. 

We  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
pre  completing  a  vital  debate.  During 
that  debate,  we  have  heard  the  facts 
about  the  loyalty  of  our  fellow  Americans 
in  Alaska;  we  have  heard  the  facts  about 
the  many  precedents  for  statehood;  we 
have  heard  the  facts  about  the  economic 
benefits  which  statehood,  by  unlocking 
the  chains  tliat  bind  Alaska,  will  bring 
to  all  America. 

Wise  men  among  us  have  warned  that, 
the  world  awaits  our  demonstration  that 
America  remains  true  to  her  founders' 
faith.  We  have  before  us  a  precious  op- 
portunity to  recall  to  our  friends,  to  our 
foes,  and  to  the  millions  who  watch  from 
uncommitted  positions,  that  ours  is  still 
a  new  land,  whose  greatness  lies  in  the 
pioneering  spirit  and  farsightedness  of 
her  people — and  her  Congressmen.  Most 
of  us,  I  trust,  will  respond  to  this  occa- 
sion. Most  of  us,  I  pray,  will  not  allow 
history  to  record  our  decision  as  a  lost 
opportunity  to  advance  America. 

An  astoni.shing  fact  is  that  at  least  one 
Member  has  said  in  this  Chahiber  that 
he  could  not  support  statehood  for 
Alaslca  because  statehood  would  benefit 
the  people  of  his  District  no  more  than 
the?  people  of  any  other. 

Of  course  we  are  here,  each  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  a  part  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Of  course,  we  must  remember  the  part 
we  reprerent:  that  is  politics,  and  our 
duty.  But  wc  must  also  remember  the 
whole  Nation  we  are  here  to  serve;  that 
is  statesman.ship.  and  our  duty.  Hap- 
pily, we  incur  no  harm  to  any  district 
by  enacting  H.  R.  7999:  happily,  we  ben- 
efit the  welfare  and  security  of  all 
America. 

Every  po?^ible  argument  against  state- 
hood for  Alaska  has  been  answered  in 
this  debate.  Population?  We  have 
pointed  to  the  rapid  grov.-th  of  Alaska's 
population  since  1D50,  when  this  House 
voted  to  give  statehood  to  the  Territory. 
We  have  cited  statistics  which  show  that 
statehood  always  has  brought  a  literal 
invasion  of  settlers  into  the  new  State. 
Nonccntiguity?  We  have  recalled  the 
precedents  for  granting  statehood  to  a 
noncontiguous  area,  and  have  remarked 
on  the  fact  that  cy  modern  methods  of 
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communication  AIa«ka  today  U  a>  clone 
a«  the  nearest  telephone  and  radio.  Rep- 
resentation In  ConKre«»?  We  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  formula  which  the 
FoundlnK  Father*  Introduced  Into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
bicameral  leRl.slature,  which  does  Justice 
to  States  with  lar^e  populations  and 
States  with  small  populations,  and  which 
does  justice  as  well  to  States  with  larRe 
land  areas,  and  States  with  small  land 
areas.  And  araln.  we  have  said  that 
there  could  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
assume  that  the  population  of  Alaska  Is 
static,  for  indeed.  Alaska  enjoys  the 
greatest  rate  of  population  growth  under 
the  American  flai;. 

How  remarkable  are  those  Members — 
and  some  there  will  be — who  will  vote 
against  the  pending  measure.  For  they 
say  to  our  President,  and  to  our  former 
President,  "You  are  both  wrong  in  your 
advocacy  of  statehood  for  Alaska."  A 
Member  who  votes  "no"  says  further  that 
the  platform  of  his  political  party — be 
he  Democrat  or  Republican — is  wrong  in 
Its  endorsement  of  statehood.  He  tells 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  that  it  has  my.steriously  failed  to 
see  the  Nation's  and  Alaska's  needs,  even 
after  extensive  travels  in  Alaska,  its  re- 
search and  hearings.  Finally,  and  most 
seriously,  he  stands  before  the  American 
people,  including  the  people  of  his  own 
District,  and  he  tells  them  that  he  will 
disregard  their  will  as  expressed  in  poll 
after  p>oll  after  poll.  He  tells  his  con- 
stituents that  they,  with  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  both  major  political  parties, 
are  mistaken  in  their  overwhelming  ad- 
vocacy of  Ala.ska  statehood. 

When  we  who  favor  PI.  R.  7999  re- 
minded the  bill's  detractors  that  our  po- 
litical parties  have  adopted  platform 
planks  favoring  statehood,  we  were 
told — in  fatherly  tones — that,  after  all. 
a  political  platiorm  is  written  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  votes.  But  I  have 
yet  to  learn  why  a  platform  which  is 
written  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  our  counti-ymen  is  therefore  less 
a  mandate  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  That  fact — that  the  plat- 
forms were  written  to  appeal  to  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people — soems 
to  me  to  r.o  towards  proving  our  obliga- 
tion to  enact  the  pending  measuie. 

There  are  times,  perhaps,  when  a 
member  is  justified  in  disregardinr;  the 
will  of  the  people.  For  example,  he  may 
have  access  to  secret  information  or  testi- 
mony that  is  net  available  to  the  public 
generally.  But  that  is  not  the  ca.se  here. 
The  people  of  America  have  been  talking 
about  statehood  for  Alaska  since  1916. 
Alaska  is  a  place  of  interest  to  every  Boy 
Scout,  and  to  every  senior  citizen  who 
recalls  the  heydays  of  the  gold  ru.shes. 
Congress  has  been  talking  about  state- 
hood for  Alaska  since  1916.  This  is  the 
year  for  action. 

When  all  the  experts  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike,  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  measure,  should  the  Con- 
gress not  reiterate  the  basic  principles 
that  Americans  who  arc  taxed  should  be 


represented,  and  that  suffrof^e,  where 
conslwtent  with  the  national  welfare, 
should  be  universal?  Adoption  of  I  ho 
pendlnn  measure  will  help  pcrituade  a 
watchful  world  that  America  l.s  not  Kta«- 
nant,  but  progressive:  not  tired,  but  vig- 
orous; not  declining,  but  approaching 
her  zenith;  not  bewildered,  but  bold  and 
inventive;  not  hesitant,  but  decisive 

Statehood  will  unharness  the  hidden 
riches  of  Alaska  s  soil  and  sub.soll  for  the 
benefit  and  security  of  the  whole  Nation; 
statehood  will  promote  good  husbandry 
of  the  treasures  of  sea  and  stream  for 
the  benefit  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  case  has  been  made  for  Ala.«ka. 
It  Is  a  good  case.  It  is  a  deserving  case. 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  big  enough, 
strong  enough.  Nation  enough,  to  take 
this  giant  step  towards  a  greater  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  it  does  not 
matter  too  much,  perhaps  not  at  all,  if  I 
as  one  American  citizen  have  reached  the 
age  of  54  years  and  by  reason  of  my  resi- 
dence in  a  Ten  itory  have  never  been 
able  to  vote  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. For  one  individual  tliat  is  not  of 
consuming  importance.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  important  that  one  individual 
does  not  have  voting  representation  in 
the  Congress.  But  I  submit  tc  you  that 
for  all  the  American  citizen.-,  in  Alaska 
it  Is  greatly  important,  and  I  say  further 
that  it  Is  greatly  important  for  this 
country  that  we  give  them  full  riyhts  of 
citizenship,  which  can  come  only  with 
statehood. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  this 
statement;  It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief 
that  this  bill  will  be  passed  by  this  House 
of  Representati\es  on  Wednesday  and 
thereafter  will  be  accepted  and  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  will  become  law  this 
year.  But  if  for  some  reason  that  should 
not  be  the  case,  let  not  those  who  oppose 
it  believe  that  we  shall  ceaJ^e  our  labors, 
that  we  will  give  up  the  fli'ht.  becaus-?  v.e 
will  be  back  here  until  f^uch  time  as  we 
win  the  victory  which  I  deeply  believe 
should  be  ours,  and  I  deeply  believe  that 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLPri'T.    I  vield. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  tliink 
I  speak  for  all  the  Members  here  when 
I  commend  tlie  Delegate  from  Alaska 
upon  his  very  fine  statement.  I  think 
he  typifies  the  political  maturity  which 
will  guard  the  great  new  State  of  Alaska 
when  it  comes  into  being. 

May  I  say  as  this  rather  long  debate 
comes  to  a  close  that  in  the  next  48 
hours  the  Members  of  this  great  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  going 
to  give  their  answer  to  a  demand  for 
statehood  for  Alaska  which  sweeps  this 
country  from  Vermont  to  California,  ap- 
proved in  overwhelming  numbers  not 
only  in  my  District  but  even  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  some  of  those  who  have  ojiposed 
the  legislation  here  before  us. 

I  say  to  you  if  we  grant  statehood  to 
Alaska  this  year,  here  and  now.  within 
the  next  decade  and  the  decades  to  come 
we  will  add  billion.s  of  dollars  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country  and  we  will  add 
immeasurably    to    the    defense    pocture 


with  which  wc  confront  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr,  NEAL.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  United  States  was 
the  recognized  world  power.  Under  the 
assumption  that  we  can  remain  on  top 
of  the  world,  pe(M5le  of  the  United  States 
became  too  complacent.  As  a  Nation  we 
embarked  on  an  extended  social  welfare 
program  dictated  by  Wa.shington.  Tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  our  preoccupation. 
Soviet  Ru.ss'a  reared  her  ugly  head  in 
challenge.  By  means  of  arbitrary  power 
to  hasten  her  preparedness  and  through 
subversive  means  to  obtain  our  secrets, 
she  gained  a  surprising  lead. 

To  create  barriers  against  our  falling 
victim  to  her  military  might  and  her  po- 
litical ambition,  we  assumed  the  very 
risky  and  unpredictable  obligation  to 
create  a  strong  group  of  European  allies. 
We  were  soon  convinced,  however,  that 
this  was  not  enough.  So  we  extended 
our  elforts  to  include  Japan  and  the  Pa- 
cific, then  to  southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
Middle  East. 

We  tapped  our  reservoir  of  economic 
afTluence  as  the  one  and  only  means  to 
supixjrt  this  venture.  As  a  result,  we 
observed  the  outflow  of  our  material  re- 
.•^ources  increase  with  the  passing  of 
time.  All  the  while  we  taxed  our  people 
unmercifully  only  to  discover  the  im- 
practicability of  ix-rsuading  foreign  peo- 
ples to  submerge  their  nationalism  or  to 
firmly  commit  their  allegiance  to  our 
cau.«c. 

Maintenance  of  many  of  our  far-f!unc 
military  outposts  now  depends  upon 
Questionable  allegiance  of  local  nations 
who  .seem  quite  doubtful  of  our  balance 
of  power.  We  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
fal.'^e  assumption  that  our  money  and 
material  aid  will  seal  their  allegiance. 
But.  since  Ru.ssia  too  can  extend  money, 
military,  and  economic  aid.  in  many 
areas  national  interest  encourages  luke- 
warm allegiance  or  neutralism.  While 
we  extend  aid  with  no  strings,  Russia 
barters  and  infiltrates. 

The  United  States  i.s  threatened  with 
continued  cold  war  which  will  undoubt- 
edly necessitate  further  calls  on  our  own 
resources.     All  the  while  wc  seem  to  feel 

that  WC  can  keep  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

as  one  would  observe  in  the  numerous 
plans  being  devised  to  extt-jid  social 
welfare  programs.  While  we  are  in  the 
throes  of  runaway  infiation,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  our  population  find  it 
difficult  even  to  meet  present  day  living 
costs  let  alone  law  away  a  nest  ep-g  for 
retirement.  We  continue  to  feed  in- 
flation by  legislating  more  and  greater 
Federal  spending  pro-, rams.  Just  when 
and  where  do  we  return  to  sanity? 

Only  a  glance  at  our  present  piedica- 
ment  should  reveal  how  far  we  have 
wandered  from  V/ashington's  farewell 
warning. 

Yet  this  very  day  we  are  trjlng  to 
justify  another  phase  of  national  ex- 
pansion— an  extension  of  our  national 
boundaries  to  noncontiguous  areas.  I 
have  listened  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  over  stateiiood  for 
Alaska.  Were  Alaska  an  integral  part 
contiguous  with  the  United  States  boun- 
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arled.  I  ahould  be  Incl  ned  to  accept  the 
arguments  from  the  pTOponents, 

But  such  in  not  the  ca»e.  The  United 
States  Ijs  havlns  troubles  enough  of  Its 
own.  With  all  our  affuence.  our  Indus- 
trial potential,  and  ol  r  agrarian  possi- 
bilities, we  are  i-ushlng  headlong  into 
national  trends  that  have  six-lled  the 
doom  of  nations  thioughout  history. 
The  further  we  plungi>  Into  social  wel- 
fare schemes,  the  moie  our  people  are 
inclined  to  become  a  dejiendent,  plea- 
sure-seeking, unproductive  cla.ss  and  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  a  strong,  cen- 
tral dictatorial  goverru^ient  which  would 
deprive  the  Individual  of  his  constitu- 
tional liberties  and  compel  his  com- 
pliance to  man  made  lules  and  regula- 
tions. It  Is  high  timo  we  pau.se  and 
take  stock  of  our  sociiil  and  economic 
weaknesses  and  concern  rate  on  plans  to 
revive  the  self-reliarce  and  moral 
strength  of  our  Nation  as  the  only  means 
whereby  we  may  hope  to  defend  our- 
selves against  totalitarian  foreign  ag- 
gre.s.sors. 

We  should  know  b>  now  that  our 
foreign  entanglements  have  involved 
great  responsibilities  tliat  continue  to 
sap  the  life  out  of  our  national  economy 
with  no  signs  of  relief  )n  sight. 

The  admis-sion  of  Alaska  to  statehood 
will  open  the  door  to  equal  recognition 
by  existing  or  future  dependencies  any- 
where in  the  world. 

We  claim  no  imperinl  stic  desiens  but 
continued  .spread  of  our  sphere  of  influ- 
ence over  outlying  areus  of  the  world 
will  make  Imperialism  imperative.  Re- 
c'-nt  experiences  have  i  roven  definitely 
that  we  can  never  /mericanize  the 
world.  We  have  alread>  undertaken  too 
much  of  such  obligatiors. 

The  economy  of  Alas<a  will  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  many  i>erplexing  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  her  unusual  climate 
and  distance  from  mr  rkcts.  Adju.'t- 
ments  and  adaptations  t^)  uninviting  sur- 
roundings simply  will  not  appeal  to 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  home  seekers. 
Only  such  population  as  may  be  required 
to  develop  natural  resources  or  to  serve 
as  temporary  represent!  tives  of  our  de- 
fense Will  Imd  it  remunerative  to  live 
there. 

The  United  States  has  been  generous 
With  funds  to  encourage  development 
of  areas  of  Alaska  yet  permanent  popu- 
lation remains  static  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  picture  t-)  justify  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  some  of  the  pro- 
p>onents  for  statehood  or  that  statehood 
would  materially  contribute  to  more 
more  rapid  development.  I  can  there- 
fore see  no  appreciable  advantage  either 
to  Alaska  or  to  the  Unned  States  mam- 
land  subdivisions. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 
Mr.  BURNS  of  Haw  lii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.  R.  7999  has  lut  a  singl-  ob- 
jective: The  admission  of  Alaska  to  the 
Union.  Several  precedents  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  have  held  that  it  was 
not  germane  to  amend  a  bill  providing 
for  the  admission  of  on<  Territory  by  an 
amendment  proposing  ihe  admission  of 
another  Territory.  Th  s  is  as  It  should 
be.  The  cause  of  the  suppliant  Territory 
should  be  considered  on  Its  Individual 
mjrits.  particularly  wh-n  factors  which 


exist  In  the  instance  of  one  do  not  exist 
in  another. 

During  debate  of  this  bill  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union, 
factually  unsupported  allegations  con- 
cerning the  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation in  Hawaii  have  been  injected, 
though  their  germaneness  is  question- 
able. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Alaska  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  is  a  most  serious  one  meriting  the 
objective  consideration  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  The  question  is  so 
serious  that  extraneous  and  emotional 
issues  should  not  be  permitted  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  question:  Shall 
we  admit  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the 
Union? 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  some  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  eflect  the 
granting  of  statehood  would  have  on 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  most  important  thing  is  not 
the  effect  had  upon  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  but  rather  the  effect  our  action 
has  upon  ourselves  as  a  nation.  An  indi- 
vidual of  excellent  character  and  out- 
standing integrity  is  accorded  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  man. 
Most  important  to  the  individual,  how- 
ever, is  the  need  for  him  to  be  true  to 
himself  and  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  are  a  part  of  his  character.  The 
terrible  results  of  an  individual's  failure 
in  this  regard  is  known  to  all  of  us. 

The  statement  of  the  poet,  "This  above 
all.  to  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man,"  is  not 
only  true  as  applied  to  individuals;  it  is 
also  true  of  nations.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  grown  great  because  we 
have  been  a  Nation  whose  integrity  of 
character  has  been  as  excellent  as  was 
pos.^ible  for  a  Nation  of  humans  to  be. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  decide  this  question  as  they  decide 
all  others — on  the  basis  of  their  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  concern  for  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  take  vigorous  exception  to 
the  implication  contained  in  the  state- 
ment, 'in  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

we  invite  four  S3viet  agents  to  take  5eats 
in  our  Congress,"  or  similar  expressions. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  as  loyal  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  ail  that 
it  means,  as  are  the  people  of  any  other 
part  of  this  great  Nation.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  yield  to  no  one  In  their  de- 
voted and  dedicated  patriotism,  proven 
beyond  doubt  by  every  gage  by  wliich 
patriotism  can  be  measured. 

That  statement,  or  similar  ones,  are  a 
gross  libel  upon  the  thousands  of  Ha- 
waii's people  who  paid  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  in  the  service  of 
their  country — the  United  Slates  of 
America — on  the  far-flung  battlefields 
of  the  world  and  on  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii who  today  live  in  accortlance  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

The  allegations  reflecting  upon  their 
patriotism  and  their  intelligence  are 
without  fmindation  in  fact.  I  am  as- 
tonished tnat^hey   were  made.     I  am 


sure  that  those  who  made  them  did  so 
without  realizing  the  full  implication  o^ 
their  statement. 

Hawaii's  Americans — as  properly  be- 
fits the  outstanding  Americans  they 
are — carry  on  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
ri'^;ht  as  God  gives  us  the  light  to  see  the 
right." 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEA^VE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  7999. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 
is  ."^o  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


inter:  TATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  166 1  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold 
the  12th  session  of  its  assembly  in  the 
United  States  in  1959. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tlicre  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  12th  session  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1959:   and 

Whereas  the  year  1959  will  mark  the  15th 

anniversary  of  the  International  Civil  Ac- 
tion Conference  in  Chicago,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization;  and 

Whereas  the  assembly  will  provide  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  the  civil  aviation 
leaders  of  tlie  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization's  72  member  countries  to  view 
and  discuss  with  American  aviation  spe- 
cialists the  new  turbojet  transport  aircraft 
and  tneir  requirements,  and  to  make  and 
renew  frlendbhips  with  American  aviation 
leaders;   and 

Whereas  the  arsembly  will  focus  public 
attention  In  the  Urlted  States  on  the  Im- 
portant work  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Ors^anization  in  Insuring  the  spfe  and 
orderly  growth  of  In'ernational  civil  aviation 
throughout  the  world  and  encouraging  the 
arts  of  aircraft  de.slgn  and  operation  for 
peaceful  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  host  government  Is  expected 
to  meet  certain  additional  expenses  arising 
from  holding  an  aseembly  away  from  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  head- 
quarters: Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  etc..  That  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State,  out  of  any  money  In  the  lYeasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $200.- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
incident  to  organizing  ana  holding  the  1:2th 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  In  the  United 
States.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
vance contribution  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  for  certain  costs, 
not  in  excess  of  the  additional  costs,  incur- 
red by  the  organization  in  holding  the  12th 
session  of  the  assembly  in  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  host  government.  In- 
cluding personal  services  without  regard  to 
civil-service  and  classification  laws;  employ- 
ment of  aliens;  printing  and  binding  with- 
out regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill);  travel  ex- 
penses; rent  of  qtiarters  by  contract  or  other- 
wise; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
official  functions  and  courtesies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  and  use  contributions  of 
funds,  property,  services  and  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding  the 
12th  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  to  pay  the  estimated  extraor- 
dinary exjjenses  which  will  be  incurred 
if  the  1959  assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  is  held  in 
Chicago.  Our  State  Department  and  the 
various  Government  asencies  interested 
in  civil  aviation  desire  that  this  meet- 
ing take  place  in  Chicago. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization is  one  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  is 
concerned  with  technical  matters  relat- 
ing to  aviation  safety  and  the  facilitat- 
ing of  international  air  service.  It  has 
alway.s  been  remarkably  free  from  po- 
litical controversy. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization 
Is  in  Montreal.  If  the  meeting  is  held 
in  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  require  that  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  is  not  held  at  the 
organization's  headquarters  must  be 
borne  by  the  host  country.  This  re.'-olu- 
tion  authorizes  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  will  have  to 
be  appropriated,  and  the  matter  will  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  before  any  funds 
are  provided. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  in- 
terested in  civil  aviation  believe  that  it 
is  important  that  the  1059  meeting  be 
held  in  the  United  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  because  in  1959  the  first 
deliveries  of  American  jet  transport 
planes  to  major  airlines  will  take  place. 
If  the  meeting  is  held  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  provide  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  foreign  aviation  officials  to 
see  and  discuss  the  new  planes  with  the 
United  States  officials  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  air  transport  and  air- 
craft manufacturing  industries.  The 
Air  Tiansport  Association  has  strongly 
endoi-.sed  this  resolution,  and  its  letter 
appears  in  the  committee  report. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  in- 
troduced a  companion  bill  in  the  House 
to  this  legislation  which  was  sponsored 
by  Washington  State's  senior  Senator. 
Mr.  Macntjson,  I  stronc;ly  urge  its  im- 
mediate passage.  It  is  essential  that 
tlie  invitation  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation be  extended  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference  which  is  now  in 
progress  in  Montreal. 

I  mi'4ht  say  that  the  cost  to  the  State 
Department  will  be  probably  consider- 
ably less  if  the  assembly  is  held  in  the 
United  States  as  against  a  foreign 
country. 

In  any  event,  I  am  sure  it  is  meritori- 
ous and  worthwhile  leKislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESEARCH  INTO  PROBLEMS  OF 
FLIGHT  WITHIN  AND  OUTSIDE 
THE  EARTH  S  ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  MADDEN  'on  behalf  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reported  the  following  privileged  resolu- 
tion <H.  Res.  577.  Report  No.  1775) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12575)  to  provide  for  research  into  problem.s 
of  flight  within  and  out.slde  tlie  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
polnt-s  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shnll 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  tlie 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendment-s  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  a.s  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  tlicreto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


THE  LATE  HOMORABLE  STEPHEN  B. 
GIBBONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hcase  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma  s.'^  ac  h  uset  ts .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  friend  of  many  yeai-s  standing,  the 
Honorable      Stephen      B.      Gibbons,      a 


former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury fiom  1933  to  1939. 

As.Mstant  Secretary  Gibbons  was  one 
of  the  finest  public  officials  tliat  I  have 
ever  met.  Not  only  was  he  a,  dedicated 
American,  but,  a  dedicated  public  offl- 
cial,  performing  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  public  official  on  the  highest 
and  finest  level  that  could  be  humanly 
approximated.  In  addition,  Steve  Gib- 
bons was  honorable  and  trustworthy  in 
every  re-pect.     He  was  a  great  man. 

In  his  journey  through  life.  Steve 
Gibbons  always  symbolized  tlie  fine  and 
noble  qualities  of  justice,  chanty,  and 
kindness. 

I  valued  very  much  the  friendship  of 
my  late  friend,  Steve  Gibbons.  I  shall 
miss  him  very  much. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her 
loved  ones,  my  deep  sympathy  in  the 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 


STOP  WAGE  AND  PRICE  INFLATION 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  and  the  executive  department 
of  Government  jointly  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  interest  of  all  of  our 
citizens  that  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

We  should  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility, and  stop  wa^'e  and  price  inflation 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  stop  constant  wage 
spiraling  and  to  stop  price  spirahng  of 
business,  continually  drivinR  the  cost  of 
living  hieher  through  inflalion.  it  will 
require  the  united  effort  of  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration. 

Today,  what  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  their 
families  want,  and  most  need,  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  present  hiRh  cost  of  living. 
And  certainly,  the  over  100  million  peo- 
ple on  fixed  salaries,  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation,  and  those  living  on  meatier  an- 
nuities. pen.«>ions,  and  social  security, 
who  are  being  desperately  penalized  by 
the  present  inflationary  hiuh  cost  of 
livin'-;,  are  entitled  to  relief  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se  of  the  power  of 
the  big  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation — that 
can  almost  ruin  big  and  medium  business 
if  they  do  not  yield  to  labor  s  demands — 
collective  barKaining  no  lonper  fur- 
nishes sufRcient  safeguards  for  over  150 
million  people  who  are  not  represented 
at  the  barf!aining  table. 

Let  me  prove  this  point:  Three  years 
ago,  when  the  officials  of  the  CIO  forced 
through  thfir  contract  to  increase  wages 
and  init*»^^ed  the  annual  waiie  for  their 
employees  and  sicjned  contracts  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler  Corp  .  about  3  million  i^eople — 
including  the  suppliers  of  these  com- 
panies— received  increases  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  Over  150  million  people 
who  had  no  representation  at  the  bar- 
paining  table  had  to  pay  the  wage  in- 
creases in  higher  prices  for  automobiles, 
trucks,  automobile  parts,  and  so  forth, 
and  there  are  reasons  to  t>elieve  that  the 
companies  too  readily  agreed,  and  that 
tliey  must  share  their  part  of  the  blame 
for  its  inflationary  efTect  through  higher 
prices. 
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By  such  agreement,  big  business  and 
big  labor  set  the  pattern  of  wage  in- 
creases that  followed  throughout  the 
Nation,  contributing  to  an  increase  in 
inflation  from  that  time  until  now  of  8 
percent.  In  addition.  It  broupht  about 
an  inci'ease  in  the  pric  e  of  automobiles, 
trucks  and  component  parts  to  the  point 
where  a  buyers'  striKe  has  followed, 
whicli  has  resulted  in  79,000  auto  work- 
ers being  priced  out  of  their  jobs,  with 
7CO,000  un.sold  cars  in  Detroit  and  on 
tlie  dealers"  floors  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  has  almost  stopjxd  the  purcha.se  of 
.steel  by  the  automobi.e  manufacturers, 
steel's  largest  purchas<  rs,  and  is,  in  jjart. 
responsible  for  Mirowii.R  262.000  men  out 
of  their  Jobs  in  steel,  and  the  primary 
metals  industry  in  feirous  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals.  It  has  helped  to  reouce 
the  output  of  steel  to  a  low  of  about  47 
r>ercent  of  capacity;  :n  fact,  the  labor 
leaders  of  Detroit  v  ho  forced  these 
prices  up  Iiave  contributed  mucli  to  the 
present  recession  by  pricing  thousands 
of  laboring  men  and  women  in  their  or- 
ganizations out  of  job;,  and  many  small 
automobile  dealers  tluougliout  the  Na- 
tion out  of  bu.siness. 

Detroit  u.ses  17  ix«rccnt  of  the  Nation's 
steel.  65  percent  of  its  rubber.  75  i)ercent 
of  its  plate  glass,  and  33  percent  of  its 
radios. 

A  few  of  some  of  the  results  arc  as  fol- 
lows : 

Over  79.000  au»o  workers  out  of  jobs, 
over  50.000  employed  in  making  auto 
parts  out  of  jobs,  about  262.000  stec-1 
workers  and  other  ferrous  and  nonfer- 
rous  metal  workers  out  of  jobs,  over  28,- 
000  rubber  workers  sup;)lying  automo- 
bile tubes  and  tires  out  of  jobs,  and  14,- 
000  workers  in  the  filass  industry  are  un- 
employed at  present,  making  a  total  in 
the.se  lines  alone  of  433.000  people. 

The  slowdown  of  these  industries  has 
heli>ed  to  set  off  an  unemployment  chain 
of  reaction  throu^rliout  the  Nation;  in 

fact,  the  unc-mployment  rolls  in  Detroit 
and  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  show 
455.000  workers  out  of  jobs. 

In  the  wake  of  this  economic  wreck. 
Mr.  Reuther  and  his  ns.sociates  are  now 
asking,  in  rcn'^wing  tlie  present  3-year 
contract,  a  total  inciease  in  wapes  and 
fringe  benefits  of  73  cents  an  hour.  This 
added  to  the  $2  90  aveiage  wage  under 
the  old  contract  would  increase  their  em- 
ployees' wapes  and  frinee  benefits  to  ap- 
proximately $3.63  an  hour  (not  taking 
into  consideration  the  participation  in 
profits  demanded ) . 

One  of  labor's  248  demands  Is  that 
General  Motors  must  pay  the  fuli  wages 
of  over  2.000  union  business  agents  sta- 
tioned in  General  Motors'  plants,  which 
alone  would  cost  that  corporation  more 
than  $12  million  a  year. 

WHAT   ABOfT  STTrX? 

The  Iron  and  steel  industry  payroll  for 
1957  .'^et  a  record  of  $4,001,000,000  which 
was  $205  million  hir:;her  than  it  was  in 
1956,  largely  due  to  increased  wages  of 
656,700  people  employed.  The  average 
total  employee  cost  is  $3.35  an  hour,  and 
today  the  steel  Industry  and  the  people 
are  facing  another  increase  in  wages  on 
the  last  year  of  the  3-year  contract  of 
20  cents  an  hour,  which  will  raise  the 


total  average  wage  per  steel  worker  to 
$3.55  an  hour,  becoming  effective  July  1. 
The  steel  indtistry  will  either  have  to 
absorb  this  wage  increase  of  $273,186,200 
annually,  or  increase  the  price  of  steel, 
which  will  again  add  to  mflation.  de- 
creasing the  puichasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

MORE    WORKIIRS    PRICED    OUT    OF   JOBS 

Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  April 
17.  Roger  M.  Blough.  chairman  of  the 
board,  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  pomted 
out  that  64,000  tons  of  steel  barbed  wire 
was  imported  from  West  Germany  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  was  sold  in  the 
American  maiket  at  $40  per  ton  below 
tiie  comparable  domestic  wire  made 
here,  after  being  shipr>ed  5,000  miles. 

Mr.  Blough  said,  "had  that  wire  been 
made  here  at  home,  it  would  have  in- 
creased the  pay  envelopes  of  American 
workers  by  about  $o  million."  Mr. 
Blough  added  that  more  than  half  of  the 
barbed  wire  sold  in  America  last  year 
was  imported  from  abroad.  Tliis  is  one 
of  the  many  illustrations  which  proves 
that  American  workers  througli  the  ef- 
forts of  their  labor  leaders  are  being 
piiccd  out  of  their  jobs. 

THE    AIRCRAFT    INDl'STHT 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  127.000 
workers  in  the  aircraft  industry,  thou- 
sands employed  making  mi.ssiles  and  jet 
planes  for  defense  at  Douglas,  Lockheed. 
North  American.  Convair.  and  others, 
throu'^h  various  strikes  and  thieats  of 
strikes,  have  agreed  upon  a  new  2-year 
sliding-scale  contract,  with  those  in  the 
top  grade  being  given  an  increase  of  11 
cents  an  hour  plus  some  fringe  benefits, 
and,  in  addition,  they  liave  all  been  given 
an  increase  of  16  cents  an  hour  as  a  cost 
of  living  catch  up  from  1956  to  1958,  in- 
creasing tiie  wages  of  those  in  the  top 
bracket  27  cents  aii  houi"  plus  some  small 
frin;je  bencnts. 

Mr.  Six?aker.  also  written  into  the  con- 
tract is  an  escalator  clau.se  that  will  in- 
crease their  benefits  if  the  cost  of  living 
should  ri.^e;  however,  if  the  cost  of  living 
should  deciease  their  16  cents  an  hour 
cost  of  living  bcnents  would  not  decrease. 
It  is  a  one-way  street  pointing  upward 
only. 

The  average  wage  In  the  old  contract 
for  all  of  the  employees  is  now  $2.40  per 
hour.  The  cost-of-living  increase  of  16 
cents  an  hour  made  permanent  would 
increase  this  avera.2;e  wage  to  $2.56  an 
hour  plus  the  11  cents  for  those  in  the 
top  prade.  making  a  total  of  S2.67  an 
hour  for  thofe  in  tlie  top  levels,  with  a 
lesser  increa'^e  for  those  in  the  lower 
grades  or  leve.s. 

This  cost-of-living  increase  alone  is 
an  inflationary  package  for  these  em- 
ployees of  $42,265,600  a  year.  The  150 
million  people  who  pay  this  wage  in- 
crease throuRh  taxes  and  this  inflation- 
ary cost  of  living  get  nothing  but  more 
innation,  and  it  increases  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  pushes  the  budget 
hipher. 

Unless  some  halt  can  be  called  against 
the  constant  spiraling  of  wages  in  these 
times  of  crises,  It  raises  the  serious 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  with  the 
constant     increase     in      inflation     the 


Government  can  continue  to  maintain 
the  necessary  military  equipment  and 
manpower  to  protect  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  line  of  defense 
Is  a  sound  Government  financially.  To 
preserve  the  financial  stability  of  our 
Government  we  must  prevent  the  fur- 
ther and  deadly  ravages  of  inflation. 

BERNVRD  BARUCHS  TESTIMONY  ON   APRIL    1.    1958, 
BLFORE    THE    SENATE    FINANCE    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Baruch.  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thoiities  in  the  Nation,  testified  as 
follows: 

Above  all  else,  once  and  for  all,  we  must 
relieve  our  defense  profrram  and  our  entire 
economy  of  the  toll  paid  to  inflation.  Think 
of  the  planes  we  could  have  bought,  the  re- 
search we  cculd  have  conducted,  the  bomb- 
ers we  could  have  provided  our  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  billions  of  dollars  lost 
through  inflation.  Inflation,  gentlemen,  is 
the  most  Important  economic  factor  of  our 
time,  the  single  greatest  peril  to  our  eco- 
nomic health. 

Inflation  is  primarily  responsible  for  our 
mountainous  national  debt,  for  our  high 
tax  rates,  for  our  record-high  level  of  ex- 
penditures, which  has  put  our  price  struc- 
ture on  stilts  and  whittled  down  the  pur- 
chrslng  power  of  tlie  dollar. 

We  must  end  the  price  and  wage  spiraling 
and  curtail  excessive  profit  margins.  No  one 
Is  more  concerned  to  see  lalxjr  preserve  Ita 
gains  more  tlian  I  f.m,  but  we  must  halt  the 
Wild  uninerry  chaae  of  prices,  wages,  and 
profits. 

It  would  be  an  Inspiring  and  salutary 
thing  if  the  leaders  of  our  great  labor  un- 
ions and  business  would  Jo.ntly  pledge  to 
the  President  that  for  1  year  there  will  be 
no  Increases  In  wages  or  prices  or  profit 
margins. 

MOUNT    CARMFX,    IT-L  ,    LABOR    omciALS    ACTION 
SETS  PATTERN  FOR  BIG  LABOR  LEADEKS 

In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  labor  leaders  in  my  district  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  within  the  past  weeks  in 
a  fight  against  inflation,  members  of  the 
Machinists  Local,  No.  2043,  employed  by 
the  Thordarson-Meisncr  Co.,  voluntarily 
signed  a  5-j'ear  contract,  asking  for  no 
wage  increa.ses  or  additional  benefits  for 
the  400  employees  of  this  electrical  parts 
firm. 

They  said  they  felt  that  their  Jobs 
were  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  them 
than  a  tempoiary  pay  hike,  and  that 
those  jobs  might  be  a  jeopardy  if  the 
contiact  called  for  pay  increases,  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  products 
and  hold  down  employment.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  tlieir  judgment  and 
foresight. 

WOODWORKERS    OF    THE    NORTHWEST 

Forty-five  thousand  members  of  the 
National  Woodworkers  Association  of 
America,  mostly  in  the  Northwest,  cov- 
ering the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California,  recently  voluntarily  re- 
newed their  contract  for  another  year 
without  asking  for  any  increase  in  wages. 

One  hundred  fifty  thousand  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  New 
York,  who  make  men  s  suits,  have  vol- 
untarily renewed  their  contract  without 
seeking  any  increase  in  wages.  Many 
other  unions  have  done  likewise  through- 
out the  Nation. 

President  Eisenhower  called  upon  the 
major  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  major  business  organizations  of  the 
Nation  a  year  ago  to  halt  the  increase  in 
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wages  and  prices,  and  urged  them  and  If  he  would  take  such  action,  there  is 

the   American   people   to  join   with   the  liltle  question  but  what  the  automobile 

President  and  the  Government  officials  manufacturers    would    make    a    corre- 

in  Washington  to  stop  wage  and  price  spending  reduction  in  the  price  of  cars, 

increases,  and  help  the  Government  stop  trucks,  and  so  fortli.    The  public  and  the 

inflation.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  was  Coni;ress  would  insist   they   make  such 

not  done  because  it  has  cost  the  Govern-  reductions. 

ment  and  the  people  billions  of  dollars  Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  good  faith  was 

through    constantly    increasing    wages  shown  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Reuthcr.  and 

and  prices  the  officials  of  the  automobile  industry, 

BUSINESS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  theic  Is  little  doubt  but  What  the  Can- 

,,     ^        ,                   »,             „  i,i  T  r^r,r>  gress  would  repeal,  or  greatly  reduce  ex- 

Mr.  speaker,  recen  ly  a  special  7-man  ^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^  automobiles,    and    auto- 

antirecession    committee    of    the    Busi-  equipment.     This   would   lower 

ness  AdvLsors  Council,  of  100  bus  mess  and  increase  sales  and  in- 

financial  leaders,  which  "^^^^^s  m  pi lyate  ^^^^^^          ^^^  ^^^  ,,ovkcrs. 

session  six  times  a  year,  lecommended  Reuthcr  would  take  such  action, 

that    President    Eisenho\ve r    call    foi    a  McDonald,    the   United   Steel 

voluntary  l-^^f^'^ moratorium  on  wages  ^^^^^^.^  p,e,icient.  could  well  afTord  not 

on  the  part  of  labor  and  on  roirespond-  ^^  .^.^^  ^^  ^  .Q  cents  an  hour  raise  that 

ing  price  increases  by  business.  ^..jj  ^..to^natically  go  Into  efTect  July  1. 

What     w-^as     labors     reaction?       The  Doubtless,  steel  instead  of  raising  prices 

answer  of  Mr   George  Meany.  President  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  increase  in  wages  on 

of  the  AFI^CIO.  as  reported  in  the  press  ^             ^.^^,^j  ^.^^^^^  .^^             commcn- 

May    17    w-as    a    resounding    i-ejection^  ^^^^^^  ^..^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^..^^     ^^.^^^  ^^^ 

Meany   took   the   position   that     in   the  .^  ^^^  ^^^  Congress  would  doubtless 

final  analysis,  the  key  to  this  dynamic  .^^.^^            ^^^,^  reductions. 

American  economy  is  purchasing  power  ^^^.    speaker,  this  would  comply  with 

in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ^^^  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ba- 

people.        However,    he    failed    to   sta  e  committee  when 

you  cant  have  purchasmg  power  with-  j^gsald* 
out  jobs. 

nf     »»              „j  »»     T!>^,,tv-^«  „^^«^«^ti«  It    would    be    an    In.-^plrhig    nnd    enlutary 

Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Reuther  apparently  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^     f^^  ,^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

take  the  position  that  wage  increases  are  ^^^   business   would   jointly  pledge  u,  the 

not   inflationary.      Under    the   leadership  president   that   for    l    year   there   will   be   no 

of  David  J.  McDonald,  the  steel  workers'  increases  in  wages  or  prices  or  profit  margins, 

wage  policy  committee  recently  voted  to  „„  .     ,         ,   ^            ,       ,.  ^  r,       j     * 

seek  higher  wages  and  improved  fringe  ^'^  ^^  substance,  is  what  President 

benefits    for    214,000    workers    in   Metal  Eisenhower  referred  to  a  year  ago  when 

Fabricating  Plants.     "A  recession  year."  he  said: 

said  David  McDonald,  "is  not  the  time  I  do   stand    firmly  upon   the   Idra   I   ad- 

for  a  backward  step  "  v;\nced,    which    is    that    Government    alone 

-,       „         1          4.1,    ■        „„            t„   ^^^t-    j„  cannot  preserve  a  sound  dollar.     Tliere  has 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  answer,  in  Part.  is  ^^  "^^    ^    ^^^^    economy,    statesmanlike 

that  excessive  profits  had  been  made  by  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,,.  p,rt  of  all  business  elements. 

Steel.  General  Motors  and  the  big  cor-  businessmen  and  lubor.  or  we  are  lost. 

porations  generally.  ,t,x-  ^  .      »,  ^  *t            <  ,            •..        * 

Their   statement    caused    me    to   look  .^^^at  is  what  the  special  committee  of 

carefully   into   the   matter   of  profits   by  ^^e   Business    Advisory    Council    recom- 

General  Motors,  and  here  are  the  facts  tended  recently  when  they  agreed  the 

according  to  the  report  to  the  stockhold-  President  should   call   for   a   voluntary 

ers.  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  1-ycnr  moratorium  on  wages  on  the  part 

Members  of  Congress:  °^  labor,  and  on  corresponding  price  in- 
creases by  business. 

''Tdi ."!"..'!:..!'!..!!"  *io,  990, 000,  ooo  ,,  ^i:  sp^^^^v  -'^'^  «^^-"  -;;^'  ""'1  'I 

Net  profits  before  preferred  ^he  big  labor  leaders,  and  on  tlie  part  of 

dividends  were  paid $844,000,000  ^.he  big  industrialists  and  business  peo- 

Net  pront  after  payment  of  pie  of  the  Nation  would  stop  this  reces- 

preferred  dividends $831,000,000  sion  within  30  days.    It  would  stop  infla- 

Nct  profit  for  1957.  percent.                        7.  7  tion  almost  at  once.     It  would  put  all  of 

Dividends  paid  on  common  ^.^e  unemployed  back  to  work.     It  would 

shares $555.  454,  000  ^^^^  ^j^^  Government  and  the  people  bil- 

The  corporation  withheld  99  cents  for  each  lions  of  dollars,  and  offer  new  hope  for 

share  of  common  stock  for  reinvestment.    In  ^j^p  future 

other  words,  there  remained  in  the  corpora-  jf    business    and    labor    fail    to    move 

tlon  8  bvisiness  $275,220,000.  «,,i„ui.,    i^    tu,c    ^;..,,«fi^^     ♦!,„    «-^v,„,.«^,. 

quickly   in   this   direction,   the   Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  .should  disregard  pressure  groups  and  ad- 
excessive  profits  on  the  part  of  General  joiirn  politics  long  enough  to  pass  a  con- 
Motors  Corp.:   however,  a  careful  study  current  resolution  demanding  that  labor 
could  easily  determine  the  facts.  and    business    declare    and    enforce    a 
SHOULD  RENEW  PRESENT  CONTRACT  moiatonum  for  at  least  a  year  on  price 

,  ,              41    t  ■»»     T-.     iv             1  f^r^d  wage  increases.    If  they  fail  to  com- 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Reuther  and  ,^,„    ,..„„„   „„^   ,„.i^„   „„„».. V^ic.   ..„«r^    ♦>,„ 

,.              ..             ij^j^         ^■,     cr  ii.    ■  ply.   wage   and   price   controls  seem   the 

his  associates  could  afford  to  call  off  their  *,-.  ,  „,,«,.„   *;,.„  »^  of^.,  ,.,n„ti„^ 

,           J     «■                    .,„  „  ^            J  only  alternative  to  stop  inflation, 

new   demands   for   wage   increases   and  •' 

fringe  benefits  of  73  cents  an  hour  plus  ^—^—^--^^—^ 

one-fourth   of   the   corporation's   profits,  the  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  RE- 

If  he  took  such  statesmanlike  action  and  ^                  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

renewed  the  present  3-year  contract,  his  v^w^^^  v^iv^. 

employees  would  automatically   get  an  The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

additional  6  cents  an  hour  per  year  in-  of     the     House,     the     gentleman     from 

crease  plus  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Wyoming  fMr.  Thomson  1  is  recognized 

living.  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  discu.ssion  of  last  Tues- 
day. May  20.  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  agriculture,  the  time 
hmited  the  discussion  of  certain  subjects 
which  arose.  I  take  this  opportunity  for 
further  discussion  of  those  subjects  and 
other  imjxjrtant  decisions  that  must  be 
made  of  great  importance  to  American 
agriculture. 

In  last  Tuesday's  discussion,  certain 
broad  and  sweeping  statements  were 
made  by  Democrat  members  which  are 
simply  not  supported  by  the  facts.  The 
statement  was  made  that  "The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  durini;  all  the  peri- 
ods of  high  price  supports  farm  prices 
remained  up."  Further  statement  was 
made  that  "The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  built  up  surplus  on  top  of 
surplus  since  the  flexible  price-supixirt 
program  has  gone  into  effect.  We  have 
had  an  increa.-ing  surplus  of  wheat  and 
we  will  probably  have  the  largest  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  this  harvest  that  we 
have  ever  had  In  the  history  of  thi.s 
country,  certainly  in  the  modern  history 
of  this  country." 

The  Democrat  members  participating 
in  the  discu.ssion  attempted  to  establish 
that  during  the  period  when  high  price 
supports  were  in  effect  prices  remained 
up  without  the  creation  of  surpluses  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  flexible  price  sup- 
port program,  agricultural  prices  have 
gone  down  and  surplu.ses  have  built  up. 
7  hat  is  simply  contrary  to  the  fact. 

In  di.scussing  this  subject  we  mu.st 
remember  that  throughout  1953  and 
1954  price  supports  remained  at  90  ix>r- 
cent-of-panty.  Supports  for  the  1955- 
crop  basics  were  not  allowed  flexibility 
at  the  full  75-90  percent-of-panty 
ranee.  Instead  for  1955  the  ranee  was 
hold  by  the  1954  act  at  82 'j  to  90  per- 
cent. It  was  not  until  the  1956  crop  that 
the  law  permitted  flexibility  of  basics 
within  the  full  75-90  percent-of-panty 
range  permitted  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  For  the  years  1953  and  1954. 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Republican 
Administration,  the  high  price  supports, 
repeatedly  offered  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  last  two  .sessions  of  Congre.ss  as  a 
cure,  were  in  full  force  and  effect. 

On  January  1953,  when  the  Republi- 
can administration  took  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  the  farm 
price  index  stood  at  267 — 1910  to  1914 
equals  100.  This  was  46  point*  below  the 
Korsan  war  high  which  decline  had 
taken  place  under  a  Democrat  adminis- 
tration both  In  the  Executive  and  in 
Congress  and  under  hieh  rit:id  90  per- 
cent supports.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived index  for  tlie  year  1953  was  258 
representing  a  further  substantial  de- 
cline while  we  were  still  under  90  per- 
cent high  rigid  supports.  The  average 
price  received  index  for  1954  was  249 
representing  a  still  further  decline.  The 
Demand  and  Price  Situation,  released 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
last  FYiday.  May  23.  shows  prices  received 
by  farmers  during  the  month  ended  in 
mid-April  1958.  to  be  266.  Under  the 
flexible  program  the  prices  received  for 
all  farm  products  have  recovered  to 
within  one  point  of  the  Index  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1953.     All  of  the  further  losses 
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under  the  Democrat  program  have  been 
recovered  and  the  trend  remains  upward. 
Farm   prices   are   now   averaging  at>out 
10  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Latest  in- 
come estimates  for   1958  mdicate  that 
farmers'  net  incomes  will  be  arotmd  5 
to  10  percent  better  than  last  year.    The 
improvement  In  farmers'  prices  and  in- 
comes Is  a  heartening  fact.     It  should 
be  heralded  as  such  by  everyone  regard- 
less of  politics.    It  will  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  overall  economic  im- 
provement.    A  large  amount  of  the  cred- 
it for  the  present  improvement  in  agri- 
culture lies  in  the  new  policies  that  have 
been   breathed   Into   agriculture   within 
the  last  few  years  under  the  leadership 
of   Secretary   Benson.     Secretary   Ben- 
son— against  all  kinds  of  clamor  and  mis- 
representation— lias  held  firmly  to   the 
conviction  that  high,  rigid  price  supports 
and  a  regimentation  of  farmers  through 
Government  control  programs  were  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
and  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers.     Recent 
developments  in  the  price   and  income 
situation  of  agriculture  give  most  strik- 
ing endorsement  of  these  views.     Even 
more  significant  than  the  overall   im- 
provement in  agriculture  prices  and  in- 
comes of  farmers  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest    improvement    has    been    made 
wholely  outside  of  the  commodities  that 
are  regimented.    Many  of  these  commod- 
ities  are   those   that   receive   no    direct 
price  support   help   from   the   Govern- 
ment.    Livestock   products  as  a   whole 
show  outstanding  gains.     Prices  of  meat 
animals  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
have    averaged    more   than    one-fourth 
hieher  than  a  year  earlier.    Cattle  prices 
for  the  quarter  averaged  36  percent  over 
a  year  ago.  and  hogs  15  percent  above. 
In  agriculture  as  in  other  fields  there 
are  those  that  consi.' tently  make  the  ef- 
fort to  lead  us  to  Government  control 
and  domination  and  .'^eize  on  every  op- 
portunity to  further  their  objectives.    It 
was  only  a  year  ago  last  January  that 
these  people  were   insi-'^ting  on  support 
programs    for    livestock    and    protesting 
that  the  situation   could   never   correct 
itself  othcrwi.se.     To  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  did  not  give 
in    to    the    strong    pressures    that    were 
brought  to  bear.     To  the  credit  of  our 
livestock  people,  they  did  not  succumb 
to  this.    Their  confidence  in  free  agri- 
culture   has    been    fully    justified.      As 
against  the  overall  price  index  of  266  in 
mid-April,  the  price  index  for  all  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  stood  at  275 
and  the  index  for  meat  animals  was  at 
339. 

Although  broiler  production  Is  above 
that  of  a  year  a^'o.  the  prices  paid  to 
farmers  are  hipher.  Egg  prices  in  the 
January-March  q.iarter  of  1958  averaged 
one-fifth  above  the  same  period  in  1957. 
The  index  of  fruit  prices  reached  271.  up 
14  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  com- 
mercial vegetable  index  reached  a  new 
high  of  416. 

The  overall  parity  ratio  stood  at  87  in 
mid-April.  5  points  higher  than  April  of 

1957.  This  is  substantially  above  the 
price-support  level  of  any  of  the  basic 
commodities  for  the  year  1957  which  the 
Democrats  sought  to  freeze  into  effect  for 

1958.  Agricultural  prices  have  improved. 
The  agriculture  improvement  and  the 


position  reached  by  the  nonsupported 
commodities  make  a  strong  case  for  free- 
dom in  agriculture  Instead  of  the  cure-all 
of  high  supports  and  Government  control 
proposed  by  the  Democrat  program. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  has  happened 
to  the  surpluses.  The  fact  is  that  con- 
sidered on  a  dollar-inventory  basis  or  on 
the  basis  of  an  inventory  in  kind,  the  sur- 
pluses have  been  reduced.  By  February 
1954,  while  90-perccnt-of-parity  price 
supports  were  still  in  effect,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  investment 
in  basics  amounted  to  $5,150  million. 
Support  levels  for  the  1954  crop  were  held 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  As  mentioned, 
supports  for  the  1955  crop  basics  were  not 
allowed  flexibility  at  the  full  75-90-per- 
cent-of-parity  range,  but.  instead,  the 
range  was  held  at  82' a  tc  90  percent,  and 
at,'ain  the  investment  mounted,  totaling 
in  February  1956  a  record  $8,003  million. 
After  the  flexible  support  law  became 
fully  effective,  the  CCCs  investment  in 
ba.'ic  commodities  dropped  to  $7,432  mil- 
lion in  February  of  1957  and  further 
dropped  to  $6,255  million  in  February  of 
1958.  The  later  figure  represents  a  $1,748 
million  drop  from  the  February  1956 
peak. 

As  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  the  same 
situation  generally  prevails.  In  regard 
to  wheat  which  presents  the  most  press- 
ing problem,  the  1955  carryover  amount- 
ed to  1,03G  miUion  bushels.  By  1956  this 
was  reduced  to  1.033  million  bushels. 
The  1957  carryover  was  908  million  bush- 
els and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1958 
carryover  will  be  875  million  bushels  or 
less.  On  Ausust  1,  1957.  the  carryover  on 
cott.on  liad  been  reduced  by  more  than 
3  million  bales  from  the  14.5  million-bale 
figure  for  a  year  earlier.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  Au<  ust  1.  1958,  the  carryover  will 
be  further  lowered  to  about  8.3  million 
bales  which  would  be  the  smallest  carry- 
over of  cotton  since  August  1,  1953. 

The  fact  is  that  agricultural  prices 
sufTered  their  worst  declines  under  SO 
percent,  high,  rigid  price  supports  and 
have  since  recovered  to  the  level  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1953,  when  this  administration 
took  over.  Ihe  fact  is  tfiat  the  price- 
depressing  surpluses  have  been  reduced 
since  the  flexible  pi  ice  support  law  went 
into  effect. 

In  agriculture,  as  in  other  fields,  re- 
gardless of  how  well  things  are  looking. 
some  of  the  Democrats  continually  si>eak 
words  of  doom  and  gloom  and  so  to  any 
lentith  to  prove  their  rca.soning.  One  of 
the  most  c>.mmon  and  overworked  argu- 
ments is  that  the  farmers  are  being  run 
off  the  farms.  The  fact  is  that  this  pop- 
ulation trend  from  the  farms  has  been 
going  on  since  colonial  times.  A  century 
ago.  one  farmworker  provided  farm 
products  for  himself  and  tliree  otlier 
persons.  Today  one  farmworker  pro- 
vides for  himself  and  twenty  others.  This 
is  a  tremendous  upswing  in  farm  efiQ- 
ciency  and  output  which  has  made  pos- 
sible an  increased  standard  of  living, 
both  on  the  farm  and  off.  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  that  the  farm  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  about  2.3  million 
during  the  past  5  years.  This  is  ab- 
horred by  some,  but  actually  when  ana- 
lyzed it  shows  that  the  farm  adjustment 
to  the  Industrial  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture is  about  accomplished.  This  2.3  mil- 


lion decline  In  farm  population  during 
the  past  5  years  is  only  about  50  percent 
of  the  4.5  million  that  left  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. In  the  10  year  period  of 
1935-45,  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, almost  7  million  left  the  farm. 
The  greatest  exodus  from  our  farms  in 
our  history  occurred  during  the  Demo- 
crat years  of  1933-53. 

Another  overworked  statistic  is  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  farm.  The  inference 
is  that  family  farms  are  giving  way  to 
large  corporate  operations.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  our  percentage  of  family-size 
farms  remains  the  same;  96  percent  of 
our  farms  are  family-size  farms  which  is 
the  same  percentage  that  exLsted  30 
years  ago.  With  modem  machines  and 
methods,  a  family  farm  must  o '  necessity 
be  larger  to  provide  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  farm  family.  It  is 
not  the  Republican  position  to  try  to 
regulate  our  farmers  onto  farm  units 
that  are  uneconomic  in  size  with  a  de- 
pressed .standard  of  living. 

The  Republican  position  is  that  pro- 
duction must  respond  to  shifts  in  de- 
mand. The  Democrat  position  would 
in.sist  that  a  person  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  produce  a  given  crop  regardless  of 
demand.  Applying  this  to  industry,  we 
would  now  be  subsidizing  the  production 
of  wagons  and  carriages.  Under  the 
Democrat  philosophy,  we  would  be  sub- 
sidizing the  production  of  horses  with 
the  Government  purchasing  them.  This 
sounds  absurd  to  everyone.  I  am  sure. 
As  tinics  moves  along  the  Democrat  phi- 
losophy with  regard  to  today's  aops  ap- 
pears equally  absurd. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
tliat  the  Government  first  does  for  us, 
then  tells  us  what  we  can  do,  and  finally 
tells  us  wliat  we  will  do.  A  Government 
program  becomes  a  political  program 
rather  than  an  agricultural  program. 
As  such  it  is  heaped  with  inequities. 
Wheat  is  the  only  basic  commodity  that 
is  produced  in  our  area.  Initially  the 
program  was  used  to  encourage  better 
farming  and  soil  conservation  practices 
of  summer  fallowing  and  strip  farming 
by  mc^.king  direct  payments  therefor  and 
counting  in  the  acreage  left  idle  in  de- 
termining acreage  allotments.  When 
acreage  controls  were  reinstated  after 
the  v.ar  v.ith  no  change  in  the  basic  law, 
acreage  devoted  to  summer  fallowing 
was  no  longer  counted  In  detciTnining 
the  v.-hrat  allotment.  This  meant  that 
farmers  who  continued  to  follow  this 
good  farming  practice  had  their  allot- 
ments determined  on  the  basis  of  50 
percent  of  their  acreage.  Then  came 
t'ne  recent  drouth.  Under  the  law  set- 
ting up  the  Great  Plains  program,  a 
person  who  had  abandoned  thi.'?  practice 
to  temporary  advantage  during  the  wet 
years  was  piven  money  to  control  the 
wind  erosion  of  his  soil,  is  now  paid  to 
go  over  to  strip  farming  and  is  allowed 
the  land  left  idle  in  strip  farming  to  be 
included  in  his  past  acreage  used  for 
determining  the  wheat  allotment.  The 
land  of  the  farmer  who  continued  to 
strip  farm  is  not  so  included.  He  does 
not  receive  pajTnent  and  is  penalized  in 
his  allotment  for  following  through  the 
years  this  sound  farming  practice.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  9732,  to 
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correct  this  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  it. 

As  a  political  program,  no  allowance 
Is  made  for  quality.  This  has  resulted 
in  shifting  of  production  and  acreage 
allotments  from  the  historic  producing 
States  to  the  humid  areas  that  produce 
a  low  quality  milling  wheat  with  a  high 
yield.  In  a  free  market  this  production 
would  have  to  compete  with  other  feed 
grains.  Farmers  in  tiie  historic  produc- 
mg  areas  have  had  to  cut  their  produc- 
tion because  of  this.  Net  income,  in 
which  we  are  interested,  is  still  produc- 
tion times  price  loss  expenses  and  no 
law  is  going  to  change  that.  If  a  farmer 
in  the  historic  wheat  producing  area  is 
capable  of  raising  5  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  on  his  land  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  he  is  now  permit- 
ted to  raise  3  thousand  bu.shels.  With 
a  price  of  $2  per  bushel  this  produces 
a  gross  income  of  only  $6,000.  At  even 
$1.50  per  bushel  on  the  full  5  thousand 
bushels,  his  gross  income  would  be 
$7,500.  The  difference  would  mere  than 
offset  the  additional  cost  of  production. 
In  the  scmiarid  areas  producing  the 
highest  quality  wheat  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  in  the  market  place,  the 
farm.er  cannot  divert  to  the  production 
of  other  cash  crops.  For  him  the  Demo- 
crat program  has  legislated  a  lower  in- 
come. 

As  the  Democrat  proponents  have 
stated  many  times  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  high  price  supports  mean  ripid 
control.  The  rcfcndum  in  the  present 
law  does  not  offor  the  farmer  a  clear-cut 
choice  as  to  whether  he  does  or  docs  not 
■want  such  high  supports  with  accom- 
panying controls.  By  this  referendum 
the  farmer  is  a.skcd  to  make  a  choice 
between  higher  piice  supports  with  con- 
trols or  lower  price  supports  with  con- 
trols still  impo.ved  upon  him.  I  submit 
to  you  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  real 
choice  and  that  if  the  pre.'-ent  Conc;re.ss 
did  nothing  more  than  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  on  wheat  which  would  give 
such  a  choice  then  we  would  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal.  We  .should  pro- 
vide for  a  referendum  which  oTers  the 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  vote  for.  first, 
90  percent-of-parity  price  support  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  strict  controls  and 
cross  compliance;  or.  second,  a  program 
providing  for  50  percent-of-parity  loan 
support  with  no  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  Provision  should 
further  be  made  that  if  ie<5s  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  eligible  to  vote  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  then  the  lower 
type  of  support  pro<-;ram  with  no  con- 
trols would  go  into  effect. 

If  such  a  proposition  woiild  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  wheat  farmers  and  they 
voted  for  the  loan  support  program 
without  controls,  as  I  think  they  would, 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
such  a  program  would  work  with  ref;ard 
to  one  commodity.  It  mii;ht  very  well 
provide  a  guide  for  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  other  basic  commdities. 

Our  economy  is  a  dynamic  free  enter- 
prise economy.  As  such  it  has  produced 
a  constantly  higher  standard  of  living 
for  our  people.  For  agriculture  to  fully 
participate  in  this  there  must  be  an  op- 
portunity for  the  production  to  respond 
to  demand.     Secretary  Benson  is  right 


when  he  says  that  our  farmers  must  have 
"more  freedom  to  plant,  to  market,  to 
compete,  and  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions." The  least  that  we  can  do  is  to 
give  them  a  clear-cut  choice. 

Legislation  is  being  held  in  the  Aeri- 
culture  Committee  by  the  Democrat 
majority  for  apparent  inclusion  in  an 
omnibus  farm  bill  for  which  there  is  an 
immediate  need  and  which  we  should  be 
allowed  to  separately  consider  on  its  own 
merits.  Two  such  bills  are  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act  of  1954.  The  failure  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  480  leaves  the  Secretary 
without  funds  with  which  to  di.'^pose  of 
farm  commodities  under  this  program. 
This  Is  particularly  harmful  as  to  wheat. 
The  Democrat  majority  must  take  the 
full  responsibility  if  there  is  an  increase 
in  surpluses. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  two  principal  agri- 
cultural commodities  that  the  domestic 
consumption  far  exceeds  the  domestic 
production.  An  immediate  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act  of  1904  is  required  to 
maintain  confidence  of  the  industry. 
Unless  this  is  done,  shifts  in  production 
in  all  probability  will  occur  which  would 
be  harmful  to  other  livestock  producers 
and  to  agriculture  in  general.  Land  that 
is  taken  out  of  production  of  sheep  will 
necessarily  go  into  the  production  of 
other  livestock  or  crops.  There  is  no 
good  reason  that  these  and  other  pro- 
posals should  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  on  their  own  merits.  The 
American  farmer  and  rancher  is  more 
interested  in  action  than  in  any  political 
maneuverings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  In 
agriculture  proves  that  free  enterprise 
is  still  the  best  system.  In  auriculture 
as  in  any  other  pursuit,  we  must  pre- 
serve individual  freedom,  individual 
initiative,  and  individual  ojiportunity. 
These  are  what  make  this  country  dif- 
ferent and,  in  my  opinion,  better.  The 
better  condition  of  tho.sc  segments  of 
agriculture  which  have  been  left  with 
these  freedoms  commands  their  exten- 
sion to  otlier  commodities. 

I  think  that  Government  does  hcve 
obligations  as  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. These  extend  to  many  fields, 
including  but  not  limited  to  credit,  re- 
search, experiment,  and  education  which 
are  common  to  other  industries.  I  think 
we  must  also  recognize  special  problems 
as  far  as  agricultural  marketing  is  con- 
cerned. For  one  rea=;on,  acjricultural 
production  is  to  a  great  extent  depend- 
ent on  the  weather,  which  is  completely 
uncontrolled.  Al.so,  with  most  agricul- 
tural products  an  entire  year's  supply 
is  ready  for  marketing  at  about  the 
same  time.  This  often  cannot  be  de- 
layed by  action  of  the  individual  farmer 
either  because  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  product  or  the  requirement  of  the 
farmer  or  rancher  for  cash.  Because 
of  these  and  other  factors,  some  price 
protection  by  one  means  or  another  is 
indicated.  Whenever  po.ssible,  this 
should  be  done  privately.  In  .some  cases 
Government  action  is  indicated.  Even 
with  regard  to  livestock,  during  the  re- 
cent period  of  low  prices,  I  urged,  as 
did  many  others,  that  the  Government 
step  up  its  purchases  of  meat  to  the 


maximum  consistent  with  Its  ability  to 
store  it  and  use  it  in  the  rea.sonable 
future.  Whenever  action  is  by  Govern- 
ment supports,  it  should  be  at  low 
enough  levels  to  permit  a  real  market 
so  that  production  will  stay  In  line 
with  demand.  It  must  take  into  ac- 
count value  and  quality.  It  must  pro- 
vide for  a  realistic  floor  and  not  a  ceil- 
ing or  umbrella. 

The  situation  today  again  proves  that 
price  supi)orts  at  hich  levels  are  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  apriculture.  In- 
stead of  holding  like  a  drownint;  man  to 
this  disproven  program,  the  Democrat 
majority  in  this  Congress  should  move 
on   to  con.»;tructive   action. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIIEJEHAN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  for 
presenting  the  facts  and  figures  m  the 
record  to  really  show  the  exact  statistics 
as  they  relate  to  farm  products.  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  j;entleman  from 
Wyoming  on  defending  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  As  he  says,  it  is  the  best 
system,  and  to  quote  him,  "In  afiriculture 
as  in  other  pursuits  we  must  preserve 
individual  freedom,  individual  initia- 
tive, and  individual  opportunity."  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman's  constituents  will 
be  for  him  100  percent  in  fighting  for  llie 
free-enterprise  system. 

I  was  quite  interested  In  the  (gentle- 
man's remarks  about  the  family-size 
farms  remaining  at  96  percent  of  the 
farms,  which  was  tlie  same  proportion 
as  of  30  years  ago,  because  I  had  the 
erroneous  belief  in  hearing  much  de- 
bate around  here  that  the  famtly-size 
farms  were  on  their  way  out.  Docs  the 
gentleman  want  to  comment  on  that ' 

Mr.  THO.MSON  of  Wyoming.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  quoted  as  to  the  number  of 
family-size  farms  remaining  at  96  per- 
cent of  the  total  farms  are.  I  am  .satis- 
fled,  accurate.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
appreciate  them  you  must  realize  that 
the  definition  of  a  family-size  farm  is 
that  size  farm  that  will  keep  a  man  and 
his  family  busy  the  year  around.  Dur- 
ing the  p>eak  period  of  employment  and 
hish  activity,  which  usually  comes  in  the 
summer  in  our  area — it  mitsht  vary  in 
other  place-s — he  may  have  to  hire  some 
outside  help.  But.  generally  speakuv;,  the 
farm  family  alone  does  the  work.  With 
the  advent  of  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery  the  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  performed  as  far  as  lalx)r  is  con- 
cerned is  greatly  increased.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  farm  family  can  accomplish  more. 
It  is  further  obvious  that  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  family  and  to  buy  the  machin- 
ery and  other  products  of  districts  repre- 
.sented  by  other  Members  of  this  House, 
the  farmer  is  going  to  have  to  have  a 
greater  pross  income.  It  requires  more 
land.  If  we  were  to  legislate  a  person 
on  to  a  given-size  farm  and  expect  him 
to  buy  that  machinery,  he  would  be  a 
cinch  to  go  broke.  If  he  cannot  buy  the 
machinery,  he  is  going  to  end  up  at  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I,  too,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine 
statement.  In  which  he  includes  facts  and 
figures  wliich  I  believe  .speak  for  them- 
selves. I  think  the  gentleman  should  be 
congratulated  on  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  one  factor  other  than  the 
free  enterprise  factor  which  was  raided 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  that  was  brought  out,  and  that 
was  contained  on  page  3  witli  regard  to 
the  overall  parity  ratio,  v.  hich  stood  at 
87  In  mid -April.  5  points  higher  than  in 
April  1957.  This  Ls  substantially  above 
the  price-support  level  of  any  of  the  basic 
commodities  for  the  year  1957,  which  the 
Democrats  sour,'ht  to  place  into  effect  for 
1958.  but  were  .>^topped  by  the  President's 
veto.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  Uiat 
the  President  was  fully  justified  in  the 
veto  at  that   time? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  think  the 
President  was  comjiletely  justified  in 
vetoing  it.  and  point  out  that  I  believe 
the  highest  level  of  price  support  In  1957 
on  any  of  those  commrdities  was  about 
82  percent  V.'e  now  find  the  overall 
parity  ratio  running  above  that  for  all 
farm  commoditie.'^.  It  would  certainly 
sucsest  to  me  and  to  anybody  that  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it  that 
the  basic  commodities  have  not  fared  .so 
well  but  that  they  could  well  extend  the 
free  af^ricultural  principles  to  them  for 
their  improvement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  far  as  this  session 
is  concerned,  to  date  the  only  Unng  the 
oppo.sition  party  has  offered  in  the  way 
of  a  program  is  a  warmed-over  mish- 
mash that  proved  unsuccessful  in  1957, 
and  the  gentleman  is  making  the  point 
that  the  President  was  right  in  his  veto 
of  that  measure.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomin;.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  making  that  point:  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  might  say  that  not 
only  in  this  session  has  that  l>oen  the 
only  thint;  that  has  been  offered,  but  I 
believe  during  the  entire  two  terms  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  have 
been  Members  of  this  House  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  that  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
get  into,  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
amazing  to  me  as  a  Member.  I  recall. 
for  instance,  when  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram was  up  for  debate  and  it  was  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  that  time  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  admitted 
Uiat  the  coinmiltco  did  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  the  aRiicultural  program  or  the 
agricultural  problem  in  this  country  and 
they  had  nothing  better  to  offer  Uian 
what  the  President  himself  had  recom- 
mended, which  was  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram. They  have  had  nothing  to  offer 
since  then  except  the  feed-grain  pro- 
gram which  was  tied  on  to  tlie  Presi- 
dents  emergency  corn  program  and  end- 
ed up  killing  the  emergency  corn  pro- 
gram, which  the  Republicans  were  will- 
ing to  just  sort  of  go  along  with  and  I, 


being  from  a  consumer  area,  was  willing 
to  go  along  with  it  in  order  to  help  a 
serious  situation  which  existed  in  the 
corn  farm  area.  But  that  legislation 
was  killed;  was  it  not  as  a  result  of  the 
insistence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
tie  in  an  $800  million  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  was  not  recommended  by 
the  President  and  which  it  was  obvious 
would  be  vetoed,  if  it  did  pass? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  reason  the  emergency 
corn  legislation  was  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  other  thing  that 
has  been  amazing  to  me  is  that  there 
is  so  much  criticism  by  the  majority 
party  of  tJie  so-called  Ei.senhower  farm 
program.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  Congress 
was  completely  abdicating  its  responsi- 
bility as  a  coequal  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
an  answer,  if  this  Congress  under  the 
majority  leadership,  has  an  answer. 
Does  it  not  appear  rather  obvious  to  the 
gentleman  that  apparently  the  majority 
leadership  does  not  and  has  not  had  an 
answer  to  the  problem  except  programs 
presented  by  the  President  himself? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  the  thing  that 
has  been  amazing  to  me  in  addition  to 
that  is  when  the  soil  bank  was  en- 
acted, as  I  recall — the  gentleman  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  not  correct — it  could 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  following 
year,  which  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks,  yet  during  that  very 
year  the  House  itself,  by  a  vote  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
majority  party — defeated  the  acreage 
reserve  portion  which  was  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  it  and  for  an  additional  year 
crippled  it,  and  did  not  give  it  an  op- 
portunity to  uo  into  effect;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly 
when  the  soil  bank  fint  parsed  the  Con- 
press  the  con-ideration  of  It  had  dragged 
out  for  so  long  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  said  that  it  should  net  go 
into  effect  for  the  year  in  which  it  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CRAMER      And  that  was  in 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That 
was  in  1956. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  in  1956. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  And 
yet  the  hiw  was  .«;o  written  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in.sisted  it  be  put 
into  effect  under  tho?e  conditions  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  manage  it.  and 
tliere  developed  a  lot  of  procedural 
problems  which  could  be  forcieen  and 
were  foreseen  by  the  Secretary.  Yet.  as 
you  .say.  in  the  following  year  again  it 
was  left  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty 
by  the  one  portion  of  the  program  being 
knocked  out  for  some  time  and  then  be- 
ing reinserted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  that  was  the 
period  of  3  or  4  months  that  the  whole 
program  of  the  acreage  reserve  was  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  obviously  could  not  carry  it 
out  under  tho.se  circumstances  and 
when  It  was  finally  enacted  that  year,  it 


was  too  late  to  be  effective  for  the  fol- 
lowing year's  crops. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That  is 
right  and  last  j'ear  they  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  the  program.  When  I  went 
home,  I  found  people  were  being  told 
that  it  was  all  the  administration's  fault 
that  when  they  came  in  to  sign  up  and 
could  not  get  into  the  program.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  they  could  not 
sign  up  because  tliere  ^xas  no  money 
available.  We  made  a  supplemaital 
appropriation  and  they  went  ahead. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's objective  and.  of  course,  it 
certainly  is  mine  and  this  is  no  attempt 
to  place  the  blame  on  either  party,  but 
to  ti-y  to  review  the  facts  as  they  have 
existed  and  try  to  encourage  the  ma- 
jority leadership  to  come  out  with  a 
sound,  con-'-tructive  program  that  will 
do  the  job  v.hich  many  of  us,  who  are 
not  in  agricultural  areas  and  do  not 
have  support  crops,  car.  support  in  the 
hope  of  helping  agriculture  in  the  future 
and  accomplish  what  the  gentleman  has 
suppested  and  that  is  to  let  agriculture 
operate  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem eventually.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wycming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  veiy  much 
for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentkman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.     I  j'ield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  your  comments  on  the  soil 
bank.  I  reluctantly  voted  for  the  soil 
bank.  I  was  given  to  imderstand  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
us  in  West  Virginia  to  rehabihtate  and 
reforest  our  marginal  mountain.'^ides 
and  hillsides  and  pa-sture  lands.  I  still 
think  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
that  direction,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain tliere  has  never  been  anything  done 
to  put  the.~e  marginal  lands  in  the  soil 
bank  and  proceed  with  the  plans  for 
reforesting  and  rehabilitating  that  is 
possible.  It  is  a  lack  of  carryinfi  out 
the  intents  of  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyominsr.  I  would 
say  to  tlie  gentleman  that  I  understand 
the  land  has  to  be  in  production  of  a 
crop  to  qualify  under  the  Soil  Bank. 
Then  it  can  be  put  into  production  of 
pasture  or  nrass  or  in  production  of  tim-- 
ber.  But  m  order  to  qualify,  the  land 
taken  out  must  be  in  production  of  crops. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  never  were  any 
crops  produced  on  those  lands.  It  was 
pasture  land,  making  pasture  for  the5re 
white-faced  cattle. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  provision  for  set- 
ting  aside   that   type   of  land. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomin-.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  a  point,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  to  do  with  an  entirely 
different  program,  that  of  conservation; 
not  the  Soil  Bank  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That  is 
quite  correct. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Well.  It  .secured  votes 
from  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
under  a  false  pretense,  then. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 
I  consider  his  statement  very  able.  I 
studied  it  carefully.  There  is  very  little 
one  can  add.  because  It  is  so  complete.  It 
reflects  the  kind  of  repre.sentation  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  getting  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  competency,  and  being 
so  well  informed  all  along  the  line,  and 
discussing  this  from  the  viewpoint  of 
basic  principles  as  well  as  detail. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
HIESTAND  1  has  continually  shown  great 
concern  on  this  problem  and  has  sparked 
action  and  discussion  on  it,  for  which  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  who 
have  spoken  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BANKER  SAYS  THE  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  BILL  NEEDS  MORE 
STUDY— IS  DISTURBED  BY  ABA'S 
HIGH-PRESSURE  EFFORTS  TO 
FORCE  PASSAGE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  a  bank  in  a  Southern 
State  has  written  me  expressing  some 
serious  reservations  about  the  bankers' 
bill.    He  makes  several  points. 

This  banker  says  that  he  recognizes 
that  a  general  revision  of  the  banking 
laws  may  be  desirable.  But  he  also  says 
that  such  a  revision  as  S.  1451  would 
bring  about,  containing  as  it  does  so 
i.iany  changes  and  aflccLing  the  interest 
of  so  many  people,  is  entitled  to  a  more 
thorough  study.  This  is  precisely  the 
point  which  I  have  made  several  times. 

AN     OVERHAUL     OP     TJIE     BANKING     LAWS     NEEDS 
STUDY 

As  to  whether  a  general  revision  of 
the  banking  laws  is  desirable,  frankly. 
I  think  so.  But  to  make  the  revision 
that  is  desirable,  we  would  have  first  to 
admit  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  banking 
community,  thaL  we  are  entertaining 
propositions  for  revising  the  laws.  Sec- 
ond, we  would  then  have  to  set  about  to 
understand  what  revisions  are  needed. 
And  nnally  we  would  have  to  draft  the 
revisions  in  ways  which  seem  clearly  to 
meet  our  understanding  of  what  is 
needed. 

We  cannot  accompli.sh  this  task  by 
havuig  a  group  of  bankers  draft  a  bill, 


in  secret  session.*?,  and  then  proceeding 
to  consider  the  bill  as  though  It  were 
merely  a  codification  bill.  We  cannot 
gain  an  understanding  of  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  pretend  that  the  bill  does 
not  change  the  law  and  that  we  are  not 
really  doing  anything. 

S.  1451.  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, has  only  recently  been  admitted 
to  be  a  general  revision  of  the  banking 
laws.  It  was  presented  in  the  Senate 
as  being  merely  a  codification  of  existing 
laws.  It  is  still  being  described  in  some 
quarters  as  merely  a  codiflcation  bill. 

AN     OVERHAUL     OF    THE     BANKING     LAWS     NtEDS 
STUDY    BY    BANKERS 

A  second  point  which  this  banker 
makes  is  that  few  bankers  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  S  1451.  One  of  the 
reasons,  he  .says,  is  that  the  bill  is  volu- 
minous. Indeed  it  Is  voluminous — it 
is  252  pages  long.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
length  alone  that  makes  this  bill  dilficult 
to  read  and  understand.  It  is  written 
in  difficult,  if  not  tricky  language,  the 
different  sections  are  interrelated,  and 
they  deal  with  complex  matters.  The 
whole  complex  mass  defies  quick  com- 
prehension. 

The  point  that  very  few  bankers 
know  what  is  in  this  bill  is  also  one  that 
I  have  made  before,  and  it  is  a  point 
which  disturbs  me  greatly.  On  May  5,  I 
called  attention  to  a  letter  which  I  had 
received  from  a  State  banker  in  Nebraska 
who  complained  that  the  bankers  a.sso- 
ciations  which  have  been  soliciting  their 
members  to  help  pa.ss  the  bill  have 
actually  not  told  their  members  what  the 
bill  contains.  This  Nebraska  banker, 
after  reading  one  of  the  committee's  re- 
ports which  I  sent  him,  wrote  that  he 
now  oppo.'^es  the  bill. 

At  the  time  I  described  the  Nebraska 
bank'^r's  letter,  I  ob.'-ervcd  that  I  had 
found  that  very  few  bankers  who  have 
approached  me,  or  written  me,  urging 
passage  of  S.  1451  actually  know  what  is 
in  the  bill.  Here,  then,  is  a  banker  from 
another  State,  and  a  very  prominent 
one,  who  says  the  same  thing. 

BULLDOZER  LOBBY  NOT  APPROVED  BY 
RESPON.SIULE  BANKERS 

Now  a  third  observation  which  this 
banker  makes  is  one  which  disturbs  him 
and  also  disturbs  me.  He  says  that  he 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  rather  high- 
pre.ssure  efforts  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers A.ssociation  to  force  passage  of  this 
bill. 

As  applied  to  the  picture  which  has 
been  revealed  to  me.  tho  terms  "rather 
liigh  pressure"  and  force  passage'  would 
express  the  matter  with  considerable  re- 
straint. In  truth,  every  stage  of  this 
bill  has  been  disturbing  to  me  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  was  conceived  in  sin 
and  it  has  been  nurtured  with  treachery. 
And  recently,  the  character  of  the  drive 
to  bulldoze  this  bill  througli  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  su<Tgests 
about  the  last  stage  of  irresponsibility. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  lobby 
behind  this  bill  has  not  Ix-en  impressive. 
The  managers  have  not  even  bothered  to 
inform  the  bankers  what  is  in  the  bill. 
They  have  a  few  provisions  that  ap- 
peal to  avarice,  but  they  have  remained 
silent    on    the    provisions    which    w;ll 


weaken  the  .«:maller  banks  and  lead  to 
more  centralized  control  over  banking. 
They  have  simply  yanked  the  wires  ex- 
pecting the  bankers  to  jump  like  puppets. 

Fortunately,  all  of  the  bankers  are  not 
yet  puppets.  And  fortunately,  all  bank- 
ers are  not  overwhelmed  and  left 
thoughtle.ss  by  appeals  to  avarice.  For- 
tunately, we  have  in  this  country  many 
bankers  who  have  found  tliat  they  can 
combine  business  statesmanship  with 
the  business  of  banking.  We  havi*  bank- 
ers who  have  not  forgotten  that  b.inking 
is  a  privileged  franchise,  based  upon 
service  to  the  community,  nor  that  the 
banking  system  as  a  whole  plays  a  key 
role  in  bringing  about  national  prosper- 
ity or  depression.  We  even  have  bankers 
who  insist  on  proiM?r  government  and 
who  oppose  misuse  of  government,  in- 
cluding misu.se  to  obtain  special  advan- 
tages for  bankers. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  a  letter  from  such  a  resix)n- 
sible  banker.  I  might  add  that  the  bank 
which  the  writer  of  this  letter  directs  is 
a  large  bank,  a  very  old  bank,  and  I  hear, 
a  very  progressive  bank. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  letters 
which  I  have  put  into  the  record,  I  will 
omit  all  names  and  omit  other  informa- 
tion which  would  identify  the  writer  of 
this  letter.    The  letter  follows: 

Letter  From  a  Banker  Statesman 

My  Dear  Congressm\n:  I  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  so-called  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 

Sometime   early   In   last    year.   I   wrote   to 

,  your  RSAoclate  on  the  House  Banking 

Committee,  and  expressed  to  him  tlie  view 
thiit  the  economy  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  would  not  go  entirely  to  "pot"  If  the 
Financial   Institution.-!  Act   were  not   passed. 

While  I  recognize  a  general  revision  of 
banking  laws  may  be  desirable,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  rather  high  pre.ssure  ef- 
fort.i  of  the  ABA  to  force  passage  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Iivstltutlons  Act.  The  t,xt  of  the  bill 
Is  voluminous,  and  few  bankers  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  same. 

My  own  reasoning  Is  that  any  proposed  law 
affecting  the  Interest  of  so  many  people,  and 
regarding  which  so  many  changes  and 
amendments  have  been  sought.  Is  entitled  to 
more  thorough  study. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  I  appreciate  the 
stand  you  have  taken. 

Sincerely  yours. 


GOVI'RNOR  McFA BLAND  ASKS  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  BANK 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  j5oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Arizona, 
the  Honorable  Ernest  W.  McFarland,  on 
a  matter  which  is  close  to  the  Gover- 
nor's heart  as  it  is  to  mine.  This  is  the 
matter  of  legislation  to  help  provide  a 
source  of  long-term  loan  capital  and  a 
source  of  equity  capital  for  small  busi- 
ness, legislation  with  which  Governor 
McFarland  says  he  is  in  full  accord. 
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In  his  letter.  Governor  McFarland  en- 
dorses the  principles  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  bill.  H,  R.  10345, 
which  was  introduced  by  me  and  several 
other  members  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  has  said  some  ex- 
tremely flattering  thin'JS  about  the  bill. 
He  has  said  that  every  segment  of  our 
democratic  system  Is  entitled  to  equal 
opportunities,  and  he  has  said  further 
that  the  small  business  capital  bank  sys- 
tem would  give  the  little  businessman 
a  fighting  chance  to  survive  in  a  period 
when  he  faces  the  danger  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  growing  trend  toward 
corporate  giantism. 

Governor  McFarland  has  made  a  close 
study  of  H.  R.  10345,  as  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  his  great  and  careful 
work,  and  he  has  made  several  specific 
suggestions  and  criticisms  of  the  bill. 

Any  suggestions  or  criticisms  coming 
from  Ernest  W.  McFarland  will  natu- 
rally command  our  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. We  all  know  of  his  great  record 
of  public  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Being  selected  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  Governor  McFarland  was,  is 
to  be  paid  one  of  the  highest  honors, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  deserved 
honors  that  an  individual  can  attain.  I 
hardly  need  add  that  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  our  Government, 
nor  do  I  need  remind  the  Members  of 
the  magnificent  service  which  Governor 
McFarland  gave  to  his  country  while  in 
this  post. 

Govornor  McFarland 's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Executive  OmrE. 

State  Housf. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Hon    Wright  Patman. 

House  of  Rcprr^rntativrn. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  V.'RiGirr-  It  was  with  considerable 
IntereBt  that  I  ptiidted  H  R  1034S  upon 
receipt  of  your  letter  containing  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  May  I  coniyratulnte  you 
for  developing  the  principle  of  a  small  busi- 
ness capital  bank  system,  and  submitting  It 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tliere  Is  unquestionably  a  grave  need  for 
financing  sniall  business  by  methods  other 
than  short-term  financing  through  current 
bank  loann  or  current  merchandise  credit. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Idea  of  provid- 
ing a  source  of  equity  and  long-term  loan 
capital. 

Ari7.ona  Is  a  cla.«<^lc  example  of  the  n?>ed 
for  such  a  source.  Our  business  bank- 
ruptcies are  IncreaJ^Ing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
ntid  the  situation  may  become  critical  un- 
less some  economic  brake  Is  applied. 

According  to  statlstlcjj  supplied  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Arizona 
bankruptcy  rate  for  the  fiscal  year  19.12  was 
113:  In  1953  It  was  120:  1054.  193:  1055,  287; 
1956.  397.  1957,  397;  and  as  nf  March  30, 
1958.  It  was  465.  In  other  words,  over  a 
span  of  6  years  o\ir  bankrxiptcy  rate  has  ac- 
celerated from  9  4  per  month  to  517,  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  It  will  slow  down. 

Like  you.  I  have  long  been  deop!y  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  small  business 
financing.  Perhaps  you  may  recall  that  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(  1941  531  I  devoted  my  efforts  to  runporllng 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
which  provided  loans  to  thousands  of 
American  businesses,  among  them  some  700 
Arizona  firms. 

With  the  RFC  now  gone.  Bmall  scale  enter- 
prises have  little  access  to  the  capital  they 
require  for  continued  existence. 


It  seems  to  me  that  every  segment  of  our 
Democratic  society  is  entitled  to  equal  op- 
portunities. The  bin  you  propose  would 
give  the  llttle-buslness  man  a  fighting 
chance  to  survive  In  a  period  when  he  faces 
the  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
growing  trend  toward  corporate  giantism. 

Certainly  this  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  Indictment  of  commercial  banks.  These 
financial  Institutions  simply  are  not  set  up 
for  providing  equity  capital  or  long-term 
loans.  Consequently,  creation  of  the  small- 
business  capital  bank  syitein  would  not  bring 
Into  existence  a  competing  enterprise.  On 
the  contrary.  It  could  well  serve  to  stimu- 
late private  banking  actlvltle.s.  Obvlouf-ly, 
by  strengthening  small-business  firms,  the 
economic  climate  In  communities  across  the 
Nation  would  grow  progressively  healthier 
and  thereby  foster  a  greater  distribution  of 
money. 

In  reference  to  the  provision  whereby  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  supply  $10 
million  to  each  of  the  prcposed  capital  banks 
from  surplus  funds,  I  can  see  no  objection. 
.3uch  surpluses  now  total  approximately  $800 
million,  and  are  lying  Idle. 

Perhaps  special  emphasis  shovild  be  placed 
on  tlie  fact.s  that  the  small-business  capital 
bank  system  would  require  no  appropriation 
from  the  IJnIted  States  Treasury;  would  re- 
quire no  tax  support;  would  require  no  bor- 
rowing by  the  United  State.":;  and  each  capi- 
tal bank  would  eventually  become  privately 
owned  as  per  regulations  contained  In  H  R. 
10345.  To  my  way  cf  tliinklng  these  are 
highly  significant  factors. 

In  closing,  there  are  some  arens  of  the  bill 
to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention: 

1.  It  may  be  that  a  more  specific  definition 
of  •■.small -business  concern"  would  be  help- 
ful. Section  103  (b)  (2)  leaves  rather  broad 
powers  In  the  hands  of  the  Small  Business 
CuplUl  Bank  Board. 

2.  Under  section  202  (f)  perhaps  It  would 
be  feasible  to  provide  for  rotation  of  chair- 
men by  section.  That  Is  to  say,  successive 
chairmen  may  not  be  elected  from  the  same 
section  of  the  country. 

3  Under  section  407  (c)  It  appears  that  six 
business  firms  could  gain  control  of  a  given 
association's  majority  stock. 

4.  Further  clarification  of  section  402  f3) 
mlpht  be  helpful  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
fostering  collusion. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtepy  of  writing 
me  in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  giving  me  the 
opp'^rt  unity  to  expre.ss  my  views,  1  am,  with 
kindest  personal  recards. 
Sincerely    yours, 

Ernest  W.  McFakland. 


I.EA\'E  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted,  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Jackson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  >,  for  10  days,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial bu<^:nrss. 

To  Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

To  Mr.  Selden  Cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rains  I,  for  Monday,  May  26.  and  Tues- 
day, May  27,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

To  Mr  O'Hara  of  Minnesota  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota), 
until  Thursday,  May  28,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permls.slon  to 
address  the  House,  following  tlie  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for 
10  minutes,  today,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wyoming),  on  Wednesday 
next,  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  BuRDicK  and  include  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  to  Include 
certain  newspaper  articles  in  remarks 
he  may  make  today  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
by  him  today  and  to  include  the  text 
of  a  letter. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wyoming  J  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wyoming*  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Neal  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wyoming)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wyoming)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 
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ENROLLED   BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R  84P0.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  rice-acreage  allotments;  and 

H  J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  wec?k 
which  Includes  July  4,  as  National  Safe 
Boating  Week. 


BILTJS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committe-; 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  22,   1958: 

H.R  5836.  An  act  to  establish  a  postal 
policy,  to  adjust  postal  rates,  to  adjust  the 
compensation  of  postal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On   May  23,   1958: 

H.R.  1342.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Harvey: 

H.R  1466  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Tliomas  B.  Meade; 
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H  R  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hong- 
to  Dew; 

H  R.  4215.  An  act  amendlns?  sections  22 
nncl  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam; 

H.  R  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Shirley  B    Stebbnis; 

H  R.  6176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
George  M.  Baroody; 

H.  R  6528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lymnn  C.  Murphy; 

H.  R.  6731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Slatkln; 

H.  R.  6765.  An  act  to  provide  for  reports  on 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  to  repeal  the 
prohibitions  against  cotton  acreage  reports 
based  on  farmers"  planting  Intentions,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.  R  7203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwlght  J. 
Brohard; 

H.  R.  7645.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lease of  restrictions  and  reservations  con- 
tained in  Instrument  conveying  certain  land 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin; 

H.  R.  8039.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L  M'.inroo; 

H.  R.8071.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  an  easement  over 
certain  property  of  the  United  States  located 
In  Princess  Anne  County,  Va..  known  as  the 
Fort  Story  Military  Reservation,  to  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  Railway  Co.  in  exchange  for 
other  lands  and  easements  of  said  company; 

H  R  8433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Laurence  D.  Talbot  (retired); 

H  R  8448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willie  C. 
Williams; 

H.R.  9012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Grossman; 

H  R.  9109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Tlerney; 

H.R.  9362.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  fal  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Post  924.  Veterans  of  Foreign  V/ars 
of  the  United  States; 

H.  R.  9395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelia 
V  Lane; 

II  R.  9400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
A.  Coven: 

H.R.  9514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valley- 
dale  Packers.  Inc.; 

H.  R.  9738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  S?c- 
retary  of  tlie  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Macon.  Ga..  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  said  city 
of  Macon  containing  five  and  thirty-nine 
onc-hundredths  acres,  more  or  less; 

H  R.  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J  McGarry; 

H.R.  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Garcia; 

H  R  9992  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R    M.irtin  and  others;   and 

H  J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  on 
October  13.  1958,  as  National  Olympic  Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  IIou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  38  minute.s  p.  m.>  the 
Hou.sp  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  27,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communication.s   wore   taken   from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UiUted  Htaten.  transmitting  n, 
report  on  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
npf^otlatcd  contractu  totaling  •118,700,000 
flWHrded  to  Cleveland  dlesel  engine  dlvlcUjn, 
Cicneral  Motors  Corp  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
t!"?  Bureau  of  Ships,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Art.  1921  (31  U.  8  C  53),  the  Accounting 
Bi.d  Auditing  Act  of  1050   (31  U.  8.  C,  01). 


and  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  examine  contractors'  records,  as  set 
forth  in  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2313  (b);  to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1960  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  repKjrt  on  lists 
or  schedules  covering  records  jjroposed  for 
disposal  by  certain  Government  agencies, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  6,  1945 
(59  Stat.  434);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president.  National  Safety  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  financial 
tran.'^actlons  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
for  the  year  1D57,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
259,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

19G2.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Deirartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  22,  1958.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  nn  illustra- 
tion on  a  letter  report  on  Queens  Creek, 
York  County,  Va.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Wor!:s.  House 
of  Representative?,  adopted  Jtu^e  17,  1048;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  inile  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  deliWred  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  McCORMACK:  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration,  H,  R, 
12575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  Into 
problems  of  flight  within  and  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1770).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.  R,  100G3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  5,  1953,  creating  the  Corregldor 
B:itaan  Memorial  Commission;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1771).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R  12602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjii.itment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  tran.sfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  ca.se  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1772).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  49C4.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
change lands  at  Olympic  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  1773).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUite  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  12104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
ture Act,  as  amended,  to  permit  use  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  foods  In  nonprofit  summer 
camps  for  children;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1774).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rule«. 
House  Resolution  577.  Rcsulutlon  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  12575,  ft  bill  to  provide 
for  research  Into  problems  of  flight  within 
and  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  for 
other  purposes,  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1775).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  wniTTEN:  Committee  Of  conference. 
H.  R.  11707.  A  bill  mriklng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  F.irm 
Credit  AdmlnlHtrat.on  for  the  flrcal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept  No  1776). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  SIMP.SON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  12676.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tarirr  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BOYl.E: 
H.  R.  12677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purpxjses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  und  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr    BROYHILL- 
H   R   12678    A  bill   to  adjust  the  cnmpen- 
satlon    of    certain    postal    field    service    em- 
ployees,   and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska; 
H  R  12C79  A  bill  to  amend  section  1401 
of  title  IB  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  126^0  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H  R.  12681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  arwl  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   YATES: 
H  R   12682    A    bill    to   authorize   the   con- 
struction of  a  Federal  courthouse  and  other 
Federal    buildings    In    Chicago.    Ill  ;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  BAILEY; 
H  R  1268:1  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1030.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Illinois: 
H  R   126C4    A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
H.  R  12685.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  undertake  a  special  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cy&tlc  flbroels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
naerce. 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H  R.  12686.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
•Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  IKARD: 
H  R   12687    A  bill  to  amend  section  270  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cotje  of  1954.  to  tllC 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H  R  12CB8.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  yean 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
T.irlff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR: 
H  R  12089  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eatal>- 
llsl.mcnt  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Monument.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  fur 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affnlri. 

By  Mr,  ANFUSO: 
H  Con  Res.  335.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcbslng    the    sense   of    the    Congress    that   a 
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Pan  American  Parliamentary  Association 
bhould  be  established;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  Con  Res  336  Concurrent  resoTutJon  re- 
questing Uie  Prefcldent  to  proclaim  the 
period  from  June  9  to  14.  1958,  as  National 
Little  Leapue  Baseball  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   ROCiEItS  of  Ma*Fachu«;ettfl: 

H.  Con.  Res  337  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  deaths  from  accidents  on  tlis 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  FOR  AND  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legishition  to  provide  na- 
tional recognition  to  certain  national,  non- 
profit. nonpoUtlcal  war  veterans'  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKF.R  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SU\te  of  Rhode  Island,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  fnlted  St-ttes  relative  to  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  requesting  the  en- 


actment of  legislation  to  provide  national 
recognition  to  certain  national,  nonprofit. 
nonpoUtlcal  war  veterans'  organizations;  to 
the   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  going  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  for  the  fl.scal  year  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   DONOHUE: 
H.  R   12690.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Bnle- 
Blaw    Burzynskj;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mi    FARBSTEIN: 
n  R    12C91.  A    bill    for   the    relief  of   Mak- 
sym  Hrycyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   MUI.TER: 
H  R    12G92    A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Lulgl 
Argenziano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   NEAL: 
H  R    12G93.  A    bill    for  the   relief  of   Chan 
Tse    Man;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papei's  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

639.  By  Mrs.  ST,  GEORGE:  Petition  of 
the  Circleville.  Orange  County,  N.  Y,, 
WCTU;  requesting  passage  of  H,  R.  4835 
and  S.  582,  relating  to  prohibiting  the  trans- 
jxjrtation  In  interstate  commerce  of  adver- 
tisements of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 

640.  By  Mr.  SCHENCK :  Petition  of  Nell 
L.  Sohngen  and  others  of  Hamilton.  Ohio, 
urging  support  of  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  fur  amounts  paid  as  tui- 
tion or  fees  by  an  individual  to  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

641.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  R.  P. 
McGarity  and  others,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
requesting  pa.ssage  of  House  hills  1008, 
3974.  4523.  and  4677,  pertaining  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

642.  Also,  petition  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  request- 
ing that  legislation  be  enacted  so  that  all 
individual  persons  be  allowed  an  exemption 
of  $1,2(X»  for  the  taxpayer  and  $1,200  for 
each  dependent.  Instead  of  tlie  $600  now 
allowed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


An  Antimilitary  Defense  Dili 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

CiF    CALJF(  RNIA 

W  THE  HOU.'-E  OF  REI  REBFNTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1958 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  colleagues  recently 
Introduced  lopislation  which  is  known  as 
the  Antimilitaiy  Aircraft  Workshop 
Competition  Act.  A  better  title  for  this 
leRislation  could  well  be  the  antimili- 
tary defen.se  bill.  It  sucgests  that  air- 
craft overhaul  and  repair  facilities  such 
as  those  now  oiieratinc  in  the  major 
naval  air  ctations  and  Air  Force  depots 
should  be  discontinued  iind  the  work  of 
overhauling  these  complex  military  ma- 
chines let  out  on  contract  to  business. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment letting  out  contracts  for  civilian 
production  of  normal  civilian  goods  and 
services,  but  it  does  no.  make  sense  to 
try  to  divest  the  fighting  units  of  our 
country  from  the  facilities  and  the  man- 
power vital  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  fighting  force  The  overhaul 
and  repair  shops  at  North  Island  in  my 
district,  at  Alameda.  Norfolk,  and  other 
installations,  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
Navy's  striking  force.  TMey  are  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  provide  overhaul 
and  repair  facilities  for  peacetime  and 
wartime  operations.  Th'*y  keep  our  car- 
rier-based aircraft  in  fighting  trim.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  celays  might  re- 
sult If  we  needed  alrcraf '  in  a  hurry  and 
had  to  take  the  time  to  go  through  the 
normal  buslneu  channels  to  get  this 
work  done. 


I  know  the  Navy  considers  the  over- 
haul and  repair  facilities  a  vital  part  of 
their  mobilization  requirement.  While 
it  is  true  that  these  facilities  could  be 
mothballed,  we  cannot  put  away  on  a 
shelf  the  talents  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  pained  experience 
and  the  intricate  technical  know-how 
and  expect  to  have  them  ready  in  an 
emorpency.  To  keep  our  fleet  operating 
with  a  real  striking  potential,  we  must 
have  not  only  the  facilities  but  the  man- 
power in  being  ready  for  any  call. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  work  the  civilian 
specialists  are  performing  in  the  Gov- 
ernment facilities  around  the  country. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  their  work  at 
the  naval  bases  in  my  district.  As  a  busi- 
np.s.sman.  I  say  it  is  just  good  business  to 
keep  these  facilities  operating  as  long  as 
the  fleet  itself  sails  the  seas. 


The  Honorable  William  H.  Francis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  26,  1958 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Francis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  a  shock  to  all  of  us.  I 
have  known  him  Intimately  for  many 
years.  He  was  brilliant  and  had  a 
wealth  of  human  understanding.  In 
fact,  he  possessed  everything  that  made 
life  worthwhile. 


The  Republican  Party  of  Texas  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  one  of  their  young 
and  ablest  leaders.  During  his  service 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
brought  great  credit  and  distinction  to 
his  party,  to  himself,  and  to  his  family. 
The  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, had  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

I  know  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  joins  me  in  extending  to  his  fam- 
ily our  deepest  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


United  Press-International  Merger  Raises 
Serious  Antitrust  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  26.  1958     .    . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
merger,  agreed  to  May  16  and  kept  secret 
until  announced  May  24,  of  the  United 
Press  Association  and  the  International 
News  Service  is  highly  important  to  the 
American  public.  The  new  organiza- 
tion, United  Press  International,  takes 
over  5  000  papers  from  the  United  Press 
and  3,000  from  the  International  News 
Service,  as  well  as  the  international  op- 
erations of  International  News  Pictures 
and  the  still-picture  service  of  both  wire 
services. 

The  public  has  an  acute  interest  In  any 
merger  that  affects  the  control  of  the 
news  it  receives.     It  is  essential  in  a 
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democracy  that  there  be  continued  strong 
and  healthy  competition  in  the  gather- 
inp,  and  distribution  of  news.  This  is  the 
only  means  the  public  has  to  assure  the 
flow  of  vital  information  essential  in  a 
democracy.  This  merger  reduces  the 
general  news  gathering  agencies  serving 
the  American  public  from  3  to  2. 

Competition  now  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. It  may  be  substantially  less- 
ened as  that  term  is  employed  in  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  the  anti- 
merger section  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Un- 
doubtedly the  public's  opportunity  to  get 
news  has  been  substantially  diminished. 

News  is  a  commodity  that  grows  stale 
quickly.  Any  tendency  toward  monopoly 
in  a  business  where  the  product  is  quickly 
outmoded  is  particularly  dangerous. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice ultimately  was  alerted  to  this  action 
and  is  conducting  an  investigation  to 
determine  its  legality  under  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act.  However,  since  the  agree- 
ment became  effective  on  May  16.  assets 
may  have  already  become  commingled. 
Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  unscramble 
the.'^e  assets  if  divestiture  ultimately  is 
ordered  by  a  court  after  trial  under  the 
antimerger  statutes. 

This  situation  sharply  points  up  the 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  my  pre- 
merger notification  bill^H.  R.  7698. 
This  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
May  28.  1957.  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  has  since  been  held  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  My  bill  would  have 
required  notice  of  this  merger  to  the 
Attorney  General.  60  days  prior  to  its 
consummation.  If  it  had  been  law,  we 
would  not  have  had  this  situation  where 
there  has  been  combination  of  these 
companies  before  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice even  became  aware  the  merger  was 
contemplated.  If  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  notice  in  advance,  a  court 
may  not  now  be  faced  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli in  this  vital  area  of  news  gather- 
ing. As  it  is,  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  confronted  with  a  situation  which  will 
va«;tly  Increase  the  difficulty  in  enforcing 
tlie  antimerger  law. 


A  Reiolution  To  Reduce  Accidenli  and 
Deathi  on  Our  Highways 


Whereas  there  are  millions  of  persons  In- 
jured and  permanently  crippled  as  a  result 
of  these  accidents;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons killed  as  a  result  of  these  accidents; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  these  accidents  occur 
over    long    weekends   due    to   a   holiday;    and 

Whereas  many  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
over  these  holiday  weekends  are  Inexperi- 
enced; and 

Whereas  many  of  the  motor  vehicles  In 
operation  on  the  highways  over  these  week- 
ends are  mechanically  defective;  and 

Whereas  speed  Is  very  largely  the  cause 
of  these  accidents;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  as  many 
motor  vehicle  accidents  as  possible  over 
holiday  weekends  and  prevent  death  and 
Injury  on  the  highways;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  desire  of  Congre.ss  to 
take  whatever  steps  that  are  possible  to 
limit  these  accidents:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  (n)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  speed  of  all 
motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  over  holi- 
day weekends,  with  the  exception  of  emer- 
gency vehicles,  should  be  limited  to  50  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  no  vehicle  should  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  the  highways  over  such 
weekend  If  It  has  not  been  Inspected  and 
certified    to   be    In   safe   operating   condition. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  notify  the  governors  of  the 
several  States  of  this  resolution,  and  to  re- 
quest their  cooperation  in  Ita  Implementa- 
tion. 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMAIlKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MANMACiit'wrrTN 
IN  Tiif  iiouME  OK  nrpnrHrNTATiVE« 

Monday,  May  2(1.  1958 

MrH.  ROGERS  of  Ma««achu«t'tt«.  Mr. 
Bpoaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark* in  the  Record,  I  include  a  con- 
current resolution  I  Introduced  in  the 
House  today.  I  shall  pu.sh  for  its  enact- 
ment before  the  lontj  Memorial  Day 
weekend  holiday. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Endeavoring  To 
iledl'ce  the  nl'mbck  of  accidents  and 
I)EATH.s  From  Accide.nts  on  the  Highways 
Whereaa   millions   of   motor   vehicle    truffle 

accidents  occur  In  the  United  States  every 

year;  and 


Crackdown  on  Smut  Peddlers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  May  26.  1958 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  last  week  approved  a  bill.  H.  R. 
6239,  intended  to  help  curb  the  vast 
traffic  in  distribution  of  obscene  and 
crime-inciting  matter.  In  connection 
with  House  con.'^ldc  ration  of  the  bill,  I 
Included  as  part  of  my  rcmark.s  the  testi- 
mony on  this  bill  which  I  .'«ubmitt(d  last 
January  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  held  hcarinn  on  this  lettlNlatlon, 

In  my  slatrmrnt  brfoir  the  «ubrom- 
miUer,  I  cited  the  dimcully  from  n  !<  i:iil 
•tnndpoltit  of  lei'l/lHlinu  ffTertlvcly  in 
fin  iwTft  which  touchcn  no  ciowly  on  thr 
nr»tt  ftmcndment  to  the  CoiiHluullon, 
itutlnu: 

The    ConsllfiiiI'm    l«    iiur    eron*    tiulvmtk 
The  nr»t  Hmcndrnont   U  n  nrfnt   Kimniniy  <  t 
our  frfedomt      We  r^-npert   it      We  iire  mn- 
fccUnid  of  the  [ir  1   n.c:  whl^h  the  first  amciid- 
mftit  wan  liiti-iiiirrt  to  iircvpiit, 

Tlild  nmendmem  to  the  Constitution  was 
written  to  serve  the  noblcbt  a8plrall<n»s  of 
our  people.  It  was  written  to  protect  the 
Iree  exi-h.inKe  of  thought  -of  liternture— of 
the  Ide.is  which  niaV.e  deinucrucy  work  itnd 
prosper   and   fTourlbh 

It  was  not  written  Into  the  Constitution 
In  order  to  protect  pandrrers  to  the  de- 
praved, or  to  protect  the  pusher  of  obscene 
printed  or  visual  matter,  as  despicable  a 
person  as  the  puahi-r  of  narcotics.  Those 
who  deal  In  obscene  material  are  among  o\ir 
worst  offenders  against  the  moral  bases  of 
our  society. 


globe-democrat  calls  for  curbs  Olff 

OBSCENITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  I  expressed  In 
my  statement  last  January  are  similar 
in  many  respects  to  an  editorial  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  on  this  problem  of  curbing  the 
flow  of  obscene  material,  which  it  identi- 
fied as  a  big  business,  and  a  national  dis- 
grace, declaring  "it  has  no  right  to  hide 
behind  the  Constitution." 

Quoting  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Globe-Democrat  added: 

Ob.srenity  U  not  within  the  area  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  speech  or  pre.-u. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial  referred  to  from  the  St.  I.ouis 
Globe-Democrat,  Crackdown  on  Smut 
Peddlers,  as  follows: 

Crackdown  on  Smut  PFt>pi.rR«i 

America's  pornography  peddlers  make  the 
Parisian  hawker  of  oCfcenter  post  cards  look 
like  a  piker.  Smut  peddling  Is  no  clandes- 
tine, penny-ante  trade  In  the  United  States. 
It  ifi  big  bu.'slness. 

The  traffic  In  pornography  Is  a  $500  million 
a  year  racket,  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  estimates. 

This  flood  of  smut  Is  mnklnc  a  mark  on 
our  generation.  As  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says,  there  is  a  •growing  conviction 
among  law  officers  that  the  flood  of  p<>rnog- 
graphy  that  h.is  been  clrciUatlng  among  our 
young  people  for  the  past  10  years  Is  a  major 
factor  In  today's  rapidly  rising  rate  of  sex 
crime." 

Many  Americans  havent  the  faintest  idea 
of  how  big  and  how  bad  the  smut  peddling 
Is  In  this  country.  They  often  assume  that 
It  Is  a  simple  matter  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  dry  up  this  flood  of  olwcenlly 
by  barring  It  from  the  malls. 

But  many  smut  peddlers,  publl.shers.  or 
distributors,  get  around  this  by  shunning  the 
malls.  They  can  ship  their  stuff,  for  exam- 
ple, by  truck. 

In  nddltlnn.  the  Po.st  once  Department's 
power  to  keep  the  lewd  and  lascivious  out  of 
the  mail  is  less  effective  than  many  realire. 

Postal  authorities  have  two  ways  Ui  pro- 
ceed against  the  offender.  They  can  try  to 
deny  him  vise  of  the  malls.  But  this  can 
wind  up  In  the  courts,  or  Involve  lengthy 
hearln5?9  and  appeals.  Or  they  can  try  to 
prosecute  the  offender. 

But  5  years  ago,  Federal  courts  up  to  the 
10th  circuit  court  of  appeals,  held  that  the 
violator  mu*t  be  prosecuted  In  the  district 
Mtiere  the  smut  in  nmiled,  not  wlirrc  It  la 
(Icllvrrcd. 

wnmri  nmut  peddler*  now  bnse  Ihclr  op« 
erfitl'in»  liiritely  In  I/m  Ati.M  im  and  New 
York  9'lty.  flKfirrlenr*.  Iiiim  nh'-wii  them 
that  rourto  nnd  Jurlo*  i  liirr  nre  imient  with 
them.  In  short,  they  nre  fr«a  to  khop 
armiiid  hiiU  settia  in  a  diatru  t  v^here  the 
juU.'nk  or  Juror*  are  brouUnnnUcU  abuut 
their  klia/y  kind  of  busincsa. 

This  year.  CoiiKres*  Is  going  to  try  to  plug 
•ome  of  theie  loopholes.  It  la  expected  to 
part  a  bill  that  would  permit  the  Justice 
Depiirtrnent  to  file  suit  wherever  the  ob- 
scene matter  Is  delivered  —  Instead  of  Just  at 
the  point  where  it  la  mailed. 

Whciher  this  law  will  stand  up  In  the 
Courts  U  debatable. 

The  Post  Office  Is  also  making  extra 
effr.rts  to  keep  obscene  publications  out  of 
the  nip.ll.  Postmaster  General  Summerfleld 
h;i8  set  up  a  new  Judicial  office  charped  with 
speeding  up  proceedings  against  persona 
U8ln«  the  maUs  to  defraud  or  debauch. 

Bniut  peddling  la  a  national  disgrace.  a« 
a  House  committee  declared  not  so  long 
n({0.     It    has    no    ri>;lu    to    hide    behind    the 
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Constitution:  "Obscenity  '.s  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
press,"   the   Supreme  Court    said   last    year. 

It    must   be   stop|)ed    by    whatever  consti- 
tutional means  are  available. 


Hai  HEW  Overstepped  Its  Authority? 


EXTENSION  OF  I.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    north     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  PEIT  ESKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  2C.  1958 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Iducation.  and 
Welfare,  it  seems  to  me,  Jias  stepped  out 
with  unauthorized  assurance  in  its  article 
condemning  the  Hoxsey  cancer  tieat- 
ment  because  of  two  ourt  decisions. 
Here  is  their  latest  barra!:e: 

Public  Bewark     Warning   Acaivst  the 
HoxsET  CANcra  Trevtme.nt 

Sufferers  frnm  cancer,  the  r  families,  phy- 
sicians, and  all  concerned  v  1th  the  care  of 
cancer  patients  are  hereby  advised  and 
w;u-ned  that  the  Hoxsey  tr«  atment  for  In- 
ternal cancer  has  been  foui.d  worthless  by 
two  Federal  courts. 

TTie  Hoxsey  treatment  costs  $400.  plus  $C0 
In  additional  fees — expendlt  ires  which  will 
yield  nothing  of  value  in  the  care  ot  cancer. 
It  consists  essential^  of  slmjile  drugs  which 
are  aorthless  for  treating  cam  er. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  con- 
ducted a  thorough  lir.ebiigaton  of  the  Hox- 
sey treatment  and  the  cases  -vere  claimed  to 
be  cured.  Not  a  single  verilled  cure  of  In- 
ternal cancer  by  this  treatment  has  been 
found. 

Those  afflicted  with  cancer  are  warned  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  false  promlfe  that  the 
Hoxsey  caiicer  treatment  wl  1  cure  or  alle- 
viate their  condition.  Canc<  r  can  t>e  cured 
only  through  surgery  or  raillatlon.  Death 
from  cancer  Is  Inevitable  w  icn  cancer  pa- 
tients fall  to  obtain  proper  medlcil  treat- 
ment because  of  the  lure  of  a  palnle5.s  cure 
"without  the  use  of  surger; ,  X-ray  or  ra- 
divun  "  acclaimed  by  Hoxsey. 

Anyone  jJlaiinlng  to  try  this  treatment 
khould  get  the  facta  about  it. 

For  further  Information  ^.rlte  to  United 
States  Department  of  Health  EduralKJii,  and 
Welfare.  F>^x>d  and  Drug  Admlnlstrutlun, 
Washington,  D  C. 

There  In  no  deflnltp  evre  for  cnnror 
and  e.HiJCclully  internal  ciincrr,  that  ho* 
yet  bi-en  drvincd.  No  cure  U  in  cxmirncc 
today,  and  AtiylxHly  «ho  aaya  that  any 
pailiculur  ayatem  la  hxua-pocuN  U 
Hpeakinu  irom  uulhorily  that  (ioe»  not 
rxut. 

I  itpoke  to  on<»  of  thr  eadlnpr  cancer 
txptMtfc  in  the  United  S-ntea  this  laat 
winter,  and  I  asked  him  ebout  the  Hox- 
fcey  cure  and  he  told  mi'  he  was  very 
Kuurded  In  what  he  said  ebout  any  cure. 
As  long  a«  he  did  not  h  ive  one  of  his 
own  that  could  be  relied  upon.  It  would 
ill  txMTomc  any  physlcia.i  to  say  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  cure  it,  one 
by  surgery  and  the  othe  '  by  radiation. 
Unless  the  development  o  cancer  can  be 
treated  at  an  early  stflge,  operations 
have  l)een  proven  to  b*'  useless:  and 
radiation  treatment,  accc  rdlng  to  testi- 
mony of  many  doctors  themselves,  in 
advanced  stages  merely  sjireads  the  can- 
cer and  does  not  ciu-e  it.    Unless  people 
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know  what  they  are  talking  about  they 
should  not  condemn  any  treatment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Hoxsey  treat- 
ment is  rood  or  bad.  but  I  do  say  that 
for  doctors  to  condemn  it  when  they 
can  offer  nothing  better  is  stepping  out 
on  a  limb  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  public. 
A.'s  Tyndail  says: 

The  greatest  discoveries  of  science  have 
been  made  when  man  has  left  the  region  of 
the  seen  and  known  and  followed  the  Imag- 
ination by  new  paths  to  regions  before 
unknown. 

I  .sent  my  daushter-in-Iaw  to  Hoxsey's 
institution  this  last  February  suffering 
from  cancer  of  the  liver  and  they  at  once 
Raid  that  they  believed  tlie  cancer  had 
made  too  much  headway  for  them  to 
cure,  but  they  would  try.  They  did  at 
least  offer  hope  w  hen  every  otlier  source 
pronounced  the  cancer  incurable.  She 
passed  away  within  60  days,  and  wliile 
Hoxsey  did  not  cure  her  or  did  not  say 
that  he  could,  he  certainly  did  not  injure 
her.  while  the  radiation  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  best  authorities,  spread  the 
cancer  and  did  not  cure  it. 

Hundreds  of  affidavits  have  been  filed 
in  court,  uhich  the  court  took  no  notice 
of.  by  people  stating  that  they  were 
cured  by  the  Hox.sey  treatment,  and  who 
knows  at  this  hour  whether  in  many 
instances  they  cannot  cure  cancer?  In 
one  case  the  court  did  not  rule  on  the 
admissibility  of  the.se  affidavits  without 
first  calling  up  the  department  of  health 
and  tl'<en  the  next  day  rejected  tlie 
affidavits. 

Who  knows  but  what  a  final  act  of  suc- 
cess in  finding  a  cure  for  internal  cancer 
will  not  be  made  by  .someone  not  within 
the  medical  fraternity?  The  bulletin  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  premature. 


TV  Can  Tell  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    BOU7H    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  PFVATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  2G,  1958 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Cont:rcr.«,  I  auk  leave  to 
have  prlnud  in  the  CoNoRrssmNAL 
Rrcoat)  an  article  entiled  "TV  Can  Tell 
the  World,"  in  the  wrltinu  of  which  I  coU 
Jaborat<»d,  and  which  appears  in  the  May 
Issue  of  Think,  It  su(?gests  some  means 
which  I  believe  we  Amrrlcuns  can  use- 
fully employ  In  getting  the  true  story  of 
freedom  across  to  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  lew.  fortunate  areas  of  the  world. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T\'  Can  Tei.l  the  World 

(By  Senator  Karl  E.   Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, as  told  to  Katherlne  Kltkbrlde) 

When  a  group  of  us  In  the  Senate  studied 
the  problems  of  International  communica- 
tions, we  Fsw  the  television  picture  as  the 
medium  that  could  show  the  American  way 
of  life  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  unita 
both  Individuals  and  nations  In  common  un- 
dertUndU  g.     But    to    build    a    TV    network 


around      the     world     presented      technical 
obstacles. 

The  microwave  that  carries  the  picture  is 
a  straight  wave.  Television  in  the  United 
etatcs  la  set  up  on  30-to-lOO-mile  relays 
across  the  country.  To  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  this  wave  we  need  to  go  2b0 
milf-s — the  longest  single  distance  between 
land  ma.'ses  ol  the  North  Atlantic.  To  send 
the  6  million-cycle  wide-band  television 
picture  across  the  horizon  was  an  engineer- 
ing feat  challenging  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  enterprising  engineers. 

Yet  on  September  13.  1957,  twin  square 
antennas  built  by  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  Just  outside  Florida  City.  Fla.. 
beamed  a  high-frequency  wave  into  the  sky. 
One  hundred  and  eigl:ity-five  miles  to  the 
southeast,  similar  antennas  waited.  When 
enough  of  the  signal  made  the  5-mile  trip 
to  the  tropospheric  ceiling  of  the  &ky  and  re- 
flected back  over  the  liorizon  to  reach  the 
waning  antennas,  American  communication 
engineers  had  achieved  one  of  tiieir  most 
historic  triumphs. 

Across  Habana's  television  screens  that 
night  flashed  pictures  of  boxers  fighting  in 
upstate  New  York.  Men  in  the  Habana 
bistros  watched  German  middleweight  Frank 
Szuzina  knock  out  Randy  Sandy  in  the  lOih 
round  in  the  War  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  But  the  men  in  Habana  saw 
more  than  a  prize  fight  on  a  TV  screen  that 
night.  They  witnessed  the  first  wide-band 
picture  ever  broadcast  "live"  from  one  na- 
tion to  auoiher  over  an  extended  body  of 
water. 

A  little  more  testing,  more  power,  and 
the  new  nieans  of  electronic  transmission 
called  scatter  propagation,  would  send  the 
television  picture  the  290  miles  needed  to 
cross  between  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  Islands 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Similar  square  antennas  would  stride 
North  Atlantic  icecaps  to  beam  the  picture 
to  England.  From  England  the  picture 
would  travel  through  Europe  by  a  system 
of  retelevising  called  Eurovision.  Eurovision 
converts  technical  lineages  to  carry  the  TV 
picture  from  country  to  country  through 
Europe  to  Turkey.  Stations  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Kuwait  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  India, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Oki- 
nawa. Japan,  and  other  countries,  would 
complete  the  world  circuit. 

Almost  every  month  now,  new  stations 
Join  the  world  network.  A  new  station  Is 
being  built  In  Spain.  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  has  built  telephone 
and  telegraph  scatter  relays  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  while  these 
narrow-band  relays  do  not  yet  carry  the 
wide-picture  band,  they  establish  the  loca- 
tions l(jr  later  picture  relays  to  reach  into 
this  urea  Turn  the  globe  around,  and  you 
aee  new  ITAT  towers  sending  acatter  tele- 
phone nnd  U'lejfrnph  rommunlputlons  230 
mile*  between  the  Mrdlterrancan  Inland*  ot 
l»arUinlM  and  Mltuirrn 

Only  recently,  the  Jnpflneaa  Oovernment 
tasiied  construction  pt-rmH*  for  43  new  »ts- 
tlotis  In  Japan,  3<J  of  theae  to  l>e  prUat* 
enterprise.  And,  as  the  stations  spring  up 
around  the  world,  a*  new  narrow-band  tele- 
phone and  telegroph  scatter  relay*  pioneer 
other  route*,  a*  new  station*  penetrate  the 
Middle  East  and  Into  Asia,  It  leave*  only 
crossing  the  North  Atlantic  to  link  the  world 
network  With  the  historic  Habsna  broad- 
cast the  decisive  technical  hazard  ha*  been 
overcome. 

Tlie  next  step,  crossing  the  North  Atlantic 
route  to  England,  we  should  achieve  within 
the  next  year.  RCA's  distinguished  Dr.  H. 
H.  Beverage,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
research  and  development  believes  the  prob- 
lem now  Is  one  of  servicing  the  relays  after 
they  are  built.  Sturdy  helicopters  will  be 
needed  to  fly  technicians  to  outF>o«tB 
whipped  by  100-mlle  winds.  Dr.  Beverage  es- 
timates that  the  series  of  relays  to  cross  the 
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North  Atlantic  will  reach  a  cost  of  some  $50 
million,  though  International  lawyer  and 
telecommunications  pioneer  Henry  Holthu- 
sen  believes  this  figure  is  high. 

The  historic  relays  between  Florida  City 
and  Habana,  costing  $3  million,  were  bvillt 
by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
by  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
In  Cuba.  The  services  of  the  antennas  were 
leased  by  NBC.  which  sold  the  fights  to  the 
Gillette  Co.  Olllette  found  such  a  responsive 
audience  In  Habana  that  they  responded  by 
signing  a  long-term  contract  to  broadcast 
the  Friday  nights  fights  to  Cuba.  And  more 
recently,  boxing  matches  have  been  broad- 
cast back  from  the  Sports  Palace  In  Habana 
to  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  International  tele- 
vision to  this  point  has  been  almost  as  long 
and  as  hazardous  as  the  trip  the  microwave 
signals  took  through  the  Florida  sky.  A.s 
far  back  as  November  2,  1949.  RCA's  board 
chairman,  Gen.  David  SarnofT.  forecast.  "We 
Bhnll  look  across  the  hemispheres  from  na- 
tion to  nation."  and  he  believed  the  added 
sense  of  netghborllness  to  be  attained  would 
help  us  better  understand  each  other. 

About  the  same  tlm0|  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  members  bf  the  Smlth-Mundt 
committee,  advised  by  Henry  Holthuscn. 
were  puzzling  over  the  problems  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Had  the  Voice  really 
done  the  things  we  had  hoped  It  would  do? 
Had  It  sold  the  Idea  of  freedom,  the  inrtitu- 
tlons  of  democracy,  to  other  nations  of  the 
world?  Or  did  we  need  to  add  to  the  Voice 
the  Vision  of  America?  Henry  Holthusen 
and  I  spent  many  hours  In  closed  confer- 
ence, Holthu?en  championing  as  David  Sar- 
nofl  had.  the  television  picture  as  the  most 
potent  force  to  unite  the  world's  peoples. 

On  June  5.  1950.  I  Introduced  the  Idea  of 
International  television  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
United  States  Senate.  In  a  90-mlnute  Senate 
speech  entitled  "The  Vision  of  America."  I 
said  we  mu.st  energetically  contend  for  the 
Individual  freedoms  and  liberties  of  all 
peoples.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  peoples 
are  Illiterate,  wblle  the  lands  they  occupy 
are  rich  In  nature's  abundance.  Soviet-paid 
agents  move  Into  these  dark  areas  of  the 
world,  spreading  dlscontciit,  chaos,  offering 
bribes.  Hungry,  suffering  peoples  are  ea.slly 
lulled  by  false  promises  that  can  enclave 
them.  We  could  help  these  peoples  to  help 
themselves.  We  did  not  seek  to  Impose  upon 
these  people  any  partlcu'ar  pattern  or  sys- 
tem of  government,  I  told  the  Senate.  We 
hoped  they  might  Improve  tlielr  lot  and 
emerge  as  free  men,  masters  of  their  own 
fates. 

We  saw  the  screen  as  a  teacher.  A  single 
blackboa;'d,  a  single  teacher,  could  remedy 
the  Illiteracy  of  thousands.  One  TV  trans- 
mitter with  It.s  screen  and  Its  relays  could 
teach  thousands  of  people  to  boll  water,  to 
keep  themselves  clean,  teach  them  Inocula- 
tion against  dl.sease.  It  could  also  teach 
them  the  use  of  new  tools,  new  methods  for 
tilling  the  soil,  how  to  rotate  their  crops. 
Our  State  Department  reports  showed  areas 
In  India,  for  Instance,  where  men  farmed 
as  their  forefathers  did  centuries  before 
them,  having  no  way  to  learn  new  methods. 
In  one  area  the  use  of  a  longer  hoe  Increased 
food  prodvictlon  many  times.  And  the  TV 
screen  could  help  these  peoples  In  inider- 
developed  lands  without  the  debts  of  for- 
eign contribution. 

Henry  Holthusen  believed  the  picture 
could  help  where  monetary  gifts  would  fall. 
"Show  people  how  to  Improve  their  lot."  Me 
said,  "and  they  will  attract  the  forels^n 
credit  that  builds  sound  economy."  We 
both  believed  the  picture  could  show  foreign 
peoples  how  their  American  brothers  lived, 
and  would  show  the  Americans  the  problems 
and  the  cultures  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  Whole  nations,  lulled  into 
tyranny  by  con.otant  conditioning,  could  be 
roused  to  new  effort  toward  freedom.    When 


they  saw  the  vitality,  the  rewards  of  Ameri- 
can life  on  the  screen,  they  could  be  spurred 
to  new  efforts  to  Improve  their  way  of  life. 

Henry  Holthusen  traveled  to  many  coun- 
tries, telling  the  television  story,  to  Japan, 
Txirkey,  Egypt,  the  Philippines.  Thailand, 
through  Central  and  South  America.  In 
Japan,  government  and  communications 
le.idcrs  hailed  him  as  bringing  a  fresh  age 
of  progress  to  Japan.  Japanese  Government 
leaders,  who  were  about  to  adopt  Russiu's 
6'25-line  standards  of  television,  yielded  to 
Hjlihusen's  suggestions  and  changed  to 
America's  525-line  .standards  so  that  in  fu- 
ture years  Japan  could  become  the  key  to  the 
Far  E.\stern   network. 

A  few  months  after  Japan's  first  525-llne 
anchor  station,  JOAX,  officially  opened  In 
Tokyo,  2.000  people  stood  In  Tokyo  Square 
to  watch  a  single  .^merlcan  klnescoiie  broad- 
cast of  an  American  boxing  match.  And 
government  leaders  saw  tlie  screen  as  an 
aid  In  solving  Japan's  most  vital  problem — 
her  food  supply.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  Eurovlslon  linked  the  nations  of 
Eurcipe  In  special  events  broadcasts  of  such 
happenings  as  the  Salzburg  festival,  the 
liilernatlonal  soccer  matches,  the  Olympic 
games.  In  France,  groups  of  50  to  100 
gathered  to  buy  a  community  TV  set  fur 
their  local  teleclub. 

Even  Russia  had  tried  to  Join  the  trend 
by  beaming  her  cultural  TV  broadcasts  into 
Finland  and  Norway,  and  from  Eastern  Into 
Western  Germany.  But  Russia  can  never 
show  her  way  of  life  to  the  world  as  America 
will,  because  Russian  everyday  living  Is  held 
bohlnd  a  vengeful  Iron  Curtain.  In  time. 
With  the  aid  of  tlie  new  over-the-horlzon 
"scatter  propagation,"  we  may  penetrate  this 
curtain  and  show  our  way  of  life  to  the 
Uu.'^.slan  people. 

We  will  bring  education  to  the  areas  of 
the  world  where  illiteracy  causes  famine. 
We  can  place  large  screens  In  outlying  areas 
and  show  thousands  of  people  at  one  time 
the  techniques  of  the  modern  know-how  we 
take  for  granted  In  America.  We  will  be 
able  to  show  our  worklngman.  our  schools, 
our  great  cities,  the  rewards  of  living  In  a 
country  that  Is  free.  We  have  found  the 
weapon  that  can  be  decisive  In  winning  the 
cold  war. 

We  have  had  this  medium  for  years.  The 
television  picture  has  flourished  In  America, 
but  we  had  given  little  thought  to  Its  powers 
except  as  an  entertainment  medium.  Its 
history,  since  Its  Inception  In  1884  as  Nlp- 
kow's  disc,  through  Balrd's  experiments  In 
England,  Braun's  cathode  ray  tube,  the  Icon- 
oscope of  RCA's  V.  K.  Zworykin,  and  then 
the  Image  orthlcon  developed  under  Zwory- 
kla's  direction,  has  been  an  exciting  one 
technically.  To  the  engineering  accom- 
plishments has  been  added  the  unconquer- 
able determination  of  David  Sarnoff  In  guid- 
ing the  TV  picture  to  Its  final  conclu.slon. 
But  In  recent  years,  the  wonder  of  television 
has  waned  and  become  an  accommodation 
we   were  almost   complacent  about. 

The  thought  of  Its  use  in  an  International 
network  was  an  Idea  staggering  humati  im- 
agination at  fir.st.  But  we  have  had  the 
caliber  of  men  who  were  not  easily  blocked 
by  obstacles.  We  had  our  Smlth-Mundt 
committee,  which  had  studied  the  chaos  of 
post-World  War  II  Europe.  And  we  had  the 
counsel  of  Henry  F.  Holthusen.  We  had  the 
sturdy  determination  of  America's  great 
communications  companies.  True,  we  have 
also  had  the  skeptics.  But  not  so  many 
years  before  us,  David  Sarnoff  had  disre- 
garded the  pe.sslmlsts  who  had  said  It  could 
never  be  done,  when  he  had  guided  televi- 
sion, itself.  Into  existence.  And  now,  our 
American  engineers  have  created  an  advance 
In  communications  equal  to  the  beginnings 
of  short  wave.  In  their  efforts  to  televise  the 
American   way  of  life  to  all  peoples. 

Already  an  Air  Force  installation  reaches 
across  the  icecap  outposts  of  the  North  At- 


lantic, carrying  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages.  These  are  the  trallblazers,  pio- 
neering the  outpost  locations.  The  historic 
broadcasts  to  Havana  make  it  possible  for 
the  wide-picture  band  to  follow  this  route, 
after  additional  power  and  testing  can  as- 
sure us  the  reliability  of  trati.smlsslon 
through  the  several  relays  needed  to  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

Then  the  final  chain  In  the  International 
network  link  will  close.  And  the  world  will 
be  Joined  in  the  greatest  single  medium  ever 
conceived  to  create  underbtaudlng  among 
the  world's  peoples. 


Decline  in  Our  Tuna  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf  RESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1958 

Mr  XJTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occa.sions  over  the  last  several  year.s.  I 
have  informed  the  House  concerninR  the 
rapid  decline  of  our  formerly  Rreat  tuna 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  under  the  increas- 
int;  weight  of  imports,  chiefly  from  Japan. 

Althouph  the  market  for  canned  tuna 
In  the  United  States  has  expanded  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  in  the  postwar  years,  the 
domestic  tuna  fisheries  which  reached  a 
I)enk  of  production  in  1950,  when  they 
became  the  most  valuable  fi.shery  of  the 
United  States,  have  declined  steadily  for 
the  last  7  years  and  show  every  indica- 
tion of  continuing  so  to  decline,  unless 
the  Congress  takes  remedial  action. 

The  reason  for  this  i.s  quite  simple. 
There  is  a  tariff  on  canned  tuna  and  there 
is  no  tariff  on  frozen  tuna.  This  situation 
cannot  be  corrected  by  administrative  ac- 
tion under  our  existing  trade-agreement 
legislation.  Such  safeguards  as  are  avail- 
able to  domp.<^tic  industries  under  this 
legislation  and  under  the  policies  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  are  not  available  to  our 
tuna  industry. 

The  largest  of  the  tuna  commodities  In 
international  trade — frozen  yellowfln. 
skipjack,  and  bipeye  tuna — do  not  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  e.scape-clause 
provisions  of  the  act.  They  bear  no  tar- 
iff and  they  are  not  the  subject  of  a  trade 
agreement.  Accordingly,  neither  the  es- 
cape-clause provisions  in  the  pre.sent  act 
nor  those  provided  in  the  Extension  Act 
now  beinsT  contemplated  in  the  Congress 
will  have  any  effect  with  respect  to  them. 

Frozen  albacore  tuna,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  bound  on  the  free  list  in  the 
Japanese  trade  agreement.  Conse- 
quently, even  though  it  bears  no  duty, 
this  commodity  is  subject  to  e.scape- 
clausc  proceedings.  When  our  San  Diego 
albacore  fishermen's  cooperative  peti- 
tioned the  TanfT  Commission  last  August 
to  have  an  escape-clause  proceeding 
with  respect  to  frozen  albacore.  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  turned  them  down  on  the 
basis  that  the  CommLssion  could  do  the 
Industry  no  good  under  the  law.  If  the 
Commission  did  find  that  frozen  albacore 
imports  had  increa.sed  becau.se  of  actions 
taken  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  did  Impose  the  full  rem- 
edy available,  that  is  a  quota,  this  would 
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not  do  the  industry  any  pood  at  all,  be- 
cause the  albacore  woulc  simj)ly  come  in 
as  loins  or  disks  for  canning,  as  a  sepa- 
rate commodity,  or  as  tuna  canned  in 
brine — another  separate  commodity 
cla.ss. 

The  Chairman  of  tho  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  testified  to  the  accu- 
racy of  these  statements  before  the 
House  Committee  on  V\ays  and  Means 
on  February  20  of  this  year — pac,'e  217. 
hearings  before  the  Corr;mittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  between  F-bruary  17  and 
March  7.  1958,  on  renewal  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act — and  stated  further 
that  it  would  require  specific  legislation 
on  tuna  by  the  Coni^res.;  to  remedy  this 
Situation. 

BtH'nuse  of  these  two  factors,  primar- 
ily, we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  lelief 
for  this  important  industry  under  law 
and  it.s  decline  has  continued. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  has  been 
documented  by  the  I'nited  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  May  1,  1958.  Report 
on  Tuna  Fish  Investipations  conducted 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Ur  itcd  States  Sen- 
ate, dated  August  20,  lOn. 

An  even  more  detailed  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  dechne  of  this  industry, 
and  the  causes  of  thi.s  c ccline,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Dejiai  tmei.t  of  the  Interior 
on  Mf.y  22.  1958.  in  it..  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President 
and  tlie  ConRre<^s  on  Fresh  or  Frozen 
Yellov,fln.  Skipjack,  and  Bigeye  Tuna. 
The  siimm.\rj'  and  fmdir  gs  of  this  report 
are  so  succinct  and  direi  t  that  I  wish  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  follow.s: 

Since  the  early  1930's  a:  d  e-spcclally  after 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  supply  of 
tuna  available  from  the  d'  mestlc  catch  and 
from  Imports  has  Increasetl  almost  continu- 
ously to  nearly  565  million  pounds  ( whole- 
fish  weight)  in  1957.  (Da* a  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  American  Samoa  have  not  been  Included 
since  they  were  nut  available  for  official  pub- 
lication )  Almost  the  ent-re  snpply  of  tuna 
Is  consumed  in  the  Unltec  States  as  canned 
products.  The  Unit<d  St^.tes  supply,  how- 
ever, originates  from  four  different  sources: 
(11  Domestic  landlnps.  pr.r.clpally  yellowfln 
and  skipjack  tuna  caught  by  the  soutl.ern 
California  bait  boat  and  purse-seine  fleets 
and  albacore  by  the  troll. ng  fleet;  (2)  im- 
ports of  fresh  and  fnjzen  tuna,  principally 
yellowfin  and  albacore  tuna  and  lesser 
amounts  of  skipjack  and  bigeye  tuna;  (3) 
Imports  oX  canned  tuna,  principally  packed 
in  brine;  and  (4)  Imports  of  frozen,  cooked  ' 
loins  and  disks,  prlnclpallj  albacore. 

The  tuna  industry  Is  composed  of  many 
segments — large  canners.  fmall  canncrs.  im- 
porters. fl.«;hermen.  and  operators  ol  large  bait 
boats  and  purse  seiners  ai  d  of  such  smaller 
craft  as  albacore  trollers  E;ich  group  Is  con- 
fronted with  different  protlems  mainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  species  In-'olved  or  with  the 
stage  at  which  it  handles  the  tuna  . 

This  report  has  been  requested  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia ves.»el  operators  a:!d  fishermen  who 
are  the  primary  producers  in  supplying  can- 
neries with  domestically  c:\ugiit  yellowfin 
jind  skipjHck  tuna.  (Scan-  bigeye  and  blue- 
fin  tui.a  are  also  caught,  the  bipeye  is  In- 
cluded with  yellowfin  tuni  !n  United  States 
catch  statistics  )  Yellowfln  and  skipjack 
tuna  usually  comprise  biiween  75  and  85 
percent  of  the  domestic  landings  of  all  tunm 
species.  Downward  trend:,  have  occurred  In 
the  production,  employment,  prices,  and 
sales  In  the  yellowfln  and  skipjack  fishery, 
which  Is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  bait 
buats  and   purse  seiners.     This  report  deals 


primarily  with  the  trends  in  this  fishery; 
other  segments  of  the  tuna  Industry  are 
referred  to  where  comparison  Is  necessary. 

Among  the  factors  cited  to  account  for 
the  downward  trend  In  production  and  the 
loss  of  markets  In  the  yellowfin  and  Fk'p- 
jack  fishery  are  (1)  declining  ex-vessel 
prices;  (2)  increasing  competltic^n  from  Im- 
ports of  frozen  tuna,  canned  tuna  In  brine, 
and  frozen  cooked  tuna  loins  and  discs;  (3) 
dillcrlng  tariff  rales  on  the  various  tuna  im- 
port categories;  (4)  growing  use  by  can- 
neries of  Imported  frozen  yellowfin  and  skip- 
jack; (5)  higher  costs  of  United  States  vessel 
operations;  (6)  higher  costs  of  construction 
of  United  States  tuna  vessels;  and  (7)  In- 
creasing Insurance  cost  for  United  States 
tuna  vessels. 

The  Investigation  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  presents  the  facts 
dealing  with  the  yellowfln  and  skipjack 
fishery;    the  most  salient  of  these  facts  are: 

1.  United  States  landings  of  yellowfin  and 
skipjack  tuna  were  at  a  peak  of  324.711,000 
p>ound8  in  1950.  Thereafter,  despite  the  In- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  tuna,  the  trend 
h.-vs  been  downward;  in  1957,  landings  were 
237.113,000  pounds,  which  represented  a  27 
percent   decline   from   tlie    1950   production. 

2.  Scientific  research  reveals  that  the  yel- 
lowfln resf^urce  In  the  eastern  Pacific  was 
not  overfislied  at  the  highest  level  of  fishing 
effort  during  1950  and  that  greater  yields 
of  skipjack  can  be  realized  without  en- 
dangering  tlie   productivity  of  the  resource. 

3.  The  number  and  total  carrying  capacity 
of  United  States  bait  boats  over  50  gross 
tons  have  shown  a  decline  since  1951.  The 
number  of  boats  decreased  30  percent  from 
210  in  1951  to  146  in  November  1957,  and 
the  carrying  capacity  24  percent  from  44.300 
short  tons  to  33.875  tons. 

4.  The  average  ex-vessel  price  for  yellow- 
fin tuna  declined  25  percent  from  an  annual 
average  of  fc345  per  short  ton  in  1954  to  $258 
In  1957;  for  skipjack  the  price  declined  28 
percent  from  $304  per  ton  to  $220. 

5  Because  of  the  redticed  landings,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and  the 
lowered  ex-vessel  prices,  earnings  of  the 
fishermen  and  opportunities  for  their  em- 
ployment in  the  California  yellowfln  and 
6kipJ.\ck  fishery  have  decreased.  The  num- 
ber of  berths  on  bait  boats  decreased  by  27 
percent  from  2.730  in  1951  to  1.9C9  in  1956; 
on  purse  seiners  engaged  in  the  tuna  fishery 
the  decline  has  been  50  percent.  1,661  In 
1949  compared  to  827  in  1956. 

6  Although  the  total  supply  of  all  species 
of  tuna  in  the  United  States  has  increased. 
United  States  fishermen  are  providing  a 
smaller  actual  and  proportionate  share  of 
the  supply.  On  a  whole-weight  basis.  Im- 
ports of  all  types  of  tuna  products  (fresh, 
frozen,  canned,  and  cooked)  cc^ntributed  G 
percent  to  the  supply  of  tuna  In  the  United 
States  in  1918;  Impo'-ts  supplied  39  percent 
In  1956  and  46  percent  In  1957. 

7  Imports  of  tuna  became  a  significant 
factor  in  1950  when  117,100,000  pounds 
(whole-fish  weight  >  of  canned  and  frozen 
tuna  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  by 
foreign  producers.  By  1957,  an  estimated 
259,600,000  pounds  were  imported.  During 
the  early  years  of  this  period,  canned  tuna 
predominated  in  the  Imports.  Imports  of 
frozen  raw  albacore,  however,  soon  Increased 
rapidly  to  63,200,000  pounds  in  1953;  there- 
after, except  for  1956.  they  were  at  or  above 
this  level.  In  1954.  Imports  of  other  raw 
tuna  (almost  entirely  frozen  yellowfin  and 
skipjack)  beprm  to  surpa.ss  those  of  frozen 
albacore.  During  1955-57.  imports  of  other 
raw  tuna  were  between  80  million  and  87 
million  pounds  annually.  Besides  the 
canned  and  raw  tuna,  frozen  cooked  loins 
and  discs  have  become  Important  In  the 
tuna  Import  situation.  These  products  first 
entered  the  United  States  In  1951;  by  1957 
Imports  of  loins  and  discs  were  about  21,700,- 
000  pounds  on  a  whole-fish  basis. 


8.  About  85  percent  of  imports  of  frozen 
raw  tuna  have  been  received  from  Japan, 
where  recent  expr.nsion  in  the  tuna  fisheries 
has  been  mainly  directed  toward  producing 
largor  quantities  of  such  exportable  species 
as  yellowfin  tuna.  Most  of  the  remaining  15 
percent  has  been  from  Peru;  imports  from 
Peru,  however,  have  been  largely  transship- 
ments of  catches  made  by  United  States-flag 
vessels. 

9.  Increases  in  the  United  States  consump- 
tion of  tuna  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  total  supply  of  raw  tuna.  Sur- 
plus situations  have  resulted  in  lower  prices 
for  raw  tuna  with  consequent  lowering  of 
returns  to  domestic  fishermen. 

Adverse  trAads.  such  as  declining  landings 
and  lower  prices  for  domestic  tuna,  have  been 
Intensified  by  the  general  inflation  in  the 
domestic  economy:  this  inflation  has  in- 
creased the  costs  of  operation  for  United 
States  tuna  producers.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce costs  and  operate  competitively,  do- 
mestic tuna  fishermen  have,  aside  from  ac- 
cepting lower  prices,  attempted  to  Introduce 
shipping  and  marketing  economies  through 
transshipment  of  catches  and  through  auc- 
tion sales.  Although  helpful,  these  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  downward 
trend  in  production  and  exvesscl  prices. 

In  the  foreign  tuna  fisheries  with  which 
our  fishermen  must  compete,  lower  vessel 
construction  costs,  long-term  loans  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  and  subsidies  by  the  local 
government  have  facilitated  the  construc- 
tion, rebuilding,  and  insuring  of  vessels. 
The  Japanese  high-seas  tuna  fleet  has  nearly 
doubled  its  carrying  capacity  since  1951. 
On  the  other  hand,  vessel  construction  in  the 
California  yellowfin  and  skipjack  fishery  has 
stagnated,  and  only  9  new  large  vessels  (in  a 
bail-boat  fleet  of  146  vessels)  have  been  built 
since  1951,  Most  of  the  present  bait-boat 
fleet  is  becoming  olwclescent;  the  vessels  now 
average  abovit  13  years  in  age.  Vessel  own- 
ers have  little  or  no  incentive  either  to  re- 
place old  or  lost  vessels  with  new  ones,  or 
to  make  additions  to  the  fleet.  Moreover, 
investment  money  to  build  new  vessels  is 
lacking  because  of  llie  recent  poor  financial 
experience  of  vessel  operators. 

The  present  import  duty  on  canned  tuna 
In  oil  is  35  p>ercent  ad  valorem.  On  canned 
tuna  in  brine  the  duty  Is  12';  percent  on 
quantities  up  to  20  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  pack;  on  quantities  above  this  amount 
the  rate  is  25  percent.  On  frozen,  cocked 
tuna  loins  and  discs  the  duty  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  if  in  bulk  or  immediate  containers 
weighing  with  their  cc  ntents  over  15  pounds, 
and  12 '2  percent  ad  valorem,  if  In  contain- 
ers under  15  pound.s  each.  FYesh  or  frozen 
raw  tuna  is  free  of  duty.  The  two  products, 
canned  tuna  in  brine  and  canned  tuna 
in  oil  are  essentially  identical  except  that 
oil  is  added  to  one  and  salt  brine  to  the 
other.  Canned  tuna  in  brine  can  be 
packed  for  about  75  cents  per  case  less. 
FYozen  cooked  tuna,  which  can  readily  be 
packed  as  canned  tuna  by  the  addition  of 
oil  and  the  sealing  and  processing  of  tlie 
can,  can  be  imported  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
about  3  3  percent  ad  valorem,  compared  with 
the  35  percent  rate  for  canned  tuna  in  oil. 

The  tariff  rates  on  the  different  tuna  prod- 
ucts have  had  an  effect  on  the  pattern  of 
imports  since  1950.  Imports  of  canned  tuna 
In  oil  were  heaviest  ciuring  1950  when  the 
Japanese  made  special  effort  to  ship  canned 
tuna  in  oil  to  tl-ie  United  States  prior  to  an 
anr,ounced  Increase  in  duty.  In  January 
1951,  the  duty  was  scheduled  to  revert  to  4^5 
percent  from  22 '2  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
abrogation  of  Uie  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico  which  had  reduced  the  rate  In  1943. 
Upon  the  imposition  of  the  45  percent  duty. 
Imports  of  canned  tuna  in  oil  declined.  The 
Japanese  shifted  their  exports  to  a  new  prod- 
uct— canned  tuna  in  brine — after  It  was 
found  that  the  brine  pack  was  dutiable  at 
12 '2  percent  as  the  result  of  a  United  States 
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tariff  concession  given  to  Iceland  In  1943. 
In  1952,  It  was  also  found  tliat  cooked  tuna 
products  would  be  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
pound.  Since  1953.  Imports  or  cooked  tuna 
products  have  Increased  sharply. 

The  types  and  quantities  of  tuna  exported 
by  the  Japanese  hnve  been  Influenced  by  the 
differences  In  tariff  rates  Since  April  1952, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  maintained 
controls  on  the  qufintlty  nnd  price  of  most 
tuna  destined  for  the  United  States.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Japanese  hnve  practically  pro- 
hibited shipments  of  canned  tuna  In  oil. 
Their  Increasing  supply  of  tuna  has  been 
exported  mainly  frozen  or  as  canned  turn  In 
brine  or  as  cooked  loins  and  discs  at  consid- 
erable t.-u-lff  advantages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  four  Conpresr,men  from 
the  west  coast — Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  ToLLrFSON,  and  I — have  introduced 
'.dentical  bills  to  correct  tlie.se  Inequit.o.s 
in  law  that  are  destroying  this  vaUiable 
industry.  These  bills  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  we  are  hopeful  of  getting 
them  reported  out  of  committee  favor- 
ably and  soon.  We  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
House  so  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law 
before  this  session  of  the  Congress  is 
concluded. 


Construction  of  Superliner  Passenger 
Vessels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1958 

Mr.  MAn.LIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  22,  1958.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  12644.  to  amend  title  5  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  an 
additional  defense  allowance  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  superliner  passenger 
ves.sels. 

As  I  stated  during  the  recent  debate 
on  H.  R.  11451,  although  I  supported  the 
pas.sage  of  that  bill,  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  these 
highly  desirable  and  special  purpo.se 
vessels.  Since  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  future  requirement  for  building 
other  ve'^sels  of  this  type,  I  have  intro- 
duced this  new  bill  which  is  a  general 
modification  of  the  law  so  as  to  provide 
additional  {government  participation  in 
the  construction  of  these  very  large  ves- 
sels, so  urgently  required  for  national 
defense.  This  approach  will  not  be  an 
"opening  of  Pandora'.s  box"  .since  there 
Is  no  likelihood  that  there  will  be  com- 
mercial requirements  for  vessels  of  this 
character  in  excess  of  a  total  of  8, 
namely.  2  to  be  operated  on  the  North 
Atlantic  run,  providing  a  weekly  service. 
3  on  the  New  York-Mediterranean  run, 
al.so  providing  a  weekly  service,  and  3  on 
the  west  coast-Orient  run.  providing  a 
biweekly  service.  At  the  present  time 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  vessels  de- 
signed for  in  excess  of  1,000  pa.ssengers 
could  not  be  operated  commercially 
under    the    United    States    flag    on    any 


other  presently  established  trade  routes. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Congress  considering  what  is 
in  eifect  private  legislation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  commercial  operator  indicating 
his  willingness  to  operate  such  a  vessel, 
it  seemed  de'^irable  to  me  to  amend  the 
law  as  the  framers  of  the  original  1936 
act  anticipated  might  be  nece.'-sary. 

I  Inve  knowlcdce  that  American  Ex- 
port Lines  at  this  time  is  interested  in 
buiklir^  such  a  vessel  to  run  oi)posite 
the  presently  operating  Constitution 
and  Indepcndpnce.  so  as  to  provide  a 
regularly  weekly  service  on  that  route. 
The  provisions  of  thf^  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  m^ke  the  construction  of 
this  vc.s.sel  poi)Sible  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

1  his  would  also  serve  to  construct, 
when  the  time  comes,  replacements  for 
the  President  Cleveland  and  President 
Wilson  and  for  the  Independence.  Con- 
stitution, and  the  United  States,  at  such 
time  as  their  economically  useful  life 
is  ended. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  negotiations  between 
the  prospective  operator  of  a  new  vessel 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  can 
produce  better  results  both  from  the 
G  vernments  point  of  view  and  the  op- 
erator's point  of  view,  than  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  we  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  have 
the  Congress  specifically  approve  a  par- 
ticular financial  arrangement. 

Tliis  bill  embodies  the  philosophy  un- 
der which  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  the  bill 
to  construct  a  replacement  for  the 
America  and  a  replacement  for  the 
President  Hoover.  However,  it  provides 
greater  flexibility  for  negotiation  and 
perhaps  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  negotiate  on  na- 
tional defense  features  such  as  speed, 
compartmentation.  and  so  forth. 

Although  I  realize  it  is  late  in  this 
Congress  to  attempt  to  enact  a  funda- 
mental amendment  to  one  of  our  basic 
laws,  I  have  introduced  the  bill  so  that 
all  those  wiio  may  be  interested  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it,  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  that,  if  reelected  to  the  86th 
Congress,  I  could  initiate  action  on  this 
bill  in  the  early  part  of  1959. 

The  text  of  H.  R.  12644  follows: 

Br  it  enacted,  etc  .  Tliat  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  holds,  or  who  applies  for  and  is 
granted,  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  an 
operatlng-dlHerentlal  subsidy  tinder  title  VI 
of  this  act  may  apply  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  for  a  national  defense  allow- 
ance (here.ifter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
additional  defense  allowance)  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  St:ites  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  superliner  vessels  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  In  addition  to  any 
payment  for  costs  of  national  defense  fea- 
tures under  other  sections  of  this  title. 

•*(b)  TTie  Federal  Maritime  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  an  additional  defense  allow- 
ance to  aid  In  the  construction  of  any  super- 
liner passenger  vessel  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  to  be  urgently  required  for 
national  defense  purposes,  and  which  the 
board  determines— 

"(l)  will  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  one 
thou.sand  pa.ssengers; 


"(2)  Is  designed  to  embody  the  highest 
practicable  standards  of  safety  and  design; 
and 

•■(3)  will  be  equal  to  or  faster  than  the 
speed  of  the  fastest  superliner  passenger  ves- 
sel operating,  or  under  construction  to  be 
operated,  in  the  service  or  route  lor  Which 
the  vessel  is  to  be  constructed. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  additional  defense  al- 
lowance Is  granted  under  this  Becilon,  It 
shall  not  exceed  that  amount  which  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  determines  will  re- 
duce the  original  cost  of  the  Bui)crllner  pas- 
senger Vessel  to  the  applicant  to  the  p)int 
where  such  nppllc.int  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  earn,  up  n  capital  netejiparl!y 
employed  In  the  buslneps  of  »uch  ve^fiel.  a 
fair  and  reasonable  average  return  over  the 
life  of  such  vessel.  All  determinations 
made  by  the  Federal  Manime  Buard  to  carry 
out  thla  subsectlrjn  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  no  other  offlclal  nor  any  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  or 
Juri; diction  to  rrvlew  any  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(d)  No  additional  defence  allowance 
granted  undor  this  section  shall  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  original  contract  ciwt  (with- 
out regard  to  any  Increases  In  cost  occurring 
after  the  award  of  the  contract)  or  con- 
structing the  commercial  vessel  (without  re- 
gard to  national  defense  features). 

"(e)  Any  contract  for  an  operating-dif- 
ferential svibsldy  In  the  operation  of  a  ve.'pel 
with  refpect  to  which  an  additional  defense 
allowance  has  been  granted  under  thl.s  sec- 
tion Fhall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  this  act,  except  that  such  con- 
tract shall  provide  that  If  at  the  end  of  any 
recapture  period  the  net  profits  of  t,he  op- 
eration of  such  ves-iiel  fur  such  recapture 
period,  computed  without  repard  to  profits 
or  losses  on  other  vessels  operated  by  the 
contractor,  exceed  10  percent  per  annum  on 
a  cumulative  basis  on  the  contractor's  cap- 
ital necessarily  employed  In  the  operation 
of  such  vessel  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  the  contract<jr  shall  account 
t<j  the  United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to 
75  percent  of  such  excess  profits,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  paid  for  such  recapture  period  for  op- 
eration of  such  vessel. 


Low  Tariffs  and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

OF     WEST     VIRGINIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRE-SENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1958 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  except  In  the 
category  of  Federal  employment,  there 
are  more  American  workers  out  of  Jobs 
today  than  in  the  jieriod  just  before  we 
engaged  in  the  Korean  war.  Business- 
men, bankers,  economists,  and  public  of- 
ficials have  taken  turns  at  explaining 
the  causes.  While  conclusions  were  ar- 
rived at  from  individual  observations, 
most  of  them  failed  to  a.scribe  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  historic  fact  that  eco- 
nomic cycles  have  a  tendency  to  pause 
for  readjustment.  Durmg  such  period 
of  readjustment,  discovery  of  liidden  or 
previously  overlooked  contributory  fac- 
tors reveal  themselves. 

Because  these  revelatlon.s  are  clearly 
understood  only  by  adversely  affected 
minority    groups,    they    are    often    su'o- 
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merged  by  the  vocal  and  material  influ- 
ence of  enthusiasts  among  the  directly 
benefited  group  that  can  visualize 
financial  rewards  only  by  pursuing  the 
path  of  laissez  faire  and.  hke  the  pro- 
verbial lie,  when  repeated  often  enough 
becomes  the  generally  accepted  fact. 

For  example,  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment that  American  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade  Is  the  direct  result  of  benefits 
attained  through  the  administration  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
One  of  the  imjKirtant  revelations  of  this 
period  of  unemployment,  fully  admitted 
but  stubbornly  disregarded  by  the  pow- 
erful group  of  profiteers  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce  and  trade,  is  that  our 
Marshall  plan,  lend  lea.se.  mutual  se- 
curity, and  economic  and  military  pro- 
grams not  only  impose  a  staggering  tax 
load  on  the  American  people  but  actually 
account  for  a  sizable  segment  of  unem- 
ployed labor  formerly  engaged  in  the 
production  of  everyday  consumer  goods 
made  for  and  purchased  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can household. 

Under  the  slogan  "We  must  buy  from 
In  order  to  sell  to,"'  the  American  mar- 
kets are  being  fonced  to  accept  foreign- 
made  commodities  produced  by  low-paid 
labor  in  foreign  countries  to  enable  them 
to  build  up  dollar  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try. These  dollars,  of  course,  are  in- 
tended to  purcha.se  in  this  country  prod- 
ucts which  they  themselves  are  unable 
to  produce  in  sufTicient  quantities  to 
meet  their  demands.  The  importation 
of  the.se  commodities  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  create  dollar  reserves  is  promis- 
ing  to  he  very  dangeroiis  to  our  own 


economy.  Plant  after  plant,  formerly 
enjoying  a  fair  profit  and  formerly  capa- 
ble of  employing  many  trained  produc- 
tion workers,  has  been  forced  to  curtail 
production  or  cease  operations  alto- 
gether becau.se  of  the  lo.ss  of  markets  for 
their  products  through  imported  similar 
products  made  abroad  by  labor  paid  one- 
fourth  or  less  than  labor  receives  here 
in  America. 

It  is  the  admitted  policy  of  tho.se  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  tiie 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  tliese  competing 
products  into  the  American  market  free 
from  import  duties  or  sufficiently  low  as 
to  crowd  out  our  own  products.  Here 
are  a  few  examples:  Oil  and  oil  products 
are  admitted  in  quantities  cau.sing  our 
own  producers  to  go  on  limited  produc- 
tion. Fuel  oil — residual — a  cheap  by- 
product produced  abroad,  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  American  markets  to  compete 
with  coal.  Textiles  and  a  number  of 
household  products  come  into  the  Amer- 
ican market  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  American  mills 
to  continue  operations.  Chemicals, 
dyes,  electronic  devices,  household  tools, 
toys,  and  many  other  things  we  formerly 
manufactured  for  our  own  trade  are  be- 
ing permitted  to  enter  markets  in  quan- 
tities that  can  only  spell  doom  and  de- 
struction of  many  small  industries  so 
necessary  in  a  well-regulated  and  well- 
balanced  national  economy. 

With  war-torn  countries'  productive 
capacity  restored,  largely  through 
American  aid,  they  now  are  looking  to 
America  for  dollars,  the  moit  envied 
currency  in  world  markets. 


Our  reciprocal  trade  admini.-^trators 
open  wide  the  doors  to  these  countries, 
permit  them  to  send  us  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  their  consumer  commodities 
practically  free  from  import  duties, 
hoping  tiiereby  to  be  able  to  sell  these 
countries  more  machinery  and  equip- 
ment with  which  they  can  further  in- 
crea.se  their  production  for  export. 

As  these  imported  products  replace 
£^ome  of  our  American-made  commodi- 
ties in  the  shops  and  on  the  counters  of 
our  merchants,  throughout  the  Nation 
American  factories  have  been  compel'ed 
to  furlough  or  permanently  discharge 
employees  who  over  the  years  have 
helped  to  build  and  support  local  private 
industry. 

As  these  institutions  have  had  to  cease 
operations  one  by  one.  leaving  specially 
trained  employees  without  jobs,  their 
spending  power  and  their  tax  contribu- 
tions are  lost  to  local  business  and  to 
local  State  and  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  No  longer  able  to 
purchase  automobiles,  household  equip- 
ment, food,  and  raimant,  their  economic 
predicament  reflects  itself  through  the 
entire  line  of  commerce  exchanges  until 
it  is  finally  felt  at  the  top  level.  Thus 
we  see  business  decline  and  employment 
slowdown  mushrooming. 

Reciprocal  trade  has  been  given 
another  5-year  extension.  American 
tariffs  are  already  lower  than  those  of 
any  other  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
If  our  President  further  reduces  tariffs 
by  25  percent  as  he  is  empowered  to  do 
under  this  legislation,  what  chance  of 
survival  is  there  fo.  small  industry  and 
the  labor  it  supports? 


SENATE 

TiESD.w,  Mw   27,   Hr.8 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Biown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  followiny 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  love  and  hope, 
through  all  the  length  of  changing 
years  Thy  goodness  faileth  never.  Grant 
us  of  Thy  mercy  a  valiant  heart  for  any 
duty  which  in  these  days  of  strain  and 
stress  may  be  entrusted  to  our  fallible 
Judgment.  In  a  confused  day,  save  us 
from  any  panic  of  spun  May  we  draw 
our  inner  strength  from  deep  wells.  May 
the  highest  truth  illumine  the  nearest 
duty,  and  our  loftiest  aspirations  trans- 
figure the  humblest  task. 

Make  us  brave  enough  to  bear  the 
truth  and  to  follow  iis  gleam,  wherever 
it  may  lead  us.  Hasten  the  day  when 
the  black  remnants  of  savagery  which 
now  blight  our  social  order  will  haunt  the 
memory  of  a  new  generation  but  as  an 
evil  dream  of  a  night  that  is  past.  By 
the  fierce  fires  of  global  contention,  may 
barriers  to  brotherhood  be  burned  away, 
and  mankind,  who.se  inmost  needs  are 
one.  find  at  last  the  peace  of  the  one 
fold  ai.d  the  one  Father  of  all.    Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  26,  1958.  was  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  TOMORROW 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


TE>.IPORARY  UNEMPLOY^TENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1958— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  22,  1958. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerr  • .  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  submitted  on  May  26.  1958, 
minority  views  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12065 »  to  provide  for  temporary 
additional  unemployment  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  as  part  2  of  report 
No.  1625. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  166)  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation to  hold  the  12th  session  of  its 
assembly  in  the  United  States  in  1959. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H  R.  7870.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1955,  to  authorize  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  completion  of  the  later- 
American  Highway; 

H.  R.  10746.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi&cal  year  ending 
June  30,   1959,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 

H.  R.  12356,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  30,   1954;   and 
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H.  B.  13377.  An  »ct  to  nuthot l?<«  th«  Com- 
mtMU>n«r«  ot  th«  DUtrlct  uf  Columbia  lo 
bf>iTow  fundi  for  cnpltnl  Improvement  pro- 
gmma  and  to  amend  provlatona  of  law  relat> 
inff  to  Federal  Oovernment  participation  In 
meeting  coata  of  maintaining  the  Nutlon'a 
Capital  City. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submittinR  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Peny  C.  Harris,  to  be  post- 
master at  Browning.  111.,  which  nomi- 
nating mes.sages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  dny  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  S?rvlces: 

Richard  Charles  Abel,  and  sundry  other 
midshipmen.  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
lu  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  H.  Hodge,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge,  division 
No.  2.  district  of  Alaska,  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CIRCUIT  COURTS.  TERRITORY  OP 
HAWAII 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Prank  Aloysius  McKinley,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  fourth  judge  of  the  first  circuit,' 
circuit  courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for 
a  term  of  6  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i.s  confirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  ea.stern 
district  of  Kentucky  for  a  term  of  4 
yeans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  Burke  Dennis,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Missouri  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.«k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  re.<--umed  the  consideratioia  of 
legislative  business. 


WILLIAM  H.  FRANCIS,  JR. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  weekend  a  very  .sad  event 
occurred;  it  di.stres.sed  me  deeply.  Wil- 
liam H.  Fiiincis,  the  A.SNistant  Secretary 
of  Defeme  for  Manpower.  Personnel, 
and  Reserve  Forces,  died  unexpectedly. 
He  was  just  43  years  of  age. 

Bill  Francis  was  a  close,  personal 
friend  of  mine.  Fur  many  years  I  have 
been  clo.'^e  to  hira  and  have  been  very 
close  to  his  entire  family.  They  have 
been  among  my  dearest  friends.  He  was 
a  hard  working,  loyal  American.  Those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  know  how 
much  he  contributed  to  the  sccurily  and 
to  the  defense  of  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  tragedy 
that  a  man  of  .such  brains,  such  energy, 
and  such  dedication,  a  man  who  still  had 
so  much  to  contribute  to  the  land  he 
loved,  should  pass  away  at  such  an  early 
age. 

I  was  out  of  the  city,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  news  reached  me.  My  thoughts 
and  my  prayers  have  been  with  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family,  and  I  hope 
that  time  will  soon  bring  healing  solace 
and  comfort  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  lo.st  one 
of  its  most  aggre.ssive,  one  of  its  most 
able,  one  of  its  most  dedicated  public 
servants;  and  I  have  lost  one  of  tiie  be.' t 
friends  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  because  of  oflicial  business  I 
was  not  present  at  yesterday's  session  of 
the  Senate  to  pay  my  dr^ep  respect  In 
memory  of  William  Howard  Francis,  Jr., 
whose  untimely  death  occurred  Satur- 
day. 

As  A.ssi.'-tant  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
Senate   Committee   on   Armed   Services 


and  to  the  Nation  m  the  principal  archl« 
tect  of  the  incentive  pay  bill  for  the  mili- 
tary servlcca,  which  ha.**  Just  been  alKned 
into  law  by  the  President.  ThU  bill  will 
be  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

H1.5  work  on  this  law.  however,  vra.% 
only  the  last  in  a  lonR  series  of  unselfish 
services  to  his  Nation,  his  State,  and  his 
party.    Hi.s  death  is  a  real  loss  to  all. 

I  extend  my  deepest,  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  hi.s  widow.  Mrs  Caroline  Fran- 
cis. Jr.,  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  I. 
Francis,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Francis,  Sr..  and  to  Uie  other  members 
of  his  family. 


EXECUTTVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Retort  on  Statk  Acrici'i  tvral  ExpraiMtNT 
Stations 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  8"rretnry  of 
Agriculture,  tran.^^mitilng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  State  agrlcu:turnl  experi- 
ment stations,  1957  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Pr.ANs  roR  WoHKs  or  iMrnovtMrNT  in  Kek- 
TVCKV.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Buro.-xu  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Omce  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  purtuant  to  law.  plana  for 
works  of  imj  rovemeiit  on  Canoe  Creek.  Ky.. 
and  Wild  Rice  Creek,  N  Dak.  and  S.  D.ik! 
(with  accompanying  pujocrst;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Pau)  bt  Detartment 
or  State 

A  letter  from  the  Sccrct.iry  of  S'ate.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  ou  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during  the 
calendar  year  1957  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COl-T^'CIL  OF 
CLAREMONT,   CAUF. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Claremont, 
Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  Federal  flood  control  work  in  the  Los 
Angelas  area,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Cuinniiltce  on  Public  V/orks. 


CONCURRENT        RE.SOLUTTON        OP 
LEGISLATURE  OF  LOUISIA.-^JA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  Fort  Polk  as  a  perma- 
nent military  installation.  I  a'=k  unani- 
mous con.-^ent  to  have  the  concurrent 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
Whereas  responsible  ofnclals  of  the  United 
States  Government  made  a  binding  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  more 
specincally  to  the  people  of  the  maneuver 
nrea  of  Louisiana  that  Fort  Polk  would  be 
malulalaed  as  a   peruianeiit   l.isti.i;.ition   iX 
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the  people  of  LouUlana  would  obtain  approx- 
imately 7  million  acres  of  land  for  maneuver 
piirp^aea  for  the  berefit  of  the  Army;  and 

Wherena  the  people  of  Louisiana  cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly  In  obtaining  the  re- 
fjulred  acreage,  without  cost  to  the  Ctovern- 
nicnt  and  went  even  further  and  obtained 
additional  schools,  additional  recreational  fa- 
eillties.  and  additional  public  facilities  for 
the  l>eneflt  of  military  personnel  and  floated 
large  bond  Issues  to  the  limit  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  various  municipalities  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid 
pur|X)ses:    Now,   thereiore.    be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  (the  House  of  Rfprc  sent  at  lies 
concurring) .  That  the  Louisiana  I^eglFlature 
hereby  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  D-'fense  to  main- 
tain this  vital  defense  installation  at  Fort 
Polk  In  compliance  with  the  previous  com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  Louisiana;  be  It 
further 

Resohrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
aent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

Lether  Frazer, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Provident 
of  the  Senate. 

Robebt  Anceme. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 

ttlCi. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ILLINOIS-MISSIS- 
SIPPI CANAL  AND  SINNISSIPPI 
LAKE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Illinois-Missis.sippi  Canal  and  Sinnis- 
sippi  Lake  Commission  on  May  1,  1958. 
memoriali/.mg  Congres.s  to  take  favorable 
and  immediate  action  on  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  authorization  bill 
(S.  3686*  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Knowland]  and  other 
Senators,  on  April  24,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  IlUnols-Mls.slsslppl  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  Bureau  on  the  IlllnoLs  River 
to  Rock  Island  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
fed  by  water  from  Fiock  River  and  Sinnls- 
slppl  Lake,  created  by  a  dam  across  U>ck 
River,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  navigable 
waterway;  and 

Whereas  the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal  and 
Slnnlsslppl  Lake  Cunur.isblon  was  created  by 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  In  1953  and 
has  been  re-created  each  blennlum  since  that 
date,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rehabilita- 
tion and  transfer  of  title  to  said  canal  and 
lake  to  the  State  ol  Illinois  for  recreational 
purposes;   and 

Wherea.s  legislation  w.os  procured  In  1955 
authorizing  the  Stale  of  Illinois  to  accept 
transfer  of  the  aforesaid  properties  under 
certain  specified  conditions;  and 

Wherea.s  bills  in  Congress  designed  to  Im- 
plement the  reliabllltatlon  and  transfer  of 
said  canal  and  lake  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
have  twice  been  transferred  to  and  Included 
In  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which 
twice  has  been  approved  by  t)oth  the  Senate 
and  the  Hcnise  of  Representatives  In  the 
United   States   Congress;    and 

Whereas  on  both  occasions  of  passage  of 
said  omnlbxis  bills,  the  I»resldent  of  the 
United  States  has  vetoed  s.ild  bills  for  rea- 
sons made  public  by  the  President  on  both 
occasions;  and 


Wherean  there  now  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  United  Htatea  Senate,  an  fjmnlbua 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  8  3686,  Including  only 
those  measures  approved  by  the  Corj)8  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
acceptable  Vj  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  meastire  Involving  rehabili- 
tation of  the  said  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal 
and  Sinnlssippl  Lake  Is  included  In  S.  3686: 
Therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal 
and  Smnissippi  Lake  Commission,  In  meet- 
ing assembled  this  Ist  day  of  May  1958,  In 
room  309  of  the  statehouse,  Springfield,  111., 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  be 
memorialized  to  take  favorable  and  Imme- 
diate action  on  said  bill,  S.  3680;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  approve  said 
bill.  S.  3686.  upon  passage  by  the  Congress; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez, 
chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors; 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley,  ranking 
Democratic  member.  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  the  Honorable  J.  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor, ranking  Republican  member,  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works:  the  Honorable 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  and  the  Honorable  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Senators  from  Illinois;  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  this  1st  day  of  May  1958. 

Fred  J.  Hart, 
Chairman,  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal, 
Sinnissippi  Lake  Commission, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followlni?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S  2119.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  facilities  in  our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  In  adult  training  programs 
(Rept.  No    1638)  . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3493  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935.  as  amended    (Rept.  No.  1639). 

Ey  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
and  for  otlier  purposes    (Rept.  No.   1640). 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  regulating 
the  bringing  of  actions  for  damages  against 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  February 
28,  1933   (Rept.  No.  1641). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    JAVITS: 
S.39o6.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws 
for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition  mate- 
rial, and  for  other  jiurposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   CHAVEZ: 
S.  3901.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ong  Shew 
Lee, 


8  3fi02.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sha  6hlao 
Pong; 

8,  3903  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blng  Yee 
Hoo:  and 

8  3904    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Ping 
Chang:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

S.  3905.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  social  security  benefit  based  on  disability 
will  not  be  reduced  by  any  benefit  awarded 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  Armed  Forces  based  on  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  3906.  A  bill  directing  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  withhold  further 
action  relating  to  the  disposal  of  certain 
land  In  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Go\ernment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Neuberger  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

S.  3907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence  C. 
Ewing:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr    EASTLAND  (  by  request )  : 

S.  3908  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KERR: 

S  3909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathllde  Ringol;  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KERR    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Case    of   South    Dakota); 

S.  3910.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  3911.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  consolidation  for  investment 
purposes  by  the  State  of  Indiana  of  certain 
Congressional  township  funds  in  each  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Capehart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

HiCKENLOOPER)   : 

S.  3912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  Commission  to  study  the 
gold  mining  industry.  This  concurrent 
resolution  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  16.  previously  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  able  to 
report  this  concurrent  resolution 
promptly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
91  >  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Whereas  during  World  War  II.  mining 
operations  in  many  gold  mines  throughout 
the  United  States  were  discontinued  pur- 
suant to  Government  order:  and 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  the  cost  of  mining  opera- 
tions has  greatly  increased;   and 
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Whereas  the  price  of  gold  In  the  United 
States  waa  fixed  during  the  period  of  low 
operation  cost  at  the  rate  of  $35  per  ounce 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  price 
has  continued   until  the  present  time;    and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions more  than  &0  percent  of  the  gold 
mines  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  forced  to  close:   Now.  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hov.ie  of 
Iteprcsentativea  concurring) .  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Commission,  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Gold  Min- 
ing Ii-idvistry  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "Com- 
ml38l.>n')  which  shall  be  composed  of  16 
members  as  follow:  (1)  Five  members  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate:  (2)  five  members 
who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Hcpresenta- 
tlves;  and  (3)  six  members  from  persons  In 
private  life  who  are  familiar  with  the  gold 
mining  Industry.  The  members  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  three  of  the 
inem::>er8  from  private  life  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  who  are  Members  of  the  Houec  of 
Eepr<?sentatlveB  and  three  of  the  members 
from  private  life  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
not  more  than  three  of  the  Members  ap- 
pointed from  either  House  of  Congress  shall 
beloiiS  to  the  same  political  p»rty.  The 
momberi  of  the  Commlsglon  shrill  serve  with- 
out cornpcnsiitton  other  tiian  compensation 
received  as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursid.  In  accordance  with  Senate  regula- 
tions, for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  m  the  Commission. 

BtiT.  2.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  not  a!Tect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  Commission  shall 
select  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  Its  members  at  the  organization  of  the 
Commission  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
86th  Congress.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act 
In  the  stead  of  the  Chairman  iii  the  absence 
Of  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times,  require  by  subnena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, administer  such  oaths,  take  such  tes- 
timony, prociire  such  prlntlnj;  and  binding. 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

Szc.  4.  Tlie  Commission  may  appoint  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri- 
cal and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable.  The  Commission 
may  utilize  the  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  Government. 

St.c.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  lnvestl<!;atlon  of  the  gold-mining  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  December  31.  1009.  the  results  of 
its  study  and  Investigation  toi?ethcr  with  its 
recommendations  as  to  legislation  necessary 
to  reestablish  as  an  Intepral  part  of  the 
American  economy  the  production  of  gold  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  and  all  authority  conferred  by 
this  concurrent  resolution  shall  terminate 
upon  the  submission  by  the  Commlsslun  of 
Its  repKjrt  provided  for   by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
Which  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
uptm  vouchers  aj^proved  by  the  chairman. 
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LIBERALIZATION  OP  TARIFF  LAWS 
FOR  WORKS  OF  ART 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriatf  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Taritr  Act  of  1930  to  liberalize 
the  tariff  laws  for  works  of  art  and  other 
exhibition  material,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3900)  to  liberalize  the 
tariff  laws  for  works  of  art  and  other 
exhibition  material,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.scs.  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was 
received,  read  twico  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
other  House  a  simil.ir  measure  is  belnti 
Introduced  by  Rei^resentative  Frank 
Thompson.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

The  recommended  changes  would  f\rst. 
modernize  the  definition  of  •"works  of 
art '  that  can  be  Imported  duty  free  to 
encompass  works  m:ule  of  any  material 
and  in  any  form.  Including  collages, 
alons  with  certain  abstract  sculptures. 
Uthofrraphs.  and  mo:lern  tapestries,  and. 
second.  Increase  the  availability  of  works 
of  art  and  other  articles  for  educational 

and  cultural  lise  throut:hout  the  United 
etates  and  In  exhibition."*.  Including  dis- 
plry  in  commercial  sallenes,  but  not  for 

sale. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  press  conference  In 
New  York  City  at  one  of  the  museums, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  museum 
representatives,  at  which  specific  pic- 
tures were  made  o!  what  m:ty  be  im- 
ported duty  free  and  what  may  not  be. 
It  was  obvious  an  arbitrary  distinction  is 
made,  one  which  frustrates  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  country 
which  is  interested  in  new  cultural  de- 
velopment. 

Statements  have  been  made,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  reflecting  on  modern  ai  t 
as  some  abstraction  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  Rive  an  impression  to  the  world  that 
many  in  the  United  States  are  reaction- 
aries on  such  subjects.  This  is  far  from 
the  fact,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
visited  the  United  Slates.  Our  people 
are  alert  to  and  appreciative  of  modern 
art  and  sculpture,  and  our  artists  are 
original,  productive,  and  world  famous. 

Yet  the  cultural  prestige  of  the  United 
States  is  on  trial  in  the  artistic  centers 
of  the  Free  World  because  of  the  dated 
tariff  regulations  and  customs  rulinps 
which  severely  limit  the  original  works 
of  art  allowed  free  entry  following:  pur- 
cha.se  abroad  by  United  States  art  mu- 
seums, and  dealers,  as  well  as  private 
collectors,  who  must  rank  as  potential 
donors  to  mu.seums.  The  amendments  I 
am  submitting:  would  brinp  us  up  to  date 
with  the  modern  art  world  and  keep  us 
abreast  of  future  developments  in  this 
fa.st  changing  field  whose  very  vitality  is 
so  often  expressed  in  nonconventional 
forms. 

Communist  and  Fascist  societies  have 
lonT  been  infamous  for  their  attempts  to 
stifle  artistic  creations  which  vary  from 
their  political  line  and  to  demand  ab- 
solute conformity  cf  their  artists  in  every 
field.  As  the  world's  leading  democratic 
society  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividual expression  in  all  forms,  we  can- 
not aliord  outmoded  laws  v. hich  f rubtiate 


the  free  Interchange  of  works  of  art  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  key  amendment  we  are  proposing 
would  enlarge  the  definition  in  para- 
graph 1807  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  r  1- 
mit  duty  free  original  works  of  art  not 
only  done  in  oil,  pen  and  ink,  water  col- 
ors, and  other  more  traditional  mediunjs 
but  also  in  any  other  mediums,  including 
applied  paper  and  other  materials,  man- 
ufactured or  otherwise,  such  as  arc  used 
on  collages,"  and  original  sculpture  and 
statutory  "coristructed  from  any  mate- 
rial or  made  in  any  foim."  not  limited  to 
conventional  materials  and  representa- 
tive forms. 

Under  the  present  act  as  administered 
an  original  Pica.'^so  or  Matisse  painting 
would  be  imported  duty  free,  but  a  Pi- 
casso or  Matisse  collage  on  precisely  the 
same  subject,  valued  perhaps  at  as  hli^h 
as  $20  000.  as  some  are,  would  very  likely 
be  subject  to  a  customs  levy  of  $4,000. 
That  is  because  collates— a  recognized 
fine  arts  medium  in  which  the  artist  fre- 
quently glues  or  nails  various  materials 
such  as  paper,  cloth,  and  even  manufac- 
tured objects  to  a  surface — arc  not  now 
considered  works  of  art.  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  reports  that  It  Is  U'-ual 
for  the  Cu.*toms  Bureau  to  classify  them 
according  to  the  component  material  of 
chief  value.  They  are  frequently  duti- 
able at  the  normal  hifch  rate,  however. 
based  on  their  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  addition,  although  a  famous  court 
decision  regarding  the  bird  In  space 
sculpture  ruled  In  favor  of  free  importa- 
tion of  sculpture  which  did  not  represent 
a  form  in  its  true  proportions.  al>stract 
sculptures  which  represent  neither  the 
human  nor  some  other  fonn  of  nature 
cannot  enter  free.  That  is  why  we  con- 
sider it  essential  to  classify  original  works 
of  art  made  of  any  form  and  out  of  any 
material  not  subject  to  duty. 

These  changes  and  others  we  are  sub- 
mitting to  remove  the  import  restric- 
tion on  certain  printing  processes  such 
as  liLhoyraphs  not  over  20  years  old, 
hand-woven  tapestries  by  modern  art- 
ists, "models  of  inventions  and  other 
impovements  In  the  arts'  for  u^e  by 
architectural  schools  and  other  groups, 
and  to  encourage  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  "ethnographic  and  ar- 
tistic objects"  from  primitive  societies 
made  50  years  prior  to  their  date  of 
entry  if  enacted  into  law  will  be  wel- 
comed at  home  and  abroad.  They  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  reco«Tnition 
that  we  as  a  people  are  not  solely  con- 
cerned With  material  development  but 
are  deeply  interested  in  cultural  ad- 
vancement which  has  been  symbolic  of 
most  great  civilizations.  It  is  also  con- 
si.stent  wjth  the  achievement  of  our  an- 
nounced goal  of  world  peace  upon  which 
all  cultures  depend  if  they  are  to  prosper 
aesthetically  as  well  as  economically. 

To  help  increa'^e  the  peoples  oppor- 
tunities for  art  appreciation  in  all  forms, 
now  so  often  limited  to  Uie  larger  cities 
and  even  there  to  specialized  groups,  we 
are  also  proposing  amendments  to  para- 
graph 1807  to  allow  free  entry  for  the 
sculptor's  model  and  10  replicas,  com- 
pared to  the  2  allowed  at  present,  to 
answer  the  demand  for  original  casts 
by    mubcums    and    collectors.      Another 
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change  In  paragraph  lli09  would  en- 
courage the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
throughout  the  countrj  by  allowing 
their  importation  for  di>play  purpo.ses 
•'within  the  territoiial  limits  of  the 
United  States."  And  finally,  to  expand 
tlie  potential  audience  s  ze  for  exhibi- 
tions, an  amendment  to  paragraph  1809 
would  provide  that  works  of  art  "may  be 
transferred  temporarily  to  a  commer- 
cial gallery  or  other  premises  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  agricultural,  or  cul- 
tural purix)ses  or  for  he  benefit  of 
charitable  organizations,  and  not  Tor 
sale." 

In  every  way  we  must  s nk  to  keep  the 
tariff  laws  abreast  of  the  modern  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  Is  recog- 
nized in  the  world  as  the  Free  World 
leader  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  produc- 
tive power,  but  also  by  v  rtue  of  its  in- 
ventive genius,  artistic  ii..spir.ition.  and 
cultural  attributes.  The  till  about  which 
I  am  speaking  is  a  move  toward  estab- 
lishing that  fact  firmly. 

Mr  President,  I  remlnc  Senators  that 
a  great  »en.satlon  In  inte -national  rela- 
tions was  recently  create<l  by  a  brilliant 
young  planl.st  from  Texa*.  Mr.  Chburn 
I  think  this  fact  Indicates  the  power 
of  artistic  creation  in  terms  of  Interna- 
tional relations  when  one  has  a  forward 
looking  and  open  point  of  vuw.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  f  ).ster  that  idea. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  ve  y  much  it  will 
have  the  early  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  u  lanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill,  an  analy  is  of  the  need 
for  passage  of  the  bill,  ind  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  en- 
titled -Javits  Bill  To  A;k  End  to  Art 
Duties." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  news  articl'-  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc  ,  Tliat  paragraph  1720 
of  the  Tariff  Act  ol  1930.  is  amended  (19 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  1201,  par.  1720  .  U  amended  to 
read   as   follows: 

•'Pah  1720.  Models  of  Inventions  and  of 
Other  Improvements  In  the  arts,  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  mc>dels  and  Incapable  of  any 
other  use.  except  as  they  may  be  used  In 
educational  and  cultural  exhibitions." 

Sec  2.  Paragraph  1807  jf  such  act.  as 
amended  (19  U  S.  C.  sec.  1201,  par.  1807), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follovs: 

■Par  1807.  Original  paint. ngs  In  oil,  min- 
eral, water,  or  other  colors,  pastels,  original 
drawings  and  sketches  In  pen.  Ink.  pencil, 
or  water  colors,  or  original  works  of  art  in 
any  other  media.  Including  applied  paper  and 
other  materials,  manufactued  or  otherwise, 
such  as  are  used  tin  collages,  artists'  proof 
etchings  unbound,  and  engr  ivlngs  and  wood- 
cuts unthjund.  lithographs  lot  over  20  years 
old.  or  prints  made  by  other  hand-transfer 
proces.ees  unbound,  origin  il  sculptures  or 
statuary,  but  the  t^rms  'sculpture'  and 
'statuary'  as  used  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
understood  to  Include  prolessional  produc- 
tions of  sculptors  only,  whtther  In  round  or 
In  relief.  In  bronze,  marble,  itone.  terra  cotta. 
Ivory,  wood,  metal,  or  oti.er  materials,  or 
whether  cut.  carved,  or  otherwUe  wrought  by 
hand  from  the  solid  block  o.-  mass  of  marble, 
stone,  alabaster,  or  from  nittal.  or  other  ma- 
terial, or  cast  In  bronze  o-  other  metal  or 
Evibetance.  or  from  wax  or  plaster,  or  con- 
structed from  any  materia:  or  made  in  any 
form  as  the  professional  productions  of 
sculptors   only,   and   the   t'rm    orlguiar   as 


used  In  this  paragraph  to  modify  the  words 
'sculptures'  and  statuary,"  shall  be  under- 
stood to  Include  the  original  work  or  model 
and  not  more  than  10  castings,  replicas,  or 
reproductions  made  from  the  sculptor's  orig- 
inal work  or  model,  with  or  without  a  change 
In  scale  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
sculptor  Is  alive  at  the  time  the  castings, 
replicas,  or  reproductions  are  completed. 
Tlie  t^-rms  'painting.'  'drawing,'  'sketch,' 
'sculpture.'  and  'statuary,'  as  used  In  this 
paragraph,  shall  not  be  understood  to  In- 
clude any  articles  of  utility  or  for  Industrial 
use,  nor  such  as  are  made  whcjUy  or  In  part 
by  BtencUlng  or  any  other  mechanical 
process,  and  the  terms  'etchings,'  'engrav- 
IrgK,'  and  'woodcuts,'  'lithographs  not  over 
20  years  old,'  or  'prints  made  by  other  hand- 
transfer  processes,'  as  used  In  this  paragraph, 
shall  be  understood  to  Include  only  such  as 
are  printed  by  hand  from  plates,  stones,  or 
blocks  etched,  drawn,  or  engraved  with  hand 
tools  and  not  such  as  are  printed  from 
plates,  stones,  or  blocks  etched,  drawn,  or  en- 
graved by  photochemical  or  other  mechanical 
j)roce6seb." 

Sec  3  Parac;r«ph  1809  of  such  act.  as 
amended  (19  U  8  C.  sec.  1201,  par.  1809), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"pAt  1809  (a)  Works  of  art,  collections  In 
lllu.'tration  of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  scl- 
encen.  agrlculttjre.  or  manufactures,  photo- 
graph«.  works  iti  terra  cotta.  parlan.  pottery, 
or  porcelain,  antiquities,  and  artUtlc  copies 
thereof  in  metal  or  other  material.  Imported 

In  t'ood  fnlth  for  exhibition  purpoees  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  S'at^s  by 
any  .state  or  by  any  society  or  ln^tltutlon 
established  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  science  agriculture,  or  education,  or  for 
a  municipal  corporation,  and  all  like  articles 
Imoortcd  In  good  faith  by  any  society  or  asso- 
ciation, or  for  a  municipal  corporation,  for 
the  purpr>pe  of  erecting  a  public  monument, 
and  not  Intended  for  sale  nor  for  any  other 
purpose  than  herein  expressed;  taut  bond 
shall  be  elven  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  may 
prescribe,  for  the  j^ayment  of  lawful  duties 
which  may  accrue  should  any  of  the  articles 
aforesaid  be  sold,  transferred,  or  used  con- 
trary to  this  provision  within  5  years  after 
the  date  of  entry  hereunder  and  such  articles 
shall  be  subject  at  any  time  within  such 
5-year  period  to  examination  and  ins{>ectlon 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs: 
Provided.  That  the  privileges  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  allowed  to  associations 
or  corporations  engaged  In  or  connected 
with  business  of  a  private  or  commercial 
character. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  entry  of  works 
of  art  and  other  articles  claimed  to  be  free 
of  duty  under  this  paragraph,  surety  on 
bond.s  may  be  waived  In  the  discretion  of  the 
collector. 

"(c)  Articles  entered  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  transferred  from  one  Institution  to 
another,  subject  to  a  requirement  that  proof 
as  to  the  location  of  such  articles  be  fur- 
nished to  the  collector  at  any  time,  and 
such  articles  may  be  transferred  temporarily 
to  a  conimercial  gallery  or  other  premises 
for  educational,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
cultural  purposes  or  for  the  benefit  of  char- 
itable organizations,  and  not  for  sale,  upon 
an  application  in  writing  In  the  case  of  each 
transfer  under  this  subparagraph  describing 
the  articles  and  stating  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  the  commercial  gallery  or  premises  to 
which  transfer  Is  to  be  made,  and  provided 
In  the  case  of  any  such  transfer  the  sureties, 
If  any,  on  the  bond  a.ssent  in  writing  under 
seal  or  a  new  bond  is  filed.  No  entry  or 
withdrawal  shall  be  required  for  a  transfer 
under  this  subparagraph." 

Sec.  4.  Paraeraph  1811  of  such  act,  as 
amended  (19  U  S.  C.  sec.  1201.  par.  1811), 
Is  Bmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Par.   1811    (at   Works  of  art   (except  rugs 

and  ctrpclE  made  after  the  year  1706) ,  collec- 


tions In  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  works  in  bronze,  marble,  terra  cotta, 
parian,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  artistic  antiqui- 
ties, and  objects  of  art  of  ornamental  char- 
acter or  educational  value  which  shall  have 
been  produced  prior  to  100  years  before  their 
date  of  entry,  but  the  free  importation  of 
such  objects  shall  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  to  proof  of  antiquity  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  Antique 
frames  on  original  works  of  antique  or  mod- 
ern art  may  be  entered  at  any  port  of  entry. 

"(b)  Violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  dou- 
ble bases,  of  all  sizes,  made  In  the  year  1800 
or  prior  year. 

"(C)  Ethnographic  or  artistic  objects  made 
In  the  traditional  aboriginal  styles  of  the 
North,  Central,  and  South  American  cotyi- 
trles  and  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the 
countries  of  the  African  Continent,  and  of 
the  Islands  of  Micronesia,  Melanesia,  Poly- 
nesia, southeast  Asia,  and  Australia,  and 
made  at  least  50  years  prior  to  their  date  of 
entry." 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  1812  of  such  act,  as 
amended  (19  U  S  C  sec.  1201,  par.  1812), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  1812.  Gobelin  and  ether  handwoven 
tapestries  used  as  wall  hangings." 

Statemext  on  Nrro  for  Bii-L  To  LrEEHALtzE 
THE  TARJrr  Laws  for  Works  of  Ap.t  and 
Othfr  Exhibition  Material,  and  for  Other 
Purposes 

Piir.igraph  1720:  Paragraph  1720  provides 
for  the  free  entry  of  models.  At  present  the 
words  "to  be  used  exclusively  as  models  and 
incapable  of  any  other  use"  prevent  the  free 
entry  of  architectural  and  other  models  for 
use  In  exhibitions. 

The  phrase  "except  as  they  may  be  used  In 
educational  and  cultural  exhibitions"  Is 
added  so  that  museums  may  Import  archi- 
tectural and  other  models  free  of  duty  for 
study  and  exhibition  at  schools  of  architec- 
ture and  other  organizations  such  as  the 
Architectural  League.  New  York.  (Museums 
may  now  import  such  models  under  par. 
1809  (q.  v.»,  but  many  potential  exhibl- 
tore  may  not,  and  models  so  Imported 
may  not  be  transferred  to  commercial  gal- 
leries. Tlie  use  of  material  entered  under 
permanent  exhibition  bond  (par.  1809) 
will  be  facilitated  if  proposals  listed  be- 
low are  adopted.  Organizations  such  as  the 
Architectural  League  will,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  pay  duty  unless  par.  1720  is 
amended.) 

1.    GENERAL     REMARKS 

Paragraph  1807: 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  paragraph  Is  to 
allow  free  entry  to  all  bona  fide  original 
works  of  art.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
American  art  museums  and  dealers  as  well 
as  private  collectors,  who  are  potential 
donors  to  the  museums. 

However,  the  wording  of  the  paragraph, 
which  has  not  been  revised  since  1930,  has 
permitted  the  development  of  regulations 
which  make  certain  works  dutiable  under 
paragraph  1547  as  "works  of  art  not  es- 
pecially provided  for"  or  even  (frequently) 
under  paragraphs  which  were  not  intended 
to  cover  original  works  of  art  and  which 
work  considerable  hardship  when  applied  to 
very  valuable  objects.  Two  paragraphs  often 
used  In  this  way  are  1023  (20  percent  ad 
valorem)  and  1413  (17>2  percent  ad  valorem) 
for  "manufactures  not  especially  provided 
for"  of  hemp  and  paper  respectively.  When 
these  paragraphs  are  used,  the  duty  is  in- 
variably based  upon  the  value  as  works  of 
art  which  is  often  In  excess  of  $10,000. 
When  as  "manufactures  of  hemp  and  paper" 
this  value  might  be  15  cents.  These  regula- 
tions vastly  Increase  paperwork  for  Importers 
and  the  customs  service.  They  cause  need- 
less delay  and  have  sometimee  forced  Im- 
p<irters  to  take  court  action  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Above  all,  they  frustrate  the 
intent  of  Congress. 
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1.    MATERIALS 

Paragrnph  1807  Includes  a  list  of  tradi- 
tional artists'  materials,  which  was  appar- 
ently meant  to  Include  all  those  used  In  bona 
flde  works  of  art.  But  artists  are  constantly 
using  new  materials,  many  of  which  are  not 
manufactured  as  "art  supplies' ';  and  works 
Incorporating  such  materials  are  excluded  by 
Implication. 

For  example,  more  and  more  artists  In  this 
country  and  abroad  are  making  "collages," 
that  Is  pictures  or  abstract  compositions 
made  of  paper,  cloth,  small  objects  (mnnu- 
factured  or  not),  etc..  pasted,  glued,  sewn, 
pinned,  or  nailed  together  and  often  com- 
bined with  drawing  or  painting  In  tradi- 
tional mediums.  Collage  as  a  fine  arts  me- 
dium was  invented  by  Plcas.so  and  Braque 
about  1912.  The  best  collages  of  these  artists 
are  now  valued  as  high  as  $20,000.  Collages 
by  Picasso,  Oris.  Braque,  Matisse,  Schwltters. 
Burrl.  and  other  Important  20th  century 
artists  are  In  the  collections  of  most  of  the 
great  art  museums  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding 

(a)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York. 

(b)  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

(c)  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

(d)  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 

(e)  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

(f)  The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 

(g)  The  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 

(h)    Yale  University   Art  Gallery. 

Several  are  Illustrated  in  Masters  of  Mod- 
ern Art  edited  by  Alfred  H.  Barr.  Jr..  Museum 
Of  Modern  Art.  New  York.  1954. 

Neither  the  esthetic  nor  the  commercial 
value  of  modern  works  of  art  depends  in  any 
way  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 
This  Is  generally  recognized  by  artists,  deal- 
ers, scholars,  collectors,  and  museum  ofBclals. 
Paragraph  1807  is  therefore  modlHed  to  In- 
clude some  of  the  materials  typical  of  colleges 
and  the  words  "In  any  other  media"  added  to 
allow  free  entry  to  the^e  and  works  In  any 
new  mediums  that  may  come  into  use  by 
professional  artists. 

3.    PRINTING  PROrESSRS 

Tn  IJhe  same  way  original  prints  In  limited 
edltighs  printed  by  hand  can  be  made  In 
otherfways  than  those  listed  in  the  para- 
graph! erpecially  by  lithography,  and  the  pur- 
pose It  the  paragraph  Is  defeated  by  the  Im- 
plied limitation  to  specified  techniques.  The 
paragraph  has  therefore  been  changed  to  In- 
clude prints  made  by  other  hand-transfer 
processes. 

4.    EDITIONS  or  SCXTLPTURE 

Three-dimensional  works  of  art  other  than 
unique  models  and  constructions  are  custo- 
marily cast  from  molds  or  reproduced  by 
other  quasl-mechanlcal  means  In  strictly 
limited  editions  of  xisually  no  more  than  10 
replicas.  Each  unit  Is  finished  by  hand,  and 
the  first  Is  not  more  valuable  or  original 
than  the  last.  In  exceptional  cases  an  edi- 
tion Is  completed  by  associates  after  the 
death  or  incapacity  of  the  sculptor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  edition  one  sculptor's  model  made 
by  hand  In  less  permanent  material  Is  often 
preserved.  This  too  is  considered  an  original 
work  of  art. 

Such  editions  are  a  normal  feature  of  pro- 
fessional production  In  sculpture  and  do  not 
constitute  mass-produced  commercial  re- 
productions. The  practice  Is  traditional  and 
not  a  recent  Innovation.  It  Is  recognized  In 
the  present  wording  of  the  paragraph;  but 
the  limitation  to  3  repUcaa.  the  customs 
regulation  that  they  must  be   the   first   3 

made,  and  failure  to  mention  the  sculptor's 
model  raise  obstacles  to  the  importation  of 
certain  works  Identical  with  those  admitted 
free. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  American 
museums  and  private  collectors  interested  in 
casts    of    the    same    work,    the    wording    Is 


changed  to  admit   the  sculptor's  model  and 
not  more  than  10  replicas. 

8.    ABSTRACT  SCULPTURI 

The  present  langu  ige  of  the  paragraph 
would  seem  to  allow  free  entry  to  all  »x)na 
fide  sculpture  without  regard  to  its  form  or 
title.  However,  a  Treasury  ruling  of  1916 
(T.  D.  36309)  requires  sculpture  to  consist 
of  '•imitations  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  the 
human  form  •  •  •  in  their  true  proportion 
of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  •  •  *." 
As  a  result  of  the  famous  Brancusl  Bird  In 
Space  decision  of  1928  (T.  D.  43063)  sculp- 
ture, though  still  required  to  represent  a 
natural  form,  need  no  longer  render  it  In  Us 
exact  proportions.  A' though  In  his  decision 
In  the  Brancusl  case  Judge  Walte  recognized 
that  "There  has  been  developing  a  so-called 
new  school  of  art.  whose  expone:its  attenpt 
to  portray  abstract  Ideas  rather  than  to  Imi- 
tate natural  objects.'  customs  officials  are 
still  required  to  folkw  the  1916  ruling  and 
deny  free  entry  to  all  frankly  abstract  sculp- 
ture, which  makes  no  claim  to  derivation 
from  any  natural  form.  (At  the  same  time 
palntlni^s  and  drawlm^s  are  admitted  whether 
abstract  or  not  If  made  from  traditional  ma- 
terials.) Thus  it  haj>pens  at  times  that  free 
entry  for  sculpture  hinges  entirely  upon  Its 
title.  Recently  a  piece  of  sculpture — not 
purely  abstract — with  the  French  tlMe 
"Mafque"  was  first  denied  free  entry  on  the 
grounds  that  a  mask  Is  not  a  natural  obJe:t. 
but  was  later  admitted  when  It  was  shown 
that  "Masque"  may  also  be  translated 
"masker"  or  "masqtierader"  and  that  this 
was  the  correct  rendering  In  the  particular 
case  In  hand. 

Abstract  sculpture  Is  being  produced  here 
and  abroad  by  many  artists  who  have  for- 
saken the  Idea  of  duplicating  or  distorting 
the  human  or  animal  form.  Their  works  are 
Included  In  many  museum  and  private  col- 
lections and  are  commonly  illustrated  in 
publications  on  the  art  of  our  time. 

Since  the  1916  ruling  bars  a  large  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  all  the  sculpture  being 
made  from  duty  free  entry,  we  have  Inserted 
the   words  •'made   in  any  form." 

1.    TRAN.srEH    WITHOtrr    PERMISSION 

Paragraph  1BC9  (ci;  Since  all  Institutions 
privileged  to  use  this  paragraph  must  first 
establish  their  noncommercial  character, 
there  Is  no  risk  that  objects  freely  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another  might  be  put 
to  llleBltlmate  use.  Thus  the  permission 
required  for  each  raove  Imposes  a  useless 
burden  on  the  Institutions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.    TRANSrcH    WITH    PERMISSION 

Benefit  and  other  nonprofit  exhibitions 
must  often  be  held  '.)n  the  premises  of  com- 
mercial organizations.  It  would  be  useful 
If  material  entered  under  exhibition  bond 
might  be  shown  la  such  exhibitions  with 
permission. 

The  changes  In  this  paragraph  have  there- 
fore been  made  to  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Customs  Service  as  well  as  that  of  institu- 
tions privileged  to  use  the  parnpraph  and  to 
lncrea.se  the  availability  of  such  material  for 
educational  and  cultural  u.se. 

Paragraph  1811  (a):  Because  of  the  spe- 
cific date  used  In  psiragraph  1811  as  a  criter- 
ion for  free  entry  It  applies  every  year  to 
older  material.  An  Importer  must  now  es- 
tablish an  age  of  128  years  Instead  of  the 
100  which  was  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. This  paragr.xph  Is  constantly  of  use 
to  American  museums  and  collectors,  but 
Its  usefulness  diminishes  with   the   passage 

of  time. 

Paragraph  1811  (c):  Objects  representing 
the  material  culture  of  primitive  peoples 
may  be  considered  antiqvie  nt  an  earlier 
as;e  than  Is  customary  for  other  arllsllo 
antiquities.     Some    reasons    for    this    are: 

1.  within  the  past  50  years  many  of  the 
cultures  represented  by  such  objects  have  dis- 


appeared, diminished,  or  changed   radically. 

2  In  the  absence  of  records  It  Is  often 
ImiKJssible  to  be  certain  of  the  age  of  such 
material. 

3  The  very  preservation  of  such  material 
frequently  depends  upon  Its  posesslon  by  a 
museum,  especially  when  It  Is  no  longer 
valued  by  Its  makers. 

4.  In  many  culture  areas  objects  more 
than  50  years  old  are  almost  nonexistent  be- 
cause ot  the  perishable  materials  xi-^ed  and 
the  corrosive  effect  of  climate  and  vermin 
In  the  local  environment. 

These  objectives  are  seldom  If  ever  capa- 
ble of  any  use  other  than  study  and  disiilny. 
and  they  do  not  compete  with  any  American 
products.  An  age  of  50  years  Is  more  than 
enough  to  bar  all  modern  commercial  prod- 
ucts and  imitations  made  for  the  tourist 
trade. 

Paragraph  1812:  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  American  museums  If  the  many 
modern  tapestries  not  made  at  the  Gobelin 
factory  could  be  Imported  as  duty  free  works 
of  art.  At  present  many  tapestries  designed 
by  Picasso.  Lur^at.  MaiUol,  Mlro.  and  L^ger. 
and  other  mcxlern  artists  are  denied  free 
entry  because  they  are  not  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries. In  this  bill  the  paragraph  Is  amended 
to  allow  free  entry  for  other  hand-woven 
tapebtrles  made  lur  use  as  wall  hangings. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  27.  1958] 
Javits  Bit.L  To  Ask  End  to  Art  DmE.s — Ct7s- 

TOM3      CHANGES      SOUGHT      To      EXEMPT      IM- 
POBTED    COLLAOES    AND     ABSTRACT    SCUl-PTUM 

(By  Sanka  Knox) 

An  abstract  sculpture  or  a  collage  may 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  to  Its  owner,  but  it  U 
dutiable  merchandise  to  the  Government. 

A  move  to  win  official  art  standing  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  creative  foreign  works  that 
now  are  di.'paraged  by  the  tariff  law  w.is  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits 

The  New  York  Republican.  In  a  meeting 
with  museum  officials,  said  he  planned  to 
Introduce  in  the  Senate  today  IcRlslntlon  de- 
signed to  correct  antiquated  rulings  on  what 
constitutes  a  work  of  art.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Museum  of  Prlnulive  Art.  15 
West  54th  Street. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which 
defines  an  original  work  of  art,  such  objects 
as  abstract  sculptures,  collages,  lithographs 
and  primitive  carvings  are  ruled  out  of  the 
art  family. 

StTBJECT    TO    LEVIES 

They  are  subject  to  customs  levies,  while 
original  works  of  art  may  enter  the  country 
free  of  duty.  In  many  cases  the  Customs 
Bureau  will  levy  a  hU'h  tax  on  a  collage, 
which  Is  a  picture  consisting  of  varied  ma- 
terials applied  In  a  pattern. 

It  was  recalled  at  the  meeting  that  In  1956 
an  Imported  collage  by  Alberto  Burrl  was 
classified  by  Ctistoms  as  a  manufacture  of 
vegetable  fibers  because  It  had  a  background 
of  burlap. 

But.  although  It  was  not  art.  according 
to  Customs.  It  received  a  levy  of  $90.  or  2* 
percent  of  Us  declared  value  of  M.')0.  Itl 
owner.  Donald  Peters,  protested  the  tax. 
saying  that  If  his  Import  was  vegetable  mat- 
ter, then  It  was  worth  91  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  entitled  to  20  cents.  Mr.  Peters 
lost  the  argument. 

Collate  as  an  art  form  was  Invented 
about  1912  by  Pablo  Picasso  and  Georges 
Braque.  One  of  Picasso's  earliest  collages. 
Man  With  a  Hat,  a  charcoal.  Ink  and  pasted 
paper  construction  now  owned  by  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Is  valued  In  five 
hgures,  a  spokesman  said. 

BONO   HAD   TO    BE   POSTED 

The  museum  p<:)Bted  a  5- year  bond  to 
brlnt?  it  in  duty-free,  but  under  the  law  It 
could    not   diopjse    of    the    work   during    the 
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bond  period  without  p 
museum  was  also  prevents 
without  {x^rmlsslon. 

A  small  collection  of  w( 
seura  of  Mixlern  Art  was 
meeting  to  point  up  the 
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Under  Treasury  requlr 
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form  •  •  •  in  their  tri 
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Senator  Javits  said  the 
Ing  the  free  admls.vlon  of  c 
lure  "have  become  so  art 
development  of  art  toda;. 
mode  us  almost  an  object 
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y  the  human 
e  prf'portlon  of 
ess." 
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WITHHOLDING  ACTION  RELATING 
TO  DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
IN  ROSEBURC;.  OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  RrcoRo  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  Franklin  Cr.  Ploele.  Admin- 
istrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, on  May  14,  and  a  letter  I  received 
in  reply  from  Mr.  I^oetc  this  morniilk;. 
I  believe  these  letters  are  self-explan- 
atory. 

In  keeping  Willi  my  expressed  plan. 
as  mentioned  in  my  Ma.'  14  letter  to  Mr. 
Floete.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  wliich  v  ould  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  take  no  further  action 
prior  to  December  31.  1958.  relatinq  to 
the  land  designated  in  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  even  if  the 
Administrator  is  unable  to  defer  further 
the  sale  of  the  property  at  this  lime,  the 
proix)sed  law  will  be  helpful,  in  the 
event  the  bids  on  this  property  are  re- 
jected, the  po'sibility  of  which  Mr. 
Floete  indicates  in  the  lust  paragraph  of 
his  letter.  An  identical  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  today,  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  O.  Porter,  of  the 
Fourth  Orenon  District 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRE'^IDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in    he  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3906'  d  reeling  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  with- 
hold further  action  relitting  to  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  land  in  the  city  of  Rose- 
burg,  Orep  .  introduced  by  Mr.  Neuber- 
CER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  :is  follows: 

Be  it  cnartrd.  etc  ,  That  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  take  no  further 
action,  prior  to  December  31.  1958,  relating 
to    the   disposal    of    the    f  illowlng    described 

tr.ict  Of  land  altuated  lii  Douglas  County. 
Greg  : 

All  of  lots  6  and  7.  block  29.  city  of  Rose- 
burK.  Douglas  County.  Oreg  .  except  that 
portion  of  said  lot  6  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  cross  cMseled  in  the  slde- 
w.Tlk  In  the  west  line  of  said  lot  6  from 
w-hlch  the  street  monument  at  the  Intersec- 


tion of  Rose  and  Washington  Streets  bears 
north  62  decrees  02  minutes  west  30  0  feet 
and  north  28  degrees  01  minutes  east  90.26 
feet;  thence  south  62  degrees  02  minutes 
ea.st  35.67  feet  to  a  brass  cap:  thence  south 
28  degrees  01  minutes  east  8  63  feet  to  a 
brass  cap;  thence  north  62  degrees  01  min- 
ute 30  seconds  west  35.7  feet  to  the  east  line 
of  Rose  Street;  thence  south  28  degrees  01 
minutes  west  8  63  feet  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Neueer- 
CER  are  as  follows: 

United  Statts  Senatf:, 
Committee  ok  Pullic  Works, 

May  14,  1958. 
Mr  FnANKMN  G  Floett, 

Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. General  Services 
liuilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Floetf:  I  appreciated  your  cour- 
tesy in  bending  me  a  copy  of  your  May  2  let- 
ter addressed  to  Representative  Chahles  O. 
Porter  In  which  you  point  out  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  LiUle  Lela  Moore  property 
In  RosebU'g,  Oreg  .  about  which  Mr,  Porter 
had  written  on  April  24  has  been  withheld 
from  disposal  since  June  2,  1953.  I  appreci- 
ate, too,  the  cooperation  and  counsel  you 
provided  which  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions In  amending  H,  R.  6995  in  such  a  way 
that  It  won  support  In  the  House.  This  bill 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  win  the  support  of  the  Senate 
before  the  85th  Congress  adjourns. 

Tills  bill,  once  enacted,  will  go  far  toward 
achieving  the  splendid  goal  set  by  the  Doug- 
las County  Historical  Society  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  friends.  Tliis  organization  has 
shown  great  perseverance  In  Its  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  museum  and  historical  landmark  In 
Roseburg,  Oreg  .  which  would  serve  the  en- 
tire county  and  Us  more  than  70.000  Inhabi- 
tants, 

With  the  Foclcty  so  near  to  achieving  its 
main  objectives.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  every  pos- 
sible step  were  not  taken  to  bring  its  full 
plan  Into  realization.  That  plan  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  Ttiesday  when  Mr. 
Jones,  my  administrative  as.slstar.t.  talked 
with  Mr.  BrunFon.  of  your  staff.  Briefly,  that 
plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  histori- 
cal museum  on  the  two  lots  which  are  pres- 
ently the  subject  of  bids  now  scheduled  to  be 
opened  May  28.  In  your  letter  to  Represent- 
ative Porter,  you  took  ccgnizance  of  the 
possible  interest  the  Douglas  County  Histori- 
cal Society  might  have  in  acquiring  these 
two  lots,  when  you  suggested  that  the  society 
"may  .^ubnTit  a  bid  therefor  In  response  to  the 
idvertl?lng.  The  property  may  be  purchased 
.'or  cash  on  terms  requiring  20  i)ercent  down, 
the  balance  payable  In  40  equal  quarter-an- 
nual Installments  with  Interest  at  5  percent 
per  annum." 

In  a  call  from  the  society's  presldeiit.  I  was 
Informed  that  the  Douglas  County  Historical 
Society  would  very  much  like  to  buy  this 
property.  However,  the  situation,  at  this 
particular  time  makes  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  organization  to  enter  a  bid.  For 
this  reason,  members  of  the  society  and  their 
broad  group  of  supporters  throvjghout  Doug- 
las County  and  the  State  of  Oregon  are 
gravely  concerned,  lest  these  lots  will  be  ac- 
quired by  private  Interests  who  are  com- 
pletely IndifTerent.  it  seems,  to  the  pui^lic 
Interest  and  liLstorlcal  uses  to  which  these 
lots  might  be  turned.     Letters  expressing  this 

public  concern  have  been  received  in  my 
ofBce  In  the  last  few  days.  Congressnran 
Porttr  has  received  similar  requests. 

If  these  lots  could  be  the  subject  of  bid — 
or  even  better — of  negotiation,  a  few  months 
later,  this  could  very  possibly  be  worked  out 
In  terms  satl-sfactory  to  the  General  Services 
Adnilnlstratlon,    the    Douglas    County     His- 


torical Society  and  the  citizens  of  the  county. 
Under  the  plan  proposed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  society,  and  by  the  authority  provided  In 
their  charter,  voters  of  the  county  v.ould  be 
asked  in  the  Noven:ber  election  to  approve 
a  levy  which  would  provide  funds  for  their 
County  Historical  Society  for  use  In  pur- 
chasing the  lots  to  construct  the  museum 
buildiiig  thereon.  Oregon  law  empowers 
them  to  do  this  as  a  chartered  public  organ- 
Iz.itlon. 

In  view  of  these  plans  for  the  realization 
of  their  objectives  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  concrete,  realistic,  and  practical 
terms  by  the  society  officials,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  evident  wide  support  from  the 
public.  I  am  having  a  bill  drcfted  which 
would  facilitate  and  expedite  their  proposals. 
Perhaps  there  is  administrative  authority 
without  such  a  bill,  the  measure,  however, 
would  certainly  lend  direction  and  emphasis 
to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  society's  major 
objectives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment of  these  plans  now  hinges  on  the  sus- 
pension for  a  few  more  months  of  the  pro- 
posed and  Imminent  opening  of  bids 
scheduled  for  May  28,  However,  at  this  time, 
postponement  of  the  sale  for  a  few  more 
months  certainly  will  have  no  adverse  effect 
on  any  other  use  for  which  the  property  con- 
ceivably may  be  purchased.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  In  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public,  delay  until  in  November  any 
further  action  on  disposal  of  the  subject  lots. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposed  bill  with 
Representative  Porter  who  is  well  aware  of 
the  deep  interest  of  his  constituents  in  pre- 
serving the  Moore  property  intact  and  es- 
tablishing a  historical  center  in  the  county. 
He  concurs  completely  in  my  request. 

Your  cooperation  and  understanding  of 
these  matters  are  greatly  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

RICHARD  L,  NEfBERGER. 

United  States  Senator. 


General  Services  Admikistration-, 

M'asfiington.  D    C  .  Mai/  23.1958. 
Hon   Richard  L.  NEtrcERCER, 
United  States  Senate, 

Wa^h.ngton.  D    C 

Dear  Eenator  Ne^-eep.cer  :  We  are  unable 
to  consider  favorably  the  request  made  In 
your  letter  of  May  14  that  we  withdraw  our 
public  offering  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  LUlle  Lela  Moore  property  at  Roseburg, 
Oreg, 

Prolonged  delays  In  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus real  property  are.  In  our  Judgment. 
Inimical  to  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  .Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
such  property.  A  decision  to  delay  this  sale 
Is  made  more  diSicult  by  the  fact  that  the 
property  has  been  extensively  advertised  for 
sale  and  the  scheduled  bid  opening  on  May 
28  is  Imminent.  It  would  be  Impracticable 
to  notify  interested  bidders  of  the  change  In 
plan  and  would  tend  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence of  the  bidding  public  In  the  competi- 
tive bid  procedure,  on  which  we  rely  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  sales. 

In  the  event  we  do  not  receive  a  bid  com- 
mensurate with  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  all  bids  will  be  re- 
jected, in  which  event  we  will  defer  a  fur- 
ther offering  of  the  property  until  November. 
At  that  time  we  will  favorably  consider  the 
negotiated  sale  of  the  two  lots  to  the  Doug- 
las County  Historical  Society  at  the  current 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
provided  legislation  Is  enacted  which  will 
renew  or  supplant  cur  expiring  negotiating 
authority  now  provided  under  section  203 
(e)  of  the  act  cited  f.bove. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FRANKLn*  Floete. 

Administrator. 
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CONSOLIDATION  FOR  INVESTMENT 
PURPOSES  BY  STATE  OF  INDIANA 
OP  CERTAIN  CONGRESSIONAL 
TOWNSHIP  FUNDS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  T  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
the  consolidation  for  investment  pur- 
poses by  the  State  of  Indiana  of  certain 
Congressional  township  funds  in  such 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  and  appropriately 
referred  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3911)  granting  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  consolidation  for 
investment  purposes  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana of  certain  Congressional  township 
funds  in  such  State,  introduced  by  Mr. 
CAPEHART,  was  lecoivcd,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  joint  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Cafehart  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Senate  Enrolled  Joint  Re.solutlon  15 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  ConRress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  permit  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  manage   and   Invest  the  money   In   the 
Congressional  township  fund 
Whereas  In  1785  the  Continental  Congress 
of    the    United   States   set    aside   section   No. 
16   In   each   Congressional   township    for   the 
use  of  the  schools  by  the  inhabitants  of  such 
township:  and 

Whereas  these  sections  of  land  so  set  a-^lde 
have  been  sold,  and  the  money  realized  from 
the  sale  thereof  has  been  put  Into  a  trust 
fund  which  is  now  Invested  by  the  respec- 
tive counties: 

Whereas  It  Is  opinion  of  the  various  county 
auditors  of  the  State  that  the  Investment  of 
the  small  amount  of  money  In  such  funds 
is  of  little  financial  value  to  the  citizens  of 
their  counties;  and  that  the  money  In  such 
funds  would  realize  a  larger  return  If  In- 
vested by  the  State:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Asaembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana — 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  requested 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  permit 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  manage  and  Invest 
all  money  In  the  Congressional  townfhlp 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
each  Congressional  township. 

Sec.  2.  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  Is  hereby  In- 
structed to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  send  a  copy  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  who  rep- 
resent the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress 
Of  the  Uulted  States. 


make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

TEMPOR.ARY  ADDITIONAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  ium, 
to  the  bill  tH.  R.  12065)  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Pvlr.  COOPER  (for  him'^elf,  Mr.  Rever- 
coMB.  and  Mr.  Javits>  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Hou.se  bill  12065.  supra,  which 
w  ere  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  12065,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1954— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  lum.  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  121811  to  amend  further  tlie 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  HE.^  RING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OF  EDWARD  T.  WAILES 
lO  BE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 
TO  IRAN 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  has  today  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  Edward  T. 
Wailes,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  nomi- 
nation will  be  eligible  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
after  the  expiration  of  6  days,  in  ac- 
cordance wiih  tiie  committee  rule. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pre  idcnt.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  correct  unin- 
tended  benefits   and   hardships   and    to 


When  he  was  only  43  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  Tlie  people 
of  Wisconsin  will  remember  him  par- 
ticularly for  the  memorable  10  years  in 
Milwaukee.  He  was  next  appointed 
Archbisliop  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
Archdiocese  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
estimated  2  miUion  co»amunicants. 
Then,  in  1945,  his  career  reached  a  cli- 
ma.x  with  his  appointment  as  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurcii. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  the  first 
American-born  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  the  central  government  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Ciiurch.  He  a.scended 
to  this  position  last  March  1,  wlien  Pope 
Pius  XII  appointed  him  Pro-Prefect  of 
the  Congrcgration  of  tiie  Propagation  of 
the  Failii,  with  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising the  worldwide  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  the  cliurch. 

America  and  the  world  can  ill  afford 
the  loss  of  so  stout-hearted  a  f  ghter  for 
freedom  and  tlie  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit.  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  will  be 
mourned  wherever  men  place  value  on 
tJie  things  of  the  spirit. 


CARDINAL  STRITCH 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  been  made  poorer  by  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Stritch. 

The  brilliant  scholar  and  priest 
showed,  from  an  early  age,  the  bright 
promi.se  which  was  to  be  so  completely 
fulfilled  in  his  life.  He  graduated  from 
grammar  school  at  10,  and  had  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  16.  When  he 
was  named  Bishop  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  he 
was  at  34  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States. 


SECOND  HOOVER  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT—RESOLUTION OF  SUPPORT 
BY  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  WOMEN  S  CLUBS 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  at  its  convention  this 
month,  adopteu  a  resolution  of  support 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Second 
Hoover  Commis.<-lon  Report.  It  made 
particular  reference  to  certain  recom- 
mendations including  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  accountiim  sys- 
tem, and  expansion  of  the  program  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  for  basic 
and  applied  re.search. 

Mr.  President,  this  out<;tandinp  organ- 
ization represents  over  46.000  clubwomen 
in  New  Jersey.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  bein<?  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tlon was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Second  Hoover  Commis-sion  Repout 

Whereas  there  Is  great  demand  by  thought- 
ful and  public-spirited  citizens  for  economy 
and  a  more  efnrlent  Government;    and 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  (by  resolution  at  the  an- 
nual convention,  1650 »  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported the  reorganization  plan  for  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  apiKslnted  by  Congrets  to 
effect  savings  In  Government;    and 

Whereas  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
empowered  by  Congress  to  study  Govern- 
ment operations  has  reported  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  disregard  of  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment operations  as  well  as  Inefflclency  In 
basic  and  applied  research  within  the  De- 
partment  uf   Defense;    and 

Whereas  there  are  comparatively  few  rec- 
ommendations brought  in  by  the  second 
Hcx)ver  Commission  which  have  been  acted 
upon  to  date,  and  we  believe  that  immedi- 
ate Implementation  of  the  remaining  recom- 
mendations would  save  the  Government  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  most  urgent  among  them 
being: 

1.  EHImlnatlon  of  nonessential  services  In 
competition    with    private    enterprise; 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  accounting  system — 
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(a)  by  fixing  apprnprlaMons  under  an  an- 
nual  accrued   fpendlng   fcrmula; 

(b)  by  halting  the  .sfx:  kplling  of  unspent 
funds    from    past    budgets    (as    provided    by 

.  H    Res    8002   now   before   Congress); 

3.  Ebtabllshment  of  a  supply  and  service 
administration  within  t:ie  Department  of 
Defense,  thereby  centralizing  procurement 
nnd  distribution  of  nonmllltary  goods  and 
services  commonly  used  by  all  the  Armed 
Force.«; ; 

4.  Expansion  of  the  p:r>gram  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  fur  basic  ind  applied 
research; 

5.  Establishment  of  a  tenlor  civil  service: 
Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubt;  In  convention  as- 
sembled. May  1958.  endorses  and  supports 
the  Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  second  HcKJver  Commission,  and  re- 
spectfully urges  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  Immediate  action  (and  to  work 
for  their  enactment  into  law);  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dwight  D  Elsenh  iwer;  to  His  Exrel- 
lency.  Gov.  Robert  B  M<'yner;  to  the  reso- 
lutions chairman  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  and  to  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  currently  representing 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


AIR   .'SAFETY 


Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tramc  air  accident  which  occurred  a 
week  aKo  today  involvinK  a  Capital  Air- 
lines Viscount  and  a  National  Guard  jet 
trainer  reemphasizes  the  need  for  more 
effective  control  of  the  airways.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  share 
the  resixjnsibility  for  action  that  will 
brinK  about  greater  traffic  safety  for 
aircraft. 

Last  week  the  President  i.ssued  a  5- 
point  directive  and  j?ave  Gen.  Pete 
Quesada  emergency  powers  to  acceler- 
ate air  safety  action.  I  commend  the 
President  for  what  he  has  done  I  think 
it  will  be  ncces-^ary  to  po  much  further 
If  these  accidents  are  to  be  prevented, 
and  it  Is  my  belief  that  legislation  is 
required. 

On  the  day  followinn  the  accident.  I 
made  a  flight  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  one  of  the  newest  jet  inter- 
ceptors, which  will  soon  be  delivered  to 
the  Air  Force.  1  he  plane  was  the  JF- 
10 IB.  commonly  known  as  the  Voodoo, 
and  it  is  produced  by  the  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp  ,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  one 
of  the  fa-stest  operational  planes  in  the 
world.  The  iilane  itself  is  a  two- 
seater,  with  powerful  jet  entiines  and 
a  unique  airbrake.  It  carries  2  atomic 
rockets,  as  well  as  2  conventional  hi^h 
explosive  rockets.  It  is  designed  to  in- 
teicept  approaching  enemy  bombsrs  and 
destroy  them  with  the  air-to-air  weap- 
ons which  it  carries.  The  atomic  rockets 
are  desicned  for  U'^e  apainst  a  formation 
of  bombers,  and  the  conventional  rockets 
a^iainst  single  bombers 

We  were  in  the  air  only  30  minutes  on 
this    fllKht.      During    this    time    we    at- 


tained a  speed  of  well  over  1.000  miles 
an  hour,  and  were  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  50.000  feet.  In  fact,  we  were  at 
40.000  feet  in  just  over  2  minutes  after 
leaving  the  ground.  Durinu  these  30 
minutes,  the  plane  consumed  in  excess 
of  13.000  pounds  of  fuel. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  day.  with  almo'^t 
perfect  visibility.  The  plane  handles 
easily  and  is  very  smooth  in  fiitiht. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  high  speed  or 
excessive  vibration.  The  only  way  that 
I  could  tell  that  we  had  Kone  through  the 
sound  barrier  was  by  watching  the 
instrument  panel. 

Tlie  climb  of  the  plane  is  so  rapid  that 
we  attached  our  oxygen  masks  before 
takeoff.  This  mask  has  built  into  it  a 
microphone  which  permitted  me  to  talk 
to  the  pilot  during  the  flif;ht.  Before  v:e 
left  the  ground,  I  was  fully  briefed  on 
how  to  operate  the  emergency  .safety 
devices.  I  was  shown  how  to  throw  off 
the  canopy  over  the  cockpit  and  how  to 
fire  the  charge  which  would  blow  me  out 
of  the  plane  and  automatically  open  my 
parachute  at  the  proper  time.  I  confess 
to  .some  degree  of  nervousness  while 
receiving  these  instructions. 

The  terrific  speed  of  this  plane  con- 
vinces me  that  we  must,  as  .'^oon  as  pos- 
sible, e.'-tablish  joint  control  over  mili- 
tary and  civilian  aircraft  in  flight. 
There  have  recently  been  four  bad 
cra-^hes  involving  military  jets  and  con- 
ventional commercial  airlines.  As  the 
airlines  begin  using  jets,  the  danger  will 
increase.  The  increasing  and  alarming 
number  of  near  misses  reported  by  air- 
line pilots  lends  further  substance  to 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  see-and-be-scen 
flight  operations  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close. 

During  my  supersonic  flight  in  the 
Voodoo.  I  saw  another  jet  aircraft  ap- 
proaching on  a  crossing  course  at  such 
a  distance  it  was  barely  visible.  The  in- 
tervening distance  was  clo.sed  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  hardly  t)elicve  it.  The  speed 
of  our  jet..->  is  simply  fantastic — we  were 
flyinij  more  than  17  miles  a  minute.  This 
problem  of  speed  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us.  from  an  air  safety  standpoint. 

Unified  control  and  supervision  of  all 
aircraft  is  ab.solutely  imperative  if  these 
tracic  accidents  are  to  be  avoided.  Some 
have  suggested  that  we  curtail  military 
operations,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  suicidal  to  our  national  defense.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  is  today  the 
greatest  deterrent  against  major  war. 
Unless  it  flies,  it  cannot  remain  pro- 
ficient.   The  answer  to  these  tragic  ac- 


cidents is  not  t-o  stop  flying,  but  to  estab- 
lish traffic  control  on  the  airways. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MoNRONEYl  for  sponsoring 
and  vigorously  supporting  his  bill,  S. 
38130.  entitled  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  This  bill  will  create  an  inde- 
pendent agency  directly  responsible  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  It  gives 
to  that  agency  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  use  of  all  air  space  of  the  United 
Slates  by  both  civil  and  military  aircraft. 
It  tran.sfers  to  this  agency  the  respon- 
sibilities now  assigned  to  CAA  and  the 
Airway  Modernization  Board.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  proper  liaison  with  military 
aviation,  it  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  a  special 
military  adviser  to  the  administrator  of 
the  new  agency. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  strong  op- 
position to  the  Monroney  bill.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  some  other 
plan  may  be  developed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  prompt  and  full  hearings 
on  this  measure  will.  I  feel  sure,  lead 
to  whatever  legislation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  greater  safety  on  the  airways. 

Naval  vessels  at  sea  or  in  harbor  abide 
by  the  rules  of  tlic  road,  just  as  do  com- 
mercial or  private  vessels.  Army  trucks 
abide  by  the  traffic  laws,  along  with 
private  or  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  unified  traffic - 
control  system  cannot  be  worked  out 
covering  military,  private,  and  commer- 
cial aircraft.  The  speed  of  today's  air- 
craft makes  it  important:  the  speed  of 
tomorrow's  aircraft  makes  it  essential. 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram enacted  into  law  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
sponsoring,  the  new  housing  starts  and 
applications  for  loans  continue  to  in- 
crease. In  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
covering  low-  and  moderate-priced  hous- 
ing, a  report  for  Apiil  1  through  May  15, 
1958,  it  is  shown  that  there  have  been 
total  commitments  of  S179.870.000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  from  FNMA  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


^^'(lkl>J    report — Special   a.ift.stnnre    program    \n.    10,    covering    loic-   and    moderate-priced 

houHing,  Apr.  1,  lOJS-May  15,  1958 

IConmiitmcnts  to  purchase  FH  Alnsiiml  nn<l  V.^-piinmnteed  mortgaeex  not  exceeding  $13,'/)0  covering  hou'sinp  on 

wliitli  toti>t ruction  ha>-  not  Ix-cn  started] 


Week  cmllns— 

FilA-lnsurcJ 

VA-puarantoed 

Combinoil 

.VumbtT 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

NuDibor 

Amount 

.\l.r.  10 

AjT   17 

410 

l.C.'.T 

1 .  tlKJ 

).W>7 

i,.v.: 

M,  9S9. 000 
11,3M.0(K> 
10,002,UK1 
IK.  .'i(  13,  000 
18.  7i).S.0()0 
IS.  27t5,  0«» 

IW 
WI7 
1,227 
1.437 
2,030 
1,3«S 

J2.  4.'..'i.  000 

iro-'iy.!**! 

1;"),  292,000 
17,  II73,<I(K) 
2.'-.,  .'wH.  000 
17.6,54,000 

fi09 
l,8Sm 
2,8M 
3,119 
3,043 
2,965 

$6.  444.  OOO 
22.  443  Ot»l 

Apr  24 

.Muy  1 

34,  -JW.  (HX) 
36.  470. 000 

May  X 

44,  2!>3,  (XW 

Muy  \:<  

3.*),  »3<).  000 

Total. 

7,912 

8(t,  S.iSl,  000 

-/2M 

«),  01 1,000 

15,116 

179,  870.  QUO 

Note.-  Tlu-st  i-omniiuiiciits  cover  hou.Mng  In  4(i3  coiumuiiiik-s  located  tu  36  States,  Uawaii,  and  Puerto  Rioo. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  same  connection,  quite  an  interest- 
ing article  was  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
under  the  heading  "Housing:  Where 
Business  Is  Getting  Better."'  The  article 
relates  to  a  survey  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  indicates  the  great  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Housing  :  Where  Business  Is  Getting  Better 

Signs  are  growing  that  a  new  boom  In 
home  building  Is  to  oner  strong  medicine 
for  an  ailing  United  States  economy. 

Consensus  of  builders  and  lenders— sur- 
veyed by  U.  S.  News  &.  World  Report— points 
to  a  10  percent  rise  In  starts  in   1958. 

Warmer  weather,  nn  abundance  of  mort- 
gnge  money,  and  new  rules  for  easier  borrow- 
ing  are  behind  this  new  upturn. 

All  across  the  country  now.  home  builders 
and  mortgage  lenders  are  reporting  an  up- 
surge in  liome  nnancing  and  building,  and 
a  quickening  of  Interest  among  home-hunt- 
ing families. 

It  is  a  shift  that  has  come  only  In  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Talk  to  these  builders  and  lenders — as 
members  of  the  board  of  editors  of  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  have  Just  done  In  a 
nationwide  survey— and  you  get  the  Idea  that 
heme  building  can  be  a  stout  prop  for  a  sag- 
ging economy  in  1958. 

Warmer  weather,  after  a  dismal  winter.  Is 
bringing  out  thousands  of  fpmilles  to  view 
model  homes.  And  new  credit  rules  make 
buying  easy — OI  loans  with  no  downpay- 
mcnts,  and  very  low  downpayment  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Result:  Families  are  ordering.  Many 
builders  are  months  behind  In  filling  orders. 

Outcome  of  this  new  trend,  builders  and 
lenders  predict.  Is  to  be  the  start  of  about 
1.150.0CO  homes  this  year— up  more  than  10 
percent  from  1957— despite  a  slow  beginning 
in  bad  weather.  To  start  that  many  homes, 
builders  will  have  to  keep  up  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  1.25  million  for  the  rest  of  1958. 
Only  In  the  years  1950  and  1955  have  more 
than  1.25  million  homes  been  started. 

E.\SY-CIIEDIT    MAGIC 

In  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  Knns.,  a 
home  builder  reports  that  liberalized  ru'.es 
on  FHA  and  GI  mortgages  have  helped  a 
lot.  He  Is  building  homes  In  the  $17,000- 
$20,000  price  range,  and  85  percent  of  them 
are  selling  with  no  downpayment. 

"Our  buyers,"  he  explains,  "are  mostly 
young  white-collar  workers  with  2  or  3  chil- 
dren. They  earn  good  money — ^G.OOO  to 
$10,000  or  more  a  year,  and  they  can  afford 
monthly  payments  on  a  home.  But  they 
have  little  cash  for  downpayment.s  When 
the  downpayment  requirement  for  GI  homes 
was  dropped,  they  started  home  hunting." 

In  the  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  area,  a  builder 
foresees  a  30  percent  rise  In  housing  starts 
this  year,  despite  a  slow  beginning.  Ihls 
means  an  additional  1.500  to  2,000  starts  In 
that  community,  "We're  working,"  he  says, 
"to  catch  up  with  demand  now."  He  reports 
that  home  builders  who  were  squeezed  out 
by  tight  money  last  year  are  coming  back 
Into  operation  now  that  they  can  get  financ- 
ing eaolly. 

For  their  part,  mortgage  lenders  In  most 
communities  admit  frankly  that  they  cant 
find  enough  good  applications  for  all  the 
funds  they  have  available,  despite  a  rise  in 
demand. 

"There's  been  an  Increase  In  demand  for 
real  estate  loans,  but  not  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  available,""  says  a  mort- 
g  lije-company  official  in  San  Frnncisco. 


"We're  out  looking  for  borrowers,  advertis- 
ing widely,"  says  a  savings  and  loan  ofU- 
clal  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  credits  bettor 
weather  with  most  of  the  shift. 

In  M;issachusetts,  mortgage  money  Is  su- 
perabundant and  lenders  are  offering  loans 
at  4*4  percent  Interest,  a  full  half  of  1  per- 
cent under  the  FHA  limit.  One  builder  op- 
erating In  a  south  shore  suburb  20  miles  out 
of  Boston  has  expandetl  his  plans  for  1958  by 
50  percent  since  January  1.  He  Is  3  moutlis 
behind  In  filling  orders.  He  attributes  hla 
huge  demand,  thovigh,  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  low-cort  land  and  the  setup  to  build 
homes  at  $10,000. 

BUILDER    PROBLEMS 

It  Is  In  low-cost  and  medium-cost  homes 
that  demand  has  risen  most  sharply  In  mobt 
communities. 

"We  find, "  says  an  ofldclal  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
"there  has  been  a  20-  to  25-percent  Increase 
In  mortgag2-loan  applications — practically 
all  In  the  low-priced  homes.  Tlie  trend  la 
toward  the  $13,500  level.  I  think  90  percent 
of  the  efforts  of  home  builders  and  mortgage 
bankers  will  be  concentrated  In  low-priced 
homes — that's  where  the  market  Is." 

An  offlclal  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  country's  blg'^est 
home-mortgage  lenders,  notes  that  "sales  of 
new  homes  have  picked  up  In  the  medUim- 
prlced  range,  and  aleo  lu  the  low-priced 
range." 

More  and  more  builders,  however,  are  be- 
ginning to  complain  fhat  they  can't  bulM 
low-priced  homes  with  costs  what  they  are. 
A  Los  Angeles  bulkier  says,  "lx)W-cost  homes 
are  becoming  a  Joke.  Land  costs  are  up  $300 
to  $100  in  Just  the  last  couple  of  years  to 
an  average  of  $1,800  for  a  60-foot  lot." 

A  Cleveland  builder  says,  "We  consider  a 
$1G.500  to  $17,000  home  a  small,  or  low-cot,t 
home  In  Cuyahoga  County.  You  have  to 
cross  over  the  county  line  to  find  much  build- 
ing In  the  fl5,000-and-below  class"  He 
adds,  though,  that  "there's  been  a  decided 
upturn  In  activity,  with  lenders,  bullder«. 
and  buyers  showing  more  enthusiasm  now." 

SOME    RAISE    DOUBTS 

Many  lenders  are  wondering  whether  the 
spurt  In  FHA  and  GI  loans  me.ins  a  real  In- 
crease In  home  financing,  or  Just  a  shift 
from  conventional  loan.'— those  not  backed 
by  Government.  An  official  of  a  big  Insur- 
ance company — one  of  the  country's  largest 
mortgage  lendere—  says  the  rise  In  FHA  and 
GI  loans  may  be  robbing  the  conventional 
market  to  some   extent. 

A  high  offlclnl  of  another  big  In.'^urance 
firm  duubts  this.  "My  Inclination,"  he  says, 
"is  to  feel  that  any  pickup  would  be  among 
people  who  didn't  quality  for  conventional 
loans." 

The  head  of  a  large  bank  In  Dallas,  too, 
belitvcs  the  sj)urt  In  home  building  under 
Government-backed  mortgages  Is  real,  not 
Just  a  shift  from  conventional  financing. 

Dissenting  views  come  from  cities  hard 
hit  by  the  recession. 

The  head  of  a  savings  and  loan  office  In 
Detroit  says  loan  applications  there  still 
are  declining.  Where  people  are  afraid  for 
their  Jobs,  he  reports  easier  credit  Is  no  help. 

A  Chicago  banker  reports  that  the  trend 
of  home  building  In  that  city — though  not 
In  all  of  Its  suburbs — Is  still  down. 

San  Francisco  lenders  are  cautious  In  their 
predictions.  S.i^s  one:  "It  will  take  5  or  6 
months  to  know  whether  the  public  will 
respond  to  the  easing  of  Government  regu- 
lations. Easy  terms  already  have  raised  de- 
mands for  mortgages  from  builders  them- 
selves. When  these  homes  are  created,  we 
will  find  out  If  sales  will  hold  up  to  the 
expectations    of    builders." 

consensus:    optimistic 

Most  builders  and  lenders,  however,  are 
confident. 


In  the  Dallas  area,  bvilldlng  Is  really  boom- 
ing. Housing  starts  financed  by  FHA  mort- 
gages In  the  flrst  4  months  totaled  1.51fi. 
against  746  In  those  months  of  1967,  with 
conventionally  financed  starts  rising  to  981 
from  COO.  Cil  start.s  were  down,  but  a  banker 
reixirts  that  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  May  alone 
more  GI  homes  were  started  than  In  Janu- 
ary. February,  and  March  together. 

The  manager  of  a  development  company 
selling  homes  fr(  m  $23,350  up,  In  Marin 
County,  Just  north  of  San  Francisco,  reports 
his  sales  Jumped  60  percent  In  the  first 
month  after  rules  were  liberalized  on  GI 
loans.  "The  demand  for  homes  has  never 
stopped,"  he  says,  "but  financing  problems 
and  this  little  recession  slowed  down  our 
sales.  We  had  to  reduce  otu  building  But 
we're    moving    now." 

A  Baltimore,  Md  .  savings  and  loan  offlclal 
reports:  "Terms  now  being  advertised  by 
lenders  here  are  the  most  attractive  In  the 
past  year— 25  years  end  5  percent  on  conven- 
tional loans.  We've  taken  in  more  loan  ap- 
plications In  a  months  than  In  any  similar 
period  In  a  year  and  a  half." 

And  from  a  Topeka,  Kans  .  lender,  "I'd 
say  applications  have  picked  w\>  30  to  40 
percent  In  Lawrence  ind  the  Kansas  City  area 
where    we    operate." 

These  reports  leave  no  doubt  that  a  recov- 
ery In  home  building  Is  underway.  If  It  lasts. 
It  could  go  far  toward  ending  the  reces-sion. 


TAX    REDUCTION    FOR    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Im- 
mediately following  that  article  in  the 
U.  S.  News  k  Wo;  Id  Report  is  another 
very  interesting  short  article  entitled, 
"Tax  Break  for  Small  Business." 

The  article  indicates  that  there  may  be 
ta.x  relief  for  small  business,  and  states 
five  diflerent  points  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks,  has  advo- 
cated. 

Mr.  President,  it  happcn.s  that  every 
single  one  of  the  points  listed  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Smnll  Bu.sincss  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  those 
items  were  proposed  last  year  or  even  2 
years  ago,  and  were  opposed  by  the 
administration. 

Earlier  this  year  the  distinpuished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  ThyeI. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
I  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  present  a  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  MinncFota  and 
I  had  sponsored  in  the  Senate  and  on 
which  .some  37  different  Senators  had 
joined  in  cosponsorship.  We  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  presented  our  pror;ram. 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  President,  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  admini.straticn  is  swinging  into 
line,  at  least  in  part.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Week.s.  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  admini.straticn  for  this  belated 
action  in  endorsing  a  tax  relief  program 
for  small  bu."^lncss.  I  hrpe  the  admin- 
istration will  remain  faithful  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  heard  over  tlie  radio  this  morning 
that  the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Hju.se  of  Representatives  relating  to  ex- 
cise taxes  had  virtually  ruled  out  any 
tax  relief  for  this  year,  but  I  ob.'erved  in 
the  newspapers  a  note  to  the  e/Iect  that 
there  mii;ht  be  .some  compromise  on  the 
point,  and  that  the  administration  mi^ht 
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agree  to  some  tax  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness, if  it  had  to. 

Mr.  Presioent,  It  is  the  la.st  part  of 
the  statement  which  rather  di.sturbs  me. 
I  wish  the  administration  would  stand 
firm.  If  the  administration  favors  tax 
relief  for  small  business,  as  Mr.  Weeks 
professes  in  his  presentation  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  to  the  Congre.ss,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  stand  firm.  Goodness  knows 
that  small  business  throughout  this 
country  needs  tax  relief.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  be  able  to  f^-et  tax 
V  relief  legislation  passed  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yied'' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Ml-.  LONG.  I  am  plea.sed  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Mi'^sissippi  make  that 
Statement,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
him  that  the  Senate  will  vote  tax  re- 
lief for  small  business,  whether  the  ad- 
mini-stration  stands  firm  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  decision  has  about  been  made 
bv  Senators. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  comment  fiom  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  this  body.  I  have 
felt  the  same  way,  I  have  felt  Conure.ss 
was  planning  to  give  tax  relief  to  small 
business  this  year.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
the  admini'^tration  would  stand  firm  and 
support  the  proposal,  but  I  believe  tax 
relief  will  be  provided. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  of  great 
help  to  have  the  administration  support 
the  proposal.  1  he  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  only  a  year  ago  the  Senate  was 
considering  a  tax  bill  and  was  about  to 
pa.ss  it  when  the  telephones  reachinir 
Senators  across  the  aisle  became  very 
busy  with  calls  directly  from  the  admin- 
istration. One  Senator  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  he  had 
just  been  notified  by  Secretary  H-am- 
phrey  that  if  the  Senate  would  refuse  to 
agree  to  the  action  proposed  at  that  time. 
before  the  session  of  Congress  was  com- 
pleted the  administration  would  sponsor 
a  program  to  nive  tax  relief  to  small  busi- 
ness. Such  a  program  never  material- 
ized. That  is  one  reason  I  refer  to  the 
belated  action  of  the  administration.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  stand  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Break  roR  Smai  r.  Busine.ss 
Small  businessmen  in  this  country  are  to 
get  tax  relief  and  a  new  avenue  to  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital.  If  Congress  approves 
a  pliin  urged  last  week  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks. 

Here  Is  what  Mr.  Week-s.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  urged  Congress  to  do: 

Encourage  investment  In  small  firms  by 
liberalizing  tax  deductions  on  los.seS  taken  in 
such  Investment  Right  now,  capital  losres 
can  be  charged  to  ordinary  income  only  In 


a  limited  way.  The  plan  Is  to  allow  ordi- 
nary loss  deductions  up  to  $50,000  a  year  for 
new  Investments  In  small  firms- — companies 
With  a  paid-in  capital  of  a  half  million  dol- 
lars or  less  and  a  net  worth  of  %l  million  or 
less. 

Let  taxpayers  use  faster  tax  writeoffs  for 
depreciation  of  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. "Tlie  life  history  of  most  new  bu.si- 
ncEses."  said  the  Secretary,  "starts  with  used 
equipment." 

Give  small  corporations  the  privilege  of 
being  taxed  as  partnershlp.s.  Idea  Is  to  let 
.•^mall  firms  adopt  a  corporate  status  without 
It-s  tax  disadvantages. 

Offer  a  10-year  stretchout  for  payment  of 
estate  tf'xes  where  nn  estate  Is  made  up 
largely  of  Investments  In  closely  held  firms. 
Purpose:  to  avoid  the  sale  of  firms  to  pay 
estate  taxes. 

Create  a  new  system  to  provide  small  firms 
with  long-term  loans  and  equity  capital. 
Funds  would  come  from  new  Investment 
companies,  which  would  be  set  up  with  pri- 
vate capital  but  would  get  loans  from  the 
Government.  The.se  Investment  companies 
and  their  own  stockholders  would  get  to  de- 
duct agaliist  their  ordinary  Income  all  the 
looses   Ihey   sustain    In    thete   operations. 

This  plan  Is  given  a  good  chance  of  adop- 
tion by  Congress  this  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
di.'-tint!Uishod  colleague  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield  I  and  I  were  amonp  the 
co'-ponsors  of  S.  3244,  which  provided 
for  unemployment  reinsurance  grants 
to  the  States,  as  well  as  other  purposes. 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  States  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  rccossion.  such  as 
Montana,  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
shortcominss  of  H.  R.  12065,  which  pro- 
vides merely  for  loans  to  States. 

Last  week  Montana's  Acting  Gover- 
nor, the  Hon.  Paul  Cannon,  telegraphed 
me  and  other  Members  of  the  Montana 
Concressional  delegation  concernin,g 
H.  R.  12C65.  Governor  Cannon  pointed 
out  wliy  he  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  Hon.  Forrest 
H.  Anderson,  concur  in  the  recommen- 
dation that  H.  R.  12C65  be  amended  to 
provide  for  unemployment  reinsurance 
grants.  Governor  Cannon  stated  his 
and  Attorney  General  Anderson's  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

1  have  this  day  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Senator  Pavl  Douglas: 

"I  have  this  day  received  an  opinion  from 
Montana  Attorney  General  Forrest  H  An- 
derson stating  that  he  has  examined  H.  R. 
12065  and  our  State  unemployment  acts  as 
thoroughly  as  time  limitations  will  permit 
and  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  none  of 
our  State  laws  or  constitutional  provision 
will  prevent  us  from  taking  advantage 
of  this  Federal  legl.'^latlon  If  It  Is  passed. 
Mr  Anderson  did  ftate,  however,  that  H  R 
1206.'>  provides  only  for  loans  to  the  States 
which  must  be  negotiated  through  a  formal 
agreement  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  He  stated  this  machinery  Is 
cumberFome  and  tinie  consuming  and  may 
prevent  the  fi'.nds  being  granted  under  the 
bill  from  reaching  the  unemployed  workers 
when  they  are  needed  most.  He  furtlier 
stated  legislation  prevlou'ly  Introduced  In 
Conprcss  provided  for  direct  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
unemployment  benefits  for  a  longer  period 
aiid  tiie.'se  direct  grants  could  be  made  from 
presently  existing  surplus  Federal  funds  in 
this  resided  relative  to  the  direct  grants-in- 
aid  I  am  In  absolute  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommenda'.ion    ol    the    attorney    general    of 


Montana  I  would  request  therefore  that  due 
to  the  serious  continuing  unemployment 
problem  In  Montana  together  with  mount- 
ing exhaustions  of  workers  benefit  periods 
that  your  honorable  body  will  approve  H.  R. 
12065  with  above  proposed  amendment  in- 
corporated therein  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  Mon- 
tana Congressional  delegation — Senator 
Mansfield,  Representative  Lee  Metcalf, 
Representative  LeRoy  Anderson  and  I 
concur  in  the  position  taken  by  these  two 
officers  of  our  State.  Laboriously  nego- 
tiated loans  to  the  States  will  not  do 
the  job  in  Montana,  which  for  many 
weeks  had  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  any  of  the  States.  H.  R.  12065 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  in- 
creased grants  to  the  States. 


EFF'ECT  OP'  UNITED  PRESS -INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS  SERVICE  MER- 
GER 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, 1  had  called  to  my  attention  news 
accounts  of  Sunday,  May  25.  announc- 
ing tlie  merger  of  the  United  Press  As- 
.sociation  with  the  International  News 
Service. 

From  the  news  accounts  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that,  acting  uF>on  rumors 
tiiat  such  a  merger  was  pending,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  sent  telegrams  on  last  Friday 
night  to  United  Pre.ss  and  International 
News  Service  asliing  that  both  parlies 
talk  with  the  Justice  Department  before 
consummating  the  deal.  It  is  my  under- 
sianding  that  ofTicials  of  both  of  these 
organizations  replied  by  saying  that  the 
merger  agreement  had  already  been 
signed  on  May  16. 

Mr.  President,  the  seriousness  of  this 
merger  cannot  be  overestimated.  Prior 
to  this  merger,  there  were  three  news 
services  in  the  United  States.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  a  cooperative  news- 
gathering  organization  limited  exclu- 
sively to  its  own  membership  and  which 
offers  none  of  its  services  for  sale  to  any- 
one other  than  members.  Heretofore, 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  competitively  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  smaller  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  all  over  the  country.  In  effect, 
these  small  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions have  had  the  benefit  of  competitive 
rates  to  choose  from.  Unless  voted  into 
mem'jership  by  Associated  Press,  these 
small  radio  stations  and  newspapers  now 
face  an  absolute  monopolist  in  securing 
news  service. 

Not  only  is  this  future  effect  created 
by  the  mer.ser  of  these  two  news  services 
for  the  small  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions but  an  immediate  disaster  has  ap- 
parently fallen  on  some  400  Interna- 
tional News  Service  employees  who,  I 
understand,  have  already  received  notice 
of  severance. 

From  the  newspaper  account  it  is  my 
understanding  tliat  officials  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  presently  seriously  considering 
the  application  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion pending  litigation  of  this  matter.  I 
have  commended  Hon.  "Victor  R.  Hansen. 
A.s.^i.stant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  AntiUust  Division  of  the  Department 
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of  Justice,  for  the  promptness  with 
which  he  has  acted  In  this  matter  as  well 
as  the  report  that  he  is  seriously  con- 
sidering the  application  for  a  temporary 
injunction.  However.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  possibly  be  too 
late.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case,  but  I  say 
this  because  there  is  presented  in  this 
merger  a  perfect  example  of  the  scram- 
bling of  assets  which,  even  though  liti- 
gation proves  successful,  may  for  all 
practical  purposes  prove  impossible  to 
unscramble.  In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of 
the  raced  for  premerger  notification  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  bills  dealing  with  thi.s  sub- 
ject which  will  in  the  very  near  future 
be  reported  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  is 
sponsored  by  Representative  Celler  and 
other  Members  of  the  House,  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Rules  Ccmmittee  of  the 
House,  awaiting  a  rule  for  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

Had  there  been  such  a  requirement  in 
the  law.  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  could  not  have  consum- 
mated this  merger  without  giving  notice 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Corrjnission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Had  this 
been  done,  quite  obviou.sly.  either  one  of 
these  agencies  could  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  proposal 
and  if  it  were  believed  that  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  would  be  violated,  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  might  have  been  ap- 
plied for  in  the  Federal  district  courts. 
In  this  manner  irreparable  harm  could 
have  b?en  avoided  by  precluding  the 
sc'-ambling  of  the  assets  and  cessation 
of  certain  cperations,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
charge of  valuable  employees. 

I  shall  follow  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  handles  this  matter. 
Speaking  for  myself  as  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  Celler-Krfauver  amend- 
ment to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  was  passed  in  late  1950, 1  certainly 
support  the  questioning  of  this  merger. 
There  is  presented  here  a  simple  question 
of  arithmetic.  Prior  to  the  merger  there 
were  two  news  services  offering  service 
generally  to  the  small  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  throughout  the  United 
States.  Today,  there  is  only  one.  This 
is  not  a  tendency  toward  monopoly. 
This  is  monopoly.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  25.  1958, 
de.-^cribing  the  mer'ier  of  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service  be  made 
a  part  of  the  REcop.n.  as  well  as  my  letter 
of  yesterday  to  Mr.  Hansen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  Press  and  Internation.\l  New.s  Serv- 
ice Agencies  Merge;  Antitrust  Issue 
Raised  by  United  States 

(By  Russell  Porter) 
The  tJalted  Press  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational News  Service  announced  yester- 


day they  had  merged  Into  a  new  agency  caUed 
United  Press  International. 

The  announcement  had  been  expected  to 
be  made  today.  It  was  put  ahead  a  d;iy  after 
action  by  the  Antitrust  EMvlslon  of  the  Jus- 
tice Dipartment.  Tlie  D.-partmcnt.  hearing 
rumors  of  the  merger,  sent  teleRrams  Friday 
night  asking  both  parties  to  talk  with  It 
before  consummating  the  deal  Thf  agency 
said  that  a  serious  antitrust  question  was  in- 
volved. 

Officials  of  both  news-gathering  organiza- 
tions rei'lled  in  telegrams  taying  they  did 
not  believe  the  merger  raised  any  such  ques- 
tion. They  said  the  merger  agreement  had 
been  signed  May  16  but  announcement  had 
been  postponed  pending  completion  of  phys- 
ical and  operational  changes. 

It  was  understood  the  International  News 
Service,  a  Hearst  ort;anizatlun.  would  con- 
tend It  has  been  losing  money.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  merger  of  a  busi- 
ness that  is  losing  money  does  not  violate 
the  antitrust  law. 

About  400  International  News  Service  em- 
ployees are  expected  to  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  the  merger.  An  International  News 
Service  spokesman  said  all  would  receive  sev- 
erance pay.  The  International  News  Service 
had  from  400  to  450  editorial  employees  In 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
about  150  clerical  and  business  employees 
and  65  teletype  operators. 

United  Press  and  International  News  Serv- 
ice bureaus  were  notified  yesterday  noon  to 
carry  United  Press  International  credit  lines 
on  their  news  and  feature  stories  bcg'nnlng 
Immediately. 

It  was  reported  no  buying  or  selling  was 
Involved  In  the  deal,  but  Information  on  this 
was  withheld.  Whether  there  was  an  ex- 
chat. ge  of  stock  could   not  be  learned. 

However.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.. 
editor  In  chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  two  other  Hearst  executives  were  named 
to  the  new  United  Press  International  board 
Of  directors.  The  other  Hearst  directors  are 
J.  D.  Gortatowbky.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  and 
G.  O.  Markuson.  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Hearst  Corp. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew.  United  Prc.«is  presi- 
dent, was  named  president  of  the  new 
agency.  Its  vice  president  la  Kingsbury 
Smith,  who  was  International  News  Service 
general  manager. 

The  United  Prcrs  International  takes  over 
more  than  5.000  clients  from  the  United 
Press  and  3,000  from  the  International  News 
Service.  It  also  lakes  over  physical  facili- 
ties. Including  teletype  machines,  office 
equipment,  and  photogmphlc  equipment 
of  International  News  Pictures,  whl' h  Is 
Included  In  the  deal. 

The  merger  Included  the  stUl-plcture  serv- 
ice of  both  wire  services.  United  Press 
Movietone  will  be  operated  by  United  Press 
International,  but  Telcnews.  a  television 
news-fllm  service  that  was  operated  by  the 
International  News  Service,  was  not  inc.uded 
In  the  merger.  Telcnews  will  be  continued 
separately  by  the  Hearst  organization. 

FIRST  DISPATCH  SENT 

Both  United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  wires  carried  the  merger  announce- 
ment In  a  story  marked  with  the  United 
Press  International  credit. 

It  said: 

"This  Is  the  first  dispatch  of  the  new 
service,  which  will  embrace  the  largest  num- 
ber of  newspaper  and  radio  clients  ever 
served  .simultaneously  by  an  independently 
optratcd  news  and  picture  agency." 

The  Associated  Press,  the  other  big  Ameri- 
can news  agency,  is  a  cooperative  ne<vs- 
gatlierlng  organization. 

The  Associated  Press  stippllos  news  to 
7,275  newspapers,  radio,  and  televl.slon  sta- 
tions. Both  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United   Press   International   gather   and   dis- 


tribute news  both  In  the  United  States  and 
In  foreign  countries. 

The  United  Presfcs  International  story  an- 
nouncing the  merger  Included  the  following 
statement    by    Mr     Bartholomew: 

'•The  consolidation  of  the  two  services  will 
RSFure  a  stronger  competitive  nems  and  plc- 
torlal-nows  report  to  new^papcrs.  radio,  and 
televlrlon  stations  throughuut  tbe  entire 
civilized  world. 

•Xlke  the  newrpapers  dependent  upon  us 
for  news,  ours  will  be  a  buslnew  organiza- 
tion, collecting  and  dlrtrlbutlrg  ore  of  the 
worlds  most  perishable  products,  news.  We 
believe  private  enterprise  with  a  profit  In- 
centive Is  the  best  guaranty  of  objective  cov- 
erage of  world  news,  exactly  as  It  Is  for  the 
subsequent  publhhlng  of  that  news  In  the 
great  Indej^ndent  newFpap<Ts  of  the  world. 
"The  ccmblnlng  of  the  two  Ecrvlcea  will 
guarantee  broader  and  more  etnclcnt  news 
and  pictorial  reporting  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
"Ecoromlrs  was  an  Important  factor  In  the 
creation  of  the  great  new  news  network. 
C:ists  of  covering  the  world  news  fronts  have 
risen  steadily  with  rapidly  Improving  means 
of  transmitting  both  news  and  pictures  by 
leased  wires  and  electronic  processes." 

The  United  Press  International  announce- 
ment paid  work  on  the  merger  had  been 
underway  since  Inst  September. 

Replies  to  the  Justice  Department  Inquiries 
were  cent  by  Mr.  Earthol<jmcw  and  Richard 
E  Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst  Corp  Both 
sail!  they  would  be  felad  to  discuss  the  merger 
with  the  Department  aud  furnish  It  with 
InformatlciL, 

ANTiTRtJST  Status  or  MrncER  Siited — Jv.stic« 
Department  Calls  for  Talks— Scrs  Seri- 
ous QorsTioN  or  LrcALrTT 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washington.  May  24 -The  Justice  De- 
partment warned  the  United  Press  and  Inter- 
national News  Service  today  that  their  merger 
•  may  raise  a  serious  question  under  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

Victor  R  Hansen.  Asslstajit  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  gave 
the  warnfng  In  a  telegram  Ui  the  two  news 
services.  He  added  that  he  would  "like  the 
■opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you 
before  any  euch  merger  Is  consummated  " 

Although  no  otBclal  statement  w.-vs  made. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Justice  Department 
was  gUlng  serious  consideration  to  legal 
action  to  stop  the  merger.  Antitrust  lawyers 
worked  through  the  day  at  the  Department 
on  a  hiurrled  study  of  the  merger. 

The  relevant  antitrust  law  Is  section  7 
of  the  Cloyton  Act  of  1914  It  prohibits 
mcrg'-rs  whose  efTect  may  be  substantlnlly 
to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly. 

II  the  Justice  Department  docs  not  deride 
to  act  against  the  merger,  its  most  likely 
step  would  be  to  go  Into  a  Federal  district 
court-  presumably  In  New  York— and  ack 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  ag.ilnst  It. 

According  to  Department  lawyers,  fast 
action  will  be  necessary  If  any  Is  to  he  taken 
at  all.  The  feeling  Is  that  once  the  United 
Press  has  disbanded  the  stafT  and  machinery 
of  Intornntlonal  News  Service  11  will  be  most 
dlftcult  to  put  It  back  together. 

LUtl    TTNSCRAMBLING    AN    ECO 

In  general,  mergers  ore  much  easier  to 
stop  beft>re  they  are  consummated  As  law- 
yers put  It,  trying  to  break  up  a  completed 
merger  Is  like  trying  to  unscram.ble  an  es{g. 

This  explains  why  Mr.  Hansen's  telegram 
sought  some  consultation  with  the  news 
services  before  their  amalgamation  was  com- 
pleted. 

But  In  the  telephone  conversation  with  the 
Justice  Department  today.  United  Press  of- 
ficials Indicated  that  they  had  moved  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  consummate  the 
merger. 
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TTiey  said  among  other  things  that  they 
had  a:ready  sent  dismissal  notices  to  un- 
wanted International  News  Service  employ- 
ees. A  Justice  Dei)Artnient  lawyer  said  this 
action  had  brought  the  merger  close  to  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Whether  the  United  Press-Internntlonal 
News  Service  merger  does  violate  the  Clayton 
Act  Is  an  extremely  compile. ited  quettion. 
The  answer  depends,  amont:  other  things,  on 
factual  data  that  the  Justice  Department 
does  not  yet  have. 

FINANCES    A     rACTOa 

For  example,  the  courts  have  con.str\ied 
section  7  not  Ui  apply  to  the  kituatlon  when 
one  of  two  merging  11:  ms  Is,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  put  It,  "a  corporation  with  resources  so 
depleted  and  the  probsbility  of  rehabilitation 
so  remote  that  It  faced  the  grave  probability 
of  business  failure." 

If  International  News  STvlce  were  shown 
to  be  In  br.d  flna^clal  sliape.  In  short,  the 
Guvernment  could  not  use  the  antitrust 
luvis  to  m.ike  It  stay  In  bu.^lncss.  But  no 
one  here  kiiows  whether  International  Ne->vs 
Senlce  qunl.fles  for  this  doctrine  of  the 
"lallliiR  coriKjratlon." 

The  fact  that  two  news-gathering  concerns 
are  merclng  might,  however,  make  the  courts 
upply  the  Clayton  Act  »lih  paiticular 
stringency. 

The  theory  of  any  Government  action  In 
the  case  prob.ibIy  would  be  that  a  reduction 
In  the  number  ol  wire  services  from  three  to 
two  would  not  only  give  newspapers  less 
choice  In  the  placing  of  their  business  but 
also  deprive  the  public  of  a  valuable  variety 
of  news  sources. 

Plan  mn  MtRcra  ffiNsinrjiED  in  1927 — Inter- 
national News  ttavicE  Abandoned  Idea 
roR  Link  to  United  Press  as  Hearst  Ex- 
PA.NUEo  News  Aclnct 

The  merger  of  International  N(?ws  Service 
with  the  United  Press,  announced  yesterday, 
was  tentatuely  explored  as  long  ago  as  1927. 
In  that  year,  newspmpers  owned  by  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  serviced  by 
the  Hearit-owned  International  News  Service 
found  themselves  In  a  conflict  of  Interest 
with  the  Associated  Press,  to  whJ'"h  several 
H?arst  newspapers  belonged.  The  Arsoclated 
Press  charged  that  the  two  new.s  services 
were  unnecessj^nly  competing,  pirating  each 
other's  news  and  creating  an  uneconomic 
situation. 

According  to  newspaper  historians,  the 
Hearst  organUatlon  tlicu  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  Joining  forces  with  the  United 
Press.  This  Idea  was  shortly  abandoned 
when  the  Hearst  newspaper  chain  expanded 
its  own  news -gathering  service. 

The  United  Pre.ss  and  International  News 
Service  uere  the  second  and  third  major 
news  agencies,  respect. vely,  to  be  fi>rmed  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  was  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  founded  100  years  ago  In  New 
York. 

The  founding  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
the  result  of  stiff  competition  for  news  be- 
tween the  Wall  Street,  or  financial,  news- 
papers, and  the  uptown  newspapers,  known 
then  as  the  penny  preM.  Enterprising  news- 
papjrs  maintained  swift  ships  to  sail  out  of 
New  York  HartX)r,  meet  slower  Incoming 
shljis  from  Europe,  skim  them  of  news  and 
speed  back  to  New  York. 

PONT    EXPRESS   USED 

Wealthier  paper  used  their  own  pony 
exp'css  to  bring  news  of  Congress  to  New 
York.  Other  papers  found  It  necessary  to 
establish  their  own  pony  exj)rcsses  and  build 
their  own  swift  news  brats.  Expenses  for 
these  services  ran  high.  In  the  late  I840's, 
Jimes  ODrdnn  Bennett  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  David  Hale  of  the  financial  dis- 
trict's J  jurnal  of  Commerce  met  and  called 
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a  truce.  This  resulted.  In  1848.  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  Jointly  sponsored  news-gathering 
service  known  as  the  Associated  Press. 

As  more  and  mf>re  newspapers  sprung  up 
In  the  Nation,  other  news  Eer\  ices  were 
fomned.  In  1907  the  United  Press  was 
founded.  It  was  first  designed  to  serve  four 
hnks  In  the  Edward  W.  Scrlpps  chain  of 
newspapers,  in  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  It  etarted  with  a 
Stan  of  12,  Including  the  copy  boy. 

May  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Victor  R  Hansen, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Antitrust  Division, 

Drpartmcnt  of  Justice, 
Wa'^hrngtun.  D.  C. 

De.«r  Judge  Hansen;  1  have  had  called  to 
my  attention  articles  respecting  the  merger 
of  the  United  Press  Associations  and  the 
International  News  Service,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  May  25.  1958. 

From  these  articles  and  from  other  Infor- 
mation that  I  have  had  called  V)  m.y  atten- 
tion It  Is  my  understandinc  that,  prior  to 
this  merger,  there  were  three  principal  news 
scrv.ces  In  the  Unlt'Od  States.  They  were  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tions, and  the  International  News  Service. 
It  Is  also  my  u:ider&tand;ng  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  Ls  a  cooperative  news-gather- 
ing organization,  principally  referred  to  as  a 
membership  association  which  does  not  ofTer 
for  sale  news  service  to  anyone  other  than  its 
members.  I  have  been  Informed  that  both 
United  Press  and  International  News  Service 
were  competing  news  services  oSering  serv- 
ices generally  to  any  buyer. 

I  note  from  the  press  reports  that  when 
this  matter  came  to  your  attention,  you 
Immediately  contacted  the  United  Press  As- 
sociations and  the  International  News  Serv- 
ice requecting  that  both  parties  talk  with  the 
Antitrust  Division  before  consummating  the 
deal  and  that  you  were  Inform.ed  that  the 
agreement  hnd  nlre.ndy  been  slg^ned.  Mny  I 
commend  you  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  you  proceeded  In  this  m.ntter  consider- 
ing the  sertousnefs  of  this  merger.  This 
serl'^usne.'^s  Is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
some  400  INS  employees  are  expected  to  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  the  merger.  3ven  more 
Important,  however.  Is  the  threatened  ellm- 
Inatlcn  of  the  competition  that  existed  be- 
tween these  two  services,  especially  for  the 
small  newEiiapers  and  radio  stations  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  my  opinion,  the 
AP  service  may  be  discounted  when  consider- 
ing this  matter  because  Its  service  Is  only 
furnL'^hed  to  its  members.  With  the  merger 
of  UP  and  INS,  In  practicality,  the  small 
newspaper  and  radio  station  Is  now  faced 
with  an  absolute  monopoly  of  national  news. 
It  having  no  other  source  to  turn  to  unless  It 
Is  voted  Into  membership  by  AP. 

From  the  press  ncc.Tunt,  I  note  that  the 
Department  Is  considering  applying  for  a 
temporary  Injunction  In  this  matter  pend- 
ing litigation.  May  I  ag?iln  commend  you  for 
this  consideration  and  urge  that  you  very 
seriously  consider  this  move.  As  prevlcu~ly 
pointed  out,  the  merger  of  these  two  news 
agencies  Is  a  merger  of,  not  only  facilities, 
but  persons.  Once  this  merger  has  taken 
place  and  employees  are  cut  adrift,  it  will  be 
most  diffirult  to  unscramble  the  situatlrn 
In  the  future  and  practically  Impossible  to 
ever  restore  tlie  true  service  picture  after 
many  employees  have  been  cvit  adrift  and 
gone  to  other  endeavors. 

The  circumstances  of  this  merger  also 
Impress  me  with  the  great  need  of  pending 
premerger  notification  legislation.  As  I 
understand  the  news  account,  you  had  no 
notice  of  this  merger  until  after  It  was  con- 
summated. The  eggs  have  been  scrambled 
and  the  need  of  a  preliminary  injunction. 
even  at  this  late  date.  Is  all  the  more 
apparent. 


I  shall  follow  with  ereat  Interert  the  man- 
ner In  which  you  proceed  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

EsTES  Ketauveh. 

Ctiairman. 


NEED  FOR  CENTRALIZED  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONIROL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  California  are  ainr.inded.  The 
Slate  of  California  is  the  center  of  the 
aviation  industry  in  this  country.  Ail  of 
us  who  live  wiih:n  the  confines  of  that 
great  Commcnwcalth  reco,?ruze  the  fast 
worsening  problem  of  proper  and  effec- 
tive air  traff.c  control. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  24. 
1958,  recounted  what  a  veteran  airline 
pilot  had  to  say  about  the  air  traffic 
conditions  o^'er  the  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  arci.  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles  Is  probably  the  most  congested        / 
airspace  we  have  in  the  country  today.  / 

Earlier  this  week  I  indicated  something 
of  the  hazard  cf  conpestion  in  northern 
California.  One  of  my  constituents 
wrote  to  me  stating  that  there  was  a  " 
near  miss  between  a  commercial  airline 
plane  upon  which  he  was  traveling  and 
two  military  jet  aircraft  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco.  One.  the  commercial 
plane,  was  under  control  of  the  Federal 
CAA.  The  two  fast  traveling  military 
jets  were  not  under  control  of  the  CAA. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  in  the  past  15 
months  California  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  grievous  air  collisions,  with  all 
the  tragedy  v.hich  ensued.  God  alone 
knows  how  many  near  misses  there  have 
been. 

The  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Examiner  of 
May  25,  1958,  made  the  following  com- 
ment: 

civilian-military  flight  friction  can  be 
stated  slniply:  Airliners  fly  mapped  routes 
and  need  CAA  permission  by  radio  even  to 
change  altitude;  military  planes,  the  Jets  at 
500  to  600  miles  per  hour  and  faster,  fly  as 
they  please,  under  no  control  but  the  pilot's. 

Earlier  I  was  very  g'lad  to  loin  as  co- 
author, with  the  distincuirhed  junior 
S?nator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  and  other  Senators,  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  create  one  sin- 
pie  centralized  Federal  agency  to  be 
charged  solely  with  the  responsibility  of 
controlling  all  air  traffic  above  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  continental  United 
Stales  except  in  time  of  emergency.  I 
believe  that  such  a  measure  is  in  the 
public  interest.  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion of  that  character  should  be  enacted 
expeditiou.sly.  I  was  delighted  to  read 
the  editorials  which  appeared  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  two  great  southern  California 
new.'^papers  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Examiner  of 

May  25,  1958] 

Roulette  or  Safety? 

The     civilian-military     aircraft     collision 

high  over  Maryland,  almost  on  Washington's 

doorstep,  was  in  a  zone  through  which  both 
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the  President  and  Vice  President  had  ttown 
In  separate  planes  a  short  time  before. 

Thus  It  dramatized  as  no  other  recent 
midair  collision  the  weaknesses  and  the  In- 
adequacy   of    the    Federal    alr-trafllc-control 

syHtem. 

President  Elsenhower  moved  swiftly  by  or- 
dering the  quickest  action  possible  to  sepa- 
rate military  and  civilian  flights.  Five  re- 
strictions against  military  planes  ranging 
the  skies  without  limit  were  given  Imme- 
diate effect. 

Congress  reacted  dramatically,  in  a  quick 
and  heartening  way  and  with  an  overall 
sense  of  urgency. 

Already  at  hand  were  legislative  proposali 
and  the  factfinding  and  conclusions  of  com- 
mittees and  boards  that  had  been  given 
Impetus  but  not  urgency  by; 

1.  Three  near  misses  every  day  on  com- 
xrnTclal  air  routes; 

2.  Two  hundred  and  forty-el(?ht  previous 
deaths  in  collisions  In  less  than  2  years;  and 

3.  Four  previous  mlUtary-clvlUan  collisions 
fatal    to    160    persons. 

The  day  after  the  Maryland  tragedy,  bills 
were  Introduced  In  both  Houses  to  create  a 
new,  single  civilian  agency  to  control  both 
military  and  commercial  flights  except  la 
time  of  war. 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  and  the  Air  Fo/ee  for 
new  safety  mea.sures,  then  took  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  plan  on  which  he  acted 
for  immedate  CAA  emergency  control  of  mili- 
tary flights. 

On  the  second  day,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  started  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  Maryland  collision  and  a  review  of 
Federal  aviation  policies.  So  did  the  Sen- 
ate Aviation  Subcommittee,  before  which 
CAA  revealed  It  had  already  taken  over  con- 
trol of  military  flights  In  some  congested 
areas. 

Simultaneously,  President  Elsenhower  or- 
dered a  top-level  White  House  study  of  air 
safety  under  a  Presidential  assistant,  retired 
Lt.  Gen.  El  wood  R.  Quesada.  which  started 
last  Friday.  The  administration  had  an- 
nounced Just  last  Sunday  a  5-year,  $1  bil- 
lion modernization  of  existing  facilities  for 
air-trafBc  control. 

Civilian-military  flight  friction  can  be 
stated  simply:  Airliners  fly  mapped  routes 
and  need  CAA  permLsslon  by  radio  even  to 
change  altitude;  military  planes,  the  Jets  at 
500-600  miles  per  hour  and  faster,  fly  as 
they  please,  under  no  control  but  the  pilot's. 

Representative  Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  states  it  even 
more  simply : 

"Brother,  it's  Ru.?slan  roulette." 

The  sense  of  urgency  and  the  temper  of 
the  Congress  to  give  this  priority  add  up  hap- 
pily to  one  answer:  The  Nation  may  have 
a  sound  plan  for  safe  air-traflic  control  be- 
fore the  summer's  end. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  24,  1958J 
Air  Traffic  Over  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  is  now  to  be  cla.'^slfled  as  a 
high-density  air-trafRc  area  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

COLLISION    dangers 

While  this  ofifers  some  encouragement  In 
the  matter  of  air  safety  the  surprising  thing 
Is  that  the  action  was  not  taken  long  ago 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
busiest  air-trafflc  centers  in  the  Nation. 
More  important  is  that  for  several  years  we 
have  been  up  among  the  lenders  in  the  fre- 
quency of  near  collisions  in  the  air,  a  dis- 
tinction that  is  frightening  to  say  tlie  least. 

It  could  be  that  technical  and  operating 
d  fflcultles  were  in  part  responsible  for  the 
seeming  reluctance  to  classify  Los  Angeles 
as  a  high-density  alr-trafllc  center.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics    Administration    is    reported    to 


have  held  back  on  the  basis  that  such  action 
might  lead  to  the  possible  disruption  of  civil 
aviation — for  example,  two-way  radios  will 
become  mandatory  for  all  aircraft  using  the 
area. 

Not  only  that,  all  .ilrcraft  entering  the  area 
win  be  required  to  notify  control  towers  and 
maintain  communication  through  radio, 
meanwhile  holding  their  speeds  to  reason- 
able levels. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  Is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  Actually.  State  Assemblyman 
Frank  B<jnelll,  a  member  of  the  legislative 
Subcommlitee  on  Aeronautics,  says  that 
the  Los  Angeles  alr-traBlc  situation  can  go 
only  one  wuy — get  worse. 

TESTIMONT    OF    PILOT 

His  statement  hnn  support  In  the  view  ex- 
presced  by  Carl  Chrlst^-nfon,  a  veteran  United 
Airlines  pilot,  who  teKtlfled  before  a  Senate 
committee  In  Washington  that  "Los  Angeles 
Is  probably  the  most  congested  air  space  we 
have  In    the  cotintry  today" 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  when  high- 
speed Jet  airliners  go  into  service,  the  num- 
erous problems  In  handling  present  Irafflc 
will  be  Increased. 

MaJ  Gen  Joseph  Caldera,  Air  Force  direc- 
tor of  flight  safety,  says  that  the  collision 
hazard  could  be  substantially  reduced  If  all 
en  route  traffic  Is  required  to  fly  under  In- 
strument flight  rules,  regardle.ss  of  weather. 
This  would  bring  all  aircraft  under  gro\ind 
control:  under  visual  flight  rules,  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  pilot  to  see  and  be  seen 
and  no  ground  control  is  Involved. 

In  line  with  this.  President  Eisenhower 
himself  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  situation 
nationally,  ordering  the  Implementation  of 
a  5-polnt  emergency  air-safety  program 
pending  development  of  a  long-range  plan 
expected  to  be  ready  In  3  months. 

ACTION    BY    PUESIDENT 

Although  the  CAA  had  Initially  protested 
that  Invocation  of  Instrument-flight  regula- 
tions would  overload  ground  control  facilities 
now  hard  pressed  to  handle  civilian  traffic, 
the  President's  pre  gram  applies  instrument 
flight  rules  to  Jet  trainers  flown  by  students 
on  civilian  airways,  requires  them  to  stay  off 
civilian  airways  when  traveling  from  higher 
to  lower  altitudes,  and  brings  military  opera- 
tional flights  on  civilian  airways  under  both 
IFR  and  CAA  control. 

Additionally  Jet  planes  on  cross-country 
and  similar  flight.-^  will  have  to  flle  fll;;ht 
plans  with  the  CAA  and  Jet  trainer  pilots 
must  keep  away  from  civilian  airways  in 
making  proficiency  fl.ghts.  If  these  under- 
takings are  carrieil  out  there  should  be  a 
dimlnishment  in  the  air  collision  hazard. 

Some  remedial  measures  have  already  been 
taken;  new  CAA  programs  to  apply  coopera- 
tive local  flight  rules  over  trouble  spots  such 
as  Las  Vegas  where  heavy  civilian  traffic  is 
likely  to  merge  witli  military  trafHc.  New  air 
regulations  require  that  all  pilots  henceforth 
be  especially  vigilant  when  operating  under 
visual  flight  rules  since  It  has  been  shown 
that  98  percent  of  air  collisions  occur  under 
tliese  condulons. 

Suggestions  have  also  been  advanced  urg- 
ing the  prohibition  of  all  military  flying  o^er 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin  as  well  as  in  other 
localities  where  commercial  traffic  is  heavy. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  military  air  in- 
stallations be  shitted  out^far  out — of  p.opu- 
lated  areas  but  the  question  of  expense  and 
national  security  must  also  be  considered  in 
relation  to  these  m.itters. 

But  an  effective  Federal  airways  control 
system  is  at  lea-st  5  years  away  in  the  (^pinion 
of  experts.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
we  must  have  it. 


FORT    CLATSOP    N.ATIONAL    MEMO- 
RIAL AT  ASTORIA,  OREO. 

Mr.     NEUBE1?GER.     Mr.     President. 
Presidential  aglion  is  imminent  on  a  bill 


to  authorize  establl.'ihlnR  of  a  National 
Memorial  at  Fort  Clat.sop,  OreK.  Af- 
nrmative  action  by  the  President  on  our 
bill.  S.  3087,  will  lead  to  creation  of  the 
first  hl.storic  shrine  in  Oregon  and  the 
flist  national  recognition  anywhere 
a\oun  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  of  the 
epic-making  expedition  which  brou'iht 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  overland 
acro.'i.s  the  North  American  Continent, 
for  the  r.rst  time.  In  tlie  winter  of 
1805-06.  Fort  Clatsop  was  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  intrepid  explorers.  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  William  Clark,  and  the 
band  of  men  w ho.se  we.^tward  trek  opened 
the  hinterlands  of  our  vast  continent. 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  will  give 
fitting  recognition  to  this  climactic  event 
in  American  expansion. 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Monument  can 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  when  title  to  not  less  than  100 
acres  in  the  vicinity  passes  to  the  Federal 
Government,  Shortly  after  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  for  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Clatsop  Memorial  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Repre.sentativcs, 
I  wrote  to  National  Park  Service  Director 
Conrad  Wirth  to  unre  that  acquisition 
of  this  land  be  e.xpedited.  If  this  is  ac- 
complished, it  Will  be  pos.sible  for  the 
Secretary  to  de.^ignatc  the  memorial  dur- 
ing the  cominr:  year,  when  the  Slate  of 
Oreeon  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary 
of  statehood  in  1959.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  can  be- 
come a  reality  during  Orejion  t  centen- 
nial year. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Astorian-Budpet. 
of  Astoria.  Ore','  ,  for  May  20.  1958.  en- 
titled "Fort  Clat.>rop  Park  Nearer,"  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Oregon  Journal,  of 
Portland,  for  May  23.  1958,  entitled  Fort 
Clatsop  Goal  Won."  both  of  which  give 
expression  to  the  widespread  approval 
I  have  heard  for  memorializing  the 
history-makins  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion with  a  suitable  national  shrine. 
Both  editorials  are  particularly  inform- 
ative and  instructive.  I  also  desire  to 
include  in  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  from  the  Oregonian  of  Portland 
of  May  25,  1958,  which  describes  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  in 
retaining  and  pieserving  the  original  site 
where  Fort  Clattop  was  constructed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  a  centuiy  and  a  half  a!;o. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Astcrlan -Budget  of  Astoria,  Ore".. 

of  May  20.  1958  | 

Fort  Clatsop  Park  Nearir 

Completion  of  Congressional  action  on  the 
Fort  Clatsop  national  memorial  park  bill  Is 
great  news  for  this  area. 

Estabilsiiinent  of  tills  quarter  million  dol- 
lar park  at  the  site  oi  one  of  the  Northwests 
greatest  historical  events  is  bound  to  create 
a  tourist  ailraction  of  enormous  drawing 
power. 

Thanks  of  this  community  and  of  the 
whole  Northwest  are  due  to  Senator  NtiLtR- 
CER  who  Initiated  the  national  memorial  park 
legislation,  and  Representative  Norblad,  who 
carried  the  bill  tlirough  tiie  House. 

There  seems  no  serious  obstacle  left  to  pre- 
vent dedication  of  the  new  park  at  the  1059 
Oregon  centennial. 
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CTlclals  of  the  Clat.'wp  Flstorlc«l  Society 
report  Uiey  are  overjoyed,  and  rightly  so. 
After  years  of  discouraging  ifTort  by  this  or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  s  te  In  reasonable 
attractlvene.'.s,  its  greatest  Jreanas  are  real- 
ized ijy  the  Federal  acqulBlll'  n. 

Permment  management  and  custodial 
c^re  will  Insure  that  tourla  s  always  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  site. 

It  U  to  be  hoped  that  tJ  e  National  Park 
Service  will  make  good  i)e:Bon!iel  sciection 
for  managcn>ent  of  the  pnrk.  A  lO'^al  su- 
perintendent with  a  solid  bakground  In  his- 
torical lore  of  this  area,  scci  is  the  most  logi- 
cal choice. 

In  money  alone,  the  F Tt  Clatsop  memorial 
park  project  U  going  Uj  uic.u  quae  a  bit  to 
this  area, 

Tlie  House-passed  bill  pr<^  vld^d  for  Initial 
expenditure  of  •2H4,600.  pli  a  »22  000  a  year 
for  aUmmlstrallve  exi>enBCi  .  Tlie  f28l  ftOO 
included  $30,000  for  acquiring  land.  »236,000 
for  development  of  the  area  and  $18,600  for 
repairs  to  existing  facilities. 

That  •230,000  ftjr  developnent  ou^ht  to  be 
enough  to  make  a  highly  a. tractive  project 
out  of  old  Furt  Clatsop. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland.  Oreg., 

of  May  23.  1D&I:| 

Port  Ci.atsop  Goai  Won 

It  takes  a  little  while  tc  gr;isp  the  full 
meaning  of  Congress'  action  In  approving 
the  establishment  of  Fort  Clatsop,  near 
Astoria,  as  a  national  mcirorlal  under  the 
National  Park  S  rvice.  The  Hjuse  this  week 
passed  without  opposition  'he  measure  in- 
troduced by  Repre.sent.itive  A'alter  Norblad. 
It  nwnlts  now  the  President's  signature. 

This  win  put  the  spot  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  wintered  In  ir05  6,  at  the  end  of  their 
historic  trek  across  half  a  c  rintlnent.  In  the 
same  cla.';slflcatlon  with  tae  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  Thomas  JefTcrsoi;  Memorial,  both 
In  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the  Lee  Mansion, 
Arlington.  Va. 

Not  even  the  most  loyal  Oregon  resident 
win  assert  that  Fort  Clatsop  has  quite  the 
same  hl5t<jrlc  interest  nationally  as  these 
others.  But  when  one  coiisldcrs  that  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  made  secure  the 
United  States  claim  to  tl.e  great  P.icinc 
Northwest,  and  when  he  farther  considers 
that  what  has  now  Ju.-^t  hapj  ened  makes  Fort 
Clatsop  the  most  linportan  .  spot  along  the 
whole  Lewis  and  Clark  trail,  he  cannot  doubt 
the  national  rljnificance  of  thl.s  designation. 

The  recommendation  for  It  came  only 
.nfter  a  thorough  study  hy  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  Is  fnce<l  by  all  kinds  of 
requests  that  other  hlstorl ;  spots  be  simi- 
larly recognized.  Senator  Warren  D  Mag- 
NC^ON.  Democrat,  of  Wa.-hli  gton.  made  such 
a  plea  In  behalf  of  Fort  Col  ;mbla,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  overnight  cami)  In  southwest 
WashlnfTton,  after  Icarnl  ig  of  Senator 
Richard  L.  NrVDrRCER's  Initial  action  which 
led  to  the  Fort  Clatsop  designation. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  of  termi- 
nology, since  the  first  requests  were  for  na- 
tional monument  Instead  of  memorial  status. 
The  Park  Service  defines  monuments  as 
"landmarks,  striiclxires.  objects  cr  areas  of 
scientific  or  prehistoric  Inttrest — "  and  me- 
morials as  ".structures  or  are. is  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  of  Ideas,  e'ents  or  person- 
ages of  national  Klgniflcanc"."  It  Is  easy  to 
J»ee  that  Fort  Clatsop  mort  readily  fits  the 
latter    category. 

The  bill  carries  with  It  an  appropriation  of 
•284.600  for  Improvement  cf  existing  facili- 
ties, acquisition  of  more  land  and  area  de- 
velopment. It  Is  hoped  that  the  Park  Service 
can  move  quickly  enough  on  this  project 
that  Fort  C.atf-op  can  be  cedlcated  in  con- 
nection with  Oregon's  cci  tennlal  celebra- 
tion next  year. 

We  should  not  fall  to  men 'ion  the  unselfish 
role  plnyod  by  the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
in  all  this.  It  has  owned  tl  e  site  since  1901. 
With  the  cooperation  of  mary  Clatsop  County 


community  Interests.  It  has  built  and  pre- 
served a  replica  of  the  expedition's  lop  fort. 
With  the  tame  cooperation,  it  has  worked 
hard  to  win  national  recognition,  and  it 
stands  ready  now  to  turn  the  property  over 
to  the  Natloiinl  Park  Sc?rvice  free  and  clear. 
The  Journal  has  commented  before  on  the 
mutuality  of  Interests  of  all  the  people  along 
the  Oref;on  coa.'st.  Here  Is  something  In 
which  all  can  properly  rej'^.lce.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  Rain  for  all  of  Oregon  and  all  of  the  Pa- 
cilic  Northwest, 

IFrom  the  OrcRonlan,  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 

M.iy  23.  19531 

ForTT   Clateop   Triumph 

Now  that  unanimous  action  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  has  a&i>ured  the  cslab- 
llshmcut  of  a  Furt  Clatsop  Nulionr.1  Me- 
mjrl.il  Paik  at  a  Federal  expenditure  of 
some  $280,000,  it  is  well  to  take  note  ol  the 
foresif^ht   that   made   the   project   feasible. 

It  was  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  In 
1901,  that  the  Oregon  Historical  ScciCty 
acqu.rcd  title  to  6' 2  acres  atop  a  grassy 
knoll  Eouth  of  Astoria  as  the  site  of  1805-6 
winter  encampment  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  Even  then,  the  socle'y 
was  reasonably  certain  of  the  site's  authen- 
ticity, confirmed  by  a  study  of  old  photo- 
graphs, the  accounts  of  early  settlers  and 
Indli.ns,  and  record-book  entries. 

In  the  intervening  years,  however,  the 
validity  of  the  location  has  been  questioned 
by  excavators  who  seemed  to  expect  to  un- 
cover something  like  the  Parthenon  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River.  Al- 
though their  rpades  turned  up  clear  evidence 
of  fire  pits,  the  arched^  gsts  shook  their 
heads  and  muttered  about  the  need  to 
discover  buttons,  or  buckles  or  p>ottery. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  explained  logically  tliat 
such  objects  had  been  quickly  appropriated 
by  Indians.  But  the  exasperating  doubts 
continued  to  exist  In  some  parts  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  even  after  a  county- 
wide  civic  undertaking  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting a  replica  of  the  1805-6  fort  on  the 
society's  property. 

The  Fort  Clat.?op  National  Memorial  Park 
Act  Is  a  triumph  of  historical  conservation. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  in  fixing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  site  long  ago  and  battling  for 
its  rccogiiition  since  then — If  il  had  not  been 
for  the  Clatsop  County  cooperative  effort  In 
rehabilitating  the  site  in  1953  (at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Oregonian)  and  constructing  a 
replica  of  the  fort — the  most  important  his- 
torical site  of  the  Northwest  would  probably 
have  been  l>jst  to  posterity.  Thanks  to  this 
forehandedness,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
all  the  Nation  gain  a  major  new  shrine 
worthy  of  the  vis.ts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  Is  not  often  that  the  State  and  county 
historical  societies  demonstrate  so  spec- 
tacularly their  great  worth  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  With  the  Oregon  centennial 
almost  upon  u.s,  thousands  of  Oregon  citi- 
zens might  profitably  seek  membership  in 
tJieir  State  and  local  societies  to  do  their 
part  In  an  important  conservation  task 
which  Is  now  borne  by  a  total  of  fewer  than 
4.000  persons  at  both  levels.  That  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oregon,  a  sorry  showing  for  a  State 
with  the  truly  great  historical  heritage  that 
Is  Oregon's. 


DR.  ALVIN  RADKOWSKY  AND 
NUCLK\R  REACTORS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  at  Shippinpport,  Pa., 
the  first  United  States  nuclear  reactor 
producing  electric  power  in  quantity  was 
dedicated. 

The  reactor  represents  the  achieve- 
ment of  many  men  in  private  indus- 


try and  In  the  Government.  Among 
them  is  a  dlstinpuished  .scientist  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Alvin  Rad- 
kowsky. 

Dr.  Rridkov.'.sky  was  bom  In  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  a  city  in  my  own  home  county  of 
Union.  He  received  both  his  elementary 
and  hich-school  education  in  the  Eliza- 
beth public  schools.  A  praduate  of  the 
Colle;?e  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik,  he  re- 
ceived his  ma.ster  of  arts  In  phy.^ics 
from  QpoTfxe  Waf^ainpton  University. 
and  in  1947  his  doctorate  from  Catholic 
University. 

Since  1950,  he  has  been  senior  i-hysl- 
cist  In  the  Naval  Reactors  Branch  cf 
the  AEC,  headed  by  Admiral  Rickover, 
In  1905  he  attended  the  first  interna- 
tJonat- ctmf erence  on  peaceful  u.ics  of 
atomic  energy  held  in  Geneva,  and  he 
has  submitted  two  papers  for  the  forth- 
coming conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
this  fall. 

In  addition  to  several  contributions 
made  to  science  while  a  student  study- 
ing under  Dr.  Teller  and  later  while 
working  as  an  electrical  engineer  for  the 
Navy,  Dr.  Radkowsky  has  made  sig- 
nificant advances  in  the  field  of  reactor 
technology.  One  of  these  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  method  for  increasing 
the  life  of  a  reactor  core.  This  devel- 
opment, commonly  referred  to  as  the 
burnable  poison  method  of  reactor 
control  consilutes  a  major  contribution 
to  nuclear  power  engineering  and  to  the 
CiTectiveness  of  the  United  States  NavT- 
In  recognition  of  its  significance,  the 
Na\T.  in  1954.  conferred  upon  Dr.  Rad- 
kowsky  the  Na\'y's  highest  civilian 
award,  the  Distinguished  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Essentially,  as  I  understand,  the  u^e 
cf  -he  burnable  poL^cn  method  opens  the 
way  to  build  cores  of  almost  unlimited 
life  and  allows  the  number  of  control 
rods  in  a  nuclear  power  reactor  to  be 
substantially  rcd'aced.  A  control  rod, 
when  ini-erted  in  a  fissionable  reactor 
core  absorbs  neutrons  and  slows  the  rate 
of  fission.  Early  reactors  required  a 
relatively  large  number  of  such  control 
rods  and  expensive  mechanisms  to  acti- 
vate them.  Dr.  Radkowsky  conceived 
the  idea  of  built-in  controls  in  the  core 
itself.  He  proposed  putting  in  the  core_ 
itself  neutron-abrorbing  material  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  burned  out 
at  a  rate  roughly  proportional  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  fi.ssionable  material 
was  consumed.  This  continuous  and 
homogenous  check  rein  on  reactivity  has 
made  it  feasible  to  operate  a  reactor 
safely  with  far  fewer  control  rods  and 
has  greatly  extended  the  lifetime  of  the 
core.  It  is  now  being  utilized  in  a  large 
number  of  naval  reactors. 

Another  one  of  Dr.  Radkowsky's  ac- 
complishments is  the  conception  of  the 
"seed  and  blanket  '  principle  for  re- 
actor cores,  which  is  used  in  the  nuclear 
powerplant  which  was  dedicated  yester- 
day. 

Uranium  as  it  is  found  in  the  earths 
surface  consists  of  a  very  small  percent- 
age— about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent — 
of  U-235  and  the  remainder,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  U-238.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  small  percentage  of  U-235 
which  furnishes  the   preponderance  of 
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n>iilon«  In  urnnliim  Mrnnt  hnvr  brm 
(U'vUrd  prouiTwulVfly  to  rrmovo  lJ-238 
fnjm  U-2:jfl,  miikirm  iho  unmium  rtchrr 
In  \J  :v.\f)  luul  Ihrrcbv  ft  \n-nvv  rriuUn- 
fU'l      Dill  thfl  nrptuuiion  or  cinlchliiK 

In  A  jTKCtur  modcratY'd  with  (Mdinniy 
wutrr,  wjmc  fiK'l  rfiiic))m''nt  I-*  nrccHHuiy 
u»  nll<)W  the  JTurtor  to  tco  riltn;ul  »nd 
nU'ttnln  K  fhtiln  rcHd/on,  T»ii«»  «-nrit'h- 
mrnt  ctin  bo  di«bii"»'<l  hotnoHnnni^lv 
throuuh  the  core,  or  m  m'v rrHtttrd  '>m«n 
iir»-ii»  commonly  cnllrd  «piki?«,  or  hi  /.oik.-w 
and  III  Hnnuliit'  riri!'».  In  t»»c  annulitr 
lint/,  the  xecd  u  madf  of  fully  t-tuKlxd 
uratiium  and  i«  hui  rounded  on  th*-  jn>ul(? 
and  the  outblde  by  a  natural  uraniuiu 
blanket.  It  is  this  scheme  which  u  m 
use  at  the  Bhippint'poi  1  plant,  and  it  was 
developed  hugely  through  the  efTorts  of 
Dr.  Radkowsky  and  Westinyhou.sc. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  control, 
since  onlv  the  seed  need  be  controlled  to 
control  the  entire  reactor,  this  scheme 
tends  to  utilize  more  fully  the  supiily  of 
fissionable  material  and  to  permit  re- 
actor operation  to  continue  until  a  lary;e 
portion  of  the  natural  uranium  is  con- 
sumed or  fails  mechanically. 

This  type  of  core  shows  promise  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  future  costs  of  nu- 
clear power  in  large  central  station 
plants,  as  well  as  in  nuclear  power  plants 
for  larse  ships.  Even  greater  improve- 
ment may  be  expected,  I  am  informed,  by 
combining  the  burnable  poison  concept 
with  the  seed  and  blanket  core. 

Mr.  President,  even  to  a  layman  like 
myself,  these  are  significant  develop- 
ments. And  it  is  on  such  developments 
that  we  rely  for  maintaining  our  scien- 
tific preeminence  and  our  defense 
strength.  Behind  them  lies  the  deep  de- 
votion and  hard  work  of  men  like  Alvin 
Radkowsky. 

THE  MT^RA  HIGH  SFEKD  ACCELER- 
ATOR PROJECT.  MADISON.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  appear  before  one  of  the  joint 
committees  today,  in  relation  to  the  need 
for  immediate  authorization  for  the 
MURA  high  speed  accelerator  project  in 
Madison,  Wis.  Among  other  things.  I 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  national  tragedy 
if  we  allowed  18  months  more  or  less  to 
go  by  without  meeting  that  particular 
situation  head  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tire 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sen.ator  Wiley  Urce.s  AFC  iMMrniATiY  Re- 
consider Authorization  of  MURA  Accel- 
erator AT  Madison — Says  It  Will  Be  NA- 
TIONAL Tragedy  if  18  Months  More  Are 
Lost 

Gentlemen.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  today. 

My  purpose  Is  simple:  I  am  here  respect- 
fully to  recommend  that  you  direct  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  reexamine  Im- 
mediately its  decision  which  was,  unfortu- 
nately not  to  request  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  hi^'h-speed 
accelerator  near  Madison,  as  recommended 
by  the  Midwest  Universities  Research  Asso- 
ciation. 


In  my  JiKlnmnii,  If  tJm  Arc  reUxnet  to  r#- 
rnii»ti(|Mr  U<»  pomUon,  th«  renuU  will  bn  it  iiu- 
tioiml  trnuKdy, 

I  uMci  inv  wni<u  \i'rv  rnr^-fully  I  Mmirt  you. 

Why  will  II  l<i<  II  iiiilUjiitil  lruK<'(ly  / 

Ki>r  ili««*  rvtiKiitt*! 

I  t'lmpflttnf.  (  li»i#rv»r«  b«»lli>v«  Mint  itiK 
l?iiit«"d  ni.iiK'w  I*  new  hi<lil»wl  llifl  «ovi«i  Union 
III  hIgh-ipMU  plilMirn  r>i|.i«rim*i.l» 

'i.  Th«  oiltf(im«  of  <Hjr  tnit>  wiiti  thr  »»n. 
vi#i  Union  for  r<iiH<Mrch  in  »iinh-»i|»i««»(l  pt.yMi'« 
irwiv  w«i||  ttfT"Ct  lh«  fuiur*  «'np»rliy  of  ih« 
i;Mt'.«a  MiniM  to  i>«  •upr«n>«  in  t»iu.'t«»r  wur- 

•A  Th"  loM  of  13  to  in  month*  In  fUnf 
«.h«Ti./l  on  tb«  MUiiA  pioj.ri  will  m#<»n  th«i 
the  g;>p  between  «/ur«clvt»  mtrt  Ruixlu,  in- 
HtewX  of  beln<  ni»rrow<»d  by  uh,  will  »>econ»« 
e\<M)  vider— to  r»iir  wofM  (lUadvMntage. 

4  And  we  will  have  loet  12  to  18  mnntht 
of  preclou*  oppor' unity  to  train  the  brilliant 
minds  of  young  American  •clentt«t». 

N>)w,  ReiitUmPii,  I  do  not  presum<*  t"  he  ttn 
expert  hi  science  iis  n  whole,  or  on  this  ML'RA 
project.  In  particular. 

I  am  only  a  layman. 

I  liave  tried,  however,  to  examine  the  key 
l.«sues.  I  have  discounted  from  my  thinking 
the  fact  that  this  project  will  be  estublLshcd 
In  my  own  State. 

So  far  as  I  nm  concernedi  the  issue  Is  not 
whore  It  will  be  built,  but  (a)  when  it  will 
be  built;  and  (b)  whether  It  will  be  built  In 
the  freest  possible  atmosphere  of  a  univer- 
sity, as  against  the  more  closed  aimcsphcre 
of  a  Federal  laboratory. 

Here,  In  this  room,  you  have  present  before 
vou  the  three  men  who  know  this  project 
best:  Dr.  R.  O.  Rollefson  and  Dr.  Keith 
Symon,  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Crane.  They  are  pre- 
pared, and  are  q\iallfled.  to  answer  any  tech- 
nical question  which  yuu  may  with  to  put  to 
them. 

Although  nil  three  of  these  gentlemen  are 
officials  of  MUPA  (Dr.  Rollef.son  being  di- 
rector. Dr.  Symon  being  technical  director, 
and  Dr.  Crane  being  president  of  MURA), 
Dr.  Crane  Is  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  professor  of  physics  there.  He  Is,  there- 
fore. In  a  position  to  speak  as  an  outtlder 
about  the  work  which  has  been  going  on  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

I  may  say  that  these  gentlemen  hnve  not 
come  down  here  on  their  own  initiative.  Had 
it  not  been  for  my  personal  request,  they 
would  not  be  here  today.  They  have  never 
wanted  to  become  Involved  In  a  controversy 
of  any  kind.  They  are  scientists.  They  be- 
lieve in  working  ciofcly  with  the  AEC.  But 
they  are  here  at  my  requf^st,  bernu'-e  they 
.sense,  as  I  do.  the  crucial  factor  of  tlmo. 
They  are  here  to  provide  Information  to  the 
committee.  And  I  hope  their  Ftatrment  will 
serve  to  correct  some  of  the  misstatements 
and  misunderstandings  which  have  gained 
currency  abovit  the  MtJR.\  program. 

The  strength  of  the  MURA  technical  group 
and  the  scientific  contribution  It  has  made 
have  been  amazing.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  for  a  few 
months  of  its  existence  (from  November  1955 
to  Mr.y  1956)  has  the  MURA  croup  seemed 
to  have  an  a.ssurod  future.  It  is  fortunate 
that  In  spite  of  this  uncertainty.  It  has  held 
so  many  of  Its  key  people.  However,  this 
will  not  continue  true  much  longer.  You 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  give  assurance 
to  the  future  of  the  MURA  group. 

Cientleman,  you  have  heard  It  manv  times 
before.  But  It  Is  nonetheless  true.  Time  Is 
of  the  essence. 

If  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Chooses  not  to  direct  the  AEC  to  recximlne 
Its  position,  then  1958  Is  lost,  and  1959  Is 
lost.  The  very  earliest  the  project  could 
presumably  be  authorized  would  be  mld- 
lO.^Q.  And  work  wovild  probably  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  st.irt  of  1960.  Even  If  the 
authorization  Is  given  now  the  machine  can- 
not be  completed  until  1963  at  the  earliest — 
and  some  say   1C66. 


I«  there  nnyon«<  In  thU  room  who  could 
•ny  Witt)  (I'^Nurniire  thiit  tlie  Ium  of  theM 
IH  inoiitha  wiMild  not  bn  «lKi)inrntit ,  In  term* 
ut  o\ir  iflcliiiUtil  Mice  with  the  MoMi»i  Union'/ 
I. mm'  o  iiiti-r  Vrntmrnor  Crane  tmid  on  tiu 
rh'i  II  ti  to  Ilia  prraldency  of  MUIIA  '  Wn 
ciiii  nuniii  Ilia  lod'l  In  hirfh  amrKV  phyi'ii 
If  wfi  I'lin  liiruft  Ilia  Idea  that  wa  CHiini't 
iifT'Tfl  It,  and  If  wa  a<  I  (piKkly,  Htw  h  a 
niiK'tiliia  a*  MUHA  propo«eii  »iMiid  roai  atvMii 
•  100  milli4>n,  and  would  ri'ipiira  •  jrenra  lo 
hiiild  Itut  It  would  make  pfjaalble  dlaz-ov 
erira  in  phy»lra  in  a  rang*  we  have  not  ytri 
entered  What  the  phyalra  of  the  miixr 
enerKV  rant^e  will  lead  to  In  the  ntxt  iifiiuif 
or  two,  we  cannot  even  tmauine,  but  we 
would  like  t*>  be  the  Arat  to  find  out.  Thia 
U  the  kind  of  reaearch  thitt  look*  far  Int/? 
the  future  We  mu»t  not  forKrt  Ihtit  the 
htgh-eiier^y  phyitlra  of  the  twcntlen  ntul  thlr- 
tlft  rulnilniited  In  the  rcleuk*  of  aUjinic 
energy. 

'In  timed  *hen  the  Niition  la  worried,  aa 
It  Is  novk,  iliere  la  a  strung  tendency  for  the 
Oovernmeiit  to  pf»ur  Its  reaources  Into  crash 
programs'  that  will  give  short-range  results, 
and  to  curtail  basic,  long-range  research. 
Basic  science  In  this  country  has  been  suf- 
fering from  this  p<^>ltcy.  and  acutely,  since 
sputnik.  Congrees  should  reali/.e  we  nre  not 
In  this  race  for  a  matter  of  months,  but 
prtftiably  for  decades.  It  should  support  the 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  our  scien- 
tific future  so  they  can  be  ready  for  tlie 
ch.illenges  before  they  come,  not  after. 

"Shortly  after  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
atomic  energy  In  1955.  at  which  Rustilaa 
scientists  Ijoasted  of  their  lO-BEV  acceler- 
ator, the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission announced  Its  Intention  to  nuance 
a  super  accelerator  that  would  Insure  our 
position  for  at  least  10  years.  The  urgency 
was  short-lived,  and  financing  for  construc- 
tion of  such  a  machine  never  materialized. 
The  AEC  ha.s  supported  the  model  studies, 
however,  and  this  contract  has  Just  been  re- 
newed." 

Now.  back  on  the  Issue  of  allowing  the 
status  quo  to  continue — a  sl.itus  quo  of  un- 
certainly as  to  MURAs  future — perhaps,  a 
status  quo  of  18  months. 

Is  there  anyone  In  this  room  who  could 
dispute  the  fact  that  a  delay  of  this  kind 
might  well  pre.udicc  the  safety  of  the  United 
States? 

Let  not  future  Congresses  look  back  upon 
this  date  and  say.  'If  only  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Ei.ergy  had  seized  the  Ini- 
tiative and  luststed  that  the  AEC  revise  Its 
position.  If  only  more  precious  time  had 
not  been  lost." 

MtniA    IS    READY    TO    CO    AHEAD 

La't  February,  Dr.  Symon  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment as  follows: 

"Representative  Price  Dr.  Symon.  do  you 
believe  th;it  ycu  h.->\e  done  enough  develop- 
ment work  up  to  this  ])olnt  that  If  y<ju  wtrre 
given  tlie  go-ahead  ."itgnal  on  the  full-scale 
accelerator  yt'U  would  l>e  In  a  position  to 
start  immediate  detailed  design  work? 

"Dr.  Symon.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  we  would. 

"Representative  Prici.  That  would  Indicate 
then,  that  a  failure  to  get  approval  of  the 
proposal  at  the  present  time  is  the  only  thing 
holding  you  back. 

"Dr.  Symon.  Yes;  or  at  least  It  begins  to 
hold  us  back  if  it  is  delayed  very  much 
longer. 

"Representative  Price.  With  respect  to  the 
full-scale  accelerator  that  you  hope  to  have 
some  day.  would  that  be  the  concept  of  the 
two  counteracting  beams  within  the  same 
tube? 

"Dr.  Symon.  Yes.  sir." 

Gentlemen,  the  MURA  project  may  be  a 
theory.  And  yet.  It  Is  a  theory  grounded  in 
reality.  The  working  model  for  MURA 
works.     The  scientists  who  built  that  model 
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are  among  the  be«t  in  th* 

l/f  M  itreeii  llBlit  for  then 
iiMt  wukla  (notify  I  utK«, 
give  yii\tr  fuvMnihlr  c  >iiil( 
Uiite  to  the  AKC,  Uliectiiii 
ll«  posllloii, 

T]\r    rnr'^inTNo 

PH(jxMinr.  in  Ihr  Diair'. 
liioi  iiln'/  builfu-na? 

Mr    JOUNHON  of  T- 
d'-nt,  I  ai)i;u<-at  th"  nbM 

Th«     I'HKHIUINa     i 
fl-f'relary  w  til  rail  thr  rr 

Thp  IctflJiIalivc  clerk 
the  roll, 

Mr     KNOWLAND 
n^k  unanimoua  conHen 
ior  the  quorum  call  in 

The  PRF.SIDING  OH 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere 


land.    To  author- 

U  it)  tuve  money, 

Ih^Tafore,  Ihul  y  .ii 

i-riiii'>n  vi  M  nuiif 

tiiut  11  racoiikiu«r 

nmcr.n    'Mr 

U  llii'ie  fuillivr 

■%nn.     Mr    Prf*!- 

ncf  of  it  quo/  uin 

JlKiCtU        TJ.c 

II 

piocerdfd  to  cull 

.Mr  Pre.Mdtiit.  I 
that  the  order 
re»cinded. 

ICEU.     Without 

i. 


ADDITIONAL   UNEr.IPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Txas.  Mr.  Pre.<;l- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  considt^ation  of 
H.  li.  12065,  Calendar  No.  1655.  the 
Temporary  Uncniployjnent  Compcn.sa- 
tion  Act  of  1958.  and  th  it.  notwith.stand- 
ins  the  e.xpiration  of  tlie  morning  hour. 
the  St-nate  continue  w.th  its  con.iidcra- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
Will  be  staled  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cm  k.  A  bill  <II  R. 
12065 »  to  provide  for  temporary  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESID'NO  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  obje:tion.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  considtr  t.ie  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  T<«xas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, after  con.suitaticn  with  the  dis- 
tinBuished  minority  leader.  I  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  before  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  because  Senators 
of  the  minority  p:irt>  are  having  an 
important  conference. 

It  is  uncertain  whetl  er  action  can  be 
completed  today  on  H.  R.  120G5.  the 
temporary  unemploymt  nt  compensation 
bill,  but  it  Ls  planned  tc  have  the  Senate 
remain  in  session  imtil  n  reasonable  hour 
this  evening  to  do  so.  If  action  on  the 
bill  is  not  completed  oday.  it  will  be 
considered  a-'am  tomcrrow.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  action  on  the  bill  will  be 
completed  tomorrow;  out  If  not.  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  will  be  resumed  on 
Thursday.  Late  sessioi^  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  if  late 
.sessions  should  be  necef  sary.  in  order  to 
complete  action  on  tho  unemployment 
compensation  bill. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  mutual-security  bill  this 
week.  We  do  expect  to  make  it  the 
pending  business  and  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions explain  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  It  is  planned  to  give  all  Sen- 
ators adequate  time  to  prepare  to  address 


thcm«rlvc«  to  the  fiubjcct,  ttnd  no  vote* 
nrc  expected  to  b«  tukcn  on  the  bill  en 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  weik, 

A  number  of  Htutes  will  have  primary 
elections  next  'Iue»d«y,  llu  refoic.  in  an 
I'Ddeavor  to  urcotnmodute  l-icnutoifc,  t.o 
vole't  will  be  scheduled  (-n  Tucwday, 

If  »i<(  e'.  my,  the  Hcnate  will  convrn" 
fjiily  on  Wednc;.dtiy,  June  4,  hu6  will 
rcm;iin  in  hatim  l.iie  ori  tl,  it  (':>',  m  itti 
n'  it'mpl  to  t)  ; ',  th'-  mi;'  '1:1',-  '  '  ii  ily  bill 
aii'l  any  other  bill*  of  an  im<-rufncy 
ii'iture,  iiMluCitMi  appiopt  .ation  blllx, 
whi'-h  may  b<?  ii-ported  m  the  roi  .ii.time. 

L'-nutoih  may  make  their  plana  to  be 
nv.  ay  ficm  'Ihuisday  of  thl*  wei-k 
throu"h  Tuesday  cf  next  week  without 
ml?  ^in,'  any  vole:;  on  the  mutual-security 
bill,  a  .'.umin^'  the  Senate  passes  the 
unemployment  ccmpeii' alien  bill.  All 
tiiese  jjlans,  of  course,  are  ba.sed  on  the 
assumption  that  action  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  will  be  com- 
pleted before  Thursday  of  this  week. 


ORDER   FOR   SENATE   TO   CON\'ENE 
AT  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
hour  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  be  9 :  30  a.  m.  At  that  time  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  to  attend  the  services  for  the 
unknown  soldiers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

THE     MOST    IMPORT.^NT    LECISL\TION     BEFORE 
CONGRESS    IN     A    CENTURY 

Mr.  MA  LONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  con- 
sider the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  future  of  this  Nation  in  a 
centuo'  of  time. 

They  call  it  reciprocal  trade,  prob- 
pbly  because  that  phrase  does  not  occur 
in  the  art — .ind  never  was  a  part  of  it 
from  its  inception.  It  was  a  trick  phrase 
to  m 'ke  it  palatable  to  the  American 
people. 

RECIPROCAL   TRADE — A    CATCH    PHPASE 

It  never  was  reciprocal — never  In- 
tended to  be— and  does  not  operate  that 
way.  It  is  tlie  1934  Trade  Ac^reemcnts 
Act,  first  enacted  as  an  emergency  and 
extended  10  limes,  always  an  extended 
emergency,  and  now  expires  on  June  30 
of  this  year. 

Tlie  act  was  simply  a  further  trans- 
fer of  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congre.ss  to  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
tinuing the  trend  of  destroying  the 
division  of  powers  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government.  If  the  act  is  not  ex- 
tended beyond  June  30.  it  means  that 
from  that  date  forward  the  State  Depart- 
ment, acting  for  the  Executive,  cannot 
make  any  more  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, and  36  competing  foreirrn  nations 
sitting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  operating 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  cannot  make  any  more  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  it  means  that 
after  2  months'  notice  had  been  served 
on  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,    all    the    products    included    in 


trade  fiKrcrmcntf  or  the  multll«tcral 
trade  dujccmentfi  would  be  cuncelcd  and 
control  over  auch  productw  returned  to 
Die  1  urlfT  CummifiMon,  an  agent  of  Con- 
Uiewi, 

Alter  C  month*'  notice  had  been  served 
on  natioiiM  whKh  iue  pniticn  to  biluttral 
liiide  luufcmcnt*  made  by  the  Htote  De- 
p.irtment,  in  rfinchi'Uiinu  the  Pifrnident 
<4  Die  United  f.laiei,  the  bllat^'ral  trade 
uutfrni Din  wcu'.d  be  tun<"eli'd,  and  the 
l.iiifl  or  dulje,»  on  the  products  covered 
by  huch  bilati-iiil  tiude  a^reementa  would 
l.i,ewi*e  be  retuiru-d  to  the  control  of  the 
'larlfl  CommiKfcion,  an  acent  of  Cont;reh«, 

'Ihe  adjustment  of  the  duties  or  tarifls 
on  all  such  product*  revert*  to  the  Tariff 
CommLs8ion  at  the  statutory  rates  to  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  section  330  of  the  1&30  act — 
Public  Law  361  of  the  71st  Congress. 

The  Tariflf  Commission,  tmder  the  1930 
Tariff  Act,  section  336,  is  definitely  in- 
structed to  adjust  the  flexible  duties  or 
tariffs  on  each  product  to  represent  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  domestic  article  and  the  article  of  a 
like  byproduct  in  the  chief  competing  na- 
tions. 

Tne  Tariff  Commission  shall  do  this  on 
their  own  motion,  on  the  request  of  the 
President,  on  the  request  of  Congress,  or 
of  any  consumer  or  producer.  Not  the 
high  cost  nor  the  low  cost,  but  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  production  in  each  case 
must  be  determined  by  the  Commission; 
and  the  difference  is  recommended  as  the 
duty  or  tariff — and  the  American  work- 
ingmen  and  investors  are  back  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  Commi.ssion  may  consider  that 
differences  in  cost  every  year,  or  every  5 
years,  or  whenever  they  consider  it  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  flexible  duty  or 
tariff  adjusted  to  preserve  the  difference 
between  the  effective  labor  cost,  the 
taxes,  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
this  Nation  and  the  costs  in  the  chief 
competing  nation,  giving  the  American 
producer  equal  access  to  his  own  mar- 
kets. They  are  then  competing  for  the 
American  market  on  an  equal  basis  with 
any  foreign  nation. 

But  that  has  not  been  the  case  for  25 
years.  All  the  propaganda  which  has 
been  issued  about  this  act  and  all  the 
foreign  trade  it  has  developed  is  misin- 
formation. 

If  we  deduct  the  amount  of  money 
given  the  foreign  nations  and  deduct 
the  subsidies  paid  on  the  exports,  and 
the  cost  of  the  national  defense  materiel 
given  them,  it  will  be  seen  th.'^t  we  are 
exporting  a  less  percentage  of  our  ex- 
portable goods  today  than  we  were  in 
1934,  when  the  act  was  first  passed. 

As  a  case  in  point — and  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one,  although  thousands  of 
.such  cases  could  be  reviewed,  and  will 
be,  if  the  bill  ever  reaches  the  Senate 
floor.  I  refer  to  the  regulation  of  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar — and  con- 
sumption which  exceeds  such  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  .«:ugar  bill  last 
year  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
question  became  pertinent  as  to  the 
amount  of  production  in  certain  nations 
beyond    tlie    continental   United   States. 
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Durinp  World  War  n  the  United 
States  allotted  about  88  to  90  percent 
of  the  excess  production  to  Cuba.  In  the 
meantime.  I  had  visited  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  including  those  in  South 
America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  was  aware  that  Peru  and  other  na- 
tions sought  markets  in  which  to  dispose 
of  their  sugar,  and  that  even  1  percent 
of  the  production  would  mean  much  to 
them.  I  thought  we  might  rearrange  the 
allocation  to  a  small  extent.  The  State 
Department,  however,  was  acamant  that 
we  retain  from  88  to  90  percent  of  the 
excess  production  for  Cuba. 

I  asked  why.  The  State  Department 
said  that  Cuba  bought  our  wheat.  I  said 
that  was  very  interesting  and  asked. 
"When  they  buy  our  wheat,  do  they  pay 
our  support  price  for  it,  or  do  they  pay 
the  world  price?" 

There  was  some  he.sitation.  Finally, 
•.he  State  Department  replied,  "They  pay 
the  world  price." 

Then  I  asked,  "When  we  buy  sugar 
from  Cuba,  do  we  pay  our  support  price 
for  the  sugar,  or  do  we  pay  the  world 
price,  where  Cuba  se'.ls  the  remainder  of 
its    sugar    and    makes    a    considerable 

profit?" 

After  considerable  hesitation,  the  State 
Department  representatives  replied,  "We 
pay  our  support  price." 

This  appears  in  the  testimony  early 
in  1956, 

T  calculated  at  that  point  in  the  record 
that  every  100  pounds  of  wheat  which 
Cuba  buys  from  us  costs  the  United 
States  taxpayers  $1.35.  Yet  we  call  that 
foreign  trade.  On  that  basis,  we  have 
had  about  all  the  foreign  trade  which 
the  taxpayers  can  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.«;ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Our  Money 
and  Trade  Patterns  Are  Leading  Us 
Into  International  Socialism — Con- 
gress, Alone,  Can  Put  an  End  to  Our 
Ruinous  Trade  Practices,"  which  was 
publi.^hed  in  the  American  Mercury 
magazine  for  June  1958;  an  article  en- 
titled "Don't  Give  Our  American  Market 
Away — There  Is  a  Way  To  Return  the 
Control  of  Tariffs  to  Congress,"  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Mercury 
magazine  for  May  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Money  and  Trade  Pattern.s  Are  Leading 
tJs  Into  International  Sociah.sm 

(By  Senator  George  Malone,  of  Nevada) 

CONGRESS,    alone,   can    PUT    AN    END    TO   OUR 
ruinous  TRADE  PRACTICES 

We  are  dividing  our  ca.sh  and  our  markets. 
Inflating  oiir  money,  and  pricing  our  prod- 
ucts not  only  beyond  our  domestic  ability 
to  buy.  but  out  of  every  market  In  the  world. 

The  entire  pattern  (from  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  In  1933,  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  In  1934,  the 
transfer  to  Geneva  In  1947  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  Congress  to  regulate 
our  foreign  trade,  and  the  Inception  of  the 
four  corporations  to  encourage  American 
capital  to  invest  in  foreign,  low-wage  stand- 
ard nations — the  mutual  security  giveaway 
program)  Is  to  distribute  American  markets 
and  dollars  among  the  lower  wage  and  living 
standard   European   and   Asiatic   nations. 

It  all  adds  up  to  International  socl,ill=m 
In  Its  worst  form.     The  United  States  is  the 


only  producing  nation  In  the  world  today 
that  does  not  protect  Its  own  worklngmen 
and  investors  by  a  duty  or  tariff,  by  Imjxjrt 
and  exchange  permits,  or  b<Jlh.  Thirty- 
seven  foreign,  competitive  nations  are  sit- 
ting in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  regulating  our 
foreign  trade  through  multilateral  trade 
a^rtoments  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Tills  distribution  of  our  foreign  trade  be- 
tween such  fcjrclKn  cuinpetltlve  nations  ts 
being  carried  on  under  the  1934  Trade  Ai^res- 
ments  Act  (so-called  reciprocal  trade),  and 
now  subject  to  death  IX  Congress  refuses  to 
extend  It, 

Under  this  act.  more  than  $30  billion  of 
American  capital  has  been  Invested  In  such 
foreign  low  wage  standard  of  living  nations 
to  compete  with  American  labor  and  in- 
vestors In  the  textile,  livestock,  muang. 
crockery,  glass,  precision  Instrument,  ma- 
chine tool.  Chemical  and  electro-chemical  and 
several  hundred  other  fields.  Congress  can 
retain  its  constitutional  re.spi-m.slbUlty  to 
regulate  foreign  trade  and  the  national  econ- 
omy through  allowing  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  expire  In  June  1958.  The  con- 
test Is  between  the  American  worklngman 
and  Investors  working  for  American  wages 
and  paying  American  thxes,  as  opposed  to 
the  International  Invei^tor  paying  the  for- 
eign low  standard  of  living  wages  and  no 
American  taxes. 

The  Congress  can  stop  Inflation  and  re- 
turn to  honest  money  through  a  reorgau- 
Izatlon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.^^tem. 

A  strong  nation  has  always  led  In  estab- 
lishing a  sound  currency.  We  should  no 
longer  retain  our  managed-dollar  currency. 
We  have  stored  In  various  depositories  In 
this  country.  Including  Fort  Knox,  $22,406,- 
000,000  la  gold,  but  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  tells  me  that  $16,200,000,000  of 
dollar  credits  are  now  owned  by  foreign 
nations  and  Individuals,  and  that  It  Is  cus- 
tomary to  honor  these  dollar  credits  of  for- 
eign nations  In  our  gold  when  presented  for 
payment. 

The  Individually  owned  foreign  dollar 
credits  can  be,  therefore,  at  any  time  con- 
verted to  foreign-nation  owned  credits — and 
thereby  quickly  and  suddenly  sxibject  to  re- 
demption in  United  States  gold  payments. 
If  all  foreign  dollar  credits  today  were  hon- 
ored by  gold  payments  In  the  cust<imary 
manner,  we  would  then  have  only  $6  2  billion 
of  United  States  gold  left  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  back  the  $27.4  billion  of  out- 
standing United  States  paper  currency,  which 
Is  not  up  to  the  Congresslonally  required  25 
percent  by  law. 

On  April  1,  1957.  I  Introduced  Senate  bill 
1775  which -provides  In  part:  "That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  gold 
In  any  form,  mined  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  within  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories,  and  possessions  may  be  melted, 
smelted,  concentrated,  or  otherwise  treated 
so  as  to  prepare  It  to  be  sold,  or  held  and 
stored  as  Is,  or  has  been  customary  with  gold, 
and  It  may  be  bought,  held,  sold,  or  traded 
upon  the  open  market  within  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories,  and  possessions  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever  without  the  require- 
ment of  licenses  and  It  may  be  exported 
without  the  Imposition  of  duties,  excise 
taxes,  the  requirement  of  licenses,  permits, 
or  any  restrictions  whatsoever." 

Then  on  April  16  I  Introduced  Senate  bill 
1897  which  provides  In  part:  "All  money  of 
the  United  States.  Including  money  Issued  by 
banks,  shall  be  maintained  on  a  parity  with 
the  standard  gold  dollar  by  freedom  of  ex- 
change at  its  value  with  standard  gold  bul- 
lion or  coin  at  the  United  States  Treasury." 
Congress  is  our  legislative  body.  It  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility.  The  Constitution 
distributes  the  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  government  and  it  Is  no  defense 
for  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  say  that 
the  President  recommends  specific  legislation 


or  that  propaganda  has  wrongly  Influenced 
public  opinion.  Legislative  decisions  are 
theirs  alone  to  make. 

nie  Export-Import  Bank  was  established 
on  February  12.  1934.  It  is  completely 
flnanced  by  the  American  taxpayers  who  are 
obl's^aied  by  Congressional  action  to  finance 
Individuals  and  0i.)riX)raUonB  up  to  $5  bllll<3n 
to  build  plants  and  operate  mines  In  foreign 
nations — with  their  sweatshop  labor— and  to 
Import  such  goods  Into  this  Nation,  In  direct 
competition  with  American  workluRmen  and 
investors.  This  organization  U  now  asking 
for  an  additional  $2  billion  for  that  purpose 
The  International  Bank  for  Heconsirucllon 
and  Development  was  establlt-hed  on  July  31. 
1945.  and  the  American  taxpayers  are  obli- 
gated for  $3  15  billion  to  finance  foreign  na- 
tions to  bulUl  plants  and  mines  to  be  oper- 
ated by  low-wage  labor  and  Import  Ihelr 
g)ods  into  this  country. 

Tlie  International  Monetary  Fund  was  es- 
tablished on  August  11.  1945.  and  Congress 
ha£  obligated  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
for  $2,750  billion  for  the  sume  purpose  of 
financing  foreign  operations,  using  clieap 
foreign  labor,  and  Importing  the  goods  Into 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  International  Finance  Corporation 
was  established  on  Aujust  11.  1955.  and  the 
Congress  has  obligated  the  taxpayers  to  the 
amount  of  $35,168,000  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  foreign  operations  and  production 
with  cheap  labor  and  then  importing  the 
goods  into  this  Nation  under  the  free-Import 
policy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  establtehed  In  the  same  year  that 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  the  free-Im- 
port act.  was  passed  by  Congress;  that  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  was  established  In  1945;  that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  estab- 
Ished  in  1945;  and  that  the  only  new  organi- 
zation to  finance  foreign  production  Is  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  estab- 
lished In  1955. 

The  pincers  movements,  including  five 
methods  of  disbursing  the  wealth  and  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world.  Is  an  Important  part  of  the 
grandiose.  International  socialist  scheme  to 
make  the  economic  system  of  this  Republic 
a  part  of  the  nations  of  old  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  again  to  Join  us  to  the  Interminable 
trade  wars  of  old  Europe. 

This  pincers  movement — to  control  and 
destroy  the  free  American  economic  system — 
Includes  these  five  major  operations: 

First.  In  1933.  we  followed  England  off  the 
gold  standard  and  Immediately  priced  our- 
selves out  of  the  world  markets,  through  In- 
flation. 

Second.  In  1934.  Congress  transferred  Its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  regulate  for- 
eign trade  through  the  adjustment  of  the 
duties,  which  we  call  Uirlffs,  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  with  the  full  right  to  sacri- 
fice and  destroy  all  or  any  part  of  any  In- 
dustry In  this  Nation.  If  It  were  Judged  by 
him  that  his  foreign  policy  of  securing  agree- 
ments and  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
would  thus  be  fvirthered.  Free  imports — 
trade — will  Inevitably  be  tied  to  free  Immi- 
gration and  the  free  movements  of  gocds 
and  people  throughout  the  world. 

Third  In  1947,  the  Executive  did  transfer 
that  constitutional  responsibtliry  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  foreign  trade,  through  the 
adjustment  of  such  duties  or  tariffs,  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Into  the  complete 
power  of  competitive  foreign  nations,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  A.^recment  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  -G ATT — wh.  h  he  caused 
to  be  set  up  under  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  as  extended  to  June  of  1958. 

Under  this  act.  37  foreign  competitive  na- 
tions have  proceeded  to  divide  the  American 
markets  among  themselves,  through  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  over  which  the 
Congress  has  no  control  whatever. 
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Fourth  In  1948.  following  World  War  II, 
the  Congress  started  the  worldwide  distribu- 
tion of  American  Uixpayers"  money,  through 
the  $3S«  billion  gift-loan  to  England.  This 
gift-loan  was  Immediately  followed  by  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  of  $17  billion  for 
5  years — and  now  must  be  a  permanent  an- 
nual drain  on  the  American  taxpayer,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  our  Secretary  of 
Stite. 

We  have  poured  more  than  $70  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  Into  Europe  and  Asia 
to  build  production  facilities  to  compete 
With  our  own  American  workliigmen  and 
investors.  We  have  built  up  their  dollar 
balances  to  claim  our  gold  reserves. 

Fifth.  Our  tax  dollars  are  going  into  four 
organizations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  financ- 
ing foreign  nations  and  American  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals  In  the  construction  of 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants.  In- 
cluding mining  operations.  1  hoee  financed 
utilize  the  cheap  foreign  labor  and  Import 
the  products  Into  this  Nation  to  conii)eto 
with  American  labor  and  Investors 

So  far  as  I  am  concrrned.  If  five  other 
Benat<jr8  will  stand  with  me  on  this  If  up. 
free  trade  bill,  no  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
bill.  If  the  bill  U  killed,  then  the  lumber 
btislness.  the  machine  tool  business,  the  pre- 
cision instrument  business,  and  5.000  other 
American  businesses  will  begin  to  revive; 
because  when  the  bill  Is  killed  American 
bu«Uiew;es  will  again  have  something  to  say 
•botit   the   American   market. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  today  the 
American  market  is  not  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans. In.';tead.  the  representatives  f)f  37 
other  nations,  sitting  In  Geneva,  laueh  at 
us  while  they  divide  the  American  market 
among  their  own  countries  At  this  time  the 
administration  wlohea  to  have  authority  for 
an  additional  5  years  to  p>ermlt  thope  37  for- 
eign nations  to  continue  to  divide  the  Ameri- 
can market  more  and  more  profitably  for  for- 
eigners and  foreign-ba.sed  Industries. 

I  believe  we  can  entirely  kill  the  bill,  be- 
cause at  last  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
are  waking  up  to  the  true  situation. 

Tlie  people  of  the  country  were  slow  to 
wake  up,  they  were  slow  to  realize  Ju^t  what 
the  Congress  has  done  to  them  In  the  last 
24  years.  t>eginnlng  in  1933.  when  the  coun- 
try went  off  the  gold  standard  Since  then, 
no  one  his  tr.ed  to  prevent  Inflation  In  the 
United  Slates.  No  attempt  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion was  made  under  either  the  Roosevelt  or 
the  Truman  admlnl.«;tratlon.  and  no  attempt 
to  prevent  Inflation  Is  being  made  today,  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

DoNT   Give   Or«    American    Market    Away — 
There  Is  a  Way  To  Return   the  Control 
or  Tariffs  to  Congress 
(By  Senator  George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada) 

We  now  have  the  prospect  of  Eric  John- 
ston moving  in  with  his'  C  xcy's  Army"of  COO 
to  700  employees,  trying  to  intimidate  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  very  thing  that  Is  de- 
stroying the  United  States  of  America, 
namely,  the  policy  of  easy  Imports  of  the 
products  of  C2  50-a-day  labor,  with  the  help 
of  American  capital,  which  Is  encouraged  to 
go  abroad  to  build  foreign  plants  and  then 
ship  their  products  back  Into  the  United 
States,  duty  free. 

It  does  not  make  very  much  sense. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  a  request 
which  the  President,  through  Secretary 
Weeks,  has  sent  to  the  Congress.  In  pri- 
vate life.  Secretary  Weeks  was  in  a  business 
In  which  he  could  not  have  lived  for  30 
days  without  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
duty  or  tariff,  to  make  \\r>  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  and  cost  of  doing  business 
In  ths  United  States  and  the  wages  and 
coft  of  doing  business  In  the  chief  com- 
petitive nations. 

Now  the  President  has  requested  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
ns  cxicndcd  to  June  1958.     The  present  ad- 


ministration Is  the  first  free-Import  admin- 
istration the  Republicans  have  ever  had  in 
the  nearly  100  years  of  their  history,  begin- 
ning with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  free  Imports  advocates,  supported  by 
the  low-wage  foreign  nations,  work  around 
the  clock.  In  1934,  they  were  able  to  pass 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act — so-called  recip- 
rocal trade — as  an  emergency  measure  for 
3  years.  Tills  act  has  been  periodically  ex- 
tended until  It  now  expires  in  June  of  this 
year. 

There  has  been  developed  a  pincers  move- 
ment to  destroy  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  this  Nation,  of  which  the  free 
Imports   act   Is  only  one  part. 

The  following  major  moves  were  method- 
ically made  to  accomplish  the  purpose: 

First.  In  1933,  Congress  took  this  Na- 
tion off  the  gold  standard,  thus  removing 
the  only  stabilizing  anchor  thnt  our  money 
ever  had.  Uncontrolled  Inflation  was  the 
Inevitable  result. 

Second.  The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
tranrferred  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
trade,  through  the  adjustment  of  the  duty 
or  tariff  on  Imports,  to  the  Executive,  with 
the  power  to  transfer  that  responsibility  to 
foreign  competitive  nations  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,    which    he    did    in     1947. 

Tliird.  The  billions  of  dollars  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  about  $70  billion  since  World  War 
II— beginning  with  the  three  and  three- 
fourths  billions  to  England  In  1946— the 
Marshall  plan  In   1948.  and  successive  plans. 

Fourth.  Four  official  organizations,  large- 
ly financed  by  this  Republic,  were  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  American 
Investments  in  foreign  countries  to  utilize 
cheap  foreign  lab<jr  In  the  production  of 
goods  to  send  back  to  America  under  the 
free  Imports  act. 

The  org.inlzatlons  Include:  The  Import- 
Export  Bank:  the  International  Bank;  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — organized  by 
Marxian  Harry  Dexter  White  and  the  Inter- 
national  Finance   Corporation. 

Only  one  of  these  moves  was  placed  before 
the  Congress  at  a  time.  Never  are  they 
mentioned  together  so  that  It  can  be  called 
a  coordinated  plan. 

We  are  the  only  Nation  In  the  world  today 
that  does  not  protect  the  Jobs  of  Its  work- 
Ingmcn  or  the  domestic  Investments  of  those 
who    invest    their   money    in    America. 

There  are  two  gimmicks  Involved  In  this 
matter.  One  was  brought  about  when  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  transferred  the 
coiistitutional  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
legulate  and  to  adjust  dvities,  Imports,  and 
excises  on  Imports — so-called  tariffs — to  the 
President,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  pulled.  The  Commission 
has  no  more  authority  over  that  matter  than 
the  m.in  in  the  street.  All  the  Commission 
can  do  Is  make  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Testimony  given  by  Mr.  Dulles  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  brought  out  by  my 
questioning,  was  that,  if  the  President  be- 
lieves that  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  part 
of  or  an  entire  American  industry — whether 
textiles,  machine  tools,  livestock,  or  what- 
ever industry  It  Is — he  can  further  this 
Government's  foreign  policy  In  fecuring 
agreements  and  treaties,  then  he  may  do 
that. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Stales  has  such  a  proposal  even  been  sug- 
gested, nor  has  such  a  proposal  ever  been 
put  through  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Dulles  also  te.stified  that, 
through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
President  had  full  authority  to  transfer 
this  authority  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under 
the  auspices  of  37  competitive  foreign  na- 
tions, organized  as  the  International  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades,  or 
GATT. 


Article  T.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
trade.  Until  the  day  comes  that  we  take  the 
profit  out  of  the  low  sweatshc^p  wages  at  the 
water's  edge  there  will  be  no  fundamental 
change  In  the  wages  in  the  foreign  countries. 
The  American  Investors  are  working  with  the 
foreign  Investors  of  thofe  countries,  and  they 
are  running  those  countries  through  kings, 
queens,  and  dictators.  By  holding  the  wages 
down  in  those  countries,  using  our  machin- 
ery and  knowhow.  they  can  bring  the  prod- 
ucts here  and  sell  them  for  whatever  the 
traSc  Will  bear. 

All  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  world 
were  founded  by  greedy  mother  countries 
that  forced  raw  materials  to  come  to  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  heid  down  wages  and 
costs  of  processing  and  manufacturing  the 
material,  and  forced  the  colonies  to  buy  back 
the  finished  products,  not  allowing  them  to 
have  any  manuf  act  tires  at  all. 

It  is  still  our  American  market  that  Great 
Britain  prizes.  It  Is  the  American  market 
that  all  nations  with  whom  we  trade  prize. 
It  lo  the  market  that  the  37  foreign  members 
of  GATT  prize,  one  which  ot.r  State  Depart- 
ment has.  In  large  measure,  given  them.  It 
is  our  market  that  the  State  Department 
now  wishes  to  give  more  of  to  these  GATT 
nations.  It  is  our  market  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  gave 
them  !n  large  measure,  and  the  market  that 
has  been  given  them  in  progressively  larger 
mefisure.  in  each  of  the  successive  extensious 
of  that  act. 

Our  tariff  and  foreign-trade  policies  are  es- 
tablished not  by  our  sovereignty  but  by  37 
foreign  nations,  each  with  one  vote,  devising 
and  maneuvering  our  foreign-trade  policy  at 
sessions  of  GATT,  meeting  in  far  off  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

At  12  sep.t<rate  sessions,  since  1947,  dele- 
gates to  GATT  have  adroitly  schemed  ways 
to  divide  our  wealth  and  markets  with  coun- 
tries, commonwealths,  and  colonies  around 
the  world,  and  with  their  conclusions  and 
their  policies  our  State  Department  has  con- 
curred. 

This  Is  not  independence.  It  Is  not  eco- 
nomic Independence.  Industrial  independ- 
ence, moral  independence,  or  political  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  subjecting  our  citizens  to 
the  purpose  and  whims  of  37  shifting,  un- 
certain, and — frequently — covertly.  If 
openly,  antagonistic  foreign  governments. 

When  we  become  dependent  upon  a  for- 
eign nation  for  something,  we  cannot  fight 
without — especially  something  outside  the 
hemisphere  and  across  a  major  ocean— we 
can  be  blackmailed  in  peacetin>e  into  fur- 
ther agreements  and  business  treaties,  and 
in  wartime  compelled  to  do  anything  foreign 
nations  wish  tis  to  do.  because  we  cannot 
obtain  the  materials. 

We  do  not  create  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  through  free  imports  of  cheap  labor 
goods  In  competition  with  our  own  work- 
ingmen  and  investors.  We  certainly  cannot 
do  it  by  substituting  foreign  production  and 
the  product  of  foreign  skills  for  our  own, 
which  is  the  objective  of  free  trade,  free 
imports,  and  free  traders.  Nor.  can  they 
be  created  overnight  by  mere'.y  voting  b.l- 
lions  of  dollars  while  mines,  mills,  and  fac- 
tories throughout  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion are  curtailing  output  or  closing  down 
because  of  the  free  import  policy  of  our 
State  Department  and  other  nonmilltary 
agencies  in  our  Government. 

The  purpose  of  these  agencies  Is  to  Increase 
Imports,  either  directly,  by  removing  tariffs 
or  rendering  them  innocuous;  or  indirectly, 
by  encouraging  or  financing  competing  in- 
dustries in  foreign  countries  to  produce  a 
greater  flow  of  Imports,  thus  crushing  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  enterprise,  so  vital  to  our 
defense. 

What  It  does  Is  to  crush  the  worklngmen 
and  Investors  of  America.  That  is  what  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States   is  debating. 
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Senators  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
complain  of  unemployment.  Unemploy- 
ment where?  The  mines  are  closed  down. 
Textile  mills  and  factories  are  closing  down. 
Why?  Largely  because  of  American  Invest- 
ments abroad,  encouraged  by  the  four  organ- 
izations I  have  already  mentioned.  We  en- 
courage them  to  take  their  money  abro&d 
and  to  use  It  to  pay  $2.50-per-day  labor  and 
$3.50  labor,  to  make  the  materials  which  are 
brought  in  and  sold  from  our  shelves.  It  Is 
impossible  to  make  monkey  wrenches  In  the 
United  States  today,  when  it  Is  nece.ssary  to 
pay  $16  or  $17  a  day.  as  against  American 
machinery  and  know-how  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  $2.50  labor. 

The  internationalists  wish  to  push  the 
Nation  further  and  further  during  the  next 
5  years  toward  the  brink  of  complete  free 
trade,  so  that  more  and  more  foreign  raw 
materials  and  more  and  more  foreign  maiau- 
factured  goods—metals,  textiles,  electrical 
products,  precisions  Instruments,  and  I  could 
name  a  hundred  other  products— may  pour 
Into  this  country  to  flood  our  markets  and 
supplant  our  miners.  miUhands,  artisans  and 
mechanics. 

Why?  Because  our  European  friends.  Just 
as  they  did  In  1776  and  throughout  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Republic,  want  our  markets;  and 
our  State  Department — for  the  past  22 
years — has  felt  that  In  the  Interest  of  our 
foreign  relatloiis,  our  markets  should  be  given 
to  them. 

This  Nation  fought  two  wars  to  win  our 
Independence  and  for  158  years,  or  until  1934. 
our  statesmen  sought  to  preserve  It.  Since 
1934,  It  has  been  progressively  whittled  away. 
Five  more  years  of  economic  disarmament 
such  as  Is  now  proposed,  and  where  will  we 
be?  How  much  more  of  our  Independence 
win  we  have  forfeited,  and  how  much  more 
will  we  be  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
our  survival? 

Economic  disarmament  of  the  United 
States  Is  precisely  what  Soviet  Russia  wants; 
what  Red  China  wants;  what  the  entire  Com- 
munist world  wants;  what  In  my  opinion, 
many  of  our  trade  competitors  In  the  so- 
called  Free  World  also  want — and  which  they 
have  been  striving  for  throughout  our  his- 
tory. Ek:onomlc  disarmament  of  rival  na- 
tions and  peoples  Is  what  every  predatory 
power  has  always  wanted,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  In  history  that  a  country  of  free  people 
has  been  advised  by  some  of  Its  officials  In 
Government  to  destroy  or  disarm  their  own 
economy,  which  Is  the  object  of  our  free  Im- 
port policy. 

For  23  successive  years,  administrations 
have  been  obsessed  with  the  fallacy  that  our 
life,  our  economy,  our  wealth,  and  property 
are  dependent  on  our  foreign  trade.  From 
some  of  the  publications  of  the  Commerce 
and  State  Departments  it  wovild  seem  that 
nothing  else  matters;  we  must  encourage 
more  Imports. 

We  must  turn  this  great  Nation  Into  a 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  wares  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  good  products,  poor  products. 
Junk,  and  shoddy.  It  does  not  matter.  Just 
60  foreign  stuffs  clog  our  markets. 

What  If  our  mines  do  close  down,  throw- 
ing thousands  of  miners  out  of  work  or  on 
part  time?  What  If  our  textile  mills,  or 
scores  of  other  plants  and  factories,  have  to 
shutter,  bringing  distress  to  whole  communi- 
ties? What  If  American  Jobs  are  given  to 
coolie,  peon,  and  sweatshop  foreign  labor  and 
the  prodticts  of  this  cheap  labor  do  supplant 
those  ol  American  workers  in  our  markets? 
Now  foreign  trade  Is  not  all  bad.  and  It  is 
definitely  not  all  good.  I  take  the  position 
that  trade  which  brings  distress  to  American 
workers  and  communities  and  restricts  the 
development  and  advancement  of  American 
Industries— or  which  lessens  our  national  de- 
fense capacities — Is  detrimental  to  our  Re- 
public. I  have  never  objected  to  foreign 
trade  conducted  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  equal 
competition.  In  other  words.  I  draw  a  dis- 
tmctlon   between   sound   foreign   trade   and 


destructive  foreign  trade,  which  our  State 
Department  and  Us  free-trade  champions  do 
not.     To  them  all  foreign  trade  Is  wonderful. 

There  is  no  question  that  If  the  free  and 
unrestricted  Imports  continue,  our  Nation 
will  be  headed  for  the  level  of  wages  and 
living  conditions  In  European  and  Asiatic 
countries.  When  we  reach  that  level.  It  will 
be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It.  We  are 
on  the  way. 

In  1934.  the  Congress  abdicated  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  as  expres.sly  stated 
in  the  Constitution — article  I.  section  8— and 
turned  over  Its  powers  to  regulate  tariffs  and 
the  national  economy  to  the  Executive. 

The  Executive  passed  It  on  to  the  State 
Department.  Actually,  it  was  the  State  De- 
partment which  made  the  treaty. 

In  1947.  the  authority  was  transferred  to 
the  General  AgreeniMit  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
more  familiarly  known  as  GATT. 

The  United  States,  as  do  the  37  other  for- 
eign countries,  sends  a  delegation  to  GATT 
to  assist  in  dividing  up  our  markets  with 
every  low  wage  country  of  the  world — but 
not  one  single  American  elected  official  is  a 
member  of  that  delegation. 

As  for  GATT.  Itself.  Congress  has  no  offi- 
cial cognizance  of  it.  It  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval  or  rejection. 

The  Washington  bureaucrats  come  In  left- 
handed,  with  what  Is  called  the  OTC— the 
Office  of  Trade  Cooperation.  If  you  approve 
trade  cooperation,  you  approve  GATT.  If 
you  do  not  approve  It,  well,  the  other  na- 
tions will  continue,  anyway,  to  get  our  as- 
sistance imder  the  old  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  was  testlQed  by  Mr.  Dulles 
imder  my  questioning  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  In  1955.  when  the  act  w^is 
renewed  for  3  years. 

The  entire  GATT  operation  is  completely 
Insulated  from  any  vote  or  votes  by  any 
American  citizen.  You  cannot  vote  for  or 
against  the  United  States  delegate  at  GATT 
even  should  he  turn  your  Job  over  to  a  for- 
eign worker  or  destroy  your  industry,  be- 
cau.se  he  Is  not  an  elected  official.  He  is  a 
State  Department  underling. 

You  cannot  express  your  satisfaction  or 
dlssati.'-.factlon  with  an*  Member  of  Con- 
gress because  of  what  GATT  may  do  to  you 
or  to  your  business,  because  no  Member  of 
Conf^ress  participates  in  tliese  37-nation  ses- 
sions, nor.  for  that  matter,  have  we  ever 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  International  monstrosity  itself? 

The  authority  now  transferred  to  Geneva, 
for  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
national  economy  by  37  competitive  nations, 
will — imless  this  Congress  extends  the  Trade 
Acrreements  Act  again— automatically  revert 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Then 
all  the  multilateral  agreements  and  bilat- 
eral agreements — as  made  by  our  Secretary 
of  State,  who  worked  for  Dean  G  Acheson 
until  the  Republican  administration  took 
over  the  Government — will  also  fall,  void,  by 
the  wayside.  Then  all  tariff  authority  will 
automatically  revert  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  under  the  19?0  Tariff 
Act— which  provides  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  article  or  a  similar  article  in  the  chief 
competitive  foreign   nations. 

The  Commission  will  be  able  to  do  that 
every  day  or  every  6  months  or  every  2  years, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  at  the 
Invitation  of  a  Congressional  committee,  or 
at  the  request  of  a  supplier  or  seller. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
review  any  tariff  reg\ilntlon  at  Its  own  mo- 
tion, whenever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MALONR.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing I  wi.sh  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
erroneous  data  that  have  been  issued — 
whether  honestly  or  otherwise — throurrh 
special  writers,  throuRh  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  through  speeches  by  persons 
in    the   State   Department   and   otl.crs, 


have  been  responsible  for  extending  the 
Trade  Act  the  10  times  it  has  t)een  ex- 
tended since  it  was  passed  in  1934  as  an 
emergency  act. 

Mr.  President,  durinp  these  24  years 
since  1934  the  American  economy  has 
been  kept  goiiiK  on  emergencies,  includ- 
ixvA  two  wars  and  preparations  for  war. 

Today  we  are  living  on  a  war  economy 
of  $40  billion  a  year;  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  is  petting  ready  to  appropriate 
an  additional  $10  billion,  so  that  next 
year  our  war  economy  will  approximate 
$50  billion.  Perhaps  enough  of  this 
money  can  be  spent  to  level  off  our 
economy,  or  even  to  raise  it  a  little.  But 
we  are  .still  living  on  a  war  economy. 

Our  American  markets  are  being  fur- 
ther divided  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  throuKh  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  extending  to 
June  30.  1958. 

In  1933.  the  United  States  went  off  the 
poki  standard,  and,  throurh  inflation 
priced  itself  out  of  all  the  markets  in  the 
world,  unless  we  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cast  of  production  in  the 
United  States  iind  the  cost  of  production 
in  such  world  markets.  Mr.  President, 
you  will  remember  that  we  have  given 
these  foreign  nations  more  than  $70  bil- 
lion since  World  War  11— to  do  whaf 
To  build  plants  to  u.se  the  cheap  labor 
and  produce  goods  to  compete  with  the 
goods  produced  by  our  own  American 
workingmen  and  investors. 

The  fruitless  purpose  of  the.se  cifts  lias 
been  to  build  up  a  foreign  dollar  balance 
again.'t  our  gold  supply.  That  is  entirely 
another  subject:  but.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  will  examine  the  records  you  will 
find  that  if  the  foreign  dollar  balances 
tliat  could  be  converted  to  nation  bal- 
ances were  presented  in  to  our  Treasury, 
we  would  have  left  only  about  $5  700.- 
000.000  of  our  gold  supply — which  is  not 
a  veiT  happy  prospect. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  more  than  $50 
billion  of  American  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  foreign  countries,  to  build 
plants  of  the  latest  American  machinery 
to  operate  with  what?  To  operate  those 
plants  with  the  foreien  low-cost  labor, 
returning  the  products  to  the  American 
markets,  underselling  our  own  high  liv- 
ing -Standard  workingmen  and  Investors. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Conprcss  to  let 
the  1934  Trade  Acrcements  Act.  as  ex- 
tended, die.  Then  the  Congress,  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government,  will 
repain  its  constitutional  respon.sibility  to 
regulate  forei','n  trade.  throut:h  the  ad- 
justment of  duties,  imports,  and  excises, 
which  we  have  come  to  call  tariffs;  and 
then  the  workingmen  and  the  investors 
of  the  United  States  w  ill  be  back  in  busi- 
ness. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  you  that  the 
greatest  harm  that  has  been  done  to  this 
country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  the  transfer  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  Congress  to 
the  Executive.  One  by  one.  Congress  has 
relinquished  its  constitutional  powers, 
With  tlie  result  that  today  about  all  Con- 
gress has  left  is  the  F>ower  to  approve 
Presidential  aijpointments  and  the  power 
to  ma!:e  appropriations,  which  never 
vary  more  than  5  percent  from  that 
v.hich  th?  Executive  recommends.     Con- 
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gress  is  helpless  so  long  as  these  acts 
remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  know  that  the 
President,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, can  trade  all  or  any  part  of  any 
American  industry  to  a  foreign  country 
if  he  believes  it  will  further  his  foreit;n 
policies.  Testimony  to  that  effect  was 
given  by  Mr.  Dulles  before  the  Senate 
Pmance  Committee  in  1955. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  aL-^o  know  that 
the  i-ules  which  povern  GATT— the  Gen- 
eral A'^reement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs — 
state  .specifically  that  the  36  foreign 
competitive  nations  which  are  members 
of  GATT  do  not  have  to  keep  their  part 
of  the  multilateml  agreements,  so  long 
as  they  can  show  that  they  are  sh.ort  of 
dollars  balance  of  payments;  and  they 
can  show  that  until  all  of  our  wealth, 
markets,  and  cash  are  equally  divided. 

So,  Mr.  President,  today  we  are  in  a 
very  precarious  position. 

The  House  will  con.'-ider  the  11th  ex- 
tension of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  next  week. 

If  they  ju.«t  do  not  pass  anythinp— let 
this  act.  the  misnamed  •Reciprocal 
Trade"  Act.  expire  on  June  30  of  this 
year — and  the  American  workingmen 
and  inv&bLois  are  back  in  business. 


POLITICS— TTir    I3U.'=:iNFSSMANS 
BIGGEST  JOB  IN   1958 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  of 
late  much  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  btisinessmen  of  the  country  and 
to  their  resiK)nsibililies  relative  to  our 
constitutional  R-public  and  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  theme  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  held  in  Wa.'^hinpton. 
D.  C.  was  mainly  that  the  businessman 
should  interest  himself  in  politics. 

Recently,  in  the  Arizona  capital  city 
of  Plioenix.  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
L.  R  Boulware.  vice  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  addressed  himself 
to  Lliat  gathering  on  the  subject  I  have 
just  mentioned.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Boulware's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLiTica:  The  Businessman's  Biggest  Job  in 

1968 
(Address  by  L    R    Boulware.   vice  president. 
General  ETlrctrlc  Co..  before  annual  mect- 
1ns?  of  Phoenix  Cliamber  of  Cmimerce) 
I  reallte  how  presumptuous  It  Is  even  to 
try  to  suggest  what  you  pood  folks  out  here 
have  as  your  biggest  problem  in  1958.     But 
my    Interest    and    zcnl    are    simply    eg    great 
that  they  overreach  my  discretion. 

You  are  most  fortunate  here.  I'd  like  to 
Fee  you  and  the  other  bu.sinessmcn  of  Ari- 
zona not  just  successful  in  defending  and 
preserving  yoxir  opportunity  to  serve  all  Ari- 
zona citizens  through  your  growlnR  and  ad- 
vancing businesses;  I'd  also  like  to  see  you 
go  on  to  Improve  and  expand  that  opportu- 
nity so  you  and  your  businesses  can  live  up 
to  the  full  potential  of  your  usefulness  to  nil 
the  public  here  and  In  the  rest  of  our  still 
privileged  land. 

I'd  like  to  see  yovir  buslne^rfi  climate  rot 
jukt  matcb,  but  outdo,  your  wonderful  physi- 


cal climate.  My  Interest  In  your  success  In 
this  Is  not  academic  but  very  real.  My  com- 
pany has  chosen  Phoenix  as  the  location 
where  the  current  good  business  climate  can 
stili  be  Improved  in  a  way  that  will  help  us 
make  here  tlie  Important  expansion  we  ex- 
pect our  exciting  new  computer  department 
to  undergo  in  pursuing  Its  obviously  great 
technolojf,ical  and  volume  potential. 

National  and  local  businesses  In  1958  have 
the  common  problem  that  they  are  being 
prevented,  by  political  causes,  from  living  up 
to  their  full  usefulness  to  all  the  public. 
This  is  for  the  rea.son  that  we  businessmen 
have  failed  to  see  to  It  that  we  both  deserved 
and  achieved  the  full  understanding,  warm 
approval,  and  stout  support  for  our  Inten- 
tions, procedures,  mnnners.  and  results  across 
the  wiiole  area  of  both  the  material  and  emo- 
tional needs  and  wants  of  those  whose  un- 
derttandlng  and  cooperation  we  need  and 
who  Bllect  our  fate  at  work,  at  the  marliet 
place  and   at   the   voting   booth. 

Evidence  of  our  failure  to  have  business 
and  our  economic  system  understood  is  in  the 
freeh  mistakes  the  citizens  seem  about  to 
m.ike  again — in  spending.  Inflation,  taxes, 
productivity,  and  freedom — mlttakos  which, 
while  bud  lur  all  concerned,  will  be  rerre- 
stnted  as  good  for  the  many  and  too  likely 
be  accepted  as  good  by  the  vast  majority. 
The'e  mistakes  are  the  vital  concern  of  the 
bu.siness  leader — both  as  a  responsible  man- 
ager and  as  a  f reedom-lovlUR  clt.zcn.  If 
you  will  write  me,  I'll  be  glad  to  send  to  you 
the  specihc  recommendations  mnde  on  these 
particular  i.-^sues  before  a  conference  on  re- 
covery in  New  York  yesterday  by  otir  com- 
pany's chairman,  Mr.  Ojrdmer. 

But  In  the  sixty-odd  years  since  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  first  warned  business  it 
V7as  In  real  and  deserved  pcUtlcal  trouble,  we 
busln-^Esmen  have  continued  to  concentrate 
on  what  used  to  be  our  whole  Job  but  which, 
while  still  VE.stiy  important.  Is  now  only  a 
part  of  our  J^b.  We  have  heedlesfly  neg- 
lected to  pay  enough  attention  to  politics 
and  politicians.  We  have  tlius  failed  even 
to  reco'.;n;ze.  much  less  equip  ourselves  to 
meet,  the  new  and  unfamiliar  inana^rerial 
requirements  in  connection  with  the  p<jlltl- 
cal  problems  of  such  constantly  mounting 
Importance. 

Unless  we  businessmen  now  promptly 
clinirze  course  and  quickly  do  enouijh  pood 
work  to  deserve  and  achieve  a  new  credibility 
and  efTt^ctlvcnc8s  with  the  public  In  political 
matters,  we  will  have  little  or  no  ability  to 
prevent  a  mfijorlty  of  our  fellow  citizens 
from  being  misled  into  further  damaging  the 
visefulnesa  of  business  to  themselves  but  also 
Into  making  other  very  costly  mistakes  and 
perhafis  this  time  bringing  final  disaster  to 
individual    freedom  and    well-being. 

People — the  many — now  Fee  what  we  busi- 
nessmen do  for  them.  But  they  do  not  think 
It  Is  enough:  don't  believe  It  as  much  as  we 
could  do  if  we  were  fair  or  only  Interested  In 
them  from  their  standpoint.  We  do  not  help 
them  see  and  appreciate  all  the  claimants, 
all  the  somcih!ng-for-someihlng  arithmetic, 
and  all  the  other  compelling  circumstances 
we  face — how  well  we  do  already  In  those 
clrcum.'-tances,  how  we  arc  further  trying, 
and.  In  particular,  what's  the  pood  of  what 
we  meanwhile  are  doing  for  the  many. 

Our  neglect  of  our  p<jlitical  obligation  has 
created  an  opportunity  which  others  have 
seen  and  embraced.  A  very  important  one 
of  the  more  demagogic  political  skills  is  per- 
suading the  many  that  abuses  of  them  by 
the  wicked  few  are  being  redressed. 

And.  unless?;  the  facts  to  the  contrary  are 
constantly  explained,  business  Is  a  natural 
for  l)eing  made  to  look  like  the  few  oppress- 
ing the  many. 

As  could  only  be  expected,  opportunistic 
politicians  have  capitalized  on  our  lack  of 
alertness.  We  businessmen  have  become  the 
whipping  bi^  ys  for  opponents  who  have  a 
dhlerent  Ideology  from  the  one  on  which  the 


unprecedented  services  of  American  busi- 
ness to  the  public  have  been  based.     As  the 

Inevitable  result  of  our  taking  this  whipping 
In  silence,  too  many  pKjiiticians  of  both  par- 
ties are  acting  on  the  aEfcumplion  that  more 
people  are  against  us  than  for  us,  and  the 
rate  at  which  politicians  are  rallying  under 
tlie  support  of  our  detractors  represents  a 
gathering  storm. 

As  a  result  we  businessmen  have  sj>ecific 
;olltical  problems  right  now  about  wlua  is 
the  best  way  to  speed  recovery;  at>out  how 
thereafter  to  have  good  busir.e.ss,  good  em- 
ployment, and  no  further  inflation;  about 
how  to  help  head  off  the  Russian  menace  and 
make  friends  with  good  people  aro'jnd  the 
world;  about  how.  in  the  public  Interest,  to 
get  up  and  stay  up  equal  with  antibuslness 
forces  m  pjlitics.  A.11  these  political  prob- 
lems are  Juot  one  problem.  Solve  one.  and 
we  sol\e  all. 

Lets  take  as  a  case  history,  for  Instance, 
the  development  of  the  political  intentions, 
organization,  resources,  and  activities  of  the 
top  union  political  group,  since  It  Ls  by  all 
odds  the  most  rggresslve  and  effective  of 
those  forces  In  politics  which  take  an  anti- 
business  position  or  a  position  so  generally 
opposite  to  what  businessmen  believe  is  good 
for  the  country.  It  Just  happens  that  the 
Citizens  who  have  embraced  their  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  successful  politicians 
involved  here  are  union  officials  Instead  of 
business  officials— are  antibuslness  Instead  of 
lirobusiness. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  right  of  any 
citizen — In  fact,  we  earnestly  support  his 
right — to  seek  through  pclitical  action 
political  solutions  to  wliat  he  considers  his 
problems.  The  fXTst  amendment  Is  every- 
body's protection.  While  we  need  not  sup- 
port every  man's  method  or  his  goal,  we  must 
defend  his  right  to  pursue  them.  And  this 
Is  no  less  true  for  union  officials  than  it  is 
for  businessmen  or  any  other  person  in 
society. 

And  in  studying  this  case  history,  I  think 
we  businessmen  must,  in  all  falrnesa,  recog- 
nize that  It  was  our  failure  to  carry  out  our 
own  politic'il  duty  In  the  public  interest 
that  has  let  what  was  a  potentiul  force  for 
good  develop  into  an  imbalance  of  power 
that  not  only  Impairs  the  economic  useful- 
ness of  private  businefs  to  the  ]->ublic  but 
also  appears  to  be  threateuiug  freedom  Itself 
to  an  important  degree. 

The  announced  objective  of  the  unions  Is 
very  good.  It  is  to  act  as  agent  for  the  worker 
where  he  wants  someone  to  take  his  place 
In  dealing  with  the  employer  on  economic 
matters  and  working  conditions.  Much  goc>d 
h.as  been  accomplished  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  the  union  offlclals  have  gone  beyond 
p.!:y  redressing  of  the  economic  balance  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  now  too  generally 
Impose  an  ecunomic  Imbalance  that  is  in- 
juring workers  along  with  the  other  citizens 
served  or  affected  by  business.  And,  as  the 
McClellan  committee  has  shown,  too  many 
union  ofTiclals  have  gone  from  protectors  to 
abusers  of  the  worlcers  in  the  areas  of  free- 
dom, d  gnity.  and  self-respect.  Once  the 
responsive  and  useful  servant  of  the  worker, 
the  union  official  has  become  too  frequently 
the  worker's  dictatorial  and  harmful  master 
in  matters  affecting  the  human  spirit  as  well 
as  in  inflation  and  other  economic  livelihood 
matters. 

How  did  such  a  departure  from  the  original 
objective  come  about?  Through  shifts 
among  the  three  types  of  activity  on  which 
the  union  officials  depended. 

The  first  type  of  activity  is  at  the  bargain- 
ing tables  on  economic  matters  and  on  non- 
material  working  conditions  Involving  the 
worker  as  a  human  being.  But  the  union 
officials  didn't  like  this  orderly  or  tedious 
persuasion  process.  Their  final  argnment 
was  force,  and  once  started  away  from  the 
original  voluntarism  and  down  the  route  of 
force,    the    api^etlte    wits    thereafter    hourly 
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greater  for  more  and  more  power  with  which 
to  avoid  bargaining  and  to  exercise  unilateral 
force  Instead. 

So  the  union  officials  became  attracted 
more  and  more  to  a  second  kind  of  activity 
which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name.  111  call 
political  bargaining  or  negotiating  in  the 
newspapers  months  ahead  of  arrival  at  the 
bargaining  table.  This  has  a  double  ob- 
jective. The  first  Is  to  eiitabllsh  a  founda- 
tion of  credibility  with  the  public  to  get 
widespread  belief  that  union  otlicials  are  the 
ones  who  are  fighting  for  and  achieving 
whafs  fair  and  good  for  people,  good  for  the 
many. 

Along  with  this  selling  of  their  good  In- 
tentions, they  too  generally  promoted  the 
Eomething-for-nothing,  inflationary,  foreign 
socialistic  brand  of  antibusiness  economics 
that  has  failed  wherever  tried — including 
here.  But  they  nevertheless  got  the  coop- 
eration of  all  sorts  of  people  who  normally 
would  know  better — this  only  proving  that 
It  can  happen  here.  Just  as  abroad,  when  only 
one  side  is  talking. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  who's  overly 
prominent  now  In  community  chest  and 
civic  affairs,  and  with  whom  the  top  politi- 
cians want  their  pictures  taken,  as  well  as 
at  what  kind  of  e..onomics  is  being  taught 
In  too  many  schools  and  from  too  many 
platforms  to  see  how  completely  succes.sful 
has  been  this  investment  by  so  many  of  the 
union  officials  in  their  public  or  community 
relations  programs  aimed  at  securing  cred- 
ibility with  the  public  ahead  of  negotia- 
tions. In  loo  many  Instanceo  thepc  programs 
take  the  form  of  relentless  Ideological  war- 
fare. 

Meanwhile — against  this  back^roimd  of 
credibility  achieved  amid  the  silence  and 
Inactivity  of  employers— the  political  type 
Df  union  omctal  would  publicly  announce  his 
demands  and  start  negotiating  with  KtUl 
silent  employers  In  the  newspapers,  on  TV, 
before  Congress,  In  epeeches,  and  in  pub- 
licized wires  and  letters  to  the  President  of 
tile  United  States  and  to  the  president  of 
the  company  or  companies  in  que&tion.  You 
recognize  this  as  the  invention  of  John  L. 
Lewis  and  copied  since  by  the  McDonalds, 
Careys,  and  Reuthers. 

The  objective  is  to  come  to  the  so-called 
bargaining  table  with  tlie  determlfiatlve  bar- 
gaining all  done  and  with  the  political  pres- 
fcure  on.  And  we  must  recognize  how  very 
little  bargaining  (worthy  of  the  name)  is 
actually  done  any  more  by  the  union  ofllclnl 
at    the    so-called    barEjalnlns;    table    when    he 

comes  there  with  these  three  accomplish- 
nients: 

1.  The  workers  have  been  sold  on  the  Idea 
that  something  has  been  stolen  from  them 
which  the  union  oflflclal  Is  going  to  get  back 
lor  them  if  they  only  support  him. 

2.  The  public  has  been  persuaded  a  great 
wonderful  new  social  gain  is  to  be  achieved, 
not  Just  for  employees  but  for  everybody 
else — -for  the  mnny — and  at  no  cost  to  any 
one  except  to  a  few  wicked,  vicious,  and  uu- 
de.'^ervlng  fat-cat  owners. 

3.  The  public  servants — at  city,  county. 
State,  and  national  posts — have  been  shown 
that  it  is  good  politics  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  union  ofHclnl — right  or  wrong — because 
he  has  sold  workers  and  public  on  what  he 
proposes. 

If  the  employer  balks  at  unwarranted  de- 
mands and  a  strike  results,  he.  too.  often  finds 
that  there  is  no  adequate  protection  avail- 
able from  city,  county,  or  State  law  enforce- 
ment aiuhorities  and  that  private  or  public 
Intervention  on  the  side  of  the  union  offlclals 
may  sometimes  be  expected  even  from 
Washington. 

In  this  FKDiltical  bargaining  activity,  the 
union  offlclals  have  attempted  to  rid  tliem- 
Belves  not  only  of  the  inconvenience  of  what 
they  regarded  as  the  slow,  tedious,  silly  bar- 
gaining at  the  bargaining  table,  but  also  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  need  to  be  responsive 
to    the    membership. 


Also,  through  sole  bargaining  power  and 
compulsory  memljershlp  arrangements  with 
employers,  they  have  acquired  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  lat>or  market  In  critical  mass 
production,  defense  output,  and  interstate 
commerce  transportation.  The  freedom  to 
u.se  politically  the  money  and  manpower, 
wlilch  that  monopoly  put  in  their  liands. 
has  enabled  the  union  offl^^ials  to  all  but 
finish  the  job  of  becoming  the  masters,  in 
contrast  to  the  original  status  as  servants, 
of  the  workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
to  note  here  is  that  the  union  official  has 
long  since  passed  from  econoniic  agent  status 
out  into  the  open  as  an  unalloyed  politician 
In  his  own  right.  It  Is  very  Important  that 
we  recognize  the  union  problem  from  here 
on  as  primarily  a  political  proljlem. 

Of  course,  tiie  natural  human  appetite  of 
the  union  officials  for  power  and  security — 
and  the  easy  going  the  union  officials  were 
experiencing  against  ideological  competitors 
who  wanted  to  sell  voluntarism  and  private 
enterprise  but  were  too  bashful  to  call  on 
the  customers — made  it  inevitable  that  union 
officials  would  go  on  to  the  third  stage. 

This  Is  the  all-out  political  effort  we  now 
see  in  their  attempt  to  dominate  both 
jjarties  and  all  government,  and  this  year 
to  elect  a  Congress  obligated  to  Ije  subservi- 
ent to  their  every  wish  for  further  protection 
against  citizens  and  dominance  over  citizens 
in  ways  far  beyond  any  connection  with 
bargaining  table  matters. 

As  George  Meaiiy  has  so  candidly  said: 
"The  hcene  of  battle  Is  no  longer  the  com- 
pany plant  and  the  picket  line.  It  has 
moved  into  the  lectsiatlve  Halls  of  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures." 

Total  union  income — exclusive  of  welfare 
and  pension  funds — runs  Into  hundreds  of 
mlllioiis.  There  are  supposed  to  be  half  a 
million  union  offlciuls.  Politics  seem  now  to 
be  their  principal  Interest,  and  Victor  Ricse! 
recently  stated  to  a  study  group  that  "85 
percent  of  the  International  unions"  Income 
goes  for  public  relations  and  politics  and 
only  15  percent  for  the  old  'bread  and  but- 
ter' union  activities."  Union  officials  Join 
with  other  antibusiness  elements  in  politics, 
and  they  have  been  and  are  financing  and 
manning  most  of  the  activities  which  busi- 
nessmen believe  are  contrary  to  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people. 

In  addition  to  direct  money  contributions, 
union-supported  candidates  receive  aid  from 
IncalcvUable  numbers  of  free  ciimpaign  work- 
ers, union  treasuries  pay  for  untold  hours 
of  radio  and  TV  time,  paid  "organizers  '  are 
sent  In  to  do  political  work,  "friends"  of  the 
candidates  Insert  full-page  ads  in  the  local 
newspapers,  wives  of  zealous  union  support- 
ers man  telephone  brigades  contacting 
voters,  teen-age  sons  and  daughters  under- 
take baby-sitting  chores  while  mothers  and 
fathers  go  to  the  polls.  Meanwhile,  the 
labor  press  gives  full  play  to  the  election, 
and  to  the  merits  of  their  particular  candi- 
dates. Special  election  editions  are  Issued 
and  distributed. 

Tlie  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress  passed 
no  legislation  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  AFLr-CIO;  neither  did  the  entire 
84th  Congress;  and  I  judge  that  not  a  single 
bill  in  the  present  session  of  the  85tli  has  a 
chance  of  passing  If  It  Is  against  the  will 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  you  know,  some  courageously  con.'itruc- 
tive  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  House 
and  Senate  has  been  publicly  listed  for  polit- 
ical extinction  by  the  AFLCIO  this  year. 
There  is  double  dilemma  here.  First,  In  the 
absence  of  better  support,  the  extinction  may 
be  accomplished.  Second,  there  are  too  many 
others  who  were  loft  off  the  black  list — 8 
Republicans  and  12  Democratic  Senators,  for 
instance,  who  might  want  to  demand  that 
AFL-CIO  put  them  on  the  list  to  make  their 
Indeijendence  clear. 

In  the  present  Congress,  the  union  offlclals 
reportedly    feel    sure   of    the   support    of    38 


Senators  and  177  House  Members'  That's 
why  no  bill  can  be  pcissed  which  they  oppose. 
And  we  hear  that  certain  anxious  political 
leaders  in  both  parties  are  pleading  with  th« 
top  union  command  to  permit  S'jme  really 
corrective  labor  union  legislation  to  go 
through  Congress. 

But  the  union  ofTlclnls  seek  a  majority — so 
they  will  not  have  to  be  on  the  defensive  but 
can  pass  all  the  bills  they  want.  They  be- 
lieve they  can  do  It  this  year.  Tliey  only 
need  to  pick  up  11  friends  In  the  Senate  and 
41  in  the  House  to  add  to  their  present  38 
Senators  and  177  Rei>resentatlve8. 

"In  an  atmosphere  of  business  letdown 
with  several  million  persons  Jobless  and 
many  others  worried  about  losing  their  Jobs, 
union  offlclals  feel  they  have  a  real  chance 
to  take  over  in  November." 

That  last  paragraph  is  not  mine  but  a 
quote  from  page  46  of  U.  S.  News  &  World 
RejKjrt  of  March  28.  I  urge  you  U)  read  that 
lAsue  not  only  for  the  particular  article 
quoted  but  for  some  other  politically  alarm- 
ing ones  along  with  David  Lawrences  edi- 
torial quoting  from  the  Congressional 
Record  the  claim  that  »725.000  was  spent 
by  1  union  for  1  Senator's  election.  This 
Senator.  Incidentally,  was  the  only  commit- 
tee member.  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
did  not  sign  the  McClellan  committee  rcp«jrt. 

Let's  look  at  Just  these  few  consequences 
of  all  this  In  areas  beyond  the  employee- 
employer  relationship. 

1.  We  have  the  kind  of  corruption  and 
abuses  of  liberty  and  dignity  brought  tu 
light  by  the  McClellan  committee. 

2  We  all  have  a  lower  level  of  living— 
pr'ibaijly  by  '-'0  percent  or  more — because 
the  productiveness  of  our  talents  and  fa- 
cilities Is  arbitrarily  reduced  by  ln^plred 
fcatherbeddlng.  resistance  to  technolo('iciil 
progress.  c)pp<.)slllon  to.  rather  than  coopcrn- 
tion  with,  management  In  what  people 
want  done  and  what's  good  fi^r  everybody— 
the  waste  being  easily  as  great  as  the  whole 
$80  billion  our  Federal  Government  cost  us 
last  year. 

3.  We  have  Inflation  not  Ju?^t  from  the 
w:jge  Increases  In  excess  of  2  percent  a  year 
but  also  from  the  Inflationary  measures 
union  officials  have  the  power  to  press  on 
Government.  T<x>  many  union  ofUclals  like 
inflation — mistakenly  want  inflation — re- 
gardless of  what  they  say.  It  makes  them 
look  useful,  and  the  dedicated  Soclallts 
among  them  know  Inflation  is  quietly  the 
most  brutal  soclalLzer  of  them  all. 

4.  We  have  the  corrupting  of  business- 
men— who  should  be  moral  leaders.  Collu- 
sion in  compul.sory  membership,  rigged 
markets,  and  other  serious  Immoral  or  il- 
legal acts  are  too  often  required  as  the  price 
of  survival  in  full  view  of  Government  offi- 
cials Who  do  not  dare  try  to  enforce  the 
law. 

5.  We  have,  of  course,  the  present  de- 
pre.ssed  sales  and  unemployment  situation 
which  some  people  are  coming  to  term  the 
■Reuther  recession."  Congressman  Ralph 
W.  GwiNN.  Republican  of  New  York,  raiik- 
Intx  minority  Member  of  tlie  House  Labor 
Committee,  said  May  3  on  IV.  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  wo  had  a  general  recession 
in  tills  country,  but.  Instead,  a  recession  "in 
certain  areas  where  the  labor  union  Is  the 
tou;;hest  and  tightest  and  where  the  larg- 
est wages  are  paid,  because  they've  priced 
themfxlves  out  of  the  market  like  they  did 
In  the  coalftcld.  •  •  •"  Mr.  Gwinn  went 
on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  present  trou- 
ble "could  quite  properly  be  described  as  a 
Walter  Reuihcr-CIO  AFL-Socialist  depres- 
sion of  American  variety."  Former  Senator 
Owen  Brewster.  Republican  of  Maine,  told 
Human  Events  (May  5):  "The  Reuther  re- 
cession Is  the  Issue.  In  short.  Reuther — 
heading    up    the    whole  labor   boss   aggrega- 


>  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  p.  46.  March 
28.  1953. 
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lion — stands  as  the  main  Issue  today. 
Reuther  and  the  wage-price  spiral,  culminat- 
ing In  the  automobile  Industry's  present 
plight  and  Its  effects  on  the  economy — 
that's  the  real  focus  of  the  national  problem 
today.  Real  labir  reform,  to  control  this 
dangerous  power.  Is  a  must  In  this  seFslon." 

6.  There  are  other  consequences,  like  the 
political  extinction  decreed  for  those  who 
disagree,  or  like  the  snuffing  out  of  free 
speech,  but  ray  time  doesn't  permit  goin^on. 

The  challenge  to  us  businessmen  and  to 
ether  citiricns  In  all  this  is  that  such  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  derived  from  the 
money  and  manpower  yielded  by  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  labor  market  has  gone  beyond 
the  point  where  it  Is  the  concern  only  of 
workers,  managers,  and  union  officials.  This 
force  is  now  the  concern  of  every  citizen, 
n-nd  is  the  locnl.  Slate,  and  National  political 
xn.''ttcr  of  first  Importance. 

As  already  indicated,  this  case  history  is 
slenlflcant.  not  because  the  politicians  in- 
volved are  union  offlclals,  but  simply  because 
these  union  officials  happen  to  be  the  citi- 
zens who  have  developed  and  currently  run 
what  I  believe  Is  admUltd  on  all  sides  to  be 
not  only  the  narst  powerful  political  organ- 
ization In  the  country,  but  also  the  only  one 
renlly  organized  and  rrrctive  In  Inffurnring 
the  course  of  both  parties  todny.  It  Is  only 
by  chance  there  powerful  politicians  are 
union  officials  and  antlbUf^lness.  If  so  great 
an  unregulated  or  unchecked  imbalance  of 
poluical  p^wer  were  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  special-lntr-rett  grou{> — aiiy  bui>lncui, 
or  ralllt.iry.  cr  otJ'.cr  grotip— the  peril  to  frce- 
d'>m  and  economic  well-being  would  be  Juft 
tlie  some,  as  all  history  here  end  abroad 
has  shown. 

Our  State  and  Federal  conrtltutlons.  and. 
In  fact,  the  vkhcli?  tl.eory  of  American  demtc- 
racy,  call  for  and  depend  on  effective  checks 
find  bah-xnces  to  protect  tlic  public  Interebt 
against  excc-tslve,  unchickcd  power.  But 
the^e  checks  and  balances  can  be  only  partly 
built  In.  D»yond  the  coii.-tltuMons  and  the 
laws,  the  succejwf ul  operiition  of  our  democ- 
racy demands  an  electorate  which  is  alert, 
enlightened,  and  vigorous  enough  to  rein- 
force the«e  bulit-ln  chetks  and  make  them 
work  in  the  public  Initrest. 

The  growth  a.'.d  use  r.uw  by  one  special- 
Interest  group  f.f  l>oUUc\l  pijwer  which  has 
no  effective  check  Is  not  the  fault  primarily 
of  those  who  achieved  the  power,  for  It  Is 
their  right  to  try.  Ralh«r,  the  fault  Is  prin- 
cipally on  the  part  of  those  who.  by  Inactivity 
and  jllence.  aUowctl  It  to  happen  —  let  a  spc- 
clnl-lnterest  grcup  achl«ve  jxjwcr  which  It 
can  use  to  Injure  all  the  p©i)ple. 

We  buElne;smen  cannot  Icx^k  elsewhere  for 
citizens  to  blame.  We  lave  loi^g  had  the 
opportunity  and  responsi  Jility  to  do  our  very 
cmslderable  part,  not  li.  trying  to  destroy 
unions  or  in  seeking  an"  unfair  advnntnge, 
but  rather  In  restoring  the  balance  needed  in 
this  situation  in  the  public  interest:  but  we 
have  Just  as  long  failed  ;o  accomplish  any- 
thing like  our  full  part  cr  ei,en  to  put  forth 
anything  like  the  full  eJIi  rt  we  fhould. 

But  a  word  of  wi!!dom  here.  Tills  full  ef- 
fort to  redress  the  balarce  must  In  all  re- 
B[>ccts  be  consonant  with  the  legal  and  moral 
standards  our  society  and  our  povernments 
have  so  wisely  set  forth.  The  use  of  corpo- 
rate funds  to  further  tho  candidacy  of  any 
person  Is  outlawed,  and  sc  It  should  t>e.  Also 
outlawed,  by  a  law  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  !n  the  obse-vance.  are  certain 
uses  of  vmion  fvmds  to  jiromote  Individual 
candidacies.  This  xinlon  practice  is  to  my 
mind  legally  and  morally  int<:)lerable,  espe- 
cially because  so  much  o:  the  money  avail- 
able to  unions  is  extract  ?d  from  unwilling 
contributors  suffering  the  Indignity  of  com- 
pulsory union  membership  contracts. 

There  should  be  no  dot  ble  standard  here, 
and  we  must  neither  see):  nor  tolerate  one. 
Nor  need  we  do  so.  for  the  remedies  arallable 
to  us,   under  the  strictest   monil   and   legal 


standards,    are    adequate   to   do    the    needed 
Job — if  only  we  will  u.se  them. 

We  businessmen,  of  course,  don't  like  poll- 
tics — don't  want  to  get  into  politics.  But 
we  had  no  choice.  We  have  been  di  a?f  ed  un- 
willingly Into  politics  by  our  ideological  com- 
petitors and  Intended  executioners  who  were 
politically  ekiUed  and  felt  the  politlc.Tl  arena 
was  where  they  would  look  good  and  we.  In 
contrast,  would  put  up  the  sorriest  spectacle 
and  thus  do  the  most  damage  to  people's 
confidence  In  us.  Yet  too  many  of  us  keep 
trying  to  lock  the  other  way  or  to  shift  the 
job  to  somebody  else — to  a  few  leaders  or  to 
a  few  trade  association  spokesmen,  uhlle  we 
managers  go  on  v.lth  our  familiar  work  at 
what,  as  an  oversimplification,  mij^ht  be 
called  "metal  cutting  and  paper  shuffling." 

Yet  being  politically  eJTectlve,  as  I  tee  It, 
is  now  a  continuing  part  of  every  manager's 
work  and  every  citizen's  duty  to  himself.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  others.  We  rmist  each 
do  our  part — and  be  publicly  Identified  over 
our  own  names  as  doing  it — and  must  each 
help  equip  and  encourage  others  up  to  a  safe 
majority  of  the  public  to  do  theirs. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  overstatlrg  the 
Cft.se  In  the  least  when  I  say  that  the  prompt 
attnlnment  tind  inimediate  sound  use  of  po- 
lltlcpl  effectiveness  by  the  private-enterprise 
manager — and  by  the  citlrcns  he  and  his  as- 
sociates c^n  properly  ir.flucnce— Is  at  once 
the  most  difficalt  and  m.ost  urgent  task  facing 
our  free  counlry  today  for  our  own  self- 
preservation,  much  less  the  preservation  of 
any  chance  of  going  on  to  attain  the  stuff  cur 
dreams  pre  so  lejTltimatcly  made  of. 

Hipptly  what  the  manar^er  and  other  nlert 
and  alarmed  citizens  need  fi  r  overall  political 
e.^ectlTeness  in  doing  their  part  to  help  cor- 
rert  the  ijresent  Imbalance  is  no  more  than 
what  is  nce<led  to  bring  the  manager  up  even 
with  the  union  official  at  tiie  barKalulng 
table — no  more  than  what  Is  needed  to  gel 
cf^'peration.  productivity,  profit,  growth,  and 
security  all  day  Ions  In  each  btif^lness  large 
and  sn.all  for  the  good  of  the  wliole  public. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  need  is  in  this 
nonpartisan  political  field  where  wrrk  can 
s'ill  l>e  carried  en  by  busluc^fmcn  and  where 
the  (,'ood  people  of  both  parties  should  be  able 
to  rally  as  one  without  being  self-conscious  in 
the  £n.,'hte.'t: 

1.  We  need  economic  understanding  and 
eager  facility  in  Itj  public  and  private  use. 
We  bueinessmen  must  ourselves  understand — 
and  then  help  others  understand — tlie  funda- 
mentals of  our  free  Jobs  and  free  niarkets — 
how  our  level  of  living  lias  been  and  can  be 

ral?ed — how  business  serves  this  process  as  a 
highly  creative  clearlnehou.'^e  where  people 
come  together  and  are  heli>e<l.  by  pood  Ideas 
and  common  facilities,  to  do  more  for  each 
other  than  they  could  or  would  if  left  to  their 
own    devices. 

We  have  to  help  people  adjust  their  false 
expectations  of  the  moment  to  reality  and 
understand  that  a  business  has  no  "magic" 
resoiirces.  no  "money  tree,"  ncihing  to  give 
away.  Business  is  a  somcthing-for-some- 
thin?;  process,  and  so  is  lilc  and  freedom  for 
that  nialter. 

We  businessmen — we  BO-callcd'~btisiness 
leaciers.  before  we  are  leaders,  in  the  full 
sense  now  required — must  deserve  ajid 
achieve  the  deej)  conviction  on  the  part  of  tlie 
public  that  we  know  otir  economics,  under- 
stand how  to  run  business  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  and  are  doing  so.  The  public  does 
not  so  believe  now — does  not  tinderstand  the 
good  of  what  we  do — with  what  Justice  I'll 
leave  to  you.  We  all  need  a  continuous  daily 
study  course  In  the  way  our  business  and 
economic  system  works  and  can  work.  We 
especially  need  to  understand  and  teach  right 
now  tliat  Government  has  nothing  to  sjjend 
but  people's  money — that  a  so-called  tax  cut, 
without  a  like  cut  In  Government  spending, 
is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all  but  merely  a  shift 
from  visible  tax  collection  to  the  Invisible 
collection  of  the  tax  by  inflation. 


2.  The  second  skill  we  must  develop  is  In 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  good  hum.an  re- 
lations Intentions  and  practices.  We  par- 
ticularly need  right  now  a  better  under- 
standing all  around  of  the  morals  requa-ed 
for  the  freedom  ai:d  well-being  we  want  in 
our  association  with  one  another. 

We  must  strengthen  our  moral  courage 
and  not  only  stand  &rm  for  what  Is  right 
but  fight  valiantly  in  public  again.st  the  per- 
son or  idea  that  Is  morally  or  ethically 
wrong.  The  misinformation  about  tiic  true 
economics  of  freedom  and  the  abuses  of  un- 
bridled power  can  only  exist  in  the  slmdowa, 
so  we  muiit  courageously  expc.se  deceivers 
and  usurpers.  For  lack  of  tdertness  and 
courage  in  free  speech  by  busliiessmen.  free- 
dom of  speech  Is  withering  on  the  \nne. 

It's  accepted  as  being  quite  impoEsible  to 
be  in  some  businec?cs  in  some  localities  to- 
day without  being  a  lawbreaker  under  the 
whip  of  the  unions.  Too  many  busines.^Tnen 
not  only  give  in  to  unsound  economic  settle- 
ments and  to  illegal  and  immoral  coUtislon 
but  having  done  so,  they  compound  the 
damage,  and  even  try  to  fool  people,  by 
talking  and  acting  as  If  they  thoucht  what 
they  had  done  was  good  for  employees  and 
public  instead  of  bad. 

The  remedy  for  this  can  come  and  mttst 
come  tlirough  the  Individual  businessman 
making  the  moral  Investment  that  our  very 
survival  requires  be  made  In  better  knowing 
the  truth  and  then  publicly  telling  the  truth 
about  what's  going  on,  no  matter  who  has 
to  be  contradicted. 

3.  We  thus  must  not  only  develop  more 
demagog-proof  political  maturity  in  our- 
selves but  must  the.T  help  our  neighbors 
do  so. 

Too  many  of  us  haven't  felt  It  was  our 
kind  of  a  J'-.b  to  engage  in  the  hubbub  of 
roujrh  and  tumble  public  debate  with  dema- 
gogs who  were  trying  to  fool  people  by 
character  defamation  and  by  falsely  appear- 
ing even  to  support  free  enterprise.  But  it 
Is  becoming  Increailngly  obvious  that  it  is 
not  only  proper  but  required  in  the  best 
Interests  of  emp^oyescs.  employers,  and  tiie 
rest  of  the  public  for  us  businessmen,  as  In- 
dlrldur.Is,  to  develop  and  practice  the  skill* 
nec:icd  to  m.eet  our  ideological  or  demcgogic 
competitors  and  to  debunli  the  false  claims 
by  which  they  try  to  make  bad  meas'ores 
against  btxElncss  and  people  lock  good. 

Tliere  Is  hope  rather  than  despair  in  how 
bad  the  situation  is.  Most  of  the  trouble  is 
due        to        mlElnforaialicn — mislnfortnaUon 

that  is  easily  and  quickly  correci«d  once 
enough  truthful  and  courageous  business- 
men and  other  tlioushtful  cAiz«ns  start 
nv^king  proper  public  inquiries  of  office 
St  r'kers  and  cffire  hrjlders  and  start  otiiervtise 
speaking  up  in  the  public  interest  about 
what  voters  have  a  right  to  know.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  debunk  the  false  cliArge-;; 
about  business  and  the  false  idea  that  any 
other  economic  system  comes  anywhere  near 
our  free  choice,  something-Ior-soinething, 
competitive  system  of  incentives  and  re- 
wards. 

But  the  three  foregoing — economics, 
morals  and  demagcgproof  political  ra:x- 
turity — are  only  the  base — the  foundation — 
needed  for  the  coiistiiuency  of  lioUi  paxLies 
to  Judge  correctly  the  issues,  ciindidatcs,  and 
ofSce  holders. 

Fortunately,  the  moct  important  issue* 
transcend  any  usual  jiarty  lines.  And  you  in 
Arizona  have  a  most  encouraging  hifctory  of 
the  good  people  in  both  parties  rallying  fja 
one  on  the  main  things.  For  ijxstance,  or» 
right  to  work:  both  your  S?nator8 — 1  a 
Democrat  and  1  a  Republican — have  been 
for  it  right  along.  The  voters  have  balloted 
on  right  to  work  three  times — twice  under 
Democratic  governors  and  once  under  a  Re- 
publican governor — and  the  voters'  verdict 
for  right  to  work  has  been  by  an  increasing 
percentage  each  tin-iC.     Incidentally,  a  very 
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Important  factor  In  General  Electrlc's  deci- 
sion favoring  Arizona  over  the  other  con- 
tenders for  our  computer  business  was  the 
combination  of  the  fact  that  you  do  have  a 
rlght-to-work  law  and  the  fact  that  a  grow- 
ing majority  of  the  citizens  are  so  obviously 
coming  to  appreciate  and  support  volun- 
tarism as  opposed  to  compulsion  In  union 
membership. 

However,  the  rlght-to-work  Issue  Is  not 
settled  In  Arizona  to  any  comfortably  greater 
degree  than  It  Is  in  other  States  or  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  most  desired  result  the  top  union 
politicians  seek  from  their  election  activities 
Is  to  have  State  legislatures  and  a  Congress 
and  Senate  that  will  outlaw  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  thus  reverse  the  current  healthy 
trend  that  Is  away  from  compulsion  and  to- 
ward voluntarism.  Right  to  work  is  a  very 
active  political  Issue  and  no  one  can  truth- 
fully say  It  Is  not.  Voters  have  a  right  to 
know  on  this  Issue — as  on  all  Issues — Just 
how  candidates  will  vote  if  elected.  No  can- 
didate— who  is  embarrassed  by  the  question 
of  how  he  will  vote  on  right  to  work— should 
be  permitted  to  sweep  the  question  xmdcr  the 
rug.  Voters  should  know  whether  a  candi- 
date— if  elected  to  Congress,  for  Instance — 
will  be  one  of  the  41  Representatives  or  1 1 
Senators  the  union  politicians  are  seeking,  to 
give  them  the  absolute  majority  they  want  in 
both  Houses. 

But  beyond  the  nonpartisan  work  on  busi- 
ness time  and  money  is  the  second  duty  of 
the  businessman — this  time  as  a  citizen  on 
his  own  time  and  with  his  own  money  en- 
gaging In  party  politics — workliig  In  the 
party  of  his  own  free  choice.  Not  only 
money — and  lots  of  It — bvit  lots  of  volunteer 
legworlc  and  mental  sweat  Is  needed  to  re- 
store the  balance  and  have  both  parties  sup- 
porting good  programs  and  good  public 
servants  who  will  not  be  obligated  and  sub- 
servient to  any  special  Interest  but  will  serve 
the  balanced  best  interests  of  all  citizens. 

When  one  or  all  of  us  businessmen  come 
to  this  crossroads  and  have  to  make  the 
critical  choice  of  either  doing  our  part  of 
the  tough  uphill  climb  to  effective  help  to  a 
party  or  a  candidate,  or  of  continuing  on  tho 
downhill  path  to  oblivion,  we  keep  wishing 
we  didn't  have  to  make  the  decision.  Yet 
the  vital  problem  Js  on  the  way  down  the 
road  to  meet  each  and  every  one  of  us.  and 
there  Is  something  each  and  every  one  of  us 
can  and  must  do.  Your  Mayor  Jack  Williams 
gave  a  brilliant  demonstration  of  what  one 
man  can  do.  The  remaining  members  of  your 
nonparti-san  city  council  have,  since  1950. 
been  demonstrating  what  dedicated  Individ- 
uals can  do  for  the  public  good.  I  under- 
stand the  examples  of  what  some  so-called 
political  unknowns  were  able  to  accomplish 
over  in  Tucson  earlier  this  year  were  likewise 
Impressive. 

But  It's  not  Just  to  the  advantage  of  yoti 
In  the  cities  and  towns  to  defend  and  Im- 
prove the  business  climate:  It  Is  Just  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  agricultural  counties  to 
avoid  having  antibu.siness  attacks  and  de- 
velopments ever  get  under  way  there  and  to 
help  ward  off  elsewhere  in  the  State  any  new 
attacks  while  aiding  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  prior  bad  teaching  or  action. 

The  final  partisan  political  work  Is  done  by 
an  Individual  persuasively  talking  the 
economics  and  morals  of  the  Issues  and  can- 
didates with  another  individual  or  family, 
and  then  another  •  •  •  then  getting  those 
and  few  other  right-minded  individuals  out 
to  vote  on  election  day.  This  Is  work  every 
citizen  can  and  should  do — at  night  and  on 
weekends — Just  like  the  nntibusiness  op- 
position is  qtiletly  doing  all  the  time  right 
here  in  your  midst  and  Just  as  a  little  more 
conspicuous  horde  of  hundreds  of  Imported 
experts  are  likely  to  be  suddenly  fovind  doing 
between  September  9  and  November — a 
period  which  will  then  be  too  short  and  too 
late  for   businessmen   to  train   and  organize 


themselves  as  volunteer-citizen  political 
workers.  Tho  time  for  the  previously  inac- 
tive citizen  to  start  political  work  is  ob- 
viously now. 

In  the  process  of  such  an  accomplishment, 
the  businessman  will  have  brought  the 
neglected  areas  of  the  buslnessman'b  respon- 
sibility up  even  with  his  technical  and 
financial  accomf.U.shments.  will  have  brought 
himself  up  even  with  union  omclals  at  the 
bargaining  table,  will  have  given  the  unions 
back  to  the  members  and  the  Government 
back  to  the  people,  will  have  restored  law 
enforcement,  will  have  helped  the  public 
start  regalninj»  the  bencfit.s  of  the  20  percent 
or  more  of  pro<luctlvity  jkjw  wasted,  will 
have  arrested  Inflation,  will  have  revived  free 
speech,  will  have  silenced  the  prolessionai, 
unwarranted  kind  of  criticism  of  business 
and  will  have  quieted  the  present  panic  of 
both  parties  on  the  Potomac. 

Ihese  are  no  small  challenge.?.  I  know  .  for 
all  of  us.  But  this  Is  It  this  time,  and  I 
simply  see  no  other  way  to  seek  our  survival 
as  free  citizens  in  a  free  society  but  by  fac- 
ing up  to  these  critical  challenges  and  over- 
coming them — no  matter  who  of  great  or 
little  power  now  has  to  be  opposed  or  con- 
tradicted in  the  process. 

If  we  can  mea-sure  up  to  these  challenges, 
then  what  is  econonilcally  sound  and  morally 
right  will,  as  It  should,  be  politically  Invin- 
cible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  tlie  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.<;ldent,  I  ask 
iinanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chaim  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THF  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  mes-sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aiTixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  2498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthew  M. 
Elpstein;  and 

S  J  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 

to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold  the  12th 
session  of  Its  assembly  in  the  United  States 
In  1959. 


ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065  >  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  H.  R.  12065.  to  provide 
for  temporary  additional  luiemploynicnt 
compensation,  and  for  other  purpcses. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  identical  with  the  House-ap- 
proved measure.  It  has  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Administration,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  House  action  on  H.  R.  12065.  Durint; 
consideration  of  the  measure  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Herlong  bill  was  substituted. 
The  Herlong  measure  rtmoved  the  man- 
datory features  of  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill,  and  left  it  optional  with  the 
States  whether  they  would  enter  into 
agreements  to  secure  the  Federal  funds 
provided  for. 

The"  administration  measure,  as 
amended  by  the  Herlong  t«ll.  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Hou.se  Committee  measure 
by  a  vote  of  223  to  165.  Final  pa.«:sa(;e  of 
the  House  bill,  which  is  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  was  by  a  vote  of  370  to 
17.  H.  R.  120C5.  as  approved  by  the 
House,  was  referied  to  our  committee, 
and  we  held  4  days  of  hearings,  begin- 
nin:;  on  Tuesday,  May  13.  and  cndinK 
Friday.  May  16.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee reported  tlie  bill  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4. 

As  mipht  be  expected,  a  variety  of 
views  were  expre.ssed  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings.  Some  were  of  the  opinion 
tliat  the  current  economic  situation  did 
not  indicate  the  need  for  any  legislation 
at  all.  Others  were  of  the  oi^inion  that, 
if  economic  circumstances  in  particular 
States  did  warrant  ler;islation.  the  mat- 
ter should  be  left  to  the  affected  States. 
Others  were  of  the  view  that  more  far- 
reaching  Federal  action  was  neces.sary 
than  was  propo.sed  in  the  measure  the 
Finance  Committee  was  considerlnc. 

After  consideration  of  these  varyin?: 
viewpoints,  the  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee reached  the  conclusion  that  the  meas- 
ure, as  approved  by  the  Hou.«e,  consti- 
tuted the  best  method  of  lending  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  alloviatmir 
the  current  unemployment  problem  Ac- 
cordingly, the  measure  wa.s  favorably 
reported  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4.  and  all 
amendments  were  defeated  in  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  10  to  4. 

Certainly,  we  should  not,  under  the 
stress  of  current  and  temporary  condi- 
tions, act  to  substantially  alter  the  struc- 
ture of  State  systems  or  impair  their 
functions.  H.  R  12065  does  neither.  It 
simply  provides  Federal  funds  to  any 
State  which  may  elect  to  receive  them 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  extending 
benefit  payments  to  individuals  who  have 

exhausted  their  benefit  riKhts  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws  of  the 
electing,'  States.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  expire  on  April  1.  1959.  The 
content  of  State  laws  is  in  no  manner 
affected,  nor  is  the  administration  of 
provisions  governing  the  payment  of 
benefits. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize,  at  this 
point,  just  what  H.  R.  120C5  does. 

It  provides  Federal  funds  to  any  State 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  receive 
them  and  to  make  additional  payments 
of  benefits  in  the  amounts  specified  in 
the  measure.  It  is  entirely  optional. 
As  I  have  stated,  payments  arc  to  be 
made  to  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  State  benefit  rights.  Any  pcr.son 
who  has  exhaust<^d  his  benefit  rit;hts 
subsequent  to  July  1.  1957.  and  Is  cur- 
rently unemployed  at  the  time  this 
measure   is  designed   to   go   into   effect 
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would  be  eligible.  However,  a  State 
entering  into  an  agnement  may  select 
a  later  cut<  ff  date  fcr  eligibility  of  ex- 
haustees,  for  exam])le.  makin?  only 
those  individuals  wl  o  had  exhausted 
benefit  riglits  after  January  1,  1958, 
eligible  for  payments.  The  period  of 
payments  is  the  period  following  15 
days  after  the  enactn  ent  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  ending  Aprii  1,  1&59. 

Now  as  to  amount  of  payments:  The 
measure  specifies  that  the  m.TXimum 
arrnrecate  amount  c:  benefits  paid  to 
exhaustees  shall  be  iO  percent  of  the 
rights  he  had  had  under  State  law. 
Thus,  an  individual^  who  had  received 
26  weeks  of  benefit^,  v  hich  I  understand 
IS  the  representative  maximum  in  the 
large  industrial  State; .  would  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  13  weeks.  Many  indi- 
viduals in  States  hav.ng  variable  dura- 
tion of  benefits  would  not,  of  course, 
receive  the  maximum  duration  pro- 
vided. Let  us  assum »  some  individuals 
received  only  12  wetks  of  benefits,  by 
rea.son  of  their  shon  work  experience. 
Such  individuals  wot  Id  receive  6  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits.  The  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benelts  would  be  paid 
at  the  same  weekly  i  ate  which  applied 
to  the  individuals  while  receiving  State 
benefits. 

There  is  noth'nc;  In  this  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, which  chaimei  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation. The  bene-flts  may  be  ex- 
tended if  a  Stale  deiires  to  exercise  its 
option  to  do  so. 

Insofar  as  flnancin?  Is  concerned,  the 
measure  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  r'imbur.sed  for  ad- 
vances made  to  an  electing  Stale. 
That  is  the  same  pl;.n  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  lore  time  A  lund  of 
$200  million  has  bee  i  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  leans  to  States. 

I  consider  this  provision  eminently 
sound  and  far  preferable  to  making  an 
outright  grant  to  the  States.  First  of 
all.  the  Slates  trust  find  reserves  are.  as 
a  whole,  in  much  L^.ter  condition  than 
the  Federal  Treasury  I  made  reference 
to  this  on  the  floor  veslerday. 

Sf^ondly.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
maintain  the  intecri  y  of  State  systems 
and  a.ssure  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  State  lecislatures  and  State 
officials  if  we  start  Landing  out  money 
for  State  programs. 

Under  the  pending  measure  an  elect- 
ing State  may  within  a  period  of  4  years 
act  on  its  own  volition  to  restore  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  sums  advanced 
to  it.  This  rc^toralKn  may  be  from  any 
State  moneys  or  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  diversion  of  moneys  in  the  State's 
unemplo\TTient  trust  fund. 

If  a  State  does  not  thus  act  to  liqui- 
date the  advance — and  this  is  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  State;  there 
is  no  pledrring  of  State  faith  and  credit 
in  this  transactioi>— the  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  employers  of  the  State  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  is 

incrca.sed.  The  Increased  tax  for  the 
first  year  would  be  one-and-a-half 
tenths  percent,  making  the  total  tax 
four-and-a-half  tenths  percent.  For 
each  year  thcreafler,  and  until  the  Fed- 
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eral  advance  was  liquidated,  the  Federal 
tax  would  be  progressively  increased  by 
one-and-a-half  tenths  percent.  The 
revenue  derived  from  these  tax  increases 
would  he  used  to  liquidate  Federal  ad- 
vances made  to  the  Slate.  I  acain  em- 
phasize that  only  apphes  to  the  Slates 
which  exercise  the  option  given  to  them 
to  come  under  the  proposed  lecrislation. 
I  beheve  that  the  optional  feature  of 
the  measure  permits  Federal  a.ssistance 
to  be  best  utilized  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic .'•ituation.  From  data  given  cur 
committee  and  .set  forth  in  the  hearings, 
it  IS  quite  apparent  that  the  incidence 
of  unemployment  is  far  heavier  in  seme 
States  than  in  others.  Exceptional  un- 
employment is  to  be  found  mainly  in  our 
large  industrial  States  in  which  basic 
industries  are  largely  concentrated.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  emphasized  this  in  a 
statement  made  thiS  spring: 

Now  because  unemploj-mcnt  is  concen- 
trated and  restricted  to  certain  lyp>es  of 
activities;  because  our  heavy  manufacturing 
Itself  is  concentrated  geographically,  we  find 
that  certain  places — such  a«  steel,  automo- 
bile, machinery,  and  aircraft  centers — have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  business  downturn 
while  others  have  been  affected  hardly  at  all. 

H  R.  120G5  permits  States  havincr  ex- 
ceptional and  prolonged  unemployment 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Federal  funds 
provided.  Many  Slates  having  no  seri- 
ous amount  of  unemployment  would  pre- 
sumably not  be  interested  in  using  the 
Federal  funds  which  it  is  proposed  to 
provide. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  degree  of  un- 
employment, and  that  factor  is  the  size 
of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Stale.  The 
re.serve  fund  position  of  most  States  is 
adequate  to  permit  the  Slates  to  make 
any  needed  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits  which  is  warranted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lesislaltire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  fr^m 
Vircinia  has  just  made  the  stalera  at 
that  most  of  the  States  have  reserves 
adequate  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  period  durinjz  which  unemployment 
compensation  is  to  be  granted.  Is  that 
statement  rocted  in  the  calculations 
made  by  Federal  officials  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  reserves  to  warrant  in- 
creased payments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  to  the  e.fTecl 
which  I  have  ju.st  noted;  namely,  that 
unemployment  is  largely  concentrated  in 
certain  areas.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  readintj  the  figures.  If  he  will 
read  the  amount  of  money  available  to 
the  difTei-ent  States  I  think  he  will  find 
that  nearly  all  the  Stales  have  available 
funds  which  they  could  use  if  they 
should  choose  to  use  them  For  exam- 
ple. I  think  New  York  has  available  SI. 3 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  that  Ohio  has 
$500  million-plus  available. 

The  fact  is  the  fund  was  so  larpe  that 
about  3  years  ago.  contrary  to  my  wishes, 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  authorized  re- 
funds to  employers. 


W^hat  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
understand  the  general  situation  to  be  in 
most  industrial  Slates  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  think  it  depends  upon  which 
State  IS  being  considered.  I  imagine 
Ohio  is  one  of  the  Stales  suffering  from 
unemployment.  I  think  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  stated  there  were  220,000  tin- 
employed  on  the  rolls. 

Of  course.  Michigan  is  one  of  the 
States  which  ha.s  had  a  heavy  drain  on 
its  compensation  benefit  funds.  If  the 
Senator  will  read  the  amount  available 
for  Michigan,  I  think  he  will  find  it  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  California 
has  S916  million  in  the  reserve.  Illinois 
has  S454  million  in  the  reserve. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  States  the  funds  are  avail- 
able. The  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  taken  in  the  belief 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  States  had 
ample  funds. 

The  House  bill,  which  we  now  present 
to  the  Senate,  provides  that  Stales  can 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government, 
as  ihcy  could  have  been  doing  for  a  good 
many  years. 

I  note  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadge  ]  is  in  the  chair. 
Seme  10  or  15  years  ago,  the  late  Senator 
George,  of  Geor^'ia.  succeeded  in  having 
Congress  provide  a  fund  of  S200  million, 
I  thinic  it  was.  from  which  Stales  could 
borrow  on  a  lemporaiy  basis  if  the  need 
arose.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  that 
fund  has  been  loaned  in  the  pi-esent 
recession.  Only  one  State  has  made  an 
application ;  namely,  the  Stale  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  he  said  something  to  the 
general  effect  tliat  the  program  would 
induce  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
Slate  governments.  By  that  statement 
does  the  Senatoi-  mean  States  will  not  be 
careful  in  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate fund  if  the  Federal  Government 
interraitlenlly  steps  in?  Will  the  Stales 
become  unmindful  of  careful  manat;e- 
ment  of  the  fund,  and  of  the  need  to 
create  proper  reserves  and  otherwise 
make  the  fund  adequate  to  meet  emer- 
gencies which  mi'^ht  ai  isc? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator,  frcm  Ohio 
has  been  a  great  governor  of  a  great 
State.  I  have  also  been  the  governor  cf 
a  State.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  these  funds  were  tem- 
porarily given  to  the  Stales,  standards 
might  be  established  which  perhaps  the 
States  wolud  have  to  meet  later,  whether 
they  desired  to  do  so  or  not.  There  miiiht 
be  a  permanent  federalization  of  this 
profiram. 

The  Senator  fiom  Ohio  knows,  as  well 
as  I  do.  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams that  is  not  subsidized  either  by  the 
Slate  government  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. All  the  funds  come  from  a  tax 
on  employers,  in  order  to  pay  benefits  for 
these  in  their  employ  who  beccme  un- 
emnloyed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  made  a  statement 
pointing  out  that  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
has  called  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture contemplating  action  by  Ohio  free 
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from  Federal  aid  and  contribution,  to 
help  solve  its  own  problem.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that,  in  gen- 
eral, that  was  the  spirit  and  puiiaose  of 
the  law  when  it  was  passed? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Entirely  so.  The  States 
all  have  varying  duration  periods  and 
pay  varying  benefits.  The  operation  is 
entirely  State  controlled. 

I  commended  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
taking  the  action  which  he  took.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  want  to  call  on  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  approxi- 
mately $523  million  on  hand  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  extend  the  du- 
ration period  by  50  percent  would  cost  $50 
million,  which  would  still  leave  a  very 
substantial  balance  to  the  credit  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  effect  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  States  are  in  better  financial  posi- 
tion to  help  solve  this  problem  than  is 
the  Federal  Government  itself. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
based  upon  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Federal  finance,  what  he  anticipates  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be.  even  though  no 
tax  reduction  is  granted? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  that  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  about  60  days  ago,  I  believe.  My 
answer  then  was  that  we  expected  a  de- 
ficit of  about  $6  billion.  Now  it  appears 
definitely,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  the 
minimum  deficit  will  be  $10  billion  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  might  be  higher. 
That  is  independent  of  any  tax  reduction 
which  may  be  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  if  there  is  a  tax 
reduction  such  as  has  been  discussed, 
what  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  an- 
ticipate the  deficit  then  will  be? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  is  a  general  tax 
reduction,  it  will  certainly  cost  the  Treas- 
ury from  $0  billion  to  ?8  billion.  That 
would  produce  a  dcflciL  of  approximately 


$18  billion, 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  How  would  the  d(  Hclt 
ovontimlly  be  paid,  If  I  may  ask  that  ele- 
mentary fiur«ll()ii? 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  recently  had  lon«  tn1k« 
MS  llh  .the  Director  of  the  Iluduet  nnd  Iho 
Bccjqiary  of  the  Tmiutiry.  Neither  of 
thoxrf  (iiJitiniuil'^lird  ofnctnl)< — imd  ilu-y 
ore  both  abUi  men— would  hct  u  duto 
whPiV-bc  thout^ht  the  budwet  would  bo 
balanced,  even  with  a  110  billion  deficit. 
With  u  $18  billion  deficit,  I  venture  tho 
afl^crtlon  that  I  would  never  expect  to 
(See  a  biilanced  budt'.et  ai.ain  In  my  life- 
time. The  Kenalor  from  Ohio  Is  Homc- 
what  younrer  than  I  am,  and  will  prob- 
ably live  a  lltfe  lonuer.  If  the  deficit 
fthould  Ko  to  $18  billion,  there  would  be 
terrific  Inflation.  It  would  lnci(  a.'<c  the 
Interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  would 
have  mo«t  dlsatttrouH  con.'-.equence.s.  It 
would  be  twice  the  largest  peacetime 
deficit  we  have  ever  had  In  our  hl.slory. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  understand  that 
the  purcha«lnK  power  of  the  dollar  i.s 
now  48  cent.s,  on  the  basLs  of  its  1940 
value  of  100  cents.  We  cannot  stand 
much  more  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
without  getting  into  serious  trouble.  I 
have  discu.ssed  this  question  with  the 
Senator  from  VirBinia,  and  I  think  he 


shares  my  view  that  one  method  of  pay- 
ing the  deficit  is  to  take  from  those  who 
have  saved  a  bit,  to  take  from  those  who 
have  a  pension  or  annuity,  and  take  from 
the  housewife  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  and  thus  try  eventually  to 
pay  off  the  deficit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct;  but  the  result  would  not  be  to 
pay  off  the  deficit,  for  this  reason:  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  approaching 
annual  disbursements  of  $80  billion.  If 
there  were  an  inflation,  the  cost  of  every- 
thing the  Federal  Government  buys 
would  go  up.  There  would  be  an  end- 
less circle.  It  would  not  only  be  destruc- 
tive of  fixed  incomes,  but  it  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
more  money  for  the  things  it  bought. 
The  Federal  Government  makes  pur- 
chases in  almost  every  category  of  our 
economic  life.  Under  the  circumstances 
sugi;ested,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  more  money  than  it  would  pay 
without  inflation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  drawing  upon  his  recol- 
lection of  the  testimony,  state  what  the 
unemployment  flgures  were  in  1940  and 

1939? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  a  table  which 
shows  the  figures.  The  1939  unemploy- 
ment figure  was  close  to  10  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
figure? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Five  million  five  hundred 
thousand,  so  far  as  has  been  announced. 
There  is  expected  to  be  a  slight  increase 
in  that  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  another  factor 
to  be  considered  besides  the  degree  of 
unemployment,  and  this  factor  is  the 
size  of  a  State's  reserve  fund.  The  re- 
serve fund  positions  of  mot  States  are 
adequate  to  permit  them  to  make  any 
needed  extcn.'iion  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  are  warranted  in  the  Judgment 
of  their  le;!i.slatures. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  acted 
to  Increase  the  duration  of  benefit  pay- 
ments without  reference  to  Federal  ac- 
tion, As  I  fitafed  yewtorday,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  has  exinerdcd  tin  Inten- 
tion to  call  a  «i)ccliil  Nc.ftlon  (;f  tlie  Klnte 
Iculhlnluru  for  the  MpccKlc  purpose  of 
extending  benefit  payment  i  undrr  the 
Olilo  law.  Ill*'  Cluveinoi  m ulr  ii  ch-iu 
thill  Ffdcral  m'/iic"  h  vvould  noi  be  iwi  ird 
foi'  lhl«  action.  U  i;»  my  und'-r  laiiii,ii.: 
that  there  In  n  diHtlnct  pOMlblUty  of 
leuihlutlve  action  in  a  fi-w  other  States 
where  the  incidence  of  uncmiJluymeiu  Is 
the  ureatet, 

The  table  I  Inserted  in  the  Rrconn  yes- 
terday was  compiled  by  the  Ti  ea»ui  y  De- 
partment, and  now,  at  thlM  point.  I  .should 
like  to  Inacrt  In  the  Recohd  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor  hliow- 
\\vi  the  «l/c  of  Stale  reserve  funds  a.M 
of  March  31.  Also  the  table  Nets  out  a 
multiple  fl.'uie  which  kIjow.s  the  nuinljcr 
of  years  that  the  Stale  would  be  able 
to  pay  benefits  out  of  Uh  accumulated 
rchervcH  with  a  rate  of  annual  payment 
equal  to  that  of  the  bcncJlt«  paid  In 
the  la;!;t  year.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  very  considerable  Uix  col- 
lections paid  Into  the  State  reserves  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  benefits  were 
being  paid  out. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Uncmploi/mnit  irixurance  reserves  in  dollars 
and  oj  multiples  of  benefits  paid  during 
J2-month  period  ended  on  Mar.  31.  1958 
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I  N'linihrr  f.r  ri*!!'*  t><>ni  flt*  ot  INHit  13  moiitlif  c-oiiM  l>« 

r<)iitiiii|iil  witlii.iit  iiiromi . 

Mr  BYRD.  I  think  that  In  order  to 
have  before  u«  the  complete  picture  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Krfleriil  Oovernmrnt  in 
nsHiMiin  ;  Hiu'r  iir.<  mplovrnent  compen- 

Rttlon  piouiams  in  the  ni;  icfil  ^Ituutlnn, 

referenrc  »hould  be  made  U)  ex./.tinw  low 
which  enublrn  Hlatcs  to  dccuio  rrpuyabJo 
advanci*  fur  the  puipor.f  of  makinn  ben- 
elit  paymenis  The  Adm  niNtnitive  Fl- 
nuncinu  Act  of  iy.')4.  which  amended  ilw 
orlHliial  aroruc  loan  fund,  nets  u|)  a  Fed- 
eral unemployment  account  In  the  un- 
emi'loymenl  tru-t  fund.  This  a'count, 
throiJ::h  the  v\cv  n  of  a  threc-lenth«  of  1 
percent  tax  collection  over  urantn  made 
to  States  to  administer  their  laws,  has 
accumulated  a  |J()0  million  fund.  Any 
blate  which  has  a  fteilously  depleted  re- 
serve account  may  secure  u  repayable 
advance  from  this  fund. 

I  repent  wh:it  I  snid  a  few  moments 
a';o,  that  althou'/h  the  fund  ha.'i  been  In 
operation  «lnce  1954,  a.slde  from  Alaska, 
only  one  State  has  made  application  for 
a  loan,  and  that  is  the  Slate  of  Orecon. 
The  advance  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paylns  benent«  provided  un- 
der .'vtate  law.  Thi.s  advance  is  to  be  liq- 
uidated in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  procedure  for  repayment  contained 
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in  the  bill  here  considered.  Alaska  and 
the  Slate  of  Oregon  are  the  only  juris- 
dictions that  have  thus  far  sou^tht  to  avail 
tiiem.selves  of  advances  from  the  $200 
million  fund,  which  has  been  available 
for  approximately  14  years. 

If  the  pending  measure  be  enacted, 
there  will  then  be  two  ways  in  which 
States  may  receive  the  a.s.sistance  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Any  State  having  danger- 
ously low  reserve  accounts  may  seek  ad- 
vances from  the  $200  million  fund  to  pay 
the  benefits  provided  in  its  own  law.  It 
may  at  the  same  time,  if  it  wishes,  secure 
advances  under  the  provisions  of  the 
current  measure  to  extend  bent  fit  pay- 
ments beyond  the  terms  provided  in  its 
law. 

Many  States,  though  they  may  have 
accumulated  reserves  sufficient  to  pay 
not  only  benefits  provided  in  their  laws, 
but  also  to  extend  through  Icfnslative 
action  the  periods  of  the  benefit  pay- 
ments may.  nevertheless,  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  secure  advances  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mea"=ure  for  extending 
benefit  payments,  rather  than  to  finance 
extensions  out  of  reser\'es. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  pending  measure  over 
existing  law.  Under  existing  provisions 
for  making  advances  to  States,  the 
States  reserve  account  mu~t  be  very  low. 
Under  the  pending  measure  a  State,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  its  trust  fund  or 
reserve  account,  may  secure  advances. 

The  advantage  to  a  .State  having  a 
very  adequate  reserve  account  in  secur- 
ing advances  under  this  measure,  rather 
than  financing  extended  benefit  pay- 
ments out  of  its  own  funds,  is  that  by 
securing  advances  the  State's  reserve 
account  will  not  become  depleted 
through  having  to  finance  extra  bene- 
fits. This  depletion  might  well  run  the 
State  reserve  account  down  to  the  point 
where  an  additional  tax — in  some  in- 
stances a  very  appreciable  tax — would 
have  to  be  levied  on  employers,  A  State 
mlRht  well  con.slder  that  an  Increased 
payroll  tax  on  employers  in  this  cur- 
rent recc'Slon  miwht  not  be  advisable 
While  B  Ktale  mii:ht  like  to  extend  Its 
benefit  payments  it  mi«ht  not  want  to 
do  so  at  tho  cost  of  imposinu  hluher 
taxes  At  this  particular  time. 

The  pendlnw  measure  provides  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  A  Htate  may  se- 
cure Advances  to  increase  its  duration 
of  bentflt*  and  postpone  for  4  years  the 
Increased  payroll  taxes  necessarf  to  pay 
for  them  Certainly  we  Are  most  hope- 
ful, and  I  think  mo»t  of  us  auree.  that 
in  4  years  our  economy  will  be  m  a  much 
better  position  to  assume  Increased  pay- 
roll taxes  than  It  Is  at  the  pre-ent  time. 

In  summary,  our  committee  reoom- 
mends  the  speeciy  enactment  of  H,  R. 
12005  for  extendliiK  speedy  and  effective 
assistance  to  States  which  find  them- 
iclves  in  need  of  U.  Such  extension 
would  be  made  In  a  manner  which  would 
not  chanKe  or  hamper  In  any  dcKree  ex- 
isting Federal-State  relations. 

I  om.  of  course,  fully  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  some  persons  consider  that  the 
recommended  measure  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enouKh  In  the  provision  of  Federal 
funds  and  Federal  authority  over  State 
systems.  Conversely,  there  are  others 
who     believe     that     the     recommended 


measure  goes  too  far;  indeed  they  think 
no  Federal  Ie"islation  is  indicated  or  war- 
ranted. With  respect  to  this  latter  opin- 
ion. I  may  say  that  the  pending  measure. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee, constitutes  Federal  legislation  in 
the  most  palatable  form.  If  Federal 
assistance  is  not  indicated  in  a  particu- 
lar State  and  is  not  desired  by  the  State, 
such  State  is  in  no  manner  affected. 
Federal  assistance  is  extended  only  to 
these  States  v,  lio  desire  it. 

Now,  I  shall  speak  of  those  who  feel 
that  the  pending  m'^asure  represents  in- 
adequate participation.  Those  holding 
this  viewpoint,  in  general,  are  those  who 
feel  that  there  should  be  very  substan- 
tial alterations  in  the  existing  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. Those  having  this  viewpoint 
argue  that  the  Slates  have  been  derelict 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities 
given  them  under  the  original  social- 
.security  enactments.  The  weekly  bene- 
fit amounts  provided  by  State  legisla- 
tures, the  duration  of  benefit  payments, 
the  disqualifications  and  elipibihty  con- 
ditions likewise  provided  in  State  laws, 
are  held  to  be  either  inadequate  or  im- 
proper for  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  unemployment  compensation  as 
those  objectives  are  evaluated  by  those 
holding  this  opinion.  Without  arguing 
the  ca.se  at  this  point,  I  can  only  state 
that  I  radically  disagree  with  this 
opinion. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  social  security  legislation  wisely 
left  a  responsibility  on  State  govern- 
ments for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
particularly  suited  to  their  conditions  and 
for  the  full  measure  of  State  responsi- 
bility in  administration.  When  I  speak 
of  .social  security  legislation  I  refer  to 
that  part  of  it  that  relates  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In  my  estimate,  the  record  bears  out 
the  .statement  that  the  States  have  effec- 
tively dlvcharged  their  responsibllitie.s, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  viewpoint 
of  State  legislators  and  State  offlcials. 
I  cannot  understand  why  we  In  the  Con- 
press  should  be  called  upon  to  superim- 
pose our  judk'ment  as  to  what  constitutes 
proper  Ufale  programs  over  the  judgment 
of  some  7  000  elected  State  let^lslators  and 
the  (^ovpinors  and  other  ofllclaU  of  tho 
States, 

lie  all  this  as  It  may,  I  certainly  feel — 
and  I  believe  that  all  other  Fenators  will 
feel— t  hot  this  Is  not  the  proper  time  or 
place  to  entertain  the  proposal  of  mak- 
ing substantial  alterations  in  State  laws, 
Bi'fore  the  Federal  Government  acts  to 
take  over,  In  efTect,  existing  State  systems 
and  reduce  State  lewlslatures  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  ministerial  function  of 
Incorporating  In  State  laws  what  the 
Federal  Congress  writes  Into  the  Federal 
laws,  the  most  careful  study  and  de- 
llberotlon  should  be  afforded.  There  has 
been  no  real  consideration  given  to  the 
matter,  either  before  the  Hou.se  commit- 
tee or  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. If  we  become  engaged  in  under- 
taking .'!ubstant!ally  to  alter  the  exlstlnfi: 
structure  of  Federal-State  programs, 
then  it  may  well  mean  no  legi-slation.  We 
must  remember  that  after  debate  in  the 
House  seme  of  the  measures  which  will 


be  offered  in  the  Senate  as  amendments 
to  the  bill  were  defeated  by  majorities  of 
more  than  50  votes. 

Our  purpose  is  to  consider  a  legislative 
item  specifically  prepared  to  meet  a  cur- 
rent and  temporary  situation.  Any  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  this  scope  can  but 
delay  this  measure  of  assistance  which 
we  seek  to  provide  for  the  current  prob- 
lem with  the  result  that  the  problem  of 
providing  for  the  currently  unemployed 
will  become  progressively  aggravated. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  ask  that 
H.  R.    120C.5  be  given  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  DIRKSEJM.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  a  question 
with  respect  to  one  item  in  the  report. 
There  seems  to  be  an  intimation  that 
some  States  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  bill.  Does 
the  testimony  indicate  what  States  they 
are? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  only  testimony  we 
had  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DorcLASl.  Some  of  the  governors,  in 
reply,  stated  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  calling  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance.  Of  course,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  optional  measure,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance,  when  unemploy- 
ment is  so  extensive,  in  the  States  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  loans 
without  legislative  action  the  legislatures 
will  be  called  into  session.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  State  legislatures  have  been  in 
session  recently.  I  have  in  mind  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  number  of  States  have  made 
changes  in  their  unemployment  laws.  I 
believe  Connecticut  has,  and  also  New 
York.  New  York  has  increased  the 
benefits.  No  question  has  been  raised 
by  anyone  that  If  the  legislature  of  a 
State  asked  for  such  loans  as  are  made 
possible  by  the  pending  bill.  If  enacted, 
the  State  could  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
leulslatlon.  Probably  some  States  could 
obtain  them  without  their  IcKlslatures 
taking  Action, 

Mr,  DIRKSF:N.  Z  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  more  question.  Were 
amendments  offered  In  rummltlee  which 
proposed  to  lentsthcn  the  time  of  the 
benefit  payments  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  benefits? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  KcnnedyI  olTered 
amendments.  Of  15  voles  In  committee, 
his  amendments  received  4  votes.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  also 
offered  a  series  of  amendments,  and 
those  amendments  also  received  4  votes. 
All  the  amendments  were  cfTcrcd  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House  bi. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR.  FRAN- 
CISCO SAT  URNINO  BRAGA,  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPU- 
TIES OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  visiting  us  In  the 
Senate  today  a  distinguished  member  of 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Francisco  Saturnine  Braga. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  met  Dr. 
Braga.  as  he  was  chairman  of  the  Bra- 
ziUan  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meetings  held  in  1955. 
1956.  and  1957.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of 
us  will  see  him  again  when  the  Brazilian 
delegation  is  host  at  the  annual  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meeting,  which  is 
to  be  held  this  year  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Braga  in  private  life  is  a  civil 
engineer.  He  has  had  a  distinguislied 
career  both  in  private  and  in  public  life. 
I  feel  honored  in  being  privileged  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Tal- 
M\DGE  in  the  cliair*.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senate  the  Chair  wishes  to  state  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  the  distinguished 
visitor  from  Brazil  with  us  today. 

I  Applause.  Senators  rising.  1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Braga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketcli  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pcmonal  datn:  Dntp  ol  birth,  Miiy  1905. 
Place  of  birth,  stntp  ol  Rio. 

Hnmr  nfUlredr:  R\i(i  Donilniini!  rcrrclm  178, 
Ai)nrtrnd)t  201,  Rio  rir  Jmirlrn,  Brnzll 

AendtTnlr  bnrkKrouiul  C)riuUi,ito  of  Unl« 
vcr»lty  of  Dru/U  in  ctvH  rmtiupcriiiK. 

PrCMnt  podUlon:  rrclciil  Drputy  H'.'p 
Of  Klo  (SneUl  Dctnucnttic  Party),  elcctid  lit 
10ao  And  r«-«l«ctcd  In  1U04:  Vie*  Chftlrmim 
of  the  Interpnrllnm«iitury  Union. 

Prevloud  ponltlon*;  Chief  of  the  N»ll"iml 
Depnrtmeut  of  Public  Workii  niul  DritlM.K;**; 
Director  of  the  UipHrtinciit  of  Roiiclw,  Htme 
Of  Rlo;  Dlrertor-Clenenil,  National  Dt'i'urt,- 
mont  of  Hiuhwny». 

Memberifhip  In  or'«[r\nizatloni:  Binlnrerlng 
Club;  IJrazlUiin  Mls?hwny  Aaioclntlon;  orgnn- 
IzeU  tho  Interpurlliinu-ntary  Union  Kroup  In 
Drnzll.  Dr.  Brua'i  will  *><?  tb*  bo«t  to  the 
Interpnrllnmcntnry  Union  meethiK  In  Rlo 
In  July  1068. 


ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.':ideratlon 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065 »  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and  for  other  piupo.<:es. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hawkins.  Legislative  Reference  Officer  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
Mr.  Merrill  G.  Murray.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  bill  (II.  R. 
12065). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest   the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procedea  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "5-26- 
58-G."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  tlie  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lltu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "the 
Unemployment    Compensation    Act   of    1958.' 

"TITLE  I TEMPORARY  SUPPLEMENTATION  OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  When  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  AIi\ska.  and  Hawaii. 

"(2)  The  term  'compen.^atlon'  means  cash 
beneflt.s  payable  to  Individuals  with  re- 
spect to  their  unemployment,  exclusive  of 
any   payments   with   respect   to   dependents. 

"(3)  The  term  'weekly  benefit  amount' 
means  the  amount  of  compensation  to  which 
an  Individual  Is  entitled  (exclusive  of  any 
portion  thereof  payable  with  renpect  to  de- 
pendents) with  respect  to  a  week  of  total 
unem|jloyment,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
State  unemployment  ci)mi)enBatlon  law,  title 
XV  of  th«  Boclal  Security  Act,  or  title  IV  of 
the  VcterHUS'  Rcndjuatment  Aulatunce  Ait 
of  1002,  whlchovvr  li  Hpproprlate. 

"(4)  Tlie  term  'benedt  year'  meant  the 
period  prcdcrlbcU  by  Ht.ite  law,  bm  not  In 
rxce»«  of  52  consecutive  week*,  fur  which  an 
•  ll^lble  Individual  may  rcf^lve  wetkly  uneni- 
ployment  ctjmpcnmitlon  hcnchi*. 

"(5)  T)»«  term  'adjumed  weekly  benefit 
amount'  nieans  the  sum  of  lAi  the  Hittr 
weekly  bcnofll  amount  of  an  Individual,  and 
(D)  any  •upplcnicntary  compensation  pay- 
able with  respect  to  a  week  ol  total  uuf-m- 
pifiyment  under  nn  HRreemcnl  or  regulation 
piirMuant  to  this  section. 

"(6)  The  term  'avernne  weekly  wage" 
means.  In  the  care  of  ar.y  Individual,  the 
amount  of  wages  (lis  defined  by  Htnte  law) 
paid  to  such  Individual  during  the  period 
used  for  determining  his  con^pensatlon  tor 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  (A)  In  case 
the  period  used  Is  the  calendar  quarter  In 
which  such  Individual  was  paid  his  high 
ciuartcr  w.iRcs,  divided  by  13;  or  (B»  If  some 
other  period  Is  used,  divided  by  the  number 
of  weeks,  durlns;  the  j>erlod  used.  In  which 
he  performed  services  In  employment  (as 
defined  by  St:ite  law). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  any  State,  or  with  the  un- 
employment comi)ensatlon  agency  of  any 
State,  under  which  such  State  agency  will 
make,  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  pay- 
ments of  compensation  on  the  basis  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

"(c)    Any  s\ich   agreement  shall   provide — 

"(1)  that  such  State  agency  shall  pay 
every  unemployed  Individual,  eligible  for 
compen.satlon  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law,  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  title  IV  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1952,  or  under  this 
section,  adjusted  weekly  benefit  amounts 
eqvial  to  (A)  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  earned  by  employees  within  such  State 
during  the  last  full  year  for  which  necessary 
figures  are  available,  or  (B)  an  amount  (ex- 
clusive Of  any  compensation  payable  with 
respect  to  dependents)  equal  to  not  less  than 
one-half  of  such  Individual's  average  weekly 
wage  as  determined  by  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  agency,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser: 

"(2)  that  such  State  agency  shall  continue 
to  pay  such  weekly  beuetit  amounts  to  any 


eligible  Individual  during  his  benefit  year, 
notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  of  his  bene- 
fit right  under  State  law.  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  or  title  IV  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Act  of  1962.  or  reduction 
of  his  benefit  rights  or  cancellation  of  his 
wage  credits  until  he  has  been  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  compensation  for  39  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  within  a  benefit  year. 

"(d)  (U  No  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  b«  efTectlve  before  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act,  or  after  July 
1.    1959. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
fhall  provide  that  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  any  Individual  under  the  State's 
unemployment  ci  mpensatlon  law  will  not 
be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason 
of  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

••(c)  (1)  E.»ch  State  entering  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  an 
amount  e<iual  to  the  additional  cost  to  the 
St.ate  of  payments  of  comp>«nsatlou  made 
under  and  In  accordance  wlttt  such  agree- 
ment which  would  not  have  been  Incurred 
by  the  State  except  for  the  agreement. 

"(2)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  relm- 
buMcmenl.  a»  n»uy  be  determined  by  ili»' 
Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Keiretary  emi- 
mafes  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  section  for  each  calendar  quarter, 
redtired  or  Inrrefxiert.  ns  the  cnne  mny  be  by 
any  sum  by  whiih  the  Memtiiry  flnd«  that 
his  eMimntea  for  any  prior  ralrndnr  quarter 
wtre  greater  or  leM  thin  the  ninounts  which 
should  have  iM'cn  paid  to  the  Htale  The 
atnount  uf  such  puyments  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  sik  h  statutlrul,  •umptioi;.  or  other 
method  as  mi<y  be  agreed  U|xjn  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Slate  ngenry 

"(3)  Tlie  Herretary  »hall  from  time  to  time 
certuy  to  the  Secretary  "f  the  Treasury  for 
piyment  to  each  State  the  sutna  payable  to 
such  Slate  under  this  aubaecClwn  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treii'ury.  i)rlor  to  audit  or 
aetllcment  by  the  Ocncral  Accounting  OfUce, 
■hall  m.ike  payment,  at  the  time  or  times 
fixed  by  the  Becretnry.  In  arrordanre  with 
su(  h  certinratlon  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  tiut  the  purp<>»er  of  this  section. 

"(4)  All  money  paid  to  a  State  under  this 
iubaectlon  shall  be  used  aolely  for  the  pur- 
potoa  for  whUh  It  is  paid,  and  any  money  to 
paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  pur{x>»cs 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  upon 
termination  of  the  period  for  whkh  the 
apreement  Is  efTectlve 

"(5)  An  agreement  under  this  section  may 
require  any  officer  or  empl'ivee  of  the  State 
certifying  payments  of  disbursing  fur.ds  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pating In  Its  performance.  U)  give  a  surety 
bond  to  the  United  States  In  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary,  and  may 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cort  of  such 
bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(6)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agrce- 
ment  under  this  section,  as  a  certifying 
officer  shall.  In  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any 
compensation  certified  by  him  under  this 
section.  • 

"(7)  No  dlfburslng  officer  shaM,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  pnyment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  oflicer  dcslsnated  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (C)   of  this  subsection. 

■•(f)  (1)  DDtermlnatlon  of  entitlement  to 
supplementary  payments  of  compensation 
made  by  a  State  unemployment  compen.sa- 
tlon  figency  under  an  agreement  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  review  In  the  same 
manner  aud  to  the  same  extent  as  detcrmina- 
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tlons  under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  title  IV  of  the  'Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952,  whichever  Is  appro- 
priate, and  only  In  such  manner  and  to  6uch 
extent. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  payments  made  to 
a  State  under  title  III  of  the  Scx-lal  Security 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  act,  administration 
by  the  State  agency  of  such  State  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  administration  of  the  Stale  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 

"(g)  The  agency  administering  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  any  State 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  carryltig  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  svich  information  shall 
be  deemed  reports  required  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  paraeraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion ^B)  of  section  303  of  the  Scjclal  Security 
Act. 

"(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  mone^'  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  stich  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"Ti^n  r     It — T^ovismN^     or     statk     law     and 

OANTH    TO    STATE    UNtMPIX)TM  Eld    FOND 

'Part  I — Prorinionx  of  State  ln\rn 

'•frr  201  fluhrertlon  (a)  of  section  ST^fl 
<>t  the  Interiinl  Revenue  C<xJ«  Of  lOM  is 
amended  to  rrnfi  tm  fMiiows: 

"'(a)  Empl  >ir  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
chaptrr,  thr  icriii  <  inployer"  means  any  per- 
a«jii  who,  at  any  dnie  during  th«  taxable  yeur, 
has  one  or  more  Indlvidualn  In  emiiloynnM.' 

"Src  202  Section  33(;4  (ui  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C'>dr  of  IP.'\4  l»  amended  by  re- 
dmltrnatlnn  parnnrnph  (fli  as  pnrafrnph  (0), 
and  by  adding  after  punorriiph  (6)  the  (ol- 
lowliiR  new  pitragrn[>lis 

"  i6t  compensation  nJiull  not  be  denied  to 
any  eligible  individual  lor  any  wttk  oi  total 
unemployment  during  hi*  benefit  year  by 
reason  of  exliaustlon  ur  reduction  of  benefit 
rights  or  cancellation  of  his  wage  credit,  un- 
til he  has  been  paid  tinemployment  rompeji- 
aatlon  fur  not  less  than  39  weeks  during  such 
year; 

"'I?)  the  maxlmvim  weekly  c^impensatlon 
(exclusive  of  any  compensation  pa>able  with 
rek|>ect  to  dependcnU. )  payable  under  such 
law  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wage  earr.cd 
by  employees  within  ^\irh  State,  such  aver- 
age to  be  computed  by  the  State  acenr-y  of 
such  State  on  July  1,  1959,  and  on  July  1  of 
each  succeeding  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages.  Including  amounts  excluded  therefrom 
under  section  3306  (b)  (1).  paid  during  the 
last  full  year  for  which  necessary  figures  are 
available; 

"  "(8)  the  weelcly  compensation  payable  to 
any  individual  shall  be  (A)  the  mnximum 
weekly  comjiensatlon  p<iyable  under  surh  law. 
or  (B)  an  amount  (exclusive  of  any  compen- 
sation payable  with  resjiect  to  dejiendents) 
equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  such  individual's 
average  weekly  wa^e  as  determined  by  the 
St,ate   agency,   whichever   Is   the   lesser,'. 

"Src.  203.  Section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"'(o)  Eeneflt  year:  For  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  "benefit  year"  means 
the  period  prescribed  by  State  law.  but  not  In 
excess  of  52  consecutive  weeks,  for  which  ;.n 
eligible  Individual  may  receive  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  except 
that  if  such  State  law  does  not  define  a 
benefit  year,  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"■(P)  Base  period:  For  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  "base  period  "  means 
the  period  prescribed  by  State  law  begin- 
ning not  prior   to  the  first  day  of   the  iifth 
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full  calendar  quarter  immediately  preceding 
the    beginning    of    the    benefit    year. 

"'(qi  High  quarter  wapes :  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  "high  quar- 
ter wages"  means.  In  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual, the  amount  of  wages  (as  defined  by 
State  law)  paid  to  such  individual  in  the 
calendar  quarter  of  the  base  period  lor  which 
his   total   wages   were  highest. 

"'(r)  Average  weekly  wage:  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  "averatre 
weekly  wajre"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual, tlie  amount  of  wages  (as  defined 
by  State  law)  paid  to  such  Individual  dur- 
ing the  period  u.sed  for  determining;  ills  ccjm- 
pensation  for  a  week  of  total  uneinjjloymcnt 

(1)  in  case  the  jjeriod  used  is  the  calendar 
quarter  in  which  such  individual  was  paid 
his  hlph   quarter   wacjes,   divided   by   13:    or 

(2)  if  some  other  period  is  u.sed.  divided  by 
the  number  of  weeks,  during  the  period  used, 
in  which  ne  performed  services  in  employ- 
ment ( as  defined  by  State  law) .' 

"Part  II — Unemployment  reinxurance 

"Sec  204.  Section  902  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Stc.  902.  Whenever  any  amount  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Unem[jloyment  Trust  Fund  un- 
der section  901  (ai.  It  shall  be  credited  (as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year)  to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Ac- 
count.' 

"Srr.  205  Section  9^3  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  hereby  rejiealed  and  the  lact  sen- 
tence of  section  l»04  (b)  of  the  Sorlal  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  revised  by  striking  out  'aectltm 
U02  lo'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tl'Jt)  1201  (e),' 

"Src  206  Title  XTI  of  the  Porlal  Security 
Art  t«  amcndfd   to  rend  as  follows: 

"  'TJTH   XII — GRANTS  TO   STATt   UNtMPLCYMCNT 
rVND 

•"Src.  1201,  (a)  (H  Except  as  provided  in 
paregrrph  (2)  and  paragraph  (3),  a  Suto 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  relnhurajice  grant  for 
any  calendar  quarter,  commencing  with  the 
quarter  beginning  on  July  1,  10.59.  If  the 
balance  in  such  State's  unemployment  fund 
on  the  last  day  of  the  jirecedlnn  quarter  is 
leas  than  the  amount  of  the  ciiniKntratlon 
paid  from  such  fund  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  during  the  6 
months'  period  ending  on  such  last  day. 

-'(2)  A  State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
reinsurance  grant  for  any  calendar  quarter 
commencing  after  the  coniputntlon  date  for 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  and  prior  to  the  computation 
date  for  the  first  taxable  year  bc,:innlng 
after  December  31.  1963.  if  with  resjiect  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  19G0 — 

"  "(A)  the  balance  In  the  State's  unem- 
ployment fund  on  the  computation  date  for 
such  year  was  less  than  an  amount  equal  to 
6  percent  of  the  most  recent  annual  taxable 
payroll  or  less  tlian  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  from  such  fund  under  the 
State  unemployment  coinp>cnfation  law  dur- 
ing the  2  years  immediately  preceding  such 
date,  whichever  amount  is  greater;  and 

"■(B)  the  minimum  rate  of  contribution 
required  to  be  paid  Into  the  State  fund  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  was  less  than  1  2 
percent. 

•"(3)  A  State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
in.surance  grant  for  any  calendar  quarter, 
commencing  after  the  computation  date  for 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  19C5,  if  with  respect  to  any  year 
within  the  five  most  recently  completed 
taxable  years^ 

•*'(A)  the  balance  In  the  State's  unem- 
ployment fund  on  the  computation  date  for 
such  year  was  less  than  an  amount  equal  to 
6  percent  of  the  most  recent  annual  tax- 
able payroll  or  less  than  tlie  amount  of  the 
compensation  paid  from  such  fund  under 
the  State   unemployment  compensation  law 


during  the  2  ye&rs  immediately  preceding 
such  date,  whichever  amount  is  greater; 
and 

"'(B)  the  minimum  rate  of  contribution 
required  to  be  paid  into  the  State  fund  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  was  less  than  1.2 
percent. 

"■(4)  A  reinfurance  grant  shall  be  an 
amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary")  to 
be  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess  of 
the  compensation  which  will  be  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  during  the  calendar 
quarter  for  which  such  prant  is  made  over 
2  percent  of  the  taxable  payroll  for  such 
quarter. 

"'(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"compuUtion  da'e'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  in  section  3303  of  tne 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, on  application  of  a  State  agency,  to 
make  findines  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
entitling  a  State  to  a  reinsurance  grant  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (ai  hereof  have  been 
met:  and  if  such  conditions  have  been  met, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  lime, 
the  amount  of  such  grant,  reduced  or  In- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  sum  by 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  amounts 
^'ranted  for  any  prior  quarter  were  greater  or 
les^  than  the  amount*  to  which  the  State  waa 
entitled  for  surli  cjuarter.  The  apj^llcatlon 
C)f  a  State  agency  shall  be  made  <jii  such 
forms,  and  rontuln  surh  Information  and 
data  floral  and  otherwise,  concerning  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  State 
law,  as  the  Heerrtury  derm*  nceeasary  or 
relevant  to  the  perlurmance  of  hla  dutiea 
thereunder, 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
ujKiii  receiving  a  certiflcuiion  under  subeec- 
tion  (b),  make  payment  from  tlie  Federal 
unemployment  account  In  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund,  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accountlnc  Office,  In 
acci-jrdance  with  Kuch  certification. 

"  '(d)  All  money  paid  to  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits;  and  any  money  so 
jjuld  which  is  not  ui>ed  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  unless 
such  State  Is  eligible  for  a  reinsurance  grant. 

"'(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  tlie  Federal  unemployment 
account,  as  repayable  advances  (without  in- 
terest), such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.' 

"Sec.  207.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  title  shall  be  el- 
fectlve  as  of  July  1,  1959." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
arc  additional  co.^ponsors  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. I  .'^hall  suljmit  later  a  list  of  the 
Senators  vho  have  cosponsored  the 
amendment  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  4  Mr.  E>ouglas]  and  myself. 

As  a  solution  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems caused  by  ■widespread  unemploy- 
ment H.  R.  12065  is  completey  ineffec- 
tive. It  offers  tiiC  illusion  of  as.'^istance 
to  the  5  million  unemployed — soon  to  be 
6  million  by  the  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor — ■without  the  substance 
of  effective  help.  It  attempts  to  dis- 
charge a  responsibility  to  the  joble.^^s, 
their  families,  and  their  communities  by 
little  more  than  a  pious  admonition  of 
concern. 

The  present  recession  has  focused 
attention  upon  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  unemployment  compensation 
syotcm.     The    testimony    upon    the    bill 
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has  revealed  almost  universal  dissatis- 
faction with  its  operation.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  is  only  under  such  circum- 
stances that  basic  revisions  in  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  become  possible.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  bill  now  before  us 
offers  neither  emergency  relief  nor 
permanent  cure  for  the  obvious  failings 
of  the  present  law. 

H.  R.  12065  provides,  in  essence,  that 
any  State,  if  it  wishes,  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  advance  it  funds  to  pay  un- 
employment compensation  for  up  to  50 
percent  more  weeks  than  its  law  pres- 
ently provides.  Either  the  funds  must 
be  repaid  by  the  State,  or  the  Federal 
Government  will  assess  a  tax  upon  all 
covered  payrolls  at  progressive  rates  be- 
ginning at  0.15  percent  the  first  year 
and   increasing   in  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  do  nothing 
whatever  for  most  of  the  workers  it  is 
designed  to  cover.  Most  States  will  fall 
Into  1  of  3  categories,  and  in  none 
of  these  States  can  the  State  ofTicials 
enter  into  the  kind  of  agreement  con- 
templated by  the  bill. 

First.  There  are  the  States  which 
lack  constitutional  or  statutory  author- 
ity to  participate  in  this  program.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  informs  me  that  it  can  find 
no  State  constitution  in  which  the  gov- 
ernor is  granted  the  power  to  obligate 
the  State  in  fiscal  matters.  In  many 
States,  even  if  the  legislature  could  be 
summoned  to  pass  enabling  legislation, 
the  State  constitution  has  been  inter- 
preted to  prevent  the  incurrence  of  this 
kind  of  obligation.  I  call  attention  to 
the  replies  received  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  to  tele- 
grams sent  to  the  chief  executives  of 
the  48  States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  ask- 
ing them  whether  they  or  the  State 
agency  administering  unemployment 
compensation  had  authority  to  enter 
Into  the  agreements  contemplated  by 
H.  R.  12065.  Excerpts  from  replies  re- 
ceived from  37  States  are  printed  in  the 
minority  views.  In  only  3  States  is  it 
clear  that  the  unemployed  might  re- 
ceive some  benefit  under  the  bill. 

Second.  There  are  the  States  finan- 
cially unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the 
harsh  repayment  features  of  this  bill. 
Many  States  constitutionally  able  to 
enter  into  this  program  may  refuse  be- 
cause its  ultimate  effect  would  be  worse 
than  their  present  circumstances.  This 
program  gives  them  no  money.  It  sim- 
ply makes  money  available  now  which 
v.ill  have  to  be  repaid  later,  either  by  the 
State  or  its  employers.  The  latter  s 
clearly  undesirable,  v.hen  employers  in 
other  States  not  joining  the  program  will 
be  paying  lower  taxes.  And  repaying 
these  funds  from  State  sources,  including 
the  payment  of  a  share  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative expenses  as  well,  is  not  as 
advantageous  as  paying  for  extended 
benefits  now  from  their  own  resources, 
without  paying  the  Federal  costs.  More- 
over, States  that  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resourc?s  to  make  the  payments 
which  the  Federal  loan  provided  by  the 
bill  might  permit  do  not  need  the  bill  to 
obtain  those  funds.  The  so-called  Reed 
Act.  enacted  in  1954.  set  up  a  $200. OCO 


fund  for  exactly  that  purpose.  More- 
over, so  long  as  participation  is  optional, 
no  State  will  want  to  require  an  increased 
tax  on  its  employers  which  will  not  be 
paid  by  competing  employers  in  other 
States.  In  short,  tho.se  States  which 
have  no  legal  incapacity  to  enter  into 
the  a:.;reement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contemplated  by  the  bill  will  find 
no  financial  advantage  in  doing  so.  'I  he 
unemployed  in  the.^e  States  will  therefore 
not  receive  any  relief  under  11.  R.  12065 
either. 

Third.  There  are  States  in  which  the 
authorities  are  opposed  to  participation 
in  this  program  for  policy  rea.sons.  Even 
if  there  are  States  where  it  would  be 
legally  feasible  and  financially  desirable 
to  request  these  funds,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  their  participation.  The  bill 
leaves  that  deci.^ion  entirely  up  to  the 
political  processes  of  each  State — to  in- 
dividual governors  or  legislatures  which 
may,  for  reasons  ranging  from  coruscien- 
tious  belief  to  partisan  maneuvers,  de- 
cline to  participate.  This  will  leave  their 
unemployed  workers  out  of  this  program, 
too. 

Most,  if  not  all.  States  will  fall  into  one 
of  these  categories.  If  the  bill  shall 
become  law  I  am  afraid  Congress  will  be 
embarra.ssed  a  year  from  now  by  a  stat- 
ute which  will  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
minder of  the  serious  unemployment 
crisis  that  exists  today. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  a  State 
should  participate,  the  bill  offers  little 
or  no  relief  for  most  of  the  unemployed 
in  that  State.  The  more  than  5  million 
jobless  in  the  labor  force  may  be  di- 
vided into  those  ineligible  for  benefits, 
those  who  are  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. 

Unemployed  workers  Ineligible  for 
benefits  are  not  covered  by  the  bill. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  pointed 
out.  by  the  President  and  by  others,  that 
it  is  wholly  illogical  to  extend  coverage 
to  employees  in  shops  employing  four  or 
more,  and  to  withhold  it  from  shops  em- 
ploying less  than  four.  Yet  nothing  is 
done.  The  requests  have  been  made; 
the  State  machinery  is  ready;  and  the 
ne"d  is  great;  but  this  bill  is  silent. 

The  second  category,  unemployed 
workers  who  are  receiving  benefits  at 
present,  receive  benefits  so  inadequate 
that  their  families  cannot  subsist  on 
it.  A  man  drawing  a  benefit  of  less  than 
$20  a  week,  and  forced  to  turn  now  to 
public  relief  or  private  charity,  is  not 
helped  by  extending  that  small  benefit 
a  few  more  wecl:s.  Neither  to  any  ex- 
tent are  the  taxpayers  or  relatives  who 
support  him  or  the  merchants  who  are 
waiting  for  their  bills  to  be  paid.  The 
President  has  long  urned  recognition  of 
a  decent  standard  as  50  percent  of  a 
man's  wages,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  average  wage.  This 
is  small  enough  to  prevent  deliberate 
idleness,  and  large  enough  to  make  pos- 
sible a  decent  f;tandard  of  living  and 
health.  But  the  pending  bill  ignores 
this  problem  entirely.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  original  act  was 
passed;  that  wages  have  similarly  In- 
creased: but  that  unemployment  bene- 
fits,   which    onco    met    the    Presidents 


standard,  have  not  kept  pace,  and  will 
not.  unless  Congress  acts. 

The  third  category  of  unemployed, 
those  who  exhaust  their  benefits,  is  the 
only  one  this  bill  purports  to  help.  But 
even  here  the  bill  is  of  little  or  no  as- 
sistance. The  bill  does  not  extend  the 
benefit  period.  It  merely  authorizes  the 
State  legislatures  to  extend  the  benefit 
period  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent — 
something  they  could  do  without  the  bill. 
They  can  al.so  extend  it.  under  this  bill, 
as  little  as  1  percent;  and  the  incentive 
to  do  as  little  as  po.ssible  will  be  great, 
inasmuch  as  thi.s  will  reduce  the  finan- 
cial disadvantage  to  be  sufTered.  in  com- 
parison with  other  Slates.  But  even  if 
they  extend  it  a  full  50  percent,  this  only 
will  continue  present  inequalities — and 
will  mean  for  some  unemployed  an  ex- 
tension of  only  3  or  5  weeks.  Why 
should  we  pretend  tills  bill  will  help 
them  ? 

In  short,  thts  bill  accomplishes  noth- 
ing—does nothing  for  the  great  bulk  of 
our  unemployed  workers,  docs  not  re- 
store the  purchasing  p>ower  so  sorely 
mi.ssed  in  the  current  rece.ssion.  and  is 
wholly  inadequate  even  as  an  emergency 
bill.  It  does  not  even  purport  to  reach 
the  basic  problem  of  an  unemployment 
law  with  antiquated  standards  and  In- 
adequate benefits. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
reject  this  proposal,  and.  instead,  take 
this  opportunity  to  enact  a  suitable  law. 

Let  me  recmphasize  our  responsibility. 
This  85th  Congress  is  the  first  Congress 
to  sit  with  unemployment  at  this  level 
since  the  76th  Conpre.ss  was  elected  In 
1938.  We  cannot  adjourn  this  summer 
without  having  taken  .some  constructive 
step  to  help  nearly  6  million  unemployed. 
We  cannot  fulfill  our  responsibility  by 
passing  a  do-nothing  bill  that  will  only 
disillusion  tho.se  who  think  we  are  help- 
ing them.  We  must  enact  an  effective, 
constructive  measure  that  will  meet  this 
problem  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment G.  which  is  designed  to  make  H  R. 
12065  an  effective  instrument  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
those  now  unemployed.  Both  purpo.«:es 
must  be  considered  at  the  same  time,  for 
it  will  not  do  to  attempt  merely  to  patch 
up  the  23-year-old  law  with  a  provision 
limited  in  life  to  1  year.  At  tlic  end  of 
that  year,  when  the  patch  wears  out. 
there  will  be  need  for  more  patches,  and 
we  shall  still  have  the  same  malfunctions 
in  the  statute.  Let  us  do  now  the  job 
which  should  be  done. 

My  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  15 
other  Senators,  as  follows;  Senators 
Clark.   Mc  Namara.   Man.sfieid,   Murray. 

PROXMIRE.  DOUGLA.S.  GREEN.  MoTSE,  NEU- 
BERCER.      HlMPHREY,      JaCKSON.      CARROLL. 

Chavez,  Pastore.  and  Macnuson,  It  has 
three  fundamental  purposes. 

First.  It  broadens  the  coverage  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  law.  At 
present,  only  those  employed  in  estab- 
lishments having  four  or  more  employees 
are  covered.  This  amendment  makes 
the  bill  applicable  to  employers  with  one 
or  more  employees.  Eichteen  States 
already  have  adopted  this  standard. 
The  President  has  long  requested  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  juitily  paying  benefits 
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to  a  worker  who  has  lost  his  job  in  a  sliop 
of  four  employees,  and  paying  nothing  at 
all  to  his  neighbor  who  lost  a  job  in  the 
same  Industry,  possibly  next  door,  be- 
cause the  shop  had  only  three  employ- 
ees— particularly  wlion  another  neighbor 
just  across  the  State  line  will  receive 
benefits,  even  though  there  are  only 
three  employees  in  his  shop. 

Second  The  amendment  Increases 
weekly  benefits,  so  as  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram into  line  with  the  iiicrease  in  wages 
and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  proposes  a  uniform  benefit  standard 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  worker's  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  the  State,  which- 
ever is  less.  This  is  approximately  the 
same  proportionate  amount  provided 
when  the  laws  were  first  enacted,  and  it 
is  what  the  President  urged  upon  the 
States  in  1953.  Inflationary  processes 
since  1935  have  eroded  the  purchasing 
power  contemplated  wh(  n  the  State  and 
Federal  laws  were  parsed.  This  will 
bring   them   more   into   balance. 

Tliird.  The  amendmeiit  adopts  a  uni- 
form 39  weeks  during  whch  benefits  may 
be  paid.  This  is  the  same  maximum  ap- 
plicable to  the  majority  nf  States,  which 
now  have  a  maximum  of  26  weeks,  under 
H.  R   12065. 

It  is  thii  kind  of  apprtach.  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  we  need  today  in  order  to 
assist  our  unemployed — those  receiving 
inadequate  benefits,  thos;  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefit  rights,  those  unable 
to  draw  any  benefits  at  all— men  and 
women  who  have  exhausted  their  infla- 
tion-eaten savings,  who  must  conceal 
their  pride,  and  mubt  tur.i  for  a.s.<-istance 
to  their  relatives,  or  to  private  charily, 
or  to  the  public -as&istance  rolls. 

How  will  the  new  benef  ts  be  financed? 
The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
basic  financing  provisions  of  the  existing 
system.  It  would  not  inc  rease  the  Fed- 
eral tax  of  3  percent;  n..nther  would  it 
decrease  the  2.7-percent  credit  which 
employers  are  allowed  against  this  Fed- 
eral tax.  It  would  permi-  States  to  con- 
tinue to  reduce  rates  under  existing  sys- 
tems of  experience  ratint  if  they  so  de- 
sired. 

The  amendment  also  contains  a  rein- 
surance provision  to  a.ssi  ;t  States  whose 
reserves  are  drawn  dovn  becau.se  of 
heavy  unemployment.  If  such  a  State 
Impc.ses  a  maximum  tax  and  still  finds 
its  reserves  below  a  safe  minimum,  it 
will  be  eligible  for  Feder  il  grants  to  as- 
sist it  in  making  benefit  i  ayments.  This 
system  of  reinsurance  w  11  preclude  the 
falling  of  an  onerous  'ax  burden  on 
employees  in  any  Slate  wnere  unemploy- 
ment is  excessive. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachus?ttfi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  O  =T'ICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachu setts  what  the 
cost  would  be  to  the  general  Treasury 
for  the  fVrst  year  of  the  dperation  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Federal  grants 
would  be  made  for  only  :  year;  and  the 
amendment  would  cost  $1,500,000,000  to 
July  1.  1959. 


Mr.  BYRD.  But  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  just  said  the  amendment 
would  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  in- 
surance rates  of  the  States.  However, 
after  the  first  year,  the  rates  would  have 
to  be  increased  by  $1,500,000,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  I  said  the 
amendment  would  not  increase  the  Fed- 
eral tax  of  3  percent  against  which  the 
Federal  credit  i^  allowed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  the  amendment 
would  actually  increase  the  cost  of  the 
entire  system,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.     There  would  be  $1,500,- 
000,000  added  to  the  demands  on  the 
general  Treasury  of   the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment.    This  would  be  added  to  the 
deficit,  for  the  first  year;  and  after  the 
first  year  the  same  amount  would  have 
to  be  handled  by  the  States. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 
I  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal for  a  payment  of  $1  '2  billion,  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  States,  with- 
out  requiring   them  to   take  immediate 
aflQrmative  action;  but  I  am  willing  to 
provide  for  the  grant  if  we  can  also  pro- 
vide for    the    enactment    of    minimum 
standards  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion all  over  the  land.     That  would  be 
such  an  important  step  forward  that  I 
think  the  Sl'a  billion  expenditure  up  to 
July  1959  would  be  warranted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  proposes 
permanent  compensation.  It  is  not  tem- 
porary compensation  that  he  proposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  tem- 
porary. After  that  the  States  would  pro- 
vide It. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  $1  "2  billion  cost  would  fall  upon 
the  States  in  the  way  of  increased  taxes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.     I  wanted  to  make  that 
clear,  because  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say   there   would    be  no   increase  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  said  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  Federal  tax  of 
3  percent.  Of  course,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  State  taxes.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  in  some  States  the  pay- 
ment is  as  low  as  0.5  or  0.6  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator's  proposal 
provides  benefits  for  39  weeks'  duration. 
No  State  provides  such  benefits  of  such 
long  duration. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  cost  of  that  addi- 
tional benefits  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  employers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  B"YnD.  I  wanted  that  to  be  made 
clear  because  the  impression  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay 
such  cost  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  may  point  out  that 
the  States  now  have  reserves  of  $8  bil- 
lion. The  problem  Is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  law  enacted  providing 
for  minimum  standards  of  duration  and 
amount  to  assist  the  States  in  the  period 
prior  to  July  1959,  because  the  State  leg- 
islatures may  not  meet  before  then.  I 
do  not  really  see  how  the  proposal  ad- 
vanced   by    the   committee   is   going   to 


make  it  possible  for  any  State  to  accept 
the  program  without  the  SUte  legisla- 
tures meeting.  In  many  cas-es  the  State 
legislatures  will  not  meet  until  next 
year.  I  am  attempting  to  indicate  why 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  w"iil  not  assist 
any  unemployed  worker. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  it  was  testified 
that  some  States  can  act  without  action 
of  their  legislatures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  i.  correct. 
Three  States  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  is  very  acute  un- 
employment in  a  certain  Stale,  does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  is  justification  for 
the  governor  to  call  the  general  assembly 
into  session  to  enact  whatever  legislation 
may  be  needed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  is  It  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  in- 
volved at  all.  if  the  States  can  take  care 
of  the  situation?  Why  is  it  proposed  to 
involve  the  Federal  Government,  if  the 
State  governors  can  handle  the  situa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  makes  it  absolutely  op- 
tional, and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be.  A  bugaboo  has  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  by 
sending  out  telegrams  saying  there  would 
have  to  be  special  sessions  of  the  State 
legislatures.  If  the  situation  is  acute,  if 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
exhaustees,  those  no  longer  receiving  un- 
employment compensation,  the  State 
legislatures  should  meet  and  take  care  of 
the  situation.  I  am  certain  they  will  do 
so  when  such  a  situation  exists. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  relief  does  the 
Senator  s  bill  offer  imemployed  workers 
that  the  States  cannot  now  ofifer? 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  bill  provides,  if  a 
State  avails  itself  of  the  option,  it  may 
provide  additional  benefits  up  to  50  per- 
cent increase  of  the  period  of  duration. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  States  could 
provide  for  1  day's  additional  benefits, 
or  up  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  the  Senator's 
amendment  provides  loans  variously  es- 
timated at  from  $600  miUion  up  to  $1 
billion,  in  addition  to  the  money  now- 
available. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  States  now  have 
$8  billion  in  their  trust  funds.  The 
Reed  fund  now  is  available  for  State 
aid.  Any  State  legislature  is  free  to 
meet  and  do  anything  it  desires  to  do  in 
that  connection.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator's  bill  provides  relief  for  an  un- 
employed worker.  It  merely  makes  such 
aid  discretionary;  there  is  no  obligation. 
Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  States  have  $8  bil- 
lion available,  why  have  they  not  used 
it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  State  may  not 
want  to  provide  additional  benefits,  be- 
cause of  the  disadvantage  it  may  suffer 
compared  with  other  States  without 
such  benefits.  The  States  fear  there  may 
be  a  flow  of  industry  into  States  which 
impose  lower  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  wants  to 
change  the  whole  concept  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  insurance.  The 
original  concept  was  that  it  was  a  State 
function.  The  Senator  wants  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  control,  and 
dictate  to  the  States  exactly  what  com- 
pensation  shall   be   paid,    and    exactly 
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what  the  duration  of  the  benefits  shall 
be,  although  conditions  vary  in  the 
States,  and  necessarily  so,  because  un- 
emnloyment  varies  in  the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  and  the  sponsors  of  my 
amendment  want  to  provide  national 
minimum  standards  for  unemployment 
benefits  and  duration  of  the  benefits.  I 
feel  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram has  deteriorated  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1235.  Wages  have  increased 
greatly.  Unemployment  compensation 
has  not  increased.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation will  not  increa.se,  because  the 
States  are  reluctant  to  tax  employers  in 
their  States  more  than  they  are  taxed 
in  adjoininsr  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  T  contra  tula  te  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  on  the 
speech  he  is  making.  I  should  like  to 
start  my  interruption,  if  I  may,  by  ask- 
ing him  a  questiorL 

The  Secretary  o\  Labor,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our«Committee,  said  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  governors  would 
be  able  to  accept  this  measure  by  ex- 
ecutive action  without  any  additional 
legislative  authority.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  referred  to  the  bugaboo 
which  I  have  raised  by  sending  tele- 
grams to  governors  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  that  is  so. 

I  sent  the  telegrams  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  not  sent  them.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor — as  he  conceded  in 
the  Senate  hearings — had  made  no 
check  whatsoever  to  ascertain  whether 
his  assumption  was  correct.  So  I  ad- 
dres.scd  telegrams  to  the  governors  of  tho 
States,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  in 
the  hearings,  and  is  paraphrased  in  the 
minority  viev/s,  in  which  T  asked  whether 
the  advance  of  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  agreement  with  the 
States,  and  later  repayment  by  employ- 
ers in  the  States,  was  action  which  gov- 
ernors could  accept  without  legislative 
action. 

We  hPd  35  replies,  and  reports  on  two 
other  States,  or  reliable  information 
from  37  in  all.  In  26  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  governors  declared  that  new 
State  legislation  would  probably  be  re- 
quired. In  one  State,  a  State  which  has 
perhaps  been  hit  as  hard  as  any,  Rliode 
I.sland,  the  Governor  said  a  popular  ref- 
erendum  would   also   be   necessary. 

In  three  States  the  governors  declared 
that  probably  constitutional  changes 
were  necessary.  In  six  more  States  the 
governors  stated  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
uh(^ther  they  could  act. 

In  only  three  States,  a.s  the  Fenator 
from  Massachii.setts  has  said,  did  the 
governors  say  they  had  authority  to  act 
Without  action  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  one  of 
them,  namely,  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachu.'^ctts 
!.•?  contending,  therefore,  is  that,  first, 
there  will  be  delays  in  acceptance,  and. 
S'^cond,  there  is  doubt  whether  many 
State  legislatures  will  act,  because  if  tliey 
accept  the  moneys,  they  will  create 
added  obligations  for  their  employers  to 
pav.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  fear  of  competition  from  com- 
panies in  other  States  if  the  obligations 
of  employers  in  one  State  but  not  in 
others  were  increased:  and  it  is  that  very 
fear  which  would,  in  many  cases,  act  to 
prevent  acceptance  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  As 
wages  continue  to  rise,  as  they  will  in  the 
c'iming  years,  the  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion a  worker  gets  and  his  wage  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accentuated.  In  view  of  the 
present  co3t  of  living  there  is  not  really 
any  State  that  is  paying  their  unem- 
ployed worker  adequate  benefits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  average  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  approximately 
$30  a  week:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  said  it 
costs  $51.50  to  maintain  a  single  woman 
on  a  marginal  subsistence  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  average  unemployment 
compensation  payment  is  only  $30  a 
week.  The  States  allow  benefits  some- 
times for  as  few  as  10.  12,  14,  or  16  weeks. 
Thereafter,  the  worker  must  go  on  public 
relief.  The  present  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  is  obviously  in  need  of 
improvement. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  we  shall  never  im- 
prove the  system  if  we  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  the  States.  Some  States  feel 
they  cannot  make  larger  unemployment 
payments,  for  if  they  do  and  a  neit^h- 
bormg  State  does  not.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  increase  the  tax  on 
employers,  and  they  may  lose  their 
industries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
I'ndcrstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  presented  an  amend- 
ment which  will  do  two  things?  First,  it 
will  provide  for  paying  more  adequate 
benefits  to  tho.-^e  pcr.sons  who  have  ex- 
hausted, or  will  soon  exhaust,  their 
claims  to  benefits  under  the  State  laws. 

r.Ir.  KENNI.DY.  The  Senators  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGL/S.  Second,  there  is  laid 
the  basis  for  a  future  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  laws  governing  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  all  the  States, 
to  conform  in  most  respects  to  the  stand- 
ards which  the  President  has  advocated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Ihat  is  albo  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  one  respect  there 
Is  a  higher  provision  of  39  weeks,  instead 
of  the  26  weeks  rccommeiaded  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  position  which  he  is  taking. 
The  Senator  has  quite  effectively  riddled 
the  alleged  panacea  of  H.  R.   12065. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  It  is  possible  that  some  ."Sena- 
tors may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  my  amendment,  but  it  would 
seem  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  according  to 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  very 
clearly  sees  the  advantage.  According 
to  that  story,  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration  is,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, of  no  use  at  all.  I  regret  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  did  not  so  state  more 
firmly  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  favor  a  bill  with  optional  provi- 
sions, and  he  said  "No,"  that  he  thought 
under  such  a  bill  many  States  would 
delay  in  acting,  or  would  not  act? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  However,  after  a 
combination  of  conservative  Republicans 
and  conservative  Democrats  joined  to- 
gether in  support  of  a  bill  containing  op- 
tional provisions.  Secretary  Mitchell 
came  before  the  committee  and  com- 
pletely reversed  himself,  endorsing  the 
bill,  did  he  nof 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  feci  that  it  would  have  been  far 
more  wise  if  the  administration  had  not 
endorsed  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration but  had  stuck  to  the  original 
program,  which  at  least  would  have 
made  it  mandatory  that  every  State  par- 
ticipate and  extend  its  benefits  50 
percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  If  my 
colleague  has  finished,  will  the  Senator 
from  Mas.'^achusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  completed  my 
colloquy. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lUinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  obtain 
a  clarification  a.s  to  a  line  of  Inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ByrdI.  First.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  to  be  permanent  legislation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     It  is;  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  to  be  permanent 
legislation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Once  the  amendment 
Is  adopted,  it  would  be  grafted  into  the 
permanent  law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  it  would  become 
applicable  hereafter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  estim-ited 
cost  of  the  amendment  under  the  first 
year's  operation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  and  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  and  a  half  billion 
dollars? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  correct 
figure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  such  sum 
would  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  would  be  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
Trca.sury.  for  the  first  year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  legislation,  how- 
ever, would  remain  applicable  in  sub- 
sequent years? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  V/ho  would  have  fis- 
cal responsibility  under  the  amendment 
after  the  first  year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  July  1959,  the 
States  would  have  to  meet  the  stand- 
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ards  I  have  suggested. 'and  the  burden 
would  fall  upon  them  ind  upon  then- 
trust  funds.  With  resp<  ct  to  the  States 
which  would  be  unable  :o  maintain  the 
standards,  which  are  jirescribed.  they 
would  receive  a  reinsure  nee  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  w.  assume  that  a 
situation  comparable  to  the  present, 
with  the  same  number  of  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  or  ^;ho  have  nearly 
exhausted  their  benefits,  should  obtain 
in  some  subsequent  yea-,  such  as  1961. 
1962,  or  1963,  then  we  cf  n  a.ssume  there 
would  be  an  equivalent  burden  of  $1.5 
billion  to  be  paid  by  the  States  in  one 
wav  or  anoth.er? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  if  conceivable,  if 
there  were  widespread  unemployment  in 
tins  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  an  making  that 
assumption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment were  continuous  \nd  the  States 
made  the  maximum  elfort  to  sustain 
their  people  of  cour.-e  tl  e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  obliged  to  assist,  pro- 
vided the  tiix  in  tlie  Si;  te  was  at  least 
2.7  percent. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will   the  Seni  tor  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yi«  Id. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Pent  sylvanfa.  As  I 
understand  the  propasal  idvanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  after  the 
first  year  it  would  be  mcessary  for  tlie 
States  to  act.  exactly  a  ;  is  provided  in 
the  bill  reported  by  tlu  Committee  on 
Finance.  However,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts wdiild  provide  a  delay  of  1  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  under  the  p -ovisions  of  the 
bill  presently  under  coisidcration,  the 
States  which  wished  to  act  could  act. 
since  the  law  would  be  a\ailable  to  them, 
but  theie  would  be  no  compulsion  on 
them  to  act.  The  point  I  am  mak'ng  is 
that,  considering  th.e  p  ovisions  of  the 
bill  which  came  from  tie  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  doubt  if  any  State  would  act. 
I  will  explain  why  I  fci-l  that  way. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  compel  the  States  to  enact  the 
standards  set  forth.  However,  until 
July  1959.  the  Federal  Government 
would  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn'iylvania.  As  I 
luiderstand  the  propo'^a  ,  that  would  de- 
lay necessary  action  b."  the  States  for 
approximately  1  year^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  tha  from  July  1959. 
on,  the  States,  within  ihe  period  given 
them  of  about  13  montl  s,  would  have  to 
enact  the  minimum  st;  ndards  which  I 
have  suggested.  Until  that  time  the 
Federal  Government  ^vould  bear  the 
burden. 

It  seems  to  mc  the  Senator  .should  re- 
consider his  position  with  reference  to 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  th.e  bill  pre.sent- 
ly  under  con.^idcration  Aould  be  of  any 
use  to  the  States.  At  1  'ast  the  oriainal 
proposal  which  was  mace  by  the  admin- 
istration would  have  msde  it  mandatory 
that  States  participate  .md  extend  ben- 
efits 50  percent. 

The  bill  which  ha.'?  come  from  the 
Committee    on    Finance,    after    havinj 


been  pa.s.sed  by  the  House,  merely  makes 
it  discretionary  for  the  States  to  act. 
Therefore,  the  States  will  receive  loans 
only  if  they  choose  to.  Many  legislatures 
either  do  not  want  to  assume  the  bur- 
den or  will  not  be  in  session  until  next 
year  or  the  year  after. 

My  honest  judgment  is  that  the  bill 
v.ould  not  be  of  value.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  slated,  only 
three  Slates  could  act  without  legisla- 
tion, and  those  States  would  have  to  de- 
cide to  do  so.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  that  at  least  one  of  those  three 
States  might  not  be  able  to  act. 

I  really  feel  that  the  pending  bill 
would  provide  almost  no  relief  to  any  un- 
employed workers. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Slates  would  have  the  opportunity  to  act. 
I  am  hot  fully  in  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  to  whether  the  States  could  act  with- 
out the  legislatures  meeting.  Even  if 
that  were  nece.s.-ary,  the  States  could 
have  special  sessions  of  the  legislatures 
and  take  advantage  of  the  legislation  if 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  were 
enacted. 

Mr.  KENTTEDY.  Yes.  However,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  now  S8 
billion  in  the  trust  fund.  The  Slates 
could  take  action  now.  I  do  not  see  what 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  doing 
other  than  giving  the  States  loans  if  they 
ask  for  them.  I  think  that  under  the 
Reed  Fund  the  States  could  receive  loans 
anyhow.  My  judgment  is  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  would  bring  no  re- 
lief. The  people,  however,  would  gain  the 
impre.'-'-ion  that  Congress  had  acted  upon 
unemployment  compensation;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  a  correct  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  no 
action  by  any  State  legislature  would 
be  required? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government  will 
act  up  to  July,  19o9,  so  any  State  could 
act  before  then. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  the  amend- 
ment sutlers  from  the  same  v.eakne.ss 
which  might  be  ascribed  to  the  bill,  in 
that  time  might  be  required. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  because  I  have 
provided  for  a  grant  to  go  into  efTcct. 
until  July  1959.  so  that,  unlike  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  wliich  has  come  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration,  assistance 
would   be   granted   to  those   in   need. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Such  a  grant  would 
be  administered  by  a  Federal  ofTicial  in 
each  State,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  it  would  be  ad- 
ministci"ed  by  a  State  official. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve every  State  has  an  official  qualified 
by  State  law  to  administer  the  grant? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Without  any  further 
authorization  by  the  State  legislature? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  on  that  point.  The  States 
would  not  be  accepting  a  burden  on  the 
State  treasuries  comparable  to  the  one 
which  the  loans  contemplated  by  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration  would 
place  on  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  talked  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  Slate  this  morning,  and  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  because  of 
qualifications  under  which  the  State 
welfare  board  acts  in  operating  other 
programs  in  which  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved, if  the  State  welfare  board  were 
to  be  expected  to  distribute  Federal 
funds  it  would  have  to  have  some  au- 
thorization  from   tiie   State   legislature. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  State  welfare 
board  has  served  as  the  agency  for  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds.  I  do  not 
think  ihe  governor's  concern  is  jusu- 
fied.  However,  if  the  Senator  desires 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  in  those  Slates  which  are 
conslitutionaHy  or  legally  prohibited 
from  distributing  Federal  assistance  the 
Federal  Government  v,ill  do  it  directly, 
I  would  accept  the  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  governors  fear  is 
unfounded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  po.ssible.  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  for  a  State 
to  decLne  to  accept  such  Federal  fund.s? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  did  not  understand 
the  question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  po.ssible  for  a 
State  to  decline  to  accept  the  funds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  The  States 
must  accept  the  funds,  in  accordance 
with  a  Federal  lav.-. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  po.'^sible  that 
a  State  welfare  agency  could  decline  to 
act  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  think  the  Slates  already  act  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  case  of 
Federal  employees  and  veterans.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  real  constitutional 
problem  about  the  administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
Hiatt«r  clear  in  my  ov.n  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  the  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted  every  State 
would  be  forced  to  accept  the  money 
whether  it  wished  to  or  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  a  very  inter- 
esting point  of  view,  and  I  think  it  marks 
the  end  of  State-Federal  partnership  in 
welfare  programs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  not  providing 
for  a  partnership  in  this  program.  We 
are  providing  for  a  Federal  grant  from 
the  Treasury.  The  State  would  serve 
merely  as  the  adminisli-ative  agency.  I 
do  not  believe  the  arrangement  couid  be 
described  as  a  partnership.  The  Federal 
Government  would  be  cairying  the  en- 
tire burden. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  would 
deny  to  the  State  and  the  State  welfare 
agency,  which  is  a.ssumed  to  have  some 
knowledge  oi  the  general  programs  in 
the  State,  any  area  of  judgment  or  de- 
cision.   The  grant  would  be  an  automatic 
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grant,  which  the  Federal  Government— 
If  I  may  use  the  word — would  "force"  on 
the  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,     No. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  through  which 
it  could  bypass  the  State  authority. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  grant  would  not 
be  forced  on  the  State.  It  would  be 
forced  on  the  unemployed  worker,  who, 
I  beheve,  would  accept  it.  If  he  did  not 
wish  to  accept  it.  lie  would  not  have  to 
show  up  at  the  unemployment  office. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Suppose  the  State 
welfare  agency  should  say.  "We  do  not 
choose  to  act  as  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government."  How  would  the  benefits 
be  distributed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  then  administer  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  Federal  program.  It  is  not 
a  State  program.  There  is  no  partner- 
ship involved,  in  the  .sense  in  which  the 
Senator  uses  that  word. 

The  Federal  Government  has  enacted 
a  law  for  the  benefit  of  veterans,  which 
the  States  administer.  I  do  not  believe 
the  States  woiUd  refu.se  to  cooperate  in 
executing  a  law  which  the  F^ederal  Gov- 
ernment had  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed.  If  such  a  case  should 
arise.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
could  administer  the  law  directly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  such  a  case,  would 
tlie  administration  of  the  law  require  a 
parallel  or<-;anization  inside  the  State, 
financed  by  P'edcral  funds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  given  the 
Senator  my  opinion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  situation  would  arise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  it  could  very 
well  arise  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  doubt  whether  it 
would.  1  he  money  we  are  talking  about 
comes  from  general  taxation,  paid  for 
by  the  people  of  Utah  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States.  If  the  unemployed 
worker  were  to  be  a.^si.sted  by  a  Federal 
grant,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  State 
of  Utah  would  refu.se  to  be  the  agent 
to  pa.ss  on  the  money  to  the  unemployed 
worker.  Of  course,  we  are  living  in  a 
world  in  which  nearly  everything  is  pos- 
sible. However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
likely  that  the  situation  which  the  Sen- 
ator describes  would  ever  arise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  should  arise,  a 
Federal  agency  would  have  to  be  set  up 
within  the  State  to  di-stribute  the  funds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS. 


I  yield. 
Earlier 


in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  placed  his 
finger  on  what  I  think  is  the  essential 
leeal  diflerence  between  his  proposal  and 
that  of  House  bill  12065.  Earlier  he  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  Hou.se  bill  12065, 
in  e'^sence,  involves  a  loan  and  not  a 
grant. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  money  would  be 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
nnles,=:  the  advances  were  restored  to  the 
Troa.sury  by  .some  more  direct  payment, 
they  would  be  repaid  by  means  of  an 
assessment  upon  the  employers  of  the 


particular  State.  The  employers  in  the 
State  would  return  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced to  the  State.  So  the  amounts 
later  returned  in  Federal  taxes  would  dif- 
fer from  State  to  State,  and  tho.se  States 
which  had  the  heaviest  burden  of  unem- 
ployment would  have  to  pay  back  the 
most. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remember,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  stated  that 
his  proposal  does  not  involve  a  loan.  It 
is  an  outriglit  grant  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  the  added  costs  of  in- 
creased and  extended  benefits  durin;;  the 
intervening,  emergency  period.  Because 
it  would  be  a  grant,  the  Govei-nors  would 
not  have  to  convene  the  legislatures,  but 
they  could  operate  directly,  because  no 
added  expense  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  would  be  involved.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  hard  to  Imag- 
ine that  any  State  would  be  perverse 
enough  to  refuse  to  pay  out  any  money 
to  its  own  unemployed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  people  of  Utah,  who  are  so  fine,  and 
.so  well  represented  by  kind  men  in  tlie 
Senate,  would  be  so  hardhearted  as  to 
refuse  to  pay  out  money  to  tlie  un^^m- 
ployed.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah 
does  not  have  sufficient  faith  in  the 
kindness  of  the  splendid  people  whom  he, 
in  part,  represents  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Prc-ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  point  is  made 
that  the  program  would  cost  the  people 
of  the  States  nothing.  Obviously,  if  the 
State  is  to  administer  tiie  program,  there 
must  be  an  administrative  charge,  which 
I  assume  would  be  borne  by  the  State. 

Mr.  KFINNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
very  generous  with  the  States.  Under 
the  act  of  1954,  it  recently  gave  them 
$80  million.  The  Federal  Government's 
charpe  for  administrative  costs  has  been 
0  3  percent,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  rai.'^ed  more  money  than  it  needed 
for  administrative  costs.  It  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  State  governments  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for   one   further  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  emergency  ben- 
efits for  the  next  year  could  be  accepted 
by  the  governors  without  legislative  ac- 
tion. Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  lesrislative  action  which  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  action  raising  the  per- 
manent, not  the  temporary,  standards,  so 
that  after  the  1st  of  July  1959  the  stand- 
ards of  payment,  duration  of  benefits, 
coverage,  and  so  forth,  would  be  the  basic 
minimums  provided  in  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  But  the  States  would 
have  a  year  in  which  to  meet  such  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Legislative  action 
would  not  be  required  for  the  immediate 
improvcment.s  in  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  unemploved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  ts  true. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion to  continue  the  colloquy  on  the  same 
subiect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  Supiw.-.e  the  State 
did  not  act  within  a  year  to  continue  the 
program  beyond  the  point  where  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  available?  What 
then  would  be  the  situation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  permit  the  States  to 
continue  to  take  the  tax  credit  which 
they  formerly  took.  Tlie  lax  credit  is 
now  3  percent.  Originally,  the  Federal 
Government  more  or  less  required  the 
States  to  enact  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws.  If  a  State  were  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  present  3-percent 
tax  on  the  employer,  the  action  sug- 
gested would  be  so  unwif^e  that  I  be- 
lieve no  State  would  follow  such  a 
couriic. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  order  to  put  force 
behind  the  Krant  prot:ram.  if  the  States 
should  decide  not  to  continue  under  the 
prorram.  the  Federal  Government  would 
destroy  the  present  State-Federal  rela- 
tionship, and  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  over  the  administration  of 
unemijloyment  compensation  laws  In 
tliat  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  force  behind  the  grant,  I 
am  talking  about  the  period  after  July 
1,  1939. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  us  a  Federa* 
program,  and  we  permit  tlie  States  to 
take  a  tax  credit  of  3  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  ciiarge  the 
3  percent  which  it  is  autliorized  to 
charge  the  States  unless  the  States  en- 
act unemployment  compen-saticn  laws. 
I  should  say  that  the  present  procedure 
would  continue.  The  States  would  have 
to  meet  certain  standrrds  in  order  to  l)e 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  BEr«INETT.  If  Uiey  chose  not  to 
meet  them,  the  pres<;nt  program  in  the 
States  which  may  have  standards  lower 
than  tho.':e  prescribed  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  administered  by 
whom? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  event  the 
States  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Federal 
Government  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram. Tlie  situation  would  be  no  differ- 
ent from  that  which  exists  at  present. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  would  be  a 
difference  in  this  .«^ense,  that  under  the 
previous  program  no  State  refused  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  would  be  the 
.«^ame  Incentive  as  exists  today,  namely, 
the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  the  first 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
May  25,  1958: 

Jobless-aid  rise  Is  likely  to  help  !n  only 
six  States:   L.ibjr  Department  oniclals  blame 
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optional  choice  in  accepting  benefits:  Tax 
Increased  to  repay  Uuilcd  Stales  a  stumbling 
block. 

The  Department  of  Labor  states,  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  last  Sunday,  that  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  provide  extra  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed workers,  as  now  written,  would 
benefit  the  unemployed  in  only  six 
Slates.  I  hope  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  will  not  be  on  the  assumption 
that  it  will  not  be  helping  the  workers 
in  42  other  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  clearly  indicates  that  the  bill 
would  bring  no  help  to  the  unemployed 
in  42  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EL.ANDEIiS.  I  have  ri.sen  to  the 
defense  of  what  may  be  called  either  the 
obstinacy  or  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

In  the  1930s  I  traveled  over  a  road 
from  Boulder  south  to — is  the  name 
E.scalantc? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Yes;  Escalante. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  traveled  to  Es- 
calante in  an  automobile,  over  a  well- 
built  road.  E.scalante  had  previously 
been  in  contact  with  the  rest  of  Utah 
only  by  pack  train.  I  made  the  journey 
by  automobile.  I  was  t«ld  that  tiiat 
road  was  built  by  CCC  labor.  However, 
becau.se  the  State  of  Utah — certainly 
the  Mormon  population — was  taking 
care  of  its  own  underprivileged,  there 
were  no  Utah  people  enticed  into  the 
CCC  camps,  and  the  CCC  workers  who 
built  that  road  had  to  be  imported  from 
outside  the  State. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  have  it  on  record 
that  the  independence — if  we  wi.sli  to 
call  it  that — or  the  obstinacy — if  we 
wish  to  call  it  that— of  Utah  is  attested 
by  past  history,  and  I  would  not  be 
s'urprised  to  see  it  ri.se  again. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Utah  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  on  its  own  in  taking  care 
of  its  unemployed,  and  the  figures  so 
show.  I  certainly  credit  the  State  and 
its  representatives  for  doing  it.  What 
we  aie  concerned  with  is  that  other 
States  do  at  least  as  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  From  time  to  time 
the  argument  is  made  that  since  the 
States  have  approximately  $8  billion  in 
their  unemployment  reserve  funds,  no 
legislation  is  needed;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.'-achusetts  is  unnecessary. 

Is  not  the  difficulty  with  the  argu- 
ment the  very  simple  fact  that  if  the 
States  extend  their  benefits,  or  rai.'-e  the 
level  of  their  benefits,  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  drawing  down  of  the  reserve; 
and  is  it  not  al.  o  correct  to  say  that  in 
virtually  every  State,  as  the  re.serves  go 
down,  the  assessments  upon  the  employ- 
ers go  up? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  what  has 
happened  under  the  system  of  unemjiloy- 
ment  insurance  in  effect  today  has  been 
to  pile  up  reserves  which  are  immobi- 
lized in  separate  State  funds  and  which 
employers  in  the  various  States  do  not 


want  to  have  drawn  down  by  paying 
more  adequate  benefits,  because  that  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  current  assess- 
ments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. What  the  Senator  and  I  agree  on 
IS  that  if  we  do  not  do  it  now.  we  will 
never  get  it  done.  That  is  the  first  thing 
to  keep  in  mind. 

Second,  it  is  obvious,  ever  since  the 
President  made  his  appeal  in  1953,  tliat 
the  Stales  will  not  do  it  themselves.  I 
should  very  much  dislike  to  have  the 
Senate  pass  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
have  word  f2o  out  to  the  country  that  we 
have  acted  in  this  field,  when  even  the 
Department  of  Labor  admits  that  the 
bill  V,  ill  not  do  much  good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  Labor  Department  view  as 
of  last  Saturday?  I  ask  that  question 
because  in  the  preceding  week  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  pointed  out  that  it 
would  do  .some  good,  and  the  week  before 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  seemed  to 
say  it  would  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.  Did  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  change  his  position  that  only  six 
States  would  be  benefited  by  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  he  did  not.  He 
implied — and  the  testimony  before  our 
Finance  Committee  is  pretty  clear  on 
It — that  he  believed  the  governors  would 
accept  this  proposal  quite  uniformly. 
He  Cited  as  proof  of  that  statement  the 
fact  that  the  governors  had  accepted 
grants  to  administer  unemployment 
compensation  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  and  for  veterans.  How- 
ever, those  were  grants,  not  loans. 

The  advances  under  H.  R.  12065  would 
be  in  effect  loans.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  could  with  justice  point 
to  the  experience  of  governors  in  ac- 
cepting grants  for  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  to  vet- 
erans as  a  precedent  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  because  if  they  accepted 
grants  in  one  case  they  would  almost 
certainly  accept  grants  under  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvpnia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  effort  being  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.selts.  However,  wiiat  worries 
me  about  this  subject  is  that  when  we 
start  from  the  Federal  standpoint  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  usurp  a 
preat  number  of  the  Stales'  prerogatives. 
Is  there  not  the  danger,  if  we  should 
adopt  the  Senators  proposal,  that  it 
would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  the 
whole  field  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  that  as  I  recall 
it,  when  the  law  was  enacted  in  1935, 
only  one  State,  Wisconsin,  had  an  un- 
employment compensation  law  which 
was  at  all  satisfactory.    Of  course  the 


reason  other  States  did  not  have  such 
a  law — and  every  witness  in  1935  stated 
the  reason — was  that  they  disliked 
to  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  em- 
ployers of  their  States,  when  another 
Slate,  with  which  they  were  in  indus- 
trial competition,  had  no  unemployment 
compensation  law  or  tax.  Consequently 
in  1935  the  Federal  Government  made 
it  obligatory.  Therefore  we  already 
h?ve  Federal  intervention  in  this  field. 
Of  course  I  would  not  like  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  in  this 
field,  but,  on  the  oliier  hand,  I  do  not 
believe  that  prescribing  standards  con- 
stitutes such  action.  Furthermore,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  his  own  State  has  done  more 
to  extend  benefits  than  have  most  of  the 
other  States.  It  has  the  highest  benefit 
duration  of  any  State  in  the  country, 
namely,  30  weeks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn.sylvania.  When 
I  was  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  extending 
the  duration  of  the  benefits.  However, 
does  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  recall  that  after  World 
W^ar  II,  when  the  Federal  Government 
had  assumed  so  much  control  over  un- 
employment insurance,  the  States  were 
vei-y  anxious  to  get  it  back  fully  and 
completely  under  their  own  control? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
State  legislatures  have  not  enacted  the 
standards  which  I  propose  by  the 
amendment.  I  have  attempted  to  indi- 
cate that  economic  competition  prevents 
their  doing  .so. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  a  part  of  our  free-enterprise  system 
that  the  different  States  conduct  things 
of  this  kind  as  their  local  conditions 
warrant? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  allowance 
made  for  some  differences.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  prescribe  for  them  a  na- 
tional minimum,  so  far  as  the  amount  is 
concerned,  but  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  we^ckly  wage  within  a  State. 
There  will  be  differences  in  the  amount 
of  pensions  paid  and  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  paid.  Tliey  would  be  fixed  in 
proportion  to  a  State "s  individual  wage 
scale.  There  would  still  be  left  some 
room  for  variation,  but  not  for  competi- 
tion as  to  which  Slate  could  pay  the 
lowest  benefit. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn<^ylvania.  Is  it 
not  possible  tliat  there  will  be  competi- 
tion 10  pay  the  larger  benefits  in  order  to 
invite  more  skilled  labor  into  a  com- 
munity, just  as  a  particular  Slate  enacts 
favorable  tax  laws  in  order  to  invite  in- 
dustiT  to  come  into  the  Slate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  knows,  - 
we  will  be  quite  a  long  way  from  bring- 
ing about  such  a  ccndition  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
There  are  many  people  out  of  work.  I 
doubt  that  over  the  next  years  there 
will  be  many  periods  when  thei'e  will  be 
such  a  sliortage  of  workers  that  that  kind 
of  legislation  would  be  enacted,  in  order 
to  gel  a  suff.cienl  number  of  workers  to 
take  care  of  a  Slate  s  needs. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  see  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  a  type  of  insurance.  That 
to  my  mind  upholds  the  dignity  of  labor. 
That  i.s  one  of  the  tilings  for  v.  hich  I  have 
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always  contended  In  all  my  governmental 
work  on  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
level.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  should 
undertake  a  plan  like  the  one  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  propoHinR,  eventu- 
ally the  system  would  be  entirely  ft-dcr- 
allzed,  and  we  would  get  away  from  the 
old-fii«hloncd  American  Idea  that  each 
community  should  try  to  better  itrclf  In 
order  to  invito  industry  mid  skilled  labor 
Into  the  community. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  I  nppreclutc  the  views 
of   the   Henator. 

Mr.  FLANDKR.S,  Mr.  Prculdcnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNIiDY.    I  yU'ld. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  dlstlnzul;  hed 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
the  matter  of  diminl.shinK  tlie  trespasrslnK 
upon  a  State's  preroRativcs.  I  may  say 
that  I  am  more  concrrned  about  tres- 
passing on  a  State  K  rcsponsibillllcs.  It 
seemA  to  me  that  that  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  thlnjts  thnt  has  been  going  on, 
and  It  Is  particularly  dan;:erous  in  this 
kind  of  proposed  lerrifllatlon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  States  should 
be  forced  by  their  own  citizens  to  a^sumo 
the  respon.slbllltics  which  arc  Involved 
in  thl.s  particular  situation  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  60  rather  than  be- 
ing concerned  with  prerogatives.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  evaporation  nf  the 
States'  resporusibllitles,  which  Ls  an  ex- 
tremely serious  thinu'.  in  my  judgment. 

Ml.  KENNEDY.  Since  1953  President 
Eisenhower  ha.s  reciue.sted  the  States  to 
adopt  a  .standard  which  in  amount  is 
equal  to  the  amount  in  the  amendment. 
The  diu-ation  I  propose  is  39  weeks;  the 
President's  proposal  is  for  2G  weeks.  But 
not  one  State  has  made  such  a  provision. 
That  was  almost  G  years  ago. 

Just  as  no  State,  except  Wisconsin, 
had  an  unemployment  law  before  1935.  I 
do  not  think  we  w.ll  find  that  any  State 
will  want  to  increase  the  tax  on  its  em- 
ployers sufTlcicntly  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  Pi-esidcnfs  standard,  unless 
Congress  sets  the  President's  standard  as 
tlic  national  minimum. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  saying,  then,  that  in  his 
Judtrment  the  States  are  not  meeting 
their  responsibilitie.';:  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  intervene. 

Mr.  KENNr  DY.      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLAND7  RS.  I  should  like  to  have 
spread  on  the  RBconD  the  statement  that 
the  States  are  not  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities; then  we  will  see  whether  the 
States  ri.Te  to  their  responsibilities.  If 
the  States  do  not  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  situation  in  this  country  is 
pretty  bad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  been  very 
clear  in  what  they  have  asked  the  States 
to  do.  One  State  has  done  it  in  6  years. 
So  it  is  necp.s.'^ary  to  comr'  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  States  are  not  going  to  do  It. 
The  ren.son  is  that  States  like  Vermont 
and  Ma.ssachusetts  do  not  want  to  in- 
crease the  employer  taxes  when  they  are 
trying  to  attract  industries  into  their 
States,  at  a  time  when  other  States  im- 
pose no  taxes,  or  very  .small  taxes.  So 
unless  a  national  minimum  can  be  .set, 
the  States  will  not  agree  to  meet  the 
Prcoident's  recuest. 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  So  far  as  my  past 
histoiy  is  concerned.  I  was  connected 
with  Industry,  and  the  industries  with 
which  I  was  connected  backed  the  Un- 
employment Compen.satlon  Act  when  it 
wa.s  first  propo.sed.  It  was  turned  down 
by  the  leglsliiture  de.splte  cur  prot'^sis, 
and  a  special  Kcssion  of  the  leulsUuuic 
Will  required  to  enact  the  law. 

I  nm  not  at  uU  certHln  that  the  Indir- 
trlet  of  my  Ktule  wtU  oppose  the  pi'ndlng 
pK'poinl.  I  ilo  not  know  exactly  liow  llio 
Indu.'ttries  can  outvote  Ihu  muH«  of  tiic 
pDpulation.  It  Is  the  maws  of  the  pcpu- 
lutlon  which  has  to  be  appealed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  January  to 
June,  1057,  the  uverane  weekly  benclll  In 
the  Senator's  State  of  Vermont  uas  only 
$23.  It  is  true  that  the  duration  wa.s  20 
weeks.  But  $23,  even  for  20  weeks,  l.s 
not  very  much. 

In  relation  to  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  covered  employment,  In  1030, 
Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Prcddcnt.  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield.  The  Sena- 
tor's Inlormatlon  may  be  more  up  to 
date.  Has  there  been  u  change  in  the 
amount  since  then? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yc;;  tliero  has  been  a 
chan'ie  In  the  law.  I  think  the  amount 
now  paid  In  Vermont  is  $20  a  wee!;. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  ylad  to  hear  of 
that  Improvement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  con'lderab'.e 
Improvement.  Vermont,  I  think,  is  1 
of  9  States  wliich  continue  their  pay- 
ments for  the  entire  26  weeks 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
State  does  well  on  extended  bcneCts.  I 
do  not  know  If  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  In  the  Chamber  when  I 
cited  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.^:tlcs  fig- 
ures for  New  York  City,  which  is  prob- 
ably not  the  most  expensive  place.  For 
a  single  person  to  exist,  $51  28  Is  the 
amo'-nt  which  is  deemed  to  be  neccosary. 
So  $"J8  a  week  is  not  too  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  $28  for  26 
weeks  puts  Vermont  well  ahead  of  the 
average  figure.  It  must  be  recalled,  with 
respect  to  our  means  to  pay.  that  in  Ver- 
mont we  do  not  have  tJie  larrie  source 
of  income  which  other  States  have. 

Whether  any  of  the  Slates  which  are 
now  making  larger  payments  have 
chanr'ed  their  laws  in  the  last  year.  I  am 
unable  to  say.  I  know  that  a  few  States 
pay  mcu-e  than  $28  a  week.  One  State 
pays  a.s  much  as  $41  a  week.  Whether 
tliat  amount  was  put  into  effect  5  years 
ago  or  last  v.cek.   I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  i-imply  point  out  that  the  $23.  shown 
in  the  record  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  reading,  is  not 
correct  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  cor- 
rection. The.se  are  the  figures  I  had  as 
of  Janu.iry  1. 

Mr.  AIKETN.  T  think  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally understood  in  Veitnont  that  our 
social  security  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
viewed by  the  next  le<'i>latuie.  so  as  to 
adapt  those  laws  to  chaneed  conditions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  1939.  Vermont 
paid  a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of  66 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  waee. 
Before  the  recent  rise  from  $23  to  $28.  the 


benefit  was  41  percent  The  average 
weekly  wa^e  tn  Vermont,  a^ain  referrinj; 
to  i[).JO.  w.i  .$g:i. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mas.«;aehuRetts  for  polntlntf  thnt 
out.  Tlie  t'enator  may  recall  who  the 
Governor  c  f  Vermont  was  in  1939. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ora  vVaA  to  make 
that  statement  for  the  REra«f>.  'Ihe 
Govrrnnr  was  the  present  Bcnloj  S<'nator 
from  Vermont, 

Mr  AIKI:n.  Whlln  I  am  i>olnflng  out 
VHilouH  IhlnKs,  I  may  say  Vrimont  ua« 
th'"  Hrst  Btnte  to  coopernte  uHh  tlu-  Fed- 
eral Clovernr:»rnt  in  all  f^ve  phases  of  the 
bocial-.'.'cui  itv  proHram, 

Mr.  KKNNP:dV,  I  ftppreclnte  that 
comment  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  PrcMd'-nt.  will 
the  Senator  vlrW 

Mr.  KENNFDY.     T  yield 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Has  not  the  dlscus- 
Flon  In  the  Iza-i  few  niinufe^,  vindicating 
the  hnnor  of  Vcrmi^nt.  strned  us  cIT  on 
a  sidetrack:'  I."j  not  the  fundamental 
Is.sue  the  question  of  what  to  do  for  Idle 
workers  who  ha\e  exhausted  their  claims 
for  benefits? 

Is  it  not  true  thnt  In  4  mnrfhs— Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April— more 
than  700.000  unemployed  per«nns  cx- 
hau.«:ted    their   claims   to   bcneflt.s? 

^Tr   KENNFDY.     That  Is  correct 

Mr  DOUGLAS  And  that  this  num- 
ber is  continuing  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  200.000  a  m'-nth? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

ITCt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  Ls  pre.bablc  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  2  mil- 
lion per«^^on.s.  durina  the  course  of  the 
year,  will  have  exhausted  their  claimj> 
to  benefits,  and  will  be  receiving  no 
benefits  at  all  If  they  continue  to  be 
unemplnyrd. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Tliat  does  not  In- 
clude employers  who  employ  less  than 
four  employees,  who  are  not  even  covered 
statistically. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct.  So 
the  fundamental  1-sue  now  Is  not  .so 
much  whether  the  unemployed  get  ade- 
quate benrfi's  if  they  are  covered  under 
unemployment  Insurance,  but  the  ques- 
tion IS.  What  shall  we  do  for  the  per- 
sons who  have  exhausted  all  their  claims 
for  benefits  and  who  are  excluded  by 
•State  laws?  What  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Ls  trying  to  do  Is  to  give 
them  added  protection  up  to  a  total  of 
39  weeks  for  the  benefit  year.  Is  that 
net  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  thi.s  puts  the 
discussion  in  sharper  focus  than  the 
question  whether  Vermont  has  a  maxi- 
mum of  $23  or  $28. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr   KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEH^.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  put  sharply  in  focus  the  fact 
that  the  emereeney  legislation  shcild 
have  been  enacted  3  months  ago.  In- 
stead of  talking  about  revising  the  entire 
social  security  program,  we  should  have 
enacted  legislation.  If  we  did  not  do  It 
then,  doing  it  tomorrow  is  better  than 
not  doing  it  at  all.    Then  let  us  have  a 
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pcneral  review  of  the  entire  social  se- 
curity program,  particularly  that  part  of 
It  which  pertain-s  to  unemployment 
compen'^alion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
M  i.'..sachusett.s  is  pr*  posinc  thnt  we  take 
care  of  tlio'e  wluj  have  exhausted  their 
dalm.s  for  benedts;  but  he  also  knows 
tlial  if  we  po  tpone  dealing  with  the 
permanent  svt«m  of  un*  mploymtnt  In- 
Murance,  we  will  never  do  tn. 

I  shall  not  mention  the  Fiate  to  which 
thl.'i Story  is  ascribed,  but  we  all  kiiov,  the 
»tory  of  the  man  who  had  a  I'nky  loof 
He  would  never  mnul  the  roof  in  hunny 
weather  because  he  did  not  nei  cl  to  (l(j  ho 
then.  He  never  did  It  in  rainy  weather, 
bccauRC  it  would  not  be  of  help  aftu'  the 
rain  .stopped  falluu. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  heard  some  argu- 
ments about  4  weeks  auo  when  the  dis- 
clo.'urc  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  It 
was  .<ald  then  that.  If  we  did  nc  t  add 
amendments  to  that  bill,  the  objective 
uould  never  be  aec  ompllshed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mn'..'  achu.  ett.s  ha.s  amjily  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past  few  weeks  that 
there  can  be  full  heannt-s  on  an  exten- 
tlve  proeram  I  nm  Cfmf^dent  that  his 
committee  w  :11.  within  the  next  few  days, 
report  a  bill  to  the  Senate — and  a  voixX 
bill.  too.  So  wl.at  V. e  can  do  in  that  ca.se 
tan  be  done  equally  well  in  this  case. 

Mr  KE.N'NEDY.  Of  cour.se,  it  may  take 
a  year  or  more  before  the  various  .States 
meet  and  are  able  to  adopt  let^islation 
according  their  unemployed  the  benefits 
I  have  outlined.  In  view  of  the  serious 
efTect  ujxjn  the  economy,  and  the  per- 
sonal hardship  upon  tho.se  unemployed 
today,  of  a  weak  and  ineffective  bill,  it  is 
also  important  that  we  provide  some 
mea.sure  of  emergency  relief  for  the  un- 
employed. Every  week,  4s  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DocciasI  has  .stated, 
approximately  50.000  workers  exhaust 
their  unemi^loymcnt  benefits.  In  my 
home  State  of  Ma.ssachu-setts,  jobless 
workers  are  exhausting  their  beneTits  at 
the  rale  of  approximately  9,000  per 
month. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bvsii  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Vireinia? 

Mr    KELNNEDY      I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  hearinc  all  the  presenta- 
tion the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  made,  and  I  should  like  to  a.sk  him 
a  question  about  this  matter.  Does  his 
amendment  pertain  only  to  emergency 
relief,  or  does  it  relate  also  to  the  eslab- 
lishmf'nt  of  a  new  plan  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  unemployment  insurance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  provides  for  both 
emergency  relief  and  minimum  Federal 
standards. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Tlien  the  amend- 
ment dees  not  call  for  only  an  emer- 
(-■ency  relief  program;  instead,  it  goes 
beyond  that.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  emergency  has  been  prolon.ged, 


and  I  believe  It  will  continue  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Perhaps  so;  I  do 
not  know.  But  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
sugfiest  it,  I  believe  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
sett.s  dealt  with  emcri^ency  relief  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks,  in  the  ca.se  of 
any  Slate,  we  would  be  iiljle  to  bring 
tlie  que.«tlon  Inio  locus.  I  believe  w  <• 
can  do  that  If  ut  this  lime  ve  deal  only 
with  emeireneK  ,'1,  and  lal'.e  up  later  the 
question  of  a  iH-rmanail  nicihcd  for  the 
(ontrol  of  uiiempl'yment  In.suranco.  I 
mnV.c  iiiiil  o'jhci vatijn  bicau'-.e  the  mat- 
in 1  (  :;  v.hich  I  believe  siiould  be  ccn- 
hid'  ;  L'J  (.'i  lously. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  progiam  for  tlic  emer- 
gency period  but  also  the  piogram  for 
a  longer  period.  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  propose,  as  some  Senators  have,  that 
a  grant  of  $1,500  million  be  made  fiom 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  tiie  Stales,  when 
the  Slates  have  $0,500  milliOn  in  their 
own  t!u.>t  fund.s.  witliout  requiring  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  do  something  on 
their  own  behalf. 

So  I  beheve  the  amendment  consti- 
tutes a  combination  of  a  measure  for  a 
permanent  sy.stem  and  a  measure  for  a 
temporary  system;  and  I  believe  the 
combination  will  be  satisfactory,  because 
we  would  only  lequire  the  States  after 
July  1.  1959.  to  write  into  law  what  the 
President  him.self  has  requested,  namely, 
tliat  instead  of  providing  for  a  period  of 
36  weeks,  there  be  a  national  standard 
of  39  weeks. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  has  referred  to  tlie  SB. 500 
million  in  the  reserve  funds  of  the 
Slates.  But  let  me  point  out  that  that 
amount  is  not  equally  divided  among 
the  States;  neither  is  it  divided  among 
them  on  tlie  basis  of  poi:)ulalion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Some  Slates  that 
I  know  of  do  not  have  adequate  funds, 
and  therefore  do  not  have  adequate  un- 
employment insurance. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  measure  which 
is  to  be  enacted  should  be  one  which  can 
quickly  be  enacted  and  can  quickly  be 
taken  advantage  of.  That  is  why  I 
raise  this  point.  I  believe  that  if  at  this 
time  nothing  is  done,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  make  the  present 
proposal  a  permanent  one.  then  the 
measure  can  quickly  be  enacted.  Cer- 
tainly, emergency  relief  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  the 
amendment  provides  for  emergency  re- 
lief, as  well  as  for  relief  for  a  longer  term. 

Scn.Ttors  may  disagree  regarding  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  for  the 
longer  term;  but  I  desire  to  point  out. 
first,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  the 
House  has  passed  will  provide  emergency 
relief. 

Second,  the  measure  under  discussion 
provides  for  a  Federal  grant  to  the 
States.  I  am  reluctant  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  SI  billion  or  $1,500 
million  to  the  States  when  tlicy  have 
$8,500  million  of  their  own,  without  re- 
quiring them  to  do  what  the  President 
has  bc?n  asking  them  to  Co.  but  what 


they  have  been  either  uiiwilling  or  un- 
able to  do. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  But  In  this  ca.se 
is  there  not  a  middle  ground — one  where 
there  can  be  direct  emergency  relief 
from  the  Federal  Government?  I  re- 
peat this  point  because  I  am  impressed 
by  the  .seriousness  of  It. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  that  If  thU 
amdidment  falls  of  adoption,  there  will 
be  submitted  an  amendment  which  will 
provide,  first,  that  participation  by  every 
Stale  be  mandatory;  second,  that  repay- 
ment will  be  excu&ed  either  if  a  State 
udopt.<i  the  standards  recommended  by 
tlie  President  for  the  amount,  duration, 
and  covera'jc,  or  if  a  State's  trust  fund 
Is  in  a  precarious  condition,  despite  an 
average  2.7-perccnt  tax;  and.  third,  that 
the  duration  of  benefits  be  extended  for  a 
fiat  16  weeks  immediately. 

That  amendment  Jn  the  nature  of  a 
substitute — which  may  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  Senator  from  V/cst  Vlrf.lnir. — 
Will  be  ofTered  if  the  pending  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  REVLRCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  believe  our 
debate  has  been  revealing  and  helpful. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  If  unemployment 
continues,  this  cxhau.slion  situation  will 
worsen.  This  condition  has  a  serious  im- 
pact upon  both  the  communities  directly 
affected  and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
have  noticed  witli  some  concern  that  the 
areas  listed  by  the  Deparlm'^nt  of  Labor 
as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus 
have  been  constantly  increasing.  With- 
out the  purchasing  power  represented  by 
a  modest  insurance  program,  this  trend 
w  ill  tend  to  accelerate. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  provides 
that,  until  the  various  States  can  adopt 
an  adequate  program,  a  pcr.son  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  weekly  benefit 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  earned  by  employees  within  his 
State,  or  50  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings,  whichever  is  lesser,  and  that  the 
payments  shall  continue  for  39  weeks. 
These  payments  are  to  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  Treasury.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
analogize  them  to  relief  checks.  Al- 
though the  payments  during  this  emer- 
gency will  be  financed  by  a  grant,  the 
grant  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  program 
looking  toward  the  continuation  of  un- 
employment compensation  pursuant  to 
sound  insurance  principles. 

A  common  fault  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  supplementation  bills  which  rely 
upon  Federal  funds  to  improve  payment 
levels  is  that  they  bypass  the  $8.5  billion 
now  held  in  State  unemployment  re- 
cerves — a  fund  relatively  untouched  be- 
cause State  standards  are  so  low.  The 
$8.5  billion  would  be  flowing  into  our 
economy  today  if  we  could  raise  the 
benefit  stcindards  and  could  extend  the 
coverape. 

But  whatever  system  of  financing  they 
employ,  the  great  fault  of  all  the  pro- 
posals for  temporary  Federal  supple- 
mentation is  that  ihey  are  just  that,  and 
nothing  more.  Such  a  proposal  encour- 
ages the  State  legislatures  to  do  nothing 
so  long  as  they  know  that  Congress  will 
bail    lh?in    cut   every    time    there   is    a 
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downturn.  It  encourages  the  Congress 
to  do  nothing  on  a  long-range  program, 
so  long  as  they  can  provide  a  stopgap, 
patchwork  measure  when  the  need  arises. 
It  ignores  the  role  our  permanent  un- 
employment insurance  system  was  in- 
tended to  play,  and  establishes,  instead, 
a  precedent  for  falling  back  on  tempo- 
rary remedies  whenever  the  system  is 
really  needed.  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  standards  of  the  system,  even  in  a 
relatively  mild  recession,  have  proven 
inadequate.  It  ignores  real  deficiencies 
which  are  apparent  to  all,  and  leaves  the 
system  in  the  same  weakened  condition 
it  was  in  before. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  adequate  benefits  to 
all  unemployed  workers,  pursuant  to  a 
sound  system  of  compensation,  and  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  make 
up  any  difference  which  results  from  the 
lag  in  the  adoption  of  State  laws.  This 
is  Federal  supplementary  action,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  is  action  which  depends  upon, 
instead  of  discouroges,  long-range,  per- 
manent action  by  the  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Clark,  McNamara, 
Mansfield,  Murray.  Proxmire.  Douglas, 
Green,  Morse,  Neubercer.  Humphrey, 
Jackson,  Carroll,  Chavez.  Pastore,  and 
Magnuson  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
iiponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
mc? 

Mr.  KENMEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  understand, 
the  State  legislatures  would  have  until 
July  1959  to  amend  their  own  laws  so  as 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
standards.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment,  up  to  that  time 
any  amount  paid  to  unemployed  persons 
would  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  would  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  any  part  of 
that  amount  be  taken  from  the  amounts 
on  hand  by  the  various  States  at  a  later 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  it  would  not,  be- 
cause we  have  no  right  to  deal  with  those 
funds. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Ma.'-sachuselcs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  these 
tru.st  funds  will  be  subject  to  some 
drains  when  the  States  make  compul- 
sory the  Federal  standards  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  th^  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORCE.  As  a  member  of  the 
Tenator's  subcommittee.  I  wish,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  expre.ss  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   for   the    leadership    he    has 


given  us  as  chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee, and  for  the  very  able  report  he  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  certainly  cannot  po.ssibly  improve  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts 
has  done.  I  seek  only  to  try  to  be  help- 
ful in  emphasizing,  through  one  or  two 
questions  I  wish  to  ask  him,  what  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  was  certainly 
the  Federal  policy  we  had  in  mind  in  of- 
fering the  pending  amendment  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
agree  with  me  that  tho.se  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  the  proposal  feel  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  situation  exi.sts.  bccau.se 
of  which  a  great  many  thousands  of  our 
fellow  Americans  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  having  exhausted  their  un- 
employment insurance  benefits,  and 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  meet  that  emer- 
gency and  see  to  it  that  they  have  at  least 
some  means  to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of 
sustenance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  in  taking  our  position  we 
are  not  seeking  to  encroach  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States,  but  are  seek- 
ing only  to  have  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
carry  out  its  clear  responsibility  in  light 
of  the  national  emergency  that  con- 
fronts us? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  a.n'ree 
witli  me  that  when  a  total  ijopulation 
suffers  front  an  emergency — an  emer- 
gency which  is  no  respecter  of  State 
lines — under  our  constitutional  .system 
the  Federal  Government  should  come  to 
the  as.sistance  of  its  people  and  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, or.  in  this  instance,  wliat  happens 
to  be  the  case  of  the  Stales  apparently 
being  unable  to  provide  help  for  their 
people? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliat  Is  correct.  On 
the  last  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  may  point  out  that  we  have 
given  the  States  since  1953  to  make  .such 
provision  on  their  own  account.  After 
6  years,  I  think  most  of  us  have  a  pretty 
clear  idea  what  the  future  is  going  to 
bring  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  as  if  we 
are  asking  for  something  concerning 
which  we  have  had  no  experience.  We 
have  had  the  experience  of  the  President 
making  such  a  request  for  6  years,  and 
not  one  State  has  done  anythint;  about 
it.  In  1954,  when  we  attempted  to  apply 
compulsory  standards,  the  argument  was 
made,  "Let  the  States  do  it."  Now,  4 
years  later,  we  know  pretty  well  what 
the  pattern  is  goincj  to  be. 

Mr.  MOR.^E.  My  last  question  goes 
to  the  matter  of  what  I  personally  con- 
sider to  be  a  prcat  deal  of  misinformation 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land  as  to  what 
the  effect  of  the  pending  legislation  will 
be  upon  businessmen  and  employers. 
It  was  apparently  easy  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that,  if  legislation  were  enacted 
aimed  at  meeting  an  economic  emer- 
gency confronting  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, in  some  way.  somehow,  it  would 
prove  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  busi- 
nessmen and  employers. 


Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  employers,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  to  Institute  a  procram 
of  standardization  in  the  field  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  Insurance,  be- 
cause it  will  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating unfair  competitive  advantages  re- 
sulting from  employers  in  low-standard 
States  taking  advantage  of  employers  in 
high-standard  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  may  point 
out  that  this  question  came  up  at  the 
time  the  minimum  wage  was  adopted. 
It  was  long  ago  decided  to  be  wi.se  public 
policy  not  to  permit  one  employer  to  en- 
gage in  unfair  competition  with  another 
employer  by  payinu  a  wa"e  below  SI  an 
hour.  It  .seems  to  me  the  same  basic 
question  is  before  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  would  not  permit  an  em- 
ployer in  one  .State  which  failed  to  met 
the  standards  to  compete  unfairly  with 
an  employer  in  another  State  which  did 
meet  the  standards. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  may  point  out  that  every  member 
of  the  subcommittee  who  has  had  any 
contact  with  the  problem  labor  Is  facing 
is  a  ccspon'^^or  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  T  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  N.irth  Carolina. 

Mr  e;RVIN.  If  I  construe  the  Sen- 
ators proposed  amendment  right,  his 
proposal  would  bring  imder  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem every  person  who  employed  as  many 
as  one  person  for  as  much  as  a  fraction  of 
a  day.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thp  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Eishteen  States  have  the  standard 
down  to  one,  but  he  who  is  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  would  be 
eligible  for  39  weeks. 

Mr  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  minimum  requirement 
thereby  prescribed  requires  the  coverase 
of  tho.se  who  employ  as  few  as  4  per- 
.sons  for  as  many  as  20  days  annually. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Except  that  the  State 
is  free  to  lower  the  requirement  if  It 
desires. 

Mr.  ERVIN  A  Stat''  may  lower  Its 
minimum  requirements,  but  what  I  have 
stated  is  the  minimum  requirement  pre- 
scribed in  that  respect  by  the  Federal 
Government.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct  T 
may  say  to  the  Senator  I  am  quite 
anxious  that  the  States  shall  continue  to 
apply  the  same  principle  which  now  ap- 
plies, namely,  that  a  worker  has  to  be 
willing  to  work.  The  propo.sal  is  not  in- 
tended to  offer  anyone  a  free  ride,  any 
more  than  the  present  law  does.  Under 
the  provision  that  unemployment  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  for  39  weeks,  the 
worker  would  have  to  report,  a:,  he  does 
now,  and  be  willing  to  accept  compa- 
rable work. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  As  I  construe  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  it  does  not  prescribe 
any  fixed  sum  as  the  minimum  unem- 
ployment compensation,  but  fixes  it  by 
reference  to  a  percentage  of  the  salary 
or  wa:;e.  to  be  determined  by  the  State 
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agency  administering  the  act.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY     Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  is  the  percentage? 
I  tried  to  study  the  amendment  without 
having  the  act  before  mc.  and  I  am 
rather  confused  as  to  whether  the  mini- 
mum compensation  is  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  or  wage  or  one-lialf. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  It  is  one-half  of  his 
wage,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  average  State  wage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  aver- 
age would  be  arrived  at  by  considering 
the  wage  of  everyone  engaged  in  labor 
in  the  State.  In  the  ca.'-e  of  a  particular 
person  who  is  unemployed,  his  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  be  one- 
half  of  his  wage,  but  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  wage,  and  he  would 
get  the  benefits  for  39  weeks.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Did  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  committee  disclo.se  what  the  in- 
crease would  be?  Of  course.  I  realize 
that  under  the  present  setup,  different 
employers  in  different  States  have  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  taxes  to  pay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  On 
the  average,  the  amount  would  be  in- 
creased from  13  percent  to  1.7  percent 
to  2  percent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  much  would  the 
total  amount  of  the  tax  increase  be.  if 
the  Senator  has  that  information? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  much  additional 
tax  would   the  employers  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  all  we  are  talking  about  is 
an  average  perccntaRC.  bccau.se  the  tax 
would  depend  upon  what  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  amounted  to  in  the 
particular  year.  The  figures  indicate, 
after  a  reasonable  study  of  the  past  and 
an  estimate  for  the  future,  that  the  aver- 
age in  the  United  States  of  1.3  percent 
would  go  to  between  1.7. and  2  percent 
if  the  standards  I  have  suggetled  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  they  would  broaden 
the  present  system  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  pcr.son  who  came  anew  into  the 
labor  force  and  worked  for  an  employer 
1  day,  if  he  should  cease  work,  would  be 
eligible  for  compensation  for  39  weeks,  in 
the  event  he  were  unable  to  obtain  other 
employment  durim;  the  39  weeks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  original  bill  we 
Introduced,  which  is  not  offered  at  this 
time,  provided  for  a  change  in  the  base 
period.  Such  a  chantze  is  not  provided 
in  the  pending  amendment.  The  law 
would  continue  as  it  is  today.  The 
worker  would  be  required  to  work  for  the 
same  period  he  is  now  required  to  work 
to  be  eligible  under  tlie  State  standards. 
Once  eligible,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
amount  to  be  paid.  The  only  change  is 
the  reduction  from  the  4  employees  to 
the  1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  points 
out,  the  standards  of  the  States  vary 
from  1  day  up  to  20  weeks. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Yes.  The  provision 
would  be  the  same  as  that  which  exists 


today  in  each  State.  The  only  change 
would  be  in  the  States  which  do  not  pro- 
vide for  less  than  4  employees,  and  it 
would  require  the  50  percent  payment 
and  the  duration  change. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  information  he  has  given,  and  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  my 
answers  have  enchanted  the  Senator  any 
more,  probably,  than  the  amendment.  I 
hojx?,  however,  the  Senator  will  examine 
tlie  bill  presently  under  consideration, 
becau.se  I  mu.st  say  that  the  bill  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate  would  pro- 
vide no  relief  at  all.  That  being  true,  I 
think  Vi.scount  Falkland's  classic  defini- 
tion of  conservatism  applies: 

When  it  Is  not  necessary  to  change,  It  is 
necessary  not  to  change. 

The  bill  is  not  necessary;  therefore.  I 
think  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  did  not 
act.  Therefore.  I  have  suggested  a  more 
reasonable  substitute. 

If  the  amendment  is  rejected,  I  shall 
offer  another  substitute,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  this  one,  which  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  support. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
witli  the  Senator.  I  have  some  of  the 
misgivings  which  were  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia a  moment  ago.  I  have  the  feeling 
it  would  be  better  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency arisi!ig  out  of  the  existing  unem- 
ployment in  one  bill,  and  then  proceed 
through  the  appropriate  committee  to 
consider  whether  the  system  should  be 
changed  in  another  bill.  In  the  time 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
unable  to  reach  a  concltLsion  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  amendment  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  have  stated, 
there  are  two  proposals.  One  is  the 
loan  proix)sal.  In  this  form  or  in  any 
other  form  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious, 
from  tiie  testimony  and  from  the  com- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  last 
Simday.  that  only  six  States  would  be 
likely  to  accept  any  loan  provision.  The 
alternative  is  a  grant.  However,  I  am 
reluctant  to  give  the  money  away  for  a 
year  or  so  to  the  States,  without  requir- 
ing the  Slates  to  do  something  about  the 
matter. 

We  are  faced  with  a  difficult  problem. 
I  think  the  best  solution  would  be  to 
provide  for  a  grant,  which  would  help 
in  the  emergency,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
require  the  States  to  do  something.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  the  States  will  not 
do  anything  on  their  own  without  some 
indication  of  determination  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  believes  the 
proposal  will  not  work  without  the  use 
of  the  carrot  or  the  stick,  and  the  bill 
proposes  to  use  the  carrot. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     The  original  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  propo.sed  to  use  a 
little  bit  of  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  u.se  the  car- 
rot method.  It  proposes  to  make  grants, 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  use  the  car- 
rot for  about  14  months,  and  then  would 
use  the  stick. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  proposed 
amendment  contemplates  using  a  billion 
dollars  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury, 
which  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the  employ- 
ers, but  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  see  how  else 
it  could  be  done.  We  intend  to  require 
the  States  to  do  something  in  the  fu- 
ture. Vv'e  are  talking  about  a  billion 
dollars  which  can  only  be  paid  to  those 
persons  who  are  out  of  work  and  who 
desire  to  get  jobs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  tiiie. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  call  the  money  wasted.  In  return 
for  that  expenditure  of  money,  which 
is  large,  we  would  require  the  States  to 
do  something  in  the  future  years.  I 
think  that  is  a  pretty  good  bargain.  If 
we  were  merely  to  give  the  SI  billion 
without  requiring  the  States  to  do  any- 
thing, that  would  be  a  bad  bargain. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  might  help  those  who 
were  unemployed  to  Xhe  extent  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  the  same  time,  the 
taxpayers — rather  than  the  employers — 
would  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Since  the  States 
have  $8 '2  billion  available,  and  they  have 
failed  to  take  such  action  themselves, 
if  the  Federal  Government  should  bail 
them  out,  then  the  States  would  never 
do  anything.  If  the  States  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  come  to  their 
assistance  whenever  unemploj^ment  be- 
comes a  national  problem,  as  it  is  today, 
then  the  States  will  never  do  anything 
abcut  increasing  the  tax  on  the  employ- 
ers, because  they  will  feel  that  in  1961  or 
1962,  if  we  are  faced  with  widespread  un- 
employment, the  Federal  Government 
will  bail  them  out  again. 

I  believe  this  is  the  best  approach.  If 
we  provide  for  a  grant  without  requiring 
the  States  to  do  anything,  we  are  bound 
to  halt  the  upward  march  the  States  are 
making,  even  though  I  believe  the  up- 
ward march  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  national  debt,  and  the  additional  bil- 
lion-dollar expense  to  the  taxpayers. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  States  to 
do  something  about  the  matter,  out  of 
the  $8  billion  they  have,  instead  of  offer- 
ing another  billion  dollars  to  be  added  to 
the  taxpayers'  burden? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  problem  is  how 
to  force  the  States  to  take  action.  There 
are  some  constitutional  or  statutory  limi- 
tations affecting  the  rights  of  governors 
to  obligate  the  States  for  repayment  of 
loans.  In  some  States  the  legislatures 
cannot  meet.  I  think  there  is  involved  a 
legal  question  as  to  whether  we  could 
force  the  States  to  accept  loans.  I  think 
it  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  apree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I,  as  an  individual 
Senator  would  rather  take  the  problem 
in  two  doses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  two  doses.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
pulsory loan  program  would  be  useful. 
I  think  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  the 
governors  cannot  obligate  the  States 
without  action  by  the  State  legislatures. 
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Many  of  the  State  legislatures  will  not 
meet  for  another  year.  I  think  the 
alternative  is  to  do  nothing  for  the 
States,  or  permit  them  to  get  a  loan  now. 
if  they  want  to.     They  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  doing  nothing,  or  providing  for  a 
grant.  My  opinion  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  give  them  the  amount  of  money  sug- 
gested, we  ought  to  make  them  do  some- 
thing. Otherwise,  the  loan  proyram  will 
be  of  no  u.se. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
Senator  made  his  principal  address,  but 
I  was  most  interested  in  the  questions 
asked  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  which 
have  raised  1  or  2  questions  in  my  mind. 

Can  the  Senator  inform  me  whether 
the  procedure  which  he  favors  using  of 
attempting  to  persuade  the  States  to  jack 
up  their  unemployment  compensation 
standards  is  the  procedure  used  in  the 
first  instance,  when  the  original  law  was 
passed  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing? is  that  we  use  a  well-tested  and 
well-tried  procedure  to  bring  national 
standards  up  to  somewhere  near  the 
point  they  were  at  the  time  the  original 
legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNFDY.  T  wou^d  say  that  l.s 
correct.  In  1939  I  thuik  there  was  only 
one  State  which  provided  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  average  wage  in  the  State 
as  unemployment  compensation.  Now, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  the  payments  are 
down  to  less  than  one-third. 

Mr.  CL/^RK.  It  occurs  to  me  to  haz- 
ard this  observation:  I  Aonder  whether 
my  friend  from  Ma.ssachusetts  would 
agree  that  one's  philosophy  towards  the 
bill  must  be  governed  to  a  substantial 
extent  by  whether  one  believes  we  have 
a  national  labor  market  or  48  separate 
labor  markets.  The  philosopliy  of  the 
original  bill  was  that  we  had  a  national 
labor  market;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  my  con- 
ception of  it . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unless  we  utilize  some 
such  procedure  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachu-setts  suggests,  we  are  inevitably 
thrown  back  on  the  theory  that  we  have 
48  separate  labor  markets  and  48  sepa- 
rate sovereign  States,  each  utilizing 
wliat  I  am  sure  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  I  would  call  States 
rights,  but  which  I  am  afraid  I  would 
call  states  wrong's,  with  the  end  result 
that  we  have  a  situation  in  wliich  those 
States  which  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  their  working  people,  the  finest  sen.se 
of  compassion,  and  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  hard- 
ships of  unemployment,  are  of  necessity 
prejudiced  becau.se  they  are  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  compared  with 
States  having  lower  standards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  own 
Ctate   of   Pennsylvania   has   done    more 


than  any  other  St.ate  In  extending  such 
benefits  to  a  rea.sonable  duration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
that  comment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor can  tell  us  what  argumt-nls  were 
used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  at 
the  Lime  this  question  arose.  Was  not 
the  argument  used,  with  some  vigor,  that 
sucii  a  protrram  would  put  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  bidding  for  new  industries? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  only  was  that  ar- 
gument m'ldc  strenuou.sly  at  that  time, 
but  it  is  being  made  today.  And  it  is 
an  argument  which  has  a  certain  amount 
of  appeal.  In  my  Commonwealth  the 
duration  of  unemployment  compen.sa- 
tion  benefits  is  30  weeks.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  coal  mining  industry  is  in 
a  depressed  condition  we  are  trying  not 
only  to  hold  our  present  industries,  but 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries, in  competition  with  States  which 
have  far  lower  standards.  For  this  rea- 
son it  must  be  abundantly  clear  why  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  urge  the  point 
of  view  that  we  have  a  national  labor 
market.  This  point  of  view  the  Senate 
adopted  when  we  passed  the  area-rede- 
velopment bill.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  pass  a  couple  of  bills  to  help  small 
business  on  a  national  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  both  as  an  antire- 
cession measure  and  as  a  sound  pro- 
cedure to  prevent  the  States  from  taking; 
competitive  advantage  of  one  another  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workin-^man,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas^- 
chusetts  is  very  well  conceived. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me  for  a  few  brief  observations? 

Mr.  KENNFDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  'if  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment  to  the  Hou.se 
pa.'-sed  unemployment  compensation  bill 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  distin- 
gui.'-hed  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr  Kennedy),  an  unemployed 
worker  in  Montana  earning  the  State 
avera^'e  of  $75  a  week  who  is  now  draw- 
ing maximum  weekly  benefits  of  $32  for 
22  weeks,  will  be  eligible  for  16  addi- 
tional weeks,  or  an  additional  $512  dur- 
ing the  recession  emergency,  estimated 
at  1  year. 

Also,  permanent  standards  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $6  a  week  for  a  total 
period  of  39  weeks,  an  increase  of  17 
weeks  and  $102  over  the  present  State 
law. 

Such  Improvements  are  long  overdue 
They  will  help  purchasing  power  and 
restore  production  and  employment. 
The.se  amendments  are  especially 
needed  in  disties.sed  areas  with  hiKh  un- 
employmrnt.  such  at  Butte.  Mont. 

As  of  the  23d  of  this  month,  there 
were  2.091  dues-paying  miners  in  Butte, 
in  ^L^rch  there  were  only  1.827.  This 
is  compared  with  5,109  miners  who  were 
working  In  the  mines  in  January  1957. 
Butte  is  a  mining  community  and  the 
men  who  have  been  laid  off  cannot  find 
other  work.     They  must  depend  on  un- 


employment compen.sation  until  there 
is  more  activity  in  the  copper  mining 
industry. 

Early  In  December  of  last  year  I 
br(Ught  the  serious  Butte  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
urging  that  additional  l)encflts  be 
granted  to  these  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  letter  of 
December  6.  1957.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell, 
and  his  reply  of  December  23.  1957.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Conghes- 
sioNAL  Record. 

Tliore  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

December  C.  1957. 
Hon.  James  P.  Mftchell. 

Secretary  o/  Labor,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  M«.  Skcretart:  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  whether  or  not  anyone 
who  has  received  the  mnxtmvim  uncmploy- 
niPiit  boneflt-i  could  be  reinstated  for  addi- 
tional wceKs  due  to  an  unemployment  sltua- 
t,lon  not  created  by  lUm»elf.  As  you  are 
perhaps  aw.ire.  there  are  a  great  many 
miners  In  Butte.  Mont  .  who  have  been  laid 
off  UurlnR  the  last  6  months  because  of 
the  lead  and  copper  situation,  and  at  this 
time  there  does  not  apF)ear  to  be  any  relief 
forthcoming  which  would  put  these  men 
back  on  the  payroll  and  the  welfare  funds 
at  this  time  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  to 
take  cire  of  such  great  numbers  If  this  situa- 
tion continues  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
have  been  Informally  told  by  the  Doard  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Sliver  Bow  County 
that  they  understand  that  if  conditions  do 
not  Improve,  there  will  be  several  hundred 
additional  men  laid  off  not  only  In  Butte, 
but  In  Anaconda  und  Great  Fulls  from  the 
smelters. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising;  me  If 
there  is  anylhlng  in  the  Department's  regu- 
lations which  would  take  care  of  an  emer- 
gency such  as  this. 

Thanklnij  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

KIlKE   MAN.SnCLD. 

Unitid  States  Department 

or  Labor, 
OrrxcT  OF  the  .Secretart. 
Wnihingtnn.  December  23,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Manseielo, 
United   atatci  Srnate. 

Wasfiington .  D  C. 
DrAR  Senator  Manseiei-d:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  December  6,  concerning  the 
growing  unemploj-ment  among  miners  In 
Montana.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  us  also.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  Stat«  legislature  has  the  authority  U) 
decide  whether  or  not  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  Insurance  benefits  In 
situations  such  as  you  describe.  At  this 
time  no  State  law  provides  for  such  an 
extension. 

Tlie  duration  of  benefits  provided  by 
State  laws  varies  from  State  to  State  In 
Montana  benefits  are  payable  for  22  weeks 
during  a  1 -year  period  to  all  eligible 
chiimanta.  After  that  year.  If  a  claimant 
h.-vs  meanwhile  earned  Bufllclent  wages,  he 
can  qualify  lor  an  additional  22  weeks  of 
benents.  As  you  know,  the  Prcslrlent  has 
recommended  that  all  State  anenipioympnt 
In.surance  laws  provide  benefits  for  26  weeks 
during  a  1-year  period  for  people  who  quali- 
fy for  benefits,  but  a  number  of  States  have 
not  followed  this  suggestion. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  asslsUnce, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  MrrcHEi-L, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  administra- 
tions  proposals  are  entirely  inadequate 
and  I  feel  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  an 
obligation  to  enact  a  more  liberal  and 
improved  unemployment  compensation 
jjroRram;  and  I  think  tliis  is  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  1  tliank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  aRreeinp:  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetls  I  Mr.  KrNNEDv). 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  not  satisfied  willi  all  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  amendment.  I  .shall  vote 
for  it  because  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  does  almost  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  unemployed. 

Tliere  is  no  more  uipent  need  today 
than  that  we  do  somclhinK  to  provide  for 
those  who  are  economically  distressed 
owinf!  to  our  present  recession. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  I  was  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  bill  that  was  reported.  It  seemed 
obvious  to  me  that  the  bill  pa.ssed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  so 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  tliat  I  was  cer- 
tain the  Senate  would  undertake  to  re- 
write and  strenf.thcn  it.  Now  I  reprct  to 
find  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  the  same  biil  with  all  of  its 
limitations. 

The  weaknesses  of  th's  bill  are  lc"ion. 
but  it  may  be  helpful  to  suf^uest  a  few 
of  the  more  grievous  ones.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  weakness  is  its  ineffective- 
ness. It  is  clear  that  this  let;i.slation  will 
be  useless  in  mo.st  States  including  my 
own  State  of  Tennes.sec  unless  the  pover- 
nors  call  special  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures in  order  to  obtain  authority  to 
oblipate  the  States  to  repoy  the  Feder.Tl 
loans.  This  would  require  an  intolerable 
delay  and  there  would  be  no  certainty 
that  the  legislatures  would  grant  the 
authority  even  if  they  were  called  into 
special  session.  In  Tennessee,  the  le;^is- 
lature  Is  already  encaged  in  .^iieclal  ses- 
sion, called  for  the  specific  puiT)oses  of 
considering  impeachment  proceedinps 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  matter 
could  be  disposed  of. 

Secondly,  this  bill,  because  of  its  op- 
tional provisions  allowing'  the  States  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Federal  loan*;,  works 
an  unfairne.ss  on  the  states  that  do  ac- 
cept the  loans.  They  v.ill  be  required  to 
repay  the  loans  by  a  hifiher  tax  on  em- 
ployers while  those  Sates  that  refu.se 
the  loans,  because  of  le.'ser  need,  will  en- 
joy a  lower  tax  on  their  employers.  This 
will  put  the  States  acknowledging  the 
need  for  the  Federal  a.sslstance  at  a 
serious  competitive  disadvantage. 


Thirdly,  this  bill  would  extend  the 
benefit  payment  period  up  to  a  maximum 
of  50  percent.  In  some  Slates  where  the 
benefit  period  is  already  extremely  lim- 
ited, this  would  provide  no  more  than  a 
few  weeks  a.ssistance.  And  the  States  in 
their  discretion  could  decide  to  provide 
benefits  for  a  much  .shorter  period  of  time 
becau.se  the  50  percent  figure  is  only  a 
maximum.  Nothing  Is  done,  of  coune,  to 
increa.se  inadequate  payments  v.hich  are 
now  given  in  so  many  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  these  amendments  which  will 
eliminate  the.se  weaknesses  and  actually 
provide  .some  assistance  to  our  unem- 
ployed working  people.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  pa.ss  such  a  bill  as  the  one  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  would  give  hope  to  those 
who  need  help  and  then  da.sh  their  hopes 
when  the  emptiness  of  it  was  realized. 

In  Tennessee  60,445  persons  were  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  as  of 
May  10.  During  the  January-April 
period.  19,015  employees  exhausted  their 
compensation.  Something  must  be  done 
to  assist  these  people  and  others  who  may 
meet  a  similar  fate.  The  committee  bill 
will  be  of  no  assistance  to  them.  The 
amendment  will  help.  I  had  rather  leave 
the  application  of  coverage  to  further 
committee  consideration.  But  if  the  sub- 
stitute is  adopted  it  will  be  subject  to 
further  amendments. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  in  our 
economy  is  more  serious  than  we  tend 
to  realize.  The  unemployment  figures 
which  are  Riven  out.  totaling  over  5 
million,  include  only  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation. 
They  do  not  cover  tho.se  who  are  not 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation 
nor  do  they  cover  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits.  Although  we 
constantly  hear  from  the  executive 
branch  confident  statements  about  the 
future,  there  has  been  no  sif;nificant  im- 
provement in  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. 

This  unemployment  affects  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Most  directly,  of 
course,  it  affects  the  worker  who  is  laid 
off  the  job.  But  it  also  destroys  pur- 
chasing power  and  slows  down  the 
wheels  of  the  productive  machine  even 
further.  These  amendments  would 
stimulate  an  economy,  now  badly  in  need 
of  stimulation,  and  would  help  reverse 
the  trc  nd  toward  further  unemployment 
of  men  and  plant  facilities. 

We  too  often  look  at  unemployment 
as  a  statistical  exercise  rather  than  as 
a  human  problem.  These  people  who 
are  unemployed  are  not  the  creators  of 
their  present  fate;  they  are  suffering  the 
effects  of  economic  forces  which  none  of 
us  understands  perfectly.  We  provide 
assistance  to  others  who  are  distressed 
because  of  catastrophes  over  which  they 
have  no  power.  We  would  be  doing  less 
than  living  up  to  our  full  re.sponsibili- 
ties  if  we  failed  to  provide  for  their 
needs.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  these  amendments  and  then  by 
amendments,  some  of  which  I  will  sup- 
port, we  can  improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  speak  very  briefly  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator     from    Massachusetts 


I  Mr.  Kennedy],  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
a  considerable  number  of  other  cospon- 
sors,  of  whom  I  am  privileged  to  be  one. 

I  help  to  represent  in  the  Senate  a 
State  which  for  the  past  4*2  years  has 
had  a  grieviou.sly  high  rate  of  tmem- 
jjloyment.  That  has  been  due  to  the 
adverse  impact  of  inflated  interest  rates 
on  residential  construction  throughout 
the  United  States.  Oregon  is  the  leading 
lumber-producing  State,  and  as  new 
housing  starts  have  declined,  .so  has  Ore- 
gon's vital  lumber  industry,  because  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  our  lumber 
production  goes  into  the  construction  of 
new  homes  in  the  United  States. 

For  our  State  to  rely  upon  a  program 
of  Federal  loans  would  merely  mean  that 
the  employers  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
eventually  would  have  to  pay  back  those 
loans.  This  would  saddle  upon  those 
people  a  rate  of  payroll  taxes  which 
many  of  them  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  bear.  Therefore  I  feel  that 
the  only  type  of  program  which  will  ben- 
efit our  State  fairly  and  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  a  State  with  high  im- 
employment  like  Oregon,  is  a  system  of 
Federal  grants,  such  as  is  provided  in  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  of  1958,  the 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  of 
4,552  persons  expired  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  In  the  month  of  April,  the 
number  who  exhausted  benefits  rose  to 
5,287.  In  these  2  months,  this  means 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  these  un- 
fortunate individuals  virtually  evapo- 
rated from  the  economic  scene.  Some 
9.829  persons  were  added  in  less  than 
9  weeks  to  the  growing  list  of  those  with- 
out income  for  the  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  med- 
ical attention.  For  these  people — and 
for  those  from  whom  they  made  pur- 
chases— this  drying  up  of  any  source  of 
income  was  a  di.'^turbing  and  unnerving 
deepening  of  the  current  economic  re- 
cession. 

The  continuing  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment-benefit expirations  tends  to 
discount  claims,  at  least  in  my  State,  that 
the  rece.ssicn  is  bott<:ming  out.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  been  informed  by  the  Ore- 
pon  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  an  estimated  56,500  persons 
were  unemployed  in  my  home  State  en 
the  lit  of  May.  This  is  a  drop  of  9.800 
from  the  previous  month  but  is  20.100 
"bove  the  estimate  for  a  year  ago  when 
t'.c  number  of  jobless  was  36.400.  The 
April  1958  unemployment  figure  in  Ore- 
gon is  exactly  double  the  number  reg- 
istered at  this  time  in  1956.  This  is  the 
largest  total  active  job  seekers  in  the 
State  for  any  month  of  May  since  World 
War  II. 

High  unemployment,  plus  the  rate  at 
which  unemployment  benefits  are  expir- 
ing throughout  the  Nation,  lends  urgency 
to  the  task  of  Congress  for  immediate 
and  extensive  revision  of  benefit  legis- 
lation. Although  haste  is  a  prime  req- 
uisite. It  is  also  essential  that  the 
changes  meet  the  realities  of  current 
economic  facts.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  new  unemplojinent 
compensation  proposals  which  embody 
suggestions  of  the  administration. 
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These  same  features  are  embodied  in 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Commiltce,  presently  before  the  Senate. 
All  of  the  reports  which  I  have  received 
from  my  home  State,  indicate  that  the 
administration  bill  is  virtually  meaning- 
less as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Oregon.  Many  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  need  for  benefit  payment  im- 
provement with  the  provisions  of  tlie 
House-passed  bill.  I  have  been  informed 
by  these  persons  that  H.  R.  1L'0G5.  the 
administration  program,  is  entirely  inad- 
\  equate  for  the  problems  which  confront 
the  unemployed  in  my  State,  and  for 
e.n'»ployers  who  shoulder  the  costs. 

I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  the 
17-mcmber  Oregon  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation— made  up  of  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  and  the  public — has 
unanimously  voted  its  disapproval  of 
H.  R.  120G5.  Indeed.  Governor  Robert 
D.  Holmes  of  Oregon  has  informed  me 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  can  request 
Federal  funds  that  would  constitute  a 
loan  repayable  by  the  State  or  by  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  employers,  and  use  those 
funds  for  payment  of  beneflt.s  not  now 
provided  for  by  State  law.  Exir.ting  State 
le:-rislation  would  severely  limit — if  not 
preclude — Oregon's  participation  in  th.e 
administration's  program.  That  program 
could  not  benefit  Oregon. 

So  that  the  Senate  may  be  apprised 
of  the  objcrtions  raised  in  Oregon  to  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  12065,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Record  in  connection  witii  my  remarks 
a  telegram  received  from  Mrs.  Cecelia  P. 
Galey,  chairman  of  the  Oregon  Gover- 
nor's Advi.^ory  Committee,  a  message  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Holmes,  suggesting 

improvements  in  the  pending  legislation, 

and  resolutions  and  messages  from  var- 
iolas and  representative  Oregon  groups 
and  individuals  who  recognize  the  short- 
comings of  the  administration's  propos- 
als. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Salem,  Ohec.  May  15,  1938. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
This    is    to    advise    you    that    Governor 
HDlmcs"  Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment 
Compensation  conslstlncr  of  17  members  rep- 
resenting labor,  man.-tgcment.  and  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  regular  meeting  Mny  14.  1958,  unan- 
imously opposed  passage  of  H.  R.  12065  now 
be  ng   coasiUered   by  Senate   Finance   Com- 
mittee. 

CecfxiA  P.  Galev, 
Chairman,  Governor's  Advisory  Committee. 


Salem,  Orec,  May  13,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  NeuBRRCEa, 
United  State     Senator, 

Senate  OJJice  Buildir::", 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I    wired   P.\trL   H.   Douglas   the    following 
messp.ge  this  date: 

■Rcurtel  May  7  re  Hou.se  Resolution  12065. 
I  am  convinced  that  neitlier  tlie  Governor 
of  Oregon  nor  the  UnemiJloyment  Compen- 
sation Commission  can  request  Federal  funds 
that  would  constitute  a  loan  repayable  by 
the  State  or  by  an  additional  tax  on  em- 
ployers and  use  those  funds  for  payment  of 
benefits  not  now  provided  for  by  State  law. 
Our  law  puts  a  top  limit  on  benefits  of  not 


more  than  $40  a  week  for  not  longer  than 
26  wecics.  We  could  not  pay  benefits  from 
surli  a  loan  fund  beyond  the  present 
statutory  amounts  without  special  author- 
ization of  our  State  Icgislatiu-e.  Additional 
legislative  action  would  be  required  to  pcr- 
nnlt  Oregon  to  operate  under,  the  terms  of 
H.  R.  12065  as  it  is  now  jxrnding.  The  only 
way  Oregon  can  make  payment  of  extended 
benefits  to  exhaust ees  without  addlticnal 
legislation  is  by  uso  of  granted  net  loaiieU 
Federal  fU!ids  for  benclfls  and  adminis- 
trative coits.  We  now  have  a  cooperative 
arrangement  for  payments  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Fed^-ral  employees 
and  unemployment  com!:>ensation  for  Veter- 
ans under  the  Veterans'  Readjubtment  As- 
sistance Act  of  19;>2  using  Federal  funds 
and  we  could  proct  ed  under  a  similar  ar- 
rangement for  tcmpv>rary  additional  beiicflls. 
I  u'.ge  that  Congre-'s  pass  legislation  wliich 
will  provide  Federal  grant  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  extended  benefits.  For  18  years 
before  the  Reed  Act  re  distribution  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  and  retained 
tax-"s  fur  In  excess  of  tlie  administrative  c  ista 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  pro- 
gram: tiie  amjunt  Is  approximately  t\.- 
800.C00.OCO.  In  view  of  this  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  grant  to  tlie  States  the 
amounts  necessary  for  payment  of  extended 
benfflts  and  nclmlni.otratlon  thereof  rath?r 
than  offer  a  loan  which  most  States  and  cer- 
tainly Oregon  cannot  accept.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Kennedy  bill  are  the  most  desir- 
able for  long-rangij  strengthening  of  tlie 
Unemployment  Coaipen<yitlon  prc^jram  and 
I  strongly  irge  fj.vorable  action  on  the 
Kennedy  bill. 

Robert  D.  Holmes. 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

PoRTi  AND,  Oreo.,  May  27.  1958. 
Hon.   Richard  NtUBE.ioia, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa-^hiiigton,  D  C: 
Oregon  State  co;iference  on  social  wel- 
f.-ire  b"lleves  H.  R.  12C63  as  reported  by  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  Inadequately  meets 
unemployment  protlrms.  Urt^e  you  fight  in 
Senate  to  provide  13  additional  weeks  man- 
datory coverage  from  Federal  grant  Urge  need 
for  Federal  matclii  ig  fund  for  general  as- 
sistance given  Individuals  not  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  urge  enact- 
ment of  Federal  standards  for  unemployment 
Insurance. 

Cora   BANroRo. 

President. 

Salem  Trades  and  Labor  Counctl, 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Whereas  the  plli'.ht  of  our  unemployed 
has  reached  suc>i  proportions  that  the  very 
stability  of  our  community  Is  threatened; 
and 

WTiereas  families  ire  unable  to  exist  on  the 
average  unemployment-insurance  benefits  of 
$34.93  now  being  paid  In  this  State;  and 

Wliereas  the  number  exhausting  their 
benefits  is  mounting  eacli  month,  last  month 
(March)  4,552,  and  many  are  not  under  cov- 
ered employment;  and 

Whereas  the  Hou'e  of  Repre-entattves  has 
pas'-ed  a  wholly  inatlequatc  mea.sure  and  mir 
State  may  not  even  be  able  to  participate 
Immediately  in  sucrt  a  Federal  program  as 
that  enacted   by  the-  House;   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  is  now  considering  Im- 
provements in  unemployment  Insurance: 
Tlierefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Marlon  and  Ea-st  Polk 
County  Labor  C.)Uncil,  located  at  Salem. 
Oreg  ,  requests  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  particularly  the  S"nators  from  our 
State  be  urged  to  give  their  full  support 
toward  the  enactmi>nt  of  urgently  needed 
Improvements  in  unemployment  insurance. 
Including  ral.sing  tlie  benefit  amounts,  ex- 
tending the  weekly  duration,  and  broadening 
coverage  both  for  the  emergency  and  for  the 


long  run  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  laws.  In  order  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  coninu-.nlty  ba  main- 
tained, that  recovery  be  encouraged,  and  the 
plight  of  millions  of  wage  and  salary  workers 
and  their  families  be  sllevlnted, 
KospcctfuUy  submitted    by: 

H.   E.   Babkef. 
Secretary,    Marion    and     East     Polk 
County  Labor  Council. 

Ponri-AND,  O^EC  ,  May  26,  1C58. 
Senator  Rtch\rd  NEL'nr.rcER; 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
H  R  12063  as  passed  by  Senate  Flnanc* 
C  iinuiitleB  Inadequate  to  meet  unrmploy- 
ment  prcb'.em.  Urge  S:nate  floor  action  to 
provide  i6  weeks  niandatory  additional  cov- 
erage and  Federal  standard  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Also  urgent  need  for  Fed- 
eral matching  for  general  assistance  cate- 
gory of  public  assistance. 

DoLoars  Hurtado. 
Oswego,  Oce3. 


RESOLtTICN    ON    UNtMn.OTMFNT    I.NSIRaNCE 

Whereas  there  Is  no  standard  unemploy- 
ment in-^urance  law  in  the  Nation  at  tlie 
prc-.ent  time;  and 

WTarreas  there  are  bills  coming  before  Con- 
gress dealing  with  unemployment  Insurance: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  tlie  Klamath  Basin  Dis- 
trict Council.  No.  6.  IWA,  oppose  the  Herlong 
bill  on  unemployment  Insurance  bcncf.ts 
and  go  on  record  urgently  requesting  our 
Senators  to  oppose  the  Herlonii  bill  and  sup- 
port In  Its  p:ace.  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish Federal  minimum  standards  such  as 
the  provisions  conla.ned  In  the  Keimcdy  bill 
and  to  notify  Senators  Ni:ubkrcer.  Mor£e. 
anJ  Douglas  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


PFNnLrrcN  Orec  ,  May  24,  1958. 
Senator  Dtck  Nkitjercfr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington .  D.  C. 
II^NCRABi.K    Sir:    We    are    very    m\ich    con- 
cerned  in   the  unemployment  situation   now 

exi.stlng  In  the  State  of  Oregon  particularly 

so  on  the  situation  as  It  efTe.-ts  Umatilla 
County  where  we  now  have  more  tlian  500 
people  ui^employed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  We  arc  asking  you  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"There Tore  be  it 

"Itesolved,  That  the  Pendleton  Oregon  Li- 
bor  Council  requests  that  the  United  States 
Senate  and  particularly  the  Senators  from 
our  State  be  urged  to  give  their  full  sunp  irt 
toward  enactment  of  urgently  needed  Im- 
provement In  unemployment  Inaurance  In- 
cluding raiting  the  benefit  amounts  ex- 
tending the  weekly  duration  and  broadening 
coverage  both  fur  the  emergency  and  tli« 
long  run  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  laws  In  order  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  community  be  main- 
tained, that  recovery  be  encouraged  and  the 
plight  of  mUllons  of  wage  and  salary  workers 
and  their  famlUca  be  alleviated." 

Thanks  for  past  cooperation. 

Fiatcrnally  yours, 

Mtra  Beck, 
Secretary.   Pendleton   Orcyon   Labor 
Council. 


Portland.  Ontc  ,  May  27.  1938. 
Hon  Richard  Nctjberger. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington .  D.  C' 
Urge  amending  H  R.  120G3  making  man- 
datory and  adding  16  additional  weeks  cov- 
erage out  of  Federal  grants,  need  for  legis- 
lation for  Federal  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  like  S.  3244  and  even  100 
percent  nratchlng  funds  for  general  assUt- 
ance  if  necessary. 

Elizabeth  Goodard. 
Oswico,  Oaro. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mi.  President,  I 
.«^hall  .suutie.st  the  ab.senct  of  a  quorum. 
Before  I  do  .«-o,  I  sliould  li-:e  to  have  the 
attaches  of  the  Senate  notify  all  Mem- 
bers that  it  will  be  a  live  q  lorum.  I  suy- 
{ip.st  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OIFICFR  'Mr 
Bush  in  the  chain.  The  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll 

Tlie  letii.slative  cVrk  c  died  the  roll, 
and  the  followiny  Senalois  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carl.son 

Carroll 

Case,  N  J 

Case.  S   Dak. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

KUender 

Ervin 

FlaiidiTs 

Frcar 


Ooldwater 

Green 

Hsyden 

H'tinings 

Hirkenlooper 

Htll 

HoblMzell 

Hru.'-kii 

Ives 

Jackson 

Javits 

John.son.  Tex. 


M  rton 

Mundt 

Murray 

N<uberger 

P;tBlore 

Payne 

PotU-r 

Proxmire 

Purtell 

Revcrcomb 

R  )bertKon 

Russell 


Johnston.  S.  C.   .Saltonstall 

Jordan  Schoeppel 

Kffaiiver  Smothers 

KcnneUy  S.iiUh.  Maine 

Ktrr  Smith.  N   J. 

Ktiiiwlund  Sparkmau 

Kvichol  Stennts 

Luiibclie  Symington 

Long  Talinadge 

Mai;tiU«on  Thurmond 

Malono  Watkins 

Miiiifcfii-ld  Wilcy 
Mirtin.lowa        Williams 

Martin.  Pa.  Yarlxirough 

M-Clelliin  Young 
M   Naii.aru 
Mor:-e 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mtxico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  fron  Idaho  1  Mr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  f  om  Arkan.sas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senctor  from  Ten- 
nes.see  (Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland),  thf  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  Hum:  iiRfi  I.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  McnroneyI,  and 
the      Senator      from      Wyoming      I  Mr. 

O'MahoneyJ  arc  ab.scnt  o\  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  annr  unce  that- the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IM  .  JennerI  and 
the  Senator  fiojn  Nortli  Dakota  I  Mr. 
I.ANCER  I  are  neccs.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  M.nnesota  I  Mr. 
Thye  I  i.s  absent  by  leave  o:  the  Senate  as 
u  member  of  the  World  Health  Confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  at  reeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.stitute 
which  has  been  offered  ly  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.'sachu^etts  IMr.  Ke.nnedyJ. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  the  ame:idment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ma.";.' achu.'^etts,  and 
I  should  like  to  stale  whj  I  camiot  vote 
for  It. 

About  1  mcnth  npo,  th  Me  was  before 
the  Senate  proposed  legislation  known 
as  the  welfare  funds  discl  )sure  bill;  and 
there  were  oflcred  to  thj  t  bill  a  great 
many  amendments.  Many  of  those 
amendments  had  much  merit.  How- 
ever. I  voted  apainst  nil  ol  them,  for  the 
Jimple  reason  that  they  had  not  pone 
Ihroutih  the  regular  legislative  processes. 
In  other  words,  I  .'elt  thft  they  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  tliat  the  intere.'^ted  parties  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  to  disciiss  the  various 
proposals. 


The  same  criticism  applies  to  the 
pending  amendment.  As  the  bill  has 
come  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
an  effective  bill.  I  cannot  see  that  it  will 
do  a  prcat  deal  of  pood  in  many  States. 
I  believe  tliere  should  be  offered  to  the  bill 
an  amendment  which  would  mr.ke  it 
more  w  orkable. 

But  as  for  amendments  which  contain 
provi.'^ions  to  revise  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  particularly  the  unertiployment 
compcn.'-alion  provisions  of  that  act,  I 
cannot  vote  for  them  today,  even  though 
undoubtedly  I  shall  support  some  of 
them  in  larpe  measure  after  they  have 
Rone  through  the  regular  legislative 
channels. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  pood  parlia- 
mentarian or  an  authority  on  parliamen- 
tary procedure;  but  in  thi.s  body  we  have 
Mf^mbers  wlio  are  pood  parliamentarians. 
and  I  have  been  looking  over  some  of 
the  remarks  they  made  at  the  time  when 
the  welfare  funds  disclosure  bill  was  be- 
fore the  .'^enate.  It  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  April  24,  1958. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  statement  which  was  made  on 
that  day  by  the  .^enior  Sen.'-tor  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  who  is  one  of  the 
best  parliamentarians  in  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Orcpon 
stated — in  reference  to  the  welfare  funds 
di.^clo'^ure  bill  and  the  amendments 
which  had  been  proposed  to  it: 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  further.  I  believe 
we  are  demonstrating  again  tonight  the  in- 
p.dvlsabllity  of  passing  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  Senate  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  b:?lieve  all  Senators  know  my  jx)lnt  of  view 
on  that  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  reopyen 
it  at  any  length  at  tills  time. 

Committee  procedures.  In  my  Judgment. 
are  vital  to  sound  legislative  processes  in  the 
Senate.    This  proposed  legislation  should  be 

handled  by  the  committee. 

The  next  day  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
pon  received  sub'=tantial  support  for  the 
position  which  he  took  on  Thursday, 
April  24:  he  received  very  able  support 
from  the  junior  Senator  frpm  Massachu- 
setts )Mr.  Kennedy!.  On  pape  7352  of 
the  Co^c•RF;.s.SlON.^L  Record  for  Apr:l  25. 
1958.  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts stated: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  JfnnerI 
has  stated  that  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was 
written  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  there  were 
7  or  8  weeks  of  hearings.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  complex  matter.  To  adont  such  an 
amendment  as  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
35  other  amendments,  without  having  had 
the  benefit  of  committee  study,  without  any 
report,  without  any  statements  or  sugges- 
tions from  conflicting  groups,  would  be  a 
great  mistake. 

On  the  same  day  the  Senator  from 
Oreucn  stated  as  appears  en  page  7357 
of  the  Record: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  contention  that 
these  amendments  should  not  be  taken 
seriously  at  this  stage  of  tlie  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  prop)osed  labor  legislation. 
I  believe  the  amendments  should  not  be 
taken  seriously  at  tills  stage,  for  the  reason 
wliich  I  stated  briefly  on  yesterday,  when  I 
restated  my  con.sistent  position  that  the 
Senate  should  not  bypass  committee  pro- 
cedures in  the  consideration  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, but,  to  the  contrary.  It  should  leek 


to  have  proposals  go  through  our  committees 
and  have  a  committee  record  made. 

Later  in  the  day  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  were  again  upheld  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  speakinc!  on  the  same  bill  and  the 
amendments  to  the  welfare  funds  disclo- 
sure bill  stated,  beginning  en  page  7572 
of  the  Record: 

However,  for  the  same  reason,  I  would 
think  that — as  we  stated  in  connection  with 
tlie  previous  amendments — even  though  I 
approve  in  principle  a  good  deal  of  the  lan- 
guage of  tiie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  believe  this  matter  should 
be  examined  by  the  subcommittee.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  employers.  I 
favor  giving  them  the  same  protection  that 
we  have  talked  about  this  evening  for  em- 
ployees. Therefore.  I  believe  the  employers 
should  have  a  right  to  appear  before  our 
committee,  and  to  testify  there,  and  to  state 
their  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  amend- 
ment— if  they  do— or  to  state  their  reasons 
for  supporting  it — if  they  do. 

I  think  those  statements  which  were 
made  on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  amendments  to  the  welfare  funds 
disclosure  bill  state  my  position  pre- 
cisely as  to  why  I  cannot  support  the 
many  amendments  which  are  oflTered  to 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

I  am  sure  I  would  support  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure  we  should  have  one 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
make  it  more  workable  than  it  is  now. 
Such  an  amendment  sliould  be  entirely 
germane.  It  should  be  one  which  would 
give  all  Slates  equal  opportunity  to 
share  in  whatever  benefits  would  con;e 
from  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  assurance, 
as  we  had  it  in  the  case  of  the  welfare 

funds  disclosure  bill,  that  the  subject  of 

the  many  amendments  offered  to  the  bill 
will  be  considered  in  hearings  before  the 
proper  committee. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  amendments  wiiich  were 
proposed  to  the  disclosure  bill.  I  think 
he  has  demonstrated  clearly  the  benefit 
of  following  the  routine  procedure,  and 
following  it  promptly.  I  am  sure  the 
results  were  effective  in  that  case;  and 
I  think  the  same  procedure  siiould  be 
followed  in  this  instance. 

Congress  should  have  enacted  legi^.la- 
tion  3  montlis  ago  extending  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  to  those 
whose  income  and  fmids  from  such 
sources  were  expiring.  V7e  have  not 
done  it.  It  is  better  to  do  it  now  than 
not  to  do  it  at  ail.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
sider such  legislation  without  tangling  it 
up  with  any  general  proposals  for  re- 
vising the  social-security  program  as  a 
whole,  as  many  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore tiie  Senate  now  purport  to  do.  I 
believe  tlie  time  has  come  when  we  not 
only  must  have  a  general  and  complete 
review  of  tiie  entire  Federal  social- 
security  laws,  but  I  iiope  every  one  of 
the  48  States  will  also  review  its  laws 
and  make  them  adantabie  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  which  now  confront  us. 

Mr.  MORPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  pay  very 
great  attention  to  his  views  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
procedural  problems  which  he  has 
raised.  The  Senate  has  before  it.  of 
course,  a  House  bill  H.  R.  12065.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  believe  that 
the  House  bill  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  view 
of  the  hearin!?s  the  Finance  Committee 
has  held  on  the  general  subject  of  un- 
employment insurance  benefits?  Does 
he  think  that  the  Kennedy  amendments 
should  go  back  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  AHCEN.  T  stated  T  think  there 
should  be  one  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  do  not  thinlc  tlie  bill,  as  it  has  come  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  even  though 
it  is  very  important,  will  be  workable. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  equally  fair  to 
the  States.  I  understand  some  States 
could  perhaps  get  some  bencflls  from  it 
without  calling  special  sessloiu  of  the 
legislatures,  but  I  think  more  Stales 
would  not  get  any  benefits  from  it. 
Among  those  States  I  would  include  my 
own.  I  am  sure  Vermont  could  not  de- 
rive any  benefits  from  it  without  specific 
action  by  its  legislature.  Although  we 
should  amend  the  bill  in  that  renpcct,  I 
think  we  should  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ments under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  for  a  reasonable  len  "th  of 
time.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  extend 
them  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  have  entangling 
and  mystifying  provisions  in  any  amend- 
ment. I  feel  we  could  well  have  the  Fed- 
eial  Government  pick  up  the  tabs  for 
the  expenditures  and  not  have  the  dif- 
ferent States  call  special  sessions  of  their 
legislatures.  We  knew  how  reluctant 
governors  are  to  call  the  legislatures 
into  session  at  any  time  except  when 
they  arc  to  meet  in  the  regular  course 
according;  to  law. 

I  should  like  to  see  one  amendment 
added  to  the  Hou-c  bill  that  would  make 
the  bill  workable.  Then  I  should  like 
to  see  the  proper  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress consider  at  once  the  general  social 
security  laws  now  in  the  statute  books, 
and  which  in  many  respects  arc  inade- 
quate. I  am  satisfied  I  would  support 
a  good  many  of  the  provisions  which  are 
contained  in  some  of  the  amendments 
before  the  Senate  today,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  them  adopted  in  the  course  of 
orderly  procedure,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  welfare  funds  dinclosure  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yic!d  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  desire  to  make  sure  I 
understand  the  Senator's  position.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  at  least  in  the  particulars  to 
v.hich  he  has  referred.  The  Senator 
would  consider  amendments  to  the 
IIou:ie  bill  dealing  with  the  emergency 
situation,  to  which  he  believes  the  House 
bill  devotes  it-^clf,  but  any  amendment 
which  goes  beyond  the  emergency  situa- 
tion, and  seeks  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  permanency  and 
Standardization  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  for  all  the  people  across 
the  Nation,  would  not  be  germane  to  this 


proposed  legislation,  but  oufrht  to  be 
handled  in  a  separate  bill.  Is  that  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tiie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont does  not  know  what  should  be 
enacted  by  way  of  additional  legislation. 
I  am  satisfied  that  corrective  legislation 
is  needed  with  relation  to  our  social- 
security  laws. 

I  cannot  find  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  which  was  reported 
any  recommendations  relating  to  the 
amendments  which  are  being  olfered  to- 
day. I  think  ther.?  should  be  committee 
consideration  of  the  amendments.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  will  support  a  consider- 
able part  of  them. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  of 
the  expression,  "Buying  a  pig  in  a  poke." 
I  do  not  know  what  all  the  amendments 
mean.  We  have  no  report  from  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  •  he  amendments  mean. 
I  want  to  know  what  they  mean  before  I 
vote  on  thim. 

I  do  not  think  we  .should  undertake 
general  Icgislatior.  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
possibly  jeopardize  the  pa.'^sa';e  of  the 
bill  by  writing  too  much  general  legisla- 
tion into  the  bill  before  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, simply  b<  cause  the  House  bill  l.s 
not  considered  by  some  to  be  a  good  bill. 
We  would  have  to  deal  with  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  Hou'e.  I  would  rather 
not  give  them  any  reason  fur  delaying 
action  on  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  tliat  because  the  com- 
mittee report  do«  s  not  specifically  show 
what  the  committee  did.  if  anything. 
With  re.  pect  to  the  particular  amend- 
ments now  pending,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  does  not  feel  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  vote  on  the  amendments  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont docs  not  feel  h.e  is  in  a  position  to 
vpte  for  the  amondmcnt.s  at  this  time, 
although  he  is  in  full  accord  with  giving 
them  adequate,  proper,  and  prompt  con- 
sideration. I  think  we  should  enact 
what  might  be  considered  emergency 
legislation,  and  then  consider  the  other 
proposals  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDIf.G  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yuld  to  the  S?na- 
tor  from  Illinoi.'-? 

Mr.  AII-LEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  I  think  tliat  due  to 
the  haste  with  which  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  come  to  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tor is  perhaps  not  perfectly  informed  as 
to  what  happened. 

I  would  agree  that  in  general  it  is  bad 
policy  to  offer  amendments  about  which 
ter.timony  has  not  been  taken  in  the 
committee  and  which  have  not  been  of- 
fered in  the  committee. 

If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  turn 
to  page  275  of  the  hearings,  he  will  find 
that  Dr.  Lester,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Council,  testified  at  some  length 
as  to  the  desirability  of  permanent 
standards. 


If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  388  of 
the  hearings  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  a  very  able  man  in  the  fieltl  of 
social  security,  testified  at  great  length 
iis  to  the  desirubihty  of  permanent 
stand.irds. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Ricliard  Brockway,  who  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
state  division  of  employment,  he  will 
find  that  Mr.  Brockway  abo  testified  as 
to  permanent  standards. 

Ihc  Senator  will  also  find  that  the 
Scnr.tor  from  Ma.s.safhusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
NtDY  1  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  pave  very  thoroush  testimony  on 
the  subject. 

Thc.';c  questions  of  permanent  stand- 
ards were  covered  veiy  thorou;;hly  in  the 
testimony  before  tlie  committee.  An 
amendment  was  pre: cntf d  by  me  in  the 
committee.  The  amendment  wa.s  sub- 
stantially ^imilar  to.  though  not  identi- 
cal with,  tl^e  amendment  offered  by  the 
Penaior  from  Ma.s.sachu.settK  I  had  the 
honor  of  prc'-enling  that  amendment. 
It  commanded  four  vote.s.  That  cer- 
tainly wa.-;  not  a  mi'jority  of  the  Com- 
mitteo  on  Finance,  but  It  was  a  respect- 
able minority. 

li  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  look 
at  his  desk  he  will  find  then  not  only  a 
majority  report  but  he  v.ill  find  minor- 
ity views,  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  KfrrI  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  which  go  into  the  subject 
very  thoroughly. 

I  may  say  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are 
frequently  not  in  agreement,  but  this 
time  we  are  In  complete  agrtcmont  with 
each  other,  or  virtually  complete  agree- 
ment. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, whom  we  all  respect  very  much 
that  this  is  a  different  situation  from  that 
wliith  came  up  on  tlie  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Furthermore.  T  think  one  reason  the 
Knowland  r.mcndmenls  were  turned 
down  was  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts pledged  him.^elf  to  hold  imme- 
diate hearings  on  the  subject  and  to 
report  by  a  day  certain. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Fenp.tor 
from  Vermont  whether  he  ha.s  obtained 
a  similar  pledge  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  he  will 
immediately  call  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance into  ser.sion  and  deal  with  these 
matters  and  repwDrt  by  a  day  certain.  So 
I  suggest  to  my  good  friend,  whom  we  all 
respect  very  much,  that  there  should  be 
no  reason,  becau.sc  of  his  past  votes,  to 
refrain  from  voting  for  the  Kennedy 
amendments. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  and  Mr.  CARLSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Senator  from  IllinoiG  is 
givirig  the  Senator  from  Vermont  some 
very  good  adVice.  I  have  to  plead 
guilty  to  not  having  read  the  478  pages 
in  the  report  of  tlie  testimony.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  were  proponents  of  cer- 
tain amendments  who  ably  expounded 
the  merits  of  those  amendments.  At 
tiie  same  time.  I  maintain  that  those  who 
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may  possibly  be  oppo.sed  to  the  amend- 
ments should  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

I  believe  it  \b  Impwrtant  ir  considering 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  t  le  Senate  to 
have  hearings  held  by  the  committees  so 
that  people  of  the  country  may  have  a 
right  to  t)e  heard  as  well  as  the  right  of 
petition. 

I  simply  rose  to  explain  that  although 
I  intended  to  vot^  against  the  proF>osaLs 
offered  as  amendments  to  Ihe  bill,  I  do 
not  want  my  action  to  be  taken  to  mean 
that  I  opp>ose  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments,  becau.se  I  hav?  not  studied 
them  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  at 
this  time  whether  I  am  oppcsed  to  them 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF  R.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yicU,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansa.s? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yielc  first  to  the 
Sciiator  from  Michigan,  who  I  think  was 
on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senators  yielding.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  r 'ady  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  will  be  glad  to  maltc  a  short 
statement,  with  the  Senaors  permis- 
:>ion. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  shall  be  !  lad  to  relin- 
quish the  floor.  I  am  not  hoWing  it  by 
choice. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  '^resident,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF:CER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermo.it  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  V.Mmont  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  An^EN  Mr  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
bhall  yield  the  floor  as  soo.i  as  po.s.sible. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        To 

whom  does  the  Senator  yuld? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  w  is  very  much 
Interested  in  the  remark.s  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  wi:h  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment,  cffered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setls.  To  clarify 
the  situation,  did  I  correct  y  understand 
the  Senator  from  Vei mont  to  say  he  was 
not  entirely  in  accord  witl  the  commit- 
tee bill,  but  was  in  favor  of  some  amend- 
ments to  It? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Sena- or  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Thf  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  taken  the  po-'ition  that  the 
present  is  no  time  to  proMde  a  perma- 
nent method  of  dealing  wi:h  the  si^bject 
of  unemployment  beniflts.  ^*^ 

Mr.  AIKE3^.     Ihat  is  alo  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  at  this  time  to  take  the  position 
that  we  may  amend  the  b  11  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  extert  of  providing 
direct  payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  an  extended  u  lemployment- 
compensation  program  or  a  temporary 
ba.sis? 

Mr.  AIKEN     That  Is  correct  also. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that,  beca  ise  it  is  a  view 
which  appeals  very  strongly  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  ve  should  take 
such  action  promptly,  so  that  those  whom 
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we  really  intend  to  help  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  action. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield  further. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  When  the  Sen- 
ator says  "promptly,"  I  take  it  he  refers 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  Some 
time  this  afternoon  would  be  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas)  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  holding  of  hearings,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there 
has  been  a  feeling  of  comity.  I  believe, 
between  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  tiie  Senate  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal for  years.  I  think  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Hou.««e  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  should  originate  legislation 
of  this  character  and  hold  hearings  first. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  say  "comity"  or 
"comedy"? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    "Comity,"  I  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  in  the  pa.^t  for 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  and  for  the  Senate  to 
act  later. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  mean  that  we 
have  no  power  to  amend  bills  sent  over 
to  us  by  the  House? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No.  However,  I  say 
that  when  it  comes  to  hearings  on  pro- 
po.scd  legislation  dealing  with  social  wel- 
fare. I  think  it  has  been  the  policy,  since 
1935,  for  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  hold  the  hearings  and 
and  originate  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  House  commit- 
tee did  hold  hearings.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  hearings  on  my  desk.  There  was 
testimony  by  President  Meany,  of  the 
AFL.  and  others,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  permanent  standards,  as  well  as  for 
extciision  of  emergency  benefits  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hou.se  committee 
did  not  recommend  the  inclusion  of  per- 
manent standards,  but  dealt  purely  with 
the  temporary  emergency.  However,  it 
did  consider  the  question;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  after  the  Senate  committee 
received  testimony  on  this  subject,  after 
it  was  at  least  con.sidcred.  even  though 
the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senate  has  the  right,  on 
the  floor,  to  consider  and  adopt  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  one  further 
word,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

When  a  person  comes  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  with  a  proposal 
and  expounds  the  proposal,  to  which  he 
may  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
I  do  not  consider  that  as  constituting  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal  itself. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  mention  a  few  figures  as  they 
apply  to  my  State,  in  connection  with 


the  natlonw^lde  depression  in  which  we 
now  find  oiirselves. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  at  this  time 
465.000  people  are  unemployed,  or  15.9 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  As  of  April, 
the  recipients  of  unemploj-ment  benefits 
were  19.548,  or  just  under  20.000.  Up 
to  the  present  tmie,  82,000  have  ex- 
hatisted  their  imemployment  insurance 
benefits.  These  are  official  figures  from 
the  State  of  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy], 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  at  least  10 
major  witnesses  before  the  committee 
endorsed  the  proposal  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Including  Professor 
Lester,  of  Princeton  University,  who 
spoke  for  such  distmgulshed  economists 
as  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  University  of 
California,  Prof.  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  others.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  job  as  a 
whole  today. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  was  quite  correct,  that  the  only  rea- 
son the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  California  were  not  voted  upon — 
and  they  were  not  nearly  so  germane  as 
this  amendment — was  that  we  agreed 
that  by  June  10  we  would  report  a  bill 
or  the  committee  would  be  discharged. 
No  similar  guaranty  is  made  in  this 
case.  It  is  my  opinion  that  If  we  do  not 
act  now  on  the  long-range  problem,  we 
shall  have  no  further  opp>ortunity  to  act 
this  year  or  any  other  year. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  if  he  hopes  to  improve  the 
pending  bill,  he  should  improve  it  not 
only  for  today,  but  also  for  the  long  run. 
If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  printed 
hearings,  he  will  find  that  the  amend- 
ment was  endorsed  by  some  extremely 
responsible  witnesses.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  some  time.  It  merely 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  to  extend  benefits  to  a 
period  of  39  weeks.  He  has  been  calling 
for  a  similar  extension  since  1953. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
legislation?  Since  the  President  made 
the  proposal  to  Congress  several  weeks 
aro,  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
taken  the  floor  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  unemployed  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemplo>Tnent  compen- 
sation benefits.  Our  main  job  is  to  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the  money 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits. 

The  House  has  taken  definite  and  con- 
clusive action,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If 
the  Senate  adopts  a  major  amendment 
and  causes  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  con- 
ference, we  all  know  that  it  will  be  de- 
layed for  weeks,  and  perhaps  killed  en- 
tirely. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  play  poll- 
tics  with  those  who  are  unemployed  and 
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who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  This  Is  no 
time  to  engage  In  a  philosophical  de- 
bute as  to  whether  or  not  Federal 
standards  are  to  be  Imposed  on  the 
States  to  quahfy  them  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments.  That 
question  Is  something  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  permanent  leBlsla- 
tion,  I  hope  the  committee  will  con- 
sider legislation  dealing  with  permanent 
standards,  but  this  is  an  emergency  piece 
of  legislation.  This  is  a  measure  which 
we  should  enact  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  the  President  may  si^n  it.  and 
the  funds  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits as  .soon  as  possible. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to 
provide  benefits  for  those  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  let  us  push  through  this 
emergency  measure,  which  would  main- 
tain the  State  standards.  The  question 
of  imposins  Federal  .standards  on  the 
States  is  a  highly  controversial  area.  It 
is  a  question  which  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  many  years.  We  know  that 
the  House  has  taken  very  dennite  ac- 
tion in  this  field. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  is  accepted,  we  know 
that  the  bill  will  be  tied  up  in  conference, 
and  there  will  be  weeks  of  delay,  if  the 
result  is  not  to  scuttle  the  bill  entirely. 

Let  us  meet  the  issue  before  us.  L^t 
us  provide  for  extended  benefits  under 
State  programs,  so  that  the  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  their  benelits  will 
get  the  money  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
is  the  job  before  us  today. 

Mr.  AIKETN.  Mr.  President,  the  propo- 
nents of  these  intricate  amendments 
seem  to  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  control  the  committee. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  any 
Influence  with  it.  I  have  not  heard  any 
requests  made  on  the  floor  for  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  .such  hearings;  but  I  would 
be  willing,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of 
some  of  my  friends,  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  emergency  payments  until 
such  time  as  the  committee  sees  fit  to 
hold  hearings.  I  do  not  see  how  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendments  could  find 
fault  with  that. 

Ml-.  POTTER.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  Senate.  He  knows  how 
charged  with  controversy  i.s  the  question 
Of  imposing  Federal  standards  on  the 
States  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  question  is  even  more 
controversial.  There  was  a*  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  proposal 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-setts.  and  the 
House  took  decisive  action,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  We  can  play  politics;  we  can 
adopt  amendments  which  will  tie  the  bill 
up  in  conference,  and  kill  it,  or  we  can 
act  now  to  carry  out  the  program  which 
the  committee  has  brought  before  the 
Senate;  the  Pre.sldent  can  sign  the  bill 
tomorrow,  and  we  shall  have  effective 
legislation. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  belief  that  If  we 
enact  legislation  Imposing  further  re- 
quirements on  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  without  giving  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  bill  will 
be  killed  deader  than  a  doornail,  and 
will  never  become  law,  no  matter  how 
much  benefit  in  the  way  of  emergency 
legislation  it  may  include.  That  would 
be  a  good  way  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  State  in  the  Union  which 
has  such  a  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem as  exists  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  Michigan  there  are  more  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits  than 
in  any  other  State.  There  is  no  more 
nece.ssitous  case  than  that  of  the  worker 
who  is  unemployed  and  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  benefits.  If  we  are  sensitive 
to  tlie  problem,  let  us  pass  the  emer- 
gency measure  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  it  may  become  law. 

Very  few  hungry  stomachs  are  fed  with 
philosophical  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  say 
to  the  Senate  that  if  we  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  who  are  unemployed  and 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits,  we 
should  pass  the  emergency  legislation 
now  before  us,  and  then  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  to 
consider  permanent  legislation  if  it  de- 
sires to  do  so.  However,  let  us  do  first 
things  finvt. 

Mr.  CLARK. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FOTTFR. 

Mr.  CLAHK. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan,  whom  I  re- 
spect very  much,  to  tell  us  why  he  thinks 
it  is  playing  politics  to  support  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  which,  as  presently 
drafted,  will  do  my  State  no  good  and,  in 
my  judgment,  will  do  his  State  no  good; 
whereas  if  we  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment we  will  get  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  which  will  give  .some  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  many  idle  workers. 

Mr.  FOTIER.  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  Pennsylvania,  but. 
so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned,  our 
legislature  is  still  in  session,  although  in 
recess,  and  it  will  be  able  to  act  under 
the  proposed  legislation  if  it  desires  to 
do  .-^0. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  .should  lik--  to  a.<:k  the 
Senator  one  more  question.  Will  not  the 
employers  in  his  State  take  the  same  ac- 
tion that  the  employeis  of  my  State  no 
doubt  will  take,  namely,  put  the  whole 
act  into  litigation  in  the  courts,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  extract  a  tax  from 
them  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
benefits? 

Mr.  POTTER.  Tlie  tax  law  is  on  the 
books  now.  The  Reed  bill  has  been 
pas.sed.  Whether  our  employers  will  like 
it  or  not — no  doubt  .some  will  not  like  it — 
we  do  have  a  trying  situation  confrontint; 
us.  Either  we  can  act  quickly,  .so  that  the 
recipients  of  the  benefits  will  receive 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else  we  can 
tie  the  whole  subject  up  in  an  argument 
In  Congress,  and  then  no  one  will  receive 
any  benefits. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement,  and  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
find  mv.self  in  agreement  with  hla  view. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield,  so  that  Z 
may  a.sk  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania?  I  .••hould  like  to  addre.ss 
myself  to  the  Senator  from  Penn-syl- 
vania  in  connection  with  a  statement  he 
has  just  made,  namely,  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  of  any  value  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  heard  the  same  statement 
made  with  respect  to  my  own  State,  and 
with  respect  to  other  States.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  basis  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  POT!  Eli.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
po.se. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  according  to  the 
front  page  of  last  Sundays  New  York 
Times,  said  that  the  bill  would  be  accept- 
able to  and  would  help  only  6  States  in 
the  Union.  He  said  that  it  would  help 
only  6  States.  I  believe  that  such  help 
would  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  upon 
what  factual  basis  the  statement  was 
made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  explained  the  rea- 
.son  in  my  speech.  The  reason  is  t)mt 
there  are  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  which  make  it  unlikely  that 
most  States  of  the  Union  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Ihe  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr  Douglas!  has  .said 
that,  after  sending  telegrams  to  48  Gov- 
errwrs,  he  found  that  only  3  Sutes 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  statement  has 
been  made  with  reference  to  my  State; 
namely,  that  it  could  not  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  I 
have  been  concerned  that  the  bill  would 
not  help  Kentucky,  and  I  have  inquired 
if  payments  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  coastitute  loans  to  a 
State  which  it  would  have  to  repay.  I 
have  talked  today  with  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
I  was  told  that  these  are  the  fact.s  First, 
there  is  no  question  of  any  advancement 
or  loan  to  tlie  States.  To  the  contrary, 
the  bill  makes  the  States  the  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  make  the 
payments  which  are  prescribed  in  the 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  made  a 
similar  statement  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Repayment,  of  course, 
will  come  from  tlie  employei's.  There- 
fore I  do  not  know  why  the  States  are 
limited  in  any  way.  by  reason  of  fearing 
the  obligation  of  debt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Mr  V.  E.  Barne.s. 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  Security  and  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
stated: 

The  state  hft«  no  nuthnrlty  with  or  wlth- 
o\u  leglnlntlvp  notion  to  crpat*  an  obllgfttlon 
to    repay    (unda    liiat    hnvo    been    advanced 
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under  H.  R  130*5  by  Uie  Federal  Oovem- 
mcjit  to  pay  unemployment  Inaurance.  Nor 
can  I  enUit  ialu  an  agr<«mcnt  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Barnes  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  re- 
si>ect  his  Judgment  very  much,  and  he 
had  U'legraphcd  me  to  thi.t  effect.  How- 
ever, I  have  talked  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  wi  h  reference  to 
the  legal  implications  of  the  bill,  and  I 
was  a.s.sured  that  there  would  be  no 
charge  upon  the  States  ir  any  way;  that 
there  would  be  no  oblig  ition  upon  the 
States  to  repay  any  payments  from  their 
general  tax  funds,  or  f  om  any  State 
funds. 

It  would  be  a  charge  uron  the  employ- 
ers of  the  States.  So  I  say  it  is  my 
judgment  that  if  the  Str  tes  wish  to  ac- 
cept the  pa\ments  which  would  be  made 
available  under  the  bill,  they  could  do 
so,  and  repayment  wou  d  t>e  made  by 
employers  Ihrourh  the  federal  employ- 
ment tax. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  bill  does  not 
make  it  mandatory,  although  the  Presi- 
dent's original  recommendation  did. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a 
State  to  accept  the  funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  addre.'ising  my- 
self to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  made  the  statement  to  which  I  took 
exception.  That  is  the  argument  that 
is  being  made  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
others  who  are  as.'-erting  that  the  bill 
will  not  permit  those  who  are  out  of 
work  to  secure  tlie  benefits  provided  by 
the  bill.  I  believe  the  real  problem  is 
whether  a  State  is  willing  to  say  to  its 
employers:  "You  have  got  to  pay  back 
this  monev." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Apparently  Mr. 
Barnes,  from  the  Senator's  own  State, 
has  misled  us.  if  we  have  been  misled. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  have  high  regard  for 
Mr  Barnes.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  mis- 
led anyone.  However.  I  believe  in  this 
respect  he  is  incorrect  about  the  legal 
implications  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  rOTTFR  If  I  still  have  the  floor, 
Mr  President 

Mr  COOPEIR  I  aeree  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michisan.  that 
we  are  considering  emergency  legisla- 
tion. The  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ma.ssarhu.setts  goes  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Compensation  system. 
I  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  improved; 
but  the  issue  today  is  whether  we  will 
pa.ss  a  bill  which  will  give  help  now  to 
the  people  who  are  out  of  work.  For 
4  months  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
recession  and  about  antirecession  meas- 
ures But  the  Congress  has  been  delin- 
quent in  failing  to  take  effective  steps 
to  help  the  ones  who  arc  really  suffering, 
those  \^ho  are  out  of  work  now — as  urged 
for  months  by  the  President.  That  is  the 
reason  I  will  vote  against  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  to  give  immediate  help 
to  the  people  In  need — those  out  of  work 
now. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  make  payments 
available  to  all  covered,  whether  a  State 
makes  an  agreement  or  not. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


Mr,  BYRD.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  criticized  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  stated,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  last  Sunday,  that  he 
argued  again.st  the  bill  in  administration 
circles,  but  was  overruled.  In  the  New 
York  Times  article  it  is  stated: 

It  is  unckTsto'-Hl  tiiat  James  P.  Mitchell, 
the  Secrctiiry  of  Labor,  fcjught  hard  In  ad- 
ministration councils  to  have  the  While 
House  oppose  the  option  amendment  to  Uie 
plan,  but  that  others  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent to  endorse  It. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  he  will  see  that  the  Secretary  of 
l.abor  strongly  endorsed  the  bill.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  him  dated  today. 
May  27,  in  which  he  states: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Office  or  the  StcRrr.'kRT, 
Washmptoii.  May  27,  1958, 
The  Honorable  H,\bry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Smote  Finance  Committee, 
United   States   Senate.    Washington, 
D    C. 
Deab  Senator  By^d:   In  my  testimony  be- 
fore both   the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I 
virgcd   tliat  expeditious    action   be   taken   by 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  wliich  will 
mifke  available,  as  promptly  as  possible,  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  to  Indi- 
vldup.ls    viiio    have    exhauf^tcd    tlieir    regular 
benefits  under  State  or  Federal  laws. 

The  benefits  which  will  be  provided  under 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Houf;e  and  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  temporary  emergency  situa- 
tion. It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  get  these 
benefits  to  the  individuals  who  need  them 
without  delay  For  thl.s  reason.  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H  R.  120C3  as  reported  out  by 
your  committee. 

blncerely  s'ours. 

Jam£S  a.  Mitchell, 

Secrctaiy  o]  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  came  before 
the  committee  and,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  me,  said  he  was  unequivo- 
cally and  strongly  for  the  bill.  Now  he 
has  made  a  statement,  so  the  newspaper 
account  says,  to  the  effect  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  takes  a  different  view. 
But  many  things  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers  which  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
before  the  House  committee: 

If  this  program  were  to  be  made  optional— 

And  it  was  made  optional  in  the  House 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House— 

If  this  program  were  to  be  made  optional. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  this  might  well  require 
Individual  State  legl.slallve  action  In  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  SUte  wished  to 
take  the  option  •  •  •.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  thl.s  would  delay  the  implementation 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  But  this  letter,  dated 
today,  contains  the  latest  information. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  a  loyal  member  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  attended  a 
number  of  meetings  at  the  White  House. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  any  of  them. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  He  made  it  clear  at  those  meet- 
ings, as  he  did  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  he  sup- 
ported the  bill  as  pa.vied  by  the  House 
and  as  reported  by  the  Committee  en 
Finance.  Regardless  of  newspaper  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  that  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
administration, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  few  moments  ago  asked  me  why, 
in  my  judgment,  the  bill  would  be  of  no 
u.se  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Attjiney  General  of  Pennsylvania  is  in 
grave  doubt  whether  the  bill  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commonwealth  without 
calling  the  legislature  into  special  ses- 
sion to  pass  an  act  v;  hich  would  author- 
ize the  acceptance  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment payments  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides. 

The  legislature — and  I  say  this  in  no 
partisan  sense  at  all — happens  to  be  Re- 
publican. Ihe  governor  is  a  Democrat. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Flepublican  legis- 
lature will  never  pass  the  legislation 
which  would  be  nece.ssary  in  order  to 
make  the  payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment available  to  the  unemployed 
workers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pliila- 
delphia  has  already  indicated  to  the 
authorities  at  Harrisburg  that  it  will  in- 
stitute litigation  to  prevent  the  State 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  legislation, 
if  the  governor  should  attempt  to  make 
it  effective  without  calling  the  legislature 
into  session. 

While  I  do  not  want  that  to  be  a  par- 
tisan statement,  nevertiieless  it  is  a  very 
practical  reason  why.  in  my  opinion,  the 
bill  will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  have  departed  a  long  way 
from  the  first  statements  they  made,  in 
which  they  attempted  to  lay  the  onus 
of  any  failure  to  give  payments  to  those 
unemployed — upon  the  bill.  Now  they 
have  left  that  argument  and  are  placing 
the  blame  upon  the  legislatiu-es  of  the 
States. 

I  return  to  my  position,  which  is  a 
consistent  one,  namely,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  \v-ill  deny  any 
payments  to  pei-sons  out  of  work,  if  the 
Stale  will  accept  the  benefits. 

The  argument  was  made  that  the  bill 
limits  payments  to  the  States.  Now  it 
is  said  that  the  legislatures  will  not 
actually  accept  the  payments.  I  do  not 
know  which  argument  is  maintained. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  at  page 
88  of  the  Senate  hearings: 

I  would  like  also  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  publicity  with  respect  to 
the  admlnlstratlona  proposal  and  H.  R. 
12066  as  pa«»e<i  by  the  Houae  characterize* 
the  initial  Federal  payment  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  out  of  the  general  fund*  of  th« 
Treasury  as  a  loan  to  the  States. 
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Neither  the  administration's  proposal  nor 
H  R  12065,  M  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  the  States.  Both  provide 
for  the  payment  of  Federal  benefits  out  of 
Federal  funds  by  States  which  agree  to  act 
as  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  purpose. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  appropri- 
ation of  the  money  for  these  benefits  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Although  provision  Is  made  In 
the  legislation  for  ultimate  restoration  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  so  used,  this 
provision  Is  an  exercise  of  the  Federal  taxing 
power  wholly  separate  from  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  with  a  State  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  paying  temporary  additional 
unemployment  compensation. 

No  State  would  agree  to  assume  an  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  funds:  the  legislation 
merely  provides  that  the  moneys  used  to 
carry  out  the  program  In  each  State  shall 
ultimately  be  restored  to  the  Treasury  from 
future  Federal  taxes  on  employers  in  the 
State  If  not  restored  In  some  other  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long,  because  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors desire  to  vote.  I  have  never  partic- 
ipated in  the  controversy  about  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  So  far  as  the  question 
of  his  views  is  concerned,  they  are  of 
relatively  little  importance  to  me. 

All  I  ever  said  was  that,  so  far  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned, the  proposed  legislation  will  be 
of  little,  if  any,  benefit  unless  one  or  more 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts  shall  be  adopted.  If  the 
bill  shall  be  passed  without  those  amend- 
ments, then,  in  my  judgment,  the  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Penn^^ylvania  will  never 
get  the  benefits  to  which  the  bill  intends 
to  entitle  them. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  wish  to  engage  in  controversy  wilh 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  having  had  experience  of 
almost  50  years  in  different  governmen- 
tal positions  in  Pennsylvania,  I  think  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  that  great 
Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania  could  not  accept  a  loan 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 
But,  speaking  personally,  after  going  into 
the  matter  very  carefully — of  course,  the 
final  decision  mu.st  be  made  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  Pennsylvania  — I  think 
the  payment  would  not  be  a  loan.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  has  explained 
the  situation  very  clearly.  But  even  if 
the  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania 
decided  that  the  payment  was  a  loan,  it 
would  then  be  very  easy  to  call  a  session 
of  the  le'uslature.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  both  Hou.ses  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  are  controlled  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  there  has  never  been  any 
real  controversy  in  our  Commonwealth 
relative  to  questions  of  this  kind. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  had  a  very  small  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature. I  think  it  was  a  majority  of 
only  three.  Nevertheless,  I  had  no 
trouble  in  having  legislation  passed 
which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

So  while  I  dl.sllke  to  dlsaRree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  I  do  not 
think  wc  need  to  have  any  worry  alonw 


that  line.  This  money  will  not  be  In 
the  nature  of  a  loan;  it  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  taxes,  as  was  so  very  plainly 
explained  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  like  to  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  my  very 
able  senior  colleague,  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  shall  detain  the  Senate  no  longer  than 
to  say  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  colleague  on  this  question. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  My  only  question 
is.  What  is  wrong  with  having  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  call  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature?  Certainly,  in  the  Federal- 
State  relationship,  if  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  a  State  require  that  a  legisla- 
tive session  be  called  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
State  should  not  assume  its  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  eminently  correct  in  wiiat  he 
says.  It  so  happens  that  my  judgment 
as  to  how  this  problem  should  be  solved 
is  radically  different  from  his.  I  do  not 
think  the  employers  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  required  to  pick  up  an  extra 
heavy  burden.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  national  emergency.  Unemployment 
is  nationwide.  I  think  that  whatever 
assistance  is  given  should  be  given  on  a 
national  basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few,  brief  comments  in  reply  to 
some  of  the  statements  w  hich  have  been 
made  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  AikknI.  I  shall  make 
them  because  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows  that  his  views  on  any  subject 
carry  great  weight  with  me.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  worked  with  him  on  various 
committees,  including  the  Committee  on 
I^abor  and  Public  Welfare,  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
So  it  is  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  speaks  on  any  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly when  his  remarks  involve  me.  I 
am  all  ears,  and  he  can  nifluence  me  a 
great  deal. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  I  agreed  with  the 
analysis  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made — namely,  that  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  amendments  which  some 
time  ago  were  offered  on  the  floor  of  tlie 
Senate  to  the  welfare  fund  and  pension 
bill  is  on  all  fours  wilh  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in.sofar  as  the  procedural  .^^itua- 
tions  which  confronted  the  Senate  on 
the  two  occasions  are  concerned — I 
would  join  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in 
voting  on  procedural  grounds  against  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  I  believe  that  in 
my  13  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  demon- 
strated that  I  do  not  favor  circumvent- 
ing the  Senate  committees  and  I  w  ill  not 
be  a  party  to  the  elimination  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  very  important  check- 
ing procedures  by  means  of  the  Senate 
committees,  for  I  believe  that  those  pro- 
cedures guarantee  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  reasoned  Judgment  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  appropriate  committees  on 
the  measure.s  which  arc  brouyht  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


I  believe  that  the  difTercnce  I  have 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  only 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  reasonable  procedure  in  regard 
to  the  handling  of  proi^osed  legislation. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  thinks 
that  if  I  vote  thus  afternoon  for  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  my  vote  in  favor  of 
that  amendment  will  be  Incon.sistent 
with  the  position  I  took  regarding  the 
amendments  which  were  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  S.  2888,  the  welfare 
fund  and  pension  bill,  I  believe  that  in 
fairness  to  myself  I  should  make  this 
biief  statement. 

I  do  not  think  tlie  two  situations  are 
similar  at  all.  There  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  House  bill  12065,  which  deals  w  ith 
the  subject  of  unemployment  insurance 
boneflt.s  The  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance:  and  copies  of  the  printed  com- 
mittee hearings  are  before  us  at  this 
time.  The  committee  heard  from  wit- 
ness after  witness  who  made  statements 
on  the  proposals  which  were  advanced 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy!.  I  have  been  advised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts were  con.sidered  within  the  com- 
mittee, and  were  voted  down  there. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  commit- 
tee had.  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Certainly  we  properly  cannot  take 
the  position  that  when  a  committee 
which  has  jurL-^diction  of  the  subject 
matter  has  held  hearinrs  and  has  heard 
from  witnesses  in. regard  to  the  various 
proposals  relative  to  the  subject  matter 
covered  by  the  committee  hearings,  that 
procedure  does  not  give  the  Senate  the 
committee-hearing  procedure  to  which 
the  Senate  is  entitled  in  connection  with 
propo.sed  legislation  of  major  impor- 
tance. 

PENDING    Bn.L    WOrLD    NOT    MriT    EMrHOrNCT 

This  afternoon  one  Senator  said  the 
pending  bill  is  an  emergency  measure, 
and  that  the  Senate  should  take  prompt 
action  to  deal  wilh  the  emergency.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  if  we  wish  to  call 
the  pending  bill  an  emergency  measure, 
certainly  it  is  one  only  in  the  sense  that 
if  the  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  guarantee  a 
continuation  of  the  emergency,  because 
the  record  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
shows  very  clearly  that  many  State  gov- 
ernors have  stated  that  if  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  IIou.se  is  enacted,  it  will 
continue  the  emergency  which  exists  to- 
day in  the  field  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

Mr  President.  I  have  not  read  every 
word  contained  in  the  commulecs  re- 
port; but  I  have  studied  the  report 
enough  to  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what 
happened  in  the  committee,  and  I  have 
a  fairly  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  tlie  proponents  and  op- 
ponents, respectively,  of  the  amend- 
ment.';  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy!. 

If  my  colleagues  will  examine  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume  of  the  committee 
heanng.s.  they  will  find  that  some  very 
outstanding  authorltle.s  in  the  Nation 
tchlifltd    in    legard    to    unemploymeiit- 
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insurance  l)eneflts:  and  when  we  check 
their  testimony,  we  find  they  testified  on 
the  gamut,  let  me  say,  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-insurance-benefit problems:  and 
we  also  find  that  authority  after  author- 
ity among  the  proponents  of  proposals 
of  the  type  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  thought  the  Senate 
should  go  all  the  way  as  regards  pro- 
posed legislation  on  standards  and  other 
legislative  proposals,  including  proposals 
to  increase  the  benefits.  prop>osals  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  coverage,  and  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  coverage  of  em- 
ployees, if  the  Senate  really  is  to  meet 
the  unemployment  problem  which  has 
been  created  by  the  rece.ssion. 

Of  course  we  can  disagree  with  the 
judgment  of  those  authorities;  but  cer- 
tainly the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  germane  and 
was  apropos  to  the  subject  matter  whicli 
was  before  the  committee 

At  this  time  I  see  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  the  committee  hearing. 
The  testimony  he  gave  there  shows  that 
he  did  not  think  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  went  far 
enough;  and  from  the  hearings  we  find 
that  he  favored  a  broader  bill,  as  he  testi- 
fied. Other  Senators  so  testified  at  the 
hearings.  The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy!  testified  there  at 
great  length;  and  in  that  connection  I 
call  attention  to  page  347  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  where  we  find  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  statement  before  the 
committee,  he  said : 

My  own  bill.  S  3244.  .attempts  to  do  so  In 
a  iiiiT  and  uniform  manner. 

And  the  Senator  from  Mas.«a''husetts 
offered  the  bill  as  an  amendment,  and 
the  committee  pondered  it. 

The  committee  heard  from  other  wit- 
ne.sses  in  regard  to  that  matter.  This 
afternoon  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  refer  to  all  the  witnesses 
who  testified  in  that  connection,  but 
anyone  who  can  read  can  see  that  what 
I  have  said  is  correct,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  committee  hearings 
themselves.  On  that  occasion,  witness 
after  witness  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  this  amenament  and 
also  in  regard  to  amendments  which  are 
not  included  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Massachusetts. 

So  I  wish  to  .say  most  respectfully  that 
I  understand  the  position  taken  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  I ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  argument 
by  analogy  is  .sound,  because  I  see  no 
analogy  between  the  procedural  situa- 
tion involved  in  connection  with  the  wel- 
fare fund  and  pension  bill,  when  amend- 
ments which  had  not  been  considered 
at  all  in  the  committee  hearings  were 
ofTered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  procedural  situation  in  connection 
with  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ma&sachusetta.  I  respect- 
fully submit  also  that  the  committee's 
hearings  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  were  very  full 
ones,  too;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  a 
committee  could  deal  more  adequately 
with  amendments.  However.  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 


sachusetts were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  correct  pro- 
cedure when  an  amendment  has  been 
rejected  by  a  committee  which  has  ju- 
ri-sdiction  of  the  subject  matter?  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  who  proposed  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  then  has 
a  right  to  propose  the  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  done. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  followed  a 
proper  procedural  course;  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  not  correct  to  argue  that 
committee  hearings  have  not  been  held 
on  the  amendment. 

REQUIREMENT    OF   ACTION    BY    STATE 
LECISLATURi^ 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  comment  which 
was  made  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I,  during  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  States  can  act  on  the  bill  as  pa.'^sed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  they 
wish  to  act.  and  that  therefore,  it  is  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  bill  as  i>a.s.sed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  at  fault.  I 
think  I  have  paraphrased  accurately 
the  statement  he  made. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
turn  to  the  minority  views.  I  have  also 
checked  the  fuller  statements  which 
appear  in  the  committee  hearings  them- 
selves. The  minority  views  are  exceed- 
ingly aljle.  They  were  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas! 
and  the  Senator  from  Oidahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr  I.  In  the  minority  views  we  find, 
beginning  on  pa'ie  7.  some  very  interest- 
ing statements  which  were  made  by  a 
large  number  of  State  governors  who 
testified  regarding  the  effect  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  it  were  enacted  into  law. 
Among  them  we  find  a  statement  by 
Governor  Holmes,  of  Oregon,  who  stated 
specifically  that  he  recommended  the 
Kennedy  amendments  or  the  Kennedy 
bill.  In  the  minority  views  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  quote  Governor  Holmes,  of 
Oregon,  in  part  as  follows: 

Additional  legislative  action  would  be  re- 
quired to  permit  Oregon  to  operate  under 
ihe  terms  of  H  R.  12065  as  it  is  now 
pending. 

On  page  8  we  find  that  Governor 
Knight,  of  California,  said: 

Accordingly  California  legislation  would 
be  required  before  an  agreement  and  con- 
sent cou'id  be  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
H    R    12065. 

So  we  find  statement  after  statement 
by  governor  after  governor  who  p>ointed 
out  that  special  sessions  of  the  State 
legislatures  apparently  would  be  re- 
quired. 

However.  It  is  argued  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  of  an  emergency 
type.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Congress  waited  for  the 
States  to  act.  much  time  would  pass, 
whereas  at  this  time  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  a  measure  which  would  be 
of  immediate  benefit. 

In  that  connection,  of  course,  I  say 
good  naturedly  and  facetiously  that 
what  we  really  need  in  regard  to  this 


matter  is  a  special  session  of  the  White 
House,  in  order  to  have  the  White 
House  change  its  course  of  action,  and, 
in  view  of  the  hearings  and  in  view  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  State  gov- 
ernors, to  make  a  recommendation  that 
the  Congress  proceed  along  the  hne  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

If  the  States  wish  to  conform  to  the 
standards  called  for  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then,  in  the  future,  further  considera- 
tion by  the  States  will  be  required.  But 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  will  bring  immediate 
benefits  to  the  several  million  unem- 
ployed, or  at  least  to  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  the  unemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  imemployment-insurance 
benefits. 

So  I  say  most  respectfully  I  think  it 
becomes  an  argument  of  semantics,  if  we 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as 
to  whether  the  bill  would  be  at  fault,  or 
the  failure  of  the  States  to  call  special 
sessions  of  the  legislatures  would  be  at 
fault,  becau.se  the  effect  on  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  the  same.  Under  the 
House  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate,  the 
unemployed  are  not  going  to  get  imme- 
diate relief.  becau.^e  the  matter  will  re- 
quire prolonged  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  State  legislatures,  and,  I  may  add. 
will  result  in  great  expense.  I  suggest 
the  extra  cost  of  the  special  sessions  of 
the  legislatures  might  very  well  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  unemployed  by  way 
of  a  saving. 

Furthermore,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  employers  who 
raise  or  refuse  to  raise  taxes.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  subject 
to  the  law  when  it  is  enacted.  The  taxes 
have  to  be  raised  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  such  proceedings  will  be  very 
time  consuming. 

I  urge  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  two 
points  I  have  been  trying  to  outline. 
First,  I  think  the  committee  has  followed 
the  correct  procedural  course.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  followed 
the  correct  procedural  course.  He  sub- 
mitted amendments  to  the  committee. 
Hearings  were  held  on  them.  They  were 
rejected.  He  now  offers  the  amend- 
ments.    It  is  proper  Senate  procedure. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as 
one  reads  the  Douglas-Kerr  minority 
views,  that  if  the  House  bill  is  passed  in 
its  present  form,  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  will  not  be  forthcoming 
to  the  unemployed  and  to  those  whose 
benefits  have  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  mentioned  the  fact 
that  I  testified  before  the  committee. 
Hence  my  reason  for  rising.  I  did.  I  feel 
the  No.  1  priority  in  this  recession  is  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  unemployment  com- 
p>ensation  for  those  whose  eligibility  has 
expired.  This  is  essentially  a  recession 
of  unemployment.  The  fear  of  losing 
one's  Job.  and  therefore  not  having  pur- 
chasing power,  has  caused  an  inhibition 
of  buying  on  the  part  of  consimiers  and 
of  an  inhibition  of  expansion  and  buy- 
ing of  productive  equipment  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers. 
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It  is  very  clear  that  It  has  been  the 
diminution  of  inventories  without  re- 
placement and  the  diminution  of  capital 
goods  and  replacement,  as  di.stinguLshed 
from  the  years  1955  and  1956  and  the 
first  thi-ee  quarters  of  1957,  which  have 
caused  our  difficulty. 

Accordin^'ly.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  in  the 
interest  of  my  State,  which  is  the  largest, 
in  terms  of  commercial  activity,  in  the 
United  States,  to  vote  upon  this  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  the  hi!:;hest  priority.  I 
believe    the    highest    priority    and    the 


greatest  expedition  will  be  gained  if  the 
Slates  are  not  required  to  have  their 
State  legislatures  meet  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  House. 

I  ask  unanunou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Recokd  a.s  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  schedule  of  the  regular  meeting 
time  of  State  let;islatures. 

There  beint^  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Regular  muting  lime  of  State  lejifhilures 


State 


Time  aii'l  term 


riac« 


AUil':uiia - 

Arizona — 

Arkrin.'sas 

("alifornia... 

Colorado 

Conufctlcut 

TVluwijre 

yiorhla - 

(icoruia 

Miho 

lUlnols 


liuliuiia.... 

Iowa 

Kan.sa.s 

Kpiit'iclcy 

l>ouisiaiiu... 


^futn^ 

Muryliiiul 

>f^i!i.-«ichu.si'tts 

Michlffan 

Muiucsola 

Ml.'sl.'^sijipl 

MKsouri 

Monliiiia 

Nctirwvka 

Nova' In. 


0<id  years  In  May 

Annually  iii  Jujuiary 

Odd  yi'nrs  In  F.iniiary - 

Odd  >(ars  in  January;  budgft  sessions,  even  years  In  Mareh 

Annually  iii  January. 

Odd  years  in  Jiuiuary . — 

.-   .do ......... 

Odd  years  in  .\pril - 

Annually .- ...... — 

0<ld  years  in  January 

....do 


New  Hani[»ililre... 

New  Jersi'V 

New  Mexico 

New  York — 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

rennsylvania 

Uho<le  Island 

South  (":u(ilina .. 

South  Dakota 

Tenni  ssee . 

Te.xas 

ftah 

Vermont - —  - 

Virginia 

AVashitiKfon 

West  Vlrpinia 

NVLsconsui . ...... 

Vyoniiug .- 

Al:i.'ika 

Ouani -- 

Hawaii... 

Puerto  RIeo. 

Virgin  Islands ' 


....do 

Annually  in  Ja'ujnry 

Even  years  ni  J.uiiiiirv ■ 

Even  yiara  (til)  ealendiiT  days.^  odd  yv-tn  (30  caimdar  d*yt 
in  May). 

Odd  years  in  J!»nimry 

(.Md  yi-:u.s  In  January;  even  years  in  Kebm.iry ..... 

.\nniiaUy  in  January.... • 

Odd  years  In  Janu:u'y 

Kven  yeir«  In  Jamnry 

Odd  >eurs  in  January 

do 
do 
do 


.    do 

.\n)nially  In  January.. 

Odd  \i-vr'  In  JaniTary 

Annually  in  Jmiiary 

Odil  years  in  1.  liiaury 

Odd  years  in  January — 

do .- 


.do. 

.do. 

do 


Annually  in  January 

do 

Odd  Years  In  January 

do. 


.do- 

.do.. 

do. 


Even  years  in  January. 
Odd  years  in  January.. 
Annually  in  January  .. 
Odd  yeurs  ui  Juuuufy.. 


.do. 
do 


Twice  annually  hi  30-day  ses.s1ons 

Odd  yi  ars  in  Kil'iu.iry .. — ... 

.^nnnnlly  In  January  .     

Inicamernl  logtslatiirc  meela oath  year  in  April  (or  CO 


days 


^fonfFonlery. 
I'hoenU. 
I.ilUe  Itofk. 
Saer  inienloi, 
I>onver. 
iUrUord. 
Dover. 
T»llall:lS.')0«>. 

AtkttiiUa. 
noio,'. 
SprlnpflrM. 
Indl.tnapohSL 
Des  Moini*. 
To|vi  l>a. 
Krjtnl^K>rt. 
Baton  Uoutre. 

.\iiiru<f ». 
.\nn»(Mdts. 

Ilonlo.l. 

Jam  ary. 

.SI.  I'aul. 

Jiwkson. 

JeiTiT»i»n  City. 

Helena. 

I.inrolti. 

Car-onClty. 

Colieord. 

Trenton. 

8sn!a  Kb. 

Albinv. 

Rid.  it'll. 

Bi«rnMrek. 

Coliiinhus. 

Uktiliouia  City. 

."■■ili  III. 

IlarrlxtHirjT. 

rrovidence. 

Collin:  I 'la. 

I'lirre. 

.Nashvllfc'. 

Au.stin. 

Salt  I.i>ke  City. 

Motit|ielt<T. 

Kk'hniond. 

Olyni|>i.i. 

Charle.stun. 

.NfadHon. 

Chev.-nnc. 

Jllii<'au. 
AiTini. 
Honolulu, 
t^un  Ju  tn. 
Chatlottv  Amallc. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this 
schedule  shows  that  31  of  the  48  State 
legislatures  will  be  meetinR  in  odd  years, 
beginning  in  January.  There  are  not 
too  many  State  legislatures  which  are  in 
session  now. 

Fortunately,  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  of  New  York  has  adopted  enabling 
lesislation.  so  that  our  State  govern- 
ment can  take  advantage  of  the  bill 
even  if  it  is  pa.s.sed  in  its  present  form; 
but  that  is  very  much  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  feel  the  need 
of  expedition,  becau.se  the  matter  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  priority,  and  there 
1.S  a  need  for  some  reasonable  grant  ba.si« 
to  supplement  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  cannot  be  forthcominB 
from  the  States, 

Al.'^o.  I  feel  the  matter  of  standards 
is  important,  becau.se  it  represents  a  very 
important  element  of  competition  for 
bUjiness  between  the  Slates,     When  the 


competition  Is  fair,  we  are  satisfied  even 

if  we  in  the  lan.'e  industrial  States  lose 
business.  When  the  competition  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  depreciation  of  the 
standards  of  tho.se  may  receive  unem- 
ployment compen'ation  then  I  think  we 
have  the  ri'^ht  to  feel  th.it  competition 
would  be  fairer  by  havinj,'  in  efTect  a  de- 
cent ba.sis  of  uremployment  compensa- 
tion for  those  In  the  country-  who  are 
contributinfT  to  our  national  production 

F"'or  all  tliosc  rea.sons,  I  .shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESn:)INO  OFPICIlR.  The 
clerk  will  call  th^  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
find  the  followiii.;  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Ailcen 

Bennett 

Biwh 

Allott 

B>t>:« 

Builer 

Harrett 

nnrker 

Hvrd 

Brail 

lil.aii<:» 

Capchart 

C.irlRon  Hr\iKk»  N«Uba««r 

(■.■rr..:i  Jatk.soa  Pastor* 

c.   e    N   J  Jnv!tJ»  Pnrne 

I    ise.  .S   Dak.  Johnson.  Tex.  Poller 

Chavea  Johnston,  H.  C.  Pruxmire 

Clark  Jordiin  Fur'.eU 

Coopwr  Kefauver  Rprercomb 

Cottni  Kennedy  R^)tjerl«on 

CurlU  Kerr  Ruaacll 

Duk..ea  Kuow'.aQd  tkilt.  nstall 

Doiigli.i  Kuchel  Pcho«>ppel 

Dworbhak  Ijiunche  Bmathrrs 

East:aud  Long  S;nith.  Maine 

Eileiidcr  MaK>iuaon  bail. b,  N.J. 

Ervln  Mploiie  Bparkman 

Flanders  Mnnrdeld  Slennla 

t-rear  Martin.  Iowa  ByminKion 

Cioldwater  Uarllu.Pa  Tainmdge 

Green  McClellnn  Thurmond 

Haydm  MrNimara  W.itkins 

Hcniilng*  Morse  Wiley 

HI;  keulooper       Morion  W.il.uuia 

Hill  Mundt  Yarljcruugh 

Hoblltzoll  Murray  Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  present. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  T  am 
in  favor  of  H  R.  12065,  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  CompcnBotiion  Act  of 
19a8.  for  it  embodies  the  b.usic  princi- 
ples lonf;  advocated  by  the  administra- 
tion and  myself. 

For  5  years  the  President  has  been 
urging  the  States  to  enact  legislation 
setting  up  minimiun  standards  neces- 
sary- to  improve  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  He  has  repeated 
his  request  each  succeeding  year. 

Again  in  his  economic  report,  this 
year.  President  Eisenhower  outlined  his 
recommendations  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment uisiuance  coverage.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  distingui.shed  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  House  minority  leader 
JosEi  H  Martin  on  Marcli  8  this  year, 
stating  he  would  place  before  Congress 
his  proposals  on  this  matter.  He  fol- 
lowed this  up  with  a  special  mcssat'e  on 
March  25  requesting  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  50  percent  in  the  number  of 
weeks  for  unemployed  workers,  who 
have  exhau.  ted  tht-ir  benefiU  under 
State  and  Federal  laws,  to  draw  unem- 
ployment compen.sation. 

We  have  before  us  now  this  bill,  which 
embodies  these  proixjsals. 

I.  along  with  my  colleagues,  appreciate 
the  hardshi|xs  of  our  unemployed  work- 
ers. There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than 
that  of  men  or  women,  out  of  work, 
with  their  unemnlnyment  comix»n.sation 
exhausted,  and  with  no  place  to  turn  for 
food  and  shelter. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  need  our 
help  In  their  time  of  distress,  there  have 
been  .some  who  would  make  a  political 
football  of  this  situation. 

1  am  not  impugning  their  motives,  but 
I  object  to  tiitir  methods.  By  extending 
these  benents  to  tiiose  who  aie  not  in 
covered  employment  we  vkou'.d  under- 
mine the  princ.ples  of  a  found  State 
unemployment  compen.sation  program. 
We  would  b«'  replaciiu  a  true  insurance 
prot-'ram  with  llie  dole. 

Not  only  would  such  a  program  be  im- 
pos,sible  to  adminrster  and  jxilice.  but  it 
would  lead  to  more  Federal  encroach- 
ment in  State  affairs. 

I  might  ^tate  alao  that  had  the  Presi- 
dent s  recommendation  for  wider  cover- 
age under  the  present  unemployment 
compcir>at:oii   laws    been   heeded,   more 
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unemployed  workers  would  benefit  under 
this  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. That  Is  something  I  hope  will  be 
remedied. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  pending  bill  Is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  a  true  Insurance  program  and  a  true 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  It  leaves  the 
initiative  to  the  Individual  States  and 
provides  for  repayment  of  funds  in  a 
manner  which  works  no  hardships. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chu.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy).  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lecl'^lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  M.'\NSFIEI.D.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson I.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  FiTLBRiCHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland  1,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Humphrey  1.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  and  the  .Senator  :  rom  Wyoming 
IMr  O'MahoneyJ  are  ab;>ent  on  oflficial 
business. 

I  further  annnimre  on  this  vote,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland!  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Humphrey).  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senat('r  from  Minne- 
sota would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  Ives),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IM".  JennerI.  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Lancer  1   are  nece.'^sarily  absent, 

Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
ThyeI  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
as  a  member  of  the  World  Health  Con- 
ference. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 21 


CatToll 
Cane.  N   J 

Chavez 
Clark 
DouRlaa 
Ore  en 
HeuulngB 


Aiken 

Allott 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlrker 

BridRea 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  8  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

DwirKhak 

Eastland 

E:  lender 


Andrraon 
Church 
Fulhrtgbt 
Oor* 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Krfauver 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Man.sfleld 


M  Naniara 

M'lrse 

Murray 

Neubeiger 

ra.store 

Proxmlre 

Symington 


NAYS     63 

Ervln  Mundi 

Fianders  Payne 

Frear  Poller 

Onldwater  Purtell 

Hnyden  Revercomti 

Hickenlooper  Robertson 

Hill  RuKsell 

Hobllt/ell  enltnnstall 

Hruska  8chr>eppel 

Jthiison.  Tex  8mather» 

Johnston,  8  C  Smith.  Maine 

Jordan  Smith   N   J. 

Kerr  Bparkman 

Knowland  Biennis 

Kuchel  Talmadge 

La  use  he  Thurmond 

I>ong  Watklns 

Marf.n.  Iowa  Wiley 

Martin.  Pa.  Williams 

McClellan  YarlKirough 

Morton  Young 

NOT  VOTINO-  12 

Holland  Linger 

Humphrey  Monroney 

I\es  OMahoney 

Jenner  Thys 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


So  Mr.  KcNNZDY'g  amendment  wa«  re- 
jected. 


AMENDMENT    OP    NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  good  time  to  talk  about  a 
pending  piece  of  legislation,  ina.smuch  as 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  a  mea.sure  to  pay 
people  who  do  not  have  jobs  and  are  not 
working. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  20 
a  joint  resolution  to  give  the  FHA  $4 
billion  additional  authorization  for  in- 
suring mortt-'ages.  I  tried  to  have  the 
joint  resolution  considered  last  Thurs- 
day, but  without  success. 

The  FHA  is  now  out  of  authority  to  in- 
sure mortgages,  and  today  FHA  has  tele- 
graphed all  State  directors  to  discon- 
tinue insurance  of  FHA  mortgages.  This 
means  people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
build  any  houses  under  FHA  mortgages. 
Therefore,  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  becau.se  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
act  and  the  Hou.se  committee  has  refused 
to  act. 

I  am  now  told  we  cannot  get  any 
action  for  10  days,  because  certain  Sena- 
tors, for  some  reason,  want  to  tie  the 
propo.'^al  into  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 
I  think  the  world  ought  to  know  there  is 
some  politics  being  played  around  here, 
and  that,  while  we  are  about  to  pass 
legislation  to  pay  people  for  not  working 
becau.'^e  they  cannot  find  jobs,  at  the 
same  time  we  have  pending  and  have 
had  pending  since  May  20  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which,  if  it  had  been  passed  last 
week,  would  have  kept  people  frcm  los- 
ing their  jobs. 

I  .should  like  to  know  why  we  cannot 
get  the  joint  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  and  have  it  passed 
today.    I  see  no  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

I  repeat:  We  are  about  to  pay  people 
for  not  working,  yet,  as  a  result  of  delay 
and  further  delay,  and  what  looks  like 
another  10  days"  delay,  we  are  keeping 
people  from  getting  jobs  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Is  there  any  Senator  who  would  like 
to  explain  a  situation  like  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  want  to  work 
at  building  houses  and  who  want  jobs, 
will  see  the  justification  for  it?  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  Justifica- 
tion is. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  af- 
ter the  unemployment  compensation  bill 
is  passed,  but  I  should  like  to  have  some 
assurance  from  the  majority  leader  that, 
when  the  bill  which  is  pending  at  the 
moment  has  been  passed,  we  can  take 
up  for  consideration  the  Joint  resolution 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  and  my- 
self. I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  against  the  proposal, 
but  there  has  been  delay  and  further 


delay  in  order  to  tie  it  in  to  an  omnibus 
housing  bill,  which  contains  public  hous- 
ing provisions  and  many  other  things. 

I  presume  the  reason  is  that  by  tying 
it  in  with  a  lot  of  things  in  a  big  housing 
bill.  Senators  will  know  they  must  vote 
for  the  $4  billion  additional  authority 
and  will  have  to  vote  for  some  unde- 
sirable things  in  the  omnibus  housing 
bill. 

I  am  talking  in  a  very  frank  manner. 
I  want  the  world  to  know  exactly  what 
has  happened  and  what  is  happening 
today.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  joint 
resolution  should  not  have  been  passed 
last  week.  There  is  no  excuse  in  the 
world  for  not  passing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion today. 

I  repeat  my  statement  that  the  FHA 
is  out  of  authority  to  insure  mortgages. 
The  FHA  has  telegraphed  all  the  State 
directors  to  discontinue  insuring  mort- 
gages. This  means  we  have  thrown  the 
housing  industry  in  the  United  States  in 
turmoil  and  chaos,  and  we  will  be  throw- 
ing men  out  of  work  at  the  very  time  w^e 
are  talking  about  passing  a  bill  to  pay 
people  for  not  working.  If  anyone  can 
justify  that  sort  of  action  I  wish  he 
would  step  up  to  tell  the  world  about  it, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment on  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  said. 

We  do  not  expect  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  referred  today  or  to- 
morrow. The  Senator  talked  to  me 
about  the  resolution  on  the  telephone 
shortly  after  the  committee  took  action 
on  it.  I  conferred  with  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  and  I  was 
informed  they  were  presently  consider- 
ing housing  legislation,  and  they  ex- 
pected such  legislation  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  either  late  this  week  or  early 
next  week. 

Today  I  conferred  with  members  of 
the  committee  and  urged  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  reported  this  week, 
if  possible,  so  that  the  Senate  could  con- 
sider it  before  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end. 

I  conferred  with  the  minority  leader. 
It  is  my  understanding  we  did  not  want 
any  votes  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  because 
of  primaries  which  are  being  held. 

The  next  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  has  the  highest  priority  is  the  mu- 
tual aid  bill. 

I  attempted  to  explain  all  that  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  privately.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  I  agree  with  him  that 
somebody  is  playing  politics;  and  I  think 
most  of  the  people  who  heard  the  Sena- 
tor know  who  It  Is. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  say  there  Is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  joint  resolution,  which  Is  very, 
very  simple  In  Its  terms,  and  the  hous- 
ing bill  which  Is  presently  being  con- 
sidered. The  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing yesterday  reported  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  to  the  full  committee,  and  the 
full  committee  will  take  the  bill  up  in  a 
matter  of  a  week.  However,  all  we  get 
from  the  able  majority  leader  Is  that  the 
re.solutlon  will  be  handled  in  connection 
with  the  omnibus  housing  bllL  That  is 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
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We  Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  be- 
cause there  was  an  emergency  and  we 
wished  to  keep  the  housing  industry  of 
America  going.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
the  PHA  was  forced  today  to  telegraph 
every  State  director  to  discontinue  In- 
suring mortgages.  That  means  people 
will  have  to  discontinue  FHA  housing 
operations. 

It  was  only  about  T  months  aco  that 
the  Congress  passed  an  emergency  hous- 
ing bill  to  stimulate  building.  The  legis- 
lation has  stimulated  building.  That  is 
the  reason  the  FHA  has  used  up  its 
authority  to  insure  mortgages. 

Two  months  a«o  we  were  tulking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  an  emer- 
Rcncv  hou.'^inR  bill  as  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  was  a  wonderful  thing.  We  passed  the 
legislation.  As  a  result  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  booming  in  Uie  United  States, 
to  the  point  where  the  FHA  has  run  out 
of  authority  to  insure  mortgages. 

We  have  now  presented  a  very  simple 
Joint  resolution,  which  asks  that  the 
FHA  be  given  more  authority  to  insure 
houses  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
is  the  answer?  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  an  omnibus  hoiisii.g  bill  under  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  bill  embraces 
some  80  paces.  The  bill  contams  many 
tilings  about  hoiisiiig  and  public  hous- 
ing. It  will  take  the  full  committee  2  or 
3  days  to  write  up  the  bill.  Then  the 
bill  will  come  to  the  Senate.  It  should 
require  a  couple  of  days  of  debate  ui 
the  Senate.  Then  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
House,  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  commitlcc.  The  House  will  have 
to  pass  the  bill.  Possibly  the  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  Then  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  process  ordinarily  takes  about  30 
days.  Are  we  to  understand  from  the 
able  majority  leader  that  the  FHA  is 
going  to  be  without  authority  to  in.sure 
mortgages  for  30  days?  Is  that  what 
we  are  to  understand? 

Why  is  thei-e  a  delay  about  this  mat- 
ter? Why  do  we  want  to  throw  men  out 
of  work?  Why  do  we  want  to  stop  the 
construction  of  FHA-insured  houses  in 
the  United  States'     What  is  the  rea.son'' 

The  able  majority  leader  has  said, 
•'One  can  understand  who  Is  playing 
politics."  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  ob- 
vious who  might  well  be  playing  politics, 
because  the  PHA  Act  is  an  act  for  every- 
body. The  act  has  been  on  the  books  for 
years  and  years  and  years. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the 
merits  of  the  joint  resolution.  There  is 
no  dispute  about  it.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  amount  to  be  provided.  The 
only  argument  is,  "Shall  we  handle  it 
now.  so  that  the  FHA  can  continue  to 
function?  Shall  we  continue  to  insure 
hou-ses,  so  that  the  people  can  continue 
to  be  employed  in  the  housing  industry, 
while  the  industry  moves  forward?"  or 
"Shall  we  close  the  housing  industry 
down  until  the  Senate  passes  an  omni- 
bus housing  bill,  which  might  take  30 
days?' 

That  Is  the  only  question.    Senators 

can  be  the  judges  as  to  what  they  wish 
to  do.  If  they  wish  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation to  e.\ist.  it  is  all  right  with  me; 
but  I  felt  obligated  to  call  attention  U> 
exactly  what  is  liappening  today. 


additional  unemployment  com- 
pb:nsation 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IH.  n.  12065)  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  aaid  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  de-^k. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  presiding  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
desist  from  conversation.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Miune   will    be   stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  in 
line  23,  immediately  after  "(a>  '  it  is  pro- 
posed to  in.-ert  "<  1  >  ". 

On  page  8,  botwccn  lines  20  and  21  it 
is  proposed  to  uisort  the  foUowui;?: 

"(2)  The  repayn^.ent  provlsloivi  of  pnra- 
graph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  whose 
unemployment  comix-nsation  law  by  Janu- 
;uy  1.  1963,  provUlcE  (.md  the  Sccret;u-y  so 
finds  that  such  l.iw  provides)  :  (A)  that 
such  law  sh.\U  be  applicable  to  employers 
employing  one  or  more  Individuals  at  any 
time  during  a  calendar  year:  (B)  a  benefit 
formula  under  which  the  greut  majority  of 
the  workers  covered  by  such  law  shall  t>e 
eligible  for  benefits  payment  equal  to  at 
IcAst  50  percent  of  their  regular  weekly 
wnges;  and  (C)  that  the  period  rftirlng 
wlilch  all  eligible  claimants  mr^y  receive  im- 
employment  compensation  benefltfl  shall  not 
be  less  than  26  weeks." 

Mr.  PAYNE  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
not  take  much  time  to  discu.ss  the 
amendment.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  In  effect,  it  is 
incentive  legislation  to  try  to  encourage 
States  that  do  not  meet  the  standards 
which  ha\e  been  advanced  for  several 
years  by  the  administration  to  get  their 
houses  in  order  and  to  come  up  to  the 
minimum  stand.ards  which  have  been 
suggested.  If  they  do  that,  they  are 
given  freedom  from  the  repayment  pro- 
visions of  the  bill;  so  that,  in  effect,  the 
result  would  be  a  grant  to  the  States 
that  brought  their  systems  up  to  the 
required  standards. 

In  other  words,  it  would  mean  tliat 
the  law  would  apply  to  employers  em- 
ploying one  or  more  employees  at  any 
time  during  a  calendar  year;  the  benefit 
under  the  foi-mula  would  be  at  lea'^t 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  regular  weekly 
wage,  and  the  pciiod  during  which  a  per- 
son may  receive  compensation  payments 
would  not  be  less  than  2G  weeks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  wiio  is  so  gracious  and  also 
very  considerate  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, has  spoken  so  briefly.  I  hope  the 
imix)rt  of  the  amendment,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  real  value  in  terms  of  the 
unemployment  situation  which  faces  us 
today,  w  ill  not  escape  u-s. 

I  believe  the  proposal  is  the  traditional 
carrot  and  stick  proposal — an  induce- 
ment to  do  something  in  ordtr  to  earn 
forijivene^s. 

Many  Senators,  even  though  they 
voted  against  the  previous  amendment, 
believe  Umt  the  efficient  and  expeditioun 
and   emergency    way    to   deal    with    the 


situation  Is  by  grants.  I  say  if  we  can- 
not have  that,  at  least  let  us  have  a  loan 
situatiim  wluch  is  of  real  use  in  terms 
of  stabilization  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  situation. 

As  a  Republican  who  has  ardently 
supixjited  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  so  many  of  his  programs,  let 
me  say  Uiat  when  Uie  President  for  5 
years  has  been  asking  the  States  to  ac- 
cept the  very  standards  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  we  mu.st  assume 
that  he  really  means  it.  Know  ing  the 
President  as  I  do.  I  feel  he  does  mean 
It.  and  tiiat  it  is  closr»  to  his  heart. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  a  situation  which 
enables  us  to  strike  a  blow  lor  this  kind 
of  system,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
gives  us  the  op;x)rtunity  to  do  so,  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

1  herefore,  I  should  like  to  tell  my 
colleague  from  Maine  that  I  personally 
feel  indebted  to  him  for  brinrmg  up  thi.s 
very  reasonable  and  intelliKcnt  proposal, 
which  the  committee  has  had  a  chance  to 
consider,  and  that  the  Senate  should 
take  It  very  seriously,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  in  kecpin.;  with  what  is 
typical  of  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  comes, 
he  IS  not  making  a  long  speech  about 
what  is  an  extremely  important  subject 
to  the  whole  Ami  rican  economy  and  to 
millions  of  individual  Americans  who 
are  suffering  the  effects  of  grave  priva- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  1  thank  the  distin- 
fui.'-hrd  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks.  Let  me  close  my  statement 
by  ."^aying  that  we  have  been  worried  by 
compuLsory  requirements  beiny  foisted 
upon  the  States. 

lliCie  is  nothing  compuKsory  about 
my  propwal.  In  effect,  it  merely  says 
to  the  States:  If  you  will  bring  your 
bUindards  up  to  decent  levels  and  decent 
minimums.  you  will  net  be  required  to 
repay  to  the  Treasury-  the  amount  whit  h 
has  been  R.vcn  to  you  for  unemployment 
benellts."  It  provides  that  they  can  do 
this  at  any  time  up  to  January  1.  1963 
That  is  certainly  a  reasonable  provision 
for  anyone  to  follow. 

Mr  kuCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Calif orni.i. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  deli-hted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
cellent amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine.  Far  dif- 
ferent from  the  proposal  previously 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chu-setts.  the  pending  amendment  is  one 
which  every  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
clearly  understand. 

Many  questions  arase  In  my  mind  dur- 
ing: the  discassion  of  the  rather  involved 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts.  Time  did 
not  permit,  in  the  absence  of  a  commit- 
tee hearing  prior  to  that,  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  questions  which 
must  have  occurred  to  others  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  to  me. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  proposal  that 
can  be  readily  understood  by  all  of  u.«!. 
It  is  m  the  interest  of  the  people.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  States  which  are 
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required  presently  to  administer  the 
proposed  statute.  I  am  delighted,  as  I 
said,  to  have  an  opportui.ity  to  support 
the  constructive  proposal  of  my  friend 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  thank  ny  colleague. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  i.m  glad  to  join 
my  colleagues  who  have  just  spoken  in 
support  of  the  amendm'  nt.  I  And  it 
particularly  of  value  in  the  event  the 
Senate  decides  to  adopt  an  amendment 
now  at  the  desk,  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.s.sachustLts,  which  has  not 
yet  been  culled  up.  but  which  I  tru^t  will 
soon  be  called  before  the  Senate.  It 
deals  with  a  temporary  trrangement  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  I  intend  to 
supix)rt  the  amendment  if  it  is  offered. 
I  feel  that  the  amendmen.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wil  be  a  comple- 
ment to  a  bill  which  will  help  very 
quickly  to  relieve  a  burden  which  States 
must  now  bear. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thanl:  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  particularly  be- 
cause I  know  he  .vharc  witli  me  the 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
and  has  suiMxirled  legislation  designed 
to  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  tne  floor. 

Sever ^L  Sen.^tors.     Voie!     Vote! 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  P  esident,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  t.ie  amendment 
for  two  reasons.  First,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  this  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  which  woulc  force  the  bill 
to  conference  and  delay  the  program. 

Tlie  other  reason,  to  me.  Is  obvious. 
The  amendment  is  a  kind  of  bribe 
which  premises  special  btnchts  to  Stales 
whose  prc;;rams  are  alre\dy  at  or  near 
the  standard  sufn'csted  liy  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  but  it  presents  a  very  seri- 
ous pioblcm  to  States  w!iich,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  feel  that  it  would  be 
unwi.se  to  make  the  chan;;e  indicated. 

There  is  no  way  to  m<  asure  the  cost 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Tlie  amendment  has  the  added 
disadvantare  of  bringing  the  whole 
theory  of  grants  into  a  program  which 
previously  has  been  handl?d  by  taxation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wii:  keep  the  bill 
unchanged  and  will  rejert  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  PAYNE.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■* 

Mr.   BENNETT.     I  yicM. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  has  establi.shed  a  i  recedcnt.  if  we 
may  call  it  that,  to  enable  States  which 
participate  in  the  Inter  :tate  Highway 
System  program,  and  w  ilch  choose  to 
eliminate  advertising  from  interstate 
highways,  to  derive  increi.sed  benefits  if 
they  comply  with  the  provisioris  of  the 
law-* 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  make  two  cbservations  in 
reply.  First,  I  voted  asairust  that  pro- 
vision. Second,  the  difference,  as  I  re- 
member it.  was  between  90  percent  and 
92 '2  percent.  The  proposal  was  to  help 
to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  getting  rid 
of  existing  advertising  rights. 

But  in  this  case  the  wliole  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  State  would  be  wiped  out. 


Mr.  PAYNE.  The  statement  was  made 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  what 
the  cost  would  be.  The  testimony,  and 
certainly  the  report  of  the  committee,  in- 
dicates that  the  overall  cost  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  will  be  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  Certainly  the  pro- 
gram about  which  I  am  talking  would 
not  cast  in  excess  of  $600  million.  It 
might  be  much  less  than  $600  million. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  The  cost  incident  to 
the  pending  bill  will  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  the  Senator's 
amendment,  a  part  of  the  cost  will  re- 
main as  a  Federal  grant  and  will  be  a 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  never  to 
be  returned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  What  incentive  would 
there  be  for  a  State  which  does  not  bor- 
row any  money?  Would  not  the  incen- 
tive be  that  the  State  would  not  have 
to  repay  what  it  borrowed? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  happen  to 
a  State  which  either  cannot  borrow  or 
finds  it  is  not  necessary  to  borrow? 

Mr.  BENNE'IT.  That  Slate  would 
have  no  benefit  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  frcm  Maine. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Would  not  such  States 
be  financing  unemployment  i^ayments  in 
other  States  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
completely  correct.  A  State  who?;e  pres- 
ent program  meets  the  sp>ecifications  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  have  to  do  nothing  to 
get  the  benefits  of  this  program  abso- 
lutely free  of  cost  to  the  employers  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORION.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  frcm  Maine,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  emergency 
legislation.  It  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  who  are 
going  off  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion rolls  in  States  where  there  are  not 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  them 
otherwise. 

This  is  the  type  of  amendment,  re- 
gardless of  its  merits  or  demerits,  which 
will  place  the  bill  in  conference  for  a 
long  time.  We  who  are  experienced  in 
the  procedures  of  the  House  understand 
that  the  amendment  will  do  that.  There- 
fore. I  hope  the  bill  can  be  kept  as  clean 
as  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reluctantly  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  w  hy  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


PROPOSED  LIMITATION  OF  THE 
JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  thfe  Washington  Star 
of  yesterday  comments  on  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Jenner-Butler  bill,  which 
would    modify    some    recent    Supreme 


Court  decisions  and  would  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
matter  of  permitting  individuals  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  States. 

This  excellent  editorial  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  measure, 
as  other  editorial  commentators  have 
called  it.  "to  kill  the  umpire." 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill,  and  I  was  also 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  the  measvire.  although 
I  was  not  in  a  position  at  the  time  to 
attend  many  of  the  hearings.  However, 
extensive  hearings  were  held,  and  a  great 
deal  of  opinion  evidence  was  received  by 
the  committee. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction 
to  hear  matters  relating  to  the  right  of 
individuals  to  practice  law  in  the  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  rendered  two  deci- 
sions last  year  which  have  been  seriously 
questioned  by  many  members  of  the  bar 
and  students  of  constitutional  law.  As 
the  writer  in  the  Star  points  out,  "It  is 
not  an  earthshaking  Lssue,"  but  I  believe 
the  committee  was  in  error  in  reporting 
a  bill  with  this  section  in  it.  I  moved 
in  the  committee  to  strike  out  section  1, 
but  was  defeated.  When  and  if  the 
rneasui'e  is  ma,de  the  pending  business  in 
the  Senate.  I-  shall  move  to  strike  this 
section,  largely  on  the  ground  that  I 
think  the  problem  which  was  created 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  will  be 
solved  in  actual  practice  in  the  matter 
of  a  very  few  years.  I  do  not  agree  with 
tlie  Supreme  Courts  ruling,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  remedy  suggested  does 
not  require  the  use  of  the  power  which 
Congress  has  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  Congess  makes  it  clear  that 
it  has  the  right,  and  that  it  will  e.xercise 
that  right,  to  define  clearly  what  Con- 
gress meant  in  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  it.  but  which  the  Supreme 
Court  construes  contrary  to  what  Con- 
gress thought  it  meant  when  the  laws 
were  adopted.  Clearly,  Congress  should 
be  able  to  redefine  the  legislation  which 
it  had  the  power  to  enact.  Congress  has 
exercised  the  power  of  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  legislation  which  has  been 
ruled  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  the  past.  I  can  see 
no  attack  on  the  Court  when  Congress 
determines  that  its  meaning  has  been 
misconstrued  and  determines  to  correct 
the  situation  with  additional  legislation. 

This  editorial  is  such  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  their 
meaning  that  I  believe  that  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  should  read  it.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star  of  May  26,  1958] 
Killing  the  Umpire 

One  approach  to  the  Jenner-Butler  bill, 
which  wovild  modify  some  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  is  to  denounce  it  .as  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  kill  the  umpire.  This  is 
not  an  approach  which  reflects  much  credit 
on  tlie  maturity  of  those  who  adopt  it. 
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The  bin  would  do  four  things.  The  first 
provision  would  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
<if  Jurisdiction  to  overrule  a  refusal  by  a 
Etate  to  permit  an  Individual  to  practice  law 
In  the  State.  This  is  a  reaction  to  two  ques- 
tionable decisions  last  year,  and  in  some 
tmall  degree  it  would  curb  the  power  of  the 
court.  It  Is  not  an  earth-shaking  Issue,  for 
Rny  person  denied  permission  to  practice  law 
would  have  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  tlie 
State.  The  question  Is  whether  the  issue  is 
cf  sufficient  importance  to  Justify  Concrre.ss 
In  exercising  Its  constitutional  power  to  limit 
the  cotirt's  Jurisdiction.    We  doubt  that  It  is. 

The  second  provision  would  modify  the 
court's  controversial  ruling  in  the  Watklns 
case  by  stipulating,  in  eflect,  that  a  Con- 
gressional Investigating  committee,  once  the 
issvie  has  been  raised,  shall  t>e  the  final  Judge 
r.s  to  whether  a  question  aslced  a  witness  is 
pertinent  to  the  investigation.  Some  cor- 
rection of  this  sort,  if  It  can  be  done  within 
constitutional  limits,  may  well  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  ellectlveness  of  Congressional 
Investigations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third  and  fourth  pro- 
visions lie  well  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. One  deals  with  a  ruling  that  Congress 
had  intended  to  preempt  the  flp!d  In  deal- 
ing with  subversive  activities.  The  other  In- 
volves a  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  In  passing  the  Smith  Act,  under 
■which  several  Communist  leaders  have  been 
convicted.  We  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
any  argument  respecting  tlie  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  these  provisions.  For  If  the 
Court  has  misinterpreted  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, or  if  Congress  failed  to  make  Its  In- 
tention clear.  It  can  hardly  be  dovibtPd  that 
the  national  legislattire.  if  It  thinks  it  is 
wise  to  do  so.  can  adopt  corrective  or  clari- 
fying laws.  And  these  certainly  will  not  kill 
the  umpire. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  one  final  word  on 
this  latter  point.  The  klll-the-umplre  out- 
cry seems  to  be  based  on  the  fallacious  notion 
that  the  Court  is  aloof  from  politics  and 
should  be  immune  to  attack  or  criticism. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  national  experience 
to  support  tills  view.  In  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term,  the  Court  has  always  been  Involved 
In  politics.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  he  should 
refresh  his  recollection  with  respect  to  the 
clashes  between  the  Court  and  such  Presi- 
dents as  Jefferson.  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Grant, 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  some  of  these 
clashes  the  court  prevailed.  In  others  It  was 
curbed.  But  It  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  of  our  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment— subject  to  no  restraint  except  self- 
restraint,  or.  In  rare  Instances,  to  the  re- 
straint which  can  be  imposed  upon  it  by  a 
Con^'ress  or  a  President.  In  this  instance — 
In  the  case  of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill — there 
Is  no  significant  threat  to  the  independence 
or  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  Court. 
Tlie  real  question  Is  whether  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  any  or  all  of  the  bill's  provisions,  and 
this  is  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thinlc  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
There  has  been  so  much  of  a  critical 
nature  written  about  the  bill.  S.  2646. 
that  the  public  simply  has  not  been  able 
to  comprehend  what  we  aie  trying  to  do. 
But  as  time  goes  on  I  am  certain  that 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  will  become 
known,  and  that  when  the  people  under- 
stand it,  they  will  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  With  respect  to 
clarifying  what  Congress  meant  in  sev- 
eral other  measures  which  have  been 
ruled  on,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  now 
before    the    Senate    Committee    on    the 


Judiciary  a  bill,  S.  H,  which  attempts 
to  correct  another  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Precisely  so. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Some  persons  who 
are  supportinfr  S.  11  are  opposing  S.  2646 
because  they  think  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  be  clarified 
in  certain  very  important  respects. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Precisely  so.  Many  of 
the  bills  coming  befoie  Congress  have 
for  their  purpose  the  clarifyiny  of  Court 
decisions.  Indeed,  some  of  tiiem  have 
for  their  sole  purpo.se  the  reversal  of 
decisions  which  Concjie.ss  feels  have  er- 
roneously construed  their  intent.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  such  action  by 
Congress. 

ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  .the  bill  (H.  R.  12065)  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 

[Mr.  P.\YNE  1. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  be  rejected.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  is  a  very  far-reachint:  amendment. 
It  has  nothins  to  do  with  the  emerj^ency. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  States  by 
providinq;  certain  benefits  to  the  State. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  re- 
payment provisions  of  H.  R.  120C5  shall 
not  apply  if  a  Slate  increases  covera^te 
by  January  1.  1963.  so  that,  first,  em- 
ployers of  one  or  more  employees  are 
covered;  second,  benefit  payments  equal 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  worker's  ret;u- 
lar  weekly  wace:  and  third,  the  duration 
period  be  at  least  26  weeks. 

States  then  micht  think  that  they  are 
relieved  of  the  advancements  which  aie 
to  be  made  by  reason  of  the  bill,  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  $G00  million. 

The  amendment  would  not  be  helpful 
at  all  in  this  emers=:ency.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.     I  Putting  the  question.  I 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  the  amondment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  I  a.sk  that  it  be  stated.  It  is 
identified  by  the  letter  ■'F* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pno.xMiRE  in  the  chain.  Let  the  Chair 
a.^k  whether  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts desires  to  have  the  entire  amend- 
ment read. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  Mr.  President: 
It  Will  suffice  to  have  the  identification 
of  the  amendment  and  the  names  of  the 
sponsors  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  amendment  is 
identified  as  "5-26-58-f\  "  and  is  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Proxmire, 


Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Neubercer,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Pasture, 
and  Mr.  Magnuson. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "April"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  ". 

On  page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  otit  the 
following:  "(or  after  such  later  date  as  may 
be   specified  pursuant  to  section    102    (bn". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  12  through  16. 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "^3)".  and 
Insert  In   lieu  thereof  "(2i". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  1  throvigh  19 
and  inseit   in   lieu   thereof   the  following. 

"dvration 

"(b)  The  m.TXlmtim  aggregate  amount  of 
temporary  unemployment  compen.satlon 
payable  to  aii'y  individual  under  this  Act 
shall  be  an  amoupt  equal  to  sixteen  times 
the  la.st  weekly  benellt  amount  (includmg 
allowance  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  iniemployment  which  was  payable  to 
him  pursuant  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  or  laws  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  under  which  he  last  exhausted 
his  rights  before  making  hU  first  claim 
luider  this  act.  The  payment  for  any  such 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
temporary  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  him  under  the  unem- 
ployment  compensation   law   of   any   State  " 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  3  through  10: 
change  "(c)"  to  "(b)"  In  line  13  and  change 
"(d)  "  to  "(C)"  In  line  17. 

On  page  5.  Immediately  following  line  25. 
Insert  tlie  following: 

"absence    or    ACaEEMENT 

"(d)  Where  there  Is  no  agreement  under 
section  102,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  temporary  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  on  the  basts  provided 
in  this  title,  and  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  utilize,  pursuant  to  such 
agreements,  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agencies,  and  may  delegate  to  officials 
of  such  agencies  any  authority  granted  to 
him  by  this  title  whenever  the  Secretary 
dclermlncs  such  delegation  to  be  necessary 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  allo- 
cate or  transfer  funds  or  otherwise  to  pmy 
the  total  cost  of  the  temporary  additional 
unemployment  compensation  paid  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  with  Federal  agencies 
and  to  pay  or  reimburse  fuch  agencies  for 
expcn!ic«  Incurred  in  carrying  out  such 
agreements." 

On  page  7.  line  16,  insert  after  "(b)"  and 
before  "whose"  the  following:  "or  in  n  State 
whore  there  Is  no  agreement  under  section 
102  ". 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  8,  Insert 
"(l)". 

On  pnge  8.  line  2n.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or.  (II)  that  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  such  State  provides:  (Ai  that 
suph  law  shall  be  applicable  to  employers 
employing  one  or  more  individuals  at  any 
time  during  a  calendar  year.  (B)  a  benefit 
formula  under  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  workers  covered  by  such  law  &tuill  be 
eligible  for  benefit  payments  equal  Ui  at 
least  50  percent  of  their  regular  weekly 
wages,  and  (C)  that  the  period  during 
which  all  eligible  claimants  may  receive 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  shall 
not  be  less  than  20  weeks;  or  (ill)  that  on 
January  1  of  the  taxable  year  (A)  the  bal- 
ance In  such  States'  unemployment  fund 
on  the  last  day  of  the  preceedmg  quarter 
Is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid   from  such  fund   under   the  Stal« 
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unemployment  compensation  law  during 
the  six  months'  period  ending  on  such  last 
day  and  (B)  that  the  average  contribu- 
tion rate  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  taxable  year  is 
not  less  than  2  7  percent  and  that  the  mini- 
mum contribution  rate  uider  such  Itiw  for 
the  two  preceding  taxable  years  was  not  less 
th.-ui  1.2  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  provides  tl  at  participation 
in  the  profiram  will  be  .automatic.  The 
duration  of  the  temporary  compensation 
payments  will  be  a  flat  minimull^  of  16 
weeks.  The  paymenUs  will  be  made  at 
the  present  State  rates. 

Ihe  amendment  al.^o  provides:  First. 
that  a  State  need  not  lepay  the  cost  of 
the  lemporaiT  unemiilcyment  compen- 
sation proRram  for  the  State — and  here 
I  include  the  language  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mnine  I  Mr.  Pay.ne] 
and  the  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey — if  it  has 
in  Its  law,  and  adopts.  :ninimum  stand- 
ards of  weekly  amoun's  and  duration, 
as  advocated  by  the  Pie.sident.  namely, 
50  percent  of  the  individual  worker's 
waRe,  for  a  period  of  26  weeks. 

That  is  the  very  standard  the  Presi- 
dent himself  re-recomricnded  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  as  a  minimum  standard 
for  the  States. 

Second,  that  a  Slate  is  not  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
State  if  its  unemploymrnt  program  is  in 
a  precaiious  pohilion  and  if,  in  addition, 
the  State  has  maintained  average  un- 
employment tax  rates  of  2.7  percent  of 
payrolls,  with  a  minimum  of  12  percent, 
durinR  the  pa.st  2  year.s. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mas;achusctts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.      I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  has 
merely  called  up  the  amendment.  He 
does  not  intend  to  have  it  voted  on  *o- 
night.  does  he? 

Mr.  KENNEX)Y.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

MORSE  AMrNPMrNT  FOR  rEDER.ILLT  riNANCTD 
RAU.ROAD  UrCEMPLOTMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  13 
WLEKS 

Mr.  MORSE.  T  wi.'^h  to  say  that  I  am 
about  to  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment, 
and  a.'k  that  it  be  printed,  so  it  can  be 
con.«ldered  tomorrow  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  My  amendment  simply 
would  add  an  additional  section  on  page 
4  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusctts;  at  the  end  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  propo.se  an  amendment  to 
add  temporary  benefits  and  to  extend  the 
unemployment  compensation  for  13 
wetks.  With  a  Federal  grant  to  finance 
thp  additional  t)enefits. 

I  shall  send  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  de.sk.  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed;  and  I  shall  call  it  up  to- 
morrow. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  (iive  favorable  consideration  to 
my  amendment  to  his  amendment.  It 
seeks  to  provide  for  railroad  employees 
the  same  advantages  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  seeks  to  provide  for  other 
employees. 


In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  and  non- 
discriminatory practices,  I  believe  my 
amendment  has  great  merit;  and  I  shall 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  consider  my  amendment 
overnight,  and  then,  on  tomorrow,  will 
state  whether  he  can  accept  it  as  a  part 
of  his  amendment,  and  will  incorporate 
it  as  a  part  of  his  amendment  or  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  thereby  making  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment separately. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  many  weeks 
does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  call  for? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  calls  for  13  weeks,  in 
the  case  of  the  railroad  employees. 

RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

AMENDMtNT    TO     KENNEDY     AMENDMENT    AC- 
CEPTED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well;  I  accept 
the  amendment  right  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  the  amendment  sent  to  the  desk,  to 
be  printed.  I  believe  it  should  be  at  the 
desk.  But  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts has  announced  that  he  will  accept 
my  amendment.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oiegon  send  to  the  desk 
his  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
having  it  typed  at  this  time.  However. 
I  have  discu-s.sed  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  and  he  knows  its 
contents.  If  necessary,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  can  accept  it  tomorrow, 
as  a  perfecting  amendment.  But  I 
thought  we  should  make  our  record  this 
evening. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  hkc  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  be  willing  to  amend  his 
amendment  by  making  the  following 
change  on  page  3,  in  line  23:  Strike  out 
the  word  "twenty-six"  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "thirty".  The  purpose 
is  to  have  the  Federal  standard.s — which, 
as  I  undrr.'^tand  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  need  not 
become  apphcable  for  several  years — 
wiien  they  do  become  applicable,  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  already 
committed,  by  State  law.  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  30 
weeks. 

If  we  are  to  try  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards on  a  national  level,  it  seems  to  me 
a  little  unfair  to  penalize  my  Common- 
wealth because  it  provides  30  weeks  of 
unemployment  compen.sation.  instead  of 
merely  26  weeks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  many  other 
States. 

So  I  shall  deeply  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  accept 
my  amendment  as  a  part  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  accept  it,  al- 
though I  think  this  year  the  President 
requested  only  26  weeks.  However,  this 
language  deals  with  the  repayment  in 
1963.  By  that  time — 5  years  from  now — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent then  will  have  raised  his  sights,  and 


that  although  26  weeks  are  requested 
now,  30  weeks  will  be  regarded  as  proper 
then. 

So   I  accept   the   amendment   of   the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Macsachu.setts  accepts  the  requested 
change  from  26  to  30  weeks,  what  will 
be  tlie  effect  on  the  various  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  would  have  to 
raise  their  standards  to  30  weeks,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  assumed. 
They  would  have  to  do  that  by  1963,  un- 
der the  repayment  provision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  they  would  not  have 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  30  weeks  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the.'je  provisions,  would  they? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  The  language  of 
this  amendment  is  the  original  language 
of  the  other  amendment,  with  two 
changes,  as  follov.s:  First,  instead  of 
calling  for  a  50-pcrccnt  increase  re- 
gardless cf  the  duration  of  the  program 
in  a  particular  Slate,  the  amendment 
calls  for  a  flat  16  weeks,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  McCormack-Mills  bill 
which  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  amendment  is  manda- 
tory, and  includes  tlie  language  of  the 
administration  bill,  and  requires  that 
every  State  accept  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  payments  are  to  be 
ba.scd  on  tlie  present  State  laws,  are 
they? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Yes.  But  the  amend- 
ment extends  them  for  16  weeks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  extends  them  for  16 
weeks,  does  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  Is  correct. 

I  also  include  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Payne  I,  but 
modify  it  so  as  to  call  for  30  weeks,  which 
I  believe  is  fair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  amendment 
will  apply  to  States  which  presently  have 
requirements  in  regard  to  a  total  of  four 
employees? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct:  the 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  that 
point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  trying  to  make 
sure  that  special  sessions  of  the  State 
legislatures  would  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct;  the 
amendment  would  avoid  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  understand  that  the 
amendment  would  be  applicable  without 
the  holding  of  special  sessions  of  the 
legislatures  in  most  States,  at  least? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  is  that  if 
we  adopt  the  language  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed,  then,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  explained,  if  a  State  leg- 
islature does  not  meet  to  enact  such  a 
bill,  in  those  cases  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  will  make  the  payments  directly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  amendment 
would  not  permit  the  States  to  decide 
whether  they  would  take  it  or  would 
leave  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks, this  amendment  by  providing  for 
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16  weeks  of  temporary  benefits,  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  equal  treatment 
of  the  unemployed  workers  during  the 
present  emergency,  and  likewise  removes 
the  inequity  inherent  in  H.  R.  12065, 
v/hich  calls  for  benefit  payments  of  as 
few  as  3  weeks  in  some  States,  ranging 
up  to  15  weeks  in  others. 

It  also  cures  an  inherent  defect  of 
H.  R.  12065,  which  would  produce  few, 
if  any.  State  agreements.  It  does  so  by 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
authority  to  employ  Federal  agencies  in 
the  State  to  carry  out  the  temporary 
program,  if  the  State  does  not  enter  an 
agreement. 

The  amendment  offers  the  States  a 
real  incentive,  which  can  be  measured 
In  terms  of  dollars — the  cost  of  the  tem- 
porary program  in  the  State — to  adopt 
the  minimum  standards  recommended 
by  the  President. 

The  amendment  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility that  the  employers  in  a  State 
might  not  be  in  condition,  in  1963  and 
later  years,  to  sustain  an  additional  tax 
burden  when  that  burden  has  already 
been  fairly  heavy  due  to  the  economy  of 
the  State. 

In  brief,  when  unemployment  has 
been  high  during  the  2  preceding  years 
and  the  State  fund  is  depleted,  employ- 
ers will  not  be  called  upon  for  an  addi- 
tional tax  If  their  in\  rates  have  b^^en 
at  an  avernKO  of  2  7  percent  and  the 
minimum  rate  In  the  State  has  been  not 
les.s  than  1.2  percent  duilng  the  2-ycar 
period. 

I  think  the  nmenclmrnt  \n  n  ttood 
nmendment  niul  coiiibinr«  tlie  bc«t  fen- 
Uivpn  of  the  ndmlnint  inllon  «  nr«il  pro- 
urnm  nful  thr  pioptmal  of  tlio  Hcnalor 
from  MHitir  I  Mr  I'Avwrl, 

Mr  COiH'VM  Mr  I'lrnlctmt,  I  «ff)-rl 
(o  ilic  <l<(il<  iirt  i»m»-ti<lm<'rM,  v.|ii'h  I  ii^k 
to  h(iv«'  \n\n\ti\  und  to  \\f  on  th«;  lublw, 

'III*'  I'HKMIDJNO  OirU'Mt  Th« 
pnwiidrtwMii.  will  \ti-  M-ci  ivt-j  unU  printed, 
und  will  lu*  in\  ihc  t.'l/l" 

Mr.  COOf'KIt  Mr  President,  the 
enu-ntlmrtu  would  piuVKk-  a  new  Hcclion 
at  the  boiicm  of  pu!,'e  5.  The  new  sec- 
tion would  be  Identified  a.s  Kcctlon  103, 
nnd  would  be  the  same  a.s  section  lOG  in 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   by    Representative    Reed, 

7he  amendment  provides  that  in  the 
event  no  agreement  is  made  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  of  tem- 
porary additional  unemployment  com- 
pensajtion.  utilizing  Federal  agencies. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  my  railroad  amendment  at  the  desk. 
The  Parliamentarian  informs  me  that 
all  I  need  do  is  offer  it  once  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  If  the 
Senator  will  state  again  that  he  accepts 
it  as  a  perfecting  amendment,  the  mat- 
tor  will  be  settled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  tlie  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"title  PROVISIONS       APPLICABI.F      TO       EM- 

PLOYEES    COVERED     BY      THE     RAILROAD      UNEM- 
PLOYMENT   INSURANCE    ACT 

"Sec.  .  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  shall  pay  temporary  additional  vin- 
employment  com[>en.sation  under  this  title, 
for  days  of  unemployment  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  period  t>eglnnlng  on  the  30th  day 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  and  ending  on  March  31.  1959.  to  Indi- 
viduals who  have,  on  or  after  December  31. 
1957.  e.xhaiLsied  their  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (45  U.  9-  C. 
351  et  seq.).  and  who  have  no  rlKhts  to  un- 
employment compensation  with  respect  to 
such  days  under  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law. 

"SEC.  .  The  temporary  additional  tinem- 
ployment  compensation  payable  to  any  Indi- 
vidual under  this  title  shall  be  at  the  dally 
benefit  rate  that  was  payable  to  him  by  the 
Board  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  when  his  last  exhaustion  of  un- 
employment beneftts  occurred  before  he 
makes  a  claim  under  this  title,  but  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  amount  equal  to  65  times  the 
dally  benefit  rate  that  was  payable  to  him 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  when  his  last  exhaustion  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  occurred  before  his  first 
claim  vindct  this  tiile.  Such  temporary  ad- 
ditional imomployment  compensation  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  n.Tilroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  except  where  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thi<i  art 

"Mec.  .  Any  Indlvldiml  whos#  claim  for 
tfmjK/rary  Hddliional  t)M«>mploymptit  rom- 
pensfitloii  iMKlxr  this  tllla  hits  hat>\\  (l«<iili><l 
shall  b«  #Mllll«(l  to  an  Rpp«al  and  rtvivw  iti 
Nrr<or(lniir«  with  th«  provUloni,  irirliidhu 
r\\\o»  and  r«>Kulatiott«,  n\i\tUrn\}\m  in  rUtms 
d«Mi«<l  tir)'l«»r  ih«  Multrutul  ViMOtpioytiMiit 
liitiiriiiicK  A<'t, 

"ntr  ,  All  IndlvtdiiAl  Inltlntty  rM«ivlnfl 
t«mp</rnr)'  aUdiil'MiHl  unnniploym^nt  e<'m* 
\>%i\t>t>K\it\\  tiii(l«r  tills  tltl«  shitll  not  \.\\t>tm. 
uftor  b«  •iMitlKd  tu  r«t«iv«  irmp</rury  aUdi' 
lional  uiiMnployin«iit  cdnp^nnitiou  under 
tUl«  I  ii[  this  act.  and  his  riKht  t>*  rvtrivs 
lenjporiiry  addillotml  uii«?m|)loym«nt  t  ,x\\- 
peiisiiU'tn  under  tills  net  •thBir^hcroaf ler  Ix* 
determined  In  accurdunce  witliShe  provi- 
sions of  this  tltlp.  \ 

"Sec.  ,  The  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  L<il)or  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  this  act. 

">Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  to  the  contrary,  temporary  additional 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  from  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account,  and  expen.ses 
Incurred  by  the  Board  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  from  the 
railroad  imcmployment  insurance  adminis- 
tration fund. 

"Sec  .  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"Sec.  .  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  funds  sufficient  to  replenish 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count to  the  level  at  which  It  would  remain 
but  for  the  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided for  by  this  title." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  accept  the 
amendment. 


MUTUAL    SECURITY     ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pie.«;ident.  T  .«;end 
to  the  de.sk.  out  of  order,  an  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  de.sk. 


THE   LEBANON  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Memphis  Pre.ss-Stimi- 
tar  entitled  "Why  Bypass  U.  N.  in  Leb- 
anon Crisis''" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jlrum   the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar  of  M.iy 

22,  19581 

Why  Bypass  U    N    in  Lebanon  Crisis? 

Secretary  Dulles  seems  to  be  ouiAinartlng 
himself  In  the  Lebanon  crlils. 

He  recogiuzes  the  Soviet  and  Nasser  threat 
there.  Our  forces  are  alerted  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  If  necessary, 
Mr  Dulles  says  M<xk-ow  s  warnlnfrs  axalnst 
American  Intervention  will  not  prevent  this 
Nation  from  dotiiK  Its  duty,  or  Klving  rt- 
qiiirrd  aid  if  rrqurnled  by  Beirut 

But  somethlnu  la  iiilssitiK  While  Mrmrriw 
nnd  WiishinKt'in  are  n«t«sh«lilrig;  while 
Utflriit  is  acrusiMK  the  Krds  and  Hik%*9i  of 
■ubvrrslnti  nnd  th^y  ar*  denytiitf  all,  the 
United  Nation*  Is  hypasacd 

|(  pr*«s  rrr>'>rt«  are  a^rurate,  W«*tilr)|i<"n 
hns  h\'>i  ked  l^banon  and  tffitaln  from  i<>ku>K 
till'  I  »«(>#  <o  the  M  N  Jhree  •«(  u»#r  are 
tfiven  MfttUMpMied  Mi/vM't  ohsi/ iiciion  ^our 
that  LiclMOon  rant  fituvt  Imr  ca/e,  Wo'if 
litKl'/n's  i(T'<r<  ti«  wi/o  Nasser. 

nicae  cKcufces  are  shortslchied  If  (he 
U  N  (Nn't  |>rot/*rt  Leh.tnon.  then  the  United 
biuies  -prefrrahly  with  lirltaln--may  have 
to  do  So  But  that  Is  all  the  more  re«»on 
the  U  N  should  be  given  the  chance  to  meet 
Us  respfjnMbllity  first.  Ihe  Um^er  the  delay 
In  taking  the  case  Ut  the  U  N  ,  the  easier  it 
will  he  for  Ituiisla  in  un  emergency  to  stall 
the  U  N  and  Ut  sabotage  Lebanese  defense 
out-lde  the  U   N. 

We  cannot  police  the  world  alone  We 
should  not  allow  Russia  to  maneuver  us  Into 
any  such  self-defeating  policy — much  less 
trick  ourselves  into  It 

V/hen  Britain  and  France  Intervened  In 
Suez,  our  Government  Insisted  on  the  U  N  s 
Jurisdiction.  By  falling  to  npjily  that  rule 
now,  Washington  risks  Injuring  the  already 
weak  U  N  ,  Jeopardizing  the  frail  Ani?lo- 
Amerlcan  alliance  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
unwittingly   aiding   tiie   enemy. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  SHARE 
BLAME  FOR  LATIN  IRE  AND  SUS- 
PICION 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  al50 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  guest  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  Journal  of  May  17.  1958.  written 
by  George  W.  Friede,  under  the  title 
•'United  States  Mu.st  Share  Blame  for 
Latin  Ire,  Suspicion." 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Oregon  Journal  of  May  17,  1958 1 

United  States  Must  Shark  Blame  roR  LiATIn 

Ire,    Suspicion 

(By  George  W.  Friede) 

CommunlEi*  and  Communist  sympathizers, 
as  was  reported.  undi)ubtedly  led  m  the  un- 
fortunate stoning  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  his  party  In  Peru  and  Venezuela.  Any- 
one who  believes,  however,  that  antl-Unlted 
States  sentiment  in  these  countries  Is  con- 
fined to  the  Communists  Is  badly  ml.staken. 

I  make  this  statement  based  upon  my 
observations  made  during  six  visits  below 
the  border.  Although  I  was  always  In  Latin 
North  America,  the  pattern  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  In  South  America. 

A  fear  of  economic  aggression  and  United 
States  "imperialism"  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  estranging  fr(jm  us  the  support 
and  confidence  of  much  of  the  more  liberal 
segment  of  the  Intellectual  classes.  This 
fear  to  many  L.atln  people  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
maneuvering  of  our  Government,  regardless 
of  which  political  party  Is  In  power. 

For  example.  In  Nicaragua,  which  I  visited 
In  February  1957.  I  was  told  that  there  would 
have  been  an  uprising  to  set  up  a  genuine 
democracy  that  pre\lous  September  1956. 
when  Anastasio  Somoza,  Sr ,  dlctatoi,  was 
shot. 

The  action  of  President  El.senhow#r,  who 
lnst.ead  of  Just  dispatching  a  routine  diplo- 
matic note  of  sympathy  sent  down  his  pcr- 
s<'nal  plane  to  carry  the  dying  despot  to 
Balb')n  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  treatment  In 
the  United  Mtates  Army  hospital  there  and 
rushed  his  p^rx  >iiftl  phyolrlan  from  Wn*>h- 
liigton  til  supervise  the  treatment,  discour- 
aged all  h'lpe  of  United  Hta'rs  suptx^rt  or 
even  nrutrnlity  in  a  struggle  by  the  people 
for  polltlrsl  ernihriputiMji 

Otif  Democrat*  were  no  better  In  this  re- 
tsfd  hftving  If)  their  time  irnnttii  the 
Hmiiir/H  rpi(tti>0  )u«l  (•»  fefirjoriy 

AvHin  niid  sunifi  I  r  III*  tutkm  st  nil  route 
f.f  I  renefviliij  "fdef  hmI  heeplfnf  Iriole  frioVing, 
w»  fisve  fiiiaii'lally  atid  with  fnilitary  sup' 
pii»»  kuppofted  K"vernrnetii«  whuh  u*od 
I'  tif  til  iiipprer*  Mfid  e«pl'/ii  tlieir  own  (»«•<.. 
|>t«  Mild  wliUh  hu\r  kiph"lied  oft  ftir  tmrd 
enrned  moneys  rf  United  Mtutei  tiiX[>ttyer» 
ft  'in  the  Intended  use  of  Improving  Die  lot 
(it  the  |>eople  to  Increasing  the  seiurtty  end 
Improving  the  economic  position  of  the  rul- 
ing cliques 

Too  many  of  our  embassy  and  consular  em- 
ployees are  seeking  a  social  position,  luxuries 
and  a  feeling  of  lmp<>rtance  mtilch  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  at  home  and  have  spent 
their  time  enjoying  the  favors  of  the  rich 
Instead  of  mingling  among  the  p(  pulace. 

These  realities  have  been  observed  by  the 
general  p>opvilBtlon  and  have  not  been  lost 
upon  them.  Is  It  any  wonder  th.Tt  we  are  so 
frequently  Identified  these  days  with  the  rul- 
ing classes  of  these  countries  and  hated  when 
they  are  hated?  I  might  add  that  the  con- 
centration of  American  tourists  at  the  super 
de  luxe  hotels  (for  example  the  El  Panama 
at  Panama  City;  $22  a  nl^ht  without  meals) 
which  are  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  aver- 
age Latin  does  not  detract  from  the  Identi- 
fication. 

But  to  decrease  aid.  because  of  incidents 
such  as  that  which  has  Just  occurred,  would 
only  Increase,  not  minimize,  communism. 
An  out  for  the  United  States,  however  might 
be  to  cut  down  on  aid  to  governments  as 
much  as  possible  and  In  its  stead  to  estab- 
lish more  direct  aid  and  contact  with  the 
people. 

Thus,  by  mean.s  of  publicly  financed  cor- 
porations althouRh  spending  no  more  than 
we  do  now,  the  Latin  governments  could  be 
partly  by  passed  and  there  could  be  created 
agricultural  Institutes,  hospitals  and  clinics, 


technical  schools,  exchanges  of  students  and 
teachers  and  the  like,  all  of  which  would 
carry  our  message  of  good  wUl  and  helpfuJ- 
ness  directly  to  the  people. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  on  tomorrow  the 
Senate  w  ill  return  to  its  Chamber  to  con- 
sider the  pending  bill,  and  we  expect  to 
conclude  action  on  the  pending  business 
tomorrow,  even  if  it  is  nece.'^sary  to  have 
a  late  evenint;  session.  I  should  like  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice 
that  we  expect  to  finish  consideration 
of  this  propo.sed  legislation  tomorrow. 
If  not.  of  course,  the  bill  will  go  over 
until   the   next  day. 

We  also  expect  to  brlnn;  up  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry concerning  emergency  legislation 
for  flooded  areas,  and  i>erhaps  a  housing 
resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
inc  and  Currency,  which  was  referred  to 
in  our  di.'NCU.'-sion  earlier  today.  I  should 
like  all  Members  to  be  on  notice  of  that 
possibility. 


PRINTING  AS  SEPARATE  LEAFLET 
1  HE  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENA- 
TOR MORSE  ON  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY BILL 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cunaent  to  have  printed  In  a 
aepatate  leaflet  the  Indlvidunl  viewn  I 
aubinitt<d  on  the  mutual  security  bill, 
ao  that  It  will  be  flvallnijle  for  the  u^r  of 
the  Vi>r('\un  Ilelatlons  Cummiltcc  and  the 
uar  of  my  ofDre 

lb"  I'UKMIDINO  OFFICKH  With- 
out ubjcclion,  It  IS  no  ordcrrd. 


AIIMV  M  HTRATFXJIC  COMBAT 
CORPH 

Mr  JAVIT«  Mr  Prexldf-nt,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  21  earned 
a  mohi  timely  report  on  the  ort'anlza- 
tlon  of  the  Army*  btrate^'ic  combat 
corpa.  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Thus  strategic 
Army  force  Is  the  Army's  ready  mobile 
force  of  hichly  trained  infantrymen  and 
paratroops,  specifically  designed  to  deal 
v.ith  brush-f^re  conflicts  and  to  prevent 
such  conflicts  from  growing  into  a  gen- 
eral war.  It  IS  a  major  instrument  of 
deterrence  to  war,  and  its  philosophy 
of  operations  is  to  move  quickly,  strike 
quickly,  and  put  out  a  brush-fire  type 
of  war  before  it  can  develop  into  a  full 
blaze. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday,  May  21, 
1958,  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

May  21,  1958] 
Small  War  Corps  Set  Up  bt  Army — Battle- 
Ready  roR  Past  Moves 
(By   Tom   Laml>ert) 

Washington.  May  20 — The  Army  an- 
nounced   It    has   organized    a    'fire    brigade" 


corps  of  paratroopers  and  infantrymen  to 
fight  limited  wars  or  move  swiftly  to  poten- 
tial trouble  spots  anywhere  In  the  world 

The  announcement  came  shortly  after 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  told 
a  news  conference  that  Russian  blustering 
and  threats  will  not  deter  the  United  States 
from  assisting  friendly  nations  around  the 
globe. 

The  Army  move.  In  keeping  with  that 
service's  belief  that  liiruted  war  is  more 
likely  than  all-out,  thermonuclear  conflict, 
came  during  a  continuing  period  of  violence 
and  unrest  abroad  which  has  resulted  In 
movements  of  American  soldiers.  Marines, 
aircraft  and  naval  forces  in  or  to  the  Carib- 
bean. Mediterranean  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Army's  new  unit,  to  be  called  the  Sira- 
teg:c  Army  Corps,  or  SIRAC,  will  include  the 
18ih  Airborne  Corps  headquarters  and  the 
82d  Airb-jrne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg.  N,  C: 
the  101st  Airlxjrne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky  :  the  1st  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kans.,  and  the  4th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash. 

The  Army  said  STRAC  is  "a  force  specially 
tailored  to  deal  with  limited  wars  and  to 
move  promptly  to  potential  trouble  spots 
anywhere  in  the  world."  In  all.  it  will  com- 
prise 125.000  men.  Some  STRAC  units,  such 
as  the  101st  Airborne,  have  t>oth  conven- 
tional and  atomic  weapons. 

DEPENDENCY    DEPLORED 

Commanded  by  MaJ  Gen  Robert  F  Sink, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Fort  Bragg, 
STRAC  soldiers  are  being  trained  for  amphib- 
ious. Jungle,  and  Arctic  warfare  vnth  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  arms,  "to  meet  or  rein- 
force any  Initial  emergency  requirement* 
throughout  the  world  "  8TRAC  furnished 
the  ft<X)  pnrntrf>oprrs  flown  to  the  Cnrtbbrpii 
last  week  when  Vice  President  nirnARn  M. 
Njxow   WHS  under   mob  nttnck   in   Vene/iirln. 

M1TIA(,'  has  one  t'»p)i)fc  deflrtenry.  eg 
pointed  out  by  General  Hlnk  :  It  ha*  lo  de- 
pend on  the  Air  Force  or  Navy  to  move  n-iy- 
wher*  In  lh«>  world  Oeneral  Mifik  indiraK'd 
Ufdny  that  he  ai*>ipprovee  uf  thie  arrange' 
metit 

(iput-t»\  Wink  a  p(»rhifo'-f>M'  »«)d  WlftAC 
*■»*  orennl/od  to  ffffrpiife  hifhly  trained  unit* 
for  movem»rnt  quifkiy  to  trouble  urea*  and  to 
'•lop  the  liitle  rneiM  l>cf</re  it  k<.u  u*  be  a 
great  b'g  mens  " 

HTRACs  JOliit  Alrtx>rne  Division  proved  He 
readiness  last  %eek  when  600  of  Its  ptira- 
troops  be(/an  mr)vlng  to  the  division  s  airfi'-ld 
10  minutes  alter  being  order  to  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Like  the  lOlst  the  82d  Airborne  keeps  one 
battle  group  on  continuous  alert  and  one 
company  on  4-hour  notice. 


THE  FARM  SITUATION 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  one  of  the  best 
editorials  I  have  ever  read  on  the  farm 
situation. 

Mr.  Fred  Pi-oe.«chle.  editor  of  the  Ran- 
son  County  Gazette,  at  Lisbon,  N.  Dak., 
is  not  only  very  close  to  the  farmers,  but 
has  the  ability  to  put  into  words  better 
than  anyone  I  know  the  true  farm  sit- 
uation today. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  this 
editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  Ranson  County,  N.  Dak.,  Gazette 

of  May  25,  1958] 
Is    Secretary    Benson    on    Farmer's    Team? 

In  the  President's  Cabinet,  Secretary  Ben- 
son is  the  voice  ol  the  farmers,  but  he  is  not 
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speaking  for  the  farmers  we  know,  and  In  Re- 
publican North  Dakota  the  farmers  we  know 
are  Republican  even  though  they  may  ca.'^t 
a  Democratic  protest  once  every  3  or  4 
decades. 

It  is  possible  that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  Is  do- 
ing the  kind  of  Job  President  Klsenhower 
expects  of  l>lm. 

And  nmybe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  entirely  right  In  his  views  on  how  to  stjlve 
the  farm  problem. 

But  Secretary  BenFon  is  botching  the  Job 
as   far  as   most  farmers  are   concerned. 

Where  Benson  is  falling  the  farmer.s  Is  In 
his  reluctance  to  present  their  side  of  the 
farm  problem  to  the  vast  American  public 
that   understands    little    about   farming. 

He  has  let  the  people  In  cities  and  towns 
believe  that  the  hiRh  cost  of  food  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  gix>ds.  vvhen  In  reality  the  relationship 
between  farm  prices  and  food  prices  has  all 
but  disappeared. 

When  he  has  taken  the  stump  he  has  used 
it  to  tell  farmers  tliey  are  wrong  rather  than 
to  tell  the  other  83  percent  of  the  American 
public  in  what  respects  the  farmer  is  right. 


ADJOURNMENT    lO    9:30    A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.  m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  \va<;  a-^recd  to;  and  ^at  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  May  28,  19o8.  at 
9:30  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  27,  1958: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sehvice 

Edward  T.  Walles.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  otBcer  of  the  class 
of  career  mini.stcr,  to  Ijc  Amba.«sador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Ptderal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review 
Edward  Steldle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  R-^vlew  tar  the  term  expiring  July 
15,  1961.     (Reappointment.) 

Public  Utiltties  Commission  of  the  District 
or  Columbia 

George  E.  C.  Hayes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla,  to  be  a  member  of  tlic  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1961. 
(Reappointment. ) 

United  States  Marshal  / 

Konner  Wilburn  Greer,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He 
is  now  serving  in  tills  ofnce  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expires  June  10,  1958. 

Collectors  of  Customs 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

Maynard  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lection district  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston.   Mass.      (Reappointment.) 

Bernhard  Gettelman.  of  Wisconsin,  to  bo 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  37,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.    (Reappointment  ) 

William  A.  Dickinson,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
collector  of   customs  for  customs  collection 


district    No     14,   with    headquarters   at   Nor- 
folk, Va.      (fJeappolntment  ) 

Promotto.vs  and  Aitoi.ntml.nts  in  the 

RECtTLAR    ARMT-- 

The  foUowlng-nnmrd  ofTlcers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unlti  d 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
All  oiTicers  ;ire  sutiject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Anderson.  Knrl  R  .  Jr  ,  07281 1 . 
B.idovlnac,  Nick  J  .  Jr  .078211. 
Bailey.  William  R..  Jr.,  077261 . 
Barney,  Charles  D..  Jr.,  078217. 
Barteli,  Harold  T..  073087. 
Eaty.  Roy  S  .  Jr..  072574. 
Beatty.  Donald  B.,  072675. 
Bjorn.  Edward  D  .  077270. 
Bradshaw.  Don  L  .  072825. 
Brlnki)eter,  Charles  H  .  073133. 
Britten.  Samuel  L  .  O72680. 
Brown.  Joe  A  .  078244. 
Burnette,  Charles  D  .  072832. 
Butler.  Frank  C  .  Jr.,  072834. 
CahUl,  William  J..  078254. 
Cameron,  Frank  N.,  O7730I. 
Chapman.  Charles  W  ,  078258 
Clark,  Richard  D-W  .  072692. 
Cosby.  Lloyd  N  ,  077337. 
Cross.  Ray  S  .  07!t271. 
Cuthbertson.  Robert  J  .  073091. 
Daves,  Phillip  E..  072852. 
DeAmaral.  Cluirlcs  F..  Jr  .  078278. 
Dirand,  Edwin  J  .  078202. 
Dupgan.  D.tnlel  E  .  072704. 
Dunn,  James  T.,  078288. 
EUlngwood.  Dean  C  .  079574. 
Farrls.  Robert  I  .  072706. 
F.-eley,  Robert  P  .  073867. 
Fox,  Prederitk  W  ,  072870. 
Fry.  Kenneth  L..  Jr  .  073147. 
Fucella.  Edward  D  ,  072874. 
Gantt.  Gerald  D  .  078313. 
Garner,  James  E..  077399 
Olngrasa.  Robert  J  .  073336. 
Cleave,  P.iul  R  ,  073140. 
Gourloy.  William  H  .  078322. 
Grlvna.  Lawrence  P..  072720. 
Gunter.  Giirnle  C,  072177. 
Hall,  Harry  T..  072887. 
Halsey.  Milton  B  ,  Jr  .  072722. 
HnmmlU.  William  C  .  073227. 
Hammond.  Rudolph  E  .  072889. 
Hanchey,  J.iuilnps  B  .  Jr  .  078;i35. 
Haney.  Kenneth  W  .  2d,  078336. 
Ham.-!.  James  W  .  07-^035 
Hayward,  Donald  P    078347. 
Hoffman   Glenn  F  .  072899. 
Holder.  Floyd  D  .  Jr  .  073346. 
Horner,  Roger  H  ,  073213. 
Hudson.  Samuel  R  .  077464. 
Huhn.  John  N  .  078358. 
J.ickemeycr,  Robert  R  .  077476. 
Jeffries.  Charle.r  O  .  073039. 
Jerrett,  I-yle  E.  078369.  ^ 

Kanslcr.  Norbert  A    078377. 
Keliey,  NMrman  D.,  078381. 
Kennedy.  Billie  J  .  0775G2. 
Kennedy    Bruce.  077503. 
Keyes,  William  O..  077506. 
Kl.ser.  Billy  J.072615. 
Koiiklc.  Carl  H  .  077513. 
Krcbs.  James  M  .  07751,'>. 
Kupcr.  James  F  .  072t)l7 
Lamons.  Robert  E  .  072502. 
Lasker.  Paul  E..  077522. 
Lehnert.  Edwin  D.,  0783!18. 
Leonard,  Joiin  D.,  07.i  1U4 
Light,  Clarence  O,  Jr.,  O7H403. 
Llndqul.st.  Gary  E  .  073165. 
Loeftler.  John  F  .  077536. 
Luctge,  Arnold  E  .  072922. 
Lund.  Robert  E..  Jr  ,  077542. 
Lutz,  Joseph  C.  O7:^.>06. 
Lynch.  Francis  D.,  0731U5. 
MacDonald,  John,  077.54G. 
MacDoniiell.  Thomas  A  .  077475. 
Maher.  Kevin  L  .  07:il67. 
Manna,  Paul  E.,  072508. 


Martin,  James  O  ,  073168. 
McDonald.  Merle  A..  078422. 
McDonald.  Vincent  P  .  077.''.C4. 
McManus,  Booker  T  .  07J623. 
Melssner,  Roger  P  .  Or2520. 
Mrndel.  Thomas  E  .  078431. 
M  ur.  Raymond  C  ,  077584. 
M(X)re.  Herbert  W..  0727C5. 
Moore.  Virtill  E.  Jr.  078114. 
Morgans.  William  W  .  073175. 
Naddef ,  Wilfred  J..  079609. 
Nnegel.  Charles  L..  07C453. 
Nelson.  Ronald  A  .  077596. 
N-ilan.  John  W  .  0775D9. 
ONell,  William  R.,  077G11. 
Orkand,  Robert  E  .  077612. 
Orr,  James  McD,  072^31, 
Osborn.  John  A..  074795. 
Pannell,  William  P..  073182. 
Parham.  Paul  B  ,  077818, 
Parson.  Joe  W  ,  0729G1. 
Pece.  Henry  W  .  Jr  ,  077620. 
Pfell,  Kenneth  A.,  0729C3. 
PlUllam.  Nathan  McO  .  077633. 
Putorek.  William  P  ,  078472. 
Rice,  Richard  c;  073185. 
Robertson,  Gene  W  ,  078179. 
Roddy,  Patrick  McR  ,  072979 
Rogers.  John  E  ,  073188, 
Rosle,  Gerald  J  ,  072080. 
Sage,  Robert  S  .  072546 
Sanford.  William  F.  0731 15. 
Schick,  Robert  L  ,  077671 
Scogj^lns,  Larry  E  ,  077678. 
Scrlbner,  Edwin  G  ,  077C79 
Scago.  Pierce  T  .  Jr..  077680. 
Sheehan.  Stephen  A  .  077684. 
Shepardson.  John  A  .  072988. 
Shepherd,  Richard  O  ,  OT3078. 
Shllko.  Edwin  M  .  074E42 
Simmons.  Bobby  B  .  0731P2. 
Simons,  John  D  .  Jr  ,  077688.  - 
Slaven,  Joseph  E  ,  073223. 
Sllva.Nornaan  E,077681. 
Sprlngman.  Robert  W  ,  077C99. 
Standeven.  Ernest  J..  078514. 
Stout,  Anthony  N  ,  072993. 
Strlmbu.  George.  072994. 
Sutton.  James  L..  072996. 
Swartwout,  Donald  C,  077719. 
Sweet  wood.  Dale  R  ,  077720. 
Taylor.  Francis  C  .  077722. 
Thorpe.  Marvin,  Jr  .  072797. 
Van  Horn.  Jonathan  S  .  072799. 
Vergot.  William  D  .  072559. 
Waldo,  Rondel  L  .  073206. 
Wallace.  James  W  .  073003. 
Walton.  John  C  .  Jr  .  077762. 
Ward.  Stanley  D  .  077763. 
Welhcr.  R^mald  G  .  O78C40. 
Wesson,  Robert  E  .  078543. 
Westcott.  Charles  E  .  073009. 
Wlggers.  Ralph  G..  07777S. 
Woolworth,  Wesley  B  .  O73013. 
Yore,  Joseph  A  .  077706. 
Tuhas.  Robert  J  .  073014. 
Zane.  Thomas  L..  077798 
Zlttrain.  Lawrence  O  .  072806. 
Zwahlen.  Robert  J.,  072807. 

To  br  first  lieutenant .  Women's  Army  Corjt 

Kell,  Barbara  J  .  L550. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corjji 

Dorsett,  Herbert  F.,  073067. 
Paul.  Hmton  O  ,  Jr  .  076829. 
Pfeiffer.  William  G  ,  078160. 
Smith,  Robert  C  ,  078687. 
Wney,  Robert  A.,  073234. 
To   be   first    lieutenants.   Army   Nur<ie  Coryj 
Capper,  Edna  L  ,  N2778 
Dubatowskl.  Doris  T..  N2786. 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  nppr Inf- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unltei 
States,  In  the  grades  rpeclfled.  under  the  pre- 
visions of  section  103  (a)  (4),  Public  La-r 
737.  84th  Congress,  subject  to  physical  ex- 
amination required  by  law: 

To  be   major 

Kuznlckl,  John  Prank.  0405609. 
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To  be  captains 

Daniels,  William  Fowler,  0446377. 
Davis   Edmund  Pettus,  0518288. 
OuRtafson.  Carl  William.  00883,^8. 
Isenson.  Raymond  Serlo,  0417089. 
Lalble,  Roy  Charles. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Crampton.        Theodore        Henry        Miller, 
O1020406 

KrleRh.  Roy  Benjamin. 
Hiseng.  Ole  Arne  Jerome 
bebera.  Donald  Keith.  01933758. 
Sieving.  Kenneth  William. 
Williams,  Jacob  Alberry. 
Yee.  George  Staples. 

To  be  -ircnnci  lieittrnants 

Abrahamson.  Ernest  Perclval.  2d,  04038401, 

I>eMlo.  Dante  Chester.  04010450 

Eccles.  William  Jame.s   04037377. 

E^irman.  Le.nard   04015124 

Jarboe.  CharleR  Harry.  0999850. 

Lowrey.  Au.stln.  3d.  04058113 

Matney.  Thomas  StuU.  01920466 

Mitchell,  AllsUin  Thomas   022HH939. 

Parsons.  Robert  Eugene   04033774. 

The  follawlnR-named  pers^jns  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Medical  .Service  Corps.  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  J^tates.  In  the  grades 
Bp>eclfled  under  the  provisions  of  section  103 
(a)  (4),  Public  Law  737  84th  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  phybical  examination  required  by 
law: 

To  be  captains 

Harmon,  Oeoree  Andrew.  Jr    0551916. 
Holland,  Donald  Brownlee,  01640567. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Burkltt.  William  Cromer.  0977783. 
Mutenthal.  Lothrop.  0361005. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Anderson.  Robert  Edf^ar.  022"^ 9852. 

Steinberg.  Mirthall,  02ii»7239 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  tlie  Regular  Army  of  the  Umted 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified,  un- 
der the  prtivisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
CiKle.  section  3294.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
497.  84th  Concre.«s;  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3291.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-155.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3292.  and  Public  Law  7.^7,  84lh  Congress: 
To   br  captaint 

Birath    Alma  V  .  ANC    N752655 

Conlv.  Marjorle  J  .  ANC.  N776360 

Hewitt,  Wllmer  C  .  Jr  .  MC,  04043810 

Malone   William  F    DC.  02275656. 

Nuttall.  Edith  M  .  ANC.  .N784812. 

Smith.  Wlllard  F.  MC. 

Talmuty.  Julia.  ANC.  N761834. 

Thorpe,  William  J  ,  MC.  02286745. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.^ 

Beach.  Robert  A  .  MC.  02284267. 

Porsha,  Sue  M  .  ANC.  N901131. 

Gleason,  Eleanor  M  .  ANC.  N901812. 

Huerler.  Gerard  W  .  E>C,  02289639. 

Inglefleld.  Joseph  T  .  Jr  .  MC.  02288708 

McNeil,  Darren  O  .  J.^GC.  02292209. 

Rr>bln.son.  f^hermun  .s    MC,  02283927. 

Stevenson.  Robert  E  ,  MC. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Orbelo,  William  R  .  MSC.  05302414. 

Walden,  Betty  J.,  ANC,  N2289582. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  ,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provision  of  Public  Law  737.  84th 
Congress: 

Harden.  Regglnlal  R.     Logan,  Rol>ert  P,  Jr. 
Doctor.  Robert  L.  Wright,  Harry  S. 

Hayes.  John  D. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of   the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 


second    lieutenant,   under   the   provisions   of 

Public  Law,  737,  84th  Congress: 

Allen,  Jerry  P.  Jones,  John  D. 

Allen.  Teddy  G.  Jones,  Joseph  E,  Jr. 
Barnwell,  Isaiah  E..  Jr  Jordan,  Daniel  W. 

Barnwell,  Marlon  L.  Jordan,  James  P. 

Beers,  Richard  C.  Kelly,  Joseph  J..  Jr. 

Bentz,  Ronald  J.  Kretis,  Thomas  J,  Jr, 

Bergevln,  Duane  B.  Loughboro,  John  P., 

Bishop,  Robert  L.  05701904 

Bondurant,  Edwin  A.  Lowe,  Larry  E. 

Bonnoltt,  John  J.,  Ill  Malave-Garcla, 

Boothe,  Robert  S.  Samuel 

Boozer,  James  M.  Malone,  John  P. 

Boswell.  Benjamin  W.  Marshall,  Harold  C. 

Bcjwen,  David,  Jr.  Martinez-Boucher, 

Bowling.  Harold  T.  Rafael  E. 

Bowser,  John  A.  Massey.  Ralph  E.,  Jr 

Boyce,  James  C  ,  Jr.  Matsen.  Gerald  G. 

Bradin,  James  W.,  IV  MiiXson.  Ronald  G. 

Briggs.  Bobby  G.  McCluskey.  William  J 

Brown.  Joe  J.  McCollum.  Bobby  F. 

Brown,  Joe  M.  McCormick,  Kenneth 

Brown,  Joseph  E.  J  .  Jr. 

Bruno-Berretiaga,  MrDcrmott,  Charles 

Fern.'iudo  A.  L. 

Biimgardner,  George  Mclntyre,  Stephen. 

H.  in 

Burleson   Grady  L.  Mclver,  Willie  J. 

Cannon   Edwin  E  ,  Jr.  McKay,  Lawrence  E  , 

Cantor.  Robert  L.  Jr. 

Casey.  Joe  W.  Mcf^od.  Rocjer  L. 

Casslmus,  Chrlsto.";  R.  Meadows.  Roberts  A. 

Chandler,  Edward  V.,  Methvln.  Joseph  L. 

Jr  Miller,  Retsae  H. 

Clar        ^  rbert  T.  Moore.  Charles  F. 

Cook,  Larry  J.  Nelson,  Roosevelt 

Oooley,  Howard  D  Novak,  Jerry  R. 

Cortelll,  Richard  J  Oiikley,  Osborne  C, 

Cotton,  Thomas  W.  Jr. 

Cox,  Kennrih  E  .  Jr.  Olds,  Warren  T  ,  Jr. 

Crawford.  Jou  C.  Osterlund,  John  R. 

Crowley.  Ronald  C.  Parent,  Donald  E, 

D.iley.  Richard  M  Pierce.  Dale  W. 

Daniel.  Joe  H.  Ponder.  Tliomas  B. 

Decker,  Gilbert  F.  Ponton-Nieves, 

Dpmp.'^ey,  Gene  A  Hc-tor  R. 
Dlshner,  Wilbert  J.,  Jr.  Rny,  Thomas  L. 

Djster,  David  A.  Rees.  Warren  K. 

Doyle.  Stuart  G.  Rivera-Munoz, 

Edmonds.  Holman,  Jr.  Hector  M. 

Edwards,  Fain  E.  Rizzo.  Prtor  J. 

Ellis.  Orous  L  .  Jr.  Rcbinson.  James  C, 

Fariil.  Trent  G.  Jr. 

Farrls,  Jack  B  .  Jr.  Root,  Duane  B. 

Pee.  Gene  B  ,  Sr.  Rosener,  Stanley  I, 

Fields.  Harvey  R.  Roy.  Mark  J.,  Jr. 

Filson,  Ronnie  L.  Ru'<=h.  William  H. 

Fish,  Richard  O.  Rushing.  Theophilus 

Galbreath,  Carlton  A.  H,  Jr. 

Gammons,  Vance  S.  Ryan.  Edmond  P.    * 

Gardner.  Robert  M,  Schlossberg,  Arnold, 

Gleslcr,  Russell  M.  jr, 

G.lUgan.  Thomas  A.  Sjiiomburg.  August, 

Gissendaner,  WUUam  Jr. 

E  .  Jr.  Scott,  Edmond  L. 

Gordon.  Raymond  Scott,  Franklin  D. 

Gordy.  Terry  L.  Scott.  James  M. 

Green,  James  F.  Serda,  William  C  ,  Jr. 
Groome:^.  Benjamin  H.  sharp,  John  B. 

HaL'ood,  M  >nr(;e  J.,  n  Shepherd,  Donald  E. 

Hale,  Sanders  F.  Smart,  William  E. 

Hammond.  William  D.  Smith.  Lee  C,  Jr. 

Hansen  Boyd  C.  Snyder,  Thomas  E. 

Hardin.  Robert  E.  Spearman.  David  L. 

Harris.  William  K.  Spivey,  Currle  B,  Jr. 

Ha.-rkell,  Charles  T..  Jr.  Squire.  John  H. 

Hei^.derbon,  James  Stewart.  Robert  G. 

M  ,  Jr.  Stlner,  Carl  W. 

Hendry.  Robert  R.  Stoner.  Clifford  D, 

Herron,  Roy  H.  Sullivan.  D.ile  B 

Hoag.  Phillip  C.  Taylor,  William  E. 

Howard.  William  M.  Theophilus,       Clayton 

Humphrey,  Johnny  M.  M, 

Jemison,  Ricliard  Thomas,  Kenneth  E. 

A  ,  III  ThornhlU,   John  W. 

Joe,  Johnny  L.  Thublin,     Marcus     F., 

Johnson,  Eugene  F.  Jr. 

Johnson,  Gonzales  B.  Trotter,  Oron  G.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  James  O.  Tvirenne,  Paul  N. 

Jones,  Billy  G.  Turner,  Douglas  H. 


VanDe vender,  Ed- 
ward P. 
VanHoof,  James  H, 
VanMeter,  Harold  C. 
Walker,  Elvin  F. 
Ward,  Alan  W. 
Warren,  Pascal  D. 


Westbrook,  Lewis  E. 
Wilhite.  James  A. 
Wilkinson,  Cicero,  Jr. 
Williams,     Robert     S., 

Jr. 
Willingham,    Jesse    L.. 

Jr. 


Watts,  Garrison  G.,  Jr.WiIloughbv.     Kenneth 
Wayne.  Ed  R.  L. 

Weiffenbach.     William Wimmer,  Melvin  L. 
L-.  Jr.  Wollman,  David  H. 

Welsh,  Richard  W.         Wolverton,  Morton  E. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  colonel: 

Kenneth  E.  Martin  Orvllle  V.  Bergren 

Nicholas  A  Sisak  Walter  F.  Cornnell 

Theodore  F.  Beeman  Elliott  Wilson 

Wilbur  F.  Meyerhoff  Bernard  T.  Kelly 
Frank  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  Karl  W.  Kolb 

Henry  J.  Smart  Stoddard  G   Cortelyou 

Ralph  M.  Wismer  William  H  Souder,  Jr. 

George  E.  Dooley  Andre  D.  Gomez 

Ross  S.  Mickey  George  B.  Kantner 

Robert  G.  Owens,  Jr.  Tolson  A.  Smoak 

Thomas  J.  Ahern  Daniel  S.  Pregnall 

David  E.  Mar.^hall  Robert  J.  Oddy 

William  M  Gilliam  Virgil  W.  Banning 

John  A  White  Richard  W.  Wyczawski 

Carl  V.  Laisen  Franklin  B.  Niliart 

George  F.  Waters,  Jr.  ..  Howard  A.  York 

Richard  I  Moss  Edward  V.  Fmn 

Eugene  N.  Thompson  Vvinsor  V.  Crockett,  Jr. 

Jolin  W.  Stevens  II  Victor  J.  Crolzat 

Martin  E.  W.  Oelrich  Ernest  C.  Fusan 

Josepli  A  Gray  Charles  E.  Warren 

John  T.  Rooney  Roy  J  Batterton,  Jr. 

Louis  N.  King  Earl  E  Anderson 

Jonas  M  Plait  Robert  D.  Tapleit 

James  O.  Appleyard  Wilson  F.  Humphreys 

Walter  Holomon  Victor  J.  Harwick 

ClifTordB.  Drake  Wade  H  Hitt 

Charles  R   B.iker  Rcbert  H   Houser 

Robert  H  Armstrong  Tillman  N.  Peters 
Wallace    H.    Robinson, Allen  T.  Barnum 

Jr.  Robert    A.     Merchant, 

Crawford  B.  Lawton  Jr. 

Marshall  J.  Hooper  Alexander  R  Benson 

Hulon  H.  Riche  John  H.  Jones 

James  O.  Bell  Marlin  C.  Martin,  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Johnston 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 
Franklin    C.    Thomas,  Jake  B.  Hill 

Jr.  Remmel  H.  Dudley 

Thomas  R   Merritt  Alfred  H.  Peterson 

Pliilip  H  McArdle  Leslie  Menconi 

Charles  S.  Robertson  Robert  H.  Brumley 

Robert  H.  Venn  George  H.  Llnnemeier 

James  C   Fetters  I>-inald  D.  Kennedy 

William  E.  Lunn  Wiley  E.  Tiaverty 

Richard  H  Mickle  George  W.  Ilaseman 

John  R   Grove  Albert  Wood 

David  H  Pepper  Charles     C.     Crossfield 

Robert  J   Edwards  III 

Warren  F.  Lloyd  Clarence  F.  Zingheim 

Howland  G.  Taft  Donald  L.  Mallory 

Andrew  J.  Voyles  Fred  A.  Steele 

Chr.rles  W.  Boggs,  Jr.  William  C.  Davis,  Jr, 
Richard  F.  Delamar  IIIGilbert  N  Powell 

John  B.  Bristow  George  W.  Doney 

Martin  J.  Sexton  Charles  H.  Beale.  Jr. 

Coburn  Marston  Fletcher  R.  Wycoff 

William  L.  Sims  Milton  A.  Hull 

Earl  R.  McLaughlin  Julian  'Villcox 

John  A.  Creamer  Robert  A.  Thompson 

Lelon  L.  Palrow  James  K.  Linnan 

Alex  H.  Sawyer  James  C.  Norris.  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Fairfield  Ross  T.  Dwyer.  Jr. 

Philip  N.  Pierce  James  F.  Mclnteer,  JT. 

Bernard  G.  Thobe  Samuel  Jaskilka 
Avigustlne      B.      Reyn- John  A  Lindsay 

olds,  Jr.  Franklin  L.  Smith 

David  Foos,  Jr.  Robert  M.  Jenkins 

Benjamin  F.  Sohn  David  H.  Lewis 
Clifford  J.  Robichaud, 

Jr. 
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Tb«  foUowlng-nkmed  offlcers  of  the  Mu- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major: 

John  8.  Alexander  Cheater  M.  Lupushan- 
Joe  B.  Crownover  sky 

Dene  T.  Harp  Kenneth  J  Smock 

E^^gene  W.  Gleason  Edgar  D.  Pitman 

John  E.  Quay,  Jr.  David  M  Bldwell 

Paul  O  Graham  Harry  Hunter,  Jr. 

Edgar  P.  Remington  Donald  R  Dempster 

John  E.  McVey  Cecil  L.  Champion,  Jr. 

Elbert  F.  Price  Ross  R  Miner 

Thomas  L.  Cobb  Eralne  M.  Patrlas 

Ted  H.  CoUlna  Joseph  DiFranW.  Jr. 

Gordon  R.  Squires  Kenneth  J.  Conklln 

Joseph  W.  Krewer  Richard  J.  Felllngham 

John  W.  Klrkland  Walter  E.  Sparling 

John  J.  Murphy  Paul  L.  Hitchcock 

Roberto,  Slay  WiUlnm  R.  Qulnn 

Richard  W  Benton  Joseph  L.  Wosscr.  Jr. 

Harold  P  Keller  Stanley  G.  Dunwlddle, 
Robert  L,  Parnell.  Jr.  Jr. 

McDonald  D  Tweed  Jack  O  Kelly 

Loren  W.  Cnlhoun  EHwln  M.  Jones 

Daniel  A.  Casey,  Jr.  Julian  O.  Bass,  Jr. 

William  P.  Harretl  Daniel  A   SomervUle 

H.^rvey  L  Jt-nsen  Emanuel  R.  Amann 

Herbert  P  McCormtrk  I.eland  S  Gaug 

Truman  Clark  William  B   Hlgglns 

Stanley  E.  Adams  Richard  B   Haines 

Robert  C.  Simons  George  R   PlUon 
Thomas     H.     Nlchols.Charles  N.  Slm.s,  Jr. 

Jr.  James  T.  Doswell  II 

James  S.  McAllster  William  H.  Johnson 

Thomas  W.  Clarke  George  T  Keys 

Duane  O  Lynch  Paul  T.  Wlcdenkellor 

Robert  E  Paulson  Leslie  W.  Bays 

John  T  Ryan  Leo  Gerlach 

Jo.oeph  A  Nelson  Bobby  Carter 

Rocco  D  Blanchl  Donald  R  Harris.  Jr. 

Robert  V.  Anderson  Steve  Fur!m.'-ky,  Jr. 

William  L  Hall  Roy  E.  Oliver 

Charles  H.  Watklns,  Jerome  J.  C.  Beau 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Cori^a  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 

Frederick  L   Farrell,  Jr. William  E.  Garman 
James  C  Gerard  Richard  L  Hawley 

Gerald  W.  Vaughan        Ch.ules  R.  Kucharskl, 
Richard  H.  Marclnlak        Jr. 

Marvin  E    D.ay  Eiitjene  Llchtenwalter 

Marcus  D  McAnally       Edwurd  J.  Sample 
Rylen  B  Rudy  Edward  H  Stansel 

Paul  G.  Janssen  David  R.  Stanton 

Richard  T.  Spencer        Harold  J.  McMullen 
Jlmmie  L  Dillon  Robert  L.  Ziiern 

Coyle  H.  Willis  Robert  D.  Jameson 

Lawrence  R   Hawkins     Robert  D   Purcell 
Raymond  L  Duvall.  Jr.  Joseph  B   Brown,  Jr. 
William  K   Hutchlngs    Billy  D  Conrad 
Reginald  G  Sauls  IV     John  R  Pox 
Edison  W  Miller  Joseph  P.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Donald  W   Anderson      John  .S.  Biis^g,  Jr. 
Alan  B  Kimball  Joseph  R   Lepp 

John  W.  P  Robertson    Cyril  H.  Cornwallls- 
Wllllam  H  Stewart.  Jr.      Stevenson,  Jr. 
Marque  C   Debenport     Joe  E   Willis 
Leo  J  LeBlanc.  Jr.  Thomas  P  Rochford 

Laurence  A  Taylor         WilUam  H.  Keith 
William   G.    Brothers,    Robert  E.  Nicholson 

Jr.  John  C.  Love 

Guy  R  Campo  Robert  E.  Cook 

Ralph  P  Kenyon  Franklin  C.  Broadwell 

Alfred  N  Drago  Donn  E.  Seaman 

James  S.  Thompson        John  A.  H»nnelly 
Louis  W.  Sch wind t  James  W  Dion 

Michael  A.  Claburro       John  H.  Strandqulst 
James  W.  Kirk  Morgan  L  Sjjence 

George  M.  Lawrence,    Thco  P.  Aschenbeck 

Jr-  Jack  K   Griffith 

Allan  H  Robb  Charles  F   Kelster 

Wallace  H  Graham         Samuel  J  Fulton 

Richard  PetrofT  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualiflcatlon  there- 
fore as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 


In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Richard  H.  Esau.  Jr. 
William  R.  Gentry. 
William  R.  Irwin. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  27.  1958: 

UNriTD  Statts  Disthict  Judgb 

Walter  H.  Hoclge,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge,  division  No.  2,  district 
of  Alaska,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Circuit  Counrs.  TcnRrroRY  or  Hawaii 
Frank  Aloyslus  McKlnlcy,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
fourth    Judge    of    the    first    circuit,    circuit 
courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the  term  ol 
6  years. 

UNrrro  Statks  Attobnet 
Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  United 
States    attorney    for    the    e;tstern   district   of 
Kentucky  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

UNrrnj  Si  \tk3  MAa.siiAi. 
John  Burke  r>pnnl.s,  Ml.s.souri,  to  be  United 
States    marshal    for   the    western   district    of 
Missouri  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

E.xecutive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  27,  1958: 

Postmaster 
Perry  C.  Harris  to  be  postmaster  at  Brown- 
ing In  the  State  of  Illinois. 

■«        m*w  — •• 


HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  May  27,  IW.'kS 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra.<^kamp. 
D.  D.,  offered  tiie  following  prayer: 

John  8:12:  Jesus  sa'd  unto  them.  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  folloireth 
Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  we 
wor-ship  and  adore  Theo  for  Thou  ai  t  the 
life  of  our  lives,  the  Imht  of  our  mmds, 
and  the  love  tliat  fills  our  hearts. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  manifestation 
which  Thou  hast  made  of  Thy.self  a.s  the 
strength  of  all  that  is  good  and  the  glory 
of  all  that  is  beautiful. 

Thou  art  always  drawinj?  us  to  Thy- 
self by  the  bonds  of  love  which  nothinir 
can  break,  and  seeking  to  lead  u.s  out  of 
darkne.ss  into  tlie  ble.s.'^edne.ss  of  the 
larger  and  more  abundant  life. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  be  baptized 
with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  giving  us  an 
awarene"=s  of  Thy  presence,  an  inflow- 
ing of  Thy  peace,  and  a  new  sense  of  Thy 
power. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday v.as  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerk.s,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  oX  Uie 
following  titles: 

H  R.  7870.  An    act    to   amend    the   net   of 
July  1,  1955,  to  authorize  an  additional  $lo 


million  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
Americau  Highway; 

H  R  12366.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled  "An  act  to  autliurlze  and  direct  the 
construcUun  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purpuscA,"  appru\ed 
Aujuist  30.  1954;  and 

H  K  12377  An  act  to  authorl/e  the  Com- 
mlssiuners  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  to 
btirrow  funds  for  capital  lmpr<;vement  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal  0<ivernment  partlripat  k  in 
in  meeting  coats  of  maintaining  tJie  Na- 
tion's Capital  City, 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  tl:e  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
reque:,ted.  bills  of  tlie  Houbc  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  6006  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro. 
visions  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1021.  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  certainty,  speed,  and  efllt  i- 
ency  In  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  lor 
other  purpo^ra;   and 

H  R  10015  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1939.  the  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pvirposes. 

The  niessage  also  announced  that  Uie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hoase  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  2498  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 
M.  Epstein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tlie  dlbagieein'^ 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  Uie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  'H.  R. 
10746 »  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  me.sfa'^e  al.so  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  .Mr  Johw- 
STON  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cakl.son 
members  of  the  Joint  select  committoe  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  a.s  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  en'itled  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment,"  for  the  disposition  of  execu- 
tive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 58-14. 


TRADE     AGRKEMENTS     EXTENSION 
ACT  OP  19o8 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  followinp:  privi- 
leged resolution  <H.  Res.  578,  Rept  No. 
1777>.  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Rcsolird.  Th.Tt  upon  the  aduptlon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houw  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H. 
R.  12691)  to  extend  the  aulhoriiy  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreement  un- 
der section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  blU  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  sh.Tll  continue 
not  to  exceed  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  tlie  biU  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendmeut.  No 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an  amend- 
ment proposing  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  text  of  the  bill  H  R,  12678.  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwlthstandlnj?,  but 
such  amendments  siiall  not  be  subject  to 
uniendinent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
■ideratloa  of  the  bill  for  amendmeut,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  biU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  rccomnui,  w.Lii  or  vbithout  lu- 
structlona. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT,   1959 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
11767.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Admini.«-tration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending'  June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Ls  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  confci-ence  report  and  ."Statement 
arc  as  follows; 

ConrrMiMCK  Repo«t  (  H  Reft  No.  1776) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 

agreeliig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
117671  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  .30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  hare 
agreed  U)  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their   respective   Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  3,  4,  5.  6.  7,  13,  18,  19,  and  20,  and 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  iU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$59  044,890",  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dLsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  inimbercd  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••914.195,000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  \ls  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  folU>ws: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment ln>?ert  "»20.659,0tK)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvimbered  11  :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro(x»cd  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "110.000,000 ".  and  the  Senate 
a^ee  to  the  same. 

Amendment     numbered      12:     That     the 

House  recede  from   Its  disagreement  to  the 

amendment    of    the    Senate    numbered    12, 

and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
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as  follows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  out 
by  said  amendment  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Provided  further,  That  #35,000,000 
•hall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  funds  available  under  Bection  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1635,  for  ptzrchase  and 
dlhtrlbutlon  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  such  additional 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
section  32  •;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
iuime. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  di-sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  folions: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend - 
■^lent  insert  "|>16,000,000  ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  ur  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»12, 750,000  ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendnunt  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
I.i  lieu  of  tlie  sum  proposed  by  said  amend - 
mem  insert  ■  $31 5. 000. 000  ,  aud  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  Houre 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
.jnent  of  the  Senate  numtx?red  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ■ /Vortdcd  furtKer.  That  an  addi- 
tional amount,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000. 
may  be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
is  required  during  fiscal  year  1959  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  orderly  conduct  of  the  loan  pro- 
grams under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act.  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  loans  under 
Title  I  and  tection  43  of  Title  IV  of  such 
Act,  as  amended",  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
Lne  Buswe. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$2,968, OOO";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  8 
and  17. 

Jamtk  L.   WHmxN, 
Wn.LiAM   H.   Natch ra. 
Alfred    E.    Santangelo, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
H.    Carl  Andkesen, 
Walt  Hokan. 

C.    W.    VURSELL, 

John  Tabes. 
Managers   on   the   Part   of   the  House. 
Richard  B  Russell, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Lister  Hill, 
A.  Willis  Roeehtson, 
Alle.v  J.  Ellender, 

MiLTOM    R.    YOt-NG, 

Karl  E    Mundt, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATE'UffENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  Uie  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment*  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11767)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
other  purpoaes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment   In    explanation    of    the    effect    of    the 


action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

DEPAKTMENT   OT   ACItlCtTLTUWB 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  1,  research:  Appropriates 
•59,044,890  Instead  of  $58,444,890  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $59,362,390  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  It  Is  Intended  by  the  conferees 
that  all  Items  earmarked  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  full  amounts  proposed  for  each  project 
are  approved  with  the  following  adjust- 
ments; $100,000  additional  above  the  amount 
earmarked  by  the  House  for  rust  research  on 
cereals;  a  total  of  $125,000  for  cold-hardiness 
research  on  cltrtis;  and  a  total  of  $25,000  for 
research  on  "hotspot"  conditions  In  the  lower 
Rio  Grande   Valley. 

Amendment  No.  2,  plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control:  Appropriates  $47,132,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $41,732,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are 
In  full  agreement  that  no  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  for  eradication  of 
the  Ecrewworm  unless  and  until  fully 
matched  by  the  States  in  which  such  pro- 
gram is  carried  out. 

Amendment  No.  3,  meat  inspection:  Ap- 
propriates $17,326,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $24,326,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conferees  have  agreed  that 
the  new  mandatory  poultry-inspection  serv- 
ice may  be  located  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  The  conferees  feel,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  should  give  attention  to  setting 
up  a  new  combined  inspection  service  or 
should  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  creation  of  duplicate  of- 
fices and  supervisory  personnel  for  the  meat- 
inspection  work  and  the  poultry-inspection 
activity.  In  this  connection  the  conferees 
direct  that  additional  supervisory  personnel 
in  Washington  and  the  field  for  these  activi- 
ties be  held  at  an  absolute  minimum  and 
that  no  new  area  or  district  offices  be  created 
for  either  service. 

Amendments  Nos.  4  and  5.  State  experi- 
ment stations:  Appropriate  $31,553,708  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  ol  $30,353,708 
as  proposed  by  the  Kouee. 

Extension  Service 
Amendments  Nos.  6  and  7.  pavment«  to 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico: 
Appropriate  $53,715,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $50,715,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Agricultural  conservation  program 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  with 
perfecting  language  to  require  that  the  1959 
program  remain  the  same  as  the  1957  and 
1958  programs.  Most  States  followed  the 
language  contained  In  last  year's  conference 
report,  directing  that  no  changes  be  made  in 
the  1958  program  to  restrict  eligibility  re- 
quirements or  delete  cost-sharing  practices 
Included  in  the  1957  program.  Since  a  few 
States  made  changes  in  the  1958  program 
despite  such  directive,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  language  In  the  accompanying  bill 
which  win  restore  any  such  changes  and  will 
make  certain  that  future  changes  are  made 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
oommlttee  concerned. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Amendment  No.  9,  marketing  research  and 
agricultural  estimates:  Apprcprlatea  $14.- 
195,000  Instead  of  $14,095,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $14,287,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Tlie  Increase  Is  pwovlded  to  extend 
the  quarterly  cattle  and  feed  reports  to  13 
additional    States.     No    funds    are    provided 
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for  monthly  Interim  BtatUtlcs.  The  con- 
ferees have  received  some  complaint*  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  the  quarterly  reports. 
They  request  that  this  matter  be  studied  by 
the  Department  and  reports  of  findings  be 
provided  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  both  Houses. 

Amendment  No.  10,  marketing  services:  Ap- 
propriates 420,659.000  Instead  of  $14,097,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $21,272,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  In- 
cludes $6,600,000  for  poultry  Inspection, 
$42,000  for  extension  of  wholesale  meat  re- 
ports and  market  news  services,  as  set  forth 
In  the  Senate  report,  and  $20,000  for 
strengthening  wool  standardization  and 
grading  work. 

Amendments  Noe.  11  and  12,  school-lunch 
program:  Amendment  No.  11  appropriates 
$110  million  instead  of  $100  mllllor  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $125  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Amendn»ent  No.  12 
restores  House  language  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  section  32  fuiidf^  for  the  purchase 
of  food  for  use  In  the  school-lunch  program: 
for  this  purpose  the  amount  of  $35  million 
Is  provided  instead  of  $55  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Soil  Bank  programs 

Amendment  No.  13,  conservation  reserve 
program:  Appropriates  $200  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $250  million 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  redtJction  is 
based  on  final  figures  indicating  total  sign- 
ups of  $71,468,000  for  the   1958  program. 

Amendments  Nos  14  and  15,  conservation 
reserve  program:  Authorize  $16  million  for 
administrative  expenses  Instead  of  $15  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $17  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  provide 
$12,750,000  for  county-committee  expenses 
Instead  of  $12  million  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $13,500,000  £is  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17,  conservation  reserve 
program:    Reported   in   disagreement. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Amendment   No.    18.   Sugar   Act  program: 

Appropriates  $76  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $71  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  19  and  20,  loan  author- 
izations: Authorize  $317  million  for  rural 
electrification  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $300  million  as  pro[X)sed  by  the 
House;  also  authorize  $67,500,000  for  rural 
telephone  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $60  million  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Farmers'  Home  Administration 

Amendment  No.  21,  loan  authorizations: 
Establishes  a  contingency  fund  of  $20  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  twth  Hou.-^es,  with  not  to 
exceed  $5  million  for  farm-ownership  loans 
under  title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  and  the  balance  for  farm  operat- 
ing loans  under  title  II  of  that  act. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Amendment  No.  22,  salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $2,968,000  instead  of  $2,943,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,043,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  additional 
$25,000  Is  for  legal  work  related  to  the  new 
mandatory  poultry-Inspection  work  of  the 
Department. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  conferees  have  considered  statements 
contained  In  the  reports  of  the  two  commit- 
tees, particularly  comments  relative  to  cot- 
ton and  other  export  subsidy  programs. 
They  are  in  full  agreement  that  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  to  review  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  all  existing  laws  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  proposed    by    the  executive   branch 


or  are  considered  by  the  Congress.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  responsibility,  they  recognize 
that  It  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  svich 
committees  to  recommend  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  appropriations  and  to  make  com- 
ments and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
such  programs  and  activities. 

In  connection  with  the  comments  of  the 
House  committee  on  the  export  policies  of 
the  Department,  the  conferees  would  point 
out  that  were  It  not  for  exp<jrtB,  American 
agriculture  literally  would  smother  In  Its 
own  production.  Sixty  million  acres  of 
cropland — 1  out  of  every  5 — produce  for  ex- 
port. The  large  How  of  agricultural  products 
to  customers  overseas  not  only  provides  ad- 
ditional farm  income  but  also  eases  the 
pressure  of  supplies  on  the  domestic  market 
and  strengthens  prices. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  year  the  United 
States  exported  over  $1  billion  of  cotton, 
$400  million  of  tobacco.  $196  million  of  soy- 
beans, $190  million  of  rice,  $350  million  of 
feed  grains,  $231  million  of  dairy  products, 
$46  million  of  poultry  products,  $405  million 
of  fats  and  oils,  $230  million  of  fruit.*!,  and 
$958  million  of  wheat. 

In  the  handling  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration operations.  Including  the  export 
program.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  payments  to 
the  trade  for  such  things  as  storage,  han- 
dling and  transportation  costs.  Including  any 
exorbitant  profits,  in  fact  all  costs  or  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit,  add  to  the  costs 
to  the  Treasury  and  Increase  apprfyprlat'ons. 
Further,  they  are  charged  against  the  farm 
program,  and  are  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments against  farm  programs,  though,  of 
course,  such  expendlture.s  do  not  go  to  the 
farmer.  These  facts  make  it  essential  that 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  maintain 
a  continuing  review  of  departmental  activ- 
ities to  see  that  unnecessary  expenditures 
are  not  made  and  unnecessary  losses  are  not 
Incurred  due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  its  fair  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  conferees  point  out  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  full  author- 
ity to  sell  farm  commodities  In  world  trade 
on  a  competitive  ba.sls  and  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  large  Increase  In  American  ex- 
ports for  dollars  which  have  occurred  with 
the  use  of  such  authority  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  conferees  take  note  of  the 
fact  th^t  the  Department  has  announced, 
with  reference  to  cotton,  that  in  the  future 
the  authority  to  sell  competitively  for  dol- 
lars through  normal  trade  channels  will  be 
maintained  concurrently  with  a  program  of 
payment  of  an  export  subsidy  In  kind. 

It    is    the   opinion    of    the    conferees    that, 
in  order  to  retain  for  the  United  states  its 
fair   share   of   world    markets,    all    authority 
of  law  should   be  u.sed  to  the  fullest  extent 
necessary   to  keep  United  States  farm   com- 
modities offered   in   world   trade  at  competi- 
tive prices.    Officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  In  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  farm  programs.  In  keeping 
farm   commodities    availatjle    in    world    trade 
at    competitive    prices,    should    make    every 
effort  to  obtain  the  largest  return   for  such 
commodities  with  the  mlnlmimi  of  cost. 
j.\mie  l.   whittkn, 
William  H    Natcher, 
Altred  E.  Santancelo, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
H.  Carl  Andersen, 
Walt  Horan, 
C.   W.   Vursell, 
John   Taber. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement),  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
asmuch as  there  is  complete  agreement 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 


/ 


The  SPEAKER.  And  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  N  )  8  Page  11,  line  25. 
Insert:  'Provided  further.  That  no  change 
shall  be  made  In  such  1959  program  which 
will  have  the  effect,  in  any  county,  of  re- 
stricting eligibility  requirements  or  cost- 
sharing  on  practices  Included  In  the  1958 
program,  unless  such  change  shall  have  been 
recommended  by  the  county  committee  and 
approved   by    the   State   committee  " 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clei  k  read  as  follows: 

Mr    Whittin  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Us  disagreement  to  the  ametidnient  of 
the  Senate  No.  8,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
Provided  further  That  no  change  Fhnll  be 
made  In  such  1959  program  which  will  have 
the  effect.  In  any  county,  of  restricting  eligi- 
bility requirements  or  cost-sharing  on  prac- 
tices Included  in  either  the  1957  or  the  1958 
programs,  unless  such  change  shall  have  been 
recommended  by  the  county  committee  and 
approved  by  the  State  committee." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clct  k  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  18.  line  4. 
strike  out  the  colon  through  the  word  ■pro- 
gram" on  line  10  r  tid  Insert  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  ill  dfte-mliUng  the  amount  I't 
rental  payments  tne  SecreUiry  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  value  of  the  land  and 
the  rental  value  thereof." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amondment  No  17:  Mr.  Whttten  moves 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  17,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
inserted  by  said  amcndmetit.  insert  " :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  hereafter  no  conserva- 
tion reserve  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
which  provides  for  (li  payments  for  con- 
servation practices  In  excei^s  of  the  average 
rate  for  comparable  practices  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  or  (2)  annual 
rental  payments  In  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract, 
such  value  to  be  determined  without  regard 
to  physical  lmpro\emenU  thereon  or  geo- 
graphic location  thereof.  In  determining  the 
value  of  the  land  for  this  purpose,  the  county 
committee  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
estimate  of  the  landowner  or  operator  as  to 
the  value  of  such  land  as  well  as  his  cer- 
tincate  as  to  the  production  history  and 
productivity  of  such  land." 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  motion 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s.si.ssippi  yield  for  that  purpose' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  RLUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quortmi 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order   that   a   q.ioium   i.s   not  present. 

Mr.  MtCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimoas  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  be 
postponed   until   tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Bcnilcman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  hi.s  point  of  ordr-r? 

Mr  REUSS.  The  point  is  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HIE.3TAND  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  made  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumrtances  surrounding  the  current  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  country.  Time 
and  again.  Members  of  this  body  have. 
In  the  course  of  debate,  made  references 
to  particular  phases  of  our  economy,  and 
with  the  familiar  clioru'^,  "never  before 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation"  and  so 
forth,  proclaimed  this  a  peculiar  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  quite  aRree,  and  if  a 
note  of  irony  is  detected  in  my  voice  and 
statement.  I  assure  you  it  is  completely 
intentional. 

It  is  peculiar  indeed,  that  savings  are 
at  an  all-time  hinh,  and  still  climb.ng. 
while  we  aie  supposedly  in  the  ruthless 
grip  of  economic  disaster. 

It  is  peculiar,  beyond  comprchen.sion. 
that  the  buyint;  power  of  our  people  is 
so  strong  that  prices  are  continually 
forced  upward,  while  the  Nation  .sup- 
posedly flounders  m  a  business  slump. 

It  is  peculiar,  exceedingly  peculiar, 
that  farm  income  is  up  $2  billion  fiom  the 
same  period  last  year,  yet  supposedly  re- 
cesMon  .stalks  the  land. 

Mr.  Sp>caker,  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
this  rece.'^sion,  some  of  which  I  have  just 
cited,  add  up  to  only  one  thing.  That  is, 
this  is  a  psychological  recession.  Yes;  a 
mental  rcccs.sion,  and  thou(;h  I  am  no 
psychiatri-^t,  I  say,  let  us  get  up  off  the 
couch  aiui  quit  thinking  recession,  and 
we  will  .soon  discover  that  it  was  mainly  a 
slate  of  mind. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection. 
It  is  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  l.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
l.s  not  present. 

Mr.  Mc-CORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answr  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  76 1 

Andersen,  Garmatz 

H   Carl  George 

Andrews  Gran.-.han 

Ashley  Grant 

AuchincIOBs  Orcen,  Pa, 

Barrett  Gregory 

Ba  s.  Tenn  Gross 

Boggs  Gubsor 

Boland  Gwmn 

Brooks,  La.  Hams 

Buckley  H  iy=,  Ohio 

B>Td  Hoitley 

Carnahan  Hemphill 

Celler  HUluigs 

Cbelf  Holt 

Christopher  Holtzman 

Colmer  Hull 

Coudert  Ikard 

Davis,  Tenn.  Jacltson 

Dawirfjn.  III.  James 

Dir^  Jenkins 

Dlrgs  KcT.riiey 

Doiling'-r  Kilbum 

E>onohv<e  Klr*-an 

Dowdy  Lennon 

Doyle  McCarthy 

Er.g:e  Marshall 

Farlxsteln  Merrow 

Foparty  Mi'ler,  Calif, 

Forand  Mu;t1s 


Morrison 

O  Hara,  Minn. 

Pa.'-sman 

rhilb'.n 

Poage 

Powell 

Radwan 

Recce,  Tenn. 

Riley 

Robeson,  Va. 

Saund 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shurord 

Slemlnski 

Slier 

Spence 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Udall 

Vinson 

Vuryeil 

Waiu 

Weir 

Zeienko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKi.  Three  hund:ed  and  th'rty- 
two  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimou.s  consent  further  pro- 
ceeding's under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OF 


AHMISSION     OP    THE     STATE 
ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7999)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordintily  the  House  rc-^oIved  itse'f 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7999)  with 
Mr.  Mii-L.s  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  and  upon  Issuance  of 
the  proclamation  required  by  section  8  (c)  of 
this  act,  the  State  of  Alaska  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Is  declared  admitted  Into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  In 
all  respects  whatever,  and  the  constitution 
formed  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Alaska  en- 
titled. "An  act  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  a 
constitutional  convention  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution for  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  submit 
tiie  constitution  to  the  people  for  adoption 


or  rejection;  to  prepare  for  the  admission  of 
Alafcka  as  a  State;  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion; and  setting  an  effective  date,"  approved 
March  19,  1055  (chap.  46,  Session  Laws  of 
Ala.'kn,  19551.  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  in  the  election  held  on  April 
24.  1956.  Is  hereby  found  to  be  republican  In 
form  and  Inconforinlty  with  the  C:)nstitutlon 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Is  hereby 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  dean 
of  the  Illinois  delegation,  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE    LATE    C.^RDI^•AL    STRrrCH 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
keen  sadness  that  the  Illinois  delegation 
has  learned  of  the  death  of  the  beloved 
and  universally  respected  Samuel  Cardi- 
nal Stntch,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  who 
died  in  Rome  last  night  at  the  age  of  70, 
only  1  month  and  1  day  after  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Roman  Curia,  the  high- 
est governing  body  of  the  church. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  the  fii-st 
Anicrican-born  cardinal  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. He  was  elevated  to  that  body 
when  on  March  1,  1958,  Pope  Pius  XII 
appointed  him  proprefect  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
various  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  the  floor  to  felicitate  and 
wish  well  this  great  prince  of  the 
church  and  this  truly  great  American 
on  the  occasion  of  that  most  singular 
and  recent  honor.  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch  through  all  his  years  has  demon- 
strated a  talent,  a  love  and  affection 
for  the  humble  and  the  meek  and  the 
lowly. 

A  brilhant  student,  Samuel  Cardinal 
Siritch  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  special  dispensation  a  year  before 
reaching  the  canonical  age  of  24.  He  be- 
came a  bishop  at  34,  an  archbishop  at 
43.  and  a  cardinal  at  58. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  known 
best  for  his  work  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  united  charities,  and  the  Catholic 
youth  movement — a  group  of  all  races 
and  all  faiths. 

American  liberals  of  all  faiths  con- 
sidered him  an  outstanding  liberal. 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  labor  and 
was  friendly  to  labor  organizations;  he 
condemned  as  morally  wrong  interfer- 
ence with  Negroes  seeking  to  use  the 
rights  they  enjoy  under  the  Constitution, 
and  he  established  a  policy  of  helping  all 
minority  groups  to  integrate  themselves 
religiously,  socially,  and  economically 
into  the  life  of  their  city. 

It  is  said  that  a  kindly  providence 
called  him  so  abruptly  to  his  just  reward 
long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
further  demonstrate  that  intensity  of 
purpose  that  scholarliness  and  that  char- 
ity that  made  him  beloved  the  world  over. 
At  this  time  it  is  with  considerable 
sadness  that  we  point  up,  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House,  the  passing  of  a  great  church- 
man, a  great  American,  and  a  truly  great 
humanitarian  as  he  goes  to  his  much- 
merited  reward,  and  we  only  hope  that  a 
kindly  providence  will  visit  upon  his  suc- 
cessor the  same  talent,  the  same  respect, 
and  the  same  love  of  little  people  that 
the  great  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  demonstrated  so 
thoroughly. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
read  with  grief  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Stritch,  a  great  churchman  and  a  great 
American.  His  .spiritual  leadership  was 
not  confined  to  his  influence  on  commu- 
nicants of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  to  all 
persons  of  all  creeds  of  a  reliuious  mind. 
It  was  only  several  weeks  ago  when  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  were  in  Chicago  when 
I  was  addre?^sing  the  Fourth  Degree 
Knights  of  Columbus  that  we  spent  a 
very  plea.sant  hour  with  Cardinal  Stritch. 
an  hour  that  will  always  be  one  of  our 
treasured  memories.  Cardinal  Stritch's 
leadership  in  the  spiritual  field  and  in  the 
field  of  government  as  an  American  cit- 
izen was  outstanding.  He  po.s.sessed  a 
universal  mind,  and  his  thou.qhts  and  his 
utterances  appealed  to  all  persons  of  deep 
faith  and  of  a  religious  mind.  Countle.s.s 
millions  of  persons  of  all  faiths  and  of  all 
creeds  will  feel  a  real  sorrow  in  the 
pa.ssing  of  this  great  churchman  and  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  ex- 
pressing our  grief  at  the  death  of  Cardi- 
nal   Stritch.      As    the    majority    leader. 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 

McCORMACK )  SO  well  said,  regardless  of 
one's  faith  or  one's  political  creed,  every- 
one in  Cook  County  and  in  Illinois  was 
very  much  mindful  of  the  great  works  of 
charity  and  the  great  works  of  religion 
which  were  so  close  to  Cardinal  Stritch's 
heart.     When  he  came  to  Chicago  from 


far  reaching.  He  particularly  had  a 
great  love  for  the  retarded  children  and 
the  exceptional  children.  We  in  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  people  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  not  only  feel 
great  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  this 
gveat  leader,  but  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Cardinal 
Stritch  was  a  distinguished  and  beloved 
former  citizen  and  resident  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  His  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt. 

Samuel  Alphonsus  Stritch  became 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee  in  1930.  He 
was  only  43,  one  of  the  youngest  men 
ever  to  receive  such  an  appointment.  In 
his  10  years  as  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 
Cardinal  Stritch  made  inestimable  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  and  betterment 
of  the  entire  community. 

His  energetic  work  in  charity,  in  edu- 
cational expansion,  in  parish  expansion 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Cardinal  Stritch 
held  the  respect  and  friendship  of  Mil- 
waukeeans  of  all  faiths. 

His  concern  for  the  suffering  and  the 
needy  extended  worldwide.  He  fought 
always  against  racial  discrimination.  He 
was  a  devoted  American.  His  belief  in 
democracy  was  firm  and  strong. 

The  christian  world  has  lost  a  great 
and  dedicated  spiritual  leader.  Nowhere 
is  the  sadness  at  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Stritch  more  deeply  felt  than  in  Mil- 
waukee, where  so  many  of  his  good  works 
were  accompli.shed. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN      Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 

to  join  with  the  Illinois  delegation  in 

paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch  who  passed  away  yes- 
terday in  Rome.  Italy. 


nitlon  ever  bestowed  upon  an  American 
prelate. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
other  Middle  West  States  will  long 
mourn  the  memory  of  this  leader  of  the 
church  whose  great  religious  work  and 
charities  have  benefited  hundreds  of 
thousands  during  his  long  service  in  the 
work  of  God. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  news  of  the  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate passing  of  Samuel  Cardinal 
Slrit<?h  reached  me  late  last  night.  It 
was  the  unwelcome  news  which  I  had 
hoped  might  not  take  place  at  this  criti- 
cal time  in  world  hi.story  when  we  are 
so  much   in  need  of  great  leaders. 

Through  the  last  several  weeks  after 
learning  of  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch's 
grave  condition,  like  so  many  people  all 
over  the  world.  I  read  each  bulletin  with 
anxiety  as  tlie  great  churchman's  life 
hung  by  a  thread. 

This  great  cleric  and  great  American 
was  a  brilliant  man  and  had  a  brilliant 
life.  Truly  he  was  a  living  exhibit  of 
the  proposition.  "As  a  man  is.  so  he 
acts."  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
intensity  of  purpose.  Ten  years  after 
his  birth  in  Na.siiville.  Tenn..  on  August 
17.  1887.  he  graduated  from  grammar 
school.  By  the  time  he  was  16  he  had  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Eighteen  years  later  he  was  named 
bishop  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  the  youngest 
member  of  Roman  hierarchy  in  the 
United  Stales.  When  he  was  only  43  he 
became  archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  one 
of  tlie  youngest  men  ever  to  receive  such 
an  appointment. 

Ten  years  later  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  the  large.n  archdio- 
cese in  the  United  States  with  more 
than  2  million  communicants  it  was 
in  that  role  we  first  truly  appreciated  his 
great  capacity  for  community  yood  and 

untirinR  work. 

Of  his  continued  achievements.  In 
1945  at  the  age  of  58  he  was  named  a 
cardinal.      As    such    he    became    titular 


The  people  of  the  Calumet  region  of    pastor  of  a  church  In  Rome— St  Agnes 
Indiana,  which  adjoins  Chicago,  mourn     Outside  the  Walls. 


the  pa.ssing  of  this  great  religious  leader 
and  humanitarian.     The  cardinal's  out- 


Milwaukee,  yes.  even  before  he  came  to     standing  accomplishments  during  a  long 


Milwaukee,  we  all  realized  the  great 
charitable  works  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
Stritch.  Those  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion as  well  as  those  of  all  other  re- 
ligions will  ever  remember  the  great 
work  he  has  done  for  his  church  and  his 
country. 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    Illinois.     Mr.    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  a.ssociate  mv  re- 
marks with  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  as  well  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  As  one  who  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I,  too 
recall  when  our  beloved  cardinal  came 
to  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  His  work 
was  outstanding.  He  was  a  recognized 
leader  not  only  as  a  leader  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  his  leadership  was  felt 
in  all  civic  activities  in  our  area 


was  a  great  builder  of  churches,  a  great 
builder  of  schools,  and  his  influence  was 


hfe  of  religious  service  are  familiar  to 
p>eopIe  of  all  denominations  throughout 
the  Middle  West, 

That  he  would  become  a  man  of  great 
Intellectual  attainment  was  demon- 
strated in  his  very  early  years  as  a  boy 
in  high  school  and  college  through  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  during  his  younger 
years.  As  a  priest,  his  abilities  were 
soon  recognized  by  his  church  superiors 
and  gradually  his  responsibilities  In- 
creased until  he  reached  one  of  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  office  and  po.sition 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal 
Stritch  was  an  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  Pope  Piu.s  XII  since  his  school  days 
in  the  Seminary  in  Rome.  During  all 
these  years,  the  great  ability  and  work 
of  Cardinal  Stritch  in  his  religious  life 
was  so  outstanding  that  a  few  months 
ago  His  Holine-ss  appointed  the  cardinal 
to  the  Roman  Curia  as  proprcfect  of  the 
He     Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 


tion of  the  Faith,  the  church's  mission- 
ary agency.     This  is  the  highest  recog- 


He  flew  to  Rome  for  the  ceremonies 
and  saw  again  the  flelds  where  he  had 
played  ba.^eball  at  the  North  American 
College  in  Rome  some  40  years  earlier. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  the  first 
American-born  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Curia. 

S )  it  is  with  a  deep  .«:en.se  of  lo.ss  that 
we  mark  his  pa.s.sing.  In  death  we  con- 
tinue to  recall  his  simplicity  as  sit,'nal- 
Ized  In  remarks  uttered  in  his  Inaugural 
address  when  he  said,  "In  my  poor  per- 
son you  see  the  shepherd  wliom  Pope 
Pius  has  sent" 

Now  the  Great  Shepherd  has  called 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  home. 

Although  his  pa.ssing  is  a  di.stlnct  lo.ss 
to  Chicago,  to  Illinois,  to  tJie  United 
States  and  the  entire  world,  may  his  in- 
spiration, love,  and  chanty  live  on. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illinois 
and  the  country  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  prelate  of  the  Middle  West. 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch.  who  passed 
away  this  morning  in  Rome,  a  few  short 
weeks  after  he  was  accorded  his  greatest 
honor  by   the  Roman   Catholic   Church, 
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that  of  proprefect  of  the  Vatican's  Con- 
gregation for  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  born  in  Nashville. 
Tenn  .  on  August  27.  1887.  After  study- 
ing In  Cincinnati  and  Rome,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  at  the  age  of  22.  A  sjjecial 
dispensation  was  needed  since  priests 
usually  are  not  ordained  until  the  age  of 
24.  Ten  years  after  his  ordination  he 
became  bishop  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  1930 
he  was  named  archbishop  of  Milwaukee 
and  10  years  later  became  archbishop  of 
Chicago.  In  December  1945  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was  a  prince 
of  the  church  who  retained  the  ma.nner 
of  a  .simple  parish  priest  The  son  of  an 
Irish  immigrant  who  died  when  the  car- 
dinal was  a  boy.  Samuel  Stritch  rose  in 
church  councils  through  extraordinary 
mental  and  spiritual  gifts  which  were  dis- 
played from  his  boyhood  He  was  enor- 
mously popular  in  Chicago  and  was 
highly  respected  for  his  administrative 
energy  and  revered  for  his  good  works. 
Through  his  leadership  rapid  strides  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  new  schools, 
churches,  and  colleges. 

Since  1944  the  Shell  School  of  Social 
Studies — Chicago — lias  annually  award- 
ed the  Poi>e  Leo  XIII  Medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  cutstandin;^  work  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  social  education.  In  1949  this 
distinct  honor  was  awarded  to  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch. 

He  wa5  known  as  "the  cardinal  of  char- 
ity." Ills  concern  for  the  sufTeripg  and 
the  needj-  extended  beyond  the  diocese 
in  ChicflL'o,  which  was  the  largest  in  the 
United  Scates.  In  1946  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  bishops  war  emergency  and 
relief  committee,  which  sent  tons  of  food 
and  clothing  to  war  victims. 

The  slitiht.  Silver-haired  cardinal  took 

a  lively,  liberal  interest  in  world  afTairs. 
In  1938  he  lashed  out  at  tlie  Nazis  for 
savagery  and  barbarism.  He  lent  his 
voice  and  influence  to  bolstering  the 
United  Nations  in  its  early  days. 

The  city,  the  county,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  mourn  the  death  of  a  great 
Citizen  and  a  great  American. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Chairman.  Sam- 
uel Cardinal  Stritch  died  as  a  true  serv- 
ant of  God.  wliose  entire  life  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  mankind.  He  passed 
liis  earthly  way  giving  religious  nurture 
to  the  souls  of  men.  With  brilliant  fer- 
vor he  met  his  many  tasks  contributing 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  peace  of 
mind  of  millions  of  Americans.  His 
work  among  the  old  and  infirm  resulted 
in  the  building  of  homes  and  institutions 
for  their  care.  His  charitable  nature 
sustained  the  many  programs  that  he 
sponsored  for  the  needy  and  the  poor. 
His  contribution  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion remains  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  college  of  medicine  through  his  efforts. 
He  loved  humankind  and  was  venerated 
with  godly  respect  by  men  of  all  creeds. 

He  was  a  pillar  of  American  decency 
and  as  a  churchman  supported  the  cen- 
sorship of  films  and  publications  that 
exerted  a  satanic  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  He 
sponsored  cultural  and  social  seminars 


to  bring  out  in  the  open  the  problems  of 
racial  misunderstanding.  He  was  a 
guardian  to  the  new  immigrant  popula- 
tions and  fought  for  their  acceptance  in 
their  communities.  He  was  honored  by 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  pi'ince  of  its 
holy  family — by  the  Catholics  of  America 
and  the  world  as  a  scholarly  religionist 
and  by  the  unfortunates  in  every  walk 
of  life  as  the  true  servant  of  the  great 
Saviour.  God  walks  with  him  today  as 
Christianity  grieves  and  men  bow  their 
lieads  in  prayers  of  love  and  veneration. 

His  spirit  moves  on  but  his  works  re- 
main to  remind  us  that  the  destiny  of 
this  holy  man  was  to  lead  the  sacred 
way  to  everlasting  life  and  instill  broken 
men  with  a  new  hope  to  better  live  their 
lives  for  a  new  chance  in  the  heavenly 
world  of  the  hereafter.  He  loved  us — we 
ask  God's  blessings.  The  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago are  proud  of  his  memory  and  the 
goodness  of  God  for  sending  him  to  us. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  Easter  Sunday  morning. 
Holy  Name  Cathedral  in  Chicago  was 
filled,  some  worshipers  standing  in 
the  aisles.  It  was  the  last  public  mass 
of  Samuel  Cardinal  Stntch  before  the 
departure  of  His  Eminence  for  Rome 
and  the  assumption  of  his  new  duties 
as  proprefect  of  the  ConL-regation  for  the 
Propagation  of  tlic  Faith  which  directs 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  work. 

The  tone  of  the  mass  was  joyous  as 
b.'^fitted  the  Easter  season.  Honor 
through  their  cardinal  had  come  to 
Chicago.    Nevertheless  the  sentiment  in 

every  heart  in  that  great  cathedral  was 
of  sorrov.-  not  exultation.  There  may 
have  been  a  .sense  of  foreboding. 

The  caidinal.  brilliant  thouch  his  ad- 
ministration had  been,  had  won  the  heart 
of  Chicago  as  "the  bishop  of  charity.' 
"the  bishoj)  of  the  poor."  His  leadership 
had  been  dnected  toward  making  Chi- 
cago a  city  in  which  spiritual  values 
should  take  precedence  over  the  material. 
Everyone  in  the  congregation  filled  with 
reverence  and  affection  for  their  spirit- 
ual leader,  sensed  the  fact  of  appioacfh- 
ing  .separation.  Rejoicing  that  the  great 
talents  of  their  archbishop  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a  worldwide  field,  their 
hearts  were  heavy  in  contemplation  of 
their  personal  loss.  There  were  tears  in 
many  eyes  when  his  eminence  began  his 
farewell  sermon. 

Wherever  you  toarh  people  the  dlgn'ty  of 
man  and  our  blessed  S.ulour.  it  helps  instill 
In  them  a  desire  for  freedom,  equality  and 
dignity.  •  •  •  If  all  Americans  live  onr  de- 
mocracy and  shoulder  Its  responsibility,  we 
shall  become  a  great  force  in  the  world. 

That  was  the  me.ssage  of  Samuel  Car- 
dinal stritch  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  through  them  to  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  were  the  words  of 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  in  his  farewell 
sermon  when  celebrating  his  last  public 
ma.ss  in  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  seen  through  the 
purpose  of  his  Master  soon  to  call  him 
home  and  were  leaving  for  his  own 
parishioners,  for  Chicago,  his  country 
and  all  the  world  the  counsel  of  his  faith 
to  guide  them. 

Chicago,  with  pride  and  joy,  underlaid 
with  the  sorrow  of  pending  separation, 
relinquished  their  cardinal  to  the  broader 


service  of  the  church  in  the  missionary 
field.  Death  has  not  defeated  that  pur- 
pose, for  he  who  was  a  spiritual  force  in 
a  great  city  has  become  a  symbol  for  our 
times  and  for  the  ages  of  that  which 
motivated  him,  love  of  mankind  and 
faith  in  God.  His  life  among  us.  his 
words  and  his  deeds,  have  left  us  a  spir- 
itual legacy  and  in  those  words  in  his 
farewell  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday  at 
Holy  Name  Cathedral  a  blueprint  for  the 
world  we  seek,  a  world  to  be  gained  when 
"All  Americans  live  our  democracy  and 
shoulder  its  responsibilities"  in  respect 
of  the  dignity  of  man  and  faith  in  God. 

Mr.  GOREKDN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
American,  regardless  of  his  faith,  race, 
or  creed,  is  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch.  We  citizens 
of  Chicago  particularly  will  feel  his  de- 
pature.  Since  1939  lie  was  our  chief 
prelate. 

Probably  no  other  American  enjoyed 
so  rapid  a  rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  graduated  from 
high  .school  at  the  age  of  14.  and  2  years 
later  finished  St.  Gregory's  Preparatory 
School.  He  attended  the  North  Amer- 
ican College  in  Rome. 

In  1921  he  was  named  bishop  of 
Toledo,  in  1930  he  became  archbishop  of 
Milwaukee  and  in  1939  moved  to  Chi- 
cago. In  1946  he  was  1  of  4  Americans 
created  a  cardinal  by  his  close  friend, 
Pope  Pius  XII. 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  a  man  of  devo- 
tion wherever  the  welfare  of  his  people 
was  concerned.  He  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  labor  and  the  improvement  of 
the  laboring  man's  lot.  He  stood 
squarely  and  firmly  for  equal  treatment 
of  all  Americans.  Wherever  he  served, 
he  lifted  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munity. Under  his  leadership  the  Chi- 
cago archdiocese  had  a  phenomenal 
growth.  His  administrative  capacity 
won  him  further  recognition  when  the 
Pontiff  appointed  Cardinal  Stritch  the 
proprefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  This  congre- 
gation is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  church's  organization  with  super- 
vision over  25.000  missionary  priests, 
10  000  missionary  lay  brothers,  and  60,- 

000  missionary  nuns.  Its  jurisdiction 
covers  areas  in  5  continents.  It  was  in 
the  discharge  of  this  impoi-tant  task 
that  Cardinal  Stritch  suffei-ed  his  fatal 
illness. 

In  paying  this  .small  tribute  I  know 

1  am  expressing  the  sorrow  of  millions 
who  knew  him.  who  revered  him,  and 
who  are  richer  for  his  having  walked 
among  us. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  holding  a 
crucifix  before  his  eyes.  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch  of  Chicago  died  last  night  in 
Rome.  His  Eminence  had  left  his  post 
as  archbishop  of  Chicago  just  1  month 
ago  to  become  the  only  American-born 
prelate  to  serve  on  the  governing  curia 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Beloved  in  Chicago  and  throughout 
the  archdiocese.  Cardinal  Stritch  s  de- 
parture for  Rome  was  marked  by  a  civic 
observance.  Through  many  years  he 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. So  great  was  his  contribution 
that  his  work  was  recognized  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community. 
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Illinolsans.  and  in  particular  Chicago- 
ans.  were  saddened  even  in  tlieir  elation 
at  the  great  honor  which  came  to  Car- 
dinal Stritch  upon  his  selection  by  Pope 
Pius  Xn  to  serve  on  the  Roman  curia 
central  government  of  the  church.  They 
gave  him  up  to  the  higher  call  with  re- 
luctance and  the  archbishop  accepted 
the  call  in  the  same  manner.  He  did 
not  want  to  leave  his  flock  but  lie  could 
not  fall  to  respond  to  the  assignment 
from  the  Holy  Father  as  proprefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith. 

The  Nation,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  mourn  the  death  of 
this  great  churchman,  and  Americans 
In  all  walks  of  life  are  saddened  at  his 
passing.  Known  as  the  Cardinal  of 
Charity,  he  had  a  saying:  "As  long  as 
2  pennies  are  ours.  1  of  them  belongs  to 
the  poor." 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  a  devoted  Amer- 
ican. It  was  13  years  aso  that  he  was 
elevated  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  At 
that  time  his  message  to  his  people  in 
the  United  States  was  that  America 
"must  be  a  beacon  light  of  democracy 
to  all  men  and  peoples."  Leaving  for 
Rome  to  begin  his  new  work  he  extolled 
democracy  to  newspapermen  and  warned 
against  a  destruction  of  spiritual  values 
and  elevation  of  the  material.  As  he 
sailed  away  from  New  York  Harbor  his 
parting  words  were:  'We  will  not  fight 
materiaUstic  philosophy  with  a  mere 
materialistic  democracy." 

The  prayers  of  all  Americans  join  to- 
gether today  in  memorial  to  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch  whose  Christian  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  through  many  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
■v^hen  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  became 
bishop  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  34. 
he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States. 

His  death  yesterday  in  Rome,  at  the 
age  of  70.  came  less  than  2  months  after 
he  became  the  first  American-born 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Curia,  central 
governing;  body  of  the  Church. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  this  who.re 
spiritual  leadership  encompassed  half  a 
century? 

Those  who  knew  him  best  will  remem- 
ber him  as  a  gentle,  kindly,  scholarly 
man.  yet  one  with  firm,  clear  convictions. 
How  typical  was  his  greeting  when  he 
became  head  of  the  great  archdiocese  in 
Chicago  in  1940.  'In  my  poor  peison." 
he  said,  'you  see  the  shepherd  whom 
Poiie  Pius  has  .sent." 

Humble  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cardinal 
Stritch  was  outspoken  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded  it.  as  exemplified  by  his 
recent  warning  against  the  destruction 
of  spiritual  values  in  favor  of  material 
ones.  "We  will  not  fight  materialistic 
philosophy  with  a  mere  materialistic  de- 
mocracy." he  said. 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing religious  leaders  in  our  country. 
His  death  will  be  mourned  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  especially  by  the  people  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
world  IS  saddened  today  by  the  passing 
of  Cardinal  Stritch  and  his  death  Ls  be- 
ing mourned  by  all  Christendom 


Spiritual  leaders,  .such  as  he.  have 
helloed  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  re- 
awakening, and  a  resurgence  and  re- 
avowed  belief  in  God.  In  the.se  serious 
times,  we  need  and  demand  a  con.scious- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  well-being  and  our 
soul.  Dedication  to  and  belief  in  God 
is  our  own  salvation,  but  also  is  one  of 
the  best  fortresses  against  communism 
and  Communist  teachings  which 
threaten  the  world  and  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Cardinal  Stritch  of  Chicago.  U.  S.  A.. 
will  be  remembered  as  the  15th  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  the  official  resident 
in  Rome  who  aided  Pope  Pius  XII  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  but  to  peoples 
of  all  faiths  he  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  flght  for  world  peace,  the  under- 
privileged, his  devotion  and  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  young  people,  and  his  avid 
concern  for  the  problems  of  labor.  His 
life  of  70  years  is  a  testimonial  to  his 
love  of  mankind  and  his  God. 

As  he  goes  to  meet  his  Maker,  he 
brin-js  with  him  a  lonsj  li.st  of  outstand- 
ing and  commendable  marks  of  achieve- 
ment, the  greatest  of  which  was  his  ap- 
pointment by  Pope  Pius  XII  on  March 
1.  1953.  proprefect  of  the  Congrefration 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He 
was  the  first  American  ever  appointed  to 
this  high  position  in  the  Vatican 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  sadne.'^s  that 
I  learned  of  tlie  pa.ssing  of  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch  in  Rome.  With  his 
death,  the  world  lost  a  powerful  and  sig- 
nificant force  for  good. 

To  think  of  him  only  as  a  relielous 
leader  is  to  single  out  but  one  of  his  many 
wonderful  personal  qualities.  He  was 
a  spiritual  leader  of  the  highest  idealism 
and  the  greatest  intellectual  capacity,  a 
man  with  a  gift  of  warm  friendship,  of 
sympathetic  understanding,  of  broad 
vision,  and  of  profound  wi.sdom.  He  was 
gentle  and  kind  in  all  of  his  endeavors, 
even  when  conducting  his  most  deter- 
mined efforts  to  achieve  his  goals. 

Cardinal  Stritch  had  a  passion  for 
justice  for  all  men  without  regard  to 
their  religion,  their  race,  or  their  place 
of  orit^in.  He  frequently  left  the  quiet 
isolation  of  his  religious  study  to  partici- 
pate in  the  turmoil  of  the  communitys 
human  relationships,  and  because  of  his 
actual  experience  with  people,  his  in- 
spiring messages  were  based  on  solid 
fact.  He  u.sed  the  pulpit  to  fight  for  the 
right  as  he  saw  the  right. 

In  my  conversations  with  Cardinal 
stiitch.  I  was  imprcs.'cd  by  his  fervent 
desire  to  make  government  responsible 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  he  provided  active  leader.-^hip  in 
thought  and  action  to  create  a  genuine 
spiritual  renaissance  of  the  democratic 
faith.  Ho  condemned  ostentatiousness 
and  materialism,  urging  adherence  to 
the  true  values  upon  which  democracy 
and  the  human  spirit  lives.  He  de- 
manded maturity  and  responsibility  in 
citizens  and  in  public  .servants  alike. 

People  of  all  faiths  admired  the  cour- 
age and  composure  with  which  Cardinal 
Stritch  faced  his  recent  physical  afflic- 
tions. People  of  all  faiths  admired  his 
devotion  to  humanity.  People  of  all 
faiths  will  mourn  his  loss. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American 
and  a  great  church  leader.  Samuel  Car- 
dinal Stritch.  With  his  passnig.  Amer- 
ica and  all  of  the  God-fearing  world, 
has  lost  one  of  its  glowing  champions  for 
Christian  action.  As  in  the  past  he  had 
spoken  out  against  the  tyrannous  and 
savage  NazJ  movement;  lie  .served  in 
more  recent  times  as  a  shining  beacon 
from  this  citadel  of  democracy  to  the 
religious  world. 

I.  as  a  Protestant  layman,  pay  hum- 
ble tribute  to  this  man.  recently  reli- 
gious leader  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
world  and  a  religious  inspiration  to  us 
all. 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  known  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  long  before  he  was 
known  to  the  people  of  the  world.  When 
serving  as  the  bi.shop  of  Toledo  he  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  Unittd  Slates, 
and  the  people  of  Ohio  remember  him 
for  his  outstanding  efforts  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  citizens  of  that  area.  As 
he  was  known  to  America  as  a  pioneer 
in  works  of  welfare,  he  was  known  to 
the  members  of  his  diocese  as  a  con- 
stant friend  to  all  of  tho^e  who  were 
in  neetl  of  help. 

In  being  the  first  American  to  hold  so 
exalted  position  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Cardinal  Stritch  was  again 
evidencing  his  outstanding  ability  to 
pioneer  for  God  and  man  in  whatever 
field  of  service  he  was  called. 

He  has  now  gone  Ij  the  final  reward 
for  those  who  give  outstanding  service 
to  God  and  their  fellow  man.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  lo-ss  of  Cardinal 
Stritch.  America  has  lost  one  of  her  out- 
standing citizens;  the  people  of  the 
world  have  lost  one  of  their  most  com- 
passionate friends,  and  the  entire  reli- 
gioas  world  has  lost  one  of  its  great 
leaders.  But.  tiic  woik  he  has  done,  and 
the  impression  he  has  left  upon  the 
minds,  and  hearts,  and  souLs  of  men 
everywhere  will  make  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Stritch  live  on  in  tlie  years  to 

come  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  this  great 

pillar  of  faith. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
earth  has  lost  one  of  its  noblest  inhabi- 
tants with  the  passing  of  Samuel  Car- 
dinal Stritch.  The  life  and  works  of 
this  devoted  man  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves. 

His  prodisious  work  for  th?  under- 
privileged earned  him  the  unofficial  titles 
of  "Bishop  of  the  Poor"  and  "Bishop  of 
Charity."  His  tireless  energy,  his  hu- 
mility, his  brilliance,  and  his  strong  pa- 
triotic views  reached  the  point  of  legend. 
He  was.  in  particular,  an  untirin-  foe  of 
communi.'^m.  nazLsm.  and  all  forms  of 
tyranny  over  man. 

That  this  man  should  be  struck  down 
at  the  pinnacle  of  a  life  filled  with  service 
and  sacrifice  is  to  be  especially  mourned. 
But  all  may  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
he  died  as  he  lived,  working  for  his  God 
and  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  HOSMER  Page 
3.  line  10.  strike  the  period.  Insert  a  semi- 
colon and  add  the  followlnR:  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  provUions  of  this  section  shall 
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have  no  force  or  effect  until  said  constitution 
shall  have  been  duly  amended  to  deny  power 
to  the  legislative  and  or  executive  branches 
of  the  State  government  to  legalize  gambling 
In  any  form." 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
proijose  is  to  require  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  State  of  Alaska, 
prior  to  the  time  that  it  is  admitted  to 
statehood,  be  so  amended  as  to  take 
away  any  power  either  of  the  legislative 
or  the  executive  branch  of  the  propo.sed 
State  government,  to  legalize  gambling 
in  any  fornv.  Many  of  the  Members  were 
not  here  the  other  day  when  I  di.scu.ssed 
the  matter  of  the  economy  of  Alaska. 
There  are  only  some  40.000  people  in 
private  employment  in  tins  whole  vast 
area,  equaling  one-fifth  of  continental 
United  States  during  the  warm  weather, 
^nd  only  20.000  during  the  cold  weather. 
That  fact  makes  this  an  area  of  vast 
economic  danger  and  potential  destitu- 
tion. 

One  of  our  continental  United  States, 
with  a  very  small  ixjpulation.  has  had  to 
turn  to  the  device  of  legalized  gambling 
In  order  to  support  itself.  That  State  is 
next  to  my  own  State  of  California  If 
such  a  device  should  be  turned  to  by  the 
Territory.  I  want  the  Members  to  think 
of  It  in  relation  to  the  50.000  United 
States  servicemen  who  are  stationed  in 
the  area,  many  of  them  young  boys  un- 
der the  age  of  21.  Remember  what  hap- 
pened in  such  places  as  Phenix  City 
where  gambling  ran  riot  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  posts,  even  in  continental 
United  Stales,  let  alone  up  in  Alaska 
where  there  are  but  few  other  diversions 
for  the  servicemen  during  their  off-duty 
hours. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  our  respon- 
Ribihty  to  pa.ss  such  a  protection  for 
those  servicemen,  and  it  is  al.so  our  duty 
to  pass  such  a  protection  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Alaska,  particularly  those 
younger  citizens  whom  we.  as  Americans, 
I  am  sure,  would  not  want  to  see  grow- 
up  under  conditions  breeding  delin- 
quency, which  conceivablv  could  hapix^n. 

Mr.  MII.I.ER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr    HOSMER       I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiments  of  the  ^entle- 
mans  proposed  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  there  has  ever  been  a  defi- 
nition of  gambling.  What  is  ^lamblinK'' 
Is  bingo  gamblmu?  Is  betting  on  the 
horseraces  or  is  a  little  pitch  pambling? 
Some  of   these  boys  play  a  little  poker. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  will  answer  the  gentleman  this 
way.  The  gentleman  is  possibly  a  few 
years  older  than  I  am  and  I  think  he 
lias  been  around.  He  probably  knows 
the  definition  of  tiaml^ling  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  (ientleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  order  to  get 
clear  what  the  gentleman  does  have  in 
mind,  does  he  include  parimutuel  bet- 
ting, that  is  carried  on  in  his  State 
within  a  few  miles  of  military  installa- 
tions in  his  State? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  Lbrary  adjacent  to  the 


floor  of  the  Hou.se.  which  Is  known  as 
the  Law  Library  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  are  plenty  of  books 
in  there  that  define  gambling,  for  either 
the  gentleman  or  anybody  else  who  may 
be  in  doubt  about  the  term. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMEJR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Has  any  similar  pro- 
vision ever  been  placed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  other  State':' 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  that  would  be 
Irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  this  dis- 
cu.ssion  if  It  had  or  had  not.  We  are 
talking  about  the  year  1958  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  geosraphical  location 
of  that  land  which  has  to  be  protected 
by  a  great  permanent  body  of  young 
men  in  uniform,  who  have  been  taken 
away  from  their  homes  and  family  nxiid- 
ance.  and  for  whom  we  as  legislators 
have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  they 
perform  their  duty  in  as  clean  an  en- 
vironment as  pos.sible.  This  is  the  way 
to  do  It.  because  if  you  do  not  do  it  here 
you  are  poing  to  have  legalized  pambling 
in  that  Territory,  and  all  that  goes  with 
it.  because  they  cannot  afford  to  live 
without  that  kind  of  revenue. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man i>ossibly  suggest  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  write  into  Federal  law  and 
into  the  provisions  for  the  admi.ssion  of 
this  Territory  such  a  provision,  in  other 
words,  legislate  for  them  in  this  fashion. 
perhaps  they  are  not  ready  for  state- 
hood? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  that  has  been 
the  burden  of  the  argument  by  many 
of  us.  but  if  the  Congress  is  going  to 
persist  in  this  action  it  should  be  done 
in  as  clean  a  fashion  as  possible. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  anticipated  a 

number  of  proposed  amendments  to  this 
bill  but  I  am  rather  startled  to  discover 
that  the  first  amendment  offered  comes 
very  definitely  under  the  heading  of 
frivolous.  This  amendment  was  not  of- 
fered at  any  time  in  the  committee  by 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  so  concerned 
about  the  servicemen  who  might  be  led 
into  a  binpo  game  in  Alaska. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  his  State 
has  gambling.  New  York  has  gambling, 
many  other  States  have  gambling,  pari- 
mutuel betting  and  bingo,  among  other 
things,  and  they  are  bringing  in  millions 
of  dollars  into  their  treasuries.  In  New 
York  alone  I  think  our  revenue  from 
gambling  was  aroimd  $50  million.  Now 
we  are  about  to  say  to  a  new  State.  "You 
must  not  do  any  of  these  things."  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  new  State 
plans  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman  did 
not  go  all  the  way  and  prohibit  the 
legalization  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, and  speak  out  firmly  against  sin 
of  every  kind. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  service- 
men in  Alaska  have  no  diversion.    Well, 


we  were  in  Alaska  and  discovered  that 
there  was  just  as  much  diversion  for  the 
servicemen  there  as  anywhere  else. 
Alaska  is  not  a  place  of  polar  bears  or 
Eskimos  entirely.  It  is  not  the  Alaska 
of  Jack  London  or  Robert  W.  Service. 
I  think  this  amendment  is  offered  en- 
tirely for  frivolous  purposes.  I  cannot 
beheve  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  ever  create  a  new  State  any- 
where and  start  laying  down  provisions 
which  do  not  apply  to  any  other  State 
by  Federal  mandate. 

Mr.    HOSMER.      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  it  is  not  offered  in  a  frivolous 
vein  what-^oever.  and  that  during  my  pe- 
riod of  service  I  probably  covered  as 
much  ground  in  the  Territory-  of  Alaska 
as  anybody  in  this  Chamber  except  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  Territory  and  its  geography. 
I  know  its  people  well.  I  seriously  offer 
this  amendment  because  of  that  prior 
knowledee  of  the  land,  its  people,  and 
its  conditions,  and  its  economic  poverty. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  as  well  acquainted  with  Alaska 
as  he  stated,  but  it  is  too  late  for  the 
gentleman  to  protect  himself  now  from 
the.^e  iniquitous  gambling  games  that 
might  flourish  in  Alaska.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
knows  that  any  serviceman  anywhere 
can  find  some  way  to  gamble,  if  he  wants 
to.  and  I  think  he  also  will  agree  that 
there  is  just  as  much  gambling  among 
servicemen  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
parimutuel  track  or  a  legalized  bingo 
game  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Realizing  the 
gentleman  has  been  to  Alaska  a  number 
of  times  and  studied  this  and  probably 
gone  into  their  constitution  with  them, 
that  is  the  constitution  they  adopted, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  this  gam- 
bling matter  was  discussed  by  the  people 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  they  were  discuss- 
ing statehood  with  you  or  at  the  time 
they  were  con.sidering  the  drafting  of 
their  constitution? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  No;  it 
was  not;  and  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man further,  having  a  slight  trace  of 
sporting  blood  in  my  makeup.  I  rather 
zealously  looked  here  find  there  to  see  if. 
perhaps,  there  was  some  little  way  of  in- 
dulging in  a  game  of  chance,  and  I  found 
none. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  mean  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  OBRTEN  of  New  York.  So  I  do 
not  believe  if  the  people  of  Alaska  be- 
come full  citizens  of  their  State  that 
they  will  suddenly  plunge  into  gambling. 
Why  should  they,  when  the  gentleman 
himself  argued  here  that  we  were  mak- 
ing this  enormous  giveaway  and  that 
they  were  going  to  pick  up  gold  at  every 
street  corner — they  are  not  going  to  need 
this  support  from  gambling,  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  right  in  his  other  argument. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  the 
Alaska  people  would  have  no  objection 
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to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  they  are  against 
gambling;   is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Oh.  yes, 
they  would  object  to  putting  it  in  their 
statehood  bill,  if  you  put  in  this  frivo- 
lous proposaL  This  is  a  stall  just  the 
same  as  having  a  referendum  first  is  a 
stall.  It  is  only  to  delay  this  another* 
42  years  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  in  favor  of  forbidding 
gambling  if  we  do  not  delay  the  state- 
hood bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  statehood  for  Ala.ska  for  the  past  4 
years  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve    in    this   Hou.se.      We    anticipated 
that    there    would    be    amendments    of- 
fered   here — some    in    good    faith    and 
some  possibly  with  the  idea  maybe  of 
hurting   the   legislation.     I   would   like 
to  say  with  reference  to  this  particular 
amendment   which    has   been   proposed, 
and  as  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  indicates,  was  offered  in  good 
faith  and  I  accept  it  as  being  in  wood 
faith,  but  I.  for  one,  am  for  States  rights 
because  I  think  this  is  in  the  first  place 
definitely  an  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  the  State  and   I  do  not  think  that 
the  balance  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
would  have  appreciated  having  written 
into  their  admission  legislation  matters 
which  would  have  precluded  them  from 
carrying  on  things  of  tiiis  kind.     I.  too, 
would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  our  neigh- 
boring   State    of    Nevada,    although    I 
think  they  certainly  receive  substantial 
revenue    from    the    gambling    that    goes 
on  in  that  State,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  happens  to  be  their  business  and  I 
do   not   think   we   should   in   any   sense 
criticize  them.    I  feel  sure  that  the  State 
of  Nevada  would  be  going  forward  and 
would  be  progressing,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion,   po.ssibly    better    without    gambling 
than  they  have  been  with  it.     But  that 
is  a  matter  that  is  up  to  them,  just  as  it 
should   be    up   to   the   State   of   Alaska. 
Having  spent   some   time   in   Alaska.   I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  regard 
for   the  people   who   live   up   there,   for 
the  men  and  women  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  talk  with.     I  am 
sure  there  are  those  up  there  who  would 
engage  in  a  game  of  chance  just  as  there 
are  a  great  many  in  the  States  that  en- 
gage in  games  of  chance  from  time  to 
time.     This  represents  another  way  to 
hurt  this  particular  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  plead 
with  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  best  bill  that  we  po-ssibly 
can.  Then  if  you  are  opposed  to  state- 
hood, cast  your  vote  in  opposition,  as  I 
am  sure  you  shall.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  for  statehood,  we  ask  for  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  the  finest  type  of  admission  legis- 
lation. Then  on  its  merits  let  it  stand. 
I  realize  in  all  probability  we  may  be 
faced  with  many  kinds  of  amendments 
that  will  be  offered.  Frankly,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  stall,  and  I  think  in  view  of  the 
ereat  amount  of  business  that  confronts 


this  House  I  might  say,  in  connection 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
had  to  say  the  other  day.  we  have  a 
great  many  things  that  we  should  be 
doing.  Let  us  proceed  In  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  bring  about  the  best 
legislation  that  we  can.  Then  let  us 
vote  it  up  or  down  strictly  on  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  we  have  got  a  pretty  good 
bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  that  the  bill  as  a 
whole  is  a  very  good  piece  of  legi.slation. 
I  might  say  to  the  Kentleman  there  are 
some  thinuis  that  could  be  done  perhaps 
to  improve  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  You  sugpest 
that  we  vote  on  it  and  get  through  with 
if 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course  I  supported  it 
in  committee  and  I  will  support  it  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  perfected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virr;inia.  I  want  to 
find  some  area  of  agieement  with  the 
gentleman  whom  I  respect  very  much. 
I  am  willing  to  ro  to  bat  on  it  ju.st  as 
it  is.    I  do  not  want  any  amendments. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman.  As  I  say.  there  aie 
some  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
that  I  believe  will  improve  the  legisla- 
tion. Possibly  there  are  some  other 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by  other 
Members  that  could  improve  the  legis- 
lation.    We  hope  it  will  be  improved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  SiskJ 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  games 
of  chance  are  played  in  Ala.ska.  but  the 
chances    taken    are   principally    in    the 
search  for  gold  and  other  minerals,  and 
opportunities    for     advancement    in    a 
frontier  land.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Territorial  Legislature  has  enacted  some 
very   severe   prohibitions   against   gam- 
bling.   They  are  enforced  to  the  best  of 
the  ability  of  the  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers throughout  the  Territory.    I  do  not 
doubt  that  once  in  a  while  a  Kame  of 
cards  may  be  played  here  or  there  for 
money,   but  there  is  no  legalized  gam- 
bling of  any  kind.    But  whether  thrre  Is 
or  not.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   I  Mr.  O'Brien  1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI  that 
this  amendment  would  be  writing  into 
this  bill,  first,  a  provision  which  would 
give  Alaska  less  than  equality  with  the 
other     States;     and,     secondly,     which 
would  merely  serve  to  delay  the  arrival 
of   statehood.     I   want   to  say   that  we 
should  not  consider  seriously  a  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind.    We  should  inquire  into 
the  main  features  of  the  bill  and  vote 
them  up  or  down  and  then  vote  the  bill 
up,  as  I  hope  the  Committee  and  the 
House  will. 

But  I  cannot  speak  for  the  future  as 
to  what  the  State  of  Ala.ska  might  do 
regarding  legalized  Rambling.  I  have  my 
own  views  relating  to  that,  and  they  are 
that  we  will  not  need  revenue  from  that 


.source  to  maintain  ourselves;  we  have 
enough  resources  of  a  more  substantial 
kind,  and  those  resources  will  enable  the 
State  government  to  live  and  live  well, 
and  the  people  in  the  State  likewise.  In 
any  case  that  is  a  decision  which  the 
Citizens  of  the  State  them.selves  have 
every  rii;ht  to  make  as  do  the  residents 
of  every  other  State  in  this  Union  It 
is  not  riyht  that  the  Congress  should  seek 
to  impo.se  restrictions  on  Alaska  in  this 
respect  or  in  any  other  that  are  preater 
than  those  applied  to  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.'e 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  a  discu.ssion  of  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  I  believe  in  gambhng;  I 
think  public  .sentiment  speaks  pretty  well 
on  that  subject.  The  thiiiiL;  thai  does 
disturb  me  greatly  is  the  Rambling  we  , 
are  doinK  here  in  this  House,  and  have 
been  doing  and  are  about  to  pamble.  I 
think,  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  when 
we  bt^k'in  to  gamble  on  up.settin^  and 
shaking  around  these  48  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  It  i.s  enough  for  you  or 
me — and  many  of  you  I  know  have  and 
certainly  I  have  laid  my  life  on  the  altar 
for  the  defense  of  this  country— I  do  not 
think  it  is  enough  to  say  only  that  to  be 
a  t!Ood  American;  I  think  you  must  add 
to  it  the  statement,  "Not  only  was  I 
willing  to  make  that  sacrifice,  but  I  am 
willing  to  stand  up  and  defend  it  and 
protect  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  the 
sound  ba.sic  rea.sorus  that  would  support 
the  action  that  is  being  soupht  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  one  who  is  intolerant  of 
others'  Ideas;  I  do  not  question  their 
motives  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se:  I  do 
not  make  this  statement  applying  to 
anyone  except  myself.  To  me.  person- 
ally, it  points  riRht  stratc-'ht  at  the  pa- 
triotism I  po.ssess  for  my  country.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  ever  make  Alaska 
one  of  our  48  or  49  States  as  we  recopnize 
States;  I  simply  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  contribution  towards  the 
strength  of  our  existing  48  States. 

If  Ala.ska  needs  additional  self-gov- 
erning ix)wcr,  then  I  say  give  it  to  her. 
I  want  the  people  up  there  to  be  free 
people.  I  want  them  to  be  freedom-lov- 
ing people,  I  want  them  to  develop  the 
way  they  want  to  develop:  but  to  me. 
to  attempt  to  erase  the  3.000  miles  of 
Canadian  territory  between  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  and 
then  call  it  a  United  States  of  America, 
49  States,  just  does  not  add  up  in  my 
way  of  thinking. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  unkind  to  anyone 
in  Alaska.    I  do  not  think  les.s  of  them; 

1  just  love  the  United  States  of  America 
more  tlian  any  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  this  earth.  And,  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  there  are  vei-y  serious  misgivings 
about  this  matter.  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  Hoa'^e  is  approx- 
imately divided  50-50  right  now  on  this 
subject,  and  here  we  are  considering 
maybe  making  a  mistake  by  1   vote  or 

2  votes.     No,   I   do  not   think    the   at- 
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mo.-^phere  Is  right  or  the  time  ready  to 
make  that  change. 

Now.  somebody  raised  the  question  of 
the  political  sigmficance.  Oh.  they  will 
have  two  additional  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, they  say.  and  an  additional  Member 
of  the  House.  I  would  not  care  whether 
they  were  Democrats.  Republicans,  or 
what  they  may  be.  We  do  not  need 
tliem  bad  enough  to  lake  tliem  m  this 
way.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone 
on  this  floor  that  Is  absolutely  sure  about 
the  situation.  So.  when  we  speak  of 
gambling,  let  us  not  pamble  here.  This 
Is  no  place  to  gamble,  and  I  say  to  you 
•eriou.'-ly  it  us  a  gamble  when  this  House 
IS  just  about  50-50  divided  rigiit  now. 
Somebody  is  wrong,  and  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  435  Members  of  this  House 
are  wrong,  because  that  is  the  way  it 
stands.  Until  the  a-tmo:  phere  is  a  little 
cleaier.  unul  the  justification  can  be 
made  clear.  I  say  I  will  not  be  one  to 
take  It,  with  the  ability  and  the  standin- 
and  the  union  of  the  48  States  as  this 
great  country  exi.-.ts  todav. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  HosmerI. 

Ihe  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision idem.andrd  by  Mr.  Hosmer  >  there 
were — ayes  33.  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  I  r  (Tcr 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hosmer  Paa;e 
2.  line  10.  strike  tlie  p«rt(id.  Insert  a  Reml- 
colon  a!)d  add  the  foUuwing  "Prottdrd,  h.ou- 
cier.  That  the  Pr«-8ldeiit  sh.iU  not  Jfsue  the 
proclRiuatlon  required  by  section  8  (ci  until 
by  decennial  censu.s  or  otherwise  the  Bureau 
<  I  tliC  Censu.s  shaU  have  determined  ihnt  not 
iPM  thnn  250,000  United  States  citizens  per- 
manently reside  In  the  Territory  of  Alarka.' 

Mr  HO.'^MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendmi  nl  would  delay  the  criulion  of 
tl.e  State  until  a  minimum  of  250.000 
Vnited  States  citizens  are  permanent 
residents  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Now.  this  amendment  does  not  hoM  it 
up.  It  does  not  say  decenmal  census." 
because  they  obviously  wiil  not  have  that 
man.v  there  by  the  1960  census.  It  does 
not  make  them  wait  until  1970.  when 
they  have  the  ne.xt  decennial  census. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  come  in 
any  time  between  and  take  a  census  of 
the  Territory.  If  they  find  250.000 
United  States  citizens  permanently  re- 
sidini;  there,  then  the  condition  of  state- 
hood IS  met.  if  the  bill  is  pas.sed.  and  then 
Alaska  becomes  a  State.  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  should  I  ask  the  House  to  attach 
such  an  amendment  as  this  to  the  bill? 
I  think  perhaps  I  can  best  explain  it  by 
readinR  the  minority  report,  which  I 
wrote,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port on  this  bill.     It  goes  like  this: 

According  to  1956  United  States  census 
population  estimates,  the  population  of 
Alaska  Js  161.000  of  which  approximately 
141. OfK)  are  adult.s.  Thla  does  not  Include 
50.000  tran.sltory  military  personnel  In  the 
Territory;  they  have  uo  bearing  on  the  btate- 
hood  issue. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  Is  far  less 
than  t.Mat  of  any  of  the  43.S  Congressional 
Dlitrlcts  In  the  existing  48  States.  It  totals 
less  people  than  the  capacities  of  many  col- 
lege iootball  stadiums. 


Under  the  circumstances,  there  simply  does 
not  exist  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  basic 
minimum  nun^ber  of  people  to  warrant  or 
•upport  statehood  status. 

Although  some  States  had  no  more  popu- 
lation when  admitted  than  Alaska  today,  the 
situations  are  not  comparable  due  to  reasons 
of  geography,  economic  potentialities,  and 
time  in  hlttory. 

How  many  people  are  161.000?  Im- 
agine a  football  stadium  on  the  day  of 
the  big  game  filled  with  people.  There 
would  be  ju:;t  about  that  number — per- 
haps a  few  more.  This  report  of  mine 
may  be  a  little  in  error;  but,  if  you  left 
the  chi.dren  home,  you  could  get  every 
adult  person  in  the  Territory  of  Ala.ska 
into  one  of  our  major  football  stadiums. 
Last  Friday  I  mentioned  to  thiS  Hou.'^e 
that  there  are  40.000  people  gainfully 
employed  in  private  employment  m  that 
Temtorj'  during  the  su.mmertime,  20.000 
in  the  wintertime.  Just  visualize  what 
that  means.  Visualize  this  stadium;  if 
you  take  an  area  from  the  goalpost 
to  the  50-yard  line,  and  take  out  those 
people,  that  would  be  just  about  40,000 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  that  those 
40.000  people— that  is,  in  the  summer- 
time; 20.000  in  the  winter — are  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  support  some  $30 
million  a  year  of  statehood  expenses, 
without  coming  into  an  economic  crisis? 
Why,  of  course  not. 

That  is  why  I  have  to  opp>ose  this  bill. 
I  have  made  mention  before  of  these 
riots  and  troubles  in  various  areas 
around  the  world  and  related  them  di- 
rectly to  the  economic  situation  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  in  those  areas,  which 
made  them  breeding  grounds  for  trouble. 
Do  we  wish  to  create  a  State  which  in 
this  sense  will  be  a  breeding  pround  for 
trouble  in  these  critical  times  of  the 
world?     Why,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  Congress  to  withhold 
statehood  long  enough  so  that  we  will 
have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
ple up  there  so  that  they  may  have  a 
reasonable  po.ssibility,  at  least  an  out- 
side chance,  of  being  able  to  supF>ort  the 
expenses  of  the  creation  of  this  new 
State  povernment  which  would  have  to 
govern  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  all 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  inland  tlirouch  the  Appalachians. 
That  is  the  expense  that  those  40  000 
people  would  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  passage 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  ojiposition  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  had  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  prevailed  at  the 
time  other  States  were  coming  into  the 
Union,  there  would  be  16  States  that 
would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  including  the  gentleman's  own 
Slate  of  California.  When  California 
came  into  the  Union,  on  September  9, 
1850.  there  were  82,597  people  in  Cali- 
fornia. Had  such  an  amendment  been 
in  force  then  California  would  not  have 
come  in.  Arkansas,  California.  Arizona, 
and  Illinois.  Indiana  had  only  63,897 
people  when  she  came  in  as  a  State  of 
the  Union.    Illinois  had  less  than  35,000 


when  admitted  in  in  1818.  Yes,  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  when  admitted  in  1830  had 
60.000  people.  As  I  recall  the  debate  on 
Ohio  and  other  States  the  record  will 
show  that  some  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  their  admission  tried 
to  have  an  amendment  adopted  similar 
to  the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
too  few  people  in  the  proposed  State,  too 
many  rattlesnakes,  too  many  sand 
dunes,  the  land  was  worthless.  "We 
don't  want  Ohio  as  a  State  because  it  is 
wo;thle.ss  land.  No  one  wants  to  live 
there."  The  very  same  argument  made 
against  Ohio  and  other  States  when  they 
were  coming  in  as  States  could  be  made 
against  Alaska  at  this  time. 

Mr.    HOSMER.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  wish  to 
contend  that  the  States  to  which  he  has 
referred  are  any  fraction  of  the  area 
of  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  presently  consti- 
tuted on  this  continent,  does  he?  Does 
not  tliat  make  a  very  distinct  difference, 
the  population  density  and  the  number 
of  other  factors  growing  from  that  fact? 
Are  not  the  statistics  the  gentleman  is 
using  inapphcable  to  this  ca.se.  although 
they  might  have  l>een  applicable  to  the 
admission  of  some  other  States? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  When 
California  came  into  the  Union  it  was 
about  100  times  the  size  of  Delaware.  I 
have  one  county  in  my  district  larger 
than  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  put 
together,  in  square  miles.  The  gentle- 
mans'  State  was  nearly  a  hundred  times 
larger  than  Delaware,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  in  1850  made  the  very 
argument  the  gentleman  is  making,  that 
California  was  too  large,  it  ought  not  to 
be  brought  into  the  Union  because  it 
was  too  far  removed  from  Washington, 
too  far  away,  the  land  was  worthless. 
California  came  in  with  92.597  people. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said. 
"Why  do  I  a.sk  the  House  to  adopt  this 
amendment?"  I  do  not  think  he  would 
vote  for  the  bill  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  No.  I  am 
just  trying  to  find  out  if  the  gentleman 
will  support  the  bill  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not 
support  it. 

So  I  say  to  you.  there  were  16  States 
that  came  into  the  Union  with  less  than 
250,000  population.  I  just  hope  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  Siu-e,  Alas- 
ka is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  When  Texas  came  into  the 
Union  it  retained  the  right  to  divide  it- 
self into  5  States,  and  it  might  well  want 
to  do  it  some  day.  California  is  a  tre- 
mendously large  State,  the  largest  of  all 
when  it  came  into  the  Union.  That  was 
one  of  the  biggest  objections  to  Cali- 
fornia's coming  in  as  a  State,  that  it  had 
only  92,000  people  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY,  The  gentleman  stated 
just  a  little  while  ago  that  the  argument 
used  against  the  admi.ssion  of  California 
to  the  Union  was  that  a  lot  of  the  land 
was  worthless.  Has  that  ever  been  dis- 
proved ? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  They  are 
going  to  be  probably  one  of  the  largest 
States  in  the  Union  in  population.  I 
know  the  keen  rivalry  that  exi.sts  be- 
tween California  and  Florida.  Califor- 
nia has  a  big  group  of  fine  people.  Both 
States  have  grown  rapidly.  I  understand 
California  is  going  to  take  7  Representa- 
tives in  the  next  realinement  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  Florida  is  going  to  get  3  new 
ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  ha.s  adequately  answered 
the  amendment  wliich  i.s  propo.sed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  I  think 
his  figures  need  amending  in  one  par- 
ticular. The  gentleman  gave  fltnires  as 
to  the  population  at  time  of  admi.ssion. 
When  we  take  the  population  of  preced- 
ing censu.ses  or  at  succeeding  censuses 
for  the  other  States,  which  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  examine  them 
in  the  light  of  this  amendment,  we  find 
there  would  be  only  10  States  in  this 
Union  of  ours  today  if  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  had  been  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  Union  was  started.  We  would 
have  a  great  Union  today  of  the  States 
of  Maine,  New  Mexico.  Washington,  West 
Virginia.  Maryland,  Massachu.sett.s, 
North  Carolina,  Penn.sylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Oklahoma — that  would  comprise 
the  United  States  of  America  today  if 
the  test  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia seeks  to  impose  had  been  in  ef- 
fect since  the  formation  of  our  Union. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Alas- 
ka today  has  more  population  according' 
to  the  census  figures  than  29  of  the  48 
States  in  the  Union  had  at  the  time  of 
their  admi.ssion,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  impose  this  kind  of  test 
on  Alaska  today  when  our  history  proves 
that  the  States  have  rapidly  grown  in 
population  after  their  admission  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "* 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  this  test  had  been 
applied  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  we 
would  never  have  had  the  United  States 
of  America  because  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  formed  the  original  13 
States  could  not  have  qualified. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Even  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Union  today  had  only  238,- 
000  people  at  the  time  New  York  came 
into  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  or  at  least  to  allege,  that  the  gentle- 


man Is  comparing  oranges  with  apples 
by  these  figures  because  he  fails  to  state 
that  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  these  other  States 
were  admitted  was  a  great  deal  le.ss  and, 
therefore,  the  situation  is  simply  not 
comparable. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  grant  that 
the  gentleman  has  a  point  there,  but  I 
will  say  to  him  that  if  we  had  imposed 
an  arbitrary  test  of  any  kind  back  in  the 
early  years  of  our  history,  we  would  not 
have  the  great  Union  we  have  today,  and 
I  must  decline  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  argu- 
ment I  would  like  to  dispo.se  of   before 
sitting   down.     The  argument  has  been 
made    by    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  there  is  a  question  as 
to  how  the  people  of  Alaska  stand  on  this 
question  because  of  a  poll  whicli  a  gen- 
tleman from  another  State  conducted  in 
that  Territory.     I  think  the  test  which 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  always 
been  willing   to  impose  as  to   what  the 
people  want  is  the  test  of  the  question  of 
iiow    the    representatives    of    that    area 
vote  and  the  stand  that  they  take  in  this 
body.    We  have  a  clear  demonstration  of 
that  here.     We   have   tiie  distinguished 
Delegate  from  Alaska  who  is  here  telling 
us  that  the  people  of  Alaska  want  state- 
hood.   We  have  two  Senators  under  the 
Tennesee  plan  and  a  Representative  too, 
under  the  Tennesee  plan,  the  represent- 
atives and  the  spokesmen  of  the  people 
of  Ala.ska  who  are  here  and  telling  all  of 
us  directly  that  their  people  want  state- 
hood for  Alaska.     I  say  to  you  to  take 
what  a  few  editorials  say  on  this  question 
or  to  take  what  a  poll  conducted   by  a 
Member  from  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ala.ska  says  on  the  que.stion  rather  than 
what  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  would  say  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  very  foundation  principles  that 
govern  this  House  and  in  the  way  we  do 
business.     We  believe  the  representative 
of  an  area  speaks  for  the  people  and  we 
believe  that  representative  reflects  the 
feeling,  the  thoughts  and  the  desires  of 
the    people.      We    have    convincing    evi- 
dence on   this  floor  that   the  people  of 
Alaska    want    statehood    because    then- 
representatives   are   here   fighting   with 
every  bit  of  strength  that  they  have  and 
with  all  their  ability  to  obtain  statehood. 
I  hope  we  will  go  along  with  those  repre- 
sentatives.   I  hope  we  will  go  along  with 
the  people  of  Alaska.     I  hope  we  will  uo 
along  with  the  people  of  America  on  this 
subject.      Legislatures    of    many    States 
have  demonstrated   by   resolutions   how 
they  stand.    I  hope  we  will  go  along  with 
the  destiny  of  America  nnd  add  the  49th 
star  to  our  flag  and  demonstrate  to  the 
entire   world   that   America   believes   in 
progress.    That  we  believe  in  democracy 
for  all  our  people  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  stand  by  those  principles  in  this  year 
of  1958. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Ed- 
MONDSON]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  HosMERJ. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.     CANFIELD.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
move   to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
my  colleagues  know  how  Pravda  and 
I/.vestia.  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  feel 
toward  the  treaty,  negotiated  in  1867. 
under  the  then  czar,  which  sold  to  the 
United  States  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
These  newspapers  de.scnbe  the  area  as 
Russian-America  and  they  contend  that 
the  czar  had  no  right  to  alienate  "sacred 
Rus'^ian  soil." 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  1940.  the  delegate  from  Alaska 
was  Anthony  J  Dimond.  This  very  able 
and  very  dedicat*  d  delegate,  pleading 
for  proper  defenses  for  Alaska.  proi)he- 
sied  before  Pearl  HartH)r,  that  the  Jap- 
ane.se  would  attack  without  warning. 
Not  heeding  the  Delegates  prophesy. 
Alaska  became  the  only  part  of  our 
North  American  Continent  to  be  invaded 
and  held  for  a  time  by  the  enemy. 

I  recall  a  speech  once  made  by  Tony 
Dimond  in  which  he  expres.sed  Kreat  con- 
cern that  thou.sands  of  Russians,  sup- 
posedly colonists,  were  being  settled  on 
Big  Diomede  Lsland  in  Bering  Strait 
only  5  miles  from  Little  Diomede,  an 
American  island.  Commentini;  on  Mr 
Dimond's  remarks,  the  New  York  Times 
stated: 

The  thoucands  of  younj?  Riinslnn  men  nnrt 
women  who  are  b^liig  settled  In  norlheMt 
Siberia  are  all  representatives  of  the  youni»er 
gencrntioii  that  has  matured  entirely  unrirr 
S  >vlpt  control.  They  are  aalU  to  be  carrletl 
aw.-jy  with  the  Idea  that  they  are  to  be  fhe 
glorious  conquerors  of  the  world,  that  they 
must  sow  the  seeds  of  revolution  evtry- 
wluTc,  and  that,  to  quote  from  a  Vladivostok 
newspaper.  "Their  mission  first  of  all  Is  i  j 
pet  their  hands  on  Alaska  which  fo  Idh'llrally 
was  sold  to  capitalist  America  by  the  czarist 
government." 

Tony  Dimond  often  spoke  about  Soviet 
Rus.sias  aggre.s.sive  intentions.  Had  we 
taken  his  warnings  to  heart,  we  might 
possibly  not  have  committed  the  folly  of 
holding  back  our  victorious  troops  in 
Europe  and  allowing  the  Russians  to 
occupy  Berlin  and  Austria. 

Today.  I.  for  one.  am  voting  to  admit 
to  full  partnership  in  our  Union  that 
most  vital  of  all  American  areas, 
Ala.ska.  I.  for  one.  am  anxious  to  set  at 
rest  forever  the  fantastic  Ru.ssian  claim 
that  Alaska  still  belongs  to  Rus.sia  and 
the  Russians  sliould  have  it  back 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  sitting  before 
me  as  I  speak  the  distinguished  and  able 
Deleuate  who  succeeded  Anthony  Di- 
mond to  represent  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  He  has  been  with  us  14  years. 
He  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  because  he  is  not  a 
Representative  and  he  is  not  a  .Senator. 
No.  He  is  not  one  of  us.  He  is  only  a 
Delegate  under  the  Constitution,  with  a 
voice  in  this  body  but  no  vote. 

I  remember  how  Tony  Dimond  in  yes- 
teryear spoke  about  his  frustration  be- 
cause of  that  anomalous  situation. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Delegate  if 
he  will  not  rise  and  during  my  lime  tell 
the  Hou.se  something  about  his  own 
frustration  In  not  being  able  to  vote  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unittnl 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  asked  by  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey.  Before  doing 
so  I  stiould  like  to  say  that  I  am  happy 
he  brought  the  name  of  Tony  Dimond 
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into  Uiis  discussion.  He  was  a  good 
man,  a  great  American.  His  was  the 
true  voice  of  prophecy;  had  we  headed 
his  warning  in  the  thirties,  there  would 
have  been  no  disaster  In  the  Aleutians 
in  World  War  II  and.  a.<^  the  gentleman 
SD  properly  said,  the  situation  would 
have  been  different  had  we  heeded  that 
which  he  had  to  say  after  World  War  II. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  after  lonp 
experience  here — this  is  my  seventh 
,  term— that  personally  I  am  rather  in- 
ured to  bciiig  here  in  a  position  of  Dele- 
gate without  a  vote;  but  I  can  say  tliat 
u  remains  most  frustralmg. 

The  CHA1RM.\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jensey  has  expired. 

Mr  CANFIELD.  Mr  Chairman  I  a-k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MASON.    I  object. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
is  not  really  going  to  object.  I  am  sure 
he  wants  to  be  fair  to  the  Delegate. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
obiected. 

TJie  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Chair  has  ob- 
served that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  objected. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
mo\e  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
yield  to  the  Delt  fate  from  Alaska  to  he 
may  fini.«h  his  statement. 

Mr  CANFIELD  I  want  to  (hank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  because,  most 
certainly.  Uie  Delegate  who  is  sent  to 
this  body,  who  has  no  vote,  has  Uie  right 
to  speak. 

Mr  M.^SON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand the  rezula:  order 

Mr  CANFIELD.  The  regular  order 
is  being  ob.served 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  .\SPINALL.     Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRM.VN.  The  regular  order 
Is  beine  ob.«;erved 

Mr  ASPrNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  th.e  Dflegate  from  Alaska 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  about  to  say 
a  moment  ago  that  it  is  not  too  frus- 
st rating  on  a  per.^onal  basis  to  be  here 
representing  a  Territory,  but  daily  I 
grieve  for  the  citizens  there  who  pay  all 
Federal  taxes  which  apply  to  citizens 
of  the  States,  who  are  bound  by  all  the 
Federal  laws  that  apply  to  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States  but  have  no  right 
to  vote  in  tliis  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  in  so  many  other  ways 
occupy   inferior  status. 

I  wculd  say  that,  granted  the  fact  that 
territories  are  commonly,  traditionally, 
required  to  serve  periods  of  tutolac:e.  that 
9*^  years  ought  to  be  long  enou':h. 
Alaska  has  been  an  incorpnarated  Terri- 
tory since  18G8.  the  year  after  its  pur- 
cha.se  form  Russia  for  the  terrifically  low 
sum  of  $7,200  000. 

Alaska  is  made  up  85  percent  of  citi- 
zens from  the  48  States,  and  I  think  they 
have  pone  Ihrou'^h  school,  they  are  en- 
titled now  to  their  diploma  so  that  they 
may  have  on  this  floor  and  in  the  other 
body  voting  representatives  instead  of  a 
voteless  delegate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity,  and  my  friend  from 
Colorado  also,  to  say  that  when  you  live 
in  a  Territory  it  becomes  terribly  frus- 


trating In  that  you  have  no  vote  to 
record  your  opinion  on  any  subject  of 
national  or  international  importance 
throu.gh  your  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  the  gentlenaan 
from  Colorado  say  that  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  experiences  that  he  has  had  in 
his  10  years  here  in  the  House  is  that  of 
tryin°  to  be  helpful  to  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nct  Jer- 
sey, if  he  has  any  further  statement  he 
wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  have  no  further 
statement,  but  attain  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Coloiado 
for  being  so  fair  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  slnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Delegate  from  Ala.'-ka  was 
made  a  moment  ago  I  felt  impelled  to 
join  with  those  who  were  expressing 
words  of  commendation  for  him  and  also 
his  predecessor,  because,  coming  from 
tliat  area  of  the  country  which  is  so  close 
to  Alaska,  we,  in  my  Drstricl,  kiiow  the 
Delegate  well.  He  is  almost  like  a  citi- 
zen in  Seattle.  When  he  waliis  along 
the  street,  everybody  knows  him.  He  is 
almo'^t  like  a  member  of  our  chamber  of 
commerce.  We  feel  very  warmly  tov,  ard 
him.  We  admire  the  great  work  he  has 
done,  and  I  know  that  I  am  only  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  my  District  when  I 
jcin  in  saying  words  of  commendation 
and  admiration  for  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, the  Delegate  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  one  more 
deservint:  the  tributes  which  have  juiit 
been  paid  to  him  by  his  cf  llcapucs  than 
the  D?Ie''a;e  fr<  m  Ala.'-k.i.  Bob  Bartlett. 

I  have  had  the  pcod  fortune  to  have 
worked  with  Del: rate  Bartlltt  rince  he 
came  to  Con^^ress.  My  own  interest  in 
the  problem  of  statehood  for  Alaska  has 
developed  becau.se  of  the  contacts  I  have 
had  w  ith  him.  He  has  aiw  ays  been  most 
fair  in  his  presentations  in  behalf  of  the 
Territory  and  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
pood  he  has  accomplished  for  Alaska  has 
resulted  from  the  high  persona!  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  Members  on  Ixith 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  has  been  evident 
during  the  consideration  of  the  statehood 
bill  during  the  past  week. 

Now.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  H  R.  7999  grant- 
ing statehood  to  Alaska.  There  have 
been  many  arguments  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days,  pro  and  con,  over  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  There  tias  been  one 
argument  in  particular  I  would  like  to 
refute.  That  is  one  having  to  do  with 
the  claim  Alaska  is  not  ready  for  state- 
hood I  th.ink  that  if  we  .subscribe  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  who  raise 
this  i.ssue  we  would  disregard  precedent 
and  history.  If  our  predecessors  in  this 
body  had  subscribed  to  such  arguments, 
the  western  t>oundary  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  curs  would  not  have  extended  be- 
yond the  Mi-^sissippi  River.  We  must  re- 
member that  many  great  States  in  the 
Union,  stars  represented  in  that  blue 
field  up  there,  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  if  we  had  subscribed 
to  those  kmd  of  arguments. 


Under  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
some,  my  own  great  State  of  Illmois 
would  not  have  been  adnutted  to  state- 
hood back  in  1818.  I  have  read  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mi.ssion  of  Illinois.  The  opponents 
talked  then  as  the  opponents  of  Ala-skas 
statehood  talk  today.  Fortunately  their 
arguments  did  not  prevail.  You  may  say 
that  m  tune  Illinois  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted anyw  ay — but  how  can  we  be  cer- 
tain It  would  have?  Had  the  opponents 
of  statehood  of  the  many  States  which 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  subse- 
quent to  the  founding  of  our  Nation  by 
the  Original  Thirteen  been  in  majority 
we  mitiht  well  have  a  dozen  or  more  in- 
dependent nations  where  today  we  have 
one  Nation  united.  Our  predecessors 
sliowed  great  wisdom  m  rejecting  nega- 
tive arguments  in  the  cases  of  lUinois  and 
the  ethers  and  I  predict  the  judgment  of 
the  Hou.se  membership  will  be  just  as 
sound  here  th^  afternoon. 

The  granting  of  Territorial  status  to 
Alaska  more  than  80  years  ago  earned 
with  It  a  guaranty  that  someday  this 
area  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Its  people  are  entitled  to  full  status  of 
American  citizenship.  They  must  be 
grcwing  impatient  in  their  present  posi- 
tion as  wards  of  the  Nation.  They  can- 
not be  expected  to  endure  such  a  sutus 
much  longer.  They  have  served  the 
nece.ssa;->'  period  of  tutelage.  We  could 
not  blame  them  if  they  became  tired  of 
being  half  citizens  and  demanded  state- 
hood or  independence. 

Now,  in  effect,  they  are  Lving  under 
circumstances  strongly  reminiscent  of 
tho^e  which  compelled  our  forefathers 
to  revolt  against  British  rule.  Sub.iect 
to  all  Federal  taxes  imposeJ  generally, 
they  have  no  right  to  expre<;s  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  making  cf  the  tax  or 
ether  laws. 

For  these  reasons  I  favor  statehood  fcr 
Alaska,  but  there  is  to  me  an  e\en  greater 
reason  why  1  will  vote  to  admit  Alaska  to 
the  Union,  and  that  is  because  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  shews  th?.t  real 
development  of  an  area  has  started  cnlj* 
when  Territorial  status  was  changed  to 
statehood. 

Yes.  and  for  seLlsh  reason  as  an 
American,  I  want  this  great  Territory  as 
a  State  of  the  Union  It  abounds  in  un- 
told natural  resources.  I  want  the.se 
preserved  fcr  the  United  States.  You 
say  we  can  preserve  them  as  well  bj' 
holding  Alaska  as  a  TeriitoiT.  I  refer 
you  back  to  my  previous  remarks;  peo- 
ple grow  impatient  as  second-class  citi- 
zens and  they  are  prone  to  do  something  • 
about  it  in  time.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  grant  statehood  no-^-  than  to  ferment 
a  condition  that  would  lead  to  a  demand 
fcr  independence  that  could  embarrass 
the  United  States  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. The  Alaskans  make  no  such 
threat — have  not  even  advanced  a  hint 
in  that  direction — but  we  may  very  well 
be  creating  such  a  hazard  by  rejecting 
this  measure  today. 

•Since  statehood  will  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  from  a  militarj*  standpoint — 
but  I  went  intx)  that  in  detail  yesterday. 
Recently  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Alaskan  department  stated  that  military 
defense  of  Alaska  could  not  be  eflective 
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unleu  there  i$  a  growth  in  the  civilian 
population  and  civilian  Industry.  State- 
hood would  aid  materially  in  bringlngr 
this  about. 

Alaska  haa  a  population  of  about 
212,000  today,  exceeding  the  population 
of  12  States  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  Few  States  can 
match  her  in  resources.  Her  tremen- 
dous resources  have  barely  been  touched. 
Her  timber,  minerals,  and  her  water- 
I>ower  have  not  been  tapped.  All  these 
things  make  her  a  necessary  factor  In 
the  defen.se  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  consist 
of  all  the  territory,  together  with  the  terri- 
torial waters  appurtenant  thereto,  now  In- 
cluded In  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  shall  always  be  republican  In  form 
and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sec.    4    As    a    compact     with    the    United 
States  said  State  and  Its  people  do  agree  and 
declare  that  they   forever  disclaim  all   rl^ht 
and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property  not 
granted  or  confirmed  to  the  State  or  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  this  act.  the  right  or  title  to  which  Is  held 
by    the   United   States   or   Is   subject   to  dis- 
position   by    the    United    States,   and    to   any 
lands    or    other    prop'rty    (Including    nshlng 
rights),  the  right  or  title   to  which   may  be 
held    by    any    Indians,    Etkimos,    or    Aleuts 
(hereinafter    called    natives)    or    Is    held    by 
the  United   Slates   In   trust   for  said    natives; 
that    all   such    lands   or   other   property,    be- 
longing to  the  United  States  or  which  may 
belong  to  said   natives,  shall  be  and  remain 
under   the  absolute   Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  United  States  until  disposed  of  under 
Its   authority,   except   to  such   extent   as  the 
Congress     has    prescribed    or    may    hereafter 
prescribe,  and  except  when   held   by  Individ- 
ual   natives    In    fee    without    restrictions    on 
alienation:     Provided.    That    nothing     con- 
tained  In   this  act   shall   recognize,  deny,  en- 
large,   impair,   or   otherwl-^e   affect   any   claim 
against    the    United    States,    and    any    such 
claim  shall  be  governed   by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  applicable  thereto;  and  nothing 
in  this  act  Is  Intended  or  shall  be  construed 
as  a  finding.  Interpretation,  or  construction 
by    the    Congress    that    any    law    applicable 
thereto    authorizes,    establishes,    recognizes. 
or      confirms      the      validity      or      Invalidity 
of       any      such       claim.       and       the      deter- 
mination of  the  applicability  or  effect  of  any 
law  to  any  such  claim  shall  be  unaffected  by 
anything  in  this  act:   And  provided  further. 
That    no    taxes    shall     be    imposed     by    said 
State  upon  any  lands  or  other  property  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired   by  the  United 
States   or    which,    as    hereinabove   set   forth, 
may  belong  to  said   natives,  except  to  such 
extent  as  the  Congress  has  prescribed  or  may 
hereafter    prescribe,    and    except    when    held 
by  individual  natives  in  fee  without  restric- 
tions on  alienation. 

Sec  5.  The  State  of  Alaska  and  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  respectively,  shall  have  and 
retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal 
title  to  which  Is  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
or  any  of  the  subdlvl.sions.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6  hereof,  the  United  States 
shall  retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  which  It  has  title,  Including 
public  lands. 

Sec  6.  (a(  For  the  purposes  of  furthering 
the  development  of  and  expansion  of  com- 
munities, the  State  of  Alaska  Is  hereby 
granted  and  shall  be  entitled  to  select 
within  50  years  after  the  date  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union,  from  lands  within  national  forests  in 
Alaska  which  are  vacant  and  unappropri- 
ated   at   the    time   of    their   selection   not   to 


exceed  400.000  screi  of  land,  and  from  the 
other  public  lands  of  the  United  State*  in 
Alaska  which  are  vacant,  unappropriated, 
and  unreserved  at  the  time  of  their  selec- 
tion not  to  exceed  another  400,000  acres  of 
land,  all  of  which  shall  be  adjacent  to  es- 
tablished communities  or  suitable  for  pros- 
pective community  centers  and  recreational 
areas.  Such  lands  shall  be  selected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  national  for- 
est lands  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  to  other  public 
lands:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  affect  any  valid  existing  claim, 
location,  or  entry  under  the  lawt,  of  the 
United  Stateii.  whether  for  homestead,  min- 
eral, nght-oi-way.  or  other  puriH)ses  what- 
soever, or  shall  affect  the  rights  of  any  such 
owner,  claimant,  locator,  or  entryman  to  the 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  tlie  land  so 
occupied. 

(b)  The  State  of  Alaska.  In  pddltlon  to 
any  other  grants  made  In  this  section.  Is 
hereby  granted  and  shall  t)e  entitled  to 
select,  within  25  years  after  the  admission 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  not  to  exceed  182 
million  acres  from  the  public  hinds  of  the 
United  States  in  Alaska  which  are  vacant, 
unappropriated,  and  unrc.'^erved  at  the  time 
of  their  selection:  Provided.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  affect  any  valid  ex- 
isting claim,  location,  or  entry  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  S'.ites.  whether  for 
homestead,  mineral,  right-of-way.  or  other 
purpose  whatsoever,  or  shall  affect  the  rights 
of  any  such  owner,  claimant,  locator,  or 
entryman  to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  lands  so  occupied:  Arid  provided  fur- 
ther.  That  no  selection  hereunder  shall  be 
made  In  the  area  north  and  west  of  the  line 
described  in  section  10  without  approval  of 
the  President  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive. 

(c)  Block  32.  and  the  structures  and  Im- 
provements thereon.  In  the  city  of  Juneau 
are  granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  any 
or  all  of  the  following  purposes  or  a  com- 
bination thereof:  A  residence  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  State  museum,  or  park  and  recre- 
ational use. 

(d)  Block  19.  and  the  structures  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  blocks  C  and  7.  and  the 
structures  and  improvements  thereon,  in  the 
city  of  Juneau,  are  hereby  granted  to  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

(e)  All  real  and   perf^onal   property  of  the 
United    States   situated    in    the    Territory   of 
Ala.ska  which  Is  speclhcally  used  for  the  sole 
purpose    of    conservation    and    protection    of 
the    fisheries    and    wildlife    of    Alaska,    under 
the    provisions   of   the    Alaska   game    law   of 
July    1,    1943    (57  Stat  301;    48   U    S    C.   sees. 
192-211).  as  amended,  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Alaska  commercial  n.sherles  laws 
of  June  26.    1906    (34   Stat.   478;    48   U    S    C 
sees.    230-239    and     241-2421,     and    June    6* 
1024  (43  Stat.  465;  48  U.  S.  C,  sees    221    228)' 
as    supplemented     and     amended,    shall    be 
tran.-^fcrred    and    conveyed    to    the    state    of 
Alaska    by    the   appropriate    Federal    agency: 
Provided.  That   such   tran.«^fer   shall    not   In- 
clude lands  withdrawn  or  otherwise  set  apart 
as  refuges  or  reservations  for  the  protection 
of  wildlife  nor  facilities  utilized   In  connec- 
tion therewith,  or  In  connection  with  general 
research    activities    relating    to    fisheries    or 
wildlife.     Sums  of  money  that  are  available 
for  apportionment  or  which  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior   shall    have    apportioned     as    of 
the     date     the     State     of     Ala.ska     shall     be 
deemed   to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union,   for 
wildlife     restoration     in     the     Territory     of 
Alaska,  pursuant  to  section  8   (a)    of  the  act 
of  September  2.  1937.  as  amended  ( 16  U.  S   C 
sec.    669g    1).    and    for    fl.sh    restoration    and 
management  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  pur- 
suant  to  section    12  of   the   act  of   Augu<it   9 
1950   (16  u.  s.  C,  sec    777k),  shall  continue 
to    be   available   for    the   period,    and    under 
the  terms  and  conditions  in  effect  at  the  time. 


the  apportionments  are  imide.  Commenclnf 
with  the  year  during  which  Alaska  is  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Union,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  shall 
pay  to  the  Stale  of  Alaska  70  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  derived  during  such  n.scal 
year  from  all  sales  of  aealitklns  or  sea-otter 
skins  made  In  accordance  with  the  provlalona 
of  the  act  of  February  28,  1944  (58  Stat  100; 
16  U  8.  C  ,  sees.  631a-«31q) ,  as  supplemented 
and  amended  In  arriving  nl  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sales  all  costs  to  the  United 
States  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  26.  1944,  as  supplemented 
and  amended.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  costs  of  handling  and  dressing  the  .skliisi 
the  costs  of  making  the  sales,  and  all  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  administration  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  26.  1944,  as  supplemented 
and  amended,  and  the  act  of  June  28.  1937 
(50  Stat  325),  as  amended  (16  U.  S.  C,  sec. 
772    et    seq  )  . 

(f)  Five  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  public  lands  Ivlng  within  said  State  which 
shall  be  stjld  by  the  United  States  subae- 
quent  to  the  admission  of  said  State  Into 
the  Union,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses 
Incident  to  such  sales,  shall  be  paid  to  said 
State  to  be  u.sed  for  the  support  of  tlie  public 
schools   within  said  State. 

(gi    Except  as  provided   In  subsection    (a), 
all  lands  granted  In  quantity  to  and  author- 
ized   to    be   selected   by    the   State  of    Alaska 
by  this  act  shall  be  seiected  in  such  manner 
as  the  laws  of  the  State  may  provide,  and  In 
conformity    with     such     regulations    as    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.      All 
selections  shall   be  made  in  rea.ionably  com- 
pact   tracts,    taking    into   account    the    situa- 
tion and  potential  uses  of  the  lands  Involved, 
and  each  tract  selected  shall  contain  at  least 
5.760  acres  unless  Isolated  from  other   tracts 
open    to    selection.      TTie    authority    to    make 
selections   shall    never   be    alienated   or    bar- 
gained  away,   in    whole   or   In   part,    by    the 
State.      Upon  the  revocation  of  any  order  of 
withdrawal    in    Alaska,    the    order    of    revoca- 
tion  shall    provide    for   a   period   of   not   less 
than    90   days    before   the   date   on    which    it 
otherwise  becomes  effective,  if  subsequent  to 
the    admission    of    Alaska    into    the    Union, 
during    which    period    the    State    of    Ala-'ka 
shall  have  a  preferred  right  of  selection,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  act.  except 
as   against   prior   existing   valid    rlghu  or   as 
against    equitable    claims    subject    to    allow- 
ance     and      conflrmation.     Such      preferred 
right    of    selection    shall     have    precedence 
over   the  preferred  right  of   application  cre- 
ated   by    section    4    of    the    act    of    .'^ptember 
27.    1944    (58  Stat    748.    43  U.   S.   C.  sec     282). 
as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  but  not  over 
other    preference    rights    now    conferred    by 
law.     Where  any  lands  desired   by  the  State 
are  un.surveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey  the 
exterior    boundaries   of    the    are.\    requested 
without  any  interior  subdivision  thereof  and 
shall   Isfue   a   patent   for   such   selected  area 
in    terms   of    the    exterior   boundary    survey; 
where    any    lands    desired    by    the   State    are 
surveyed   at   the  time  of  their  selection,  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  requested  shall  con- 
f(jrm   to   the   public   land   subdivisions  estab- 
lis-hcd    by    the    approval    of    the   survey.     All 
lands  duly   selected    by   the  State   of   Alaska 
pursuant   to    this   act   shall    be    patented    to 
the    State   by    the   Secretary   of    the    Interior. 
Following  the  selection  of  lands  by  the  State 
and  the  tentative  approval  of  such  selection 
by   the  Secretary  of   the   Interior  or   his  de- 
signee,   but    prior    to    the    Issuance    of    final 
patent,    the    State    is    hereby    authorized    to 
execute  conditional  leases  and  to  make  con- 
ditional   sales    of    such    selected    lands.     As 
used   In  this  subsection,  the  words  "equita- 
ble claims  subject  to  allowance   and  confir- 
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mation"  include,  without  limitation,  claims 
of  holders  of  permits  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  lands  ellmluated 
from  national  foresU.  whose  i)ermlU  have 
been  terminated  only  t>ecause  of  such  elim- 
ination and  who  own  valuable  improvements 
on  such  lands. 

(hi  Any  lease,  permit.  license,  or  contract 
Usued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25.  1920  (41  Stat  437;  30  U  S  C  , 
sec  181  and  following ) ,  as  amended,  or  under 
the  Alaska  Coal  LeaKlng  Act  of  October  20, 
1914  (38  Stat  741;  30  U  S  C,  sec  432  and 
following),  as  amended,  shall  have  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  lands  subject  thereto 
from  selection  by  the  State  of  Alai.ka  under 
this  act.  unless  such  lease,  permit,  license, 
or  contract  is  In  effect  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  act,  and  unless  an  ajjpllcatlon 
to  select  such  lands  Is  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  within  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union.  Such  selections  shall  be 
made  only  from  lands  that  are  otherwise 
open  to  selection  under  this  act.  and  shall 
Include  the  entire  area  that  is  subject  to  each 
lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract  Involved 
In  the  selections.  Any  patent  for  lands  so 
selected  shall  vest  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  any  such  lease,  permit, 
license,  or  contract  that  remains  outstand- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  the  patent,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  all  rentals,  royalties, 
and  other  payments  accruing  after  that  date 
under  such  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract. 
and  including  any  authority  that  may  have 
been  retained  by  the  United  States  to  mtxllfy 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  lease,  per- 
mit, license,  or  contract:  Provided.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the 
continued  validity  of  any  such  lease,  permit, 
license,  or  conuact  or  any  rlghu  arising 
thereunder. 

(ii  All  grants  made  or  confirmed  under 
this  act  shall  Include  mineral  deposits  The 
grants  of  mineral  lands  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section 
are  made  upf)n  the  express  condition  that 
all  sales,  grants,  deeds,  or  patents  for  any 
of  the  mineral  lands  so  granted  shall  be 
subject  to  and  contain  a  reservation  to  the 
State  of  all  of  the  minerals  in  the  lands  so 
sold,  granted,  deeded,  or  patented,  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and 
remijve  the  same  Mineral  deposits  in  such 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  lease  by  the  State 
as  the  State  legislature  may  direct  Provided. 
That  any  lands  or  minerals  hereafter  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  l>e  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
by  appropriate  proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  that  purpore  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska. 

(Ji  The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for 
In  this  act  shaM  forever  remain  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  State,  or  Its  govern- 
mental subdivisions,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  granted  herein  for  educational  pur- 
poses shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college, 
or  university. 

(k)  Granu  previourly  made  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  are  hereby  confirmed  and 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Alaska  upon  lu 
admission.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  section 
1  of  the  act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  Stnt  1214; 
48  U  S.  C.  sec  353),  as  amended,  and  the 
last  sentence  of  section  35  of  the  act  of 
February  25.  1920  (41  Stat  450;  30  U.  S.  C, 
sec  1911.  as  amended,  are  repealed  and  all 
lands  therein  reserved  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1  as  of  the  date  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the 
Union,  be  granted  to  said  State  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  reserved;  but  such 
repeal  shall  not  affect  any  outstanding  lease, 
permit,  license,  or  contract  Issued  under  said 
section  1.  as  amended,  or  aiiy  rights  or  powers 


with  respect  to  such  lease,  permit,  license, 
or  contract,  and  shall  not  affect  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds  or  Income  derived  prior 
to  such  repeal  from  any  lands  reserved  under 
said  section  1.  as  amended,  or  derived  there- 
after from  any  disposition  of  the  reserved 
lands  or  an  interest  therein  made  prior  to 
such   repeal 

(Ij  Tlie  grants  provided  for  In  this  act 
shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  grant  ol  land  for 
purposes  of  Internal  lmpr(jvements  made  to 
new  States  by  section  8  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 4.  1841  (5  Stat  455).  and  sections 
2378  and  ?379  of  the  Revi.sed  Statutes  (43 
use.  sec  857).  and  In  lieu  of  the  swamp- 
land grant  made  by  the  act  of  September  28, 
1850  1 9  Stat  520).  and  section  2479  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (43  U.  S  C,  sec  982),  and 
In  lieu  of  the  grant  of  30.000  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  made 
by  the  act  of  July  2,  1662.  as  amended  (12 
Slat.  503;  7  U  S.  C.  sees  301  308>.  which 
grants  are  hereby  declared  not  to  extend  to 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(m)  TTie  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953 
(Public  Law  31.  e3d  Cong  .  1st  ses.s  ;  67  Stat. 
29)  shall  be  ppjjUcable  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  said  Slate  shall  have  the  same  rights 
OS  do  existing  States  thereunder. 

Mr.   D^WSON  of   Utah.     Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  ofTcr  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  D.'^v^•soN  of 
Utah:  On  pate  4.  line  13.  strike  the  word 
■■fifiy"  and  Insert  the  word  "twenty-five  " 

On  page  5.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  the  words 
"one  hundred  and  eighty-two  million"  anJ 
Insert  "one  hundred  and  two  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand." 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  two  amendments  bring  the 
bill  m  line  with  Ihc  figures  presented 
in  the  original  bill  as  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  and  other  au- 
thors of  bills.  The  acreage  was  in- 
creased in  committee.  Some  objection 
wa.s  made  there — and  I  think  riphtly 
so — the  large  amount  of  land  that  wa.s 
granted  to  the  State  of  Ala.ska.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Virpinia  I  Mr. 
SMTT5I I  made  a  case  on  yesterday  that 
justifip.s  .some  reduction  in  the  total 
acreace  granted  to  the  new  State.  By 
reducing  the  figure  from  182  million  to 
102  million,  we  reduce  the  total  percent- 
age from  .^ome  50  percent  to  27  percent 
of  the  land  in  A^a-ska.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, i.s  a  much  more  reali-tic  figure  than 
50  percent.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentlemr.n 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith]  has  .stated, 
that  this  is  a  much  larger  grant,  even 
with  the  reduction  that  is  now  pro- 
posed, than  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
has  had.  I  feel,  however,  that  this 
amount  of  land  is  needed  in  order  to  nive 
the  new  State  a  sufficient  ta.x  base  to 
allow  a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  fu- 
ture existence. 

The  other  amendment  relates  to  the 
reduction  of  the  selection  time  from  50 
years  to  25  years  for  tlie  lands  in  tlie 
national  forests  and  in  my  or>inion  that 
also  is  rea.sonable.  We  would  hate  to  .see 
a  situation  develop  in  Alaska  where  the 
new  State  could  wait  for  the  lands  to 
come  into  mineral  production  or  com- 
mercial development  and  then  take  over. 
For  that  rea.son  I  feel  that  25  years 
would  be  sufficient  time  for  that  develop- 
ment to  take  place  and  for  the  new  State 
to  make  a  reasonable  selection. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  part  of  the  committee.  I  am  not 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  full  committee,  and,  as  I 
remember  it,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
y  voted  for  the  amendment  when  it  was  in 
the  committee.  It  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  ready  now  to  agree  that 
the  committee  shall  rescind  the  action 
just  becau.se  somebcxly  simply  offers  an 
amendment  and  to  say  that  we  accept  the 
amendment.  We  adopted-'^hese  figures 
in  tiie  committee.  What  does  it  do?  It 
gives  the  new  State  about  one-half  of  its 
land.  The  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready taken  100  million  acres  of  selected 
land  that  it  wants  for  itself — 100  million 
acres.  I  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  a  State  can  properly  de- 
velop its  own  resources.  Generally  it  is 
the  individual  who  goes  out  on  his  own 
initiative,  with  his  courage  and  his  will- 
ingness to  work,  that  develops  the  re- 
sources of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  25  jiercent  of  all  the  land 
in  the  United  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  11  Western 
States  50  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  adopted 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Utah  1  Mr.  Dawson),  it  would  mean 
102  million  acres  of  land  would  go  to  the 
new  State,  and  that  is  about  28  percent 
of  their  land.  If  Members  will  look  at 
page  89  of  tiie  report  you  will  see  that 
in  the  11  Western  States  it  ranges  all  the 
way  from  85  percent  m  the  State  of 
Washington  that  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  o4  percent  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Ut?h.  In  my  own 
State,  even  today,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  73  percent  of  all  the  land 
area.  Yet,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  we  would  give  the  new  State  of 
Ala.'^ka  27  percent  of  their  total  area. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think  we 
mir^ht  well  say  that  one  reason  the  gen- 
tleman's Slate  has  not  grown  very  much 
is  thp.t  so  much  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  P?deral  Government.  Utah  had 
210.000  people  v.hcn  it  came  into  the 
Union  in  1896.  What  is  its  population 
now.  about  a  third  of  a  millicn? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  About  1  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  State 
has  not  grown  very  much  becau.'^e  the 
Federal  Government  has  seen  fit  to  hold 
onto  all  of  the  land.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  if  you  want  to  develop  a  terri- 
tory, turn  it  over  to  the  State,  and  let 
us  hope  that  there  is  wise  economic  and 
political  leadership  in  the  State  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  will  turn  it  back  to  the 
people  who  will  come  there  from  every 
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state  In  the  Union,  In  this  case,  who  will 
go  to  Alaska,  to  the  new  State,  so  that 
they  may  carve  out  their  own  destiny 
by  taking  a  piece  of  land  ana  develop 
tlie  resources.    If  there  is  coal,  or  if  there 
is  gold,  or  one  or  another  of    a   dozen 
different  strategic  minerals  that  we  need 
in  this  country,  including  lumber,  then 
they,    themselves,    as    individuals,    can 
work    out    their    destiny    through    the 
ownership  of  that  land.     But  you  can- 
not do  that  if  you  say  to  a  new  State. 
'•We  will  give  you  just  a  little  bit  of  land 
and  hope  you  get  along  on  it."    I  have  1 
county  in  my  District  of  38  counties  that 
is    larger    than    Delaware    and    Rliode 
Island,  in  square  miles,  not  in  people. 
They  have  almost  as  many  cattle,  but 
not  people.     So  you  cannot  judge  this 
new  State  on  a  square-mile  basis. 

I  will  go  along  with  a  25-year  limita- 
tion, instead  of  -50  years,  for  the  new 
State  to  .select  its  land,  but  let  the  State 
divide  that  land.  They  may  have  some 
homestead  law  or  mineral  law  so  that 
Individuals  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
can  Ko  up  thf ro,  and  they  can  divide  their 
ie.Hourcr«.  If  we  suy  the  Pr.leral  Oovern- 
mrnt  1«  Koln«  to  hold  onto  moMi  of  ihp 
hind  It  will  not  be  developed.  I  did  not 
vote  for  thli»  bill  In  the  81>»t  ConMroHu  bo- 
cnu*^  w«  wein  not  then  kIvihk  them  very 
much  of  the  lunU  ftnd  only  0  i/rrr<?nt  of 
Ihrlr  lufid,  A  Ktiilc,  to  'M'ow  iiiid  dfvrlop 
nitiAt  \\\xsf<  moAi  of  II It  lund,  I  think  I  wu« 
I  luhl  ftt  thff  timtt.  The  bill  did  not  corry, 
I  think  you  wrukm  tin*  bill  hfr«t  wh'*n 
you  May  to  the  HvAif.  ■  Wit  will  let  you 
have  2«  percent  of  your  land,"  wh;'n  in 
the  flr.>t  place  the  Federal  Government 
hOK  already  selected  100  million  ucicn  of 
that  lund. 

I  sui^KPst  the  amendments  to  Rive  lesj* 
land  to  the  new  Btnte  be  defeated. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  state  that 
my  support  of  the  amendment  docs  not 
mean  that  I  am  in  violent  disagreement 
with  the  distlnpruished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska.  The  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska in  the  committee  strongly  advo- 
cates the  184  million  acres.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  went  along  with  that  larger 
amount  was  that  I  believed  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  to  be  a  conservative 
man  in  his  approach  to  all  these  prob- 
lems. If  he  felt  as  a  conservative  gen- 
tleman that  the  lar-'er  amount  of  land 
was  necessary  I  was  willin','  to  yield  to 
his  views.  I  still  believe  that  he  was 
right.  I  still  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
create  a  new  State,  a  State  of  such  size 
and  undoubted  importance,  we  should 
give  it  as  many  of  the  sinews  of  state- 
hood as  possible. 

I  think  we  have  here  in  the  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  an  an- 
swer to  many  of  those  who  talk  about 
giveaway.  Here  is  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  a  conservative  gentleman,  who 
says  we  should  give  more,  not  less,  of 
this  land.  Here  is  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  a  conservative  gentleman,  who 
tells  you  he  sees  no  prospect  of  looting 
the  public  treasury  by  permittinp  people 
of  a  new  State  to  lease  to  private  enter- 
prise these  mineral  lands  which  should 
be  developed  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Nation. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  they  are 
going  to  loot  182  million  acres,  what  safe- 
guard are  you  going  to  have  so  they  wdl 
not  loot  102  million  acres? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  an.^wer  might  be  that  the  difference 
could  be  the  difference  between  petty 
larceny  and  grand  larceny,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  larceny  of  any  kind  pos- 
sible. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized. 
What  loot  are  v.e  talking  about  here? 
We  now  give  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
90  percent  of  all  the  revenue  from  min- 
eral leases  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  this  bill,  we  will  give  100  percent 
plus  the  cost  of  administering  it.  So 
moneywise  they  will  be  in  exactly  the 
same  posture  as  they  are  In  now.  6o 
I  am  very  hnppy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  explained  why  he  favors 
thi.s  provl.tlon  as  It  stand.i.  Ncvorthn- 
hvv;,  I  have  always  bell'  ved  It  1b  a  mis- 
take to  wtumblo  over  a  pebble  on  your 
way  to  a  mountain  lop  and  I  brilr-ve  tliU 
nmrndment  would  be  a  reasonable  com- 

Mr  tronrjm  of  Trsiin  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  nmendmetit  to  Ihn 
amerulmcfit, 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a«  follow*; 

ArrviwtrdMii  (.fT»r<«<l  t)y  Mr  TU"ifn»  of  TfKa* 
III  iho  itincin.\imiia  lyfi'ii'i  hy  ^fr  {)aw»(>m 
of  Ut*h'  IHrlk0  out  "10i,0i/0  0(;y  ■  una  insfrl 
"21  OOOOfiO," 

Mr,  UOGER.«»  of  Texn*.     Mr,  Chair- 
man, in  view  of  the  controversy  which 
Heem»  to  have  arl-cn  within  the  Com- 
mittee  here   about   how   much   lund   la 
going  to  get  looted  up  there,  I  thought, 
perhaps,  wo  had  better  reduce  it  down 
to  the  amount  that  had  been  included 
in  the  former  bills  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  on  this  subject. 
When  we  weigh  this  whole  problem  out. 
we  find  that  21  million  acres  should  be 
plenty  of  land  if  you  are  going  to  grant 
statehood  to  Alaska;  everybody  talks  in 
percentages  but  no  one  talks  in  figures. 
They    talk    about    how    much    land    the 
Federal   Government   owns    throu'.;hout 
this  Nation,  but  tliey  never  ti  11  you  that 
a  lot  of  that  land  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Oovcrnment    because    no    one    else 
can   afford   to  own  it.     The  gentleman 
from  Utah  was  talking  about  how  much 
land  in  his  State  was  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    Now,  who  can  afford 
to  own  these  mountain  tops?    Why  they 
could  not  even  pay  the  taxes  on  them. 
Of  course,  that  is  all  counted.    And  they 
talk  about  it  percentagewise,   but   they 
never   tell   you   how  many   fertile  acres 
there  are  and  thry  never  tell  you  any- 
thing   about    that,    but    they    just    talk 
about   percentages   and   they    have   you 
going  on  percentages.     But  Alaska  gets 
to  choose  this   land   and   they  are   not 
going     to     choose     mountain     tops     or 
swamps.    Let  us  look  at  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  much  land  would 
be  allocated  to  each  citizen  of  Alaska. 
At   the   present  time,   if   you   gave   them 
21  million  acres— now  you  figure  it,  I  am 
not   a   very   good    mathematician— how 
many  people  are  there  up  there,  some 
say  there  are  80,000  people  and  others 


say    there    are    180.000    people,    but    It 
makes    no    difference — each    citizen    up 
there  would  pet  a  tremendous  amount 
of  land  under  this  21  million  acres  pro- 
vision.    In   addition   to   the   21    million 
acres,  do  not  forget  this  one  point  that 
was  made  yesterday  that  this  proposed 
State  IS  brought  in  under  the  submar- 
ginal  land  act.    That  includes,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  3  miles  out  from  the  shore. 
If  you   Just   stop   and   think  about   the 
shoreline  of  Alaska— think  how  fantastio 
it  is  because  if  you  go  3  miles  out  for 
every  mile  of  shoreline  you  would  have 
2.000    acres   of    land    that    the   .state   of 
Alaska  would  get.    You  look  at  the  map 
of  the  State  of  Ala.ska  and  just  look  nt 
the  stupendous  amount  of  land  and  the 
amount  of  mineral  rights  that  would  be 
going  to  the  State  of  Alaska  outside  of 
what    Is    Included    in    the   bill,    as.    you 
might  call  it.  dry  land.    So  it  just  occurs 
to  me.  If  thi.'j  Is  polnK  to  be  a  matter  of 
turning  over  this  l.md   that  belon-s  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  at  the  j)rejirnt  time.  If  you  turn 
thl«  land  over  to  Alii/.ka,  let  us  be  rea- 
sonable alxjut  It.     The  cenllrman  want* 
to  be  cons*  rvfttlve  and  I  do  too     Ui  us 
turn  21   millifin  ociei  over  to  them,  if 
you  ore  I'oin'r  to  p»/.s  thin  bill  nnvAiiy. 
and  then  if  they  need  more  land  thry 
can   com"   buck   nnd   get    it   later   on, 
Thero  U  nothlnf<   lo  ke<  p  this  CotiuicM 
from  mvlnn  Ih'  in  more  latul  at  the  ne«t 
MCMtion  (»f  the  ("oncreKM      iJut,  if  ne  ulV9 
them  all   of   the  land  now,   ho  eannot 
take  nnv  of  it  biu  k      We  cannot  tnko 
any    of    it    buck    uiid    the    chuncch    ure 
Ahitka   is   not   golnf;    lo  give   il    l..u  •/.    to 
us.     bo  let  tu  to  about  ihu  ih.iu   in  a 
rea/Mjnuble  way  and  not  Ju.-Jt  go  whole 
hog  and  turn  the  whole  thing  over  and 
say,   "Well,   we    are   de.stroyin«    the   Re- 
public so  wc  might  as  well  do  a  good  Job 
of  It  and  give  away  all  the  land— wc  do 
not  need  it  anyway." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  vield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would"  like  to  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
amount  of  land  he  proposes  here  Is  le.ss 
than  one-half  that  which  was  sought  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  1900  act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  How  much 
land  would  the  21  million  acres  be  for 
each  citizen  of  Alaska  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  BARTI.ETT.  Oh.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  land  it  would  be.  but  it  would 
be  no  land  for  each  citizen.  It  would  all 
go  to  the  State.  Il  would  not  be  divided 
equally. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  But  I  mean 
the  State  is  made  up  of  citizens 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  Is 
applying  a  new  rule,  but  what  he  is  do- 
ing is  seeking  to  cut  the  land  grants  by 
50  percent  from  the  lowest  figure  that 
ever  came  to  the  House  before. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  I  remem- 
ber rl«ht.  those  other  bills  we.e  defeated, 
•so  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  with  them.  Maybe  It  was  the 
land  business. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Oh.  no.  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  bill  which  was 
pa.s.sed  on  March  3.  1950.  contained  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  land  as  he 
proposes  m  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     What  hap- 
I)ened  to  that  bill? 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    It    perished    else- 
where. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas      That  is  what 
I  mean.     It  never  did  become  law. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     No. 
Mr.    PILLION.     Mr.    Chainnan,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PILUON.  Is  It  not  po.ssible  for 
this  Congress  to  grant  to  Alaska  at  any 
time  any  amount  of  ius  land,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  statehood  bill  is 
adopted?  Even  though  it  were  defeated, 
this  Congress  could  next  day  grant 
whatever  it  deems  to  be  fair,  such  lands 
as  the  Congress  might  want  to  give  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texa.s.  I  will  nay  to 
the  gentleman  It  seem.s  to  me.  according 
to  the  si>eech  of  the  ^'ontleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  OBritn  1  we  have  given 
them  quite  a  bit  of  it  already  and  cer- 
tainly wc  could  handle  the  matter  In  the 
future. 

Mr  PILI  ION  One  section  out  of 
foch  township     Is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIMMAN  The  lime  of  the 
gentlemnn  frf»m  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  MIMK  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  lo 
•trikr  out  the  last  word, 

Mr  Chftlrmiin,  I  rur  In  support  of  the 
pofciiion  taken  f>y  the  trnilemafi  from 
Nebra^ka  I  Mr  MiLirnl,  I  do  not  \)c- 
^  Jieve  thai  I  flfid  my.seif  )n  extreme  con- 
troversy with  my  chairman,  Uie  chair- 
man of  our  Kulx-ommitiee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr  OBsirNl.  I  just 
happen  to  be  one  of  thofce  fellows  who 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  giving  any- 
thing awoy  In  the  proposal  which  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  MiLtrR  1 
mentioned,  it  wa.s  di.scussed  In  our  com- 
mittee, at  great  leni^th.  and  182  million 
acres  was  felt  to  be  needed,  in  order  to 
pive  the  new  State  a  proper  economic 
base.  After  all.  we  talk  about  the  fact 
that  In  California  we  have  the  Federal 
Government  owning  50  percent  of  the 
land;  in  Utah  80-.<;ome  percent  of  the 
land,  and  so  on.  The  people  who  live 
In  the  State  and  who  work  there,  who  de- 
velop it.  are  American.^,  and  they  are 
there  developing  and  working  generally 
alonp  with  everyone  else  in  the  country 
to  build  and  strengthen  this  country  in 
which  we  live.  I  just  do  not  gra.^p  this 
Idea  that  becau.se  we  permit  a  State  to 
have  some  few  million  acres  of  land  that 
we  are  giving  it  to  anybody  or  that  it 
represents  a  giveaway  to  anybody.  It 
Will  be  u.sed  by  American  citizens  in  an 
American  State,  a  part  of  this  great 
Union  in  which  we  live. 

To  go  back  to  the  di.scu.sslon.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Rogers!  because 
this  certainly  reduces  the  area  which 
Alaska  would  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop far  below  the  minimum  required. 
As  far  as  the  discussion  between  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  IMr.  O'Brien! 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Miller!  is  concerned.  I  personally  .shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Daw- 
son], because  I  believe  that  the  182  mil- 
lion acres  Is  not  too  much  land,  when 
we   consider   the   fact   that   that   would 


still  be  only  50  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  under  the  committee  bill  as  it  now 
stands  183  million  acres  of  land  are  re- 
served to  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  Dawson  amendment  there  would  be 
263  million  acres  reserved  to  the  United 
States?  So  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  argues  that  we  might  as  well  go 
whole  hog  on  those  propositions  he  is 
neglecting  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reser- 
vation in  both  these  committee  positions 
of  more  than  half  the  land  in  Alaska  to 
the  United  States.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct  on  that,  completely. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  happy  my 
colleague  from  Utah  Introduced  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  up  to 
the  House  after  hearing  and  dl.««cus»lng 
the  various  proposals  to  mnke  a  deter- 
muinlion  of  the  amount  of  land  they 
want  to  go  to  the  Htate. 

I  shall  supixjii  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  IMr,  Mn  i  ts  I  be- 
caure  I  believe  he  Is  right  In  his  argu- 
metil.  If  you  chooM-  to  supp<jrt  the  ix)- 
sition  of  the  Kcnilemun  fiom  Utah  and 
the  chairman  of  our  sut>commillee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr, 
C)  lintr.fi  \.  then  cerluinly  that  U  your 
prerogative 

Mr,  LrCOMPrn.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  8IHK.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  lo  the  gentleman, 

Mr,  LeCOMI'TE.  The  gentleman 
fipoke  about  the  amount  of  land  In  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States,  the  portion 
owned  by  the  State,  the  portion  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  true, 
but  does  the  gentleman  consider  that  a 
good  thing? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  consider  It  to  be 
a  good  thing.  Thai  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  I  am  opposing  it. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  the  last  time  I  checked,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  was  publicly  owned 
land.  It  was  practically  all  privately 
owned,  and  we  out  there  always  thought 
it  ought  to  be  privately  owned;  it  pays 
taxes  then. 

Mr.  SISK.     I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely;  and  that.  I  will  say,  is 
the  reason  for  the  position  I  have  taken. 
Mr.   DAWSON  of  Utah.     Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
am  sure  will  acree  with  me  that  all  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  committee 
was  to  reach  an  agreement  on  what 
would  be  a  fair  allocation.  Of  course, 
we  can  take  any  one  of  these  arguments 
and  say,  "Let  us  cut  it  down"  or  "Let 
us  extend  it  up  to  100  percent."  But 
If  you  want  to  be  realistic  about  it  the 
reason  the  102-million-acre  figure  was 
offered  was  because  that  was  the  amount 
of  the  original  bill. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  some  remarks 
on  this  bill  yesterday  and  somebody  said 
I  was  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail ;  but  I  think  from  the  looks  of  things 
I  struck  pay  dirt. 

When  you  start  reading  the  bill  you  do 
not  know  just  what  it  does.  The  bill  is 
so  defective  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
are  now  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
One  bunch  of  them  wants  182  million 
acres,  anoihrr  bunch  wants  102  miUion 
acres;  I  do  not  want  any  million.  So 
I  think  that  what  has  h^npened  here  this 
afternoon  on  this  bill  p. -t.ty  well  illus- 
trates the  immaturity  of  this  bill  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  House  when 
the  Members  who  worked  so  long  over 
it  and  came  to  such  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  was  the  final  right 
thing  to  do  about  it,  on  the  very  first 
Important  amendment  that  is  offered  we 
find  them  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
Now.  how  are  we  poor.  Ignorant  folks 
noin'i  to  know  what  to  do  about  It? 

The  Delegate  from  Alaska  says  that 
the  last  bill  carried  42  million  acres;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  It  carried  21 
million  acres.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
makes  much  difference,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  all  lhcs«  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  for  statehood  for  Alaska 
analyzed  to  see  just  how  much  Klvcaway 
thete  was  In  them  »nd  how  much  tre- 
mendous alveaway  there  wa*  In  this  par- 
ticular bill, 

AccordJna  to  the  analysis  elven  me,  the 
only  bill   that  ever  paMed  this  House 
after  serious  consideration  and  debate 
was  in  the  81«t  Congress,  and  according 
to  my  analysis  that  bill  gave  21  million 
acres  to  Alaska,    Then  they  have  been 
Jumping  up.  Jumping  up,  and  Jumping  up 
every   bill   since   until   they   have   given 
away  in  this  bill  everything  that  Alaska 
apparently  is  willing  to  accept  as  a  gift, 
and    now    the    committee    is    fighting 
amongst  themselves.    Now.  no  doubt  we 
will  get  into  other  amendments  on  this 
bill.    I  am  not  going  to  offer  any;  I  have 
said  my  say  about  it,  so  I  am  not  going 
to  propose  to  amend  the  bill.    Let  it  stay 
like  it  is  and  see  what  the  House  wants  to 
do.     But.  I  would  like  to  admonish  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  such  sincere  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  and  all  of  whom  are  so 
sure   that   their   position   is   dead   right, 
please    get    together    on    these    amend- 
ments, and  if  you  cannot  agree  amon;? 
yourselves.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ask 
the  membership  of  this  House  to  vote  for 
this  bill.    Now,  that  is  the  situation,  and 
we  are  starting  off  here  with  the  com- 
mittee    themselves     quarreling     about 
whether  we  shall  give  them  everything 
or  whether  we  shall  give  them  this  or 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  really  any  quarrel  about 
it.  I  was  trj'ing  to  hold  up  the  com- 
mittee's position  of  182  million  acres.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
not  want  Alaska  to  be  larger  then  Texas, 
because  Texas  has  168,648.320  acres. 
They  reserved  all  of  their  land  when 
they  came  into  the  Union.  We  did  not 
take  an  acre  away  from  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Th"  gentle- 
man is  always  fair,  and  he  ougi^t  to  add 
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to  that  that  Texas  did  not  come  In  by 
the  grace  of  the  United  States  &a  a  pos- 
session. Texas  came  into  this  Union 
by  treaty. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Since  the 
Kentleman  from  Nevada  mentioned  the 
State  of  Texas,  Texas  offered  to  give 
up  the  land  when  they  came  in.  but  they 
refused  to  take  it.  They  said  it  was 
nothing  but  frog  ponds,  I  believe,  out 
there.  And,  they  have  been  sorry  ever 
since. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  believe  that 
Texas  also  has  the  right  under  its  treaty 
to  divide  itself  into  five  States  and  have 
10  United  States  Senators  up  here;  is 
that  not  ris,'ht? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  have  never  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  But.  if  they  are  going  to 
have  five  States,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me — and  I  think  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas — that  there  ought  to  be  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  lot  Alaska 
divide  itself  into  10  States,  because  it  is 
twice  as  big  as  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  objection  to 
that  amendment  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  You  know,  as  we 
come  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  we  see 
on  the  Archives  Building.  I  think  it  is. 
"What  is  past  is  prologiie."  'Study  the 
Past."  Well,  the  greatest  land  scandal 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  was  what 
they  called  the  Yazoo  scandal.  When 
Georgia  came  into  the  Union,  the  United 
States  Government  turned  over  countless 
acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
They  took  three  Indian  territoiies  and 
they  added  that  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  went  right  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
So.  Georgia  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Missis-sippi  River,  and  they 
gave  them  the  same  rights  in  the  bill 
as  we  give  the  legislature  in  Alaska.  We 
pave  them  the  same  rights  at  that  time. 
In  Georgia,  there  were  three  land  com- 
panies formed,  and  when  the  investi- 
gation came  about  they  found  out  that 
every  member  of  the  Georgia  Le,':;is- 
lature.  with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber, had  been  involved  and  was  a  partner 
In  these  land  settlement  development 
corporations.  And.  they  sold  the  land 
anywhere  from  I'j  to  5  cents  an 
acre.  It  was  the  greatest  scandal  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  Wa.shington 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
asking  the  Congress  to  investigate.  It 
took  years  and  years  and  years  of  litiga- 
tion. Now,  here  we  are  today,  one  group 
wanting  to  give  away  182  million  acres 
of  property  that  belongs  to  the  people 
v.ho  live  in  my  District  and  who  live  in 
your  District,  on  which  is  found  the 
greatest  mineral  wealth  and  the  greatest 
forestry  reserve  in  the  world.  That  be- 
lonr's  to  the  people  of  my  District  and 
it  belongs  to  the  people  of  your  District, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  give  it  away. 


There  Is  another  group  In  the  House  that 
is  not  so  benevolent  as  the  first  group. 
They  want  to  give  away  only  101  million 
acres  of  the  land  and  the  property  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  Is 
rather  miserly  in  his  thoughts;  he  wants 
to  give  them  only  21  million  acres. 

If  there  is  ever  going  to  be  another 
Yazoo  land  scandal,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  bigsest  giveaway  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  let  us  start  with  only 
21  million  acres.  Please,  let  us  not  go 
hogwild  completely. 

Personally  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it  re- 
gardless of  what  amendment  is  adopted, 
because  I  honestly  believe  that  the  min- 
erals up  there,  the  fishing  rights,  the 
great  forests  up  there,  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  America.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  right  to  delegate  to  a  handful 
of  people  in  a  legislature  in  Alaska  the 
authority  to  give  away  property  that  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  would  got  only  400,000  acres  of 
all  the  tremendous  forest  lands  up  there, 
the  rest  being  reserved  by  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  read  the  bill. 
I  know  that  it  said  that  they  have  a 
period  of  25  or  50  years  in  which  to  go 
in  and  pick  out  lots  of  5  000  acres  each. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Except 
the  forests. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Tlie  gentleman  knows 
and  I  know  that  for  the  next  25  years, 
those  p>eople  who  are  up  there,  after 
having  made  surveys,  are  not  going  to 
take  up  the  u.seless  property.  They  are 
going  to  pick  out  the  best  pi'operty. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  Teapot 
Dome  .scandal  when  the  leasing  was 
done  under  the  Federal  Government, 
and  not  the  State  government? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Certainly  I  am  famil- 
iar with  that.  But  I  think  in  writing  a 
bill  such  as  this,  and  knowing  what 
happened  in  connection  with  Teapot 
Dome  and  the  leasing  up  there,  and 
knowing  about  the  Yazoo  scandal  and 
the  leasing  and  the  .sales  made  at  that 
time,  the  committee  should  have  writ- 
ten some  safeguards  into  a  bill  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  not  .sell  a  single  foot  of 
mineral  land,  but  may  only  lease  it? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes;  I  have  read  the 
bill. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusctts  tMr. 
O'Nkili.  1  h.?s  expired. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  listened  in 
amazement  to  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  before  this  body, 
such  as  those  made  by  the  previous 
speaker.  Anyone  who  has  flown  over 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or  who  has 
traveled  over  it  by  train  knows  that 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
of    muskeg    in    Alaska,    tundra.     There 


are  swamps  there  that  breed  nothing 
but  mosquitoes  in  the  summertime  and 
are  frozen  wastes  in  the  wintertime. 
There  are  Inaccessible  bare  mountain 
tops,  without  trees.  It  Is  true  that  they 
do  have  a  great  quantity  of  land  up 
there,  but  the  tillable  soil  In  Alaska  Is 
limited.  There  are  glacial  deposits  of 
gravel  lying  below  most  of  the  topsoil. 
The  top.soil  is  very  thin,  except  In  cer- 
tiiin  valleys  such  as  Matanuska  Valley. 
If  you  are  going  to  create  a  State,  then 
you  have  to  give  to  that  State  the  type 
of  land  which  will  be  an  asset  and  not  a 
total  liability. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
O'Brien]  has  already  explained  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  protected  itself 
as  far  as  great  grants  of  forest  land,  and 
the  leasing  of  oil  lands,  if  that  comes 
about,  and  their  sale.  The  leasing  which 
was  done  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
Teapot  Dome  has  been  mentioned.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  we  voted  a  Tidelands  bill  a  few  years 
ago.  I  voted  for  that  bill  although  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  my  party,  but  I 
did  so  because  I  knew  that  in  the  State  of 
California  we  exacted  up  to  50  percent 
of  royalties  from  Uie  oil  companies  on 
tliose  tidelands.  and  I  knew  there  was  no 
such  record  of  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  people,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  average  leasing  charge  of  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment  is  around  8  to  12 
percent  on  Federal  lands.  But  in  the 
State  of  California  we  exacted  up  to  50 
percent  from  the  public  lands.  So  I 
say  that  your  States  can  protect  the  na- 
tural resources.  All  of  your  arguments 
on  the  States'  Jurisdiction,  on  the  close- 
ness of  the  States  relate  to  this  situation 
and  are  involved  in  this  instance  and  it 
will  pertain  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

As  far  as  giving  these  resources  away 
to  Alaska,  It  is  like  talking  about  giving 
your  daughter  a  home  to  live  in  when  she 
gets  married.  You  give  it  away  but  not 
to  a  stranger.  Anything  that  is  given 
from  the  public  domain  to  a  49th  Slate  is 
retained  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  like 
giving  it  away  to  some  far-off  possession 
overseas  that  has  no  part  and  parcel  in 
the  United  States  Government.  We  re- 
tain everything  that  we  give  to  the  State 
of  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  the  jurisdic- 
tional trustee  of  those  lands  and  re- 
sources changes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State,  but  wliat  man 
among  you  is  going  to  argue  against  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  principle? 

I  see  my  friends  who  are  ai;ainst  state- 
hood for  Alaska  using  strange  argu- 
ments, but  they  are  tiie  very  first  ones 
that  take  this  well  in  defense  of  States 
rights  and  tl;e  superiority  of  State  juris- 
diction- 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  public  lands  in 
the  We.st.  that  the  traditional  States 
rights  position  of  wanting  to  give  the 
States  the  broadest  possible  tax  basis  is 
that  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. We  have  had  an  extraordinary 
situation  about  this  bill.    The  gentlemen 
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who  are  shouting  "Giveaway"  are  those 
who  apparently  do  not  want  to  have  a 
State  that  Is  strong.  This  Is  a  rather 
amusing  and  curious  situation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  an  amazing 
demonstration  of  how  you  can  ride  both 
ends  of  a  horse  going  in  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  RoccKS  of  Texaa  moves  that  the  Com- 
mltt*«  do  now  rise  and  repc  rt  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  rrcon  mendatlon  that 
tJie  enacting  clause  be  strlck  'n  out. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texa.- .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  want  to  corsume  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Hou.se  on  tins  matter  and 
I  shall  try  to  clo.^e  it  quick  ly.  You  have 
heard  this  debate  for  seveial  days.  You 
have  heard  several  amendments  offered. 
As  yet  I  have  not  heard  on-  sound  reason 
V  hy  Alaska  should  be  grarted  statehood. 
Everything  that  has  been  argued  on  this 
floor  has  been  some  futile  i  ttempt  to  tear 
down  some  argument  faying  Alaska 
should  not  be  granted  sta  ehood. 

I  think  the  people  who  f  re  here  repre- 
senting the  iXHjple  of  the  i)re.sent  United 
States  of  America  should  weigh  this  mat- 
ter very,  very  carefully.  I  think  we 
ought  to  realize  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility that  is  on  our  shoulders  when  we 
start  to  vote  on  this  measure. 

Much   has   been   said   a.'    to   what   the 
Russians  might  think  about  it  if  we  do 
not   grant   Alaska  stateho:>d.     I   do  not 
know  how  you  feel — I  say  .  do  not;  I  be- 
lieve I  do — but.  as  for  me.  I   want  my 
voice  heard  around  the  wcrld.     I  do  not 
care  what  the  Ru-ssians  think.     I  am  not 
voting  for  or  against  stat<  hood  because 
of  what  the  Russians  migi  t  say  or  what 
they  might  not  say.     We  cculd  not  please 
the  Ru.s.slans  short  of  giving  them  com- 
plete   domination    of    the    world,    and 
everyone  m  the  soiuid  of  my  voice  knows 
it.     It  is  high  tmie  we  stoi>ped  listening 
to  the  propaganda  from  tht  Kremlin  and 
started  as.'iunung  our  own   responsibili- 
ties and  takmg  care  of  our  own  busmess. 
We  have  here  a  country    the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  a  country  that  has 
been  built  by  the  people  ^.ho  are  here 
inside  of  the  United  State*   of  America. 
I  say  to  you:   When  we  s  ep  from  the 
shores  of  this  great  Natior.  and  under- 
take to  take  in  other  States  we  are  doing 
something  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
very  sorry  for  in  the  futun-.     You  must 
remember   thLs.     Once  we  step  off  the 
shores  of  this  Nation,  we  move  into  an 
entirely   new   political  arcn.     We   move 
into  an  area  that  has  ncv(  r  been  tried. 
It  is  imtested.     This  is  a  te  rible  time  in 
this  world  at  the  present  tiine  to  be  test- 
ing new  political  philosophies.     Once  we 
step  across  that  chasm,  W3  cannot  re- 
turn.   That  is  the  point  (f  no  return. 
We  cannot  undo  what  we  nave  done  m 
order  to  save  this  Republic  if  that  should 
be    necessary.     I    sincerel./     hope    the 
Members   in  this   Chambe:*   today  who 
have  so  ably  represented  their  people  who 
have  sent  them  here  will  w(  igh  these  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  on  ti  eir  shoulders 
when  we  start  to  do  this,  and  that  you 
will  vote  for  this  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  claase. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  moment  of 
great  decision  for  oiw  Nation.     In  a  very 
few  seconds,  we  will  either  accept  or  re- 
ject the  overwhelming  demand  of  all  the 
American  people  and  the  solemn  pledges 
of  our  two  great  parties  that  we  enrich 
and  strengthen  ourselves  by  admitting 
this  great  ^new  state  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union.     Members  from  41  States  have 
spoken  or  voted  here  since  last  Wednes- 
day in  favor  of  admission.     This  truly 
rejects  public  feeling  and  makes  cr>'stal 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  north-.south,  Re- 
publican-Democrat,   or   big    State-little 
State  battle.    Vocal  opposition  has  come 
largely  and  obviously  from  a  handful  of 
Members,  distinguished  though  they  may 
be.  most  of  whom  would  oppose  state- 
hood if  everything  to  which  they  have 
objected  would  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
They  describe  a  normal  precedent  and 
a  nece.s.^ary  grant  of  lands  made  to  in- 
sure the  full  development  of  this  mighty 
territory  as  a  giveaway  when  they  must 
know   that   the   mineral   rights   will   be 
developed   by   private   enterprise   under 
even  greater  restrictions  than  now  exist. 
This  thing  they  call  the  gimmick  will  help 
bring  into  our  Nation  wealth  and  greater 
defease  by  bringing  in  a  score  of  vital 
minerals  that  we  need.     Alaska  gets  90 
IJercent  now  of  the  revenue  from  mineral 
If'ases.     Are  we  going  to  give  the  new 
State  less?    They  decry  self-government 
for  Alaska  because  Alaska  with  212,000 
people  will  have  two  Senators  knowing 
that  more  than  20  States  came  into  the 
Union  with  less,  and  they  grew  enor- 
mously     I  am  proud  that  a  majority  of 
Members  from  the  Nation's  most  popu- 
lous State,  the  State  of  New  York,  have 
rejected  this  selfish  view  and  support  this 
bill.    They  say  the  people  of  Alaska  do 
not  want  statehood — what  nonsense. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  primary  candi- 
dates favoring  statehood  received  90  per- 
cent of  the  votes  as  against  10  percent 
for  the  candidate  favoring  a  common- 
wealth. Our  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  cries 
out  to  us  for  recognition.  The  pioneering 
spirit  which  made  us  great  demands  re- 
kindling. Our  Nation  is  not  finished.  It 
need  not  live  on  Its  own  fat.  Let  us  tell 
the  world  that  we  keep  our  promises, 
that  we  are  still  young  and  vigorous  and 
adventurous.  Let  us  provide  elbow  room 
for  the  70  million  more  people  who  will 
live  in  the  United  States  within  a  genera- 
tion. 

When  the  roll  is  called  on  this  motion, 
let  us  hear  again  in  this  Chamber,  as  we 
have  duri^  recent  days,  strong  voices  of 
men  and  women  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, from  Vermont  to  Oregon,  from  New 
Jersey  to  Louisiana,  from  New  York  to 
Texas,  from  Washington  to  Ohio,  and 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Florida.  Our 
people  want  this  bill  and  we  are  their 
representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      [Mr. 
O'Brien!  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as IMr.  Rogers]  prevails,  the  enacting 
clause  will  be  stricken  in  committee. 
Then  do  we  go  into  the  House  and  have  a 
rollcall  record  vote  upon  such  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  motion  is  adopted,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests  in  his  question,  the 
Committee  would  rise  and  report  that 
fact  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  And  then 
in  the  House  there  would  be  a  recorded 
vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  for  the 
House  to  determine. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Of  course, 
that  also,  then,  prevents  the  House  from 
perfecting  the  bill  and  having  a  final 
vote  on  the  bill? 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Chair    feels 
that  is  hardly  a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 
Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CH.URMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  believe  there  is  an 
understanding  that  if  we  go  back  mto 
the  House  and  a  rollcall  is  demanded, 
the  rollcall  will  be  considered  tomorrow 
instead  of  today.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  that  is  not  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
Expressing  my  own  personal  opinion,  of 
course,  if  this  motion  is  defeated,  then 
we  can  go  ahead  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  perfect  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  understanding  is 
that  if  we  do  defeat  it  there  will  not  be 
any  rollcall. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   IMr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  ask  for  tellers. 

The  tellers  were  ordered;  and  the 
Chairman  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas  and  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  to 
act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  there 
were — ayes  144,  noes  106. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman,  I  as- 
sume, is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit 
the  bUl  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASairs. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ur;KNOWN  SERVICEMEN  OP  WORLD 
WAR  II  AND  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

Members  will  meet  here  in  the  House 
Chamber,  informally,  at  9:30  a.  m.  on 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  28,  1958.  and 
Will  then  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  the  remains  of  the  unknown 
servicemen  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
which  will  there  lie  in  state  until  May  30. 
1958. 


LEGIST  ATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TODAY 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  leader  was  con- 
templating calling  up  the  so-called 
Danish    claims   bill   at    this    time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  trying  to 
arrange  it.  That  is  S.  2448.  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  I  thought  we  could  use  part  of  this 
afternoon  in  connection  with   that  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  At  least,  we  could 
adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling)  is  here, 
and  we  can  call  it  up.  if  that  is  agreeable. 
It  is  quite  important  that  this  bill  be 
acted  upon  as  quickly   as  po.ssible. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  is  agreeable  to  me, 
because  that  will  facilitate  our  getting 
away  a  little  earlier  this  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 


DEPARTMENT  OP   DEFENSE   REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  579,  Rept. 
No.  1816),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12541)  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense by  providing  for  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At 
the    conclusion  of    the   consideration   of   the 


bin  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  a.s  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


TAX  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  tills  point  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  ol  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  a  measure 
which  I  hope  will  receive  thorough  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and.  later,  of  the  full  House  mem- 
bership. This  measure  provides  for  a 
50  percent  cut  on  long  term  Capital 
gains,  stipulating  that  the  increased  rev- 
enues resulting  be  applied  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  be  earmarked  for  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
would  bring  sub.stuntial  new  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  and  that  substan- 
tial amounts  of  frozen  capital  would  be 
freed  for  investment  in  new  and  small 
businesses  throughout  the  land.  It 
would  go  far  toward  providing  an  incen- 
tive and  a  shot-in-the-arm  for  the  na- 
tional economy. 


PAYMENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
DENMARK 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committfe  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  493  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rpnolicd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2448)  to 
authorize  a  payment  to  the  Government  of 
Denmark.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
FV)relgn  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rvile.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hmi.se  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  sliall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment*  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motlfm  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  2448,  to  authorize  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Denmark 
in  .settlement  of  claims  that  have  been 
in  controversy  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  there  is 
some  controversy  on  the  bill  it.self.  but 
there  was.  as  I  remember  it,  no  contro- 
versy on  the  question  of  granting  a  rule. 
Therefore,  I  re.serve  the  balance  of  my 
time  and  at  this  time  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Allen  J. 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I.  too.  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2448)  to  authorize  a  pay- 
ment to  thf  Government  of  Denmark. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  olTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

1  he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2448.  with  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.'^ed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chan  man.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  a 
payment  to  the  Danish  Government  for 
40  vessels  requisitioned  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  Tl.e  amount  in- 
volved is  $5,296,302.  which  will  permit  a 
payment  to  the  Danish  Government  in 
full  satisfaction  and  settlement  for  these 
ships.  The  United  States  has  already 
paid  $35,432,350  to  the  Danish  ship- 
owners. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  this  authoriza- 
tion as  a  very  technical  matter.  The 
claims  of  the  Danish  shipowners  have 
been  considered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 
negotiations  with  various  agencies  of  our 
Government.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I 
would  rather  leave  to  others  a  discussion 
of  the  legal  points  involved. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
policy,  I  think  the  issue  involved  in  this 
bill  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  primarily 
whether  we  make  full  payment  to  Den- 
mark of  claims  which  our  Government 
acknowledges  to  be  just  but  which  be- 
cause of  certain  le«al  technicalities  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  in  full. 

Let  me  invite  you  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation as  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1941 
when  the.se  Danish  vessels  were  seized. 

Denmark  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Nazis.  Ihirty-eight  of  the.se  ships  were 
in  United  States  ports;  the  other  two  ar- 
rived within  a  few  weeks.  The  Danish 
Amba.ssador  disregarded  the  instructions 
of  his  own  Nazi-dominated  Government 
and  offered  to  the  Department  of  State 
the  use  of  these  ships.  The  United  States 
had  not  yet  entered  the  war  and  there 
was  no  way  in  which  we  could  requisition 
them  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made. 
The  Congress  enacted  legislation  on 
June  6.  1941 — Public  Law  101  of  the  77th 
Congress — which  authorized  the  requisi- 
tioning of  the.se  vessels. 

The  Danish  Ambassador  did  not  insist 
that  all  details  as  to  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  should  be  worked  out  in  advance. 
No  written  contract  or  agreement  was 
entered  into.  He  very  courageously  and 
generously  said:  "You  take  the  ships  and 
use  them  in  whatever  way  is  necessary 
against  the  forces  of  Hitler  and  pay  us  on 
the  same  basis  as  you  would  pay  owners 
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of  United  States  ships  unc  er  similar  cir- 
cumstances." 

From  the  point  of  view  (T  strictly  legal 
consideiatlons,  we  Rot  our;«lve8  in  a  dif- 
licult  .situation.  We  seiz«  d  the  DanLsh 
sliips  for  title  rather  than  for  u.se  on  a 
charter-hire  basis.  It  wa?  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  Danis  i  Ambassador 
that  we  would  compensate  for  the  vessels 
on  the  charter-hire  basis.  We  took  this 
action  because  of  the  si  uation  which 
prevailed  at  that  time. 

Heavy  lo.'^.ses  of  allied  .^hipping  made 
it  Imixjrtant  that  the  Danish  ships  be 
used  on  the  North  Atlartic  run.  The 
neutrality  legislation  prevented  the  use 
of  the  United  States  flaj  .ships  on  tliis 
run.  Had  the  Danish  shi  )s  been  requi- 
sitioned for  use  they  cou  d  have  sailed 
only  under  the  United  States  flae.  By 
taking  the  shii^s  for  titie  the  United 
States  was  able  to  arranci  their  charter 
under  a  foreign  flag  so  tl  at  they  cculd 
be  u.-^ed  in  the  North  Atkntic  and  ren- 
der maximum  service  to  tl  e  all'ed  caue. 
After  long  negotiation,  n  1946  .settle- 
ment contracts  were  entered  into  by  the 
War  Shipping  Admini^trj  tion  nnd  the 
owners  of  35  of  the  Danish  ships,  and 
substantial  payments  wer^'  made  under 
these  contracts.  In  1947  a  decision  by 
the  Comptroller  General  that  further 
payment^s  on  the  contract.'  would  not  be 
in  accord  with  the  Mercha^t  Marine  Act 
of  1936  prevented  full  performance  of 
the  settlement  contracts.  Had  the  ships 
been  rcqui.'-ilioned  for  use  and  had  the 
settlement  been  ba.-^ed  on  the  u  e  com- 
pensation standards  applicable  to  United 
States-flag  ves'^els,  such  an  adverse  de- 
cision could  have  been  avuded. 

Suits  were  broupht  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  the  owners  of  tl  e  35  ships  for 
which  settlement  contra»  ts  had  been 
entered  Into  and.  sep.-^ratelv,  by  the  own- 
ers of  tJie  five  other  shi  ds.  A  reason 
Riven  for  fll.ng  the  suits  v  as  to  prevent 
the  claims  beinr:  voided  by  the  statute  of 
limitation.^.  Stipulated  judgments  were 
rendered  in  both  .suits  whi?h.  on  the  ba- 
sis of  information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, did  not  provide  adequate  com- 
pen.sation  considering  the  general 
understanding  at  the  time  of  requisi- 
tioning. 

The  difllculties  which  hive  prevented 
a  satisfactory  settlement  i  ri.  e  from  the 
fact  that  the  courts  do  not  look  to  equity 
and  justice  in  intenoptinnal  relations 
where  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
Government  is  conoerned;  rather  they 
apply  the  provisions  of  domestic  law. 

Ihe  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  satisfactory  settlement  for  the 
Danish  ships  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  interferes  with  maintaining 
rood  relations  with  D.^nmark.  The 
Danish  Ambassador  in  1941  took  cour- 
ageous action  which  greatly  aided  the 
allied  cau.se  without  insisting  on  a  sirrned 
contract.  An  im.jortant  factor  in  our 
relations  with  Denmark  1j  the  strategic 
significance  of  Greenland. 

It  is  important  to  our  future  relatlon.s 

with  Denmark  that  we  pa:s  this  bill  and 

end  controversy  in  regard  U)  this  matter. 

Mr    VORYS.     Mr.  Cha:rman,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  either  a  very 
simple  bill  or  a  very  complicated  bill. 


On  a  simple  basis.  It  Is  that  we  compen- 
sate the  Government  of  Denmark  for 
our  failure  to  carry  out  an  oral  a^rree- 
ment  made  when  these  Danish  ships 
were  taken  over  prior  to  our  entry  into 
World  War  II.  We  made  an  agreement 
at  that  time  for  compensation  for  these 
ships.  We  agreed  to  compensate  them 
on  a  charter-hire  ba.sis. 

There  has  been  prolonged  argument 
between  our  Government  and  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  Denmark  as  to  what  is  the 
correct  amount.  The  matter  has  gone 
to  court.  Under  our  law  one  result 
comes  out,  but  the  Danes  claim  that 
under  International  law  another  result 
would  come  out.  When  it  becomes  com- 
plicated is.  If  you  try  to  follow  the  ad- 
miralty law.  the  maritime  law.  the  inter- 
national law.  that  would  apply  to  this 
sort  of  calculation. 

Part  of  this  is  shown  on  pa«?e  4,  ap- 
pendix A,  and  on  pa':'e  17  of  the  hearincs. 
If  you  go  through  it,  you  fjnd  that  the 
way  the  Danes  figure  it  we  still  owe  them 
a  good  bit  more  money  than  we  are  of- 
fering here.  If  you  follow  the  way  it 
was  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
these  shipowners  have  already  been  paid 
in  full. 

I  think  it  shouM  be  borne  In  mind  that 
our  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Denmark  have  been  mo.-^t  intimate  and 
friendly  through  the  years,  going  back 
to  the  time  when  this  heroic  ambassador, 
with  pcs.'^ibly  doubtful  authority,  tech- 
nically, turned  the~e  ships  over  to  our 
country.  Our  relations  are  close,  involv- 
ing the  safety  of  what  we  con.slder  the 
Free  World  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Denmark  not 
only  occupies  a  key  place  in  the  Baltic 
in  our  collective  naval  arrangements  un- 
der NATO  but  it  owns  the  island  of 
Greenland,  v  here  we  have  bases  that  are 
of  va.^^t  importance. 

TTiercfore,  because  of  our  lonTtime 
friendly  relations  and  the  necessity  for 
close  and  informal  as  well  as  formal 
cooperation  which  exists  now,  just  as  it 
did  some  years  ago.  our  committee  has 
reported  this  bill  to  the  House.  It  has 
alieady  been  pa.-^-sed  by  the  other  body 
and  we  recommend  that  it  do  pass. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  the  essence  of  it 
this— that  if  we  take  a  strictly  legal  look 
at  the  matter,  under  our  domestic  law, 
they  cannot  collect  this  $5,200,000.  But 
under  international  law.  they  can  claim 
it  and  could  probably  get  a  larger  judg- 
ment than  this  bill  provides  as  a  sort  of 
settlement  out  of  court?  And  when  we 
consider  the  moral  obUgation  and  the 
total  situation  that  existed  then  and  the 
total  situation  that  exists  in  the  world 
now,  then  this  is  not  only  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  vis  to  do — and  our 
duty — it  is  also  the  wise  thing  to  do. 
They  cannot  collect  under  our  law.  but 
they  probably  can  under  International 
law.  Our  oflBcials  agree  that  they  are 
entitled  to  this  amount  as  a  matter  of 
equity.  It  is  only  by  act  of  Congress 
that  we  can  discharge  this  obligation 
which  in  every  sense  except  a  strict  legal 
sense  is  valid. 


Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  except  on  the  matter  of  the 
legal  basis.  Legally,  the  owners  of  the.se 
ships  can  collect  no  more  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  under  our  do- 
mestic law.  Legally,  if  these  shipowners 
or  the  Government  of  Denmark  put 
forth  their  claim  based  upon  their 
method  of  computation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  it  might  be  they 
could  collect  an  amount  substantially 
above  this. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  vaUdity  of  this  claim. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Copenhagen  for  2 
hours  last  month  on  my  way  to  Moscow 
for  a  4-day  trip.     Our  Ambassador  there 
impressed  on  me  the  necessity  for  the 
House  to  give  earnest  consideration  to 
this  claim.     I  make  that  reference  be- 
cause delicate  international  factors  are 
involved,  and  while  it  would  certainly  not 
be  incumbent  upon  us  to  honor  a  claim 
which  was  not  valid  and  we  would  not 
be  induced  merely  by  friendship  for  an- 
other coimtry  to  do  something  which  in 
good  conscience  we  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  nevertheless,  there  is  great 
pressure  upon  our  Government  from  the 
standpoint  of  friendship  and  the  long  re- 
lationship with  a  coimtry  that  has  been 
our  friend  and  is  our  friend  to  do  what 
they  regard  as  justice:  and  nothing  less 
than  i>erfect  justice  should  be  done  in 
this  situation.     As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  pointed  out.  Greenland  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Denmark.    Tiiere  are  con- 
siderations  of   defense   that  should   be 
weighed  in  determining  a  course  which 
would  satisfy  the  claims  of  an  old  and 
trusted  friend. 

Ndw  to  the  merits  of  the  case.    As  the 
gentleman   from  Ohio  pointed  out,   this 
claim  has  been  considered  not  only  by 
the  other  body  and  passed  by  them,  but 
by  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  committee  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  support  of  the3e  claims.    There  were 
40  .ships  involved,  24  of  them  were  sunk. 
This  represents  a  claim  of  approximately 
$5  million  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  in 
determining  the  basis  for  settlement,  we 
originally  took  into  account  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  seizure  for  title  and  not  a 
seizure  for  use.  although  there  was  an  in- 
formal agreement  with  the  then  Danish 
Minister  to  the  United  States  that  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  ships  would 
be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  com- 
pensation to  which  Americans  would  be 
entitled  for  ve.s.sels  taken  for  use.     And 
may  I  make  this  point  very  clear  because 
I  think  it  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion.   If  the  shipowners  of  Denmark  re- 
ceive an  award  for  their  property  that  is 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  shipowners  of 
the   United   States  received   during  the 
war  period,  there  could  be  no  question 
about  the  validity  of  this  claim.    In  other 
words,  this  is  an  effort  to  award  to  the 
Danish     shipowners     an     amount     that 
would  be  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the 
award  for  American  shipowners,  since 
actually  it  was  a  seizure  for  use,  though 
technically  a  seizure  for  title.    Since  the 
United  States  intended  to  fly  other  flags 
over  these  vessels,  the  United  States  not 
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belngr  a  participant  In  the  war,  there  was 
a  technical  reason  for  seizure  for  title, 
but  actually  it  was  a  seizure  for  use.  I 
submit  in  all  good  conscience  that  the 
claim  of  the  shipowners  should  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  said  this  was  illegal. 
Do  you  think  it  is  illeKaP 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkan.sas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  intend  to  give 
any  impression  that  it  is  illegal.  I  said 
that  if  we  interpret  our  domestic  law 
strictly,  they  cannot  collect  more  in  our 
own  courts.  But  there  is  plenty  of  e,\- 
pert  opinion  that  they  could  in  an  inter- 
national court. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Danish 
Ambassador  at  that  time,  acting  without 
the  instructions  of  his  own  Nazi-con- 
trolled government,  because  he  was  anti- 
Nazi,  indicated  his  understanding  that 
the  Danish  Government  should  be  com- 
pensated on  the  basis  of  hire,  or  use,  that 
is,  as  if  we  had  chartered  them.  There  is 
also  in  the  record  evidence  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  we  would  treat  the 
Danish  owners  of  the  ships  exactly  as  we 
treated  the  owners  of  privately  owned 
American  ships  which  were  requisitioned. 
Whether  these  admitted  understandings 
are  legal  claims  or  not.  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  did  reimburse  the 
American  owners  of  ships  that  were 
requisitioned,  not  on  the  basis  of  title, 
but  on  the  basis  of  charter  hire.  I  think 
the  real  point  is  the  one  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  that  we 
should  compensate  the  Danish  owners  of 
these  ships  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
we  compensated  American  owners  of 
ships  taken  later.  Then  no  one  can  feel 
he  has  been  treated  inequitably. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  under 
the  dangers  then  facing  our  Govern- 
ment, we  were  glad  that  this  Danish 
Amba.ssador  acted  without  the  orders  of 
his  Nazi-dominated  Government  and 
cooperated  In  our  requisitioning  of  the 
Danish  shlp.s  so  that  they  would  be  avail- 
able to  Ufi  with  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  later.  Actually,  the  United  States 
was  not  at  war  at  the  time  that  the  ves- 
«el»  were  taken  over.  Hero  It  \n  20  years 
later  and  wc  have  not  cleared  the  matter 
up,  I  think  we  ouuht  to  do  so  at  once 
by  votln«  for  this  bill  which  authorizes 
n  comprumiNO  sum,  less  than  hull  the 
ttm<njnt  claimed, 

Mr,  HAYH  of  Arkansiis.  I  yielded  to 
the  vvniWmatx  from  Minnesota  because 
he  indicated  that  perhaps  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Mas.uichuxetls  (Mr.  Nk  hol- 
80N)  had  not  fully  understood  his  com- 
ment about  the  legality  of  It. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  Ju.st 
said,  to  this  extent:  I  believe  this  is  a 
legal  claim  in  international  law.  I 
further  believe  that  if  it  went  to  the  In- 
ternational court  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility of  an  adverse  judgment  against 
the  United  States  by  the  world  court. 
I  feel  that  strict  legal  principles  would 
bring  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Danish 


Government.  But  to  me  It  would  be 
unthinkable  that  we  would  permit  any 
kind  of  legal  technicalities  to  force  the 
Danish  Government  into  a  court  of  law. 
There  is  an  old  maxim,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  it  well,  that  while  equity  fol- 
lows the  law,  there  are  equitable  consid- 
erations lying  outside  the  technical  con- 
sti-uction  of  the  law.  So  I  have  referred 
to  these  equitable  principles  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  deahng  not  on  a 
strictly  technical  basis  with  the.se  friends 
of  ours  who  came  to  our  assistance  in 
a  grave  crisis.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
Minne.sota  makes  this  point:  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war." 
Just  as  we  pay  pensions  to  widows  and 
other  victims  of  even  the  Spanish- 
American  War  or  earlier  wars,  and  cer- 
tainly the  veterans  of  World  War  I  re- 
ceive sizeable  sums  of  money  for  a  war 
fought  long  ago,  so  we  will  be  paying  in 
direct  or  indirect  ways  for  years  to  come 
the  cost  of  a  great  war  in  which  wc  were 
able  to  survive;  and  we  survived  partly 
because  we  had  as  allies  friends  like  Den- 
mark whose  amba.s.sador  in  this  case  did 
a  brave  thing  and  a  friendly  thing  when 
he  went  to  the  offices  of  high  officials 
liere  to  make  available  forty  ships  which 
we  desperately  needed  in  our  naval  war 
with  the  German  Government,  even 
though  strictly  speaking,  at  that  time  we 
were  not  at  war. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  just  made  the  statement  that 
he  regards  this  as  a  legal  claim  or  legal 
obligation.  I  have  read  these  hearings 
very  quickly,  very  briefly,  because  the  1 
day  of  hearings  that  wei  e  held  was  over 
a  year  ago.  and  my  memory  was  not  too 
good  on  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Hurley  representing  the  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  recognize  this  as  a  legal 
obligation  and  that  the  only  obligation 
the  State  department  could  recognize  for 
payment  would  be  the  existence  of  a 
moral  obligation.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  That  might 
be  a  more  precl.se  way  of  putting  It  If 
we  looked  at  It  .solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  domestic  law.  I  hope  I  was  not 
guilty  of  a  loo.sc  use  of  the  word  "IcKal." 
I  would  not  want  to  make  too  much  of 
the  point,  but  what  I  nm  trying  to  siiy  Is 
that  this  Is  the  kind  of  claim  that  this 
country  should  not  seek  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of,  althouuh  It  miwht  have  a  leual 
d('fen«ie.  even  In  International  law. 

I  had  a  claim  presented  to  me  per- 
sonally one  time  that  was  ruled  out  In 
the  courts  by  a  technicality  In  the  stat- 
ute because  I  was  not  consulted,  but  I 
was  nominally  obllKated.  When  the 
claimant  heard  about  It,  he  said;  "Mr. 
Hays.  I  presume  you  do  not  expect  to 
pay  this."  I  said,  "Well,  I  certainly  do 
Intend  to  pay  it." 

He  said,  "But.  I  could  not  sue  you." 
I  said.  "You  could  not  sue  me.  but  I  am 
going  to  pay  this  claim." 

Every  now  and  then  such  things 
happen. 

If  this  claim  were  not  upheld  In  an 
International  tribunal,  it  would  be  only 


for  a  technical  reason.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  we  are  not  simply 
behaving  as  a  good  neighbor  or  good 
scout  when  we  recognize  a  moral  claim. 

I  think  that  since  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment IS  now  a  party  to  this  claim  and 
would  not  be  bound  by  considerations 
that  bound  the  shipowners  in  their  Court 
of  Claims  request,  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  technically  bound  by 
those  considerations,  that  the  claim  does 
not  come  within  the  classification  of  res 
judicata,  even  though  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment as  claimant  occupies  this  posi- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  shipowners. 
I  think  we  are  IcKally  bound  to  consider 
international  law  because  the  Court  of 
Claims  judgment  was  only  one  step  In 
a  series  of  steps  that  were  necessary  to 
get  the  matter  before  the  international 
courts  or  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

May  I  repeat,  the  sole  question  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  is  this:  If  we  wish 
to  award  comijensation  to  the  owners  of 
the  Danish  sliips  whose  vessels  were 
taken  and  used  by  us  and  award  the 
claims  on  the  .same  basis  that  we 
awarded  American  owners,  then  this 
claim  should  be  paid  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  It.  If  not.  if  we  feel  we 
should  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
award  them  the  amount  based  on  the 
same  factors  and  on  the  same  formula, 
then,  of  course,  the  matter  should  stand 
as  it  Is. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  ^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KEILY  of  New  York.  I  .should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question: 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  this  final 
adju-stment  will  be  the  final  claim  on 
this  entire  matter?  Will  the  Danish 
Government  repay  the  Dani.'-h  ship- 
owners for  this? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  The 
answer  is  tliat  this  is  the  final  deter- 
mination. 

Mrs.  KEU.Y  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
I  will  vote  for  It  Is  on  the  moral  basis, 
because  I  frankly  believe  that  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  cost  of  war  or  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  shlp.s  hnd  we  not 
taken  them  and  us*  d  them.  I  am  sure 
tliero  would  not  have  been  any  f>htps,  and 
therefore  the  Danish  Oovernmrnt  would 
not  have  received  any  compensation, 

Mr,  HAYH  of  Arkansas.  Now.  I  nm 
aware  that  courts  can  come  up  with 
different  decisions,  but  what  I  um  trying 
to  say  IS  that,  In  nruuinu  for  an  equlta- , 
blc  settlement,  I  am  not  conccdinu  that 
the  leual  basts  is  lacking,  I'hnt  h  all  I 
Intended  to  say,  I  am  Mmply  tryin«  to 
be  precise  fiom  the  standpoint  of  lewal 
reasoning.  I  think  there  is  uood  ar'ju- 
ment  on  a  lewal  basis  in  international 
law,  but  quite  aside  from  that  I  am  sure 
there  is  good  argument  on  an  equitable 
ba.sls. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkan.sas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Was  not  this  claim 
about  $12  million  when  it  first  came  to 
the  committee? 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Yes;  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  the  balance  due.  A*  far  as  the 
legal  part  of  it  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
owe  them  a  dime  based  on  all  the  testi- 
mony that  I  have  heard.  We  paid  the 
Danish  shipowners  on  the  basis  that  we 
pay  American  ships,  which  was  much 
higher  than  the  Danish  rate.  And,  if 
you  will  notice,  the  Danish  ambassador 
pleaded  this  case  him.self  before  our  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  not  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  Danish  shipowners  that 
are  Involved.  They  reworked  these  fig- 
ures half  a  dozen  times  in  order  to  get 
a  balance  of  $5  million.  The  first  bill 
was  $12  million.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
whether  or  not  we  think  Denmark  is  a 
good  enough  friend  that  we  owe  it  as  a 
moral  obligation.  But.  legally  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  held  and  all  the  evidence 
we  have  is  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
owe  them  a  dmie. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  does  feel  that  there 
is  a  moral  basis  for  the  claim,  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr  PILCHER.  Well,  we  are  buying 
friends  all  over  the  world,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  on  a  moral  basis.  From  a  cold- 
blooded business  standpoint.  I  do  not 
think  we  owe  them  a  dime.  I  tliink  we 
paid  more  than  if  the  ships  had  been 
operated  under  the  Danish  flag,  being 
paid  American  rates.  We  fed  them  the 
same  as  we  feed  the  men  on  our  ships. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  is  one  point  that 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  If  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador had  not  offered  these  40  vessels  to 
us.  or  consented  to  our  seizure  of  them, 
we  would  have  been  In  a  position  of  .seiz- 
ing them  Illegally  or  of  having  them 
fighting  later  under  the  Nazi-dominated 
Government  of  Denmark  against  the 
United  States.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
say  that  this  bill  Is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  war,  because  we  took  them  over  be- 
fore we  were  at  war.  But  people  could 
sec  that  war  was  possibly  coming.  Eo 
our  act  was  what  might  be  called  pre- 
emptive requisitioning,  in  order  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  what  was  In 
fact  our  enemy,  though  not  yet  our  legal 
enemy. 

Mr  VORY8.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
B  minuteN  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr    BCNTLEYl. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  been  In  this  House  for  6  years,  but 
if  I  ever  saw  legislation  coming  up  with 
so  little  notice  either  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  or  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  it.  It  completely  escapes 
my  memory.  The  single  day  of  hearings 
held  on  this  bill  was  on  May  21.  1957. 
over  a  year  ago.  The  bill  wa«  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  July  30,  1957.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  not  a  single  word  has  l>een 
said  since  that  time  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  at  least  not  to  this  par- 
ticular member,  about  this  bill.     I  did 


not  have  any  idea  that  this  bill  was  going 
to  be  brought  up  today  until  I  heard 
some  remark  this  noon  to  the  effect  that 
It  might  come  up  sometime  this  week. 
And  then  with  so  little  notice  that  there 
were  no  documents  concerning  the  bill 
on  the  floor,  and  so  httle  notice  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was 
not  even  on  the  floor  when  it  was  called 
up,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  get  this  bill  thrust 
into  our  laps.  I  protest  against  such 
procedure  as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way 
to  handle  legislation  and  if  for  no  other 
rea.son,  that  would  adequately  justify 
my  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  what  do  we 
have  here?  We  have  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  State  in  legislative  form 
to  make  a  payment  to  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  a  gift.  It  is  not 
anything  else  but  a  gift  of  $5,296,302  to 
the  Government  of  Denmark  for  full 
satisfaction  and  settlement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  requisitioning  of  40  ves- 
sels in  1941. 

I  call  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  Danish  owners  in  this  con- 
nection the  sum  of  $35.5  million.  The 
question  has  arisen  whether  this  is  a 
legal  obligation  or  whether  it  is  a  moral 
obligation.  The  point  has  been  made,  I 
believe  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HavsI  that  if  we  refuse  to  make 
this  settlement,  the  Danes  might  then 
take  this  to  an  international  court  and 
get  a  higher  award.  The  point  that  I 
am  making  is  that  if  this  is  a  legal  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark on  l>ehalf  of  its  citizens,  the  ship- 
owners in  question,  against  our  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  matter  should  go  to 
a  higher  court.  But  to  try  and  evade 
International  jurisdiction  by  making,  as 
I  see  it.  nothing  other  than  an  outright 
gratuity  to  the  Danish  Government  I  do 
not  think  is  the  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  further  thing.  As  I  said 
earlier  we  had  1  single  day  of  hear- 
ings on  this  very  important  and  rather 
controversial  piece  of  legislation.  At 
that  time  there  were  a  great  many  re- 
quests made  for  further  information. 
There  were  a  great  many  comments  by 
Individual  members  of  the  committee 
concerning  whether  the  legislation 
should  be  rewTltten,  should  be  changed, 
and  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  should 
be  given  further  consideration  and  that 
we  should  have  further  hearings.  And 
yet,  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
action  was  taken  until  about  2  months 
later  when  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  bill  should 
have  further  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  It  should  be 
more  carefully  considered,  and  above  all, 
I  think  when  It  is  brought  again  to  the 
floor  of  the  House — and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  seeing  it  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  again,  provided  adequate 
notice  is  given  to  the  membership,  and 
to  the  committee,  I  might  add — there 
are  several  points  that  were  not  covered 
in  the  hearings,  that  were  not  explained 
by  representatives  of  the  administration 
at    the    hearings,    that    should    be    ex- 


plained. So  I  Just  object  to  this  idea  of 
rushing  this  through  here  with  so  little 
notice,  when  there  are  still  a  great  many 
unanswered  questions  about  the  bill  and 
even  the  supporters  of  the  bill  have  to 
rely  upon  a  year's  memory  in  order  to 
explain  it. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  If  this  bill  passes  in 
its  usual  form,  with  only  40  Members 
present,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  not  know  what  this  bill  is  all  about, 
authorizing  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$6  million? 
Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  quite  tinae. 
Mr.  OKONSKI.  Is  it  not  also  the 
fact  that  if  we  make  this  gratuity  it  will 
open  the  avenue  for  all  countries  of  the 
world  who  were  involved  in  the  war  to 
ask  us  for  more  money  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  some  moral  obligation  to 
pay  it? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low mg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  77] 
Ander<;en.  Durham  Marshall 

H  Carl  Engle  Merrow 

Andrews  Evlns  Miller,  Calif. 

Ashley  Fa-scell  Morris 

Auchincloss         Fogarty  Morrison 

Bailey  Forand  Neal 

Baker  Gordon  OHara,  Minn. 

Barden  Granahan  O'Neill 

Barrett  Grant  Passman 

Ba«p.  Tenn  Green,  Pa.  Phllbln 

Bopgs  Gregory  Powell 

Boland  Gross  Radwan 

Bosch  Gubser  Reece,  Tenn. 

Breeding  Gwlnn  Riley 

Brook.";,  La.  Harden  Robeson,  Va. 

Buckley  Hays,  Ohio  Saund 

Burdick  Healey  Schwengel 

Byrd  Hemphill  Scott.  N.C. 

Carnahan  Hillings  Shelley 

Celler  Hoffman  Shepherd 

Chamberlain       Holineld  Shuford 

Chelf  Holt  Siemlnakl 

Chri'topher        Holtzman  Slier 

Clark  Hull  8peno« 

Clevenger  Jacknon  Taylor 

Colmer  Jame*  Teaffuc,  Tex. 

Coudcrt  Jenkins  Thompnon,  Ls. 

David.  Tenn         Kearney  T^ompnon,  TeX 

Dawton,  111.         Kllburn  Trimble 

Die*  Kirwan  Vinson 

Digfta  Latham  Watu 

DlnKHl  LeCompt*  Wier 

Donohue  Lennon  WUaon.  Oallf . 

Dowdy  McCarthy  Withrow 

Duyle  Mack,  Waah.        Zelcnko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roae;  and 
the  Speaker  having  retimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  RoccRB  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  S.  2448.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quonmi,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  325  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
BENTLEY  ]  5  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  in  yielding  me  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  did  not  have  more  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was  being 
very  ably  explained  by  the  gentlemun 
from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  bill.  I  will  try  very  briefly 
to  tell  the  committee  what  is  involved. 

This  goes  back  to  1941.  at  which  time 
the  United  States  Government  seized 
and  took  title  to.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Danish  ambassador,  40  Danish 
ships  which  were  in  United  States  {X)rts 
at  that  time,  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  who  controlled 
Denmark.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
24  of  those  ships  were  sunk.  I  believe 
16  w'ere  returned  to  their  owners  in  vai-y- 
ing  stages  of  seaworthiness.  Of  course, 
the  Danish  Government  then  requested 
compensation  on  behalf  of  the  shipown- 
ers for  the  24  ships  that  were  lost.  We 
have  paid  about  $35.5  million  in  claims 
to  the  Danish  Goven"mient  for  those 
ships  that  were  sunk. 

The  Government  of  Denmark  then 
made  an  additional  claim  of  approxi- 
mately $12  million  and  indicated  that  if 
that  claim  were  not  met  it  would  take 
the  matter  to  the  World  Court.  Follow- 
ing negotiations  between  the  Danish  rep- 
resentatives and  our  own  people,  a  com- 
promise settlement  of  $5,296,302  was  ar- 
rived at,  which  is  the  sum  authorized  in 
this  bill  which  has  already  parsed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier.  I  object  to  the  way  this 
has  been  handled.  In  the  fir.st  place, 
I  do  object  strongly  to  having  the  bill 
brought  up  on  the  minimum  notice,  al- 
most absolutely  without  any  notice  to 
the  membership  or  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  In  the  second  place,  the 
State  Department  has  stated  that  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  under  domestic  law 
for  this  Government  to  make  this  pay- 
ment. The  State  Department  requested, 
in  a  single  day  of  hearings  which  we  had, 
that  the  payment  be  made  merely  on 
the  ground  that  a  moral  obligation  ex- 
isted and  with  the  idea  that  if  the  case 
went  to  an  international  court,  the  even- 
tual award  In  favor  of  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment might  be  considerably  higher. 

I  think  that  If  the  Danish  Government 
is  due  $12  million  and  an  international 
court,  acting  under  international  law 
found  it  so.  In  accordance  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  remunerate  the  owners 
of  these  vessels  equally  with  our  own 
people  who.se  ships  might  have  been  used, 
I  think  we  should  pay  it.  But,  very 
frankly,  this  legislation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  gift  in  the  nature  of  a  compro- 
mise with  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  juri.s- 
diction  of  international  law  and  trying 
to  settle  the  case,  as  I  say.  by  way  of 
making  an  outris^ht  gratuity  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark. 

It  is  exactly  on  that  principle  that  I 
object  to  the  way  it  has  been  broui;ht 
up  at  this  time  with  so  little  notice, 
which  rather  explains  why  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  find  It  difficult  to  re- 
member all  the  technical  details  involved. 


And  there  are  a  great  many  technical 
features  brought  out  in  tlie  hearini^s  Uiat, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  from  briefly  reading 
the  hearings,  were  never  fully  covered 
to    th:;    satisfaction    of    the    committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  deserves 
further  consideration  by  the  committee, 
and  I  should  hope  that  It  will  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee  for  further 
study  and  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  any  Memlx>rs  have 
any  questions,  although  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer, I  shall  try  to  answer  them  If  there 
are  no  questions,  I  am  glad  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  Cther  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  some  of 
our  brethren  were  not  here  for  the  ear- 
lier discu.ssion  of  this  bill  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  very 
erudite  and  forceful  discussion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HaysI. 
I  think  for  the  pro.'^ent  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  comment  on  a  couple  of  points 
that  the  gentleman  f  i-om  Michigan  I  Mr. 
BentleyI  has  just  made.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  not  an  attorney,  and  there- 
fore he  miglit  not  approach  the  legal 
part  of  this  as  some  of  us  do.  He  says 
that  this  is  a  gratuity  and  that  the 
agreement  is  entered  into  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  a  decision  of  an  Inter- 
national court.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  considered  a  gratuity.  I  read 
from  a  letter  of  June  11,  1957.  from 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Her- 
ter,  our  former  colleague,  to  our  chair- 
man, in  which  he  says: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  consider  tlie  proposed 
payment  to  be  a  Rift  or  fatuity  but  rather 
as  an  out-of-court  settlement  of  potential 
international  litigation. 

Again,  responding  to  questions  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearings,  the  State  De- 
partment came  back  and  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Dj  we  consider  the  pro- 
posed payment  a  gratuity  payment?" 
the  answer  was,  "We  do  not  con.sider  the 
proposed  payment  a  gratuity  payment. 
We  consider  that  it  Is  in  effect  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  of  potential  inter- 
national litigation." 

Why  should  we  settle?  Why  should 
we  not  go  to  court?  On  page  17  of  the 
hearings,  which  are  available  at  the  com- 
mittee desk,  will  be  found  a  statement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark, and  a  calculation  by  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co  ,  accountants,  on  behalf 
of  the  Danish  Embassy,  setting  forth 
the  claim  of  Denmark  in  the  amount  of 
$11,958,763.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  dispose  of  this  claim  for  $5,296,302. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentleman 
has  talked  about  whether  tiiis  is  a  legal 
as  opposed  to  a  moral  claim.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  lawyer  and  I  am  a  lawyer. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  DanLsh  owners 
started  a  lawsuit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  entered  into  stipulations  of  agree- 
ment for  X  dollars,  and  have  received 
payment  in  connection  with  that  law- 
suit? 


Mr.  VORYS.     That  Is   correct.     It   is 

all  -set  forth  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  After  they  have 
agreed  in  a  stipulation  to  receive  so 
many  dollurs  for  their  claim  and  have 
received  their  money,  tiiey  come  back 
through  their  Government,  not  through 
themselves,  and  say,  "You  owe  us  an- 
other $5  million."     Is  that  a  legal  claim? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes,  it  Ls  a  legal  claim 
In  that  the  Danes  say  that  under  Inter- 
national law  they  are  entitled  to  more 
interest  and  to  an  allowance  in.stead  of 
a  deduction  for  what  is  known  as  the 
burden,  that  is.  the  risk  involved.  Tliat 
Is  set  forth  in  the  hearings  and  again  in 
the  reix)rt.  So  that  you  have  a  situa- 
tii)n  where  the  sliijxjwners  tried  their 
case  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  were 
confronted  with  decisions  based  on  our 
domestic  law.  which  they  say  should  not 
apply  in  this  international  situation. 
And  remember,  this  was  an  International 
action,  a  ."-cizure  of  .ships  by  our  Govern- 
ment while  Denmark  was  at  war.  Tliey 
say,  "We  are  entitlfd  to  this  under  in- 
ternational law  and  are  denied  it  under 
your  domestic  law.**  Therefore,  this 
makes  an  international  Lssue. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we  make 
a  compromise  settlement  rather  than 
submit  it  to  an  international  court: 

First,  an  International  lawsuit  mii-ht 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
the  proposed  compromise  settlement. 

Second,  the  United  States  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  might  suffer  if  we  were 
placed  In  the  position  of  having  to  as- 
sert all  of  our  possible  defenses  In  an  in- 
ternational lawsuit,  particularly  as  the 
Danes  might  be  able  to  portray  our  ac- 
tions in  this  case  in  a  llcht  that  would 
be  very  unfavorable  to  the  United  States 
In  the  eyes  of  world  opinion. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  third  reason  why  a  set- 
tlement would  be  better  than  prolonging 
this  matter  by  International  litigation. 
Listen  to  this.  ThLs  is  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  State:       ♦ 

The  unfortunate  efTect  which  tliU  matter 
has  had  on  United  Siate.s-Danifth  relation* 
ever  Uie  past  several  years  would  continue 
and  might  even  be  magnified  In  the  long 
process  of  International   litigation. 

V.'e  not  only  had  close  although  srme- 
what  informal  relations  vkith  the  httle 
country  of  Drnmark  17  years  ago  when 
this  matter  first  arose,  but  those  close 
relations  Involving  matters  of  mutual 
security  still  continue  and  are  involved 
In  NATO,  and  they  are  mvoh'cd  in  the 
strategic  location  of  Denmark  and  of  Its 
possession.  Greenland.  Therefore,  it  is 
thought  tliat  we  ought  not  to  say.  "Well, 
go  ahead  and  sue  us  in  every  court." 
But  that  we  ought  to  say.  "We  think 
what  we  are  offering  now  oupht  to 
satisfy  you  and  we  hope  you  will  take 
this,  and  if  you  take  it  that  will  settle 
it."  That  was  the  viewpoint  of  the  po- 
sition taken  in  the  other  body. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    VORYS.     I  yield. 

Mr  BONNER.  There  Is  this  language 
In  the  report: 

After  long  negotiation.  In  1919  settlement 
eontrncts  were  entered  Into  by  the  War  HJilp- 
plng   Administration    and   the   owners   of   33 
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of    the   Danish    ships,   and    substantial    pay- 
nientfi  were  made  under  these  contracts. 

Th }  War  Shipping  Admlnlstratlori  was 
the  one  to  settle  this  matter.  Then  you 
go  further  in  your  report  and  say: 

In  1947  a  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
General  that  further  payments  on  the  con- 
tracts would  not  be  In  accord  with  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of   1938    •    •    • 

So  you  are  disregarding  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  settlement  of 
war  claims  on  vessels  and  you  are  disre- 
garding the  1936  act,  and  you  are  just 
bringing  out  a  bill  from  your  committee 
to  grant  this  much  money  to  a  claimant. 

Mr  VORYS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
read  the  next  sentence  which  is  of  some 
interest.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  dlflicultles  which  have  prevented  a 
satisfactory  i>elilemeut  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  courts  do  not  look  to  equity  and 
Justice  in  internntlonnl  relations  where  a 
claim  at^alnst  the  Unlt«l  States  Government 
Is  concerned;  rather  they  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  domestic  law. 

That  Is  the  controversy  that  still  ex- 
ists between  us  and  Denmark.  Every 
lawyer  knows  there  is  a  whole  body  of 
law  known  as  the  Conflict  of  Laws  where 
one  nation  has  domestic  laws  that  apply 
to  a  situation  which  are  different  from 
those  of  another  nation  applying  to  the 
.same  situation.  You  have  in  this  area 
of  conflict  of  laws  matters  where  Inter- 
national law  would  come  in  In  this 
ca.se  the  Danes  say  that  under  our  do- 
mestic law  they  have  not  received  Just 
compensation,  according  to  their  domes- 
tic law,  and  that  In  this  situation  Inter- 
national law  would  apply  their  stand- 
ards, not  ours. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HAYS   of   Arkansas.     I   yield. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  do  not  notice  in  your 
report  anyvihere  that  you  give  any  in- 
formation that  you  may  have  received 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  or 
the  former  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion or  the  Department  of  Defense.  You 
are  going  into  the.se  matters  one  after 
the  other  of  claims  that  might  have 
ari.sen  where  ships  were  used  in  the  war 
effort  but  were  not  requested  by  any 
authorized  authority,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Perhaps  I 
can  add  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  .said  about  the  difference  between 
domestic  law  and  International  law.  It 
hangs  on  the  difference  between  the  rule 
applying  to  seizure  for  use  and  seizure 
for  title.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  entirely  correct  In  raising  the 
question  atx>ut  payment  under  domestic 
law,  but  as  the  report  says  and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  report: 

There  was  no  precedent  for  such  action  by 
tlie  United  States  when  we  were  not  at  war 
or  for  the  action  by  the  Danish  Ambassador 
without  the  approval  of  his  Government. 

Thus  the  action  taken  had  to  be  under 
seizure  for  title  and  not  for  tise.  So  the 
gentleman  raises  a  pertinent  point  only 
as  to  the  domestic  law  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  Court  of  Claims  ruling  has 
been  construed  as  a  sound  Judgment 
when  It  was  not  a  sound  Judgment  In 


the  usual  sense  of  the  term  at  all.  The 
shipowners  never  at  any  time  agreed 
completely  that  they  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  $35  million.  They  were 
always  claiming  at  least  the  additional 
$5  million.  I  believe  that  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  entire  report,  he  will 
find  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
pursuing  what  we  believe  will  be  a  legal 
pronouncement  In  an  international 
court,  and  in  any  event  and  aside  from 
what  we  are  bound  by  under  domestic 
law,  we  are  convinced  of  the  moral 
character  of  this  claim.  I  should  stress 
this  as  distinguished  from  the  legal  pro- 
vision, for  while  I  think  it  Is  not  a 
strained  position  at  all  nor  a  faint  and 
artificial  claim  that  on  a  sound  legal 
basis  the  claim  might  be  made.  I  do 
agree  It  Is  a  matter  that  people  can 
argue  about.  But  on  the  question  of  the 
moral  basis  of  the  claim,  in  my  judg- 
ment there  is  no  doubt. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  do  not  mind  giving 
the  Danish  Government  $5  million,  if 
the  Congress  wants  to  give  it  to  them 
and  they  need  it.  but  I  do  not  think  that 
after  this  matter  was  taken  before  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  and  they 
paid  for  35  of  the  vessels 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Which  is  all 
they  could  pay  for,  until  a  final  settle- 
ment was  made  for  the  other  five  ships. 

Mr.  BONNER.  No.  They  were  all  in 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  find  the  Government 
was  ultimately  paying  for  all  40  vessels 
to  the  extent  of  the  domestic  law,  in- 
cluding the  settlement  contracts  and  2 
Court  of  Claims  judgments.  There  were 
2  different  claims,  1  for  35  ships  and  1 
for  5  ships. 

Mr.  BONNER.  You  paid  for  40  of  the 
ships  instead  of  35.  and  now  you  are 
making  an  additional  payment  on  5  ad- 
ditional ships. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  No.  It  is 
not  the  difference  between  35  and  40. 
It  is  the  difference  in  payment  under 
seizure  for  title  and  seizure  for  use  for 
all  40  ships.  The  Danish  Government 
at  one  time  filed  a  claim  for  the  addition- 
al compensation  due  the  owners  that 
would  run  to  $12  million.  It  could  run  as 
high  as  $12  million  if  it  became  subject  to 
a  suit  In  an  international  court.  So, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  feel  that 
$5  million  is  all  that  should  be  charged, 
if  we  face  a  case  in  an  international 
court  we  would  probably  be  confronted 
with  a  claim  that  would  be  $12  million. 

Mr.  BONNER.  What  attention  was 
paid  to  the  Comptroller  General's  state- 
ment that  they  would  be  fully  paid  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1935? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  all 
that  it  undertook  to  apply — the  domestic 
law.  The  Danish  Government  was  paid 
all  that  they  could  be  paid,  but  the 
Danish  Government  contends,  and  the 
State  Department  agrees,  and  the  other 
body  agreed  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  agreed  that  that  would 
not  be  the  basis  of  the  settlement;  that 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  this  par- 
ticular claim,  other  principles  should  be 
applied  and  that  the  additional  $5,296,- 
000  should  be  awarded. 

Mr,  BONNER.  These  ships  were 
never  requisitioned. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Hays  J 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BONNER.  These  ships  were 
never  requisitioned  by  the  War  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  These  ship»s 
were  taken  for  title,  not  for  use. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Well,  you  say  in  your 
report : 

Had  the  ships  been  requisitioned,  the  War 
Administration  would  have  settled  the 
claims  for  the  ships. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  point  wa^  covered  ear- 
lier when  all  the  Members  now  present 
were  not  here.  The  essence  of  it  is  in 
the  next  .sentence  in  the  report  which 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr, 
Bo.nner]  did  not  read  in  its  entirety. 
It  reads: 

Had  the  ships  been  requisitioned  for  use 
and  had  the  settlement  been  based  on  the 
use  compensation  standards  applicable  to 
United  States-flag  vessels,  such  an  adverse 
decision   could   have   been   avoided. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier.  Those  ships  were 
not  seized  originally  for  use,  but  for  title, 
although  there  was  an  understanding 
with  the  Danish  ambassador  here  in 
Washington,  that  compensation  would 
be  on  a  charter  hire  or  use  basis.  Un- 
fortunately no  formal  agreements  were 
made  at  the  time.  Actually  they  could 
not  be  made  with  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Nazis.  The  ambassador  was  acting 
without  precedent  or  legal  authority.  So 
were  we  because  we  were  not  at  war;  it 
was  after  the  Nazis  had  invaded  Den- 
mark but  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  it 
certainly  was  an  act  highly  beneficial  to 
ourselves  and  our  officials  agreed  that 
there  was  an  understanding  that  com- 
p>ensatlon  would  be  on  the  basis  of  use 
rather  than  title.  If  there  could  have 
been  a  formal  agreement  at  the  time  of 
requisitioning,  the  Comptroller  General 
could  have  completed  payments  and  this 
bill  would  not  be  necessary.  The  bill 
carries  out  what  Senator  Bailey  of 
North  Carolina  urged  in  1943  in  discuss- 
ing this  matter: 

It  is  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions— it  is,  I  think,  without  precedent  In 
the  history  of  this  Nation — that  being  at 
peace,  we  should  undertake  to  requisition  or 
take  title  to  ships  of  other  nations  with 
which  we  are  at  peace,  lying  In  our  ports  (87 
Congressional  Record,  p.  4025) . 

I  do  not  think  we  would  be  expected  to 
pay  more  to  others  than  we  pay  to  our  own 
Citizens,  but  I  do  think  that  we  would  be 
expected  to  pay  to  others  what  we  pay  to 
our  own  citizens. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  Senator  Van- 
denberg  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  this  is 
what  he  said  on  the  matter  in  1943: 

When  I  received  a  personal  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berle  setting 
down  categorically  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment does  nothing  more  than  validate  the 
promise  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to   the   utterly   brave  DanUh 
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Minister  who  dared  to  stand  out  from  under 
his  home  government  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility In  his  own  hands  to  deliver  us  these 
40  ships  we  needed,  plus  the  delivery  agree- 
ment— when  I  discovered  that  this  ia 
nothing  more  than  a  validation  of  our  prom- 
ise to  the  Danish  Minister  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  no  Interest  In  what  the 
amendment  may  cost.  The  Danish  Minister 
Is  entitled  to  100  percent  reciprocity  and 
good  faltt..  In  the  presence  of  the  courageous 
stand  which  he  took,  not  only  to  his  Jeop- 
ardy, but  to  our  everlasting  advantage  (80 
Congressional  Record,  p.  1467). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berle. 
who  had  handled  the  matter  in  1941 
urote  to  Senator  Wiley  in  1953  as 
follows : 

It  was  then,  and  Is  now.  my  opinion  that 
this  was  the  least  that  the  United  States 
Should  have  ofrercd  under  the  clrcmn- 
stances.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  more  tlian  the 
United  States  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
under  International  law.  since  the  United 
States  was  then  neutral  and  Deninurlc  was  a 
friendly  country,  and  there  was  no  absolute 
right  of  requisition  ♦   •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  and  should 
not  have  been  considered  necessary  by  the 
Danish  Minister  to  exact  a  written  agree- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  abide  by  international  law  In 
this  matter. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  thi.s  hi.story  and 
these  considerations  that  we  believe  this 
bill  should  be  pa.sscd. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  see  it  is  a  decision 
for  the  House  to  make. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  hope  the 
distinRuished  pentleman  from  North 
Carolina  will  let  me  in.-^ert  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Judd  I 
did  not  read  item  4  on  page  5.  It  is  as 
follows: 

June  6,  1941:  Public  Law  101,  77th  Con- 
gress, was  enacted  authorizing  requisitioning 
of  foreign  vessels. 

June  to  September  1941,  40  Danish  vessels 
•were  requisitioned  for  title. 

So  that  answers  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  the  ships  were  requi- 
sitioned or  not. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  Rreat  deal  of  contact  with  the 
people  from  Denmark  on  this  matter. 
They  feel  as  deeply  about  this  as  any- 
thing about  which  I  have  ever  talked  to 
them. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  this  is  a  moral  obligation; 
and  I  do  trust  that  we  will  treat  this 
great,  free,  and  friendly  people  in  a  way 
that  will  not  make  tliem  unhappy;  that 
the  House  will  pass  this  bill  and  let  us 
have  done  with  it,  and  plea.se  these  peo- 
ple, because  I  think  not  only  from  an 
international  standpoint  but  also  from 
tlie  standpoint  of  justice,  right,  and 
morals  that  we  should  pat^^s  this  bill  and 
pay  tliis  Government  this  money. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  Tliat  the  Secret-ory  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  to 
the  Government  of  Denmark  the  sum  of 
$5,296,302.  The  payment  of  such  siun  shall 
constitute  full  satisfaction  and  .settlement  In 
connection  with  the  requisition  In  1941  and 
the  use  and  or  loss  of  40  Danish  vessels 
during  World  War  II  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  herelsy  authorized  Ui  be 
appropriated  the  sijm  of  $5,296,302  to  carry 
out  tlie  purpose  of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texa.s,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  iiaving  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iS.  2448 >  to  autiiorize  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark, pursuant  to  Houi.c  Resolution  41)3, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thiid 
time  and  was  read  tiie  tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssaue  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTI.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BENTEEY.     I  am. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Bentlet  moves  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for   further  study  and   revisldii. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley)  there 
were — ayes  12.  noes  8.i. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachasetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  no  quorum. 


AMENDING  AGRICULTURAL  AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1938  RE  1958 
COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLCJTMENTS 

Mr,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R  12602  >  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  1958  farm  acreatre  allotments  for 
cotton  in  the  case  of  natural  disasters 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  objection? 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  not  object 


to  this  legLslation;  it  i.s  urgent;  It  Is  nec- 
essary' that  this  cotton  be  planted  Cot- 
ton ordinarily  Is  planted  in  the  month 
of  April. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  Cotton  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Coiuinittee  on  Agricultuie. 
and  I  wish  he  would  permit  us  to  pass 
this  bill  today.  It  will  take  some  httle 
time  to  get  the  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  down  into  the  field 
in  the  affected  areas. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  have  never  seen  the 
bill  or  the  report  and  there  is  one  as- 
pect to  it  that  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Tlie  report  is  avail- 
able on  the  floor  today. 

Mr,  HAGEN,  This  bill  was  taken  up 
in  coniniittec  very  hurriedly,  and  I  never 
saw  it  myself. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  We  did  take  It  up 
in  the  Cotton  Subcommittee,  and  the 
gentleman  was  present   that  day. 

Mr  HAGEN.  The  bill  was  not  pres- 
ent at  that  time, 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  true.  Will 
the  gentleman  withhold  the  objection? 

Mr.  HAGEN      Not  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  object? 

Mr,  HAGEN.  lliat  Ls  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  wi^h^o  enlarge  on  my 
reasons  for  objecting, 

Tlus  legislation.  U.  R.  12G02,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansa.s  I  Mr.  Gath- 
iNcsl.  has  been  handled  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary, high-handed,  and  unau- 
thorized manner  which  I  will  describe. 
It  was  first  presented  in  tlie  form  of  a 
general  proposition  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  Wednesday,  May 
21,  I  say  "general  proposition"  ad- 
visedly because  copies  of  a  specific  draft 
of  language  were  not  available  to  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  In  addi- 
tion there  was  no  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  these 
rea.sons  I  unsuccessfully  objected  to  final 
action  on  what  wa.s.  at  best,  a  very  ab- 
stract proposition  not  emlxxlied  in  leg- 
islation. Following  this  meeting,  on  the 
same  date,  the  bill.  H  R  12602,  was 
introduced  —  a  bill  which  I  would  de- 
scribe as  having  been  illrKally  approved 
in  advance  of  introduction. 

The  day  following,  on  May  22  at  2 
p  m  ,  H  M  126^^2  was  acted  uixin  favor- 
ably by  a  nonquorum  rump  i?roup  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture  under 
very  special  circumstance.^. 

No  meeting  of  the  whole  committee 
for  final  action  on  this  or  any  other  bills 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee membership.  It  was  taken  up  at 
a  meeting,  the  notice  of  which  read: 

A  meeting  of  the  full  committee  has  been 
scheduled  for  Thuritday.  May  22.  Iff.SS  at 
2  p  m  in  room  1310.  NHOB,  for  consideration 
of  the  bill*  to  extend  Public  L;iw  480.  This 
will  be  an  open  sessiuu. 

I  .should  note  that  none  of  the  ITouse 
Ac^riculture  Committee  action  sessions 
are  o|)en  sessions  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
I  cannot  jiLstify. 

These  jwints  of  disability  existed 
against  any  valid  action  on  H   R.  12602: 

First,  It  LS  my  undersUnding  that  the 
committee  had  been  given  no  authority 
to  meet  during  a  session  of  the  House. 
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Second.  The  notice  of  committee 
meeting  was  no  notice  with  respect  to 
action  on  H.  R.  12602  or  anything  else 
except  public  consideration  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  action  was  taken  to 
appiove  H.  R.  12602  and  five  other  bills. 

Third.  Consideration  of  H.  R.  12602 
on  May  22  otherwise  violated  House 
Agriculture  Committee  rules  in  that  it 
had  t>een  Irregulaily  approved  in  .sub- 
committee and,  mortover,  action  upon  a 
day  only  1  day  following  final  sufccom- 
miltee  action  violated  a  specific  com- 
mittee rule  that  bills  from  subcommit- 
tees .shall  lay  over  3  days  before  final 
committee  action. 

Fourth.  A  quorum  was  not  pref^cnt  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  prt>i>er  notice  and 
timing  of  notice  and  by  reason  of  one 
further  Intcrcstins  circumstance.  The 
action  meetinc'  on  H.  R.  12602  was  had 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  which  could  oe 
described  as  a  filibuster  on  Alaskan 
Statehood.    Five  quorum  calls  and  one 

recorded  vote  occurred  i-hortly  before 
and  duiing  the  course  of  such  unauthor- 
ized committee  mretinj:.  Should  we 
suspect  that  a  quorum  was  present. 
Most  certainly  not.  Out  of  a  total  com- 
mittee momber.>-hiii  of  37  no  more  than 
6  or  7  commitiee  members  were  prei;ent 
during  a  decision  making  se.ssion. 

One  member  noted  the  ab'^ence  cf  a 
quorum  in  tlus  combination  of  circum- 
stances and  raised  objection  to  past  and 
proposed  final  action  on  .•-pecific  bills. 
He  was  informed  by  the  committee 
chainnan  that  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider these  actions  would  be  provided  at 
a  later  date.  This  was  an  empty  prom- 
i.se  No  meetings  of  the  full  committee 
have  l>een  held  since  it  was  made;  yet 
an  effort  is  beini:  made  today  to  com- 
pletely pass  H.  R.  12602  and  a  bill  .simi- 
larly approved  passed  the  Hoiise  last 
week. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  and  have 
expressed  interc-t  in  this  legislation.  I 
have  never  been  informed  of  an  effort  to 
pa's  it  on  the  flocir  of  the  House  by 
unanimous  con.'.ent  and  under  su.spen- 
sion  of  the  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  never  had  the  bill  or  its  report 
made  available  to  me  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  told  the  committee  counsel  that 
I  wanted  a  copy  of  his  rejwrt  when  it  was 
available.  I  was  in  a  Cotton  Subcom- 
mittee meeting  less  than  an  hour  ago, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  brinsinK 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  in  this 
fashion, 

I  submit  this  is  a  poor  way  to  legis- 
late, 

I  would  also  point  out  that  no  public 
hearings  were  had  on  this  legislation 
and  no  departmental  reports  made 
available  to  committeemen  before  ac- 
tion. No  estimates  were  given  as  to  how 
many  acres  of  cotton  production  it 
would  add  to  the  1958  crop  nor  what  the 
cost  of  those  acres  would  be  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

There  are  some  doubtful  Instances  of 
u.se  of  language  in  this  bill  which  should 
be  amended  or  clarified,  and  my  con- 
stituents have  a  very  personal  interest 
in  some  of  them. 


Finally  I  would  point  out  that  there 
are  those  of  us  on  and  off  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  who  have  an  interest  in 
aRricultural  legislation  which  we  deem 
of  extreme  importance  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  Nation.  Yet  we  can  get 
no  action  on  our  proposals  except  by 
waiting  for.  and  paying  the  price  of  vot- 
ing for  some  misbegotten  omnibus  bill. 
To  do  equity,  if  any  agricultural  legisla- 
tion is  to  he  com.idered  singly  and  on  its 
individual  merit  by  the  Kou.«^e  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  this  Hou.se,  all  leg- 
iaiation  should  be  so  considered. 


DANISH  SHIP  BILL 

:  .  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Mcm- 
beis  may  extend  tiicir  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  Dani.'-h  ship  bill,  S.  2148. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansa.*^? 

There  v.ns  no  objection, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  ununimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SrEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  am  su]jporting  this  bill  because  it  is 
in  conformance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  give 
equal  treatment  in  the  way  of  recom- 
pense to  the  owners  of  vessels  owned  by 
nonnationals  as  we  give  to  our  own  own- 
ers. In  this  case  it  appears  that  the 
Danish  owners  did  not  receive  the  same 
treatment  in  the  way  of  readjustments 
as  was  accorded  our  American  owners. 
Thus  we  are  making  this  payment  to 
Denmark,  not  as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a  set- 
tlement in  eqiiity  that  we  have  reached 
in  all  gcod  conscience. 

What  I  do  object  to,  and  most  stren- 
uously, is  the  argument  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  settlement  with  Denmark  in  order 
to  avoid  a  judgment  auainst  us.  possibly 
in  a  much  larper  amount,  cominp  from 
an  international  tribunal.  I  do  not  like 
my  country  when  in  equity  and  in  good 
con.science  it  dees  something  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  doing  the  right  thing 
merely  because  it  is  a  good  hof.se  trader. 

When  this  biU  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  said,  as  will 
t>e  found  on  page  24  of  the  printed  liear- 
ings: 

I  think  when  we  do  something  that  Is  gen- 
erous and  gracious  we  sl:iould  not  hide  our 
motivation  behind  the  disguise  of  liorse  trad- 
ing, that  we  are  doing  what  we  do  because 
we  might  be  sued  and  might  lose  some  money. 
I  did  not  agree  with  many  of  my  collagues 
In  regard  to  the  Anglo- American  settlement. 
I  think  we  did  the  right  thing,  because  we 
wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,  not  to  avoid  an 
imaginary  lawsuit.  In  this  matter,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  suits  were  started  and  finally  a 
settlement  was  reached  and  this  settlement 
was  accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  litiga- 
tion and  I  assume  that  in  accepting  the  set- 
tlement the  owners  waived  any  other  claim 
they  might  hawe  had  when  they  accepted  this 
money.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  and  coercion, 
or  any  other  factors  that  are  not  present  here, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  court,  either  In  law 
or  In  equity,  upsetting  the  arrangement.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  everyone.     There  was  no 


coercion.     There  was  no  force.     But  partie* 
agreed  to  it. 

I  then  asked  of  the  witness,  the  Honor- 
able Christian  A.  Herter,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  this  question: 

You  will  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Herter  replied : 

Yes;  the  owners  agreed. 
I  then  said: 

That  is  the  reason  yot:  say  you  are  not  pre- 
senting this  as  a  settlement  of  a  possible  law- 
suit in  the  International  Court,  because  you 
cannot,  •  •  •  I  txiink  the  Idea  of  dealing 
fairly  with  the  Danish  owners  is  something 
the  Congress  sl.ould  consider,  but  I  suggest. 
It  be  considered  in  a  little  different  way,  mak- 
ing this  general  legislation  and  applying  it  to 
all  in  a  sinnla.'  position,  so  we  then  might  be 
in  the  liappy  p<,)sitlon  of  giving  the  same  fair 
treatment  to  the  owners  of  foreign  ships  that 
we  took  during  the  war  that  we  gave  to  the 
Anierican  owners. 

To  that  Under  Secretary  Herter  re- 
plied : 

I  think  that  has  been  our  genera]  policy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  quarrel  with 

policy.  It  is  a  policy  that  conforms  to  the 
rules  of  American  fair  play.  Why  we  try 
to  hide  our  face  when  we  are  doing  some- 
tliing  in  strict  conformance  with  the 
American  rule  of  fair  play  by  saying  that 
we  are  doing  it  because  we  have  to  do  it, 
because  somewhere  in  the  background  is 
a  great  big  boogie  man  with  a  great  big 
imaginary  lawsuit  to  knock  us  down,  why 
we  do  this  passeth  understanding. 

I  read  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  page  2  this  statement: 

If  the  United  States  is  not  able  to  rearh 
a  satisfactory  settlement  with  Denmark, 
there  remains  the  poESibility  that  Denmarlc 
may  take  the  case  to  an  international  tri- 
bunal. This  might  ultimately  require  a  sub- 
stantially larger  payment  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  sustain  this 
position.  If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to 
page  23  of  the  printed  hearings  they  will 
find  what  was  testified  to  on  this  score. 
Mr.  VoRYs  had  asked  an  opinion  of  the 
Coiuisel  of  the  State  Department,  and 
this  .statement  was  given  by  William  L. 
Griffin.  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser. 
Department  of  State.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Griffin  said; 

We  liave  not  examined  this  case  from  a 
strictly  legal  point  of  view  because  it  has 
been  presented  in  terms  of  a  compromise 
which  we  might  be  able  to  reach  by  domestic 
legislation.  But  we  recognize  that  there  is 
a  jxjsslbiiity  that  if  such  a  compromise  set- 
tlement fails,  we  might  tlien  be  placed  In 
a  position  where  we  would  have  to  examine 
it  from  the  point  of  view  that  you  raised. 

Then  Mr.  Vorys  said : 

Certainly  you  gentlemen  were  conrulted 
when  this  matter  was  in  the  Court  ol  Claims, 
were  you  not,  under  your  predecessors? 

And  to  this  Mr,  Griffin  replied: 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  supporting  this 
bill  because  it  represents  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  conscience  and  of  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  the  Record,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  I  am  not  acceptingr 
as  valid  the  argument  that  by  passing 
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this  bill  we  are  avoiding  the  evil  conse- 
ruences  of  a  lawsuit  in  an  international 
tribunal.  That  is  just  as  much  poppy- 
cock in  this  case  as  it  was  when  it  was 
advanced  as  a  reason  for  the  extension 
of  the  loans  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


RECENT  AIR   TRAGEDIES 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  air  tragedies  at  Las  Vegas  and 
over  West  Virginia  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  on  the 
dangers  of  leaving  uncontrolled  the  air- 
space above  us.  These  dangers  are  now 
greatly  multiplied  with  the  advent  of 
the  newer  jet  planes  used  by  the  armed 
services.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that 
the  appropriate  committees  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  are  making  in- 
quiries as  to  what  controls  should  be 
Imposed  in  the  interests  of  safety  with- 
out jeopardizing   our  national  security. 

On  April  30,  1958,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Preston), 
concerning  this  matter.  My  interest 
was  focused  primarily  on  the  Portland 
International  Airport.  This  is  the  only 
airport  in  the  Nation  located  near  a  city 
vith  a  population  over  250.000  where  the 
Air  Force  insists  on  continuing  its  joint 
use  with  civilian  planes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  April  30  to  Congressman  Pres- 
ton, regarding  this  situation: 

April  30,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Prince  H.  Preston, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  o/  Appro- 
priation.'! Committee.  Department 
of  Commerce.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Wasliington,  D.  C. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Preston  :  In  connection  with 
your  investigation  of  the  tragic  air  crash  at 
Las  Vegas  between  a  military  Jet  plane  and 
a  civilian  plane.  It  seemed  to  me  appropriate 
to  call  to  yonr  attention  specincally  a  situ- 
ation existing  at  the  Portland  International 
Airport. 

Tlie  Portland  International  Airport  Is  lo- 
cated very  close  by  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg.  Under  a  lease  with  tf»e  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  part  of  it  is  occupied  by 
that  Department  and  is  used  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  by  a  unit  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  using  manned  Interceptor  air- 
craft. The  Air  Force  Intends  shortly  to  re- 
place the  aircraft  now  there  with  the  Cen- 
tury Series  Jet  planes. 

The  Joint  clvUlan-mlUtary  use  of  this  air- 
port presents  not  only  a  definite  conflict  la 
objectives  but  also  a  question  of  safety. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Air  Defense 
Command  fighter  units  are  located  at  only 
four  airfields  In  the  United  States  located  at 
cities  having  populations  of  250,000  or  more, 
ramely:  OHare  International  Airport  in 
Chicago;  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul 
International  Alrpnart  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
and  the  International  Airport  at  Portland, 
Oreg. 

At  all  the  other  airfields  other  than  Port- 
land the  Air  Defense  Command  units  are  In 
the  process  of  being  moved  elsewhere  or,  as 
In  the  case  In  Minneapolis,  being  deacti- 
vated. 


This  leaves  Portland  International  Airport 
unique  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  the 
only  Joint  use  civillan-mllitJiry  airport  lo- 
cated near  a  large  city  at  which  an  air 
defense  command  unit  Is  located. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  your  committee  will 
investigate  this  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  air  safety  factors  Involved. 

In  that  connection,  your  attention  Is  spe- 
cifically called  to  the  findings  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  to  the  following 
effect : 

"The  CAA  agreed  that  the  pilot  of  a  Cen- 
tury Series  type  aircraft  on  an  active  air 
defense  mission  is  unable  to  see  and  avoid 
other  aircraft  during  the  climb  phase  of  the 
scramble  even  under  the  best  visual  flight 
rule  weather  conditions  because  of  his  speed, 
climb  altitude  and  preoccupation  with  cock- 
pit duties.  Therefore,  some  means  had  to  be 
provided  for  ensuring  a  clear  climb  path  for 
this  aircraft." 

This  quotation  Is  from  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  all  Regional  AdmlnlstraUjrs  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  under  date 
of  March  21,  1958. 

Your  attention  Is  also  directed  to  the  folv 
lowing  statement  by  the  Regional  Director  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'Our  review  of  this  problem  merely  re- 
affnms  the  previous  stand  taken  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  that  the  mixture 
of  hi  h  activity  military  traffic,  particularly 
ADC  Interceptors,  with  relatively  high  den- 
sity civil  operations  at  major  terminals  such 
as  Portland,  certainly  Is  not  desirable  if  it  Is 
at  all  feasible  to  avoid  such  situations.  This 
Is  particularly  true  where  weather  is  a  prom- 
inent factor,  as  at  Portland,  where  lengthy 
delays  to  both  civil  and  military  operations 
will  Inevitably  result  because  of  the  scramble 
and  recovery  of  these  Interceptors.  This 
situation  Is  not  conducive  to  the  normal 
growth  or  safe  operation  of  a  civil  airport  " 

And  finally  I  would  refer  you  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  February  Issue  of  the  AGFA 
Pilot  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  is  why  AOPA  now  says  that  this  type 
of  airplane  can  no  longer  'live'  safely  on 
joint-use  airports — or,  for  that  matter.  In 
Joint-use  airspace.  As  we  see  it,  the  only 
thing  that  will  prevent  cUastrophe  is  the 
sharp  quick  eyes  of  the  military  p,round-con- 
trol  radar  operators  who  talk  these  aircraft 
out  on  their  missions — and  around  conHictr 
Ing  traffic,  which  the  fighter  pilots  themselves 
probably  never  use. 

"First  such  Joint-use  problem  In  which 
AOPA  has  participated  is  at  the  Portland, 
Oreg.,  International  Airport.  The  Air  Force 
proposes  replacing  the  present  fighters  bared 
there  with  Century  Scries  fighters.  After 
studyln<?  the  characteristics  of  the!>e  aircraft, 
and  listening  to  detailed  descriptions  of 
how  they  must  be  handled,  it  is  AOPA's  con- 
viction that  such  aircraft  must  be  barred 
from  any  Joint-use  civil  airport.  Because 
these  are  no  longer  airplanes  in  the  common 
definition  of  the  term.  They're  manned  mis- 
siles. 

"And  they  must  be  treated  exactly  like  mis- 
siles, rockets,  or  bullets,  and  confined  to  a 
restricted  "flring  rani^e."  The  Department  of 
Defense  must  do  this  now,  in  the  Interest  of 
general  public  safety." 

If    there    Is    any    further    Information    you 
desire  on  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely. 

Edith  Green. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  joint  use 
of  an  airport  by  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary planes  was  ably  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pi- 
lots Association  publication  Pilot  for 
February.  That  editorial  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Century  series  planes 
should  be  treated  as  the  manned  mi.ssiles 
they  are  and  banned  from  the  use  of  au- 


ixirts  utilized  by  civilian  planes.  Under 
unanimous  con.sent,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  ui  full  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Is  Joint  Use  Safe? 

For  many  years  AOPA  has  frequently  and 
vigorously  taken  the  position  that  large  pub- 
lic airports  should  be  open  for  the  use  of  all 
who  fly,  civil  and  military.  We  now  must 
modify  that  ptjsltion,  specifically  in  the  case 
of  Jet  fighter  aircraft  on  the  order  of  the 
Air  Force's  Century  series  fighters.  This 
name  comes  from  the  ofllclal  Air  Force  desig- 
nation: F  100  and  up.  The  Navy  also  has 
similar  fighters. 

AOPA  has  come  to  this  decision  with  re- 
luctance, but  with  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
hazards  these  aircraft  create  whenever  they 
lly  in  airspace  used  by  any  other  aircraft. 
It's  not  much  of  an  oversimplilication  to  say 
that  this  cUiss  of  fighter  becomes  an  un- 
warranted hazard  in  the  airspace  from  the 
moment  Its  wheels  leave  the  runway  until  It 
rolls  to  a  stop  after  landing. 

Military  security  prevents  us  from  discuss- 
ing In  detail  the  performance  characteris- 
tics of  such  contemporary  Jet  fighters  as  the 
Lockheed  F  104,  Convalr  F-10:2,  McDonnell 
F-101,  Chance  Vought  F8U,  and  so  on. 
L-.n's  Just  eitiinate  that  such  aircraft  climb 
at  rates  like  50,000  feet  per  minute  (about 
570  miles  per  hour  straight  up) ,  and  cruise  as 
high  as  1.000  miles  per  hour  (about  16  7 
miles  per  minute).  Descent  rates  and 
maneuvering  speeds   are  on   the  same   order. 

Ju.st  those  figures  alone  leave  no  doubt  tn 
our  minds  but  that  these  aircraft  are  phys- 
ically unable  to  abide  by  the  minimum 
standards  of  safety  spelled  out  in  the  Civil 
Air  Regulations  Consider:  from  the  Instant 
his  wheels  leave  the  ground,  the  pilot  of  such 
an  aircraft  can  neither  see  nr^r  avoid  other 
aircraft  He's  climbing  almost  straight  up. 
so  he  can't  see  the  more  conventional  types 
of  aircraft  flying  all  around  hlrn.  And  he's 
going  straight  up  at  a  rate  that  makes  It  im- 
possible for  hlni  to  even  see  the  underside 
of,  say.  a  large  transport  airplane  before  fly- 
ing right  through  it. 

If  this  seems  fantastic,  consider  further. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  speaking  for  all 
the  Armed  Forces,  has  stated  publicly  that 
the  common  system  of  air  trafflc  control  and 
navigation  must,  by  1964,  serve  military  alr- 
crali  with  a  level-flight  speed  of  3.200  miles 
per  hour  (53  5  miles  per  minute,  or  a  mile  In 
every  112  srcondsi.  By  1964.  we're  told, 
these  aircraft  will  be  changing  altitude  at 
ratLS  as  high  as  100000  feet  per  minute. 
That's  about  19  miles  per  minute  or  1,140 
miles  per  hour  straight  up  They've  also  told 
us  that  these  aircraft  will  operate  at  alti- 
tudes as  high  as  100. OOO  feet,  and  at  landing 
approach  spetOs  as  hi^h  as  2J0  miles  per 
hour. 

These  are  not  gu'ded  missiles,  they're 
manned  aircraft.  Present-day  fighters  are 
well  along  toward  achieving  the  performance 
goals  the  military  say  they'll  have  reached  6 
years  from  I)(jw. 

This  Is  why  AOPA  now  says  that  this  type 
of  airplane  can  no  longer  live  Fafely  on  Joint- 
use  airports — or.  for  that  matter.  In  Joint- 
use  airspace  As  we  see  it.  the  only  thing 
that  will  prevent  cat.istrophe  Is  the  sharp 
quick  eyes  of  the  military  ground-control 
radar  operators  who  talk  these  aircraft  out 
on  their  ml.sslons — and  around  conflicting 
tramc,  which  the  fij^hter  pUoU  themselves 
probably  never  see. 

First  such  Joint-use  problem  In  which 
AOPA  has  participated  is  at  the  Portland. 
Oreg  .  International  Airport.  The  Air  Force 
proposes  replacing  the  present  fighters  ba.sed 
there  with  Century  series  fighters.  After 
studying  the  characteristics  of  these  aircraft, 
and  listening  to  detailed  descriptions  of  how 
they  must  be  handled,  It  is  AOPA's  convic- 
tion that  such  aircraft  must  be  barred  from 
any   Joint-use   civil    airport.      Because    these 
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are  no  long[er  airplanes  In  the  common 
deamtioa  of  Vhe  term,.  They're  mauned 
missiles. 

And  they  must  be  treated  exactly  like 
missiles,  rockets,  or  bulIetK,  and  confined  to  a 
restricted  flring  range.  The  Department  of 
Defense  must  do  this  now.  In  the  interest  of 
general  public  safety. 

Last  Friday,  May  23.  that  same  as- 
sociation Issued  a  statement  in  which  it 
"demanded  that  high-performance  mili- 
tary jets,  including  the  Century  series 
of  fighter  planes,  be  banned  from  air- 
ways altitudes  and  landing  facilities  xxhed 
by  civil  aircraft." 

The  statement  specirically  pointed  to 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  continued 
Joint  use  of  the  Portland  International 
Airport: 

Tlie  first  Joint-use  problem  In  which  AOPA 
participated  was  in  connection  with  the 
Portland.  Oreg.  International  Airport — 
where  the  Air  Force  proposed  replacing 
present  fighter  aircraft  with  Century  series 
fighters — planes  capable  of  cruising  up  to 
1,000  miles,  or  more,  per  hour.  Civil  avia- 
tion combined  in  opposing  this  move,  but 
the  Government  did  uolhing  to  prevent  It. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  a.sk  that 
the  entire  relca.se  of  the  AOPA  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  A'ssocta- 
tlon  (AOPA)  t'iday  demanded  that  high- 
performance  milltJiry  Jets.  Including  the 
Century  series  of  fighter  planes,  be  banned 
from  airways  altitudes  and  landing  facili- 
ties used  by  civil  aircraft. 

J  B  HarUauXt.  Jr..  prealdent  of  the  70.- 
000-membtr  a.s>.oclation.  In  a  formal  state- 
ment said  immetllate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  halt  the  needles  bloodfched  resulting 
from  the  operation  (  f  rxtrn-hamrdous  mili- 
tary aircraft  alongside  civil  airplanes. 

"AOPA  has  warned  repeatedly  that  this 
tragic  loss  of  life  will  continue  untU  eflec- 
tlre  action  Is  taken  to  Isolate  these  manned 
missiles  from  civil  flying."  Hartrauft  said. 
"These  warnings  have  lallen  on  deaf  offi- 
cial ears.  Lltt:e  action  has  been  taken  to 
ulle\Liite  the  sltuat^uii,  other  than  the  at- 
tempts to  restrict  further  the  activities  of 
general  aviation  which  has  not  been  Involved 
In  the  situations  needing  correction," 

Hartranft  emphssl/ed  that  AOPA  »as  not 
taking  an  antlmllitary  attitude.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  Important  mili- 
tary segment  of  aviation  could  better  per- 
form Its  national  defense  niistion  if  its 
hlgh-sp>eed  Jet  aircraft  were  not  hamftriuig 
by  civil  traffic  on  the  airways  and  at  landing 
places. 

"Recent  military  developments  that  have 
been  made  public  have  m.ide  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  gaji  between  aircraft  and 
missiles  Is  rapidly  diminishing  to  the  point 
where  some  advanced  types  of  aircraft  are 
more  comparable  to  missiles  than  they  are 
to  other  types  of  air  traftlc,"  he  said.  "We 
have  no  qu.-ilms  about  mixing  military  traffic 
with  civil  tr:ifllc.  so  long  as  the  military 
traffic  can  be  controlled  and  can  ojierate 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  civil  traffic." 

H,irtraiift  predicted  that  tlie  situation  on 
the  airways  would  tteadlly  worsen  until  steps 
Were  taken  to  keep  high-performance  mlll- 
tiiry  Jet*  away  from  civil   aircraft. 

"The  surprising  thing  la  that  there  have 
not  been  more  mld-alr  collisions,"  he  said. 
"Speed  of  Jet  aircraft  Is  constantly  Increas- 
ing and  hazardous  flying  practices  are  con- 
tln<Ung.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that 
AOPA  receives  one  or  more  complaints  from 
Its  members  reporting  they  have  been  en- 
dangered by  military  aircraft — mainly  Jets — 
while  flying  their  utUlty  aircraft. 

"The  fact  that  three  major  mld-alr  col- 
lisions have  occurred  within  the  last  18 
months   should    be   ample    Wiirning   of   what 


la  In  store  for  civil  aviation  unless  remedial 
action  Is  taken. 

"When  a  fatal  collision  does  occur,  such 
as  the  recent  one  at  Lias  Vegas,  Nev.,  In  which 
49  persons  lost  their  Uvea,  the  military  air- 
craft are  Invariably  the  aggressors,  primarily 
because  lli<  y  are  so  much  faster,"  the  AOPA 
president  continue.  "The  death  toll  already 
haa  been  terrible,  and  it's  going  to  get  much 
worse  unless  sumething  Is  done  to  get  these 
military  manned  missiles  under  control. 

"AOPA's  warnings  and  suggestions  for 
alleviating  the  situation  liave  been  received 
with  apathy.  For  more  than  a  year  the  asso- 
ciation has  uttettiptcd  to  get  a  speed  limit 
of  180  miles  per  hour  written  into  the  CivU 
Air  Regulations  for  aircraft  operating  with- 
in an  airport  control  zone.  Thus  far,  any 
aircraft  unable  to  get  down  to  180  miles  per 
hour  U  not  required  to  observe  the  only 
speed  regulation  on  the  books — and  this  rule 
applies  only  to  hlgh-deiislty  control  zones. 

"AOPA  al.so  has  strongly  urged  that  the 
supersonic  Century  series  of  Jet  fighter 
planes  be  barred  from  Joint-use  civil  air- 
parts  (those  used  by  both  civil  and  military 
aircraft)  but  this  suggcttlon.  too,  failed  to 
receive  official  support. 

"The  first  Joint-use  problem  In  which 
AOPA  participated  was  In  connection  with 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  International  Airport, 
where  the  Air  Force  prop.Tsed  replacing  pres- 
ent fighter  aircraft  with  Century  series 
fighters — planes  capable  of  cruising  up  to 
1,000  mlle.s.  or  more,  per  hour.  Civil  avia- 
tion combined  In  opposing  this  move,  but 
the  Government  did  nothing  to  prevent  It." 

AOPA's  warnings  on  the  danger  faced  by 
civil  aircraft  flying  In  the  same  airspace 
with  Jets  suirte^  In  earnest  In  1956  after 
a  single-engine  aircraft  piloted  by  an  AOPA 
member  was  rammed  In  midair  near  Mid- 
land. Tex  ,  by  an  overtaking  Jet  trainer, 
Hartranft  said. 

In  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Donald  A.  Quarles,  AOPA  pointed 
out  that  the  association  was  serlotisly  con- 
cerned with  the  Jet  trainer  collision  hazard, 
he  add(»d. 

Hartranft  said,  "Our  letter  to  Mr.  Quarles 
srild  in  part : 

"  'An  you  and  yotir  operation  personnel 
have  known  for  some  time,  AOPA  has  been 
seriously  concerned  with  collisions  and  near- 
collisions  Involving  Air  Force  and  civil  air- 
craft. We  have  spoken  out  vigorously  and 
repeatedly  about  this  hazard.  It  is  AbP.'\'s 
contention  that  most  or  all  of  these  In- 
cidents are  due  primarily  to  simple  careless- 
ness. If  we  are  to  believe  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  this  fatal  collision,  the  very 
same  problem  Ls  again  Indicated."  " 

As  an  example  of  other  protests  made  by 
AOPA,  Hartranft  cited  an  official  AOPA 
statement  issued  after  the  midair  collision 
of  a  military  F  89  Jet  and  a  DC-7  airUner 
over  California's  populous  San  Fernando 
Valley  early  In  19o7. 

That  statement  said  In  part: 

"The  collision  over  the  Los  Angeles  area 
once  again  tragically  points  up  an  aviation 
safety  problem  of  serious  concern  to  the 
entire  aviation  Industry.  •  •  •  We  under- 
stand only  too  well  the  shock  and  horror 
with  which  tlie  people  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  contemplate  this  terrible  accident.  Tlie 
tragedy  Is  no  less  real  to  those  of  us  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  scene;  those 
children  might  have  been  our  own.  But 
terrible  as  this  accident  Is,  It  appears 
to  be  Just  another  recurrence  of  something 
all  of  us  In  civil  aviation  have  been  trying 
to  combat  for  years.  Military  Jet  aircraft, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  extra  hazardous 
when  compared  with  the  average  civil  air- 
craft. Their  performance  characteristics  are 
such  as  to  make  them  a  major  threat  to 
everything  else  In  the  air,  unless  they  are 
rigidly  restrained  so  that  their  maximum 
military  capabilities — particularly  speed — 
are  not  being  xised  when  they  are  being 
flown   in    airspace   being   used   by   others." 


A  SEPARATE  IMMIGRATION  QUOTA 
WOULD  BE  A  GESTURE  OP  RECOG- 
NITION OP  ARMENIAN  NATIONAL 
I  ONGINGS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remariLS  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
peoples  held  in  the  clutches  of  Moscow, 
unwillingly  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Kremlin,  are  the  proud  Armenians. 
There  are  some  th.ngs,  though  admit- 
tedly not  enough,  that  we  might  do  to 
heip  them. 

Armenia  as  an  independent  nation  is 
one  of  the  hapless  victims  of  the  great 
convulsion  we  know  as  the  First  World 
War.  when  empires  crashed  to  be  re- 
placed in  some  instances  by  different  em- 
pires. There  are  other  such  small  na- 
tions and  peoples,  caught  between  con- 
tending powers,  and  the  Armenians  have 
earned  a  place  among  those  who  have 
fought  for  freedom  even  though  they  are 
deprived  of  the  struggle's  fruits. 

Ehiring  the  years  of  World  War  I,  the 
Armenians  revolted  more  than  once, 
even  after  a  massacre  of  1915,  against 
the  decadent  Ottoman  Empire  which  the 
Turkish  people  themselves  later  drove 
into  the  dustbin  of  history.  The  Arme- 
nians held  a  stronghold  until  on  May  28, 
1918,  they  were  able  to  declare  them- 
selves an  independent  republic. 

Their  republic,  covering  areas  previ- 
ously controlled  by  Turkey  and  Czarist 
Russia,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  and  American 
recognition  was  given  on  April  23.  1920. 
The  Allied  Supreme  Council  extended 
recognition  in  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  in  August  of  1920.  Yet  in 
that  same  year  the  Soviet  Russians 
came,  conquered  the  land  and  pro- 
claimed the  country  a  republic  tied  to 
the  Soviet  system. 

The  Armenians  revolted  once  more— 
in  1921 — and  the  revolt  was  a  success 
until  Soviet  forces  were  reinforced  and 
once  again  established  the  Kremlin's 
mastery. 

What  can  we  in  America  do  for  these 
people  who  this  year  will  be  celebrating 
a  day  of  independence  but  do  not 
po.ssess  the  reality  of  liberty? 

For  one  thing,  we  can  express  our 
sympathy  and  interest  with  Armenian 
aspirations.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  ancestry  or  birth  who 
detest  the  erii^lavement  of  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  and  are  strongly  anti- 
Communist;  they  would  like  our  Gov- 
ernment to  indicate  its  interest  in  the 
reestablishment  of  an  independent, 
democratic  Armenian  Republic. 

For  another,  a  simple  and  surely  not 
fatal  change  in  our  domestic  laws  would 
provide  for  the  Armenians  still  in  their 
homeland  a  separate  quota  for  immi- 
gration purposes.  To  deny  them  a  sep- 
arate quota,  and  incorporate  their 
allowable  migration  pricip>ally  in  a 
quota  designed  for  Turkey,  Is  of  little 
value  to  Turkey  and  is  a  deprivation  fcr 
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Armenians.  A  separate  quota  would  be 
a  gesture  of  recognition  of  Armenian 
national  longings. 


TAX  REDUCTION 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  pent  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced yesterday  his  decision  not  to  re- 
duce any  Federal  taxes  as  a  means  of 
Improving  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion now  existing  in  this  country.  I  dis- 
agree with  this  decision.  For  quite  some 
time  now  I  have  been  making  a  very  seri- 
ous study  of  this  economic  recession  and 
its  resulting  unemployment.  From  the 
Viewpoint  of  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  Thursday  stating  my  con- 
clusions on  this  important  matter.  My 
general  conclusion  was  a  Federal  tax  re- 
duction covering  income,  excise  and  cor- 
porate taxes  was  necessary  to  check  this 
recession  and  to  stimulate  recovery  ac- 
tion. Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
cent  to  the  President: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  May  22, 1958. 
The  President. 

The  White  Hounp. 

Washington.  D.   C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  My  purpose  In  writing 
to  you  is  to  let  you  know  I  believe  an  Inunedl- 
ate  reduction  In  Federal  taxes  Is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  Immediately  halt  national  re- 
cessive economic  conditions  and  to  accelerate 
general  recovery. 

It  is  my  conclusion  a  reduction  In  personal 
Income  taxes,  certain  areas  of  excise  and  cor- 
porate taxes  wovUd  stimulate  a  general  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Through  this  medium  cer- 
tain key  Industries  and  small  business 
throughout  the  whole  country  would  be 
greatly  t>eneflted. 

Moreover,  It  is  my  conclusion  that  any  tax 
reduction  now  should  be  limited  as  to  time. 
In  order  to  measure  its  effect  upon  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  total  national  in- 
come, and  to  permit  other  long-range  pro- 
grams already  started  to  have  a  chance  to 
eflfcctively  set  a  higher  and  more  prosperous 
national  economy.  Furthermore,  a  limit  as 
to  time  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  In- 
flation and  would  discourage  any  marked  In- 
crease In  prices. 

Based  upon  my  own  research  as  well  as 
that  of  professional  analyses,  key  Indices  of 
the  national  economy  disclose  a  continuing 
downward  trend.  Although  action  already 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
conditions  has  caused  this  trend  to  slow  up 
and  In  some  cases  to  level  off,  there  is  still 
Jacking  sufficient  economic  force  through- 
out the  Nation  to  completely  halt  the  down- 
Ward  trend,  and  bring  about  Immediate  Im- 
provement. 

All  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  crisis  are  sound,  however, 
the  ma)or  Impact  of  their  economic  force  will 
take  effect  too  far  In  the  future  to  bring 
about  immediate  relief  so  greatly  necessary 
now  for  those  fine  citizens  most  urgently  in 
need.     It  Is  for  this  reason  I  believe  there 


should  be  a  total  $12  billion  decrease  In  In- 
come taxes,  excise  taxes  and  corjxirate  taxes, 
for  a  j>erlod  extending  over  2  years. 

This  decrease  In  taxes  amounting  to  |12 
billion  of  purchasing  power,  over  a  pericxl  of 
2  years.  In  the  hands  of  the  people  would  con- 
stitute a  very  effective  force  In  correcting 
the  immediate  situation  and  would  represent 
an  effective  intermediary  force  in  strength- 
ening our  economy  until  such  time  as  the 
economic  Impact  of  other  longer  range  pro- 
grams already  underway  or  contemplated, 
commence  to  take  effect. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  recommended 
812-billlon  cut  in  taxes  will  not  represent  a 
*12-bllllon  decrease  In  the  Federal  Income. 
Such  a  sum,  constituting  purchasing  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  people,  will  be  expended 
for  needed  necessities  and  other  goods,  caus- 
ing a  faster  absorption  of  Inventories  and 
thereby  stimulating  a  demand  for  replenish- 
ment and  new  products.  Because  of  this  In- 
crease in  the  Nation's  prtxluction  processes, 
there  will  be  more  Jobs  for  the  people,  great- 
ly reducing  unemployment.  There  will  re- 
sult an  effective  Increase  In  transactions  as 
well  as  In  money  velocity  The  total  nation- 
al result  could  constitute  sufficient  general 
economic  impact  to  cause  a  net  increase  Ui 
the  national  Income. 

In  the  past,  during  times  when  key  eco- 
nomic Indices  disclosed  evidence  of  economic 
recession.  I  have  advocated  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  taxes  as  the  quickest  method 
of  halting  such  a  trend.  During  such  times 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  into  the  Con- 
gress calling  for  the  reduction  of  Individual 
Income  and  excise  taxes.  I  believe  this  meth- 
od of  halting  a  recession  and  preventing  a 
depression  Is  the  most  immediately  effective 
means  that  can  be  quickly  employed.  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  economic  effect,  it  p<^)s8esses  the 
psychological  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  removing  their 
fear  of  economic  tragedy.  This  psychological 
reaction  is  one  to  tje  seriously  considered. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  United 
States  that  In  time  of  prosperity  the  people 
do  not  object  to  paying  their  individual 
share  of  the  Governments  expenses.  In  a 
period  of  recession  or  depression,  however, 
many  of  the  people  cannot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  Government  as  well  as  the  high  cost 
of  the  necessities  of  life  It  is  during  such 
a  time  the  people  oppose  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  feel  they  should 
be  temporarily  relieved  of  some  of  their  tax 
burdens  through  the  process  of  a  reduction 
In  the  costs  of  the  Goverimient  and  a  direct 
reduction  In  Federal  taxes  covering  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  excise,  and  corporate 
taxes. 

Facts  Indicate  our  Nation  Is  now  In  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  recession  and  that  an  im- 
mediate positive  step  must  be  taken  to  head 
off  this  recession  and  begin  the  processes  of 
Improvement.  I  believe  this  major  step 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  Indi- 
vidual Income  taxes,  excise,  and  corporate 
taxes  amounting  U)  $12  billion  over  the  Im- 
mediate 2-year  period. 

A.ssurlng  you  such  a  tax  reduction  woxild 
have  my  vigorous  support.  I  hereby  recom- 
mend to  you  the  Initiation  of  this  action. 
I  am  confident  such  recommended  action 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edith   Nourse  Rogers, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  tax  burden  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  very  heavy  one  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  American  people 
have  been  told  this  great  tax  burden  is 
necessary  because  of  crisis  after  crisis 
after  crisis.  Now  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
peoples  endurance,  to  patience,  and  to 
ability  to  pay  these  heavy  taxes. 


Many  families  in  America  today  are 
only  able  to  have  meat  once  a  week  on 
their  dining  tables  because  of  the  hi^;h 
prices  and  the  lack  of  money  to  meet 
these  prices.  Even  when  thoy  do  pur- 
chase this  meat  for  a  meal  once  a  week, 
it  is  third-  or  fourth-class  meat.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  a  necessity  of  life. 
There  are  many  other  examples,  such  as 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  other  neces.sary 
foods.  I  say  that  many  people  in  this 
country  today  are  eating  substandard 
foods,  are  living  in  substandard  shelters 
called  houses,  and  are  wearing  substand- 
ard clothing  bqcause  of  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal funds  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  be  hungry  and 
poorly  clothed  and  poorly  sheltered  and 
to  have  money  in  your  pocket  and  that 
money  must  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes.  I  say  this 
is  an  equity.  I  say  it  is  unjust.  And  I 
say  it  should  be  corrected. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  have  no  source  of  income  to 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  It  is  my 
view  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
there  should  be  enough  jobs  for  everyone 
to  earn  their  living.  Unemployment  is 
tragedy  and  a  trat^edy  which  should  be 
and  can  be  prevented.  A  tax  reduction 
is  needed  now  and  would  greatly  stimu- 
late economic  recovery  seriously  neces- 
sary to  this  country  and  the  economy  of 
the  Free  World, 


DE'IOCRAT  DEMAGOGUERY  O.'J 
UNEMI^LOYMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SheejianJ  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
first  ran  for  Congress.  I  started  cam- 
paigning In  November  of  1949,  and  was 
elected  1  year  later  in  November  of  1950. 
I  do  not  recall  that  unemployment  was 
an  issue  during  my  campaign,  nor  was 
it  widely  di.scussed  by  Democrat  spokes- 
men in  the  newspapers,  nor  on  radio  and 
television.  Percentaeewi.se,  unemploy- 
ment for  the  first  4  months  of  1950  was 
practically  the  .same  as  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1958.  In  contrast,  the  con- 
duct of  my  E>emocrat  opponent  and  the 
Democrat  Parly  m  1950  was  totally  dif- 
ferent than  Democrat  action  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1958,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances regarding  unemployment 
were  very  similar. 

Every  legislator  must  have  concern  for 
the  unemployed.  If  at  all  po.ssible.  we 
should  strive  for  an  economy  which  will 
enable  any  person  to  find  a  job  who 
wants  to  work.  It  greatly  distrcs.ses  me 
to  know  that  the  miseries  and  lieart- 
aches  caused  by  unemployment  are  a 
source  of  political  advantage  to  tho.se 
persons  who  so  desire  to  make  capital 
of  human  want,  and  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly lend   themselves   to   demogogucry. 

President  Eisenhower,  on  January  31. 
1958,  defined  a  demagog  as  "a  per.son 
who  rocks  the  boat  himself  so  as  to  per- 
suade everybody  that  there's  a  terrible 
storm  on  the  water." 
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The  President  also  defined  political 
ca.ssandras  aa  persons  who  regularly 
"suggest  that  deep  depre.ssion  is  just 
around  the  comer,  and  only  panicky  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  on  a  massive 
scale  can  stem  disaster. " 

A  search  of  the  Congressional  Record 
from  January  8  through  April  30,  1958, 
reveals  that  many  of  the  Democrat 
spokesmen  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  seem 
to  fit  his  de.scnptions.  In  these  4 
months,  the  House  and  Senate  Demo- 
crats have  joined  their  voices  in  a  loud 
and  incessant  chorus  of  almost  daily 
speeches  on  the  Republican  depression, 
on  recession,  unemployment,  slumps, 
bankruptcy,  high  cost  of  living,  and  the 
so-called  hard-money  policy  as  it  influ- 
ences the  country' s  economic  situation. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1958.  a 
total  of  71  Democrats  in  the  Congress — 
46  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
25  in  the  Senate — have  participated  in 
a  seemingly  well-organized  attack  on  the 
Republican  administration's  responsibil- 
ity for  the  economic  downturn. 

F^rom  January  8  through  April  30,  1958, 
there  were  214  instances  of  Democrat 
speeches  or  extensions  of  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  "gloom  and 
dcx)m"  theme,  many  of  them  presented 
with  an  obvious  lip-sniacking  relish  for 
talk  of  disaster  and  decline.  Certainly, 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  have  worked 
hard  in  the  last  4  months  to  "persuade 
everybody  that  there's  a  terrible  storm 
on  the  water." 

Here  are  the  official  figures  on  unem- 
ployment for  the  first  4  months  of  1958. 
and  for  the  same  period  of  1950.  during 
the  Democrat  administration.  As  a 
means  of  further  comparison.  I  am  also 
Includmg    figures   on    employment   and 


percentages  of  unemployed  as  against  the 
total  civilian  labor  lorce. 
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The.se  figures  are  from  the  economic 
reix)rts  of  the  President,  1950.  1951, 
1958,  and  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

In  light  of  this,  one  wonders  where 
the  vociferous  Democrats  of  1958  were 
and  what  was  occupying  their  attention 
in  1950.  Just  as  they  have  t>een  stirred 
to  wailing  and  moaning  over  the  "Re- 
publican depression'  this  year,  so  were 
they  lulled  into  a  complacent,  do-not- 
worry  silence  regarding  the  economic 
situation  in  1950. 

In  February  1950  when  4.684.000  per- 
sons were  unemployed,  with  7.6  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  out  of  work. 
President  Truman,  in  an  interview  with 


Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times, 
let  the  country  know  he  thought  that: 
A  certain  amount  of  unemployment,  say 
from  three  to  five  millions.  Is  supportable. 
It  Is  a  good  thing  that  Job  seeking  should 
go  on  at  all  times,  this  is  heaithy  for  tlie 
economic  body. 

By  startling  contrast,  in  February 
1958,  when  4,888,000  were  unemployed, 
with  7.3  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  out  of  work,  Triiman  rushed  to 
Washington  to  exhort  his  Democrat  fol- 
lowers to  jump  on  his  bandwagon  of 
wild  charges,  distortions,  and  panicky 
predictions  of  economic  chaos  under  Re- 
publican leadership. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  very, 
very  little  was  heard  from  Democrats  in 
Congress  on  unemployment  in  January, 
February,  March,  or  April  of  1950.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  4  months,  with 
the  percentage  of  unemploj-ment  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  same  period  in 
1958,  only  nine  Democrats  in  Congre.ss — 
seven  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  two  in  the  Senate — took  enough  in- 
terest to  even  mention  the  subject  in  no 
more  than  15  separate  speeches  or  ex- 
tensions of  remarks. 

Research  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord reveals  that  only  six  of  the  fifteen 
were  wholly  the  si>eakers'  thoughts,  six 
were  merely  a  few  words  of  the  speakers 
to  introduce  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  on  the  subject,  and  the  other  three 
were  short  remarks  on  unemployment  as 
related  to  displaced  persons,  imports, 
and  discussion  of  the  appropriations 
bills. 

The  15  Democrat  speeches  and  exten- 
sions on  unemployment  and  the  econ- 
omy from  January  through  April  1950 
are  as  follows: 


Dat« 


Jan. 

IR.  10  V) 

Jun. 

31.  I'V» 

K.-1.. 

ai.  IM.10 

Mar. 

3.  \Vt\ 

M«r. 

7,  IftV) 

Mar. 

l.V  iw.'iO 

Mar. 

23.  1M,V) 

Mar 

27.  Itt.W 

Ppeaker 


Ppnator  FninrK  J    My<T»  OVri't«>lvnnl'»> 

Kj-lin^^-fil'vlivp  Th<>mik<  J     l.aiM*  ( .Miw<-tfhii«<-tt.«) 
Kf|>r«f.«.iii.itiv<-  ll.-lpn  <i.  I>i>iikI»s  (('Hllforntiii       . 
I{<  r'rco'ntiittvc  Th'inia.' J    I..'inr  (  Ma.'<jwhii^tt») 
Hi'lircx'iii :»i!\f  (W-.n;**  !)   O'Hrli-n  (Michiciiiii    .. 
KciireM-ntHtivf 'riM)iiiii!i  J.  I.tiiir  i  Ma.wi('hii<*i'II<i 
K<'l>nvi<'iil»livf  John  Ki-nn<vlv  'Ma«s!i'-liti?i«'tt.'i . .. 
Ke|>rewnli»llve  Oporv^  I*-  O'Hru-n  (Mlrhlpaii; 


Kr,<  '"kli  i.iiKe 


A.T9. 

AfV.KV-AfiOl. 

A14.^7-A14.'>«. 

A1«J0 

A 174'.- A 1 747. 

:U3 1   .•«,{.>. 

S'.wv  :«wi. 

Azjaj. 


Date 

Apr      4. 

1950 

Do 

Apr.     5. 

1950 

Do. 

Apr      fi. 

I  WO 

Do. 

Apr.   25, 

1950 

-poaker 


R<>prps<>ntafivf>  Thoma.<>  J.  L.ine  rMassachuspttsI 
Uppro-sentritivp  Hoary  M.  Jackson  (Washington). 

Senator  I'at  .McCarran  (Neva'la) 

Rppresentative  <'!wrpe  Sadowski  (MlrhlEan) 

RpiiresentaTive  Hpnrj-  Nf .  J:ickson  (Washinpton). 
Keprps«'ntativi'  Dariipl  Flo(Ki  (I'onn.'svlvania)  .  . 
lU-prest-ntatlvc  Ueury  M.  Jackson  (Washington). 


r0N"GRF!«.<!|ONAL 

Record  pape 


471fi-471S. 

.\2.'>5(>-A2551. 

47.-*,S-4736. 

A27.S7. 

4923-4924. 

4924-4925. 

A2999-A3001. 


Compare  this  record  of  9  Members  in 
15  speeches  and  in.sertions  in  1950  with 
71  Democrat  Members  in  214  speeches 
and  Insertions  in  1958  There  have  been 
almost  8  times  as  many  Democrats  re- 
marking on  recession  and  depression  in 
1958 — 62  more,  or  an  increase  in  speak- 
ers of  688  9  percent — over  1950.  This 
year,    the    Democrats    managed,    in    4 


months,  to  make  1,326.7  percent  more 
noi.se  in  14 '4  times  as  many  speeches 
and  extensions — 199  more — than  in  1950. 

The  rising  hysteria,  as  the  Democrat 
spokesmen  charm  themselves  and  alarm 
the  country  with  their  own  words,  so 
far  this  year,  is  indicated  by  a  monthly 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  speeches 


delivered.  There  were  12  speeches  or  in- 
sertions in  January,  50  in  February,  89 
in  March,  and  63  in  April  1958. 

The  214  Democrat  speeches  and  ex- 
tensions in  the  Congressional  Record 
during  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April  1958  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Dtuiornit  rrniaik.ti  on  unrmplnynunt,  recession,  etc.,  19oS 


Date 


Jan.      s,  1958 

Jan.  I.MO.vt 
Jan.    Ifi,  1958 

Do 

Do 

Jan.  aaiftM 
Jan.  21. 1958 
Jan.    23. 1958 


Num- 
l»er  a 
liay 


PpoakoT 


CONORE.SSIONAL 

KKCORDpage 


A.ld.i 


Rpprpvnt.ll  I  vp     Clovplanrl     M.     Halley 

(>V(.!st  Virginia). 
Rpprp^'nlntlve  Ray  J.  Mnddpn  (indianai. 
Spn.'il.ir  lliil>prt  Humphrey  (.MInnpsola). .'  .^■K>-.V^2. 
.'^ptiiitor  John  Sptirknian  (.^lahaiiia)  A334. 


4*1. 


Rrpr.'-M'nialive  Thos.  !-«.  Aljeruethy  (Mis- 
Riprp.M'utative  John  D.  Dlnfceli  (Michl- 

KHII  I  . 

R.  pi..<Mnitative  Abraham  J.  Multer  (New 

Vork ) . 
'.''euator  Paul  Douelas  (lllinoi.<i) 


661. 
A416-A417. 
A  464. 
A511. 


Date 


Jan.    27, 1958 
Do 


Jan.  29. 19.W 
Jan.    31, 1958 

Do 

Feb.     3, 1958 

Do 

Fpb.     4, 19.S8 

Feb.     S.  19.'>8 

i  Feb.     (i,  1958 


Num- 
ber a 
day 


Speaker 


.''pnator  Wayne  \fr>rso  (Orepon)  

Representative  Elizabi-th  Kee  (West  Vir- 

(!IIli:t). 
Fenator  Richard  L.  Neiiberser  (Oregon).. 

Senator  John  .^parkman  (Alabama) 

Spnator  Mike  Mansfield  (.Montana) 

•Senator  I'atil  Dnucla'*  (Illinois) 

Representative   Ixster   ilollzuian    (New 

York). 
Representative  Merwin  Coad  (Iowa)..... 

Senator  .Mtiert  (lore  (Tennes.see) 

Senator  John  Kenn»>dy  (Massachu-sett*).. 


Conor  EfwrONAL 
Record  imge 


1037. 
1124. 

l.'?06-130R. 

1433-1435. 

143.'). 

1509. 

AWO. 

Ain03. 

1721. 

1809-1810. 


'  I'ace  numbers  prepeede<l  by  letter  "A"  refer  to  the  dally  CoNORESsroNAi  Rkcord. 
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May  27 


\ 


DaU 

Feb.     e,  1958 
n<> 

Feb.    lU.  1U68 
Do 

Do 

Do 

• 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ffb.   13,19.58 

• 
1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feb.    17.1958 
Dw 

3 

Do 

Feb.  18,19o8 

4 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  19,19^ 
Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

Fi'b.   20,1958 
Do 

Frb.   21,1958 
Do 

2 
3 

Do 

Feb.   24,lUo» 

2 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  25,  1958 

4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feb.   26,1958 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feb.   27,1958 

* 
3 

Mar.    3.19.18 
Mar.    6,  1958 

3 

Do 

Do 

Mar.    «.  1958 

Do 

Do 

I>0  .  .  . 

13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

»    Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  10. 1958 

7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1>0 

Do 

Do 

Mnr.  11,11158 

i2' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da. 

Do 

Do 

S|>eukt'r 


.'Jfiiatiir  HuU'rt  Huinpbrey  (Mliiiicsotu).. 

.'^fiiator  l"at  McViinmru  (NTIchlftan) 

Rppri'tk'ntativet'lmrU'.sO.  Pi>rli'r  (Oreijon). 
Ri'l'rc  St  utalh  e  Qeorgo  .\I.  KhoUos  U'eiui- 

sylvaiilH). 

8.'iiat'rr  .\Uke  M;in.«n(>l(l  fMontana) 

•.-rn:ilor  I^iul  I>i.iit.-las  UlHiU)!.'-) 

RclirpscntMiivf  l{ny  w.  Wlor  (Minnesota). 
KepresenUlive  Daniel  J.  Flood  (Pemisyl- 

vaiiia). 
Ri'prPM'nlatlve   Lester   noltzman   (New 

York). 
Keiirt-si'ntutlve   James    Roosevelt    (Call- 

frirnl:»). 
.''(•nator  Jos4»j)h  C.  O'Mahoney  (Wyoming). 

Senator  Russell  H.  Long  (LouLslana) 

Ri'prcscniiitivc     Lt'Roy     A.     Anderson 

(Nloiifiina). 
Rr|>re«>iitatlve  John  McCormlok  (Mas- 

SiullllM'llS). 

S.'n.itor  Kifp<<  Kifaiivor  fTi'iin<"!<e<') 

Represtntatlvr  LouLs  Rabaut  (Mkhlpan). 
Kepreseutativo      W  lUiaiu     IL     Natcher 
(Kcnfncky). 

S«>n:itor  DcnnU  Chavt"?,  (Vow  Mexico^ 

Ueprcbentulive  John  L>.  Dlngcll   (.Mlclii- 

Kun). 
Ri'prewntatlve  Abraham  J.  Miilter  (New 

York). 
Rcpri'-sciilalive    George   II.    Christopher 

(Mls!«)nri). 
Representative  Ellrjjb*  th  Kee  (West  Vir- 
ginia). 
Rcpre'scnfativc    Kmanuel    Teller    (Vew 
Yiirk). 

•Senator  Paul  Douglaa  (Illinois) 

Represenlatlvu  Elmer  J.  ilullaiid  (Penn- 
sylvania). 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Lane  (Ma-ssa- 

ehu.-ii'lls). 
Repre«<entntivo  Oporpe  M.  Rhodes  (Penn- 
sylvania). 
Seniitnr  llubtTt  Humphrey  (MinDesota).. 

Senator  .\lhert  <!iire  (Trnn«-s.'iee) 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (\fontuna> 

Representative  Coya  Kuutson    (Minne- 
sota). 
Repre.scnfntlvp  Meh  In  Price  (Illin"is)   .    . 
Reiiresentatlve  John  D.  Dlnn'  11  (-Vlichi- 

nanj. 
Representative  71  irrnft  O'llara  (ftllnols^ 
Representative  lohn  L4-sin.<ikl  (.Mii-hltfan). 
]ie|>resentiUive  Philip  J.  Pbilbiu  (Massa- 
cnusett.s). 

Ken ator  John  Sparkmnn  (.Mahama) 

Repre.sent.itive  IVler  Kodino  (.\ew  Jer- 
sey). 
Repre.si'ntative   Abraham    Multor   (New 

York). 
Sen.itor  Uubert  Humphrey  (Minnesota).. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  (Oregon).. 

Senator  John  SpMrkiinui 

Senator  William  K.  Proxmire  (Wiseomsin). 
Represrntiitive    llarley    Staggers    (West 
\  insinla). 

Representative  Melvin  Priee  (Illlnoi.s) 

Represfntntive  Abraham    Multer   (Xew 

York  I. 
Kepre.seututivc   Coya  Kuutsou   (Miime- 

solai. 
Represtntatlve  J(jhn  D.  J>inp!l  (Miehi- 
ean). 

Senator  L\-ndon  John.snn  (Texa.s)   

Senator  .Mike  Mansfield  (Montana) 

.'Senator  Ralph  YarboronKh  (TexiLs) 

Senator  John  Kenneily  (Miissictiij.setts) 
iiejialor  IIuImtI  Hiitnphrey  (.Miiiiiehota) 

Senator  Janie.s  K.  .Murray  (Montana) 

Senator  Lj-ndon  .fohii.oon  (Texn.s) ..j 

Senator  lluU'it  Muniphrey  (.MiniiuSUta).. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  (Oregon) 

ilo. . ..         ._„_.. 

Senator  Paul  Doiit'Ia.s  (IIIinoi<) " 

Repre-ientative  furl  I'erkln.s  (Kentm-ky).. 
Representative  Pitir  Mark  (Illinois) 
Uepresialativu  Jolui  K.  Fucarly  (Rtiude 
I.sland). 

Senator  I.yrxlon  Johnson  (Texas) 

Si'natr)r  Riehard  .N'eulH'rjrer  (OreRon) 

Senator  f:stes  Kefaiivr  ('ronnes.see) 

Siualor  Joseph  O'Malioney  (Wyoming).. 

•Siiiator  Paul  Doupla-  (Illinois) 

Senator  John  Sfmrkinan  (.\lat)nma)   

Representative  William  A.  Barrett  (Penn- 

.sylvuiiia). 
Rei>res<'ntatlve  John  McCormack  (Mas- 

saehu.setts). 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Arkan- 

i!;kS). 
Representative  Carl  Albert  (Oklahoma),. 

•Senator  Paul  I>iiu);la.-i  (Illinois)    

Senator  Pat  \TrNaniara  (Mlehliran) 

Senator  John  Sparknian  (.\latiama) 

Senator  Ksl.es  Kefauver  (IVnne.ssee) 

Senator  Hubert  lluinphrey  (.Mlnne.so'ta).. 
do 


COXORESSIOWI, 

RttXiKl)  pat;u 


1H22  1.S23. 
IS27. 
A 1 230. 
A 1247. 

193(k 
194U. 
lUftl. 
1902. 

1967. 

A 1212. 

20ffl, 

•Ami. 

2U82. 

A 1258  A 1250. 

A 12X0. 
Al.MM. 
A 1320. 

22311-2234. 
2280- 22bl. 

2383. 

2320-2322. 
2332. 

AHS'J-AUtiO. 

A14S&-A1490. 
24«>4  34<15. 

A1.'H^A154«. 

ALMS  A1M9. 

2196. 

AI374  Al.')75. 

2.^2fl. 

Ali.lO-AKdL 

.Mi"13  Alf.U. 
2id«. 

2<Vl''>-2»tT7. 

I  2iir5-2l>7f.. 

2:bt>-27»l. 

Ai7in. 

28lKi. 
A175C-A1758. 

2S35. 

287»2««n. 
A178i-A1783. 
A 1782. 
3009. 

A1914-A19l\ 
3498. 

A20(i2-A20ti3. 

A2(»f.3-A20ft4. 

3.V)9  3ill. 
3510, 

3.U7  3518. 
S.VCl. 
3.'Wi4. 

:i.v,i. 

3.VK). 
3578. 
3V<2. 
35W). 

3:''.m. 
3<i38. 
A  2 108. 
3)>22. 

3i»V4. 

3t*». 

3710. 

3713. 

3774. 

A2PV1. 

4035w 

4U3S. 

4039.  , 

44)39. 

3K«.'.  3001. 

3M*.V3«lll. 

3»«t.'V-3901, 

3911. 

3<»<'.2. 

3902. 


Date 


.\tar.  II,  1958 

Do 

Do 

.Mar.  12,1958 
Do 

Do 

Mar.  13,  1958 

Do 


Do. 


Do.... 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do     . 
Mar.  11.  1958 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


VmI!1- 

Iht  a 
day 


3 
"I'i 


Ppeaker 


Mar.  17,  1958 

Do 

Ik) 

Do , 


D« 

Do 
Mar.  18. 1958 
t>o 


Do 

Mar.  19, 1958 

IV) 

IH>. ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  2U,  1958 

Mar.  21. 1U.V) 
.Mar.  24.  1958 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  A  1U'>8 

Do 

iJo 

Mar.  27, 1958 

Do 

Do 

1>« 

Apr.   '  1,  1958 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A|>r.     2.  I9.VJ 
Do 

r>o , 

Do 

Do 
Apr.     3.1958 

Do 

Do 

Apr    14.  I95t) 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.    15,1958 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Reiireaentatlre  Melvin  Price  (Illinois) 

Senator  Mike  M  iii>fli'|.|  'Moniirin) 
Repmtrntulivo   .\l)nUiatii   MuItcr    (.New 

York). 
Senator  Lyn<Ion  Johnson  (Texas) 

-do  

•.'^■iiator  Paul  DmiKlaK  (Illinois) 

Repri'Miitalive  John  .Mcforiuark  (Massa- 

eliu«etf»). 

Representative  Abraham   ^tuIt«r   (New 

York). 
Representative   Morgan    Motilder    CMls- 

yourl). 
RepreaetiUllve  Wrl»ht  Patman  (Texan)    . . 
Representiitlve    I>->t*r    JlolliUian    (Ntw 

Y..irki. 
Re[>re8entatlreJohn  Dinrell  ( M IrhlRan) . . 
Repri-seutative  Coya  Kuutaon   (.Muiuc- 

sofa). 
Repre.sentatlv«     Peter     Rodliio     (New 

Jer^'ey). 

Sen.ilor  Wininm  Proimfre  nvis<>on.s|n)... 

S«'n;aQr  .Alan  mile  (Nevada)  

Senator  Jugteph  Clark  (Peiins>lvauia> 

.'Senator  Mul  ert  Humphrey „.. 

.Senator  Pnid  Doiicliui 

.Senator  John  Pantore  (Uhmle  Island)   

Represj'iii  iti\e  Mihm  Piui  (llhiioL-) 

Senator  W  lUuiu  Fulbftcht  (Arkansas).... 
do 


Klcuku  paint 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.    Itj,  lu,'->8 
Do 


12 


Seniilur  P.*ul  i>otn:las    

Repri-sentfiflve  Charles  Vanik  (Ohioi.    .. 
Repmrnuuive  Abraham   Miilt4T   (New 

York;. 
Senat<ir  William  Proxmire  (WLscoasln). .. 

.<en.»tor  Wnilnm  KuP.rlrht 

Senator  .Mike  Mnt).Hllfid 

Reproeuiaiive  tieotKc  Christopher  (Ml»- 

soiirl). 

Senator  Ralph  Y'arhorourh..... _... 

Repceseutative  Melvin  Pfuv .. 

Repr<'««'nt  itive  Joe  Kvlns  (Trnne<i»e> 

Representative   Coya   knulaoo    (Minite- 

sot. II. 

Representative    .Abraham    Muiler    (\ew 
York). 

Senator  William  Proxmlr*  ....... ...^... 

Senator  IluUrt  IIuiU|iliny. ......... ...._, 

Senator  I,ynd'«n  Johnson        .i- 

Reims- iitatau    Philip    Phllbin    (Ma.vs*. 
eliU-silLsi. 

Repnsetit  itlve  Peter  R^dtno  (Vew  York) 

Reprcsenl.illve  John  Shelley  'CalK' mia).. 

Reiiri  sent  ili\e  TlK>tna.<  J.  Liuie  t-^t'^'<iia- 
rhiiM'tls). 

.•Jena'of  I, >  rid' in  Jnha«)n 

.*M'ni'or  Jos.-ph  O'Mahoney  (Wyomlnit).. 

S«-iia'or  Ralph  ^'artKjrouKh 

S<'nator  II  my  Ilynl  (Virt'lnla) 

St-nutfjr  Willmm  I'roxirlrr   ..... 

S<-naior  liiiiiert  Hiuiiphrey... ........ 

Senator  Willuni  Proxmire 

Heiwewnlallve  RoN-rt  Sikes  (  KktrlcJaJ 

Kepres<'nt»tivo  .\l>rahiiin  .Muiler 

S4'nalur  olln  Joiiii.-t>iii  (,>u<itli  Caroluut;.. 

SvnuliiT  Julu)  Ketinoly 

Keiire.sent alive    ilugh    AddunUM    (New 
Jersey". 

Repr"*rnfiflre  Petrr  Rodino 

Sen.ilor  .Mike  .M»n>sfleld    ..1 

Sen.itor  W  Uli.uu  Pmunlre „... 

'lo 

Repn'wnlulive  .M>r«htiin  Muiler 

RepreHiitulive 'I  li.inias  I.atie 
Representative  J.   Floy«l  Bnvdlni;  (K.sn- 
sas). 

Senator  William  Proxmire 

Senator  Huliert  Iliimf>lirey .... 

.*»<  nalor  Wayne  .Morse    ... 

Repre.-i«  nlat'ive  John  Hynt  (Cieortia)...,.. 

Sen.itor T!>tlTi  Sparknian    

Senat/ir  Wllliuni  Proxmire. . 

Repn-senlallve  Hay  .Madden   

Heiiiesentative  Harold  l^unohiie  (.Ma«»a- 
eliti.self  N'. 

*Sen<>tor  Paul  I>oiiirla.«  . 

Repreveiiiativt    timer    Holland    (t'enn- 
sylvanla). 

•Senntor  PanI  Dotiflns 

RepieM'Iitatlve  lieori-e  Rhodes............ 

Repres»-ntalive  DaliM'l  Huod..... , 

ijtnator  William  I'.'oxniire 

Senator  lliihert  lliimnhrry 

Senator  Wayne  Morse 

Representative  Wright  Patman.'.'.."!'! 
Representative    Ed    Edmondson    (t)khi- 

honrn). 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver. . .        

Representmlve  Eii(fi-ne  McCarthy  (Sim- 

ne.vital. 
RepresentallTeJohn  Dlrntell... 

..<lo 

Hepre^entntK-e  J.  Kloyd  Bnwllnr 

Senator  Stuart  Symlnidon  ( .Mls«ourl)..,_.. 
Senator  \\  illiam  I'roxmire.. 


ATXM. 
at:  to. 

'A22Ki-AJ»3. 

4in«. 

4I3M 

A2a>'»  A22J0. 

435«-43«iO. 
4.V.0  43»12. 

43CV. 

43^5- 43M. 
43<iC-43f.7. 

43<.7. 

419.1. 

4IV7. 

42(tl. 

421  lO. 

4774. 

4297. 

A:m*\  A  2307. 

44I« 

4430. 

443IJ. 

A■JV■^  A2SVI. 

A341»-A241«. 

4M1. 
4.VW. 

4A3M. 

4578. 

A34.\V 

A248J  A2483. 
A?'.n  \:'.S4V 

A2654-A255& 

4701. 

4719. 
4722. 
47:». 
47U5. 

4«lrt. 
A2.'«3-A35M. 

494*1. 


41W. 

MC.1. 

5*Mi. 
.VMP. 

»«a 

5112. 
5IHV. 

A27)H 

5>4. 
5".<<4. 


A2797. 


9MH. 

SMC 
A.T07.V 
A3III. 

A3r.i.  A3127. 
A3127. 


aj>v>. 

«n7n. 
emu. 

6162. 

A^I7« 
l-1'.IV. 

11273. 


A3I7». 


AaJM. 

AJJ'.o.. 

A^w;  A.1297. 
A3.''.*'J  .\X««. 


AXiUS. 


A3.ii)l- 
fMAI. 

»Ma. 

0381. 
•4X2. 
6440. 

8454. 

r,4M. 
•4M. 


•473. 
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On  April  6.  1950.  after  3  months  of 
high  unemploymrnt.  President  Truman 
presented  to  the  Congress  his  remedy  for 
the  situation — a  message  recommending 
that  the  unemployment  irusurance  bene- 
fits be  extended  to  6  million  workers  not 
already  covered,  including  workers  in 
.•>mall  firms  and  Federal  Government  ci- 
vilian employee.s.  However,  the  Demo- 
crat-contrcllcd  81.st  Congress  took  no 
action  on  Truman'.s  recommendations. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
press  who  should  be  ^iven  credit  for  en- 
larcinK  coverage  of  the  much  needed 
unemployment  insurance  Ict^islalion. 
Tlu*  Republicans  extended  benefits  to 
Federal  Government  civilian  employees. 
The  Republicans  brou|.;ht  thousands  of 
additional  small  firm.s  under  this  cov- 
erat,'e,  reducing  the  eliK'ibihty  require- 
ment in  the  number  ol  employees  from 
8  or  more  to  4  or  moriv  The  Republi- 
cans also  set  up  an  $8  billion  reserve 
fund  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  on  whicli  the  States  could  draw. 

In  contrast  to  the  halfhearted  at- 
tempts of  the  Democrats  to  lelieve  un- 
f  mployment  in  1950.  let  me  review  the 
Republican  record  in  1957  and  1958 — a 
record  of  specific  actions  and  recom- 
mendations dcsifined  to  stimulate  the 
economy  Proof  of  thi.s  is  shown  in  50 
separate  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans up  to  March  30.  1958.  It  has 
not  taken  3  months  of  starint;  at  hiph 
unemployment  fluures  for  tlie  Republi- 
cans to  f:et  started  as  was  the  ca^e  in 
1950  when  President  Truman  faced  the 
same  situation. 

Tlie  Republican  actions  and  propram 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  help  em- 
ployment throuRh  March  30.  1958.  are: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTIONS 

First.  Defense  contracts  accelerated  to 
$13.4  billion  in  first  half  of  1958  as 
aeainsl  $7  9  billion  In  last  half  of  1957. 
Calendar  year  totals:  1958 — $23.6  bil- 
lion: 1957— $17.8  billion. 

Second.  SpendiiiR  increased  in  Federal 
highway  programs  by  $i)00  million  over 
last  fi.scal  year  and  plans  call  for  addi- 
tional increase  of  $600  million  in  fiscal 
1959.  ^ 

Third  Acceleration  of  authorized  civil 
works  by  $200  million  i'.\  current  fiscal 
year. 

Fourth  Federal  Re.ser'e  discount  rate 
reduced  from  3 '  ^  to  3  percent  on  No- 
vember 14. 

Fifth  Re.«;erve  requirement  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  reduced  or.e-half  of  1  per- 


cent on  February  20.  thereby  freeing  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  for  lending. 

Sixth.  Release  of  $107  million  for  ad- 
ditional purchase  of  military  Capehart 
housinK  loans  by  Federal  National  Mort- 
gape  A.s.sociation. 

Seventh.  Additional  $50  milUion  in 
capital  grant  funds  for  urban  renewal 
projects  i.ssued. 

Eighth.  FNMA  received  additional  $20 
million  for  purchase  of  FHA  insured 
loans  for  cooperative  housing. 

Ninth.  FHA-insured  mortgage  down- 
payments  reduced. 

Tenth  Release  of  additional  $200  mil- 
lion for  u.se  in  FNMAs  special  assistance 
mortgage-buying  program. 

Eleventh.  About  60  Federal  buildings 
programed  for  lease-purchase  construc- 
tion, requiring  $105  million  financing. 
If  ordered  by  Congress  for  financing  by 
direct  appropriations  $177  million  would 
be  appropriated. 

Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  di.scount 
rate  cut  from  3  to  2^4  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 21. 

Thirteenth.  Rule  requiring  cash  pay- 
ment of  FHA  closing  costs  eliminated, 
in  effect  a  farther  reduction  of  down 
payment   requirement. 

Fourteenth.  More  funds  attracted  to 
VA-insured  mortgages  by  permitting  in- 
crea.se  in  maximum  yields  allowed  on 
VA  loans  traded  in  secondary  markets. 

Fifteenth.  Defen.se  Department  di- 
rected to  funnel  contracts  to  distressed 
labor  areas  and  to  small  business  gen- 
erally. In  February.  $102  million  in 
Federal  contracts  set  a.side  for  small 
business,  twice  the  amount  in  February 
1957. 

Sixteenth.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  arranged  longer  term  financing 
with  home  loan  banks. 

S?ventecnth.  Army  schedules  award 
of  $100  million  in  motor  vehicle  con- 
tracts in  areas  hit  by  automobile  unem- 
ployment. 

Eighteenth.  Speedup  ordered  in  $1 
billion  worth  of  urban  renewal  loans 
and  grants  handled  by  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Nineteenth.  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate  dropped  from  2^4  to  2I4  percent  on 
March  6. 

Twentieth.  Acceleration  ordered  in 
placement  of  $740  million  in  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  loans  for  elec- 
tric facilities  and  telephones. 

Tuenty-first.  Federal  Reserve  again 
reduces  reserve  requirement  by  one-half 


of  1  percent  on  March  18,  freeing  an- 
other $3  billion  for  lending. 

Twenty-second.  President  orders 
speedup  in  $300  million  in  HHFA  loans 
for  college  housing. 

Twenty-third.  Urban  renewal  pro- 
gram speeded  to  100  new  projects  in 
fiscal  1958  and  120  additional  in  fiscal 
1959,  compared  to  56  started  in  fiscal 
1957. 

Twenty-fourth.  Military  departments 
accelerate  construction  programed  be- 
fore June  30  to  total  of  more  than  $2 
billion  and  expect  to  arrange  financing 
for  $500  million  in  Capehart  housing 
loans.  All  Federal  agencies  directed  to 
plan  immediately  for  as  many  fiscal  1958 
supply  and  equipment  orders  as  possible. 

Twenty-fifth.  Interior  Department 
steps  up  general  construction  program 
by  $25  milhon. 

Twenty-sixth.  Acceleration  ordered 
on  $140  million  in  HHFA  public  housing 
loans. 

Twenty-seventh.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration given  extra  $8  million  for 
general  repair  and  improvement  work. 

Twenty-eighth.  REA  given  additional 
$12.5  million  for  loans. 

Twenty-ninth.  Speedup  ordered  on 
$75  million  in  HHFA  loans  for  public 
facilities. 

Legislative  recommendations 

Thirtieth.  Permit  Federal  Government 
to  assist  States  in  50  percent  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits. 

Thirty-first.  General  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $1.2  billion,  mostly  for 
defense,  requested. 

Thirty-second.  Congress  asked  to  au- 
thorize $2  billion,  3-year  program  of  post 
oifice  modernization  and  construction. 

Thirty-third.  Area  assistance  pro- 
gram recommended  for  Federal  aid  to 
sections  of  the  country  experiencing 
persistent  unemployment. 

Thirty-fourth.  Additional  $200  million 
requested  for  accelerated  urban  renewal 
program  in  year  beginning  July  1. 

Thirty-fifth.  Army  Engineers'  fiscal 
1959  budget  for  civil  works  boosted  by 
$125  million. 

Thirty -sixth.  Congress  asked  to  re- 
move limit  on  life  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Thirty-seventh.  A  $2  billion  increase 
in  lending  authority  of  Export-Import 
Bank  requested.  Bank  to  finance  $625 
million  in  shipments  abroad  in  first  half 
of  1958  with  larger  program  due  in  last 
half  of  this  year.  r'^ 
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Thirty-eighth.  Congress  requested  to 
authorize  $840  million  speedup  in  gen- 
eral OoveiTunent  purchasing  by  June. 

Thirty-ninth.  Congress  asked  to  sus- 
pend expenditure  limitations  in  High- 
way Act.  so  that  additional  $2.2  billion 
can  be  allocated  for  highway  aid  in  cal- 
endar years  1958-1961. 

Fortieth.  Reclamation  Bureau's  1959 
budget  Increased  by  $46  million  to  main- 
tain faster  construction  pace. 

Forty-flrst.  Congress  asked  to  Increase 
size  of  FHA  loan  insurance  and  to  in- 
crease FHA  total  loan  authorization  by 
$3  billion  per  year  for  next  5  fiscal  years. 

Forty-second.  Tax  relief  for  small  bus- 
iness proposed. 

Forty-third.  Acceleration  of  VA  home 
loan  program  proposed  through  ellmiiia- 
tlon  of  interest  rate  limitation. 

Forty-fourth,  Con»jre»s  asked  for  ad- 
ditional $15  million  for  Agriculture  De- 
partment watershed  program  In  fiscal 
1930. 

Forty-flfth.  Supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $46  million  for  Federal  hospital 
aid  proposed. 

Forty-sixth.  Congress  asked  for  $2  mil- 
lion s;ui)plcmental  appropriation  for  FIIA 
to  use  in  speeding  processing  of  loan 
applications. 

Forty-seventh.  District  of  Columbia 
authorized  to  propose  SlOO  million  public 
works  program,  to  be  financed  with 
Treasury  borrowings. 

Forty-eighth.  Elimination  asked  of  in- 
terest-rate limitation  on  FHA-insured 
loans  for  rental  projects,  cooperative 
housing  and  Capehart  military  housing. 

Forty-ninth.  Interior  Department 
budget  amended  to  permit  early  start  on 
small  reclamation  projects. 

Fiftieth.  Additional  lending  authority 
proposed  for  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  his  very 
fine  and  factual  statement.  Certainly 
no  one  can  refute  the  figures  that  have 
been  taken  from  the  record.  The  state- 
ments are  clear  and  concise,  and  prove 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party 
whether  it  is  in  the  Hou.se  or  outside 
the  Congress  always  wants  to  take  the 
part  of  gloom  and  doom  and  place  the 
blame  anywliere  except  on  their  own 
shoulders. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  something 
that  has  a  little  relation  to  the  present 
situation  about  whicli  the  gentleman  is 
speaking.  In  the  Herald-Tribune  of 
Sunday  there  was  an  article  on  the  front 
page  with  this  heading: 
FKE.NfCH    Crisis    May    Cancel    Truman    Trip 

The  situation  In  Prance  may  keep  fornior 
President  Harry  S  Truman  and  Mrs.  Tru- 
man from  sailing  tomorrow  on  tlie  liner  In- 
dependence for  a  month's  vacation  in  Eu- 
rope. On  ilia  arrival  from  Kansas  City  yes- 
terday, he  said : 

"I  hope  the  disastrous  situation  in  France 
doesn't  get  any  worse,  becavisc  If  It  does,  we 
may  have  to  change  ovir  plans.  Sometimes 
I   thlnJc   France   Is   abovit   to  fall   to   pieces." 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  a 
great  deal  of  bearing  on  what  happens  to 


our  foreign  policy,  when  people  who  are 
in  high  places  in  our  country  make 
statements  of  that  kind.  Just  how  can 
our  administration  keep  a  f^rin  footing 
with  people  abroad  when  a  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  makes  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi.s.  this  is  an  example  of 
Ju:;t  what  happens  with  the  Democratic 
Party  when  they  open  their  mouths  on 
this  type  of  relation. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  ob.scrvatlon. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemm  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  I  compliment  the 
gci;tleman  from  Illinois  most  highly  on 
the  way  he  has  cxpres.scd  tlils  situation 
and  how  he  has  documented  it.  It  re- 
veals considerable  and  sound  thinking. 

As  a  response  to  the  quotation  from 
the  distinguished  ex- President,  the  an- 
swer to  his  remark  at  that  time  Is  that 
today  he  says  this: 

There  are  those  who  liave  been  «aylng  tli.^t 
a  little  recesfeiou  is  a  R<.>ad  tlung  f<>r  the 
health  of  our  economy.  They  wotjid  like  you 
to  believe  that  a  temporary  curb  of  pros- 
perity Is  the  way  to  halt  runaway  Inflation. 
This  kind  of  thliikUiR  Is  like  believing  a  little 
bit  of  war  might  be  beneficial. 

Also.  In  1949.  the  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic action  said: 

We  are  now  in  no  Immediate  economic 
emergency  which  would  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  rush  pellmell  Into  an  Improvteed 
program  of  action  that  discarded  longer 
range  consideration. 

What  do  they  say  today? 

If  this  recession  were  allowed  to  run  Its 
natural  course,  this  woiUd  cause  furtlier 
needless  human  suffering  and  cost  the  v.  hole 
country  additional  billions. 

This  was  on  February  12  in  a  state- 
ment urging  a  crash  program  of  10  New 
Dv-'ahsh  spending  plans.  I  think  that 
might  supplement  the  gentleman's  very 
able  statement  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  mc. 

Mr.  SHEEIIAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  That  is.  as  he  so 
well  put  it,  the  point  I  tried  to  make 
here.  We  all,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, must  be  concerned  with  unemploy- 
ment and  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
people  who  are  unemployed.  Yet  it  often 
strikes  me  as  very  peculiar  tliat  too 
much  politics  is  played  with  unemploy- 
ment. In  other  words,  if  we  do  have  un- 
employment, which  we  do  at  the  present 
time,  all  of  us  .should  lend  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  not  cover  up  and  re- 
fuse to  face  the  facts.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  tried  to  bring  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congre.ss;  becau.se 
in  the  same  4-montii  period,  compa- 
rably speaking  in  1950  and  1958,  the  only 
difference  in  my  estimation  is  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  are  in  now  and 
the  Democrats  were  in  1950:  and  the 
Democrats,  if  they  were  reali.stic  and 
really  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  un- 
employed, should  have  been  just  as  much 
concerned  and  should  have  made  as 
many  speeches  in  1950  as  they  are  mak- 
ing in  1958. 


Mr.  Mc\TY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEIIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McVEY.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  cxpre.s.sing  our  appreciation 
for  this  very  flne  statement  on  the  part 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  His  statement  gives  us  com- 
plete statistics  on  a  mo-t  important  sub- 
ject. I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  it 
and  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  ex- 
cellent presentation. 

Mr.  fcjHEEHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Ljke  my  collenRue, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Mc- 
Vey  I ,  I  feel  always  that  many  of  us  in  the 
well  of  the  Hou.se  stand  up  hf  re  and  make 
charges,  and  I  do  not  muid  m.iking 
charges  when  I  can  support  lliem  ullh 
facts  whenever  I  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing atxjut  any  of  my  Democratic 
frli'nds,  and  I  try  not  sperlflcally  to 
single  out  an  individual,  but  I  try  to  back 
lip  the  record  with  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  we  are  able  to  get  and  pre.sint 
in  a  really  t  ficctual  manner. 


COMBAT  STRENCfTH  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF  I  HE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY 

The  .«=PEAKFR  Under  prevlotis  order 
of  the  Hou.-e.  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiKES)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  progrcsive  dilution 
of  the  combat  stren'Uh  and  combat  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  States  Army. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  because  I  tjelieve 
we  sec  before  us,  for  fl.cal  year  1959,  a 
simple  continuation  of  a  trend  which 
started  after  the  Korean  war  Reduc- 
tions in  our  Armed  Forces  at  that  time 
were  understandable.  However,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  cumulative 
elTects  of  these  reductions  in  the  Army 
strength  and  effectiveness,  continued 
year  after  year,  now  con<=tilutc  a  vital 
deficiency  in  oiu'  national  defense  pos- 
ture. 

The  proposed  .strength  of  only  870,000 
men  for  our  Army  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  for  world 
conditions  today.  The  calculated  risk  is 
too  great  to  accept.  This  proposed 
strength  of  870,000  was  not  concurred 
in  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  it  Ls  a 
strength  figure  wh'ch  was  dictated  by 
purely  fi.scal  consideration.*;,  over-nding 
the  profe.'^sional  convictions  and  objec- 
tions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  tlie  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  streni^th  which  the 
Army  must  have  to  meet  iLs  responsibil- 
ities in  the  world  today  is  at  least  900.000 
men  and  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
them. 

Now,  why  Ls  Uiis  so? 
Today  the  Soviet  threat  remains  as 
great,  if  not  greater  tlian  ever  t>efore. 
We  need  only  to  look  at  last  weeks  head- 
lines, the  present  international  tensions, 
tiie  Soviet  mi.'^sile  successes,  the  uisidious 
Communist  penetration  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  South  and  Central  America, 
and  the  modernization  and  improvement 
of  the  Soviet  Army  since  World  War  II. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  military  strength 
in  excess  of  4  million  men,  including  an 
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army  of  the  atrerwrth  of  2'2  million. 
1  he  Soviet  Army  ha«  greatly  Increased 
its  mobility  and  firepower,  having  re- 
ceived a  new  family  of  army  missiles, 
new  artillery  and  small  arms,  new  com- 
bat vehicles.  Including  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  medium  tanks,  amphibious 
vehicles,  and  helicopters.  Add  to  these 
the  capability  for  both  large  and  small 
nuclear  weapons,  which  from  all  Indica- 
tions the  Soviets  have,  and  we  mdeed  are 
confronted  with  a  formidable  threat — I 
am  sure  there  Is  none  among  you  who 
would  contend  that  Uic  Riu»ji»ian  pattern 
is  one  for  peace.  Abo,  we  mu.'.t  not  over- 
look either,  the  combined  strength  of  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
Armies  of  2  <  ^  million  men.  Even  though 
the  Chinese  CommunL<<ts  have  announced 
their  intention  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  North  Korea,  they  retain  the  capa- 
bility of  rapidly  reentering  Korea,  or  of 
being  committed  Ui  other  possible  areas 
cf  Asia. 

I  regard  it  as  particularly  significant 
that  the  Ru^lans  and  their  satellites, 
while  developing  their  nuclear  and  mis- 
sile capabilities  for  a  general  war,  have 
a.v.iKned  a  veiy  high  priority  to  develop- 
ing the  means  to  pursue  their  objective 
of  world  domination  by  means  and 
methods  .'-hort  of  a  general  nuclear  war. 
It  thus  now  is  generally  accepted  that 
while  a  general  war  with  massive  nuclear 
blows  and  counterblows  constitutes  the 
greater  risk,  of  course,  to  our  Nations 
survival  if  it  sliould  occur,  it  is  the  least 
likely  threat,  as  the  ability  to  dehver 
blows  and  counterblows  on  both  sides  is 
approaching  a  state  of  balance.  The 
mo.'^t  probable  cour.'«e  the  Russiaas  and 
the  satellites  will  pur.i-ue  is  one  to  infil- 
trate, subvert,  and,  vihere  neces.sary  to 
avoid  delays  in  their  timetable  for  world 
domination,  initiate  local  aggression. 

Tlie  principal  responsibilities  of  the 
Army  may  be  summarized  as:  Fir.'^t, 
the  maintenance  of  overseas  forces  for 
deterrence  of  agi-ression  or  for  the  ef- 
fective resistance  to  aggression  if  deter- 
rence fails;  second,  the  maintenance  of 
a  mobile  combat-ready  strategic  force 
at  home  for  the  lapid  reinforcement  of 
forward  deployed  forces  or  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  other  local  ag- 
gressions; and  third,  tlie  contribution  of 
Army  forces  as  required  for  the  defcn.se 
of  the  United  States  against  air  attack. 

Of  these  responsibilties,  it  Is  the 
proKiessive  Impairment  of  the  Army 
ability  to  stop  local  aggressions  which 
causes  me  genuine  concern.  Our  grow- 
ing inability  to  move  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively to  stop  Iccal  aggressions  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  Achilles  heel  of  our 
United  States  defense  effort.  Our  con- 
stantly declining  capability  to  respond 
to  calls  for  help  from  small  allied  na- 
tions or  small  neutral  nations  will  have 
a  tremendous  psychological  impact  upon 
other  straddle-the-fcnce  nations.  Such 
failure  on  our  part  will  weaken  po- 
litical, military,  and  cultural  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  existing 
and  potential  allies.  Tlie  distinctive 
fcatuie  of  this  type  of  limited  war  is 
Uiat  its  outcome  does  not  involve,  or 
seem  to  Involve,  our  national  survival 
directly.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
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«lgnlflcance  of  remaining  prepared  to 
counter  such  local  aggressions. 

While  stopping  local  aggressions  Is  a 
responsibility  of  all  three  services,  this 
responsibility  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  Army — and  this  is  the  rea.son  for  my 
concern,  and  the  reason  for  my  .speak- 
ing on  this  sub.iect  today.  Continued  re- 
duction in  Army  forces,  both  in  the 
Ready  Forces  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  our  overseas  forces,  invites 
expansion,  coups,  and  renewed  aggres- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  Army  has  been  reduced  from  an 
active  strength  of  over  14  million  men 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1935  to  a 
projx)ted  870,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1959,  and  the  number  of  active  divisions 
has  decreased  from  20  to  14  during  that 
time.  The  reduction  in  strength  to 
870  000  as  proposed  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959  Army  budget  will  curtail  durin;?  the 
next  year,  the  combat  capability  of  our 
forces  in  Europe  and  In  Korea,  and  will 
reduce  the  number  of  divisions  in  the 
United  States  that  are  ready  for  com- 
bat. Of  the  6  divisions  then  remaining 
in  the  United  States,  only  3  wotUd  be 
available  for  early  deployment.  The 
other  three  divisions  will  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  training  of  replacements 
and  of  our  Reserve  component  6-month 
trainees. 

The  active  Army  cannot  be  considered 
alone.  The  Reserve  Forces  have  always 
constituted  a  strength  backup  to  our  rel- 
atively small  active  Army.  These  Re- 
serve Forces  mu.'-t  be  adequately  trained 
and  prepared  for  early  entry  into  com- 
bat. The  National  Guard  now  has  a 
strength  of  over  400.000  men.  I  have 
heard  no  sound  reason  advanced  to  jus- 
tify reduction  below  that  number.  In 
1955  the  Congress  passed  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  to  improve  the  readiness  of 
the  Reserves.  Tlie  strength  of  the  Army 
Reserves,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  fall  below  the  300,000  paid 
drill  strength  planned  for  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1959.  These  Resei-ve  units,  as 
well  as  our  active  Army  units,  must  be 
highly  trained,  fully  equipped,  and  ca- 
pable of  winning  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
future  with  no  unnecessary  casualties. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Anny  Re- 
sen'c  depend  upon  the  active  Army  for 
training  support.  Reduction  of  the  ac- 
tive Army  to  870,000  means  a  reduction 
in  its  capability  to  provide  that  training 
support  to  a  Guard  and  Reserve  force 
of  700,000.  There  would  be  a  deficit  of 
-some  6.000-7.000  trainers  which  the  ac- 
tive Army  must,  nevertheless,  provide 
for  the  training  support  of  a  700.000  Re- 
serve Force.  Many  of  these  tiainers 
would  have  to  be  drawn  from  active 
Army  divisions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  this  would  further  reduce  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of   our  Ready  Forces. 

Army  overseas  forces  constitute  our 
first  line  of  defense — a  shield — with  the 
mission  of  deterring  aggression  in  the 
important  strategic  areas  where  they 
stand  guard.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
deterrent  has  been  shown  by  the  lack 
of  any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Soviet    bloc    nations    in    ai'cas    where 


United  States  Army  forces  have  been 
deployed.  These  forces  must  be  strong 
enough  to  convince  our  allies  of  our  will 
and  ability  to  resist  aggressions,  and  to 
convince  our  enemies  that  a  forward 
movement  in  these  strategic  areas  will 
be  blocked  on  the  ground  long  enough 
to  allow  time  for  reinforcement  and  for 
the  application  of  our  full  miUtary 
power,  if  necessar>'.  Any  reduction  in 
the  personnel  strength  of  these  overseas 
deployments  will  weaken  our  ability  to 
counter  local  aggression  or  to  carry  out 
the  Initial  tasks  of  general  war,  and  It 
may  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
United  States  Army  troops  remaining. 

In  some  cases,  our  overseas  units  are 
being  maintained  on  paper  by  borrowing 
local  soldiers.  For  example.  In  the 
United  States  Army  forces  In  Korea, 
about  15,000  Korean  troops  must  be  iwed 
to  fill  up  United  States  combat  units 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  at  full 
strength. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  must  have  an 
active  Army  of  at  least  900,000  including 
15  divisions,  which  are  well  equipped 
with  modem  weapons  and  the  latest 
equipment,  and  a  700.000  paid  drill 
Reserve  Force  structure  with  imits 
equipped  and  organized  exactly  the  same 
as  our  active  units.  A  portion  of  this 
30,000-man  active  Army  increase  over 
the  budget  strength  of  870,000  would 
allow  the  Army  some  flexibility  to  make 
required  adjustments  in  overseas  forces. 
Specifically,  Army  forces  in  the  Pacific 
area  would  be  augmented  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  combat  and  logistical 
support  units.  United  States  personnel 
would  replace  some  of  the  15,000  Korean 
troops  now  assigned  to  United  States  di- 
visions, thereby  improving  the  combat 
capability  of  these  divisions.  Army 
forces  in  Europe  would  be  augmented  to 
increase  our  combat  capability. 

A  major  portion  of  the  additional 
30,000  personnel  would  be  allocated  to 
the  Ready  Forces  in  the  United  States 
and  eliminate  the  need  to  inactivate 
another  Army  division. 

Some  of  the  additional  personnel 
would  be  utilized  to  accommodate  un 
increase  in  training,  Including  an  in- 
crease in  active  Army  personnel  avail- 
::.ble  to  train  a  700,000  paid  drill  force 
of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  additional  cost  of  retaining  an 
active  Army  of  900.000  rather  than  the 
reduction  proposed  in  the  budget  will 
be  $99  million — rather  than  the  $84  mil- 
lion previously  mentioned — $45  million 
for  military  personiiel,  Army,  $39  mil- 
lion for  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  approximately  $15  million  for  pro- 
curement of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army — to  replace  constimption  and 
wear-out  during  fiscal  year  1959  by  these 
additional  30,000  troops.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  our  national  debt,  and  the 
effect  of  $99  million  upon  the  economy 
of  the  countrj'.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  additional  security  is  something 
which   we  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

This  increase  in  strength  is  only  part 
of  having  a  most  effective  ground  force; 
these  troops  should  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  items  of  warfare  which 
our  scientific  and  industrial  know-how 
can  make   available.     The   above   cost 
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does  not  Include  funds  for  this  modern- 
ization; however,  I  am  primarily  inter- 
ested, at  this  time,  in  arresting  the  con- 
tinuous reductions  in  our  Army  strength. 
An  authorized  strength  of  900.000  and 
an  additional  $99  million  will  halt  this 
reduction. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  salient 
points  which  deeply  concern  me  and 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  this 
JJation: 

First.  International  tension  Is  increas- 
ing: the  Soviet's  Army  of  2'2  million 
men  is  being  modernized  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  and  the  Soviet  threat  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the  past. 

Second.  A  strength  of  870.000  for  our 
Army  is  not  adequate.  The  assigned 
missions  and  commitments  of  our  Army 
have  not  changed,  nor  have  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  an  870.000 
Army  force  structure. 

Third.  Tlie  gradual  erosion  of  the  Free 
World  position  through  piecemeal  local 
aggression  around  the  periphery  of  the 
West  has  become  the  most  probable  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 

Fourth.  The  Army  has  been  cut  from 
20  divisions  to  14  divisions  since  1955, 
and  is  now  on  such  an  austere  basis  that 
it  is  doubtful  that  our  deployed  forces 
could  effectively  operate  in  sustained 
combat,  or  that  our  reinforcing  units 
could  rapidly  and  decisively  move  to 
and  contain  Communist  local  aggres- 
sions such  as  Korea. 

Fifth.  The  minimum  acceptable 
means  to  stop  these  trends  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  900.000-man  Army  of  15  divi- 
sions and  a  700.000  paid-drill  Reserve 
Force  structure  with  all  active  and  re- 
serve units  well  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  and  the  latest  equipment. 

Sixth.  The  additional  cost  of  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  active  Army 
at  900.000  for  fiscal  year  1959  is  about 
$99  million,  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
greatly  improved  effectiveness  of  our 
military  organization,  which  already  is 
spread  too  thin  in  view  of  our  worldwide 
commitments. 


ONE  THING  IS  CERTAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Porter  1  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
except  Mr.  Dulles  seems  agreed  that  we 
need  to  reapprai.se  and  to  alter  our  poli- 
cies toward  Latin  America. 

Senator  Smathers.  who  has  lonT  had 
an  informed  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
Latin  America,  has  said  this  for  at  lea.st 
4  years.  On  May  14,  1958,  he  said  in  the 
other  body: 

One  tiling  is  certain.  Mr.  President,  namely, 
that  the  demonstrations  show  the  urgent 
need  for  a  reappraisal  of  our  policies  toward 
Latin  America.  To  dismiss  as  merely  the 
handiwork  of  the  Communi.sts  the  bitter  re- 
ception accorded  the  Vice  President  at  vari- 
ous places  which  he  has  visited  in  the  course 
of  his  trip  Is  to  Ignore  the  realities  of  the 
day. 

Another  experienced  and  able  observer 
of  the  Latin  American  scene  is  Seralino 


Romualdl,  AFL-CIO  Inter-American 
Representative  who  joined  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  recent  inaugura- 
tion of  Argentina's  new  president.  Ar- 
turo  Prondizi.  In  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
May  24,  1958,  he  wrott^; 

One  thing  Is  certain — all  are  now  agreed 
that  a  thorotitjhRoing  review  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  with  Latin 
America  Is  needed.  This  must  be  undertaken 
promptly  with  a  determination  to  explore 
the  sources  of  tlie  grievances  and  misunder- 
standings of  our  neiv;hb<jr8  to  the  south  and 
with  an  equal  determination  on  both  sides 
to  take  deep-rooted,  lasting  corrective 
measures. 

It  is  clear  that  one  thing  Is  certain:  a 
reappraisal  is  needed  and  changes  are 
bound  to  result.  What  is  not  certain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  whether  Mr  Nixon  will  be  of 
much  help.  Senator  Morse  s  committee 
in  the  other  body  will  soon  begin  its 
study.  It  is  likely  that  our  own  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  presently  launch 
its  own  review  and  that  delegations  from 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  will  visit  Latin 
America  this  fall. 

But  how  do  we  change  administration 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  urgencies 
of  the  situation?  There  is  only  one 
way.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  could  also  help 
per.suade  his  party  affiliates  in  the  House 
to  support  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments bill,  can  persuade  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Our  capa- 
ble colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Boccsl,  said  May  13, 
1958: 

Developments  In  Latin  America  point  tip 
the  necessity  for  passing  thi.s  bill  better  than 
any  arguments  th.it  I  can  advance. 

Will  our  Vice  Pi'esident  prevail  over 
Mr.  Dulles?  Will  he  ti-y  to  convince  his 
Republican  friends  in  the  House  to  heed 
the  lessons  he  learned  in  Latin  America? 
He  has  said  he  would.  I  hope  he  will, 
but  I  can  see  reasons  why  there  may  be 
doubts  that  he  will.  I  set  them  forth 
here  so  that  he  may,  if  he  .--hould  see  fit. 
reassure  the  many  persons  in  this  hemi- 
sphere whose  hopes  are  high  that  he  will 
follow  through. 

Of  course  I  am  prejudiced  about  Mr. 
Nixon.  I  am  among  tiiose  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  explanation  of  his 
fund.  I  am  among  those  who  deeply  re- 
sented his  campaigns  agairL^t  Jerry 
Voorhees  and  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 
and  his  u.~e  of  the  same  smear  tech- 
niques in  national  campaigns.  The  use 
of  disloyalty  imphcations  in  political 
discussions  has  been  privately,  so  we  are 
told,  dismissed  by  the  Vice  President  as 
a  sin  of  his  youth.  Many  of  us  would 
feel  better  if  the  repentance  had  been 
public.  But  today  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  Latin  America  and  actions  of 
the  Vice  President  during  and  after  his 
Latin  American  good-will  tour. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  retuinod  from  his 
sorry  experiences  in  South  America  with 
some  decisive  recommendation  regard- 
ing our  Latin   American  policy. 

On  the  first  leg  of  his  trip,  in  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  he  met  the  wave  of  criti- 
cism of  United  States  policy  toward 
hemisphere  dictators  by  echoing  the  old 
State  Department  line.     Mr.  Nixon  told 


his  critical  audiences  that  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  us  regarding  dictator- 
ships in  Latin  America  would  constitute 
intervention. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Nixon  reached  Peru 
he  seems  to  have  wavered  from  that 
conviction,  despite  the  battery  of  high- 
powered  advi.sers  at  his  elt)ow.  Since 
his  arrival  back  home,  his  parting  of  the 
way  with  the  State  Department  has  been 
outspoken  and  unequivocal. 

MR     NIXON'S    DISCOVERIES 

Mr  Nixon  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  real  South  America.  He  found  a 
continent  in  ferment  and  a  people 
yearning  for  freedom.  He  foimd  the 
Communists  on  hand  ready  to  identify 
them.selves  with  the  burning  aspirations 
of  the  populace.  Where  are  we  in  the 
picture?  Ironically,  the  Vice  President 
found  the  United  States,  suppo.sed  leader 
of  the  Free  World  and  defender  of  human 
rights,  identified  in  the  popular  mind 
With  brutal  dictatorships  and  old-style 
dollar  diplomacy. 

I  cannot,  of  course.  «;i"»eak  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  His  own  statements,  however, 
are  on  record.  At  the  National  Pre.s.s 
Club  luncheon  last  week,  he  cautioned 
against  a  comfortable  dismissal  of  the 
violence  he  encountered  as  solely  the 
work  of  the  Communists.  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  words:  "While  it  Is  true 
that  Communists  spearheaded  the  at- 
tacks, they  had  a  lot  of  willing  spear 
carriers  with  them." 

MR     NIXON'S    RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  necessary  step  to  recuf>erate  our 
lost  prestige  througliout  Latin  America, 
Mr.  Nixon  dcscnl)ed  his  new  pohcy  this 
way: 

For  dictators,  a  formal  hnnd^^hake:  for 
oIQclals  of  free  countries,  an  embrace. 

A  report  by  a  I'^ading  Latin  Amerj[can 
news  magazine.  Vision,  recites  the  bill 
of  particulars  against  the  United  States: 

It  Is  nl.so  hard  to  overestimate  the  com- 
plaint that  the  United  States  appe.-^rs  to 
support  dictatorial  governments.  Tliis  Is 
particularly  serious  today  while  a  wave  of 
political  liberalism  Is  sweeping  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Most  political  leaders  south  of  ttie 
border  will  ajjree  that  the  United  States 
mu.":t  not  Interfere  in  the  internal  alTatrs  of 
Latin-American  countries.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  more  often  than  not,  Washington 
has  seemed  to  smile  upon  dictatorial 
regimes.  They  cannot  forset  that  Mlltou 
Eisenhower  was  chummy  with  Juan  Per6n 
In  his  South  American  tour,  or  that  MiU-cos 
P^rez  Jim^-nez.  who  a.^  dictator  kopt  the 
jails  of  V'enezuela  woll  filled,  seemed  to  be 
especially  friendly  with  a  former  A.sslstant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  who  presum.'»bly  approved  the  award 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  P^rez  Jlm<^nez. 
The  sorest  point  Is  that  P<^rez  Jimenez  and 
Pedro  Estrada,  his  secret  police  chief,  both 
received  visas  for  the  United  .States.  As 
one  Venezuelan  editor  put  It:  "Wa.'-hlngton 
keeps  out  Charlie  Chaplin  the  clown,  but 
accepts  P^rez  Jimenez  and  Eattada.  tlie 
butchers." 

He  further  called  for  personnel 
changes  in  several  spots  to  strengthen 
the  administration's  new  policy  of  giv- 
ing Latin  America  top  priority.  In 
addition,  he  advocated  that  personnel 
should  be  instructed  to  meet  with  people 
at  all  levels  and  not  confine  their  con- 
tacts to  the  so-called  elite. 
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Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
v.ith,  among  other  distinguished  Latin 
Americans.  Gov.  Munoz-Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico;  In  Colombia  with  Dr.  Eduardo 
Santos,  the  great  former  president  and 
publisher  of  El  Tiempo.  and  with  Dr. 
Lleras  Camargo,  former  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  OAS  and  recently  elected 
President  of  Colombia;  in  Costa  Rica 
With  President  Figueres  and  members  of 
tlie  Costa  Rican  Government;  and  fin- 
ally in  Panama  with  members  of  the 
Panamanian  Press  Association.  On 
July  15.  10  months  ago,  I  submitted  to 
the  House  a  record  of  my  findings. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

It  Ls  With  much  sndne«;s  that  T  mu.st  In- 
form you  that  these  distinguished  men.  the 
real  friends  of  the  United  States,  are  truly 
apprehensive  of  t:he  piuh  United  States  for- 
eign policy  seeins  to  have  laiieii  in  Latin 
America. 

And  later  In  the  same  report: 

Liitln  Americans  ask  whether  the  liberty 
and  justice  under  law  which  we  are  defend- 
ing today  means  only  llt>erty  and  Justice  un- 
der law  for  United  States  citizens.  They 
want  to  kn'^  w  what  llljertlea  they  are  being 
Uked  to  dciend,  when  It  is  quite  obviui.i£ 
that  the  people  living  under  home-grown 
dictatorships  are  not  enjuying  even  the  mobt 
basic  frecdoma. 

Tin  month.*?  ago  I  tried  to  alert  the 
House  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  becoming  identified 
among  the  suffering  In  Latin  America  as  a 
fiiend  of  the  oppressor,  with  the  restilt  that 
United  States  moral  prest.pe  among  the  peo- 
ple who  ere  suffering  the  rape  of  their  hu- 
man rlghta  plunges  to  rock  bottom.  When 
the  chlpw  are  down,  we  will  .want  and  need 
the  help  of  the  peoi)le,  not  of  the  single  man 
who  tea.porarlly  manipulates  their  govcrn- 
meut. 

As  for  Perez  Jimenez,  then  riding  high 
as  the  bloody  dictator  of  Venezuela,  I 
wrote: 

In  Costa  Rica,  C  jlombla,  Panama  and 
Puerto  Rico  I  racl  niany  young  Veuczueluus 
from  all  walks  of  life — lawyers,  engineers, 
f.irmcis,  architect j— who  are  forced  into  a 
life  of  exi:e  for  the  single  crime  of  urging 
free  elections,  the  basic  tenet  we  proclaim 
so  proudly  In  Europe.  A^sla.  and  the  Fur  E.L£t. 
These  Venezuelans  are  tlie  niinutemen  of 
Venezuelan  liberties,  or  if  you  prefer,  the 
freedom  fighters.  Docs  it  make  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  decorate  the  m.-in  fur 
whom  they  are  sacrificing  family  and  com- 
fort in  the  battle  for  liberty? 

The  Incredible  nsylum  granted  Perez 
Jimenez  in  these  United  States  after  his 
overthrow  caused  Vice  President  Nixon 
some  trying  moments  in  Caraca:;,  we  are 
told.  Can  wo  new  wonder  wide-eyed 
why  the  Venezuelan  people  are  suspi- 
cious of  our  motives? 

Ten  months  a^o,  I  wrote  in  the  report 
to  Congress: 

Tlie  strongest  defense  against  communism 
Ln  the  Americas  is  a  people  determined  to 
defc.id  a  democratic  way  of  life.  If  dictator- 
ships prevail  and  liold  back  the  clamor  for 
freedom  souUi  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  will 
find  rne  day  we  have  not  only  a  soft  but  an 
Infected  underbelly. 

To  get  our  foreign  policy  back  on  keel. 
I  recommended,  among  other  things: 

First.  Instruct  our  Amba.ssadors  in  dic- 
tatorially  governed  countries  to  avoid  all 


imneces.sary  identification  with  the  dic- 
tator. Instruct  our  Ambassadors  to 
maintain  proper,  but  cool,  diplomatic 
relations,  as  they  do  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Second.  Encourage  democratic  nations 
to  send  their  chiefs  of  state  and  other 
high  officials  to  the  United  States.  Honor 
them  publicly — let  them  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  on  their  side  in  the  tough 
business  of  governing  by  democratic 
process.  We  should  have  an  annual  con- 
ference of  democratic  leaders. 

Third.  No  medals  to  dictators. 

Fourth.  Curb  all  statements  by  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  show  approval  of  dicta- 
tors. 

When  I  arrived  in  Congress.  Latin 
America  was  not  consciously  or  even  un- 
consciously on  my  mind.  The  disappear- 
ance of  my  constituent.  Gerry  Murphy, 
in  another  brutal  hemi.'phere  dictator- 
ship plunged  me  into  an  examination  of 
our  Latin  American  policy.  As  I  pro- 
ceetlcd  with  the  Gerry  Murphy  investi- 
gation, the  glaring  deficiencies  in  our 
Latin  American  policy  became  so  ap- 
parent that  they  cried  out  for  rectifica- 
tion. 

MR.    rCTLI.ES'    blind    SPOT 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  it  took  the  dis- 
maying spectacle  of  riots  against  the 
second  highest  official  of  the  United 
States  to  jar  us  into  action.  Even  now 
we  are  by  no  means  assured  that  the 
State  Department  is  prepared  to  recog- 
nize its  pa.-^t  errors  and  to  rectify  them. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State  has  already  given 
public  notice  of  his  intention  to  do 
nothing. 

One  day  before  the  Vice  President's 
apix^arancc  at  the  Press  Club,  Mr.  Dulles, 
in  his  press  conference,  gave  evidence 
of  a  stubborn  reluctance  to  concede  any 
past  errors  on  the  part  of  his  Depart- 
ment. Unlike  Vice  President  Nixon,  he 
minimizes  the  extent  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. To  listen  to  Mr.  Dulles,  the 
Caracas  riots  would  never  have  occurred 
If  only  the  Venezuelan  Government  had 
supplied  an  adequate  and  efficient  police 
force. 

If  my  information  Is  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  duty  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Dulles  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  he  has  not.  A  high  Vene- 
zuelan oRiCKil.  wlio  was  present  at  the 
airport  when  Mr.  Nixon  arrived,  told 
me  that  it  was  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  the 
same  man  who  had  previou.sly  requested 
an  open  car  for  the  ride  into  Caracas, 
who  insisted  that  the  guard  for  his  party 
be  reduced  to  practically  nothing. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Mr.  Nixon 
went  against  expert  and  responsible  ad- 
vice in  both  Pei-u  and  Venezuela.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  NixoN  should  set  the  record 
straight  pubhcly.  In  any  case,  to  foist 
the  blame  upon  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, as  Mr.  Dulles  has.  is  inaccurate 
and  most  unfair  to  a  government  that 
deserves  and  needs  our  support. 

As  for  the  Vice  President's  recom- 
mendations regarding  our  apparently 
friendly  support  for  dictators.  Mr.  Dulles 
clings  to  his  moribund  definition  of  in- 
ten'ention.  The  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Latin  Americans,  all  of  whom 
favor    nonintervention,    disagree     with 


him  seems  to  make  no  Impression  on  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Early  this  year  I  thought  I  detected  a 
slight  but  significant  change  in  the  ofiQ- 
cial  policies  of  the  State  Department  to- 
ward dictatorships  and  democracies  in 
Latin  America.  The  Department  wrote 
me  a  letter,  which  has  since  been  quoted 
approvingly,  by  both  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  and  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Rubottom,  and  in  which  this  sen- 
tence appeared: 

Wh.le  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  Intervene 
In  the  Internal  development*  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  feel— and  we  do  feel — satisfaction  and 
pleasure  when  the  people  of  any  country 
determinedly  choose  the  road  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

Apparently  the  official  feeling  and  the 
general  feeling  are  identical.  An  un- 
equivocal and  public  expression  of  this 
feeling,  however,  is  still  forbidden,  as  are, 
apparently,  actions  which  indicate  we 
recognize  the  difference  between  a  police 
state  and  a  democracy. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Dulles,  we  must 
lecognize  his  deep  preoccupation  with 
other  vital  areas  of  the  world.  In  the 
same  week  as  the  South  American  de-  ■ 
bacles,  Mr.  Dulles  h^d  to  ponder  the 
effects  of  the  French  crisis  and  of  the 
Lebanese  civil  war.  For  years  he  has 
turned  his  attention  across  the  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Pacific.  Latin  America 
never  has  occupied  a  preeminent  place 
in  Ills  Uiinking.  By  his  remarks,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Dulles  views  the  20th 
century  Latin  American  stiiiggle  for 
liberty  as  a  19th  centuiy  battle  for  power 
between  the  "ins"  and  the  "outs." 

How  he  manages  to  separate  the  Latin 
Americans  from  similar  revolutionary 
forces  abroad  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Perhaps,  in 
his  preoccupation  with  other  areas  of 
the  world,  Latin  American  affairs  have 
overtaken  Mr.  EKilles. 

Let  there  be  no  illusions — the  Commu- 
nists recognize  the  burning  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  American  people,  even  if 
Mr.  Dulles  does  not.  And  as  long  as  he 
conducts  the  personal  diplomacy  for 
which  he  is  noted,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  State  Department  will  base  its 
policies  in  Latin  America  on  Mr.  Dulles' 
antiquated  premises. 

Mr.  NixoN  himself  has  stated  that  the 
ti"ue  measure  of  the  success  of  his  jour- 
ney v.ill  be  in  the  policies  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  people  prac- 
tice in  the  future  in  relation  to  Latin 
American  countries.  Having  won  some 
acclaim  at  home  for  his  determination 
to  continue  with  his  good-will  tour  in 
Peru  and  Venezuela,  we  now  shall  see 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  as  deteiinined 
to  push  his  reforms  upon  the  reluctant 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  meantime,  it  appears  that  the 
Vice  President  will  need  some  coaching 
in  order  to  live  up  to  his  own  recommen- 
dations. At  a  time  when  the  Inter- 
A..merican  Press  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Managua  denounced 
Genei-alissimo  Somoza's  heirs  for  their 
incredibly  cruel  tortures  inflicted  on  a 
Nicaraguan  newsman,  Mr.  Nixon  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  photographed 
wreathed   in   smiles   and   exuding    good 
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win  with  Somoza's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  This  was.  by  his  own 
formula,  an  occasion  for  a  formal  hand- 
shake, not  an  embrace.  It  is  likely  that 
the  picture  will  appear  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and.  I  ask  you.  with  what  effect  on 
their  feelings  toward  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
United  States?  I  grant  you.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dictators  here  in  the 
United  States  are  smooth  operators. 
They  have  had  much  practice  in  ingrati- 
ating themselves.  It  is  up  to  us  to  put 
an  end  to  their  cynical  game. 

PUBLISH   WHrrE   PAPER 

How  can  we  do  so?  We  can  begin  by 
putting  into  practice  Mr.  Nixon's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  treatment  of 
hemisphere  dictators.  As  a  first  step, 
the  Department  of  State  should  publish 
a  white  paper  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  the  tyrannical  governments 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  Latin 
America.  Such  exposure  might  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  current  savage 
police  state  governments  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Nicaragua.  Paraguay,  and 
Cuba.  Unable  to  conduct  their  brutali- 
ties behind  a  smokescreen  of  cordiality, 
i'-rnorance  and  universal  acquiescence, 
the  dictators  would  be  served  notice  that 
their  criminal  acts  do  not  go  unnoticed 
beyond  their  shores.  The  readily  ob- 
tainable facts  about  Perez  Jimenez,  for- 
mer Venezuelan  dictator,  should  be  pub- 
lished and  given  to  General  Swing,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Com- 
missioner, who  then  could  easily  and 
quickly  boot  him  out  of  the  country  on 
an  exclusion  proceeding. 

INSTRUCT    UNTTED    .STATES    DIPLOMATS 

Secondly,  our  Ambassadors  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  should  be  re- 
called for  instructions  in  the  New  Look. 
with  respect  to  when  to  handshake  and 
when  to  embrace.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  one  and  all  that  United  States 
interest  lies  in  promoting  democratic 
Ideals  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and 
not  in  alliance  with  vicious  dictatorships 
whose  collapse  is  inevitable.  It  should 
be  made  crystal  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  their  representatives 
abroad  to  show  our  favor  for  and  faith 
In  tiie  forqes  that  are  striving  for  demo- 
cratic ideals.  Sympathetic  unity  of  the 
democratic  forces  throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is.  clearly,  the  only  true 
defense  against  Communist  subversion 
in  the  New  World. 

CUT    OFT    MUTUAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
DICTATORSHIPS 

Thirdly,  we  should  cut  off  mutual-as- 
sistance funds  and  military  missions  to 
hemisphere  dictators,  something  which 
was  furthered  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  other  day  when 
it  adopted  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Morse.  Throughout  his  South  Ameri- 
can trip,  Mr.  Nixon  heard  criticism  that 
our  military  and  economic  aid  was  being 
used  by  the  dictators  to  perpetuate  their 
pMjwer.  The  question  is  not  one  of  cor- 
recting a  wrong  impression,  as  Mr.  Dulles 
would  want  us  to  believe.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Latin  American  interpretation  is 
correct.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  criti- 
cism at  its  source — the  misguided  and 
misrepresentative  policy  here  at  home. 

The  recent  case  of  the  $600,000  that 
goes  through  Generalissimo  Trujillo  to 


his  wayward  boy  of  29  is  a  pathetic,  but 
apt.  example.  Those  who  argue  that 
our  aid  to  Trujillo  is  necessary  in  the 
fight  against  Communist  domination 
also  argue  that  Trujillo  is  our  great  ally 
in  the  fight  against  communism.  If 
Trujillo  were  sincere  in  his  anticom- 
munism,  he  would  be  our  ally  with  or 
without  our  aid.  As  for  the  mutual- 
assistance  funds  which  are  supposedly 
devoted  to  raising  the  standards  of  the 
Dominican  people,  the  recent  incident 
has  made  it  obvious  that  the  Trujillos 
have  plenty  of  money  squeezed  from 
slave  labor  on  their  island  paradise  to 
provide  their  own  needed  reforms.  But 
what  liappens  to  the  United  States  in 
such  a  deal'  Our  money  goes  down  the 
drain,  while  at  the  same  time  Latin 
American  people  read  us  off  as  fooLs,  or, 
worse  still,  as  intent  on  buying  the  ty- 
rant's worthless  and  degrading  friend- 
ship. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  the 
Caracas  incident,  it  is  tiiat  in  the  world 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the 
cooperation  of  a  dictator  will  avail  us 
nothing  if  he  sits  upon  the  powder  keg 
of  his  own  people's  fury.  Above  all. 
then,  let  us  divorce  ourselves  from  iden- 
tification with  the  few  remaining  hemi- 
sphere despots.  Let  us  show  all  the 
Latin  American  people  that  we  under- 
stand and  sympathize  witii  their  aspiia- 
tions  for  freedom  with  justice. 

Tills  hemisphere,  which  produced  men 
of  the  caliber  of  Bolivar,  Marti.  Jefferson, 
and  San  Martin,  may  yet  see  the  day 
when  we  are  united  in  our  devotion  to 
democratic  proce.sses.  We  need  only  to 
keep  working  at  it,  through  every  po.ssi- 
ble  avenue  and  always  with  the  goal  in 
sight.  We  can  get  back  on  the  track. 
All  it  takes  is  an  honest  recognition  that 
autocratic  governments  are  not  reliable 
allies  against  communism,  but  tliat  our 
true  allies  lie  in  tlie  Latin  American  peo- 
ple themselves. 

One  thing,  then,  is  certain:  We  must 
apply  ourselves  to  find  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  a  new.  better  relationship  with 
Latin  America.  Another  thing,  which 
could  be  crucial,  is  uncertain,  and  that  is 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  will  follow  through. 
The  Vice  President  has  been  a  force  for 
good  in  many  instances.  He  has  sup- 
ported the  mutual  security  and  recip- 
rocal trade  programs  with  re.'^ourceful- 
ness  and  energy  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  in  his  own  party.  His  con- 
duct has  in  many  other  ways  been 
praiseworthy.  There  may  in  fact  be  a 
new  Nixon.  Whether  he  would  back- 
slide to  the  old  Nixon  were  he  elected 
President  is  a  question  for  the  1960  cam- 
paign, when.  I  can  assure  you.  it  will  be 
amply  discu.ssed  from  all  viewpoints. 

The  question  today  is  with  respect  to 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Nixon  should  cor- 
rect Mr.  Dulles  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  police  protection  and  apologize  to 
the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the 
delay  in  setting  the  record  straight.  He 
will  also  make  it  clear  that  he  believes 
the  present  State  Department  policy,  as 
reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Dulles  the  other  day. 
must  be  changed  and  at  once.  Finally. 
he  will  acknowledge  that  the  picture  of 
himself  and  the  Nicaraguan  Amba.ssador 
will  have  unfortunate  effects  in  Latin 
America  and  was  an  error  of  exactly  the 


kind  he  Is  seeking  to  eradicate  from  our 
official  KKdicies. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world  the  gaping  wound 
in  our  relationshijM  with  Latin  America. 
The  question  is  now.  will  he  follow 
through  to  use  his  considerable  talenLs 
to  treat  the  wound?  It  is  too  soon  to 
answer  that  question  but  not  too  soon  to 
call  attention  to  the  disquieting  signs 
that  lead  many  to  believe  we  may  again 
t>e  disappointed. 


MISSOURI'S  M.^GNIFICENT  CAPITOL 
BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  tlie  Hou-se.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Moulder]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mis- 
souri has  one  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
posing capitol  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  following  article  prmted 
in  the  St.  Louis  Review  reveals  the  in- 
teresting and  informative  historical 
events  m  connection  with  the  location 
and  construction  of  Missouri's  magnifl- 
cent  capitol  building: 
SoLONS  IN  School—  Catholic  Parish  BriLo- 

ING  Was  Ninth  Missouri  Capiidl,  HrLPED 

Kf.kp    bTATE    Government    in    jEnxRSON 

Crrv 

(By  the  R«verend  Peter  J.  Rahll) 

A  parochial  school  building  In  Jefferson 
City  played  a  vital  p.art  In  the  capitol  of  Mis- 
souri remaining  In  the  central  Missouri  city. 
And  the  luinilment  ol  Its  role  entitled  St. 
Peters  school  hall  to  be  known  as  the  ninth 
capitol  of  the  State.  What  was  the  stirring 
drama  of  which  this  was  the  climax? 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury agitation  persisted  for  the  removal  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  State  from  Jefferson 
City.  The  chief  aspirant  for  the  honor  was 
Sedalla,  some  di.stance  to  the  west  but  still  In 
central  Mi.-wourl.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
has  long  since  accustomed  Missourliins  to 
the  Jefferson  City  Icicale  But  on  Into  the 
20th  century  It  w;is  jvjinled  out  that  the  cap- 
itals of  many  other  States  had  been  changed 
Moreover,  Missouri  Itself  had  3  cities  as 
the  seat  of  government  and  after  1887  was 
occupying  lt.s  8th  capitol  structure. 

The  flr>t  State  Legislature.  hf)wever.  had 
anchored  the  capitol  to  a  site  within  40  miles 
of  the  mouth  oT  the  Osage  River  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  Itself.  "Vet  this  Initial 
general  assembly  of  the  State  was  meeting  In 
the  second  In  the  list  of  State  capitol  build- 
ings. The  first— like  the  second,  long  since 
demolished — was  the  Mansion  House,  a  hotel 
then  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Vine  Streets  in  St.  Louis.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  Stale  deliberated 
for  5  weeka  In  the  early  summer  of  1820. 
using  the  main  dining  room  of  that  hotel  for 
its  sessions. 

A  second  hostelry  gained  the  distinction 
of  state  capitol  the  following  fall.  Built 
the  previous  year,  the  Missouri  Hotel  was 
on  the  8oulhwe.st  corner  of  Main  and  M^ir- 
gan  (new  Delmar  Boulevard).  Among  the 
many  enactments  by  the  57  members  of  this 
first  assembly  wa.s  the  .selection  of  two  capitol 
sites,  one  temporary  and  the  other  perma- 
nent. 

ON   the  bank   or  the   missovri 

In  the  considerations  of  the  legislature  the 
permanent  site  was  not  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent JefTerson  City.  In  fact,  the  commis- 
sioners chosen  to  make  the  selection  came 
to  favor  the  village  of  Cote  san  Des&ein,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage.  That  would  have 
conformed  perfectly  to  the  specification  "on 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  within 
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forty  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Osage."  Fortunately  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  last  day  of  1821  Governor 
Alexander  McNear  afflxed  his  signature  to 
the  bill  selecting  Jefferson  City.  Had  Cote 
sun  Desseln  been  chosen,  certainly  at  least 
one  more  site  would  have  entered  and  dls- 
a[ipeared  from  the  list  of  capitals  of  Mls- 
B<jurl.  Shortly  thereafter  that  t^jwn  was  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  New  Franklin  In  being 
obliterated  from  the  map  by  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  Missouri. 

Though  Cote  san  Desseln  claimed  to  be  no 
more  than  a  village.  Its  size  could  not  have 
»>een  the  deciding  factor  against  its  selec- 
tion. When  the  Governor  penned  his  signa- 
ture on  December  31,  1821.  the  future  City 
of  JefTerson  had  exactly  two  families.  In 
that  ciinduion  U  whs  at  most  a  hazy  future 
site  fur  the  capitol,  and  meanwhile  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  headquarters  had 
been  transferred  to  Saint  Charles  The  un- 
pretentious brick  structure  which  served  as 
capitol  until  1826,  still  stands  on  Main 
Street  t<xlay.  Its  plain  two  stories  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  neighbors  solely  by  a 
plaque  near  the  entrance  Better  than  any- 
thing written,  the  Utile  building  offers  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  growth  In  population 
and  prosperity  of  Mls.Miurl  In  the  succeed- 
ing century  and  a  quarter. 

A  Viwnsite  for  the  projected  permanent 
enplti>l  was  laid  out  in  the  j-prltif;  of  1822. 
On  the  very  hill  where  the  Governnr's  man- 
sion now  overlcHjks  the  lurgid  Missouri  a 
two-story  edifice  was  ereciea.  Though  no 
picture  presently  Is  available  of  the  struc- 
ture. U  was  about  twice  the  size  nf  the 
third  state  capitol  In  St  Charles  Besides 
the  two  chaml>er8  for  the  separate  houses 
of  the  assembly,  the  new  buUditig  was  also 
the  residence  of  the  Governor 

FLAMES    DESTmOT    EVEHTTHJNG 

The  primeval  bluffs  of  Col«  County  'lelayed 
but  did  not  prohibit  execution  of  the  plans 
On  October  1.  1826.  the  fourth  capitol  was 
occupied  In  the  city  of  Jeflerson  Unfortu- 
nately all  of  the  hlstr)r»cul  records  from  three 
predecessors  were  gathered  in  the  new  struc- 
ture Unfortunately  l.s  the  proper  term,  for 
like  King  James  dropping  the  Great  Seal  oi 
England  In  the  Thame.s  it  meant  their  com- 
plete disappearance  In  1837  a  fire  destroyed 
the  building  entirely,  tf^ether  with  the  pre- 
cious records.  The  flames  obliterated  any 
clear  memory  of  this  cnpltol,  f(jr.  as  men- 
tioned apparently  no  picture  of  U  exists. 

Tlie  Cole  County  courthovise  served  as 
temporary  headquarters  No  precipitate 
planning  was  forced  ujKin  the  administration 
of  Gov.  LUburn  W  Boepy,  for  a  certain  pre- 
science had  per\aded  the  legislature  the 
previous  term  More  than  9  nr^nlhs  before 
the  conflagration  of  November  17,  1837,  plans 
for  a  new  caplt/Dl  had  been  approved  When 
the  new  home  w.is  etitered  In  1840  Governor 
Boggs  proclaimed  that  it  was  fireproof 
throughout. 

This  sixth  capitol  was  hailed  as  the  best 
example  of  classical  deslcn  In  the  United 
States.  And  It  endured  during  the  railroad 
bulldlnR  era.  the  Civil  War,  and  on  Into  the 
first  administration  of  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent since  the  secession  of  the  South.  Nor 
did  It  then  pass  out  of  existence.  However, 
the  remodeling  of  1E87  and  the  ftjllowing 
year  was  so  extensive  that  the  renovated 
structure  was  termed  the  seventh  capitol. 

If  there  had  been  no  disaster  to  Impel  this 
addition  to  the  number  of  State  hou.^es,  a 
very  real  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  its 
removal.  And  the  site  proposed  was  much 
farther  west  than  the  transfer  of  the  1830b 
from  the  location  of  the  present  mansion. 
During  the  post-Clvll  War  peruxl  clamor 
Cf)mmenced  for  a  complete  change.  This 
movement  did  not  subside  until  St.  Peter's 
hall   became  the  ninth   capitol  of  the  State. 

SELF-NOMINATED    SUCCESSOR 

The  contention  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment   should    be    moved    not   a   few    feet   or 


yards  but  out  of  Cole  County  altogether 
came  principally  from  a  self-nominated  suc- 
cessor, Sedalla.  Though  admittedly  2  gen- 
erations younger  than  Jefferson  City,  the 
county  seat  of  Pettis  County  had  grown 
surprisingly  In  both  population  and  aspira- 
tions. With  no  aspersions  on  the  verdant 
•oil  of  central  Missouri,  the  rising  town  was 
not  long  content  to  "waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air."  In  February  of  1881,  for 
instance,  the  city  fathers  offered  to  donate 
100  acres  of  land  and  deposit  »200,000  in  the 
Slate  treasury,  all  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming the  capital  of  Missouri.  Though  a 
committee  of  the  Slate  legislative  l>ody  re- 
ceived the  Invitation,  the  proposition  never 
reached  the  point  of  being  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Missouri. 

The  expense  of  the  1887  remodeling,  which 
was  almost  half  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
capitol,  argued  that  the  Issue  had  been 
settled.  Such  a  decision  was  not  accepted 
by  the  leading  residents  of  Pettis  County. 
After  a  quarter-century  of  propaganda,  the 
supporters  of  Sedalla  succeeded  In  bringing 
the  matter  out  of  the  legislative  chambers 
to  the  popular  ballot  box.  In  1894  John 
Bothwell  Introduced  a  measure  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Charles  Yeater  in 
the  Senate,  providing  for  submission  of  the 
question  of  removal  of  the  electorate.  In 
February  of  1895  the  State  assembly  author- 
ized the  vote  at  the  next  general  election. 
Thus  a  year  and  a  half  were  allowed  for 
electioneering 

With  Jefferson  City  In  the  entrenched  posi- 
tion of  possession,  the  burden  of  appeal  to 
the  populace  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Se- 
dn'.lans  Nor  was  there  any  reluctance  In 
the  assumption  of  the  office.  From  the 
bfxiklets  and  leaflets  surviving  It  Is  evident 
that  considerable  money  as  well  as  adver- 
lislnK  skill  were  expanded  by  the  protagonists 
of  the  Pettis  County  site  The  personal 
profit  motive  was  not  lacking.  Judging  by  the 
part  taken  by  a  real  estate  firm  which  offered 
lots  to  give  "Sedalia's  friends  a  quick  oppor- 
tunity to  make  lightning  profits" 

NO    EXPENSE    TO    STATE 

As  In  the  1881  proposal,  so  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  19ih  century  Sedalia  was  to 
furnish  the  capitol  site,  erect  new  buildings. 
and  move  equipment  and  records  without 
any  expense  to  the  Stale.  Bonds  totaling 
♦€15.000  were  filed  to  guarantee  payment  of 
these  costs,  and  In  accepting  them  Gov.  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  do 
not  tee  how  better  bonds  could  have  been 
presented"  Though  they  would  not  neces- 
sarily all  have  been  supporters  of  the  re- 
moval, an  Imposing  list  of  bankers  from 
most  sections  of  the  State  allowed  their 
names  to  be  enumerated  among  the  en- 
dorsers of  the  bonds. 

When  the  campaign  commenced  the  re- 
modeling of  the  capitol  in  Cole  County  was 
finished  but  7  years.  But  It  is  under- 
standable that  Sedallans  contended  expen- 
sive rebuilding  would  be  needed  In  any 
event  because  of  the  Inadequate  and  decay- 
ing public  edifices  at  Jefferson  City.  The 
original  part  of  the  capitol  was  then  more 
than  a   half-century  old. 

Rebuilt  or  not,  advocates  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  could  see  no 
comparison  with  the  Intrinsic  advantages  of 
the  site  being  in  Sedalia.  First  of  ell,  the 
capitol  would  be  more  Imposing  because 
the  exact  site  proposed  for  the  buildings  had 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  almost  twice  that 
of  Jefferson  City.  Then  they  pointed  out 
the  location  would  be  more  central  in  the 
State.  From  maps  emphasizing  this  advan- 
tage, Sedalia  appeared  to  be  the  railroad 
hub  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  lines  have 
since  been  abandonded  or  consolidated,  such 
as  the  Kansas  City  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
while  others  never  materialized,  as  the  Kan- 
sas City  to  St.  Louis  route  via  Sedalia  of 
the  Sante  Fe  system. 

More  eloquent  were  the  advocates  when 
referring    to   relative   population    growth    of 


the  two  cities.  According  to  the  analj^sis, 
the  existing  capital  had  gained  barely  more 
than  100  people  annually  since  It  was 
founded  In  1826.  In  contrast  to  Jefferson 
City's  population  of  7,000,  Sedalla  In  3  dec- 
ades had  more  than  20,000  residents.  Tlie 
concluding  statement  was  this  wicked  barb: 
"To  call  Jefferson  City  a  city  Is  equal  to 
calling  a  nickel  a  dollar." 

Radio  and  television  awaiting  the  next 
century,  this  Information — and  much  more 
— was  broadcast  through  pamphlets  and 
booklets.  In  some  places  school  children 
distributed  the  literature.  The  poptUar  ap- 
peal of  the  measure  was  demonstrated  by 
widespread  participation  In  a  raffle,  la 
which  the  grand  prize  was  a  reproduction 
of  the  Eifel  Tower.  The  profit  realized  was 
used   to  finance   the   campaign   for   removal. 

ARCHBISHOP    IS    QUOTED 

Those  favoring  the  retention  of  Jefferson 
City  were  more  optimistic,  for  the  law  of 
inertia  applies  outside  of  the  fiel^  of  phys- 
ics. Notwithstanding,  every  favorable  in- 
cident or  statement  was  widely  publicized. 
For  Instance,  St.  Peter's  parish  In  Jeffer- 
son City  celebrated  Its  golden  Jubilee  in 
1896.  As  part  of  the  festivities  a  reception 
was  held  for  Archbishop  John  J.  Kain  of 
St.  Louis  about  a  month  before  the  election. 
The  local  German-language  Post  featured 
a  statement  by  the  archbishop  that  Jeffer- 
son City  was  the  capital  of  the  Slate  and 
should  so  remain. 

Interest  abounded  In  the  election  of  1896. 
The  multiplicity  of  Issues  and  personalities 
may  have  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  advocates 
of  changing  capitol  sites  or  lessened  the  at- 
tention accorded  to  their  arguments.  Tlie 
majority  parly  in  Missouri,  the  Democrats, 
was  split  over  Free  Silver  and  Sound  Money 
into  Bryanltes  and  Clevelandites.  Late  in 
August  delegates  to  a  St.  Louis  gathering  of 
Democrats  repudiated  the  platform  adopted 
in  Chicago  the  previous  month  by  the  na- 
tional convention.  Though  a  rival  ticket  of 
Palmer  and  Buckner  was  placed  on  the  ballot, 
not  enough  votes  were  attracted  to  prevent 
William  Jennings  Bryan  from  carrying  the 
Stale. 

The  vote  on  capitol  removal  to  Sedalia  was 
made  on  the  same  November  day.  About  20 
percent  of  those  who  marked  ballots  for 
President  omitted  any  decision  on  the 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  And 
the  outcome  was  no  photo  finish,  for  the  op- 
ponents of  the  transfer  to  Pettis  County 
numbered  334.819.  compared  with  181.258 
favoring  removal.  Sedalia  had  lost — but  hope 
was  not  abandoned. 

For  almost  a  generation  the  aspiration  re- 
posed in  an  uneasy  sleep.  The  clap  of  thun- 
der which  awakened  Sedalia — and  all  other 
candidates  for  the  capitol  site — followed 
close  upon  a  lightning  flash.  This  bolt  rico- 
cheted across  the  clouds  early  Sunday  eve- 
ning, February  5.  1911.  and  struck  the  flag- 
staff atop  the  capitol  dome.  Some  say  the 
electric  sliver  caused  the  lantern  hanging  in 
the  dome  to  burst  into  flame.  In  any  event 
the  fingers  of  fire  whisked  down  the  wooden 
arches  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  In  less 
than  3  hours  the  seventh  capitol  had  suf- 
fered the  same  fiery  fate  as  the  fourth.  The 
happy  exception  was  that  the  State  records 
were  preserved  by  fireproof  vaults. 

one-hundred-and-eightt-ftve-foot  dome 
collapses 

Additional  pnpers  and  records  had  been 
saved  because  Gov.  Herbert  S.  Hadley  and 
other  State  executives  had  dared  to  enter 
the  blazing  furnace  of  the  capitol  and  carry 
them  to  safety.  Tlie  local  Daily  Post,  (by 
then  printed  in  English)  declared  that  a 
metropolitan  firt  department  could  not  have 
coped  with  the  mad  flames.  Sedalia.  long- 
time aspirant  for  the  capitol  site,  hastily 
sent  Us  own  fire  fighting  equipment  on  rail- 
road flatcars  to  save  the  Cole  County  edi- 
fice.    The  train  arrived  Just  as  the   185-foot 
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dome  collapsed  over  th»  chamber  of  tho 
house  of  representatives. 

The  legislature  convened  the  next  after- 
noon, as  had  been  provided  for  by  the  ad- 
jouniment  motion  of  the  preceding  Friday. 
But  place  and  atmosphere  had  been  radi- 
cally altered.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Theater,  In  Jefferson  City,  the  repre- 
sentatives heard  otters  of  quarters  for  tha 
State  government  which  had  been  tele- 
graphed from  places  as  widely  separated  In 
Missouri  as  Palm>Ta.  Sprlr.gfleld,  St.  Joseph. 
St.  Louis,  and  Macon.  In  returning  thauks 
the  house  voted  approval  of  a  motion  that 
the  assembly  "would  be  doing  business  In 
Jefferson  City"  the  next  day.  Since  none  of 
the  members  had  been  inside  the  capitol 
when  the  lightning  bolt  struck,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  not  ambiguous: 

'■Resolved.  That  each  and  every  member 
who  succeeded  In  getting  his  seat  out  of  the 
Old  capitol  building  be  allowed  the  same 
without  cost." 

If  the  old  seats  were  to  be  retained,  no 
euch  certainty  existed  about  tlie  site  of  the 
capitol  Itself.  The  second  morning  after  the 
fire,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  strongly 
advocated  Uiat  the  city  of  Its  publication 
become  the  official  headquarters  of  Missouri. 
While  tlie  Governor  promptly  opi>osed  re- 
moval to  St.  Louis  or  any  other  point,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  any  final  decision  be 
reached  then. 

A  special  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  seek  quarters  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. When  the  assembly  convened  in 
the  opera  house  on  Wednesday  this  group 
reported  that  "we  have  secured  St.  Peters 
hall  In  Jefferson  City.  Mo  ,  to  be  used  for 
said  purpose,  free  of  cost  to  the  State."  Leg- 
islators were  leaving  that  night  lor  St.  Louis 
to  obtain  the  needed  furniture.  It  was  also 
mentioned  ihat  the  pusUjr  of  St.  Peter's 
parish,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Sclinger,  had 
gone  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Archbishop 
John  J.  Glennon  of  his  offer  to  the  St.ite. 

PAROCHIAL    BUItDINC    ACCEPTED 

The  senate  completed  arrangements  for 
using  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  Building. 
Accordingly,  James  H.  Hull,  of  Platte 
County,  moved,  on  February  13.  that  the 
choice  of  the  upper  house  be  approved.  At 
the  same  time  the  representatives  accepted 
his  resolution  that  "the  house  meet  In  St. 
Peter's  hall  of  the  Catholic  parochial  school 
building."  And  with  the  official  convening 
of  the  as.'^embly  the  following  day  St.  Peter's 
hall  became  the  ninth  capitol  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Aside  from  such  Incidental  de- 
cisions as  providing  camp  stools  for  visitors, 
the  schtx)!  hall  retained  Its  distinction  for 
the  remainder  of  the  4Cth  general  assembly. 

The  momentary  Impulne  to  move  the  seat 
of  government  elsewhere  had  thus  been 
chcck-mnted  But  a  capital  without  n  capi- 
tol was  at  be^t  Insecure  In  Its  statu.i.  An 
attempt  to  commit  the  house  to  remnlnlng 
In  the  Cole  County  city  was  made  during 
the  Initial  session  In  Bt.  Peter's  Hall,  but 
was  referred  to  committee.  More  tlian  a 
month  elapsed  after  the  lire  before  It  w.ns 
agreed  to  Investigate  the  purchase  of  addl- 
tlonal  lots  In  Jefferson  City  "for  use  of  the 
permanent  seat  of  government."  Whether 
It  was  facetious  or  not,  the  vulnerability  of 
the  incumbent's  position  was  demonstrated 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  Febru- 
ary 20  Which  read:  "If  Jefferson  City  desires 
the  new  capitol  they  clean  the  snow  off  the 
sidewalks."  As  the  Kansas  City  Star  said 
of  the  city.  "Its  right  to  go  ahead  in  security 
of  Investment  was  menaced  every  time 
Fome  legislator  had  dyspepsia  or  some  law- 
yer lost  a  case  In  the  supreme  court." 

THANKS     FOR     CONSIDERATIOM 

As  Indicated  by  the  resolutions  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  parish. 
I-^ither  Sellnger,  had  made  the  boll  available 
without  charge.  Certainly  considerable  In- 
convenience  and   expense   were   thereby   in- 


curred. Official  notice  was  taken  of  this 
generosity  before  the  reconstruction  of  the 
capitol  on  any  site  was  dechletl.  On  March 
18  the  house  adopted  a  resolution  of  C  P. 
Hawkins  of  Dunklin  County  that  the  Slate 
pay  the  expenses  which  hud  accrued  to 
Father  Sellngpr  from  the  rcprebentatlves 
using  the  hall.  At  the  same  time  the  as- 
eeinbly  expressed  Its  thanks  "for  the  con- 
sUieratlon  shown  to  It  nnd  the  people  of 
Mi.'PiJurl." 

No  plan  for  a  new  capitol  was  In  readiness. 
n.s  hnd  been  true  after  the  hre  of  1837.  A 
design  for  a  budding  to  be  erected  In  Jeffer- 
son City  was  finally  approved  by  this  as- 
sembly. However,  the  expenditure  needed 
the  approval  of  the  people,  and  a  ppeclal 
election  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  for  Au- 
gust 1.  The  Issuance  of  the  bonds  could  be 
opposed  on  several  scores,  one  of  which  was 
the  desire  to  transfer  Missouri's  headquarters 
to  another  city.  And  a  two-third  majority 
being  required  for  the  $3'2  million  bo.id 
Issue,  a  minority  could  defeat  the  proposal. 

The  actual  vote  was  not  very  close. 
Though  the  e.tpectatlon  had  been  that  the 
bonds  would  be  approved,  the  Inward,  con- 
cealed fear  which  beset  the  proponents  Is 
proved  by  the  reaction  to  the  victory.  Espe- 
cially In  Jefferson  City  was  the  Jubilation 
uncontrolled.  Torchlight  processlojis  queued 
through  the  crowded  streets,  horsemen  rode 
their  steeds  Into  b.irs  for  ano'^her  drink — at 
least  for  the  rider,  and  the  hills  of  Calloway 
County  across  the  river  had  been  etched  by 
the  dawn  before  the  rolllckors  ceased  their 
shouts.  Older  rc.-.Idents  of  the  capital  agree 
that  It  was  by  far  tlie  wildest  celebration 
In  the  history  of  the  city. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  February  con- 
flagration the  Daily  Post  of  Jefferson  City 
published  the  following  statement:  "It  can, 
then,  be  safely  said  that  Sedalla  is  not  in 
favor  of  capital  removal."  That  was  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  election  tallies.  Outside 
of  the  deep  Oz.irks,  Pettis  was  the  only 
county  In  the  State  which  V(iled  against 
the  bonds.  But  if  the  residents  there  were 
expressing  a  faint  In  vain  hope  for  becoming 
the  lesilslative  center  of  the  State,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  phrased  an  apt  question 
about  the  singularity  of  other  voters: 
"Speaking  of  mule  obstinacy  and  general 
darned  cus.sedness.  who  were  the  14  citizens 
of  Cole  County  who  voted  against  the 
bonds?" 

Jefferson  City,  the  site  chosen  by  the  leg- 
islature and  approved  by  Governor  McNnlr 
back  In  1821.  was  to  endure  ns  the  capital 
of  Mlssoxirl.  With  the  money  available  from 
the  b  jnds  n  superb  plan  was  exectited  In 
the  majestic  structure  now  parallclln;?  the 
MlflHotirl  niver.  How  many  visitors  who  en- 
ter the  building  by  the  grand  stairway — 
said  to  be  the  widest  In  the  world— realize 
that  n  block  down  High  Street  there  still 
stands  the  reason  for  Its  commanding  loca- 
tion? Bt.  Peter's  HnM  had  Its  glory  as  the 
ninth  cnpl'ol  numbered  almost  by  moments. 
Th.1t  summer  of  IPll  n  t-mpornry  striirturo 
was  erected,  Us  stuccoed  walls  costing  three 
times  as  mu-'h  ns  the  firnt  capitol  In  Cole 
County.  And  wlUi  Its  occupancy  St.  Peter's 
Hall  and  the  Supreme  Court  liulldlng  re- 
verted to  their  original  status.  But  as  Ho- 
ratio at  the  bridge,  the  parish  auditorium 
had  stemmed  further  loss  to  the  city  of 
Jeffcrnon  after  the  flame  of  February  5  had 
simmered  to  ashes. 


INSURING  THAT  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURE APPROPRIATION  BILL  CON- 
TINUES 80  PERCENT  FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION  IN  WILDLIFE- 
CONSERVING  PRACTICES  UNDER 
THE   CONSERVATION  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  prevlou.s  order 
of  the  House,  the  geiitleinaii  from  Wis- 


consin FMr.  Reuss]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  coriser\-a- 
tionists  and  sportsmen  vigoroiisly  sup- 
ported the  adding  of  wildhfe-conserving 
practices  to  the  conservation  reserve 
when  the  Soil  Bank  vi,as  affrptrd  2  years 
ago.  For  the  flr.st  time,  we  recognized 
that  the  farmer  who  followed  sound 
wildlife  con.servatlon  practices  should 
be  adequately  compensated  for  doing  on 
his  land  what  benefited  the  entire  coun- 
try. Under  the  conservation  reserve, 
the  D.n^artment  of  Agriculture  has  ap- 
proved paying  farmers  up  to  80  ix>rcent 
of  the  cost  of  .such  wlldhfc-conserving 
practices  as  planting  food  and  cover — 
multiflora  roses,  trees,  and  shrubs,  for 
Instance — for  wild  game,  and  cicating 
or  restoring  marshy  are^is  for  waterfowl 
and  muskrats. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  the  wildlife 
practices  provision  has  fostered  the  most 
healthy  cooperation  between  farmers 
and  city  conservationists.  In  Wiscon.sin. 
for  example,  conservaitonists  are  find- 
ing that  tlie  80  percent  cost-sliaring  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  beginninr;  to 
interest  farmers  in  adopting  good  wild- 
life-conserving practices.  Throughout 
America  such  on;ani7,ations  as  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtainiiig  cvcr-gicatt  r  partici- 
pation by  farmers  in  the  wildlife  asiiecta 
of  the  conservation  reserve.  The  Feder- 
ation has  .set  up  an  entire  division  to 
pro.secute  this  program,  led  by  H  R. 
Morgan,  the  very  able  former  Game  anJ 
Fish  ConunLssioner  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Morgan  tells  me  that  more  than 
10  State  conservation  aL'encica  have  in 
the  last  year  participated  actively  in  the 
carr>'inK  out  of  wildlife  practices  under 
the  conservation  reserve.  With  con- 
tinued Federal  interest  in  the  pro'?ram. 
we  can  soon  look  for  the  cooperation  of 
conservation  commi-ssions  in  each  of  tlie 
48  States. 

Earlier  today  the  conference  report- 
House  Report  No.  1776 — on  the  di.sauree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Hou-es  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  II.  R. 
11767.  the  1039  agriculture  appropria- 
tlon.s  bill,  came  before  the  House  Fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  motion  Ijy  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Whit- 
tin  I  concerning  amendment  No.  17  In 
dLsngrement.  having  to  do  with  the  con- 
servation rcervc  program,  was  put  over 
until  tomorrow. 

In  order  that  the  legislative  history 
of  H.  R.  11707  may  be  ent.rely  clear, 
I  insert  an  exchange  of  letc  rs  between 
myself  and  the  gen'.leman  fiom  Mis.«is- 
sippl  I  Mr.  WmiTiNi  which  took  place 
this  afternoon,  followinc  the  action  on 
H.  R.  11767  ju.st  referred  to.  The  letters 
follow: 

May  27,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Jamic  L.  WHirrtN, 
House  o/  Rcprcxentativo. 

Waofiington,  D  C. 
DrAR  Jamie:  Earlier  today,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  tH.  Uept. 
1770)  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two 
H  JUKCs  on  the  amendment*  of  the  Senate 
to  H.  R.  11767,  the  1959  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill.  I  a.^ked  leave  to  speak  in  op- 
position to.  and  for  an  automatic  roUcall 
vote  on.  a  motion  made  by  you  on  amend- 
ment No.  17  (conservation  reserve  program), 
which  had  been  reported  In  disagreement. 
Yuur  motion  u£ked  thai  m  lieu  of  the  matter 
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stricken  and  Inserted  by  amendment  No.  17, 
there  should  be  Inserted  the  following: 

"Prot  ided  further.  That  hereafter  no  con- 
servation reserve  contract  shall  be  entered 
iuW)  which  provides  for  (1|  payments  for 
conservation  practices  in  excess  at  the  average 
rate  for  comparable  practices  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  or  (2)  annual 
rental  payments  In  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract, 
such  value  to  be  determined  without  regard 
to  physical  Improvements  thereon  or  geo- 
graphic location  thereof.  In  determining  the 
Talue  of  the  land  for  this  purpose,  the  county 
committee  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
estimate  of  the  landowner  or  operator  as  to 
the  value  of  such  land  as  well  as  his  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  production  history  and  pro- 
ductivity of  such  lands." 

I  did  so  solely  because  I  feared  that  the 
first  portion  of  this  quoted  language — •"Pro- 
vided further,  that  hereafter  no  conservation 
reserve  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  which 
provides  for  (1)  payments  for  conservation 
practices  In  excess  of  the  average  rate  for 
comparable  practices  inider  the  agricultural 
conservation  program." — might  conceivably 
be  construed  to  require  a  departure  from  the 
present  practice  uiider  the  conservation  re- 
serve of  the  Soil  Bank  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  farmers  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  co«t  ot  such  wildlife-conserv- 
ing practices  as  planting  food  and  cover  f<jr 
wild  game,  and  creating  and  restoring  marshy 
areas  for  wild  game  Specifically.  I  feared 
that  these  wUdllfe-conservlng  practices 
might  t>e  held  to  be  comparable  to  practices 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
and  thus  the  payments  reduced  to  50  percent. 
Such  a  construction,  of  course,  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  wildlife-conserving  pro- 
gram To  the  extent  that  conservation  prac- 
tices under  the  conservation  reserve  and  un- 
der the  agricultural  conservation  program 
are  Eubstantlally  comparnble.  and  are  in 
large  part  ff)r  the  benelit  of  the  participating 
farmer,  such  as  payments  for  liming  and 
terracing.  I  would  respect  the  Judgment  that 
a  50-percent  contribution  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  adequate.  For  wildlife- 
conserving  practices,  however,  where  the 
benefit  accrues  more  largely  to  the  whole 
community  than  to  the  paritclpr^ting  farmer, 
an  80-percent  contribution  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Dfp.Trtment  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  participation   attractive. 

From  our  dlrcu5.«iion  of  this  point  on  the 
f1fX)r  today  following  the  action  taken  to 
jxTstpone  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H  H  117C7  until  tomorrow. 
I  understand  that  the  Intention  of  the  lan- 
guage above  cited  Is  thnt  ■compiir.'blr  jjrac- 
tlces"  do  not  include  uUdlifc-ronservlng 
practice*,  since  such  jirnctlccs  nre  i;ot  In- 
cluded under  the  nvrriruMurBl  conier\ntlon 
program  In  other  words,  your  nmrndment 
win  not  preclude  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's paying,  as  It  ikw  does,  up  to  80  percent 
for  wildlife-conserving  practices  under  the 
conservation  reserve. 

I  have  obtained  a  special  order  for  later 
this  afternoon  in  order  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  should  deeply  apjircclate  your 
confirming  to  me  the  correctness  of  my  un- 
derstanding cf  your  views,  as  the  author  of 
the  above  language.  As  I  Indicated  to  you  on 
the  floor,  I  believe  a  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage along  the  lines  I  have  here  set  forth 
would  not  give  rise  to  ihe  fears  I  have  here 
expressed. 

Sincerely, 

HrNHT  S  Prnss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mat  27.  1958. 
Hon   Henrt  S.  Rextss, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Henrt:   With  regard  to  your  letter 
asking  our  coustruciiuu  of  the  language  of- 


fered   by   motion    on    amendment    No.    17,   I 
would  state  the  following: 

The  language  Intends  that  there  shall  be 
comparable  payments  for  comparable  prac- 
tices under  each  the  conservation  reserve 
program  and  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  which  requires 
any  lower  rate  of  payment  than  that  allowed 
by  the  Department  In  the  conservation  re- 
serve program.  In  other  word.",  compara- 
ble payments  could  be  made  by  bringing  one 
up  to  tlie  other  as  well  as  by  scaling  down. 

Now  as  to  practices  for  conservation  of 
wildlife,  I  know  of  no  comparable  practices 
In  Uie  agricultural  conservation  program: 
howe\er.  should  there  be.  I  belicvfe'  there 
should  be  a  comparable  rate  of  payment.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the  conferees. 
Sincerely. 

J^MtE  L.  Whitten. 
Member  of  Congress. 

This  exchange  of  letters  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  1959  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  iwrmits  payments 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  at 
present,  of  up  to  80  percent  for  wildlife- 
conserving  practices  under  the  con.serva- 
tion  reserve. 


FirTH  ANNUAL  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
DINNER  OF  CROSSCUP-PISHON 
POST  NO.   281,  AMERICAN  LEGION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  I  Mrs.  RoctRsj  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.s.^^achu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  divide  the  lime  al- 
lotted  me   in   two  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tue.-^day.  April  8,  the 
fifth  annual  good  government  dinner  of 
the  Crosscup-Pishon  Post.  No.  281,  the 
American  Legion,  took  place  at  the 
Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
This  distinguished  post  cf  the  American 
Ler.ion  selected  me  as  their  honor  pue?t 
and  presented  me  with  their  annual 
good-Bovernment  award.  This  consti- 
tutes a  very  hi'^h  honor,  and  I  shall 
treasure  the  memory  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

On  this  Important  occasion,  I  was  In- 
vited to  make  the  principal  addre.s.s  of 
the  evening.  Following  herewith  is  my 
address: 

commander  Tulberth.  veternns  of  the 
Crosscup  Plahon  Post  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, U.fttlngulKhed  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, my  Jir.tt  words  to  you  this  evening 
I  hope  will  coiuey  the  sincerity  and  depth 
of  my  feeling  and  appreciation  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion.  I  am  grateful,  so  deeply 
grateful  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Cross- 
cup-Pishon  Post,  this  very  distlngulfihed 
p<jbi  ol  the  American  Legion,  to  be  honored 
and  presented  with  Its  award  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Also,  1  am  honored  by  all  of  you 
here  this  evening  who  have  taken  these 
precious  moments  of  your  busy  lives  and 
from  your  friendly  homes  to  come  here  for 
this  particular  occasion.  My  heart  is  warmed 
by  this  knowledge  and  touched  with  this 
evidence  of  your  friendliness  and  respect. 

My  second  words  are  those  of  thanks — 
my  thanks  to  this  very  distinguished  post 
of  the  American  Legion  for  selecting  me  to 
be  their  honored  guest  this  evening.  To 
the  ofHcers  and  members  of  the  Crosscup- 
Pishon  Post  I  give  my  thanks  for  this  ex- 
ceptional good-government  award.  To 
all  of  you  who  have  presented  me  with  the 
honor  of  your  presence  here  this  evening  I 
extend   my   thanks.     At  this  moment,  all  I 


have  to  ofTer  all  of  you  Is  my  heartfelt 
thanks.  Please  know  that  my  appreciation 
Is  deeply  embedded  In  my  heart  and  life. 

This  evening  and  on  other  occasions,  I 
have  been  mentioned  very  respectfully  as 
"The  No.  1  friend  of  the  veteran."  To  be 
thought  of  In  this  way,  even  though  I  feel  I 
do  not  qualify.  Is  a  tribute  of  the  highest 
order.  To  be  thought  of  In  this  way  is  a 
distinguished  honor,  for  I  consider  our  men 
and  women  veterans  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  finest  group  of  deeply  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated Americans  to  be  iound"  anywhere  In 
the  Nation.  Through  the  processes  of  good 
government  their  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
country  and  our  way  of  life  from  enemies 
within  and  without. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Free  World, 
will  never  know  and  will  never  be  able  to 
fully  measure  the  tremendous  contributions 
given  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  our  veterans,  not  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  also  In  the  daily  molding 
of  the  greatness  of  America  and  the  strength 
of  the  cause  of  freemen  everywhere.  The 
veterans  knew  so  well  the  necessity  for  good 
government,  dependable  government  and  a 
government  of  mtergrity  and  respect.  Un- 
less our  Government  is  honorable  and  re- 
spected, and  dependable,  our  country  and 
free  way  of  life  is  doomed  to  treachery,  eelf- 
lEhness.  exploitation,  and  chaos.  This'  good- 
government  award  of  the  Crosscup-Pishon 
Post  is  representative  of  this  high  purpose 
of  the  American  Legion. 

As  we  think  of  government  and  all  that  !t 
means  to  us  in  our  lives.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  principal  mile- 
posts  in  all  history  was  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  the  American  svstem  of 
government.  Our  Constitution  lias  been 
the  pattern  for  the  government  of  many 
nations.  It  has  provided  the  way  of  orderly 
conduct  for  old  countries  which  have  won 
new  freedom  and   independence. 

Minus  a  few  years,  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  be  associated  with  the  operation  of  our 
Government  for  almost  half  of  a  century. 
This  is  a  long  time.  It  has  been  an  eventful 
period  In  our  history.  There  have  been 
times  of  Joy  and  times  of  heartache.  I 
sh.iU  speak  briefly  of  these  great  events 
during  this  half  century. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  early  days 
of  1913  when  my  late  husband  and  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  commence  our  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated President.  The  horse  and  carriage 
w.TB  j'ttll  competing  with  the  automobile  as 
a  means  of  trnnfportatlon.  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  seemed  as  far  away  as  the 
moon  does  today.  In  population,  our  Na- 
tlini  was  half  the  rize  It  Is  now.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  had  only  recently  become 
members  of  the  Union,  completing  the  forty- 
eight  States,  and  their  newly  elected  repre- 
sentatives were  on  hand  to  take  their  seat* 
In  Congress.  In  1913.  radio  and  television 
were  unknown.  There  were  no  electric  re- 
frigerators, laundry  or  garbage  disposal  ma- 
chines, and  many  other  of  the  conveniences 
so  common  to  all  of  us  today  were  unknown 
then.  The  great  oceans  isolated  our  coun- 
try, and  that  was  the  way  we  preferred  to 
be.  We  went  along  our  own  way.  We  were 
still  engaged  In  the  development  of  our 
country.  We  were  Just  reaching  national 
maturity. 

Then  came  1914  and  war  In  Europe.  Little 
did  any  of  us  realize  then,  that  3  years  later, 
on  April  6,  1917,  our  own  country  would  be- 
come a  part  of  this  great  conflict.  Some  of 
you  here  tonight  were  among  the  'Vanks 
who  went  over  there  to  do  the  Job.  It  was 
in  the  trenches  and  on  the  fields  of  battle 
of  World  War  I,  where  men  became  friends 
while  fighting  together  in  a  gigantic  struggle 
for   freedom   against   oppression.     This    was 
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the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. ThU  was  where  the  American 
Legion  was  born.  This  was  where  this  dis- 
tinguished   Poet   had    its    beginning. 

After  World  War  I  came  reconstriictlon 
and  the  dreams  of  a  great  future.  Out  of 
the  war.  however,  came  a  reality  which  was 
to  change  our  lives  here  In  America.  The 
airplane  had  proved  Itself  and  the  air  age 
with  its  great  development  of  air  power 
was  thrust  UF>on  us.  No  one  knew  Its  full 
meaning  but  everyone  knew  the  whole  world 
was  changed. 

In  these  early  days  after  the  war,  I  used 
to  fly  whenever  I  had  the  opportunity.  Al- 
ways I  flew  back  and  forth  between  Lowell 
and  Washington.  The  planes  were  small 
and  very  fragile  compared  to  the  enormous 
airliners  of  today.  Many  of  them  were  open 
cockpit  and  one  had  to  dress  In  heavy  cloth- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  the  weather 
and  the  rigors  of  flying.  In  addition  to 
getting  pleasure  from  air  travel.  I  engaged 
In  it  for  the  purpose  of  creating  public  con- 
fidence In  the  airplane  as  a  means  of  travel 
and  In  this  way  to  assist  this  young  industry 
in  our  country  to  get  firmly  started.  I  knew 
Its  military  potential  was  very  great.  Hav- 
ing no  usable  airplanes  of  our  own  In  the 
war,  I  knew  It  was  time  our  country  was 
busy.  The  airplane  was  soon  to  be  a  vital 
weapon   In   our  national   defense. 

A  few  years  after  the  war,  in  1927.  the  In- 
trepid Lindbergh  flew  hi.-  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
In  a  nonstop  flight  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
from  New  York  to  Paris.  Now  we  knew  the 
ocean  could  be  crossed  by  an  airplane.  This 
fact  all  of  a  sudden  eliminated  distance  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world.  This  fact 
was  to  change  our  whole  concept  of  foreign 
policy, 

After  those  early  flights  acroM  the  ocean, 
•nd  from  continent  to  continent,  the  leader- 
ship of  America  knew  that  a  policy  of  Isola- 
tion was  no  longer  feasible  Wc  knew  that 
In  this  air  age  that  had  suddenly  come  upon 
ui,  the  whole  world  had  been  brought  very 
close  together  In  the  sense  of  time  and  dis- 
tance. This  fact  also  disclosed  very  clearly 
the  necessity  for  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  nations  for  the  great  oceans  no 
longer  constituted  protection  and  Isolation 
was  no  longer  possible. 

Then  the  nge  of  the  1930"8  was  upon  us. 
This  was  the  decade  of  national  struggle 
everywhere  and  economic  adjustment.  These 
were  the  days  when  we  were  told  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  Itself.  These  were  the  days  when 
we  were  testing  our  ability  as  a  Nation  to 
plan  and  manage  our  own  economy.  These 
were  the  days  of  new  laws  and  regulations 
which  seemingly  placed  limitations  upon  our 
cherished  freedom.  We  never  succeeded, 
however.  In  testing  completely  our  ability  to 
control  our  national  economy  and  our  na- 
tional economic  life  because  of  a  sudden  and 
great  catastrophe. 

It  was  now  1939  and  in  the  late  summer. 
Germany  marched  Into  Poland.  War  again 
darkened  the  sky.  Then  came  that  Sunday 
morning  dawn  and  Pearl  Harbor.  World  War 
II  In  all  Its  fury  was  upon  us  and  once  again 
we  were  fighting  for  survival  and  this  precious 
free  way  of  life. 

This  gigantic  conflict  Is  still  so  close  to  all 
of  us  that  I  am  not  going  to  recount  here 
the  great  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  or 
any  of  the  great  events  that  took  place. 
Many  of  you  know  them  from  personal  experi- 
ence so  much  better  than  I  do.  Like  World 
War  I,  however.  World  War  II  also  changed 
the  way  of  living  for  everyone — everywhere. 
As  this  enormous  tragic  struggle  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  one  day  In  the  late  summer  of 
1045.  a  great  bomb  burst  over  Hiroshima,  and 
with  Its  bursting  the  whole  world  was  cata- 
pulted Into  the  atomic  age. 

In  this  atomic  age,  developments  have 
taken  place  so  rapidly  that  mankind  now 
seems  only  a  few  steps  away  from  the  thresh- 
old over  which  he  U  certain  to  step.  Into 


a  vastly  wider  comprehension  of  space  and 
the  universe.  Explosive  power,  destructive 
power.  Is  now  measured  In  units  known  as 
megatons.  It  Is  now  possible  as  we  all  so 
clearly  realize,  for  man  to  destroy  com- 
pletely his  own  civilization.  Within  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  one  nation  can  completely 
destroy  another.  Here  again,  the  existence 
of  this  new  power  has  changed  our  entire 
foreign  policy. 

Out  of  this  situation  ha.s  been  born  the 
necr.'^slty  of  collective  security.  Our  foreign 
policy  must  be  directed  t^iward  associating 
and  Joining  together  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  for  defense  and  security  pxirposea, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
a  catastrophic  nuclear  war.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
vide strength  for  defense,  uhlle  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  using  that  strength. 
Tliere  Is  no  substitute  for  survival. 

Here  we  are.  then,  Indies  and  gentlemen. 
In  the  dally  living  of  the  present.  All  of 
us  are  so  busy  with  our  dally  resjx)nfiibllltles 
It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  forces  that 
are  gradually  changing  the  way  In  which 
we  live  during  these  swiftly  passing  days. 
The  closer  great  forces  are  to  us.  the  more 
difflcult  It  Is  for  us  to  see  them  and  com- 
prehend them.  The  obvious,  however.  Is 
most  Important.  As  a  nation,  we  must  rec- 
ognize these  forces  In  time  so  that  we  might 
control  them  and  channel  them  Into  posi- 
tive benefits  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
disintegrate  Into  tragedy.  Now  the  prac- 
tical meaning  of  this  statement  Is  this.  We 
need  collective  security  and  we  need  wide 
and  genuine  cooperation  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  which  look  to  our 
United  States  of  America  not  only  for  lead- 
ership but  for  most  of  the  military  power 
that  gives  the  collective  security  any 
strength.  Leader^hlp  In  our  country  must 
know  how  far  the  United  States  can  go  In 
the  giving  away  of  our  capital,  resources,  and 
Bubmance.  In  this  collective  cooperative  ef- 
fort. If  world  peace  Is  to  be  maintained,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  mu«t  be 
healthy  and  strong  at  all  times.  If  our 
American  economy  ever  breaks  from  over- 
extension of  the  enormous  burdens  our  Na- 
tion Is  carrying  throughout  the  world, 
commiinl,sm  and  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations 
win  have  achieved  their  greatest  victory. 

Our  world  today  Is  made  up  of  many  na- 
tions, and  more  and  more  these  nations 
must  work  together.  Cooperation,  however. 
Is  based  upon  mutual  requirements  and 
benefits.  Most  nations  will  not  coop>erate 
unless  It  Is  to  that  nation's  advantage  to  do 
so.  No  nation  can  afford  great  sncrlflces 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without  balanc- 
ing benefits  and  advantn^^es.  In  Interna- 
tional life.  It  avails  nothing  to  the  giver  If 
nothing  Is  received  In  return  for  the  giving. 
If  the  economy  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes weakened  or  Jeopardized,  the  organ- 
izations of  free  nations  will  disintegrate. 
If  the  United  States  fails  to  keep  her  econ- 
omy sjund  and  strong  a.s  well  as  our  mili- 
tary power,  the  free  way  of  life  will  perish 
from  this  earth. 

There  are  many  Issues  which  T  could  dis- 
cuss at  length  with  you  this  evening  which 
In  my  view  directly  affects  the  soundness 
and  strength  of  our  national  economy.  In 
some  cases  the  recommendations  relating  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  are  in  direct 
conflict  In  principle.  Tlils  Is  a  weakness  In 
our  Government,  Its  processes  and  opera- 
tions, which  of  course  must  be  averted.  I 
shall  not  take  up  these  Issues  at  this  time 
because  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  fitting 
place  or  time  to  discuss  them.  I  will  leave 
only  this  thought  with  you.  In  the  con- 
sistency of  policy,  whether  It  be  national  or 
international,  there  Is  strength,  while  In 
Conflicting  policy,  there  Is  chaos  and  ruin. 


Now,  after  this  nearly  half-century  of 
service  In  Government,  this  half -century  of 
crisis  and  turmoil,  this  half-century  of  ex- 
perience, this  half-century  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  our  country, 
we  stand  together  at  the  doorway  to  the 
future  All  of  you,  I  believe,  will  agree  that 
the  steps  we  take,  the  actions  we  Initiate 
today  should  not  be  controlled  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  present  but  ccjnFldered  for 
the  effect  and  value  they  would  bring  to  the 
future  It  Is  not  our  lives  we  are  con- 
cerTied  with.  It  Is  the  lives  of  oiir  children 
and  krandchildren,  and  of  the  new  genera- 
tlf>ns  yet  to  come,  that  we  hope  the  actions 
we  take  today  will  bring  to  them  a  better 
and  a  secure  world  tomorrow. 

Truly,  this  Is  the  age  of  science  This  age 
will  extend  for  a  long  time  as  the  future 
merges  into  the  ever-proRressing  preiicnt. 
Life  and  living  In  tomorrow's  world  will  be 
dependent  upon  science  and  the  men  and 
women  trained  to  constantly  push  away  the 
frontiers  and  dl.scover  unknown  revrlntiona 
for  the  benefit  of  hiimnnlty  which  Is  ever 
flowing  onward.  Science,  and  all  that  it  Is 
possible  for  It  to  develop.  Is  not  something 
apart  from  living.  It  Is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  The  objective  of  science  is  the 
Improvement  of  life  and  living  in  this  world. 
All  of  us  here  this  evening  would  like  to  hoi>e 
that  every  step  forward  of  science  In  the 
future  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind's  life  on 
this  earth  rather  than  for  the  destruction  of 
man's  civilization.  Tills  Is  the  challenge — 
the  challenge  of  science,  the  challenge  of 
government,  and  the  challenge  <  f  politics. 
We  must  marshal  our  talents  In  these  great 
areas  of  knowledge  ui  that  man  and  bis 
clvlll/Jillon  can  ll\e  and  jrogrcwi  In  a  |>cace- 
fiil  world  and  |x>sslbly,  I  should  say,  in  a 
peaceful  universe. 

I  am  confident  we  can  mamhal  our  tal- 
rnts,  because  already  we  are  d  'ing  so  In  a 
very  large  measure  Medical  science  h»»  con- 
quered polio,  and  momentarily  stands  near 
the  solutlun  of  cure  for  the  dreaded  disease 
of  cancer.  The  hidden  mysteries  of  heart 
failure  are  gradually  being  uncovered  and 
ways  found  to  prevent  their  development. 
All  through  the  held  of  medulne  and  surgery 
great  strides  are  under  way  which  will  bring 
more  life  and  Uanier  life  to  the  gcuerallous 
yet  to  come. 

New  Industrial  methods  are  being  devel- 
oped that  are  constantly  reducing  hazards  of 
labor  and  making  the  manufacturing  process 
a  safer  and  enjoyable  occupation.  New  types 
of  houses  lncoriv)ratlng  many  new  advances 
for  the  comfort  of  living  are  being  deveIoi>ed, 
Soon  heat  will  either  be  produced  In  our 
homes  by  atomic  procestes  or  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  New  and  safer  methods  of  public 
transjKjrtatlon  are  already  under  way.  These 
new  developments  and  many,  many  more 
Illustrate  there  Is  no  Unutallon  to  the  mind 
and  Invention  of  man. 

The  world  of  25  years  from  now,  or  60 
years,  or  100  years,  can  be  almost  a  fantasy 
world  If  man  Is  permitted  to  employ  his 
limitless  talents  for  benefits  rather  than  de- 
struction. Would  It  n<it  be  thrilling  and 
wonderful  If  we  could  look  In  about  100  years 
from  now  upon  the  world  of  that  tomorrow 
which  Is  so  dependent  upon  our  decisions 
today?  The  more  daring  people  might  be 
rocketing  to  Mars  for  their  vacation  pleas- 
ures. 

At  this  time  there  are  over  20  million 
American  veterans.  There  la  no  group  of 
men  and  women  anywhere  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect.  Because  of  these  veterans, 
and  I  am  repeating  my  earlier  thoughts, 
among  whom  are  the  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Crofi.scup-Plshon  Post,  our  Nation 
Is  able  to  progress  and  function  in  freedom. 
Bccavise  of  them,  the  people  of  other  nations 
enjoy  more  or  less  of  the  free  way  of  life. 
Because  of  them,  the  great  United  States  of 
America  is  still  progressing  on  the  pathway* 
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cf  its  destiny.  But  regardlcs.s  of  tlie  price- 
less deeds  of  accomplishment  of  these  vet- 
erans. In  all  candor,  I  say  to  you,  I  hope  there 
never  again  will  be  a  necessity  that  will  cause 
their  numt>er  to  Increase.  In  other  words,  I 
hope  that  International  forces  will  ceiise  to 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  concluding  Inter- 
national uintrovcrsy.  All  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
Join  wiUi  me  in  our  hopes  and  dreams  that 
catastrophic  warfare  will  never  again  be  a 
reality  In  our  world. 

In  talking  about  the  future,  It  seems  to  me 
only  fitting  that  I  should  devote  a  Uiought 
or  two  to  those  of  us  here  this  evening.  As 
for  Edith  Nocrbc  Rogers,  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  Dlstrift  of  M.isea- 
chuief.s,  I  will  say  th.s.  My  Congres.Monal 
district  is  both  beautiful  and  Inspiring.  It 
Is  historic.  It  Is  where  freedom  was  b<jrn. 
I  know  every  square  foot  of  it  and  cherish  it. 
for  In  It  are  my  roots  and  life.  I  know  Its 
friendly,  charming  people,  and  I  love  them. 
I  enjoy  serving  them  u.  the  best  of  my  ability 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Suites  I  In- 
tend to  continue  to  represent  them  as  long  as 
Oi>d  wills  and  as  long  as  they  honor  me  with 
their  selection.  Now.  as  for  all  of  you  wIkj 
are  here  this  evening  I  hope  ycmr  future, 
every  day  of  It,  will  be  as  full  of  happiness  as 
my  evening  has  been  with  you  on  tins  mem- 
orable occasion. 

Alm-At  half  a  century.  I  said  In  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks.  Is  a  long  tune  During 
tills  time,  I  have  reached  some  conclusions 
about  life  and  living,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
leave  with  you.  The  go.<l  pe<jple  In  evrry 
country  In  the  world  greatly  outnumber  the 
bad.  Selfishne&s  never  bl<'<jm8  but  alwi-.vs 
withers  in  the  bud.  H.ipjiiness  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  giving  of  ones  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  others  Right  must  never  be  com- 
promised with  wroiig.  The  strength  of  man's 
mind  controls  the  power  of  his  humanity.  I 
could  go  on  with  ihcN*  observations  that  I 
have  made  over  ihcke  many  years  I  shull 
Conclude,  however,  with  Just  one  When 
wealth  Is  lost,  nolhliig  Is  lost,  when  health 
Is  lost,  much  Is  lofct.  when  frlendiililp  Is  lost. 
part  of  one's  self  is  Itjsi,  when  character  U 
lost,  all  is  lost;  when  falih  Is  lost,  all  mean- 
ing of  life  Is  lost 

During  this  almost  half  century  of  public 
service,  there  ha-.e  been  some  very  hlph 
p-aks  that  have  extended  high  alxjve  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  my  life.  One  of  thef.e  high 
peaks  rcj^resents  the  award  to  me  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  medal  of  the  American 
l>egion  Another  of  these  high  peaks  has 
pushed  Us  way  Into  the  sky  this  evening 
This  good-government  award  of  the  Cro-ss- 
cup-Plshon  Post  for  which  I  am  .<^o  deeply 
grateful,  will  nlw.iys  be  cherished  Thank 
you  again  I  bid  you  all  good  luck,  good 
evening  and  a  beautiful  tomorrow. 


ACCIDENTS     AND     DEATHS     FROM 
ACCIDENTS  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu.sctts  Mr 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  I  introduced 
Hou.se  Concuiient  Resolution  337,  which 
reads: 

Whereas  millions  of  motor  vehicle  trafTlc 
accidents  occur  In  the  United  States  every 
year;  and 

Whereas  there  are  millions  of  persons  in- 
jured and  permanentiy  crippled  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  accidents;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  thousands  of 
prrsoiifi  killed  as  a  result  of  these  accldent-s; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  these  accidents  occur 
ever  long  weckend.s  due  to  a  holiday:  and 

Whereas  many  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
over  these  holiday  weekends  are  Inex- 
perienced; and 

Whereas  many  of  the  motor  vehicles  In 
oi>eratlon  on  the  highways  over  these  week- 
ends are  mechanically  defective;  and 


Whereas  speed  is  very  largely  the  cause  of 
thPoC  acodents.  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  as  many  motor 
vehicle  accidents  as  possible  over  holiday 
weekends  and  prevent  death  and  Injury  on 
the  highways;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  Con'rress  to  ta^ 
whatever  steps  that  are  possible  to  linut 
these  accidents:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rer^olvrd  by  the  llou.se  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the  speed  of  all 
motor  vehicles  on  the  highwpys  over  holiday 
weekends,  with  the  exTption  of  emergency 
vehicles,  should  be  limited  to  50  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  no  vehicle  should  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  tlic  highways  over  Euch 
weekend  If  It  has  not  been  Inspected  and 
certified    to    be    In   safe   operating    condition. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  notify  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  of  this  resolution,  and  to  re- 
quest their  cooperation  In  Its  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  I  was  at  home  ever 
Lhi.s  last  week  end  I  was  be.sieped  and 
imploi td  by  anxious  fathers  and  mothers 
that  somelhinR  be  done  to  limit,  particu- 
larly over  holiday  week<^nds,  the  toll  of 
death  and  injury  by  accident  to  young 
people  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  fact 
to  those  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  took  some 
action,  whatever  action  is  po.ssible,  to 
stop  thrsc  unnecessary  and  most  cruel 
accidenLs.  Do  we  feel  that  life  is  so 
cheap  in  th<-  United  States  that  we  are 
not  willini:  to  try  to  protect  the  youth 
of  our  country  and  to  protect  older  peo- 
ple, to  protect  those  of  all  ernes? 

The  Pre.sident  recently  acted,  as  did 
our  committees,  to  prevent  some  of  the 
terrible  accidents  by  air.  That  was  a 
loni,'  time  in  comin«,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
think  we  sliould  take  appropriate  action, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  death  by  accident 
on  the  hi;-hway,s.  Those  accidents  run 
into  the  millions  and  millions.  The 
number  of  deaths  Ls  tremendous  and  they 
are  mountinp  all  the  time.  Not  enouph 
attention  is  paid  to  this  very  horrible 
situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  If  po.-^sible 
that  this  come  up  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, although  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  action,  before 
the  long  week  end  over  Memorial  Day. 
I  shall  he'A  and  try  to  see  if  by  chance 
some  action  can  be  taken.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  House  that  the  4th  of  July 
comes  on  a  Friday.  That  means  a  long 
holiday  weekend.  I  remind  the  Hou.'^e 
that  Labor  Day  comes  on  Monday,  and 
that  i.s  going  to  mean  a  long  weekend. 
Wc  have  comlnp  in  the  immediate  future 
several  long  hohday  weekends.  I  am 
sure  every  Member,  if  he  puts  his  mind 
to  it.  will  help.  I  trust  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  will  issue  a  very  strong 
plea  and  take  some  action,  as  he  did  to 
limit  air  trafSc  accidents.  The  passage  of 
this  resolution  should  help. 

That  is  my  wish  and  my  prayer,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


THE  TOWNSEND  PLAN 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  often  referred  to  as  the 
Townsend  plan  bill— but  this  bill  is  a 
change  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 
now  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  Townsend  plan  bill  will  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provid- 
ing uniform  benefit  payments  to  all  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries  financed  by  a  tax  on 
gross  income — gross  receipts — beginning 
With  1  percent  and  progressing  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  percent. 

Eligibility  for  benefits:  Primary  bene- 
ficiaries— per.-^^ons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  60  years  of  age  and  over,  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  persons  18  to 
60,  female  heads  of  families  w:th  de- 
pendent children  under  18.  subject  to  re- 
quirements outlined  below. 

(a)  Secondary  beneficiaries — children 
in  the  United  States  under  18  dependent 
upon  an  adult  beneficiary — and  children 
under  18  oiphaned  or  otherwise  de- 
prived of  parental  support. 

lb)  Any  person  except  a  child — sec- 
ondary— beneficiary  must  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  at  least  10  years. 

Earnings  provisions:  Adult  benefi- 
ciaries— including  mothers  imder  18 
with  dependent  children — may  earn  up 
to  $75  per  month  without  reduction  in 
benefits,  with  benefits  reduced  $1  for 
each  full  S2  earned  in  employment  or 
self-employment  over  $75  per  month. 

'a)  Child  benefliciaries  reduce  bene- 
fits SI  for  each  full  $2  earned  over  $50 
in  any  month. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  en- 
courage beneficiaries  to  take  part  in  pro- 
ductive life  without  facing,  finisirating 
rcnaltjcs.  but  set  up  sufficient  loss  of 
benefits  to  discourage  them  from  under- 
bidding for  jobs.  This  will  aid  greatly 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled;  in 
easing  our  youth  into  gainful  occupation ; 
and  in  easinc;  woikers  into  retirement. 
Benefits:  All  primary  beneficiaries  will 
be  entitled  to  the  same  benefit,  unless 
penalized  for  some  violation  of  the  law 
or  unless  they  voluntarily  apply  for  less 
than  the  full  benefit.  All  child  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  entitled  to  one-third  of 
the  prevailing  primary  benefit. 

(a I  Benefits  will  vai->-  somewhat  from 
month  to  month  because  of  changes  in 
prices  and  economic  conditions,  all  of 
which  will  be  directly  reflected  in  the 
revenue  from  the  gross  income  tax.  As 
li\ing  standards  advance  in  general,  the 
benefits  of  the  program  will  advance  ac- 
cordingly, since  the  volume  of  business 
necessary  to  such  advanced  standards 
will  result  in  increased  revenue  from  tl:e 
gross  income  tax.  However,  this  will 
not  mean  the  beneficiaries  need  not 
know  how  much  they  are  to  receive  each 
month — necessary  administrative  pro- 
cedure will  make  known  the  amount  of 
revenue  collected  for  any  given  month 
long  before  the  time  of  its  actual  distri- 
bution as  benefits. 

(b)  Statistical  infonnation  on  busi- 
ness and  population  indicates  that  pri- 
mary benefits  at  the  present  time  would 
average  between  $130  and  $140  a  month. 
However,  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility that  in  the  early  stages  ol  the 
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program — as  has  been  the  case  with 
most  new  programs — many  people  would 
not  qualify  themselves  promptly  for 
benefits,  resulting  in  a  relatively  few 
beneficiaries  dividing  the  revenue  into 
unjustifiably  high  benefits — a  limit  of 
$150  a  month  is  placed  on  all  benefits 
for  the  first  24  months  of  the  program. 
After  2  years,  presumably,  all  possible 
beneficiaries  will  be  participating. 
Thereafter,  the  total  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries will  vary  but  very  slightly,  apart 
from  increasing  normally  as  time  goes 
on.  After  24  months,  no  limit  on  the 
size  of  benefits  will  exist,  and  bene- 
ficiaries will  divide  the  revenue  at  a  sub- 
stantially constant  rate.  As  economic 
expansion  continues  and  general  living 
standards  rise,  Townsend  plan  benefits 
Will  also  rise.  Only  in  the  initial  phase 
of  the  program  will  a  statutory  limit  on 
benefits  serve  any  justifiable  purpose. 

The  amount  of  benefits  is  designed  to 
add  to  the  Income  of  the  aged  the 
amount  necessary  to  enable  them,  gen- 
erally, to  participate  fully  in  prevailing 
national  standards  of  living.  Oe<?pite  all 
social-security  programs  and  efforts  so 
far — public  and  private — the  compara- 
tive income-position  of  the  average  aged 
American  has  been  declining  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Only  benefits  of  the  amount  provided 
for  in  this  program  can  serve  the  ends 
of  social  justice.  Only  by  being  variable, 
as  provided  for  in  this  program,  can 
benefits  be  adequate  at  all  times. 

Death  benefits  will  be  provided  by  con- 
tinuing,' deceased  beneficiaries'  benefits 
for  3  months  after  death. 

Financing:  A  Fedeial  gro'^s  income 
tax  of  2  percent  on  all  personal  incomes 
above  $250  monthly  and  on  all  com- 
pany incomes — gross  receipts — will  be 
levied.  Tax  returns  will  be  made 
monthly  and  taxes  paid  monthly. 

An  account  will  be  established  in  the 
United  States  Trea.sury  to  which  the 
revenue  will  be  credited.  Administrative 
costs  will  be  deducted,  month  by  month, 
and  the  total  balance  of  each  month's 
collections  will  be  distributed  in  the  form 
of  benefits.  Benefits  received  in  any 
month  will  have  been  raised  in  the  sixth 
month  preceding. 

Principle  administrative  and  mi.scel- 
laneous  provisions;  Beginning  with  the 
seventh  month  after  its  effective  date, 
the  system  will  be  in  operation  and  pay- 
ing benefits.  It  took  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act — old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance— 5  years  to  pay  out  its  first  few 
benefits. 

The  gross  income  tax  will  start  at  1 
percent  for  6  months,  increase  one- 
fourth  percent  each  calendar  quarter 
until  it  reaches  2  percent — thereby  in- 
stituting and  fully  maturing  the  .system 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  its  effective 
date. 

Beneficiaries  of  present  programs  of 
old-ae;e  and  survivors  in.surance,  Federal 
disability  insurance,  and  the  various 
public-assistance  programs  will  lose  no 
benefits  with  the  enactment  of  the  Town- 
send  plan.  The  Townsend  bill  provides 
that  in  cases  where,  at  the  start,  its  bene- 
fits might  be  less  than  some  social-secu- 
rity benefits,  the  difference  will  be  made 
up  from  social-security  funds.  Then,  as 
the  gross  income  tax  increases  from  the 


1  percent  starting  rate  to  2  percent, 
benefits  will  increase  steadily  until  all 
will  be  receiving  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  payments  under  the  pres- 
ent programs.  Thus,  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  present  system  to  the  Townsend 
plan,  benefiting  all  and  with  los.ses  to 
none,  honoring  fully  all  benefit  rights 
under  present  programs,  will  take  place. 
Ihe  Townsend  bill  provides  that  all 
money  in  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  the  Federal  disability  in- 
surance trust  funds  are  expendable  under 
authorizations  by  Congress  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Townsend  bill,  but 
for  no  other  purposes. 


PANAMA-UNITED  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS. CANAL  ZONE  RESIDENTS 
SPEAK 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re  ord  and  to  include  extraneous  mutter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    genlleman    from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  March  26  and 
April  2,  1958.  on  the  subject  of  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  I 
have  received  numerous  conuiuinica- 
tions  from  people  in  many  walks  of  life 
in  various  sections  of  the  Nation.  These 
include  many  from  the  Canal  Zone.  who. 
as  residents  there,  are  well  informed  as 
to  actual  conditions  on  the  isthmus 
through  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  unanimous  approval  of  the  views 
expressed  by  me  is  solid  proof  of  the 
importance  of  those  two  addresses. 
Their  timeline.ss  is  firmly  established  by 
the  tragic  story  of  the  recent  trip  of  the 
Vice  President  to  South  America,  culmi- 
nating in  the  events  at  Lima  and  Ca- 
racas, together  with  recent  occurrences 
in  Panama  beginning  with  the  flag- 
raising  incident  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  rioting,  with  fatal  consequences,  of 
students  in  Panama  City  and  Colon.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  connnunistic  influ- 
ences and  leadership  behind  these  stu- 
dent outbreaks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  stress  at  this 
time  that  these  outbreaks  in  Panama 
cannot  be  viewed  as  purely  local  affairs. 
Soviet  agents  were  there  just  as  they  are 
in  every  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  are  busily  fishing  in  trou- 
bled waters  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  condition  of  unrest  to  promote 
demonstrations  of  violence,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  creating  inten.se  ani- 
mosity against  the  United  States  and 
the  impairment  of  our  international  re- 
lationships. All  this  is  being  done  to 
divert  our  attention  from  the  Near  East. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  department  may  have  a  cress- 
section  of  the  views  of  residents  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  quote  a  letter  from  one  of 
its  civic  councils  as  follows; 

M^Y  0.   1958. 

HoNoHABLF  Sra :   T  represent  the   •    •    •   civic 

courKil.    a    group    elected    by    the    people    of 

•    •    '.   Cannl   Z(jne.   towns  of   United   St.ites 

rate     Panama     Canal     Company     employees. 


At  our  April  meeting.  It  was  moved  and 
unanimously  carried  that  this  body  sincerely 
commend  you  for  the  couragetjus.  enUght- 
ened  and  timely  stand  you  have  taken  In 
regard  t<i  the  exercise  of  powers  "as  If  It 
were  sovereign"  of  our  Qovernment  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

We  who  work  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  live 
more  closely  with  the  situation,  are  moft 
heartily  In  accord  with  your  March  26  speech 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Knowing 
the  reaction  of  the  radical  element  of  Pan- 
ama, we  are  not  surprised  at  the  many 
charges,  countercharges  and  false  statements 
that  have  been  forthcoming  since  your 
speech  was  published  locally.  We  do.  how- 
ever, desire  to  make  known  to  you  the  re- 
action of  your  fellow  United  States  citizens, 
residents  of  the  Canal  Zone.  To  that  end, 
we  have  questioned  many  of  our  coworkers 
In  the  various  trudes  and  professional  groups 
to  enable  us  to  rcjxDrt  to  you  an  adequate 
cross  section  of  their  views. 

We  hav«.  found  not  one  TTnlteQ  States 
citizen  who  disagree  with  you.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  quotations: 

A  housewife  "That  man  Khould  be  en- 
couraged. You  men  ahould  write  to  tell 
him  so." 

A  naval  officer:  "TTiere  should  be  more 
Congressmen  like  him  " 

A  machlriLst:  "He  did  not  go  far  enough  " 

An  engineer:  "That  part  about  the  Slate 
Department  giveaway  and  appeasement  poli- 
cies is  too  true  " 

A  stenographer:  "I  hope  he  keeps  on  talk- 
ing until  something  la  done  about  it." 

A  draft.<!man  "We  certainly  know  he  has 
the  facts  and  knows  the  true  story.  Mere 
power  to  him  "' 

A  Navy  civilian  employee;  "Ifs  time  some- 
thing  like  this  was  said.  I  only  hope  some- 
thing comes  of  It  " 

A  mechanic:  "TTiat  man  should  come  here 
and  talk  with  us  Individually  We  can  give 
him  much  more  information  " 

An  engineer:  "I  wonder  how  far  the  State 
Department  did  go  with  Panama  and  what 
they  have  promised  under  their  own  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty.  Congressman  Flood 
should  keep  on  until  the  whole  thing  Is 
cleared  up." 

A  customs  department  employee:  "Some- 
one had  belter  stop  It  before  It  goes  too  far. 
Flood  has  made  a  good  start." 

Tlie  atKive  are  typical  quotations  by  Intelli- 
gent and  Interested  people  of  the  Canal 
Zone  who  are  sincerely  pleased  that  you  have 
Informed  yourself  so  thoroughly  and  have 
so  ably  set  forth  the  situation  In  clear  and 
understandable    terms. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  afford  the 
encouragement  you  have  earned  and  «he 
Inspiration  for  you  to  cuuiiuue  the  good 
work  you  have  sttirted. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  k- ranted,  as  follows; 

To  Mr.  Vinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pre.stoni.  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

To  Mr.  Cretfll.^.  for  June  2  and  June 
3,  en  account  of  official  business  at  New- 
ington,  N.  H, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 
Mr.  KiLDAY.  for  60  minutes,  on  June  2. 
Mr.  Moulder,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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Mr  Rrrrss,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minute's,  today,  and  for  10  minutes  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr    Bhav,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  4. 


H.  J.  Res  378.  An     act     to     authorize     the  and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 

President    to    proclaim    annually    the    week  (Rept.    No.    1816).      Referred    to    the    House 

which    Includes    July    4    aa    "National    Safe  Calendar. 

Boating  Week."  — ^-™.^^_^^_ 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  exteno  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Ullman  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoLLiNc;  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Boccs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boi- 
ling) in  two  instances  and  to  include 
exti-aneouK  matter. 

Mr     MuLTER    <at    the    request   of    Mr. 

BOLMNG'  . 

Mr    Ciller    fat   the   request   of   Mr. 

BOI-LINC*. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  MiNSHALI.. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Adminusiration.  reported  that 
that  ccmmittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.  R.  7870.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1955.  to  authorize  an  additional  »10.- 
000.0'JO  for  the  completion  of  the  Intcr- 
Amerlcan  HlRhway; 

H  R  10746  An  act  making  appropriations 
f(jr  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  lO.'iQ.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  12356.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  net  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
AugUFt  30.  1954:  and 

H  R  12377  An  net  to  nuthorl7,e  the  Com- 
mls.sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grams and  to  amf>nd  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Ftderal  Government  participation  In 
mectlns  cost*  of  maintaining  the  Nations 
Capital  City. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  2498  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthew  M. 
Epstein;    and 

S  J.  Res.  166  J')lnt  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  Slates 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold  the  12th 
session  of  Its  asstmbly  In  the  United  States 
In  1959 


CILI,  AND  JOINT  RE.'^OLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
t'lat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R.  8490  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlctil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  rice  acreage  allotments,  and 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.t  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1S63.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Llie  Budget.  Executue  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tranimitting  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  Wild  Rice  Creek  water- 
shed. North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Canoe  Creek  watershed,  Kentucky,  pur- 
suant  to  the  W.itershcd  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  aa  amended  ( 16 
U.  S.  C.  1005).  and  Executive  Order  No 
10654  of  Jajiuary  20.  1956,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

19C4  A  letter  from  the  Asslst.nnt  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  aprlcultur.il  experiment  stations. 
1957,  which  covers  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  work  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment fetatlon.s  In  the  States.  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Hiilch  Act,  as  amended,  approved  Au- 
gust 11,  1953  (69  Stat.  671);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1965  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  tort 
claims  p.iid  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  calendar  year  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U  S.  C.  2673 j;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
"LIQ  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tl.e  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BOLLING;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  578.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12591.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
Into  Uade  amercements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1777).  Referred  to  tiie  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  S.  2533.  An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Admlnl.'^trator  of  General  Services  to  lease 
space  for  Federal  agencies  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  yi-ars.  and  for  other  purposes; 
With  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1814).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  11477.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Flept. 
No.   1815  I.     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  7HORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  579.  Resolution  for  the 
con.slderatlon  of  H  R  12.541,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  national  defense  by  providing  for  re- 
organization  of   the  Department  ol   Defense, 


Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Biro;  with  amendment  (Rept.  -No. 
1778).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whf;le  Hou.se 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S  2064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Ethel  Pavlovitch  and  her  daughter,  Dolly 
Hester  Pavlovitch;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1779).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee   of    the    Whole   House. 

Mr.  WALTKR:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, S.  2087.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Eva 
Lichtfuss;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1780).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoiiKe. 

Mr.   WALTER:    Committee  on   the   Judici- 
ary.    S.  20&9.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireu:i 
B.    Moss;    without    amendment    (Rept.    Nc 
1781).     Referred   to   tlae   Committee   of  thy 
Whole   Hou.se 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, s.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Sook  Rhee;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1782).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Comr^tlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armas 
Edvln  Jansson-Vilk;  with  ame^lment 
(Rept  No.  1783).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee   of   the   Whole    House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Annadore  E.  D.  Haubold  and  Cynthia  Edna 
Haubold;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1784).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Co.mmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wad- 
iha  Salime  Hamade;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1785).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  ot_the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moy 
Toiig  Poy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
17£6i.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houic. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Commlitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2251.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Man- 
ley  Francis  Burton;  with  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  1787).  Referred  to  the  CommUtee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.;e. 

Mr.  WALTER;  Contunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2256.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Luz 
Poblete  and  Robert  Po'olelc  Broaddus,  Jr.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  17£8).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  W.\LTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Genevieve  M.  Scott  Bell;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1789).  Referred  to  the 
Committee    of    the    Whole    House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucy 
Hedv.-lg  SchuUz;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1700).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  W.^LTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
G.  Aslanfs;  with  amend.ment  (Rept.  No. 
1791).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S.  2499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ilona 
Agrnes  Ronay;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1792).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.    S.  2503.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
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H.  Aguaa  and  Buens  M.  Caatro;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1793).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Florlca 
Bogdan;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1794).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
CedomllJ  Mlhailo  Rlstlc;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1795).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olive 
V.  Rablnlaux;  withoxit  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1796).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  To- 
klyo  Nalcajima  and  her  child,  Meguml 
(Kathy)  Nakajlma:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1797).  Referred  to  the  Comnalt- 
tee  of  the  Whole   House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Romeo 
Sotelo-Lopez;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1798).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abbas  Mo- 
hammad Awad:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1799).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haseep  MU- 
hem  Esper;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1800).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hcrmlne 
Melamed;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1801). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2849.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Moo  Wah 
Jung;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1802). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  3124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Ilton 
Chatterton  (Tommy  Kim):  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1803).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marghe- 
rlta  Conca:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1804).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HILLINGS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  2759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine  Shelby:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1805).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  4330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
(Castaneda)  Sayaan,  Gloria  (Castaneda) 
Sayaan,  E.-linda  (Castaneda)  Sayaan,  and 
Pascual  (Castaneda)  Sayaan;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1806).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HYDE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrius 
Daskalakls;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1807).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlzulco 
Sese  Sheveland;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1808).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Concurrent  Resolution  321. 
Concurrent  resolution  approving  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  to 
certain  aliens;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1809).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.   FEIGHAN:    Committee   on   the  Judl-  ' 
clary.      House   Joint   Resolution    695.      Joint 
resolution    for   the    relief   of    certain    aliens; 


with  amendment  (Rept   No    1810).    Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl*. 

ary.  House  Joint  Resolution  60».  Joint  res- 
olution for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1811).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  610.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  facilitate  the  admis.sion  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  aliens;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1812).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the   Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  611.  Joint  res- 
olution to  waive  certain  provisions  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1813).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  6. 
Clark;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1817>. 
Referred  to  the  Comniitiee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Choy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1818). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
H  R.  12C94.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  fa- 
cilities under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  R.  12695.   A   bill  to  provide  a   1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   REED: 
H  R   12696    A  bill   to  provide  a   1-year   ex- 
tension of  the  existing  cor{X)rate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H  R   12697.   A    bill     to    readjust    size     and 
weight     limitations    on     fourth-cla.ss     parcel 
post;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CEDEIRBERG : 
H  R   12098    A  bill  to  adjust  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  postal  Held  service  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Post  Oflflce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER: 
H.  R    12699.    A    bill    to   make   equity   cnpital 
and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available 
for   small-business    concerns;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H   R.  12700    A    bill    authorizing    the    con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, fl(x)d  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   FI,OOD:  / 

H.  R.  12701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
60  years  with  benefits  that  will  assure  full 
participation  by  elderly  persons  generally  In 
prevailing  national  standards  of  living,  to 
provide  like  benefits  for  disabled  persons, 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  female 
heads  of  families  and  for  certain  children;  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  this  system  of  social  security  by  an  equi- 
table gross  income  tax;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H  n  12702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the    War    Claims    Act    of    1948    to    authorize 


rehearing  of  certain  claims;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HENDERSON : 

H  R  12703  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HORAN: 
H  R.  12704  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  codified  as  section  500.  title  16,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr    PORTER: 
H  R   127u5      A  bill  directing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General   Services   Ui  withhold   fur- 
ther action  relating   to  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain land  in  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Greg  ;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R   12706.     A  bill   to  llberalUe  the   Uriff 
laws   for   works  of   art  and   other  exhibition 
material,     and    for    other    purposes;     to     the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    UTT 
H   R   127u7.     A   bin    to  add    certain    public 
lands  in  California  to   the  Pala  Indian  Res- 
ervation, the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and 
the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;     ti>    the    Committee    on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    WAINWRIGHT: 
H  R  127o8      A  bill   to  amend  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural   Commodities  Act.   1930.  to 
provide  that  It  shall  apply  to  fresh  flowers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H  R   127o9.     A  bill  to  encourage  equity  In- 
vestment In   new   and  small  business,   to  re- 
lieve  unemployment  and   provide  additional 
revenue    to    the    Federal    Government    to    be 
applied    to    debt    reduction,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MrDONOUGH: 
H  R    12710.     A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into   problems  of  flight  within   and  out-slde 
the     earths     atmosphere,     and     for     other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration. 
By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
H     R.    12711.      A   bill    to   provide    a   5-year 
program    of    assistance    to    enable    depressed 
segments    of     the    fishing     Industry     In     the 
United  States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic 
status,  and  for  other  purpfises;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr    BERRY: 
H    J    Res    615      Joint   resolution  to  estab- 
lish   a  Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   the 
Gold  Mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    ALBERT: 
H  Res  580.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 

of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  Committee  on 
Science  and  AsUonautlcs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIV.ATE   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BOGGS: 

H  R.  12712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the 
Kroger  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN: 
H    R.  12713      A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
T.    Car^onaro,     Vivian    T.     Carbonaro,     and 
Juliet  M.   Carbonaro;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H    R    12714      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I^zar 
Petrovic;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HILLINGS: 
H.  R    12715.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ana    P.    Cowan;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Apeenentt 

Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE!  RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1958 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  World  Trade 
Club  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  May  20,  1958 : 

I  was  particularly  plea.'>ed  to  receive  your 
kind  Invitation  to  speak  before  the  Cincin- 
nati World  Trade  Club. 

I  need  not  emphasize  tl.e  vital  Importance 
Of  the  reciprocal  trade  a^Tcements  program 
to  your  area,  and  it  is  on  this  subject  that 
I  should   like   to   address   my  remarks   today. 

We  must  look  at  our  trade  policy  in  tlie 
persj>ectlve  of  the  limes.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  challenging  us  In  the  struggle  for  men's 
minds  everywhere.  Significantly,  the  new 
S  )\let  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  is  an 
expert  on  trade  and  equally  significant,  the 
number  two  man  ot  tiie  Soviet  Union,  the 
Deputy  Premier.  Mr  Anastas  Mikoyan.  is  a 
trade  expert.  It  has  been  M.koyun  who  has 
used  trade  to  get  a  grip  on  the  economies  of 
such  varied  countries  as  Egypt.  Syria.  Burma. 
Iceland,  and  now  mlssion.s  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Latin  America  negotiating  for  Brazilian 
coflee,  Argentine  wheat  and  beef.  Chilean 
copper,  wool  from  Uruguay,  and  similar  raw 
materials. 

The  events  of  the  la,st  fortnight  in  Lntln 
America  demonstrate  more  eKqiently  than 
any  words  lliat  I  may  commiind  the  effl- 
clency  with  which  the  Communists  exploit 
our  trade  difficulties.  Of  course,  all  of  the 
demonstrations  In  Latin  America  against  our 
Vice  President  were  Communist  Inspired. 
But,  had  It  not  been  for  festering  discontent 
caused  by  our  lack  of  p)ollcy  In  trade  matters 
toward  many  of  these  countries.  I  doubt  If 
the  Communists  would  have  been  quite  so 
6ucceseful. 

In  this  connection  let  me  read  a  quotation 
from  a  recent  article  In  Business  Week  maga- 
elne   concerning   the   Sov:et   trnde   offensive: 

"The  Communlst.s,  for  'heir  part,  are  play- 
ing the  political  angles  ;ust  as  they  did  In 
1955  before  the  last  summit  meetif.g  Soviet 
leaders  keep  stressing  that  'mutually  ad- 
vantageous economic  tlef"  will  help  ease  in- 
ternational tension.  From  more  normal 
trade  relations  the  Communists  obviously 
bope  to  gain  ix)lltlcal  respectability. 

"That  would  speed  the  r  political  penetra- 
tion of  the  Free  World  and  help  promote 
their  already  fast-expanclng  trade  with  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Including  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  "he  Reds  probably 
stand  to  gain  some  real.  If  marginal,  eco- 
nomic advantages  from  iicreased  trade  with 
the  West." 

Just  a  few  months  Rfo  Mr.  Khrushchev 
told  American  reixirters  in  Moscow;  "We  de- 
clare war  on  you— excuse  me  for  using  such 
an  expression — in  the  pei  ceful  field  of  trade. 

"We  declare  a  war  we  will  win  over  the 
United  States.  Tlie  thr?at  to  the  United 
States  Is  not  the  ICBM.  but  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  productions.  We  are  relentless  In 
this  and  it  will  prove  thi  superiority  of  our 
system. " 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge? How  do  we  propoi  e  to  fight  this  new 
kind  of  war  and  with  what  weapons?  Can 
we  afford  to  throw  away  what  weapons  we 


have  or  let  them  rust  Into  uselessness?  That 
surely  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  irre- 
sponsibility. And  yet  that  Is  what  would 
happen  If  we  scrapped  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  or  crippled  it  witti  protectionist 
amendments.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
tonight  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
has  resisted  these  pressures  to  destroy  or  cut 
the  program  We  have  reported  a  good  bill 
that  is  faithful  to  the  prlncljiies  of  our  pro- 
gram. I  say  we  do  have  weapons  to  hght 
this  war,  weapons  that  are  battle-tested 
and  ready  and  the  trade-agreements  program 
Is  one  of  these. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  there 
is  an  Important  difference  between  what  we 
can  do  through  our  trade  policy  and  what 
the  S'jvlet  bloc  can  and  Is  doing  with  Its 
trade  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
It  Is  the  Government  that  Is  engaging  di- 
rectly In  foreign  trade,  making  deals  de- 
signed to  exploit  weak  points  in  the  Free 
World  economic  picture.  The  basic  philoso- 
phy of  our  trade  program  Is  that  govern- 
ments should  progressively  remove  barriers 
to  trade  so  that  It  will  move  In  respt^nse  to 
the  needs  and  decisions  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Individual  businessmen  con- 
ducting their  businesses  in  sn  atmosphere  of 
freedom  of  enterprise.  Tiiat  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  that  reflects  the  basic 
phllosopliles  of  our  two  systems  and  it  is  a 
difference  that  needs  emphasis.  If  we  really 
believe  in  free  societies  and  associations  of 
men.  of  which  free  enterprise  Is  one  of  the 
cornerstones,  then  It  is  Important  to  put 
freedom  to  work  for  us  In  the  field  of  trade 
relations. 

This  long-run  contest  Is,  after  all.  a  con- 
test of  ideologies,  of  economic  and  political 
systems  We  seek  to  unleash  the  energies, 
the  initiative,  the  ingenuity  of  freemen 
throughout  the  Free  World  for  the  purpc^se 
{)f  developing  the  economic  life  of  that  world 
so  that  the  benefits  of  Increasing  produc- 
tivity and  growth  can  be  shared  by  all. 
T^ade,  and  cxjjandiiig  trade,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  and  greater  freedom  is  a 
vital  means  of  accomplishing  that  objective. 
Our  greatest  strength,  therefore.  Is  also  our 
greatest  weapon.  It  Is  strange  then  that 
so  many  leaders  of  business  at  home  who 
believe  In  fiee  enterprise  call  for  Govern- 
ment interference  the  moment  trade  crosses 
a  national  frontier. 

There  Is  a  second  Important  characteristic 
of  tlie  trade  policy  that  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  It  has  received.  Unlike  other  pro- 
posed solutions  to  the  difficulties  that  beset 
us,  such  as  greater  military  expenditures  and 
increasing  foreign  aid,  trade  Is  a  weapon 
tiiat  brings  us  good  returns  today  and  in  the 
future.  By  makine;  trade  freer  and  permit- 
tint;  it  to  expand,  we  are  not  only  letting  it 
go  to  work  as  an  effective  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy  and  as  a  tool  for  strent;thening 
the  Free  World  and,  therefore,  indirectly 
weakening  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  are  also — and 
this  Is  fundamental — adding  to  our  own  eco- 
nomic strcncth,  improving  our  own  econom- 
ic productivity,  giving  better  and  more  Jobs 
to  people  In  the  United  States,  providing 
ourselves  with  Increasing  raw  materials  at 
lower  costs  and  giving  the  consumer  a  great- 
er break  In  terms  of  the  range  of  things  he 
can  buy  and  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  for 
them.  Viewed  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  selfish  economic  Interests  as  a 
nation,  freer  and  expanding  trade  would  be 
a  policy  that  is  very  desirable  to  follow.  But 
when  in  addition  to  purely  selfish  economic 
Interests,  we  add  the  dimension  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  contribution  that  trade  can 
make  to  the  economic  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  Free  World,  then  the  development  of 
an  effective  and  sound  trade  policy  becomes 


overwhelmingly  essential.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  proper  perspective  in  which 
to  view  the  reciprocal  trade  program  and  to 
weigh  the  many  arg^uments  pro  and  con  that 
Will   fill  the  air  over  the  next  few  months. 

These,  then,  are  the  essential  Issues  as  I 
see  them. 

We  must  be  frank  about  It.  This  program 
may  cause  competitive  disturbances  and  in- 
Jury  to  small  segments  of  the  American 
economy.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  throw  over 
the  big  idea,  the  good  idea.  The  beneflta 
from  our  trade  policy  both  in  terms  of  the 
benefits  to  our  own  econmy  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  our  national  security,  are  so  over- 
whelming that  they  cannot  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  be  reversed  by  the  special  interests 
of  a  lew.  The  United  States  economy  makes 
adjustments  each  year  to  changing  competi- 
tive circumstances  that  dwarf  into  Insignifi- 
cance the  kinds  of  adjustments  that  would 
be  required  In  response  to  a  more  liberal 
trade  policy.  By  and  large  I  feel  that  the  fu- 
ture growth-  potential  of  the  United  States 
economy  will  permit  these  adjustments  to 
take  place  without  any  undue  burden  on 
any  seement  of  the  economy  or  any  group 
of  individuals  or  individual  businesses. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  afford  to  undermine 
our  program  because  of  the  fears,  either  real 
or  Imaginary,  or  what  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  that  program  might  be  on  the 
few.  Indeed,  where  problems  do  arise  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  exercise  our  imagi- 
nation sufficiently  to  devise  other  ways  of 
treating  these  problems,  ways  that  would 
not  undermine  or  do  violence  to  the  basic 
policy  we  wish  to  pursue. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  however,  does  not  come  from 
those  who  would  like  to  throw  it  overboard, 
and  who  would  vote  against  any  extension 
of  the  program.  Rather  it  comes  from  those 
who  are  willing  to  vote  for  extension  of  the 
trade-agreenients  program  if — and  that  Is  a 
pretty  big  if — if  amendments  are  made  in  it 
that  Will  take  care  of  certain  groups  who 
want  protection,  or  if  some  of  the  procedures 
under  the  program  are  changed,  or  if  the 
period  of  extension  is  something  less  than 
5  years,  or  if  the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
Is  something  less  than  25  percent.  It  is 
from  this  kind  of  alleged  proponent  of  the 
program  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
program  lies. 

I  think  our  committee  in  reporting  the 
bill  that  we  have,  has  served  the  Interests  of 
our  foreign  trade  program  well.  We  have 
recommended  a  5-year  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  and  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  reduce  duties  by 
25  percent,  as  the  President  requested.  V.'e 
have  made  some  other  amendments  in  tiie 
legislation,  many  of  which  are  of  a  technical 
nature.  There  is  one  amendment  that  I  am 
sure  you  have  already  read  about  and  that 
you  will  hear  more  about  in  the  future. 
TTiat  is  an  amendment  which  would  permit 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  to  put  in  effect  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  escape  clause  after  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  do  so.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did 
not  like  this  amendment,  for  I  think  there 
are  sufficient  procedures  and  provisions  in 
existing  law  that  can  offer  remedies  for 
domestic  industries  that  are  seriously  In- 
jured as  a  result  of  Import  competition.  I 
do  think  that  the  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee accepted  was  carefully  worked  out  to 
be  consistent  with  the  basic  framework  of 
the  trade-agreements  program.  Although  I 
think  that  our  committee's  bill  is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  should  point  out  that  all  Its  amend- 
ments have  been  accepted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, I  must  sav  in  all  candor  that  it  is  a 
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bnala  minimum  that  ihould  not  b«  compro- 
ml*«(l  If  we  are  to  have  n  meaningful  trade- 
agreemente  prngram  In  the  yenre  ahead.  Z 
»uy  thli  for  rea«on«  that  are  very  Important. 
Let  me  cite  one  that  relates  to  the  extension 
for  fl  years  and  auihorlty  to  reduce  tariffs  by 
as  percent.  I  believe  that  this  feature  of 
the  bill  Is  absolutely  essential. 

One  of  the  leading  amendmonta  being 
talked  about  most  provides  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension. Now  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  In  the 
past  the  trade  agreements  legislation  has 
been  extended  for  a  maximum  of  3  years  from 
time  to  time.  Why  then,  should  It  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  lis  the  President  has  nsked? 
The  answer  la  very  simple.  Through  a  5-year 
extension  we  hope  to  accomplish  something 
that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  3-year 
extension.  We  hope  to  enter  Into  a  m^ean- 
Ingful  trade  agreement  with  the  six  coun- 
tries that  make  up  the  common  market  in 
Europe  and  possibly  with  several  of  the  other 
countries  who  make  up  the  larger  free-trade 
area  In  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  tariffs  that  they  will  be  imposing  against 
goods  from  the  outside,  particularly  from 
the  United  states.  A  5-year  extension  Is  nec- 
essary so  that  such  an  effective  agrecntient 
can  come  Into  being.  The  timing  of  the 
common  market  is  such  that  the  first  ad- 
justment in  the  external  tariff  of  the  6  will 
take  place  In  19G2.  that  is,  4  years  hence. 
That  win  be  the  time  to  effect  a  change 
in  their  external  tariffs  to  the  advantage 
of  our  trade.  Now  It  takes  time  to  nego- 
tiate a  trade  agreement  and  more  than  that 
we  need  preparatory  time  so  that  the  six 
will  be  on  notice  of  our  Intent  to  enter 
into  a  trade  agreement  with  them.  With  a 
3-year  exteii.slon  of  authority,  the  President 
would  And  himself  without  authority  to 
enter  a  trade  agreement  Just  at  the  time 
when  he  would  be  able  to  use  that  authority 
In  making  a  trade  agreement  with  the  com- 
mon market. 

There  are  other  amendments  thr.t  will  be 
pushed  by  the  opponents  of  the  trade-agree- 
menta  program  both  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  after  the  House  completes  action, 
which  I  hope  and  e-xpect  will  sustain  the 
decisions  of  our  committee.  Many  of  these 
amendments  would,  in  effect,  return  the 
Whole  process  of  fixing  rates  of  duties  to 
the  Cougrecs  without  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  without  regard  to  the  obligations 
that  we  have  undertaken  in  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  the  program  eo  far. 
Such  amendments,  of  course,  turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  days.  This 
means  that  Congress  would  be  attempting 
to  write  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tariff 
rates.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  log-rolling 
and  back-scratching  which  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  constructive  foreign-trade  policy. 
Tlie  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  after 
the  tremendous  labors  of  the  Smoot-IIawley 
tariff,  commented  that  never  again  should  the 
Congress  attempt  to  write  a  general  tariff 
bill.  He  pointed  out  the  utter  futility  of 
this  attempt  and  since  that  time  the  number 
of  commodities  subject  to  tariff  rates  has 
Increased  by  many,  many  thousands. 

A  third  type  of  amendment  that  is  being 
proposed  would  provide  for  the  extensive  use 
of  import  quotas  as  a  means  of  regulating 
manufactured  Imports.  This  Is  to  my  mind 
a  most  curious  and  dangerous  kind  of  prop- 
osition. One  of  the  major  arguments  that  I 
have  heard  the  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion make  over  the  years  is  that  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreements  program  has  not  been 
reciprocal  enough.  The  argument  Is  that 
foreign  countries  have  uaed  Import  quotas, 
llcenulng  arrangements,  and  exchange  con- 
trols to  regulate  Imports  Into  their  countries 
and  that  the  use  of  these  weapons  tends  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  tariff  reciprocity 
that  we  expected  to  enjoy  as  a  result  of  the 
trade  agreements  that  we  have  entered  into 
with  them.  Now,  of  covirse.  as  every  bunl- 
ucssman  familiar  with  foreign  trade  knows, 


these  restrictions  against  United  States  Im- 
ports are  very  burdensome  on  our  export 
trade,  and  progress  hmt  been  made  In  their 
removal  over  the  hut  few  years.  But  they 
were  put  on  and  they  exist  today  because  of 
the  need  to  protect  the  balance  of  payments 
and  foreign-exchange  reserves  of  these  covin- 
trles.  The  dollar  shortage  is  still  a  problem 
that  confront*  a  great  many  countries.  If 
you  don't  have  enough  dollars  to  pay  for  all 
the  goods  you  want,  you  have  to  ration  the 
supply  of  dollars  for  use  on  goods  tliat  enjoy 
the  highest  priority. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  1957  our  exports  of  mer- 
chandise exceeded  our  Imports  by  $6  billion 
and  foreign  countries  lost  some  >800  million 
of  reserves  In  that  period. 

Surely  the  best  way  to  pain  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions  against  United  States 
exports  is  to  Increase  the  dollar  earnings  of 
foreign  countries,  to  cIo.<;e  thfit  je  billion  g.np 
by  increased  trade.  Instead  of  taking  the 
constructive  route  that  offers  a  long-run 
solution  to  the  problem,  the  protectionists 
want  to  Imitate  these  varied  devices  that  will 
further  burden  International   trade. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  amendment* 
to  the  ler:?lslation  that  are  now  being  pro- 
pcsod.  There  will  certainly  be  others.  There 
will  be  many  Ingenious  attempts  to  scuttle 
and  imdermlne  the  reciprocal  tradc-aorree- 
ments  prop;ram  Tliese  have  to  be  fought 
and  defeated  If  we  are  to  have  a  program  that 
makes  sense  In  terms  of  the  position  of  our 
country  In  the  world  today. 

Yes,  1  think  we  have  a  crisis  In  our  trade 
policy  today.  I  think  It  will  still  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  strong  new  law.  although  the  ac- 
tion of  our  committee  is  very  encouraging  in 
this  respect. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  am  conndf-nt — I 
am  cautiously  confident  -  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed, for  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
recognize  what  Is  at  Issue  In  this  fight.  Wo 
have  an  awesome  responsibility.  One  that 
must  be  shared  by  every  citizen,  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  and  not  the  least  of 
all,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose 
position  will  be  crucial  In  the  course  that  this 
legislation  follows  through  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  stakes  are  therefore 
high  and  we  have  to  play  to  win.  If  we  do, 
we  win  win,  and  the  rewards  will  flow  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Armenian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARK-S 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1958 

Mr.  MULTFJl.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  28, 
1958.  mark.s  the  40th  anniver.sary  of  Ar- 
menian Independence  Day. 

Armenian  Independence  Day  Is  not 
marked  as  a  great,  or  si^,'niflcant  event 
in  world  hi.story,  but  that  day  marks  a 
momentou.s  landmark  for  the  Armenian 
people.  That  day  stands  for  the  rebirth 
of  Armenia  as  a  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  500  years.  The  Armenian 
people  had  lost  their  national  Independ- 
ence lonR  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, but  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
alive  their  national  consciousness  for 
freedom  and  Independence.  And  for 
holding  to  these  ideaU  they  were  massa- 
cred by  their  Implacable  enemy,  the 
Turks.  Durlnsr  the  First  World  War 
nearly  1  million  Armenians  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  survivors  of  that  holocaust 


enthered  In  their  homeland,  at  the  foot 
of  their  historic  Mount  Aiurat,  and  pro- 
claimed their  Indipcndence  on  May  28, 
iyi8. 

The  newly  bom  state  began  under  se- 
vere handic.-ips.  Economically  it  was  in 
ruins;  politically  it  was  ln.secure.  Never- 
theless. In  the  cour.'-e  of  about  2  years  a 
democratic  government  was  instituted 
there.  It  was  recognized  by  the  leadinii 
powers  of  the  West,  and  it  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  country's  precarious  in- 
dependence. In  the  fall  of  1920,  however, 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence were  readied  to  attack  Armerca. 
The  combined  Communist  Ru.siian  and 
nationalist  Turkish  forces  put  an  end  to 
Armenia's  independence  early  in  Dpcem- 
bcr  of  1920.  Since  then.  Independent 
Anncnia  lives  only  in  the  memory  of 
freedom -lovlncr  and  patriotic  Armenians. 
Tlicy  celebrate  their  independence  day  in 
dup  solemnity  wherever  they  arc  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  I  join  them  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  40lh  anniversary  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


CcJication  of  the  SlJpping^port  (Pa.) 
Atomic  Power  Station 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RE.sENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1958 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  on 
Monday.  May  26.  the  world's  first  full- 
scale  atomic  power  station  devoted  ex- 
clu-sively  to  peaceful  u.scs  wa.s  dedicated 
at  Shipping|X)rt.  Pa.,  in  accordance  wah 
the  following  program: 

12  50  p  m  :  Welcome.  Philip  A.  Pleger. 
chairman  of  the  t>oard,  Duquefcne  Light  Co. 

1  p.  m.,  dedication  (on  television):  Re- 
marks by  Philip  A  Fleger,  chairman  of  tho 
board.  Duquesne  Light  Co  ;  Mark  W.  Crcsap, 
Jr  ,  president.  Westlnghou.se  Electric  Corp.; 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman.  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Van  Zandt.  member.  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Dedication  (from  Washington)  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  (At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  dedication  speech  the  Presi- 
dent will  wave  a  neutron  wand  over  a  neu- 
tron counter  which,  by  remote  control,  will 
open  the  main  valve  on  the  turbine  gener- 
ator at  Shlppingport  and  raise  the  electric 
power  load  to  full  capacity.  60,000  kilowatts, 
sending  electricity  into  homes,  stores,  aiid 
Industrial  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  dlistrlct. 
Both  the  wand  and  the  neutron  counter 
were  used  by  the  President  for  the  Shlp- 
plngijort  groundbreaking,  Septenjber  6. 
19G4.) 

Repre.scnting  the  Connresslonal  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  deliver  the  following  brief 
addresB  titled  "ShippinKport — Our  An- 
swer to  the  Russians  ": 

SHIfPINUPOKT— OlR    ANBWrn    TO    THE 
RfSSIANS 

(Speech  by  Hon    James  E   Van  ZA^fDT,  mem- 
ber   of   the   Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy,    nt    ceremony    |<,r    dedication    of 
8hlpplngix>rt  plant  on  May  28,  1058) 
It  is  M,  distinct  honor  for  me  to  have  the 

privilege   of   representing    the   CongreaslonHl 
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Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  thl« 
Important  occasion. 

Frfjm  the  standpoint  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, our  eyes  have  been  focu»ed  on  this  proj- 
ect  from  its  inception  and  thu  project  U 
truly  considered  one   of  our  favorites. 

Already  you  have  ^  eard  from  distinguished 
guests  on  this  program  and  you  have  been 
furnished  with  man/  of  the  details  of  this, 
the  worlds  flrst  cununerclal  atomic  power- 
plant. 

Therefore  I  shoul  1  like  to  toiich  briefly 
on  another  aspect  nf  this  tremendous  ac- 
compliahment  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
Juflt  2  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik  Nt..  3.  a  3.000-pound  satel- 
lite, which  is  now  t  Ircllug  the  earth  every 
106  minutes. 

The  Soviets  are  tremendously  proud  of 
their  sputniks  and.  shortly  after  Sputnik 
No.  3  was  launched  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
•hchev  t>oasted  to  the  world  that  Russian 
advances  In  modern  science  and  engineering 
were  superior  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  here  today,  in  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  give  the  American  answer 
to  Mr  Khrushchev  In  dedicating  the  Shlp- 
pingport reactor  which  will  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  as  the  flrst  step  In 
the  development  of  atomic  p<jwer  to  benefit 
the  consumers  in  our  country  and  in  the 
Free  World. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  made  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  In  modern  rocket- 
ry, obtaining  a  thrust  which  many  experts 
have  estimated  to  be  around  500.000  pounds. 
But  of  what  value  are  the  Soviet  rockets 
to  Ivan  consumer,  who  Is  still  enjoying  an 
Inferior  standard   ot   living? 

While  the  Soviets  have  been  working  on 
their  rockets  we  In  the  United  States  have 
been  working  on  a  vl^jorous  defense  program, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  been  making  a 
reality  of  President  Eisenhowers  pledge  of 
at'  'ms  for  peace. 

Last  October  I  visited  Soviet  Russia  for 
6  days,  together  with  some  of  my  colleaRues 
on  the  Joint  Committee,  and  Inspected  Rus- 
sia's atomic  energy  research  centers. 

Acain  and  aealn  we  at.ked  to  see  the  laree- 
scale  atomic  powerplants  which  the  Soviets 
had  previously  claimed  to  be  under  con- 
struction. 

We  were  given  evasive  answers,  delays,  and 
refusals. 

Docs  this  mean  that  the  Soviets  have 
abandoned  their  atomlc-ptjwer  program  and 
are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  develop  atoms 
for  peace? 

Shlppingport  to  me  If  a  ^ood  an.<!wer  to  the 
Rus-slan  sputniks,  since  In  this  country  we 
have  built  an  atomic  powerplant  that  is  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  reactor  is  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  larpe- 
Bcale  atomic  powerplants  — from  which  will 
stem  the  secret*  of  the  art — as  far  as  atomic 
pK)wer   Is  concerned. 

In  addition,  this  reactor  is  a  good  example 
nf  Government  and  private  Industry  pioneer- 
ing together  In  a  new  field  of  great  technical 
dimcultles.  Truly  It  Is  free  enterprise  at  its 
best. 

Therefore,  the  RusJ^lans  should  take  a  good 
look  at  private  Industry  In  this  country,  and 
carefully  examine  this  partnership  between 
Government  and  bu.slness. 

In  Russia,  the  Government  owns  every- 
thing, and  there  Ik  no  competition  with  the 
Government,  as  Mr  Bulganln,  General  Zhu- 
kov,  Mr  Malenkov,  and  scores  of  others  can 
testify 

But  here  things  are  different. 

Even  m  this  very  first  reactor  private  In- 
dustry participated  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
and  Duquesne  Light  Co.  for  helping  to  share 
part  of  the  cost  burden  for  tills  first  proto- 
type reactor. 

In  this  country  we  believe  In  private  In- 
dustry and  In  competition. 

We  believe  that  through  the  normal  Amer- 
ican Incentives  and  the  desire  to  make  the 


best  mousetrap,  and  make  an  honest  dollar 
In  the  process,  we  will  develop  atomic  power. 

If  we  encourage  private  Industry  and  help 
It  to  get  started  for  Just  a  few  more  years  in 
this  new  aiid  difficult  field  we  will  lead  the 
Russians. 

This,  then.  Is  our  answer  to  the  Russian 
sputniks. 

We  are  developing  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  we  are  doing  it  by  means  of 
partnership  between  Government  and  in- 
dustry. 

All  of  us,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Admiral  Strauss.  Admiral  Rlckover.  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  laboratories,  and 
the  Duquesne  and  Westlnghouse  Co  's  can 
be  Justifiably  proud  oX  this,  the  first  all- 
commercial   reactor. 

Let  us  consider  It  as  a  monument  to  Amer- 
ican genius  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
which  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Yes,  Shlppingport  Is  our  answer  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  sputinlLs. 


Some  More  Stories  That  Tickle — Excerpts 
From  Broadcast,  June  15,  1958,  New 
York  Station,  WINS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  27,  1958 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
my  previous  broadcast.*:,  I  included  some 
stories  and  witticisms.  I  also  told  of  the 
gentle  art  of  insult.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  number  of  reque.'=ts  for 
more.  This,  therefore,  is  sort  of  a  repeat 
performance. 

I  have  been  readine;  John  Gunther's 
Inside  Russia,  and  he  tells  of  a  gathering 
al  the  Turlcish  Embassy.  Former  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  introduced  John  Gun- 
ther  to  Khrushchev  as  a  writer  and  jour- 
nalist. Thereuix)n.  Khrushchev  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  journalists  were  an 
extremely  low  breed  of  cats.  This  strong 
remark  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
boorish.  Guntlier  saw  a  few  feet  away 
Shepilov.  who  was  then  foi-eign  minister. 
He  was  conducting  some  sort  of  press 
conference.  Gunther  remembered  that 
he  had  t>een  editor  of  Pravda.  Gunlher 
then  responded  to  Klirushchev,  "If  you 
have  such  a  low  opinion  of  journalists, 
why  did  you  make  a  journalist  your  for- 
eign i.iinister?"  Khrushchev  reddened. 
He  replied.  'He  is  the  only  good  journal- 
ist in  Russia,  so  we  had  to  give  him  a 
job."  That  must  have  made  the  faces  of 
many  other  journalists  red. 

It  is  said  that  when  Stalin  died  and 
Klirushchev  was  on  his  rampage  of 
de-Stalinization  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  body  of  Stalin.  He  cabled 
Eisenhower  whether  he  would  want  the 
body  of  Stalin.  EUsenhower  cabled  back. 
"We  don't  take  Commies,  dead  or  alive." 
Khrushchev  then  cabled  Eden.  Eden 
said  he  was  embarrassed  enough  by  Suez 
and,  therefore,  would  not  take  Stahn. 
Khrushchev  then  cabled  Ben  Gurlon  of 
Israel,  asking  him  to  take  Stalin.  Ben 
Ourion  replied.  "We  will  take  the  body 
but  remember  Israel  Ls  the  land  of  res- 
urrection."     Khrushchev    cabled    Ben 


Ourion.  "Never  mind.     Have  decided  to 
keep  the  body  In  the  Kremlin." 

Now  that  we  have  mentioned  Israel, 
It  might  t>e  appropriate  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Israel  is  hemmed  in 
closely  by  enemy  states.  Wherever  you 
are  in  Israel,  you  can  well  nigh  see  a 
border.  Conductors  on  the  railroad 
that  goes  to  Tel  Aviv  from  Jerusalem,  go 
through  the  cars  and  yell,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  please  don't  put  your  head 
out  of  the  state." 

The  other  day  in  my  desultory  read- 
ing, I  ran  across  a  few  Scotch  jokes. 
You  know  a  Scotch  joke  is  as  persLstent 
in  growth  as  is  the  thistle;  as  universal 
as  whisky;  .sometimes  as  diflacult  to 
understand  as  the  bagpipes. 

It  is  said  that  the  kilt  wa.s  invented 
because  it  had  no  pockets  and  what  use 
have  the  Scotch  for  pockets? 

I  am  told  that  in  the  treaty  which 
concluded  the  union  with  England  way 
back  in  1707,  the  Scotch  retained  the 
right  to  manufacture  whi-^ky.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  there  is  no 
English  whisky — only  Scotch  whisky. 
Speaking  of  whisky.  I  recall  the  story  of 
Lady  Astor  speaking  in  the  interests  of 
temperance.  It  was  during  the  time  of 
our  "noble  experiment" — or  shall  we  say 
ignoble  experiment,"  namely,  prohibi- 
tion. She  was  addressing  a  group  of 
rough  and  grimy  London  dockworkers. 
In  speaking  of  the  perils  of  drink,  she 
said,  "Id  rather  commit  adultery  than 
drink  a  glass  of  beer."  The  dockworkers 
with  one  voice  yelled,  "Who  wouldn't ''" 
Now  back  to  Scotland  again,  I  am  told 
an  example  of  rigid  economy  is  a  dead 
Scot.  And  of  course,  there  was  the 
Scotchman  who  sent  his  pajamas  to  the 
laundry  with  a  sock  in  each  pocket. 

The  Scotch  doctor  lay  dying.  After 
50  years  of  helping  others  into  and  out 
of  this  world,  he  himself  was  to  be  called 
to  face  death,  the  noblest  experiment  of 
them  all.  With  almost  his  last  breath 
he  said  to  his  wife,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  joys  and  sorrows:  "When 
I"m  to  be  buried  I  v.  ant  a  nameplate  on 
my  coffin."  "Ye  shall  have  it,"  assured 
the  widow-to-be;  and  contentedly,  the 
ancient  physician  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall.  And  on  the  morning  of  his 
funeral  the  pa.ssersby  noticed  that  the 
polished  bra.ss  plate  which  had  graced 
the  doctor's  dooipost  was  missing;  and 
the  graveside  standers  read  through  their 
tears,  as  they  lowered  the  casket  irto 
the  earth,  "Angus  Abernethy.  M.  D., 
office  hours,  9  to  11  a.  m." 

It  was  a  Scotchman  who  walked  into 
a  dairy  and  asked  for  a  pound  of  butter 
wrapped  in  today's  paper. 

"Jock,  why  are  you  beating  your  little 
boy?"  "He  bought  an  all-day  sucker  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

When  they  reduced  the  carfare  In 
Glasgow  from  eightpence  to  sixpence  the 
natives  were  furious.  It  enabled  them 
to  save  only  sixpence  instead  of  eight- 
pence  by  walking  home. 

One  cautious  Scotsman  refused  to  go 
to  a  banquet  because  he  did  not  know 
what  the  word  gratis  on  the  invitation 
meant.  Next  morning  he  was  foimd 
dead  before  an  open  dictionary. 

Bandy  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and 
a  set  of  false  teeth  hit  the  deck.  "They 
are   the  auld   woman's, '  he  explained, 
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'I  caught  her  eating 


picking  them  up. 
between  meala." 

Sandy's  wife  lay  very  ill.  In  fact,  the 
doctor  had  as  good  as  said  that  the  end 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Beside  the 
bed.  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle, 
Sandy  kept  watch.  Eventually  he  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  room  for  a  short 
time. 

"Are  ye  all  right,  Maggie?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"As  ri?ht  as  I  can  be  this  late  along," 
came  the  hoarse  reply. 

"Well,  I  am  leavin'  ye  for  a  minute  or 
so.  But  MaPRie — if  ye  feel  yer^cl' 
slippin",  will  ye  blow  out  the  candle?" 

Now  back  to  England.  The  English  are 
.<:ticlclers  for  protocol.  I  journeyed  to 
London  some  years  ago  with  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  Ic^jal  busines.s.  My  solicitors 
were  the  firm  of  Littleton.  Littleton.  Lit- 
tleton &  Littleton.  I  sought  to  phono 
one  of  the  partners.  After  reaching  their 
ofTlce  on  the  phone.  I  asked  for  Mr.  Little- 
ton. The  voice  on  the  other  end  said  with 
a  decided  Enp.lish  accent.  "Sorry,  sir, 
but  Mr.  Littleton  is  grou-se  hunting  in 
Scotland"  I  then  asked  again  for  a  Mr. 
Littleton.  "Sorry,  sir."  said  the  voice 
again.  "Mr.  Littleton  i.s  on  vi-cation." 
"Well."  I  rejoined.  "I'd  like  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Littleton."  I  fear  you  cannot,"  re- 
plied the  voice,  "for  he's  ill  in  the 
'ospital."  I  finally  added.  "Well,  cant 
I  speak  to  a  Mr.  Littleton?"  "This  is 
Littleton  speaking.  '  finally  said  the  voice 
meekly  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone. 

Do  you  know  where  the  word  "tip" 
originated?  Of  all  places.  Scotland.  A 
Scotchman  originated  the  custom  of 
tipping. 

In  the  early  days  the  English  railroad 
trams  stopped  at  the  stations  for  meals. 
Naturally  the  travelers  had  to  dine 
quickly.  And  once  a  Scotchman  placed 
a  si.xpence  beside  his  plate  to  attract  at- 
tention of  the  waiter.  The  habit  spread 
quickly  and  .soon  the  owner  of  the  tavern 
placed  a  sign  over  the  door,  reading:  "To 
insure  prompt  service,  pay  the  owner." 
The  first  letters  of  the  words  "to  insure 
prompt  service,"  make  up  the  word 
"tips." 


We  Can  Do  a  Good  Job  of  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF     LolIhlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1958 

Mr.  BOGG.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are 
all  relieved  over  the  rclea.se  of  the 
American  mining  men  kidnaped  In  Cuba 
by  revolutionaries.  They  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  Job.s  and  homes  in  good 
health  and  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  wear. 

The  news  was  especially  welcome  to  ud 
In  Louisiana,  for  the  ureal  lndu«trlal 
project  on  which  these  men  were  work- 
InK— and  are  now  n«ain  workln«r — is 
partly  ii  Louisiana  venture,  and  the  cx- 
capilves  have  many  friend*  and  neigh- 
bors in  my  State, 

It  is  difficult  to  read  any  sense  Into 
thl»  stranue.  nitfhlmarlsh  episode.    But 


It  does  draw  our  attention  sharply  south- 
ward once  again — toward  Latin  America, 
where  only  a  few  months  ago  our  prestl:ie 
and  our  pride  were  heavily  hit  by  the 
reception  accorded  'Vice  President  Nixow. 
At  the  time  of  that  violently  anti- 
Ameiican  outbreak,  this  country  began 
some  earne.st  soul  searching  aixjut  our 
Latin  American  policy — where  it  had 
failed  and  what  direction  it  might  now 
take — with  the  aim  of  restoring  some 
measure  of  Pan  American  amity.  One 
thing  was  clear  then.  One  thing  is  clear 
now.  We  mu.st  make  absolutely  certain 
that  our  aid  programs  do  not  simply 
enrich  the  already  rich,  to  the  ne-^lect 
of  the  poor.  We  must  endeavor  to  help 
raise  standards  of  living  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  avoid  contributing 
to  the  imbalance  of  wealth  which  is  al- 
ready so  prevalent  in  the  area. 

In  our  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
to  acliieve  this  much-to-be-desired  end, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  fruitful  to 
examine  those  United  States  projects  in 
Latin  America  which  appear  to  be  al- 
ready accomplishing  our  purpose  and 
which  may  therefore  have  a  lesson  for 
us  in  our  future  efforts  to  mend  our  badly 
damaged  fences.  The  kidnaping  in 
Cuba  puts  the  spotlight  on  just  such  a 
project.  The  scene  of  the  crime  was  a 
place  in  northea.st  Cuba  called  Moa  Bay. 
where  a  vast  nickel-  and  cobalt-mining 
venture  is  taking  shape — a  venture 
wliich.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  represents 
the  best  kind  of  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries. 

Let  me  give  you  a  thumbnail  .sketch 
of  the  project,  which  is  being  conducted 
by  Cuban  American  Nickel  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Freeport  Sulphur  Co  .  and 
which  is  creating  for  the  United  States 
a  major  new  source  of  strategic  nickel 
and  cobalt. 

The  first  step  will  be  the  mining  of 
ore  from  the  hills  above  Moa  Bay.  Tlie 
ore  will  then  be  concentrated  in  a  large 
plant  near  the  mine,  and  the  concen- 
trates will  be  sliipped  to  Port  Nickel, 
near  New  Orleans.  There  the  concen- 
trates will  be  treated  in  a  refineiy  to 
produce  nickel  and  cobalt  in  metallic 
form.  The  annual  productive  capacity 
will  be  50  million  pounds  of  nickel  and 
4.400.000  pounds  of  cobalt. 

A  total  of  $119  million  is  being  In- 
vested— $75  million  of  it  in  Cuba — to 
bring  this  project  into  being.  It  repre- 
.sents  the  larj^'est  single  privately  fi- 
nanced industrial  enterprise  in  the  his- 
tory of  Cuba. 

Construction  Ls  currently  underway, 
and  production  will  begin  in  the  .summer 
of  1959.  There  now  are  some  2.500  Cu- 
bans employed  on  the  job,  and  when  the 
construction  pha.sc  Is  over  and  the  oper- 
ation .settles  down  to  commercial  pro- 
duction, there  will  be  permanent,  year- 
round  employment  for  more  than  1.000 
Cuban*.  This  is  tremendously  Impor- 
tant to  a  country  which  \n  built  almo.st 
entirely  on  a  sea.sonal  sugarcane  econ- 
omy, and  which  must  wrestle  everlast- 
ingly with  an  employment  problem. 

In  addition,  many  millions  of  dollars 
will  accrue  to  our  Cuban  friends  through 
taxpaymenti  and  purchases,  and 
through  the  growth  of  service  industries. 
And  this  Is  no  one-shot  proposition. 
This  Ui  the  creation  of  a  new  and  en- 


during basic  Industry  in  an  area  of  Cuba 
whicii  is  almost  literally  a  wilderness. 
It  is  a  major  breaktlirough  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Cuban  minerala.  and  it  may 
very  well  herald  a  future  for  Cuba  as 
one  of  the  principal  mining  centers  of 
the  world.  For  the  same  ores  which 
yield  nickel  and  cobalt  may  also  one 
day  yield  iron,  chrome,  and  other  valu- 
able metaLs. 

Of  course,  the  main  que.'ition  at  Issue — 
in  the  light  of  our  difficulties  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America — is  what  do  the  Cubans 
think  of  all  this.  And.  on  this  question, 
the  kidnapings  shed  considerable  light. 
Throughout  this  ujjly  interlude,  virtually 
all  of  the  Cubans  employed  by  the  proj- 
ect stayed  right  on  the  job.  Though  Llie 
entire  t.n  management  had  been  spirited 
away,  li-  construction  crews  kept  the 
work  going  on  schedule.  Such  was  the 
loyalty  of  the  Cubans  to  this  American 
undertaking  that  a  group  of  foremen 
stranded  in  Santiago  during  the  trouble 
actually  undertook  to  charter  a  plane 
to  the  job  Site  so  that  the  work  would 
not  suffer. 

This.  I  submit,  is  a  sound  tribute  to 
the  project  and  to  the  Americans  who. 
despite  formidable  difficulties,  are  bring- 
ing the  project  into  existence.  It  is  tan- 
gible evidence  that  we  can  do  a  good  job 
of  foreign  aid. 

Yet  the  project  does  not  come  under 
any  foreign-aid  program  as  such.  Ac- 
tually it  was  made  po-ssible  as  a  result 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Here  is 
a  little  of  the  background. 

The  United  States  has  little  nickel  of 
its  own.  The  Nation  has  been  dependent 
on  imports — mainly  from  a  single  com- 
pany in  Canada.  These  imports  for 
years  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  our 
defense  and  civilian  needs.  Congres- 
sional committees  repeatedly  have  urged 
that  the  Nation's  nickel  supply  be  in- 
creased. The  United  States  is  by  far 
the  largest  u.scr  of  mckel — and  would  bo 
strategically  helpless  without  it.  Nickel 
is  essential  for  defen.'^e — in  radar,  in  the 
Bomarc  mi.ssile.  in  atomic-fleet  units,  in 
the  B-58  bomber,  in  the  experimental 
X-15  aircraft  for  space  exploration.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  prime  objective  of  this 
Cuba-Louisiana  project  was  to  enable 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to 
reach  its  nickel  expansion  goal — an  ob- 
jective. I  might  add,  which  has  been 
attained. 

The  project  Is  an  interesting  example 
of  cooperation  among  governments,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  financial  institutions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Cuban  Amciican  Nickel  Co. 
under  which  the  Government  agreed  to 
buy,  at  the  market  prices  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement  and  within  certain 
limits,  the  nickel  and  cobalt  tendered  to 
it  duilng  the  early  years  of  operation. 
The  Government  also  granted  acceler- 
ated tax  amortization  with  re.ipcct  to  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
facilities.  The  Cuban  Government,  in 
turn,  accorded  the  project  the  special  tax 
status  to  which  new  industries  are  en- 
titled under  Cuban  law. 

On  the  strength  of  these  arrangements. 
Cuban  American  Nickel  Co.  was  then 
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able  to  borrow  from  a  group  of  banks  a 
substantial  part  of  the  capital  require- 
ments. The  remaining  requirements 
were  supplied  by  Freeport  and  by  six  steel 
and  automobile  companies,  all  large  con- 
sumers of  nickel.  The  six  companies  also 
agreed  to  purchase  substantial  amounts 
of  nickel  under  certain  conditions  and 
received  the  right  to  purchase  additional 
amounts. 

The  United  States  Government,  thus, 
is  being  called  upon  for  very  liitle.  There 
IS  no  direct  foreign  aia  involved  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  taxpayer. 
There  i.s  no  United  States  Government 
money  ri.sked  In  loans.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  never  participate  even  to 
the  extent  of  buying  nickel  and  cobalt. 
It  Is  quite  possible  tliat  all  of  the  output 
will  t>e  sold  to  piivate  mdustry. 

To  sum  up  the  significance  of  the  un- 
dertaking, it  is  providing  the  United 
States  with  a  new  .«:ource  of  strategic 
nickel.  It  has  helped  enable  the  Office  of 
Defen.so  Mobilization  to  meet  its  nickel 
expansion  goal.  It  not  only  is  heli^uig 
Cuba  but  aLso  is  providing  some  600  Jobs 


Treasury  1.-;  an  Inexhaustible  horn  of  plenty; 
progre.<w  Is  Inerltable.  A-  and  H-bombs  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  self- 
reform  follows  automatically  on  the  heels  of 
sortal  reform. 

The  Republican  dream  world,  followed  by 
taut  few,  looks  more  to  the  past  than  to  the 
future.  In  this  dream  world  national  Iso- 
lation Is  a  practical  foreign  policy;  the 
rugged  Individualism  of  the  long  gone  fron- 
tier Is  a  cherished  Ideal;  and  all  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  modcra  uge  are  ascribed  to  some 
political  plot  or  conspiracy. 

The  Democratic  dream  world  Is  commonly 
called  liberal;  the  Republican,  conservative. 
Neither  label  quite  fits.  Both  major  parties 
have  usually  managec!  to  satisfy  members 
of   widely   varying  political   coloration. 

Leaving  the  dream  world  of  politics,  we 
find  many  real  problems  for  which  a  liberal 
philosophy  or  government  will  provide  one 
answer  and  a  conservative  philosophy  an- 
other. However,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  crucial  Issues  for  which  no  answer 
can  be  found  In  either  liberal  or  conservative 
doctrine.  A  political  party  which  has  the 
courage  to  face  these  new  problems  and  the 


in  my  btate  and  is  contributing  in  many     intelligence  to  solve  them  holds  the  key  to 


other  ways  to  Louisiana's  better-than 
average  strength  in  the  current  reces- 
sion. Most  Important,  projects  in  Latin 
America  such  as  this  are  helping  to  cre- 
ate friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  and  a  .solid  front  of  good  w  ill. 


Republicans    Face   the   Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  cHJo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1958 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Brickif.  on  May 
24  addressed  the  Ohio  State  Convention 
of  Young  Republicans  and  it  is  with 
great  plea.surc  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  his  remarks. 
The  address  follows: 

Repitblicans  Face  thf  Putviie 
(Address  of  .Senator  John  W    BRirKm  before 
ilie  Ohio  sute  Convention  of  Young  Re- 
publican*, Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  24.  1958) 
This   Is  a   campaign   year.     This  Is  a   Re- 
pvibllcan    audience       But    in    discussing    the 
future  with  you  this  evening.  I  am  going  to 
look  beyr-nd  November,   1958 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  take  the 
long  view  In  the  first  place  I  8u.«pect  you 
Hre  not  Interested  In  hearing  a  ix«lttlc«l  pep 
talk.  You  know  the  record  of  this  adminis- 
tration. You  know  Its  frustrations  In  deal- 
ing with  a  Democratic  CongreM.  You  know 
that  President  Elsenhower  deserves  a  Re- 
puhllcnn  Congress  during  hla  Inst  2  years  in 
offlce. 

AiHO.  I  ttispect  you  are  more  concerned 
atxnii  the  next  generntlon  ihim  ab<jut  the 
next  election.  If  you  are  not,  you  certainly 
ought  U)  be. 

And  flnnlly,  I  think  you  may  be  fed  up 
with  iKJlliical  pannceaa.  Including  tho««  ad- 
vanced by  Republlcatu,  Th«  humng  and 
ilie  pufTlng  of  the  great  fnm»  of  poUtlca  la 
tolerable,  even  amusing.  In  tranquil  time*. 
However,  the  perils  of  the  hour  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  play  with  trifles, 
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Politicians  In  both  major  parties  have  almost  empty  continent,  and  upon  the 
constructed  dream  worlds  to  accommodate  thought  and  labor  of  a  group  of  excentlon- 
the  faithful  who  are  afraid  to  face  reality.  In  ally  gifted  men,  dead  more  than  a  century 
the    Democratic    dream    world    the    Federal      ago.     Fighting  stoicism    and   apathy  should 

be  the  most  important  duty  of  young  Re- 
publicans. No  person  has  any  moral  right 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  view  with  sar- 
donic detachment  a  world  sinking  into  bar- 
barism and  decadence. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  numerous 
Americans  are  worried  about  the  submerg- 
ence of  the  individual  by  the  state.  Time 
permits  me  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  capitulation  of 
many  schools  to  what  is  called  progressive  or 
life  adjustment  education.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  exclu.sive  concern  of  conser\-atives. 
Almost  as  many  liberals  have  warned  about 
the  proliferation  of  courses  h.-wing  little  or 
no  intellectual  content.  You  can't  bring  a 
girl  Into  contact  with  our  cultural  heritage 
by  having  her  write  essays  on  how  to  clean 
up  the  city  dump  or  how  to  hem  a  dress. 
You  can't  teach  a  boy  chemistry  or  physics 
if  he  prefers  to  get  equal  academic  credit  for 
playing  in  the  school  band  or  for  learning 
how  to  drive  a  car. 

It  is  on  the  quality,  I  repeat,  on  the  quality, 
of  American  education  that  the  long-range 
effectiveness  of  our  foreign  and  national  de- 
fense policies  wholly  and  absolutely  depends. 
I  will  concede  that  on  this  issue  of  so-called 
progressive  education  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties are  somewhat  blurred.  But  diflferences 
do  exist.  Republicans  are  not  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  that  the  ills  of  our  educational  svs- 
tem  can  be  cured  by  bandages  made  of  green- 
backs; or  that  some  good  doctor  m  Washing- 
ton has  a  sovereign  remedy.  We  know  that 
a  decent  respect  lor  learning  must  be  won 
at  the  local  community  level,  not  only  in  the 
local  schools,  but  in  homes  t.nd  churches  as 
well.  We  know  also  that  if  parents  expect 
.•something  for  nothing  from  Washington 
their  chUdren  will  naturally  believe  that 
their  teachers,  not  they,  must  bear  the  labor- 
ing oar  in  the  classroom. 

Liberals  and  conservatives.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  seem  equally  disturbed  about 
an  obvious  decline  In  morality  and  by  what 
seems,  in  spite  of  Increased  church  attend- 
ance, to  be  a  weakening  of  religious  faith. 
Obvio\i£ly.  there  is  no  political  solution.  We 
may  well  be  concerned,  however,  about  the 
steady  expounding  of  a  collectivist  social 
gospel.  It  was  this  gospel  to  which  E>r. 
Henry  Wriston  referred  in  his  convocation 
address  several  years  ago  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  It  is  easier,  said  Dr.  Wriston,  '•to 
ride  the  crest  of  the  new  wave  of  the  future 
of  social  reform,  and  legislative  equalization 
than  to  preach  individual  responsibility." 
The  Republican  Party  has  been  less  willing 
than  the  Democratic  Party  to  supply  the 
surfboard. 

There  has  been.  In  general,  a  dangerous 
weakening  of  political,  social,  and  moral  tra- 
ditions. The  results  are  reflected  in  increased 
Juvenile  delinquency;  In  growing  rates  ol 
divorce;  in  disrespect  for  the  constitution- 
ally reserved  powers  of  the  States:  In  a 
shrinkage  of  the  sense  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  responsibility:  in  dehumanlzatlon 
of  labor;  In  increased  pressure*  toward  con- 
formity: In  widespread  aoclal  boredom;  and, 
AS  I  have  previously  mentioned,  in  antl-lntel- 
lectualUm.  But  what  I  especially  want  to 
emphatiM  la  that  our  cherished  tradltlona 
have  been  weakened  much  leaa  by  conacloua 
dMign  than  by  strong  Impersonal  forces. 
Among  these  strong  impersonal  forces  are 
a  mushrooming  population  growth,  rapidity 
of  transport  and  communication,  and  fan« 
tastlc  •conomlc  and  scientific  profrress. 

The  future  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
aseumlng  we  can  avoid  atomic  annihilation 
and  Soviet  conquest,  will  depend  on  how 
successful  you  young  people  are  !n  recon- 
ciling   tl-.e    powerful    impersonal    forces   of 


human  survival  and  human  freedom.  1 
hope,  and  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  assume  this  grave  responsibility. 
The  first  necessity  is  a  searching  reap- 
praisal of  the  goals  of  our  society  and  the 
relationship  which  ought  to  exist  between 
our  society  and  that  of  other  peoples.  In 
suggesting  that  neither  liberalism  nor  con- 
servatism provides  any  rule  of  thumb  for  sal- 
vation, I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  scuttle 
the  traditional  tenets  of  either  philocophy. 
In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  need 
the  conservative's  reluctance  to  fling  away 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  long  struggle  of 
human  beings  to  free  themselves  from  des- 
potic or  i)aternallstlc  authority.  We  shall 
need  also  the  conservatives  disinclination 
to  accept.  In  tiie  place  of  these  lessons  of  his- 
tory, the  ."Slogans  used  to  Justify  the  vesting 
of  authority  and  re«:ponslblllty  in  a  central- 
ized bureaucracy. 

In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  we  shall  need 
the  liberals  compassion  as  reflected  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  the  liberals  tolerance 
for  unorthodox  views,  as  evidenced  by  op- 
position to  censorship;  and  the  liberal's  in- 
sistence on  political  equality,  as  shown  by 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  Un- 
fortunately, we  live  In  a  time  when  words  are 
merclles.'ly  abused  and.  often,  deliberately 
distorted  Traditionally,  "liberal"  referred 
to  persons  who  wanted  to  emancipate  In- 
dividuals and  groups  ao  that  they  might 
freely  exercise  their  powers,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  injury  to  others. 
Nowadays,  liberal,  more  often  than  not.  Iden- 
tifies a  i)artlcular  type  of  collectivist. 

Nine  years  ago  Bob  Taft  said,  "the  battle 
between  liberty  and  totalitarian  government 
permeates  every  problem  of  life."  That  is 
even  more  true  today. 

We  like  to  think  that  men  and  women  will 
never  surrender  the  Idea  of  freedom  without 
some  struggle,  big  or  lltle,  before  they  admit 
defeat.  Yet  numerous  Americans  by  their 
failure  to  vote  seem  to  be  admitting  defeat. 
The  ndmldsinn  stems  from  a  paralyzed  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Idea  that  a  complex  web  of 
clrcumstonces — the  bomb,  big  government, 
the  sjiread  of  communism,  and  so  forth — 
uken  altogether,  constitute  a  process  of 
change  so  profound  and  so  revolutionary 
that  individuals  have  no  choice  but  to  resign 
themselves  to  whotever  the  future  may  bring. 
Already  we  are  hearing  the  rationalization 
for  throwing  In  the  towel  before  the  fight  for 
freedom  U  won.  rreedom  In  Anoerlcs,  we 
are  told,  was  simply  a  piece  of  aoeldental  and 
transitory  good  fortune,  dependent  upon  an 
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which  I  have  spoken  with  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  Institutions  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  human 
freedom.  I  assure  you  that  this  will  be  no 
easy  task.  Tlie  answer  does  not  He  In  any 
body  of  political  doctrine.  It  has  not  yet 
been  written  Into  any  party  platform.  But 
perhaps  I  can  Indicate  by  a  few  questions 
ihat  the  challenge  to  you  young  Republi- 
cans is  greater  by  far  than  any  presented 
to  your  elders. 

How  long  can  you  gobble  up  1,100.000 
acres  of  farmland  every  year  for  highways, 
factories,  and  subdivisions  without  destroy- 
ing needed  agricultural  pr(jduction  or  na- 
tional elbowroom  In  the  great  outdoors? 

How  are  you  going  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween technological  power,  Increasing  on  a 
nearly  vertical  curve,  and  the  relatively  con- 
stant supply  of  human  wisdom  and  moral- 
ity  needed    to   control    that    power? 

How  are  you  going  to  adapt  the  organic 
law  written  for  a  nation  of  3  million  people 
to  a  nation  that  may  become  almost  as 
populous  as  India  or  China? 

If  people  do  not  sink  deep  roots  into  rela- 
tively stable  communities,  what  substitute 
for  community  censure  will  you  devise  to 
check  crime  and  immorality? 

Without  abridging  freedom  of  speech  how 
are  you  going  to  cope  with  the  political  and 
social  dangers  Inherent  In  mediums  of  mass 
communication  concentrated  In  a  few 
hands? 

If  the  Republican  Party  does  not  have  the 
Rnswers  to  these  questions  on  the  horizon, 
at  least  It  has  the  honesty  not  to  pretend 
to  have  them.  We  can  tell  the  voters  In  all 
honesty,  however,  that  unless  the  cold  war 
is  honorably  and  peacefully  ended  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  free  Americans  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  future. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  Immediate 
concern  of  the  American  people — the  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  moral  lrre.spun- 
Biblllty  of  Its  leaders. 

Foreign  policy  ought  to  be  a  major  Issue 
In  this  campaign  yesu-,  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  that  politics  should  stop  either  at 
the  water  s  edge  or  outside  the  doors  of  the 
Pentagon.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
and  a  duty  to  decide.  It  is  unthinkable  to 
stifle  political  discussion  of  Issues  Inti- 
mately related  to  the  sui-vival  of  the  human 
race. 

As  Republicans  we  can  be  very  proud  of 
the  record  of  the  ELsenhower  administra- 
tion in  avoiding  war  while  at  the  same  time 
confining  communism  to  virtually  the  same 
territory  It  held  6  years  ago.  We  can  be 
sure  that  President  Elsenhower,  notwith- 
standing extreme  Soviet  provocation,  is  not 
going  to  abandon  the  quest  for  peace. 
Moreover,  the  Republican  Purty  will  never 
launch  a  war,  or  permit  the  Nation  to  be 
dragged  into  war.  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
domestic  unemployment. 

President  Elsenhower  and  Republicans  In 
the  Congress  have  avoided  two  extremes  in 
foreign  policy.  The  adoption  of  either  ex- 
treme position  would  be  calamitous.  The 
first  extreme  Is  that  we  should  not  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  except  on  the  terms 
of  its  dissolution.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  re- 
jected the  Idea  that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  cold  war  Is  the  unconditional  surrender 
of   the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  other  extreme  Is  a  will  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  a  multltucle  m'  broken  proml.ses. 
that  the  rulers  In  the  Kremlin  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  out  agreements  to  end  the  threat  of 
mutual  annihilation.  This  sentimental  view 
is  largely  confined  to  Democratic  circles. 
Not  many  Democrats  actually  say  we  ought 
to  rush  headlong  Into  a  siunmlt  conference, 
but  many  of  them  condemn  as  rigid  and  in- 
flexible the  conditions  imposed  by  President 
E.senhower  and  Secretary  of  Slate  Dulles. 
Those  conditions  are  that  adequate  prepara- 
tions be  made;  that  an  agenda  for  the  sum- 
mit be  agreed  to:  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 


provide  some  evidence  of  Its  willingness  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  Those  who  argue 
for  a  summit  conference  wlthnut  these  con- 
ditions being  met  liave  substituted  wishful 
thinking  for  prudential  logic. 

An  even  more  dangerous  manifestation  of 
sentimentality  is  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  You  will  recall  that  the 
Democratic  Party's  candidate  for  President  in 
1956  called  for  stopping  these  tests  without 
any  enforclble  agreement  to  insure  Soviet 
compliance.  Since  then,  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  fallout  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Tlie  gusli  of  sentimentality  on  this 
subject  has  been  so  great  as  to  partially  ob- 
scure these  facts: 

First.  There  Is  no  real  health  danger  in 
the  present  rate  of  atomic-bomb  testing. 

Second.  The  problem  of  antimissile  de- 
fense is  insoluble  If  we  halt  these  tests: 

Third.  We  have  learned,  as  a  result  of  these 
tests,  how  to  make  clean  bombs,  which 
means  that  if  global  war  cannot  be  avoided 
the  human  race  will  snU  have  a  fair  chance 
of  survival; 

Fourth.  We  have  learned,  as  a  result  of 
these  tests,  aboxit  many  peaceful  applications 
of  atomic  energy; 

Fifth.  If  we  unilaterally  stop  our  tests,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  continue  some  of  theirs 
without  detection:  and 

Sixth.  Communist  Russia  has  violated  al- 
most every  major  international  agreenitat  it 
has  signed. 

Young  Republicans  In  company  with  other 
young  Americans  face  a  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing future.  Vuu  and  your  friends,  as  reason- 
able and  honest  men  and  women,  may  well 
disagree  on  how  to  solve  problems  without 
precedent.  But  I  ho{)e  you  will  tell  as  many 
people  as  you  can  during  this  1958  campaign 
In  Ohio  that  there  will  be  no  future  at  all  If 
the  balance  of  political  power  in  this  country 
passes  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  sign  a  suicide  pact  with  the  man  who  has 
bworn  to  bury  us  all. 


Congrettwoman  Edith  Green's  Report  on 
Russian  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    ORFOnN 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  RErRESEN TATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  27.  1958 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
her  return  from  a  recent  trip  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  Congre.sswoman  Edith 
Green  prepared  a  serie.s  of  articles  high- 
lighting her  impressions  of  Ru.'.sia  and 
of  its  educational  sy.stem.  While  these 
articles  have  alieady  been  published  In 
the  Oregon  press,  I  feel  that  they  are  of 
nationwide  importance  and  that  they 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Mrs.  Green  has  been 
directly  confronted  with  the  educational 
challenge  facing  our  Nation.  She  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
examined  with  close  attention  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
sidenni?  both  the  benehts  and  short- 
comings of  that  system. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Mrs.  Green  for  undertaking  her 
long  and  arduous  trip.  The  firsthand 
knowledge  which  she  has  gained,  coupled 
With  her  close  familiarity  with  education 
in  this  country,  provides  a  background 


which  will  be  much  needed  as  Americana 
move  forward  to  cope  with  tlieir  current 
educational  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recoko,  I  include  the 
following  article: 

S<iME   Impressions   or  Ri-ssia 

(By  Congresswoman  Edith  Okikn,  of 

Oregon ) 

Pt    1.  Apill  24.  lO.SS) 

The  one  overriding  impression  I  had  as  T 

left    Russia    was    that    it    was    a    country    of 

startling  contrasts — a  country  w.  here  tlie  dead 

hand  of  the  past  still   shows  iu  control   in 

unexpected  places  but  where  o\er  200  million 

people   are   directed — and,  more  often   than 

not,  dictated  to— by  a  government  that  not 

only    puts  5-year   plans   Into  operation    but 

also    fully   expects    to    see    long-range    plans 

materialize. 

A  country  with  an  educational  program. 
Immediate  and  k<ng  range,  that  Is  most  im- 
pressive— almost  unl>ellevuble — with  a  gov- 
ernment not  only  interested  In  launching 
sputniks  but  also  In  launching  a  generation 
of  highly  educated  citizens  and  millions  of 
skilled  technicians. 

A  country  where  the  government  Is  actively 
antlreligious  but  where,  despite  the  govern- 
ment's activities,  the  cliurches  are  crowded, 
and  at  the  Blaster  8«r\lce,  tliou.sands  of 
young  and  old  were  on  the  streets  vainly 
trying  to  enter  but  being  unable  to  hnd  tooni 
in  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches. 

A  country  where  long  lines  form  for  350 
rubles  ($3  50)  tickets  to  superb  opera  and 
ballet  performances  at  the  BolshoJ  Theater 
every  night  except  Monday  but  where  long 
lines  also  furm  to  buy  bread  and  (iiher  foods 
which  they  carry  liome  without  Ijeueflt  of 
any  wrappings. 

A  country  that  can  successfully  launch 
a  good-size  SHielllte  and  build  the  magnifi- 
cent University  of  Moscow  33  stories  high 
but  builds  "10  grade"  schoolhouses  tliat  look 
40  years  old  after  only  2  years  use, 

A  people  wltli  tremendous  interest  and 
eiithuslabin  for  niuslc,  dancing:,  and  p.tlnt- 
Ing,  but  who  can  give  little,  if  any,  expres- 
sion to  their  artistic  tastes  In  their  dresw, 
their  personal  belongings,  and  their  homes. 
A  people  who  I«y  great  stress  on  the 
pHce  pnd  importance  of  women  but  who 
have  crews  of  older  women  repairing  streets, 
throwing  bricks  into  trucks,  and  shoveling 
dirt. 

MoKcow— a  city  where  countless  families 
live  In  1-room  apartments  and  where  several 
share  kitchen  and  bathroom  farilltien.  but  a 
tity  with  a  tremendous  housing  program 
underway  with  miles  of  elght-stury  apart- 
ment houses  newly  constrticted. 

A  country  which  encourages  Its  students 
to  B«ek  the  liulh  In  scleiitlrtc  matters  and 
encourages  Investigations  Into  the  unknown 
In  all  the  physical  sciences,  but  which 
teaches  the  "party  line"  only  in  Communist 
Ideology. 

A  people  who  claim  they  have  comnlete 
freedom,  but  who  must  get  a  pass  to  go  to 
tiie  library,  school,  or  the  Kremlin 

A  ccuniry  where  ihe  older  pe<jple.  by  and 
large,  are  uneducaied  and  umralned  by 
American  standards,  but  where  this  ge:ier- 
ation  18  given  educatujual  opp<jrtuiutlc»  un- 
d;2.-.nicd  of  by  their  parents 

A  roi>ntry  which  has  undergone  a  violent 
revolution  and  has  seen  Its  cities,  towns, 
and  much  of  its  industrial  pritentlsl  de- 
stiovod  by  wur.  bxit  by  1058  launched  the 
first  satellite,  has  Jet  passenger  planes  In 
operation  and  is  ahead  of  us  in  t!ie  devel- 
opment of  the  ICBM. 

What  is  the  potential  for  20  years  from 
now  of  this  country  of  strange  contra.^ts 
when  it  is  today  spending  11  to  15  percent 
of    Its    national    budget    on    education? 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  for  the 
United    states    and    Us   educational    s>i,tem? 
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Some  Impeessions  of  Rl'ssia 

(By  Congresswoman  Edith  Oreen  of  Oregon) 

(Pt   2.  April  29,  1958) 

Ru.wla  Is  making  a  tremendotis  Investment, 
not  only  in  the  sputniks  today,  but  In  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  They  obviously  think 
It  worthwhile— to  the  tune  of  68  billion 
rubles  a  year;  this  means  about  12  percent 
of  their  national  budget  Is  spent  on  educa- 
tion. An  additional  amount  is  spent  on 
science,  estimated  at  15  billion  rubles.  (The 
current  rate  of  exchange  Iti  10  rubles  Xor  a 
dollar.) 

Moscow  Middle  School  No.  6  Is  probably 
a  little  above  tiie  average  for  tlie  OOO 
10-grade  schools  In  the  Soviet  capital.  But 
the  educational  system  Is  so  standardized 
that  there  isn't  too  much  difference  between 
the  best  aiid  tliP  poore.-t  By  a  m';re  concen- 
trated curriculum  and  a  C-day  week,  the 
subject  nialUT  co\ered  In  10  years  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  what  we  teach  in  12  years 
of  elementary  and  high  school. 

I  vi.slted  kindergarten.*!,  middle  schools, 
internat.':.  House  of  Pioneers,  pcdagf-Rlcal  in- 
stitutes and  iinlverFltles.  The  l.brarles 
and  laboratories  I  saw  were  exceedingly  well- 
equipped  I  doni  pretei.d  to  l.»e  an  expert  In 
S(jvlet  education:  I  was  there  only  long 
enough  to  scratch  the  surface.  However,  1 
did  take  v.uli  me  the  knowledge  and  obser- 
vations made  over  several  years  of  actual 
leaching  in  Oreg  )n  schools,  plus  a  great 
amount  of  tiudy  and  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
in  regard  to  cdtication  in  the  U  S  S  H.  It  Is 
lmp<'t>slble  to  c-mpare  all  a-vpects  of  An\er- 
Icaii  and  Soviet  systems  of  education  Each 
s>-8tem  has  its  own  strengths. —  its  own  weak- 


It  is  well  e»t4vbllihed  that  all  Russian 
schools  are  teaching  foreign  languages — 
English.  German,  or  Frencii  and.  In  some 
experimental  schools,  Chinese.  Hindi,  or 
Arabic.  I  am  told  there  are  41,OuO  Englisli 
teachers  in  Russia,  m  every  sch'njl  I  visited 
there  was  at  leai-t  one  who  sfjoke  Ei.glish  very 
well  Ordinarily  the  fifth  gr;id"r  starts  the 
study  c)f  a  foreign  language,  but  m  Middle 
.School  No  C.  English  is  .studied  m  the  second 
grade.  A  second  grade  class  of  38  is  divided 
into  3  smuU  groups  to  study  a  foreign 
largu;ige  In  second  to  filth  grade.s.  they 
ha\e  reading,  writing  and  conversiilions  In 
English.  In  tixth  and  .se\pnili  grades  this 
pr<jgram  is  expanded  In  the  eighth  grade 
tiiey  have  a  study  ol  world  geography  l" 
English.  In  the  niiuh  ftrade  history  and 
literature  m  Englii-h.  and  m  the  loth  grade 
a  study  of  English  literature.  Tenth  gradei.s 
carried  on  15-minulc  discui>sloiis  in  L>eautlfui 
English.  Their  counterparts  in  other  tchools 
•poke  German  or  French  Just  as  nuenlly. 

At  Scho  .1  No  1.  I  followed  these  lOlh 
gradern  around  for  the  beiter  jmrt  of  a  day. 
There  is  very  strict  di.sclplinc  m  the  ciitss- 
Toom — alwiolutely  no  funny  butlness,  no 
whispering,  no  Joking,  no  laughing.  Edu- 
cation Is  very  serious  -  they  know  that  If  they 
lia\e  high  marks,  the  dcM:>rs  of  the  Institute 
or  University  will  be  open  to  them.  Other- 
wlte  they  will  go  to  tiie  technlcum  or  Jolti 
the  labor  force.    Between  classes  they  relax. 

Besides  studying  EngliHh.  the  lOih  graders 
were  completing  their  filth  year  t>f  physics, 
their  fourth  ye.ir  of  chemUiry;  they  liad 
completed  5  years  of  b  ology  and  were  also 
studying  math.  Rusblan  language  and  litera- 
ture, astronomy,  history  of  the  U.  S.  S  R  , 
and  gym  (In  schools  visited  In  the  Ukraine, 
tlie  same  course  of  study  but  with  the 
mother  tongue  added  i 

.fdequate  school  construction  is  a  prob- 
lem there  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Double  Ehilts  are  well  known. 

An  undetermined  number  of  students  at 
tlie  seventh  grade  are  transferred  to  the 
technlcums.  or  tliey  may  go  to  a  trade 
school,  or  they  may  Join  the  labor  force. 
S<3.    In    the   middle   sohot  Is    bcvond    the   sev- 


enth grade,  attention  Is  concentrated  on 
the  academically  Inclined.  All  studying  is 
done  at  home;  in  talking  with  the  students 
I  thought  this  averaged  4  hours  a  day. 
Teachers  in  middle  schools  or  at  the  Peda- 
gogical Institutes  with  whom  I  talked  knew 
nothing  about  achle%'ement  tests  or  IQ  tests. 
Pure  uccomplishmeiil  is  the  yardstick.  A 
new  progriun  has  recently  been  btarted  for 
the  wonder  kids, "  a  special  training  for  the 
most  talented. 

In  the  10-grade  schools,  Itmch  is  served 
at  2:40  for  the  upper  grades.  The  student 
either  brings  his  lunch  or  he  can  buy  It  for 
I'z  rubles  (15  cents).  The  parents  com- 
mittee of  the  sf  houl  arranges  Ut  give  lunch 
to  the  poor.  TTie  doctor  and  dentist  come 
to  the  school  three  times  a  week;  the  nurse 
comes  every  day. 

After  4  o'clock  those  students  with  the 
best  grades  may  take  additional  cla.sses  at 
the  House  of  Pioneers.  This  35-year-old 
program  is  an  expansion  of  the  school  pro- 
gram after  scIkxjI,  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sunday.  The  Palace  of  Pioneers  has  3.000 
members.  Each  student  is  limited  to  two 
"circles  "  This  may  l>e  a  circle  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  chemistry  or  music  or  for- 
eign languages,  or  it  may  he  a  circle  for 
special  lessons  In  ballet  or  speech  or  paint- 
ing or  cliess  or  aiiy  one  of  a  dozen  other 
activities.  The  emphasis  is  not  confined 
to  science  and  mathematics.  Great  empha- 
sis is  put  on  languages  and  the  fliie  arts. 
Many  of  the  statues  around  the  city  are  of 
famous  poets  or  painters  or  mu.slcians.  as 
well  as  the  statues  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  At 
the  Hotise  of  Pioneers,  the  schcxDl  uniform 
is  not  required.  Originally  the  Pioneers 
were  organized  as  a  Communist  youth 
group.  Now,  more  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
Communist  indoctrination  for  those  a  little  . 
oldnr  in  the  Young  Communist  League. 

Life  is  extremely  serious  for  Soviet 
yotith— although  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a 
problem  there,  too.  Communist  youth 
leaders  are  discouraging  rock  and  roll,  and 
talking  about   the  ri.se  in   "hoonganl«;m," 

Witii  all  the  griraness  and  the  relatively 
low  standard  of  llvins,  tlie  RMsslans  are  not 
w.thout  a  sense  of  humor  I  attended  a 
puppet  Uieater  one  evening.  The  opening 
act  was  a  choir  cf  60  voices — CO  robed  pup- 
I>ets  on  the  stage  singing  in  beautiful  har- 
mony: "We  eat  vitamins:  we  eat  vitamins 
A.  B.  C  and  D;  we  eat  vitamin."^;  those  who 
eat  vitamins  will  be  healthy  and  live  until 
they  die." 

Some  Impre.ssio.n6  or  Russia 

(By  Congresswoman  Edith  Grren.  of  Oregon) 

(Pt,   3.   May    1,    1958) 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  In  Russia 
there  are  2  million  students.  The  Minister 
of  Higher  Education  told  me  that  net  less 
than  75  percent  are  fciudylng  English.  In 
the  tcchnlcums  there  are  an  additional 
2   mlllicn   students. 

Mo.'^cow  University  is  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  the  city.  The  main  btiUdlng  is  a 
majinlficent  structure  33  stories  higli  with 
22,000  ro<;ms  in  it.  There  are  oiher  build- 
ings for  chemistry,  biology,  the  humanities, 
etc.,  altogether  40,0J0  rooms  wiih  6,000  for 
dormitory  facilities.  There  are  24.0C0  stu- 
dents. No  one  over  35  may  be  enrolled  as 
either  a  full-t.me  student  or  for  evening 
classes.  The  40th  university  is  Just  being 
completed;  it  is  In  Siberia  and  will  be  the 
second  scientific  center  of  all  Russia.  There 
are  727  institutes  which  are  schools  of  spe- 
cial study,  sucli  as  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, leaching.  At  least  96  percent  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  higher  education  are 
there  on  scholarships  or  have  all  university 
expenses  paid.  Those  students  who  get  ex- 
cellent marks  receive  300  to  800  additional 
rubles  a  month.  However,  If  they  receive 
the  stipend,  the  Government  then  dictates 
tlie  kind  and  place  of  work  for  the  next  3 
years.     There  were  many   pictures  on  a  bul- 


letin board  outside  the  auditorium  cf  stu- 
dents pioneering  in  the  "Virgin  Lands"  (Si- 
beria). 

My  student  guide  took  me  to  classrooms, 
assembly  halls,  little  theater,  swimming 
pool,  cafeterias,  and  laboratories.  She  said 
there  were  1.700  laboratories:  I  saw  sev- 
eral that  seemed  to  me  exceptionally  well 
equipped  and  also  a  fabulous  museum  in 
the  geology  department. 

About  25,000  students  in  Russia  took  post- 
graduate work  this  year.  A  new  policy  is  in 
effect  requiring  graduates  to  work  for  2 
years  before  Uikiiig  postgraduate  courses; 
this  Is  In  all  fields  except  theoretical  sci- 
ences. Quotfts  at  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate level  can  be  and  are  manipulated 
according  to  "the  plan."  Next  year,  for  ex- 
ample, they  will  admit  only  200  biology  stu- 
dents. From  observation  and  conferences, 
it  was  my  impression  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  graduates  go  into  the  teaching 
field  and  this  might  again  Indicate  that 
education  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Soviet  pro- 
gram and  that  the  cold  war  has  been  shifted 
by  the  astute  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  from 
competition  In  physical  strength  to  compe- 
tition in  brains. 

In  the  3.642  technlcums.  technicians  are 
being  trained — technicians  who  can  speak 
English,  German,  French,  Chinese.  Arabic,  or 
Hindi.  I  was  forced  to  ask  myself  many 
times,  what  is  the  Russian  plan  10-20  years 
from  now  especially  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  I  visited  a  peda- 
gogical institute  and  talked  with  the  head 
of  the  pedagogical  branch  of  the  Academy 
of  Scientists:  this  institution  is  concerned 
only    about    pedagogical    research, 

I  asked  about  teatlier  training  and  was 
told  they  require  practice  teaching  for  8 
weeks;  about  25  percent  of  the  courses  are 
on  methods  and  psychology  and  about  75 
f>ercent  on  subject  matter. 

I  visited  with  many  teachers  who  spoke 
English.  A  tenth  grade  beginning  teacher  is 
paid  COO  rubles  {i90\  a  month  for  18  hours 
work  a  week.  If  that  teacher  works  27 
hotirs  a  week  she  is  paid  1.350  rubles  a 
month.  The  27-licur  week  Includes  time 
spent  correcting  papers  or  In  extracurricular 
activities  at  the  House  of  Pioneers.  Thore 
who  supervise  are  paid  more  University 
professors  may  be  paid  5 OOO  rubles  a  month. 
Teacher.-  may  retire  at  40  percent  of  their 
salary  or  after  25  years  they  may  continue 
to  teach  part  or  full  time  and  draw  In  addi- 
tion a  pension  equivalent  to  40  percent  of 
their  basic  salary. 

In  the  schools  In  Kiev  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiev.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  much 
greater  freedom:  teach?rs  were  anxious  to 
visit  and  liad  many  questions  about  Ameri- 
can scliools.  Second  grade  and  trnth  grade 
teachers  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  students  in 
Oregon  who  Would  want  to  correrpond.  The 
head  of  the  zoological  museum  at  Kiev  had 
exchanged  exhibits  with  61  other  countries. 
Did  I  know  of  American  Universities  who 
would  exchange  exhibit*?  Their  museum 
had  t>een  ctimpictely  destroyed  in  the  war; 
he  iipologized  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  tised 
to  be — now  they  had  only  l  million  speci- 
mens. But  they  would  soon  bi'iid  it  to  what 
it  once  was. 

In  spite  of  seemingly  more  freedom,  yet  I 
never  felt  that  eUh-^r  the  students  or 
teachers  really  let  down  their  gtiard.  There 
was  a  shield  of  conformity — a  sense  of  civic 
duty.  Dally  routines  and  long-range  plans 
seemed  geared  to  the  demands  of  the  system. 
As  I  left  the  country,  it  seemed  to  me  the 
Russians  were  putting  more  emphasis  on 
their  education  for  their  purposes  than 
Americans  ai-e  putting  on  our  education  for 
our  purp>oses.  Our  immediate  security  needs 
must  be  met.  but  we  should  also  t>e  con- 
cerned with  our  rate  cf  achievement  and 
with  the  Soviet  rate  10  to  20  years  from 
now.  In  large  part  the  levels  of  achievement 
in  the  future  are  being  determined  in  the 
classrooms  now — iu  theu-  scliools  and  in  ours. 
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Federal    Usurpation — Address    by    Hon. 
Strom  Thurmond,^  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1958 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  therewith, 
an  address  made  by  the  distinsuishcd 
jvinior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  to  the  corp.s 
of  cadets  of  The  Citadel  on  March  29, 
1958.  titled  "Fedei-al  Usurpation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  public  life. 
Strom  Thurmond  has  been  one  of  the 
most  ardent  defenders  of  the  basic  con- 
ception of  our  Constitution  which  guar- 
antees to  the  States  that  self-autonomy, 
which  we  refer  to  as  States  rights.  A.s 
a  distinguished  jurist,  as  a  di.stinguished 
lawyer,  and  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  he  has  passionately  de- 
fended this  principle.  I  know  of  no 
per.son  of  my  acquaintance,  nor  of  the 
long  and  illustrious  lists  of  those  states- 
men who  have  defended  this  Republic, 
who  is  more  capable  or  qualified  to  oc- 
cupy such  a  position.  Strom  Thurmond 
is  a  scholar  and  an  authoritative  student 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  jurist,  some  of  his  finest  opinions 
were  on  this,  the  most  precious  of  our 
constitutional  concepts.  Strom  Thur- 
mond led  a  fight  on  this  principle  in  1948 
and  received  the  electoral  votes  of  four 
States  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  tlie  only  man  in  the  long 
and  illustrious  history  of  this  Nation  who 
has  ever  been  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
•what  is  known  as  a  write-in  vote,  and  he 
later  resigned  and  offered  for  reelection 
and  received  no  opposition.  Strom 
Thurmond  is  respected  and  admired  by 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation  who  love 
the  Con.stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a  qualified  person 
to  speak  on  the  question  of  Federal 
usurpation,  and  he  took  as  his  forum  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  The  Citadel,  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  the  greatest  military  college 
in  this  or  any  other  nation.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  speech  follows: 

Federal  Usurpation 
(Address   by    Senator   Strom    Thurmond,    of 
South  Carolina,  at  The  Citadel,  the  Mili- 
tary Collepe  Of  South  Carolina,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  March  29.  1958) 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  .Mib- 
Ject  of  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  Amer- 
ican freedom. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  threat  posed  by 
any  foreign  nation. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  grave  domestic  prob- 
lem: Usurpation  of  power,  the  arch  threat 
to  Individual  liberty  in  America.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  attack 
which  has  already  achieved  an  alarming 
degree  of  success,  and  \vhlch,  if  not  checked 
now.  will  result  In  the  complete  extinction 
of  Individual  freedom  in  this  country. 

This  is.  I  assure  you,  no  exaggeration. 
We  are  faced  with  an  issue  the  gravity  of 
which  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Our  free 
Institutions  are  in  critical  danger.  Yet  the 
Amencau   people   are   tragically    unaware   of 


just  how  great,  and  how  Imminent,  Is  the 
danger.  This  Is  In  part  because  so  many 
of  our  people  are  also  tragically  unfamiliar 
with  the  Constitution,  not  ver.sed  in  Its 
meaning.  Us  alms  and  Its  purposes. 

In  order  to  show  how  vital  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  our  constitutional  structure  to 
the  preservation  of  our  Individual  freedom. 
It  will  be  helpful  for  us  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  time  of  the  framing  of  that 
basic  document.  By  examining  the  fears  and 
the  purposes  of  the  franiers.  we  can  more 
clearly  see  the  enormous  threat  to  our  liber- 
ties which  is  posed  by  this  dual  assault  on 
the  C:jnstltutlon  today — this  usurpation  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  and.  within  the  Federal 
Government  Itself,  the  usurpation  by  one 
bianrh  of  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
other  two  branches. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constltvitlon 
knew  full  well  that  the  greatest  potential 
threat  to  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  lay  In 
government.  I'hat  is  why  they  were  in- 
sistent that  the  government  they  were  set- 
ting up  be  Umlled  and  decentralized.  They 
were  determined  not  to  create  a  power  ap- 
paratus which,  however  well  it  nught  work 
and  however  benellcent  It  ml^ht  prove 
while  In  their  hands,  would  someday  become 
an  Instrument  of  tyranny  over  the  people 
should  It  fall  Into  the  hands  of  evil  or 
power-hiuigry  men. 

And.  being  realists,  they  knew  that  the 
jK)wer  of  government  would — on  many  occa- 
sions, at  least — fall  Into  the  hands  of  evil 
men  of  boundless  ambition.  They  knew 
that  the  idea  of  benevolent  government, 
without  checks.  Is  a  delusion.  They  knew 
the  utter  folly  of  setting  up  a  government 
without  limitations.  In  the  reliance  that 
good  men  would  control  it.  Listen  to  the 
words    of    Patrick    Henry: 

"Would  not  all  the  world."  he  asked, 
"from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, blame  our  distracted  folly  in  resting 
ouir  rights  upon  the  contingency  of  our  rul- 
ers being  good  or  bad?  Show  me  that  age 
and  country  where  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  were  placed  on  the  sole  chance 
of  their  rulers  being  good  men,  without  a 
consequent  loss  of  liberty.  I  say  that  the 
loss  of  that  dearest  privilege  has  ever  fol- 
lowed, with  absolute  certainty,  every  such 
mad  attempt  " 

Or  as  Thomas  JcfTerson  later  expressed  It, 
in  his  famed  Kentucky  Resolutions: 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a 
conftdence  In  the  men  of  o\ir  ( holce  to 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights: 
that  confidence  Is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism — free  government  Is  founded  In 
Jealously,  and  not  in  confidence:  It  Is  Jeal- 
ousy and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
limited  constltiitions,  to  bind  down  those 
whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power: 
that  our  Constitution  hi>s  accordingly  fixed 
the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further,  our 
confidence  may  go.  •  •  •  In  questions  of 
power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  con- 
ftdence In  man,  but  bind  him  down  from 
mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 
What  were  the  chains  which  the  frnmers 
fashioned,  to  bind  man  down  from  mischief. 
In  defense  of  liberty?  Principally,  they  were 
two  simple  and  workable  device.^,  which  to- 
gether form  the  main  component*  of  our 
well-known  checks-and-balances   system. 

First,  the  newly  established  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  kept  small  and  limited. 
It  was  n  government  of  enumerated  powers 
only,  all  power.s  not  delegated  to  It  by  the 
Constitution  (nor  prohibited  to  the  States) 
being  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  the  Central  Government 
would  exercise  power  over  only  a  limited 
number  of  fields  of  general  concern  to  all  the 
States.  Among  these  would  be  foreign  af- 
fairs, military  defense,  commerce  of  a 
genuinely  Interstate  nature,  and  so  on;  while 
the  great  bulk  of  domestic  matters  would 
continue  to  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


several  States.  The  .States  were  by  no  means 
supiKised  to  be  mere  provinces  or  adminis- 
trative subdivisions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, but  were  separate  and  dl.sllnct  sov- 
ereignties, coexistent  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.  Thus  was  a  balance  set  up  be- 
tween the  new  Central  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other. 

Second,  within  the  framework  of  the  new 
General  Government  Itself,  the  founders  pro- 
vided for  a  distinct  separation  of  powers. 
That  Is,  In  order  to  prevent  all  the  powers  of 
the  new  Government  from  being  exercised  by 
one  man  or  a  single  small  group  of  men,  it 
was  provided  that  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial  jwwers  should  be  In 
the  hands  of  separate  branrhen  By  a  (»erles 
of  devices,  these  branches  were  to  be  kept 
Independent  of  one  another.  Insofar  a« 
possible. 

It  was  by  these  2  governmental  prin- 
ciples, these  2  corjstltutlnnal  devices,  that 
our  forefathers  8<3Ught  to  prevent  that  con- 
centration of  centralized  jxiwer  which  they 
knew  would  be  the  death  knell  c.f  Individual 
liberty  In  America.  Liberty  would  t>e  safe 
so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  tiiese  twu  prin- 
ciples remained  Intact  and  were  scrupulous- 
ly  upheld. 

We  may  express  the  framers'  thlnklncr 
graphically  in  this  way:  Tlie  structure  of 
our  liberty  rests  upon  these  two  supports, 
the  twin  pillars  of  States  rights  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  So  long  as  both  these  jilUnrs 
stand,  unimpaired,  our  liberties  htand  also. 
But  If  either  one  of  these  pillars  be  de- 
stroyed, or  slowly  eroded  away.  then,  surely 
and  Inevitably,  the  temple  of  liberty  will 
come   crashluR   down. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  nearer  to  that  eventual- 
ity than  Is  generally  realized.  We  are  very 
near,  dangerously  near,  to  It.  By  processes 
which  at  first  were  gradual,  but  which  In  re- 
cent years  have  assumed  a  progressively  in- 
creasing rate,  the  structure  of  States  rights 
has  been  almost  completely  ercxied  away, 
until  what  was  once  a  sturdy  and  massive 
support  of  American  freedom  has  been  whit- 
tled down  to  a  very  tenuous  column  Indeed. 

Actually,  the  process  of  Infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  Is  not  new.  It  began 
early  In  our  history.  Thomas  Jetlcreon  saw 
the  beginning  of  this  process  of  usurpation 
by  the  Federal  Judiciary:  he  feared  its  ulti- 
mate result,  and  he  expressed  his  fears  a.'* 
follows: 

"There  Is  no  dnneer  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by 
the  noiseless,  and  therefore  unalarnilng.  lii- 
strumentality  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

With  prophetic  vision,  the  great  Virginian 
warned  further  that  the  germ  of  dis.'-olution 
of  our  Federal  system  lies  In  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  •  •  •  •  working  like  gravity  by 
night  and  by  day.  gaining  a  Utile  today  and 
a  little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  Its  noise- 
less stop  like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  Juris- 
diction, until  all  shall  be  usurped  frem  the 
States,  and  the  Government  of  all  be  con- 
solidated Into  one." 

Jefferson's  description  of  the  process  and 
methods  of  Judicial  tisurpatlon  is  truly  re- 
markable. It  could  well  have  been  written 
today.    The.se  are  his  words: 

"The  Judiciary  of  the  United  Rtntes  Is  the 
subtle  corp.s  of  sappers  and  miners  con- 
stantly working  underground  to  imdermlne 
the  foundations  of  our  confederated  Re- 
public. They  are  construing  our  Constitu- 
tion from  a  coordination  of  a  general  siul 
special  government  to  a  general  and  supreme 
one  alone.  This  will  l.iy  all  things  at  their 
feet.  •  •  •  They  skulk  from  responsibility 
to  public  opinion.  •  •  •  An  opinion  Is 
huddled  up  In  conclave,  perhaps  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  delivered  as  if  unanimous,  and 
with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  lazy  or  timid 
associates,  by  a  crafty  chief  Judge  who 
sophisticates  the  law  to  his  mind,  by  the ' 
turn  of  his  own  reasoning." 
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This  process  which  Jefferson  depleted  was 
bcglnnlui;  even  In  his  own  day.  Neverthe- 
less, de.si>ite  this  early  beginning  of  Judicial 
tisurpatlon;  despite  tie  V,  ur  Between  the 
'-tJiK-s  and  the  force-Imposed  jjostwar 
nmendmenis.  which  radically  altered  the 
original  concept  of  tli'>  Unl'm;  despite  the 
nationalising  inftuence  of  the  cmnnK-rclal 
expansion  of  the  postwar  perif>d — despite 
all  of  these  things,  ti.e  basic  principle  of 
states  rignts  remalne<i  f liiidameiiially  in- 
tact. The  North,  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
might  have  rejected  l.ie  Southern  conten- 
tion that  States  right;  Included  the  right 
to  secede  and  dissolve  tie  Union;  but  within 
the  framework  of  Union,  the  cmnLry  was 
run  dedicated  to  the  principie  of  l<xal  seil- 
government 

In  1068  Chief  Ju.'!tl--e  Salmo)i  P.  Chase 
echoed  the  prexalllng  view  when  he  char- 
acterised tlie  United  .suaies  as  •'an  Inde- 
structible UiUon  cumposed  of  Uidestruclible 
States." 

Thus,  until  the  lesOs,  our  government"*! 
system  was  still  fundamentally  bitsed  on 
States  rights,  both  In  principle  and  In 
practice.  Not  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
us  had  desired,  to  be  sure;  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  framer.s  had  rcccjmmended; 
but  still  to  the  extent  tliat  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  vital  economic.  polUlcal.  and 
social  activities  mo-st  r'.ost-ly  affecting  the 
people  were  the  subje.  ts  of  Slate  control 
only  and  were  outside  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  the  country  and 
the  people  seemed  awi.re  of  the  vital  Im- 
p<irtance  of  keeping  th-m  that  way.  In  an 
iiddress  delivered  In  1930  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  then  governc  r  (jf  New  York,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  preserving  States 
rights    when  he  declared 

"To  brin>;  alxjut  government  by  oligarchy 
masqueradlnt;  as  demi>cracy.  It  Is  funda- 
mentally efscntial  tha<  pr.Ktually  all  au- 
thority and  control  be  centralized  In  our 
National  Government  The  individual  sover- 
eignty of  our  States  must  ftrbt  be  destruyed. 
except  In  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation 
We  are  safe  from  the  d.Miger  ol  any  such 
departure  from  the  prii  ciples  on  which  this 
coimtry  was  fr.undcd  .U5:t  so  long  as  the 
Indlvldtial  home  rule  ot  the  States  ts  scru- 
pulously preserved  anci  fought  for  when- 
ever   It    seems    In    danger." 

As  a  distinguished  commentator  has 
p<inted  out.  the  sir^nlfl<  ance  of  this  address 
by  Governor  Roosevelt  lies  In  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  merely  a  ttatement  of  the  views 
he  himself  then  held,  but  rather  was  a  re- 
phrasing, a  restAtenieiit  of  'ihe  I'ini;-eFtab- 
Ushed  Amerlran  prlnrlples  which  had  been 
well  understood  and  flmly  accepted  by  pen- 
eratMn  alter  generation  of  the  American 
people,  and  voiced  In  \ar>Mig  firms  Innu- 
merable times  throughout  the  country  for 
almost  a  century  and  a  lielf  " 

In  the  last  quarter  c.-ntury.  however,  we 
have  seen  a'saults  on  3-ates  rights  at  every 
point.  We  have  reen  tlie  National  Govern- 
ment In  Wiishlngton  expanded  to  Its  present 
swollen  size.  accompanlt<l  by  a  steady  dimi- 
nution of  the  reserved  pov.ers  c;f  the  States. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
blame  for  this  developnent  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Onvernment  pnrtlcipntel  in  It.  and  that  an 
Bcqulescetn  and  deeper;  te  people  pprmltted 
It.  TTie  Supreme  Cour-  resisted  the  trend 
until  1937.  but.  In  that  year,  as  the  Honor- 
able Hamilton  A.  Lcmg.  (  f  the  New  York  Bar, 
explains  In  his  brilliant  study.  Usurpers: 
Foes  of  Free  Man.  th'  Court  underwent 
a  major  pnllcy-revoluflrn.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Supreme  C Jurfs  role  has  been 
one  of  willing,  and  th.  n  easier,  crllab'jra- 
tlon  in  the  process  of  aggrandizing  the  Cen- 
tral Government  at  the  expen.se  of  the  States. 
In  19.>4,  with  thefchfx)l  -egregatlon  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  really  moved  Into  high 
gear  again-st  the  States  and  the  Constitu- 
tion.    It  sustained  the  n»3au;t  with  the  sub- 


sequent Steve  Nelson  and  Girard  Collepe 
cases.  In  1967  the  CongreBs  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  Joined  in  the  attack.  The  pas- 
sage—In an  atmosphere  of  bogus  sanctity 
and  mf>ck  legality — of  the  miscalled  civil 
rights  bill  was  followed  shortly  by  the  sub- 
jection of  a  once-sovereign  State  to  bayonet 
rule,  which  still  continues. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  States  rights 
and  going  into  this  second  aspect  of  usurpa- 
tion, witliin  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
I  should  like  to  pau.se  for  a  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  u  circunislauce  which  frankly 
puzzles  me. 

I  can  easily  understand  why  those  who 
are  at  heart  enemies  of  America  and  ene- 
.mles  of  liberty  would  se*  k  lo  destroy  States 
rights.  I  can  easily  see  why  our  secret 
enemies,  those  whq,««Kmild  we-aken  our  civili- 
7.ation  and  bring  oiir^^^^ticjii  to  Its  knees, 
would  seek  to  desiroy^^Kical  sclI-govern 
ment. 

What  I  cflnnot  understand  Is.  how  it  Is 
that  many  loyal  ar.d  sincere  Americans,  con- 
scientious and  zealous  advocates  of  civil 
liberty,  have  in  recent  years  been  in  the 
veiy  fiirei'iont  of  the  eiTori,  to  break  down 
the  Integrity  of  the  States. 

These  men  honestly  picture  themselves 
fts  champions  of  Individual  freedom:  yet 
they  are  Its  worst  enemies.  They  see  some 
real  or  Imagined  violation  of  civil  liberty 
on  the  State  level— generally  a  situation 
In  which  a  member  of  some  racial  minority 
group  is  allegedly  deprived  of  an  alleged 
right  and.  egged  on  by  shrewd  and 
conscienceless  p<illiiclans  bent  on  corralling 
the  vital  minority-group  vole,  these  liberals 
become  inflamed  with  righteous  wrath  and 
filled  with  deep  and  honest  concern  over 
the  fact  that  an  individual's  rights  are 
being  violated. 

So  what  Is  their  remedy'  Do  they  seek 
corrective  action  on  the  State  level?  No. 
Tliey  do  all  In  their  power  to  break  d(.iwn 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  build  up  a 
Fupergovernment  Vhlch  Is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  a  super- 
government  strong  enough  to  rule  the  recal- 
citrant States  with  an  Iron  hand  and  thi;s 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  their 
alleged  denials  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
of  certain  classes. 

But  dJes  It  never  occur  to  thcce  self-styled 
liberals  that  this  si'pergovernment  they  arc 
building  up.  this  "big  brother  "  to  police  the 
States,  someday  may.  Inevitably  will,  become 
Itself  the  greatest  possib'"  'hreat  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual?  That,  by  tearln- 
down  the  rights  of  the  Slates  and  centraliz- 
ing power  In  Washington,  they  are  building 
up  a  power  apparatu.^  before  which  the 
States  first,  and  later  the  Individual,  will  be 
completely  powerless?  Can  they  not  admit 
the  Inexorable  truth  of  Calhoun's  solemn 
warning  that  the  powers  which  it  is  necessary 
for  government  to  possess,  In  order  to  repress 
violence  nr.d  preserve  order,  cannot  execute 
themselves?  They  must  be  admini.'-tered  by 
men  In  whom  like  others,  the  Individual  is 
stronger  than  the  social  feelings.  And 
hence  the  powers  vested  in  them  to  prevent 
Injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers, will,  if  left  unguarded,  be  by  them  con- 
verted Into  Instruments  to  oppress  the  rest  oX 
the  community." 

Surely  they  know  that  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment win  fall  Into  the  hands  of  such  men, 
"in  whom  the  individual  is  stronger  than 
the  social  feelings."  Or  do  they  naively  trust 
that  completely  good  and  altruistic  men — 
themselves,  perhaps?— will  always  be  In  con- 
trol? Is  not  this  the  very  delusion  against 
which  the  founders  warned,  the  same  mad 
lolly  so  eloquently  relerred  to  by  Patrick 
Henry  and  by  Jefferson  In  their  Insistence 
upon  a  system  of  checks  and  balances? 

Blinded  by  shortsightedness  and  by  a 
failure  to  read  history,  these  zealous  liber- 
als, these  self-styled  champions  of  the  indi- 
viduals    civil    rights,    are    busily   engaged    in 


breaking  down  the  principle  of  States  rights 
and  thus  destroying  what  Is.  In  the  long 
view,  the  greatest  single  bulwark  oX  our  Indl- 
vldvial  freedom. 

Perhaps  they  rely  on  the  Idea  that  It  Is  safe 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  States  and  create 
a  centralized  government  so  long  as,  within 
this  centralized  government,  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  is  strictly  enforced;  that 
the  latter  priijjCiple  is  all  that  is  really  neces- 
sary to  guaraivtee  Individual   liberty. 

Noiiung  could  be  more  wrong.  The  two 
pillars.  Stales  rights  and  feparation  of  pow- 
ers, are  complementary  to  each  other.  De- 
stroy or  remove  one.  and  the  other  will  soon 
colli. pse.  Jefferson  warned  that  •••  •  •  when 
all  government,  domestic  f.nd  foreign.  In  lit- 
tle as  in  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to 
Washington  as  tlif  center  of  all  power,  it  will 
render  powerless  the  checks  provided  of  one 
g  nernment  on  another,  and  will  t>ecome  as 
venal  and  oppressive  as  the  government  from 
which  we  .separated." 

And  even  the  arch-Federalist  Alexander 
Hamilton  saw  clearly  that  the  fate  ol  indi- 
vidual liberty  was  inextricably  tied  tip  with 
the  fate  of  the  States.     Said  Hamilton: 

"The  States  can  never  lo.se  their  powers 
till  the  whole  people  of  America  are  robbed 
of  their  liberties.  They  must  go  together; 
they  must  support  each  other,  or  meet  one 
common  fale.  ' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  face  of  the 
coin:  let  us  turn  to  the  second  pillar  cf  our 
checks-and-balances  system,  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  see  how  it  has 
fared  over  the  years. 

Generally  speaking,  separation  of  powers 
has  not  been  subjected  to  anything  like  the 
degree  of  attack  that  has  so  largely  eroded 
away  States  rights.  This  constitutional 
support  Is  Etlll  in  a  comparatively  healthy 
condition.  But  in  the  past  4  years,  espe- 
cially, the  Supreme  Court  has  stepped  up 
the   assault   in   this   direction,   too. 

You  are  probably  generally  familiar  with 
a  series  of  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Warren  court.  In  cases  involving  vaiioiis  as- 
pects of  Internal  security — commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  subversion  cases.  Some  of 
the  decisions  in  these  cases  constituted  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  rights  of  the  States, 
denying  them  the  right  tj  prosecute  for  or 
even  to  investigate  sedition  and  treason  or 
to  exclude  suspected  Communists  from  the 
practice  of  law.  Others  restricted  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  antisubversion  efiorts  and  limited  the 
power  of  Congressional  Investlgatms  com- 
mittees  in   questioning   witnesses. 

Ihe  net  effect  of  these  decisions,  of  course, 
was  to  hamper  seriously  the  activities  of  our 
Government   in   the  antlsubversion   field. 

But  what  principally  concerns  us  here  is 
not  so  much  the  serious  impairment  cf  our 
Government  s  antlsubversion  efforts,  deplor- 
able as  that  Is.  Nor  is  it  simply  the  fact  that 
the  decisions  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  Executive  and  on  the  Congrefs. 

The  more  fundamental  cause  for  concern 
Is  that,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  usurped  powers  rightfully  belong- 
ing only  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  other  words,  the  Court  has 
been  guilty  of  Judicial  legislation.  In  the 
Steve  Nelson  case,  for  example,  the  Court 
violated  the  intent  of  Congress  by  constru- 
ing the  Smith  Act  as  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comiMete  preemption  of  the  anti- 
subversion  field,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States.  When  the  Court  thus  violates,  or 
goes  beyond,  the  intent  Of  Congress,  it  is, 
in  effect,  making  new  laws,  or  legislating — 
a  function  which  the  "onstiLUtion  bestows 
exclusively  upon  Congress. 

That  the  Court  has  in  fact  exercised  legis- 
lative powers  is  clear  to  lawyers,  and  they 
have  reacted  with  ct-nsiderable  concern. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  J  idge  Learned  Hand, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  in  this 
country,    and    considered    of    liberal    ViCws, 
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observed  that  the  Court  was  apparently  be- 
coming n  third   house  of  the  legislature. 

Liiymen.  however,  may  have  .some  difficulty 
In  grasplnp  the  significant  difference  be- 
tween interpretation  and  Judicial  legisla- 
tion and  I  should  therefore  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  discuss  this  point.  Tlie 
Honorable  Hamilton  A.  Long,  of  New  York, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  dealt  with 
this  vital  subject  In  an  editorial  which 
appeared  last  year  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.    Mr  Long  wrote: 

"Few  subjects  are  surrounded  by  more  con- 
fusion than  the  fimctlon  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion, There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Court  has  no  right  to  change  this  basic 
law  or  to  violate  the  intent  of  those  who 
Initially  adopted  it  or  of  those  who  later 
amended  it.  Only  the  jx-ople  can  change 
the  Constitution,  by  amendment. 

"For  the  Supreme  Court  to  try  to  bypa.ss 
this  process,  by  interpreting  the  Constitution 
contrary  to  that  original  intent.  Is  to  usurp 
power   never  given   It." 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Interpreting  a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
must  stay  strictly  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  intent  of  the  framers  and  adopters. 
Likewise,  in  the  case  of  constriUng  a  statute, 
the  Court  cannot  violate  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Once  the  Court  has  Initially  defined  this 
Intent.  Its  decision  on  the  matter  becomes 
binding — on  the  Court  Itself,  as  on  all 
others — becomes.  In  effect,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  the  statute.  This 
legislative  intent,  as  inltlnlly  determined  by 
the  Court  in  the  first  pertinent  case  to  come 
before  It,  Is  absolutely  binding  thereafter 
and  Is  not  subject  to  change,  except,  of 
course,  by  new  legislation  or  by  constitutional 
amendment.  For  the  Supreme  Court  to  as- 
sume the  power  to  revise,  at  will,  this  Initial 
determination  of  Intent  completely  destroys 
the  stability  of  the  law;  and  for  the  Court. 
In  subsequent  decisions,  to  violate  this  Intent 
(as  Initially  determined  i  or  to  go  beyond  it, 
is  to  usurp  power  never  given  It. 

Where  an  act  of  Congress  is  Involved,  such 
action  by  the  Court  amounts  to  Judicial  legis- 
lation. In  handing  down  a  decision  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  the  lawmakers,  the  Court  is 
Itself  making  new  law.  and  Is  thus  visurping 
a  function  which  the  Constitution  vests  ex- 
clu.^lvely  in  the  legislative  branch. 

And  where  the  Court  Is  interpreting  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (or  amendment),  vio- 
irtlon  by  the  Court  of  the  framers'  and 
adopters'  Intent  constitutes  an  Illegal 
amending  of  the  Constitution.  In  such  a 
case  the  Court  would  be  usurping  a  power 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  people  alone;  for 
only  the  people,  through  their  States,  have 
the  right  to  change  the  Constitution,  and 
they  can  do  so  only  by  amendment.  The 
decision  In  the  school  segregation  case  of 
May  17,  1954.  is  a  fliigrant  example  of  this 
type  of  usurpation. 

What  are  we  to  do  to  remedy  this  critical 
situation?  What  steps  can  we  take  to  save 
these  beleaguered  constitutional  principles. 
so  vital  to  our  liberty  as  free  men? 

In  the  ca.se  of  separation  of  pxjwers,  we, 
the  people,  by  exercising  vigilance  and  firm 
determination,  can  nip  the  process  of  usur- 
pation in  the  bud,  comparatively  speaking. 
We  must  remember  Mr.  Justice  Brandels' 
words : 

"The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  the  Constitution  of  1787, 
not  to  promote  efUclcncy  but  to  preclude 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  pur- 
p:5se  was,  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by  means 
of  the  inevitable  friction  Incident  to  the 
distribution  of  the  governmental  jx^wers 
among  the  three  departments,  to  save  the 
people  from  autocracy." 

The  Congress  can  protect  Itself  against 
further  Judicial  usurpation  by  exercising  its 
constitutional   right   to   limit   the   appellate 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  I  disagree  with 
those  who  feel  that  this  Is  too  drastic  a 
remedy.  It  la  an  effective  way  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  the  Court  and  to  discipline  that 
b  >dy.  and  It  Ls  a  curb  which  the  Congress 
could  as  easily  remove  later  as  It  would  now 
impose. 

Let  me  cite  Just  two  examples  of  this 
kind   of   remedial    legislation. 

One  such  bill  was  introduced  by  me  last 
year.  It  would  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  two  fields—  the  activities 
of  local  school  boards  in  regulating  school 
attendance,  and  the  efforts  of  State  govern- 
ments to  combat  subversive  activities 
through  legislation. 

Another  bill  of  this  sort,  one  that  has 
been  given  widespread  attention  In  recent 
weeks.  Is  Senator  Jennfr's  bill  to  remove 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  certain  cases  Involving  stibverslon.  I  have 
been  actively  supporting  the  Jenner  bill,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overstepped  Its  bounds  and  encroached  on 
the  prerogatives  of  Congres.s,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  several  agen- 
cies of  local  government  In  the  cases  to 
which  the  Jenner  bill  Is  applicable 

If  Congress  w'.ll  enact  laws  restricting  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe 
that  the  Court  will  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  curb  its  impulses.  Unless  the 
Court  Is  restricted  by  legislation  to  Judicial 
matters,  we  can  expect  to  see  new  and  more 
far-reaching  forms  of  Jxidiclal  legislation  In 
the  future. 

The  problem  of  States  rights  Is  more  dlffl- 
cult,  because  here  the  process  of  usurpation 
has  been  going  on  so  much  longer  Tt  has 
proceeded  so  far  that  It  will  be  dlfTlcult  to 
stop.  That  Is  the  great  danger  in  j)ermlttlng 
"Just  a  little  bit"  of  usurpation,  of  acquies- 
cing In  Just  a  little  deprivation  of  one's 
rights:  Before  one  realizes  It,  the  point  of 
no  return  has  been  reached. 

The  States,  however,  have  not  quite  been 
destroyed  If  they  will  stand  firm  from  here 
on  out.  they  can  preserve  a  good  measure  of 
their  independence  and  can  keep  the  pillar 
of  States  rights  standing  us  a  sturdy  sup- 
port of  our  Individual  freedom, 

Congress,  too.  can  plry  a  fiart  In  preserving 
the  power  of  the  States.  In  the  first  place. 
it  should  examine  each  piece  of  legislation 
that  comes  before  It  to  determine  whether 
It  will  expand  Federal  jxiwer  at  the  expense 
of  the  States.  S.ime  bills  with  admirable 
alms  must  be  rejected  because  of  the  means 
they  would  employ  to  reach   their  ends. 

An  example  (if  such  a  law  is  the  legisla- 
tion new  pending  to  limit  the  erection  of 
billboards  along  the  new  Interstate  Highway 
System.  The  j.urpose  of  the  bill  Is  laudable; 
It  would  help  keep  these  highways  beautiful 
However,  the  method  Is  deplorable;  It  would 
take  away  the  right  of  the  States  to  control 
and  limit  the  erection  of  billboards  on  land 
purely  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  If 
States  rights  Is  to  have  a  practical  meaning, 
the  principle  must  apply  to  good  proposals  as 
well  as  to  bad  ones. 

Congress  can  also  tike  an  active  role  In  up- 
holding the  rights  of  the  States  by  enacting 
legislation  that  will  help  in  restoring  ptjwer 
to  the  States. 

\i\  this  connection.  I  can  mention  several 
pieces  of  legislation  now  pending  In  Congress. 
There  Is  S,  337.  a  bill  which  I  am  cospon- 
sorlng.  It  provides  that  no  act  of  Congress 
shall  be  construed  to  nullify  State  laws  In 
the  same  field,  unless  the  act  expressly  states 
that  this  is  the  Intention.  The  Supreme 
Court  could  not  have  ruled  as  It  did  in  the 
Steve  Nelson  case  If  this  bill  had  been  en- 
acted. 

On  March  3,  the  catise  of  States  rightswas 
substantially  strengthened  by  the  passage  In 
the  Senate  of  S  1538.  another  bill  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  It  would  return  to  the  individ- 
ual States  a  large  mensxire  of  legislative 
JuriEdlctlon  over  lands  in  the  several  States, 


owned  by  the  Federal  Government  or  used 
for  Federal  purposes.  This  bill  Is  now  In 
committee  in  the  House  and  has  a  moat 
favorable  chance  for  final  enactment  this 
year. 

In  January,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 145  to  set  up  a  commission  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  Jurisdiction  The  purp<jse  1^ 
to  study  the  usurpation  of  State  jxjwers  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  usurpation 
of  {Kjwers  by  each  branch  of  Government 
from  the  others.  T^e  commission  would  re- 
port to  Congress,  recfimmendlng  legislation 
that  would  redraw  the  boundary  lines  In 
places  v.here  they  have  become  completely 
obliterated  or  ob.sctired. 

I  am  cosponsoring  another  Important 
piece  of  States  rights  legislation,  S.  1723 
This  bill  would  eliminate  the  no-mans 
latid  now  existing  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions. This  gap  was  caused  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  aeclslon  la.'^t  year  In  the  Guss  case 
S.  1723  would  emjjr.wer  the  States  to  act 
for  the  protection  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement rights  where  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  declines  to  assert  Its  Juris- 
diction 

I  will  mention  Ju.«t  one  more  example. 
This  Is  my  bill.  8  6.  which  was  recently 
passed  oy  the  Senate  It  would  prevent 
private  contractors  executing  Federal  con- 
tracts from  escajilng  State  sales  taxes  on 
their  purchases  under  the  guise  of  Federal 
Immunity  This  would  reverse  a  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decl.slon  «hlch  closed  another 
State  .-evenuc  source. 

Tliese  are  merely  examp^Ies;  they  will  do 
for  starters.  Tliere  are  many  w.iys  In  which 
Congress  can  assl.'t  the  States  to  regain  the 
powers  they  should  be  exercising  and  which 
powers  \TK  reserved  to  thera  under  the  Cju- 
.•;tltuilon. 

Among  the  many  fields  of  activity  which 
are  .till  under  Stale  control,  however,  there 
are  two  which  are  preeminent— law  en- 
forcement and  public  education-  and  it  is 
these  »wo  which  have  been  singled  out  l<ir 
atLack  by  the  enemies  uX  States  rights  and 
of  Am»rlcan  freedom. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
any  grab  for  power,  by  Communists  or  any 
other  group,  is  the  existence  In  this  country 
uf  48  separate  and  Independent  police  sys- 
tems. As  was  demonstrated  In  the  cases  of 
several  eastern  European  countries,  which 
fell  to  ctimmuiubin  alter  World  War  II.  a 
VL'-efiil,  perhaps  eriivntlal.  factor  In  seizing 
power  In  any  cuuntry  l^  a  centralized  pKilice 
organization,  *hlch  can  be  Inflltrated,  then 
controlled,  then  used  at  the  crucial  huvir  tu 
suppress  the  o|>])osltlon. 

So  lung  as  we  avoid  this  centralized  con« 
trol  of  our  police  systems,  then,  no  matter 
what  Internal  crises  and  tensions  the  years 
may  bring,  there  Is  little  likellho<xl  of  ev<  n 
an  attempt  at  a  Communist-style  coup  d  eu.t 
In  this  country.  Such  would  not  be  the  case 
were  the  weapon  of  centralized  p<jlicc  con- 
trol available  to  those  who  would  scl7e  pt>wer. 

But  a  Federal  Government  bent  on  usurpa- 
tion and  complete  ceutrallzatlon  of  power, 
nnds  It  annoying  to  t>e  confronted  with  law- 
enforcement  officers  who  are  loyal  to  State 
and  local  governments  Infetead  of  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  who  are  beyond  reach 
of  the  threat  of  federalization.  We  can 
therefore  expect  Increasing  pressure  to  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  State  ixjllce 
agencies.  It  has  already  been  seriously  sug- 
gested by  one  lUieral  that  a  special  Federal 
police  force,  similar  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  be  set  up  to  enforce  the 
Integration  of  southern  schools. 

Tills  brings  vis  to  the  other  outstanding 
function  of  State  government — public  edu- 
cation. There  Is  a  grave  risk  that  this  func- 
tion of  State  government  will  be  destroyed, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  centrally  controlled 
school  system  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
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It  Is  true  that  the  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  .issert  repeatedly  that 
they  are  not  Inierehted  In  Federal  coiurol. 
Be  that  Is  it  may.  it  ci  n  be  stated  as  an  ab- 
.solute  fact  that  F'edeal  control  of  educa- 
tion will  follow  Federa,  aid.  as  surely  as  the 
night  follows  the  day. 

The  pattern  Is  cryftal  rlesr  Once  the 
S'utes  have  geared  thilr  whole  educational 
and  revenue  systems  to  Federal  aid,  the 
Federal  Government  will  Impose  certain  con- 
ditions. They  will  ajipear  harmless,  even 
helpful,  at  first  Cert.^ln  minimum  stand- 
ards in  school  eqiilptrent.  teacher  training 
and  level  of  teaching  will  l>e  set  up  as  pre- 
requisites for  the  re<elpt  of  Federal  aid. 
.Some  substandard  schools  will   lie  Improved. 

But  Is  anyone  naive  enough  to  think  that 
we  can  have  Just  a  little  Federal  controP 
Not  a  chance  WIthlri  a  very  few  years,  a 
bureau  In  Wa.shlngton  would  be  drawing  up 
the  curriculum  and  a  list  of  approved  text- 
books. The  history  iXKiks,  the  texts  on 
government,  and  the  courses  in  sociology 
would  be  lined  out  to  follow  whatever  school 
of  thought  was,  at  the  moment,  niobt  p<jpu- 
l.ir  In  Witshlngiun. 

From  Ibis  point,  the  movement  to  mass 
braiuwushlng  and  despotism  would  be  ready 


to   Ijegln    !n   earnest,   needing  only   a   strong 
and   «rr()gant   President   to  set   it   in  motion. 

\N  e  must.  then,  light  with  all  our  strength 
to  maintain  control  over  our  educational 
systems  and  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 
In  addition,  we  must  resist,  at  all  points 
along  the  line,  any  further  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encroach 
on  any  right  still  held  by  the  States. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  put  obstructions  In  the 
path  of  Federal  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  States.  Obstruction  must  be  jojued 
with  construction,  by  which  I  mean  con- 
structive efforts  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  essential  services  the 
people  demand. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  strongly  relied 
on  by  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
Is  tiiat  the  States  have  failed  to  meet  the 
educational  challenge  of  a  world  of  science 
and  technology.  Figures  and  statistics  de- 
signed to  support  this  argument  are  bran- 
dished. To  counter  this  argument,  we  must 
be  able  to  point  to  effective  measures  taken 
by  the  States  Uj  meet  the  problem.  Such 
effective  steps  will  not  be  forthcoming,  un- 
less you,  as  individual  citizens,  take  an  active 
stand  in  suppKjrt  of  independent  State  action. 
In  keeping  up  a  constant  struggle  to  pre- 
serve   the    principles    of    States    rights    and 


separation  of  powers,  we  are  not  fighting  for 
any  mere  slogans.  We  are  not  interested  in 
Slates  riglits  and  separation  of  jxjwers 
in  and  of  ihem-selves,  but  our  interest  In  them 
lies  In  the  fact  that  these  two  principles  are 
essential  support.s  of  liberty.  And  liberty,  as 
Lord  Acton  said,  "is  not  a  means  to  a  higher 
political  end.  It  is  itself  the  highest  political 
end." 

The  archenemy  of  liberty  is  usurpation  of 
power.  It  Is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  resist 
this  usurpation,  from  whatever  source  It 
comes.  We  would  all  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  our  first  President.  George 
Washington,  who.  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
warn.->d  the  people  of  this  country  to  allow 
no  change  to  be  made  in  their  Constitution 
e.xcept  by  the  constitutionally  prescribed 
amending  process.     These  are  his  words: 

"If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good.  It  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 


SENATE 

Wj.i.m.skw,  Mvv  2.S.  l!i.',S 

The  Senate  mot  at  9  30  o'clock  a   m. 

The  Chaplain.  Hrv.  Piederick  Blown 
Harris,  D,  D .  oHeied  the  rollawing 
prayer; 

Our  Father.  Gad,  author  of  liberty: 
Out  of  heroic  yesterdays  vse  are  con.scious 
of  a  cloud  of  witnesse.s  who.se  peering; 
eyes  are  upon  us.  A.s  a  L-ratcful  nation 
picpaie.s  to  hallow  it.s  ye.«-terday.s  and  to 
remember  the  cost  of  its  liberties— free- 
rioms  that  are  threatened  now  as  never 
before,  by  sini.ster  forces  who  deal  in 
tyranny  and  chains — help  u.s  to  realize 
tijat  our  glorious  heritage  is  not  as  an 
nncient  heirloom  from  tlie  past  that  can 
be  handed  down  to  generations  foUowin  ■, 
but  that  It  i.s  a  spiritual  thing  w  Inch  mu.st 
be  reinterpreted,  relived,  and  irwon  with 
every  new  test  that  the  changing  years 
brins. 

As  thej-e  days  beneath  the  great  white 
dome  which  in  its  illumined  majesty  is  a 
symbol  to  the  Nation  of  the  American 
dream  there  rests,  in  honor,  on  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown,  repre- 
sentatives of  these  w  ho  gave  up  the  years 
that  were  to  be  their.s  .so  that  thrir  mor- 
tal bodies  miqht  be  shields  to  defend  our 
fieedom.  may  the  rotunda,  mecca  for 
mH^ions,  be  a  vast  whispering  gallery 
where,  for  multitudes  of  pilgrims  a  voice 
may  be  heard — "It  was  for  visions  we 
fell."  .Stir  our  hearts  with  the  beauty  of 
that  vision  which  by  faith  is  brought 
near — when — 

"Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land. 

Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity,  ' 

In  the  name  of  that  Holy  One  whose 
truth  shall  make  all  men  free.    Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 
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ENROLLED   BILL   AND  JOINT   RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  27,  1958.  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  t}^.e  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  reoolution: 

S  2498  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthew  M. 
Epstein;  and 

S  J  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  hold 
the  12ih  session  of  Its  assembly  in  the  United 
States  in  1959. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morninK  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
tlie  consideration  of  executive  business. 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration 
of  executive  busine.ss. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  coiiocut,  the  reading 


IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


nominations  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  be 
confirmed  en  blcc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  forthwith  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  nolified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  * 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre-^i- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936,  RELATING  TO 
PLEDGE  OF  FAITH  CLAUSE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  tran.smitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  amend  section  1105 
«b»  of  title  XI  "Federal  Ship  Mortgage 
Insurance!  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
pledge  of  faith  clause,  which  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION        OF 
RHODE  ISLAND  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1  and  nay- 
self,  I  submit,  for  appropiiate  I'eference. 
a  certified  copy  of  resolution  H.  1427 
pa.ssed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations. 

This  resolution  is  entitled  "Concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale    of    Rhode    Island    memorializing 
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Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
national  recognition  to  certain  national, 
nonprofit,  nonpolitical  war  veterans' 
organizations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  LpRlslnture  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
national  recognition  to  certain  national, 
nonprofit,  nonpolitical  war  veterans'  or- 
ganizations 

Whereas  several  outstanding  veterans'  or- 
ganizations within  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  have 
sought  to  obtain  in  the  past  national  recog- 
nition from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  have  conveyed  upon  them  certain 
benefits,  rights,  privileges,  and  prerocntlves 
to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled:  and 

Whereas  repcat.-'d  action  In  this  regard 
has  persistently  fallen  far  short  of  Cong^res- 
sional  approval  in  the  past  due  primarily  to 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  separate  presentations 
of  svich  veterans'  organizations  for  national 
recognition;  and 

Whereas  on  January  23.  1958,  an  omnibus 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  IIonorablB  John  O 
PA.'fTORr.  Junior  Henator  from  Rhode  Island, 
•uch  bill  belni?  known  ns  H.  3116;   and 

Whereas  S  ailU,  If  enacted  by  tho  Con- 
grcNH,  would  (;raiit  nntloiiul  rriogiilMoti  In 
oerlnln  matter*  to  fiUch  (julolnndlnM  VPternhA' 
oraniil«ntJon<t,  who  hnve  cnfitrlbuted  tting« 
tilRf#niJy  to  the  vnurrt  nf  tidfrlotUfn  ntifl 
vi«t»irfinr   ¥/p\!nt§,  nn  th«   li»i1lMM'Am«'rlrfUi 

Wrt^  VriPtHhn  iUf  Pt^^l<^\^'^luft\^^n^i  Wnf  Vi"'- 
ftunii,  Mhd  ^M  (</tiH,  nttit  wl(M,  >>y  vtfi«i«>  ut 

tHVN   H»ll<l)IUlt«(tl    liVxty   t>hUi\¥IH¥h{     ill    »IUlt 

iMUl«>hMl  ri)*"«uniM<iM  N"W,  ^h^'^^>tnfl',  t(*  it 
ht'niih'fil  Uu  Ui0  huu»i>  III  r0fif¥»iiiiiiiiiii'ii 
(Hi0  0tiin4hi  I'tihinnniyi ,  'MmM  III*  OvMfrii 
AMfMlM)^  III  •It*  AlHlc  ut  H\Hiii0  UImImI,  (!<«»• 
t)#MMy  Mll«Ml"ll)i||/«  uuU  p«(lM'<M,  MIMl  (("«« 
m^lttnif^Wy  iiriff  (.)>«■  diutrubn  ut  (Itn  UiiKfd 

MIltIM   to   Hptd'MVH    IM«   irM>trlMI«irt   fit    M    NlUi 

|iri/vl(4liiN  imiUihul  i«(ii>ti)>lU"M  Ui  otrif\n  dn' 

HulUti,    ItoMpft'd',    Mxl^MWHIi-'Mt    Witr    VDlOl'Ullk' 

iirnnwmuiUinn,  Nitd  Uv  ii  ri(ril»«<r 

/If  noli  I'll,  Unit  ttto  kticrfinry  ut  ^t.llM  irunti* 
mil  H  duly  uuit)«iiiU'ut«d  fopy  of  th«  rot>U' 
lutti.n  to  the  Prcktdent  of  ih«  Unltad  ftiiitM 
Heunle.  to  the  tipouker  of  lli»  Uiilled  StNtea 
House  iif  n*'prfHeiuallve«,  Htul  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rhoda  Inland  delegation  In  the 
Congreae. 

RESOLUTIONS    OF   ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  STA'IE  OF  NEW  YOP.K 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference  sundry  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organizations  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions weie  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry: 

"REbOLtTIOM  AOOPTKD  BY  THE  FACl'L-nr  OF  THE 
COIO-EGE     or     LlBXRAL    ARTS.     SYRACUSE     UnI- 

vi:RsiTY.  Mat  12,  1958. 

"Rexolrrd.  That  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Syracuse  University  strongly  recommends 
the  enactment  of  h  bill  recently  introduced 
Into    the    House    of    Representatives    (H.    R. 


11906,  85th  Cong.,  2d  .-^ess  ;  referred  to  the 
HiJiise  Committee  on  AKricvUture )  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistant  Act  to  permit  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  derived  from  sale  of  surplus 
Agricultural  commodities  abroad,  for  ab- 
stracting, translating  and  acquiring  signifi- 
cant foreign  scholarly  works. 

"This  project  would  provide  access  to 
foreign  scholarship,  literature,  historical 
documents,  and  creative  works  hitherto  in- 
sufficiently known  in  this  country  and  In- 
accessible to  most  American  scholars — 
especially  frum  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Liitlu  America — and  would 
enrich  our  own  ctiltural  resources  tremen- 
dously. Use  of  these  foreign  currency 
credits,  now  Inconvertible  Into  the  United 
States  dollars,  for  scientific,  educational,  and 
spiritual  imports  may  be  of  Incalculable 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
future  relations  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation,  or  suitable  leglilatlon  to  this 
purporc,  and  to  make  the  resulting  publica- 
tions and  other  materials  accessible  to  uni- 
versity libraries  and  whatever  other  centers 
of  study  can  best  serve  the  American  public 
and  scholarly  commiuilty;  be  It  further 

"Itcsolvefl.  That  copies  of  this  re.solutlon  be 
placed  at  the  dl'iiosal  of  the  .senate  of  this 
university  and  the  Bdmlnlstrators  of  our  In- 
stitiitlon;  that  copies  be  rent  to  the  rpon.-ior 
of  the  bill.  Representative  John  DtNcn.t..  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Houre  Commit  tec  <»n 
Aprlrxilture.  to  R"nnl  irs  Jacob  Javits  and 
to  Rrprr«cntntlve  R.  Waiter  RiriiiMAW,'' 

Tu  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"nr«tnt.i»Tiow  AmiM-fB  nv  Tlt^  y/ft  tl-nnK- 
IVM  inttnrtHOtttt  DrM'KNAtit  om  May  1, 
UiOH 

'WJiJ'f^flu  enpttiulfd  fitiU'.h  irmip  r0\ir*' 
0fh*n  H  VMnl  ii)ip /Huiiliy  lut  lhi'i><ri»f>(i  inn* 

t(<Mfll    l^t^'iUMl**    In    Htlf»*>i«'»>4    MIMt    f'Wr     ll*l||h' 

hiifn  l»(f>(t(K>(i(t(t    ))t«i  p-ff-  W"H'(     nttll 

"Wlt^MM*  mpnudm  inr¥\iin  ift/t*  )•  »*' 

•4iM)|)tt  hi  ti*tK  IM«  MfHM'iMM  ill^l'ilfDy  IM  ihf 
lilMM«lMf<l  lit  IIVlHM  ItHtWIi*!!   Ill*  HiMj|(/f|l|r  NItM 

i'h«  MiiMoMiy  III  muhkiml,  nint 

"WliVMiiH   MIHtllMDll    forvlt'M    ifnlln    la    VMmI 

In    iiHiHf    in   u\m\]ni>ua    III*    «4ovi«i    Ifitloii'n 

jlHWfrflll      Dt^'MIOIIllM      «/ff»M«|V«      H|('<llt»l      (hn 

Y'lim   Wi/iid,   w.|ttrii,  »piiitil)«i>(t*fl   i«y   (<»r»lMM 

ll'iKln     IMKl     MIU,     I*     fhptolllhK     I'lf     %iitmi-iiw'» 

own  piii'pokHh  1,1  world  (tiiiMiiiut)>/ri  iti*  rioluK 
\\ti\)Uk  Niiil  d<'Miitiid«  lit  III*  ixiiipiim  tit  til* 
\i\ii\triiu\uiiiiitni  intiioiii  tor  u  i/<'ii('r  ih», 
and 

"W|ieref»«  nupondrd  foreign  tr«ri<»  U  n»erf 
■Ary  for  tha  heniit)  ut  our  own  domestic 
economy  Hiid  the  protoctiun  of  our  own 
natural  resotircc*;  and 

"Whereas  ex|)'tMded  forelpn  (rnrle  can  only 
be  achieved  with  more  Amerlcun  ImportH. 
and 

"Whereas  foreign  trade  directly  provide* 
4' J  million  Americans  witli  their  livelihood, 
and  in  our  own  New  York-New  Jcriey  port 
district  alone,  port  Jobs  created  by  foreign 
trade  already  provide  livelihoods  for  at  least 
4.30.000  people,  and  1  worker  in  every  4  hi 
New  York  City  alone  already  depends  upon 
International  trade  for  his  livelihood:  Kow. 
therefore,  be  It  hereby 

-Resolved.  That  the  West  Brooklyn  Inde- 
peiident  Democrats  (3d  A  D  i  ro  on  record 
firmly  In  support  of  11  R.  103'J8.  the  trade 
agreements  bill  currently  supported  by 
leaders  of  both  parties  la  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  call  for 
the  bill's  provision  for  a  5-year  extension 
of  the  act  and  the  authority  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  reduce  tariUs  by  a  tblal  of  25  per- 
cent." 


"Resolution    by    SvRArrsE    FrDrnAnoN    or 
Labor.  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Mat  22.   1958 
"Whereas  the  plight  of  our  unemployment 
In  On(jndaga  County.  State  of  New  York,  has 


reached  such  proportions  that  the  very  st.i- 
blllty  of  our  community  is  threatened.  Mid- 
April  figures  show  15.250  unemployed,  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  of  work  force,  exactly 
twice  the  amount  for  April   1957. 

"Only  9.554  of  the  unemployed  are  on  un- 
employment Insurance.  Over  70O  unem- 
ployed have  exhausted  their  beneflu  and  this 
number  la  Increasing  each  mouth. 

"The  House  of  Rei)resentaUves  has  passed 
a  wholly  Inadequate  measure  which  would 
not  beiiefit  the  people  of  tills  State. 

"The  Senate  Is  now  considering  Improve- 
menta  In  unemployment  Insiu-ance;  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Syracvise  Federation 
of  Labor  requests  that  the  United  States 
Senate  and  partlctilarly  the  Senators  from 
our  state  be  urged  to  give  their  full  support 
toward  the  enaclmeiit  of  urgently  needed 
improvements  In  unemployment  Insurance. 
Including  raising  the  benefit  amounts,  ex- 
tending the  weekly  duration,  and  broadening 
coverage  both' for  the  emergency  and  for  the 
long  run  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  stnnd- 
ard.s  for  State  laws.  In  order  that  the  pur- 
choslnp;  power  of  our  community  be  main- 
tained, that  recovery  be  encouraijed.  and  the 
plight  of  minions  of  wage  and  ?alarj-  workers 
and  their  families  be  alleviated." 

"Whereas  »lnrc  the  perional  rederal  In- 
C(  me-tax  law  went  Into  clfect  many  years 
ngi).  the  cort  of  living  arcirdinK  to  veiy 
fffent  Clo»rrtimri,t  statlstlca  hi.a  soared  to 
an  alltlm*  hlRh.  and 

"Wherrns  It  U  n  Known  fncf  Ihnt  slnre  the 
lu'epdoii  of  the  Inuome^tiis  law  It  has  h»« 
(  imf  outdnied  In  hrppintf  pare  under  the 
|irrnetit    llviOK  c'lmiMloitu,    m^d 

'VfhftPnn  Ih*  C'lhUn^n  M  1l<*  INiMad 
mmm  Willi  It  f"Mt)iil'itf  •  ni)«l  «<iimH«  ihe  tawt 
lit  llii*  luUh^tf  Hliil  Willi  III*  \,tn»¥t,{  ifo»«i< 
KloM  at  hNfiM,  *h"<it<l  i">ii*lii><f  mini-  \'im  nl 

fll^'f    tfl'tli    lit"    tfltltKh    lit    lllgll    thl"<t1<»    IMSM 

at  lit*  fNflii'M  |H)M|i>|*  fi«'*  t  I  r*ii*«*  ih* 
lliillVMl'iNl  IhSIimv^i     Ptii*-     '    ■III  , in    Un  II 

hl*l<illtl,      /itHl     llll*     li  ?'!*     M><Nl(J     lit 

nil  |>*IV  !*<«»•  Ill  Iha  ('<«t«l.t|r  1,1  |l«|*  MxM  U¥fUy 
IM1^IM"I|mI|<I>  IhD  Ul»|t»(l  Ill*'t«»  liKtMlK  mm4 
II, H    MoltM    ut    ll*)<>***ltlK()V»*    "(    Ihlk    »l»t|i   H 

tit  ('(<li|i*M  ill  *lii<rt  Miih  n*''*o*«ry  iKKldn. 
tluii  so  I  III.  I  Nil  liiilKliliial  |i*r»on«  Ii*  all/>w*«( 
MM  •KttnplioM  of  •I.J'MI  lot  Iha  laxpbyif  Ni.it 
•  I  vi'.O  for  •*<  n  d<'p<  iidt^^itt,  in«iii«4  ut  il.a 
^IM  now  iitlownii,  Mii(t  bf  |i  (uilltrr 

'  UiMhhrd  'lh.ii  r.'pl**  i<(  IliU  r*aollitli>n 
be  li/twurUcd  to  Un  ('li-itk«<.(  the  tit' nut e  and 
the  f{ou»e  (,f  R'-pri '  ( iii.illv(«  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  hrntite  from  (he  Mtnte  of  Niw 
York  mid  to  thi'  M' inbi-fk  of  Coir^rths  ffm 
the  county  of  Cue," 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  nj,d  F^r- 
elun  Commerce; 

"Whereas  the  railroads  are  In  serL^uj. 
financial  straits,  largely  because  of  outmoded 
and  inequitable  Uoveriuuent  regulations, 
and 

"Whereas  these  conditions  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  employment,  business  and 
general  economy  of  the  city  of  Oneont?, 
N.  Y.,  as  well  as  of  ttie  Nation  as  a  whole; 
and 

•  "Whereas  a  healthy  competitive  railroad 
Industry  la  essential  to  our  wellare  and  ae- 
cnrlty,  both  locally  and  nationally:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Rc.ioUcd,  Th"nf  this  Commnn  Council  of 
the  City  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y  ,  strongly  urges 
Congressman  BcaNASD  W.  Ke^rnky.  Senators 
Irving  M.  Ives  and  Jacoo  K.  Javjis.  repre- 
senting New  York  State,  to  supjjort  correc- 
tive legislation  introduced  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce;    and   be   it    further 

"Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  above-named 
gentlemen." 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS, 
INC..  ROCKVILLE  CflNTRE.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  appropriate  refcrenre,  n  series  of 
rosolutions  adopted  by  the  Lon;r  Lsland 
Federation  of  Womcn'.s  Club-s,  Inc.,  at 
their  106th  convention,  held  May  16. 
1958,  at  Rockville  Centre.  Long  Island. 
N  Y  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resohition.s  be  punted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  llie  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  JC- 
ferred,  and  o;dcrcd  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  folluv\.s 

To  the  Committee  on  Inttrslate  and  For- 
eign Commerce: 

■EMIF'iENCV     RESOmi)K 

"Where  In  the  past  2  years  four  aerial 
collisions  In  midair  have  needlo.ssly  taken 
tlie  lives  of  many,  and  iia\p  seemed  essen- 
tially attributable  to  crowded  aulanes  and 
Inade^iuaie  traffic  controls;  and 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautic?  Board  has 
no  plan  or  tivntem  of  prwiiive  mr  traffic  con- 
trol aimed  »i  pre\  eiiiii.u  nudair  collUlons; 
and 

■  Whereas  the  present  eontrol  tsystem  of  air 
traffic  Ik  required  to  oj)eiate  under  Instru- 
ment regulatloDK,  only  wlun  vn-atlicr  makes 
U  lmpo8«lble  to  see  and  avoid  other  air  traf- 
fir:    and 

"Whereas  the  fhll  A<rnr mit Ir-M  Br.nrd  hn« 
projxmed  a  ni>iini|iin«  nieetltif^  tuerely  for 
an  eji}»eri  men  I'll  oprmtion.  but  plimii  no  Im- 
piementAtioii  iiirr.wti  until  alitir  June  'dd. 
i'i:.H  itiid  (  i»«<.t  itiii'iefipiv  In  ImiIchI  (ifirb- 
letf'M  If)  »»»'ai(li  hiMK  a  i"i«MKal'i«-  »ft\9tn 
'I  li»'t»'fi»fr    lia    ti 

'  ttfi.ii  1 ,1    til  •!  )|i»  I  <.iiH  \*\nii\  Vn\ftn\\iiu 
III    W'(fii*.i  •   (  hi).*     till      III    intivMiitoii    a* 
MiioMim   (Mi4   i«<ii  Uiii   III   Mm»    li«'<a    lira*-* 

I     'I'ltl"**     I    '     M.'fMKi     illilhKiUiiil  If     II)*     CtVtl 

A*i"M»t|i"'«  M<".M|    Miiii  Nil  isiM'fd  tiiiini. 

Ihtlhi   Mllt4   l\iU   Hftllintm     It,    Wl»l*|<IMli    l«l>    III)' 

liit-iUiitf    M«lltin    ^l\»h,    I,, I    |i>M.H)v«    (.iiitWoi 
ai'/i.K    Nil    irNii»<  "(iin.toiiMi    hihi    iol«r'<'i)(i 
naniNl  f'  Mies  tin  nH  IH'***  "I  <*M  tffVMt,  »hii 
Im  II  iitiii.or 

"//«••"/'«//  11.  '  I  .  of  IliU  refc/»li)(|/,n  !;•• 
aer.i  u<  (.i.«  t'n  >.t.t«i.L  •,!  Uim  i'Mii«a  hinu* 
UlMtuU  hiMU.*  r-<.t,.i(</i  tk.ii.i.  M  l*n».  VuH*-U 
fflaie*  b*/,ator  J*iob  k  Jawi.  ai.d  ll»<-  Uoy. 
•  iiior  III  New  Y.'ik  Wliite   ■ 

Hubniitird  bv  Mr*  lunniii  I'  I  .. -ki  y,  fhiui. 
inuii  ol  r«».<luiti^ik«. 

To  Ui*  Conimiitee  on  'he  Ji:diciary; 
'  Me.M)i.im..N  I 
"sreoi  iTioN  TO  ri  iMiVATr  rniMiMAt  Arnvmrs 

AND  T<j  ft-as  MONoroi  y  powrRK  in  cnionk 

'  Whereaa  vinions  unlay  ho.d  \abi  econonuc 
and  puliiuai  power,  supported  by  large  fi- 
ll,mrial  resources,   and 

"Whereas  sworn  testimony  reveals  that 
some  union  officials  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  coercion,  extortion  and 
other  criminal  ,Tnd  oppressive  tactics;  and 

"Whereas  many  union  activities  lie  alto- 
gether outside  the  law.  or  are  exempt  from 
laws  applying  to  the  ahu.>;e  of  power  by 
other  organized  groups     Therefore   be  It 

■  nr*<jlr^d  TTi.nt  the  L<-ir;g  l^lai.d  Federation 
of  Women's  Clut)s.  in  convention  .is.sembled 
this  imh  day  of  May  1958,  urpes  our  Gov- 
ernment to  ennrt  lep1.«^!Mtlnn  to  ellminnte  the 
criminal  nctivHIes  mherever  such  crime  ex- 
Hfs  In  inbor  unions,  and  to  enact  legislation, 
similar  to  our  present  antitrust  laws,  which 
will  Control  the  moii'.poly  power  of  labor 
unions;  be  It 

"Hetofred  furthtr.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  Senator  John-  yfrCi.Et.LAN 
United  States  Senntors  from  New  'i'ork  State. 
United  State*  Congressmen  from  the  Long 
Island  area."* 

Submitted  by  AmltrMlIe  Woman's  Club. 
Mas.  Ai^EKT  B  Rem!. 

Preiident. 


"RrsoLTmoN  III 

"KE60I  trnOK   ON   THB    M 'CABaAN-WALTEa    IMM1- 
GBATION    AND    NATIONALITY    ACT 

"Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  as 
passed  In  1952  and  reyUsed  In  1957.  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  ImmigrHnts  to  be  ad- 
mitted inU)  our  country  each  year.  Wi.s  the 
result  of  year.s  of  carelul  .study  by  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  facili- 
tates the  deport.Ttlon  of  aliens  from  the 
country,  whoae  criminal  or  subversive  ac- 
tivities are  a  threat  to  cur  national  safety. 
Therefore  be  it 

•Residved,  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Club.'^,  in  convention  assembled 
this  16Lh  day  of  May  19o8,  earnestly  urges 
the  ConRre.<:s  and  President  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  intact  the  McCi.rran-Walter 
Art.   as    It    now   stand?:    be   it    further 

■Resolved.  That  oples  of  this  rewlution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Stales  Senators  from  New  York 
Stale.  Uie  United  Slates  Congresfcrnen  from 
the  Long  Island  area." 

Submitted  by  the  Good  Citizenship  League 
of  Flushing.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Mas    Harry  E   Jones. 

President. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table- 

"PrsiOLt'TION    IV 

"RESOLUTION    ON     WASTE     AND    l,Nr»  FlClr  N<  T     IN 
rORLiCN-AlO    raocRAM 

"Wiieiea^  there  Is  evUifn^e  of  earesslve 
wBs'e  and  iiic  .'lUif  ix  y  In  the  ImndJing  ol  our 
foieii/n-a.d  protr^im,  and 

'Whereas  It  hnn  been  deition't rated  thnt 
foieiHii  Mill  In  iiiont  efTettive  when  Ndmuiis- 
iei»(i  III  I  ■  >>|N>rniM>n  WMM  priVHte  I'lnipaniei 
on  a  l»>rti)Ki<Nr)r  IihnIs:    1  hafi'fofa  ba  it 

/<       i-hill    TftilMlili  I  MMIt  1<.|NI|(I  I^Nl|NfNll"ti 

'.f    WoKimi  •  I    \Hm  Hi  <of,y»(iiiu(i   mu^nmiIiW  h 

*IO«  llHIi  iImV  III  MNf  l^riH  l^M«.  11)^11  M<-li' 
hOo«  mmH  I  otit, i«i**iiiaii  Id  r»  l*w  «Mi»hillV 
UiN  )«»./)»>«M.(|  li.fnmii  nWI  pfogf.iiH,  Hi,d  |<, 
*iiiHihNia  Nil  ho|i«»i.t>i<i|N|  timnmiiu  JIimI 
ill*  |<i»*iii»Mi  III  tl.i'  Umi*/{  tti.iUk  b«  n 
mimHitit  hi  III*  l^ihn  Ult.nil  >^*i|«iNi|"it  1,1 
W"li>'  ii  •  i.lMbu  tu  tu  Dp  ,11 1  I  iijui  iiva  I  Kill - 
Miii'iK  iiiitilN  lip  I, I  i|i,,ii,ni'il  (  oi.|/ra*«iti»fi 
uitil  |M/»/i.i  'iii^Kiia  III  HiiNlViM  /oruiKii  i.i(i 
k|/*iidii)^  niti  i.<  Mitiko  ra< xiiMnaiid..' K/ii*  loi 
»ii»iiiiiMi>>>i,  lit  »rf*i*,  !>•  II  lufiner 

■Jientl  lU  JliNl  riip.ftk  ol  llllji  rekolwlloii  be 
S«li       lO    II. B    l'ri:i..«t||l    i,l    lh„    UlillSd    «Lal*«. 

tU*  Unrad  hiaies  hei.aiors  Irom  N'uw  Yoik 
Btaie,  till.  United  fflaies  Congreaamen  roni 
th*  Ivong  r^land  area   ' 

Submitted  by  the  Forest  Hills  Club, 
Mth    DonoiHV  KouKiAM 

Pri  sident. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
LETTER 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  Minnesota  s 
ouLstandnv-  .small-business  firms.  Rods- 
ers  Hydraulic,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis  Park. 
Minn. 

This  letter  indicates  the  type  of  con- 
structive assistance  which  is  afforded  to 
firms  such  as  this  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

This  letter  of  support  further  drama- 
tizes tlie  necessity  for  immediate  action 
to  extend  the  SBA  as  a  permanent  agen- 
cy, to  e.xtend  the  loan  limit  to  15  years 
on  SBA  business  loans,  to  adopt  legis- 
lation to  provide  equity  capital  for  small 
business,  and  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
small  firms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
R«co«D,   and   appropriately   referred. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  refen'od  to  the  Committer  on  Bank- 


ing and    Currency,    and    ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
RoDGERs  Hydraulic,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  Park,  Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

May  19,  195S. 
Senator  EowAao  J.  Thye. 

TLe  Senate.  Wa  '.ington,  D   C. 
My    DsAR    Senator    Thye.     We    have    fol- 
lowed   with    a    great    deal    of    interest    and 
sincere    appreciation    your    efforts    in    behalf 
of    American    small    business    over    Uie    pa?t 
several    years.      Our   company,   Rodgers    Hy- 
draulic, Inc..  is  a  typical  exainple  of  a  small 
business  which   started   with   an   idea  and  a 
thousand  dollars  of  borrowed  capital  almost 
30  years  ago,  and  through  the  efTorts  of  the 
founders,    my    brother   George    Rodgers   and 
I,   has  progressed    to   its  present  state.     En- 
closed  Is   a   reprint   of  an   article   which  ap- 
peared in  Forbes  Mig-azlne  several  j-ears  ago 
which   relates  the  historical  background  of 
our  firm.     The  original  founders  of  the  busi- 
ness   still    actively    manage    its    affairs,    al- 
though  we  sometimes  wonder  why  with  the 
many    problems    thrur.t    upon    present    day 
small    but-lncss   enterprLses    by   Government 
tax  policies,  tight  money,  and  other  restric- 
tions,   all    of    which    you    have    heard    about 
many  times  as  a  result  of  your  work  on  our 
behalf  over  the  past  several  years. 

We  wish  to  particularly  express  our  np- 
preclatlon  to  you  i.nd  your  colleagues  In 
Congress  wlin  have  ninde  posslljle  the  .Smnll 
Business  Administration  loan  proRrnm  for 
firms  such  ns  fnirs,  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  tell  you  about  our  hlfthly  ("nt- 
Isfsrtofjr  etpertetic*  in  (.btnlniup  n  fi-venf 
term  lofin  inifler  this  prngrntn  dntlne  joia 
whirh  h»*  l»eefi  tn  ih»i  i»i»<)«  ut  f.ne  '■■f  the 
ftieftibo*-*  f>f  i.itf  b'.t»fi)  of  iWtPrinfi,  M,*  of 
ili»  fih«»i  ibii.y*  «.|iir|,  t,i,«  tn-t,f  hsfifianart 
i'<   "i,f   I'ntiifitthy   Mhd   iu¥  satvail'.ii   i,|    ihu 

Ir'li  lit*'** 

II. ,f  1,1  ,,ur  tfii'H   fiitn„\,.g  f,ridti0m*  •!(.'• 

WnfUl     W«»      It     hN»     b»*M     llil.     mMltllaiiol.i  «< 

I.I   oiiifi.  iNiii    4»oii4iiiir  ».((ii.il    lo   nimoaa   im> 
vaiiiofy     MMOl|*li>*iil«    lo    ihiii    hit    t,i\     Ii,, 

»f*h»>l|.)f       Vl.llllllO      ,,(       f||||.|llC».  fcl,l;l|     Ifllii 

Ooi.a    l/mns   WKin  |»/HM.i»/i».   Miiaii   iMiJimv   l*i«» 
«**ra    low    and    lnnti*    eufcy;    IhiT    WHh    ih* 
Mdwoi    1,1    iiKlii    iii.-iiry    III    liiia    lOft,')     l,^t 
hiiHiuiiiK    iiioblerrik    htinnw   aliii'Nti    impo*. 
kit. la      W«  toBfiutiHy  c  .n<.i<}«Te«l   ntKritnit  with 
«viii>  of   *«variil    luittui    firriis   wi.uh    hy  rtinuji\ 
nl    II. fir   ki/t  i^.uui   r^.^dllv  obijiiii   working 
capital  (utid*  from  aources  not  bvaiUbls  to 
a   ►mall   company   *>ich   as  num.     We   louna 
that    equity    nnaiicing    wuk   out  of   the   quek> 
liun  —  uxi  much  bEC  and  other  Oovernment 
reiru  lit  lion*  precluded  this  approach.     It  was 
at  thiB   time   thiii  some  or  our  people  sug- 
gested   that    we    keek    an    SBA    loan.      After 
invesiigaiio!!  and  consultation  with  our  bank 
we  made  application  for  a  $300,000  partici- 
pation   type    loan    under    which    the    Small 
Business  Adminlstrauon  a.sEumed  $250,000  of 
the   principal    and   our   bank    the   remaining 
.SSO.OOO.      Our    regular    statT    people    prepared 
the   application    and   earned   out   the   neces- 
.sarv    negotiations    with    Uie    local    SBA    office 
in  Minneapolis  in  cooperation  with  our  bank. 
While  the  period  of  time  taken  for  the  so- 
called    processing    of    the     loan    was    quite 
protracted  la  period  of  some  3  or  4  months), 
this     was    understandable    in     the    light    of 
Government  routine  which  requires  investi- 
gations   at    the    local    office    level    and    final 
approval  in  Washington.    All  this  was  finally 
accomplished   in   Septemt>er    19bG. 

Since  our  SBA  loan  was  made  available  to 
us  our  working  capital  problems  are  over  and 
we  are  confidently  and  without  any  difficul- 
ties whatever  carrying  on  a  continued  high 
volume  of  business  for  our  company.  AH 
o\ir  obligations  are  current,  our  imentories 
are  being  carried  at  desired  levels,  and  we 
sleep  nights  wiUiout  being  concerned  about 
being  able  to  meet  the  next  Federal  income- 
tax  installment. 

We  have  noted  your  statement  to  the  Sub- 
commUtee  on  Small  Business  ol  the  Scaa.e 
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Bankln?  and  Currency  Committee  of  May  2, 
J958,  and  wlsli  to  say  that  we  are  heartily  In 
accord  with  your  views  generally.  However, 
In  the  light  of  our  satisfactory  experience 
with  the  present  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  program,  we  see  no  necessity  for 
additional  or  parallel  organizations  engaged 
In  the  same  activities.  We  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  present  method  of  handling  SBA 
loans  continue  unchanged  with  the  follow- 
ing minor  changes: 

1.  Increase  the  term  of  loans  from  5  years 
to  10  years  in  all  cases  where  capital  expendi- 
tures from  loan  proceeds  are  contemplated; 
and 

2.  Increase  the  maximum  loan  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  in  SBA  money. 

The  present  limit  of  $250,000  with  payment 
In  5  years  is  hardly  adequate  to  assist  any 
small  business  contemplating  capital  expend- 
itures where  the  firm  concerned  lias  a  high 
ratio  of  capital  Investment  to  production 
employees.  For  example,  in  the  machine 
tool  and  allied  business,  such  as  Rodgers 
Hydraulic,  of  which  there  arc  considerable 
number  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  a  capital 
Investment  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  for  each  pro- 
duction employee  is  not  imusual.  Therefore, 
a  firm  with  100  production  employees  may 
require  an  investment  of  $2  million  in  capi- 
tal Items  alone.  Since  the  Small  Buslne.ss 
Administration  defines  a  business  as  small 
for  financial  assistance  purposes  when  It  has 
250  employees  or  less,  you  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  inadequacy  of  the  present  $250,000 
loan  limitation.  We  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  and  support  of  a  loan  limit  of 
$500,000  with  SBA  money  and  bank  partici- 
pation In  addition  where  desired.  Also,  a  10- 
year  term  Is  con.sidered  niore  realistic  when 
capital  expenditures  are  contemplated,  since 
Federal  income-tax  depreciation  pollclea  are 
such  that  a  5-year  term  Is  Insufflcient  for 
repayment  of  equity  type  loans. 

Your  efforts  in  behalf  of  small  business  in 
connection  with  the  small  business  tax  ad- 
justment bill  are  likewise  appreciated,  par- 
ticularly the  provision  covering  reinvest- 
ment allowance,  installment  payment  of  es- 
tate taxes  over  a  20-year  period,  and  Increased 
limit  on  acctimulated  earnings  credit.  All 
these  items  will  be  of  assistance  In  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  climate  for  small  business  In 
this  country.  We  urge  your  support  of  this 
program. 

If  there  Is  anythlnR  we  can  do  here  to  be 
of  help  in  your  efforts,  we  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  any  way  possible.  Kindly  feel 
free  to  call  on  us  for  any  information  which 
we  may  be  in  a  jxisltlon  to  furnish.  Our 
Washington  representative,  William  J.  De- 
Mlk.  may  be  able  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions flr.st  hand  by  telephone.  He  may  be 
reached  In  Washington  on  Columbia  5-5188. 
With  be.st  wishes  for  your  continued  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Rodcers, 

President. 
George  A.  Rodgers, 

Secretary. 


STRENGTH  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesidrnt.  on 
February  5  and  auain  on  April  1,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
drastic  reduction.*:  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  Army  National  Guard,  both  in  man- 
power and  in  the  number  of  urbanized 
units. 

The  governors  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  commanders  In  chief  of  the 
National  Guard  In  their  re.spective  juris- 
dictions. They  were  not  consulted  about 
the  proposed  strength  reduction  before 


such  plans  were  originally  announced  by 
the  administration.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  last  week  the 
national  governors  conference  adopted  a 
strong  resolution  opposinp  reduction  in 
National  Guard  .strength  below  400,000 
men  and  calling  for  retention  of  pre.sent 
National  Guard  divisions.  This  re'^olu- 
tion  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  that  the 
governors  recognize  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  National  Guard  to  their 
States  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  ro.solution  adopted  by  the 
.governors'  conference  on  May  20  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  oi-dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wliereas  the  dual  role  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  recognized  and  e.stabllshed  In  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
requires  that  it  effectively  serve  the  needs 
t)f  the  States  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Nation  In  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  realities  of  modern  defense 
requirements  dictate  that  tlie  National 
Ctuard  be  established  on  a  basis  which  will 
enable  it  to  adequately  serve  the  States  as 
:in  imniefllately  available  defense  and  re- 
taliatory force.  In  the  interval  prior  to  effec- 
tive national  mobilization.  In  the  event  of  a 
surprl.se  attack;  and 

Whereas  national  policies  currently  pro- 
po-sed,  if  fully  Implemented,  will  drastically 
reduce  the  capability  of  the  Guard  to  meet  Its 
dual  responsibility  to  the  States.  Territories, 
and  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  said  policies  were  developed  and 
announced  without  prior  consultation  with 
and  approval  of  the  governors  to  the  detri- 
ment ot  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  several 
States  and  Terrltorie.s-    Now.  therefore.  b«  it 

Resolved  by  the  50th  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernors' conference  assembled  thi.i  20th  day  of 
May  1958,  tn  the  city  of  Bal  Harbour,  Fla., 
That  — 

1.  The  governors  are  opposed  to  unilateral 
Federal  action  concerning  the  National 
Guard,  both  Army  and  Air.  and  oppose  any 
reduction  in  strength  or  tmlta  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  without  prior  consultation  and 
approval  of  the  States  acting  by  and  through 
the  governors  thereof: 

2.  The  Army  Natlon.Tl  Guard  be  main- 
tained and  supported  at  a  strength  ol  not 
le.ss  than  400  000; 

3.  The  Army  National  Guard  be  Immedi- 
ately reorganized   to  the  Pentomlc   concept: 

4.  Tlie  27  Army  National  Guard  divisions 
be  retained  and  that  those  divisional  imlts 
rendered  surplus  under  the  reorganization 
together  with  all  other  existing  nondivisional 
units  be  converted  to  the  type  units  required 
by  the  Army's  troop  unit  basis  for 
mobilization;  be  it  further 

Re.solved.  That  the  .secretary  of  the  con- 
ference transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  virging  immediate  con- 
sideration and  that  copies  hereof  be  also 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followinc;  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  SMATHEn.S,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  Res.  303.  Resolution  providing  for  • 
study  of  transportation  policies  in  the 
United  Slates:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Hules  ai;d  Aanilniiiirutlon. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coiuuierce.  wiiti- 
out  amendment: 

H.  R.  11451  An  act  to  authorlTe  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Fetieral  Miu-itlme 
Bo.LTd  of  a  superllner  posAenger  veosel  equiv- 
alent to  the  feteamshlp  Viiited  States  and  a 
tviperliner  p;i-ssenger  vessel  lor  operation  lu 
tlie  Paciflc  Ocean,  and  lor  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.   1G43>. 


SALE  OP  NONES.SEN'HAL  VESSELS 
OF  MERCHANT  MARINE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  RESERVE  FLEET  (S. 
REI^T.  NO.  1642) 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreii^'n  Commerce,  re- 
ported an  onmnal  bill  iS  39iy»  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  nonessential  ve.s.sels 
of  the  merchant  marine  national  defense 
re.serve  fleet,  and  submitted  a  rejxirt 
thereon,  which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RE.<^OLLTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous con.sent.  the  .second  lime,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BARnrrT: 

8  39i:J    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Moc- 
ziUskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   THYE: 

8  3914.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Hospital  ijurvey  and  Construction  Act,  and 
to  provide  for  the  renovatl<jn  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  otiier  metlical  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr    Tmyf  when   he 
Intnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    CARROLL: 

S  3915  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chiyoko 
YoslUmoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNU5>ON   (by  request)  : 

S  3916.  A  bill  t<j  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr     KENNEDY: 

S  3917  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  C<xle  so  as  to  proiilblt  certain 
acts  involving  the  imp<jrtatlon.  transporta- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kenniby  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  lieadmg  ) 
By  Mr    BIBLE: 

S  3918  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  non- 
e.ssential  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BiBLr  when  he  re- 
ported the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
tlie  heading  '  Rejx>rts  of  Committees.") 

By   Mr    MAGNUSON    (by    request): 

S  3919  A  bill  to  amend  section  1105  (b) 
of  title  XI  (Federal  Ship  Mortgage  insur- 
ance) of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  to  implement  the  pledge  of  Jalih 
clause;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Maonu.son  when 
he  Introduced  tlie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  Pl'RTELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr  Bridges.  Mr  Bi'sh.  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr  Flandeh.s.  Mr.  Kcn.nedt, 
Mr.  Pastorc,  and  Mr.  8altonstall»  : 

R  3920.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
iici  Ol  September  2,  ly37.  so  as  to  ci-inge  the 
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formula  used  In  allocatlnp  funds  to  be  used 
by  the  BCutes  In  carrying  out  wildllfe-restora- 
tiun  projects;  to  the  Committee  ou  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PURTELL  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  npp>enr  un- 
der a  sopnrate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   THYE: 

S  J  Res  176.  Joint  resolution  deslcnating 
tiie  week  of  September  8-14  ul  each  year  as 
Aiuericaii  Furmtr  Wtclt  and  authorizing  the 
Picbldcnt  to  isfcuc  a  procl.iniatlon  to  desig- 
nate American  Farmer  Week  and  to  call  on 
the  pef-ple  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  recognition;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Soe  the  remarks  of  Mr  Thye  when  he  in- 
troduced the  atxAe  joint  resolution,  winch 
ap(>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RENOVATION  AND  .MODERNIZATION 
OF  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  lefeience.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  program  of  icnovaLion  and 
moderni/.atiuii  of  hw-pitals  in  the  United 
Stales.  My  proposal  provides  for  the 
admuuslration  of  this  much-needed 
program  as  an  ad.junct  to  the  Hill- 
Burlon  piOr;ram  of  i-ianls-in-aid  lo  the 
Slates  for  the  const  ruction  of  hospital 
facilities.  Thi.s  bill  al.so  provides  for 
exten.sion  of  the  Hill-Burion  prof-ram 
for  a  period  of  an  additional  5  yeais 
beyond  its  expiration  at  the  end  of  the 
present  fi.scal  year.  The  new  renova- 
tion and  modernization  program  would 
be  authorized  ^n-  only  ihc  next  3  fi:>cal 
years,  however. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appiopriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3914'  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Ho.spital  Survey  and  Constiuc- 
tion  Act.  and  to  provide  for  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospiUils  and 
other  medical  facilities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  TnvE.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROHIBITTO.N  OF  CERT.MN  ACTS  IN- 
VOLVING IMPORTATION.  TRANS- 
PORTATION. POSSESSION.  OR  USE 
OF  EXPLOSIVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  all 
citizens,  reuardle.ss  of  their  views  in  the 
ntea  of  civil  richts.  liavp  been  appalled 
by  the  repeated  defiance  of  law  and  au- 
thority evidenced  by  the  recent  series  of 
bombings  of  homes,  churches,  syna- 
poKues.  schools,  community  centers,  and 
other  property.  In  the  last  17  month, 
there  have  been  47  ;;ilempled  bombini^s 
or  actual  bombin:;s  (hat  have  occurred 
in  10  Statrs.  All  follow  a  discernible 
pattej-n  both  in  their  mrthod  of  opera- 
tion and  in  the  object  of  tlie  attack.  In 
communities  as  far  from  each  other  as 
Nashville.  Tenn  .  and  M:.imi.  Fla  .  the 
dynamitinu  techniques  have  been  the 
snmr.  and  in  every  instance  the  object 
of  the  attack  was  a  person  or  property 
which,  in  some  way,  mifht  be  identified 
w  ith  the  civil-rights  di.scu.ssion. 

Thus  far.  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rages have  in  all  but  one  instance  frus- 
trated the  attempts  of  the  local  authori- 
ties to  apprehend  them.  In  part  this  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  There 
IS  evidence  that  the  bombing's  are  pari  of 


an  Interstate  con.<;piracy  in  which  the 
crime  is  conceived  and  planned  in  one 
Stale  and  carried  out  in  another.  Al- 
most all  of  the  bombings  fit  a  scheme  of 
violations  dehberately  aimed  at  intim- 
idating people  from  exercisinp  their  con- 
.stitutional  risiht  to  vote,  to  as.semb!e.  and 
to  relif'ious  freedom.  In  some  instances 
there  was  only  the  vaguest  connection 
between  the  object  of  the  attack  and  civil 
rights;  but  by  telephone  calls  and  other 
devices,  the  attackers  indicated ''^lat  the 
explosions  were  intended  to  be  a  warn- 
ing atainst  participation  in  civil-rights 
activities. 

The  boldness  of  the  conspirators  is  par- 
ticularly shocking.  Some  of  the  tele- 
phone calls  w hich  were  roceived  by  news- 
papers prior  to  the  bom  bin;  s  boasted  of 
the  planned  explosion.  In  one  instance 
threats  of  violence  were  directed  against 
a  Federal  judge  in  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence his  decision. 

Such  blatant  disrefiard  of  law  and 
order,  disrespect  of  properly  constituted 
authorities  and  contempt  for  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  must  be  slopped.  If 
the  local  authorities  are  unable  to  take 
effective  action,  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  so. 

I  did  hope  that  a  way  could  be  founi 
to  utilize  the  present  statutes  such  as 
the  Smith  Act  and  the  Federal  Civil 
Rikhts  Act  to  prevent  tiie  continuation 
of  this  criminal  conduct.  However,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  stated  that 
it  cannot  either  investieate  t!:c  bomb- 
incs  or  make  arrests  because  it  cannot 
prove  jurisdiction  over  the  offense. 

I.  therefore,  introduce  for  appropi  iate 
reference,  a  bill  which  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  explosives  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  po.ssession  of  ex- 
plo."=ives  transported  in  inten-^tate  com- 
merce with  the  knowledfie  or  intent  thot 
the  explosive  will  be  used  in  violation 
of  a  Federal  or  State  law.  In  order  that 
legal  niceties  should  not  bo  used  to  ob- 
struct the  prompt  arrest  of  the  criminal^., 
the  bill  provides  that  tlie  use  of  explo- 
sives in  violation  of  a  federal  or  State 
law  creates  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  It  was  transported  in  interstate 
commerce.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Hou.se  by  Representative  J.  Carl- 
ton Loser,  of  lennes'ee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill,  when  en- 
acted, will  serve  as  authority  for  the 
Depailmcnt  of  Justice  to  act  promptly 
if  the  bombings  continue  so  that  the 
criminals  may  be  apprehended  while  the 
memory  of  the  offense  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  possible  witnesses.  We 
mu.st  not  allow  a  condilion  to  continue 
ir.  whicli  the  law  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  powerless  to  punish  crimes. 
We  cannot  condone  a  situation  which 
permits  State  boundaries  to  insulate  an 
interstate  ciiminnl  conspiracy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  aiipropriately  referred. 
The  bill  fS.  3917)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  pio- 
hibit  cert.ain  acts  involvint:  the  importa- 
tion, transportation,  po.sscssion,  or  u.se 
of  e.vplosivos.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936.  TO  IMPLEMENT 
THE   PLEDGE  OF  FAITH  CLAUSE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1105  (b^ 
of  title  XI— Federal  Ship  Mortgage  In- 
surance— of  the  Merchant  Marme  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
pledge  of  faith  clau.'^e.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  requestins  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpQse  and  need  for  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VJCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  <S.  3919  >  to  amend  section 
1105  lb)  of  title  XI— Federal  Ship  Mort- 
^'age  Insurance — of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  imple- 
ment the  pledge  of  faith  clause,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (by  request), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnvson  are  as  follows; 

The  Sfcretart  or  Commerce, 
Waslimgion,  D.  C,  May  28, 1958. 
Hon,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

The   Piesident    of    the    Senate,    United 
States    Senate,    Washington,   D.   C. 
H'ln   Sam  Rayeuhn, 

Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Reprcsenia- 
tires.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dfar  Mr.  PatsiDENT; 
Df.ae  Mr.  Speaker  : 

There  are  sui^mitted  herewith  four  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  1105  (b)  of 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended,  and  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  purpose  and  need  for  legislation  to  Im- 
jjlement  the  pledj^e  of  faith  pro\ision  of  that 
title.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  other  :unds 
available  under  title  XI  are  insufficient  to 
make  the  payments  required  under  the  Gov- 
ernment p;;aranty  in  event  of  default  under 
loans  or  mortsapes  insured  by  the  United 
.Stntts  under  title  XI. 

The  purpose  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  tet  lonh  :n  detail  in  the  at- 
tached explanatory  statement.  Tl.e  need  for 
this  legislation  Is  urgent.  Prompt  action  is 
required  in  order  to  secure  lower  interest 
rates  in  connection  with  financing  tlie  mer- 
chant ship  replacement  program,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  hi^h-cost  passenper  vessels, 
and  also  to  lessen  the  continpeni  liability  of 
tlie  Government  under  the  moripage-insur- 
ence  program.  The  permanent  mortgage 
financing  must  be  arranged  promptly  in  the 
case  of  four  large  pa.ssenger  vessels  which 
will  be  delivered  within  the  next  few  months, 
in  order  thai  the  interest  costs  be  held  as  low 
as  possible. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  has  advised  that 
there  would  t>e  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SiNCL.MR  Weeks. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

StaTFMFVT   of   PfP.POSE    AND   NEED   FOR    B1I.L    To 

AMEND  Sfction  llO.'i  ( n )  OF  TiTi  E  XI  (Fed- 
FRAL  Ship  Moptgace  Insvrancei  of  thk 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  Amended, 
To  Implement  the  Pledge  or  Faith  Clavse 
The  Department  of  Commerce.  Maritime 
Administration,  Is  authorized  to  Insure  con- 
Sifuction    loans    and    mortgages    on    certain 
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types  of  cargo  and  passenger-carrying  vessels 
and  other  watercraft  (title  XI.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended:  46  U.  S.  C.  1271 
and  fr. ) .  Receipts  representlni?  premiums 
for  Insurance  and  certain  Incidental  fees  are 
deposited  in  tlie  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  In- 
Rurance  Fund  (a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  title  XI)  and,  such  de- 
posits, together  with  such  amounts  as  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available, 
may  be  used  for  tlie  redemption  of  any  loans 
or  mortgages  In  case  of  default  (46  U.  S.  C. 
1275).  The  outstanding  balance  of  Insured 
loans  and  mortgages  at  the  eiid  of  the  cur- 
rent year  Is  expected  to  reach  $225  million 
and  Insured  ship  loans  and  mortgages  under 
the  title  will  exceed  $600  million  by  the  end 
ol  1959. 

Title  XI  (46  U.  S.  C.  1272)  provides  that 
"(d)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  mortgage  and  loan  Insured 
under  this  title." 

Section  1105  of  title  XI  (46  U  S.  C.  1275) 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  default  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  the  insured 
mortgagee  may  demand  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  unpaid  principal 
and  accrued  Interest.  Upon  ofter  of  an  as- 
signment within  30  days  from  date  of  de- 
mand, the  Secretary  must  promptly  pay  in 
cash  the  mortgagee  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid principal  and  unpaid  interest  to  date 
of   payment. 

There  has  been  one  defatilt  under  an  In- 
sttred  mortgage.  Inasmtich  as  there  were 
not  sufficient  available  moneys  in  the  fund 
jjromptly  to  pay  vipon  demand  the  Govern- 
ment obligation  under  the  title,  the  Congress 
In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1958  (Public  Law  85-352.  85th  Congress), 
made  $10  million  from  the  vessel  operations 
revolving  fund  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
obligations  under  title  XI  In  respect  of  any 
default  (46  U.  S.  C.  1241a). 

The  Government  guaranty  under  title  XI 
guarantees  payment  of  100  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  construction  loans 
and  mortgages  (which  do  not  exceed  75 
percent,  and  in  some  cases  87 '  ^  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel).  Interest  rates 
paid  to  the  mortgagee  by  the  mortgagor  have 
been  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  5  percent 
(rates  up  to  6  percent  are  possible  on  the 
basis  of  certain  findings).  Under  current 
policy,  applicants  for  mortgage  Insurance 
generally  propose  an  Interest  rate  of  5  per- 
cent per  annum.  Certain  applicants  for 
Insured  loans  are  seeking  funds  for  a  re- 
placement program  so  large  that  funds  ac- 
cumulated In  statutory  reserve  funds  of  the 
operators  are  lnsu*Tlclent  to  carry  out  entire 
programs,  particularly  when  the  c<jmpanles 
are  faced  with  reqvnrements  for  replacement 
of  passenger  vessels  in  the  near  future.  The 
costs  of  new  construction  are  so  large  and 
the  total  of  Interest  payments  are  corre- 
spondingly so  large  that  the  Item  of  Interest 
becomes  critical  in  prcgress  of  the  ship-re- 
placement programs.  Two  companies  with 
passenger  ships  replacements  .specifically  pro- 
pose, as  is  permitted  under  title  XI.  making 
a  loan  to  be  underwritten  as  a  public  Issue 
of  bonds  secured  by  a  Government  Insured 
ship  mortgage.  Such  a  procedure  was  con- 
templated by  the  Congre-ss  under  title  XI. 
which  was  enacted  to  enable  new  ship  con- 
struction to  be  financed  thrciugh  public 
Investment  rather  than  by  direct  Govern- 
ment loans.  Underwriters  have  assured  the 
companies  contemplating  such  Issues  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  the  low- 
est interest  rates  (possibly  as  low  as  the 
3' 2-percent  Government  loan  rate  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936)  can  be 
secured  in  case  of  public  issue.  If  the  under- 
writers can  point  to  the  100-percent  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  of  the  mortgage  security 

Which  Is  made  Immediately  effective  by  hav- 


Ing  on  hand  or  making  available  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  up  accrued  tnipald  Interest  and  un- 
paid principal  of  a  defaulted  insured  mort- 
gage. Thus  Implemented,  the  pledge  above 
recited  would  serve  Its  ultimate  purpose — 
that  of  facilitating  private  Investment  under 
Government  guaranty,  so  that  Interest  rates 
should  be  very  little  above  that  earned  by 
long-term  Government  bonds.  Such  a  sav- 
ing in  Interest  cost  would  be  beneficial  b<yth 
to  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as 
the  shipping  comijanies.  Reduction  of  Cfwts 
of  financing  construction  will  be  reflected  in 
greater  subsidy  recapture.  All  ojjeratlng- 
dilTerential  subsidy  contracts  contalh  recap- 
ture provision,  whereby  the  United  States 
shares  equally  with  the  subsidized  operator 
all  profits  arising  from  subsidized  operations 
In  excess  of  10  percent  of  capital  necessarily 
employed  In  the  operations.  The  decrease 
In  the  rate  of  Interest  would  also  lessen  the 
contingent  liability  of  the  Government  for 
accrued  unpaid  li.terest  In  the  case  of  a 
default. 

It  would  be  very  difllcuU  to  establish  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  reserve  to  meet  pos- 
sibilities of  defaults.  Moreover,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  cash  reserve  wovild  mean 
that  the  reserve  funds  would  lie  idle  for  In- 
definite periods  of  time  at  Government  ex- 
pense. It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  au- 
thority be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sufTlclent  moneys  to  make  the  re- 
quired payments  In  the  event  of  ajiy  de- 
fault. Under  this  plan  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  loan  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  needed  funds  as  a  public  debt 
transaction.  The  loans  would  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  notes  or  other  obligations  would  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treas)iry.  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  comparable  maturities  during 
the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.  Any  such  loan 
with  Interest  thereon  would  l>e  repaid  from 
the  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 
which  Is  maintained  with  premiums  paid  for 
Insurance.  Incidental  fees,  receipts  from  dis- 
position of  assets  acquired  under  title  XI. 
and  any  necessary  additional  appropriations. 

There  Is  submitted  herewith  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  proposal. 

The  Department  urges  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  Four  large  pa.ssenger  ves- 
sels will  be  delivered  In  the  next  few  months 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  Insurance  of 
the  mortgages  on  these  vessels  and  the  public 
l.ssuance  of  securities  based  thereon  must  be 
promptly  made  In  advance  of  the  delivery  of 
the  vessels.  Otherwise,  the  advantage  of  gen- 
eral public  participation  and  the  reduced  In- 
terest co.sts  will  be  lost  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  owners  of  the  new  ves.sels  and  the 
United  States  Government  as  Insurer  of  the 
mortgages. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDER.'^L  AID  IN 
WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  ACF.  RE- 
LATING TO  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 
TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  be- 
half of  my.self,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I.  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges  I, 
my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush),  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp.shire  I  Mr.  Cotton). 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Flanders  I,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mus- 


.sachu.sett.s  I  Mr  Kennedy!,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I.  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ma.s- 
sachu.sett.s  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  ai^propriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration Act.  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
.section  4  of  the  act  .so  as  to  increa.se  from 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  1  percent  the 
minimum  amount  of  Federal  funds  allow- 
able to  a  State.  In  addition,  this  legis- 
lation would  change  the  emphasis  on 
area  so  that  only  40  percent  of  the  ap- 
portionment would  depend  on  the  s'ze  of 
the  State  and  60  percent  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  paid  hunting  license 
holders. 

This  propKJscd  lepislation  Is  necessary 
to  the  smaller  States  which,  because  of 
their  size,  almost  automatically  fall  un- 
der the  minimum  allowable  apportion- 
ment and  are.  therefore,  limited  in  the 
extent  of  the  projects  they  can  initiate. 
Not  only  would  the  proposed  change 
affect  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  funds,  but  it  would  al.so  allow 
restoration  and  con.servation  projects  to 
proceed  at  an  equal  pace  throui;hout  the 
country  rather  than  favor  only  those  sec- 
tions which  claim  the  larger  States. 

I  mi«ht  add.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposed  chan(.:e  would  apply  the  sam.e 
formula  now  beinu  used  in  the  Din^iell- 
Johnson  Fish  Restoration  Act  thus  put- 
tine  both  acts  under  the  same  standard. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  24 
hours  for  the  purpo.se  of  permittine  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  de.'-ire  to  join  me 
to  add  their  names  as  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  table  for  24  hours,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  3920'  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  September  2.  1937.  .so  a.s  to 
chan^ie  the  formula  used  in  allocating 
funds  to  be  u.sed  by  the  States  in  carry- 
ing out  wildlife-restoration  projects,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Purtell  i  for  himself  and 
other  Senators! .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  SEP- 
TE.MBER  8  14  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
AMERICAN   FARMER   WEEK 

Mr.  THYE  Mr,.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
re.solution  which,  if  enacted,  would  des- 
ignate the  second  week  in  September  of 
each  year  a.s  American  Farmer  Week. 
This  joint  resolution  would  also  request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
making  this  desjRnation  and  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  .States  to  give 
recognition  to  our  Nation  s  farmers  for 
the  contributions  which  they  have  miade 
to  our  Nation  and  society. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.  J.  Res.  176^ 
designating  the  week  of  September  8-14 
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of  each  year  ns  American  Farmer  Week 
and  authorizing  the  Piesident  to  i.ssue 
a  proclamation  to  desirjinate  American 
Farmer  Week  and  to  call  on  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  recognition,  in- 
tioduced  by  Mr.  Thye.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


National  Monument,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas  <  for  himself,  Mr.  Neubercer,  and 
Mr.  Morse)  on  May  26,  1958. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
TIUE  CODE  OF  1D54,  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania  sub- 
milted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
propo.sed  by  hiin.  to  the  biil  <H.  R.  8381 » 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  correct  unintended  benefits  and 
hardships  and  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments, and  for  other  purpo.'^cs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fiuauce,  and  ordered  to  be  i..riiited. 


AMENDMFNT  OF  MUTUAL  SECI'RITY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr  JAVITS  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire"  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  propo.sed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iH  R  12181  >  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses, 
which  were  ordered  to  he  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 


ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
C^PEHARTl  introduced  Senate  bill  3718. 
which  provides  for  accelerated  depiecia- 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous  con."~ciU  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  V/ithout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DI.STRIBUTION  OF  AUTO.VOBII  ES  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capeh\rtI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  !  Mr.  Spark- 
M^Nl,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
Rinia  (Mr  RevercombI  be  added  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3865.  a  bill  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  automobiles  in  inteistate 
commeice 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


PRE.=;ERVATI0N  of  the  INDIANA 
DUNES  AS  A  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL cosponsor 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  26,  1958.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Murray  wa.s  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3898  •  to  authorize 
the  cslablu»hment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 


HOFSTRA    COLLFCF. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y  .  May  12.  1958. 
Senator  Hennings.  Senator  Kt:rAUvER.  Sena- 
tor Carroll^  Senator  Wil^.^,  Senator  ]j.anc- 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  commend  strong- 
ly your  opposition  to  the  Butler-Jennings 
(Sic I  bill  and  its  attempted  curb  on  Supreme 
Court  powers  to  review  certain  key  national 
security  cases. 

By    forbidding    the    high    court    to   review 

state  disbarment  cases,  by  making  Congres- 

Addresb  delivered  by  him  on  William  Henry      sional    committees    the    final    judges   of    the 

'■' "     ''  '"  pertinency  of  questions  they  ask  of  witnesses. 

by  allowing  States  to  enforce  their  own  anti- 
sedition  laws,  and  by  altering  the  Smith  Act 
to  punish  speech  which  theoretically  advo- 
cates, but  does  not  directly  Incite,  violent 
overthrow  of  government,  the  bill  constitutes 
a  most  serious  setback  to  gains  lor  civil 
liberties  in  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  addition  to  our  firm  suppxart  of  your  op- 
position to  the  measure,  we  want  als  >  to  e.x- 
press  our  hope   that  the  Senate  Democratic 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addre.sses.  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   ERVIN: 


Bcik.  champion  of  free  enterprise 
By  Mr    HILL: 

A-ldress  by  Senator  Morse  on  the  subject. 
Piiwcr  and  Progress,  delivered  at  the  loth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  New  Orleans  Lu.,  May  6, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  l''nOXMIRS: 

StPtement  prepared  by  him  on  Armenian 
Independence  day. 

Letter,   dated    May   27.    1958.   addressed    to 


the  new  United  Press  International,  repard- 
\nii  the  recent  mer'jcr  of  the  United  Press 
Aiteociatlon  and  Internatloiuil  News  Service. 


him  by  Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  vice  president  <  f      Policy  Committee  will  block  its  introduction 

onto  the  Senate  floor,  or.  if  It  Is  Introduced, 
that  the  opposition  forces  defeat  It  roundly 
at  that  time. 

.Sincerely  yours, 
William  M.  E>obiner.  William  N.  Leonard, 
J.    Labrum.    Anthony    Leeds.    Sayre    P. 
Schat;^.  B.Tbette  Sabor.  Norman  J.  Kur- 
land.  Harvey  J.  Levin.  Harold  L    Wel- 
bel.  Charles  E.  Skinner.  Donald  .Solar. 
H,    V.    Biubaum.    S.   D.   Howard.  Harry 
Lazer.  Bruce  Adkiiison.  Alan  K.  Camp- 
bell. 
(The  signers  are  all  members  of  the  divi- 
sion of  social  sciences  of  Hofstra  College  ) 


PROPOSED  LIMITATION  ON  THE 
JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2646  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5. 
This  bill  was  reported  despite  the  fact 
that  there  have  not  been  hearings  on 
three  of  the  four  provisions  in  the  bill  as 
proposed  to  be  amended.  Hearings  were 
held  on  one  of  the  three  provisions  2 
years  aco.  Thc-^e  heariiiMS  were  con- 
ducted within  a  veiy  short  time  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  which  the  pro- 
visioii  is  intended  to  overturn.  At  that 
time,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
elTect  of  the  decision.  However,  now.  2 
years  later,  when  it  mieht  be  possible  to 
determine  its  effect,  we  are  asked  to  over- 
turn the  decision  without  such  hearings. 

I  have  pointed  out  this  lack  of  lieai- 
Inss  in  the  past  as  the  crmmittee  con- 
sidered the  bill,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
point  out  this  deficiency.  Because  of 
this  situation.  I  have  written  manv  of 
the  outstandnm  members  of  the  legal 
piofcssion  and  requested  their  views  on 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  have  placed 
many  of  the  replies  in  the  Congressional 
Record  over  the  past  weeks.  I  have  now 
received  .several  additional  replies,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  beinf,'  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  Map  21 .  1958. 
Hon   Thomas  C  Hfn.nings.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  RuUdmg. 

U'fl  v7i  ingtori ,  T)    C. 
Dear  Pfnator  Hennincs:    I  have  your   let- 
ter concerning  Senate  bill  No.  2646,  and  wi.'-h 
to   state   I   am   unalterably  opposed   to  any 
such  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  vitally  important  to 
our  basic  freedoms  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  protected  from  this  sort  of  strike 
lepislation. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  use  this 
letter  In  any  way  you  see  fit. 
eincerely. 

Richardson  Dil worth, 

Mayor. 


Tale  University  Law  School. 
New  Har  en.  Conn..  May  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  the  Judicinry, 
United  State.s  Senate. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dfar  Sfnator  Hennings:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  May  2.  enclosing  a  copy  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2646.  as  amended,  and  the  letter  of 
April   17.   1958.  by  Jud^e  Walsh,   the  Deputy 
Attorney  General.     I  fully  aeree  with  Judge 
Walsh's  letter. 

A  group  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  signed 
the  enclosed  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  sent  in  for  publication  on  May  15, 
1958.  This  letter  comments  generally  on 
the  problem  presented  by  the  bill,  and  you 
are  free,  of  course,  to  use  It  In  any  way  that 
may  be  helpful. 

I  myself  stronply  dissent  from  the  policy 
positions  taken  throughout  the  bill. 

Without  necessarily  agreeing  with  the  .Su- 
preme Court  s  opinions  in  the  Schware  and 
Koenlgsberg  cases.  I  do  believe  that  law- 
yers should  have  the  general  protection  of 
the  due  proce.ss  clause  In  all  procedures 
through  which  their  right  to  practice  Is  de- 
termined This  right  Is  naturally  extended 
to  the  determinations  through  which  licenses 
are  granted,  suspended,  or  terminated  In 
every  other  f^eld — that  of  medicine  and  liq- 
uor selling,  engineering,  and  the  practice  of 
osteopathy.  I  can  see  no  conceivable  basis 
for  contending  that  the  sa.ne  kind  of  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  action,  including  the 
privilege  of  an  ultimate  p.;>peal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  should 
not  be  available  to  lawyers.  An  occasion- 
ally erroneous  opinion  by  the  Court  is  a 
natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  law  It  is 
no  Justification  for  the  abolition  of  the  or- 
derly method  by  which  our  society  seeks  to 
achieve  coherent  law. 

The  proposal  of  the  bill  to  make  the  deci- 
sion of  Congress  final  on  the  pertinency  of 
a  question  addressed  to  a  witness  by  a  cion- 

pressional  committee  seems  doubtful,  to  say 
the   least,  from   the   con.stitutional   point   of 
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view.  The  pertinency  of  the  question  Is  an 
element  of  the  crime  of  contempt  of  Con- 
press.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  It  could 
be  considered  due  prtx-ess  of  law  to  have  the 
body  affronted  make  the  final  ruling  on  so 
crucial  a  inct,  unless  the  Congress  wishes  to 
return  to  its  older  procedure  of  direct  i)un- 
Ishment  for  contempt.  If  It  chooses  to  hnve 
contempts  tried  In  the  courts?,  can  It  deny 
the  courts  the  normal  Judicial  prerogatives 
in  the  trial  process?  Can  the  Judtres  be  m;\de 
mere  ministerial  officers,  imposing  punish- 
ment without  the  benefit  of  trial? 

Nor  do  1  believe  that  we  need  a  muUl- 
pllclty  of  proreedini,"!  dealing  with  criminal 
conspiracies  t<i  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  overruUn<;  the  Nelson  case.  The  Federal 
Government  has  fully  demonstrated  its  will 
and  capacity  within  the  unified  system  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  deal  with  criminal  aspects 
Of  the  Commxinist  movement. 

The  comments  of  Judge  Walsh  on  the  para- 
graphs of  the  bin  dealing  with  the  Yates  case 
and  Cole  v.  Ynxing  seem  eminently  sound. 
I  commented  at  soine  Icncjth  on  the  dlfTlcult 
Issues  of  the  Cole  case  in  Needed:  A  Rational 
Security  Program,  in  Harper's  mat;a;!ine  for 
July  1957,  at  pages  33-40.  I  believe  that  far 
more  thorough  change  in  tliis  realm  is  re- 
quired than  that  proposed  In  S.  2646. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Eucr.NE  V.  RosTOw. 

May  15.  1958. 
Editor.  New  Yt>RK  Times. 

Dear  Sir:  We  who  have  signed  this  letter 
have  done  so  because  we  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  certain  measures  now  pending  in 
Congress,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  seri- 
ous attaclc  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  since    1937. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jenner  would 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  In  cer- 
tain cases,  and  amendments  oitered  by  Sen- 
ator Butler,  four  of  which  liave  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  would 
change  the  law  in  linportr.nt  areas  Involving 
clvU  liberties  as  determined  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  One  of  tiiem  con- 
tains the  same  vice  as  the  Jenner  bill.  Sen- 
ator O'Mahcjney  has  proposed  a  special  oath 
to  be  t^iken  by  nominees  for  all  Federal 
courts,  and  indeed  the  onth  has  already  been 
employed  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the   Senate   in   one   instance. 

The  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Is  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  proposed  restrictions 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Involve  dangers  which  tlie  country  should 
not  tolerate.  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
tribunal  Is  to  be  chipped  away  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  is  displeased  with 
particular  decisions,  the  usefulness,  and  In- 
deed the  independence  of  the  Court  will  l)e 
gravely  jeopardized. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  law.  as  de- 
termined by  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  can 
be  changed  either  by  Congress,  within  its 
cojjstltutional  powers,  or  by  the  }>eople 
through  the  proces^s  of  amendment.  With- 
out necessarily  approving  each  decision  In 
tlie  line  of  cases  being  attacked,  or  the  rea- 
Eoning  vised  in  each  opinion,  we  do  believe 
that  the  trend  of  tiie  Court's  recent  decisions 
in  cases  Involving  the  liberties  of  the  person 
is  sound  on  the  merits  and  ought  not  to 
be  changed  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
people.  In  any  event,  the  law  should  not  be 
changed  by  oblique  attacks  weakening  the 
Court's  power.  And  even  when  the  Congress 
squarely  faces  a  decision  of  the  Court,  and 
decides  to  reverse  It.  the  matter  otight  not 
to  be  considered  in  an  omnil)us  bill  on  which 
no  public   hearings  have   been   held. 

The  proposal  for  a  special  oath  is  like- 
wise highly  objectionable.  All  Federal  Judges 
take  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States.  This  Is  a  ritual  which 
has  been  followed  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 


Nation.  The  test  oath  Is  different.  It  is 
designed  to  commit  a  judge  to  future  be- 
havior consistent  with  the  particular  ideas 
of  the  oath's  authors.  The  history  of  the 
test  oath — and  It  Is  a  long  one — proves  that 
It  Is  an  abomination  to  democracy  and  can 
serve   no   useful   purpose. 

Courts  of  sonie  other  nations,  tinder  dif- 
ferent philosophies  of  Government,  are  sub- 
ject to  direct  p<jhtical  restrictions.  'I  his 
country  has  survived  and  prosjiered  for  160 
years  with  an  independent  Judiciary  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  time  for  a 
change. 

In  our  Judgment  the  threat  to  our  Ju- 
dicial system  Is  a  serious  one  and  we  hope 
that  the  President  will  exert  the  prestige 
of  his  high  ofTlce  In  support  of  the  integrity 
of  our  courts. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Gerhard  O.  W.  Mueller.  Layman  E  Al- 
len. Richard  D.  Schwartz.  Boris  I. 
Bittker,  Grant  Gllmore,  Joseph  W. 
Bishop,  Jr..  Louis  H  Pollak.  Harold 
D  Lasswell,  Leo  J  Rasklnd.  William 
T  Buike.  Ellen  A  Pejlers.  Abraham 
S  Goldstein.  Ellas  Clark.  Ralph  S. 
Brown.  Jr  ,  Benjamin  Kaplan.  Fred 
Rodell,  Richard  C  Donnelly,  Thomas 
I  Emerson.  Charles  Runyon.  Clyde 
W.  Siunmers.  Ward  Bowman.  F  S.  C. 
Northrop.  Jack  B.  Tate.  Harry  Bitner, 
Eugene  V.  Ri)stow,  Gerhard  Bebr, 
Fowler  V.  Harper.  Joseph  Goldstein. 
Jerome  H  Skolnick.  Friedrich  Kees- 
Icr,  Harry  H.  Wellington,  Alexander 
M    Blkel. 

The  University  of  Wise  n-,in. 

niiluaukee.  May  3,  t93i. 
Senator  Thomas  C    Hennincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Was}iington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Hennincs:  1  support  and 
commend  you  for  your  valiant  opposition  to 
the  Jenner-Butler  bill  designed  to  curb  the 
Supreme  Court.  You  have  very  properly 
labeled  that  meastire  as  "irresponsible." 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the 
recent  Midwest  Conference  of  Political 
Scientists  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  those 
of  tis  who  teach  constitutional  law  was  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  the  Jenner-Butler  bill. 
I  think  you  may  continue  your  opp«)slilon 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  In- 
formed opinion  will  support  you  us  against 
the  detractors  of  the  Court. 
Sincerely  vour.s. 

Dr  Marvin  R  Simmit.s. 
Department  o/  Political  Science. 

Univfrsitt  or  Pennstivania. 

Pluladclphia.  May  5,  1958. 
Hon  Thomas  C.  Hennincs.  Jr., 
United  State.-i  Senate. 

Washinglon .  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Hfnmngs:  I  acknowledge 
with  thanks  your  letter  of  May  2,  1908,  and 
enclosures  with  re.spect  to  S.  2C46. 

I  was  deeply  dl.sturbed  when  I  learned,  on 
the  morning  of  May  1.  \9:B.  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  had.  on  the  previous 
day,  voted  to  report  S.  2646  with  amendments 
favorably.  This  action  was.  as  you  know. 
on  the  eve  of  Law  Day.  United  Slates  of 
Ameiica. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Law  Altimnl  Society 
of  this  university  on  May  1.  1958.  we  heard 
an  eloquent  address  on  the  Rule  of  Law  bv 
Arthur  Littleton,  of  the  Phlladeli^hla  bar.  I 
was  moved,  in  the  brief  remarks  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  to  say  the  following: 

•Yesterday  10  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  all  lawyers,  concurred  In 
an  action,  which,  in  my  opinion,  tends 
strongly  to  make  a  mockery  of  Law  Day, 
United  States  of  America.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  rep<jrled  favorably 
a  modified  ver.sion  of  tiie  so-called  Jenner 
bill   hy   a    10   to  5   vote. 


"Tills  measure  would  take  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  any 
case  having  to  do  with  adinission  to  the  bur 
in  any  Stjite.  Thus,  these  10  lawyers  are 
asking  that  the  highest  Court  In  the  land 
be  rendered  tinable  to  review  denials  of  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  due  process  In  the 
very  business  of  admission  to  the  profession 

"The  bill  would  make  a  Congressional 
committee  ruling  us  to  pertinency  of  testi- 
mony final  so  that  even  though  a  mans 
liberty  were  at  stake  In  a  prosectitlon  for 
contempt  of  Congress,  there  covild  be  no 
Judicial  review  of  the  question  whether  what 
was  asked  him  had  any  relevance  to  the  mat- 
ter under  Inquiry. 

"The  bill  would  so  broaden  the  Smith  Sedi- 
tion Act  as  to  make  a  man  criminally  liable 
for  the  expression  of  extreme  radical  idea.s 
even  though  unaccompanied  by  any  element 
of  Incitement  to  action. 

"I  think  It  ajjpropriate  to  say  on  law  day 
that  such  measures  are  far  more  calculated 
to  undermine  the  rule  of  law  in  this  country 
than  to  support  it  The  attack  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  Irresponsible  and  \inwar- 
ranted.  The  Courts  .«enslilvlty  to  human 
rights  and  Its  InsUtence  ii|X)n  fair  procedure 
In  the  relations  of  Government  to  the  clll- 
zen  deserve  otir  warm  admiration.  It  Is  a 
staunch  protector  or  human  liberty  and  the 
bar  should  rise  ix>werfully  to  its  supixrirt 

"I  have  urged  the  creation  of  a  section  of 
human  rights  In  the  ABA.  Such  a  unit 
should  be  a  wholesome  antidote  to  Jenner- 
ism.  I  hope  that  others  will  Join  In  advanc- 
ing this  proposal." 

I  have  nothing  In  particular  to  add  at  this 
time  beyond  the  statement  that  you  can 
count  up<'n  my  standing  firmly  wltli  you  In 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  extremely  unwise 
measure.  You  already  have,  of  course,  mv 
statement  against  the  original  Jenner  bill 
and  my  letter  of  April  17.  1958.  which  related 
tn  the  Butler  amendment*  to  the  Jenner 
bill. 

Sincerely. 

Jefferson  B  Poroiiam 

Fourteenth  Judicial  Cihctjit. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo  ,  April  24.  1958 
Hon   T^iiOMAS  C  HrNNiNcs, 
Senate  Office  Buildmq. 

Wa-hmgton   D  C. 
Dear  Senator  Hennincs:  May  I  express  my 
appreciation   to   yt  u   for   the   records  of  your 
writings  on  constitutional  rights  which  j.  u 
sent  me  in  response  to  my  request '' 

Every  person  sensible  of  the  spirit  of  this 
Republic  must  be  heartened,  as  I  am.  by 
what  you  are  doln^  about  ihe  Heikkilu  in- 
cident My  view  of  the  action  of  the  au- 
thorities Is  that  It  was  altogether  outrageous. 
I  do  not  care  whether  Hitkklla  was  a  Com- 
munist or  not.  Nor  do  I  apologiae  f'.)r  say- 
ing I  do  not.  Joe  McCarthy  never  Intimi- 
dated me     May  hl.n  soul  rest. 

But  I  do  care  whether  we.  r  civillred  i)eo- 
ple.  for.sake  our  constUutlon.W  protections 
in  an  anthrcjpold  anxiety  to  outilo  an  enemy 
who  grants  no  constitutional  protection  and 
liolds  them  all  in  contempt. 

Let  us  all.  If  we  must,  damn  the  Commu- 
nists, and  double-damn  them.  If  it  pleasea 
the  little  aujtioua  spirits  that  embraced  Mc- 
Carthy. But  if  we  ever  so  far  f(3rgct  the  dif- 
ference between  our  phllf>sophy  and  that  of 
the  Communists  that  la  excitement  we  are 
led    Uj   employ   iheir    tyranny,    God    help    us. 

With  respect. 

Sam  C.  Blair. 

Judge. 

The  Bar  A.s.sociation  or  Tnr 

District  or  Columbia. 
Wa  hington.  D.  C.  May  2,  19J8. 
Senator  Thoma.s  C  Hennings,  Jr., 
Senate    Office    Building, 

Wa'<>iingtori .  D  C. 
Dear  SrNATOR   HrNNiNcs-    I  have   your   let- 
ter of   April    10.    1958.   and   regret   that   It  was 
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Impossible  for  the  Bnr  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columlila  to  offlciiilly  express  Its 
|)08ltlon  In  connection  witti  iJie  amendments 
to  the  Jenner  bill. 

In  your  letter  to  me  nf  April  10.  1958.  you 
Indicated  you  would  like  to  have  Bt)me  of 
my  own  views.  I  think  that  a  clear  state- 
ment of  my  views  are  contained  in  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  brief  speech  I  made  on  April 
30.  1958.  to  tlie  administrative  law  annual 
dinner  at  the  Mayrttjwer  Hotel.  I  have  no 
objection  to  my  \iews  being  made  pviblic. 
I  believe  that  the  jiosltKin  you  have  tiikeii 
on   the  Jenner  bill   is  right 

I  hope  that  I  shall  lia\e  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  the  near  future. 

If    you    should    desire    any    action    by    the 
bar   association    In   connection    with    further 
ste|>8  In  the  legislative  process  on   this   bill, 
I  will  be  glad  to  aR.sifit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  G  Bress. 

I'reaxdent. 

The  Bar  Association  or  .St  Louis. 

St   Louis.  Mu  .  May  6,  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  C   HrNNiNtis.  Jr., 
Senate  Vffice  Buikimg, 

Wasiimgton .  D  C 
Dear    .Senator    Hennincs:    The    Bar    A.sso- 
clalion  ctl  St   Ltjuts,  acting  through  its  execu- 
tive commutee,   t«.>day   passed   the   loUowIng 
res<jlutlou: 

'Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  B'»r 
Association  of  St  L<juls  is  directed  to  notify 
the  Senators  front  Missouri  that  this  usso- 
c'atlon  Is  unalterably  op|x>Bed  Ut  b.  2646 
(the  Jenner  bill)  or  any  substitute  or  any 
presently  proposed  aineiidineni  thereto." 
Very   truly   yours. 

John  A.  Arnold. 

President. 

Department  or  the  Navt. 
MiLrrAKY  Sr\  Transportation 

SERVU  f     CHLE  .SfHAREA. 

Neic  Qrlea'i^   La  ,  May  6.  1958. 
Hun  Thomas  C  Hennincs  Jr. 
Senator  from  Missouri, 

Vnitrd  State.t  Senate. 
Wu  iiiiigton.  D.  C. 
Mv   DEAR   Senator   Hennincs"    Thank   you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  A|)ril  10  and  the 
material  on  the  Butler  aniendinents  to  the 
Jenner  bill. 

The  letter  arid  material  were  most  timely 
because  the  New  Orleans  Chapter,  Federal 
Bar  Association,  scheduled  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing for  Aj>rU  21  at  which  the  subject  "Sliould 
Congress  Limit  the  Powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court?"  was  debated  Although  the  debate 
and  ensuing  dist  ushion  did  not  ribult  in  ar.y 
conclusive  stand  by  the  chaiJier.  it  was  ap- 
parent that  our  membership  has  been  pro- 
voked Into  thinking,  rather  than  feeling, 
about  the  question,  and  that  any  broad  or 
far-reaching  changes  that  would  radically 
affect  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution 
would  not  be  favored. 

With   every   be.st   wihh,   I   am 
Sincerely   yours. 

Walter  C.  Thompson. 
President.  Ncn  Orleans  Chapter. 

Federal  Bar  Association. 
MrTAntiE.  La. 

Choate.  Hall  &  Stewart, 
Bn\ton.  Mas.s..  May  6.  1958. 
Charms  H    Slayman.  Jr  .  Esq  . 

Chief  Counsel.  Suhcoinmittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights, Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,      United     States     Senate. 
Wasliington.  D  C 
Dear  Mr    Slayman     I   am  obliged   tn  you 
for  the  copy  of  the  Jenner  bill.  S    2646.  and 
fi>r    the    opportunity    you   give    me    to   com- 
ment. 

I  need  not  tell  you  or  Senator  Hennincs 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  so  I  take 
it  that  the  comments  are  on  Its  constitu- 
tionality. 


I  think  the  first  two  numbered  provisions, 
relating  to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  over  the  admission  to  the 
bar  and  to  the  pertinency  of  qtiestions  in 
Congressional  committees  are  within  the 
pfiwer  of  the  Congress  In  section  2  of  article 
III  to  make  exceptions  to  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.  But  the  Jurisdiction  of 
all  other  Federal  Courts  remains  intact,  and 
they  become  free  to  make  a  medley  of  the 
law. 

In  the  third  provision.  Congres?  would  now 
deny  that  it  had  or  has  any  intention  of 
occupying  the  field  In  these  matters,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  Court  that  It  had.  It  would 
follow  that  all  State  legislation  on  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  would  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own   merits 

I  wonder  If  the  power  of  Conrrress  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
gives  Congref^s  the  power  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  the  amendment,  may 
not  permit  Congress  to  extend  as  well  as 
restrict  the  power  of  a  State  to  abridge  our 
privileges,  deprue  us  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty with  due  process  of  law.  and  deny  us 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Ihis  Is  to 
me  a  startling  thought,  that  Congress  has 
tlie  power  to  say  in  what  respect*  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  are  not  to  be 
enforced,  as  well  as  tiie  power  to  enforce 
them  But  must  not  whoever  has  the  power 
to  enforce  these  provisions  have  also  the 
jxjwer  to  interpret  them  and  say  how  far  they 
extend? 

The  fourth  provision  seems  to  me  obvi- 
ously unconstitutionai  For  each  case  must 
be  considered  and  adjudged  In  its  own 
setting  of  fact.  I  refer  you  to  the  quotation 
from  Paul  Freund  In  Learned  Hand  s  recent 
lectures,  on  page  60.  which  Jud^e  Hand  says 
he  cannot  Improve  upon.  Justice  Har- 
lan's distinction  Is  subtle  and  difficult  only 
because  it  must  lie  practical  m  its  applica- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  forbid 
the  Court  to  make  it.  Wiuit  niay  seem  on  its 
face  to  be  innocent  speech,  like  M.'irk  An- 
tony's funeral  oration,  may  be  dangerous  in 
the  extreme:  and  equally  bo  vice  versa.  Con- 
gress cannot  tell  the  Court  In  advance  how- 
It  should  decide  difficult  questions. 

My  highest  regards  to  Senator  HtNNiNcs. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Curti?;. 


Hale  A:  Dorr. 
Bo.^foti.  Mass.,  .May  6.  1958. 
Hon   Thomas  C   Hennincs.  Jr  . 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington .  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennincs:  I  dictated  a  long 
letter  to  you  In  answer  to  yours  of  May  2. 
and  have  kept  It  on  my  desk  for  2  days,  hesi- 
tating and  finally  deciding  not  to  send  it. 

The  reason  I  have  not  sent  It  is  that  even 
to  write  a  letter  In  this  complicated  and  ditli- 
cull  area  requires  much  more  study  than  I 
can  prodiice  at  tills  moment.  I  think  it  fol- 
lows from  that  that  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  study  needs  to  be  given  to  this 
subject  by  the  two  Houses  and  appropriate 
committees  before  anyone  has  the  temerity 
to  put  some  new  law  on  the  statute  books. 

I  ha\e  the  utmost  confidence  In  otir  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
Republic  will  endure  whether  or  not  I  always 
agree  with  the  decisions  of  that  Court.  I  do 
not  always  agree,  ijut  1  have  sen.se  enough  to 
know  that  there  Is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  any  question  that  can  reach 
that  Court  for  a  decision.  It  follows  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  too  complacent  If  the  Court 
goes  the  way  I  think  it  should.  Just  as  I 
ought  not  to  be  too  mad  or  excited  if  It  goes 
the  way  I  think  it  should  not.  Broadly 
speaking.  I  think  no  legislation  of  the  type 
unc^er  disctission  ought  to  be  pa.'^ed  and 
moreover  if  any  Is  to  be  enacted,  the  votes 
for  it  otight  not  to  be  generated  out  of  anger 
or  frustration,  but  only  alter  a  lot  of  study 


and  prayerful  thought  I  c<^nnot  close  with- 
out saying  that  I  would  be  far  happier  to  see 
the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment if  need  be.  than  to  see  Congress  step  in 
to  whittle  down  that  Jurisdiction. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J   N   Welch. 

The  University  or  Nebraska 

College  of  Law. 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  May  8,  1958. 
Hon    Thomas  C,  Hennincs.  Jr, 
The  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Hennincs:   TTiank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  2. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  con- 
tinued opposition  to  what  now  appears  as 
S.  2646.  Tills  is  a  thoroughlv  niiscliie\  ous 
bin. 

Section  one  by  cutting  down  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellant  Jurisdiction  remove's  the 
protection  of  the  constitution  from  all  State 
cases  involving  admissions  to  the  bar.  This 
might  be  fatal  to  the  admlr<stration  of  jus- 
tice in  States  like  those  In  the  Sotith  where 
there  is  strong  prejudice  against  certain 
races  or  in  States  like  Illinois  dominated  by 
certain  organized  political  and  economic 
groups.  • 

Section  two  Is  an  attempt  to  legalize  Mc- 
Carihyism  in  its  worst  form  by  allowing  Con- 
gressional committees  to  rule  on  the  perti- 
nence of  their  own  actions. 

As  to  section  three.  I  am  wholly  In  accord-? 
ance  with  the  Attorney  General  s  letter  on 
this  section  which  seems  to  be  a  legislative 
attempt  to  amend  Article  Six  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  as  such  might  well  be  vmconsti- 
lulional  itself. 

Section  four  would  amend  the  Smith  Act 
In  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  every  college 
teacher  of  political  science  In  the  United 
States  a  criminal  If  he  taught  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  communism  regardless  of 
whether  he  believed  them  or  not.  provided 
only  that  he  Intended  that  his  teaching 
should  result  in  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  As  Justice  Douglas  has  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again  in  dissenting  opin- 
ions, the  nature  of  the  intent  is  almost  im- 
possible of  objective  proof.  Such  an  amend- 
ment as  this  would  clearly  make  the  Smith 
Act  entirely  unconstitutional.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it.  except  for  the  several  Interpreta- 
tions which  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
would  already  ha^e  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional. This  amendment  simply  destroys  any 
remaining  vestige  of  constitutionality  Ui 
that  act  insofar  as  it  attempts  to  limit 
freedom  of  speech. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  represents  n  kind  of 
petulance  which  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Congress.  Our  Government  has  too 
many  important  things  to  do  to  waste  its 
time  in  petty  quarrels  between  the  various 
departments.  As  I  said  before.  I  am  delighted 
that  you  are  continuing  to  oppose  tills  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  K   Beutel. 

Professor  of  Law. 


A.MERicAN  Veterans  Committfe. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  12,  1958. 
Senator  Thomas  Hennincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Senator   Henni.mcs:    Thank  you   for 
your  letter  of  May  2   regarding   the  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie 
Supreme   Court. 

The  legislation  was  considered  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ol  tlie  American  Veterans 
Committee  on  April  25-27,  1958,  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  you  that  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  opposing  any  leg- 
islative attempt  to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's 
juri.sdiclion. 
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The  Amorfcfin  Veterans  Committee  there- 
fore stands  behind  you  In  yoiir  objection  to 
S.  2646  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Andrfw  E  Ricb, 
Acti'ig  Executive  Director. 

Chicago,  May  22,  1958. 
lion.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
United  States  Senate. 

Washi7igtov.  D  C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  have  your  letter  about  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill  and  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  once  again  my  unequivocal 
opposition  to  this  attempt  to  limit  the  in- 
dependence or  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Just  yesterday  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  exnresslng  Its  emphatic  disapproval 
or  this  Irresponsible  legislation,  pointed  out 
thpt  the  limitations  that  this  bill  places 
on  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  ol  the  Court 
violates  a  ba.sic  principle  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, namely.  Judicial  review  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  legislative  decisions.  I  am  In 
full  accord  with  this  view. 

I  am  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  you 
once  again  leading  the  light  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  my  esteem  and  warm  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Adlai  E  Stevenson. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  I  have  undertaken,  as  have  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Wiley  I,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KefauverI.  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
LangerI.  and  tl^e  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1 ,  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  to  explore  the  matter 
further.  I  can  assure  all  Senators  thTt 
if  the  bill  does  ccme  to  the  floor,  some  of 
u.s  intend  to  explore  and.  .so  far  as  v.e 
can  possibly  do  so  within  the  limitations 
of  our  abilities,  expose  the  fallacies  of 
the  proposed  legislation  for  what  it  is, 
and  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Senate  should  not  pa.ss  this  bill  affectin?: 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  continuously  op- 
posed the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
Committee  because  I  feci  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  that  some  of  its  provisions 
raise  veiT  grave  corstitutional  questions. 

There  have  come  to  my  attention 
many  editorials  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  outstandint;  newspapers  of 
the  Nation.  There  have  also  come  to  my 
attention  several  columns  written  by 
outstanding  journalists  of  our  Nation. 
These  editorials  and  articles  oppo.se  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  for  one  or  more  of 
the  above-stated  objections.  Because  of 
the  gravity  of  this  proposal,  and  the 
interest  which  I  know  my  colleagues  have 
in  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  of  these  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this 
l)oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Minncaix)lls  Tribune  of 
May  13.  19581 
Two  Welcome  Voices 
It  Is  gratifying  to  note  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion  to   the   Butler-Jenner   bill   now  devel- 
oping. 

This  bill  was  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  10  to  5.  It  seeks 
tu   limit    the   appellate   Jurisdiction    of    the 


Supreme  Court  and  to  bypass  some  of  Its 
recent  decisions  with  new  lawn.  The  motives 
behind  it  are  largely  punitive,  stemming 
from  a  deep  dislike  of  those  decisions. 

Two  respected  voices  were  rai.sed  against 
the  bill  recently.  One  of  them  was  that  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  of  our  times.  Enactment 
of  the  bill,  he  said,  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  best  Interents  of  the  United  States." 
Hand  conceded  that  power  can  always  be 
abused  wherever  It  is  lodged  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  always  rlpht.  But.  he 
added,  "some  final  authority  is  better  than 
unsettled  conflict. "' 

The  other  voice  was  that  of  Charles  S. 
Rhyne,  president  of  the  American  Bar  A.^so- 
ciatlon.  Rhyne,  ttxi.  acknowIedRed  tliat  the 
Court  might  be  wrong  In  particular  decisions. 
But  the  very  Independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
he  said,  "connotes  the  power  to  be  wrong 
as  well  as  right."  He  rejected  the  notion  that 
Coagrees  should  set  It.^elf  up  as  a  court  of 
review   to  correct   the   Court's   mtf^takes. 

The  Butler-Jenner  bill,  of  course,  points  In 
precisely  that  direction.  What  It  seeks  to  do 
is  to  substitute  the  Judgment  of  Congress  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  In  certain  areas 
and  Jurisdictions.  The  net  Impact  on  the 
Court  of  this  particular  bill  may  not  seem 
harsh.  Yet  a  dancierovis  prece<lent  would  be 
cet.  one  deeply  disturbing  to  Americans  more 
Interested  In  preserving  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  traditional  separation  of 
l^owers  than  In  working  otit  their  petty  spites 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Thoma.s  C. 
Hennings,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  does  well 
to  warn  the  Nation  that  Ftich  a  precedent, 
once  set,  "could  be  carried  to  a  p<'lnt  where 
Congress  could  legislate  the  Court  out  of 
existence." 

We  believe  that  the  Butler-Jenner  bill  will 
be  defeated.  It  Is  almost  unthinkable  that  a 
majority  In  either  Houie  would  be  Induced 
to  vote  for  this  insidious  effort  to  undermine 
the  Courts  authority  and  Independence. 
Yet  when  the  stake  In  preservlnt;  the  Court 
Is  .so  large.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  take  the 
bills  defeat  for  granted  Amerif'ans  need  to 
be  alerted  everywhere  to  the  dangers  of  this 
bill. 

[From  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  of  May  4. 
1958] 

IRRF..SPONSIBLE    ATTACK 

Tl.o  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved 
a  bill  Wednesday  which  Senator  Hlnnincs, 
of  Mlsfourl,  correctly  characterized  as  "irre- 
pponj-lblc"  and  "the  flrst  step  toward  destroy- 
ing the  governmental  concept  of  separation 
of  powers." 

The  legislation  would  strip  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  some  of  Us  basic 
powers.  Not  since  the  Court -packing  pro- 
posals advanced  by  Franklin  D.  Rootevelt 
more  than  20  years  ago  has  tlie  Supreme 
Court's  Integrity  been  attacked  the  way  it 
Is  In  the  Senate  bill.  So  capriclcjus  Is  the 
legislation  that  it  should  not  even  be  digni- 
fied by  being  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  If.  however,  the  measure  does  get 
that  far.  It  .should  be  defeated.  For  It  en- 
dangers the  American  system  of  democratic 
government. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen's  position  on  the 
bill  should  be  of  special  Interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois.  A  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  went  along  with  the  coalition 
of  extreme  right-wing  Republicans  and 
southern  segregationists  who  have  been  the 
prime  movers  of  the  legislation.  When  the 
measure  came  up  for  flual  approval  In  the 
committee.  Mr.  Dirksen  was  one  of  10  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  It.  Five,  including  Scii- 
ator  Hennings.  opposed  It. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  sacrosanct. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  criticize  it.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  the  privilege 
of  trying  to  pass  bills  to  overturn  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  But  the  criticism  and  the 
legislation    should    be    responsible,    not    the 


kind  of  broad  attack  contained  In  the  Senate 
bill  and  aptly  described  by  Senator  Hennings 
as  "designed  to  punish  the  Supreme  Court." 

Such  Members  of  Cor.gre.ss  as  Senator 
Jenner.  of  Indiana,  an  extreme  right-wing 
Reimbllcan,  and  .Senator  E.\sti.and,  of  MIs- 
sls.slppl,  one  of  the  leading  segregaUonists, 
want  to  get  even  with  the  Court  for  some 
of  its  recent  decisions.  Most  of  the  cases 
have  involved  Communists  Tliere  is  also 
the  school  desegregation  decision  of  1954. 
But.  more  than  that,  the  cases  have  con- 
cerned Uie  civil  rights  guaranty  to  all 
Americans  Ijy  the  Constitution. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  bill  would 
make  C'nKresslonal  committees  the  sole 
Judpe  of  what  questions  they  could  ask  wU- 
ne.sses:  make  it  a  crime  to  advocate  offhand- 
edly or  theoretically  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government;  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court 
from  reviewing  cases  involving  the  admission 
of  lawyers  to  practice;  and  give  st^ites  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
ei. force  antisubverslve  laws. 

The  dangers  In  thes?  proposals,  all  of 
which  would  overturn  recent  Supreme  Court 
dcclslr'ivs,  are  obvious.  Tl.ey  w  uld  permit 
unlimited  Congressional  Investigations,  re- 
strict freedom  of  speech,  and  open  the  way 
for  another  round  of  governmental  excesses 
In  the  name  of  antlsubverslon. 

•I  will  rglit  this  bin  every  s*»p  of  the 
way,"  Senator  Hinnings  said  Wednesday. 
"It  represents  one  of  the  most  irrerponslble 
pieces  of  serious  legislation  reported  by  a 
committee  to  the  Senate  since  I  have  been 
a  NTcmber." 

Americans  who  are  as  concerned  about 
civil  liberties  as  Is  S''nator  Hennings  will 
applaud  the  forthright  way  In  which  he  Is 
ready  to  lead  the  flght  against  the  dangerous 
Judiciary  Commltlee  bill. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  April  21. 
1958) 

Jenneb's  Bad  Bill  Gets  Odd  Assist 
iBv   H.irry  Barnard) 

Amazingly.  In  an  editorial  titled  "Law- 
making Isn  t  the  Supreme  Court's  Job."  the 
S  iturday  Evening  Po!.t  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  Senator  Jenner's  swan-song  proposal  for 
crlpplln;:  the  Supreme  Cjurt.  Not  even  the 
con.ervatlve  American  Bar  Association  or 
the  D.^R  can  stomach  this  Eulling  Job.  But 
the  Post  can. 

This  Is  amazing  bec{'.ti«:e  the  Pott,  for  at 
least  100  years,  has  stood  against  all  efforts 
to  curb  the  Court. 

In  the  early  1900's.  a  much  more  reaaon- 
able  plan  was  proposed,  not  by  reactionaries 
such  as  Jfnnek  and  Senator  BtTxtn.  Repub- 
lican, of  Klaryland,  but  Reptihllean  liberals 
.such  as  Teddy  Ro^^sevelt,  "Fighting  Bob"  La 
Follette  and  Albert  Beverldge  — the  trtily 
great  Senator  from  Indiana. 

They  were  Incensed  by  5  4  decisions  that 
blocked  legislation  against  child  labor. 
Their  remedy  was  for  Congress  to  be  em- 
powered. In  such  cases,  to  override  the 
Court  by  two-thirds  vote. 

Those  days,  the  Post  let  out  screams  so 
declbellc  as  to  almost  put  another  crack  In 
the  Liberty  Bell  across  the  street  from  Its 
office.  Of  course.  It  reacted  Ju?t  as  violently 
to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  badly  conceived 
Court-packing    plan. 

What  lesson  does  this  teach?  An  obvious 
one  Is  that  evea  the  Post  can  change  Its 
mind,  so  radically.  In  fact,  as  to  adopt  a 
liberal  viewpoint,  though  after  even  liberals 
have  abandoned  It. 

However.  I  think  a  more  Important  lesaon 
Is  that  liberals  can  be  wrong,  as  they  were 
on  this  Issue  in  the  past. 

Time  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  safest 
for  democracy  to  tolerate  periods  of  even 
straltlaced  conservatL-im  In  our  highest 
tribunal  for  the  sake  of  protection  It  gives 
our  system  of  government.  Some  reforms 
should  be  left  to  God  and   the  people. 
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Even  the  Soviet  leiulers,  I  mlj^ht  .add,  must 
yield  to  God's  remedies  in  the  end. 
For  what  man  cannot  remove,  death  and 
other  acts  of  nature  handle  very  satis- 
factorily. 

During  the  period  of  the  hysteria  over  the 
loyalty  problem,  happily  now  receding,  to- 
day's liberals  had  cause  to  rejoice  that  In 
llie  l£/20'8  they  did  not  have  their  way. 

Had  they  won,  who  could  doubt  that  our 
Congress,  so  craven  before  McCarthy's  bul- 
l.uig.  would  have  plunged  the  knife  deep 
itiUi  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  ISSO's? 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  liberals  lost 
tlieir  battle — undertaken  fcjr  the  best  of 
motives — to  cuib  the  Court  then,  that 
Jennex  Is  fo  unhappy  with  the  Court  today 

Piece  by  piece,  it  has  been  purifying  the 
air  of  America  from  the  cjld  war  pollution, 
returning  our  land  to  its  bafeic  concepts  of 
justice — even  forConununiits.  This  U  what 
Jennls  seeka  to  upset  by  the  fuiUasUc  pro- 
posal to  bar  tlie  Court  from  passing  on  loyally 
and  subversion  matters. 

Never  In  lu  history  has  the  Court  ren- 
dered such  service  to  democracy  as  under 
Chief  Juitice  Eurl  Warren.  It  h;ui  been  truly 
what  the  Founding  F.ilhers  Intended — a  bul- 
wark agaiiist  tyranny  by  either  a  majority 
or  a  minority  group. 

In  the  19208,  the  great  liberal  Justices, 
Brandels.  CiU-doz<j.  and  Holmes  (whose  cen- 
tenary on  May  14  is  being  £j>earheaded  by 
Chicago's  Adult  Education  Council;  were  In 
the  minority. 

Today  their  famous  dissents  happily  are 
ascendant. 

Fortunately,  only  known  haters  of  de- 
mocracy, or  those  of  little  faith  in  democracy, 
are  rallying  behind  Jennlk. 

Jennei  Is  tj  be  pitied.  By  retiring  from 
the  Senate,  he  was  rendering  a  great  sei'vice — 
his  greatest.     Now  lie  has  even  spoiled  that. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally   News  of  April  28, 

13381 
Calls    Jennex    Bill    Plot    Against    Untteo 

tiTATES 

(By  Harry  Barnard) 

Whether  or  not  the  Jenner-Butler  bill,  de- 
vised to  strangle  the  Supreme  Court's  Juris- 
diction In  loyalty  cases,  gets  by  Congress 
and  the  President,  the  |>eople  should  under- 
stand certain  basic  factors  In  this  assault 
against  our  form  of  government. 

First,  like  a  M.i.eh  r,t  lightning,  the  Jenner- 
Butler  proposal  reveals  the  true  nature  of 
the  alliance  ol  rleht-wing  southern  Demo- 
crats and  rifiht-winij  Republicans. 

Incredibly  endorsed  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  which  Eastland  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  chairman,  this  proposal  bares  the 
fangs  of  this  \iclous  alliance.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  Intend  nothing  le^s  than 
a  rightist   subversion    of    liberal    democracy. 

Second,  the  Jenner-Butler  proposal  Is  far 
more  than  Just  an  isolated  attack  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  It  Is,  I  believe,  part  of  a 
Congressional  clique's  conrplracy  to  gain 
unconstitutional  dominance  over  the  Judi- 
cial and  executive  departments. 

Nothing  like  this  has  happened  .-ince  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  Black  Republicans  In 
Congress  scuttled  Lincoln's  program  and 
tried  to  oust  President  Andrew  John.son. 

Unfortunately,  by  adhering  to  the  anti- 
quated Whig  concept  of  the  Presidency. 
Elsenhower  has  played  Into  the  hands  of 
this  Congressional  clique.  By  declining,  ex- 
cept rarely,  to  function  as  a  modern  Presi- 
dent, he  gives  these  ambitious  men  an  open- 
ing to  emasculate  the  Presidency. 

Now  they  point  a  pistol  at  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  Is  what  the  Jenner-Butler  bill 
really  Is.  a  pLstnl  to  frighten  the  Court  Into 
doing  their  bidding. 

Third,    the    Jenner-Butler    proposal    Is    an 

nf.sault   upon   the   fact   that,   since    1865,   our 

land  has  been  a  nation,  not  a  confederacy. 

To  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  Its  power 
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to  pass  on  leglblatiou  pertaining  to  all  peo- 
ple means  allowing  the  lower  courts  to  be- 
come the  final  autliorities  in  their  districts. 

This  is  a  States  rights  extreme  not  even 
John  C.  Calhoun  dared  advocate. 

Tlie  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  over  racial 
qucitions.  the  real  goal  of  Eastland,  of 
JouNiTor:  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other 
DixiccraU  allied  with  them  in  this  strike 
against  the  Court. 

Butler's  amendments  to  Jenner's  bill  are 
as  bad  as  the  Jenner  bill   Itself. 

Senators  who,  like  Dirksen,  of  lUinols, 
profess  to  oppose  the  Jenner  bill  but  sup- 
port the  Builtr  amendments,  work  a  fraud 
on  the  people.  They  play  a  disreputable 
game  of  "Tails  I  wm,  heads  you  lose." 

That  northern  Senators  should  play  this 
Dlxlecrat  game  calls  for  explanation.  It 
doesn't  make  sense.  Has  there  been  a  deal 
on  something  else? 

The  d.nngfr  Is  that  unctuous  disavowals  of 
the  Jenner  bill,  accompanied  by  support  of 
the  Butler  amendments,  may  lull  both  Con- 
gress and   the  people  Into  lethargy. 

Now.  If  ever.  Is  the  time  for  defenders  of 
our  American  form  of  go\ernment  to  let 
their  representatives  In  Congress,  also  the 
President  hlm.->elf,  know  how  they  stand. 

This  is  a  time,  too,  for  the  responsible 
leadership  of  both  parties  to  discipline,  or 
disavow,  the  radical  rightists  In  tiielr  ranks, 
notably  Dihkse.n  among  the  Republicans 
and  Eastland  among  the  Democrats,  whose 
conduct  dlscrcUiis  the  two  leading  parties 
equally. 


IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  2, 
19531 

Si'PREME  Coi-RT  Often  Target  or  Extremists 
Trying  to  Chance  the  Rlles  in  Times 
OF  Trouble — Current  Attack  in  Con- 
gress Is  Case  in  Point— Jenner  Bill  Has 
Initial  Success  hut  Ltttle  Chance  or 
Getting  o.n  Cale.n-uar 

(By  Marquis  W    Childs) 

Washington.  May  2 — In  times  of  trouble 
and  turmoil  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  a  target  for 
the  extremlr^ts  who  want  to  change  the  rules 
to  suit  themselves.  In  this  lies  the  explana- 
tion for  the  current  attack  in  Congress  on 
the  Court. 

The  iniilBl  success  of  that  attack  was  re- 
flected In  the  action  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  reporting  out.  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  5,  the  Jenner  bill  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  Court  In  anti.'^ubversive  cases.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  over  the  vigorous  opp>o.tltlon 
of  Senators  Hennings.  of  Missouri,  and  Ke- 
fauvfr.  of  rennessee.  Democrats,  and  Wilet, 
of  Wisconsin,  Republican. 

"What  you  are  proposing."  the  veteran 
Wii.ET  said  Just  before  the  vote  was  taken  In 
closed  session,  "is  to  give  the  power  of  In- 
qul.^iltlon  to  Congressional  commlttee.s.  And 
this  would  be  with  virtually  no  restraints 
whatsoever.  That  Is  not  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  in  mind  wlien  they  framed 
the  charter  of  our  liberties." 

Actually  there  Is  little  chance  that  the 
bill  will  get  onto  the  Senate  calendar.  A 
ma.ss  of  major  legislation — defense  reorgan- 
ization, foreign  aid,  reciprocal  trade,  a  labor 
bill — must  still  be  acted  on.  Even  without 
a  prolonged  controversy  over  the  Jentier 
Court-control  bill,  the  likelihood  Is  that 
the  session  will  extend  into  August. 

nCHT     BT     HE.N-NINGS 

Hennings,  who  Is  perhaps  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  any  other  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Comn>lttee  on  the  Con.stitution, 
the  courts,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
has  said  that  he  will  fight  against  the  bill 
for  at  least  a  month  If  It  comes  onto  the 
f^oor.  In  an  election  year  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  resent  any  effort  to  keep  them  In 
Washington    beyond  the   end   of   July. 


Both  politics  and  sentiment  entered  Into 
the  committee  vote.  Right-wing  members 
wanted  to  do  something  for  "good  old  BlU"^ 
Senator  Willlam  e.  Jenner,  of  Indiana, 
since  he  is  retiring  this  year.  Others  aware 
of  political  pressures  to  "vote  against  Com- 
munism." are  prepared  to  see  the  sections 
restricting  the  Court's  jurisdiction  knocked 
out  if  and  when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 

Tlianks  to  the  swift  turn  In  the  tide  of 
history,  some  who  ardently  support  tne 
present  measure  were  among  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  President  Roosevelt's  "Court 
packing  "  scheme.  The  Roosevelt  measure  to 
put  more  Justices  on  the  Court  and  thereby 
u'.icr  the  course  of  the  Court  s  decisions  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  which,  among  other  results,  greatly 
diminished  F.  D.  R.'s  influence  In  the  Con- 
gress and  "tlie  country. 

It  was  the  extremists  on  the  left,  bitterly 
resentful  of  the  Courts  action  In  striking 
down  the  social  welfare  legislation  of  the 
New  Deal,  who  backed  the  Court  packing' 
plan.  Not  long  after  that  struggle  with 
changes  in  the  comjxisition  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court,  the  trend  of  decisions  was 
reversed  and  New  Deal  measures  were  up- 
held. 

COURT   A    BALANCE    WHEEL 

That  has  almost  invariably  been  the  hl.<;- 
tory  of  the  high  tribunal.  It  is  a  balance 
wheel  moderating  the  excesses  of  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
Government. 

More  than  any  single  force,  the  Court  has 
helped  to  abate  the  extremes  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  wlilch  came  with  two  hot  wars  and  a 
cold  war  of  indeterminate  duration.  In  de- 
cision after  decision,  the  rights  of  Individ- 
tials  have  been  sustained  against  what  the 
Court  held  to  be  the  abuse  of  authority  by 
Congressional  committees  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government.  This  has  helped  to  re- 
store confidence  that  the  fundamental  guar- 
anties of  freedom  cannot  be  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  repealed. 

Roosevelt  did  not  come  close  to  success 
In  "packing  "  the  Court  and  thereby  forcing 
a  change  in  the  Court's  decisions.  But  the 
record  shows  that  90  years  ago  the  Senate 
did  apply  a  curb  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  This  was  during  the  tragic  era  of 
reconstruction,  when  embittered  Republi- 
cans were  determined  to  punish  the  South 
for  the  Ci\il  War  by  wiping  out  every  ves- 
tige of  the  society  that  dominated  the  old 
South. 

Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
authority  to  limit  tlie  Court's  appellate  lu- 
risdlction.  But  to  those  resisting  this  latest 
attack  on  the  Court  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  to  use  this  authority  is  to  risk  under- 
m^lnlng  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  American  system  and  In  public  opin- 
ion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  barrier  cnme  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  submitted  by  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K  Javixs.  Republican  of  New  York. 
The  amendment  would  establish  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
all  matters  of  law  and  fact  In  cases  arising 
xmder  the  Constitution.  This  jurisdiction 
now  is  subject  to  legislative  exceptions. 

If  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Javits  would  offer  his  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposal  as' a  substitute, 
thus  attempting  to  bypass  the  Senate's  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  where  Javits"  plan 
might  be  bottled  up  by  the  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  James  O  Eastland.  Democrat 
of  Mi.csisslppl,  who  favors  ctu-bing  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

BACKED    BT    HENNINGS 

Six  other  Senators  quickly  associated 
themselves  with  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
It  Is  expected  others,  of  both  parties,  will  do 
likewise.  Tlae  six  are  Senators  Thomas  C. 
Hennings.  of  Missouri,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of 
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Pennsylvania;  Watne  Morsi  and  Richard  L. 
Neube'rger.  both  of  Oregon,  and  William 
PRoxMiRE.  of  Wisconsin,  nil  Democrats,  and 
William  Langer.  of  North  Dakota.  Repub- 
lican. 

The  four-point  Court -curb  bill,  a  product 
of  Senators  William  E.  Jenner,  of  Indiana 
and  John  Marshall  Bittler.  of  Maryland, 
both  Republicans,  was  reported  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Wednesday  by  a  10  to 
5  vote.  A  2-week  delay  was  permitted  be- 
fore entering  It  on  the  Senate  calendar  to 
permit  majority  and  minority  statements  to 
be  prepared. 

The  bill  ( 1 )  would  prohibit  Supreme  Court 
review  of  State  bar  admission  rules,  which 
have  been  used  to  exclude  lawyers  with  al- 
leged Communist  connections:  {2  I  give  Con- 
gressional investigating  committees  final  say 
on  the  pertinency  of  questions  asked  of  wit- 
nesses, a  say  which  was  challenged  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  (3)  return  to  the  Stales  the 
power  to  create  their  own  sedition  laws,  a 
power  now  reperved  by  the  Court  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  and  (4i  permit  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Smith  Act  for  theoretical 
advocacy"  as  well  as  actual  •incitement"  to 
overthrow  the  Government. 

ANALYZED    BY    JAVITS 

In  a  Senate  speech  yesterday  announcing 
Ills  constitutional  amendment,  whicli  would 
require  passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  three  quarters  of  the  States.  Javits  ana- 
lyzed these  four  points  and  said: 

'•Three  go  directly  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Congress  is  going  to  tell  the  Supreme 
'  Court  what  is  and  what  is  not  constitutional, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  (Tliey) 
would  make  the  Court  subservient  to  the 
Congres.s  and  destroy  its  essential  function 
under  the  Constitution.  While  this  is  not 
Court  packing,  it  is  Court  raiding." 

Javits  added  that,  altliough  the  bill  should 
fail  on  its  own  merits,  the  Senate  "should 
not  lose  sight  of  what  is  really  at  stake." 
That,  he  declared,  was  an  "indictment"  of 
the  Court,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  Its 
historic  function. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  Senate,  he  went  on: 
"I  ask  you  to  take  counsel  with  yourselves 
as  to  where  you  would  prefer  to  leave  the 
final  protection  of  constitutional  rights — in 
Congress,  in  the  President,  or  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  answer  requires  no  division  be- 
tween liberal  and  conservative,  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  greatest 
traditionalism  Is  to  follow  the  established 
practice  of  155  years,  and  to  leave  the  Court 
where  it  is." 


[From   the   St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch    of   May 
18. 19581 

Judge  Hand  Makes  It  Clear 

An  Inaccurate  reading  of  Judge  Learned 
Hand's  recent  Holmes  lectures  at  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School  led  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  to  cite  the 
senior  Federal  jud'jje  as  support  for  their 
scheme  to  cripple  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Hennings.  of  Missouri,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Cunslitutlonal  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
sensibly  decided  to  find  out  from  Judge  Hand 
■whether  the  interpretation  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  was  fair.  So  he 
wrote  Jud'.5e  Hand  in  New  York.  The  reply 
knocks  the  conclusion  of  Jenner-Butler  spon- 
sors into  a  cocked  hat.  After  noting  that, 
as  a  still  active  Federal  judge,  he  ought  not  to 
pass  on  constitutional  questions  raised  by 
the  bill.  Judge  Hand  wrote  to  Senator 
Hennings: 

"I  do  not  feel  the  same  compunction,  how- 
ever, in  expressing  my  opinion  that  such  a 
statute,  if  enacted,  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  the  last  word  on  questions 
of  the  character  involved  (appeals  concern- 
ing national  security  cases.  Government  per- 
sonnel. Congressional   inquiries,  etc.). 


"Of  course,  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
abuse  of  power  wherever  it  is  lodged,  but  at 
long  last  the  least  contentious  organ  of  gov- 
ernment  generally  Is  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  think  it  is  always  right, 
but  some  final  authority  is  belter  than  un- 
settled conflict." 

The  attempt  to  misrepresent  Judge  Hand's 
position,  followed  by  his  statement  of  op- 
position, adds  still  another  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  Jenner-Butler  bill — when  and  If 
It  comes  up  for  a  vote  In   the  Senate. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  24.  1958] 
Kul-the-Umpire   Bill 

The  minority  rejxirt  of  Senators  Hen- 
nings. Ketau'. er,  Wiley,  and  Carroll  on 
the  Jenner-Butler  bill  to  humiliate  the 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  be  recpilred  reading 
for  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  rela- 
tively brief  space  these  legislators  have 
brought  a  powerful  indictment  aj^alnst  the 
bill.  They  see  it  as  a  hodge-pf>di;e  loaded 
With  amblguitlps  and  unconstitutional  ges- 
tures that  is  designed  to  "Intimidate  and 
coerce  the  Court  into  handing  down  'more 
popular  decisions.'  "  The  measure  stems, 
the  report  goes  on  to  say.  "from  a  kill  the 
umpire,"  philosophy.  It  would  establish  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  for  further  in- 
roads Into  the  Court's  Jurisdiction.  It 
strikes  directly  at  our  historical  tradition  of 
separation  of  powers  " 

Section  1  of  the  bill  is  probably  the  most 
mischievous.  It  would  forbid  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  any  appeal  from  a  State's 
refusal  to  admit  a  qualified  applicant  to  the 
bar.  Tlie  minority  report  points  out  that 
this  would  enable  a  State,  if  it  wished,  to 
close  the  legal  profession  to  persons  of  a 
specific  race  or  religion.  The  right  of  the 
individual  to  due  pr<jces8  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  could  not  be  safe- 
guarded in  the  Supreme  Court,  for.  under 
the  bill,  that  Court  would  lack  Jurl&diclion 
In  such  caies. 

The  section  may  be  unconstitutional  in 
the  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit.  Only  lawyers 
denied  admittance  to  the  bar  would  be 
penalized.  Doctors,  teachers  and  others 
denied  tlie  riglit  to  practice  their  profes.sion 
could  still  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Is 
this  equal  protection  of  tlie  law.  as  required 
by  the  14th  amendment?  Moreover,  the 
withdrawal  of  Juri.sdlclion  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  such  cases  would  make  the 
State  courts  final  arbiters  of  a  lawyer's 
rights  under  the  14lh  amendment  and 
might  lead  to  48  diflerent  inlerprelations. 
Here  again  is  a  grave  question  of  whetlier 
such  diversity  would  constiluie  equal  pro- 
tection. 

"There  Is  compplllnR  IorIc  In  the  minority 
conclusion  that  section  1  would  open  the 
way  to  Congress  to  whittle  away  at  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  wlienever  the  majority  dis- 
agreed with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  •  •  ♦  If  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  seriously  eroded,  then 
the  Constitution  would  become  only  a  mu- 
seum piece'." 

The  other  three  sections  of  the  bill  are 
almtwt  equally  offensive  in  different  ways. 
Tliey  would  modify  the  Supreme  Court's  In- 
terpretations of  various  unrelated  statutes 
without  regard  for  either  sound  policy  or 
constitutional  problems.  The  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  adopted  these  schemes 
without  any  hearing  addressed  to  the 
issues  they  raise.  Its  spoiled-chtld  be- 
havior merits  a  rebuke  a.s  severe  as  that 
which  the  Senate  handed  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  attempted  In  1037  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  May  12.  19581 

Congress    Invites   Dancer    With   Its   Court 
Bill 

Legislating  In  anger  Is  dangerous  business. 
Currently,  in  anger,  a  strong  Senate  group 
Is  pushing  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  to  clip  the 


wings  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  transfer 
unprecedented  powers  to  Congresaion.il  com- 
mittees. 

To  avoid  side  Issues,  let's  assume  that  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  Congres.slonal  resent- 
ment against  .some  recent  Court  decisions. 
We  can  understand  the  reaction  of  southern- 
ers to  decisions  that  have  shaken  the  racial 
taboos  of  the  South.  And  many  persons  were 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Court 
decisions  have  wurked  to  the  advantage  of 
Communi.sts. 

But  It  Is  dangerous  business  to  legislate  In 
anger  to  correct  a  situation  of  the  moment. 
It  produces  the  kind  of  legislation  that  could 
remain  to  haunt  the  very  people  who  wera 
j)rom<)tlng   it. 

An  example  Is  a  provision  of  the  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  that  would  make  Congressional 
investigating  committees  the  sole  Judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  questions  that  could  be 
asked  witnewes.  This  move  for  unprecedent- 
ed Congressional  p<.>wer  is  being  sold  as  a 
device  la  give  Congress  a  free  hand  with 
Communists  and  racketeers.  But  it  l.s  a  vast 
grant  of  power  for  anything  that  might  suit 
the  politics  of  investigating  Congressmen. 

This  is  a  weapon  of  special  advantage  for 
use  against  business.  Given  such  unre- 
.stralned  authority  a  committee  of  the  Ke- 
fauver-Patman  tyF>e  could  hale  the  heads  nf 
any  big  corporation  to  the  stand  for  an  In- 
quisition They  could  require  the  corpora- 
tion to  lay  Its  books  before  a  committee 
for  a  fishing  expedition  The  frequent  domi- 
nation of  Congress  by  antlbu&iness  members 
must  be  exi>ectcd. 

Even  for  the  advertised  pursuit  of  Com- 
munists, under  this  bill  all-powerful  com- 
mittee chairmen  could  become  highly  dan- 
gerous. The  question  of  who  might  conceiv- 
ably have  had  some  Communist  connectloim 
or  association  would  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Investigators  The  only 
proposed  ap;>eal  Is  from  an  Investigating  sub- 
committee to  Its  parent  committee  in  Con- 
gress. There  la  no  reason  to  assume  that  a 
whole  commiliee  would  take  a  p<iint  of  view 
different  from  ll«  Investigating  body  There 
would  be  no  appeal  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine the  jiertlnency  of  the  questions  Re- 
fusal to  comply  would  subject  the  witness  to 
contempt  charges. 

This,  In  fact,  is  the  crux  of  the  Isfue  It 
cciines  down  to  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual against  harH<>smeiit  or  |'>ersecuUon  by 
any  power.  The  basic  protection  must  lie  in 
law  and  the  Inter  pre  tntlou  of  law  by  th« 
courts. 

We  refer  here  to  only  one  provision  of 
the  bill.  We  believe  It  U  sutTlclent  to  show 
tl>e  danger  of  legislating  to  vent  the  passions 
of  the  moment 

From  the  beginning  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  rested  on  the  3-way  division  of  au- 
thority between  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  courts.  Since  all  are  made  up 
of  human  beings  It  is  not  surprising  that  one 
branch  or  another  frequently  reaches  out 
for  greater  power. 

During  tlie  adnilnlstration  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  Congress  virtually  abollslied  the 
authority  of  the  administration.  For  a  time 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  largely  controlled  Con- 
gress and  ho  moved  to  control  the  Supreme 
Court.  Some  recent  decisions  do  suggest 
that  a  majority  on  tlie  present  Supreme 
Court  has  an  expanded  Idea  of  the  Court's 
authority  to  override  Congress.  But  It  has 
given  no  cause  for  hysteria. 

As  long  as  people  keep  their  heads  these 
inevitable  jostllngs  for  power  need  not  be 
destructive  Times  and  Issues  change.  So 
do  personalities.  This  Is  an  excellent  time 
for  Congress  to  keep  Us  shirt  on. 


(From    the    Charlotte    (N     C)    Observer    of 

February  19.   19581 

Jlnncr  and  Company  Wouid  Curb  the  High 

Court  8  Powers 

Critics     of     the     United     States     Supreme 

Court    have    laid   down    a    constant    barrat^e 
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durlnp  recent  years  as  the  high  trlbunsl 
wrestled  with  Issues  Involving  civil  and  In- 
dlvld\ml  righto.  It  Is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  biggest  blast  Of  all  has  now  devel- 
oped in  Congress. 

Last  month.  Senator  Wh-LIam  E  Jznrmt. 
Republican,  of  Indiana.  Introduced  a  bill 
d'^.'-lgned  to  curb  the  C"urt'R  powers.  .Spe- 
cifically, it  would  forbid  the  Court  to  review 
the  validity  of: 

1.  Any  action  by  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee. 

2  Any  security  measure  Imposed  by  the 
executive  branch 

3  Aiitlsubverslve  action  taken  by  any 
.State  or  by   any  educational   agency. 

4.  Any  State  regulation  of  admi-sslons  to 
the  bar. 

The  bill  would  strip  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  effect,  part  of  the  p.)wers  it  has 
exercised  for  more  than  100  years  and  take 
away  from  all  Americans  their  jirivllege  to 
appeal  to  the  lilghost  court  In  the  areas 
enumerated 

The  mea.surc  was  referred  to  the  Internal 
.Security  Subcommittee  headed  hy  .Senator 
James  O    Easti.and    Democrat  of   Mls.vls!=lppi 

After  a  single  day  of  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee passed  the  bill  along  to  the  full 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

At  the  liearlng  Senatf)r  jENNra  testified 
as  a  menir>er  of  the  sutx'ommittee  and 
called  f'lr  te*tlmony  from  Benjamin  Mandel. 
a  staff  member  of  tlie  i?roup. 

No   opp'Vilng   witnerses   were   called. 

This  perfunctorv  treatment  so  aroused 
the  Ire  of  .Spnator  Thomas  C  HrNNiNCS  Jr  . 
Democrat  of  Miss<  url.  that  he  filed  an  out- 
raged pretest  and  g';t  the  bill  sent  back  to 
the  •  subcommittee  for  further  hearings 
These  are  scheduled   to  open  today. 

SiiicJ  He.v.vincs 

"Tlie  pri.f>onents  of  the  bill  simply  dis- 
agree, quite  violently,  with  certain  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  believe  the 
Court  reached  llie  wrong  decision  in  certain 
cases  and  ha\e  accused  the  Court  of  usurp- 
ing iegislati'.  e  p<'Wer  Tlierefore  to  keep  the 
Supreme  C<iurt  from  rendering  further  de- 
cisions which  ihcy  mikht  di.sa^'ifp  with,  tlicy 
propose  to  tiike  from  the  Court  ith  J-.iri.«^dic- 
tlon  In  certain  areas.  They  are  not  willing 
to  argue  their  contentions  t)efore  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  prescrlljed  judicial  man- 
ner. They  desire  to  short  circuit  Justice  by 
throwing  the  switcli  in  Congress." 

Tlie  detractors  are  eijually  v<x:al  Robert 
Morris,  former  chlel  rounsel  for  the  Senate 
Internal  security  gT<iup.  charges  that  "an 
aggressUe  majority  on  The  Supreme  Court, 
bypassing  Judicial  precedent  and  grievously 
misunderstanding  the  natxire  cif  the  Soviet 
organization  in  the  United  States,  has  under- 
taken a  campaign  to  le\el  all  existing  barriers 
against  Communls.1  penetration   " 

Judge  Learned  Hand.  Uic  retired  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  adopts  a  more  m«Kl- 
crate  approach. 

In  three  lectures  at  the  Harvard  L.'iW  School 
early  this  month.  Judge  Hand  conceded  that 
the  Svipreme  C-ouri  imported  judlriul  review 
into  the  Constitution  under  Chief  Justice 
J(}hn  Marshall  iti  the  early  19th  century. 
But  the  Court,  he  argued,  w;i£  rlglit  in 
doing  so. 

"It  was  probable.  If  Indeed  It  was  not  cer- 
tain, that  without  some  arbiter  whose  deci- 
sion should  be  final,  the  whole  system  (of 
government)  would  have  collapsed. "  he  said, 
"for  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  ex- 
ecutive or  the  legiiUature.  having  once  de- 
cided, would  yield  to  the  contrary  holding  of 
another  department,  even  of  the  courts. 

"The  courts  were  undoubtedly  the  best 
department  in  which  to  vest  such  a  power, 
since  by  the  Independence  of  their  tenure 
they  were  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  di- 
vert I  i\g  pressure. 

■  It  was  not  a  lawle.ss  act  to  Import  Into 
the  Constitution  s\ich  n  grant  of  power.  On 
the    contrary,    in    construing    written    docu- 


ments It  has  always  been  thought  proper  to 
engraft  upon  the  text  such  provislors  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  un- 
dertaking. That  Is  no  doubt  a  dangerous 
liberty,  not  lightly  to  be  resorted  to;  but  It 
was  Justified  In  this  Instance,  for  the  need 
was  compelling." 

Judge  Hand's  conclusion  must  be  endorsed 
by  reasonable  men  who  see  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  as  the  ultimate  Instrument 
to  preserve  individual  rlehts  and  human 
freedom.  Senator  Jenner  has  offered  the 
Congress  a  dangerous  bill. 


THE    HIGH    QUALITY    OF    MEN    OF 
KANSAS 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  Prp.«;iderit.  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  statistics  ■which  have  re- 
cently been  relea.sed  show  the  young  men 
who  are  regi.^tered  for  .Selective  Service 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  are  in  the  highest 
acceptance  group  of  the  Nation.  I  mean 
by  that  statement  that  79  4  percent  of 
the  boys  who  are  registered  in  Kansas 
are  accepted  for  military  service. 

I  think  that  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
homelife  and  upbringing  of  the  boys  of 
my  State.  We  are  greatly  concerned 
alxiut  the  physical  strength  of  our  boys 
and  theii'  development  physically  and 
morally  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  at  this  time  we  in  Kansas  can 
well  be  proud  not  only  of  our  youth,  but 
of  the  family  background  which  brings 
to  these  boys  the  qualities  which  help 
them  to  attain  a  mature  age  and  be  avail- 
able not  only  for  n|ilitary  .'^ervice  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation  but  for  citizenship 
that  is  in  keeping  with  our  great 
hentaj;e. 

I  know  the  background  of  the  boys 
of  Kan.sas.  I  know  the  family  back- 
ground; th.c  good  Chri-stian  homes,  the 
fine  educatiorml  institutions  that  are  so 
imix)rtant  to  youth  We  are  proud  to  be 
able  to  say  Kansans  are  making  such  a 
fine  showing  for  our  Nation  todav. 

Ml.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


A;ken 

Ailolt 

B:»rTett 

Beall 

Bennett 

B:b!e 

Biirkcr 

Bridges        1 

Bu.sh 

Buth  r 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Ca.se.  N   J 

Csh*.  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Coop>er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Diikisen 

Dougli.£ 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Flanders 

Fresr 

Fulbnght 


fioklwater 

Gore 

Oreeu 

nnydcn 

Hi-nnings 


M<  Namara 
Morse 
M  )rton 
M'lndt 
Mvirrav 


Hickenlooper  Kfviberger 

Hill  Pastoie 

HoblitEell  Payne 

Holland  Potter 

Hni.'-ka  Proxmire 

Ivfs  Purtell 

Jack.son  Revercomb 

Javits  Robertson 

Johnson.  Tex  Russell 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Saltonstall 

Jordan  Schoepi^el 

Krfauver  Smuthers 

Kennedy  S;r.ith.  Maine 

Kj-rr  .Smith.  N  J. 

Kiiowland  Sperkman 

Kvichel  Slennls 

Lan  ger  S>  m  1  ngton 

Liiusche  Talmadge 

I/ong  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Thye 

Mansfield  Walklns 

Mxirtin.  Iowa  Wiley 

Martin.  Pa.  Williams 

McCltllan  'Voung 


I  Mr.  Carroll!,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  ChxjrchI.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORorcH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Jenner]  is 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Malonei  is  absent  bec£.use  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
pre^Jent. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  SENATE  IN 
CEREMONIES  IN  THE  ROTUNDA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
.Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes, a.  m  >  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Secretary  iFelton  M.  Johnston*,  its  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke».  and 
the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the  ro- 
tunda in  the  Capitol  Building  to  partici- 
pate in  the  commemorative  exercises  in 
connection  with  placing  on  the  cata- 
falques the  caskets  containing  the  bodies 
of  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  When  the  Members  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  had  assembled  in  the 
rotunda,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  placed  wreaths  before  the  caskets. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  10  o'clock 
and  7  minutes  a.  m..  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MILTON  EISEN- 
HOWER BEFORE  THE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  10th 
anniversary  .session  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly  commenced  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  Monday.  May  26.  At  the  ses- 
sion yesterday  afternoon,  the  assembly 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 
His  address  was  most  informative,  and  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
inasmtich  as  it  should  be  recorded  where 
It  will  be  available  for  the  reading  of  all 
who  were  not  privileged  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress actually  delivered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrf.ss    bt   Dr     Milton    Eisenhower,   Presi- 
DKKT    OF    Johns    Hopkins    UNivFRsrrv.    as 
Personal  Representative  or  the  President 
OF   THE   United   States,   Before   the    10th 
Anniversary    Commemorative    Session    or 
THE    World    Heai  th    Assembly.    Held    in 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  May  27.   1958 
The   President    of    the    United    States    has 
asked  me  to  bring  you  the  following  message: 
"Personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  extend  to  you,  the  dele- 
gates of  goverunients  of  so  many  countries,  a 
warm  welcome.     You   have  come  here   from 
all   corners  of   the   world   to  deal   with   very 
human  and  personal  problems  that  aflect  us 
all.    I  wish  vou  notable  svicccss. 
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•••nie  10th  annlv^rsnv  commemorative  ses- 
sion of  the  World  Health  Organization  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  working  together  In 
harmony  for  the  improvement  of  the  living 
conditions  of  all  peoples.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  stimulating  leadership  it  has  given  to  il.s 
member  states,  millions  the  world  over  are 
spared  from  disease  and  suffering  that  would 
have  been  their  lot.  The  United  States  Is 
proud  of  Its  part  and  the  part  of  Us  health 
leaders  In  this  mut\ial  endeavor.  We  look 
forward  to  even  greater  accomplishments  In 
the  control  of  dl.'iease,  In  the  building  of 
health  services  and  in  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  of  medical  knowledge  through  re- 
search. We  look  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization with  confidence  as  a  proven  In- 
strument  through  which  the  nations,  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  combine  their 
efforts,  in  friendship,  toward  the  building  uf 

true  peace. 

"DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower." 

For  myself,  may  I  say  that  It  Is  a  genuine 
privilege  to  address  the  10th  anniversary 
commemorative  session  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly. 

It  Is  for  good  reason  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  won  the  respect  of  nations, 
and  the  conlidence  and  trust  of  people  every- 
where. The  health  of  the  individual  Is 
precious  to  the  Indlvldvial.  and  to  those  dear 
to  him.  The  health  of  tl  e  community  and 
the  State,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depends 
on  the  health  of  the  Individual.  An  organi- 
zation, dedicated  U)  miprovliig  himian  health 
and  composed  of  tio  many  of  the  world'.s 
nation*  working  together  in  peaceful  en- 
deavor, surely  must  succeed  in  its  aim.  The 
fact  that  Its  success  has  been  so  rapid  must 
be  credited  to  the  foundatior.s  on  which  It 
was  built.  The  founders  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  recognize  the  problems 
and  the  need  to  extend  the  scope  of  inter- 
national health  activities  beyond  those 
which  were  carried  out  by  its  predecessor.-*, 
the  International  Oflice  of  Public  Health  and 
the  League  of  Nations  Health  Organization. 
The  achievements  of  these  past  10  years  are 
largely  due  to  the  vision  and  dedication  of 
those  who  have  given  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization leadership  and  direction.  The 
very  structure  of  the  organization,  with  Its 
far-reaching  network  for  tapping  the  knowl- 
edge and  resources  of  the  world's  experts  in 
health  and  making  these  available  to  the 
health  authorities  of  the  world,  has  been  a 
pattern  for  successful  iniernutionul  coopera- 
tion. 

We  congratulate  the  \V<>rUl  Health  Orrrnn- 
Ization  for  what  it  has  accomplished  In  these 
few  years.  Its  modest  beginnings,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  struggling  to  emerge 
from  the  deva.station  of  war.  had  the  un- 
deniably friendly  eHect  of  speeding  the  re- 
covery of  those  who  had  been  sorely  hurt, 
helping  them  on  the  road  to  a  better  future. 

Tuberculosis,  yaws,  and  the  other  trepo- 
nematoses,  malaria,  and  malnutrition,  are 
now  the  stibject  of  intensive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  countries  and  regions  In  which 
they  exist.  The  catalyst — the  a.^sistance  of 
the  World  Health  Organization — Is  gradually 
being  transferred  from  these  increasingly 
self-sustaining  programs  to  newer,  urgent 
programs  in  other  areas.  Thus.  10  years  ago, 
yaws  was  the  chief  health  problem  of  Haiti. 
Thirty-five  to  40  percent  of  the  population 
was  afflicted.  Tod.ty  yaws  is  practically  ex- 
tinct there,  thanks  to  local  initiative  and 
International  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  been  closely  a.sso- 
ciated  with  WHO's  growth  and  development. 
Some  who  are  here  today  helped  in  drafting 
its  constltxition.  Our  public  health  pro- 
fession has  given  of  its  time  and  efforts  with- 
out stint  to  further  its  alms.  Many  have 
acted  as  consultants  in  WHO  programs  and 


more  have  served  as  members  of  expert 
panels. 

Public  health  work,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  human  endeavor,  is  conducive  to  Inti- 
mate international  cvKiperation.  Disease  Ls 
no    respecter   ot    national    boundiu-les. 

Natlona  can  acquire  health  without  depriv- 
ing  any   other    nation   of    these    benehUs 

The  demonstration  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  potentiality  of  such 
friendly  and  productive  mutual  work  by 
nations  has  set  a  pattern  lor  peaceiul  co- 
operation In  other  fields. 

Aa  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  a  thread 
of  kinship  between  our  Schtxil  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  The  fovinder.s  of  the  vuilver- 
i)iiy  recognized  the  vital  Importance  of 
medical  science  and  the  health  of  people, 
and  the  universal  nature  of  progre.ss  In 
these  fields.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
university.  Its  interests  have  extended  be- 
yond national  boundaries.  Many  of  the 
graduates  of  our  school  represented  their 
countries  In  the  founding  of  this  great 
International  organization.  Your  distin- 
guiijhed  Direct. >r-Oeneral  is  one  of  our  grad- 
uates. Many  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Organization  are  alumni  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  the  names  of  many  of  the  dele- 
gates to  this  World  Health  Assembly  arc 
familiar    to   tis    as    former   students. 

The  International  Center  concerned  with 
treponein.itosert  l»  located  at  Ilopkin.'-.  and 
our  faculty,  in  collaboration  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  control  of  these  diseases.  Re- 
search In  such  problems  as  pollomyellt t«. 
malaria,  yellow  fever  cancer,  and  heart  din- 
ease  Is  carrlt-d  on  at  the  university  and  gives 
promise  of  further  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  people  of  liie  world.  We  are 
proud  of  the  part  we  have  played  In  the  de- 
velopment ol  this  effective  International 
agency. 

This  10th  anniversary  celebration  shotild 
remind  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  tre- 
mendous advances  made  In  metjlcal  science 
In  recent  years,  and  especially  fn  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  disability.  Peoples 
everywhere  should  know  that  the  World 
Health  Organl/atlon  has  had  a  profound 
innuence  on  the.se  developments,  and  thai 
thl^  influence  will  grow  with  the  years. 

They  should  know  too  that  the  Organiza- 
tion has  pioneered  In  developing  effective 
techniques  (jf  international  actum  in  the 
control  of  tho.=;e  diseases  for  which  we  now 
have  effective  preventive  measures.  These 
techniques  Include  technical  assistance  and 
Intern.itlonally-coordinated  efforts,  demon- 
stration of  methods,  training,  and  exchange 
of  experience. 

With  this  bpckground  of  achievement,  the 
World  Health  Organization  during  the  next 
3  weeks  will  be  hxiking  Into  the  future. 
Such  a  forward  look  suggests  two  general 
areas  in  which  further  advance  can  be  pre- 
dicted. First,  eradication  of  those  diseases 
that  we  now  know  how  to  control;  and. 
second — of  equal  importance — the  discovery 
of  measures  for  the  ultimate  conquest  of 
other  diseases  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
t»)  control. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  stlm- 
iilated  the  lma;;lnatlon  of  men  everywhere 
by  boldly  embarking  upon  a  campaign  to 
eradicate  one  of  the  most  extensive  diseases 
to  which  man  is  prone — malaria.  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  i)ersorial  representative  of 
our  President,  to  present  to  the  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  early  In 
1957  an  Initial  special  contribution  to  this 
campaign.  Since  then,  as  you  know,  the 
Uiuted  States  has  made  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  WHO  Malaria  Er.ullcation  Spe- 
cial Account  and  to  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Organization.  These  will  help  to  at- 
tain   the    ultimate  goal,   but   are    not   alone 


sufficient  to  the  needs.  Tlie  President  of 
the  United  States  In  Ins  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  9.  1958.  Invited  other 
nations  to  Join  In  this  campaign.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  many  will  do  so.  in  order  that  the 
peoples  of  the  w<irld.  who  have  faith  in  this 
great  eradication  effort  of  the  World  Heallli 
Organization,  will  not  be  dlsapi>olnted  In 
addition  to  the  deep  human  significance  of 
thi.s  campaimi.  it  is  a  test  of  the  ability  of 
nations  to  Join  forces  In  an  all-out  attack 
upon  a  great  killer.  When  me  WHO  Initi- 
ated Its  work  In  this  held,  malaria  afflicted 
some  300  million  persons  a  year.  Three 
million  died  each  year  from  malaria.  Now 
the  Incidence  has  been  cut  In  half,  and  the 
death  rate  linlved  as  well  But  the  chal- 
lenge  of    full    and    final    victory    remains. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  also 
been  occupied  durlni^  the  past  decade  with 
the  conquest  of  other  diseases  for  whii  h  the 
control  methcxls  are  known.  When  the  WHO 
tcK)k  the  wt>rld  stage  In  health,  followin  ,' 
the  war.  new  methods  and  agents  were  readv 
at  hand:  while  actual  control  of  dlse'tse  hud 
In  many  places  aeierlorated  The  WHO 
brought  the  new  together  with  the  old,  with 
triumphant  effect — penicillin  in  yaws.  DDF 
In  malaria,  BCO  In  tuberculosis.  New 
method.-*  were  Introduced  promptly  to  speed 
the  accomplishment.  We  conlidently  exped 
WHO  to  expand  this  worldwide  acllvliy. 

As  the  infectious  diseases — the  hlstorl'' 
sc<  urges  f)f  mankind—  are  gradually  brou^bt 
under  control  and  eradicated  ^^e  imd  other 
problems  moving  into  the  foreground  of  our 
concern.  Two  mch  are  heart  diwiise  and 
cancer.  A  certain  amount  is  known  aboin 
b<ith — enough  so  that  the  vast  luu  haruil 
areas  of  knowledge  concerning  them  ar«  rec- 
ognized, as  an  explorer  recognize*  the  borders 
ol  a  new  com  Inent. 

Yet  we  know  that  Intensive  exploration 
will  solve  the  mysteries  of  heart  dlsei.'e  and 
of  cancer — that  a  way  will  be  found  It  is 
even  now  a  question  of  when,  not  whether 
Where  is  almoFt  irnniaterlal.  For  the  man 
or  woman  who  achieves  the  final  break- 
through may  come  forward  In  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  great  medical  advances  over  the  last 
century  e\<)ke  names  from  many  countries: 
Pasteur  and  the  Ctirles  »)f  France;  iCoch  and 
Ehrllch  of  Germany:  NoguchI  of  Japan; 
Fleming  of  BrlUiin;  Houssay  of  Argentina; 
Pavlov  ol  Russia;  Florey  of  Australia;  Semel- 
welss  of  Auilria;  the  Mayos  and  Salk  of  the 
United  States.  India  has  given  us  the  tran- 
quilizers; Switzerland,  DDT,  Germany,  the 
sulfa  drugs. 

What  great  names,  and  what  cotmtries 
will  take  their  places  on  the  high  pediment 
of  futVire  medical  history  we  do  not  yet  know. 
But  what  is  clear  Is  that,  whoever  they  are, 
wherever  they  are.  their  achievements  will  be 
based  on  the  shared  kiHjwledge  of  scientists 
everywhere,  and  will  benefit  all  mankind. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  proposal  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration  I  propose  that  the 
WHO  conduct  a  special  study  during  the 
coming  year — through  a  staff  selected  Tor  the 
purpose,  working  with  the  worlds  leaders 
in  medical  research — to  determine  how  it 
may  most  effectively  p>erform  its  fullest  role 
In  research.  If  this  seems  to  you  to  c.ffer 
promise.  Secretary  Folsom  has  told  me  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Is 
prepared  to  make  a  special  grant  t<i  the 
organization  for  such  a  preliminary  study. 
From  this  study,  empha-slzlng  initially  cancer 
and  heart  dl-sease.  we  wotild  anticipate  the 
emergence  of  a  plan  that  would  merit  the 
support  of  member  states. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  consider  providing  sub.stantiTl  sup- 
port for  any  sound  program  that  may  result 
irom  the  study. 

In  research  the  World  Health  Orfnnlzatlon 
has  been  a  stimulator  and  coordinator,  not  a 
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doer.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  and  we  should 
aasure  that  U  can  play  tiUs  key  role  with  full 
effect. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  coordination  of 
research  hare  already  teen  taken.  By  the 
end  of  last  year  the  WHO  had  eMablished 
close  working  relationships  with  1 .800  Insti- 
tutions and  laboratories.  It  was  making  use 
of  35  expert  p.inels  in  as  many  fields,  with 
*  total  niembership  of  1400  health  experts. 
It  thus  Is  able  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
reaearch  in  a  wide  variety  o!  fif'.ds  through 
laboratories  In  mary  lands.  WHO  facilita- 
tion of  Interchange  of  idea*  ar.d  information 
in  lft57  included  worldwide  or  regional  tech- 
nical conferences,  seminars  and  exj^ert  cona- 
mitteea  in  cancer.  addiction-producing 
drugs,  heart  diaeaae.  malaria.  liiSect  resist- 
ance to  Inaectlclde*.  atomic  energy,  mental 
health,  yellow  fever,  profeaslonal  education, 
and  other  Relds. 

The  sum  total  of  the«ie  research  activities 
represent*   only   a    small    percentaee   of    the 
Organization's     budget.     Their     significance. 
however,   cannot    be    measured    In    terms   of 
the    amount*    spent       One   example   of    thu 
Important  tyf)e  of  work  which  has  impressed 
me  was  the  rapid  development  of  an  effective 
prerentlre    vaccine    against    Asian    Influenza 
last    year.     This    was    the    direct    result    of 
having   an   Internationally  coordinated    net- 
work of  laboratories  that  received  report*  on 
^.    Its   occurrence,    and   determined    the    preva- 
\    Jence  of  tl»e  eauaative  rlrus  strain. 
^      The  record  U  Impreasire.    Bi:t  much  more 
Is   r.ee<led. 

We  r.ee<l  m'^re  rapid  exchange  of  Idea*  and 
Information  between  laboratories  ar.d  sclen- 
llJt*  We  reed  m-^re  opportunities  for  sci- 
entist* to  meet  f^gether  and  disruss  freely 
their  work  and  their  problems  We  need  to 
find  the  gaps  In  research  and  Ci:  them.  We 
need  to  develop  research  worke.-s  ar.d  give 
them  scope  and  opportunity.  We  must 
search  wor'.dwide  to  know  where  disease  oc- 
eurs  and  why.  We  must  test,  in  the  labora- 
tory empirical  observations  that  are  made 
In  the  field  and  in  the  hoaplt&ls.  We  must 
examine  those  materials  and  Idea*  that  have 
persisted  through  the  centuries  a*  tradl- 
i;c  r.s  a:.d  super»t;:ion*  In  the  folkl.re  of 
the  world. 

It  is  oi;r  expectation  Uiat  out  of  the  spe- 
cial study  which  I  have  prcpoaed  the  world 
can.  throti^  the  WHO.  addreas  Itself  more 
n^oroualy  to  finding  scl  lUons  to  the  great 
tinaolred  mysteries  of  disease.  Thu*  again 
the  ^"HO  wotild  establish  international  pat- 
tenu  of  effort,  which  might  lead,  a*  Presi- 
dent Blaenhower  suggesu-d  la*t  January,  to 
a  full-acale  cooperauve  propam  of  science 
for  peace. 

.A  reexamination  and  Intenslflca'.lon  of  it* 
research  role  U  one  of  tl^e  significant  chal- 
lenges before  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. The  United  State*  }.aa  faith  in  the  will 
and  ability  of  the  WHO  to  meet  ihi*  chal- 
lenge. Oui  faith  in  the  future  is  baaed  on 
the  perfcrtTnance  of  ihe  part — ii.deed  on  a 
decade  of  acccmpluhment  which  it  u  our 
pnde   ar.d   our  prtnic^  -jo  celebrate   today. 


TKZ  FIRST  IC  YTARS  OF  TIIE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANISATION  —  AD- 
DRE.SS  BY  A.<^SISTANT  ffECRETARY 

OP  STATE  wiLco:: 

Mr.  TH^T.  :.:.'  President,  at  the  ses- 
sion Monday  evenins.-.  May  26.  of  the 
World  Health  Oreanimtion,  the  Hon- 
crable  Francis  O.  Wilcrx.  Ks.'^isi&r.'.  .Sec- 
retary ol  Stale,  del.vered  a  very  import- 
am  address.  I  a>-k  vi:iarumou«  con-^nt 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  body  of  ihe 
Rt*:OED. 


There  beine  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  f  ollows  ; 
The  First  10  Tl^es  or  the  Woxui  Health 

ORO  A  X IZATT  O  N 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Francl.?  O.  W.:- 
cox.  Assistant  Secretary  of  gtate  f  jr  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  before  the 
10th  aniu\er&ary  commemorat.\e  s^-seion 
of  the  World  Health  Assemt:},  M.:-<iav, 
May  26.  19581 

It  give*  me  great  plearure  to  be  the  firrt 
to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  thla 
lOih  anniversary  commemorative  aeaaion  of 
the  World  Health  OrganlzaUon.  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower,  the  personal  representative  of 
the  PreBlder.t.  will  hare  more  to  say  in  this 
regard  when  he  addresee*  you- tomorrow. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  deeply  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  serving  as  hoft*  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly.  Yjur  presence  here  is  an 
expression  of  the  keen  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Health  OrganlzaUon.  and 
1  am  certain  that  It  will  stimulate  in  the 
people  of  our  country  an  even  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  vital  and  far-reaching  work  being 
done  by  thl*  OrganlzatKin. 

In  my  capacity  aa  AaaUtar.t  Secretary  of 
State  m  charge  of  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs.  I  am  conrtantly  concerned  with 
that  relatively  new  dimension  of  Interna- 
tional relations — multilateral  diplomacy  Al- 
though thl*  Is  a  comparatively  young  branch 
of  the  art  of  diplomacy.  It  ha*  beenTightfully 
called  the  diplomacy  of  the  future.  Many 
of  Its  techniques  are  Kill  In  the  formaUTe 
*tage.  and  a  certain  amount  of  trial  and 
error  are  still  lnvc;ved;  but  as  an  Ir.diciiion 
of  what  we  may  expect  In  the  future  from 
mululateral  cooperation.  I  know  of  nothuig 
more  encouraging  than  the  story  of  the  ruc- 
cese  cf  the  first  10  years  of  the  Warld  Health 
Orear.Lzation. 

The  WHO  has  a  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment The  combined  eJTort*  cf  doctors, 
scientist*,  and  public-health  8dmini*tratc«^ 
of  Its  member  countxie*  have  built  an  ever- 
increasing  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  today  1*  available  to  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  for  the  .m- 
prc%en-.ent  of  their  health  ai.d  well-being. 
These  effort*  have  produced  FigniScant  gains 
In  the  constant  fight  agairat  ma-iy  ccrrunu- 
nlcable  diseases. 

Althoueh  the  battle  aeainst  com.Tiunlcable 
disease  i*  the  most  draznatic  a.'=^pect  of  the 
work  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
development  of  public-health  serrlces  may 
prove  to  be  its  mort  important  ooEtrlbt:tlon 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind:  for  erective  p-jb- 
llc-bealth  service*  will  be  atle  to  prevent 
the  very  dis.ea*es  which  we  are  now  fighting 
to  control.  Laying  the  foundation*  in  cotin- 
tne«  where  tK>ne  existed  and  strengthenisg 
them  where  they  did  exut.  the  Organization 
U  now  direcUng  a  great  part  cf  it*  activity 
Into  this  all-Important  field.  Here,  too,  the 
story  Is  one  of  accomplishment,  partictilarly 
In  the  less  developed  area*  of  the  world: 
rural  health  •ervices  established,  hospital 
administrator*  and  nurses  trained:  rehabUi- 
tauon  programs  and  physical  therapy  schools 
in  opera  uon. 

A  great  measure  of  thU  rapid  accomplUr- 
ment  i«  due  to  the  clcrse  co-operation  wh. 
ha*    exuted    between    the    WHO    and    '•'>: 
branche*    of    the    United    Nations     ■■■■■f-rr. 
Working  cloaely  with  the  Foc^d  and  A^-.    , 
lure  OrganlzaUon  the  WHO  hat  niade  'Vrbc- 
progTfta  in  the  solution  of  senctis   r.  ^  - 
problems  created  by  ntrtrltlonal  defio-    .^{ 
It  ha*  }cined  forces  with  the  Interni^.   .- 
Labor    OrganizatlGn    In    helping    to    in.;  .-   t^ 
Industrial    ni,e<Iicine.     In    C'-.-^  ij^rttlon    with 
the  United  Natioii*  Childrer^  Ts-A   5*   has 
made  lital  ccntribataons  In  imj:    ..:  ^   the 


tra^e  plight  of  rirn  Itilnfc  cf  the  wca-id  • 
£KX)  million  children  vfito  Iftck  adequate  food, 
shelter,  ar.d  protection  againrt  dlaeaae. 
Giv»-.a  continued  support  for  tbx  worjf  of 
WHO.  there  is  real  reacon  to  believe  that 
rr. uc.-i  of  tne  burden  of  disease  Xkcrw  iw.irtii>g 
back  iz.an's  progress  can  be  broogbt  VTt^rr 
efTective  oonirol  ai^  m  soooe  caj^t  erac^- 
ca:^. 

Tills  progTfci*  of  the  WHO.  In  m-  >■-,.:.'.'.  r.. 
hij  been  {xjaaibie  because  It  ha*  a^hie', e-i  a 
remarkably  happy  blend  of  the  hlglMst  Mcai-' 
um  with  the  aoundert  of  practical  opcratinf 
techniques.  It  ha*  not  attempted  to  btte 
off  more  than  It  can  chew.  It  has  osrc^ced 
praiseworthy  realum  in  reoocaMMf  t-ue 
limits  Within  which  it  ha*  to  work,  and  m 
concentraung  it*  eSort*  and  <leffleriiTig  pro- 
gram* geared  to  available  reaotirccs.  These 
programs  not  only  have  had  great  impact  In 
the  present,  but  also  •e.'-re  aa  clear  endcnos 
of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 

In  your  lifetime  and  mine,  if  present 
trend*  continue,  thl*  world  of  otirs  will  be 
literally  btirsting  at  the  seams.  Population 
is  increasing  at  such  an  exploaiTe  rate  that 


a    tremendotas 


will    confront    man    with 
challenge  In  XMDTidlng  food  and  ciothiBC 

adequate     niedical     care     for     our 
billions. 

It  U  estimated  that  erery  week  -crrw  \Z 
million  new  births  occtir.  Every  hour  tt^x 
passes  welcorr>es  11.000  new  babies  into  the 
w:,rld.  ar.n  .  :•■  »xpeciancy  i*  increasing  ty 
Iei.p5  ar.d    :, .  .;.  .li. 

N.T  I  am  lei;  aware  cf  the  arromect  that 
t^e  WHO  -r.r  -j;::-!  itj  efforts  to  improrc 
health  j-.ir.ci.--:'  -^x  '^rbating  the  wcTid"s 
popu:a-..:r.  —  ■..^::.  .-_..-:•-:  than  makir.g  It 
better,  w;.;.  i-. .  ^.z  we  n-^aJte  an  all-ottt  ef- 
fort to  \zri.:j.t  .:':.:  r-  rrari-y  rates  and 
to  increase  man  ^  \  :.-:-.•■  -.-.t  argument 
mns,  when  there  are  a.rtic;.  rr  :*  people  :a 
the  world  than  ca.i  presentlj  r.^  .  -  •.^ir.e<!  «; 
a  decent   level  cf  livmg' 

Quite  apart  from  the  rn'ral  aspect*  of  ttii^ 
problem,  it  remains  a  fact  that  people  wbo 
are  racked  with  fever  or  weak  frcm  debili- 
tating diseases,  car^nct  make  substantial 
contributicrj  to  their  Nation  j  pr^'dtietiTixy. 
T^e  World  Health  O.'ea:— z^t.  :.  _-  -  >■  ptng  to 
Eire  people  m  many  landg  sTr.-. ...-.  a-^  en- 
erry  to  btilld  and  produce  t.-.c  .-  v  ti.e 
things  man  needs  t :  live  a  tr..:i  i.z:iudzz.l 
Ufe. 

I-    :=    h:r\:r    »'-;-.?  r?    ' 
t ii ^   1  i ^ "   '.K-i    ■.  e  '  - ;    f    : .z    '.    ■  .'Z 

m'T'^i^'     ::.     '    -.  .   — .    r.        C  ■ 
d'J    ■.    r.    .:.    '.'-;♦    . : . ' :  »•  vs»-i    b' 
Cer.  1      _ '  ^r     *.^e     're"..     ^^     v'-a, 
p^pulatio: 


increa--^ 


ria    -a  .'.e.- 


r    ^    ■:■:    In 

.-  c  .         ...  at 

■■--    rapid 

.  '■  --'Z  pro- 
-■■^.  •-'.  3  per- 

» z-^jt    wor'id 

1  7   percent. 

t-ome  of  the 
"-'.n  occtirred 

the  w 0.-11  ;f 
V   a  r. .  ■.  e   ^^  j. 


t.te    WHO   r.is    c-ter.    pi." .:  ^lajlj 
eff  ^ct  ive. 

Tr.-Zi  the  WHO  i?  r.'t  —.It  s.a-r:-r  liv*?  •:  jt 
It  ii  helpir.?  to  rr.-ve  ir.^  -  •' z  '■-•■:  -;  ■  -  .•  •  , 
the  ttrr.e  w.ier.  every  .o .. —.  b ; .  -.=:.:.,-  '--_  »  - 
>oy  l^e   li'v^rtT   and  the  purfj.-.  -.'  .-  .-  •      <    - 

In  -.r.e  years  to  cooke  the  WHO  t.  .  v^ 
called  upon  to  asrume  Increatir.^  re-spons.- 
bill-.i«  m  a  variety  of  areas  relatir.p  t-.  rnjb- 
iic  .. •  i.-.o  There  will  no  doubt  ^.^  ..-  -eased 
err.-i  •. ,  e^.rr.inv-e  or  al>vla'»  z  -z  ^^z- 
'—:  o.i.';  vfr  •  ■;.  *r  tS.aoete*  a7r.r  -  _'  :;  ■  - 
'-'-  i  ■  -=  -o  1 :.';  .,  •- :  z  -.  and  pcilC'^r.  -.'-..-  J-  .  '  ■»-*.. 
;'    -'71;.-;.    :r   ;      -.1  diseases,     v,  -    •    ;.   <  j  x<:t 


c  ~  -dt.-s:  occupat.o;;  .  ■  -  -;  '  -z  .  o 
zr  z  serrtc-e*!  and  th»  .'.».-;.  -.■:•*--■.■■  .'  .-  .- 
'  '  .-  ►.•  "^-er.  Ttktjf.  w-_:  be  ti-e  grt^t  mec:- 
c ..  .   p :    '- ;  eni*  of  t-c  .'■'; .  rr   v . 

Ir.  a.'iditior.  "  ,  '.'■  r  rz  ■ .  .z'Zor.  w':..-'z  •  e 
WHO  i£  rr  akir  r,  t.vij-ci  r-p.-:.viz-g  ni.'.t:^'-:iii 
of  health  and  proc.uctlrity  in  the  wor;::  ;t  i* 
making  still  another  cortrbj-i^r  to  peace 
which  is  vomewhai  more  i  .■■.<-  :.       perhaps 
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no  less  significant.  Admittedly,  the  polltlrnl 
activities  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  are  far  more  glamorous 
than  the  economic  and  social  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  WHO  seldom  makes 
front-page  headlines,  and  Its  efforts  are  car- 
ried on  without  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  But 
the  WHO.  In  Its  quiet  and  effective  way.  Is 
doing  much  to  encourage  nations  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  their  mutual  problems.  In 
the  long  run  this  growing  habit  of  working 
together  will  have  a  lasting  impact  upon  the 
solution  of  problems  In  the  political  field. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  disease  Is 
International.  In  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
Germs  go  from  one  country  to  another  with- 
out passports  or  visas,  and  their  incursions 
in  this  respect  are  seldom  noticed.  More- 
over. DDT  spraying  programs  certainly  do 
not  have  the  public  impact  of  the  launching 
of  an  earth  satellite  or  an  outer  space  mis- 
sile. But  these  and  other  WHO  efforts,  are 
equally  as  Important  In  the  long  run  as  many 
of  the  drama-packed  conferences  In  the  po- 
litical field.  Through  steady  cooperation  of 
this  kind  we  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  creation  of  those  conditions  In 
the  world  which  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
lasting   peace. 

In  the  field  of  health  we  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return.  International  coopera- 
tion Is  not  only  sensible  and  desirable,  It  Is 
essential. 

In  this  connection  I  would  be  derelict  In 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deep  admiration  for 
the  outstanding  work  of  two  great  leaders. 
Dag  Hammarskjold.  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Dr.  Candau,  Director- 
General  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
In  their  respective  Jurisdictions  these  two 
men.  aided  by  their  able  staffs,  have  given 
unstlntlngly  of  their  time  and  their  talents 
to  further  the  catise  of  world  peace  and  to 
move  the  world  ahead  in  its  eternal  quest 
for  human  betterment.  They  prove  again 
that  progress  does  not  always  originate  with 
the  great  powers;  they  demonstrate  once 
more  the  tnilque  and  Invaluable  contribution 
which  the  smaller  states  cm  make  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has 
latinched  a  program  to  improve  the  health  of 
mankind  on  a  scale  unknown  in  history.  Its 
achievements  already  have  provided  a  pre- 
view of  the  almost  limitless  pos.slbilitics  for 
International  cooperation  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  If  the  new  developments  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  flslds  are  de- 
voted to  the  well-being  of  mankind  every- 
where, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  day 
will  come  wlien  many  of  the  diseases  wlilch 
are  common  today  throughout  the  world  will 
be  unknown  to  successive  generations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  stay  in  tlie 
United  States  will  be  pleasant  and  produc- 
tive. I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  de- 
liberations. 


ACTION  TO   END  WAR 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  the  Senate  ha.s  ju.st  retained 
from  the  services  In  the  lotunda  of  the 
Capitol,  where  we  witnessed  the  placing 
of  wreaths  on  the  biers  of  the  two  Un- 
knowns— one  from  World  War  II.  and 
one  from  the  Korean  war — who  are  to 
be  interred  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
ter.v  near  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  I. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  place 
a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  I;  I  did  so  for  the 
Odd  Fellows  of  my  State,  in  company 
with  representatives  of  other  States. 

At  that  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
memories  of  Americans  sometimes  mav 


seem  dim,  but  on  occasions  such  as  this 
we  do  remember. 

The  thoughts  which  occurred  to  me 
at  that  time  I  sought  to  set  foith  in  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pie.s- 
ident.  the  point  I  scuKht  to  make  in  my 
weekly  report  was  that  as  we  con.sider 
these  wars,  and  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  participated  in  them,  our 
thoughts  in  tliat  connection  have  vital 
meaning  only  as  we  translate  them  into 
action  which  will  make  it  po.ssible  for  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  have  a  better 
chance  to  live.  Thus  we  aie  called  on  to 
support  the  measures  which  will  make 
less  likely  the  repetition  of  war,  with  il.s 
awful  cost:  and  thus  in  our  daily  lives 
we  should  do  all  within  our  power,  and 
use  our  influence  with  those  with  whom 
we  may  talk  and  with  those  with  whom 
we  may  have  .some  influence,  so  that  ail 
of  us  may  be  worthy  of  the  price  which 
has  been  paid  by  those  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  these  wars.  We  are  worthy  of 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  only  if  we 
give  the  n'^xt  generation  of  youth  a  better 
chance  to  live. 

ExHiniT  A 
TntY    Shall   Not   Gaow   Oi  o     We   Will   Re- 

MCMDER    TlIEM 

Washington.  May  06  -Perhaps  I  only 
imagine  It.  Perhaps  only  I  imagine  It  Yet 
to  me.  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  rekindling 
pf  the  fires  of  remembrance  as  we  njiproach 
Memorial  Day  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  this 
year  of  1958.  I  have  felt  It  particularly  the 
jwst  week  as  the  city  and  the  Congress  plan 
for  the  ceremonies  to  Inter  imknown  soldiers 
from  World  War  II  and  Korea  In  new  crypts 
at    Arlington   Natl<mal    Cemetery 

This  feeling,  however,  cnnie  to  me  at 
Arlington  earlier,  the  first  Sunday  of  May.  in 
fact.  At  the  request  of  the  South  Dakota 
D.-'partment .  I  O  O  F.  I  laid  a  wrenth  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  people 
there  for  the  ceremony  outniimborrd  those 
In  prior  years.  I  was  told  PractlCAlIy  every 
State  was  represented.  They  minded  little 
the  rain  that  came  midway  durlni?  the  pro- 
grr.m.     They  seemed  to  be  remembering. 

I  noticed  It  again  at  n  dinner,  the  first  of 
Us  kind  here,  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  The 
dinner  was  sponsored  by  the  American- 
Australian  Association.  1  he  United  States 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Nell  McElroy.  spoke  of 
the  need  to  stabilize  and  cement  frlend.shlps 
In  an  unstable  world.  The  new  Ambassador 
from  Australia,  H.  E  Howard  Beale,  spoke 
movingly  of  tlie  battle  when  the  U,  S  S. 
Lrxingtcn  and  H  M.  S  Pertii  went  down-- 
when  the  enemy  pu.sh  to  the  South 
Pacific  was  stopped  after  the  Philippines 
had  fallen. 

Perhaps  It  was  becatise  the  picture  of  the 
great  column  at  Caiiberra,  Australia's  na- 
tional memorial  to  the  United  States,  was  on 
the  cover,  and  the  words  of  the  Ambassador 
and  the  presence  of  naval  chiefs  brought 
closer  the  memories  of  South  Dakota  In  the 
war  of  the   Pacific. 

Of  the  heroism  of  Lt.  Comdr.  John  C. 
Waldron  of  Fort  Pierre,  who  led  Squadron  8 
to  fly  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  in  order 
to  strike  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Midway  and 
give  them  their  first  setback  In  the  raclfir. 

Of  the  147th  Field  Artillery,  commanded 
by  Col.  Leslie  Jensen,  7  days  out   from  San 


Francisco  on  an  Army  transport  Manlla- 
boiuid  when  Pearl  Harlxjr's  tragedy  put  them 
on  their  own  and  they  tvirned  southwest  to 
land  at  Darwin  and  raise  the  first  American 
battle  flan  of  World  War  II   in   Australia. 

Of  the  tragedy  at  Tarawa  when  failure  to 
allow  for  the  growth  of  the  coral  reef  bad- 
timed  the  landlm?  craft  and  left  those  coming 
ashore  to  wnde  Into  a  hall  of  fire,  and  when 
a  Lvitheran  chaplain  from  Philip,  in  July 
1945.  was  to  show  me  the  grass-thatched 
chapel  built  by  the  natives  \n  remembrance, 
and  Uien  to  lead  me  to  the  row  on  row  of 
white  markera  In  the  cemetery  nearby  where 
\\e  said.  "A  third  of  these  arc  metnorial 
graves,  the  boys  did  not  get  to  shore." 

Of  the  buttle  to  get  u  foothold  at  Ouadal'- 
canal  which  was  touch  and  go  for  hours  that 
stretched  into  days  viiiill  Battleship  X  got 
there  and  scattered  the  outdated  opposition 
craft  I  had  seen  Battleship  X  christened 
the  U.  S  S.  South  Dakota  by  Mrs.  Hurlhu 
BuFhfield  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard 
only  short  moniljs  before. 

Of  the  battles  In  the  sky  In  that  whole 
area  where  a  Murine  ca,<lain  by  the  name  of 
Joe  Foss  became  ti»e  first  ace  of  World  War  II. 
and  ulr  strikes  which  clianged  the  concept  of 
naval  war  and  made  pusstble  the  ulund 
hopping  that  later  left  Japans  oulpobls  to 
wither  on  the  vlnf. 

Of  MacArthur  8  triumphant  return  to  the 
Philippines,  hailed  as  a  cIu&mc  campaign  la 
military  history  tut  its  repeated  burprlses  of 
the  enemy  and  Its  successful  retaking  of 
pe)lnts  at  fractions  of  the  anticipated  co*>t  la 
lives.  Yet  cuough  of  cost  to  Include  many 
a  pink -cheeked  boy  from  the  prairies  and 
hills  of  South  Dakota,  including  one  from 
my  hometown  who  fell  at  Leyte  with  his  face 
to  the  foe  In  the  same  confident  courage 
with  which  he  had  led  the  advance  on  the 
high -school  football  field  only  a  few  ycdrs 
before, 

Lawrence  Blnyon  has  written  — 

'"They   went   with  songs  to  the   battle,   they 
were  young. 
Straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye    steady  and 

Bg'.OW, 

They  were  stanch  to  the  end   against  odds 
uncounted. 
Tliey  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

"They  shall  not  grot*  old,  as  wc  that  are  left 
grow  old; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 
condemn. 
At   the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
meirning 
We  will  remember  them  - 

Remember  them?  The  flower  cf  our 
youth  -  the  physically  fit  the  pi<  ked  one* — 
the  price  of  freedom  paid  In  the  Pacific  — 
jiaid  in  the  sands  of  Africa  paid  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  paid  In  the  skies  over 
England —paid  In  the  mud  of  Italy  paid  la 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  paid  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yalu  — paid  at  Taejon  and  Chosen — 
paid  In  hospital  beds  from  those  days  to 
these. 

Are  we  worth  the  price? 

We  truly  remember  them  only  If  In  these 
days  we  try  to  find  ways  for  men  to  ll\e 
t'  gether  Inste.Td  of  cllnplng  to  mani.ers  un- 
der which  either  a  mad  mood  or  a  bad  gueas 
could  trigger  off  a  nuclear  war  of  a  thousand 
terrors  and  Incomparable  devastatU>n. 

We  are  worth  the  price  only  If  we  do  our 
best  to  Rive  the  next  generation  a  better 
chance  to  live. 


STATEHOOD    FoH    ALASKA    AND 
HAWAII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  In 
the  other  body  today  thrrc  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  nrrree  to  Alaska  be- 
coming a  State  of  the  Union.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Hou^e  will  vote  in  the  aCTirma- 
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tive.  and  that  by  an  overwhelmlnp  ma- 
jority the  Hou.^e  will  express  the  wishe."? 
of  the  American  people  and  accord  the 
right  of  statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

However.  I  invite  th?  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
Terntoiy  which  is  worth  consideration, 
namely,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  In  that 
respect,  .so  that  we  ihall  not  forget.  I 
.should  like  to  brint?  io  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  entitled  "Go  For 
Broke,"  published  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  Ma;-  26.  1958.  It  re- 
counts the  outstanding  campaign  record 
of  the  regimental  combat  team,  the  442d 
Infantry,  which  was  made  up  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Territoi  y  of  Hawaii,  which 
made  perhaps  the  outstanding  record 
during  the  course  of  the  Second  World 
War.  We  should  never  forget  but  loUt, 
remember  the  achievements  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  this  outitar.ding  group  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  By  th.'ir  deeds  they  have 
proved  them'.elves:  bv  their  deeds  they 
have  earned  for  tlieir  Territory  the  right, 
the  privileecs.  and  llu  responiibilities  of 
fctatehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Go    roR    BsoKE 
To  the  Chbistlan  Science  Monitor: 

In  their  combat  team,  the  44:.Jd  Infantry, 
the  Hawaiian  bo\s  fought  with  the  above 
slogan  In  their  hearts  On  a  TV  program 
last  March,  one  of  them  spoke  advocating 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  As  the  speaker. 
Daniel  K.  Inoiiye.  had  l>een  a  pupil  of 
mine  in  McKinley  High  School.  Honolulu, 
I  sent  him  my  congratulations,  and  asked 
him  for  data  on  his  regiment.  Here  are 
extracts  from  his  reply: 

-Your  Interest  and  concern  In  our  fight 
for  statehood  Is  most  gratifying.  As  re- 
quested, the  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the 
442d   Infantry   Regimental   Combat   Team: 

"l.  In  early  1943,  when  the  call  for  volun- 
teers was  announced  in  Hawaii,  the  Army 
had  anticipated  about  1.500  volunteers.  In 
leas  than  30  days.  9.500  young  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  volunteered  to  serve  In 
ovu"  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  Since  the  re- 
sponse was  so  great,  the  Army  decided  to  se- 
lect 3,000  from  Hawaii. 

"2,  The  regiment,  after  the  war.  was  ac- 
corded the  high  honor  of  being  the  mo«t 
decorated  infantry  regiment  in  the  United 
States   Army, 

"3.  This  might  nr>t  be  a  military  record 
but  an  achievement  which  I  am  certain  you 
will  l>e  proud  of.  Our  regiment  had  the 
lowest  \ei»ereal  disea-se  rating  In  the  whole 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

"4  We  can  proudly  .state  that  of  the  10.000 
or  more  men  who  served  In  our  regiment, 
not  one  became  a   "turncoat"  or  a  deserter. 

"5,  We  have  been  informed  that  our  regi- 
ment had  the  lowest  AWOL  rating  In  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  In  fact,  most 
of  our  AWOIS  were  men  who  leit  the  hos- 
pitals belore  their  release  time  to  return  to 
the  Irontllne  battlefields. 

"6.  No  member  of  our  regiment  has  ever 
been  cited  for  cowardice. 

"7.  Of  all  the  Infantry  regiments  that 
served  on  the  battlefields,  our  regiment  had 
t!ie  lowest  prisoner  r.tting  Approximately 
10  men  were  captured  by  our  enemy,  the 
majority  of  theni  being  either  medics  or 
Wounded  men. 

"Mav  I  assure  you  that  your  Hawaii  boys 
have  done  well,  not  only  In  war  but  also 
In  i>ea(e.     Your  students  are  now  university 


professors,  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  school- 
teachers, politicians,  legislators,  etc. 
Whether  they  are  wealthy  or  poor,  your 
students  are  all  good  citizens." 

Jau£s  D.  Kirkpatrick. 
PowAY,  Calif. 


ADMISSION  OP  ALIENS  UNDER  SPE- 
CIAL PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW 
IMMIGRATION  LAW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.-h 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  what 
has  happened  with  respect  to  the  bill 
.signed  by  the  President  on  September 
11.  1957.  Public  Law  85-216,  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  remainini?  visas  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 

I  think  the  program  has  moved  so 
very  slowly  as  to  be  almost  scandalous 
in  terms  of  the  original  intention  of 
tlie  Gondii  ess. 

I  shall  specify  .some  of  the  details  in 
order  to  draw  to  the  problem  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department,  which  is 
handling  the  matter,  and  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  need  for 
speeding  up  this  propram. 

As  is  always  the  ca.'^e  in  these  matters, 
it  is  probably  the  fault  of  no  particular 
person.  However,  this  is  the  situation 
which  exists.  Out  of  a  total  of  18,656 
visas  to  be  issued,  14.556  were  to  be  for 
.so-called  e.scapee  refugees,  those  per- 
."^ons.  as  defined  by  the  law,  who  had  fled 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  could  not  return 
becau.se  of  fear  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  their  p>olitical  opinionr,  religion 
or  race,  and  also  those  who  had  escaped 
from  any  area  of  the  Middle  East  and 
could  not  return  because  of  fear  of  p>er- 
.secution  because  of  religion,  race,  or 
political  opinion. 

Although  we  provided  a  small  number 
of  vi.sas  for  such  persons,  the  least  we 
could  have  hoped  was  that  people  who 
are  located  in  such  jeopardy,  those  who 
are  living  in  silent  fear  for  having 
served  the  cause  of  the  Free  World,  ought 
to  get  prompt  action. 

Prom  a  news  story  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  May  25,  1958,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
up  to  now  only  457  visas  had  been  issued 
to  tho.se  of  Dutch  ethnic  extraction, 
when  they  were  entitled  to  1,600  under 
the  statute:  100  visas  had  been  issued 
to  German  expellees,  when  they  were  en- 
titled to  2.500  visas  under  this  section. 
As  to  the  other  14.556,  about  the  most 
one  could  hope  for,  from  these  figures, 
is  that  some  1.020  had  been  approved. 

The  procedures  which  were  initially 
initiated,  which  was  true  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  until  a  few  of  us, 
including  myself,  pot  after  it.  were  ob- 
sessed with  security.  The  theory  was 
that  the  screening  had  to  be  so  fine  as  to 
go  beyond  all  other  screenings.  All  kinds 
of  complicated  interdepartmental  pro- 
cedure^  were  provided. 

For  example,  there  was  one  question- 
naire which  contained  56  questions  as 
one  of  the  required  documents,  each 
question  of  which  had  to  be  answered. 
The  agency  suffered  from  small  staffs.  It 
suffered  at  times  from  no  appropriations. 
In  that  respect  I  communicated  with  the 
Department  in  regard  to  this  matter  in 
January     1038.      At    that     time     their 


troubles  were  those  pertaining  to  lack  ot 
appropriations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  an 
act  of  this  character,  critically  impor- 
tant both  to  our  humanitarian  instincts 
and  to  our  foreign  policy,  its  virtue  is 
that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  with 
dispatch.  What  is  done  slowly  or  cum- 
bersomely  can  sometimes  work  the  re- 
verse of  benefit.  It  could  easily  result  in 
disaster. 

Without  pinning  anybody  to  the  wall 
and  saying  it  is  his  fault  or  her  fault, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  these 
facts  and  figures  to  urge  speed  upon  the 
officials  of  our  Government,  to  urge  that 
they  not  be  obsessed  with  concern  for 
security,  to  urge  upon  them  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  was  that  action 
be  taken  promptly,  that  such  action  is 
needed  in  our  national  interest,  that  the 
time  is  not  too  late  yet,  and  that  action 
can  take  place  and  the  program  be  truly 
completed  within,  I  certainly  hope,  a 
measurable  period  of  time,  say  i  year, 
rather  than  a  longer  period,  because,  ac- 
^cording  to  the  story,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  program  will  be  wound  up  in  1960. 

I  uigently  make  these  representations 
and  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
New  Law  Is  Slow  To  AoMrr  Alieks — State 

Department    Assailed    as    Few    Fl'gitives 

From  Reds  Are  Approved 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Only  a  handful  of  fugitives  from  Commu- 
nist persecution  and  two  families  of  Jewish 
refugees  from  Egypt  have  so  far  l>een  granted 
visas  to  the  United  States  under  special  pro- 
visions of  a  new  immigration  law.  President 
Elsenhower  signed  the  measure  last  Sep- 
tember 11. 

The  slowness  of  the  State  Department's 
administration  of  a  key  section  of  the  law 
has  exasperated  the  major  voluntary  agen- 
cies Involved  in  the  resettlement  of  these 
refugees. 

Protestant.  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
agencies  are  demanding  a  speedup  In  the 
admission  of  thousands  of  refugee  escapees 
who  have  applied  for  entry  under  section  15 
of  the  law. 

Section  15  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
14.556  special  nonquota  visas  to  fugitives 
from  Communist  areas  and  the  Middle  East. 

ONLY  24  get  VISAS 

Up  to  May  1.  only  24  persons  had  received 
visas  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Nearlv  10,000  refugee  escapees  have  applied 
for  visas. 

The  section  also  allocates  an  additional 
2  500  visas  to  Germans  expelled  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  residing  in  West  Germany  or 
in  Austria,  and  1.600  visas  to  persons  of 
Dtitch  ethnic  origin,  mostly  refugees  from 
Indonesia. 

O'My  457  ,vl.<;as  had  been  issued  to  Dutch 
ethnics  and  100  to  German  expellees  up  to 
May  1. 

The  law  Imposes  no  expiration  date  on 
this  refUgee-escfiijee  program.  Btit  because 
of  the  small  number  of  visas  to  be  issued — 
totaling  only  18,656 — the  State  Department 
will  try  to  wind  up  the  program  by  January 
1.   I960'. 

Meanwhile  the  program  has  been  stalled 
by  months  of  administrative  delays. 

Administrative  responsibility  rests  wltH 
the  State  Department's  Ou.ce  of  Rc-iVgees  and 
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Migration   headed    by   Robert   S.    McCollum.  Mr.    McCollum    defended    the    decision    to  Mr    Rice   Bald    he   had    been   Informed   by 

Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  ol  Sc-  centralize    In    Washington    the    preliminary  Washington    that   E^ypHau    refugee*    would 

curity  aud  Consular  Affairs.  screening  of  dossiers.  not  have   to  undergo  ihe  severe  security  In- 

'VVith  so  few   visas  available.  It  is  unfair  vestlgatlon  that  would  be  Imposed  on  refu- 

"^  to  expect  35  to  40  consuls  to  assume  respon-  gees  from  Communist  areas.    The  Egyptians 

From    the    beginning,    Mr.    McCollum    In-  siblllfy  fur  weighing  the  comparative  merits  will    undergo    the    usual    security    screening 

si-sted   that   a  preliminary  screening  of  dos-  f,f   appUcanUs,"  he  said.     "Al.'^o.   this  sy.stem  applied     under     the    McCnrran-WHlter    Act. 

slers,  prepared  chiehy  by  the  voluntary  agen-  relieves    the    consuls   of   political    pressures."  which  remains  the  t>aslc  immigration  law  of 

cies,   should    be   done    in   WaihiiiKton   rather  h^  implied  that  national  welfare— the  po-  the  United  States. 

than  entrusted  to  consuls  in  the  field.    The  tential  value  of  an  applicant  to  the  United  The  act  of  September  11,  1957.  n  compro- 

agencles  condemn  this  method  as  cumber-  states— w.\s  the  doinlnaut  factor  In  welghli^y  mlse  bill  designed  primarily  to  expedite  the 

some  and  time-consuming.  the  dossiers.  adnilsslon   of   cloee   relatives  of   resident  Im- 

The     dossiers,     called     operations     memo-  .-y/^    jqqjj    j^f   people    who   can    assimilate  migrants,    the   admission  of   orphaiui   over   a 
randa,    began    flowing    Into    WashlngUm    lu  easily."  he  e.xplained.     "Those  with  no  edu-  2-year  period,  and  the  reunion  of  tubercular 
January.    Each  summary  wa.s  supposed  to  be  cation  and  no  skills  would  only  Jeopardue  patients  with  their  Immediate  families,  will 
limited   to   two   typewritten   pages.     Besides  the  national  welfare. •*  permit  some  80.000  immigrants  to  enter  over 
giving  a  biographical  sketch  oi  the  applicant.  weif\re   agencies    critical  and  above  the  regular  quotas, 
the    iigeiicy    Interviewer   was    told    to   recon- 
struct the  circumstances  of  escape,  elements  Despite  the  speedup  of  the  screening,  wel-  —^^^^~^—— 
of  hardship  endured  by  the  applicant,  ele-  ff^re  agencies  continued  to  criticize  the  op-  ^^^^  COST  OP  LIVING 
ments  of  persecution  and   finally  the  effect  eraflon. 

of  the  applicant's  admission  on  the     welfare  Roland   E    Elliott,   chairman  of  the  Com-  Mr.   liOBLITZELL.     Mr.  President,  in 

of  the  United  States."  mlttee  on   Migration  and   Refugee  Problems  ^he  past  10  vears  of  Americas  prosperity. 

From  January  until  late  March   four  Gov-  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Ageu-  ^^^     standard     of     living     has     mounted 

ernment  agencies  had   a   hand   in  screening  ^^f J/^""  Foreign  beryice.  said:  stendllv.     Output  per  man-hOUr  has  in- 

these  dossiers  to  determine  whether  the  per-  The  committee  feels  that  the  State  Dc-  ;  .,,  ^,^^.^,    „nd  ^eal  hcurlv  earn- 

cr„w    r«r»r..>.AntPH    sii^iiiri    h*.    aooioved     re-  partnient    U    not    catching    up    fa.st    enough  ci  easea  ^J  pei  cent,  ana  reai  nt  uri>  earn 

I^aed  or  deferred                          appioved.    re  P  ^^^  memorandums  on  liai:d  in  W..shington.  in?  by  31  percent     But  in  1956.  there  was 

Each  dossier  wa's  studied  in  the  State  De-  ,    "'i;^,''  f^^^'"^^  '"  "P^''\Vh^'''"'!V^      "^m"  «"  ^^''^'^^^  ^/^^"f^^-    ,      , 

parlment,   then   sent   to   the   Labor   Depart-  ^^^^  individual  visas  allotted,  together  wth  In  a  single  year  the  increa'^es  in  wages 

ment.  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ^^^  rejections  and  deferra  s  means  that  the  outstnpi>ed  Increase.^  in  output  per  man- 

and  Welfare,  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat-  P""^iii^^   dl.sposed    of   only    about   2,000   of  ,,o^,j.  ^     4  percent.     Then,  m   1957.  infla- 

urallzatlon  Service.  '^   ^  «^2    ct.rrently    in    the    refugee  escapee  ^.^^    ^.^.^^y    ^^^   ^^^^^.   ^.^^       ,^^^„    ,j^. 

Even  if  all  four  departnienfs  agreed   that  ^ 'iJ,/Ei,l.,tt.   who   returned    Mav   9    from   a  ClTased     8  4     percent,    and     prodtictivity 

the  applicant  had  suffered  hardship  nnd  per-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^    (jermnuy,  Italy,  and  Greece,  advanced  only   1  6  percent.     By  the  end 

secuuon  and  that  his  aclmUsion  would  beiie-  g^jc  i,e  had  found  "a  sense  of  very  profound  of    1957.    the    dollar    saved    in     1946    wa.s 

fit  the  United  btates    this  did   not  of   Itself  discouragement"  among  agency  staffs  abroad.  N^oith    only    67    cents.      Ten    vears    from 

mean  that  a  visa  would  be  K'.anted.  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^   committee  deemed    it   e.s^n-  now  the  dollar  will  not  be  worth  30  cents. 

ONLY  THE  FIRST  HURDLE  tiai  that  the  procedufc  be  simpiuicd.    Spe-  ^jniess  the  wage-price  spiral  is  checked. 

Approval   by  the   interdepartmental   panel  ciflcally,    the   committee   wanted   the   Wash-  j^^^.    pjp^jjf.nt     I   ask    unanimous   con- 

slmply   meant   that  the   applicant   was  safely  ington    panels    abolished.      Mr.    Elliott    also  .       hnvp    nt  intpri    \n    the    RrroRD    an 

over    the   hrst    hurdle:    he   slUl    had    to   sur-  caUed  for  abandonment  of  a  56-qt.estlon  np-  '^"t/^  J'**^,'"   "  ^^^r"    "'^    ^vh^r.^u«^^ 

mouiU    a    neld    investigation,     including     a  plication,  one  of  the  required  documents  ^'^'"^K  ^^         ^     t       ^^l^^An-^ 

rigorous  security  check  that  might  take  at  The    committee    also    was    concerned,    he  publl.shod  in  the  New  York  He?  aid   I  riD- 

leastQOdays.  s;tid,   over     evident  cloudiness  in  regard   to  unc  of  May  28.  under  the  headuig  "Wall 

Bv  late  March,  when  the  Interdepartmental  criteria  for   approving  and   rejecting   cases."  Street.  U.  S   A." 

panel  had  acted  on  only  about  300  dossiers,  ^*    ^'^^^    ^''"    agencies    were    confused    that  There   being   no   objection,    the    article 

Mr   McCollum  scrapped  it  and. 'Pt  up  3  panel-  "seemingly    identical    c.ises    wiih    regard    to  ^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  f^ECORD, 

ists  in  his  own  shop  to  hasten  the  screening  hardship,    persecution,    and    welfare    to    the  „^  fo]in„  g. 

In  the  last  5  weeks  there  ha.,  been  a  rapid  United  States  have  been  given  different  con-  ^                  ' 

acceleration,    but    not    enough    to    suit    the  si^leratlons  In  Wa..hlngton  "  Wall  Street,  U    S    A  -MO  Simts  and  |7,(KK) 

agencies.     This  week  Mr    McCollum  will  set  J'*"^*'"  ^    ^'"•■'""'    European  director  of  the  t,Aiw 

an  additional  panel  to  work  on  the  mount-  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conl.rcnce.  esti-  (By  Donald  I  Rogers) 

Ing  backlog  of  cases  mated    that    the    lengthy    interviewing    and  There  are  many  who  spend  more  for  n  pair 

He  said  that  as  of  May  15  his  office  had  PaP^^'^rk  required  by  the  new  regulations  „,  ^^ocs  than  the  avernj;p  American  earns  in 

received    4.339    dossiers    on    cases    involving  )«'^^'**  Increii^e   the   average   cost   of   process-  ^  ^.^^^    ^^^  more  for  a  car  than  the  avemge 

9.762  persons.  ^"?   «'^   applicant  from   the   normal   $120   to  f^now    earns   in    a   year,    but   the  rest   of   us 

He    said    his    panelists    had    disposed    of  '^??^    „  „,„  ,„,..,, ^  .K«f  ♦>,-  ;-^».,i««  »,o^  ^"^^  recourse  to  lower-priced  products  more 

1  416  cases  as  follows-  Mr.  Norrls  revealed  that  the  recess'nn  had  „,     keeping     with     our     pockctbooks.     It's 

caused    some    Catholic    communities    to    re-  frightening    to    Imagine    a    world    where    it 

Approved 1.020  trench   on   their  sponsorship   of    Immigrants.  v^ould  taJie  a  whole  weeks  pav  to  buy  a  pair 

Rejected 269  Protestant    and    Jewi.sh    groups    said    the    re-  of  ordinary    mas.«-proftuced  shoes.      A  prom  1- 

Deferred 80  cession    had    not    yet    utlected    their    opera-  ^^^it   business  leader  sees  this  as  an  imml- 

Abundoned _         47  tlons.  nent  possibility. 

•We  are  speeding  up  at  last,"  Mr.  McCol-  ,    °'l^  Catholic  complaint  over   the  admin-  ^he    economys    wage-price    spiral,    along 

lum  said      -We  are  now  handl  uk  about  no  l^^ration  of  tne  refugee-escapee  program  re-  ,^„h  ,^3  imbalance  in  jjroductlvlty.  Is  under- 

operati:m    m^mornndr  a    week  '  T^e    new  '^  to  alleged  dlscrlnUnation  against  Yi,go-  „,„.„,   ,.,  .„„    ,^,   .^ort-   and    long-t^rm 

added  panel  should  enaole  us   to  dispc-se  of  ''"J-T^^:Tn"\nv.T«™enr  n  Wn.h.naton  u  P^"^P"">'  '^"^  ^^•'  economic  and  social  sys- 

250   a    week       At    that   rate    we    hone   to   get  ^®  top-level  argument  In  Washington  is  ^^^^^   ^^^^e    we    may    be   easy    prey   for   our 

J^     ,    .w      w     J,        ?                    ,         '^             >  that    we    are    spending    millions    of    dollars  „n„,„ipc      stronc  wordv  bur  the v  come  from 

nd   of    the   backlog   in   a   couple   01    months.  w.,,ih,„„     ,,.,     ,u^     v.w,  ...1    „     „,.,,,.        «,,,,•  foemies.     strong  woras.  nut  inr>  conip  ir..in 

Then    the    elansecl    time    for    huKlhne    new  biUlding     up     the     Yugoslav     army.       Mans  «  top  Industrialist,  an   astute  econmnlc  stu- 

Jas^s  should  brctit  to  aLuo  ^^^^^^^  refugees    from    Yugoslavia    are    of    mUiUiry  uent    a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

age,  so  the  argument  runs  that  we  are  weak-  i.anslng  P    Shield    president  of  Grand  Union 

sTRtCT  sEctrnmr  requirements  ening    the    Yugoslav    army    by    aiding    the  ^-^     (,ne  of  the  largest  supermarket  chains. 

But  Mr.  McCollum   was  less  optimistic  on  refugee-escapees.  Prt)ductivity.    says    .Mr.    Shield,    is   on    the 

the  prospect  of  speeding  up  the  issuance  of  'Our  belief  is  that  a  refTigee  from  Tugo-  wane,    when    measured    against    wages,    and 

visas.      He    said    the    security    requirements  «lav  communism  should  get  the  same  treat-  ,^^1,   trend,   in    his  opinion.   Is   "the   greatest 

would    be    tougher    than    those    under    the  ment   as   a    refugee    from   other   Communist  single  internal  threat  to  our  domestic  econ- 

McCarran-Walter    Act.     To    obtain    security  areas.     But  the  Yugoslav  refugees  are  at  the  omy  " 

clearance,  applicants  must  give  three  refer-  bottom  of  the  totem  pole."  i^  the  last  10  years  of  America's  prosperity, 

ences.      Then,    not    only    the    applicant    but  Jaines  P.  Rice,  executive  director  of  United  the  standard  of  lulng  has  mounted  steadily, 

also    each    of    the    three    references   must    be  Hlas   Service,    the    worldwide    Jewish    niigra-  Output  per  man-hour  ha.s  increased   23  pcr- 

ixiterviewed  personally  by  a  security  iiivestl-  tion   agency,   deplored   the   fact    that   only   2  cent  and  real  hourly  earnings  by  31  percent, 

gator.  Egyptian   families  had  received  visas  under  But  In  1956  there  was  an  abrupt  change. 

Only  15  security  Investigators  have  been  section  15.  in  a  single  year  the  Increases  in  wages  out- 
authorized  for  this  program,  all  to  be  se-  He  said  several  thoxisand  Egyptian  refvi-  stripped  increases  in  output  per  man-hour 
lected  from  Stat«  Department  personnel.  gees  wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States  by  4  percent.  Then,  in  1957.  inflation  really 
Five  of  the  fifteen  have  reached  their  poets  but  despaired  of '  getting  visas  becau.se  of  got  under  way — wages  increased  8  4  percent 
overseas,  Mr.  McCollum  said.  the  slowness  of  the  program.  and  productivity  advanced  only    1  6  percent. 
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By  the  end  of  1957,  the  dollar  saved  In  1946 
was  worth  only  67  cents. 

"Ten  years  from  now,"  predicts  Mr.  Shield, 
"your  dollar  will  not  be  worth  30  cents  unless 
the  wage-price  spiral  is  checked  "  It's  an 
old  cry.  but  Mr.  Shield  has  worked  out  the 
results. 

He  forecasts  prices  like  these:  Medlum- 
pr.ced  car.  $7,000;  ordinary  pair  of  shoes,  f  40; 
moderate-priced  suit,  $200.  and  $3  per  pound 
lor  a  sirlotu  steak  ix^ught  In  one  of  his  super- 
markets. 

Ordinarily,  the  pet  peeves  of  business 
spokesmen  do  not  find  their  way  Into  this 
column,  but  Mr.  Shield  speaks  from  an  in- 
diistry — the  fo(xl-chain  Industry-whlch  is 
distinguished  from  other  enterprl^e.s  by  one 
outstanding  char.'icteristic— au  extreme  low 
ratio  of  profit  margin. 

Grand  Union,  In  Its  most  profitable  year 
of  the  host  decade  did  not  carry  as  much  as 
2  percent  of  sales  down  to  net  income.  In 
the  year  ending  March  1.  1U58,  there  was  a 
profit  margin  of  13  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
sales.  However,  Grand  Union  chalked  up  Its 
best  sales  and  earning  record  in  this  period 
of  Its  85-year  history. 

Mr.  Shield,  who  took  over  as  president  of 
Grand  Union  In  1947,  has  boosted  volume  by 
pioneering  modern  merchandising  methods 
and  by  developing  a  sixth  een5e  for  going 
outside  the  accepted  bounds  of  food-chain 
activity  whenever  conditions  warranted. 

Surrounded  by  realUts.  Lansing  Shield  Is 
described  by  friends  as  a  "realists'  realist." 
The  idea  of  *3  per  pound  sirloin  frl.ihtens 
him.  Just  as  docs  the  idea  of  $40  shoes.  The 
food  industry,  ho  admits,  faces  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  in  meeting  rliJng  costs, 
without  lidding  to  the  burden  of  consumers. 

He  sees  theie  courses:  a  concentrated 
search  for  top-notch  pcrsDiincl,  and  explora- 
tion of  w:iys  in  v. '.lich  miUerlals  handling 
and  equipment  and  automation  can  l>e  fur- 
ther applied  to  retailing. 

I  his  from  a  fellow  who  represents  an  in- 
dustry which  stars  in  the  Inflation  spiral-  a 
fellow  who  won  a  Rutgers  scholarship  at  15 
and  later  continued  his  education  at  night 
school  before  starting  his  career  as  a  $20-a- 
week  clerk  in  a  grocery  market. 


JUPITER  MISSILE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Pie.sident.  thrrc 
appeared  in  the  p;e.ss  of  the  country  a 
few  days  ago.  under  an  A.s.'^ociuted  Pre.^s 
dateline.  VVn«^hin"ton.  May  24.  an  article, 
the  headline  of  which,  in  the  particular 
paper  from  which  I  took  the  clipping, 
the  B:rmin:;ham  News,  was  "JupiLcr 
Greatest.  Army  declares." 

The  article  quoted  Assi.'^tant  Secretary 
of  the  Aimy  Dewey  Short  as  descnbinp 
lait  Sundays  1.600-mile  fliuht  of  the 
Army's  Jupiter  mi.'=.sile  and  recovery  of 
its  nose  cone  as  "the  greatest  break- 
throuRh  yet  in  missile  development." 

The  entire  comment  by  the  Assistant 
Secretar>'  of  Defense,  whom  many  of  us 
knew  as  a  former  Member  of  th.e  Kou.-^e 
of  Representatives,  and  with  whom  I 
had  the  plca*-ure  of  sorving  for  a  f^ood 
many  years  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  ii  most  interestincr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bcinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuriTr.R  Crtatest,  Armt  Declares 

Washington.  May  24. — Assistant  Secretary 

of   the  Army   Dewey  Short   Friday  described 

last  Sundays  1,600-mile  flight  of  the  Army's 

Jupiter  missile  and  recovery  of  its  nose  cone 


as  "the  greatest  breakthrough  yet  in  missile 
development."  Appearing  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  he  for- 
merly headed  as  a  Republican  Congressman 
from  Missouri,  Short  told  his  onetime  col- 
leagues: 

"The  F>erformance  of  the  Jupiter  demon- 
strates that  we  have  thrust,  accuracy  and 
the  ability  to  bring  a  warhead  back  from 
outer  space  on  target. 

"It  is  the  greatest  breakthrough  yet  It  Is 
more  slgnlflcant  than  all  the  sputniks.  Ex- 
I)l(jrers,  and  other  developments  pvit  to- 
getlier." 

"And  what's  more,  we  did  it  on  a  shoe- 
string."  Short  went  on,  suggesting  that  more 
money  should  be  allotted  for  a  weapon  that 
has  demonstrated  its  value. 

The  comment  on  the  Jupiter  i^rformance 
was  a  departure  from  Short's  prepared  testi- 
mony in  a  hearing  on  proposals  for  military 
construction  in  tlie  year  starting  July  1. 

"We  sliould  concentrate  on  weapons  for 
defence,"  Short  said.  "In  the  Jupiter  we've 
got  it.  We've  got  something  we  can  depend 
tipon.  The  Jupiter  is  by  far  the  most  re- 
liable and  functional  mLsslle  yet  developed." 

In  his  formal  testimony  Short  supported 
the  t347.028  000  in  new  authorizations  In 
military  public  works  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  T 
think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  be  called  to  the 
prcat  achievement  of  the  missile  Jupiter. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  nose  cone  has 
been  hurled  as  hiph  as  this  one  v.ent,  and 
througli  the  vact  oatcr  space  it  traveled, 
and  then  was  recovered  intact.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  breakthroufrh  against 
an.obstacle  which  has  been  a  real  barrier 
up  to  tliis  time— the  reentering  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  friction  and 
the  re.>ultins  heat  are  so  tremendous  that 
it  has  been  most  difllcuU  to  find  a  metal 
and  a  device  capable  of  the  break- 
through. That  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Jupiter  missile. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly sioMiiflcant  because  we  continue  to 
hear  and  read  reports  in  the  precs  that 
the  Jupiter  may  be  discontinued  in  favor 
of  the  Thor.  Recently  we  read  of  a 
change  whereby  the  number  of  units  in 
Europe  that  were  to  be  equipped  with  a 
Jupiter  uas  cut  from  4  to  3,  v.hile  the 
number  to  be  equipped  with  the  missile 
Thor   was  increased   from  4   to   5. 

In  th.e  .'I'.me  article  Secretary  McElroy 
was  quoted  as  saying  a  determination 
would  be  made  later,  and  that  he  would 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  Jupiter's 
bcin'j  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  test  wliich  has 
been  conducted  to  far,  Jupiter  has  shown 
very  c'.early  its  superiority  over  evei-y 
other  long-range  missile — that  is,  the 
IRBM — that  has  yet  been  devi-sed.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  Jupi- 
ter should  be  discontinued  in  favor  of 
another  missile,  supposedly  having  the 
same  range,  which  still  is  unproved.  I 
liope  the  Aimed  Services  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  will  check  the  matter 
most  carefully  and  make  certain  that 
such  a  tiagedy  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who,  Ly  the 
way.  has  been  to  the  Redstone  Arsenal 
and  has  seen  the  tests  and  the  persons 


working  on  them,  and  has  seen  the  two 
missiles.  I  believe  he  has  seen  the  Thor 
missile. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
want  to  see  the  best  IRBM  and  ICBM 
the  services  can  develop,  and  we  do  not 
want  t!ie  experiments  of  any  service  cur- 
tailed when  it  is  making;  real  progress. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  most  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  this  field  ha.«  been  made  at  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  and  by  the  scientific 
feroup  at  Huntsville,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Army. 

As  I  recall,  when  President  Eisenhower 
made  his  television  speech  la^t  fall  in 
connection  with  our  progress  in  mi.ssiles, 
I'.e  exhibited  a  nose  cone  at  that  time 
which  had  successfully  reentered  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  that  was  a  cone 
which  was  developed  at  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  at  Huntsville. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  is  true.  Such 
a  nose  cone  v.as  recovered,  but  its  de- 
scent was  aided  by  artificial  devices. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Undoubtedly  the 
Huntsville  group  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful not  onlv  in  developing  a  nose 
cone  capable  of  reentering  the  atmos- 
phere, but  in  the  develop.ment  of  parts 
of  the  guided  mi.ssile.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  HuntSMJle  group 
had  been  allowed  to  go  ahead  with  its 
work,  unquestionably,  with  the  same 
hardware  and  the  same  equipment  with 
which  the  first  Explorer  was  finally  put 
into  orbit,  the  group  could  have  success- 
fully orbited  the  satellite  many  months 
before  the  satellite  of  the  So\iet  Union 
was  launched. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  probably  could 
have  been  01  bited  as  early  as  the  fall 
of  1955,  but  certauily  not  later  than 
the  fall  of  1956. 

Mr.  KEFAtrVER.  At  least  9  months 
before  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to 
put  sputnik  I  into  orbit.  Therefore, 
a  great  mi.stake  v.as  made  in  stopping 
the  work  when  it  was  slopped. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous error  at  this  time,  when  such  great 
progress  is  being  made,  if  the  efforts  of 
the  group  should  be  curtailed  in  any 
respect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Coaunittee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  satellite  activity. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  mention.  Mr,  President,  if  I  may  im- 
po.se  upon  the  tune  of  the  Senators. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
observed  that  cue  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  Jupiter  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
mobile  and  does  not  have  to  have  a 
fi.xed  firing  point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Jupiter  can  be 
moved  around,  much  as  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery can  be.  I  believe  that  is  not  true 
of  any  other  IRBM  which  has  reached 
a  stage  near  completion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  "Will  the  Senator 
yield  fm'ther? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  mo-st  of  the  discussion  and 
criticism — and  in  some  cases  the  opposi- 
tion— from  foreign  governments  which 
are  our  NATO  alUes,  in  connection  with 
the  guided-missile  program,  has  been 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  perma- 
nent bases  for  launching  missiles.  One 
can  understand  their  feelings,  becau.se  a 
permanent  base  is  certainly  likely  to  be 
an  enemy  target. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  permanent  bnse 
can  easily  be  spotted,  and  once  spotted. 
It  becomes  a  fixed  target. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  On  the  other  hand. 
Jupiter,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  has  a 
mobile  base  which  can  be  taken  right 
along  with  other  artillery.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  from  our  NATO 
friends  would  be  eliminated  if  mobile 
bases  such  as  those  used  by  Jupiter  were 
used  more  extensively. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  Jupiter  can  be  transported 
both  by  carrier  and  by  plane.  Jupiter 
can  be  landed  near  the  site  which  is  to 
be  u.sed  and  can  be  set  up  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how 
long  it  takes  to  set  up  tiie  operation, 
but  I  myself  have  been  a  Reserve  officer 
and  have  served  in  the  aitillery  branch 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  time  which  is  nece.ssary 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  piece  of  heavy 
artillery.  The  setting  up  of  Jupiter  for 
firing  certainly  does  not  take  much  more 
than  the  time  required  to  set  up  a  piece 
of  heavy  artillery. 

In  the  case  of  the  competing  mi.ssile — 
if  one  can  use  the  word  "competing" — 
which  is  the  Thor,  the  missile  requires 
a  permanently  established  launching 
pad. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  saw  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  setting  up  of  Jupiter  on  its 
mobile  base  at  Huntsville.  As  I  recall, 
the  time  taken  to  get  the  pad  down  and 
Jupiter  erected  was  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  very  short  time 
Is  required,  much  less  than  is  re>4Uircd 
for  a  larye  piece  of  artillery. 


OBLIGATION  TO  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

HONORING  THE  UNKNOWN  HEROE.S  OF  WORt  D 
WAR  II  AND  KOREA  BY  REMEMBERING  THEIR 
BUDDIES  IN  THE  NATIONS  VETERANS'  HOS- 
PITALS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  colleasiucs  and  I  were  present 
at  services  for  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

On  Friday.  Memorial  Day.  the  Nation 
will  pause  in  grateful  tribute  to  these 
men  and  to  all  their  buddies  who  did 
not  come  back  from  the  conflicts  in 
which  tliis  country  was  engaged. 

On  May  30.  we  of  Wisconsin,  will 
honor  our  8.023  dead  of  World  War  I. 
our  20.109  dead  of  World  War  II.  our 
2,659  Badger  dead  of  the  Korean  war. 

This  was  the  grim  toll  which,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on  February 
3,  was  taken  from  my  State  in  these 
three  conflicts  alone. 


HOW    CAN    WE    BEST    HONOR    THEM? 

The  question  natuially  arises  in  the 
hearts  of  Wisconsiiutcs  and  all  the 
American  people: 

Aside  from  the  pntrlotic  ccrmonles  which 
It  l.s  oiir  privUege  to  attend,  how  can  we 
truly  honor  these  men  who  pave  the  "iH.st 
lull  measure  of  devotion"'  to  their  flaR?  Or 
to  phra.se  the  qiuvstion  most  specifically  of 
all,  what  deetls  can  we  accomplish  so  th.nt 
we  accompany  our  W)rds  of  tribute  with 
concrete  deeds  of  remembrance? 

(CR   TWO   TASKS — PROTECT   OUR   r.EPUBLlC.    SERVE 
ILL    VETS 

I  think  the  answer  is  twofold: 

First.  The  first  answer  is  to  main- 
tain this  Republic  for  which  they  fought; 
•"One  nation,  indivisible.  With  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 

Maintain  it  how? 

Maintain  it  strong:  maintain  It  free; 
maintain  it  from  all  enemies — foreign 
and  domestic.  Be  pieparcd.  Be  vigi- 
lant.   Be  adequate. 

That.  then,  is  the  first  way  by  which 
we  can  honor  those  who  sleep  in  Flan- 
ders Field,  or  across  the  Potomac,  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  or  in  the 
unmarked  or  marked  graves  of  the 
European,  Asian,  or  other  theaters  of 
operation. 

HEAL  ILL    VETERANS 

Second.  Bui  there  i.v  a  second  way  by 
which  we  can  honor  these  men  with 
more  than  words. 

It  is  to  remember  their  well,  and  par- 
ticularly their  ill.  buddies;  or  to  u'-e  the 
words  of  a  great  American  President, 
"to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  hii  widow  and  for 
his  orphan." 

That  is  why  I  hoi:)e  that  before  the 
end  of  this  se.'-sion  of  the  Cont;re.'-s  we 
will  take  a  sympathetic  new  look  at  the 
adequacy  of  the  Nation's  program  of 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions. 
Why?  So  that  we  can  make  sure  that 
it  is  up  to  date;  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable. 

Naturally,  we  owe  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  the  ill  men  who  carry  with  them 
in  their  bodies  and  in  their  miiida  the 
scars  of  battle. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  land  who  will 
dispute  that  these  wounded  and  sick 
heroes  deserve  the  very  test  medical  care 
in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  over  the  years,  we  have 
developed  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion an  outstanding  medical  program. 

But  we  can  still  further  improve  it. 

And  when  I  .say  "improve  it."  I  mean 
to  u.se  all — I  emphasize,  all — of  the  heal- 
ing arts. 

I  mean  to  enable  bodies  and  mind.s  to 
be  whole,  to  be  .sound,  to  be  healthy  by 
all  the  very  best  physical  and  spiritual 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  men  that 
we  can  possibly  provide. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  a  supplemen- 
tary statement  on  this  subject  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sfnator  Wii  fv — Mobilize  the 
Healing   Arts 

This  morning's  mall  brought  a  welcome 
letter    from     the    Veterans'    Administration 

lacllity  at  Wood,  Wis. 


Mr  D  C  Fermln.  ninnnger  of  the  VA 
rent+T  reported  thai,  r«  a  part  of  a  welcome 
nationwide  prfigram  <i{  jiroRresn,  It  In  now 
possible  for  95  beds  for  tuberculosis  patients 
Rt  our  Waukesha  Hospital  to  be  closed  by 
July    1. 

Why''  Because,  thanks  to  a  substantial 
decrease  In  the  number  of  TB  patients.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  devote  these  beds 
lor   IB  care. 

In  other  words,  these  hofipltal  beds  are 
beln^  closed,  not  becauRe  of  an  economy  ax. 
not  becau.se  of  lack  of  consideration,  but 
because   of    the   very   reverse       Hou  ? 

Thanks  to  nn  enlightened  medical-recearch 
program,  answers  have  been  fovind  to  tuber- 
culosis. What  18  the  result'  Men  vkho  might 
otherwise  have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives 
In   bed  are   now   being  relea.sed. 

This  is  the  type  of  releabe  which  we  want 
to  see  as  many  HI  veterans  as  |>osslble 
achieve — release  to  wholesome,  healtliy  pro- 
ductive life.  Insofar  as   possible. 

WE  OPPOSE  meat-ax  economt 

I  stress  this  point  It  Is  not  the  arbitrary. 
piL-mature  closing  of  hospitals  tlial  we  want. 
Meat-ax  economy,  at  the  expense  of  human 
beings.  Is  something  we  vigorously  oppose. 
The  veterans'  organizations  vt  this  land  can- 
not forget  the  Ill-conceived  efforts  In  the 
past  to  wield  economy  at  the  expense  of 
111  ex-servicemen. 

Many  is  the  time  I  have  joined  with  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  furelKn 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
other  patriotic  groui>«.  In  opposing  nUsgulded 
so-called  economy  efforts  Such  efTort.«  wor- 
shipped the  almighty  dollar.  Instead  of  pay- 
ln({  attention   to  human   needs. 

No:  we  want  veterans  to  receive  the  serv- 
ices to  which  a  gratelul  nation  knows  tliey 
are  entitled. 

And  p.irt  of  that  service  is  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  best  that  medical  science  and 
rehabilitation   can   provide. 

TWO     PHASES     or     AMERICAN     LEGION     riCHT 

In  the  ^:ay  1958  issue  of  American  Legion 
maga/lne  was  an  excrllcnt  rejxjrt,  describing 
an  article  In  tlic  March  3  Medical  Economics. 
That  article,  as  rei^orted  by  the  Legion,  was 
entitled  "This  M  D  Is  the  Veterans'  Beht 
Friend  '  It  described  the  vital  work  of  the 
senior  medical  consultant  of  the  American 
Legion.  Dr.  H.  D.  Shapiro,  renowned  for  tils 
diligence  and  devotion  to  ill  veterans. 

And  In  the  current  Issue  of  the  American 
I  eglon  magaj-lne  Is  a  description  of  another 
phase  of  the  flght  for  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices, as  waged  by  the  national  rehabilitation 
director  of  the  American  Legion,  John  Cor- 
coran. 

He  recently  p<jlntcd  out  to  a  .Senate  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  24  147  vet- 
erans are  now  on  the  waiting  list,  their 
applications  f<.>r  hoepitalizution  having  been 
approved.  These  veterans,  awaitlni;  service, 
and  other  veterans  receiving  »crvlce — cer- 
i.ilnly  need  more  than  the  tialus  quo,  as 
regards  their  ailments.  They  need  to  re- 
ceive proper  attention,  to  be  made  well,  lo 
be  made  whole,  to  be  healed. 

MORE   RESEARCH    E.SSENTIAL.   NATIONAL  CITIZENS* 
COMMITTEE    POINTS    OUT 

More  research  can  help  provide  at  least 
part  of  the  answer  to  these  needs. 

Recently,  my  collcngues  and  I  received  a 
thought-provolilng  letter  from  the  hard- 
hitting executive  director  of  the  National 
CVimmltiee  Against  Mentul  lUness,  Mr.  Mike 
Gorman.  He  pointed  out  that,  tlianks  U> 
research  in  tuberculosis  alone,  within  3  years, 
the  number  of  patients  In  VA  hospitals  was 
able  to  decline  from  16,195  to  13.000. 

With  Mr,  Oormaji'*  letter  came  a  j)owerful 
fact  book  entitled  "What  Is  the  Veterans" 
Administration  Doing  Through  Medical  Rc- 
bearch  To  Save  the  Live?  of  Veterans?" 

The  fact  book  pointed  out  that  according 
to  the  most  competent  medical  exjierls  avail- 
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able  research  lias  not  be^-n  carried  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratlo  i  at  a  hlj'h  enough 
level  to  assure  compre  lenslve  results,  VA 
research  has  been  maintilned  year  after  year 
at  an  arbitrary  low  level,  dl8i)roiX)rtlonaiely 
low.  In  rclatii^n  to  the  o\erall  medical  budget 
of   VA. 

Yet  research  has  long  since  proved  a  thou- 
.^andfold  the  tremendot;s  good  that  it  can 
achieve,  if  11  Is  In  proper  relationship  to 
an  overall  medical  budget. 

From  pages  15  throuci  17  of  the  fact  book 
one  can  find  the  Impressive  evidence  cf  how- 
research  has  paid  off  d jllar-and-ccnts  wise 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

But,  Infinitely  more  inportant  It  has  paid 
ofT  in  terms  of  lives  ^av•ec^  and  healed. 

You  cannot  put  a  pi  ice  tag  tm  a  Fincle 
well  human  being.  You  cannot  attach  a  dol- 
lar sign  to  a  single  vet(  ran  who  can  return 
to  hUi  Wife  and  childrei.  from  a  VA  ht  spiu«l 
well  and  happy. 

Sf.N\T£    BILL   SH'    I'LD   IMISOVE    HOl'SE    VITISI.    N 

The  Senate  ApproprU  tlons  Sutx-ommlttee 
is  now.  at  this  very  mo  nent.  In  the  procet.s 
of  marking  up  next  yeai 's  upprop;  latioUb  for 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstiallon. 

I  hope  that  It  will  .-emember  the  wcll- 
dex-umented  tcstlmfmy  -vhlch  wa.s  presented 
by  leaders  In  the  fight  f(  r  more  research  who 
urjred  a  doubling  i  i  the  VA  research  budpet. 
Ihfse  outstandlnq  leade  s  include  Dr  .Sidney 
F'arbor.  of  the  Boston  Children  s  H(<6pU..l: 
Dr  Fred  .'-^tare.  professor  of  nutrition,  of  the 
Harvard  Sch.xjl  of  Public  Health:  and  Dr. 
Maurice  Plncoffs,  of  Jol  ns  Hopkins  Medici.l 
Sch(x)l. 

By  way  of  further  bn<  kground  to  tlie  dls- 
ttngtjl.shed  auf^plces  under  which  the  appe.il 
for  more  re.search  cam*,  1  Include  at  this 
point  In  my  statemejit  »  list  of  the  sponFor- 
ing  members  of  the  Nat.onal  Health  Educa- 
tion Coimniltee. 

National  Uralth    Eiiuration  Committee.   Inr , 
Krw  York.  N    Y  .  ^pov>ortng  tnrmbcrs 

Mrs  Alben  B.irkley;  William  McC  Blalr. 
Jr.  David  C  CTi>ci;ct:,  G.-n.  William  J  Dono- 
van; Sidney  Farber,  M.  D  ;  Emerson  Foote; 
Mrs  Alice  Fordyce;  Maurice  Goldblatt:  Leon- 
ard Oolden.'on;  Mike  (Jorman;  Mr.s.  John 
Ounther:  John  Ounther  Hudson  Hoiiglaiid, 
Ph  D  :  George  KUlion  Ni.than  S  Kline.  M  D  ; 
Russel  V  Lee  M  ly  .Mr^  Florence  Mnhnney; 
Harold  Muitell.  Je-sle  MarniorFton,  M  D: 
Mrs  Edward  McSweeney;  Gregf  ry  Pincus. 
Sc.  D  :  Mr.s  Samuel  Hosensohn.  Howard 
Rusk.  M  D  ;  Frederick  J  Stare.  M  D  ;  Karl  K 
Van  Meter.  Mrs  Albert  D  Latker,  chairman. 
Jane  E.  McDonough.  executive  secretary. 

ALTIRNATIVE    ANSWERS    TO    MAN'S    Nf  rUS 

But  I  wiinl  to  p  ,int  out  now  that,  as  I 
have  heretofore  indicated,  this  conunittee 
does  not.  of  course,  claim  U>  know  all  the 
an.swers  to  the  problems  oi  man  s  well  being: 
nor.  of  course,  would  any  one  group  or  any 
thinking  Indlvldu;  1. 

Man  Is  a  wondrou.s  creature,  a  complex 
creature  and  the  human  mind  Is  an  amaz- 
ilii;  world  of  Its  o»n. 

"1  he  aiLswers  to  the  problems  of  the  mind 
cannot  come  from   medical   science  alone. 

That  Is  why  I  have  so  frequently  stated 
that  I  t>elle\e  that  every  encourafjemem 
shftuld  be  given  to  those  who  recognize  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man, 

THE   SPIRITL-AL  CHALLENGE   TO    MAN 

The  spirit  of  man  need  not  yield  to  the 
physical  man. 

Sick  and  wounded  heroes  are  not 
"doomed  "  as  some  folks  might  believe,  to  so- 
called  perpetual  Illness. 

These  men.  like  all  men.  were  meant  to 
be  well  and  whole.  These  men.  as  I  have 
Indicated,  have  a  God-plven  birthright  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  We  should  not  de- 
prive them  of  their  birthright  by  our  neg- 
ligence or  cur  apathy  or  by  an   attitude  of 


helpless  and  needless  resignation  to  their 
Bo-called  "fate"  of  Illness, 

These  men  need  an  attitude  and  a  spirit 
of  m.-istery  over  their  conditions,  insofar  ae 
po.sfilble. 

What  more  logical  group  is  there  in  whom 
to  he!p  instill  such  an  attitude  than  the 
liert>es  who  did  not  admit  defeat  on  the  bat- 
tlefield? VVliHi  group  is  likelier  to  demon- 
strate an  attitude  of  courage  against  any 
bo-called  odds  than  the  group,  who,  by  the 
very  wounds  which  they  suffered,  symbolize 
the  highest  type  of  courage  under  enemy 
fire? 

Tfxlay,  It  Is  a  new  enemy.  It  is  the  enemy 
which  impairs,  which  Incapacitates,  which 
disables.  It  is  not  simply  a  physical  enemy, 
for,  ab  even  the  most  learned  scientist  will 
admit,  it  Is  an  enemy  whlcli  one  finds  in 
one's  own  mind. 

STRENCTHLNINC     WORK     OF    VA    CHAPIAINS 

And  so  I  have  been  plea.sed  to  note  certain 
developments  which  I  regard  as  very  help- 
ful— a  movement  among  \A  chaplains.  f(;r 
example,  to  help  strengthen  character  by  im- 
proving the  moj^t  constructive  ot  religious 
programs  for  our  veterans.  Recently,  for 
example,  a  chaplain  educational  seminar  was 
held  at  the  domic. ilan,  center  at  Wood.  Wl,";. 

To  give  patients  the  dvnaniic  message  cf 
religion  is  to  give  them  a  pearl  of  inc.tl- 
culable  value;  for  if  they  get  religion  In  its 
truest  and  highest  sense,  they  will  be  better 
able  Ui  conquer  the  enemy  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

Men  differ  In  their  approach  to  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  It  IS  not  for  any  one  of  us 
to  attempt  to  force  upon  any  man  either 
one's  religious  beliefs  or  one's  scientific 
belief?;. 

But  It  Is  our  task  to  make  available  to  all 
men  constructive  solutions,  as  we  sincerely 
.see  ihem  .^o  that  they  can  get  the  fullejt 
benefit  ol  whatever  tliey  feel  in  their  own 
liearl.'s  and  souls  Is  the  best    i.nswer. 

From  Chaplain  Edward  A  McDonough, 
Director  of  Chaplain  Service  of  VA.  has  come, 
m  response  to  my  request,  a  helpful  report  on 
the  meeting  of  the  spiritual  need.s  of  our  ex- 
srrvkemen,  through  this  Wood  seminar,  and 
other  means, 

He:plng  the  newly  arrived  ill  veteran,  help- 
ing the  critically  ill.  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed the  severely  handicapix>d — thefe 
were  a  few  of  the  subjects  di.^cu^.'-ed  at  the 
M  ly  C  and  7.  seminar  at  Wtxid. 

SC\r.CH  THC  UNKNOWN  — HONOR  THE  I'NKNOWN 
H£RO 

The  Femlnar  Is  symbolic  of  the  searching 
for  truth— t)f  mans  groping  into  the  un- 
known through  research  and  other  means. 

That.   then.   Is   my   conc!u!ion. 

Let  us  search  the  unknown.  If  we  would 
honor  the  Unknown   Soldier. 

Let  us  seek  to  unlock  further  the  mysteries 
of  the  nnlverpe— not  Just  the  mysteries  of 
matter,  but  the  mysteries  of  mind,  as  well. 

Let  us  do  this  to  help  heal  man,  to  lift  him. 
to  raise  him  to  higher  levels  of  achievement 
and   fulfillment. 

This.  then,  would  be  truly  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  on  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE.=^IDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lc;^:islative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

Byrd 

Dlrk.sen 

Allolt 

Capehnrt 

Douglns 

Barrett 

Carl.son 

Dworshak 

Beall 

Case,  N 

J 

Eastland 

Bennett 

Ca.se.  S 

Dak. 

EUendtT 

Bible 

Chavez 

Ervin 

Bricker 

Clark 

Flanders 

Bridges 

Cooper 

Frear 

Bush 

Cotton 

Fulbrlght 

Butler 

Curtis 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hoblltzell 

Holland 

Hruska 

Ives 

Jack.son 

Ja\  its 

John.son.  Tex 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 


Kuchel 

Langer 

Lausche 

Long 

Mngnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

M -Clellan 

M  Nainara 

Morse 

M  jrion 

Mundt 

Murray 

Ncviberger 

Pas  lore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmtre 


Purtell 

R^vercomb 

Robertson 

Russell 

S.iltonstaU 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

S.Tiith.  Maine 

Smith.  N   J. 

Sparkman 

Su-nnis 

Symington 

Taimacige 

Thurmond 

Thve 

W..tkms 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


The     PRESIDENT 
quorum  is  pretent. 


pro    tempore.     A 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  ol  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
tmt;  several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.'^ape  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
<S.  2448  I  to  authorize  a  payment  to  the 
Government  of  Denmark. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  ayreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  n,  12,  and  13  to  the  bill  <H.  R, 
6908'  to  authorize  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  procram  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans, 
to  restore  eligibility  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding in  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  Hcu^e  disagreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nu.m- 
bered  3  to  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  apreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
apreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.  R.  11767)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  17  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  each  w  ith  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr,  KENNEDY,    Mr,  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the   Chair  lay 
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before  the  Senate  the  pendins  business, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  the  morning  hour  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the 
con-^ideration   of  the   bill   be  continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICZR  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  Is  thc^e  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.«;ideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065)  to  provide  for 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  asain 
I  call  up  my  amendment  "F."  as  modified, 
which  is  offered  by  me  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Doroi..As.  Clark.  Mc- 
Namara,  Mansfield.  Murray.  Proxmire, 
Green.  Neubercer.  IIumphrev.  Morse. 
Jackson.  Cakroll,  Ch.wez,  Pastore,  and 
Magnuson. 

The  amendment  as  modiflod.  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "April"  and 
ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

On  page  2.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  the 
following  "(or  after  such  later  dale  as  may 
be  specified  pursuant  to  section  102  (b)  )". 

On  pa^e  2.  strike  out  lines  12  through  16. 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "i3)  ',  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  1  through  19 
and  Inseil  in  lieu  thereof  the  loUowing: 

"DURATION 

"(b)  The  maximum  agcregate  amount  of 
temporary  luiemployment  compensation 
payable  to  any  Individual  luider  this  act 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  16  times  the 
last  weekly  benefit  amounts  (including  allow- 
ance for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment which  was  payable  to  him  pur- 
suant to  the  unemiJloyinpiit  compensation 
law  or  laws  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (3) 
under  which  he  last  exhau.sted  his  rights  be- 
fore making  his  first  claim  under  this  act. 
The  payment  for  any  such  week  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  ."ny  temporary 
additional  unemployment  compen.sntion  pay- 
able to  him  under  the  tinemployment  com- 
penfintion  law  of  any  State  '' 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  3  throu(»h  10: 
change  "(C)"  to  "(b)"  in  line  13  and  change 
••(d)"  to"(c)"  in  line  17. 

On  page  5,  immediately  following  line  25, 
insert  the  following: 

"absence    of    ACRFFMtNT 

"(d)  Where  there  is  no  agreement  under 
section  102.  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  temporary  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  on  the  basis  provided  In 
this  title,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal  agencies 
to  utilize,  pursuant  to  stich  agreements,  the 
facilities  and  services  of  such  agencies,  and 
may  delegate  to  offlclals  of  such  agencies  any 
authority  granted  to  him  by  this  title  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  such  delega- 
tion to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  Secretary  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  allocate  or  transfer  funds 
or  otherwise  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  tem- 
porary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion paid  pursuant  to  such  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  and  to  pay  or  reimburse  such 
agencies  for  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  such  agreements." 

On  page  7.  line  16,  Insert  aiter  "(ta)"  and 
befoie  ■•who.ie"  the  following;  "or  In  a  State 
where  there  is  no  agreement  under  section 
102". 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  8,  Insert 
"(l)". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or. 
(11)  that  the  uneoTployment  compensation 
luw   of   such   Slate   provides:    (A)    that  such 


law  shall  be  applicable  to  employers  employ- 
ing one  or  more  individuals  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year,  (B)  a  benefit  formula 
under  which  the  great  majority  of  the  work- 
ers covered  l>y  sui-h  law  shall  be  eligible  for 
benefit  pavments  equal  to  at  least  50  percent 
of  their  regular  weekly  wages,  and  (C>  that 
the  period  clurin<;  which  all  eligible  claim- 
ants may  receive  unemployment  comj>en.sa- 
tloti  beneflt-s  shall  not  be  less  than  30  weeks; 
or  (111)  that  on  January  1  of  the  taxable  year 
(A)  the  balance  In  such  States'  unemploy- 
ment fund  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
quarter  Is  le.s.s  than  the  amount  of  the  com- 
jjensation  paid  from  such  fund  under  the 
State  unemployment  compen.^atlon  law  dur- 
ing the  6  months'  period  ending  on  such 
last  day  and  (B)  that  the  average  contri- 
bution rate  under  the  Stale  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  taxable  year  Ls  iiot 
less  than  2.7  percent  and  that  the  minimum 
contribution  rate  under  such  law  ft>r  the  2 
preceding  taxable  years  was  not  less  than 
1.2  percent. 

TITLE       PROVISIONS    ArPI.TCABT  «■    TO    rMPlOYrFS 

COVERED     BV     THE     RAILHOAD     UN  tMPLOY  MEN  I 
INSURANCE    ACT 

Sec  .  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  ns  the 
"Board")  shall  pay  temporary  additional 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
title,  for  days  of  unemployment  which  occur 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  3')th 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  oi 
this  act  and  ending  on  March  31,  1959.  to 
Individuals  who  have,  on  or  after  December 
31.  1957.  exhau.sted  their  rights  Ui  unemploy- 
ment benelUs  under  the  Railroad  Unemplo>- 
ment  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (45  U  S.  C. 
351  et  seq  I .  and  who  have  uu  rights  to  un- 
employment compensation  with  respect  to 
such  days  under  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law. 

Sfc.  .  The  temporary  nddltlonal  unem- 
ployment compensation  payable  to  any  Indi- 
vidual under  this  title  shall  be  at  the  dally 
benertt  rate  that  was  payable  to  him  by  the 
Board  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
In.'^urance  Act  when  his  last  exh.iustlon  of 
unemployment  benefits  occurred  before  ho 
makes  a  claim  under  this  title,  but  shall  not 
exceed  a  totnl  amount  equal  to  6.5  tlrries 
the  dally  benefit  rate  that  was  payable  to 
him  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  when  hl.s  last  exhaustion  of  un- 
employment benefits  occurred  before  his 
first  claim  under  this  title.  Such  temporary 
additional  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  except  where  liiconalitent  with  the 
provlslon.s  of  this  act. 

Sec.  .  Any  Individual  who."**  claim  f'lr 
temporary  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  this  title  h«»  been  denied 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  ajipeal  and  review  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions.  Including 
rules  and  regulations,  applicable  to  claims 
denied  under  the  Railroad  Unemployineui 
Insurance  Act. 

Src.  .  An  Individual  Initially  receiving 
temporary  additional  unemoloyment  com- 
pensation under  this  title  shall  not  there- 
after be  entitled  to  recel\e  temporary  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  under 
title  I  of  this  act.  and  his  right  to  receivt- 
temporary  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  this  act  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

Sec.  .  The  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  lor  the 
adininlstration  of  this  act. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  provisions 
of  the  Railroatl  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  to  the  contrary,  temporary  additional 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  from  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment   insurance    account,    and    cXjiensci 


Incurred  by  the  Board  In  carrying  out  th« 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  from  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  adminis- 
tration fund. 

.Sec  .  The  Bnnrd  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pruvlsiuus  of  thU 
title. 

Skc.  .  There  Is  hereby  Rv;thorlzed  to  b^ 
appropriated  funds  sufllclent  to  replenish 
the  rallrt)ad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count to  the  level  at  which  It  would  remain 
but  for  the  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided for  by  this  title. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President .  on  t he 
que.'^tion  of  aureeing  to  my  amendment 
"F."  as  modified,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

-Ihe  PRESIDING  OVYlCZYi.  Is  there 
n  .sufTlcient  second? 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  Hat  16  week.s 
of  duration  in  all  States.  The  adminis- 
tration's loan  ft-ature  is  retained.  Re- 
payment will  be  ncce.s.sary  by  every  State 
unless  the  State's  fund  is  in  disa'Jtrous 
shape  and  unless  all  emp'.oyeis  within  the 
State  arc  piiyiii'4  the  ma.ximum  2  7  per- 
cent.    That  IS  the  first  exemption. 

The  .second  exemption .  as  regards  re- 
payment— and  this  lannuaRe  is  taken 
from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr  Payne  1 — t.s  that  if  the 
State  has  applied  the  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  as  those  stand- 
ards have  been  amended  on  the  sucucs- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvani.\ 
I  Mr.  Clark  1 — namely.  30  weeks  instead 
of  26  weeks: — the  Slate  will  be  excused 
from  repayment.  Olherwi.'^e,  it  will  be 
compulsory  for  the  State  to  repay  the 
amount  to  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Ml.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts  yield  to  me  .' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  will  be 
allowed  the  States,  in  order  that  they 
may  comply  with  this  provision' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  same  time  as 
under  the  admini.«>tratinn's  onyinal  bill — 
in  other  words,  until  1963. 

Mr    AIKFN       1963'' 

Mr    KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr  AIKFN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  .'^hould  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mas^sachusetls  whether  I 
correctly  read  the  amendment.  On  page 
2.  in  line  19.  I  find  the  following: 

(d)  Wh*>re  there  I.h  n<i  a-rreement  tindfr 
section  102.  the  .Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  temiMirary  additional  unemploy- 
ment C(jmpensutlon.  on  the  basis  provldetl 
m  this  title,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  aijrccments  with  Federal  agen- 
cico  to  utilize^ 

And  so  forth 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  language  Is 
taken  from  the  administration's  bill,  as 
it  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Docs  not  it  mean  that 
if  a  State's  legislature  did  not  meet,  and 
if  the  Governor  did  not  aci,  the  Federal 
agency  would  take  over  in  that  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct. 
The    administration's    original    proposal 
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was  that  participation  in  the  propram 
must  be  mandatory;  and  that  language 
is  taken  from  the  administration's  bill. 
The  only  difference  between  the  p>endinp 
amendment,  as  modified,  and  the  oripi- 
nal  proposal  of  the  administration  is  that 
the  latter  provided  for  a  50-percent  in- 
crease of  the  benefits  durinp  the  benefit 
period,  whereas  my  amendment  calls 
for  a  flat  16  weeks.  But  the  provision 
of  the  amendment  in  regard  to  participa- 
tion by  the  States  is  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, as  originally  presented. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I^t  me  say  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Consress  would 
enact  legislation  which  would  set  up  a 
Federal  agency  willun  a  State,  when  the 
State  itself  had  an  opportunity  to  act, 
through  its  elected  officials,  without  giv- 
mg  .some  consideration  to  the  effect  th^t 
miuht  have  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Stale  and  also  on  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship. 

I  believe  the  amendment  eoes  too  far. 
Mr,  KENNEDY.  But  that  lanuua>.'e 
of  the  amendment  is  the  original  lan- 
guai,'e  sui,'i.;ested  by  the  administration, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  every  State 
would  participate. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
mC 

Mr  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNE'IT.     I  lhou;.'ht  I  heard  the 
Senator   from   Ma.ssachusetts  say   there 
would   be  compensation   benefiis  of  not 
less  than  30  weeks 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  In  the  case  of 
the  repayment  provision,  a  State  is 
exempted  from  repaying — under  this 
amendment,  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  I — if  the  State  legislature  has 
enacted  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr  BENNE'nr.  I  am  confused  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "twenty-six." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  was  changed 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  propo.sal  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark),  after  this  amendment  was  called 
up. 

Mr  BENNETT.  So  the  word  "twenty- 
six  "  is  replaced  by  the  word  "thirty  ";  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Yes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  read  this  pro- 
posal, if  it  were  adopted,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  forgivene.s.s  from  the  repay- 
ment obligation,  a  State  would  merely 
have  to  show  that  it  had  changed  its 
unemployment  laws  in  order  to  conform 
to  this  pattern. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  BENNEIT.  But.  as  soon  as  the 
forgiveness  had  been  given  and  had  been 
received,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  State  from  chanymg  back  to 
its  original  patfein. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  In 
such  cases  it  is  always  possible  to  move 
back.  Ihe  Senator  from  Utah  is  correct. 
Mr.  BEHNErrr.  So  there  is  no  a.s.vur- 
ance.  and  probably  no  way  of  obtaining 
assurance,  that  the  goal  toward  which 
the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  is  striv- 
ing would  actually  be  achieved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  a  State  adopted  the  increase  we  have 
prcpo.sed,  and  if  the  SUte  legislature  so 


provided.  It  would  be  quite  unlikely  that 
at  the  next  se.s.sion  the  legislattire  would 
proceed  to  reduce  the  amount. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  the  legislature 
could  actually  proceed  to  do  so  at  the 
same  session. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  must  say  that  the 
proposal  the  Senator  is  supporting  is  full 
of  holes,  becau.se  it  does  not  make  par- 
ticipation automatic;  and  yesterday  I 
indicated  quite  clearly— and  it  is  also 
shown  by  the  teleprams  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  received— that  only  three  or 
four  States  would  participate  in  it.  At 
least  my  amendment  makes  participation 
mandatory,  as  provided  by  the  Hou-se 
■Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  di.^apiees. 
but  I  believe  this  amendment  is  better 
than  any  suggested  alternative  which 
we  mit;ht  consider. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ma^.sachusptts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  taken  the 
lanjiuaue  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  !Mr.  Payne  L 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  Senator's 
amendment  relates  to  direct  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  unemployment 
benefits:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  amendment 
does  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  permanent 
Federal  organization  to  handle  unem- 
ployment benefit  payments,  does  if 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     No;  it  does  not. 

Mr  REVERCOMB.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation,  the  amend- 
ment calls  for  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  helpful  and  to  see  to  it 
that  those  who  may  be  in  need  shall 
no  longer  be  in  want. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  REVERCOMB.  The  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson)  has  referred 
to  the  absence-of-agreement  provision  in 
the  amendment.  This  provides  that  if  a 
State  does  not  or  cannot  make  an  aaree- 
ment  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
borrow  the  money— perhaps  because  of 
prohibitions  within  the  State's  own 
laws— then,  in  order  to  be  effective  and 
really  to  result  in  some  help  in  the  mat- 
ter of  unemployment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  use  its  own  agen- 
cies, and  thus  w  ill  be  able  to  proceed  w  ith 
the  needed  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
who  are  unemployed.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  absolutely  essential 
to  any  immediate  and  effective  relief  of 
unemployment,  and  I  should  like  to  state 
w  hy  I  believe  that  is  so. 

In  view  of  the  existing  unemployment, 
prompt  action  is  needed.  If  a  State 
were  to  act  in  this  field,  it  would  have  to 
call  its  legislature  into  session.  I  realize 
that  that  could  be  done  within  a  reason- 
ably short  period  of  time.  It  w  ould  have 
to  be  done  if  the  State  was  even  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  unemployment 
benefits.  A  State  which  now  pays  un- 
employment benefits  for  24  weeks  might 
wish  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  pay- 
ments,   and    therefore    the    legislature 


would  have  to  meet.    It  might  meet,  and 
might   promptly  respond   and   pass   the 
needed    legislation.     Then   there    would 
arise  the  question  of  the  vadility  of  the 
legislature's  action— a  question  which  we 
know  certainly  will  arise  in  some  States, 
particularly  those  in  which   there   is  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  having 
the  State  borrow  money  without  the  con- 
sent and  action  of  the  voting  citizenship. 
Once  the  lepislature  had  taken  its  action, 
we  can  well  contemplate  that  someone 
in  the  State,  some  citizen,  would  test  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  so  act;  and 
the  question  would  then  go  into  court  as 
to  whether  the  legislature  could  readilv 
authorize  the  agreement  under  the  pend- 
ing bill.     This  would  cau.se  further  delay. 
The  court  might  hold  that  the  lesisla- 
ture   had   no   power  to  provide  for  the 
additional   payments   or   to   borrow   the 
money.     If  the  court  so  held,  the  help 
desired  could  not  be  extended.     In  my 
opinion,    therein    lies    the    fault    of    the 
committee  bill. 

I  state  the.se  views  in  the  hope  that 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  because  I  believe  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  make  this  effort  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployed effective. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Vir^'inia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  express  that 
view  after  some  study  of  Senator  Ke.n- 
NEDYs  amendment.  If  the  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  and  if  we  do  not  include 
in  the  bill  this  provision,  which  will  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  take  this 
action  and  to  give  this  a.ssistance  when 
It  IS  needed,  we  may  just  as  well  aban- 
don the  idea  of  giving  help  in  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation  which  exists 
in  the  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  to  which 
we  can  devote  our  attention.  For  that 
reason  I  am  hopeful  the  amendment  wiil 
be  adopted. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  think  the  provision  for  for- 
giveness of  repayment  mav  be  a  little 
.severe,  but  the  States  can  meet  that  re- 
quirement in  time.  A  State  will  have 
until  1963  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
wants  to  repay  the  money.  Under  this 
amendment  relief  can  be  brought  with 
those  States  which  cannot  under  their 
laws  borrow  money  under  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  now 
before  us. 

I  am  looking  at  the  bill,  as  each  Sen- 
ator. I  am  sure,  will  look  at  it.  princi- 
pally in  the  light  of  the  laws  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar,  the  laws  of  his  own 
State,  and  if  we  permit  the  bill  to  stand 
as  it  is.  and  unless  something  is  done 
along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee cannot  be  of  help.  Therefore,  I 
support  this  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  a  period  of  grace 
during  which  States,  or,  rather,  the  un- 
employed in  the  various  States,  might 
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receive  the  benefits  provided  for  without 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements 
which  the  States  have  until  1963  to  meet? 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  pending 
amendment  would  provide  that  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  at  least,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  I  should  hope,  these 
benefits  might  be  received  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  special  session  of 
the  State  legislature.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  my  own  State,  as  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  thinks  of  his  own 
State,  because  I  believe  the  Vermont  law 
applies  to  employers  of  four  or  more 
persons.  The  provision  we  are  consid- 
ering applies  to  employers  of  one  or  more. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  could  be  done 
by  1963,  so.  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  true  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
Vermont  Legislature  would  be  in  full 
compliance.  7  am  not  optimistic  that  a 
special  session  of  the  loiislatui'e  would 
be  called  immediately.  Of  cour.se,  during 
the  next  few  montlis  just  about  every- 
body in  my  State  will  be  employed,  be- 
cause we  have  very  much  outdoor  con- 
struction and  other  work  going  on,  but 
in  December  there  will  be  more  layoff.s. 
The  more  prosperity  we  have  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  more  laycffs  there  are  in  the 
winter,  unfortunately.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  proposal  would  provide 
for  any  benefits  at  all  immediately,  if 
they  are  needed  immediately. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  provided  that 
when  the  State  does  not  extend  the  ben- 
efits, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  do  it 
directly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  how  long  a  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,     Up  to  July  1959. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  no  special  session  of 
the  legislature  were  called  to  provide  Ihe 
compliance  which  is  called  for  on  pai;e  3 
of  the  amendment,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  make  payments  directly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
That  i.s  v.hat  the  administration  bill 
provided. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  why  I  am 
asking  these  questions  is  that  at  first 
glance,  and  even  at  second  glance,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  appeaij;  to  accomplish  the 
recommendations  I  made  yesterday,  and 
Is  such  an  amendment  as  I  indicated 
should  be  made  to  the  bill  at  it  came 
from  the  House. 

If  the  situation  can  be  taken  care  cf, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated  it  can.  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary when  the  legislature  of  my  State 
meets.  I  shall  have  no  hesitancy  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  because  I  think 
something  along  these  lines  has  to  be 
done  by  way  of  extending  unemployment 
compensation  to  those  out  of  work. 

I  recognize  that  we  take  a  calculated 
risk  in  adopting  any  amendment  what- 
soever, but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
bill  provides  so  few  benefits — at  least.  I 
think  there  would  be  only  a  few  who 
could  take  advantage  of  whatever  bene- 
fits are  offered.  While  it  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  all.  it  is  only  a  little  better 
than  no  bill  at  all.  Unless  I  find  that 
tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mflssachu-setts  contains  some  provisions 
with  which  I  might  disagree,  but  which 


I  have  not  observed  as  yet,  T  shall  expect 
to  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   BENNETT.    Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  desire  to  ask  some 
questions  for  information.  Is  it  correct 
to  say  that  the  persons  who  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Senators 
proposal  are  those  who  would  be  made 
eligible  by  exhaustion  of  State  law  bene- 
fits? To  be  specific,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, if  the  law  applies  to  employers  of 
four  or  more,  then  only  those  i>ersons  are 
eligible,  even  though  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  that  the  law  of  Vermont  must 
be  changed  to  provide  for  employer.s  of 
one  or  more  befure  the  repayment  provi- 
sion comes  into  effect? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Can  the  Senator  UU 
us  the  difference  between  his  proposal 
and  that  whicli  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Mime  1  Mr.  Payne  I  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  repayment  pro- 
vision is  the  same  as  that  which  wa.s 
proposed  by  the  Senator  fiom  Maine.  I 
do  not  have  that  amendment  before  me. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Case!  can  answer  the  question. 
Does  the  propo."5al  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  provide  lor  16  weeks,  or  50  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  check 
that  matter.  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  the  main  difference  is  that  pendinc; 
amendment  provides  for  payment  of  the 
temporary  benefits,  regardless  of  action 
by  the  States  or  their  acceptance.  That 
provision  was  not  included  as  a  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  see.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  pro- 
vided for  26  weeks"  unemployment  com- 
pensation, so  such  beneflLs  would  be  for 
not  less  than  26  weeks.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pro- 
vides for  30  weeks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  period  of  26  weeks 
has  been  recommended  by  the  i'residcnt 
since  1953.  The  Slate  of  Pennsylvania 
now  provides  for  30  weeks.  We  feel  that 
by  19G3  the  30  weeks'  provLsion  will  prob- 
ably be  pretty  generally  applied  by  who- 
ever is  in  change,  as  the  States  grad- 
ually move  ahead  and  broaden  benefits. 
That  is  why  I  was  willing  to  accept  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  also  proposed  the  qualification  of 
one  or  more  employees  and  the  60 -per- 
cent provision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yesterday  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  expres.scd  his  point  of 
view  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  will  not  repeat  the  same 
statement  today,  but  I  believe  the  same 
objections  apply  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  participation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Assuming  that  State  A 
would  not.  under  the  amendment  oCftred 


by  the  Senator  from  Massachasetts.  re- 
spond to  the  opportunity  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  within  a  reasonable  time, 
whatever  that  time  might  be.  then  what 
provLsion  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  make  for  that  State?  Is  it  that 
the  Secretary  would  make  unemploy- 
ment-compensation payments  under  the 
standard  set  forth  In  the  Senators 
amendment,  rather  than  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  State  law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  The  amendment 
only  extends  the  benefits  at  the  same  rate 
the  State  pays. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  So  that  the  pro\isions 
for  standards  incon>orated  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  are  merely 
to  provide  an  incentive  by  which,  if  the 
State  complies,  no  responsibility  will 
exist  for  repayment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator,  if  the  State 
pa.s.sed  legislation  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Fcdi  i  al  Government,  .-o 
that  tlie  State  could  nbtam  the  addaional 
money,  but  the  State  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  changinc  its  standards  to  ccn- 
foini  with  tho.se  specified  in  the  Sena- 
tors amendment,  what  would  be  the  In- 
centive for  the  State  to  take  .--uch  action? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hoj)e  there  will  be 
an  incentive.  I  believe  it  will  be  an 
incentive  not  to  have  to  repay  the  money. 
I  would  consider  that  to  be  a  rood  bar- 
gain for  both  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  follow  the  rea.soning 
the  Senator  i.s  advancing.  Supjxjse  the 
State  took  no  action  in  1959.  and  the  Sec- 
retary then  made  the  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  State  law. 
Could  the  State  sub.^^equent  to  1959  bring 
it.self  into  the  confoi  mity  with  the  stand- 
ards the  Senate  has  proi>oscd? 

Mr  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Then  could  the  State 
receive  any  additional  benefits  by  virtue 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No  There  Is  a  cutoff 
date.  Let  us  a.'^sume  that  the  State  takes 
no  action  and  the  Federal  agencies  make 
direct  payment.s  for  the  additional  16 
weeks.  Then,  when  the  time  for  repay- 
ment comes,  either  the  State  will  repay 
the  money  or  will  be  excused,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  two  conditions  we  have 
set  forth. 

I  am  not  sure  I  am  fully  answering  Uie 
Senator's  questions. 

Mr  KUCHEL.     Yes;  the  Senator  Is. 

Let  me  ask  if  the  Senator  will  explain 
to  the  Senate  th.e  manner  by  which  the 
Sta'.e  would  be  required  to  m.ilie  reim- 
bursement. What  are  the  mechanics  of 
reimbursement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    They  arc  tlic  same  at  ' 
provided  in  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator 
please  indicate  how  they  will  work'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  be.«;t 
thing  to  do  IS  to  turn  to  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration  and  to  look  at  the 
section  which  is  to  be  amended  which  is 
on  page  8.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  bill 
The  Riovision  for  repayment  in  general 
bet;ins  on  pase  7,  and  then  on  page  8  is 
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the  provision  for  repayment  in  special 
ca.^es. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Perhaps  I  can  get  an 
answer  more  quickly  by  a.sking  the  Sen- 
ator: Is  the  repayment  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  come  from  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  which  is  levied? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Unless  the  State 
chooses  to  pay  otherwise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  money  to  be 
utilized  for  the  additional  16-week 
period  will  come  from  the  General 
Treasury? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tire  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  We  will  deal  subse- 
quently. I  take  it,  with  the  other  prob- 
lem.s.  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  rai.sed.  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  not  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment compcn  -ation?  That  matter  w  ould 
come  under  another  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliat  would  have  to 
be  in  addition.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  amendment  we  have  sub- 
mitted received  careful  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Payne:  be  added  to  the  lii:t 
of  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.'-elt'-?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Reed  bill,  which 
was  the  original  administration  bill,  pro- 
vided for  compulsory  participation,  and 
I  have  placed  that  section  t>o  providing 
in  the  amendment. 

The  Mills  bill  treated  all  States  alike 
by  extending  the  duration  for  a  uniform 
16  weeks.  I  have  also  added  that  pro- 
vision. 

The  Herlons  bill,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Hoiise  of  Repre.<^entatives.  was 
con<-ldered  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  the  outriiiht  urant  pro- 
vision, and  provided  for  repayment. 
That  has  been  accepted. 

The  Payne  amendment  excused  the 
States  from  repayment  under  the  two 
stated  conditions,  and  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     T  thank  th.e  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Picsident,  will 
the  Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yii  Id. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion as  to  which  I  think  .some  clarifica- 
tion might  be  helpful  tc  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  nm  lookin.e  at  pace  2  of  the  amend- 
ment, under  the  head.ng  "Absence  of 
Agreement  "  As  I  read  the  lant;uace.  no 
timj  peiiod  is  set  du mg  which  the 
Sti\tcs  may  consider  wl. ether  to  accept 
^        and  make  an  aureement 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  was  no  such 
provision  in  the  oiigina  administration 
bill.  I  would  not  object  if  some  Senator 
wanted  to  offer  an  amenc  ment  to  provide 
that  if  a  State  has  not  acted  by  X  date 
then  the  Federal  Goverr.ment  shall  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  wems  to  me  the 
amendment  will  not  be  completely  clear 
if  that  matter  is  not  co\ered.    It  would 


be  very  diff.cult  for  the  Secretary  to  de- 
cide whether  a  State  was  in  a  posture  of 
agreement,  or  what  the  situation  was. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  rea.soning.  I  am  simply  tak- 
ing the  language  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  original  proposal.  That 
proposal  did  not  contain  such  a  date. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  situation  may 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  States,  and 
it  was  felt  best  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  If  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Senate  that  a  date  ought 
to  be  specified  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  order  to  make 
some  legislative  history  for  the  Record, 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  the  date  should  be  left 
ojien  and  that  the  Secretary  in  his  dis- 
cretion should  decide  at  what  point  the 
Federal  Government  should  move  in,  as- 
sumuig  he  believes  after  that  point  no 
agreement  is  likely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  was  the  origi- 
nal language,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
suggested.  It  is  left  to  the  Secretary's 
discretion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  presented  time  is  not 
particularly  impoitant.  becau.se  the  bill 
provides  that  the  legislation  will  go  into 
effect  only  after  an  agreement  is  made. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that. 
The  only  point  is.  as  I  have  said,  that  I 
took  what  the  administration  suggested 
with  respect  to  whether  the  State  would 
act  or  the  Federal  Government  would 
act.  In  the  administration  bill  the  mat- 
ter was  left  to  the  di.scretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, .so  I  continuc^d  that  pro\ision. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  MORSE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vir^-'inia.  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oref^on. 

Mr.  BYKD.  Mr.  President,  a.^  I  under- 
stand the  nmendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts.  it  would 
eliminate  the  oi)tiunal  feature  of  the 
l)endine  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  a  State  did  not  make 
an  agreement  would  it  be  mandatory 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  make 
payments  to  th.e  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ihe  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  done  with- 
out the  State's  approval,  yet  there  would 
be  a  leual  oblii-'ation  on  the  State  to  re- 
pay out  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Why  has  the  Senator 
objected  to  the  pending  bill,  under  the 
contention  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  special  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  presently  under  considera- 
tion makes  the  provision  mandatoi-y  for 
every  State.  The  bill  presently  under 
consideration  provides  for  an  optional 
course.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  provides 
that  in  cases  where  the  States  do  not 
accept   tlie   provisions   of   the   bill   the 


Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrange- 
ments through  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Senator  proposes  to  do  is  to  force  the 
States,  by  the  operation  of  the  manda- 
tory provision,  to  increase  taxes,  if  need 
be,  without  the  general  assembly  approv- 
ing the  increase. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  my  amendment  in  language  some- 
what different  than  I  would  have  stated 
it. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  it? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  effect  of  the 
language  is  to  provide  that  every  State 
must  participate,  as  the  administration 
originally  recommended,  and  must  re- 
pay unless  it  meets  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  order  to  repay,  a  State 
may  possibly  have  to  increase  the  tax 
rates. 

Air.  ICENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Therefore  the  Federal 
Government  is  telling  the  State  that  it 
must  increase  State  taxes,  without  th.e 
consent  of  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  a  Federal 
program,  to  begin  with.  The  States 
would  merely  be  permitted  to  take  a  tax 
credit.  This  is  not  a  State  program. 
V/hat  is  proposed  is  a  national  law,  to 
compel  all  States  to  participate  in  the 
program.  What  I  am  proposing  is  no 
more  than  the  administration  proposed. 
So  far  as  the  repayment  provision  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  exactly  the  same  language 
which  the  President  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
practical  operation  the  program  is  a 
Slate  program.  It  is  financed  by  each 
State,  in  various  ways.  There  are  dif- 
ferent rates  in  different  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  situation  will 
continue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  it  will  not  continue. 
The  Senator  would  add  IG  weeks  to  the 
duration  in  every  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.     That  would  be  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.     When  the  Senator  sajs 
he  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  payments,  he  considers  that  as 
directing  him  to  do  so,  does  lie  not? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.     And   the  Senator  wouM 
add  16  weeks  in  the  case  of  everv  State. 
:Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   BYRD.     Moreover,    the    Senator 
has    included    the    Payne    amendment, 
which  did  not  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
which  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelm- 
in^r  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  last  night. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  was  under  the  im- 
pression   that    the    vote    was    somewhat 
closer  than  that.    In  any  event,  it  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.     BYRD.     The     so-ca?led     Payne 
amendment  is  included  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     It  is. 
Mr.  BYRD.     Likewise,  the  Senator  has 
accepted  an  amendment  in  regard  to  the 
Railroad  Employment  Insurance  Act. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.     Will  the  Senator  explain 
that  amendment? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  is  present.  I  shall 
yield  to  him,  and  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  that  provision  in  some 
detail. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Payne  amendment 
provided  that  if  a  State  should  adopt 
certain  standards — and  the  Senator  has 
increased  the  standard  from  26  to  30 
weeks,  in  conformity  uith  the  Payne 
amendment — the  particular  State  would 
be  relieved  of  the  oblit;ation  to  repay  any 
of  the  funds  which  the  Government  ex- 
pends throuL'h  agreements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Tluit  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  that  i.s 
coercive  legislation,  to  endeavor  to  have 
the  States  af:ree  to  certain  standard.s 
which  the  Senator  attempt.s  to  pre- 
scribe in  his  amendment.  That  is  the 
effect,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!  says  it  is  inducive 
rather  than  coercive. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever, I  have  had  a  areat  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  If  the  Federal 
Government  offeis  to  relieve  a  State  of 
an  obligation  of  a  rood  many  millions  of 
dollars,  provided  the  State  accepts  cer- 
tain standards,  that  means  Federal  con- 
trol. That  is  what  happens  in  connection 
with  all  such  grants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator's  proposal  and  mine 
is  that  he  would  permit  each  State  to 
assume  or  not  to  assume  the  oblit,'ation. 
The  administration  proposal  was  com- 
pulsoiy,  in  the  sense  that  all  States 
would  have  to  a.«;sume  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Neither  the  administra- 
tion proposal  nor  the  pending  bill  has  in 
it  the  so-called  Payne  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  He 
is  undertaking  to  establish  standards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  undertaking  to 
encourages  the  Slates. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  ofTerinK 
an  inducement  to  relieve  the  States  of 
all  obligation  with  respect  to  the  money 
which  is  paid,  provided  they  adopt  cer- 
tain standards.  Therefore  the  cost  will 
fall  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  States  adopt 
certain  standards,  they  will  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  of  repayment,  and  the 
loans  will  not  be  repaid. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  burden  would  fall  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  burden  could  be  as 
much  as  $1  billion. 

Mr.  KEJNNEDY.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  there  will  be  substantial  repay- 
ments. However,  if  we  could  be  success- 
ful, through  this  program,  in  persuading 
every  State  to  raise  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  30  weeks,  plus  50  percent  of  the 
workers  wage.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
wise  investment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  looks  upon 
the  program  as  a  federalized  program. 
I.  among  others,  look  upon  it  as  a  State 
program.  Regardless  of  the  technical- 
ities. I  submit  that  it  is  a  State  program. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  given  a  dollar  to  it.     The  State 


has  not  given  a  dollar  to  It.  All  the 
money  has  come  from  a  tax  on  employ- 
ers. The  proposed  program  would  rep- 
resent the  first  Instance  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  made  a  direct  ap- 
propriation out  of  the  General  Treasury, 
under  the  condit  ons  of  the  so-called 
Payne  amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Senator  and  my- 
self. I  think  the  program  is  a  State  pro- 
gram. It  has  operated  as  a  State  pro- 
gram. I  challenj;i'  anyone  to  deny  that 
statement.  There  are  different  rates 
and  standard.?  in  each  State.  Thore  arc 
dilTcrent  conditions  of  unemployment  in 
each  State.  What  the  Senator  is  at- 
tempting to  do  i.s  to  have  the  States 
which  have  less  unemployment  contrib- 
ute to  the  States  which  have  a  greater 
amount  of  unemployment,  in  contrast 
with  the  original  conception  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  issue  is,  will  the 
program  to  be  provided  by  the  Congre.ss 
really  do  some  good  in  the  States  or  not'.' 
That  is  the  i.ssue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  there  is  a  State  respon.-.ibility  in- 
volved. He  thinks  it  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  the 
States  have  been  able  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  hopeful  tliat  the  proposed 
legislation  will  meet  it.  The  Senator 
and  I  entirely  disagree.  I  think  the 
•Senator  from  Virginia  feels  that  the 
States  should  meet  the  problem  on  their 
own,  without  any  Federal  assistance  dur- 
ing the  emergency. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Thf  bill  which  the  Sen.T- 
tor  from  Virginia  is  supporting  provides 
for  a.ssistance.    It  provides  for  loans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  alieady  given 
my  judcmeni  that  it  would  not  render 
assistance  to  any  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  pcndinf;  bill 
is  a  useful  bill.  As  it  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
House.  It  was  not  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  gave  the  subject  some  considera- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  not  a 
useful  bill.    The  Senator  and  I  di.sagrtc 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  bill  Is  the  same  bill 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  the  bill 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  'he  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposal  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  imderctand. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  House,  after  ex- 
tended debate,  turned  down  the  Ways 
and  Means  Commitvee  by  a  majority  of 
50  votes.  That  is  vci-y  significant  The 
House  felt  that  the  program  should  be 
handled  by  the  States.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu  etts  feels  that  there 
is  a  competitive  situation  among  the 
States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Theiefore.  he  feels  that 
all  the  rates  should  be  the  same. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  I  have  never 
said  that.  I  have  said  that  the  mini- 
mum standards  should  be  the  same  in  all 
the  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  proposal  have  said  that  they  thought 


the  rates  of  taxation  should  be  the  same, 
because  if  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  tax- 
ation in  one  State  than  in  another,  it 
operates  as  a  discouragement  to  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  compcUtiun  among  the  States  for 
industries  should  be  on  the  basis  of  which 
State  has  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation. 
I  believe  that  all  States  .should  adopt  cer- 
tain minimum  standards.  There  are 
great  variations  in  benefits  among  the 
various  State.".  There  are  variations  In 
tax  rates,  and  In  other  factors.  There 
would  siill  be  a  variation  among  the 
Slates,  but  there  would  not  be  competi- 
tion to  see  which  State  could  have  the 
lowest  unemployment-compensation  tax 
I  believe  that  is  the  situation  today  in 
many  instances. 

Mr  BYRD.  The  Senator  believes  that 
the  benefits  should  be  uniform. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  minimum  bene- 
fits would  be  tied  to  the  average  wage  in 
each  State. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  a  variation  in 
rates  as  between  the  various  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Probably. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  believes  that 
they  should  be  moie  or  less  uniform,  the 
theory  being  that  an  indastiy  will  not 
go  to  a  State  where  the  ratc.=^  are  hich 
If  that  theory  is  to  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  should  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  fix  all  local  taxes, 
income  taxes,  taxes  on  land,  taxes  on 
machinery,  and  everything  else.  Let  us 
abolish  the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  Let  even'thing  be  done 
from  Washington,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  Is  what  this  philosophy 
would  lead  to. 

Heretofore,  the  program  has  been  op- 
erated exclusively  by  the  States,  so  far 
as  benefits  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  taxes  raised  is  concerned. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
plea.'ie  restate  the  question'!' 

Mr.  BYRD  Up  to  this  time  the  bene- 
fits have  been  fixed  by  the  Stales. 

Mr   KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr  BYRD.  And  the  rates  of  taxation 
liave  been  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  pay  for  the  k)enefilR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  apparently 
does  not  believe  the  States  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  $8  billion  which  Ls  now 
on  hand,  which  they  can  do  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mr  KENNTDY.  It  Is  regrettable,  at 
a  time  when  we  have  seilous  unemploy- 
ment problems,  that  the  States  have  not 
done  more,  particularly  with  their  |8'j 
billion  trust  fund.  The  reason  for  the 
competitive  factor  has  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.sylvania.  and  I  can  state 
it  again  from  my  own  experience  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. E\'ery  time  there  has  been 
talk  about  increasing  the  tax,  the  em- 
ployers have  pointed  to  the  competitive 
factor  involved. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  with  respect  to  the 
more   than   $500   million   in   the   States 
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trust  fund  which  he  .«!ays  he  will  use  and 
not  ask  the  Federal  Gove  rnment  for  any 
aid? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Has  the  Governor 
used  that  money? 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  has  ca  led  a  .session  of 
the  leRislature.  or  will  call  it.  Is  that 
n.^t  the  loeical  thing  to  du? 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  hav?  in  mind  whnt 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  hi  .s  .said,  accord- 
tiig  to  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Sun- 
day, namely,  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  help  only  six  Stat»=.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinoi.s  has  stated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  telegrams  he  has  sent  to  the 
Governors,  it  wou'd  a-ssist  only  3  States 
and.  In  the  Senator's  own  judL-ment.  per- 
haps only  2. 

Mr  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  are  good  friends  He  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  thf  Committee  on 
Finance  However,  we  ilo  not  always 
agree,  either  about  his  prophecle"?  or 
about  the  proposed  legislation  on  which 
we  vote.  There  may  be  only  1  or  2 
States,  but  nobody  can  def  nitely  say  that 
there  will  be  cn'.y  2  or  3  St:ites.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ma.v^achuse  ts  believe  that 
New  Yoik.  with  its  M,300  million 
fund 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  believe  New  York  is 
one  State  in  which  the  legislature  has 
given  power  to  the  Governor  to  take 
action. 

Mr  BYRD  Does  the  Senator  not  be- 
lieve that  New  York  has  a  sufTlclcnt  bal- 
ance with  which  to  operate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  States  wUl  re- 
pay the  money  to  the  Tieasury.  unless 
their  funds  are  in  bad  shape,  or  they 
adopt  better  standards  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  President  fo.-  5  years  has 
said: 

It  1>  again  eujgeeted  tliat  the  States  In- 
crease maximum  bcnefl'-s  6o  tliat  the  great 
majority  of  covered  workers  will  be  eligible 
for  paj-ment*  equal  to  at  least  half  tholr 
regular  earnings,  and  that  St  ites  which  have 
not  already  done  f«o  lenRthe.  the  maximum 
term  of  Ijeneflta  lu  26  wtekR  lor  every  person 
who  qualifies  tor  any  benefit  and  who  re- 
mains  uuemployeU   Ihnt  long. 

Tlie  President  has  been  urging  that 
Since  1953. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  natter  for  the 
States.  TTie  legislatures  of  35  States 
have  met,  and  a  good  ffany  of  them 
have  taken  action.  Thi-y  have  in- 
crca.sed  their  benefits  Le.  us  t;ike  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  which  has  $448  mil- 
lion on  hand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  tell  us  what  tabli-  he  Is  read- 
ing? 

Mr.  BYRD  It  is  from  ti  ble  57.  Tliis 
goes  only  to  September  3C,  1957.  It  is 
not  up  to  date. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presl(;ent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Vlmlnia  tell  is  from  what 
page  of  the  hearings  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  reading  from  page 
103  of  the  hearings  but  the  figures  on 
that  page  do  not  seem  to  te  up  to  date. 
I  believe  It  is  correct  to  say  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  withdrawal  the 
money  on  hand   Is  sufUcitnt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  not  uniform, 
although  it  does  apply  to  Oregon  and 
Ala&ka  and  Hawaii  and  M.chigan. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  The  fund  is  being  con- 
stantly replenished  with  the  taxes  that 
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come  In.  Many  States  have  not  by  any 
means  exhausted  their  taxing  power. 
The  State  of  Oregon,  for  example,  made 
an  application  for  a  loan.  It  did  so 
becaiise  It  wanted  to  avoid  increasing 
the  tax.  That  is  the  only  State  which 
has  made  an  application  for  a  loan.  I 
believe  Alaska  made  an  application  also, 
but  that  is  not  a  State. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  my  State  as  to 
whether  that  was  a  legal  action; 
whether  the  State  could  legally  apply 
for  that  loan,  because  of  i,he  2.7  percent 
limitation  which  confronts  us  under  our 
State  constitution.  Our  attorney  gen- 
eral believes  the  loan  is  illegal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  he  may  think  It  is 
illegal,  but  the  money  was  made  avail- 
able. I  am  interested  in  knowing  why 
there  are  not  more  applications  made 
against  that  fund,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1954. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration  thought  the  situation 
required  some  Federal  action.  So  did 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
So  did  the  House,  and  so  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  Ob- 
viously the  Federal  Government  must 
move  in.  The  question  is  to  what  ex- 
tent. On  that  question  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  disagree. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  any  Federal  legislation  at  all? 
Why  cannot  the  States  do  this  for  them- 
selves by  borrowing  from  the  existing 
fund  without  any  further  Federal  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  could  borrow  up  to 
$200  million.  It  has  not  been  generally 
undeistood  what  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides with  respect  to  borrowing.  It 
makes  available  a  sum  of  money  which 
may  reach  a  billion  dollars  for  loans  to 
finance  the  additional  50  percent  dura- 
tion. The  other  fund  has  other  stipula- 
tions. I  refer  to  the  $200  million  fund 
which  is  now  available,  with  certain 
stipulations. 

Mr  CLARK.  Then  the  net  effect  of 
the  pending  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  to 
liberalize  to  some  extent  the  restrictions 
which  are  now  applicable  to  the  $200 
million  fund  under  the  Reed  bill,  and 
would  increase  the  amount  available  for 
loans.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  permits  a  State.  If  It 
chooses  to  exercise  the  option,  to  have  a 
50  percent  duration  Increase.  It  then 
authorizes  loan  of  a  sum  sufRclent  to  pay 
for  It  if  the  States  choose  to  exercLse 
that  option. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  terms  of  acquiring 
money  from  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  requiiement  that  it  repay  the 
money — because  it  does  come  back  to  the 
Federal  Government — out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  State  or  from  the  employers 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  back  for  4  years.    It  is  loaned  to 


the  States  without  interest  for  4  years. 
It  can  then  be  repaid  either  out  of  bal- 
ances In  the  fund — or  it  can  be  paid  by 
a  mandatory  tax  which,  if  the  State  does 
not  repay  the  loan  is  imposed  upon  the 
employers. 

Mr.      CLARK.     Of      that     particular 
State? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Of  that  particular  State. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  very  materially 
meet  the  emergency  by  making  avail- 
able a  large  sum  of  money,  variously  es- 
timated from  $800  million  to  a  billion 
dollars,  in  the  event  that  all  the  States 
take  advantage  of  the  option  in  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  sup- 
porting. Therefore  the  bill  does  provide 
for  the  emergency  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia.  Of  course  in  my  State,  where 
the  fund  is  rapidly  being  depleted  quar- 
ter by  quarter,  this  perhaps  would  be  a 
temporary  paliative.  If,  as  the  Senator 
says,  we  have  a  i>eriod  of  prosperity,  per- 
haps that  would  fix  things.  However, 
at  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  it  would 
mean  placing  an  additional  tax  on  the 
employers. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  The  bill  does  not  say  that. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  State  can  borrow 
from  the  fimd  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
50-percent  increase  in  duration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  I  understand. 
The  repayment  part  is  what  concerns 
me. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  It  Is  the  same  as  Is  pro- 
posed under  the  Senators  amendment. 
It  is  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  4  years 
without  interest.  If  it  is  not  repaid  at 
the  end  of  4  years,  there  is  a  tax  placed 
upon  the  employers  to  pay  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts proposes  to  give  a  grant  from 
the  Federal  Tieasury,  as  I  understand  it. 
He  provides  for  repayment  also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  propose  a 
grant  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  a  loan  from  the 
Treasury,  and  repayment  is  excused. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  repayment,  how- 
ever, is  excused. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  provided  only  when 
the  State  is  willing  to  accept  dictation 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  I  are  not  in  ac- 
cord. I  honor  and  respect  his  position. 
But  my  view  is — I  know  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  agree  with  It — that 
since  this  is  a  national  emergency,  the 
emergency  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  that  there  should  be  na- 
tional minimum  standards. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  attempting  to  secure 
permanent  legislation,  and  are  using  an 
emergency  in  order  to  do  it.  I  think  that 
is  bad  policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct.  I  think  that  is  where 
our  disagreement  arises. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  ought  to  meet  the 
emergency.  I  contend  that  the  House 
bill  would  provide  emergency  relief. 

The  bill  would  make  possible  the  bor- 
rowing of  a  billion  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose with  not  a  dollar  to  be  paid  back 
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until  the   end   of  4  years.     No   interest 
is  being  charged  for  it. 

If  the  States  are  not  able  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  funds,  then  a  tax  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  employers  to  do  it. 
There  will  be  a  uniform  tax  imp>osed 
w  here  money  is  borrowed  and  not  repaid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cepted a  loan  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  then  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
State  standard  would  always  be  met  with 
the  argument  that  within  4  years  the 
employers  would  have  a  tax  placed  on 
them  anyway  to  repay  the  loan.  I  think 
that  would  bring  to  a  stop  all  forward 
progress  within  Pennsylvania,  so  far  a.s 
the  lifting  of  benefits  is  concerned,  be- 
cause there  would  be  apprehension  about 
the  increased  tax  which  would  have  to 
be  paid,  in  any  case,  to  repay  tliose  loans. 

I  think  we  prevent  that  by  giving  the 
States  a  chance  to  move  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts states  my  point  of  view.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  obviously  feels 
differently. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  respect  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  but  it  is 
possible  under  the  amendment  to  pay  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Whatever  taxes  must  be  imposed, 
would  then  be  imposed  on  all  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  facing  a  critical  deficit  sit- 
uation. I  am  advised  now  that  the 
deficit  will  be  $10  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year;  it  may  be  much  more  than 
that.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  taxes  of  everyone  to 
do  something  which  employers,  up  to  this 
time,  have  financed  in  toto  by  their  own 
contributions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  very  clearly  and  fairly 
Stated  the  difference  between  his  view 
and  mine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
Federal  grants  in  this  fasliion.  I  am  op- 
posed to  have  the  Federal  Government 
dictate  to  the  States  in  the  sense  that 
the  Federal  Government  offers  the  States 

an  inducement  or  an  incentive  which  will 
be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  amount 
to  dictation  by  the  Federal  Government, 
because  the  States  will  be  forced  to 
establi.'ih  standards. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachu.'^etts  be- 
lieves in  federalizing  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  I  do  not  criticize 
him.  But  the  next  thing  that  will  happen 
will  be  an  attempt  to  make  all  the  taxes 
uniform. 

In  other  words,  it  will  mean  that  the 
States  which  do  not  have  unemployment 
will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  States  where  large  unemploy- 
ment exists. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  have  pretty  well  explored 
our  differences.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
uniform  taxes  in  the  States,  or  even  to 
do  away  with  the  experience  rating. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  a.ssoclate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  we  would  be 
starting  on  a  pro«  am  which  would  lead 
to  uniformity.  I  tiiink  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  advocating  a  program 
of  uniformity  of  benefits. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  program  is  uni- 
form in  the  sense  that  every  State  par- 
ticipates in  it  now, 

I  think  that  in  1935  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  could  rightly  have  said  that  the 
Federal  Governm^-nt  .should  not  have 
forced  upon  the  Slates  a  system  which 
the  States  did  not  want  to  accept.  But 
that  time  having  passed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  emer^'ency  the  question  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Th^  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  extend 
far  beyond  an  emi-rtiency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  unless  the  emergency  lasts  for  a 
year  or  two  or  three,  the  Payne  amend- 
ment will  be  of  no  value  at  all.  Unless 
the  emergency  continues  for  quite  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Payne  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  last  night,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  has  in- 
corporated in  his  amendment,  would  not 
necessarily  be  operative,  would  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  not  be  op- 
erative unless  its  conditions,  whicli  are 
twofold,  were  met. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Tlie  States  have  until 
19G3,  as  I  understand,  to  make  operative 
the  so-called  Payn-'  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts  feel  that  the  States  will 
voluntarily  make  the  program  operative 
in  order  to  get.  5  years  later,  the  repay- 
ments they  are  to  ;et  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  .some  States  there 
will  be  an  incentive  to  improve  the  State 
benefits  within  the  States,  If  the  States 
do  not  choose  to  do  so,  they  can  reiJay 
the  money  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  a  great  many  precedents, 
it  .seems  to  me,  for  this  program.  The 
Hill-Burton  Act  is  one.  A  large  number 
of  fund-matching  proposals  have  been 
acted  on  by  the  ^Senate.  In  a  sen.se. 
this  is  the  same  kind  of  pioposal.  It 
provides  for  repayment  unless  the  States 
make  other  arrang(  ments. 

Mr.  BYRD,  The  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  Hnance 

the  program  for  1  year  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  So 
would  that  of  the  S.-nator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Af t{  r  1  year,  it  will  have 
to  be  financed  in  s  jme  way.  I  think  it 
should  be  done  by  increa.sed  taxes  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator's  pro- 
po.sal  were  accepted  by  the  States,  there 
would  be  a  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  only  dilfeience  between  the 
Senator's  propo.sal  md  mine  is  that  the 
Senator  does  not  anticipate  that  many 
States  will  benefit  :rom  the  measure  he 
advocates. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Onlv  those  States  which 
need  the  money  v.ill  u.se  it.  I  differ 
with  the  Senator  in  the  view  that  the 
depression  is  naticnwide,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  uniform  all  over  the  country. 
Unemployment  is  concentrated  in  cer- 


tain areas  of  the  country,  and  where 
the  emergency  Is  sufficiently  acute  the 
States  will  u.se  the  money.  But  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  the  Senator — and  I 
have  .some  information  on  tlie  subject; 
we  have  had  many  hearings  on  it — that 
there  Is  a  uniformity  of  depression  all 
over  the  country.  Unemployment  Is 
centered  in  the  areas  where  heavy  in- 
dustry IS  located,  such  as  in  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Six  million  unem- 
ployed is  the  highest  figure  that  has 
been  experienced  since  1939. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  1939  was  10  million  or  more. 
We  might  as  well  have  tliat  figure  in  the 
Record, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  6  million  who 
are  now  unemployed  constitute  the  high- 
est number  of  unemployed  since  1939. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  record  should  show 
also  that  the  total  labor  force  now  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  1939. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  1930's  the  un- 
employment compen-^ation  benefits  in 
relation  to  wages  were  far  higher  than 
they  are  today  This  program  lias  gone 
steadily  downhill. 

Mr  BYRD  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s,sachusett.s  ought  to  rccogni/e 
the  fact  that  unemployment  comes  and 
pecs  In  our  system  of  free  enlerpri.'-e. 
We  cannot  expect  to  have  complete  uni- 
formity of  employment  unless  we  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
ab'^olute  control  of  the  economy. 

From  1933  until  the  boginninfr  of 
World  War  IT.  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  relieve  un- 
employment by  programs  such  a.s  leaf- 
raking.  and  the  like.  But  the  condition 
was  not  corrected  then;  only  the  coming 
of  the  war  corrected  it. 

No  one  dislikes  unemployment  more 
than  I  do.  But  unless  we  are  to  have 
a  totalitarian  government,  a  dictator- 
ship, there  cannot  be  uniformity  of  em- 
ployment in  every  .section  of  the  country. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  In  1939,  Virginias 
maximum  unemployment  compensation 
in  relation  to  wages  was  74  pei-cent  of  the 
wage.  Now  it  is  412  percent.  So  in  iy39 
Virginia— and  all  other  States,  too- 
paid  a  much  hiL'her  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  than  Is  being  paid  to- 
day in  relation  to  the  wages. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  there  1<=  any 
U.se  in  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.sctls 
and  I  debating  the  question  further.  He 
is  at  the  North  Pole,  and  I  am  at  the 
South  Pole,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government.  So  lon«r  as  we  concentrate 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  cannot  do  anythins.  They  have 
to  come  to  Washlnrton;  and  if  tliey  do 
not  want  to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  tries  to 
coerce  the  .States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  US  say  "en- 
courage" them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  uses  the 
word  •encourage":  but  he  knows  what 
it  is.  It  is  coercion.  I  have  been  the 
governor  of  a  State;  I  know  something 
about  the  situation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offers  a  bribe  to  the  Stote,  It  is 
so  great,  In  many  Instance.s.  that  the 
state  cannot  afford  not  to  take  It.  So  I 
call  it  coercion. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  rise  to  make  a  Ic^l."!- 
lative  history  of  the  intent,  purpose,  and 
objectives  of  the  railroad  employment 
coinpeiisation  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered last  night,  and  w  lich  is  the 
amendment  Identified  as  "D"  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  It  is  th(  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  \'a.ssachusetts 
very  graciously  accepted  as  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

In  discussing  the  legislative  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  in  this  very 
important  debate.  I  compliment  him 
for  the  masterful  presentation  he  has 
made  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thaik  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MOIiSE.  The  Senator  has  pre- 
sented most  clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  he  h;vs  so  ably  advocated. 
In  doing  so.  In  the  cour.se  of  his  collo- 
quy with  other  Senators  hf  has  brought 
out  what  obviously  is  a  diflffrence  of  leg- 
islative philosophy  which  exists  among 
Senators,  and  has  for  decades  existed 
in  the  Senate,  as  regards  the  field  of 
.so-called  social-welfare  legislation  with 
which  we  are  dealing  a;  this  time. 
Many  of  the  arguments  I  1  ave  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  legislat.ve  proposals 
of  the  Senator  from  Ma.ss:ichu.setts  are 
in  .some  rcsi>ects  almost  identical  in 
phraseology  with  arguments  I  have  read 
in  years  past  in  the  Concrissional  Rkc- 
ORD,  when  other  great  pie(  es  of  social- 
welfare  legislation,  such  a^  social-secu- 
rity legislation,  were  befor  ?  the  Senate. 
If  Senators  will  check  tie  Conckes- 
sioNAL  Recorp,  they  will  read  with  in- 
terest that  in  those  days  thi-re  was  much 
talk  by  Senators  about  di?tation  from 
the  Federal  Government  .ind  invasion 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  State  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Today,  we  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  more  than  respect 
him:  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say 
that  I  really  love  him  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  and  I  do  not  ajrce  on  vei-y 
many  things  in  the  field  cf  .social-wel- 
fare legislation.  I  realize:  I  ut  that  does 
not  affect  our  mutual  fond;iess  for  each 
other. 

He  ha.s  slated  acain  an  ir  tercsting  po- 
litical philosophy,  and  has  done  so  with 
his  usual  consistency.  He  has  held  to 
it  for  years;  but  for  years  I  have  re- 
jected It  becau.se  in  my  opinion,  woe 
will  come  to  America  in  th"  future  if  we 
provide  for  what  I  respe:tfully  say  I 
believe  are  the  economic  iron  curtains 
Which  the  Senator  from  V.rginla,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  philoophy,  would 
build  on  StaU-  borders.  ;n  a  country 
whose  economy  no  longei  can  be  any 
resjx^cter  of  State  borders. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
the  economy  of  a  totality,  nationwide; 
and  we  have  to  face  econcmic  problems 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  a  id  to  urge  a 
cooperative  Federal-State  program  in 
the  handling  of  great  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  such  as  t^e  one  of  un- 
emplojTnent, 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  says  he  thinks  the  dcprcsdon 


or  recession  Is  still  spotty,  not  uniform. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  not  make  it 
less  spotty  if  we  do  not  do  something 
quickly  about  helping  the  unemployed. 

Characteristic  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  properly  could  be  described  as 
emergency  le^'islation.  is  the  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  that  its  enactment  would  guar- 
antee a  perpetuation  of  the  emergency. 

But,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  that, 
the  Congress  should  enact  measures 
which  will  do  something  about  filling 
the  empty  stomachs  of  the  growing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hungry  per- 
sons in  our  country  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment-insurance  benefits 
or  wlio  soon  will  do  .so.  I  am  interested 
in  tliat  subject,  and  in  helping  them. 

Whenever  I  have  to  choose  between 
human  welfare  and  dollars,  I  choose 
human  welfare,  because  my  confidence 
in  our  free-enterprise  system  and  in  our 
joint  Federal-State  system  of  govern- 
ment is  such  that  I  know  the  Federal 
Government  always  will  have  sufficient 
economic  power  and  strength  to  meet  an 
emergency,  such  as  the  one  now  con- 
fronting us. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  really  is  one  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  trying 
to  meet  quickly  the  hunger  needs,  the 
rent  needs,  the  clothing  needs,  and  the 
other  human-neces.sity  needs  of  what 
the  flfTures  show  to  be  a  minimum  of 
6  million  unemployed.  Let  us  stress 
that  point.  Throughout  the  debate,  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  6  million 
unemployed.  However,  in  my  judgment 
the  number  of  unemployed  is  substan- 
tially greater.  We  know  from  reliable 
Government  statistics  that  there  are  at 
lea.st  that  many  unemployed.  However, 
as  has  been  stated  again  and  again  dur- 
ing the  debate,  that  number  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  unemployed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  how  many  unemployed  there  are,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  satis- 
fled  with  what  the  Government  figures 
show,  because  of  course  they  are  based 
on  the  unemployment-insurance  figures. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  that  the 
Byrd  bill 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
House  bill;    it  did  not  originate  in  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  realize  that.  But 
under  the  masterful  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  the  Senate, 
the  bill  will  soon  become  the  Byrd  bill. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  accept  the  correction,  and  I 
shall  call  it  the  House  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  all  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  will  do  will  be  to 
guarantee  a  continuation  of  the  emer- 
gency; and  I  speak  respectfully. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  House  passed  the  buck  to  the  States. 
I  believe  the  House  walked  out  on  the 
matter  of  joint  Federal-State  responsi- 
bility regai-ding  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  argued 
that  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  should  have  great 
weight  and  influence  with  all  Senators. 


However,  that  argument  does  not  Im- 
press me.  I  respect  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House;  but  the  course  of  action  I  take 
in  the  Senate  will  never  be  determined 
by  a  course  of  action  taken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Instead,  the  course 
of  action  I  take  will  be  determined  by 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  merits  of  the 
legislative  proposals  before  me. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  the 
study  job.  Let  us  read  the  debates  on 
this  matter  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  compare  them  with  the  very 
thorough  analytical  job  done  by  the 
House  Wr.ys  and  Means  Committee. 
Then  we  ■quickly  see  the  difference  be- 
tween what  was  done  by  a  group  of  men 
who  did  their  bookwork  and  what  was 
done  by  a  group  of  men  who  acted  in  a 
political  arena.  The  difference  is  con- 
siderable. 

In  my  judgment,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did  a  fine  bookwork 
job,  and  submitted  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations which  I  believe  we  should 
ponder  long  and  hard. 

Senators  can  say  all  they  wish  about 
what  is  left  in  some  State  funds,  and 
Senators  can  argue  until  doomsday  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  will  put  the  States  in  a  position 
in  which  they  can  take  some  action.  Yet 
in  the  minority  views  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouglas1 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  and  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  governors  at  the  Senate  committee 
hearings — and  the  minority  views  and 
the  printed  hearings  are  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator — I  believe  we  have  the  best 
evidence  of  what  will  hapi>en  in  the 
States.  That  evidence  has  come  from 
the  witnesses  who  are  best  qualified  to 
testify  regarding  what  will  happen  In  the 
States;  it  has  come  from  the  governors 
themselves.  At  the  Senate  committee 
hearings,  governor  after  governor  stated 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
not  meet  their  needs ;  and  governor  after 
governor  stated  that  there  would  have 
to  be  special  sessions  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. Some  governors  stated  that 
their  States  have  constitutional  limita- 
tions which  will  make  the  problem  a  very 
difficult  one. 

That  is  why  T  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  believe  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  passes  the  buck  to  the  States,  and 
gives  further  good  assurance  that  the 
emergency  in  the  case  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  will  continue,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  not,  in  fact,  meet  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility;  namely,  to  act  now  in  a 
way  which  will  be  effective  in  getting 
unemployment-benefit-insurance  funds 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  need  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Surely  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  does  not  imagine  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Colorado,  for  example — his  statement 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  minority 
views — means  that  our  State  is  bound 
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hand  and  foot,  and  can  do  nothing  with 
this  fund. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Senators  should 
read  that  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 
Colorado  would  be  unable  to  make  addi- 
tional payments  or  extend  duration  thereof 
without  amendatory  State  legislation. 

Our  State  legislature  adjourned  a 
short  time  ago.  There  is  a  ses^.ion  every 
year.  This  recession  or  unemployment 
situation  was  as  prevalent  before  the 
legislature  adjourned  as  it  is  now.  In- 
cidentally, in  Colorado  it  is  not  bad. 
Conditions  in  Colorado  are  improving 
constantly.  In  fact,  the  situation  was 
worse  when  the  legislature  was  in  session 
than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  could  make  the  contentioi;  he 
made. 

There  Is  contained  In  the  hearings 
the  statement  of  George  Docking.  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing can  be  implied  from  such  state- 
ments except  that  the  States  cannot 
act  without  legislation.  The  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  States,  or  a  great  many 
of  them,  meet  every  year. 

I  realize  there  is  a  difference  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  p>olitical  approach 
to  this  bill.  We  in  Colorado  have  had  a 
very  capable  administration  of  our  fund 
under  Bernard  Teats,  who,  incidentally, 
is  not  a  member  of  my  party,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposirag  party.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  him,  which  I 
.shall  place  in  the  Record  hiler  in  the 
day,  concerning  this  matter.  I  believe 
the  problem  is  the  re.sponsibility  of  our 
Governor.  Incidentally,  he  is  a  member 
of  another  party,  but  I  am  sure  he 
would,  if  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  our  workers,  ask  our  legislature 
for  such  authority  as  may  be  needed. 
Our  legislature  adjourned  recently. 

So  I  do  not  think,  as  the  Senator's 
Statement. seems  to  imply,  that  the  Gov- 
ernors' replies  should  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  the  States  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  propo.sed  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  internal  political  situa- 
tion in  Colorado,  and  I  did  not  \va\c  the 
Colorado  Governor's  reply  in  mind  spe- 
cifically when  I  made  my  statement,  but 
I  think  a  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  is  more  in 
favor  of  my  side  of  the  ledger  than  the 
side  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  be- 
cause, if  it  is  true  that  the  legislature 
ended  its  session  and  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  it  .seems  to  be 
further  evidence  that  the  House  bill  is 
not  going  to  produce  any  quicker  action 
by  the  States.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  think,  pointed  out  in  debate 
yesterday,  that  the  statements  by  the 
Governors  are  by  and  large  again.st  tiie 
House  bill  and  In  favor  of  a  cooperative 
Federal  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
Kennedy  proposal.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  am  making.  I  think  that  if  the 
buck  is  passed  to  the  States,  there  will 
continue  to  be  no  action  for  quite  some 
time,  and  fellow  Americans  will  go 
hungry  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  ALXOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  observation?  I  realize 
I  am  imposing  on  his  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  The  Senator 
never  imposes. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  make  It  clear, 
.«!o  far  as  my  own  office  is  concerned,  that 
I  have  no  statements  from  my  State 
other  than  in  support  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  tryln;::  to  discu.ss  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Colorado.  I  am  sim- 
,  ply  saying  that  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
bolonfjs  to  another  party.  I  am  sure 
that  if  he  had  fi'lt  any  legislation  was 
.  needed,  or  that  the  situation  in  Colo- 
rado demanded  it,  he  would  have  asked 
for  such  legislation,  and  he  would  have 
obtained  it. 

Mr.  MORFE.  Did  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature adjourn  in  February,  or  March, 
or  April? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  well  along  in 
March. 

Mr.  MORSE.    March'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  exact  date,  but  if  he  wishes  it, 
I  shall  get  it  for  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  relate  tlie  Colorado  legislative 
situation.  Yet  the  Governor  did  send 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas! 
a  statement,  which,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Colorado,  indi- 
cated there  had  to  be  special  legislation 
if  Colorado  were  to  take  whatever  ad- 
vantage it  might  find  possible  under  the 
Hou.se  bill.  Is  that  a  correct  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  say  it  in- 
dicates it.    That  is  what  it  savs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  permit  me  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  passage 
from  the  minority  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I  and  my.self. 
which  dealt  in  detail  with  the  response 
of  the  Governors,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
that  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pa.s.sage 
from  the  minority  views  beginning  on 
page  7.  under  the  heading  "Delays  and 
Doubts  About  State  Action  Under  H.  R. 
12065.'  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of 
page  17,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  This  will  give  the  e.ssence  of 
the  replies  of  some  35  governors,  to- 
gether with  a  press  statement  by  the 
36th  governor,  indicating  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  felt  they  did  not 
have  power  without  new  State  legisla- 
tion to  act  directly,  and  that  some 
thought  either  a  referendum  or  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them,  to  take  advantage  of 
H.  R.  12065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  luianimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  minority  views  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.    DiXAYS    AND    DOUBTS    ABOUT    STATE    ACTIOM 
UNDER    H.    R.     12063 

Wlien  a  bill  was  first  brought  forward  by 
the  administration  to  meet  the  growing 
emergency    arising  from   persons   exhausting 


their  unemployment  benefit  rights,  that  bill, 
H.  R,  11679.  Included  all  Slates.  It  contained 
no  provision  giving  stales  an  option  not  to 
allow  their  workers  to  receive  the  exteuded 
beneflus. 

Congressman  Baker  asked  Secretary 
Mitchell  what  his  ohjectlon  was  to  making 
the  plan  optional.  The  secretary  candidly 
replied : 

"If  this  program  were  to  be  made  optional. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  this  might  well  require 
Individual  Utate  legislative  action  In  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  blate  wished 
to  take  the  option  •  •  •.  It  wuuld  seem 
to  me  that  this  would  delay  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program. "  (House  hearings,  p. 
41.) 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Commltt«e, 
however.  Secretary  Mitchell  surprisingly  en- 
dorsed H  R  l:J065.  de.spuc  the  bt.iie  option 
provision  written  Into  the  bill  In  the  House, 
and  stated  that  he  thcju^^ht  It  uvoiUed  the 
necessity  that  the  Slate  legislature  should 
meet.  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  04  95  )  lie 
readily  conceded,  on  the  other  haiul,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  solicitor  had  analyzed 
the  Slate  laws  In  this  respect,  or  sout;ht  In- 
formation from  governors  or  other  Stale  of- 
ficials as  to  whether  they  could  accept  the 
terms  of  H  R.  lJu65  without  new  Stale 
legislation.  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  111-112  ) 

But  this  Is  a  crucial  question,  largely  de- 
termining the  promptness,  the  likelihood, 
the  scope,  and  the  fairness  of  the  proposed 
aid  to  the  unemployed  who  have  exhausted 
their  rights  to  benefits. 

To  secure  definitive  answers  from  the 
States  as  to  what  they  could  do  under  H  R 
12065.  the  Senator  from  IlUnoln  addressed 
an  Inquiry  to  the  Governors  of  all  Slates 
and  of  Aliiska  and  Hawaii.  He  asked  whether 
the  governor  or  Stale  agency  admmisiering 
unemployment  compensation  has  authority 
without  action  by  the  State  legislature  to 
enter  Into  the  agreements  contemplated  by 
H  R  12065.  If  specific  legislation  authority 
IS  required,  he  asked  If  Stale  law  now  grants 
It  or  If  additional  le^jlslaflve  action  Is  ne«led. 
He  also  sent  copies  of  H  R  12u65  as  paiised 
by  the  House  to  governors.  (For  full  text  of 
inquiry,  see  p    113  of  the  Senate  hearings  > 

The  replies  from  the  governors  and  other 
State  ofBclals  ofTer  conclusive  procjf.  In  our 
opinion,  that  the  majority  of  the  States  prob- 
ably cannot,  without  new  leglAlatlve  action 
(and  In  some  cases  constitutional  changes) 
take  action  provided  for  In  H.  R.  12065  to 
extend  benefits  for  their  unemployed  Brief 
excerpts  from  their  replies  make  this  quite 
clear.  (L<x-atlon  of  full  texts  of  replies  In 
Senate  hearings  is  noted  alter  each  ) 

A.  States  probably  requiring  Icgixlatiie  action 
California  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  12&-130)  : 
"Doubt  exists  whether  the  Governor  or 
director  of  the  Culifornla  E>epartment  of 
Employment  •  •  •  have  the  Riith'Tlty  with- 
out action  by  the  California  Legislature  to 
enter  Into  an  a(<rr«'ment  under  H  R.  12065 
to  pay  benefits  to  Individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  comi>enbatlon 
rights  under  llie  CallXuriila  unemployment 
compensation   law. 

■'Act  of  enlerInK  Into  such  an  agreement 
would  constitute  a  consent  by  a  State  officer 
to  the  applicntlon  at  a  future  date  of  an 
Increased  Federal  tax  upon  certain  California 
employers  to  restore  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment those  Federal  funds  used  by  the  State 
In  the  payment  of  benellts  under  the  Federal 
provisions.*  •  •.  In  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment and  consent  no  Increased  Federal  lax 
would  apijly    •    •    •. 

•In  view  of  these  consequences,  the  act  of 
agreement  and  consent  would  appear  to  re- 
quire legislative  authorization  and  Is  not 
purely  executive  in  character.  Under  the 
California  constitution,  neither  the  Gov- 
ernor nor  the  director  of  employment  cuu 
exercise  such  legislative  power   •    •    •. 

"Accordingly  California  legislation  would 
be  required  before  an  agreement  and  consent 
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could    be    entered    Into    pursuant    to    H.    R. 
12065. 

"Goodwin   J.  Knight, 

"Goi  eriior." 

Colorado   (Senate  henrlnt  s.  p    130)  : 
"Colorado  would  be  unatle  to  make  addi- 
tional payments  or  extend  duration  thereof 
without  amendatory  State  le>;lslatlon  •    •    '. 
"Steve   McNuhols, 
"G<Ji  ern  jr  o/  Colorado." 

Connecticut  (Senate  heailiips,  p  155  i  : 
"Attorney  General  John  J  Bracken.  Slate's 
chief  legal  officer,  adxises  •  •  •  'the  adminis- 
trator has  no  present  authority  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  for  the  )Byment  of  bene- 
fits provided  under  H  R  12(65*  •  •  Neither 
you  as  Governor  nor  the  admliustrator  ol 
the  State  unemployment  c<  mpensatlon  fund 
have  authority  to  request  Federal  funds  In 
the  nature  of  a  loan  in  arcoidance  with  ihe 
provisions  of  H.  R    12065  ' 

"Asr   RiBicofr. 
"Governor  c/  Connecticut." 

Indiana  (Senate  hearings,  p.  131): 
"1  am  advised  by  the  attoney  genenil  •  •  • 
that    legislation   would    be    necessary   In    any 
event,  and   It   is   %ery   |>ovMt  le   that    a   consii- 
tuiluual   Mniendmeat    would    be    rcqulied. 
"Hasold   W      Handley. 

"Guict  ini  of  Indiana." 

Kansas  (Senate  hearings,  p   128) : 

'Employment  security  ngency  has  grave 
doubts  that  such  authorilj  (to  enter  agree- 
ments to  pay  benertus  U  State  fvnid  Is  reim- 
bursed) extends  to  the  acreemenl  as  pro- 
vided In  H.  R  12t6.i  In  \lew  ol  repayable 
features. 

"Oroncr   Docking. 
"Coj-e;  nor  of  Kan.iaa." 

Louisiana  - 

"Specific  Louisiana  legislation  would  be 
required  for  Louisiana  to  obligate  ll.self  to 
the  repayment  to  the  Federal  Covernmenl 
of  temi>jr;iry  unemploymt  nl  benefits  con- 
templated by  H   R. 12065 

"E.^BL    K      LoNC. 

"Core;  ncr  of  Loui.>tana." 

Maine  (Senate  hearings  f  p   156  157)  : 
"1  do  not  have  the  authoilty.  without  ac- 
tion by  the  Maine  Lei; isl.tt lire,  to  request  the 
new   Federal   funds  and   to  enter   the  agree- 
ment authorized  by  H   R    12065. 

"Accordingly  I  prerenled  the  problem  to 
the  Maine  Legislature,  which  had  been  con- 
vened In  special  sess-lon  on  May  7.  1958  •  •  *. 
The  legislature  refused  to  enact  the  sug- 
gested legislation  and  has  adjourned.  As  a 
result,  the  State  of  M.iliie  is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  o(  the  provisions  of 
H  R  120C5  In  the  event  U  should  l>ec(jme 
Inw." 

•  EDMrNt>  .S    Mt'SKiE. 

'Governor  o/  Maine." 

Maryland  (Senate  hearings,  p  r;4  i  : 
"This  extension  lu  the  benefit  |)eriod  will 
require  legl.shilive  action,  and  the  Ciovernor 
Is  rrynly  to  call  o  Rp«*<ial  session  «J  the  Mnry- 
litnd  General  Asseml^h  lor  this  S|)ecinc  pur- 
pose at  the  proper  time. 

"Ai.nr.sT  W    Ot'iNN. 
"Asxiita'it  to  tiif  Goirrnnr." 

Massachusetts  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  l.Tl- 
132)  : 

"S!)*clflc  additional  legislation  may  there- 
fore be  necessary. 

"CH*«ir«  D    Sloajit, 
"Legal  Couv^rl  and   Chtrf   Secretary 
to  Governor  Furcolo  of  Ma-ssachu- 
setta.' 

Missouri  (Senate  hearings,  p  157)  : 
■  I    have    no    such    authority    as    Governor 
•    •    •.  Additional  action  by  the  State  legis- 
lature Would  be  necessjiry 

••Jamfs  T    Blair.  Jr., 
'Governor  of  Missouri." 

New  Hampshire  (Senate  hearings,  p.  157) : 

"Am    advised    by    attorney    general's    office 

thill   specllic    legislative    authority    uould    be 


required   to   implement  H.  R.   12065  In   New 
Hampshire. 

"Lane  Dwinell, 

"Governor." 

North  Dakota  (.Senate  hearings,  p.  1321- 
"The  legal  department  of  our  State  is  of 
the  opinion  that  It  would  not  be  possible, 
under  present  Slate  legislation,  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  l.s  their  opinion  thai  new 
legislation  would  be  necefsary. 

"John  E    Davis, 

"Got;erTior." 

Oklahoma  (Senate  hearings,  p  299): 
"This  bill  IS  completely  u--eless  In  giving 
aid  to  the  unemplcjyed  of  Oklahoma  who 
have  exceeded  our  beneSts  under  the  law. 
It  would  take  action  by  our  State  legisla- 
ture which  meets  in  Januiiry  of  next 
year   *    •    •. 

"Raymond  Gary. 
"Coteriior  of  Oklahoma." 

Oregon    (.Senate   hearings,   pp     132    133)- 
"Additional     legislative    action    would    be 
required  to  pi-rmlt  Oregon  to  operate  under 
the  terms  ol  H    R.  12066  as  It  Is  now  pend- 
ing. 

"Robert  D.  Hoi.me.s. 
"Governor  of  Oregon  " 

Rhode  Island  (Senate  hearings,  pp  296- 
297)  : 

"This  bill  In  Its  present  form  could  com- 
porind  Rhfxic  Islands  difficulties,  rather 
than  solving  them.  Rhode  I.sland  s  unem- 
ployment reserves  are  not  In  a  strong 
enough  position  to  permit  repayment  of 
loans  necessitated  by  the  present  unemploy- 
ment needs.  Moreover.  Rhode  I.sland  em- 
ployers are  already  paying  the  maximum 
tax  rate  of  2  7  percent,  and  additional  em- 
ployer taxes  to  repay  a  loan  would  place 
Rhode  I.'-land  Industry  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage This  would  be  gro.ssly  unfair 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the.^^e  additional 
costs  are  created  by  national  economic  con- 
ditions  •    •    •. 

"Thu.s  sp-clal  legislation  and  approval  by 
referendum  would  be  needed  to  permit 
Rhode  I.sland  to  accept  a  loan  such  as  that 
provided  for  In  H    R.  12065. 

"Fortunately,  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  Is  now  In  ses.slon  •  •  •  How- 
ever, I  cannot  sny  at  this  time  what  the 
prospects  are  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion  •    •    •. 

"Dennis  J    RnnrRTS. 

"Governor." 

South  Carolina  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  157- 
158)  • 

"Mr  Bush  (general  counsel  for  unemploy- 
ment security  commission)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  commis- 
sion would  have  the  aiuliorlty.  Wilhovit  ac- 
tion by  the  legislature,  to  request  these  funds 
or  to  obllgnte  the  State  to  repay  such  funds  * 
either  directly  or  through  the  collection  of 
an  additional  tax  on  employers. 

"M.  T  Pitts, 

"Acting  Legal  Assi.^tant  to  Governor." 
South  Dakota  (Senate  hearings,  p   133)  : 
"It  would   require   action  by  Slate  legisla- 
ture  to  request  new  Federal  funds  provided 
in  H   R    12J65. 

"Gov.  JOF  PoSS." 

Tennessee  (Senate  hearings,  p  129  i* 
"This  State  could  not  enter  into  the  ."-gree- 
ment  extending  Stale  benefits  conlemplsUed 
by  H  R.  12065  under  authority  granted  by 
pre.ienl  statutes  either  to  the  Governor  or  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  TenneFsee  Deuart- 
ment  oi  EMM  Accordingly  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  required  by  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly.   •    •    • 

"Frank  G.  Clemtnt. 
"Goicrrior  o/ ren7ie*A'er." 

Virginia  (Senate  hearings,  p.  126)  : 
"At  the  present  time  I  have  no  Intention 
of  asking  lor  the  repayable  advance  of  Fed- 


eral funds  proposed  by  H  R.  12065  for  tem- 
porary extension  of  State  unemployment 
benefits.  If  such  an  advance  were  necessary 
or  desirable  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  specific 
legislative  authority  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

"J.  Lindsay  .Almond.  Jr., 

"Goiernoro/ V'lrpwjia." 
Washington  (Senate  hearings,  p.  133  i  : 
"Governor  and  the  State  employment  se- 
curity department  lack  the  power  to  enter 
into  agreement  to  receive  moneys  under 
terms  of  H.  R.  12065  without  legislative  ac- 
tion  •    •    •, 

"Albert  D.   Rosellini, 

"Governor. 
"By  Peteh  R.  Giovine. 
"Commi-SAionfr,    Employment    Secu- 
rity Department ." 
Wisconsin   (Senate  hearings,  p    1551  : 
"The  probable  need  for  a  brief  legislative 
session    Is   under   active   consideration    here, 
pending  Senate  action  on  H.  R.  12065. 
"Vernon  W.  Thompson. 
"GoterTior,  State  of  Wisconsin." 

Wyoming  (Senate  hearings,  pp  133-34): 
"Wyoming's  unemployment -compensation 
law  Is  not  presently  amenable  to  advance- 
ment of  moneys  to  the  State  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  benefit  p.Tvmenls  to  unem- 
ployed persons  who  are  covered  by  the  Stale 
law  but  who  have  exhausted  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Legislative  action 
would  be  necessary  for  V/yoming  to  request 
such  Federal  funds   •    •    *. 

"MiLWARD  L   Simpson. 
"Governor  of  Wyoming  " 

Alaska  (Senate  hearings,  p.  129  i  : 
"Neither  I  nor  the  Alaska  Employment 
Security  Commission  have  the  authority. 
Without  action  by  our  legi.'^lature.  to  request 
funds  under  proposed  Temporary  Employ- 
ment Compcn-sallon  Act  of  1958.  H.  R 
12065   •    •    •, 

"Mike  STrpovicH. 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

Hawaii  (Ssnale  hearings,  p.  130)  : 
"Such  agreement  may  be  entered  into  only  • 
if  provisions  are  made  for  the  reimbursement 
to  the  Territorial  unemployment-compensa- 
tion fund  of  benefits  paid  under  the  law  of 
another  Slate  or  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"The  effect  of  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Territory  would  be  obligated  to  repay  the 
Federal  Government  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly throti^h  the  collection  of  an  additional 
Federal  tax  lor  benefits  paid  to  persons  net 
entitled  thereto  under  the  Hawaii  employ- 
ment-security law  wold  be  to  enlarge  the 
Territorial  statute  by  administrative  action 
and  wovild  be  Illegal.  Such  action  may  only 
be  taken  by  the  legislature    •    •    •. 

""arrant  L.  Tt'RNrH. 
"Acting  Governor  of  Hauaii." 

B.   State.f  in  uhirh  constitutional  changes 
might  be  required 

Indiana  (also  listed  In  A)  (Senate  hear- 
ings, p.  131 )  : 

"I    am    advised    by    the    attorney    general 
•    •    •    that  legislation  would  be  necessary  in 
any  event,  and  It  is  very  possible  that  a  con- 
Blltutlonnl  amendment  would  be  required. 
"Harold  W,  Handlev, 
"Governor  oj  Indiana  " 

Kentucky  (Senate  hearings,  p.  131):  "Th? 
State  has  no  authority  with  or  without  leg- 
islative action  to  create  an  obligation  to  re- 
pay funds  that  have  been  advanced  unr'er 
H.  R,  12065  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  unemployment  insurance.  Nor.  can  I 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  that  effect   •    •    •. 

"V.  E.  Barnes. 
"Commi^.'iioner.    Department    of    Eco- 
nomic   Serurity    and    Executive    Di- 
rector.   Bureau    of   Employment    Se- 
curity." 
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Nebraska  (Senate  hearings,  p.  132)  :  "At- 
torney general  advises  that  neither  the  Gov- 
ernor nor  the  legislature  could  create  an  obli- 
gation to  repay  funds  advanced  to  the  State 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  constitu- 
tion of  Nebraslta  prohibits  contracting  debt 
in  excess  of  $100,000. 

"Victor  E   Anderson. 
"Governor  of  Nebraska." 

C.  States  in  ichich  possibility  of  agreement 
without  legislation  is  doubtful 
Iowa  (Senate  hearings,  p. 156)  :  "It  Is  our 
positive  opinion  that  It  would  require  action 
by  the  Iowa  Legislature  before  an  agency  of 
this  State  could  enter  an  agreement  to  pay 
benefits  not  now  provided  by  the  State  law 
and  thereby  create  an  obligation  to  repay 
such  funds  by  the  State  directly. 

"With  respect  to  the  repayment  of  such 
funds  indirectly  through  the  Federal  collec- 
tion of  the  additional  tax  on  emf)loyers,  it 
Is  our  opinion  that  considerable  doubts  ex- 
ists •  •  •  we  do  not  feel  able  to  give  an 
opinion  that  this  State  can  agree  to  these 
supplementary  payments  with  a  provision  for 
repayment,  unless  authorizing  action  Is 
taken  by  the  State  legislature. 

"Iowa   Employmlnt  SECtrKiTY 

Commission. 
"Don  O.  Ali.cn, 

"General  Counsel, 
"N.  C.  QUIETT. 

"Assistant  General  Counsel. 

•••  •  •  Quite  frankly,  Iowa  has  quite 
adequate  funds  for  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployment, but  the  obstacle  arises  from  limi- 
tations imposed  by  State  law.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  Is  not  the  slightest  chance  that 
the  predominantly  rural.  Republican  legis- 
lature wovUd  alter  this  law    •    •    *. 

"Hehschel  C.  Lovele.s.**, 

Governor." 

Michigan  (Senate  hearing.^,  p.  298): 
The  HtafT  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
fleciirity  CommlBnlon  l.*  of  the  opinion  that 
VXiRtliig  Michigan  law  pnipnwcrn  tliern  to 
•titer  Into  a  rontnut  with  ilie  rfdmil  CJ<iv- 
•riutipiit,    wltho\it    fiirtlirr    stiit«"    |pgl«lntlve 

Bftlntl, 

"JfoWPV*"    llrtrtiiipp  ,,f  1  ':|)ni  inc  prmlllnti   III 

Mi'lilKnii  '  I*    Mkh-  i«<  o   rii(.  iioutM  iii  lo  (li«<tf 

Mldtl'V    to  «<ltl»«f    n    rolitrui'    tP'IMllllltf   lllfin    lo 

f»<iv  l(mn«ni«  iiKyoiKf  Mi««  «)iiCMi|ofi  iiiiilf  or  9»i 

W(«'k«  Mow  *|*«(i'int»l  IM  MlllllK^M  lllW  Tll^ril 
t«   II    tUflMltf    pOiiallHll' y    lllii)     ||t|(|ii|iil|v«>   kiltli't 

tioii  Moiitit  Im  ii«)  xi'iiiry  twfuru  Ititiy  roiilil 
•  Mi«r  into  mi.  li  hii  .itfri^nii^oiii 

"CI    MthhtH  V^HHAM*,  O'li  ri  niir," 

MlMiifnoiit    (hiiii.iiii   hoiiriniiM,   p    'JliU  i  : 
'  {t   In  Uoiiliiiiil   wlw'tlitir  titti  provUloMN  of 
thitl    bill   c'ouUl    !>»  ot    btiMitnt    III    MitiiiPDotii 

Wllllolll  Mtiltfl  ItiKlnjiitlM*  uclloll  Ulllrh  Would 
liti('t;ti«Uiitt4  It  xpt«i  lal  »<<iiMloii  of  Ihtt  IrgikU- 
luro,  II  procedure  that  In  both  cokily  iiiul  un- 
certain ua  to  the  renulm   •    •    • 

"ORVI1.1.C  L.  Fkkcman, 
'  Governor  of  Minnenutu." 

Nevada  (Senate  hearings,  p  1,13 >  : 
"If  money  considered  obli(;atlon  of  State 
would  not  have  power  to  enter  agreement 
without  legislative  session.  If  money  Is  a 
grant  to  State  to  disburse  Federal  funds,  thU 
can  be  done  without  legislative  session. 
Question  arises,  however,  of  the  legality  of 
taxing  employers  after  1963  for  money  paid 
In  1958  at  which  time  persvimably  many  em- 
ployers were  not  participating. 

"Charles  H.  RussrLL. 
"Governor  of  Nevada." 

Pennsylvania  (Senate  hearings,  p    157)  : 
"We  are  now  having  this  bill  studied  to  de- 
termine whether  we  can  Implement  It  with- 
out legislation.     It  is  our  view,  however,  that 
litigation  will  be  a  certain  result  of  the  pas- 
8;ige  of  the  bill,  unless  It  Ls  amended  by  the 
Senate  to  make  it  mandatory  by  grant   •    •    •. 
"Qeoroe  M.  Leadkr, 
"Governor  of  Perinsylvania." 


Utah  (Senate  hearings,  p.  133) : 
"Your  Inquiry  poses  possible  constitutional 
ciuestlons  which  will  require  study. 

"CiFORCF  D.  Clydt. 
"Governor  of  Utah." 
D.    States  ivhich  could  art  under  H.  R.  12065 
uHthout  neu    legislation 

Illinois  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  130  131): 
"Although  the  Governor  may  not  obligate 
the  State  to  repay  such  funds  which  would 
be  received  under  H.  R.  12065.  he  may  accept 
such  funds  and  cause  them  to  be  admin- 
istered for  the  purposes  contemplated  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  contained  In  H.  R. 
12065.  that  if  the  Oenernl  Assembly  of  Illi- 
nois does  not  appropriate  for  repayment,  the 
Federal  authority  is  to  secure  reimbursement 
through  the  decrease  of  credit  to  employers 
in  tlie  tax  offset  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act   •    •    •. 

"William  G.  Stiiatton,  Governor." 

New  York  (Senate  hearings,  pp.  1J5  126)  : 
"On  April  19  at  this  year  I  approved  legis- 
lation amending  the  New  York  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  law  •  •  •  to  give  spe- 
cific authority  to  the  industrial  commUsloner 
to  enter  intu  an  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  the  jiurpose  of  paying 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  for  an 
additional  period  in  excess  of  the  maxtmifm 
potential  duration  normally  i)ro\lded  Thla 
was  done  In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  and  was  Intended  to  give 
the  Industrial  commUsloner  jKjwer  to  enter 
into  the  agreement  contemplated  by  H  R. 
12065.    •    •    • 

"*  •  •  In  the  absence  of  futire  State 
legislation,  any  funds  received  from  the 
•  United  States  under  provisions  as  contained 
in  section  104  of  H  R  120Cj  will  necessarily 
bo  repaid  automatically  through  an  Increase 
In  the  Federal  unemployment  Insurance  lax 
on  empli  ycrs  This  would  place  150.000  New 
York  atate  employers  at  a  distinct  com- 
petitive disadvantage  wllh  comparable  In- 
dtiKtrlPR  In  Btiitrn  wtikh  have  nut  extentled 
inipmplr<yment  hencfltn.  Innfitiiiu'h  nii  the 
fxtPiiBloM  of  bpiientd  under  the  propoMcd 
IrttMlntlun  \n  (ipllotinl  with  the  Kevvrul 
Htnifn.  wlirtPiui  It,  wiiN  iniiii<liit»try  under 
both  lltff  Irulnlitlloii  oriHliiMlly  pro|Km«>(l  Ity 
llip  PrfnulPiil  Mild  ilip  KpiiiiP'IV'Mt  C'ltrlhy 
hill.  II,  If*  pi<  hiihlr  IIimI  t»rialli  UiniPit  Will 
iM'i  niiicr  lull/  M)i  MKi*<»<iiit)iii  III  (t  I  Ml  I'hiM 
wmiUI  in\\y  tunhM  hkuihvhiii  ihti  uitty  inn- 

•  r(|Ul>ll<>|i»  Ut    UM«<i(llill   •IhIiiImI'iIii  or    noclnl    III. 

furtmvt  Hntuni  I'liiniMthm  MiiiUa    •  •  • 

"AVt.NMf    llASNIMAN  " 

iliirf  ih«  ''oinplrdi  n  nl  mnimllif*  nriiun, 
tho  Muniiior  Iroin  lliliiou  rrcnivad  une  nv<r« 
iiieiMiiiKu  from  Hon  P.iul  Cmiiiiom,  Aiiihk 
(lovvrnor  of  M 'iitanu  roporiliig  llutt  "uon* 
of  our  Siute  lawn  or  conhiituttonul  proviitloni 
will  prevent  ui>  from  t.iKliig  udvaiitiiKe  uf  thU 
KedtTiil  leglihitloii   if   it  i«  pniibed  " 

But  the  prentt  (New  York  Tiinen  M.iy  18 
19A8I  report*  that  Gov  Jof,ei)h  Johnson  of 
Vermont,  has  declared  thut  a  Hpecliil  legis- 
lative Kesslon  would  be  required  In  his  State 
before  the  unemployed  could  brneflt  under 
H  R  12065  And  the  wltiuss  for  Oeorgln — 
Mr  Marlon  Williamson,  director  of  Georgia's 
Employment  Security  Agency  — clearly  Indi- 
cated to  the  Senate  Finance  Cummmee  that 
he  would  not  take  action  th;it  would  result  in 
boosting  the  tax  on  Georgia  employers  with- 
out legislative  action. 

In  summary,  then,  for  IT  R  12065  to  be 
of  any  use  to  workers  who  exhaust  their 
benefits.  In  26  States  and  TerrlUjrles  new 
State  legislation  will  probably  be  required 
In  1  of  those — 1  of  the  hardest  hit,  Rhode 
Island — a  popular  referendum  would  also  be 
necessary.  In  3  States — Including  1  of  the 
above — constitutional  changes  are  probably 
essential.  In  ,';ix  more  States,  It  Is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  governor  or  other  State 
official  can  act  without  a  new  law. 

In  only  3  States  out  of  37  thus  reported 
is  It  clearly  reix^rted  that  there  Is  authority 


under    existing    law    to    act    under    the    pro- 
visions  of   H.   R.    12065. 

Tlie  view  that  State  legislation  would  gen- 
erally be  necessary  Is  further  supported  by 
one  of  the  buslnens  newsletters  which  has 
been  plugt;ing  for  H  R.  12065.  llie  Advisor, 
published  by  the  Employment  Benefit  Ad- 
visors, In  its  l.s8ue  of  May  2.  I8i8,  In  an 
article  signed  by  Stanley  RccU;r,  re|xjrted; 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  such  action  (leg- 
islative action)  would  be  required.  It  Is 
rather  dlfllcult  for  us  to  conceive  that  a 
State  governor  might  come  to  town  for  a 
bale  of  Federal  greenbacks  to  pay  benefits 
not  provided  under  the  law  of  his  State  aiul 
thereby  Impose  a  tux  on  the  employers  of 
his  State." 

Since  only  4  of  the  above-listed  States 
(Louisiana.  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and 
Rhode  Island)  and  3  others  have  their  legis- 
latures In  session  now  or  later  this  year, 
many  special  sessions  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  requu-cd  Stat*  enabling  legLMa- 
tlon. 

The  consequences  of  the  State  option  pro- 
visions of   H    R     12065.   therefore,   are- 

(a)  Delay:  For  the  large  majority  of  leg- 
l.^laturea  to  meet  and  act  in  the  face  of 
heavy  negative  pressures  will  greatly  slow 
the  intended  assistance  to  tho.-^e  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  exhi^usted  their  bene- 
fits. Tlie  promptness  of  relief  advocated  by 
the  administration  will  therefore  be  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp. 

(bi  Uncertainty  of  any  assistance-  Some 
governors — as  they  have  Indicated— will  not 
even  call  their  legislatures  Into  session. 

Bui  even  whrre  the  legislatures  did  con- 
vene if  pa.st  experience  Is  a  guide,  they 
would  be  more  than  reluctant  to  act.  It 
winild  be  well  known  that  st/mc  States  wotild 
not  act  and  that  others  would  at  the  very 
least  delay.  The  replies  of  some  of  the 
governors  to  Senator  Dougl.is'  telegram  and 
the  fttatements  which  a  numljer  have  m  ide 
to  the  prrnn  are  n  .rather  clear  Indlcntlon 
that  this  Would  orcuf 

This  knowledge  would  make  ihe  nUier 
Ridley  frnrful  tlinl  thry  Would  put  Ihelf 
pmpi'iypr*  Mt  n  c'litipniiiv*  dlitndvnrilNiie  by 
it'(»p»ii)(  fhi"  ptiiii  iiiiili-r  II  K  tjoon  tut 
in  ft  iin\rn.  ih#  r>in|ilMver»  would  l»«  liur* 
dftied  wllH  I'll  KdilKloititl  pnyroii  t.is  whiili 
UiMr  (<4ini|i*'il(or«  in  odipr  »Utti>»  wotiut  twit 
••hnrn  l<*Ml*lMitir**  Would  Uf  r^wrrul  Dirr** 
iKtf  Mini  this  wtitd  up  ihs  smlM  In  ritHiiy 
i<n»tii)  III  (ll»'oMi'ii||<'  new  li)dw»iry  from  en* 
lerlMir  iheir  Miaie*  nnd  lo  enrouiiiife  e*lMb« 
iKhtd  r*t<«rii*  to  |(fiiv»  Rmployer  wiiiie**«s 
Ml  the  Mvhiiie  heiirliiK*  freely  ponreded  ihul 
MiPlr  iiroiips  Konrnll)'  oppo*Ml  •Kteii*loii  of 
befifHi'i  l)v  I'le  »t.ite»  (Nenate  hearlDK*.  iip 
UJ'k  JJtt    JiJ  I 

A»  wc  have  •latrd  ju»l  such  fears  of  com- 
pitUlve  dl^iuhunliigv  wi-re  whut  prr\ei,trd 
(he  Utittes  from  M*pnr.<lelv  enacting  iineui- 
pinyment  InsuraiKc  l«ws  m  the  rnrly  19;UJ» 
It  was  not  until  the  hidi-ral  act  of  1935 
levied  a  compulnnry  payroll  tux  ujxi!!  em- 
ployers which  Would  be  rebnted  or  ofTset  If 
States  p-ihbed  such  laws  with  certain  bare 
standMrds.  that  the  States  really  began  to 
act  That  was  what  broke  the  logjam,  and 
when  the  act  was  declared  cunstUutUiiiHl 
by  the  Supreme  C<  urt.  the  States  ru.shed  Ui 
pabs  qualifying  acts. 

Tlie  States  went  through  a  similar  expe- 
rience m  connection  with  child  labor,  mini- 
mum wages  for  men  and  women,  and  a  basic 
40-hour  workweek  It  was  very  dIfBcult.  and 
in  some  cases  impossible  to  get  the  States 
to  act  because  of  the  fear  that  to  do  so  would 
place  their  employers  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. Only  Federal  legislation  by  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  standard  for  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  w;is  able  to  cope  successfullv 
with   the   problem. 

Similar  fears  have  slowed  to  a  placlal  rate 
of  speed  the  Improvements  In  the  permanent 
standards  of  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  separate  State  programs. 
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The  same  principle  Is  true  lnthl.i  case  of 
legislation  for  emergency  extension  cjI  bene- 
fits, and  that  is  why  the  House  bill  is  basically 
unsatisfactory.  If  passed,  we  predict  It  will 
be  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  unemployed  and 
upon  the  American  |>eople  They  will  b* 
Told  that  it  will  give  them  protection,  when 
It  will  not  do  so  It  will  thus  be  only  a 
little  better  than  no  legislation  at  all  For 
t.nere  is  nothing  as  bud  tia  raising  high  hopes 
on   false   measures   which   cannot   come   true. 

(c>  Unfairness:  Another  result  of  the 
•|)atchwork  character  of  the  assistance  that 
will  result  from  the  State  option  provision. 
If  a  few  States  do  accept  it  de!>plte  all  theee 
obstacles.  Is  the  basic  unfalrne.ss  of  penaliz- 
ing (With  higher  tax  rales i  those  State?  and 
employers  that  acknowledge  the  need  of  ex- 
tended benefits  and  act  to  make  them  avail- 
8ble  to  their  workerc .  and  \irtually  rewarding 
those  States  and  employers  (with  lower  t.ix 
rates)  that  refu.v  to  extend  benefits. 

This  Is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of 
Rhode  I.sland  where,  as  Governor  Roberts 
pointed  out.  the  employers  are  already  beini; 
taxed  at  the  high  rate  of  2.7  percent — and 
have  paid  at  that  rate  for  over  6  years. 

Ihus,  the  States  with  high  rales  of  un- 
employment, resulting  from  national  eco- 
nomic trends  and  caui»es.  c.-in  have  their  un- 
employed aided  only  at  the  expense  of 
worsening  the  relative  position  of  their  In- 
dustries in  the  national  picture.  It  Is  hard 
to  di.Tover  any  equity  in  such  a  policy. 
C«<ngrefs  does  not  ."^erve  the  Interests  of  the 
employers  or  the  empli->ees  of  the  industries 
or  of  our  Nation  In  encouraging  any  such 
competition  of  nlggardlir.efs. 

(d)  Constttutlonaliiy  and  litigation-  With 
at  lea^t  one  governor  rc|xirtlng  litigation 
n  virtual  certainty  In  his  State  it  Is  quite 
IKMslble  ihftt  with  or  without  legislative  ac- 
tion, the  State  option  proarnm  coiitrmplated 
l)y  M  K  WCdS  may  lend  t<i  further  delays 
and  ro:i(lblock«  In  ihe  (-<uitpi  D^es  uii  in- 
cifHsed  Frdernl  tax  au  employers  In  some 
MiUen  and  not  In  others  rutlsly  the  con^tltu- 
llonnl  lequitetnent  tliul  fedrriil  excise  taxes 
b"  uniform' 

D  xfn  Ihe  tnri  Itmi  ihe  np|iliralloti  und 
(I'limMl*  mtiouni  niwi  duisMon  of  the  Ikh 
lit    the    vsriou*    *•(»•«■■    !••    iniide    fontiuMPia 

U|*o|l    NMIoll    of    r<Ullp    orD'  IHIS    III    MKr^eiMK    to 

iluirihuie  »s'eiiili>d  iiiM-iit|iloy(it»i<i  lieiipfiu 
*«llp  (hi*  |ii/Kriiiii  ul  III*  |ei|Uire(l  I'uiislllU' 
(  oiisi   iiiiironui'y '' 

Tlip»e  HMrt  olhrr  prriiNwlufj  li'j/nl  qiir»t|/iri« 
added  lo  Ihe  very  pnu  in  .•!  leviklm  ise  wnd 
eroiioinlr  dlin''ullles  ineiiiloned  f>U'  ve  leave 
the  HiHie  option  provinioiis  of  M  II.  UoUj 
with  huidl)  u  khirU  ol  JU'liI)'  utton. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  Prpsldt-nt  will  the 
fipimtoi  from  Oipgon  .vleld? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTF.  May  I  ask  the  Rcnntor 
from  Illinois  If  the  ti'li-Rram  winch  was 
addressed  to  the  Moveinoih  wiib  made  a 
part  of  the  RtcoRO? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  a^k  unanimous 
con.Kent  that  the  telegram  to  the  gover- 
nors, which  appeals  in  the  hearings,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Recofp, 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  tele- 
pram  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow. s: 

Senatf  Omrr.  B'-n  niNC, 
Washington.  D   C.  Ma^j  7.  105S. 
Book  Wire  to  Governors  of  All   /«  States: 

The  bin  to  provide  for  temporary  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  H.  R. 
12065,  a.-s  p:i.«i.sed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  1.  1958.  provides  that  moneys 
may  be  advanced  to  a  State  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  nn  agreement  with  the 
State  or  with  the  agency  administering  Us 
unemployment  com})ensation  law.  to  pay 
benefits  to  unemploved  persons  who  are 
covered    by    Stale    laws    but    who    have    ex- 


hausted all  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  State  law.  One  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  such  advance  of  Fed- 
era!  funds  Is  the  requirement  that  they  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Trea-sury  either  by 
direct  repayment  by  the  State  or  through  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  on 
the  employers  in  such  State  If  after  4  years 
the  amounts  have  not  been  directly  repaid. 

Would  you  as  governor  or  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  unemployment  compensii- 
tlon  law  of  your  State  have  the  authority, 
without  action  by  your  State  legislature,  to 
request  these  new  Federal  funds  and  enter 
an  agreement  to  pay  benefits  not  now  pro- 
vided by  the  State  law  and  thereby  create 
an  obligation  to  repay  such  funds  either  i  1  i 
by  the  State  directly,  or  (2)  indirectly 
through  the  Federal  collection  of  the  addi- 
tional Lax  on  the  employers  In  the  State, 
wnich  Is  imposed  after  4  years  by  this  bill? 

If  specific  legislative  authority  Is  required. 
does  your  State  law  now  give  such  authority 
lo  the  governor  or  the  Slate  agency,  or  w-ould 
additional  uciion  by  tiie  Stale  legiiialure  be 
necessary? 

Tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
T  am  a  member,  will  consider  this  measure 
beginning  Tuesday.  May  13.  and  the  informa- 
tion sought  in  these  Inquiries  to  you  is  es- 
sential to  our  full  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill.  I  would  therefore  greatly 
appreciate  a  reply  Iroin  you  by  May  13. 

If  you  or  your  chief  legal  oflicer  hesitate  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  that  your  State  can 
agree  to  these  supplementary  payments  with- 
out action  by  the  State  legislature,  a  mes.sage 
from  you  to  the  c.'fcci  woald  also  be  Inform- 
ative. 

X  am  sending  by  nirmnll  a  copy  of  the  bill 

Itself,  H    R    120G5.  and  will  be  most  grateful 

for  your  Information  on  this  Important  legal 

puliit  which  ailtcts  the  people  of  your  Stale. 

pAtL  H     DoroLAS. 

f  Tiffed  Statci  Senator, 

Mr  BYRD,  Mr,  PreRldrnt.  will  the 
Bene  (or  from  Oirgon  yield  ' 

Mr  MORSE.  2  yield  to  the  ©cMHlor 
from  Vli'iliiln. 

Mr  ll*'Hi>  I  vnni  thf'  Tlrrnfr)  to  )>r 
clrwi  ,  I  iititlri  *lo(>«l  Ihr  W«  liMtoi  lo  uny 
ui»vniiiiii«  iiidU'itird  lit  Miit)i<  (it  i)if  vittu* 
Itltltii 'llllUll'.  to  lli('  ^iciiuloi  fioiii  Jlliiioin 
iiittl  llifv  fttvoicd  ili»'  fcu-citlU'd  K»'MM«'dy 

Hlld  lJou»/'i.i.>   iMopohrtln        I  do  MOl   tmVf  It 

ropy  ol  ihc  U'lrui  ttiii  which  Hit'  HmihLoi' 
from  Illinois  brut  to  tin-  I'ovfiruus,  but 
U  WHk  diicfird  to  the  bill  which  wfth 
pabhed  by  the  Moiisj?,  und  thf?  replien  re- 
lated to  that  bill  MoM  of  them  suid 
that  R  sesMon  ol  the  lt-«u»latuie  would 
be  required. 

The  telet'iam  of  the  Governor  of  Wis- 
coiisln  staled  In  part: 

Tlie  pending  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation measure.  H  R.  12065,  as  pas.sed  by 
the  House,  seems  well  designed.  If  promptly 
en-icled  bv  the  Senate,  to  encourage  any 
needed  State  action  either  to  finance  an 
equivalent  State  extension  of  Jobless  bene- 
fits from  existing  State  reserves  or  to  permit 
the  specified  Federal  benefits  to  be  paid  and 
later  repaid  from  high  Fedeial  unem]jluy- 
inenl  tax  collections. 

The  inquiry  .made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  directed  to  whether  the  gov- 
ernors could  accept  this  bill  as  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  was  because  of 
the  contention  of  the  administration  that 
the  benefits  could  be  accepted  without 
legislative  action.  That  contention  was 
also  made  before  our  committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  said  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  was  anticipated  in  the  gov- 
ernors' accepting  the  proposal. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  imderstand,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  extremely  accurate 
in  all  his  statements,  made  it  clear  that 
the  communications  from  the  governors 
lelated  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  governors  could  put  this  proposed 
legislation  into  effect.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  check  all  the  telegrams,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  replies  of  the  governors 
was  that  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  ineffective.  What  the  majority  said 
was  that  they  thought  they  would  have 
to  have  sessions  of  the  legislatures. 
That  was  the  inquiry  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  propounded  to  the  governors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  because  I  would  not  want 
my  remarks  to  be  inaccurate  or  misun- 
derstood or  misinterpreted.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  my 
comments  concerning  the  governors'  re- 
plies to  the  telegram  of  Lhe  Senator  from 
Illinois  were  comments  restricted  to  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
follow  the  House  bill  without  special  ac- 
tion of  their  legislatures  or  some  other 
lesal  aciioii  which  would  have  to  be 
taken. 

As  the  letter  which  is  going  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thLs  point  in 
the  debate  will  show,  that  was  the  spe- 
cific request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  want  the  Recopd  to  show  that,  after 
liaving  read  the  comm.unications.  it  is 
my  conclusion  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  governors  made  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  special  leiiislative  ac- 
tion would  have  to  be  taken  If  a  State 
wrie  to  HVHil  itself  of  the  House  bill,  if 
thai  bill  fihould  be  ttiveii  nclminiMrntive 
rITTl.  Riid  that  in  some  inMancps  the 
i'i)\pinoi'«  wml  nn  tur  nn  lo  nay  n  Hintfl 
rotiKiiiultoiiiil  tomfiidmiitl  v^oulU  iiuvo 
It)  br  wdwpU'd 

I  uMi  hiuft  i])f  fJrnfttor  titim  VlrKlnln 
iMi  ItvNDi  Hill  tiu\rf  With  me  thHi  in 
not  tn\  ovM'Mi.'^ht  ufTuir.  It  Id  ixH  m\ 
ovt'inikhl  ufTiiii  lo  KM  jriiikluiiv(f  ticilun 
fiom  u  hpeciMl  KPt-iiloM  ol  lh«?  IfMUlMtuie, 
wMd  there  l»  fi  much  Innucr  deliiy  in- 
volved in  (<eiilnu  u  cuiulilulioniil  amend* 
meni  in  a  State. 

I  V  ant  the  Senator  from  Virplnla  to 
follow  me  very  clofeely  when  I  make  this 
observation.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  In  some  instances,  such  as  the 
statement  by  the  governor  of  my  Slate 
and  I  think  1  or  2  other  governor.s — the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  check  my  rec- 
ollection— there  was  specific  mention 
of  proposals  other  than  the  House  pro- 
posal. The  Governor  of  Oregon  men- 
tioned the  Kennedy  bill  speciflcally.  I 
think  1  or  2  other  governors  at  least 
made  clear  that  they  preferred  a  Fed- 
eral participation  beyond  the  House  pro- 
posal. 

Furthermore.  T  think  an  Inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  replies  of  the  gov- 
ernoi-s.  I  believe  in  many  instances  the 
inference  is  pretty  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernors did  not  prefer  the  House  bill. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
"Virginia,  he  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment in  stating  that  the  governors'  re- 
sponses were  in  direct  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  to 
whether  they  could  accept  tlie  House  bill 
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without  additional  State  legislative  or 
legal  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  an:ree  with 
both  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  my  teleRram 
wa.s  addres.sed  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Rovernors  could  accept  the 
loans  without  le".islativc  action.  How- 
ever, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  .some  of  the  governors  made  further 
comments.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred  to  the  comments  of  the 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

Since  I  have  not  put  that  comment 
Into  the  Record.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  think 
it  might  be  appropriate,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oreson  will  permit  me.  to  read  it. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  statement  was: 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  Kennedy  bill  are  the 
most  desirable  for  long-range  strengthenln<.; 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  program 
and  I  strongly  urge  favorable  action  on  the 
Kennedy  bill. 

That  is  from  pa-^e  133  of  the  hear- 
ings. There  are  comments  from  several 
other  governors  of  a  substantially  similar 
nature. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  I  hope  after  dis- 
cussins  whatever  question  the  Senator 
wants  to  raise  he  will  be  able  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber  for  5  or  10  minutes,  for 
It  will  take  me  that  long  to  discuss  the 
railroad  amendment.  Tlie  railroad 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer,  I 
think,  is  in  basic  principle  the  same  as 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  v.hich  is  pendin':  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, but  v.hich  lias  been  on  dead  center. 
I  thought  because  the  matter  was  .'^o 
germane  to  the  propo."5al  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  I  would  give  it.  shall  I 
say,  a  trial  run  in  the  Senate  by  propos- 
ing it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  At 
least,  the  action  taken  ouuht  to  have  the 
educational  effect  of  notifying  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  there  is  a  vei-y 
serious  unemployment  problem  in  the 
case  of  the  railroad  workers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
taken  very  careful  note  of  by  We.'-tern 
Senators,  and  I  believe  when  the  Sena- 
tor has  listened  to  the  material  I  shall 
present  he  v.ill  be  impres.sed  with  the 
fact  that  particularly  in  the  West  we  are 
being   hurt   by   railroad   unemployment. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  100  percent.  I 
think  the  situation  in  the  Western 
States  is  as  bad  as  the  situation  in  the 
East,  if  not  worse. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr. 
have  order,  please? 
Senator. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  point  I  should 
like  to  raise  with  the  Senator  at  thLs  mo- 
ment invoh^es  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  laws  which  may  be 
enacted  as  a  result  of  the  Hou.se  bill  or 


President,  may  we 
I  cannot  hear  the 

OFFICER.       The 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts.  My  concern  re- 
lates to  that  particular  phase  of  the 
matter. 

Assuming  that  a  State  has  a  constitu- 
tional inhibition  against  loans  of  a  cer- 
tain character,  such  as  tho.'^e  which 
would  cause  the  debt  limit  to  be  exceeded, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  the  amount  of 
obligations  which  the  State  mirht  incur 
would  be  rather  indefinite  under  the 
provision.s  of  the  House  bill  and  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
cliu.^etts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  States 
could  comply,  even  though  the  legisla- 
tures were  willing,  in  view  of  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  I  believe  are 
quite  general  throughout  the  country. 

Before  the  Senator  an.swers,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation.  It  is  tine 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.^-.sachusetts  provides  what 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  grant,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, but  still  there  is  a  loan  feature. 
becau.se  unless  the  State  legislature  con- 
forms to  the  standards,  there  is  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  money  back,  which 
would  put  the  p;iyment  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  category  of  an  ad- 
vance or  a  loan,  in  my  judgment. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
opinion  on  that  matter. 

Mr  MORSE,  I  wish  to  sny  to  tiny 
friend  from  Wyoming  that  I  am  not 
going  to  Rive  a  curbstone  legal  opinion 
on  such  a  constitutional  question.  I 
think  it  is  a  problem:  I  am  frank  to  say 
that.  I  prefer  cutrigh.t  grants  to  the 
States,  because  I  tliink  we  face  a  na- 
t  onv.ide  problem  which  should  be  han- 
dled on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tional problem  is  one  which  will  have  to 
be  mr  t.  I  know  of  no  shortcut  to  take. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  can- 
not rewrite  State  constitutions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  any  instance  in 
which  there  is  a  complete  constitutional 
prohibition,  it  mltiht  not  be  po.'sible  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose  even 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Ma.s."^a- 
chu.setts. 

At  lea.st  I  think  the  legal  cm^c  is 
.'Strengthened  by  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  holds  out  inducements  for 
the  raising  of  standards,  and  provides 
what  amounts  to  a  refund  or  an  exemp- 
tion of  repayment  if  that  is  done.  I 
think  that  would  strengthen  the  court 
ca.se. 

I  hope  I  am  too  good  a  lawyer  to 
speak  with  any  finality  on  the  legal 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  rai.sed,  because  to  decide  such 
arguments  is  wh:it  law  libraries  are  for, 
and  I  would  want  to  get  into  one  before 
I  spoke  with  any  finality  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me.  as 
the  Senator  has  well  pointed  out,  that 
both  the  bill  and  the  amendment  are 
vulnerable  in  that  respect.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  entirely  a  question  of 
whether  the  legislature  can  and  will 
agree  to  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  Senator 
from    Massachust  tLs.    or    a    question    of 


whether  the  legislature  will  accept  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  Hou.^e  bill.  Some 
citizen  of  the  State  could  very  well,  in 
my  judgment,  go  before  a  court  and 
say,  "This  proposal  ls  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  my  State."  He  could 
call  for  some  action.  Then  we  would 
find  our.sc  Ives  involved  in  lefral  con- 
troversies, perhaps,  in  evci7  State  in  the 
Union. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me.  the  only 
safe  way  we  can  provide  the  solution  to 
the  difficulty  in  this  particular  emer- 
gency is  by  legislation  proposing  aid  in 
the  form  of  grants. 

Mr  MORSE  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  I  prefer  the 
grant  approach,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  Senator  and  I  would  be  almost 
voiceless  in  a  legislative  wilderness  if  we 
cried  out  for  grants 

I  believe  that  the  Kennedy  amendment 
approach  is  much  sounder  than  the 
House  bill  approach.  I  think  we  sliould 
try  it.  At  least  I  th.nk  it  would  bring 
greater  relief  in  n-.ore  States  thnn  would 
the  House  approach,  because  in  many 
States  the  problem  of  the  constitutiona,l 
limitation  is  not  involved  at  all  That 
IS  all  I  can  say  at  IhLs  time,  until  the 
courts  pass  upon  the  question. 

Mr    BARRETT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mm ;  has  raisf^d  a  point  which  leads  me 
to  make  my  final  c.  mment  en  the  piii- 
losopliy  of  tlie  two  points  of  view  rcspect- 
int;  tlie  proiX).sed  legislation,  because  I 
believe  that  the  legislative  record  needs 
to  be  written  in  tlie  Senate  today. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  makes  his  fin;!  comment, 
uill  he  yield  to  me^ 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Si-nator 
from   Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON  The  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  dors  not  wi.<-h  to  enter  into 
the  constitutional  arcument.  or  a  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  philosophy 
However,  there  has  been  coruideiable 
discussion  regarding  the  replies  received 
from  tlie  State  governors.  Mmiy  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  served  as  gover- 
nors of  their  Slates.  Thinking  back  on 
my  own  experience  and  mv  own  .servlre. 
had  I  received  such  a  letter  or  telegram 
as  many  govcmor.s — or  perhaps  all  gov- 
ernors— received  from  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr  Douglas  I.  I  think 
I  would  have  replied  as  most  of  the  gov- 
ernors replied.  Ihe  Governor  cf  Kan- 
sas replied  that  there  would  be  grave 
dout>t  as  to  whether  or  not  he  could  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  tlie  bill  without 
legislative  action.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
could  not  accept  them,  but  he  said  that 
there  was  guavc  doubt.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernor of  almost  every  State  would  make 
such  a  reply  in  connection  with  pending 
Ic'islation. 

But  if  the  bill  should  be  passed  and 
be  signed  by  the  President,  and  become 
law.  my  State  of  Kansas  would  be  con- 
fronted with  tlie  direct  issue,  "Can  we 
accept  it?" 

Again  looking  bark  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience, the  first  thing  I  would  do  if 
I  were  governor— and  I  have  done  It  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  because  Federal 
statutes  were  enacted  duritu;  my  admin- 
istration— would  be  to  call  in  the  attor- 
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ney  general  I  would  say.  "Mr,  Attorney 
General,  I  should  like  to  have  you  look 
over  this  new  law.  We  would  like  to 
c(Mnply  with  its  provisions.  I  hoi>e  we 
siiall  not  be  required  to  call  a  special 
sc-s.'-ion  of  the  legislature."' 

Of  course,  there  are  States  in  which 
there  are  constitutional  prohibitions. 
But  In  the  States  where  there  are  no 
coivstitutional  prohibitions,  I  think  it 
would  be  found  that  efforts  would  be 
made,  in  a  number  of  in.stances,  to  make 
the  funds  available  The  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  Territoi  v  of  Alaska  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  funds.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found,  as  stated  by  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  bffote  our  commit- 
tee, that  in  a  numlx»r  of  instances  surli 
funds  could  be  made  pvailai)le  by  auree- 
ment  between  the  State  go\einment  and 
the  Fi-deral  Governmfnt. 

Mr  MORSE  As  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  knows.  I  have  »  very  hi^h  regard 
for  his  ix)int  of  view.  It  is  always 
weighed  by  me.  However  I  do  not  ."^haip 
the  point  of  view  which  he  has  just  ex- 
pres-sed.  berau.se  I  believe  that  the  great 
diff«  renoe  in  l^^gi,  lativi-  philosophy  is  the 
answer  to  him  I  th  nk  we  have  seen 
manifested  in  the  debate  dur.n*'  the  jmsi 
few  days  a  point  of  -ipw  in  regard  to 
State  prerogatives,  .'^itaes  rithts.  and  the 
notion  that  it  is  i>o^^ible  to  build  up 
great  economic  iron  curtain.s  around  in- 
dividual States  That  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  tl'.at  in  miny  .Slates  there 
would  be  no  action. 

That  lead."?  me  to  the  last  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  in  coi  nection  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  prr;>osed  legislation 
I  think  there  is  a  need  for  recognition 
that  there  is  a  great  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  the  flrld  of  unemplo>mcnt  in- 
surance benefits,  just  ps  there  is  a  great 
Federal  respwnsibility  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial security.  No  lonrt  r  is  this  a  nation 
of  provinces.  No  longer  is  this  a  nation 
of  regions.  Under  the  crnditlon.'s  of 
modern  social  and  ecor  omic  life  in  thiS 
cotmtry  State  boundar.es  in  connection 
with  this  problem  havf  veiy  little  eco- 
nomic meaning  Lumtier  mills  go  out 
of  business  in  Oregon,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  caii>ente!s  eo  out  of  work 
in  Pennsylvania.  Massac  liusetls.  Kansas, 
and  every  other  State  vheie  there  is  a 
resulting  slump  in  consti  uction. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  economy  of  the 
country  is  now  complet  My  intermeshed. 
entwined,  and  entangle  1,  like  a  snarled 
skein.  It  cannot  be  said  by  tlie  people 
of  Virginia  or  the  peop  e  of  Mississippi, 
or  the  people  of  Kansas,  "We  ought  to 
establi"^h  a  great  economic  pirserve  in 
regard  to  which  no  Ir*  islation  can  be 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Government  af- 
fecting our  p>eople  in  this  preserve, 
irrespective  of  the  effects  we  in  the  pre- 
serve ha%-e  on  the  natio  lal  economy." 

There  is  a  conflict  of  philosophy  over 
the  question  whether  w(-  are  to  sit  here 
in  a  Federal  legislative  iKxly  and  permit 
economic  iron  curtains  to  be  built  by 
States  which.  In  the  name  of  States 
rights,  contend  that  they  should  have 
some  right  to  prevent  the  Pederai  Gov- 
ernment, under  our  wel  are  obligations, 
from  protecting  human  welfare  which 
needs  protection  and  help  anywhere  in 
the  country. 


That  is  the  great  contest.  I  respect 
those  who  hold  a  view  contrary  to  mine. 
My  plea  is  that,  by  way  of  a  cooperative 
and  coordinated  Federal-State  program 
such  as  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sE ell u setts  is  offering  in  his  amend- 
ment, we  can  find  the  best  way  to  pro- 
tect human  welfare. 

I  respectfully  sny  that  I  think  the  pre- 
sumption in  which  tlie  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  is  indulging  is  a  mi.staken  one. 
If  we  pass  the  House  bill,  we  shall  guar- 
antee a  long-time  emergency,  because  of 
inaction  by  the  States. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  CAftLSON.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  governors  a:id  the  memijers  of  the 
State  lec:>latures  are  closer  to  tlie  actual 
situation  in  the  various  States  than  is 
the  Fedrral  Government.  Therefore  I 
cannot  support  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. becau.se,  in  reality,  it  would  mean 
that  before  we  finished  action  in  19G3. 
every  State  would  be  forced  to  accept 
the  provision.s  of  the  amendment.  We 
ceitainly  sliould  not  say  to  a  State,  "We 
will  rcimbar.se  you.  or  forgive  or  waive 
repayment  of  the  money  which  you  have 
received  from  the  Federal  Government, 
provided  you  comply  with  certain  stand- 
ards." To  me  that  is  coercion.  One 
may  call  it  an  inducement  if  he  choo.ses. 
I  do  not  approve  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  such 
a  thing 

I  come  back  i.o  the  propasition  that  the 
people  of  the  respective  States  know 
more  about  the  needs  of  their  States 
than  do  officer ,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
the  record  that  many  times  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  State  legislatures  aie 
much  clo.ser  to  great  industrial  lobbies 
which  succeed  in  preventing  the  enact- 
ment of  human  welfare  Ueislation  on 
the  State  level  which  would  establish 
minimum  standards  for  unemployment 
iiisur.ince  ix-nefits  Anyone  would  have 
a  hard  time  ."^elling  me  the  point  of  viev.- 
that  in  liie  low-standard  .States  the  sit- 
uation is  the  result  of  the  will  of  the 
people  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
frequently,  on  the  State  level,  it  is  proof 
that  Icrnfic  lobby  groups,  representing 
employeis  who  do  not  really  want  an 
unemployment  insurance  program 
which  will  pay  decent  benefits,  have 
been  ab>.  for  loo  long  a  time,  to  block 
such  legislation. 

I  think  they  will  be  at  work  again. 
That  is  the  point  at  which  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  could  enter  the 
field  and  see  to  it  that  unifonn  mini- 
mum standai-ds  to  be  applied  to  benefits 
are  adopted,  as  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment proposes.  I  think  that  is  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Let  me  say  goodnaturcdly  to  my 
friend  from  Kansas  that  I  wish  some- 
how, in  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
little  laifrer  and  blacker  type  could  be 
used  when  today's  proceedings  are  re- 
ported, showing  that,  for  once,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  pleading  Elsen- 
hower's cause  in  regard  to  uniform 
minimum  standards  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  are 
against  Eisenhower.  That  is  quite  an 
unusual  position  for  them  to  find  them- 
selves in.  Let  me  say  goodnaturedly 
that  not  very  often  do  we  find  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  against  the  President.  It  is 
usually  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
who  is  agpinst  the  President.  But  let 
the  R,EcoRD  show  that  today  I  am  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  El.senhower  cause 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  alway.s 
do  when  I  think  he  is  right — which  is 
not  very  often.  Today  I  think  he  is 
right. 

I  believe  th^  Senator  fiom  Kansas  is 
v-ronc  about  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  calls  it  coer- 
cion. The  Senator  from  Kansas  call.s 
it  coercion.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts calls  it  inducement  or  encour- 
agement. I  call  it  right.  It  is  the  right 
approach  to  make.  It  is  the  fair  and 
decent  thing  to  do  for  Americans  no 
matter  where  they  may  hve — and  so 
many  of  them  live  where  they  do  by  the 
grace  of  God — and  many  of  them  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  get  away 
from  where  they  live,  so  they  stay 
there,  and  face  periodic  unemployment. 
The  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said,  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum uniform  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  The  President 
is  right,  and  I  am  suppoitin;?  him. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators  support  of  the  President's  position. 
I  support  it  too,  but  I  say  that  this  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  considered  in 
hearings.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
adopt  such  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  first  subjecting  it 
to  hearings.  It  is  a  very  far-reaching 
amendment  we  are  considering. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  mentioned 
the  fact  that  States  sometimrs  do  not  in- 
crease their  periods  of  duration  and 
benefits.  For  the  record  I  should  like 
to  state  that  during  my  administration 
as  Governor  of  Kansas,  from  1947  to 
1949,  the  State  of  Kansas  increased 
its  periods  of  duration  and  its  benefits 
to  the  highest  level  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
.Senator  to  permit  me  to  interrupt  him 
at  this  point.  I  do  not  want  anythinvj 
I  have  said  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  as  any  intimation  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  general  criticism 
I  liave  made  of  some  State  governors  and 
State  legislatures. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  mean  to  do  that.  The  gov- 
ernors and  the  legislatures  are  concern- 
ed about  this  problem.  When  the  issue 
is  presented  to  tl:iem.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will  act.  Some 
of  them  have  already  acted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  I  disagree.  The 
sorry  records  of  many  States  show  that 
tliey  have  not  acted.  Had  they  done  so, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  seen  fit  to  ask  the  States  to 
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Rdopt  decent  standards.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  made  his  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  for  uniform  minimum 
standards,  which  are  lone  overdue.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  President  in 
his  stand. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  now  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
ciiu.setts  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  should  like  to  speak  with  regard 
to  the  railroad  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Ma-ssachusetts  has  accepted. 

For  the  purpose  of  legislative  history. 
I  may  say.  first,  that  the  basic  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  provide  13  weeks 
of  additional  benefits  to  railroad  em- 
ployees who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits after  December  31.  1957.  It  is  taken 
from  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal as  contained  in  the  Reed  bill. 

Second,  under  the  Railroad  Employ- 
ment Insurance  Act,  emplovecs  who 
qualify  set  26  week.s  of  benefits.  The 
rate  varies  between  $3.50  and  $8.50  a 
day.  for  a  5-clay  week,  depending  upon 
earnings  in  a  prior  year.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  rate.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
my  amendment  does  not  ko  quite  .so  far 
as  does  his  bill.  However,  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  would  prefer 
the  Senators  bill,  if  we  had  a  separate 
bill  under  consideration.  At  least  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  will  result 
in  uniformity  so  far  as  the  Kennedy 
amendment  is  concerned.  I  thought  we 
ought  to  go  at  least  that  far  How- 
ever, I  wish  the  Senator  from  Wjoming 
to  know  that  I  shall  continue  to  support 
his  bill  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Third,  we  should  take  note  of  the 
rxhaustions  since  December  31.  1937. 
They  have  been  as  follows,  so  far  as  the 
railroads  are  concerned:  January.  7,844; 
February.  6.377;  March.  7,687;  April. 
12.219:  May  1  to  May  15.  7,387.  The 
total  is  41,512. 

This  is  a  tiny  example  of  the  truth 
which  many  of  us  have  been  bespeaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  we  have 
said  that  the  unemployment  statistics 
which  are  bein?  used  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  full  unemployment,  becau.se 
since  January  1957,  41,512  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  are  not  shown  in  any  un- 
employment statistics  today.  However, 
they  are  just  as  unemployed  whether  or 
not  they  are  listed  in  unemployment 
insurance  figures. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  whether  the  percentages  are 
larger  in  the  Western  States  than  they 
are  in  the  other  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  the  evidence  also 
rhows  that  the  unemployment  rate  is 
high  in  the  West,  because  our  traffic  Is 
down,  particularly  because  of  the  way 
the  recession  has  hit  many  areas  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  true  throughout 
the  West.  Let  me  dwell  a  moment 
longer  on  the  May  figures.  Prom  May 
1  to  May  15.  the  figure  is  7,387,    Let  us 


take  the  full  month  of  January.  1958. 
That  figure  is  7.844.  In  the  short  space 
of  time  from  May  1  to  May  15  the  rail- 
road workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  just 
about  equaled  the  number  for  the  whole 
month  of  January.  1  hat  gives  us  ."-ome 
idea  of  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
railroad  industry. 

I  speak  about  this  with  a  creat  deal 
of  concern,  becau.'^e  I  am  chairman — 
and  this  afternoon  at  2:30  we  will  have  a 
subcommittee  meeting  on  the  subject — 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement, of  which  'he  Senator  from 
Coolrado  I  Mr.  Allgt.  I  is  also  a  mem- 
ber. We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
financial  condition  of  the  railroads  when 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of 
railroad  retirement  lienefits.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  carriers. 

The  fourth  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  heavy  railroad  unemployment 
makes  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  of 
great  importance.  The  pending  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  railroad  un- 
employment compensation  has  been 
stalled  in  committees  of  both  Houses  as 
parts  of  other  bills.  A  principal  prob- 
lem has  been  the  objection  of  carriers 
to  additional  financial  burdens. 

The  fifth  point  I  wi  h  to  make  i*,  that 
for  the  present  calendar  year  1958  the 
payroll  tax  for  railroad  unemployment 
compen'-ation  is  2.5  percent.  This  is 
close  to  the  maximum  under  the  regular 
unemployment  compensation  system. 
During  19j7  the  tax  r.ite  wa.s  2  percent. 
Under  the  Kf^nnedy  amendment,  for 
regular  unemployment  compensation, 
the  Federal  Government  would  finance 
the  additional  benefits  if  the  tax  rate  has 
averaged  2.7  percent  for  2  years. 

While  not  precisely  fitting  the  formula 
of  the  basic  Kennedy  amendment,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  tax  rates  paid  by  car- 
riers during  1957  and  1958  have  been 
close  to  the  formula  under  which  ex- 
tended benefits  would  be  federally 
financed. 

At  the  rate  of  depletion  of  the  railroad 
unemployment  fund,  the  rate  starting 
at  the  end  of  this  year  will  probably  be 
3  percent  above  tlie  amount  specified  in 
the  basic  amendment  for  Federal 
financing. 

'I  he  sixth  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
railroad  unemployment  compensation 
eligibility  is  computed  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  The  benefit  year  is  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  with  the  year  beginning  on 
July  1. 

Therefore  we  are  r  t  about  the  end 
of  the  present  benefit  year  based  upon 
eligibility  earned  in  the  calendar  year 
1956.  and  about  to  enter  a  new  b'^nefit 
year  on  July  1  based  upon  eligibility 
earned  in  1957.  It  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  that  the  extended  benefits 
shall  be  available  aftei-  July  1  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  benefit  year; 
otherwise  it  would  not  aid  those  now  un- 
employed who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits  but  did  not  earn  new  eligibility 
for  benefits  for  the  new  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1. 

Tlie  seventh  point  I  wish  to  make  Ls 
with  respect  to  the  estimated  cost.  I 
never  ofTer  a  proposal  such  as  this  un- 
less I  am  willing  to  notify  the  Senate  as 


to  what  I  have  found  out  or  what  is  the 
best  estimate  as  to  its  cost.  Tlu  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  which  admin- 
isters the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  estimates  that  for  a  full  year  of 
operation  the  amendment  mi;;}it  cost  $20 
million.  This  seems  high  to  me  because 
the  amendment  would  not  be  in  opera- 
tion for  a  full  year;  further,  the  numbers 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  employment  in 
lUo7  for  the  oncoming  benefit  year  was 
lower  than  for  many  years  past. 

So  the  Boards  estimate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, must  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
as  the  maximum  estimate,  although  here 
again,  if  it  costs  more,  let  me  say,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  if  I  have  a 
choice  b?tween  dollars  and  human  wel- 
lare.  I  shall  choose  human  welfare. 

I  .shall  not  take  the  position  that  my 
propcsal  should  be  rejected  simply  be- 
caure  it  may  cost  S20  million,  when  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  railroad 
workers  all  over  the  country,  but  even 
a  larger  ratio  of  them  in  the  Western 
Slates,  who  are  exhausting  their  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  and  are  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  help  which  my 
amendment  provides. 

The  last  point  I  shall  make  concerns 
the  effect  of  my  amendment  upon  the 
railroads  themselves.  The  effect  upon 
the  earners  will  be  to  save  them  consider- 
able sums  of  money  if  comparable  bene- 
fits were  to  be  financed  without  Fedeial 
financing. 

So  tlie  effect  of  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment provision  of  the  penuing  amend- 
ment would  be  threefold: 

First,  it  would  restore  the  purchasing 
power  to  railroad  workers  who  exhau.sted 
their  benefits  during  the  past  5  months. 
Second,  it  would  save  the  carner.s  the 
cost  of  the.^e  benefits.  Third,  it  would 
stimulate  the  economy  in  areas  already 
hard  hit  by  railroad  unemployment. 

Senators  know  what  happens  when 
unemployment  occurs  in  railroad  towns. 
They  know  what  happens  to  business- 
men on  the  main  streets  of  railroad 
towns.  Let  increased  unemployment 
among  railroad  workers  get  started,  and 
the  businessmen  in  railroad  towns  will 
have  their  .^hiit  cuffs  threadbare  by 
writing  so  many  lead-pencil  marks  be- 
cause of  carrying  railroad  workers'  ac- 
counts on  their  cufls.  or  else  they  will 
put  up  in  their  store  windows  sij^ns  read- 
ing:   'Going  out  of  business." 

In  the  Western  States,  particularly, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  group  of  towns, 
like  Huntinston.  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon.  Let  unemployment  hit  those 
towns,  and  the  busine.ssmen  suflcr,  and 
then  the  economy  of  the  whole  area 
sufTei's. 

So  I  offf  r  the  amendment  as  a  sort  of 
amendment  of  equity  to  the  railroad 
workers.  I  ofTer  it  becau.se  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit,  intent,  and  pui  po.se 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachu-setts. 

I  close  my  legislative  history  by  arrain 
thanking  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  fair  and  courteous  consid- 
eration which  he  gave  me.  because,  in 
fairness  to  him,  when  I  approached  him 
on  the  subject  yesterday  afternoon,  his 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  it.  and 
he  asked  me  to  brief  him  on  it.  I  briefed 
him  on  it  then,  as  I  have  briefed  the  t^en- 
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ate  this  morning.  He  sa  d.  "If  you  will 
offer  It,  I  will  accept  It  j«  a  perfecting 
amendment."  For  tills  coiu-tesy  and  con- 
sideration, I  thank  him  v-'ry  much. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  comTiend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  statement.  I  should  like  to 
associate  mj'self  with  his  statement  and 
also  to  be  associated  with  him  In  offering 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  In  no  jpint  of  empty 
flattei-y.  but  in  a  spirit  of  high  com- 
mendation, I  think  the  bill  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyomi;ig  on  the  same 
general  subject  matter,  and  which  is 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Is  a  verj-  sound  measure.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  knew  that  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for -action  on  hi«  bill, 
irresiiective  of  what  may  happen  to  my 
amendment  in  the  F;enaU  today. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  1  tha  ik  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  KENT.T:DY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.-?  con.'«;enl  that  t  ^e  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KSOWLAND  M".  President,  a 
parhamrntarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  California  v  ill  ftate  It. 

Mr  KNOWLAND      Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  th.s  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI TER.    The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  orde  ed.     The  ques- 
tion is  on  aKreemg  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,   offered   by    the    Senator   from 
Massachusetts,    for    himself    and    other 
Senators.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  cilled  the  roll. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    announce    that 
the    Senator    from    New     Mexico    I  Mr. 
Andebson).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Caruoll).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
tMr   CHrRcHl.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  IMr    FttlbrichtI.  th?  Senator  from 
Tcnnes^^ee  I  Mr.  Gore).  t!ie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Humphr  .y1.  the  Senator 
from    South    Carolina    IMr.   Johnston  J. 
the   Senator   from   Arkansas    IMr    Mc- 
CiiLi.ANl.  the  Senator  :  rom  Oklahoma 
IMr  MONRONEY 1 .  the  Sei ^ator  from  Wyo- 
ming !Mr.  0'M\H0VEY1.  snd  the  Senator 
from  Texas   IMr.  YABECRcrcHl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senatoi  from  Colorado 
IMr.  CAtRCLLl.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.<;ota  IMr.  Hitmphre^i.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston  1, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
MoNRONEYl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mhMi  IMr.  O'Maho.ney]  would  each  vote 
'yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jenner]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr. 
Maloi^I  is  absent  beca  ise  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  he  '^ould  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 

YEA8 — 27 


Aiken 
Barrett 
Case.  N.J. 

Chav(  z 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Green 

Hciailngs 

Allott 

Beall 

Bnniiett 

B.ble 

Bncker 

Bridge* 

Bush 

BuUer 

Byrd 

Capeh&rt 

Carlson 

Case.  S   Di:k 

Cotton 

Curt  IB 

Dirkncn 

Dwcrrhak 

Eastland 

E;  lender 

Erviu 


Anderson 

Carroll 

Church 

Fulbr.ght 

Gore 


Jackson 

Javlta 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Langcr 

long 

Magnuson 

Mani^  field 

NAYS— 56 

Flanders 
Frear 
Goldwater 
Hayden 


McNamaxa 

Morse 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Pa.store 

Payne 

Proxmlre 

Bevcrconib 

Symington 

Potter 
Punell 
Robertaon 
Rassell 


Hickeixlooper  baltonstall 

HUl  Schoeppel 

HobI!t7eU  Smathrs 

Holland  Smith.  Maine 

Uru&ka  Bmith  N.J. 

Ives  Sparkmaa 

Johnson.  Tex.  Stennis 

Jord.m  T;.:madge 

Kerr  Thurmond 

Knowland  Thye 

I.ausche  Watklns 

Martin.  Iowa  Wiley 

Martin.  Pa.  Williams 

Morton  Young 
Mundt 

NOT  VOTING  — 13 

Humphrey  McClellan 

Jenner  Monroney 

Johnston,  S  C.  OMahoney 

Maloue  Yarlxiroush 


So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  rejected  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Neuberger  in  Uie  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
airreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  still  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  5-26- 
58-E.    I  think  the  Senate  can  vote  on 

it  risht  away.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
read  in  full? 

Mr    KENNEDY.     No. 
I    a.'^k    unanimous    consent    that    the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  of  my  other 
amendments  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 

this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment.  Identified  as  5-26- 
58-E,  offered  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Neu- 
berger. Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Pastore.  and  Mr.  Magncson.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pa^e  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "April  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July." 

On   page   2,   lines  4  and  5.   strike  out   the 

following  ■■^or  after  such  later  date  as  may 

be  specified  pursuant  to  section  102   (b))." 

On  pa«e  2.  strike  out  line*  12  through  16. 

On  page  2.  line  17,  change  •{3)"  to  "(2)." 


On  page  3.  Btrlke  out  lines  1  through  19 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"BUEATION 

"(b)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
temporary  unemployment  comp>ensatlon  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  under  this  act  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  16  times  the  last  weekly 
benefit  amount  (including  allowance  for  de- 
pendents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
which  was  pa5-able  to  him  pursuant  to  the 
unemployment-compensation  law  or  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  under  which 
he  last  exhausted  his  rights  before  making 
hie  first  claim  und»r  this  act.  The  payment 
for  any  such  week  sliall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  temporary  additional  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  hini 
under  the  unemployment-compensation  law 
(I  any  State." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  3  through  10; 
change  "(c)"  to  "(b)"  In  line  13  and  change 
"(d)"  to  "(c)"  In  line  17. 

On  page  5,  Immediately  following  line  25, 
insert  the  following: 

"absence  of  agreement 

"(e)  Where' there  is  no  agreement  under 
section  102.  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  temporary  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  on  the  basis  provided  In 
this  title,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authori?ed 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal  agen- 
cies to  utilize,  pvu-suant  to  such  agreements, 
the  facilities  and  services  of  such  agencies, 
and  may  delegate  to  officials  of  such  agen- 
cies any  authority  granted  to  him  by  this 
title  whenever  the  Secretary  determines  such 
delegation  to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  Is  fur- 
ther authorised  to  allocate  or  transfer  funds 
or  otherwise  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  tem- 
porary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion paid  pursuant  to  such  agreements  with 
Federal  agenciec  and  to  pfiv  or  reimburse 
such  agencies  for  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  such  agreements." 

On  p.Tge  7,  lino  16.  insert  after  "(b)"  and 
before  "whose"  the  following:  "or  In  a  Slate 
where  there  is  no  agreement  under  section 
102." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  flat  16  weeks 
for  ever>'  State,  with  compulsory  repay- 
ment. It  is  exactly  the  same  language 
which  the  administration  proposed,  ex- 
cept that  it  provides  for  16  weeks  in- 
stead of  50  percent  of  the  existing  period 
effective  in  the  States.  Otherwise  it  is 
identical. 

Mr.  KERR  rose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment.  I  voted  against 
the  two  preceding  amendments  for  the 
reason  that  they  provided  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  without  pro\'ision  for  com- 
pulsory reimbursement,  and  the  appro- 
priations would  be  out  of  the  General 
Treasurj'  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over, the  amendments  contain  provi- 
sions which  made  their  benefits  available 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  people,  when 
other  unemployed  persons  are  equally  in 
need. 

Payments  under  the  current  amend- 
ment are  reimbursable  from  taxes  col- 
lected within  each  State  for  benefits  to 
be  made  available  for  each  State.  In  my 
opinion,  the  amendment  would  be  a  con- 
structive addition  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure.   I  shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thers 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!  Vote!   Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeint;  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Ke.vnedy  1  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson I .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  I,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClfllanI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchJ  are  absent  on 
official  busine-s.s. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.scnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  I .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  f  Mr. 
Hayden  1,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Hu.\iPHREYl,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MahoneyI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROucHl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Jenner)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The     Senator     from     Nevada      [Mr. 

MaloneI  is  ab-sent  becau.se  of  illness,  and. 

if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The   result   was    announced — yeas   36, 

nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 36 


Aiken 

Barrett 

BeaU 

Case.  N  J. 

Chavez 

Clarlc 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Green 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Hoblltzell 


Allott 

Bennett 

bible 

Brkker 

liridf^es 

Hush 

Butler 

i$yrd 

♦  'apohart 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Jackson  McNamara 

Javits  Morse 
Johnson,  Tex       Morton 
Johnston.  8  C.   Murray 

Kefauver  Neubergcr 

Kennedy  1'a.store 

Kerr  Piiyne 

Kuchel  Proxniire 

LanRcr  Revercomb 

I^ng  Smathers 

Magniison  Spaikman 

Mansfield  Symington 
NAYS — 47 

Dlrksen  Knowlnnd 

Dwornhak  I.ausche 

Eastland  Martin.  Iowa 

Ellender  M^irtln.  Pu. 

Ervln  Mundt 

Flanders  Potter 

Froar  Purtell 

Goldwater  Robertson 
Hu-kenlooper       Ru.-sell 

Holland  Saltonstail 

Hruska  Schoeppei 

Ives  Smith.  Maine 

Jordan  Smith,  N.  J. 


.S  tennis 

TalmadRP 

Thurmond 


Anderson 

Carroll 

Church 

Fulbright 

Gore 


Thye  WlUtams 

Watklns  Young 
Wiley 

NOT  VOTINC — 13 

Hayden  Monroney 

Humphrey  OMahoiiey 

Jenner  Yarborough 
Malone 
McClellan 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  tl^at  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  C'alifornia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  which  is  identified  as  5-26-58-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  text  of  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcopd. 

7  he  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  is 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  title 
III,  as  loUows: 

"TITLE    in 

"Sec.  301.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcjllows: 
"'Sec.  3.  (a)  From  the  stims  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  uf  the  Trciisury  shall 
pay  tu  each  State  which  hits  an  approved 
plan  for  old-age  assistance,  for  each  quarter, 
beginning  with  the  quarter  commencing 
July  1,  1958,  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  State 
other  than  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  old-age 
assistance  In  the  form  of  money  payments 
under  the  Slate  plan,  not  counting  so  much 
of  sucli  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual for  any  month  as  exceeds  $70 — 

"(A)  four-fifths  of  such  expenditures, 
iu)t  coiuitlng  so  much  of  any  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  $30  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Indlvktuals  who  received  old-age 
assistance  in  the  form  of  money  payments 
lor  such  month;   plus 

"  '(B)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  under  clause  (A), 
not  counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  month  as  exceed.s  the 
product  of  $45  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Indivicluals  who  receUed  old-age 
assistance  in  the  lorin  of  money  payments 
for  such  month;  plus 

••'(C)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
.«iuch  expendlture.s  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  tinder  clau.se  (B); 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  an  amount,  which  shall  be 
used  exclusively  as  old-age  assistance,  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended during  such  quarter  as  oId-a(?e  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  money  payments 
under  the  State  plan,  not  counting  so  much 
of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  for  any  month  as  exceeds  $30, 
and  (3)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 


and  Welfare  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  including 
services  which  are  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  State  agency  (or  of  the  local  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  in  the  political 
stitadlvlslon)  to  applicants  for  and  recipients 
of  old-age  assl.>tance  to  help  them  attain 
self-care,  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  any  State, 
un  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total 
of  the  sums  exi^ended  during  such  quarter 
as  old-age  assistance  under  llie  Stale  plan 
In  the  form  of  medical  or  any  other  type 
of  remedial  ctre  (Including  expenditures  for 
insurance  premiums  for  such  care  or  the 
cost  thereof),  not  counting  so  much  of  such 
expenditure  for  any  month  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  $6  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  indlvldual.s  who  received  old-age  as- 
sistance under  tlie  Sutte  plan  for  such 
month." 

"Sec.  302.  Section  1003  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  l«  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'Sec.  1003.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  each 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1,  1958.  (  1  I  In  the  case  of  any 
State  other  than  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  following  proportions  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
aid  to  the  blind  In  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments under  the  State  plan,  not  counting 
Bo  much  of  Kuch  expenditure  with  respect 
to  any  individual  for  any  month  as  exceeds 
$70 — 

"(A)  four-fifths  of  such  expenditures, 
not  counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  $30  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  Fuch  Individuals  who  received  aid 
to  the  blind  In  the  form  of  money  payments 
for    such    month;    plus 

"'(B)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  t>e  counted  under  clause  (Ai,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  $45  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
such  Individuals  who  received  aid  to  the 
blind  In  the  form  of  money  payments  for 
such  month;  plus 

••'(C)    one-half   of   the  amount  by  which 
such     expenditures     exceed     the     maximum 
which  n>ay  be  counted  under  clause   (Bi; 
and   (2(    In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of   the    total    of    the   sums   expended   during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  blind  in  the  form 
of   money    payments   \inder    the   State    plan, 
not  counting  so  much  of  such  expenditure 
with     respect     to     any     Individual     for     any 
month   as  exceeds   $30;    and    (3)    In   the   case 
r)f   any   State,   an    amount   equal    to  one-half 
of   the   total   of   the   sums   expended   during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the    proper    and    efUclent    administration    of 
the  State  plan.  Including  services  which  are 
provided  by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  (or 
of  the  local  agency  administering  the  State 
plan    In    the   political   sulxllvlsion )    to   appli- 
cants for  and  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 
to    help    them    attain    self-support    or    self- 
care;    and   (4)    In   the  case  of  any  State,  an 
amount   equal    to   one-half   of    the   total    of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
aid  to  the  blind  under  the  St«te  plan  In  the 
form  of  medical  or  any  other  type  of  reme- 
dial care   (Including  expenditures  for  Insur- 
ance   premiums    for   such    care   or    the    cost 
thereof),  not  counting  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penditure   for    any    month    as    exceeds    the 
product  of  $6  multiplied   by  the  total   num- 
ber  of   individuals   who  received   aid   to   the 
blind  under  the  State  plan  for  such  month,' 
"Sec.  303.  Section    1403    (a)    of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'Sec.  1403.   (a)    From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  aid  to  tht  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  for  each  juarter.  beginning 
with  the  quarter  cfimmei  clng  July  1.  1958. 
(  1 )  In  the  case  of  any  State  other  than 
Fuero  Rico  and  the  V.rgln  Islands,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following 
proportions  of  the  total  imounts  expended 
dviring  such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  dlsabl^'d  In  the  form  of 
money  payments  under  t  le  State  plan,  not 
cotinting  so  much  of  such  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  $70 — 

"■(A)  four-fifths  of  inch  expenditures, 
not  counting  so  much  <  I  any  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  moi  th  as  exceeds  the 
pn>duct  of  $30  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Individuals  v  ho  received  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  tot:  Uy  disabled  In  the 
form  of  money  paymenu  lor  such  months, 
plus 

*•  iB)  two-thirds  of  th"'  amouiit  by  which 
Btich  exp>enditures  exce -d  the  maxlmuni 
which  may  be  counted  under  clause  (Ai, 
i»ijt  counting  .vj  much  (  f  any  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  mo  ith  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  $45  multlplle<  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  individuals  \,'ho  received  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  tot  illy  disabled  in  the 
f>)rni  of  money  payments  for  such  month, 
plus 

••■(C)  one-half  of  the  nmotint  by  which 
such  expenditures  e.\cecd  the  maximum 
which  may  be  count«-d  \.  ider  clause  (Bi; 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Inlands,  an  amoui  »  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  t  jtal  of  the  Run  s  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  t)  tl  e  permanently  and 
tfJtally  disabled  In  the  f  )rm  of  money  pav- 
menla  under  the  State  plan,  not  counting 
so  much  f)f  such  expen  lllure  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  for  an,'  month  as  exceeds 
$30;  and  <3i  In  the  cate  of  ^iiv  State,  an 
amount  equal  to  one-h  «lf  of  llie  total  of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  qiiarter  as 
fovind  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Healtii. 
Education  and  Wellare  for  the  proi>er  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Stale  plan. 
Including  services  which  are  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  Slut-  agen^  y  (or  of  the  local 
agency  administering  th?  Stste  plan  In  the 
political  subdivision  I  to  applicants  for  and 
recipients  f)f  such  aid  ti  help  them  attain 
self-support  or  self-c.ir-.  and  i4i  In  tlie 
case  of  any  Slate,  an  an.ount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  of  the  ■  imi.s  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  under  the  .State  pUn  in 
the  form  of  medical  or  any  other  tyjie  of 
remedial  care  dncludug  expenditures  for 
Insurance  premiums  fo-  such  care  or  the 
cost  thereof),  not  count  ng  .v)  much  of  such 
expenditure  for  any  mcnth  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  $6  multlplle<l  by  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  Individuals  who  received  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totalh  disabled  under  the 
State  plan  for  such  mon  h." 

"Sec.  304  The  amend  men  t«  made  by  this 
title  shall   become  effective  July   1.  1958." 

Amend  the  title  s<i  i*  to  read  "An  act 
t-)  provide  for  tempora  y  additional  unem- 
ployment compensatlor .  tr>  provide  for  In- 
creased Federal  flnamia.  participation  In  the 
State  programs  of  public  assisUmce  e.stab- 
llshed  pursuant  to  till  •»  I,  X,  and  XIV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  lor  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  add  as  cospon.sors 
of  the  amendment  th"  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston 1.  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Payne  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SymingtonI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chaii  ».  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  32  Senators.  It  would 
increase  the  funds  available  for  the  pub- 
lic-welfare program,  which  is  a  Federal- 
State  matching  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  needy  aged  and  the  needy  blind 
and  tho.se  needy  who  are  totally  and 
peiinanently  disabled.  The  amendment 
would  benefit  approximately  2,900,000 
needy  individuals  across  the  land.  In 
most  cases  it  would  mean  an  increase  of 
$5  in  the  monthly  welfare  payment.  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  so-called  high-payment 
States — tho.se  States  in  which  the  State 
payment  exceeds  the  figure  at  which  the 
Federal  matching  applies — it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  matchiim  the  State  payments 
up  to  a  total  of  $70 — at  present  Federal 
matching  ceases  at  a  $60  monthly  pay- 
ment. 

Therefore,  It  would  make  it  possible 
for  low-payment  States,  some  of  which 
provide  average  payments  that  run  as 
low  as  $30  for  the  needy  aged  and  the 
needy  blind,  to  increase  their  payments 
by  about  S5,  a.ssuming  that  they  are  un- 
able to  rai.se  additional  State  funds;  and 
It  would  al.so  make  it  possible  for  the 
high-payment  States  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments matching  the  State  contributions 
up  to  a  total  of  S70. 

It  would  mean  an  increa.se  of  about  S5 
a  month  in  the  low-payment  States,  and 
a  $7  50  increase  in  the  so-called  high- 
payment  States. 

In  the  Record  for  Monday,  May  26.  at 
page  9458.  I  placed  a  table  showinc  the 
number  of  pcr.'-ons  who  would  be  af- 
fected In  each  State,  the  averasze 
monthly  payment  in  each  State,  and  the 
amount  of  the  increase  which  could  be 
expected  I  have  additional  copies  of 
the  Record  available  for  Senators  who 
would  like  to  see  these  figures. 

I  have  also  placed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous charts  analyzing  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  receiving  Social  Security 
benefits  in  the  respective  States,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  payments  in  those  States. 

Senators  will  note  that  although  the 
social  security  program  is  caring  for  a 
great  many  people,  the  said  fact  is  that 
less  than  one-half  of  the  14  million  aged 
people  are  receiving  social  .security  pay- 
ments. Approximately  2.500.000  needy 
aged  people  are  not  receiving  social  se- 
curity payments,  and  they  have  to  look 
to  public  welfare  assistance. 

There  is  an  overlap  of  about  500.000 
cases  where  the  social  security  benefits 
are  so  meager  that  the  State  finds  it 
necessary  to  supplement  the  .social-.se- 
curity  payment.s  with  public-welfare 
payments  in  order  that  persons  in  this 
category  may  continue  to  exist,  because 
the  maximum  under  social  security  is 
$35  monthly  per  recipient,  and  that  is 
not  enough  for  the  average  person  to 
live  on.  Therefore  many  States  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  funds  in  addition  to 
the  $35.  in  order  to  assist  those  people. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  social  se- 
curity will  take  over  an  increa.sing  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  persons  and  provide 
them  with  a  needed  increase:  but  that 
is  not  the  case  at  the  pre.sent  time.  At 
the  present   time  approximately  3  mil- 


lion people  will  need  additional  assist- 
ance for  some  time  to  come.  About  80 
percent  of  those  people  are  aged  and 
needy.  About  20  percent  of  them  are 
blind  or  are  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  along  this  line.  At  that  time 
it  wa^  sponsored  by  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, and  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing that  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  by  a  vote  of  10  to 
4.  Notwithstanding  that  action  of  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
21,  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment.  At 
that  time  the  amendment  would  have 
provided  for  at  least  a  $5  increase  in  the 
welfare  payments  to  the  needy,  and  as 
much  as  $7.50  m  the  high-payment 
States.  Yet  when  that  amendment  went 
to  conference,  the  conference  commit- 
tee reduced  it  to  the  point  that  it  meant 
only  an  average  of  S3  a  month  by  way  of 
an  increase  for  the  average  person. 

Since  that  time  the  cost  of  food  has 
gone  up  by  6.8  percent,  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  by  6.7  percent,  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  has  gone  up  by  over 
5' 2  percent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  alone  has  been  enough  to  wipe  out 
the  increase  which  Congress  put  into 
effect  2  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  j'^dgment — and 
I  believe  al.so  the  judgment  of  many 
other  persons — that  this  Nation  has 
never  provided  adequately  for  its  needy. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
should  have  assistance  but  w  ho  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  help  from  the  public- 
welfare  program.  Many  States,  particu- 
larly States  of  low  income,  where  the 
need  is  most  concentrated,  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
needy  persons.  Because  the  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  additional  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  matching  formula  in  the  lower 
brackets,  it  was  to  the  State  s  advantage 
to  help  as  many  people  as  possible  by 
keeping  the  payments  low. 

My  amendment  would  encourage  evei-y 
State  to  provide  at  least  S15  a  month  by 
increasing  the  State  contribution  by  as 
much  as  S4  or  S5,  and  increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  by  an  additional 
$5.  by  matching  on  a  2-tc-l  basis  in  the 
so-called  second  bracket  which  is  pro- 
vided. 

I  have  available  a  chart,  a  copy  of 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  every 
Senator.  It  shows  how  the  amendment 
would  apply  in  all  States.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  line  with  and  in  the  same  gen- 
eral pattern  of  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  heretofore  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  OfTered  as  a  floor  amendment  to  in- 
crea.se  the  matching  for  Federal  welfai  e 
purposes.  A  similar  amendment  was  of- 
fered on  the  floor  by  m:.self  and  other 
Senators  in  1956,  2  years  ago,  when  it 
was  adopted  after  the  committee  had  re- 
jected it.  It  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  had  been  ofTered  bv  former  Sena- 
tor McFarland  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  the  Senate  referred  the 
amendment  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  reported  the  identical  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate.  Oddly  enough,  after 
the  Senate  had  voted  on  the  biil  witii 
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added  committee  amendments.  In  confer- 
ence every  committee  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  the  original  McFarland 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Previously,  in  1948,  It  was  Senator  Mc- 
F:irland  asain  who  offered  such  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
a  bill  which  merely  froze  social  security 
and  employee  tax  rates.  In  that  in- 
stance, the  amendment  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  2. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Senate 
will  provide  for  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tressed people  throut;hout  the  country. 
But  the  amendment  I  am  offering,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1100  million,  will 
provide  for  the  neediest  in  our  f^reut 
land,  those  who  are  in  even  greater  need 
than  the  unemployed  whom  we  seek  to 
assist  by  the  bill. 

The  needy  people  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing usually  have  no  savings.  They  have 
practically  no  income  whatever.  Either 
they  are  without  income  or  they  have 
very  meager  income.  They  must  rely  on 
the  assistance  they  receive  under  the 
State-Federal  matching  plans  for  their 
day-to-day  subsistence. 

The  Senate  has  seen  fit  at  this  session 
to  vote  $1,800,000,000  in  Federal  pay 
raises,  and  I  doubt  that  we  are  finished 
with  pay  raises. 

The  ccst  of  the  amendment  would  be 
only  about  $1  for  every  $9  already  voted 
for  Federal  pay  raises. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  voted  for  his  amendment 
2  years  ago  and  I  expect  to  support  the 
amendment  he  has  now  offered.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  it  because  I  believe  that 
the  aged  people  are  bearing  the  heaviest 
burden  of  tne  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  inflation. 

But  after  I  voted  for  such  a  proposal 
2  years  aso.  and  after  it  was  enacted,  at 
least  in  the  watered-down  form  in  which 
the  bill  came  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  I  found  in  my  own  State — 
and  I  think  it  is  true  of  many  other 
States,  where  the  aid  for  the  aged  is  on 
the  basis  of  need — that  the  increase  to 
the  recipient  was  very  small,  but  that 
the  State  profited  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's contribution,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  assistance  on  to  the  recipients. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as- 
certained whether  it  is  pos.sible  to  in- 
clude in  his  amendment  a  provision 
which  will  insure  the  benefits  of  his 
amendment  going  to  the  people  who 
actually  need  them? 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  assist- 
ance IS  given  on  the  basis  of  need,  the 
State  almost  has  to  take  the  position 
that  it  has  been  awarding  the  amount 
needed.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  offers  an  additional 
inducement  does  not  technically  change 
the  declared  need  of  the  recipient. 
Actually,  the  State  may  benefit  more,  as 
I  understand,  from  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  the  recipient  may 
benefit  less,  because  it  is  not  until  the 
higher  brackets  are  reached  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  pay 
on  an  equal  matching  basis. 


I  am  concerned  that  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  may  mean 
another  case  of  Federal  money  going  to 
the  States  and  not  to  the  people  whom 
we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  sent  by  page  to 
the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  in  which  I  have  had  set  forth 
an  analysis  of  what  happened  after  the 
1956  amendment  was  adopted.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  pages  94G0  and  9461. 
he  will  see,  by  comparing  September 
195G  with  June  1957 — to  take  a  refer- 
ence point — what  happened  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  comparison  sliows  what  took  place 
before  and  after  the  amendment  be- 
came effective. 

The  Senator  will  see  that  32  States 
increa.sed  their  average  payments  for 
old-age  assistance  by  even  more  than 
the  increase  in  Federal  funds.  Of  the 
remaining  States.  7  increased  then  pay- 
ments by  more  than  two-thirds.  Ap- 
proximately 6  States  increased  their 
average  payments  by  about  one-half. 

I  have  worked  for  5ome  time  to  draft 
v/hat  might  be  called  a  pass-on  pro- 
vision, which  would  make  it  mandatoiy 
for  the  States  to  contribute  just  as  much 
as  they  contributed  before  and  to  mal.c 
certain  that  when  Congress  voted  for  an 
increase,  our  action  would  mean  an  au- 
tomatic increase  of.  let  us  say.  $5.  5(j. 
or  $7.  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  great  number  of  factors  come  into 
play  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  devi.se  any  formula  which  would  a;)- 
ply  equitably  tt  48  different  situations  in 
the  48  States. 

In  the  Senator's  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  high  percentage  of  individuals 
is  covered  under  social-secoi  ity  His 
State  will  find  it  moie  and  mor?  de.sir- 
able  to  supplement  the  income  of  people 
whose  .social-security  payments  are  not 
moi-e  than  the  $35  minimum  provided  by 
law.  As  more  people  in  that  categoiy 
are  aided,  the  amounts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  grants  tend  to  become  .smaller 
and  the  average  grant  become.s  kss. 

Some  persons  object  to  placing  addi- 
tional people  on  the  rolls  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  liberalizes  its  program, 
as  is  done  by  some  States.  Some  State.;. 
when  they  consider  the  whole  situation, 
feel,  all  things  taken  into  consideration, 
that  more  people  should  be  added  to  the 
rolls,  whether  the  State:,  have  additional 
Federal  funds  or  not. 

The  striking  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
States  have  continued  to  make  more  of 
their  funds  available  The  so-called 
pass-on  provision,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  was  dropi^ed 
out  in  the  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  as  had  happened  4 
years  ago.  when  the  Senate  had  adopted 
a  similar  amendment.  The  pass-on  pro- 
vision has  consistently  been  taken  out  of 
the  final  legislation  by  the  conferees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  States  pass  on 
the  full  amount  of  the  increase  to  the 
recipient.  Of  the  States  which  do  not 
pass  on  the  full  amount  of  the  increase 
to  the  reclpienLs,  most  of  them  make  a 
major  increase  In  the  number  of  persona 
who  are  being  assisted  under  their  public 
welfare  program.s. 


Furthermore,  since  the  last  time  the 
amendment  was  proposed,  there  has 
been  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  funds  which  the  States  as  a  whole 
have  made  available  for  matching  pur- 
poses for  the  program.  The  States  have 
increased  their  contribution  to  the  pro- 
grams very  substantially. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  explanation.  It 
is  very  clear  and  well  expressed.  Of 
cour.se.  what  the  States  have  done  and 
may  do  is  not  the  fault  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louir.iana.  But  I  note,  as  I 
have  noted  before,  that  whereas  the  av- 
erage increa.se  was  $3  42.  the  inciea.se  in 
my  own  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged 
was  only  $1  05.  I  am  very  unhappy 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  aged 
people  of  my  State.  I  feel  that  they  are 
not  t>eing  adequately  cared  for.  I  want 
the  opixjrtunity  to  do  something  to  in- 
sure their  being  cared  for. 

I  would  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with  greater 
enthusiasm  if  the  pass-on  provision  v  le 
still  in  the  amendment.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  at  least  attempt  to  include 
it  again,  becau.se  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  .situation.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  what  he  desires  to 
achieve;  but  the  fact  remaiivs  that  it 
may  be  of  only  hnnted  benefit  to  the 
needy  because  .some  Slates  may  choose 
not  to  pa.ss  .t  on. 

Furthermore,  it  is  {perhaps  my  still 
incorrect  analysis  of  the  amendment — 
and  perhaps  that  is  unavoidable  —  that 
the  sliding  scale  is  such  that  it  put*  a 
premium,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, on  getting  help  from  the  Fedrral 
Government,  rather  than  enabling  the 
recipient  to  get  help  It  puts  a  premium 
on  the  State  for  a  small  amount  of 
money,  because  it  l.s  not  until  the 
amount  goes  beyond  $45  that  tlie  contri- 
bution becomes  an  equal  contribution. 
By  law.  the  State  is  getting'  the  benefit 
from  the  Senator's  amendmiMit.  and  it 
IS  questionable  whether  the  recipient  will 
get  It  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  The  Senator  will  notice 
that  21  States,  are  paying  more,  on  an 
average  basis,  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match.  For  example.  New 
Hampshire  is  paying  an  average  grant 
of  $62  13.  In  .some  ca.ses.  I  am  .sure  the 
amount  would  be  much  more  than  $62, 
and  in  some  ca.ses  it  would  be  substan- 
tially less.  Still,  at  the  present  time  the 
Federal  matching  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  $G0. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  any  State 
now  paying  $62.50  chose  to  pass  the  in- 
creased Federal  matching  right  along  the 
line  it  would  be  po.ssible  for  lho.se  in  that 
State  to  receive  the  entire  $70  a  month, 
which  would  be  a  greater  increase  than 
the  one  to  be  received  In  the  low-pay- 
ment States. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  another  factor 
which  might  recommend  the  amendment 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire;  and 
in  that  connection,  I  shall  hand  him  a 
copy  of  the  analysis  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  formula  I  refer  to  what 
would  happen  for  those  tn  the  second 
bracket.  The  Senator  will  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  low-payment  States, 
For  example.  In  12  States  at  the  present 
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time  the  average  payment  is  less  than 
$45  a  month.  In  those  States,  which 
have  low  i>er  capita  income,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  payments  to  an 
average  of  $30  a  month — the  point  at 
which  the  4-to-l  F'ederal  matching  ends. 
When  the  4-to-l  Federal  matching  cuts 
off.  those  States  are  discouraged  from 
making  further  provision,  because  the 
50-50  matching  docs  not  have  the  attrac- 
tion for  them  tliat  the  4-to-l  matching 
does. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  these  12  States 
there  will  be  a  great  incentive  for  the 
States  to  provide  another  few  dollars  that 
would  be  matched  on  a  2-to-l  basis.  I 
believe  this  intermediate  bracket  should 
help  Induce  those  Slates  to  increase  then- 
average  payment  to  $45.  Personally,  I 
do  not  see  how  a  person  can  live  on  less 
than  $45  a  month. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  made  a  slight 
mistake  regarding  the  average  for  my 
State.  I  was  speaking  of  the  old-age 
assistance.  I  understand  that  in  New 
Hampshire  it  is  $52.95— just  under  $53. 

Mr  LONG.  I  apoloui:'>e  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire;  I  was  reading  the 
figures  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  which  is 
immediately  above  New  Hampshire  in 
the  table 

Mr   COTTON      That  is  quite  all  right. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  But  I  am  still  worried 
that  unles.s  there  is  a  clear-cut  pa.ss-on 
provision,  the  amendment  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. I  want  to  vote  for  an  added 
benefit  which  I  would  be  sure  would  go 
particularly  to  the  aged  persons  who,  m 
my  Slate.  I  believe,  need  it  very  badly.  I 
regret  that  there  are  no  real  teeth  in 
this  provision,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  matter  in  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Ixjuismna  ha.s  tried  to  do  heretofore,  al- 
thou^^h  I  can  well  understand  the  diffl- 
cullies  he  has  encountered  and  why  such 
a  provision  has  not  been  put  into  effect. 

I  am  particularly  fearful  of  the  situa- 
tion affecting  those  in  the  lower  brackets, 
regarding  which  the  State  does  not  have 
the  same  incentive  to  be  liberal  with 
the  recipients:  in  other  words,  the  State 
has  more  incentive  to  give  small  pay- 
ments, instead  of  lar«e  ones,  because  in 
the  higher  brackets  the  State  has  to  pay 
on  a  50-50  basis,  which  the  States  seem 
to  be  reluctant  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  cour.se  there  Is 
great  merit  in  the  Senator's  argument: 
and.  if  such  a  provision  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  practical  way.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  includtMl  in  the  bill.  But.  un- 
fortunately, no  one  has  been  able  to 
work  out  an  amer.dment  v  hich  would 
accomplish  what  the  Senator  from  Ne-.v 
Hamp-^hire  proposes,  without  encoun- 
tering Insurmountable  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties, at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  States. 

The  late  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  tried 
to  work  out  such  a  provision  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  When  it  was  pro- 
po.scd  to  incrca.se  the  payments  for  wel- 
fare. Senator  Taft  said  there  should  be 
a  provision  of  the  kind  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  mentioned.  That 
propo.sal  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  worked  on  it;  and  I 


suppose  Senator  Taft  was  probably  the 
guiding  light  in  the  attempt  to  work  out 
such  a  provision.  I  have  always  felt 
that  he  had  one  of  the  leading  legal 
minds  in  this  distinguished  'oody.  But 
the  administration  was  able  to  point  out 
so  many  ways  in  which  the  proposed 
solution  might  not  have  the  desired 
results  that  the  provision  was  knocked 
out  in  conference.  In  fact,  it  never  has 
been  po.ssible  to  work  out  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  which  all  the  States 
could  be  compelled  to  comply  in  com- 
plete fairness. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  safeguard  this 
matter,  in  that  when  the  basis  is  one  of 
need,  and  when  the  State  awards  its 
assistance  on  that  basis,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  State — simply  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  its 
contribution — to  say  that  the  need  of 
Mr,  X  or  the  need  of  Mrs,  Y  is  greater 
than  It  was  the  day  before.  I  can 
understand  that.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  tlie  Senator's  amendment,  in- 
stead of  providing  for  a  sliding  scale, 
provided  for  a  .straight  percentage  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  ca.se  of  both  the  larger  contributions 
and  the  smaller  ones,  at  least  there 
would  be  an  incentive  which  actually 
would  have  a  tendency  to  hold  down  the 
contributions  to  the  elderly  per.sons,  be- 
caure  in  the  lower  brackets  the  State 
would  receive  a  larger  percentage  of  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
than  in  the  ca.se  of  the  higher  or  more 
liberal  brackets, 

Mr  LONG.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  know  that  if  we  con- 
sider the  two  periods — January-June 
195C.  before  the  last  increase  in  Federal 
matching,  and  July-Decemt>er  1957.  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  its 
contribution  to  recipients  by  17  8  ijer- 
cent.  Tiie  increa.^e  in  State  and  local 
funds  for  this  .same  purix)se  between 
the.v  two  periods  was  5.2  ix^rcent. 

The  last  time  I  attempted  to  compute 
the  figures.  I  found  that  the  States  were 
putting  up  approximately  44  percent, 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  put- 
ting up  approximately  56  percent,  of  the 
funds  for  the  public-assistance  program. 

The  State  and  local  agencies  have 
continued  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  programs  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
increa.sed  its  contributions.  So.  I  do  not 
b'^lieve  it  can  correctly  be  stated  that 
the  States  are  unmindful  of  the  problems. 

As  shown  by  the  figures  I  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record — and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  a  copy  of 
them— the  last  exi^erience  we  had 
along  this  line  was  that  two-thirds  of 
the  States  increased  the  average  wel- 
fare payments  by  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  additional  Federal  matching. 
These  States  did  so  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  other  States  theoretically  did  not 
comply  fully,  since  some  of  them  in- 
creased the  number  of  persons  w  ho  were 
receiving  a.ssistance  under  the  Federal- 
State  matching  program.  As  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  increases  with  the  same 
amount  of  State  funds,  the  average  pay- 
ment necessarily  declines.    But  the  to- 


tal State  efTort  remains  the  same.  The 
State  effort  may  increase  and  still  fail 
to  keep  up  with  the  increased  number 
of  recipients. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  practical  matter, 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  little  disheart- 
ening, when  one  represents,  in  part,  a 
State  which  has  an  exceedingly  high 
percentage  of  elderly  persons — and  that 
is  true  of  New  Hampshire  because  it  is  a 
very  healthy  State  and  is  a  fine  place 
to  which  to  retire — to  find,  upon  return- 
ing home,  some  rather  pathetic  cases  of 
elderly  p>ersons  who  ask.  "When  will  you 
provide  us  more  assistar'^e?"  and  then, 
when  one  replies,  "I  voted  for  more  for 
you  last  year,"  to  find  that  their  answer 
is,  "Perhaps  you  did,  but  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  in  my  allowance." 

That  is  a  rather  discouraging  situa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  strike  a  blow  in 
their  behalf,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
propo.sed  increase  might  not  reach  the 
folk  w  hom  I  w  ant  it  to  reach. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  only  advise  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  do  w  hat 
I  did  for  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  part.  I  recall  that  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  MacFarland  S5 
increa.se.  the  State  of  Li-iuisiana  passed 
on  $2.50  of  it.  but  kept  the  other  $2.50. 
Then  I  had  the  privilege  of  explaining  to 
many  of  the  aged  people  of  my  State 
that  I  had  voted  to  have  the  entire  $5  go 
to  them,  but  that  the  State  administra- 
tion saw  fit  to  pass  on  to  them  only  32.50 
of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr,  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senato.  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  thnt  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  pass  on  these  amounts 
on  an  equitable  basis,  in  the  case  of  both 
the  high-payment  States  and  the  low- 
payment  States.  He  has  said  that,  in 
that  connection,  the  diff.rulties  are  vir- 
tually insurmountable.  Why  does  he 
make  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  LONG.  Many  factors  enter  into 
the  picture.  For  instance,  let  us  con- 
sider what  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
obvious  case:  Suppose  in  the  Senators 
State  more  and  more  people  who  have 
retired  are  taken  care  of  by  social  secu- 
rity. In  the  Senator's  State  it  may  be 
that  a  considerable  number  of  those  per- 
sons are  receiving  onlv  a  S35  minimum 
social-security  payment.  The  State 
grant,  in  addition,  might  be  only  S20. 
whereas  the  State  grant  would  have 
otherwise  been  $55.  If  we  try  to  follow 
a  formula  which  would  require  the  State 
to  maintain  a  certain  average  per  recip- 
ient payment,  it  would  be  unfair  to  penal- 
ize a  State  because  it  chose  to  supplement 
the  very  meager  social -security  income 
of  some  persons  who  were  living  on  the 
minimum  provided  by  the  social-security 
program. 

That  situation  will  become  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  the  Senate  represents 
so  ably  in  the  Senate,  because  there  are 
already  a  half  a  million  persons  who  have 
meager  social  security  income  which  is 
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beincr  supplemented  by  the  public  wel- 
fare programs  in  the  States.  There  are 
other  cases,  particularly  in  heavily  in- 
dustrialized States,  where  the  social-se- 
curity program  will  gradually  relieve  the 
welfare  burdens.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  could  be  expected  that  States 
will  receive  a  gradual  reduction  of  their 
welfare  burden;  and  the  States  should, 
jf  they  so  desire,  have  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  welfare  programs.  That  is 
a  major  goal  of  the  social-security  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  us  realize  that  these  3  mil- 
lion needy  people  will  be  around  for  a 
long  tim\  even  though  we  continue  to 
aid  ased  persons  who  retire.  Perhaps, 
as  time  soes  on.  some  of  the  persons  who 
are  not  now  assisted  v.  ill  be  assisted  as 
the  programs  are  put  into  effect. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  certain 
State  revenues  are  dedicated  to  such  a 
program.  If  the  funds  are  exhausted, 
theoretically  Colorado  will  have  to  amend 
its  constitution  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  statute  which  requires  that 
it  not  reduce  the  amount. 

Furthermore,  it  seem,  to  me  the  Sen- 
ator should  have  ^ome  que:  tion  about  the 
advisability  of  requiring  how  far  a  State 
shall  go  in  doing  certain  thin:;s  against 
the  better  judgment  of  the  State,  when 
the  experience  has  been  that  States 
should  not  be  made  to  do  what  they  do 
nat  want  to  do.  Only  two  States  de- 
creased their  average  per  capita  pay- 
ments after  the  last  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral contribution. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  .should 
be  mentioned.  Sometimes  States  pro- 
vide sudden  and  drastic  advances  in  iheu' 
payments.  That  happened  in  Louisiana. 
The  chart  indicates  that  Louisiana  as  a 
State  did  not  pass  on  the  full  benefits  of 
the  1956  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Kow  many  States  did 
r.ot? 

Mr.  LONG.  About  16  States  did  not, 
i»nd  32  did.  Of  the  16,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  increased  the  numbers 
ton  the  rolls. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  of  the  experi- 
ence in  Louisiana,  in  order  to  give  an 
Example  of  the  problem  we  face.  In 
Louisiana  a  new  administration  came 
into  oflflce  in  June  1936.  The  Federal  law 
went  into  effect  in  Octotx'r.  Between 
June  and  October  the  new  administra- 
tion, in  line  with  commitment.s  made  In 
campalgn«,  proceeded  to  make  a  major 
Increa.se  in  State  contributions.  The 
odminl.strntlon  recommended  additional 
tuxes  to  the  legislature  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  high  level  of  contributions 
The  constitutional  requirement  Is  that 
two-thirds  of  the  legislators  must  vote 
for  such  taxfs  before  they  become  ef- 
fective. A  majority,  but  le.ss  than  a 
two-thirds  majority,  voted  for  additional 
taxes.  So  the  new  revenues  were  not 
col'ected. 

If  one  had  compared  the  quarter  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  the  Federal 
law  became  effective,  with  the  quarter 
Immediately  thereafter,  it  would  appear 
that  Louisiana  had  made  a  reduction  In 
its  program.  Yet  if  one  compared,  on 
an  annual  basis,  any  quarter  with  the 
sjm?  quarter  of  a  previous  year,  Louisi- 


ana would  seem  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  pass-on  provision. 

V/hen  I  personally  attempted  to  draw 
such  a  provision.  2  years  ago.  I  found 
that  six  States  objected.  I  modified  my 
proposal  so  that  only  two  States  ob- 
jected. Finally.  I  changed  my  proposal 
sj  that  only  one  State  objected.  I  never 
could  draw  up  a  proposal  to  which  no 
State  objected,  and  so  that  there  wa.s  not 
a  feeling  that  we  were  tampering  with 
State  sovereignty  and  proposing  to  do 
things  which  improperly  interfered  with 
State  prerogatives. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  principle 
if  we  say  to  the  States.  "If  you  want  to 
do  more  to  a.s.sist  the  afed.  we  would  like 
to  help  you  by  providing  more  liberal 
matching  funds."  If  a  State  did  not 
agree  to  match,  it  would  get  less  Federal 
assistance  than  it  would  receive  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  BRIDGn.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing 
represents  a  needed  and  worthwhile 
program  for  those  who  need  such  assist- 
ance; but  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
essenlially  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill,  to  take  care  of  unemployed 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  in  a  rather 
desperate  condition.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator use  this  bill,  which  is  on  an  entirely 
different  subject,  as  a  vehicle  to  which  to 
attach  an  aniLMidment  to  which  I  know 
he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study,  but 
which  might  jeopardize  the  relief  which 
the  bill  would  insure?  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor is  very  able  and  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  this  subject,  and  that  the  ob- 
jective he  seeks  is  worth  while,  but  why 
is  he  picking  this  bill  to  bring  about 
what  he  desires,  when  I  tliink  he  is 
aware  of  the  complications  which  would 
result  if  his  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  the  bill  siiould  go  to  con- 
ference, and  a  delay  of  unemployment 
compensation  wi-re  brought  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  im- 
mediately adopt  the  amendment.  The 
Con.stitution  provides  that  revenue  bills 
must  originate  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  a  technical  sen.'^e.  this 
amendment  is  not  a  revenue  amendment. 
The  House  has  an  opportunity  to  send 
the  Senate  a  great  number  of  bilLs.  Th.e 
.loclal-.secunty  mea-sure.  which  Includes 
a  public  welfare  program,  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  revenue  mep.sure  It  include! 
provision  for  taxes,  which  fnlls  under 
the  Jurl.sdictlon  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Hou.se  of  Representative.^ 
ha.s  not  .s<-nt  to  the  Senate,  In  the  pa.st  10 
yeai.s,  a  public  welfare  bill.  It  ha.s  s<»nt 
to  the  Senate  two  social-security  bills, 
but  no  public  welfare  bill. 

The  history  of  such  legi.slatlon  l.s  that 
the  welfare  program  originated  with 
Senate  amendments  to  a  Hou.so  bill.  I 
think  the  last  four  and  I  am  sure  about 
the  last  three  Increases  in  the  Federal 
contributions  to  the  State  welfare  pro- 
gram originated  as  amendment.s  offered 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  bills  some 
of  which  did  not  relate  to  public  welfare 
at  the  time  they  were  introduced.  The 
last  MacFarland  amendment  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  was  not 
a  public  welfare  bill.  Another  amend- 
ment relating  to  public  welfare  was  of- 
fered to  the  social  security  bill. 


Tliere  Is  no  bill  now  pending  relating 
to  public  welfare.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tlie  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
came  from  the  House,  is.  In  large  meas- 
ure, a  public  welfare  bill.  It  is  a  bill  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  It  appears  to  me  it  is  an  a.]i- 
propriate  bill  to  which  to  attach  the 
Ijending  amendment. 

Furthermore,  the  history  of  the  public 
welfare  proKrain  is  that  it  has  nover  been 
recommended  to  Congress  by  an  admin- 
istration -  neither  the  PYanklin  Roose- 
velt administration,  nor  the  Harry  Tru- 
man administration,  nor  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Oddly  enough,  the  admini.'^trations 
have  consistently  taken  the  altitude  that 
the  social  security  program  ought  to 
take  care  of  such  needs,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  many  millions  of  persons 
across  the  land  are  not  covered  by  so- 
cial security.  These  people  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  some  aid.  Invari- 
ably, it  has  been  either  In  committee, 
or  in  most  instances  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  an  attempt  has  bren  made 
to  provide  improvements  in  the  public 
welfare  program  as  a  supplement  to  so- 
cial security,  and  to  liberalize  such  a 
pro'jram  as  time  went  by. 

That  being  the  hL-itory  of  such  legis- 
lation, it  seems  to  me  we  .should  add  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  tliut  the  Hou.^e  does 
not  send  the  Senate  a  public  welfare 
bill  The  Hou.se  sends  the  Senate  a 
social  security  bill  now  and  then,  but 
never  a  public  welfare  bill.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  send  such  a  legi.^latlve 
propasal  to  the  House.  The  House  has 
sent  the  Senate  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  So  far  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  concerned.  I  think  the  bin 
will  remain  vmchanged.  I  would  hope 
the  House  would  accept  the  public  wel- 
fare amendment 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  be  afraid 
that  if  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  entire  unemployment  in- 
surance program  would  be  delayed.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  many  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  a  great  many 
Senators  on  the  other  side  have  been 
hollering  their  heads  off  for  Immedi- 
ate enactment  of  an  unemployment  In- 
surance measure.  I  dishke  to  see  any 
amendment  adopted  which  will  d^Iay 
the  Immtdiate  enactment  of  the  bill 
Into  law. 

Mr  LONG  My  guess  Is  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  not 
delay  the  bill— and  certainly  need  not 
delay  It— more  than  24  hours  It  is  an 
amendment  which  Is  ea.slly  understood. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  Is  very 
optiml.'^tic  when  he  talks  about  24  hours, 
with  reference  to  a  conference 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  take  the  amendment  as  the  Sen- 
ate offers  it  If  this  is  only  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  simple  change  In  the 
matchinR  formula,  with  all  the  cost  fig- 
ures available  and  all  the  analyses  any- 
one may  want,  as  It  will  affect  every 
State.  I  .see  no  rea.son  for  more  than  one 
conference.  If  there  Is  a  conference  at 
all,  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses. 
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The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  benefit  more  needy  people  than 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration, 
even  though  it  would  cost  only  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  would  benefit  almost 
3  million  needy  people,  and  the  benefits 
would  probably  go  into  effect,  in  many 
instances,  even  more  quickly  than  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration, which  I  believe  to  be  a  worthy 
bill,  and  certainly  a  measure  which 
should  be  enacted  Into  Law. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  ihc  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  would  benefit  needy 
people  by  July.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
it  will  require  action  by  State  legisla- 
tures in  many  in.stances  before  the  un- 
employment compensation  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  ro  into  effect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:* 
Mr  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  There  has  been  .some 
discussion  with  resin-ct  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  committee.  I  think  the  Senator 
and  I,  who  both  .ser\e  on  the  committee, 
realize  that  conditions  with  resi>ect  to 
the  Senators  health  made  it  impos.sible 
for  the  Senator  to  be  active  in  the  com- 
mittee during  the  past  sliort  time.  That 
is  imfortiuiate. 

I  should  hke  to  have  the  Senator  cor- 
rect my  impression  if  I  am  wrong,  but 
I  believe  the  last  four  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  each  of  which  has 
sought  to  increast^  the  Federal  share  of 
matching,  as  well  as  the  total  amount. 
have  been  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  without  prior  nor- 
mal committee  hearings  and  consider- 
ation of  testimony  of  witiu.s.ses,  and 
without  a  study  of  the  basic  problem 
as  to  which  the  Senate  was  attempting 
to  legislate.  Is  my  luiderstandmg  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  last  amendment  was 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  the  Senator  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  the  time,  and  will 
recall  that  the  19r)6  amendment,  offered 
by  me  and  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
was  offered  in  the  commitU'e.  The  com- 
mittee voted  the  amendment  down  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  4.  notwilhsunding  which 
the  Senate,  on  the  floor,  agreed  to  the 
amendment  by  a  majority  of  62  to  21. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  tlie  committee 
luld  no  healings?  The  amendment  was 
offered.  wa.s  it  not,  as  this  amendment 
Is  offered,  as  an  amendment  to  another 
bill.  afU-r  commitUe  hearings  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  problems  of  the 
other  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  In  that  particular 
Instance  I  did  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  subject,  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  did  not  favor  the  amendment. 
Of  course,  the  Secretary  answered  those 
questions.  I  do  not  recall  whether  any- 
one else  examined  the  Secretary  on  the 
subject  when  he  testified  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  wondering  whether,  after  four 
chan.-zes  in  the  social  security  law  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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without  any  hearings  or  consideration, 
it  is  not  about  time  we  stopped  the  proc- 
ess and  took  a  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
normal  legislative  fashion.  1  think  the 
time  may  have  come  when  we  should 
restudy  the  whole  problem  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  with  respect  to 
welfare  grants.  The  way  we  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  now.  and  the  way 
we  have  done  it  on  the  last  two  occas- 
ions, has  been  to  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  problem. 

In  the  normal  processes  of  the  Senate, 
a  measure  of  such  importance  as  this 
would  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  com- 
mittee in  each  House,  but  that  procedure 
has  not  been  followed.  I  feel  the  process 
of  legislating  with  respect  to  this  kind 
of  law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  more  or  less  unrelated 
bill,  is  not  tlie  proper  procedure.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  it  should 
be  drojjped  in  favor  of  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  .sentiment  of  the 
cominitlee  remains  the  same  as  it  was  2 
years  ago.  when  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered m  the  committee  and  considered, 
at  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  on  the 
whole  general  program,  including  the 
public  welfare  program  I  will  predict 
after  the  committee  finishes  studying  the 
matter,  the  Senate  will  rever.se  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  what  happened  the  last 
time.  The  committee  voted  10  to  4 
again.st  the  amendment,  yet  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  amendment  62  to  21. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  could 
be  a.ssuied  that  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session  hearings  would  be  held 
upon  a  social  security  measure — and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
such  hearings  .should  begin  in  the  House 
of  Rcpre.sentatives — would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
to  this  particular  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing he  might  offer  it  to  another  bill 
after  the  hearings  have  been  held? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  an 
amendment  such  as  one  I  am  offering 
should  be  offered  to  a  measure  which 
has  bien  passed  by  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
.sentatives. in  order  to  make  sure  that 
there  will  be  Hjuse  consideration  of  the 
measure  and.  further,  that  the  measuic 
should  be  one  which  the  administration 
.supports,  so  as  to  give  some  assurance 
that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  It  Is  likely  the  President  will 
agree  to  the  bill  and  sign  It.  I  say  that 
becau.se  the  whole  public  welfare  pro- 
gram, even  when  passed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Roosevelt,  was  not 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  wish  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  were  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  probably  am  speaking 
without  proper  authority.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  on  the  floor,  he  will 
indicate  the  p>ossibility  of  hearings  in 
the  House  on  this  particular  proposal 
during  the  present  session.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  makes  such 
a   statement.   I   hope    the   Senator   will 


agree  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  offer  the  amendment  to  another  bill, 
and  that  he  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  with  respect  to 
which  I  think  the  amendment  should 
not  be  offered. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  agree  that  we  could  have  ay—, 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
with  respect  to  some  administration 
measure  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance — which  could  even  be 
the  reciprocal  trade  extension  bill,  so 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — I 
would  offer  it  to  such  a  bill.  If  I  had 
such  assurance  as  that.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  the  committee  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  probability 
is.  from  past  experience,  the  committee 
would  vote  the  amendment  down,  and 
the  probability  is  the  Senate  would 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  talking  about 
holding  hearings  and  following  due 
legislative  process.  I  am  very  soriT  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  Apparently  there 
is  in  the  making  a  proposal  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  this  or  on  a  similar 
measure  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
I  wish  to  ."^ay  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana that  I  will  undertake  to  consult 
with  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  to 
ask  him  whether  he  can  agree  that  the 
amendment,  if  withdrawn  from  this  bill, 
may  be  offered  to  another  bill  which,  as 
the  Senator  says,  has  administration  ' 
backing  as  it  may  come  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  commit  the  chairman, 
but  I  can  certainly  ask  him  the  question. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  fear  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
whether  he  holds  hearings  or  does  not 
hold  hearings. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  held  hearings  previ- 
ously, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  a  very  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  there  are  two 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time 
who  are  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LANGER.     I    congratulate    the 
Senator  for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  In 
joining  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  All  the  Senator  is  tr>'- 
Ing  to  do  Is  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of 
living  for  millions  of  people.  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  in  what 
he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  join  in  sponsoring  and  support- 
ing the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point 
about  the  timeUness  of  this  amendment. 
Why  is  it  offered  to  this  particular  bill? 
The  argument  is  made  that  time  is  of  the 
essence  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill. 
Time  is  also  of  the  essence  in  connection 
with  the  public  welfare  program.  Those 
living  on  an  average  welfare  check  of  $55 
a  month,  with  no  further  income,  have 
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suffered  an  Increase  in  cost  of  living. 
The  cost  of  food  has  risen  over  6  per- 
cent. Also  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  cost  of  medical  care.  We 
would  like  to  assist  those  needy  people, 
as  well  as  people  who  are  out  of  work. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted  now,  it 
could  Ko  into  effect  for  the  quarter  be- 
pinning  July  1.  Senators  know  that 
funds  are  allotted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  quarterly  basis.  If  we  do 
not  act  within  a  month,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  until  October  1  for  the  program  to 
go  into  effect.  That  would  mean  a  loss 
of  3  months'  time  in  helpmg  the  needy 
people  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  this  money,  in  the  hands 
of  needy  people,  will  be  spent,  and  spent 
quickly.  Some  say  that  we  should  re- 
duce taxes.  I  think  that  is  a  pietly  Kood 
idea,  so  that  we  can  stimulate  increased 
purchasing  power.  But  many  people 
who  might  have  their  ta.xes  reduced 
might  not  spend  the  money.  If  we  wi'^h 
to  put  additional  people  to  work,  help 
the  farmer  move  his  products,  and  stim- 
ulate retail  trade  and  production,  we 
should  remember  that  every  dollar  we 
put  in  the  hands  of  these  needy  people 
will  be  spent  in  short  order. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.      I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  present  when  the  Senator  began 
his  speech. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
S^-nator's  amendment,  it  is  to  provide 
that  tlie  Federal  Government  shall  make 
additional  grants  to  the  States.  What 
assurance  can  we  have  that  the  States, 
in  turn,  will  not  cut  down  on  the  State 
contribution,  with  the  result  that  the 
recipient  will  not  receive  any  benefits  as 
a  result  of  the  Senators  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Since  the  last  increase 
U'e  made  in  Federal  matching,  which 
was  a  S3  increase  in  the  average  public 
welfare  check  for  the  aged,  the  States 
have  increased  State  e.xpenditures  by 
approximately  5  percent,  on  the  whole. 
That  in  itself  is  a  pretty  good  showing 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
It  indicates  that  they  are  alive  to  the 
problem,  and  are  trying  to  assist  needy 
per.sons. 

Furthermore,  the  comparison  to  which 
T  refer  the  Senator,  on  page  9460  of  the 
Record,  shows  that  after  the  last  in- 
crease 32  States  passed  along  even  more 
than  the  average  Federal  increase,  so 
far  as  the  average  grant  per  recipient 
is  concerned.  The  Senator's  State  was 
one  of  those  which  increased  the  av- 
erage grant  by  an  amount  even  larger 
than  that  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  by  way  of  additional 
matching  funds. 

As  I  explained  while  the  Senator  was 
not  present  in  the  Chamber,  when  we 
try  to  devise  a  formula  to  guarantee 
either  that  the  p>er  capita  State  expendi- 
ture will  not  be  reduced,  or  that  the 
gross  amount  of  funds  will  not  be  re- 
duced, we  encounter  a  great  many  prob- 
lems in  trying  to  apply  the  propo.sal  to 
43  different  States.  States  have  differ- 
ing fiscal  and  legislative  situations,  and 
differing  problems,  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  almost  impo-ssible  to  devi.se  a  plan 
Without  iiavinti  a  larye  number  of  Stales 


find  it  objectionable  for  good  and  valid 
rea.sons. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
contention  that  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment  would  provide  a  stimulus  to 
the  States  to  increase  their  benefit  pay- 
ments, so  that  the  recipients  would 
really  receive  the  benefit  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  true  Further- 
more, although  this  does  not  affect  tlie 
Senator's  Slate  as  much  as  it  affects 
many  other  States,  in  the  middle  brack- 
ets, starting  at  $6  and  going  to  $11  of 
state  contributions,  there  would  be  a 
2-to-l  matching  for  this  $5  of  State 
funds,  instead  of  a  1-to-l  matching. 
There  would  be  a  decided  stimulus  in 
States  which.  Ix^cau.se  of  low  per-capita 
income,  have  not  seen  fit  to  rai.se  enough 
funds  to  provide  even  as  much  as  a  $40 
average  contribution  to  the  needy. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  share  tJie  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with  lespect 
to  the  public-welfare  program  How- 
ever, the  disturbing  factor,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  if  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  have  to 
go  to  conference.  The  bill  before  us  is  a 
very  important  measure.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Senator's  amendment  offered  to 
a  bill  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
not  be  the  urgency  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
IIou.se  will  accept  tiie  amendment. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  some 
prerogatives.  I  concede  that  all  revenue 
measure.s  must  originate  in  the  Hou.se. 
The  la.st  two  significant  revenue  meas- 
ures we  pa.ssed  without  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  right  in  the 
Senate  to  send  an  amendment  back  to 
the  House  With  respect  to  the  unem- 
ployment compen.stition  provisions  in  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  pa.ss  them  in  the 
Senate  without  amendment.  With  re- 
spect to  public-welfare  provisions.  I 
should  hope  that  the  Hou.se  would  show 
the  Senate  ihe  same  courtesy  which  the 
Senate  appears  ready  to  show  the  Hou.se 
in  connection  with  the  unemployment- 
compensation  provi.sions. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  connection  with  the 
next  revenue  bill,  dealing  with  the  exten- 
sion of  exci.se  taxes,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  take  some  action  by  way  of  amend- 
ments which  the  House  will  accept. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  old  age  as- 
sistance program,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
State  determines  who  is  in  need? 

Mr.  LONG.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
State  determines  how  much  is  required 
to  meet  that  need  ? 

Mr.  LONG     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
originally  the  prou'ram  started  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  equal  amounts  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG.     That  Ic  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  1946  the  act  was 
amended  .so  as  to  provide  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  first  SI 5. 

Mr.  LONG.     That  is  true. 


Mr  CURTIS.  T  believe  the  act  was 
amended  again  In  1948,  .so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  three-fourths  of 
the  first  $20. 

Mr  LONG.     Yes. 

Mr  CURTIS.  It  was  amended  again 
in  195'2.  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
paid   four-fifths  of   the  first  $2.S. 

Then  2  years  ago  it  was  amended  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  what  proportion  of  the  $45 
payment  does  the  Federal  Government 
make? 

Mr.  LONG      Which  pavment? 

Mr.    CURTIS.     Of    the    $45    payment. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  makes  a  payment  of 
$24  on  the  first  $30  and  $7  50  of  the  next 
$15  So  the  Federal  Government  pays 
$31  50  of  a  $15  payment. 

Mr  CUrvTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  70  i^ercent.  I  believe  that  is  what  it 
fis'ures  out  to  t)e. 

Mr.  LONG.     That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senators  pro- 
posal would  raise  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  70  percent  to  70  percent.  Is 
that  correct  ' 

Mr   LONG.     Ju.st  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
a  State  which  is  paying  the  very  lowest 
amount  would  not  get  any  help  from 
the  Senators  amendment  ' 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  can  find  a  State  listed  which 
would  ndt  receive  some  benefit  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
State  pay.s  $30  a  month,  which  I  am  not 
defending  as  an  adecjuate  amounl,  j^uch 
a  State  would  not  get  any  t>enefit  from 
the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr  LONG.  The  State  of  Mississippi 
is  the  only  State  which  would  not  bene- 
fit substantially  from  the  amendment. 
1  he  State  of  Missi.ssippi  makes  an  aver- 
age contribution  to  old-age  assistance 
of  $30  02  That  means  that  the  State 
takes  advantage  of  the  4-to-I  matching 
formula  and  does  not  go  beyond  $30 — 
$24  Federal.  S6  State.  Unless  there  is 
either  an  additional  fund  made  avail- 
able— which  I  certainly  hope  will  result 
from  the  amendment — or  Mississippi 
modifies  its  progiam  .so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ehmbles  and  thereby  increase 
the  amount  of  the  payment,  there  would 
be  very  little  help  from  the  amendment 
in  Mississippi.  However,  if  $30  is  the 
average  payment,  then  even  in  the  State 
of  Missi.ssippi.  in  a  great  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  payments  would  go  above 
$30  there  would  be  additional  funds 
available.  So  tliere  would  be  a  substan- 
tial benefit  even  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  Mississippi 
would  be  the  only  State 

Mr.  LONG  Pardon  me  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  telling  me  that  he  would 
like  to  go  beyond  the  4-to-l  matching 
formula,  and  establish  a  5-to-l  or  6-to-l 
formula. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  on  the  contrary. 
I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  when  we  left 
the  50-50  formula,  becau.se  the  States 
are  not  dealing  fairly  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  States  determine 
who  is  in  need  and  who  is  not  in  need. 
Under     the    Senators    proposal    thcic 
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would  be  some  States  which  would  in- 
crease their  payments  by  $7.50  without 
paying  a  nickel  of  their  own  money.  I 
have  no  argument  against  raising  the 
payments,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  done 
based  on  a  formula  that  treats  all  the 
Slates  equally,  and  does  not  permit  any 
of  the  States  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding.  -^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course  the  Senator  is 
the  best  judge  of  how  the  amendment 
would  affect  the  Slate  of  Nebraska,  and 
I  would  certainly  rely  upon  him.  repre- 
senting his  State  as  well  as  he  does, 
to  do  so.  However.  I  find  that  it  would 
mean  a  $5  increase  for  the  aged  and 
a  $7.50  increase  for  the  blind  in  Ne- 
braska. 

I  am  not  trying  to  tell  the  State  of 
Nebraska  how  it  should  determine  its 
requirements.  If  there  is  an  aged  per- 
son with  a  relative  who  can  provide  for 
him  but  refui>cs  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  decline  to  a.'.sist  that  person, 
on  the  theory  that  there  Is  a  relative 
who  could  if  he  would  provide  for  the 
needy  aged  We  do  not  do  it  in  Loui- 
siana Some  States  dc'  it.  E^ch  State 
has  the  risfit  to  prescribe  its  own  re- 
quirements. 

Some  may  wish  to  f^x  Federal  stand- 
ards for  Uic  needy,  and  I  assume  that 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pick  up  the  entire  clieck. 
Of  cour.se.  .t  would  als)  mean  an  addi- 
tional billion,  four  hundied  million 
dollars  of  annual  cost  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
that  i.«i  the  point  I  make,  namely,  that 
a  State  which  manages  its  old  age  as- 
sistance program  by  confining  it  to  peo- 
l)le  in  need  is  further  taxed  to  support 
the  more  liberal  programs  in  other 
States  where  the  Fed(  ral  Government 
pays  70  percent.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment against  an  adeq  late  payment  to 
all,  but  an  argument  Civn  be  made  for  a 
.sound  and  fair  formula  I  bejie\e  we 
can  go  too  far  unless  a  basic  study  is 
made  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr  LONG  I  shall  get  the  figures  for 
the  Senators  State,  foi  his  own  edifica- 
tion. 

Mr  CURTIS  Whil-'  the  Senator  is 
pelting  those  figures.  I  wish  he  would 
tell  me  what  percent  of  the  people  over 
65  years  in  the  Senator  s  State  are  draw- 
ing old  age  assistance. 

Mr.  LONG     In  the  State  of  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  t  ie  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  in  the  Sti.te  of  Louisiana, 
the  percentage  of  people  over  65  who 
are  drawing  old  age  afsistance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Louisiai  a  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  in  the  Nation.  The 
national  average  of  persons  over  65 
drawing  old  age  a.ssistince  is  17.1  per- 
cent. Nebraska  proviles  for  approxi- 
mately 11.6  percent.  Louisiana  provides 
for  approximately  59  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  i.-.  the  point  I  wish 
to  make.  The  fornn  la  must  be  re- 
studied  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity 
between  the  States  an  1  also  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Federal  Go\ernment.  While 
the  Senators  amendmc nt  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  toward  the  bill  of 
Nebraska   than   is   paid   at   the   present 


time,  It  would  also  require  Nebraskans, 
as  Federal  taxpayers,  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  their  payments,  to 
pay  the  liigher  bill  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  where  59  percent  of  the  aged 
people  receive  old  age  a.ssistance. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  is  worry- 
ing about  the  percentage  of  contribu- 
tion, which  is  the  point  he  started  to 
make  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks, 
I  will  say  to  him  that  Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  States  making  a  very  high  tax 
effort  to  support  its  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
puLs  up  as  much  money  for  public  as- 
sistance as  does  Texas,  which  has  several 
times  Louisiana's  population. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  That  is  a  strong  arp'u- 
ment  for  reforming  the  entire  formula 
and  not  having  one  which  creates  such 
disparity  between  States,  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  old 
people  are  mi."-treated. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  it  is  to  be  reformed. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
like  to  reform  it  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  continue  to  help  those  States 
which  are  the  least  able  to  help  the 
needy,  and  provide  more  adequately  for 
them.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  States 
where  the  average  payment  is  less  than 
$40  a  month  We  find  the  need  most 
concentrated  in  those  States.  Those 
States  are  States  where  much  of  the 
economy  has  historically  depended  upon 
small  farms.  In  recent  years  the  econ- 
omy of  the  small  farms,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  has  declined  drastically,  and 
those  people  are  in  dire  circumstances. 
Their  income  never  was  very  high,  and 
they  were  not  covered  by  social  security 
until  2  years  ago.  The  aged  are  very 
much  with  us  in  those  Slates.  The  only 
means  we  have  for  looking  after  them 
is  the  Federal-Slate  matching  program. 
Even  with  a  4-to-l  matching  formula 
for  the  first  $30,  most  of  lho.se  States 
still  cannot  adequately  provide  for  the 
aged  people.  Louisiana  is  probably  the 
mo.st  notable  exception  when  it  comes 
to  providing  for  its  needy  in  such  situ- 
ations. 

Over  a  period  of  years  we  will  see 
social  security  take  over  most  of  the 
burden.  However,  that  is  to  be  in  the 
future.  It  will  occur  gradually.  The 
percentage  of  the  aged  who  are  being 
provided  for  by  social  security  has 
been  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  aged  who  are  being 
cared  for  under  public  welfare  has  been 
decreasing  year  by  year.  These  trends 
w  ill  continue.  However,  for  a  good  many 
years  we  can  expect  that  the  number  of 
aged  who  must  rely  upon  public  welfare 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their  subsistence 
will  continue  to  increase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflcred  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call   be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  understands  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  not  had  committee  con- 
sideration, and  the  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  indicates  the  imixirt- 
ance  of  giving  it  such  consideration. 

I  have  had  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Representative  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He 
assures  me  that  this  matter  is  under 
consideration  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  this  time.  He  fur- 
ther raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  because 
this  bill  relates  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance solely. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

The  SECRrrAFY  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Wtlfare. 

Wa^hiyigton,  May  26.  1958. 
Hon   Harry  F  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate. 

Wa.ihington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Mr  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
garding an  amendment  to  H  R  12065  that  is 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Long  and 
others. 

The  amendment  would  provide,  on  a 
permanent  basis,  that  In  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  to  needy  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  perstons  the  Federal  share  would 
be  «5  of  the  first  $30,  2j  of  the  next  $15.  and 
1^  of  the  remainder  up  to  $70.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Federal  matching  amounts  to  «s 
of  the  first  $30  and  '2  of  the  remainder  up 
to  $60,  Under  the  amendment  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  Federal  funds  in  payments 
of  $30  or  less,  increases  ranging  up  to  $5  in 
p.Tyments  between  $30  and  $40,  an  Increase 
of  $5  on  payments  between  $40  and  $65.  and 
an  increase  of  $7  50  ori  payments  of  $70  or 
more. 

As  you  are  aware,  prior  to  1946  Federal 
participation  in  payments  to  the  aged  and 
blind  amounted  to  50  percent.  A  series  of 
amendments  in  194C.  1948.  1952.  and  1956 
have  Increased  this  share  to  ^5  of  the  first 
$30  and  ',  of  the  remainder  up  to  $60  with 
the  result  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
pays  57.5  percent  of  the  total  and  as  much 
as  78  fjercent  of  the  payments  in  some  States. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  make  pos- 
sible increases  of  $5  or  more  in  all  States 
where  the  present  average  is  $40  or  more, 
and  would  further  increa.ce  the  Federal  share 
to  614  percent  of  the  total.  Moreover,  it 
would  permit  the  increases  to  be  made  with- 
otit  any  increase  in  State  funds. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  include 
the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  equity  If  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  This  would  further  in- 
crease the  Federal  costs.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  amendment  In  fiscal 
1959  would  be  $200  milHon.  If  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  were  Included 
on  a  proportionate  basis,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  $269  million. 

This  Department  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is; 
facing  a  deficit  of  $8  billion  to  $10  billion  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  an  added  yearly  cost  of  at 
least  $200  million  ($269  million  If  aid  to 
dependent   children   were    Included)    should 
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not  be  undertaken  wUhoiit  thorough  consid- 
eration and  clear  demonstration  of  high 
budget  priority.  These  elements  certainly 
are  not  present  iu  relation  to  this 
amendment. 

(2)  It  would  be  extremely  Inappropriate 
to  attach  an  amendment  on  which  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  and  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  unemployment,  to  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  Most  individuals  who 
would  benefit  under  this  amendment  are 
clearly  not  persons  adversely  aMected  by  un- 
employment. 

(3)  The  amendment  would  Increase  not 
only  the  Federal  dollar  expenditure  but  the 
Federal  percentage  of  participation  In  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  operation  of  these  program.s 
rests  with  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  them  Is  already 
at  a  disproportionately  high  level. 

(4)  The  etfect  of  the  amendm -nt  would 
vary  most  vinevenly  among  States.  At  least 
one  of  the  lowest  Income  States  would  re- 
ceive no  Increase  in  funds  for  the  aged  and 
a  number  of  others  would  receive  very  small 
amounts,  while  those  Slates  making  rela- 
tively large  payments,  and  In  general  best 
able  to  make  such  pHyments.  would  receive 
amounts  ranging  up  to  $7  50  per  recipient 
per  month  without  any  additional  State  ex- 
penditure. 

The  present  formulas  covering  Federnl 
participation  in  public  assistance  programs 
are  temporary  In  charactsr  and  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  30.  1939.  It  Is  the 
position  of  the  admlnistraiion  that  no  ac- 
tion to  liberalize  or  extend  these  formulas 
should  be  taken  until  In  tlie  next  session 
of  Congress  hearings  can  be  held  on  recom- 
mendations for  long-term  Improvements 
which  would  make  possible  sounder  ad- 
miniAratlon  of  public  assistance  and  more 
equltAble  treatment  among  the  States.  Any 
administration  proposal  put  forward  will  be 
designed  to  assure  that  the  States  will  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  make  wh.itever  ad- 
justments In  the  financing  of  their  public 
assistance  programs  may  be  indicated. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  would 
Strongly  urge  that  the  ameuUment  not  be 
adopted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.\RioN  B.  FoLEOM,  Secretary. 

I  do  not  necessarily  oppose  the  merits 
and  the  details  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  I  think  that  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance  should  have  committee  con- 
sideration before  the  Senate  acts  upon 
it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  think 
that  in  a  matter  of  so  «reat  importance 
many  States  may  want  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  committee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  asree  with  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Prob- 
Pbly  many  of  the  welfare  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  wouid  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  their  views. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  a^ree  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  today  shows  the 
complexities  and  inequalities  involved 
in  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  not  be  encumbered 
by  this  amendment,  which  is  not  Ker- 
mane.  I  realize  that  the  Senate  does 
not  have  a  rule  of  germaneness.  Never- 
Ihelesc,  the  amendment  has  iiotliing  to 


do  with  unemployment.  We  are  actinp 
upon  a  bill  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  measure.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  bill  is  in  exactly  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  pa.ssed  by  the  House.  If 
the  amendment  shall  be  rejected,  then 
there  will  not  be  any  necessity  for  a 
conference  w  ith  the  House. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana 
will  understand  me  clearly  when  I  cay 
that  I  do  not  oppose  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  amendment,  but  I  am  not 
dealing  with  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  complicated  amend- 
ment, one  which  affects  not  only  indi- 
vidual.*!, but  also  States.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  program,  which 
will  expire  on  June  30.  1959. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  attached  to  the  bill,  becau.sr 
if  the  Senate  rejects  the  amendment,  the 
bill  will  not  have  to  go  to  conference,  but 
can  become  operative  immediately  as  an 
emergency  moa.sure. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
President,  I  completely  concur  in  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  stated.  I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  if  the  amend.ment 
should  bo  agreed  to.  If  that  happened, 
it  would  be  neces-sary,  probably,  to  have 
long  conference.s. 

We  are  not  considering  the  mcrit.s  of 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  con- 
tains many  feature.s  with  which  I  am 
fully  in  accord.  But  I  think  that  before 
such  a  proposal  is  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  ought  to  have  very  careful  con- 
sideration  by   the   committee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  addre.s.s  a  que.stion  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisi.ma.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  willing  to  include  in 
his  amendment  the  prosirem  for  aid  to 
dependent  chiU'.ren,  v.ithin  the  catego- 
ries which  will  benefit  by  the  welfare  ad- 
ditions made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  various  State  programs':' 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  included  a  pro- 
po'^al  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  al- 
though I  have  studied  ."^ome  of  the  cost 
estimates  for  .^uch  a  program. 

While  I  myself  would  vote  for  nn 
amendment  to  |)rovide  more  liberally  for 
dependent  children,  I  do  not  think  such 
a  proposal  should  be  Included  in  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration, 
for  several  rea.'-(ms.  First.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  would  receive  any  more 
votes  if  It  contained  a  provi.'^ion  for  de- 
pendent children.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  amendment  aKiecd  to.  If  the 
amendment  .«hall  be  agreed  to,  I  am  will- 
ing to  support  an  amendment,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oreson  cares  to  offer  it,  to 
provide  aid  for  dependent  children. 

If  the  pending  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  I  feel  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial chance  to  do  something  for  the  ben- 
efit of  dependent  children,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  support  such  an  amendment 
if  one  were  offered.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  not  be  pos.sible  to  carry  an 
amendment  to  assist  dependent  children 
if  the  amendment  for  the  aged  should 
fail. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  However,  T  .should 
like  to  point  out  that  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide increased  Federal  funds  for  social- 
security  assistance,  certainly  provision 
lor    the   iieedy   ciuldien   should    be    in- 


cluded. The  needs  of  the«?e  children  are 
being  met  today  much  less  adequately 
than  are  the  needs  of  the  needy  adults: 
the  current  a.s-sistance  payments  do  far 
less  to  meet  the  needs  of  dependent  chil- 
dren than  they  do  even  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  needy  adults.  Although  I  do  not 
believe  the  needy  adults  are  receivinu 
ample  support — and  my  cospon.sorship 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  evidence  of  that  belief  on 
my  part — neither  do  I  see  any  valid 
objection  to  including  a  provision  for 
increasing  the  aid  for  the  dependent 
children. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  OreKon  will  agree  that  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  to  include  m 
this  bill  a  provision  for  additional  funds 
for  the  needy  aged  and  the  blind  should 
not  be  controlling  as  re'riards  the  ques- 
tion of  including  in  the  same  measure 
provisions  to  increase  the  aid  to  the 
needy  dependent  children,  and  vice 
ver.sa.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  vole  for  help  for  both  group.s. 
Of  course,  in  many  of  the  States  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  oppose  increasing 
the  aid  to  dependent  children,  because 
of  the  fear  that  to  do  so  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children. 

So  far  as  I  am  conrerned,  I  ."^hould  be 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  Oiei'on  in 
changing  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
way  he  favors,  but  at  this  time  I  cannot 
do  .so  because  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  confer  on  that  point  with  all  the 
other  Senators  who  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  amendment  So  perhaps  thi.s 
point  should  be  covered  by  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
iilegit;mate  children,  any  more  than  a 
could  be  stated  accurately  that  the  $600 
credit  for  dependents,  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  income  tax.  re.sults  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lUesUimate 
children. 

However,  it  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  provide  increased  funds  for  welfare 
programs,  aid  to  dependent  children 
should  certainly  be  included. 

Mr  President.  I  was  greatly  privileged 
whr-n  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  per- 
muted me  to  join  in  sponsoring  his 
amendment,  but  at  that  time  I  had  not 
studied  the  amendment  with  sufficient 
care  to  be  able  to  realize  that  provision 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  not 
included  in  the  program. 

The  Senate  is  now  about  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  beg  him.  as  the  principal  siwn.sor 
of  the  amendment,  to  accept,  as  a  part 
of  the  amendment,  a  provision  for  a 
commensurate  and  proportionate  in- 
crea.se  in  the  piogram  for  aid  to  the 
dependent  children. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  now 
on  the  pending  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  have  joined  in 
sponsoring.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  I  shall  be  happy  to  support  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  aid   for  de- 
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pendent  children.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  cares  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

In  fact.  I  am  sure  ihe  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  pleastd  to  recall  that 
tlie  last  time  the  Senate  acted  to  liber- 
alize the  welfare  prog  am  for  the  aged 
and  disabled,  even  though  that  program 
did  not  include  any  )rovision  for  the 
dei)endent  children,  in  the  conference 
committee  the  funds  provided  for  the 
dependent  children  wei e  increased.  So  I 
think  such  an  amendment  would  have 
substantial  supjwrt. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  there  will  be 
a  blot  on  the  record  3f  the  Senate  if. 
when  It  is  providing  fu  ids  for  tho.se  who 
are  in  need.  It  does  nrt  provide  for  the 
needy  dependent  child;  en. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair >.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yieli  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

^Tr.  CLARK.  I  ri.se  to  endorse  what 
the  Senator  from  Orepon  has  stated.  I 
have  already  endor.sed  »  proposal  similar 
to  the  one  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
LoNcl  has  not  seen  fit  .o  accept  the  sug- 
gestion, which  certainly  is  his  right; 
and.  of  course.  I  realize  that  he  has  his 
problems,  just  as  we  have  ours.  But  I 
hope  that  at  a  later  date  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide,  in  th  s  connection,  for 
aid  for  the  dependent  children,  because 
I  agree  that  they  are  as  much  entitled 
to  increased  benefit  payments  as  are 
those  who  come  in  th  •  other  categories 
to  w  hich  reference  has  been  made. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  P  esident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.   NEUBERGER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Person  illy,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  favors:  and  if  such  an 
amendment  were  off?red  on  its  own 
merits,  I  would  vote  for  it. 

But  ina.smuch  as  JI  other  Senators 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  pending 
amendment.  I  do  not  ')elieve  I  am  privi- 
leged to  modify  it  new  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
since  the  pending  arrendment  is  spon- 
sored by  all  those  Senators  as  well  as  by 
myself. 

If  the  Senator  fron  Oregon  cares  to 
offer  such  an  amendment,  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  one,  personally  I 
shall  have  no  objection;  and  if  Senators 
care  to  vote  to  add  it  to  the  pending 
amendment,  they  can  do  so.  But.  per- 
sonally. I  prefer  to  have  the  Senate  vote 
now  on  the  pending  amendment.  There- 
after, if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cares 
to  offer  an  amendment  of  the  kind  he 
has  suggested,  it  can  be  voted  on  then. 

Let  me  a.sk  whethei  the  Senator  from 
Ores^on  has  prepared  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  No:  I  have  not; 
this  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
only  a  moment  ago.  and  I  was  much  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  tlie  program  for  aid 
for  the  needy  dependent  children  is  not 
included  in  the  progrum  under  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 


I  may  state  that  I  am  not  the  only 
Senator  who  has  been  surprised  and 
chagrined  to  find  that  aid  for  needy  chil- 
dren is  not  covered  by  the  pending 
amendment.  I  have  stated  to  several 
other  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
does  not  include  aid  for  the  dependent 
children;  and  they,  also,  were  surprised 
to  find  that  that  is  the  ca.se. 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  w  hen  the  Sen- 
ate is  providing  for  the  needy,  who  could 
be  mere  worthy  of  assistance  than  the 
needy  dependent  children? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleacue  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  an.swer  to  the  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  my  colleague  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark  I. 

However,  in  view  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long  I  finds  himself — and.  of  course,  I 
understand  it — why  does  not  my  col- 
league offer  such  an  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Long  amendment? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer.  I 
should  like  to  explain,  as  a  procedural 
matter,  that  this  situation  was  called  to 
my  attention  only  a  few  moments  ago 
by  .some  of  those  who  likewise  are  in- 
terested in  the  program  for  the  needy 
dependent  children.  The  Senate  is 
about  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana:  and  I  have  not 
had  an  cpixirtunity  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  aid  for  the  needy 
dependent  children,  because  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  learned  that 
aid  for  them  is  not  covered  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Exactly  how  much  technical  prepara- 
tion is  nece.ssaiT  in  order  to  draft  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
needy  dependent  children,  additional 
funds  in  pro])orlion  to,  and  commensu- 
rately  with,  those  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  the  aged,  I  do  not  know 
at  this  time 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  explored  the  vari- 
ous cost  estimates  in  the  case  of  aid  for 
the  dependent  children;  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  to  provide  aid  for  the  de- 
piendent  children  in  the  same  fashion 
that  the  pending  amendment  would 
provide  aid  for  the  needy  aged  would 
cost  approximately  S70  million,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  amendment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  have  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation on  that  subject:  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  show  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  would  care  to  see  it.  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  time  to  go  into 
it  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  possible  to  have  a  quorum  call 
while  .such  an  amendment  is  being  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was  about 
to  suggest. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonjm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  OVERSEAS 
CEMETERIES  FOR  WAR  DEAD 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  program 
now  getting  under  way.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  the  plan  should  begin  now, 
as  the  Nation  finds  itself  approaching 
another  May  30.  Memorial  Day.  on 
which  traditionally  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  Americans  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

The  new  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion plan  IS  designed  to  offer  a  small 
measure  of  comfort  to  the  families  of 
American  men  and  women  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  World  War  II 
and  who  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  mili- 
tar>'  cemeteries  abroad. 

It  is  simply  this;  The  Commission  will 
provide,  for  next-of-kin  who  request  it.  a 
photograph  of  the  cemetery  in  which  the 
service  man  or  woman  lies.  An  in.sert 
in  the  photograph  will  show  the  in- 
dividual grave  and  headstone  with  its 
markings. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  photograph,  which  is  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  made 
available  to  the  next  of  kin  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  on  foreign  soil  and  are 
now  buried  in  cemeteries  overseas.  This 
particular  photograph  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  cemetery  at  Cambridge.  An  insert 
of  the  individual  grave  of  the  soldier  is 
provided  if  the  next  of  kin  makes  the 
request.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
unknown,  there  is  a  marking  of  the  un- 
known soldier,  and  a  photograph  of  it  is 
also  taken.  So  there  is  either  an  insert 
of  a  photograph  of  the  individual  grave, 
with  the  identification  of  the  individual 
soldier,  or  a  photograph  of  the  name  of 
the  soldier  who  is  missing  in  action. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  one  cemetery. 
There  are  altogether  eight  cemeteries 
w  here  American  soldiers  are  buried.  The 
photographs  are  all  in  color.  I  am  sure 
the  next  of  kin  would  appreciate  having 
such  photographs. 

Members  will  note  that  the  photograph 
measures  13  by  17  inches  overall,  with 
the  small  insert  placed  in  the  corner. 
It  is  indeed  a  handsome  remembrance. 

The  valiant  dead  of  World  War  II  have 
been  laid  to  rest  in  14  cemeteries  scat- 
tered throughout  what  were  once  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters  of  war. 
The  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission is  responsible  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  construction 
and  permanent  maintenance  of  these 
military  cemeteries  built  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  foreign  soil. 

All  told,  93,114  graves  are  contained  in 
those  cemeteries.  Each  cemetery  also 
contains  what  is  known  as  a  Wall  of 
the  Missing,  where  the  names  of  those 
56.000  persons  whose  bodies  were  not 
recovered  are  inscribed  for  all  to  see. 
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Some  years  apo  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI 
supgested  a  program  of  photographln« 
the  cemeteries  for  the  next  of  kin.  The 
Federal  bud^'et  in  1957  contained  an 
item  of  $50,000  to  enable  the  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  initiate  the 
plan.  It  is  my  understanding,  further- 
more, that  current  budget  estimates  will 
contain  sufficient  funds  to  continue  and 
complete  the  project. 

The  Commission  set  to  work  at  once. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  enp;aged  in 
an  intensive  photographing  project  of 
the  overseas  graves,  as  well  as  the  Walls 
of  the  Missins?.  at  American  cemetery 
establishments  abroad. 

We  are  now  ready  to  issue  photographs 
for  those  buried  or  recorded  at  8  of  the 
14  cemeteries.  Work  is  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible  at  the  remainint,'  six. 

The  project  docs  not  apply  to  the 
Korean  war  dead,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  inter- 
ment. Tlic  only  exceptions  are  the  un- 
known service  men  and  women  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  The.se  Americans  are 
buried  in  the  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Pacific,  maintained  by  the 
United  States  Army  at  Honolulu. 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commis.'^ion  has  authorized  me  to  an- 
nounce that  it  will  welcome  reque.sts  for 
photographs  from  the  next  of  kin  of 
those  World  War  II  heroes  lying  at  rest 
or  recorded  in  the  following:  cemeteries: 
Cambridge.  England:  Normandy — St. 
Laurent,  France:  Brittany — St.  James. 
France;  Epinal,  France;  Rhome— Dra- 
Ruignan.  France;  Netherlands — Mar- 
graten,  Holland;  Sicily-Rome — Nettuno- 
Anzio,  Italy;  North  Africa — Carthage, 
Tunisia. 

Requests  for  photographs  of  ceme- 
teries otlicr  than  the  eitiht  mentioned 
should  b<-  deferred  until  approximately 
this  September,  when  the  C'jmmis.sion 
hopes  to  complete  the  balance  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  the 
bodies  of  2  Unknown  Soldiers,  1  from 
World  War  II  and  1  from  Korea,  are 
lying  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol. After  a  grateful  Nation  has  paid 
its  final  tributes,  they  will  be  interred  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  beside  another  sol- 
dier of  World  War  I,  "known  but  to  God." 

The  ceremonies  surroundinr;  inteiment 
of  the  Unknowns  have  been  arranged 
with  one  principal  thoucht  in  mind:  An 
American  who  has  qiven  a  dear  one  to 
his  country  in  circumstances  which 
caused  the  .service  man  or  woman  to  re- 
main unidentified,  can  regard  the  grave 
of  the  unknown  as  his  personal  memo- 
rial. 

He  can  stand  before  the  beautiful 
monument  with  a  feeling  of  identifica- 
tion. Lovingly  tended  and  sternly 
guarded,  it  might  indeed  cover  the  re- 
mains of  a  member  of  his  family.  He 
will  know  that  the  hero  who  rests  there 
has  been  accorded  every  honor  and  re- 
spect  his   Government   can   bestow. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Unknowns  to- 
day because  the  tributes  we  pay  them  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  homage  paid  by 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  those  honored  dead  who  were 
identifiable.    The  care   of  our  military 


cemeteries  abroad  and  the  new  photo- 
graph plan  belong  to  the  same  pattern 
of  reverence  for  our  war  heroes. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  visit- 
ing .several  of  our  World  War  II  ceme- 
teries in  Europe  and  of  dedicating  the 
cemetery  at  Epinal,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Colmar  where  I  served  in  battle. 

It  is  a  personal  satisfaction  for  me 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  these 
cemeteries  are  as  beautiful  as  the  hand 
and  heart  of  man  can  make  tl.em.  They 
are  situated  on  land  provided  by  govern- 
ments of  those  nations  where  the  fight- 
ing occurred. 

America's  most  eminent  artists,  sculp- 
tors, and  ardutects  have  desit^ned  each 
one.  While  individual  cemetery  plans 
differ,  each  hns  three  essential  features: 
a  small  nondenommational  chapel  for 
the  u.se  of  visitors  permanent  inscrip- 
tions of  the  names  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  not  recovered  or  Identified.  Includ- 
ing those  buried  or  lost  at  sea.  and  a 
record  in  permanent  form — often  a 
handsome  mosaic  or  murnl — of  the 
achievements  of  our  Armed  Foices  in 
the  region  w  here  the  memorial  is  located. 

The  graves,  marked  by  simple  while 
crosses  or  stars  of  David,  are  beautifully 
tended.     All  is  beauty  and   peace. 

Those  who  have  had  tiie  opportunity 
of  visiting  Ameilcan  cemeteries  abroad 
have  come  away  comforted  and  proud  of 
these  visible  memorials.  For  tho.se  who 
have  not  been  able  to  make  a  personal 
pilgrimage  to  the  battlefltlds  of  Europe 
or  the  Pacific,  these  photographs  may 
provide  a  decree  of  solace. 

On  July  23.  1956,  when  I  dedicated 
the  Cemetery  for  American  War  Dead 
of  World  War  II  at  Epinal.  France,  I 
made  certain  comments  which  have 
bearing  today  as  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commi.ssion  prepares  to  dis- 
tribute these  pictures.  Briefly,  on  that 
occasion,  I  said: 

The  valor  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  brave 
men  who  he  here  are  Anierica'i  coiitnbutlou 
to  the  freedom  of  all  men. 

Love  of  liberty  and  the  wlllingnesB  to  de- 
fend liberty  with  life.  If  nece.sR.Try.  nre  con- 
cepts held  precious  by  America  and  her 
allies.  The  frlentlfhip  and  under.'-tandlng  of 
our  countries,  bound  togetlier  by  concepts 
Buch  as  tliese,  is  never-ending. 

Here  at  Epinal,  once  U>ri\  and  battle- 
scarred,  now  beautiful  and  peaceful,  we  have 
come  to  remember. 

The   fighting  in   till."?   nrea  was  costly  to 

Ainerlc.n.  More  than  5  000  of  her  sons  made 
the  ultimate  .sacrifice  here.  Other  thouKnnds 
who  lived  suffered  severe  brxllly  harm.  And 
the  toll  taken  by  war  on  the  spirlla  of  men 
Is  beyond  calculation. 

Great  conflicts  raged  on  this  soil  and 
throughout  the  nearby  areas.  From  August 
of  1944  until  the  spring  of  1J)4.t  the  allies 
engaged  the  enemy  In  the  final  struggles  of 
the  war. 

Then,  at  last,  the  thunder  of  battle  faded, 
and  a  stillness  came  over  the  land. 

Now  we  stand  on  French  poll,  the  soil  of 
freedom.  The  Government  and  the  people 
of  France  have  provided  these  lovely  and 
dignified  surroundings.  Our  dead  have  been 
tenderly  laid  to  rest.  The  graves  are  marked, 
the  missing  are  recorded.  In  this  simple  and 
beautiful  memorial  are  lnscrll>ed  their  deeds. 

Yos;  there  is  silence  now,  the  silence  of 
peace.  But  foremost  In  our  thoughts  la  the 
silence  of  our  men — those  courageous,  dedi- 
cated Americana  who  paid  the  full  price  for 
peace  and  who  shall  epeuk  no  more. 


Ten  years  have  pa.'^sed  since  we  knew  those 
vnltant  spirits  aa  men,  aa  brothers,  husbands, 
and  comrades-in-arms.  They  are  no  longer 
with  U8,  but  their  presence  can  be  felt.  In- 
deed. In  the  quiet  which  pervades  this  hal- 
lowed place  today  our  pplrlta  reach  out  to 
communicate  with  theirs. 

They  tell  us  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  la 
like  a  banked-up  dre.  Man.  though  he  t>e 
oppressed  and  subjugated  for  generations, 
will  a-splre  always  to  be  free.  The  banked-up 
tire  will  fla£h  forth  again  and  aguin  aa  lung 
as  freedom  resides  in  tlie  hearts  of  men. 
The  long  pages  of  history  show  that,  no 
matter  how  dearly  freedom  was  bought,  men 
have  never  hesitated  to  pay  for  it. 

Burke  has  said,  "For  evil  to  triumph.  It  la 
only  necesnary  f>r  pood  men  to  rlo  nothing  *' 
l"he  democraclea  have  learned  this  hard  les- 
»t)n  In  two  great  warn.  We  have  learned  that 
the  concept  of  freedom  ntust  be  difendod 
every  moment,  every  clay. 

If  our  Words  can  be  heard  by  those  brave 
ones  who  lie  here,  let  us  tell  them  that  the 
concept  of  freedom  for  which  tliey  pave 
their  lives  Is  et "rnally  valid  It  is  eternally 
worthy  cf  the  best  that  each  of  u«  can  give 
to  It.  No  one  of  us  la  truly  free  untU  all 
are  free. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 

Mr  POTTER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcm  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
upon  his  magnificent  addrcs.  The  Sen- 
ator has  chosen  a  most  appropriate  time, 
on  the  eve  of  Memorial  Day.  to  inform 
the  Senate  about  the  splendid  new  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber in  recent  years. 

1  he  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission has  done  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful jobs  ever  done  in  connection  with 
the  entire  program  of  memorializing 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  opportunity  last  autumn  to 
visit  the  cemetery  near  the  Anzio  beach- 
head, the  cemetery  at  Luxembourg  where 
General  Patton  Is  buried,  and  the  ceme- 
tery near  Montfaucon  in  the  Verdun 
area,  a  World  War  I  cemetery.  All  of 
them  are  impressive.  Certainly,  Ameri- 
cans, whenever  they  go  abroad,  should 
visit  such  cemeteries  in  order  to  remind 
themselves  of  the  great  sacrifices  uhich 
have  been  made  on  foreign  soil  by  sol- 
diers and  sailorG  of  tlie  United  States. 

I  conRiatulatc  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  not  only  for  his  splendid  ad- 
dress, but  for  bringing  this  important 
innovation  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  the  people  conerally  through  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  the  program  will 
bring  comfort  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  American  families. 
■  Mr.  POTTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  rOTTER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  rcnn^ylvania. 

Mi  .  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
th.s  proceduie  spply  also  to  men  and 
cfDcers  of  World  War  I  v\ho  are  buried 
ubroad? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  it  does  not  apply  to 
them  yet.  This  is  a  new  program  which 
is  being  initiated  for  the  new  cemcter- 
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les  of  World  War  II  In  the  ca.se  of 
those  who  are  buried  in  the  cemeteries 
of  World  War  I.  a  small  souvenir  pam- 
phlet was  i.ssued.  Hcwever,  that  pam- 
phlet was  not  nearly  to  elaborate  as  the 
one  now  proposed. 

Many  of  the  near  of  kin  themselves 
have  died.  I  am  hopeful,  once  tlie  pro- 
gram has  been  completed  it  \m11  be  pos- 
sible to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  graves 
of  tho.se  who  are  buried  in  World  War 
I  cemeteries. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michit^an  for  so 
beautifully  pre.sentin«  the  new  program 
to  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States.     It 

is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  as  many  Sena- 
tors n.s  po.«».sible  will  take  part  In  tlie 
ceremony  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  .services  in 
1921  when  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
World  War  I  was  entombed  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  visiting  many  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  World  War  I.  My  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  erected  .several 
monuments  in  different  places  in  France 
commemoratincr  the  work  of  soldiers, 
particularly  from  that  State. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  congratulations 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  has 
performed  a  service  winch  is  well  worth 
while  and  has  done  .so  eloquently. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POITER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  .<;enior  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  aeain  very  .simply 
and  eloquently  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  pro;-'ram  which  probably  more 
than  anything  else  brings  back  to  many 
of  us  the  real  meaning  of  our  country 
and  the  price  wh;ch  is  paid  for  '.he  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  which  so  many  of 
us  take  .so  lightly, 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  particu- 
larly upon  assuming  an  active  part  in 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mi.ssion, rather  tlian  accepting,'  a  mem- 
bership upon  the  Commi.s.sion  and 
merely  beiniz  passive  in  its  perfoimance. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  part  the 
Senator  from  MicliiMan  has  played  on 
that  particular  Commission,  and  the 
Senator  deserves  from  all  of  us  our 
deepest  thanks  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Perhaps  what  Is  proposed  is  a  good 
way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tho.se 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country;  in  the  minds  of  parents 
who  have  lost  their  .'^ons.  of  wives  who 
have  lost  their  hu.sbands,  and  of  children 
who  have  lost  their  fathers.  AH  these 
Americans  contributed  their  bit  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  Ideals.  Most  of 
them  have  never  had  an  opportunity, 
and  never  will  have  an  opportunity,  to 
visit  their  dear  ones  last  and  final  rest- 
ing place.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  new 
program  which  has  been  evolved  will 
provide  an  adequate  and  eloquent  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  real  meaning 
and  occasion  of  Memorial  Day. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  great  contribution  to  this  cause. 


Mr.   POTTER.    I    thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 


NEW  MEXICO  PRIMARY  ELECTION 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
before  me  the  issue  of  Time  magazine  of 
May  26  making  some  comments  on  the 
New  Mexico  primary  election. 

According  to  the^e  comments  the  only 
thing  that  counts  in  New  Mexico  political 
elections  is  the  national  oripin  of  the 
candidate,  and  reference  is  made  to  my 
Spanish  origin.  May  I  say  that  I  am  not 
asking  permission  of  either  Time  maga- 
zine or  Henry  Luce  to  be  an  American, 
and  I  suHsest  that  if  Time  magazine  will 

only  look  at  the  historical  records  of 
the  Defense  Department,  it  will  find  that 
more  Chavezes  than  Lucc^  have  worn  the 
military  uniform  of  the  United  States. 
That  includes  both  sides  of  the  family. 

The  comments  are  also  incorrect  in 
intimating  that  the  inpouring  of  out- 
siders to  man  atomic  enerpy  laboratories, 
alrbases,  rocket-test  stations,  and  other 
defense  installations  have  greatly  de- 
creased the  purported  Spanish  influ^-nce. 
If  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  will 
look  at  tiie  election  results  at  Roswell. 
where  Walker  Air  Force  Base  is  located, 
Alamogordo,  where  Holloman  Air  Force 
Ba'-e  is  located,  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base, 
atomic  energy  activities  at  Albuquerque, 
and  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  at  Clovis, 
they  will  find  out  that  those  newcomers 
in  the  great  majority  voted  for  me. 

The  comments  make  a  great  point  of 
the  fact  that  in  1952  General  Hurley  lost 
by  only  5,000  votes.    He  forgets  in  that 

election  it  was  not  Hurley  that  I  had  to 
beat  but  the  general  trend  in  my  State 
for  Candidate  Eisenhower,  who  was  run- 
ning for  President. 

The  article  al.so  points  out  that  I  made 
n  great  point  of  the  fact  that  I  am  fifth 
in  seniority  in  the  Senate,  which  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  When  the  deepening 
of  the  St.  Law  rence  in  New  York  and  the 
new  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  Niagara 
was  under  consideration,  it  was  not  a 
chairman  from  New  York  State  who 
passed  jud'iiment  on  the  neccs.'^ity  of  that 
worthy  project,  but  it  was  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  have  only  two  Repre- 
.sentatives  each.  How  mr..iy  has  New 
York"'  How  many  has  Pennsylvania? 
How  many  have  Ohio.  Illinois.  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  Ma.ssachusetts? 
But  whether  Time  magazine  likes  it  or 
not,  Arizona,  with  only  two  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  is  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  Carl  Hayden.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  and 
whether  Time  magazine  likes  it  or  not, 
Dennis  Chavez  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  handles  the  largest 
appropriation  bill,  namely,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
our  good  friend  from  New  Mexico  to  say 


that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  do  not  do 
well  in  the  field  cf  public  works  and 
reclamation'' 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  not  oiily  do  we  do  well  in  New  Mex- 
ico, but  wc  try  to  help  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  so  often 
noticed  the  last  point,  but  I  can  say 
tiiat  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  do  ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  do  extremely  well; 
and  at  times  we  have  done  something 
for  Illinois,  in  spite  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  strike  that  re- 
mark from  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No;  I  will  not  strike  it, 
because  at  one  time  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  he  wanted  to  save  money, 
and  if  so,  I  suggested  that  about  $80 
million  in  appropriations  for  certain 
Items  in  Illinois  be  deleted  from  a  cer- 
tain bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  get  the  drippings 
from  those  appropriations,  and  the  great 
open  spaces  get  the  beefsteak. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  get  the  beefsteak, 
in  spite  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  or 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  that  point  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  when  we  tiT  to  do 
something  for  Lake  Michigan,  who  ob- 
jects? The  Senator  from  Illinois,  not 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  or  any 
other  Senator  from  the  West.  I  am 
tickled  pink  that,  with  only  two  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  we  are  able  to 
do  things  for  the  West.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  things  for  the  West,  whether 
It  be  Republican  California  or  Demo- 
cratic New  Mexico.  We  will  do  things 
for  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  do  things  for  those  States;  but  v. ill 
lie  do  something  for  Illinois,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
large  industrial  States  which  pay  enor- 
mous amounts  in  taxes? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  development  and  a.sk  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  for  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  certainly  was. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  reported  that  measure  from  the 
committee.  The  measure  providing  for 
the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
reported  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, but  not  because  of  any  influence 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  So  far  as 
Illinois  is  concerned,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee are  ready  to  do  things  for  Illinois. 
My  friend,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  I  Mr.  M.^RTIN■ 
of  Pennsylvania!  will  confirm  what  I  am 
saying.  He  is  a  fine  Senator.  He  does 
not  play  politics  with  public  works.  He 
is  constructive.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  possibly  could  for  every  State 
in  the  Union,  irrespective  of  politics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Mexico  now 
has  only  one  Representative  in  Congress. 
The  other  died,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
of  the  fact  that  New  Mexico,  with  only 
two  Representatives  in  Congress,  is 
repre.sented  in  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  which  is  more  thua 
can  be  said  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DOUOI.AS.  The  Senator  U  100 
percent  cotrect. 

Mr,  CHAVEZ  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  riinol'*  will  remain  a  Member  of 
the  8ennt<'  for  a  Jtuniclent  lenKth  of  time 
to  tnuble  him  eventually  to  become  the 
chairman  of  some  committee;  and  I  hope 
he  will  not  object  to  appropriations  for 
public  work«. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  New  York, 
with  some  forty-odd  Representatives; 
Pennsylvania,  with  many  Representa- 
tives: New  Jersey,  Massachusetts.  Cali- 
foinia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  or 
Ohio — all  with  many  Representatives, 
and  all  with  political  power — have  not  a 
committee  chairman  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  so  why  .siiould  I  not  bra^' 
about  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  which 
hiis  been  kind  to  me?  New  Mexico  has 
a  chairman,  and  Senators  from  other 
States  must  come  to  that  chairman  any 
time  some  work  is  done.  That  chairman 
is  elad  to  help  them  out  any  time  they 
have  a  worthy  cau.se. 

Let  my  friend  from  Illinois  ask  the 
Republicans  in  New  Mexico  what  they 
think  of  me.  Why  do  they  think  well 
of  me?  Because  I  fifjht  for  New  Mexico 
I  am  for  the  counlry  flr.st.  but  I  lean 
over  whenever  it  comes  to  anything  for 
New  Mexico. 

I  am  Rlad  to  render  a.ssi.stance  to  any 
other  Senator  who  is  spon.soriiiR  a  worthy 
cause.  I  will  fight  just  as  hard  for  a 
worthy  project  in  Wi.scon.sm,  North  Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Colorado,  as  for  any  project  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country 

My  friend  from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI 
Is  a  Republican;  but  that  is  his  fault 
He  is  a  good  man.  and  I  am  for  Jiim 
strongly.  I  think  lie  i.s  a  fine  Senator. 
But.  when  it  comes  to  the  Purgatoire 
River,  I  fight  just  as  hard  for  Colcmdo 
as  he  doe.s. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  say  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  any  tim^  I  can  r^et  .some- 
thing for  New  Mexico  I  shall  do  so.  The 
people  of  my  State  evidently  trust  me  to 
continue  to  try  to  help  them. 

We  do  not  need  the  help  of  Time 
magazine,  or  of  the  Luces  or  of  New.s- 
week.  We  can  do  without  them.  They 
seem  not  to  know  that  we  have  a  Wc,^,t. 
which  is  the  section  that  is  coming  up. 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Arizona 
and  New  Me.xico  will  gain  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  at  the  next  election. 
We  will  not  lose  a  Representative  when 
the  next  census  is  taken,  which  is  more 
than  New  York  can  say.  If  it  has  to 
be  New  York.  I  prefer  the  decency  and 
kindness  of  Anna  Ro.senberg  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Lasker  to  all  the  Henry  Luces  put 
together. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  May  21.  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  made  a  very  im- 
portant speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  relating  to  his  trip  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  my  understanding  that  no 
speech  made  in  recent  months  has  cie- 
nted  such  interest  as  this  one.  Ordi- 
narily I  ask  to  have  a  speech  or  address 
in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 


However,  thU  is  no  timely  and  of  tucli 
urcat  Importance  thnt  I  auk  unanlmotw 
conwnt  to  huvc  tlie  Vice  I'lvi^Uh-ui  n 
hpeech,  lu  well  tu  the  question*  and 
un.swcrji  followlnB  the  fipccch,  Inserted  In 
the  body  of  the  llr.co»o. 

Tliere  twing  no  objection,  the  addre.s« 
and  question.s  and  answers  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Riconn.  as  follows; 

ADDRI  SS  DY  THE  HoNOBADLR  RrrifARD  M    NiXON. 

VicK   Prksioi.nt   or  thk   Unithi   States    ov 
America   Bctobe  the  National  I'bjj^s  Ci.vn 
iNciuDiNa     the     Question     and     ANswtR 
Period,  Wednisdat.  M\t  2\.  1958 
Mr.  IIoBNER    This  Is  one  oX  the  rare  occa- 
sions In  tlie  50-yeur  history  of  the  National 
Press  Club  whrn  a  preaident  of  this  all-male 
organization    has    had    the    privilege    of    ad- 
dresslng  a  chib  luncheon  with  flic  salutation 
"Good    afternoon,    ladies    and    gentlemen." 
1  Applause.  I 

We  are  honored  to  h.ive  with  ns  todny,  bs 
Fprc.al  guest.  Mis.  NLson.  (Standing  ova- 
tion I 

V/e  are  pleased,  also,  to  have  as  gursts  sev- 
erul  niembcia  of  the  cllUial  party  and  many 
of  the  reporters  and  photographers  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Nixon  ^J  S-)uih  America. 
They  are  right  here  In  front  of  us. 

I  want  to  tell  you  thnt  the  news  corps  had 
Its  problems,  too.  I  am  told  th«t  In  one  very 
mountainous  area  some  of  the  phot.>graphers 
were  having  dlfflculty  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  rantied  air  at  high  rltitude.  They 
weie  ga'jplng  drtperately  for  breath.  One 
of  thtse  cameramen  turned  to  his  buddy  and 
said.  "Lets  get  off  this  hill,"  |  laughter)  lu 
the  colorful,  and  unquutable  language  of  ovu- 
colleagues.  The  other  man  ga.'pf>d.  "Yeh,  let's 
get  out  of  here.  When  I  die  I  want  to  be 
broalhlng."      (L'uyihter  nnd  applavisc  | 

We  are  glad,  too.  everjbody  came  back 
breaihlng. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  I.s,  of  cuur-^ie,  a  member  ui 
the  National  Prer,.s  Club,  offered  some  politi- 
cal advice  to  another  member  who  w.ta  run- 
li'g  for  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the 
club.  The  cnndidate  was  unoppos?d.  but  Mr 
Nixon  suggested  that  he  would  mak"  a  better 
race  If  he.  the  candidate,  from  then  on  would 
say  nothing  and  do  nothing.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
right.  Our  man  won  easily.  I  might  add 
that  that  vice  president  later  went  on  to 
become  a  president.     lAjip'au.se  | 

Oa  hlB  recent  trip  Mr  Nixon  demonstrated 
once  again  that  he  knows  not  only  when  to 
say  Eomeihiiig  and  when  lo  do  something, 
but,  he  uho  knows  when  not  to  do  .so.  The 
American  people  applaud  him  for  hU  tact, 
and  salute  both  him  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for 
their  exemplary  conduct. 

L  idles  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.     (Standing  ovation  | 

Vice  President  Nixon.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  my  fellow 
travelers  |  laughter  |.  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Prcrs  Club,  and  ladles  and  genllenien, 
I  wr\nt  to  Bay  that  this  for  me  Is  a  very 
special  occasion,  because  although  I  have 
stood  many  times  at  this  rustrum  In  my 
capacity  as  Vice  President  for  a  few  words, 
this  is  tlie  first  time  that  I  will  be  on  the 
griddle. 

Now  I  have  been  very  subtly  reminded  by 
your  pre.sldent  and  others  of  your  board  of 
directors  that  since  I  am  going  to  be  on 
the  griddle  today,  and  am  going  to  have 
questions  submitted,  that  I  remember  I  was 
once  a  Member  of  the  House,  In  which  there 
WHS  a  limitation  on  the  opening  remarks, 
rather  than  a  Member  of  the  Senate  where 
the  filibuster  Is  permitted.  Consequently. 
I  am  going  to  limit  my  opening  rem.ukB  to 
R  lesser  time  than  the  uru.a  30  minutes, 
which  I  understand  Is  standard,  so  that 
more  of  the  questions  may  be  resixDnded  to 
during  the  question  period. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like 
to    say   which    might    not    come    up    in    ques- 


tlona.  flnd  which  X  cunnot  ml««  th«  oppor- 
tunity (}f  montloning  to  thin  audlone*  todny. 
Klmt  ut  ■>!,  Z  WM  pArllculsrly  lnt«r«*l»<t 
In  your  cotnmtnts  with  teuM6  U)  the  eiu* 
loin  In  th«  i'rcM  Club,  whuh  I  undrrKtnnU 
U  that  tt  vice  pretid<iit  ttUU>nniUc.»lly  be- 
foines  president.  |  Lau|{M<r  |  I  incMD  I 
«upp<)«c  there  arc  some  who  w(jul(l,  naturally, 
think  that  this  would  be  a  very  good  fjhiem 
to  be  adopted  in  some  other  institutions 
as  well.  (LauKhter  I  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  my  South  American 
trip  In  thiMJe  terms.  Vou  know,  when  we 
think  of  democracy  and  political  Institutions 
wo  sometimes  have  a  tt-ndency  to  think 
that  democracy  Is  Just  one  typical,  rigid  form 
of  government.  Now  this  Is  true  of  comnm- 
nlsm;  It  Is  certnlnly  not  true  of  democrnry 
whfre  there  Is  a  creat  de,>I  of  devlstlon 
And  all  over  Latin  America  where  we  find  a 
very  encouraging  development  toward  po- 
litical institutions  in  a  climate  of  freedom, 
we  find  variation*  of  the  Fystem  Uiat  we 
have  In  the  United  States.  I  am  not  sure 
that  some  of  those  v.-irlatlons  might  not  b*- 
beneficial  for  some  of  us  here  In  the  United 
States. 

I  recall,  for  example,  In  Colombia  they 
worked  out  a  system,  hccHUne  of  the  dlfTl- 
culues  they  have  had,  where  for  the  next 
12  years  they  are  going  to  divide  the  legis- 
lative scaU  equally  between  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  the  Liberal  Party:  each  gels 
half  rcKardless  of  how  the  votes  are  c:i.  t 
In  an  election.  |LaUi;hter  )  And  I  can  say 
that  there  are  some  RepubMcan.s  that  might 
be  willing  to  make  that  deal  now  with  the 
Democrats.  ( L.aui,'htcr  |  Of  cource.  about 
6  months  from  now  mube  the  Democrats 
arc  going  to  want  to  make  that  deal  with 
us.  (Applause.)  But.  be  that  as  U  may. 
this  does  Indicate  the  differences  that  we  do 
have  In  our  democratic  systems.  ITie  ques- 
tion Is  Whether  they  work;  whether  they  do 
provide  the  climate  of  freedom  which  we 
all  desire  for  the  Amer.can  communales  of 
which   we  are  all   pre  ud  to   be  members. 

Now,  turning  to  some  specific  comments 
with  regard  to  people  who  were  on  this  trip. 
mny  I  mention  one  group  which  seidom  gets 
mentlmcd  and  get  their  pictures  In  the 
pnper  usually  only  when  their  bachs  are  t  > 
the  camera.  I  «penk  of  the  S-'crei  Service 
In  both  Peru  and  In  Venezuela  there  wnn 
a  very  small  number  of  Secret  Service  men, 
C  men  I  believe  lu  both  instances. 

And  I  think  thnt  one  of  the  frreate.'t  tributes 
to  the  Socret  Service  and  the  periormnnce 
of  these  men  h  the  fuct  that  where  there 
was  n  pcsslblllty  that  someoi.e  might  have 
been  Injured  — despite  the  provocation.  In 
neither  of  these  countries  was  anybody 
killed  nor  seriously  Injured.  The  creates* 
credit  goes  not  to  me.  not  to  the  members 
of  our  party,  but  to  the  Secret  S-rvlre  who 
showed  tremendous  resualnt.  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  abuse,  and  who  handled  lliem- 
selres   magnificently.      (Appl.iuse  ) 

Of  course.  I  have  a  personal  Interest— the 
8»rret  Service  Is  there  to  protect  me  I  dldni 
want  to  get  kllleil.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
as  most  of  you  can  Imagine,  theie  were  the 
International  repercussions  and  the  national 
repercussions.  In  the  event  that  one  of  them 
hud  found  It  neces&ary  to  use  a  weapon. 
You  can  see  what  the  results  would  have  lieen 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Suites. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  group  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  my  fdlow  travelers  who  are 
seated  here  [ Indicating  |  at  this  table,  the 
meuYbers  of  the  pres*  The  members  of  the 
press  In  this  Instance  also  had  great  provoca- 
tion. I  cant  testify  as  to  whether  they  re- 
sponded to  that  provocation  with  the  same 
admirable  restraint  in  every  Instance,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that,  I  always  felt  they  were 
a  great  credit  not  only  to  the  press  corps  but 
tp  the  United  States  of  America  every  place 
that  we  went.      (Applause  | 

I  was  proud  to  have  them  with  me.  Tliey 
Worked  very  hard.  I  cm  assuie  you. 
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Vou  know,  I  hav«  tiilV.#d  lo  v<mt  n1  my 
U  xxi  frletids  In  tha  ambftSMadorlat  coiim 
luTC  from  t,«illii  Amrricn  itb<jut  lh«  difTfrnic* 

i!i  ( iiktom*  with  ri'giird  to  hour*  (or  dlnhiR 
And  <jne  thing  thiit  you  (ind  when  you  vUlt 
Liitin  America  Is  that  dinner  begins  at  10 
oi'iotk  rulhcr  than  8  oclock  It  unuully  endu 
around  I  .M).  Now  this  ts  fine  If  you  have 
your  day  refrulated  But  cjur  American  Am- 
bassadors in  the  countries  that  I  visited,  who 
were  making  up  my  schedule,  just  af^sumed 
th.il  we  would  have  the  United  States- 
type  of  fchedule  during  the  day,  and  the 
Latin  AmerlcBii-type  of  schedule  at  nl^ht 
(Laughter  1  Now  this  gave  me  very  little 
sleep,  as  you  can  probably  see  frfiin  my  ap- 
pearance today  But  imagine  the  problem 
of  the  press  corps?  The  press  corps  had  to 
write  after  1  or  1;30  at  night,  night 
after  night.  I  don't  know  whether  any  bonus 
can  be  given  to  people  of  the  press  who 
Worked  a«  hard  as  they  did.  I  want  to  put 
in  a  word  lo  any  publlfhers  that  may  be 
listening  on  television  or  radlcj.  and  suggest 
this:  I  realize  that  rejyirters  always  have  a 
little  problem  with  exi>en.«e  accounts,  what 
Will  be  allowed  and  what  will  not  be  al- 
lowed, the  matter  of  precedent.s  ;ind  the  like 
I  do  happen  to  know  that  at  least  3  or  4 
members  of  the  press  corps,  who  were  in  some 
of  the  mining  mobs  had  their  pocket*  picked 
1  think  they  ou>;ht  lo  be  reimbursed  for  the 
rost  ol  the  purse  as  well  as  the  nioney  that 
they   had  stolen.      |  Applause.  | 

Incidentally,  I  also  heard  this  comment 
ab  )Ut  La  Paz,  which  is  a  mngnlflccntly 
striking  city.  Ambassador  Andrade  who.  as 
you  know.  Is  one  of  the  best  golfers  In  Wash- 
ir.gton.  tells  me  that  the  golf  b.ills  po  50 
yards  farth  t  there— La  Paz— tlian  they  do 
ui  the  United  States  — and  I  dldn  t  even  get 
a  chance  lo  see  the  golf  course.  But  one  of 
the  press  men  wlio  heaid  this  conversation 
with  itie  Ambassador  said.  '"I  don't  want  to 
go  lo  the  moon.  I  have  been  half  way  there, 
and  I  don't  like  It  there."      |L:uighter  | 

May  I  say  in  that  connection.  Mr  Am- 
b:vssador  |  Andrade  | ,  though,  that  everybody 
who  lives  In  La  Paz  Irom  the  United  States, 
once  ihry  gel  used  to  altitude  of  13  000 
feet,  like  both  tiie  altitude  and  the  i>coplc 
of  Bolivia.      I  Applause  | 

Another  p  iint  that  I  might  mention:  As 
far  as  my  staff  was  concerned,  my  personal 
MafT.  the  State  Department  staff  headed  by 
Mr  Ruboltom.  Mr  Brrnbaum.  Mr.  Waugh — 
I  think  they  nil  did  an  nrtnilrahle  Job 
throughout  this  trip,  and  I  wanted  to  pay  my 
respects  lo  them  I  want  to  sny  also  there 
w.is  (jiie  man  here  who  was  Indlspon.sabie. 
He  Is  silting  right  In  front  of  me.  Colonel 
Walters  Colonel  Walters  is  an  amazing 
miin.  He  knows  seven  langu  ges  as  well 
as  he  knows  English,  and  he  knows  Spanish 
s.)  well  that  many  people  used  lo  a&k  him. 
In  the  various  countries  where  he  trans- 
lated for  me  without  ever  making  a  note — 
had  It  all  In  his  head — where  lie  learned 
such  perfect  Spanish.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  learned  his  Spaniih  In  France,  wlvlch.  of 
course,  made  quite  an  Impression  on  our 
friends  In  Latin  America.  After  the  events 
in  Venezuela  we  were  all  couctrned  by  the 
possibility  that  somebody  might  have  been 
Injured.  But  some  of  the  less.  fh.iU  we  say, 
considerate  members  of  the  press  corjis  sug- 
gested lo  me  afterwards  that  the  only  thing 
that  I  was  worried  about  was  that  Colonel 
Walters  got  a  mouthful  of  glass  and  I  was 
afraid  that  he  wouldnt  be  able  to  translate 
after  this  accident.  I  can  say  he  did  a 
splendid  Job.  and  without  him  we  couldn't 
have  gotten  across  the  messages  that  we 
were  able  to  get  across  through  his  being 
my  dictionary  and  constant  aide. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  Commu- 
nists, who  In  some  Instances  inspired,  as 
you  know,  the  Incidents  which  occurred, 
made  any  mistakes.  I  think  I  can  best 
answer  that  question  by  pcjlntlng  out  what 
Munoz-Marfn,  the  very  capable  Governor  of 
Puerto   Rico,    a    man    all    of    us    can    be    Im- 


mermely  pr(^iid  of  In  the  United  Huiir*^  fur 
not  only  his  Icoderxhip  of  his  own  common- 
wealth, but  bit  of  LdiUn  Amencit — said  on 
our  way  back  to  the  Unlt«d  tiiultn  He  said, 
"Mr  Vlc«  Preaident,  there  were  several  pur- 
ticular  Incidents  and  actions  In  the  variou.*-. 
demoiiiitrations  against  you  which  Indicated 
they  were  controlled  by  Communlsta,  and 
were  not  simply  the  action  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Liberals."  And  he  Is  an  expert  on  this 
partlcuiur  tubject.  He  said  some  of  their 
slogans,  of  course,  were  the  usual  skgins 
that  a  Latin  Americr.n  Liberal  might  use. 
But  in  some  Instances  they  had  slogans 
which  were  sl<  gana  of  the  International 
Communist  Parly,  but  were  not  typically 
Latin  American.  For  example,  "Freedom  for 
Puerto  Rico,"  "Freedom  for  Mr.  Campos, ' 
the  man  wh  )  tried  to  kill  Mr.  Truman.  In- 
cidentally, this  is  one  Instance  where  I  think 
Mr.  Truman  might  even  have  agreed  with 
me  on   this  particular   matter.     (Laughter.] 

Another  cxi;mple  were  the  slogans  with  re- 
gard to  the  b.'innlng  of  the  bomb;  and  other 
Intern.Ttioi.ul  slogans  which  are  not  typical- 
ly Latin  American,  because  in  these  interna- 
tional issues  we  find  that  Latin  Americans  of 
all  political  hues,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Communists,  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with   the  United  Slates. 

The  second  thing  he  pointed  out — a  mis- 
take that  they  made— was  in  the  deni.-il  of 
freedom  of  speech  which  occurred  at  San 
Marcos,  and  which,  also,  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  riots  In  Venezuela.  Because  one 
of  the  arguments  that  the  Communists  had 
been  using  against  the  dlctatorshijis  In  Latin 
America  was  that  freedom  was  denied,  and 
p.'irtlcularly  freedom  of  speech.  And  then,  he 
said,  wlien  this  opportunity  w.is  presented 
for  them  to  show  that  they  could  use  speech, 
and  use  sli.gans.  but  not  re.sort  to  violence. 
they  resorted  lo  violence  By  denying  freedom 
of  si)ecch,  by  going  to  excess,  they  exposed 
themselves  for  the  very  tactics  that  they 
would  ur,e  If  they  came  to  power.  This,  he 
said,  needed  to  be  done,  and,  therefore,  it 
served  a  uselul  purpose.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  not  only  did  they  coi;^|tlnue  to  conduct 
their  demonilration.s,  their  catcalls  and  so 
forth,  during  the  playing  of  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States:  they  also  did 
the  same  when  the  national  anthem  of  their 
own  country  was  played,  which  showed  that 
they  were  not  Venezuelan  in  their  loyalty, 
not  Peruvian  In  their  loyalty,  but  that  they 
were  loyal  to  another  system  which  was  nei- 
ther V..'nezuelan  nor  Peruvian. 

Then  Mr  Muiioz-Marin  pointed  out  a  very 
Eignincant  I'.nnj.  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
point  that  I  would  like  to  m.ke.  I  think  with 
pardonable  pride.  Kxlay.  He  said  perhaps  the 
greatest  error  they  made,  from  the  standpoint 
of  eliciting  supjxirt  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, was  when  they  Insulted  Mrs  Nixon.  Be- 
cause, he  said,  one  thing  about  the  people  of 
Latin  America  Is  that  tliey  have  grer.t  res|>ect 
lor  women.  A  man.  In  politics,  is  fair  game, 
but  to  a  woman  courtesy  is  a;w,Tys  shown. 
Tliese  jx-ople  when  they  insulted  Mrs.  Nixon 
showed  that  they  were  truly  not  Venezuelan, 
not  Peruvian.  In  their  attitude,  and  this  was 
a  major  mistake. 

I  can  say  In  thnt  respect,  with  some  pride, 
that  long  after  the  IncldentB  are  forgotten, 
long  after  the  recommendations  that  are 
made  after  this  trip  are  forgotten,  there  will 
be  literally  thoupands  of  people  m  nil  the 
eight  countries  we  visited  who  will  remember 
the  visits  that  Mrs  Nixon  paid  to  orphanage?, 
to  hospitals,  to  various  institutions  in  these 
countiies.  I  can  say,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
prevloiis  occasions:  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  Vice  President  being  controversial; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  except  for  a  very 
small  Communist  minority.  Mrs.  Nixon  Is  not 
controversial  In  Latin  America.      [  Applause.) 

Now  there  Is  Just  one  other  point  that  I 
want  to  cover,  and  then  we  will  go  to  the 
questions.  I  said  when  I  returned  that  we 
must  not  allow  Incidents  to  obscure  the  total 


picture  of  th!»  trip,  Wc  must  not  allow 
uuidii.u  of  this  type  to  obscure  the  real 
fr«-llng  of  frlrnd*-,htp  and  xfrrctton  that  llie 
majority  of  the  people  of  Uilin  America 
have  for  the  people  of  the  United  b tales, 
'I"here  Is  no  quet-tion  in  my  mind  that  in  the 
end  ihe  results  of  this  trip  will  prove  to  be 
beneficial,  but  the  trip  will  be  remembered, 
not  in  terms  of  what  is  said  now,  today;  not 
in  terms  of  the  stories  that  were  written 
while  It  was  going  on — Its  success  or  failure 
will  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  Is  done 
and  what  hapi>enE  In  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
in  the  months  ahead. 

And,  If  as  a  result,  some  people,  who  did 
not  previously  recognize  the  true  character 
and  nature  of  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
now  recognize  It.  it  will  have  served  a  useful 
purjjose.  If.  as  a  result,  some  people,  who 
may  not  have  recocnized  the  tremendous 
importance  of  Latin  America  to  the  United 
States,  now  realize  It.  the  trip  will  have  been 
worth  while.  If.  as  a  result,  the  I  atin  Amer- 
ican story,  not  Just  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  usually  gets  on  the  first  page, 
but  the  great  constructive  story  of  a  conti- 
nent which  ts  on  the  way  to  economic  prog- 
ress and  freedom,  gets  from  page  8  onto 
paee  1  In  the  Nation's  great  newFpaj-ers — the 
trip  will  have  been  worth  while.  All  of  these 
things  I  think  fhould  be  said. 

And  may  I  say.  too.  that  as  we  consider 
this  part  of  the  world  we  should  realize  the 
tremendous  stake  we  have  in  the  future  as 
far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned.  Popuia- 
tionwlse  today  we  are  approximately  equal — 
180  million  here:  180  million  there.  The 
rate  of  growth  in  Latin  American  population 
Is  2-2  times  as  r^re.it  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  And  by  the  year  2000.  if  the  current 
rate«;  of  populp.tion  Increase  continue.  Lntln 
America  vaiU  have  500  million  people;  we 
w  ill  have  250  million  people. 

I  cni\  point  out.  also,  that  L.ntin  America, 
next  to  Europe,  provides  the  best  market 
th.Tl  the  United  St.".tes  has.  I  could  point 
out  other  ties  that  we  have:  The  fact  that 
In  the  United  Nations  we  have  stood  shoi^l- 
der  to  shoulder,  time  after  time,  on  the  great 
Issues  ;:fTectlng  the  'V^'estern  community,  and 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  In 
which  we  believe. 

But  all  of  this,  perhaps,  will  be  elicited  in 
the  question  period.  I  will  not  go  further 
at  this  point  along  these  lines. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  one  final  note  that 
I  think  Is  worth  covering,  and  that  Is.  de- 
spite whi-t  you  may  have  read  about  this 
trip,  as  you  look  at  the  whole  picture  we 
must  not  forget  that  In  the  last  10  years 
Latin  America  has  experienced  great  eco- 
nomic progress.  They  need  a  great  deal 
more,  but  the  record  in  the  last  10  years  has 
been  encouraging. 

And  another  area  In  which  we  find  real  en- 
couragement when  you  look  at  the  last  10 
years — you  find  steady  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy and  toward  freedom.  What  has 
happened  in  Argentina,  Cdlombla.  and  Vene- 
zuela are  symbols  of  the  progress  to  which  I 
refer.  V.'e  are  witnessing  changes  for  the 
good  taking  place,  and  we  should  net  over- 
look these  changes  for  the  good  as  we  con^ 
slder  the  problems. 

The  final  word  is  that  any  of  you  who  have 
the  idea  that  this  trip  was  put  on  for  parti- 
san purposes,  or  any  of  you  that  might  have 
the  idea  lliat  as  far  as  Latin  .America  is 
concerned  we  must  look  at  this  problem  from 
either  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  stand- 
point. I  can  say  th.-vt  there  cert.alnly  is  no 
partisanship  so  far  as  our  friend.'^  south  of 
the  border  are  concerned.  Some  of  you  may 
have  noted  the  names  I  was  called.  I  w'.ia  , 
called  a  "dog,"  a  "viper,"  a  "shark."  You 
may  not  have  noticed  another  jaame  that  I 
was  called,  which  proves  that  this  trip  was 
completely  nonpartisan,  bipartisan,  and  will 
remain  so — "Nixon  Is  a  donkey."  (Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr.  Horner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

As  you  know,  the  form  of  these  question 
pnd  answer  periods  Is  not  quite  like  a  news 
conference.  The  que.sUons  are  submitted  in 
writing  from  the  members  of  the  audience 
and  are  read  by   the  presiding  omcer. 

(Whereupon.  Mr.  Horner  read  the  que.i- 
t'.ons  that  had  been  submitted  to  him  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  answered,  as  follows;* 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  how  do  you 
explain  what  happened    In    Venezuela? 

Answer.  Well,  explaining  what  happened 
in  Venezuela,  of  course,  requires  a  longer 
analysis  than  this  question  period  will  per- 
mit. Insofar  as  security  was  concerned.  It 
can  be  explained  prlniarlly  froni  the  st;ind- 
polnt  that  there  lias  been  a  revolvition  in 
Venezuela.  In  January  a  completely  new 
police  force  toolc  over  from  the  police  force 
that  had  been  in  control  of  the  city  of 
Caracas  for  10  years.  The  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment had  no  reason  to  expect,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  police  force  would  be  un- 
able to  handle  the  demonstrations  which 
they  had  been  warned,  and  which  we  had 
been  warned,  might  occur.  As  far  as  the  trip 
to  Venezuela  was  cojicerned.  we  were  in  the 
position  where  we  had  t<j  go  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:  One,  the  Venezuelan  Oovernnient 
liad  invited  us  to  come;  two,  after  we  hnd 
received  the  warnings  and  they  had  received 
the  warnings,  tliere  were  check.*?  made  with 
them  as  to  whether  or  not  they  thought  the 
situation  could  be  controlled,  and,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  considered  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  us  to  change  our 
plans.  They  insisted  that  they  would  prefer 
that  we  not  change  c>iir  plan.s.  And  so.  im- 
der  the  circunistances.  the  trip  was  made. 
And  I  can  say  tliat  we  are  particularly  happy 
that  no  violence  occurred  to  the  extent  of 
causing  death  or  serious  injury  to  those  who 
had  the  responsibilities  for  protecting  me 
and  tlie  members  of  otir  party. 

I  can  say  also  that  when  we  consider  what 
happened  in  Venezuela  we  have  to  consider 
some  much  more  basic  problems  than  the 
violence  we  have  read  about  and  seen 
througli  the  use  of  tiie  photographic  me- 
dium. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  Just  to 
attribute  wliat  happened  in  Venezuela  to 
communLsm.  It  is  true  that  the  Commu- 
nists spearheaded  the  attack.  But  you  have 
to  remember  that  they  had  a  lot  of  willing 
spear  carriers  along  with  them.  Now  why 
did  this  happen?  We  must  really  get  a  I  the 
cause  of  It.  This  was  because  there  hap- 
pened to  be  In  Venezuela  at  the  time  that 
we  visited  some  real  problems  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  them  was  their  feel- 
ing that  tlTe  United  Statea,  both  on  the  part 
of  Government  and  as  far  as  private  enter- 
prise were  concerned,  supported  dlctatcjr- 
shlp,  Including  the  dictatorship  of  Perez 
Jimenez.  Anoilier  was  the  feeling  among 
many  In  Venezuela  tliat  we  iind  made  a  mis- 
take in  providing  refuge  for  Perez  Jimenez, 
and  the  htad  of  the  Vcnek:ueluu  police, 
Edtrada. 

Another  factor  was  "elated  to  economic 
problems.  In  Venezuela,  which  depends  to 
a  great  extent  as  you  kn'-w.  on  its  oil  export* 
to  the  United  States,  there  had  been  some 
dropping  down  of  th  we  exports  from  the 
high  reached  during  the  Suez  crisis,  and  also 
some  dropping  down  because  of  the  economic 
decline  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  all  these  issues  were  played  upon  by 
the  Communists — played  upon  very  efTec- 
tlvely  and  used  to  stir  up  the  people — people 
who  were  non-Communists  In  such  a  way 
that  they  would  resort  to  violence  against 
a  visitor  from  abroad,  something  which  is 
crimpletely  out  of  character  for  the  Venezue- 
l.>n  people  generally. 

The  significant  thing  we  should  remember 
about  Venezuela  Is  that  they  liave  experi- 
enced tlie  greatest  economic  progress  In  any 
country     In    Lalm     America.     Through     tlie 


tremendous  developrfient  of  its  oil  resources 
U  has  been  able  to  embark  on  a  program 
of  public  works  and  some  programs  In  the 
held  of  public  housing  which  were  astound- 
ing to  all  members  of  our  party.  The  ques- 
tion which  comes  to  the  minds  of  iibservers 
trying  to  get  beneath  the  surface  is  this: 
How  Is  it  that  a  country  exjierlenclng  the 
j;reatest  economic  progre.ss  Is  the  one  where 
you  had  the  most  violent  demonstration? 

I  have  given  some  of  the  rea.«ions  already — 
the  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  news  con- 
ference in  Venezuela,  we  were  seeing  there 
the  residue  of  dictatorship.  DIctatorphIp 
breeds  violence.  It  leads  to  it,  tlie  great 
le.sson  for  the  United  States  Insofar  as 
its  policy  is  concerned  toward  Latlu  America 
generally — is  that  economic  progress  in  it- 
self Is  not  enough. 

The  idea  exists  among  many  people  In 
Latin  America  that  when  private  enterprise 
comes  to  a  country  it  means  providing  and 
.sustaining  a  good  life  for  the  few  rather  than 
provldln^;  a  better  life  for  the  many.  Tills 
idea  exlst.s  In  too  many  quarters. 

What  we  must  prove  and  wliat  we  must  do 
Is  to  show  that  when  private  enterprise  comes 
Into  Latin  Amerlcn^when  the  United  States 
comes  in  with  Its  programs  of  assistance, 
point  4.  Export-Import  Bunk  loans,  and  the 
like,  we  do  so  not  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
ply keeping  In  jjower  a  group  of  the  elite  who 
liave  had  a  great  deal  of  the  worlds  goods 
f<')r  many  many  years.  Not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  rich  richer  and  keepim;  the 
poor  poorer.  But  that  we  believe,  and  our 
jiollcles  are  deslt^ned  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective that  the  best  way  for  economic  prog- 
re.ss,  which  will  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  miserably  poor  pe<jple  all  over 
Latin  America,  Is  through  a  program  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  the  20th  century  enlight- 
ened type  that  we  enjoy  In  the  United  States 
combined  with  Government  assistance  in 
those  areas  where  private  enterprise  can  or 
cannot  do  the  Job. 

Only  if  we  approach  the  problem."?  of  I,ntln 
America  in  this  way.  and  only  If  In  fnir  In- 
formathjii  programs  we  get  across  thl.s  mes- 
sage, will  we  be  able  to  combat  the  Com- 
munist theme — which  is  that  the  only  way 
for  the  poor— the  have-nots  to  get  a  belter 
way  of  life  Is  to  turn  to  communism.  We 
know  that  tills  is  not  the  case  but  what  we 
have  to  do  by  action  and  by  words  is  to  prove 
that  Isn't  the  case.      |  Applause  | 

Question.   Sir.  are  you  glad   to  be  home? 

An.swer.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  liome.  But 
may  I  say  I  would  not  have  missed  this  trip 
lor  anything. 

Q  lestlon.  Mr,  Vice  President,  did  you  re- 
ceive advice  before  the  trip  not  to  go? 

Answer.  The  other  part  which  you  did  not 
read:  "If  so,  why  did  you  go  anyway?" 
I  Laughter.  I  I  don't  want  your  President  to 
be  easy  on  ine  simply  because  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Press  Club.  The  answer  is  that  on 
every  trip  I  have  made  abroad,  ln<"luding  the 
first  one  to  the  Far  Etsi,  the  one  to  Africa, 
the  first  one  to  Central  America,  and  this 
trip,  I  have  received  varied  advice  from 
friends  as  to  whether  I  should  or  should  not 
go. 

In  thU  Instance  there  were  those  who  said 
there  were  more  Impoitant  Issues  being  un- 
dertaken m  the  United  States  that  we  should 
be  paying  attention  to.  And  there  were  sug- 
gestions there  might  be  demonstrations. 
But  I  want  to  say  bIho  that  I  have  never  taken 
H  trip  yet  in  whicli  I  have  not  been  warned 
that  there  would  be  demonstrations.  I  have 
never  taken  a  trip  yet  In  which  I  have  not 
had  nt  least  some  warning  somebody  was  go- 
ing to  try  to  kill  me  or  members  of  my  party. 
I  can  only  say  that  If  we  allowed  what  I 
would  call  a  bunch  of  blackmailing  bullies  to 
keep  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  doing  what  we  think 
needs  to  be  done  to  carry  out  otir  foreign 
policy,  then  we  better  get  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.      [Applause  J 


Question  I  was  going  to  ask  that  second 
question  but  I  wanted  to  see  what  you  said 
to  the  first  question.  ITien  I  was  going  to 
edit  It. 

Sir.  does  any  of  the  blame  for  the  violence 
In  Lima  and  Caracas  He  at  the  feet  of  Gov- 
ernor Faiibus  and  his  actions  in  Little  Rock' 

Answer.  I  can  assure  yovi  that  as  far  as  the 
C  >mm\inist8  are  concerned,  and  some  non- 
Communists,  In  Latin  America  they  seize 
upxjn  every  anti-Amencan  issue  which  is 
convenient.  This  one  was  selz^ed  ui>on  In 
bome  places  altliough  it  wasn't  brought  up 
In  ttie  various  quosfon  and  answer  perlod:> 
that  I  had  with  labor  leaders  and  unlverslly 
studenUt  to  tiie  exieiil  llial  I  thoUcjhl  It 
might. 

There  may  have  been  a  residue  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  Stales  because  of  the 
stories  with  regard  to  Litlle  Rock  wlilch  «p- 
{>eared  In  Latin  America.  It  wasn  i  on  this 
trip,  however,  a  major  problem  as  far  as 
answering  the  charges  that  I  trud  lu  answer 
in  tlie  conversations  I  had. 

Quebtlon.  Wlilch  S<juih  American  libera- 
tion movement  do  you  prcier,  the  rumba, 
samba,  or  cha -cha-cha? 

Answer.  I  want  to  make  very  clear  here 
that  I  was  rai.sed  as  a  Qiiaker  C<<nseqnenlly . 
my  mother  and  father  were  violently  opposetl 
to  dancing  As  Pat  »ill  tell  you,  I  am  a  very 
poor  dancer.  I  canm.t  even  do  a  walla  and 
I   wouldn't    try    these    lnugh    dances. 

I  would  like  to  add  soniettilng  in  a  serious 
vein.  This  question  I  know  was  suggested 
from  a  facetious  standpoint.  Perhaps  as  we 
consider  our  problems  in  Latin  America  one 
of  the  best  ways  I  could  capsule  how  our 
attitude  should  change  toward  this  tre- 
mendously vital  contlnenl  is  to  say  we  have 
to  quit  thinking  of  Latin  America  In  terms 
of  siestas,  munanu,  rumba,  samba,  and 
cha-cha-cha  We  must  think  of  I.atln 
America  as  It  l.s.  a  great  powerful  force  hi 
the  free  world  and  as  a  place  where  changes 
are  taking  place,  a  great  revolutionary 
change.  A  change  In  which  we  in  the  United 
Stales  should  be  proud  to  participate  In  be- 
cause we  should  never  forget  that  the  j>eople 
of  Latin  America  *ouUI  rather  have  economic 
pnniress  with  Jreedom  rather  than  slavery. 
They  like  the  j>eopie  of  the  United  States 
They  prefer  our  machinery  to  Russian  ma- 
chinery. They  prefer  having  American  tech- 
nical advisers  coming  into  their  country 
rather  than  inviting  Kus«laii  teclinical  ad- 
visers. 

The  problem  Is  there  nnd  I'  we  take  It 
seriously  and  act  effcctuely  on  it  there  isn't 
any  question  that  the  American  family,  n^ 
we  like  to  call  it,  hii.s  a  great  future  in  tlote 
for    It.      I  Applaufie  | 

Question  Mr  Vi'  e  President,  can  yo\i  con- 
firm or  deny  the  news  story  which  said  the 
plot  was  to  trample  you  to  death? 

Answer  I  can  nny  th.it  some  of  those  feen- 
pgers  who  tried  to  break  my  window  were 
not  Just  playing  around  Whether  the  plot 
was  to  trample  me  to  death  Is  of  course 
something  that  vioiijd  slnip!y  be  second 
guessing.  What  probably  hapjiened  In  these 
capes  and  from  my  analysis  of  similar  situa- 
tions Is  that  a  mob  gets  out  of  hand  and 
the  violence  probably  becomes  much  greater 
than  those  who  planned  the  demonstration 
would  have  liked.  I  i^ersonally  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  firoup  at  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  In  Lima  who  planned  the 
demoiiRtratlon  regretted  very  much  that 
Stones  were  thrown.  They  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  block  the  entrance  with  sloguiis  If 
they  could. 

The  best  evidence  that  they  made  a  mis- 
take Is  that  the  non-Communists  at  this, 
the  oldest  university  In  ihe  Wcbtern  Hemi- 
fhere.  got  up  a  mmenient  to  remove  the 
C  >mmunlBts  from  the  student  body.  This 
shows  they  made  a  mistake  by  Um  use  of 
violence. 

As  far  as  Venezuela  was  concerned,  there 
Was    no    question   once    tiie    mob    reached    a 
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fever  pitch,  had  we  not  been  able  lo  break 
the  road  block,  there  would  perhaps  have 
been  violence  worked  upon  me  and  other 
meniljors  of  the  party.  Wliether  It  was 
planned  In  the  first  Instance,  I  don't  know. 

Question  Su,  wliat  were  your  thought* 
as  you  sat  Inside  that  car  In  Caracas? 

AiiFWcr.  Weir,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  I  wfti.  greatly  worried  about  Colonel 
Walters  becau.se  he  received  a  mouthful  of 
glass  nnd  I  knew  I  couldn't  get  alon!?  with- 
out his  fine  Interpretations.  In  addition  to 
that  my  thoughts  were  primarily  these;  one. 
the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  jxjlice,  or  for  our  Secret  Service  people, 
to  use  violent  means  In  order  to  keep  the 
mob  from  carrying  out  Its  obJectUe,  and. 
two,  my  thought*  were  "what  are  you  going 
to  do  In  the  next  minute-  the  next  5  min- 
utes "  "you  don't  think  In  terms  of  world 
politics  or  hemisphere  problems  when  some- 
body Is  banging  on  your  window. 

I  might  say  that  I  realize  that  all  ihe  de- 
cisions I  made  on  this  trip,  and  I  take  the 
responslblhiy  for  all  of  Uiem  although  I 
received  advice,  my  decision  to  go  U)  San 
Marcos,  my  decision  to  go  on  to  Caracas,  all 
those  decisions  were  questions  of  Judgment — 
s<jmetlmes  very  close  Judgment. 

I  dont  claim  I  am  Infallible  Thai  may 
have  been  a  mistake.  I  perMjnally  leel  that 
they  were  right  and  I  tliink  I  would  make 
the  Kame  decisions  If  I  had  to  make  them 
again,  but  one  decision  we  made  that  was 
correct  was  that  once  we  brclce  the  roadblock 
I  decided  that  we  would  not  go  to  the  Pan- 
theon to  lay  the  wreath  We  were  out  of 
radio  contact  with  It.  but  I  have  learned 
from  exjierlence  that  in  dealing  with  a  mob. 
partlnilarly  a  Communist -directed  mob.  you 
must  alway.s  try  to  outgue.ss  them  and  do 
the  unexpected  Tliey  expected  us  at  the 
Pantheon  in  10  minutes,  and.  If  we  had 
arrived  at  that  time  as  we  later  learned  the 
mob  would  probably  have  taken  over  the 
place  8o  we  shot  down  a  side  street  and 
went  to  the  Embassy  residence,  arriving  there 
an  hour  before  the  Communists  and  mob 
expected  Five  minutes  after  we  arrived  at 
the  Embassy  residence,  the  mob  started  up 
the  hill,  which  Indicated  that  drcit.l<m  was 
perhap.s  crrect. 

Beyond  that,  my  thoucht  obvlouF'.y  were 
the  usual  ones  that  anybody  ha5.  of  course, 
my  per8<ji.al  saf<  ty.  the  safety  of  my  wife, 
and  the  mr tubers  of  our  party  In  the  car 
Immediattly  behind,  and  I  can  say  again 
that  I  have  often  given  thanks  to  my  lucky 
star  that  we  had  six  courage<jU8  Secret  Service 
b<jys  who.  when  some  of  ihe  police  evap- 
orated stayed  on  the  Job  and  with  their 
bare  hands  kept  the  damage  from  l^ing 
worse   tlian   it    wa^. 

Question  What  the  American  people  read 
of  your  South  American  trip  was  written  by 
reporters  In  this  audience.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  you  meant  when  you  said  ycnir  recep- 
tion In  Peru  and  VeneTiuela  wiisn  t  as  bud  as 
it  may  have  read  in  ihe   paper:  ? 

Aniswer  What  I  meant  by  that.  Mr  Horner. 
very  simply,  is  that  the  reception.  It  is  true. 
was  Molenl  in  the  extreme  In  Venezuela  It 
could  have  reached  overtones  of  violence  In 
Peru  But  I  vnuuld  point  out  the  side  of 
the  story  uhich  peihaps  has  never  been 
adequately  told,  and  not  because  of  the 
fault  of  the  nevismen  Violence  makes  news; 
controversy  makes  nevus,  whereas  the  con- 
structive side  ends  \ip  on  the  back  page 
rather  than  on  the  front  page  The  story 
that  Is  rot  told,  for  example.  In  Peru  In 
scores  of  scores  of  scores  of  places  that  we 
visited,  we  received  a  very  friendly  welcome. 

The  story  that  Isn't  told  Is  that  after  we 
left  the  University  of  San  Marcos  we  went 
next  door,  and  this  Is  a  shift  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  did  not  expect,  to  the  Catholic 
University.  They  dldn  t  know  we  were  com- 
ing. I  walked  In.  I  stood  before  a  group  of 
300  or  400  students  nnd  answered  questions 
about  the  United  Stales  policies  with  regard 


lo  Peru,   as   I  hoped   to   do   at  San   Marcos. 
They  were  tough  questions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  question  period 
I  think  even  the  objective  reporters  would 
say  that  the  audience  was  overwhelmingly 
friendly,  and  ae  the  Ambassador  from  Peru, 
who  was  with  us.  will  agree,  tiie  next  day 
after  this  occurred,  the  crowds  everywhere 
we  vk-ent  were  overwheln^ingly  friendly.  I 
visits  particularly  touched  by  the  fact  that 
student  groups,  labor  group.s,  and  groups 
from  government  and  j)eople  In  all  walks  of 
life  ciune  lo  see  us  at  the  hotel  and  pro- 
tested this  wasn't  the  attitude  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Peruvians  and  that  the  Peru- 
vians essentially  were  very  friendly  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  C.'tracas  I  could  repeat  this — not  to  the 
same  extent  becau.se  we  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  move  through  the  town. 
But,  OM  the  Ambas-sador  well  knows.  In  Ca- 
racas, the  eiay  after  this  event  occurred 
we  had  delegations  calling  on  us  iill  day  long, 
delcgatlous  from  the  various  women's  so- 
cieties calling  on  Mrs.  Nixon,  delegations 
from  tliree  of  the  universities  of  Caracas. 
The  rector  and  students  as  well  called,  pro- 
testing although  they  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  thai  they  believed  the  u.se  of  vio- 
lence Was  completely  out  of  character  v^iih 
the  attitude  of  Venezuela  toward  any  visi- 
tor, particularly  a  visitor  from  the  United 
states,  apologizing  for  what  happened,  and 
then  sitting  down  and  discussing  seriously 
the  problems  that  we  had.  So  v»hat  I  am 
trying  to  say  when  I  say  It  Isn't  as  bad  as  it 
appears  In  the  papers  is  perhaps  this:  Yes, 
there  was  danger  and  vie  are  fortunate  noth- 
ing worse  happened  but  don't  let  the  danger 
obrcure  the  fact  that  as  far  as  Venezuela 
and  Peru  are  concerned,  there  Is  still  a 
tremendous  amount  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  other  countries 
which  we  visited  I  can  repeat  this  in  n>any, 
iTiany  Instances.     |Applause| 

Question.  Sir.  the  point  has  been  made 
that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Untied  States  to  go  around 
debating  with  radical  students.  'Why  did 
you  feel  impelled  to  do  It? 

Answer.  Mr.  Horner.  I  have  had  that 
question  asked  me  after  every  trip  that  I 
have  taken.  I  have  had  It  asked  by  some 
of  our  Ambassadors  before  the  debates,  as 
you  call  them,  occurred  — the  discussions— 
but  usually  not  afterward.  I  think  this 
very  question  points  up  one  of  the  grave 
problems  that  we  confront  In  our  relations 
not  only  with  Latin  America  but  with 
Africa,  and  with  Asia.  In  which  you  have 
what  I  call  newly  deveU)ped  societies  mov- 
ing toward  political  democracy. 

Now.  there  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
Latin  America,  and  it  Isn't  too  distant  — 
when  a  revolution  In  Latin  America  w.as 
simply  a  way  to  transfer  power  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  elite  In  another.  It  had  no  mass 
base  whatever.  When  you  consider  what 
happened  In  Argentina,  Colombia,  and 
Vene^-uela.  you  look  at  the  new  leaders  that 
are  arising  on  the  Latin  American  scene. 
Prondlzl.  for  example:  Lleras  In  Colombia, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  world  today, 
not  only  In  Latin  America  but  In  world 
qttarters  as  well;  when  you  consider  some  of 
the  fine  men  I  met  and  visited  with  In  the 
government  Junta  In  Venezuela;  when  you 
consider  Siles  In  Bolivia,  you  have  a  new 
group  of  leaders. 

Where  do  they  come  from?  These  are 
people  coming  from  what  I  call  the  class  of 
Intelligentsia,  not  the  very  wealthy  and  the 
Ufcual  ruling  class  but  a  new  group. 

This  brings  me  to  the  key  question:  Why 
do  vou  go  to  universities?  Why  do  you  go. 
as  i  did.  In  every  country  where  possible, 
to  labor  union  halls? 

I  want  to  point  out  the  format  we  used. 
First,  we  went  only  v. hen  we  v*ere  invited, 
and    the    universities    generally    isrucd    the 


Invitations  because  they  were  most  anxiou.s 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  visiting 
dignitary  from  abroad  and  submitting  ques- 
tions to  him.  Second,  these  were  not  de- 
bates in  the  sense  \ou  think  of  debates. 
1  vi,ent  to  the  university  and  made  a  few 
opening  comments  and  then  submitted  my- 
self to  questions. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  used  that  format. 
When  you  don't  know  the  language  the 
questlon-and-answer  technique  is  far  more 
effective.  "Vou  can  ounctuate  the  problems. 
So  we  had  these  questlon-and-an.'wer  ses- 
sions and.  believe  me,  we  covered  every 
difficult,  tough  problem  that  you  could  pos- 
sibly Imagine  because  the  labor  leaders  and 
the  university  students  who  asked  questions 
were  not  diplomats.  Ihey  really  wanted  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  so  what  did 
I  find?  First,  it  was  good  for  me.  I  learned 
a  lot  about  Latin  America;  secondly,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  foreign  policy  that  we  talk  to 
the.se  groups. 

I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  run 
one  of  these  trips  like  some  people  want 
them  run.  a  round  of  cocktail  parties  and 
white-tie  dinners.  We  had  a  lot  of  those 
too.  but  I  can  also  assure  you  if  that  is 
what  we  do  In  Latin  America — if  we  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  primarily  on  that  area, 
we  might  as  well  figure  right  now  v^e  are 
going  to  lose  the  battle.  Because,  although 
the  people  in  the  universities  don't  run 
tliese  countries  now.  they  will  in  the  future 
and  although  the  people  in  the  universities 
don't  control  policy  now,  they  afiect  policy 
now. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  incipient  labor 
movement  too.  li  is  weak  at  the  present 
time  but  growing  stronger. 

The  other  point  I  should  make  is  what 
are  the  Communists  doing?  They  are  con- 
centrating on  the  universities  and  the  labor 
union  movements.  Why?  Because  they 
know  it  is  the  vnave  of  the  future  and  tliey 
are  trying  to  control  it  in  the  Communist 
direction.  So.  do  v*e  leave  the  field  to  them 
or  go  in  and  debate  these  issues  with  this 
rising  new  force,  which  within  5  or  10  years 
Is  going  to  be  a  terribly  important  factor 
in  Latin  America  and  in  the  Free  World? 

I  have  already  talked  too  long  In  answer 
to  this  question  but  I  think  it  is  funda- 
mental. 

I  would  just  Uke  to  add  this  word  with 
regard  to  It.  In  Instance  after  instance  I 
think  that  It  was  possible  during  the  course 
of  going  to  these  groups  to  answer  some  of 
the  difficult  questions  about  the  United 
States  policy  that  ought  to  be  answered  be- 
fore university  students,  before  labor  union 
groups;  Does  the  United  States  really  favor 
dictatorships?  The  answer  is  No"  D^es  the 
United  States  In  Its  private  enterprise  policy 
really  want  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer?  The  answer  is  "No."  I 
haven't  time  to  give  the  answers  today  but 
over  and  over  again  I  tried  to  got  this 
message  across. 

I  repeat  that  It  is  easier  to  do  It  the  other 
way  but  I  also  repeal  In  all  of  our  foreign- 
policy  activities  ai  the  diplomatic  level,  at 
the  USIA  level,  at  the  economic  level.  It  is 
high  time  we  paid  attention  to  the  univer- 
sity student  and  the  rising  labor  leaders, 
more  attention  to  the  people  In  the  press. 
The  radio,  the  opinion-making  people  than 
we  have  In  the  pas-t.  If  we  don't,  as  I  said, 
we  are  going  to  leave  the  field  to  the  other 
side  and  that  we  cannot  do.  If  I  had  to 
do  it  over  again  I  would  certainly  do  the  spme 
thing.  I  would  urge  any  other  visitors  •*'ho 
go  there  to  do  the  same  thing. 

In  that  connection  one  final  word.  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  In  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  is  that  sometimes  there  u 
too  much  of  a  tendency  to  tliink  that  you 
can  smother  a  burning  issue  with  sweet 
words.  Tills  may  have  been  possible  m  times 
pa.=l  but  it  isn't  postlble  now.    You  have  to 
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get  thei=e  Issues  out  on  the  table  and  yon 
have  got  to  discuss  them  with  the  people 
who  are  advocates  and  you  have  got  to  meet 
them,  call  it  debate,  dlscu.sslon.  or  whatever 
yovi  will.  1  would  say  being  a  representative 
of  the  United  States,  a  representative  of 
democracy,  of  free  enterpri.se.  I  am  proud  to 
present  our  position.  I  don"t  think  a  lot 
of  these  people  have  had  It  adequately  pre- 
sented to  them  and  I  want  them  to  see  that 
there  Is  an  alternative  to  what  the  Commu- 
nists offer.  That  Is  what  I  was  trying  to 
otTer  In  going  to  these  groups.      (Applause] 

Question.  Sir.  are  y;)u  still  planning  a 
good  will  tour  of  Europe? 

Answer  We  don't  have  any  trip  planned 
to  Europe  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
number  of  invitations  and  I  can  say  that  no 
final  plans  will  be  made  on  this  trip  until  we 
see  when  Congress  adjomtis.  wheth?r  or  not 
there  will  be  a  summit  conference  and 
whether  or  not  other  considerations  can  be 
worked  out.  I  understand  we  are  having  an 
election  this  fall  and  I  will  have  to  take  that 
Into  any  decisions  I  make. 

Question.  One  final  question.  Are  you 
planning  to  run  for  a  third  term  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States'?  [Laughter 
and  applause  | 

Answc^r.  I  can  only  say  that  we  Repub- 
licans have  always  been  against  the  third 
term.     |  Applause  | 

Mr.  HoBNER.  Mrs.  Nixon.  I  present  to  you 
a  token  of  appreciation  on  bebalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  grateful  for  your 
address  and  your  answers  and  I  am  happy  to 
jjresent  to  you  this  certificute  of  apjireclatiou 
from  the  Press  Club.    (Applause  J 


HEARINGS  ON  REGIONAL  POWER 
CORPORATION  BILLS  FOR  CO- 
LUMBIA RIVER  BASIN  IN  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
successful  and  thorouijh  hearings  were 
held  during  3  dny.s  last  week  on  2  bills 
vital  to  Pacific  Northwest  development — 
S.  3114  to  create  a  Columbia  River  Re- 
gional Power  Corporation  and  S.  2206  to 
give  industrial  uses  of  such  power  a 
higher  priority. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  will  work  bet'Acen  now  and 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  revise 
and  improve  these  proposals  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  and  testimony 
pre.sented  to  our  subcommittee. 

Attending  the  hearings,  both  as  a  wit- 
ness and  as  an  observer  for  liis  new;?- 
paper,  was  Herbert  Lundy.  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Oiegonian  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.  In  the  Oiegonian  of  May  26, 
1958.  Mr.  Lundy  analyzed  the  hearings 
and  pronounced  them  bii)artisan  in 
character  and  the  source  of  "an  excel- 
lent record"  on  the  issues  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Lundy.'-,  article,  entitled  "Both  Parties 
Seek  New  Dam  Finance  Plan,"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Concression.al 
Record  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Both  Parties  Back  New  D.\m  Finance  Plan 
(By  Herbert  Lundy) 
Washington —The  :i-day  hearing  on  the 
Northwest  regional  power  corporation  bills 
concluded  Friday  by  a  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcominlttee  of  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
rilttee  clarified  some  deep  and  divisive  Issues 
*hich  have  harmed  regional  advancement. 
The  old,  three-way  division  among  Industries 


and  publicly  owned  and  privately  owned 
\itllltles,  all  competing  for  fair  shares  of 
Federal  power,  was  emphasized. 

The  Northwest  Public  Power  A.v;oclatlon  Is 
the  sponsor  of  S.  3114.  and  industries  are 
much  interested  in  that,  as  well  as  in  Sena- 
tor Ru  HARD  L  NruBrRCtR  s  8  2206  The  lat- 
ter would  amend  the  public  power  prefer- 
ence clause  to  benefit  industries,  and  li  op- 
posed by  both  public  and  private  utilities 
generally. 

Private  utility  spokesman  maintained  a 
traditional  position  of  opposition  to  another 
Federal  as^ency.  superseding  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  pelf-financed  to 
construct  new  projects  by  sale  of  revenue 
bonds. 

Another  Isrtie  which  came  to  the  fore  to 
plague  the  drafters  of  a  regional  power  cor- 
poration Is  that  which  has  prevented  the 
Columbia  Basin  Interstate  compact  from 
getting  off  the  ground  in  8  years  of  negotia- 
tions. 

That  is  the  divergence  In  interests  between 
lipstream  States  of  the  basin — Idaho  and 
Mont.nna — and  downstream  States — Oregon 
and    Washington, 

Opposition  came  from  Idaho  and  Montana 
to  both  bills.  Tho.se  spokesmen  would  like 
to  knock  out  the  preference  clause  In  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  of  1937  and  let  nature 
take  Its  course.  They  oppose  a  self-flnancmg 
Federal  corporat.on.  although  admitting  it 
would  be  the  lesser  evil  If  the  preference 
clause  were  eliminated  or  drastically  modi- 
fled.  They  deny  the  probable  benefits  of 
more  cheap  ixjwer  for  Industries.  But  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  seriously  need  more 
low-cost  power  In  large  blocks  to  meet  re- 
quests for  new  Industrial  plants,  like  Cliii 
Mathleson.  which  sought  300,000  kilowatts, 
was  refused,  and  built  instead  In  the  Ohiu 
Valley. 

The  fundamental  Issue  here  Is  whether  or- 
derly economic  development  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  shall  be  frozen  imtu  Montana 
and  Idaho  catch  up  In  popul.itlon  and  In- 
dustrial power  demand.  The  downstream 
States— or  at  least  tne  large  number  of 
spokesmen  for  the  regional  corporation  bill  — 
contend  that  power  and  ncx>d  contrt)!  sites 
shovUd  be  developed  as  quickly  as  possible 
throughout  the  region,  with  the  power  flow- 
ing Immediately  to  the  areas  of  need. 

A  third  Issue  Is  that  between  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Involving  the  preference  clause. 
If  the  power  shortage  anticipated  by  B.)niie- 
ville  spokesman  for  19G5  occurs,  almost  all 
the  Federal  system's  supply  will  flow  lo  the 
PUD  s  and  municipal  systems  c^f  W.i.<»hington. 
Ous  Norwortd.  principal  author  of  S  .'^114, 
has  offered  an  amenUmciu  btrengthening  the 
public  utility  responsibility  clause  directing 
.1  regional  corporulloii  to  anticipate  and  meet 
till  "net  i)ower  requirements"  of  the  region. 
Even  opponents  of  a  regional  corptjratlcju 
agree  that  If  such  an  agency  can  provide  uU 
the  power  needs  not  met  by  other  agencies, 
the  preference  clause  Is  a  de.id  Issue.  Bui 
neither  side  wants  to  take  a  chance. 

Technical  phases  of  .setting  up  a  new  re- 
gional agency  under  the  Ciuvernmeiit  C>  rj>.>. 
ration  Act  of  1945  were  thoroughly  explained 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  mid  other  vm- 
nesses  An  excellent  record  was  compiled  by 
the  svibcommittee,  under  chalriuanshlp  of 
t;onntor  NEUBERCtR. 

The  statement  from  William  Nlskanen. 
chairman  of  the  Power  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Oregon  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  those  from  Governor  H(jlmes  and 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  Girard 
Davidson,  all  Indorsing  the  objectives  of  a 
Federal  corporation  for  power  development 
In  the  Northwest,  gave  a  distinctly  blpariisau 
flavor  to  the  movement  for  the  first  time. 

The  testimony  was  mostly  favorable  to  the 
self-financing  corporation  Idea  and  the  evi- 
dence clearly  opposed  the  charge  that  this  U 
"Just  another  TVA"  or  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority.    The   bill    will    have    many   changes 


after  redrafting  and  Introduction  In  the  next 
session.  The  prediction  may  be  made  that 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  present  draft 
will  be  eliminated  or  diminished  In  the 
process. 


TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  18.  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Time  To  Rout  the  Recession."  in  which 
it  defended  a  reduction  in  excLse  taxes 
and  a  quick  temporary  fax  cut  for  indi- 
viduals, totjcther  with  certain  otlier 
measures. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
recommendinu'  such  a  prot^ram  for  3'.. 
months  I  am  encouraged  that  the  great 
newspaper  published  in  St.  Louis  advo- 
cates the  same  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beini4  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  To  notn  the  Recession 

"Walt  and  see  '  has  had  a  fair  trial.  TTie 
time  has  now  come  for  the  administration 
and  Congress  lo  move  In  massively  to  halt 
the  recession.  Let  politics  be  adjcnirned.  I^et 
Republicans  aiid  Democrats  unite  to  put  the 
Nation  back  on  the  road  to  that  economic 
growth  which  Is  indispensable  to  both  our 
domestic  welfare  and  Inleruaiiunal  leader- 
ship. 

Last  week's  business  barometers  estab- 
lished beyond  questloit  that  the  long-hopcd- 
lor  upturn  has  not  arrived,  and  that  this 
Is  the  severest  of  the  three  p<i8fw«r  reces- 
sions. Cirosa  national  product  m  tlie  first 
C|uarter  was  revealed  to  have  fallen  farther 
than  at  first  reported — to  an  annual  rate  of 
412  billions,  of  4  percent  off  the  1967  peak 
of  43a  billions.  This  Is  not  a  catattrophic 
decline,  but  lis  gravity  Is  Illuminated  by 
looting  that  to  achieve  the  rate  of  growth 
which  the  Rockcleiler  rejKj.-^i  four.d  desir- 
able for  the  full  employment  of  our  human 
and  material  resources  we  ought  lo  t>e  pro- 
ducing this  year  at  a  late  of  460  billions 
Instead  of  422. 

Nor  does  the  second  qmrter  show  substan- 
tial Improvement  over  the  first  On  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  Iteserve  Board  Index  of 
Industrial  production  for  April  fell  another 
two  ix)lnt8  to  126 — 14  percent  off  tiie  j>eak. 
the  lowest  level  since  19.^4.  Steel  shipments 
have  recovered  little  from  the  lirnt -quarter 
doldrums  which  found  them  38  percent  be- 
low lam  year  As  pointed  out  by  the  Ouar- 
nnty  Survey,  a  m'>Bt  con.'»er\  alive  source.  chj>- 
lUil  spending  has  fallen  much  more  drasti- 
cally than  In  1954  and  shows  no  sign  of  recov- 
ering this  year  Businesses  are  still  llqul- 
di'tiuK  Inventories,  but  sales  have  shrunk 
even  fa.iter.  with  the  result  that  Inventory 
reduction  — which  means  weak  demand  from 
business  f(<r  new  cjods-  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Unemployment  remains  about  6 
million  or  7  5  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
Is  widely  expected  to  reach  6  million  with  the 
Influx  of  Bohool  graduates  Into  the  lab<jr 
market  In  June. 

There  are  some  encouraging  Indexes  Re- 
tall  sales  went  up  2  percent  In  April.  Hous- 
ing starts  rose  by  6  percent  over  March. 
Some  Improvement  in  inachtne-l'xjl  produc- 
tion Is  rep<irted.  But  overall,  the  upturn 
has  failed  so  far  to  develop.  The  Guaranty 
Survey  finds  no  clear-cut  Improvement  in 
those  basic  business  Indicators  whkh  her- 
alded the  upturns  of  1949  and  1954.  and  con- 
cludes that  there  continue  to  be  several  lor- 
mldable  obstacles  In  the  path  of  early  revi- 
val.    Briefly,  the  obsUcles  are  that  busiuesa- 
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men  are  spending  much  less  than  last  year, 
coiisumers  somewhat  less,  and  Government 
not  enough  more  lo  oCscl  the  deficit  in 
other  areas  of  demand. 

Can  we  afford  to  go  on  waiting  and  see- 
ing?    The    Post-Dispatch    thinks    not. 

The  case  for  waiting  rests  partly  on  the 
hope  that  continued  stagnation  will  force 
prices  and  wages  down  to  the  point  where  de- 
mand will  revive.  But  the  factors  working 
for  rigidity  In  the  wave  and  price  structure 
seems  to  us  formidable.  Furthermore,  the 
falling  wages  that  would  accompany  falling 
prices  repref-ent  a  contraction  of  purchasing 
power  which  might  mean  merely  continuing 
stagnation  at  a  lower  level.  In  that  case  the 
measures  needed  to  Induce  recovery  w(juld 
become  more  complex  and  drastic.  Rather 
than  go  throUKh  a  deflation  which  might  or 
might  not  be  suitably  mild,  the  Nation  would 
be  wiser  t<i  build  recovery  on  the  cxtftln:; 
price  and  wage  structure — resolving,  at  the 
same  tune,  to  do  l>€tter  than  It  did  liibl  lime 
in  controlling   the   next  Inflation. 

Another  argument  for  waiting  Is  that, 
assuming  recovery  to  be  Just  around  the 
corner,  antirecessionary  measures  taken  now 
would  come  Into  full  play  at  a  time  when 
they  would  aggrevate  Inflation.  This  argu- 
ment has  considerable  force,  but  on  balance 
we  think  It  must  be  rejected,  Not)ody  can 
be  certain  that  the  a.ssumed  recovery  is  in 
fact  around  the  corner,  which  seems  to  be  a 
moving  target.  And  though  all  can  agree 
that  Inflation  Is  a  major  long-term  problem 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  Immediate  problem  of 
first  priority  Is  the  idle  mills,  the  bulging 
warehouses,  the  lagging  trade,  the  shrink- 
ing transportation,  the  5  million  unem- 
ployed who  are  steadily  moving  nearer  the 
end  of  their  reiitjuices. 

So  it  seems  lo  us  much  preferable  to  tackle 
the  recession  now,  with  measures  strong 
enough  to  rout  it  and  yet  flexible  enough  to 
be   wlthdravn  (.nee   recovery   Is  assured. 

Action  Is  needed  not  only  for  the  Nation's 
domestic  welfare,  but  b<*c.-xuse  at  a  time  of 
world  Btrxiggle  for  leadership  we  dare  not 
risk  a  prolonged  economic  crisis  thai  would 
dangerously  weaken  the  free  W(jrld.  Brit- 
ain and  Western  Europe  are  certain  t<j  be 
Infected  if  our  recession  goes  on  much 
longer,  Latin  America  is  already  feeling  It 
some  of  those  stones  thrown  at  Vice  Presi- 
dent NixoN  might  have  been  withheld  had 
commodity  market.s  been  firmer. 

Nowadays  with  Russia  and  China  steadily 
expanding  their  output,  the  production  and 
wealth  that  are  lost  In  a  prolonged  slump 
m  the  United  states  cannot  be  safely  tore- 
gone.  Imagine  what  could  be  done  with  the 
»J8  billion  of  gross  national  pr(xluct  that 
measures  the  deficit  between  our  present 
rate  of  output  and  that  which  we  ought  to 
be  maintaining  for  a  healthy  rate  of  growth. 
Translate  $3ti  billion  a  year  into  national 
defense.  Into  space  exploration.  Into  techni- 
cal assistance  and  capital  expansion  lor 
underdeveloped  lands.  Into  schools  and  hos- 
pitals and  urban  renewal  at  home.  Into  im- 
proved machinery,  belter  Jobs,  firmer  profits, 
economic  strength  and  confidence.  The  In- 
dex of  lost  pr<xluctlon  Is  the  real  Index  lo 
watch.  The  Nation's  first  responsibility  Is 
to   bring  that   Indicator  down  to  zero. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
powerfully  and  decisively  against  the  reces- 
sion. We  urge  action  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  reduce  excise  taxes  selec- 
tive! v  In  those  Industries  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession  and  most  likely  to  be  heli>ed  by 
reductions;  grant  a  quick,  temporary  tax  cut 
for  Individuals,  concentrated  in  the  Income 
brackets  where  spending  wovild  be  most  af- 
fected: adopt  a  selective,  temporary  form  of 
last  amortization  for  corporations,  designed 
to  Induce  capital  spending  In  those  areaa 
most  likely  to  respond  to  such  Incentives; 
speed    up   Government    spending   for   useful 


purposes,  and  adopt  a  new  public  works  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  Gore  bill,  for  qulck-siart- 
Ing,  short-term  projects  like  schools  and 
community  Improvements,  the  program  to  be 
expanded  or  contracted  as  needed  next  fall 
and  winter. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  precise  steps 
to  be  taken  is  the  attitude  In  which  the  prob- 
lem Is  approached.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration need  to  Join  hands  to  give  the 
people  unqualified  assurance  that  the  time 
of  waiting  is  over,  that  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions are  put  aside,  that  no  step  will  be 
spared  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
and  set  the  Nation  again  on  the  path  to 
healthy  economic  growth. 

That  is  the  primary  objective.  Unless  we 
attain  it,  our  other  great  objectives,  national 
and  foreign,  cannot  be  approached. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  later  in  the  afternoon 
the  dislinquished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  will  make  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  commenting  upon 
the  decision  of  the  administration  to 
oppose  any  tax  cut  at  this  session  of 
Conpress  and  upon  the  statement  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  that  he  agreed  with 
the  administration. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  peneral  nattire 
of  the  remarks  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oreron  will  make.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
is  to  be  included  in  the  cour.'^e  of  his 
address.  I  shall  not  ask  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record.  However,  I  urpe  Mem- 
bers of  Compress  to  consider  the  subject 
very  carefully.  I  wish  to  say  also  that 
while  it  is  quite  probable,  because  of  the 
closed  rule  which  may  be  imposed  in  the 
House,  amendments  may  be  shut  off  in 
the  Hou.-^e;  thank  heaven  we  still  have 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  with 
the  opportunity  of  offering  amendments. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject  when  it  comes 
to  tlic  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
amendments  will  be  offered. 

In  anticipation.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  what  he  will  say 
later  in  the  day.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
and  a  great  delight  to  be  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  and  many 
otheis  who  hold  the  same  point  of  view, 

I  now  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  has  the  floor. 


Cardinal  Stritch  sincerely  cared  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate, 
and  he  strove  constantly  to  help  them. 
He  was  a  splendid  citizen.  While  never 
seeking  secular  ix)wer  for  himself  or  for 
his  church,  he  did  throw  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  social 
justice. 

He  was  charitable  in  hi.s  judgments 
and  friendly  in  his  spirit.  We  .shall  mi.^s 
him,  but  we  rejoice  in  his  life  and  we 
hope  to  profit  by  his  example. 


DEATH  OP  CARDINAL  STRITCH 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
death  of  His  Eminence,  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch,  the  Nation  and,  indeed,  the 
world  have  suffered  a  great  loss.  Cardi- 
nal Stntch  had  a  brilliant  ecclesiastical 
career,  rising  rapidly  to  high  office,  and 
at  each  successive  stage  performing  his 
duties  with  both  efficiency  and  vision. 

In  his  nearly  20  years  as  head  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  he  helped  to  ex- 
pand the  membership  greatly,  to  build 
numerous  .schools,  churches,  and  hospi- 
tals, and  to  foster  higher  learning. 

He  raised  the  level  of  eveiTthin?  he 
touched.  But  behind  his  efficient  admin- 
istration was  a  warm  heart  and  a  devout 
soul.  He  was  a  truly  spiritual  man  and 
he  imparted  these  values  to  others  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words. 


HUMANE   SLAUGHTER  OF   ANIMALS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Mr,  President, 
one  of  the  urgent  and  thoroughly  justi- 
fied pieces  of  proposed  legi-slation  which 
is  presently  before  Congress  is  the  hu- 
mane slaughter  bill,  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  en  Agricul- 
ture and  Fore.'=try,  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  along  with  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  it,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  J. 
it  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Fcresti-y  will  soon 
see  fit  to  report  our  bill  to  the  Senate 
without  serious  modifications  or  diminu- 
tion, 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Monthly  Message,  for  June-July  1958,  of 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
contains  a  most  persuasive  and  effective 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  which 
would  forbid  cruelty  and  barbarism  in 
our  packing  plants  and  slaughtering 
houses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Humane  Slaughter  of  Animals 
Tlie  House  has  passed  H  R.  8308,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry is  presently  holding  hearmgs  on  S, 
\iOT.  both  bills  provide  for  more  humane 
,'^laughterlng  practices  in  the  meat-packing 
industry. 

The  Houpe  bill  as  passed  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  specify  the  most 
humane  methods  of  slaughter  and  says  that 
after  December  31,  1959.  the  Government  will 
not  buy  meal  from  packers  who  do  not  con- 
form lo  these  methods. 

The  Idea  behind  more  humane  slaughter- 
ing methods  Is  to  render  the  animals— be 
they  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.— insensible  to 
pain  before  the  fatal  blow  Is  struck.  This 
can  be  done  through  carbon  dioxide,  or  elec- 
tricity, or  the  cautlve-boll  pistol.  Tliese 
methods  are  all  relatively  Inexpensive  and 
are  already  In  use  by  s^ime  plants.  Their 
use  prevents  needless  suffering:  results  In 
{.afer  and  better  working  conditions  for  per- 
,<;ons  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  industry-: 
brings  about  Improvement  of  products  and 
economies  In  slaughtering  operation:  and 
produces  other  benefits  for  producers,  proces- 
sors and  consumers,  as  explained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  amendment  to  S.  1497,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  substitute  lo  the  original 
S.  1497. 

The  Holy  Father,  on  November  10.  1950. 
said:  "Any  reckless  desire  to  kill  off  animals, 
all  unnecessary  harshness  and  callous  cruelty 
t<5ward  them  are  to  be  condemned.  Such 
conduct  moreover  is  baneful  to  a  healthy, 
human  sentiment  and  only  tends  to  bru- 
talize it." 

Persons  Interested  In  the  passage  of  this 
humane  legislation  should  get  in  touch  with 
their  Senators. 
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ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065>  to  provide 
for  temporary  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  and   for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  Picsident.  I 
was  brought  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  rumor  that  we  would  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment.  In  order  to 
play  a  small  part  in  bringing  us  back 
to  the  business  before  us.  I  .'should  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  law 
now  in  existence  on  the  subject  of  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  and  blind  and  the 
other  unfortunates  expires  next  year. 

Mr.  LONG.     It  would. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  expire  on  June 
30,  1959. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
contrary  to  the  experience  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  detailed,  as 
to  the  past,  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  matter  will  have  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  House,  proposed  legislation 
will  have  to  be  prepared  by  the  House, 
hearings  will  have  to  be  held,  and.  as 
a  result,  a  bill  will  come  to  the  Senate; 
then  the  Senate  committee,  hi  tuin.  will 
have  to  hold  hearings;  and  the  whole 
procedure  of  revising  our  legislation  for 
the  support  of  these  unfortunates  will 
in  the  next  session  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion? 

Mr.  LONG.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that,  of  course,  by  next  year  we 
will  have  to  do  something  or  the  pro- 
gram will  expire.  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  expiration  date  when  it  was  put  in 
the  law  2  years  ago,  as  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  since  we  provided  the 
little  $3  increase  to  the  needy  2  years 
ago,  the  increasing  cost  of  living  has 
completely  wiped  out  that  increase.  I 
think  tliat  the  income  on  which  those 
people  are  trying  to  live  is  too  meager 
already.  A  person  cannot  live  very  well 
on  $55  a  month,  which  is  about  the 
average  acro.ss  the  Nntinn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  needy  people, 
who  receive  their  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, are  even  more  in  need  than  the 
unemployed  whom  we  are  trying  to  help 
In  the  bill.  Certainly  there  are  a  great 
many  more  needy  F>ersons  than  there 
are  unemployed  persons  whose  benefits 
have  expired.  If  we  want  to  aid  those 
needy  people,  we  can  do  so.  If  we  do 
not  do  it  now.  if  we  delay  a  single 
month,  that  means  there  will  be  4 
months  delay  in  doing  anything  for 
those  individuals. 

Some  persons  may  want  to  wait  a 
year.  If  they  wish  to  do  so,  that  is 
their  privilege.  They  can  take  more 
time.  But  I  believe  that  we  will  find,  if 
we  wait  a  year  or  two  years,  that  on  a 
"yea-and-nay"  vote  there  will  not  be  a 
difference  of  more  than  five  votes  be- 
tween those  who  will  vote  for  a  higher 
figure  and  those  who  will  vote  for  a 
lower  figure. 

The  committee  has  not  recommended 
this  type  of  legislation  for  a  great  many 


years.  The  last  lncrea.se  was  voted  not- 
withstanding a  2*1:  to  1  recommendation 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the 
contrary.  I  a.ssume  that  the  vote  in 
the  committee  would  be  very  close,  if 
the  committee  acted  on  the  proposal,  as 
it  did  the  last  time  it  recommended 
against  an  Increase.  But  I  assume  that 
If  62  Senators  were  willing  to  vote  for 
an  increa.se  even  greater  than  was  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  2  years  ago.  there  are 
still  a  great  many  Senators  who  are 
willing  to  vote  to  offset  the  rise  in  Uie 
cost  of  liviii'i  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  one 
which  is  entirely  comprehensible  from 
the  standpoint  of  old-age  assistance 
alone,  but  I.  myself,  continue  to  be  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  purpo.ses  and  the 
effects  hoped  for  from  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  convince  myself  that 
I  should  approach  the  measure  before 
us  by  putting  into  it  matter  which  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
which  will  result  in  days  and  weeks  of 
discussion  in  conference. 

I  cannot  quite  balance  the  assistance 
for  the  unemployed,  on  the  one  side, 
against  old-a:e  assistance  on  the  other, 
when  the  extension  of  assistance  for  the 
unemployed  goes  to  those  who  are 
get'ing  nothini;,  whereas  the  a.ssi.'^tftnce 
to  the  aged  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  go  to  those  who  are 
getlinf;  something. 

In  that  balance,  my  Judgment  tells  me 
the  imi>ortance  of  making  certain  that 
tlie  bill  now  before  us  i.s  passed  without 
undue  delay. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, I  assume,  recognizes  this  differ- 
ence: Those  who  are  unemployed  today 
at  least  have  something.  They  would 
not  get  unemployment  insurance  if  they 
had  not  had  jobs  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  So  most  of  thrm  at  least 
have  some  assets  of  .some  sort. 

Those  for  whom  I  am  speaking  are  In 
greater  need  than  those  who  benefit  from 
unemployment  Insurance.  Those  for 
whom  I  am  speaking  have  nothing. 

So  while  it  is  true  that  .some  per.sons 
may  have  had  their  incomes  cut  off.  they 
at  least  have  some  a.s.«!ets.  Tho.<;e  whom 
I  am  trying  to  help  by  my  amendment 
have  no  assets. 

I  want  to  help  both  groups. 

Mr.  FLANDP:rS.  I  might  suggest, 
also,  however,  that  for  the  most  part, 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  help  by  the 
bill  by  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation have  wives,  have  families,  have 
very  much  larger  commitments  than  do 
the  aged,  in  almost  all  cases. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  FLANDERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  stated  the  whole  case 
quite  plainly;  that  is,  whether  or  not  we 
try  to  amend  the  bill  and  run  into  end- 
less weeks  of  doing  nothing,  or  whether 
we  pass  a  bill  wiiich  is  a  good  bill  as  it 
is,  and  get  something  done. 

I  do  not  think  the  case  Ls  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  suggested  it. 
The  people  who  are  out  of  work  and  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compcn.sation  do  not  have  anything.    It 


Is  by  the  bill  that  we  propose  to  make 
funds  available  as  soon  as  ihelr  own 
States  desire  to  take  action. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made  a  very  genuine,  simple  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  We  ought  to  vot€  on 
the  amendment  reasonably  soon. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  C<jlorado. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Ihc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re'cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  H.  R  12065.  is,  I  fear,  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  millions  of  unempluyed  workers 
of  this  Nation. 

It  purport,s  to  render  a.sslstance  to 
those  persons  who  have  exhausted  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under   the   laws   of   their  States. 

Yet  every  piece  of  evidence  available 
to  us  indicates  that  most  of  the  States 
view  the  legislation  as  almost  totally  in- 
effective, if  not  actually  worthles.s. 

7he  bill,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Is 
like  dangling  a  life  preserver:  It  is  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  drowning  mans 
hand — and  a  life  pieservcr  Is  what  we 
desperately  need. 

Yesterday,  in  remarks  on  the  floor,  I 
described  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Michigan  among  the  unemployed 
workers. 

I  noted  that  In  the  first  4  months  of 
1958  more  than  56  000  Michigan  work- 
ers had  exhausted  their  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

Even  more  shocking  were  Uie  Indica- 
tions that  more  than  26.000  additional 
unemployed  workers  would  exhaust 
their  benefits  dui  ing  May  alone. 

The.se  are  the  figures  for  Michigan. 
Mr,  President  My  State  is  not  alone, 
of  course  Other  States  can  match — 
or  top — the  statistics  in  this  national 
recession. 

We  cannot,  however,  judge  the  ls.sue 
on  the  ba.sis  of  statistics  It  must  be 
judged  on  the  ba.sis  of  people — the 
workers  and  their  families 

We  who  have  supported  the  amend- 
ments to  turn  the  bill  Into  meaningful 
legislation  are  accused  of  trying  to  re- 
quire th.e  States  to  improve  their  unem- 
ployment-insurance standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  guilty  to  that 
charge. 

I  plead  guilty  to  liaving  grave  concern 
over  the  welfare  of  million.^  of  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families. 

I  plead  guilty  to  recognizing  that  too 
many  State  legislatures — including  Uiat 
of  Michigan — consistently  refuse  to  raise 
the  standards  to  realistic  Icvel-s. 

Congress  long  ago  acknowledged  that 
unemployment  Is  a  national  problem,  one 
which  does  not  necessarily  halt  at  State 
boundaries. 

But  when  we  seek  In  the  Senate  to 
back  up  that  acknowledgment  with  posi- 
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tlve  action,  to  take  a  real  antirecession 
btep,  we  meet  with  failure. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Congress,  by  letting  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment-insurance system  slip  through  its 
fingers,  is  committing  .something  of  a 
crime  against  millions  of  Americans. 

The  argument  exi^rcssed  here  that  we 
must  accept  the  biil  becau.se  time  is  so 
very  important  and  because  we  do  not 
want  to  confu.se  the  House  with  an 
amendment  fulls  completely  flal,  as  it 
should.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  time  is  Important  In 
getting  a  real  unemployment-compensa- 
tion law  into  action, 

E\en  last  month  was  too  late  to  do 
something  about  this  situation. 

But  to  lho.se  who  u.se  lime  as  an  ex- 
cu.se  for  pa.ssmg  this  bill  I  can  only 
say  that  fast  action  on  nothing  still 
leaves  us  with  nothing. 

Perhaps  Senators  want  to  play  their 
little  political  joke  on  the  unemployed 
worker:  but  to  me  it  is  no  jokint,'  matter. 

That  IS  why.  after  woiking  and  voting 
for  the  amendments  offered  to  it. prove 
this  bill.  I  will  vote  for  its  pas-sage.  I 
will  vote  for  it  becau.se  it  is  obvious  that 
this  IS  all  we  can  get:  and  that.  I  feel, 
is  a  sorry  indictment  of  Congress. 

Only  last  year  we  heard  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  talk  about  areas  of 
spotty  unemployment.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  needed  now  becau.se  there 
are  areas  of  spotty  full  employment  in 
the  country  today. 


THE  VETOED  RIVERS  AND  HAREORS 
BILL 

Mr.  WATKINS  Mr.  President.  Matt 
TrlgRS.  assistant  letiislative  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
made  a  very  effective  presentation  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
of  his  views  in  opposition  to  S.  497,  the 
vetoed   rivers   and   harbors   bill. 

Mr.  Triggs  speaks  for  an  oi>;anlzation 
which  represents  L600  000  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
The  Farm  Bureau's  objections  to  S,  497 
do  not  relate  to  the  water  lesource  de- 
velopment programs  involved.  Instead, 
the  organization  ties  its  objection  to  two 
fundamental  issues:  First,  the  ri^ht  of 
people  affected  by  a  project  to  be  heard 
by  the  Con^;re.ss  before  a  project  is  au- 
thorized; and  second,  the  right  of  water 
u.sers  to  continue  to  use  water  as  es- 
tablL-^hed  undr-v  the  authority  of  State 
law,  rlshts  which  the  farm  bureau  be- 
lieves are  jeopardized  by  S.  497.  As  one 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  avainst  the 
bill.  I  heartily  concur  in  these  very  basic 
objections. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Triggs"  .statement 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATFMrNT    or   tur    AMmTrAi*    Farm    BenrAtr 

J-rDlRATION    TO    SrNATE    CC'MMITTrr.    ON    PVB- 

Mc  Works,  Re  Veto  or  S.  407.  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill.  PREstNTrn  bt  Matt  Triccs, 

A.'<t.ISTANT     LEGISLATUC     DIRECTOR,     MaY     21, 
1058 

Tiie  Amprlcnn  rnrm  Bureau  Frdoratlon 
welcomes  the  opportunity  ul  prcscnling  to 


tills   committee   our    views   with  respect    to 
e,497. 

Our  objectlonB  to  S,  497  do  not  relate  to  the 
projects  included  In  the  bill.  Rather,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Interests  of  farmers  Is  Jeopard- 
ized by  ( 1 )  the  authorization  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  water-storage  facilities 
without  further  authorizing  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  (2)  the  ambiguity  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  with  respect  to  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  use  water  under  authority  of  State 
law. 

yectlon  205  (b)  of  S.  497  would  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  tlie  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  add  to  any  project  "heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized"  such  water-storage 
facilities  as  such  agencies  might  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  increase  low-flcws  down- 
stream. 

Section  205  (c)  would  provide  further  that 
these  two  agencies  might  add  to  any  project 
such  water-storage  facilities  as  might  be  de- 
termined necessary  "to  impound  water  for 
present  or  anticipated  future  demand  or  need 
lor  municipal  or  Industrial  water." 

We  submit  In  all  sincerity  that  this  Is  an 
extraordinary  delegation  of  Congre?  sional  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Proposals  to  construct  storage  reservoirs  or 
to  enlarge  existing  reservoirs  are  often  very 
controversial  projecu  witliin  tlie  area  to  be 
inundated. 

Mo.-t  reservoir  facilities  flood  substantial 
areas  of  farmland.  Commonly  this  consists 
of  choice  river  bottom  land,  usually  the  most 
fertile  in  the  community. 

Under  the  present  law,  executive  agencies, 
before  proceeding  with  the  con.struction  of 
major  reservoir  facilities  supplemental  to 
previously  authorized  projects,  must  request 
authorization  for  such  construction  from 
Congress.  People  who  are  adversely  affected 
by  such  proposals  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  to  plead  their  interests. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  it  Is  Important 
that  farmers,  and  others  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected,  should  have  this  opf)ortunity 
pricT  to  the  authorization  of  construction. 
People  facing  the  loss  of  their  land  and  busi- 
ness, and  communities  who  are  adversely 
affected,  should  not  be  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  the  legislative  branch. 

An  lllufitration  of  this  may  help  to  develop 
the  point.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  water  supply  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  means  to  increase  such 
water  sujiply.  One  of  the  proposals  being 
studied  18  a  mnjor  reservoir  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Cjnpres.nnan  Stagcfrs,  of  West  Virginia. 
has  stated  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6825) 
that  "the  proposal  to  construct  a  large 
reservoir  for  water  supply  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  In  my  district.  The 
citizens  are  alarmed  because  the  large  dams 
wotild  cause  the  flooding  of  va'.ur^ble  agri- 
cultural lands  In  that  area.  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  can  understand  tlielr  anxiety  in  any 
proposal  which  would  cause  them  to  lose 
their  homes  and  farm?  "  Congressman 
Staggers  Indicated  that  when  the  proposal 
reaches  Congress  he  will  oppose  it  and  will 
Insist  upon  a  thorough  exploration  of  alter- 
nate plans. 

If  8.  4^7  Is  approved,  however,  the  final 
projxjsal  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  be  automatically  authorized.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  area  will  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  prior  to 
authorization. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  respect  to  the 
effect  the  enactment  of  8,  497  would  have 
upon  the  Integrity  of  State  law  relating  to 
water.  We  believe  It  Is  important  to  main- 
tain State  responelbUlty  and  authority  In 
this  field. 

The  rights  of  users  to  use  water  Is  b.ised 
upon  Slate  law,  cither  common  or  statutory 


or  both.  The  nature  of  the  right  may  be 
primarily  approprlative,  as  In  most  Western 
States,  or  primarily  riparian,  as  in  most 
Elastern  States. 

The  right  to  use  water  Is  a  property  right. 
In  the  Western  States  such  right  is  com- 
monly more  valuable  than  the  land  itself. 
In  most  Eastern  States  the  character  of  the 
right  Is  less  definitive,  but  is  no  less  a  prop- 
erty right. 

We  were  therefore  very  much  concerned  to 
discover  In  the  report  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  this  language: 

"The  committee  has  also  removed  the  pro- 
vlbions  concerning  compliance  with  State 
laws  and  interstate  compacts  since  this  Is 
not  considered  to  be  necessary  for  projects 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engnieers.  On 
this  matter  the  committee  believes  that  the 
construction  of  Federal  projects  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment, and  other  related  uses  has  been 
successfully  carried  on  for  many  years  with- 
out any  question  of  interference  with  State 
laws  or  interstate  compacts.  The  committee 
believes  that  any  specific  proviso  of  this 
nature  would  either  be  unnecessary  in  some 
cases  or  ui:workable  In  others.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
agrees   with    this   view," 

The  committee  report  supjiorts  and  rein- 
forces the  views  of  the  Justice  Department, 
the  litigating  agency  for  the  United  States 
Government,  The  Justice  Department  has 
long  held,  despite  the  many  expressions  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  that  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  regtUate  the  use  of 
water  may  supersede  State  laws  and  private 
rights  established  thereunder. 

The  Justice  Department  asserts  that  If  it 
Is  nece.'^^sary  to  disregard  a  private  right  to 
use  water  established  by  State  law,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  may  do  so  and  Is  not  presently 
required  to  compensate  the  owner  thereof 
(pp  244 — 245  of  hearings  on  S.  863).  To  put 
it  more  bluntly,  the  Justice  Department  as- 
serts the  right  to  seize  property,  without 
com,pensation.  where  necessary  to  construct 
a  Federal  project. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
build  a  post  office  it  does  not  assert  any  right 
to  seize  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  built. 
The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  exercised 
if  necessary,  and  due  compensation  is  paid 
the  landowner.  We  see  no  reason  why  sim- 
ilar procedures  should  not  be  followed  In 
the  case  of  w.Tter  rights. 

During  House  consideration  three  dif- 
ferent amendments,  by  Representatives  Ha- 
MER  Bt-DGE.  Keith  Thomson,  and  Wayne 
AspiNAi.L,  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of 
State  water  law  and  private  rights  estab- 
lished thereunder,  were  offered.  All  were 
defeated.  An  amendment  originally  offered 
by  Representative  John  F.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  was 
approved  which  was  stated  to  protect  such 
rights,  although  on  reading  the  amendment 
it  Is  difficult  to  reach  any  such  conclu- 
sion. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  conferees 
on  S.  497.  a  bipartisan  group  of  15  Sena- 
tors presented  to  the  conferees  a  proposal 
to  amend  section  205  of  the  bill  by  adding 
the  phrase  "and  storage  authorized  tinder 
this  section  shall  be  used  in  compliance 
with  applicable  State  water  law  and  Inter- 
state compacts." 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  con- 
ferees who  In  lieu  thereof  added  to  the  bill 
the  following  ambiguous  language:  "Nor 
shall  any  storage  provided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  be  operated  In  such 
manner  as  to  adversely  affect  the  lawful 
uses  of  the  water." 

In  other  words,  during  consideration  of 
the  bill  both  the  House  and  the  conferees 
h.^d  before  tliem  specific  and  clea--cut  lan- 
guage to  eliminate  any  doubt  that  private 
rights  to  use  water  established  by  State  law 
were  to  be  protected,  and  in  both  cases  such 
cleaj-ctit  language  was  rejected. 

The  bill  therefore  emerged  with  a  clotided 
legislative  history  so  far  as  this  vital  Issue 
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Is  concerned.  The  ambiguous  language  nnd 
legislative  history  would  sustain  the  Justice 
Department  in  Ha  contention  that  Federal 
projects  may  be  constructed  and  operated 
without  recognition  of.  or  compensation  for, 
the  longstandlni?  property  right  of  water 
users  to  use  water  ebtabllshed  under  State 
law. 

Put  these  two  f.-ictors  together — (1)  a 
bliink  checlc  to  Federal  agencies  to  construct 
additional  reservoir  capacity,  and  (3)  an  In- 
vitation to  disregard  State  law  and  private 
rights  to  use  water  established  under  State 
law.  In  the  constrtictlon  and  operation  or 
projects — and  It  becomes  clear  that  funda- 
mental Issues  are  Involved. 

These  are  obviously  Isbues  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  farmers.  On  behalf  of  the  In- 
terests of  farmers  whom  we  have  a  respoia- 
albllUy  to  represent  In  this  connection,  we 
respectfully  urge  that  no  action  be  taken 
which   would  Jeopardize  such   Interesta. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY    FOR    YELLOWTAIL 
DAM  SITE  AND  RFSERVOIR 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Senate  and  IIuu.se  have  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12,  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  right-of-way  for  the  YcUowtall 
Dam  site  and  reservoir.  Hardin  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Ihe  meas- 
ure is  now  in  conference  to  resolve  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
Crow  Indians  for  their  lands  and  power 
site. 

In  connection  with  this  project,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Montana  on  May  15  handed 
down  a  hishly  important  decision.  The 
court's  opinion  gives  judicial  affirmation 
to  the  find  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  value  of  the 
power  site,  as  a  power  site,  must  form 
a  part  of  the  "just  compensation"  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indians  under  the  particular 
facts  and  circum.stanccs  relatin.T  to  these 
tribal  lands.  The  Senate  concurred  iii 
Its  committee's  flndniR  in  this  respect 
and  concluded  that  $5  million  was  fair 
and  just  compensation  to  the  Crow 
Indians. 

Unfortanately,  the  House  adopted  a 
view  that  under  the  doctrine  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  case  dealing  with  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  circumstances  the 
Indians  were  not  entitled  to  the  power 
site  value  as  a  matter  of  riyht.  There- 
fore, the  House  adopted  the  valuation  to 
which  the  administration  had  said  it 
would  not  object,  namely  $2'.'  million. 
This  figure  included  a  partiaj  allowance 
for  the  power  site  value  as  a  matter  of 
grace,  not  of  right. 

Now  the  United  States  District  Court 
has  affirmed  the  Senate's  finding  with 
respect  to  power  site  values.  For  the  in- 
formation and  £?uidancc  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  with  re.spect  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  court's  opinion  and  order, 
writterx  by  Judge  "William  J.  Jameson,  of 
Billings,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  a  brief  memor- 
andum summarizing  the  court's  findings, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion, order,  and  memorandum  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  lu  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

In  the  DrsTRirr  Cottrt  of  ttie  United  Statks 
>OR  THE  DisTnicT  or  Montana.  BtT.i.iNOs 
Division— CIVIL  No  182(V-  OnoTK  —United 
States  or  Amehica,  Pi-aintief.  Vritirs 
6.67794  Acres  or  Land,  More  or  Lesh.  or 
the  Crow  Reservation.  8tat«  or  Mon- 
tana: the  Ckow  Tribe  ok  Indians  or  Mon- 
tana: William  A.  Wall.  Chairman.  Jamts 
Real  Bird.  Vice  Chairman,  and  Pun  lip 
Beaumont,  SrcRrrART.  Crow  Tribal  Coun- 
cil. ET  AL.,  AND  UNKNOWN  OWNERS.  De- 
TTNDANTS 

Fur  the  rea.'^oiiH  set  forth  In  opinion  flled 
with  this  order  It  Ih  hereby  ordered  that  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Big  Horn  River  Is  a 
navigable  or  nonnnvlgablc  strfMm  ohould  be 
determined  by  the  court,  and  this  issue  la 
hereby  set  for  trial  before  the  court  In  tlie 
court  room  In  the  United  States  Post  Ofllce 
Building,  at  BlUlngs.  Mont,  on  Ttiefd.^y. 
Ju!v  a  lit  10  o'clock  H  ni  Counsel  are  re- 
quested to  serve  and  file  trial  memorandums 
on  this  lr«ue  not  lisa  than  10  days  before 
the  date  of  trial. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  Ir  opinion  filed 
with  this  order  It  is  further  ordered  that  the 
Issue  of  Just  compensation  Is  hereby  referred 
to  three  commissioners  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed by  the  cotirt.  and  they  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  issues  herein  as  provided  In  rule 
71 A  and  rule  53  of  the  rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure for  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  on  or  before 
June  18.  1958.  each  side  shall  serve  and  n> 
a  ll.st  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six 
names  of  fjcrsons  propxjsed  for  appointment 
as  commissioners,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  eac-h  person  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  on  or  before 
June  16.  1958,  plaintiff  shall  serve  and  file 
a  set  of  prc)p<')8ed  Instructions  to  be  given 
the  commissioners  by  the  court.  tot;ether 
with  a  memorandum  of  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  elements  of  damage  which 
should  be  considered  in  determining  Just 
compensation  for  watcrpower  value  of  the 
lands  Bout'.ht  to  be  condemned,  and  any 
other  element*  of  value  to  be  considered: 
and  that  within  15  days  thereafter  defend- 
ants fhall  serve  and  file  any  objections  to 
said  proposed  Instructions  and  pror>osed 
amendments  and  additions  theieto,  together 
with  a  memoriindum  of  authorities  on  th" 
elements  of  damage  and  value  as  herein- 
above set  forth 

It  l.s  further  ordered  that  Immediately 
after  completion  of  the  trial  of  the  le.sue  of 
navigability,  a  pretrial  conference  will  be 
held  to  consider  la)  appointment  of  comml.s- 
sloncrs,  and  (b>  Instructions  to  commis- 
sioners. 

Done  and  dated  this  18th  day  of  Mny  1958 

W.  J  Jame-son. 
United  States  District  Judge. 

In  the  District  Court  or  the  UNirro  States 
FOR  the  District  or  Montana.  Billini.ij 
Division — Civil  No.  1825-  Opinion  — 
Unitkd  States  or  America.  Plain  tirr. 
Vlrsus  5.677.94  AcRis  or  Land,  More  or 
Llss.  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  State  of 
Montana:  the  Crow  Tribe  or  Indians  of 
Montana:  William  A.  Wall.  Chairman. 
Jame-s  Real  Bird.  Vice  Chairman,  and 
Phillip  Beaumont,  Secretary,  Crow  Tribal 
Council,  et  al,  and  Unknown  Owner.s. 
Defendants 

This  opinion  will  consider  (1)  whether  the 
United  Slates  has  authority  to  condemn 
tribal  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  for 
the  construction  of  Yellowtall  Dam  (prc- 
eentcd  by  renewal  of  dcfeiulanfs  motion  to 


dlsmlssl;  (2)  whether  waterpower  Talue 
should  be  allowed  In  determining  Just  com- 
pensation; (3)  whether  the  Issue  of  Ju.t 
compensation  should  be  tried  before  a  Jury 
or  co:-i.nU»«l<jner8  (prej.eiited  by  plaluiin » 
demand  for  a  Jury  trial):  and  (4)  whether 
the  question  of  the  navigability  of  the  Big 
Horn  River  should  be  determined  by  the 
court. 
althority    or    ttntteo    «tate«    to    condemn 

TRIBAL    LANDS 

Dffendant.s'  motion  to  dtsmlrs  was  denied 
by  the  Honnrnble  Cl.hrles  N  Pray  on  Jniiunrv 
8.  1957  Judge  Prays  opinion  Is  reported  In 
162  F  Supp  HOI  While  his  dcclblun  Is  not 
re«  Judicata,  under  the  rule  of  comity  it 
should  be  followed  except  'for  the  mokl 
Cogent  reasons."  Platlncr  Implement  Co.  v 
Jatrrnattonal  Harvester  Co.  (8  Clr  1004.  133 
r  3761.  After  reviewing  the  BUth'-'rIties  cited 
In  the  able  briefs  filed  by  counsel  for  both 
parties  and  In  particular  the  casr*  decided 
subsequent  to  Judtje  Prays  oplnlcn.  I  reach 
the  same  conclusion  as  Judfe  Pray,  I.  e,,  thi»t 
the  United  States  ha»  the  rii^ht  to  condcnui 
tlic  property  In  question  and  that  the  motion 
to  dUmlss  should  be  denied  On  this  ques- 
tion this  opinion  is  supplemental  to  Judc« 
Prays  opinion  of  January  8    1057. 

Defendanta  rely  ujK'n  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Crow  'I"rlb«  of  In- 
dians and  particularly  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  May  7.  Ib08.  coiiUinUiig  tlie  aborig- 
inal title  of  tlie  Indians  and  pruMdtng  Uiat 
cert.^ln  lands  of  the  Crow  Indians  were  set 
a.sule  for  their  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupation  '  It  l.s  clear  and  defendants 
do  not  contend  otherwise  that  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  over  In- 
dian tribal  lands  regardlesa  ot  treaty  provi- 
sions. Cherokee  Nattvn  ▼,  Southrm  Kan»at 
R.Co  (135  U  S  641.  34  L.  ed.  295.  10  S  Ct. 
965).'  The  question  '.^  whether  there  Is  suf- 
ficient authorization — general  or  specific  — 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  particular  tribnl 
lands  in  question  In  other  words,  are  the 
statutory  enactments  subsequent  to  the  exe- 
cution and  reafflrmatlon  of  the  treaties  with 
the  Crow  Tribe  siifllclent  to  munifest  au  In- 
tention of  Congres*  to  overrule  the  effect  of 
those  treaties  and  permit  this  coudeniuii- 
tlon? 

While  g-neral  arts  of  Congress  do  not  ap- 
ply to  Indians  unless  so  expressed  as  to 
clearly  manifest  an  intention  to  Include 
themlf/A:  v  Wxiklns  (112  U  S  94  38  L  ed. 
643,  S  8.  Ct  4in,  general  legislation  la  suf- 
ficient to  override  the  pruvUions  oi  ."in  Indian 
treaty  where  the  liiteullou  a'  Congress  to  do 
so  Is  clear.' 

Sectlf)n  9  (c)  of  the  Flood  Con'rol  Act 
of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat  887)  directed 
that  the  reclamation  and  power  deTelnp- 
ments  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
which  Includes  Yellowtall  Dam,  be  goT- 
erned  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  1.  e  . 
act  of  June  17.  ll>02.  and  aits  amendatory 
thereof  or  nupplcineiilary  thereto  (32  Stat. 
388,  43  U  S.  C  A  .  sec.  371  el  seq  i  .  The 
continued  prosecution  of  the  Missouri  River 


'  See  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  September  17. 
IR.'Sl  (11  Stat  79.  vol.  II,  Kappler.  Indian 
Affairs.  Law  and  Treaties,  p  504 1  .  and  the 
treaty  of  May  7,  1008  (15  Stat.  649;  vol.  11, 
Kappler.  p   1008). 

»  See  al.io  Lone  Wolf  v  Hitchcock  1 187  U  P 
553.  47  L.  ed  299.  23  b  Ct  210):  Hcnkel  v. 
United  States  ( :i37  U  S  43.  59  L  ed  831.  35 
a.  Ct.  536);  United  States  v  Curmaik  (329 
U  8  230.  91  L.  ed  209.  67  8.  Ct.  252  i :  and  The 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  v.  Wtlber  M. 
Brurkrr.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  et  al  (  D.  C, 
Civil  No   2202-57).  decided  March  24.  1958 

•See  Spalding  v.  Chandler  (160  U  S  394. 
40  L  ed.  469:  16  S  Ct  360)  ;  Cherokee  Nation 
V.  Hitchcock  (187  U.  S.  294.  47  L  ed  183.  23 
S.  Ct.  115) :  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  v. 
Wiiber  M  Dt  uckcr,  etc  ,  supra. 
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Basin  project  was  reafflrmed  In  the  acta  of 
July  34.  IBM  (60  8t*t.  041,  003)  and  of  May 
17.  1950  (00  But.  103.  184).  The  Reclama- 
tion Act  wa«  oonatrued  In  Henkel  ▼.  United 
Stattt  (337  U.  8.  4S.  60  L.  ed.  831.  86  8.  Ct. 
630).  wbere  It  vaa  held  that  reclamation 
projects  tinder  ttia  Reclanuition  Act  "must 
neccsaarlly  Include  much  territory  which  la 
Included  In  Indian  reservations."  and  the 
court  ccniKl  not  doubt  In  view  of  the  broad 
authority  conferred  by  the  act  that  It  "was 
the  purpose  of  Ckmgrese  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  right  to  acquire"  such 
lands,  when  necessary  for  reclamation,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  condemnation.  Basic  au- 
thority for  condemnation  Is  also  contained 
In  the  general  condemnation  act  of  August 
1,  1880  (25  Stat.  357,  40  U  8  C  A  ,  sec.  267). 
See  Judge  Fray's  opinion  and  cases  there 
cited   (153  T.  Supp.  at  803). 

Moreover,  "the  statutory  authorlrotlon  to 
procure  real  estate  may  be  evidenced  by 
the  making  of  an  appropriation  as  well  as  by 
a  specific  authorization  to  acquire  "  Polaon 
Logging  Co  v  United  States  (9  Clr  1947, 
100  P.  2d  712,  714).  Bee  also  Judge  Fray's 
opinion  and  cases  therein  cited.  Subsequent 
to  the  authorlEatlon  legislation.  Congress 
appropriated  for  preconstructlon  worlc  on 
Yellowtall  Dam  for  5  consecutive  years— 
1M7  (60  Stat  348.  308):  1918  (61  Stat  400, 
478):  1949  (62  Stat  1112.  1129);  1950  (63 
Stat,  765,  783):  and  1951  (84  Stat  595.  086). 
Under  a  general  appropriation  bill  (Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act.  1956,  69  Stat,  3.54, 
357)  Congress  appropriated  $4  million  for 
Initiation  of  construction  work  on  Hardin 
unit  (Yellowtall  Dam). 

The  authorization  and  appropriation 
measures  and  committee  reports  relating 
thereto  lead  Inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  knew  and  Intended  that  tribal 
lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  would  be 
required  in  the  construction  of  Yellowtall 
Dam. 

Two  cases  have  been  decided  by  other 
courts  subsequent  to  Judge  Fray's  decision. 
In  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  v  WHber  M. 
Br-ucker.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  et  al.  (Civil 
No  2202-57.  D  C  D  C  ),  decided  March  24. 
1958.  the  Indian  tribe  contended  that  "gen- 
eral acts  of  Congress  do  not  aflect  Indian 
treaty  rights"  and  that  "they  (general  acts 
of  Congress)  do  not  nullify  previous  special 
acts  whether  In  the  form  of  legislative  en- 
actments or  treaties."  The  court  aald:  "A 
review  of  the  authorities  Indicates  that  the 
test  Is  not  whether  the  Congress  has  acted  by 
general  legislation  or  special  acts,  but 
whether,  whatever  the  form  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Congress  has  manifested  an  Intention 
to  Include  Indian  treaty  rights  In  the  legis- 
lation." It  was  held  In  tiiat  case  that  an  ap- 
propriation act  of  Congress  earmarking  $1 
million  for  the  construction  of  the  project 
for  which  the  Indian  land  was  sought  to  b« 
condemned  "manifested  a  clear  Congression- 
al Intention  to  authorize  the  coiistructlon  of 
the  project."* 

In  the  other  recent  case.  United  States  v. 
2005.32  acres  of  land,  more  or  las,  situate 


•  In  a  companion  case.  United  States  of 
America  v.  21,250  acres  of  land,  more  or  less, 
•■^ifuafe  in  Cattaraugus  County.  State  of 
Neu>  York.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  et 
al..  (D  C.  W.  D.  N.  Y.  Civil  No.  7279),  de- 
cided January  11,  1957,  the  court  had  en- 
tered an  order  for  the  surrender  of  poases- 
alon,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  40  U.  8. 
C.  A  .  sec.  258a.  The  defendants  moved  the 
court  to  vacate  the  order  for  delivery  of  pos- 
session on  the  ground  that  the  tribal  lands 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  were  not  subject  to 
condemnation.  The  court  denied  the  mo- 
tion, holding  that  the  "power  of  eminent  do- 
main extends  to  Indian  tribal  lands,  as  It 
does  to  all  lands  privately  owned  within  the 
United  States." 

CIV- 


tn  Corson  County,  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux 
Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  et  al. 
(OvU  No.  733,  N.  D),  decided  March  10, 
1068.  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
District  of  South  Dakota  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  Congreas  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  Indian  tribal  lands, 
but  held  that  Congress  had  not  exercised 
its  authority  In  that  case  and  granted  the 
defendant's  motion  to  dismiss.  The  project 
In  that  case  was  prosecuted  by  the  War  De- 
partment pursuant  to  section  0  (a)  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  prior  enact- 
ments and  not  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1003  as  amended.  While  the  case  Is  also 
distinguishable  In  seme  other  respects  (and 
was  distinguished  from  Judge  Fray's  prior 
opinion  by  the  cotu-t  there)  it  does  support 
defendants'  position  here. 

Defendants  contend  further  that  there  are 
three  specific  statutory  prohibitions  against 
the  Oovernment's  right  to  condemn:  (1)  the 
Crow  Allotment  Act  of  1030  (41  Stat.  751) 
which  provides  in  section  8  that  "no  addi- 
tional Irrigation  lystem  shall  be  established 
or  constructed  by  the  Government  for  the 
irrigation  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Crow  Res- 
ervation until  the  consent  of  the  tribal 
council  thereunto  has  been  duly  obtained"; 
(2)  the  1926  amendment  (44  Stat.  658)  which 
prohibited  an  Irrigation  system  unless  and 
until  the  Crow  Tribe  consented:  and  (3) 
the  1946  Act  on  Crow  Matters  (60  Stat.  333) 
which  provided  In  section  9:  "No  further 
construction  work  on  the  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation shall  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  without  the  prior  consent  of  (1)  the 
Crow  Tribe.  •  •  •  The  consent  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  shall  be  obtained  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  general  council  of  the  tribe  expressed 
at  a  duly  convened  meeting." 

Is  YeUowtaU  Dam  an  additional  Irriga- 
tion system  within  the  meaning  of  the  Crow 
AUotment  Act  of  1930?  In  my  opinion  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Yellowtall  Dam  Is  a  multipurpose  project 
to  Impound  waters  for  flood  and  silt  control 
and  power  generation,  as  well  as  irrigation. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  payment  there- 
for win  not  be  a  charge  against  any  tribal 
funds.  It  is  not  an  irrigation  syEtem  or  ad- 
ditional Irrigation  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Crow  Indian  land  for  which  payment 
would  be  made  from  tribal  funds. 

With  rcEpect  to  the  1948  act,  the  title  and 
history  of  the  act  are  significant.  The  title 
Is  "To  Provide  for  Adjustments  in  Connec- 
tion With  the  Crow  Irrigation  Project,  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont."  It  is  accord- 
ingly apparent  from  the  title  Itself  that  the 
act  was  Intended  to  apply  to  the  existing 
irrigation  projects.  Section  0  would  prevent 
new  construction  on  the  Crow  project  with- 
out prior  consent.  Congreas  had  author- 
ized construction  of  Yellowtall  Dam  at  the 
previous  session  In  1944.  The  1946  act  makes 
no  reference  to  Yellowtall  Dam,  but  does 
refer  specmcally  to  the  C::row  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  1946  that  the  Crow  Tribe  was  concerned 
primarily  (1)  with  some  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  charges  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  thereto- 
fore constructed;  and  (2)  that  no  further  or 
additional  irrigation  systems  be  constructed 
on  the  reservation  which  were  not  desired  by 
the  owners  of  the  lands  benefited  and  which 
might  result  In  similar  assessments  against 
their  lands.  In  my  opinion,  the  1946  act  was 
not  Intended  to  apply  to  the  construction  of 
Yellowtall  Dam.'^ 


•  See  Memorandum  Opinion  of  Solicitor  of 
Interior  Department,  dated  February  3, 
1954    (M36148). 


The  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1044,  authorizing  the  development  of  the 
Miscnui  River  Basin,  including  Yellowtall 
Dam,  after  providing  that  reclamation  and 
power  development  should  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Laws,  recites  "except 
that  irrigation  of  Indian  trust  and  tribal 
lands,  and  repayment  therefor,  shall  be  la 
accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to  Indian 
lands."  It  appears  to  me  that  here  again 
Congress  recognized  the  distinction  between 
the  coiistructlon  and  development  of  recla- 
mation and  power  projects,  including  Yel- 
lowtall Dam.  and  the  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  irrigation  projects  for  the  Irriga- 
tion of  Indian  lands. 

Conceivably  a  situation  may  later  arise  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  an  irri- 
gation system  on  the  Crow  Reservation  where 
the  1946  act  may  be  applicable,  and  either 
consent  of  the  tribe  or  further  action  by 
Congress  might  be  required.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  determine  that  question  at  this 
time. 

■HOITLO    WATZXPOWn   TALtTZ   B<   ALLOWXD    AS   A 
PAXT  or  JUST  COMPXNSATIONf 

It  is  plalntlfTs  contention  that  United 
States  v.  Twin  City  Power  Co.  ((1956)  350 
U.  8.  222.  76  8.  Ct.  259,  100  L.  ed.  240)  is 
controlling  and  that  under  that  decision  the 
Just  compensation  which  the  fifth  amend- 
ment requires  to  be  paid  does  not  Include 
waterpower  value. 

Defendants  contend  that  this  case  Is  dis- 
tinguishable and  has  no  application  (1)  be- 
cause the  Twin  City  decision  rests  on  the 
ground  that  the  river  in  question  was  a 
navigable  stream,  whereas  the  Big  Horn 
River  is  not  navigable;  (3)  even  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Big  Horn  River  is  naviga- 
ble, the  Twin  City  case  is  still  inapplicable 
because  the  Government  does  not  have  any 
dominant  servitude  over  navigable  streams 
within  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation;  and  (3) 
even  assuming  that  the  Big  Horn  River  is 
navigable  and  that  the  United  States  has 
a  dominant  servitude  over  it  within  the  Crow 
Reservation,  plaintiff  would  still  be  required 
to  pay  full  waterpower  value  because:  (a) 
Congress  In  section  10  of  the  Crow  Allot- 
ment Act  promised  the  Crow  Tribe  full  water- 
power  value;  and  (b)  the  United  States  owes 
special  duties  to  the  Crow  Tribe,  arising  out 
of  treaties,  legislation,  and  the  historical  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  Twin  City  Power  Co.  case,  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  were  "part  of  the 
procedure  for  completion  of  the  Clark  Hill 
project  on  the  Savannah  River,  a  navigable 
stream  •  •  ""a  project  "serving  multiple 
purposes — hydroelectric,  flood  control,  and 
navigation  •  •  •."  "Congress  approved  this 
project  as  part  of  'the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Savannah  River  Basin  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes.' " 

The  coiirt  of  appeals  had  concluded  that 
the  Improvement  in  navigation  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  taking  but  that  the  project 
was  designed  to  serve  flood  control  and  water 
power  development  (215  F.  2d.  at  667),  but 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that.  "The  decision 
of  Congress  that  this  project  will  serve  the 
InteresU  of  navigation  involves  engineering 
and  policy  considerations  for  Congress  and 
Congress  alone  to  evaluate";  and  that,  "If 
the  interests  of  navigation  are  served,  it  is 
constitutionally  Irrelevant  that  other  pur- 
poses may  also  be  advanced"  (citing  cases). 
The  Court  continued ;  "As  we  said  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Power  Co.  case  'flood  protection, 
watershed  development,  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  improvements  through  utilization  of 
power  are  likewise  parts  of  commerce  control' 
(311  U.  S.,  at  426)." 

The  Court  held  further  that  "the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  flow  of  a  naviga- 
ble stream  originates  in  the  commerce 
clause"  and  that  "the  power  is  a  dominant 
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one  which  can  be  asserted  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  competing  or  conflicting  one"  and  "is 
a  privilege  which  we  have  called  'a  dominant 
servitude'."  With  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  "dominant  servitude"  the 
Court  said  In  part :  "An  effort  is  made  •  •  • 
to  establish  that  this  private  land  Is  not 
burdened  with  the  Government  servitude. 
The  flaw  In  that  reasoning  Is  that  the  land- 
owner here  seeks  a  value  In  the  flow  of  the 
stream,  a  value  that  Inheres  In  the  Govern- 
ment's servitude  and  one  that  under  our 
decisions  the  Government  can  grant  or  with- 
hold as  It  chooses."     The  opinion  concluded: 

"The  Court  In  the  Chandler-Dvinbar  case 
emphasized  that  It  was  only  loss  to  tiie 
owner,  not  gain  to  the  taker,  that  Is  com- 
pensable (229  U.  S.  at  76).  If  the  owner  of 
the  fast  lands  can  demand  waterpower  value 
as  part  of  his  compensation,  he  gets  the 
value  of  a  right  that  the  Government  In  the 
exercise  of  its  dominant  servitude  can  grai»t 
or  withhold  as  It  chooses.  The  right  has 
value  or  Is  an  empty  one  dependent  solely 
on  the  Government.  What  the  Government 
can  grant  or  withhold  and  exploit  for  Its 
own  benefit  has  a  value  that  Is  peculiar  to 
It  and  that  no  other  user  enjoys  (Cf.  U.  S. 
ex  rel.  T.  V.  A.  v.  Powelson  (319  U.  S.  266,  273 
et  seq.).)  To  require  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  this  waterpower  value  would  be  to 
create  private  claims  In  the  public  domain." 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  navigabil- 
ity, counsel  for  plaintiff  argue  that  the  dis- 
allowance of  waterpower  value  In  the  Twin 
City  case  was  not  predicated  upon  the  navi- 
gability of  the  particular  stream,  but  rather 
upon  the  dominant  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  stream,  and  that,  "The 
asserted  right  to  vitilize  the  power  Inherent 
In  the  flow  of  the  Big  Horn  River  Is  subject 
to  the  dominant  control  of  the  United  States 
and  may  be  exercised  only  with  the  consent 
and  at  the  election  of  the  United  States, 
Whether  the  stream  may  be  navigable  or  non- 
navigable."  Defendants  contend  that  the 
Government  has  no  "dominant  control — in 
the  terms  of  a  servitude  which  frees  it  from 
liability   over    nonnavlgable   streams." 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  set  forth.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  Twin  City  Power  Co. 
case  is  not  controlling,  rejrardless  of  whether 
the  Big  Horn  River  Is  navigable  or  nonnavl- 
gable. It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
a  higher  court  may  conclude  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  waterpower  value  may  be 
considered  in  determining  Just  compensa- 
tion depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  river 
Is  navigable.  It  seems  advisable  accordingly 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  navigability 
of  the  Big  Horn  River,  and  a  hearing  on  this 
Issue  will  be  held  as  provided  In  order 
entered  with  this  opinion. 

The  next  question  presented  Is  whether  the 
United  States  has  a  dominant  control  over 
the  Big  Horn  River  on  the  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation, regardless  of  whether  It  Is  a  navl- 
gable  or  nonnavlgable  stream.  Clearly  the 
Twin  City  Power  Co.  case  Involved  a  navi- 
gable stream.  The  difference  between  a 
navigable  and  nonnavlgable  stream  was  rec- 
ognized In  United  States  v  Kanxas  City  Life 
Ins.  Co.  (1950,  339  U.  S.  799.  70  S.  Ct  885 
94  L.  ed.  1277) ,  which  Involved  land  on  a  non- 
navlgable tributary  of  a  navigable  river.  In 
the  interest  of  navigation,  the  United  States 
has  constructed  a  dam  which  maintained  the 
river  continuously  at  ordinary  high  water 
level.  In  holding  that  the  navigation  servi- 
tude did  not  extend  to  land  beyond  the  bed 
of  the  navigable  river,  the  Court  said  In  part: 
"It  Is  not  the  broad  constitutional  power 
to  regtilate  commerce,  btit  rather  the  servi- 
tude derived  from  that  power  and  narrower 
in  scope,  that  frees  the  Government  from 
liability  In  these  cases  •  •  •  the  owner's 
use  of  property  riparian  to  a  navigable  stream 
long  had  been  limited  by  the  right  of  the 
public  to  use  the  stream  In  the  Interests  of 
navigation  •  •  •.  This  has  been  applied  to 
the  stream  and   to  the  lands  submerged  by 


the  stream.  There  thua  has  been  ample 
notice  over  the  years  that  such  property  In 
subject  to  a  dominant  public  Interest.  This 
right  of  the  public  has  crystallized  In  terms 
of  a  servitude  over  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  relevance  of  the  high  water  level  of  the 
navigable  stream  Is  that  It  marks  Its  bed. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  consistent  with  the  his- 
tory and  reason  of  the  rule  to  deny  com- 
pensation where  the  claimant's  private  title 
Is  burdened  with  this  servitude,  but  to  award 
compensation  where  his  title  Is  not  so 
burdened."  • 

Has  there  been  "ample  notice  over  the 
years"  that  the  property  Involved  In  this 
action  "Is  subject  to  a  dominant  public  In- 
terest"? In  my  opinion,  this  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  No  case  has 
been  cited  holding  that  a  "dominant  servi- 
tude" exists  In  the  United  States  over  tribal 
Interests  in  streams  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  treaties,  legis- 
lation and  course  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians generally  and  with  the  Crow  Tribe 
In  particular,  lead  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. 

The  lands  sought  to  be  condemned  are 
Included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ter- 
ritory set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  of  Indians  pursuant  to  the  Fort  L4ira- 
mle  treaty  of  September  17,  1851,  and  the 
treaty  of  May  7,  1868.  supra.  The  latter 
treaty  recites  In  article  2.  "The  United 
States  agrees  that  the  following  district  of 
country,  to  wit  (describing)  •  •  •  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is,  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Indians  herein  named." 

The  United  States  by  these  treaties  and 
others,  and  through  a  course  of  dealing  with 
the  Crow  Tribe,  has  recognized  In  the  land 
now  sought  to  be  condemned  an  alx)rlglnal 
Indian  title  In  the  Crtiw  Tribe  and  Its  right 
of  occupancy,  possession,  and  use  of  the 
territory.  Including  the  development  of 
waterpower."  The  land  has  not  been  allot- 
ted to  Individual  Indian  owners,  but  has 
remained  In  tribal  ownership  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  of 
1920  (act  of  June  4,  1920,  41  Stat.  751) 
reading:  "Any  unallotted  lands  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  chiefly  valuable  for  the  devel- 
o{)ment  of  waterpower,  shall  be  reserved 
from  allotment  or  other  disposition  here- 
under, for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of 
liidlans." 

In  Winteri  v.  United  States  (1909,  207 
U.  S  564:  28  S  Ct  207,  52  L.  ed.  340),  the 
Court  held  that  a  reservation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Milk  River  (a  nonnavlgable  stream 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reserv.i- 
tlon)  for  Irrigation  purposes  in  favor  of 
the  Indians  of  Belknap  Reservation  was  mi- 
iplled  from  an  ngrcement  by  which  the  In- 
dians ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 


"See  also  United  States  v  Cress  (243  U  S. 
316.  37  S.  Ct.  380.  61  L.  ed.  746) . 

'  See  findings  of  fact  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Comml.sslon  In  The  Crotc  Tribe  of  Indians  v. 
The  United  States  of  America  (Docket  No. 
54,  decided  June  11.  1954):  "5  At  the  time 
that  the  treaty  of  1851  was  negotiated  and 
entered  into  all  of  the  lands  Involved  In  and 
described  In  the  treaty  were  by  the  United 
States  recognized  generally  to  be  lands  held 
and  occupied  by  Indians  from  time  Imme- 
morial, held  by  them  by  aboriginal  Indian 
title";  "12.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  la 
not  merely  a  treaty  of  amity  and  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Indian  tribes  themselves, 
but  my  said  treaty  and  the  manner  of  Its 
negotiation  and  the  acts  and  conduct  of 
the  defendant,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Immediately  before  and  after  the  execution 
and  ratification  of  said  treaty,  defendant  ac- 
cepted, acknowledged,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed petitioner's  aboriginal  Indian  title 
and  right  of  occupancy,  possession,  and  use 
of  the  territory  •  •  •"  see  42  C.  J.  S.  688 
for  definition  of  aboriginal   title. 


except  for  a  small  tract  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
vation. In  so  holding,  the  Court  raised  the 
pertinent  question;  "The  Indians  had  com- 
mand of  the  land  and  the  waters — command 
of  all  their  beneficial  use.  whether  kept  for 
hunting  'and  grazing  roving  herds  of  stock' 
or  turned  to  agriculture  and  the  arta  of 
civilization.  Did  they  give  up  all  this?  Did 
they  reduce  the  area  of  their  occupation  and 
give  up  the  waters  which  made  it  valuable 
or  adequate?" 

In  United  Slates  v.  Sho'ihnne  Tribe  (1938. 
304  U  S  111;  58  S.  Ct  794.  82  L.  ed  1213). 
the  Court  held  that  the  right  of  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  under  the  treaty  of  July  3.  1868.  In- 
cluded mineral  and  timber  resources  of  the 
reservation.  Tliat  treaty,  as  here,  provided 
that  the  lands  were  set  apart  for  "the  ab- 
solute and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation'' 
of  the  tribe.    The  Court  said  In  part: 

"The  United  States  granted  and  assured 
to  the  tribe  peaceable  and  unqualified  pos- 
session of  the  land  In  i>erpetulty.  •  •  • 
For  all  practical  purpose,  the  tribe  own"'J 
the  land.  •  •  •  The  right  of  perjietual  and 
exclusive  occupancy  of  the  land  Is  not  less 
valuable  than  full  title  In  fee.  •  •  •  The 
words  of  the  grant,  covipled  with  the  Govern- 
ment s  agreement  to  exclude  strangers,  nega- 
tives the  idea  that  the  United  States  re- 
tained beneficial  ownership.  •  •  •  As 
transactions  between  a  guardian  and  his 
wards  are  to  be  construed  favorably  to  the 
latter,  doubts,  if  there  were  any.  as  to 
ownership  of  lands,  minerals  or  tlmtier 
would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  tribe" 

In  United  States  v  Walker  River  Irr  Dist. 
(9  Clr.  1939,  104  F  2d  334).  the  court  held 
that,  even  though  the  Indian  reservation 
was  established  by  departmental  action,  not 
by  treaty,  the  establishment  involved  "an 
Implied  reservation  of  water  to  the  extent 
reasonably  necessary  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Indians"  The  opinion  In  that  case 
contains  the  following  language  pertinent 
to   the  question    here   jjresented: 

"Treaties  with  the  Indians  and  statutes 
disposing  of  property  for  their  benefit  have 
uniformly  been  given  a  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion favorable  to  the  Indian  wards  Chnate 
v  Trapp  (224  U.  S  665,  32  S.  Ct  565,  56  L. 
ed.  941):  Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  v.  United 
States,  supra:  United  Stata  v  Nez  Perce 
County  (9  Clr  .  95  F.  2d.  232).  The  rule  ha« 
its  basis  in  the  obligation  which  the  Gov- 
ernment  has  a.ssumed  toward  a  dependent 
people.  •  •  •  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
illuminating  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
(now  Justice)  Stone  of  May  12.  1924  (Opin- 
ions of  Attorneys  General,  vol  34.  p.  171) 
that  doubt.s  whether  the  reservation  of 
lands  for  the  Indians  Included  rights  to 
hidden  or  latent  re.sources.  such  as  minerals, 
petroleum  or  waterpower.  have,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  uniformly  been  resolved  In 
favor  of   the   Indians"    (pp.   337,   838). • 


•  In  .\fontana  Pouer  Co  v  Rochester  (9 
Clr.  1942.  127  F.  2d.  189),  the  court  con- 
strued a  treaty  which  reserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Flathead  and  other  Indians  a 
tract  of  land  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  bisected  Flathead  Lake  so  that  the 
southern  half  was  In  the  reservation.  The 
court  held  that.  "Whether  the  ownership 
was  originally  in  the  Indians  or  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  certain  that  by  the 
tret\ty  United  States  undertcxjk  the  whole 
title  to  the  reserved  area,  including  the  bed 
of  the  southerly  half  of  the  lake.  In  trust  for 
the  confederated  tribes  '  In  United  States 
v.  Powers  (9  Clr.  1938,  94  P.  2d  783),  the 
court  said  In  part:  "The  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation was  established  by  a  treaty  between 
appellant  and  the  Crow  Indians  dated  May 
7,  1868,  15  Stat.  649.  There  was  in  the 
treaty  no  express  reservation  of  water  tor 
irrigation  or  other  purposes.  There  was. 
however,  an  implied  reservation.  (Citing 
Winters  v.  United  States,  infra  )  The  Im- 
plied reservation  was  to  the  Indians,  not  to 
appellant   (United  States)." 
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On  the  basis  of  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians, 
the  provisions  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  of 
1920.  and  the  foregoing  cases.  I  am  compelled 
to  reject  plaintiff's  theory  of  dominant  con- 
trol. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  rule  of  Twin 
City  Power  Co.  case  would  In  any  event  bo 
limited  In  its  application  to  a  navigable 
stream.  If  It  should  be  determined  that  the 
Big  Horn  River  Is  nonnavlgable.  that  conclu- 
sion alone  would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  Instant  case  from  the  Twin  City  Power 
Co   case. 

C^OW   ALLOTMENT   ACT   OF    19 SO 

Assuming,  arguendo,  that  the  Big  Horn  Is 
navigable,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rule  of  the  Twin  City  Power  case  Is  not  ap- 
plicable by  reason  of  the  provision  In  section 
10  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  of  1920  that 
the  lands  'chiefly  valuable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  shall  be  reserved  from 
allotment  or  other  dlsp>o«ltion  for  the  t>eneflt 
of  the  Crow  Trlt>e  of  Indians."  In  effect  the 
Twin  City  case  Itself  recognizes  the  power 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  waterpower  value 
In  stating  that  "the  landowner  here  seeks  a 
value  In  the  flow  of  the  stream,  a  value  that 
Inheres  in  the  Government's  servitude,  and 
one  that  •  •  •  the  Government  can  grant 
or  withhold  as  It  cho<iaes"  While  there  U  no 
express  grant  of  wulcrpower  value.  Congress 
has  recognized  a  property  right  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  In  waterpower  value  of  the  lands  to 
be  condemned. 

Plaintiff  urges  a  strict  Interpretation  of 
section  10  of  the  Crow  Act  and  contends 
that  "the  only  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
Is  that  section  10  contemplated  that  unal- 
lotted lands  which  might  be  valuable  for  the 
development  of  waterpower  would  be  re- 
served from  allotment  or  other  disposition, 
but  would  be  held  as  communal  property  of 
the  tribe  subject  to  dspocltlon  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government,  either  by  Con- 
gress or   the   Secretary  of  the   Interior" 

Counsel  for  both  parties  refer  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (41  Stat  1068.  as  amended, 
16  U  8.  C  A  .  sec.  791.  et  seq  )  which  con- 
tains the  follonlng  pnniso  in  section  10  (e) 
(16  U    8    C    A    sec    803e)  : 

'Provided,  that  when  licenses  are  Issued 
Involving  the  use  of  Government  dams  or 
other  structures  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  tribal  lands  embraced  within  Indian  reser- 
vations the  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  case  of  such  tribal  lands,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Indian  tribe  having  Jurisdiction 
of  such  lands  as  provided  In  section  476  of 
title  25,  fix  a  reasonable  annual  charge  for  the 
use  thereof." 

Counsel  for  defendants  In  their  pretrial 
memorandum  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pursuant  to  the  provl-slons  of  section  10  (e) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  supra,  "the  Flat- 
head Indians  (in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  Kerr  Dam)  and  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dians (In  connection  with  the  building  of 
Pelton  Dam)  have  received  from  the  power 
companies  for  their  tribal  lands  annual  ren- 
tals of  substantial  value,  which  reflect  full 
power  site  value."  • 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  contend  quite  prop- 
erly that  the  Crow  Tribe  is  not  entitled  to 
more  than  Just  compensation  because  of  the 
Federal  Power  Art.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  efTect  of  that  act  was  considered  In 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  section  10 
of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act.  Counsel  for 
plaintiff.  In  their  pretrial  memorandum, 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Merrltt.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  before 
the  Senate  committee,  and  from  a  statement 
by  Senator  Henry  L.  Myers,  of  Montana,  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  support  of  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  provisions  of  section  10  requir- 
ing the  consent  of  the  tribal  council  to  the 
leasing    or    other    disposition   of    the    lands. 


With  particular  reference  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  Mr.  Merrltt  said:  "There  Is  pend- 
ing before  Congress  now  the  power-leasing 
bill  (the  Federal  Power  Act),  and  that  bill 
will  take  care  of  the  power  sites  on  the  re- 
servation, and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  In- 
dians. If  that  bin  is  amended  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  Secretary  may  supervise  that 
leasing  and  the  Indians  will  be  protected."  " 

That  portion  of  Senator  Myers'  statement 
relating  to  the  Federal  Power  Act,  reads: 
"Under  the  waterpower  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
the  control  of  waterpower  sites  is  vested  in 
a  Commission  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War.  Under 
existing  law,  the  control  of  waterpower  upon 
the  public  domain,  including  Indian  lands. 
is  under  the  Secretary  <  f  the  Interior.  The 
Indians  and  their  welfare  also  come  under 
his  supervision  and  control.'"^*  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Mr.  Merrltt  or  Senator  Myers. 
in  their  d*scus6lon  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  envisioned  the  situation  here  presented, 
where  the  Government  seeks  by  condemna- 
tion to  acquire  the  dam  site  from  the  Indian 
tribe  rather  than  lease  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe.'' 

To  adopt  plaintiff's  narrow  construction  of 
section  10  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  would 
render  It  meaningless  in  an  action  for  con- 
demnation. If  the  same  property  were 
leased,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Flat- 
heads  and  Warm  Springs  Tribes,  the  tribe 
here  would  receive  a  reasonable  rental  an- 
i^ually  for  the  use  of  the  dam  site,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  tribe  In  making  certain  that 
such  rental  was  obtained.  Yet.  here,  the 
Government  takes  the  position  that  it  has  the 
right  to  condemn,  but  that  waterpower 
value  may  not  be  considered  In  determining 
Just  compensation  and  that  the  tribe  wovild 
be  limited  to  what.  In  effect,  would  be  a 
nominal  value  for  grazing  purposes  "  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  Congress  Intended  such  a 
result  when  It  recognized  In  section  10  of  the 
Crow  Allotment  Act  that  those  lands  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  development  of  waterpower 
should  be  reserved  from  allotment  or  other 


•See  Senate  Report  No  218,  85th  Cong  .  Ist 
sess. 


•^Senate  Report  No  219.  66th  Cong,  1st 
se.'^s  ,  pp.  17  and  18. 

*'  CoNcarssioNAL  Record,  vol.  58,  pt.  7, 
66Lh  Cong  .  1st  sess.;  pp.  7174.  7175. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  giving 
Congress  his  written  views  on  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate the  Crow  Tribe  for  Yellowtail  Dam 
»ilte.  said:  "Situation  involving  acqul.sltlon 
for  reservoir  purposes  of  tribal  pro^^erty 
present  unique  cases.  The  United  States 
and  particularly  this  Department  In  such  a 
ca.se  occupies  a  dual  role.  On  the  one  hand, 
Its  relationship  with  the  tribe  Is.  in  many 
respects,  analogous  to  that  of  a  trustee,  the 
nature  of  Congressional  power  over  tribal 
property  being  described  by  the  highest 
Court  as  that  of  a  guardian  or  trustee  (Afor- 
rison  V.  Work  (2G6  U.  S.  481  (1925)  );  Nadeau 
V.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (253  U.  S. 
442  (1920)  ).  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Slates,  while  occupying  such  a  tru.'=tee  re- 
lationship, seeks  to  acquire  from  the  tribe 
Its  pKJEsessory  rights  In  order  that  the  prop- 
erty may  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
project  for  which  It  Is  required."  Senate 
Report    216.    85th    Cong.,    1st    sess.    pp.   9.    10. 

"  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
question  of  the  right  to  condemn,  defendants 
urge  a  strict  interpretation  of  applicable 
statutes  in  contending  that  there  must  be 
express  statutory  enactments  authorizing 
condemnation.  On  the  question  of  whether 
waterpower  value  may  be  Included,  plaintiff 
Insists  upon  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
Crow  Allotment  Act.  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  all  applicable 
statutes  manifest  an  Intention  of  Congress 
to  permit  condemnation  and  also  permit  the 
recovery  of  waterpower  value. 


dlspoeltlon  tat  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Trib« 
Oif   Indians.''' 

Council  for  plaintiff  cite  a  number  of 
cases  "*  supporting  their  contention  that  the 
Indians  stand  in  no  different  position  than 
any  other  property  owner  in  the  event  of 
condemnation.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
court  held  that  Indian  lands  may  not  be 
taken  "without  Just  compensation",  and 
that  Indians  are  "not  excepted  from  the 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution". 
None  of  them  purport  to  determine  the  ele- 
ments of  damage  or  value  recoverable  as 
Just  compensation.  'While  It  Is  true  that 
Indians  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment 
in  condemnation  actions  as  other  landown- 
ers, this  does  not  mean  that  Congress  may 
not  recognize  or  provide  for  values  which 
the  court  should  consider  in  determining 
Just  compensation.  In  my  opinion.  In  the 
Crow  Allotment  Act  of  1920,  Congress  did 
recognize  property  rights  of  the  tribe  in 
lands  used  chiefly  for  waterpower,  and  these 
property  rights  may  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
court  in  determining  Just  compensation. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  paying  more  than  "Just 
compensation,"  but  a  recognition  that  by 
reason  of  the  special  provisions  of  this  act 
waterpower  value  is  a  part  of  Just  compen- 
sation. 

SHOULD    THE    ISStTE    Of    JUST    COMPENSATION    B« 
BETCRaE3)    TO    COMMISSIONEBS? 

Rule  71 A  (h)  Of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  provides  in  part  that  where  there 
Is  no  specially  constituted  tribunal  for  the 
determination  of  the  issue  of  Just  compensa- 
tion, "any  party  may  have  a  trial  by  Jury  of 


"  See  Senate  Report  700  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  as  quoted  in  Judge  Pray's 
opinion  (152  F.  Supp.  at  863);  and  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  reporting  favorably  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 12.  "Transfer  of  Right-of-Way  for 
Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir"  (S.  Rept.  No. 
216,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  :  "It  is  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment  that  section  10  •  •  •  Is 
a  specific  recognition  by  the  Congress  that 
the  Crow  Tribe  has  vested  property  rights  in 
the  power-site  value  of  the  lands  •  •  • 
"The  committee  finds  that  the  66th  Congress, 
In  providing  for  the  allotment  of  Crow  tribal 
lands,  recognized  the  special  value  of  the 
waterpower  site  In  question  here,  reserved 
It  from  allotment,  and  vested  It  as  a  property 
right  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  In  the  present  In- 
stance, since  the  lands  Involved  are  Indian 
lands,  and  since  their  power-site  values  have 
been  specifically  recognized  and  vested  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  tribe.  It  Is 
submitted  that  as  a  matter  of  law.  as  well 
as  of  equity,  such  values  must  be  considered 
In  determining  compensation  for  the  lands 
taken."  While  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 
was  not  enacted  into  law  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  not  controlling.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  committee's  comments. 

See  also  testimony  of  Solicitor  of  the  In- 
terior before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (84th  Cong.  1st 
sess).  Hearings  on  "Yellowtail  Dam — Hard- 
in Unit,  Montana,"  pp.  107-108,  where  he 
said :  "It  Is  a  very  profound  question  and,  to 
these  Crow  Indians  a  very  vital  legal  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  this  power-site 
feature  is  a  compensable  item.  If  it  is.  they 
get  a  lot  of  money;  In  anybody's  language 
they  get  a  lot  of  money.  If  it  is  not.  if  you 
are  going  to  step  in  there  and  condemn  the 
land  and  only  pay  the  naked  land  value, 
then.  Senator,  so  far  as  the  Department  Is 
concerned,  and  as  the  guardian  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. I  think  we  would  all  hesitate  to  do 
that." 

1^'  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  JJy. 
Co.  (135  U.  S.  641.  10  8.  Ct.  »65,  34  L.  ed. 
295):  United  States  v.  Creek  Nation  (295 
U.  S.  103,  55  S.  Ct.  681.  79  L.  ed.  1331); 
Choate  v.  Trapp  (224  U.  8.  666,  32  8.  Ct.  565. 
56  L.  ed.  »41);  Henkel  ▼.  Vented  States  (237 
U.  S.  43,  35  S.  Ct.  536,  59  L.  ed.  831). 
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the  Issue  of  Just  compensation  by  flllng  a 
demand  therefor  within  the  time  allowed 
for  answer  or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  court  may  fix,  unless  the  court  In  Its 
discretion  orders  that,  because  of  the  char- 
acter, location,  or  quantity  of  the  property 
to  be  condemned,  or  for  other  reasons  In  the 
Interests  of  Justice,  the  Issue  of  compensa- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  a  Commission 
of  three  persons  appointed  by  it  •  •  •  trial 
of  all  Issues  shall  otherwise  be  by  the 
court."  The  plaintiff  has  filed  a  demand  for 
a  trial  by  Jury.  The  defendants  contend 
that  the  "character,  location  and  quantity" 
of  the  property  Involved,  and  other  reasons, 
require  reference  to  commissioners  la  the 
interest  of  Justice. 

As  stated  In  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (vol. 
7,  p.  2793.  sec.  71A.90  (3)  )  :  "The  cast  of  the 
rule  favors  Jury  trial  of  the  Issue  of  Just 
compensation,  where  any  party,  condemnor 
or  condemnee,  files  timely  demand  therefor; 
but  the  rule  Is  flexible  and  the  district  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  refer  the  Issue  of 
Just  compensation   to  a  commission." 

This  rule  was  construed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  In  United 
States  V.  Waymire  (1953,  202  P.  2d  550),  as 
follows:  "Under  such  provision  In  the  rule, 
any  party  to  a  condemnation  proceeding  Is 
ordinarily  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  of  the  Issue  of  Just  compensa- 
tion •  •  •  if  demand  therefor  Is  made 
Within  the  time  fixed  •  •  •  and  where  the 
demand  is  seasonably  made.  Its  denial  con- 
Btitutes  error  unless,  due  to  the  character, 
location,  or  quantity  of  the  property  to  be 
condemned,  or  some  other  reason  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice,  the  court  In  the  appro- 
priate exercise  of  Its  soimd  Judicial  discre- 
lon  appoints  a  commission  •  •  •.  But.  In 
the  exceptional  case  where  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  conditions  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  character,  location,  or  quantity 
of  the  property  to  be  condemned,  or  for  other 
reason  In  the  interest  of  Justice,  the  court 
may  In  Its  discretion  appoint  a  commission 
to  determine  the  Issue  of  Just  compensa- 
tion." '" 

The  application  of  the  rule  was  also  con- 
sidered at  length  In  Unitrd  States  v.  Cuti' 
ningham  (4  Cir.  1957.  246  F.  330).  There, 
as  here,  the  plaintiff  had  demanded  a  Jury 
trial.  The  trial  court  appointed  commis- 
sioners and  their  appointment  was  sus- 
tained, although  the  case  was  remanded  for 
other  purposes.  The  court  said  in  part: 
"The  trial  Judge  found  here  that  iho  In- 
terests of  Justice  required  the  appointment 
of  the  commlnlson  and  this  finding  was 
made  upon  reasons  appearing  in  the  cnee 
and  set  forth  in  his  order  of  appoiniment. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  they 
were  adequate.  The  quantity  of  the  land,  Us 
availability    for    beuch    residential    develop- 


"See  also  United  State.t  v,  1.584  11  Arrr^  of 
land.  etc.  (D.  C.  E.  D.  8.  C,  1956,  141  F. 
8upp.  720),  where  the  court  said:  "From 
reading  the  historical  outline  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  as  set  forth  In  28  U.  S.  C.  A., 
It  appears  that  neither  the  advisory  com- 
mittee nor  the  Supreme  Court  felt  that  the 
exact  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  a  case  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mission could  be  appropriately  spelled  out 
and.  accordingly,  determined  that  the  rule 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  end- 
less variety  of  situations  which  might  arise. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  clearly  intends 
that  where  there  are  uncomplicated  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  In  determining  Just 
compensation,  trial  by  Jury  must  be  granted 
If  demanded  by  either  of  the  parties,  but 
that  In  exceptional  cases  where  imusvial  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  exl.st  with  respect 
to  the  character,  location,  or  quantity  of  the 
property  to  be  condemned  or  where  tor  other 
reasons  the  Interest  of  Justice  would  better 
be  served  the  court  may  exercise  Us  dlscre- 
lon  In  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
determine  the  issue  of  Just  compensation." 


ment.  the  element  of  value  presented  by  its 
availability  for  hunting  and  8pf)rt  fishing, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  discovery  of 
llmenlte  added  to  Its  value,  the  Importance 
of  Its  being  carefully  gone  over  by  those  who 
were  to  value  It  and  the  Impracticability  of 
having  a  Jury  do  this  In  view  of  Us  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  nearest  Federal 
court  was  held — all  these  thlng.s  taken  to- 
gether certainly  Justified  the  appointment 
of  a  commission,  which  would  not  only 
serve  the  convenience  of  parties  and  wit- 
nesses and  make  a  pergonal  examination  of 
the  premises,  but  which,  composed  as  It 
was  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  two  ex- 
perienced real  estate  dealers,  wrnild  bring  to 
the  dlfTicult  questions  of  valuation  presented 
an  expertness  which  could  not  be  expected 
of  a  Jury.  Certainly  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  c^nild  not  be  held  an  abuse 
of  dlscre'lon"  (citing  cases)." 

In  the  Instant  case  the  land  consists  of 
5,677  94  acres,  more  or  less,  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  "a  dam  and 
reservoir  with  appropriate  facilities  in  fur- 
therance of  the  full  conservation,  control 
and  use  of  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin."  It  Is  located  on  the  Big  Horn 
River,  which  has  worn  a  course  through  a 
rugged  plateau-like  area,  forming  a  deep 
canyon,  and  extending  for  several  miles  As 
noted  above.  It  will  be  a  multipurpose  dam, 
making  water  available  for  Irrigation,  power, 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes,  recrea- 
tion, and  flood  control  and  river  regula- 
tions. The  case  will  Involve  technical  and 
extended  testimony  relating  to  dam  site  or 
waterpowcr  value. 

The  dam  site  Is  located  approximately 
100  miles  from  Blllln'.;s,  Mont  ,  where  the 
case  will  be  tried.  For  apprdxlmately  75 
miles  from  Billings,  the  highway  Is  paved. 
There  Is  a  dirt  road  from  the  paved  high- 
way to  within  approximately  1  mile  of  the 
dam  site.  It  Is  necessary  to  walk  this  mile 
and  In  order  to  Inspect  the  pn  perty  ade- 
quately It  would  be  necessary  to  walk  an 
additional  dlst.incc  of  several  miles.  It 
would  be  dinicult  for  many  JurDr.-t,  particu- 
larly elderly  pcrnons.  to  exnmine  the  lands 
circfully.  While  n  careful  exnmlnntlon  of 
the  lands  might  not  be  essential  to  a  de- 
termination ('f  the  case,  In  my  opinion  It 
would  be  dcsirnblr,  in  view  of  the  sl/e  and 
nature  of  the  project  and  the  questions  cX 
v.ilue  presented. 

By  reav)n  of  the  character  and  location 
of  the  property  to  be  condemned,  the  un- 
U'Ual  elements  of  value  involved,  the  dlfTi- 
cult questions  of  valuation  prcciUed.  the 
Importance  of  having;  the  prcjperty  examined 
Circfully  by  those  who  are  to  value  It,  and 
the  impracticability  of  having  this  done  by 
a  Jury,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  In  the  inter- 
e:us  of  Justice,  the  Issue  of  Just  cf)mpen«a- 
tlon  should  be  determined  by  a  ccmmlsblon. 

DETERMINATION    OF    NAVIGABILITT    OT    BIG    HORN 
RIVER 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  take  the  po.^uion  that 
the  question   of   the  navigability  of   the  Big 


"Other  cases  In  which  the  appointment 
Of  commLssloners  was  ordered  by  the  trial 
cotirt  or  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
Include:  United  States  v.  3.928  09  Acres  of 
Land.  etc.  (D.  C.  W.  D.  S.  Car.  1951.  12  F. 
R.  D.  127)  United  States  v.  1.146.32  Acres  of 
Land  (D  S  D.  Tex.  1935.  132  P  Supp. 
681);  United  States  v.  4  43  Acres  of  Land, 
etc.  ( D.  C.  N.  D.  Tex  .  1956,  137  F.  Supp.  567  I  : 
United  States  v.  Wallace  (10  Cir.  1952.  201  F. 
2d  65):  United  States  v.  Chamberlain  Whole- 
sale Grocery  Co.  (8  Cir.  1955.  226  F.  2d  492): 
Stephens  v.  United  States  (5  Cir.  1956.  235 
F.  2d  467):  United  States  v.  31.221.07  Acres 
of  Land.  etc.  (D.  C.  W  D.  La  .  1956.  143  F. 
Supp.  383):  United  States  v.  Wateree  Power 
Company  (4  Cir..  1955.  220  F.  2d  226); 
Slattery  Company  y.  United  States  (5  Cir. 
1956.  231  F.  ed.  37). 


Horn  River  should  b*  determined  by  the 
court;  counsel  for  defendant,  that  It  should 
be  referred  to  commissioners. 

It  win  be  noted  that  section  71A  (h) ,  after 
providing  for  the  trial  of  the  Issue  of  Just 
compensation,  specifically  provides  that 
"Trial  of  all  Issues  shall  otherwise  be  by 
the  court."  CjuiiscI  for  defendant  argue 
that  the  court  could  "well  regard  the  Issue 
of  navigability  as  comprehended  within  the 
Issue  of  Just  compensation  and  Included 
within  the  reference." 

In  United  States  v.  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
(311  U.  8.  377,  61  S  Ct  291,  85  L.  ed  243), 
the  court  said;  "To  these  circumstances 
(relating  to  the  navigability  of  the  river) 
certain  Judicial  standards  are  to  be  applied 
for  determining  whether  the  complex  of  the 
conditions  In  respect  to  Its  capacity  for  use 
In  Interstate  commerce  render  It  a  navigable 
stream  within  the  constitutional  require- 
ments. Both  the  standards  and  the  ultimate 
conclusion  Involve  questions  of  law  Insepa- 
rable from  the  particular  facts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  •  •  •  The  navigability  of 
the  New  River  Is,  of  course,  a  factual  ques- 
tion. But  to  call  It  a  fact  cannot  obscure 
the  diverse  elements  that  enter  Into  the 
application  of  legal  tests  as  to  navlpablllty." 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  cite  United  States  v. 
Cavalliotis  (D  C  E  D  N.  Y.  1952.  105  F. 
Supp.  742),  where  the  court  quoted  from 
the  Appalachian  case  and  said:  "The  Judicial 
standards  U)  be  applied  determining  whether 
a  particular  waterway  Is  navigable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  (33  U  S  C  A, 
sec  49 »  'Involve  questions  of  law  ln.«eparable 
from  the  particular  facts  to  which  they  are 
applied  ■  "  Counsel  for  defendants  cite  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Corp  v  Federal  Power 
Commission  (7  Cir  1945,  147  F  2d  743.  cert, 
denied.  325  U.  S  880.  65  S  Ct  1574.  89  L. 
ed  1996)  In  supixirt  of  their  contention  that 
the  A[>p:ilachlan  case  holds  "that  the  ulti- 
mate finding  of  navigability  Is  a  factual 
question  "  Whether  It  be  considered  a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  or  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  with  diverse  elements  entering 
Into  the  application  of  legal  tests  the  ques- 
tion of  wheth»r  the  Big  Hnrn  River  is  a 
navigable  stream  in  my  opiniim  in  separate 
and  distinct  from  tlie  imxie  of  jimt  compen- 
sation and  should  accordingly  be  tried  by 
the  CI  urt. 

Done  and  dated  this  Hth  day  of  M'^y  1038 
W    J    jAMra  >N. 
United  Statet  District  Judge. 

Jt'DOe     jAMteON'g     DeriRION     in     VttLOWTAIl- 

Cabe 

(Memorandum  to  Senator  Jamfs  E  MfssAT, 
chiiirnian.  Senate  Committee  on  Interlcjr 
and  Insular  Affairs,  from  btcwurt  French, 
counsel  of  the  committee) 

Judge  Jameson's  opinion  of  May  15  in  the 
Yellowlail  condemnation  action  in  Billings 
must  be  regarded  as  a  clear-cut  Judicial 
atllrmatlon  of  one  of  the  majf)r  points  made 
by  our  committee  and  concurred  In  by  the 
Senate,  Id  est : 

"The  value  of  the  Yellowtall  Dam  site, 
as  a  power  site,  must  be  one  of  the  factors 
of  Just-  compen.satton  to  the  Crow  Indian."?; 
that  Is,  the  Crow  Indians  have  a  sjjeclal 
properly  value  In  the  site,  as  a  power  site, 
which  has  been  recognized  by  Congress,  and 
compensation  must  be  on  the  basis  of  that 
vested  property  right." 

You  win  recall  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  willing  to  go  along  with  a  t2'2 
minion  payment  while  contending  that  the 
power  site  value  was  not  to  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  Just  compensation.  Now  that 
the  United  States  court  has  found  that  the 
Crows  do.  In  fact  and  In  law.  have  a  Con- 
gresslonally  recognized  and  vested  property 
right  In  the  power  site  value,  surely  an 
additional  $2'2  million  for  the  site,  over  and 
above  Interiors  "equitable"  »2ia  million,  is 
not  at  nil  unrea-sonable. 

In  arriving  at  Its  decision,  the  eottrt  nec- 
essarily   came    to    the    same    conclusions    as 
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that  reached  by  the  committee,  namely, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Twin  Cities  case, 
cited  by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  veto 
message,  did  not  apply;  and  that  section  10 
of  the  1920  Crow  Allotment  Act  did  ve«t 
special  property  values  in  the  tribe  (See 
memorandum  of  counsel.  8.  Rept.  216.  85th 
Cong  ,   to  accompany  S    J    Res.   12  ) 

Judge  Jameson  also  ruled  that  compen- 
sation should  be  determined  by  court-ap- 
pKJlnted  commissioners,  rather  than  In  a 
Jiiry;  and  that  he  would  try  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  Big  Horn  River  was  a  navigable 
stream  (albeit  he  specially  ruled  that  his 
determlnaUon  that  the  Twin  Cities  doctrine 
did  not  apply  was  not  predicated  upon  non- 
navlgablllty ) .  He  upheld  Judge  Prays  for- 
mer ruling  that  the  United  Slates  did  have 
authority  to  condemn,  albeit  he  did  seem 
rather    impressed    by    the   Sioux   decision. 

In  general.  It  Is  fair  to  say  as  I  did  at 
the  outaet:  The  oplnloi  Is  i.  Judicial  affir- 
mation of  the  comml  tee's  position  with 
respect  to  the  basis  upon  which  Just  com- 
pensation must  t>e  determined. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion  the  decision  makes 
the  (5  million  figure  s*em  even  more  rea- 
sonable I  suggest  a  cooy  be  transmitted  to 
each  of  the  Senate  conf  -rees  with  a  covering 
letter  from   the  chalrmi.n  pointing  out  this 

fact. 

Sn  WART  French. 
C  immittec  Counsel. 


ON  CURBING  THE  COURT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
my  ^and  an  article  enUtled  "On  Curbing 
the  Court."  written  hy  Raymond  Moley. 
This  particular  articU  was  clipped  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  13.  1958. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  same 
article  was  published  in  a  number  of 
other  newspapers  and  in  many  maga- 
zines throughout  the  country. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
Mr.  Moley  as  one  of  tlie  members  of  the 
original  New  Deal  who  later  recognized 
the  folly  of  that  dang<  rous  ix)litical  phi- 
lo.sophy  and  changed  to  the  other  side. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find— as 
he  does  In  this  article— that  he  chides 
liberals  who  oppose  ihe  Jenncr-Butler 
bill,  S.  2646.    Says  Mr.  Moley: 

Tlierefore  It  comes  Alth  poor  grace  for 
northern  liberals,  many  if  whom  were  solidly 
»>ehlnd  the  1937  attack,  to  prate  now  about 
this  Invasion  of  the  »?ourts  prerogatives. 
For  now,  as  then,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
simply  invaded  the  lei  islatlve  sphere  and 
annulled  considered  p  illcles  of  Congress. 
Under  the  great  mandat.  of  the  Constitution, 
this  can  be  i>ermlited  only  at  the  cost  of 
national  security  and  representative  UisU- 
tuUons. 

Mr.  President,  we  sliall  soon  have  Sen- 
ate bill  2646  before  U5,  for  consideration. 
All  views  on  this  subj.'ct  are  therefore  of 
substantial  interest  to  the  Senate.  So  I 
think  it  not  improper  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  Moley  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Los    Angel<  s    Times   of    May    13, 
195^1 

On    CtJRBING    THE   COtHtT 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Oliver  WendeU  Holires  wrote,  some  years 
ago,  "It  must  be  remi  mbered  that  legisla- 
tures are  ultimate  guardians  of  the  liberties 
and  welfare  of  the  pe<ple  In  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  courU. '  This  is  a  principle 
of  our  heritage. 


Pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  Butler- 
Jenner  bill  now  under  attack  by  various 
modern  "liberals.**  But  it  or  a  similar  bill 
should  be  an  exercise  of  precisely  that  con- 
ception of  Government  which  Holmes .  was 
talking  about.  It  comes  after  a  series  of 
recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
dermining the  legislative  structure  erected 
by  Congress  and  the  States  for  protaction  of 
our  Internal  security. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  limit  the 
Court  In  Its  present  propensity  to  exercise 
the  legislative  function  and  to  substitute  Its 
Judgment  lor  the  Judgment  of  Congress. 
The  Constitution  malces  provision  for  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action: 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congre.'is  shall  make." 

There  Is  precedent,  too.  Congress  limited 
the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  the  Mc- 
Cardle  case  In  1869,  and  that  case  has  been 
upheld  many  times. 

The  Butler-Jenner  bill  would  "limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  certain  cases  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.'  Fundamentally,  It  assumes  that  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  exists  In  Inter- 
national communism  and  that.  In  view  of 
recent  court  decisions,  a  number  of  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  strengthen  public 
policy  against  that  menace. 

First,  the  bin  states  that  standards  for 
bar  admission  may  be  fixed  by  State  courts 
and  fhall  not  be  subject  to  Supreme  Court 
review 

Another  point  Is  that  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, not  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  the 
Judge  as  to  what  questions  are  pertinent  In 
hearings.  Also,  that  State  courts  may  en- 
force state  statutes  concerning  acts  of  sedi- 
tion or  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment. State  or  National.  Obviously,  Con- 
gressional committees,  essential  arms  of  the 
legislative  power,  would  be  handcuffed  by 
the  overshadowing  authority  of  the  Ciurt  to 
decide  what  Is  pertinent  to  their  functions. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  the  bill  seeks  to 
draw  more  sharply  the  meaning  of  terms  in 
certain  antl-Communlst  legislation  which. 
It  says,  the  Court  has  given  a  construction 
"never  Intended  by  Congress." 

Last  year  the  Court  ruled  that  it  Is  all 
right  to  preach  that  the  Government  should 
be  overthrown,  so  long  as  there  is  no  Incite- 
ment to  action  In  other  words.  It  would  be 
all  right  to  teach  methods  of  robbery  or 
murder  and  speak  favorably  of  such  crimes 
just  BO  long  as  the  teacher  refrains  from 
telling  the  studenU  to  go  out  and  commit 
them  The  new  bill  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  It  a  crime  to  teach  or 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  Government. 

It  is  most  Important  to  note  that,  histori- 
cally, popular  legislative  bodies  have  been 
even  more  important  In  protecting  Individ- 
ual constitutional  rights  than  courts.  Lord 
Coke  In  his  struggle  with  the  tyrannical 
James  1  failed  to  vindicate  personal  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  a  Judge.  James  simply 
sacked  him.  But  later,  as  a  leader  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  Coke  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  as  great  a  bastion 
of  constitutional  liberty  as  the  Magna  Carta. 
The  consUtutlonal  crisis  that  has  faced 
Congress  since  the  revolutionary  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  last  summer  Is  In  prin- 
ciple like  that  against  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt attempted.  In  1937.  to  pack  the  Court. 
His  method  failed  because  It  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  Supreme  Court  forever  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  Government.  The  pres- 
ent approach  of  the  Butler-Jenner  bUl  Is 
more  rational,  more  moderate,  and  would 
not  Impair  In  the  slightest  degree  the  tra- 
ditional power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view legislation  so  firmly  established  by 
Marshall  In  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  case. 

Therefore.  It  comes  with  poor  grace  for 
northern  "liberals,"  many  of  whom  were 
solidly  behind  the  1937  attack,  to  prate  now 


about  this  "invasion"  of  the  Court's  preroga- 
tives. For  now.  as  then,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  simply  Invaded  the  legislative  sphere 
and  annulled  considered  policies  of  Congress. 
Under  the  great  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  can  be  permitted  only  at  the  cost 
of  national  security  and  representative  in- 
stitutions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H  R.9291.  An  act  to  define  parts  of  cer- 
tain types  of  footwear:  and 

H  R  10015  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1959.  the  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 


ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065)  to  provide  for. 
temporary     additional     unemplojmient 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmikk  in  the  chair).  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  on  House 
bill  12065.  which  I  hope  will  be  passed 
without  amendment.  I  hope  so  because 
I  believe  that  is  one  way  to  place  in  op- 
eration badly  needed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  and  increase  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  the  unemployed  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful,  also,  that  all  States 
a  fleeted  by  recession  unemployment  will 
be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
provisions  which  extend  the  duration 
of  benefit  payments  to  unemployed 
workers. 

It  appears  that  in  some  States,  en- 
abling legislation  may  be  required  to 
secure  the  full  advantages  for  their 
workers.  However,  I  feel  certain  that 
In  the  States  where  high  levels  of  re- 
cessionary unemployment  continue,  the 
State  authorities  will  arrange.  If  neces- 
sary, for  special  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures. Enabling  measures  could  be 
quickly  passed  to  permit  the  unemployed 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  nor- 
mal unemployment  benefits  and  have 
not  obtained  jobs  to  gain  maximum 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  un- 
employment. 

I  have  a  high  appreciation  for  the  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and 
I  would  not  approve  any  attempt  to 
bring  harm  to  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship which  has  functioned  so  well 
for  20  years.  This  measure  appears  to 
protect  this  arrangement,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  a  sound  method 
of  meeting  the  unemployment  condition 
which  exists  in  a  number  of  States.  It 
also  provides  an  additional  benefit  to  the 
workers  who,  during  this  recession,  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their 
jobs.  These  are  for  the  most  part  good, 
capable  workmen  who  we  hope  will  be 
employed  full  time  before  the  termina- 
tion of  this  program.  It  is  proper  that 
we  enact  this  legislation  on  their  behalf 
and  to  protect  their  skills  for  the  greater 
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production  effort  to  come.  The  mer- 
chant and  the  small-business  man  will 
also  benefit  when  substantial  sums  of 
the  benefit  payments  enter  the  chan- 
nels of  trade. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  In  all  the 
States  efficient,  well-functionins  agen- 
cies to  administer  this  program.  They 
are  equipped  to  apply  a  proper  test  of 
the  workers'  status,  and  they  can  pay 
the  benefits  promptly  without  subject- 
ing the  workers  to  a  means  or  a  destitu- 
tion test.  This,  I  submit,  is  important 
to  worker  morale. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
essential  that  the  Senate  act  speedily  to 
pass  House  bill   12065. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — 
and  it  is  desired  to  have  a  live  quorum 
present — I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Long!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  ? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Frear 

Morse 

AUott 

Cloldwater 

Morton 

Barrett 

Oreen 

M'.mdt 

Beall 

Hay den 

Murray 

Bentiett 

Hennlngs 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Erlcker 

HUl 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hoblltzell 

Potter 

Bush 

Holland 

ProxniJre 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Byrcl 

Jackson 

Rcvercotnb 

Capehart 

Javlts 

Robei  t.son 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnston,  b.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N.  J. 

Jordan 

Schoeppel 

Ca-o.  S   Dak. 

Kofaiiver 

Smathers 

Chavea 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith.  N.J.   . 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Spnrkman 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Lunger 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lau.sche 

Talmadge 

Dougl.a.s 

long 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watklns 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Elleuder 

Martin.  Iowa 

Young 

Ervln 

Martin,  Pa. 

Flanders 

McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  que.-stion  is  on  asTreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Long  I.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARRETTT  ^vhen  his  name  was 
called*.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  'yea."'     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YarboroughI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I, 
therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  wa.s  concluded. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  amiounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  F^LBHicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  [Mr.  Gore  I.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  IIi^mphreyI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan!,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
HONEYl,  the  Senator  from  WyominR 
(  Mr.  O  Mahoney  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborouch  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Minne.-ola 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMahoneyJ  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.  Jei^neuJ  is 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  is  ab.sent  on  official  busine.ss, 
and  his  pair  with  the  .Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Barrett!  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Thye)  is  abstnt  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Ma- 
lone  1  is  absent  becau.'^e  of  illness,  and. 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote   "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

YEAS — 40 

Btble  Jarkson  N<*uberger 

John«on.  Tex.      Factors 
Jthn^ton,  S  C    Payne 
Jordan  Potter 

Kefauver  Proxmlre 

Kennedy  He\erconjb 

Kerr  HUBbell 

Langer  Sinalhera 

I'Ong  Smith,  Maine 

MnRnu.oon  Spnrkman 

SymlnRton 
Talmadge 


Carroll 

ChRvva 

Clark 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Ea.stland 

Ellender 

Frenr 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

lluUaiid 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carl.son 

C&se.  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Cooper 


MaiisneUl 
McNamara 
Morse 
Murray 

NAYS — 40 

Curtl'^ 

Dirksen 

Dworshak 

KUinders 

(toldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

HoblUzeU 

Ive.s 

Javlts 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Lau.sche 

Martin.  I»wa 

Martiii.  Pa. 


Morton 

Mtindt 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

tjchoeppel 

SruUh.  X   J. 

Steunu 

Thurmond 

Watkln.<» 

Williams 

Young 


NOT   VOTING— 16 

Anderson  Hruika  O'Mahoney 

Barrett  Humr^hrey  Thye 

Church  Jcniu-r  Wiley 

Ervln  Malone  Yarborough 

Fulbrlght  McCIellan 

Gore  Monroney 

So  Mr.  Longs  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr  JOHNhON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pi-e.si- 
dent,  I  suepest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 
names; 
Aiken 
AUott 
Barrett 
Btull 
Beiiuett 
B:l)e 
Brirker 
Hrlrtnen 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd 

C  apehart 
Carlf'on 
Carroll 
Cane.  N  J 
Ca-?  H  Dak 
Chavez 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
CurtU 
D.rkmn 
D'HujIas 
Dworshak 
Kaatlniid 
Ellender 
Ervln 
Flanden 


Frear 

Morse 

Gold  water 

Xlorton 

Green 

Uundi 

UiiNden 

Murray 

HonnliiRS 

Nfvjb>rgcr 

Hlckenlooper  Pa'Tore 

Hin  Payne 

Hobllt»U  Proxmlr* 

Holland  Puruil 

Ivea  Ke\erci.>tnb 

Jat'kaou  HLberiJtou 

Juv.ts  Riuisell 

Johnson.  Tex  Saltonr^tall 

Johnston,  8  C     Schoeppel 

Jordan  Smathers 

Kefuuver  Smith.  Maine 

Kennedy  Pmlth.  N   J. 

Kerr  Sparkmau 

Knijwland  Stennls 

Kurhel  Symington 

Langer  Talmadge 

Lau-che  Thurmond 

Ix>ng  Wntklns 

M.-iRuu-son  Wiley 

Maiksneid  WUliams 

Martlu,  luwa  Young 
Martin.  Pa. 
McNamara 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  Is  on  airreeinc:  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Knowi.andI  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiPKSENl  to  rccon.'^ider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Lonu'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BARRETT  »when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebrask.-*  (Mr. 
Hni'SKAt.  If  he  were  present  nnd  votin?;. 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON  <when  his  name  was 
called  >.  On  this  vole  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jenwer).  If  he  were  present  and 
votinpr.  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Yarbofough).  If  he  were  prest>nt  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  w;is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  I .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  1  Mr. 
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ChtthchI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEY 1 .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr. 

0  Mahoney  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Yarborocch]  are  absent  on 
official  busmess. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church],   the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

1  Mr.  Humphrey  I ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Monroney),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IMr.  OMahoney] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Jenner]  is 
necessarily  ab.sent  and  his  pair  with  the 
Senator  of  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  ofLcial  business 
and  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr  Barrett]  has  been  previously 
announced  . 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Thye]  is  absent  on  cfiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Malone)  is  absent  because  of  illness  and. 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay," 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Potter  1  is  detained  on  official  business 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The   result   was   announced — yeas 
nays  38,  as  follows; 

YEAS — 41 


41. 


Aiken 

Curtu 

Morton 

Allott 

D.iksen 

Mundt 

Beall 

D'Aorshak 

Purtell 

Bennett 

Flander* 

Robert  «on 

Brlcker 

CioldWBler 

Saltonxtall 

Bridge* 

Hlckenlooper 

Schoep|>el 

Bu5h 

HoblltZfll 

Smith    N    J 

Butler 

Ives 

Stennls 

Byrd 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Watklna 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Wllev 

Case,  N  J 

Lausche 

Williams 

Ca^e.  H   Dak. 

Martin.  Iowa 

Young 

Cooper 

Martin.  Pa. 
NAYS— 38 

Bible 

Jackson 

Murray 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex 

Neuberger 

Chaves 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Jord.'tn 

Fuyne 

Douglan 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Revercomb 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Riiaspii 

Frear 

Langer 

Smathers 

Green 

Ixjng 

Smith.  Maine 

Hayden 

MuKnuson 

Sparktnan 

Hennlngs 

Mansfield 

S>nilngton 

liill 

M(  Naniara 

Talmadge 

Holland 

Morse 

NOT   VOTING- 

-17 

Anderson 

Oore 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Hruska 

OMahoney 

Church 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Cotton 

Jenner 

Thye 

Ervln 

Malone 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  Knowland's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  a^k  that  it  be 
Slated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  On  page  5.  after 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Src.  103.  Where  there  la  no  ap-eement  nn- 
d.-r    section    103,    the    Secretary    shall    make 


payments  of  temporary  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation,  on  the  basis  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  and  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  to  utilize,  pursuant  to  such 
agreements,  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agencies,  and  may  delegate  to  officials  of 
such  agencies  any  authority  granted  to  him 
by  this  title  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  delegation  to  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  Is  furtlier  authorized  to  allocate  or 
transfer  funds  or  otherwise  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  the  temporary  additional  unemploy- 
ment comjjen.satlon  paid  pursuant  to  such 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies  and  to  pay 
or  reimburse  Euch  agencies  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  carrying  out  such  agreements. 

Renumber  sections  103  and  104  as  sections 
104  and  105.  respectively. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  line  2.  page  1,  by  striking  out 
"103"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "102." 

My  remarks  on  my  amendment  will  be 
brief,  because  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  has  been  discu.ssed  previ- 
ously in  the  debate  when  similar  amend- 
ments were  offered.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  section  102  of  the  committee  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  agreements  with  States  for  the 
payment  of  emergency  unemployment. 
It  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  emergency  compensation  to  un- 
employed workers  that  such  an  agree- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  State. 

My  amendment  changes  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  only  one  respect.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that,  in  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  not  able  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State,  nevertheless 
he  will  be  authorized  to  make  payments 
to  unemployed  workers  through  Federal 
agencies.  I  may  say  that  my  amendment 
carries  the  exact  wording  of  section  106 
of  the  bill,  which  was  offered  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  A.  Refd.  and  which 
represented  the  administration's  position 
at  that  time. 

The  House  struck  th^  section  from  the 
bill;  therefore  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  know  that  it 
may  be  asked :  In  what  way  does  the 
pending  amendment  differ  from  the 
amendments  which  have  been  previously 
offered,  debated,  and  defeated  by  the 
Senate — the  amendments  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy],  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas],  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI? 

It  differs  in  this  respect.  The  amend- 
ments which  the  other  Senators  offered 
carried  substantially  the  same  language 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
with  the  State,  but  they  required  also 
that  payments  should  continue  for  16 
weeks  without  reference  to  State  law. 
This  was  true  with  resp>ect  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  KerrI.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  also  provided  that  the 
payments  shall  be  made  for  a  fixed  period 
of  16  weeks.  In  addition  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  his  amendment  which  stated 
that  in  case  a  State  made  permanent 


changres  in  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws,  it  could  enjoy  forgive- 
ness of  repayment  of  the  sums  which 
would  be  paid  in  that  State. 

My  amendment,  as  I  have  said, 
changes  the  bill  before  us  in  only  one 
respect.  If  it  should  be  adopted,  like 
the  pending  bill  it  would  provide  that 
payments  made  would  be  at  the  same 
rates  which  the  States  now  prescribe 
and  for  50  percent  of  the  time  which 
they  now  prescribe. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  character  of 
the  bill  for  it  does  in  a  very  impK)rtant 
respect.  Yesterday,  as  the  Senate  may 
remember.  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy! which  dealt  with  a  permanent 
revision  of  our  Federal-State  system, 
because  I  thought  it  was  necessary  that 
we  deal  now  with  emergency  unemploy- 
ment, and  not  load  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments which  could  possibly  defeat  it. 
I  did  point  out  that  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
before  us  in  no  way  limits  States  from 
enjoying  its  benefits  if  they  want  to 
enjoy  its  benefits,  by  entering  into 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  will  be  States  which,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  may  decide  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Government.  If  they 
make  such  a  decision,  unemployed 
workers  in  these  States  will  not  receive 
any  benefits  under  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  considering  and 
debating  this  bill  because  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tion— people  are  out  of  work  in  all  the 
States;  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  utterly  illogical  on  our  part  if 
we  do  not  assure  in  this  bill  that  every 
person  in  the  country'  covered  under  an 
unemployment  compensation  system 
who  is  out  of  work  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
without  regard  to  what  his  State  gov- 
ernment may  do.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

That  is  to  my  mind  the  purpose  of 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  kind; 
it  is  to  help  people  who  are  out  of  work 
and  uniformly  in  every  State.  I  do  not 
see  this  bill  as  a  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  is  an 
emergency  bill  and  it  is  so  understood. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I  would  not 
vote  yesterday  or  today  for  amendments 
which  attempted  to  change  the  present 
Federal-State  relationship,  however  nec- 
essary it  may  be  in  the  future  to  make 
such  changes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  my  argument 
today  that  I  believe  we  are  dealing  with 
a  national  problem  and  with  the  ques- 
tion of  helping  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  My  amendment  would  make  it 
certain  that  every  person  covered  under 
an  unemployment  compensation  act  who 
has  exhausted  his  benefits  would  have 
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an  equal  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  bill. 
Mr.    REVERCOMB.      Mr.    President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  his 
amendment  is  a  very  realistic  and  very 
necessary  one.  Without  it.  I  bebeve  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  would  have  very  little  effect 
in  helping  those  who  are  unemployed  in 
many  States. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  ha.s 
made  the  statement  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  able  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  some  of  the  States. 
Let  me  approach  the  subject  from  an- 
other viewpoint.  The  States  themselves 
may  not  be  able  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  tlie  pending  bill  because  in  the 
State  laws  and  State  constitutions  tliere 
may  be  prohibitions  which  prevent  the 
States  from  entering  into  such  agree- 
ments. That  being  so,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  would  have  no  effect  and 
would  not  be  helpful  in  any  sense  in  the 
matter  of  unemployment  compensation 
payments,  which  are  so  very  much 
needed  in  many  of  the  States. 

I  discussed  the  subject  earlier,  when 
the  second  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  was 
before  the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  what 
would  happen  in  some  cases.  This  is 
real:  it  is  in  no  sense  imaginary.  A 
State  might  have  to  call  its  legislature 
into  session.  It  would  have  to  do  so  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  the  pay- 
ments. That  can  be  done;  it  is  not  an 
insurmoimtable  problem.  But  after  it 
is  done,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
State  can  make  a  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  light  of  certain 
constitutional  provisions.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  one  State,  my  own— and  I 
am  advised  that  in  the  constitutions  of 
many  other  Siate.s — thrre  is  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  borrowing  of  money  by 
a  State,  or  the  taking  of  money  under 
an  obligation  to  repay,  without  the  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote. 

I  know  it  has  been  said — and  the 
statement  has  been  disputed — that  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  the  money 
which  would  be  advanced  to  the  States 
under  the  agreement  would  not  be  a  loan. 
There  appears  to  be  some  diflerence. 
The  question  will  never  be  settled  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  loan  until  It  goes  before  a 
court  of  the  State  in  which  the  question 
Is  raised. 

So  what  will  happen,  under  the  bill  sxs 
It  is  rJrc.^enlly  drawn,  unless  we  adopt  an 
amendment  similar  to  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JAVITSI  and  I  have  joined?  Let  us  see 
wh'T^t  will  happen.  The  legislature  will 
have  to  be  called  into  ses.sion.  The  leg- 
islature will  have  to  approve  the  loan  or 
the  taking  of  the  money;  and  before  the 
action  can  be  effectuated  .some  citizen 
of  the  State  may  well  say — and  we  may 
expect  it  to  happen — that  he  doubts  the 
power  of  his  legislature  to  take  the 
money  or  to  approve  the  agreement. 
Therefore,  the  State  will  become  involved 


In  litigation,  and  the  time  will  be  fur- 
ther extended. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure.  Con- 
gress has  too  long  delayed  providing 
added  help.  The  unemployment  insur- 
ance of  thousands  of  persons  throughout 
the  country  has  expired.  We  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress, 
even  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  enter 
the  picture  in  order  to  aid.  and  properly 
to  aid,  any  distressed  situation  which 
pends. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
voted  against  changing  the  whole  method 
of  administration  by  placing  it  under  the 
Federal  Government.  I  did  support, 
however,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachu-setts  which  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  direct 
aid  to  people  who  are  unemployed. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  carries  into  effect  that  very 
purpo.,e.  It  does  so  with  directness  and 
with  a  practical  side.  Therefore,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  amend- 
ment remove  from  the  bill  the  provision 
which  would  require  the  States  to  repay 
the  money  within  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear,  first,  that  my  amendment  would 
not  add  1  cent  to  the  cost  or  the  com- 
mittee bill.  F\irlher  answerin':;  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  my  amendment  requires 
repayment  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill  before  us.  Further.  It 
docs  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  any 
of  the  State  laws  rek'ardint?  either  the 
rates  or  the  term  of  payment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  tlie  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  it  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  go  into  a  State 
over  the  objection  of  the  State  and  to 
disburse  the  money  which  is  provided  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  want  to  fce  ju.st 
as  honest  and  as  clear  as  I  can  about 
this.  Section  102  fixe.s  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  emer- 
gency benefits  an  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  My 
amendment  provides  that  In  the  event 
such  an  agreement  cannot  be  made,  then 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting'  throui-h  a 
Federal  agency,  can  make  the  payments. 

It  Is  the  same  provision  which  the 
administration  first  propo.sed.  and  whlcli 
Representative  Reed  offered  in  the 
HouiC.  I  do  not  say  that  that  Is  a  reason 
for  voting  for  the  amendment:  I  simply 
make  this  statement  to  indicate  that  my 
amendment  is  not  something  which  has 
not  been  given  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  would  give  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
enter  a  State  over  the  objections  of  a 
State  and,  if  necessai-y,  to  disburse  the 
money  and  thereby  create  a  loan  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  wnich  the  State 
would  have  to  repay. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virplnia 
pointed  out  a  moment  ai^o,  the  consti- 
tutions of  .some  States  may  be  such  that 
a  loan  obligation  could  not  be  created. 


Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  the 
State  and  create  a  loan  In  the  name  of 
the  State  and  to  disburse  money  per- 
haps in  violation  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion or  laws  or  over  the  objection  of  a 
State  ardency. 

Mr.  COOPER.     No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  only  a.sklng 
the  que<:tion  to  get  the  Record  clear. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  will  make  my  answer 
clear.  First,  the  committee  bill  before 
the  Senate,  places  no  obligation  upon 
the  general  credit  of  the  State  or  of 
the  State  to  repay  the  funds.  Everyone 
knows  that.  I  feel  certain,  after  this  de- 
bate. If  the  bill  be  pa.ssed  In  il.s  pres- 
ent form  additional  taxes  are  levied 
upon  employers  after  1963  to  repay  the 
funds.  The  Senate  ou.;ht  not  to  get  the 
idea  that  we  are  in  a  way  placing  an  obli- 
gation on  the  States  by  the  pnssaee  cf 
the  bill  to  levy  an  additional  tax  upon 
employers.  We  are  levying  the  tax  today 
when  we  pass  the  bill.  My  amendment 
will  not  chan'^e  that   fact  one  lota. 

Mr.  WIT  LIAMS.  Tliere  is  this  differ- 
ence. Under  the  bill,  if  it  shall  be  passed, 
the  taxes  would  not  be  levied  on  the  em- 
ployer unle.ss  the  State  was  accepting  the 
funds.  The  .State  would  then  accept  the 
oblifjation  to  levy  a  tax  against  the  em- 
ployers of  the  State  But  a."?  1  under- 
stand your  amendment,  any  discretion 
as  to  whether  the  tax  may  be  levied 
against  the  employers  is  waived  and  is 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  nothing  new. 
The  committee  bill  itself  contains  a 
provision  in  section  103  to  the  effect  that 
with  rer;ard  to  payments  of  veterans" 
unemployment  compensation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  given  the  power  to  make 
such  payments  without  any  a'.:reements 
with  the  States.  That  is  already  the  law. 
That  is  also  the  law  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments of  Federal  employees'  compensa- 
tion. Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  without 
any  agreements  with  the  Slates.  ma> 
make  such  payments,  even  if  the  States 
do  not  want  him  to  do  so.  1  he  c  mmit- 
tee  bill  reafiBrms  this  in  section  103.  So 
my  amendment  creates  no  precedent. 
The  p:occdent  c.xisLs  in  law  and  in  the 
CDmmittec  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering, I  simply  .say  that  If  it  shall  be 
defeated,  there  will  remain  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  a  .vimllar  provi.Mon  covering 
the  same  principle. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPrR     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITo.  I  have  the  honor  to  he 
a  co«ponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  voted 
for  standard.s  In  the  unemployment 
compensation  system.  My  ren.son  fur 
doing  so  was  that  experience  demon- 
strated that  the  absence  of  ftandaids 
was  hurting  us.  Therefore,  when  we 
dealt  with  unemployment,  standards 
ought  to  be  CKtablKshed  wh'^n  bitter  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  we  would 
be  best  off  had  they  been  established. 

I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to 
the  questions  which  were  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  t)ecause  I  be- 
lieve they  pinpoint  the  significance  of 
the  pending  aineiidnient. 
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The  State  legislatures  will  be  called 
upon  to  act  in  connection  with  the  bill 
because  that  is  what  the  other  body  has 
provided.  In  other  words,  the  other 
body  gave  the  States  the  option  to  "take 
it  or  leave  it."  In  that  event,  the  State 
constitutions  and  the  legislative  action 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  all  other 
procedures  in  that  connection  will  be- 
come of  major  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  States  do 
not  have  the  option  of  taking  It  or 
leaving  it,  then  it  will  no  longer  be  nec- 
essary to  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  accordance  with 
their  State  constitutions. 

As  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  pointed  out  by  means  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  doing  in  the  case 
of  unemployment  compensation  for 
American  citizens.  Including  veterans, 
what  the  Federal  Government  does  un- 
der other  programs;  namely,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  provide,  in  the 
general  welfare,  for  the  needs  of  these 
groups  of  our  citizens;  and  it  will  do  so 
because  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  bill. 
The  administration  was  correct  with 
Its  f^rst  proposal;  the  administration 
was  right  the  first  time,  because  if  there 
is  any  justification,  under  the  general 
welfare  clause,  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation of  this  type,  it  is  because  the 
existing  emergency  is  a  national  one, 
and  because  the  Congre.ss  is  acting  on 
the  pending  bill  in  the  mterest  of  the 
nation,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  unem- 
ployed alone.  That  is  why  the  Congress 
has  a  right  to  pa.ss  the  bill,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds. 

As  the  bill  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
entire  Nation,  then  the  Congress  has  a 
right  to  decide  what  means  can  he  used 
most  effectively  in  this  connection;  and 
they  are  the  means  the  administration 
first  proposed.  If  we  do  not  proceed  in 
that  way.  the  Congress  will  have  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  a  real  opportunity 
in  the  case  of  the  action  under  this  bill 
to  end  an  unequal  situation  which  pre- 
vails as  between  the  several  States.  All 
of  us  know  that  the  States  tend  to  com- 
l>ete  among  themselves  for  business,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  tax  and  the  program  un- 
der this  bill  represent  an  important  cle- 
ment of  competition  among  the  States. 
If  a  State  were  to  decide  not  to  use  the 
funds  under  this  bill,  then  every  busi- 
nessman whose  business  was  located  in 
that  State  would  know  that  4  years  later 
his  State  unemployment  compeiisation 
tax  would  not  be  increased. 

But  the  pending  bill  has  ceased  to  be 
a  national  bill,  and — In  wandering  down 
some  other  track,  has  become  in  effect,  a 
bill  for  PederJil  aid  to  the  States  at  their 
option — something  the  bill  was  not  In- 
tended to  be,  and  something  that  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  bill  is. 
Indeed,  opposed  to. 

Therefore.  Mr.  PresWent.  If  we  are  to 
be  true  to  what  we  seek  to  accomplish 
in  the  national  Interest,  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  Is  mandatory.  As  I 
have  said,  the  administration  was  correct 
the  first  time.  In  the  proposal  it  made 
then ;  and  that  Is  the  way  the  law  should 
read. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuSH 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  po.sition  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  him  In  advocating 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  This  is 
a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance. 

A  number  of  months  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  additional 
payments  to  unemployed  persons  whose 
unemplojTnent  compensation  benefits 
had  expired.  So  it  would  be  a  great  trag- 
edy if,  this  afternoon,  the  Senate  were  at 
this  late  date  to  pass  the  bill  In  such  a 
form  that  it  would  not  produce  such 
additional  benefit  payments  immedi- 
ately, but,  Instead,  would  result  only  in 
litigation. 

Previously  I  supr>orted  the  amend- 
ments w  hich  were  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]. 
I  did  so  because,  like  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  jAvrrs] ,  I  believe  that  the 
present  emergency  demonstrates  that 
immediate  permanent  improvements 
should  be  made  in  the  unemployment- 
compensation  system. 

So  I  now  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper]  ;  and  previously  1  sup- 
ported the  amendments  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  offered. 

Now  that  the  pending  amendment  Is 
brought  forward  as  a  single  amendment 
toward  the  end  of  our  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Through  conversations  I  have  had 
with  Members  of  the  other  body,  I  am 
certain  that  no  great  number  of  them 
were  aware  that  the  action  they  took 
resulted  in  deleting  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion; and  therefore  I  believe  that  when 
these  matters  are  considered  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  there  will  be  no  delay 
whatever  in  accepting  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  take  immediate  action  to 
adopt  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  vote  on  my  amendment.  Therefore, 
at  this  time  I  shall  merely  state,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  the  following: 

First,  the  amendment  will  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  and  it  calls  for  re- 
payment In  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Second,  the  bill  will  not  change  any 
State  law;  on  the  contrary,  the  existing 
State  laws  will  be  observed  in  the 
amount  and  term  of  payments.  But, 
the  amendment  will  make  it  possible  for 
every  unemployed  person  in  the  Nation 
who  has  been  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  to  enjoy  the  benefits  pro- 


vided by  the  committee  bilL     This  is  not 
certain  under  the  committee  bill. 

If  our  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
bill  is — that  the  unemployed  shall  re- 
ceive this  additional  compensation,  then 
my  amendment  will  assure  that  they  will 
receive,  in  every  State. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  President 
made  his  first  recommendation  to  the 
Congress,  he  recommended  what  my 
amendment  would  assure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  again  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky • 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  take  only  a  mo- 
ment. I  wanted  to  make  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
that  purpKJse  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  news  story  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  25,  1958. 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  provides  the  key 
to  the  discussion  and  the  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  be  supported  by 
every  Senator  who  feels  sincerely  this 
job  ought  to  be  done  the  way  we  intend 
it  to  t>e  done — that  is.  completely — for 
those  whose  unemplojTnent  eligibility 
benefits  have  expired. 

The  news  article  is  headed  "Jobless- 
Aid  Rise  Is  Likely  To  Help  in  Only  Six 
States."  The  article  points  out  that 
those  are  the  only  States  in  which  there 
is  a  readiness  to  take  the  money,  and 
suggests  the  inequality  as  between  the 
States,  which  I  pointed  out  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  kind  enough 
to  yield  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
news  story  to  which  I  have  referred 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Jobless-Aid  Rise  Is  Ltkclt  To  Help  in  Onlt 

Sac    Statxs — Labor    DKPARTMrNT   Ofticials 

Blame     Optionai,     Choick     in     Acceptino 

BENxnTS — House     Insebted     Clause — Tax 

Increase  To  Repay  Untted  States  a  Stum- 

BLiNO  Block — ^Ficht  in  Senate  Expected 
(By  Richard  E.  Mooney) 

Washington,  May  24. — Labor  Department 
ofQcials  believe  that  emergency  legislation 
to  provide  extra  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers,  as  now  written,  will  benefit  tha 
Jobless  in  only  six  States. 
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The  legislation,  scheduled  for  Senate  ac- 
tion In  a  few  days,  la  what  the  administra- 
tion proposed  In  most  respecta — an  advance 
of  Federal  funds  to  extend  unemployment 
Insurance  payments  for  half  again  as  long 
aa  provided  under  State  programs. 

But  the  administration  haa  accepted  an 

Important  revision  that  authorities  feel  will 
reduce  the  sweep  of  the  bill  drastically.  The 
revision  Is  a  clause  that  gives  each  State 
the  choice  of  acceptlni?  or  rejecting  the 
added  benefits  for  Its  unemployed. 

It  Is  expected  that  only  six  States  with 
the  heaviest  unemployment  will  exercise 
their  option.  The  Governors  of  New  York 
and  Illinois  have  already  Indicated  that  they 
would. 

MITCHELL    OPPOSED    PLAN 

It  Is  understood  that  James  P.  Mitchell, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  fought  hard  In  nd- 
mlnlstatlon  councils  to  have  the  White 
House  oppose  the  option  amendment  to  the 
plan,  but  that  others  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent to  endorse  It. 

When  Mr.  Mitchell  testified  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  bill,  however,  he 
supported  the  administration  of  the  option 
clause  Inserted  by  the  House.  So  far,  the 
opposition  to  the  option  In  the  Senate  has 
come  mostly  from  Democrat."!,  led  by  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Senators  Douglas  and  Kennedy  plan  to 
fight  the  option  on  the  floor,  and  to  plug  for 
general  liberalization  of  the  bill's  terms. 

In  view  of  Its  original  and  revised  posi- 
tions, the  administration  might  be  expected 
to  accept  the  bill  with  or  without  the  option 
clause.  But  there  another  amendment 
brewing  Is  threatened  with  a  flat  "no"  from 
the  White  House. 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  Is  said  to  be  lining  up  supporters 
lor  an  amendment  to  liberalize  the  Federal 
contributions  to  Federal-Stnte  public  assist- 
ance programs.  These  are  the  prrtgrams  of 
aid  for  the  blind,  needy  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  totally  disabled. 

Congress  has  an  Inclination  to  liberalize 
public  assistance  in  election  years,  but  the 
administration  Is  mustering  Us  forces 
against  this  year's  attempt.  There  Is  talk 
of  a  veto  for  the  whole  works  If  public  assist- 
ance liberalization  is  attached  to  the  un- 
employment benefits  bill. 

The  option  Issue  turns  on  the  fact  that  If 
Federal  funds  are  distributed  to  the  unem- 
ployed in  any  State,  those  funds  must  be 
repaid.  They  would  be  repaid  automatically, 
starting  4  years  after  distribution,  by  an  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  on  employers  in  the  State.  If 
a  legislature  chose  to  assume  the  payment  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  It  could  do  so. 

As  the  bill  stands  now.  a  State  can  pre- 
vent a  future  Federal  tax  Increase  on  Its 
employers,  by  preventing  distribution  of  the 
Jobless  aid  now.  The  desirability  of  pre- 
venting tax  Increases  Is  the  factor  that  Is 
expected  to  lead  to  overwhelming  rejection 
of  the  aid  offered,  unless  unemployment 
should  worsen. 

Under  the  original  administration  bill 
there  was  no  option;  no  question  of  whether 
a  State  wanted  the  funds  distributed  within 
Its  borders.  State  governments  traditionally 
have  had  the  authority  to  determine  who 
gets  how  much  unemployment  compensation 
for  how  niany  weeks,  but  the  administration 
felt  that  recession  unemployment  was  a  na- 
tional problem  that  required  fast  relief. 

With  no  option,  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
t-lbuted  to  eligible  unemployed  workers  In 
every  State — those  who  had  exhausted  their 
r. -Jilts  to  collect  benefits  under  their  State 
rr  i^rams.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
C  million  workers  would  collect  some  money. 
Thi  Treastiry  would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Increased  tax  on  employers  4  years  later,  If 
the  States  had  not  already  made  the  pay- 
r.-.2ats. 


If  the  bin  were  enacted  with  the  option  In 
It,  and  every  State  elect«d  to  have  the  pay- 
ments made  there  would  §tlll  be  a  question 
of   how  quickly  the  aid  would  be  disbursed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  testified  that  his  le^ai  advis- 
ers had  said  State  Governors  could  agree  to 
the  aid  payments  without  legislative  action. 
But  Senator  D:>uglas  has  conducted  a  tele- 
graph poll  of  Guvornors.  In  which  24  of  the 
34  replies  said  that  State  legislative  action 
probably  would  be  required. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  the  l.s.sue 
raised  by  this  amendment  has  been  voted 
on  with  respect  to  three  other  amend- 
ments, namely,  whether  the  pending 
proposed  ICRislation  shall  be  mandatory 
on  the  States,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  States  to  accept  the 
a.ssistance. 

The  amendment  cfTered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  makes  it  manda- 
tory. If  the  States  do  not  accept  the  aid. 
then  payments  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  'Washington. 
The  fundamental  i.ssue  which  has  been 
involved  in  the  bill  all  the  time  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  federalize  the 
system  of  unemployment-compensation 
insurance  and  compel  the  States  to  adopt 
regulations  as  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  be  adopted.  I  may  say,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  that  the  man- 
datory provision  In  the  Ways  and  Mearis 
Committee  bill  was  stricken  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  say- 
ing he  approves  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  without  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion. 

All  through  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  le:-;islation  the  i.ssue  has  been 
raised  whether  we  shall  federalize  the 
unemployment-insurance  system  and 
compel  States  to  carry  out  the  program 
under  regulations  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eial  Government,  or  whether  we  shall 
leave  it  to  the  States,  where  it  has  been 
left  since  the  inception  of  the  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator   yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.      I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wi.<^h  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
there  is  no  question  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
to  the  other  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  because  the  adoption  of 
such  amendments  would  delay  the 
passa.ge  of  the  bill.  It  would  require  the 
proposed  legislation  to  go  to  conference. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Secietary  of 
Labor  have  made  perfectly  clear  that 
they  are  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  by  the 
House  in  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  entirely  correct. 

I  read  to  the  Senate  on  yesterday  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
letter  reads: 

United  States  Department  or  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  May  27,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Harry  P  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee,. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D    C. 
Dear  Rewator  Byrd:  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore  both   the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
I  urged  that  expeditious  action  l>e  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
make  available,  as  promptly  as  p<i««lble,  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation  to  In- 
dividuals who  have  exhausted  tlulr  regular 
benefits  under  Stale  or  Federal  laws. 

The  benefits  which  uUl  be  provided  under 
the  bill  pasRed  by  the  House  and  rep<jrted  out 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  temporary  emergency  situa- 
tion. It  Is  essential,  therefore,  to  get  these 
benefits  to  the  Individuals  who  need  them 
without  delay.  f\>r  this  r»aeon.  I  ur^e  tti 
enactment  of  H  R.  12065  as  reported  out  by 
your  committee. 

Slnterely  yours, 

Jame-s  A   Mitcheil. 

Hecretary  of  Labor. 

There  can  be  no  question  where  the 
administration  stands.  There  can  be  no 
question  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
stands.  Let  me  repeat:  In  three  previous 
amendments  which  have  been  ofleied. 
including  the  last  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  question  involved  has  been 
whether  the  pending  legislation  shall  be 
mandatory  or  whether  it  shall  be  op- 
tional witii  the  States  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  hoi>e  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, becau.se  otherwise  the  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  conference.  The  entire  is- 
sue involved  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill,  which  was  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  would  be  rai.sed, 
and  the  final  enactment  of  the  bill  prob- 
ably would  he  delayed  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  help  but  at- 
tach great  significance  to  what  occurred 
in  Maine.  There  the  Governor,  antici- 
pating that  legislation  would  be  enacted 
by  Congress,  continued  the  legislatuie  in 
special  session,  and  asked  it  to  enact  en- 
abling legislation  which  would  make  It 
possible  for  Maine  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  any  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales. 

The  legislature  assembled,  considered 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  and  refu.scd 
to  enact  legislation.  In  effect,  it  said, 
"Let  us  run  our  own  busine.ss."  Now  the 
Congress  contemplates  telling  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  their  legislators,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
I,  for  one,  refuse  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
policy. 

I  wish  to  read  to  my  colleagues  what 
the  Governor  of  Maine,  the  Honorable 
Eklmiuid  S.  Muskie.  wrote  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  he 
stated: 

For  your  information,  the  legislature  also 
refused  to  approve  my  recommendations  that 
changes  be  made  in  our  State  law  to  raise 
benefit  levels,  to  extend  the  benefit  period, 
and  to  extend  coverage. 

We  are  an  honorable  body.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  I  still  say 
we  have  no  right  to  tell  the  sovereign 
States  of  this  Nation  that  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  that  only 
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we  In  the  Congress  know  what  Is  good 
for   the  people  of   Uie  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD,    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators;   Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  CooPEKl.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  Llie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleik  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  AN- 
DERSON and  Mr.  Chavez  1,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellendeh),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtJLBniCHTl. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellanI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McNam.\ra].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  OMahoney),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yar- 
BonoucHl,  are  absent  on  official  businets. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  ChavezI.  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mcnroney),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
OMahoney  1.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  I^uisi- 
nna  ( Mr.  Ellender  !  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  If  present  and  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  •nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 

vote  "yea." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  T  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Jenner]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  official 
bvisiness. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr  Ma- 
lone  1   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Uru.ska!  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr  MaloneI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebra'^ka  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 26 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 


Aiken 

Barrett 

Carroll 

Cahe.  N   J. 

Clark 

Cooper 

tX)Uglas 

Oreen 

Hennings 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Brldgea 

Bush 

Butler 

Bird 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Cottoa 

Curtis 

Dtrlcsen 

Dwurbhak 

Ei.stlaad 

Ervln 


Jack.«on  Morton 

Jsvlts  MiiTay 

Kcfaviver  Neuberger 

Kennedy  Pa-store 

Kiichel  Payne 

Lanper  Proxmire 

Magniinon  Reverconib 

Mansfield  Symington 
Morse 

NAYS — 54 

Flandcm  Mundt 

F.'^ear  Putter 

Ooldwaier  Purtell 

Hayden  Rol>ert.'ion 

Hlcltenlooper  Ru.ssell 

Hill  Saltonj)tall 

Hoblltzell  Schoeppel 

Holland  .Smathers 

Ives  Smith.  Maine 

Johnson.  Tex  Smith.  N   J. 

Johnf-ton.  S  C.  Sparkman 

Jordan  btennls 

Kerr  Tiilmadge 

Knowland  Thurmond 

Launch*  Watklna 

Long  Wiley 

Martin.  Iowa  Williams 

Martin,  Pa.  Young 


AndertioD 

Chavez 
Church 
Ellender 
Pol  bright 
Gjre 


Hruska 
Humphrey 

Jenner 
Malone 
McClellan 
MrNamara 


Monroney 
O  Mahoney 

Thye 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Cooper's  amcrdment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  It  IS  designa'.ed  "5-26-58-D."  I 
ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  disi>ensed  with,  and  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las IS  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"irn.E  ni-  grants  to  .states  for  tuhpose  of 

EXTENDING  TrMPOR.^RT    FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  NEZOT    UNEMrLOYED   PERSONS 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
each  State  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
needy  individuals  In  such  State  who  (a)  are 
uneniplnyed  and  are  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment, (b)  are  willing  and  able  to  work, 
(c)  are  nfit  entitled  (or  upon  application 
would  not  be  entitled)  to  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  titles  I.  IV,  X, 
and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
(di  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  there 
Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1958.  and  ending  June  30. 
19o9,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses (t  this  title.  The  sum  made  available 
vindcr  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
gr.-xnts  to  States  which  have  concluded  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") an  agreement  In  accordance  with 
the    succeeding    provisions    of    this    title. 

•SBC  302  An  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  any  State  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  a  program  for  financial  assistance 
to  needy  unemployable  Individuals  In  such 
State  shall  (1)  provide  tl  at  the  financial 
assistance  provided  by  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  qualified  Individuals  In  all  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State,  and.  If  such 
program  is  administered  by  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  the  administration  of 
suth  program  shall  be  mandatory  upon  such 
polu.cal  subdivisions;  (2)  provide  that  such 
program  cither  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
such  program:  (3)  provide  that  the  State 
grant  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  agency  to  any  individual 
whose  claim  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  Is  denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon 
with  rcnsonable  promptness:  (4)  provide 
that  the  State  adopt  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration (Including  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
Bonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of 
office,  and  compensation  of  any  Individual 
employed  In  accordancce  with  such  methods) 
as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necces- 
sary  for  the  proper  and  efTlclent  administra- 
tion of  such  program;  (5)  provide  that  the 
State  agency  will  make  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  comply  with  such  provisions  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports;  (6)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  shall  (except  as  is  other- 
wire  provided  in  clause  (131),  in  determin- 


ing need  of  any  Individual  for  the  unem- 
ployment financial  assistance  provided  by 
this  title,  adopt  and  adhere  to  standards 
which  are  not  more  liberal  than  those  Im- 
posed by  such  State  with  respect  to  appli- 
cants for  old-age  assistance  under  its  plan 
for  old-age  assistance  which  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  except  that  such  standards  may 
not  require  as  a  condition  to  entitlement  and 
receipt  of  the  benefits  provided  for  by  thla 
title  (A)  that  any  individual  permit  hi» 
property  to  be  subjected  to  a  hen  In  favor 
of  the  State  agency,  (B)  that  any  Individual 
i«pay  any  amount  received  by  him  as  ttfslst- 
ance  under  this  title,  if  such  amount  was 
paid  to  him  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  or  (C)  that  any  indi- 
vidual di.spose  of  such  of  his  resources  (In- 
cluding the  home  in  which  he  lives,  hla 
tools  or  equipment,  his  life  insurance,  ex- 
cept for  loan  value,  and  his  automobile.  If 
needed  for  necessary  transportation)  as  will 
aid  him  In  his  economic  rehabilitation:  (7) 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall  estab- 
lish safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  information  concerning  appli- 
cants for,  and  recipients  of.  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  title:  (8)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall  assure  that 
all  Individuals  wishing  to  make  application 
for  the  unemployment  assistance  provided 
by  this  title  shall  liave  the  opportunity  to 
dj  so  and  that  such  assistance  shall  be  furn- 
ished with  reasonable  promptness  to  all 
eligible  IndividuaLs;  (9)  provide  that  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  extended 
under  this  title  to  any  Individual  for  any 
month  shall  not  exceed  $100:  (10)  provide 
that  no  Individual  who  Is  less  than  21  years 
of  age  (unless  such  Individual  is  a  married 
Individual  or  unless  such  individual  is  the 
"head  of  a  household."  as  defined  in  section 
1  (b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of 
1954).  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  unem- 
ployment financial  assistance  under  this 
title:  (111  provide  that  no  married  woman 
who  is  being  supported  by  her  husband  and 
no  divorced  woman  who  is  receiving  support 
or  alimony  payments  from  her  former  hus- 
band shall  be  eligible  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment financial  a-ssistance  under  this  title; 
(12)  provide  that  the  State  shall  not  Im- 
pose as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  the  un- 
employment assistance  provided  for  by  this 
title  any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State;  and  (13) 
provide  that  in  determining  the  need  of  any 
individual  for  assistance  under  this  title, 
the  State  agency  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  obligations  of  such  individual  to 
support  his  dependent. 

"Sec  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  en- 
ter into  any  agreement  under  this  title  with 
any  State  if  he  finds  that  such  State  has, 
after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
m<xiified  (whether  by  amendment,  executive 
action,  or  administrative  practice)  the  un- 
employment compensation  laws  of  such 
State,  or  the  adniinlstration  thereof,  so  as 
(1)  to  reduce  the  period  during  which  eli- 
gible indlvidtials  may  receive  benefits  under 
such  law,  or  the  amount  of  such  benefits, 
or  (2)  otherwise  to  restrict  or  impose  addi- 
tional conditions  upon  eligibility  for  or  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits. 

"(b)  If,  after  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
this  title  is  entered  Into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  any  State,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  suite  has  modified  (whether  by 
amendment,  executive  action,  or  adminis- 
trative practice)  the  unemployment  law  of 
such  State,  or  the  administration  thereof,  so 
as  (1)  to- reduce  the  period  during  which 
eligible  individuals  may  receive  benefits  un- 
der such  law,  or  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, or  (2)  otherwise  to  restrict  or  impose 
additional  conditions  upon  eligibility  for  or 
pavment  of  such  benefits,  no  further  funds 
shall    be    paid    or    received    by    such    State 
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under  this  title  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  amendment,  execu- 
tive action,  or  administrative  practice  haa 
ceased  to  be  In  effect. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ehall  pay  to  each  State  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  concluded  an  agreement  under 
this  title,  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with 
tlie  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1958,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  quarter  com- 
mencing April  1,  1959,  an  amount  equal  to 
(1)  the  sums  expended  during  such  quar- 
ter as  unemployment  financial  assistance 
rinder  this  title,  not  counting  so  much  of 
Buch  expenditure  for  any  month  as  exceeds 
the  product  of  $30  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  Individuals  who  received  such 
assistance  for  such  month,  plus  (2)  the 
amounts  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efTiclent  adminis- 
tration by  the  State  of  the  program  of  un- 
employment financial  assistance  provided  by 
the  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  State. 

•■(b)  The  method  of  con>putlng  and  pay- 
ing such  amounts  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amoiuit  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  for  such  quarter  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  such  e.=tl- 
mate  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed  by 
the  State  containing  Its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section, and  (B)  such  other  investigation  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  then  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  so  estl- 
matod  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  (A)  reduced  or  increased. 
as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  svmi  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare finds  that  his  estimate  for  any  prior 
qu.irter  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amoiuit 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  and 
(B)  reduced  by  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  pro 
rata  share  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
equitably  entitled,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
the  net  amotuit  recovered  during  any  prior 
quarter  by  the  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment assistance  furnished  under  the  agree- 
ment; except  that  such  increases  or  reduc- 
tion shall  not  be  made  to  the  extent  that 
such  stims  have  been  applied  to  make  the 
amount  certified  for  any  prior  quarter 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
"Welfare  for  such  prior  quarter. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treai^tiry  shall 
thereupon,  through  the  Fiscal  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
pay  to  the  State,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  amount  so  certified. 

"Sec.  305.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
Is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  contained  In  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  State  imder  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  such 
failure  so  to  comply,  and  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  such  failure  to  so 
comply  Is  not  discontinued,  the  Secretary 
Bhall  notify  the  State  agency  of  such  State 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  until  the  Secretary  la  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  falkire  to  so 
c  >mply.  Until  he  la  so  aatiafied,  he  shall 
nxvke  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
t'>ry  ot  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  audi 
etate. 

"Sec.  306,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  criteria,  make  such  Interpret 
tatlons.  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  may  require, 
in  any  agreement  entered  Into  between  him 
and  any  State,  that  any  State  which  Is  a 
party  to  any  such  agreement  shall  observe 
and  be  bound  by  such  criteria.  Interpreta- 
tions, and  rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'State'  ^hall  Include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Kico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"(b)  A  'dependent'  of  an  Individual 
means,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  per- 
son who  is  imemployed.  who  is  normally  de- 
pendent upon  such  individual,  and  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  household  of  such  Individ- 
ual. " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  T  shall 
have  available  for  distribution  shortly  a 
few  mimeot^raphed  sheets  which  describe 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
protect  a  very  large  group  of  unemployed 
persons — with  their  dependents — who 
are  not  covered  by  any  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

There  are  approximately  5,100.000  un- 
employed people  in  the  country.  Not 
more  than  3 '2  million  are  receiving  ben- 
efits under  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws,  railway  unemployment  insur- 
ance, veterans  unemployment  benefits, 
and  payments  to  unemployed  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Between  600,000  and  700.000  of  the  un- 
employed not  now  leceiving  benefits  have 
received  protection  under  unemployment 
insurance,  but  have  exhausted  their 
rights  to  benefit.^.  These  aie  persons 
whom  the  present  bill  is  designed — al- 
though imperfectly — to  aid. 

There  are  about  1  000.000  other  unem- 
ployed, however,  who  have  never  been 
un<ier  unemployment  insurance  at  all, 
and  have  received  no  benefits,  although 
they  still  continue  to  be  unemployed. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  not  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance,  and  they 
come  primarily  from  three  groups.  Those 
employed  in  establishments  with  fewer 
than  four  employees  are  excluded  in  vir- 
tually all  States.  Domestic  workers  are 
not  included,  and  agricultural  workers 
are  not  included.  Many  workers  with 
insufficient  wage  credits  and  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  aie  also 
outside  the  unemployment  insurance 
programs. 

These  are  the  forgotten  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  completely  outside  the  sys- 
tem. The  amendments  of  the  past  2 
days  have  not  touched  them  at  all.  Pre- 
vious amendments  have  merely  dealt  with 
those  who  have  exhausted  and  will  ex- 
haust their  rights  to  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits.  However,  the  group  to 
which  I  refer  are  entirely  out'-ide  the  in- 
surance system,  and  yet  their  needs  are 
as  great  as — and  indeed  greater  than — 
those  of  people  under  this  insurance. 
For  they  have  not  received  any  insur- 
ance benefits  at  all. 

This  is  a  problem  which  also  vitally 
concerns  the  transients,  and  therefore 
is  a  common  problem  of  North  and 
South.  In  the  past  few  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  1957,  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple moved  from  the  South  Into  the  North 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  northern 
industry  and  sought  employment. 

Since  they  did  not  have  seniority,  they 
were  the  first  to  be  laid  ofl  when  the 


recession  began.  In  many  cases  they 
were  not  eligible  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. The  only  protection  which 
they  had  was  relief;  and  under  the  resi- 
dence requirements  of  most  of  the  North- 
ern States  they  were  ineligible  for  relief, 
because  most  of  the  States  require  a 
year's  residence  as  a  qualification  for 
those  receiving  relief.  If  they  went  back 
home  in  the  South,  since  they  had  moved 
out  of  the  State  they  would  be  ineligible 
for  relief  because  they  had  lost  their  resi- 
dence qualifications  in  their  former 
home  States. 

So  they  really  fell  between  three  stools. 
They  were  not  covered  by  unemployment 
in.surance  They  were  not  protected,  and 
could  not  be  protected,  by  relief  in  the 
North.  They  could  not  be  protected  by 
relief  in  the  South. 

This  is  true  of  both  white  and  colored 
migrants  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
For  great  numbers  of  white  migrants 
have  come  from  the  South  into  our 
Northern  cities. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee tried  to  deal  with  tins  problem  in 
title  II  of  their  bill.  It  proposed  that 
those  who  had  been  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  should  receive  ex- 
tended benefits  on  the  same  terms  as 
tho.'-e  who  had  exhausted  their  claims 
for  benefits,  and  they  were  to  be  paid  the 
same  rate  of  benefits  as  the  others. 

The  purpo.se  behind  the  House  com- 
mittee amendment  was  g(x>d.  The 
means  were  administratively  clum.vy, 
because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
find  out  what  the  work  records  of  those 
people  had  been,  what  their  earnings  had 
been,  and  wiiat  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  as  benefits  if  they  had 
been  eligible  for  l)enefits. 

This  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
do.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
title  II  was  defeated;  and  the  presence 
of  title  II  in  the  House  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  defeat  of 
that  bill. 

My  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  administratively  in  a 
somewhat  more  practical  way.  What  it 
seeks  to  do  is  to  provide  federally  fi- 
nanced. State  administered  assistance, 
on  a  needs  basis,  and  to  waive  residence 
requirements  for  transients.  It  would 
provide  Federal  funds  for  the  granting 
of  relief,  under  relief  standards,  for  those 
who  are  unemployed  and  in  need;  but 
in  the  main — though  not  exclusively — for 
those  who  are  incliKible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

We  tried  to  provide  safeguards.  We 
provided  that  the  grants  could  not 
average  more  than  $30  a  month  per  per- 
son; that  no  family  should  receive  a  total 
of  more  than  $100;  and  that  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  should  be  those  laid 
down  by  the  States  for  relief,  with  ex- 
ceptions that  are  specifically  stated — 
waiver  of  residence  requirements  and  of 
requliements  for  the  disposal  of  assets 
they  would  need  on  return  to  employ- 
ment. The  determination  would  be  by 
the  State  administrative  authorities. 
Every  reeusonable  precaution  was  takeru 
A  requirement  Is  included  that  the  re- 
cipient keep  registered  at  the  employ- 
ment oCDce. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  payments  are  now  made  to 
many  people  who  are  without  Income  at 
the  present  time,  and  who  came  in  a  dif- 
ferent cla.":sificatlon. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  At  the  present  time 
the  only  protection  those  people  can 
have,  since  they  do  not  qualify  for  un- 
employment insurance,  is  public  relief. 
And  that  relief  is  very  small  in  amount 
and  very  difTicult  to  obtain.  In  many 
cases  the  transients,  so-called,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  it  because  they  are  com- 
pletely ineligible.  I  have  had  urgent 
appeals  about  these  needy  persons  from 
officials  administering  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S      I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEZ)Y.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
pendent child,  the  child  is  not  eligible 
at  the  present  time  for  assistance  if  the 
father  is  out  of  work.  However,  the 
child  is  eligible  if  the  father  or  the 
mother  deserts  the  child,  or  if  tlie  father 
is  disabled.  Therefore  the  only  way 
that  a  child  of  an  unemployed  father 
can  receive  assistance  is  if  the  father 
deserts  the  mother.  Therefore  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  Senator  s  amendment 
would  be  to  remedy  such  an  unfortunate 
situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
very  important  point.  Under  the  pres- 
ent rules,  the  t>est  thing  a  father  in 
that  situation  can  do  for  his  child — 
from  the  economic  point  of  view — is  to 
desert  the  child. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  the  child  be- 
comes eligible.  If  the  parent  slay£  at 
home,  the  child  is  not  eligible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

My  amendment  protects  the  child 
even  though  the  father  is  imemployed. 
for  it  provides  that  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed  worker  and  his  dependents 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point  excessively.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  detailed  analysis  of  what 
the  bill  does.  The  analysis  outlines  the 
safeguards  which  we  have  attempted 
to  throw  around  the  measure. 

I  may  say  that  we  cannot  ignore  this 
Issue.  Of  course  I  am  under  no  illusions, 
because  of  the  votes  of  the  last  2  days, 
about  what  the  Senate  will  do  to  the 
amendment.  We  have  consistently 
voted  down  every  measure  to  Improve 
the  protection  of  the  people  out  of  work, 
and  I  think  that  this  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  we  cannot 
sweep  these  people  under  the  rug,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  out  of  work.  They  are 
In  need.  They  cannot  be  adequately 
protected  by  present  relief  programs. 
This  is  a  means  of  helping  them.  The 
National  Government  should  assume  the 
responsibility  for  these  victims  of  the 
national  recession,  which  the  States 
cannot  alone  assume. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATOKT    STATEMENT    ON    AMENDMENT   TO 

H.  R.  12065,  I»ROviDiNC  Temporart  Finan- 
cial Absistance  TO  Needy  Unemployed  In- 
dividuals 

The  proposed  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  moneys  from  which 
grants  would  be  made  to  States  which  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  use  such  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  temporary 
financial  assistance  to  needy  Individuals 
within  such  States  who  are  ( 1  )  unemployed 
and  are  actively  seeking  employment.  (2) 
are  willing  and  able  to  work.  (3>  are  not 
entitled  to  assistance  under  the  public-as- 
sistance programs  provided  for  by  titles  I, 
IV.  X.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  .«iecurity  Act, 
and   (4)   are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Any  such  agreement  would  terminate  on 
June  30,  1959.  and  would  contain  certain 
standards  which  would  govern  the  States 
in  the  dlRDOsitlon  of  the  grants  received  by 
thrm   under  this  amendment. 

In  determining  the  need  of  any  Individual 
for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  there  would  be  taken  into  con- 
slderall<jn  the  obligations  of  such  individual 
to  support  hi."!  dependents.  No  Individual 
who  is  under  21  years  of  age  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  unless  he  Is  mar- 
ried or  Is  the  head  of  a  household,  as  de- 
fined In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Mar- 
ried women  who  are  being  supp-^rted  by  their 
husbands  and  divorced  women  who  are  re- 
ceiving alimony  payments  would  not  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  under  the  amend- 
ment 

The  mr^ximum  amount  that  any  Individ- 
ual could  receive  as  benefits  under  the 
amendment  would  be  $100  per  month.  In- 
dividuals would  not  be  Tequired  to  permit 
their  property  to  be  subjected  to  liens  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  amendment,  nor  would  individuals  be 
required  to  repay  any  benefits  properly  re- 
ceived by  them.  And  unemployed  Individ- 
uals would  not  be  required  to  dispose  of 
assets  that  they  would  need  upon  their  re- 
turn to  employment,  such  as  home,  tools, 
an  automobile  for  necessary  transportation, 
or  life  Insurance  (excepting  the  loan  value 
of  Insurancei . 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  any  State  which, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  del  liberalized  Its  State  unem- 
ployment com])ensalion  law  with  respect  to 
duration  or  amount  of  benefits  or  with  re- 
spect to  eligibility  requirements.  In  case 
any  .State  so  deliberallzes  Its  State  vmemploy- 
ment  compensation  law  after  an  agreement 
Is  entered  Into,  the  Secretary  would  with- 
hold any  further  payments  to  such  State. 

Federal  funds  would  be  provided  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  payments  up  to  an  aver- 
nge  of  f30  per  month  per  recipient  As- 
sistance would  be  available  to  every  Individ- 
ual residing  in  any  State  which  had 
concluded  an  agreement  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  provided  by  State  agencies, 
normally  the  same  agenclfs  which  administer 
State  public-assistance  programs  established 
pursuant  to  titles  I.  IV,  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  To  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  applicable  to  a  temporary 
emergency  program  of  the  type  provided 
by  the  amendment,  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ardi  provided  for  agreements  by  such  titles 
are  made  applicable  to  agreemenu  made  pur- 
suant to    the  amendment. 

On  the  assumption  that  an  average  of 
1  million  unemployed  persons  would  re- 
ceive an  average  of  130  monthly  In  benefits 


■under  the  amendment,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Croverninent  would  be  $360  mllliou. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  question  with 
respect  to  his  amendment,  which  I  as- 
sume is  5-26-58-D. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  page  2.  begin- 
ning on  line  10.  I  wonder  whether  I 
read  the  language  correctly,  or  if  I  mis- 
understood the  purpose  of  it.  I  shall 
read  only  a  sentence  or  two: 

Sec.  302.  Any  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  program  for  financial  assistance  to 
needy    unemployable    individuals — 

Does  the  Senator  mean  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  called  our  attention  to  that 
language.  That  is  a  misprint.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "needy  unemployed." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  what  I  as- 
sumed it  must  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  ask  to  modify  my 
amendment  so  as  to  substitute  the  words 
"needy  unemployed  individuals"  instead 
of  "needy  unemployable  individuals"  in 
line  12  on  page  2.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  because  at  page  2.  line  2,  the 
amendment  states:  "There  is  hereby  ap- 
propiiated  for  the  fiscal  year"  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  an  authorization  bill,  but 
a  bill  which  appropriates  an  indefinite 
sum  of  money.  Therefore  the  amend- 
ment is  clearly  subject  to  a  p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  amendment 
was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  I  had  assumed  that  it  was 
correctly  drawn.  I  modify  the  language 
in  line  2  of  page  2  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated" and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  cui-e  the 
situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program.  It  seeks  to  provide  100 
percent  Federal  funds  to  anyone  who  is 
needy  and  unemployed.  Those  who  are 
unemployed  and  seeking  employment 
and  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work 
are  not  entitled  to  public  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  any  esti- 
mate of  the  cost. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  approximately 
$350  million. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  How  did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  arrive  at  that  figure?  I  believe 
it  would  take  in  a  very  large  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  average  of  1  million 
persons  would  receive  an  average  pay- 
ment of  $30  a  month.  The  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  $30  million  a  month,  or  a  total 
of  $360  million  a  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  did  the  Senator  ar- 
rive at  that  figure? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  From  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which  gives  the  total  of 
general  assistance  cases,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  per  case.  We 
then  secured  an  estimate  of  the  employa- 
ble persons  now  in  that  group,  and  pro- 
jected the  final  estimate  on  the  basis  of 
comparing  present  case  fif^urcs  with 
those  of  a  year  aso.  We  assumed  that 
that  probably  would  produce  a  total  of 
a  little  over  350.000  cases,  with  an  aver- 
age of  2  9  per.sons  per  case. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  a.^sume  that  that  is  the 
Senator's  own  estimate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  pick  these 
figures  out  of  the  air.  I  will  say  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  the  Senator's  esti- 
mate, however,  and  it  is  not  necessarily 
accurate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
estimate  is  accurate  to  the  last  decimal 
point  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
with  many  variables,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  expected  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  is  a  fairly  good  approxi- 
mation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  the  Senator's  own 
estimate,  and  not  based  on  any  Govern- 
ment figures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  had  in- 
formal conferences  with  governmental 
agencies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  it  is  the  Senator's 
own  estimate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  based  on  the  fls- 
ures  which  we  have  available  and  on  in- 
formal conferences  with  repre.sentatives 
of  departments  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  dare  give  their  names,  because  this 
administration  would  probably  fire  them 
if  it  knew  that  any  of  its  officials  were 
trying  to  protect  the  poor  people  of  this 
country.  That  alone  would  be  a  ground 
for  discharge — under  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  I  have  to  say  Is  that 
It  is  a  very  far-reaching  amendment, 
and  has  not  received  committee  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
estimates  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  correct.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  accurate  esti- 
mates in  such  a  case.  It  provides  for  a 
100  percent  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to  those  who  are  unemployed  and  .seek- 
ing employment,  with  certain  restric- 
tions. I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Several  Sen.ators.     Vote'     Vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OtnCER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  fMr.  Douglas  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  raised  the  question  of 
providing  increased  benefits  for  needy 
and  dependent  children  at  the  time  of 
considering  Senator  Longs  amendment 
to  authorize  increased  I'X'Ueral  contribu- 
tions to  needy  adults. 

Had  the  Long  amendment  prevailed. 
I  intended  to  offer  my  own  amendment 
to  make  proportionate  Increa.ses  for 
needy  children.  Unfortunately,  the 
Long  amendment  was  defeated.  Thus 
I  shall  not  offer  the  needy-children 
amendment  at  this  time,  although  It  has 
now  been  drafted  and  I  shall  retain  it 
for  presentation  at  some  subsequent 
time. 

Whenever  the  Senate  later  considers 
Increasing  Federal  contributions  in  the 
field  of  welfare.  I  intend  to  press  the 
case  for  including  needy  and  dependent 
children  in  whatever  increases  are  pro- 
vided elsewhere  m  the  realm  of  public 
a.ssi.stance.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
justice,  equity  and  fairne.<vs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
surr;:est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlie 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  fall  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  pre- 
sume that  in  a  few  minutes  the  Senate 
willpa.ss  H.  R.  12065. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

I  think  it  will  go  down  in  historj*  as 
the  sreat  njnaround  of  1958. 

It  may  well  be  called  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Nothingness. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
a  papier  mache  whale,  which  the  admin- 
istration has  tried  to  make  it  appear 
amounts  to  somethinrr. 

It  may  well  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
because,  as  the  debate  has  indicated,  in 
virtually  every  instance  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  governors  of  the  States  to 
get  the  consent  of  their  legislatures. 
This  will  mean  an  initial  delay. 

When  the  legi.slatures  convene,  they 
will  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  if  they 
accept  the  Federal  advances  here  au- 
thorized for  extended  benefits,  the  re- 
sulting loans  will  have  to  be  repaid  later, 
and  repaid  in  all  probability  by  extra  as- 
sessments levied  upon  the  employers  of 
their  States,  in  precise  ratios  and  dura- 
tion to  the  amounts  which  the  States 
have  received  in  these  advances.  The 
heavier  the  burden  of  their  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  greater  the  number  who 
exhaust  their  benefits,  the  greater  will 
be  the  ultimate  tax  burden  imposed  on 
their  employers. 

I  point  out  in  this  connection  that  If 
the  States  try  to  make  their  repayments 
directly  to  the  Treasury  by  drawing 
down  their  reserve  funds,  the  same  force 


will  operate,  because  In  virtually  every 
State,  as  the  reserves  are  drawn  down, 
assessments  upon  Uie  employers  will  cur- 
rently increase. 

While  a  few  States  like  New  York, 
may  accept  the  advances  and  secure  the 
benefit  of  this  measure,  we  know  that 
some  States  will  not  accept  the  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  prefer  to  finish  my 
statement  first. 

V*'e  know  that  some  States  will  not 
accept  the  act  at  all  We  know  that  a 
great  many  other  Slates  will  accept  the 
act  only  in  part.  Then  we  shall  find 
that  States  which  accept  the  act  in  good 
faith,  if  there  are  a  few,  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be  heaping  costs  upon  their  em- 
ployers which  their  competitors  in  other 
States  are  not  experiencing. 

So  theie  will  be  a  strong  and  con.stant 
pre.s.'^urc  to  restrain  the  governors  and 
the  legislatures  from  accepting  the  act 
or  from  taking  any  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sumed benefits  of  the  act. 

Therefore.  I  predict  that  In  a  few 
months  we  .shall  find  that  the  act  has 
b'cn.  in  the  main,  a  snare  and  a  delu.'^lon 
and  that  the  administration  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  a  section  of  my  own  party 
will  have  perpetrated — I  hesitate  in 
order  to  find  the  preci.se  word — w  ill  have 
perpetrated  a  hoax  upon  the  American 
people,  and  that  the  end  result  will  not 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Tlie  facts  are  that  700.000  men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed  have  al- 
ready exliaustcd  their  rights  to  benefits. 
The  only  protection  they  have  is  relief, 
which  is  humiliating,  inadequate,  and 
uncertain.  The  number  of  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  claims  for  benefits 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50.000  a  week. 
There  will  be  almost  a  million  and  a 
quarter  more  unemployed  in  the  rest  of 
the  j'ear.  We  have  left  them  exix)sed. 
with  virtually  no  protection  whatsoever. 

As  I  have  said.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
It  is  possible  that  a  handful  of  States 
my  accept  its  benefits.  The  Governor 
of  my  own  State  of  Illinois  thinks  he  can 
accept  the  act  without  legislative  action. 
I  myself  rather  doubt  that,  but  I  will 
give  hiin  the  chance  to  accept  if  he 
wishes  to  do  .so.  I  do  not  wtsh  to  be 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  pre- 
venting him  from  so  doing.  I  will  give 
him  full  opportunity  to  act. 

The  recession  is  serious.  We  In 
Washington  may  feel  insulated  from  it. 
We  ourselves  are  not  unemployed.  We 
do  not  lack  food.  We  are  well  taken 
care  of.  But  out  in  the  country  people 
are  suITerinrr.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  Congress  awakened  to  that  fact. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the 
situation  most  promptly  and  effectively. 
One  is  by  an  adequate  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  both  to  protect 
those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  and 
to  create  additional  monetary  pur- 
chasing power  to  keep  up  demand  and 
hence  production. 

Another  is  by  a  tax  cut. 

In  the  last  2  days  we  have  seen  both 
of  these  methods  rejected.  If  the  reces- 
sion deepens  into  a  depression — God 
knows  I  hope  it  does  not — the  resp)onsi- 
bility  for  what  has  happened  will  fall 
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directly  both  on  the  administration  and 
on  Congress.  This  Is  not  a  gloomy 
prophecy;  but  the  way  In  which  amend- 
ments to  make  this  bill  effective  have 
been  rejected,  one  after  another,  and 
the  way  in  which  this  Inadequate  bill 
has  been  foisted  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  solve  any  issue  and  will  not 
meet  any  real  need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  concerning  my  ixjsition  on 
the  Long  amendment,  and  also  a  state- 
ment on  the  bill  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatt)!  Martin  or  Pennstl- 
VANiA  ON  Tiic  Amenumlnt  OrruiEO  BY 
Se.natoh  Ix>no 

Ihe  bin  before  us  Is  a  TemporRry  Unem- 
plo\  ment  Compen.satlon  measure,  designed  to 
meet  pressing  needs  of  thr«e  who  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  work  and  who  have  exhausted 
the  unemployment  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled 

H  R  12065  Is  not  a  jfeneral  public  welfare 
bill — and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  turn  It  Into  one  by  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  are  contrary  to  the  best 
Intercbts  of  the  programs  which  they  seek 
to  amend. 

I  voted  to  report  H  R  1 2005  to  the 
Senate — because  I  was  willing  to  accept  It  as 
a  temporary  measure,  with  sufflclent  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  basic  premise  of  a 
State-admlnl.«!tered  prcigT.im.  and  to  pro\lde 
for  repayment  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
such  temporary  advances  to  the  Slates. 

I  am  must  earnestly  opp>osed  to  using  H  R. 
12065  as  a  vehicle  for  attaching  entirely  dif- 
ferent legislation  —  without  benefit  of  com- 
mittee consideration     and  without  hearings. 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
ofTered  by  my  gix)d  friend  and  colle.igue.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  question  his  go<xl  intentions  or  his 
desire  to  help  those  who  are  In  need.  But  I 
do  question  the  wisdom  of  his  proposal, 
which  goes  still  further  along  the  road  of 
Federalizing    public    aaslstance    programs. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment.  It  has  the 
same  purpose  as  the  one  odered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  Social  Security 
Amendmenu  In  1956  That  Is,  It  will  still 
further  IncreaFe  the  Federal  shnre  In  pay- 
ments to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled. 

In  these  three  cnteRorles  of  public  assist- 
ance, the  Federal  Government  now  pays 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30.  on  an  average 
bfisls.  and  one-half  of  the  remaining  amount 
paid  to  any  Individual,  not  counting  any  part 
of  the  payment  to  an  Individual  that  exceeds 
»60. 

Also.  In  the  ald-to-dependent  children  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  pays  fourteen- 
seventcenths  of  the  first  $17,  and  one-half 
of  the  remainder  up  to  a  maximum  of  $32 
for  the  first  child,  $32  for  the  mother  or  rela- 
tive caring  for  the  child,  and  $23  for  eacli 
additional  child. 

Although  I  realize  the  Long  amendment 
does  not  propose  an  increased  Federal  share 
for  the  ald-to-dependent  children — It  would 
be  a  logical  next  step  In  the  general  pattern. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  funds  account 
for  56  percent  of  the  total  .amount  expended 
under  these  programs,  and  for  as  much  as 
78  percent  In  the  States  that  make  the  smaU- 
est  payments. 


The  Federal  contrtbuttoiu  to  these  pro« 
grams  amounu  to  approximately  $1.8  billion. 

As  proposed  by  the  Long  amendment,  the 
Federal  Government  would  continue  to  pay 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30,  but  In  the  next 
$15  the  Federal  share  would  l>e  two-thirds 
Instead  of  one-half,  and  the  maximum  would 
be  Increased  from  the  present  $G0  to  $70. 

Thus,  the  Federal  share  of  a  $30  payment 
would  continue  to  be  $24;  In  a  $45  payment 
the  Federal  share  would  l>e  Increased  to  $34 
( now  $31  50 » :  and  in  a  $70  payment  would  be 
Increased  to  $16  50  (from  $39). 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
amendment  In  fiscal  1959  would  be  $200  mil- 
lion If  the  aid  to  dependent  children  were 
Included  on  a  proportionate  basis,  the  cost 
would  be  $269  million. 

Enumerating  the  additional  financial  bur- 
den which  the  proposed  amendment  would 
Impose  Is  of  great  ImjKjrtance.  particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  a  prospective 
$8  to  $10  billion  deficit  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  with  anticipated  critical  Issues  which 
cannot  be  cost  estimated. 

But  equally  Important  is  the  Idea  of  still 
further  disrupting  the  balance  of  a  State- 
Federal  relationship.  Raising  the  Federal 
share  Is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  leaving  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  defining  and  admin- 
istering the  publlc-asslitance  program  with 
the  States. 

Tlie  nearer  we  approach  to  the  Federal 
Government  paying  100  percent  of  the  costs, 
the  nearer  vie  must  Inevitably  approach  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  public-assistance 
program.  In  order  to  assure  some  reasonable 
control  over  payments. 

Tlie  present  formulas  covering  Federal 
participation  In  public-assistance  programs 
are  temporary  In  character  and  are  scheduled 
to  expire  June  30.  1959.  It  has  been  the 
position  of  the  administration  that  no  ac- 
tion to  liberalize  or  extend  these  formulas 
should  be  taken  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Hearings  can  be  held  on  recom- 
mendations to  assure  more  equitable  treat- 
ment among  the  States  and  sounder  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

It  would  be  most  Inappropriate  to  attach 
an  amendment — on  which  no  hearings  have 
been  held  —to  a  bill  Intended  to  relieve  the 
hardships  of  the  present  recession  by  extend- 
ing   unemployment    compensation     benefits. 

Tlie  amendment  would  Increase  not  only 
the  Federal  dollar  expenditure  but  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  of  participation  In  public- 
assistance  programs — in  my  opinion  a  dan- 
gerous trend. 

It  V.  ould  add  to  a  bill  already  carrying  the 
weight  of  an  estimated  S671  million  expendi- 
ture— the  burden  of  $200  million  more. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  Long 
an'ienOment. 

Statemekt  by  Senator  Martin  or  Pennsyl- 
vania on  House  Bill  12055 

At  this  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  address  my 
remarks,  specifically,  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  thus  far.  some 
of  which  have  already  been  rejected. 

Rather.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  certain  basic 
considerations  which  I  believe  are  impor- 
tant, whether  or  not  some  of  us  may  be 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill. 

To  begin  with.  H.  R.  12065  Is  temporary 
legislation.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be  other- 
wise. Efforts  to  turn  out  a  bill  of  a  differ- 
ent or  more  far-reaching  nature  have  been 
thoroughly  rejected  in  the  House — and  I 
trust   will    be   by  the   Senate. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  did  not 
consider  legislation  that  would  basically 
alter  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem. The  House  committee  did  consider 
such  propKJsals  and  In  the  final  analysis 
voted  unanimously  to  substitute  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

If  those  who  are  trying  to  amend  or  offer 
substitute  language  for  H.  R.  12065  have  as 
their  objective  quick  action  to  benefit  the 


unemployment,  they  are  only  hogging  down 
this  primary  purpose,  by  trying  to  get  major 
policy  legislation  written  Into  this  bill. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  H.  R. 
12065,  voiced  in  the  statement  of  minority 
views,  is  that  individual  States  may  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  loans  offered 
by  the  bill,  without  enabling  legislation  by 
State  legislatures. 

This  may  be  true  In  some  States,  not 
necessarily  those  which  need  supplementary 
unemployment  funds  the  most;  but  In  my 
experience  this  is  not  a  great  hindrance; 
certainly  not  one  of  such  proportions  as 
represented. 

States  that  want  and  need  this  temporary 
assistance  will  find  a  way  to  quickly  accept 
it.  Practically  all  Federal-State  partner- 
ship agreements  have  to  be  implemented  by 
State  legislatures:  and  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient time,  since  the  form  of  H.  R.  12065 
became  clarified,  for  State  governments  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  authorization  is 
necessary. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  theory,  which 
seems  to  be  prevalent  in  the  minority  re- 
port, that  unemployment  is  inevitable  and 
continuing,  and  that  we  should  force  upon 
the  individual  State  a  mandatory  dole 
Into  which  It  can  dip  should  there  be  some 
sporadic  outbreak  of  unemployment  in  the 
future. 

This  Is  against  all  principles  of  individual 
enterprise  and  spirit,  as  well  as  our  own 
American  ability  to  roll  with  the  punch  and 
recover  from  temporary  setbacks.  For  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  part  In  grant- 
ing relief  In  cases  of  disaster  and  sudden 
death  is  one  thing;  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  i>erpetual  cushion  for  all 
economic  shiits  and  changes  would  be  an 
impossible  undertaking,  and  one  contrary 
to  the  American  way  of  thinking. 

The  unemployment  pressure  has  lessened 
within  the  past  2  months,  although  it  is 
still  grave  In  a  few  highly-Industrialized 
areas,  and  about  4  basic  industries. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  upturn  cannot 
come  quickly  enough  to  assist  those  who 
have  already  exhausted  the  unemployment 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  are  Justified  in  providing  to  the  States 
a  means  for  taking  up  this  slack,  but  it 
should  be  on  a  selective,  reimburs^ible  and 
need  basis.  There  Is  no  reason  for  forcing 
a  curative  program  on  all  States,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  have  exceptional  uii- 
emnloyment  problems. 

We  should  not  deter  action  designed  to 
put  temporary  relief  Into  motion,  by  trying 
to  write  in  legislation  that  has  no  place  in 
this  bill. 

I  have  no  argument  with  efforts  that  have 
been  mr.de  or  will  be  made  to  get  consider- 
ation for  basic  changes  In  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  Undoubtedly 
some  remedial  legislation  is  desirable.  It 
Is  a  matter  that  should  be  considered  fully 
by  the  responsible  committees.  We  should 
not  try  to  create  a  crisis  as  a  coverall  for 
basic  changes  in  either  the  unemployment 
compensation   or  the  social  security  system. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  all  of  the  delaying  amendments 
and  pass  the  bill  without  further  loss  of 
time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to  House 
bill  12065. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Watkins 

The  current  economic  situation  Is  of 
paramount  concern  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country.  In  April  1958  some  5,1  million  peo- 
ple or  7.5  percent  ol  the  civilian  labor  force 
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were  unemployed;  18  million  of  these  un- 
employed people  had  been  unemployed  for 
15  week*  or  longer  as  of  mld-Aprll  1958. 
This  is  over  double  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  longer 
as  of  mid-January  of  this  year. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate.  In  light  of  this  fact. 
that  about  80  percent  of  all  nonfarm  workers 
are  covered  by  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment In  some  sectois  of  the  economy  durlner 
the  past  few  months,  the  number  of  people 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  also  has  been 
Increasing.  During  the  period  January- 
April  1958  some  712.000  so-called  covered  em- 
ployees exhausted  their  benefits.  It  Is  this 
group  of  people  which  H.  R.  12065  Is  designed 
to  a^sslst. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  .statement  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  March  25.  1958.  in  his  mes- 
eage  to  Congress  recommendinc;  that  it  en- 
act legislation  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
In  that  message  the  President  stated: 

"I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary continuation  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  otherwise  eligible  In- 
dividuals who  have  exhausted  their  benefits 
\inder  State  and  Federal  laws.  I  believe 
that  these  workers  and  their  families  should 
be  enabled  temporarily  to  receive  weekly 
benefits  for  a  longer  period  than  Is  now  In 
effect  so  that  in  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion they  and  their  families  can  obtain  a 
greater  measure  of  security. 

"These  recommendations  reflect  my  strong 
conviction  that  we  must  act  promptly, 
emphatically  and  broadly  to  temper  the 
hardship  being  experienced  by  workers 
whose  unemployment  has  been  prolonged. 
They  also  reflect  my  conviction  that  the 
need  for  additional  assistance  to  these  work- 
ers  will   be  cf   relatively   brief  duration." 

To  ropeat  the  President's  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  R.  12065  Is  "to  temper  the  hard- 
plilp  belna:  experienced  by  workers  whose 
unemployment  has  been  prol(jnged  "  Since 
the  acuteness  of  this  problem  varies  by 
State  as  well  as  by  type  of  economic  activity 
carried  on  In  the  48  States,  It  is  important 
that  any  action  the  Congress  may  take  with 
respect  to  this  problem  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the   existence  of   these  differences. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  States  on  their 
own  are  In  a  position,  if  need  be,  to  extend 
the  duration  of  benefits  which  covered  em- 
ployees can  receive  and  to  Increase  the 
benefit  amounts  as  well.  Such  States  may 
not  want  Federal  assistance.  Other  States 
may  not  occupy  such  an  advantageous 
financial  position  and  require  Federal  assist- 
ance In  order  to  alleviate  personal  hardships 
now  being  experienced  by  people  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits.  But  the  Impor- 
tant thing  to  me  Is  that  the  paramount 
position  of  the  States  Is  recognized  and  pre- 
served by  H.  R.  12065.  since  its  provisions 
are  not  mandatory.  No  provision  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  the  making  of  benefit 
payments  to  former  employees  of  private 
firms  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  State 
Concerned. 

E;islcally,  the  bill  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  any  individual  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  15  days  after  pas- 
sage and  before  April  1,  1959,  shall  be  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  which  was  paid 
that  individual  under  the  law — State  or 
Federal — under  which  he  last  exhausted  his 
benefit  rights.  The  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  to  any  Individual  shall  be  that 
which  was  payable  to  him  pursuant  also  to 
the  law  under  which  the  Individual  last 
exhausted  his  rights. 


I  am  well  aware  that  some  people  feel 
H.  R.  12065  does  not  go  fiU"  enough  la  these 
respects.     But  consider  these  facts: 

First,  the  States  have  the  ability  to  In- 
crea.se  the  benefit  amounts  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  the  beneht  period  If  they  deem 
It  necessary.  As  of  Jtmuary  1,  195".  reserves 
of  the  48  States  contnlnetl  In  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury, 
which  can  be  withdrawn  a.s  needed  to  pay 
benefits,  totaled  $8  6  billion.  If  need  be.  the 
standard  tax  rate  In  every  State  could  be 
Int  eased,  since  the  estimated  avert.ge  State 
tax  rate  is  now  about  1.3  {)ercent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  each  worker's  wages,  althougli  the 
standard  tax  rate  in  every  State  Is  2  7  per- 
cent. In  lact,  under  many  State  laws  this 
tax  rate  will  automatically  be  Increased  for 
those  employers  who  have  experienced  in- 
creasing layoffs. 

Second,  as  President  Elsenhower  noted  in 
his  May  20  address  to  the  American  Man- 
agement A&sociatton: 

•Rejxjrts  from  the  country  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  the  economic  decline  of  recent 
months  Is  slowing  down.  •  •  •  No  single 
person  and  no  single  group,  however  wise 
and  well  Informed,  can  name  the  day  or  the 
wetk  wheii  that  upturn  will  begin.  But 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
adjustment  which  a  free  economy  experi- 
ences from  time  to  time  has  already  oc- 
curred ' 

I  share  the  President's  viewpoint,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  this  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  about  which  honest  men  can  and 
do  disagree. 

Some  of  the  economic  Indicators  which  In 
my  opinion  help  to  substantiate  this  obser- 
vation are  the  unempl  lyment-insurance  sta- 
tistics themselves.  For  example.  Initial 
claims  filed  by  unemployed  workers  declined 
every  week,  lu  April.  Aleo.  the  number  of 
Insured  unemployed  begai  to  drop  In  mld- 
Aprll  and  has  continued  to  drop  since  then 
as  well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Under  these  clrcumEtanccs,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  provisions  of  H  R.  ICOflS. 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  adequate  to  meet  the  "problem  of 
relieving  human  hardship  arising  from  the 
recession,"  as  President  Elsenhower  phrased 
It  so  well  In  his  recent  address  to  'he  Amer- 
ican M.inngpment  Association,  which  many 
of  VIS  eluicr  heard  or  saw  over  radio  3i;d^  or 
TV. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
sub.«;equently  .said.  Mr.  Presidont,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sciit  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
my  position  on  the  emertiency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'^ent  that  i  be  punted  prior  to 
the  pa.s.'^aRe  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carohna'.^  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senatoh  Johnston  or  Soctii 
Caroli.na 

No  matter  how  we  try  to  sugar-coat  the 
pill,  unemployment  throughout  the  land 
stubbornly   refuses   to   vanish. 

I  see  now  that  Dr.  Galjrlel  Hauge,  economic 
adviser  to  the  President,  looks  for  things  to 
improve  In  the  fall. 

Ever  since  last  January,  the  administration 
has  been  fighting  a  re  ir-guard  action  on  the 
]>rosperity-prediCtlon  front.  Week  by  week 
and  month  by  month  the  solution  to  the  re- 
cession   has    eluslvely    escaped    the    experts. 

Meanwhile,  uneni|)li)yment  is  a  harsh  real- 
ity to  more  tlian  5  million  Americans. 

Rosy  predictions  are  small  consolation  to 
the  man  out  of  work — a  nebulous  prosperity 
far  down  a  distant  roPd  will  not  pay  the  rent 
or  put  groceries  on  the  table  or  buy  the 
children  shoes. 


Separation  from  a  payroll,  unfortunately, 
for  mo-^t  people  Is  the  companion  of  want. 
'When  the  paychecks  stop  coming  In,  the 
average  American  family  soon  finds  itself 
In  a  tough  spot. 

Mr  President,  I  Just  do  not  understand  how 
we  can  lavishly  hand  out  billions  of  di'llars 
to  foreign  countries  all  over  the  world  and 
at  Uie  same  tlnie  refuse  to  help  our  own 
unemployed. 

Siuely  we  should  want  to  do  as  n-.uch  for 
our  own  people  as  for  those  in  foreign  lands. 
Apart  from  the  humanitarian  nspects  of  vni- 
employment  compensation,  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize its  economic  impact.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  beat  back  the  recession,  revive  pros- 
perity, and  Insure  economic  stability  in  to 
maintain  in  existence  Incomes  for  our  pe<  pie 
who.  throuk'h  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
caught  in  the  quicksands  of  unemployment. 

When  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  was  enacted  in  1935  the  Intention  was 
that  the  Jobless  were  to  receive  benefits  cov- 
ering at  least  half  of  the  wa?es  lofct.  Un- 
fortunately, wifh  splrnling  prices  shooting 
the  costs  of  living  ever  tipwnrd.  the  sohrrl- 
ules  then  adopted  are  grossly  Inadequate  to 
today's  needs. 

What  makes  matters  worse  la  that  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  idle  workers  are  not 
presently  covered  by  the  law  and  are  not 
drawing  any  benelits.  These  people  have 
i;o  oUier  recourse  than  to  g<j  on  public  re- 
lief. What  nuibt  be  Uicir  feelings  when  tiicy 
read  of  the  billions  their  Government  appro- 
priates for  give-away  as  our  globHlist.s  vie 
wilh  one  another  in  dispensing  foreign  aid. 
Think  of  the  Influence  this  legL.n  without 
Income  has  on  the  national  economy.  No 
wonder  the  recession  reftises  to  go  away. 
Purchasing  power  is  being  strangled  every 
day  we  allow  this  aliuaUoa  to  exU>u 

Every  day  now  hundreds  of  unemployed 
Americans  are  using  up  their  la^t  drop  of 
tincmploymcnt  compensation.  As  a  result 
these  hundreds  of  working  people  are  faced 
with  losing  homes,  dropping  ll.'e  Insur.ujce. 
and  having  cars,  f.o-m  machinery,  and  other 
time-payment  items  reput>«esscd.  In  st^me 
cases  families  will  be  forced  to  actually  go 
hungry  because  Uicy  have  no  woik  and  i.a 
more  unemployment  pay. 

Unices  halted,  this  human  suflrrlng  will 
have  a  terrible  effect  on  our  natlonnl  morale, 
our  econcmy,  aiid  uur  entire  sy^item  of  free 
enterprise. 

Totlay  the  World  Is  divided  Into  rival 
camps,  the  Free  World  natioiis  and  the  Com- 
munist camp.  What  we  do.  how  we  conduct 
ourselves,  how  we  deal  with  our  own  people 
is  under  close  scrutiny.  We  have  the  tas-k 
of  denionstralliig  to  the  world  the  suf>erlority 
of  democracy  over  police  states — we  have  the 
duty  of  providing  adequately  for  our  own 
citizens  We  have  the  obligation  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  so  that  every  Idle  worker 
will  be  provided  for,  and  at  a  realistic 
schedule  of  payments  to  meet  today's  high 
costs  of  living. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  Jobless— let  us 
extend  the  long  hand  of  help  to  those  out  of 
work — let  us  lielp  ourselves  by  putting  these 
millions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  power  into 
the  homes  where  privation  dwells — let  us 
give  hope  to  the  idle  and  make  America 
economically  strong  once  more.  Above  all, 
let  us  get  these  people  back  to  work — but 
meanwhile  we  must  give  them  help. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolh 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  In  the  chalrJ .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time  the  question  now    s  shall  it  pa.ss? 

On  this  question,  the  yea.s  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The   Chief   Clerk   call-Ki    the   roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Ifexico  1  Mr  An- 
derson and  Mr.  Ciiavei-I.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  !  Mr.  CnuRcti).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  I'ulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreJ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLCLLAN'.  the  Senatoi  from  Michigan 
[Mr  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma I  Mr.  MoNRONE-i  I.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MusrayI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IM'.  OMahoneyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucH  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  thot  if  present  and 
votinp.  the  Senator  fron  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Chavez),  the  Sena  or  from  Idaho 
(.Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
pan  (Mr  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroi.'kyI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  V/yoming  f  Mr. 
O'.MahoneyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarborouckI  would  eacii 
vote  "yea." 

On  thi.«:  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  I.Mr.  Gore  I  is  piired  wiUi  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  If  pre.scnt  and  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  wo  ild  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  frcm  Minnesota 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ann-^unce  that  the 
Seiiator  from  Indiana  IMr.  JtNNtRj  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  [Mr. 
Hruska  1  and  the  Senate  r  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  FMr. 
MaloneI  is  abi^ent  because  of  illne.ss. 

If  present  and  votin  j,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  fMr.  HfUSKA'  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  MaloneJ 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 80 


Smith.  Maine 
Smith,  N  J. 
Sparkman 

Siennis 


Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Watkins 


Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 


Aiken 

Allott 

B;.rmt 

Be  all 

Bennett 

Bible 

Br:cker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Cape hart 

Cnrlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Case,  S   Dak. 

Clark 

Coojjer 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

D   viglas 

Dworhhak 

CIV- 


Eastiand 

Ellendcr 

Ervm 

Flanders 

Frear 

Go  Id  water 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlnfff 


Kuf-hel 

Langer 

I-au.sche 

Long 

Mignuson 

Mansfield 

Mirtln   Ion 

Martin.  Pa. 

Morse 


H  rkenlooper  M  >rton 

Hill  M  Midt 

HoblltrHl  Np-Jbrrger 

Holland  Past(.re 

Ives  Payne 

Jackson  Potter 

Javits  Proxmire 

Johnson.  TeT.  Purtell 

Johnston,  8.  C.  Revprcomb 

Jordan  Robenson 

Kefauver  Rua«ell 

Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Kerr  Schoippel 

Knowland  Smathers 

-612 


Anderson 
Chavez 

Church 

Piilbrlght 

Core 

Hruska 


Humphrey 

Jenner 

Malone 

MrClellsn 

McNamara 

Monroney 


Murray 
O'Mahoney 
Thye 
Yarborough 


So  the  bill  fH.  R.  12065)   was  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1959— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  GREEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  privileged  matter? 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  yield  for  that  purpo.se. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11767)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Depaii.ment  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ix)rt  Will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

•  For  conference  report,  see  Hoiise 
proceedings  of  May  27,  1953,  p.  9595, 
Ccncressignal  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
conference  report,  I  desire  to  develop  a 
little  Icfiislative  history,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
ministering the  act.  For  that  purpose, 
I  a5k  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  be 
good  enough  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but,  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  willing.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  I 
have  the  floor  only  by  suflerance. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  half  dozen  Senators  ai>k  me  to 
yield.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  an  idea 
how  long  he  will  take? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  guarantee  I  shall  take 
not  longer  than  2  minutes.  I  simply 
want  to  establish  a  record  in  conjunction 
with  tl:e  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port dealing  with  amendment  num- 
bered 17. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  conferees,  it 
was  the  thoroughgoing  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that  by  the 
action  they  were  taking  nothing  was 
being  done  to  decrease  in  any  way  the 
payments  whicli  are  made  available  to 
con.servationists  engaged  in  action  bene- 
ficial to  wildlife. 

I  call  attention  to  page  9G33  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  made  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive Iiistory  in  the  House.  Represent- 
ative Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  had  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  letters 
between     himself     and     Representative 


Whitten,  of  Mississippi,  Trhlch  are  self- 
explanatory. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
Representative  Whitten  reads: 

Now  as  to  practices  for  conservation  of 
wildlife,  I  know  of  no  comparable  practices 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  program; 
however,  should  there  be,  I  beUeve  there 
should  be  a  comparable  rate  of  payment.  I 
beUeve  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  would  appreciate  having  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  con- 
currence in  the  feelings  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  say  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  every  member  of  the  conference,  but 
the  language  of  the  amendment  speaks 
for  itself.  It  provides  that  no  payment 
shall  be  made  greater  than  for  compar- 
able practices  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  there  Is  no  au- 
thority in  the  act  under  which  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  is  admin- 
istered to  engage  in  any  fish  or  wildlife 
conservation  practice,  so  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  conflict. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  there  could  not  be 
any  comparable  practice.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  be,  when  no  reference  to  fish  and 
wildlife  is  mentioned  in  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  understanding,  I  yield  tlie 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Tlic  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  11767,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

In  the  House  or  Representatives .  U   S  , 

May   27.   1958. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
tlie  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11767)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farm  Credit  Administration  ft  r 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  concur  therein; 
and 

That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed by  said  amendment.  Insert  "Provided 
further.  That  no  change  shall  be  made  in 
such  1959  program  which  will  have  the  ef- 
fect, In  any  county,  of  restricting  eligibili-.y 
requirements  or  cost-sharing  on  practices 
InciUded  In  either  the  1957  or  the  1958  pro- 
grams, unless  such  change  shall  have  been 
reconamended  by  the  county  committee  and 
approved  by  the  State  committee." 
In  the  House  of  Repp.esentatives.  XJ.  S.. 

May   28.   1958. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11767) 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment,   as    follows:     In    lieu    of    the    matter 
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•trlcken  and  lnMrt«d  by  said  amendment. 
ln»«rt  ":  Provided  further.  That  hereafter  no 
conMrvatlon  reaerve  contract  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  which  provldee  for  ( 1 )  paymenu 
fur  conaervatlon  practices  In  excess  of  the 
average  rate  for  comparable  practices  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program,  or 
(3)  annual  rental  payments  In  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed 
under  contract,  such  value  to  be  determined 
without  regard  to  physical  Improvements 
thereon  or  geographic  locntlon  thereof.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  land  for  this 
purpose,  the  county  committee  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  estimate  of  the  land- 
owner or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such 
land  as  well  as  his  certlflcate  as  to  the  pro- 
duction history  and  productivity  of  such 
land." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator   from  Georpia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Ricord  a  very  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
11767. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  shall  make  a  very  brief  statement  with 
respect  to  a  few  Items  In  the  conference 
report. 

The  budget  estimates  considered  amounted 
to  13.320.888  639,  the  House  recommended 
$3,216.988.5.^9,  and  tlie  Senate  recommended 
•3.207.973.039.  The  bill  us  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  appropriates  a  total  of  *3  191.- 
875.539,  which  Is  .H129.013.0OO  below  the 
budget  estimates.  This  reduction  below  the 
estimates  was  made  possible  by  a  reduction 
In  the  requirements  for  the  con.servntlon-re- 
serve  pha.se  of  the  8mU  B.inlt  under  the 
amount  orltcliuilly  reque.sted 

In  conference  with  the  House,  the  Senate 
was  able  to  retain  the  Increase  for  payment.s 
to  State  experiment  stations  of  $1,200,000 
over  the  11)58  level  and  the  budget  request, 
thereby  making  a  total  for  1059  of  $31,553.- 
708.  Also,  the  Senate  Increase  of  $3  million 
over  the  e.stlmate  for  payments  to  States  for 
cooi)eratlve  extension  work  was  also  retained, 
thereby   providing   $53,715,000   for   this   Item, 

In  conference  we  were  compelled  to  make 
a  concession  of  $15  million  In  the  $25  mil- 


lion Increase  over  the  House  amount  for  the 
school-lunch  program  and  restored  House 
Innguage  authorizing  not  to  exceed  $35  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds  for  purchase  and 
distribution  of  sgrlcultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Art  The  conference 
allowance  thus  provides  a  direct  appropria- 
tion of  $110  million  and  authorl/,**  $35  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds,  making  a  total 
Increase  over  1U58  of  $45  million  In  dlre<t 
api)roprlatlun  and  In  the  use  of  section  3i 
funds 

I  believe  that  the  net  result  of  the  con- 
ference report  Is  to  assure  a  workable  bill 
and  to  provide  the  Department  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  curry  uu  lis  Hetullios  during 
fiscal   1K59. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mi  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
table  on  the  aurlcultural  appropriation 
bill  showing  a  comparl.son  between  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  for  1958. 
e.stimates  for  1959,  and  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  to- 
gether  with    the  ronfeicnce   allowances. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Comparative  slatemeni  of  appropriations  and  author izat ion. <^  for  Ift.lS.  mvl  rsiimate*  and  amounta  rtcom mended  in  bill  for  1960,  uuih 

conjennce  alivwanctM 

REOVLAH  ACTIVITIE.'?  (TITLE  n 


Aitenry  and  Item 


Approj.rla- 
tl»ii«,  ht,V> 


E'tlmstes, 
1M« 


Reef>mTnen<li'<l 

Amnimf 

Tor 

f. 

rrnre 

in  ll< 

•IIM-  Mil 

rroimnH'ivl 

r<l 

all' 

vt 

iniw. 

(ct 

1M.W 

In 

<<lial''  1 

Ml 

\'i 

VJ 

Agricultiir.il  Kf^.'urcli  .'^rrvice: 
£)iiliirii'r<   ni'l  oxpeii.Hes: 

Kcsc  irch 

I'laiit  iinil  animal  (llM>asc  ami  (h-sI  control 

All'Ut  UUJlOCtlUD 


Total,  solarle.^  snd  exiH>avs._. 


State  experiment  station*: 

ruyiiii'iits  to  Siulv^t,  llaH'slI,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Penalty  mall 


Total,  State  experiment  stations 

Total,  AKriculturul  Ueseureh  .Service 

Extension  Service- 
Payments  to  StBte*.  nawBM.  .Ma«kf».  and  Puerto  Rleo 

Ketliemrnt  costs  fur  exten.Nton  uycnls .. 

Pi'iKilIy  mail 

ifilfral  Kxtcn-^ton  .''ervlce ... 


Total.  Exten'lnn  Service 

Farmer  Ci«iperalive  ^!ervll^• 

yoU  ConsM>rvation  Service: 

Conservation  oi>eratl«n» .. 

'V\atershe<l  protection.......... 

Flood  prevention 

Water  c-onservution  and  utilization  projects.. 

Oreat  Plaln.s  ton.servutlon  jirogram 


Total,  Soil  Conservation  Se^^•lce. 


Afrleiiltural  Con.serviit Ion  ProRnim  Service: 

Aerleultural  cf)n>i<Tvatlon  jirocram 

Emergency  con.servation  measures 

Total,  Agricultural  Conservation  Progratn  Service. 

Agrlenltnrnl  Marketing  Service; 
Miirketlne  research  and  service- 

MarketlnR  re.search  and  aKrIcultural  e.stlmates... 
Marketing  services 


1 1.^7.  :w.  son 
Irt.  H-ii\.  oun 

104.  702,  HW) 


SO,  Va.  TM 


13A.  WNl,  SW 


$m.  744.«'I0 
4.'.  i:i2.  mil) 
17,  ;OR,U« 


iw.aDa.Miu 


ao.8S3.7m 


|.'«  444  •?« 

4I.:j^,  nil 


13«.a03,MI0 


ZVi.  luiil 


I'o.  V.5,  yv) 

«  47.  l:f:'  (»<i 

17,  xa'suuu 


.w.  7i.vnoo 
A.  3»¥).  nno 
'2,  ii>4.  mill 


«).  '23.\  .MO 

57.S,  im 

T2,  .M.V  (ion 
2.\  .'■mi.  (NM) 
13, 2?n.«oo 
3.'<0.  nun 
in,iiuii.(jtjo 

i2i.Ai.vnnn 


3n.  eu3. 7n«  I 


.VI,  7i.vnnn 

f>.  47VI.  .l7.^ 

l.M'iM.  tW) 

2.  own.  .v»«) 


Total,  marketlne  research  snd  service 

Payments  to  ."States.  Territories,  and  iiossessions.. 

School  lunch  program 


Total,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Foreitm  Acrlcultural  Service 

fomuiouity  Exchange  Authority. 


'In  ad<llflon,  $f.,250  Inchvled  In  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19.18, 
lor  jH'ur  decline  research. 

'  Includes  $2<>,0<H),i)(H)  direct  appropriation  for  eradication  of  brucellosis  pn>vlou.sly 
fhianeed  from  CC(^  funds. 

'  Fund.s  for  mandatory  iv>ultry  lnsi)ectlon  under  ruhllc  I,nw  S.'>-1"2  transferred  to 
appropriation  for  -'meat  Inspec-tluu"  liy  the  House  but  restored  to  "marketlnc  serv- 
ices" in  the  Senuto  lull. 


2i?.nnn.  nnn 
au.ou),o(w 


333,000,000 


14,  IIS.  700 
15,574,tM) 


20,  not.  TOO 

1,  Hlip.  (iiai 
100,  000,  000 


130,851,600 


Ul,  l.VI,  3",«.^ 
578,  000 

72. 2«o.  nno 

<  :^i  irnn.fu} 

♦  IH.  noil.  000 

:».^.ooll 

10.  UOU,  UJO 
124.  lil.VOOO 


23.^,  000, 000 


XIS.000L000 


1 4.  00'. 
21,1V7 


000 
(UU 


3.1.  292.  000 

I,  pill.  11(10 

100.  OU).  000 


13A.  4X2, 000 


an.  na.  7<im 

1"  I  .   ■  .- 


«n.  711.000 
.1. 47-^.  ;ri 

1.  KfM,  4HII 

2.  OWVi*) 

W,  l.VI,  .W1 
i7\  t»iO 

74, 7*>  nnn 
2.S.  Mm.  isai 
iK.dio.  oon 

XiS  (»« 

10.  (III.  lao 

I2H.  ).I1.  (Ill 


iai,nB.Mo 

SI,Sn.7DR 
ZVJ.UUU 

si.wa.  Tiis 

1  ■  '  .'1  I'* 

»'0.ft44.Sf<» 

47,  I. a.  1110 

17. 3ait.uuu 


m.aaa.1 


ti.ssa.70i 

2^1.  UUU 


3i,i03.7nN 


/n.  71.1  nnn 
.1. 47«.  :i:.i 

ZOWVMU 

M.  711  mn 

5.  47 V.  37.1 

1    Kl*.  4<«| 

2.  iStrV  Mil 

63.  !.'.«.  30.1 

57K.  0(0 

74.  7«*n.  nno 

2.1.  .VII.  1  III 

10,(111.  (Ill 

.'{3.1.  (II) 

10.  (Ill,  OIW 

63,IW,Mft 

J7>»,(lil 

7«,7%>  ono 

2.1.  MW.Oilt 

iM.  Olll.UII 

3^\  (III 

10.  (III.  (Ill 

1».  fil.vorii 

I7H.  Sl.l.dil 

m.  000, 000 


3ss.eoo.ooo 


14,  nn.i.nnn 
,M4,0»7,01B 


».  i(«2.  noo 

1.  it-ji.  lam 

•  100,  (III,  (II) 


4,002,300 
832.  OUO 


4, 002,  300 
832.(11) 


129.  .'U2. 000 

4,002.300 
832.000 


ZU,  000^  000 


33S.ooaono 


1 4. 2*>7,  nno 

•21,272.U)0 


3.1,  .1.10.  nil) 

1.  |r>o.  (la) 

•13.1,000,000 


1A1,719.0I)0 

«,oos.soo 

832.000 


S)S;000t  ^^ 


3i\ooai«M 


14, 19.1,  nno 

311.  fi.M»,  000 


34.  H.14.  mi) 
1,  ini.oiai 

•  no.  0UI.O0O 


14«,014.000 


*  Arnende<l  by  H.  Doc.  3.11,  dated  Mar.  12,  19m. 

•  1  aMKuage  In  Hou.«e  bill  transfers  $M.O(«.oii)  io  this  spproprlat Ion  from  hh'   K 
funds  for  purchase  and  dLstrl button  of  additional  ngrlniltiiral  eoinmo.lltl.-s  for  school 
lunch  use;   Henste  struck    llous.-  provl.s*.  «nl   Incroiis.-!   appropriation  $-J''  iiillllon 
and  conference  sllowed  approprmliou  of  $lU),(ioo,iiuj  wi.l  «.1,lll>,i>w  tran-f-r   from' 
sec.  di. 
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Comparative  tlalcmtnl  of  approprlat'ionn  and  au'horizatlont  for  JO.jS.  and  extimn'f»  and  amounlt  rerommenderl  in  liU  for  lOuO,  vi:h 

( tiiij)  1 1  ii<  c  (iHowuru  en  -  ( 'out  iiiuid 
10.'jt   I. AH   At    I  nil  IKS   ('Il'ILE   I;-{'oiitlnued 


A(en'  y  an<l  id  m 

Appr"prla- 

t)o/i».   I«.'* 

Esllmsles, 

Heomm/mded 

111   lloii   <    lull 

lor  IK.'A* 

Amount 
ref».rrinwnded 
lu  ."-etittte  till 

Conleren'-e 

alloa'aiicu, 

l!l,Vj 

Soil  n  ink  profrai:  <■ 

looscrvsuoa  r. -w  vf 

AiXMfB  rcMi  ve 

|if.2,aio,noo 
•  «n,noo,(iio 

t^rf*.  nnn.  nno 

830,  (II),  (IK) 

lafiO,  000.  onn 

3*1,(111,(11) 

1211).  nnn,  mm 

3.«<1.(«JO,000 

tym  nnn,  ran 

SW,  OUO,  OUO 

Ti)(sl  Poll  Bark  r>f»>rnini»   . .....T.. .............. 

'7««,wo,ono 

fiso,nno,ooo 

680.000,000 

830,  nnn,  nno 

ssn  non.odo 

Commodity  Fl^hUlralkon  p4Tvir»*! 

40.  7 1 '.,000 
C7, 1*^,  500 

3fl.7i.l.Of«0 
7li,  (ID.  000 

30,  71 ,1.000 
71,01X),0(« 

30,71.1.000 
7«.  000.  000 

^^IICllT  Art  liTitKTlktn                   -                                .........    .....-..•.........•.-.....*-.•.-..- 

7fi.  (11).  'ID 

Total   Commotlltv  Ft  tbillxat  <4I  Servkv . ... 

10R.377,aiO 

11.1,71.1,000 

110,715,000 

115,715,000 

115,715,000 

a.  87*1.  700 
9.  (%Mt.  H-O 

2v.  OK','.  r*n) 

?.  <»4.1  (1)0 
2.niiO.  (KO 

i,3».7.  au 

772.000 

6.376,700 

<l.  OKI,  000 

i».  0K«,  .vai 

.3.043.000 

2.  tiliO.  tfi> 

1,  .W7.  .WO 
772.000 

«,  37(i,  700 

(..  (11' .(ID 

2^.,  OS'.',  ,yio 

2.  94.1.  (1)0 

'  2,  (XiH.  KllS 

•l.3.W.2f..1 
772.000 

6.  37«.  700 

V,  019,  (MiO 
VJ.  os'i.  Ka) 
3. 043.  000 
2,  (*>.  SO.? 
J,  3.10.  20.1 
772.000 

fi.  87G,  700 

u.  oiu.iin 

Vmnnrrn'  Uitm*-  AdmtiiMrniion    H;  buii-fl  i»n'J  PX|i^nw^ 

yi.  nvy,  .vm 
Z«A!(aa) 

omcrofHccrrUrr. ......^ —— 

Z  0»)h.  KW) 

1, 3.1".  2r.i 

lJU.»ry 

772.000 

l.Cos,  V7h,(>4s 

1,  6(.<i.  4SS,Ci3 

1.  4.V.,  .IhS  Oil 

1,  447,  S73,  153 

1,  4J1,  470,  itH 

rORPORATIO.SS  (TITLE  11) 


Fe<lcril  Crop  Insunmcr  CorponUiOfi  Fun.l. 
t'omin«>dlly  CrrHit  ('nr|v>rnflmi- 

Uiratnriitknn  of  istpiUkl  iiiiintrnK  at 

Adoilnutidtivt  ix|Mii.s.  liiuiiiit.  jir. 


T'.tal  Corparmti'ios 


($•2,  000,  000) 

1,239.  7S8.f.7l 
(a.\  3W>N.  UOU) 

1. 230.  788, 871 


($2,  000.  000) 

1.  7f.n.  3W.  8S6 
(3*..  100,  000) 


($2.  nnn.  ono) 

1, 7m.  3«».  S8f. 
(3.'..  S»S.  0001 


($2.  ono,  oon) 

1,  700.  SW.  886 
(3.'.  3f  S.  OOfO 


(J2,  000.  000) 

1,  700.  an'.i.  KV. 
(.3.1.  3'J^.  l)(iu) 


I.  7(iO,  3»a,  886  I      1,700.3911,886  I      1,  7t>0.  31^J.  886  I      1,  760.  3U<J,  8i«b 


PPECIAL  ACTIVITIF.'S 


Iti  liiit.iir- m.  til"  Io  rotninf^llly  ri..«lU  Curtionttiun: 

Anitii.il  di-<ii»«' i-r. dilation 

firading  and  rUM>itif       

F|w<i.U  iouinio«iii>  dUpuMtl  (ifotranu 


■I 


«t«'<  lal  u<!iv  itt 


IIS.  »*i,(jro 

so,  449 
824.  414. 12V 


(•) 


fi43.  07f.,  23S 


(»> 


Tsrm  Credit  AdmUilnttutton 

Frdcral  liit*TTtH.<lliit.-  cn-dll  li«ik« 

Total,  r.l.ited  ;n:.ni  IfS 

Totnl,  mW-s  1  through  III 

Add:  Amount*  oit»t«ii»^.l  in  S«pi<ivl  PuiipWiiia-iilsl  Ap|if«|irlat"oii  Act,  lliM.... 

Total,  tn<-lu<llnF  siippk-inentiJ  Item* 


urT-ATFi>  a«^;f\cifs  (titi.k  iin 

(«.  3nn  000) 
ta,  »7.v  000) 

(.«2.  I2.1.0O1I 

d.oiw.oci". 

(^2.  12,-..  000) 
(i,t.w,yiii,i 

(»2. 12.1.0(e) 
O.tMi.00») 

(t2.  rivooou 

ll.«*-<.0U') 

(.1,  571. 000) 

a,fl01.K43,  7.17 
2.  235,38k,  118 

5,  '.,27,  231,  S75 

(3.  81*.  000) 
a.  320. 8bS,  530 

(8, 818. 000) 

0.818.000) 

(3.  818. 000) 

3,210.088,530 

3,207.073.030 



Act,  i\a» 

3,  320.  hb».  530 

3, 21G,  U8h.  530 

3, 207, 073, 030 

3.  191,  875.  53« 

•  %J'4  nnn  »,ldtlioml  lnrln.|r«l  In  ^•wvm'l  .'»nppl''n»mt:il  A ppropt iat Ion  A'-t,  19">8. 

'  |..  :i<liliti«n.  nin  iHjr^-ment  to  CCC  for  cj»-i.<  Innirr.-il  fjr  .'^oll  IliUik  programs 
lliri.u»:li  Jiuic  *i.  lu.'.:.  m  amouiU  ((  WfcU.JiiVWU  w«ul»»"<"''  '"  S.-<-on.l  Supplcmenta' 
Appropfiiitlot)  Act,  vyM. 


•  Till,  sum  of  J-H.^^il  triinsfi  rred  from  OfTier  of  Information  to  Olfice  of  P  'CTPlHry  to 
peniiil  pripirntLon  and  liistribiitlon  of  spt^^ches  by  the  Secretary,  I'nder  Secrct.iry, 
811 1  As.slstrmt  Secretaries  in  thi'  Secret ;iry's  irtnn.'liiiti'  oflice. 

•  No  cytiinntes  ineludi-tl  in  budg.-t  for  l».i».  Atnounls  for  these  lUins  t.italing 
|l,74.i.'j31,80i  are  oootalued  lu  Sccou'l  Supplemental  .Kpproprution  Act,  19.'>S. 


Loan  authorizations 


Agrncy  and  Item 


Runl  Klicirifiration  Admlnlstratlm: 

KlM-trifle:illon.. 

'lelevliooe . 

Total,  Rural  Electrification  Admlnl.«tratU.n.. 

Farmers'  Ilonte  Adminl.<trsllen: 

Firm  ij»  ni  rslilp  and  turm  h"t  >lnc .. 

K;»rm  iHK-mtlnf  (pro<liiet»on  •  id  subs»sten«»>).. 
hull  ;ind  Walir  cons.  r\atioll 


Total.  Farmers'  Home  Admtntetmtlon. 
Total,  kKin  aulhorliiUions 


Author  i/a 
tlons,  19.18 


1179.  nnn,  nnn 

60. 000. 000 


E.-^tim;jtes, 
lys'j 


2^000,000 

24.  onn.  onn 

IM).  OOO.  Ill) 
5,  .100,  000 

209.500.000 


$1,10.000.000 
56.  000, 000 


ace.  000. 000 


(') 
(') 


Recommin.l'-'l         Amount 
in  ll'iii-^'  Mil    ;  recommended 
for  19'jU  in  SeiiaU'  bill 


1  $,3<X1.  oon.  000 
>6U.UUU,UU0 


'  J>')17.  0(11,  000 
1  G7.  JOO,  000 


448.500.000 


17.1.  000. 000 


3»1, 000,  000 


360.000.000 


24. 000. 000 
•I'^O.  OOO.UK) 

;,.  .HI).  000 


209.500.000 
6(50,500,000 


3S4.S00.0O0 


24  000,000 

s  IbO,  OOO.  000 

5.  .mo.  000 


Conference 

allowanc-c, 
1959 


"$317,000,000 

'  07,  51*.  OdO 


>  20U.  500. 000 


384.500.000 


24, 000.  nno 

l»(i.  0(11,0(10 
5,  500.  0O3 


•209,500,000 


5&1.000.000 


I  In  n.ldltittn,  contln?eii.-y  fund^  of  $2.1.(ai),000  Uv  each  progr^im  mithorir."!. 
'  llii'lgit  i.rr.ixisrd  I"  :ippr(ipriii:f  lutiipMiin  luuuuni  to  l)e  us<h1  for  ;JI  cat'-gorles 
of  loans  at  dJscrtl  ion  of  Si-<-rftaiy  .jf  Apiculture.  .         .t.       ■      ,■ 

Permanent  auihon-attons 


•  In  addition,  eontln-j.-ncy  fund  of  .*2<i. 000,000  autliorire<l,  a-«  amend.sl  by  Senaf/>, 
use  Ls  not  restricted  Io  farm  operatmp  !  luiis. 


Agency  and  lt«m 


Authorizations. 
19.18 


Agricultural  Mark,  tine  Service: 

R.»mov:il  of  siirplti"  ipriciiltii-nl  eommodU lf« 

Pcrbhablc  .VjrlculturiU  Com:aodlla'S  Act  luud 

Tr.t-il.  AtTlcrdt'inil  Market  nc  Service 

Coreiiioilily  StubUlMlion  Strvic*  .  .National  Wool  Ac-t 


Total,  pcrm.incnt  approprl  itloos. 


$220.  «7S.  1  .W 
662,  (K)0 


221.  510,  l.'J? 
29.  071,  fi79 


251,211,S37 


Estimates,  1919 


In  ere  .vie  or 
decri  .i.-* 


$2:i2.  V>0,  C'C 
t'.79,  fiOO 


ii-l.  Kv.  IJKI 
3(1.  noo.  <KiO 


21.3,  179.  (X)0 


+J11,  r,21,W2 
+  17.fil'0 


-til,  039.  4  <2 
+  :«<»,  S-.'l 


+11,0..:, 
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AMENDMENT    OP    NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  President—^ 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  for  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  is  a  brief 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1645,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  171. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  TS^e  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  171)  to  amend  section  217  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  the  joint  resolution  would  give 
the  FHA  additional  insurance  authority 
of  $4  billion.  The  present  insurance 
limit  is  $25,800,000  000.  It  has  reached 
approximately  that  level.  The  FHA 
needs  additional  insurance  authoriza- 
tion. The  joint  resolution  would  author- 
ize $4  billion  additional. 

I  have  read  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  C.^PEHART  I  who  i.s  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution  with  me.  No  politics 
has  been  involved.  There  has  been  no 
delay  in  connection  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution. When  the  suggestion  was  made 
yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking 
up  the  joint  resolution,  I  sent  word  that 
I  was  engaged  in  committee.  So  was 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  and  so  was  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI.  So  I  spoke  to 
the  majority  leader.  He  a.ssured  me  it 
would  be  taken  up  at  the  conclusion  of 
action  on  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  joint  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  hope  it  will  be  speedily  approved. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield,  and,  if  so,  to  whom'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  ask  the  Chair 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness considered  on  the  floor  and  have 
a  Senator  control  the  floor  without  an 
opportunity  being  given  to  Senators  to 
speak  to  the  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
raised,  if  it  is  one,  I  may  state  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 
He  has  been  good  enough  to  yield,  in 
order  that  necessary  proposed  legislation 
may  be  passed,  before  he  delivers  his 
own  speech  on  mutual  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  had  yielded  for  that 
purpose.  The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  objects 
to  this  procedure. 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  this  question  has  been  raised.  I 
was  afraid  the  question  would  be  raised. 
I  think  5  or  6  different  Senators  have 
asked  me  to  yield.  Each  one  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  each  one  is  very 
persuasive.  I  am  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ]  stated  he  would  take 
only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  took  less. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  Senator  is  not 
through  yet. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes;  I  am.     . 

Mr.  PURTELL.  The  joint  resolution 
has  not  been  passed. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.      Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHE:RS.  May  we  have  a  vote 
on  the  motion  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  make 
an  insertion  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do.  I  have  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Allott 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  been  put  Into  an  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  position  In  the  last  24 
hf)urs.  We  are  debating;  and  deciding  upon 
ways  In  which  we  can  help  our  unemployed — 
ways  In  which  we  can  give  them  money 
for  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their 
families  until  such  time  as  they  cnn  find 
Jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  refused  an 
opportunity  to  take  an  action  which  ob- 
viously can  help  create  jobs  for  the  very 
same  people. 

It  was  only  2  months  ago  that  we  took 
one  such  action.  We  pas.sed  an  emergency 
housing  bill  to  stimulate  building  con- 
struction. The  legislation  has  helped  to 
stimulate  that  building.  We  have  reached 
the  point  that  now  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  exhausted  its  authority 
to  Insure  mortgages  on  further  construc- 
tion. On  Tuesday,  the  FHA  was  forced  to 
telegraph  Its  State  directors  to  discontinue 
Insurance  of  FHA  mortgages.  This  means 
that  many  peojjle  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  present  plans  to  build 
houses  under  FHA  mortgages.  In  Just  a  few 
short  hours,  this  has  created  new  chaos  In 
the  construction  trades,  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  many  of  our  lending  institutions, 
as  well  as  building-supply  houses  and  will 
soon  have  Its  effect  on  lumber  and  similar 
Industries.  It  means  purely  and  simply  th.it 
Instead  of  cutting  unemployment,  we  are 
again   going   to   create   unemployment. 

As  housing  b(K)med  In  recent  weeks,  the 
administration  foresaw  the  fact  that  FHA 
would  be  exhausting  its  current  Insurance 
authorization.  On  May  12  a  resolution  was 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SPARKMAN)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Capehart)  to  extend  that  au- 
thorization by  $4  billion.  On  May  20  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  unan- 
imously and  favorttbly  reported  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171.  It  has  been  before 
the  Senate  ever  since,  and  yet  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  act  upon  It.  Instead  we 
hear  talk  of  waiting  until  we  get  the  entire 
housing    bin    for    this    year.     That  Is    a   bill 


which  the  committee,  aa  I  understand.  Is 
still  studying,  a  bill  which  It  will  take 
several  days  to  mark  up,  a  bill  which  Is  some 
80  pages  long  as  It  now  stands,  and  Is  full 
of  many  points  on  which  many  Senators 
will  have  many  questions  to  ask  before  ap- 
proval Is  voted.  And  from  there  It  must  go 
to  the  House  committee,  and  then  to  the 
House.  Possibly  after  that  It  must  go  to 
conference.  It  will  take  long  days  and 
weeks   before   we  can   have  final   action. 

Why,  I  ask.  must  we  throw  our  entire 
home  construction  Industry  out  of  gear? 
Why  must  we  wait?  I,  for  one.  feel  that  we 
must  act  and  act  immediately  to  provide  the 
additional  FHA  authorizations,  unencum- 
bered by  any  other  housing  problems,  so 
that  we  do  not  plimge  this  key  Industry 
back  to  the  level  from  which  It  has  risen  so 
well,  so  strongly,  In   less  than  2  months. 

Mr.;SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Rexolved.  etc  .  That  section  217  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •■»3  OOO.OOO.OOO"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$7,000,000,000. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Gree.n1 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  PURTELL.  and  Mr.  EASTLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield, 
and,  if  so,  to  whom'' 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  J. 


THE  POSTAL  PAY  AND  RATE  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  happy 
that  the  President  approved  the  postal 
bill,  thereby  bringing  to  an  end  the  long 
stalemate  and  controversy  over  the  sal- 
aries of  postal  employees. 

From  a  start,  early  last  year,  when  the 
President  took  an  adamant  stand  against 
any  increa.se  in  postal  employees'  sala- 
ries— climaxed  by  his  veto  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding an  average  12  percent  salary  in- 
crease last  August — to  his  signature  of 
the  over- 10-percent  bill  last  night,  the 
Congress  has  come  a  long  way  in  con- 
vincing the  President  of  the  merits  of  iUs 
position.  I  am  happy  the  Nation's  postal 
employees  are  not  again  to  be  denied  a 
meritorious  increase  because  of  anotlier 
veto. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  the  President's 
comments  on  the  postal  policy  .section  in 
the  law.  The  President  certainly  cannot 
be  familiar  with  the  theories  or  the  de- 
tails involved  in  this  controversy. 

Stated  simply,  the  cost  of  handling  one 
item — free-in-coimty  newspapers — is  $14 
million  annually.  The  lo.ss  in  revenue  is 
computed  to  be  $1  million  if  carried  at 
the  established  rate  instead  of  being  car- 
ried free.  Under  the  President's  con- 
cept as  expressed,  only  the  $1  million 
loss  of  revenue  would  be  charged  off  as  a 
public  service  item.  The  iwlicy  state- 
ment declares  that  the  total  cost  of  han- 
dling this  mailing,  or  the  full  $14  million, 
should   be   charged   as  a   public   service 
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Item  and  not  charged  to  other  users  of 
the  maiL 

What  class  of  mall,  pray  tell,  does  the 
President  think  shotild  bear  the  cost  of 
this  Item  repeatedly  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  endorsed  by  him? 

Mr.  President,  we  intend  to  accept  the 
President's  request  and  study  this  fea- 
ture. We  think,  however,  other  items 
should  be  addea  to  it  and  nothing  taken 
away. 

FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  so 
that  I  may  request  consideration  of  a 
noncontroversial  bill? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  .so  that  the  Sen- 
ator may  mtroduce  a  noncontroversial 
bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  .so  that  I  may  have  a  noncontro- 
versial bill  considered' 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  havmg  a 
noncontroversial  bill  considered. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1656.  S. 
3890.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adju.-tment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3890>  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adju.stmcnt  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  1958  farm-acreage  allot- 
ments for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
di-sasters.  and  for  clher  purpo.ses. 

The  FRI^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi-si.ssippi. 

The  motion  was  a;;reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iS. 
3890  •  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acrcaue  allot- 
ments for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  simply  provides  that  in  cases  of  dis- 
asters, and  in  particular  in  cases  of  land 
which  is  under  water  because  of  floods, 
which  land  cannot  be  timely  planted,  the 
cotton  acreage  can  be  transferred  to  an 
adjoining  farm  or  to  a  farm  in  an  ad- 
joining county  and  planted,  provided  the 
farmer  who  has  suffered  because  of  the 
flood  Ls  interested  financially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cotton  on  the  land  where 
the  allotment  is  transferred.  The  his- 
tory of  the  cotton  acreage  planted  will 
remain  on  the  farm  which  has  suffered 
the  disaster. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  KNOWLAND  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression "substantial  portion"  of  a 
county's  allotment  as  u.sed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  raised  that 
question  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  interpretation  they  give  of 
the  term  "substantial  portion  "  is  that  it 
means  several  farms  within  a  coiuity  or 
an  area  of  a  county. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  What  Is  the  inter- 
pretation of  "several  farms'? 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion with  the  Department  also,  and 
their  interpretation  of  their  own  term 
is  that  it  means  from  4  to  5  or  6  farms 
within  a  county.  They  do  not  want  the 
legislation  to  be  so  loosely  written  that 
an  individual  farm  would  offer  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  honor  a  request 
that  it  be  classified  as  a  disaster  area  in 
a  county.  I  judge  in  reality  it  would 
mean  more  than  one  farm. 

The  E>epartment  has  assured  me  that 
it  will  endeavor  to  take  care  of  all  legiti- 
mate areas  which  have  suffered  natural 
disasters,  which  prevent  farmers  from 
timely  planting  or  replanting  their  cot- 
ton acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Then  the  bill 
would  take  care  of  the  type  of  situation 
experienced  in  California,  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  other  similar 
situations? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  the  situation 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  And  the  situation 
in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, with  the  inclusion  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  'V/here.  for  example. 
A,  B,  and  C  own  a  farm  in  county  1.  and 

A.  B,  and  X  own  a  farm  in  county  2,  is 
the  bill   intended  to  afford  relief   to  A. 

B,  and  C  if  the  farm  in  county  1  is  flood- 
ed, by  the  Department  authorizing 
appropriate  use  of  a  portion  of  the  farm 
in  county  2? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  cnnrted,  etc ,  That  section  344  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (n)  read- 
ing as  follows: 

••(ni  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  1058  farm  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments In  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted 
or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer 
of_Bll  or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  farm  In  the  county  so  affected 
to  another  farm  In  the  county  or  In  an  ad- 
joining county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  In  the 
production  of  cotton  and  will  share  In  the 
proceeds  thereof.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Acreage  history  credits  for  transferred 
acreage  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of  this  section  per- 
taining to  the  release  and  reapportionment 
of  acreage  allotments.  No  transfer  here- 
under shall  be  made  to  a  farm  covered  by  a 
1958  acreage  reserve  contract  for  cotton.  ' 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration    of     Calendar    No.     1657, 


House  bill  12181,  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Sectu-ity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  ptirposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clatise  and  insert: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual 
Security  Act  of   1958' 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  a 
statement  of  policy.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  economic  development  of  the 
Republic  of  India  to  Its  people,  to  demo- 
cratic values  and  Institutions,  and  to  peace 
and  stability  In  the  world.  Consequently, 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  other  nations  In  providing  support  of 
the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate 
to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  Its 
current  program  for  economic  development." 

Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "1958"  and  "$1,- 
600.000,000"  In  section  103  (a)  and  sub- 
htltuting  "1959"  and  "$1,800,000".  re- 
spectively; and  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentences  to  section  105  (b)  (4)  :  "The  Presi- 
dent annually  shall  review  such  findings  and 
shall  determine  whether  military  assistance 
1=  necessary.  Internal  security  requirements 
shall  not  norm.ally  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  to  American  Republics." 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  defense  support,  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "1958"  and  '•$750,000,000"  in 
section  131  (b)  and  substituting  "1959  "  and 
"1835,000,000,"  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4.  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  con- 
tains general  provisions  relating  to  mutual 
defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  142 
(b)  (Hi),  relating  to  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency account,  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remain- 
der exceed  the  requirements  of  such  pro- 
grapis,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such 
excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  which  are  consistent 
With  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(at  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  Is  hereby  created  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  tlie 
'r>evelopment  Loan  Fund'  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  'Fund')  which 
shall  have  succession  in  Its  corporate  name. 
The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be 
a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices 
In  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre- 
ceding "is  hereby"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "the  Fund";  strike  out  •he"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ••if;  strike 
out  "and  (3)"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "(3)";  Insert  before  the  period 
at   the    end    of    the    first   sentence    "and    (4) 
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the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation 
or  transaction  Involved";  strike  out  "from" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  "by"; 
Insert  after  the  third  sentence  "The  pro- 
visions of  section  855  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  pre- 
vent any  person,  including  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association, 
from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the 
Fund  In  any  operation  or  transaction,  or 
from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  con- 
nection with  any  operation  or  transaction, 
engaged  In  by  the  Fund.";  and  strike  out 
the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President's 
semiannual  repKirts  to  the  Congress  on  op- 
erations under  this  act.  as  provided  for  in 
section  534  of  this  act.  shall  include  detailed 
Information  on  the  implementation  of  this 
title." 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  substitute  "Fund" 
for  "President"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
strike  out  "against  the  Fund"  In  that  sen- 
tence; change  "authorized"  to  "made  avail- 
able" in  the  second  sentence;  and  Insert 
"assets  of  the"  before  Fund"  In  the  third 
sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended  " 

(c)  Amend  section  305.  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows; 

(1)  Insert  "management."  before  pow- 
ers" In  the  heading  ol  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(a)  The  man.ipement  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Board")  con- 
sisting of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out 
Its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  partic- 
ipated In  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies 
In  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet 
for  organization  purposes  when  and  where 
called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may.  In 
addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate actions  in  connection  with  the 
m.Tnagement  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend  and 
repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  author- 
ities, powers  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and 
Its  offloers  and  employees.  Tlie  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  dtem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations  In  connection 
with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regvilar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of 
business  of  the  Fund. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate 
of   $20,000    a   year.     There    shall   also   be   a 


Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Pund. 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  and  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $18.- 
000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  ofTlces  pro- 
vided for  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund, 
the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other 
ollirers  of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Board.  During  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  olfice  of  Manag- 
ing Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director,  or.  If  the 
Deuuty  Man.iging  Director  is  also  absent  or 
disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing 
Director  Is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the 
Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director.  Tlie  offices  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  positions 
otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

(I)  Strike  out  all  In  the  first  sentence 
preceding  ":  enter  Into"  and  substitute  "the 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  au- 
thorities vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board   may"; 

(II)  Strike  out  "may  be  deemed'  In  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  seutcaco  and  substi- 
tute "It  may  deem"; 

(III)  Str.ke  out  "under  this  title"  In  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "of  the  Fund"; 

(Ivi  Strike  out  "the  Miina?er  of"  in  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  In  the 
seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  "seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  •coIlecUon. ",  the 
following:  "adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  re- 
quire bonds  for  the  fiilthful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  Its  officers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums  there- 
on; sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate  name 
(provided  that  no  attachment.  Injunction, 
garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  i.ssued  ag.-\lnst  the  Fund  or  any 
officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any 
member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or 
against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by 
the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  In  his  official 
capacity);  exercise.  In  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent  or  decedent's  es- 
tates, the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  for  use  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to 
time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  malls 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
condltloiis  as  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government '; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  "operation" 
lu  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ",  or  In  carrying  out  any  func- 
tion." 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  sub.sectlon: 
'Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
empt the  Fund  or  Its  operations  from  the  ap- 
plication of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of 
title  28.  United  States  Cxle.  or  of  section 
367  of  the  RevLsed  Statutes  (5  XJ.  S  C  316). 
or  to  authorize  the  Fund  t.)  borrow  any  funds 
from  any  source  without  the  express  legis- 
lative perml.sslon  of  the  Congress. ■" 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(d)    The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the 

respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay.  or  compensation, 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S  C.  a254a),  except  that 
such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to 


the  total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that 
act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Pund 
covered  by  that  act,  the  percent  rate 
determined  annually  by  '.he  Civil  Servlc« 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  rate  specified  In  said  section  4 
(a).  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at 
least  quarterly  from  such  appropriation  or 
fund,  to  the  employees"  compensation  fund. 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Ljibor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and 
other  payments  ni.ide  from  such  fund  on 
account  of  Injuries  and  deatlis  of  its  em- 
ployees which  may  hereafter  occur.  The 
fund  shall  also  pay  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
coet  of  administration  of  the  respective 
funds  attributable  to  Its  emph^yees.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Civil  Service  Commlsslou  and 
the  Secretary  of  LJibor. 

"(C)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  tlie  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  b«  trans- 
ferred as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Admlnl.slra- 
tlon  may.  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Di- 
rector and  the  DlrecUir  of  the  International 
Cxjperation  AdmlnlstraUon  o.  as  determined 
by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund. 
Obligations  and  liabilities  Incurred  npr>inst. 
and  right.-?  established  or  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  or  with  respect  u->.  the  Develop- 
ment  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between 
August  14,  1957.  and  the  dale  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are 
hereby  transferred  to.  and  accepted  and  as- 
sumed by.  the  bxly  corporate  created  by 
section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  A  persr^n  serv- 
ing as  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan 
F\md  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  that  act. 
require  reappointment  In  order  to  serve  In 
the  office  of  Mani<g;ng  Director  proMded  for 
in  section  205   (b)    of  this  act." 

Set  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  techni- 
cal cooperation.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  304.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "$151,900,000"  and 
substitute  "«150.0<X).000  for  use  beginning  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959   " 

(b)  Amend  section  306.  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperuUon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Insert  "and  related  programs"  after 
"cooperation"  In  the  heading  of  the  section; 
Insert  "and  this  act'  after  "title"  In  the 
first  sentence;  and  insert  "and  related  "  after 
"cooperation  "   In    the   first  sentence. 

(2i  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 
strike  out  "$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953"  and  substitute  "•$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959";  Insert  'and  such  related 
funds  as  may  hereafter  be  established"  after 
"Assistance  ";  and  In  the  proviso  change  "to 
this  prt>gram  "  to  "for  such  purpose  "  and 
change  "to  the  program"  where  It  appears 
three  times  to  "lor  such  purjxwc." 

(3)  In  subsection  (bi.  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
profrram  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  "igsS"'  and  substitute 
"1959." 

SEr  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other 
programs.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a) In  section  400  (a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial a.ssl.stance.  strike  out  "1958"  and  "$250.- 
000  000"  In  the  first  sentence  anu  substitute 
"1959"  and  "$212,000,000".  respectively;  and 
strike  out  all  foUowlni^  "sUblllty"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
sert .1  ftcrlfxl. 
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(b>  Amend  section  401.  which  relates  to 
President's  special  authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Insert  ""and  Contingency  Fund"  after 
"Authority"'  In  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  In  the  first  sentence.  Insert  "for  use"' 
after  "made  available";  strike  out  ""such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act  "  and  substitute 
'use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section";  strike  out  "pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations contained  In"'  and  substitute 
•  for  use  under"";  and 

(II)  In  the  second  and  last  sentences  strike 
out  "section"  both  times  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "subsection."' 

(3)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c),  and  Insert  tlie  following  new  sub- 
section (b)  : 

■"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  asslsumce 
authorized  by  this  act,  other  than  by  title 
II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance. $100,000,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
In  such  year  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section   " 

(4  I  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
Inseit   "subsection  (a)  of  '  after  "under  " 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear- 
mar'Klng  of  funds,  strike  out  "1958"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substltvite  "1959  " 

(d)  Re|>eul  section  403,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  In  Joint  control  areas 

(e)  Amend  section  404,  which  relates  to 
respt)n8lbllltie«  in  Oormany,  by  striking  out 
"403"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'400  (a)."" 

(f)  Amend  :,ect.on  405.  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees    and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(li  In  subsection  to.  strike  out  all  fol- 
lowing ""fiscal  year"  and  sulMlllute  '"1959 
not  to  exceed  $1.200  000  for  contributions 
lo  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  Hlph 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate  '" 

(2)  In  sulMectlon  (di.  strike  out  "1058" 
and  ■■$5.5(X) OOO"  and  sutjslitute  "1959"'  and 
••$8,600,000.  "  respectively. 

(gi  In  section  40C,  which  relates  to  chil- 
dren's welfare,  strike  out  "1958"  and  substi- 
tute "1959  •" 

(h)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pal- 
estine refugees  In  the  Near  East,  amend  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to 
exceed  $25  million  to  be  used  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  lor  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  $5  mil- 
lion shall  be  available  only  for  repatriation 
or  resettlement  of  such  reiugees." 

(I)  In  section  409  (c).  which  relates  to 
ocean-freight  charge.*,  strike  out  ""1958""  and 
"$2,200,000"  and  substitute  "1959"  and 
"$2,100,000,"  respectively. 

(J)  In  section  410.  which  relates  to  Con- 
trol Act  expenses,  strike  out  ""1958""  In  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ""1959  "' 

(k)  Amend  section  411.  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "igsa"' 
and  ""$32,750,000"  and  substitute  "1959"  and 
"$31  million.""  respectively:  and  insert  "and 
title  II"  after  "title  I"  within  tlie  first 
parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  in.iert  "functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  act  or  for" 
before  ""normal."' 

(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation,  strike  out  "'the  agency 
primarily"  and  substitute  "an  agency"; 
substitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E).  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  to  that  subparagraph:  "Pro- 
viUed,    Tliat    In    the    event    tlie    fee    to    be 


charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  Is  reduced, 
fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for 
the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly 
reduced;";  and  Insert  after  "Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration" 
both  times  It  appears  In  subparagraph  (F) 
'"or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate."' 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  414  fb).  which 
relates  to  munitions  control,  add  the  follow- 
ing: ""Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of 
any  military  firearms  of  United  States  manu- 
facture, whether  or  not  advanced  In  value 
or  Improved  In  condition  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to 
similar  firearms  that  have  been  so  substan- 
tially transformed  as  to  become.  In  effect, 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  "" 

(n)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  "1958"  and 
'"$7,000,000"  In  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "1959"  and  "$5,500,000."  respectively. 

(o)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  ma- 
laria eradication,  insert  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized" In  the  second  sentence  "'to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  (other 
than  chapter  1.  title  I.  and  title  II)  ";  and 
strike  (jut  the  last  sentence. 

Stc.  9  Title  V.  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  provisions.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies  by  Congre.'^slonal  commit- 
tees, is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
In  svibsectlon  (b)  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "Prorirfrd.  That  each  member  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  committee  shall  make,  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee,  nn  Uemieed  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each 
such  foreign  currency  expended,  together 
with  the  purpo.ses  of  the  expenditure.  Includ- 
ing lodging.  me.Tls.  transportation,  and  other 
purposes  Within  the  first  30  days  that  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  In  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  con- 
solidate the  rep>orts  of  each  member  and  em- 
ployee of  the  committee  and  forward  said 
consolidated  report,  showing  the  total  Item- 
ized expenditures  of  the  committee  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  oJ  the  House  of 
Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  H(juse  of  Representatives  or  a 
Joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (If 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
Joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such 
report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  10  legisl.Htlve  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate." 

(b)  Section  509.  which  relates  to  shipping 
on  United  States  vessels,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "'Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  under  this  act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  (Public  Res.  17.  73d  Cong.. 
and  sec.  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended) ." 

(c)  Section  510.  which  relates  to  purchase 
of  commodities.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"title  II  or"  In  the  first  sentence:  and  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Funds  made 
available  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  title  III, 
and  title  IV  of  this  act  may  not  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  a  commodity  outside  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
60  percent  of  such  funds  from  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of   the  Mutual  Security 


Act  of  1958  may  be  used  for  the  procurement 
of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  States  If 
the  President  determines  that  such  procure- 
ment will  not  result  In  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or 
upon  the  Industrial  mobilization  base,  which 
outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  and 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  less  costly  procurement  abroad." 
(d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  retire- 
ment: None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern- 
ment; nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have 
been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to 
make  payment  on  such  debts:  Proridcd, 
That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  any  foreign  government  in  order 
to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such 
deposit  is  In  excess  of  the  amount  that  would 
be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the 
formula  prescribed  by  section  142  tb)  of  this 
act.  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such 
country  for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Sex-.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  organlEaUon  and  administration,  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  527.  which  relates  to 
the  employment  of  personnel,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

""(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  712,  or 
any  other  law  containing  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
performing  functions  under  this  act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any 
compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  performing  such  functions." 

(b)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows:  In 
subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  ""for  the  fiscal 
year  1958";  and  In  subsection  (c).  strikeout 
"Not  to  exceed  $18  million"  and  substitute 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed 
$26  million",  and  add  the  following  new 
clause  before  the  period:  "",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  act 
may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this 
act )  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere." 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provisions, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  "act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1967"  and 
substituting  "Act  of  1956.  1957,  or  1958"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  after  the  second  sen- 
tence: "Except  as  provided  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  510,  until  June  30,  1958, 
funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  so  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958." 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended)  and  substituting  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C. 
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040).  la  further  amended  by  Inserting  'De- 
velopment Loan  Fund;'  before  'Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.* 

"(c)  Ttk»  Oetenam  Base  Act.  as  amended 
<4!2  U.  a.  O.  1061).  la  further  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  1  (a),  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  after  subpara- 
graph (4) : 

"'(6)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States  or  any  execu- 
tive department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (Including  any  corporate 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States),  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract 
with  respect  to  such  contract,  where  such 
contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (other  than 
title  II  thereof),  and  not  otherwise  within 
the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such 
contract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or 
subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such 
contract)  (1)  shall,  before  commencing  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  provide  for  secur- 
ing to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged 
In  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  (2)  shall  main- 
tain in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term 
of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate 
contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged 
In  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  such  compensa- 
tion and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract.' 

"(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  "(3)  or 
(4)'  In  the  last  sentence  and  substitute 
therefor  '(3),  (4),  or  (5).' 

"(3)  In  subsection  1  (f),  insert  'or  in 
any  work  under  subparagraph  (5)  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section"  between  "this  sec- 
tion' and  "shall  not  apply." 

"(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Haxards 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701  ) ,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraph  after  subpara- 
graph (3):  'or  (4)  to  any  person  who  la  an 
employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act.  as  amended.  If  no 
compensation  Is  payable  with  respect  to  such 
injury  or  death  under  such  act,  or  to  any 
person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his 
personal  services  outside  the  United  States 
approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (other  than  title  II  thereof)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  in  cases  where  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved 
and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the 
appllcntlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  any  such  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  or  subordinate  con- 
tracts, work  location  under  such  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or 
classification  of  employees;" 

"(e)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "in  the  Department' 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  tliereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: 'Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re- 
signed from  the  Service,  or  retired  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  636  of  this  act  on  or 
after  November  14.  1957,  but  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to 
such  a  position,  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  such  other  position 
under  authority  of  this  section  as  amended. 
Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  spe- 
cial    contributions     deposited     Immediately 


prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any 
Buch  officer  under  title  Vm  of  this  act  oa 
salaries  In  excess  of  $13,500.' 

~(f)  SecUon  1011  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Ekluc&tlonal  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(h)  (1)  There  la  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  an  amount  to  restore  in 
whole  or  In  part  any  realized  Impairment 
to  the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  the  au- 
ttiorlty  to  make  informational  media  guar- 
anties, as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
through  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year. 

'"■(2)  Such  Impairment  shall  consist  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  losses  incurred 
and  Interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the 
revenue  earned  and  any  previous  appro- 
priations made  for  the  restoration  of  im- 
pairment. Losses  shall  include  the  dollar 
losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  has  determined 
to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  United  States,  or  (b) 
have  been  transferred  to  other  accounts 
without  reimbursement  to  the  special 
account. 

"■(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  Interest  and  In  satisfaction  of  notes 
Issued  or  a.ssumed  hereunder,  and  to  tlie 
extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal 
of  the  notes,  tlie  Director  Is  authorized  to 
issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  Slates  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties. 
Tiie  currencies  determined  to  be  unavailable 
for.  or  In  excess  of,  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  above  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  held  until  disposed  of.  and  any  dollar 
proceeds  realized  from  such  disposition 
sliall  be  deposited  In  miscellaneous  receipts." 

••(g)  The  act  of  May  26,  1949.  a«  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  151  (a)),  relating  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  of  State,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  section  1,  strike  out  •three'  and 
insert  'two.' 

""(2)  In  section  2.  designate  the  present 
language  as  "(a)'  and  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"■(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  the  Office  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which 
shall  be  filled  by  apjxjlntment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President  may 
initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ekxinomlc  Affairs  by  appcjlnting. 
without  further  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  officer  who.  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  held  the  position  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Any  provision  of  law  vesting 
authority  in  the  "Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs"  or  any  other 
reference  with  ref;pect  thereto,  is  hereby 
amended  to  vest  su:h  authority  in  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.' 

"(h)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  such  amendment  to  take  effect  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act: 

"'(b)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
tailed under  this  section  Is  entitled  to  credit 
for  all  service  whllo  so  detailed,  as  If  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President, 


with  countrlee  to  which  auch  membera  are 
detailed  to  perform  (unctions  under  thla 
section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United 
states  or  other  sharlnc  a<  the  cost  of  per- 
fprming  such  functions.' 

"(1)  Title  UI  of  the  Muttial  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law 
213,  82d  Cong  .  22  U.  8  C.  1013)  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  300.  (a)  ThU  act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korea,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assl.stance  will  strengthen  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  freedom  from  Slno-Sovlet  domination 
or  control,  or  (b)  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  maintain  a  national  government  Increas- 
ingly independent  of  Slno-Sovlet  domination 
or  control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  in  keep- 
ing with  their  already  established  political 
Independence.  The  President  shsll  Immedi- 
ately report  any  determination  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  with  reasons  therefor. 
Uj  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may.  notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  the  first  proviso 
of  section  103  (b)  of  this  act.  direct  the  con- 
tinuance of  assistance  to  a  country  which 
permits  shipments  of  Items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war  and  atomic 
energy  materials  to  any  nation  receiving  eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
sutjsectlon  (a»  of  this  section.' 

"(J)  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  June 
28.  1935.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  425).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$30,000'  and  in- 
serting ■$33,000'.  and  by  striking  out  $15,000" 
the  first  time  It  appears  uud  ln;>ertlng 
$18,000." 

"(k)  Section  2  of  the  act  of  July  11,  19&fl 
f70  Stat.  523),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  an'  down  through  Con- 
ference and"  and  substituting  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually,  for 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary 
Conference,  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  SUtes  Group  and  approved  by 
such  Conference,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed 
for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to  23  percent 
of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for 
that  year  by  all  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  such  Conference,  and." 

"(1)  Section  5  of  the  act  of  July  30.  1940 
(22  U  S  C  287q).  la  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tiie  following  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  National  Commlsalon  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  receive  and  accept  serv- 
ices and  gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or  ma- 
terials to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  as  set  forth  in  this  act 
and  In  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  th« 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 
disbursement  through  the  di.sbursemcnt  fa- 
cilities of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by 
grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  as  set  forth  In  this  act 
and  In  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
In  no  event  shall  the  National  Commission 
accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000 
In  the  aggregate  In  any  one  year.     Gifts  or 
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bequests  provided  for  herein  ahall,  for  the 
purtx>se8  of  Federal  Income,  aatata,  mxul  gift 
taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  toi  the 
United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annual  reports  of  receipt*  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  and  beqtiests  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tills  section.' 

"(m)  Tlie  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  joint  resollutlon  of  June  30. 
1948.  as  amended  (22  U  S.  C  272a  (a)), 
which  precedes  ".  as  apportioned"  is  amended 
to  read  as  followrs:  '(a)  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organi/aUon,  but  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  -such  expenses.' 

•■(n)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  TYade 
Development  Assistance  Art  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480  83d  Cong:  7  U  S  C  1704).  as 
amended  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (J)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•  "(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  ab- 
stract, and  disseminate  scientific  and  techno- 
logical Information  and  to  conduct  and  sup- 
port scientific  activiLles  overseas  including 
pro»;rams  and  prijjccts  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  such  as  cr»ordlnated  research 
against  diseases  cr  mmon  to  all  of  mankind  or 
unique   to   indivldu.il   rei?loris  of   the   globe  ' 

"(o)  "Tlie  act  of  June  14.  1948.  as  amended 
(22  U  6.  C.  21^0 )  authorizing  participation 
in  the  World  H.'alth  Organization,  is  amend- 
ed  by  adding   the   following  new  section  6: 

"  Sec.  6  The  Congrers  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind, because  of  their  widespread  prevalence, 
debilitating  effect?  and  heavy  toll  In  human 
life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco- 
nomic resources  and  productive  capacities, 
and  to  improve  their  living  condition.^,  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  cff  irts 
among  the  nations  for  research  against  dis- 
eases such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer  In 
furtherance  of  this  [Kjllcy.  the  Congress  In- 
vites the  World  Health  Orpanlzatl.  >n  to  Ini- 
tiate studies  looking  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  research  and  related  programs  against 
these  and  ether  dueases  common  to  man- 
kind or  unique  to  Individual  regions  of  the 
glolje  ■  " 

(c)  Amend  ?ecttnn  545.  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (j).  Insert  "the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  and""  nftcr  ""refer  to  "  and 
strike  out     title  11." 

(2|  in  subsection  (k).  insert  the  B  ard 
of  Directors  of  llie  DcveU  pment  I^oun  Fund 
and"  after  "refer  to"  and  s  .nke  out  "tUle  II." 

Stc  12  It  Is  the  sense-  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  view  of  the  friendly  relationships 
and  mutual  Interests  wh:ch  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  th  ;  other  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President 
should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
snd  other  applicable  le-;islatlon,  seek  to 
stretigthen  cooperation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  the  maximum  extent  by  encourag- 
ing Joint  programs  of  t 'chnical  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Sec  13.  Notwlthstandlrg  the  amendments 
made  In  sections  103  (a)  ind  1:31  (bi  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
by  sectioiis  3  and  4  of  this  act.  the  total  of 
new  appropriations  for  :nllltary  assistance 
and  defense  support  mado  pursuant  to  such 
sections  103  (a)  and  131  (b)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2.4(X).000.000.  "Tlie  President  Is  au- 
thorized during  the  fLscal  year  1959  to  trans- 
fer from  funds  approprated  pursuant  to 
such  section  103  (a)  to  unds  appropriated 
to  such  section  131  (I  ),  or  vice  versa, 
amounts  not  to  exceed  a  t)tal  ol  $235  million. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  time  I  have  had  the  respon- 


•Iblllty  for  presenting  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  to  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
bring  to  the  Senate  today.  H.  R.  12181. 
The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
♦3,068,900.000  for  various  programs  of 
mutual  aid  which  I  shall  presently  out- 
line. 

First  of  all,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  each  Senator's  desk  which  is  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  reasoning  which  convinced  the  com- 
mittee it  should  include  its  various  pro- 
visions. Contained  in  the  rejxart  are  all 
the  figures  on  the  proposed  amounts  of 
aid  which  the  committee  could  make 
public.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  have  more  detail  on  the  amounts 
of  assistance  for  various  countries  are 
invited  to  a.sk  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
are  sittinR  at  the  back  of  the  Chamber, 
With  the  classified  presentation  books.  I 
believe  that  these  books  will  give  my 
colleafjues  all  the  necessary  information. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that,  for  me, 
it  IS  in  no  sense  a  pleasure  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  Tliat  is  esE>ecially  the 
case  when  the  sum  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3  billion,  and  it  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  money  involved  is  to 
be  spent  for  purposes  abroad  at  a  time 
when  many  needs  exist  right  here  at 
home. 

As  the  Senate  knows  only  too  well, 
we  are  attempting  to  curb  a  recession  in 
this  country,  and  that  takes  money,  for 
unemployment  benefits.  for  public 
works,  and  for  a  multitude  of  otlier  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  time  we  are  at- 
tempting to  strengthen  onr  National 
Defense  E.stablishment  and  that  takes 
money,  lor  the  development  of  advanced 
weapons,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
our  existing  military  services.  We  are 
also  attempting  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional and  other  social  ser\'ices  and  that. 
too.  takes  money,  for  new  schools,  for 
hospitals,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other 
activities. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  the  public  to  a'>k  the  Senate  this 
question:  '"Why  do  you  recommend  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  uses 
abroad  when  so  many  needs  are  crying 
for  help  here  at  heme,  and  especially 
when  revenues  are  shrinking  under  the 
pressure  of  an  economic  recession?"  So 
it  is  quite  natural  for  the  Senate  to  in- 
quire very  carefully  into  the  need  for  and 
the  purpo.ses  of  an  authorization  of  about 
$3  billion,  such  as  is  contained  in  H.  R 
12181. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Committee 
on  Foreipn  Relations  has  done.  It  has 
examined  the  bill  itself  and  the  phil- 
osophy and  the  reasoning  behind  it. 
The  committee  has  examined  both  most 
carefully:  and  I  now  bring  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  it  pass. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  I  am 
not  unaware,  nor  has  the  committee  been 
unaware,  of  the  needs  at  home  to  which 
these  billions  might  be  applied.  I  have 
certainly  not  been  unaware  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sum  involved.  I  can  think  of 
many  things  which  might  be  done  here  at 


home  with  this  money.  I  am  sure  other 
Senators,  like  myself,  can  conceive  of 
many  useful  undertakings  In  their  own 
States  which  might  well  absorb  this 
money. 

It  is  understandable  that  Senators 
should  feel  that  way  about  their  States. 
It  would  not  be  understandable,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  to  feel  that  way  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation.  It  would  not  be 
understandable  if  they  should  be  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  of  all  the  States 
including  their  own — on  the  presumption 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  were  serving  their 
constituents. 

I  urge  Members  who  may  be  so  in- 
clined to  remember  that  this  Nation  ex- 
ists on  t^s^o  planes.  It  exists  as  a  national 
entity  with  internal  needs  and  chal- 
lenges and  as  a  national  entity  with 
external  needs  and  challenges.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  we  must  meet  our  inter- 
national problems.  TTie  question  is  not 
one  of  dealing  either  with  the  problems 
at  hom.e  or  the  problems  abroad.  The 
question  is  not  "either  or'  at  all.  The 
question  is  one  of  dealing  with  both  in- 
ternal and  external  problems  at  the  same 
time. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
of  any  other  State,  for  action  to  meet 
pressing  domestic  diflBculties.  In  the 
same  fashion,  however,  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defen:F:e, 
and  countless  other  officials  who  have 
called  for  action  to  meet  our  pressing 
international  difficulties. 

Of  course.  I  may  differ  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  on  many  specific  meas- 
ures which  they  pursue  abroad.  In  dif- 
fering, however,  I  do  not  overlook  their 
obvious  dedication  to  the  Nation  and 
their  great  knowledge  of  international 
factors  which  closely  relate  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare. 

When  the  President  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate as,  in  effect,  he  has  done  through  the 
bill  before  us,  and  says  that  this  mea.sure 
is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
this  country  and  other  free  countries,  are 
we  to  question  his  motives  or  his  sincer- 
ity? Are  we,  as  though  we  .^tood  on  some 
h'gher  pinnacle  of  patriotism,  on  some 
higher  summit  of  wisdom,  to  say  No, 
that  is  not  so;  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about?  Certainly,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  mea.sure,  we 
may  differ  with  the  methods  he  suggests. 
We  may  discover  overestimates  of  needs. 
We  mas  do  many  things  to  clothe  the 
measure  with  the  prudence,  the  care,  and 
the  safeguards  which  the  sj'stem  of  sepa- 
rate powers  wisely  requiies. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  good  faith  and 
In  good  sense  di-smiss  the  entire  measure 
PS  though  the  President  knew  nothing  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Nation's  needs  in  the 
world,  whereas  the  Senate,  by  contrast, 
knows  all. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  done  • 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  do  with  respect  to  a  meas- 
ure such  as  this,  a  measure  which  con- 
cerns   the   international    needs    of    the 
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United  States.    The  committee  assumed 
that  H.  R.  12181  was  proposed  in  good 
faith  by  the  President.    He  gave  us  his 
estimate  of  what  this  country  must  do, 
both  in  its  own  interests  and  in  the  way 
of  assistance  to  other  nations.    The  com- 
mittee examined  the  legislation  carefully 
and  modified  it  in  some  respects.     No- 
tably, the  committee  reduced  the  almost 
$3.3    billion   total   amount   requested   by 
$229  million.     It  gave  greater  emphasis 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  mutual  aid. 
It  wrote  in  tighter  controls  over  expendi- 
tures where  these  were  deemed  desirable. 
I  believe  the  bill  which  leaves  the  com- 
mittee is  a  considerably  better  bill  than 
the  one  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hearings,  virtually  all  of  them  public, 
were  held  from  March  19  to  April  2.  both 
inclusive.  The  committee  heard  as  wit- 
nesses almost  every  leading  official  of 
the  executive  branch,  including  the 
armed  services,  and  also  of  the  civilian 
departments  with  intimate  knowledKe  of 
the  purposes  and  operations  of  the  aid 
program.  In  addition.  I  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  sat 
through  an  all-day  meeting  during 
which  we  received  important  suggestions 
from  34  witnesses  of  the  general  public 
who  appeared  as  individuals  or  as  rep- 
resentatives of  public-spirited  national 
organizations,  with  business,  labor, 
farm,  and  other  interests.  The  com- 
mittee also  spent  many  hours  in  execu- 
tive sessions,  going  over  the  bill  clause 
by  clause,  before  bringing  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Moreover,  this  careful  consideration 
tooic  place  as  a  result  of  many  years  of 
committee  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  type  of  legislation.  H.  R.  12181  is 
not  the  first  bill  for  mutual  assistance  t  ) 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  daresay  that  most  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  committee  have 
considered  7,  8,  or  more  of  these  bills 
during  the  past  dozen  years. 

May  I  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
H.  R.  12181  has  been  weighed  In  the 
light  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  in- 
quiries into  a  measure  of  foreign  policy 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Senate.  I  refer 
to  the  work  last  year  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program.  The  Senate  will  recall 
that  in  1957,  the  mutual  assistance  pro- 
gram was  restyled  in  line  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  committee.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  this  process  of 
restyling  has  been  extended  in  the 
current  bill. 

H.  R.  12181,  as  now  .submitted,  pro- 
vides for  a  continuance  of  United 
States  aid — military,  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  other  aid — to  free  nations  for 
another  year.  It  provides  aid  for  the 
same  purposes  as  in  recent  years.  It 
provides  aid  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
common  defense  of  freedom  and  to  per- 
mit the  economic  and  social  progress  of 

the  non-CommunLst  world  to  continue 
at  a  rate  which  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Perhaps  some  Senators  may  regard  this 
bill  with  the  feeling,  even  if  they  do  not 
express  it,  of  "What,  again?"  I  must 
reply  to  that  sentiment  with  the  phrase. 
•Yes;    again."     I   ask   the   Senators    to 


examine  the  world  situation,  to  think 
about  that  situation  before  they  give  way 
to  a  sense  of  boredom  with  the  policy  of 
mutual  security,  to  a  sense  of  impatience 
with  still  another  act  of  mutual  aid. 

We  have  seen  in  the  year's  mterval 
since  last  we  considered  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  tangible  evidence  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  military  technology. 
The  Soviet  sputniks  have  looped  above 
our  heads  with  all  they  suggest  in  terms 
of  the  potential  nuclear-missile  capacity 
in  Russia.  Do  the  sputniks  suggest  that 
now  is  the  time  to  slacken  the  military 
interdependence  of  NATO  by  cutting  off 
military  aid?  Do  the  sputniks  suggest 
that  we  can  now  do  without  the  overseas 
bases  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
which  the  aid  programs  help  to  ensure 
for  our  use?  Do  the  sputniks  sugtiest 
that  now  is  the  time  to  permit  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Korean,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Vietnamese  armies — those 
armies  which  provide  a  military  bulwark 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Communist 
military  power  in  the  Far  East? 

The  committee  has.  however,  seen  fit 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  amount  for  mili- 
tary aid  and  related  defense  support  from 
the  President's  request  of  $2,635,000,000 
to  $2  4  billion.  It,  has  made  this  cut  only 
after  a  thoushtful  consideration  of  the 
international  situation,  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  military 
needs  of  the  free  world. 

However.   I   must  caution   the  Senate 
against  further  cuts.     I  must  point  out 
that   such   cuts  can   only   be   made   by 
seriously     contrn  dieting     the     informed 
views  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  our 
military  commanders  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  regions.    In  the  last  analysis,  fur- 
ther cuts  can  only  be  made  by  contradic- 
ting the  views  of  a  preponderant  majority 
of  the  committee  which  has  gone  to  con- 
."^iderable  pains  to  inform  itself  on  the 
need  for  military  aid  in  the  Free  World. 
Turning  next  to  the  sections  of  H   R. 
12181  which  dea;  with  economic  aid  in 
various  forms,  let  me  .say  that  the  bill 
docs   not   require   additional    authoriza- 
tions for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
The   Senate   will    recall    that    this   fund 
was  established  last  year  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  special 
committee.     The  objective  was  to  shift 
the    economic     a  distance     program    so 
rapidly   a.s   possible  from   a   grant   to  a 
loan  basis,  and  from  a  somewhat  hap- 
hazard uncoordinated  undertaking  into 
a  carefully  run  instrumentality,  closely 
integrated   with  ether  fl.scal-aid  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.    While  no  new 
moneys  are  requested  for  the  fund  this 

year,  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  do 
what  the  Senate  .special  committee  rec- 
ommended last  year,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish the  fund  as  a  Government  corpora- 
tion with  a  boaid  of  directors  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  interested 
Government  agencies.  This  step  is  one 
Which  is  likely  to  increa.se  the  business- 
like characteristics  of  the  fund.  It  is 
a  change  with  which  this  committee  is 
wholeheartedly  in  accord. 

As  for  other  a.spects  of  nonmilitary 
aid  in  H.  R.  12181.  the  bill  continues 
the  technical  assistance  program  with 
an  authorization  of  $150  milhon,  an  in- 


crease over  last  year's  appropriation 
which  was  $113  miUion.  May  I  add  that 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations supported  also  an  increase  in  this 
point  4  program,  an  increase  denied  by 
subsequent  appropriating  legislation. 

A  whole  new  economic  world  is  com- 
ing into  being  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  South 
America.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  this  country  make  no  mistakes 
in  dealing  with  this  New  World.  If  we 
do  not  make  them  we  shall  be  opening 
up  enormous  vistas  for  future  trade  and 
investment.  I  can  conceive  of  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  continuing  the 
people-to-peoplc  help  which  is  the  basic 
function  of  the  point  4  program.  This 
program  is  relatively  modest  when  com- 
pared with  the  military  program  and 
other  aspects  of  mutual  assistance.  It 
is  not  the  place  for  penny  pinching.  It 
is  the  place  for  wise  and  generous  and 
farsighted  action,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  that 
kind  of  action. 

In  addition  to  the  bilateral  program 
of  technical  aid.  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. H  R.  12181  will  ijermit  us  to 
continue  lo  participate  in  the  technical 
a.ssistance  and  related  programs  of  the 
United  Nation.s.  For  this  purjw.se  the 
sum  of  $20  million  is  provided,  subject  to 
the  provision  that  our  contribution  shall 
not  exceed  38  percent  of  the  total  U.  N. 
program.  Last  year  Congress  wisely 
adopted  the  sliding-scale  proviso  which 
has  reduced  our  contribution  from  45 
percent  last  year  to  38  percent  this  year 
and  which  will  ultimately  bring  about  a 
further  drop  to  33 » 3  i)ercent.  I  use  the 
word  "wisely,"  because  the  sliding  scale 
is  designed  to  put  our  contribution  on 
the  same  level  as  our  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  itself. 
That  level  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
fair  contribution  and  I  can  see  no  rea.son 
at  this  time  why  it  should  not  apply  to  a 
worldwide  undertaking  such  as  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  effort. 

In  addition  to  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  whose  authorization  is  con- 
tinued. H  R.  12181  also  provides  special 
and  contingency  funds  to  meet  unusual 
or  unforeseen  International  situations 
which  it  Is  in  our  national  Interest  to 
meet.  For  the.se  purixvses  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $212  million  for  special  as.si.st- 
ance  and  $200  milhon  for  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

The  bill  also  contain.s  $87,400,000  for 
various  special  programs.  The  Senate 
Is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  types  of 
expenditures  authorized  by  the.se  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  have  been  going 
on  for  some  tune  as,  for  example,  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refu- 
gee Fund,  the  Children's  Fund,  the  U.  N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  a.ssistance  to  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  shipping  relief  parcels  abroad, 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  program,  and  the 
Malaria  Eradication  Fund. 

The  .sections  involving  special  and 
contingency  assistance  have  been  revised 
in  this  years  legislation  as  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  committee  report  In  re- 
writing the.se  sections  a  step  forward 
has  been  taken  toward  clarifying  the 
categories  of  aid  as  generally  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate's  special  commit- 
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tee  last  year.  This  revision  should  per- 
mit more  effective  control  and  account- 
ability, and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  in  accord  with  it  To  be  sure, 
the  change  still  penrits  the  President 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  u.se  of  the 
Conlmgency  Fund.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  can  hardly  presume  Lo  schedule 
in  advance  the  earthijuakes  and  other 
natural  disasters  which  are  likely  to 
occur  during  the  comirg  fiscal  year.  We 
can  hardly  tell  in  advance  what  countrj- 
Is  likely  to  encounter  i  special  military 
and  economic  problem  which  it  may  be 
in  our  interest  to  help  meet.  Tlie  Con- 
tingency Fund  is  prov  ded  for  purposes 
of  that  kind  and  the  Piesident,  perforce, 
must  be  perrrutted  wid  i  discretion  xn  its 
use. 

OUier  minor  chanp  ?s  having  to  do 
with  adminisUative  and  personnel  mat- 
ters are  also  reflected  in  H.  R.  12181. 
Senators  will  note  thefe  changes  in  sec- 
tions 9.  10.  and  11  of  Die  bill. 

The  committee  addressed  itself  to  sev- 
eral questions  of  policy  which  deserve 
tlie  Senate ".N  attention.  I  mention  tliem 
only  briefly  in  the  expi-ctation  that  the 
members  who  proix)>ed  the  jsolicy 
changes  or  additions  v  ill  discuss  them 
fully. 

A  statement  of  policy  was  agreed  to 
by  llie  committee,  to  tl  e  effect  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  economic  developn  ent  of  Uie  Re- 
public of  India  and  th:  t  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  tliat  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  other 
nations  in  providing  sui  port  of  the  type, 
magnitude,  and  duraton.  adequate  to 
a.ssist  India  to  complel'-  successfully  its 
current  program  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  committee  furtrimnore  recom- 
mends to  the  S  nate  a  i  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Defense  A.^sLstance  Control 
Act  of  1051— the  so-called  Battle  Act— 
which  Is  designed  to  h<  Ip  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  Ea.'it^m  Europe  and 
other  areas  to  achieve  greater  political, 
economic,  and  social  freedom  from  com- 
munism by  easuij;  the  riitrictions  on  our 
allies'  trade  with  tho.se  areas. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted  by 
the  committee,  v^hich  vill  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  here 
of  any  military  Area  -ms  of  original 
United  States  manufacture. 

Another  amendnient  *as  adopted,  the 
effect  of  which  Is  gene  ally  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  defense  support,  technical  as- 
sistance, special  assista  ice.  and  contin- 
gency funds  for  ofT.shore  commodity  pro- 
curement. I  was  particularly  gratified 
by  this  action  because  of  the  economic 
sit -mt ion  in  our  country  today. 

Tlie  latt  amendment  whicli  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  one  con- 
cerning Latin  America.  It  expres.ses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in 
the  Western  Hcmisphe  e  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  by  encouriRinR  joint  pro- 
grams of  technical  and  economic 
development.  Tins.  I  b<-lieve.  is  a  fitting 
response  to  the  acts  ol  hostility  which 
we  have  recently  witnessed  in  the  hem- 
isphere. Those  acts,  ho  vevcr  deplorable 
they  may  have  been,  have  served  one 
good  purpose.  They  have  made  clear 
tliat  all  is  net  riyht  with  Intcr-Amcrican 


relations  despite  the  a-ssurances  we  have 
been  receiving  to  that  effect  in  recent 
years.  I  do  not  expect  that  this  amend- 
ment will  result  at  once  in  the  under- 
taking of  Joint  programs,  but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  direct  the  administration's 
attention  to  the  need  for  greater  con- 
sideration of  inter-American  economic 
problems. 

If  I  may  summarize  this  presentation, 
let  me  say  that  the  principal  effects  of 
the  proposed  legislation  on  the  mutual 
security  program  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  bear  in  mind  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  H.  R.  12181  provides  for  a  total 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1959  of 
$3,068  900.000  as  contrasted  with  a  total 
authorization  of  $3,342,083,000  in  the 
present  year. 

Second.  It  changes,  to  some  extent, 
the  ratio  of  military  and  nonmilitary  aid 
In  favor  of  the  latter,  although  military 
and  related  aid  still  represent  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authorized  expenditures 
in  tnis  act. 

Third  It  puts  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  a  corporative  basis,  a  more  bus- 
mcsslike  arrangement. 

Fourth.  It  strengthens  the  point  4 
program. 

Fifth  It  clarifies  the  special  and  con- 
tingency categories  of  mutual  aid. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  mutual 
security  program  remains  an  effort  to 
maintain  in  the  world  the  position  of  the 
United  State.s  and  of  freedom  itself.  At 
times  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  or  to  do 
less  to  maintain  that  position.  At  times 
It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  military  de- 
fence factors  and  at  other  times  eco- 
nomic factors.  Until  there  is  reasonable 
certainty,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  of  freedom  is  se- 
cure, this  effort  must  go  on.  and  this 
r>olicy  of  mutual  assistance  must  be  pur- 
sued. The  President  has  said  that  this 
effort — the  policy  of  mutual  security — 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country.  The  Senate  and  Congress  will 
make  thi.s  effort  and  this  policy  pos.sible 
by  pa.'sing  the  bill.  H  R   12181. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GREEN.    T  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
entire  presentation  of  his  report  on  be- 
half of  our  committee.  It  is  due  the 
Senr.tor  from  Rhode  Island  to  say  that  I 
think  I  Sijcak  for  both  sides  of  the  table 
In  our  committee  when  I  express  to  him 
oui'  appreciation  for  the  impartial  lead- 
ership he  has  extended  to  us  as  we  have 
conducted  hearings  and  then  have  had 
our  executive  session  and  discussions  on 
this  very  important  and  highly  com- 
plicated bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eitih  Relations,  has  performed  a  very  dif- 
ficult service,  because  his  is  a  difficult  as- 
signment, oh  a  very  controversial  bill, 
in  a  manner  which  is  a  great  credit  not 
only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  committee 
and  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows,  I  have   reservations  concerning 


some  parts  of  the  bill.  I  voted  to  report 
the  bill  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
best  composite  of  the  varying  points  of 
view  within  the  committee;  that  m  its 
final  form  it  was  a  constructive  propos- 
al; and  that  it  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  amendments  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  some  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  and,  I  am 
sure,  by  other  Senators  who  are  not  on 
the  committee. 

But  even  though  I  have  my  differ- 
ences with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  other  Senators  on  some 
points  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  regard 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  its  overempha- 
sis on  military  aid,  at  the  exF>ense  of 
much  more  needed  economic  aid,  never- 
theless I  want  the  Recoi^d  to  show  that 
I  feel  personally  indebted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  I  think  every 
other  member  of  the  committee  does,  for 
the  very  fine  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  committee  s  deliberations 
on  the  bill  and  has  brought  it  before  the 
Senate  by  means  of  a  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee of.  as  I  recall,  14  to  1  in  support 
of  the  bill.  I  congratulate  him  upon 
that  leadership. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  next 
few  days.  I  shall  present  some  of  my  in- 
dividual views  which  I  expressed  in  the 
committee,  and  I  shall  submit  a  few 
amendments.  But  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  know  that  I  shall 
do  so.  not  with  any  reflection  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  only  in 
expressing  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion which  I  have  with  him  in  regard  to  a 
maiter  of  emphasis,  not  a  matter  of  ob- 
jectives. 

This  evening  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  discussed  some  objectives  in 
connection  with  the  importance  of  for- 
eign aid  to  the  security  of  our  country, 
and  I  am  in  complete  agreemert^  with 
him  as  to  the  objectives.  Whatever  dif- 
ference I  have  is  over  the  method  of 
implementing  the  objectives. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhexie  Island  concludes 
his  presentation,  because  I  am  sure  that 
if  all  the  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  were  present  at 
this  time,  they  would  state  that  they 
share  my  views. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  what  he 
has  said;  his  remarks  touch  my  heart 
very  deeply. 

The  work  has  been  hard,  but  I  have 
had  able  assistance  from  all  members  of 
the  committee.  Throughout  our  labors, 
and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  there 
has  been  no  trace  of  partisanship. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained   the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
briefly  to  me,  so  that  I  may  submit  some 
amendments  and  make  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First  of  all.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  join  in  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  ver>'  fine  work 
performed  by  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  I  Air.  Green  1. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  committee  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  several  chairmen.  No  chairman 
under  whom  I  have  served  has  worked 
with  greater  diligence  or  has  been  more 
constant  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties than  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  have  not  been 
of  a  partisan  nature.  Senators  have 
honestly  differed  regarding  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  general,  I  have  supported,  and  I 
do  support,  the  principle  of  mutual  se- 
cur  ty  and  thereby  of  helping  to  main- 
tain a  Pree  World  of  free  men. 

It  happens  that  I  am  concerned  about 
at  least  one  section  of  the  bill,  and  p>er- 
haps  about  two  sections.  During  the 
committee's  deliberations.  I  made  some 
reservations;  and  I  believe  that  in  good 
conscience  I  must  submit  an  amendment 
to  at  least  one  section  of  the  bill.  But 
that  situation  does  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral   problem    which    confronts   us. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  amendments 
to  H.  R.  12181,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  asic  that  the  text  of  these 
amendments,  which  show  the  subsec- 
tions of  th?  bill  they  seek  to  change,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
will  lie  on  the  table,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Reco.hd. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Knowland  are  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  down  through  line  24  on  page  59. 

On  page  59.  In  line  25.  strike  out  "(J)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)." 

On  page  60.  in  line  4.  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(Ji." 

On  page  60,  line  16.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu   thereof  "(k)." 

On  page  61.  In  line  16.  strike  out  "(m)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)." 

On  page  61.  In  line  23.  strike  out  "(n) "  and 
ln.<;ert  In  lieu  thereof  "(m)." 

On  page  62,  In  line  11.  strike  out  "(o)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(n)." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  have  submitted  will,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  eliminate  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  seek 
to  open  up  economic  assistance  to  all 
Communi.'^t-controlled  nations  except 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Battle  Act 
was  pa.ssed  by  the  ConE;ress  in  1951.  900 
million  people,  in  13  Communist  na- 
tions— 36  percent  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation— had  lost  their  freedom  to  the 
most  godless  tyranny  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Today,  7  years  later,  there  are 
still  over  900  million  people  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  In  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Yugoslavia,  Al- 
bania. BuUaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Eiist 
Germany.  Hungary.  Poland,  Rumania. 
Korea,  China,  and  Russia,  the  hopelessly 
enslaved  in  the  Communist  world  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  only  salva- 
tion and  the  only  expectation  of  the 
future  of  a  Free  World  of  free  men. 

The  Commimist  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Commimist  China  who  direct 


and  control  the  economies  of  the  rest  of 
the  Commimist  nations  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  be  greatly  relieved  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  amendment  which  would  al- 
leviate for  them  the  burdens  of  providing 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living  in  these 
nations,  while  retaining  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  complete  control  over  the 
pohtical  destinies  of  the  citizens  of  these 
nations. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  give  its  approval 
to  the  principle  that  the  taxpayers  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  al- 
ready have  contributed  billions  of  dollars 
toward  our  defense  efforts,  should  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  economies  of  the 
Communist  satellite  nations,  the  Senate 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  helping  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  eventual  freedom 
for  the  peoples  now  held  in  Communist 
captivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Senate  P'oreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  report  do  not  hold 
up  in  the  face  of  critical  scrutiny.  No 
third  category  of  nations  is  in  the  proce.ss 
of  moving  away  from  Communist  control 
and  of  establishing  some  measure  of  in- 
dependence. In  recent  years  the  brutal 
crushing  of  the  uprisings  in  Poland  and 
Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  stark 
testimony  as  to  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
people  of  any  Communist  nation  who  at- 
tempt to  assert  their  natural  independ- 
ence. This  also  constitutes  a  clear  refu- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  a  Free 
World  of  free  men.  we  must  understand 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  com- 
munism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  commu- 
nism in  Czechoslovakia;  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  communism  in  Red 
China  and  communism  in  Hiuigary; 
there  is  no  difTerence  between  commu- 
nism in  North  Korea  and  communism  in 
Poland. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  place  its  approval  on  these  provLsions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  for,  if  ap- 
proved, tiiey  would,  in  my  judgment,  at 
least,  have  such  grave  con.sequences  to 
the  people  in  both  the  Free  World  and 
the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Orcyon  for  yiold- 
in.cT  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinpui.'^hed  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  co- 
operation with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  earlier  thts  afternoon  I  agreed 
to  postpone  until  after  the  pas.sape  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
bill,  so-called,  iH.  R.  12065)  the  com- 
ments which  I  shall  make  very  briefly 
now  in  regard  t^  three  items. 

The  first  relates  to  the  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  bill,  so-called. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  series  of  tele- 
grams which  I  have  received  from  in- 
dividuals and  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations in  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
either  in  opposition  to  the  bill  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and     of     course     the     same     bill 

finally  was  passed  today  by  the  Senate 

or  in  support  of  amendments  to  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives each  one  of  which  was  rejected  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  In  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  read  only  1  or  2  of  the  tele- 
grams, and  shall  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  othfrrs  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  first  telegram  come.s  from  Mrs 
Cecelia  P  Galey,  the  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  Governors  Advi.sory  Committee. 
She  also  happens  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Oregon  Workmen's  Compen.sation  Com- 
mission. She  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
public  .'servants  in  the  State,  and  Ls  well 
qualified  to  render  a  valued  Judf,'ment 
on  the  bill  which  wa,s  pa-ssed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which 
the  Senate  considered  today,  and  finally 
pa&sed. 

Her  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Salem,  Orec  .  May  15.  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Moe.se. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

V/a.'^hington,  D  C  • 
Tlils  is  to  advise  you  that  Governor  Holmes* 
advisory  council  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation consisting  of  17  members  repre- 
senting labor.  mana^:oment,  and  the  public. 
In  a  regular  meeting  May  14,  1958,  unani- 
mously opposed  pa.-j.sage  of  H  R  12065  now 
being  considered  by  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Cecelia  P  Oalet, 

Chairman.  Governor  s  Advisory  Committee. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
Cora  Banford.  who  i.s  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare.    Her  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Portland,  Obec  ,  May  27, 1958. 
Hon   Watnf  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C.T 
Oregon  State  conference  on  social  welfare 
believes  H  R  12065,  as  reported  by  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Inadequately  meets  un- 
employment problems.  frge  you  fight  In 
Senate  to  provide  16  additional  weeks  manda- 
tory coverage  from  Federal  grant.  i;rge  need 
for  Federal  matching  fund  for  general  assist- 
ance given  Individuals  not  eligible  for  un- 
employment Insurance  and  urge  enactment 
of  Federal  standards  for  unemployment  In- 
surance. 

Cora  Banford. 

Prendent. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  Mrs. 
Banford  on  another  pha.se  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

Please  fight  for  teeth  In  H  R.  12065  addi- 
tional 16  weeks  benefit  mandatory  State  par- 
ticipation Federal  supervision  unemployment 
Insurance  proposed  In  Kennedy  bill  Federal 
matching  funds  for  general  assistance.  Oood 
luck. 

Mrs.  Cora  Baneord. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Carol  Winters, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  chapter  of  the 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Social  Workers' 
social  policy  and  action  committee,  which 
reads: 

fiuKgest  you  propose  amendment  H.  R. 
12065  on  Senate  floor  restore  mandatory  un- 
employment compensation  and  extension  18 
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weeks  additional  paid  ftom  Federal  grant. 
Urge  new  separate  bill  Feleral  grant  general 
assistance  for  those  not  covered  by  uneai- 
ployment  compcnsatloa. 

I  ask  unanimous  cor  sent  to  have  two 
other  telegrams  printel  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pendleton.  Ojec  .  May  24,  1958. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Butldinj. 

Waihingon.  D  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned In  the  unemployrient  situation  now 
existing  In  the  State  of  C'regon.  particularly 
so  on  the  situation  as  it  eflects  Umatilla 
County  where  we  ikjw  hive  mor;  than  600 
people  unemployed  throu  ;h  no  fault  of  their 
own.  We  are  asking  ycu  to  support  the 
following  resolu*  Ion; 

Therelore.  be  It 

Revolted,  Tliat  the  Penlleton.  Oreg  ,  Labor 
Council  requests  that  the  United  .Stales  Sen- 
ate and  particularly  the  Senators  from  our 
State  be  urged  to  give  their  full  support 
toward  enactment  of  urgently  needed  Im- 
provement In  unemployment  Insurance,  In- 
cluding raising  the  benef  t  amounts,  extend- 
ing the  weekly  duratlo  i.  and  broadening 
coverage  both  for  the  jmergenry  and  the 
long  run  by  the  enactment  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  laws  In  c  rder  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  co  nmunliy  be  main- 
tained, that  recovery  be  i  ncouraged,  and  the 
plight  of  millions  of  wagt  and  salary  workers 
and  their  families  be  alle.lated. 

Tlianks  for  past  c<K>per  itlon. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Mtra  Beck. 
Secretary.  Pendleton,  Oreg  ,  Labor  Council. 

Aitoona  Pa,  May  28.  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Duildtrg, 

V.'ashmgton.  D  C  : 
We,  of  local  2017,  TWU  AFL-CIO  In  Ai- 
toona, Pa.  represent  o.er  15,000  railroad 
workers  In  this  area  <3ver  10.000  of  our 
members  are  furhnighe  1.  Of  tliese  10  000 
over  5.000  have  exh.iustel  tholr  rKllrortd  un- 
employment benefits,  "■'herefore.  In  behalf 
of  our  entire  membershl3  we  urge  your  sup- 
port H  R  12065  and  It.s  r.\llroad  amendments 
proposed  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Ralph  Basom. 

President. 
Frank  Deleo, 
Vice  PT'-sident,  Executive. 

Will: AM   Fabano, 
Vcc  Pre  ndent.  Grievances. 
A   L  Germano, 

R( cording  Secretary. 
N    E    Weyant. 

S<  cret ary -Treasurer . 
And  local  executive  lioard  of  local  2017. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  selected  these 
telegrams.  Mr.  President — and  mark 
wha>  I  now  say  about  the  representa- 
tions made  to  me  by  responsible  leaders 
in  my  State  with  rci;ard  to  this  prob- 
lem— out  of  several  .'core  of  trlef^'rams. 
more  than  a  hundreci.  wliich  I  received 
from  the  State  of  On-fion  while  this  bill 
was  pending  before  the  Senate,  express- 
ing either  disapproval  of  the  House  bill 
or  urging  the  kind  of  amendments  sug- 
gested in  the  telegrams  I  have  Just  read. 

Therefore  I  found  myself  in  a  dilemma 
when  I  came  to  vote  this  afternoon  on 
the  Hou.se  bill.  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself  as  to  my  criticism 
of  the  bill.  In  an  earlier  discussion 
today  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ByrdI.  I  expressed  the  great 
philosophical  difference  that  exists  in  the 


Senate  between  those  who  again  argue 
States  rights  and  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  the  position  that  human  rights 
and  himian  welfare  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  in  this  issue,  to  exercise  its 
responsibility  by  enacting  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefit  bill  which  would 
really  benefit  the  unemployed. 

I  replied  to  the  argument  that  the 
Hou.se  bill  was  an  alleged  emergency  bill 
designed  to  meet  an  emergency  need  by 
pointing  out  that  it  would  not  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  emergency  problem, 
but  that  it  would  prolong  the  emergency, 
for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  States, 
as  the  messages  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernors indicated — and  they  a:e  all  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  committee — simply 
would  not  take  the  action  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  alleged  would  be 
available  to  the  States. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  the  bill 
flies  ripht  in  the  fact  of  political  realities 
at  the  State  level;  that  State  politicians 
who  in  many  Jurisdictions — and  this 
fact  ousht  to  be  faced — are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  powerful  employer  groups 
are  going  to  find  it  very  difTicult,  in  the 
face  of  employer  lobbies,  to  urge  special 
sessions  of  legislatures  and  the  pa.ssing 
at  the  Slate  level  of  le.ai  lation  which 
would  bring  some  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

I  pointed  out  that  a  review  of  past 
debates,  over  the  decades,  on  grea.  pieces 
of  social  welfare  legislation,  will  dis- 
close almost  verbatim,  or  at  least  in 
e:sence.  the  argument  that  we  heard 
from  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
BvRDl  today,  and  other  Senators,  who 
still  contend  that  enacting  Ic^ntlation  in 
keeping  with  the  general  welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution  involves  a  trans- 
gression of  States  rights  and  State 
jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  think  tbat  was  ever  a  eood 
arsumcnt  at  any  time  in  our  history; 
but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  great 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  during  recent  decades,  to 
argue  that  an  economic  emercency  prob- 
lem which  has  been  cau  :d  by  national 
conditions — and  I  say.  respectfully,  in 
this  instance,  by  Federal  Government 
administration  policies  in  no  .small 
part — can  be  or  should  be  handler'  on 
a  State  basis  is  simply  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  progress.  Tliat  is  why.  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Vir.qinia 
this  morning,  I  completely  disagreed 
with  his  philosophy  of  government. 

In  my  judgment,  it  bodes  ill  for  Amer- 
ica if  we  continue  to  defeat  legislation, 
as  we  did  in  the  Senate  today  on  a 
series  of  amendments,  with  the  result 
that  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  as- 
sume its  responsibility,  along  with  the 
States,  in  a  cooperative  program  affect- 
ing human  welfare. 

I  make  these  brief  comments  on  this 
matter  now  so  that  leaders  in  my  State 
and  constituents  in  my  State  will  un- 
derstand, as  will  app>ear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  voted  for  each  one  of 
the  amendments  on  the  subject  matter 
set  forth  in  the  telegrams  I  have  read. 

I  did  my  best  to  have  adopted  more 
of  a  so-called  grant  approach  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  problem.  I 
sought  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
assume   its  share  of   the  responsibility 


and  burden  In  connection  with  much- 
needed  unemployment  insurance  benefit 
assistance  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  fellow  Americans  who  need  the  neces- 
sities of  life  such  assistance  would  bring 
them,  which,  in  my  judgment,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  get  under  the  bill  passed 
today. 

I  said  this  morning,  and  in  the  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  my 
vote  on  the  bill  I  want  to  repeat,  we 
pas.sed  a  "buckpassing"  bill  to  the 
States.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think,  has  walked  out  on  its 
responsibilities  to  the  unemployed  people 
of  America.  I  would  have  the  people  at 
the  grassroots  take  note  that  is  what 
happened  in  the  Senate.  I  repeat,  that 
instead  of  all  this  talk  about  a  special 
session  of  the  legislatures  being  called 
in  the  States,  what  is  needed  is  a  special 
session  of  the  White  House,  because  I 
think  the  White  House  walked  out  on 
this  problem,  too. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  an  obligation  to  exercise 
some  leadership  in  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem because,  from  his  position,  he  could 
have  done  much  to  have  persuaded  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  general  welfare 
legislation  for  which  the  unemployment 
situation  calls. 

People  in  my  State  may  ask.  "'VMiy  did 
you  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage?' 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted 
for  it,  not  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
satisfactory  bill,  but  because  I  knew  I 
would  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  a  more  satisfactory  bill.  I 
voted  for  it.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
recognized  that  in  this  bill  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  States  to  proceed, 
at  the  State  level,  to  do  a  little  good  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  if  they  will,  al- 
though I  do  not  expect  many  of  them 
will;  and  I  think  the  statements  from 
the  governors  indicate  that  the  chances 
are  not  very  good. 

I  voted  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Pre-sident.  not 

because  I  thought  the  bill  satisfactory., 
but  becau.se  it  was  the  best  bill  I  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for,  un- 
satisfactory as  it  is. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  who 
urged  me  to  vote  against  the  bill,  that 
if  they  will  take  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  study  the  history  of  the  debate 
on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  most  of  them 
will  reach  the  same  decision  I  reached 
after  we  were  voted  down  on  one  amend- 
ment after  another.  They  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  follow  on  the  last  vote  was 
to  vote  for  the  best  we  could  get,  un- 
satisfactory as  it  was. 

I  also  want  those  who  suggested  that 
the  bill  should  be  defeated  to  know  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
continue,  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  Senate, 
to  try  to  gain  more  and  more  support 
for  the  kind  of  general  welfare  legisla- 
tion which  he  supported  by  way  of 
amendments  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  type  of 
political  philosophy  which  I  think  is 
highly  regressive  and  is  lacking  in  any 
progressive  point  of  view,  as  represented 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  I  say  that  with  due 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
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but  aa  one  who  wants  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  completely  dissociate 
myself  from  the  political  philosophy  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  expressed  in  urg- 
ing the  Senate  to  pass  the  House  bill, 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the  so- 
called  States  rights  arguments  which 
were  used  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
have.  In  fact,  no  standing  so  far  as  our 
constitutional  system  is  concerned.  As 
we  find  to  be  true  so  often  with  respect 
to  proposals  for  legislation  which  would 
result  in  the  Federal  Government  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  under  tiie 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  have  found  many  of  oui"  col- 
leagues crying  out  about  States  rights, 
when  the  States  rights  argument  was 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  The 
argument  was  never  material  to  the 
issue.  What  those  Members  were  really 
arguing  was  that  they  thought  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  exercise  the  juris- 
diction which  under  the  Constitution  it 
has  a  perfect  right  to  exercise. 

We  did  not  hear  any  suggestion  that 
the  amendments  we  offered  were  uncon- 
stitutional, although  if  we  go  back  to 
the  Record  at  the  time  of  the  original 
social-security  debate,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  that  debate  compared  to  the 
debate  of  past  few  days  on  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance-benefit  bill  for  in 
tho>se  days  some  were  still  making  the 
argument  that  the  proposal  would  be 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  answered  that  argument. 

However,  we  still  hear  the  repetitive 
arguments  about  States  rights  in  can- 
nection  with  general-welfare  legislation. 
Again,  let  me  say  for  the  Record  that 
the  States  ris^hts  argument  has  no 
standing  at  any  time  in  connection  with 
any  Federal  legislative  proposal  unless 
the  proponent  of  the  argument  wants  to 
try  to  establish  the  premise  that  the  par- 
ticular measure  is  uncorLstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  unless  a  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  proposed  in  the  Senate  is 
unconstitutional,  then  there  can  be  no 
States  rights  issue  involved. 

I  am  always  very  much  surprised 
when  some  of  my  beloved  friend.s  in  the 
Senate  who  come  from  the  South  argue 
States  rights,  when  what  the^  really 
mean  is  that  they  think  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  exercise  the  jurisdiction  it 
has.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact, 
Mr.  President,  that  each  and  every  one 
of  amendments  we  fought  for  in  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  produce  a  bill  which 
would  result  in  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  what  I  think  is  its  clear  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  were  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  fell  within  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  a  given  proposal  is  within 
the  delegated  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  it  cannot  possibly 
violate  States  rights. 

The  slogan  of  States  rights  has  been 
used  so  effectively  by  some  of  xny  friends 
from  the  South  over  the  decades  that 
many  persons  get  the  idea  that  States 
rights  really  are  involved  in  an  issue 
such  as  we  considered  today,  when  in 
fact  there  Is  no  States  rights  issue  in- 
volved at  all.  So  we  hear,  as  the  pages 
of  the  Record  will  show,  arguments  such 


as  we  had  from  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia today,  that  we  were  seeking  to 
coerce  the  States — which  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense— and  that  we  were  seeking  to  dic- 
tate to  the  States,  which  is  more  non- 
sense. All  we  were  attempting  to  do  was 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  with  respect 
to  a  common  problem,  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutionally delegated  prerogatives. 

Unless  the  proponents  of  the  States 
rights  argument  wanted  to  contend  that 
what  we  were  proposing  was  unconsti- 
tutional, what  they  oupht  to  have  been 
talking  about  was  public  policy  and  not 
States  rights  at  all. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  think  we  have  seen  another  good 
example  of  the  complete  misuse  of  the 
so-called  States'  rights  argument.  We 
have  found  that  to  be  true  once  again 
with  respect  to  the  bill  considered  today. 

So.  for  future  reference,  I  say  to  the 
people  of  my  State  that  I  voted  for  the 
bill  not  becau.se  I  liked  the  bill,  not  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  a  satisfactory  bill, 
not  because  it  met  any  of  the  objections 
which  were  rai.sed  by  the  many  tele- 
grams I  have  received  asking  for  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  a.sking  me  to  oppose 
the  bill,  but  because  it  was  the  only  bill 
that  had  any  chance  of  pas.sage.  as  the 
result  showed.  I  voted  for  the  bill  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  do  a  little  good,  al- 
though I  do  not  expect  very  much  from 
it, 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senptor  from  Oregon. 


"BIG  BROTHER-  UNCLE  SAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  written  by 
Edward  J.  Meeman.  entitled  *'  "Big 
Brother"  Uncle  Sam  Is  Hated — Let's  Be 
Just  'Brother'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Big  Brother"  Uncle  Sam  Is  Hated — Let's 

Be  Just  "Brother" 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

We  entered  two  world  wars  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  We  tcx)k  no  terri- 
tory, no  empire,  after  either  war  as  the  prize 
of  victory.  After  each  war  we  poured  out  ovir 
treasure  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  and  after 
the  second  world  war.  we  spent  and  spent 
and  spent  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
everywhere. 

Yet  all  over  the  world,  national  govern- 
ments fall  to  give  us  credit  for  what  we  have 
done,  nice  foreigners  criticize  us  and  hood- 
lums take  to  the  streets  as  anti-American 
mobs. 

Our  policies  are  not  working.  Wherein 
have  we  erred  in  our  thinking  and  wherein 
do  we  need  to  change? 

Our  fundamental  mistake  Is  to  think  that 
our  role  Is  to  be  the  successor  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  power  tliat  enforces  peace. 

Britain  played  that  role  successfully  be- 
tween the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  It  was  the  most  benign,  the 
most  liberal,  empire  in  the  history  of  the 
world  Under  it  democracy  flourished  and 
spread. 

BRrTAI>f   FACKD    FACTS 

But  after  World  War  11  Britain  admitted 
she  could  no  longer  be  the  world  s  police- 


man. She  could  no  longer  guarantee  Gre«c« 
and  Turkey  from  the  new  and  advancing 
Imperialism  of  Soviet  Russia.  I'luxt  respton- 
slblUty  was  dumped  In  our  lap.  With  mag- 
nlflcent  political  daring  Harry  Truman,  then 
President,  accepted  It.  That  was  a  g<x>d 
thing  to  do  as  a  temporary  measure  as  a 
stopgap,  but  It  was  no  basis  for  a  worldwide 
policy  for  this  Nation,  which  It  has  become. 

We  should  tell  the  world  with  tiie  aame 
candor  that  Britain  showed: 

"Neither  can  we  guirantee  liberty  and 
enforce  pence  around  the  glube.  The  time 
is  past  when  any  one  nation  can  do  that. 
It  Is  a  Job  for  all  free  nations  to  do  together. 
We  will  do  our  part.  We  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  nation,  because  we  have  more 
resources  and  manpower  than  any  other  free 
nation.  But  every  other  free  nation  which 
Joins  with  us  Is  required  to  contribute  its 
part  In  resources,  manpower,  and  efTort  In 
exactly  the  same  proportion  as  we  do.  It 
would  be  presiimpUKjvis  of  us  to  suppose 
that  Americans  love  liberty  or  are  any  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  It  than  other  free 
peoples.  Tlie  record  of  history  shows  other- 
wise. We  Amerlcai\s  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  peoples.  So  we  ask  you 
to  Join  us  on  equal  terms — sharing  the 
blessings  and  opportunities  and  the  respon- 
sibilities and  sacrifices  of  freedom  together. 

PKOMISES.    PKOMISEa 

A  list  of  the  promises  which  the  United 
States  has  made  on  its  own  to  go  to  war  to 
defend  one  nation  here  and  another  one 
there  is  frightening.  These  promises  were 
made  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  "world's  greate.st  military 
power"  could  guarantee  peace  by  the  mere 
statement  of  Its  Intention.  Korea  should 
have  shown  us  how  difDcult  it  is  to  win  one  of 
such  little  wars.  What  If  we  had  2  or  3 
at  once?  And  since  Korea,  the  relative  mil- 
itary and  economic  F>ower  of  Cdmmunlst 
Russia  and  China  as  compared  with  oura 
has  grown  tremendously. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to 
hold  Itself  as  a  universal  power  which  It 
Is  not,  other  free  nations  will  hope  that. 
s<imphow  or  other  they  can  escape  respon- 
sibility, and  yet  somehow  be  safe. 

Let's  8t<ip  t>einK  "big  brother"  and  be  Just 
a  brother  to  other  free  nations.  Will  that 
work?  What  we  are  attempting  now  cer- 
tainly cannot  work.  The  first  step  toward 
the  solution  of  any  problem  U  to  face  th« 
facts,  and  state  them  candidly. 


NOMINATIONS    POR    MEMBERS    ON 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 

Mr.  MORJ^E.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  Soci- 
ometry,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  which  deals  with 
nominations  to  the  National  Science 
Board. 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr..  Is  known 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  .soci- 
ologists of  our  time.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  journal,  and  is  a  scholar  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Cottrell  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  .sent  to  President  Eisen- 
hower under  date  of  May  22,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Deae  President  Eisenhowoi;  I  note  from 
the  news  relea.ses  that  you  have  submitted 
nominations  for  new  members  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  It  Is  with  considerable 
dismay  and  regret  that  I  note  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  new  nominations  comes 
from  the  highly  crucial  area  of  Uie  social 
sciences.  So  far  aa  I  know  the  backgrounds 
of  the  continuing  members  of  the  Board, 
there  are  no  social  scientists  among  them. 
This  means  that  Instead  of  covering  the  full 
spectrum  of  scientific  research,  the  leadership 
of    the    National    Science    Foundation    oon- 
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tlnues  to  be  lopsided.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the 
discontent  of  many  thousands  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  register  with  you  my  urgent 
complaint  against  prolongation  of  this 
deficiency. 

I  wish  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
you  will  take  remedial  steps  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

BespecUuUy  yours, 

LioNAaD  S.  Cottrell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  on  several  previous 
occasions  I  have  invited  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  adequate  support  of  re- 
search and  training  in  the  .sciences,  and 
particularly  in  the  often  neglected  area 
of  the  social  .sciences.  In  fact,  in  my  13 
years  In  the  Senate,  on  a  series  of  occa- 
sions I  have  urged  upon  the  Senate  the 
Inclusion  of  the  social  .sciences  in  various 
bills  which  .sought  to  appropriate  money 
and  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  .scientific  research. 

In  a  communication  dated  April  29. 
1958.  addressed  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indciiend- 
ent  Offices  Appropriations,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  give  the  social  sci- 
ences the  appropriate  support  and  rec- 
ognition they  imperatively  require  in 
this  time  of  crisis. 

The  sen.se  of  crisis  has  deepened  In 
the  past  weeks.  Tlie  cri.ses  In  Algeria. 
Lebanon,  and  Latin  America  have  placed 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  .sciences  dealing  with  man 
and  his  .social  environment.  I  had 
hoix'd.  in  this  connection,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  would  have 
given  recognition  to  the  sciences  which 
can  help  us  most  in  the.se  critical  areas 
in  his  nominations  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board, 

The  nominations  we  have  before  us 
represent  a  distinguished  group.  I  do 
not  wish  to  question  the  qualifications 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  wish,  rather,  to 
express  my  keen  disappointment  in  not- 
ing that  not  a  single  representative  of 
the  social  scipnces  is  included  among 
them.  It  would  have  been  appropriate, 
particularly  in  view  of  recent  events,  to 
have  nominated  individuals  identified 
with  the  study  of  man's  social  behavior 
to  this  important  Board.  This  the 
President  has  failed  to  do. 

The  National  Science  Board  Is  a  key 
body  in  guiding  the  progress  of  this  Na- 
tion In  the  field  of  scientific  research. 
I  deplore  the  absence  of  social  science 
representation  and  trust  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  bear  this  in  mind  in  future 
nominations.  In  approaching  these 
nominations  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
convey  to  all  members  of  the  National 
Science  Board  its  keen  interest  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  its 
hope  that  the  Board  will  move  forward 
vigorously  in  improving  the  state  of 
what  the  Saturday  Review  called  the 
knowledge  we  need  most — increased  re- 
search and  studies  that  relate  to  man 
himself. 

Because  Mr.  Cottrell's  letter  bears  out 
the  point  of  view  I  have  expressed  in 
these  remarks,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
tonight,  in  these  few  minutes,  to  discuss 
this  question.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can  in  the  Senate  to  sup- 


port needed  appropriations  for  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  We  certainly  need  to 
keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  the  development 
of  scientific  research  in  the  whole  field 
of  natural  science,  but  let  me  warn  the 
Senate  that  we  also  need  to  keep  ahead 
of  Russia  in  the  field  of  social  science. 
When  we  look  at  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  Russia;  when  we  look  at  the 
effort  Russia  is  putting  forth  in  the  field 
of  social  sciences,  we  realize  that  in  this 
field,  too.  we  are  beginning  to  lag  behind 
Russia.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  President  has  not  nomi- 
nated a  social  scientist  to  the  Board  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


STUDY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  AF- 
FAIRS BY  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  a  very  brief  announcement  in 
regard  to  the  study  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  is  pre- 
paring in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  week.  So  many  inquiries 
have  been  made  of  me  by  the  press  and 
others  in  the  past  day  or  two  that  I  wish 
to  make  clear  for  the  record  that  we  are 
proceeding  ver>'  carefully.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding with  thoroughness  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  tentative  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject matters,  the  study  of  which  we  think 
our  subcommittee  should  undei-take. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
have  been  working  with  members  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  committee,  and 
we  plan  to  have  ready  for  subcommittee 
con.sideration,  at  an  executive  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  which  I  shall  call 
next  week  following  the  disposition  of 
the  mutual  security  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  the  outline  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Each  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  been  devoting  his 
major  time  and  effort  to  work  on  the 
mutual  security  bill.  In  my  judgment 
it  was  desirable  that  we  postpone  meet- 
ings in  regard  to  the  Latin-American 
study  imtil  we  had  disposed  of  the  mu- 
tual security  bill;  but  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  I  have  been  spending 
a  great  many  hours  m  the  preparation 
of  an  agenda  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  at  a  meeting  which  I 
expect  to  call  either  next  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  for  me 
to  say  at  this  time  that  I  intend  to  fol- 
low a  so-called  "slow  bell"  in  carrying 
on  this  study,  because  I  am  interested 
only  in  digging  out  the  facts  relating  to 
the  general  subject  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  improve  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations. 

I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  an  Inves- 
tigation of  accusations  concerning  past 
policies  of  particular  officials  of  Govern- 
ment, or  past  policies  or  present  poli- 
cies of  this  administration.  That  will 
not  be  the  purpose  of  this  study  of  my 
subcommittee. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  country  as  it  con- 


cerns our  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries.  Therefore  we  intend,  over 
the  period  of  months  immediately 
ahead,  to  do  as  thorough  a  job  as  pos- 
sible in  trying  to  find  out  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  countries.  It 
is  a  study  which  I  fully  expect  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  between  now  and 
next  January;  and  I  hope  to  have  at 
least  a  preliminary  report,  if  not  a  final 
report,  ready  for  the  Senate  upon  the 
convenmg  of  Congress  after  next  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  discuss 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


NECESSITY  FOR  A  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
'turn  to  the  last  subject  which  I  wish 
to  discuss.  Earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  with  appropriate 
comments,  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
tax  issue,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  The  title  of  the  edi- 
torial is  "Prolonging  Paralysis." 

I  understand  that  while  I  was  attend- 
ing a  committee  meeting  this  afternoon 
of  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
also  made  some  comments  on  this  edi- 
torial. I  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
at  this  time.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  my  leader  on  this 
issue,  because  of  his  expertness.  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  out- 
standing economic  authority,  and  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  advise  the  Senate 
and  the  country  on  tax  matters. 

The  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  decision  against  a  tax 
cut  Is,  we  think,  a  tragic  error.  The  acqui- 
escence of  Sp>eaker  RATBraN  and  Chairman 
Mn-LS  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  adds   no   sanctity   to    the   decision. 

To  that  paragraph  I  wish  to  say  a 
very  loud  "amen.  " 

The  editorial  continues: 

In  the  face  of  the  country's  most  serious 
postwar  recession,  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  budget  for  fiscal  1959  smaller  than 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending. 
Despite  various  schemes  to  spend  some 
money  ahead  of  schedule,  the  new  budget 
remains  essentially  backward-looking. 

Opposed  to  higher  spending,  opposed  to 
lower  taxes,  the  administration  falls  back  on 
monetary  controls  and  "natural"  correctives 
along  with  soothing  statements.  But  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion Is  actually  In  sight.  Meanwhile,  some 
$5  billion  to  $10  billion  In  production  has 
already  been  lost,  the  unemployment  figures 
may  swell  to  6  million  with  June  graduates, 
and  the  repercussions  of  the  American 
downturn  are  l>eglnnlng  to  strain  the  entire 
Free  World. 

In  declining  to  use  the  administration's 
major  weajxjn,  the  President  has  followed 
the  advice  of  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  an  estimable  man,  but  the 
special  responsibilities  of  his  office  tend  to 
restrict  his  view  of  the  economy.  He  faces 
a  heavy  load  of  debt  refinancing  In  June,  he 
Is  laboring  under  an  unrealistic  debt  limit 
wliich  he,  himself,  Invited  by  falling  to  a*k 
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for  the  greater  fiscal  freedom  which  every- 
one knew  would  be  necessary,  and  clearly  be 
Is  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  new  deficits. 

These  are  serious  concerns,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  the  only  concerns  which  the  Pres- 
ident heeds.  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  rejected 
the  advice  of  men  in  his  administration  who 
together  have  a  broader  range  of  concerns — 
Chairman  Saulnier  of  the  Council  of  Ek:o- 
nomlc  Advisers,  Vice  President  Nixon,  Labor 
Secretary  Mitchell,  and  others.  Indeed,  the 
President  seems  to  be  entranced  with  a 
Hooveresque  view  of  the  economy.  For  the 
administration  is  doing  almost  nothing  to 
expand  spending  for  the  schools  and  other 
facilities  the  country  needs  to  complement 
and  stimulate  a  growing  economy. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  House 
will  rise  to  Its  own  special  responsibilities  in 
fiscal  policy  Irrespective  of  the  agreement  of 
Messrs.  Anderson.  Rayburn,  and  Mills  to 
ram  through  a  straight  extension  of  present 
excise  and  corporation  taxes?  A  plan  for  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion  in  temporary  tax  relief, 
at  lejist  half  of  it  in  personal  Income  taxes, 
should  command  broad  support.  If  recov- 
ery Is  really  on  the  way.  as  everyone  will 
Join  the  administration  in  hoping,  the  re- 
sulting deficit  would  be  no  greater  than 
what  some  of  the  estimates  foresee  If  the 
recession  should  continue.  It  probably 
would  be  smaller,  for  such  a  tax  cut  could 
boost  the  economy's  output  by  $15  billion 
to  $25  billion.  And  if  a  tax  cut  did  not 
stimulate  early  recovery,  there  surely  could 
be  no  doubt  that  this  much  and  more  was 
needed  to  avert  real  disaster. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  act  where  the 
President  has  failed.  Timidity  is  no  counsel 
to  follow  in  dangerous  times. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  who  have 
joined  with  President  Eisenhower  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  inexcusable  mis- 
take in  the  field  of  antirecession  legis- 
lation. I  speak  of  them  with  great  re- 
spect as  individuals,  but  I  completely 
disagree  with  their  judgment  on  this 
subject.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  docs  not  put  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  criticism.  I  think 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  should 
be  no  tax  cut  at  this  time  are  deserving 
of  severe  criticism,  because  their  action 
Is  against  the  public  interest. 

Whenever  a  leader  of  my  party— I 
care  not  whether  he  be  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  anyone 
else — follows  a  course  of  action  which 

1  believe  not  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 

2  Intend  to  express  my  crltlcl«m  of  him, 
I  point  out  that  neither  Mr.  RAYSfRx 

nor  Mr  Mills  are  economhits  and  that 
they  arc  not  qualincd  experts  on  the  tax 
Issue.  In  my  Judamcnt,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  statesmanship  ouwht  to  follow  the  ex- 
perts, not  put  themselves  above  the  ex- 
perts. The  fact  remains  that  the  out- 
standing tax  economists  of  this  country 
have  been  telling  us  for  weeks  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  tax  cut. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  who  are  going  down 
the  line  with  the  President  in  the  great 
error  he  is  committing  in  the  matter  of 
tax  lesislation.  that  they  ought  to  do  a 
little  bookwork  in  the  form  of  reading 
what  the  economic  experts  have  been 
telling  us  for  months  past  in  regard  to 


the  benefits  which  would  flow  to   the 
country  from  a  tax  cut. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  Mr.  Rayburn 
and  Mr.  Mills  consider  as  required 
homework  a  reading  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  1956  platform,  in  which  the  party 
pledged  to  extend  a  $600  to  $800  tax 
exemption  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
reported  today  that  when  the  press  con- 
fronted the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  that  section  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  he  said  he  did  not 
write  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  convention  duly  assembled,  sanctioned 
it.  I  did  not  know  until  today  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
disagreed  with  that  section  of  the  plat- 
form. If  he  disagreed  with  it  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  announce  to  the 
public  that  he  disagreed  with  it.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  knew  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  disagreed  with  the  tax -cut 
proposal  of  the  1956  Democratic  con- 
vention. 

I  am  at  a  complete  lass  to  understand 
how  Democratic  leaders  can  go  along 
with  an  extension  of  the  excise  taxes.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  other  Democratic  leaders  that 
some  of  them,  including  the  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  excise  taxes  were  passed, 
entered  into  a  pledge  to  remove  them 
when  the  war  was  over.  I  believe  that 
that  pledge  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  as  well  as  by  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  by  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress. 

Oh.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  gentleman  from  Texas,  is 
opposed  to  a  tax  cut.  However,  not 
every  suggestion  that  comes  from  Texas 
is  right.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  Texas.  Is  dead  wrong,  as  is  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  Texas,  dead  wrong  on  this  issue. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
Intend  to  follow  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership which  has  announced  Itself  as  be- 
ing against  a  tax  cut.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  regard  to  a  tax  cut.  I  think  It  Ls  In 
the  Interest  of  the  country  to  have  a  tax 
cut.  and  I  Intend  to  continue  to  urge  a 
tax  cut.  I  Intend  to  support  a  tax  cut  on 
the  political  platforms  during  the  1958 
campaign.  If  that  moans  that  I  mur.t 
disagree  with  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  this  issue,  I  intend  to 
disagree  with  them,  and  tell  the  people 
of  the  country  my  honest  conviction  that 
this  kind  of  leadership  Is  a  mistaken 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Having  made  this  criticism  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Mr.  Mills,  I 
wish  to  say  that  by  and  large  on  most 
issues  I  find  myself  In  agreement  with 
them.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  glorious  record  of 
public  service  over  the  years,  in  favoring 
legislation  which  promotes  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

I  care  not  who  he  Is — because  we  can- 
not deal  on  the  basis  of  personalities  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities  of 
statesmanship — when  any  leader  of 
either  party  follows  such  a  course  of  ac- 


tion as  the  Democratic  leadership  Is 
following  In  regard  to  the  tax  matter, 
those  of  us  who  disagree  have  the  duty  of 
making  very  clear  to  the  leadership  that 
on  that  particular  issue  they  can  count  us 
out.  When  any  Democratic  leader  feels 
that  we  should  go  against  the  documen- 
tation of  evidence  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  tax  economists  of  the 
country,  and  go  against  Uie  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  tax  cut  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  lUuiols  I  Mr. 
Douglas)  which  arguments  have  re- 
mained unanswered  in  the  Senate,  by 
way  of  a  successful  rebuttal.  I  intend  to 
do  as  I  am  doing  now.  to  make  clear  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  leadership  I  do  not 
intend  to  follow. 


LIMITATION  OP  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT— EDITORIAL  ATTACK  ON 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Tunes  of  May  24.  1958. 
carried  a  vicious  editorial  attack  on  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksin)  be- 
cause he  voted  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  bill  S.  2646.  the  so-called 
Jenner-Butler  bill. 

I  will  not  dignify  the  slurs  which  this 
editorial  cast  against  my  colleague  by 
repeating  them  here;  but  I  want  to  say 
there  is  no  more  Justification  for  the 
tilings  the  Sun-Tmies  said  editorially 
about  the  Senator  from  Illinois  than 
there  is  for  the  things  the  same  editorial 
said  about  the  Jenner-Butler  bill. 

Respecting  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
I  want  to  state  for  the  record  my  firm 
conviction  that  he  is  a  man  of  principle 
and  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions;  and  that  he  stood  by  prin- 
ciple and  voted  his  convictions  when  he 
voted  to  report  S.  2646  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

Concerning  the  Jenner-Butler  bill, 
S.  2646.  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  de- 
clared the  bin  "not  only  would  deny 
the  Court  the  authority  to  review  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  but  would  also  over- 
rule some  recent  decisions  of  the  Court." 
and  continued  with  the  assertion  that: 

Individual  liberties  would  aufTer  because 
pera<jns  charged  with  offenses  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  review  under  the  bill  would 
be  deprived  i>t  the  due  procene  of  l«w  en- 
Joyed  by  person*  charged  with  other  tjrpee 
of  offenees. 

As  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  bill,  S.  2646,  will  immedi- 
ately rocognl/e,  the  bill  would  not  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  any  right 
of  review  of  any  offense  whatsoever.  So 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  tirade  obvi- 
ously Is  based,  at  best,  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  bill's  provisions. 

As  for  overruling  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  would  seem  we  might 
expect  the  editorial  writer  for  a  news- 
paper in  any  one  of  our  great  cities  to 
know  that  legislation  cannot  o\'errule  a 
court  decision.  Three  of  the  sections  of 
S.  2G46  do  propose  to  amend  laws  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  in  a 
manner  difTerent  from  what  Congress 
Intended.  But  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  to  change  the  law, 
not  the  decision— though  with  the  hope. 
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of  course,  that  witli  the  Congre.sslonal 
Intent  jjerhaps  more  clearly  expressed, 
and  at  least  strongly  reaflBrmed,  in  the 
amended  law,  the  Supreme  Court  may, 
when  it  construes  the  law  as  amended, 
.slick  closer  to  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  Congi-ess. 

It  may  be  that  the  Chicapo  Sun-Times 
editorial  attack  will  prejudice  a^ain.st 
the  Jenner-Butler  bill  some  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  ol  the  bill  except  what 
they  read  in  the  Sun-Times.  But  it  will 
not  sway  those  who  know  the  bill  and 
understand  it  Similarly,  I  think  it  i.s 
safe  to  say  that  the  vituperation  the 
Sun-Times  has  huiled  against  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Illinais  will  not  sway  anyone 
who  knows  him. 


RECE.SS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  reces.s  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  ^al  7 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p  m  •  the  Senate 
took  a  iece.s.s  until  tomorrow.  'I'hur.sday, 
May  29,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  28.  19,58: 

In   the   N,^\y 

George  B  Greer.  Jr.  midshipman  (NavHl 
Academy  I  to  l>e  an  ensign  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided   by   law 

Eugene  J  Peltier.  Jr  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  an  ensign  In  the  Civil  Enftl- 
neer  Corpe  of  the  N;i\y  in  lieu  of  euHign  in 
the  line  of  the  Nmvv  as  previously  nominated 
And  confirmed  siibjert  to  quulincutlons 
therefor  iu»  provided   by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nommauons  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  28.  1958: 

ArPOINIM>Ms   IN   Tlir   RCCL'I.AI  Am   FOBC  E 

Tlie  followlnR-nftm»'d  mldnhlpmen.  United 
StHtea  Naval  Academy,  lor  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant.  efTectlve  upon  their  graduation, 
uiuler  the  provlulonc  of  section  203  lei.  Pub- 
lic Law  737.  84th  C'lnRreiw  (Armed  Forces 
Regular  Officer  AujfmentHtlon  Act  of  1956'. 
Date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  »e<Te- 
t«ry  of  the  Air  Force: 

Richard  Charles  Abel 

Jacklf  Conrad  Acrountlii* 

Keith  Kugene  Alkrn 

David  Crawford  AnderM.n 

David  Phillip*  Arneoou 

Albert  LotiU  Bufl>ero 

R'.ibert  Bingham  Burg.ir 

Bnice  L  BurnheUer 

George  Thomi\»  Bauer 

Richard  Lee  Bliiford 

Gerald  Arthur  Blake 

Charlea  Patrtck  Boyle  HI 

John  Bruce  Bradley 

Ronald  EUU  Brence 

Edward  Talbott  Brit  ton  III 

Harry  Way  Brown  III 

William  Mlcheal  Brown 

John  Robert  Bruce 

James  Lawrence  Buchanan  II 

Charles  Gary  Caldwell 

John  Harvey  Cameron 

John  Relfiter  Carter.  Jr. 

William  Edward  Cartwright 

Don.ild  Lee  Carly 

Ronnld  James  Charrler 


John  Richard  Chevalier 
Robert  Elsworth  Chrlstensen 
Roy  Emll  Clason 
William  Kemp  Clements 
Bert  Morse  Concklln 
Charles  Albert  Conley 
Stuart  Edward  Craig 
John  Andrew  Cresko,  Jr. 
Phillip  Walter  Crlswell 
Ricky  Reynolds  Davidson 
James  Burr  Davis 
John  Henry  Dean 
Bcrn.ird  George  Demers 
Don  Lee  Desselle 
John  Ellas  Dickson.  Jr. 
William  Edward  Dleslng.  Jr. 
Pierre  Albert  Dlllman 
Harold  Martin  Donahoe.  Jr. 
Robert  Eldon  Doty.  Jr. 
Robert  Holt  Evans 
Richard  Leo  Farnan 
Earl  Jasper  Farney 
William  George  Pohrman 
Gary  aiamler  Flora 
Malcolm  Richard  Fossctt.  Jr. 
Peter  George  Friedman 
John  Philip  Frustace 
All  red  Francis  Gaheen.  Jr. 
John  Millard  Gallher 
Wayne  Douglas  Gardner 
Wilfrid  Elzear  Gellnas 
John  Louis  Gentile 
Gordon   Martin  Gerson 
Thorn  Beddome  Glambattista 
Michael  Angelo  Glgllo 
Joel  Sutton  GUI 
William  Graham  Gold 
William  MacArthur  Grady 
John  Mfxjre  Ciranville 
Robert   Anthony  Green 
Alfred  Thomas  Grryblckl 
Richard  Otto  Haase 
James  Alton  Hagood 
Howard  Lynn  Hall 
Robert  Langdon  Haltermann 
Ernest  Patrick  Hanavan,  Jr. 
John  Daniel  Haney.  Jr. 
Harry  James  Hansen  III 
Thomas  Jackpon   Hardy 
Paul  Herbert  Harrington.  Jr. 
Djnald  Walter  Harris 

Francis  KelUnohoponoponl  Hlsalchl  Hase- 
gawa. 

Alan  Loren  Haynes 

John  Wayne  Held 

George  Raymond  Hennlg 

Carlos  Augusta  Hernandez 

William  Clarke  Hlllsman 

James  Dorset  Hocker 

James  Rupley  Hoerle 

George  Richard  Holdeman 

Barry  Jack  Howard 

DennU  Robert  Huff 

Harry  H   Hurst  .^ 

Edward  Neal  Jackson 

Henry  Keith  Jaeger 

Xfnrk  Richard  Jensen 

Richard  Edward  Keefe 

Thomas  William  Kelfer 

Harold  Robert  Kendall 

George  Edward  Keneflck  ^ 

Arthur  Oustave  Klos 

Robert  Shields  Lackey 

Frederick  Williams  Laing,  Jr. 

Carl  Burt  Larsen 

Glen  Dale  Lerum 

Jack  Allen  LIbey 

Stuart  Leland  Lustfleld 

Terrence  Byrne  Magrath 

Edward  John  Malals 

Maurice  Harlow  Manahan 

Thomas  Roger  Manley 

George  Carlisle  Mann.  Jr. 

Alex  Anthony  Martella,  Jr. 

Thomas  Patrick  Martin 

John  William  Mason 

Jason  FVancls  Mayhew 

George  Roden  McAleer.  Jr. 

Thomas  Holt  McCormlck 

Robert  Michael  McGugln 

Paul  Curtis  McLellan.  Jr. 


John  Allan  McNamara 
Charles  Medlock,  Jr 
William  John  Meisel 
Philip  Andrew  Meurer 
John  Cunningham  Miller.  Jr, 
Ciary  Harold  Mlnar 
Michael  Andrew  Moran 
Wayne  Allen  Morris 
PhUlp  Roland  Moulton 
James  Benedict  Mullady 
John  Francis  Nagel 
Ralph  Michael  Neely 
Donald  Philip  Norkin 
George  Donald  OJalehto 
Nyal  Eugene  Palmer 
Vincent  Andrew  Panaia 
James  David  Paul 
Roderick  John  Pejsar 
Walter  Charles  Peters.  Jr. 
Charles  Orsell  Peterson 
James  Lee  Pierce 
Charles  Thacher  Pinkham 
William  Joseph  Prout 
Cleveland  Lewis  Puckett  II 
Ernest  Leroy  Pyle 
Harold  Wayne  Reed 
James  William  Reynolds 
Leonard  Farnsworth   Reynolds 
Arthur  Kenneth  Ridley 
Victor  Merrick  Ripley 
Maurice  Keith  Robinson,  Jr. 
Peter  Stevan  Roder 
Thomas  Bell  Rosser  III 
Shannon  Pierce  Rowton 
James  Hyland  Ryan 
Byron  Schriver.  Jr. 
Albert  Phillips  Simpson 
William  Albert  Simpson 
Alvin  Venable  Sklles  III 
Alexander  Richard  Slafkosky 
George  Marlin  Sloan 
Richard  Leroy  Slyder 
Roger  Walter  Stallkamp 
Francis  Harbert  Statton 
Walter  FYank  Strybel 
Joseph  Lawrence  Sutman,  Jr. 
Whitmel  Blount  Swain 
Samuel  Howell  Swart.  Jr. 
Samuel  Anthony  Taylor 
Randolph  Manchester  TeagtM 
Thomas  Theohary 
Russell  Albert  Thorn.  Jr. 
Roy  Robert  Thomas 
Robert  Allen  Thornton 
Richard  Lloyd  Tillman 
Don  Robert  Tlmmer 
James  Charle«  Tipton 
Lewis  Franklin  Todd 
Laurence  Albert  Trudeau 
Michael  George  Tulley.  Jr. 
Russell  Ellas  Vreeland.  Jr. 
CllfTord  Nell  Wade,  Jr. 
Binkler  Warley.  Jr. 
John  IngersoU  Washburn 
George  LeRoy  Watts 
Htephen  Wawak,  Jr. 
James  Oordr>n  Weatherson 
John  Thomas  Wells.  Jr, 
Jean  Ray  Whlltenberg 
Edward  Prank  Williams 
Robert  John  Wilson  III 
John  Herbert  Wltzmann 
William  Arthur  WolfT 
Scott  Alford  Woods 
David  Latham  Wright 
Wilbur  DorrlB  Wright 
Richard  Allan  Yoder 
Frank  Kenneth  Zemllcka 
Daniel  Harry  Ziegler 

The  following-named  cadets.  tJnlted 
States  Military  Academy,  for  appointment 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  effective  upon  their  grad- 
uation, under  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(e)  Public  Law  737,  Eighty-fourth  Congress 
(Armed  Forces  Regular  Officer  Augmenta- 
tion Act  of  1956).  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

John  Billy  Abernathy 

Larry  Kenneth  Asbury 
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James  Henry  Curtis  Ballard 
Robert  Thomas  Barker 
Walter  James  Barnes 
Richard  Swlnney  Beyea,  Jr. 
William  Nourse  Bicher 
Henry  Edmund  Biellnskl.  Jr. 
James  Clarence  Bishop,  Jr. 
Charles  Wilson  Bond 
Olen  Aubry  Brown.  Jr. 
William  Farnham  Brown 
Richard  John  Biickalew 
Jack  Peter  Bujalskl 
Charles  Pearre  Cabell,  Jr. 
Bernard  Rogers  Card 
Sammy  Howard  Cardwell 
Nicholas  Thomas  Carlson 
Daniel  Edward  Carter 
Thomas  Francis  Cartwright 
James  William  Chapman  II 
Alan  Carleton  Chase 
Theodore  Eugene  Childress 
Thomas  Hall  Claffey 
Kenneth  Woodyard  Clark  II 
Richard  Keith  Clements 
Thomas  Arthur  Francis  Contl 
John  Bailey  Cook 
James  Franklin  Corcoran 
Francis  Brian  Crowley  III 
Bruce  Bradley  Davenport 
Harold  Augustus  Davenport  III 
Thomas  Hayden  Davies.  Jr. 
Charles  Hamilton  Davis  IV 
Arvld  Spencer  CKiucette 
Michael  Joseph  Dugau 
Jerome  Dunn 
William  Harrison  Dimning 
Gary  Gene  Durkee 
Robert  Francis  Durkln 
Donald  Raymond  Edwards 
Bradfield  Fellowes  Eliot 
George  Edward  Ellis 
Leland  Gilbert  Fay 
John  Charles  Galen 
Henry  Pratt  Gardner 
■Dtjnald  Richard  Garrett 
Lee  Arthur  Gaughau 
Ernest  Frank  Gelpel 
Roger  Charles  Gielzen 
Robert  Lawrence  Grete 
Frank  Joseph  Guenther 
Wayne  Donald  Hagberg 
Jack  Lloyd  Hal.sey 
Raymond  Franc l.s  Hanson 
Charles  Clark  Hannult 
Ernest  Frederick  Haiwelbrlnk 
David  Alan  Hettinger 
Jerry  Noel  Hobllt 
OroM  Edwin  Jenlson 
Daniel  Leon  Johnson 
Richard  Hherwln  Johnson 
Michael  Stratton  Jone*} 
William  John  Kelley 
Hugh  David  Kevin 
Robert  Leroy  Klrtley 
George  Octave  Klotzbach 
Josef  Conrad  Krankel 
John  Michael  Kubiak 
Ernest  Robert  Lenart.  Jr, 
David  William  Livingston 
Lawrence  Lonero 
Edward  John  Lucrl 
William  Preble  Miir^haU 
Robert  Ignatius  McCann 
Donald  Joseph  McCullough 
Joseph  Daniel  McEhoy 
John  Hancock  MrKUlop 
Richard  Henry  McManigell 
Robert  Wolcott  Meals.  Jr. 
William  Christopher  Melnlk 
Arthur  Wilbur  Mever 
Burton  Tenney  Miller.  Jr. 
Charles  Wesley  Mitchell 
George  Bernard  Mitchell 
Norman  Herbert  Monson 
Merwln  Lamphrey  Morrill 
Robert  Lewis  Tony  Munger 
Charles  August  Normlngton 
Robert  Eugene  Olson 
Richard  Duane  Osborn 
Walter  Mead  Patterson  III 
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Franklin  Palmer  Phillips 

Glenn  Kennon  Phillips 

Charles  Bernard  Porciello 

Richard  Reese  Price 

Louis  Joseph  Prime.  Jr. 

Jerome  Francis  Prochaaka 

Charles  William  Proftlet 

Robert  William  Putr 

Phillip  Harry  Ftaign 

Robert  Edward  Regut 

Paul  Gordon  Rice.  Jr. 

CJeorge  Sadtler  Robertson  III 

James  Lawrence  Rossetto 

Gerald  Thomas  Rudolph 

Paul  Gordon  Ruud 

James  Martin  Ryan 

John  Frederic  Schaefer 

Frederick  John  Schluter 

John  Gaspard  Schroeder 

Reginald  Frederick  Seller,  Jr. 

Dennis  Paul  Sharon 

Leo  Edward  Sheehan.  Jr. 

Robert  Theodore  Shellenberger,  Jr. 

William  Walter  Shely.  Jr. 

Stanley  Allen  Slater 

Frank  Mathlas  Smith 

Leo  Weber  Smith  II 

Willis  Aaron  Smith.  Jr. 

Terry  Dale  Snyder 

W.  John  Soper 

William  Scott  Stambaugh 

Larry  Wendell  Sutherland 

Lawrence  Robert  Tharp 

John  Francis  Tlerney 

Robert  Edward  Tlerney 

Edward  Julius  Tlmberlake  III 

Stanley  Clarence  Toney 

Peter  Burns  Trainer.  Jr. 

Clifford  Bruce  Trott 

David  Campbell  Turner 

William  Keppel  Votruba 

James  Richard  Wade 

Richard  Eugene  Warner 

Wayne  Arthur  Weiss 

Donald  Joseph   Welch 

Harold  Jerry  MacWllllams 

Francis  Milton  Wright.  Jr. 

Daniel  Joseph  Yarr 

Peter  James  Young 

William  Maxwell  Young 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Vl:l)M:sl.\^,   M\^    1>K.  I'.r.S 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Bra.skamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Joel  2:  3:  Turn  unto  the  Lord,  your 
God:  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
sloic  to  anc;cr,  and  of  cireat  kindness. 

Almighty  God.  thou  art  acquainted 
with  our  many  need.s  and  able  to  do  for 
us  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  can  a.sk  and  hope  for. 

Thou  knowe.st  the  que.stion  which  fie- 
quently  haunts  us.  the  longings  which 
make  us  lonel.v  and  pensive,  and  the 
problems  for  which  we  have  no  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  search  our  souls, 
cleansing  us  of  all  that  is  sinful  and 
unworthy,  and  inspiring  us  to  reach  out 
to  loftier  fields  of  endeavor. 

Grant  that  we  may  open  widt-ly  the 
door  of  our  hearts  to  receive  Thy  divine 
strength  and  guidance  as  we  struggle  to 
perform  our  daily  tasks,  faithfully  and 
well. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT   APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.   1959 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  have  until  midniciht  toniL-ht 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


PAY   RAISE   lOH   CLASSIFIED 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.scnt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  •  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  by  afUxinK 
his  signature  to  the  po.stal  pay  bill,  the 
President  apparently  ha.s  signified  his  ap- 
proval of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Congress  for  a  pay  rai.se  for  cla.ssified 
Federal  workers  as  well.  I  believe  the 
facts  are  fully  clear  in  this  matter.  The 
costs  of  living  have  steadily  increased. 
No  real  effort  has  been  made  anywhere 
along  the  line  by  the  Government  to  hold 
down  this  increase  in  co.st.s  of  living. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  give  to  the  Government's 
employees  an  increase  in  pay  to  help 
corrtpensate  them.  Quite  pos.sibly.  there 
are  areas  in  which  theie  are  too  many 
employees  or  in  which  unnecessary  work 
i.s  being  done.  This  is  a  field  which 
merlt.s  continuing  study.  This,  however, 
i.s  not  a  reason  for  failing  to  adequately 
pay  those  who  aie  doing  good  work  and 
whose  services  are  needed 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  our  own 
employees  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Congres.sional  offices  are 
to  be  included  in  the  pay  raises  that  are 
proposed  Here  is  a  group  of  dedicated 
and  liardworking  employees  most  of 
w  hom  put  in  far  more  hours  and  do  muc>i 
mon'  work  than  they  are  paid  for. 

It  is  my  undei. standing  that  the  pay 
rai'^e  measure  will  be  considered  by  the 
Hou.se  on  Monday.  I  shall  have  to  b-» 
away  from  Congress  on  Monday  and  I 
have  already  requested  leave  of  absence 
lo  attend  to  official  busine.s.s  in  my  dis- 
trict. My  proposed  absence  does  not  in 
any  way  reflect  any  lack  of  interest  in  the 
proposals  for  a  pay  i  ai.se,  for  I  have  voted 
for  the.se  proposals  on  previous  occasions 
and  I  support  them  under  the  present 
ciicuraatances. 

I  am  glad  to  note  also  that  support 
opi>ears  almost  unanimous  and  that  there 
is  little  if  any  likelihood  that  the  meas- 
ure will  be  in  difficulty. 


ALA.SKA  STATEHOOD 
Mr    NORBLAD.     Mr.    Speaker,   I  a.sk 
unanimous    consent    to   extend    my    re- 
marks al  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPE.\KER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  today  pass  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  by  a  very  .substan- 
tial margin.  There  has  been  an  implied 
proini.se  to  Alaskans  for  stateliood  ever 
since  the  original  treaty  by  which  we 
acquired  it  and  under  which  we  agreed 
to  give  Alaskans  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  In 
the  13  years  that  I  have  been  here  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  has  Ix^en  kicked 
around  a  groat  dial  and  I  feel  that  to- 
day we  can  finally  resolve  the  issue. 

In  Oregon  and  other  Pacific  North- 
west States  people  arc  very  anxious  to 
have  this  legislation  pa.ssed  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  mutual  interest  in  our 
lumber,  fishinr.  and  other  ind-.i.sti  ;es  be- 
tween the  two  areas.  V^'e  feel  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be 
very  beneficial  t(^  not  only  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  all  of  our  now  existing 
48  States. 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
CERTAI-N  VETERANS  OF  ARMED 
FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RESIDING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  ui.animous  c^^n.sent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  <H  R.  6908  > 
to  authoiize  modifiration  and  extension 
of  the  progiam  of  gi ants-in-aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitali7.ation  of  certain  veterans,  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  leMding  in 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purixises, 
with  amendments  of  the  Sena'"  thereto, 
and  concur  in  ainendinents  rairnbered 
1  2.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9  in  11  12.  and  13  and 
disagree  to  the  anuT.dment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Cleik  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.'^.  as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  llr.e  2  over  to 
and   including   line   2   on  page  6   and   Insert 

-That—" 

Page  6.  line  3.  utrlke  out  "(b)"  and  In.-^ert 

"(B  I  ■'. 

Page  6.  l.ne  23.  after  '«-ar"  Insert  "»ho 
v»,,.s  d  .mulled  in  Ihf  PiilUpplnes  on  July  4. 
l'J40.  and  who  continues  to  be  »o  domiciled". 

Page  7,  line  4.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(bi". 

PaRe  7,  line  4  strike  out  "52r'  and  Insert 
-522  ■. 

Page  7.  line  8   strike  out    4"  and  Insert  "2". 

Page  7.  line  23.  strike  out  "planf  and  In- 
sert "plan". 

Page   11,  line  8,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 

••3" 

P.ige  11.  line  15  strike  out  "6"  and  Insert 
"4  ■ 

Page  11,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "hereto- 
fore  . 

P.ige  11.  line  21,  strike  out  "60"  and  Insert 
"62  •. 

Page  11.  strike  out  all  after  line  22  over  to 
and  including  line  4  on  page  12  and  Insert: 

•  .SEC.  5  The  act  of  July  1.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1210;  50  App.  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1991-1996),  Is 
hereby  rep>ealed." 

Page  12,  line  5,  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert 
"6  . 


The  SPE.\KER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  TeigueI? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  4,  5.  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
13  were  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  was  disagreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uible. 


EXTENSION     OF    CORPORATE     AND 
EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  nieht  to  file  a  report  including 
any  sui^plemental  or  minority  views  on 
the  bill  iH  R  12695'  to  provide  a  1-year 
exu-nsion  of  the  exi.sting  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates,  reported  by  the  committee  this 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eenlleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EX'l  E.NSION  OF   TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 

Mr  BOILING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  re.<-olution  -H.  Res.  578)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12591.  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  trade  agreements  un- 
der section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

Ref.olxcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
125911  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Pre.si- 
df-nt  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030.  as 
amended  and  for  other  purposed,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  8  hours,  lo  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranklnt; 
minority  member  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendmei.ts  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an 
amendmeni  proposing  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12676.  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  In  order  any  rule 
of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Allen),  and.  pending  that,  I 
yield  my-sclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  In  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  "Waj-s  and  Means  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  bill  H.  R.  12591.  It  provides  for 
8  hours  of  general  debate.  It  provides 
for  committee  amendments,  and  also 
provides  that  the  bill  H.  R.  12676,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlem.an  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  Simpson  1 .  may  be  m  order  as 
an  amendment.  All  Members  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  this  matter  favored  the  rule  as 
granted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Alle.n1  i^  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Billing  1  has  explained  the  rule.  'We 
all  know  that  this  is  a  very  controversial 
bill.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  opposed 
to  the  rule.  I  say  it  is  controversial  be- 
caa-^e  I  am  certain  that  many  of  you,  like 
myself,  have  received  letters  from  execu- 
tives of  companies  or  corporations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  some  opposed  to 
it.  Many  of  our  national  associations 
have  not  taken  any  definite  stand  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill.  So.  while  I  repeat  it  is 
controversial,  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
is  opposed  to  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  which  this  rule  makes  in 
order,  is  of  such  great  importance,  and 
so  controversial  in  nature,  that  I  believe 
It  worth  while  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  the  legislative  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
the  Mills  bill.  H.  R,  12591,  would  extend 
for  5  years,  was  originally  passed  back 
in  1934  and  has  been  reenacted,  or  ex- 
tended for  different  periods  of  time  any- 
where from  1  to  3  years,  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  past.  The  last  time  the  act 
was  extended  was  by  a  single  vote.  The 
Mills  bill  also  contains  other  provisions 
in  addition  to  the  5-year  extension.  It 
provides,  for  instance,  that  the  President 
will  be  granted  authority  to  further  re- 
duce tariff  and  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  coming  into  this  country,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  as  much  as  25 
percent. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  a 
controversial  measure.  Many  people 
throughout  the  countiy  are  for  the  bill. 
Some  industries  have  benefited  from  the 
workings  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  but  other  industries  certainly 
have  also  suffered  from  it.  I  think  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  all  Americans,  want 
to  have  good  international  trade,  "We 
want  to  see  foreign  trade  flourish  be- 
tween this  country  and  other  countries. 
We  want  to  see  imports  coming  in.  when 
we  need  goods  or  can  use  the  products 
of  other  nations,  and  we  certainly  want 
to  export  our  goods.  Some  of  our  farm 
organizations  seem  to  be  veiT  much  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation,  and  feel 
that  if  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  not  extended  "as  is"  then  agricul- 
tural  exports   will   suffer.    That   seems 
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to  be  questionable,  because  most  of  the 
exportation  of  our  farm  products  come 
under  Public  Law  480,  as  you  know. 

However,  we  were  informed  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  this  is  somethinj,' 
very  important,  and  which  every  Mem- 
ber ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  that  if  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  not 
extended,  then  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  President  with  other  nations  in 
the  past  will  remain  in  effect  from  now 
on  unless  he,  the  President,  negotiates 
new  trade  agreements,  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, to  replace  them. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further  on  this  mat- 
ter, if  I  may  take  the  time:  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  places  upon 
the  Congress  the  responsibility  to  fix 
tariffs  and  import  duties;  that  is  the  di- 
rect responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  back  a 
number  of  years  ago.  provided  there 
should  be  set  up  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  agency  of  the  Congress. 
a  Tariff  Commission  to  represent  it  in 
passing  upon  tariff  and  import  duty  mat- 
ters. That  Tariff  Commission  is  still  in 
existence.  It  has  certain  rights  and 
privileges.  It  has  authority  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  pa.ss  upon  ap- 
plications for  relief  by  injured  indus- 
tries, that  is.  industries  which  have  been 
injured  by  unfair  foreign  competition — 
relief  that  can  be  given  through  the  fix- 
ing of  higher  tariffs  or  establishment  of 
quotas  so  as  to  protect  the  injured  indus- 
try from  such  unfair  competition. 

Then  the  decisions  and  the  rulings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission — and  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Mason  I 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— are 
subject  to  review  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  correct,  and 
when  we  pa.ssed  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934  we  automatically 
turned  over  the  Tariff  Commission  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
Executive,  to  report  to  the  Executive,  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Executive  and  not 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. As  I  understand  the  situation, 
when  final  decision  is  made  upon  these 
appeals  the  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
permitted  to  vote  thereon.  That  is  done 
by  a  commission  or  committee  represent- 
ing the  President,  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  Cabinet  officials  and 
executive  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  great  complaint  which  has  been 
made  against  the  present  act,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  least  the  one  regarding 
which  I  have  received  the  largest  num- 
ber of  petitions  and  letters,  is  that  there 
is  no  really  worthwhile  or  effective 
method  or  means  to  obtain  prompt  relief 
when  a  concern  is  beinti  greatly  dam- 
aged, or  put  out  of  business,  as  many  in- 
dustries and  concerns  have  been 
throughout  the  country,  with  labor  los- 
ing their  -jobs.  The  present  method  of 
appeal  is  too  slow  and  has  not  been 
effective. 

There  wa.s  grreat  division  of  opinion  on 
this  whole  subject  within  the  great  Com- 
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mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  .so  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Simpson!  introduced  a  separate  bill, 
H.  R.  12676.  which  would  extend  for  2 
years  only  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  and  would  provide  an  easier 
and  better  method  by  which  relief  could 
be  obtained  by  those  industries  and 
workers'  organizations  damaged  or  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  Rules  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
has  seen  fit.  upon  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  both 
sides  agreed  this  would  be  the  only  fan- 
way  to  di.scuss  this  situation,  to  grant 
the  rule  that  is  now  before  you  which 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
Mills  committee  bill.  H.  R.  12591,  waiv- 
ing all  points  of  order  thereon,  providing 
8  hours  of  general  debate,  and  then  also 
making  in  order  the  offering  of  the 
Simp.son  bill.  H.  R.  12676,  as  an  amend- 
ment or  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill:  so 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
House  to  decide,  in  its  own  wi.sdom. 
whether  it  wants  to  have  the  act  ex- 
tended for  a  shorter  time  than  5  years, 
and  for  2  years  only,  and  to  have  an 
easier  and  more  effective  method  by 
which  American  industries  may  obtain 
relief  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fuither? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield 
Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  left  out 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Simp.son 
bill,  and  that  is  the  lanRua^e  that  would 
return  to  the  Congre.ss  the  final  .say-.so 
and  approval  of  the  Tariff  Commissions 
recommendation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  restores  the 
authority  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I 
uish  to  add,  and  it  also  restoies  to  the 
Conuress  a  gieat  deal  of  the  power  and 
control  which  it  has  t;iven  away  in  the 
past,  the  constitutionality  of  which.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, many  uood  lawyers  question. 

As  an  example— ind  I   pre.sent  it   up 
here  just  to  UiW  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  problem  we  face,  for  I  get  letters  both 
ways  on  thi.*- — we  had  in  mv  home  county, 
of  which  Wilmington.  Ohio.  Is  the  county 
seat,  a  little  town  about  4  miles  awav. 
with  a  population  of  about  50.  a  black- 
smith,   who,    just    after    the    Civil    War, 
invented  the  first  auger  or   bit   to  bore 
holes  m  wood.    He  hammered  it  out  on 
his  anvil  and  he  went  to  the  county  seat 
of    WilminKton    and    obtained    the    in- 
terest of  a  man  named  Irwin,  and  also  of 
General    Denver,    after    whom    Denver. 
Colo.,    is    named,    and    also    of    his    son 
Matt  Denver,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
distinf,'uished  Democratic  Mt-mber  of  this 
Hou.se.    They  formed  a  little  corporation 
and  obtained  patents,  the  first  patents 
issued   in   the   United   States  on   bits  or 
augers  to  bore  holes.     The  Irwin  Auger 
Bit  Co.  became  (he  first  company  or  plant 
in  the  world  making  the.se  bits.     For  a 
great  many  yearri  it  did  business  all  over 
the  world.    It  still  does  business  all  over 
the  world,  but  to  a  les.ser  demee  than  a 
few  .short  years  ago.     The  patents  have 
expired.     I  had  a  letter  from  the  com- 
pany just  a  day  or  two  ago.  along  with 
two  sets  of  bits.    You  can  see  them  here 
They  are  in  these  plastic  containers. 


This  set  of  bits  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  was  made  in  West  Germany,  and 
was  purchased  by  the  Irwin  Auger  Bit 
Co.  from  the  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  in 
Chicago  for  $1  88.  They  are  .speed  bits 
to  use  in  electric  drills  \o  drill  holes  in 
wood. 

Then  here  is  the  other  set.  It  is  made 
by  the  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co  ,  by  American 
labor.  By  the  way,  Irwin  has  laid  off 
a  great  many  men  out  there  recently. 
It  has  been  forced  to  do  .so  by  foreign 
competition  in  American  markets.  Now. 
the  people  who  invented  this,  who  pio- 
neered the  use  of  these  bits  all  over  the 
world,  sell  these  for  S4  50  a  set.  As  I 
understand,  it  costs  about  $3  65  to  manu- 
facture them  before  they  are  .shipped  out 
to  the  distributors.  Yet.  they  bought  the 
German  .set  of  bits  for  SI  88.  and  that  in- 
cluded the  profit  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
Tests  show  the  German  bits  selling  for 
SI. 88  are  every  bit  as  good  as  are  the  bits 
manufactured  in  my  own  district  by  the 
Irwin  Auuoi  Bit  Co. 

The  difference,  however,  rests  In  .some 
other    things.      Fust   of   all.    the   Irwin 
Auger  Bit  Co.  pays  anywhere  from  $1  80 
per  hour  for  ordinary  labor,  to  as  hiyh 
as  $3  50  or  $4  an  hour  for  skilled  labor. 
They  have  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40-hour 
week.     They  are  required   to  pav  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  do  all  the 
other  things  required   by  our  laws.     In 
West  Germany   the  labor  cost  is  much 
cheaper,  and  the  hours  are  much  longer. 
The    West    Germans    are    fine    people     I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  but  thev  find 
It  possible  to  manufacture  the.se  bits  with 
cheaper    labor,    and    by    workinir   longer 
hours,  on  machine  tool.s  tliat.  bv  the  w  uy 
we  have  given  them  under  .some  of  our 
foreign-aid  programs  and  to  ship  them 
clear  over  here  and  sell  them  at  a  price 
which  will  permit  Monti;omeiv  Ward  to 
make  a  profit   on   them  wheii   they  re- 
tail them  for  SI  88,     As  a  result.  I  "have 
good   people  in   my  dl.«,trict,   workers  at 
the  Irwin  Au-er  Bit  Co  ,  good  mechanics 
who  have  labored   there  for  yeais,  and 
helped  to  develop  these  tools,  now  out  of 
work.      Thr    company    is    oj)eratlng    on 
part  time  and  on  low  production  .sched- 
ule    1  hat  Is  one  of  the  problems  brought 
up  by  the  legislation  which  we  will  .soon 
have  before  us.    So  I  think  il  is  well  that 
we  have  brought  out  a  rule  that  will  L-ive 
to  this  House  the  opportunitv  to  consider 
a  substitute  bill  which  will  make  it  easier 
for   concerns    like   Irwin   Au  ;cr   Bit   Co 
or    many   other   concerns    that   I   could 
name,  to  obtain  .some  i  elief  and  .some  pi  o- 
tection  from  what  most  of  us   I  believe 
you  and  I  will  agree,  is  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

Ml.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  examples  which  the 
gentleman  has  biouuht  to  us  indicating  a 
doubling'  of  cost  to  produce  here  while 
the  imported  articles  are  .sold  for  less 
than  half,  can  be  duplicated  hundreds  of 
times.  I  iiave  seen  dozens  of  such  ex- 
amples. How  in  the  world  we  can  com- 
pete against  that  under  our  pre.sent  sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  I  do 
not  know. 
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Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  Many 
of  us  could  bring  numerous  examples 
such  as  I  have  given  from  tlun  own 
districts.  I  know  of  the  potteiy  indus- 
try in  Ohio  and  from  the  district  repre- 
.sented  so  ably  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Henderson  1  which  have  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  The  plants  are  down; 
.some  of  them  have  quit  almost  entirely 
and  only  a  very  few  of  them  operating 
at  all.  P^or  instance,  the  Crooksville  Pot- 
tery Co,  which  has  been  in  operation 
138  years,  was  forced  out  of  business 
last  month. 

I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted. 
The  SPEAKER      The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Ohio    IMr.    Bfo%v.v|    has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  HcNnERsoNi  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKLR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 
Mr.  HE-NDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
true,  as  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown  1  has  stated,  that 
the  pottery  industry  in  the  15th  District 
of  Ohio  lias  had  a  rough  time  of  it  in 
recent  years.  One  p«tltery  in  Crooks- 
ville has  closed  its  d.wrs  for  all  time, 
after  many  years  of  operation  Another 
IKjttery  in  a  county  adorning  my  district 
has  more  recently  clo  ed.  A  lame  and 
well-known  pottery  v\  Cambridge  has 
seriously  fell  the  cficcs  of  foreii:n  com- 
petition, and  many  men  and  women  of 
Guern.sey  County  have  found  themselves 
working  only  P^u't  tim^'  or  not  at  all. 

But  more  thnn  thf  pottery  industry 
is  at  stake  here  Gass.  ceramic  tile. 
coal.  oil.  stainless-stccl  flatware,  tools, 
and  many  others  aie  being  crowded 
and  harmed  by  our  .rade  policy.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  there  is  h:  rm.  then  we  need 
to  try  to  coirect  Ihi'  situation  It  Ls 
sheer  madness  to  continue  the  same 
policies  where  mnnife>t  harm  to  certain 
industries  is  so  con/incingly  prevent. 
Therefore,  I  believe  'his  House  has  a 
duty  to  adopt  a  rule  which  will  permit 
the  Members  to  cxprc;s  themselves  upon 
tins  vital  i'suc. 

The  rule  being  considered  by  tlie  House 
will  permit  the  amenlment  of  the  basic 
bill  by  the  substitution  of  the  Simpson 
bill.  The  Simpson  anendment  will  re- 
duce the  extension  of  the  act  from  5  to  2 
years,  and  in  many  o  her  ways  w  ill  pro- 
vide a  marked  impiovement  over  the 
Mills  bill.  I  have  inti  oduced  H.  R.  12703, 
a  bill  similar  to  that  of  the  Simpson  bill. 
and  I  heartily  endorsr  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Simps<.n  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committ  >e  bill,  H.  R.  12591. 
The  modified  closet  rule  recommended 
by  the  Rules  Commitee  will  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  substitute,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  support  the  rule, 
though  I  would  prefer  an  open  rule 
under  which  addii.onal  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.   BOLLINO.     Mv.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand the  ccntlcn.an  Irom  Oklahoma 


IMr.  Edmond.sonI  wishes  to  a.sk  some 
questions  and  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  of  us  who  arc  disturbed 
by  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
does  not  permit  the  House  to  work  its 
will  with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri  in  the  first  place  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct  that  the  only  amend- 
ment specifically  provided  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  under  this  rule  is  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  IMr.  Simpson! 
which  may  be  otherwise  identified  as 
H   R.  12676? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct,  except  that  com- 
mittee amendments  are  also  in  order 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect that  this  rule  docs  not  permit,  spe- 
cifically at  least,  a  vote  of  the  House 
upon  the  so-called  Ikard  amendment 
which  iccelved,  I  understand,  10  votes 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  amend- 
ments which  will  be  in  order  under  the 
rule  are  committee  amendments  and  the 
amendment  in  the  form  of  the  bill, 
H.  R.  12G76.  the  so-called  Simpson  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
possible  that  the  Ikard  amendment  may 
be  offered  as  a  committee  amendment 
in  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 

bill? 

Mr.  BOLLING  That  is  a  matter  be- 
yond my  ability  to  answer,  becau.se  that 
would  i>o  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Kentleman. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SI'?'AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  aprced  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

JQTNT  MEETING  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
PaEoIDENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
ord?r  at  any  time  on  Thursday.  June  5. 
1958.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTLT^E 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1959 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iH.  R.  11767)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  WhittenJ. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitte.n  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  llie  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  17,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol  the 
maaer  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ":  Provided  further,  Tnat  here- 
after no  conservation  reserve  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  which  provides  for  (1)  pay- 
ments for  conservation  practices  in  excess  of 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  un- 
der the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
or  (2)  annual  rental  payments  in  excess  of 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed 
under  contract,  such  value  to  be  determined 
without  regard  to  physical  Improvements 
thereon  or  geograjjhic  location  thereof.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  land  for  this 
purpose,  the  county  committee  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  estimate  of  the  land- 
owner or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such 
land  as  well  as  his  certificate  as  to  the  pro- 
duction history  and  productivity  of  such 
land." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  certain  privileged  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER    Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  DENMARK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  bill  (S.  2448'  to 
authorize  a  payment  to  the  Government 
of  Denmark. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bentuey  moves  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AJIulrs 
for  further  btudy  and  revision. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa^.^age  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pa.s.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ADMISSION      OF      THE      STATE      OP 
ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  tH.  R.  7999'  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union,  on  which  a  motion  to  recommit 
is  pending. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit  the 
bin  to  the  Committee  on  InUrlor  and  Insular 
A&alrs. 
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The  fiPEAKKn.  The  quc»llon  U  on 
the  moilotj  to  rrcummlt. 

Mr,  ODHIEN  of  New  York,  Mr, 
flpeaker.  on  that  I  respectfully  dcmunU 
the  voa.Hnnd  nay», 

I  !u*  vi'fin  and  nay«  were  ordered, 

'I  he  question  uii«  taken;  and  there 
\vf>:e— yea*  174,  nays  199,  an-swered 
•present"  4,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  78  I 
YEAS— 174 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen.  111. 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Bardeu 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beainer 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 

BUtch 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Boykin 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chlperfleld 

Clevenger 

Cooley 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cuiinlnghani. 

Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga. 
Delaney 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dorn,  N.  Y. 
Dorn.  S.  C. 
Dowdy 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Fenton 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
A.shley 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.  H. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Eeckworth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Berry 
Biatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Boyle 
Bray 
Breeding 
Broonifleld 
Brown,  Mo. 
Brownson 
nyrd 
Byrne,  111. 


Frazlcr 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Grant 

Owinn 

Halev 

Halleok 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey 

Ha  vs.  Ark. 

Hemphill 

Hender.son 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hill 

Hoeven 

HoITmuu 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hvde 

Ikard 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kean 

KUday 

Kilgore 

Kltchin 

Laird 

Landruin 

Latham 

LeCompte 

McCulloch 

McGregor 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McVey 

Ma  hot! 

M.irtin 

Ma.'ion 

Matthews 

Miller.  Md 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Mumma 

Murray 

Nicholson 

ONelU 

Osterlag 

Patman 

Patterson 

NAYS — 199 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Canfleld 

Carrigg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Christopher 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 

Corbet t 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Curtln 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson.  III. 
Dawsoa,  Utah 
Dellay 
Dennlson 
Dent 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dolllngrer 
Donohue 
Dooley 


Philbln 

Pilciier 

Pillion 

Poage 

PolT 

Preston 

Rains 

Rav 

Reed 

Riley 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robeson,  Va. 

RoKers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Ma.s.-i. 

Roger-.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

Sadlak 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Seldeu 

Slkes 

Simpson.  111. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Slauffer 

Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tea^ue.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thornberry 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vursell 

Walter 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WlKglesworlh 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Withrow 

Wolverton 

Young 

Younger 


Dwyer 

Ebei  barter 

Edmond.son 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagea 

Hale 

Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Ha.skell 

Hays.  Ohio 

Healey 


Mr>i>«ltnn 
HolinKid 

llnllittKl 

Molmi'M 
Huli/iiiitn 
K'Tiin 
J.irniiiii 

Ji'lililligS 
JlMl»«Ml 
.fntlllNOn 
JOIK'N,  Mo, 

Judd 

K.ir-ten 

Kf.ii  n» 

Kiaiing 

Kee 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

KUiK 

Kirwan 

Kluc/ynskl 

Knutson 

Krueger 

Lalore 

Lane 

Lankford 

Ijeslnskl 

Libonatl 

Lip.scomb 

McCormack 

McDtinough 

McFall 

McGovern 

Mcintosh 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack,  111, 

Mack,  Wash. 


Mnrtdrn 
MaKiiuwn 

MiiilUurU 

M.iv 

Mi'itilrr 

M'-rrow 

M<'i<  Mil 

Muhi'l 

Mill<-r,  N<br, 

Mllinliull 

Moiiluyt4 

Mi'iuiiu 

Mui  K'lli 

Mo'--' 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nate  her 

Nimtz 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  Til. 

OBnen,  N.  Y, 

OHara,  111. 

OKoiiskl 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost. 

Polk 

Porter 

Price 

Prouty 

Quie 

Rabaur 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 


nii'Kl'""  Pa, 
Kl'-hliiwiti 
ItiirH'Miii,  N  Y. 
Hotmiriii.  Ky, 

K.xlllhi 
H"Uii»   Colo, 

ItK'IIHV 

Rcjimcv  lit 

hun'  .iiigt'lO 

Hi»\  I'pr 

hilly -Brown 

Hlicehuii 

HhclUy 

Hlsk 

Hmlth.  Calif. 

Htttggers 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Tewe* 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson  Wyo, 

Tollefaon 

Udall 

Ullinun 

Vanik 

Van  Zanrtt 

Wainwrlght 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zeleuko 


ANSWERED     PRESENT'— 4 


Bentley 
H.bert 


Andercen, 
H.  Carl 
Auchincloss 
Brooks.  La. 
Btickley 
Bui  dick 
Carnahan 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Dies 
Dlggs 
Doyle 
Engle 
Forand 
Gregory 
Gross 
Gubser 


Scott,  Pa. 


Steed 


NOT  VOTING— 52 

Radwan 

Rcero.  Tenn. 
Satmd 
Scott   N.  C. 


Hillings 

Hull 

Jackson 

James 

Jenkins 

Kearney 

Kilburn 

Knox 

Lennon 

Loser 

McCarthy 

Marshall 

Miller.  Calif. 

Morns 

Morrison 

Neal 

O  Hara,  Minn. 

Powell 


Sheppard 

Shuford 

Slemlnskl 

Slier 

Smith,  Kans. 

Spence 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Itx. 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Watt.** 

Wilson.  Calif. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The    Clerk    aniTounccd    the    following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr   Steed  apalnst. 

Mr.  Shuford  for.   with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Bentley  against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  oi  Penn- 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for.  with  Mr.  Kilburn 
aj>aln8t. 

Mr.  O'Hnra  of  Minnesota  for.  with  Mr. 
Reece  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Slier  for,  with   Mr.  Knox   against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  lor,  with  Mr. 
Hillings  against. 

Mr.  Neal  for,  with  Mr   Kearney  against. 

Mr.  Hull  for.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for.  with  Mr.  Engle  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  lor.  with  Mr.  Carnalian 
against. 

Mr.  Jackson  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  for,  with  Mr.  Loser 
against. 

Mr.  Andersen,  H.  Carl  ,  for,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
shall against. 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Forand  against. 

Mr.  Scott  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusett*  for,  with  Mr. 
Doyle  against. 

Mr.  Radwan  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 


Mr,  Orfgriry  tnr.  with  Mr   M'TrUoii  (ii'aiii«f. 
Mr.     JvukitM     tvr,     «<uu     Mr.     blttp|»<ta 
•  l^itliiit. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,    TUuinpm>i\    of     Louisiana    wnh    Mr, 
Btirduic, 

Mr.  Chrlf  with  Mr   Oro** 

Mr    hiemiiihkl  with  Mr    aub»«r. 

Mr.  DiUK*  with  Mr   Vory«. 

Mr  MACDONALD  changed  his  vote 
from    vea  '  to   "nay  " 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska 
chanu-ed  hi.s  voU'  from  '  nay  "  to    yea." 

Mr.  S'lEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  t^enikman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Colmer  I.  If  lie  were  pres- 
ent he  would  iiave  voted  "yea.  "  I  voted 
"nay.""  I  witlidraw  my  vote  and  vote 
'present  ■• 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  -.gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Shuford).  If  he 
were  pre.sent  he  would  have  voted  'yea  " 
I  voted  '"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  'pre.sent  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
James  I.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  'yea."  I  voted  "nay"  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"pre.sent  " 

Mr.  BENTI.EY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pan  with  the  prnlleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  I  If  lie  wcie  pre.s- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea"  I  voted 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  recommendation  was  rejected 

Accordini:ly.  the  Hou.se  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  H.  7999,  with 
Mr  Mills  in  the  chair. 

TheCit  ik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rep>ort  the  amendments 
that  were  pendinn  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union  when  the  Committee  ro.se  on 
yesterday. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Dawson  of 
Utah:  On  page  4,  line  13.  strike  the  word 
••fifty"  and  Insert  the  word  •iweiity-flve.^' 

On  page  5.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  tlie  words 
"one  hundred  and  eighty-two  million^  and 
Insert  •'one  hundred  and  two  niilUun  li\e 
hundred  and  fifty  th(^usnnd" 

Amendment  (jfTered  by  Mr  Rnr.ra.s  nf  Texas 
to  the  amendment  ofTered  bv  Mr  Dawson  of 
Utah:  strike  out  102.000,000"  and  insert 
"21,000.000." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers  I  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mi.  DawsonI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  'demanded  by  Mr  Rocfrs  of  Texas) 
tlieie  were — ayes  46,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 
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T)ie  CHAIRMAN  The  question  In  on 
the  umendmeiit  oflncd  by  Uie  «cntU-mun 
fiom  Uttth  I  Mr,  DawhowI. 

The  fiueition  wm  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion <demandc<J  by  Mr  Dawwjn  of  Utah  ' 
Iheie  ueie  ayeh  91    noes  8, 
So  the  amendmjnt  wuis  agreed  to 
The     CHAIRMAN,     The     Clerk     will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sic  7.  Upon  cnacimcnt  of  this  act.  It  .'■hall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statu,  not  later  than  July  3,  1958.  to  certify 
COA  fact  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  Therr- 
iipon  the  Governor,  in  or  after  July  3.  1958. 
and  not  later  than  August  1.  19o8,  shall  l.'^sue 
hla  proclamation  for  the  elections  as  herein- 
after provided,  for  oflicers  of  all  elective  offices 
and  In  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  State  of  Alaska,  but 
the  officers  so  elected  shall  In  any  event 
Include  2  Senators  and  1  Representative  In 
Congress. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  [i.-oi  I.imatloii  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ala.>-ka  required  by  section  7  shall 
provide  for  holding  of  a  primary  election 
and  a  general  election  on  dates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Governor  of  Alaska:  Prondrd.  Tliat 
the  general  election  Bhall  not  be  held  later 
than  E>ecemlJer  1.  1968  and  at  such  elections 
the  officers  recjuired  U>  be  elected  a*  provided 
In  aecllon  7  shall  be.  and  offlcer.s  for  other 
elective  nfflres  provided  f'.r  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  prupt)sed  State  of  Alaska  may  be 
Chosen  by  the  peoj)le  Such  clectione  shall 
be  held,  and  the  qu,ilifications  of  voters 
thereat  shall  be.  a."  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  proposed  State  of  Ala-^ika  lor 
the  election  of  members  of  U^c  proposed 
Stale  legislature  The  returns  thereof  shall 
be  made  and  certified  In  such  manner  as  the 
con.slltutlon  of  the  proposed  Stale  of  Alaska 
may  prescribe.  The  Governor  of  Alaska  sh..ll 
cerlliy  the  rcsulU  of  said  elections  to  tiic 
President  of  the  United  Suues. 

(b)  At  an  election  designated  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Go\eriu.r  of  Alaska,  which  may 
be  the  general  elecUon  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section tai  of  this  section,  or  a  Territorial 
general  election,  or  a  special  election  lhe:e 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  quahlied  to 
vote  III  SMiid  election,  for  .idoption  or  rejec- 
tion, the  following  prwpo:  iuons: 

••»!»  The  bound,tries  of  the  State  of 
Alaska   shall    be   as   pres<rll>od   in   the  act   ol 

Congress  approved  (date  of  approval 

of  Uas  act)  and  all  clalnis  of  this  State  To 
Hn>  areas  ol  land  or  sea  outside  the  btmnd- 
Hries  so  prescribed  are  hereby  irrevocably  re- 
imquiAl.ed  to  the  L■nlW^d  States. 

•■i2i    All  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congre!^,« 

upproved (date  <.f  appro\al  of  this  act  ) 

reserving  rights  or  powers  to  the  United 
Stales,  as  well  as  tho.se  prescribing  the  terms 
or  conditions  f)f  the  grants  of  l;.nds  or  other 
properly  therein  made  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
are  consented  to  fully  by  said  State  and  Its 
people." 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  propositions  are 
adopted  at  said  election  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  votes  ca.st  on  said  submission,  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the  proposed  State  of 
Alft.ska,  ratmed  bv  the  people  at  the  election 
held  on  April  24,  1956.  shall  l>e  deemed 
amended  accordingly.  In  the  event  the  fore- 
going propositions  are  not  adopted  at  said 
election  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast 
on  said  submission,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall   thereupon  cea.se   to  be  elTectlve. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  Is  hereby  au'Jior- 
l/,ed  and  directed  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  ihe 
submission  of  said  propositions  to  the  people. 
The  return  of  the  voles  cast  on  said  proposi- 
tions shall  be  made  by  Uie  election  officers 
directly  to  the  secretary  of  Alaska,  who  shall 
certify  the  results  of  the  submission  to  the 
Governor.    The  Governor  shall  certify  the  re- 


milt*  of  iiftld  >iubml«»lon.  «•  BO  ft»rertalncd,  to 
the   Prenldenl  of   tiie  United  fltate*. 

((I  If  the  Pri-Klcletil  »hJill  find  thfit  the 
propr,ii)tlon»  ».et  forth  In  the  jjreredlnjt  nub- 
oeition  have  bren  duly  adopted  by  the  jjeople 
of  Aluhka,  the  Frehldent  upon  cert  lflciitU;ti  of 
the  return*  of  the  election  of  liie  offlcer«  re- 
quired to  be  elected  us  provided  In  section  7 
of  this  art,  fliiiU  thereuf)on  iKsue  hlK  proc- 
lamation anouncing  the  results  of  said 
election  as  so  ascertained.  Upon  the  Issuance 
of  said  prfxrlamatlon  by  the  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  shall  be  deemed  admitted  In- 
to the  Union  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this 
act. 

Until  the  said  State  is  so  admitted  Into 
the  Union,  all  of  the  officers  of  said  Territory, 
including  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from  said 
Territory,  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  resi)ectlve  office.  Upon  the 
Issuance  of  said  pr(x:laniatlon  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  the 
officers  elected  at  said  election,  and  qualified 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
luws  of  said  State,  shall  proceed  to  exercise 
all  Uie  functions  pertaining  to  their  oflices 
In  or  under  or  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  said  Slate,  and  officers  not  required 
to  be  elected  at  said  initial  election  shall  be 
selected  or  continued  in  office  as  provided  by 
the  constitulion  and  l.iws  of  said  State.  The 
Governor  of  said  State  shall  certify  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Senators  and  Representative  in 
the  m.mner  required  by  law,  and  the  said 
.•^nalors  and  Representative  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  admilied  to  seats  ;n  Congress  and 
to  all  the  riglius  and  privileges  of  Senators 
Biid  Representatives  of  other  States  iu  ti^e 
Congress  ol  Hit  United  St.-\tes. 

(di  Upon  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  as  herein  provided,  all  of  the 
Territorial  laws  then  in  force  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  shall  be  and  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  throughout  said  Stale  except 
as  modified  or  changed  by  this  act.  or  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter 
modified  or  changed  bv  the  legislature  of  the 
State  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Phnll  have  the  .s.ime  force  and  eiTect  within 
s;i!d  State  as  el.'-ewhere  within  the  United 
suites  As  used  In  this  para^-raph.  the  term 
•Territorial  laws"  Includes  (in  addition  to 
laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  Let;iflature  of 
AlnskBi  all  laws  or  parts  thereof  enacted  by 
the  C'jngrehs  the  validity  of  which  is  depend- 
ent solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
cress  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
Alaska  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  into  Uie  Union,  and  the  term  laws  of 
the  United  States"'  Includes  all  laws  or  parts 
thereof  enacted  bv  the  Congress  that  (1) 
npply  to  or  within  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  «2»  are  not  -Territorlnl  laws'  as  de- 
fined m  this  paragraph,  and  (3l  are  not  In 
conflict    with    any   other   provisions   of   this 

act. 

Sfc  9  The  State  of  Alaska  upon  Its  ad- 
miision  liito  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  Bepre.sentative  until  the  ti.kmg  effect  of 
the  next  reapi>ortioi-.ment.  and  such  Repre- 
sentative shall  be  in  addition  i^  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  now 
prescribed  bv  law:  Proiulccl.  Tltat  such  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  membership  shall  not 
operate  to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  jier- 
manent  member.ship  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  prescribed  in  ihe  act  of  August 
8  1911  (37  Slat.  13)  nor  shall  such  temporary 
Increase  affect  the  basis  of  apportionmeni 
established  by  the  act  of  November  15.  1941 
(55  Stat.  761;  2  U.  S.  C,  sec.  2a).  for  the 
83d  Congress  and   each  Congress  thereafter. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  to  establish,  by 
Executive  order  or  proclamation,  one  or  more 
special  national  defense  withdrawals  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  Alaska,  which 
withdrawal    or    withdrawals    may    thereafter 
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In  whole  or  In  part  by  th« 


be   terminated 
rrcdldent. 

(b)  HpeHal  rintloniit  defence  wlthdrawaU 
e»,'abli»thed  under  •utwiectlon  («i  of  this  ••€• 
il'.n  bhall  be  confined  to  thoa*  portion*  of 
Alaska  that  are  xittinted  to  the  nortii  or  we»t 
(,{  the  following  line  Beginning  at  the  point 
where  the  Porcupine  River  croa^ea  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada: thenre  along  a  line  parallel  to,  and  five 
rniie*  from,  the  right  bank  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Porcupine  River  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Yukon  River:  thence  along  a  line 
parallel  to,  and  five  miles  from,  the  right 
bank  of  the  main  channel  of  the  "Vukon  River 
to  its  most  southerly  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  meridian  of  longitude  160  degrees 
west  of  Greenwich;  thence  south  to  the  inter- 
section of  said  meridipn  with  the  Kuskokwim 
River:  thence  along  a  line  parallel  to.  and  five 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwim 
River  to  the  mouth  of  said  river:  thence  along 
the  .shoreline  of  Kuf^kokwim  Bay  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  meridian  of  lonpitude  162 
degrees  30  minutes  we^t  of  Greenwich: 
thence  south  to  the  intersection  of  said 
meridian  with  the  parallel  ol  latitude  57 
degrees  30  minutes  north;  licence  east  to  the 
intersection  of  said  parallel  with  the  merid- 
ian of  longitude  156  degrees  west  of  Green- 
wich; ihence'south  to  the  intersection  of  said 
meridian  with  the  parallel  of  latitude  50 
degrees  north. 

(C)  EfTective  upon  tlie  issuance  of  such 
Executive  order  or  proclamation,  exclusive 
jurifdiciion  over  all  special  national  defense 
Withdrawals  eithblished  under  this  section 
is  hereby  reserved  to  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  sole  legislative,  Judicial, 
and  executive  power  within  such  with- 
drawals, except  as  provided  hereinafter. 
The  exclusive  Jurisdiction  so  established 
sliall  extend  to  all  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  ol  each  such  withdrawal,  and 
shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  any 
particular  tract  or  parcel  of  land  only  so 
long  as  such  tract  or  parcel  remains  wlUiln 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  such  a  with- 
drawal. The  laws  of  the  Slate  of  Alaska 
shall  not  apply  to  areas  within  any  special 
national  defense  withdrawal  established 
under  this  section  while  such  areas  remain 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  hereby 
authorized:  Proiided,  houeicr.  That  such 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  shall  not  prevent  the 
execution  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal, 
of  the  Stale  of  Alaska,  upon  any  person 
found  within  said  withdrawals:  A 'id  pro- 
itdcd  further.  That  such  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion slMSiU  not  prohibit  the  State  of  Alaska 
from  enacting  and  enforcing  all  laws  neces- 
sary to  establish  voting  districts,  and  the 
qualification  and  procedures  lor  voting  in  all 
elections. 

id  I  During  the  continuance  in  effect  of 
any  special  national  defense  withdrawal  es- 
tablished under  this  section,  or  until  the 
Congress  otherwise  provides,  such  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised  within  each 
such  withdrawal  in  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions  of  law: 

( 1 )  All  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
are  of  general  application  to  areas  under 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
suites,  including,  but  without  limiting  the 
generaliiv  of  the  foregoing,  those  provisions 
of  title  18.  United  btales  Code,  that  are 
applicable  within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Siate.s 
as  defined  in  section  7  of  said  title,  shall 
apply  to  all  areas  within  such  withdrawals. 

(2)  In  addition,  any  areas  within  the 
withdrawals  that  are  reserved  by  act  of 
Congress  or  by  Executive  action  for  a  par- 
ticular military  or  civilian  use  of  the  United 
states  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  enacted 
bv  the  Congress  that  have  application  to 
lands  withdrawn  for  that  particular  use.  and 
anv  other  areas  within  the  withdrawals  shall 
be  "subject  to  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress tliat  are  of  general  application  to  lands 
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withdrawn    for    defense    purposes    of    the 
United  States. 

(3)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
laws  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  and  with  regulations  made 
or  other  actions  taken  under  their  authority, 
nil  laws  in  force  within  such  withdrawals 
immediately  prior  to  the  creation  thereof  by 
Executive  order  or  proclamation  shall  apply 
within  the  withdrawals  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  adopted  as  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  houever.  That  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  Territory  relating:  to  the  or- 
ganization or  powers  of  municipalities  or 
local  political  subdivisions,  and  the  laws  or 
ordinances  of  such  mimicipallties  or  political 
subdivisions  shall  not  be  adopted  as  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(4)  All  functions  vested  in  the  United 
States  commissioners  by  the  laws  described 
In  this  subsection  shall  continue  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  withdrawals  by  such 
commissioners. 

(5)  All  functions  vested  in  any  municipal 
corporation,  school  district,  or  other  local 
political  subdivision  by  the  laws  described  in 
this  subsection  shall  continue  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  withdrawals  by  8i;ch 
corporations,  district,  or  other  subdivision, 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  laws  or 
ordinances  of  such  municipalities  or  local 
political  subdivision  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  notwithstanding  any  with- 
drawal made  under  this  section. 

(6)  All  other  functions  vested  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alaska  or  in  any  ofTicer  or  agency 
thereof,  except  Judicial  functions  over  which 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  Is  given  jurisdiction  by  this 
act  or  other  provisions  of  law.  shall  be  jier- 
formed  within  the  withdrawals  by  such 
civilian  individuals  or  civilian  agencies  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  President  shall  from 
time  to  time,  by  Executive  order,  direct  or 
authorize. 

(7(  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  sum  or 
value  of  any  matter  in  controversy,  over  all 
civil  actions  arising  within  such  withdrawals 
under  the  laws  made  applicable  thereto  by 
this  subsection,  as  well  as  over  all  offenses 
committed   within  the  withdrawals. 

(ei  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  rd) 
of  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  limit- 
ing the  exclusive  jurisdiction  established  in 
the  United  States  by  subsection  (o  of  this 
section  or  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
Implement  such  exclusive  Jurisdiction  by 
appropriate  legislation,  or  as  denying  to  per- 
sons now  or  hereafter  residing  within  any 
portion  of  the  areas  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  the  right  to  vote  at  all 
elections  held  within  the  political  subdi- 
visions as  prescribed  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
where  they  respectively  reside,  or  as  limiting 
the  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  tlie  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  by  any  other  provision  of  law.  or  as 
continuing  in  effect  laws  relating  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  the  Congress  or  the  President. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  af- 
fect the  establlsliment.  or  the  right,  owner- 
ship, and  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park,  as  now  or 
hereafter  constituted;  but  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion, in  all  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  for  the  national  park,  as  now 
or  hereafter  constituted;  saving,  however,  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve  civil 
or  criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the 
aforesaid  park  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for 
or  on  account  of  rights  acqiUred.  obligations 
Incurred,  or  crimes  committed  In  said  State, 
but  outside  of  said  park;  and  saving  further 
to  the  said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons 
and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  prop- 


erty on  the  lands  Included  In  said  park: 
and  saving  al.so  to  the  i>ersons  residing  now 
or  hereafter  in  such  area  the  right  to  vote 
at  all  elections  held  within  the  respective 
political  subdivisions  of  their  residence  m 
which  the  park  is  situated. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  authority  is 
reserved  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
proviso  hereinafter  set  forth,  for  the  exercl.se 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  of  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation,  as  provided  by 
article  I.  section  8.  clau.se  17.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  In  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land  as,  immediately  prior  to  the  admission 
of  said  State,  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  held  lor  military,  naval.  Air  Force,  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes.  Including  naval  i)e- 
troleum  reserve  No.  4.  whether  such  lauds 
were  acquired  by  cession  and  transfer  to 
the  United  States  by  Russia  and  set  aside 
by  act  of  Congress  or  by  Executive  order  or 
proclamation  of  the  President  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  or  were  acquired  by  the  United  States 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise:  Provided.  (D  That  the 
State  of  Alaska  shall  always  have  the  right 
to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within  the 
said  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  in  suits  or 
prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rights  ac- 
quired, obligations  Inctirred.  or  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  said  State  but  outside  of 
the  said  tracts  or  parcels  of  land:  (It)  that 
the  reservation  of  authority  In  the  United 
States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  over  the  lands  aforesaid  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  sucli  lands  from  being  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  or  to  prevent 
the  said  State  from  exercising  over  or  upon 
such  lands,  concurrently  with  the  United 
States,  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever  which  it 
would  have  in  tlie  ab.scnce  of  such  reserva- 
tion of  authority  and  which  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gre.^^s  pursuant  to  such  reservation  of  au- 
thority: and  (ill)  that  such  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  shall  rest  an<l  remain  In 
the  United  States  only  so  long  as  the  par- 
ticular tract  or  parcel  of  land  involved  Is 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  used  for 
military,  naval.  Air  FVirce.  or  Coast  Guard 
purposes.  The  provi.sions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  lands  within  such  special 
national  defen.se  withdrawal  or  withdrawals 
as  may  be  established  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  this  act  until  such  lands  cease  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  reserved 
to  the  United  States  by  that  section. 

Sec.  12.  Effect  ive  ■  upon  the  admission  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union — 

(a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  2a. 
United  States  Cixle,  immediately  preceding 
section  81  of  such  title,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  and  underneath 
item  81  of  such  analysis,  a  new  Item  to  b« 
designated  as  Item  81.\  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  j  81A    Ala.ska. 

(bi  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
section  81  thereof  a  new  section,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  section  81  A.  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  .5  81  A.  Alaska. 

"Alaska  constitutes  one  Judicial  district. 

'•Court  shall  be  held  at  Anchorage,  Fair- 
banks. Juneau,  and  Nome."; 

(c)  Section  133  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  table 
of  districts  and  Judges  in  such  .section  Im- 
mediately above  the  Item:  "Arizona  •  •  • 
2".  a  new  item  as  follows;  "Alaska  •   •    •    l"; 

(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  373  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  heretofore 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words:  "the  District  Court  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska":  Provided.  That  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  subsection  shall  not  af- 


fect the  rights  of  any  Judge  who  may  have 
retired  before  it  takes  effect; 

(e)  The  words  "the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska."  are  stricken  nut  wher- 
ever they  appear  In  sections  333.  460.  610,  753. 
1252,  1291.  1292.  and  1346  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code; 

(f)  The  first  paragraph  of  sect  inn  1252  of 
title  28.  United  .States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Alaska." 
from  the  clause  relating  to  courts  of  record; 

(g>  Sub.section  (2»  of  section  1294  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  repealed  and  the 
later  subsections  of  such  section  are  re- 
numbered accordingly; 

(h)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2410  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words:  "including  the  District 
Court  f(jr  the  Territory  of  Alaska"; 

(I)  Section  3241  of  title  18.  United  State* 
C<xle.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words: 
'District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  AUiska, 
the"; 

(J»  Subsection  fe)  of  section  3401  of  title 
18.  United  States  C<><le.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words:  "for  Alaska  or"; 

(ki  Section  3771  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  o\it  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words;  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska"; 

(1)  Section  3772  of  title  18  United  States 
Cixie,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words;  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska"; 

(mi  Section  2072  of  title  28,  United  States 
C(xle,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words:  and  of  the 
District  C<jurt  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska"; 
(n)  Subsection  (qi  of  section  376  of  title 
28.  United  States  Cotle.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words:  the  District  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska":  Proi  id.-d.  That  the 
amendment  made  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  rights  under  such  section  376 
of  any  present  or  former  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  his 
survivors; 

(o)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1963  of 
tl'le  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed: 

(pi  Section  2201  of^tle  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words- 
"and  the  District  Court  for  the  Ttrrltory  of 
Alaska";  and 

(qi  Section  4  of  the  act  of  Julv  28,  Ift.SO 
(64  Stat  380:  5  U  S,  C  ,  sec,  341bi  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  the  word:  "Alaska". 

Sec.  13.  No  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause, 
or  proceeding  pending  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  date  when 
said  Territory  shall  become  a  Strife,  and  no 
case  pending  in  an  apr>ellate  court  wyxm  ap- 
I)eal  from  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  said  Territory  shall  be- 
come a  State,  shall  abate  by  the  adml.s.slon  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  but  the 
same  shall  be  transferred  and  proceeded  with 
as  hereinafter  jjrovlded. 

All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  criminal 
offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been  c<jm- 
mltted  prior  to  the  admission  of  .said  State, 
but  as  to  which  no  suit,  action,  or  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  pending  at  the  date  of  such 
admission,  shall  be  subject  to  pro.secutlon  In 
the  appropriate  State  courts  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  In  like  manner,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  like  n^ht  of  appellate  review,  as  If 
.said  State  had  been  cVeated  and  said  courts 
had  been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of 
said  causes  of  action]  or  the  commission  of 
such  offenses:  and  suth  of  said  criminal  of- 
fen.ses  as  shall  have  been  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  by  the  appropriate  courts  of  said 
State,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  Uiilted  St.ites 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska. 
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Sec  14  All  .appeals  taken  from  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales  (jr  the 
United  States  Court  of  Apf>eals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  previous  to  the  admission  of  Alaska 
as  a  State,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  de- 
termination as  though  this  act  had  not  been 
passed.  All  ca.ses  In  which  final  Judi;merit 
lias  been  renderetl  In  such  district  court,  and 
In  which  apr>eals  might  be  had  except  for  the 
admission  of  such  Stale,  may  still  be  sued 
out.  taken,  and  prosecuted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  St.ites  or  the  United 
States  Court  ol  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
under  the  provisions  of  then  existing  law. 
and  there  held  and  detern.ined  In  like  man- 
ner, and  in  either  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Siat.-b,  or  the  United  Slates  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  the  event  of  reversal,  shall  re- 
mand the  said  cause  to  either  the  State  su- 
preme court  or  ether  final  appellate  court 
of  said  State,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  said  district  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire: Provided  Tlmt  the  time  allowed  by 
existing  law  for  appeals  from  the  district 
court  for  saiU  Territory  shdll  not  be  cniartjcd 
thereby. 

Src.  15  All  causes  pending  or  determined 
In  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Alaska 
as  a  State  which  are  of  such  nature  as  tf>  be 
Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court 
ol  the  United  States  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  United  Slates  District  Court  tor  the  D.s- 
tricl  of  Alaska  for  final  du.po.sltlon  and  en- 
forcement In  the  same  manner  as  is  now  pro- 
vided by  law  with  reference  to  the  Judgments 
and  decrees  In  existing  United  States  district 
courts  All  other  cau.ses  pending  or  deter- 
mined in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  of  the  adml.ssion  of 
Alaska  as  a  State  shall  b?  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  State  court  of  Alafka.  All  final 
Judgments  and  decrees  rendered  uixjn  such 
transferred  cases  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Cnurt  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  United  states  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Clrcmt  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  U  now  provided  by  law  wi :h  refer- 
ence to  the  judgments  and  decrees  m  existlu;; 
United  States  district  courts. 

Stc  16  Jurisdiction  of  all  cares  penrtlne  or 
dettrmlned  In  the  District  Court  lor  the  Ttr- 
rltory of  Alaska  not  trauFf erred  to  the  Uimcd 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  created 
by  said  Slate,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  successor  of  the  D. strict  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Ala.ska  with  respect  to  cases  not 
so  transferred  and.  as  such,  shall  take  and 
retain  cust<xlv  of  all  record-,  dockets.  Jout- 
nals.  and  hies  i,l  such  covin  pertaining  to 
such  ca.ses.  The  lilos  aiid  papus  in  all  ca.ses 
so  transferred  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  togeihrr  with  a  tian-icrlpt  of  all  b.-jck 
entries  to  complete  the  record  in  such  p.ar- 
tlcular  cases  so  transferred,  shall  be  in  like 
manner  transferred  to  said  district  court. 

Src.  17.  All  ca.ses  pending  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time 
said  Territory  becomes  a  State  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  District  Court 
:  .r  the  DLslrlct  of  Alaskii  shall  be  proceeded 
with  and  determined  by  the  courts  created 
by  said  State  with  the  right  to  prosecute 
appeals  to  the  appellr.te  courts  created  by 
said  State,  and  also  with  the  same  right  to 
prosecute  appeals  or  writs  of  certiorari  from 
the  final  determination  In  said  causes  made 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  created  by  such 
State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  provided  by  law  for  appeals 
and  writs  of  certiorari  from  the  court  of  la.^t 
resort  of  a  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec  18.  Tl\e  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections  with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  the  continuation  of  suits, 
the   succession  of   courts,  and   the  satisfac- 


tion of  rights  of  litigants  In  suits  before 
such  courts  shall  not  be  effective  until  3  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  unless 
the  President,  by  Executive  order,  shall  sooner 
proclaim  that  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska,  established 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  this  act, 
is  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  Imposed 
upon  It.  During  such  period  of  3  years  or 
until  such  Executive  order  is  issued,  the 
United  States  DisUlct  Court  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  shall  continue  to  function  as 
heretofore.  The  tenure  of  the  Judges,  the 
United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  and  other 
ofncers  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  terminate  at 
such  time  as  that  court  shall  cease  to  func- 
tion as  provided  In   this  section. 

Sec  10.  The  first  p&ragraph  ol  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (38  Stat  251 1  L; 
ainended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  sentence 
the  following:  "When  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
any  State  is  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Union. 
the  Federal  Reserve  districts  rhall  be  read- 
Justed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  such  manner  as  to 
include  such  State.  Every  national  bank  in 
any  State  shall,  upon  commencing  businees 
or  within  90  days  after  adm:;slon  into  the 
Union  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located, 
become  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  by  subrcribmg  and  paying  for 
stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  its  dis- 
trict In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  shall  thereupon  be  an  Insured 
bank  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  subject  such 
bank  to  the  penalty  provided  by  the  sixth 
p.Tragraph  of  this  section." 

Skc,  20  Section  2  of  the  act  of  October  20. 
1914  (38  Stat  742,  48  U  S.  C,  sec  433).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  21.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
operate  to  confer  United  St;  tes  nationality, 
nor  to  terminal"  nationality  heretofore  law- 
fully acquired,  nor  restore  nationality  heie- 
tc^fore  lest  under  any  law  of  the  United  State."? 
or  under  any  treaty  to  wlilch  the  United 
Stntes  may  have  been  a  party. 

Sec  22  Section  101  (a)  (36)  of  the  Iin- 
nilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  (C6  Stat.  170. 
H  U.  S.  C  .  sf'c  1101  (ai  (36)  )  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "Alaska." 

Sec.  23  The  firt,t  senience  rf  section  212 
(d)  (7»  of  the  Immigration  and  Nalionaliiy 
Act  (G6  Stat  188.  8  U.  S.  C,  sec.  11E2 
(d)  (7i  I  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"Alaska  " 

Skc  24  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  sh!>ll 
be  held  to  repeal,  amend  or  mcdiiy  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (tio  Stat.  237.  8  U.  S.  C,  tec 
1 404  I . 

Sec.  25  The  fiist  sentence  of  section  310 
(a  I  of  the  Immigrnticn  and  Nationality  Aci 
(G6  StJU  219.  8  U.  S  C.  sec.  1421  (a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Ala.ska  '  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 
Sec  26.  Section  344  (d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Slut.  2^o.  8 
U  S.  C.  sec.  1455  idn  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "in   .Ma.ska   and." 

Stc  27.  The  third  proviso  in  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  as  amended 
(46  U  S.  C.  sec.  883 1,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "excludine "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  wcrtl  "in- 
cluding." 

Sec  28.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
9  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
October  20.  1914  (48  U.  S  C.  439 1 ,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All  net  profits 
from  operation  of  Government  mines,  and 
all  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under 
leases  as  herein  provided  and  all  other  pay- 


ments received  under  this  act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year; 
(  1  )  90  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  disposition  by  the  legislature 
thereof;  and  (2i  10  percent  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales 
to   the   credit   of   miscellaneous  receipts." 

(b)  Section  35  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate, 
oil.  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the  publio 
domain."  approved  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  (30  U.  S.  C.  191 1 .  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  colon 
preceding  the  first  proviso  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  of  those  from  Alaska  52  4 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  dispositian  by  the  legislature 
thereof." 

Sec  29.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  any 
section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause,  phrase, 
or  individual  word,  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
act  and  of  the  application  of  any  such  pro- 
vision, section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  individual  word  to  other  rer;;ous 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec  30.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  whether 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  said  Territory 
or  by  Congress,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  O-BRIEN  of  Nev.-  York  (during 
the  reading  of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objertion 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  frcm 
New  York? 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  be  opened  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   I  Mr.  O'Brien]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  several  amendments  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinent.s  offered  by  Mr.  Muxer  of 
Nebraska:  On  page  15,  line  2.  after  the 
cimma  following  the  word  "rejection"  add 
the  following:    "by  separate  ballot  on  each." 

On  page  15.  line  3.  add  the  following  lan- 
guage: "(li  Shall  Alaska  immediately  be 
admitted    into    the    Union    as   a   State?" 

Ou  page  15.  lines  3  and  8,  re.pectivey. 
change  ilie  flpuies   '1  '  to  "2"  and  "2  '  to  "3." 

On  page  15.  line  14.  after  the  word  "event" 
add  the  words  "each  of"  and  change  the 
word  "arc"  to  "Is." 

On  pr.ie  15.  line  19,  after  the  word  "event" 
add  the  words  "any  one  of  and  change  the 
word  "are"  to  "Is." 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  tlie  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Miller], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Westtawb:  On 
page  6.  line  18.  after  "Federal  agency"  ii:sert 
'Provided.     That     the     administratiou     and 
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management  of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  AUvska  shall  be  retahied  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  existing  laws  un- 
til the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  expiration  of  90  legislative 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  administration,  management, 
and  conservation  of  said  resources  in  the 
broad  national  Interest." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Rcntlcman 
from  Washington  LMr.  Westland),  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
submit  this  amendment  not  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  statehood  for  Alaska  but  rather 
because  it  deal.s  with  the  important 
matter — conservation — a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  and  particularly  to  me  as 
a  westerner.  The  con.servation  of  natu- 
ral re.sources — in  this  instance  fish  and 
wildlife — is  important  to  every  citizen 
of  this  country.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  present  conditions  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  Alaska  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  until  it  can  clearly 
be  shown  that  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature has  made  adequate  provision  for 
the  administration,  management,  and 
conservation  of  these  resources  in  the 
broad  national  interest.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  this  amendment  sets  up  no  bar 
to  future  control  of  these  resources  by 
the  State  of  Alaska.  But  because  of 
e.xisting  conditions,  some  of  which  are 
inherent  and  others  of  which  are  of  the 
making  of  the  present  Territorial  legis- 
lature. I  feel  It  IS  e.ssential  that  for  the 
present  fish  and  wildlife  resources  ad- 
ministration and  management  remain  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  important  single  resource  in 
Alaska  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
salmon  fishery.  The  Alaskan  fishery  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Both  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  the  salmon  industry  are 
engaged  in  a  program  of  research  in  an 
effort  to  rehabilitate  the  Alaskan  salmon 
run  which  has  been  severely  reduced  in 
recent  years.  This  program  has  been 
made  doubly  difficult  by  the  activities  of 
the  Japanese  high  seas  fishing  fleet. 
Scientific  evidence  shows  that  the  Japa- 
nese fleet,  although  it  remains  outside 
territorial  waters  and.  by  the  terms  of 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  west  of  the 
175th  west  meridian,  has  been  netting 
millions  of  immature  salmon  spawned  in 
Alaskan  streams.  Although  recent  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem 
have  broken  down,  this  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  settled  whether  by  negotiation 
or  other  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  a  national 
re.source  and  since  the  depredation  of 
this  resource  is  being  done  by  a  foreign 
power,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  turn  over 
the  fisheries  to  Alaska  so  long  as  this 
serious  international  problem  remains  to 
be  settled. 

Furthermore,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  no  competent  fisheries  organization 
which  can  cope  with  these  problems  other 
than  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Given  time,  as 
a  State,  Alaska  could  doubtless  develop 
an  effective  fish  and  wildlife  organiza- 
tion.   But  the  over  200  Federal  Fish  aird 


Wildlife  employees  In  Alaska  are  under 
United  States  civil  service  rule  and  the 
civil  service  retirement  program.  There 
is  considerable  likelihood  they  would 
prefer  to  remain  with  FMsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  rather  than  become  a  inu  i  of  the 
State  program. 

Goinu  further,  tlie  1050  Federal  budget 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  for  Alaska  totaled 
$1,594,000.  To  cany  on  a  program  in 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  would  mean  a  considerable  finan- 
cial burden  to  Alaska.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  is.  as  the  Wildlife  Management 
Federation  stre.ssed  at  its  1957  conven- 
tion, the  need  for  more  funds  for  fish 
and  wildlife  management  in  Alaska. 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  immedi- 
ate transfer  would  be  unwise. 

But  what  frightens  all  conservation- 
minded  people  and  causes  .serious  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  turning  over 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  Alaska  has 
been  the  Territorial  Legislature's  record 
m  the  field  of  conservation.  It  is  most 
certainly  in  the  public  interest  that  no 
commercial  fishing  interests — be  they 
resident  or  nonresident — be  allowed  to 
gain  control  of  Alaska's  fl>hcries.  Yet 
the  terms  of  senate  bill  30.  passed  last 
year  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  would 
do  precisely  that.  Fortunately,  with 
Alaska  in  a  Territorial  status,  the  man- 
agement of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
remains  under  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  not  the  hew  fish 
and  game  commis.sion  set  up  by  senate 
bill  30.  But  .should  this  statehood  bill 
pass  without  protective  language  such  as 
IS  contained  in  this  amendment,  the 
provisions  of  senate  bill  30  would  become 
a  reality. 

In  my  remarks  during  the  general  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  I  quoted  extensively 
from  the  mes.'~ai*e  of  the  Acting  Governor 
to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Although 
he  declined  to  veto  the  bill  since  its  over- 
whelming le-.islative  support  would  have 
made  a  veto  a  useless  act,  he  sent  a  stint^- 
iiiu  message  to  the  legislature.  I  will  not 
read  from  the  Governor's  mes.sage  at  this 
time  other  than  his  statement  which 
pretty  well  summarizes  the  objections  to 
senate  bill  30  that  every  protection  is 
given  to  the  commercial  interests  in  sen- 
ate bill  30:  the  recreational  interests  are 
assured  of  no  protection  whatever." 

In  view  of  the  e.xpressed  attitude  of  tlie 
Territorial  Legislature,  this  House  should 
insist  on  language  which  would  assure 
continued  Federal  jurisdiction  over  Alas- 
kan fish  and  wildlife  resources  to  protect 
the  public  interest  until  the  Alaska  Lei;- 
i^lature  makes  adequate  provision  for 
the  administration,  management,  and 
conservation  of  the.se  resources  in  the 
public  interest.  There  are  re.sources 
which  belong  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  but  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  While  welcoming  Alaska  to 
membership  in  the  Union,  we  should  take 
care  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  and 
protect  the.se  national  resources. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  this  pro- 
posal has  the  support  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  American 
Nature  Association,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  National  Parks  A.ssociation, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  of 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Wilderness 
Society. 


I  want  to  discu.ss  one  further  facet  of 
this  problem.  In  the  past  20  to  25  years 
the  Territorial  Legislature  has  on  at  least 
five  different  occasions  enacted  laws  dis- 
criminating against  nonresident  fisher- 
men and  imposing  a  higher  tax  on  the 
right  to  work  and  fish  in  Alaskan  fish- 
eries as  to  nonresidents  than  as  to  resi- 
dents. Such  discriminatory  legislation 
heretofore  has  been  struck  down  by  the 
courts,  not  on  constitution  grounds,  but 
on  grounds  of  limitations  or  inhibitions 
placed  on  the  Territorial  L<^gislalure. 
With  statehood,  such  limitations  would 
be  removed  and  the  di.sci  iminatory  legis- 
lation would,  under  present  indications, 
be  enacted  by  an  Alaskan  State  Legis- 
lature. The  discriminatory  tendencies 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  are  well 
documented  by  past  history  up  to  and 
including  senate  bill  30.  To  allow  the 
Alaska  Legislature  to  exercise  authority 
over  fish  and  wildlife  without  adequate 
provisions  for  the  administration,  man- 
agement, and  conservation  of  these  re- 
somces  would  not  only  give  rise  to  the 
previously  mentioned  objections,  but 
would  also  serve  to  put  thou.sands  of 
fi.'-hery  workers  from  the  State.s — many 
hundreds  of  whom  reside  in  my  District — 
out  of  work  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not  only  prevent  usurping  of 
Alaska's  fisheries  by  commercial  in- 
terests, but  also  offer  .some  hope  of  pro- 
tection of  nonresidents  dependent  on 
Alaska  fisheries  for  their  livelihood. 

Mr  Chaii-man.  let  me  repeat,  I  support 
this  amendment  not  as  an  opponent  of 
statehood  for  Alaska.  I  am  for  state- 
hood and  I  am  for  statehood  now.  But 
we  must  make  certain  that  in  admitting 
another  Slate  to  this  Fedeial  Union  we 
save  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  this  national  resource.  The 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ri-e  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  bound  to  oppose 
this  iiroposed  amendment,  because  it 
would  make  Alaska  a  State  of  the  Union 
on  terms  of  le.ss  than  full  equality  with 
the  other  States.  Very  frankly  I  do  not 
think  it  is  constitutional  for  that  very 
reason.  At  the  same  time  I  apprehend 
that  it  would  take  some  time  for  the 
courts  to  make  a  final  determination. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  of  course, 
that  Alaska  desires  control  of  her  wild- 
life and  fisheries  re.sources  is  becau.se  the 
Fcdei-al  Government  has  not  done  a  very 
good  job  of  con.sei  vation  in  those  fields. 
The  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  are  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  Last  year  the 
take  of  salmon  in  Alaska  was  the 
smallest  since  1907. 

Every  year  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  all  the  rest  of  us  complain  that 
not  enough  money  is  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  con.serve  properly 
these  game,  fur,  and  fish  re.sources.  We 
Alaskans  have  said  time  after  time  that 
we  are  willing  to  do  the  job  and  able  to 
do  the  job. 

In  connection  with  .senate  bill  30  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  distinctly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  that 
they  created  this  commission,  because  it 
is  appropriating  its  own  funds,  especially 
In  the  field  of  fisheries,  without  any  au- 
thority what.soever  to  regulate  tho.se  re- 
sources.   It  has  .spent  millions  of  dollars 
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In  the  last  few  years  supplementing  the 
inadequate  Federal  appropriation  for 
that  purpose. 

I  inquired  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, set  up  under  Alaska  Senate 
bill  30,  Mr  Art  Hayr,  of  Fairbanks. 
Ala.ska.  as  to  the  attitude  of  commercial 
fishermen,  and  he  sent  this  reply: 

Reurlel  board  s  controversies  voting  record 
rf  both  sessmns  1  attended  as  hunter  make 
very  clear  that  so-called  commercial  fishing 
representatives  are  fatrmlnded  resident 
Alabkans  same  as  other  mtmbers.  Dlffertuces 
have  been  minor,  understandable,  and  easily 
reconcilable. 

I  rest  my  case  Mr  Chairman,  upon  a 
reiteration  of  the  declaration  that  we 
should  come  into  the  Union  completely 
equal  in  this  field 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  this  morning  I 
received  from  Alaska  two  radiograms 
from  two  different  church  groups  in 
support  of  statehood  One  was  from  the 
Reverend  Fred  P  McGinnu>.  superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Alaska,  and  I  undeisumd  tl.at  identical 
wires  were  sent  by  him  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Saylor  I .  The  text  of  the 
mes&age  is  as  follows: 

The  Alaska  Mission  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  In  session  tonight  at  Ju- 
neau unanlmoUbly  adopted  a  strong  rescUi- 
tlou  supporting  tilatehoud  and  urged  the 
Congre.>48  to  act  This  conference  represenus 
approximately  5  000  members  and  constitu- 
enu  within  Alaska  Resolution  calls  for 
transmittal  this  action  to  you  I  respect - 
UiUy  urge  that  the  Congress  give  us  favor- 
able %ote. 

Tlie  second  radiogram  came  from  sev- 
eral Baptist  ministers  in  Anchorage  who 
wired : 

We  .Southern  Baptist  mlnl.sters  of  Anrhor- 
Bge  belle\e  self-government  for  Alaskans 
under  statehood  Is  right  and  overdue,  would 
benent  the  Nation  as  well  as  Al.-^ka  and 
would  enable  Alaskuns  to  build  a  line  God- 
fearing civilisation  We  pray  Members  of 
House  will  apply  the  principles  of  brotherly 
lo\c  and  Justice  by  p^issjng  stateh.:>od  bill. 

The  message  was  signed  by  the  Rev- 
erend Fclton  H  Griffin.  First  Bapti.st 
Church;  the  Reterend  Jame.>  Ro.se.  Im- 
manuel  Baptist  Church:  the  Reverend 
Robert  Gingrich.  Fairview  Baptist 
Church:  the  Reverend  Jack  Turner. 
Calvary  Baptist  Church;  and  the  Rev- 
erend Jair.cs  Dotson,  Faith  Baptist 
Church 

•  Mr.  Chairman.  T  should  not  like  my 
participation  in  this  debate  to  be  con- 
cluded without  expre.ssing  my  thanks  to 
the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  BfRNsL 
During  all  these  long  months  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill  has  been  considered  his 
has  been  the  course  of  statesmanship 
Men  in  his  position  le.ss  practical  and 
less  di.'-cf^rninc  mi<iht  have  publicly  re- 
sented the  fact  that  the  statehood  as- 
pirations of  Hawaii  were  being  .subordi- 
nated to  those  of  Ala.ska  during  the  85th 
Congress.  Had  he  so  reacted  I  can  read- 
ilv  imagine  a  situation  arising  by  which 
oiice  more  the  statehood  goals  of  both 
these  Territories  mi^iht  have  been  far- 
ther away  than  ever,  instead  of  closer. 
The  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  acting  as  I 
and  so  many  others  are  convinced  in  the 
veiT  best  interests  of  the  TerritoiT  he 
so  ably  represents,  cho.se  another  course. 
From  the  out.'^^et.  I  have  believed  it  to  be 


the  course  best  calculated  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents  and  I  say  that 
most  objectively  even  though  I  had  an 
understandable  desire  to  move  Ala.ska 
statehood  along  as  promptly  as  possible. 

My  pcr.sonal  conclusion — and  it  is  one 
wholly  shared  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues with  whom  I  have  talked — is  that 
the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  adopted  the 
very  best  means  to  carry  out  his  legisla- 
tive program.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate him  now  on  the  fine  service  he 
IS  giving  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  valuable  assistance  he 
has  rendered  to  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  a  great  dral  of  justice  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Delepa^e^rom  Alaska.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  .seems"that  inasmuch 
as  all  lei'i-lation  must  be  a  matter  of 
compromise,  here  is  one  place  where  v.e 
can  compromise  without  defeating  the 
purpo.se  of  this  bill.  With  that  thought 
in  m;nd.  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
cffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washinc- 

ton. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  will  say  this  in 
conclusicn.  tliat  the  amendment  is  so 
worded  that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior 
will  be  in  control  in  respect  to  certifica- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  fair- 
minded  about  this,  and  I  am  sure,  too. 
that  tl^e  Ala.ska  Siate  Le:-islature  will 
pass  what  he  con.^iders  to  be  adequate 
laws. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  MILTER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  supporting  the  Wesiland  amendment. 
I  think  it  improves  the  bill.  It  does  not 
t;»l:e  anvihing  away  from  the  commis- 
sion in  Alaska.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
p'>nlleman  vield? 

Mr  O  BRIFN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
The  question  that  has  been  raised  is  a 
serious  one,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the 
American  Nature  Association,  the  Isaak 
Walton  League,  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation. National  Wildlife  Federation  of 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Wiidcrness 
Societv  have  all  joined  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that 
these  conservation  groups  wish  to  be  ac- 
credited ^0  that  this  matter  can  be 
worked  out  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  T  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
while  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  Dele- 
gate from  Ala.ska  that  we  should  preserve 
home  rule  down  to  the  last  period  and 
comma,  we  have  a  situation  here  where 
it  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  determine  when  Alaska  is  ready  to 
handle  this  matter.  I  am  very  sure  that 
no  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  present 


one  or  anyone  who  succeeds  him.  would 
keep  Alaska  away  from  the  control  of  its 
own  resources  1  day  longer  than  neces- 
sary. I  think  his  approval  w  ill  come  very 
quickly,  and  it  will  allow  a  reasonable, 
brief  period  in  which  the  officials  of 
Alaska  can  get  ready  for  the  handling  of 
this  very  important  industry.  For  that 
reason  I  am  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.'-hington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiis 
amendment  is  introduced  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  during  the  committee 
hearings  by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  since  then  by  other  con- 
servation groups,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  the  National  Parks 
Association.  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Natme  Conservancy,  and  the 
Wilderness  Society. 

These  organizations  have  asked  for 
safeguards  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Territory's  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  have  felt  lack  of  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment would  jeopardize  the  invaluable  re- 
sources upon  which  a  major  part  of  the 
new  State's  economy  would  be  based.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  of  national  conservation  groups 
would  be  removed  by  inclusion  of  this 
amendment.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Leo 
W.  O'Brien,  dated  March  24,  1953.  It 
reads; 

The  national  conrervation  organlzfttions 
are  not  opposing  statehood,  and  their  oppo- 
sit.on  to  the  pending  legislation  could  be 
removed  entirely  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Since  previous  bills  to  grant  .^^tatchcod 
to  Alaska  have  been  considered  by  the 
Congress,  the  Alai^ka  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  under  which  the  com- 
mercial fish  interests  of  Alaska  would 
gain  complete  control  over  Alaska's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  And  the  purpo.-e 
of  this  amendment  is  to  require  certifica- 
tion to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  Alaska  Legislature  has 
made  adequate  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration, management,  and  conservation 
of  these  resources  in  the  broad  public 
interest. 

The  concern  of  conrervationists  came 
with  the  passage  in  1957  by  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  of  senate  bill  30. 

As  the  Acting  Governor  of  Alaf^ka  at 
the  time  said,  opposition  to  senate  bill 
30  as  expressed  in  communications  to 
him  was  wide.spread  and  voluminous  and 
came  from  individuals,  organizations  of 
sportsmen,  and  other  groups,  while  sup- 
port for  the  bill  was  limited  and  localized. 

Let  me  quote  as  to  the  Governor's 
own  otaiections  as  expressed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Senate  regarding  the 
Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Commission: 

Tlie  commission  Is  authorized  by  senate 
bill  30  to  promulgate  and  issue  regulations 
which  shall  have  the  force  and  elTect  of  law. 
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bxit  guidelines  for  and  limitations  on  these 
regulatory  powers  are  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing. For  example,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  large  and  Important  part  of  Alaska's 
population,  our  native  peoples,  which  are 
safeguarded  under  existing  legislation,  have 
apparently  been  either  overlooked  or  dibre- 
garded  in  senate  bill  30. 

Senate  bill  30  provides  no  policy  or  guides 
for  commission  responsibility  lor  proper 
harvest  or  use  of  fur,  game,  or  fish:  for 
esthetic  or  other  values  to  be  safeguarded  iii 
the  public  Interest  in  contrast  to  the  inter- 
est of  hunters,  trappers,  or  fishermen. 

The  May  1958  issue  of  Outdoor  Amer- 
ica, a  publication  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  Inc.,  has  an  article 
in  it  entitled  "Will  Statehood  Help  Alas- 
kan Wildlife?"  by  Burton  H.  Atwood, 
the  leagues  national  .sccietary.  I  quote 
Irom  this  article  as  follows: 

The  Territorial  commission  for  fish  and 
game,  as  established  by  the  last  legislature, 
is  basically  unsound.  It  could  be  controlled 
by  commercial  fishing  intere.sts  whose  ob- 
jectives are  often  at  odds  with  those  of 
sportsmen. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  statement  that  denied  the  Ala.ska 
fisheries  would  be  controlled  by  the  com- 
mercial Alaska  fishermen  if  we  fail  to 
pass  this  safeguard  amendment.  And, 
may  I  say.  too,  thi.s  amendment  i.s  in- 
tended to  oppose  any  domination  by  fish- 
ing interests  either  resident  or  absentee. 

How  can  anyone  justify  transfer  of 
the  fishery  to  the  Ala.'^ka  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  as  presently  constituted  with 
4  out  of  7  members  representing  com- 
mercial fishin;;  ^  How  can  anyone  oppose 
an  assurance  that  safeguards  in  the  na- 
tional interest  be  provided? 

As  a  quorum,  the  four  commeicial  fi.sh 
representatives  on  that  Alaska  commis- 
sion would  establish  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  policies  for  an  $80  million  a  year  in- 
dustry employing  sea.sonally  25,000 
workers. 

Read  the  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Read  Governor  Hendricksons 
message  to  the  president  of  the  .senate 
of  the  23d  Alaska  Legislature.  If  any 
Members  will  read  the  printed  hearings 
staiting  at  page  418  the  picture  will  be 
clear. 

Otherwise,  the  door  is  left  wide  open 
for  the  greatest  scandal  in  the  histoiy  of 
Alaska — which   is   something. 

Witliout  this  amendment,  in  all  con- 
.science.  I  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
statehood  bill  because  as  one  witness 
said: 

This  law  certainly  sets  the  stage  for  look- 
ing after  everything  but  the  public's  Interest. 

If  what  I  say  is  not  true  about  the  Ala.s- 
ka Fish  and  Game  Commission  being 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  commercial 
users,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tomorrow  could  certify  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  Alaska  Legislature  having 
made  adequate  provisions  for  adnunis- 
tiation  in  the  national  interest. 

The  only  valid  opposition  to  this 
amendment  that  I  could  pcssibly  con- 
template would  come  from  those  who  are 
supporting  special  .selfish  interests.  The 
amendment  simply  would  assure  State 
management  and  regulation  that  will  up- 
hold and  conform  to  the  new  proposed 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska  which 


provides  for  common  use  of  natural  re- 
sources and  reads: 

No  exclusive  right  or  special  privilege  of 
flsliery  shall  be  created  or  authorized  lu  the 
natural   waters  of  the  State. 

To  consnvation-minded  Members  of 
Congress  who  desire  to  protect  the  wild- 
life resources  of  Alaska,  let  me  repeat 
adoptioit  of  this  safeguarding  amend- 
is  this  statehood  bill  is  con- 
satisfy  the  conservation 
remove    their   objection   to 


m 


ment  as  far 
cerned  will 
groups  and 
this  bill. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  WestlandI, 

The  amendment  was  a-reed  to. 

Mr.  CANFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  vote  just  taken  in 
the  House.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  dispatch 
taken  from  the  ticker  which  reads 
follows: 

The  Pre.sldent  today  reaffirmed  his  support 
of  i^ending  legislation  that  would  grant 
statehood  to  Alaska.  Both  political  parties 
advocated  statehood  in  their  10,56  campaign 
platforms,  and  those  pledges  should  be  car- 
ried out. 


as 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 


On 

and 


Mr.  BONNET?. 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameiulinent  oltered  by  Mr.  BoNNrR 
page  7.  line  11.  delete  the  Mgure  '  70  ' 
m.scrt  In  lltu   thereof  the  figure  "25. " 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  have 
the  amendment  read  "25  percent." 
These  seals  are  handled  by  treaty,  an 
international  tieaty.  as  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  well  knows.  I  have  read  the 
bill  and  the  report  and  I  cannot  find 
where  there  have  been  any  negotiations 
with  tho.se  who  are  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  divide  up  the  profit  from  the  harvest 
of  these  seals. 

The  United  States  Government,  as  all 
of  us  know,  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  seals  and  other  animals,  un- 
der this  international  treaty.  Appar- 
ently the  committee  has  not  gone  into 
the  complications  involved  in  the  provi- 
•sions  of  the  treaty.  It  is  propo.sed  to 
give  the  State  of  Alaska  70  percent  of  the 
profits  from  these  seals.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  that  to  25  percent, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  matter  should  be 
dealt  With  in  this  bill  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether  he  has  had  any- 
body in  to  consider  the  treaty  provisions 
when  it  is  proposed  to  give  70  i>ercent  of 
the  profits  of  the  seals  to  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  O-BRIEN  of  Now  York, 
cally  on  that  qtiestion  we  had 
sentative   of   the   Department 
testify    before    our   committee, 
not  regard  this  as   a    jxtint   of 


Specifl- 

a  repre- 

of  State 

He    did 

possible 


international  disagreement.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill 
itself  provides  that  all  of  the  expen.ses  for 
administering  the  islands  must  be  de- 
ducted before  there  are  any  profits 
taken. 


Mr.  BONNER.     That  is  a  provision 
the  tieaty  at  the  present  time, 

Mr  O  HRIEN  of  Now  York.  Yes.  We 
are  dividing  up  our  own  money. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
take  the  Pnbilof  Islands  into  the  State  of 
Alaska? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Thoy  are  Included: 
they  are  part  of  Alaska  They  are  in- 
cluded within  the  State  boundaries. 

Mr  BONNER.  They  arc  included  in 
tlio  provisions  of  this  bill'' 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  are. 
Mr.  BONNER.  As  I  understand  the 
bill.  Alaska  has  a  number  of  years  in 
which  to  .select  what  areas  Of  Alaska  will 
be  taken  into  the  State? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  No;  that  is  not  the 
case,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say  so.  All  of  that  which  we  now  know 
as  Alaska  will  become  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  relate 
only  to  .sections  of  land  which  are  to  be 
taken. 

Mr  BONNER  Tliis  Is  a  section  of 
land  that  we  are  talking  about  now 

Mr  BAR'ITETT  Whether  the  State 
or  the  Ffcior.il  Government  owns  the 
land,  it  will  all  be  incorporated  within 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr  BONNER  I  think  the  Delepate 
from  Alaska  realizes  that  this  is  a  serious 
matter,  thoutih  probably  to  Alaska  and 
the  citizens  of  Alaska  it  is  a  tnvi.il  mat- 
ter But  the  gentleman  will  remember 
that  the  citizens  of  Alaska  almost  de- 
pleted these  seal  herds  and  it  was  only 
through  this  international  treaty  and 
the  .--upervision  provided  under  the 
tieaty.  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Un'ted  States  Government,  that  we 
brought  them  back  to  a  semblance  of 
what  they  were  at  one  time.  Ihat  is  the 
history  of  it. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yuld  further.  I  can- 
not admit  that  the  citizens  of  Alaska  de- 
pleted the  seal  herd.  It  was  depleted, 
but  that  is  because  .so  much  sealing  was 
done  on  the  open  ocean  by  nationaLs  of 
other  countries.  That  is  why  this  treaty 
was  entered  into. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  uentloman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska  On  page 
19  of  the  report  the  gentleman  will  find 
the  following  in  the  analysis  of  this  par- 
ticular .section.    It  .says  this: 

Nothing  In  this  act  .shall  be  construed  as 
nfTertlng  the  rights  of  the  United  State* 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February 
26.  1944.  as  amended,  and  the  act  of  June  28, 
1937,  as  amended. 

That  relates  to  the  .seals. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  understand:  I  have 
read  that.  But  we  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  to  protect  the.se  seals  and  divide 
up  the  profits  from  their  sale.  The  seals 
are  sent  down  to  St.  Louis,  the  pelts  are 
then  treated,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment conducts  the  sales;  all  expen.ses 
are  taken  out.  That  is  in  the  treaty 
which  provides  for  dividing  up  the 
profits. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Bonner  I  has  expired. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  trying  to  tamper  with  the  bill,  but 
I  think  you  have  not  giverv  proper  con- 
sideration to  a  subject  that  certainly 
deserves  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  agitated  about  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.    I  am  not  agitated  at 

all. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  The  treaty 
entered  into  alx)ut  the  handling  of  these 
seals  is  not  atlected  one  whit. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  understand,  but  you 
are  dealing  with  something  here,  and  I 
am  askinu  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
the  riuht  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  an  in- 
internalional  treaty. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  All  we  are 
dealing  with  is  something  we  have  a  right 
to  deal  with,  and  that  is  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Your  part  of  this  is  70 
percent,  but  the  property  is  divided 
among  the  signatories  of  the  treaty.  Do 
you  take  part  from  the  other  signatories. 
or  does  it  come  wholly  from  the  United 
State.s? 

Mr!  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield :^ 
Mr  BONNER.  I  yield. 
Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  What  we 
turn  over  to  Alaska  comes  from  the  net 
amounts  turned  in  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BONNER  The  United  States 
Treasurv  has  to  pay  a  certain  part  of 
that  to  those  who  are  signatories  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  This 
would  be  after  wo  fulfilled  any  interna- 
tional obligations  we  have. 

Mr.  BONNER.  You  do  not  .say  that. 
Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  At  the 
present  time  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  seals  is  60 
percent  of  the  not  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  veai.  in  addition  to  which  we 
pay  25  percent  of  the  net  receipts  into 
con.servation  work  in  Alaska  Actually, 
Ala.ska.  taking  over  these  problems  to  a 
ureat  degree,  and  getting  75  percent,  will 
have  5  percent  additional  for  conserva- 
tion work. 

Mr.  BONNER  Do  T  understand  the 
gentleman  to  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
put  these  seals  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  of  Ala.ska''  The  gentleman 
says  Alaska  is  taking  them  over.  Those 
are  his  own  words. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  this 
amondmcnt.  because  I  do  think  it  is  fair. 
Mr    EDMONDSON.       Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  uentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  definitely  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  any  pro- 


ceeds from  these  seals  that  our  treaty 
obligations  require  us  to  deliver  to  other 
countries.  Obviously  all  we  could  be 
concerned  with  here  would  be  the  net 
proceeds  after  the  other  countries  have 
received  their  proportion  of  the  receipts. 
Mr.  BONNER.  I  realize  that,  but  you 
have  not  said  it, 

I  certainly  hope  the  chairman  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  very  reluctantly  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  very  well  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  most  sincere  in  this.  I  think 
he  is  concerned  about  the  international 
aspects,  and  so  forth.  But  the  bill,  we 
believe,  firmly  protects  all  our  tieaty 
obligations  and  deals  only  with  money 
which  would  be  net  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  A  rather  substantial  part  of 
that  goes  back  now  in  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  con-servation. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Somebody  on  the 
committee  just  told  me  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  Alaska's  taking  over  its  own 
wildlife,  but  here  is  a  question  of  wildlife 
that  does  not  stay  continuously  in  the 
area  of  Ala.'^ka. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  was  the  one  to 
whom  the  gentleman  referred.  This  is 
a  question  here  of  the  Stale  of  Ala.ska 
taking  care  of  its  own  wildlife  in  the 
Alaskan  area  it.sclf  and  not  on  the  Pribi- 
loff  Islands.  Because  they  take  this 
additional  duty  and  this  extra  burden 
that  goes  with  it,  they  should  have  some 
money  to  take  cave  of  that  responsi- 
bility which  is  being  carried  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BONNER.  You  are  just  .simply 
breaking  the  treaty  then,  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No:  it  has  nothing 
to  do  w  ith  It. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Of  course,  it  has. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  breaking  any 
treaty.  The  question  was  never  raised 
at  all  by  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  before  our  committee. 
I  think  it  boils  down  to  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. By  approving  this,  we  are  .'^ending 
a  Rreat  Ten  itory  off  on  a  difficult  journey 
to  statehood.  It  has  been  diflicult  for 
practically  every  Territory,  which  has 
come  into  the  Union.  Here  is  one  of  the 
small  assists  that  we  give  them— not  a 
great  deal,  but  it  is  an  a.ssist  and  if  we 
strip  away  these  little  aids  to  the  new 
State,  we  not  only  deny  our  own  hope 
of  It  becoming  a  great  State,  but  we  are 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
sends  another  man  out  on  a  journey 
across  the  desert  and  instead  of  giving 
him  a  bottle  of  water  and  some  food,  he 
gives  him  a  box  of  salt. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    Chairman.   I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  especially  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  years  and  years  ago  this 
question  was  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Originally,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  PribilofT  Islands  and 
eveiTthing  on  them  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  But,  further  reflection 
convinced  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
seals  move  about  that  that  would  not 
be  wise,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  treaty  considerations  here,  there  was 
written  into  the  bill  the  provision  which 
we  find  in  it  now  maintaining  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  seal  herd,  but  recognizing  that  since 
this  primarily  is  an  Alaskan  resource  and 
since  the  seals  spend  all  their  time  on 
land  in  the  Pribiloff  Islands  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  surely  should  be  en- 
titled to  some  money  from  what,  after 
all.  is  one  of  its  po.ssessions.  That  is  why 
the  bill  was  written  in  its  present  form. 
Some  very  liberal  provisions  are  made 
in  the  law  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  to  be  paid  first.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  before  Alaska  will  get  a  dollar.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  asking  too  much 
when  we  ask  for  70  percent  of  the  ne*, 
proceeds  from  this  vital  resource  which 
is  so  important.  I  might  point  this  out: 
That  during  all  these  years  although  this 
is  an  Alaska  resource,  the  treasury  of 
Alaska    has    not    had    one    thin    dime 

from  it. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  realizes  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
lect  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  time 
after  time.  The  question  of  the  Alaska 
fisheries  and  other  matters  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  who  have 
shown  a  great  interest  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve your  natural  resources  and  the  re- 
.sources  of  other  areas  of  the  west  coast 
that  are  interested,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  the  fisheries  and  so  on.  It  is  only  be- 
cau.se  of  that  interest  that  I  am  asking 
for  a  change  in  the  provision  as  to  the 
division  of  the  profit  because  you  know 
as  well  as  I  know  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ever  stops  protecting  this  re- 
source and  some  of  the  other  of  your  nat- 
ural resources,  you  just  simply  will  not 
have  them  in  the  future,  and  that  in- 
cludes your  wildlife  resources.  The  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  for  a  moment  becau.se  our  .sabnon 
pack  is  almost  gone  and  it  has  been  un- 
der Federal  supervision.  But.  what  I  do 
say  in  this  particular  case  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs followed  the  precedent  set  by  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  continued 
P'ederal  control  and  only  asked  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.!  Eighty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  calh'd  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lovvina;  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoU  No.  79  J 

Andersen,  Orof-s  Neal 

H.  Ciirl  Ciubstr  Norrell 

Aucblnclo&s  Harris  O'Uara.  Miun. 

Barden  Hillings  Osmer> 

Barn»tt  Koran  Powell 

Blatnlk  Hull  Hadw..n 

Boland  Jacluoa  Rcece.  Tenn. 

Brooks,  La.  James  Saund 

Buckley  Jenkins  Srott.  N  C. 

Burdick  Ketirney  Shcppwird 

Carnahau  Ke»ms  Shuford 

Ccller  Kilbutu  Slcmluskl 

Chelf  Klrwan  Slier 

Christopher  Kluczynskl  Smith.  Kans. 

Colmer  Knox  Smith.  Miss. 

Curtis,  Mu3S.  LeConipte  Spencc 

Dlei  Lennon  Thompson,  La. 

Dowdy  Loner  Thompson,  Tex. 

Doyle  McCarthy  Trimble 

Engle  Machrowicz  Vinson 

Evlns  MagniLson  Vorvs 

Farbsteln  Mar«haU  Vur'seU 

Forand  Miller.  Caltf  Watts 

Cirant  Morris  Wilson.  C;Uif . 

Gregory  MorrUon  Wmstead 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
All.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999.  and  findiim  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  354  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittintr. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  oy  the  j;entleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  P'ivnf-h  On 
page  35.  after  line  13.  Insert  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  contnlned  In  this  or  any 
otlier  act  shall  be  construed  ns  depriving  the 
Federal  M^irltlaie  Board  of  the  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction heretofore  conferred  on  It  over 
common  carriers  engaged  In  trauspnrtatlon 
by  water  befween  any  port  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  ports  In  the  United  States, 
its  Territories  or  posseffslons.  or  as  conferrlnn 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
JurLsdlction  over  iran«portatlcu  by  water  be- 
tween any  such  ports.  ' 

Page  35,  Hue  10,  after  "Sire.  21-  Insert 
"(a)." 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinjriiished  gentleman  from 
New  York    I  Mr.   O'Brien!. 

Mr.  O'BRIPJN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  uill  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner  1. 

The  am  ■ntiment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.  R  7999.  I  do  so  without 
any  feelinc  of  malice  toward  the  sood 
people  of  Alaska  nor  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  their  ambitious  effort-s  in  behalf 
cf  statehood  for  the  Territory. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  transcends  .sentiment 
and  goes  beyond  the  immediate  que.stion 
of  whether  attachment  to  the  United 
States  in  the  relationship  of  statehood 
is  in  itself  a  pood  thinpr.  None  of  us 
Questions  the  fact  that  advantaaes  would 


come  to  the  Territory  by  virtue  of  a 
change  in  its  status  to  that  of  a  State. 
The  important  thinp.  it  seem.s  to  me,  i.s 
to  determine  what  is  the  best  thing  for 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  even 
thour:h  this  issue  ha.s  been  aired  many 
times  over  the  years,  many  people  have 
not  seriou.'^ly  considered  what  is  involved. 
Adding  a  State  to  the  Union  Is  an  im- 
portant matter  and  one  which  can  have. 
and  probably  will  have,  great  effect  upon 
the  future  of  the  Nation.  It  is  true  tliat 
in  a  sense  we  have  faced  this  each  time 
a  State  has  been  added,  but  never  before 
has  the  issue  been  so  fqrcefully  presented 
to  the  American  people  as  in  the  case 
before  us  today. 

In  1912,  when  Arizona  came  into  U^e 
Union  as  the  last  of  the  48  States,  we 
completed  the  formal  alinement  of  the 
United  States.  Throughout  our  hi.'-tory, 
up  to  that  point,  it  had  been  more  or 
less  our  goal  to  eventually  take  in  all 
the  vast  territory  in  the  West  and  com- 
plete the  foraiation  of  the  Union  by  the 
addition  of  all  the  land  stretchin,:,'  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Had  UVis  not  been  our  ob- 
jective, untold  difficulty  would  have 
come  to  the  Nation  because  of  an  in- 
completeness of  our  continental  struc- 
ture. Once  this  was  done,  however,  the 
need  for  further  expansion,  for  expan- 
sion's sake,  was  at  an  erw:!. 

The  Territories  added  to  this  country 
had  come  in  various  ways — removed 
f!  om  the  normal  colonization  procedure. 
Alaska  had  come  to  us  by  purchase  in 
1867  and  Hawaii  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spam.  It  is  true  that  cur  people 
welcomed  the  addition  of  these  arca.s  as 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  but  tlie 
very  fact  that  they  arc  far  removed  from 
the  continental  United  States  is  in  itself 
a  valid  reason  for  considering  them  in 
another  category  from  the  continental 
areas  which  become  .States. 

Alaska  is  separated  from  the  conti- 
nental United  St.ites  by  many  hundreds 
of  miles.  It  has  little  direct  relation  to 
the  other  States  and  by  virtue  of  its 
separation  would  always  be  aloof  from 
the  other  States,  What  is  more.  Its 
location— though  admittedly  strategic — 
would  render  it  foreign  in  relation  to 
the  other  States.  There  would  never 
be,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  attitude 
toward  Alaska  as  there  has  been  tow  ard 
the  other  States.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  not  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
rpisesa  host  of  problems. 

Our  country  has  trrown  as  It  has,  a.s 
much  as  anything  el.'^e,  becau.se  of  the 
compactness  with  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted. Though  more  than  3  000  miles 
separate  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
there  is  still  that  feeling  of  direct  rela- 
tionship which  provides  a  common 
undei-standing  and  mutuality  of  inter- 
ests. This  is  not  to  .say  that  there  is 
not  a  common  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  definitely  there  is.  Our  interests 
too  are  similar  and  our  objectives  are 
closely  related.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  two  areas  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proximity. 

But  distance  from  the  mainland.  Im- 
portant a.s  it  is.  is  not  the  only  reason 
for   opposition   to   statehood,     i    believe 


that  to  bring  Alaska  in  would  .set  a  bad 
pr«^dent — and  one  which  would  plague 
us  for  years  on  end.  If  Ala.ska  were  ad- 
mitted, what  is  to  stop  other  areas  fi-om 
eventually  seeking  statehood  and  even- 
tual almcment  with  the  United  States? 
The  matter  is  not  as  remote  as  it  may 
appear  today. 

If  It  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  AIa.<:kn 
would  brcome  our  biggest  State,  and  it 
would  be  poss<-ssed  m;th  immca-surable 
resource-^;  but  mo.st  of  those  resouices 
now  belon*;  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Pi-ovisions  of  this  bill  would  tui  ii 
over  to  the  .State  vast  areas  of  lands  and 
vast  amounts  of  resources — and  thi.s  in 
it.self  demands  close  study  and  consid- 
eration. Ninety-nine  i>prcent  of  the  land 
in  Ala  ka  is  owned  now  by  the  Fedtral 
Government  Are  the  people  of  tht> 
United  States  fully  aware  of  all  the  im- 
plications of  the  give-aways  involved  m 
this  bill? 

The  piopo.sed  admi.';5;ion  of  Ala.ska.  as 
provided  for  in  H  R  I'jj^.  is  va-stly  dif- 
ferent in  procedure  than  tiie  method  «'m- 
ployed  in  the  afimi.^.'-ion  of  most  of  our 
Other  1  erriiorles  in  years  cone  by.  H  R. 
7999  provides  for  turning  over  to  the 
State  of  Ala.ska  182.800  000  aci  cs  mcluri- 
int;  all  mineral  resources  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  land  ever  turned 
over  to  any  State.  In  the  la.' t  10  state- 
hood acts  passed  since  1889  only  58.139  - 
611  acres  wr re  riven  to  the  .States  and  of 
thLs  toul  50  010. 000  were  .specifically  re- 
served for  the  support  of  public  .schools. 
This  giveaway  to  the  ttate  of  Alaska 
would,  therefore,  be  more  than  3 
limes  the  total  land  area  given  to  10 
States  in  the  va.st  reaches  of  our  West. 
What  is  more,  by  the  admission  of  evcr>- 
one  concerned,  the  resources  of  Alaska 
arc  such  that  the  value  of  these  land,>«  is 
immea.^urablc. 

It  ha.s  been  pointed  out  that  on  page 
8.  line  14  of  the  bill.  Alaska  Is  given  the 
right  for  a  period  of  25  years  to  make  its 
own  selections  of  land .  in  blocks  of  not 
less  than  5.7G0  acres.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant piovi.sion  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  it  gives  to  Ala>.ka  25  yeai-s  la 
which  to  determine  which  of  the  lands 
arc  of  Uie  most  value  aiKl  obviously  the 
State  would  choo.sc  those  lands  which 
arc  most  valuable.  The  number  of  re- 
sources found  in  Ala.ska  is  inexhaustible 
and  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  to  de- 
prive the  entire  country  of  the  right  to 
these  resources  by  turning  them  over  in 
this  manner.  Geologists  have  indicated 
that  the  exploration  of  the  resources  of 
Alaska  is  just  now  getting  underw  ay  and 
already  they  have  discovered  numerous 
strategic  minerals  and  metals  in  varioirs 
paits  of  the  Territory.  The  list  includes 
such  items  as  coal,  copper,  lead,  pas,  oil, 
zinc,  iron  ores.  coal.  tin.  mercury,  anti- 
mony, chromite.  nickel,  tung'^ten.  jade, 
and  sulphur. 

In  my  opinion,  despite  wliatrver  merits 
there  may  be  for  or  against  .statehood  for 
Alaska,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
provide  for  the  giveaway  of  these  vast  re- 
sources are  unneces«:aiA'. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  hard  pres.sed  for  many  .stra- 
tesic  minerals  and  meUUs.  We  found 
during  World  War  II  that  even  though 
our  conntry  is  bles.sed  beyond  measuie 
in  having  many  resources  we  still  were 
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put  to  a  disadvantage  by  the  Japanese 
capture  of  many  of  our  foreign  .sources 
of  supply.  I  believe  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  retain 
control  of  the  vast  resources  available  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  such  that  make  this 
difficult. 

Statehood  would  mean  that  the  people 
of  Ala.ska— now  largely  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  Government  for  their 
Territorial  budget — would  have  to  as- 
sume the.se  obliiialions  them.selves.  This 
is  a  big  step  and  tiie  question  of  then- 
own  ability  to  a.s.»>ume  these  obliuations 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  population  is 
a  pertinent  one. 

The  report  of  the  committee  indicates 
that  Alaska  is  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  Its  economic  stability.  Its  tax 
rate  is  now  higher  per  capita  than  any 
of  the  States  and  an  even  higher  bid 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  assume 
the  State  functions  which  would  accom- 
pany statehood.  The  total  income  from 
all  private  indu.stries  in  Alaska  is  about 
$160  million  annually,  while  the  1958 
Federal  budget  lists  $122  million  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  plus  $350  million  for 
Armed  Forces  construction. 

This  is  an  important  factor  because 
when   you   turn   over  to   160.000   p<  ople 
the  support  of  a  State  totalinti  365  mil- 
lion acres  this  is  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility.    The  cost  of  the  burden  will  be 
the  .same  whether  it  is  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment.     The    difference    is    that    the 
money  comes  a  great  deal  easier  when 
it  is  cominu  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
than  when  it  i.^  being  extracted  from  the 
people  in  the  form  of  State  taxes.     Ad- 
mittedly,  if   some   of   the   provisions   of 
this  bill  remained  intact,  the  resources 
of   Alaska   mit^ht   well   take  care   of   the 
cost  but  I  believe  it  is  al.so  important 
for  the  people  to  realize  the  tremendous 
immediate  burden  which  would  be  theirs. 
Alaska  is  three  times  as  large  as  any 
of  the  Teriitories  which  have  been  ad- 
muted   as  States      The   Federal  owner- 
ship of  land  m  Ala.ska— 99  percent— is 
the   largest    percentage   of    any    of    the 
Territories  which  have  come  in  as  States. 
The  Federal  Government  is  said  to  own 
365   million   acres   and   500  000   acres   is 
privately  owned.     This  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  land  acreage  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  other  Terri- 
tory  at   the   time   it    was   admitted    as   a 
State.     The  biggest  previous  Territory 
was   California,    which    had    100.400.000 
acres    of    which    46    million    acres    were 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government     Per- 
centagewi.se.  the  largest  Federal  owner- 
ship was  in  Nevada,  where  59  million  of 
the  70.300000  acres,  or  84  percent,  was 
owned  by  the  Government. 

The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  still  owns  tre- 
mendous areas  ol  most  of  the  Western 
States.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  look 
at  a  map  provided  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  sec  just  how  much  of  these 
States  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  under  the  provisions  of  H. 
R.  7999  half  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  at  one 
time   This,  I  lept  at.  has  never  been  done 


in  this  proportion  for  any  of  the  other 
territories. 

Much  has  been  said  during  this  debate 
about  the  fact  that  other  Territories  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  with  less  de- 
velopment than  Alaska  and  with  far  less 
promise  as  to  their  future.  This  is,  of 
course,  true,  but  we  have  no  basis  of 
comparison  in  talking  about  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  the  19th  century 
in  relation  to  most  of  the.se  territories  or 
even  to  those  additions  which  occurred 
in  this  century.  So  much  has  happened 
in  the  meantime  to  change  the  course 
of  the  entire  world  that  it  is  little  less 
than  ridiculous  to  make  the  same  sort 
of  comparison.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
table  of  statistics  will  show  an  area 
today  possessing  relatively  the  same 
population  as  one  had  50  years  ago 
counts  for  nothing.  Granted,  that 
Alaska  today  has  far  more  in  the  way 
of  development  than  did  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  were  admitted.  But  the 
entire  country — and  the  world — has 
tirown  tremendously  by.  comparison. 
The  prerequisites  for  statehood  should 
then  be  gaged  accordingly. 

Peisonally.  I  do  not  count  a  great  deal 
on  the  question  of  population  alone 
Time  will  come  when  the  population 
will  increase  and  whatever  objections 
are  voiced  now  will  be  outdated  be- 
cause of  It.  The  principle  it  seems  to 
me,  is  vastly  more  important  in  our 
consideration.  What  the  ix)pulation 
question  does  raise  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  160.000  or  more  people  will 
be  able  to  finance  the  needs  of  such  a 
vast  area  when  they  assume  the  role  of 
statehood. 

The  possibility  of  eventual  growth  of 
population  decs  not  help  the  situation 
now.  The  obligations  which  they  will 
encounter  will  be  immediate.  They  will 
not  wait  this  anticipated  growth. 

Fundamentally,  the  issue  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  by  our  action  we  would 
be  giving  to  a  vast  territory,  with  a  very 
.small  population,  the  .same  status  as 
States  with  far  greater  de\elopment. 
vastly  more  population  and  historic 
heritage  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. Most  of  the  proponents  seem  to 
view  the  proiwsed  admission  of  Alaska 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  admission  of 
any  of  the  other  35  States  which  have 
been  added  to  the  Union,  since  the 
original  13  formed  it.  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  should  be.  The  action  with 
respect  to  Ala.'-ka  i.s  vastly  different. 

We  would  be  saying  by  admitting  this 
area  as  a  State  that  our  borders— for 
46  years  compact  and  contiguou.s— are 
now  broken  by  a  vast  stretch  of  area  and 
that  our  49th  State  is  far  distant  from 
our  border,  yet  is  a  part  of  it.  This  is  a 
precedent  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  in  light  of  experience.  True, 
as  a  Territory,  Alaska  would  be  de- 
fended in  time  of  war  as  much  as  any 
State,  yet  the  potential  dangers,  ren- 
dered possible  by  this  separation,  are 
many. 

Only  13  miles  separate  Alaska  from 
the  Asian  continent  and  Russia.  No 
more  strategic  area  could  be  found  in 
time  of  war— and  yet,  the  very  fact  of 
Alaska's  admission  as  a  State  would  not 
in  itself  make  this  area  any  more  easily 
defended  nor  change  this  distance.    In 


my  opinion,  the  arguments  given  re- 
garding the  strategicness  of  Alaska  are 
as  broad  as  they  are  long.  Certainly 
Alaska  is  strategic  and  certainly  we  can 
afford  to  do  nothing  except  defend  it 
just  as  we  would  defend  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Stales  but  the  mere  fact 
that  Alaska  would  become  a  State  would 
make  it  no  more  or  no  less  strategic  in 
my  opinion.  The  vast  resources  of 
Alaska  would  still  be  there.  The  prox- 
imity to  Russia  would  still  be  there.  Our 
bases  would  still  be  there — whether  it 
was  a  State  or  Territory. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  reasons 
against  statehood  there  is  of  course  the 
compelling  reason  that  statehood  for 
Alaska  would  vita'^ly  affect  our  entire 
electoral  system.  In  my  opinion,  few- 
people  have  really  considered  the  im- 
portance of  this  point.  Many  people  do 
not  realize  that  acceptance  of  Alaska  as 
a  State  would  automatically  give  to  that 
Slate,  with  a  population  of  about  161.000 
jjeople.  two  Senators  and  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  give  to  these  people  three 
electoral  voles  in  determining  who 
should  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  population  is  less  than  any 
of  the  435  Congressional  Districts  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  not  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  most  of 
the  Congressional  Districts. 

In  the  1956  Alaskan  general  election 
28.767  votes  were  cast  and  yet  H.  R. 
7999  proposes  that  we  would  turn  over 
to  this  small  voting  population  the  tre- 
mendous electoral  advantage  of  equality 
with  many  of  our  Slates.  This  would 
make  a  highly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  electoral  vole  and  have  serious  con- 
sequences   for   the   other   States. 

It  would  mean  that  Alaska  would 
have  one  Senator  for  each  80.500  of  its 
population — far  more  than  any  other 
State  The  area  would  have  1  presi- 
dential elector  for  each  54.000  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  rest  of  the  Slates  have 
1  for  each  320.000  population.  And,  I 
might  add,  that  proportion  of  the  elec- 
tors given  to  Alaska  would  be  taken  from 
the  other  States,  since  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional limit  of  531  electors  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Alaska  thus  would 
have  a  6  to  1  advantace  over  the  other 
Slates  in  the  citizens'  vole  for  President. 

Such  reasons  as  these  are  naturally, 
not  always  considered  by  lho.se  who  are 
actively  interested  in  promoting  slate- 
hood.  Obviously,  the  people  of  Alaska 
want  to  have  all  of  the  advantaees  pos- 
sible and  no  one  can  blame  them  for 
doing  what  they  can  to  promote  state- 
hood Some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  in  this  country  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  as  they  are  in  the  promotion  of 
political  advantages  which  would  come 
by  way  of  realinemenl  of  membership 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  electoral  col- 

le'-ic. 

I  feel  that  the  American  people  should 
fully  understand  the  implications  in- 
volved. As  meritorious  as  may  be  the 
campaign  for  statehood  I  feel  that  in 
1958  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  compae 
the  population  of  Alaska  with  that  of 
some  of  our  States  at  the  time  they  were 
admitted.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20ih 
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rentury  the  Territories  which  were  ad- 
\  milled  to  States  were,  in  their  relation 

to  the  existintj  States,  far  more  populous 
than  i.s  Alaska  today  in  relatioi;  to  the 
48  State.":  Yet.  Alaska  would  be  driven 
immediately  three  electoral  votes  and 
two  Senators  with  which  to  bargain 
politically  for  standing  in  relation  to  the 
other  States. 

In  many  is.sues  before  the  Con'^ress 
and  in  a  number  of  presidential  elections 
over  the  year.s  this  votm'j  power  would 
have  been  important.  We  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment where  equality  in  voting  in  the 
Senate  is  piven  to  all  States,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  State  has  tremendous  effect 
upon  all  of  the  other  States. 

Much  moi-e  could  be  said  on  the  matter 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  admission 
of  Alaska  to  statehood  is  not  feasible 
at  this  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
several  points  made  heretofore.  We  aie 
at  a  cros.sroads  in  the  hi.story  of  our 
country  in  my  opinion.  I  feel  that  what 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  does  today 
and  In  the  years  ahead  has  such  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  It  is  vitally  important  that 
the  United  States  remain  strong  m  every 
respect.  I  feel  that  to  separate  our 
borders  at  this  time  by  the  vast  area  be- 
tween the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  Washing; ton  and  the  southern  part  of 
Alaska — free  thoush  the  interveniuL; 
territory  may  be— would  set  a  precedent 
which  we  may  very  well  resret. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Issue  of  Alaskan  statehood  which  is  now 
before  the  House  will  doubtless  prove  to 
be  the  most  hi.'toric  decision  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  in  the  85th 
Congress  As  one  who  believes  Alas- 
ka's admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State 
has  been  too  lon'^  delayed,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  we  shall  not  postpone  this 
important  step  any  longer. 

My  interest  in  the  vast  Territory  of 
Alaska  was  f^rst  kindled  a  decade  aso 
when  I  heard  a  spe?ch  at  Libertyvllle. 
111.,  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Ernest  Gruening.  I  am  indebted 
to  him  and  to  the  dedicated  articulate 
Delegate  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  B.^nTLETTl 
for  much  of  my  personal  convictions  as 
to  the  necessity  of  statehood  for  this 
great  northern  Territory. 

There  are  several  compellin.nr  reasons 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  to  statehood. 
First  of  all.  to  grant  statehood  to  this 
Territory  would  be  to  affirm  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  that 
has  been  so  basic  to  the  American  tra- 
dition. This  is  the  birthright  that  has 
been  claimed  by  the  several  States  who 
comprise  the  existing  union  of  States 
It  is  difficult  to  .justify  any  permanent 
arrangement  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  on 
a  people  and  draft  their  .sons  for  .service 
in  time  of  war  without  any  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  The  citizens  of 
Alaska  have  fought  bravely  for  the  de- 
fen.se  of  us  all:  they  have  accepted  the 
tax  burdens  assigned  by  the  Congress. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  reaffirm 
the  principle  that  gave  birth  to  this 
Nation — the  right  of  Americans  to  freely 
elected,  voting  representatives  in  the 
legislative  process. 


Alaskan  statehood  is  important,  too, 

becau.^e  it  symbolizos  America's  capacity 
for  Rixjwlh.     American  hi.story  has  been 

R  dynamK*.  vital  process  of  expansion 
and  fuinr.ment.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  we  have  as.sumed  that  all 
frontiers  were  conquered,  that  we  had 
reached  our  peak.  Any  such  assump- 
tion could  only  mean  that  America  had 
become  a  tired  and  self-satisfied  nation 
content  to  rest  on  the  achievements  of 
the  past.  That  assumption  had  been 
made  by  more  than  one  great  natioii 
in  history,  but  in  each  in'-tance  it  has 
signaled  decline,  decay,  and  sometimes, 
death.  No  society  can  stand  still.  We 
must  either  move  ahead,  or  prepare  for 
a  future  of  retrenchment  and  retreat. 

I  recognize,  of  cour.-ie,  that  acquisition 
of  new  member  States  is  not  the  whole 
story  of  American  growth  m  the  past  or 
in  the  future  But  we  are  confront'd 
now  witli  an  opjw.tunity  to  demon.strate 
to  tiie  people  of  the  world,  not  least  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  citizen.s  of  Ala-^ka. 
that  this  Nation  still  has  the  Imagina- 
tion and  sen.so  of  respon.sibility  to  make 
good  on  a  longstandin«  promise  of  state- 
hood to  a  Tenuoiy  filled  with  rich 
potentiality. 

Aside  from  any  philosophical  or  po- 
litical consideratlon.s  involved  in  the 
issue  of  Alaskan  statehood,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  moral  obligation  that  is 
contained  in  the  treaty  which  our  Gov- 
ernment signed  at  the  time  Alaska  was 
annexed.  In  1867  our  Government 
pledged  that — 

The  lnh;'bltnnt.s  of  the  ceded  Territory 
(.Maskft)  •  •  •  ahull  be  ndmltted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rlRhls,  advantages,  and 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  UiUtcd  Slates 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to 
make  good  on  that  pled:?e  to  the  people 
of  Alaska.  Certainly  after  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, there  can  be  no  claim  made  that 
we  are  acting  with  haste  in  granting 
statehood  in  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Alaska  was  f^rst 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  there 
were  those  who  regarded  this  action  as 
a  folly.  They  so  stated  in  ringing 
speeches  Those  words  .seem  humorous 
and  unreal  In  the  light  of  history  I 
cannot  escape  the  thought,  as  I  listen 
to  some  of  those  who  now  object  to 
statehood  for  Alaska,  that  their  words 
of  alarm  will  one  day  seem  equally  as 
strange  as  the  charges  of  folly  that  were 
thrown  at  Secretary  Seward. 

I  firmly  believe  that  both  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  and  the  !x«ople  of  the  48  States 
will  profit  richly  from  the  creation  of 
this  49th  State. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
today  is  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  country  of  ours  has 
become  great. 

Today,  as  we  vote  to  add  the  49th 
star  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  we  Amer- 
icans once  again  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  once  again 
pledge  ourselves  to  remain  faithful  to 
those  ideals. 

The  argumetits  against  statehood  ha\e 
been  strongly  pres.se^i  and  earnestly  ad- 
vocated, and  I  have  no  qtmrrel  with 
statehood  opi)oiwnts  who  have  ques- 
tioned the  timeline*^  of  this  Vegislatton. 
They  have  fouf^ht  a  good  f^ght    and  this 


debate  has  been  conducted  ui)on  a  high 
plane  that  does  credit  to  this  body. 
A.s     an      American.     liOwe\ir.     I     nni 

prouder  of  this  vote  me  cast  today  than 
I  am  of  any  which  we  have  cast  since 
I  came  to  the  Hou.se   in  19;S3. 

Today  we  pixxrlaim  to  all  the  woi  Id 
that  tiie  United  Stales  i:,  still  a  country 
of  exi)anriing  frontiers  and  unhmited 
opportunity. 

Today  we  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
that  democracy  is  not  a  sj)ecial  proj>erty 
of  the  48  States,  but  rallier  something 
of  deep  significance  to  free  people  every - 
wheie. 

Today  we  proclaim  to  all  the  wo:  Id 
that  this  Government  honors  and  kc>eix-. 
it,s  cofnniitments.  e-.tn  to  the  resident-, 
of  territories  that  do  not  ha\e  a  vote  in 
these  halls. 

Today  we  proclaun  to  all  the  world 
that  American  citizriiihip  aiid  jiarLici- 
pation  in  Aiiicrican  Government— the 
mo.st  precious  rights  in  all  the  free 
world — arc  not  the  selfishly  held  posses- 
sions of  a  provincial  people,  but  rather 
something  we  are  leady  to  share  freely 
with  our  territorial  people  who  are  ready 
for  statehood. 

Today  we  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
do  not  iHlieve  in  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation and  refu.se  to  practice  a  nar- 
row colonial  policy,  even  when  that 
policy  brings  economic  benefit  to  our- 
selves. 

In  short.  Mr  Chaii-man.  by  extending 
statehood  to  Alaska,  we  breathe  new  life 
into  the  spirit  of  1776  and  open  a  new 
frontier  to  tiie  American  people.  If  the 
other  body  and  the  President  will  join 
us  in  this  action,  I  predict  that  1975 
will  .see  a  thriving  State  of  more  tlian 
1  million  Americans  in  Alaska  — the 
briiiht  and  .shining  49th  star  in  Ameri- 
cas Ix'loved  Stars  and  Stripes. 

AI..\.SKA    NCKPS    STATFUODD       Tilt    fNITCD    STATES 
NrrOS    THE    STATE    OF    ALASKA 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Chairman.  Alaska  is 
a  vast  area  with  rich  naluial  resources 
of  undetermined  extent.  To  induce 
private  exploratory  capital  to  enter 
Alaska  in  sufTiciently  large  quantities  to 
explore  locate,  and  later  bring  into  pro- 
duction such  natural  resources,  a  stable 
local  government  at  the  State  level  is 
needed. 

Large  amounts  of  Federal  Government 
money  have  been  and  are  being  expended 
in  Alaska  for  miht^iry  and  defense  pur- 
poses; however,  pr.vate  investment 
capital  is  available  in  only  limited 
amounts  for  short  periods  at  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Private  capital  in  large  quantities  is 
loaUi  to  enter  an  area  wheie.  by  tlie 
actions  of  a  Federal  Government,  not 
elected  from  its  people,  and  silling  over 
4.000  miles  away  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
can  upset  and,  by  failure  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds,  can  overturn  Alaska  s 
economy  in  the  course  of  1  fiscal  year. 

In  contrast  to  Alaska,  governed  and 
controlled  a,s  a  Territory  by  the  United 
States  Federal  Government.  Canadian 
Provinces  In  the  same  latitudes,  with 
local  provincial  governments  similar  to 
our  State  governments,  are  prospering 
and  developin'i  their  natural  resources 
rapidly    under    the    imiietus    of    private 
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capital  investments.  Ala.ska,  as  a  Terri- 
tory under  the  United  States  Federal 
Government,  with  equal  or  even  greater 

re.sources,  is  lagging  far  behind  in  this 
respect. 

1  he  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
states  that  in  1957  S3  million  of  American 
private  capital  was  invested  in  Canada 
every  24  hours,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  was  inve^  ted  in  exploration  and 
development  of  natural  resources  and 
needed  minerals.  Alaska  is  lacging  be- 
hind in  economic  development  because 
of  its  cumber.some.  nonreIMe'^entatlve. 
relatively  inefTicient  and  unstable  terri- 
torial form  of  government. 

THE    UNITED    STATES     NEEDS    ALASKA    AS    A    ST.\TE 

In  the  course  of  tiie  military  and  de- 
fense program  in  Alaska  .some  highly  in- 
telligent and  well  informed  United  States 
military  leaders  have  recounized  the 
need  for  a  representative  State  form  of 
government.  They  have  based  their 
reasoning  on  the  facts  tliat  a  State 
would  have  a  more  rapid  economic  de- 
veloi)ment  and  a  more  rapid  inciea.se  of 
population,  and  that  a  well  develoi>ed 
economy  functioning  normally  is  more 
easily  converted  to  a  military  and  de- 
fense program  than  a  barren,  undevel- 
oped land  They  further  reasoned  that 
an  economy  with  supply,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation  facilities  de- 
veloped and  supported  by,  and  for,  every- 
day civilian  needs  was  more  economical 
to  convert  and  use  for  military  and  de- 
fense purposes  than  a  complete  paral- 
lel military  development  constructed 
through  the  exclasive  u.^e  of  Federal 
military  funds. 

Under  statehood.  Ala.skas  economy 
would  prosper  and  offer  added  opportu- 
nities and  employment  for  American 
citizens  and  Am«Mican  capital. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  mcreasinu  rapidly.  The  United  States 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  at  the 
present  lime  the  United  Slates  has  a 
population  of  172  million  people.  They 
estimate  that  by  1975  tlie  population  of 
the  United  States  will  approach  200 
million  people  At  the  present  tune 
there  are  an  estimated  600  000  added 
employable  people  annually  .seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  labor 
market.  If  encouraged  and  allowed  to 
develop  under  statehood  and  with  pri- 
vate investment  capital.  Alaska's  vast 
resources  could  assist  in  offering  em- 
ployment to  and  absorbing  substantial 
numbers  of  these  employables 

With  the  United  States  economy  at  its 
pre.sent  level,  those  S.ates  that  have  sub- 
.stantial  production  of  natural  resources 
are  showing  the  least  unemployment  and 
suffering.  The  most  notable  example  is 
tlie  State  of  Texas:  however.  States  with 
similar  natural  resources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  group  indicate  like  economic 
health  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
unemployment  in  the  industrial  and  in- 
dustrial-processing States.  Alaska's 
economy  under  stateliood  would  be  tliat 
of  a  natural  resource  State  and  could  be 
expected  to  induce  investment  and  the 
development  of  its  resources  by  private 
capital  and  the  subsequent  employment 
of  greater  numbers  of  United  States 
citizens. 
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At  the  present  time  Ala.ska  contains 
known  commercial  dep)osits  of  oil.  gas, 
coal,  iron,   nickel,   lead,   tin,   tungstenite 

ores,  mercury,  .sulfur,  maanesium,  man- 
ganese, copper,  cobalt,  silver,  gold,  and 
radioactive  ores,  including  uranium. 
Under  the  added  impetus  of  State  gov- 
ernment, the  exploration,  development, 
and  bringing  into  commercial  produc- 
tion of  these  and  other  natural  resources 
of  Alaska  would  be  acceleiaied.  For 
rough  processing  of  our  natural  re- 
source materials  into  a  form  that  would 
permit  their  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  world  markets.  Ala.ska  has 
the  greatest  untapped  reserve  of  poten- 
tial hydroelectric  power  remaining  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Water- 
l)ower  development  would  make  more 
rapid  progress  under  statehood. 

THE    VNITEV    STATE.S    SHOULD    SHOW    THE    WORLD 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  at  this 
time,  when  the  United  States  is  seeking 
by  many  means  to  insure  the  support 
and  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  at 
a  time  when  confidence  and  respect  for 
the  American  democratic  ideals  and 
principles  are  threatened,  the  granting  of 
statehood  and  self-determination  to 
Alaska  would  most  effectively  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  practices 
the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  it 
was  founded. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .SMrrH  of  Vir- 
Rlnla:  On  page  33,  line  14.  strike  out  'or  any 
State." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
make  a  speech 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of 

Mr.  HOFF^IAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  want  to  hear  the 
'gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  He  took  all 
the  wind  out  of  me  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
liom  ViiLiinia. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  w  ith  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordintily  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'H.  R.  79991  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Ala.ska  into  the 
Union,  had  directed  him  to  report   the 


bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  at^reed  to  and 

that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendmenl?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr,  PILLION,    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
Ijort  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Pillion  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.  R.  7999  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PILLION.  On  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  172.  irays  202.  answered 
■  present"   1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  801 
YEAS — 172 


Abtaitt 

Aberiiethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen,  111. 

Andrews 

Arrnds 

Avhiiioi  e 

Avery 

Avres 

Bailey 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beanier 

Becker 

Belcher 


Dowdy 

Durham 

Elliott 

Everett 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Pat  ma  11 

Frazier 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

George 


Bennett.  Mich.  Grant 

Betts  Gwinn 

Blitch  Haley 

Bolton  Halleck 

Bonner  Hardy 

Bosch  Harris 

Boykin  Hai risen,  Va. 

Brooks.  Tex.  Harvey 

Brown.  Ga,  Hays,  Ark, 

Brown,  Ohio  Hemphill 

Brovhill  Henderson 

Burleson  Herlong 

Bush  He.ss 

Byrnes.  Vfis.  Hiestand 

Cannon  HUl 

Cederberg  Hoeven 

Chiperfield  Hoffinan 

Clevenger  Holt 

Coolev  Hosnier 

Coudert  Huddleston 

Cramer  Hull 

Cunningham,  ikard 

Ncbr.  Johansen 

Dague  Jonas 

Davis.  Ga.  Jones.  Ala. 

Delaney  Kean 

Derounian  Kilday 

Devereux  KilLore 

Dorn.  N.  Y.  Kitchin 

Dorn.S.C.  Laird 


Liuidrum 

Latham 

LeCompte 

McCuUoch 

McGregor 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McVev 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mason 

Matlhewie 

Miller.  Md. 

Miller.  N.  V. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Mumma 

Murray 

Nicholson 

Norrell 

ONcUl 

P.itman 

Philbin 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Preston 

Rains 

Rav 

Reed 

'".Hey 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robeson.  Va. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rutherford 

Sadlak 

St   George 

Schcnck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scrivner 

Sciidder 


9756 


Sik£S 

Simpson.  TTV 
aimpaoti.  Ph 

Smith,  C*Ui. 

Smith.  Mian. 

SmUh.  Vii. 

Sprlngfr 

Stniiffer 

Tuber 

Talle 


Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Allen.  Calif. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashlfv 
Aspinnll 
Baker 
Buklwin 
Bnring 
Barrett 
Baas.  N.  H. 
Ba.=;s.  Tcnn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Boyle 
Bray 
Breeding 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mo. 
Brownson 
Burdtck 
By  Id 

Byrne.  III. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Canfl^ld 
Carrlgg 
Cell«^r 

Chamberlain 
Chenowetli 
Chrl.stopher 
Church 
Clark 
Ooad 
Coffin 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Ciirtln 
Curtl.s,  Mo. 
Dnvls.  Tenn. 
Dawson,  111. 
Dawson.  Utah 
Del  lay 
Dennison 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlgjjs 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dolllnger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmond.son 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
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Taylor 

'I't-atjuf .  CftUf. 

Tfagiip,  Tex. 

TTvoinBfi 

Thornberry 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

VurseU 

Walter 

Whiirton 

NAYS^202 

Fa.'K-eU 

Flood 

Fognity 

FXjrd 

Fivlinghuysen 

Frledel 

FiiUcm 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Orei;. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gnffln 

Orlfflths 

Hagcu 

Hale 

Harden 

H.irrison.  Nebr. 

Ha-kell 

Hays.  Ohio 

Healev 

Hebert 
Heselton 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Holmes 

Hollv^iiian 

Horn  11 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kearns 

Ken  ting 

Kee 

Kelly.  N    Y 

Keogh 

King 

Klrwan 

Kluczyn.skl 

Kniit.son 

La  fore 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Libonatl 

Llp.scomb 

McCormark 

McDonough 

McFall 

McGovern 

McIntoKh 

Macdonnld 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  HI 

Mack.  Wash. 

Madden 

Magnu.^-on 

Mail!  lard 

May 

MeaclfT 

Mcrrow 


/ 


Wliltoner 
Willi  ten 
Wiiij^lcbwoj  th 
Williams.  M1-- 
Williams   N    Y. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
WUistcad 
Wlthrnw 
Wolverloa 
Young 
Younger 


M.tcalf 

MJciK-i 

Millor.  Ncbr. 

MlnshuU 

Montoya 

Mora  no 

Morgan 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Natcher 

NImtz 

Noi  blad 

O  Bneii.  HI 

O  Biwn.  N    Y. 

OHar.i,  111. 

OKoiii-kl 

Osmers 

Ostertiig 

Passman 

Pattersoii 

Pellv 

Perkins 

Pfosl 

Polk 

Porter 

Price 

Prouty 

Quit- 

nab.iut 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariii. 

Rhodes,  pn. 

Riehlman 

Roblsjn.  N    Y. 

Roh&lou.  Ky. 

Rod  In  o 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rouiiey 

Roosevelt 

Santa  ngelo 

Savior 

Scott,  Pa, 

Stiply- Brown 

Sheehaii 

Shelley 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Tewes 

Thompson.  N   J 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Tollefson 

Udall 

UUinan 

Vaulk 

Van  Zai'.dt 

W'ainwright 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wldnall 

Wier 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablurki 

Zelenko 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'— 1 
Steed 
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Andersen, 

H    Carl 
Auchinclosa 
Barden 
Brooks,  La. 
Buckley 
Budge 
Carnuhnn 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Curtis.  Masfl. 
Dies 
Doyle 
Engle 
Evlns 
Forand 
Greijory 
Gross 
Gubser 


Hillings 

Jackson 

James 

Jenkins 

Kearney 

Kilburn 

Knox 

Krueger 

Lennon 

Loser 

McOrthy 

Marshall 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morns 

Morrison 

Neal 

O  Hara,  Minn. 

Powell 

Radwan 


Reere.  Tcnn. 

Saund 

Scott.  N,  C. 

Sheppard 

Shuford 

Slcmlnskl 

Slier 

Smith.  Kans. 

Spence 

Thompson,  I,« 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tnmblo 

Vinson 

Vorvs 

W'.itts 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 


So  the  motion  to  rrcnmmit  was 
re.1ected 

The  Ciri-k  announced  the  following 
pmir5: 

On  this  vote: 


Mr,    Steed    against, 
with     Mr,     Kilburn 


lor.    with    Mr. 


Mr,    CoLnicr    for.    with 

Mr,     Aiichlnoloss     fr)r. 
B»ftinst, 

Mr.    O'HarR    of    MMine<iot;i 
Reere  of  Tennes.**!-  airalnst, 

Mr,  Siler   fur.  wiih    Mr,    Knox    against 

Mr.     Brooks    ot     Loulbiuna    lur.    with     Mr, 
Buckley  aKiiUist. 

Mr.     Leiuion      for.     with     Mr       McCarthy 
against. 

Mr    Trimble  for.  with  Mr,  Engle  against. 

Mr    H    Carl  Andersen  for.  with  Mr    Carna- 
haii  iigali^st, 

Mr.   Shuford    for,    Mr     Marshall    against. 

Mr.   Vinson   for.  Mr    HiUuiks  against. 

Mr     James    for,    with    Mr.    Wil&on   of   C»»ll- 
fornia  at^alnst. 

Mr    Neal  for  with  Mr   Kearney  against. 

Mr.    Jackson    for.    with    Mr.   Thompson    of 
Texas  against. 

Mr,    Smith    of   Kansas    for.   with    Mr    Scott 
oi  Peiin!;ylvi>nla  against, 

Mr    Dies  for.   with    Mr.  Loser  against. 

Mr    Scott  of  North   Carolina  for.  with  Mr 
Forand  against 

Mr    Curtis  of   Massachusetts  for.  with   Mr 
Miller  of  California  against 

Mr.   Radwan   for,   with   Mr    Doyle   against 

Mr,   Gregory   for,    wttli   Mr     Morns   agaliisl 

Mr    Jenkiivs  for.  with  Mr    Mumsun  ugiilii»t 

Mr    Barden  for,  with  Mr    Vorys  a^.ilust- 

Mr,  Willis  lor.  with  Mr    Sheppard  against, 

Mr     Budge    for.    with    Mr    Spence   against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,     Thompson     of     Louisiana 

Cross, 

Sieminski    with    Mr     Gubser. 
Evins  wUh  Mr    Krueger, 


with     Mr 


Mr, 
Mr 


Mr.  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Kcntleman  from  Mis- 
-sissippi  I  Mr  Colmer  I  If  he  were  pre.s- 
ent  he  would  have  voted  'yea.'  I  voted 
"nay,"  I  therefore  wilhdiaw  my  vote 
and  vote    present," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKEIt  The  question  is  on 
pa.s.sat4e  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The   yeas  and   nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  t;iken:  and  there 
were — yeas  210.  nays  Ififi,  answered 
■present"  2.  not   voting   51,  as  follows; 

IRi'll  No   81  I 
YEAS     210 


.\ddonizlo 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bnker 
Baldwin 
Jiiirliig 
Barrett 
Bass.  N   H 
Bass,  'I'enii. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla, 
Bentley 
UlatniJc 
Bogifs 
Boland 
Bollinic 
Boltoa 
Bo.scU 
Bow 
Boyle 
Bfwy 


Hreedlng 

Iroomllcld 

lirown.  Mo. 

Urownsou 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Byrne,  111, 

Byrne.  Pa. 

(  , infield 

Carrlgg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clirlslophfr 

Church 

Clark. 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Curt  in 
Curtis.  Mo 
D«\-ls.  ivnn. 


Dawson   m. 

Dawsofi.  Utah 

Dellay 

Dt-nnison 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggfi 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dolllnger 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Dwyer 

Eberharter 

Edmondsou 

Fallou 

Farbstein 

Fa  see  11 

Feighau 

Flno 

Flood 

POKarty 

Ford 

Frclinghuysen 

FileUel 

f>ilton 

GaiTni»tz 


OenrFO 

letlnskt 

Price 

Glenn 

I.ibonMti 

I'routy 

Oordoit 

Lipscuinb 

Wuic 

GranuhuQ 

McC-orma<-k 

ItiUiaUt 

Gray 

MrI>)rK)Ug»i 

He«-s    Kans, 

Gre<iv  Or-g 

Me  Kail 

Reus, 

Green   Pa. 

Mc<Jovem 

RiKxies   An? 

G  r  1  fH  1 1 

McIiitoUi 

RIukUs    Pii. 

Orlfflths 

MnrhTowirz 

Rirhlm.m 

HRKen 

Mark,  III 

Itobl«on.  N    Y. 

H.K,*.- 

Md<k,  V,*.-\\ 

RobsloJi    Ky. 

Harden 

Mada«n 

H'-dliiii 

HBrTi«>on.  Nebr 

Magn\ison 

H'frerv   Colo. 

Haskell 

MxiUIl&rd 

Roonev 

Hayn.  Ohio 

M-y 

H>HK^\e\t. 

Healey 

Miadrr 

^.lnl.lllK<  io 

Hebert 

Merrow 

Savior 

Hesellon 

Melcalf 

Scott,  Pa. 

Holiheld 

Michel 

Srcly -Brown 

Holland 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Sheehan 

Holmes 

Miller    N    Y. 

j^heiley 

HolLeiuau 

Miiikball 

tilsk 

Horan 

Montoya 

Staggera 

Hy<de 

Murano 

Stefd 

Jarman 

Morcaa 

BulllVHn 

Jennings 

Mou 

leller 

Jensen           >^ 
Johnson 

Moulder 

Tewes 

Multer 

Thorn  pMin    N   3 

Jones,  M<,>. 

Natcher 

Tljomsoii   Wyo. 

Judd 

NlQltZ 

Tolh'f  *..u 

Kar^len 

.Norblftd 

LTdall 

Kearns 

O  Brten    III 

Ullmaa 

Ke«tlng 

O  Brien,  N    Y. 

Vanik 

Kee 

O  Uara.  111. 

Van  Zandt 

Kelly.  N   Y. 

O'Konskl 

Walnwrlght 

KeoKh 

Osiner» 

Wenver 

King 

OstertAc 

WestUind 

Klrwun 

Paaaman 

WidiiaU 

Klurzyn«kl 

P»ller»ou 

Wler 

KiniUon 

Pelly 

Wnght 

Kruegcr 

Perkins 

Y.iLe* 

I..in«- 

Pfost 

^Ubluckl 

Lankforfl 

Polk 

Zelenko 

Latham 

Porter 

NAYS— 186 

Abbltf 

Grant 

Poage 

Al)ernethy 

Gwlnn 

Poll 

Adair 

Haley 

PresfoB 

Alexander 

HiUleck 

Knllls 

Alger 

Hardy 

Hav 

Allen.  Ill 

HarHs 

Rrrd 

Andrews 

Harrison.  Va 

Riley 

Arend.H 

Harvey 

R,\ri-a 

A^hniore 

Havs    Ark, 

Robert  •< 

Avery 

Hiniphill 

H*jbe*oii    V« 

Bates 

Hrnden»i:n 

R  «ers    Pl» 

Baiimhart 

Hi'i  lujig 

R^>t;i'r-    Mhs«. 

Beanier 

Hess 

n    Kers    Tex, 

Becker 

Htektand 

Huliiei  ford 

Belcher 

Hill 

^adlak 

Bennett    Mich 

Hoeven 

St  Oeor«e 

Betts 

HofTman 

HcheiK  k 

Blltch 

Holt 

.Scheier 

Bonner 

ilo«mer 

Srhwengel 

Boykm 

Huddleston 

Scrivener 

Brooks.  Tex, 

Hull 

Sciidder 

Brown   Oa 

Ikard 

.Selden 

Brown.  Ohio 

Juhansen 

Sikes 

BroyhlU 

Jonofi 

Simpson    III. 

Budge 

Jones.  Ala, 

Simpson,  Pii. 

Burleson 

Kean 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bush 

Kllday 

Smith,  Miss. 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Kilgore 

Smith   Va. 

Cannon 

KItrhIn 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Lafore 

StaufTer 

Chlperfleld 

I.alrd 

Tuber 

Clevenger 

Landrum 

Talle 

Cooley 

LeCompte 

Taylor 

Coudert 

McCulloch 

Trague   Calif. 

Cunningham. 

McGregor 

T(>ague,  Tex. 

Nebr. 

Milnlire 

Thom.-VK 

Dague 

McMillan 

Thornberry 

Davis.  C.a. 

MrVey 

TMr\i 

Delaney 

IblMcdonald 

Utt 

Derounian 

Mahon 

Vau  Pelt 

Devereux 

Martin 

Vursell 

Dtmohue 

Vla^on 

Walter 

Dorn,  S   C 

Matthew 

Whiirton 

Dowdy 

Miller.  Mtl, 

White  nor 

Durham 

Mills 

Whltten 

Elliott 

Mitchell 

Wlgglesworth 

Everett 

Moore 

Williams.  Miss, 

Fenton 

Mumma 

WlJllams.  N   Y. 

rinher 

Murray 

Willi* 

riynl 

Nichol'  on 

WlLson   Ind. 

Forrester 

Norrell 

Winstead 

Fountain 

O-NelU 

WIthrow 

JYazler 

Pat  man 

Wolvertoa 

Gary 

Phil  bin 

Young 

OBthlii{;« 

Pilrher 

Yotinger 

Gavia 

Pillion 

ANSWERED     PRE.Sl!>rr'— t 

Bailey 

Berry 

1058 
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Andersen, 

H   Carl 
Au<  hinciofts 
it.irden 
Bio<.>ks,  La 
BU(  kley 
Caniahan 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Curtis,  MaM 
Diet 
Doyle 
EuKle 
Evlns 
Forand 

Gregory 

Ciross 
Gub&er 


NOT  VOTING— 51 

Hillings  Recce,  Tenn. 


J.ickson 

.Iiones 

Jeiikina 

Kearney 

Kilburu 

Knox 

1/ennon 

Lof>er 

McCarthy 

Marshall 

Miller.  Calif. 

Morns 

Murri.son 

Neal 

O'Hara.  Minn 

Powell 

Radwan 


Kaund 

Scott.  N   C. 

aheppard 

tihuford 

SlemiUbkl 

Slier 

Smith.  Kans. 

Sp«-nce 

Thompson,  La, 

Thompson,  'lex. 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Watts 

Wilson,  C,»lif. 


So  the  bill  was  pas.sed 
The    Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr      Eiiele    for.    with     Mr      B;illey    aealnst. 

Mr   B«rry  for.  with  Mr   bhulord  anaiuht, 

Mr    Kilburn  for.  with  Mr    Colmer  again.st. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Auchinclosa  against. 

Mr.  Knom  for,  with  Mr  O  H.ira  of  Min- 
nesota against. 

Mr    Buckley  for,  with  Mr    Siler  aealnst. 

Mr  McCarthy  for.  with  Mr,  Biooks  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Carnahan  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon 
agaln.st. 

Mr    Hillings  for.  with  Mr    Trimble  n;:ainst, 

Mr  Marshall  lor,  with  Mr  H  Carl  Andersen 
against 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Vinson  against 

Mr    Kearney   for.  with   Mr    James  against 

Mr,  Thompson  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Neal 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Jackson  against. 

Mr.  Loser  for.  with  Mr  Smith  of  Ki^nsas 
against. 

Mr,  Forand  for.  with  Mr    Dies  against. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr  Scott 
of  North  Carolina  anainst. 

Mr  I>^yle  for,  with  Mr  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts agairiPt. 

Mr.   Morris  fur.   with   Mr    Radwan   against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Gregory 
against. 

Mr.  Vorys  for.  with  Mr    Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr    Barden  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  B\lns  with  Mr  Gross, 
Mr   Speiice  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
vote  "nay  '  on  this  bill,  but  I  have  a  live 
pair  With  the  >;entleman  from  Cali- 
lornia.  Mr,  Engle.  If  he  were  here  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  ask  to  be 
recorded  "present  " 

Mr.  BERRY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the'Rentleman  from  N\)rth 
Carolina.  Mr.  Shuford,  who  if  present 
\\ould  vote  "nay."  I  thtrefore  withdraw 
my  vote  of  "yea"  and  vole     present   ' 

Mr.  HARVEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a-s  at)ove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEFINING  PARTS  OF  CER'IALN 
TYPES  OF  FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  de.sk  the  bill  H.  R.  9291.  to  de- 
fine parts  of  certain  types  of  footwear. 


with  a  Senate  amendment  tliereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "July  1"  and  in- 
sert ■'Sci-'teinber  1." 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas-' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Sjicaker,  as  may  be 
recalled,  the  purijcve  of  H,  R  9291  in  tlie 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  Hou.se  of 
Ftepre.sentatives  was  to  close  certain 
loopholes  m  the  existiim  tariff  structure 
contained  in  paragrapli  1530  'ei  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  regard- 
ing rubber-soled  footwear.  The  Hou.se 
bill  provided  that  the  amendment  was  to 
enter  into  force,  a.s  soon  as  practicable, 
on  a  date  to  be  si>ecified  by  the  President 
in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury following  such  negotiations  as  might 
be  nece.ssary  to  effect  a  modification  or 
termination  of  any  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
amendment  might  conflict,  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  July  1.  1958, 

The  Senate  amended  tlie  bill  m  only 
one  respect:  The  effectne  date  should 
not  be  later  than  September  f.  1958,  m 
lieu  of  July  1,  1958,  This  Senate  amend- 
ment Will  afford  the  President  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  within  which  to 
enter  into  such  negotiations  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  to  effect  a  inodificalion  or  ter- 
mination of  any  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
amendment  made  by  the  bill  might  con- 
fact. 

Mr.  REED,  Mr..  Speaker.  T  nsk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York',^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  con- 
curred in  the  request  of  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  colleague,  the  t-'entleman 
fi  om  Arkan.sas.  llie  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mn.i.s,  in  askiim  that  the  House  concur 
m  the  Senate  ameiidment  to  H,  R.  9291. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  lecislation 
as  It  pa.ssed  tlie  Hou.se  affected  the  tariff 
status  of  certain  rubber-.soled  footwear 
by  closing  a  loophole  that  existed, 
whereby  foreign  producers  avoided  the 
application  of  customs  duties  on  sucli 
articles.  As  this  legislation  pas.sed  the 
House  a  date  of  July  1,  1958.  was  set 
forth  as  the  final  effective  date  for  im- 
plementing the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  has  substituted  for 
the  full  effective  date  a  new  effective  date 
of  September  1,  1958.  It  would  seem 
that  tins  cliange  is  an  appropriate  one  in 


view  of  the  time  that  has  pas.>-ed  between 
the  Hou.se  consideration  of  tiiis  legisla- 
tion and  the  final  Senate  action  thereon. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Sjieaker's 
de.sk  the  bill  H,  R.  10015.  to  continue  un- 
til the  clo.se  of  June  30.  1959.  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  metal  .scrap,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  conctir  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Cleik  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  4.  insert: 

"Sec,  3  Section  1  (b)  of  the  act  of  March 
1.3.  1942  (Ch  180.  56  Stat,  171  i.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following; 
"but  docs  not  include  such  nonferrous  ma- 
terials and  articles  in  pig.  ingot,  or  billet 
form  which  have  passed  through  a  smelting 
process  and  which  can  be  commercially  used 
without  remanufacture.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ixnnt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H,  R.  10015.  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  was 
to  continue  until  the  close  of  June  30. 
1959.  the  suspension  of  duties  and  im- 
port taxes  on  metal  scrap. 

The  Senate  amendment,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  added  an  additional  section 
to  the  bill  which  amends  section  1  ibi 
of  the  act  of  March  13,  1942.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  13.  1942.  pres- 
etitly  provides  that  the  word  "scrap."  as 
u.sed  in  that  act.  shall  mean  all  ferrous 
and  nonferrous  materials  and  articles, 
of  which  ferrous  or  nonferrous  material 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
which  are  secondhand,  or  waste  or 
refuse,  or  are  obsolete,  defective  or  dam- 
aged, and  which  are  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured. 

The  Senate  arrendment  would  add  to 
tliis  .section  language  to  provide  that, 
nccording  to  the  Senate  report  on  the 
bill,  "primary  or  virgin  nonferrous  ma- 
terial in  pig,  ingot,  or  billet  form  which 
is  commercially  usable  in  the  direct 
manufacture  of  articles  without  sweet- 
ening or  other  modification  of  its  con- 
stituents would  not  be  included  in  the 
duty-free  provisions  of  the  bill."  It  was 
explained  on  the  Senate  floor  that  this 
amendment  was  to  tighten  up  the  law 
with  respect  to  nonferrous  scrap — main- 
ly aluminum.  It  was  also  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  importers  of  scrap  did 
not  object  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
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Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fecnllemau  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Si3eaker.  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  passed  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives provided  for  the  continuation 
until  July  1  1959.  of  the  suspension  of 
duties  in  import  taxes  on  metal  scrap. 
The  Senate  in  acting  on  this  legi.slation 
has  added  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
providing  that  primary  or  virgin  nonfcr- 
rous  material  in  certain  forms  which  is 
commercially  usable  in  the  direct  manu- 
facture of  articles  without  modification 
would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
duty-free  provisions  of  the  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE 
DOCUMENT  ROOM 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  a  privileged  rcolu- 
tion — Hou.se  Resolution  565 — and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  June  1.  1958.  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Hou.se.  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
compensfition  for  the  employment  of  two 
additional  assistants  in  the  document  room. 
Office  of  the  Doorkeeper,  at  the  basic  per 
annum  salary  of  $2,200  each. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Gladly. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  this  resolution  to  the  Hou.se? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resolution  pio- 
vides  for  two  additional  clerks  in  the 
document  room.  They  have  not  had  an 
increase  in  personnel  since  1928.  At  that 
time  they  had  about  5.000  bills  intro- 
duced a  year,  and  at  this  session  there 
have  b^en  over  12,0C0  bills  introduced. 
The  work  has  accumulated,  and  they 
need  additional  help. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  It  appears  it  is 
badly  needed 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Very  much  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  CLERK  HIRE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  571— and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lov.'s : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  title  of  the  posi- 
tions "l.  Telephone  Page"  and  '^G.  Page" 
under  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  are 
changed  to  "Telephone  Clerk  (Majority)" 
and  "Telephone  Clerk  (Minority),"  respec- 
tively, and  the  basic  salary  of  each  such  posi- 
tion shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,100  per 
annum. 

<b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  con- 
tingent  fund   of    the   House   of   Representa- 


tives, Tintn  otherwise  provided  by  law.  such 
unmounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  re.solution. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  resolution  a  reference 
to  an  existing  title  and  a  number  Is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  position  having  that  title  and 
that  number  on  the  payroll  of  the  Office  of 
the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  prepared  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  month  of  AprU 
1958. 

(d)  This  resolution  shall  take  eCTect  June 
1,  1958. 

Mr.  LeCOMPIE  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LrCOMPTE.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  resolution  provides  for  a  change  of 
title  of  two  employees,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  additional  employees? 

Mr.  FrJlKDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  One  of  the  em- 
ployees is  to  be  charged  to  the  mmorily 
and  one  to  the  majority;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  I  eCOMPTE.  And  the  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  filled  tlirough  patronaye 
channels? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Is  there  an  increase 
in  salary? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  an  increase 
in  salary  of  $300  each  for  these  two 
employees. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mf.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  by  a  unani- 
mous vot?.  I  know  of  no  opposition  on 
this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questttjii  is  on 
the  resolutirn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WITHIIOLDTNG    CERTAIN   /MOUNTS 

DUE  EMPLOYEES   OF  THE   HOUSE 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Hou.'e  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  the  bill  H.  R  12521 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  .shall  not 
object — this  is  a  very  important  bill,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  important  of  the 
series  of  matters  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  brou£;ht  before  the  Hou  e 
today.  This  provides  simply  that  there 
will  be  a  withholding  of  funds  to  take 
care  of  obligations  of  employee.",  all  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  I  think  perhaps  it  will 
save  the  Government  considerable  time 
in  bookkeeping  and  in  the  matter  of  un- 
dertaking to  collect  certain  obligations. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  To  explain  the  matter 
more  thoroughly,  there  is  authority  now 
to  v.ithhold  funds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gros.s. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  But  not  of  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  FRIEDEI.  Tl^at  is  correct  Tlil.'j 
will  make  it  legal  to  withhold  those 
funds. 


Mr.  LECO^^PTE  In  other  words,  this 
will  give  the  same  authority  over  em- 
ployees as  the  Members? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  LrCOMPTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  bill  on  this  side 
and  withdraw  my  reseivation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  whenever  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
comes Indebted  to  the  House  nf  Representa- 
tives, or  to  the  trust  fund  account  In  the 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Rejiresentfttlves,  and  such  employee  falls 
to  pay  sucli  indcbtednes.i,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  the  elected  officer,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  activity  under  which  auch  Indebted- 
ness aroae.  Is  authorized  to  cvrtlfy  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
amount  of  such  indebtedness.  Tlie  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  the  nmoiint  so  certified  rrf)m  any 
am  nint  which  Is  diobursed  by  him  and  which 
Is  due  to.  or  on  behalf  of,  Buch  employee. 
Whenevei  an  amount  Is  withheld  under  this 
act.  the  appropriate  account  shall  be  credited 
m  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so  with- 
held. As  used  In  this  act,  the  term  "em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives" 
means  any  person  in  the  le^l.^latlve  branch 
of  the  Government  whose  salary,  wrges,  or 
other  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Rcpresentall\  es. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnprcssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.ed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
111?  table. 


OEiTERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sint  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  tlie 
bill  H    R    7999. 

The  .«5PEAKER.     Without  objection   It 
is  so  ordered, 

'1  here  was  no  objection. 


FLOODED  COTTON  ACREAGE 

Mr  GATHINGS  Mr  Si^enk^r,  I  a.sk 
unpnimcus  con.^ent  for  the  immediate 
con"^idpration  of  the  bill  H   R    12602. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tiie  bill"' 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  this 
involves  relief  to  relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  cotton  acreate  and  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  Sta»cs  including  Cali- 
fornia; is  that  rii;hl? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  To  all  States,  in- 
cluding California;  yes. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  It  covers  a  situation 
where  the  transferor  might  own  another 
suitable  farm,  or  where  he  might  rent 
one,  buy  one  or  rent  the  u«;e  of  acreages 
already  planted  to  cotton  but  available 
to  him  because  of  unintended  or  delib- 
erate overplanting  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  some  similar  circumstance 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  intention  of 
this  legi.slation  is  to  permit  the  man  who 
owns  an  allotment  where  water  has  cov- 
ered the  particular  land  to  acquire  land 
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on  higher  pround,  by  whatever  means, 
in  order  to  plant  that  allotment  of  cotton 
for  1958. 

Mr  HAGFN  Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
opposition  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  .'^PP:AKEK  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  Sj^eaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  its  dispatch  in  reporting 
to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture 
their  recommendations  for  the  transfer 
of  cotton-acreaKC  allotments  for  1958 
only  to  aid  tho.se  cottongrowers  who  have 
been  flooded  out  by  excessive  rains  this 
year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  as  late  as  May 
16,  Members  of  this  body  called  on  the 
Depaitmcnt  to  recommend  some  tempo- 
rary action  to  alleviate  thi.s  tra-iic  sit- 
uatioti.  They  jxiinted  out  conectly  that 
the.se  rains  in  1958,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
aster in  1957  resulting  from  exce.'^sive 
rainfall,  threatened  the  economy  of  the 
Midsouth  and  endangered  this  Nation  s 
ability  to  produce  the  quality  cotton 
needed  to  supply  our  domestic  and  for- 
ciL'n  markets. 

The  Department  moved  swiftly. 
General  Counsel  Robert  L.  Fairing  ton 
and  his  office  worked  to  put  into  i)roper 
language  the  piopo.sal  devised  in  the 
Cotton  Division  of  the  Comm(xiiiy  Sta- 
bilization Service  by  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator H  Li\urence  Manv.  aiinL'  and  Mr. 
Marion  Rhodes. 

Policy  agreement  was  .'ecuied  by  ihe 
ex;K>ditious  work  of  A.s.sistant  Secietary 
of  Agriculture  Marvin  L  McLain,  and 
on  May  21  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  to  .solve  this  situation  were 
.sent  to  Chairman  Cooley  by  Secretary 
Ben.son, 

This  illustrates  the  deep  concern  and 
desire  to  alleviate  tlie  effects  of  this  dis- 
aster condition  in  tlie  Midsouth  of  the 
entire  Department.  It  illustiates  also 
the  eflective  ori;anization  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  Its  ability  to  move  swiftly  to 
take  needed  action. 

H.  R.  12602,  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  is  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
their  .solution  to  the  problem,  and  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  take  immediate 
action.  Brierty,  the  legislation  provides 
that  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
production  of  cotton  in  any  county  is 
threatened  by  a  natural  disaster,  he  may 
authorize  the  transfening  of  all  or  part 
of  a  cotton-acreage  allotment  from 
rained-out  land  to  another  location 
either  in  the  county  or  m  an  ad.ioining 
county.  In  .so  doing,  the  flooded  farm 
retains  its  cotton  history  as  does  the 
affected  county,  and  no  new  history  is 
created.  This  authority  is  given  the 
Secretary  only  for  this  cunent  year. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  de- 
pressed situation  created  in  the  cotton 
areas  because  of  the  1957  floods  and 
excessive  rainfalls.  It  recognizes  the 
economic  conditions  caused  by  this  sub- 


normal yield  of  cotton  in  those  areas  in 
1957  and  the  threat  that  1958  will  see 
a  repeat  of  that  disaster.  It  seeks  to 
alleviate  and  prevent  such  a  disaster 
both  to  the  local  cotton-producing  areas 
and  to  the  potential  shortages  in  quality 
cotton. 

This  legislation,  temporary  in  nature 
though  it  is,  is  imperative  to  stabilize 
the    cotton    industry    in    America, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  If  rnartfd.  etc..  That  section  344  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsecliou  (n) 
reading  as  follows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  1958  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments  In  a  county  cannot  be 
tlmply  planted  or  replanted,  he  may  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in  the 
county  so  affected  to  another  farm  in  the 
county  or  In  an  adjoining  county  on  which 
one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the  farm 
from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  will 
be  engaged  in  the  prcxluction  of  cotton  and 
will  st«are  in  the  proceeds  thereof.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  retrvilatlons  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Acreage  hi.'tory  credits  for 
transferred  acreape  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of  this 
.section  pertaining  to  the  release  and  re- 
apportionment of  acreage  allotments.  No 
transfer  hereunder  shall  be  made  to  a  farm 
covered  by  a  1958  acreage  reserve  contract 
for  cotton." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  line  1    strike  out  "it"  and  iiisert  "to." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eiiQiossed 
and  read  a  tiiird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK— AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM  THURSDAY  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addret-S  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  w.t^  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  will  provide  us  with  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness for  this  afternoon,  and  there  will 
be  no  legislative  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  to- 
morrow It  adjourns  to  meet  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  legislative 
business  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar 
will  be  called,  and  there  will  be  three 
suspensions,  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  S.  734  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase,  a  bill  relating 
to  classified  employees. 

Second,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 332,  known  as  the  Space  Control. 
Peaceful  Exploration  Resolution  which  I 
introduced  with  a  unanimous  vote  at 
the  request  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Outer  Space,  and  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Third,  the  bill  H.  R.  7466,  having  to 
do  with  the  Fort  Pemberton  National 
Monument. 

Then  there  is  the  bill  H.  R.  12575.  the 
national  space  control  program.  That 
is  the  bill  that  establishes  the  new- 
agency  recommended  by  the  President 
and  also  urged  by  Senator  Johnson  of 
Texas,  myself,  and  others,  in  connec- 
tion with  astronautics  and  outer  space. 
It  has  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
select  committee. 

Then,  if  we  can  reach  it.  and  I  hope 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  are  able  to  harmonize 
their  difTerences  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
up  and  pa.s.sed  without  much  difficulty, 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  614,  amending 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

If  there  are  any  rollcall  votes  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  they  will 
not  be  taken  until  Thursday  because  of 
primaries  in  California,  Montana,  and 
South  Dakota.  It  would  be  rather  hard 
to  pull  a  Member  back  the  next  day  after 
a  primary,  so  any  rollcalls  on  those  3 
days  will  go  over  until  Thursday, 

As  to  the  program  for  Tuesday  and 
the  rest  of  the  week,  the  Private  Calen- 
dar will  be  called  on  Tuesday, 

Then  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  for  1959  will  come  up  for 
consideration. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  H.  R.  12591,  will 
come  up. 

Thereafter,  if  there  is  time,  we  will 
take  up  the  bill  H.  R.  12695.  the  Tax 
Rate  Extension  Act  of  1958.  a  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  extending  certain  excise 
taxes  that  expire  on  June  30. 

On  Thur.sday  there  will  be  a  joint 
meeting  of  botli  Houses  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Unanimous  con- 
sent has  already  been  granted  for  that. 

I  make  the  usual  reservations,  that 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  am  glad  he  called 
attention  to  House  Joint  Resolution  614, 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  In 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  this  particular  moment,  unless  there 
can  be  some  agreement  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  vote  will  be  had  on 
this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  my 
friend  called  that  to  my  attention.  I 
hope  the  Members  can  harmonize  their 
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differences  and  we  can  dispose  of  that 
Monday.  If  they  harmonize  their  dif- 
ferences. I  am  confident  we  can  get  it 
through.  But  if  difficulty  aiises  and  we 
cannot  bring  it  up.  and  there  is  reason- 
able urgency  for  the  passage  of  other 
legislation,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can  be 
programed  again  until  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  following  week,  witli 
all  this  other  legislation  having  priority. 

1  have  put  it  on  the  program  for  Mon- 
day in  the  hope  that  between  nov/  and 
Monday  something  can  be  worked  out 
and  that  there  will  be  a  compromise  for 
the  time  being  so  that  we  can  get  the  bill 
through  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

ADDRESS    BY    HON.    SAM    RAYBURN 
BEFORE     THE     NATIONAL     PRESS 
CLUB        OF        WASHINGTON        ON 
THE    IMPORTANCE    OP    PRESERV- 
ING     THE      NATIONAL      CAPITOL 
THROUGH    COMPLETION   OF   THE 
EAST  FRONT  EXTENSION  PROJECT 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday.  May  27,   1958.  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn.  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  deliv- 
ered before  the   National  Press  Club  of 
Washington  a  splendid  and  effective  ad- 
dress on  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  National  Capitol  through  the  com- 
pletion of  the  east  front  extension  proj- 
ect. 

Because  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
facts  and  clear  logic  which  the  Speaker 
so  ably  presented  in  support  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Rayburn's  speech  is  as  follows: 

Remarks   or   Speaker    Sam    Raybi'rn   BKFonE 

THE    National    PRE-sb    Club,    W.'.shincton, 

D   C  .  May  27.  1958 

The  most  Important  purpose  of  the  ea.st 
front  extension  project  is  the  preservation 
of  the  building  itself.  The  facing  of  the  cen- 
tral section  of  the  east  front  Is  made  of  soft 
sandstone.  By  1819  It  had  befjjvin  to  de- 
teriorate and  the  first  coat  of  paint  w.ts 
applied.  Today  this  sandstone  wears  35 
corts  of  paint. 

At  first  the  paint  was  siicces.«fnl.  but  now 
It  crarks.  peels,  and  pulls  off  the  surface 
skin  of  the  stone.  Then  water  gets  in  the 
cracks,  freezes,  and  chips  off  great  flakes. 

Time  and  weather  have  worn  down  and 
rttlned  many  moldings  and  carved  orna- 
ments. Sections  of  th**  cornice  have  fallen, 
varying  In  size  from  that  of  a  baseball  to 
chunks  weighing  as  much  as  60  pounds. 

Tlie  capital  of  one  column  is  held  together 
by  wire  rope,  which  is  clearly  visible  from 
the  ground. 

Several  columns  are  cracked,  some  cracks 
extending  Into  the  base  moldings. 

Tliere  are  many  cracks  In  the  walls,  some 
extending  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Some  have  opened  up  since  the  last  painting 

2  years  ago. 

There  is  a  bad  crack  in  the  cornice  of  the 
portico  whlcli  extends  up  through  the  pedi- 
ment, and  shows  signs  of  movement. 

In  1940  It  was  necessary  to  plaster  the 
foundation  walls  with  cement  mortar  to 
keep  j3ut  the  rats  which  were  burrowing 
through  the  original  lime  mortar  which  had 
decomposed  so  far  that  the  rodents  could 
find  their  way  through. 


Some  time  ago  the  scroll  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  hand  of  one  of  the  figures  fell  on 
the  steps  and  now  is  held  up  by  a  couple  of 
bolts. 

A  lot  of  people  have  had  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  replacing  some  of  the  stones  or 
all  of  the  stones  or  adding  new  coats  of 
paint.  Some  even  insist  that  the  same  kind 
of  sandstone  be  used. 

But  unles.M  we  remedy  the  cause  of  the 
cracks,  they  will  reappear 

It  boils  down  to  tills  The  stones  we  can't 
save.  The  design  we  can  And  we  can  save 
it  better  and  more  safely  on  a  new  wall  32 'a 
feet  to  the  east. 

And  let  me  point  out  something  that 
many  people  have  overlooked — even  after 
the  central  portion  has  been  extended  32'^ 
feet.  It  still  will  be  40  feet  back  of  the  front 
line  of  the  House  and  Senate  wings.  The 
present  Indented  appearance  of  the  oust 
front  will  b?  preserved. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  correct  the  architectural  defect  caused 
by  the  overhanging  dome. 

Thomas  U.  Waller  designed  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  wings  of  the  Capitol.  Before  he 
started  his  construction,  he  warned  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  that  when  these  wings  were 
added,  they  would  make  the  old  dome  built 
by  Bulllnch  hxik  out  of  proportion.  He  wiis 
right.  The  dome  looked  ridiculous  and 
unimpressive. 

So  Walter  was  commissioned  to  dcf^lgn  n 
proper  dome.  The  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
was  too  small  to  hold  It.  so  he  very  cleverly 
designed  a  cast-iron  dome  which  could  be 
supported  by  brackets  fastened  to  the  wall 
of  the  rotunda. 

Thus  the  dome  extended  out  over  the  ro- 
tunda walls  and  over  the  east  portico.  This 
was  a  grave  architectural  defect  because  the 
dome   Is  without    visual  support. 

Walter  advised  President  Lincoln  that  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  dome,  to  pro- 
vide it  with  vl.sual  support  and  not  detract 
from  the  elegance  of  the  portico.  It  would 
be  essential  to  extend  the  east  front. 

Walters  opinion  has  been  shared  by  every 
architect  of  the  Capitol  since  that  time-  a 
period  of  more  than   100  years. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  expert  pro- 
fessional opinion  has  been  beliiiid  this  proj- 
ect for  generations. 

Some  of  the  greatest  architects  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century  anpro\ed  the  extension. 
This  group  included  John  Rvia.sell  Pope. 
whose  work  Included  the  Jefferson  Memorial, 
the  National  Archives,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art;  Henry  Bacon,  designer  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial:  Carrore  and  Ha.«!tlngs, 
architects  for  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  the  Old  Hovise  and  Senate  Oflice  Build- 
ings, and  Cass  Gilbert,  de.signcr  of  the  United 
Str.tes  Supreme  Court  Building. 

In  recent  weeks  the  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion have  been  carefully  reviewed  and  fully 
appro',  ed  by  such  great  living  architects  ns 
William  Adams  Delano,  who  was  archi- 
tectural consultant  for  the  renovation  of  the 
White  House;  Otto  R.  Eggers,  who  worked 
on  the  NatioiKil  Art  Gallery,  the  National 
Archives,  and  the  JefTer.son  Memorial,  and 
James  K  Smith,  whose  firm  designed  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge. 

Recently  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  reviewed  the  plans,  then  passed  a 
re.solutlon  approving  them. 

This  work  has  been  approved  by  dozens 
and  dozens  of  the  great  names  of  the  archi- 
tectural world,  and  the  committee  of  ad- 
visory architects  on  the  project  consists  of 
men  renowned  the  world  over  for  their 
genius  and  their  professional  Integrity. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  j^lan  to  extend  the 
east  front,  which  Is  the  most  practical  and 
safest  way  to  preserve  the  facade  and  design 
of  the  Capitol,  and  Is  the  only  practicable 
way  to  correct  the  grave  architectural  defect 


of  the  overhanging  di)me,  we  obtain  another 
ad\antnge. 

This  plan  will  make  available  additional 
space  which  Is  desperately  needed  lu  the 
C.ipltol   Building. 

We  niufit  remember,  as  Congressman 
Clarence  Ca.nno.n  recently  told  the  House, 
that  the  Capitol  Is  a  workshop  not  a  mu- 
seum. Almcjst  all  of  the  offices  which  »er%e 
the  Instantaneous  needs  of  the  Congress  are 
badly  overcrowded,  thus  reducing  their  elli- 
clency. 

And  I  don't  need  to  tell  the  members  of 
the  press  about  the  desperate  need  for  more 
public  facilities  to  serve  the  e\ci -increiising 
fiood  of  visitors,  both  tourists  and  those  on 
business.  The  need  for  additional  restau- 
rant space  and  restrooms  is  particularly 
acute. 

For  each  of  the  last  2  years  we  have  had 
more  than  5  million  visitors  a  year  coming 
through  the  Capitol.  You  all  know  the  los.s 
of  time  suffered  In  trying  to  get  a  seat  in 
one  oi  the  restaurants,  e\en  when  you  are 
alone,  and  If  you  have  friends  and  constitu- 
ents wlih  you,  the  wait  can  be  long  Indeed. 

The  completion  of  the  east  front  exten- 
.slon  win  allow  this  situation  to  t>e  corrected 
In  large  part.        , 

M:iny  people  forget  that  the  building, 
rebuilding,  and  remodellnR  of  the  Capitol 
has  been  almost  continuous  since  Jt  wa.s 
built.  Let  us  review  a  bit  of  the  history 
of  this  building: 

As  early  as  1803.  Benjamin  Latrobe.  whom 
Jefferson  selected  as  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, found  the  work  done  to  date  "so  \ni- 
falthfuUv  performed'  that  he  tore  out  a 
large  percentage  of  It  replacing  wood  floors 
and  partitions  with  masonry.  He  also 
changed  the  original  de.-^lgn  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  before  the  fire  of  1814  and 
again  after  the  fire.  He  moved  the  Senate 
Chamber  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  prin- 
cipal floor  and  put  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Latrobe  also  deleted  the  steps  originally 
designed  for  the  west  front  and  put  them  on 
the  east.  Increasing  the  width  of  the  ea.^i 
portico  thus  completely  changing  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  east  front. 

Years  later,  after  the  House  and  Senate 
wings  were  constructed  the  sloping  floor  of 
the  old  House  Chamber  now  Statuary 
Hall  was  replaced  by  the  level  floor  on 
which  we  walk  today. 

In  1898  a  gas  explosion  In  the  basement 
rtUned  the  law  library  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  above,  and  burned  out  the 
roof  and  cupola  oxer  the  oval  room  junt 
north  of  the  rotunda,  and  these  had  to  be 
restored. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  (1901   31 
the  area  previously  occupied  by   the  Library 
of   Congress   w.as   remodeled    for   office   spntr 
New  portions  of  the  roof  were  Instelled.  and 
electric  lighting  and  elevators  were  added 

In  1015  the  east  front  had  its  old  central 
steps  replaced  by  the  present  granite  steps. 

In   1937  alr-conditloning  was  installed. 

In  1949  and  1950  the  present  House  and 
Senate  Chambers  were  completely  remodeled 
and  the  roof  lines  were  changed  There  was 
no  hesitancy  In  removing  deteriorated  his- 
toric portions.  The  historic  gla.'^s  seals  of 
the  States  were  removed  from  the  old  sky- 
light celling  and  sent  to  the  State  capltol.s 
for  their  museums. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  House  Chamber 
were  completely  rebuilt  froin  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  whole  Chamber  was  given  a  new 
treatment. 

So  our  Capitol  was  not  a  building  con- 
structed In  Its  entirety  at  one  date,  to  re- 
main frozen  and  unchanged  In  any  det.ol 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  has  been  added  to, 
altered,  and  Improved  as  commonsense  and 
changing  needs  dictated. 
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SMALL  BUSLNES3 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.«>k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  ic- 
maik.s  at  thi.s  point 

The  SPEAKKR  I-  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  ol  the  ticnlleman  from 
California? 

Tlu'i  e  wa*^  no  objection. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent wrote  me  recently  and  asked, 
"Why  all  this  fu.ss  about  small  business '^ 
You  seem  to  be  preoccupied  with  .small 
business.  "  The  fir.st  is  certainly  a  fair 
question,  and  on  the  second.  I  stand 
guilty  as  charged.  I  am  indeed  in- 
tensely interested   in  small  business. 

Why?  Pnmaiily  because  about  27 
million  Americans  make  their  living  in 
small-busine.ss  enteipri.ses.  That  is 
more  than  one-half  of  our  total  non- 
af;ricultural  workinu  force.  What  could 
pos.slbly  be  more  important  than  the 
jobs  of  the  largest  group  of  working - 
people  in  our  country? 

Secondly.  I  am  concerned  about  small 
business  becau.se  I  consider  it  to  offer 
the  last  frontier  of  opportunity  for  the 
workm;:man.  While  we  often  hear  of 
men  i  i.sini;  to  the  top  in  threat  industries, 
tens  of  ihou.sands  more  men  and  women 
achieve  succes.s  in  small  business.  I 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  know  per- 
sonally .scores  of  such  Americans:  men 
and  women  who  started  at  the  bottom. 
worked  a  few  years,  and  then,  "went 
into  busine.ss  for  them.selves,'  and  made 
a  success  of  it.  This  is  the  ail-Ameri- 
can story:  the  .sort  of  thing  that  makes 
us  stand  out  as  a  nation  among  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  busine.s.s  is  the 
backbone  of  our  American  civilization, 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  stronp. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
May  21,  made  five  recommendations  for 
aiding  small  business.  I  bring  them  to 
your  attention  with  the  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  yive  them  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  Secretary  said  he  anticipated 
"that  the  economic  picture  will  be  nnich 
brighter  this  year  and  next  if  we  do  the 
right  things  now." 

Four  of  the  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Weeks  would  involve  changes  in  tax 
regulations.  The  fifth  involves  Govern- 
ment encourauement  for  private  invest- 
ment companies  to  make  additional  loans 
to  small  business. 

The  proposed  tax  changes  were: 

First.  Revi.sion  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  investors  in  small 
busine.s.ses  to  deduct  in  full  any  lo.s.ses  of 
up  to  $50  000  in  any  one  year. 

Second.  Authorize  bu.sinesses  to  depre- 
ciate at  fa.ster-than-usual  rates  pur- 
chases of  u.'^ed  eciuii)ment  not  exceeding 
$50,000  in  any  one  year. 

Ihiid.  Allow  small  corporations  the 
privilege  of  being  taxed  as  partnerships 
in  certain  ca.ses.  This.  Mr.  Weeks  said. 
would  give  them  greater  stabihty  and 
would  involve  a  relatively  small  revenue 
loss  to  the  Government. 

Fourth.  Allow  the  payment  of  estate 
taxes  over  a  period  of  up  to  10  years  by 
estates     coiibistiny     of     investments     in 


closely  held  business  firms.  This.  Mr. 
Weeks  stated,  would  avoid  forced  sales 
111  order  to  pay  taxes. 


THE    TWO    UNKNOWN    AMERICANS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

ThfMc  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  humility  that  we  receive  in  the 
Capitol  the  remains  of  the  two  unknown 
Americans  of  World  War  II  and  of 
Korea. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  heavy  hearts 
of  loved  ones  whose  km  not  only  did 
not  return  but  of  whom  no  trace  or  iden- 
tification could  be  found.  It  is  to  this 
great  sacrifice,  this  overwhelming  hu- 
man tragedy,  that  I  am  sure  Julian 
Grenfell  in  Into  Battle  addressed  his 
coiLsoling  lines: 

The    thundering   line   of    battle    stands. 

And   in   the   air  death   moans  and   sings. 
But  day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands, 

And  night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings. 

The  two  unknowns  in  our  mid.st  will 
give  us  iiause.  For  here  is  the  symbol 
of  tremendous  faith  and  respect  and 
dedication  from  which  we  may  all  take 
inspiration. 


No.  2  of  the  Hou.se  Small  Busine.ss  Com- 
mittee may  sit  next  week  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKB:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinoi.'^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3898.  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  am  di  oppins  in  the  hopper 
of  the  House  a  similar  measure  to  author- 
ize the  acquisition  of  land  for  an  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Monument. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
alerted  the  Nation  to  the  danger  facing 
an  area  that  as  far  back  as  1913.  a  group 
of  eminent  .scientists  from  .several  Euro- 
pean nations  described  as  1  of  the  4 
most  interesting  spots  in  America.  Al- 
ready thousands  of  petitions  siizned  by 
men  and  women  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  protesting  against  the  threatened 
steal  of  this  world-famous  area  from 
the  people  are  pouring  into  Senator 
EkjUGLAS'  office.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  receive 
prompt  coiLsideration  by  the  committee 
to  the  end  that  this  body  will  go  forward, 
side  by  side  with  the  other  body,  in  pro- 
tecting the  dunes  for  all  times,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  and  education  of  succeed- 
ing generations,  by  encompassing  them 
in  a  national  monument. 


THE  UNKNOWN  SERVICEMEN  OF 
THE  KOREAN  WAR  AND  WORLD 
WAR  II 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  RogersJ  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  everyone  of  us,  as  we 
viewed  this  morning  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  the  flag-covered  caskets  of 
the  two  unknown  soldiers,  one  from  the 
Korean  war  and  one  from  World  War 
II.  soldiers  known  only  to  God,  was 
deeply  moved.  I  believe  every  one  of  us 
who  had  lost  anyone  during  the  war 
where  the  death  was  unknown — every 
human  being  who  lost  a  dear  one — a 
mother  or  father,  a  widow  or  sister, 
brother,  or  relative  of  any  kind — felt 
that  our  dear  ones  might  be  in  those 
caskets.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  simple 
ceremony  p>erfectly  executed  by  the 
military.  The  placing  of  the  exquisite 
great  white  wreaths  by  the  Vice  Pr***- 
dent.  Mr.  Nixon,  and  by  the  Speake^  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Raybupn.  and  the  dean 
of  the  diplomats  showed  Washington's 
national  and  international  reverence  for 
the  heroes'  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers,  our  love 
and  devotion  and  undying  gratitude  will 
be  with  them  always.  They  typify  every 
soldier  known  only  to  God. 


■WARNING  NO.    10 


SUBCOMMITTEE    NO.    2    OF    SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   a.sk 
unanimous   consent   that   subcommittee 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  chart  and  tab- 
ulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
from  the  Recced  of  May  27  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Sheehan  ;  addressed  the  House,  entitling 
his  remarks  "Democrat  Demagogery  on 
Unemployment.  '  During  the  cour.se  of 
his  remarks  he  extended  a  chart  or  table 
indicating  the  number  of  times  various 
Members,  particularly  Members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  both  Houses,  ad- 
dressed Congress  on  this  very  important 
subject  of  doing  something  to  cure  the 
unemployment  situation  thai  is  gelling 
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worse  In  this  country,  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  economic  crisis  in  which 
we  now  nnd  ourselves.  I  daie  to  suggest 
that  the  Republican  researcher  who  pre- 
pared the  information  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
probably  understated  the  problem.  He 
certainly  has  given  no  Indication  of  how 
to  meet  the  problem,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  there  is  any  blame  to  be 
attached  to  any  of  us  for  having  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  this  important 
subject,  then  I  take  that  blame,  but  I 
suggest  that  instead  of  blame,  it  is  credit 
that  we  are  entitled  to  receive. 

I  want  all  the  credit  I  have  earned  in 
that  regard.  While  I  have  not  checked 
all  the  times  I  have  addressed  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  I  note  he  indicates 
I  did  so  on  some  10  different  occasions 
during  this  session.  He  has  underesti- 
mated, no  doubt  unintentionally,  my 
capacity  because  I  know  I  addressed  tlie 
House  on  this  very  important  subject 
on  at  least  six  occasions  other  than  those 
mentioned  by  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  make  this 
comment:  It  is  his^h  time  that  the  battle 
of  statistics  came  to  an  end  and  that  wo 
address  ourselves  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  doing  .something  about  this  eco- 
nomic recession  While  it  may  not  be 
getting  worse  at  the  same  fast  rate  that 
it  was  getting  bad  last  month  and  the 
month  before  that,  it  is  still  getting  bad. 
The  fact  that  it  is  not  getting  any  worse 
at  the  same  pace  does  not  stabilize  the 
situation.  The  fact  that  we  may  be  at 
the  bottom  is  unimportant.  The  impor- 
tant question  is.  What  are  we  poinR  to 
do  to  climb  back  to  the  top  point  where 
this  country  must  be  and  where  the 
economy  of  the  country  must  be  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
world,  not  only  in.sofar  as  security  is 
concerned  but  in  the  inn>ortant  respect 
of  improving  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  own  people  and  of  the  entire  world? 
Mr,  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  yield, 
Mr,  SHEEHAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  mention  of  the  fact  th.^.t 
my  statistics  were  furni.shed  by  some 
■Republican  researcher,"  The  gentl'^- 
man  does  not  want  to  tell  me  who  the 
gentleman  was' 

Mr  MULTER.  T  do  not  know.  The 
gentleman  should  tell  us  who  did  the 
researching,  if  he  cares  to.  I  assume 
it  was  done  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  may  be  wronu.  That  is 
just  an  assumption  on  my  part. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.    I  am  qlad  the  gentle- 
man is  making  that  assumption,  because 
he  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
researching  was  done  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.    I  wrote  to  them  on  February 
8.  1954.  and  asked  them  to  Kive  me  sta- 
tistics on  the  material  that  appeared  in 
the  Record  of  1950.    They  wrote  me  un- 
der date  of  February  8,  1954,  and  rave 
me  a  list  of  the  thiniis.  which  I  put  into 
the   Record    in    my    speech,    yesterdoy. 
The  same  inquiry  was  made  by  telephone 
this  year  and  the  Library  of  Conure'^s 
furni-shed  me  all  of  the  Congressional 
Records    from    January    through    April 
1958,   marked   with   their  familiar  blue 
markers  and  I  now  have  in  my  ofTlce  th? 
CoNGRESSioN.\L     RECORDS     for     January, 


February,  March,  and  April  of  both  1950 
and  1958  as  marked  out  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  these  are  available  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  so  that  he 
can  look  them  over  and  see  that  It  was 
the  Library  of  Concress  that  furnished 
me  all  of  my  material.  I  am  sorry  thrit 
they  made  some  mistakes,  because  ap- 
parently they  erred  on  the  side  of  glvint: 
me  a  lesser  number  than  they  should 
have,  which  would  have  meant  that  the 
statistics  would  ha\e  been  more  favor- 
able to  the  viewix)int  I  presented  yester- 
day in  my  speech. 

I  thank  the  f.;entleman  from  New 
York   for  allowing   me  this  time. 

Mr.  ML'LTER.  The  gentleman  em- 
phasizes the  point  I  make,  that  it  is 
high  time  that  the  battle  of  statistics 
came  to  an  end  and  that  we  started  to 
war  on  the  recession. 

Incidentally,  whether  it  was  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  anybody  else  who 
prepared  these  statistics  for  the  gentle- 
man, they  are  still  wrong. 

I  doubt  whether  the  gentleman  wants 
to  give  the  Library  of  Congress  credit 
for  the  facts  about  the  administrative 
action  which  he  referred  to.  For  in- 
.^tance.  he  talked  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  chanymg  the  interest  rale, 
that  is.  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reducing;  the  discount  rate,  and 
changing  the  reserve  requirements. 
But  if  the  Republican  administration 
wants  the  credit  for  what  the  Fedei..l 
Re.serve  Board  did.  it  must  also  take  the 
blame  for  the  several  things  the  Re- 
serve Board  did  during  the  months  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  recession,  all  of 
which  contributed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr  MULTER.  I  yield 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  present 
Republican  administration  in  connection 
with  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
against  which  they  were  warned,  coupled 
with  the  dcprcs.sion  of  our  aftricultural 
community  brought  about  the  rece.ssion. 
Those  are  the  two  main  factors.  So  this 
is  a  manmadc  rece.s.sion.  the  result  of 
policies  of  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration, and  they  cannot  escape 
that  fact  and  that  responsibility. 

Mr  MUL.1  ER.  Let  me  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  so  ably  makes. 

Our  friend  from  Illinois  took  credit 
fur  his  Republican  Party  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  administrative  action  looking 
toward  the  acceleration  of  defen.-^e  ap- 
propriations, but  he  overlooks  entirely 
that  this  situation  was  brought  about  in 
the  first  instance,  becau.se  the  President 
ordered  tho.se  funds  not  to  be  spent, 
funds  which  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  He  did  the  same  thing 
with  the  housint;  money  that  we  appro- 
priated. The  President  ordered  his 
housing  agency  not  to  use  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  it  was  only 
after  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  in- 
troduced companion  re.solutions  ex- 
pressing the  strong  opinion  of  both 
branches  that  the  appropriated  money 
should  be  spent,  that  its  spending  should 
be  accelerated,  that  the  Piesident  fol- 
lowed it  up.     In  other  words,  he  a!;ain 


followed  the  leadership   of  the  Demo- 
crats, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Again  Uie  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  right,  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  made  about  legislative 
recommendations.  We  recommend,  we 
enact  in  this  Congress,  but  we,  the  Con- 
gress, cannot  compel  the  President  and 
his  appointees  to  act. 

Mr  SHEEHAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER      I  yield. 
Mr  SHEEHAN      I  jusi  wanted  to  cor- 
rect   the    gentleman's    apparently    false 
impression.     The  only  thing  I  i:ive  credit 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  is  the  sta- 
tistics on  speeches  on  unemployment  and 
not  in  the  various  things  that  were  put 
into  the  Record  regarding  things  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  done  to  help  end  the 
recession.     I  do  not  want  to  blame  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  anything  they  do 
not  deserve.     If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  proceed  further,  the  gentleman 
remembers  that   in  our  Small  Business 
Committee  we  had  all  of  the  members  of 
the    Federal   Reserve   Board    before   our 
committee  recently,  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions I  kept  asking  each  member,  and  1 
believe   the  gentleman   from   New    York 
was  there  when  I  asked  the  question,  was 
whether  when  they  raised   the  interest 
rate,  adopting  the  so-called  hard  money 
policy,  whether  they,  an  independent  or- 
ganization came  to  that  judgment  them- 
selves or  were  they  led  by  the  administia- 
tlon.     Three  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   Boaid    wliom    I    cross-ex- 
amined  on    that    same    point    said    they 
were  an  independent   organization  that 
made  the  judgment  them-selves.  and  they 
took  credit  or  blame  for  what  they  did  as  ^ 
well  as  take  credit  foi   the  action  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Board. 

Mr  MULTER  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  The  point  I  make,  however, 
is  that  the  irenlleman  is  taking  credit 
for  the  Republican  administration  for  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  admitted  durinu 
those  heannus  that  they  were  in  constant 
cooperation  and  consultation,  as  they 
.should  be.  with  the  Piesident  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr  SHEEHAN  They  further  ad- 
mitted that,  but  did  they  not  tell  us  that 
although  they  would  listen  to  the  admin- 
Lstration  as  well  as  any  other  department 
of  the  Government,  the  nine  membeis  of 
the  Ftderal  Re.serve  Board  here  reserved 
unto  Ihem.selves  the  right  to  exerci.se 
their  indei)endent  jud--ment.  and  they 
stated  that  they  would  have  to  take  the 
blame  or  the  credit. 

Mr  MULTER  I  take  the  same  posi- 
tion today  that  I  took  during  the  days 
when  President  liuman  was  being  at- 
tacked by  the  members  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  because  he  was  then  doing 
what  President  Ei.senhower  is  now  doinn. 
consulting  and  conferring  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  That  is  his  duty, 
and  he  should  do  it.  But,  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  should  not  take  credit 
for  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
done  unless  he  also  takes  the  blame  for 
what  they  did  They  Incieased  and  In- 
creased and  increased  the  interest  rates. 
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Tliey  made  money  not  harder,  but  harder 
to  get, 
Mr.   SHEEHAN.     I  am  sure  that  the 

Republican  administration  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  when  they  saw  the 
way  the  recession  was  going,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  term  It.  did  advise  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  what  they  thought 
the  policy  should  be.  but  In  the  final 
analysis  it  was  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  this  Instance  I 
think  we  can  properly  criticize  both  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  the  Federal  Re.serve 
Board  for  too  little  and  too  late,  if  not 
for  actually  standing  still. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   MULTER      I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  am  anxious  to 
find  out  what  this  administration  has 
done  along  the  line  of  any  antirecession 
measure.  The  accelerating  re.solutions 
were  introduced  by  Democrats,  Your 
emergency  housing  bill  is  a  Democratic 
measure.  Your  emergency  road  bill  is  a 
Democratic  measure  The  President 
vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  when 
he  should  not  have  done  so.  He  did  not 
have  to  .send  up  a  budget  of  estimates  of 
the  projects  he  did  not  like,  when  the 
Congress  made  appropriations  he  did  not 
like,  he  could  have  frozen  tho.se  appro- 
priations. Here  we  have  135  or  140  other 
projects,  on  which  we  could  be  going 
ahead  So.  I  am  wondering  what  has 
been  done  by  this  administration  as  an 
antirecession  measure. 

Now,  the  so-called  unemployment  bill 
is  not  going  to  help  many.  We  all  know- 
that  most  States  will  probably  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  In  some  States,  instead 
of  26  weeks,  they  get  not  more  than  13. 
or  one-half  of  what  they  were  getting, 
and  if  they  were  on  part-time  work  they 
are  getting  less  than  the  maximum  of  the 
State  law.  and  some  men  might  get  as 
low  as  3  or  4  weeks"  extension,  as  I 
understand  it.  We  know  that  if  the 
State  makes  a  loan,  they  are  not  going 
to  pay  it  back,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
When  the  increa.sed  tax  goes  Into  effect, 
Congress  is  going  to  repeal  it,  project- 
ing my  mind  ahead  4  years.  So,  they 
fought  the  grant,  I  wish  I  were  running 
against  some  Republican  in  a  reasonably 
close  district  who  voted  for  the  substitute. 
They  would  have  a  hard  job  getting 
elected  when  they  couple  section  1  and 
section  2  of  the  Democratic  measure. 
Section  2  was  designed  to  brine  about 
justice  and  to  prevent  injustice  to  hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands  of  workers,  whose 
only  offen.se  was  that  they  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  State  unemployment  law. 
But,  they  had  work  recoids  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  Ls  not  going  to  help.  At 
best  Its  help  is  going  to  be  negligible. 
It  might  have  some  Uttle  help  but  not 
have  any  impact  as  an  antirecession 
measure.  So.  I  see  nothfng  except  negli- 
gible results  from  what  this  a^dminlstra- 
tion  has  done  to  date  along  the  line  of 
antirecession  legislation.  It  has  been 
mostly  inaction. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  comments. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SHEEHAN.  In  response  to  the 
majority  leader's  inquiry  about  what  the 
Republican  administration  has  done, 
rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  Hou.se 
now  to  read  a  list  of  50  things  that 
the  Republicans  have  done  to  increase 
employment  and  the  business  picture,  if 
the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  9625  of 
the  Record,  in  my  speech  yesterday  under 
the  heading  "Administration  Actions,"  he 
will  find  a  list  of  50  difTerent  acts  taken 
by  the  Republican  administration;  either 
actions  or  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  action,  I  might  say  that  this 
list  was  published  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KnowlandI  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusctts  [Mr. 
Martin  1  shortly  after  April  30. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  revise  the  list 
which  has  been  put  into  the  Record  and 
delete  from  it  those  things  which  he 
surely  does  not  want  to  claim  credit  for 
either  for  his  party  or  for  this  admin- 
istration, and  possibly  add  some  other 
things  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger 
for  which  this  administration  definitely 
must  take  the  blame. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  The  gentleman 
has  not  denied  anything  I  have  said. 
He  cannot  get  aw  ay  from  the  fact  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  It  is  a 
combination  of  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  You  cannot  get  away  from  that. 
No  matter  how  much  you  talk  to  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  are  there. 

I  would  not  charge  that  they  Intended 
to  have  a  recession,  but  the  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  results  of  its 
policies.  These  are  the  results  of  the 
policies  of  your  President  and  your  party 
leaders.  He  is  my  President  and  your 
President  and  while  I  sharply  disagreed 
with  him  w  hen  he  did  certain  things,  the 
results  of  the  leadership  and  the  policies 
of  your  President  and  your  party  have 
brought  about  a  man-made  recession, 
not  a  natural  recession  as  a  result  of  the 
normal  disturbance  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem l)ecau.se  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  This  was  delib- 
erately done,  because  they  were  afraid  of 
inflation.  They  took  this  course  in  an 
effort  to  control  inflation  and  it  got  be- 
yond control.  Instead  of  trying  to  meet 
Inflation  by  other  methods,  other  steps 
which  could  have  been  taken,  they  tried 
to  do  it  through  credit  control  and  high 
interest  rates  and  dear  money. 

The  result  is  that  our  business,  which 
is  very  sensitive,  got  disturbed  and  we 
have  deflationary  forces  operating  and  a 
recession  that  has  gotten  beyond  control. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  come 
back  quickly.  The  best  that  I  can  see  is 
a  plateau  for  about  another  year.  And 
If  we  remain  on  a  plateau  we  will  not  be 
gaining,  we  will  be  losing.  There  will  be 
1  million  to  1.200.000  yotmg  men  and 
women  each  year  coming  onto  the  labor 
market,  and  our  economy  should  expand 
at  least  4  percent  a  year  in  order  to 
sene  the  economic  needs  of  our  people 
and  of  our  country. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
again  making  the  plea  that  the  men  who 
made  this  manmade  recession  get  to- 
gether and  unmake  it.  Let  us  start 
climbing  back   to  the  top  and   beyond. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
says  manmade  recession.  Would  he 
put  in  parentheses  the  word  "Republi- 
can"? 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  should  be  no 
doubt   that   that   is  what  I  mean. 

Mr,  SHEEHAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  I  would  violently  disagree  that 
this  was  a  Republican-made  depression. 
In  my  remarks  yesterday  I  tried  to  bring 
that  out,  and  I  am  very  grateful  that 
the  gentleman  read  my  remarks.  I  am 
referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  years 
1950  and  1958  the  unemployment  i>er- 
centages  were  about  the  same;  and  al- 
though I  did  not  put  it  into  the  Record, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  pro- 
duction dropped  just  about  the  same 
percentage  during  approximately  the 
same  period  of  time,  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  were  the  same.  So 
that  regardless  of  who  may  have  caused 
the  economic  setback  and  increased  un- 
employment— and  I  do  not  like  the  wc^id 
"deliberately,"  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  used — I  still  think,  and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  100  percent,  that  everyone.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  should  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try  to  get  the 
economy  going,  so  that  everybody  who 
needs  a  job  and  everybody  who  wants 
a  job  will  be  able  to  work.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  sjjeech  yesterday.  May  27, 
the  fii-.st  4  months  of  1950  and  1958  were 
very  similar  with  rieference  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  unemployment.  Yet  the 
Democrats  were  relatively  quiet  in  1950 
and  very  vociferous  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  1958,  Would  not  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  agree  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  get 
together  to  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  gets 
very  close  to  my  thinking  and  to  what  I 
have  been  saying.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  statistics  show  during  any  prior 
administration.  We.  on  our  side,  think 
we  should  learn  from  the  mistakes,  if 
any.  that  were  made  in  the  past.  We  are 
trying  our  utmost  to  get  the  Republicans 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  have  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Let  us  leai-n 
from  past  experiences  and  prevent  re- 
currences of  bad  situations.  Instead  of 
that,  we  have  an  administration  that  re- 
fuses to  learn.  It  hears  nothing.  It 
sees  nothing.  It  learns  nothing.  It 
does  nothing.  I  hope  we  can  get  to- 
gether and  begin  to  more  forward.  Any 
mistake  that  was  made  that  tended  to- 
ward recession  in  the  Democratic  years 
we  corrected.  We  made  mistakes.  We 
were  not  omniscient.  We  were  not  per- 
fect. But  we  moved  and  we  moved 
quickly.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  reverse 
our  steps  when  necessary.    Nothing  has 
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been  done  along  that  line  by  this  Repub- 
lican administration. 

Warning  after  warning  after  warning 
has  been  given  as  to  where  we  are  going 
and  why.  They  Ignore  us  and  are  going 
right  on  down  the  road  of  recession  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reverse  that 
trend. 

To  complete  the  record,  let  me  add  a 
few  outside  opinions  to  fortify  my  posi- 
tion. 

First,  a  column  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  5,  1958: 

Layoff  Rate   in   March   Sft  Pc^stwar  High: 

Jobless  Pay  Total  Off  in  Week — Agencies 

Report   Outlays   for    New    Construction 

Rose  Seasonally  in  April 

Washington. — The  rate  of  L-iyoffs  In  man- 
ufacturing rose  la  March  to  31  for  every  1,000 
on  the  payroll — the  highest  rate  for  the 
month  since  World  War  II  — the  Labor  De- 
partment said  in  Its  report  on  factory  labor 
turnover.  In  February,  the  layoff  rate  was 
29  for  each  1.000  on  the  payroll. 

The  agency  also  reported  the  number  of 
workers  drawing  jobless  Insurance  benefits 
fell  sharply  In  the  week  ended  April  19. 

Workers  receiving  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  dropped  by  30.700  in  the  week. 
to  a  total  of  3.332.600.  This  level  is  still 
high — second  only  to  the  19-year  record  3.- 
363.344  set  the  week  before.  The  rate  was 
8  percent  of  the  total  eligible  to  receive  the 
insurance,  down  0.1  percent  from  the  week 
before. 

In  its  report  on  factory  turnover,  the  Labor 
Department  said  the  hiring  rate  improved 
only  slightly  to  23  for  each  1.000  workers  but 
still  was  the  lowest  March  rate  since  the 
war.  In  February,  the  hiring  rate  was  22 
per  1,000. 

POOR     DURABLE-GOODS     SITUATION 

In  durable  good.s.  the  seat  of  the  reces- 
sion, the  relation.ship  between  hirlngs  and 
layoffs  was  especially  unfavorable,  continu- 
ing the  7-month  decline,  tiie  agency  said. 
Layoffs  rose  from  44  to  47  per  1.000,  which 
the  Labor  E>epartment  termed  a  substantial 
rise.     Hirlngs  rose  from  22  to  24  per  1.000. 

Electrical  machinery  showed  an  improving 
ratio,  although  layoffs  still  exceeded  hirings. 
The  separation  rate  declined  from  37  per 
1,000  in  February  to  34.  while  the  hiring 
rate  remained  steady  at  20. 

In  the  transportation-equipment  industry 
U'hich  includes  the  hnrd-lut  auto  companies, 
the  separation  rate  was  highest.  64  per  1.000. 
In  February  the  figure  was  54.  Hirlngs  in- 
creased from  27  in  February  to  34  per   1 ,000. 

The  Labor  Department  attributed  much  of 
the  30,700  decline  in  the  number  of  workers 
drawing  Jobless  in.'^urance  to  seasonal  pickup 
In  construction  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Thirty  States  shared  in  tlie  decline,  led  by 
California,  wliere  increased  activity  In  con- 
struction, lumber,  and  food  processing  per- 
mitted the  total  to  drop  by  22,400.  Tennes- 
see. Michigan,  and  Ohio  also  figured  in  the 
decline. 

DROP    MAY    CONTINtTE 

Tl^ere  was  an  indication  that  the  drop 
might  continue,  at  least  another  week,  in 
the  fact  that  new  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  fell  off  by  23.300  in  the  week 
ended  April  26.  A  new  claim  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  total  number  of  persons  drawing 
benefits  until  a  week  later. 

Thirty-one  States  had  feweis.  new  claims, 
sending  the  total  down  to  423.000.  A  year 
ago,  a  decline  of  25.000  In  the  like  week 
brought  the  total  down  to  224,300. 

The  Labor  Department  said  New  Jer.sey, 
with  a  pickup  in  construction  and  re.sort 
activity,  led  tlie  decline  in  new  claims,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New 
York.  Fewer  layoffs  in  the  auto  Industry 
in  the  week  helj^ed  those  three  States. 


In  the  8  large  cities  which  report  weekly 
on  the  number  of  jwrsons  exhausting  their 
payments,  the  total  In  the  week  ended  April 
26  was  down   by  800  to  24  500. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments  estimated  that  outlays 
lur  all  types  of  new  construction  In  April 
rose  seasonally  to  $3  7  billion — the  same  as 
In  April  last  year  and  up  from  93.3  billion 
In   March. 

The  Joint  report  figured  the  total  dollar 
Volume  of  construction  put  In  place  for  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year  at  $13  4  billion, 
up  slightly  from  the  $13  2  billion  In  the 
comparable  period  of  1957.  However,  the 
report  added,  the  physical  volume  of  work 
put  In  place  probably  did  not  Increase.  The 
latest  Joint  estimates,  the  Departments  said, 
reflect  a  5-percent  rise  In  dollar  volume  of 
public  construction  for  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  over  the  like  period  of  last  year, 
due  primarily  to  Increased  sjiendlng  for  pub- 
lic housing — mostly  armed  services  proj- 
ects— and  highways. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  thl."»  year,  public 
construction  was  floured  at  $3  8  bilhon,  up 
from  $3  6  billion  for  the  like  jieruxl  of  1957. 
Dollar  volume  of  private  construction  for  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  at  $9,590  million, 
showed  little  change  from  the  $9,560.  million 
in  the  like  perUxl  a  year  ago. 

The  departments  cautioned,  however  that 
construction  figures  not  be  assigned  Kk) 
great  a  weight  as  economic  Indicators.  Other 
month-to-month  measures  of  current  ac- 
tivity that  should  be  considered,  they  said, 
are  employment,  hours  of  work  and  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Government  reports  on  employ- 
ment and  construction  came  out  as  C<jngress 
looked  forward  to  a  week  in  which  anti- 
slump  activity  will  be  sparse.  Neither 
Chamber  has  scheduled  debate  on  major 
economic  measures,  and  only  a  few  com- 
mittees will  be  workiiiK  at  recovery  legisla- 
tion. The  Hiu.se  Banking  Committee  con- 
tinues all  week  its  general  hearings  on  un- 
employment cures.  And  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  may  get  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  by  late  in  the  week, 
although  It  Is  more  likely  this  will  not  come 
up  until  early  next  week. 

OTHER    ECONOMIC    STATEMENTS 

In  economic  statements  over  the  weekend: 

Commerce  Secretary  Weeks,  speaking  at 
Stratford,  Va  ,  continued  a  basic  Adminis- 
tration approach  to  the  current  slump,  talk- 
ing of  faith  and  confidence  and  predicting. 
"The  best  is  yet  ^o  be  " 

If  the  rate  of  growth  maintained  In  the 
past  half  century  Is  sustained,  he  predicted. 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  services  will  rise 
In  10  years  to  "at  least  $580  billion  from  lust 
year's  $434  billion,  and  personal  income  will 
climb  from  $343  billion  to  $460  billion." 

A  Republican  Senator.  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York,  yesterday  criticized  the  confi- 
dence approach  to  the  recession,  saying  the 
country  is  "very  complacent." 

"We  feel  that  everything  will  come  around 
all  right  If  we  Just  wait,  because  It  always 
has,"  Mr.  Javits  said  In  a  recorded  radio 
Interview.  He  said  many  antireces.sion 
measures  have  been  bypassed,  and  criticized 
both  the  White  House  and  Congress  for  not 
exercising   initiative. 

Mr.  Javits  accu.sed  private  industry  of 
"standing  on  the  side  line  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  Government  was  going  to  'do  in- 
stead of  going  out  and  vigorously  driving 
Itself." 

Senator  Kenmfdt  Democrat,  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts.  who  sa  d  the  administration  has 
moved  too  slowly  to  counter  the  recession, 
said  he  lias  not  favored  a  tax  cut  because  of 
it.s  possible  Inllatlonary  pressures  "in  an- 
other 6  or  7  months."  Nevertheless,  he 
argued  a  reduction  "might  be  quite  likely" 
if  an  upturn  is  not  apparent  in  the  economic 


figures  coming  out  "by  the  lOih  or   15lh  of 
May  •■ 

The  Massachusetts  legUlator  said  hid  own 
view  Is  that  there  will  not  be  much  of  an 
vipturn  In  the  second  quarter,  and  predicted 
"It  s  more  likel>"  recovery  may  cunie  in  the 
third  quarter. 

The.sp  column.s  from  the  Now  York 
Times  of  May  5, 1958,  arc  illuminating; : 

Purchase  Plans  Foi'nd  Curtaii  fd — Family 
Survey  Shows  20  Pfrcfnt  Dr'>p  on  Niw 
Cars.  10  Percent  on  Major  HoVsiholu 
Items 

Fewer  consumers  are  planning  to  buy  new 
automobiles  and  major  liousehold  R<K>ds  than 
were  doing  so  6  months  ago.  This  Is  a  find- 
ing m  the  first  results  from  a  sampling  of 
25.000  families  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Tlie  survey  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  P 
Thomas  Justcr  for  the  National  Bureau  (jf 
Ec<jnomlc  Research  In  making  the  results 
public  over  the  weekend  he  noted  that  they 
reflected  plans  as  of  early  April. 

The  number  of  persons  planning  to  buy 
new  cars  within  6  months  was  more  than  20 
percent  below  the  figure  for  last  October  the 
survey  found.  Consumer  intentions  to  buy 
used  cars  Increa.sed.  so  that  automobile  pur- 
cha.se  plans  on  the  whole  declined  by  only 
10  percent. 

Regarding  major  household  Items — ranges, 
refrlgerat<jrs.  television  receivers,  food  freez- 
ers and  the  like — the  figure  dropped  slightly 
more  than  10  percent 

The  number  planning  to  buy  new  cnr'<  a 
year  hence  was  30  percent  lower  than  In 
October  1956.  when  the  most  recent  coni- 
parable  survey   was  made 

A  40-percent  drop  was  shown  In  the  num- 
ber planning  to  purchase  15  major  housetiold 
Items  for  a  year  ahead. 

Households  Included  In  the  survey  were 
member-subscrlt>er8  of  'onsumers  Union  of 
the  United  States,  a  nonprofit  orgnnlzatlon 
that  test-s  and  rates  products  and  publishes 
Its  findings  in  consumer  repfirt*.  Data  on 
the  buying  intentions  of  this  group  are  avail* 
able  for  a  10-year  perUxl. 

The  plans  of  this  group  have  generally 
shown  a  close  relationship  to  purchases  by 
the  population  as  a  whole,  although  these 
families  are  not  representative.  Their  aver- 
age Incomes  are  considerably  higher  and  more 
stable. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
Is  a  nonprofit  agency  devoted  to  the  Impartial 
gathering  and  Interpretation  cif  economic 
facts.  Dr.  Juster  is  a-ssistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Amherst  College. 


Starts    on    Homfs    Decline    in    Staif     Dr'^p 

Is     RfOlSTKRFD     FOR     29TH     MONTH-    McMUR- 

RAY   Hopes   for   Early    Improvement 

State  Housing  Comml.wiloner  Jo.seph  P. 
McMurray  reported  to  Governor  Harriman 
yesterday  that  starts  on  houses  throughout 
the  State  had  declined  In  March  for  the  29lh 
consecutive  month. 

The  Commissioner  stressed,  however,  that 
new  state  and  Federal  legislation  gave  him 
hope  that  his  next  moiithly  report  "may 
contain    better   news   for   a   change  " 

In  March,  he  said.  4  035  privately  financed 
dwelling  units  were  started  or  authorized. 
This  was  a  decline  of  20  i)ercent  from  the 
same  month  for  1957. 

Both  the  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
started  or  authorized  in  M.irch  and  the 
numbers  started  or  authorized  In  the  first 
quarter  were  lower  than  In  any  comparable 
jwriod  since  1950. 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the  com- 
missioner reported,  the  March  survey  Indi- 
cated that  private  and  public  homebulldlng 
was  at  a  level  of  about  55,000  for  the  year, 
or  the  lowest  rate  In  11  years. 

The  only  Increase  reported  by  Mr  MiMur- 
ray  was  m  the  value  of  nonresidential  con- 
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•tructlon  started  or  autborlzed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  That  wm  !«  percent 
over  1957. 

HOPS'  roa  artTTa  niws 
"I  am  ured  of  constantly  having  to  repcrt 
decline*  and  am  eager  U'  welcome  any  indi- 
cation of  an  upturn  In  the  bleak  record  of 
homcbuUdliig    to    date.      Ibe    tomuils»ioiier 

**•  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  Increased  con- 
struction reaulting  trom  new  State  and  Fed- 
eral leglslaUou  deai^ned  to  si.mulaie  in- 
creased private  honifbuilding  " 

As  examples  he  mentioned  a  new  amend- 
ment to  New  Y^k  banking  Uws  permit  uiig 
lower  downpayments  and  longer  term  mort- 
g.ges.  a  Federal  housing  bill  making  $1,850.- 
OoOOOO  m  new  funds  available,  and  steps  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  kwer  Interest 

rates.  .    , 

The  swing  to  an  ea*ler  mortgage  market. 
be  aald.  ahould  bring  djwn  the  cost  of  home 
financing  and  stimulate  the  bu.ldmg  Indus- 
try to  reduce  both  cos*.*  and  prices 

"This."  he  conclude<l  will  not  only  help 
cut  Into  the  housing  ^alo^t«ge  but  will  also 
stimulate  urgently   needed  en.ploymeni. " 

An  item  by  the  d..stinpuished  colum- 
nist Waltci  Lippmaui  from  the  Wa.sh- 
iriMton  Post  and  Tiini-s  Hoiald  of  May 
6.  1968  follows: 

Time  T(  DrriDr 
(By  Walter  Llppmannl 
With  the  recession  more  than  9  months 
old.  the  President  is  still  undecided  about 
taking  stronger  me;i.^ure8  to  overcome  U. 
He  Is  impressed  with  a  few  signs  that  the 
decline  has  begun  to  slow  down,  and  he  Is 
hoping  that  alter  a  while  a  recovery  Is  some- 
how destined  to  taki  place  That  Is  what 
teem-d  to  happen  In  1954,  and  if  it  happened 
then,  why  not  now? 

There  is  no  provlag  that  the  President 
may  not  be  right  In  his  hopes  But  it  Is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  be  wrong  For 
this  recession  Is  cert  ilnly  more  severe  than 
the  receaalon  of  1953  54  And  moreover,  the 
n.e'\',ure8  have  not  been  ta^cen,  namely  a 
big  tax  cut,  which  p  eceded  the  recovery  of 
1954  Nor  are  there  many  convincing  signs 
that  there  exlsU  tiie  kind  of  consumer  de- 
mand l.T  automobiles.  b<.us«»K  Hiid  oUifr 
durable  g<x>ds  wluc  \  promoted  the  bo<.m 
after  1854. 

If  the  President  Is  wrong  In  counting  upon 
a  recovery  beginning  this  summer,  lie  is  tak- 
ing a  very  great  r  sk,  lu  not  selling  up 
Stronger  meabures  before  the  present  session 
of  Congress  adjourns  It  will  be  a  long  time 
from  the  mid-summer  of  1958  to  the  mid- 
winter of  19.59.  Even  supposing  thai  the  de- 
cline la  arrested  this  summer,  U  unempU-y- 
mcnt  continues  at  or  near  the  present  level. 
It  may  well  be  pr<  foundly  depressing  to 
public  confidence  If  strong  measures— that 
is  say  a  tax  cut  and  the  formation  of  a  long- 
range  spending  pro  jram— have  not  been 
taken. 

The  situation  Is  one  where  it  Is  wiser  to 
overlnsure,  rather  thin  to  underliifure,  the 
economy  against  whit  may  be  at  beet,  as 
Easiness  Week  puU  It.  "a  sluggish  unen- 
Ihusiastic  recovery  " 

The  President  mlg'il  well  compare  what 
he  Is  doing  today  wit),  what  was  done  1;.  the 
recession  of  19.'i3  54.  The  contrast  Is  strik- 
ing. For  while  the  earlier  recession  was 
much  milder  than  Is  the  present  one. 
the  remedial  measuies  taken  were  much 
stronger. 

It  Is  enlightening  et  this  point  to  read  a 
chapter,  entitled  •  Nc  More  1929s'  In  Mr. 
Robert  Donovan's  au-.horl/-ed  b<»ok  "Elsen- 
hower: The  Inside  frtory."  We  find  there 
that  in  t^ic  preceding  recession,  as  In  thU 
second  one.  the  signs  .f  a  decline  were  clear- 
ly  e\ident   at   the   end   of    tlie   summer.     By 


iVptember  IJoJ.  U:e  Ciibinet  tuid  been 
^^rneU  by  '.he  itlininl!»triitl''u  »  economic  aU- 
wson  tl'.at  a  recewlon  had  begun  On  Sep- 
tember 22  Secreta.'-v  Humphrey  annotinced 
in  a  !if>ee<.h  to  the  American  Bankers  Aaao- 
clation  that  the  administration  would  make 
no  eBort  to  prevent  the  tax  redvictlons 
which  under  the  K^»rean  war  tax  legislation, 
were  scfiedu'.ed  to  lake  effect  3  months  later, 
on  Dec«;ml>er  31.  li'W  Ou  thai  date  the 
exceaa-pronus  tax  »>ia  to  expire.  »o  too  was 
the  lO-perceiit  emergency  mciease  in  per- 
sonal Uxes.  and  the:e  *ere  to  Xx  some  re- 
ductions in  excise  taxes. 

All  in  all.  at  the  first  sign  of  the  recet>.^lon, 
the  taxpayers  were  assured  of  a  large  relief 
to  begin  within  a  few  mouths  The  tax  re- 
duction was  Ui  the  order  ol  $7',  billion  a 
year. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  th^t  Secre- 
t.iry  Humphreys  sp>eeoh  in  September  was 
not  prluiurily  meant  to  announce  a  policy 
to  comt>ut  the  recession.  Then  aa  now  he 
was  a  firm  believer  lu  balancing  the  budget 
at  u  lower  rale  of  taxation  and  ol  expendi- 
ture. Without  relation  to  the  receiision  he 
may  have  been  for  the  tax  reduction  of  1964. 
knowing  that  in  the  coming  Elsenhower 
budget  there  would  be  a  continuing  cut  In 
t  xpenditures 

But  the  fact  remains  that  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Humphrey  did  in  1953 
what  H  growing  body  ot  expert  oplnU>n  today 
would  have  the  admliiit-tratiou  do  now. 
When  the  recession  ol  1953  was  detected,  a 
big  lax  reduction  was  announced,  and  this 
tax  relief  to^k  effect  In  the  lUDiiih!.  bi-tuie 
the    recession    ended    In    June    1954. 

The  President  mlt-'ht  also  take  a  lm>k  at 
what  happened  In  the  Truman  recession  of 
1948  49.  Then,  before  the  recei»slon  got 
started,  there  was  a  U\X  cut.  The  President 
should  find  it  entertaining  to  recall  that 
this  tax  cut  was  eiia<  ted  by  the  Hepubllcuii 
Congress  and  that  It  w.>s  pa^.sed  o\er  the 
veto  of  Harrv  S  Truman  lliih  tax  cut.  plus, 
of  course,  tlie  big  public  speiulmg  which  be- 
gan In  1949  under  the  Marshall  plan,  are  al- 
most certainly  why  the  Truman  recc.-w>u<n 
did  not  lust  very  long 

Experience  Indicates,  liieiefore.  tint  in  tlie 
postwar  era  the  recessions  have  t>een  short 
and  mild  because  there  has  been  early  tax 
relief  Since  the  end  ol  the  World  War  the 
American  economy  has  faltered  three  times 
In  the  two  earlier  rt-tesslons,  wliUh  proved 
to  be  mild  and  short,  there  were  tax  cuu 
before  recovery.  In  the  first  Uiere  was  alho 
a  l)lg  spending  program,  tbr  Mnrhlu.ll  plan. 
In  llie  second,  there  was  a  f.'r<"!it  private 
spending  b;>oin,  activated  by  Ibe  pent-up 
demand  after  the  aubunty  ol  the  Korean 
war  and  financed  by  an  enormous  exieiisloii 
of  consumer  credit  and  a  boom  In  capital 
Investment, 

This  third  postwar  recession  Is  plainly 
worse  than  it.s  two  predecessors  But  this 
time  there  is  no  tax  reduction  This  time 
lliere  is  no  public  spending  program  to  coni- 
pensMle  Jor  the  decline  in  piUale  invest- 
ment This  time  there  are  no  signs,  mutt-d 
quite  the  contrary,  that  there  Is  a  large 
pent-up  consumer  demand  for  the  durable 
goods  that  are  now  depressed 

Is  u  then,  wise,  is  It  sale,  to  Ignore  our 
experience  and  to  put  oil  from  month  to 
month  the  decision  t<j  take  strong  measures, 
hoping  Uiat  s^jmethlng  Will  happen  to  make 
them   unnecesaaryV 

This  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tj  ib- 
une  of  May  25,  1958,  i.s  mo^^l  enhi^liten- 
ing: 

Et:ONOMlC   WluAlUkJt    VANt 

steel;  Operations  in  the  steel  industry  la.st 
week  were  scheduled  at  1,481,000  Vn^&  or  54  9 
percent  of  capacity.  ThU  would  be  the  high- 
est rate  since  the  week  of  Januiiry  20  and 
compares  with  the  output  at  1,412  fXXJ  tons 
or  52  3  percent  the  preceding  weeii. 


Food  Wholesale  food  prices,  as  measurc-il 
by  the  Dun  *  Bradatreet  Index,  roae  aliishtly 
l«u»t  week  and  were  9  2  percent  at)ove  the  year 
e<xrUer  price  The  index  sto».>d  at  $«  05  May 
20  against  $6  62  a  week  earlier  and  $6  09  a 
year  ago  Ihe  index  refiects  the  price  per 
pi'und  of  31  foods  In  geueial  use  Higher 
were  flour.  t>eet  and  cocoa  Lower  were  lard, 
coffee  and  potatoes.     Unchanged  were  jelUea 

and  butter. 

Budinesa  activity:  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  index  of  general  busmeas  advanced 
lor  the  second  coiiaeculive  week,  standing  at 
1«0  5  May  17  agaiiut  159  1  M<i>  10  ai^d  191  9 
May    IB.    1957. 

Failures:  Mjre  businejis  firms  tailed  last 
year  than  lu  any  previous  year  since  1938 
and  the  increase  in  caaualtiea  continued  in 
the  first  3  months  oX  this  year.  There  v^ere 
327  lallmes  in  the  week  ol  May  15  agaiuoi 
J79  111  the  like  1957  week. 

Up  she  goea:  The  cost  of  living  climt>ed 
t  '  a  record  high  in  April  with  the  consumer 
prue  index  using  two-tenths  ol  1  percent  to 
VZi  5  percent  ol  the  1947  49  average  Pnc^ea 
have  risen  in  eighteen  of  the  last  :*0  months. 
The  entire  increase  in  April  is,  atinbuiable 
to  rising  tood  prices.  Fo«.>d  pi  ices  should 
level  off  in  the  next  few  months,  possibly 
peaking  In  June  or  July.  About  5i)0,000 
wv.rkers  vMll  gel  pay  increases  as  a  result 
ot  the  rise  m  the  price  maex  Meanwhile, 
steel  prices  will  t>e  raised  July  1  by  Armco 
Corp.  (seventh  Ui^fat  tteel  maker)  in  the 
wake  of  wage  hikes  estimated  at  20  cents  an 
hour  which  go  into  ettect  at  mid-year  under 
union  contracts. 

Let  all  these  who  will  label  me  a 
prophet  of  tiloum  and  doom  keep  in  mmd 
that  I  wrote  nont-  ol  these  newhpaiH-r  ar- 
ticles, neiUier  those  which  were  part  of 
my  comnu'iits  itf.rred  to  by  the  distin- 
t;iu.->lied  tt-nllemaii  Iioin  lUiauib  oi  in 
these  reiiiaiks  today. 

Noi  did  I  have  anylhinp  to  do  vMth  llie 
Wall  .street  Jouinal'h  pulilication  of  tlie 
followmt;  Iroiit-pate  item  of  Mc».\  28, 
19f.8: 

Business  acllxltv  moved  lower  In  April, 
but  the  slide-ort  was  le.as  pronounced  than 
in  earlier  monttis  this  year  the  Commerce 
l>epartineiit  reported  In  Its  Intest  survey, 
the  Depart  inent  said  the  bii6iuet>t  rei  essii.n 
continues  to  \>e  centered  in  durable  gtx>ds 
fields  "where  luile,  il  any,  improvemtni  wa* 
t-\  Ideal  '  last  month. 

Finally,  the  following  compendium  of 
facLs  from  the  Demotiatu  Uitest  ol  June 
1<j5«  is  nio.si  biL-'nihcant: 
FACTb  To  Fii-E  -THE  Rising  Cost  of  Living 
The  continuing  climb  in  liie  high  cost  of 
living  IS  one  ol  the  sirniige  paraduxes  of  the 
preseiii  recefaslcni  Every  monlii  the  coal  of 
living  creeps  u|,wurd  Every  month  taa 
weekly  paycheck  is  collapsing  fruui  the 
twin  shnnkers  the  Eitenhower-Nixon  mfia- 
lion  and  the  EifcenlK^wer-Nixoii  ifetession. 
liie  grocery  dollar  buys  less  groceriet  llie 
shorter  workweek  and  the  incieasing  lay- 
ons  shrink  the  pay  check. 

Unloriunately,  loo  many  observers  of  the 
1958  inrtaiion  have  l<xjked  at  the  rising  re- 
tail c<x-.t  of  food  and  tlien  taken  broadside 
swipes  at  it'P  farmer  as  a  convenient  whip- 
piiit4  b.-y  oii  whom  to  place  si/iable  blauie  lor 
tlie  liiKh  c.jfct  of   living. 

Facte  To  File,  tills  month,  tries  to  put  into 
r,erspectlve  some  of  the  facu  concerning  tlie 
wliys  of  the  housewife  paying  more  while  the 
farmer    is    actually    getting    less 

WHAT        THE        ElbfcNHOWEH-NIXON        INFLATION 

TAK-is    our    o*    lut    Huustwnts    Ga<->ct.6y 

CART 

For  the  family  that  spends  *2.t  a  week  on 
groceries,  the  OOP  uiflsiiou  has  lifted  from 
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the    weekly    family    shopping    basket    food 
equivalent   to  ♦2.25   every   week. 

Here's   what   Is   taken   frona    Mrs.    Averaere 
American's  $25  grocery  bill  every  week  by  the 
GOP  runaway  inflation: 
Table  I 

1  loaf  bread,  pound $0.  19 

1  can  evaporated  milk 

1    pound    apples 

1  pound    onions 

2  grapefruits  at  0.117 

1  povuid  fresh  carrots » 

1  can  cream  style  corn 

1  No.  303  can  tomatoes . 

2  11-ounce  cans  tomato  soup . 

2  cans  baby  food 

1   pound   hamburger 


.  15 
,14 
,09 
,23 
,  16 
,18 
,16 
,25 
,20 
.50 


Total 2.  25 

Chart 
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WHAT    THE    CHART    SHOWS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  administration  in  1953  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  farmer  for  the  food  products 
bought  by  the  American  housewife  have 
dropped  sharply. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  retail  price 
of  food  the  housewife  b<jught  in  the  super- 
niarkets  and  grocery  stores  showed  some 
decline.  It  did  not  drop  nearly  as  much  as 
the  prices  being  paid  to  the  farmer. 

The  middlemen,  the  retailers,  processors, 
packers,  and  the  food  companies,  kept  re- 
tail food  prices  high  while  helping  to  make 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  farm  policies  which 
sharply  reduced  the  prices  farmers  were  re- 
ceiving. As  a  result,  the  farm-retail  price 
spread  Increased  to  Its  greatest  point  In  18 
years.  (During  thi.s  period,  many  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Ben.son's  closest  agricul- 
ture and  farm  advisers  were  executives  froni 
food  processing  and  retailing  companies.) 

The  results  of  this  policy  were  evident  In 
tremendously  increased  profits  for  the  mid- 
dlemen, the  processors,  and  the  retail  food 
chains.     (See  table  V.) 

During  this  same  period,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  Indus- 
trial prices,  at  the  same  time  the  prices 
being   paid   to   fanners   were   forced   down. 

Following  1955,  the  cost  of  living,  includ- 
ing the  retail  cost  of  food,  began  to  rise 
sharply.  But  the  middlemen,  the  retailers, 
and  the  packers  were  not  willing  to  let  the 
farm-price  spread  situation  return  to  the 
1952  ratio.  The  middlemen  were  determined 
to  keep  their  disproportionate  share  of  the 
so-called  farm  dollar. 

While  there  has  been  some  Increase  In 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  food  pro- 
duced since  1955.  the  middlemen  have  been 
unwilling  to  ab.sorb  any  of  the  Increase  out 
of  their  profits,  and  have  Insisted  on  main- 
taining the  wide  spread  between  the  retail 
cost  of  food  and  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
that  they  achieved  In  1955  under  the  planned 
farm  depression  of  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon- 
Benson  team. 

HOW  TO  READ  THE  CHART 
Industrial  prices 
These  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modities other  than  farm  commodities  Be- 
tween 1952  and  1955  these  prices  rose  3  per- 
cent. Between  1955  and  1958  they  rose  7 
percent. 

Cost  of  living 
This  Is  determined  by  the  prices  consimiers 
are  paying  fur  clothes,  food,  transportatiou. 
housing,  medical  and  personal  care,  etc.  ' 


Retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  • 
This  represents  the  average  retail  price  of 
food  in  cities  b)ught  by  a  city  family  over 
a  period  of  a  year.  The  price  of  the  retail 
food  market  basket  dropped  6  percent  be- 
tween 1952  and  1955,  but  has  risen  8  7  per- 
cent between  1955  and  first  quarter  1958. 
(See  table  III.) 

Farm  valufi  of  the  market  ha^iket 
This  represents  the  amount  of  money  the 
farmer  receives  for  the  food  products  that 
go  Into  the  market  basket — It  Is  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  for  the  tomatoes  In  catsup  and 
the  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread.  Between  1952 
and  1955  there  was  a  drastic  drop  of  18  per- 
cent. Between  1955  and  first  quarter  1958 
the  farm  value  rose  10  percent.  (See  table 
III  ) 

Farmer's  share  of  the  market  basket 
In  1952.  from  every  dollar  spent  on  food  In 
the  market  basket  by  the  city  hou.sewlfe.  the 
farmer  received  47  cents.  In  1955,  the 
farmer's  share  had  dropped  to  41  cent.'i  and. 
despite  a  rise  In  almost  all  other  costs,  prices, 
and  profits,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  food 
dollar  In  first  quarter  1958  remained  at  41 
cents. 

THE    CEOC.RAPHY    OF    INFLATION 

City  after  city  across  the  Nation  reports 
rising  food  costs.  Consumers  and  farmers 
In  every  section  of  the  country  are  sufTerlm? 
because  of  the  excessive  profits  being  taken 
by  processors,  packers,  and  retailers. 

Table  II 


r.^RM-RITAIL    PRIf  E    SPRF.AB 

By  March  1958  the  farmers  share  of  the 
market  basket  remained  substaiUlally  at  the 
depressed  1955  level.  The  family  market 
basket  was  costing  the  housewife  more,  the 
farmer  was  getting  less  ana  the  middlemen 
and  processors  were  taking  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  family  food  dollar.  The 
farmer  was  squeezed  as  he  received  less  of 
every  dollar  the  housewife  spent  on  the  fam- 
ily's food.  The  housewife  was  being  squeezed 
ns  her  fmxl  dollar  was  buying  less  and  less 
food. 

Table  III 
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WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  FARM  INCOME? 

Not  only  did  the  planned  squeeze  on  farm 
Income  reduce  the  farmers  share  of  the  con- 
sumer food  dollar.  It  also  has  depressed  over- 
all net  farm  Income.  The  effect  has  been  evi- 
dent In  the  seriousness  which  the  resultant 
loss  of  purchasing  ptiwer  by  farmers  has  had 
on  the  deepening  recession.  High  farm  in- 
come means  purchasing  jxiwer  for  industrial 
and  consumer  goods.  Without  sufTlrlent  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  American  farm 
families,  adver.^e  etlecls  are  fell  throughout 
the  entire  economy. 

Table   IV  — Set   farm    incorne  dropt   steadily 
reducing  farm  s  buying  pou-er 

Farm  Income 
Year:  (billions) 

1952. »14   3 

1953. 13  9 

1954 12   2 

1955 11    6 

19.'>6 _ \-2    I 

1957 _ _ 11    5 

1958   list  quarter) 13  0 

"Don't  worry"  statfmf.nts  from  the  summit 
"Inflation  has  been  halted  Tlie  savings, 
the  insurance  policies,  the  pension  rights 
of  our  people  are  no  longer  being  washed 
away  by  diluting  diillars.  The  dollar  you 
saved  In  1953  l<*  still  worth  as  much  as  It 
WHS  then  —I  Benson,  April  iO,  1956,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif  ) 


TaBI.K  Y.^Tlit  foo<l  iiiihisliii  s  nml  lie  hifj  rtltiil  rhniii  fntnl  starrn  hnvr  jirn/Ilnf  hnnfTsOftit'if 

until  r  till    I'll  11  nliiHii  i  -  Hi  nsmi  fiii  in  /niln  h  s 


CiriKiTv  chains'  |iiiiflls: 

.•Safi-wav  ."Sloris      ..... ......... 

Siiprr  Valu  .sidn-s,  Iiic_ 

I'imhI  I". lir  . Stores,  |nc  

I'immI  packers"  ami  protfssors'  prontii: 

llorili'ii  Co 

.\aliorial  Dairy  I'nxlllc-ls  Corp 

Uialrif"'  KiMxIs  Co 

(Quaker  Oats  Co 

\aIioiial  Slircli  I'roflucts . 

U.ncral  Mills.  Inr 

I'.iiiiiioiil  l-oo<ls  Co 


l'.».V.  oMr  I  W.J 


fp  <».-.  X  iM'rn'nl 
i  I'p  V>  4  |»  ic.nl 
I   L  p  M»  7  iKriiiil.. 

I  Cp?i.t'.  perwnf .. 

I   rp  l."..l  |iir<t  III. . 

rp  141 II  iM'rii'iit . . 

I     p   41.1  IM  lll'lll     . 
fp    I'.I.H   |HT(VII| 

rp  "Jt  7  iwrn-iil    . 
L  |>  147  »  iM'Ki'iit 


l'.t.',7  o\i  r  I'.i'. 


I,. 

I'p  '^'  2  |M  Hint 

I  p  II. J  |«  lll'lll  ii'^titn.itiMl). 

Cp  10.«  iKTcrnt. 

1  p  V.2  licronl. 

(Not   i\  .iil.ilili'i. 

fp  iniii  tn-roiii  (i-<tini.it)'<|). 

I'p  ^4.1*  IHTCI-lll. 

I'ji  I  .'•  |H  ro-iit  (•■•.'tlmnliHl). 
I  p  JJ  •>  jK  Mxiit  i<->(iiti.iti'<l;. 


During  the  1956  campaign,  the  President 
was  asked  at  a  news  conference  If  he  felt 
Inflation  had  been  stopped.    The  reply;  "Ii  s 


something.   I  must   tell  you.  that   Is   never 
really  answered"   (October  11.   1956). 


'  The  market  basket  Is  a  concept  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  represent  what  the  average  urban  fam- 
ily   spends   on    food    in    1    year.      For  exam- 


ple. In  1958  It  Is  estimated  that  the  average 
urban  family  will  spend  $1,049.  This  mar- 
ket ba.>sket  does  not  include  such  nonfarm 
Items  as  fish,  or  imported  foods  such  as 
bananas,  etc. 
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A  few  days  later,  'he  President  did  have 
■  n   answer: 

"In  this  last  3'i  vears  we  haven't  been 
able  to  stop  It  ( Inflation ).  but  we  made 
It— the  rise— BO  slow  that  it  really  becomes 
R__we  can  call  It — a  stable  area  '  (Presi- 
dent  Elsenhower,    (Otober   25,    1956 1    ) 

■Furthermore,  we  are  not  using  rubber 
dollars  as  our  measuring  nxls  •  •  •  This 
means  that  wages  go  up.  the  profits  Increase, 
there  Is  a  real  gain,  not  merely  money  rise 
that  is  cancelled  (  ut  by  luRher  prices" 
(Nixon  before  Branl  Names  D.iy  Dmner, 
New  York  City.  Apri     18.   li*56  i 

"But  what  Is  moie  Important  to  those 
who  live  on  fixed  ncomes  Is  that  today 
they  have  real  securly  rather  than  cut-rate 
secvirity  because  w<  have  a  government 
which  insists  on  a  balanced  budget  and 
thereby  ensures  a  siund  dollar"  (Nixon, 
C-^iIorado  Springs,  September  23.  1956  ) 
rooo   COMPANY    pRori!^   srn.i.   rise    in    midst 

OF    RirESSION 

As  the  recession  tr-ok  hold  and  reporU  on 
corp<jralion  profits  f  )r  the  first  quarter  of 
1958  began  to  appeal,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  on  May  i.  1958.  that  m  the  first 
quarter  of  I'.toB  pro  Its  fur  20  major  food 
product  companies  were  up  2  0  percent  over 
the  first  quurler  of  1957.  This  Tike  came  in 
spue  of  the  fuel  that,  in  averaging  out  the 
profit  picture  for  55:  companies  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  the  Journal  found  an  over- 
all drop  in  profits  of  33  percent  over  the 
hrst  quarter  of  1U57. 

The  accompanying  chart  (table  III)  on 
the  built-in  process*  r-retaller  spread  In  the 
Elsenhower -Benson  fo<xl  dollar  indicates 
why  food  proces-sors  packers,  and  retailers 
are  still  making  profits  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs  Average  Housewife  and  the  American 
farmer. 

Note  All  figures  are  United  States  De- 
partment of  .^grlculiure.  or  from  other  offi- 
cial Government  souices. 

Further  information  on  the  rising  cofit  of 
living  and  Inflatioi  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Ro.scarc.'i  Division  Democratic 
National  Committee  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D   C. 


THE  L.^TE  HENRY  PARKM.^N,  JR. 

Mr  MtCORMArK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the 
Hou.se  for  3  miiiu'es  and  to  revise  and 
extend  inv  lemni'tc* 

The  SrFIAKKR.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusett.s? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MtCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  reuret  that  I  read  of  the  passinp 
of  my  clo.se  and  vahied  friend,  Henry 
Parkman.  Jr  .  of  Boston  Henry  Park- 
man  uas  one  of  o  ir  preat  Americans  of 
this  iryinp  period  of  the  world's  history- 
He  was  a  dedicat'^d  man  in  tlie  public 
service  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Ma.^.sachu.selts  and  of  the 
United  .'=;tates  of  America  He  .served  as  a 
member  of  thie  Massachu.sett.s  State  .sen- 
ate and  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  rendered  oulstandinp  serv- 
ice on  the  Federal  level  as  former  As- 
sistant United  States  Hij^h  Commis- 
sioner for  Geimany.  Duiinpr  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  Maurice  J. 
Tobin.  when  f(.irmer  Secretary  of  Liibor 
Tobin  was  mayor  of  Boston,  Mr,  Park- 
man  served  as  corporation  counsel.  He 
also  served  as  the  director  of  the  office 
of  price  administration  for  Massa- 
chusetts. From  1943  to  1945  he  served 
in  World  War  11  and  saw  service  at  the 
allied  headquarters  in  Algiers.     He  was 


chief  civil  affairs  officer  for  the  Seventh 
Army  in  the  invasion  of  south\eyi  Fiance, 
and  was  assistant  chief  of  st^Wn  charge 
of  military  government  in  areas  of  Ger- 
many occupied  by  the  Seventh  Army 
and  the  First  French  Army. 

After  terminating  his  military  service 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
January  of  1946.  Mr.  Parkman  returned 
to  Germany  later  that  year  as  Director 
of  the  Civil  Administration  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Military  Government. 

In  March  and  April  of  1947  Mr.  Park- 
man  was  a  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment delegation  at  conferences  in 
Moscow.  He  served  later  that  year  as 
governmental  affairs  advi-ser  to  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  commander  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  Germany.  In 
1954  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant,  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany. 

Amont'  his  many  other  public  services. 
Mr.  Parkman  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Loyalty  Review  Board  from  1947 
to  1949:  United  States  representative  to 
the  International  Ruhr  Authority  from 

1949  to  1950:  chief  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  to   France   in 

1950  and  1951.  and  As.si.stant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defen.se  Mobilization  in 
1953 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Park- 
man  was  serving  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  savings  bank  life  insurance 
in  Massachusetts. 

Many  honors  for  outstanding  and 
meritorious  service  during  his  lifetime 
were  conferred  upon  Mr  Parkman, 
among  which  was  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
commander  in  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Po.s.sessed  of  a  mind  of  nobility  of 
character  and  an  understanding  mind. 
Henry  Parkman  commanded  the  respect 
and  friendsliip  of  countless  of  thousands 
of  per"=ons.  His  whole  life  was  dedicated 
X-o  the  public  service  of  city.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  was  always  a  leader  in  all 
good  causes  of  a  civil  and  charitable  na- 
ture. We  need  men  like  Henry  Park- 
man  in  the  world  of  today. 

While  he  has  passed  on.  tho.se  fine 
qualities  of  life  that  he  symbolized  will 
live  on  forever.  Mrs  McCormack  joins 
with  me  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Parkman 
and  her  son  and  daughters  our  deep 
symixithy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachu.'-etts.  It 
is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  pa.ssing  of  Henry  Parkman.  I 
am  particularly  shocked,  as  on  Patriots' 
Day  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Colonel 
Hunt,  the  head  of  the  arsenal,  and  I  had 
a  conference  with  him.  Secretary 
Brucker,  and  various  officers  and  work- 
ers in  the  arsenal  in  connection  with 
national  defense.  Mr.  Parkman  and 
Secretary  Brucker  were  making  a  tour  of 
the  installations  with  a  view  of  improv- 
ing our  national  defense. 

Hem-y  Parkman  was  great  of  physical 
stature  and  great  of  mind,  and  char- 
acter. He  was  a  great  .soldier.  We  need 
men  like  him  desperately  today.  He 
had  a  remarkable  career.  He  held  many 
high    offices    both    in    this    country    and 


abroad.  He  was  constantly  a.sked  to  fill 
positions  of  high  quality  and  preat  im- 
portance. He  started  his  career  as  a 
longshoreman,  an  unusual  career,  per- 
haps, for  a  man  who  intended  to  follow 
a  studious  career. 

I  cannot  realize  that  he  is  gone,  and 
that  his  illustrious  career  is  ended. 
What  he  did  will  live  on  always.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  Henry  Parkman  that 
never  died.  My  deepct  .■sympathy  goes 
to  his  lovely  widow  and  children  and  rela- 
tives. I  mourn  his  passing  w  ith  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  and  the  Nation  and  the  world  be- 
cau.se  he  held  many  posts  of  international 
value. 

IFrom  the  New  "i'ork  Times  of  May  28.  1958 1 
Henrv    Pap.kman.    Jr  .    Dead    at    64:     Former 
United   States  OFFICI^L   in   Germany — As- 
sistant   High    Commissioner    in     1954-55 
WAS   Ex-General — Held    Foreicn-.^id   Post 

BosTO.v  May  27 — Henry  Pnrkman.  Jr., 
former  Assistant  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  died  today  in  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  his  home.  His 
age  was  64. 

Mr  Parkman  was  a  member  of  a  noted 
Massachu-setts  family  He  was  related  to 
Francis  Parkman.  the  historian.  His  father 
was  a  Massachusetts  State  legislator  and  a 
Boston  city  councilman. 

The  son's  career  was  noteworthy  In  public 
service.  He  graduated  in  1915  from  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
scholar  and  a  roommate  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  A.  Herter.  In  1916  he 
received  a  master  of  arts  degree.  After  2 
years  at  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Parkman 
entered  the  Army. 

After  returning  as  a  captain,  he  finished 
his  law  studies  at  Northeastern  University 
in  1924.  Unlike  many  of  his  social  contem- 
jioraries.  he  began  his  working  career  as  a 
longshoreman  on  the  docks  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mr  Parkman,  a  Republican,  was  elected  to 
the  Boston  city  council  in  1926.  Later  he 
served  four  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate  During  the  administration  of  Mau- 
rice J.  Tobin  as  mayor  of  Boston.  Mr.  Park- 
man  served  as  corporation  counsel  for  the 
city.  In  1940  he  was  his  party's  unsuccess- 
ful  nominee  fcr  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Parkmai:i  was  named  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for 
Massachusetts.  He  resigned  the  following 
year  to  become  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War. 

From  1943  to  1945  he  saw  service  at  allied 
headquarters  in  Algiers,  was  chief  civil  af- 
fairs ofTicer  for  the  Seventh  Army  in  the 
invasion  of  southern  France,  and  was  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  in  charge  of  miitary  gov- 
ernment in  areas  of  Germany  occupied  by 
the  Seventh  Army  and  the  First  French 
Army. 

After  terminating  his  military  service  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  In  January 
1946,  Mr.  Parkman  returned  to  Germany 
l.uer  that  year  as  Director  ol  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministration Division  of  the  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government. 

In  March  and  April  1947,  Mr  Pr.rkman  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Department  delega- 
tion at  conferences  In  Moscow.  Later  that 
year  he  served  as  governmental  affairs  ad- 
viser to  Gen.  Lticius  D.  Clay,  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Parkman  became  assistant  to  James  B. 
Conant.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  In 
1954.  He  headed  the  United  States  mission 
in  Berlin. 

He  returned  to  this  country  In  1955. 

Among  his  other  services.  Mr  Parkman 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Loyalty 
Review  Board  from  1947  to  1949;  United 
States    representative    to    the    International 
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Ruhr  Authority  from  1949  to  1950:  chief  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to 
France  In  1950  and  1951  and  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  la 
1953. 

At  his  death,  he  was  servlnp:  os  deputy 
commissioner  of  savings  bnnlc  life  Insurance 
in  Massachusetts.  He  held  such  honors  as 
Commander  in  the  French  LeRiou  of  Honor, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Doris  Mon- 
tague Parkman.  a  son.  James  M  .  and  three 
daughters.  Mrs.  Kennetli  Hanlon  and  tlie 
Misses  Penelope  and  Dcborali  Parkman. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  for  Monday.  June  2.  1958, 
on  account  of  official  bu.smess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unaniinou.s  consent,  peiniisslon  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  enteied.  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Passman,  to  vacate  the  special 
order  for  1  hour  granted  hun  for  May  29. 

Mr.  MuLTER,  for  L'O  nmiutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permi-ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concre.ssional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to- 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FuLTO.v  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Misosuri. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  his  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  H.  R.  7999  and  to  include  two 
telegrams. 

Mr.  Hillings  fat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Arendsi . 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Boland  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRM.\CKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committer,  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  7870.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1.  1955.  to  authorize  an  additional 
$10  million  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway; 

H.  R.  10746  An  act  making  appropriation.^ 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  hscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H  R  12356.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  30.  1954:  and 

H.  R.  12377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  fluids  for  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal  Government  participation 
In  meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tions Capital  City. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  May  29.  1958.  at  12 
c  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1966  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  involving  an  lncrea.se  In  the  amount  of 
$334  million  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
-sion  (H  Doc  No  388) ;  to  the  Cummltt.ee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered    to    be   printed. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  funds  and  for 
continuation  ol  accounts  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer 
for  the  Government  Printing  Offlre,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Conunitiee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
1105  (b)  of  title  XI  (Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  a.s  amended,  to  implement  the  pledge- 
of-faith  clause":  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and   Fisheries. 


REPORT.'^  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  piinting  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Twenty-fourth  re- 
■port  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations pertaining  to  the  Mornlngslde  Hos- 
pital. (Rept.  No.  1820  )  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois r  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Twenty-fifth  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Alaska  native  loan 
program.  (Rept.  No.  1821  )  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  977.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  subversive  activities;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1822).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.    House  Resolution  505.     Reso- 


lution providing  for  the  employment  of  two 
additional  a.ssistants  in  the  document  room. 
Office  of  the  Doorkeeper;  vntlmut  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1823).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL-  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
nunistration  House  Resolutiijn  571.  Reso- 
lution adjusting  the  titles  and  salnru>s  o(  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Duorkee{>er 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1824 1.  Ordered  to 
he  printed. 

Mr  FrtlEDEL:  C'immittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  R  12521.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  withhold  certain  amounts  due  em- 
plovees  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1825).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R  11861.  A  bill  authorizing  the  city  of 
Chester.  Ill  ,  to  construct  new  approaches  to 
and  to  reconstruct,  repair,  or  Improve  the 
existing  approaches  U)  a  toll  brldKe  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Chester.  Ill  ; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1826).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R  11936.  A  bill  to  extend  the  lime  for 
the  collection  of  tolls  to  amortize  the  cost. 
Including  reasonable  Interest  and  financing 
cost,  of  the  construction  of  a  brldKe  ucroKs 
the  Missouri  River  at  Brown vllle  Nebr  :  with- 
out amendment  (Rei)t  No.  1827).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virglni.^-  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  .'iH2.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R  11102.  a  bill 
amending  the  Juri.sdictlon  of  district  court* 
In  civil  actions  with  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  and  diversity  of  citizenship; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1828).  Rc- 
1  erred  to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  DEXANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  583.  Resolution  for  the 
(onsideratlon  of  House  Joint  Re.solutlon  614. 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  section  217  of  the 
National  HousinK  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1829).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  App'roprlatlonn. 
H  R.  12738.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
jHjses;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  1830 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORT.'^?  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  lieports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on' the  Judici- 
ary. S.  803.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Claudio 
Guillen:  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1819). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  ui  the  Whole 
Hotise. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intioduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DURHAM: 
H  R.  12716.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY; 
H.  R  12717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  42  of  the 
United   States   Ccxle   relating   to  disposal    of 
war  and  veterans'  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   BAKER: 
H.R   12718    A  bill   to  amend   the   Iiitern.nl 
Revenue  Code   ul    1054   to  provide   l.ix  icilef 
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for    small    business;    to    the    Committee    on 
Wsys  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BARRETT: 
H  R  12719  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1956  to  extend  by  2  years  the  period 
during  which  military  personnel  will  be  given 
preference  In  the  occupancy  of  the  Pa.ssyunk 
housing  projects  In  Philadelphia,  and  to 
waive  all  Income  requirements  with  respect 
to  such  prnJeclK  during  that  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banklnt'  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  BYHNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  12720  A  t)ill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28.  1948  (62  Stat  lOGli.  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  eM.ibllshment  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  tf)  the  Committee  on  Interior 
und  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FALLON: 
H  R  12721  A  bill  authorizing  tlie  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  contol.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wniks. 

By  Mrs    GRAN  AH  AN: 
H     R     12722    A    bill    to   provide    for    a    na- 
tWonal  cemetery   in   the   vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  :   to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr  KEATING 
H  R  12721  A  hiU  to  amend  the  CUll 
RiRlus  At  o!  19.i7  to  provide  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Comniifslon  fhall  have  until  June  1. 
1960.  to  submit  Its  report,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendntions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ONEILL- 
H  R  12724  A  bill  to  equalize  postal  rate 
Increases  with  res|>ect  to  the  advertising  and 
nonadvertislnn  j>ortlon«  of  certain  second- 
clacs  mnil  publlcfttlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlre  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania- 
H   R    12725    A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  jjlans  by  self- 
employed   Individuals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meitiis. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS 
H  R  12726  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  lax  shall  be  imj)osed  with 
respect  to  conveyances  to  which  a  State  or 
political  sutadivlsUm  Is  a  party:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   VAN  ZANDT: 
n   R    12727    A    bin    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  ZELENKO. 
H  R  12728  A  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act.  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
compenration  in  cases  where  third  persons 
are  liable,  to  the  Commiltee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr   MAHON: 
H   R    12738    A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending    June    30,    1959.    and    for    other 
purposes. 


BvMr  QUIE: 
H  J.Kes  616  J(jint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  8  to  14  of  each 
year  as  American  Farmer  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   McCORMACK: 
H   Res.  581.   Resolution       authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
on    astronautics    and    space    exploration;    to 
the  Committee  on   House  Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    COUDERT: 
H  R    127 J9.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth M.  A    De  Cuevas  Faure;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R   12730    A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Hsing 
Fah   Chow;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr   DENTON 
HR    12731     .\    bill     for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Adoracion   A.  Marqulnez;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jiidlciarv 

By  Mr   HYDE 
H   R    12732.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
V    Jones,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
H     ft     12733    A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Lulgl 
Addari;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SHELLEY; 
H  R   12734    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Yung 
Sl.ang     Joo     (also     known     as     Sing     Yung 
Sh.TnKi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R   12735.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Ruy 
Keen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H   R    12736    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 

Mene/es:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    WALTER  : 

H  R    12737    A    biil   for   the  relief  of  Olivia 

Mary  Galante;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 

dlci.jry. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

643  By  Mr  BRAY:  Petition  of  86  resi- 
dents oJ  BrazU.  Ind  .  In  -support  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

644.  Also,  petition  of  78  residents  of 
Princeton.  Ind..  In  support  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  alcoholic  bever;ige  advertising  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

645.  Also,  petition  of  148  residents  of  Clay 
County.  Ind..  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit alcoholic  beverage  advertising  m  Inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

64C.  Also,  petition  of  29  residents  of 
Brazil,  Ind..  In  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 


hibit alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

647.  Also,  petition  of  249  residents  of  Gib- 
son County,  Ind..  in  support  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in 
Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cr  nimerce. 

648.  Also,  petition  of  11  residents  of  Pa- 
toka.  Ind  ,  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Conanilitee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

649.  Also,  petition  of  43  residents  of 
OwensvlUe.  Ind  .  in  support  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  In  -In- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

650.  Also,  petition  of  129  members  of  the 
Bee  Ridge  Congregational  Christian  Church, 
Brazil.  Ind  .  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit alcoholic  beverage  advertising  In  inter- 
state commerce;  to  tl:ie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

651.  By  Mr.  BROWNSON:  Petition  of 
-Mbert  Reeves.  secret,\ry.  and  41  others  of  the 
Indianapolis  Deaf  Club.  Indianapolis,  Ir.d., 
requesting  passage  of  s  1889.  relating  to 
creation  of  a  captioned  film  loan  ser\ice  for 
the  deaf;  to  the  Committee  on  Educatioii 
and  Labor. 

652  By  Mr  CARNAHAN'  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Missouri  Department  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I.  U.  S.  A  Ir.c  .  at  Its 
State  convention  May  17-18.  1958.  held  In 
West  Plains.  Mo.,  that  all  national  officers 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  U.  S.  A.  Inc., 
are  hereby  urgently  request«d  to  promptly 
contact  the  leadership  of  other  veterans"  or- 
ganlzaitlons.  and  ask  that  all  attend  a  meet- 
ing to  be  promptly  held  In  Washington.  D  C 
lor  the  purpose  of  demandmg  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Aff.Tirs  Committee  pass  bills  to  imple- 
ment the  mandates  of  the  various  veterans' 
organizations,  at  this  session  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 

653  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  sec- 
retary, governors'  conference.  Chicago,  111., 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  resolution  pertain- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  the  strengtli  of  the 
National  Guard  adopted  Wednesday.  May  21, 
1958.  by  the  governors'  conference  at  its 
5Cth  annual  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

654.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  gov- 
ernors' conference.  Chicago.  111.,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  adopted  Wednesday. 
May  21,  1958.  by  the  governors'  conference 
at  its  50th  annual  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla  :    to    the    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

655.  Also,  petition  of  the  governor.  Ninth 
Annual  Hi-Y  Model  Legislature.  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Honolulu.  T  H  .  relative  to  requert- 
ing  aid  in  granting  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
immediate  statehood:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

656.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Guam 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Agana,  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  local  imposition  of  income  taxes 
In  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Armenian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or     M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  195S 

Mr.   BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,   one  of 
the  results  of  the  catastrophe  of  World 


'V\'ar  I  was  the  liberation  of  numerous 
suppressed  nationalities  from  the  op- 
pressive alien  yokes,  and  the  rebirth  of 
new  states  in  Europ>e  and  Asia.  The 
statesmanlike  and  democratic  utterances 
of  the  late  President  Wilson,  as  enun- 
ciated his  famous  14  points  encouraged 
these  suppressed  p>eoples.  Many  of  these 
national  groups  looked  upon  President 
Wilson  as  a  great  prophet  of  liberty.  His 
principle  of  national  self-determination 
was  especially  welcome.     For  that  rea- 


son the  peoples  of  these  new-born  states 
were  immeasurably  grateful  to  him. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Armen- 
ian people. 

The  Armenians  are  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ples whose  early  history  is  buried  in  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  and  who.  through- 
out their  long  and  turbulent  existence, 
have  maintained  their  distinct  national 
traits.  Their  country  has  been  for  ages 
the  arena  for  contending  and  conquer- 
ing forces.     Centuries  before  Columbus 
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?et  out  to  find  the  New  World,  they  had 
lost  their  national  independence:  many 
of  them  were  driven  out  of  their  homes 
and  sought  refuge  in  other  lands.  And 
those  who  preferred  misery  at  home  un- 
uer  alien  rule  to  uncertainty  abroad  were 
most  unfortunate.  They  were  constant- 
ly tormented  and  tortured  by  then-  over- 
lords, and  not  infrequently  ma.ssacred  by 
the  thou-sands.  Durin^  World  War  I. 
the  wholesale  ma.ssacre  of  the  Armenians 
took  on  such  hornfyini;  proportions  that 
there  was  a  serious  threat  to  their  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  One  million  Ar- 
menians lost  their  lives  durum  those  ter- 
rible years.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
survivors  at  last  found  refuge  in  one  cor- 
ner of  th*r  homeland,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  where  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  May  28.  1918. 

That  historic  event  is  of  immen.se  im- 
portance to  the  Armenian  people.  It 
marked  the  rebirth  of  their  state  after 
the  lapse  of  some  500  years,  and  it  also 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  Armenian  life, 
a  new,  free,  and  independent  existence 
as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  new  state 
was  recognized  by  the  governments  of 
leading  powers,  and  with  friendly  aid  it 
was  struggling  to  cope  with  a  multitude 
of  internal  and  external  problems.  But 
it  was  surrounded  by  unfriendly  and 
Rreedy  forces  which  were  too  powerful 
for  it  to  withstand.  In  the  fall  of  1920, 
barely  2  years  after  its  rebirth,  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Russian  communism 
and  Turkish  nationalism,  and  by  E>ecem- 
ber,  Armenian  independence  was  no 
more.  Since  then.  Armenians  in  then- 
homeland  have  been  enduring  the  ty- 
rants' yoke  with  fortitude  and  they 
ceaselessly  pray  for  better  days.  And 
Armenians  in  the  Free  World  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  40-year-old  independ- 
ence, and  solemnly  celebrate  their  inde- 
pendence day  as  their  national  holldny. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  day  they  leuain 
their  freedom  once  more  and  celebrate 
their  iiulependence  day  In  their  historic 
liomelniKl. 


i  ^f#Ml  fithWn  %9fi\tti  «f  HrwiMli  V»\f 

HON,  JAMES  C,  FULTON 

Wi'ilni'bdau,  May  'J§,  i05t 

Mr  H/LTON.  Mr.  Spfaker,  one  of 
tlie  uieaifhi  liiobleni-s  for  any  nation  In 
foreign  uffaiLs  i.s  that  of  iJif.sj'ntinu  itself 
Jn  the  be.st  iiiannei  po.ssible  to  the  people 
of  other  lands  It  i.s  a  problem  that  re- 
quires constant  effort  and  thought. 

As  a  member  of  President  Ei.senhow- 
ei  '.s  People-to-People  Committee.  I  have 
been  most  interested  in  the  efforts  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  distinguished  radio  and 
television  farms  to  a.ssist  in  the  task  of 
pre.senting  America  in  her  best  light  at 
the  Bru.s.sels  Fair.  The  Westinghou.se 
Broadcasting  Co.  undertook,  at  its  own 


expen.se,  to  sponsor  the  concerts  of  Ben- 
ny Goodman  at  the  fair.  Jazz,  as  we  all 
know,  is  one  of  the  great  Ameiican  art 
forms.  By  pre.senting  the  Benny  Ciood- 
man  concerts  at  the  Brussels  Fair  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co  rendered 
a  real  service  toward  betln  understand- 
ing of  America  and  greater  enjoyment  of 
things  American  by  the  countless  thou- 
sands who  came  to  the  fair  and  heard 
Mr.  Goodman  and  his  group.  Europeans 
take  jazz  very  .seriou.'^ly.  They  listen  to 
it  with  respect  and  look  upon  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  country's  culture. 
By  sijonsoring  Benny  Goodman  at  the 
Bru.s.sels  Fair  the  Westinghou.se  Broad- 
casting Co.  has  not  only  brought  enjoy- 
ment to  the  fair's  visitors,  but  has  al.so 
a.ssisted  in  the  job  of  creating  a  better 
overall  impression  of  our  country. 

This  is  a  great  public  .service.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  an  important  one.  The 
Westinghou.se  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
tho.se  who  determine  its  policies  and  pro- 
grams have  displayed  a  sense  of  creative 
interest  in  prumoting  a  favorable  total 
image  of  American  culture  that  is  very 
helpful  in  this  time  of  great  misunder- 
standing overseas  of  what  sort  of  people 
we  really  are. 


Free    Enterprise    In    Merchandising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

lij      NciRI  M    (  AR.il  INA 
IN    THE   SETNATE   OF    THE    UNITED   STATES 

Wedncaday.  May  28,  1958 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Ncucomen  Society  held  lt.s 
1958  North  Carolina  dinner  at  Char- 
lotte. N.  C  .  on  tlie  e\eiiing  of  Thursday, 
May  22.  195H.  In  honor  of  the  iiuMiioiy 
of  the  late  William  Henry  Belk,  who 
wn.«i  one  of  Amerlcn  s  grrntr.'if  merchnnts 
of  nil  time.  I  WHS  prtvilrgfd  Uf  "ip'-nk 
on  that  nrrn«lon  of  Mr  Helk  niul  lil"? 
eoiiti  Ibut ions  1(1  .qoelrt  V.  Hliice  Mr  JJelk 
inndp  eoiiii  ib(ili«(ii'»  of  k(p«1  intimchi  In 

(fill  HrtV  (if  llff  t  «<9|4  llfinMlMIOll*  r(r(|"<Ml 
Ihfll  IIIV  M'fMMlIf'^  hi  UM'  N»'H«'l(MlMl  f^ilM 
fIf'lV  Uk  pMMt'd  III  III"  tin  lltiU 

'tiii'ii'  iMMiiM  till  ('l()«(  (I(«h  ^)l^  ««}»lM'.m 
WM<»  XMU'M'W  III  ,11'  pi  lhli<((  fM  thf  H^'  unu, 
MD  fi/llMMm 

WlH(4M  hthtlV  hm*    (  IIHMPlhM  ut  KHM 
UiH¥-ti¥tH^tt 

U\m»  %  NtMHifl  hill)  nm  nf  ih«  t\nnt 

|)r(MlU(.i»  III  imr  civHuuik/u,  |  ihan^h  ilw» 
(/|»l»oriiiiiiiy  to  i>(>04((  lit  Munry  Bilk  hikI  liit 

<'oii(riblll|oM<»  to  i»o(|«(y  l^t  nt«  (oMl«««  Mt 
I  liM  (Mitoet  toy  incifhieclimttk  lo  L<'<'ii't(a 
Ulyilie*  hrilluii.i  i)ioBii«|)hy  eiim|«d  ■  VVil- 
littiii  Henry  lU-lk.  Men  hHiit  of  the  Hcmth" 
lor   the    bioni.i|)hUMl    Juct«   relating    to   Jiim, 

Tliese  IjioKraphicul  fact*  illuKtrule  in 
graphic  fiiKhion  tlic  tr\ith  thnt  ndverslty  la 
the  diamond  dust  with  which  life  polishes 
lt«  Jewels. 

Henry  Belk  camf  of  sturdy.  Ood-fenrlnR 
EnRllsh  and  Scotch-Irish  stock,  who  settled 
in  the  CaroUnnH  belore  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  actively  pt  rtlcipated  in  thnt  war  for 
Independence.  He  uaj?  the  Bon  of  Abel  Nel.son 
Washington  Belk  n  tul  his  wife,  Sarah  Nar- 
n.ssiis  Walkup.  Hl.s  birthplace  wa.s  the  family 
farm    In    Lancaster    County,   S.    C ,    and    his 


birthday  wa.s  June  2.  1862.  At  that  time  the 
tragic  War  Between  the  States  wa.s  consum- 
ing the  flower  of  the  Soulh's  youih  Henry 
Belk  was  made  fatherless  at  the  a^e  of  2  years 
and  8  motahs  by  thieving  marauders  irum 
General  Sherman's  army. 

When  Henry  Belk  was  11  years  old.  the 
fanuly  removed  from  tiie  Lancu.ster  County 
larm  to  Monroe,  the  county  seat  of  Union 
County.  N  C.  Here  he  and  his  brother.  Dr. 
John  M  Belk.  grew  to  manhood  during  tlie 
dark  days  ol  Reconstruction  and  Us  after- 
math when  the  agricultural  South  was  pros- 
trated by  poverty  and  a  baneful  credit  sys- 
tem  which  priKluced  111  will  between  mer- 
chant and  farmer  and  often  bankrupted  both. 

Sarah  Walkup  Btlk  believed  that  what 
sculpture  Is  to  a  bl(x:k  of  marble,  education 
18  to  the  human  soul."  As  a  consequence, 
sh«'  saw  to  11  iiiat  her  sons  were  well  In- 
structed In  the  essential  courses  taught  In 
the  limited  local  schools  of  the  day. 

Despite  his  frequently  expressed  conviction 
that  next  to  being  g<x>d  Christians  there  s 
nothing  better  for  young  {people  than  good 
educations."  Henry  Belk  decided  to  forego 
seeking  a  collegiate  education.  His  decision 
was  prompted  in  part  by  the  necessity  to 
concentrate  the  scant  financial  resources  of 
the  family  on  procuring  a  medical  education 
tor  hta  brother  John,  and  In  part  by  his  own 
desire  to  embark  immediately  iip<jn  his  pre- 
C(X-lously  chosen  life  work  — the  buying  and 
selllnR  of  commodities  for  profit. 

NotwIthstandliiK  his  lack  of  a  collegiate 
education,  Henry  Belk  was  well  equipped  to 
face  the  hard  world  of  his  day.  For  this  he 
was  Indebted  to  the  precept  the  example  and 
the  love  of  his  great  mother.  Sarah  Walkup 
Belk.  who  taught  him  hablU  of  industry  and 
thrift,  and  Implanted  Indelibly  in  his  mind 
and  heart  an  unfailing  integrity  of  thought 
and  Word  and  deed  an  abiding  love  f(ir  good 
men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  a  dedicated 
devotion  to  Calvinism  as  Interpreted  by  Die 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  un- 
shakable faith  In  God. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  14  years  Henry  Belk 
became  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of  •.">  a  month  in 
the  store  of  Ben  D  Heath,  which  wa.s  then 
the  leading  mercantile  establishment  In  M<in- 
roe.  It  Is  worthy  of  not«  that  he  saved  $14  85 
out  of  hl.s  salary  for  the  first  3  months  He 
stayed  with  Mr  Heath  IJ  years,  riolng  to  the 
post  of  assistant  mniiHgrr  at  ■  salary  of  |40 
H  month. 

HiiviiiK  saved  $7ftn  nut  at  hJn  f«fhln<*  In 
•  tip  MriMh  utor^.  H»'iifV  Helk  ronrludi'd  U 
wns  ilm»'  f(i  gii  llit/i  busliiP«s  for  hllfnejf  On 
Mnv  )t».  tSMfl  Uf  o|»eii^d  hi*  (twit  titf  giwuin 
tliitit  lit  M  •iriMll  tPhiPtt  hiillHlliri  IM  Mxiftuf. 
iitt  ninkpii  «lf«  ttilffpH  Hi  Ui#  Uiulnfink\mn 
Utmlt  UiM  NhMllMtf  HiUitihU'iJii  ittf  Hi'Mf 
|(M' IMMS  NMllils  n^mittUin  in  HhV  m^fi-iliiU* 
t>*tHhU»Uih0ht  Hf0  Ih0  fiihhUnh*-*  hI  Ih0 
t«ilU\ti'    Ml    (hn   Ihlntimv   Hi    M*  M«MMMtf«>H««M( 

MiMi  th0  fttiihiihihn  MiMi  M<iwi»ii  inttiim^n 
«»ill  r0thni  I/'  M  i>>r  itifiUtr  imii» 

lit    Ml»M««    M*    NM|*<UIUoM    III    th0t0    MSMfl* 

fi0urv  M'lk  ImkI  «I'/wm  ihuM*  M»si«'  fMlM  lor 
lit*  (.uha^^l  ^  III*  IIKWlf  lr*lMOIU()*(|  ln<*|» 
Imtik 

I  Tliat  giifdi  mfrr'huridlM  wu»  (o  Im  »</ld 
at  the  inoki   rnnn'iiuhim  prir« 

J  That  III*  nirrc'tiMiidiM  «us  to  b*  Mild  (i.ir 
cu«l)  only. 

3  'I hat  the  merrhnndlsA  WM  to  be  plainly 
marked  with  Its  retail  price,  mid  there  was 
to  be  no  haggling  at  the  counter. 

4  Tliat  every  customer  was  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  regardless  uf  the 
size  of  his  |xx:ketbook. 

5.  That  e\ery  customer  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return  without  question  any 
merchandise  not  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  second,  third,  and  fifth  rule.s  were 
virtually  without  precedent  In  southern  mer- 
cantile circles.  The  second  had  Its  origin 
In  Henry  Bclk's  detestation  of  the  baneful 
credit   system   in    vogue   In    the   agricultural 
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South  and  his  appreciation  of  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  ■  when  a  fellow  buys  ■i>me- 
thmg  and  pays  cash,  he  Jitst  naturally  feels 
good." 

A  faithful  observanc*  of  these  rules 
brought  to  the  new  store  constantly  Increus- 
ing  trade  and  Impoaed  upon  Us  owner  con- 
stantly increasing  re.«ponslbllUles  Being  de- 
sirous of  the  assistance  of  an  able  and  con- 
genial asaoclate.  Henry  Belk  persuaded  his 
brother.  Dr  John  Belk.  to  abandon  medicine. 
and  Join  him  in  the  mercantile  business. 
ThU  event  occurred  In  1891.  The  association 
of  the  brothers  in  merchandising  lasted  from 
that  time  until  1928  when  Dr.  John  Belk  s 
death  robbed  his  surviving  brother  of  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

At  that  time  there  were  39  stores  In  what 
Henry  Belk  so  aptly  called  the  Bilk  family  of 
stores  The  fourth  of  these  stores.  Belk 
Bros.  Co  .  of  Charlotte.  N  C  .  now  one  of  the 
outstanding  retail  establishments  of  the 
Nation,  had  opoi.ed  September  2b.  1805.  and 
had  become  the  particular  charge  of  Henry 
Belk.  who  had  removed  his  residence  from 
Monroe  to  Chsrlotte. 

Subsequent  to  Dr.  John  Belk's  death  Henry 
Belk  devoted  his  major  efTf>rts  to  Incre.islng 
the  services  of  the  Charlotte  store  to  the 
people  of  the  C.irollnas.  and  expanding  the 
Belk  family  of  stores  to  a  total  of  306  stores 
In  306  cities  and  towns  In  14  States  At  the 
same  time  he  served  w.th  rare  diligence  as 
an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian  Chonh.  and  as 
a  trustee  of  mniy  Institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional, philanthrop'c  or  religious  nature, 
such  as  Davld'>on  ColleRe  the  M.)ntreat  Re- 
treat Association  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
m  Charlotte,  the  Presbyfrinn  Junior  Col- 
lege, ar.d  the  Presbyterian  Orphans'  H  >me 
at  Barium  Springs.  N.  C  Moreover,  he  ma- 
terlallv  aided  by  generous  gifts  the  erection 
of  more  than  300  Presbyterian  churches  and 
manses,  the  e.^t  .bhshmeol  of  the  Sarah 
W.ilkup  Hospual  m  Tai-Chow.  China,  and 
other  g(Kxl  causes  past  numbering. 

Henry  Belk  died  at  Charlotte  F'bruriry  21. 
1952.  survived  by  his  wife.  Mr-  Mary  Irwin 
Belk.  who  Is  a  worthy  descendant  of  her 
Revolutionary  ancestors,  his  daughter.  Sar.ih 
Walkup  Belk.  who  Is  the  accomplished  wife 
of  Charles  Glenn  Cmmbrell.  and  hU  five  sons. 
William  Henry  Belk  Jr  .  John  Montgomery 
Belk.  Iiwin  Br!K,  Henderson  Belk.  niul 
rh<.-ma«  MilbiiMi  Belk.  wlio  are  making  sig- 
nlflraiit  contributions  In  their  own  rights  to 
our  rouni  ry. 

An  editorial  writer  made  Ihr'e  cuntempn- 
faiifoiis  rofnfneiith 

'If  tiU0  WPr"  loiihlh*  t'lf  n  Mian  Wlv^e  life 
0%ftit)i)\nt'*  Hi"  Uf-'f  I'l  till'  Ami"»-»'mh  *y»<»»'lM 
nnit  In  A»ti»flMiM  III*  II  WmiWI  »»«•  finfrf  «'< 
fl(i#l  M  ll»of»i  -tt'i  lll't»<htlltftl  lliwti  <"'  '•ntP0r 
hi  WMIIrtlf.  ttfliti  Mf-U    ^»himti  (l^■^h    MiMI*' 

ttl*i  I'M  M  f  HI  Hill  tiiti*  th«'  ItH'l  t»'fHiK»t  ♦'«  *t¥ 
„Utl>0»i  if^'Hrihflii  Ml  »M  llU  "/  t'i'l<t\n^i0 
khii   l>»*  l»'/t»»l*       'fll*-  if'i'Ht  \f-l>    h^'ii'l-ii  >»MH 

tt..«  U00h  H  li^lttK  M'""'  "'•■'  '"*"•<"'»'  "' 
,(,..r«»i#r  litnit\0tt  »»»  0  ntnt  i»iimi"m<»  hint 

I*  l|,«  l/li«(  |oiW»<l..l»</(.  till  1*1  hll.H«l»l«M)   IM  llll» 

(mm4   III    uuf      M«    »» tin    a   »(>/'»<«.  iil«   iTMt' 

l/||«    l|»«l    mi>0f0lX    ll<«    WIM'Ic    Mot|l|»|rM»l,    wkM 

U  aid  M  withoni  \m  •nt  "f  UVi  \iMtH,  Hid* 
lo  kuiall  bii»lii/'w»,  or  any  i/tlu/r  govi»rH' 
nieiiiul  fuv<»r  H«  »iirt»d  from  wruith  and 
roM«  at  a  time  wlt»i  ih«  rriterla  for  siu  • 
eeaa  w*r«  a  niMii's  abi  iiy  lils  v^ill  to  arhtava, 
his  honefcty  of  purp<*e  Mr  H»lk  bad  all 
three  In  abundaiU  measure  •  •  •  Quietly 
and  without  fan.'are,  he  ga-. r  of  I, is  n.eims  to 
those  caus<s  whl<h  could  strike  at  the  r'xd 
of  ■octal  and  econorr. Ir  evils  and  eliminate 
them  at  the  s-nirce.  His  phllanihropies  were 
many  and  w  .11  be  rein'  mfjered  loi.g  after  him. 
But  the  finest  ol  all  his  legacies  is  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  life.  uU  to  overn'^wmg  with 
a  certain  Ble;idlastnesi  that  serves  as  an  an- 
chor In  this  tarbulent  age." 

I    h.-vve    attempted    to    sketch    the    salient 
•  eternal    events    of    the    life   ol    Henry    Belk. 
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I  have  endea\-ored  to  reveal  what  mat^ner 
of  mm  he  was  in  his  innermost  mind  and 
heart  1  have  striven  to  liutuaie  stime  of 
the  mar.ife.<;tatuin8  of  his  lo\e  lor  his  leiu'w 
men.  and  the  esteem  m  which  he  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  hiin  \\\  the  tle.-li  1  will 
n  'W  undertake  to  apprai.se  .something  oi  pe- 
luUar  interest  to  this  great  svieiy  ot  busi- 
nessmen his  contribution  to  American 
business. 

Henry  Belk  made  a  contribution  of  great 
moment  to  American  business.  It  is  not 
surjirlsing  that  this  contribution  should  be 
a  reflection  of  his  own  intellectual  and 
bplrr.u.il  Imape. 

All  of  us  profess  allegiance  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  I  d'.sress  briefly  at  this 
point  to  observe  that  the  real  fouiulallon  of 
this  system  Is  disclosed  by  one  of  Us  nux>i 
eloquent  advtx-ates.  tlie  great  English  jkhI 
Rudyard  Kipling,  in  these  verses; 

But  till  we  are  built  like  angels,  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel  and  pen. 
We  will  work  for  ourself  and  a  woman. 
Forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Henry  P.e'.k  was  a  free  enterpriser  In  the 
finest  sen.se  of  the  term  l.Ue  and  religion 
taught  hin\.that  a  man  of  integrity  is  Clod  s 
noblest  criallon.  As  a  conseciueiue.  he  t>e- 
lieved  supremely  Jn  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual.  He  believed  that  the  in- 
terccts  of  society  as  well  as  those  of  Indi- 
viduals are  best  servetl  by  the  Individual 
mitiatUe  and  the  individual  Industry,  vhlch 
are  the  chief  characlensilcs  of  the  Iixh-- 
enterprlse  system  He  believed  that  the  best 
way  lo  encourape  individual  Initiative  and 
IncilMdual  Industry  Is  to  reward  Individuals 
who  manifest  diligence  and  Integrity  with 
advancement  to  positions  Imposing  In- 
creased responsibility  and  ottering  increa.-ed 
opportunity  He  Ijelleved.  moreover,  that 
every  IndUidual  Is  accountable  to  society 
and  to  CkkI  tor  the  use  of  his  talents  and 
pfMisesslons 

Henry  Belk  had  the  canny  capacity  to  an- 
ticipate biR  hu.-'tnei*  in  the  nuKlern  sense 
of  the  term,  and  to  know  It  for  what  It 
re.illy  Is  He  understootl  clearly  that  big 
business  Is   fraught   with    both   g.Mxl   and   ill 

He  appreciated  In  full  menHure  the  giM>d 
arising  out  of  the  power  of  the  big  mer- 
chandiser to  promote  ellulency  through  ex- 
pert services  not  Rvallable--to  small  iner- 
chnnls,  an<l  t<i  pass  on  to  cuslomers  in  the 
form  of  b'ttor  meri  Jiandlso  and  lower  prices 
the  li'-iiplit  of  tiiMRS  litivlng  of  C' iiiiMioilit  les 
Me  reiili/e(|  wllh  t-t\\\\\\  MarUy.  however    that 

(•"ii'riil  (Miitfol  (if  fK'ilviMM  Mild  (iiitiiie««  (IS 
t-iislirftiaf  llv  prrwtlied  In  lli*-  ( liiilii»<lof« 
«j^*l' HI  <<l  mpc  liniwltsinr  Itii*  H  slfoMK  ImkI* 
0ni  i  ill  i»ilM»<  lit»llvl«lu«l  MilUiillv*'  MiiH  Ih/ll' 

♦  Hhitl  ♦•ii»«'MtH»*'  Humiiif  Ui0  tmf>iiiiii0t  III  tii0 

f»<lHII  f>«iH».l*  lit  ih0  «f*<'«*(»(  U0  iiiiltn  tint 
lol«<«.(i«<  llf^  fiiihii  «*'>tmll«'  |f«if»M»^l  li¥  Off 
hliiihi  0V»(0ln  I"  Ihnif0  IH'Hii0iii  UHliHlhUi  lit 
IMWKK^Mllal  fHlti\ii¥00i>   ll"»M  lHi0  fi\Hf'0   Ut  0tli 

nHitt  Mthiim  1,1  iiM  n  t>*nni**i>' V  '"  Ml*  f'h' 
»i»ii/»»(  ii»(»i   ii»#i  ihHiii»U'f  "f  "  r>'iMi(  0UH0 

</Util.l    hi  tin  Itll    |»(t«'|ylMl   (»«»»'   i>(   Ihn  inliilltll' 

Mity  IM  whi'h  t^lt*  »U/N'  I*  imutMii  ai>«i  /iw - 
(.Im*u«<  III  lull  0(«'iuiira  III*  kliar*  nt  il«*  ihln 

tilid  rrll|/loiJii  (<hliKi>i|oM>  (uitHuU.  III!  <lll/-«l** 
ut  iliMi  ( oiitmunltv 

Hmry  IK-lk  saw  the  d^hlrHbllUy  of  duvUlMg 
a  method  of  ratall  inn'-haiwiuinij  whKli 
would  adapt  tha  Ro<jd  In  biK  bUfclniM  to 
Ms  bttHe,  beliefs  coiKernlng  men  utirt  frea 
enterprise.  This  he  did  In  a  highly  suc- 
ceshiul  manner  In  the  concept  that  under- 
lies and  permeates  lUr  Belk  family  of  stores. 
This  coii'-ept  constituU's  his  great  contilbu- 
tlon  to  American  bui-lness. 

The  B<*lk  family  of  ixurfu  Is  an  fif.MiCla- 
t;on  rather  than  a  chain  ol  retail  dry- 
goods  stores.  A  central  organization  known 
as  the  Belk  Buying  Service  fifTcrs  to  each 
store  expert  services  In  merchandising,  law, 
and   the    Uke,   and    th'-   advui.t..;'"   of  tharlng 


In  the  ii^.rtss  t>uylng  of  merchandise  Theie 
Is.  h.'wc\er.  no  ceiUxaliisrvt  control  i»f  tho 
ail. vines  Hiul  fliuuufs  ol   the  various  stort**. 

Kach  store  is.  in  fact,  an  mdi-peiulent  legal 
and  metrhandibing  entity  oprii»teil  nifortt- 
Ing  to  itie  Jud>;incnt  of  lis  mniirtscr.  » tio  U 
at  liberty  li>  tu-i'rpl  i>r  reject  the  n-.-.:,- tauit* 
of  the  Helk  Buying  Service.  1  hn  n.aiia({rr 
of  the  store  attains  his  position  as  a  rfwaixl 
for  denuuistraied  dlligrnoe  and  inlegiily  til 
some  other  member  oX  the  Belk  family  ul 
stores.  Ht>  shares  the  ownrrshlp  ol  the 
8ti>rt»  with  members  of  the  Belk  family 
and  their  as.HK-lale«  and  for  that  reason 
has  a  real  st.ikr  In  It  As  a  permanent  rt>»i- 
dent  of  the  community  in  wlUch  the  store 
is  liK-ate<l.  he  has  the  Incentive  and  op|><>r- 
tuiilty  to  p.'irlli-ipate  in  uU  lUi  civic  and 
relif^lous  undertakings. 

One  can  hardly  overmagnlfy  the  potential 
mK)d  in  Henry  Belk's  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican buslne».s  It  HiTords  a  pracllcnl  way  by 
which  America  may  obtain  the  beueitts  of 
big  business  wltliout  stining  the  Indivuiual 
initiative  and  the  ttidlviluttl  industiy  which 
make  the  fi  ee-enterpi  ise  system  Wiirk  la 
during.  I  Indulije  the  fervent  hope  that 
American  bu:.lness  will  employ  Henry  Belk  a 
great  concept  with  incre.t.-lni.;  frequency  and 
Increasing   Intensity   in    the   days   to  come. 


Toward  a  Better  Policy  for  Survival 

p:xtknsion  of  hi-m.mjks 

I  I 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

<i»      iillM.iiN 

IN    rilK   MOU.sE  OK  REl-JlEsKN  1  A1  IVE.1 

Wi'diusday  May  28.  1958 

Ml  POHTKR  Mr  Siwaker.  under 
leave  to  exteiui  my  urnaik.s  in  the  Hn- 
OHO.  I  incliHlf  ihr  follow  iia-'  Fiisl.  He- 
port  from  the  Atomic  Knerp.y  C'ommi.s- 
slon  on  my  bill  11  K.  8JC!>,  to  luohlblt 
further  testing  by  explo.sion  of  nuclear 
devices  by  the  tliuted  States  .so  loiii/  as 
Other  counliifs  icliain  Iiom  exiilodiiiH 
such  device  mcoikI  mv  ht:ileinciit  111 
coiinrrtlon  with  lliis  i<i»oil:  and  third, 
H  leltei  wlilfh  I  Vkiote  to  the  Atoinlr 
Kneii'V  ('oinml'- loll  on  Mav  '/I)  (oiilalli* 
IMK  H  niimlifl  (if  t|iie8lHi(i',  ^liKh  I  hi'- 
llevi*  fihoilld  hi'  iiM'.WiMI'ir 

VhIIHi   MMIM   AlOM/e 

lfHPtiu<i  I'nmmiHuiiiH 

WirliliiUl'i'i,  II   ''/  ^I'ly  '''/  '"''* 
tinli    f'ANI     I     tniKltfiM 

CIihiiiiiHH,  Jitlill  li'iiiiinHhf  mi  Almn 
II-   liiiinyu,  iJiiiiVii'iiii  Hi   Hill   U nihil 
HlHh'», 

ln»n  M«  l/i'iiiM¥    'lh\0  \0t*fi  to  ♦'!  r^-yl* 

ti,  Ml     Hu infill  1*^11^1   III   ¥0\il*i0li   \^    (('Ml, 

lii\ltH'l\liV.  "*H  ♦»»'*•  •"  •'»*  »'»l»h'  p'-ftJilM* 
WHitiK  ili0  hoiiiiitit  III  tttiH4iHf.  nil  11  H  h^i^i, 
H  IfMI  U,  (;lol»ll/M  Hmhi'l  UitlUiV  by  •'»»/lo- 
sloii  III  htnii'iif  (I'viHn  by  "'»■  IhiMwl  Hiatxs 
mi  Uiim,  WW  oilMT  '  miiMUn  nlifln  limit  •*• 
ploding  su'  l»  ilfiti  fm 

In  nur  opinion  |i  I*  ri'/t  k<.iii<d  to  p»ohlb|l 
lastlhif  thfongh  l<|/l»lMtlon,  and  pari  K  ularly 
not  under  the  c/.iidltloii»  outlined  In  llilw 
bill.  It  U  our  roiiVWHon  I  but  out  nailoriul 
••curlly  »•  )|»ld  »>e  endaOKered  by  the  rMM/:l- 
ment  of  this  bill.  w»il<  h  fei|Ul»eii  the  <y»Mi- 
plete  cessation  of  United  hlutes  tesllliK 
rigiirdless  of  wlielher  'here  1ft  an  Interna- 
tlooal   aurn-riienl 

'fhlh  bill  falls  t/.  rrf:oi?nl/.e  tluil  lli«-  Kfi't 
hazard  lo  thlft  Nation  and  to  the  w/tld  la 
not  that  of  tiUf  lear  tettlng  but,  muiead  th« 
catastrophic  ha.iyird  of  nucieiir  war  'Ihia 
bill    fceeirih    to    ast.ume    that    the    beet    way   ot 
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avoiding  nuclear  war  Is  simply  to  stop  test- 
ing bombs.  We  do  not  agree  witii  that 
assumption. 

Although  disarmament  negotiations  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  are  pres- 
ently suspended  our  Government  continues 
to  seelc  a  resumption  of  these  discussions  at 
an  early  date.  Negotiations  concerning  dis- 
armament are  complex  in  nature,  covering 
many  Interrelated  areas.  Unilateral  and 
piecemeal  divorcement  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  this  complex  problem 
by  legislative  action  will  be  an  obstacle 
rather  than  an  aid  to  eflectlve  disarmament 
negotiations. 

The  Commission  therefore  considers  that 
enactment  at  this  time  of  H.  R  8269  would 
not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  these  comments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  H  Graham. 

Commissioner. 

Statemknt  of  Chari  es  O   Portfr,  .\uthor  or 

H.  R.  8269.  With  Respect  to  AEC   Report 

ON  H.  R.  8269 

Three  months  after  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  requested  their  opinion, 
the  AEC  finally  reported  on  my  bill  to  stop 
the  tests.  »  bill  which  embcKllcs  the  propo.'sal 
made  by  Adlal  Stevennon  In  1956  I  agree 
that  executive  action,  rather  than  legislative 
action,  Is  preferable,  but  until  recently  the 
ndminiMtrntlou  had  refused  to  connlder 
•iinpenslon. 

The  report  Is  Incorrect  In  stating  th«  bill 
would  eiulatiner  national  security  b«cnua«  we 
wtnitd  have  tc)  stop  rpuardleNs  uf  whether 
there  la  an  int^rniitloniil  aurrpment.  The 
bill  provides  that  we  do  not  tPul  us  long  ns 
others  do  not — no  longer  A  rruiltllateral 
nH:^e^nlent  to  stop  testing  Is  premised, 
Whc'her  It  Is  formalized  or  not. 

The  report  is  also  incorrect  In  stathiK  that 
"the  bill  seems  to  nssutne  that  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  nuclear  war  Is  to  stop  testing 
bombs."  Not  at  all.  It  Is  only  one  step,  an 
Important  step,  to  turn  baclc  from  the  arms 
race  and  relieve  an  anxlouH  world 

I  appreciate  and  share  the  AEC's  concern 
for  effective  disarmament  negotiations.  Per- 
haps events  will  make  this  legislation  un- 
necessary but  this  Is  all  the  more  reasf)n  why 
hearings  should  be  held,  the  facts  brought 
out  and  the  Issues  fully  explored  In  this  vital 
area  of  nallonul  pulley, 

CoNCRCHs  or  Titr  UNirrn  SxArrs. 

Hot'sK  or  KrPKrsiNTAiivEs, 
Wcfhiiigtnn.  D  C.May  26.  1959. 
Atomic  ENrscv  Commission. 

Wa-iliington,  P  C. 
OfNTirMfN:   Here  are  n  number  of  ques- 
tions which  I  should  like  the  Commission  to 
answer  In  an  unclassified  letter: 

1.  Why  are  the  press  and  other  Informa- 
tional media  barred  from  Enlwetok  for  the 
whole  Hardtack  series  with  the  exception  of 
one  shot?  The  t(}p  scientists  and  military 
men  there  assure  me  that  there  Is  nothing 
secret  there  out.slde  of  the  boxes  containing 
the  devices  themselves.  There  are  ample 
facilities  to  accommodate  10  to  30  media 
representatives.  And  people  everywhere  want 
to  know  and  are  entitled  to  know  more  about 
the  purposes  and  conduct  of  these  tests. 

2.  What  Is  the  point  of  the  Pinion  opera- 
tion? It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  lime  and 
money  to  show  the  32  persons  from  all  over 
the  world  something  that  has  been  demon- 
strated before  and  Is  not  news,  namely,  that 
there  Is  no  Immediate  local  fallout  from  an 
alrburst  of  a  device  In  our  possession.  Most 
neople  remember  the  picture  In  Life  some 
time  ago  showing  the  three  Air  Force  officers 
Ptandlng  directly  under  an  air  burst  and 
doing  so  In  perfect  safety. 

} 


S.  Chairman  Strauss  ha.s  on  several  oc- 
casions defended  the  present  series  of  tests 
by  asserting  our  need  for  a  relatively  clean 
antimissile  missile  so  radioactive  debris  won't 
fall  back  on  us  as  we  seek  to  defend  our- 
selves. Is  It  not  true  and  rather  well  known 
that  a  high  altitude  burst,  even  of  a  dirty 
device,  has  no  local   fallout? 

4.  If  the  Hardtack  series  Is,  as  there  Is 
reaMJn  to  believe,  relatively  clean,  why 
cannot  you  announ-e  the  approxlniate  total 
additions  from  these  shots  to  the  strato- 
spheric reservoir?  If  it  Is  less  than  10 
megatons,  why  not  publicize  this  fact  and 
show  up  the  last  Soviet  test  series? 

5.  Cant  you  be  more  explicit  about  the 
particular  purposes  of  the  Hardtack  series 
and  the  priorities  among  the  purposes? 
Cleanliness  and  peaceful  applications  are 
given  equal  weight  w  Ith  smallness  In  previous 
statements,  yet  It  seems  clear  thU  Is  not 
the  case. 

6.  Why  not  separate  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  devices  from  the  purely  military 
shots?  Invite  the  V  N  to  participate,  hold 
them  all  underground,  and  make  public 
everything  but  the  devices  In  the  black  boxes 
themselves. 

7.  Why  not  announce  more  details  about 
the  tests  now  being  ■•onducted  and  announce 
every  shot?  At  prefent  the  one  sentence  an- 
nouncement Is  mei  ningle.ss  except  that  It 
stirs  the  public  to  wonder  what  act\ially  is 
happentnn  and  how  many  other  shots  have 
been  completed   witliout  disclosure. 

8  Why  can't  the  AEC  Issue  more  Informa- 
tion abtjut  clean  bombs?  It  Is  not  exactly 
a  secret  that  superb' tin bn  derive  their  enerify 
from  the  fission  of  U  2:i8  and  yet  ih»  AEC 
has  not  iidmltteU  this  over  a  4-vrar  period. 

U  Why  should  not  we  quit  tPktiiiK.  on  r 
mulillatrrnl  banls,  since  presumably  we  Mrs 
ahead  of  the  Hovirt  Union,  hasinit  a  4-yenr 
lend  In  testing  and  liaving  tested  more  than 
twice  as  many  b<imb»  ns  they  have' 

10  Does  testing  tor  l)etter  mllllary  weap- 
ons f\rr  fiKl  '  Are  wc  not  serkiiiK  perfec- 
tion endlessly?  It  li  public  knowledge  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  atomic  artillery  of 
various  caliber,  depth  charges,  air-to-ntr. 
ground-to-air.  nnd  air-to-nround  nuclear 
warheads  for  missies  Will  the  need  for 
moie  sophisticated  weapons  ever  be  i>alls< 
fled  ' 

1 1  Dp  we  not  hftve  enough  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  me;  ns  of  delivering  them 
right  now  to  deter  a  ly  Intentional  attack' 

12.  Hlnce  the  Inc^'plion  of  the  H-bomb, 
what  safe  rate  of  cnnual  testing  meaning 
nw'Katons  of  flsiAon  debris  per  year  has  the 
AEC  used  li>  Its  test  )rogram?  How  was  this 
safe  level  aureed  upon  within  the  AEC  and 
when  was  the  first  s.ife  level  solicited  by 
the  Commission   froi  i   Its  technical  advisors? 

I)  When  did  the  AKC  receive  a  milltury 
speciJlciition  lor  ii  cle  ui  bomb? 

14  Have  the  nativis  of  Hongelnp  and  other 
Mai  .sliiillese  hounht  (  c>in|>ensation  for  radia- 
tion inJurleH  receive  I  us  a  result  of  United 
Slates  bomb  tesib?  H.is  any  compensation 
been  granted? 

15  Is  It  possible  1 1  test  a  nuclear  weapon 
In  space  with  a  high  degree  of  safety?  What 
about  the  Hash? 

16.  If  missiles  aie  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads  tor  Interct^ptlng  ICBM's  would  a 
nuclear  explosion  result  If  these  missiles 
aborted  In  takeofi  or  If  they  plunged  to 
earth? 

17.  AEC  spokesmen  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  Is  far  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  In  nuclear  weapons.  Up>on 
what  type  of  evidence  Is  this  a.'sertlon 
based?  (Estimates  ol  Soviet  capability— in- 
cluding the  date  of  'heir  first  A  bomb  and 
first  H-bomb  have  been  badly  In  error.) 

18.  Since  the  AEC  is  charged  by  law  with 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  weapon  de- 
velopment. Including  testing,  would  It  not 
be   desirable    for   some   other   a^jency   of    the 


Government  to  appraise  the  radiation  haz- 
ards from  test  programs? 

19.  In  view  of  Soviet  technical  achieve- 
ments. Including  sputnik  III.  would  It  not 
be  wise  to  reappraise  our  policy  of  secrecy 
in  scientific  development?  Is  It  not  possible 
that  we  are  hurting  ourselves  with  too  much 
secrecy'' 

20.  Would  the  AEC  agree  to  Sen«tf)r  An- 
DFR.soN  s  proiKL-ial  that  we  hall  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapon.s  of  more  than  1  mega- 
ton Intensity? 

21.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that  If 
we  agreed  to  cease  testing  qualified  scientists 
could  not  Ix"  retained  at  the  Ujs  Alamos 
Laboratory.  Has  any  poll  been  taken  of 
these  scientists  which  sub.stantlates  this 
contention?  Would  not  these  scientists  stay 
on  the  Job  If  granted  freedom  to  pursue 
unclujwsined  and  publlshable  scientific  work? 

sincerely, 

CuMurs  O    Porter, 

Mmbcr  o/  Congrein. 
(NoTT— I  was  told  at  the  AEC  this  morn- 
ing that  there  will  be  34  newsmen  and  15 
U.  N.  observers  at  the  Pinion  operation  and 
that  the  shot  will  not  be  an  air  burst  but 
on  the  surface,  still  with  the  pur|H>se  of 
demonstrating  cleanliness.  Since  all  the 
other  tests  in  this  series  are  kept  shrouded 
In  secrecy  and  since  this  Is  not  a  unique 
or  very  stgniniant  «ccr>mpluhnieiit,  I  doubt 
that  the  United  States  will  regain  very 
much  ground  In  world  opnuon  ns  a  result 
of  this  operation.  This  should  be  taken  into 
ConsiUcrutlon  in  reading   par     2   above  ) 


Merger  of  United  Preii  and  Inter'^itional 
Newt  Service 


EX'IKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

(It     TI.NNIHhIE 

IN  THE  ."ENAIE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  28. 1958 

Mr  KFFAUVER  Mr  Picsldrnt,  yes- 
terday. I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  which  I  di.scti.s.sed  the 
eflfecl.s  of  the  loceiit  met  gci  of  the 
United  Press  A.vsfKiation.s  and  Inlerna- 
tional  News  Service.  Today,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wil.son.  vice 
president  of  the  New  United  Pie.s.s  Inter- 
national, taking  l.s.sue  with  several  puint.s 
In  my  floor  htateinent  of  yesterday.  ?*or 
the  information  of  all  concerned.  I  aslc 
unanimou.^  consent  to  ha\e  punted  in 
the  CoNCRE.s.siONAL  Rtc  (JRD  Mf  Wil.son's 
letter  to  me  as  well  as  my  subsequent 
reply  to  him 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrro  PnT.sn  Associations, 
Wa^hmgton.  D  C  .  May  27,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Este-s  Kefauver, 
United  Statri  Senate. 

Waxhington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  Our  wires  today  carried  a 
story  about  your  statement  In  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  consolidation  of  the  news  and 
picture  services  of  United  Press  and  Interna- 
tional News  Service. 

Your  statements  were  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading regarding  the  competitive  situation 
In  the  press  association  field  as  a  result  of  the 
creation  of  United  Press  International. 

■you  told  the  Senate  that  previously  "ther* 
were  two  news  services  offering  service  gen- 
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erallr  to  Bmall  new.«-p.ipf  rs  and  radio  stations 
throughout  the  United  ttatcs." 

Tliat  was  an  Inaccun  cy  ba.sed  on  a  false 
assumption.  The  fact  Is  that  there  were 
three  general  news  servh  es,  the  United  Press, 
the  International  News  Service  and  the  As- 
sociated Press.  Your  f;  Ise  assumption  was 
that  the  Associated  Pres ,  withholds  its  serv- 
ice from  small  newspapeis  and  radio  stations. 
You  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Pre.s-s  was  forced  t<  abandon  Us  restric- 
tive practices  In  194.5  by  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  And  having 
overlooked  that  well-knr  wn  fact,  you  also  Ig- 
nored  the  fact  that  since  1945  the  Ass<x:iated 
Press  has  solicited  business  with  great  zeal 
Ui  the  newspaper  and  raJlo  industries. 

After  your  speech  icday  a  reporter  for 
United  Press  International  Interviewed 
Frank  J.  Siarzel,  geneial  manager  of  the 
AssfK-lated    Press,    and    a  .ked    him: 

"Is  It  true  that  your  traveling  representa- 
tives are  In  the  field  soliciting  the  business 
of  new.spa|>ers  and  radio  stations,  which  are 
not  members  of  Uie  A.ssfclated  Press,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  them  service  and  simul- 
taneously making  then  members  of  the 
AP?  • 

SUrzel   replied: 

"Of  course  we  have  a  .ery  laree  field  staflT 
nnd  they  do  a  very  r"x. d  job  of  going  out 
and  persuading  newspaper  publishers  and 
broadcasters  to  Join  u>  That's  no  secret. 
We've  been  doiijR  It   for  ;  ears" 

The  UPI  re|H)rler  then  asked' 

".Since  the  Su))reme  C<.tirt  decision  In  194.S, 
have  you  refiiseil  snv  leidtimste  news|)Hper  s 
H|)|)liration   for   inrniberk.tl])?'' 

tttarrel  replied : 

"The  Associated  Press  bylnws  provide  that 
nny  legitimate  nevrnpapei  or  broadcaster  who 
applies  for  inemb«riiMp  may  not  be  denied 
that  mrnit)er«lii|i  nirnply  tx-rauoe  *  comi>et- 
Mor  Is  nlrc.id)  u  inrnib<r  or  lor  nny  other 
reason  " 

Y<'U  will  see  bv  the  nlove  that  the  Ahso- 
elated  Prrdii  catinot  refuie  sen  ice  l<^)  le((itl- 
mitte  newspapers  or  rsdii  stuti<.rns  regardless 
of  size,  and  I  must  tell  /ou  that  they  have 
made  liberal  rate  conci  sslons  in  order  to 
LuUd  u|)  their  lUt  of  outlets. 

Your  statement  that  tl  e  United  Press  and 
the  International  News  herMce  dealt  mainly 
with  small  papers  and  rnc  lo  stations  niKo  was 
inaccurate.  The  fact  Is  that  both  agencies 
served  the  lai^eht  news|  ipers  in  the  world 
nnd  the  American  radio  networks  In  addition 
to  more  than  2  Ooo  indrprndent  radio  sta- 
tions and  hundreds  f)J  ne\,spiipers  of  all  sizes. 

United  Pre«s  Iiitern.it  onni  continues  to 
nerve  this  hU'hIv  diverHlfWd  clientele  and  villi 
nerve  newspapers  and  ra'Jio  stations  better 
than  either  agency  was  iblc  to  serve  them 
separately. 

United  Pre^s  Iiiternn  llonnl  creates  nn 
Agency  which  broadens  u  id  intensifies  com- 
j>etlllon  m  the  press  a^six-iatlon  business. 
Cotitrnry  to  creailiiK  a  moiuiixjly.  United 
Press  Internati'>iial  now  -hallenties  a  strong 
comi)etitor  with  physical  facilities  and  hu- 
man resources  which  are  more  nearly  equal 
than  ever  before. 

I  re8i>ectfully  request  that  you  present  the 
above   facts   t<}   the   United   States   Senate   In 
the  Interests  of  clarifying  ind  correcting  your 
fctatements  of  May  27. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ltt.e  C  Wil-son. 
Vice  Prraident,   United   Fre.ss  Inter- 
national. 

May  28.    1958. 
Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 

Fire  President,  Vniied  Press  Interna' 
tional.  Washington  .  D.  C. 
Dr.AR  Mr  Wilson:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  27  referring  to  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  ol  yesterday  regard- 
ing the  merger  of  the  United  Press  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Internat.onal  News  Service. 


As  I  made  It  perfectly  plain  In  my  state- 
ment that  prior  to  this  merger  there  were 
three  news  services  In  the  United  States  and 
that  AP  s  news  service  was  offered  only  to  its 
memljershlp,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that 
It  was  Inaccurate  for  me  to  state  that  the 
.services  heretofore  offered  by  UP  and  INS 
were  the  only  news  services  generally  offered 
to  small  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  I 
think  I  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  APs 
.services  were  offered  to  small  radio  stations 
and  newspapers  if  voted  into  member-ship. 
On  page  2  of  your  letter,  you  set  forth 
several  questions  and  answers  put  to  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  manager  of  the 
AsstH  lated  Press,  by  one  of  your  reporters 
after   my   speech.     Mr.   Starzel    was   asked: 

"Is  It  true  that  your  traveling  represent- 
atives are  In  the  field  soliciting  the  business 
of  newspapers  and  radio  stations,  which  are 
not  meint>ers  ol  the  A.ssociated  Press,  for  the 
purjvDse  of  selling  them  service  and  simul- 
taneously making  them  members  of  the 
AP"? 

Mr   Starzel  stated: 

"Of  course  we  have  a  very  large  field  stafT 
and  they  do  a  very  good  Job  of  going  out 
and  persuading  newbpaper  publishers  and 
broadcasters  to  Join  us.  That's  no  secret. 
We've  been  d(jing  it  for  years." 

Mr  Starzel's  answer  to  this  question  obvi- 
ously recognizes  that  their  services  are 
hinf^ed  upon  the  requirement  that  news- 
paper publishers  and  broadcasters  Join  their 
org.ml/.ation.  Mr.  btarzel  was  also  asked 
the  question ' 

"Since  the  .Supreme  Cotirt  decision  In  104.5. 
have  you  refused  any  legitimate  newspri])cr's 
«PI)!iration  for  membership?" 
He  replied: 

"The  Associiitef!  Press  bvtnws  pro\lde  that 
.'inv  leKi tirriMte  newKpapcr  or  broadcaster  who 
applies  for  membership  may  not  be  denied 
that  metnbirxhli)  simply  because  a  competi- 
tor is  already  a  member  or  for  any  other 
reason" 

It  appear*,  to  me  that  Mr  Starzel  has  becced 
the  question  here  Hl«  Miswer,  In  efTect, 
paraphrases  the  Judgment  entered  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1944.  which  prohibited  AP  from 
excluding  any  newspaper  Irom  its  meniber- 
ship  by  reason  of  Us  competition  with  a 
member  paper.  I  do  not  Infer  that  AP 
arbitrarily  limits  Its  membership  to  applicant 
ii«"Aspapers  or  broadr.-isters  However,  I  do 
think  that  the  facts  amply  Justify  my  state- 
ment that  APs  services  are  only  offered  to  its 
ineml>ers,  whereas  previously  UP  and  INS's 
^ervlt•es  were  offered  generally  to  any  news- 
p.iper  or  radio  station.  If  I  pet  the  point  of 
your  letter,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  argue 
that  the  merged  news  service,  United  Prehs 
International  creates  an  agency  which  will 
broaden  aiul  Intenslfv  the  ability  to  com- 
pete with  Associated  Press  nnd  that  rather 
than  create  a  mono]X5ly.  UPI  now  challenges 
this  Mronger  competitor  with  more  equal  fa- 
cilities. Others  liave  used  this  same  argu- 
ment in  defense  of  i)roposed  or  consummated 
mercers.  This  ajipears  to  be  specioug  reason- 
ing to  me  because,  carrying  It  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  it  could  be  said  that  the  best 
tyjie  of  competition  would  be  that  offered  by 
a  groupmu  whereby  there  would  be  but  two 
large  competitors  In  each  Industry.  For  in- 
stance, following  this  re.isonlng.  it  might  be 
argued  that  if  Chrysler  and  Ford  were  to 
merge,  they  could  more  adequately  compete 
with  General  Motors.  Basically  this  same 
argument  is  belnc  put  forward  as  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  steel 
nierger.  I  vinderstand  that  these  parties  are 
putting  forward  the  Justification  for  this 
proposed  merger  that  the  mer^'cd  company 
could  more  adequately  meet  the  stronger 
competitive  position  of  United  States  Steel. 
Cutting  the  number  of  competing  units  In 
American  Industry,  In  my  opinion.  Is  not  in 
the  public  Interest  and  will  not  afford  to  the 
public  the  benefits  and  fruits  of  a  competi- 


tive society.  Lessening  of  competition  In  the 
field  of  news  is  unique  In  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  It  could  affect  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  news  bv  which  the  American  pub- 
lic is  informed.  Three  divergent  news  serv- 
ices appear  certainly  more  desirable  than 
only  two. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  intend 
to  offer  foi    the  Congressional  Record  your 
letter  of  May  27,  together  with  my  answer. 
Sincerely, 

EsTEs  Kefauver. 


A  Trades  Training  and  On-the-Job  Train- 
ing Program  for  Indian  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOVTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1958 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducinp  a  proposed  amendment 
to  Public  Law  959  of  the  84th  Congres.s 
which  provide.s  a  trades  traininK  and 
on-the-job  training  program  for  Indian 
people. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  amend  this 
law.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
original  act  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  Bureau  has  interpreted  the 
eligibility  of  those  persons  who  may  take 
advantage  of  this  law  and  who  reside  on 
or  near  an  Indian  reservation  to  mean 
only  those  Indians  who  live  on  an  Indian 
rpservation  and  on  allotted  or  nontax- 
able t,'overnmental  or  Indian  land.  This 
u'a,s  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  law.  It  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  Indians  who 
live  near  a  reservation  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  because  of  age  and  so 
forth,  would  be  eligible  for  training  un- 
der this  act. 

I  am.  therefore,  submitting  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  any  Indian 
living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  area 
ofTlce  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
who  is  normally  eligible  for  any  service 
provided  by  the  Bureau  to  be  eligible  for 
thi.s  service. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  even  more  limited 
than  was  the  intent  of  Congi-ess  at  the 
pa.sslng  of  Public  Law  959.  but  It  is  my 
hope  that  by  amending  this  act  in  this 
w  ay  we  could  force  the  Bureau  to  provide 
this  training  to  Indian  people  who  want 
it,  who  are  willing  to  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances and  provide  a  livelihood  for 
them.selves  and  their  families. 

Public  Law  959  also  provided  that  the 
on-the-job  training  program  could  be 
esablished  with  any  corp>oration  or  asso- 
ciation which  has  an  existing  appren- 
ticeship or  on-the-job  training  program 
which  is  recognized  by  industry  and  labor 
as  leading  to  skilled  employment. 

Under  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
this  section  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  contracts  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing, which  Congress  intended  should  be 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  GI 
on-the-job  training  program,  has  been 
limited  under  regulation  to  only   those 
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corporations  or  associations  which  have 
an  existing  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job 
training  program  at  the  time  the  Indian 
makes  application  for  such  a  program. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
practically  no  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  enterprise  in  or  near 
the  Indian  country  that  has  existinp  ap- 
prenticeship or  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram which  is  recognized  by  industry  or 
labor,  so  that  tmdcr  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  law,  practically  no  one 
can  qualify  and  pracUcaily  no  contracts 
have  been  made  or  will  be  made  to  give 
the  Indian  people  the  opportunity  that 
Congress  intended  they  should  have. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  this 
section  which  would  provide  that  such 
contracts  may  be  made  with  any  corpo- 
ration, association,  or  other  business 
enterprise  which  will  conduct  an  appren- 
ticeship or  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  Such 
on  the  job  training  to  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  acquirin'-;  of  job  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  and  work  habits,  tech- 
nical infonnation  and  other  training 
needed  to  become  proficient  on  the  job 
for  which  the  trainee  is  being  trained 
and  leading  to  skilled  or  semiskilled 
employment. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress will  give  this  lecislation  immediate 
attention  in  order  that  this  program  can 
be  made  effective  to  the  greatest  number 
of  Indian  people  immediately. 


Armenian    Independence    Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSII^ 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 
WcdTiesday.  May  28,  1958 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  concerning  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Arme- 
nian Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  is  the  Independence  day  of  the 
Armenians,  who  are  one  of  the  oldest  national 
groups  or  known  history.  They  trace  their 
history  back  some  3.000  years,  and  they  main- 
tained their  independence  f(jr  centuries  be- 
fore our  own  land  was  discovered.  In  the 
years  when  Asiatic  Invaders  crushed  their 
national  independence,  they  managed  to 
maintain  their  spiritual  independence.  Thi.s 
Is  true  again  today,  when  the  Armenian 
homeland  is  held  as  a  Republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Armenia  has  seen  tragic  eras  of  ravage  and 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  conquerors,  but  lived 
always  with  the  hope  of  regaining  her 
ancient  independent  homeland.  Soon  after 
1915.  Armenians  rose  in  revolt.  Their  cause 
for  Independence  was  warmly  supported  by 
President  Wilson  and  public  opinion  in 
America  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  On 
May  28.  1918,  Armenia  declared  herself  an 
independent  Republic.  The  Independence 
of  her  lands,  which  had  been  under  Turkish 
and  Russian  rule,  was  provided  for  In  the 
Treaty   ol   Sevres    in    19iO,    and    the   United 


States  then  recr>gn!z«d  Armenia  n«  an  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

Tragically,  today's  anniversary  will  not  be 
observed  openly  in  tlie  commvmltles  of  the 
Armenian  homeland.  In  the  same  year  that 
Armenia  declared  her  Indepeiulence,  S<ivlet 
Russia  Invaded  the  Rcp\iblio  of  Armenia  and 
declcred  It  a  Soviet  Republic.  In  February 
of  1921.  Armenians  wn^ed  a  successful  re- 
bellion against  the  Soviets,  but  in  only  a  few 
months  the  force  of  Russian  military  might 
again  enslaved  the  gillant  nation, 

Armenian-Americans  and  Armenian  peo- 
ples In  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  will  be  ob- 
serving this  anniversary  today.  They  will 
observe  It  with  a  rededlcatlon  to  work  and 
pray  for  the  establishment  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic  Armenia, 

I  know  the  Arnu'nlan-Amer'cans  f'f  my 
State  as  a  group  de\oted  U)  Am'erlca  and  to 
democracy  and  strongly  opposed  to  commu- 
nism. Their  contributions  to  Wisconsin  and 
to  our  Nation  have  been  great  We  Join 
with  them  today  in  their  prayers  that  some 
day  their  love  of  liberty  will  again  t>e  ex- 
pressed in  a  free,  democratic  Armenia. 


Excellent  Service  of  Slanton  Wood,  Re- 
tiring Head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Office  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

(IF 

HOiN.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    rz  NNSYI,VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPREdENTATIVES 
Wednrsdau.  May  28.  1058 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
frequently  Government  employees  in 
general  are  und(  .servcdly  subjected  to 
scornful  and  derisive  criticism.  .Some- 
times I  wonder  tiiat  any  young  Ameri- 
cr.n  purposely  chooses  to  .serve  our  Na- 
tion in  a  civil  capacity  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Those  of  us  who  have 
daily  contacts  wiih  these  workers,  how- 
ever, recognize  them  as  preponderantly 
conscientious,  serious-minded  individ- 
uals imbued  with  a  sincere  de.'-ire  to 
serve  faithfully  and  well. 

In  my  district  I  could  cite  many  splen- 
did examples  but  at  tliis  time  I  should 
like  to  reco«nize  one  of  them  who  is 
about  to  retire.  I  refer  to  Stanton  W. 
B.  Wood  who  for  the  past  18  years  has 
headed  the  Pitt.<^burRh  office  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Division,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

He  was  born  in  Wheeling.  W,  Va.,  the 
youngest  of  seven  children.  His  father, 
the  late  Charles  P.  Wood,  was  a  railroad 
official  who  was  highly  respected  for  his 
keen  interest  in  civic  affairs.  Stanton 
Wood  is  a  graduate  of  Otterbein  College 
and  through  the  years  has  retained  his 
interest  in  his  alma  mater  by  serving  on 
various  beards  and  committees. 

World  War  I  erupted  during  his  sen- 
ior year  in  college.  At  once  he  enlisted 
in  the  Sif;nal  Corps  and  landed  in 
France  with  the  first  American  troops. 
He  served  as  battalion  gas  officer  and 
one  of  his  service  ribbons  carries  five 
battle  stars.  After  the  armistice  he  wa.s 
liaison  officer  in  Coblenz,  Germany,  be- 
tween the  American  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion and  the  German  civil  populace. 


After  hi.s  milltarj'  service  ended  he 
entered  private  industrj*  as  Mid-West- 
ern sales  representative  for  one  of  our 
largest  basic  steel  producers.  He  after- 
ward successfully  carried  on  his  own 
bu.slne.ss  until  engulfed  in  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  1930's. 

Hi.s  intense  interest  in  plant  safety  and 
human  relations  in  his  own  basiness 
brought  him  coasiderable  accUiim  so  it 
was  natural  that  he  accepted  a  call  to 
a.ssi.st  in  establi.shink'  the  I'enn.sylvania 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  to  sci"ve  aa  its 
first  refdonal  director. 

When  the  Congres.s  in  1938  enacted  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  economic  objectives, 
pa.'^sed  his  civil  service  tests  with  an  ex- 
tremely hik'h  grade,  and  was  .selected  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  employees  of  the 
Wa!:e-Hour  Division. 

Wood  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  both 
management  and  labor  in  the  PittsburKh 
area,  the  industrial  heart  of  our  Nation. 
Frequently  the  daily  new.spapors  have 
editorially  prai-sed  hb^  administrative  and 
enforcement  record.  On  one  occasion  a 
larL'e  Pittsburf^  h  dailv  concluded  an  edi- 
torial regarding  his  offlce  by  saying:  "If 
this  is  bureaucracy,  let  us  have  more  of 
it." 

He  once  stated  to  me;  'If  I  have  had 
even  a  modicum  of  success  as  an  admin- 
istrator it  is  due  to  .saf,'e  advice  my  father 
once  gave  me  He  said  when  one  made  a 
decision  if  the  reasoning  behind  it  was 
honest  and  made  horsesense,  one  seldom 
went  wrong," 

Stanton  Wood  has  operated  on  the 
philosophy  that  Ameilcan  busine-^smen  in 
the  main  are  innately  honest  and  there- 
fore an  ounce  of  education  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  enforcement  Yearly  he  has 
sei  ved  as  guest  lecturer  in  all  our  neigh- 
boring colleges  and  universities,  and  for 
many  years,  mostly  on  his  pensonal  time, 
has  addres.sed  literally  hundieds  of  meet- 
inKs  sponsored  by  botti  management  and 
labor. 

Currently  many  organizations  and 
new.spapers  are  publicly  noting  his  Im- 
p^.-nding  retirement.  I  .sliould  like  to  per- 
sonally join  them  in  sucli  recognition. 
May  the  years  ahead  for  Stan  Wood,  as 
he  Ls  universally  known,  enable  liim  to 
increase  even  more  his  work  with  young 
people — especially  his  Midget  League 
baseball  team.s — and  may  those  years  l>* 
happy  and  healthful  ones. 


Power  and  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1958 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  on  May  6 
the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr,  Morse  I  delivered  the  key- 
note address  at  the  15th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  in  New  Orleans,  The  ad- 
dress, entitled  Power  and  Progres.s."  is  a 
masterful   and   penetrating    analysis   of 
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the  urgency  of  developing  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  witl  boldness  and  im- 
agination, and  of  the  failures  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  the  fields 
of  water-re.source  development  and 
atomic  energy. 

The  Senator  from  Drecon.  who  Is  al- 
ways so  diligent  and  able  in  fighting  to 
defend  and  protect  the  Nation's  re- 
sources and  producti  'e  enerMies  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  peof  Ic.  has  acain  made 
a  splendid  contribution  in  this  area  of 
such  vital  importance  to  America. 

Mr  President.  I  a.' k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Morse's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinK  no  ob. ection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pn  ited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

roWFR    AND    PROr.RFSS 

(Speech  of  Senator  WVyne  Morsf  delivered 

Ht  the  American  Public  Power  A,s6ociatlon"s 
15th  annual  convent. on.  New  Orleans.  La,, 
May  6.  1958) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  'oln  with  you  at  the 
o|>enliig  of  the  15ih  coi  vention  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Public  Power  Ass  xriatlon. 

You  are  to  be  mngra' iilated  on  your  choice 
of  a  theme  •Working  Together  for  Prog- 
ress." That  Is  what  this  ass<x;iation  has 
been  doing  for  15  yeai  s.  You  have  banded 
together  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
task  and  achievement,  of  your  local  con- 
sumer service  organlzat  ons  cannot  be  divided 
from  the  Nation's  progiess. 

Modern  life  require*  combined  effort  for 
mutual  pnrjvtses.  Th<  windmill  of  yester- 
day lias  been  replaced  by  central-station 
power  distributed  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  hlgh-voItage  tran.snr  ission  lines.  The  In- 
dividual's kerosene  lamp  of  a  few  generations 
ago  has  been  replaced  by  electric  lights  and 
appliances  by  power  su  )plied  from  municipal 
systems  organized  by  ind  for  citizens  work- 
ing   together. 

Technology.  Imaglnftlon,  and  work  have 
tied  Individual  town  :.nd  rlty  systems  Into 
regional  networks  su  )plied  with  low-cost 
jxjwer  from  multipurpDse  dams,  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  IndiMduals 
served. 

The  past  seven  decnc'es  have  seen  fabulous 
advances  In  the  distribution  and  use  of 
energy,  in  homes,  on  f.irms.  and  In  factories. 
That  progress  has  been  won  by  bringing  to- 
gether more  ai;d  more  people  and  enterprises 
to   do   bigger   Jobs. 

It  Is  easy  to  lake  for  granted  what  we 
have  today.  It  Is  ail  too  easy  to  forget  the 
struggles,  dreams,  and  determination  which 
won  the  procress  of  tae  pa.'t  Ii  is  all  too 
human  for  memory  tc  dim  and  lose  hold  of 
the  lessons  learned  the  hard  way. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  is  the  basis 
for  past  achievement  and  the  key  to  the 
future.  The  tasks  wl  Ich  lie  ahead  will  re- 
quire work;  they  wii:  require  cooperation, 
wiirklng  together,  by  riore  people  and  groups 
on  larger  and  larger  undertakings. 

These  are  major  ingredients  of  "progress "^ 
the  last  element  of  your  convention  theme, 
"Progre.ss.  ■  we  have  leirned,  is  not  automat- 
ic,   it  must  be  worked  lor  to  be  won. 

But  progress  takes  more  than  work  and 
cooperation.  It  requires  a  goal  and  a  plan 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

And  the  goal  mus:  be  equal  to  future 
needs,  needs  which  ar>  immense  when  com- 
pared with  present  v-'ntures.  Our  popula- 
tion growth  will  be  enormous  as  di.sease  is 
steadily  banished.  1  i  10  short  years  our 
Nation  has  added  n  ore  than  20  million 
people. 

Energy  need.s  In  factory,  in  homes  and  on 
farms  are  growing  ri-pldly.  The  cheapest 
source  of  energy  Is  flovlng  water  In  the  great 
river   basins   of   the   V.'est.     But   populutioii 


growth  Is  crowding  In  on  the  areas  where 
hydroelectric  development  Is  possible.  For 
example,  the  area  around  the  great  Para- 
dise damsite  In  Montana  Is  so  heavily  settled 
that  relocation  costs  would  account  for  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  a  multipurpose  dam. 
It  is  a  great  site,  but  cost  Is  a  problem. 

We  must  plan  ahead  to  vitlllze  the  relative- 
ly few  first  rate  damsites  lest  they  become 
denied  to  future  generations.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  the  planning,  the  blueprinting, 
tiie  conserving  for  the  future.  Just  as  a  pru- 
dent family  saves  for  a  child's  education,  a 
prudent  nation  must  save  damsites  for  pf>s- 
terity — as  well  as  for  ourselves  in  the  decades 
immediately  ahead. 

GIARDI.NC    THE    nation's    CASH     REGISTER  — 
POWER    DAMS 

Power,  as  you  know  so  well.  Is  only  part 
of  the  pri;blem  of  planning  for  progress. 
Power  is  the  cash  register  of  multipurpose 
development  for  flood  control,  irrigation, 
navigation  and  recreation.  We  cannot  afTord 
to  have  the  cash  register — the  navigable 
streams  which  belong  to  all  the  people- 
looted  for  the  quick  profit  grabs  of  a  few 
selfish  private  utllltes. 

Yet  in  the  last  5  years  we  have  witnessed 
no  planning  for  future  needs;  our  Invest- 
ment capital — power  dams  rich  in  multipur- 
po.se  jKitential — has  been  raided.  Tlie  pres- 
ent national  administration  has  had  no  plan 
for  power  and  expansion  except  to  block  and 
veto  the  best  multipurpose  developments 
available. 

Yesterday.  May  5.  marked  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  a  momentous  annotincement.  It 
was  on  May  5.  1953.  that  the  Republican 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  public  what 
so  many  of  us  feared  —  the  new  administra- 
tion was  walking  out  on  full  development  at 
Hells  Canyon  and  would  not  seek  tfl  preserve 
and  develop  that  Incomparable  site  for  its 
full  potential  of  low  cost  power,  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation  assistance,  navigation  im- 
provement and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  administration's  Hells  Canyon  w.ilk- 
out  was  tragic  In  itself.  It  signaled  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  attack  upon 
natural  resource  develojjment  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  maximum  public  interest  and  its 
partisanship  on  behalf  of  piecemeal,  un- 
planned, uncoordinated  profit  raids  by  a  few 
utility  monop(5lles. 

I  want  to  salute  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association  for  your  stead- 
fast help  in  defending;  against  the  Hells 
Canyon  giveaway.  Working  with  farm, 
labor,  and  consumer  groups,  you  have 
brought  the  shocking  story  of  this  give- 
away to  the  American  public.  So  far.  we 
have  won  the  battle  in  the  United  St.-\tes 
Senate,  which  passed  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  bill  last  year.  That  fieht  is  not  over — 
and  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•quit." 

This  Is  not  Just  a  local,  not  Just  a  regional 
Issue.  It  is  a  national  issue  involving  a 
national  resource,  Tlie  attempted  raid  upon 
the  Hells  Canyon  site  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  no-new-darn  start  policy,  the  attempts 
to  weaken  and  destroy  public  agency  jiref- 
erence  in  the  Southwest,  at  Clark  Hill  Dain 
in  Georgia,  and  at  Niagara;  it  was  cut  from 
the  same  cloth  as  the  Infamy  of  Dixon-Yates. 

Comprehensive  development  of  natural 
resources — the  achievement  of  maximum 
multipurpose  benefits  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  and  groups — has  ceased  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  program  during  tlie 
past  5  years.  Instead,  wasteful  underdevel- 
opment has  become  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  present  administration's  actions. 

The  Eisenhower  program  has  been  nega- 
tive and  wasteful.  So.  for  example,  a  re- 
view of  the  historic  308  report  for  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  has  led  to  a  scaling  down  of  pro- 
spective flood-control  storage.  The  lack  of 
an  aflirmatlve  Federal  program  has  increased 
pressure  for  development  at  sites  which  are 


not  logical  next  step.s.  The  lack  of  an  affirma- 
tive Federal  program  has  weakened  the  posi- 
tion ol  the  Uiuted  St:.tes  in  negotiations  with 
Canada  for  sharing  in  the  development  and 
benefits  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 
The  private-utility  plan  for  smaller  dams 

in  the  Hells  Cai  yon  stretch  means  only  1 
million  acie-feet  of  water  storage  as  com- 
Ijared  with  the  high  dam's  3,880.000  acre-feet. 
The  small-dam  plan  means  loss  of  about  half 
the  power  potential  of  the  site  and  down- 
stream benefits. 

In  1953.  the  administration  announced 
that  a  major  reason  for  its  favoring  the  Idaho 
Power  Co  scheme  was  the  impending  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  (arguing 
that  the  company  plan  would  produce  power 
sooner — a  result   it   sought   to   insure). 

I'm  not  a  professional  geographer,  but  as 
an  Oregonian  I'm  reasonably  certain  that 
the  Pacific  Northwest  means  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho.  It  has  been  almost 
3  years  since  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  got 
its  dam  licenses — yet  it  has  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  for  contributing  power  to 
its  service  area  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
But  the  company  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  company  projects'  out- 
put. 

So,  to  date,  the  administration's  negative 
program  has  resulted  in  underdevelopment 
of  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  and  an  agreement 
for  transporting  power  out  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  into  Utah.  That's  some  scheme 
for  meeting  the  Pacific  Northwest's  power 
shortage.  I  don't  begrudge  Utah  an  ade- 
quate power  supply.  Indeed  I  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  upper  Colorado  project  which 
will  benefit  Utah  greatly.  The  upper  Colo- 
rado project  is  far  more  expensive  and  far 
less  productive  than  the  Hells  Canyon  proj- 
ect— but  it  was  necessary  and  I  resolved  my 
doubts  in  its  favor.  But  it  is  irony  past  all 
rea.son  that  Utah,  whose  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  been  among 
the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Hells  Canyon — 
whose  votes  have  blocked  Hells  Canyon  bills 
in  committee — whose  gall  we  Democrats  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  repaid  with  honey — 
should  get  power  from  both  upper  Colorado 
and   the   lesser  Hells  Canyoii   Co,   project. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  mess  foisted  upon 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  by  the  Republican 
administration's  negative  approach  to  re- 
source development.  "Die  whole  nuddle 
Snake  Basin,  the  principal  area  for  upstream 
water  storage,  is  a  tangle  of  conflict.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  seeks  under- 
development; Secretary  Seaton  has  a  "mid- 
dling plan"  for  the  middle  Snake,  which 
would  prevent  full  development  both  vip- 
stream  and  downstream.  This  sad  confu- 
sion is  a  direct  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's saijotage  of  a  high  dam  at  Hells 
Canyon.  The  region's  development  is  svif- 
ferlng — and  the  Nation  suffers  as  well,  for 
it  is  losing  products  and  market*  which  my 
region  wotild  be  able  to  contribute  if  orderly, 
planned  resource  development  were  proceed- 
ing to  a  goal  of  plenty. 

In  other  regions,  the  administration  Is 
similarly  planless,  and  goalless;  development 
has  faltered  and  halted.  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  transmission  lines  are  not  built:  the 
starvation  of  TVA  goes  oii;  the  administra- 
tion attack  upon  REA  co-ops  is  uiiremitting. 
Eisenhower  and  Benson  have  made  a  figure- 
head out  of  the  REA  administrator,  who  was 
confirmed  by  Congress;  it  is  reported  that 
REA  loans  are  jjassed  on  by  a  man  whom 
the  Senate  did  not  confirm  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  New  Deal  was  con- 
demned for  overextending  the  power  of  ad- 
ministrative officials;  this  administraaon 
has  taken  the  law  Into  its  own  hands  aga;n 
and  again  and  thwarted  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress — in  no  field  more  than  in  the 
power  field. 
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Congress  has  declined  to  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  phony  partnership  pro- 
posals of  Elsenhower,  McKay.  Seaton— and 
their  private  utility  allies.  We  licked  this 
partnership  giveaway  In  my  region  at  Cou- 
gar. Green  Peter,  and  the  great  John  Day 
D.im — which  Is  at  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion as  a  Federal  project.  Just  as  we  stopped 
the  handing  over  of  the  generators  to  pri- 
vate utility  profit  gouging  there.  I  feel  sure 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  will  be  kept  from 
grabbing  the  profitable  generators  of  the 
Trinity  project. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  here  that  the 
public-agency  power  provisions  are  .sound 
antimonopoly  devices  to  insure  the  broadest 
diffusion  of  benefits:  so  also  the  esce.^s-land 
law — which  should  be  observed  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project — has  the  same  purpose 
and  utility.  It  Is  not  fair  to  seek  Federal 
power  preference  but  evade  the  excess-land 
law  with  the  legal  fiction  that  Orovllle  Dam 
is  a  State  project — it  Is  not.  so  long  as  $100 
million  is  dedicated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  flood  control. 

At  Trinity  this  administration  has  shown 
again  that  it  does  not  understand  the  role 
of  low-cost-power  development  at  multipur- 
pose projects  as  a  base  for  more  economic 
farming  and  Industry.  It  lacks  a  plan:  it 
lacks  a  goal  other  than  blocking  public  de- 
velopment, that  approach  Is  as  productive  as 
a  Soviet  veto  at  the  U.  N. 

Again  in  recent  weeks  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  shown  its  l.Tck  of  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  public  investment  In 
public  works  which  afflrmatively  produce 
wealth,  prevent  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  facilitate  commerce.  Since  early  1954 — 
when  that  recession  was  growing —this  Re- 
publican administration  sought  to  assure 
the  public  that  It  had  plans  for  public  works 
on  the  shelf.  Judging  from  the  public  work.s 
bill  veto,  this  administration  believes  tliat 
the  only  proper  place  for  public  wurks  is  on 
the  shelf. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  THE  Fl-TURE 

Equally  serious  as  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon 
administrations  failure  to  plan— failure  to 
erect  affirmative  goals  in  the  field  of  resource 
development  is  its  negative  record  in  the 
field  of  power  development  from  atomic 
energy. 

Since  1954  this  administration's  record  re- 
minds me  of  the  title  of  the  current  best 
-•seller:  'Where  Did  You  Go?"  "Out."  "What 
Did  You  Do?"     "Nothing  " 

Our  people  cannot  afford  to  mark  time — 
becau.se  we  are  on  the  enormous  treadmill  cf 
history.  We  must  advance  Just  to  keep  pace 
with  Imminent  needs  for  energy  to  power  an 
e.xpandlng  economy.  The  economy  has  not 
expanded — and  as  a  result  we  are  suffering 
imemployment  and  a  shrinking  standard  of 
living. 

Power  from  the  atom  Is  needed  as  soon  as 
we  can  develop  it.  We  should  have  a  pro- 
gram of  maximum  development  of  hydro- 
electric power;  and  we  should  be  pioneering 
in  the  field  of  atomic  power  lor  the  decades 
immediately  ahead. 

The  United  States  Is  losing  its  Initiative 
In  the  world  struggle  with  totalitarian  com- 
munism. The  evidence  Is  that  the  Russians 
are   wasting   no   time   In   pressing   for   power 

from  the  atom.     Underdeveloped  countries 

and  better  developed  nations  like  Japan  want 
atomic  power  because  they  do  not  have  Fuffl- 
clent  conventional  fuels  or  hydro  resources. 
We  could  supply  that  need,  but  we  are  not 
doing  the  work  required.  Time  lost  in  this 
race  cannot  be  made  up  readily. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  knew  more 
about  all  uses  of  the  atom  than  any  other 
nation.  That  is  not  true  today  either  in 
weapons  or  peaceful  applications.  The  world 
is  given  the  impression  that  we  are  preoccu- 
pied with  weapons  development:  they  see 
little  evidence   that   we   desire    to    bring   the 


peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  to  build  a  more 
abundant  life  for  all  peoples. 

In  1953  and  1954.  this  administration 
talked  boldly  about  atoms  for  peace;  the 
President  Hew  to  the  U.  N.  to  talk  about  it. 
In  1954,  the  administration,  led  by  Admiral 
Strauss  worked  hard  for  basic  amendments  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  so  as  to  turn  over  Lo 
private  companies  the  fruit*  of  the  people's 
$12  billion  invesin.ent  in  the  atom.  A*  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  administration  argued 
that  we  need  only  unleash  private  enterprise 
and  power  from  the  atoiu  would  be  Just 
around  the  corner. 

The  prop<«ed  legislation  meant  gigantic 
subsidies  to  a  few  companies  which  were  in 
a  favored  position  because  they  had  been 
the  contract<jrs  for  atomic  weapons  develop- 


port  and  leadership.  The  desired  rate  of 
progreaa  calls  for  the  AEC  to  a.ssume  more 
positive    leadership    and    direction. 

■'In  the  llglit  of  newly  defined  objectives, 
the  Commission  should  promptly  prepare 
and  disseminate  a  more  carefully  coordi- 
nated and  scheduled  program  for  both  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  activity. 
To  this  end.  the  AEC  should  take  steps  to 
strengthen  Us  Internal  adnilnisirut  Ion  of 
the  program,  with  primary  emphasis  on  posi- 
tive accomplishment  of  lis  objectives  In  the 
power  field." 

The  moftt  devastating  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  the  present  atomic  power  program 
has  been  given  by  the  men  most  intimately 
familiar  with  its  details.  On  November  21, 
44>57,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


ment — at  a  profit  The  legislation  had  li>,-^held  a  closed  seminar  with  twehe  of  the 
sufficient  safeguards  against  patent  monop- 
olies by  these  favored  utility  and  chemical 
companies.  The  administration  and  Repub- 
licans In  Congress  bitterly— and  success- 
fully— resisted  a  Federal  reactor  develop- 
ment program.  All  of  this  was  done  In  the 
face  of  public  statements  by  Industry 
spokesmen  that  there  was  no  hurry,  no 
necessity,  to  develop  power  from  the  atom 
quickly. 

They  tried  to  put  that  bill  across  In  the 
Senate  even  before  committee  reports  were 
filed.  A  small  group  of  us  prevented  thut 
Knowland  steamroller.  We  debated  the  bill 
for  13  days.  We  gained  a  few  improve- 
ments. But  we  warned  that  the  American 
people,  who  were  handing  over  the  fruits 
of  their  investment,  would  be  fcKjtlng  the 
bill  for  millions  in  subsidies,  and  would  not 
receive  the  progress  promised. 

Time  has  proven  we  were  correct.  AEC, 
led  by  Admiral  Strauss,  felt  the  law  directed 
it  to  proceed  us  quickly  as  possible  with 
handing  over  to  lndu.stry  more  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-developed formulas  and  proceases 
as  Strau5sput  it  In  June  1955. 

AEC's  Director  of  Reactor  Develojimctit 
put  it  very  clearly  In  Septen»ber  1957  when 
he  wrote: 

"Tlie  AEC  Intends  to  carry  reactor  devel- 
opment through  the  reactor  exi>eriment 
stage  and  to  insure  that  necessary  proto- 
types are  constructed.  It  is  believed  that 
Industry  will  undertake  the  construction  of 
prototypes  with  their  own  funds.  We  firmly 
believe  this  Is  a  much  more  effective  method 
than  that  of  Governn^ent-f unded  construc- 
tion and  operation." 

But  the  reactors  are  not  coming  on  the 
line.  Except  for  the  exj>enslve  and  obsolete 
Shlppingsport  plant,  we  have  practically 
nothing  to  show  for  our  Investment  and 
falsely  inspired  hopes. 

In  October  1957,  Nucleonics,  a  publication 

of    the    ullraconservatlve    McGraw-Hill    Co.. 

sa  id : 

"There   h.-^s   probably   been    no    period    In 

the    history    of    the    United    States    civilian 

atomic  energy  efTort   that  Is  as  confused   as 

the    one    were    In    right    now.      Politics    and 

technology  have  become  so  inextricably  In- 
tertwined that  it's  lmp<j.s.slblc  to  tell  which 

end   is  up.   •    •    •   What   we   need   more   than 

anything  else  in  the  United  State.s  rlKht  now 

is  to  decide  what  it  Is  we  really  want  in  the 

atomic  energy  field." 

The    American    Assembly,    a    group    of    CO 

prominent    citizens.    Including    many    from 

private     Industry     concerned     with     atomic 

power  development.   In   a   report   developed 

at   a   3-day   meeting   in   October,   concluded 

that: 

"There  Is  urgent  need   for  a  thorough  re- 
view   of    the    United    States    atomic     power 

program.      Such    a   review   should    lead    to   a 

clear    formulation    of    the    program's   objec- 
tive   in   terms    of   the    national   power    needs 

of  the  United  States  In  the  long  run  as  well 

as    the    Immediate    requirements    of    United 

States  foreign  policy.   •    •    • 

"It    is    now    ai)parent    that    at    this    time 

there  is  a  larger  need  for  Government  sup- 


Nation's  top  reactor  experts.  These  were 
scientists  and  engineers  from  AECJs  own 
national  laboratories,  and  from  .\EC  indus- 
trial reactor  contractors.  The  group  In- 
cluded the  directors  of  AEC's  principal 
power  reactor  development  laboratories. 
Their  '  10  conclusions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  committee  later  released  the 
report.  The  first  3  of  10  conclusions  were 
as  follows: 

"1  There  Is  today  no  clear-cut  Govern- 
ment program  with  regard  to  atomic  power 
development.  We  need  clear  national  ob- 
jectives. lK)th  with  respect  lo  domestic  and 
International  development. 

"2.  The  AEC  power  demon.strntlon  pro- 
gram, as  It  now  exist"!,  Is  not  by  Itself 
proving  adequate  for  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done.  Additional  funds  and  efforts  will 
be  required  If  we  are  to  develop  nuclear 
power  technology  at  a  rate  sufnclent  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional policies. 

"3.  PrUate  Industry  alone  cannot  carry 
the  full  load  In  developing  and  constructing 
re-ictors.  More  Government  support  and 
money  Is  necessary  " 

A  reccnd  seminar  was  held  with  31  lenders 
In  the  reactor  manufacturing  lndu.stry. 
These  were  In  most  cases  the  top  engineers 
or  ofllctnls  of  the  leading  reactor  firms  In  the 
country. 

The  report  on  their  conclusions  begins 
with  the  statement  that: 

'There  was  unanimous  agreement  smong 
the  participant.^,  as  there  was  at  the  reactor 
experts  seminar  the  previous  day,  that  the 
mo.st  i)res.slng  recjuirement  at  the  present 
time  Is  a  clear  and  well-defined  statement  of 
this  country's  policy  In  the  nuclear  power 
field,  both  from  a  domestic  and  international 
point  of  view.  It  was  agreed  that  such  a 
statement  of  policy  by  the  Government  Is  a 
necessary,  prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
an  Intelligible  and  effective  program  of  ac- 
tion to  further  this  country's  c>tjcctlve8. 
Without  such  guidance  participants  In  the 
I^rogram  cannot  move  forward  confidently 
and  the  program  has  a  tendency  to  drift 
rather  than   m<-ve  vlgorou.«ly  ahead." 

There  has  been  no  pf)Ilcy  guidance  from 
Elsenhower  and  Straufs  They  opposed  the 
1956  legislation  for  a  reactor  demonstration 
program  which  would  do  the  Job  AEC  has 
not  wanted  done  and  Industry  has  not  been 
able  to  do. 

The  1956  program,  put  through  the  Senate 
by  Democratic  votes  over  Folld  Repuhllcan 
opposition,  would  have  given  us  a  set  of 
experimental  reactors  of  varied  design  TTie 
administration  defeated  the  bill  In  the  House. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  further 
delays. 

DOCB1.E-THINK     AT     ilANrORD 

In  late  1955,  I  proposed  an  AEC  study  of 
a  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash  .  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  power.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  AEC  facilities  made  It  a  logical  loca- 
tion. I  pointed  out  that  GE  engineers  were 
fairly  sure  the  Job  could  be  done  at  economic 
cost.  I  pointed  out  that  Hanford  consumed 
enormous  amounts  of  Federal  power  and  that 
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a  power  reactor  would  meet  Hanford 's  power 
needs  and  provide  a  furplus  to  the  region. 
Basically  it  would  serv  ?  as  an  experiment  In 
peaceful  tises  of  atomic  energy  for  the  whole 
Nation's  benefit. 

The  outcry  by  press  and  titlllties  against 
my  prop<}Ral  was  deafening — or  was  suppobed 
to  be.  The  Oregon  Journal  resixjnded  on 
January  8.  1956.  with  a  i  eight-column  spread 
headlined  "Atomic  Power  for  Hanford  Too 
Costly.  Panel  of  Nort)»west  Experts  Agree" 
The  experts  were  almost  all  private  utility 
officials  or  allies.  Th<'y  said,  among  other 
things,  that  it  would  be  10  or  15  years  before 
the  price  of  atfunlc  i>o"ver  would  be  comi>etl- 
iive  with  other  meth(<ls  of  production  and 
hence  the  undertaking  would  not  be  feasible. 

In  the  same  Ib.sue  the  Journal's  editor 
at  large  bylmed  a  five-column  story  explain- 
ing why  my  proposal  was  all  wrong,  seizing 
upon  one  prf)posed  alernative  as  if  it  were 
the  whole  thing. 

And  in  the  Rume  l.v  ue  there  was  a  three- 
rolumn-wide  editoria  att.iicklng  the  Han- 
ford profKJoal  I  put  fc  rward,  as  unworkable. 
The  editorial  put  the  earliest  time  for  eco- 
nomic A-fK)wer  as  bet'veen  1965  and  1980  (or 
10  to  25  years  away) . 

But  we  didn't  give  up.  My  proposal  was 
part  of  the  1956  Senale-pasbed  bill.  It  was 
defeated  in  the  Hou.se 

But  in  1957  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  succeeded  in  passing  legislation 
for  a  study  ot  power  reactors — one  at  Han- 
ford. directing  AEC  to  reply  by  April  1  this 
year. 

The  report  Is  In.  The  prospects  are  excel- 
lent. A  dual-purpose  reactor  at  Hanford 
was  found  to  be  prr>m:slng.  despite  very  con- 
servative   a.ssumptlont    used    In    the    report. 

Interestingly,  the  n-pori  states  that  con- 
nection with  the  Boni:eville  Power  .System  Is 
a  key  factor  in  making  the  Hanford  experi- 
ment feasible.  This  is  so  for  two  major 
reasons:  (1(  The  large  hydroelectric  net- 
work; and  (2»  water-storage  facilities  would 
provide  the  right  combination  for  operation 
with  the  dual-piirpf>se  reactor. 

The  report  Indicates  that  lacking  these 
factors  a  dual-purp<ise  reactor  would  be  a 
difflcvilt  and  doubtful  undertaking  at  this 
time. 

.S<i  you  can  .score  another  siicce.ss  f(jr 
multipurpose,  basinwide  resiourcc  develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  Hanford  dual  reactor— If  au- 
thorized, financed,  and  begun  this  year,  will 
be  our  first  breakthrough  In  the  administra- 
tion blrjckade  of  atomic  power. 

The  history  of  Hanf(jrd  Is  an  Illustration 
of  what  we  have  been  up  against  In  the  field 
of  atomic  power  development. 

One  reactor,  or  even  two,  doth  not  a  power 
program  make. 

We  shall  need  an  overhaul  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  recapture  this  program 
for  the  people  — to  relnsutte  the  goals  of 
peaceful  tises,  and  to  provide  a  plan  of  ex- 
perlmenuil  reactors  tf)  start  us  moving  to- 
ward the  goal.  Thai  will  be  working  to- 
gether |or  progress. 


Justice  Will  Be  Honored 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARK-S 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

OF    CAllrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28, 1958 

Mr.  HILLING.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
tlie  great  men  in  contemporary  Califor- 
nia Jurisprudence  will  be  honored  on 
June  19  in  Lo.s  Angeles.  He  is  Justice 
Thomas  P.  White,  presiding  judge  of  the 


Second  District  Court  of  Appeals  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Anchor  Club  of  Los  Anpeles,  an 
organizatioii  of  Catholics  in  public  serv- 
ice, will  sponsor  the  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  Justice  While  on  the  occasion 
of  his  45th  anniversary  as  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  California  judiciary. 

Justice  White  began  his  long  career  of 
public  .service  as  a  police  judge  in  1913 
at  the  age  of  25.  Since  then  he  has  worn 
his  judicial  robes  with  honor,  dignity, 
and  excellciice,  and  he  has  won  wide- 
spread acclaim  for  his  honesty,  ability, 
and  impai  tiality. 

A  native  of  Los  Anceles.  Justice  White 
has  never  confined  his  fine  qualitie.s  to 
the  court  alone,  being  extremely  active 
in  civic,  community,  and  church  affairs. 
For  example,  he  has  been  pre.sident  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  for  the 
last  15  years,  attesting  to  the  confidence 
that  ha.^  been  placed  on  his  judgment. 

The  tubule  to  Justice  White  will  be 
capped  by  the  presentalion  of  a  citation 
of  service  by  Bishop  Timothy  Manning. 

This  recotznition  of  service  is  a  true 
measure  of  the  affection  that  thousands 
of  Cahfornians  have  for  Justice  White. 

His  leu  ions  of  friends  wish  him  happi- 
ne.s.s.  success,  and  good  health  as  he  be- 
gins what  we  hope  and  pray  will  be  an- 
other 45  years  of  outstanding  public 
service. 


The  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  Its 
Communization 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/\RKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

0»     MlbSOVRI 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28,1958 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  v.as 
created  after  World  War  I  In  the  course 
of  two  decades  it  became  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  democratic  state,  and  in 
many  ways,  socially,  economically,  and 
politically,  it  was  the  most  advanced 
state  in  Central  Europe,  Its  Government 
was  ably  and  efficiently  run.  and  it  was 
well  icpiesented  in  all  international 
bodies  and  European  conferences.  In 
short,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  had  be- 
come, during  its  rather  brief  history. 
a  respected  force  in  Central  Europe,  and 
one  of  considerable  importance  in  gen- 
eral European  affairs.  This  remarkable 
succe.ss  may  be  attributed  to  many  fac- 
tors, but  perhaps  the  main  fact  was  that 
the  destinies  of  the  new  state  during 
that  time  were  guided  by  patriotic.  e.\- 
perienced  and  mature  statesmen. 

In  1938  the  tuin  of  international 
events  ushered  in  a  catastrophe  for  the 
new  state,  and  with  the  pact  of  Munich, 
September  29,  1938.  the  breakup  of  the 
Republic  began.  In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Hitler  marched  to  Prague  and 
put  an  end  to  the  new  state.  Early  in 
the  last  war  exiled  Czechoslovak  leaders 
reconstituted  a  government-in-exile  with 
headquarters  in  London.  This  Govern- 
ment was  headed  by  Eduaid  Bcnes  and 


it  was  recognized  by  all  the  governments 
fighting  against  the  Axis  powers. 

Early  in  1945,  when  the  end  of  the 
war  seemed  near.  Benes  went  to  Moscow 
to  have  a  fii-m  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  leadeis  about  the  future  Czech- 
Soviet  relations.  There  in  mid-March 
he  also  conferred  with  Czechoslovak 
Communist  leadeis  and  the  members  of 
the  Slovak  National  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  framework  for 
new  provisional  government.  Then,  as 
eastern  Czechoslovakia  was  being  liber- 
ated. Benes  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
enter  the  country.  On  April  3  he  ar- 
lived  at  Kosice  and  there  established 
tempoiary  headquarters.  There  he 
formed  a  provisional  government  headed* 
by  Zdanek  Fierlinger,  the  Czechoslovak 
Amba.^sador  in  Moscow.  Five  members 
of  this  Cabinet — including  Fierlinger — 
had  spent  war  years  in  Moscow,  though 
only  two  of  the  five  were  Communist 
Party  members.  All  five  held  important 
posts  in  the  Cabinet — including  the  pre- 
miership, vice  premiership,  defense,  edu- 
cation, and  information  ministries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authoritative  account  of 
Seton- Watson,  however,  the  Communists 
also  held  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior — 
the  police — and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  remaining  eight  members  had 
been  active  either  in  the  Czech  or  in 
Slovak  underground.  It  has  been  stated 
with  certainty  "that  the  group  of  Com- 
munists and  pro-Communists  who  -were 
added  to  the  Government  from  Mo.scow 
returned  to  the  homeland  with  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  for  the  complete  com- 
munization of  the  country."  If  this 
statement  is  true,  then  one  might  say 
that  the  communization  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  started  at  that  time;  that  is, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the 
time  Benes  could  not  possibly  have  known 
of  this  fact.  And  if  he  had  suspected 
it.  under  the  circumstances  he  probably 
could  have  done  little  if  anything 
about  it. 

On  April  5  the  Cabinet  published  its 
plan,  called  the  Kosice  program,  setting 
forth  basic  policies  for  Czechoslovakia's 
postwar  Government.  Official  aims  of 
the  program  were:  To  follow  the  Soviet 
Union  closely  in  foreign  affairs;  to 
strengthen  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Britain,  and  France:  to  reci'uit 
and  organize  a  new  army;  to  lake  judi- 
cial action  against  all  collaborators:  to 
outlaw  the  Agrarian  Party  and  the  Slo- 
vak People's — Catholic — Party;  to  giant 
autonomy  to  the  Slovak  nation:  and  to 
take  action  against  citizen.^  of  German 
and  Hungarian  nationality  who  could  not 
prove  their  loyalty  to  Czechoslovakia 
from  1939  to  1945.  This  program  al.so 
provided  for  the  election  o'  a  Provi- 
sional National  Assembly  and.  later,  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  for  the  whole 
country. 

On  May  10  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment returned  to  Prague.  Theie  subse- 
quently a  Provisional  National  Assembly 
was  convened  w hose  fiist  act  was  to  con- 
firm Dr.  Benes  in  office  as  Pi-esident  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  meantime  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Kosice  program 
were  being  implemented,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  ruling,  as  well  as  effecting 
these  changes  by  decrees.     Accordingly 
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the  entire  financial  and  credit  system, 
the  key  industrial  and  insurance  enter- 
prises, natural  and  energy  resources  of 
the  country  were  being  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  In  addition,  the 
basic  principles  of  the  structure  of  the 
Republic  were  also  revised,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  national  groups. 
All  such  fundamental  changes  were  be- 
ing implemented  by  decrees,  proposed  by 
the  Cabinet  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  important  measures  were 
making  Czechoslovakia  more  than  a  So- 
cialist state;  it  appeared  to  some  ob- 
servers that  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
Communist  state  in  the  making,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  Government  also 
was  preparing  for  the  elections,  sched- 
uled for  May  26.  1946. 

These  first  national  postwar  elections 
for  the  constituent  national  assembly 
seemed  to  be  a  crucial  test  for  compara- 
tive party  strength;  particularly  signifi- 
cant were  Its  results  for  the  Communists. 
By  decree  the  parties  of  the  extreme  right 
were  proscribed,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  parties  to  four:  Communist — 
headed  by  Gottwald;  Social  Demo- 
cratic— headed  by  Fierlinper;  National 
Socialist — the  party  generally  associated 
with  Benes:  and  the  People's  Party — 
Centrist,  headed  by  Monsignor  Sramek. 
In  the  elections  the  Communists  re- 
ceived about  38  percent  of  the  votes  cast, 
and  elected  114  of  the  total  300  members 
of  the  national  assembly.  Forty  percent 
of  all  Czechs  and  30  percent  of  the  Slo- 
vaks had  voted  Communist.  The  other 
three  parties  each  received  less  than  half 
the  votes  cast  for  the  Communist.s 
Thus  the  Communists  having  secured 
more  votes  than  any  other  party,  natu- 
rally wbre  to  hold  important  posts  in  the 
ensuing  cabinet.  They  held  the  pre- 
miership, the  ministries  of  the  interior, 
finance,  information,  internal  trade,  ag- 
riculture, labor,  and  social  welfare. 
Thus  they  held  all  the  key  posts  and  were 
actually  in  control  of  nearly  everything, 
though  in  appearance  it  looked  a  coali- 
tion cabinet,  formed  more  or  le.ss  on  the 
basis  of  strength  shown  at  the  elections. 
They  were  equally  powerful  in  the  con- 
stituent assembly:  while  they  did  not 
have  a  working  majority  there,  they 
could  outvote  their  sadly  divided  oppo- 
nents and  accompli.^h  what  they  had  set 
out  to  do. 

Thenceforth,  after  the  elections  of 
May  1946.  the  fate  of  Czecho.slovakia 
seemed  to  be  hanging  between  East  and 
West:  actually,  and  event.s  proved,  it  was 
drifting  away  from  the  West  and  mov- 
ing toward  the  Ea.st.  The  constituent 
assembly  began  its  work  of  drafting  a 
new  constitution,  and  it  was  also  per- 
forming interim  legislative  functions. 
President  Benes  was  confumed  in  his 
office  for  another  tenn.  but  under  tiie  cir- 
cumstances his  hands  were  practically 
tied.  The  legal  Social-DcmocriUic  Party 
leaders  simply  refused  to  unite  and  form 
a  -solid  front  against  the  Communists, 
while  the  latter  were  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  to  gain  more  adherents.  Of 
course,  they  had  complete  control  over 
trade  unions,  even  over  some  peasant 
groups.    Still  many  people  in  and  out  of 


Czechoslovakia  naively  hoped  that 
through  the  working  of  genuine  demo- 
cratic processes  Communists  could  not 
hope  to  attain  their  goal.  They  refused 
to  admit  that  at  .some  time  the  demo- 
cratic process  would  fail  and  that  forces 
of  evil  would  win  out.  Some  of  them 
realized  tliis,  in  mid-1947,  but  by  then  it 
probably  was  too  late. 

In  June  1947  the  Paris  Conference  on 
the  Marshall  plan  was  scheduled.  When 
the  Czech  Government  was  asked  to  send 
delegates,  the  Czechs  accepted  the  in- 
vitation on  June  7.  Two  days  later 
Prime  Mini.ster  Gottwald  was  in  Mo.scow 
conferring  with  Stalin  The  latter  told 
the  Czech  leaders  that  'they  would  have 
to  choose  between  Marshall  plan  and 
Russia  s  friendship  ■■  The  Czeclis  de- 
clined to  attend  tlie  conference,  and  rue- 
fully realized  tliat  their  fate  was  being 
debated  and  decided  in  Moscow.  From 
tiien  on  the  climactic  coup  of  February 
1948  .seemed  to  be  in  sight 

The  iwlitical  atmosphere  during  the 
last  months  of  1947  was  foreboding  The 
atleinpled  attacks  on  tlie  lives  of  cer- 
tain non-Communist  ministers,  veiled 
tlueats  against  "reactionaries"  in 
speeches  and  in  the  pre.ss.  esi)ecially  the 
undercover  and  unautiionzed  increases 
in  the  police  forces,  and  also  the  armuiK 
of  certain  labor  unit.s — called  action 
committees — all  convinced  the  public  of 
a  national  crisis.  That  crisis  was  pre- 
cipitated by  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Nosek.  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police. 
The  brutality  of  certain  police  om- 
cers  was  expo.sed.  It  was  revealed  tliat 
the  security  j^olice  had  attempted  to 
stifle  investigations  of  crimes  when  the 
oflendcrs  wcvo  Communists.  Early  in 
February  194K.  eight  regional  police 
commandei.s  in  Prague  were  dismissed. 
Tills  produced  a  cabinet  crisis.  By  a 
majority  the  cabinet  voted  to  censure 
tlieir  dismissal  and  ordered  their  rein- 
statement. The  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior ignored  this  censure.  Thereupon, 
twelve  non-Communist  cabinet  mem- 
beis  decided  to  offer  their  resignations, 
hoping  that  the.sc  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  President,  and  that  public  opin- 
ion would  force  the  Communists  to  back 
down.  Then  an  event  of  international 
importance  took  place. 

On  February  19  the  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister.  V.  A.  Zorin,  arrived  in 
Prague.  On  the  20lh  the  Cabinet  min- 
isters submitted  their  resignations.  On 
the  21st  tlie  Pi  iine  Minister  in  a  broad- 
cast called  for  the  formation  of  Action 
Committees  to  consist  of  democratic 
and  piofjressive  elements  to  be  prepared 
against  reactionary  provocations.  He 
also  urged  tlie  President  to  accept  tlie 
resignations  of  non-Communist  min- 
isters. All  means  of  pic^s.  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  communications 
were  in  Communist  hands.  On  the  23d 
Prague  was  under  virtual  police  occupa- 
tion. President  Bones  still  refused  to 
accept  the  resignations  of  the  Ministers. 
He  requested  that  the  Communists  cease 
their  terrorism  and  violence.  To  this 
Gottwald  replied  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  resignations  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
the  only  way  to  restore  order.  That  eve- 
ning two  non-Communist  ministers  in- 
formed  the   President   that   they    were 


withdrawing  from  the  antl-Commimist 
bUx;.  Now  the  CommunisLs  in  the  cabi- 
net had  the  majority,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  unable  to  resist  tlieir  demand.s 
on  constitutional  grounds.  On  Febru- 
ary 24  pro-Communist  elements  In  both 
the  Populist  and  the  Social  Democratic 
parties  took  over  their  respective  organ- 
izations. Tlius  the  democratic  coalition 
had  crumbled,  or  was  cru.shed.  Under 
tJiese  circumstances  tiie  President  had 
no  choice.  He  accepted  the  resignation-^ 
and  signed  the  nomination  of  the  new 
cabmet  presented  him  by  Gottwald  in 
midafternoon  of  the  25th  The  crisis  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  was  over. 
The  Republic  had  become  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
.<ary  of  the  complete  communi/ation  of 
Czechoslovakia  we  should  all  express 
our  real  sympathy  to  the  enslaved  Czech 
and  Slovak  nations  and  to  the  expelled 
Sudeten  Germans  and  Hungarians.  We 
should  work  for  and  encourage  these 
people  to  ho|)e  for  full  economic  and 
political  freeduin  and  for  the  return  of 
the  refugees  and  expellees  of  all  these 
nations  to  their  homelands.  Some  day 
Czechoslovakia  will  ajiain  become  a 
prosperous  and  democratic  Slate.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  lielp  the.se  people 
to  help  themselves  in  .securing  liii.s  goal. 


Tribute  to  William  Dickion  Boycr, 
Founder  of  the  Boj  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Lone  Scout*  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Wcdnc^duy.  Muy  28.  195S 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  esteemed  and 
prominent  native  son  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

William  Dick.son  Boyce  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  the  New  lexas  area  of  Plum 
Townsh;p.  Allegh»  ny  County,  on  June  16. 
1858.  He  was  a  -son  of  David  and  Mar- 
.Maret  Jane  Bratton  Boyce.  Little  Is 
known  of  his  boyhood,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate as  Mr.  Boyce  eventually  became 
one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can boy. 

It  is  known  that  In  1878  he  entered 
Wno.ster  Arademv.  the  preparatory  de- 
pai  Iment  of  Wooster  College.  Ohio.  He 
IS  believed  to  have  been  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1880.  but  a  fire  in  1901  de- 
stroyed the  collet-e  records,  so  that  fact 
cannot  be  determined  v\ith  assuiaiice. 

Starting  his  busine.«is  career,  Mr.  Boyce 
began  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Lisbon,  N  Dak  .  but  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  printshop  and  destroyed  the  build- 
ing and  Its  contents.  Undaunted.  Mr. 
Boyce  became  an  advertising  salesman  in 
Chicago,  where  he  soon  was  able  to  es- 
tablish a  magazine  publishing  business. 
The  Boyce  publications  included  the  Sat- 
urday Blade,  a  news  magazine,  and  the 
Chicago    Ledger,    a    fiction    magazine. 
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which  were  .sold  together  for  5  cents: 
anotlier  w  a.s  Farming  Busine-ss.  Eventu- 
ally Mr.  Boyce  had  an  organization  of 
30.000  boy  agents  all  over  the  country 
selling  tliousandii  of  his  publications 
weekly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a 
time  of  poor  roads  and  a  time  before 
automobiles,  telephone,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision linked  the  people  in  rural  areas 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  Mr.  Boyce 
edited  his  publications  frankly  for  rural 
readers,  helping  to  keep  them  informed 
about  the  exciting  things  that  were  hap- 
pening beyond  the  range  of  their  farm 
communities.  He  had  i  slogan  that :  "At 
ell  times  the  .Saturday  Blade  has  an  ex- 
pedition in  some  part  of  the  world  for 
new  and  descriptive  ai  tides  and  pic- 
tures." Mr  Boyce  personally  conducted 
a  number  of  tliese  expeditions. 

While  in  London  at  the  start  of  one 
such  trip.  Mr  Boyce  became  lost  in  the 
fog  and  asked  a  boy  the  directions  to 
his  hotel.  The  boy  led  him  to  the  hotel, 
but  refused  the  proffered  tip,  saying  he 
was  a  Boy  Scout  and  tiiat  was  liis  "good 
turn"  for  the  day.  Impressed.  Mr.  Boyce 
talked  to  leaders  of  the  English  Boy 
Scouts  and  m  1910  was  one  of  the  in- 
coiporatoij,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  growth  and  the  remarkable  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
is  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need 
to  dwell  on  it  here.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Boyce's  ardent  entiiusiasm  and  influ- 
ence in  bringing  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment to  the  United  States  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  'good  turns"  ever  per- 
formed in  the  interests  of  American 
boyhood.  This  remarkable  and  con- 
.scientious  man  al-so  performed  a  second 
"good  turn"  for  American  boys  that  de- 
serves mention. 

In  Its  early  days,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  consisted  almo.'^t  entirely  of 
boys  living  in  cities,  where  it  was  con- 
venient to  organize  groups  and  to  get 
men  to  .serve  as  scoutmasters.  This  dis- 
pleased Mr.  Boyce.  who  felt  that  boys 
in  rural  area.s.  such  as  New  Texas  where 
he  was  t)orn,  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  become  Scouts.  The  na- 
tional Boy  .Scouts  leaders  of  that  time 
considered  the  idea  as  impractical,  so 
In  1915  Mr.  Boyce  incorporated  a  new 
organization,  intended  primarily  for 
country  boys,  which  he  called  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

As  Mr.  Boyce  envisioned  it,  all  the 
expenses  of  the  organization  would  be 
t)orne  from  the  sale  of  a  weekly  maga- 
zine. Lone  Scout,  at  1  cent  a  copy.  Boys 
would  receive  their  degree  in.structions 
llirough  the  magazine,  so  they  would 
not  have  to  purchase  handixioks.  They 
would  do  then  tests  on  their  lionor,  and 
with  the  approval  of  their  parents,  so 
there  would  be  no  need  for  other  adult 
leaders.  A  turkey  feather  stuck  in  a 
band  around  his  head  was  to  .serve  as  the 
I. one  Scout  uniform.  Thus,  a  Ijoy  could 
be  a  Lone  Scout  even  if  there  were  no 
other  boys  for  miles  around,  and  even 
if  he  had  no  money. 

Over  the  next  fev^'  year^;.  more  than 
half  a  million  boys  became  members  of 
this  unique  organization.  Its  appeal 
was  such  that  many  city  boys  became 


members.  In  addition  to  the  countiy 
lads.  One  special  feature,  which  ap- 
pealed to  both  the  country  boys  and  the 
City  boys,  was  that  they  were  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  contribute  almost  the 
entire  contents  of  Lone  Scout.  Start- 
ing with  simple  essays  at)out  whcie  they 
lived,  or  their  stamp  collections,  they 
soon  were  writing  full-length  articles 
and  stories  and  contributing  many  of  the 
drawings  and  photographs.  Eventually 
the  boys  were  even  wi  iting  very  credit- 
able .serial  stories  and  draw  ing  the  cover 
designs.  Several  teen-aged  Lone  Scouts 
even  became  memberi.  of  the  magazine's 
editorial  staff. 

The  flow  of  contributions  became  so 
great  that  it  was  imiwssible  to  find  space 
in  Lone  Scout  for  all  of  the  good  mate- 
rial received.  To  help  .solve  this  prob- 
lem, many  of  the  boys  edited  and  printed 
small  magazines,  which  they  called  tribe 
papers,  attaining  very  high  standards. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  today's 
outstanding  writers,  artists,  and  printers, 
as  well  as  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  be- 
gan their  careers  through  their  interests 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  program  of  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America.  The  late 
Rush  Dew  Holt.  United  States  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  was  an  active  Lone 
Scout  as  a  boy:  he  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Lone  Scout  and.  through  the 
interest  he  acquired  in  stamp  collecting 
built  up  an  excellent  collection,  which  he 
left  to  his  young  son.  Rush  Dew  Holt,  Jr., 
now  a  schoolboy  in  West  Virginia.  It  is 
safe  to  -say  that  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  influenced  by  either 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Lone  Scouts. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Boyce's  plan  for 
financing  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America 
proved  unworkable.  Even  though  he  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  magazine  and 
set  up  modest  fees  for  badges,  and  so 
forth,  he  lost  as  much  as  $100,000  a  year 
on  the  venture.  Unable  to  continue 
such  los-ses,  he  in  1924  sanctioned  the 
meiL'er  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  Ameiica 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  which 
now  serves  country  boys  through  its 
Rural  Scout  Division.  This  division  is 
directed  by  a  man  who  was  a  Lone  Scout 
as  a  boy. 

In  1926.  Mr,  Boyce  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Buffalo  Medal,  the  most  coveted 
honor  which  can  be  given  to  .scouters  for 
meritorious  service  to  l^oyhood.  He  died 
in  Chicago  on  June  11.  1929.  a  few  days 
before  his  71st  birthday,  and  is  buried  in 
the  family  plot  at  Ottawa  Avenue  Ceme- 
tary.  Ottawa,  111. 

On  a  granite  base,  near  Mr.  Boyce's 
grave,  now  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
Boy  Scout,  made  possible  by  the  con- 
tributions of  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts. 
Scouters.  and  former  Scouts  all  over  the 
United  States,  wlio  gave  small  .sums  .so 
that  the  founder  of  scouting  could  be 
honored. 

The  plaque  is  inscribed : 

To  WilUam  D.  Boyce,  publisher,  explorer, 
humanitarian.  In  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ice to  tlie  boyhood  of  America.  Inspired  by 
the  gocxl  turn  of  an  unknown  English  Boy 
Scout,  he  brought  scouting  to  the  United 
States.  Erected  by  members  of  tlie  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  June  21.  1941. 

This  Is  the  only  memorial  in  the 
United  States  by  which  the  Boy  Scouts 


honor  an  individual.  Once  a  year.  Boy 
Scouts  of  tlie  surrounding  area  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  site. 

Another  honor  came  recently  when 
the  Boy  Scout  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Kensington.  Pa.,  was  named  the 
William  D.  Boyce  District. 

Men  who  were  Lone  Scouts  as  boys 
also  honor  Mr.  Boyce's  memory.  More 
than  800  of  these  old  timer  Lone  Scouts 
have  enrolled  in  an  alumni  organization 
known  as  the  Elbeetian  Legion,  whose 
slogan  is  "through  eternity  we'll  never 
forget." 

This  organization  began  its  activities 
in  1927.  and  has  held  an  annual  conven- 
tion every  year  since  1934.  except  during 
World  War  II.  as  well  as  many  sectional 
reunions.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
first  of  the  conventions  was  held  in  Mc- 
Keesport.  Pa  .  near  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Boyce.  The  organization  chose  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  for  its  convention  in  1948. 

During  his  middle  years,  when  he  had 
become  financially  indeiJendent  through 
his  business  ventures,  Mr.  Boyce  devoted 
much  of  his  life  and  wealth  to  serving 
his  fellow  men,  especially  through  the 
formative  influence  of  boys"  organiza- 
tions. His  work  provides  an  inspiring 
chapter  in  the  story  of  America. 

Yes,  William  Dickson  Boyce,  publisher, 
explorer,  humanitarian,  the  founder  of 
scouting  in  America,  was  truly  a  great 
man.  Although  he  lived  much  of  his  life 
in  Illinois,  we  are  justly  proud  to  honor 
him  and  to  number  him  among  the  dis- 
tinguished native  sons  of  Pennsylvania. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane  at  Me- 
morial Day  Ceremony,  Immaculate 
Conception  Cemetery,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd?icsday,  May  28, 1958 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  speech  I  delivered  at  the  cere- 
monies conducted  by  the  city  of  Law- 
rence. Mass..  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lawrence  Veterans  Council,  at  the  vet- 
erans' lot.  Immaculate  Conception  Cem- 
etery in  that  city  on  Memorial  Dav,  Fri- 
day, May  30,  1958. 

The  address  follows: 

This   day   is   sacred   to   all    Americans. 

No  matter  what  our  racial  origin,  or  creed, 
we  are  united  on  Memorial  Day  in  reverent 
tribute  to  tliose  men  and  women  who  once 
ser\ed  our  country  above  and  beyond  tlie 
call  of  duty. 

Each  year  we  come  to  this  city  of  the 
dead,  to  remember,  and  to  pray. 

Here  rest  tlie  mort-al  remains  of  those 
who  fought  to  protect  the  freedoms  that 
give  life  to  us. 

Par  up  the  rolling  hillsides  we  see  the 
flags  that  single  otit  the  older  graves  of 
those  who   died  so   long   ago. 

Reminding  us  of  Gettysburg,  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  San  Juan*Hill;   of  1863.  and  1898. 

These  are  the  honored  dead  who  be- 
queathed to  Americans  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  rich  heritage  of  courage. 
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•Here  Is  the  torcli  -  be  yours  to  hold  It 
high- 

VV'heti  we  were  children,  we  hoard  this 
nicssage  on  Memorial  D<iy.  It  was  not  the 
whispering  wind,  but  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
reminding  us  of  the  responpiblhllcs  that 
would  be  ours,  when  we  grew  up. 

How   well    have   we   kept    this   fnlth? 

So  far  we  have   been   \inafrald. 

These  white  headstonea,  row  on  row.  that 
stand  so  near  to  us,  mark  the  heroes'  graves 
of  our  own  times. 

This  Is  the  final  bivouac  of  those  we 
knew,  the  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends 
of  1918.  of  1945.  of  1953. 

Generation  alter  generation,  sharing  in 
death  the  taruve  comradeship  that  was  theirs 
In    life,    as   they    fought   In   our   defense. 

With  the  passii'.g  years,  this  encampment 
will  spread  out.  as  more  and  n'.ore  veterans 
answer  the  last  roUcall. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  reserve  this  green 
meadow  for  their  final  resting  place,  until 
thousands  of  white  gravestones,  by  company, 
battalion,  and  regiment  gather  to  form  an 
impact  on  the  living  that  no  one  can  forget. 

For  as  we  stand  in  contemplation  on  this 
Memorial  Day.  thinking  of  the  friends  who 
sleep  here.  \Ae  recall  their  splendid  service, 
and   their  supreme   courage. 

And  we  think  of  the  years  between  when 
the  Nation  did  forget. 

After  1918  the  pacifism  of  the  twenties  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  thirties. 

After  1945  the  drastic  reduction  of  our  de- 
fensive strength. 

After  1953  the  economics  that  regarded  our 
missile-development  program  and  permitted 
the  Russians   to  open   the  age  of  space. 

V.hy.  wtiy  must  we  lose  in  peace  the  vic- 
tories that  our  soldier  dead  won  by  their 
sacrifices? 

Up  and  down  throughout  our  history,  we 
alternate  between  the  years  of  high  courage 
and  steadfast  purpose,  to  the  shallow  years 
of  complacency,  and  indifference. 

Until  another  crisis,  whose  early  warnings 
we  Ignored,  summons  our  youtli  to  battle 
again — there  to  serve,  and  suffer  and  some- 
times die — to  atone  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
elders. 

Here,  before  their  sepu'.chers  we  try  to 
speak  to  them:  praising  their  courage  and 
their  ideals,  mourning  their  absence  from  us. 

We  pause  to  listen. 

Tliere  is  no  answer  that  we  can  hear. 

Only  the  flags  move  with  life  in  the  gentle 
breeze    that   caresses   their   graves. 

And  yet  we  wonder. 

Perhaps  they  are  trying  to  reach  through 
to  us.  telling  us  of  those  thln^rs  that  must 
be  done  so  that  future  generations  will  be 
saved  from  the  agonies  of  war. 

Knowing  that,  on  Memorial  Day.  when  our 
hearts  are  tuned  to  theirs,  is  the  time  for  us 
to  hear  and  heed  their  warnings. 

For  once  this  Memorial  Day  has  gone,  and 
with  it  our  communion  with  the  soldier  dead, 
the  meaning  of  their  sacrifice  will  vanish  In 
the  details  of  our  daily  lives,  until  another 
year  rolls  by. 

A  year  In  which  so  mucli  could  be  lost. 

Could  it  be  then,  that  we  the  living  are 
walking  in  our  sleep? 

Impossible,  you  say. 


We  see  and  hear  ir.d  ninve  and  speak  and 
Work  with  our  hands  .ui'l  lieatls.  but  the.se 
are  not  enough  If  ve  fail  to  understand  and 
act  upon  the  handwriting  in  the  skies. 

Some  of  us  s.iw  U  at  5:15  on  the  mornlPig 
of  October  15.  1957.  streaking  high  in  the 
darkness  over  our  licads. 

We  saw  ilR  companion  at  5  12  n  m.  on  the 
morning  of  November  7. 

We  may  observe,  In  1  weeks  time,  the 
third  satellite  of  our  competitor,  weighing 
one  ton  and  a  half  -a  red  star — mocking  our 
vaunted  security. 

We  see  but  do  we  comprehend  Hi  sig- 
nificance? 

The  spirit  of  those  we  honor  today  Is  no 
longer  earthbound.  Prom  eternity,  they  can 
see  and  understand  the  whole  meaning  and 
purpose  of  life. 

If  they  could  .«p<'ak — or  we  could  hear  — 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  of 
action  we  should  follow. 

But.  being  human,  we  rpust  find  this  road 
by  ourselves,  guided  by  their  courag*  to  face 
toward  the  unknown  and  not  turn  from  It.  to 
meet  the  challenge  with  coolreason  and  de- 
termination. 

It  Is  customary  on  this  day  to  recall  the 
names  of  famous  battles  In  American  history, 
and  to  Identify  oun^elves  with  the  men  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation 
during  those  years  of  crlsU;.  looking  back  to 
the  past,  fur  the  Inspiration  that  shall 
strengthen  us  for  the  future. 

If  we  stood  on  the  quiet  beach  at  Guadal- 
canal this  day.  our  Im.iginatlon  would  try  to 
relive  those  desperate  times,  as  If  we  could 
reach  back  and  retrieve  for  ourselves,  some 
part  of  the  brave  spirit  that  even  death 
could  not  conquer. 

We  nnist  not  dwell  upon  the  places,  names 
and  dates  of  the  past 

Tlie  courage  of  our  soldier  dead  Is  not  bur- 
led in  these  graves  nearby. 

It  is  the  invisible  companion  of  our  own 
lives,  marching  into  the  years,  and  genera- 
tions, and  centuries  to  come. 

These  men  fought  and  died,  not  only  to 
win  the  bnt'les  of  their  day.  but  the  battles 
of   the   future   ngnlns-    ignorance   and   evil. 

If  they  were  alive,  they  would  respond  — 
fearlessly— to  the  ch.illenge  that  now  con- 
fronts us. 

Since  last  October,  we  have  entered  a  new 
age  where  we  must  lift  our  eyes  to  new 
horizons,  and  mobilize  tho.-.e  restjurces  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  that  have  never  been  used 
before. 

Just  one  short  year  ago — on  Memorial  Day, 
1957 — we  were  living  in  a  way  Uiat  was  most 
satLsfylng  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Somehow  we  expected  that  It  would  go  on 
In  Just  that  way. 

We  were  aware  of  troubles  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
those  areas. 

Merely  as  a  precaution,  however,  we  sup- 
plied them  with  economic  aid  and  military 
Hssistance,  In  the  name  of  law,  and  order, 
and  progress. 

We  thought  that  this  material  help  would 
solve  their  problems. 

The  knowledge  that  the  United  States  was 
the  leading  Industrial  pcjwer  was  comforting 
to  Americans.  Other  nations  were  either  too 
old  or  too  young.     They  could  never  catch 


up  with  us.  We  could  afford  to  give  tlii^m 
a  part  of  our  abundance,  while  we  conceu- 
tr.i'cd  on  our  own  material  progress. 

We  forgot  that  there  were  other  forces  at 
w    rk  in  the  world. 

The  peoples  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  Europe  were  beginning  to 
move. 

A  restless  ferment  wiis  developing,  as 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
sought  opportunities  to  Improve  their  lot  In 
life,  nntmnted  by  the  greater  hunger  for 
recognition  and  self-respect. 

Shrewd  men  were  directing  these  vx\>\  ,- 
she   forces   to  serve   their  own  ambitions 

Why  wait  for  the  slow  processes  of  de- 
mocracy to  bridge  the  century  that  separates 
you  from  the  present?  they  urged.  Obey 
us.  and  we  will  lead  you  Into  the  promised 
land  In  a  few  short  years. 

The  bait  was  tempting 

Anything  seemed  better  than  the  Ignor- 
snce  and  poverty  i-nd  disease  that  had 
ijurdened  them  and  their  ancestors  from 
ancient  days. 

And  so.  starting  In  Red  Russia,  they  fol- 
lowed the  Pled  Pipers  who  first  led,  then 
drove   them,  along  the  highway  of  progress. 

All  tlie  energies  of  these  people  are  being 
regimented   to  make  the  State  all-powerful. 

Wo  deplore  the  methods  used  by  the 
Communists,  but  If  we  Ignore  their  military 
and  scientific  strength —which  Is  growing 
all  the  time  —we  do  fo  at  our  peril. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  tt  Is  not  enough 
f  >r  us  to  honor  the  dead  with  words  of 
jiralse. 

We  shall  prove  worthy  of  their  sacrifice 
only  by  alert  and  sustained  action  to  make 
our  c<>untry  strong  in  every  way. 

Will  our  preference  for  comforts  and  lux- 
tirles.  or  our  neglect  of  education,  give  our 
Nation  the  security  upon  which  all  else 
depends? 

We  see  no  bombers  in  the  sky. 

No  ml&^Ues  fall  upon  our  cities. 

No  lists  of  wv^unded.  dead,  or  missing  in 
action,  are  ptibllshed  in  our  papers. 

We  go  along  o\ir  .iccustomed  waj-s.  for.  on 
the  surface,  all  seems  well. 

But  the  battle  Is  already  joined. 

As  freedom  and  tyranny  struggle  for  the 
support  of  imcummitted  nations,  as  they 
\ie  for  educational  supremacy,  and  Indus- 
trial superiority,  and  control  of  the  space 
around  our  earth. 

Do  we  see— really  see  -the  handwriting  In 
the  sky? 

Are  we  eqtinl  to  'he  great  effort,  and  the 
preater  spirit,  that  la  required  If  freedom  is 
to  live? 

From  this  d.iy  forward,  the  responsibility 
Is  ours  to  make  Uiose  bold  and  brave  de- 
cisions upon  which  tJic  fate  of  clvUlzat.oa 
depends. 

As  we  .stand  beside  (he  graves  of  men  who 
served  the  Ideals  of  humanity  with  supreme 
devoiion.  we  seem  to  hear  them  say.  ""We, 
the  dead,  have  faith  m  you." 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  bugle  fade  awny. 
we  who  came  to  honor  them,  are  strength- 
ened and  inspired  by  the  memory  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  the  triibt  that  they  repo&ed 
In   us. 

May  God  grant  us  the  courage  to  do  our 
duty  well. 
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SENATE 

TiiunsDAY,  May  20,  1958 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  2S, 
1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  th<-  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  I'Yederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  as  on  the  morrow  the 
Nation  pauses  to  hono;-  its  valiant  de- 
fenders, we  are  grateful  for  the  cleans- 
ing ministry  of  memory  and  for  the  rich 
heritage  of  noble  deedi  which  remem- 
bered yesterdays  beque  ith  to  us.  Con- 
scious that  we  are  eat.ng  of  vineyards 
that  we  did  not  plant  and  drinking  at 
cisterns  we  did  not  di>7  we  would  enter 
reverently  into  the  spii  it  of  this  sacred 
day  of  remembrance,  bearing  In  our 
hands  and  in  our  hear.s  the  evergreens 
of  gratitude  and  the  f  jrget-me-nots  of 
love.  We  would  rai.se  our  jubilate  that 
visions  and  ideas  and  ideals  have  no 
sepulchers  and  march  on  to  their  cor- 
onntion.  even  when  bugles  are  sounded 

as  the  starry  banner  enfolds  the  dead. 

With  the  confident  fuith  that  the  way 
of  the  Republic  is  down  no  fatal  sloj^e. 
but  up  to  freer  sun  and  air.  we  pray  for 
a  just  and  righteous  peace  in  our  time — 

The  peace  that  come.s  of  purity. 
And  strength  to  simple  justice  due: 

So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  Ihee; 
God  of  our  fathers  make  it  true. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfttld,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  tl  e  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  28.  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sessicn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  b<-fore  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  St.itrs  sjbmittintr  sundry 
nominations,  which  w«  re  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For   nomination.'?   this   day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedmfis.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  R.  7999.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union; 

H.R.I 2521.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
withhold  certain  amounts  due  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

H.  R.  12602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,   and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BIU  S  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON   CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H  R.  7999.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union;    placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  12521.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  withhold 
certain  amounts  due  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  may 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business,  and  that  state- 
ments made  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and 
after  clearing  these  measures  with  the 
minority  leader,  I  desire  to  state  that  it 
is  very  possible  that  certain  small  bills — 
namely.  Calendar  No.  1622,  Senate  bill 
2447,  regarding  studies  of  the  effects  of 
insecticides,  and  so  forth:  Calendar  No. 
1395,  Senate  bill  3295.  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  fisheries  loan  fund: 
Calendar  No.  1654,  House  bill  8439,  to 
cancel  certain  bonds  posted  pursuant  to 
the  Immiuralion  Act  of  1924,  a.s 
amended:  and  Calendar  No.  1668,  Sen- 
ate bill  2119,  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  facilities  in  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  adult  training  pro- 


grams— will  be  considered  later  this  af- 
ternoon. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
majority  leadership  that  they  are  non- 
controversial,  and  either  have  been 
cleared  or  will  be  cleared  with  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 


FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill 
3893,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  was 
understood  that  if  the  corresponding 
House  bill  were  passed,  it  would  be  called 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  12602, 
the  corresponding  House  bill,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Senate  bill  3890  is  identical 
with  House  bill  12602,  and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  Senate  bill  3890  has 
not  yet  been  messaged  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  these  bills  are  identical  and 
that  what  is  involved  is  merely  a  matter 
of  substituting  one  for  the  other  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  conference? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  The  Senate  bill  has  not 
been  messaged  to  the  House.  The  House 
bill  has  been  passed  and  is  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed  yesterday  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate,  and  without  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  it  was  passed 
unanimously. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  12602)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  bill  12602. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (H.  R.  12602)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  by  which  Senate  bill  3890  was 
rassed  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  bill 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
3890  was  passed  is  reconsidered,  and  the 
Senate  bill  is  indefinitely  postponed. 


United  Statea  of  America,  defendant,  docket 
No.  40-H  (wltti  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Commltte©  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  Prior  to  Restoration  or 
Balances 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports prior  to  restoration  of  balances  under 
the  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses.  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority.  1957,"  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  1957." 
and  "Consolidated  Working  Fund.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  1957"  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Mortgage  Servictng 
Operations.  Flderal  National  Mortgage 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  mortgage  servicing 
operations.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
dated  October  1957  (with  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Continuation  of  Accounts  When  Vacancy 
OcxuRs  IN  Office  of  Disbur.sinc  Officer  or 
Government  Printing  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Claim    of    Seminole    Indians    v.   the   United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washington, 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  nnnlly  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  Lincoln  Burden,  et  a!., 
for  Themselves  and  as  Members  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Loyal  Seminole  Group  of 
American  Indians.  Petitioners,  v.  the  United 
States  of  America.  Defendant.  Docket  No. 
121  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Claims    or    United    Nation    or    Indians    and 

Ottawa    Tribe    or   Indians    i'.    the    United 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  James  Strong,  et  al..  as  the 
representatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  members 
by  blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians, 
including  all  descendants  of  Chippewa  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nation  of  Indians,  plain- 
tiffs V.  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant.  docket  No.  13-J,  and  Robert  Domi- 
nic, et  al..  as  the  representatives  and  on 
behalf  of  all  members  by  blood  of  the  Ot- 
tawa    Tribe     of    Indians,    plaintiffs    v.     the 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,    etc.,   were   laid    before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and  referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  144 

"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Congress    of    the    United    States    to    enact 

legislation  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the 

Federal  excise  tax  upon  the  transportation 

■    of  passengers  and  freight 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  upon  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  was 
adopted  In  1942  as  a  wartime  tax  to  dis- 
courage the  movement  of  civilian  passen- 
gers and  freight  during  World  War  II;   and 

"Whereas  today,  12  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  there  continues  a  10- 
percent  levy  on  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  a  3-percent  levy  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  property,  which  taxes  while  collected 
by  the  common  carriers  of  transportation  by 
rail,  by  highway,  by  water,  and  In  the  air. 
are  Imposed  upon  and  collected  from  the 
users  of  such   transportation;    and 

"Whereas  millions  of  dollars  In  revenues 
are  paid  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  those 
common  carriers;  and 

"Whereas  the  tax  upon  the  transportation 
of  freight  by  reason  of  the  transportation 
of  raw  materials  to  the  point  of  manufacture 
and  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to 
processing  and  ultimate  distribution  to  the 
consumer,  frequently  has  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect resulting  In  a  heavy  and  burdensome  tax 
upon  the  finished  product  and  the  consumer 
thereof;    and 

"Whereas  such  excise  taxi's  on  trans- 
portation by  reason  of  the  distance  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  markets 
for  Mississippi  products,  agriculture,  horti- 
cultural, and  manufactured.  Impose  a  heavy 
and  undue  burden  upon  Mississippi  ship- 
pers and  also  tend  to  burden  tourist  travel 
to  and   from   the  State  of  Mlssl.sslppl;   and 

"Whereas  the  continuance  of  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  upon  common  carrier  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property  Is  no 
longer  necessary:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre.ientativrs 
Of  the  State  of  Mis.-iissippi  {the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  we  respectfully  urge 
and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property;  be  it  further 

•■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  respec- 
tive houses  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  " 

Two  resolutions  adopted  at  the  60th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
at  Hal  Harboiu-.  Pla..  relating  to  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  and  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Park 
City  Mines  Co..  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
relating  to  relief  for  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
signed  by  George  Benson,  of  Chicago,  111., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  relief  for  class  I  railroads;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  employees  of  Hyde  Park  Postal  Station, 
Chicago,  111  ,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the 
passage  of  the  postal  pay  raise  bill,  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MALMO  FARMERS 
UNION  LOCAL,  AITKIN  COUNTY, 
MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  on 
May  16,  1958.  the  Malmo  Farmers  Union 
Local  of  Aitkin  County,  Minn  ,  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  that  all  wheat  pro- 
ducers vote  in  favor  of  price  supports  and 
marketing  quotas  on  the  1959  crop,  and 
that  additional  effort  he  made  to  seek  an 
improved  farm  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  t>elnK  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore.stry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  wheat  Is  produced  by  some  farm- 
ers  In    the   cciunty;    and 

Whereas  the  price  of  wheat  In  1959  will  be 
directly  afTected  by  the  results  of  the  June 
20  wheat  election;  and 

Whereas  a  vote  In  favor  of  wheat  supports 
and  marketing  quotas  for  1959  will  make 
a  difference  of  about  80  cents  a  bushel  In  the 
price  of  wheat  for  the  farmer,   and 

Whereas  a  lowering  of  farm  prices  on 
wheat  or  other  farm  commodities  can  only 
result  In  loss  of  purchasing  power,  a  slump 
In  business  and  employment  In  our  rural 
trade  centers:  and 

Whereas  a  large  volume  of  necessary  fnrm 
purchases  for  repairs,  replacements  and  Im- 
provements Is  being  delayed  by  the  lack  of 
farm  buying  power,  and 

Whereas  nothing  would  be  solved  by  end- 
ing firm  8upix)rts  and  marketing  quotas  on 
wheat,  since  surpluses  cannot  be  cured  by 
expanding  prcxluctlon.  and  farm  Income  cai;- 
nut  be  raised  by  lowering  prices;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Malmo  Farmers  Union  Local  of  Aitkin 
County,  State  of  Minnesota,  urge  all  wheal 
producers  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  election 
to  be  held  on  June  20  and  that  they  vote  in 
favor  of  price  supports  and  marketing  quotas 
on  the   1959  crop;    and   be   it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  farmers,  business- 
men, workers,  and  all  other  persons  Inter- 
ested In  the  prosperity  of  this  community, 
unite  in  seeking  an  Improved  farm  program, 
seeking  to  achieve  «arUvprtr^  for  wheat 
and  other  farf»— -t^ommodllles;  \  and  be  It 
finally  / 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
given  to  newspapers  In  this  area,  and  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
In  Congress  from  Minnesota  and  to  other 
Interested  officials. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  CrOVER- 
NORS  of  MINNESOTA  STATE  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
tKjard  of  governors  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association  concerning  a  va- 
cancy on  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals. 
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T  ask  unanimous  co!isent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  t.^e  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordert?d  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  a  vacancy  exists  on  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Ap  >eals:  and 

Whereas  a  major  portion  of  the  workload 
of  this  court  consists  of  appeals  from  the 
Patent  Office  In  patent  and  trademark  cases, 
which  are  heard  on  the  record  from  the  Pat- 
ent Office  without  th«  benefit  of  expert  or 
other  testimony  In  ofx-a  court  even  though 
highly  technical  or  scientific  jwlnts  are  often 
in  Issue:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Bsr  Association  recom- 
mends that  the  vacancy  on  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appwa  s  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  lawyer  who  Is  exp>erlenced  and 
trained  In  patent  and  trademark  law,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  au- 
thorities of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
Interested  In  and  responsible  for  appoint- 
ments to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

RESOLUTION  OF  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE, FI^ANKLIN,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Franklin.  Minn  .  concerning  the  use 
of  industrial  alcohol,  blended  with  gaso- 
line, as  a  fuel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  t>einR  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Franklin   Minn  .  May  5,  1958 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  village  of 
Franklin  held  in  the  community  hall  on  this 
5th  day  of  May  1958,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  to  be  submitted  to  Sena- 
tors HuMPHRET  and  Thye  for  consideration: 

"1  Be  it  resolved.  That  corn  and  wheat 
grown  on  the  farms  of  these  United  States 
contain  the  Ingredient  to  make  a  high  per- 
centage of  Industrial  alcohol.  Through  re- 
search and  by  actual  use  It  has  been  proven 
that  thl»  Industrial  alcohol  blended  with 
gasoline  makes  an  excellent  fuel  for  all  en- 
gines and  motors  using  a  gasoline  as  lis 
power.  In  many  respects  It  Is  superior  to 
straight  gasoline  because  when  blended  with 
gasoline  it  prevents  any  freezing  in  the  gaao- 
llne  line  or  carburetor.  It  prevents  all  hard 
caibon  within  the  motor  lUelf,  giving  the 
motor  longer  life,  more  consistent  power, 
more  mileage  per  gallon  and  less  corrosion  to 
tlie  wearing  parts  within  the  motor. 

"2  Be  \t  resolved.  That  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment build  15  of  the.se  Industrial  alcohol 
plants  throughout  the  corn  and  wheat  grow- 
ing areas  of  this  Nation.  The  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  each  plant  should  l)e  the  consump- 
tion of  8.000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  said  Industrial 
alcohol." 

The  following  benefits  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  operation  of  these  15  manu- 
facturing plants: 

(a)  It  will  eliminate  the  entire  surplus  of 
corn  and  wheat  grown  each  year  In  the 
United  States. 

(b)  It  win  restore  the  small-farm  family 
back  to  the  farm  which  has  made  thU 
country  great. 

(c)  It  will  take  our  Federal  OoTemment 
out  of  the  sou  bank  and  other  giveaway 
agencies. 


(d)  It  will  keep  our  farm  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farms  where  they  want  to  be;  and 
by  the  same  token,  diminish  our  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

(e)  It  will  centralize  different  types  of 
farming  to  those  areas  best  suited  for  such 
farming  t>ecause;  the  wheat  and  corn  grow- 
ing areas  will  discontinue  the  production  of 
other  crops. 

(f )  It  will  centralize  the  beef  and  hog  In- 
dustry to  the  area  of  these  plants  where  it 
belongs.  This  Industry  should  be  where  the 
proper  feeds  are. 

(g)  In  the  plants  where  this  industrial 
alcohol  is  manufactured  a  byproduct  of  mash 
or  malt  Is  left  after  the  alcohol  Is  extracted 
which  makes  an  excellent  food  for  the  fat- 
tening of  cattle  and  hogs. 

(h)  These  plants  will  be  self-sustaining 
and  will  eliminate  the  Federal  Government 
from  giving  away  about  $700  million  a  year 
In  the  soil-bank  program  that  we  now  have. 

(K  TTiese  plants  located  along  the  large 
rivers  of  the  corn  and  wheat  growing  areas 
will  require  dams  being  built  to  Insure 
ample  water  supply  during  dry  periods. 
These  dams  can  be  so  constructed  that  they 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  flood  control,  which 
In  turn,  will  save  many  lives  and  many  mil- 
lions  of    dollars    each    and    every    year. 

(J)  These  plants  will  Increase  our  reserve 
of  crude  oil  1  year  In  every  10  years  of  the 
future,  which  In  turn,  will  give  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  sclentis*  more  time 
to  perfect  the  atomic  power  before  our  oil 
reserves   are   completely  exhausted. 

(ki    It    will     save    the    taxpayers    of     this 

Nation  many  hundred  million  dollars  each 

year,  and  by  the  same  token,  eliminate  the 

continual   controversies   of    class    legislation. 

George  W.  Colwell, 

President. 
E.  W.  Hall, 

Secretary. 


USE  OF  THE  CORN  TASSEL  AS 
NAIIONAL  FLORAL  EMBLEM- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs  Kermit 
V.  Haugan,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  adding 
the  voice  of  that  organization  to  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  and  numerous 
other  organizations  and  individuals  who 
favor  making  the  corn  tassel  our  nation- 
al floral  emblem,  and  urging  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105,  which  would  accomplish 
this. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  consists  of  400  clubs  in  78 
counties  in  Minnesota  with  over  10,000 
members.  Mrs.  Haugan  states  in  her 
letter:  "A  nation  that  adopts  a  humble 
symbol  such  as  com  will  certainly  win 
friends  internationally  over  one  that 
would  adopt  a  symbol  synonymous  with 
luxury." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
In  convention  assembled  In  Minneaixjlis 
on  May  15,  1958,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Cork  Tasseb.  as  the  NATtoNAL  Floral 
Emblkm 

Whereas  most  nations  have  a  floral  em- 
blem to  be  recognized  as  their  national  sym- 
bol, Willie  our  country  lias  made  no  such 
choice:  and 


Whereas  corn  Is  native  to  our  United 
States,  Is  characteristic  of  our  land.  Is  grown 
In  every  State,  was  cultivated  originally  by 
the  Indians  here,  continued  by  the  farmers 
to  become  the  most  widely  culUvaled  food 
crop  of   the  world:    and 

Whereas  corn  kept  alive  our  Pilgrims 
through  perilous  winters  and  was  sent  by 
them  to  England  to  pay  for  their  Mayflower 
crossing;    and 

Whereas  the  corn  tassel  has  a  glory  all  its 
own,  blooming  through  many  weeks,  then  to 
live  again  In  seed  which  became  the  first  ex- 
port from  our  present  United  States;  There- 
fore, we  hereby 

ResoU^e.  Ti&i  In  gratitude  we  should  hon- 
or corn,  the  genesis  of  our  history,  our  agri- 
culture, our  economy,  by  adopting  for  our 
national  flower,  the  corn  tassel. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS OP  GERMAN  DESCENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  on  May  24  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  speaking,  along  with  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  sixth 
German-American  Day  sponsored  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Citizens  of  Ger- 
man Descent  at  Schuetzen  Park,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J. 

It  was  an  impressive  meeting,  appro- 
priately commemorating  the  many  great 
contributions  to  our  national  life  made 
by  Americans  of  German  descent. 

At  the  meeting  the  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  proposing  certain 
steps  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  ed- 
ucational system.  In  compliance  with 
its  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution.    Sixth    German-American    Day, 
Mat  25.  1958 

Whereas  the  Federation  of  American  Citi- 
zens of  German  Descent  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc.,  and  cooperating  societies 
throughout  the  United  States  are  the  repre- 
sentative and  recognized  voices  of  a  large 
group  of  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  Is  producing  sci- 
entists, chemists,  engineers,  etc  ,  at  so  rapid 
a  rate  and  in  so  great  an  excess  in  number 
of  those  graduated  and  graduating  from  our 

colleges  and  univerBlties  at  the  present  time; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
Russia  Is  an  eminent  danger  to  us  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  greatest  and  ever-increas- 
ing  threats  to  our   national   security:   Be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Government  to 
take  Imniedlate  steps  to  correct  this  alarm- 
ing situation  by  revising  and  Improving  our 
educational  system  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  students  of  a  proven  and  high  Intelli- 
gence quotient  to  receive  an  education  com- 
parable to  and  surpassing  any  such  stand- 
ards of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  such  educa- 
tion to  be  at  the  complete  expense  of  our 
Government.  Including  tuition,  living  ex- 
penses, and  jjersonal  allowances.  Such  a 
plan  should  be  Initiated  by  removing  such 
children  as  herein  referred  to  at  the  age  of 
16  from  the  regular  high  schools  and  plac- 
ing them  In  special  colleges  so  provided  by 
our  Government.  Also  Included  In  this  plan 
would  be  the  testing  of  all  school  children 
at  the  third-grade  level:  and  those  with 
resultant  high  Intelligence  quotients  and 
recognized  superior  Intelligence  would  be 
removed  from  the  ordinary  grade  school,  and 
at  this  early  age,  be  enrolled  In  a  special 
school  designed  for  those  of  such  intel- 
ligence; 
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Resolved.  That  In  the  Interest  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  and  in  the  endurance 
of  our  people's  ever-cherished  principles, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  be  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States,  and 
copies  to  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  and  H. 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

(As  drawn  up  by  George  L.  Kundmullcr. 
26  Kennedy  Terrace.  West  wood.  N.  J.) 


May  20 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WATKINS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Federal  lands 
for  certain  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah 
(Rept.   No.    1644)  . 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  10349.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion by  exchange  of  certain  properties  within 
Death  Valley  National  Monument.  Calif.,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1645). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  (b^  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Dome.stic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  ad- 
ministration of  farm  programs  by  demo- 
cratically elected  farmer  committeemen 
(Rept.  No.  1646). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLlTnON 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  re.solution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  fust  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent.  tJie  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IVES: 
8.3921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  TUl- 
ner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3922.  A   bill   to   amend    the  Labor  Man- 
agement  Relations   Act,    1947,    to   make   un- 
lawful   the   collection   of   fees  or  charges   by 
labor  unions  for,  or  in  connection   with,  the 
unloading  of  the  cart^o  of  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request)  : 
S.  3923.  A  bill  to  add  certain   public  lands 
In  California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation, 
the     Pauma     Indian     Reservation,     and     the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr   HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  : 
S.  3924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Inter- 
County  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co.   of   Fort 
Myers,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Douglas,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Him- 
PHRET,  and  Mr.  Aiken)  : 
S.  3925.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized  to   be   appropriated   for  each   fiscal 
year  for  the  programs  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices provided  for  by  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nfubergeb  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  an  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  fissionable  materials  In  a  tract  of  land 
In  Leon  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  3927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nclrnnc*- 
ment  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Leif  J.  Sverdrup,  United 


States  Army  Reserve  (retired)  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list;  to 
th(*  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Symington  when 
he   introduced   the   above   bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SYMINGTON: 

S  J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placing  of  suitable  memorials  by  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
marking  and  commemorating  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INCREASED  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
CHILD  AND  MATERNAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
hardly  more  than  a  week  a^o  I  .spoke  on 
the  urgent  need  for  consideration  of  my 
bill.  S.  3504.  to  raise  the  statutoiy  limit 
on  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children  services  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  $25  million  for  each  fLscal 
year.  At  tliat  time  I  told  of  a  new  pro- 
gram for  open  heart  surgerj-  that  gives 
hope  to  cliildren  with  crippled  hearts 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  lanpuish- 
ing  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Today  I 
am  calling  for  Senate  action  on  another 
program,  child  welfare  services.  This  is 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  State 
child  welfare  agencies  which  is  less  ea.sily 
"ramatized  but  is  just  as  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  children,  and  of  our 
country. 

The  .same  rea.son.«?,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  gave  in  a  Senate  speech  of 
March  17,  1958  as  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  statutory  increase  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  childien  ac- 
tivities of  tiie  Children's  Bureau  also  ap- 
ply to  their  child  welfare  services.  The 
increases  in  costs,  in  our  child  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel, affect  the  administration  of  a 
child  adoption  program  just  as  they  do 
a  program  for  providing  artificial  arms 
and  legs  for  children.  It  is  the  undivided 
opinion  of  the  many  authorities  on  the 
activities  of  the  Childron's  Bureau  with 
whom  I  have  conferred  that  their  three 
children's  programs  should  move  for- 
ward together.  Welfaie  services  to  chil- 
dren are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
health  services. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  for  the  social  well-being  of 
all  children,  that  there  be  social  services 
available  in  all  States  and  counties. 
However,  today  we  find  that  only  52  per- 
cent of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  available  the  services  of  a  full  time 
public  service  worker.  In  those  counties 
fortunate  enough  to  have  these  services 
the  average  ratio  of  child  welfare 
workers  to  child  population  is  1 
worker  per  10.000  children.  A  natural 
result  of  this  pitifully  small  number  of 
trained  personnel  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  wide  gaps  in  our  Nation's  child 
welfare  services. 

Our  courts  are  finding  themselves 
without  the  services  of  welfare  workers 
In  divorce  and  other  ca.ses  involving  the 
custody  and  .'support  of  minor  children. 
Often  when  dealing  with  situation.s  In- 
volving the  de.sertion  and  neglect  of 
minor.s  the  Court  must  turn  to  lay  peo- 
ple without  proper  training  for  advice. 
Another  typical  problem  of  the  States  \k 
the  strengthening  and  improvement  of 


adoption  services.  Babies  are  being  sold 
in  the  black  market  for  profit  at  the  same 
time  that  State  and  coimty  adoption 
agencies  are  being  criticized  for  not 
meeting  couples'  requests  for  children  to 
adopt.  In  order  to  wipe  out  the  black 
market  sale  of  children,  help  must  be 
piovided  to  the  State  agencies  in  plan- 
ning for  the  welfare  of  children  who 
presently  are  being  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  If  more  Federal  funds  were  au- 
thorized for  these  child-welfare  pro- 
grams, and  for  the  many  other  child 
welfare  activities  in  need  of  financial  aid 
which  time  does  not  allow  me  to  men- 
tion, not  only  could  additional  trained 
workers  be  supported,  but  also  more  State 
and  local  funds  would  be  drawn  out 
by  the  incentive  of  increased  Federal 
support. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Introduction 
of  S.  3504  several  members  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  assist  me  any 
way  po.s.sibIe  in  my  endeavor  to  in- 
crease the  statutory  limit  for  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children 
services.  Today,  some  of  tliem  are  join- 
ing with  me  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  raise  the  statutory  limit  for  child 
welfare  services  aa  an  indication  of  not 
only  their  support  of  this  particular  ac- 
tivity, but  also,  for  the  other  two  pro- 
grams of  the  Children's  Bure.-iu  which 
arc  included  in  S.  3504.  Therefore,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  introduce  a  bill  whicli 
would  raise  the  statutory  limit  on  clnld 
welfare  services  to  $25  million.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3925  >  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fi.scal  year  for  the  programs  of 
child  welfare  services  provid'^d  for  by 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  NEt;nERCER  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  ordeied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  521  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
each  flTcal  year,  beginning  with  the  fl'rnl 
year  ending  June  30.  1958,  the  sum  of  912 
million."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••for 
each  fl",cal  year  beginning  after  Jime  30, 
1958.  tlie  sum  of  $25  million  " 

Srr  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,    1958. 


ADVANCEMENT  ON  RETIRED  LIST 
OF  MAJ.  GEN.  LEIF  J.  SVERDRUP 
TO  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERAI^BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  most  unusual  to  find  a  man  who  has 
built  simultaneously  a  record  of  the 
liiphest  honors  in  civilian  life  and  in  the 
Military  Establishment.  Such  a  man  is 
Maj.  Gen.  L.  J.  Sverdrup,  United  States 
Army  Reserve,  retired,  of  St    Louis    Mo 

On  May  15,  1958,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army  personally  pre- 
sented to  General  Sverdrup  an  oak  leaf 
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cluster  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  General  Sverdrup  first  received 
the  Distlngtiished  Service  Medal  for  his 
work  imder  Oenersd  MacArthur  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  during  World  War  U. 

No  armchair  strategist.  General  Sver- 
drup also  holds  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  In 
action  against  the  enemy  in  the  Philip- 
pines early  in  1945.  This  medal,  award- 
ed by  direction  of  President  Roosevelt, 
was  pinned  on  by  General  MacArthur 
with  the  comment.  "Here  is  the  engi- 
neer-soldier at  his  best." 

General  Sverdrup  holds  virtually  every 
medal,  short  of  the  Congressional  Medal, 
which  his  country  can  bestow  on  a  mili- 
tary man— the  DSC.  the  DSM  with  clus- 
ter, the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Additionally,  he  holds  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm,  a  French  decoration 
from  World  War  I:  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire,  from  World  War  II;  the 
Distinguished  Service  Star  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  the  Commander  with  star  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Olav,  awarded  by  the 
King  of  Norway,  his  native  land. 

In  civilian  life,  similar  honors  have 
been  won  by  this  extraordinary  citizen 
of  Missouri.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica have  presented  him  with  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award,  the  highest  honor  avail- 
able to  adult  supporters  of  the  Scout 
movement.  The  University  of  Missouri 
presented  him  with  its  award  in  en- 
gineering; the  University  of  Minnesota 
chose  him  for  its  gold  medal  award  for 
the  alumnus  of  the  year;  and  for  the 
year  1956,  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat chose  him  as  its  "man  of  the  year  " 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
his  coimtry,  his  State,  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Although  he  ha.s  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  public  affairs,  both 
military  and  civilian,  he  has  also  for 
more  than  30  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  farflung  operations  of  his  consult- 
ing engineering  organization,  on  whose 
projects  the  sun  literally  never  sets. 


General  Sverdrup,  last  January,  re- 
tired from  active  participation  in  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve,  but  despite 
this  so-called  retirement,  he  continues 
to  serve  as  required  on  various  military 
committees  where  his  background  and 
experience  are  sought. 

An  immigrant  to  this  coimtry  as  a 
yotmg  man  just  prior  to  World  War  I, 
General  Sverdrup  represents  in  its  high- 
est sense  the  American  success  story. 
Just  as  he  regards  himself  fortunate  to 
have  adopted  this  country,  this  coimtry 
and  his  community  in  turn  are  fortunate 
in  the  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leif  J. 
Sverdrup.  United  States  Army  Reserve, 
retired,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral on  the  retired  list. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3927)  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leif  J. 
Sverdrup.  United  States  Army  Reserve, 
retired,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral on  the  retired  list,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Symington,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Rkcosd.  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  Wisconsin 
State  Republican  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
Wi£.,  on  March  24,  1958. 

Article   entitled    "Soviet    World   Air   Chal- 
lenge  Grows."   published   In   the   Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  25,  1958. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Article  by  Senator  NEtrBZRCES  In  tribute  to 
ex-Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  publiehed  In 
the  Progressive  magazine  for  June  1958. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  mtended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  3910) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  puri>oses,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


COPPER  PRODUCTION  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  25,  and  26,  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  four  articles  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomenal economic  growth  of  my  home 
State  of  Arizona.  There  was  one  dark 
spot  on  the  horizon  at  that  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  spot  remains.  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  unhappy  state  of  our 
domestic  mining  industry  generally,  and 
to  the  copper  industry  specifically.  Since 
I  last  spoke  to  my  colleagues  about  this 
situation,  the  outlook  has  worsened,  with 
many  of  the  copper  producers  in  Arizona 
and  in  the  West,  generally,  laying  oflf 
workers  and  curtailing  production. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
now,  as  the  Senate  prepares  to  consider 
extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  as  well  as  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  is  a  good  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  long  look  at  what  can  happen  and 
at  what  is  happening  to  our  own  indus- 
tries, as  the  result  of  cheap  foreign  labor 
which  competes  with  America's  well-paid 
workers.  Although  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  the  dis- 
parity between  wage  rates  m  the  United 
States  and  those  in  competing  foreign 
nations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a  tabu- 
lation which  graphically  illustrates  the 
labor  cost  advantage  that  foreign  copper 
producers  enjoy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


\\'age  data  in  mining  induxtry  in  rpecified  countries 


Country 

PaU> 

Wages  or  earnings 

Exchange  rate 

Equivalent  In  Tnited  Stat»"S 
dollars  per  day 

South  .\merlca: 

Boll  vis 

1957 

Xoveml>er  1955. 

1057 

1954 

1957 

1957 

Bs221.nnn  p«>r  month.  Averagp  warp  In  naflona!- 
ii«<l  niini'.s  (mainly  tini.  Fringe  i>eni'fits  equal 
aixHit  30  iM-rcent  of  payroll. 

Chil$f^  per  day  (8  hoursi.  Averapo  wap»>  in 
ropp«»r  minf*.  Frmpe  N'm-fits,  avora^e  pai'i  for 
overtlnjo.  7th  day  pay.  bonuses,  famiiy  allow- 
ances', Chilt5»ltf  p«T  day. 

S/31)  t>rr  day.  Avprtige  eamlnp,  tnoludinir  frinjre 
Ixiuflt.s  (or  ovprtiine,  vacations,  holidays,  7tii 
diiy  pay  and  honai.  .'^ome  larRe  firms  may  in 
addition  supply  bousme,  but  uo  e.'<t!mat<'  is 
available  ol  the  averape  aiiditionai  fnnpt"  ix-ne- 
fit.i  (or  boat,  lieht,  hospital Irat ion,  and  oom- 
mus-sarv  prDlucts  which,  at  wholesale,  equal 
about  30  [leroent  of  base  earning,  or  SA>  per  day. 

Ui.s.  M.  i»T  month.  .\verii<se  f^ninjis  (or  native 
uiiderKTOund  workers  in  metal  mining. 

t2S  «n  per  day.  Averapp  wape  In  lead  and  ttnc 
mines.  IncliidinR  7tli  day  pay.  Krlntte  benefits 
include  i«iid  vacations,  me<iical  cire,  ix'n.'ions, 
life  Insurunc**,  scliools,  workmen'.s  compensa- 
tion. Where  housing  is  provided  Uiis  may 
8vera<r(>  45  r*rcpnt. 

tl*2  \»i  liour.  .Wcrap-  hourly  eaminps  for  cop- 
per mininff.  Frintre  benefits,  which  are  in  a<1di- 
tlon  to  -^verajre  hourly  earnings,  are  eslmiated 
at  over  lt>  percent  of  payroll. 

Bsl,000-US«.118 

Chiljl- US$.0016 

s;i  =  rs*.0525 

LKfl-rS*2.80 

»1  =  U5$0.06 

$1.04,  without  fringe  benefits. 

Chile 

$1.78,   fringe   benefiU   <rf   Cha$509 

Peru......... ..... ...... 

included. 
$1.57.'>,  frinee  benefits— l.  *.   owr- 

Korthera  Rhodesia,  nsUve  labor.. 

North  .\merica: 
Mexico 

time,    vacations.    hoIlda\-5,     .th 
day  pay  and  bonus,  Included. 

$0.90,  without  fringe  benefits. 
$2.3^,  fringe  benefits,  except  7th 

A  rlvAnft 

day  pay,  excluded. 
$19.36,  without  fringe  benefits. 

N"oT«.— The  free  nit  of  excliange  w»s  ii9e<l  in  e»ch  case,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 

dollar  equlvuieut. 


Boorw:  Wafje  daU  In  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico  from  U.  8.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Wage^  In  .Vorthem  Rhodesia  from  ^  ear 
Book  of  Labor  Statistics,  IttSfi,  published  by  the  International  Labor  Ofhoe,  CJoneva. 
\N  agta  in  Arizona  as  reported  by  the  Arizona  Dei>artmem  of  Mineral  Keaouroes. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  Is 
It  surprising  that  the  Arizona  producers 
who  pay  $19.36  a  day  to  labor,  exclusive 
of  fringe  benefits,  are  hard  pressed  to 
compete  with,  let  us  say,  Peruvian  pro- 
ducers who  pay  their  workers  $1.60  a 
day,  or  with  northern  Rhodesian  pro- 
ducers who  pay  80  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  is  not  one 
Senator  who  does  not  recognize  the  pres- 
ent copper  situation  as  a  distinct  danger 
to  one  of  our  basic  industries.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  what  to  do  about  it. 

There  are  several  alternatives  which 
can  be  considered  by  the  Congress.  I 
know  that  none  of  us  would  countenance 
lowering  American  wages  to  meet  com- 
petition. We  can,  then,  do  one  of  tliree 
things;  We  can  set  import  quotas  or  we 
can  enact  protective  tariffs  or  we  can 
subsidize  our  domestic  producers.  Of 
course,  we  could  just  sit  by  and  watch 
our  domestic  producers  flounder  and  dis- 
appear, while  we  spent  hours  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  debating  about  where  we 
could  send  another  shipload  of  American 
economic  aid  or  where  we  could  enter 
into  another  trade  agreement  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  anotlier  doubtful  ally.  We 
could  choose  the  last-mentioned  course, 
Mr.  President,  but  I,  for  one,  do  not  care 
to  work  myself  into  a  frenzy  over  for- 
eign economies  while  our  own  is  suffer- 
ing from  competition  over  which  it  has 
no  control. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  16,  1958,  I. 
along  with  other  Senators,  including  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  HaydenI.  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2998,  which  would  (a»  reestablish  the 
excise  tax  on  imports  of  copper  at  the 
original  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound;  (b)  in- 
crease the  peril-point  price,  below  which 
the  tax  becomes  effective,  from  24  cents 
to  30  cents  a  pound;  and  (c»  provide  that 
the  tax  will  be  suspended  automatically 
whenever  the  market  price  is  at  or  above 
the  peril  point.  Except  for  the  last  fea- 
ture, the  proposed  legislation  involves  no 
principle  or  policy  that  Congress  has  not 
already  adopted  with  respect  to  copper. 
Congress  is  asked  merely  to  reexamine 
the  specific  figures,  in  the  light  of  radi- 
cally changed  economic  conditions,  and 
to  make  adjustments  which  the  evidence 
shows  to  be  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  peril-point  approach 
is.  to  me,  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  protect  our  domestic  industry  for  all 
time;  but  until  the  standard  of  living  in 
foreign  countries  is  brought  more  nearly 
Into  balance  with  our  own,  our  local  pro- 
ducers will  need  the  help  of  Congress. 
One  of  the  Ironic  things  about  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  foreign  competitors  were  put  into 
business  with  American  economic  aid  and 
technical  as.sistance.  A  further  compli- 
cating fact  is  that  our  own  domestic  pro- 
duction was  vastly  increased  because  of 
Government  interest  in  expanding  our 
domestic  copper  capability. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  Metal 
Reporter  for  May  17,  1958,  an  article 
which  outhnes  what  Australia  is  doing  to 
protect  her  copper  producers  from  for- 
eign cheap-labor  competition.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article, 
entitled  "Duty,  Bounty  Plan  Set  for  Aus- 


tralian Copper  Price.**  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Duty,  Bounty  Plan  Set  roR  Austkalian 
Copper  Price 

John  McFwen,  Australian  Trade  Minister, 
nnnounrod  that  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, after  an  Inquiry  by  the  Tariff  Board, 
has  decided  to  Introduce  a  combined  duty 
and  bounty  scheme  to  stabilize  the  Australian 
price  of  copper  to  producers  at  37.186  centa 
per  pound. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  copper  block.  Ingots,  and 
pigs  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under 
all  columns  of  the  tariff  when  the  determined 
world  price  of  copper  was  30  9  centa  per 
pound.  When  the  determined  price  was  less 
than  30  9  cents  per  pound  the  duty  would 
Increase  by  $2  2^\  a  ton  for  each  Australian 
pound  by  which  the  price  fell  below  30  9 
cents  per  pound. 

With  the  addition  of  frel-ht  landing 
charges  this  should  result  In  a  landed  duty- 
paid  cost  of  not  less  than  32.115  cents  per 
pound.  This  protection  would  be  supple- 
mented by  a  boxmty  of  5  07  cents  per  pound 
on  copjjer  8f)ld  on  the  local  market. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  the  current  world  price 
of  about  24.79  cents  per  pound  posed  serious 
problems  for  Australian  copper-using  in- 
dustries, which  faced  competition  from  Ira- 
ported  copper   products. 

Tlie  Tariff  B  lard  had  recommended  that 
the  copper  Industry  should  be  assisted  by  a 
duty  only,  but  the  Government  had  decided 
that  assistance  should  be  partly  by  duty. 
partly  by  bounty. 

The  largest  producer.  Mount  Isa  MIne.s. 
did  not  seek  assistance  from  the  Beard,  but 
had  provided  confidential  In/ormatlon  on  lu 
oi>eratlons. 

Tlie  Tariff  Board  said  In  lt«  report  that  two 
major  underground  mines.  Muunt  Isa  and 
Pcko.  could  continue  to  operate  profitably 
on  the  basis  of  disposal  of  40  percent  of  their 
production  on  the  home  market  at  close  to 
37  186  centa  per  pound,  and  the  sale  of  the 
rcmalndor  abroad  at  around  27.046  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President.  I 

think  Australia's  action  sliould  be  closely 
studied  by  this  body.  Although  Aus- 
tralia produces  only  about  56.000  tons  of 
copper  a  year,  she  is  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  .see  that  her  domestic  copper 
industry  does  not  become  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  international  agreements. 
Mr.  President,  companion  lepblation 
to  Senate  bill  2998  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  urge  that  committee  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  take  prompt 
action  on  a  matter  which  is  vital  to  our 
Western  economy. 


NOTES  ON  POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP; 
ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  CLARK 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  story  is  one  of  the  rare, 
happy  developments  in  American  poli- 
tics of  a  fresh,  clean,  vigorous  group 
of  dedicated  men  who  assume  respon- 
sibility for  government  in  their  local 
community.  This  happened  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1949  and  1951,  when  Joseph 
S.  Clark  became  city  comptroller,  and 
then  mayor. 

In  the  current  Is.sue  of  Harper'!?  maga- 
zine Senator  Clark  tells  a  remarkable 


revealinpr  story  of  "Operation  Clean 
Government."  Through  his  experience 
in  bringing  light  and  truth  to  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  as  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. Senator  Clark  established  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  com- 
petent administrators  In  America.  His 
record  as  an  immensely  capable  United 
States  Senator  demonstrates  that  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  any  office  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Notes  on  Political  Leadership, 
the  lead  article  in  Harper's  magazine, 
written  by  Senator  Clark,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOTTi?  ON  PoLmcAL  I.EADrasHrp 

(By  Hon  Josephs  Ci^rk.  U  S  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania) 
Late  one  afternoon  In  the  fall  of  19t3. 
I  was  sunning  myself  on  the  terrace  of  an 
Air  Force  billet  at  26  Fero7.'hah  Road,  New 
Delhi.  India,  looking  through  a  copy  of  Life 
mag.izlne.  Tliere  was  a  picture  of  Bill  Bullitt 
In  a  chesterfield  and  homburg  Inspectliig 
slum  property  In  Philadelphia  BUI  was  run- 
ning for  mayor  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
agalnrt  Barney  Samuel,  the  Incumbent  Re- 
publican. 

I  thought  to  myself:  "Thafs  what  Im 
going  to  do  when  the  war  Is  over  and  I  get 
out  of  this  uniform  '■  World  War  II  was 
really  Just  beginning  then  so  far  as  we  In 
the  Chlna-Burraa-Iudia  theater— known  In 
the  Pentagon  as  those  ••Confused  Bums  In 
Indla^ — were  concerned.  Two  years  went 
by  before  I  turned   In  my  Air  Force  suit. 

While  I  was  overseas,  oil  was  dlccovrred  at 
my  mother's  family  home  at  Avery  I^land. 
La  When  I  came  back  to  Philadelphia  I 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  serlou.-^ly  pidng 
Into  politics.  I  had  only  dabbled  In  it  dur- 
ing the  •thirties,  fur  I  had  been  pretty  well 
occupied  with  making  a  living  out  of  the 
law. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  Philadelphia  was 
]o<iklng  for  new  blood  In  1946  De;  pite  the 
long  record  of  Republican  mhrule.  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  not  elected  a  mayor  since  1884 
and  the  Republican  political  machine  was 
Bolldly  entrenched.  The  depres.'!(.n  had  cre- 
ated a  Democratic  Party  where  n(<ne  had 
existed  before,  but  allhouirh  It  came  cIom 
to  winning  the  mayor's  cfflje  In  1935  tnd 
1939,  Bill  Bullitt  took  a  bad  beating  In  1043 
When  1947  rolled  around.  Democratic  chance* 
were  dim  Indeed 

Luckily.  I  found  myself  In  excellent  com- 
pany when  I  first  got  Involved  In  local  poli- 
tics. Dick  DUworth  and  Jim  Finneijan  had 
also  come  back  from  the  war  interested  in 
working  with  the  Democratic  Party.  By  the 
spring  of  1947  the  three  of  us~wlth  the  help 
of  Mike  Bradley,  Democratic  city  committee 
chairman  had  moved  Into  positions  of  l(x-al 
party  Influence.  DUworth  and  I  helped 
organize  an  effective  Independent  group 
largely  through  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  Plnnegan  Wfis  Bradley's  rUht-hand 
man  at  the  city  coounlttee.  Without  Jim 
we  would  never  have  succeeded.  His  un- 
timely dsath  this  spring  deprived  our  party 
of  one  of  Its  ablest  and  most  respected 
leaders  on  the  national  as  well  as  the  local 
scene.  He  made  the  art  of  practical  politics 
an  honorable  profession. 

DUworth  made  a  valiant  but  unsuccessful 
campaign  for  the  mayors  ofTice  In  1947. 
Next  year  a  series  of  Republican  scandals 
hit  the  headlines.  In  1949,  with  PInnegan 
as  city  chairman  (Bradley  having  become 
collector  of  the  port),  DUworth  was  elected 
city    treasurer    and    I    city    controller.     Two 


years  later  I  was  mayor,  DUworth  was  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  Flnnegan  was  president 
of  City  Council.  A  new  dty  charter  waa 
approved  and  the  Democrats  controlled  th« 
Council  fourteen  to  three.  The  ball  had 
c:^rtalnly  been  thrown  to  me.  The  problem 
wa.'>  what  to  do  with  It. 

When  I  first  took  office  as  city  controller 
In  1950  I  came  Into  contact  with  Prank 
Short,  who  had  been  budget  clerk  under  the 
ItepubUcan  regime.  Frank  was  an  old  news- 
paper man  turned  municipal  financier  by 
accident.  In  those  prlmltlTS  days  he — to- 
gether with  Ed  Harris.  Republican  leader  of 
the  46th  ward,  and  Bill  Bhellenberger. 
formerly  an  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League — had  the  Job  of  throwing 
together  an  annual  city  budget  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Republican 
city  committee  as  expressed  through  city 
council  and  the  mayor. 

Prank  and  J.  became  warm  friends.  His 
advice  was  disinterested  and  IntelUgent. 
During  my  2  years  as  controller  I  rarely  made 
a  move  affecting  the  budget  without  first 
talking  over  the  details  with  him.  When  I 
became  mayor.  Frank  mored  over  to  the  city 
representative's  office,  where  his  newspaper 
training  and  wide  knowledge  of  city  hall 
made  him  ln\-aluable  as  a  corxsultant  on 
public  relations  In  the  widest  sense  of  that 
much  abused  term. 

One  day  in  1951  we  were  talking  together 
about  the  scandals  in  city  government. 
Frank  commented:  "They  never  would  hare 
happened  If  Judge  Lamberton  had  lived." 

•Why  not?^  I  asked. 

"Becauss  he  was  a  completely  honest 
man.'^  Frank  replied,  ••and  his  own  high 
standards  of  Integrity  spread  from  the 
mayor's  ot&ct  all  over  the  city" 

Lamberton,  an  Incorruptible  Judpe.  had 
been  drafted  to  run  as  mayor  by  the  Repub- 
lican machine  In  1939  to  save  It  from  the 
fate  worse  than  death — the  election  of  a 
Democrat.  The  maneuver  was  successful, 
but  after  slightly  more  than  a  year  in  office 
Mayor  Lamtwrton  died:  city  hall  slumped 
back  to  Its  normal  pattern  of  unimaginative 
Inefficiency  and  small-time  graft. 

The  chance  conversation  with  Frant  Short 
led  me  to  some  thinking  about  the  function 
of  leadership  in  an  urban  democracy.  Surely 
If  Lamberton^a  integrity  had  the  result  at- 
tributed to  it.  there  must  be  other  ways  In 
Which  the  lmp<u:t  of  a  mayor's  character  and 
political  philosophy  could  make  Itself  felt — 
not  only  In  local  government  but  through- 
out the  community  generally. 

An  old  and  favorite  story  of  politicians 
Involves  the  late  Senator  Clyde  Swanson  of 
Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the  first 
Cabinet  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Swanson.  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  was 
once  asked  to  what  principles  he  attributed 
his  political  success. 

"To  three  rules  of  conduct  from  which  I 
have  never  deviated, •'  he  replied.  "First: 
Be  bold  as  a  Hon  on  a  rising  tide.  Second: 
When  the  water  reaches  the  upper  deck, 
follow  the  rats.  Third,  and  most  important 
of  all;  When  In  doubt  do  right." 

Perhaps  the  second  maxim  Is  as  essential 
for  political  stirvlTsl  as  the  first  and  third 
ars  for  political  success.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  as  mayor  never  to  have  the  water 
reach  th«  upper  deck,  although  there  were 
a  couple  of  tlnxes  when  it  came  pretty  close 
to  the  gunwale.  But  often  It  seemed  wise 
to  be  bold  and.  at  least  on  occasion,  doubt 
was  resolved  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

Ths  mayor  of  a  large  city  has  heavy  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities — especially  In  a  city 
such  as  Philadelphia,  which  operates  under 
a  charter  giving  strong  powers  to  the  mayor 
and  relatively  little  authority  to  the  city 
councU.  Within  his  limited  field,  such  a 
mayor  carries  responsibilities  which  differ 
only  In  degree — not  in  kind — from  those  of 
the  President.  Philadelphia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  2  million,  ha*  more  In- 


habitants than  30  of  otir  48  States.  The 
mayor's  problems,  therefore,  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  those  of  many  a  governor.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  second  most  demand- 
ing executive  Job  In  America  Is  held  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York;  the  mayors  of  our  other 
great  cities  can  feel,  with  good  reason,  that 
they  follow  close  behind — and  that  the 
qualities  of  political  leadership  demanded  of 
a  President,  a  Governor,  and  a  big  city 
mayor  are  not  very  different. 

WHAT   DOES    A   MATOB   SZALLT   DO? 

It  Is  hard  for  a  mayor  to  plan  his  day,  for 
he  has  no  fixed  routine — or  at  least  I  was 
never  able  to  arrive  at  one.  Speaking  dates, 
to  be  sure,  are  lined  up  In  advance.  Ordi- 
nances passed  by  city  council  must  be  signed 
or  vetoed  within  10  days  of  passage;  and 
cotincU  passes  a  batch  every  week.  Cabinet 
meetings  took  2  hours  at  lunch  on  Wednes- 
days. A  large  group  of  commissioners,  depu- 
ties, and  often  their  wives,  met  with  me  in 
the  evening  four  times  a  year.  The  budget 
message  has  to  go  down  to  council  on  a  day 
In  September.  Most  of  that  month  and  all  of 
October  each  year  found  a  high  priority 
given  to  political  campaigning.  In  support 
of  candidates  for  everything  from  clerk  of 
the  quarter  sessions  court  to  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  every  February  and 
March  there  were  endless  meetings  In  the 
traditional  smoke-filled  rooms  to  work  out 
a  ■•slate"  of  candidates  which  would  pre- 
vent that  anathema  of  all  professional  poli- 
ticians: An  open  primary  fight. 

But  In  between,  I  was  never  certain  of 
what  was  coming  next.  Arriving  at  the  office 
at  8:30  a  m  .  I  would  unload  my  briefcase, 
turn  over  to  my  staff  for  processing  the 
papers  acted  on  at  home  the  evening  before, 
and  send  back  to  the  files  the  reports,  I  had 
read.  Before  leaving  the  office  around  6.  the 
mall  would  be  signed  and  the  briefcase  re- 
packed. In  between,  each  day  was  different 
and  therefore  fascinating. 

Much  of  my  time  was  spent  listening  to 
other  people's  plans  and  problems.  On  a 
typical  day,  for  example,  the  cltys  managing 
director  and  fire  commissioner  were  having 
a  rough  time  with  the  head  of  the  firemen's 
union  (they  kept  on  having  It  for  4  long 
years).  Tlie  director  of  finance  was  con- 
cerned lest  our  campaign  to  have  new  loans 
authorized  at  the  spring  primary  would  fall 
on  Its  face  (It  did).  The  city  representative 
wanted  help  In  determining  whether  to  serve 
sherry,  bourbon,  both,  or  neither,  to  Queen 
Juliana  and  Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  11  a.  m.  at  the  reception  at  the 
art  museum  (we  settled  for  sherry  In  the 
Dutch  Room).  The  city  solicitor  was  con- 
cerned because  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  re- 
fused to  admit  Negro  orphans  to  Glrard  Col- 
lege (as  this  Is  written,  the  question  is  still 
unsettled).  A  delegation  was  waiting  out- 
side to  protest  open-dump  burning  at  83d 
and  Bulst  Avenue  (we  finally  closed  the 
dump).  The  Greater  Philadelphia  Move- 
ment wanted  the  city  to  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars Into  a  new  food  distribution  center  In 
South  Philadelphia  but  Albert  M.  Greenfield 
said  It  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
(the  city  la  now  financing  the  project). 

Throughout  this  crowded  routine,  a  man 
new  to  the  mayor's  office  Is  compelled  to 
hammer  out  for  himself  the  principles  that 
should  guide  him  in  exercising  power  over 
the  life  of  a  city.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  struck  me  was  how  true — and  how 
terribly  difficult  to  apply  In  day-to-day 
reality — were  the  copybook  maxims  which 
have  been  the  old  standbys  of  political  com- 
mentators and  teachers  since  Thucydldes. 

WHERK    THX    BUCK    STOPS 

It  should  go  without  saying,  for  Instance, 
that  a  mayor  must  be  honest — not  only 
money-honest  but  InteUectually  honest. 
Honest  not  only  with  other  people  but,  even 
more  Important,  honest  with  hlmaell.    "To 


thine  own  self  be  true"  is  as  good  advice  to 
a  mayor  as  It  was  to  Laertes.  And  this  Is 
especially  difficult,  for  wishful  thinking  can 
so  easily  convert  "I  want  It"  into  "This  U 
right." 

But  simple  honesty  is  not  enough — not 
nearly  enough.  It  Is  here  that  Lincoln 
Steffens — who  spent  years  studying  corrup- 
tion In  American  cities — vastly  undwestl- 
mated  the  complexity  of  American  mu- 
nicipal government.  Steffens  thought  that 
If  the  business  Interests  would  keep  their 
dirty  hands  out  of  politics,  honest  cltteens 
would  elect  honest  officials  who  would  then 
collect  the  garbage  and  reform  the  police 
department  and  everything  would  be  fine. 
Maybe  that  was  a  sound  analysis  of  the 
problem  In  the  old  days,  but  things  are  far 
different  now.  Every  mayor  soon  learns  that 
there  are  both  honest  and  earnest  conflicts 
of  Interest  which  Involve  every  quarter  of 
the  community;  he  must  strike  a  balance 
among    them. 

An  equally  obvious  requirement  Is  that 
the  mayor  should  be  a  good  administrator. 
Harry  S  Truman,  as  President,  had  the 
cardinal  rule  of  sound  administration 
posted  on  his  White  House  desk:  ••The  buck 
stops  here."  No  matter  how  complex  the 
issue  and  however  meritorious  opposing 
plans  may  seem,  the  mayor,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, must  make  the  decisions,  and  he 
mtist  make  them  promptly  and  firmly.  He 
may  get  some  help  from  the  briefing  of 
competent  advisers,  from  prayerful — and 
preferably  secluded — thought  and  analysis, 
and  from  a  few  well-chosen  personal  con- 
tacts on  the  grass  roots  level.  But  In  the 
end  the  Chief  Executive  must  act  on  his 
own  responsibility  and  his  alone. 

This  Is  a  rule  much  easier  stated  than 
followed,  and  so  are  the  other  ancient  pre- 
cepts of  sound  administration.  Every  po- 
litical leader  wUl  agree  with  them  whole- 
heartedly, while  regretfully  remembering 
the  many  times  during  his  own  career  when 
he  violated  them.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
classics: 

Pick  able  subordinates,  delegate  respon- 
sibility, follow  up  to  see  that  orders  have 
been  carried  out,  support  yotir  administra- 
tors unless  they  are  clearly  wrong;  then 
either  fire  thMn  or  take  the  rap  yo\u«elf. 
(If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again,  I  would  not 
ap{x>int  a  half  dozen  men  whom  I  chose  at 
that  time.) 

Remember  thaf  with  each  Individual  you 
have  a  cup  of  good  will.  You  can  gulp  It 
down  or  sip  It  slowly.  And  if  you  sip — It 
tends  miraculously  to  renew  Itself.  (I  drank 
too  quickly  the  cup  of  good  will  of  at  least 
three  Phlladelphlans.  whose  resulting  oppo- 
sition delayed  or  defeated  many  a  pet  proj- 
ect.) 

Order  your  life  so  you  can  work  hard  and 
still  get  adequate  rest,  some  time  for  your 
family  and  friends,  and  a  chance  not  only 
to  keep  up  with  your  profession  but  with 
the  major  currents  of  creative  thought  In 
the  world  about  you.  (At  least  twice  a  year 
I  had  to  make  bonfires  of  the  papers  which 
had  languished  unread  In  my  briefcase  for 
months.) 

THE   AET   or   MOVING  FAST 

As  I  made  my  sometimes  fumbling  way 
through  the  administrative  labyrinth  of  the 
mayoralty  I  found,  curiously  enough,  that 
my  4  years  In  the  Air  Force  were  my  salva- 
tion. Lawyers,  as  a  rule,  get  no  experience 
In  administration.  I  did  not  even  know 
what  the  word  meant  when  I  got  myself  a 
captain^s  commission  In  August  1941.  Imag- 
ine my  Bvu-prise  on  finding  myself  a  year 
later  director  of  organizational  planning 
for  the  Air  Staff.  I  knew  nothing  about  or- 
ganization and  leas  about  planning,  and  I 
had  to  learn  fast. 

A  few  months  later  I  took  a  »-week  cram 
course  in  personnel   administration  at  the 
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Command  and  0«n«ral  Staff  School  In  Leav- 
enworth. Kana.  Next  thing  I  knew  I  waa 
In  New  DeUil  drawing  organization  charts 
in  nve  colors  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  British  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  the  Chinese  Army  and  Air  Force;  the 
Indian  Army  and  Air  Force;  the  American 
Army  engineers.  Air  Transport  Command, 
10th  Air  Force,  Air  Service  Command,  Head- 
quarters AAF  India-Burma  Theater:  Joe 
Etilwell,  Claire  Chennault,  Lord  Auchlnleck. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Lord  Louis  Mountbatt*n 
(known  as  the  Supremo,  no  kidding)  Air 
Marshal  Sir  John  Baldwin  and  his  RAP  col- 
leagues, and — finally — my  own  boss,  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  In  whose  debt 
I  shall  always  be  for  his  warm  friendship 
and  support. 

You  can't  be  a  part  of  an  organization 
which  grows  a  hundredfold — from  2,000  of- 
ficers and  20,000  men — In  4  years,  without 
learning  something  about  administration  In 
the  process.  Without  tiie  Air  Force  I  would 
have  been  lost  In  the  mayors  chair. 

Beyond  the  timeless  and  universal  rules  of 
public  ethics  and  administration,  the  politi- 
cal leader  must  also  try  to  master  a  more 
sophisticated  set  of  tactics.  The  art  of 
handling  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  him- 
self in  a  constantly  changing  local  political 
situation  can  be  very  subtle  Indeed — and  in 
learning  it  there  seems  to  be  no.  substitute 
lor  experience. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  have  Just 
won  a  great  political  victory  in  a  city  like 
Philadelphia.  Temporarily,  at  least,  you  are 
a  local  hero.  You  will  accordingly  have  a 
honeymoon  (unhappily  without  a  bride) 
during  which  you  can  accomplish  easily  a 
good  many  things  which  will  be  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  later  on. 

It  Is  important,  therefore,  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot — if  I  may  mix  a  metaphor. 
Our  reform  administration  came  Into  office 
In  January  1952,  on  a  wave  of  good  will  and 
civic  virtue  which  drowned  effective  oppo- 
sition for  well  over  a  year.  During  that 
period,  we  were  able  to  push  a  *30-m»lllon  tax 
Increase  through  a  reluctant  city  council. 
We  were  also  able  to  establish  both  the  foun- 
dations of  a  sound  personnel  system  — based 
on  merit  Instead  of  patronage — and  to  hire 
the  best  available  people  for  executive  Jobs, 
despite  the  fact  that  nome  of  them  came 
from  as  far  afield  ns  Denver  nnd  Oaklnnd. 
Cnlir,  Moreover,  the  marrlsK*  wns  still  a 
happy  one  wlien  we  beat  hnck  the  first  at- 
tack ut  the  c<m)t>lned  Republicnn  and  Demo- 
cratic organizations  to  cripple  the  new  city 
charter  in  the  sprinu  of  itffla. 

At  every  point  in  your  admlnUtrntlon 
you  will  be  subjected  to  flattery-much  of 
It,  to  be  sure,  obvious  and  nauseating,  but 
•  good  deal  of  it  subtle.  Insidious,  and  dis- 
arming. Remember,  therefore,  with  L<jrd 
Acton  that  all  power  tends  to  corrupt  and 
take  frequent  measurements  of  the  size  of 
your  head. 

There  are,  I  found,  three  good  antidotes 
for  a  swelled  head : 

1.  Subordinates  who  aren't  afraid  of  tell- 
Jng  you  the  truth.  While  there  were  many 
In  this  category.  I  was  blessed  with  two  par- 
ticularly able  and  candid  admin LstniUirs  in 
Lennox  Moak,  director  of  finance  durlns  the 
first  2  years,  and  his  successor,  Vernon  Nor- 
throp. The  former,  with  the  finesse  of  a 
battering  ram,  the  latter  with  the  skill  of 
a  trained  diplomat,  kept  the  mayor  in  his 
proper  place. 

2.  Continued  association  with  very  old 
friends  who  knew  you  before  you  became 
J!r.  Big  Frog  in  a  relatively  small  puddle. 
I  lunched  quite  often  with  four— my  college 
roommate,  Morris  Duane:  my  lifelong 
friends,  Geoffrey  Smith  and  Philip  Wallis; 
aad  my  former  law  partner,  Carroll  Wetzel' 
A  frank,  relaxed  talk  with  men  like  these 
waa  bound  to  send  one  back  to  city  hail 
W'th  a  better  understanding  ot  one's  assets 
and  llabUitles. 
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S.  A  wife  who  tempers  affection  with 
understanding  of  human  frailty.  For  thla 
there  is  no  substitute.     I   have  one  such. 

You  must  constantly  and  carefully  assess 
the  powers  of  your  office  in  relation  to  other 
power  groups.  You  must  know  where  you 
stand  with  city  council,  with  the  local 
Judiciary,  with  the  Governor  and  State  leg- 
islature, with  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  and  the  multiple 
Federal  agencies  to  which  you  will  Inevi- 
tably look  for  help. 

The  Philadelphia  charter  gives  the  mayor 
great  advantages  in  dealing  with  city  coun- 
cil. His  appointmenu  do  not  need  to  be 
confirmed;  he  has  comparative  freedom  to 
administer  as  he  sees  fit;  not  much  sub- 
stantial municipal  legislation  is  called  for. 
Only  with  respect  to  the  budget  can  the 
mayor  be  checked.  Luckily,  as  Ive  noted, 
we  got  over  the  tax  Increase  hurdle  during 
the  Initial  postelection  honeymoon.  And 
so  long  as  Jim  Finnegan  was  president  of 
the  council  all  went  well.  By  the  time  he 
left,  early  in  1955,  a  pattern  of  cooperation 
had  developed  which  even  tlie  constant  and 
bitter  rows  I  had  with  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization did  not  destroy. 

In  other  governmental  agencies — local. 
State,  and  Federal— we  cultivated  assidu- 
ously thoee  people  who  could  help  us  most, 
whether  they  were  DemocraU  or  Republi- 
cans. 

rRIENDS   AND   ENEMIES 

Another  preoccupation  that  every  prudent 
mayor  should  have  constantly  on  his  mind  is 
his  relations  with  the  local  press,  radio,  and 
TV  stations.  Here  I  found  tliat  hard  work 
pays  off  handsomely. 

When  our  reform  administration  took 
office,  many  reporters,  commentators,  and 
editors  had  a  healthy  skepticUm  about  both 
our  motives  and  our  abilities.  Some  of  them 
suspected  that  the  mayors  hat  was  high  and 
his  shirt  stuffed.  We  did  our  best  to  play 
everything  on  the  top  of  the  table— to  be 
friendly,  available,  cooperative,  and  frank. 
Gradually  thj  image  of  the  typical  Harvard 
man— whom  you  can  always  tell,  though 
not  much-began  to  dissolve  One  Incident 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  was  the  mayors  press  party  one  hot  Au- 
gust evenin«,  our  rcnditicn  of  Sweet  Adr- 
llne  at  about  midnight  was  my  outsiunding 
that  neighbors  called  the  polic*  Whai*vrr 
a  p<;lltlclnn'i  platform  may  be,  the  reportem' 
moot  importrtni  judgments  ab<jul  hini  nrs 
personal  ones,  if  he  is  tryitig  U)  cavtr  some 
ihlMit  pretentious  or  phony  luider  higlt- 
•uundlng  phru»c«,  tht-y  huau  find  it  out. 

A  political  leader  also  needs  to  know  nt 
every  minute  Just  where  he  stands  with  his 
own  party  and  the  opposition.  So  far  as  the 
Republicans  were  concerned,  we  were  lucky 
Indeed,  TTiey  were  so  demoralized  by  their 
defeat  in  1951,  so  lacking  In  leadership,  so 
inept  in  opposition,  that  for  4  years  we  were 
able  to  ignore  them.  With  the  Democrats  it 
was  different.  The  philosophy  of  our  ad- 
ministration was  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  many  of  the  loaders  of  the  city  organiza- 
tion. They  were  in  politics  for  profit  power 
and  prestige  -nothing  else.  Vet  we  could 
not  win  elections  without  them. 

So,  for  4  years  there  was  brush  warfare  for 
limited  objectives— never  massive  retaliation 
on  either  side -probably  because  neither  an- 
tagonist was  able  to  select  a  time  and  place 
of  his  own  choosing.  Each  spring  we  would 
quarrel  bitterly  over  candidates  in  the  pri- 
mary. Each  fall  we  would  kl.ss,  make  up 
and  have  pictures  taken  with  our  arms 
around  each  others  .shoulders.  I  always  kept 
thinking:  "This  spring  we  must  knock  them 
out  of  the  box" 

But  the  time  never  came.  And  In  1955 
when  question  of  the  succession  arruse  the 
organization  swallowed  Dick  Dilworth  as  Its 
candidate  for  mayor  like  a  brave  little  boy 
taking  castor  oil. 


Yet,  as  I  look  back  on  my  administration.  I 
think  that  one  of  my  most  early  miscalcula- 
tions was  thinking  that  I  could  Ignore  the 
DemocraUc  city  committee  and  get  away 
with  It.  So  far  as  defending  the  city  charter 
and  getting  our  budget  through  the  council 
were  concerned,  we  were  successful  But  for 
3  long  years  Bill  Green,  the  Democratic  city 
chairman,  and  his  ward  leaders,  held  on  to 
their  power  In  the  county  offices.  And  in  the 
State  legislature  in  Harrisburg  no  legislation 
affecting  the  city  of  Philadelphia  went 
through  without  Greens  consent.  This  sit- 
uation resulted  in  many  frustrating  failures 
and  I  had  to  eat  a  lot  of  humble  pie  Even 
today,  the  Governor  must  look  to  the  city 
committee  rather  than  to  the  mayor  If  he 
wants  help  In  carrying  out  his  State'program. 

A  succefsful  politician  must  learn  what  he 
can  expect  from  his  local  business  and  finan- 
cial leaders  and  from  organized  labor 

We  came  to  expect  nothing  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce.  Like  Its  na- 
tional parent,  it  kept  repeating  ancient  and 
obsolete  dogma.  For  67  years  it  had  got  its 
way  In  city  hall— low  taxes.  Inadequate  mu- 
nicipal services,  favors  for  those  who  would 
pay  for  them— and  It  was  Plow  to  realize  that 
times  had  changed  Yet,  I  now  feel  that  If  I 
had  been  more  Uilerant  and  friendly  toward 
the  chamber,  we  might  have  avoided  at  least 
two  rows  which  fet  our  program  back  And 
today  new  leadership  in  the  chamber  is 
giving  Mayor  Dllworib  cooperation  I  never 
could  obtain. 


WHO    SPKAKS    rOR   THE    PtnPLtr 

Fortunately,    the    chamber    did    not   speak 
for    all    the    city's    businessmen.      The    top- 
fiight   business   leadership   was   organized    in 
the  greater  Philadelphia  movement,  and   It 
was  eager  to  cotjperate.    These  men  supported 
the  Penn  Center  development  — a  vast  project 
(reported  by  James  Relchley  In  the  February 
1957   Issue   of   Harpers)    which    Is   remaking 
the  center  of  the  city.     They  develoj>ed  the 
new  Food  Distribution  Center,  replacing  the 
city's  old  and  Inefficient  markeu      And  they 
org.inlzed    and    helped    finance    the   citizens' 
charter  committee,  which  was  of  tremendous 
help  In  getting  and  keeping  our  basic  politi- 
cal reforms.    Most  of  them  were  Il*public«ns 
but  thry  were  greater  I'hiUdelphlana  before 
they   were  parfmann-  and    lht-ret,T0  as  ana- 
lous  t«j  ml  our  help  n*  wn  were  to  KPt  thfira 
Organi/,»d  Inbor  had  supported  us  on  our 
Wi.y    ui»,   although    there   were    a    few    rouah 
rnomeiMe  at  the  summit      fur  over  a  year  I 
writ   Ufiti«Tf»n(irily   at   inlds  wuh   Joe   M<  D  Mj- 
ouKh,    the    AKL    Uuder    In    Philadflphis     be- 
caii»«   of    my   own    Inrtlsasneaa      H«    wanted 
a  representative  of  labor  on  the  civil  servus 
commission,  whhh   I  did   not  think   appro- 
priute      Of  neceksity.  he  had   U>  ei»pou«e  the 
caune    of    Jim    Forbes,    fiiimb'jyant    leader    of 
the    fire   fighters'   local    union      He   was   also 
concerned    because    we    had    abrjiuhed    the 
40-hour  week  for  city  employees  2  days  after 
we    t<xjk    office— not    because    we    opp<j»ed    it 
but  because  the  lame-duck  Republican  coun- 
cil which  had  voted  It  In  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  tax  money  to  pay  for  it.    Prom  where 
Joe  sat,  he  had  a  strong  case,  and  I  shou'd 
have    been    more    sympathetic    to    the    diffi- 
culties wlilch  confronted  him  inside  his  own 
organization. 

But.  on  the  whole,  the  unions  stood  solidly 
behind  our  administration  and  asked  for  lit- 
tle they  weren't  entitled  to  Many  of  their 
leaders  served  faithfully  and  well  on  the 
nonpnid  citizen  boards  and  commissions 
which  were  an  Important  feature  of  the  new 
charter. 

winning  and  holding  the  lovalty  of  the 
civil  servants  was  a  major  undertaking  be- 
cause of  the  sleazy  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  resulting  low  morale  we  Inherited 
We  fired  a  few  crooked  cops  and  firemen, 
made  friends  with  the  AFL  blue-collar  em- 
ployees' union,  and  gave  everybody  a  long 
overdue    pay    raise.     We    finally    convinced 
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them,  1  think,  that  th«T  didn't  hmv  to 
grease  their  ward  leader's  palm  to  hold  their 
Jjbs  or  win  promotion.  I  believe  we  ended 
up  with  as  fine  a  group  of  hardworking, 
loyal,  courageous  employees  as  any  large  cor- 
poration could  boast  of. 

Finally,  a  political  leader  must  know  how 
he  stands  with  the  people,  and  what  steps 
he  should  take  to  keep  them  constantly  In- 
formed of  his  program,  so  that  he  can  rally 
popular  support  at  critical  momenta. 

Tills  was  a  major  preoccupation  for  me. 
Wo  tried  to  operate  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  We 
solicited  criticism  and  suggestions.  Once  a 
week  we  were  on  radio  explaining  our  plana 
and  programs.  Twice  a  month  we  had  tele- 
vision shows — Tell  It  to  the  Mayor,  on  which 
we  solicited  gripes  on  everything  from  trash 
collection  to  traffic  control — and  Report  to 
the  People,  on  which  I  reviewed  the  last 
month's  happenings  In  city  hall.  Press  con- 
ferences were  held  once  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion, all  reporters  could  see  the  mayor  on 
short  notice  at  any  time,  and  had  my  phone 
number  to  call  at  any  hcur.  Cabinet  otBcers 
spoke  whenever  they  were  asked. 

Through  these  channels  and  from  our  po- 
litical friends  fiowed  a  dally  stream  of  In- 
formation which  we  tried  to  dissect  at  cabinet 
meetings.  In  spite  of  a  )^ood  many  mistakes, 
I  think  we  came  fairly  <  loee  to  knowing  the 
day-to-day  public  reaction  to  what  we  were 
doing  and  to  what  exten*.  we  could  rally  sup- 
port for  our  next  move. 

HOW  HIGH  TO  AIM? 

No  matter  how  carefu  ly  a  mayor  may  re- 
memt)er  all  these  things  he  Is  not  likely  to 
succeed  unless  he  also  ri^meml>ers  his  single 
most  priceless  asset.  This  Is  simply  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  directly  elected  representative 
of  all  the  {>eop!e  In  his  city. 

They  look  to  him  for  Wadershlp.  not  to  the 
members  of  the  council  or  to  the  party  hier- 
archy. They  expect  him  to  carry  out  his 
party's  campaign  promls<'8.  They  cheer  hlxn 
If  their  interesu  are  successfully  defended, 
and  blame  him  for  any  fi.llure. 

Mo  appointed  official— city  manager,  man- 
aging director,  or  chief  administrator — can 
possibly  get  or  keep  the  \  restlge  of  an  elected 
mayor.  Tr>p  leadership  n  American  politics 
Is  never  hired;  it  is  alwiys  sleeted.  This  ts 
the  mayor's  great  atrergth.  It  Is  also  bU 
beavtsst  responaiblllty. 

Tor  the  Mseno*  of  leadership  la  to  Uftd,  not 
to  foUuw.  It  means  stsying  ahsad  of  th« 
crowd — far  enough  ahsal  so  that  people  can 
clearly  see  which  way  you  are  beading- but 
not  so  fsr  that  you  losi  sight  of  your  foi- 
lowers  and  they  of  you  Deriding  how  far 
ahead  you  ahould  be  at  any  moment  ta  a  mat- 
ter of  Intuition,  not  Bom>-thlng  you  can  settle 
according  to  the  formal  rule*  of  administra- 
tion. It  Is  said  ad  nauieam  that  politics  Is 
the  art  of  the  poesible— I  ut  In  hU  heart  every 
successful  political  extcutlve  knows  that 
what  Is  possible  depends  largely  on  the  qual- 
ity of  bis  own  leadership. 

One  great  danger  to  democracy  is  that 
power  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
react  to  new  challenges  in  obsolete  ways. 
Toynbee  has  warned  us  that  the  men  who 
have  successfully  responled  to  one  challenge 
are  rarely  able  to  sujply  the  leadership 
needed  for  the  next  one.  They  tend  to  think 
the  same  policies  and  methods  will  work 
again.     More  often  than  not.  they  won't. 

So  the  primary  function  of  sophisticated 
leadership  is  to  use  the  expterlence  of  the 
past  as  a  kind  of  arch,  through  which  to 
look  at  each  challenge  as  something  quite 
new. 

A    SHORT   DISTANCB 

Solving  these  new  problems  requires  the 
Bid  of  skilled  planners.  They  are  practically 
all  In  short  supply — whether  they  are  tech- 
nicians in  shelter,  traffi-.  water  reaouroes,  or 
race  relations.  They  cost  money.  On*  of 
the  leader's  Jobs  is  to  g<}t  that  money  at  al- 
most   any   cost.    No   mayor   of    any    major 


American  city  can  possibly  sticceed  today 
unless  he  has  at  bis  elbow  the  very  t>e6t 
planners — for  the  city,  metropolitan  area, 
and  region — that  money  can  buy;  and  money 
alone  is  not  enough.  Often  he  must  per- 
suade them  to  enter  public  service  at  con- 
siderable personal  loss. 

He  can  do  this  only  if  he  holds  a  high 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  political  leader- 
ship. 

He  must  set  worthy  goal?  for  himself,  for 
the  men  who  work  with  him,  and  for  the 
people  he  hopes  to  lead.  Nobody  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  a  mayor  with  clay  feet. 

Alexis  de  TocquevUle.  in  his  classic  study 
of  the  United  States,  concluded  that  such  a 
high  standard  of  leadership  was  impossible 
In  a  democracy.  Our  form  of  government 
was  not  suited,  he  believed,  to  "give  a  cer- 
tain elevation  to  the  human  mind  •  •  •  to 
inspire  men  with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal 
advantages,  to  form  and  nourish  strong  con- 
victions, and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  hon- 
orable devotedness."  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  democracy  was  more  likely  to 
"divert  the  moral  and  intellectual  activity 
of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort  •  •  • 
to  insure  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  to 
avoid  the  most  mlaery  to  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  comprise  it." 

I  fke  a  more  cheerful  view.  I  believe  it  is 
the  function  of  modern  democratic  leader- 
ship to  do  both — to  provide  a  floor  below 
which  mlrery  will  not  be  permitted  to  sink, 
and  also  to  provide  an  environment  in  which 
the  mind  and  spirit  can  flourish  and  rise  to 
new  heights  of  achievement.  To  do  this,  a 
leader  needs  that  sense  of  history  which  was 
always  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  such  men 
as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill.  A  mayor  does  not  come  to  office 
to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  his  city, 
any  more  than  Churchill  became  Prime  Min- 
ister to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  must  be  proud  of  his 
city's  past  and  anxious  to  play  his  part  in 
its  future.  And  in  his  daily  life  he  mtist 
make  It  clear  that  he  has  not — in  Tocque- 
vllle's  phrase — "acquired  the  supreme  power 
only  to  administer  to  •  •  •  coarse  or  paltry 
pleasures."  In  short,  when  ridding  Philadel- 
phia of  corruption  It  was  also  necessary  to 
rid  It  of  contentment, 

Together  with  this  sense  of  history,  a  good 
political  lender  must  have  the  ability  to  look 
•hsad  for  the  best  way  to  the  ideal  futttrs  of 
his  city.  Then,  when  he  has  discerned  It  as 
clearly  as  hs  can,  he  must  try  to  lead  his 
community  a  short  distance  In  the  right  di- 
rection—remembering that  It  is  his  high  duty 
to  bring  out  the  i>eet  In  that  Imperfect  and 
Imperfectlble  being  who  is  created  nonethe- 
less in  God's  image;  Man,  on  whose  support 
bis  clstm  to  leadership  depends. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  without 
objection  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  H.  R.  12181. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Secxirity  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LAG  IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  who  advises  me 


he  has  a  statement  to  make  and  desires 
to  meet  a  plane.  I  yield  to  him  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  bears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  policy  of  inaction,  this  admin- 
istration ts  handing  military  superiority 
over  to  the  Communists;  and  the  recent 
technological  and  diplomatic  defeats 
forced  upon  the  FYee  World  as  a  result 
of  this  policy,  only  serve  to  emphasize 
the  growing  peril. 

Our  defense  effort  Is  being  shackled 
by  a  lack  of  decisive  leadership. 

At  the  time  of  the  launching  of  the 
first  sputnik,  nearly  8  months  ago,  our 
defense  strength  was  greater  vis-a-vis 
the  Communists  than  it  is  today. 

The  new  Russian  sputnik  was  launched 
May  15,  another  grim  warning  for  all 
but  the  blind  to  see — a  ton  and  a  half  of 
Soviet  teclinology  circling  our  country 
at  will. 

Nevertheless,  our  Government  con- 
tinues to  place  soft  living  and  budgetary 
considerations  ahead  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

If  the  rapid  advance  of  communism 
during  recent  years  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  successful  negotiations 
with  these  people  are  possible  only  if 
conducted  from  a  position  of  relative 
strength. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion whatever  for  our  present  policies. 

Having  permitted  the  United  States  to 
lose  its  relative  defense  strength,  we  are 
now  adding  new  names  to  the  old  trouble 
six>ts. 

To  Korea,  Formosa.  Indochina,  and 
Egypt,  we  now  add  Syria,  Yemen,  Indo- 
nesia. Lebanon,  and  Algiers. 

And  our  oldest  ally  of  all— Prance, 

Also  new  names  from  the  Western 
Ilcrmlsphere— Lima  and  Caracas,  places 
where  people  recently  stoned  and  spat 
in  derision  on  the  Vice  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States, 

As  thlnas  are  now  going,  more  names 
will  appear  shortly,  to  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  recent  Free  World  failures. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  ask. 
What  action  has  been  taken  during  the 
nearly  8  montlis  which  have  passed 
since  last  October  4,  the  day  Russia  pro- 
jected man  into  the  Space  Age? 

The  answer  is,  very  little. 

After  Sputnik  I,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  stirring,  an  uneasiness,  a  resolve  to 
face  up  more  to  reality. 

But  now  again  the  administration  has 
fallen  back  into  its  former  ostrich-like 
state  of  complacency. 

As  the  beep  of  the  first  sputniks  faded 
into  silence,  inaction,  delays,  and  expen- 
ditures ceilings  returned  to  view. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  never 
really  left;  but  became  temporarily-  un- 
noticed, while  our  attention  was  diverted 
by  public  statements  of  promised  ac- 
tions. 

In  addition,  through  an  unfortunate 
twist  of  timing,  there  was  another  diver- 
sion— discussion  of  the  administration's 
defense  reorganization  plan. 

That  controversy  has  tended  to  rele- 
gate and  obscure  the  issue  of  our  rela- 
tive decline  in  strength. 
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Last  November  14,  President  Eisen- 
hower himself  promised  "a  critical  re- 
examination of  our  entire  defense  p>osi- 
tion." 

At  that  time  also,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  basic  change  in  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  when  he  asserted  that 
the  American  people  would  no  longer 
"sacrifice  security  worshiping  a  bal- 
anced budget." 

As  a  result  of  these  statements  by  the 
President,  many  of  us  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  Government's  record  dur- 
ing the  previous  months — a  record  of 
disgraceful  disregard  for  our  declining 
strength  vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Soviets. 

On  the  contrary,  we  were  eager  to  co- 
operate to  recover  lost  ground;  anxious 
to  build  up  our  military  strength  so 
there  could  be  hope  in  negotiations 
looking  toward  permanent  world  peace. 
Last  November  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  started 
>,^  hearings  to  find  out  the  truth  about  our 

strength. 

During  these  hearings,  expert  testi- 
mony was  received  from  outstanding 
civilians,  scientists,  and  military  leaders. 
On  January  23,  the  subcommittee  is- 
sued a  unanimous  report,  signed  by  all 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
as  well  as  all  Democrats. 

That  report  listed  17  areas  "upon 
which  deci.sive  action  must  be  taken." 

These  recommendations — nonpartisan 
In  origin  and  constructive  in  content — 
presented  a  suggested  framework  for 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  aamin- 
Istration. 

Taking   them  up   in  order,   the   first 
unanimous  Senate  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation    was     to     "modernize     and 
strengthen  the  Strategic  Air  Command." 
What  has  been  done  to  that  end  is 
^--  Inadequate. 

As  example,  there  has  be^n  no  accel- 
eration whatever  of  aircraft  production 
programs. 

A  few  more  long-range  jet  bombers 
and  tankers  were  scheduled;  and  for 
them  this  administration  did  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  1959 
budget;  but  what  was  a.^ked  for  will  give 
less  than  one  additional  SAC  wing;  and 
that  shrunken  wing  is  not  planned  to  be 
operational  for  3  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  T  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  most  important  speech 
which  my  good  friend  from  Missouri  is 
now  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  an 
advance  copy  of  his  speech.  It  is  on  a 
subject  matter  in  which  I  personally 
have  an  intense  interest. 

With  respect  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  said,  I 
should  like  to  inquire,  realizing  that 
there  is  certain  classified  information 
which  the  Senator  cannot  reveal,  but 
within  the  limitations  of  classification, 
how  operational  today  is  SAC?  What 
percentage  of  its  planes  can  be  kept  in 
the  air?  What  is  the  status  with  re- 
spect to  maintenance,  and  gasoline  and 
the  ability  to  keep  the  planes  fully  oper- 


ational? I  notice  that  the  Senator's 
recommendation  No.  14  deals  with  the 
problem  of  adequate  pay  for  skilled  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted,  or  that  which 
may  be  enacted,  will  be  adequate  to  hold 
the  experienced  competence  which  is 
necessary  not  only  in  armed  services  per- 
sonnel, but  in  civilian  personnel?  I 
realize  I  have  thrown  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent questions  at  the  Senator,  but  I 
think  all  Americans  would  be  interested 
in  an  amplification  about  SACs  situa- 
tion, subject  to  restrictions  of  classified 
information. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  interest  in  this  matter,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  one  of  those  who  takes  a 
continuing  and  basic  interest  in  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Answering  the  last  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's question  first,  I  would  say  the  new 
military  pay  law  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  pay  scales  of  the  past.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  do  all  the  job  which 
is  required.  I  still  think  we  shall  lose, 
especially  after  the  first  term  enhst- 
ments,  a  number  of  mechanics  and  other 
skilled  personnel  as  well  as  technicians 
in  the  new  arts  which  are  becoming  so 
important  in  defense.  This  turnover  is 
expensive  and  weakens  our  defense  capa- 
bility. 

However,  with  re«:pect  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  SAC — and  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  SAC  is  the  greatest  single 
deterrent  to  war  we  have  in  the  Free 
World  today — the  maintenance  is  inade- 
quate, the  number  of  mechanics  is  inade- 
quate, and  the  modernity  of  the  planes 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  primary 
reason  for  these  inadequacies  is  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  which  are  arbi- 
trarily impo.sed  on  tlic  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  answer.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  this 
speech  through  the  pre;-s. 

I  feel  we  have  slipped  back  into  an- 
other era  of  complacency,  after  the 
splendid  work  which  was  done  by  the 
John.son  subcommittee,  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  served  with  such 
distinction  earlier  in  the  year.  I  think 
the  time  ha.s  come  to  awaken  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  adequate  is  being  done  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  typically  constructive  ap- 
proach to  this  vital  matter. 

I  point  out.  if  I  may,  that  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  di.stingui-shed  ma- 
jority leader  an  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment occurred  in  regard  to  these 
17  recommendations.  The  logic  and 
wi.sdom  of  the  majority  leader  aided  by 
distinguished  coun.sel  contributed  greatly 
to  this  accomplishment.  Not  only  did  all 
the  Democratic  members  sign  the  17 
recommendations  to  which  I  refer  in 
the.se  remarks,  but  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  subcommittee  also  signed 
them. 

My  statement  today  Is  an  effort  to  show 
that,  regardle.ss  of  this  unanimous  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  mili- 


tary defenses  and  the  promises  which  the 
President  made  last  fall  after  the  first 
sputnik  was  orbited,  little  actually  has 
been  done  compared  to  what  was  prom- 
ised or  what  was  and  is  needed. 

Mr.  HILI..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the 
Senate  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  all  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Pennsylvania   said   about   the 
work  of  the  John.son  subcommittee.    The 
subcommittee  did  an  excellent  job. 

I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  some  time  before 
the  Johnson  subcommittee  began  its  in- 
vestigations we  had  the  Symington  sub- 
committee, and  that  subcommittee  did 
a   most   excellent   job.     The   Symington 
subcommittee   brought  out   information 
regarding    the    many    weaknesses,    and, 
may  I  say,  derehctions  so  far  as  airpower 
is  concerned,  as  well  as  the  facts  relating 
to  other  phases  of  our  national  defense. 
Although  these  facts  were  brought  out 
very  clearly  and  m  a  most  forceful  way 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  his 
subcommittee,  very  little  has  been  done 
to  correct  the  situation,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  stated  in  his  speech 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished  friend   from   Alabama.     The 
Senator  has  always  been  a  proponent  of 
a  strong  defense,  and  especially  strong 
airpower.     Unfortunately,  the  report  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  the  report  of 
the   Air  Power  Subcommittee,   was  one 
which  the  RepubUcan  members  did  not 
sign  in  agreement  with  the  majority  re- 
port.    Rather,  the  Republican  members 
presented  minority  and  contrary  views. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  the  12  sub- 
sequent months  those  who  were  members 
of  both  committees  reversed  themselves 
The    report    which    the    able    majority 
leader  was  able   to  submit   was  signed 
unanimously.     That   Is   very    important 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  people 
should  think  about  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration is  handling  our  defense  problems 
at  this  critical  time  in  world  affairs 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,'  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  T  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  not  only  for  the  timeline.ss 
of  his  report  but  for  the  great  work  the 
Senator  did  in  the  subcommittee  of 
which  he  was  the  chairman,  which  in 
effect,  was  the  predece.<;.sor  of  the  John- 
son subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  a  most 
distinguished  member. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  Strategic  Air  Command  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  aggression  we  have 
I  would  assume  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  SAC  is  also 
in  fact,  the  keeper  of  the  peace  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  mainte- 
nance with  re.^pect  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.     Could  the  Senator  tell  the 


Members  of  this  body  exactly  how  de- 
ficient we  are  with  lespect  to  mechanics 
in  SAC? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Montana 
that  I  cannot  give  precise  details  as 
to  the  exact  number  needed  at  this  time. 

1  know  we  had  sworn  testimony  last  fall 
that  a  significant  part  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Force  was  grounded  because  of  lack 
of  gasoline.  I  also  know  we  had  sworn 
testimony  from  the  then  head  of  SAC, 
General  LeMay.  that-  he  did  not  have  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  mechanical 
suppwrt  and  technological  support  he 
should  have. 

I  believe  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senate  to  know  that  75  percent 
of  the  enlisted  persDnnel  serving  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  today  have  been 
serving  in  that  command  for  less  than 

2  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Sena- 
tor think  it  would  be  an  indictment  of 
some  sort  or  anothei-  with  respect  to  this, 
the  most  important  of  our  defense 
groupings,  to  contemplate  that  in  such 
an  organization,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
on  ever-ready  alert.  75  percent  of  the 
personnel  have  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  S'YMINOTON.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  personnel;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  I  in  intro- 
ducing as  a  bill  what  were  known  as 
the  Cordiner  proposals,  will  have  some 
result  in  obviating  .•such  a  situation.  I 
hope  something  will  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  strengthening  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  armed  services 
through  the  better  pay  and  greater  se- 
curity sought  to  be  provided  by  the 
legislation  wliich,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr,  Stennis!.  has  cleared 
both  Houses  and  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  the  Members  of 
this  body  what  the  meamng  of  the  word 
•abort"  is? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  knows,  when  an  air- 
plane goes  on  a  mission  and  something 
of  a  technical  or  similar  nature  hap- 
pens which  prevents  the  mLssion  from 
being  completed,  the  word  "abort"  is 
used. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  figures  indicating  how  much 
aborting  has  been  a  factor  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Strategic  Air  Command? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  exactly,  but  I  know  the  figure  is 
inexcusably  high.  We  had  sworn  testi- 
mony that  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
ceilings  which  were  placed  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  F\Drce  there  were  planes  which 
did  abort,  there  were  more  accidents, 
and  there  were  more  casualties. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  the  Senate  whether  we  have  had  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  at  all  times 
sufficient  personnel  to  man  the  planes  of 
that  command? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  have  not.  We 
have  been  and  still  are  short  of  trained 
crews.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Sena- 
tor, for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  tell  us 
something  about  Operation  Reflex  Ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Now  the  Senator 
is  getting  a  little  close  to  something  I 
would  prefer  not  to  discuss  at  this  time. 
The  Senator's  knowledge  of  this  subject 
Is  very  great.  If  there  is  anything  he 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  on 
that  item  I  would  be  happy  to  have  him 
do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  things  which  are  secret  or  con- 
fidential, but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  operation  is  pretty  well  known  and 
has  been  well  publicized  in  the  press  of 
this  country. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  witness  in 
Morocco  last  fall  a  Reflex  Action  op- 
eration at  Sidi  Slimane,  at  which  time 
20  B-47'6  were  wheeled  on  the  runway 
and  in  20  minutes  were  in  the  air  on 
their  way  to  a  predetermined  destination. 
This  is  something  which  the  Air  Force 
recently  has  had  to  do  to  make  up  in 
part  for  the  scientific  supremacy  in 
ICBMs  and  IRBMs  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  over  our  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  General  White  and 
the  Air  Force  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  great  strides  they  have  taken  to  keep 
the  United  States  in  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness and  to  keep  the  first  arm  of  our 
defease  on  the  ever  ready  and  alert. 

In  that  re-spect.  I  hope  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  will  continue  the  series 
of  aerial  reconnaissance  flights  in  the 
Arctic  area,  which,  of  course,  we  know 
are  needed  very  badly.  In  the  Arctic. 
SAC  planes  must  go  up  to  intercept  any 
unidentified  objects.  It  is  an  area  which 
is  the  mast  important,  in  my  opinion, 
so  far  as  the  defense  of  this  country  is 
concerned. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  polar 
icecap  is  the  area  from  which  any  attack 
against  this  country  will  come,  if  it  ever 
comes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  very  able  contribution. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  for  some  time 
now,  an  average  of  23  percent  of  the 
medium  bomber  wings  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Force  are  idle,  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  maintenance.  I  mention  that 
figure  to  show  the  incredible  situation  in 
which  the  defense  of  this  country  finds 
itself  at  the  present  time. 

The  unanimous  Senate  subcommittee 
recommendation  No.  2  was  "to  step  up 
the  dispersal  of  SAC  bases."  Fiscal  con- 
siderations have  blocked  sound  plan- 
ning for  much  of  that  dispersal. 

Solely  in  order  to  save  money,  SAC  air- 
craft, defense  missile  facilities,  and  other 
important  military  equipment  are  in 
some  cases  now  actually  being  concen- 
trated into  more  confined  areas.  This 
can  only  delight  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who 
has  announced  that  he  intends  to  bury 
us;  and  also  please  his  bomber  pilots, 
his  submarine  crews,  and  the  missile  ex- 
perts under  his  command.  This  action, 
against  all  experience  and  all  expert  ad- 


vice, is  especially  unfortunate,  because 
if  we  are  ever  subject  to  all-out  attack, 
the  first  targets  will  be  those  bases  which 
represent  our  capacity  to  retaliate. 

The  third  unanimous  Senate  subcom- 
mittee recommendation  was  to  "put  more 
effort  into  developing  antimissile  mis- 
siles." That  area  of  defense  is  also 
characterized  by  indecision  and  delays. 

We  know  the  Russians  are  far  ahead 
of  us  in  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  We 
know  also  that  our  defense  against  those 
weapons  has  barely  gotten  off  the 
ground.  Since  the  heavy  cutbacks  in 
research  and  development  expenditures 
of  last  year,  there  has  been  some  in- 
creased effort  in  the  antimissile  field. 
But  the  organization  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem is  not  worked  out;  and  the  current 
division  of  functions  between  the 
services  can  only  cause  increased  waste 
and  delay.  As  example,  warning  and 
communications  rest  largely  in  the  Air 
Force;  but  the  launching  function  re- 
mains in  the  Army.  Both  services  re- 
ceive constantly  fluctuating  financial  as- 
sistance in  their  effort  to  carry  out  this 
vital  mission — and  that  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  en- 
tire program  is  characterized  by  disor- 
ganization and  little  sense  of  urgency. 

The  fourth  Senate  recommendation 
was  to  improve  our  early-warning  sys- 
tem for  manned  aircraft  and  accelerate 
the  development  of  an  early-warning 
detection  system  for  ballistic  missiles. 
Construction  of  the  distant  early-warn- 
ing line,  planned  to  defend  this  coun- 
try against  manned  aircraft,  is  proceed- 
ing slowly;  and  again,  the  delay  is  due 
largely  to  arbitrarily  established  expen- 
diture ceilings.  As  a  result,  our  warn- 
ing system  against  manned  bombers,  in- 
cluding required  radar  and  other  equip- 
ment, is  still  entirely  inadequate.  Nor 
is  there  any  adequate  warning  system 
against  the  ballistic  missiles  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  possible  enemy;  weapons 
which  can  streak  across  the  polar  cap 
toward  the  unprotected  bases  and  cities 
of  this  country.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
vitally  important  to  disperse  our  retal- 
iatory forces,  with  SAC  bombers  con- 
stantly on  the  alert. 

Senate  recommendation  five  was  that 
action  should  be  taken  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  ground  and  naval  forces. 
This  nation  has  scores  of  military  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world.  If  we 
should  fail  to  live  up  to  those  commit- 
ments, the  United  Nations  would  go  the 
way  of  the  League  of  Nations:  and  that 
would  be  another  triiunph  for  advanc- 
ing communism. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  wish  to  fall  back 
entirely  on  the  1954  theory  of  massive 
retaliation,  this  Nation  must  also  have 
an  adequate  and  modern  army.  Today 
we  have  no  such  army;  and  the  one  we 
do  have  is  being  cut  down  even  further. 
The  present  administration  decision  is  to 
reduce  the  American  Army  to  14  divi- 
sions.   Russia  alone  has  175. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  divisions 
remaining,  nearly  every  major  expendi- 
ture item  in  the  Army  1959  budget  is 
being  cut  back,  as  compared  with  Army 
expenditures  for  1958.  This  further  re- 
duction is  being  taken  in  the  face  of 
sworn  testimony  that  in  order  for  the 
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United  States  to  meet  Its  world  com- 
mitments, we  must  have  a  minimum  of 
28  modem  division.  Eight  of  our  pres- 
ent divisions  are  stationed  at  various 
overseas  points,  where  their  strength  is 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  forces  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Of  the  divisions 
stationed  in  this  country,  only  4  are 
considered  ready;  and  these  4  divisions 
are  equipped  primarily  with  World  War 
II  equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  am  alnd  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Penn- 
ey Ivanla. 

Mr,  CLARK,  X  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  friend  from  Miiwourl  to  a  new*  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  th*?  Nrw  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  21,  ltf8»,  Th« 
•rtlcle  Is  entitlod  Small  War  Corp*  Set 
Vp  by  Army—Bottlo-Rcudy  for  Faet 
Moves." 

That  artlilfl  was  plnced  In  the  Cow- 
ORKfsioirAL  iUconu  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr  JavitsI,  who 
seemed  to  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  perhaps  the  problem  of  flKhtlnK  so- 
called  brush  wars  with  adequate  force* 
has  finally  been  solved,  However,  as  I 
read  the  article,  X  note  that  Ma)  Oen. 
Robert  r,  Sink,  whose  hradfuiarters  juc 
at  Tort  Brtum,  and  who  is  said  to  com- 
mand what  Is  known  as  STUAC,  Ihf 
Army  brush  war  agency,  points  out  that 
thU  troup  has  one  gupinu  deficiency 
It  must  depend  on  the  Air  Porce  or  the 
Navy  to  move  anywhere  in  the  wojld. 

I  think  I  am  correct  In  saying  that  we 
could  not  today  airlift  m  much  as  one 
complete  division  to  any  threatened  point 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  correct 
We  could  not  lift  and  properly  support  a 
sinfile  division  overseas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  country  may 
perhaps  have  been  lulled  into  a  sen.se  of 
false  security  last  week,  because— in  my 
judp:ment,  very  foolishly,  indeed— the 
President  directed  some  Marines  to  head 
down  to  the  Caribbean,  because  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrences  in  Caracas 
Venezuela.  Some  500  marines,  as  I  un- 
derstand, were  lifted  down  to  ba.'^es  in 
the  Caribbean  so  that  they  could  be 
ready  to  move  farther  south  if  the  occa- 
sion .should  arise. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  advise  us 
Just  how  effective  500  airborne  marines 
would  be  in  meetins  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively a  brush  war  situation  which 
miRht  arise  anywhere  in  the  world 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     The  lift  from  here 
to  Central   America   would  come  under 
the  category  of  Tactical  Air  Lift.     As  for 
what  would  happen  to  the  500  marines 
would  depend  upon  the  resistance  which 
they  mit,'ht  meet.    I  believe  that  such  a 
lift  could  be  handled,  but  technically  it 
IS  not   a  stratcKic  lift.     A  strategic   lift 
would  be  handled  by  the  C-I24-  a  new 
plane,  the  C-133;   and  by  a  still  newer 
P.ane.    the   C-132.    which    was   unfortu- 
nately canceled  from  the  program  after 
a  sreat  amount  of  money  had  been  spent 
ui^on  it. 

La.st  year  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  testified  before  the 
conrimittee  that  they  were  canceling  the 
L-1J2   development,   the  new   strategic 
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air  lift  plane,  because  they  Intended  to 
concentrate  on  the  C-133. 

Later  testimony  brought  out  that  they 
did  not  have  any  additional  money  in 
the  budget  for  the  C-133s.  The 
monthly  production  figures  of  the 
C-133's  are  probably  classified.  It  Is 
the  only  modern  airlift  plane  which  this 
country,  with  Us  worldwide  commit- 
ments. Is  building  today.  Hence,  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  program  l.s 
so  fanUstlcally  small, 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  undemtand,  whnl 
the  Senator  Is  telling  tis — and  I  believe 
It  to  be  one  of  the  most  shocking  revcla- 
lionfl  of  our  Inadrnuafr  nrtliotuil  defMuw 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  in  recent  years- 
it  U  thot  we  have  no  real  copaclty  for 
airlifting  Army  troops  to  fluht  a  bru*li 
war,  which  could  arise  at  almost  any 
pliice  In  ihf  world  mid  ulm^xii  overiiiHht, 
'Iliat  to  mr  Is  a  \ery  shocking  intijiition, 
Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, X  would  put  It  In  this  wav;  If  w.* 
retain  the  airlift  that  Is  icguircd  for  MAC 
rr.idUK'ss,  we  connot  nt  the  stime  timr 
lift  prot>cily  and  support  overseos  a 
•ingl/'  Army  division.  That  in  it*<lf 
gives  the  answer, 

Mr,  CLAKK.  I  should  like  to  ank  my 
friend  one  more  (jueslion,  I  huvc  Ijeard 
It  said  that  If  a  real  ttnersi-ney  arrive 
we  could  tup  the  commercul  (iirlim';»  fw 
Ih'-lr  present  aircraft,  the  luxury  linerd 
which  ore  carryirv;  piisst-niifr*  on  tlu* 
Civilian  airlines  with  such  emcU-i-icy  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  care 
to  klve  us  hu  point  of  view  on  the  quts- 
tiou  whether  the  us<'  of  commercial  air- 
liners for  military  purpose  would  make 
up  the  present  deficiency. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     The     Senator's 
question  is  a  very  perspicacious  one.  as 
usual.     It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  com- 
mercial airliner  and  put  the  floor  loads 
on  It  that  can  be  put  on  a  plane  which  is 
built  for  miliUiry  service.     For  example 
m   the   Berlin   airlift.   I   would   say   that 
from  about  one-ci«hth  to  one-tenth  of 
the  total  .space  on  the  floor  of  a  C-54 
was  used  for  coal.     In  addition  to  that 
because  of  the  door  arrangements  para- 
troopers cannot  jump  from  commercial 
airliners.     Therefore,  the  argument  that 
commercial    airliners    can    be    used    for 
that  purpose  is  not  U^nable.    In  addition 
to  that,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  use  of 
comraercial   airliners   for   that   puri>ose 
would  have  a  seriously  disrupting  eilect 
on  civilian  travel  and  on  the  important 
missions    which    must    be    carried    out 
within  the  country. 

Th.e  Senate  subcommittee's  sixth  rec- 
ommendation was  to  provide  an  adequalo 
airlift  for  ground  troops. 

With  the  world  as  it  is  today,  a  capac- 
ity   for    the    swift    movement    of    fully 

^^'"'PP^?    «^"""d     troops    is    absolutely 
esocntial. 

Neverthele.«=s.  sworn  testimony  was 
received  by  the  subcommittee  that  at 
this  time  the  United  states  cannot  lift 
dfyt'  ''''°^^   ■^'  ^^^^^^^  overseas  a  single 

If  forced  to  defend  either  ourselves 
or  our  allies  in  a  limited  war.  appar- 
ently we  must  hope  for  some  miracle  to 
needed       ^    ^^^^^ri    tioops    where 


The  seventh  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  was  to  pour  more  effort 
into  our  anti-submarine  program. 

Two  years  ago  this  country  officially 
acknowledged  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
a  modem  fleet  of  some  500  submarines, 
more  than  10  times  the  number  Hitler 
had  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  IL 

The  Soviets  have  the  capacity  to 
launch  missiles  from  submarines. 

They  al.io  have  the  capabUlty  to  pro- 
duce  nuclear-powered  submarines. 

Bawd  on  thr«e  fact*,  one  would  have 
expected  some  sense  of  urgency  In  the 
development  of  an  anil^ubmiirlne  pro- 
tiiim 

Iho  1050  supplemenUl  does  ask  for 
money  to  improve  the  Navy's  antlsub- 
monnc  capobilily,  but  ths  testimony 
show*  clearly  that  what  was  asked  for 
doe»»  m;t  fully  recognize  thu  new  sub- 
Biannr  menace, 

And  iluu-  hi  b<en  no  lnrreri'*e  In  the 
nucle.ir  »ubm.iiine  program  for  anti- 
submarine Warfare. 

The  unnntmous  Senate  itubcommitlee 
rrcommcndmion  eiwht  was  to  sti  p  uf» 
pro4luctlon  «chedu)e»i  of  Allan,  'I  hor, 
Jupiter,  and  accelerate  the  development 
of  nt.in. 

A*  fur  bftfk  as  Jonunry  1947  the  re- 
pot i  of  Um'  K.riiitr  Alrpoviir  Hutx-om- 
miltee  emphniit7<d  the  greater  iol4»  t>t 
progress  Russia  «iu  making  in  the  field 
of  lontz-riirii'i'  muMli-i*, 

A  year  la(«?r,  Januury  lO.'iS.  tlie  Vrr- 
Pftrrdne^«  Subcommittee  made  this  flat 
statement; 

Tht  8f)vl*t  tTnlon  \e>i(\%  the  UnltM  Btit«« 
III  the  development  of  baliutic  mUaUei. 

In  between  these  two  reports,  we  not 
only  had  accurate  intelligence  uiforma- 
tion  regarding  the  yreat  number  of 
S'jviet  test  flrinK.s.  but  also  learned  that 
the  Soviets  had  developed  sufficient 
tlirust  to  throw  into  orbit  a  184-pound 
satellite,  then  one  weigliing  more  than 
half  a  ton. 

Lpst  month  the  Soviet  launched  and 
orbited  a  satellite  weighing  a  ton  and  a 
half. 

Although  thi.s  is  more  mounting  evi- 
dence we  are  losinc  the  ballistic  mirsnc 
race,  there  has  been  no  acceleration  of 
th.e  Atlas.  Thor.  or  Jupitor  proprams. 

A  $50  million  supplemental  request 
was  made  to  accelerate  the  Titan.  This 
acceleration,  however,  amounts  to  httle 
more  than  an  effort  to  forestall  slippage 
in  the  development  of  this  missile. 

Lack  of  a  sen.  e  of  urKcncy  continues 
to  dominate  the  long-range  missile 
program. 

The  Senate  subcommittee's  ninth 
recommendation  wxs  to  reduce  lead 
time  in  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  by  cutting'  down  on  decision  time 
and  by  simpUfyjne  procurement  pro- 
cedures. 

For  years  we  Iiave  known  that  the 
boyiet  Union  far  surpa^.scs  this  country 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  pet  ap- 
proved  de.sirns  into  quantity  production 

Nevertheless  this  important  lead-time 
[^^'""ipntiation   is   anotlier  one   under 

«.ZI^,«  *T'^  ^"^^^  .subcommittee 
recommendation  wa.s  to  provide  for  a 
iicer  exchange  of  scientific  and  techni- 
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cal  Information  between  the  nations  of 
the  Free  World. 

We  now  know  the  United  States  has  no 
monopoly  on  such  information ;  and  It  is 
understood  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
taken  prompt  steps  In  making  recom- 
mendations for  modifying  the  existing 
restrictions  In  this  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  T  nhould  like  to  point 
out  that  of  the  17  recommendations  made 
by  the  Johnson  subcommittee,  which  the 
Senator  is  so  ably  discussing,  it  appears 
that  recommendation  No  10  Is  the  first 
one  with  respect  to  which  any  effective 
Action  has  been  taken,  It  seems  to  me  • 
shocking  thing  that  that  is  the  mm*  As 
the  Menaior  proceeds  with  hU  discussion 
of  the  remsming  recommendations  I  be- 
heve  It  will  be  found  that  recommenda- 
tion No  10  is  the  only  one  with  respect 
to  which  anything  effective  has  been 
done.  I  believe  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and,  indeed,  of  the  country, 
should  be  called  to  that  fact. 

Mr,  SYMINOTOW  X  thank  the  Sen- 
•tor  There  Is  another  recommenda- 
tion In  that  category  to  which  I  will 
come.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  defense 
reorgftnlMtlon  proposal  of  the  President, 
Recommendation  No  11  was  to  start 
work  at  onc«  on  the  development  of  a 
rocket  motor  with  a  million  pouiid 
thrust. 

Sworn  testimony  in  the  1056  alrpower 
hearings  revealed  that  the  development 
of  greater  thrust  engines  was  being  de- 
layed by  limitations  on  expenditures. 

The  launching  of  Sputnik  HI  May  15. 
gave  the  clearest  indication  yet  how  far 
this  country  lags  In  thrust  development. 
This  latest  Russian  sputnik  weighs 
some  100  times  more  than  the  largest 
satellite  we  have  been  able  to  put  up  to 
date:  and  It  Is  heavier  than  any  we  will 
put  up  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  with  no  pleasure 
that  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  another  failure 
with  resr>ect  to  the  latest  Vanguard 
launching.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  care  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
difference  In  the  thrust  between  the 
Russian  sputnik,  which  was  successfully 
fired,  and  our  Vanguard,  which,  to  our 
great  discomforture,  was  not  success- 
fully fired  yesterday. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  thru.st  used 
for  the  satellites  we  have  put  In  orbit 
is  quite  small.  I  will  not  quote  the  exact 
figures.  However,  the  thrust  required 
for  an  ICBM  is  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  On  the  day  after 
Sputnik  III  went  up.  by  good  fortune 
possibly  the  greatest  authority  on  rocket 
engine  thrust  in  the  country.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pickering,  director  of  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  testified  l)efore 
the  Senate  Space  Committee.  Upon  be- 
ing asked,  he  said  his  guess  would  be 
that  the  thrust  used  to  launch  and  orbit 
the  latest  sputnik  was  between  five  and 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Its 
weight  is  about  a  hundred  times  more 


than  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  satellite 
we  have  been  able  to  place  in  orbit. 

It  is  true  that  some  effort  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  larger 
rocket  engines  than  we  now  have;  and 
It  is  also  true  that  some  consideration 
Is  being  given  to  a  program  for  a  mil- 
lion-pound -thrtist  engine.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  any  real  im- 
petus Is  being  put  behind  this  program 
to  offset  the  previous  curtailment  of 
funds. 

Once  again,  therefore,  inadequate  em- 
phasis is  characteristic  of  an  important 
defense  program. 

Senate  subcommittee  recommendation 
12  was  to  give  %tr\o\m  attention  to  the 
que«lion  of  shelters  and  stockpiles  for 
civil  deferise. 

All  that  has  been  done  about  thU  rec- 
ommendation Is  another  statement  from 
the  admlnutration  that  adequate  civil 
defense  would  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

In  other  words,  this  problem  continues 
to  be  khoved  under  the  rug. 

The  Senate  subcommittee's  13th  rec- 
ommendation was  to  reorganize  the 
structure  of  the  Defetise  Establishment, 

The  Prenldent  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
proposed  reorganl7.atlon  to  that  end.  If 
his  proposal  Is  put  into  effect  and  ad- 
ministered efUclently,  it  will  improve  our 
security,  and  also  result  In  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  President's  propoeal  does  not  go 
far  enough  along  the  paths  of  modern- 
ization and  readiness — but  it  is  a  most 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  express  the  hope  that 
at  an  early  date  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  give  his  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  benefit  of  his  deep  thinking  on 
the  whole  reorganization  program.  It 
has  seemed  to  me,  too.  that  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  should  be  supported.  I 
intend  to  do  so. 

I  am  interested  to  hear  the  Senator 
say  that  he  does  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  goes  far  enough.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  would  not  care  to 
expand  on  this  topic  now,  but  I  hope, 
if  he  does  not  do  so  now.  he  will  do  so 
at  a  later  time.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
PKjrtant  that  the  country  should  have 
the  t>enefit  of  the  thinking  of  a  man  now 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  who  formerly 
was  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  honor  of  his  suggestion, 
and  assure  him  that  I  intend  to  discuss 
this  matter  after  the  hearings  have 
started  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation 14  was  to  "provide  increased 
incentives  for  the  retention  of  trained 
personnel  in  the  military  services." 

Some  of  us  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
end  over  a  year  ago,  in  May  1957. 

This  year  the  President  did  send  a 
military  pay  proposal  to  the  Congress; 
and  a  bill  satisfactory  in  most  particu- 
lars has  now  been  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

Senate  subcommittee  recommendation 
15  was  to  "accelerate  and  speed  research 
and    development    programs,    providing 


fimding  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  Im- 
prove control  and  administration  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  through 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
agency." 

Last  August  the  Department  of  De- 
fense cut  back  its  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  tl40  miUlon. 

Since  that  time  these  cuts  have  been 
restored:  but,  despite  the  known  tech- 
nological progress  of  the  Soviets,  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  research  arul 
development  for  19C8  as  compared  with 
1967  give  no  indication  of  any  real  con- 
cern, 

Acttially  the  increooe  of  4,3  percent  m 
research  and  development  expenditures 
does  not  offset  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  research  arid  development 
dollar. 

More  centralized  control  in  the  Office 
ot  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  including 
the  establishment  of  the  new  agency, 
ARPA,  should  give  better  direction  to 
defense  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, 

Tiut  the  continuation  of  expenditure 
ceilings,  plus  the  small  appropriation 
requests  for  research  and  development, 
do  not  leave  any  Impreoaion  that  this 
vitally  Important  part  of  our  tuittonal- 
defense  program  Is  actually  being  accel- 
erated. 

The  survival  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands that  this  Nation  embark  imme- 
diately upon  on  all-out,  top-priority  re- 
search and  development  effort  in  the 
field  of  the  new  weapoiis, 

Xn  an  article  published  last  Sunday  in 
the  New  York  Times,  written  by  John  W. 
Finney,  and  entitled  "United  States  Lags 
in  Space  Race  8  Months  After  Sputnik 
I."  the  approach  to  this  research  and 
development  picture  is  best  summed  up 
in  three  short  sentences: 

If  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  very 
little  has  been  done. 

The  program  Is  on  dead  center. 

AU  we  have  had  since  last  October  is  talk, 
talk,  talk. 

Those  three  paragraphs  just  about  sum 
up  much  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  an 
adequate  defense  against  communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  j*o 
forthright  a  statement  about  the  prog- 
ress of  research  and  development.  I 
am  concerned  because  I  have  bo'in  told 
by  one  of  our  colleagues  on  t'  e  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  ordinarily  well- 
informed  on  these  matters,  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  Department  of  the  Defense 
is  unable  to  spend  the  money  which  is 
now  available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  statement  rather  shocked 
me.  It  seems  to  be  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  just  stated.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  be  willing  to  comment  on 
that  suggestion? 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  are  two 
factors.  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment field,  there  must  be  some  long- 
term  planning.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  also  that  the  budgetary  process 
calls  for  authorization,  appropriation. 
and  allocation,  and  expenditure.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  among  these  various 
actions.  The  problem  is  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  money  has  been  now  appro- 
priated, in  many  cases  rigid  ceilings  have 
been  placed  over  expenditures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  by  executive  action, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  or  with- 
out the  agreement  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  has  thwarted  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  has  cut  back  research  and 
development  below  the  point  where  ex- 
penditures could  be  usefully  made  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  not  want 
to  place  the  entire  responsibility  on  a 
particular  department:  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  administration  has  thwarted  the 
will  of  Congress.  It  has  not  utilized  the 
money  which  it  stated  was  needed  when 
the  appropriation  was  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  the  impoundinR  of  funds  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  .speaking  of 
Impounding  funds  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  state  that  the  Truman  administration, 
a  Democratic  administration.  Impounded 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  main- 
tain a  70-group  Air  Force?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  instead,  only  a  48-group  Air 
Force  was  maintained? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  3  years  ago  Con- 
gress unanimously  increa.sed  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Marine  Corps  to  $40 
million  which,  it  was  felt  necessary,  was 
to  maintain  the  legislative  floor  for  the 
Marine  Corps  at  3  combat-sized  divi- 
sions and  3  air  wines,  and  that  thase 
funds  were  impounded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  in  his  youth 
was  a  most  distinguished  member  of  that 
great  corps,  that  I  do  not  think  the  vote 
^  was  unanimous,  but  the  bill  was  pa.ssed 
and  the  money  was  then  impounded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  was  passed. 
and  it  expres-sed  the  will  and  Intent  of 
Congress,  but  that  intent  was  flouted  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  tried 
to  divert  the  money  to  other  uses.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  money  would  have  been 
used  for  other  purposes.  Instead,  be- 
V  cause  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  ifrom 
Georgia,  it  reverted  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  when  it  was  not  used 
for  its  original  purpose. 

Is  it  not  true  that  at  present  in  this 
fiscal  year  supposedly  $33  200.000  has 
been  designated  for  use  by  the  National 
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Guard  In  the  various  States  to  build  in- 
stallations and  facilities  of  various 
kinds,  and  that  only  $10  million  of  the 
$33,200,000  has  been  spent,  the  remain- 
ing $22,300,000  having  been  impounded 
by  the  administration? 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.      The    Senator   is 
correct.    I  shall  state  briefly  some  figures 
on  that  point.     About  a  year  ago  a  $38 
billion   expenditure   ceiling   was   placed 
on   the  Department  of  Defense.     That 
action  wa.s  de.'^cribed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  rip  id 
expenditure  ceiling.     At  the  bef.;inning 
of   the  fiscal  year   1958  for  which  that 
ceiling  was  established,  there  was  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  $70  8 
billion,   of  which  $105  billioii   had   not 
even  been  obligated.    Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty  we   are   experiencing   now    is   the 
result  of  the  arbitrarily  applied  expendi- 
tures ceilings.     This  arbitrary  and  de- 
fense weakening  action  was   taken  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  money  was  avail- 
able. 

Moreover,  after  the  beop.s  of  the  first 
two  .sputniks  had  faded,  many  of  the 
expenditures  ceilings  were  rigidly  re- 
applied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  comment  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  expenditure  ceilings  Impo.sed  by  the 
executive  arm  of  the  Government  were 
necessitated  by  the  national  debt  limit, 
which  prevents  expenditures  beyond  a 
certain  level?  I  think  the  amount  orig- 
inally was  $275  billion. 

Recently  Congress  raised  the  limit  $5 
billion,  and  now  I  think  it  is  $280  billion. 
It  now  seems  apparent  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  rai.se  the  limit  agjain. 

What  gives  me  such  grave  concern  Is 
that  because  of  the  debt  ceiling  limita- 
tion last  summer  and  fall,  the  restric- 
tions on  expenditures  imposed  on  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  resulted  in  cut- 
ting back  the  military  program  to  a 
dangerous  level.  I  am  concerned  that 
what  happened  then  will  happen  all 
over  again  this  summer  and  fall.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssourl  wishes  to  comment  on  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  SYAnNGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  who 
i.s  always  mcst  Interested  in  national  de- 
fen.se,  stated  to  me  that  in  each  of  the  3 
previous  years  the  admini.stration  had 
requested  a  temporary  increa.se  In  the 
debt  ceiling  and  that  the  request  had 
been  promptly  granted  by  Congress. 

In  the  year  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  applied  the  expenditure  ceiling 
of  $38  billion  against  the  available 
amount  of  $70  8  billion,  they  neverthe- 
less did  not  apply  for  an  increase  per- 
manent or  temporary,  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. Therefore.  I  cannot  sav  that  the 
debt  ceiling  was  the  primary  reason  for 
their  freezing  the  money  and  limiting 
defense  expenditures.  The  President 
did  not  request  that  the  debt  ceiling  be 
raised,  which  he  could  have  done  if  it 
was  interfering  in  any  respect  with 
defense. 

Mr.  CLARK.     On  the  other  hand    the 
Senator  will  agree,  will  he  not,  tliat  if 


the  debt  ceiling  had  been  Ufted.  it  would 
have  been  po.s.sible,  if  the  Department 
had  wanted  to  do  so.  to  remove  Uie  ex- 
penditure ceilings,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  job  of  providing  adequate  national 
defense? 

I  note  only  for  the  Record  my  fear 
that  thi.s  will  happen  all  over  again  m 
1958. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  one  of  the 
few  Members  of  this  Ixxjy  who  beheves 
that  the  debt-ceihng  limitation  is  a  seri- 
ous niKstake.  and  should  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated; and  that  between  the  Congie.ss 
and  tlie  President,  sufficient  self-disci- 
pluie  can  be  exercLsed  to  prevent  tJie  debt 
from  getting  out  of  hand. 

I  am  interested  m  the  comment*  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  this  point.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  if  we  do  not 
look  out.  we  shall  be  back  in  Uie  same 
"box,     all  over  again. 

Mr.  SYMINGION.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pemisylvama  for  his  construc- 
tive comments. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  subcommittee 
recommendation  16  was  to  put  more  ef- 
fort into  the  development  of  manned 
niKssiles. 

There  has  been  progress  with  the 
many-thousand-miles-an-hour  X  -  15: 
and  progress  also  in  medical  research  as 
It  relates  to  space  flight.  But  overall 
action  on  this  recommendation  is  likewise 
handicapped  by  insufficient  funds. 

The  17th,  and  final  Senate  subcommit- 
tee recommendation  was  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  the  Polaris  mis&ile 
system. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
recommending  a  program  of  nine  Polaris 
submarine  systems.  This  proposal  ha* 
been  cut  down  to  five. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  summary  and 
evaluation  of  what  has  been  done  about 
the  17  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
as  signed  by  all  Uie  Democratic  members' 
and  all  the  Republican  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  can  only  bewilder  and  dis- 
courage all  those  who  are  interested  in 
adequate  national  defense. 

Tlie  facts  show  clearly  and  incontro- 
vertibly  that  the  military  strength  of  the 
Communists  is  growmg  faster  than  our 
own. 

Nobody  should  know  that  better  than 
the  President.  What  has  happened 
therefore,  to  his  promised  critical  reex- 
amination of  our  entire  defense  position? 
And  what  ha.s  happened  to  his  pledge 
that  >e  would  not  sacrifice  security  wor- 
shiping a  balanced  budget? 

There  are  people  who  sincerely  believe 
that  fiscal  objectives  are  actually  as  im- 
portant as  national  security.  These  peo- 
ple attempt  to  justify  their  protest 
against  further  defense  efforts  by  stating 
we  have  already  been  asked  to  make  far 
greater  sacrifices  than  those  requested 
prior  to  the  .sputniks. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  facts,  even  though  it  would 
appear  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  those 
facts  from  the  public. 

In  the  past  months  of  steady  te<:hno- 
logical  and  diplomatic  defeaU.  how  many 
people  realize  that  the  overall  1959  budg- 
et, even  Including  the  latest  defense  sup- 
plemcnlaLs,  is  less  than  the  1D58  budget' 


Why  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  requested  for  defense  since  the 
launching  of  the  first  sputnik  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  of  1957? 

Even  worse  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
security,  defense-dollar  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  were  less  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1957 — the  first  postsputnik 
quarter — than  they  were  in  any  of  the 
three  previous  quarters  of  that  year. 

What  is  more,  defense  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1958  were  less  than  they  were  in  any 
quarter  of  1957. 

None  of  this  has  been  known.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  were  being 
made  in  order  to  help  cure  the  recession, 
with  Its  problems  of  unemployment. 

Therefore,  President  Eisenhower  now 
owes  an  accounting  to  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  a-sk  again:  "What  Is  the  use  of 
being  the  richest  in  the  graveyard?" 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Pkoxmihe  in  the  chair K  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SYLnNGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  I  agree  en- 
tirely With  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mlsfouri  when  he  says  President 
Eisenhower  now  owes  an  accounting  to 
the  American  people.  "Passing  the 
buck."  so  to  speak,  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  no  basis  or  foundation 
whatever,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned. 

To  l>egin  with,  the  President  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation.  He  has  the  right  to  remove 
any  officer  or  ofBcial  of  the  executive 
branch  who  does  not  carry  out  the 
President's  policies,  aims,  and  purposes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  sta- 
tionery on  which  its  letters  and  other 
communications  appear,  is  in  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  President,  and  is  com- 
pletely imder  tlie  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ye.s;  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  a  member 
of  the  President's  official  family. 

Mr.  HILL.     Certainly  he  is. 

Furthermore,  it  is  tUe  President's 
bud;^et  and  it  is  the  President's  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  when  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  acts,  he 
acts  directly  and  completely  under  the 
President. 

So  the  entire  matter  of  defense,  inso- 
far as  expenditures  are  concerned,  and 
Insofar  as  development  is  concerned,  and 
insofar  as  the  other  things  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
discussmg  today  are  concerned,  is  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  one  official 
of  the  United  States;  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Senator  from  Alabama  is  invariably 
correct.  Based  on  the  vast  experience 
he  has  had  In  the  Congress.  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  usual  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  complete  my  few 
remaining  remarks;  and  then  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Very  well. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  continue  to  drift  as  we  are  drifting, 
the  question  of  our  survival  as  a  great 
Nation  will  become  as  important  to  us  to- 
morrow as  it  is  to  the  people  of  France 
today. 

The  Free  World  now  stands  at  the 
crossroads. 

We  still  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
way;  but  if  we  continue  to  drift  and 
dream,  that  choice  will  not  be  ours  for 
long. 

The  American  citizen  is  deteimined  to 
remain  the  master  of  his  state,  not  the 
slave  of  another.  He  demands,  as  his 
birthright.  Individual  and  national  free- 
dom. To  maintain  that  priceless  herit- 
ase.  he  must  have  more  than  a  promised 
critical  reexamination.  He  must  have 
action,  backed  up  by  able  and  decisive 
leadership. 

Exhibit  1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  25,  1958  J 

United  States  Lags  in  Space  Race  8  Months 

Afteb  Sputnik  I 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  May  24. — Nearly  8  months 
after  the  abrupt  dawn  of  the  space  age.  the 
United  States  still  has  no  firm  program,  or- 
ganization or  funds  for  the  race  Into  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  official  decision  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  satellites  and  run  the  race. 

These  l)a.slc — and  disturbing — conclusions 
about  the  status  of  the  Nation's  epece  pro- 
gram emerged  from  interviews  with  high 
civilian  and  military  officials  responsible  for 
drafting  plans  for  space  research. 

The  space  program  has  become  bogged 
down  In  organizational  disputes,  technical 
evaluations  and  reevaluatlons,  multiplying 
layers  of  committees  and  budgetary  limlta- 
tlons^all  compounded  by  an  underlying 
public  and  offlelal  apathy. 

It  appears  that  It  will  be  almost  a  year 
after  the  first  Soviet  satellite  was  launched 
last  October  4  before  the  United  States  will 
have  a  clear  program  for  space  exploration. 
Even  then,  there  is  considerable  question 
whether  the  United  States  program  will  be 
aggress;! ve  enough  to  overcome  the  acknowl- 
edged 2-  to  3-year  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  space  research  capabilities. 

ASKXI)  SAMS  QUESTION 

Tlie  officials  all  were  asked.  "What  has 
happened  to  our  space  program  since  last 
October?  '  Typical  among  the  answers  were 
these : 

••If  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  very 
little  has  been  done." 

"The  program  Is  on  dead  center." 

"All  we  have  had  since  last  October  Is 
talk.  talk,  talk." 

For  the  Immediate  past  and  future,  the 
picture  may  not  be  quite  so  bleak.  The 
United  States  has  succeeded  in  launching 
three  satellites — as  many  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  of  only  about  one-hundredth  the 
combined  weight  of  the  Soviet  sateUltes. 

In  the  remaining  months  of  this  year, 
thers  are  definite  plans  to  attempt  to  lavmch 
seven  or  more  scientific  satellites,  leading  up 
to  a  100-  to  300-pound  satelUte.  Preparations 
also  are  under  way  for  shooting  five  rockets 


to  the  ▼iclnlty  of  the  moon.  p?obably  start- 
ing late  this  year. 

But  for  the  long  range — and  officials  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  development  mu£t 
begin  now  for  projects  to  be  undertaken 
years  ahead — the  picture  Is  not  bo  clear. 
There  are  many  proposals  for  future  8i>ace 
projects  and  programs  but  thus  far  few  de- 
cisions. 

BACK  TO  INDOTERKNCX 

The  official  reaction  to  the  first  Soviet  satel- 
lite of  last  October  now  seems  to  have  gone 
the  full  circle  back  to  Indifference. 

The  initial  official  reaction  to  the  first 
184-polnt  Soviet  satellite  was  that  It  was  a 
stunt  and.  In  the^  President's  words,  should 
not  raise  apprehensions  one  lota. 

This  air  of  indifference  was  shattered  when 
the  Soviet  Union  on  November  3  succeeded 
In  launching  a  much  bigger  satellite  with  a 
payload  of  1,120  pounds. 

The  purse  strings  were  loosened  for  the 
Navy's  project  Vanguard  satellite  program; 
the  Army  was  given  permission  to  fire  its 
Explorer  satellites;  Dr.  James  R.  Klllian,  Jr.. 
was  brought  In  as  special  adviser  to  the 
President  on  science  and  technology,  and 
some  of  the  economy  curbs  on  the  ballistic 
missile  program  were  lifted  and  accelerated 
development  and  production  ordered. 

The  military  ballistic  miasUe  program  con- 
tinues with  highest  national  priority,  but 
the  sense  of  urgency  seems  to  have  been 
lost  about  space  exploration. 

IMPOBTANCE  ITNRESOLVrD 

Why  is  the  program  hanging?  One  basic 
reason  given  by  many  of  those  interviewed 
was  that  the  administration  had  not  re- 
solved how  Important  space  exploration  was 
to  future  security,  prestige,  and  scientific 
advancement  of  the  Nation.  Until  this  ques- 
tion  is  resolved.   It   is  difficult  to  draft   a 

program,   organization,   and   budget. 

In  proposing  a  new  civilian  space  agency 
to  Congress,  April  2,  President  Eisenhower 
aald  that  space  technology  has  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  progress  as  well  as  on 
the  security  of  our  Nation  that  an  Imagina- 
tive and  well-conceived  space  program  must 
be  given  high  priority  and  a  sound  organ- 
ization provided  to  carry  it  out. 

There  Is  a  debate  within  the  administra- 
tion and  t>etween  the  scientists  and  the  mili- 
tary over  defining  what  Is  "an  Imaginative 
and  weU-concelved  program."  Under  debate 
are  such  basic  questions  as  whether  it  is 
militarily  Important  to  get  velilcles  and  man 
into  space  and  whether  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  it  is  more  imp>ortant  to  conquer 
the  cosmos  or  such  earthly  problems  as 
cancer. 

Among  the  mlUtary  there  Is  the  convic- 
tion that  gaming  space  superiority  will  be 
Just  as  Important  militarily  as  achieving 
air  superiority  has  been.  The  military  ap- 
plications of  space  conquest  may  not  be  im- 
mediately discernible,  but  the  mUilary  is 
convinced    that   weapons   wiU    be   developed. 

SCIKNTISTS  SKr^nCAI, 

Within  the  scientific  community  there  Is 
considerable  skepticism  at>out  the  military 
urgency  for  space  research.  This  skepticism 
was  reflected  in  the  statement  in  the  space 
primer  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Board  to  the  effect  that  moon  bases  and 
we.ipons-launchlng  satellites  appear  to  be 
a  clumsy  and  ineffective  way  of  doing  a  Job 
and  therefore,  the  earth  would  appear  to  be, 
after  all,  the  best  weapons  carrier. 

Now  that  the  first  hysteria  over  space  has 
worn  away,  second  thoughts  are  arising 
among  scientists  that  an  aggressive  program 
of  exploration  could  divert  men  and  money 
away  from  other  fields  of  necessary  research. 
This  concern  Is  prevalent  In  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  whoae  members  are 
drawn  primarily  from  universities,  where 
the  primary  Interest  is  in  basic  research 
rather  than  technological  development  of 
space  vehicles. 
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The  administration  is  now  In  the  process 
of  resolving — within  the  limitation  of  the 
national  budget — these  basic  priorities  be- 
tween military  and  scientific  exploration  of 
space  and  between  space  research  and  other 
fields  of  research.  Within  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  a  special  task  force  has  been 
created  to  develop  a  national  space  pro- 
gram.    Overseeing  this  effort  Is  Dr.  KilUan. 

Translating  a  space  program  Into  dollars 
will  raise  new  problems  of  priority. 

TALK    or    HUNDRED    MILLIONS 

The  administration  Is  thinking  of  spending 
a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on  space 
exploration — both  military  and  civilian. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  original 
administration  estimates  of  the  proper  level, 
but  still  short  of  what  many  officials  feel  Is 
an  ambitious  program  designed  to  overtake 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  one  official  nut  It.  "We  have  got  to  think 
more  In  terms  of  billions  If  we  hope  to  over- 
take the  Russians.  Even  at  full  steam  It  Is 
going  to  be  2  or  3  years  before  we  catch  up." 

The  administration  and  Congress  are  still 
•eeklng  the  sound  organization  the  President 
prescribed  for  space  research.  Again,  much 
of  the  debate  and  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
central  Issue  of  military  or  civilian  priorities 
In  space  research. 

The  administration  took  the  first  step 
toward  organizing  for  the  space  age  In  Jan- 
uary when  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced It  would  create  an  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  to  direct  military 
Bj>ace  projects.  It  was  not  until  April  l, 
however,  that  the  agency  acquired  a  direc- 
tor— Roy  W.  Johnson,  former  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  vice  president— and  began  func- 
tioning. 

On  April  2 — almost  6  months  after  the  first 
Soviet  satellite  was  launched — the  Adminis- 
tration sent  to  Congress  Its  proposal  for  a 
civilian  space  agency  built  around  the  long- 
established  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

Congress  Is  still  revamping  the  proposal, 
trying  to  find  some  formula  to  resolve  the 
Inherent  conflict  between  the  military  and 
civilian  agencies  for  control  of  space  projects. 
A  plan  oriented  In  civilian  research  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee, but  the  legislation  Is  still  under  consider- 
ation In  a  similar  Senate  space  committee. 
It  does  not  appear  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
legislation  will  be  approved  and  the  civilian 
space  agency  established  and  functioning  be- 
fore midsummer. 

The  creation  of  ARPA  resulted  in  some 
criticism  among  the  military  research  offi- 
cials, who  felt  there  already  were  adequate 
authority  and  resources  within  the  Defense 
Department— If  used— to  get  a  space  program 
underway.  Some  of  this  criticism  has  sub- 
sided now  that  ARPA  has  started  to  operate. 
The  Introduction  of  the  new  space  agency 
proposal  has  tended  once  again  temporarily 
to  complicate  the  organizational  picture. 

Under  orders  from  the  President,  the  civ- 
ilian space  projects  now  being  handled  by 
ARPA  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  ci- 
vilian agency.  The  transfer  discussions 
over  the  last  several  weeks  have  run  Into 
the  Inevitable  conflict  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  space  projects. 

The  compromise  developing  Is  that  the 
Civilian  and  military  space  agencies  will  co- 
operate In  major  projects,  such  as  man-ln- 
space  and  development  of  more  powerful 
rocket  engines. 


PROBLEMS    rOB    A    BtHlEAtJCRAT 

Superimposed  on  these  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  agencies  will  be  complex  organi- 
zational lines  of  authority  that  only  the  ex- 
perienced bureaucrat  can  follow, 

Mr.  Johnson's  agency,  for  Instance,  must 
coordinate  with  the  Defense  Department 
Guided  Missile  Office  to  obtain  ballistic  mis- 
siles  for   launching  space   vehicles— another 


possible  point  of  conflict  since  the  inevitable 
priority  will  go  to  military  use  of  the  mla- 
slles. 

The  Johnson  agency  also  must  coordinate 
its  overall  plans  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Director  of  Research.  Then  the  plans, 
for  approval,  must  go  up  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Defense's  Office  and  over  to  Dr. 
KllUan  and  the  Budget  Bureau  for  approval. 

Among  the  few  new  space  projects  to  go 
through  this  organizational  mill  and  come 
out  approved  are  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
proposals  for  lunar  probe  rockets. 

As  Dr  Herbert  F  York,  the  chief  sclentl.it 
of  ARAP.  commented  to  a  Hou.se  commit- 
tee recently,  this  program  "has  been  firmly 
authorized  by  everybody  that  we  are  aware 
of  that  has  to  authorize  It." 

There  are  growing  complaints  from  the 
military  that  space  proposals  submitted  In 
the  Immediate  months  after  the  first  Soviet 
satellite  still  have  not  been  approved. 

rOtm-MONTH  ROCKET  PLAN  WAITS 

For  Instance,  there  has  been  no  firm  de- 
cision reached,  and  funds  made  available  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  a  rocket 
engine  with  1.000.000  pounds  thru.st— a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Air  Force  some  4  months 
ago. 

Development  of  such  an  engine — which 
would  be  six  times  more  powerful  than  pres- 
ently available  engines— Is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  first  key  step  In  any  long-range 
space  program.  It  Is  only  with  such  an  en- 
gine that  the  United  States  can  hope  to  leap- 
frog the  Russians  with  bigger  and  better 
satellites   and  space  vehicles. 

For  the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
advantage  that  It  not  only  started  develop- 
ment of  military  ballistic  missiles  earlier,  but 
also  developed  more  powerful  rocket  engines 
to  carry   Its   heavier  atomic   warheads. 

It  will  be  late  this  year  before  United 
States  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles, 
capable  of  launching  satellites  welKhlng 
several  hundred  pounds,  become  available  for 
space  exploration.  It  will  be  1960  at  the 
earliest  before  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles will  be  available  for  launching  scientific 
satellites  and  space  vehicles  weighing  a  ton 
or  more. 

The  agency's  answer  to  these  rrrlUtary  com- 
plaints of  Inaction  Is  that  In  Its  short  exis- 
tence it  has  not  had  a  chance  to  evaluate 
and  decide  upon  the  many  and  often  com- 
peting space  proposals  before  It.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  York  recently  Uold  Congress, 
It  probably  will  take  several  months  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposals  and  8  months  to  get  up  a 
full  head  of  steam. 

Many  of  the  hundred  or  so  space  proposals 
before  the  agency  have  gone  through  exten- 
sive evaluation  previously  while  the  space 
program  was  being  temporarily  handled  by 
the  Defense  Departments  Guided  Missile  Of- 
fice. The  projects  were  reviewed  In  January 
by  the  special  capabilities  panel  headed  by 
Homer  J  Stewart— the  same  Committee  that 
In  1955  recommended  that  the  satellite  pro- 
gram be  given  to  the  Navy's  Project  Van- 
guard. 

The  Guided  Missiles  Office,  however,  was 
reluctant  to  make  any  extensive  commit- 
ments on  the  various  space  proposals  for 
fear  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  new  agency, 
then    In   the   process  of   creation. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  Mr.  Johnson's 
agency  has  drafted  a  tentative  space  pro- 
gram for  the  fl.scal  year  beginning  July  1 
TTie  agency,  which  thus  far  has  been  oper- 
ating on  emergency  funds  supplied  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Is  asking  $520  million  In 
appropriations,  of  which  It  plans  to  spend 
some  $250  million  during  the  coming  flscal 

As  tentatively  earmarked  by  ARPA,  more 
^^^3?*'^  °^  '^*  npproprlatlon-nsome  $309  - 
400.000-wlll  go  for  the  development  of  a 
missile  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and 
ror  a  military  reconnaissance  satellite  pro- 
Ject  of  the  Air  Force  known  as  Pled  Piper 


TWO    HTrNDKED    AKD    TIN    MIUJON    DOLXAKI    rCW 
BPACK 

Some  1310  million  would  go  for  space  proj- 
ects.  It  has  tentatively  allocated  1138  million 
for  such  space  developments  as  man-ln-space 
research,  a  1  million-pound  thrust  engine; 
communications,  weather  and  navigational 
satellites,  satellite  tracking  systems,  and 
satellite  Instrumentation  and  power  sources. 
The  remaining  $72  million  would  go  for 
the  already  approved  projects  to  shoot  five 
rockets  to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon  with 
instrumentation  so  they  could  measure  the 
moon's  magnetism  and  photograph  its  far 
side,  and  for  a  continuing  scientific  satellite 
proRram 

Even  for  this  tentative  program  of  space 
research  It  l.s  conceded  by  Mr  Johnson  that 
the  funds  requested  are  Inadequate  and  that 
there  will  have  to  be  further  screening  to 
pick  out  the  higher  priority  projects. 

For  the  Pled  Piper  project,  for  InsUnce. 
•50  million  less  Is  being  requested  than  pro- 
posed by  the  Air  Force  The  program  In- 
volves $15  million  for  development  of  the 
1  million-pound  thrust  engine — a  5-year 
project  estimated  to  cost  as  least  $200  million. 
As  Is  Mr  Johnson's  agency,  the  new  Civil- 
ian Space  Agency  is  still  In  the  process  of 
justifying  its  projects  to  the  KllUan  Com- 
mittee and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Ita 
tentative  plans  call  for  spending  $100  million 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  to  build  up  to 
a  $1,300,000,000  level  In  3  years. 

Indicative  of  the  organUailonnI  problems 
Is  the  difficulty  the  new  space  agency  en- 
countered In  obUlnlng  lU  budget.  At  first 
the  Budget  Bureau  said  It  could  not  consider 
the  budget  of  an  agency  not  yet  created.  It 
relented  after  It  was  pointed  out  that  If  the 
budget  was  not  prepared  now.  the  space 
agency  would  have  to  wait  until  next  year 
to  obtain  appropriations  from  Congress. 

In  view  of  many  of  the  officials  Interviewed, 
this  deliberate  pace  of  preparations  for  the 
space  race  reflects  the  apathy  about  Soviet 
space  developments  that  permeates  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  public,  an  apathy 
that  was  not  shattered  when  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  last  week  lu  third  satellite 
weighing  2.900  pounds. 

Mr  President,  at  thl.s  time  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Seroator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ri.se  to  a  point  of  order:  I  regret 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that 
at  12:15,  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  as.sured  me  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  completed  not  later  than 
1  o'clock.  However,  it  is  now  almost 
half  an  hour  later  than  that.  If  the  col- 
loquy he  has  been  having  with  other 
Senators  l.s  to  continue.  I  should  like  to 
be  advi.sed  approximately  how  long  It 
will  continue,  inasmuch  as  I  have  the 
floor,  and  obtained  it  in  order  to  discuas 
the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order:  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr  Symington  1  has  the  floor 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  No  Mr 
President;  I  believe  that  I  have  the  floor' 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  order:  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yielded  to  me  I 
then  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the  first 
I  knew  about  his  desire  to  speak  today 
was  when  I  received  from  the  Senator 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  he  exjjected 
to  speak  at  approximately  3  p.  m.  this 
afternoon,  and  enclosed  his  speech. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  my  prepared  remarks 
would  require  approximately  20  minutes, 
and  that  has  been  the  case.  However, 
there  have  been  remarks  by  several  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues;  and.  of 
course,  I  have  been  very  Rlad  to  have 
these  comments  and  questions,  which 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wishes 
to  obtain  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  shall 
be  qlad  to  yield.  However,  I  do  not  think 
a  colloquy  on  such  an  important  matter 
should  be  cut  off  on  a  tectinicality. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator,  whoever  has  the  floor,  will 
yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mi  souri  has  tiie  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suprest  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  has 
been  most  gracious,  that  he  be  patient 
for  a  little  longer?  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
take  too  much  time  to  finish  the  col- 
loquy. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
can  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  .Tersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  The  discus;.ion  seems  to  be 
going  on  indefinitely.  I  was  told  the 
Senator  from  Klissouri  would  be  through 
at  20  minutes  to  1.  It  is  now  10  mmutes 
past  1. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  cannot  be  blamed  for  that. 
Those  of  us  who  intcirupted  him  must 
take  the  blame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advi.';i?s  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  can  yield  only 
for  questions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  thank  t.he  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  invariable  courtesy, 
on  the  floor  and  off  the  floor.  I  shall 
now  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  for  a  qvestion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pres;dcnt.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssouri 
for  his  maKnificcnt  acdre.ss  in  the  ^n- 
ate  today.  The  Senai-or  from  Missouri 
always  speaks  with  '.visdom  and  with 
foresight,  but  he  has  never  spoken  with 
greater  wisdom  or  with  greater  foreslt;ht 
or  with  a  gieater  uncerstanding  of  the 
challenge  which  confronts  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Nation  than  he 
has  today.  He  is  the  ^rreat  authority  on 
national  defen.se  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  wi.sh  to  thank  him.  and 
I  heartily  congratulat-  him  on  his  mag- 
nificent presentation  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  All  I  can  .say  In 
reply  to  that  gracious  tribute  is  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
whom  I  would  rather  have  those  kind 
words  than  the  dist.ncuished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  Question. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I,  too.  desire  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
laying  the  facts  on  the  line.  He  has 
rendered  a  service,  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate but  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 
well,  and,  I  would  express  the  hope,  to 
the  administration  also.  I  hope  the 
speech  will  be  read  with  great  caie,  that 
the  sound  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  will  be  taken  note  of,  and  that 
action  and  leadership  will  be  forthcom- 
in"?  from  the  administration  in  this 
perilous  period. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  for  his 
invariable  kindness  to  me.  The  Sen- 
ator's great  knowledge  of  the  military 
and  defense  needs  of  this  country  is 
comparable  with  his  knowledge  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate my.'^clf  with  the  com^ments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  regret  that  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue witli  the  colloquy,  which  I  hope 
can  be  resumed  later. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  fine 
contributions  to  this  discussion,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  also  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
kindness  in  letting  me  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for 
three  unanimous-consent  requests,  con- 
sideration of  which  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion? I  talked  to  the  Senator  about 
them. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  Jersey.  Are  they 
the  matters  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  is  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INSEC- 
TICIDES. HERBICIDES.  AND  FUN- 
GICIDES UPON  FISH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
so  that  Uie  Senat«  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  three  matters  to 
which  I  have  referred.  First,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1622.  S.  2447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2447)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  imdertake  continuing  studies 
of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
and  fungicides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  of  those 
invaluable  natural  resources  following 
spraying  and  to  provide  basic  data  on 
the  various  chemical  controls  so  that 
forests,  croplands,  and  marshes  can  be 
sprayed  with  minimum  losses  of  fish  and 
wildli'e. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "herbicides",  to  strike  out  "and 
fungicides  '  and  insert  "fungicides  and 
pesticides";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "of ',  to  strike  out  "determing  the 
amounts  and  percentages  of  such  chem- 
icals that  are  lethal  to  or  injurious  to 
fish  and  wildlife  and  the  amounts  or  per- 
centages or  mixtures  which  can  be  used 
safely,  and  thereby  prevent  losses  of  fish 
and  wildlife  from  such  spraying"  and  in- 
sert "determining  the  amounts,  percent- 
ages, and  formulations  of  such  chemicals 
that  are  lethal  to  or  injurious  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  the  amounts,  percentages, 
mixtures,  or  formulations  that  can  be 
used  safely,  and  thereby  prevent  losses 
of  fish  and  wildlife  from  such  spraying, 
dusting,  or  other  treatment." 

And,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $280,000  per  annum  is 
hereby  autliorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive  continuing  studies  on 
the  effects  of  Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungi- 
cides and  pesticides,  upon  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amounts,  per- 
centages, and  formulations  of  such  chemicals 
that  are  lethal  to  or  injurious  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  the  amounts,  percentages,  mix- 
tures, or  formulation  that  can  be  used  safely, 
and  thereby  prevent  losses  of  fish  and  wild- 
life from  such  spraying,  dusting,  or  other 
treatment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate bill  2447  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
from  the  repwrt  <No.  1592)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pt  RPOSK  OF  THE  Blli, 

S.  2447,  as  amended  and  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  of  your  committee,  wovud 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  continuing  studies 
of  the  effects  of  Insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  pesticides  upon  fish  and 
wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses 
of  those  invaluable  natural  resources  fol- 
lov.'ing  application  of  these  materials,  and 
to  provide  basic  data  on  various  chemical 
controls.  This  research  and  study  will, 
it  Is  anticipated,  determine  the  amounts 
and  percentages  of  such  formulations  and 
chemicals  that  may  be  used  on  wet  lands, 
rangelands,  and  other  lands  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

COMMITTIIE   ACTION 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  our  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation,  and  everyone  desir- 
ing to  testify  was  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Appearing  and  speaking  In  favor  of 
this  lesrlslatlon  were  the  following:  Hon.  Lee 
Mctcalf.  United  States  Representative  from 
the  First  District  of  Montana;  Lansing  A. 
Parker,  Assistant  Director  for  Wildlife,  Bur- 
eau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;   James  D.  Dewitt, 
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chief  chemist.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  £>epartment  of  the  Interior;  John 
H.  Baker,  president.  National  Audubon  Soc- 
iety; Charles  E.  Jackaon,  general  manager. 
National  Fisheries  Institute;  H.  S.  Mose- 
brook,  forester  of  the  American  Pulpwood 
Association;  Charles  H.  Calllson.  conserva- 
tion director.  National  Wildlife  Federation; 
and  Kenneth  Pomeroy,  representing  the 
American  Forestry  Association.  This  bill  Is 
endorsed  by  farm  groups,  timber  and  log- 
ging Industries,  commercial  fisheries,  sports- 
lueu,  Federal  and  State  officials. 

MXSO  FOB  THIS  LEGISLATION 

The  current  situation  Is.  In  a  large  part, 
due  to  the  phenomenal  growth  In  the  use  of 
new  pestlcldal  compounds  developed  since 
World  War  II.  The  usefulness  of  these 
chemicals  In  combating  ravages  of  Insect 
pests  Is  evidenced  by  reports  that  over  "^50 
million  pounds  of  pesticides  having  a  value 
of  over  $256  million  are  produced  In  the 
United  States  each  year.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  production  Is  for  domestic  use  on 
some  65  million  acres  of  the  Nation's  land 
and  water. 

It  Is  reported  that  there  are  over  6.000  air- 
craft, flying  541.000  hours,  used  to  distribute 
or  spray  around  100  million  gallons  of  liquid 
formulations,  a  major  share  of  which  are 
Insectlcldal. 

The  effects  of  these  sprays,  or  dusting,  has 
not  only  killed  Insects,  but  also  destroyed 
wild  and  domestic  animals  and  birds.  A 
Florida  operation  to  control  sandflies  resulted 
In  the  death  of  an  estimated  1  million  fish  of 
30  different  species.  A  spray  used  to  destroy 
tree-glrdllng  mice  has  killed  other  mammals 
and  birds.  In  March  of  1958  approximately 
3,000  gee.se  died  from  eating  treated  grain 
used  In  Klamath  Basin.  Oreg..  mouse-con- 
trol campaign.  Water  runoff  from  some 
sprays  on  lands  has  killed  fish.  There  Is 
grave  concern  as  to  whether  chemicals  used 
to  kill  are  ants  will  even  destroy  earthworms. 
a  major  source  of  food  for  woodcock  winter- 
ing In  those  areas.  In  Washington  State. 
there  has  been  damage  to  upland  birds.  In 
Montana,  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  there 
was  extensive  damage  to  fish  following  appli- 
cation of  DDT  as  part  of  the  spruce  budworm 
control  program.  A  census  of  fish  In  7 
Montana  trout  streams  showed  a  loss  of 
from  70  to  80  percent  as  a  result  of  this  spray. 
This  all  points  up  to  a  pressing  and  urgent 
need  for  research  studies  to  provide  basic  In- 
formation which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
the  future  development  and  application  of 
such  formulations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  effects  of  many 
formulations  are  not  fully  known  or  under- 
stood. 

Your  committee  believes  this  Congress 
should  set  In  motion  a  research  program  in 
this  all-Important  field. 

This  legislation  carries  no  appropriation 
with  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  bill  provide 
for  a  new  program,  or  the  continuation 
of  a  program? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  combination 
of  both.  The  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  somewhat  concerned  for  many  years 
In  their  research  as  to  the  effect  of  insec- 
ticides on  crops  and  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  departments  want  authority  to  have 
a  separate  study  made  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  biU  have  the 
support  of  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  It  was  unan- 
imously reported. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  De- 
partment? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  depart- 
mental bill.  It  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2447)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  effects  of 
iiLsecticides.  herbicides,  fungicides  and 
other  pesticides,  upon  fish  and  wildlife 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  los.ses  of 
tho.se  invaluable  natural  resources  fol- 
lowing application  of  these  materials  and 
to  provide  basic  data  on  the  various 
chemical  controls  so  that  forests,  crop- 
lands, wetlands,  rangelands  and  other 
lands  can  be  sprayed  with  minimum 
losses  of  fish  and  wildlife." 


FISHERIES  LOAN   FUND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
now  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1395.  S    3295 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  fS  3295>  to 
amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
in  order  to  increa.se  the  authorization  for 
the  fisheries  loan  fund  established  under 
such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
also  is  a  bill  which  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  All  It 
does  is  to  increase  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
authorization.  Last  year  Congress  en- 
acted a  general  omnibus  fisheries  law 
which  provided  certain  loan  funds. 
There  was  provided  only  a  .small  amount 
In  the  revolving  fund.  The  law  has  been 
very  acceptable  to  fishermen  as  it  enables 
them  to  make  small  loans  with  which 
to  buy  gear  and  make  repairs,  but  the 
funds  will  be  exhau.sted  as  of  this  fishing 
year.  The  bill  merely  adds  money  to  the 
fund. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  extracts 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
from  the  report  (No.  1373  •  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  from 
«10  million  to  $20  million  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  which  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  make  loans  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  a  strong,  prosperous,  and 
thriving  fisheries  and  fish-processlne  In- 
dustry. "* 

THE    nSHERIES    LOAN    FT7ND 

The  fisheries  loan  fund  was  authorized  by 
section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  A  »10  million  revolving  fund  was 
established  for  financing  and  refinancing 
operations,  maintenance,  repairs,  replace- 
ment, and  equipment  of  fishing  vessels  and 


fishing  gear  and  for  research  Into  the  baale 
problenu  of  fisheries.  The  minimum  Interest 
rate  was  set  at  3  percent  and  the  maximum 
term  of  a  loan  was  10  years.  The  regulation* 
adopted  under  a  provision  of  thU  act  provide 
an  Interest  rate  of  5  percent. 

The  loan  fund  fills  a  real  need  for  fisher- 
men having  good  collateral  but  who  need  a 
longer  repayment  period  than  commercial 
bankers  are  prepared  to  grant.  On  such 
short-term  loans,  as  granted  by  private  lend- 
ers, the  payments  on  the  mortgage  are  so 
large  that  they  do  not  have  funds  left  for 
proper  maintenance  and  their  vessel  deterio- 
rates rapidly  Before  passage  of  the  act  the 
Industry  had  attempted  to  qualify  for  loana 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration,  but 
applications  were  declined  on  the  bases  of 
(a)  lack  of  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loana.  and  (b)  Lnsufllclent 
collateral. 

In  the  operation  of  the  fisheries-loan  pro- 
gram every  effort  has  been  made  to  see  that 
the  Government  Is  properly  protected  and 
that  losses  will  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Each 
loan  Is  reviewed,  with  past  records  and  future 
pro8i>ecU  being  taken  Into  account  when 
studying  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay 
the  loan  Unless  there  is  an  unexp>ected 
downward  trend  In  a  segment  of  the  fishing 
Industry,  losses  are  not  expected  to  be 
substantial. 

All  applications  are  Investigated  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries from  a  technical  viewpoint  On  appli- 
cations over  »5,0OO,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  conducts  a  financial  Investi- 
gation and  on  applications  of  $5,000  or  less  a 
similar  investigation  la  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  The  results 
of  these  investigations  are  reviewed  by  spe- 
clallsts  In  the  Bureau's  central  office  and  a 
recommendation  for  acceptance  or  decline 
prepared  After  review  by  the  Office  of  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  a  final  decision  U 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life for  loans  of  $50,000  and  under  and  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  Tor  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
on  loans  over  $50, COO. 

Authorization  for  approved  loans  are  gent 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
closure  and  disbursement  They  also  handle 
the  collection  and  servicing  of  the  loans 
They  are  utilized  as  they  have  a  complete 
organization    for    this    type    of    work. 

Status  of  the  flaheries  loan  fund  as  of  Feb 
28.  1958 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  if  he  knows 
of  any  opposition  to  this  measure 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  of  none. 
It  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Department 
supporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Department 
supported  the  bill.  This  bill  also  was 
Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3295)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc  ,  That  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1121)  Is  unended  by  striking 
out  '•$10,000. 000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    $20,000,000-'. 


TELEVISION  FACILmES  IN  PUBUC 
8CHO<DLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1668,  S.  2119. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that,  to  my  knowledge,  this  is 
the  last  bill  which  will  be  considered 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHiir  Clerk.  A  bill  fS  2119 »  to 
exi>ediate  the  utilization  of  television 
facilities  in  our  publ:c  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  in  adult  tr. lining  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  l>een  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  4.  after 
the  word  "States  ",  to  insert  "and  certain 
organization  therein":  in  line  7,  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  ".•section" 
and  insert  "act";  after  line  8,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec  2.  Any  State  having,  directly  or  In- 
directly, secured  such  authorization  as  may 
be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communlcatlcms  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment or  Improvement  of  television  broad- 
casting facilities  may  receive  a  grant,  as 
authorized  in  this  section,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  establishment  or  Improvement  by — 

(a)  making  application  therefor  In  such 
form  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of   Eklucatlon;    and 

(b)  providing  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education — 

( 1 )  that  such  State  will  provide  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses  of  such 
facilities: 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools:    and 

(3)  that  such  facilities  will  be  used  only 
for  educational  purposes. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  Any  State  agency  or  officer,  or  or- 
^nizatlon  in  a  State,  described  in  clause 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section,  which  is  establishing 
or  Improving  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, may  receive  a  grant  as  authorized  In 
this  act  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  establish- 
ment or  Improvement  by — 

(a)  making  application  therefor  In  such 
form  as  is  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(h)  providing  assiu'ance  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(1)  that  the  necessary  funds  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able: 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  iuch  facllltle* 
will  be  available: 


(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
will  be  under  the  control  of  (a)  the  State 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  (b)  a  nonprofit  foun- 
dation, corporation,  or  association  organized 
primarily  to  engage  In  or  encourage  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting,  (c)  a  duly 
constituted  State  educational  television  com- 
mission, or  (d)  a  State-controlled  college  or 
university;    and 

(3)  that  such  facilities  will  be  used  only 
for  educational  purposes. 

On  page  3.  line  16,  after  the  word 
"State",  to  insert  "agency  or  oflicer  or 
an  organization";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "such",  to  strike  out  "State"  and 
insert  "agency,  officer,  or  organization"; 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  "State",  to 
insert  "agency  or  officer  or  an  organiza- 
tion"; in  line  24.  after  the  word  "this",  to 
strike  out  "section"  and  insert  "act";  on 
page  4.  line  1,  after  the  word  "grants", 
to  strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "for  tele- 
vision broadca.sting  facilities  in";  in  line 
3,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"section"  and  insert  "act";  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  "term",  to  strike  out  "establish- 
ment or  improvement  of"  and  insert 
"establishing  or  improving";  and  in  line 
12,  after  the  word  "apparatus",  to  insert 
a  comma  and  "and  the  -term  'State' 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  States 
and  cert.iin  organizations  therein  to  estab- 
lish or  Improve  television  broadcasting  for 
educational  purposes,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  Improvement  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities. 

Sbc  2  Any  State  agency  or  officer,  or  or- 
ganization in  a  State,  described  In  clause  (b) 
(2)  of  this  section,  which  Is  establishing  or 
Improving  television  broadcasting  facilities, 
may  receive  a  grant  as  authorized  In  this 
act  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  establishment 
or  improvement  by — 

(a)  making  application  therefor  In  such 
form  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(b)  providing  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education — 

( 1 )  that  the  necessary  funds  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able; 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
will  be  under  the  control  of  (a)  the  State 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  (b)  a  nonprofit 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association  or- 
ganized primarily  to  engage  in  or  encourage 
educational  television  broadcasting,  (c)  a 
duly  constituted  State  educational  television 
commission,  or  (d)  a  State-controlled  col- 
lege or  univerElty;  and 

(3)  that  such  facilities  Will  be  used  only 
for  educational  purposes. 

Sbc.  3.  Upon  determining  that  a  State 
agency  or  officer  or  an  organization  has 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  2  of 
this  act,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such  agency, 
officer,  or  organization  In  such  amount  as 
Is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  establishment  or  Improvement  of 
facilities.  A  State  agency  or  officer  or  an 
organization  may  receive  one  or  more 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  but 
the  total  amount  of  such  grants  for  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  In  any  State 
shall  not  exceed  $1  million.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 


the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  be  made 
In  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate. 

Sex:.  4.  As  used  In  this  act  the  term  "es- 
tablishing or  Improving  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities"  means  the  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation of  apparatus  necessary  for  tele- 
vision (Including  closed  circuit  television) 
broadcasting  or  the  improvement  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  and  does  not  Include 
the  construction  or  repair  of  structures  to 
house  such  apparatus,  and  the  term  "State" 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed 

(a)  to  give  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
any  control   over  television  broadcasting,  or 

(b)  to  amend  any  provision  of.  or  require- 
ment under,  the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  has  l>een  so  deeply 
interested  in  education  all  of  his  life,  and 
in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  will 
bear  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]  and  me  for  a  moment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
could  spend  2  hours  talking  about  the 
almost  amazing  testimony  we  heard,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  television  for  educa- 
tional purposes  for  primary  and  higher 
schools,  and  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public. 

Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  wisely  set  aside  cer- 
tain very  valuable  and  important  chan- 
nels in  the  B  band  and  in  the  U  band  for 
this  use.  In  many  cases  the  State  legis- 
latures failed  to  act,  or  the  communities 
were  estopped  from  taking  appropriate 
action  because  they  could  not  get 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  and  the  full  commit- 
tee were  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
what  is  being  done  in  this  field.  The 
State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
education  by  use  of  television.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  educational  television 
channel  used  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  use  of  television  for  education 
has  been  successful  in  Alabama,  the  city 

Of  New  York,  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting the  bill.  A  distinguished  group 
of  educators,  as  well  as  persons  who  op- 
erate television  stations,  testified  before 
the  committee. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  this  Congress  will  pass  for  the 
future  of  education,  particularly  in  this 
fast-moving  world  of  physics  and  sci- 
ence, in  which  subjects  teachers  are  hard 
to  find,  and  in  which  there  can  be  some 
sort  of  mass  education  by  use  of  the  new 
and  wondrous  means  of  television. 

The  committee  felt  that  because  the 
licenses  which  are  issued  are  F'ederal 
licenses  and  subject  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  was  perfectly  within  its  province 
to  report  the  bill,  and  that  States  rights 
were  not  being  violated.     The  bill  has  the 
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support  of  boards  of  education.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  this  week  held  a  conference  on 
this  matter  with  educators  from  all  over 
the  country  and  with  representatives  of 
parent-teacher  associations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  excerpts  from 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1638)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Ptjrpos*  of  Leoislatiow 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  Intended 
to  expedite  the  use  of  television  In  our  public 
schools  and  colIeRcs  and  adult  training  pro- 
grams in  the  general  States  and  Territories. 
8.  2119.  as  amended,  wojld  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
make  a  grant  to  an  organization  or  State 
Which  has  secured  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  for  the  establishment  or  Im- 
provement of  television  facilities,  and  which 
satlsfles  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

1.  That  the  organization  or  State  would 
provide  for  the  oi>eratlon  and  maintenance 
expense  of  such  television  facilities: 

2.  That  the  operation  of  such  facilities  will 
be  under  the  control  of — 

(a)  state  agencies  or  officers  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  State  supervision  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  or 

(b)  A  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation  or 
association  organized  primarily  to  enfxage  In 
or   encourage   educational    television    broad- 
casting; 

(c)  The  State  educational  television  com- 
mission appointed  by   the  Governor:    or 

(d)  A  State  college,  university,  or  teachers 
college. 

3.  That  such  facilities  would  be  used  only 
for  educational  purposes.  Grants  may  be 
made  to  more  than  one  organization  In  any 
one  State  but  the  total  of  such  grants  to 
such  organization  In  one  State  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ei  million.  Grants  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  cover  the  acquisition 
and  installation  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
television  broadcasting  (including  closed  cir- 
cuit television)  or  the  Improvement  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  but  does  not  include  the 
construction  or  repair  of  structures  to  house 
such  apparatus. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

When  the  FCC  issued  the  television  allo- 
cations plan  on  April  14,  1952  (sixth  report 
and  order ) .  it  set  aside  2\2  television  channels 
(now  256)  for  the  exclusive  use  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  stations.  There  are  a 
total  of  671  VHF  channels  In  the  Commis- 
sion 8  allocation  plan  of  which  85  or  12  7  per- 
cent are  reserved  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional purposes:  of  the  1,519  UHP  channels, 
171  or  11.3  percent  are  reserved  for  noncom- 
mercial educational  purposes. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  the  PCC  re- 
served approximately  12  percent  of  all  tele- 
vision channels  in  the  United  States  for  non- 
commercial educational  use.  in  that  period 
only  31  educational  stations,  located  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  from  Mln- 
nescta  to  Texas,  have  been  constructed  and 
*re  today  serving  an  area  with  a  combined 
area  of  more  than  50  million  people. 

Vast  numbers   of  problems  and  obstacles 

r>f«*TT  ?*!^*i'."''''^"  ^"^  ^*y"^«»  throughout 
the  United  States  In  their  efforts  to  activate 
the  channels  reserved  for  education.  It  haa 
been  necessary  in  most  local  situations  to 
mnn?/^  "!^"^  different  segments  of  a  com- 
S  dirZTTi''^*''  .*="""'^I'  and  educational- 
^^-^r*  *^*  activities  of  these  many  group. 
^^H,^  '  co>f  mon  goal.  In  many  ewes  the 
problems  of  fund  raising  have  seemed  almost 
insurmounuble  In  spite  of  the  Herculean  ef- 


forts  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators, public  servants,  and  civic  leaders. 

Despite   the  strides   which   the   educators 
have  made  In   establishing  educational  sta- 
tions In  the  United  States,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  potential  has  been  achieved.     A 
total    of   256    educational    reservations   have 
been  made  by  the  FCC  and  as  pointed  out 
above,  only  31  stations  are  on  the  air.     The 
failure  of  the  educators  to  use  these  channels 
Is  not   the  result  of   lack   of   interest,   desire, 
planning,  or  zeal  on  their  part.     The  largest 
problem  which  faces  the  educators  In  using 
television  is  lack  of  money.     Moreover,  this 
lack  of  money  Is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  basic  Installation 
of  the  TV  facilities  and  stations.     Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  once  a  television  sta- 
tion has  been  built.  State  legislatures,  local 
educational  .systems,   and   local  communltlea 
at  large  have  raised  the  funds  to  produce  the 
programs  over  these  stations.     The  educators 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  budget-minded 
people,    and    with    meager    operating    funds, 
have  produced  outstanding  program  service 
The  problem  which  faces  the  American  edu- 
cator Is  to  secure   the  basic  funds  to  build 
the  station  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  a  credit  to  those  people  who  have 
labored  In  this  field  to  look  buck  and  view 
the  remarkable  progress  that  ha*  been  made 
in  establishing  the  31  stations  that  are  now 
serving  more  than  50  million  people.  Cur- 
rent research  and  experimentation  as  well 
as  local  and  regional  planning,  which  has 
only  scratched  the  educational  surface  re- 
veal unllmlU'd  potentialities  for  the  future 
In  educational  television. 

The     tremendous     strides     made     by     the 
three-station  network  operation  in  Alabama 
the  plans  for  similar  statewide  networks  lii 
Oklahoma,    Florida,    and    Georgia;    the    Im- 
pressive   record    submitted    by    Dr.    William 
Friday,    president    of    the    Consolidated    Uni- 
versity of  Ncrth  Carolina,  disclosed   a  most 
eloquent  picture  of   the  service   being  rcn- 
dered   to  the  people  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  crying  need  for  expansion 
of    the    service;     the    bold     planning    being 
studied  by   the  southern  regional  board  or- 
ganized under  an  Interstate  compact  by  the 
legislatures   or   16    Southern   States    to   link 
through  the  use  of  microwave  systems,  class- 
rooms on   the  campuses  of  some  300  of  the 
4-year   colleges   and    universities   in    the    18 
Southern  States;  the  remarkable  record  com- 
piled by  Ohio  State  University  in  Us  opera- 
tion of  a  UHF  channel  In  Columbus    Ohio 
In    a   predominantly   VHF   market-    and    the 
ready   acceptance   of   the  educational   chan- 
nel in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  merely  Indica- 
tions   Of    the    potential,    the    acceptance     as 
well    as    the    opportunities    that    are    belnjr 
made  availabl«  In  the  educational  television 

The  Congress  has  heard  many  times 
n?,^H  H^  *''"«"ng  and  growing  problems  of 
public  education.    The  record  is  replete  with 

about  thi'  '".'''*•'  ''^  P'-omlnent  educators 
abotit  the  serious  shortage  of  teachers  and 
buildings  and  that  each  of  these  shortages 
grows  worse  with  each  passing  day  Ae 
use  Of  television  faculties  In  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  will  strike  dl^ecUy  a? 
these  existing  shortages.  While  this  me- 
tent^'of'th"'  '"Tf  ^"'"inate  them,  the  ex- 
tent  of   the   contribution    toward    the   solu- 

lZ:lTrr:X-:i!-^  *^'^^  televlslon^n 

ouT°^uLlc^!^s"h^>^-p4Lla"?!'^i^%rirX 
schooi^popuiatlon  wU,  have  IncrLLd  to  4I 

nH^i*"^  ^  constantly  declining  number  of  our 
adults  enterln«  the  teaching  profession  it 
becomes  essential  that  proper  sleps  be  taken 
^,"i.f' "tely  u,  meet  the  needs  ^of  the  in^ 
T.T}''^^  ^^"^^  population.  Already  school 
standards  are  declining.  The  quality  of 
education  furnUhed  our  chUdren  in  the 
opinion  Of  your  committee,  u  as  lAipJrtaSt 


as  any  single  responsibility  that  faces  Con- 
gress today. 

One  of  the  significant  advantages  of  edu- 
cational television  is  the  ability  of  this  me- 
dium to  make  the  talents  of  the  most  effec- 
tive teachers  available  to  large  numbers  of 
students.  It  has  proven  Itself  invaluable  as 
an  effective  instrument  through  which  high- 
quality  formal  instruction  may  be  offered  to 
large  numbers  of  students. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  ex- 
periment where  a  closed  circuit  educational 
system  Is  used.  At  the  moment  23  schools 
and  12,000  students,  out  of  a  total  of  48 
schools  and  18.000  students,  are  Intercon- 
nected by  this  system. 

Dr.  William  Brlsh,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Hagerstown.  who  is  In  charge  of 
this  program,  althoush  reluctant  to  make 
any  overali  claims  ab<jut  the  results  fiowlng 
from  the  Hagerstown  operation  was  enthu- 
siastic about  the  potential  of  this  medium. 
I-e  said,  among  otJier  things: 

'•1.  The  u.se  of  television  provides  n  situa- 
tion which  encourages  puj.lls  to  concentrate 
attention  on  a  selected  area  at  close  range. 
The  fivct  that  this  attention  is  almost  auto^ 
matlo  may  be  due  to  several  conditions 
which  are  peculiar  to  television.  This  me- 
dium provides  each  pupil  with  a  framed  ref- 
erence for  viewing  as  well  as  an  cyc-to-eye 
contact  with  the  teacher.  It  Implement* 
the  development  of  good  habits  of  obserr- 
Ing  and  listening  Television  magninee 
objects  In  a  clear,  accurate,  and  telling  way. 
In  addition  the  television  teachers  have  lime 
to  prepare  a  lesson  that  U  clear,  interesting 
and  stimulating. 

"2.  The  use  of  television  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  redeploy  the  efforts  and  ener- 
gies of  teachers  and  Improve  the  qualltr 
of  the  ln.structlonal  program.  One  teacher 
t^achluR  from  a  television  studio  can  do  a 
superior  Job  of  exploring,  preparing,  organ- 
izing, and  communicating  subject  matter 
content  for  boys  and  girls.  At  the  same 
time  another  teacher  in  the  classroom  can 
advantageously  work  with  pupils  to  help 
them  adopt,  adapt.  Integrate,  apply  and 
use  subject  matter  In  such  a  way  that  their 
educational  experience  will  enable  them  to 
more  nearly  approach  their  maximum  po- 
tential development. 

"3.  In  situations  where  television  Instruc- 
tion   Is    used    It    is    possible    for   teachers   to 
give   more  attention   to   the   very   Important 
matter  of  lesson  planning  and  presentation 
In  the  typical  elemcnary  or  secondary  school 
situation    where    a    teacher    works    directly 
With    boys    and    girls    for    approximately    7 
hours    dally,    little    time    Is    left    for    class 
preparation.     By    a    division    of    labor    the 
te.acher   who  does  the  direct   Instruction   by 
television   can   have   ample   time   to  prepare 
presenuilous  that  are  stimulaiUig  and  chal- 
lenging.    Tlicse  presentations   can   be   made 
available  to  hundreds  of  classroom  teachers 
and   pupils  at  the  same   time      Thl.  oppor- 
tunity   to    redeploy    the    efforts    of    teacher* 
gives  each  teacher  a  chance  to  develop  skUls 
peculiar  to  his  abilities  and  interests. 

"4.  It  Is  possible,  by  means  of  television. 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  program  of  edu- 
cation without  unduly  Increasing  the  ex- 
penditure for  instruction.  Evidence  of  thU 
fact  Is  found  in  our  system  where  music  and 
art  are  being  satisfactorily  Uught  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  In  September  of  1958 
When  the  closed  circuit  wUl  Include  all  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country.  3  4  teachers  will  teach  lessons  from 
televUlon  studios  that  would  otherwise  re- 
quire 33  teachers. 

rv.!^nt7!"  "^  °'  television  enables  resource 
people  n  the  community  to  be  brought  to 
riL^'iP"'  •'^  ^^*  -y^"-  f-or  exampVf.  m  a 
glneer  in  the  field  of  metallurgy  was  placed 

."uSenL'^'n*'''^  '*''  in  teres  te^'higb-JircS 
students.    On  another  occasion  a  florist,  who 
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is  actually  an  artist  in  fower  arrangements, 
was  brought  to  1,200  boys  and  girls  at  one 
time.  This  use  of  community  resources 
which  would  be  Impossible  under  the  usual 
instructional  organization,  goes  on  con- 
tinuously." 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stod  lard  Is  one  of  our 
most  experienced  educaors.  He  has  spent 
47  years  In  the  educatlc  nal  field  serving  as 
superintendent  of  scho<)l8  In  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Phlladelph  a,  and  presently  Is 
consultant  for  the  Fun  1  for  Advancement 
of  Education  In  his  tej  tlmony  on  this  leg- 
islation, he  stated: 

"I  am  Just  as  confident  as  I  can  be  that 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  break  the  bounds 
that  are  circumscribing  'he  processes  of  edu- 
cation In  America,  the  sohoois  in  this  coun- 
try will  not  be  able  to  f  repare  it*  people  to 
live  adequately  In  the  day  ahead.  We  are 
dealing  with  curriculum  experiences  that 
are  beyond  the  capabilities  Involved  with 
textbooks  and  word  of  mouth,  and  so  on. 
Television  has  come  as  1.  powerful  means  of 
breaking  those  bounds." 

Education  Is  a  means  through  which  our 
country  achieved  its  highest  objectives  and 
dreams  With  ever-incrc;.slng  complexities  In 
technical  progress,  a  lack  of  education  for  all 
people,  or  Inferior  education  for  a  substan- 
tial number  threatens  the  very  perpetua- 
tion of  our  country.  The  use  of  educational 
television  will  meet  th -se  needs  with  the 
least  cost  and  In  the  mc  st  expeditious  man- 
ner. While  educational  television  Is  In  Its 
bare  Infancy,  we  are  not  without  knowledge 
of  Its  capabilities  One  educational  leader 
has  put  Its  potential  ths  way.  Dr.  Thomas 
Clark  Pollock,  of  New  "V'oik  University,  has 
■aid: 

"It  now  seems  clear,  however,  that  tele- 
vision offers  the  p-eat4£t  opportunity  for 
the  advancement  of  edu  ration  since  the  in- 
troduction of  printing  by  movable  type." 

Henry  F  Chadeync.  executive  director  of 
the  St  Louis  EducatlJtal  Television  Com- 
mlsFion.  of>erat(;r  of  edjcat^oual  television 
station  KECT.  said : 

"By  using  our  educational  television  sta- 
tions we  can  afford  to  bring  the  greateat 
teachers  of  the  country  to  give  the  lecture 
portion  of  college  course*  by  television.  The 
student  can  receive  his  li.structlon  before  his 
own  television  set  In  hU  own  llvlr.g  room. 
With  a  great  television  t«acher,  we  can  come 
close  to  capturing  that  Ideal  of  education 
of  a  teacher  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy 
on   the  other." 

Television  is  a  powerful  mesns  of  com- 
munications. Its  message  may  be  trans- 
mitted live  or  by  tlie  Uic  of  training  film. 
In  addition  to  black  and  *hlte  transmission, 
the  added  educational  advantages  of  color 
transmissions  have  bi  en  conspicuously 
proven,  particularly  in  c  oseup  medical  and 
laboratory  work.  TelevLlon  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  our  best  avallaDle  teachers  to  In- 
struct very  large  number  >  of  students.  One 
of  the  first  organizations  to  use  educational 
television  has  been  our  Armed  Forces.  All 
of  the  evidence  available  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Armed  FVjrces  tra.nlng  programs  are 
highly   favorable. 

Dr  C  R  Carpenter,  d  rector  of  academic 
services.  Pennsylvania  SU.e  University,  stated 
In  testifying  In  support  cf  this  legislation: 

•Television  as  a  mean!  of  instruction  has 
gained  a  necessary  accept mce  by  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  administration  for  its  continued 
use  and  development  at  Pennsylvania  SUte. 
Eloquent  evidence  on  th  s  point  is  that  the 
television  projects  have  <ontlnued  and  have 
been   progressively  expanded  for  4  years.  ' 

Your  committee  was  Impressed  by  the 
forceful  testimony  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  particu- 
larly with  the  following  statement: 

"As  an  Air  Force  Reserve  officer,  I  have 
studied  for  a  year  the  economics  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I,  as  an  educator,  have  been 
alert    to    educational    developments    In    the 


Soviet  I  suggest  that  It  would  be  tech- 
nically possible  and  feasible  in  terms  of 
conditions  that  now  exist,  or  may  soon  exist, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the  following: 

"1.  Blanket  one-third  to  one-half  of  its 
territory  and  that  of  satellite  nations  with 
educational  television  systems: 

"2  Reach  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  the  region  covered; 

"3  Employ  as  many  channels  as  necessary, 
for  as  many  hours  per  day  as  needed,  to  ac- 
complish   their    educational    objectives; 

"4  DeveUp  the  system  eketched  during  the 
next  3  to  5  years." 

S  2119  is  a  modest  and  simple  proposal 
but  with  tremendous,  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  general  public.  As  In  the  ca.«^e  of  any 
program,  especially  when  It  is  Just  started, 
the  greatest  obstacle  is  tlie  lack  of  financial 
support.  It  is  this  problem  which  is  now 
plaguing  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  working 
so  hard  to  put  more  educational  television 
stations  on  the  air  becau.<^e  they  know  the 
importance  of  this  new  technique  of  dis- 
seminating Information. 

The  Federal  Government  can  serve  this 
cause  most  effectively  by  making  available 
some  funds  which  can  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program.  Without  these  funds 
few  States  will  be  able  to  launch  jound  and 
adequate  pro:Trams  to  utlllpe  the  television 
channels  now  reterved  for  educational 
purposes. 

S  2119  only  provides  grants  to  qualified 
groups  or  organizations  and  limits  such 
grants  to  ei  million  to  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory on  the  condition  that  the  group  or 
Stale  agrees  to  bear  the  operating  end  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  television  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  only  the  equipment 
needed  for  television  broadcasting.  Includ- 
ing closed  clrcvilt  television,  and  the  group 
and  the  States  must  provide  the  buildings 
and  the  land  required. 

This  legislation  would  create  In  a  sense  a 
Federal -St  ate  cooperative  matchlng-fund 
program  which  would  set  a  constructive  tone 
In  this  moft  Important  field  of  education. 
At  the  time  when  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional program  Is  being  severely  taxed  by  a 
serious  teacher  shortage,  rapidly  rising  en- 
rollments, and  Inadequate  facilities,  it  is 
imperative  that  every  avenu?  and  approach 
be  tried  In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

It  Is  the  wish  of  your  committee  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  educational  program,  offer 
such  assistance  and  advice  as  It  may  to  the 
State-approved  agencies  which  receive  these 
Federal  funds.  Such  assistance  and  advice, 
it  is  felt,  will  enable  the  States  to  better  uti- 
lize funds.  However,  It  is  to  be  understood 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  Is 
not  to  exercise  any  control  of  funds  allotted 
under  this  program. 

S  2119  will  be  a  major  step  In  aid  of  edu- 
cational television.  Your  committee,  there- 
fore,  feels  this   legislation   Is  Imperative. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  finish  with  one  short  statement. 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  merely  pei'mit  ver>'  small  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, or  to  the  nonprofit  institutions 
attempting  to  take  the  actions  provided 
for  in  various  communities.  It  will  be  a 
grant  to  help  them  with  some  of  their 
equipment,  so  that  the  lagging  use  of 
the  reserved  channels  will  not  cause  the 
channels  to  be  sought  after  by  com- 
mercial interests.  I  think  this  will  be  a 
wise  move.  The  far  reaching  effects  of 
the  bill,  if  enacted,  will  make  this  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  to  be  passed  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing said  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnttson  ] .  and  I  com- 
pliment him  upon  his  leadersliip  in  this 
field. 

We  did  have  a  rather  extensive  hear- 
ing before  our  committee.  I  think  it 
was  the  most  inspiring  hearing  I  have 
attended  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  because  of  the  great  promise 
v.hich  educational  television  holds  for 
the  people  of  our  country.  Everyone 
knows  our  future  must  rest  upon  uni- 
versal education  of  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  at 
any  point.  We  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  many  communities.  One 
of  the  communities  close  to  Washington, 
where  an  excellent  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  television  field,  is 
Hagerstown. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  said,  there  is  great  pressure 
from  commercial  interests  at  the  present 
time  to  obtain  these  reserved  channels. 
Many  of  us  have  insisted  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  channels  be  held  in 
reserve  until  the  educational  institutions 
are  able  to  take  them  over. 

Some  States  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  this  regard.  My  State  has  Ijeen  fortu- 
nate. Ohio  has  a  great  television  sta- 
tion at  its  State  university.  There  are 
3  or  4  other  stations  in  the  State  now 
under  contemplation,  some  planned,  and 
some  really  under  construction. 

I  can  envision  a  complete  network  of 
educational  television,  going  not  only 
into  the  colleges  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  into  the  high  schools  as  well. 
These  programs  will  not  only  go  to  the 
colleges  and  high  schools,  but  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  for  those  who  want 
adult  educational  programs. 

Much  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to 
adult  education  in  various  communi- 
ties. Alabama  had  an  extremely  fine 
program.  It  so  happened  that  credit 
was  given  to  a  man  from  my  State,  who 
went  to  Alabama  to  make  a  presentation 
to  the  legislature,  which  presentation 
brought  enthusiasm  for  this  activity. 
Other  States  could  do  the  same. 

This  bill  will  provide  only  a  small 
impetus  and  some  financial  aid  to  the 
various  States,  to  permit  them  to  do 
what  has  been  done  in  Alabama  and 
many  other  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
indeed,  I  am  extremely  enthusiastic 
about  it.  I  am  happy  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  sponsoring  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  now  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 
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ORDER  FXDR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  his  great 
patience  and  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  resump- 
tion of  the  comphcated  discussion  about 
whether  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  par- 
ticularly cigarettes,  causes  human  lung 
cancer.  Among  medical  men  and  other 
scientists,  the  subject  of  smoking  in  rela- 
tion to  health  is  far  from  settled.  It  has, 
of  course,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity, much  of  which  seems  to  be  more 
sensational  than  realistic. 

There  exists  a  large  body  of  scientific 
literature  and  comment  which  shows  that 
many  doctors  and  scientists  seriously 
doubt  the  charge  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer. 

These  men  of  science  and  medicine 
have  made  their  comments  in  profes- 
sional publications,  at  medical  meetings 
and  in  interviews  with  the  press.  They 
have  reported  on  their  own  experimental 
work  or  have  presented  their  own  analy- 
ses and  critiques  of  existing  studies  whose 
authors  allege  that  tobacco  is  harmful 
to  health.  They  raise  penetrating  ques- 
tions into  the  validity  of  the  anti- 
tobacco  charges  and  offer  objective  in- 
formation and  clear  logic  that  oppose  the 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  and  com- 
ments of  these  doctors  and  scientists  are 
significant  and  important.  So  that  they 
may  be  readily  available  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  some  be  printed  in  the 
Record.    The  men  I  cite  are: 

First.  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson.  head,  sec- 
tion of  biometry  and  medical  statistics 
Mayo  Clinic.  Rochester,  Minn. 

Second.  Sir  Ronald  Fisher.  Arthur 
Balfour  professor  of  genetics.  Cambridge 
University.  England,  and  until  recently 
visitmg  professor  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Third.  Dr.  Milton  B.  Rosenblatt  as- 
sociate professor  of  medicine.  New  York 
Medical  College,  and  coauthor  of  a  medi- 
cal text  on  lung  cancer. 

Fourth.  Dr.  Frank  H.  J.  Flgge  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  '      ^ 


Fifth.  Fred  Bock,  cancer  research 
scientist,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sixth.  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Segal,  director 
lung  station.  Tufts  University  Medical 
School.  Boston,  Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

Dr.  Berkson.  In  an  article  titled  "Smoking 
and  Lung  Cancer :  Some  Observations  on  Two 
Recent  ReportB."  published  In  the  March 
1958  Issue  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion Journal : 

"The  existence   In  the  daU  of  both   these 
prospective   studies,    of    association    between 
smoking   and   death    rate    from    many   cate- 
gories  of   cause   of   death   other    than    lung 
cancer,  and  Indeed  chiefly  with   these  other 
categories,   raises   a  serious   challenge   to   the 
explanation    that   the   statistical    association 
observed  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
has  a  direct  causal  basis.     Some  physical  ex- 
planation must  be  found  for  the  other  asso- 
ciations,   unless    statistics    Is    to    be   exposed 
to  the  charge  of  sclentmc  irresponsibility' 
It  would  assist  materially  In  understanding 
the    analysis    of    Doll    and    Hill,    and    that    of 
Hammond   and    Horn.   If   we   had  answers    as 
clear  and   unequivocal   as   the  complexity  of 
the  problem  permits,  to  the  following  ques- 
tlons: 

•'1.  Is  their  explanation  of  the  association 
of  smoking  with  lung  cancer,  at  least  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  estimated  excess 
deaths  among  smokers  from  this  cause,  about 
as  follows?  Cigarette  smoke  contains  car- 
cinogenic substances  that,  by  contact  with 
the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues  over  a 
sufficient  long  time,  induce  changes  resulting 
In  cancer.  * 

"2.  Is  their  explanation  for  the  association 
shown  with  cancers  other  than  lung  cancer 
including  cancer  of  such  sites  as  the  colon 
stomach  and  pancreas,  also  that  the  relation 
Is  causal?  If  so.  what  In  general  terms.  Is 
tiie  mechanism  of  this  causation? 

■■3^Do  they  think  that  the  association  with 
the  death  rate  from  coronary  heart  disease 
which  has  the  largest  number  of  estimated 
excess  deaths  associated  with  smoking  or 
heavy  smoking  of  any  dlse.i.se  category  la 
causal?  If  not,  what  Is  their  explanation 
of  the  association? 

■•4.  Do  they  have  any  explanation  of  the 
association  of  smoking  with  the  death  rate 
for  the  miscellaneous  category  of  diseases 
which  excludes  cancer,  and  cardiovascular" 
disease  and  noncancerous  respiratory  dis- 
ease? J    "  » 

•For  myelf,  I  find  It  quite  Incredible  that 
smoking  should  cause  all  these  diseases  It 
appears  to  me  that  some  other  explanation 
must  be  formulated  for  the  multiple  statlsU- 
cal  associations  found  with  so  wide  a  variety 
of  categories  of  disease.  And  If  we  are  not 
crassly  to  violate  the  principle  of  Occam-s 
razor,  we  should  not  attribute  to  each  sepa- 
rate association  a  radically  different  expla- 
nation.   •     •     •  v*^,iO 

•Firm  opinions  have  been  published  to  the 
effect  that,  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  evi- 
dence, It  is  scientifically  established  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  smoking  Is  an  Im- 
portant  cause  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  i  am  a 
member  of  a  committee  that  has  sponsored 
some  of  the  most  Important  of  the  published 

f!u  r  '^'^-  °*'"«  ^  ^^^»  circumstance,  have 
felt  the  responsibility  to  make  a  fairly  care- 
ful study  Of  this  evidence.  My  own  win- 
elusions  are  quite  different 

"In   the  first  place,  virtually  all  the  evi- 
dence  18  Obtained   from  statistical   studies. 
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'Cancer  Is  a  biologic,  not  a  statistical 
problem.  Statistics  can  soundly  p  ay  ^0 
ancillary  role  In  Its  elucidation  Lfl7bIo" 
afbiSrs'^or'^f  ."'l'^*'^'"^'  *«  become  the 
Lt'efl^'nevita^bl^*'  **"*'"""''  '"'''""«'=  *^- 


In    the    ordinary    connotation    of    the    terra 
'statUtlcal."     We    are    not   dealing   with   the 
results    of    laboratory    experlmenU.   or    even 
with  placebo-controlled  clinical  trials.     Nor 
Is  the  conclusion  based  on  a  synthesis,  by  a 
■chain    of    reasoning.*    of    relevant    sclentiflc 
knowledge  from  many  different  sources  Such 
statistical  evidence,   for  a  question  like  the 
Identlffcatlon  oX  a  cause  of  a  disease   at  best 
can  be  only  presumptive      But  eveii  as  sU- 
tlstlcal  Investigations.  I  do  not  find  the  pub- 
lished studies  so  sound  or  convincing  as  they 
apparenUy  have  widely  been  assumed  to  be 
In  the  studies  that  have  been  called  retro- 
spective as  well  as  In  those  called  prospec- 
tive. I  Hnd  quesUonable  and  even  paradoxic 
elements  "  *^     ««4u»n. 

Sir    Ronald    Fisher.    In    an    article    titled 
Cigarettes,  Cancer,  and  Statistics,"  appear- 
ing In   the  spring   1958  Issue  of  the  Centen- 
nial   Review   of   Arts  and   Science.   publUhed 
by  Michigan   State    University; 

'Seven    or   eight    years    ago.    thoM    of  lu 
interested  In  such  things  In  England  heard 
of    a    rather    remarkable    piece    of    research 
carried    out    by    Dr.    Bradford    Hill    and    hU 
colleagues  of  the  London  School  of  Hygiene. 
We  heard,  indeed,  that  It  was  thought  that 
.^  "*^^'««'l'  a  remarkable  discovery  to  the 
effect  that  smoking  was  an  Important  cauJ 
of      ung    cancer.      Dr     Bradford    HUl    waT. 
we^  -known  Fellow  of  the  Royal  SUtlstlcal 
Society,   a   member  of   Council,   and   a   p«t 
president-  a    man     of     great     modesty    ^J 
transparent    honesty       Most    of    us   thought 
at  that  time,  on  hearing  the  nature  of  the 
ev  dence.    which    I    hope    to    make    clear    a 
hlJ^Ki*"'''-    ^'"''-    *    K'^    P^^»    ^•^^l*    case 
mu  nZ"  y^'""^    '"'    '"''^"    investigation. 
But  time   has  passed,  and   although   further 
nvesugation.    in    a  «.nse.   ha.   taken   pUwi 

t  on  o.^^'if'*'*^  ""^  "*'"8''y  °f  the  repetl. 
tlon   of   observations   of    the    same    klnba* 

lu'^t.nn  f  "'"  ""**  '^^  colleague.  cTllM 
attention  to  several  years  ago.  I  read  a  re- 
cent    article     to     the     effec"    that     19     dU- 

worTd  himr"^"*  '"  ^""^""^  P*^^  °'  the 
HiVf  «  ^^  concurred   in   confirming  Dr. 

but   I  thinL^.K  '  '^^'"^  '""'^  ""^  concurred 
but    I   think    they   were  mere  repetition,   of 

la'iftTtr:','''*  ■^*  ^'"^    •"^'^  "t  IS  n^e^f 
Z  ^  ^°  examine  whether  that  kind  1. 

.ufflc^ent    for   any   scientific   conclvilon 

The  need  for  such  scrutiny  was  brought 
horne  to  me  very  forcibly  about  a  year  f go 
M  J"  r""''^''"°"  published  by  the  Brltli, 
Medical  Association-,  Journal,  leading  up 
to  the  almrjet  shrill  conclusion  that  It  wa^ 

thl  l^r>^"'f  ^  *'"P'oy*d  to  bring  home  to 
the  world  at  large  this  terrible  danger  •  •  • 
••What  Is  not  quite  »o  much  the  work  of 
a  good  citizen  Is  to  plant  fear  in  the  mlnS  • 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  million  wnoker. 
I^d  of  a'^l^ti'^'  ^°^'^-to  Plant  It  with  tSI 
K„  w  !.  J  ^*^*  ™''*"'  °^  modern  publicity 
backed   by  public  money,   without   knowing 

whr^ht^  ^^^    particular   habit   against 

which  the  propaganda  U  to  be  directed  •  •  • 
rr^.'n^'"^"''!.  T"  »«terfere.  with  the  peace  of 
mind  and  habits  oT  others,  it  seenTto  me 
that  the  sclentinc  evldence-the  exact 
weight  Of  the  evidence  free  from  emotlo^ 
should  be  rather  carefully  examined.  I  may 
»ay.  I  am  not  alone  in  this.  I  have  been 
interested  to  note  that  leading  statistician. 
In  this  country  alscv-and  I  contact  a  gooS 
many  statisticians  both  In  my  own  country 

oilfrr,  t^^H*  "^«^«**"K'y  "keptlcal  of  the 
claim  that  decisive  evidence  has  been  ob- 
vnin^Q.    •    •    • 

"Now.  Doll  and  HIM.  In  their  first  Inquiry- 

H^^  ^"*,  '^"^  ^'""^  ^°"'  °^"  "PProxlmately— 
did    Include    In    their    questionnaire,    which 

7^  n«"n  '^/^*''  ^^^  *'""^"  P«tlent.  and  to 
ul  '^'^^"'*  "■°'"  "^*^"  diseases,  the  ques- 

out  thi^,/°"  '°^*'*''  '^"'^  ^h*  result  came 
out  that  there  were  fewer  inhalers  among  the 

nX*n,  *"'"^"**  t^*"  •""«"«  the  noncancer 
patlenu.     That.  I  think,  l.  an  exceedingly 
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Important  finding.  I  don't  think  Hill  and 
Doll  thought  It  an  Imiortant  finding.  They 
said  that  probably  the  patients  didn't  under- 
stand w-hat  inhaling  mtant.  And  what  makes 
it  far  more  exasperating,  when  they  put  Into 
effect  an  exceedingly  important  research, 
based  on  the  habits  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, by  asking  aljout  60.000  doctors  In  Great 
Britain  to  register  their  smoking  habits,  and 
about  40.000  of  them  did  so  cooperatively. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  question  about 
Inhaling  was  not  In  that  questionnaire.  I 
suppose  the  subject  of  Inhaling  had  become 
distasteful  to  the  repeirch  workers,  and  they 
Just  wanted  to  hear  as  little  about  it  as 
possible.  But  It  Is  serious  because  tlie  doc- 
tors could  have  knciwn  whether  they  were 
Inhalers  or  not;  they  could  have  known  what 
the  word  meant;  perhaps  they  would  have 
consulted  each  other  suffiriently  to  lay  down 
a  deOnltion  which  the  rest  of  us  could  under- 
stand At  any  rate,  tiiere  would  have  been 
no  alibi  11  the  questlc  n  had  been  put  to  a 
body  of  40.000  physicl^^ns. 

"So,  our  evidence  about  Inhaling  Is  enn- 
barrossing  and  difflculi.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  Inhaling  is  more  .*ommon  among  heavy 
cigarette  smokers  than  among  light  cigarette 
unokers  In  Great  Brltiln.  where  inhaling  Is 
not  nearly  a  universal  practice.  There  Is  no 
d<3ubt  that  cancer  is  comrnoner  among  the 
heavy  cigarette  smokers  than  amonK  the 
light  cigarette  smokers.  Consequently.  If 
Inhaling  had  no  pffeci  whntever.  you  would 
expect  to  find  more  Inhalers  among  the 
cancer  patients  than  among  the  noncancer 
patients.  There  would  be  an  indirect*  corre- 
lation through  the  asioclatlon  of  both  with 
the  quantity  smoked.  Now,  of  course,  in 
what  was  reported  e\ery thing  was  thrown 
together:  and  yet.  in  the  aggregate  data,  it 
appeared  that  the  cni;cer  patients  had  the 
fewer  Inhalers  than  the  noncancer  patient.. 
It  would  look  as  though,  if  one  could  make 
the  inquiry  by  compar  ug  people  who  smoke 
the  same  number  of  cgnrettes,  there  v.ould 
be  a  negative  aisoclatlcn  between  cancer  and 
Inhaling.  It  seem,  to  me  the  world  ought 
to  know  the  answer  to  that  question.   •    •    • 

"I  have  criticized  the  overconfidence 
shown  at  least  lu  public  utterance,  or  pub- 
lished reports  of  anonymous  committees  on 
this  subject,  and  I  c:o  not  suppose  that 
Bradford  Hill,  at  least,  is  at  all  to  blame  for 
that  oyerconfldence.  The  worst  effect  of  th.Tt 
overconfidence.  so  far.  is  that  it  seems  to 
have  held  back  the  various  teams  of  workers. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  money;  the 
Medical  Research  Council  Is  not  stinting 
money  on  cancer  research,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  Is  obviously  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  money.  And  yet.  I  think 
nothing  but  overconhdence  that  they  had 
found  the  K>lutton.  that  they  had  the  game 
In  the  bag.  could  have  prevented  them  from 
following  up  some  of  the  other  lines  of  In- 
quiry which  are  much  needed.  I  h;\ve  said 
nothing,  for  example,  so  far  of  the  very 
striking  fact  that  at  the  same  level  of  ciga- 
rette smoking,  dwellers  In  town,  have  con- 
siderably mort  lung  cancer  than  dwellers 
In  the  country.  I  don't  know  any  extensive 
piece  of  research  which  has  been  set  on 
foot  to  get  to  t)ie  bottom  ol  that  important 
difference. 

"Ttie  de.slre  to  mnke  a  strong  sensation, 
to  bring  home  the  terrible  danger  to  these 
passive  millions,  has  led  writers  to  stress 
the  very  alarming  fact  that  lung  cancer  Is  a 
dlsea."^  Increasing,  one  of  the  few  Important 
diseases  that  are  increasing  in  frequency. 
It  is  not  so  important  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is  In  England,  but  it  Is  an  Important 
cause  of  death  In  both  countrle-s.  It  has 
been  Increasing  over  the  Inst  50  years.  It 
is  frtglitenlng  But  it  shouldn't  be  used  to 
frighten  people. 

'  Tlie  change  over  recent  decades  gives 
not  the  least  evidence  of  being  due  to  in- 
creasing consumption  of  tobacco.  We  cant 
tell  much  about  the  absoUite  magnitude  of 
th.s    secular    change.      It     is    certain    that 


radiology  ha.  facilitated  the  detection  of 
lung  cancer  enormously,  that  radiological 
apparatus  and  radiologists  are  much  more 
abundantly  available  for  our  populations 
than  they  formerly  were.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  not  remote  a«d  secluded  communi- 
ties where  patients  with  lung  cancer  are 
not  looked  at  by  radiologists,  but  that  pro- 
portion of  our  populations  must  be  still  de- 
creasing. Again,  the  attention  of  the  med- 
ical profession  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to 
lung  cancer,  and  it  invariably  happens  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  drawn  to  any  disease,  that  disease 
begins  to  take  up  more  space  In  the  ofHclal 
reports,  it  is  more  often  seen  and  more  often 
diagnosed  with  confidence:  death  certifi- 
cates more  often  Include  that  particular  dis- 
ease. Consequently  It  Is  not  easy  to  say 
how  much  of  the  increase  Is  real.  I  think 
part  of  it  must  be  real,  because  there's  no 
doubt  that  the  populations  concerned  have 
been  enduring  or  enjoying  a  very  consider- 
able lncrea.se  in  urbanization.  The  big 
metropolitan  cities  have  been  growing 
rapidly.  In  England,  smaller  towns  have 
been  running  together  Into  extensive  masses 
called  conurbations,  like  those  of  Clydeside 
or  Merseyslde  or  the  Birmingham  region. 
Even  in  the  country,  even  In  what  used  to 
be  remote  villages,  there  are  motorbuses 
regularly  which  take  the  young  men  and 
women  Into  cinemas  perhaps  6  or  8  miles 
away.  You  ml^ht  say  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation during  the  last  20,  30,  40  years  has 
been  becoming  steadily  urbanized,  and  as 
the  urban  rate  for  lung  cancer  Is  consider- 
ably grc.iter  than  the  rural  rate,  in  my  coun- 
try as  In  yours,  we  must  recognize  here  the 
possibility  of  one  real  cause  of  the  Increase 
In  lung  cancer.    There  may  be  others. 

"But  the  only  good  comparison  we  can 
make  In  respect  of  the  time-change  is  that 
between  men  and  women.  The  same  ap- 
paratus, tiie  same  radiologists,  the  same  phy- 
sicians diagnose  both  men  and  women. 
Whatever  effects  Improved  apparatus  may 
have,  whatever  effects  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  disease  may  have,  will  be  the  same 
In  the  two  sexes.  Whatever  effects  urbani- 
zation may  have  you  wculd  think  might  be 
the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  Consequently,  we 
can.  at  least.  Inquire  whether  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  lung  cancer  In  men  is  the  same,  or 
greater,  or  less,  than  the  rate  of  increase  of 
lung  cancer  in  women.  For  it  Is  certainly 
true,  I  think  in  both  our  countries,  that 
whereas  the  smoking  habits  of  men  have  not 
changed  very  dramatically  over  the  last  60 
years,  yet  tlie  smoking  habits  of  women  have 
changed  a  very  great  deal.  And  on  making 
that  comparison,  it  appears  that  lung  cancer 
is  increasing  considerably  more  rapidly — 
absolutely  and  relatively — In  men  than  It  Is 
In  women,  whereas  the  habit  of  smoking 
has  certainly  increased  much  more  extensive- 
ly In  women  than  In  men.  There  Is.  in  fact, 
no  reasonable  giound  at  all  to  associate  the 
secular  increase  in  lung  cancer  as  has  been 
done  with  dramatic  eloquence.  I  suppose  as 
part  of  the  campaign  of  bringing  home  the 
terrible  danger.  Just  as  though  it  was  impos- 
sible that  statistical  metliods  of  inquiry 
should  supply  a  means  of  checking  that  very 
rash  assumption. 

"And  so  I  should  like  to  see  those  two 
things  done,  one  immediately  and  quickly: 
an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  Inhaling,  and 
secondly,  a  more  diflScult  but  certainly  a  poe- 
.Ible  task  of  seeing  to  what  extent  different 
smoking  classes  were  genotyplcally  condi- 
tioned. And  I  believe  that  only  overconfi- 
dence. If  It  Is  allowed  to  have  Its  way,  could 
prevent  those  further  Inquiries  from  being 
made." 

Dr  Rosenblatt,  In  an  article  entitled  "Can- 
cer of  the  Lung:  Facts  and  Fallacies,"  appear- 
ing in  the  February  1958  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association: 

"It  Is  a  part  of  human  frailty  to  assume 
that  what  we  did  not  recognize  lu  an  earlier 


decade,  did  not  exist.  Proponent,  of  the 
smoking-lung  cancer  theory  point  with  con- 
viction to  the  earlier  United  State,  vital  sta- 
tistics and  hospital  autopsy  records  which 
show  a  paucity  of  lung  cancer  cases.  How- 
ever, they  omit  the  facts  that  the  death  regis- 
tration area  was  first  established  in  this 
country  in  1900.  that  there  was  originally  no 
specific  category  in  which  to  record  a  case 
of  lung  cancer,  and  that  the  earliest  data  was 
published  by  Gover.  In  1939.  In  a  special 
study  for  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  •   •   • 

"With  approximately  30.000  new  cases  and 
25,000  deaths  from  lung  cancer  annually,  no 
one  can  deny  the  Increased  prevalence  of 
the  diseate.  However,  the  question  to  be 
answered  Is  whether  this  Increase  is  real 
and  due  to  carcinogenic  exposure,  or  whether 
it  is  only  apparent  and  due  to  explicable 
factors.  If  the  latter  view  Is  correct,  the 
attempts  tc  find  an  alleged  carcinogenic  fac- 
tor, such  as  tobacco,  ai-e  fruitless.  As  an 
active  observer  in  the  field  of  pulmonary 
dlsea.ses  for  more  than  25  years.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  one  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors In  the  Increased  prevalence  of  lung 
cancer  Is  greater  awareness  of  the  disease 
and  the  availability  cf  the  diagnostic  tools 
with  which  to  confirm  diagnosis.  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  compare  Incidence  statistics  of 
the  present  with  those  of  three  decades  ago. 
when  the  means  to  establish  a  diagnosis 
were  not  available.  Diagnostic  roentgen- 
ology, bronchoscopy,  tissue  biopsy,  exfolia- 
tive cytology,  and  exploratory  thoracotomy 
are  Investigative  measures  of  recent  vint- 
age. According  to  Smlthers,  there  were  2^ 
bronchoscopies  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  be- 
tween 1926  and  1929  whereas  now  the  num- 
ber is  well  over  800  each  year.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  when  a  disease 
becomes  diagnostically  accessible.  Its  in- 
cidence automatically  increases.   •    •    • 

"A  comparison  of  lung  cancer  with  upper 
respiratory  cancer  is  of  oonsidereble  Inter- 
est Inasmuch  as  both  tracts  are  equally  sub- 
jected to  exposure  with  the  alleged  carcino- 
gen, tobacco.  In  contrast  to  the  Increased 
incidence  of  lung  cancer,  there  has  been  no 
dramatic  rise  in  incidence  in  other  organs 
exposed  to  tobacco  smoke.  Malignant  tu- 
mors of  the  nasopharn%TC  and  larnyx  are  of 
epithelial  origin  and  U  tobacco  Is  a  potent 
carcinogen  for  bronchial  mucosa  It  should  be 
equally  effective  In  the  upper  respiratory 
epithelium  with  which  It  1.  In  contact  In 
greater  concentration.  However,  no  statist! - 
cal  association  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
tween an  increased  incidence  of  upper  res- 
piratory cancer  and  Increased  consumption 
of  cigarettes.  •   •   • 

•The  second  major  factor  responsible  for 
the  increased  incidence  is  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  lung  cancer.  This  Is  a  disease  of  late 
adult  life.  While  rare  cases  have  been  en- 
countered In  young  adults  and  even  In  chil- 
dren, the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  found 
In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  decades.  It  is 
in  this  age  group  that  the  increased  lung 
cancer  has  chiefly  occurred.  The  average  life 
span  of  the  population  In  the  United  States 
has  Increased  steadily  and  is  now  well  past 
fi5  years.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
there  were  but  4  million  people  over  60  years 
whereas  now  there  are  over  I4  million.  The 
prevalence  of  lung  cancer  has  increased  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  reaching  the 
cancer  age.  There  has  t>een  no  Increase  in 
cancer  In  the  younger  age  groups.  As  the 
average  length  of  life  increases  we  must  an- 
ticipate a  greater  number  of  cases.  Although 
the  total  number  of  cases  will  probably  in- 
crease, the  statistics  already  show  that  the 
rate  of  Increase  Is  declining.    •    •    • 

"Survejrs  tend  to  arrive  at  conclusions  sym- 
pathetic to  the  opinions  of  the  observer.  If 
the  Investigators  believe  that  tobacco  Is 
harmful,  the  results  show  an  association  with 
lung  cancer;  if  air  pollution  Is  suspected, 
somehow,  the  results  point  in  that  direction. 
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One  observer  In  New  Zealand  found  an  en- 
tire different  cause  of  lung  cancer.  His  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  risk  of  contracting  lung 
cancer  was  directly  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  New  Zealanders  had  pre- 
viously spent  In  England.  Smoking  was  ab- 
solved. The  real  culprit  was  exposure  to  the 
English  environment.  •  •  • 
••Summary 
"1.  Cancer  of  the  lung  has  been  recognized 
for  more  than  150  years,  antedating  the  pop- 
ularity of  cigarette  smoking  by  more  than  a 

century. 

"2.  In  hospitals  Interested  in  the  disease, 
and/or  with  routine  autopsies,  there  has 
been  no  real  Increase  In  lung  cancer  with 
respect  to  total  cancers.  This  holds  for  the 
19th  century  au  well  as  for  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

"3.  The  attempt  to  find  an  etiological 
agent  for  the  increase  In  lung  cancer  has 
been  going  on  for  half  a  century.  At  first 
the  onus  was  on  cigars  and  as  cigarette  con- 
sumption Increased  the  blame  gradually 
shifted  to  the  latter. 

"4.  A  statistical  association  does  not  im- 
ply a  cause  and  effect  relationship. 

"5.  Bronchogenic  carcinoma  has  never 
been  produced  by  tobacco  or  its  products  In 
any  experimental  animal  despite  the  multi- 
plicity of  attempts. 

"6.  History  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  whenever  an  inaccessible  cancer  be- 
comes accessible,  the  Incidence  automati- 
cally increases.  Prior  to  1930,  the  clinical 
facilities  for  the  diagnosis  of  lung  cancer 
were  few  and  far  between  even  In  thoracic 
disease  hospitals.  The  perfection  of  diag- 
nostic tools  (exfoliative  cytology,  bron- 
choscopy, radiology,  and  exploratory  thorac- 
otomy) occurred  within  the  past  25  years. 

"7.  Lung  cancer  is  a  disease  of  older  age 
groups.  There  are  more  older  people  among 
us  and  more  potential  candidates  for  lung 
cancer.  The  total  number  of  cases  Is  in- 
creasing but  the  rate  of  Increase  Is  slowing 
down  and  will  eventually  be  stabilized  like 
laryngeal  or  other  respiratory  cancers  in 
which  diagnostic  methods  have  been  long 
established. 

"8.  The  nasopharynx  and  the  larynx  are 
greatly  exposed  to  tobacco  products  and  If 
tobacco  Is  a  carcinogen  for  the  lung.  It 
should  also  act  upon  the  upper  respiratory 
pfissage.  However,  no  statistical  association 
has  been  demonstrated  between  Increased 
consumption  of  cigarettes  and  Increased  In- 
cidence of  upper  respiratory  cancer. 

"9.  The  progressive  Increase  in  smoking 
among  women  over  a  period  of  many  years 
has  not  led  to  a  change  In  the  ratio  of  inci- 
dence which  is  predominantly  in  favor  of 
the  male. 

"10.  The  prevalence  of  lung  cancer  is 
more  related  to  diagnostic  facilities  than 
to  smoking,  air  pollution,  or  other  urban 
factors.  No  matter  how  remote  the  com- 
munity, the  establishment  of  diagnostic 
centers  Inevitably  results  in  a  greater  Inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer." 

E>r.  Flgge,  as  quoted  In  a  story  by  Patricia 
McCormack,  International  News  Service  med- 
ical science  editor,  which  appeared  In  the 
March  25,  1958,  Boston  Evening  American: 

"CANCEK-SMOKE    LINK    DOUBTED 

(By  Patricia  McCormack) 
"BrrHKSDA.  Md. — A  leading  American  Can- 
cer Society  researcher  said  today  he  would 
not  necessarily  advise  people  to  quit  smok- 
ing and  might  even  tell  them  to  take  It  up. 
"Coming  from  a  longtime  ACS  investiga- 
tor, the  statement  In  the  cancer-smoking 
controversy  seemed  startling.  But  Dr. 
Frank  H.  J.  Flgge  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land explained: 

"Too  little  Is  known  about  'human  sus- 
ceptibility' to  cancer  to  advise  persons  to 
give  up  smoking. 


"Overweight  persons  may  even  be  advised 
to  take  up  smoking  to  reduce  chances  of 
developing  liver  or  pancreatic  cancer. 

"Dr.  Flgge.  reporting  to  writers  on  the 
society's  tour  of  research  centers  told  news- 
men at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  his 
conclusions  were  based  on  exhaustive  studies 
of  peculiar  manlike  mice — and  humans. 

"He  said:  'I  know  these  views  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  statistics,  but  I  believe 
individual  susceptibility  to  cancer  must  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"  A  person  who  gives  up  smoking  after  6 
or  8  years  may  do  himself  no  got)d  at  all — if 
he  Is  among  the  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion susceptible  to  lung  cancer. 

"  If  not  susceptible  to  lung  cancer — and 
apparently  90  percent  of  the  population 
Isnt — a  person  can  smoke  till  doomsday  and 
It  won't  hurt.' 

"Dr.  Flgge,  a  professor  of  anatomy,  does 
not  smoke,  but,  he  said:  If  I  knew  I  was 
susceptible  to  liver  cancer.  I  would  smoke  ' 

"He  Isn't  sure  he  Is  susceptible  to  liver 
cancer  and  admitted  that  personal  knowl- 
edge about  susceptibility  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem. 

"Dr.  Flgge  advises  smoking  for  those  with 
excessive  weight,  which,  he  explained,  tends 
to  predispose  susceptible  persons  to  liver 
and  pancreatic  cancer. 

"Dr.  Flgge  developed  the  strain  of  mice 
that  behave  like  humans.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  strain  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 
The  mice  become  fat  as  middle  age  ap- 
proaches Just  as  do  humans  and  in  the  same 
proportions.  And  they  tend  to  get  thin  In 
old  age. 

"What  Is  more,  without  any  help  from 
scientists,  they  develop  diseases  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  humans.  Including  lung 
cancer.  They  get  nearly  as  many  other 
kinds  of  human-like  cancers  and  also  de- 
velop diabetes  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

"Dr.  Figge's  mice  are  believed  Ideal  sub- 
jects in  which  to  study  naturally  occurring 
human-like  diseases  Their  Illnesses,  devel- 
oping spontaneously,  closely  resemble  human 
ailments. 

"The  scientist  did  not  transplant  tumors 
or  do  anything  to  Introduce  the  other  dls- 
ea.ses — often  the  case  in  animal   research. 

"To  prove  his  point  about  susceptibility 
having  a  great  deal  to  do  with  lung  cancer. 
Dr.  Flgge  cited  the  occurrence  of  this  cancer 
in  his  man-like  mice,  adding;  "This  Is  strange 
because  none  of  these  mice  has  ever 
smoked  '  " 

Fred  Bock,  cancer  researcher  at  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute,  as  quoted  In  a 
story  In  the  April  7,  1958.  Issue  of  Medical 
News: 

"A  significant  number  of  mice,  however, 
have  lived  long  enough.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
researchers,  'for  lung  cancer  to  occur  If  It 
were  going  to.  But  we  have  not  found  an 
Increase  In  lung  cancer  among  strains  prone 
to  develop  It  spontaneously,  nor  among  other 
strains,'  says  Fred  Bock,  cancer  research 
scientist  In  charge  of  these  experiments. 
'And  we've  seen  nothing  unusual  at  autopsy.' 
"In  painting  mouse  backs  with  tobacco 
tar  extracts,  the  researchers  have  Induced 
the  expected  skin  cancer,  but  only  by  apply- 
ing the  equivalent  of  16  cartons  of  cigarettes 
for  each  mouse  for  1  year.  And  some  in- 
consistencies in  findings  from  both  experi- 
ments are  leading  the  research  group  Into 
studies  on  lung  resistance — and  skin  sensi- 
tivity— to  cancer  In  mice." 

Dr.  Segal,  as  quoted  In  a  story  In  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times: 

"LUNO  SPECIALIST  DISPUTES  TOBBACCO-CANCn 
THEORT 

"A  noted  lung  specialist  lecturing  in 
Shreveport  yesterday  refused  to  see  a  boogey- 
man  In  smoking.  It  doesn't  even  cause  short 
breath,  he  said. 

"Dr.  Maurice  S.  Segal,  who  Is  director  of 
the  lung  station  of  Tufts  University  Medical 


School  In  Boston.  Is  a  nonsmoker  and  said 
he  personally  regards  U  as  an  offensive  habit. 

"But  he  said  evidence  Is  anything  but  con- 
clusive that  cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer. 
Tests  in  hU  own  laboratory  have  found  lung 
cancer  among  nonsmokers,  he  said,  and 
added,  'People  have  smoked  from  time  im- 
memorial. To  me.  proper  ventilation  and 
humidity  In  homes  Is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  questions  of  cigarettes  ' 

■'Two  years  of  laboratory  tests  in  Boston 
also  have  shown  cigarettes  do  not  affect 
breathing  at  all.  he  said  Ballplayers  often 
smoke,  he  noted,  and  so  even  do  distance 
runners 

"Dr  Segal.  In  town  to  address  the  South- 
west Allergy  Forum,  was  talking  about 
healthy  people  Those  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis are  not  .advised  to  smoke  heavily,  he 
said. 

"He  took  Issue  with  announced  statistics 
about  cigarette-bred  lung  cancer  'What- 
ever the  answer,  statistical  evidence  Is  not 
If;  with  proposed  regulatory  legislation, 
"How  can  they  possibly  list  the  nicotine  con- 
tent on  each  pack  of  cigarettes,  when  each 
batch  of  tobacco  Is  different?';  and  with  the 
testing,  'What  does  tar  and  nicotine  on  a 
mouse's  back  prove,  except  maybe  that  mice 
shouldn't  smoke?'  " 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181  >  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  that 
purpKJse? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Mansfiild  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 
which  is  presently  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ( Mr.  Green  1  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  his 
opening  address  in  the  debate  last  night 
pre.sented  very  fully  and  completely  an 
outline  of  the  need  for  the  propo.sed 
legislation.  From  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  Republican  side.  I  desire  this  after- 
noon to  support  the  bill,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  reausons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings 
that  I  speak  to  the  Senate  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

Since  1944  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body.  Since  1947  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

During  these  years  the  United  States 
has  moved  from  a  position  of  eminence 


among  nations  to  a  position  of  leader- 

sliip. 

The  war  against  fascism  has  been  won. 
Bipartisani-hip  has  become  the  guid- 
ing political  philosophy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Nation. 

The  United  Nations  was  established 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  United  States  per.severed  in 
the  concept  of  collective  security. 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  were  threat- 
ened by  international  communism,  the 
United  States  supplied  the  economic  and 
military  muscle  necessary  to  Uieir  de- 
fense. 

Postwar  chaos  In  Western  Europe  was 
avoided  by  the  efTorts  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  thiough  tlie  Marshall  plan. 
When  Soviet  Ru.'^.'^ia  threatened  West- 
ern Europe,  we  joined  with  other  fiee 
nations  to  create  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orsanizalion. 

Wlien  the  Soviet  threat  erupted  into 
violence  in  Koiea.  the  United  Slates  took 
the  lead  in  the  creation  of  collective  de- 
fense arrangements  which  today  serve 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  that  ac'i,ion  was 
taken,  as  we  all  know,  throuyh  the 
United  Nations. 

In  these  po&lwar  years,  we  have  come 
to  the  assL-jtance  of  newly  created  na- 
tions, helping  them  to  develop  viable 
economics,  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence, and  to  become  respon-sible  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community. 

We  have  pushed  ahead  in  sharing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  repeating 
the  catalog  of  national  achievements 
in  tlir  field  of  foreign  policy  in  the  dec- 
ade I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  CommiUce  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  record  of  this  Na- 
tion over  these  years  is  one  of  maqnifl- 
cence.  I  do  not  believe  the  full  magni- 
tude—the full  selllessness  of  this  Nation 
will  be  appreciated  for  many,  many 
years. 

In  view  of  the.se  achievements,  it  is 
with  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  I  con- 
template the  fact  that  this  will  be  my 
last  opportunity  as  a  Member  of  the  St  n- 
ate  to  help  promote  our  foreign  policy. 
Yet  I  feel  also  rrcat  pride  in  havinf:  been 
privileged  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  over  these 
years.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  asseit. 
as  I  stand  here  today  to  rnee  this  body  to 
approve  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  actions  of 
this  Nation  during  the  past  decade,  we 
would  be  llvin;;  In  a  world  of  utter  chaos. 
Many  newly  independent  nations  would 
have  fallen  prey  to  the  Communists; 
many  others  would  be  livins  without 
hope:  and  world  war  III  might  well 
have  descended  upon  us. 

I  hope  Mr.  Prc.>;idcnt,  that  In  the  years 
ahead  this  Nation  may  continue  on  the 
path  charted  by  the  civilian  and  militai-y 
leaders  of  this  Nation  since  the  war.  The 
path  toward  pence  is  not  ea.sy.  It  calls 
for  sacrifice.  It  calls  for  perseverance. 
It  calls  for  courage.  These  are  qualities 
of  the  American  people. 

THE    BILL    BEFORE    V9 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us,  Mr, 
President,  carries  on  the  bipartisan  tra- 


dition of  this  Nation  In  dealing  with  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.sland  I  Mr.  Green  1.  has  described 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  translating 
the  hieh  aspirations  of  our  people  into 
workable  legislation.  My  only  regret  is 
that  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  sup- 
port in  full  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  chairman 
noted,  however,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reduced  by  $235  million 
tlip  authorization  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  military  .assistance  and  defense 
support.  That  was  a  substantially  small- 
er reduction  than  the  reduction  which 
had  been  previously  made  by  the  House. 
Althouph  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  restoring  that 
amount.  I  shall  oppose  vigorously  any 
attempts  further  to  reduce  tlie  sums  au- 
thorized  in  this   bill. 

PROTECTING    OITJ    SECL'RITT 

I  cnnnot  be  a  party  to  any  tampering 
with  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  happens  also  to  be  the  outstanding 
military  flpure  of  this  genei'ation.  ha.s, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  propo"=ed  a  mutual-security  pro- 
gram designed  to  serve  the  security  in- 
tere;sts  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
requested  the  authorization  of  a  total 
of  S3. 2  billion  and  the  appropriation  of 
$3.9  billion.  Including  $625  million  for  the 
development  loan  fund,  heretofore  au- 
thorized. Ihis  request  is  less  than  half 
the  total  of  $7.9  billion  which  was  ac- 
tually appropriated  in  1951. 

The  reduced  amount  requested  this 
year  represents  a  tightening  of  the  belt, 
it  repre.sents  a  reduction  of  the  military 
pipeline  to  the  absolute  minimum.  It 
represents  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  military  ad- 
vi.<;ors  with  respect  to  the  expenditures 
absolutely  vital  to  the  protection  of  this 
Nation. 

Certainly  the  pro?rressive  reduction  In 
these  mutual  security  bills,  from  a  high 
In  1951  of  clo.<^e  to  $8  billion  to  the  figure 
this  year  of  $3.9  billion,  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  world  of  1958  is  some- 
how a  .«!afer  world  than  it  was  in  1951. 
Since  1951  the  .Soviet  militair  foices  have 
increased  in  power;  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  missiles  that  threaten  this  Na- 
tion directly;  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
embarked  on  an  all-out  attempt  to  win 
the  uncommitted  world  by  pouring  out 
economic  assistance  at  a  rate  and  with  a 
selectivity  that  exceeds  our  own. 

I  digress  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
p.mount  which  our  committee  felt  might 
be  deducted  from  the  bill,  that  the  rec- 
ommendation was  only  in  the  field  of 
military  assistance  and  defense  support, 
and  not  in  the  field  of  economic  aid.  We 
felt  that  the  appropriation  for  economic 
aid  should  be  left  as  it  was. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  more  than  $2  billion  on 
this  economic  offensive. 

There  is  really  a  Soviet  "New  Look- 
in  external  relations.     The  Soviets  arc 


aware  that  they  will  be  in  darker  If  they 
do  not  meet  the  economic  challenge  and 
the  competition  we  have  given  them  by 
trying  to  help  some  of  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  The 
Soviets  have  adopted  the  economic  at- 
tack as  their  line. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  established  a  reputation  over  the 
past  5  yeai-s  as  a  spendthrift.  His  budg- 
ets have  been  tight.  Indeed,  in  some 
areas  of  militai-y  spending  they  have 
been  so  tight  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  urged  greater  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  now  to  be  a  matter  of 
commonsense  and  good  judgment  that 
we  go  along  with  the  President's  pro- 
posals in  this  higWy  important  field  of 
mutual  secui'ity. 

THL    CONTTNGENCT    FtTKD 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  need 
for  sustaining  the  figures  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  special  impor- 
tance I  attribute  to  the  amount  of  $200 
million  which  has  been  requested  for  the 
contingency  fund — a  figure  which  was 
cut  to  $100  million  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  which  was  properly  re- 
stored to  the  full  amount  of  $200  million 
by  the  S;-nate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  request  for  the  $200  million  con- 
tinrrency  fund  rests  on  solid  historical  ex- 
perience that  a  fund  of  approximately 
th.s  magnitude  will  be  needed  during  the 
course  of  a  year  to  meet  situations  which 
are  either  entirely  unforeseen  or  which 
are  foreseen  only  in  part.  The  contin- 
gency fund  is  therefore  unprogramed. 
Although  there  has  not  heretofore  been 
a  specific,  separate  authorization  under 
the  heading  of  contingency  fund,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  has,  for  years,  ear- 
ned unprogramed  funds  in  various  ap- 
propriations available  for  this  kind  of 
use.  This  year,  those  unprogramed 
funds  are  simply  lumped  together  in  the 
bi'l  under  one  heading  so  that  they  can 
be  more  readily  identified. 

In  fiscal  1956,  contingent  requirements 
developed  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$180  million;  in  fiscal  1957  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $190  million:  and  in  fiscal 

1958,  they  already  amount  to  more  than 
$150  million.  In  view  of  this  past  expe- 
ri<!nce,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing 
rapidity  of  world  events,  it  seems  only 
prudent  to  provide  $200  million  for  fiscal 

1959.  Indeed,  the  requirements  which 
are  not  yet  firm  but  which  are  already 
foreseen  as  potential  amount  to  the  full 
$200  million,  for  which  the  bill  calls. 

This  contingency  fund  is  an  absolutely 
Indispensable  instrument  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  in  this  age  of  tension 
and  unsettled  conditions.  It  provides 
funds  for  Presidential  use  in  the  variety 
of  situations  which  are  sure  to  arise  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  but  which  cannot  be 
foieseen  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  past,  this  fund  has  been  used  by 
the  President  in  such  key  countries  as 
Tuikey.  the  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
and  Pakistan.  It  has  been  used  to  help 
our  friends  cope  with  natural  disasters 
as  well  as  with  political  conditions  w  hich 
have  threatened  their  very  existence. 
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Of  the  total  amount  of  $200  million, 
the  President  may  use  up  to  $100  million 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  or  related  laws,  pro- 
vided the  President  determines  that  such 
use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  might  add  that  there  is 
no  person  who  is  better  able  to  judge, 
from  his  experience  and  life's  work,  what 
the  security  of  the  United  States  requires 
or  demands. 

NEED  FOR  FLEXIBTLrrT 

Flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  and  in  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  days  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  No  one  doubts  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  sufficient  flexibility  in 
his  conduct  of  the  cold  war.  He  can  de- 
cide when  and  where  and  how  much, 
without  any  responsibility  whatever  to 
anyone. 

We  cannot  meet  Soviet  flexibility  by 
putting  our  elected  President  in  a  finan- 
cial straitjacket.  Within  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  it  is 
still  essential  that  we  repose  in  the  Presi- 
dent confidence  that  he  will  utilize  the 
contingency  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  overall  interests  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  very  glad  that  our  committee  took 
this  position  of  indicating  that  the  con- 
"^  tingency  fund  mu.st  be  flexible  in  charac- 
ter, and  that  we  can  trust  the  President 
with  its  use. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Although  I  have  spoken  particularly 
Of  the  contingency  fund.  I  also  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  category  of  special 
assistance.  The  President  requested  the 
authorization  of  $212  million  for  this 
purpose.  That  request  was  reduced  by 
the  House  to  $185  million,  but  restored 
to  the  full  amount  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  $2 12  million  for  special  assistance, 
which  was  requested  by  the  admini.stra- 
tion  and  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  all  intended  for  pres- 
ently known,  identifiable  needs.  There 
is  no  speculation  about  this;  we  know 
what  these  needs  are.  The  precise  fig- 
ures by  countries  are  classified,  but  de- 
tailed figures  are  available  to  any  Sena- 
tor from  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  hope  Senators  who 
have  any  question  as  to  these  figures  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  get  accurate  infor- 
mation. I  can,  however,  list  some  of  the 
countries  for  which  special  assistance  is 
designed. 
^~^  In  the  first  place,  our  aid  to  Berlin, 

where  we  have  special  responsibilities,  is 
a  part  of  special  assistance.  This  was 
formerly  carried  as  a  separate  appro- 
priation. 

In  Africa,  special  assistance  will  help 
Ethiopia,  where  we  have  important  mili- 
tary facilities;  Libya  and  Morocco,  where 
we  have  important  air  bases;  Somalia, 
which  will  gain  its  independence  in  1960; 
and  Tunisia,  where  there  is  a  potentially 
very  critical  situation. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
special  assistance  will  help,  among  other 
countries.  Afghanistan,  where  the  So- 
viets are  making  such  great  efforts: 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon,  where  the 


need  for  the  ability  to  extend  assistance 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  In  Latin 
America,  special  assistance  will  go  to 
Bolivia  and  Haiti,  in  each  case  for  a 
different,  but  compelling,  reason. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  "too 
little"  have  been  made  painfully  evident 
from  our  experiences  during  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $75  million  by  Congress  for  this 
year's  special  assistance  left  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  serious  position  of  having 
only  $5  million  of  unprogramed  special 
assistance  funds  for  emergencies  after 
March  1.  That  is  the  condition  we  are 
in  this  year. 

Since  that  date,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
the  crisis  in  Lebanon  and  the  ;^rave  sit- 
uations confronting  Tunisia  and  Mo- 
rocco arising  from  the  cessation  of 
French  assistance  have  resulted  in  crit- 
ical problems  of  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
necessary  to  add  anything  further  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  serious  need 
to  authorize  in  full,  for  fiscal  1959.  the 
$212  million  requested  for  special  assist- 
ance and  the  $200  million  requested  for 
the  contingency  fund. 

The  story  of  this  year's  trade  lack 
of  funds  should  constitute  as  eloquent 
a  plea  as  is  necessary. 

Last  year,  the  C(  neress  made  several 
positive  chancres  in  the  structure  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  One  of  the 
welcomed  results  w.is  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  rrcatcr  flexibility  to 
meet  the  chall'^nct^s  which  will  con- 
stantly confront  us  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  nations. 

For  fiscal  year  1959  we  are  presented 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  meet  this  challenge. 
We  need  only  to  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility and  authorize  an  adequate  amount 
of  funds. 

I  wish  to  digress  here  for  a  moment 
to  emphasize  that  \^e  are  asking  for  the 
authorization.  Should  an  emergency 
arise,  the  President  could  call  for  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  and  request  an 
additional  appropriation.  We  are  au- 
thorizing funds  now,  and  we  can  appro- 
priate additional  money  at  a  later  date 
if  a  crisis  ari.ses.  and  funds  normally 
appropriated  prove  insufficient. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive statements  which  I  have  ever 
read  in  connection  with  meeting  na- 
tional challenges  was  uttered  in  1897. 
by  a  man  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.     He  remarked : 

If  In  the  future  we  have  war.  It  will 
almost  certainly  come  because  of  Bt)me  action 
or  lack  of  action,  on  our  part  In  the  way  of 
refusing  to  accept  responsibilities  at  the 
proper  time,  or  falling  to  prepare  for  war 
when  war  does  not  threaten. 

Let  us  not  shirk  our  responsibilities 
today.  Let  us  not  be  persuaded  to  evade 
them  by  criticisms,  in  many  cases  un- 
founded and  irresponsible,  which  seek  to 
magnify  and  distort  the  relatively  minor 
things  in  an  effort  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  the  real  accomplishments  of 
the  program. 

CRITICISMS  or  THE  PROGRAM 

There  have  been  .some  criticisms  of 
the  program,  and  I  w  ish  to  discuss  several 


of  them.  It  is,  of  course.  Impossible  to 
operate  a  program  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  mutual  security  program  without 
mistakes.  There  have  been  mistakes  in 
the  past  and  there  will  be  mistakes  In 
the  future.  I  certainly  do  not  object  to 
honest  criticism  of  the  program.  Last 
year  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program — which 
included  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
made  an  intensive  examination  of  the 
program  in  an  effort  to  clarify  its  struc- 
ture and  correct  the  faults  discovered 
through  10  years  of  trial  and  error.  We 
have  tried,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  10  years  ago.  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  we  have  made,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  correct  them.  Many  emi- 
nent groups  and  individuals  participated 
in  this  study.  Changes  that  have  re- 
sulted have  promoted  greater  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

I.  nevertheless,  am  frank  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram has  been  and  continues  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  abuse  it  does  not  deserve. 
Mistakes  have  been  magnified,  distorted, 
and  repeated.  Malicious  attacks  have 
been  made  by  some  who  have  put  their 
prejudices  ahead  of  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  have  thereby  created  unjus- 
tifiable opposition  to  the  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  has  ren- 
dered a  distinguished  service  by  at- 
tempting to  draw  from  all  .sources  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the 
program.  They  found  some  96  specific 
criticisms  and  asked  that  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  com- 
ment on  those  criticisms.  Here  are  the 
results: 

In  six  Instances,  there  was  a  recog- 
nized problem  which  had  not  been  fully 
solved. 

In  another  six  instances,  an  error  was 
uncovered  which  had  been  corrected. 

In  29  instances,  the  allegation  In- 
volved a  question  of  judgment,  not  a 
question  of  fact. 

In  24  instances,  ICA  found  the  facts 
had  been  distorted. 

In  20  instances,  the  allegations  were 
based  on  an  error  in  fact. 

In  8  instances,  allegations  did  not 
even  relate  to  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram; and  in  3  instances  the  allegations 
were  apparently  fictitious. 

Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the 
charge  that  lias  been  made  and  repeated 
to  the  effect  that  United  States  bull- 
dozer operators  in  Cambodia  receive 
$20  25  an  hour  with  all  living  expenses 
paid  and  no  income  tax.  The  fact  is 
that  these  operators  received  between  $3 
and  $3.25  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week. 
with  overtime  at  the  rate  of  1'^  times 
the  hourly  rate.  In  addition,  these 
United  States  employees  in  a  foreign 
land  receive  food,  laundry,  and  quarters 
in  camps  without  charge,  but  nothing 
else.  They  pay  income  taxes,  as  we  do, 
unless  overseas  for  more  than  18  months, 
as  Is  the  law  for  all  American  citizens. 
Such  a  criticism  ba.sed  on  incorrect  in- 
formation does  not  warrant  reducing 
a.ssistance  to  a  nation  like  Cambodia, 
whose  fall  to  communism  would  en- 
danger  all  of  Southeast  Asia.     We   all 
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know  that  Cambodia  Is  a  part  of  the 
whole  Indochina  pictun^  and,  with  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  constitutes  old  Indo- 
china. 

Finally,  some  criticisms  have  been 
found  to  be  complete  fiction — such  as  the 
statement  that  we  have  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  frozen-juice  plants  in  Italy, 
where  few  homes  have  n^frlgerators,  and 
that  we  have  furnished  iceboxes  to 
Ekskimos. 

There  are  doubtless  nstances  where 
projects  have  not  represented  the  best 
utilization  of  our  resources,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  charges  of  waste  are  without 
foundation. 

Certainly  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  mutual  security  tool  has  been 
clumsily  used.  But,  as  tne  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Pcelations  says,  a 
carpenter  does  not  thro  v  away  a  ham- 
mer simply  t>ecause  he  rr  ay  from  time  to 
time  miss  the  nail  and  hit  his  thumb. 
Neither  does  he  trade  it  in  for  a  smaller 
hammer.  If  he  did  so.  his  mistakes 
would  hurt  less,  but  it  vould  also  take 
longer  to  drive  the  nail— and  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  drive  ihe  nail  at  all. 

ARE    WE    BUYING    CR.'.TrTUDE? 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  have 
raised  the  que.stion.  Art-  we  trying  to 
buy  gratitude  from  tlie  world?  Time 
after  time  I  have  heard  the  assertion 
that  mutual-security  funds  cannot  be 
used  to  buy  friends.  I  iigree  with  that 
proposition  100  percent.  The  American 
taxpayers  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  out 
hard-earned  dollars  on  any  such  theory. 

The  so-called  foreign-aid  programs 
are  not  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing friends  or  gratitude.  The  funds  au- 
thorized are  for  the  purpDse  of  promot- 
ing mutual  security  amor  g  ti  e  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Tin  re  is  not  one 
word  in  the  statement  ol  policy  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  w.iich  mentions 
gratitude  as  a  proper  pui  pose  for  these 
exi>enditures. 

In  essence,  this  Is  the  statement  of 
policy  that  guides  these  programs: 

The  Congress  of  the  Unlt<d  States,  recog- 
nizing that  the  peace  of  thf  world  and  the 
•ecunty  of  the  United  State*  are  endangered 
•s  long  a«  International  communism  and  the 
nations  It  controls  continue  by  threat  of 
mllilary  action,  use  of  economic  pressure. 
Internal  subversion,  or  othf  r  means  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  under  don  Inatlon  peoples 
now  free  and  Independent  •  •  •  declares 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Unl  ed  States  •  •  • 
to  make  available  to  free  nations  and  peo- 
ples •  •  •  assistance  of  such  nature  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems 
advisable,  compatible  with  1  .s  own  stability, 
strength,  and  other  obllgatl  )ns.  and  as  may 
be  needed  and  effectively  uied  by  such  free 
nations  and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain 
their   freedom. 

These  programs  are  carried  on  be- 
cause, since  World  War  II,  every  Presi- 
dent, every  Secretary  of  Si  ate,  every  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  every  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  willing 
to  state  to  Congress  and  t )  the  American 
people  that  these  expenditures  are  justi- 
fied because  they  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Certainly  It  Is  the  right  of  every 
American  to  disagree  wi.h  every  other 
American,  but  I  suggest,  Mr,  President. 


that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those 
who  would  deny  that  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  serves  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  most  particularly  the  long- 
run  interest  of  the  United  States. 

RECENT  ANTI-AMERICAN  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Naturally,  we  have  all  been  disturbed 
by  recent  evidence  of  anti-Americanism 
in  Lebanon,  Latin  America,  and  Algeria. 
I  feel  sure  there  are  some  who  will  argue 
that  such  activities  show  a  lack  of  grati- 
tude for  United  States  assistance  and 
that  therefore  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram should  be  curtailed.  But  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  going  gets  tough,  does 
that  mean  Americans  should  give  up? 

We  can  expect  lots  of  tough  going  in 
the  future  Indeed,  the  more  progress 
we  make  in  slioring  up  the  concept  of 
freedom,  the  greater  efforts  we  can  ex- 
pect from  the  enemies  of  freedom.  The 
United  States  did  not  react  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  a  defeatist  attitude.  We  will 
not  react  to  Soviet  moves  in  the  cold 
war  by  retreat.  We  must  not  respond  to 
th?  Soviet  cliallenge  by  cutting  foreign 
aid  but.  if  anything,  by  increasing  the  as- 
sistance we  are  providing. 

The  events  in  the  areas  I  have  re- 
ferred to  have  been  extremely  distressing 
to  all  of  us.  They  demand  of  us  a 
searcliing  examination  of  our  policies. 
They  do  not.  however,  demand  that  we 
cut  off  mutual  security  assistance  in 
spiteful  vengeance  for  the  disclosure  that 
we  are  not  as  loved  as  we  would  like  to 
be  or  as  we  pictured  ourselves  as  being. 

Minorities  will  at  times  give  vent  to 
their  feelint^s,  and  we  may  not  like  it. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  seriousness  of  the  events,  but  I  want 
us  to  keep  our  fundamental  goal  in 
mind — that  of  assuring  the  continued 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination  of  the 
now  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  very  much  in  mind  the 
need  to  examine  the  impact  of  our  poli- 
cies in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
ready it  has  authorized  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  American  Republic  Affairs  to  ex- 
amine our  relationships  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  to  the  end  that  we  may 
pull  together  in  opposition  to  threats 
from  outside  the  hemisphere.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  examination  may  be 
broadened  to  encompass  a  review  of  our 
policies  elsewhere. 

CONCI.CSION 

Mr.  President,  these  days  are  days 
when  American  policy  is  being  criticized 
abroad,  our  high  officials  attacked,  and 
our  buildings  burned.  These  are  days 
that  test  our  mettle  and  our  maturity. 
It  is  tempting  to  want  to  turn  our  backs 
on  this  troubled  world.  This  very  temp- 
tation, however,  increases  the  impor- 
tance of  adliering  firmly  to  our  purpose 
of  preserving  and  strengthening  our  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  the  Free  World. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  better  now  than  to  see  us  fal- 
ter in  our  course,  to  stop  or  to  curtail  our 
mutual-security  program,  and  to  leave  a 
vacuum  for  the  Communists  to  fill, 
which  they  would  do  with  alacrity. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
no  country  protected  by  it  has  been  the 
victim  Of  overt  Communist  aggression. 
No    large-scale    conflicts    between    the 


Communists  and  the  free  nations  have 
broken  out.  Deterrence  has  been  ex- 
ce<;dingly  effective,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
mil j or  purposes  of  the  program. 

Zn  a  world  beset  by  a  great  ideological 
ferment,  the  free  nations,  and  those 
struggling  to  become  free,  need  weapons 
with  which  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  ag- 
gression and  to  combat  those  age-old 
enemies  of  constructive  development; 
namely,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

One  of  the  greatest  vehicles  for  assuring 
that  such  needs  will  be  met  is  the  mutual- 
security  program.  From  the  ports  of 
America  and  other  free  nations  flow  the 
arms  which  enable  our  allies  to  unite  in 
the  effort  to  deter  overt  Communist  ag- 
gr?ssion  and  to  maintain  freedom. 
Prom  our  farms,  mines,  and  factories 
coiTie  the  commodities  which  provide  the 
es.sential  wherewithal  to  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  in  their  efforts  to  rise  from 
th;  stagnation  which  has  been  their  lot 
for  so  many  centuries.  From  our  re- 
search centers,  universities,  professional 
gnjups,  and  cadres  of  experienced  busi- 
nessmen and  administrators  come  the 
skilled  technicians  to  help  the  other  two 
billion  to  master  the  complexities  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
mutual-security  program  has  constituted 
a  jjrimary  vehicle  for  the  unification  of 
thi?  free  nations,  under  the  guidance  of 
God  and  a  bulwark  against  the  insidious 
penetration  of  the  materialistic,  atheis- 
tic ideology  of  totalitarian  communism. 
America  can  rightfully  be  proud  that  its 
human  understanding  and  material 
as.dstance  have  strengthened  the  arms 
of  free  men  and  given  hope  to  the  legions 
of  the  underprivileged.  The  confirma- 
ticn  and  preservation  of  freedom  has 
been  its  primary  purpose.  Against  this 
rook,  calumnies  and  charges  have  been 
hurled  in  vain. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Nation  to  falter  in  its  leadership.  Now, 
perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  fate 
of  mankind  rests  with  the  United  States. 
If  we  hold  firm,  I  predict  that  history 
will  write,  as  William  Thackeray  wrote  of 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War: 

Throtigh  all  the  doubt  and  darkness,  the 
danger  and  long  tempest  of  war,  it  was  only 
the  American  leader's  indomitable  soul  that 
remained  entirely  steady. 

May  we  all  support  our  great  President 
today  in  his  imtiring  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  a  true,  sincere,  and  lasting  world 
peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
once  again  has  demonstrated  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  and  once  again  has 
been  the  good  and  faithful  servant  he  has 
always  been.  The  administration  has 
had  no  more  devoted  follower  and  no 
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better  spokesman  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

I  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks  today  he  stated — with  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  I  am  sure — that  this  might  be 
the  last  time  he  would  take  the  lead  in 
this  body  in  presenting  his  party's  side 
of  the  foreign-aid  program.    Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  note  that 
Is  to  come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  fact  that. 
because  of  his  expressed,  voluntary  wish, 
he  will  not  return  to  this  body  noxt  year. 
Mr.  President  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  so 
distinguished  a   statesman.     I,  too,  re- 
gret that  he  is  to  leave  the  Senate.     How- 
ever, I  know  he  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter,  and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  arrived  at  that  decision  only  after 
carefully  weighing  the  entire  situation. 
I  know  I  bespeak  the  sentiments  of  all 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I 
say    we    shall    miss    the    distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  we 
hor>e  that  as  time  passes  he  will  always 
honor  us  with  his  advice,  his  counsel,  and 
his  wisdom. 

Certainly  the  Senate  will  be  the  poorer. 
In  the  years  to  come,  when  he  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  collca.ciue. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1  in  commend- 
ing my  beloved  and  distinguished  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jerseyl 
for  his  immediate  contribution  to  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body  in  connection 
with  a  matter  which  is  mo.st  important 
to  the  security  of  the  country  and  to  the 
security  of  the  entire  Free  World. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate 
upon  tiiat  particular  matter  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  that  the  addre.ss  which  has 
just  been  delivered  by  my  senior  col- 
league is  in  the  best  of  his  honorable 
tradition  in  this  particular  field.  It  is 
another  evidence  not  only  of  his  .support 
of  this  essential  program,  but  also  of  his 
stalwart  and  stanch  support  of  Amer- 
ica's bipartisan  foreign  policy,  with  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  which 
he  has  had  so  much  to  do. 

With  very  great  truth  it  can  Ije  said 
that  in  the  last  decade  and  more,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  been  a  most  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body,  much  of 
the  success  which  has  come  to  the  efforts 
of  this  country,  under  both  Democratic 
administrations  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations, to  steer  a  course  of  security 
and  safety,  and,  recently,  of  peace  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World,  has  been  due  to  his  efforts. 
Of  course,  I  need  not  say — although  I 
must,  very  briefly,  in  expressing  my 
personal  feeling— how  much  it  has  meant 
to  me,  as  a  younger  man.  to  have  had 
the  affection,  the  friendship,  and  the 
counsel  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  not  only  In  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  great  specialty, 
namely,  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  but 


also  In  regard  to  all  other  matters  which 
relate  to  our  mutual  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate. My  life  here  would  have  been  much 
less  pleasant  if  it  had  not  been  for  him. 
That  I  shall  miss  him.  goes  without 
saying — as  all  of  us  will. 

I,  too.  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  express  the  confident 
hope  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  return  here  often;  and  that 
his  service  to  his  country,  although  in 
other  fields,  will  continue  to  be  as  great 
and  as  rewarding  to  him  as  it  has  been 
to  all  of  us,  in  the  years  of  his  rich  and 
fruitful  service  in  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  generous 
remarks.  He  well  knows  that  our  warm 
association  has  formed  some  of  my  most 
cherished  moments,  and  my  esteem  for 
him  is  deep  and  full. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jjrsey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  cliair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michjtran? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Mansfield!  in  commend- 
ing the  distinsui.shed  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  today.  It  is  typical 
of  the  outstanding  f  tatcsmanship  he  has 
always  demonstrated  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  expres.s  my  personal  regret 
that  that  statesmanship  will  not  continue 
in  the  Senate  after  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term.  The  Senate  will  be  the 
loser  as  the  result  of  the  decision  of  Uie 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  re- 
tire from  tlie  Senate. 

But  I  know  he  is  con.sclous  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  body  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead,  hold  him  In 
the  highest  admiration  and  regard,  and 
wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Smith  the  very 
best  of  everything. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miclii- 
gan. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Prc^-ident.  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  m.v  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who. 
in  part,  represents  tiie  great  State  which 
I  hold  in  such  high  ret;ard  that  I  often 
refer  to  myself  as  its  third  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  1.  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michiiran  fMr.  Potter]  In 
their  remarks  about  our  very  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Smith  1. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  except  for 
my  own  senior  colleague.  Senator  Eugene 
Millikin,  I  presum.;  I  knew  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  I  knew 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  result,  I  am  sure,  of  a  very 
Interesting  evening  we  spent  together  in 
Colorado  that  led  him  to  ask  that  I  be 
assigned  with  him  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — a  committee 
where  the  work  is  never  easy,  but  is  most 


difficult  and  most  controversial.  In  that 
work  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  taken  a  very  active  part,  and  he  has 

shown  great  leadership  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

I  would  be  reml.ss  if  I  did  not  express 
to  the  one  who  often  calls  himself  the 
third  Senator  from  Colorado — and  we 
are  proud  to  have  him  say  that,  because 
he  spent  some  of  iiis  early  life  in  our 
great  State — and  to  his  wife,  Helen,  the 
deep  appreciation  of  both  my  wife  and 
myself  for  all  he  has  done — for  both  the 
big  things  and  the  little  things — in  being 
helpful  to  us.  and  particularly  to  me  in 
beginning  the  life  and  work  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  hope  he  knows  that 
he  has  been  of  real  assistance  to  us;  and 
we  are  very  grateful. 

In  whatever  course  the  path  of  the 
future  may  lead  him— and  I  am  confi- 
dent It  will  not  lead  to  an  inactive  life, 
because  I  know  him  too  well  to  believe 
that  he  would  ever  be  inactive — all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  wish  him  godspeed  and 
tlie  best  of  fortune.  We  know  he  will 
pursue  whatever  he  undertakes  with 
the  same  vigor  and  idealism  with  which 
he  has  pursued  his  work  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  recall  many  happy  times  with 
him.    I  thank  him  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingui.'hed  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  coUeaKue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  desire  to  commend  him  for  his  never- 
failing  courte.sy  and  for  his  loyalty  and 
his  devotion  to  public  duty. 

I  desire  to  join  all  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  Senator  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Smith  every  good  wish  for  a  wonderful 
future. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  POTTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POTTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  before  this  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate ends,  we  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  the  affection  and  es- 
teem in  which  we  hold  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith). 

However,  I  cannot  forgo  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  my  own  high  regard 
for  him. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  un- 
der his  leadership  as  chairman  and  now 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Anyone  who  has  served  on 
that  committee  knows  how  difficult  are 
the  problems  which  confront  it  in  the 
fields  of  education,  of  health,  and  pub- 
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lie  welfare,  and  particularly  in  the  con- 
troversial field  of  labor- management 
legislation. 

All  of  us  who  have  ser\ed  with  him 
have  recognized  his  leadership,  his  fair- 
ness, and  his  determinatior  to  have  fair 
legislation  enacted  for  all  tiie  people  of 
the  country  m  these  important  fields. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  ;n  the  Senate 
for  any  length  of  time  kno  v  of  his  deep 
interest  in  international  relations.  As 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— which  tends  the  security  and 
peace  of  our  country — and  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  been  the  same  :f  he  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  committee — he 
has  brought  to  the  tremendously  difficult 
international  problems  of  cur  time  pro- 
found knowledge  and  a  rare  quaUty  of 
statesmanship. 

Many  Members  of  this  bcniy — and  I  as- 
sume particularly  those  on  tliis  side  of  the 
aisle — when  they  first  cam<  to  the  Sen- 
ate, knowing  very  few  Members,  and 
with  no  experience  m  a  tody  such  as 
the  Senate,  found  in  the  fenator  from 
New  Jersey,  one  who  gave  s."mpathy  and 
understanding  and  coumel.  I  know 
that  was  my  experience  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  knew  no  one  except  one 
Member  of  this  body,  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  Senator  Smith  as  f.  new  friend 
gave  me  encouragement,  liounsel.  and 
help.  He  has  done  that  m  all  the  time 
I  have  been  here. 

As  I  have  said,  all  of  us  can  speak  of 
his  fairness,  and  of  his  st  itesmanship, 
his  patriotism  and  of  his  gr«  at  legislative 
record  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  But 
shall  always  remember  ;iim.  beyond 
those  great  qualities,  for  h  s  humor,  his 
kmdness.  and  the  deep  and  abidmg  faith 
he  hsis  in  our  country  and  in  its  future. 

We  shall  remember  alto  his  great 
Integrity  and  his  deep  religious  faith, 
which  has  animated  his  thinking  and  his 
action. 

I  speak  not  only  as  a  colleague,  but  as 
a  friend,  when  I  .say  that  his  friendship 
has  meant  a  great  deal  in  my  life  and 
that  it  has  given  me  inspir.ition. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say.  anc  I  know  that 
he  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  that  Mrs. 
Smith,  a  noble  and  devoted  woman,  has 
helped  him  to  make  his  gn  at  contribu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

We  shall  miss  them,  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  them  again  and  again. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  JerS'?y.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky. 
He  has  led  a  sort  of  peripat*  tic  existence 
in  the  Senate.  I  remember  he  first  time 
he  appeared  here.  Then,  under  circum- 
stances which  obtain  in  F>olitics.  he  did 
not  appear.  Then  he  appeared;  and  then 
he  did  not  appear.  Finally  he  apr>eared 
again.  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  me  to 
have  had  John  among  us.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  thanking  him  foi  what  he  has 
said.  The  feelings  which  hive  been  ex- 
pres.sed  by  all  my  friends  have  meant 
much  to  me.    I  thank  them  all. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Mr  iTesldent.  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  leaves  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  lead*  rship  which 
he  has  shown  In  the  Senat;  in  the  field 
of  foreign  jxjllcy  generally,  and  on  the 
question  of  mutual  security  and  foreign 
aid  particularly. 


I  am  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  tirfie  I  have  been  here, 
I  believe  I  have  supported  very  con- 
sistently the  views  on  foreign  policy 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  espoused  and  advocated 
so  ably.  I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
the  sincerity  and  the  clarity  of  his  views. 

I  wish  for  him  and  to  Mrs.  Smith  all 
possible  health,  success,  and  good  fortune 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  sincerely  for 
his  kind  remarks. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  on  Monday,  under  the  rule, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECETVrE  MES- 
SAGES AND  TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  Monday  next,  authority  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  to  receive  messages  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro 
temp>ore  to  sign  bills  or  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
to  be  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MERGER  OF  UNITED  PRESS  AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND  INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  recent  merger  of  Umted  Press  As- 
sociations with  International  News  Serv- 
ice, a  group  of  International  News  Serv- 
ice staff  members  have  been  given  sever- 
ance notices. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  number  of 
those  released  throughout  the  worldwide 
International  News  Service  news-gather- 
ing network.  I  understand,  however, 
that  about  25  r>ersons,  formerly  in  the 
Washington  bureau,  are  now  without 
jobs. 

I  shall  not  comment  at  this  time  on 
what  seems  to  be  a  disturbing  national 
trend  toward  consolidation  of  news 
media.  Newspapers  and  press  associa- 
tions are  businesses,  of  course,  and  to 
stay  alive  must  op>erate  at  a  profit. 
While  we  may  disagree  from  time  to  time 
with  editorial  F>ositlons  of  a  given  news- 
paper, not  a  single  one  of  us  would  wish 
to  choke  off  Its  freedom  to  express  Its 
views.  Limiting  the  number  of  channels 
of  expression  must  In  the  long  run  limit 
the  variety  of  viewpoints  to  which  the 
American  people  are  entitled. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  25  persons  who  have  been  severed 
as  a  result  of  this  recent  development. 
Most  of  them  are  personally  well  known 


to  members  of  this  body  as  highly  skilled, 
conscientious  professionals. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Information  Service  arrange  to 
give  these  fine  E>eople  sp>ecial  considera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Information  Service 
has  the  task  of  presenting  to  the  world 
the  story  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
people.  This  resE>onsibility  demands  the 
highest  professional  qualifications  avail- 
able. 

Any  one  of  us  present  today  could 
pomt  to  unfortunate  incidents  in  the 
past,  or  perhaps  to  international  misun- 
derstandings, traceable  to  an  individual 
within  an  information  organization  who 
simply  did  not  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quired standards. 

On  the  whole  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  is  staffed  by  able  and 
dedicated  people.  There  is  now  an  op- 
portunity for  that  agency  to  avail  itself  of 
an  elite  corps  of  men  and  women.  Their 
years  of  valuable  experience  in  writing, 
reporting,  and  interpreting  news,  could 
be  utilized  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
Nation.  This  might  provide  a  further 
means  of  enhancing  the  picture  the 
world  holds  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  the  agency  take  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  to  utilize  this 
valuable  reservoir  of  communications 
skills. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


CHALLENGES  FOR  SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
education  of  scientists  and  engineers  is 
now  one  of  our  foremost  concerns. 

On  May  9,  the  National  Science  Fair 
was  held  at  Flint,  Mich.  It  provided  an 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  develop 
their  own  intellectual  abilities.  The  ex- 
hibits at  this  Science  iFair  showed  what 
our  younger  generation  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  themselves  with  little 
outside  help  or  stimulus. 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  research  staff  of 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  and  one  of 
America's  foremost  scientists  made  a 
significant  address  to  the  high  school 
finalists  and  winners. 

Dr.  Hafstad  told  his  youthful  audi- 
ence: 

It  Is  a  curious  thing  but  science  seems  at 
once  to  be  the  most  democratic  and  the  most 
aristocratic  of  activities.  Any  graduate  stu- 
dent can  challenge  an  Einstein.  In  this 
sense  science  Is  democratic.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  us  must  recognize  that  an  Ein- 
stein, a  Von  Neumann,  or  a  Teller  are  blessed 
with  endowments  with  which  we  cannot 
compete. 

Thus  there  Is  simultaneously  a  scientific 
aristocracy.  In  science  we  have  learned  to 
accept  the  facts  Inherent  In  equality  of  op- 
portunity with  Inequality  of  achievement. 
There  might  be  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  In  certain  nonsclentific   fields. 

We  can  all  derive  additional  hope  from 
other  statements  in  this  significant  ad- 
dress. In  discussing  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  inaugurated  with  Rus- 
sia,   which   has   enabled  United   States 
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m^\i>rMtmtM    tn    intmvj't    ^ffwtltfslv    with      •tored    to    It*    normal    itandardf.     B^ond      which  •oclety  ai  ft  whole  !•  !nUr«t«l— th« 
^'^}^^,.^J?^'^L'^^'^^'''^''    ^^'"^     thftt.  whftt  might  lb.  .chleT«».nUb.  When      r^io..  Ui.rX^on..^pl»ne.,  ^uto.r^lr^ 


RuAslan  scientist,  he  said 

In  the  ftboT*  I  have  touched  upon  the  way 
In  which  ■clence  becomea  involved  la  your 
Individual  problenu  and  In  national  prob- 
lems. ThU  la  not  the  time  nor  place  to  try 
to  dlacuae  at  length  the  role  of  acience  In 
International  affalra,  but  I  would  like  to 
cloae  on  an  optimistic  note — and  i  hat  Is,  that 
aa  part  of  the  recently  approved  cultural  ex- 
change program  with  Russia,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  Interact  effectively  with  Kuaatan  aci- 
entlata.     Thla  I  believe  to  be  a  moat   hope 
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our  educational  proc—aes  are  really  tuned 
to  the  needs  of  an  era  aymbollsed  by  our 
Imminent  conquent  oX  apace.  To  ma  the 
future  Is  positively  exciting  In  Its  oppor- 
tunities. There  la  eo  much  that  needa 
doing,  yet  until  n-cently  there  was  ao  little 
appreciation  of  th«>  role  of  acience  and  tech- 
nology In  our  modern  life.  Your  generation 
la  the  first  during  which  the  general  public 
In  beginning  to  (Jve  some  sign  of  under- 
standing. 
It   U   impossible   to  outline  the  countlrsa 


trains,  washing  machlnea,  and  whatnot, 
which  note  well,  however,  are  brought  Into 
being  only  through  an  sssantlal  catalyst. 
the  Inventor. 

Viewed  In  thla  light  the  flelda  of  aclenc* 
and  technology  merge  completely  and  one 
can  begin  to  see  also  why  new  aclencee  are 
continually  being  formed  and  why  the 
boundarlea  between  old  aclencee  are  con- 
tinually being  broken  down.  The  opportu- 
nltlea  for  you  aa  atudrnU  are  truly  unlimited 
in  variety,  for  you  may  noU  that  the  growth 


f  ul  development.     Science,  remember.  Is  by      challenges  In  ape<  Iflc  science  and  engineer-      potentUl  U  throughout  the  volume  of  botto 


definition  "An  organized  body  of  verifiable 
knoweldge."  Science  la  dedicated  to  truth. 
TO  be  Buccesaful,  and  they  have  proved  that 
they  are  successful.  Russian  scientists  must 
be  dedicated  to  the  same  cause.  Science 
thus  gives  us  an  enormous  area  of  common 
ground  within  which  we  can  begin  to  allay 
•ueplolona  and  to  develop  understanding. 

Mr.  President.  Michigan  la  fortunate 
that  80  many  of  Its  great  Industries  are 
supporting  programs  of  fundamental  sci- 
entific research.  There  have  been  estab- 
lished vast  technical  centers  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. 

I  found  Dr.  Hafstad's  remarks  chal- 
lenging and  encouraging.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)€lng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chalxknobs  roR  Science  Students 
(By  L.  R.  Hafatad) 

It  happens  that  In  aplte  of  my  present 
activities  in  Industrial  research,  much  of 
my  past  career  baa  been  in  the  academic 
field.  Aa  an  Incidental  byproduct  of  thla 
situation  I  found  myself  eligible  for  insur- 
ance under  the  term  of  the  TIAA,  or  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
Like  nearly  everyone  else  in  the  teaching 
profession.  I  have  accordingly  been  making 
my  regular  premium  payments  to  this  or- 
ganization. But  here  is  an  interesting  and. 
I  think,  significant  fact.  Equally  regularly 
I  have  been  receiving  from  the  Insurance 
company  small  dividend  checks.  These,  as 
I  understand  It.  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  In  and  associated  with  the  teaching 
Held  seem  on  the  average  to  Insist  on  living 
longer  than  would  be  expected  on  the  basis 
of  the  standard  mortality  tables.  One 
might  account  for  this  in  various  ways  but 
aa  for  me,  I  am  convinced  that  no  small 
part  of  this  effect  la  due  to  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  confidence  of  dealing 
with   successive   classes  of    bright   and   eager 


ing  nelda,  the  ch  iliengea  you  muat  accept. 
Caauaily  we  now  dlacu«a  space  travel,  for 
Inatance.  Thla  Iripllea  the  need  for  exotic 
fuels,  which  pack  more  potenUal  power  Into 
leas  apace,  or  new  materials,  which  main- 
tain atrength  and  durability  at  fantastically 
high  temperatures. 

Returning  to  e.irth  for  a  moment,  great 
challengea  lie  heie  also.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  tremendou*  advancea  currently  being 
made  in  medicine.  One  of  the  moat  dra- 
matic thlnga  I  h;ive  aeen  on  television,  for 
example,  was  the  array  of  hoapltal  beda  in 
a  polio  hospital  emptied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Salk  vaccine  But  these  very 
advancea  produce  their  own  problems.  t«xj. 
Thanks  to  these  udvances  the  world  popula- 
tion growth  Is  r-achlng  proportlona  which 
are  beginning  to  strain  our  natural  re- 
sources. What  natural  resource*.  wl\at 
power  and  mat -rials,  are  locked  In  the 
oceans?  We  can  visualize  the  time  when 
the  earth's  mineral  stockpile  begins  to 
dwindle.  Will  we  be  ready  with  synthetic 
replacements? 

Aa  we  rely  more  and  more  on  technology 
to  support  our  <  Ivlllzatlon.  we  can  antici- 
pate a  tremendous  upswing  in  the  power 
curve — the  need  for  more  energy  sources  to 
operate  our  plan'.s.  factories  and  production 
processes.  To  supply  this  rising  demand, 
can  we  tap  the  sun?  This  la  another  area 
of  challenge. 

For  you  the  bis'  question  In  your  minds  la. 
no  doubt.  •Where  do  we  as  Individuals  go 
from  here?"     Those  of  ua  active  In  the  re- 


the  roots  and  the  brunches. 

With  this  analogy  in  mind  I  think  tt  be- 
comes clear  why  It  Is  dimcult  to  predict  fleUU 
of  science  which  will  be  either  flourUhlnf  or 
lucrative  a  decade  or  more  hence.  Tboae 
fields  wUl  t>e  flourishing  wherein  some  scien- 
tific genius  ha*  made  a  particularly  bold  (or 
lucky)  pcneuatlon  Into  the  unknown.  Those 
fields  will  be  lucrative  in  which  aome  Inven- 
tive genlua  has  provided  an  end  product  In 
which  aoclety  aa  a  whole  la  Interested  Thua 
In  science,  aa  In  all  human  affairs,  there  U 
a  large  element  of  risk.  There  la  real  oom- 
pensatlon.  however.  In  the  knowledge  that 
in  whatever  field  one  may  be  working  eeeta 
new  fact  establlahed  la  a  contribution  to  the 
advance  of  mankliul.  It  la  a  curloua  thing 
but  acience  aeema  at  once  to  be  the  most 
democratic  and  the  most  arUtocratlc  of  ac- 
tivities. Any  graduate  student  can  challenge 
an  EInstrln.  In  thla  aenae  acience  la  denM>- 
cratlc.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  ua  must 
recognise  that  an  Einstein,  a  Von  Neumann, 
or  a  Teller  are  blessed  with  cndowmenU  with 
which  we  cannot  compete.  Thus  there  U 
simultaneously  a  sclenUfic  aristocracy.  In 
science  we  have  learned  to  accept  the  facta 
Inherent  In  equality  of  opportunity  with 
inequality  of  achievement.  There  might  be 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  In  certain 
nonsclentlfic  fields. 

For  those  of  you.  then,  who  plan  to  go  on 
to  make  careers  for  yourselvea  as  aclentiata. 
the  course  srema  fairly  clear.  The  advice 
must  be  to  get  aa  much  formal  education  as 
you  can  manage      A  doctor  of  philosophy  la 


search  field  are    ;ontlnually  asked  by  young  at  present  sUndard  equipment  for  Independ- 

studenta,  "What  school  shall  I  go  to?     What  ent  research  in  basic  science,  and  the  demand 

field     shall     I    8i>e<-lallze     In?"     etc.       These  Is  high  even  now  for  engineers  with  formal 

sound   like   fair  iiuestlons,   but   frankly  they  training    to    the   doctor   of    philosophy    level. 

are   not— and    here    Is  the    reason.     Most   of  Considering  the  fact  that  It  will  be  S  to  16 

you   liave  had  your  science  teachers  explain  years  before  you  are  committed  to  a  career 


the  Importance  C'f  having  your  science  prob- 
lems well  formulated.  Your  quefitlons 
should  really  be  rephrased  to  answer  the  ad- 
ditional question — "In  order  to  do  what?" 
Thus  replirascd,  the  questions  become  much 
easier  for  us  as  advlsora  to  answer,  but  my 
guess  Is  the  questions  properly  phrased  are 
correspondingly  harder  for  you  to  ask.  It 
is   for    this   reason    that   we    are   Inclined   to 


it  would  seem  that  the  need  for  a  maximum 
of  education  is  obvious.  Fortunately  for 
those  of  you  who  maintain  good  scholastic 
records  In  college,  there  promise  to  be  ample 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  research  as- 
sistantships  available  largely  to  finance  your 
advanced  training.  Even  for  undergraduate 
work,  also,  scholarships  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly available,  and  here  I  am  glad  to 


young    people,    each    class    better    than    the      advise   you    to   be   deliberate   In    the   process     say  that  our  own  General  Motors  schoiarahlp 


one  before.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  associ- 
ated with  good  students  to  be  anytliln^  but 
optimistic,  and  this,  I  lielieve.  is  basic  both 
to  the  deep  personal  satlsfnctlons  in  a 
teaching  career  and  to  the  Incidental  lon- 
gevity I  mentioned  above. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  Is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  this  group 
of  Science  Fair  finalists  and  award  winners. 
I  certainly  wish  to  add  by  congratulations 
to  the  many  you  have  received,  but  there  is 
something  more  which  should  be  said.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  a  strong  upsurge  of 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  country  and 
of  our  particular  kind  of  society  when  It 
can  produce  like  this.  Still  more  signifi- 
cantly, this  group  of  real  achievements  was 
produced  in  a  period  when  many  of  us  are 
convinced  that  In  some  places  the  Inroads 
of  a  retrograde  "progressive  education" 
nwvement  has  placed  an  undue  handicap 
on  our  best  student  potential.  If  we  can  do 
this  at  a  low  point  In  our  educational  proc- 
es-s,  what  unlimited  horizons  there  must  be 
when   our   educational   process  Is   again   re- 


of  choosing   your   field   of  specialization.     A     plan,  which  will  soon  approach  $5  million  per 
broad    exposure    to    the    vast    panorama    of     year,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  planned 


scientific  activities  in  college  may  develop 
talents  and  tastes  which  are  unsuspected 
now.  The  essential  thing  la  to  have  the 
background  which  will  permit  you  to  spe- 
cialize In  any  one  of  many  fields,  or  even 
to  shift  fields  an  exciting  new  developments 
occur.  This  Is  the  reason  your  advisors  keep 
stressing  the  Importance  of  the  basic  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
I  like  to  describe  the  field  of  science  by 
considering  It  iia  a  growing  tree.  In  this 
analogy  we  can  think  of  the  tmslc  sciences  — 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
etc. — aa  the  roots  of  the  tree,  with  research 
In  these  fields  being  represented  by  the  root 
tips  digging  ever  deeper  Into  the  soil.  Simi- 
larly, the  branches  of  the  tree  may  then  rep- 
resent the  various  applied  sciences — me- 
chanics, aeronautics,  electronics,  medicine, 
etc. — with  the  growing  tips  of  the  various 
branches  and  twigs  representing  research  In 
these  fields.  Finally,  by  the  fruit  of  the 
tree   we  can  represent   the  end  products  In 


and  best  organized  In  the  field.  By  next  fall 
more  than  1.600  young  men  and  women  will 
be  receiving  money  from  General  Motors  for 
their  college  studies. 

But  all  of  you  wUl  not  become  professional 
scientUU.  How  large  Is  this  proportion  and 
what  about  the  rest?  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Science  Service,  I.  have  some  figures  on 
the  progress  of  National  Science  Fair  finalists 
of  earlier  years  which  may  be  of  some  Interest 
In  this  regard. 

Of  a  total  of  784  National  Science  Fair 
flnall.sta,  replies  to  questionnaires  were  re- 
ceived from  194  women  and  395  men.  Of 
these.  57  women  and  90  men  have  not  yet 
finished  high  school.  There  are  104  women 
and  248  men  In  college,  which  la  a  very  grati- 
fying proportion  Indeed.  Of  those  not  In 
school,  a  women  and  31  men  In  the  armed 
services,  12  women  are  homemakers,  7  women 
and  20  men  report  themselves  as  being  In 
Industry,  and  a  number  are  In  research 
laboratories.      It    Is    of    Interest    that    of    45 


finalists  who  have  received  their  bachelor's 
degrees,  only  8  majored  In  subj<icts  other  than 
science,  and  these  8  include  4  In  education 
and  1  each  In  business  and  Industrial  admln- 
Utratlon— which  fields  are  not-  (or  need  not 
be)  devoid  of  Interest  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Considering  that  on  the  srerage  only  35 
percent  of  high-school  gradt  atee  normally 
graduate  from  college,  the  U'g*  percentage 
of  National  Science  Fair  final  IsU  U  gratify- 
ing Indeed.  Even  more  Impreislve,  however, 
Is  the  large  proportion  of  th-ise  receiving  • 
college  degree  who  have  majc  red  In  science. 
Of  thoee  few  who  hsvs  g-aduated  from 
college  and  by  now  have  full-time  jobs  In 
Industry,  there  are  the  followng  In  advanced 
fields  of  technology:  A  mathematician  work- 
ing on  a  systems  study  for  the  Vanguard 
project,  an  fterodynsmlclat  doing  dynamic 
sUblllty  and  control  analyse*'  of  supersonic 
aircraft,  a  research  engineer  doing  applied 
research  on  solid  state  devices  for  storage 
and  handling  of  digital  information  for  data 
processing  and  computation  devlcea,  a  chem- 
lat  doing  Infrared  apectroecojiy  for  a  chem- 
ical company,  a  woman  bloctemlat  studying 
utilization  of  amino  acids  fcr  the  meat  In- 
dustry, an  electrical  engineer  designing  mis- 
sile ground -support  equipment,  a  woman 
Junior  engineer  doing  research  on  the  prop- 
erties of  germanium  for  use  In  transistors, 
and  an  engineer  concerned  with  structural 
design  of  missiles. 

With  thU  record  it  would  appear  fairly  well 
demonstrated  that  the  sUmt  lus  of  the  Sci- 
ence Fair  does  Indeed  encourage  students  to 
undertake  a  career  in  science  and  that  not  a 
few  of  these  students  are  successful. 

This  science  fair  stlmulu  ,  however,  has 
another  facet  which  bliould  tot  be  forgotten, 
something  Immediate  and  personal.  It  is 
the  profound  satisfaction  o:'  Individual  ef- 
fort, of  Intellectual  Initiative.  And  with  It, 
usually,  goes  the  sheer  th-Ul  of  explora- 
Uou.  These  science  fair  exhibits  are  evi- 
dence you  as  participants  tave  expsrlenced 
thla  apeclal  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  enjoyed  it. 

In  ycAir  various  exhibit  i  rojects  you  de- 
pended on  others — for  he  p,  advice,  sug- 
gestions and  a  measure  of  guidance.  But 
beyond  those  offerings  you  1  ad  to  strike  out 
for  yourself  and  oj>erate  conpletely  on  your 
own.  This  Is  most  heart -nlng — and  cer- 
tainly most  vital — to  the  c  lUxe  of  real  and 
true  Individuallcm.  It  Is  a  potent  reply 
to  those  arguments  that  all  social,  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  problems  will 
be  automatically  solved  through  group 
thinking  or   life   adjUstmcn     processes. 

We  have  been  talking  s'>  far  about  the 
problcma  of  making  a  career — that  Is,  mak- 
ing a  living  in  the  field  of  science.  We  are 
also  all  aware  of  the  no«  well-publlclzed 
shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists,  so  I 
will  not  belabor  this  point.  Certainly  we 
want  scientists  that  can  be  used  by  so- 
ciety. But  Is  this  enough'  Don't  we  also 
need,  and  equally  urgently,  a  society  that 
can  use  the  scientists?  I>on't  we  need  a 
society  that  has  the  wlsdor  i  to  understand, 
to  accept,  and  to  control  sc.ence  and  Its  po- 
tential contributions  and  not  to  stand  gap- 
ing In  awe.  In  fear — yes,  aid  In  disbelief — 
of   accomplishments  of  sch  nee? 

In  this  regard  there  is  a  deep  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  famous  i  ase  of  the  high 
government  official  who,  ha  Ing  been  briefed 
in  great  detail  on  the  evl  lence  which  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  tl  e  Russians  had 
produce  an  A-bomb,  and  tiavlng  made  an 
official  pronouncement  to  chat  effect,  later 
stated  In  an  unofficial  capi  city  that  he  did 
not  believe  In  the  Russian  luccess.  There  Is 
such  an  enormous  difference  between  know- 
ing something  and  having  it  really  register. 
In  a  very  slmUar  way  I  believe  that  our 
Nation,  thanks  largely  to  sputnik.  Is  logi- 
cally convinced  of  the  inportance  of  ad- 
vances   In    science    and    Uchnologj' — but    I 
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have   a  lingering  eusplclon   that,   too,   has 
faUed  to  really  regUter. 

Or  to  take  another  example:  Everybody 
knowB  that  a  alngle  megaton  H-bomb  carried 
by  a  single  plane  or  missile  carries  as  much 
explosive  power  as  that  of  all  the  bombs 
dropped  in  all  of  World  War  II.  But  is  there 
any  sign  that  thla  knowledge  haa  reglatered 
In  the  minds  of,  say,  the  diplomatic  fra- 
ternity In  the  United  Nations? 

For  some  time  now  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  large  as  the  problem  of  training  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  aclentiata,  the  problem  of 
training  a  aupply  of  responsible  managers  of 
a  scientific  and  technological  aoclety  is  larger 
etlll.  The  problem,  however,  can  no  longer  be 
avoided.  We  and  the  world  are  already  In 
and  committed  to  a  aecond  Industrial  revo- 
lution, based  on  the  ctirrent  rapid  progreaa 
In  science. 

Becauae  of  the  higher  standard  of  living 
afforded  by  the  Industrialized  society,  even 
the  underdeveloped  nations  are  now  plan- 
ning to  Industrialize  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
As  we  are  already  beginning  to  see,  the  new 
technological  society  carries  with  It  social 
and  economic  problems  unprecedented  In 
kind  and  magnitude.  Unless  we  are  Incur- 
able "technocrats"  we  cannctt  seriously  be- 
lieve that  these  grave  problems  can  be 
solved  by  the  part-time  ex  cathedra  pro- 
nouncements of  professional  scientists.  The 
social  and  political  problems  must  be  eolved 
by  nonsclentlsts,  but  It  would  certainly  help 
if  they  could  have  sejme  background  under- 
standing of  science,  its  motivations.  Its  prom- 
ises, and  Its  limitations. 

Since  sputnik  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
United  States  public  Is  now  determined  to 
have  a  team  of  champion  scientists  much 
as  It  wants  a  championship  team  of  football 
players  or  wrestlers.  On(«  we  have  acquired 
such  a  team  <  which  is  presumably  only  a 
matter  of  dollars)  It  Is  assumed  that  again 
all  wlU  be  well,  and  that  this  team  will  some- 
how keep  ua  ahead  of  the  competition  In 
the  technology  of  either  peace  or  war.  In 
fact,  to  most  people  our  science  problem 
seems  already  to  have  been  solved  by  the 
success  of   the  Vanguard. 

This  emphasizes  another  problem,  the 
challenge  of  communications.  If  many  of 
you  plan  scientific  and  engineering  careers, 
look  for  the  communications  problem  to  dog 
yoiu  footsteps.  The  scientific  community 
complains  that  Its  efforts  are  rewarded  by 
little  more  than  public  apathy.  For  this 
the  scientist  must  share  some  responsibility 
because  until  now  his  attitude  toward  the 
public  has  been  cozy — not  unlike  the 
patronizing  attitude  of  the  erudite  physician 
toward  his  patient  who  wants  to  know,  In 
understandable  language.  Just  what  alls  him. 

I  would  urge  you  to  think  about  this.  It 
Is  not  enough  that  you  engage  only  In 
contemplative  shoptalk  without  considering 
also  the  arts  of  communication  that  make 
your  activities  comprehensible  to  the  lay- 
man It  is  up  to  you,  together  with  the  edu- 
cational community,  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  scientific  and  nonsclentlfic  seg- 
ments of  society.  Keep  In  mind,  also,  that 
many  of  your  future  scientific  efforts  will 
necessarily  have  both  social  and  political  Im- 
pacts which  cannot  be  avoided  as  our  way  of 
Ufe  becomes  more  and  more  technological. 

Our  future  society  and  Its  prosperity  Is 
destined  to  be  so  Intimately  tied  to  science 
and  technology  that  It  becomes  almost  es- 
sential that  they  be  accepted  as  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  social  structure.  Yet  the 
layman,  educated  or  not,  has  a  woefully 
distorted  concept  of  science  even  now  In 
what  we  consider  a  scientific  age. 

This  has  been  well  expressed  and  empha- 
sized In  a  penetrating  article  by  M.  W.  This- 
tle in  a  recent  Issue  of  Science.     He  states: 

"Nonsclentlsts  tend  to  believe  that  a  scien- 
tific Institution  Is  swarming  with  eye-pop- 
ping discoveries  every  Tuesday,  most  of  which 
the  scientists  conceal  because  they  are  over- 
cautious.    Laymen  cannot  bring  themselves 


to  believe  that  most  science  la  alngularly 
undramatlc;  it  la  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  acience  la  not  a  continuing  aeries  of 
spectacular  advancea.  on  all  fronts  at  once, 

"Scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
much  aware  that  hundreds  of  scientists  and 
thousands  of  engineers  worked  for  a  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  a  century  on  the  problem 
of  nuclear  fission.  They  feel  that  laymen 
must  learn  not  to  expect  the  same  sort  of 
spectacular  success  every  week,  In  time  for 
the  rotogravure  section;  must  learn  that  the 
progreaa  of  acience  la  a  slow  creep,  consist- 
ing of  thousands  of  small  successes;  must 
learn  that  only  now  and  then  is  a  result 
achieved  that  Is  both  dramatic  and  ob- 
viously meaningful  to  the  multitude." 

I  stress  all  this  because  to  me  It  seems 
Important  not  only  that  we  train  scientific 
speclallsta,  but  that  we  also  train  broad 
gage  humanlats  and  especially  some  human- 
ists with  a  background  In  science.  Thus, 
in  my  opinion  we  must  learn  to  consider 
it  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  when  people 
with  a  solid  foundation  In  science  choose 
to  move  into  some  other  field  of  human 
endeavor.  The  needs  In  these  areas  are  Just 
as  g^eat  or  greater  than  In  the  field  of  sci- 
ence Itself.  The  net  result  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  need  to  get  on  with  the 
training  of  still  more  people,  enough  to  sup- 
ply our  need  for  professional  scientists,  and 
enough  more  for  a  generous  sprinkling 
throughout  the  nonsclentlfic  world. 

In  the  above  I  have  touched  upon  the  way 
In  which  science  becomes  Involved  In  your 
individual  problems  and  In  national  prob- 
lems. This  Is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  try 
to  discuss  at  length  the  role  of  science  In 
international  affairs,  but  I  would  like  to 
close  on  an  optimistic  note,  and  that  Is. 
that  as  part  of  the  recently  approved  cul- 
tural exchange  program  with  Russia,  we  are 
beginning  to  Interact  effectively  with  Rus- 
sian scientists.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
hopeful  development.  Science,  remember, 
is  by  definition  "an  organized  body  of  veri- 
fiable knowledge."  Science  is  dedicated  to 
truth.  To  be  successful,  and  they  have 
proved  that  they  are  successful.  Russian 
scientists  must  be  dedicated  to  the  same 
ejause.  Science  thus  gives  us  an  enormoiis 
area  of  common  ground  within  which  we 
c&n  begin  to  allay  suspicions  and  to  de- 
velop understanding. 

In  <x)ncluslon,  then,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize for  you  your  prospects  as  I  see  them. 

There  are  truly  unlimited  professional  op- 
portunities for  you  in  the  many  burgeoning 
fields  of  science  and  technology.  Over  and 
above  these,  there  are  urgent  needs  for  peo- 
ple well  grounded  In  the  sciences  but  trained 
professionally  in  the  humanities.  There 
wUl  be  a  growing  need  for  broadly  trained 
people  with  a  profound  understanding  of 
science  and  technology  as  the  leaders  and 
managers  of  our  Eociety.  Finally,  I  believe 
that  science  and  the  people  trained  therein 
will  provide  one  of  the  few  areas  of  common 
ground  between  us  and  the  Russians  on 
which  we  may  be  able  to  build.  With  such 
an  array  of  opportunities  before  you,  each 
of  you  should  be  able  to  carve  out  a  career 
peculiarly  suitable  both  to  your  tastes  and 
talents.    1  wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 


AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  HAS 

FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE 
Mr.    POTTER.      Mr.    President,    last 
March  President  Eisenhower  said: 

The  real  mainspring  of  our  kind  of  econ- 
omv  is  not  Government,  but  the  built-in 
thrust  and  vigor  of  private  enterprise. 

America's  strength  truly  lies  in  the  fact 
that- decisions  are  made  by  millions  of 
individuals  rather  than  by  a  centralized 
Government  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  younger  executives,  believes 
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that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  business 
leadership  to  show  all  our  citizens  how 
a  free-enterprise  economy  combats  a 
business  recession.  Through  his  initia- 
tive, the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, which  has  served  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  world's  most  comprehen- 
sive exchange  of  management  informa- 
tion, conducted  an  economic  mobiliza- 
tion conference  in  New  York  on  May 
19  and  20.  This  conference  was  the 
most  unique  management  meeting  ever 
held.  The  participants  included  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks.  A  number  of  distinguished  busi- 
ness leaders  shared  their  experiences 
with  the  whole  business  community  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  1958.  Secre- 
tary Weeks,  in  his  opening  address  to 
the  conference,  said: 

This  conference  demonstrates  private  en- 
terprise at  Ha  best,  with  emphasis  on  bolli 
words— "private"  and  "enterprise  " 

I  congratulate  you  because,  instead  of  sit- 
ting back  or  pleading  with  Uncle  Sam  to  run 
everything,  private  management  itself  will 
describe  what  Is  being  done  by  business  to 
encourage   Increased   business  activity. 

It  Is  an  inspiring  do-it-yourself  project  in 
healthy  revival. 

Your  meeting  Is  In  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditional American  outlook  on  life.  All 
through  our  history,  optimism  haa  been  a 
chief  characteristic  of  Americans.  The  fact 
that  our  economy  has  grown  to  first  place 
In  the  world  Is  proof  of  the  foresight  of 
optimists. 

The  forward-looking  programs  of 
these  business  leaders  should  be  widely 
shared.  One  of  the  participants  was 
Elisha  Gray  II,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Whirlpool  Corp.,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.  I  know  that  other  business 
leaders  in  Michigan,  each  in  hi3  own 
way,  are  taking  steps  to  make  new  and 
better  jobs  for  our  people.  I  am  asking 
management  leaders  in  Michigan  to  let 
me  know  some  of  the  steps  which  they 
are  taking  in  their  own  businesses  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  confer- 
ence. 

Everyone  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  statements  by  the  confer- 
ence participants,  America's  business 
leaders.  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  to  the  confer- 
ence by  Harry  A.  Bullis.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Mills.  Inc.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  Thomas  B.  McCabe, 
president,  Scott  Paper  Co..  Chester,  Pa.; 
Robert  S.  Inger.soll,  president,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.;  Cloud 
Wampler,  chairman  of  the  board.  Car- 
rier Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  president.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Ralph  J.  Cordiner.  chairman  of 
the  board.  General  Electric  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  presi- 
dent. American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  C.  Decker, 
president.  Corning  Gla.ss  Works,  Corn- 
ing, N.  v.;  Franklin  J.  Lundinp.  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.;  Elisha  Gray  II,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Whirlpool  Corp.,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mich.;  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
president.  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seixing   Can  TtTRN  THE  Ttd* 
(Address  by  Harry  A.  Bullis.  chairman  of  the 

board.    General    Mills.    Inc  .    at    Economic 

Mobilization   Conference,   New   York  City. 

May  19.  1958) 

As  far  as  the  food  Industry  Is  concerned  in 
the  current  period  of  business  contraction, 
we  are  optimistic  because  consumers  have 
maintained  their  habits  of  eating  and  have 
not  downgr.'idcd  their  pvirchases. 

General  Mills,  as  a  partner  with  the  farmer 
and  other  processing  enterprises  in  serving 
the  food  needs  of  the  United  States,  la  fo- 
cusing its  attention  directly  upon  certain 
areas  that  we  believe  must  command  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  all  American  buslnefis. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  remedies  which 
can  lead  to  a  new  surge  of  economic  gptjwth 
and  development  Include  bold,  venturesome 
capital  commitments  and  greater  consumer 
persuasloB  and  motivation.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  is  the  time  for  management  to  shoulder 
anew  its  resjionslbillty  for  American  growth, 
and  for  management  to  do  the  sweating,  the 
planning  and  risking  to  get  the  coiisumer 
dollars  flowing  faster  into  the  chunuels  of 
trade. 

CAPITAL    rXPENDrriTRES 

Briefly,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  May 
31.  1958,  the  capital  expenditures  of  General 
Mills  will  run  above  $16  million,  fully  as  high 
as  the  previous  year.  We  have  li.creased  our 
capacity  to  produce  cereals  and  package 
foods  at  four  plants  across  the  country. 
We  have  built  a  new  animal  feed  plant.  We 
have  added  to  our  chemical  plant  and  to  our 
special  commodities  plant.  We  have  com- 
pleted a  new  headquarters  ofBce  building. 

Work  Is  already  tinder  way  on  further  en- 
l.orgement  of  our  package  foods  capacity,  on 
another  new  feed  mill,  on  a  plant  for  pet 
foods,  and  a  plant  for  refrigerated  ready-to- 
bake  foods.  We  are  enlarging  bulk  flr>ur 
storage,  making  substantial  additions  to  our 
shipping  facilities,  enlarging  our  research 
facilities  and  providing  new  manufacturing 
equipment  in  existing  plants. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  beginning  June 
1,  we  will  carry  forward  these  and  other 
projects.  Our  plans  for  capital  Investment 
will  Involve  a  total  amount  sv.bstantlally 
larger  than  our  expenditures  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  may  approximate  15  percent  of 
our  company's  net  worth. 

CONSUMER    rXPENDrrUHES 

On  the  consumer  front,  General  Mlils  Is 
really  stepping  things  up.  During  this  fiscal 
year,  ending  May  31.  1958.  we  have  Intro- 
duced 12  new  package  foods,  and  there  has 
been  no  economic  recession  Insofar  as  our 
advertising  and  promotion  is  concerned.  We 
have  spent  at  an  alltlme  high  for  adver- 
tising media  of  well  over  $24  million.  In 
the  year  ahead  we  plan  to  spend  more.  We 
are  budgeting  at  a  rate  well  above  the  cur- 
rent year  and  when  we  add  the  money  we 
hope  to  spend  on  con.sumer  promotions,  we 
are  looking  at  the  largest  flRure  by  far  In 
the  history  of  General  Mills.  We  have  ac- 
celerated our  merchandising  programs,  so 
that  we  win  sell  as  we  have  never  sold  before. 

This  Is  significant,  and  perhaps  In  a  sense 
typical,  of  the  manner  In  which  the  food 
industry  is  trying  to  create  new  consumer 
markets,  and  to  upgrade  existing  markets. 
What  General  Mills  Is  doing  will  be  repeated 
elsewhere.  In  scores  of  food  compunles.  large 
and  small.  In  every  case  consumer  motiva- 
tion will  be  built  around  the  convenience  of 
product-engineered  maid  service  that  is  de- 
signed Into  our  products.  All  these  products 
will  make  life  easier  for  Americans,  and  will 
make  the  basic  business  of  eating  more  en- 
joyable. Tlie  economic  rewards  are  added 
dollars  In  circulation,  the  stimulus  to  work 
and  turn  over  Income,  and  to  produce  and  to 
place  Into  distribution  the  fruits  of  labor. 


Our  advertising,  too.  will  be  geared  to  th« 
needs  of  the  Nation  to  build  sales  and  Jobs. 
An  example  is  our  nationwide  campaign  to 
Improve  the  physical  fitness  of  the  American 
people.  Sponsored  by  Wheaties.  one  of  our 
ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereals,  this  campaign 
is  designed  to  sell  by  performing  a  public 
service.  Ttils  Is  the  kind  of  approach  that 
has  built  AmeriA. 

Business  and  consumers,  working  together, 
can  get  us  started  on  the  uptrend  again. 
This  is  the  General  Mills  thesis  We  expect 
Government  to  do  its  part  to  provide  some 
Incentives  for  consumers  and  businesses, 
and  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  healthy  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  may  have  accumulated 
along  the  way.  Reforms  of  archaic  legislative 
straitjackets.  taxes,  and  depredation  allow- 
ances are  among  the  means  by  which  the 
Government  can  properly  be  of  assistance. 
As  a  partner  in  free  enterprise.  Government 
needs  more  of  the  philosophy  of  constructive 
change  that  so  permeates  the  American 
economy. 

However,  business  and  Industrial  man- 
agement is  not  lo»)klng  for  some  magic  spell 
from  Washington  to  solve  our  present  prob- 
lems. We  mii.st  get  rid  of  the  thought  that 
the  Government  Is  paying  the  bill.  We 
knfiw  we  have  to  get  5  million  people  back 
to  work.  And  we  can  do  that  if  all  of  us  In 
our  own  companies  exercise  forward  think- 
ing and  plan  our  work  intelligently,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  efflrlent  use  of  our  Invested 
capital.  Now  is  the  time  when  Industry  can 
usef\illy  plan  ahead  and  secure  grreater  pro- 
ductivity from  its  resources.  We  are  elimi- 
nating any  unnecessary  expenses.  We  have 
no  so-called  frills  or  corporate  luxuries. 

BPE^  lAL  PROMOTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Through  advertising  and  publicity.  Gen- 
eral Mills  has  endeavored  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  products,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  eggs,  poultry,  and 
turkeys  While  In  the  self-interest  of  our 
feed  division,  this  effort  lends  support  to 
the  farm  economy 

Last  fall,  in  eight  major  cities  and  on  two 
university  campuses,  we  tcKik  the  story  of 
General  Mills'  progress  and  plans  to  share- 
owners  together  with  financial  and  businesa 
leaders.  We  spoke  optimistically  and  ex- 
plained, in  news  interviews  as  well  as  in  our 
presentations,  the  steps  General  Mills  la 
taking  to  expand  its  future. 

ICONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHANCEil 

TTils  country  Is  undergoing  tremendoua 
economic  and  social  changes  Our  standard 
of  living  is  still  climbing,  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  up- 
ward Advances  in  agriculture  have  given  us 
an  abundance  of  basic  foods,  and  innovations 
In  food  processing  have  helped  greatly  In 
the  struggle  for  better  living. 

The  most  significant  change  Is  the  rapid 
Increase  In  family  Income,  which  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  $4  000  to  $5  800  in  a 
single  decade.  With  that  change  has  come 
more  and  more  of  the  material  things  of 
life.  The  challenge  to  Industry  is  to  keep  up 
with  the  changes  in  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  pe<'>ple  We  have  to  give  them  what 
they  want  today,  and.  through  research  and 
Innovation,  prepare  to  give  them  what  they 
will  want  t^imorrow  and  next  year. 

The  challenge  to  the  fo<xl  Industry  la 
larger  than  Just  supplying  srufflclent  food. 
People  want  better  eating  With  more  and 
more  women  employed  In  gainful  occupa- 
tions and  a  shortage  of  household  help,  our 
housewives  want  foods  with  'built-in  maid 
service  ■  I  believe  the  demand  for  such 
products  will  continue  and  that  such  de- 
mand will  put  a  premium  on  research  for 
better  products,  on  more  capital  Investment 
to  produce  new  producu  economically,  and 
on  better  selling  to  tell  people  about  them. 

The  food  Industry  la  looking  toward  the 
expanding  needs  of  a  growing  population. 
The  whole  Industry  is  Intent  on  upgrading 
American  tastes  and  desires,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  sells  more  volume.     Tins  combination 


of  product  and  service  oommanda  more 
money  In  the  marketplao  .  and  It  creates 
mora  Jobs  as  the  consume.-  Is  convinced  of 
the  added  benefits  that  ac  rue  for  him  as  a 
result  of  commodity  upgrading.  The  cur- 
rent business  adjustment  wUl  actually  be- 
come a  springboard  for  a  sprint  Into  the 
futtue.  If  we  keep  foremoei  In  mind  the  ap- 
petites of  the  consumer  and  the  capital  needs 
of  our  businesses  to  keep  those  appetites 
satisfied.  The  food  Industry  U  moving  toward 
that  dual  goal  with  boldness  and  spirit. 

To  that  end  also.  General  Mills  has  6tepi>ed 
up  Its  reeearch  program,  not  only  for  new 
products  and  the  Unprovement  of  old  prod- 
ucu,  but  for  basic  research.  We  are  giving 
consUnt  attention  to  the  development  of 
better  manufacturing  processes  and  greater 
mechanical  ef&clency. 

paoDUCTivB  cAPAcrnr 

The  continued  decline  In  the  Indei  of 
Industrial  production  since  last  August 
through  March  has  given  rise  to  the  theory 
that  the  Industrial  plant  of  the  country  has 
been  overbuilt  and  that  we  now  have  too 
much  capacity  for  our  needs.  Including  na- 
tional defense.  I  doubt  that  this  is  the  case, 
except  In  aome  areas  where  expansion  has 
taken  place  so  rapidly  that  obsolete  and  high 
cost  capacity  has  remained  In  operation. 

Flour  milling  Is  an  example  of  an  Induttry 
which  has  suffered  from  too  much  capacity 
and  which  is  doln?  something  at>out  It. 
Since  1948  the  industry  has  clored  at  least 
163  mill*  with  aggregate  capacity  of  about 
325.000  hundredweights  per  day.  At  the 
same  time,  many  mills  have  been  modernized 
and  made  more  efB:lent  with  some  capacity 
Increases.  According  to  a  recent  McGraw- 
Hill  survey,  the  Flour  Milling  Indtiftry  will 
Fpend  19  percent  more  for  capital  improve- 
ments In  1958  than  it  did  In  1957.  Flour 
millers  are  facing  the  economic  facts  of  life, 
and  while  they  are  investing  capital  in  mod- 
trnly-atlon,  they  are  also  tnklng  out  of  pro- 
duction many  plants  which  were  high  cost, 
obsolete  In  equipment,  incfll'rlent  In  manage- 
ment,   or    geographically    obFolescent. 

The  test  which  our  Individual  companlea 
will  have  to  face  Is  that  of  providing  efficient 
service  to  the  consuming  public.  General 
Mills,  as  a  part  of  the  food  Industry.  Is  meet- 
ing that  test  with  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts, better  selling,  more  capital  Inveptment, 
and  Increased  expenditure*  for  research. 

ICONOMIC   sircE 

For  some  months  the  American  economy 
has  been  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  some  sniping 
going  on  around  the  {periphery  of  the  central 
battleground  The  siege  la  centered  on  a 
central  fortress  In  our  econcmy— Inventory. 
Production  rates  are  down,  while  the  for- 
tress of  Inventory  Is  being  reduced  during 
this  siege. 

The  sniping  Is  represented  by  the  mild 
reduction  In  other  economic  components 
which  operate  to  spread  the  field  of  battle. 
Inventory  liquidation  accounts  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  economic  recession.  The 
remaining  one-third  of  the  decline  In  tho 
total  of  our  gross  national  production  comes 
from  a  small  reduction  In  coniuraptlon.  a 
larger  rate  of  decline  In  new  plant  invest- 
ment by  business,  a  decline  In  our  exporta 
or  net  foreign  investment,  and  a  decline  in 
Federal  Government  outlay  for  defense  which 
will  soon  end. 

The  forces  resisting  all  these  declines  are 
the  small  rise  in  housing  outlays  and  the 
steady  Increase  In  the  expenditures  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

What  Is  the  outlook? 

We  know  that  Inventory  reduction  has 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  and  before  long 
production  will  have  to  rise  to  equal  the 
continuing  high  levels  of  consumption.  This 
force  toward  recovery  is  steadily  gathering 
power  and.  If  the  high  rate  of  inventory 
liquidation  Is  sustained  In  the  present  quar- 


ter, the  upturn  may  be  vigorous  when  It 
comes. 

WUl  this  force  be  enough  to  move  us  back 
toward  sustained  economic  growth  and  full 
expansion? 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are 
adverse  forces — the  small  decline  In  total 
consumption  which  Is  the  result  of  a  large 
decline  In  consumers  durable  goods,  the 
slowness  of  the  rise  in  Federal  expenditures, 
the  decline  In  exports,  and  the  decrease  In 
business  outlays  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

We  can  hardly  expect  a  full  recovery  to 
high  sustAlned  economic  growth  and  expan- 
sion until  the  downward  course  of  business 
Investment  In  new  plant  facilities  is  arrested. 
This  is  not  likely  to  occur  this  year,  and  per- 
haps not  until  we  are  well  Into  1959. 

WTiat  can  we  do  to  speed  the  upturn  In 
outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment?  The 
answer  Is  not  easy.  I>efense  expenditures 
will  soon  be  growing,  and  expenditures  of 
State  and  local  governments  will  continue  to 
expand.  Housing  may  Increase  moderately, 
and  our  net  foreign  Investment  probably  will 
soon  level  out.  Production  will  Increase 
when  Inventories  are  depleted.  However, 
over  and  above  these  gains,  consumption 
must  expand  sufficiently  to  encourage  en- 
larged plant  Investment. 

Automatic  economic  stabilizers  have  helped 
to  sustain  personal  Income  and  total  con- 
sumption as  they  did  In  1949  and  19M.  In 
those  years,  substantial  tax  reductions  added 
to  purchasing  power.  So  far  in  this  reces- 
sion, we  have  not  had  that  advantage.  Nor 
have  we  had  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  In 
the  area  of  enlarged  Government  expendi- 
tures, which  are  at  best  slow  In  action. 
Tliorc  are  many  billions  of  dollars,  previously 
authorized,  but  remaining  unexpended. 

Lowered  taxation  is  not  the  permanent 
deflcit  creator  that  enlarged  Government  ex- 
penditures may  prove  to  be.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  reduced  taxation  can 
so  enlarge  the  total  national  production  and 
the  tax  base  that  total  fiscal  revenues  are 
Increased,  not  diminished,  when  taxes  are  re- 
duced at  a  time  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. The  1949  and  1954  tax  reductions  are 
cases  In  p>olnt.  This  issue  of  tax  reduction 
win  soon  have  to  be  decided.  We  hope  that 
Government  will  take  effective  prompt  ac- 
tion. However,  we  know  that  the  burden  of 
stimulating  Increased  cotLsumer  expenditures 
Will  still  l>e  upon  business. 

aiSINC  COSTS  AND  PSICZS 

Another  problem  businessmen  must  con- 
sider seriously  Is  that  of  formulating  proper 
policies  for  determining  wages.  In  the  years 
Since  the  Second  World  War,  economic 
measurements  show  that  wages  have  In- 
creased faster  than  productivity.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  excess  of  wage  increases  over  pro- 
ductivity Increases  has  produced  Inflation 
rather  than  goods. 

We  need  to  adopt  policies  that  equate  wage 
increases  to  average  productivity  gains.  We 
have  built  Into  the  economy  far  too  much 
escalation  and  It  carries  on  Into  contracts 
which  provide  rewards  for  higher  costs,  as 
they  are  reflected  by  Increased  prices  In  the 
components  of  the  coneximer  price  Index. 

Analysis  and  experience  Indicate  that  con- 
tracts of  this  type  tend  to  promote  Inflntlon, 
because  they  gear  wage  Increases  to  living 
costs  and  to  expected  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity In  Individual  companies.  Instead  of 
to  average  national  productivity  Increases. 
The  circumstances  have  permitted  strongly 
organized  unions  In  some  Industries  to  gain 
wage  Increases  above  the  rise  In  productivity 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  some  cases, 
these  Industries  have  strongly  increased  their 
productivity,  which  has  served  as  a  lever  for 
further  wage  Increases. 

Then  other  organized  labor  groups.  In  in- 
dustries where  productivity  gains  are  not 
great,  have  pressed  for  wage  Increases  com- 
mensurate with  the  wage  gains  of  the  strong 


unions  In  the  strong  Industries.  These  total 
combined  wage  increases  have  enlarged  total 
purchasing  power  by  more  than  the  enlarge- 
ment In  productivity.  The  result  has  been 
Inflation. 

This  Is  probably  our  greatest  national  eco- 
nomic problem.  We  must  solve  It  If  we  are 
to  have  economic  sU'Dlllty  without  price  In- 
flation. We  now  have  the  paradox  of  wage* 
and  prices  going  up  In  the  midst  of  a  reces- 
sion, and  we  face  the  specter  of  Inflation 
when  this  recession  is  over,  unless  we  do 
something  about  It.  We  must  study  all  of 
the  facts  at>out  this  wage-price  problem,  in- 
form the  public  about  them,  and  assist  In  the 
formulation  of  a  correct  public  opinion,  so 
that  Inflation — a  disease  widespread  In  the 
Western  World— may  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Impyortant  problem  tliat  we  business- 
men face  right  now  U  to  sell  more  products 
to  consumers  so  that  production  and  em- 
ployment may  be  Increased.  To  do  this,  we 
shall  have  to  break  the  psychological  freeze 
of  consumer  funds.  We  can  all  do  more  and 
better  selling,  advertising  and  servicing.  We 
can  speed  up  product  improvements  and  new 
products.  In  order  to  give  consumers  what 
they  want. 

Corollary  to  that  problem  Is  the  problem 
of  attractive  prices.  The  consumer  is  price 
conscious.  Pr.ces  must  be  within  the  realm 
of  what  consumers  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay.  Therefore,  costs.  Including  wages,  must 
be  held  in  line  with  productivity.  We  can- 
not afford  to  go  Into  another  spiral  of  in- 
flation. 

Of  Importance  Is  the  planning  for  capital 
Investment  to  achieve  greater  productivity 
at  present  wage  levels.  We  should  not  defer 
necessary  capital  Improvements,  nor  engage 
in  unnecessary  plant  expenditures.  We 
should  plan  capital  needs  over  a  period  of 
years,  rather  than  rush  forward  with  over- 
extended programs  and  then  come  to  a  full 
stop. 

As  businessmen  we  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility for  economic  grouth  and  the 
necessity  of  working  with  government  and 
labor  to  channel  our  economic  resources  to 
that  end. 

This  recession  is  a  challenge  to  us.  While 
It  is  a  bit  deeper  than  the  downturns  of  1949 
and  1964,  it  is  still  a  moderate  business  con- 
traction. We  all  have  confidence  In  the 
futtire,  and  we  are  all  optimistic  for  the 
long  pull.  The  challenge  is  to  speed  up  the 
recovery  which  we  know  will  come.  We  can 
turn  the  tide  with  better  selling. 

Remarks  bt  R  S.  Ingersoll.  PaEsroENT.  Bcac- 
Waknek  Corp..  Before  the  Economic  Mobi- 
lization Conference  or  American  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York  Citt,  Mat 

1958 
Jv  ,;  .V.  there  Is  not  any  single  economic 
factoi  '  'Ich  has  caused  the  decline  In  busi- 
ness activity  at  this  time,  there  are.  in  my 
opinion,  not  Just  one.  or  two.  or  even  three 
factors,  if  applied  to  business  In  general, 
that  would  bring  an  Immediate  end  to  the 
slackened  pace  of  our  economy  and  restore 
the  boom  conditions  which  we  have  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years.  In  other  words.  I  doubt 
very  much  If  anyone  is  going  to  pull  a  rabbit 
out  of  the  hat  and  change  our  economic 
trend  overnight. 

However,  I  feel  very  fortunate  In  being  able 
to  hear  what  steps  other  companies  are  tak- 
ing to  continue  economic  growth  for  them- 
selves and  the  Industries  they  serve.  I  am 
sure  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  ex- 
Change  of  Ideas  will  contribute  materially  to 
a  better  understanding  by  those  attending 
this  conference  of  what  at  least  11  companies 
are  doing  to  help  create  a  better  economic 
climate. 

To  give  you  a  background  for  my  remarks 
about  Borg-Warner  and  Its  efforts  to  con- 
tinue Its  economic  growth,  I  should  like  to 
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outline   rather   briefly   the   activities  of    th« 
company. 

To  the  general  public  Borg-Warner  may  be 
the  best  known  through  Us  Norge  home  ap- 
pliances, such  as  refrigerators,  freezers, 
ranges,  washers,  and  clothes  dryers,  and  the 
alr-condltloning  producU  of  Its  York  divi- 
sion. However,  an  even  larger  part  of  B<irg- 
Warner's  sales  are  in  the  fields  of  component 
parts  for  the  automotive,  agricultural  Imple- 
ment, aircraft,  and  marine  Industries;  plumb- 
ing and  heating  and  Insulation,  oU-well  drill- 
ing equipment  and  services,  specialty  steels. 
Industrial  equipment,  nucleonics,  electronics, 
chemicals,  and  defense  products  as  well  as 
consumer  financing.  These  business  en- 
deavors are  carried  out  In  40  divisions  and 
subsidiaries  In  this  country  and  In  five  for- 
eign nations. 

With  such  broad  diversifications  Borg- 
Warners  management  must  of  necessity  be 
highly  decentralized.  No  single  group  could 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  permit  It  to 
render  day-to-day  decisions  In  nil  of  these 
different  Industries  and  areas.  The  manage- 
ments of  these  divisions  and  subsidiaries  are 
given  almost  complete  autonomy.  To  them 
has  been  delegated  the  authority  and  resp(3n- 
Blblllty  for  the  conduct  of  their  operations. 
The  central  office  of  the  corporation  furnishes 
the  financing  function  and  acts  In  a  service 
and  advisory  capacity  through  Its  group  vice 
presidents  and  staff  departments. 

In  1952  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation predicted: 

"That  by  1957  the  headquarters  of  large 
corpKDratlons  may  serve  as  management  com- 
panies, acting  as  consultants  to  manufactur- 
ers and  distributors  In  their  final  decision 
making.  This  will  give  us  the  advantage  of 
size  without  the  smaller  units  losing  their 
Independence." 

This  is  essentially  a  description  of  Borg- 
Warner's  management  concept  as  evolved 
over  the  years. 

The  steps  being  taken  by  Borg-Warner  to 
continue  its  economic  growth  are  primarily 
long  range  In  nature,  as  I  would  venture  to 
predict  Is  true  of  the  other  companies  rep- 
resented here  today  and  tomorrow.  Any 
action  of  an  Individual  company  which 
might  appear  to  take  place  during  this  pe- 
riod of  economic  decline  and  contribute  to 
an  upturn  In  Its  business  would,  undoubted- 
ly, be  the  result  of  the  application  of  sound 
management  principles  over  many  years 
rather  than  of  a  hastily  devised  program 
Inltated  In  the  last  week  or  month  or  6 
months. 

For  this  ren'^on  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  Borg-Warner  Is  continuing  to  pur- 
sue the  policle.s  and  procedures  which  have 
been  established  as  sound  both  In  good  times 
and  in  those  not  so  good.  These,  of  covirse. 
could  Include  a  list  entirely  t<x)  long  to  re- 
cite here,  but  a  few  might  be  mentioned. 

We  are  continually  reviewing  our  central 
office  organization,  us  well  as  those  of  our 
divisions,  to  see  that  we  have  the  most  ef- 
fective structure  we  can  devise.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  attempting  ttj  put  the  best  qual- 
ified man  In  each  position  with  a  replace- 
ment or  two  being  available  wherever  pos- 
sible to  give  us  management  In  depth. 
Ways  of  Improving  and  making  more  effec- 
tive our  research  and  development  activities 
at  both  the  divisional  and  corporate  levels 
are  constantly  being  sought. 

Continual  improvement  In  manufacturing 
processes  and  slandf.rds  Is  the  goal  of  every 
one  of  our  production  dciartments.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  always  tried  to  keep 
our  machinery  up  to  date  through  replace- 
ment of  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment. 
Management  controls  and  procedures  are 
forever  under  scrutiny  and  are  being  re- 
vised to  meet  changing  conditions.  New  and 
better  ways  to  create  teamwork  among  em- 
ployees and  to  develop  a  working  attitude 
which  increases  productivity  are  being  put 
Into  effect. 


But  what  are  we  doing  differently  today 
from  what  we  were  doing  a  year  ago?  Even 
though  Borg-Warner  has  always  prided  It- 
self on  keeping  overhead  expenses  under 
control  at  all  times.  Including  periods  of 
high  output,  there  Isn't  any  question  but 
the  greater  emphasis  Is  placed  on  cost 
reduction  during  periods  of  business  decline 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing  The  cen- 
tral office,  as  well  as  all  divisions,  have  been 
reviewing  every  Item  of  overhead  expense 
with  a  view  toward  reducing  It  and  keeping 
It  In  line  with  reduced  prcxluctlon  activity. 

One  of  the  annual  procedures  has  been 
to  develop  what  we  call  an  operating  level 
study.  Each  year  all  dlvlslcns  and  sub- 
sidiaries are  asked  to  study  their  controllable 
expenses  and  profit  margins  In  the  light  of 
theoretical  clianges  In  sales  voUime  from 
the  level  they  had  forecasted  for  the  next  12 
months.  For  several  years  the  study  covered 
sales  volumes  10  and  20  percent  above  and 
below  the  forecast,  thus  covering  a  40-percent 
spread  The  effects  of  5-  and  10-percenl  price 
reductions  on  the  profit  margins  also  were 
calculated.  Such  a  technique.  If  conscien- 
tiously followed,  draws  attention  to  unneces- 
sary overhead  costs,  particularly  when  re- 
ductions In  sales  vcilume  show  shrinking 
profit  margins.  Most  divisions  also  derive 
from  a  study  a  well-blueprinted  plan  for  cost 
reduction  whenever  sales  volume  begins  to 
fall. 

When  the  requests  for  this  study  were 
being  prepared  last  fall,  we  thought  we  saw 
a  different  pattern  developing  In  the  sales 
outlook  from  that  prevailing  In  previous 
years.  We  asked  that  the  study  cover  cost 
control  for  reductions  in  sales  volume  from 
the  12-month  forecast  of  10.  20.  30,  and  40 
percent.  You  can  Imagine  that  such  a  drastic 
reduction  In  theoretical  sales  volume  caused 
an  even  greater  percentage  reduction  In  profit 
margins. 

Tills  study,  of  course,  has  pointed  out  most 
effectively  to  several  divisions  that  they  must 
modify  their  cost-reduction  plans,  tighten  up 
on  their  variable  budgets  and  Intensify  their 
efforts  In  this  phase  of  their  operations 

Once  a  year  all  the  divisional  controllers 
meet  at  our  company  headquarters  to  dis- 
cuss accounting  procedures  and  practices. 
You  can  be  sure  that  the  theme  of  this 
year's  meeting,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  cost 
reduction  and  control. 

Each  controller  was  asked  to  reexamine  his 
divisional  cost  standards,  variable  operating 
budgets,  purchasing  practices,  and  Inventory 
and  production  control  procedures  all  with  a 
view  toward  tightening  these  controls  and 
developing  procedures  which  will  allow  these 
overhead  fvmctlons  to  be  accomplished  for 
less  cost.  This  same  theme  was  followed  In 
the  two  quarterly  meetings  held  already  this 
year    with    all    the    divisional    presidents 

Cost-reduction  committees  have  been 
functioning  In  many  of  our  divisions  for 
years,  but  many  more  divisions  have  in  the 
last  few  months  learned  the  wisdom  of 
using  such  a  committee,  spurred  on  by  the 
recent  reduction  In  their  profit  margins.  As 
a  guide  to  these  committees  our  central  office 
personnel  service  department  not  long  ago 
distributed  among  the  divisions  a  cost-re- 
duction manual  and  check  list  of  proven  cost- 
reduction  Ideas.  This  department  has  been 
receiving  an  Increased  number  of  requests 
from  the  divisions  for  a  demonstration  of  Its 
cost-reduction  training  program  for  super- 
visors which  has  been  available  for  years 
but  until  recently  used  by  only  a  few  di- 
visions somewhat  sporadically. 

One  of  our  major  elements  of  cost  which 
has  been  Increasing  each  year  since  World 
War  II,  Just  as  regular  as  clockwork,  has 
been  that  of  wage  rates.  For  years  many  of 
our  divisional  presidents  have  been  writing 
letters  to  their  employees  about  business  con- 
ditions In  their  Industries  and  pointing  out 
the  effect  of  excessive  wage  Increases  on 
production  costs  and  attempting  to  do  a  Job 
of    economic    education,    not    only    with    the 


employee  himself  but  with  his  family,  by 
sending  the  letters  to  his  home.  Even  though 
the  number  of  persons  employed  In  our  di- 
visions Is  very  small  In  relation  to  the  total 
employment  In  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  and  our  efforts 
alone  cannot  change  the  national  trend  In 
wage  rates,  we  wanted  to  make  more  of  an 
Impact  on  employees  than  had  been  ac- 
complished In  part  by  these  letters. 

We  thought  that  If  we  were  going  to  have 
any  effect  on  stemming  the  Increasing  tide 
of  Inflation  which.  In  our  opinion,  has  partly 
resulted  from  Increases  in  wages  not  fully 
Justified  by  increases  in  productivity,  we 
must  start  by  educating  our  own  super- 
vision and  factory  employees  that  excessive 
wage  rate  increases  are  not  good  for  our  own 
business  nor  for  buslne.^s  In  general,  that  In- 
dustry In  this  country  by  granting  such  In- 
creases in  pricing  Itself  out  of  dontestlc  and 
world  markets.  To  accomplish  this  goal  of 
economic  eduratlcjn  of  our  employees  and 
plant  communities  we  have  made  use  of  a 
color  sound  motion  picture  entitled  "Every- 
body Knows.  "  released  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  Industry 
In  general.  All  of  our  divisions  are  showing 
this  film  In  their  own  plants  and  commu- 
nities. We  understand  that  this  picture,  us- 
ing everyday  language  In  Its  attempt  to  cor- 
rect common  misunderstanding  about 
wages,  prices,  productivity  and  profits.  Is  be- 
ing enthusiastically  received  not  only  by 
managements  but  by  employees  as  well.  We 
sincerely  hope  this  film  will  play  at  least  a 
small  part  in  correcting  the  wage-price  In- 
flation spiral  which  has  t>een  shrinking  the 
value  of  our  Insurance  and  pension  t>enenta 
as  well  as  all  fixed  Incomes  since  World 
War  II. 

You  might  ask  what  cost  reduction  has  to 
do  with  economic  growth  We  believe  that 
the  pipelines  of  distribution  emptied  dur- 
ing World  War  II  have  been  filled  and  that 
the  latent  wants  of  consumers  which  were 
built  up  during  the  war  have  been  satis- 
fied. Competition  not  only  for  markets  in 
this  country  but  for  those  abroad,  has  al- 
ready become  very  keen  If  we  and  other 
businesses  In  the  United  States  are  going  to 
Increase  our  sales  volume  or  even  maintain 
It  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  kind  of 
profit  margins  which  will  allow  us  to  pay  ade- 
qviate  dividends  to  our  stockholders  to  at- 
tract the  capital  we  need  for  expansion,  then 
we  must  find  ways  of  t>ecomlng  more  efficient 
and  give  the  customer  either  a  comparable 
product  at  a  lower  price  or  a  better  product 
at  the  same  price. 

Tlie  objective  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  In  contributing  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  Just  this  of  providing  a  bet- 
ter product,  an  entirely  new  one.  or  a  com- 
P'lrable  one  at  a  lower  price  The  new  prod- 
ucts effort  of  our  division  and  corporate  re- 
search facilities  are  at  an  an  all  time  high. 
It  is  not  our  Intention  to  curtail  these  efforts 
nor  reduce  our  research  and  new  products 
budgets  during  this  decline.  However, 
today's  conditions  ha\e  caused  us  to  change 
the  emphasis  of  our  efforts  to  th<3se  projects 
which  are  closer  to  bearing  fruit  as  a  finished, 
market.ible  product  and  deferring  or  slowing 
doxn  tho.se  projects  which  may  be  several 
yciirs  from  commercialization.  New  pnxluct 
committees  In  our  divisions  are  periodically 
screening  all  projects  to  see  that  we  are 
shooting  with  a  rlfie  rather  than  a  shotgun  In 
our  new-product  activities. 

The  consolidation  of  functions  In  our  di- 
visions for  more  efficient  operations  has  l>een 
taking  place  constantly,  but  se\eral  steps 
have  been  accomplished  recently  which 
probably  would  have  taken  much  longer  had 
they  been  attempted  under  the  boom  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of 
the  hardships  which  necessarily  accompany 
a  dip  In  business  activity,  such  an  economic 
clUnate  docs  have  an  effect  on  people's  minds 


and    attitudes   which    Is   frequently   for   the 

good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  a  period 
of  recession,  when  the  demand  for  output  of 
goods  has  slackened,  gives  us  more  time  to 
take  stock  of  our  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

While  long-range  planning  has  always  been 
a  responsibility  of  all  divisions  In  Borg- 
Warner.  greater  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  activity  now  then  ever  before.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  was  never  a  better  time  to 
plan  carefully  for  the  expansion  which  we  are 
sure  will  come  in  the  near  future. 

Not  only  our  central  office  but  moet  of  the 
divisions  are  holding  periodic  meetings  of 
top  management  to  lay  out  and  dl.scuss  their 
long-range  plans  for  new  products  and 
markets,  imprcved  production  processes  and 
facilities,  and  lower  cost  distribution  meth- 
ods. Very  Intensive  efforts  are  being  made  to 
study  our  present  activities  and  determine 
the  actions  we  must  take  In  the  next  few 
years  In  order  to  realize  our  growth  po- 
tentials. 

We  have  stepped  up  our  sales  and  market- 
ing efforts  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  our 
corporation.  There  today  Is  a  reemphasls 
on  healthy,  hard-hitting  selling.  We  believe 
that  people  will  buy  when  stimulated  by  new 
products,  properly  and  aggressively  merchan- 
dised. 

Our  sales  departments  are  being  stimu- 
lated to  improve  their  selling  techniques, 
particularly  as  to  seeking  out  new  prospects 
and  new  markets.  In  the  immediate  post- 
war years,  when  the  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts was  high,  there  was  no  need  to  hunt 
for  prospects:  we  simply  had  to  process  the 
orders  that  came  In.  So  today  there  Is  a  lot 
of  talk  at>out  the  lost  art  of  selling,  and  In 
this  connection  the  automobile  Industry  has 
been  the  whipping  boy  of  this  recession. 
You  hear  people  say  that  they  can  go  Into  an 
automobile  showroom  and  never  have  any- 
one even  ask  their  name*,  let  alone  try  to 
sell  them  a  car.  But  the  automobile  busi- 
ness shouldn't  be  prut  into  a  category  by  it- 
self; the  same  thing  Is  happening  In  other 
Industries,  too. 

For  Instance,  our  own  York  division  was 
holding  a  regional  sales  meeting  not  long  ago 
In  a  hotel  In  one  of  our  major  cltlea.  The 
sales  manager  who  was  conducting  the  meet- 
ing found  that  the  hotel  was  not  air  condi- 
tioned. He  called  on  the  manager  and  found 
that  no  one.  neither  our  competitors  nor  our 
own  salesmen,  had  called  on  the  manager  at 
any  time  to  suggest  that  he  air  condition  his 
establishment  In  order  to  have  more  comfort 
to  sell  prospective  guests.  You  can  be  sure 
the  York's  sales  manager  used  this  example  In 
bis  sales  meeting  to  point  out  that  for  10 
or  16  years  many  so-called  salesmen  had  be- 
come mere  order  takers,  and  did  not  practice 
creative  selling  by  promoting  a  de.^^tre  on 
the  part  of  potential  customers  for  their 
product  or  service. 

As  we  move  through  this  year  of  business 
downturn,  we  continue  to  exercise — and  also 
to  reemphaelze^ — the  fundamentals  of  good 
management.  We  bend  every  effort  to  de- 
velop new  and  Improved  products.  We  seek 
to  produce  and  to  distribute  our  products 
at  lower  costs.  We  are  making  definite  plans, 
and  are  preparing  ourselves  In  every  possible 
way,  to  take  advantage  of  the  expansion  of 
the  economy  which  we  are  sure  we  may  expect 
In  the  near  future.  As  evidence  of  this,  we 
are  continuing  without  Interruption  our  pro- 
gram of  replacement  and  expansion  which 
was  Inaugurated  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  and  we  expect  to  spend  918  million 
this  year  for  capital  Improvements  and  ex- 
pansions as  against  120  million  spent  In  1957, 
the  latter  sum  Including  the  completion  of 
several  major  expansions  previously  under- 
taken. And  we  try  In  all  ways — through  In- 
creased efficiency  In  manufacturing,  through 
rigid  cost  control,  through  added  productiv- 
ity, through  intensified  advertising  and  mar- 
keting   and    selling,    and    through    renewed 


teamwork  among  all  those  In  ovir  employ 
at  etery  level,  to  Increase  our  sales  and 
profits  right  now.  By  these  means,  by  these 
actions,  we  hope  and  expect  to  make  our  own 
corporate  contribution  toward  the  future 
growth  of  those  Industries  with  which  we 
are  Identified,  and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Rfmasks  bt  Ciottd  Wampleb,  Chairmak  of 
THK  BoABD,  Carries  Corp..  Syracltse,  N.  Y., 
AT  THE  American  Management  A.S80CIa- 
TioNS  Economic  Mobilization  Confer- 
ence, Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  May  19-20, 
1958 

Before  an  audience  such  as  this  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  refrain  from  discussing  the 
various  causes  of  the  present  recession,  espe- 
cially when  I  feel  so  deeply  that  many  of 
them  are  mental  and  moral  and  perhaps  even 
spiritual.  However,  this  Is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  present  personal  views  re- 
garding such  matters.  So,  I  shall  move 
quickly  Into  my  assignment,  which  Is  to  tell 
you  what  we  of  Carrier  are  doing  in  these 
challenging  times. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  we  have  been 
engaged  In  extensive  cost  and  expense  re- 
duction programs  Just  as  many  of  you  have. 
And  I  am  sure  we  have  made  a  lot  of  prog- 
ress. Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not 
show  Itself  to  the  extent  that  might  be  ex- 
pected because  the  gains  made  are  so  fre- 
quently offset  by  rising  costs  and  expenses 
over  which  we  have  little,  if  any,  control. 
Then  there  is  something  else  to  be  added — 
an  Intensely  competitive  situation  which  is 
complicated  by  Irresponsibility  and  lack  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  some  producers. 
To  a  considerable  extent  we  have  been 
chasing  ourselves  around  the  stump,  so  to 
speak.  And  yet  the  tlghtenlng-up  process 
is  good  for  Carrier  and  in  due  course  will 
be  good  in  some  small  degree  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Certainly  we  are  getting 
rid  of  a  lot  of  accumulated  fat.  Also,  the 
younger  members  of  our  organization  are 
learning  the  hard  way  what  economy  really 
Is  and,  perhaps  even  more  Important,  they 
are  learning  the  hard  way  that  goods  have 
to  be  sold  Instead  of  Just  taking  orders. 

As  I  use  the  expression  "learning  the  hard 
way,"  please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  we 
believe  In  teaching  j>eople  how  to  swim 
merely  by  throwing  them  Into  the  water. 
And  It  could  be  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  that  Carrier  is  now  doing  is  the 
expansion  of  Its  training  programs  Including 
great  emphasis  up>on  management  training. 
Getting  back  to  our  cost  and  expense  re- 
duction efforts  for  Just  a  moment.  I  am  sure 
that  the  most  difficult  tajk  confronting  Car- 
rier management  is — and  will  be — to  decide 
when  and  where  to  spend  money  as  opposed 
to  when  and  where  not  to  spend  It.  You 
know,  there  are  two  ways  to  go  broke.  One 
is  to  spend  too  much  and  the  other  is  to 
Bpend  too  little. 

Today  and  tomorrow  you  will  hear  dis- 
cussed many,  many  things  which  certain 
companies  are  doing  to  stem  both  their  In- 
dividual recessions  and  the  recession.  But 
you  may  not  hear  much  about  what  is  not 
being  done  or  p>erhap8  I  should  say,  what 
must  not  be  done. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  I  believe 
must  not  be  done.  " 

We  of  top  management  must  not  handle 
ourselves  In  a  manner  which  will  cause  our 
associates  and  particularly  those  who  are 
younger  to  get  the  Idea  that  this  Is  a  period 
of  great  trouble  and  apt  to  continue  for  a 
long  time. 

Putting  this  p>osltlvely,  we  must  constantly 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  America  and  its  people. 
And  right  here  and  now  I  wish  to  express  my 
own  deep-seated  conviction  that  even  the 
mental  and  moral  and  spiritual  causes  of 
the  recession  will  In  due  course  be  effectively 
dealt  with.  This  Is  my  position  because  I  be- 
lieve In  the  fundamental  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  especially  those  who  work 


In  our  plants  and  yours.  And  yet  I  have  to 
admit  this — It  may  take  longer  than  it 
should  for  these  men  and  women  to  realize 
that  selfish  leadership  is  not  good  leadership. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  from  time  to  time  a 
business  readjustment — sometimes  small, 
sometimes  large — Is  inevitable.  If  for  no 
other  reason.  It  is  inevitable  because  of  ex- 
cesses Indulged  in  and  for  which  one  always 
has  to  pay. 

Using  Carrier's  own  recession  to  make  my 
point.  I  now  know  that  In  1956  we  overloaded 
certain  of  our  distributors  and  dealers.  Here 
I  mean  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  about 
hard  selling.  Although  I  believe  in  hard 
selling.  I  do  not  believe  in  over  selling  and 
almost  always  It  takes  a  lot  of  wisdom  to  dis- 
tlngulfh  between  the  two.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask — did  the  sale  of  more 
than  7  million  motorcars  in  1955  help  or  did 
it  htirt  the  American  economy? 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  review  In  detail  the 
18-year  period  beginning  with  1940  and  go- 
ing through  1957.  But  I  haven't,  and  so  must 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  nu- 
merous segments  of  American  industry  sup- 
plied in  12  years,  or  maybe  even  less,  the 
civilian  demand  of  18  years.  And  it  was 
this  which  caused  so  many  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  trees  would  actually  grow  to  the 
skies. 

Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  new  productive 
capacity  was  provided  and  the  total  was  more 
than  actually  needed  to  supply  normal  de- 
mand. The  result  was  the  inevitable,  and 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  period  I  am  now  dis- 
cussing, that  Is,  1957,  the  good  old-fashioned 
law  of  supply  and  demand  t)egan  to  catch 
up  with  us.  So  here  we  are  with  a  case  of 
indigestion  that  is  pretty  painful. 

I  am  not  sure  what  you  do  when  you  have 
Indigestion,  but  I  know  what  I  do.  I  Just 
give  the  old  stomach  a  bit  of  a  rest  and 
simultaneously  try  to  build  up  my  overall 
health. 

This.  I  suspect.  Is  an  apt,  although  homely. 
Illustration  of  what  is  hapi)€nlng  and  should 
happen  currently  in  many  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  But,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  let's  not  get  Indigestion  confused 
with  cancer. 

Continuing  with  my  warnings,  let  me  again 
use  Carrier  as  an  example.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  studies  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  our  standard  costs  will  be  In  1969.  The 
evidence  appears  conclusive  that  we  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  all  kinds  of  services  and  for 
many  materials.  At  the  same  time,  we  see 
no  possibility  of  increasing  selling  prices. 
So  what  do  we  do?  We  put  a  lot  of  people 
hard  to  work  figuring  out  ways  and  means 
to  offset  the  higher  costs.  And  one  of  the 
things  I  fear  most  Is  that  we  may  use  our 
engineering  skills  so  extensively  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  that  we  will  not 
do  a  really  good  Job  of  getting  ready  for 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

This  leads  me  into  another  area  of  discus- 
sion, and  I  shall  now  put  to  you  a  question 
which  I  believe  we  should  all  face  up  to.  Is 
It  not  likely  that  many  of  us,  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  consumers' 
durables,  have  depended  too  much  in  recent 
years  upon  gadgetry  to  sell  our  wares  rather 
than  bringing  out  fine  new  products? 

Again  using  our  own  situation  to  make  a 
point,  I  know  of  only  two  new  products  of 
major  importance  that  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  air-conditioning  Industry  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  the  develop- 
ment work  on  both  of  these  was  started  prior 
to  1940.  I  guess  maybe  we  were  so  busy 
making  hay  while  the  sun  shone  that  we 
forgot  to  sow  some  pretty  Important  crops. 
And  yet  this  is  not  the  whole  story  by  any 
means.  The  fact  is  that  the  long-term  de- 
velopment efforts  of  our  Industry,  and  per- 
haps Others,  have  been  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  beat  the  cost -price 
squeeze,   especially   during    the   last  3   years. 
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Thus  far  I  am  sure  I  have  been  painting 
with  too  broad  a  brush.  Therefore.  I  shall 
now  cover  briefly  certain  speclflc  things  that 
Carrier  has  been  or  Is  doing,  or  what  we 
have  not  done  and  propose  not  to  do. 

1.  We  are  continuing  to  make  very  sub- 
stantial  capital    expenditures.     The    total   In 

1958  will  be  second  only  to  the  record  high 
of  1957. 

2.  Basically,  our  capital  expenditures  pro- 
gram for  1957  Involved  the  replacement  of 
old  and  Inefficient  facilities  with  fine  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  same  Is  true 
of  1958. 

3.  Carrier's  capital  expenditure  budget  for 

1959  Is  now  being  formulated.  It  is  our 
present  Intention  to  step  this  up  by  Includ- 
ing certain  projects  which  were  deferred  last 
year  when  money  became  so  tight.  I  can- 
not tell  you  as  yet  what  the  total  will  be. 
But  I  know  that  the  present  business  sltua- 
Uon  Is  Inspiring  us  to  lay  plans  for  further 
Improvements  and.  therefore,  greater  Invest- 
ment than  would  have  been  the  case  other- 
wise. 

Regarding  the  three  points  which  I  have 
Just  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  vis 
have  gotten  too  bearish  regarding  the  capital 
expenditure  outlook.  True,  excess  capacity 
exists  today.  But  a  lot  of  this  Is  repre- 
sented by  facilities  that  sliould  be  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  plants  that  represent  the 
very  last  word  In  efficiency. 

4.  A  major  part  of  Carrier's  Improvement 
program  has  been  and  will  be  related  to 
research  and  development.  Incidentally,  our 
magnificent  new  research  center  was  occu- 
pied only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

5.  Although  many  of  our  development 
people  are  working  on  cost  rt-ductlon,  a  very 
special  effort  Is  also  being  made  to  get  new 
products  ready  more  promptly  than  called 
for  by  original  schedules.  Because  of  ovjr 
belief  In  the  residential  air  conditioning 
market,  major  attention  is  being  paid  to 
equipment  for  homes  with  empha-sts  upon 
more  efficient  alr-to-alr  heat  pumps  and  a 
gas-ftred  system  that  will  t)e  lower  In  price 
and  cheaper  to  operate  than  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  befoie  offered.  Ttiese  products 
will  be  helpful  not  only  to  Carrier  but  to  the 
utility  companies,  both  gas  and  electric. 

6.  Among  the  possible  victims  of  any  busi- 
ness recession  Is  the  existing  office  build- 
ing that  Is  not  air  conditioned  Accord- 
ingly. Carrier  Is  now  hlttlne  this  market 
harder  not  only  In  sales  effort  but  also  engi- 
neering. 

7.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  the  air  conditioning  of  factories  results 
in  greater  productivity  and  many  other 
gains.  S<i,  here  is  another  area  in  which 
Carrier  Is  stepping  up  Its  marketing  and 
engineering  programs. 

8.  Our  engineering,  research,  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  in  1958  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  history  of  the  corporation 
and  a  very  close  second  at  that.  But  In 
results,  we  are  positive  they  will  set  a  new 
high  record  becau?e  of  better  planning  and 
greatly  Improved  facilities. 

9.  Having  in  mind  the  overselling  of  which 
we  were  guilty  In  1956,  we  are  determined 
to  do  a  better  forecasting  Job.  Toward  that 
end  certain  of  our  marketing  people  will  be 
pulled  away  from  the  pressures  of  today  and 
tomorrow  and  required  to  be  more  objective 
in  sizing  up  not  only  this  or  that  market 
but  also  the  general  bu.siness  climate. 

While  on  the  subject  of  forecasting,  let  me 
tell  you  about  an  estimate  of  room  air  con- 
ditioner sales  made  in  February  of  1954,  with 
all  leading  manufacturers  cooperating.  The 
low  forecast  for  1957  was  1,450.000  units. 
The  top  figure  was  6.100,000.  How's  that 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion?  Inci- 
dentally, actual  sales  In  1957  were  Just  under 
1,500,000  units. 

10.  'We  are  holding  bu.slness  training  semi- 
nars all  over  the  country.  The  objective  Is 
to  help  our  dealers  improve  their  business 


practices.  And  we  believe  that  this  program 
will  contribute  something  to  protecting  the 
future  of  small  business,  both  short  term 
and  long   term. 

11.  We  are  weklng  to  stimulate  the  In- 
terest of  tlie  end  user  of  our  products  In 
advance  of  the  normal  selling  season.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  months  Carrier's  Installing 
dealers  submitted  more  projxjsals  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  than  ever  before.  The  results  are 
already  beginning  to  show.  Obviously,  one 
of  the  things  we  are  aiming  for  Is  a  pro- 
duction curve  and  therefore  an  employment 
curve  that  Is  more  nearly  level. 

12.  A  large  jiortlon  of  our  advertising 
money  is  being  spent  closer  to  the  jxaint 
of  sale.  Amonj:  other  things,  more  news- 
paper space  is  being  used. 

13.  We  are  simplifying  our  product  lines, 
standardizing  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
pxjnents,  and  doing  more  and  more  manu- 
facturing as  opposed  to  buying  on  the  out- 
side. 

14  Brainstorming  sessions  are  proving 
very  helpful  as  we  seek  to  coj>e  with  today's 
problems.  And.  of  course,  the  same  la  true 
of  many  other  <-ompanles.  My  only  reason 
for  mentioning  our  experience  Is  to  empha- 
size the  sense  of  participation  provided  for 
a  large  number  )f  employees  Including  peo- 
ple pretty  far  d  iwn  the  line.  Putting  this 
another  way,  I  believe  that  these  sessions 
have  caused  a  great  many  Carrier  people  to 
say  to  themselvos.  'We  belong."  And  that 
Is  good. 

15.  The  principal  objective  of  our  cost  and 
expense  rediictlnn  programs  was  and  still 
Is  to  get  back  to  reasfjnably  satisfactory 
profit  margins.  But  we  are  also  shooting 
for  the  lower  scl  liig  prices  that  will  broaden 
our  market. 

16.  Every  aspect  of  Carrier's  Incentive 
compensation  p.-ogram  Is  being  reexamined 
and  new  possibilities  explored.  One  of  our 
top  men  Is  spending  practlct^ily  full  time 
on  this  asslgnn"ent,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  management  consulting  firm  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  that  field.  What  we  hope  to  do 
Is  provide  more  and  more  of  our  employees 
with  an  Incentive  that  will  result  In  greater 
productivity  in  all  parts  of  the  buslncfs. 
And.  of  course,  such  productivity  will  bring 
lower  costs,  followed  by  lower  prices,  fol- 
lowed by  a  broader  market.  On  top  of  every- 
thing else,  our  people  will  make  more  money. 

17.  Over  the  years  Carrier  has  sought  to 
encourage  Its  people  to  take  an  active  work- 
ing Interest  In  their  communities  and  also 
In  State  and  Nutlonal  affairs.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  place  more  emphasis  on  this  even  to 
the  extent  of  ur.^tng  political  action.  This  is 
based  up<jn  a  conviction  that  American  busi- 
ness has  for  a  long  time  taken  too  much 
of  a  hands-off  attitude  with  respect  to  se- 
lection of  men  to  run  for  public  office,  elec- 
tions, legislation,  and.  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  the  f  ubstltutlon  of  administrative 
procedure  for  1  iw. 

18.  This  Is  thi-  last  point  which  I  shall  seek 
to  make  and  essentially  It  Is  philosophical 
rather  than  specific.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  most  Intense  competition  pre- 
vails throughout  the  industries  of  which 
Carrier  Is  a  pari.  But  this  condition  is  more 
nearly  normal  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
10  years  following  World  War  II.  So  there 
can  be  no  waiting  for  things  to  get  better. 
Even  more  im(X)rlant.  a  sound  balance  must 
be  maintained  between  the  needs  of  today 
and  those  of  tomorrow.  Any  other  course 
would  b'»  a  disserViCe  to  both  employees  and 
stockhoMers. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  I  that  what  I 
have  Just  presented  to  you  Is  not  very  dra- 
matic. But  I  believe  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 
The  troubles  that  beset  us  are  not  going  to 
be  remedied  by  dnunatlc  action  on  the  part 
of  anyone — not  even  the  Government.  Any- 
thing dramatic  that  might  be  done  is  almost 
bound  to  have  only  a  temporary  effect,  but 
with  a  tragic  aftermath.     For  example — more 


deficit  financing  and  then  more  Inflation. 
Please  dont  forget  this — todays  dollar  In 
terms  of  purchasing  power  U  43  cenU  aa 
compared  with  100  cents  as  recently  as  1939, 

Maybe  we  of  Carrier  are  too  simple  and 
too  old-fashioned.  For  we  hold  that  the  one 
best  way  out  of  this  or  any  other  business 
setback  is.  Face  up  to  the  facU  and  work 
like  hell  "  And.  believe  me,  Uil»  docs  not 
mean  more  pay  for  doing  less 

As  I  have  fiK)ken  this  morning,  you  must 
have  sensed  my  concern  over  the  mental  and 
the  moral  and  even  the  spiritual  causes  of 
the  recession.  So  in  closing  I  wish  to  come 
back  to   Uiem. 

Over  the  years,  the  men  and  women  of 
Carrier  have  sought  to  live  up  to  a  set  of 
principles  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
our  creed.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  flrsl  lour 
sentences: 

We  believe  the  rights  »nd  obligations  are 
Inseparable. 

We  believe  that  the  great  opportunities 
which  are  ours  carry  with  them  great  respon- 
sibilities. 

We  believe  that  these  obligations  snd  re- 
sponsibilities call  for  a  high  order  oX  good 
citlztnship  aa  well  as  competence  In  business. 

We  believe  that  both  individual  and  cor- 
porate conduct  should  be  governed  by  the 
Golden  Rule 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  no  belter 
design  for  living. 

There  Is  no  better  way  out  of  trouble 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Management    Acno.s    in    Tooat'b    Economt 
(T.ilk  by  Thomas  J    Watson.  Jr  ,  at  American 
Management    Association's    economic    mo- 
bilization conference.  May    19-20,    1958) 
I'm  honored   to  participate   In   one  of  the 
moet  unique  conferences  ever  held  by  Ameri- 
can business 

I  want  to  say  a  little  bit  about  the  office 
equipment  Industry  ai.d  then  a  bit  about 
IBM.  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cause 
for  optimism  In  our  field  and  It  Isn't  by 
any  means  confined  to  our  company  Wo 
compete  with  k  number  of  companies  and 
we  know  their  ability  for  original  and  creative 
thinking.  To  present  their  ideas  as  well  as 
our  own.  I  have  been  in  t^iuch  with  10 

All  of  the  companies  I  have  heard  from 
are  having  some  problems,  but  they  are  all 
optimistic  about  the  future.  Four  ex[>ect 
to  exceed  1957  performance  tills  year  and 
six  expect  to  be  below.  Tbree  companies 
commented  on  the  tax  cut  and  each  recom- 
mended against  It  because  of  its  Inflationary 
effect. 

The  recession  has  certainly  stimulated 
thinking  in  our  field,  and  every  company 
sent  me  good  new  Ideas  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion. Some  have  bolstered  United  States 
profits  by  increasing  bsuiness  abroad  Most 
are  working  on  or  have  Installed  new  sales 
plan.s  Some  are  using  their  top  officers  to 
contact  their  most  Important  customers,  not 
only  to  Improve  relationships  but  also  to 
learn  how  better  to  serve  them.  To  make 
buying  easier,  terms  of  payment  are  being 
eascKi.  Newer  and  more  economical  prod- 
ucts arc  being  ru.shed  fr(jm  research  into  pro- 
duction. 

Within  IBM  we  have  been  planning  and 
acting  In  several  areas  since  our  sales  began 
to  slow  d'jwn  last  September.  Our  Income 
presently  Is  extremely  good,  but  In  a  rental 
business  reduced  sales  affect  rate  of  growth 
at  delivery  time,  so  we  are  all  concerned. 

In  sales  we  are  concentrating  on  ImproT- 
Ing  the  efficiency  of  our  representatives — 
emphasizing  more  prospecting — trying  to 
eliminate  paperwork.  A  salesman  Is  only 
effective  when  he's  In  front  of  a  prospect, 
and  In  our  company  this  Is  only  about  180 
minutes  per  day.  Anything  we  do  here  to 
Improve  his  time  with  prospects  la  money 
in  his  pockets  and  ours. 

Selling  techniques  have  changed  tre- 
mendously In  the  last  15  years.     You  all  re- 


member the  auto  salesman  who  would  bring 
attractive  new  cars  around  to  your  homes 
In  the  middle  thirties.  You  refaember  how 
hard  he  worked.  You  pertiaps  had  a  chance 
to  try  3  or  4  different  car*  before  making  a 
purchase.  If  you  made  one  at  aU.  How  often 
do  you  receive  these  kind  of  personal  calls 
at  present? 

I  have  wondered  about  this  a  great  deal 
and  have  concluded  that  It  may  not  be  that 
auto  salesmen  are  any  K-ss  aggressive  or 
less  hard-working  than  furmerly.  It  may 
simply  be  that  to  sell  the  large  number  of 
cars  the  Industry  has  been  making,  market- 
ing methods  mvist  change.  The  auto  sales- 
man must  sell  on  a  whoh«sale  basis  using 
direct  mall  and  telephone,  to  develop  more 
or  less  sure  prospects  before  using  the  ex- 
tended time  necessary  for  a  personal  call 
and.  hopefully,  a  sale. 

Using  this  conclusion  as  a  lead,  we  have 
recently  been  examining  our  own  sales- 
men's activity.  In  the  happy  easy  selling 
days  of  the  past  10  years  we  have  Increased 
our  Individual  quotas  600  )>ercent  over  the 
late  thlrtlea.  This  Increiised  quota  has 
forced  our  salesnnen  to  b;.'pa8s  the  small 
pro8p>ect  and  concentrate  on  wholesale  sell- 
ing. ThU  Is  a  significant  change  In  our 
pattern  and  If  allowed  to  continue  could 
reduce  our  business  to  a  has  ■  where  we  were 
adding  almost  no  new  customers.  From 
1937  to  1957  ovu-  business  grew  from  $30 
million  to  tl  billion,  and  our  customers 
from  2.000  to  20.000.  Obvlo  isly.  our  growth 
must  be  continued  on  a  l>cuil8  of  gaining 
many  new  customers  each  yiar. 

We  conclude  that  sales  and  marketing 
plans  In  our  own  business  I't  least,  can  get 
quite  warped  In  times  of  l)oom.  If  these 
same  plans  are  used  In  tlmej  of  lessened  In- 
dustrial activity,  they  can  -.veil  change  the 
entire  course  of  the  growth   af  our  business. 

A  new  sales  and  compe  leatlon  plan  Is 
being  put  Into  effect  In  our  largest  division 
to  better  meet  present-day  markets.  This 
plan  will  compensate  salesiien  more  equi- 
tably for  the  effort  necessarj  to  pioneer  new 
accounts.  We  know  that  f  r  5m  a  long  term 
growth  view,  a  dollar  of  new  rental  Is  more 
valuable  to  us  than  a  dolLvr  of  additional 
rental  in  an  existing  customer's  account,  and 
our  new  commission  rates  v  ill  reflect  this. 

Generally,  we're  going  ba  k  to  emphasiz- 
ing the  fundamentals  In  sell  ng  that  haven't 
changed  In  50  years.  Every  salesman  Is  go- 
ing to  report  on  a  weekly  bar  is  not  only  calls, 
but  also  demonstrations  ai.d  prof>osBls,  as 
well  as  the  business  closed  »nd  the  percent 
of  quota  which  has  been  achieved.  The 
field  managers  are  going  to  keep  weekly  rec- 
ords on  hours  spent  In  the  oiBce.  hours  spent 
In  the  fleld.  and.  most  Important,  the  num- 
ber of  calls  made  with  the  younger  salesmen 

Our  electric  typewTlter  dlv.slon  has  started 
a  new  program  whereby  the.r  service  people 
are  encouraged  to  turn  In  leads  on  type- 
writers that  they  feci  should  be  replaced.  In 
the  last  5  months,  this  siitrple  device  has 
provided  13,000  leads  and  lesulted  In  1,450 
sales. 

In  late  1957.  we  wanted  to  get  one  of  our 
very  new  products,  which  w»  call  Ramac,  In 
front  of  customers  and  proipects  In  a  dra- 
matic and  rapid  fashion.  S  nee  the  product 
was  new  and  complex,  we  ha  1  a  very  few  pro- 
totypes and  demonstrator  n  odels.  To  com- 
bat this,  and  to  prevent  a  12-month  wait 
until  demonstrators  became  widely  available. 
we  decided  on  a  road  show  railed  Ramacade. 
Three  separate  trucks  were  cutfltted  to  carry 
the  Ramac.  The«e  trucks  traveled  across 
the  country  along  three  different  routes, 
stopping  for  exhibits  at  th-  principal  IBM 
offices  in  order  to  give  ou:  prospects  and 
customers  a  firsthand  look  a-,  this  new  prod- 
uct. In  Btope  at  25  cities,  the  Ramacadea 
have  been  visited  by  appn  xlmately  65.000 
customers  and  prospecU.  and  the  effort  has 
resulted  in  a  good  number  cf  new  orders. 


Not  only  did  the  Ramacade  get  the  product 
In  front  of  our  customers  and  prospects  In 
a  hurry,  but  also  It  saved  several  million 
dollars  In  Inventory  In  demonstrator  ma- 
chines, and  Insured  that  every  factory  de- 
livery after  the  first  few  would  be  revenue 
producers. 

On  the  production  side — the  present  situ- 
ation has  caused  us  to  make  some  Interest- 
ing discoveries.  To  some  extent  we  have  been 
preparing  for  1958  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  IBM  In  having  no  lay- 
offs since  1921.  and  we're  doing  our  best  to 
avoid  layoffs  In  future.  To  this  end.  we 
have  had  our  purchasing  people  subcontract 
about  33  percent  of  our  subassembly. 

Theoretically,  this  would  Imply  that  we 
could  take  a  33-percent  reduction  in  volume 
without  layoffs,  but  lately  we  have  realized 
that  we  have  broader  responsibilities  than 
Just  to  our  own  people.  A  canceled  sub- 
contract means  that  the  subcontractor  mtist 
lay  off  his  people  or  find  new  work  for  them, 
and  In  these  times  finding  new  work  Isn't 
easy.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  our  best  not 
to  cancel  subcontracts  and  when  we  do,  we 
try  to  give  very  adequate  notice  to  the  sub- 
contractor. 

When  we  do  this,  something  has  to  give, 
and  with  us  It's  our  backlog.  It's  still  conr- 
fortable.  but  It's  down  a  bit  over  what  It 
was  8  months  ago. 

We  have  not  canceled  or  slowed  down  any 
of  our  capital  Investment  plans  Building 
costs  are  down  slightly,  and  when  times  Im- 
prove they  will  go  up.  so  we're  carrying  on. 
This  may  result  In  some  temporary  over- 
ages In  space,  but  we  very  much  doubt  It. 

In  research,  we're  obviously  looking  for 
newer  and  better  products.  Our  expendi- 
tures here  are  Increasing  as  planned.  We 
know  that  It's  largely  through  our  research 
team  that  we've  grown  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  and  we're  not  only  Increasing  our  re- 
search bill,  but  also  the  p>ercentage  of  our 
total  gross  which  goes  Into  research. 

As  a  result  of  increased  effort  In  the  re- 
search and  development  areas,  we  expect 
our  data-processing  division  to  announce 
many  more  new  products  In  1958  than  In 
1957. 

Costa  plague  all  of  us,  and  our  cost  of 
product  has  risen  substantially  since  1946. 
This  has  resulted  In  higher  rentals  which 
has  removed  a  significant  segment  of  otir 
potential  market. 

Now  our  development  people  are  putting  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  effort  Into  bringing 
out  simpler  and  less  costly  machines  to  In- 
crease our  number  of  p>otentlal  users. 

In  general  management,  we  are  striving  for 
more  and  better  control.  Otxr  company  has 
been  decentralized  a  great  deal  and  we  realize 
now  the  need  for  Improved  controls.  Our 
people  are  being  taught  that  although  we 
are  decentralized,  they  must  constantly  check 
to  see  that  IBM  policies  are  being  correctly 
Interpreted  and  carried  out  In  the  lower 
echelons  of  our  company. 

We  have  learned  again  In  the  last  9  months 
the  vital  necessity  of  good  planning  and  con- 
trol, and  even  more  Important,  the  necessity 
of  taking  firm  and  Immediate  action  when 
your  control  reports  tell  you  things  have 
slipped.  We're  proud  of  the  action  we've 
been  taking  hdcly,  and  would  be  prouder 
If  It  had  been  taken  last  November.  Our 
general  plans  and  results  on  a  corporate 
basis  used  to  be  reviewed  every  90  days,  and 
now  It's  monthly. 

In  little  things  we're  trying  hard  too:  not 
so  much  because  of  the  money  that  can  be 
saved,  but  because  of  the  posture  of  frugality 
that  It  gives  to  the  company  and  all  of  Its 
people. 

We've  cut  down  mall  and  message  deliv- 
eries within  our  offices  and  plants.  Wherever 
we  have  private  telephone  lines,  It's  now 
mandatory  that  they  be  used  and  waited  for 
when  they  are  busy,  instead  of  using  a  pub- 
lic line. 


During  the  past  decade,  the  rapid  growth 
of  IBM  has  constantly  brought  to  otu-  atten- 
tion the  Importance  of  maintaining  what  we 
call  a  small-company  attitude.  By  the 
Bniall-company  attitude,  we  mean  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  each  manager  to  feel  as  much 
as  possible  that  IBM  Is  his  own  company, 
that  he  has  a  real  stake  In  the  total  success 
of  the  corporation,  and  that  as  the  company 
goes.  BO  will  he. 

To  help  accomplish  this  we  set  up  a  stock- 
option  plan  for  50  of  our  top  people  2  years 
ago.  and  have  Just  annoiuiced  an  employee 
stock-purchase  plan. 

With  each  manager  feeling  a  personal  con- 
cern for  the  success  of  his  segment  of  the 
business,  and  for  the  total  company,  his 
actions  and  decisions  must  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  company. 

This  small-company  attitude  at  all  levels 
of  management  can  result  In  Immediate  ac- 
tions to  solve  problems  where  they  arise. 
Big  companies  may  tend  to  become  ponder- 
ous, rigid,  and  indifferent  to  the  little  things: 
complaints  from  small  customers,  minor 
mlxups  In  production,  or  a  sllp-up  In  serv- 
ice. Unfortunately,  these  little  things  grow 
and  become  Irritants  to  customers— can  de- 
stroy confidence,  and  build  hostility  to  one's 
products.  We  believe  that  correcting  these 
by  proper  attitude — the  small-company  atti- 
tude— throughout  all  levels  of  IBM,  the  sales 
we  urgently  need  will  be  stimulated. 

Rapid  response  to  the  service  needs  of 
customers  is  another  major  way  in  which 
we  are  attacking  the  decline.  Webster  de- 
fines service  as  "conduct  contributing  to  the 
advantage  of  others."  Surely,  this  Is  one 
of  the  ImpKsrtant  ways  to  Increase  the  flow  of 
goods    in   the   economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  recession  should 
make  all  of  us  In  the  management  realize 
that  we  have  a  larger  responsibility  than 
that  of  managing  our  own  Individual  com- 
panies. We  each  have  a  reEponsiblllty  for 
the  overall  economic  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
One  hears  complaints  about  Government 
control  of  business,  and  yet,  analyzing  the 
controls  we  resent,  we  will  see  that  many 
of  them  have  been  brought  about  by  busi- 
ness practices  in  the  past  which  needed  some 
supervision  and  control. 

Business  executives  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  how  to  manage  their  businesses  so  as 
to  make  recessions  few  and  far  between,  and 
if  they  do  occur  to  keep  them  shallow  and 
prevent  real  depressions.  If  we  are  unable 
to  do  this.  I'm  confident  that  the  voters  of 
the  country  through  the  Government  will 
Impose  on  our  business  community  greater 
and  greater  controls,  and  we  will  lose  more 
and  more  of  the  free-enterprise  system  which 
we  all  admire. 

I  Busp>ect  more  control — If  It  comes,  will 
be  because  we  as  businessmen  have  not  fully 
realized    our    responsibility    to    society. 

We  believe  in  IBM  that  although  the  reces- 
sion is  tough,  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  condi- 
tions It  produces  into  some  advantages  for  us. 
Ever  since  1939,  it  has  been  easier  to  sell  our 
products  than  presently.  We  hope  this 
hasn't  happened  entirely  by  accident. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  sales  record  rolls  on  and 
on.  it  is  bound  to  build  up  some  complacency, 
first  in  the  sales  force  Itself,  and  then 
throughout  the  company.  In  IBM  we  have 
lost  otu-  complacency  In  the  last  8  months 
and  with  Its  loss,  we  are  stronger. 

In  summary — the  last  8  months  has  shown 
us  in  IBM  that: 

1.  There  Is  a  critical  need  for  re-examining 
every  management  technique  at  our  disposal. 
We  have  learned  not  to  look  for  overall  pana- 
ceas, but  to  concentrate  on  more  effective 
day-to-day  direction  and  tighter  controls, 
knowing  the  score  while  the  game  Is  being 
played. 

2.  Sales  practices  built  In  boom  times  can 

be  detrimental   to  the   long-range   growth  of 
one's  business.     Sales  plans  effective  in  boom 
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times   must  be   considerably   overhauled    to 
meet  the  requlrementa  of  recession. 

3.  Sound  long-range  programs  should  not 
be  changed  radically  and  In  haste.  Fear  la 
never  a  good  basis  for  intelligent  action. 

4.  Now.  more  than  ever,  high  employee 
morale  and  whole-hearted  support  In  achiev- 
ing lean  and  hard-hitting  operations  are 
essential. 

5.  Without  research  and  development 
there  can  be  no  new  products.  New  products 
are  the  basic  Ingredient  of  an  indlvldiuil 
company's  sales  growth  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

6.  Finally,  if  one  Is  to  fulfill  one's  responsi- 
bility to  the  industrial  well-being  of  the 
Nation,  each  of  our  actions  must  be  taken 
only  after  careful  appraisal  of  its  possible 
effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  0\ir  econ- 
omy, unlike  some  others,  truly  reflects  our 
Individual  actions.  Our  actions,  therefore, 
must  be  wise  for  they  will  determine  In  large 
measure  not  only  our  country's  Immediate 
economic  future,  but  also  the  future  of  the 
entire  free  world. 


New  York,  N.  Y  ,  May  20 -The  General 
Electric  Co.  Is  engaged  In  a  10-part  action 
program  designed  specifically  to  help  ac- 
celerate the  upturn  in  business.  Board  Chair- 
man Ralph  J.  Cordlner  said  today  in  an 
address  before  the  Economic  Mobilization 
Conference.  These  actions,  he  said,  repre- 
sent "an  earnest  effort  by  I  company.  In 
1  Industry,  to  speed  the  recovery." 

Speaking  at  today's  morning  session  of 
the  2-day  conference,  sjionsored  by  the 
American  Management  A.'^soclatlon  In  the 
Hotel  Astor,  Mr.  Cordlner  said  that  General 
Electric's  specific  approaches  Include: 

1.  A  vigorous  effort  to  eliminate  every 
element  of  waste  that  adds  to  the  cost  of 
producing  and  marketing  goods  for  the  com- 
pany's customers. 

2.  A  broad  program  of  orderly  planning  by 
General  Electric  managers  to  try  to  minimize 
unemployment  and  keep  production  as  steady 
aa  sales  and  forecasts  permit,  Mr.  Cordlner 
added  that  the  ctimpany  "has  urced  the 
States  to  consider  extending  tlie  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  during  these 
periods  of  hlgher-than-normal  unemploy- 
ment," 

3.  The  disciplined  carrying  out  of  neces- 
sary Inventory  adjustments  In  as  rapid,  yet 
orderly  manner  as  possible  In  order  to  mini- 
mize both  the  length  and  the  intensity  of 
the  adjustment  period. 

4  The  unabated  continuation  of  research 
and  development  so  that  new  protlucts,  new 
Industrlen  and  new  Jobs  of  thn  1960>  will 
not  be  deUiycd.  Mr  Cordlner  pointed  out 
that  Oentral  Electric'*  renenrrh  mid  develop- 
ment expendllurPi  for  1058  ngBln  will 
nmotint  to  "well  over  fl  percent,  of  «rtle«, 
which  U  3  time*  n«  high  an  thii  nvernge  fur 
all  induntry  " 

ft,  Th«  rnntlrmnflon  of  th«  rompnny'ii 
lf»nic-e»irthll<.h«rt  proicr«fn  "f  rerrtiltlnK,  d«- 
veliiplMK  nnd  tntlnltiK  vrivtr  l«tii,  enKlnefr*, 
bUklriaM  Mild  llberttl  itri*  vrndiiiiiii* 

II  The  ('otiMliiiiitloti  on  •cliedule  of  Oen« 
•ritl  Klertrit;'*  ^500  rnllllnii  rnpltnl  liiVKMt- 
lii«nt  proKMun  itriti'iutimd  in  lunn  Mr 
Oordlner  tnld  Ctnnenil  Klrcirlr  ]\im\  mo  Iritmi' 
tinn  of  •toppliiii!  Dm  liiv«>*inui|il  In  projrrt* 
Hint  will  liolp  It,  bi*  nornpKlliivn  In  n  highly 
r<»tf»|»««tuive  l»Mlii«tfy  of  ft  rtoo  elKftrl/rtl 
MiMiiiiriK'iuniri  Me  KMld  "fii  lUAH  wn  eNpo't 
itiNt.  <i««r  lie  pur)  me  (It  genernl  tiuuinger*  will 
InlMiile  projei'ln  itiiKMniUliM  lo  nhotit  |ini 
trillll'iti  A^t'Mit.  %()  tiercettt  of  thU  innt'n  e«« 
/»eM«tliiire«  will  llkelv  he  tur  tiew  nsni<h\u»ry, 
Ul  improve  nimI  emend  pfeeent.  rnMlKlew" 

7  OeMi>fitl  Klei  irl' '•  fffl*iee  hrtve  feffiwlned 
HtioMl  level  IM  rererii  m/MiMt«,  in  »pl<e  of 
iiiiUrmeile  wetje  hu'rente*  |m  the  r'iirif)Mny'» 
f4<  i,</rie«  nnd  ih'/ee  iit  ii«  »ii|/pii<')«  "A*  A 
reeuli  "  Mr  C'/rdltier  rw/ied,  "rw»U(iner«  Mre 
ofTered  iini|ti(|Hl  vnliien  Ht  tod'ty'v  pflceN,  nrwl 
ii(U  wilt  help  to  build  bu(tiii««e  vuluiii*  buik 


to  the  normal  level."  But  In  the  face  of 
rising  costs  he  noted  that  "such  bargain 
prices  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  very 
much  longer." 

8.  A  program  offering  new  credit  terms 
that  recognize  the  problems  of  the  times. 
The  program  Includes  an  unemployment 
protection  phin  to  help  custtjmers  through 
periods  of  unemployment  due  to  sickness  or 
layoff,  and  a  skip  payment  plan  to  en- 
courage customers,  to  buy  now  by  deferring 
the  first  monthly  Installment  for  90  days. 

9  Operation  upturn,  an  aggressive,  6- 
month  program  to  wrap  up  and  Intensify 
all  the  activities  outlined  above.  Operation 
upturn  Is  a  company-wide  drive  to  accel- 
erate the  upturn  in  business  by  bringing 
extra  values  and  renewed  confidence  to  cus- 
tomers. "Its  basic  purpose."  Mr.  Cordlner 
said.  "Is  to  build  sales  and  Jobs  in  1958.  for 
General  Electric,  snd  for  every  company  as- 
sociated with  General  Electric."  The  pro- 
gram Is  being  carried  out  by  all  the  com- 
pany's dccentrallZ'-d  operating  departments. 
Mr.  Cordlner  emphasized  that  it  is  not  a 
price-cutting  prof:ram.  It  is.  he  said,  "a 
program  to  bring  to  our  customers  the  kind 
of  Improved  service  and  Improved  values 
that  will  make  it  worth  their  while  to  buy 
now.  In  other  words,  operation  upturn  Is 
focusing  the  efforts  of  everyone  in  General 
Electric  on  doini;  a  better  Job  for  king 
customer." 

10.  A  concerted  effort  to  help  the  public 
imderstand  the  facts  about  this  limited 
recession,  and  w.uit  Is  required  to  bring 
about  the  natlo'ial  recovery.  "This  In- 
cludes," he  said,  "both  the  economic  facta, 
and  the  political  i:llmate  that  is  required  to 
achieve  a  sound  a:id  swift  recovery." 

Mr.  Cordlner  emphasized  that  a  swift  and 
sure  recovery  cannot  be  obtained  by  "sitting 
back  and  relylnp  on  Government  stimu- 
lants, deficit  spen^llng,  meaningless  tax  cuts, 
deliberate  Inflation,  or  any  other  economic 
slelght-of-hand."  He  said  that  the  soUi- 
ttous  to  today's  less  serious  difficulties  will 
be  found  In  a  "coinmon  effort  by  all  citizens 
to  work  more  purposefully,  buy  and  sell 
more  confidently,  and  build  up  a  higher 
level  of  solid,  useful  economic  activity." 

Mr.  Cordlner  declared  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  what  positive,  nationwide 
measures  for  accelerating  the  economic  up- 
turn are  favored  and  supported  by  General 
Electric.     These,  he  said.  Include: 

1.  Tax  reform,  rather  than  meaningless 
tax  cuts.  Mr  Codlnor  noted  that  "there  Is 
Increasing  public  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  a  so-called  tax  cut  without  an  equiva- 
lent cut  In  Oovei  timent  expenditures  Is  not 
a  tax  cut  at  all.  Tax  reform  ehould  Include 
grndunl  reduction  of  exrexelve  tax  rate*  that 
take  away  more  than  half  the  earning*  of 
t>uali)eM  and  up  to  01  percent  of  the  earn* 
ingN  of  indlvldurla.  It  ehotild  nlun  Include 
a  complete  review  of  excUe  tnxe*  and  de« 
prtoliilloii  prnrtli  ee  " 

a  AcreteriiMoii  of  defenee  work  end  pub- 
Ho  oonelruclloii  •hi«t  le  truly  needed  '  with 
iha  Inttar  prefeiMbly  on  n  locni  or  Wiutt 
bnelM 

SI    A    rettlUlln    monetnry    |»ollcy    ihet    en> 
roiirugea      Itiveelinent      end      (ondrurtlon 
Mtich  a  rnoiietury  policy  ta  now  aubetutitlMlly 
III  effect 

4  A  vigoroiie  defetiM  progrnm  atlmulnled 
by  the  eiinie  tlirie-tealed  profit  liirenllvee 
Mint.  Iinve  tntide  <he  Amnrlrnn  rlvlllnii  e«i'M)* 
oiny  (he  tnoMt  progreMive  in  (ha  wotWl 
'  More  Nde/|uitte  pronte, '  Mr  Cordinar  anld, 
'Would  prodiK'e  not  only  fueter  i^rogreM  In 
lef'hnoloKV  ho)  wotild  nleo  lower  the  uimi» 
iif  itefenee  i/i  the  taapnyer" 

A  pHsnlopirieMt  of  h  (iioderit  hni  I'/Mni  U« 
Unr  poli/y  lUni  recogiil/^ia  Ihe  renllllea  </f 
prenent'doy  m//M"poly  iinlon  power,  with 
Ita  raeirwttion*  m  uulpui  aiul  U»  alroitg  tit* 
(tnllonury  effeota 

"What  r  am  aiiKgeating  tn  thaaa  ttmn- 
ineiiiN,     Mr.    C'ui  diner   auld,    '  ta    ihul,    with 


enlightened  public  support,  the  Govern- 
ment can  provide  the  political  climate  In 
which  the  eeonomy  can  work  ita  way  out  of 
the  recession;  but  the  Government  cannot 
be  expected  to  cure  the  recession. "  He  cau- 
tioned. "Let  us  have  no  illusions.  We  can- 
not decide  this  matter  for  the  American 
people,  nor  can  the  Government.  •  •  •  In 
thla  do-it-yourself  country,  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  determined  by  millions  of 
businessmen,  consumers.  Investors,  em- 
ployee*—  In  short,  by  the  responsible  deci- 
sions of   every   Individual   citizen" 

"Together."  he  concluded,  "we  Americana 
can  bring  about  the  upturn  and  pre^a  for- 
ward to  a  great  new  surge  of  national 
growth.  Together,  we  can  prove— once 
again— the  unconquerable  vitality  oX  a  free 
society." 

SUMMAKT  or  Remarks  bt  FliEDrRiCK  R  Kap- 
piL.  Presidext.  American  Telephone  it 
Telegraph  Co..  at  AM  A  Economic  Mubili- 
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To  promote  the  general  economic  welfare, 
the  prime  necessity  for  any  bu.slness  la  to 
keep  Ita  easentlal  health  a..d  strength.  Weak 
sisters  cannot  contribute  to  a  atrong 
economy. 

We  ought  not  to  let  productlTity  fall. 
Using  more  man-hours  to  do  a  given  amount 
of  Work  will  cause  lasting  harm.  If  pro- 
ductivity goea  down,  standards  of  living  will 
go  down   with   it. 

Tlje  habit  of  hlklnn  wages  above  and  l>e- 
yond  gains  In  productivity  ta  Just  a  way  of 
living  beyond  our  means  and  Is  bound  to 
have  the  aame  cons«'quence8.  This  Is  the 
road  into  trouble  fur  everyone  and  not  the 
road  out  of  It. 

The  efforts  of  buslnesa  to  serve  the  coun- 
try's well-being  are  hampered,  not  helped, 
by  those  who  take  out  after  businessmen  for 
trying  to  do  the  very  thing  tliat  holds  the 
lieet  hope  for  the  future — namely,  to  keop 
their  companies  strting  and  healthy  so  that 
they  can  take  new  risks.  Increase  produc- 
tivity, sell  more  goods,  and  employ  more 
people. 

Tliere  are  those  who  hold  out  the  notion 
that  somehow  the  country  will  find  a  fcirmula 
for  pushing  profit  down  with  one  hand  and 
pulling  bu&lness  up  with  the  otticr.  Thla  la 
Impossible  and  I  hope  one  of  the  beneflta 
of  thia  meeting  will  be  to  get  wider  under- 
standing of  that  fact  We  need  such  under- 
standing not  only  in  WaahlngUin  and  In  our 
Ktate  govcrumeula,  but  up  and  down  the 
countryside. 

In  the  Bell  System,  conatructlon  expendl« 
turra  and  employment  are  geared  to  the 
rata  of  Krowth  In  aervlce,  and  are  dependent 
on  eurnlnua  which  aeaure  uur  ability  lo 
finance. 

Growth  In  trlephonea  In  1057  waa  nbrnit 
a  non  OOO  nnd  lotig-cJletniice  me>eMges  es- 
(civdeii  Ilia  praviotis  year  toy  mora  than  7 
percent,  Conalruciion  eN(>enditurra  In  lUft? 
were  more   ihnii   $  J  tHH)  Oimwi) 

We  bet(>in  to  feel  Ihe  (iMwnturn  In  Iniat- 
tiaea,  however,  wboui  the  middle  of  luat  year 
A*  the  Ien4l  time  on  rnpiial  addltioita  tn 
the  tele|iiioiie  Inielnea*  le  trnm  III  Ui  II 
moniha,  we  einrled  Mien  and  there  lo  Mljtial 
our  planning  (or  the  ftilure  Today  our  tum* 
atrui'tion  program  for  luftS  atanda  Ml  about 
#J,iUO  OOO  Ooo.  or  Id  peroeni  below  teel  yeHfl 
witerena  our  growlh  In  bueliteea  tiaa  beon 
running  about  ii)  percent  leea  than  tn  I0f>7 
n*  U>  leleplM'iiea,  anil  MO  |Mrrreiit  Itaa  aa  t4> 
loiigdleianee  me*eMgea 

Mo  iiMi  iM/natruriion  |>fogram  ie  4'rwn  teaa 
MiMft  our  ln<'rea*e  to  buelneea  le  itown  111 
fuel,  otir  coneiriK'tion  in  iuf)l  la  alMiut  aqu*! 
to  Ilia  averatfa  for  Uia  lael  '4  yaara 

Wtiy  la  It  Mj  InraeT  |«art  i<f  lh«  Miawaf 
t»  ihnt  ws  liava  ahfiaen  to  git  aheiMl  with 
(/ur  moderitUMlion  program  viriuallf  with* 
out  rlianga  Thla,  plua  agpaiulltiiraa  for  r»» 
placing  ub»<4cla  ptaiil,  tni.fVing  and  relocal* 


Ing  fadlltlea.  and  bo  on.  acrounta  for  about 
•900  million.  To  build  adled  capacity  to 
take  care  of  more  customera  and  more  long- 
distance calls,  we  are  apendlng  thla  year 
about  » 1,300 ,000, 000.  In  th.8  area  wa  have 
cut  about  »3O0  million  from  what  we  were 
originally  planning  a  year  or  ao  ago.  but 
the  amount  aa  you  eee  la  atlll  very  large. 

The  fact  la  that  wo  are  iddlng  capacity 
faster  today.  In  relation  to  the  growth  we 
foresee  In  the  months  ahea<:.  than  we  have 
done  for  quite  a  while.  We  are  sure  the 
capacity  will  all  be  used,  >ut  some  of  It 
will  not  be  used  immediately.  In  short,  we 
have  left  in  our  program  of  expenditure  for 
growth  every  dollar  good  Judgment  can 
JusUfy. 

I  hiu-dly  need  to  aay  this  program  Is  doing 
a  great  deal  to  hold  emplorment  up.  We 
now  have  more  than  760  000  people  at  work 
In  the  Bell  System.  This  U  less  than  6 
percent  below  last  year,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  adjustment  has  come  about  through 
resignatlona  and  retirements.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  thousands  more  at  work 
today  than  at  the  end  of  ".he  boom  year 
of  1955.  Let  me  point  this  out  also:  Back 
In  1049.  when  business  fell  cff.  our  employ- 
ment declined  nearly  10  percent.  The  story 
today  Is  notlilng  like  that  ind  the  reason 
Is  simple.  At  that  time  oui  earnings  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  Tixlay  we  are  In  better  shape 
financially  to  do  the  things  that  ought  lo 
t>e  done  and  that  keep  people  working.  TTila 
la  a  clear  illustration  that  financial  strength 
and  good  health  t)enefit  every  ne. 

In  1959  we  Intend  to  ke«p  on  with  our 
modernization  program  at  i  normal  rate. 
ExijendlturoB  for  growth  will  be  keyed  to 
the  prospecta  ahead  as  care:  uUy  as  we  can 
gage  tliem.  As  of  this  mo  nent  it  Is  not 
possible  to  make  a  close  ectlmate  of  total 
construction  ex|>endltures  fo  1959.  but  they 
will  probably  be  in  the  ta  tlUlon  range,  or 
close  to  It,  and  that  la  a  very  big  progrann  no 
matter  how  you  slice  It. 

Our  growth  Is  not  automatic.  It  comes 
from  research,  development,  marketing,  and 
door  to  door  sales  effort  We  have  In- 
creased and  intensified  all  th'«e. 

The  Bell  System  Is  spenclng  more  than 
•90  million  this  year  for  r« search  and  de- 
velopment  work — more    thai     ever    before. 

We  are  doing  everything  w?  can  to  shorten 
the  distance  between  deveU  pment  and  de- 
sign of  new  and  attractive  services,  and 
thetr  Introduction  into  use. 

We  have  more  than  6.000  full-time  sales- 
men aggressively  selling  the  )UslneBs  market. 
Thla  force  la  growing -nt  t  going  down. 
Bales  effort  la  nUo  a  regular  part  of  the 
work  of  many  more  thousanda  of  telephone 
tmplnyMi,  Including  thoae  In  our  builneaa 
offlces  and  our  telephone  Inatallera  and 
malntenanre  men. 

B  I  we  are  getting  new  a  id  Improved  In* 
■trumentnlitiaa  and  wa  art  jUt  aetling  ttietn 
hard     Two  cKitinplca; 

Title  year  we  are  aciuallr  Inrreaelng  the 
numbar  ut  home  lelephoiu  eatPitaliina  eold 
lit  prdportioii  to  iha  numtar  ut  main  tela* 
phoiiea  InslalleU, 

We  eapect  aalea  foreaa  pr'  modng  lung  dla< 
iaiire  ueega  Ut  produce  aome  976  million  in 
additional  annual  revenue  owmparad  with 
•«u  million  laat  year, 

Wa  ala«>  tlilnli  thla  I*  an  *lieallenl  lima  i« 
build  mir  human  raatruroai  fi>r  the  future, 
We  ahall  raeruit  >,*f>0  »r  uuf  aollaga  gr»ilu« 
alee  In  iKai  Wa  tr§  Ml  ln|  many  man- 
hgara  ai  liighar  l*v«l«  tn  ih«  (/rganlMlion 
Ul  elUily  aoma  M  iha  puM  Ma  future  proli« 
lertwi  </f  our  lirueineaa,  Wa  are  iraintng  tn* 
Ktnaar*  in  imw  aria  ut  MmtttunlMiimta  Iruill 
»f</und  tfartalawm  ftntf  MlcMil  d«yl«M, 

Waeiafii  ■iMina,  our  n»«tnuf»«luflnfl  aiul 
supply  unit,  U  proM*dlnc  «<rlib  an  •t»Bln«*f« 
iiif  traiiunf  pvoarun  ftb«yt  tqual  U>  runninf 
»  ooiiaga  with  3,000  aiu4«n«i.  It  U  alao  (t«« 
vtloptiif  piBM  to  MUMUli  »n  •nffinMflnf 

raaearctt  Mnt«r.     Lat  ma  ) jat  mentton,  Utty, 


that  Western  Electric  thla  year  will  purchase 
goods  and  services  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
billion  dollars  from  other  companies.  Last 
year  Western  did  this  kind  of  buslnesa  with 
more  than  33,500  firms  all  over  the  country — 
8  out  of  10  of  them  small  businesses  em- 
ploying 600  people  or  less.  This  year  the 
facts  and  figures  will  not  be  far  different. 

To  summarize: 

We  are  going  ahead  with  a  big  program 
to  the  limit  good  Judgment  allows. 

However  we  do  not  think  we  should  pro- 
ceed on  a  make-work  basis,  or  deliberately 
overbuild  capacity.  That  would  only  make 
less  work  for  the  future. 

We  think  modernizing  our  plant  at  a 
normal  rate  gives  the  economy  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuous  Improvement  In  pro- 
ductivity. 

We  are  stepping  up  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  Intensifying  sales  effort  all  through 
the  organization. 

We  are  continuing  broad  training  pro- 
grams,  and   hiring  college  graduates. 

Finally,  we  are  determined  to  maintain 
our  financial  good  health,  because  only  by 
so  doing  can  we  serve  the  country  well  today 
and  in  the  future.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  future,  but  it  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  we  must,  can.  and  will  get  a  proper 
understanding  that  adequate  profit  is  the 
foundation  of  progress  in  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

Our  CoNsrMER  Products  Division  Licks  th« 
Recession 

(By  William  C  Decker,  president.  Coming 
Glass  Works,  May  20,   1959) 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Kappel  (Frederick  R.  Kappel,  president, 
American  Telephone  &.  Telegraph  Co.)  of  the 
program  underway  In  the  vast  Bell  System  to 
combat  the  recession.  The  very  size  of  that 
program  assures  that  it  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  effort  now  being  made  by  busi- 
ness generally  to  revive  our  economy. 

Our  company,  unlike  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  is  not  large  enough  to  Influence 
the  economy  appreciably.  However,  In  these 
recession  days,  we  have  had  some  unusually 
good  results  in  one  division  of  our  business, 
our  Consumer  Products  Division.  I  hope  the 
case  history  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
will  dispel  the  notion,  if  it  exists,  that  lower 
sales  of  consimier  products  are  Inevitable 
during  a  recession. 

Lost  year  Corning  Glass  Works  sold  1169 
million  worth  of  gooda.  Most  of  that  total 
waa  in  Industrial  gooda — products  we  aell  to 
oth?r  manufacturera.  We  accept  the  reapon* 
BlblUty  of  trying  to  create  better  values  In 
such  products  but  nornmUy  that  raqulrea 
considerable  cr>opcrntlon  In  many  arcaa  on 
the  part  of  our  Induelrlal  customers. 

The  lime  recjulrad  to  develop  new  or  Im- 
proved producte  It  panerttlly  long  The  antea 
of  our  itiduttrinl  pruduria  ara  down  tuday 
ai  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Hut  we  al»o  have  a  Consumer  Trodurta 
Division  thnt  mniitifActuraa  and  aalta  atuh 
Items  n«  PyreN  brand  ci'okingwara,  bavamga 
wnre  nnd  (nblewnre  In  tlil«  oporntlon  we  du 
rotiirol  the  design  and  aiyting  of  our  prod* 
una 

f'impany  ealaa  ittr  tha  flf»t  qtiarlar  of  lOAl 
were  tip  4  pareani  dua  iargaly  lu  a  14  par* 
eeiil  inrreaea  In  tita  aale  nt  itur  ronaumer 
producte  TIta  nvnth  i>t  Fehriiary  waa  the 
biggest  aingla  month  in  iha  ftO'yaar  hiau/ry  at 
iha  (/'imaumar  Produoia  Divlalon, 

Mow  waa  Ihla  a«««»mptlatta4l7 

riret,  we  impri»v*d  iha  appaarartaa  and  ua«« 
fulrtaaa  ut  nmuf  priidtMia  In  our  Una,  And 
than  wa  marohattdlMd  *•  aBgraaalvaly  aa  w« 
kMW  h</w  ih«*«  l»«W  pttMiU9t4  M  Wffll  fta  oih«f 
prt^ucla  whtah  had  ruH  l»««fi  ahattifail, 

Aa  an  eaampU  ut  ihla  pruKram,  lai  tnt  i#ii 
you  about  luat  on«  naw  {rrodiMt— <»ur  Cm- 
daralla  bowl  aat,  for  ib«  paai  10  yaara  on« 
of  our  moat  popuUr  «on«umtr  it*m«  hM  b*«n 

a  mixing  bowl  aet,  tout  Its  aalea  have  grad* 


ually  been  falling  off.  So  about  a  year  ago 
we  decided  to  aee  how  we  might  improve  the 
product  and  Increase  sales. 

One  of  otir  product  designers  moved  right 
Into  the  test  kitchen  of  our  home  economics 
department  and  spent  hours  actually  using 
the  bowls — mixing  dough,  stirring  batter, 
scrambling  eggs.  He  came  out  with  plaster 
models  of  bowls  which  he  felt  were  easier  to 
use,  to  manipulate,  to  po\ir  from. 

Another  product  designer  prepared  a  series 
of  decorations  for  the  twwls.  A  number  of 
different  models  with  many  different  decora- 
tions were  placed  in  our  opinion  center  lo- 
cated In  the  Coming  Glass  center.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  were  asked  to  express  pref- 
erence as  to  shape,  size,  color,  and  decoratton. 

From  that  test  we  picked  the  style  selected 
by  the  majority  and  produced  a  number  of 
bowl  sets.  They  were  placed  in  the  homes  of 
200  consumer  panel  members  who  used  the 
product  right  In  their  kitchens  for  6  to  8 
weeks.  Hourewlves  told  us  what  they 
liked — and  didn't  like — about  the  new 
product. 

Further  improvements  were  made  and 
then  we  placed  production  samples  on  test 
sale  in  two  different  cities.  The  results  w^re 
satisfactory,  so  full-scale  production  was 
scheduled. 

Then  the  merchandising  operation  began. 
Sales  executives  from  headquarters  at  Com- 
ing presented  the  new  product  at  district 
sales  meetings  throughout  the  country. 
Salesmen  were  given  a  sample  kit  and  a  sales 
folder  and  were  advised  as  to  the  best  way  of 
selling    their   distributors. 

These  salesmen  then  called  en  350  dis- 
tributor buyers  and  built  displays  for  the 
new  product,  demonstrated  the  sales  aids  and 
outlined  the  advertising  program.  Incident- 
ally, the  40-hour  week  has  been  abolished  for 
our  salesmen  for  the  duration  of  this  reces- 
sion. Some  7.000  distributor  salesmen  then 
called  on  60,000  retail  outlets  where  they 
took  orders  and  helped  schedule  store  pro- 
motions. 

Meanwhile,  two  different  advertising  cam- 
paigns were  underway.  The  first  was  In  the 
trade  magazines  distributed  to  retailers  and 
wholesalers;  the  campaign  described  why  It 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  stock  and  sell 
this  product.  The  second  campaign  was 
placed  In  the  women's  shelter  magazines 
about  90  days  after  our  salesmen  had  started 
to  sell  to  distributors. 

At  the  same  time,  our  home  economists 
were  talking  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
larger  department  stores,  with  oommunica. 
tlona  mediuma  and  with  the  public  utllltlea. 

Tlie  reaulta?  The  Cinderella  bowl  aet  baa 
proven  to  be  the  beat  aelUng  now  product 
ever  mnrkcted  by  the  Conaumff  Product! 
Division,  even  though  the  program  waa  being 
carried  nut  aa  the  receeeum  developed,  /The 
momentum  of  tha  introduction  of  thla  item 
plus  atx  others  aluo  helped  rnUa  tha  ealea 
of  our  old  producla  wliifh  hnd  h';l  boan 
rhnn|;ad  Division  ralea  are  14  percent  ahead 
of  laai  ypt^r  nnd  la>t  year  WM  ihe  bast  In  tha 
hietory  of  ihe  division, 

In  ahirt,  wa  did  not  juit  iiiili  tha  houa** 
wife  V>  buy  our  produt^l  Inalaad  we  firai 
d^lermlnad  what  aha  wanted,  then  we  pro* 
iiured  a  pfortucl  f)  fvar  aapufJoallona,  aud 
finally  wa  puahad  tha  product  aa  hard  aa  wa 
could 

We  have  anoihrr  new  oroduol  Una  rolled 
('ornlng  Chef  Ware  wliic'ti  la  about  midway 
In  it>ff  davalopmanl  ata|(a  fioni  all  tnuf  a* 
iiona  thla  ni'W  llh«  wlil  tvah  lurp^aa  ihf 
Cindaralla  buwl  a«i, 

Laai  May  CornirMf  ann/nincad  a  naw  family 
nt  baalfl  maiarlaia  whlxh  wa  iradainet1»ad 
Pyrutrtttn.  Thla  maVartal  baKlit  aa  giaaa, 
but  apMlal  ttaai  traaiiAani  iranof'/rm*  It  initf 
a  ytry  hard  nt\»-§rtktn*a  eryetalline  aub* 
aunoa,  Ita  unuaual  proper  iiaa  uu^tui  U 
idaally  aultad  for  ranga'i^^p  ware, 

A  JO'lhcJi  iJI'purpoa*  dUh  inr  r»nf«'top 
use  and  three  amfcllor  aauce  pans  were  put 
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through  the  same  stages  of  product  develop- 
ment as  the  bowl  set.  A  month  ago  these 
products  were  placed  on  test  sale.  With  al- 
most no  promotion,  sales  have  been  20  times 
greater  than  any  Item  previously  tested. 
Mass  production  of  these  products  will  be 
started  In  June.  They  will  be  placed  on  sale 
on  a  regional  basis  beginning  In  September. 

To  summarize — the  public  will  buy  If  In- 
dustry will  offer  new.  attractive,  and  useful 
merchandise.  It  is  Industry's  responsibility 
to  have  the  Imagination  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  then  to  do  something 
about  it. 

By  fulfilling  this  rcFponslblllty  as  well  as 
doing  a  real  old-fashioned  Job  of  Intelligent 
merchandising  and  hard  selling,  we  will  be 
helping  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  re- 
storing prosperity. 


Consumers  Respond  to  Bargains 

(Remarks  by  Franklin  J.  Lundlng.  chairman 
of  the  board.  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc..  before 
Economic     Mobilization     Conference,     the 

.  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  May  20,  1958) 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  conference 
today  that  the  retail  food  Industry  has  con- 
tinued forward  as  a  salient  of  strength  In 
the  present  general  business  recession.  In 
the  first  quarter  this  year,  consumer  spend- 
ing In  retail  food  stores  was  at  a  rate  of 
$50  billion  per  annum,  almost  9  percent 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  This  record  amount 
exceeded  consumer  spending  on  housing,  au- 
tomobiles, and  all  other  durable  goods  com- 
bined. This  acceptance  by  the  public  of 
the  offerings  of  food  stores  has  meant  ex- 
panded activity  for  numerous  large  segments 
of  our  population.  Employment  In  all  food 
retailing  totaled  approximately  1.550.000  In 
March,    up    nearly    40,000    from    a    year    ago. 

Food  retailers  are  In  reality  the  food  han- 
dlers of  America,  purchasing  food  and  also 
other  commodities  In  large  quantities,  and 
mbving  these  through  modern  one-story 
warehouses  with  the  aid  of  automatic  tow 
lines,  fork-lift  trucks,  trailers,  and  straight 
trucks,  the  storage  rooms  and  shelves  of  the 
country's  supermarkets  and  stores  into  the 
hands  of  customers.  A  typical  Jewel  retail 
unit  in  Chicago,  for  example,  handles  ap- 
proximately 125,000  pounds  of  merchandise 
a  week. 

The  tremendous  tonnage  handled  by  re- 
tall  food  stores  Is  reflected  In  greater  activ- 
ity for  those  serving  food  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. Those  benefited  include  not  only 
those  employed  In  food  manufacturing,  but 
also  those  supplying  services  to  the  food 
Industry — such  as  electric  and  gas  utilities, 
landlords,  laundries,  suppliers  of  pai}«r  and 
other  packaging  materials,  makers  of  shelv- 
ing, checkout  counters,  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, and  other  machinery;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  government  at  the  local. 
State  and  Federal  levels.  Along  the  line 
trafflc  Is  generated  for  transportation  and 
trucking  agencies,  and  ultimately  It  reaches 
back  to  the  farmer  and  those  who  supply 
him.  such  as  the  fertilizer  and  farm-equip- 
ment companies.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  annual  rate  of  net  farm  Income 
was  $13  billion,  an  11 -percent  increase  over 
R  year  ago.  It  Is  significant  that  commod- 
ities not  under  direct  Government  price  sup- 
ports such  as  beef  cattle,  hogs,  egg.s.  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  doing  much  better  In 
spite  of  the  current  downward  adjustment  In 
economic  activity  than  those  farm  products 
which  are  subject  to  Government  support 
programs  and  acreage  controls. 

A  due  to  the  reason  for  record  food  sales 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  retail 
food  price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  even  now,  stands  at  only  120.8 
percent  of  the  1947  49  average,  which  is 
below  the  level  of  the  entire  consumer  price 
Index  on  all  Items  representing  the  cost  of 
living.  Thus  food  has  Increased  less  In  the 
past  10  years  than  many  other  commodities. 


Comparatively     speaking,     food     Is     still     a 
bargain. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  we  all  have  to 
eat.  But  we  could  eat  for  less  than  we  do, 
if  we  chose  to  do  so.  A  market  basket  of 
food  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  smaller 
share  of  mconie  today  than  10  years  ago, 
and  much  less  than  prewar.  Before  World 
War  II,  people  spent  23  percent  of  their 
Income  for  food.  Ten  years  ago  In  1948  the 
same  foods  cost  20  percent  of  income.  The 
same  market  basket  can  be  purchased  at 
today's  prices  for  only  17  percent  of  Income. 
Expressed  another  way.  one  hour  of  work 
will  buy  two  |)ound3  of  steak  today  com- 
pared with  1^3  pounds  10  years  ago.  Con- 
sumers have  apparently  found  food  so  at- 
tractive that  Instead  of  reducing  the  share 
of  Income  devoted  to  food  they  have  actu- 
ally Increased  It.  According  to  preliminary 
estimates.  26  percent  of  income  was  spent 
on  food  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  at 
least  50  percent  more  than  necessary  to 
maintain  prewar  standards  of  convenience 
and  diets.  In  other  words,  as  pointed  out 
recently  by  Pre  f  Herrell  Dj  Graff  of  Cornell 
University,  about  two-thirds  of  present  food 
expenditures  are  for  the  equivalent  of  the 
prewar  diet  and  one-third  f<3r  Increased 
amounts  of  the  preferred  ftxKls  such  as 
milk,  meat,  and  eggs,  and  for  additional 
food  services. 

Advances  in  productivity  among  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  food  Industry  have  con- 
tributed to  making  food  a  bargain.  The  ad- 
vances in  farm  productivity  are  becoming 
well-known.  In  the  last  10  years  output 
per  man-hour  on  the  farms  has  increased 
by  nearly  85  percent  compared  with  30  per- 
cent In  nonfarm  activity.  Transportation 
agencies  have  also  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  their  operations  Ton-miles  per- 
traln-hour  on  the  railroads  are  up  19  per- 
cent in  the  past  5  years  and  48  percent  In 
the  last  10.  Similar  stories  can  be  told  for 
manufacturers  and  the  food  handlers  at 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  Out- 
put per  man-hour  In  food  stores,  for  exam- 
ple, has  Increased  approximately  two-thirds 
since  1939.  or  substantially  more  than  the 
Indicated  46  percent  gain  In  output  per  man- 
hour    In   all    nonfarm    private    business. 

An  Important  factor  In  the  above-average 
gnln  In  the  efficiency  of  food  handling  has 
been  the  development  of  the  supermarket 
founded  on  the  self-service  or  self-selection 
principle,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  do- 
it-yourself.  And  the  spread  of  self-service 
still  continues.  Late  In  1952  the  self-service 
handling  of  meat  was  Introduced  to  the 
ChlCBRO  area  food  stores,  following  the  sign- 
ing of  a  contract  with  the  meat  cutters' 
union  permitting  this  practice  In  the  en- 
suing 6  years,  ovjtnut  per  man-hour  In  Jewel 
meat  markets  In  the  Chicago  area  has  risen 
by  S4  percent  This  Increased  productivity 
makes  It  possible  to  cut  and  prepare  meat 
for  sale  to  customers  at  low  cost  while  still 
paying  high  waget  to  meat  cutters  A 
Journeyman  meat  cutter,  for  example,  earns 
•2  70  an  hour,  or  $108  for  a  40-hour  week 
not  counting  fringe  benefits.  People  of  this 
high  caliber  are  necessary  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  customers. 

Beyond  the  Improvement  in  the  efTlrlency 
of  growing,  transporting,  processing  and 
handling  of  food — all  of  which  have  con- 
tributed to  making  food  a  bargain  by  re- 
ducing costs — there  lies  another  area  of  de- 
velopment which  has  contributed  to  the 
attraction  of  food.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
vast  Improvement  In  food  products  and  their 
packaging,  to  meet  the  desires  of  consumers 
for  better  and  more  nutritious  foods,  with 
greater  variety,  prepared  In  ways  that  will 
save  time  and  work  In  the  kitchen.  It  Is 
estimated  that  time  spent  In  the  kitchen 
In  preparing  meals  now  averages  less  than 
half  the  time  required  30  years  ago.  Much  of 
the  drudgery  of  kitchen  work  has  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  store  or  the  factory  where  It  is 
performed   to   a   large   degree   automatically. 

Product  development  has  been  especially 
rapid  since  World  War  II.  Take  the  pouto, 
for  example.  Today  we  count  19  different 
ways  In  which  potatoes  can  be  purchased  In 
Jewel  Food  Stores  First,  they  can  still  be 
purchased  In  bulk.  In  5-10-pound  bags, 
though  they  are  now  washed  before  they 
are  packed  Instead  of  later  In  the  customer's 
kitchen.  Potatoes  can  be  purchased  In 
cans — ^Uttle  whites,  whole  or  sliced,  or 
french-fried  shoe  strings  Or.  If  you  prefer, 
we  have  fresh  potatoes,  peeled  and  ready  to 
cook — whole,  sliced,  french  fries,  long  or 
short.  Then  there  are  Instant  potatoes  and 
a  host  of  frozen  potato  Items — such  as  frozen 
french  fries,  with  or  without  a  krlnkle.  po- 
tato pancakes,  haph-brown  potatoes,  or  po- 
tatoes au  gratln.  There  Is.  of  course,  potato 
salad;  and  potato  chips — regular,  barbecued, 
or  heavy-duty  dip  chips  with  a  krlnkle. 

Let  us  look  at  the  chicken.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  chicken  thU  year  Is  expected 
to  be  40  percent  higher  than  It  was  10  years 
ago  and  nearly  double  per  capita  consump- 
tion before  the  war.  But  the  chicken  of  to- 
day Is  a  vastly  different  product  than  It  was 
years  ago  when  some  of  us  brought  up  In  the 
country  had  the  task  of  chasing  roosters  for 
Sunday  dinner  around  the  farmyard  with  a 
hatchet  In  hand  The  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct Is  mf)re  uniformly  high  and  It  Is  sold 
cut  up  and  ready  to  be  placed  In  the  frying 
pan.  or  It  can  be  purchased  already  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  table-ready  dishes  If  the 
customer  so  desires  The  same  Is  true  of  fish. 
One  can  still  buy  a  whole  fish,  in  some  places, 
and  clean  It.  scale  It.  cut  It.  and  prepare  It 
In  many  ways  for  cooking  and  serving.  But 
Increasingly,  the  fish  may  be  purchased  with 
various  stages  of  preparation  for  the  table 
already  performed,  right  up  to  buying  the 
fish  rolled  In  cracker  crumbs  and  cooked  In 
fKjrtlons  which  are  already  bite  size  If  any- 
one still  yearns  for  the  good  old  days,  please 
explore  an  old  cookbook  for  deUlled  Instruc- 
tions on  the  preparation  of  fish. 

Tliese  are  but  examples  of  developments 
In  the  rapidly  changing  food  Industry  All 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Industry  have 
made  their  contribution — In  methods,  re- 
frigeration, packaging,  transportation,  and 
handling  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level — 
each  designed  to  bring  food  prtxlucts  to  the 
consumer  at  low  handling  costs.  In  better 
condition,  and  In  easier  form  to  use  becatise 
of  built-in  maid  service. 

The  demonstrated  response  of  consumeri 
to  the  efforts  of  the  food  industry  to  create 
real  values  makes  us  In  retail  food  distribu- 
tion confident  that  continued  efforts  In  this 
direction  will  be  reflected  In  Increased  sales 
dollars.  Accordingly,  we  at  the  Jewel  Tea 
Co.  Inc.  the  llih  largest  food  chain  in  the 
country,  are  planning  not  only  to  go  tormtird 
with  our  growth  program,  but  to  accelerate 
It  at  this  time  We  look  uptm  the  present 
as  a  favorable  time  to  construct  new  build- 
ings at  lower  costs  than  was  possible  even 
8  months  ago.  to  employ  htgh-calibrr  people 
who  will  be  needed  to  guide  and  service  our 
growth  program,  and  to  obtain  financing  on 
more  favorable  terms  than  have  been  avail- 
able In  recent  years.  Specifically.  Jewel  Is 
planning  to  open  a  minimum  of  35  new 
supermarkets  In  1958.  or  2'j  times  the  num- 
ber opened  In  1957.  In  addition,  we  will 
construct  a  200. OOO-square -foot  addition  to 
our  central  distribution  warehouse  making 
this  the  largest  distribution  center  for  non- 
perishable  merchandise  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  Total  expenditures  for  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  to  complete  this 
1958  program  will  be  nearly  $18,000,000.  more 
than  double  the  amount  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses In  1957.  We  estimate  that  our  1958 
program  will  create  1.500  new  Jobs,  an  addi- 
tion of  10  percent  to  total  employment  for 
our  company. 

The  food  chain  Industry  as  a  whole  la 
going    furwurd    la    1958    with    an    expansion 
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program.  The  food  chalris  expect  to  build 
■ome  a.OOO  new  superma:  kets  In  1956  and 
1.700  present  storea  will  bo  remodeled.  It  U 
expected  that  this  expaiislon  of  facilities 
will  create  approximately  60,000  new  Job* 
In  our  industry. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
optimism  with  which  we  at  Jewel  and  the 
food-chain  industry  In  general  view  prospects 
for  the  future.  Our  optlm.8m  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  present  n  cession  In  general 
business  will  be  followed  by  a  resumption 
of  growth  In  our  economy,  and  that  custo- 
mers Will  continue  to  refpond  favorably  to 
the  creation  of  greater  val  les  In  food  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  handling — values 
keyed  to  the  low -cost  movement  of  vast 
tonnages  of  food  Into  c<nsumptlon.  This 
confidence  In  the  future  is  to  be  supported 
by  making  shoppltig  even  more  pleasant  and 
convenient,  and  by  furthe-  reducing  the  time 
needed  to  perform  the  tat  k  of  food  prepara- 
tion In  the  home. 

How  Mamacexs  or  AMEairA  Arx  Moriuzing 
Their  Resoi  ncza  To  Mj  ft  the  Chaixkngk 
or  TH»  CtxaaiNT  Economic  Situation 
(By  Ellsha  Oray  II.  chalraian  of  the  board. 
Whirlpool  Corp..  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  the 
American  Management  Aasoclatlon,  May 
19-20,  1958.  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City) 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  manufacturer  on 
the  panel  today  whose  activities  are  solely 
dependent  upon  the  dura  Die  goods  Industry. 
In  this  circumstance.  I  »ould  like  to  begin 
by  giving  a  few  benchmarks  to  show  Just 
where  we  are  statistically  It  has  been  said 
that  this  U  a  durable  go<>ds  recession  anu  I 
think  thaf  there  Is  a  lot  )f  accuracy  to  that 
label.  Today,  with  our  high  standard  of 
living,  the  consumer  In  '.he  average  family 
is  able  to  defer  about  40  percent  of  her  ptu-- 
chases  for  a  conslderab  e  period  of  time, 
without  actually  reducli  g  the  standard  of 
living.  This  Ls  because  so  many  of  the  family 
expenditures  are  not  for  day-to-day  neces- 
sities and  because  much  of  the  durable 
equipment  of  the  home  hxs  a  long  useful  life 
and  can  be  made  to  do  :or  another  year  or 
so  without  depriving  thi;  family  of  a  cus- 
tomary level  of  living  Consimiers  have 
chosen  to  defer  their  purchases  of  durable 
goods  rather  than  commit  themselves  for 
added  debt  at  this  time. 

Actually,  nationwide  appliance  factory 
shipments  fur  the  first  ({uarter  of  the  year 
were  off  31  percent.  If  on<  were  to  average  all 
of  the  major  appltauc«H.  At  retail,  how- 
ever, sales  to  final  consumers  are  only  off  10- 
13  percent  for  the  qtiarUr,  which,  of  course, 
Indicatas  that  the  Inventories  In  the  dis- 
tribution system  are  being  reduced  at  thU 
time.  In  my  opinion,  this  process  of  In- 
ventory decumulatlon  bus  about  leveled  off 
right  about  now.  give  or  ukt  30  days.  The 
process  U  already  fairly  well  completed  at 
the  reuil  level. 

Now,  If  those  are  the  facu.  that  the  con- 
sumers simply  have  not  chosen  to  buy  the 
new  models,  you  can  only  conclude  that  It's 
because  the  merchandise  we  manufacturers 
have  offered  has  not  been  attractive  enough 
to  persuade  the  consumer  to  exchange  her 
money  for  the  new  product.  Since  the  sta- 
tistics have  been  adequately  expressed  by 
previous  speakers,  I  won't  undertake  to  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  the  customer  actually  has 
the  money  to  make  these  purchases  and  It 
Is  strictly  a  matter  of  choice  or  decision  on 
her  part. 

Fimdamentally,  I  believe  it  Is  self-interest 
that  leads  people  to  buy  things.  If  they  buy 
an  appliance  It  Is  because  they  either  need  It 
for  its  utility  to  them  or  they  wish  to  have 
that  pride  of  ownership  which  accompanies 
most  new  products.  Pride  of  possession  does 
s<jmethlng  for  one's  ego.  Bo,  If  a  customer 
wants  a  thing  derperately  enough  she  will 
find  a  way  to  buy  it.  Therefore,  our  prob- 
lem Is  to  review  the  basic  elements  of  our 


merchandising  format  and  see  what  It  takes 
to  stimulate  this  customer  wish  to  buy  In 
the  present,  somewhat  uncertain,  climate 
which  Is  adversely  affecting  her  appetite. 
In  other  words.  I  think  we  must  look  to  our- 
selves as  being  primarily  at  fatilt.  If  we  Iiavc 
failed  at  this  time  to  convince  the  customer 
to  buy  our  wares. 

Accordingly,  my  company  has  gone  about 
this  on  a  basis  of  completely  reviewing  the 
merchandise  we  are  offering,  reviewing  Its 
mechanical  design.  Its  price.  Its  quality  and 
its  method  of  sale.  We  dont  believe  there 
Is  any  easy  formula  or  gimmick  that  will 
suddenly  bring  about  Important  changes  in 
our  sales  trends.  Certainly,  we  have  had 
every  Imaginable  kind  of  promotional  pres- 
entation over  these  past  months.  For  In- 
stance, I  believe  It  Is  a  fact  that  in  selling 
appliances  today  you  can  win  yourself,  as  a 
prize,  a  trip  to  almost  any  place  In  the  world; 
but  these  are  not  fundamental  things. 

Our  efforts  must  now  be  focused  on  the 
fundamentals. 

First,  as  to  the  present  product.  My  com- 
pany has  remerchandlsed,  bo  to  speak,  the 
line  of  goods  that  we  are  offering.  In  some 
cases  this  Involved  changing  the  merchandise 
assortment,  adding  more  powerful  attrac- 
tions In  certain  price  brackets  in  which  our 
line  was  not  properly  represented.  In  other 
cases  our  past  market  experience  has  told  us 
that  we  had  overdeslgned  some  of  the  fea- 
tures we  were  offering — I  refer  particularly 
to  the  complexity  of  some  of  today's  modern 
home  appliances — and  our  review  has 
brought  us  back  a  little,  to  products  which 
are  simpler  to  operate,  a  little  more  direct 
in  their  apjjenl  to  the  customer.  Now,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly  In  the  merchan- 
dising review,  we  have  felt  that  we  should 
provide  a  more  sensitive  response  to  the 
needs  of  various  markets  throughout  the 
country.  Whereas  our  business  has  basically 
been  dedicated  to  mass  production  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  models,  we're  finding  that 
one  can  appeal  more  attractively  to  cus- 
tomers taste  In  Pittsburgh  for  example,  by 
certain  models  of  automatic  washing  ma- 
chines, whereas  In  the  California  market 
we'll  do  better  with  a  variation  of  this  model. 
Accordingly  we've  been  developing  a  flexi- 
bility which  permits  the  distributor  In 
Pittsburgh  in  effect  to  design  his  own  ma- 
chine— not  In  Its  basic  concept  of  trans- 
mission, water  system,  etc..  but  In  the  op- 
tional features  which  after  all  are  the  things 
which  he  sells  to  the  customer.  We  think 
that  this  Is  Just  one  more  logical  step  in 
trying  to  give  the  customer  what  she  wants. 

In  the  presentation  of  merchandise  to  the 
customer,  we  are  changing  the  emphasis  of 
our  advertising  to  bring  It  a  little  cloeer  to 
the  point  of  sale.  In  other  words,  we  think 
In  times  like  this  one  will  get  the  maximum 
mileage  out  of  point-of-sale  advertising  that 
Is  as  close  as  possible  to  '.he  customer  and 
the  dealer.  The  Institutional  type  (which 
Is  an  Important  part  of  course  in  the  long- 
range  company  planning)  is  not  effective  in 
stimulating  today's  sales  and,  therefore,  I 
find  in  our  promotional  thinking,  the  swing 
to  the  local,  direct,  buy-today  appeal. 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  manage- 
ment of  course  Is  to  operate  a  company  at  a 
profit.  When  one  experiences  a  decrease  in 
sales.  It's  Just  plain  good  business  to  review 
the  level  of  expenses  and  get  the  operation 
In  line  with  the  reality  of  the  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  tightened  up  our  ship 
all  along  the  line.  We  have  stopped  expect-- 
Ing  the  next  week's  sales  to  suddenly  re- 
bound to  last  year's  level  and  we  have 
realistically  budgeted  our  operation  through- 
out the  corporation  so  that  at  the  present 
level  (which  after  all  Is  still  very  high  In- 
deed), we  should  show  a  profit.  This  ad- 
justment process,  of  course  is  a  difficult  one 
In  any  business,  but  there  are,  however,  some 
very  great  byproducts  which  are  good.  We 
find  that  the  organization  buckles  Into  the 


Job  with  more  vigor  than  ever  and  there  Is 
a  certain  atmosphere  about  the  place  of 
complete  confidence  that  our  business  is 
going  to  make  c  respectable  showing  under 
these  new  circumstances.  (And  gentlemen. 
If  confidence  is  important  now  for  the  buy- 
ing public,  it's  twice  as  Important  for  the 
Internal  fiber  of  your  business.)  In  the 
operation  of  our  business  over  the  {>ast  16 
years  It  has  been  our  practice  to  discuss, 
regularly  on  a  quarterly  basis,  with  every 
member  of  management — (and  to  us,  man- 
agement is  everyone  on  salary),  exactly  how 
the  business  is  progressing  In  full  detail. 
At  these  sessions  of  small  groups  of  man- 
agers, which  are  usually  conducted  by  an 
officer  of  the  company,  we  have  an  open  ex- 
change of  questions  and  answers — ^with  no 
holds  barred.  Therefore,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  us  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
present  facts  of  life  and  to  lay  out  to  our 
men  with  complete  forthrlghtness,  the  steps 
which  we  projx>sed  to  take  to  adjust  our 
operations  to  conditions.  It  Is  interesting 
to  me  that  In  this  particular  round  of 
quarterly  meetings,  which  Incidentally  I 
personally  conducted,  and  in  which  we  out- 
lined the  organizational  adjustments  as  well 
as  merchandising  adjustments  taat  were  to 
be  made,  we  received  the  most  spontaneous 
response  and  enthtisiastlc  approval  of  any 
of  the  subjects  that  I  can  recall  dtsctisslng 
in  the  past.  It  simply  meant  to  me  that  our 
people,  and  I'm  sure  this  Is  true  of  all  of 
your  people,  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
hard  economics  of  business  hfe  and  are 
eager  to  put  their  shoulders  into  a  plan  that 
makes  constructive  sense  for  their  particular 
business,  even  if  at  the  moment  it  may  bs 
a  little  painful.  Now,  in  this  tightening  of 
the  ship  we  have  been  selective  of  course. 
We  feel  that  It  would  be  sound  policy  to 
make  some  exceptions  which  are  essential 
for  the  long-range  health  of  the  business 
but  which  do  not  necessarily  contribute  to 
today's  profits.  In  this  category  I  par- 
ticularly have  In  mind  engineering.  Be- 
cause It  can  be  said.  In  a  broad  cense,  that 
engineering  and  creative  design  will  become 
the  most  ]x>tent  future  factors  in  persuad- 
ing the  customer  to  buy.  If  the  new  model 
is  truly  better  than  the  old  one  in  funcUoa 
and  value,  she  will  replace  her  present  ap- 
pliance with  this  latest  creaUon  of  the  engi- 
neers.    If  not,  she  will  make  the  old  one  do. 

Now  as  to  prices.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
company  remain  sound  and  since  the  profit 
margin  of  the  appliance  business  has  crept 
drastically  close  to  the  break-even  point  ws 
do  not  feel  that  the  avenue  of  further  gen- 
eral across-the-board  price  reduction  Is 
avaUablc  to  us  at  this  time.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  ttoat. 
according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statutlcs  (l647-*»  base),  the  prices 
charged  for  household  appliances  in  gcnersi 
have  declined  about  14  percent  since  l»47. 
whereas  for  example,  the  price  of  steel  has 
Increased  B1.6  percent,  the  price  of  food  20.3 
percent,  and  the  price  of  automobiles  42  per- 
cent. So  much  for  the  review  and  recast  of 
our  present  producr.s  and  present  operations. 

The  most  Important  effort.  I  belisve.  and 
the  one  which  shortly  should  be  most  produc- 
tive, win  bt  our  work  on  new  products.  And 
here  I  return  to  the  importance  of  engineer- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  the  continued 
health  of  the  appliance  business  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  new  and  lietter 
products  are  created.  That  is  to  say.  the  rate 
of  obsolescence  of  present  equipment  will  be 
a  prime  factor  In  tomorrow's  sales.  Accord- 
ingly, since  January  1  w«  have  invested 
rather  important  sums  of  money,  not  only  in 
design  and  tooling  and  creation  of  new 
products,  but  also  In  facilities  ajid  tools  nec- 
essary for  their  production.  Now,  of  course, 
when  one  feels  the  need  for  new  products  to 
bolster  uncertain  sales,  you  can't  slnsply  call 
up    tlie    engineering    department    and    says. 
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"What" B  new  today  boys?  Let's  get  It  out  be- 
cause we  need  more  business."  If  you 
haven't  built  a  pretty  broad  base  of  creative 
Inquiry  In  recent  past  years  you  won't  find 
much  In  the  cupboard  now.  But  It  is  possi- 
ble In  many  circumstances  to  accelerate  the 
plans  that  you  have  already  had  working  and 
bring  forward  the  Introduction  of  attrac- 
tive new  things. 

In  our  own  cm«.  the  best  illustration  I  can 
five  you  Is  the  Important  program  we  bare 
launched  In  the  gas-appliance  field.  Al- 
though we  have  made  cerUln  gas  home  ap- 
plUncee  for  over  10  years,  we  became  con- 
vinced laet  fall  that  the  field  was,  In  reality, 
ft  n«ftMt«tf  phM«  of  appliance  engineering 
and  manufacture.  In  the  forward  rush  of 
•lectrlcel  appliances  of  all  kinds  since  the 
war,  the  whole  family  of  gas  home  appUanres 
hM  received  !«••  than  lu  share  of  engineer- 
ing. It  came  Into  focus  as  an  enormous 
market  that  could  and  should  be  developed 
In  parallel.  If  you  please,  with  the  technologi- 
cal advance  of  electric  home  devices,  6o  here 
emerges  a  business  decision  of  the  classic 
kind.  In  the  face  of  a  soft  appliance  mar- 
ket, do  you  play  It  safe  and  defer  your  push 
and  your  gamble  until  customers  appetites 
are  more  robust,  or  do  you  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity and  press  forward?  We  chose  the 
latter  course.  In  fact.  In  our  minds,  the  bold 
course  Is  the  safer  one.  Our  plan  was  fairly 
etralghtforward,  but  since  It  Involved  what, 
for  us,  was  an  Important  sum  of  money,  we 
first  checked  our  proposals  with  most  of  the 
gas  utilities  In  the  country  and  other  leaders 
In  the  gas  field.  With  their  enthusla.«;tlc 
encouragement  we  made  the  plunge  Per- 
haps the  keystone  of  the  program  Is  the  do- 
mestic gas  refrigerator.  Such  a  domestic 
refrigerator  has  been  manufactured  in  years 
past  by  another  manufacturer  and  there  are 
approximately  S'j  million  satisfied  users  of 
these  refrigerators.  The  product  went  out 
of  production  some  time  back  because  of  par- 
ticular business  circumstances  and  It  has 
been  our  feeling  that  to  restore  this  appliance 
to  the  market  would  be  a  constructive  thing 
to  do  and  would  also  add  to  the  general 
volume  and  activity  In  the  refrigerator  busi- 
ness. Accordingly,  we  have.  In  the  last  4 
months.  Invested  something  of  the  order  of 
10  or  11  million  dollars  In  this  program  and 
we  have  acquired  added  facilities  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  feet  of  floor  space  for 
the  production  work.  Manufacture  of  this 
product  Is  currently  employing  725  new  peo- 
ple and  we  hope  this  will  become  an  even 
larger  force,  from  the  employment  point  of 
view,  as  the  months  pass.  Of  particular  Im- 
portance In  this  Individual  case  Is  the  fact 
that  this  product  gives  the  gas  utilities  an 
appliance  to  which  they  can  apply  their  very 
excellent  selling  skills  and  which,  therefore. 
has  opened  up  a  new  avenue  of  appeal  to  the 
final  customer.  The  gas  absorption  refrig- 
erator Is  thought  by  many  to  have  certain 
superior  characteristics  and  with  the  unique 
and  really  skilled  specialty  selling  that  the 
gas  utilities  do  command,  we  think  that  this 
offers  one  more  opp<irtunlty  to  stimulate  the 
customers  appetite  to  buy. 

Flanking  this  product,  we  have  Introduced 
new  models  of  gas  ranges  and  that  Impor- 
tant !iew  home  appliance,  the  gas-fired 
washer-dryer  combination.  These  and  others 
are  to  be  marketed  as  the  first  all-gas  kitchen 
under  one  nationally  advertised  brand  name. 

Supporting  this  Immediate  action,  we  have 
more  than  tripled  our  engineering  work  on 
gas  appliances,  and  we  are  hopeful  (I  should 
repeat  "hopeful")  of  having  ready  by  the 
end  of  this  year  a  truly  exciting  new  concept 
In  gas  cooking. 

This  emphasis  on  gas  appliances  Is  In  no 
way  diminishing  our  attention  to  the  elec- 
trical end  of  our  business — now  we  are  driv- 
ing ahead  with  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
customer's  needs  and  desires. 

So  I  summarize  by  saying  that  my  company 
Is   brushing  aside   the  fluff  and  reexamining 


the  A  B  C's  of  our  business.  Very  frequently 
you  win  find  that  some  of  the  ordinary 
things  upon  which  you  built  your  business 
have  somehow  gotten  lost  In  present  con- 
fusion and  are  not  being  done  at  all.  Some- 
how. In  the  search  for  the  magic  formula  or 
the  gimmick  or  the  panacea  that  will  solve 
our  problems,  we've  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  A  B  C's  of  our  businesses  comprise 
our  true  strength  and  are  the  things  on 
which  we  must  focus  with  Increased  vigor 
when  times  become  uncertain. 

Therefore.  Whirlpool  Is  dcHng  three  things, 
First,  we  are  tightening  up  our  belt  Hecond, 
we  are  presenting  exciting  new  \ni>aucUt  and 
new  mtxlels  to  the  customer  in  an  attempt 
U)  entice  her  Uj  unlatch  her  purse  strltiKs  and 
buy  our  wares.  And  third.  »«  srs  pr»s«ntlnf 
these  new  Ihlnics  to  her  on  a  trunt  setMliively 
conceived  plan  to  appeal  better  to  ttte  char- 
acteristics of  the  local  market 

I  com-ltide  by  saying  to  you  that  our  organ- 
ization Is  not  panicked  or  hysterical  about 
this  current  problem  We  are  concerned,  of 
course,  as  we  should  be.  and  we  are  redou- 
bling our  attentions  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  business  with  vigor  and  the  expectancy 
of  future  successes. 

Gcne.sib:    One    Company's    Program    To 
Combat  the  Business  Recession 

(By  Charles  H.  Percy,  president.  Bell  Si 
Howell  Co  ,  presented  at  the  economic  mo- 
bilization conference  of  the  American 
Management  Association,  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New   York   City.  May  20.    1958) 

There's  an  old  saying  that  everyone  talks 
about  the  weather,  but  no  one  does  anything 
about  It. 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  economic  cli- 
mate, this  is  not — and  should  not — be  trvie. 
Something  Is  being  done — and  more  must 
be  done. 

At  this  meeting  we  are  considering  very 
specific  answers  to  the  question.  What  can 
a  business  do  tt)day  to  meet  and  Improve 
the  present  economic  climate? 

Therefore.  In  the  next  20  minutes,  I  will 
try  to  show  you  what  one  company  has 
done  In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  we  by  no 
means  have  all  the  answers.  Nor  Is  there 
a  nriaglc  formula  here — except,  perhaps,  the 
one  of  action;  of  doing  something  Instead 
of  waiting   for  something   to   happen. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  If  what  we  are 
doing  at  Boll  &  Howell  is  in  our  own  In- 
terest, or  in  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  could  find  no  way  and  no  reason  to  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other. 

Certainly,  we  are  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  as  any  responsible  citi- 
zen must  be.  And.  If  ever  a  choice  must 
be  made,  there's  no  question  but  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  comes  ahead  of  our 
own. 

Yet,  we  do  not  live  In  a  welfare  state — 
where  our  well-being,  or  even  the  well-being 
of  the  state.  Is  In  someone  else's  hands.  On 
the  contrary.  The  prosperity  we  want  for 
ourselves,  our  children,  our  community,  our 
Nation  Is  Indivisible. 

And  It  Is  something  we  must  create  for 
ourselves. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  single  biggest  contri- 
bution any  of  us  can  make  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation  today  Is  the  Improvement  of  the 
business  we're  in. 

That  is  why  we  at  Bell  St  Howell  have  been 
taking  major  steps  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion in  the  market:  by  producing  better 
values,  and  doing  it  fast.  We  think  this  la 
a  very  good  time  to  do  so. 

We  are  grateful  that,  for  12  years,  we  have 
ridden  the  crest  of  an  expanding  wave  of 
proFperlty,  with  unprecedented  sales  based 
on  the  highest  statidard  of  living  any  people 
have  ever  achieved. 

As  a  photographic  manufacturer,  we've 
been  part  of  a  growing  Industry.  Because  we 
worked   hard,   and   our  products   were  good. 


our  company  grew  even  faster  than  Industry 
In  general,  and  ours  In  particular.  But 
essentially,  we  have  all  reaped  the  l)eneOt 
of  an  extremely  fair  and  sunny  economic 
climate,  In  the  postwar  decade. 

Now.  we  want  to  do  our  full  part  In  help- 
ing bring  back  to  America  the  economic  cli- 
mate of  continued  growth  and  development. 
In  this  we  are  under  no  illusion  that  any  one 
company,  of  Itself,  can  reverse  a  trend  But 
we  are  confident  that  If  business — enough 
businesses — move  decisively  into  positive  and 
forward-UMtklng  action,  the  growth  of  our 
economy  will  soc^n  resume  Its  upward  move- 
ment 

In  tnking  the  fotUrwlng  slepe.  we  reeog. 
nl7.ed  we  were  inevltshly  taking  some  rlske. 
But  uttmr  all,  rUk  taking  ts  a  IxtnctUm  €tt 
buslriiras  mansg*m#tit  if  we,  as  American 
busiri«a»m«'n.  don  t  have  the  furtdamental 
courage  of  our  convictions  about  our  eco- 
nomic system  of  ruks  and  proOU,  who  will 
have  the  courag«  and  convictions  necessary 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life? 

We  cannot  believe  In  proflt«,  without  be- 
lieving tn  rlfiks 

8o.  at  Bell  It  Howell,  we've  taken  the  risks. 
And  we  feel  they  are.  In  every  way.  justified 
by  otu*  objectives  of  maintaining  or  Increas- 
ing emphjyment,  sales,  and  earnings.  Here's 
what  we  did. 

Last  year,  when  the  dip  In  general  busi- 
ness activity  became  apparent,  we  were  faced 
with  a  basic  decision  which  can  be  stated 
simply,  although  It  took  a  good  deal  of  de- 
termination to  see  It  through.  Our  long- 
range  planning  of  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts Is  done  on  a  60-month  basis,  subject, 
of  course,  to  continuous  review.  We  had 
three  p>oe8lble  choices. 

First,  we  could  stick  to  our  carefully  laid 
plans  for  new  product  development,  plana 
made  In  a  period  of  expanding  markets. 

Second,  we  could  slow  up  our  timetable 
In  order  to  wait  and  see  what  happens.  If  we 
did  that,  we  would,  of  course,  slow  up  our 
growth  and  perhaps  our  Increase  In  market 
position. 

But  there  was  still  another  choice. 

We  could  gear  ourselves  for  a  maximum 
effort  We  could  speed  up  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  these  new  products; 
bring  them  Into  the  market  much  earlier 
than  originally  planned:  step  up  our  selling 
Impact  on  the  consumer  and  trade;  reduce 
selling  prices  where  we  could — and  so.  get 
the  full  benefit  of  these  new  and  l>etter 
consumer  values,  when  we  need  them  most 
to  maintain  cur  sales  and  profits. 

We  decided  on  the  third  course  of  action: 
to  move  and  move  fast.  We  decided  not  to 
drift  downward  with  the  general  business 
recession  if  we  could  help  It. 

We  therefore  undertook  a  twofold  pro- 
gram, which  I  can  summarize  for  you  In  two 
short  sentences: 

1.  We  decided  to  mnlntain  and  In  some 
Instances  Increase  those  expenditures  which 
create  new  sales  and  build  for  the  future. 

2  We  undertook  to  further  reduce  and 
eliminate  costs  which  add  very  little  to  the 
value  of  our  products  or  future  progress. 

As  for  specific,  positive  actions: 

We  had  a  number  of  new  Bell  &  Howell 
products  In  research  and  engineering  at 
varlou.s  stages  of  design.  Many  were  not 
scheduled  for  production  until  the  end  of 
1958  or  early  1950. 

With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  our 
engineering  group,  this  calendar  of  schedules 
was  moved  ahead  so  that  all  9  new  prod- 
ucts (1  of  these  a  complete  product  line) 
could  be  Introduced  In  March,  this  year.  In- 
stead of  next  year. 

Here,  lor  example.  Is  a  new  movie  pro'ec- 
tor:  the  flr.st  8-mllllmeter  model  which 
threads  the  film  automatically.  It  was  ori- 
ginally scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1958.  As  a 
resxilt  of  our  speedup.  It  was  Introduced  In 
March  and  will  contribute  to  our  sales 
throughout  the  balance  ol  tiie  year. 


In  temw  of  dollars,  product  development 
Is  a  creative  expense.  Our  1958  expendi- 
tures lor  research  and  development  will  be 
higher  than  those  of  1957.  our  prevloiuly 
highest  year.  For  we  feel  that  to  cut  our 
exi>enses  here  would  affect  our  sales  for  the 
next  5  years. 

W«  did  more,  however,  than  Introduce  new 
prrtducu. 

We  also  decided,  •■  ■  sale*  stimulant,  to 
reduce  substantially  the  price  of  one  of  our 
fastest  selling  llnrs  the  B-mllUmeUr  elec- 
tric eye  movie  camera. 

The  first  such  camera  wae  Introduced  by 
us  as  recently  as  July  l»ft7;  At  •  retail  price 
of  tlAff  9b.  with  just  one  lene. 

In  March  of  this  ysar,  we  brought  out  4 
new  models  of  the  g-mllllmeter  el'Tinc-eye 
camera,  ranging  In  price  Irom  V>9»t  ut 
•  lM«ft. 

This  WM  •  reduction  In  price  of  about 
t3<«  percent  across  the  t>oard.  Tet  the  new 
line  has  a  number  of  Improved  features;  and 
the  top  model  of  the  line  now  has  a  S-lens 
tiu-ret.  It  le  now  priced  glO  below  the  single- 
lens  1957  electric-eye  camera — and  the  price 
Iscludas  all  3  lenses. 

At  these  lower  prices,  we  knew  we  would 
have  to  aell  one-third  more  cameras  to  re- 
duce our  manufacturing  costs  to  the  point 
where  we  could  show  a  satisfactory  profit — 
on  a  line  that  had  been  a  major  factor  In 
1957  sales  and  earnings. 

These  lower  prices  also  meant  we  would 
have  to  conunit  ourselves  to  manufacturing 
the  additional  cameras  well  ahead  of  time, 
to  be  ready  for  the  Increase  In  19:8  sales  we 
hoped  would  result  from  stepped-up  adver- 
tising, publicity,  and  the  new  low  prices. 

And  this  decision  to  step-up  our  volume 
called  for  an  expansion  of  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the 
additional  cameras,  as  well  as  the  eight  other 
new  products  rescheduled  for  March  of  this 
year. 

Again  we  had  to  move — and  move  rapidly. 
We  leased  120.000  additional  aquare  feet  of 
space  In  a  nearby  plant — Incidentally,  on  a 
more  favorable  long-term  lease  than  could 
have  been  secured  a  year  t>efore.  Moving 
our  warehouse,  shipping  and  other  depart- 
ments to  this  new  space,  gave  us  an  equiva- 
lent area  of  added  manufacturing  space  In 
our  main  plant. 

But  we  didn't  stop  there.  New  machines 
to  automate  all  possible  manufacturing  op- 
erations also  come  within  the  category  of 
creative  si>endlng.  W^lth  these,  our  sf>end- 
Ing  for  capital  equipment  will  represent  a 
67  percent  Increase  In  1958  over  1957. 

Then,  we  faced  the  problem  of  selling  our 
additional  product  to  dealers  and  the  pub- 
lic. We  Increased  our  spending  here,  too: 
tripling  our  advertising  and  promotion  ex- 
penditures In  the  second  quarter  of  1958. 

Again,  we  found  It  a  very  gcxxl  time  to  be 
buying  in  the  op>en  market,  for  we  purchas'><l 
valuable  network-television  time  oa  four 
■hows  at  less  than  Its  original  cost. 

Our  Increased  advertising  was  preceded 
by  an  Intensive  product-publicity  campaign, 
with  articles  and  Interviews  on  the  new  prod- 
ucts in  newspaf>ers.  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations  across  the  country,  start- 
ing with  the  Introduction  date  of  March  19. 

An  Intensified  selling  program  Includes 
contests  as  added  Incentives  to  sales  to  and 
by  retail  dealers. 

During  April.  May  and  June  dealer  sales- 
men were  Invited  to  Join  our  Partners  In 
Profits  contest  by  filling  In  a  j>o6tcard  tell- 
ing, in  25  words  or  less,  the  features  they 
emphasized  for  each  sale  of  a  Bell  &  Howell 
product.  Prizes  for  the  contest  are  sharea 
of  Bell  &  Howell  stock — a  total  of  450  sharea. 
Each  dealer  salesman  can  double  his  win- 
nings by  correctly  answering  a  telephone 
query  on  "features  that  sell."  an  added  in- 
centive for  him  to  study  the  sales  features 
of  Bell  &  Howell  products. 

Our  district  sales  managers  receive  points 
for  each  dealer  salesman  entering  the  con- 


test, plus  additional  points  for  increased 
sales.  The  three  top  winners  will  earn  a 
week's  vacation — with  all  expenses  for  them- 
selves and  their  wives — at  an  Arizona  resort. 
A  carefres  week,  I  might  add,  since  each 
man's  territory  will  be  covered  by  one  of 
his  bosses  while  he's  vacationing. 

The  top  winner  will  relax  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  vice  president  of  marketing  Is  call- 
ing on  his  toughest  and  best  accounu,  fol- 
lowing an  Itinerary  laid  out  by  the  district 
manager  himself.  The  next  two  winners 
will  have  the  directed  of  sales  and  the  re- 
gional sales  manager  covering  their  terri- 
tories, while  they  bask  In  the  sun  in  Ari- 
zona. 

While  this  promises  to  be  the  roughest 
week  lit  the  year  tor  his  boss,  it  will  bs  the 
reward  of  achurvement  for  each  of  the  three 
Utp  district  managers — a  reward  each  of  our 
field  men  Is  determined  to  win. 

To  encourage  dealers  to  tie  In  with  our 
salss-cresting  national  advertising,  addl- 
tloruil  contests  offer  cameras  to  both  news- 
paper and  televUlon-ttation  repreeentrtlves 
for  the  most  imaginative  dealer  tie-ins  In 
window  displays  and  local  advertising. 
This  means  that  newspaper  and  television- 
station  salesmen  will  be  calling  on  our  deal- 
ers to  develop  tle-lns  at  the  local  level. 

Our  traveling  salcs-tralning  program  will 
fiu-ther  step  up  sales  with  Intensive  how- 
to-do-lt  training  sessions  for  dealer  sales- 
men In  17  key  cities  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Our  Retailers'  Advisory  Council,  electea 
each  year  by  fellow  dealers  in  their  geogra- 
phic areas,  has  provided  a  particularly  val- 
uable check  upon  our  marketing  policies 
and  programs  this  year. 

But  what  did  we  do  to  reduce  costs? 

In  order  to  minimize  the  risks  of  our  ex- 
panded manufacturing  and  sales  activities, 
all  divisions  of  the  company  Joined  in  an 
intensive  cost-reduction  program. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  entire  executive 
group,  all  supervisors,  from  foremen  on 
ui> — were  given  the  facts — our  plans,  what 
we  expected  to  achieve  and  the  risk  Involved. 
Then  each  man  was  asked  to  participate 
creatively  In  our  program  to  fight  the  reces- 
sion— by  reducing  costs  and  Incretising  pro- 
ductivity In  his  own  operation. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  letter 
mailed  to  each  of  our  4,000  employees  at  hla 
home,  a  letter  In  which  I  outlined  the  pro- 
gram and  asked  the  participation  of  each 
member  of  our  organization. 

As  we  have  so  often  found  in  the  past,  Bell 
&  Howell  people  responded  with  enthu- 
siasm— and  with  action. 

In  purchasing,  for  example,  our  buyers 
sought  the  help  of  suppliers  In  reducing 
prices.  They  found  that  when  they  talked 
about  Increasing  orders  and  standardizing 
parts,  they  were  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
Substantial  cost  reductions  were  achieved — 
and  in  all  of  them  we  insisted  that  quality 
be  maintained  or  even  increased. 

Throughout  our  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing divisions,  men  threw  away  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  what  could  and  could  not 
be  done,  working  together  to  meet  deadlines 
In  the  accelerated  new  product  development 
program.  Design  engineers  and  production 
engineers  worked  closely  together  so  that 
necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  design 
stage,  eliminating  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing changes  in  pilot  production  and  final 
production. 

Throughout  the  company  executives  of 
every  division  worked  longer  and  harder, 
putting  in  time  and  a  half  without  over- 
time— adopting  a  60-hour  week  to  make  sure 
that  the  40-hour  week  In  the  plant  could 
be  maintained. 

As  an  added  Incentive  to  our  overall  pro- 
gram, management  aalary  increases  are  be- 
ing granted  in  1958  on  a  contingent  basis, 
to  be  paid  retroactively  at  year  end  only  If 
employment  stability  Is  maintained  and 
sales  and  earnings  are  satisfactory. 


Are  you  wondering  how  these  moves  have 
paid  off? 

I  can  report  to  you  that  oxa  accelerated 
program  has  resulted  in  encouraging  gains 
to  date,  with  sales,  earnings  and  employ- 
ment up  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  Com- 
paring the  first  quarter  this  year  with  the 
first  quarter  of  1957,  we  show  a  21 '  i  percent 
gain  in  ssles,  a  23  percent  gain  in  net  earn- 
ings, and  a  4V2  percent  gain  In  total  employ- 
ment. 

Sales  In  April  contlntted  high. 

As  for  the  year  as  a  whole— who  can  ssyt 

But  one  thing  I've  promised  our  employees, 
oxkt  management,  and  our  shsreowners— well 
not  retreat  with''/ut  putting  up  a  very  bard 
fight.  As  has  been  aptly  said,  often  the  dif- 
ference between  vxcvirj  and  defeat  is  whether 
a  foot  soldier  in  the  ranks  sbouu,  "Well 
lose,"  or  "We  got  'em," 

In  summary,  then,  here  are  the  six  spe- 
cific steps  we  .took  at  Bell  tc  Howell  to 
strengthen  our  T>wn  position  rather  than  al- 
low ovu-selves  to  drift  Into  »  recession  psy- 
chology. 

1.  We  accelerated  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  products,  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  their  profitmaklng  potentials. 

2.  We  reduced  prices,  where  we  could,  to 
offer  consumers  a  real  reason  for  buying  now 
and  to  insure  our  own  sales  voliune. 

3.  We  Improved  our  manufacturing  facili- 
ties to  reduce  our  production  costs. 

4.  We  stepped  up  our  selling  effort,  through 
Increased  advertising  and  merchandising  ac- 
tivities. 

5.  We  reduced  all  costs,  throughout  the 
company,  which  did  not  contribute  to  the 
value  of  our  products,  and  the  future  of  our 
business. 

6.  We  created  new  management  and  em- 
ployee Incentives  to  help  make  1958  a  good 
year. 

What  we  have  done,  many  other  companies 
can  do  and  have  done,  each  In  its  own  way. 
And  this  is  a  very  good  time  to  do  It. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Industry  public  relations  In  a  time  of  busi- 
ness contraction.  With  the  means  of  com- 
munications available  today,  we  could  con- 
ceivably talk  ourselves  ftirther  Into  a  de- 
pression by  spreading  fear  and  uncertainty. 
Fear  and  uncertainty  are  more  contagious 
than  the  Asiatic  flu — and  can  do  a  lot  more 
harm. 

When  your  company  has  good  news  In  any 
of  its  divisions.  It  is  well  worth  taking  the 
trouble  to  tell  it  as  widely  and  as  effectively 
as  you  can.  This  means  making  it  available 
to  editors  in  well -documented  form;  backed 
by  facts,  figures  and  specific  comments  they 
can  use. 

In  our  plans,  our  actions,  oiu-  relations  with 
the  public.  It  Is  a  time  to  "let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works." 

The  most  significant  characteristic  of  the 
American  businessman  is  his  willingness  to 
exchange  ideas.  In  times  such  as  these  we 
need  to  do  more  talking  together — not  about 
how  serious  things  are  or  could  become — but 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  accelerate 
oiu-  progress  In  the  direction  of  the  promising 
future  we  know  is  ahead. 

We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  proving,  once  again,  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise — American 
businessmen  doing  things  the  American 
way — is  the  best,  the  soundest  and.  in  terms 
of  human  well-being,  the  most  successful 
way  of  life  in  the  world. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALUOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston]  requested  that  he 
be  recognized.    I  would  be  most  happy  to 
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yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  I  am  able  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recognized  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  make  that  unani- 
mous consent  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.^idcration 
of  the  bill  ( H.  R.  12181 )  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  supreme  irony  that 
the  periodic  assault  on  the  United  States 
Treasury,  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid. 
comes  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
plagues  the  land  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  families  are  com- 
pelled to  go  on  public  relief,  many  of 
them  because  of  foreign  competition  at 
home  resulting  from  our  foreign  aid 
abroad. 

Despite  the  rosy  outlook  of  cfUcial  ad- 
ministration predictions  that  thint^s  are 
getting  better  and  better,  economic  sign- 
posts fail  to  reveal  the  heralded  improve- 
ment. 

Retail  sales,  usually  a  very  sensitive 
barometer  of  economic  trends,  saw  April 
totals  fall  below  those  of  last  year.  The 
reports  from  the  Nation's  leading  retail 
establishments  failed  to  record  any  im- 
provement in  April,  and  also  failed  to 
show  any  pickup  for  May.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reports  that  department 
store  sales  across  the  Nation  in  the  fust 
week  of  May  were  down  8  percent  from 
1957  ;  and  the  rainy  weather  could  not  be 
blamed  for  all  of  the  decrease. 

The  climb  in  pergonal  savings  has  been 
halted,  according  to  Nonnan  Strunk, 
president  of  the  United  States  Savings 
&  Loan  League.  The  continued  cost  of 
living  increase,  which  mounts  month  by 
month,  obviously  is  makmg  inroads  into 
savings.  Higher  prices  are  taking  their 
toll. 

By  now,  with  returns  from  the  coun- 
try at  large  generally  in,  it  is  established 
that  the  You-Auto-Buy-Now  campaign 
has  run  out  of  gas  and,  by  and  large,  was 
a  dud.  Dealers  .sold  362,000  cars  in  April, 
or  a  drop  of  about  29  percent  from  April 
1957.  Production  on  the  automobile 
front  remains  down  when  compared  with 
the  corresponding  weeks  last  year. 

Salary  cuts  for  executives  continue  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  White  collar 
workers  are  al.so  hit  by  wage  reductions; 
factory  employment  in  the  United  States 
fell  off  271.000  in  April  and  the  number 
of  jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more  reached 
the  highest  point  since  1941,  a  total  of 
1, GOO, 000. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
hir'.hlights  to  .show  the  economic  climate 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  In  the 
Congress  there  are  pending  numerous 
bills  to  better  our  national  economic 
situation.  They  are  confirmation  of  the 
continuing  slump.  If  the  slump  is  not 
likely  to  continue,  why  pass  such  tem- 
porary legislation? 


It  Is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  stand  here 
and  cite  the  economic  facts  I  have  just 
presented.  It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to 
find  our  beloved  land  in  such  economic 
distress.  It  is  a  disturbing  and  sadden- 
ing thought  to  realize  that  today  so 
many  American  families  find  themselves 
in  a  tough  spot.  It  is  high  time  to  con- 
centrate on  putting  our  own  national 
hou.se  in  order,  repair  the  economic 
damage  to  the  United  States,  and  bring 
to  our  own  free  people  the  full  measure 
of  economic  security  and  well-being  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  affords. 

This  business  of  'Jncle  Sam  playing 
Atlas  has  taken  its  toll.  For  too  long  a 
time  now.  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  of  its  substance  in  global  hand- 
outs. We  have  been  so  prodigal  with  our 
means  that  we  have  greatly  weakened 
the  economic  system  from  whence 
poured  this  great  abundance. 

And  what  has  this  great  giveaway 
program  brought  us? 

On  balance,  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  created  mischief  and  mistrust  in  the 
world,  produced  a  reliance  upon  "pur- 
chased" friends  that  ultimately  could 
prove  to  be  a  terrible  weakness  in  times 
of  military  emergency.  It  has  caused  us 
to  be  scorned  as  suckers,  in  some  in- 
stances strengthened  our  Ideological 
enemies,  and  thus  indirectly  given  aid 
and  assistance  to  tiie  Communists. 

I  warn  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
should  any  crisis  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation,  the 
other  nation  will  look  out  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
how  much  relief  we  give  it. 

As  to  the  results  on  the  domestic  front, 
we  can  say  that  the  fiscal  and  tax  bur- 
dens occasioned  to  support  this  global 
giveaway  have  had  an  inhibiting  effect 
on  American  business,  caused  venture 
capital  to  go  into  hiding,  cut  the  pur- 
ciiasing  power  of  the  consumer  by  tax 
deductions  at  the  source,  and  generally 
have  helped  put  the  American  economic 
machine  out  of  whack.  Foreign  aid  is 
the  main  monkey  wrench  in  Americans 
economic  machinery.  The.<^e  are  the  re- 
sults of  foreign  aid.  13  years  and  $70 
billion  later.  Bear  in  mind  that  for 
every  cent  we  have  given  we  have  gone 
into  debt.  We  are  paying  interest  on 
that  debt,  and  v.ill  be  paying  intere.;t  100 
years  from  now,  judging  ficm  what  is 
happening  today. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  headlines  to 
realize  how  we  missed  the  boat  in  South 
America.  Our  globali.sts  have  been  so 
busy  shoveling  out  aid  to  Europe  and 
A.sia  that  we  scriou.sly  neglected  our 
American  neighbors  to  the  .south.  We 
have  only  to  wilne.^^s  the  results  of  the 
Nixon  tour  for  confirmation  of  this 
shortsightedness. 

How  would  any  of  us  feel  if  he  were  a 
South  American  and  the  United  States 
had  shoveled  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
other  nations  acro.ss  the  sea  and  had 
given  nothing  to  his  nation? 

True,  the  anti-NixoN  demonstrations 
probably  were  .sparked  by  Communists: 
This  is  in  line  with  red  tactics.  Yet  there 
was  plainly  in  this  protest  a  noticeable 
coolne.ss  on  the  part  of  South  Americans 
to  the  United  States.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  acknowledged   this.     The 


whole  situation  rather  gave  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  resentment  of  those  people 
to  the  neglect  accorded  them  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  long  contended,  and  the  record 
will  bear  me  out,  that  our  country  should 
have  been  more  attentive,  more  inter- 
ested in  and  more  zealous  of  the  well- 
being  of  South  America  Instead  of  throw- 
ing our  billions  to  the  winds  on  other  con- 
tinents. 

The  people  of  South  America  have 
been  and  basically  are,  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  our  natural  allies.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship in  the  past.  They  have,  in  solemn 
pacts,  pledged  their  word  and  sacred 
honor  to  defense  pacts  for  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  In  times  of  emergency, 
they  have  joined  arms  with  us  in  defense 
of  freedom.  It  is  a  matter  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  that  we  encourage  and 
as.sist  them  to  the  fullest  economic  de- 
velopment: instead,  we  have  treated 
them  shabbily,  to  our  detriment,  as  our 
one  worlders  have  ridden  off  in  all  di- 
rections except  southward  in  their  ill- 
advised  crusade. 

I  intend  to  rffcr  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  provide  that  one-third  of 
the  money  in  the  foreign-aid  program 
shall  be  used  in  South  America. 

We  need  to  reafQrm  the  Monrce  Doc- 
trine in  a  modern  way. 

The  skies  are  black  with  chickens  com- 
ing home  to  roast.  We  once  had  an  ex- 
cellent policy  for  South  America — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  good-neighbor 
policy.  It  gave  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  our  interests  had  a  large  element 
of  mutuality.  It  recognized  the  com- 
mon background  of  our  values  and  civ- 
ilization— the  Roosevelt  good-neighbor 
policy  was  based  in  the  knowledge  that 
South  America  was  dependent  largely 
upon  a  raw  materials,  resources  econ- 
omy, and  that  it  would  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  to  assist 
our  neighbors  south  of  the  border  in  the 
constructive  development  of  their  econ- 
omy. 

Another  thinT.  with  the  principal  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  United  States  being 
posed  over  the  Arctic  Circle  it  is  vital 
that  our  back  be  protected  and  to  this 
end  it  is  all  important  that  we  have  the 
bcit  po.ssible  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ica. The  daily  press  bears  witness  to 
this  concept  of  American  defense  and  it 
is  sif^nificant  that  the  effort  is  presently 
being  m.ide  to  arrive  at  some  arrange- 
ment of  aerial  inspection  over  tlie  Arc- 
tic theater  to  iixsure  against  surprise  at- 
tack by  any  power.  While  t^uarding 
against  attack  from  the  north,  we  must 
not  be  .surpri.«ed  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent,  nor  stand  by  and  let  our 
Latin  American  friends  be  surprised. 

The  neglect  of  the  Roosevelt  good- 
neighbor  policy  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration is  paying  dark  dividends. 
And  the  sad  part  of  it  all  is.  the  atten- 
tion that  was  diverted  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  showered  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  along  with  our  billions  of  dollars, 
have  brought  us  only  a  harvest  of  weeds. 
The  foreign-aid  program  we  began  with 
lofty  ideals  and  open  pocketbooks — the 
$70  billions  .scattered  to  the  winds  to 
friend  and  foe  ahke— finds  its  present 
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renewal  In  the  form  of  a  $3.9  billion 
request  to  t>e  si>ent,  according  to  Its  au- 
thors, with  no  strings  attached. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it.  $3.9  billions 
for  another  giveaway  of  hard-earned 
American  tax  money;  $3.9  billions  for 
free-wheeling  distribution,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  more  than  5  million  Amer- 
icans are  out  of  work.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  are  the  object  of  ridicule  in  so  many 
capitals  of  the  world? 

One  wonders  when  we  are  ever  going 
to  learn  our  lesson.  It  is  a  terrible 
reality  to  see  our  economy  struggling  to 
maintain  stability,  our  unemployment 
unabated,  our  unemployed  in  want 
of  more  unemployment  compensation, 
prices  at  a  record  peak,  taxes  unbearably 
high,  and  the  administration  fighting  a 
needed  tax  cut  while  some  still  cry  out 
for  more  foreign  aid.  At  the  same  time 
the  administration  states  that  we  will 
Incur  another  deficit  this  year. 

This  Is  the  same  administration  that 
is  reluctant  to  favor  a  needed  public 
works  program  to  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  an  America  of  seme  170 
million  people;  that  has  opposed  a  com- 
petent extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation pay,  that  has  set  its  teeth 
against  an  advisable  tax  cut.  an  admin- 
istration that  largely  confines  its  aid  to 
the  American  busine.'^man.  to  soothing- 
sirup  predictions.  This  administration 
is  not  just  going  through  the  motions 
on  this  foreign-aid  bill  but  Ls  really 
shooting  the  works. 

By  what  strange  motivation  does  an 
administration  that  daily  reads  of 
mounting  business  failures  in  America,  of 
the  increasing  distress  of  .small  business, 
of  plant  layoffs  and  factory  closings,  and 
hundreds  of  factories  running  3  days  a 
week  instead  of  5 — by  what  strange 
rea.soning  does  the  administration  choose 
to  blink  at  such  dire  happenings  on  the 
American  scene  and  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts in  urging  the  vigorous  continua- 
tion of  giveaway  programs,  which  bol- 
ster foreign  agricultural  and  indastrial 
production  which  is  in  direct  comp:'ti- 
tion  with  our  industry,  our  workers,  and 
our  farmers?  God  save  us  from  our- 
selves. 

As  I  travel  through  my  State  I  find 
cotton  mills  runnmg  only  3  days  a  week 
because  the  money  which  the  United 
States  gives  away  in  the  name  of  foreign 
aid  is  used  in  competition  with  the  in- 
dustrial workers  of  South  Carolina  and 
tlie  other  industrial  areas  cf  the  United 
States.  Labor  in  my  State,  in  the  cotton 
mills,  receives  from  $1  to  $1.35  an  hour. 
In  Japan  labor  receives  from  12  to  16 
cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  competition 
we  must  meet  when  we  start  to  sell  our 
goods  in  the  market  place.  That  Is  be- 
cause of  the  giveaway  programs  our  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking.  When  we  go 
out  into  the  world  markets  we  find  that 
cotton  sells  at  8  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  it  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  does  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration go  all  out  for  the  adoption  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  but  It  enlists 
the  services  of  high-powered  outside 
help  to  stage  Hollywood-type  premiere 
.shows  to  gaff  up  the  deal  and  presumably 
overawe  the  American  public.  Unless  I 
miss  my  guess,  it  is  going  to  take  more 


than  movie  razzle-dazzle  and  spectacu- 
lars to  persuade  the  American  head  of  a 
family  who  is  out  of  work  that  it  is  more 
advisable  to  finance  woofie  chasing  in 
Nepal  than  to  invest  American  pubUc 
funds  in  reviving  the  American  economy, 
with  jobs  at  the  end  for  every  available 
worker. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  our  policy- 
makers have  forgotten  the  moral  of  the 
fable.  Killing  the  Goose  That  Laid  the 
Golden  Eggs.  The  pursuit  of  the  give- 
away pohcy  will  do  just  that:  It  will 
produce  an  Imposslble-to-support  tax 
and  fiscal  burden  so  that  the  American 
economy  will  not  recover  full  strength 
for  many  a  day,  thus  compounding  the 
evil  of  undermining  the  best  economic 
hope  of  the  world  and  rendering  the 
American  giant  helpless  at  a  time  when 
he  needs  full  strength  to  cope  with  a 
formidable  Communist  enemy. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  imemployment- 
rldden  America  cannot  support  give- 
aways. Americans  must  be  working  full 
workweeks,  not  part-time  weeks,  if  they 
are  to  be  able  to  finance  the  military 
commitments  which  our  Government  has 
underwiitten.  The  best  possible  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  is  to  get  America  back  on 
the  level  cf  prosperity  and  economic  sta- 
bility. In  this  way  we  can  fulfill  the 
tasks  necessary  to  survival  in  freedom. 
We  are  threatened  with  ultimate  social- 
ism if  we  do  not  turn  away  from  this 
endless  sap-draining  program  which  has 
become  a  parasite  on  our  free  economy 

Year  after  year  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  rai5:e  the  debt  limit.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  year  after 
year  we  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt.  More  and  more  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  m  the 
future.  In  every  instance,  this  is  because 
of  the  money  we  have  given  away  and 
propose  to  continue  to  give  away  to  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  Sunday.  May  11,  published 
a  feature  story  entitled  "Nepalese  Criti- 
cal of  American  Aid."  It  was  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  sent  from  Kat- 
mandu, Nepal.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  the  first  three  paragraphs  from 
the  dispatch,  which  is  dated  May  10: 

The  United  States  forelgn-ald  program  has 
become  a  political  football  in  this  mountain 
kingdom  11.000  miles  from  Washington. 

Sjme  Nepalese  politicians  have  little  good 
to  say  for  a  program  that  already  has  pumped 
more  than  |10  million  Into  the  Illtnois-slze 
realm  and  this  year  will  spend  910  million 
more. 

The  most  extreme  critic,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister K.  I  Singh,  contends  the  aid  program  U 
actually  hurting  America's  prestige  here. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  Holly- 
wood-style shows  to  put  over  the  foreign- 
aid  promotion  this  time.  The  American 
public  is  aware  that  it  is  being  fed  a 
constant  stream  of  slogans  from  this 
slicker  group,  representing  special  inter- 
ests— slogans,  but  not  facts.  Hoopla 
and  the  iron  fist  are  being  used  to  try  to 
stifie  criticism  of  foreign  aid  this  year. 
But  it  will  not  work  because  the  cry  of  the 
American  people  for  economic  justice  at 
home  is  too  insistent  and  because  this 


year  John  Q.  Public  will  not  be  "bam- 
boozel':'d." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  foreign 
aid  consistently,  year  after  year  I  am 
proud  of  my  record  in  that  respect. 

May  I  inquire,  who  is  there  to  speak  for 
and  try  to  represent  the  seemingly  for- 
gotten American  taxpayer?  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  as  I  am  here  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
it  is  my  solemn  obligation  in  fulfilling  the 
trust  of  this  office  to  speak  for  the  people 
I  represent.  I  would  be  more  than  dere- 
hct  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  voice  my 
strongest  protest  to  the  continued  and 
apparently  endless  draining  of  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
own  citizens  and  scattering  them  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  When,  oh  when,  will 
we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  keep  some 
of  our  tax  money  at  home  and  try  to  set 
our  own  house  in  order? 

Mr.  President,  before  we  pour  out  ad- 
ditional billions  and  billions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  foreign  aid.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  submitted  to 
the  people  for  a  vote.  I  have  no  doubt 
what  the  answer  would  be,  if  we  gave 
the  voters  of  the  Nation  the  right  to  vote 
upon  this  matter. 

We  are  being  coerced  through  fear, 
fear,  and  more  fear.  We  are  being 
browbeaten  with  the  scare  phrases  and 
clever  slogans  again  and  again.  We  are 
told  that  continued  aid  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  that  all  the  re- 
cipient nations  would  become  commu- 
nistic without  such  financial  assistance. 
The  doom  prophets  cannot  substantiate 
with  facts  their  predictions  that  all  is 
lost  unless  we  continue  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  all  a  country  needs  to 
do  to  get  aid  from  the  United  States  is 
to  threaten  to  join  with  Soviet  Russia. 
If  the  country  has  been  receiving  aid 
from  us,  it  will  get  more.  If  it  has  not 
been  getting  aid,  it  will  then  receive  aid. 
That  seems  to  be  true  in  every  instance. 

The  strain  on  the  Soviet  economy  of 
building  a  war  machine  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  her  own  people  is  already  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Khruschev  has  plenty 
on  his  hands  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
growing  consumer  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  We  may  be  assured  that 
the  fiowery  talk  of  Soviet-aid  programs 
to  other  nations  will  largely  evaporate  in 
the  air  of  broken  pledges.  We  must  not 
be  intimidated  into  the  pohcy  that 
either  we  must  get  there  first  with  the 
most  giveaway  or  the  Soviets  will  beat 
us  to  the  punch.  Russia  will  find  plenty 
to  do  in  fulfilling  the  economic  require- 
ments of  her  own  domain. 

Mr.  President,  after  13  years  and  al- 
most $70  billion,  do  we  have  any  more 
friends  today  throughout  the  world  than 
we  had  at  the  end  of  the  war?  The 
answer  is  plainly  "No."  Since  World 
War  II,  communism  has  gained  a  hun- 
dred million  new  converts  yearly,  while 
we  have  failed  to  inspire  others  with  our 
ideas  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Instead 
of  trying  to  lead  other  nations  by  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  trying  to  buy  them. 

In  a  great  many  instances  when  I  have 
visited  nations  into  which  we  were  pour- 
ing our  money,  I  have  seen  signs  read- 
ing, "United  States  Get  Out."  or  "Let 
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Us  Alone."  or  "Let  Us  Run  Our  Own 
Affairs."  I  have  seen  such  signs  painted 
on  many  buildings  in  foreign  lands. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  in  many  in- 
stances our  dollars  have  subsidized  so- 
cialism and  communism  and  have  cre- 
ated in  certain  areas  more  unrest  than 
existed  prior  to  the  aid? 

Are  not  we  in  certain  instances  actu- 
ally working  against  the  interests  of 
American  industry?  After  World  War 
II,  we  gave  Japan  vast  fmancial  aid  to 
repair  her  textile  industry.  South  Caro- 
linians were  taxed  to  buy  machinery  ff-r 
these  reactivated  mills.  Today  the  same 
South  Carolinians  are  losing  money  and 
Jobs  because  of  goods  produced  on  those 
machines,  and  imported  to  this  country 
in  violation  of  voluntary  quota  controls 
set  up  by  Japan.  Bear  in  mind.  too.  Mr. 
President,  that  our  Nation  has  refused 
to  impose  any  quotas  whatsoever,  but 
has  left  it  to  Japan  to  determine  just 
what  quotas  she  would  impose.  Our 
neglected  South  American  friends  are, 
too,  buying  Japanese  textile  goods,  in- 
stead of  Sout<l<Carolina-made  textile 
goods. 

Does  anyone  actually  believe  that 
Russia  would  pour  out  over  $70  billion  in 
aid  to  other  countries,  even  to  her  own 
satellites  and  friends?  Of  course,  we 
know  that  any  Soviet  aid  is  advanced — 
or  rather,  held  out  as  a  promise — for  one 
purpose,  and  one  purpose  only;  namely, 
to  help  in  the  conversion  to  communism. 
Where  is  the  dam  Russia  promised 
Egypt?  It  has  not  yet  been  built,  and  it 
will  not  be  built. 

It  is  proposed  that  $98  million— I  refer 
now  to  only  millions  of  dollars,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  to  the  billions  of  dollars  to 
which  we  so  often  refer,  these  days — of 
our  taxpayers'  money  be  sent  to  Com- 
munist Poland.  Mr.  President,  why 
should  we  send  S98  million  of  our  tax- 
payers" money  to  Poland?  Yet  we  pro- 
pose to  hand  over  that  money  to  the 
Communist  leaders  of  Poland.  But  what 
is  happening  in  that  country?  Let  us 
remember,  too.  that  when  we  give  money 
to  these  countries,  we  pour  it  in  at  the 
top,  not  at  the  bottom:  we  just  hope  a 
little  of  it  will  trickle  down  to  the 
bottom. 

According  to  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts, freedom — even  freedom  as  it  is 
known  in  Communist  Poland — is  being 
curtailed  constantly  by  Red  directive.-?. 
There  has  been  a  tightening  of  press 
censorship  and  of  book  publication;  and, 
in  general,  there  has  been  a  stricter  fol- 
lowing of  the  Moscow  edicts.  The  press 
further  reports  that  in  the  face  of 
strong  pressures,  Poli.'^h  contacts  with  the 
West  are  being  maintained.  But  from 
reported  events  we  must  conclude  that 
we  are  losing  there,  in  spite  of — or  be- 
cause of — our  aid.  Just  now,  Gomulka 
is  telling  the  world  that  the  Russians  did 
right  when  they  brutally  crushed  the 
Hungarians  and  pulverized  Budapest. 
And  our  foreign  aid  helps  keep  Gomulka 
in  power. 

Yes,  we  have  helped  the  Hungarian 
Communists  keep  the  rebellious  citi- 
zens In  hand  by  our  contributions  to 
that  counti-y.  What  must  the  Hungarian 
patriot  think  of  our  aid  to  his  Red 
masters? 


As  for  the  $1  billion  India  is  now  seek- 
ing; it  is  interesting  to  note  a  recent  poll 
result  which  was  reported  in  our  lead- 
ing newspapers.  Tlie  poUtakers  asked 
citizens  of  New  Delhi  the  question,  "Who 
is  doing  more  to  help  the  peace  of  the 
world,  Russia  or  the  West?"  Fifty-four 
percent  of  tho.'e  questioned  were  re- 
ported to  have  thought  that  Ru.ssia  was 
doing  more,  and  18  percent  thought  the 
West  was  doing  more,  to  help  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  have  no  prior  poll  on 
this  question  for  compari' on.  so  it  Is  pure 
conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  this  aid  for  India  to  state  that  by  con- 
tinuing the  sending  of  our  dollars  to 
India,  we  can  Increase  the  percentage  of 
tho.'e  who  favor  the  West,  over  Russia. 
For  that  matter,  who  could  dispute  the 
argument,  based  on  this  poll,  that  our  aid 
had  lost  u.^  friends  in  India?  Personally, 
I  con.sider  these  percentages  more  indica- 
tive of  the  feelings  in  that  country  to- 
ward the  United  States,  with  or  without 
aid. 

It  would  be  incorrect  for  me  to  say 
that  in  the  past  our  foreign  aid  has  not 
helped  in  certain  areas  and  has  not  re- 
flected .some  credit  upon  the  United 
States.  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent administration,  to  pour  out  nearly 
$70  billion  and  not  gain  something  of 
value. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  our 
dollar  diplomacy  can  never,  and  should 
never,  be  a  substitute  for  a  policy  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  But  we  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  trying  to  resolve 
all  our  difTiculties  by  appropriating  more 
and  more  money.  When  we  find  that  we 
are  losin'r  ground  in  one  venture  or  an- 
other, our  reasoning  seems  to  have  be- 
come, then  the  way  for  us  to  succeed 
is  to  hand  out  some  more  money. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  to  whose 
articles  I  have  often  referred,  wrote  a 
very  illuminating  book  entitled.  "Will 
Dollars  Save  the  World?"  Mr.  Hazhtt 
concluded,  w  1th  facts  and  figures  to  sup- 
port his  contention,  that  dollars  cannot 
save  the  world.  One  of  his  conclu.'-ions, 
in  dealing  with  foreign  aid,  was,  in  part: 

And  It  (the  United  States)  can  do  more  for 
world  revival  by  making  its  own  economy 
sound  and  strong  and  free  than  by  trying  to 
put  temporary  props  under  economies  built 
on  the  treacherous  luuudatlons  oX  tutahiai'- 
lan  controls. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  today  our 
country  would  be  much  stronger  at  home, 
and  would  be  in  a  better  position  as  a 
leader  among  nations,  if  we  had  heeded 
the  concla.ious  Mr.  Hazlitt  gave  us 
in  1947. 

While  we  arc  urged  to  keep  up  and  to 
expand  our  high  foreign  commitments, 
the  very  flri-t  line  of  defense  in  our  own 
land — that  is,  our  National  Guard — is 
being  weakened.  The  unit  of  our  de- 
fense strength  which  is  in  each  State, 
and  is  available  for  service  in  time  of  war 
or  national  or  State  emergency,  is  to  be 
curtailed,  so  that  our  tax  dollars  can  be 
kept  flowing  to  our  foreign  friends, 
would-be  friends,  and  foes  in  other 
lands. 

We  are  told  we  must  continue  to  help 
the  Communist  leader  in  Poland.     But 


we  are  then  told  that  here  at  home  we 
must  cut  back  on  such  vital  projects  as 
hospital  construction  and  medical  re- 
search. 

We  are  admonished  that  our  tax  dol- 
lars must  be  poured  overseas,  to  stimu- 
late foreign  crop  production,  while  here 
in  our  land  our  own  farmers — certainly 
the  first  line  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture— see  farm  income  dropping,  farm 
production  dropping,  the  cost  of  living 
rising  hmhcr  and  higher,  and  more  and 
more  American  farmers  walking  help- 
less on  our  city  streets,  looking  for  work. 

In  fact,  Mr  President,  dui  ing  the  last 
year  1.800  000  farmers  left  the  farms  In 
the  United  States,  while  the  population 
was  increasing  by  approximately  3  mil- 
lion. 

I  refuse  to  go  back  home  and  tell  my 
farm  friends,  my  friends  in  the  textile 
industry,  or.  in  fact,  any  taxpayer  in 
South  Carolina,  that  although  their  load 
is  heavy,  and  no  doubt  will  become 
heavier,  it  is  absolutely  nece-ssai-y  that 
we  continue  to  use  their  tax  dollars  to 
support  foreign  ideologies  Instead.  I 
intend  to  go  home  and  tell  my  friend.s 
that  I  will  continue  to  vote  agaiii&t  and 
to  work  vigorou.'^ly  against  these  foreign 
aid  giveaways,  because  I  believe  to  do 
so  is  in  the  best  inlcresl  of  our  country. 
For  the  survival  of  America.  I  think  that 
today  nothing  is  needed  more  than  an 
end  to  foreign  aid. 

President  Elsenhower  has  recently  ve- 
toed the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958.  say- 
ing that  many  of  the  projects  included 
in  it  are  sound,  but  some  others  are  not 
justified.  In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "I  cannot  overstate  my  oppo- 
sition to  this  kind  of  waste  of  pubLc 
funds." 

The  Flood  Control  Act,  which  the 
President  calls  waste,  providts  for 
American  projects,  designed  to  help  our 
own  citizens  and  our  own  country.  Be- 
fore we  continue  to  build  dams,  dredge 
rivers,  and  promote  irrigation  and  flood 
control  projects  all  over  the  world,  can 
we  not  take  care  of  a  few  such  items  at 
home?  What  bigger  jxjrk-barrel  legis- 
lation has  there  ever  been  than  this  un- 
controlled, no-strings-attached  foreign 
aid? 

My  people  would  be  extremely  hard  to 
convince  that  all.  or  even  the  majority, 
of  President  Eisenhowers  mutual  aid 
program  is  ju.'^tified 

In  vetoing  the  Floor  Control  Act,  the 
President  said: 

It  would  authorize  4  projects  •  •  •  on 
which    adequate    repxjrts   have    not    yet    be«n 

submitted  •  •  •  It  is.  therefore,  not  poe- 
sible  to  determine  whether  their  authoriza- 
tion would  be  In  the  pvibllc  Interest.    •    •    •" 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  carried  hundreds  of  projects 
to  be  constructed  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  only  on  four  items  was  there 
not  quite  enough  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  money  is  given  to  foreign 
countries  without  any  strings  attached 
whatsoever. 

Relying  upon  Information  from  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  taxpayer  fur- 
nished the  money  to  build  a  100-mile 
stretch  of  highway  in  Thailartd  which 
was    originally    estimated    to    cost    $6ia 
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million,  but  which  has  ballooned  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $22  miUion.  or  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  orig- 
inal estimate;  and.  as  reported  by 
this  agency,  road  construction  began 
before  the  completion  of  engineering 
studies  and  cost  estimates.  I  wonder  if 
President  Eisenliower  looked  at  that  be- 
fore he  spent  tliat  amount  of  money?  I 
repeat:  Road  construction  began  t)efore 
the  completion  of  engineering  studies 
and  cost  estimates.  It  was  arranged 
that  engineering  would  proceed  concur- 
rently with  the  constr  iction.  What  can 
this  be  labeled  but  a  cltar  example  of  im- 
proper planning  and  Inadequate  reports? 
But  the  administering  agency  says  "This 
project  is  considered  fundamentally 
sound  In  concept  and  execution."  Yet, 
in  our  own  Unit<?d  States  of  America 
much  more  neces.sary  projects  are  termed 
waste.  Apparently  to  this  administra- 
tion wa.ste  and  poor  piannlnc  are  sound 
policies  when  on  foreign  soil  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer,  but  only 
become  wasteful  anc  poorly  planned 
when  they  are  for  Ami  ricans  here  in  my 
homeland. 

Mr.  President,  acco;  ding  to  informa- 
tion from  the  Internal  ional  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  United  States  tax- 
payers have  financed  two  dams  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  irngati(  n  and  flood  con- 
trol purposes.  I  assime  cotton  and 
probably  wheat  will  b?  grown  there,  in 
competition  with  our  farmers. 

We  have  financed  thr  bulldln*:  of  high- 
ways in  Jordan.  We  have  spent  millions 
to  provide  water  facLities  In  Lebanon. 
The  news  from  Lebanc  n  Is  anything  but 
heartening.  American  libraries  have 
been  burned  and  sac/ced.  Anti-Amer- 
icanism has  rim  high.  Such  are  the 
returns  of  our  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures, and  regrettably  such  reaction  is 
all  too  typical.  We  l.ave  helped  erect 
cotton  mills  and  floui  mills  in  Korea; 
and  we  have  handed  )ut  American  tax 
dollars  to  purchase  and  install  automatic 
looms  In  many,  many  foreign  textile 
mills. 

I  wonder  hew  many  of  our  citisrens 
know  that  United  State  s  Treasury  checks 
have  been  given  to  foreign  governments 
for  budget  support?  Our  municipalities 
and  States  are  strupg.ing  to  meet  cur- 
rent necessities — our  national  debt  is  go- 
ing up  and  up — yet  wo  are  told  that  we 
are  Justified  in  taking  tax  money  for 
budget  support  in  some  foreign  country. 
How  far  are  we  to  carrv  this  sort  of  reck- 
less thinking  and  spending?  Until  our 
country  is  completely  broke  and  bank- 
rupt? 

It  would  take  days  to  list  all  the  ex- 
amples of  extravagance,  waste,  and  mis- 
use of  foreign  aid  fands.  Again  and 
again  Members  of  o  ir  Congress  have 
spoken  out  against  vai  lous  aspects  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  program. 

Many  Senators  who  have  visited  for- 
eign countries  on  th''ir  return  to  the 
Senate  have  reported  in  their  visits  time 
and  time  again.  We  1  do  I  remember 
the  report  of  the  .serior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellenier],  who  reported 
to  the  Senate,  after  ti  avellng  the  world 
over,  on  the  condition  we  are  In  because 
of  our  giveaway  program  and  the  ene- 
mies we  have  in  fonngn  countries  on 
account  of  It. 
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Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  we  must 
call  a  halt  to  the  handouts,  giveaways, 
and  aid  to  foreign  nations. 

Have  my  colleagues  asked  themselves 
and  the  taxpayers  these  questions: 

Do  you  want  your  tax  dollars  to  con- 
tinue to  support  foreign  regimes  which 
say  they  are  opposed  to  communism, 
but  whose  ultimate  goal  is  identical  with 
communism,  such  as  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Yugoslavia? 

Do  you  want  our  dollars  handled  by 
a  group  of  internationalists  whose  first 
thoughts  are  for  some  foreign  Ideology, 
whose  last  thoughts — If  ever — are  of 
America  s  interests,  and  whose  goals  are 
to  see  how  many  foreign  cars  or  foreign 
textile  products  they  can  send  to  our 
country  while  our  own  people  go 
unemployed? 

Do  you  want  your  America  to  play 
poker  with  foreign  nations  in  which  we 
put  up  the  stakes  and  chronically  lose 
everything  because  the  rules  are  not  our 
own  rules  and  the  results  are  decided 
against  us  in  advance? 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  will  not  be 
brainwashed  into  accepting  foreign  aid 
as  necessary  and  in  our  own  interest 
when  actually  the  reverse  is  true.  Our 
country  is  becoming  bankrupt  at  home 
and  losing  friends  abroad,  largely  be- 
cause of  this  foreign-aid  program.  We 
are  weakening  our  Nation,  depriving  our 
citizens  of  worthwhile  projects;  and  for 
what?  To  follow  the  road  to  self- 
destruction.  I  fear. 

What  can  we  do?  At  the  moment  we 
can  render  our  taxpayers  and  our  Na- 
tion a  great  seiTice  by  refusing  to  sup- 
port this  latest  giveaway  proposal.  Next, 
we  can  begin  to  act  like  Americans  again 
and  heed  the  admonitions  and  advice 
of  our  first  President  in  his  Farewell 
Address. 

Finally,  we  can,  and  must,  turn  the 
confu.sion  and  waste  of  a  distrustful  and 
moth-eaten  foreign  policy  of  dollars  Into 
a  virile,  stable,  and  lasting  foreign 
PKjlicy  constructed  upon  mutual  protec- 
tion and  mutual  trust.  Without  such  a 
change  we  are  doomed  to  bankruptcy 
and  eventual  scorn  and  hatred  such  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  Roman 
Empire  crumbled  apart. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  plea  which 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  plea  that 
we  permit  England  to  borrow  $3,750  mil- 
hon.  I  spoke  against  it.  telling  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  we  would  never  get  the 
money  back  and  that  we  would  never  re- 
ceive interest  on  It.  As  Senators  know, 
we  did  not  charge  any  interest  for  a  long 
time.  The  first  time  interest  fell  due, 
England  came  running  to  us,  asking  us 
not  to  require  them  to  pa^  the  interest. 
We  with  a  big  heart  gave  them  that  privi- 
lege. A  bill  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  extended  the  time  per- 
mitted England  for  payment.  At  the 
same  time  England,  from  the  standpoint 
of  internal  afTairs,  was  In  far  better  shape 
financially  than  the  United  States. 

We  let  that  go  by.  That  was  another 
giveaway.  I  am  predicting  that  when  we 
collect  the  first  loan  to  England — that 
$3,750  million — It  will  be  a  cold  day  in 
August. 


Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  situation  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  yielded  the  floor  some  hour  ago  so 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
might  deliver  his  address.  At  that  time 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
recognized  at  the  termination  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  address. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  desires 
to  make  some  Insertions  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him.  I  have  a  rather  short  speech  which 
should  take  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
wait  my  turn.  The  Senator  has  been 
most  courteous  with  other  Senators.  I 
do  not  want  to  impose  upon  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  the  remarks  which  I 
have  prepared  concerning  a  different 
matter.  I  should  like  to  comment  that  I 
hope,  during  the  next  few  days,  to  an- 
swer the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  The  hour 
is  late.  I  know  not  only  the  Senators 
but  the  staff  members  are  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  long  weekend, 
so  I  shall  not  now  pursue  the  matter. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  why  we 
have  not  been  more  successful  with  our 
foreign-aid  program  and  why  few  people 
understand  it.  It  is  inconceivable  in 
this  day  and  age  that  anyone  could  be- 
lieve we  could  erect  a  wall  around  the 
United  States — that  we  could  do  with- 
out tin  from  Malaya:  that  we  could  do 
without  rubber  from  Africa,  South 
America,  and  East  India:  and  that  we 
could  do  without  other  rare  materials, 
including  oil. 

I  find  it  a  little  hard  to  understand, 
since  all  the  information  is  available, 
how  such  a  position  can  be  considered 
rational  in  this  day  and  age.  I  find  It 
hard  to  understand,  particularly  when  I 
realize  that  the  States  of  the  area  from 
which  the  Senator  comes  have  lowered 
taxes  and  given  tax  preferences  in  order 
to  bring  textile  industries  to  the  South- 
ern States  while  taking  them  away  from 
other  States. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  when  I 
know,  as  the  Senator  must  know,  that 
we  export  $20  billion  worth  of  goods 
every  year,  and  import  only  $13 'i  billion 
worth  of  goods.  This  export  program 
brings  employment  to  5li2  million  people. 
I  am  speaking  of  5' 2  million  people. 
There  is  a  recession.  No  one  is  unaware 
of  the  recession.  My  own  State  perhaps 
happens  to  be  more  favored  in  this  re- 
spect, and  for  that  we  are  truly  grateful. 
Five  and  a  half  million  people  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  if  our  export 
trade  should  cease.  That  Is  no  unsub- 
stantial amount  of  employment  to  be 
considered. 

I  cannot  quite  bring  myself  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  disregard  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world  which  are  trying 
desperately  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
things  we  have  had  so  long.  I  care  not 
whether  the  color  of  the  people  is  black, 
brown,  or  yellow.    All  one  needs  to  do  is 
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talk  with  some  of  those  people  to  find  out 
how  much  they  desire  the  things  we  have. 

I  think  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to 
point  out  that  during  my  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  I  have  had  occasion,  and  I  have 
made  the  occasion,  to  talk  with  mem- 
bers of  many  of  the  still  underprivileged 
countries,  such  as  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Sudan,  Ghana,  and  many  others.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  people  of 
those  countries  want  essentially  the 
things  which  we  wanted  bad  enough  to 
fight  for  and  bad  enough  to  cause  us 
to  stage  a  tea  party  in  Boston  Harbor. 

First  of  all.  those  people  want  a  full 
stomach,  and  with  that  the  things 
which  go  with  a  full  stomach— educa- 
tion, housing,  and  medical  facilities. 

The  second  thing  those  people  want  is 
the  right  for  their  countries  to  be  recog- 
nized as  nations  among  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  third  thing  those  people  want  is 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  in  their  own 
way  and  In  their  form  a  kind  of  self- 
government  which  satisfies  them.  We 
have  no  right  to  dictate  the  form. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  helps 
those  people  fulfill  these  three  ambi- 
tions, it  will  violate  no  long  cherished 
traditions  or  beliefs  of  its  own.  If  we 
do  so  we  will  only  build  up  our  own 
cherished  beliefs  and  ideals.  This  is 
the     essential     principle     of     American 

policy. 

President  Eisenhower  talked  about 
being  sloganed  to  death.  I  suppo.se  the 
opponents  believe  that  if  they  yell  "give- 
away" long  enough  they  will  slogan  this 
policy  to  death.  This  foreign  aid  policy 
enables  the  backward,  underdeveloped, 
underprivileged  nations  of  the  world  to 
build  themselves  up.  to  be  self-support- 
ing, and  re.sistant  to  communism.  The 
opponents  feel  if  they  call  out  "give- 
away program"  long  enough  they  will 
be  able  to  wreck  the  program.  I  think 
they  will  probably  ruin  the  last  chance 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the.<^e  great  undetermined, 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  MINING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
26,  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray]  by  request. 
Introduced  S.  3892.  This  is  the  admin- 
istration bill  to  stabilize  production  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar, 
and  tungsten  from  domestic  mines  by 
providing  for  stabilization  payments  to 
producers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of 
these  commodities. 

I  send  to  the  desk  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  amendments  to  S.  3892.  I 
do  so.  Mr.  President,  in  full  awareness 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  know 
that  our  miners  are  in  trouble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
section-by-section  analysis. 


The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows: 

On  the  nrst  page,  between  lines  2  and  3. 
Insert  "'Htle  I." 

On  the  first  page,  line  3,  strike  out  "That 
this"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1. 
This." 

On  page  7,  line  21.  strike  out  "act"  and 
insert  In  lieu  .hereof    title.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Intert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"Tm-E  II 

"Sec.  21.  There  Is  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year.  beglnnlnR  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1&59.  an  amount  equal  to 
70  percent  of  the  grow  receipt*  from  duties 
Imposed  und  -r  paragraphs  391.  392.  393  and 
394  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 
during  the  p<  rlod  January  1  to  December  31. 
both  Inclusive,  preceding  the  beginning  of 
each  such  fl.scal  year.  Such  simis  shall  be 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  main- 
tained In  a  si'parate  fund  that  shall  be  used 
by  the  St'cre^ary  aa  provided  In   this  title. 

■Sec  22  In  addition  to  any  payments  un- 
der title  I  of  thla  act,  the  SecreUry  shall 
make  limited  tonnage  payments,  upon  pres- 
entation of  f^vldence  satl.-^^ factory  to  him  of 
a  sale  of  newly  nrlned  ores,  or  concentrates 
produced  therefrom — 

"(1)    to  producers  of  lead. 

"(a)  as  long  as  the  market  price  for  com- 
mon lead  at  New  York.  N.  Y  .  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  U  at  or  below  14*4  cents 
per  pound,  ut  the  rate  of  l  6875  cents  per 
pound  on  not  to  exceed  350  tons  per  quar- 
ter j>er  producer;  or 

"(b)  as  long  as  the  market  price  Is  above 
14^4  cents  p?r  pound  but  Ls  below  17  cents 
per  pound,  at  the  rate  prcivlded  In  preced- 
ing clause  (lO  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  amoiuit  by  which  t\\c\\ 
market  price  exceeds  14^4  cent.s  per  pound, 
on  not  to  exceed  350  Ions  per  quarter  per 
producer;  and 

"(c)  no  pnyment  shall  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  producers  of 
lead  when  fuch  market  price  Is  equal  to. 
or  exceeds.  17  cents  per  pound,  and 

"(2)   tti  pruUuccrs  of  zinc. 

"(a)  as  long  as  the  market  price  for  prime 
western  zinc  at  East  St.  I.ouls,  111  .  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Is  at  or  below  12'i 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  rate  of  0  9625  cents 
per  pound  on  not  to  exceed  350  tons  per 
quarter  per  producer;  or 

"(b)  Jis  long  as  .such  nrarket  price  Is  above 
12%  cents  per  pound  but  Is  below  144  cents 
per  pound,  ut  the  rate  provided  In  precetllnn 
clause  (a)  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
55  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
market  price  exceeds  12^4  cents  per  pound, 
on  not  to  exceed  350  tons  per  quarter  per 
producer;  and 

"(c)  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  the 
provisions  i<f  this  section  to  producers  of 
zinc  when  such  market  price  Is  equal  to  or 
exceeds   14 'm    cents  per  pound. 

"Sec.  23  Out  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  not  expended 
under  the  provisions  of  section  22  the  Sec- 
retary may — 

"  (1 )  under  such  terms  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  h<!  may  deem  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary, make  loans  for  financing  and  re- 
financing operations  of  (Including  standby 
opcratlon.s) .  and  for  maintaining,  replacing, 
repairing,  find  equipping  and  reequlpplng. 
mlneral-prc'duclng  facilities  In  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories,  and  possessions,  and 
for  research  Into  the  basic  problems  of  min- 
eral production;  and  any  such  loan — 

"(a)  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  of  not 
less   than   3    per  centum   per   annum: 

"(b)  shall  mature  In  not  more  than  10 
years; 

"(c)  shall  be  made  only  In  cases  where 
necessary  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms,  and 


•*(d>  may  be  modified  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
Interest,  time  of  payment  of  any  Installment 
of  principal,  or  terms  of  security,  and 

"(2)  provide  for  such  programs  of  research 
by  public  or  private  organizations,  jther  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government,  or 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  domestic  mineral  resources  of 
the  United  States,  lU  Territories,  and  pot- 
sessions." 

The  .sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Allott  is  as  follows: 
Section -BT-SicTiON  Analtsxs 

Section  21  of  title  II  appropriates  on  ft 
continuing  ba«U.  available  until  expended, 
70  percent  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc  ores,  concentrates 
and  minerals.  Such  revenues,  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $10  million  per  year,  would 
be  placed  In  a  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  provided  In  sections  23 
and  23 

Section  22  provides,  in  addition  to  the  sta- 
bilization payments  authorized  by  title  I, 
limited  tonnage  payments  to  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc.  The  payments  authorized  by 
this  section,  In  conjunction  with  the  pay- 
ments authorized  by  title  I.  will  result  In  a 
return  to  producers,  on  a  limited  quantity  of 
their  production,  equal  to  the  return  they 
would  receive  were  the  price  of  lead  17  cents 
per  pound  and  the  price  of  zinc  14 >]  cents 
per  pound. 

Section  22  (1)  provides  for  payments  to 
producers  of  lead  of  1  6875  cents  per  pound 
when  the  market  price  Is  at  or  below  14.75 
cents  per  pound.  This  represents  the  his- 
toric mine  share  on  this  Increase  In  market 
price,  that  Is.  75  percent  of  the  difference 
between  14  75  and  17  cents  per  pound  Such 
payments  would  be  made  on  the  first  350 
tons  production  per  quarter  of  each  domes- 
tic producer  of  lead.  At  such  times  as  the 
price  Is  above  14  75  cents  per  p>ound  but  be- 
low 17  cents  per  pound,  the  limited  tonnage 
payment  would  be  appropriately  reduced. 
The  payments  wcjuld  be  suspended  during 
such  periods  as  the  market  price  was  equal 
to  or  exceeded  17  cents  per  povmd. 

Section  22  (2)  provides  for  payments  to 
producers  of  zinc  of  0  9625  cent  per  pound 
when  the  market  price  Is  at  12  75  cents  per 
pound  or  below.  This  Is  equal  to  55  percent 
of  the  difference  between  12  75  cents  per 
pound  and  14  76  cents  per  pound.  This 
represents  the  historic  mine  share  on  this 
lncrea.se  In  market  price.  Such  payments 
would  be  made  on  the  first  350  tons  per  quar- 
ter of  the  production  of  each  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  zinc.  At  such  times  as  the  price 
is  above  12.76  cents  per  pound  but  below 
14  50  cents  per  pound,  the  limited  tonnage 
payment  would  be  appropriately  reduced. 
The  payments  would  be  suspended  for  such 
periods  as  the  market  price  was  equal  to  or 
exceeded  14  50  cents  per  pound. 

Section  23  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use 
the  remaining  funds  not  required  for  limited 
tonnage  payments  under  section  22  for  (1) 
loans  for  financing  and  refinancing  of  (In- 
cluding standby  operations),  and  for  main- 
taining, replacing,  repairing,  equipping,  and 
re-equlpplng  mineral-producing  facilities  In 
th-i  United  States,  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  research  Into  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  mineral  production:  and  (2)  pro- 
visions for  such  research  programs  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mineral  resources. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  own  State,  and 
in  tho.se  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  the 
effects  have  been  drastic.  We  literally 
have  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  once 
proud,  but  now  rotting,  mining  towns. 
Unemployment  and  other  economic  ef- 
fects are  not  limited  to  the  miners  alone. 


The  Impact  was  feTt  throughout  the 
coiTununities  basically  dependent  upon 
mining  income.  Tl.en  it  was  felt 
through  the  supplv  industries  and 
related  processing  g  oups.  It  can  be- 
come a  blight  upon  a  whole  State  and 
an  entire  region. 

Mr.  President,  our  :niners  cannot  hold 
even  to  hope  much  longer.  The  lead 
and  zinc  industry'  haf  sought  relief  from 
the  Congress,  the  TanfT  Commission  and 
the  administration  year  after  year — 
and  particularly  in  the  past  5  years. 
Notwithstanding  unanimous  findings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  two  occasions 
that  substantial  damage  from  imports 
is  resulting,  the  lead -zinc  industry  re- 
mains without  relie:',  other  than  the 
temporary  a.ssi.stance  of  stockpiling  for 
the  Nation's  defense. 

Many  of  our  Icsd-zlnc  mines  are 
closed.  That,  by  the  way,  includes 
most  of  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1957,  th>'  domestic  miners 
were  producing  at  tne  annual  rate  of 
approximately  600. OOi)  tons  of  zinc  and 
355,000  tons  of  lead.  The-^e  rates  now 
have  been  reduced  to  about  420.000  tons 
of  zinc  and  270.000  t<  ns  of  lead.  There 
is  no  improvement — and  httle  help — in 
sight. 

Where  there  is  litte  or  no  continuing 
operation,  there  is  liUle  incentive,  and 
no  funds  for  the  resiarch  and  develop- 
ment work  which  might  bring  our 
miners  closer  to  a  po-ition  of  true  com- 
petition with  foreign  mines. 

My  bill  provides.  I  believe,  a  formula 
which  can  revive  thi  hope.s  of  miners; 
give  them  the  help  they  need;  bring 
them  a  chance  to  build  for  a  future. 
Together  with  the  a  iministration  pro- 
PKD.sal  it  will  make  po.ssible  a  stable, 
profitable  mining  industry  without  inter- 
fering unduly  with  our  foreign  policy  or 
with  the  mineral  economies  of  our  for- 
eign friends. 

Briefly,  my  formula  would  provide 
that  70  percent  of  'he  revenues  from 
lead  and  zinc  tariff.'  would  po  into  a 
special  fund  from  wiiich  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  make  payments  in 
addition  to  the  stabilization  payments 
he  has  proposed,  on  a  limited  tonnage 
ba.sis.  to  give  our  miners  the  equivalent 
of  a  17-cent  price  for  lead  and  a  14 '2- 
cent  price  for  zinc.  Based  on  tariff  re- 
ceipts in  1956  it  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $10  million  would  be  avail- 
able thus  to  support  'he  first  350  tons  of 
production  of  lead  md  zinc  for  each 
producer  at  the  equi\alent  of  14 '2  cents 
for  zinc  and  17  cent;  a  pound  for  lead. 
My  best  infoi-matioii  is  that  approxi- 
mately ht.lf  of  the  moneys  derived  from 
tariffs  would  be  required  for  these  pro- 
duction payments. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  balance 
would  be  used  for  res(?arch  and  for  loans 
for  financing  and  lefinancing  mining 
operations,  including  standby  opera- 
tions, maintenance,  ri'placement  and  re- 
pair of  equipment,  and  reequipment  of 
mininrr  operations  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ^resident,  in  my  opinion  this  pro- 
vision of  my  bill  wotild  establish  a  very 
necessary  program  for  the  domestic 
mining  industry.  We  have  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  we  have 
the  ongoing  research  programs  of  the 


Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  They  make  real  contributions 
to  the  strength  of  the  economy.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  gap,  both  in  research — 
particularly  applied  research  on  min- 
erals— and  in  the  assistance  of  financing 
to  small  mine  projects.  My  bill  would 
fill  this  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  sources 
of  our  domestic  lead-zinc  production  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
This  table  is  taken  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  lead-zinc  of  April 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Table  32 — Lead  plus  zinc:  Mine  prodiiction 
in  the  United  State/',  by  mines  classified  by 
size  of  output,  1956  ' 
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thiir  content  of  nirlals  other  than  lead  plus  zinc. 

Pouroc:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Burciiu  o(  -Mines. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  particular  table,  which 
is  numbered  table  32.  shows  that  557  of 
the  mines  in  the  United  States  or  80 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  mines, 
produce  less  than  500  tons  of  ore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  table 
that  in  1956  there  were  696  lead-zinc 
mines  in  this  country.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  or  80  percent  of  them 
produced  only  3  p>ercent  of  the  total 
production.  At  the  other  extreme,  37 
mines,  or  5.3  percent  of  them  produced 
the  73.4  p>ercent  of  the  total  lead-zinc 
production  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
duction payments  authorized  by  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  are  designed 
primarily  to  assist  the  90  i>ercent  of  our 
lead-zinc  producers  who  .produced  m 
1956  approximately  16  percent  of  the 
total  900,000  short  tons  of  lead  and  zinc. 
Of  course,  these  payments  would  not  be 
restricted  to  these  small  producers,  but 
would  be  of  particular  importance  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  these  pay- 
ments in  addition  to  those  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  apply  to  sucli 
a  small  percentage  of  the  production  of 
this  country  that  the  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic price,  the  world  market  price,  and 
accordingly  on  the  economies  of  our 
neighbors,  would  not  be  significant. 

In  1956  this  country  consumed  ap- 
proximately 1,200,000  tons  of  lead  of 
which  460,000  was  imported.  For  the 
same  period  we  consumed  approximate^' 
1    million    tons   of   zinc.     Our   imports 


were  732,000  tons.  The  effective  ad 
valorem  tariff  for  lead  ores  was  6.2  per- 
cent and  metal,  11.7  percent.  For  zinc, 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  was  12.3  per- 
cent on  ores  and  5.9  percent  on  metals. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  tariff 
revenues  produced  approximately  $18,2 
million.  Of  that  amount  30  percent  is 
presently  dhected  to  the  use  of  in- 
creasing exportation  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  products  tmder 
Section  32  of  Public  Law  320  of  the  74th 
Congress,  section  7,  U.  S.  C,  page  612. 

There  is  adequate  precedent  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  I  have  proposed  here  in  the 
well-known  wool  plan  and  m  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Public  Law  320.  It 
has  been  proven  to  work  in  this  field,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  work  here. 
If  it  will  work  for  lead  and  zinc,  it  may 
well  work  for  some  of  our  other  hard- 
hit  mineral  industries,  but  the  lead-zinc 
situation  is  particularly  susceptible  to — 
and  in  need  of — this  kind  of  relief. 

From  the  testimony  presented  before 
our  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee by  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
other  mineral -producing  countries  in  the 
Americas  would  have  no  substantial  ob- 
jection to  relief  for  our  mining  industry 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  Secretary 
Seaton  and  the  administration.  I  believe 
that  their  views  would  not  be  greatly  dif- 
ferent if  this  proposal  were  added  to  the 
program  submitted  by  Secretary  SeatOTi 
for  the  administration. 

Many  of  the  domestic  producers  of  lead 
and  zmc,  moreover,  have  objected  to  the 
administration  proposal  primarily  on 
two  grounds:  First,  that  the  stabilization 
price  suggested  is  too  low;  and,  second, 
that  an  industry  which  is  dejjendent  on 
seeking  appropriations  annually  from 
the  Government  cannot  be  truly  char- 
acterized as  a  stable  one.  My  proposal 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
both  those  criticisms.  In  short,  it  would 
aid  those  miners  most  injured  and  will 
have  a  minimal  impact  on  our  foreign 
relations. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  other  body  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istration proposal  for  stabilizing  our 
mming  production  which,  with  the  pro- 
visions I  have  offered,  will  provide  an 
honest  and  effective  program  to  put  our 
miners  m  a  position  where  they  can  again 
make  a  living  from  their  chosen  oc- 
cupation. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  by  Prof.  Seymour  E.  Harris,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  economics  department 
of  Harvard  University.  The  letter  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
29,  1958,  and  in  it  Professor  Harris  criti- 
cizes the  economic  program  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administratory  and  urges  a  tax 
cut,  along  with  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  redevelopment  and 
school  construction. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Administration  Economics:  A  Critical 
Appraisal 

We  have  now  had  10  months  of  a  recession, 
10  months  of  a  declining  economy.  Histori- 
ans of  the  cycle  tell  us  that  a  turning  point 
generally  comes  within  a  year  of  the  Initial 
decline.  Perhaps  this  command  of  history 
explains  the  reluctance  of  the  administration 
to  take  positive  measures  to  reverse  buslnes.s 
trends.  But  the  administration  may  be 
gambling  too  much  on  the  laws  of  history. 

00  far  the  antirecession  measures  have  been 
Inadequate;  and  most  of  those  taken  have 
been  forced  upon  the  reluctant  administra- 
tion by  a  Democratic  Conc^ress,  or  have  been 
automatic  results  of  bullt-tn  flexibility,  for 
example,  the  decline  of  the  tax  receipts  with 
redxiced  Income  and  the  rise  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Even  defense  expenditures  are  not  rising 
substantially.  D:splte  the  Insecure  state  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  recession,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  not  spending  more  on  security  In 
calendar  year  1950  than  In  1957.  We  have 
the  word  of  the  chief  finance  oflicer  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  this. 

In  fact,  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  does 
not  suggest  a  rise  of  Federal  outlays  of  more 
than  $2  billion  and  certainly  not  more  than 

93  billion  for  the  calendar  year  1958.  (I  ex- 
clude the  rise  of  transfer  payments  like  un- 
employment compensation.)  Even  these 
estimates  take  account  of  the  probable  out- 
lays under  the  road  program,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  the  Housing  Act.  the 
Commodity  Facilities  Act,  and  proposed  legis- 
lation on  area  redevelopment  and  education. 

1  do  not  believe  these  estimates  are  un- 
generous. If  the  administration  has  other 
estimates,  they  have  never  revealed  them. 
Is  It  not  about  time  that  the  administration 
gave  the  country  a  monthly  estimate  of  ex- 
pected help  from  reduction  of  taxes,  increase 
of  expenditures,  etc. — In  fact  a  survey  the 
first  of  the  month  of  the  trends  In  the 
economy? 

What  Is  the  administration  afraid  of? 
Indeed,  they  underestimated  revenue  for 
fiscal  year  1959  by  several  billions.  Had 
they  shown  historical  sense  at  this  point, 
they  would  not  have  made  this  mistake.  In 
addition,  expenditures  will  rise  by  a  few 
billion  beyond  their  January  1957  estimate 
for  fiscal  1959.  They  seem  to  be  scared  of 
the  rising  deficit. 

But  they  should  have  learned  a  long  time 
ago,  as  most  economists  and  an  Increasing 
group  of  businessmen  have  learned,  that 
the  way  to  keep  a  deficit  down  is  to  raise  in- 
come; and  the  way  to  Increase  Income  Is  for 
the  Oovernment  to  reduce  taxes  and  increase 
•pending — in  the  midst  of  a  recession.  A 
continued  economic  decline  can  only  further 
Increase  the  deficit. 

We  are  losing  Income  at  the  rate  of  930 
to  980  billion  a  year.  Is  Inactivity 
supportable  under  these  conditions?  Each 
month    the    admlntttration    waits,    we    lose 

94  billion  and  perhaps  about  700.000  man> 
years  of  employment.  We  do  not  deal  with 
a  leak  In  a  tank  by  allowing  the  water  to 
escape;  we  plug  the  hole. 

We  lose  this  Income  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  public  services  that 
need  attention — housing,  care  of  the  un- 
employed, urban  redevelopment,  school  con- 
Btructlon.  and  river  development. 

The  Oovernment  should  favor  especially 
the  expenditures  that  yield  the  largest  re- 
turns In  the  shortest  period  both  In  stimu- 
lating the  economy  and  helping  those  In 
distress  On  this  score  aid  for  unemployment 
compensation  funds,  redevelopment,  and 
school  and  college  construction  stand  high. 
Those  who  are  fearful  of  large  public  ex- 
penditures can  be  appeased  by  selecting  out- 


lays that  put  the  smallest  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  namely,  loans  and  guaranties 
against  grants,  small  subsidies  for  loans 
against  outright  grants. 

We  expect  a  greater  degree  of  Interven- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  than  we  have 
had  so  far.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
reversed  Us  policy.  Tot  this  we  give  them 
credit.  But  the  reversal  was  slow  In  coming 
and  has  not  been  aggressive  enouph.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  reduce  discount  rales 
or  even  make  possible  the  reduction  of  bor- 
rowing by  member  banks.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  rise  of  several  billion  dollars  in  the 
reserves  of  member  banks.  Inclusive  of  ex- 
cess reserve!. 

The  open  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reseive  have  been  most  inadequate.  They 
are  excessively  concerned  over  the  dangers  of 
Inflation. 

The  present  danger  Is  recession  We  can- 
not aari.ird  to  lose  face  In  the  one  area 
where  we  are  still  strong — a  well-functioning 
economy.  Hence  let  us  be  bold  In  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

How  silly  are  these  buying  campaigns, 
those  appeals  to  labor  and  capital  to  be  sac- 
rificial, the  attempts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  shift  the  responsibilities  for  recovery 
to  the  weakened  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and.  to  the  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest, operations,  of  the  private  economy. 

A  saturation  of  the  capital  market  con- 
trlbu'.cd  to  the  recession;  but  Just  as  a  dear 
money  policy  and  a  changeover  from  an  ex- 
cess of  spending  to  an  excess  of  receipts  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  aggravated  the  recession 
and  helped  hasten  it.  so  a  drastic  reversal 
of  these  policies  will  soften  the  blows  of 
recession. 

Sftmoits  E   Harris. 

ChaiTTtian  of  the  Econornicx  Depart- 
ment at  Harvard   University. 
Caubridgi:,  Mass. 


MR.  CYRUS  S.  EATON 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  Mr. 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  successful  industrialists  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  He  Is  an  active  spirit 
in  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  great 
Portsmouth  Steel  Co.  Companies  with 
which  he  is  associated  own  large  iron  ore 
deposits  in  eastern  Canada. 

He  is  active  in  the  direction  of  sev- 
eral coal  companies.  His  industrial  in- 
terests are  widespread,  and  he  has  had 
great  success  as  an  American  capitalist. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  his  Indus- 
trial empire  amounts  to  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion, and  his  personal  fortune  is  undoubt- 
edly numbered  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

But  It  Is  not  by  these  financial  tests 
alone  that  Cyrus  Eaton  haa  won  wide- 
spread recognition  and  respect.  He  has 
also  made  many  civic  and  philanthropic 
contributions  to  American  communities. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
great  financial  and  industrial  career  for 
himself;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  some- 
what unique,  in  that  he  speaks  his  mind 
freely  on  many  Issues,  and  frequently 
expresses  unpopular  opinions.  He  is  the 
type  of  free-wheeling  capitalist  of  the 
stripe  of  such  men  in  the  past  as  the 
late  Senator  James  Couzens,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Prank  A.  Vanderlip.  tf  New 
York.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Mr.  Eaton  believes  strongly  in  the  cap- 
italistic system  under  which  he  has  pros- 
pered and  under  which  he  has  made  such 
a  great  success.     He  believes,  however. 


In  a  purified  capitalism,  and  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  speak  out  in  support 
of  reforms  which  he  believes  would  be 
proper. 

There  Is  no  question  either  of  his  loy- 
alty to  his  country. 

Recently  Mr.  Eaton  has  in  a  number 
of  instances  expressed  himself  upon  In- 
ternational relations.  I  have  frequently 
disagreed  with  him  in  the  positions  he 
has  taken.  Mr.  Eaton  has  upon  occa- 
sion advocated  the  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China,  whereas  I.  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  group  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million,  have  actively  opposed 
the  recognition  of  Communist  China  and 
her  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Eaton  and  I  have  exchanged  cor- 
respondence, in  which  each  of  us  has 
ar.qucd  his  respective  point  of  view. 

More  recently  Mr.  Eaton  has  believed 
that  there  should  be  a  cultural  rap- 
proachement  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Rusia.  I  have  felt  that  he 
was  much  more  trusting  in  his  point  of 
view  about  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
Russia  than  I  have  been,  and  I  have 
expressed  myself  in  this  connection  to 
him.  I  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  Is 
out  to  conquer  the  world  and  that  her 
rulers  cannot  be  reUed  upon  to  keep  their 
agreements. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Eaton  appeared 
on  a  nationwide  television  program,  when 
he  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Mike  Wallace. 
During  the  course  of  the  telecast,  he 
urged  that  the  United  States  and  Russia 
should  try  to  get  together.  Later  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  very  critical  man« 
ner  about  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Let  me  say  in  this  connection 
that  I  believe  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  frequently  been  unjustly 
criticized,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  what  Mr.  Elaton  has  said 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  what  his  per- 
sonal experience  has  been. 

Very  soon  after  he  appeared  on  the 
program,  however,  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  asked  for  equal 
time  in  which  to  reply  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and 
its  counsel  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  stated  that  a  subpena  had  l>een 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, ordering  Mr.  Eaton's  presence  be- 
fore that  committee. 

I  shall  not  make  any  comments  about 
the  motives  behind  the  signing  of  the 
subpena.  except  to  say  that  Its  eflect 
was  undoubtedly  to  cast  public  suspicion 
upon  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Eaton  and 
to  work  damage  upon  his  reputation. 
I  believe  that  this  was  a  great  mistake. 

While  I  am  not  an  Intimate  of  Mr. 
Eaton's,  I  have  watched  his  career  for 
many  years  and  respect  him  highly  as 
a  man  and  a  friend.  I  believe  him  to 
be  in  the  true  essence  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can and  a  man  who  in  his  business  and 
social  life  has  made  great  contributions 
to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our 
country. 

I  think  it  Is  wrong  to  call  the  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  of  citizens  into  question 
simply  because  they  express  unpopular 
views,  however  much  we  may  differ  with 
them.  To  do  so  is  to  poison  the  wells 
of  free  discussion  and  prevent  an  honest 
clash  of  opinion,  from  which  the  waters 
of  truth  may  flow. 


Particularly  should  the  agents  of  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  power  and  prestige, 
refrain  from  actions  which  directly  or 
by  imputation  cast  doubt  upon  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  dare  to  criticize  the 
Government. 

Freedom  owes  many  debts  to  those 
who  have  dared  to  speak  out  for  what 
they  believe,  to  the  dissenters,  and.  on 
occasions,  to  the  critics  of  Government 
itself.  Truth  is  served  when  we  debate 
the  i.ssues  on  their  merits  and  do  not 
impute  a  lack  of  patriotism  to  those  who 
differ  with  us. 

I  hope  these  basic  American  principles 
may  be  kept  more  clearly  in  mind,  and 
that  the  perhaps  impetuous,  but  I  be- 
lieve ill-considered,  action  initiated 
against  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  may  be  recon- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  reversed, 
so  that  the  subpena  which  has  been 
signed  will  not  be  served,  and  that  the 
committee  will  allow  its  better  judgment 
to  influence  it  and  will  withdraw  the 
subpena.  In  my  judgment,  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  be  served  if  the  com- 
mittee were  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  upon  his  very 
reasonable,  well -considered  statement 
relating  to  the  serving  of  a  subpena  upon 
Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  subpena  has  not. 
In  fact,  been  served;  the  subpena  has 
been  signed  and  held  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then.  I  should 
say  the  intent  to  serve  the  subpena,  or 
at  least  the  sipning  of  it,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  serving  it  up>on  Mr.  Eaton. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
clearly  pointed  out  his  differences  in 
point  of  view  with  Mr.  Eaton  on  cer- 
tain crucial  matters,  but  has  also  pointed 
with  equal  clarity  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  right  of  dissent  in  a  free 
country. 

I  myself  am  not  so  trusting  of  the 
Russians  as  Mr.  Eaton  appears  to  be. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  Eaton  is  attempting 
to  encourage,  at  lesist  in  some  areas  of 
endeavor,  a  cooperative  exchange  and 
cooperative  participation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
fields  of  science,  education,  and  other 
matters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  are  the  very 
fields,  are  they  not.  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  urged  that 
we  develop  relationships  with  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  much  more 
skeptical  than  is  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  about  the  possibility  of 
gain  from  these  exchanges,  because 
frankly  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  will 
be  a  blind  alley.  But  I  will  not  con- 
demn Dwight  Eisenhower  as  unpatriotic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  so  well  put  it,  the  areas 
in  which  Mr.  Eaton  has  encouraged  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  are  in 
full  accord  with  announced  public  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  ol  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Eaton  has  seen  fit  to  make  adverse  com- 
ment relating  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  not  a  statement  in 
which  I  myself  find  any  pleasure  or 
which  I  can  entertain  any  feeling  of 
support. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Neither  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  that  abundantly  clear. 

But  I  surely  feel  that  Mr.  Eaton  has 
a  right  to  criticize  whomever  he  wishes. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  tests  of  Ameri- 
can loyalty  is  whether  one  has  the  cour- 
age to  be  critical  on  occasion.  Anybody 
can  be  a  "yes-man."  The  danger  in  the 
United  States  is  not  from  those  who 
criticize,  but  from  those  who  go  along 
happily,  and  sometimes  rather  naively, 
accepting  everything  that  is  offered  as 
if  it  were  the  truth. 

This  country  was  established  by  men 
and  women  who  were  willing  to  chal- 
lenge existing  authority.  When  one 
challenges  existing  authority  in  a  peace- 
ful and  constructive  manner,  he  is  not 
engaging  in  anything  which  is  unworthy 
of  the  American  tradition  or  of  our 
great  American  heritage.  It  was  Vol- 
taire who  said : 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

Voltaire  was  one  of  the  great  philos- 
ophers of  what  we  may  well  term  the 
democratic  freedoms.  What  Mr.  Eaton 
has  said  is  something  with  which  many 
Americans  will  not  agree.  I  suppose  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  do  not  agree 
with  his  statement  relating  to  the  FBI. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  as  one  Senator,  I 
shall  defend  his  right  to  say  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  agency  of  the 
Government  is  immune  from  criticism. 
Surely  if  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
immune  from  criticism;  if  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation  can  take  criti- 
cism, without  his  critics  being  called  dis- 
loyal, or  without  any  inference  of  their 
disloyalty;  then.  Indeed,  the  Bureaus  of 
Government — and  I  underscore  the 
words  "Bureaus  of  the  Government" — 
can  take  criticism,  even  when  it  is  not 
popular,  or  fair.  In  this  instance,  I  re- 
gret that  the  criticism  was  as  pointed 
a#  it  was. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  congratulate  him 
again  upon  his  characteristic  sourage 
and  his  sense  of  personal  integrity  in 
these  matters. 

I  greatly  regretted  reading  In  the 
press  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  the  other  body 
was  contemplating  the  issuance  of  a 
subpena  to  be  served  upon  a  distin- 
guished, reknowned  philanthropist,  in- 
dustrialist, and  fine  American  citizen — 
and  a  man  for  whom  I  have  great  per- 
sonal respect. 

I  believe  the  Government  must  be 
very  careful  how  it  exercises  its  power. 
We  In  the  legislative  branch  frequently 
criticize  the  executive  for  what  we  call 
Its  abuse  of  power.  Then  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  abuse  the  author- 
ity which  we  have.  The  best  way  to  be 
careful  is  to  exercise  restraint — con- 
structive, cautious  restraint. 


In  this  instance,  I  think  It  would  be 
well,  as  the  Senator  from  Blinois  has 
said,  for  everyone  to  pause  a  moment 
and  to  consider  the  implications  of  the 
proposed  action  in  terms  of  serving  a 
subpena. 

I  hope  not  only  that  the  subpena  will 
not  be  served,  but  also  that  those  who 
are  in  responsible  positions  will  make  it 
clear  that  in  America  there  is  room  for 
disagreement;  there  is  room  for  dis- 
sent; there  is  room  for  active  debate. 

In  fact,  not  only  is  there  room  for 
them,  but  the  American  society  requires 
them.  We  must  preserve  the  three  D's 
of  democracy — discussion,  debate,  and 
dissent.  If  we  lose  any  of  them,  the 
country  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  has  said  exactly 
what  I  would  have  expected  from  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  Sun.  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  all  relating  to  the 
subpena,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  21,  1958) 

Is  Ctbus  Eaton  Dn-American? 

In  this  capitalist  Nation,  few  capitalists 
can  equal  Cyrus  Eaton,  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
extent  of  the  domain  he  dominates.  In 
railroads  he  controls  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
In  iron  ore  the  famous  Steep  Rock  Mines 
of  Canada  and  vast  dep>oslts  in  Labrador,  In 
steel  the  flourUhlng  Portsmouth  Steel  Co.. 
and  In  coal  two  major  companies.  He  Is  a 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminat- 
ing Co.,  and  a  trvistee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  has  risen  quite  far  for  a  man 
who  began  life  as  a  meter -reader  for  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  gas  company. 

It  Is  rather  comical  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Eaton  has  now  been  subpenaed  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Its  chairman,  Representative  Francis  Wal- 
TER,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  apparently 
took  umbrage  at  some  recent  comments  of 
Eaton's  which  (1)  urged  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviets,  (2)  criticized  the  public 
adulation  of  the  FBI  as  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency. In  a  free  society,  to  glorify  the  police. 
Both  points  of  view  are  defensible,  and  even 
if  they  were  not,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
utter  them. 

We  haven't  agreed  with  many'  of  Eaton's 
positions,  but  we  think  it  Is  a  very  healthy 
thing,  and  a  heartening  afllrmatlon  of  the 
pluralistic  nature  of  our  society,  to  have  so 
wealthy  a  man  taking  such  unorthodox  and 
nonconformist  positions.  Go  right  on  speak- 
ing your  mind,  Cyrus. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  22,  1958] 

TTRANNT    BT    SlTBPXNA 

The  summoning  of  Cyrus  Eaton  by  the 
House  Comnilttee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities is  an  act  of  tyranny  which  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  by  any  free  people.  Mr.  Eaton, 
a  major  Industrialist  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
expressed  In  a  recent  television  Interview 
some  opinions  critical  in  general  of  what 
he  called  Government  "snooping"  and  In 
particular  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. In  a  television  address  on  Monday 
evening  attacking  Mr.  Eaton,  Richard  Arens. 
staff  director  of  the  committee,  declared  that 
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"Chairman  Walttr  recently  signed  a  sub- 
pena  for  Mr.  Eaton's  appearance  before  the 
committee  at  an  appropriate  time." 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  mnrlc 
well  this  abus«  of  the  power  which  It  has 
conferred  on  Its  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr. 
Eaton  was  not  subpenaed  because  the  com- 
naittee  believes  he  has  InXormatlon  which  will 
help  It  In  framing  legislation;  It  is  equally 
clear  that  he  was  not  subpenaed  because  the 
committee  values  his  advice.   •    •    • 

The  effect  •  •  •  of  this  kind  of  reprisal 
Is  to  inhibit  free  speech.  It  will  not.  of 
course.  Intimidate  Cyrus  Eaton;  but  It  may 
well  Intimidate  many  others  less  eminent 
and  less  courageous.  It  Is  a  kind  of  reprisal 
wholly  outside  the  proper  powers  of  any 
Congressional  committee  and  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  United  States  Constitution. 
If  other  members  of  Mr.  Walter's  commit- 
tee do  not  have  enough  good  sense  and 
understanding  of  American  Institutions  to 
restrain  their  chairman  and  quash  this  out- 
rageous subpena.  then  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  better  do  It 
for  them. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  endorse  everything 
that  Mr.  Eaton  says  In  order  to  defend  his 
right  to  express  his  views.  When  Ameri- 
cans say  with  pride  that  theirs  is  a  free 
country  they  mean,  above  all  else,  that 
Americans  are  free  to  say  what  they  please 
about  their  Government — or  about  anything 
else — without  fear  of  being  called  to  account 
for  their  opinions  by  any  governmental  au- 
thority. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  World-Telegram  of  May 
22.    19581 

This  Is  Freedom  op  Speech? 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  subpenaed  Cyrus  Eaton,  the 
Cleveland  capitalist,  to  explain  why  he  said 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
other  Government  agencies  snoop  too  much 
on  the  American  citizenry. 

The  committee  counsel,  Richard  Arens, 
said  Mr.  Eaton  was  summoned  because  the 
Communists  had  seized  on  his  remarks  and 
were  circulating  them  throughout  the  world 
to   Americas  disadvantage. 

So  what?  Perhaps  Mr.  Eaton's  statement 
wasn't  100  percent  sound,  but  he  has  a  right 
to  his  opinion.  He  was  wholly  within  his 
rights  in  exercising  an  old  American  pre- 
rogative— that  of  freedom  of  speech.  If  this 
right  is  denied  or  penalized,  the  Commies  are 
quite  capable  of  circulating  that  around  the 
world,  too. 

If  what  Mr.  Eaton  has  said  makes  us  look 
bad  abroad,  that  is  regrettable.  But  his 
words  couldn't  make  us  look  any  worse  than 
the  foolish  reaction  of  this  House  committee. 

[From    the    Milwaukee    Journal    of   May   21, 

1958) 

Cyrtia  S.  Eaton  Is  an  Industrialist  and  a 
rugged  individualist. 

He  says  what  he  thinks.  His  statements, 
whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not,  are  usu- 
ally refreshing  and  often  pungent. 

Now.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Eaton  Is  to  be 
hauled  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  answer  for  some  highly 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the  FBI. 

The  ground  for  the  summons  Is  dangerous 
and  absurd. 

As  the  great  dissenter.  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  said : 

"If  there  is  any  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attach- 
ment than  any  other.  It  Is  the  principle  of 
free  thought,  not  free  for  those  who  agree 
with  us,  but  freedom  for  the  thought  we 
hate." 


CONTROL  OF  ARMAMENTS 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  recently 
the  National  Planning  Association  pub- 


lished a  most  helpful  special  committee 
report  entitled  "1970  Without  Arms  Con- 
trol." That  pamphlet  in  itself  Is  well 
worth  reading  in  its  entirety.  It  points 
out  the  critical  condition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  because  of  our  inability 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  international  control  of 
armaments. 

In  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  condensation  of  this  most 
helpful  report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled  "Bomb  Control  Ob- 
stacles," which  was  written  by  Melvin  K. 
Whiteleather,  a  very  able  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening:  Bulletin;  and 
also  an  editorial  entitled  "Without  Arms 
Control,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 

May  14,  19581 

Bomb  Control  Obstaci.e3 

(By  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather) 

If  the  Ru.ssians  are  now  prepared  to  start 
technical  discussions  on  how  to  detect  and 
control  thermonuclear  bomb  testing,  the 
world  will  be  in  for  niore  shocks. 

Bomb  testing  is  but  one  phase  of  an  arms 
question  that  is  terribly  complicated  and 
riddled  with  unknown  quantities.  Because 
testing  has  been  so  highly  publicized,  lay- 
men have  the  Idea  that  once  ways  are  dis- 
covered to  detect  bomb  blasts,  the  arms  con- 
trol problem  will  be  licked.  That  Is  not  so, 
as  an  Intern  il'.onal  investigation  of  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  controls  most  certainly 
would  reveal. 

For  one  thing,  weapons  developments  are 
proceeding  at  such  a  fast  rate  that  any  con- 
trol schemes  decided  upon  now  would  soon 
be  obsolete.  A  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion study  of  arms  control  made  by  25  ex- 
perts in  armaments,  physical  sciences  and  in- 
ternational politics  brings  this  out  in  a 
notable  contribution  to  an  xinderstandlng  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to  find  se- 
curity In  detection,  controls,  checks  and  so 
on. 

With  each  day  that  passes,  controls  become 
more  elusive.  Enforcement  would  have 
been  simple  back  in  1946  through  control  of 
raw  materials,  but  that  Is  no  longer  the  cfse. 
And  as  the  NPA  report  find.s,  the  inspection 
problem  will  be  intensified  with  develop- 
ment of  subversive  and  unconventional 
methods  of  warefare.  such  as  suitcase  atomic 
weapons  or  bombs  and  devices  for  toxico- 
loglcal  warfare,  and  the  use  by  ever  more  and 
more  coimtrles  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
more  countries  Involved,  the  harder  it  will  be 
to  identify  sources  of  attack. 

Separating  missiles  from  other  pips  that 
appear  on  radar  screens  in  not  always  possi- 
ble, and  when  in  another  decade  the  extreme 
warning  period  is  expected  to  be  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  delegation  of  the 
decision  to  retaliate  will  go  to  lower  echelon 
oflicers.  There  will  be  no  time  for  consulta- 
tion with  high  government  olllclals,  and  this 
will  multiply  the  risks  of  warfare  through 
mistake  or  accident. 

The  NPA  report  makes  an  observation 
about  clean  bombs  which  are  so  much  In 
the  news,  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Insists  it  needs  to  continue  testing  to 
develop  such  bombs.  We  have  been  told  that 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  our  bombs  are  now  96  percent 
clean.    The  report  says  this: 

A  10-megaton  weapon  which  derived  98 
percent  of  its  energy  from  fusion  and  4  per- 


cent from  fission— that  U,  a  96  percent  clean 
bomb — would  release  the  same  amount  of 
dirty  fission  fragments  produced  by  30  Naga- 
saki-size fi.<!sion  bombs. 

That  gives  some  idea  of  how  clean  these 
Bo-called  clean  bombs  really  are. 

Just  how  our  proposal  for  Arctic  aerial 
inspection  would  give  the  United  States  full 
protection  has  been  Bomewbat  puzzling.  It 
might  work  against  bombers,  but  what  about 
missiles?  Tlie  latter  can  be  fired  from  out- 
side the  inspection  area,  and  even  If  prop- 
erly identified,  travel  faster  than  the  lime 
it  would  take  to  Intercept  them.  The  NPA 
report  observes  that  to  see  an  ICBM  noee 
cone  at  the  distance  required  to  take  effec- 
tive counteraction  has  been  said  to  be  as 
difficult  as  seeing  a  golf  ball  with  the  con- 
ventional defense  radar  at  a  distance  oX  sev- 
eral hundred  miles. 

Given  proper  identification  and  the  time 
to  react,  there  Is  the  further  problem  of  how 
to  destroy  the  nuclear  warhead  so  that  It 
will  do  no  damage  below.  This  would  have 
t<5  be  done,  according  to  the  NPA  study,  at  a 
height  of  50.000  feet.  Antimissile  mlasUee.  on 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  la  also 
working  hard,  will  have  to  be  designed  ao 
they  will  not  set  off  the  nuclear  warhead  on 
contact. 

When  ICBM's  become  available  In  quanti- 
ties, the  NPA  experU  say  It  will  then  be  pos- 
sible for  an  aggressor  to  make  saturation 
attacks  with  full  likelihood  that  one  or  more 
missiles,  which  would  be  enough,  will  bit  the 
target. 

Such  are  some  of  the  complications  that 
make  arms  control  In  this  nuclear  age  akin 
to  chasing  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 
rainbow  And  the  NPA  study  concludes  that 
there  Is  no  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  de- 
ferise  will  keep  up  with  offense  In  the  decades 
ahead. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1958] 
Without  AmM.<s  Contiol 

Any  tendency  to  regard  the  arms  control 
deadlock  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  bopeleas 
needs  to  be  measured  against  the  sure 
knowledge  that  the  longer  sonrie  start  Is  de- 
layed the  more  difficult  effective  control  be- 
comes. That  Is  the  essential  meaning  of  a 
new  report  by  an  expert  committee  of  the 
National  Planning  Association.  1970  Without 
Arms  Control  The  report  is  probably  the 
most  Intensive  nonclassified  examination  of 
the  problem  yet  published,  and  it  Is  unde- 
niably Rloomy. 

Projecting  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  on  both  sides,  the  study  notes  the 
Increasing  protection  problems  with  sub- 
marine-based ml&slles.  "liuitcase"  bomt>e  and 
toxlcolnglcal  warfare;  with  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapon  capability  to  additional  coun- 
tries, making  Identification  of  the  source  of 
any  attack  far  more  doubtful;  with  the  use 
of  space  for  mUitary  purposes,  particularly 
surveillance.  The  development  of  new  weap- 
ons systems,  barring  some  fundamental 
change  in  the  strategy  of  deterrence,  will 
necessitate  huge  numbers  of  new  defensive 
weapons— and  the  danger  to  humanity  wUI 
grow  with  the  concept  of  automatic  retalia- 
tion which  may  eliminate  all  discretion.  Of 
Interest  in  the  clean  weapon  controversy, 
the  report  asserts  that  a  10-megaton  weapon 
96  percent  clean  would  still  produce  20  times 
the  radioactive  fallout  of  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

Since  the  study  Is  concerned  with  deplet- 
ing the  problem  rather  than  with  furnishing 
specific  answers.  It  makes  no  very  concrete 
recommendations  except  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scientific  advisory  committee  in 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
expanding  technical  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol. This  would  be  useful,  although  It  seems 
apparent  that  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Western  nuclear  powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  offer  the  most  Immediate  chance  of  a 
start.  Especially  significant  In  this  connec- 
tion  is  the   study's   observation   that    a  dis- 
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armament  agreement  can  be  worse  than  use- 
less unless  it  provides  for  safeguards  against 
violations  and  unless  it  effectively  assures 
national  security.  Its  purpose  Is  to  diminish, 
not  Increase  risks.  However.  It  would  be 
grossly  unrealistic  for  any  nation  to  assume 
that  no  risks  Inhere  in  the  present  situation. 
I  There  are  too  many  risks  in  the  present 
situation  to  rely  on  a  leisurely  pxirsult  for 
perfection)  In  the  vaguely  distant  future. 
Indeed,  each  year's  delay  sees  further  devel- 
opments of  military  technology  which.  In 
turn,  makes  a  (air  and  workable  agreement 
harder  to  reach.      (Matter  In  brackets  ours.) 

It  Is  this  compelling  point  of  increasing 
difficulty  that,  in  our  Judgment,  makes  so 
barren  the  all-or-nothing  approach  taken  by 
Chairman  Strauss  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  those  who  share  his  views. 
In  his  talk  at  the  National  Press  Club  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  Strauss  really  did  very  little 
more  than  expose  his  secrecy  mania;  despite 
the  past  boasts  ol  publicity  on  American  nu- 
clear tests,  precise  times  of  approximately 
half  the  tests  in  the  current  Pacific  series 
will  not  be  disclosed  because  it  might  give 
too  much  Information  to  the  Russians. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Strauss  argues  for  continued 
testing  to  perfect  more  sophisticated  wea- 
pons. There  may  be  plausible  reasons  for 
this  under  some  sort  of  limitation;  but  the 
undeniable  fact  is  that  both  the  continua- 
tion and  the  refusal  to  announce  tests  adds 
to  the  ultimate  difficulty  of  control. 

No  one  needs  to  emphasize  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  recalcitrant.  But  they  have 
offered,  in  connection  with  their  own  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests,  to  accept  some  sort  of 
Inspection.  It  seems  to  us  Incredible  fool- 
ishness for  the  administration  not  to  take 
up  this  offer,  in  a  realistic  projwsal  of  its 
own.  as  a  means  of  getting  inspection  started. 
As  the  detmte  continues  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Planning  Association  study 
of  the  consequences  of  doing  nothing  would 
make  .xlremely  pertinent  reading. 


AID  TO  INDIA 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  commending  very  strongly  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kzknedy]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  with  respect  to  aid  to  India.  I 
am  most  happy  to  note  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  these  two  fine  Senators 
has  been  supported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  that  adequate  aid 
to  India  is  now  provided  in  the  pending 
mutual  security  bill. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  a  most  helpful 
comment  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks,  a  newspaper  article  en- 
titled "Kennedy-Cooper  Proposal  for 
India  Could  Bring  Democracy  Key  Vic- 
tory"; and  in  that  connection  I  point 
out  that  the  word  democracy,  as  used 
in  the  headline,  is  used  in  a  nonpartisan 
sense.  The  article  is  a  syndicated  one 
which  was  prepared  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy-Cooper  Proposal  tor  India  Cottld 
Bring  Democracy  Key  Vic-tory — Rxss 
LuRKi.No  To  Pounce  it  Industrialization 
Proves  Failurb 

(Editors  Note.— TTie  writer,  professor  of 
economic  history  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of   Technology    and    a   staff    member   of    the 


Center  for  International  Studies,  Is  an  ex- 
pert's expert.  He  is  a  coauthor  of  The 
Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society,  the  Prospects 
for  Communist  China,  and  A  Prop)osal:  Key 
to  an  Effective  Foreign  PoMcy.  He  is  a  Yale 
graduate  and  brother  of  Prof.  E^igene  V. 
Rostow,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School.) 
(By  W.  W.  Rostow) 

Cambridge.  Mass. — When  they  come  to 
1958,  historians  will  have  plenty  to  wrUe 
about.  This  has  been  a  year  of  missiles  and 
earth  satellites,  of  economic  recession,  of 
debate  on  how  to  reorganize  the  Pentagon. 
It  has  been  a  year  when  the  market  for  big 
cars  caved  In,  and  when  the  Giants  and 
Dodgers  opened  on  the  west  coast.  It  will 
shortly  become  a  year  of  noisy  Congressional 
elections. 

Historians  may  Judge,  however,  that  the 
most  important  issue  of  1958  was  whether  or 
not  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  proposed  bjr  Democratic  Senators  John 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  did  or  did  not  get 
through  Congress. 

This  amendment  concerns  India.  It  does 
not  require  any  additional  appropriation  of 
money  this  year.  Nevertheless,  the  passage 
or  failure  of  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
have  important  historical  consequences.  It 
will  affect  the  outcome  of  the  Indian  second 
5-year  plan  and  with  it,  the  fate  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  world's  largest 
democracy.  It  will  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  ideological  race  between  Communist 
China  and  democratic  India,  and  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy throughout  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa.  It  will  even  strongly  influence  fu- 
ture relations  between  the  United  States,  its 
western  European  allies,  and  Japan. 

What  have  the  Senators  proposed?  Why 
should  it  have  any  such  grandiose  signifi- 
cance? 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION    LOANS 

The  amendment  Is  simple  enough.  It 
would  be  an  expression  of  Congress  that  the 
Industrialization  of  India  under  i>olitical 
democracy  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States:  and  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  should  initiate  negotiations 
looking  to  the  long-term  international  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  effort. 

Specifically,  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper 
have  suggested  that  a  group  of  men  of  the 
stature  of  John  McCloy  (board  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank)  and  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  (former  British  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington )  should  go  to  India,  sit  down  with 
responsible  members  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  work  out  what  would  be  required 
in  the  way  of  long-term  loans  for  the  success 
of    the    Indian    Industrialization    effort. 

On  the  basis  of  such  information  they 
would  work  out  an  arrangement  in  which 
Japan,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would  share 
In  providing  the  loans  (and  technical  as- 
sistance) necessary  to  do  the  Job.  The 
American  share  In  this  International  ar- 
rangement would  come  before  Congress  for 
approval  next  year. 

This  straightforward  proposal  Is,  never- 
theless, packed  with  high  drama,  for  both 
the  Indian  second  5-year  plan  and  Indian 
democracy  stand  at  a  critical  point. 

PROGRESS    made 

Economically,  much  progress  has  been 
made.  The  first  5-year  plan  (1952-56) 
raised  the  Indian  national  Income  by  nearly 
18  percent,  outstripping  the  rise  In  popula- 
tion and  giving  the  Indian  people  a  sense 
of  hope  and  of  forward  momentum.  This 
first  phase  of  the  Indian  effort  concentrated 
on  raising  food  production.  The  second  5- 
year  plan  alms  to  take  a  decisive  step  toward 
the  Industrialization  of  India  which.  In  the 
long  pvUl,  Is  necessary  If  the  low  standard  of 
living  Is  to  be  raised. 


At  the  moment  the  second  5-year  plan — 
now  near  the  cloee  of  its  second  year — is 
in  grave  danger.  It  has  already  been  cut 
back  and  may  have  to  be  cut  back  further. 
And  this  coiild  have  the  most  serious  po- 
litical effects. 

The  reason  for  this  cutback  lies  In  1  un- 
favorable and  1  extremely  hopeful  circum- 
stance. 

In  part  the  plan  Is  Imperiled  by  poor 
harvests  which  reduced  supplies  of  f^od 
available  In  India  and  forced  the  increased 
Import  of  grain  to  prevent  starvation. 

But  the  major  cause  of  the  Indian  foreign- 
exchange  crisis  Is  a  startling  and  exciting 
fact:  To  everyone's  surprise,  the  private-en- 
terprise sector  of  the  Indian  economy  has 
moved  ahead  so  fast  that  it  used  up  In  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  the  foreign  exchange 
allotted  to  it  for  a  5-year  period. 

The  Indian  Government  now  has  been 
forced  to  ration  foreign  exchange  to  private 
enterprise.  It  did  this  because  India  must 
import  large  amounts  of  equipment  for  rail- 
roads and  electric  powerplants  and  other 
items  it  needs  to  build  the  framework  within 
which  an  industrial  system  can  grow.  The 
competition  for  foreign  exchange  is  not  be- 
tween capitalist  and  socialist  sectors  of  the 
Indian  economy.  It  is  between  the  essential 
overheads  for  an  Industrial  society  and  its 
manufacturing  sector:  between  railway  en- 
gines and  machine  tools. 

PACE    SLOWED 

In  the  face  of  this  conflict  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  forced  to  slow  down 
the  pace  of  industrialization  at  a  moment  of 
great  promise. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  Communist  Party 
has  been  building  its  case  on  the  claim  that 
neither  democracy  nor  Indian  association 
with  the  United  States  and  the  West  Is  ca- 
pable of  seeing  India  through  the  transition 
from  an  lmp>overl6hed  agricultural  society  to 
a  modern  Industrialized  one.  Already  the 
loss  of  momentum  and  morale  has  p>ermitted 
the  Indian  Communists  two  major  successes, 
one  in  the  state  of  Kerala,  the  other  In 
Bombay. 

To  the  North  the  Chinese  Communists, 
forcing  the  pace  of  investment  in  their  police 
state,  are  making  great  industrial  progress. 
But  this  progress  is  attained  at  the  cost  of 
collectivizing  the  peasant — who  makes  up 
about  three-quarters  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation— and  at  the  cost  of  relative  stagnation 
In  agricultural  output. 

If  the  Indian  second  5-year  plan  should 
fall  and  the  Chinese  Communists  should 
achieve  substantial  success — even  at  the  cost 
of  great  human  suffering — a  billion  human 
beings  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
Free  World,  Including  the  Indians,  may  well 
conclude  that  whatever  its  moral  virtues,  the 
technique  of  democracy  and  the  diplomacy  of 
association  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West  are  Inappropriate  for  a  country  seeking 
to  modernize  Its  society. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  well-balanced 
agricultural  and  Industrial  plan  of  India 
should  succeed  In  the  next  4  or  5  years,  we 
will  be  able  to  confront  the  Communists  in 
China  and  throughout  the  world  with  the 
fact  that  secret  police  and  forced  labor  and 
starvation  are  not  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  modernization  of  an  underdeveloped 
society;  and  that  the  method  of  consent  at 
home  and  of  association  with  the  Free  World 
abroad  can  do  the  job. 

STAKES    HIGH 

If  this  can  be  demonstrated  between  now 
and,  let  us  say,  1962,  the  last  serious  basis 
for  the  ideological  appeal  of  communism 
wUl  have  ended;  for  while  communism  Is 
largely  discredited  In  the  more  developed 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  the  political  lead- 
ers In  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  be- 
lieve, or  half-believe,  that  only  ruthless 
Communist  methods  can  quickly  bring 
about    the    changes    necessary    for    a    poor. 
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stagnant  country  to  acWeve  Bt«ady  econom- 
ic growth  and  progreas. 

Even  more  is  at  stake,  however,  In  the 
Kennedy-Cooper  amendment.  Its  passage 
could  contribute  to  ttie  reconstruction  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  American  relations  with  Japan.  In 
part  the  regeneration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  must  take  a  military  form  and  must 
reflect  a  tightening  of  the  common  effort  In 
the  face  of  the  expanding  Soviet  ability  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons  with  missiles.  In 
part,  however,  the  association  between  the 
United  States.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
must  be  based  on  the  creation  of  an  effective 
sJternatlve  to  colonialism. 

A  new  basis  must  be  found  for  relating  the 
richer  parts  of  the  Free  World  to  the  aspiring 
peoples  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 
Such  a  new  basis  for  association  may  In- 
clude antlcommunlsm;  but  It  must  also  In- 
volve effective  long-term  aid  In  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  those  underdeveloped 
areas  which  seriously  wish  to  develop  their 
economy. 

NErD  citmcAi.,  tmCENT 

India  Is  clearly  the  place  to  start.  Not 
only  Is  India's  need  critical  and  urgent,  but 
India  represents  40  percent  of  the  total 
problem;  that  Is,  some  400  million  of  the  1 
billion  human  beings  who  live  In  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  FYee  World  live  In  India. 

More  than  that.  India's  connection  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  with  the 
Colombo  plan  organization  have  already 
cleared  the  way  for  the  kind  of  Joint  eflurt 
which  Is  required. 

Finally,  the  experience  of  setting  up  a  co- 
operative International  program  In  India 
could  furnish  a  useful  guide  for  a  more  gen- 
eral effort  which  might  later  embrace  the 
rest  of  free  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

In  short,  the  enterprise  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Cooper  gives  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  Free  World  the  chance 
to  give  an  essential  new  dimension  to  the 
Free  World  alliance,  and  to  begin  to  define  an 
alternative  to  colonialism  around  which  the 
whole  Free  World  could  rally. 

In  a  year  of  Congressional  elections  and  of 
recession,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is 
seeking  also  to  get  Its  military  house  In 
order  In  the  face  of  a  new.  somewhat  un- 
expected and  lethal  challenge.  It  would  be 
understandable  If  the  United  States  were  to 
postpone  taking  the  Initiative  in  India,  that 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper  propose.  It 
would  be  understandable  If  we  do  this;  but 
history  is  unforglvint;. 

The  situation  In  India  :ould  dlslnteprate 
so  fast  that,  by  the  time  we  next  looked  up, 
we  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  where 
loans  could  not  help  much.  This  has  hap- 
pened before  In  recent  times:  In  China, 
Egypt.  Indonesia. 

Both  thoEe  who  bear  political  responsi- 
bility In  Washington  and  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  bear  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  moving  now  In  relation  to  India  and  cut- 
ting down  the  risk  that  Communist  pur- 
poses there — which  hinge  on  the  failure  of 
the  Indian  Industrialization  program — con- 
front us  before  long  with  a  second  China 
tragedy. 

DISASTER  LOANS  TO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS  INJURED  BY 
CONDEMNATION  PROCEEDINGS 
FOR  FEDERALLY  AIDED  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  testimony  I  presented  before  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, when  it  was  considering  my  bill 


<S.  3434)   on  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
ON  S.  3434  Betore  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  United  States  Senate,  Max 
23,   1958 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  being  afforded  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  my  bill.  S.  3434. 
which  la  among  the  bills  presently  being 
considered  by  this  subcommittee  In  Its  de- 
liberations on  the  amendment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

8.  3434  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  by  providing  disaster  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  which  suffer  economic  In- 
jury due  to  condemnation  proceedings  un- 
der federally  aided  highway  construction 
programs. 

The  States  Highway  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  L.  P.  Zimmerman, 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  many 
small  businesses  have  been  forced  to  move 
due  to  condemnation  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  federally  aided  hlRhway  construc- 
tion programs,  and  as  a  reeult  thereof  many 
such  businesses  have  suffered  severe  economic 
Injury. 

In  view  of  the  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction program  now  xinderway,  this  is  a 
problem  which  will  be  affecting  more  and 
more  businesses  In  the  years  ahead.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  many  as  50.000  bu."»i- 
nesses  may  be  forced  to  move  from  their 
current  sites  In  the  next  few  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  construction. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  when  property 
Is  condemned  the  owner  Is  entitled  to  Just 
compensation.  But  It  Is  a  difficult  question 
ns  to  what  Just  compensation  Is  In  a  par- 
ticular case — especially  when  It  Is  business 
property.  As  pointed  out  In  a  recent  news- 
paper article  on  this  very  subject; 

Sometimes  this  can  be  very  touRh  in- 
deed on  the  person  whose  projjerty  U  taken, 
especially  If  it  Is  a  business  property.  For 
the  courts  rarely  allow  appraisers  to  take 
Into  consideration  such  items  as  loss  of 
goodwill,  costs  of  nnovlng  the  business  to  a 
new  location,  or  loss  of  profits  occasioned 
by  the  move  or  the  Inability  to  start  over 
again.  (Condemnation  Evolves  as  Hot  Pub- 
lic Issue,  by  Phil  Yaoger  and  John  Starlc. 
Washington  Star,  February   14,   1958  ) 

To  the  businessman  who  suffers  a  severe 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  being  forced 
to  move,  it  is  Just  as  great  a  catastrophe  as 
destruction  of  his  property  due  to  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  businessman  who 
suffers  such  an  economic  Injury  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  disaster  loan  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Just  as  he  can 
under  present  law  if  he  suffers  an  economic 
Injury  due  to  natural  catastrophes  such  as 
floods  or  droughts.  The  Injury  suffered — 
due  to  natural  causes  or  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — U  In  either  case  beyond 
the  businessman's  control. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  ruch  dis- 
aster loans  OS  are  proposed  In  8.  3434  would 
only  be  given  when  the  .SBA  determined  that 
actual  ecnnomlc  Injury  was  suffered  by  a 
business.  My  bill  docs  not  propose  that  all 
businesses  forced  to  move  under  such  con- 
struction programs  automatically  qualify  for 
disaster  loans. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  low-Interest 
long-term  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
which  suffer  economic  injury  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 

For  these  reasons,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
this  subcommittee  favurubiy  consider  S.  3434. 


WE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 
CANADA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  1939,  a  delegation  of  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela. 
tions  has  carried  on  an  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  foreign -affairs  problems  of 
mutual  interest.  These  exchange  meet- 
ings have  been,  of  course,  mutually 
beneficial. 

The  last  such  meeting  Is  discussed  la 
an  article  written  by  Wilbur  EHston,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  page  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune;  and  It  was 
published  In  that  newspaper  on  May  11. 
1958.  In  his  article,  entitled  "We  Ought 
To  Know  More  About  Canada."  Mr. 
Elston  writes  of  the  need  for  better 
understanding  between  Americans  and 
our  Canadian  neighbors. 

Mr.  President.  \n  view  of  the  recent 
discussions  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  United  States- 
Canadian  relatlon«;hips,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  very  fine  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  tx>dy  of  the 
Record. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccrd, 
as  follows: 
We  Ought  To  Know  Moke  About  Canada 
(By  Wilbur  Elston) 

Relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  been  deteriorating  In  recent 
years.  For  that  reason,  many  people  have 
welcomed  the  news  that  President  Klsen- 
hower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
their  wi%-cs  will  visit  Ottawa  In  July. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  di.ssatisfactlons  In 
C.inada    with    the    United    States    and    with 

Americans.  Some  of  It  arises  from  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  American  capital  In- 
vested In  Canada.  Some  of  it  stems  from 
our  failure  to  take  Canada  Into  considera- 
tion when  we  adopted  such  pollrlee  as  our 
wheat  surplus  disposal  plan.  Some  of  It 
results  from  our  restrictions  on  Canadian 
goods  we  Import.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
the  irritating  American  habit  of  taking  the 
Canadians  for  granted. 

Yet  Canadian  Irritations  with  the  United 
States  are  seldom  displayed  to  American 
visitors  In  Canada.  The  Canadians  seem  to 
like  us  as  Individuals  and  to  many  Mlnne- 
sotans  our  friends  Just  north  of  the  border 
appear  to  be  more  friendly — and  more  simi- 
lar to  us — than  Americans  who  Uve  along 
the  ea;  tern  seaboard. 

A  delegation  from  the  St.  Paul-Mlnneap- 
oUs  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  cer- 
tainly had  no  cause  to  complain  about 
Canadian  hospitality — except  perhaps  that 
it  w.as  excessive — when  In  Winnipeg  for  a 
Joint  meeting  with  the  Winnipeg  men's 
branch  of  the  Canadian  InsUtute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  last  weekend.  These  ex- 
change programs,  for  the  purpose  of  dls- 
ciL-wlng  foreign  affairs  problems  of  mutual 
Interest,  have  been  going  on  since  1939. 
They  have  contributed  to  much  better 
undcrsUndlng  and  appreciation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian point  of  view  by  the  T»-ln  City  par- 
ticipanus — and  vice  versa. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  In  this  area.  For  any 
American  visiting  Canada  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  average  Canadian  knows  much 
more  about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  United 
States — in  politics,  entertainment,  buslnees 
and  other  fields — than  the  average  Ameri- 
cans knows  about  Canada. 

A  special  Congressional  study  mission 
comp^jucd    of    RepresenLallve    Beooks    Hats, 


Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and  Representative 
Frank  M.  Coftin,  Democrat,  of  Maine,  last 
week  blamed  the  deterioration  In  Canadian- 
American  relations  on  America's  lack  of  in- 
formation about  Canada.  They  urged  news- 
pi!  pers  and  press  associations  to  provide 
more  and  better  news  coverage  of  what  Is 
going  on  In  Canada.  And  they  recom- 
mended other  moves  to  Increase  the  flow  of 
information. 

The  Congressmen  said  that  It  often  ap- 
pears to  our  Canadian  cousins  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  desire  to  learn  anything  con- 
cerning Canada  and  its  problems.  This  may 
be  true  of  the  average  American — and  we 
think  It  Is — but  obviously  many  American 
bvislnessmen  hare  learned  a  good  deal  about 
Canada  or  they  would  not  be  doing  so  much 
business  or  Investing  so  heavily  there. 

A  royal  commission  on  Canada's  economic 
prospects  recently  found  that  CO  percent  of 
Canada's  domestic  exports  went  to  the 
United  States  In  1955.  as  contrasted  with 
only  18  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  8 
I>ercent  to  continental  western  Euro{>e  and 
14  percent  to  all  other  countries. 

It  also  reported  that  more  than  $10  2  bil- 
lion of  American  capital  was  Invested  In 
Canada  In  1955  out  of  a  total  nonresident 
investment  of  about  tl3  4   billion. 

The  huge  American  Investment  no  doubt 
has  contributed  to  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  the  Canadian  economy,  but  it  Is  only 
natural  that  the  Canadians  should  be  some- 
what resentful  of  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  their  re.inurces  has  often  benefited 
Americans    more    than    It    has   Canadians. 

The  Royal  Commission  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  book  value  of  Canadian  com- 
panies In  which  a  controlling  Interest  Is  held 
In  the  United  States  accounted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1955  for  68  percent  of  the  total 
Investment  In  the  petroleum  Industry,  51 
percent  In  the  chemical  Industry,  95  percent 
in  the  automobile  and  parts  industry,  and 
45  percent  In  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry. 

It  also  Is  estimated  that  Canadians  have 
a  standard  of  living  that  Is  between  25  and 
30  percent  below  that  of  the  United  Suites. 
While  the  Canadian  standard  of  living  still 

Is  well  above  that  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
and.  Indeed,  protaabjy  is  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States— there  Is  still  a  substantial 
gap  between  the  Canadian  and  American 
standards    of    living. 

The  Canadians,  however,  can  point  to  the 
fact  that  their  economy  has  been  growing 
faster  than  ours  has  In  recent  years.  In 
1955,  for  example.  Canada's  gross  national 
product  amounted  to  63  percent  of  that 
of  the  United  States,  whereas  in  the  1920  28 
period   the  average  was  6  6  percent. 

Furthermore,  a  substantially  higher  pro- 
portion of  Income  Is  being  devoted  Ui  invest- 
ment In  Canada,  Investment  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  In  Canada  and  Can- 
adas'  population  has  been  growing  more  rap- 
idly because  of  a  higher  birth  rate  and  a 
relatively  higher  flow  of  Immigrants.  Can- 
ada, Indeed,  contains  the  last  real  frontier 
on  this  continent. 

All  of  these  factors  plve  the  Canadians 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  hope 
for  the  future.  It  also  may  account  for  the 
greater  Independence  being  expressed  by 
Canadian  politicians  although  it  is  more 
accurate  to  de.«crlbe  Prime  Minister  Dlefen- 
baker  as  pro-Canadian  rather  than  anti- 
American.  But  as  we  look  to  the  future, 
we  can  think  of  no  better  advise  than  that 
offered  by  the  Royal  Commission: 

Such  economic  problems  as  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  eased.  In  our  opinion.  If  more 
Americans  could  remember  to  think  of  Can- 
ada, not  as  a  hinterland,  but  as  a  country. 
Canadians,  for  their  part,  while  taking  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
economic  basts  for  the  nation  they  are  build- 
ing In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 


would  do  well  to  recognize  how  much  they 
have  profited  from  having  as  neighbors  a 
people  so  productive,  so  Ingenious,  and  so 
capable  of  magnanimity. 


INSPECTION  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  24,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  a 
letter  in  which  the  President  agreed  to 
appoint  a  scientific  team  of  experts  on 
nuclear  te.st  suspension  control.  The 
President  indicated  that  he  thought  the 
team  headed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  team  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
should  meet  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
within  3  weeks  after  learning  whether 
the  President's  suggestion  was  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  fur- 
ther stated  that  a  preliminary  report 
should  be  made  within  30  days  of  the 
convening  of  the  group,  and  a  final  re- 
port within  60  days. 

This  statement  by  our  President  is  a 
commendable  one,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  it.  It  indicates.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  world  may  be  one  small 
step  closer  to  an  agreement  to  suspend 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  with  an  inspec- 
tion system  to  verify  the  suspension. 
Certainly  the  President's  proposal  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
May  9.  Premier  Khrushchev,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
.sion  of  the  inspection  system  needed  to 
check  for  violations  of  a  test-su.spension 
agreement,  if  beforehand  there  were 
agreements  regarding  the  meeting 
arranpements.  The  President  has  found 
this  Soviet  condition  reasonable:  so  now 
we  await  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union 

and  the  setting  of  a  date  for  talks  to 
bepin. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  of  the 
President's  has  also  been  commented  on 
favorably  by  many  of  our  leading  news- 
papers. The  New  York  Times  refers  to 
the  letter  as  "an  imp)ortant  step  forward 
in  the  effort  to  secure  progress  toward 
ending  nuclear  tests." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  states 
that  .such  a  development, — as  an  in- 
spection agreement  for  suspending  nu- 
clear tests — "if  it  materializes,  will  be 
encouraging  as  a  first  step — a  little 
break  that  might  eventually  become 
very  big — out  of  the  dreary  and  deadly 
dangerous  impasse  in  which  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  Free  World  now  find  them- 
selves. 

Other  supporting  statements  have 
come  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  calls  the  letter  of  the  President 
an  important  and  effective  move,  show- 
ing American  willingness  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  nuclear  testing  on  the  basis 
of  agreed  scientific  facts  any  time  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  go  along." 

And  the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune  indi- 
cates that  the  President  "seemed  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  make  the  proposal  ap- 
pealing to  the  Russian  official  and  that 
he  also  seemed  anxious  to  move  the  situ- 
ation off  dead  center." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  editorials  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26,  1958) 
Test  Ban  Controls 
President  Eisenhower's  latest  letter  to  So- 
viet Premier  Khrushchev  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  In  the  effort  to  secure 
progress  toward  ending  nuclear  tests. 
Whether  this  progress  will  actually  be 
achieved  now  depends  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  has  made  a  concrete  proposal 
for  Soviet  and  American  nuclear  experts  to 
meet  shortly  to  reach  conclusions  on  meth- 
ods for  detecting  violations  of  a  possible 
agreement  to  end  these  tests.  Three  out- 
standing American  scientists  have  been 
named  to  participate  In  this  proposed  meet- 
ing. Premier  Khrushchev  agreed  In  his 
letter  earlier  this  month  that  such  a  meeting 
be  held.  Now  it  Is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
name  its  team  of  specialists  and  thus  make 
possible  this  Joint  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  Involved. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  name  a  team  of  technical 
experts  so  that  "we  get  scientific  not  political, 
conclusions."  We  share  the  President's  hope, 
but  It  would  be  futile  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  In  this  case  scientific  conclusions  may 
be  highly  charged  with  political  overtones. 
To  detect  possible  violations  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban,  observers  with  appropriate  instruments 
Will  have  to  be  stationed  at  various  points  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  particularly  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Techniques  must  be  agreed  upon  which  will 
guarantee  these  ob.servers  complete  freedom 
to  make  their  observations  and  then  to  com- 
municate their  findings  to  the  world. 

To  political  implications  inherent  in  these 
technical  needs  are  clear  from  yesterday's 
State  Department  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  or  reduce  the  two  nations'  present  re- 
strictions on  travel  within  their  borders  by 
nationals  of  the  other  nation.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  Insisted  throughout  the  postwar 
era  that  large  areas  of  Its  territory  be  closed 
to  foreigners,  and  we  have  Imposed  similar 
restrictions  here  on  Soviet  citizens  in  an  ef- 
fort to  create  pressure  for  the  ending  of  the 
Soviet  restrictions.  Can  adequate  policing 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  be  possible  without  hav- 
ing the  entire  territory  of  both  countries  oj^-n 
to  International  observers  and  Inspectors? 
Moreover,  tlie  problem  Is  further  conipllcaled 
by  the  fact  that  It  may  be  necessary  for  such 
policing  to  have  observers  spread  throughout 
the  world.  If  this  is  so,  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing Inspectors  In  Communist  China  will  also 
have  to  be  faced  and  solved. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  26.  1958] 
Out  of  the  Impasse? 
In  view  of  his  recent  concession  on  the 
subject,  there  Is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  will  reply  favorably  to 
President  Eisenhower's  latest  letter  proposing 
an  early  meeting  of  technical  experts  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  policing  an  Inter- 
national ban  on  nuclear  testing.  In  any 
event,  logic  would  seem  to  require  such  a 
reply.  For  the  Soviet  leader  Is  on  record  as 
having  declared  that  he  and  his  govern- 
ment. "In  spite  of  our  serious  doubts."  are 
ready  to  "try  out"  the  President's  Idea,  "with 
the  proviso  that  work  should  be  completed 
In  the  shortest  term  agreed  upon  before- 
hand." 

Taking  due  note  of  this  condition.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  the  proposed  meeting  begin  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  "within  3  weeks  of  our  learning 
whether  these  arrangements  are  acceptable 
to  you."  The  arrangements  would  bring 
together  distinguished  experts  (the  State 
Department  has  already  designated  three 
outstanding  Americans  for  the  project)  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France,  the  United 
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states,  and  a  few  o*her  countries  on  l)oth 
Bldea  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  the  President's 
words,  these  men  would  be  "chosen  on  the 
basis  of  special  competence,  so  as  to  assure 
that  we  get  sclentinc.  not  political,  conclu- 
Blons"  from  them  regarding  how  best  to  safe- 
guard against  "possible  violations  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests." 
PMrther.  he  would  have  them  make  "an  Ini- 
tial progress  report  within  30  days  after  con- 
vening and  to  aim  at  a  Qnal  report  within 
60  days.   •   •    •" 

This  is  a  time  schedule  that  seems  reason- 
able enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Khrushchev's  call 
for  a  speedy  completion  of  any  technical 
study  that  may  be  undertaken.  Certainly, 
if  he  responds  promptly  and  affirmatively,  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  experts — assuming  that 
they  work  together  lu  a  genuinely  sclentlflc 
spirit — to  arrive  at  firm  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations 3  months  or  so  from  now. 
That  Is  to  say,  they  should  be  able,  within 
that  period,  to  figure  out  the  kind  of  policing 
machinery  that  would  be  needed  (interna- 
tional observation  posts  and  the  like)  to 
provide  adequate  Insurance  ngalnst  the  dan- 
ger that  a  testing  ban  might  be  circumvented 
or  violated  through  clandestine  underground 
detonations — explosions  that  could  be  easily 
confused  with  natural  earth  shocks  unless 
an  effective  system  of  Inspection  were  oper- 
ating. 

Of  course,  even  If  Mr.  Khru.shchcv  as.^ents 
to  the  President's  propwDsal,  and  even  If  the 
Kremlin  finally  agrees  to  accept  real  Inter- 
national control  over  a  stoppage  of  nuclear 
tests,  only  a  small  part  of  the  tremendously 
complex  problem  of  disarmament  will  have 
been  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  But  such  a 
development.  If  it  materializes,  will  be  none- 
theless encouraging  as  a  first  step — a  little 
break  that  might  eventually  become  very 
big — out  of  the  dreary  and  deadly  dangerous 
Impasse  In  which  Ea&t  and  West  now  find 
themselves. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  26, 
19581 

Prfssino  the  Russians  on  the  Summit 

Half  a  year  ago,  when  the  Russians  began 
thumping  their  propaganda  drums  for  a  sum- 
mit meeting,  they  seemed  to  have  things  all 
their  way.  Russia  was  in  the  position  of 
eagerly  desiring  effective  negotiations  be- 
tween East  and  West:  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  holding  pack. 

But  now  the  positions  have  shifted  dras- 
tically, and  President  Elsenhower's  latest 
note  to  Soviet  boss  Niklta  Khrushchev  em- 
phasizes the  change. 

On  the  surface.  Mr.  Elsenhower's  proposals 
for  a  meeting  between  scientists  represent- 
ing the  West  and  those  speaking  for  the 
Soviet  bloc  seem  to  be  a  long  way  from  any 
heads-of-state  conference  to  discuss  the 
great  problems  afflicting  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  scientists'  session  sug- 
gested by  the  President  Is  limited.  Three 
men  of  notable  achievement  in  science  from 
the  United  States  would  meet  with  similar 
experts  from  other  countries  to  try  to  agree 
on  Just  what  measures  would  be  necsesary 
to  supervise  and  control  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  limit  the 
question  to  checking  an  agreement  to  halt 
nuclear  tests,  as  the  Russians  have  proposed. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  big  ques- 
tion to  be  studied  by  the  scientists  would  be 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions  which  any 
nation  might  set  off  in  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment to  suspend  them. 

Beyond  those  sclentlflc  matters,  however, 
there  Is  a  broader  question  whlcii  this  sclen- 
tlflc get-together  might  answer:  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  discuss  any  Issue, 
not  on  political  or  propaganda  grounds,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  expert  opinion  of 
what  the  facts  are. 


Up  to  now,  the  Russians  have  balked  at  any 
honest  attempt  to  narrow  the  Issues  between 
East  and  West  and  to  agree  at  least  on  what 
the  two  sides  are  talking  about.  They  an- 
nounced they  were  stopping  their  own  atomic 
testa,  after  a  series  of  explosions  which  shot 
tons  of  radioactive  material  Into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  asked  us  to  suspend  ours.  But 
they  wouldn't  agree  on  any  means  of  check- 
ing for  secret  tests. 

Khrushchev's  grudging  concession  R  few 
weeks  ago  on  a  meeting  of  scientific  experts 
may  only  have  Indicated  that  the  Kremlin 
realized  Its  negative  stand  on  presummlt 
exploration  of  the  Issues  had  backfired.  But 
he  did,  at  least,  agree  that  such  a  meeting 
might  be  held. 

President  Eisenhower's  proposal  that  the 
meeting  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Slate  Department's  designation  of  the 
three  outstanding  scientists  who  wruld 
represent  the  United  States  are  eflectlve  dis- 
plays of  initiative. 

Moreover's  the  President's  suggestion  that 
the  sessions  begin  within  3  weeks,  and  that 
the  scientists  prepare  a  report  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  inspecting  disarmament 
agreements  within  60  clrtys  puts  it  un  to  the 
Russians  to  make  a  definite  answer  without 
delay. 

Even  If  Khrushchev  should  agree  to  the 
meeting,  there  would  be  plenty  of  obstacles. 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  pointed  suggestion  that 
Communist  experts  be  choren  for  their  sclen- 
tiflc  competence  shows  his  awareness  of 
the  danger  that  Uu.ssinn  scientists  would  be 
guided  more  by  the  party  line  than  by  the 
facts  In  their  conclusions. 

Thiis  the  Elsenhower  note  Is  but  one  more 
move  In  the  presmnmit  chess  game.  But 
It  is  an  Important  and  effective  move,  show- 
ing American  willingness  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  nuclear  testing  on  the  basis  of 
agreed  scientific  facts  any  time  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  go  along. 

Khrushchev  can  keep  talking  about  the 
summit  without  doing  anything  to  get  there. 
But  If  he  really  wants  to  take  effective  stcpw 
toward  top-level  ncgotl.itlons  between  East 
and  West,  President  Eisenhower  has  bhown 
him  where  to  begin. 


IFromi  the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune  of  May 

25. 1958] 

Moving  Off  Dead  Center 

Mr  Elsenhower's  new  letter  to  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nikita  Khrushchev  Is  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Rus.slans  to  take  another  step 
toward  scientific  talks  at  Geneva  on  plans 
for  policing  a  possible  world  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

In  tone,  the  note  is  friendly  and  concil- 
iatory. It  is  also  pKJsitive  and  constructive, 
qualities  which  have  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  In  some  of  the  recent  letters 
exchanged  by  the  leaders  of  the  mott  pow- 
erful countries  of  the  West  and  East. 

Basically,  the  President's  letter  Is  an  ac- 
knowledgment Of  Khrushchev's  acceptance 
on  May  9  of  one  small  portion  of  a  series  of 
American  proposals  for  International  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  disarmament  and  Iruspec- 
tion  systems.  The  Russian  leader  accepted 
only  the  suggestion  that  technical  studies 
be  held  to  determine  method.s  for  detecting 
possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  tests. 

In  taking  the  pasltlve  tack.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower urged  Khrushchev  to  agree  to  a  meet- 
ing of  nuclear  scientists  within  3  weeks. 
He  followed  It  up  by  naming  a  three-man 
team  of  top  United  States  scientists  who, 
he  said,  have  no  connection  with  politics, 
to  meet  with  a  group  of  Soviet  experts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  said 
that  additional  expert  scientists  for  the 
Western  side  might  t)e  contributed  by  Brit- 
ain, Prance.  Canada,  and  possibly  other 
countries.  This  leaves  the  way  open  for 
Russia  to  bring  In  experts  from  such  coun- 
tries as  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Com- 
munist China  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 


One  of  the  significant  points  about  the 
Elsenhower  proposlUon  Is  that  It  U  not 
hedged  with  severe  restrictions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President,  In  the  brief  and  per- 
sonal note,  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
make  the  proposal  appealing  to  the  Rus- 
sian offlclal.  He  also  seemed  anxious  to 
move  the  situation  of!  dead  center. 

In  answer  to  Khrushchev's  comment  In  a 
previous  communication  that  the  Western 
nations  might  stall  and  delay  progress  on 
any  substantial  agreement,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
said  the  scientific  experts  could  meet  within 
3  weeks  if  the  Russians  were  agreeable,  make 
an  Initial  progress  report  within  30  days 
and  aim  at  a  final  report  within  60  days  or 
as  soon   thereafter   as   poFslble. 

How  can  Moscow  now  refuse  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  new  American  proposal  for 
broad-scale  technicil  discussions  on  means 
of  enforcing  disarmament  agreements,  In- 
cluding a  ban  on  nuclear  lest  explosions. 

Certainly  Mr  Elsenhower  has  demonstrated 
he  Is  entirely  sincere  In  hoping  for  con- 
structive accomplishments.  His  .sincerity  In- 
vites an  equal  sincerity  in  Moscow.  If  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  enter  the  technical 
discussions  with  a  timllar  purpose  of  attain- 
ing concrete  results,  substantial  progress  to- 
ward an  accord  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  might  well  follow  during  a 
later  conference   at   the   summit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  editorials  are  an  indication  that 
the  Nation  agrees  with  the  President's 
decision.  The  editorials  al'^o  reflect  a 
point  of  view  which  I  have  held,  and  have 
been  urging  the  President  to  consider — 
that  is.  the  separation  of  the  proposal 
for  test  suspension  with  inspection  from 
the  other  proposals  in  our  disarmament 
package. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  hold  talks 
on  an  inspection  system,  then  it  seems 
to  me  the  United  States  has  no  course 
but  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  test  ban.  To  refuse  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  make  the  President's  con- 
structive proposal  a  meaningless  gesture, 
for  what  is  the  reason  to  discuss  inspec- 
tion for  a  test  suspension  if  we  do  not 
wi.'h  to  neKotiate  on  the  subject? 

The  only  justification  for  a  refusal  by 
the  United  States  to  negotiate,  after  the 
report  is  submitted  by  the  two  groups 
of  experts,  would  be  a  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  efTective  in'^pcc- 
tion.  The  word  ■"efTective"  is  the  key  to 
whether  a  test  suspension  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

We  must  assume  that  In  calling  for 
technical  groups  to  study  inspection,  our 
Government  is  satisfied  that  verification 
of  a  test-suspension  agreement  would  be 
possible.  It  would  be  unthinkable,  and 
al.so  hypocritical,  for  the  United  States 
ever  to  propo.se  a  measure,  and  then  to 
declare  that  inspection  for  verification 
was  not  po!^sibIe.  Therefore,  it  seems 
rea.sonable  to  assume  that  the  President 
has  satisfied  him.self  that  inspection  can 
be  effective.  I  say  thus,  although  the 
administration  has  not  studied  the  In- 
spection problem  to  the  extent  that  I 
believe  it  should  have.  It  had  not  stud- 
ied in  detail  the  problem  of  underground 
nuclear  testing.  For  that  reason,  I  un- 
dertook, a.s  chairman  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  this  point  from  reliable  seis- 
mologists throughout  the  country.  For 
that  reason,  I  also  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  May  16.  and  offered  to  him.  to 
Dr.  Killian,  and  to  otheis  who  are  con- 


cerned with  this  problem,  the  results  to 
date  of  the  subcommittee's  study.  Test- 
ing underground  is  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  detecting  and  identifying  such 
tests.  Tests  on  the  surface  or  low  In  the 
atmosphere  can  be  detected  quite  easily; 
and  tests  In  high  altitudes  promise  not 
too  much  difficulty  In  the  way  of  detec- 
tion, although  some  more  work  must  be 
done  on  this  problem.  But  testing  under- 
ground does  present  problems,  and  this 
will  be  the  most  important  point  which 
our  experts  must  discuss  with  the  Soviet 
scientific  representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  speak  further 
on  the  subject  of  Inspection  for  a  test 
suspension.  But  I  wanted  to  make  these 
few  remarks  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  re- 
lease I  made  on  my  correspondence  with 
the  President  about  the  material  of  the 
Diasarmament  Subcommltee  on  the  de- 
tection of  underground  testing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator   Humphrtt  Orrras   President  Vital 
Data  on  Nuclcar  Txst  Inspection 

Senator  Hi/bert  H  Hcmphrft.  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  revealed  tf)day  that  he  has  made 
available  to  the  White  House  the  replies  of 
over  20  seismologists  to  a  questionnaire  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

Senator  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
armament Suijcommlttee,  released  corre- 
spondence with  the  President  on  May  16  and 
19  in  which  he  urged  the  President  to  find 
out  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  or  Is  not 
willing  to  agree  to  a  supervised  test  suspen- 
sion, and  expressed  the  eagerness  of  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  to  cooperate  with 
the  executive  branch  on  the  most  vital  and 
complex  question  of  arms  control. 

"I  believe  tliat  Dr.  Killian  would  find  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  of  considerable 
use  in  his  work  on  devising  an  inspection 
system  for  a  nuclear  test  suspension,"  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  wrote.  "If  he  or  any  of  the 
members  of  his  Committee  wishes  to  see 
these  replies  I  would  be  pleased  to  send  them 
to  the  White  House  '" 

Senator  Humphrey  Indicated  that  the  re- 
plies to  the  subcommittee's  questionnaire 
from  about  25  leading  seismologists  through- 
out the  country  would  be  publi.'hed  along 
with  a  staff  summary  and  analysis  of  their 
content.  The  Senator  made  his  offer  to  the 
President  In  view  of  the  President's  Intention 
of  setting  up  a  scientific  group  to  meet  with 
Soviet  scientists  on  the  inspection  system 
needed  to  verify  a  test  suspension  agreement. 
If  this  Is  also  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Humphrey  Indicated  that  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  heard  from  the  Presi- 
dent directly.  Dr.  Killian  has  sent  for  the 
material  mentioned  in  his  letter. 

Text  of  the  correspondence  follows: 

May  16.  1958 
The  President. 

The  WhUe  House. 

Waslujigton.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  PRr.iiiDEi*T ;  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  are  currently  considering  your 
reply  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  May 
9.  In  that  note  Mr  Khrushchev  agreed  to 
one  of  your  earlier  proposals,  namely,  to 
establish  a  scientific  group  to  study  the  In- 
spection system  necessary  to  assure  that  a 
nuclear  test  suspension  was  being  observed. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  you  to 
pursue  this  apparent  change  In  Soviet  policy 
so  that  we  may  find  out  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  or  Is  not  willing  to  agree  to  a  super- 
vised test  suspension.     If  an  adequately  in- 


spected test  suspension  could  be  agreed  upon, 
I  believe  It  would  be  a  meaningful  but  safe- 
guarded first  step  toward  slowing  down  the 
armaments  race.  It  would  help  to  relieve 
tension  throughout  the  world,  and  It  would 
reduce  whatever  risk  to  human  health  there 
may  be  In  continued  testing.  It  the  So%-let 
Union  would  not  accept  the  necessary  In- 
spection system,  the  Soviet  unilateral  test 
cessation  and  pleas  for  test  cessation  would 
be  exposed  as  hypocritical  and  deceitful. 

The  main  purpo.se  of  this  letter  Is  to  In- 
form you  of  the  availability  of  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  to  some  37  seismologists.  The 
questionnaire  dealt  with  the  detection  of 
underground  nuclear  explosions  and  the  In- 
spection system  needed  to  verify  a  test  sus- 
pension agreement. 

Our  analysis  of  the  replies  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire Is  not  yet  complete.  However.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Killian  would  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire  of  considerable 
use  in  his  woik  on  devising  an  Inspection 
system  for  a  nuclear  test  su.spenslon.  If  he 
or  any  of  the  members  of  his  Committee 
writhes  to  see  these  replies  I  would  be  pleased 
to  send  them  to  the  White  House. 

TTie  D;sarmament  Subcommittee  Is  eager 
to  cooperate  with  the  executive  branch  on 
this  most  vital  and  complex  question  of  arms 
control. 

Respectfully, 

Hubert  H.  Hcmphret. 


The  Whtte  House. 
Washington.  Map  19,  1958. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  For  the  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your 
May  16  letter  requesting  an  inspection  system 
for  a  nuclear  test  suspension,  and  to  assure 
you  that  you  will  be  further  advised  at  an 
early  date. 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Bhyce  N    Harlow, 
Administrative  As-^istant 

to  the  President. 


DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  oiganiza Lions  and  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  are  devot- 
ing .study  and  di.scussion  to  the  problem 
of  dirarmament.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  organizations  with  stated 
positions  on  this  subject  were  extremely 
few — perhaps  no  more  than  several 
dozen.  But  today,  the  situation  has 
chanped;  and  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  arms  race  is  a  futile  one. 
They  know  we  must  have  sufficient  mili- 
tary strcnfTth  to  defend  ourselves  and  to 
be  able  to  keep  our  international  com- 
mitment.s.  But  many  of  our  citizens  are 
demanding  greater  attention  to  halting 
the  arms  race  by  our  Government  and 
by  the  Representatives  the  people  have 
sent  to  the  Congress. 

The  position  on  nuclear  weapons  tests 
of  three  leading  organizations  were  sent 
to  me  recently.  One  is  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  advocates  an  agreement 
to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests  for  a 
trial  period  and  under  proper  inspection 
safeguards.  The  Woman's  Division  also 
urges  the  creation  of  a  group  to  work 
out  additional  disarmament  steps. 

I  digress  to  note  that  practically  every 
single  organization  today  that  comments 
at  all  upon  the  disarmament  question, 
or  comments  in  any  w-ay  upon  the  que.s- 
tion  of  test  suspensions  or  the  ban  of 


nuclear  tests,  also  Includes,  fortunately 
and  properly,  within  its  resolutions  or 
comments  the  imperative  necessity  of 
an  adequate  and  an  effective  inspection 
system.  I  really  believe  that  the  work 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
and  of  spokesmen  in  private  and  public 
life  on  the  subject  of  disarmament  has 
begun  to  take  hold  in  the  American  com- 
munity. People  are  thinking  much  more 
sensibly,  much  more  constructively,  and 
much  more  reasonably  about  the  whole 
subject  matter  of  disarmament  and  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  inspection 
and  detection  system. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  do  everything  p>ossible  to 
obtain  nuclear  test  cessation,  provided 
we  do  not  do  so  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  been  a  clear  and  powerful 
voice  to  the  American  people  in  terms 
of  educating  and  informing  them  of  the 
importance  of  an  inspection  and  detec- 
tion system  within  the  entire  disarma- 
ment subject  matter. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  the  key 
to  the  problem.  Sometimes  we  have 
had  a  little  diflBculty  in  getting  the 
people  to  understand  it.  Too  many 
times  editorial  writers  and  spokesmen 
talk  about  disarmament  or  test  suspen- 
sion without  placing  the  emphasis  which 
is  needed  upon  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  and  effective  in- 
spection system  which  can  replace  the 
quality  known  as  trust,  because  we  sim- 
ply cannot  trust;  we  h£ve  to  rely  upon 
inspection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  that  we  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  our  consistent  and  persistent 
efforts  to  find  an  adequate  method  of  test 
cessation.  We  should  be  penalized 
for  not  being  willing  and  anx.ous  to 
pursue  test  cessation,  but  only  with  the 
premise  of  an  inspection  system  which 
would  mean  it  was  not  tmilateral  dis- 
armament on  our  part. 

Mr.  HU^IPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  fact,  critici'-m  should  be  di- 
rected against  those  who  recommend 
unilateral  disarmament  without  an  in- 
spection system.  Then  we  would  really 
be  the  targets  of  justifiable  criticism. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Let  me  say  again  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  work  with  him  on  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  second  organization  which  I  wish 
to  mention  is  the  United  World  Federal- 
ists. This  group  has  also  taken  a  posi- 
tion urging  an  agreement  to  suspend 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  along  with  the 
establishment  of  a  U.  N.  inspection 
agency  to  verify  that  the  agreement  was 
being  obsei^ved. 
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I  also  note  that  this  splendid  organiza- 
tion met  In  annual  convention  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  It  adopted  very  con- 
structive resolutions,  which  I  shall  later 
place  in  the  REcoRr.  when  the  officers  of 
the  organization  make  them  available 
to  me. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  several 
persons  who  addressed  the  United  World 
Federalists  Conference.  I  found  the 
audience  and  participants  to  be  men  and 
women  not  only  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  a  just  and  enduring  peace,  but  to  be 
very  alert.  Intelligent,  and  constructive 
In  their  approach. 

The  third  organization  is  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  council 
wrote  to  the  President  to  "proclaim  to 
the  world  our  Government's  forthright 
stand  in  support  of  a  halt  to  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons"  and  to  propose  im- 
mediately "an  inspection  system  to 
maintain  this  suspension." 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  upon  their  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive resolution  and  proposal. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statements  of 
these  three  organizations  on  the  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Women's  Division  or 
Christian  SravicE  of  the  Board  or 

Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

New  York.  N.  Y..  May  12.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H   Humphrey. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disaramament.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  wom- 
en's division  of  Christian  service  of  the 
Methodist  Church  considered  the  question 
of  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  during  Its 
recent  executive  committee  meetings.  This 
group,  which  Is  the  policy-making  and  ad- 
ministrative body  for  nearly  2  million  Meth- 
odist women,  has  registered  the  opinion  that 
It  is  important  at  this  time,  both  for  practi- 
cal reasons  and  for  the  effect  on  world  opin- 
ion, to  separate  the  question  of  cessation  of 
nuclear  testa  from  other  matters  of  dis- 
armament. It  is  our  opinion  that  proper 
safeguards  can  be  Insured  and  that  the  mat- 
ter can  properly  be  dealt  with  as  a  first  step 
toward  disarmament. 

While  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  Nation's 
need  to  guard  its  security,  we  are  also  much 
concerned  about  the  moral  questions  in- 
volved in  continued  testing  and  of  the  tre- 
mendous fear  accompanied  by  some  measure 
of  distrust  which  has  been  aroused  In  coun- 
tries like  Japan. 

For  these  reasons,  the  women's  division  of 
Christian  service  la  anxious  to  see  such 
measures  as  these  suggested  In  Mr.  Harold 
Btassen's    proposals   adopted: 

1,  Agreement  to  suspend  testa  for  a  trial 
3-yoAr  period. 

a.  Kstabllah  *  United  Nations'  Inspection 
•gency. 

3  install  Inspection  posts  Inside  snd  out- 
Rld«  th«  Unltod  BlBt«s  of  Amerlcn  and 
V  M  M   R 

4  CrwHte  «  Rrnup  to  work  nut  uddlllonnt 
dlsnrmnmfitit  stups, 

W*  nr»  onnvin(<«d  thMt  ihlii  four-sttit)  pUn, 
or  •(iinnihlMii  •ImitMr,  Mlfar*  uu»  ut  nut  \t*»i 
tui\)9»  Ml  I  ha  praNKMi  lima. 
Vuura  •inoaraly, 

Hapii  W    TiM.MAir, 
Mm,  J  fount  Tltlmdn, 


Text  or  UWF  Telegram  to  Prkident 
Eisenhowek 

Dear  President  Eisenhower:  When  In  a 
time  of  crisis  over  a  year  ago,  you  said, 
"There  can  be  no  peace  without  law, "  you 
spoke  the  most  compelling  truth  of  our  age. 

At  this  particular  time  many  people  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  believe  a  nuclear 
test  suspension  offers  a  promising  flrbt  step. 

Although  the  physical  and  moral  danger 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  U  well  nigh  In- 
U)lerable,  any  separate  measure  to  reduce 
the  arms  race  Involves  grave  risk.  However, 
the  risk  will  be  minimized  if  a  single  step 
is  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  Itself,  and  If  It 
facilitates  taking  additional  steps  promptly. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
delay  no  longer  In  negotiating  a  nuclear 
weapons  test  suppcnslou  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing four  points: 

1.  A  2-year  agreement  by  the  big  two  to 
suspend  tests  from  the  date  of  treaty  ratl- 
ncatlon  by  both  nations. 

2.  Creation  of  a  U.  N.  Inspection  agency. 

3.  Installation  of  Inspection  posts  Inside 
the  United  States  and  Russia  with  sclenllQc 
Instruments  to  verify  the  end  of  testing. 

4.  Setting  up  of  a  negotiating  group  to 
work  on  additional  dlsaruiamenl  steps  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period. 

We  attach  particular  Importance  to  the 
opportunity  this  proposal  affords  to  Initiate 
a  United  Nations  Inspection  svfctem  within 
the  major  nations,  as  you  have  repeatedly 
advocated.  If  the  expressed  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  Inspection  can  be  realized. 
It  would  represent  so  advantageous  a  break- 
through In  one  of  the  most  difficult,  yet 
essential,  asi>ects  of  disarmament  as  to  out- 
weigh the  considerations  which  have  so  far 
deterred  our  Government, 

We  believe  that  the  sane  alternative  to 
surrender  U:>  Soviet  domination,  or  suicide 
In  an  atomic  war.  Is  to  invest  the  United 
Nations  with  the  power  of  world  law  to  en- 
force  world   peace  with  Justice   for  all. 

Tills  win  require  the  disaramament  of  all 
nations  under  U.  N  authority,  the  sub;tl- 
tutlon  of  an  effective  U.  N.  police  force  for 
the  common  security,  and  U.  N.  courts  and 
arbitral  tribunals  for  the  prompt  and  Just 
settlement  of  International  disputes  by 
peaceful  means. 

We  recognize  that  It  will  take  time  to  de- 
velop world  ix)lltlcal  and  legal  Institutions 
adequate  to  the  challen<?e  of  modern  science 
and  technology.  Nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  clear  and  sincerely  declared 
Intention  to  pursue  this  objective  to  the 
end  will  determine  what  practical  action 
can  be  taken  now,  and  must  dtfine  our 
course  In  the  future. 

As  the  goal  is  comprehensive,  many  paths 
may  lead  to  Its  attainment,  and  none  should 
go    unexplored    that    offers    hope    of    some 
progres.s,  however  slight. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Harrington. 

President.  United  World  Federahats,  Inc 

April  21.  1958. 

National  Council 
or  Jewish  Women,  Inc  , 
TVcii)  York,  N.  Y .,  April  23,  1958. 
The  Pre^tdent, 

The  White  Hounf. 

Wa.thington.  D  C. 
Mr.  PREStnENx:  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  iirges  you,  In  the  Interest  of 
the  ppnca  mid  security  of  the  world  and  the 
teadfirshlp  of  tha  United  Stntas,  to  meat 
dlreofly  lli»  (jrent  ttmr  of  nurleur  wenpons 
testliiK  thni  lormpnti  Kio  world  We  urxp 
ytiu,  111  lh«  hnma  of  tha  UnH«l  «tnl»*,  to 
1,  t*rMtilHlm  \it  »ha  world  our  (lovarif 
mani's  fortttriKlii  kimid  lii  siipport  ut  h  imlt 
ill  I  ha  tasiitm  lit  tuMilvfir  wattpoiis 

il  Immaillnlal)'  (>ro|ii»«a  nil  liiwpaotlon  aya* 
tarn  in  inHlMinlii  ilil*  kiispansinii, 

;i  (^roposa  Mts  Inirnsiliitla  ronvanlnv  of 
tha  UituaU  N>«lloiu  Ul»>iUu><inuitl  C'uiitiuu- 


■Ion  to  achieve  quick  agreement  on  an  In- 
spection system  to  halt  nuclear  weapona 
testing  throughout  the  world  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

We  are  writing  to  you.  Mr  Pr«aldent,  In  a 
mood  of  despair  and  urgency  created  by  our 
conviction  that  the  American  people  are 
losing  faith  In  themselves  because  they  are 
losing  faith  In  their  ability  to  act  as  leader* 
in  the  world. 

This  would  be  tragic  If  It  were  to  con- 
tinue. Our  loM  of  national  self-confidence 
has  been  highlighted  most  recently  by  our 
frustration  and  sense  of  Inadequacy  when 
the  Soviet  Union  made  Its  gesture  of  stop- 
ping Its  nuclear  weapoiis  testing  wltnout  In- 
spection. There  Is  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans  that  the  world  is  being 
offered   no  alternative  to  Soviet   leadership. 

Has  the  world  no  alternative,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Have  we  the  American  people  no  al- 
ternative? Must  the  United  States,  too,  fol- 
low Soviet  Initiative  and  succomb  to  Soviet 
leadership? 

We  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  believe  that  the  United  State*  has 
other  steps  to  take,  other  action  which  It 
must  effect  Immediately  so  as  to  assert  Its 
leadership  to  Its  own  people  and  to  the 
world.  We  believe  that  the  three  points 
enumerated  In  our  letter  above  Indicate  the 
general  course  that  the  United  Statea  must 
take  at  once.  We  believe  that  In  following 
out  this  course  the  United  Statea  will  be 
strengthening  the  cause  of  peace  and  ••- 
curlty  by  originating  action  to  end  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  weapons  testing  In  the  world 
and  thus  end  the  danger  to  future  genera- 
tions of  atomic  fallout. 

The  American  people  and  the  world  look 
to  United  States  advocacy  of  a  halt  to 
testing  and  of  an  liispectlon  system  to  pro- 
tect such  an  agreement  as  the  only  hope  of 
a  world  in  mortal  fear. 

We  earnestly  hope,  Mr  President,  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  use  your  great  ofllce  to  Imple- 
ment United  States  Government  action 
along  the  lines  we  have  Indicated.  We  be- 
lieve that  In  so  doing,  you  will  l>e  extend- 
ing United  States  leadership  In  the  world 
In  Its  best  and  greatest  sense. 
KespectfuUy  yours, 

Gladys   F    Cahn, 
Mrs.   MoisE   S.   Cahn. 

President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
among  other  articles  and  editorials  on 
various  a.spects  of  the  problem  of  arms 
control,  and  worthy  of  special  mention, 
is  an  article  entitled  "How  the  Arms 
Race  Can  Be  Checked."  It  appeared  a 
few  weeks  awo  In  the  Reporter  magazine, 
and  was  written  by  a  brilliant  young 
Air  Force  Reserve  ofllcer.  Richard  S.  Leg- 
horn. Mr.  Leghorn  is  also  president  of 
the  ITEK  Corp  .  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Planning  Association's  special 
project  committee  on  security  through 
arms  control.  Mr.  Leghorn  points  out 
that  it  Is  no  lonRer  good  enough  to 
blnme  arms-rnce  problems  on  commu- 
nism alone"  and  that  "it  is  also  true  that 
the  arms  race,  once  bcsun,  la  in  part 
aclf-gmipratlnB," 

Mr.  LcKhorn  makes  «om?  novel  tug- 
Brntlonn  In  thin  nrtlcle,  He  cnlln  upon 
KCicnco  tn  help  drvlni'  wnyN  to  mIow  down 
the  nrma  rncr  In  addition  to  nccclpratinii 
It,  For  cxnmpi*,  h«  nukhpmIm  that  n«w 
Nrlmlino  (lisciplinrN,  nurti  a«  np^ratlonn 
HttnlVkiM.  wnr  unmlnK  idchninuvn,  iind 
nykirmN  9nuin«>i>Mn«  mliiht  b«  u/i«d  In 
nrmn  control  mtttiorN,  Another  devlet 
would  bfl  an  tnMpoollon  aAtAlUtc,  !  h»ve 
bern  nlmlUrly  Inlpipnted  In  nuch  devlMi, 
and    on   iit)V«tul   occaaiuna    have    urutd 


priority  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
reconnaissance  space  satellite, 

Mr.  Leghorn  also  points  out  that  at 
present  there  are  several  important 
groups  devoting  fuUtime  to  speeding  up 
the  arms  race — the  Rand  Corp..  the 
Army  Operations  Research  Office,  and 
the  Defense  Department's  Institute  of 
Defense  Analyses.  Why  cannot  we.  says 
Colonel  Leghorn,  organize  one  such 
group  to  be  concerned  with  checking  the 
arms  race?  He  is  right.  We  need  to 
have  Government,  as  well  as  private 
efTorts.  devoted  to  studying  this  complex 
but.  nevertheless,  vitally  Important 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Leghorn's 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  Arms  Race  Can  Be  Checked 
(By  Richard  8.  Leghorn) 

Two  centuries  ago  Benjamin  Pranklln 
demonstrated  the  Imjxjrtant  role  a  scientist 
can  play  In  public  affairs.  His  awareness  of 
the  problem  that  still  confronts  us  Is  shown 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Priestley: 

"It  is  Imposfclble  to  Imagine  the  height 
to  which  may  l>e  carried.  In  a  1000  years, 
the  power  of  man  over  matter.  We  may  per- 
haf)6  learn  to  deprive  large  mosses  of  their 
gravity,  and  give  them  absolute  levity,  for 
the  sake  of  easy  transport.  O  that  moral 
science  were  In  as  fair  a  way  of  Improve- 
ment, that  men  would  cease  to  be  wolvea 
to  one  another." 

The  Franklin  example  of  a  dedicated 
scientist-statesman  was,  unfortunately,  al- 
most unique  In  ou.-  Republic  until  the 
Second  World  War  thought  Its  Comptons. 
Bushes,  and  DuBrldge^.  The  recent  appoint- 
ment of  the  respected  Dr.  Kllllan  to  respon- 
sibilities at  the  summit  of  our  political  life 
la  the  latest  example  of  the  resumption  of 
the  hoiorable  and  exrltlng  contributions  of 
scientists  to  our  public  affairs  that  began 
with  Franklin. 

Mankind,  already  well  into  a  second 
atomic  decade,  has  now  entered  the  first 
space  decade  The  conjunction  of  an  Intense 
Ideological  conflict  with  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating pace  of  technological  revolution  has 
led  to  an  entirely  nt'W  sort  of  arms  race. 
Coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  Is  surely 
the  key  Issue  that  faces  our  scientist-states- 
men today.  For  until  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  enlisting  a  substantial 
scientific  effort  In  the  design  of  a  workable 
security  system,  the  arms  race  In  all  Its  mad- 
ness will  continue  to  enslave  science 
throughout  the  world.  The  50  percent  of 
the  West's  research  iind  development  now 
feeding  the  arms  race  and  the  even  higher 
Russian  figure  will  continue  or  even  In- 
crease, while  science  for  peaceful  pursuits 
will  be  severely  limited. 

The  crux  of  our  scientific  problem  today 
la  not  more  science  for  the  arms  race.  Im- 
portant though  that  may  be  as  an  Interim 
measure  Neither  Is  It  Just  to  looaen  the 
grip  of  tha  arms  race  on  science,  for  that 
would  be  lantamouiit  to  unllnternl  dis- 
armnmant  Tha  rrun  does  not  even  lie  In 
placing  direct  amphMla  on  aclanra  for 
panca-whathar  «tom<i  for  paaca,  apnea  for 
penra,  frxjd  for  paam,  or  any  olhar,  Tha 
^rlattca-fiir-panca  prot(rnma  ratihnt  possiltlx 
nourish  In  ah  «iia  of  daap  inaacitrMy  and 
iftif  Alt  (iiaaa  probiama  will  Ukf  para  of 
iliamaalvaa  whaii  •  aitl  only  whan  wa  hava 
danlt  with  tha  nwira  >iriaiti  protilam  of  urt> 
dartaliihf  »  major  s«iaiitin(i  afTori  tn  aid  In 
tha  oonatriu'iiuu  Of  a  rRtiuual  world  aaiiurity 
»>»iam, 


KEW  STTLES  IN  WEAPONS 

Looking  at  the  weapons  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, we  find  that  smaller  t.uclear  explo- 
sions represent  a  more  likely  trend  than  larger 
explosions.  Huge  explosions,  of  course,  are 
technically  feasible.  One  occasionally  hears 
talk  of  "glgaton"  weapons  representing  the 
equivalent  of  billions  of  tons  of  TNT,  but 
the  military  usefulness  of  such  weai>ons  is 
open  to  serious  question. 

More  significant  than  the  amount  of  ex- 
plosive force  win  be  the  size  of  the  weapons 
themselves.  We  already  read  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  small  enough  for  fighter 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  artillery  pieces.  "Suit- 
case" A-bombs  have  been  mentioned.  We 
can  expect  the  trend  toward  a  bigger  bang 
per  cubic  foot  of  bomb  to  continue  further 
before  practical  limits  are  reached.  "Clean  ' 
weapons,  of  course,  represent  another  design 
trend,  but  It  Is  not  yet  clear  Just  how  "clean  ' 
a  nuclear  device  can  become.  Under  many 
conditions  of  explosion,  even  "clean"  weap- 
ons produce  a  dirty  result  In  terms  of  radio- 
activity. But  possibly  the  more  long-per- 
sisting products  can  be  avoided. 

The  world  Is  beginning  to  tept  ballistic 
rockets  whose  speed  approaches  the  velocity 
needed  to  escape  from  the  earth.  This 
means  that  the  practical  limits  of  velocity 
for  terrestrial  wars  have  been  reached. 
While  reentry  speeds  may  become  greater,  we 
cannot  expect  the  speed  of  weapons  to  tar- 
gets on  earth  to  increase  significantly  be- 
yond the  speeds  now  being  tested.  There 
will,  however,  be  two  significant  trends  in 
delivery  systems. 

First,  bases  will  become  more  mobile,  more 
dispersed,  much  smaller  and  less  detectable, 
and  therefore  less  vulnerable.  In  hand  or 
immediately  foreseeable  are  rocket  launch- 
Ings  from  underground  sites  and  from  mo- 
bile platforms  on  the  ground,  on  the  sea. 
under  the  sea,  and  from  aircraft.  While 
launchings  from  space  platforms  will  be 
technically  feasible.  It  Is  not  yet  clear 
whether  space  launching  sites  for  terrestrial 
wars  will  offer  appreciable  advantages. 

Second,  what  is  known  as  the  reaction 
time  of  delivery  systems  will  shorten  appre- 
ciably. Today  the  countdown  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  long-range  missiles  for  firing 
is  about  the  same — 10  hours  or  so — that  It 
takes  long-range  aircraft  to  fly  between  con- 
tinents. But  the  development  of  missile 
systems,  particularly  Improvements  In  solid 
propellents,  will  soon  shorten  the  time 
needed  for  preparation.  We  can  foresee  that 
before  many  years  1,000-  to  2,000-mlle 
rocket  weapons  will  be  maintained  In 
a  state  of  readiness  permittli^g  nearly  In- 
stantaneous firings.  The  readiness  time  of 
6,000-mile  missiles  can  be  shortened  to  mln- 
vites  Instead  of  hours  and  they  may  even- 
tually be  Instantaneously  ready.  Thus,  the 
reaction  time  from  the  Instant  of  command 
to  megaton  explosions  1,000  to  6  000  miles 
away  will  soon  run  from  about  10  minutes 
to  less  than  an  hour. 

The  accuracy  of  weapons,  both  for  defense 
and  counteroffense.  will,  of  course.  In- 
crease steadily,  but  not  fast  enough  to  offset 
the  two  dominant  characteristics  of  oppos- 
ing delivery  systems — speed  of  delivery  and 
small,  dispersed,  and  relatively  invulnerable 
bases.  Thus,  defense  either  by  counterof- 
fense or  by  Maglnot  Line  techniques  does 
not  l(xjk  promising.  Retaliatory  doctrines 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  grent-power 
acrne  In  a  military  standnfT,  whfra  violent 
cofiflirt  pnsan  loaaaa  for  anrh  alda  that  would 
more  tliHU  offset  any  posolbla  gnlhs. 

THR   CONaMVINrM 

Thasa  frahda  in  Iha  dcfiiMit  and  davalnp* 
matii  of  waapoh*  prodtipa  m  ntirtiHar  of 
iroiililaiwima  aoitaauuan<<aM,  for  una  iltlhH, 
iha  arrhs  la^a  ta  alraady  produaihii  tha  ao- 
palled  fith'Pountry  nrohlam-- known  U>  tha 
llruiiili  a«  tha  fourth-pouiitry  prohlam,  «ii(4 
Ut  laa  VrmwU  at  tlia  AUh'Oouuiry  pruljlt<ni, 


and  to  others  by  various  numbers.  In  the 
absence  of  arms  controls,  modern  weapons 
will  come  Into  possession  of  more  and  more 
nations  either  through  gift,  sale,  or  local 
development.  Ownership  of  modern  weap- 
ons by  many  nations,  some  of  which  may  be 
Irresponsible  or  even  fanatical,  will  Intro- 
duce a  major  factor  of  instability  into  the 
world's  security  arrangements. 

Furthermore,  the  increasingly  fast  and 
automatic  response  characteristics  of  mod- 
ern weapons  will  lead  to  concentration  and 
delegation  of  control.  There  will  be  much 
less  time  for  investigation,  diplomacy,  and 
decision  making.  The  dangers  of  accidental 
war  or  the  accidental  spread  of  limited  war 
to  total  war  become  Increasingly  significant. 

Finally,  reliable  physical  Inspection  for 
possession  of  nuclear  warheads  Is  already  im- 
practical. With  the  decreasing  size  of  war- 
heads and  the  growing  ease  of  hiding  bases, 
many  other  Inspection  and  control  problems 
will  approach  practical  Insolubility.  Man 
faces  steadily  increasing  difficulties  In  back- 
ing out  of  the  corner  Into  which  he  is  now 
boxing  himself. 

We  must  henceforth  deai  with  two  major 
threats  to  our  security:  Communist  im- 
perialism and  the  arms  race  Itself.  While  It 
is  true  that  the  arms  race  would  largely  dis- 
appear If  communism  disappeared.  It  Is  no 
longer  good  enough  to  blame  arms-race  prob- 
lems on  communism  alone;  it  is  also  true 
that  the  arms  race,  once  begun.  l£  in  part 
self-generating. 

Can  we  construct  a  rational  world  security 
system  capable  of  blocking  military  aggres- 
sion and  simultaneously  of  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  the  arms  race?  Can  peace  be  main- 
tained without  an  unlimited  arms  race  by  a 
stabilized  system  of  deterrents  and  arms 
controls? 

I  believe  that  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered aCBrmatively  In  view  of  the  advantages 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  stabilizing  massive  deterrence. 

WHAT    WE    WANT 

Consider  first  the  nature  of  massive  deter- 
rence. To  deal  with  the  threat  that  Russia, 
now  the  world's  only  other  great  military 
power,  might  initiate  nuclear  war  against  us, 
we  have  built  a  capacity  for  massive  retalia- 
tion against  ml  itary  forces  and  productive 
centers.  This  retaliatory  strength  deters  by 
presenting  Russia  with  a  situation  in  which 
It  would  lose  immensely  more  than  it  could 
possibly  gain  from  Initiating  nuclear  war 
against  us.  Our  policy  of  massive  deterrence 
is  now  undergoing  a  critical  j>eriod  of  change, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Until  now,  our 
deterrent  power  has  been  based  on  military 
superiority — composed  of  a  nuclear  advan- 
tage, a  better  geographical  situation  and  base 
structure,  and  greater  air  strength.  In  a  few 
years  these  particular  military  superiorities 
will  either  vanish  or  lose  their  significance. 

The  Russian  nuclear  stockpile,  while  per- 
haps not  equal  to  our  own,  will  neverthe- 
less be  quite  sufHcient  for  military  and 
retaliatory  purposes.  ICBMs  and  submarine 
missile  systems  will  give  the  Russians  an 
Intercontinental  capability  and  offset  much 
of  our  current  advantage  In  overseas  bases. 
Rocket  devices,  whose  development  the  Rus- 
sians emphasized  after  the  war  while  we 
tarried  and  In  whose  technology  they  now 
lead  us,  will  become  the  principal  retaliatory 
weapons. 

Then,  too,  consider  the  aourres  of  modern 
military  power.  In  some  flelda  of  aclenra 
And  tpchnnlosy,  tha  Ruaoinna  Ara  rlPArly  our 
aqunta.  As  for  production  know>how,  it  la 
ho  lohfar  mnp*  prodvinioo  in  a  sudden  mo- 
hlliKnVloh  ntipf  a  aurpriaa  attnrk  ihnt  (•ouola, 
Hwt  tha  Ability  to  produpa  hAiPhaa  of  naw 
WPopoitik  kyiii«m»  proittpily  am  haw  taphhoioity 
iiiftkas  thom  faafelbla  fti  this  r0ii»r(i  Rumih 
hAa  damonairAtt'd  ahortar  laad  iimaa  titnti 
mir  own,  A»  for  tha  aconumlo  aouraa  of 
rnlliiAry  powar,  (ha  Woviat  aystam,  alihough 
It  la  amAllai  thnn  our  own,  hat  damon»irAU>d 
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»  iiuUtntd  »blUty  to  divert  a  much  Urgor 
rractlon  of  U»  budget  to  military  ende, 
whether  In  peace  or  war.  Another  eource  or 
military  power  U  th*  sort  or  military  Intelli- 
gence that  enablee  a  nation  to  know  quickly 
where  the  threate  and  opportunlllee  are  and 
what  new  equipment  neede  to  be  built.  Here 
the  Ruaelane  are  dertnltely  tuperlor.  In 
short,  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
relative  etrengthe  or  Soviet  vcrsue  American 
Bourcee  or  military  power. 

Instead  or  deterrence  through  military 
•up«rlorlty.  then,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
long  heralded  situation  or  mutual  deterrence. 
Ruasla.  too.  will  have  achieved  a  capacity 
for  massive  retaliation  sufficient  to  kill  the 
United  States  as  a  modern  nation. 

There  are  a  number  of  crUlcally  Important 
things  we  can  and  must  do  to  maintain  de- 
terrence against  massive  Russian  attack. 

One  military  measure  which  should  have 
been  taken  years  ago  and  which  Is  now 
crucial  Is  to  make  our  retaliatory  rorce  rela- 
tively invulnerable:  in  military  jargon,  we 
must  disperse,  give  mobility  to.  and  •harden" 
our  present  "soff  retaliatory  rorces.  ThcEe 
forces  now  Include  our  quite  vulnerable 
SAC  airfields,  many  vulnerable  overseas 
bases,  and  aircraft  carriers.  A  temporary 
solution  is  being  soush:  by  SAC,  which  will 
soon  be  more  dispersed  and  able  to  have 
one-third  of  Us  striklnR  force  airborne  In 
15  minutes.  Although  SAC  thus  becomes 
less  vulnerable,  even  this  partial  solution 
depends  on  actually  receiving  timely  warn- 
ing— no  easy  trick  in  an  age  of  ballistic 
rockets.  The  real  solution  to  the  problem  of 
developing  a  hard  retaliatory  force  lies  in 
many  dispersed  underground,  submarine, 
aiid  mobile  launching  sites  for  rocket  weap- 
ons. The  cosU  of  an  invulnerable  rocket 
retaliatory  force  are  large  and  must  be 
borne.  There  Is  little  reafon  to  continue  to 
pour  vast  sums  Into  soft  bomber  and  car- 
rier systems. 

Our  second  essential  step  In  preparation 
for  the  coming  period  of  niutuil  deterrence 
Is  to  obtain  reliable  wnrnlng  of  surprise  at- 
tack. Our  deterrent  power  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  when  we  have  both  hard  bn..';es  and 
adequate  warning.  But  with  soft  bases  and 
without  warnlno;.  we  shall  be  Inviting  attack 
whenever  Russia  has  a  massive  interconti- 
nental cap.ablUty. 

It  was  to  solve  the  warning  problem  that 
the  Russians  themselves  on  May  10,  1955. 
proposed  th»  exchinge  of  ground-control 
posts  at  major  Military  Establishments.  Al- 
though nuclear  warheads  can  be  concealed 
without  much  difficulty,  a  sy^^tem  of  Inspec- 
tion that  could  be  depended  on  to  discover 
major  military  movements  would  go  far  to 
prevent  surprise  attacks  and  accidental  wars 
caused  by  misinterpretation. 

Tlie  third  step  we  murt  take  In  order  to 
stabilize  deterrence  Is  to  make  certain  that 
cur  retaliatory  weapons  are  not  Inferior  to 
those  of  the  Rus.slans.  Thl.s  means  getting 
excellent  information  about  Ru.oslan  military 
affairs — much  better  than  the  Intelligence 
we  now  have.  Our  own  "open  skies"  pro- 
posal would  go  far  toward  enabling  us  to 
avoid  Insufllclency  In  our  retaliatory  weapons. 
Thus,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
controlled  mutual  deterrence  will  increase 
security  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  arms 
race  for  military  superiority,  provided  that 
we  have  hardened  our  bases  and  that  there 
is  enough  mutual  Inspection  to  warn  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  provide  information  to  warn 
of  approaching  retaliatory  Inadequacy.  Air 
Inspection  by  space  Eatellites  may  be  the 
key  to  a  rational  world  security  system. 

WHAT    THITT    W.ANT 

Now  let  us  examine  the  Russians'  position. 
Are  they  ready  to  accept  any  arms  controls? 
Despite  the  failure  of  the  London  disarma- 
ment talks.  I  personally  hold  firmly  to  the 
view  that  within  a  few  years  Russia  will  ac- 
cept  enough   controls   to  stabilize   the  arms 


race,     Con»ld»r  tb«»«  flv«  polnU  rrom  th» 
Ruselan  point  of  view; 

riret,  Russia  will  achieve  !n  «  few  years 
a  sufflclent  Intercontinental  cnpoclty  for 
massive  retaliation,  at  leaet  ror  all  practical 
political  purpose*.  Ruaslan  diplomocy  and 
political  conflict  strategy  will  no  longer  b« 
restrained   by   retaliatory   Inrerlorlty. 

Second.  It  Is  obvious  rrom  Ruoslan  prot- 
estations and  threats  about  missile  weap- 
ons for  NATO  countries  that  Russia  Is 
becoming  acutely  aware  or  the  nth-country 
problem.  This  awareness  has  been  sharp- 
ened by  reflictlon  about  the  Hungarian  re- 
volt; suppose  Hungary  had  been  In  iK)8se8*lon 
or  modern  weajjons  of  retaliation?  Also.  Rus- 
sia can  hardly  thrill  at  the  notion  or  a  Nataer 
or  a  Mao  being  so  equipped. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  problem  of  controls  on 
nuclear  production  is  a  matter  of  fine  Judg- 
ment as  to  timing.  Production  controls  too 
soon  would  mean  an  Inadequate  retaliatory 
capacity  vis-a-vls  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cepting them  too  la^e  will  bring  the  risks  of 
the  nth-country  problem.  Thus,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  estimate  that  Russia  will  try 
to  strike  a  balance  and  accept  controls  on 
nuclear  production  within  a  few  years. 

Third,  certain  quarters  in  Russia  have  now 
developed  genuine  apprehension  of  a  sur- 
prise mass  attack.  In  the  postwar  years. 
Russian  military  planners  bec.\me  fully  aware 
of  the  decisive  nature  of  surprise  attack 
with  modern  weapc^ns.  and  the  obs<jlescence 
of  the  historical  Rus.'lun  defense  based  on 
mass  deployed  In  depth  as  successfully  u.sed 
against  both  the  Napoleonic  and  Hillerlan 
Invasions.  SAC's  readiness  exercUes  and 
preventlve-wiu-  talk  In  the  United  States 
keep  this  apprehension  alive.  Today  It  Is 
supplemented  in  Russia  by  an  awareness  of 
tlie  danger  of  accidental  war.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians'  interest 
In  warning  of  surprise  has  persisted  since 
they  proposed  an  exchange  of  ground  control 
poEts  in  May   1955. 

Fourth,  with  the  advent  of  the  sputniks 
and  the  Air  Force's  announcement  before 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee that  It  will  operate  a  reconnais- 
sance satellite  by  the  spring  of  1059.  tlio 
Russians  assuredly  realize  that  open  skies 
are  Inevitable.  In  addition,  they  must  now 
realize  that  the  open  skies  propjsal  was  not 
Just  a  trick  of  United  States  Intelligence  but 
a  necessary  precondition  If  the  "United  States 
Is  ever  to  give  up  the  arms  race  and  accept 
a  stable  military  stand-cfl,  whether  tociUy 
or  explicitly  recognized.  The  Russians  seem 
concerned  that  our  first  reaction  to  sputnik 
was  to  accelerate  the  arms  race.  The  combi- 
nation of  this  concern  about  a  continued 
arms  race,  our  firm  insistence  on  open  skies 
as  the  key  precondition  for  sUblllzlng  the 
military  situation,  and  tlicir  awiu-cness  of 
its  inevitability  will  surely  bring  mutual 
aerial  Inspection  before  long. 

Fifth.  Ru.-islan  Communist  Imperialism  al- 
ways considers  all  methods  In  planning  and 
executing  Its  stratetry  of  conflict  wttli  the 
West.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  in  the 
present  military  situation  Russia  now  sees 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  g.^lned  by  the  meth- 
ods of  nonviolent  conflict  than  by  war.  True, 
It  has  first  to  achieve  at  least  retaliatory 
sufficiency  with  the  United  States  in  order 
to  free  Its  diplomacy  to  play  a  fully  mis- 
chievous role.  But  this  sufficiency  will  be 
achieved  In  a  few  years,  and  It  has  alrer.dy 
been  discounted  In  advance  throughout  dip- 
lomatic and  propaganda  circles.  Therefore. 
It  Is  quite  In  keeping  with  Russia's  over- 
all strategy  to  stabilize  the  arms  race  In  or- 
der to  release  economic  and  technological 
resources  for  the  waging  of  nonviolent  con- 
flict. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more,  Rufsta  will 
soon  accept  enough  controls  to  stabilize  de- 
terrence and  minimize  risks  from  the  nth- 
country  problem  and  accidental  wars.  While 
welcoming  this  development  and  avoiding 
unreasonable    demands    in    ncgotiatloixs,    we 


must,  Of  course,  UuUt  on  snimdly  conceived 
and  etecuted  contryls,  for  Russia,  "till  pur- 
suing Its  goal  of  world  domination,  and  still 
relying  on  a  total  amoral  strategy  to  achlev* 
It  will  not  heslUt*  to  exploit  weakneM«s  In 
any  arms-control  program.  The  blatant  UM 
or  "ban  the  bomb"  propaganda,  while  or- 
flclally  recognizing  that  Inspection  ror  war- 
heads U  no  longer  procllcal,  U  evidence 
enough  of  Russian  duplicity  on  dUnrmamcnt 
Issues  We  must  proceed  both  with  op- 
timism and  with  caution,  an  approach  Harold 
Sta-vscn  wisely  took  In  all  hU  dlsarmcm-  t 
negotiations. 

aATIONAL  AND  xEAUirnc 
me  time  has  clearly  come  to  do  a  lltle  in- 
venting in  a  novel  nid.  Instead  of  Invent- 
ing new  weapons  svbtcms.  ad  infinitum,  sci- 
ence and  technology  murt  life  their  slghU 
and  Invent  a  rational  world  system  to  pro- 
vide security  from  war;  this  system  must  b« 
baced  on  rationally  organized  and  controlled 
deterrents.  While  t-chnology  has  brought 
the  greatest  threat  from  war  the  world  has 
ever  known,  it  has  also  brought  the  greatest 
opportunty  for  security  from  war. 

Such  a  system  Is  our  main  hope  for  peace 
In  the  1960's.  The  hope  of  eliminating  the 
economic,  political,  end  Ideological  causes  of 
conflict  is  far  from  promising.  The  hope  of 
eliminating  the  means  of  violent  conflict 
through  a  direct  a-ssault  on  the  disarmament 
Issue  Itself  Is  equally  unpromising  ror  the 
time  being  But  there  Is  substantial  hope  of 
securing  a  stable  pes  e  by  a  sensible  organi- 
sation of  the  world's  deterrent  f>ower  and 
arms  controls. 

This  system  will  In  turn  lead  to  Improved 
methods  ror  peacef<il  change  and  resolving 
conflicts;  later  it  will  lead  to  substantial  arms 
reductions.  But  the  first  order  of  business 
IB  to  construct  world  security  arrangement* 
that  take  account  of  mutual  maarlve  deter- 
rents, limited  deterrenu,  and  certain  arms 
controls. 

The  design  of  such  a  system  would  obvi- 
ously be  a  very  complicated  matter.  But 
It  may  l>e  useful  to  summarlxe  certain  con- 
cepts which  can  and  soon  will  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  mutual  self-interest  and 
which  will  enable  such  a  system  to  be 
organized. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  mu.st  build  Invulnerable  rather  than 
soft  retail. itory  syttems.  Including  under- 
ground ICBM  8  and  iwo-siage  Interconti- 
nental systems  of  the  submarine-rocket  and 
aircraft-rocket  type.  The  United  States 
niUFt  abandon  the  now  profltlesa  pursuit  of 
decisive  counterfoice  superioriiy  vls-a-vis 
Ruasla.  the  pursuit  of  the  "instant"  In  its 
capacity  for  massive  retaliation,  and  the 
Illusory  hope  of  security  through  antlrocket 
defensive  systems.  Ru.onla  must  and  will 
soon  accept  equivalent  notions  and.  also, 
sufficient  mutual  Inspection  to  warn  of  sur- 
prise attacks,  to  minimize  the  dangers  of 
accidental  war.  and  to  warn  or  any  ap- 
proarhlng  Insufflc.ency  In  the  retaliatory 
capability  of  either  side. 

As  these  concepts  gain  acceptance,  the 
construction  of  a  rational  world  security 
system  can  go  forward  rapidly.  Dlaengage- 
ment.  limitation  on  tests  and  nuclear  pro- 
duction, tiie  organization  of  International 
security  forces,  and  limitations  on  the  uses 
of  modern  weapons  will  appear  as  matters 
of  logical  self-interest. 

Left  to  themselves,  mutual  deterrents  are 
bound  to  become  increasingly  unstable  and 
exposed  to  uncontrollable  accidents.  But 
stabilized  by  certain  arms  controls,  mutual 
deterrents  can  pave  the  way  to  later  reduc- 
tions. 

WHAT    SClFNCr   CAN    DO 

How  can  science  cx^ntrlbute  to  the 
achievement  of  a  rational  world  security 
system?  The  p<^^)6slbllltles  are  almoet  limit- 
less. Let  us  consider  a  few  suggcstlone. 
First,  new  scientific  disciplines,  such  as  op- 
erations   analysis,    war    gaming    technique*, 
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Mid  •7it«ma  enfflnMrlnr.  havt  bMti  devel- 
oped in  reoent  yeare  Into  powerful  tools  for 
dealing  with  Urg*.  complex  problems. 
Brought  to  bear  on  the  design  or  a  rational 
world  eecurity  system,  they  could  help  pro- 
duce answers  to  such  questloru  as;  At  what 
point  will  the  payoff  rrom  the  pursuit  or 
counterforce  superiority  among  great  pow- 
ers disappear  In  the  1960's7  How  many 
ground  control  posts  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  mutual  system  to  warn 
of  surprise  attack,  or  to  minimize  the  dan- 
gers of  occidental  war?  Where  should  they 
be  located,  and  how  should  they  be  manned 
and  equipped? 

The  physical  sciences,  too.  can  contribute 
in  Important  ways,  particularly  In  providing 
the  tools  ror  inspection.  Of  the  many  pos- 
sibilities, one  merits  specific  consideration 
now,  as  It  might  well  provide  the  key  to  the 
entire  deadlock   on   arms   controls. 

What  I  mean  Is  Inspection  satellites. 
TTielr  feasibility  can  hardly  be  doubted  any 
longer.  There  are  the  sputniks  In  being. 
some  apparently  capable  of  carrying  a  half- 
ton  payload.  and  there  has  recently  been  a 
good  deal  of  official  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  as  well  as  responsible 
reporting  In  the  press  about  the  imminence 
of  TV  satellites,  both  Russian  and  American. 
Need  we  let  the  Russians  reap  yet  another 
propaganda  victory  from  their  space  tech- 
nology by  putting  a  simple  television  camera 
In  Sputnik  III  and  demonstrating  an  in- 
spection satellite?  Although  this  would  not 
produce  Information  ot  much  actual  signif- 
icance, the  Russians  liave  already  displayed 
an  acute  awareness  <if  the  political  value 
of  simple  space  dcvl  e^  It  would  surely 
compound  our  r.hagrln  If  they  would  thus  be 
able  to  capture  for  their  own  propaganda 
the  appeal  of  the  F resident's  open  skies 
plan. 

Cannot  our  science  produce  such  an  !n- 
sUument  of  peace'  Have  not  the  Russians 
already  established  through  precedence  the 
right  of  large  satelltes  to  be  anywhere 
around  the  earth?  Cannot  the  Inevitability 
of  Inspection  rrom  space  be  used  to  ac- 
celerate Russian  acceptance  of  some  aerial 
Inspection  as  well?  A  combination  of  space, 
aerial,  and  ground  Inspection  would  become 
the  most  powerful  me  ms  for  stabilizing  the 
world's  military  sltua.lon  and  ending  the 
madness  of  the  curren:  arms  race.  A  United 
Nations  arms-control  igency  equipped  with 
modern  data-processlrg  devices  could  com- 
pile and  disseminate  the  Information  to  all 
nations.  What  better  contributions  could 
science   make   to  peace? 

But  the  fundamen'.al  problem  still  re- 
mains. How  do  we  i«nllst  science  In  the 
building  or  a  rational  security  system? 
Science  can  contribute  many  UjoIs  for  solving 
the  problem,  but  the  Joining  of  science  to 
the  arms-control  pn  blem  is  a  political 
matter. 

Private  organization.-;  are  now  pointing  the 
way.  The  initiative  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  through  Its  committee  on  se- 
curity through  arms  control  Is  one  attempt 
to  bring  scientists  and  the  arms-control 
problem  together  B  it  private  means,  es- 
sential and  promising  tho\igh  they  may  be. 
are  too  slow  and  inadetjuate  to  cope  with  the 
total  problem.     Government  must  act. 

Harold  Stassen,  who  has  done  so  much 
against  so  many  odds  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trols, made  an  attempt  In  this  direction  2I2 
years  ago  when  he  established  7  ta5k 
groups  to  advise  him  )n  inspection  matters. 
For  his  many  Inltlativi  s.  he  well  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  But  these  task 
forces  were  called  on  only  sporadically,  and 
part-time  advisers  ar>-  inadequate  anyway. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  f  ill-tlme  staff  of  many 
hundreds  of  system  eiglneers  and  scientists 
of  mixed  disciplines  v. hose  sole  duty  would 
be  to  study  and  experiment  with  arms  con- 
trols and  the  doctrines  and  design  or  a  ra- 
tional world  security  system. 


Tor  mlliUrr  purpoMs,  wt  bar*  Mveral 

such  groups — the  Air  rorce  has  Its  RAND 
Corporation,  the  Army  its  Operations  Re- 
search Office,  the  Derense  Department  its  In- 
stitute or  Derense  Analyses — all  serving  to 
speed  the  arms  race.  Why  couldn't  the 
Government  organize  one  such  group  to  be 
concerned   with  checking  the  arms   race? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other interesting  article  on  the  arms 
race  has  recently  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azine World  Affairs.  It  is  by  Oliver  D. 
Knauth  and  is  entitled  "How  To  Break 
the  Disarmament  Deadlock."  Mr. 
Knauth's  main  suggestion  toward  break- 
ing the  disarmament  deadlock  is  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations.  He  sug- 
gests such  measures  as  limiting  or  giving 
up  the  veto,  and  defining  aggression  so 
that  a  nation  cannot  commit  whatever 
it  has  agreed  was  unlawful. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  ideas  and  analj'ses  in  his  article, 
but  one  should  agree  it  is  important 
that  such  ideas  be  discussed  and 
analyzed.  For  this  rea?;on,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Knauth's  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    To    Break    the    Disarmament    Dead- 
lock— An  Indivicuals  Suggestion 
(By  Oliver  D.  Knauth) 

Nearly  100  years  ago  Henry  Adams  pre- 
dicted that  "someday  science  may  have  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  Its  power  and  the 
human  race  (will)  commit  suicide  by  blow- 
ing up  the  world."  Unless  the  disarmament 
deadlock  Is  broken.  Adams'  prediction  is 
more  than  likely  to  come  true. 

What  blocks  disarmament?  Can  we  hon- 
estly blame  everything  on  Russia?  Are  we 
not  trying  to  treat  the  symptom  rather  than 
the  disease  by  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  disarm  without  first  taking  concrete  steps 
to  remove  the  fear  and  distrust  which  per- 
vades our  relations  with  the  Kremlin?  Have 
we  made  little  or  no  progress  toward  estab- 
lishing peace  because  we  have  not  taken 
the  proper  steps  In  their  proper  order? 
Could  It  even  be  that  the  very  idea  of  reduc- 
ing armaments  is  out  of  date? 

The  Washington  Naval  Conference  of  1923 
reduced  the  world's  greatest  navies  to  a 
5-5-3  ratio.  The  postwar  period  has  pro- 
duced renewed  proposals  to  limit  armaments 
quantitatively — but  largely  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Arnis  limitation  has  little  mean- 
ing today  because  it  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
atomlc  assumption  that  some  day  armed 
forces  may  clash  and  that  in  the  ensuing 
conflict  those  forces  should  bear  a  certain 
proportional  relationship  to  each  other. 
Missiles  do  not  clash;  they  pass  each  other, 
headed  for  the  Industrial  heart  of  the  op- 
ponent. The  only  limitation  placed  upon 
the  number  of  Intercontinental  missiles  will 
be  the  number  of  Industrial  targets  offered 
by  the  largest  potential  enemy.  The  proposal 
that  armaments  be  limited  to  a  set  ratio  Is 
an  example  of  gunpowder  thinking  In  the 
atomic  era. 

Disarmament  in  the  prewar  sense  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  armies  and  navies  Is  not 
the  Issue  at  point  today.  The  great  powers 
are  voluntarily  cutting  the  size  of  their 
military  establishments  because  In  the  age 
of  ballistic  missiles  the  ancient  art  of  war  is 
taking  on  a  new  aspect.  In  another  war  the 
targets  will  be  more  Industrial  than  mili- 
tary. Women  and  children  will  be  closer  to 
the  "front  line"  than  the  military  technician 
In  his  vnderground  launching  site.  Under 
sucli  conditions  the  problem  is  not  how  to 


limit  the  ntimber  of  H-bombt;  It  U  bow  to 
erodieau  tbem  ultogetber. 
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To  abolish  tbe  warmaklng  capacity,  par- 
ticularly of  the  atomic  variety,  requires  in- 
spection and  enforcement.  Hence,  since 
World  War  II  the  search  for  security  has 
shifted  Its  emphasis  from  disarmament  to 
Inspection  and  control  systems. 

The  story  of  America's  attempt  to  control 
atomic  weapons  Is  one  to  be  proud  of.  Soon 
after  the  war,  the  United  SUtes  representa- 
tive to  the  U.  N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Bernard  Baruch,  presented  United  States 
proposals  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  The  United  States  declared  Its  will- 
ingness, under  effective  control,  to  give  up 
its  A-bomb  monopoly,  destroy  or  dlsp>ose  of 
Its  atomic  stockpile  and  turn  over  atomic 
secrets  to  an  international  atomic  agency  in 
which  no  nation  would  wield  a  veto.  The 
Soviet  Union  rejected  our  proposal  and  urged 
that  control  of  atomic  weapons  be  placed 
under  U.  N.  sup>ervl6lon.  Since  this  plan  re- 
lates the  atom  to  the  U.  N.,  It  gave  the  Im- 
pression of  being  International  in  character. 
Actually.  Russia  knows  she  can  paralyze  the 
U.  N.  through  her  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council.  The  atom  bomb  can  only  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  an  agency  possessing  inde- 
pendent authority  to  enforce  Its  control,  and 
Russia  has  been  unwilling  to  make  the  nec- 
essary concession  of  sovereignty  required  by 
such  an  agency.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  Induced  to  give  up  the  veto  In  the 
limited  field  of  atomic  control,  her  plan 
would  have  real  merit.  Because  we  have 
failed  to  persuade  her  to  do  so,  progress  on 
control  of  hydrogen  weapons  has  been  In 
the  nature  of  a  treadmill.  Thus  the  specific 
problem  Is  how  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  give  up  her  veto  over  atomic  control. 

Since  Soviet  scientists  discovered  hydrogen 
fusion  this  country  has  stood  In  peril  as  at 
no  time  in  its  history.  The  Rockefeller  re- 
port estimates  that  sixty-odd  million  Ameri- 
cans would  be  killed  if  Russia  attacked.  This 
raises  the  question:  How  long  can  America 
afford  a  policy  dependent  upon  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  take  constructive  action  toward 
controlling  the  atom?  Can  we  wait  until  the 
Communists  have  sufficient  Intercontinental 
missiles  to  wipe  us  out  before  we  know  we  are 
hit?  Or  should  we  go  ahead  with  our  plans 
regardless  of  the  Soviet  Union's  attitude? 
Common  sense  points  to  the  latter  course. 

Two  major  reftsons  why  international  In- 
spection is  imperative  are:  (1)  Without  in- 
spection Soviet  scientists  may  develop  a 
defense  against  missile  attack  imbeknownst 
to  us.  Should  they  do  so  (and  conceivably 
they  already  have)  the  entire  basis  of  our 
sec-arlty — our  ability  to  retaliate  massively — 
goes  up  in  smoke;  and  if  at  this  Juncture  the 
Soviet  Union  decides  to  attack,  most  of  us 
will  go  up  in  smoke  as  well.  With  full  in- 
spection facilities  the  danger  of  the  Soviet 
Union  secretly  developing  a  means  of  defense 
are  much  reduced. 

(2)  The  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
is  not  yet  in  mass  production  in  this  coun- 
try and  presumably  not  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  without  international  Inspection 
there  is  no  way  to  know  how  far  they  have 
progressed.  However,  the  point  is  that  the 
production  of  missiles,  like  the  production  of 
hydrogen  bombs,  can  be  readily  detected 
and  controlled.  Only  the  finished  article  is 
elusive.  If  an  Inspection  system  can  be 
agreed  upon  before  ballistic  missiles  go  into 
mass  production,  the  prospect  of  human  sur- 
vival In  the  20th  century  Is  considerably 
brightened.  If  we  wait,  the  prospect  Is  more 
likely  to  be  racial  hara-kiri. 

ni 

Tf  the  present  deadlock  over  inspection 
and  controls  is  to  be  broken,  the  right  steps 
must  be  taken  in  their  proper  order.  For 
the    past   decade    the    Soviets    and    America 
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liave  wrangled  over  whether  diaarmaraent 
should  precede  some  method  of  arms  Inspec- 
tion or  vice  versa.  This  country  favors  the 
logical  order  of  setting  up  controls  first. 
The  Soviets  have  balked  at  Inspection  be- 
cause It  would  deprive  them  of  one  of  their 
few  advantages — the  secrecy  of  their  military 
plans.  ^.  . 

Yet.  If  the  Soviet  Union  has  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  by  demanding  that  disarm- 
ament precede  inspection,  America  Is  also  re- 
versing the  natural  order  by  expecting  the 
SovleU  to  reveal  vital  secrets  while  a  state 
of  International  Insecurity  exists.  Although 
both  countries  claim  they  are  proposing  a 
reasonable  "first  step."  In  fact  neither  Is. 
We  are  correct  In  demanding  that  controls 
precede  disarmament,  but  wrong  In  expect- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  auch  controls 
until  her  fear  of  •capitalist  encirclement" 
has  been  abated. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  In  the  dis- 
armament talks,  we  must  first  dispel  Inter- 
national dl.strust.  Can  this  be  accomplished 
by  a  new  summit  meeting  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers? The  answer  Is  highly  dubious.  Dis- 
trust can  better  be  dispelled  by  some  con- 
crete action  which  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  would  never  use  the 
atomic  bomb  aggressively.  That  we  should 
ever  do  so  may  sound  absurd  to  Americans 
but  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  tend  to  forget— but 
others  remember— that  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  country  which  has  ever  dropped  an 
atomic  bomb  on  a  defcn.se'.ess  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Moreover,  how  defensive  do  our  air- 
bases  In  Arabia  and  elsewhere  look  to  the 
Kremlin?  How  would  Americans  feel  If  the 
t'lvlet  Union  leased  an  alrbase  from  Guate- 
xnila? 

But  even  had  we  no  alrbases  clnre  tn  So- 
viet territory,  the  Kremlin  would  stlU  be 
suspicious  of  our  aRtjrcsslve  designs;  for  na- 
tions, like  people,  tend  to  Judge  others  by 
themselves.  Von  Rlbbentrop,  Hitler's  for- 
eign minister,  thoueht  the  British  sent  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  to  Bermuda  "In  order  to  do 
away  with  him  at  the  first  opportunity." 
The  Soviets,  with  their  dreams  of  w^rld 
hegemony,  attribute  similar  dreams  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  step  In  any  serious  attempt  to 
reduce  world  tensions,  therefore.  Is  for  the 
United  States  to  convince  other  natlon.s — 
partlculp.rly  the  Soviet  Union— that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  preponderant 
power.  Before  one  cnn  expect  real  disarma- 
ment, one  must  eliminate  the  cause  for 
armament — namely,  aggressive  design  on  the 
one  hand  and  fear  of  agi;re3slon  on  the 
other. 

Up  to  World  War  IT,  Amertca  hart  lit- 
tle aggressive  design  and  less  fear  of  aggres- 
sion. Hence  we  maintained  a  small  Army. 
Today  we  have  no  aggressive  design,  but 
much  fear  of  an  atomic  Pearl  Harbor.  Our 
armament  bill  is  enormous. 

The  Soviet  Union  Interprets  our  arma- 
ment program  as  an  Indication  of  aggres- 
siveness. She  fears  the  United  States  as  well 
as  pursuing  her  own  aggressive  policies 
Hence  her  military  establishment  is  second 
to  none. 

There  can  be  no  pro.>ipect  of  peace  xmtll 
this  mlUUry  deadlock  Is  broken.  To  do  so 
should  be  the  major  aim  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  By  proving  to  the  world  that 
we  harbor  no  aggressive  designs — as  much 
of  the  world  believes  we  do — we  «in  reafMrm 
our  moral  leadership  as  well  as  relieve  the 
Soviet  Union  of  her  understandable  appre- 
hensions. 

In  the  step-by-step  approach  to  peace 
the  first  move  should  come  from  Washing- 
ton. This  may  sound  odd  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Moscow  has  provided  most  of  the 
grounds  for  distrust.  Yet  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  perpetuating  the  present  Inter- 
national tension;  the  Soviet  Union  has.  If 
the  Communist  aim  Is  world  domination  It 
can   best    be   achieved   under   imstable  con- 
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dltlon*.  We  should  alao  consider  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  far  more  likely  to  launch  a 
surprise  attack  than  we  are.  In  either  case 
it  is  this  country  which  stands  to  loee,  not 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The    InlUal    step    which    we    should    take 
Is    suggested    by    the    nature    of    the    threat 
which  confronts  us.     Barring  some  miracu- 
lous invention,  no  nation  Is  capable  of  de- 
fending Itself  against  the  ballistic  hydrogen 
missile.       Since     national     security    can     no 
longer  be  nationally  guaranteed.  It  can  only 
be    Internationally    guaranteed.      This    sug- 
gests that  real  authority  be  gradually  trans- 
ferred   to   the  U.   N.      At   present    the   U.   N. 
h.as   no   authority   to   act   on   Its   own.      It   Is 
under  the  negative  dictatorship  of  the  five 
veU)  holding   powers.      The   veto   guarantees 
the  Uve  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council    against    disciplinary   action    by    the 
U,  N.  In  case  any  one  of  them  aggresses.     If 
It  were  our  Intent,  let   us  say.   to  dominate 
Canada     as     Russia     dominated     Czechoslo- 
vakia, then  our  veto  would  serve  us  In  good 
stead  by  preventing  action   In   the  Security 
Council.     But  since   we  have   no  aggressive 
intent,   our    retention   of    this   aspect   of    the 
veto  only  leads  otliers  to  suspect  we  have. 

The  first  act  this  country  should  take  to- 
ward reduclnpc  international  tension  is  vol- 
untarily to  offer  to  give  up  that  superfluous 
part  of  the  veto  which  protects  f  ur  rlgiU  to 
aggress.     Having  led  the  way.  we  should  ask 
the  other  veto-holding  powers  to  follow  our 
example.    For  the  United  States  the  result  of 
such  a  move  would  be  all  gain  and  little,  if 
any,  loss.      It  would  scotch   the  lie  of   Impe- 
rinllsm   with    which   the   Soviet   Union    con- 
stantly charges  us.     Like  the  Marshall  plan, 
It    would    be    an    "open-door"    arrangement, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could  always  accept. 
It  would   not   disrupt   the   machinery   of    the 
U.    N  ;    on    the    contrary.    It    would    tend    to 
strengthen  it.     Instead  of  continuing  to  try 
to  build  the  U.  N   around  the  medieval  dix:- 
trlne  of  .sovereignty.  It  would  modernize  the 
doctrine  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  atomic 
age.     If  our  veto  offer  convinced  the  Soviet 
people  that  we  arc  not  such  Imperialists  after 
all,   they   might   relax   those   military   eflorU 
which  are  so  largely  based  upon  fear  of  us — 
and  even  lie  less  insistent  on  the  veto  protec- 
tion for  themselves.     Finally,  such  an  offer 
by    the    United    States    would    prove    to    the 
world  that  the  United  States  Is  sincere  in  Its 
desire  to  transform  the  U.  N.  Into  a  compe- 
tent Instrunrent  of  peace. 

Whether  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
maichcd  our  offer  sooner,  later,  or  not  at  all. 
a  voluntary  self-limitation  on  the  veto  would 
place  the  United  States  In  a  constructive 
light.  It  would  give  us  the  Initiative  In 
waging  peace.  As  long  els  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  meet  the  offer,  it  wi^uld  pl.\ce  a 
powerful  propaganda  weapon  In  our  hands: 
for  the  re.st  of  the  world  would  rightly  a  k: 
"Why  do  the  Soviets  reserve  their  r  ghl  to 
aggress?" 

Renouncing  our  veto-protected  r^ght  to 
ngtjress  would  be  a  suitable  first  step  toward 
peace  because  It  would  have  the  double 
effect  of  rea-ssurlng  the  Soviet  Union  of  our 
peaceful  Intent  and  of  transferring  limited 
authority  to  the  U.  N.  in  the  specific  field  of 
International  security. 

At  this  point  some  international  lawyer  Is 
bound  to  ask;  "How  can  one  rcnoimca  the 
right  to  aggress  when  there  Is  no  agreement 
over  what  constitutes  an  aggreslve  act?  ' 
The  U.  N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Question 
of  Defining  Aggression  recently  concluded  2 
years  of  study  without  arriving  at  an  answer 
because  Us  member  nations  could  not  a<?ree. 
thereby  producing  the  Ironic  spectacle  of  an 
International  organization  created  to  prevent 
something  It  Is  unable  to  define. 

If  there  Is  any  way  to  free  this  logjam.  It 
Is  for  one  nation  to  arrive  at  Its  own  defini- 
tion of  aggression  and.  having  done  so,  to 
renounce  all  acts  which  It  defines  as  aggres- 
sive. Then  other  nations  should  bo  invited 
to  follow  suit. 


The  United  State*  \a  uniquely  flttwl  to 
foreswear  aggre«ilon.  being  without  *fffrm- 
slve  designs  As  other  nations  subscribed  to 
our  definition  the  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fall  In  line  would  mount.  In  thU 
way  the  present  deadlock  could  be  broken. 

Since  no  definiuon  of  aggresalon  can  cover 
every  contingency,  we  could  also  volunteer 
to  abide  by  a  majority  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  matters  not  covered  by  our 
definition  This  offer  might  be  made  con- 
tingent unon  other  nations  following  our  ex- 
ample. Majority  rule  being  the  essence  of 
democracy,  such  an  offer  would  simply  be  an 
elevation  of  our  national  belief  to  the  Inter- 
luitlonal  plane.  Needle-ss  to  say.  the  offer 
would  not  b<?  welcomed  by  the  Kremlin. 

Such  an  act  of  self-limitation  naturally 
wculd  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  we 
should  keep  a  free  hand.  Why  should  we 
voluntarily  bind  ourselves  In  such  a  fashion 
without  demanding  a  quid  pro  quo?  Is  thU 
not  a  typical  example  of  egghead  diplomacy? 
Decided. y  not.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
virtually  nothing  to  loce  from  renouncing 
aggression.  Secondly,  we  have  more  to  gain 
from  world  opinion  by  a  voluntary  act  than 
by  protracted  and  prubably  sterile  negotU- 
Uons  with  the  Kremlin.  ThU-dly.  It  should 
remove  any  doubts  In  the  minds  of  the 
neutralUt  Afro-A.  Un  bloc  which  of  the  Big 
Two  really  stands  for  peace. 

But  to  define  aggression — like  defining 
first-degree  murder— Is  not  enough.  Both 
must  be  prevented.  Crime  prevention  re- 
quires a  pvillce  force.  The  third  step  toward 
assuring  Ru'-sla  of  ovu"  peaceful  Intent 
should  be  to  p'.ace  certain  conUngents  of 
our  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
U.  N.  in  case  of  threatened  aggreselon.  In 
other  words,  we  nhould  offer  these  contin- 
gents before  the  outbreak  of  another  Korean 
war  rather  than  after 

When  a  sense  of  world  iecurlty  has  been 
established  thruu^:h  autl;orlzing  the  U.  N. 
to  act  on  its  own.  and  empowering  It  to  en- 
foiC9  Its  action,  the  present  proposals  for 
atomic  control,  disarmament,  and  inspection 
become  feasible.  As  international  security 
replaces  national  Inscciirity,  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  need  fear  armament  In- 
rpcctlon  and  control  under  U  N  supervision. 
And  as  Inspection  becomes  acctpuble,  we 
can  safely  accept  the  Soviet  demand  that 
atomic  wc.ipons  be  outlawed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.sldcnt.  the 
May  24,  1958.  i.s.^uc  of  the  Nation  has 
printed  an  article,  which  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  write,  entitled  'First  Step  Toward 
Dkiarmamcnt."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  belli?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  roHow.s: 

F:rst  Sttp  Toward  Disahmamint 

(By  Hon    Hubxht  H.  Humphrit,  of  Mlnne* 

sola)  ' 

Seven  months  sgo  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  the  earth's  first  artificial  satellite. 
This  sputnik  Inspired  drrams  throughout  the 
world  of  future  explorations  In  ep.nce;  but  it 
also  rsst  nn  ominous  shadow  on  e.irlh,  for  it 
demonstrated  the  Soviet  determination  and 
ability  to  perfect  the  ICBM.  a  mlrslle  which 
could  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  from  one 
continent  to  another 

The  shiKrk  of  the  Soviet  launching  had 
rep^rcu^SiOns  which  were  In  large  part  t>ene- 
ficlal  and  which  I  hope  will  not  die  out  now 
that  we  too  have  successfully  launched  earth 
satellites.  The  Soviet  sputniks  propelled  us 
into  a  reexamination  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems and  .scientific  endeavors  which  may  re- 

>  lltJBEHT  H  HrurHiTT,  Democrat,  of  Ifln- 
nesota.  is  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Itelatlons. 
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suit  In  a  renaissance  of  Intellectual  efforts. 
On  the  defense  front,  we  were  given  ample 
proof  that  defense  n'<eds  should  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  th)  threat  rather  than  by 
the  requirements  of  a  balanced  budget.  To 
those  hoping  for  pro);ress  toward  disarma- 
ment, however,  the  rt  action  to  the  sputnik 
launclilng  at  first  glance  appeared  unfortu- 
nate, for  It  gave  a  fresa  Impetus  to  the  arms 
race. 

Our  security  system  at  the  present  time  is 
built  on  the  ability  to  retaliate  effectively 
against,  and  thus  deter,  any  attack  As  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  increase  Its 
capacity  for  attack,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  continue  to  Btrcngthen  ourselves  null- 
tarlly  and  plug  important  locpboles  In  our 
defense    system. 

Many  have  asked  me  whether  we  could 
seriously  demand  greater  progress  toward 
disarmament  at  the  very  time  when  we  were 
also  demanding  greater  progress  In  missiles. 
My  answer  to  this  Is  not  only  that  we  can, 
but  that  we  must 

A  security  system  based  on  marslve 
strength,  a  balance  of  terror.  Is  not  satis- 
factory as  a  permanent  security  system  It 
Is  extremely  wasteful  of  money,  talent  and 
energy  We  cannot  help  but  deplore  the  vast 
expenditure  of  funds  and  effort  for  weapons 
that  become  outdated  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  In  production  and  that  we  hope  will 
never  be  used.  How  much  better  If  we  could 
use  the  resources  for  urgently  needed  schools, 
houses,  hospitals,  roads,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
An  even  stronger  objictlon  to  our  deter- 
rent policy  U  that  It  simply  does  ru>t  pro- 
vide real  security.  No  matter  how  far  our 
rockets  can  travel  or  how  many  nuclear  war- 
heads we  have,  a  terrible  risk  remains.  If 
the  deterrent  falls.  It  means  a  nuclear  war  in 
which  moft  of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  perish,  and 
residual  radiation  would  threaten  the  safety 
of  survivors  and  their  posterity  throughout 
the  world. 

During  the  7  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  sputnik's  launching,  disarmament 
negotiations  were  in  great  Jeopardy  Talks 
within  the  United  Nations  broke  down  when 
the  Soviet  Union  vowed  It  would  not  con- 
tinue with  them  until  the  United  Nations 
agreed  to  the  Kremlin's  version  of  a  recon- 
stituted Disarmament  Commission.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  pro- 
posed negotiations  at  levels  which  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  other  The  anxiously 
waiting  world  did  not  see  how  the  cause  of 
peace  could  be  advanced  hi  such  an  atmos- 
phere. 

The  outlook  for  negotiations  Is  only  slightly 
more  hopeful  now,  and  many  questions  are 
yet  to  be  resolved.  But  whatever  the  form 
whoever  the  participants,  there  are  certain 
qualities  which  the  United  States  can  demon- 
strate U  it  wishes  to  help  create  an  atmoe- 
phere  In  which  negoUations  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

One  of  these  qualities  U  nexlblllty  When 
one  policy  has  been  given  a  reasonable  trial 
without  success,  then  we  should  search  for 
an  alternative  To  maintain  that  a  policy 
which  was  valid  5  or  6  years  ago  must  neces- 
sarily stUl  be  valid  today,  ts  pure  nonsense. 
Our  menUllUes  have  got  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  adjust  to  evolving  reality. 

The  adoption  of  a  much  more  positive  at- 
titude by  us  could  also  Improve  the  atmos- 
phere. No  government,  least  of  ail  the  Oor- 
emment  of  the  United  SUtes.  should  b« 
neg.Ttlve  about  the  possibility  of  limiting 
the  arms  race.  Proposals  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion should  not  be  lightly  or  ImpatlenUy 
brushed  aside,  even  when  they  are  exasper- 
atlngly  rigid  or  unreasonable.  The  densest 
armor  has  chinks  and  It  Is  the  task  of  states- 
manship to  find  them. 

One  of  the  few  diplomatic  victories  which 

the    United     States    has    scored    in    recent 

months  came  as  a  result  of  demonstrating 

some    flcxlbUity    and    positive    thinking.    I 
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refer  to  our  timely  proposal  for  mutual  aerial 
Inspection  of  the  Arctic,  In  response  to  So- 
viet complaints  of  the  flights  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  In  the  area.  The  Soviet  veto  of 
this  proposal  Indicated  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  lust  as  capable 
of  respondlnf?  negatively  to  disarmament  pro- 
posals as  Is  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  respact  for  Its  bonded  word 
which  M^cow  has  shown  time  and  again 
necessitates  another  quality  on  our  part, 
prudent  caution.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
became  so  skeptical  of  the  Soviet  record  that 
we  refuse  to  deal  with  her.  Even  Russia 
keeps  some  of  Its  agreements — for  Instance, 
the  peace  treaty  of  1947  with  Finland  :  nd 
the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty.  The  key  to  mak- 
ing effective  ncreemcnts  with  the  Kremlin 
Is  to  confine  them  to  those  situations  where 
It  l3  to  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  to  keep  the  agreement.  If  we 
exercise  prudent  caution  we  will  not  en- 
danger ourselves. 

In  reg.rrd  to  disarmament,  prudent  caution 
requires  that  we  should  not  Jeopardize  our 
security  by  putting  our  signatures  to  any 
agreement  that  dep:nds  on  good  faith  alone 
for  Its  fulfillment.  Adequate  Inspection 
must  be  provided  for  wherever  appropriate 
to  make  discovery  of  violations  so  certain 
that  they  would  not  be  attempted. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  Inspection 
sy&tem  mu3t  be  absolutely  perfect.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  hope  to  establish  a  100- 
percent  foolproof  lnrp»ctlon  system.  Among 
human  beings,  very  little  can  be  that  certain. 
Hawever.  I  believe  that  with  resj>ect  to  many 
arms-control  measures  we  can  estatUlsh  an 
inspection  system  which  would  make  the 
probability  of  detecting  violation  so  gieat 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  abide  by  the 
agreement  rather  than  risk  the  Ignominy  of 
being  cnught  cheating.  Moreover,  we  should 
always  remember  that  any  Inspection  system 
established  In  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a 
tremendous  step  toward  raising  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  could  pave  the  way.  not  only 
to  additional  Inspected  disarmament  meas- 
ures, but  also  to  a  general  opening  up  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  greater  mutual  un- 
derstanding. Despite  Russian  assertions  that 
Inspection  Is  really  Intelligence  and  thus 
proposed  for  purposes  of  spying,  could  there 
be  any  better  political  breakthrough  than 
to  conclude  a  first-step  disarmament  agree- 
ment  with   Inspection   safeguards? 

Right  now  we  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  making  that  ilrst  step.  If  we  really 
want  to  base  our  security  system  on  arma- 
ments control  rather  than  on  armaments 
alone,  we  must  recognize  that  a  task  of  such 
complexity  cannot  be  achieved  overnight  or 
all  at  once.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  at  this 
time  Is  to  make  a  beginning.  In  fact,  unless 
we  concentrate  on  reaching  ngrcement  en 
a  small  first  step,  we  shall  make  no  progress 
at  all. 

For  some  time  this  country  has  talked  of 
offering  so-called  first-step  proposals.  In 
practice,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
abandon  our  get-rlch-qulck  dream.  Instead 
of  proposing  first  steps  which  would  be 
feasible,  we  have  put  forward  measures 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  elaborate  In- 
spection systems  necessary  to  assure  their 
observance,  were  so  far  reaching  as  to  be 
virtually  unattainable. 

For  example,  the  Western  proposal  for  a 
first -step  disarmament  agreement  offered  at 
the  London  disarmament  negotiations  In- 
cluded various  nuclear-control  meastires,  an 
inspection  system  to  provide  against  surprise 
attack,  a  reduction  of  armed  forces,  and  the 
transfer  of  some  armaments  to  International 
depots,  and  the  establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  study  wasrs  to  Insvire  that  objects  sent 
Into  outer  space  would  be  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes.  All  the  measures  were 
tied  together  In  such  a  way  that  each  pro- 
posal was  contingent  on  acceptance  oX  all 
the  other  proposals. 


To  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a 
package  such  as  that  as  a  flrst  step  would 
be  like  expecting  a  baby  to  take  Its  first 
step  2  days  after  birth.  Since  It  would  be 
excessively  optimistic  to  press  for  agreement 
on  our  total  disarmament  hopes  all  at  once. 
I  have  suggested  that  the  package  be  broken 
up  Into  small  parcels  and  presented  bit  by 
bit.  The  support  I  have  received  for  this 
approach  from  the  American  people  Is  over- 
whelming. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  measures,  and 
one  which  wouM  prove  our  earnest  desire 
for  disarmament,  Is  the  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  with  Inrpectlon  on  both 
Fides.  Public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
favors  stopping  the  tests  In  order  to  check 
the  rising  level  cf  radioactive  fallout  in  the 
atmosphere.  Su.';penslon  of  tests  would  also 
be  an  effective  measure  of  arms  control.  It 
would  freeze  or  retard  nuclear-weapons  de- 
velopment In  those  countries  which  have 
produced  live  weapons — the  United  States. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  we  have  been  assured  that  we  are  not 
behind  In  nuclear-weapons  technology,  a  test 
ban  should  net  be  to  cur  disadvantage.  It 
would  retard,  and  I  hope  prevent,  the  spread 
of  nuclear-weapons  production  to  other 
countries.  Otherwise,  the  day  is  certain  to 
come  when  these  lethal  devices  will  fall  into 
many  hands  which  by  accident.  Irresponsi- 
bility, or  malevolent  intent,  might  trigger 
off  an  Armageddon. 

Adequate  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  observing  a  test -suspension  agreement 
would  require  monitoring  stations  witliin 
the  Soviet  Union  equipped  witb  seismo- 
graphs, mlcrobarographs,  and  radiation- 
measuring  and  other  equipment,  but  it  would 
not  require  much  Intermingling  of  Inspec- 
tors with  the  Soviet  people,  a  prospect  which 
the  Soviet  Government  greatly  fears.  The 
closer  together  such  stations  were  placed, 
the  more  certainly  we  could  detect  violations. 
But  even  with  relatively  few  stations,  I  be- 
lieve we  could  make  the  chances  of  detecting 
clandestine  tests  good  enough  to  discourage 
Soviet  cheating. 

In  view  of  the  energy  with  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  calling  for  a  separate 
ban  on  nuclear  tests,  we  should  at  least  call 
their  bluff  to  see  If  they  are  willing  to  do 
what  is  necessary  or  if  they  are  Just  spread- 
ing a  propaganda  hoax.  "The  move  is  Just 
as  necessary  now  that  the  Soviets  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  temporarily  stopping 
weapons  tests  unilaterally.  If  the  Soviets 
really  want  to  bring  an  end  to  testing,  they 
will  agree  to  an  Inspection  system.  An  op- 
portunity to  move  forward  may  have  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  note  of  May  9. 
In  which  he  expressed  an  apparent  willing- 
ness to  set  up  the  Joint  study  of  Inspection 
for  a  test  si.spension  which  had  been  pro- 
posed earlier  by  us. 

Control  of  outer  space  Is  another  avenue 
along  which  we  can  pursue  disarmament. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  our  new 
technical  ability  to  send  vehicles  Into  outer 
space  is  dedicated  to  peaceful  purposes  alone. 
If  we  fall  to  bring  under  control  weapons 
designed  to  travel  through  outer  space,  the 
new  discoveries.  Instead  of  opening  up  new 
horizons  to  us  on  earth,  may  bring  an  end 
to  our  existence. 

To  keep  man's  differences  on  earth  from 
contaminating  outer  space  the  United  States, 
as  a  separate  and  Independent  project, 
should  take  the  lead  In  marshaling  the  tal- 
ents and  resources  of  the  world  for  space  re- 
search and  exploration  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  the  International  Geophysical 
Tear  has  laid  a  foundation  of  experience. 
This  year  should  be  extended  until  a  more 
advanced  structure  can  be  erected,  an  egency 
similar  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  which  promotes  world  cooperation 
on  developing  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 
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All  nations  should  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate In  what  may  be  mans  greatest  enter- 
prise. Our  experience  in  setting  up  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has 
demonstrated  that  such  Joint  undertiikings 
for  world  peace  and  welfare  exert  a  magnetic 
force  that  compels  even  the  reluctant  to 
Join.  An  International  space  research  and 
exploration  agency  would  absorb  energies  and 
divert  resources  that  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pended In  military  rivalry. 

My  second  proposal  In  the  field  of  outer 
space  Is  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
unite  in  a  priority  progrr\m  fur  an  earth 
reconnaissance  satellite.  Under  the  super- 
vision, guidance  and  control  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization,  such  a  satellite  could 
cross  national  borders  and  climb  over  Iron 
Curtains  and  expose  to  the  wholesome  gaze 
of  the  world  military  preparations  of  all 
nations.  This  watcher  In  space  would  make 
preparations  for  surprise  attack,  especially 
by  conventional  forces  requiring  mobiliza- 
tion, much  more  difficult.  In  this  way  de- 
velopments in  space  could  help  control 
armaments  on  earth. 

My  third  proposal  Is  that  all  flights  of 
long-range  missiles  and  outer-space  vehicles 
should  be  placed  under  International  sur- 
veillance to  Insure  that  no  clandestine  tests 
Of  rockets  or  outer-space  devices  are  con- 
ducted for  military  ends.  The  United  Na- 
tions would  be  the  proper  body  to  assume  re- 
Bponslbtllty  for  this  task.  Until  long-range 
missiles  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection, 
test  firings  are  necessary.  Since  the  missiles 
rise  to  great  heights  and  travel  great  dis- 
tances, long-range  radar  now  under  develop- 
ment could  in  all  probability  fulfill  much  or 
all  of  the  surveillance  necessary  to  Insure 
only  authorized  flights. 

Difficulties  would  be  compounded,  how- 
ever. If  Inauguration  of  an  Inspection  sys- 
tem were  delayed  until  the  long-range  mis- 
siles were  perfected,  for  then  multiplication 
of  their  numbers  could  proceed  without  field 
tests.  Location  and  inspection  of  factories 
would  then  be  necessary  to  discrver  Illegal 
production,  and  it  Is  uncertain  whether  any 
Inspection  system  could  detect  hidden  stock- 
piles of  completed  missiles. 

Time  Is  already  growing  short  and  I  con- 
sider 11  necessary  to  get  a  program  under  way 
as  soon  as  possible  to  work  ovit  the  details 
of  a  control  and  Inspection  apparatus  to 
prevent  stockpiles  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  from  adding  to  the  threat  that  nu- 
clear stockpiles  already  hold  for  the  world. 
The  United  Stat2s  should  continue  to  pur- 
sue Its  proposal,  thus  far  Ignored  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  create  a  Joint  study  commis- 
sion with  the  U.  S  S  R  to  devl.se  machinery 
that  can  insure  that  no  further  tests  of  long- 
range  nilssiles  are  conducted  for  weapons 
purposes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  any  of  these 
proposals  entails  risks.  I  feel  strongly,  how- 
ever, that  In  these  days  the  greatest  risk,  an 
Immeasurable  risk,  lies  In  doln^  nothing — In 
letting  the  armaments  race  continue  with 
no  control  whatever.  The  first  step,  perhaps, 
Is  the  hardest,  but  until  we  take  It  we  shall 
never  progress  tcjward  a  security  system 
based  on  the  control  of  armaments  rather 
than  the  fear  of  armaments. 


DEVELOPMENTS   IN  THE   ECONOMY 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
week  the  Pre  ident,  in  hi.s  address  be- 
fore the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion Economic  Mobilization  Conference 
in  New  York,  stated : 

Reports  from  the  country  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  the  economic  decline  is  slowing 
down.  Not  all  our  economic  troubles  are 
over  by  any  means.  But  there  Is  a  change 
In   the  making. 

Is  it  not  an  amazinpr  situation  when 
the   best   news   tiie   administration  can 


give  is  that  we  are  losiner  ground,  but 
at  a  slower  rate?  It  is  like  a  fighter 
being  told  by  his  manager  that  things 
are  looking  up  because  he  was  only 
knocked  down  twice  tlie  last  round  com- 
pared to  three  knockdowns  the  round 
earlier.  I  do  not  think  this  would  be 
much  con.solation  to  a  wobbly  legged 
boxer,  and  it  is  not  any  consolation  to 
the  Nation  to  be  told  we  are  going  down 
hill — but  not  quite  so  fast. 

This  type  of  approach,  as  illustrated 
In  the  President's  latest  speech,  reflects 
the  administration's  complacency  to  this 
reces.sion.  The  administration  has  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  it  is  unaware 
of  the  tragic  worldwide  implications  of 
a  long  and  deepening  recession,  and  it 
has  presented  it.'-elf  as  having  no  concern 
over  the  suffering  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans faced  with  extended  imemploy- 
ment. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can- 
not be  contented  with  the  recession 
merely  bottoming  out — if  in  fact  it  is 
bottoming  out.  We  cannot  afford  to 
breathe  easily  until  we  have  restored  the 
economy  to  a  position  where  there  is  a 
steady  and  tangible  rate  of  growth.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  when 
the  economy  is  standing  still  we  are  ac- 
tually lo.'^ing  ground,  becau.sc  of  our  ex- 
panding population  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

The  great  disservice  which  the  admin- 
istration is  rendering  is  its  attempt  to 
lull  the  country  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  its  assurances  that  the  worst 
is  over. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  attention 
to  a  recent  speech  by  Alfred  Hayes,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  in  whirh  he  warned  that  "we  can- 
not look  with  equanimity  on  current 
levels  of  unemployment  and  production 
overcapacity."  Mr.  Hayes  also  stated 
that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  dangers 
of  recession  at  thio  time  outweigli  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  by  Mr.  Hayes,  as  reported  in  the 
May  23  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein:;  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hayes    Says    Rfctssion    Danger    Now    Otrr- 

WEiGHs     Current     Inflation     Peril — New 

York    Reserve    Bank   Head   Defends    East 

Crfdit      Policy,      Calls      Gold      Out»'Low 

Healthy 

Atlantic  Citt. — Alfred  Hayes,  president  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  believes 
the  Immediate  dangers  of  recession  still  out- 
weigh  the  Immediate  dangers  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Hayes  told  the  New  Jersey  Bankers 
Association  that  though  the  Nation  "may 
again  be  faced  with  a  problem  of  fighting  In- 
flation after  we  emerge  from  the  current  re- 
cession, I  think  It  would  have  been  inexcus- 
able to  let  this  consideration  prevent  otir 
doing  all  we  reasonably  could  to  combat  the 
recession  and  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
money  and  credit  ease  conducive  to  re- 
covery." 

The  president  of  the  country's  largest  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  added,  "Though  there  are 
some  signs  the  bottom  of  the  recession  may 
be  near,  we  cannot  look  with  equanimity  on 
current  levels  of  unemployment  and  pro- 
duction overcapacity." 

Mr  Hayes  said  there  Is  no  sure  way  of  tell- 
ing   how    far    the    federal    Reserve    Sybteni 


should  go  In  Its  present  policy  of  easing  credit 
conditions.  But  he  observed  that  aa  a  result 
of  the  Systems  credit-easing  moves  over  the 
past  7  months,  "the  banks  are  much  better 
disposed  now  than  6  months  ago  to  seek  ag- 
gressively   to    meet    all    sound    demands    for 

credit." 

ErnrcTs  or  system's  folic t 

Mr  Hayes  said  he  thought  monetary  de- 
velopments in  recent  months  "refute  pretty 
effectively  the  old  allegation  that  monetary 
policy,  effective  though  It  may  be  In  checking 
a  boom,  Is  helpless  to  combat  recession"  He 
said  that  as  a  result  of  the  System's  making 
bank  reserves  less  expensive  and  more  plenti- 
ful, the  Nations  money  supply  In  the  form 
ot  demand  deposits,  seasonally  adjusted,  haa 
been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  91  bil- 
lion a  month  since  January. 

Such  deposits,  he  explained,  have  been  ex- 
panding because  the  banks  have  taken  the 
added  re.serves,  made  available  to  them  by 
the  System  In  succe.sslve  cuts  In  reserve  re- 
qvnrements.  and  used  them  mostly  to  step 
up  their  Investments,  chiefly  In  Governnient 
securities.  Banks,  he  noted,  have  also  offset 
the  recession-related  decline  In  business 
loans,  with  loans  to  securities  dealers  to  carry 
Increased  dealer  holdings  of  securities. 
Banks,  as  a  rule,  credit  the  proceeds  of  such 
loans  and  investments  to  the  borrower's  de- 
posit accounts,  thus  Increasing  the  banks' 
total  deposits — on  the  basis  of  which  It  can 
make  additional  loans  and  Investments,  up 
to  about  six  times'  the  reserves. 

loans,  investments 

Since  last  October.  Mr  Hayes  noted,  total 
loan.i  and  Investments  of  banks  have  risen 
t7  billion,  compared  with  an  Increase  of  less 
than  $2  5  billion  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  1956-57  and  $1  billion  In  1955  56. 

"The  fact."  s;ild  Mr  Hayes,  "is  that  the 
banks  do  largely  use  any  reserves  which  are 
made  available  to  them  to  make  additional 
loans  or  Investment.s.  and  In  so  d(.ilng  con- 
tribute ."ubstantlally  to  the  supply  of  in- 
vestlble  funds" 

"Naturally."  he  added.  "I  am  not  claiming 
that  monetary  policy  alone  can  create  eager 
borrowers  nor  that  It  can  provide  all  liie 
stimulus  needed  to  jiull  the  country  out  of 
a  rece.-^slon — but  It  can  be  of  tremendtjus 
help  and  Is,  In  fact,  an  Indispensable  element 
for  resumption  of  economic  growth." 

Mr  Hayes,  whose  pvibllc  views  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  reflecting  prevalent  Federal 
Reserve  thinking,  noted  that  the  sysltm  hat 
been  criticized  for  easing  money  t<xj  much 
by  people  who  are  worried  mostly  atxaut  in- 
flation, on  the  one  hand,  and  for  not  eiislng 
fast  enough  to  curb  the  recession,  on  the 
other  hand. 

"The  first  group  has  tended  to  point  to 
the  continuing  Increase  In  some  price  In- 
dexes, notably  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
as  calling  for  continued  restraint."  he  re- 
marked. He  added:  "Yet  I  am  quite  clear  In 
my  own  mind  that  during  recent  months 
the  Immediate  dangers  of  recession  have  come 
to  outweigh  very  clearly  the  Irrimediaie 
dangers  of  inflation,  and  they  still  outweigh 
tliern." 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  recent  out- 
flow of  United  States  gold  to  foreign  gov- 
ernment purchasers,  the  Federal  Reserve 
official  said  he  regarded  these  purchases  aa 
a  decidedly  healthy  sign,  showing  that  the 
International  gold  standard  Is  working  as  It 
should  work.    He  added: 

"Gold  and  doU.irs  are,  and  I  am  sure  will 
continue  to  be.  Interchangeable  at  the 
present  fixed  price.  •  •  •  It  would  not  be  in 
the  Interest  of  world  financial  stability  If 
this  country  were  always  to  gain  gold  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  make  a  crucial  contribution  toward 
the  effective  operation  of  the  International 
financial  and  monetary  system  by  standing 
ready  to  sell  our  gold  at  the  same  price  at 
which    we   bought   It,   and    by    thus   keeping 


stable   the   key   relation   between   gold  and 
the  dollar." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY".  Mr.  President,  an- 
other warning  comes  from  Walter  E. 
Hoadley.  Jr..  treasurer  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co..  and  a  noted  construction  in- 
dustry economist,  who  recently  predicted 
that  the  recession  will  last  through  1960 
and  is  more  tlian  a  rolling  readjustment. 
Mr.  Hoadley  said: 

The  greatest  possible  danger  Is  a  secondary 
shock  wave  later  this  year  or  early  In  19J9 
when   the   good   news  faUs   to  come   In. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
May  23  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on 
this  address  by  Mr.  Hoadley  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Armstrong  Cork  OmciAt  Sees  Economic 
Slump  Extending  Through  19C0  He  Brts 
Biggest  Danger  as  Shock  Wave  "When 
Good  News  Fajla  To  Come  '  in  Lati  lOi-8, 
E^^KLY  1959 

New  York  —Walter  B  Hoadley,  Jr..  treas- 
urer of  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  and  a  noted 
construction  Industry  economist,  said  the 
current  recession  will  last  "through  i960 
and  Is  more  than  a  rolling  readjustment." 

He  told  the  New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts  that  he  didn't  expect  an  upward 
trend  in  the  economy  to  start  this  year. 
"We  are  not  being  pessimistic,  but  realistic. 
Ttxe  greatest  possible  danger  Is  a  secondary 
shock  wave  later  this  year  or  early  In  1959 
when  the  good  news  falls  to  come  In,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Hoadley  said  "the  artificial  backlogs 
of  demand  caused  by  depression  and  uar 
are  gone  and  there  Is  no  real  population 
and  family  formation  boom  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  be  expected." 

He  said  second  quarter  earnings  and  sales 
of  Armstrong  Cork  so  far  "Indicate  no  de- 
terioration from  the  first  quarter  results" 
but  would  not  comment  further.  In  the 
first  quarter  the  company  reported  net  In- 
come fell  to  »2.6G5.000,  or  60  cents  a  share, 
on  sales  of  $57,949,000  from  $2,865,000,  or 
55  cents  a  share,  on  sales  of  $60,923,000  in 
the  similar  period  last  year. 

The  treasurer  said  about  eo  F>ercent  of 
the  company's  sales  are  buUdlng  materials, 
half  of  which  go  Into  homes  and  half  of 
which  are  bought  for  repair  and  moderniza- 
tion. He  said  building  materials  sales  ere 
"being  well  sustained"  and  he  expects  about 
1    million   total    new  dwelling   unlU   to   be 

started  in  1958  or  about  the  same  number  aa 
In  1957  "With  the  arrival  of  spring  there 
has  been  a  small  seasonal  upturn  In  the 
building  Industry,"  he  added. 

Packaging,  which  Is  Armstrong's  second 
largest  market,  "continues  as  another  source 
of  current  sales'  strength,"  Mr.  Hoadley  said 
but  Indufctrlal  specialities,  including  automo- 
bile products  "reflect  the  drastic  curtailment 
In  durable  goods  production"  and  sales  are 
lower  and  are  expected  to  remain  depressed. 

Mr.  Hoadley  said  the  product  mix  of  the 
company  is  changing,  with  traditionally  Im- 
portant products  such  as  linoleum  and  felt 
base  floor  coverings  and  corkboard  Insulation 
declining  and  new  plasUc  materials  Uklng 
their  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jotu-nal  of 
May  23,  which  reports  that  auto  produc- 
tion this  year  is  estimated  to  barely  top 
4  million  cars,  as  compared  to  almost  6 
million  cars  produced  in  1957.  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Year's  Auto  Otttput  Put  Just  Above  4 
Million — No  Late  Upturn  Setn — Econo- 
mists Ses  UNma)  States  Retau-  Sales 
Totaling  4,200,000 — Low  Since  Calendar 
1952 

Detroit. — Auto  production  for  the  calen- 
«lar  year  1958  will  barely  top  4  million  cars, 
according  to  estimates  by  Industry  statisti- 
cians for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Moreover,  based  on  tlie  present  sales  rate, 
a  concensus  among  auto  economists  is  that 
domestic  retail  sales  will  be  about  4.200,000, 
plus  approximately  275,000  foreign  cars. 
That  would  be  the  lowest  year  for  sales  since 
1952,  when  4,158,000  cars  were  registered.  In 
1957,  new  car  registrations  were  5.982.000. 

Taking  some  exception  to  these  estimates 
was  Henry  Ford  II,  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  who  predicted  at  the  Ford  annual  meet- 
ing yesterday  that  nuto  companies  will  sell 
4,500,000  cars  In    1958. 

Economists  surveyed  said  there  are  no 
solid  signs  that  retail  sales,  currently  run- 
ning 29  percent  behind  a  year  ago.  will  In- 
crease in  the  final  months  of  the  year,  even 
though  1959  models  will  have  appeared. 

They  put  third  quarter  output  at  slightly 
over  600,000  cars,  based  on  expected  earlier 
and  loniter  closedowns  for  model  change- 
overs.  In  the  third  quarter  last  year,  the 
Industry    turned   out    1,302,207   cars. 

More  Importantly,  they  see  low  initial  out- 
put of  the  1959  models,  which  they  figure 
will  probably  continue  through  the  fourth 
quarter.  Several  top  Industry  economists. 
Including  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  George  Hitchings, 
estimated  total  output  in  the  final  quarter 
tills  year  probably  will  approximate  first- 
quarter  ir58  output,  or  ab^ut  1,238,000  cars. 

BATE   ONE-THIRD   OF    1957S 

Currently,  car  producers  are  continuing  to 
build  cars  at  about  one-third  the  rate  of 
last  year.  For  the  week  ending  at  midnight 
tomorrow,  an  estimated  86.420  cars  will  be 
built  by  the  industry,  as  against  87.407  last 
week.  In  tlie  corresponding  week  a  year  ago, 
127.428  cars  rolled  off  assembly  lines. 

By  week's  end,  the  Industry  will  have  buMt 
1. see  469  cars  since  the  first  of  the  year,  down 
32  percent  from  the  2,791.209  built  In  the 
correfpondlng  period  a  year  earlier. 

Projections  for  third  and  fourth  quarter 
auto  output  are  causing  concern  among 
economists  who  have  been  looking  to  the 
auto  Industry  to  pace  an  economic  come- 
back by  the  Nation.  These  projections  also 
have  caused  alarm  among  workers  in  auto 

and  supplier  companies,  who  have  been  hit 
ha.-d  by  short  workweeks  and  lengthy  lay- 
offs since  late  last  year,  and  had  been  count- 
ing on  a  sharp  step-up  in  production  when 
output  of  1959  models  starts. 

If  sales  remain  at  their  present  rate — and 
there  Is  no  sign  of  an  upturn — the  Na- 
tion's dealers  will  deliver  about  1.750.000  cars 
from  May  through  September.  New  car  In- 
ventories currently  stand  at  about  790.000. 
Auto  makers  hope,  through  earlier  and 
longer  model  changeover  and  by  holding 
down  production,  to  reduce  this  stock- 
pile to  750,000  by  the  first  of  next  month 
and  to  wind  up  the  calendar  year  with  about 
450,000  cars  in  dealers'  hands.  This  takes 
into  account  exports  by  domestic  producers 
to  foreign  countries.  The  year  began  with 
dealers  holding  alxjut  750,000  cars. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  auto  buUders  this 
week  have  scheduled  short  workweeks  in  at 
least  some  of  their  plants.  However,  assem- 
bly plants  of  American  Motors  Corp.  at  Ke- 
nosha and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Ford's  Mer- 
ctiry-Edsel-Lincoln  division  at  Wixom,  Mich., 
are  scheduled  to  work  6  days  this  week. 
These  are  the  only  producers  In  the  industry 
working  more  than  5  days. 


All  plants  of  General  Motors  Corp.'s  Chev- 
rolet division  win  work  5  days  this  week, 
except  for  its  Atlanta  plant,  which  will  work 
4  days,  and  Its  Los  Angeles  plant,  which  is 
closed  for.  the  week.  The  company's  main 
Pontlac  division  plant  at  Pontlac.  Mich., 
will  work  4  days  this  week.  The  Cadillac 
plant  at  Detroit  has  returned  to  a  5 -day 
workweek  after  working  4  days  last  week. 

SET^'EN    GM    PLANTS    DOWN 

Three  of  GM's  seven  Buick-Oldsmoblle- 
PouLlac  assembly  p:ant.s  are  down  for  the 
week  this  week.  Those  plants  are  at  At- 
lanta, Arlington,  Tex.,  and  South  Gate, 
C.;hf. 

Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Ford  division  plants  at 
Louisville  and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  down  for 
the  week  this  week,  and  th.e  assembly  plant 
at  Atlanta  is  closed  today. 

Chrysler  Corp.  said  its  DeSoto  division 
plant  will  b°  closed  for  the  week  this  week. 
Studebaker-Packard  Corp.  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  said  it  has  scheduled  4  days  this 
week. 

G^nTal  Motors  also  announced  that  6  of 
Its  7  Bulck-Oldsmoblle  plants  will  work  4 
days  next  week  because  of  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday.  The  seventh,  at  Atlanta,  wiU 
work  4!a  days. 

Weekly  auto  table 
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'  Revisod 

>  Totals  include  428  Continental  cars  hi  1957. 

Mr.  HUIMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  note  that  new  orders  for 
machine  tools  fell  in  April  by  56  percent 
from  April  of  last  year.  In  reporting 
this  sharp  drop  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  23  stated  : 

Economists  frequently  look  to  the  tool 
order  trend  as  an  Indicator  of  future  eco- 
nomic activity.  A  long  downtrend  In  ma- 
chine-tool orders,  for  example,  began  in  the 
fall  of  1956,  well  before  the  weakening  in 
general  business  activity  became  pro- 
nounced. Likewise,  It  Is  expected  the  ma- 
chine-tool trade  would  show  early  signs  of 
any  pickup  in  the  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Orders  fxjh  Machine  Tools  Titmbled  itc 
April — Drop  Followed  4-Month  Rise, 
Was  Entdifxt  u*  Domestic  Orders — For- 
eign Buying  Up — BtniJ)ERS  Doubt  Upturn 
Soon 

Cleveland. — New  orders  for  machine  tools 
tumblrd  last  month.  They  had  been  on  an 
upgrade   since  December. 

Net  new  bookings  less  cancellations  In 
April  slipped  to  922.800.000,  according  to  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association. 
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This  fiKure  about  cqiialPd  the  Febninry  total 
but  was  23  percent  below  the  $29,450,000  of 
March  and  was  56  percent  under  the  $51.- 
300.000  of  April  last  year. 

A  slight  Increase  In  orders  from  abroad 
helped  keep  the  April  order  flKure  fmm  drop- 
ping even  lower,  the  association  noted.  For- 
ei«u  buylnx  last  month  totaled  $6,450,000, 
which  topped  the  $6  million  figure  of  March 
and  also  the  $5,600,000  total  of  April  1957. 
Tr  Kle  sources  credit  this  relatively  hlph  buy- 
ing to  European  auto  makers,  whose  tool  or- 
ders have  held  at  a  relatively  high  level  most 
oX  the  year. 

FNTIRE    DROP    IN    DOMESTIC    ORDEnS 

On  the  other  h;ind.  domestic  orders  ac- 
counted for  the  entire  dropoff,  declining  to 
$16,350,000  111  April  from  $23,450,000  In 
March. 

Machine  tools  are  basic  to  the  production 
of  Just  about  all  heavy  metal  products,  rang- 
ing from  household  appliances  to  automo- 
biles. The  equipment  Is  used  to  cut,  grind, 
drill  and  otherwise  shape  the  parts  for  these 
major  consumer  Items.  Since  the  equip- 
ment— much  of  which  must  be  custom  built 
to  fit  production  of  a  speciQc  part— takes 
from  a  few  months  to  a  year  and  a  half  to 
build  and  ship,  orders  must  be  placed  well 
in  advance  of  the  scheduled  shipment  date. 

Because  of  this  long  lead  time  between 
orders  and  shipments,  requiring  tool  buyers 
to  anticipate  their  needs  well  in  advance, 
economists  frequently  look  to  the  tool  order 
trend  as  an  Indicator  of  future  economic 
activity.  A  long  downtrend  In  machine  tool 
orders,  for  example,  began  In  the  fall  of  1956. 
•well  before  the  weakening  In  general  business 
activity  became  pronounced.  Likewise,  it  Is 
expected  the  machine  tool  trade  would  show 
early  signs  of  any  pickup  In  the  economy. 

UPTTJRN  BF.FORE  F.\LL  DOUBTED 

However,  few  machine-tool  builders  look 
for  an  upturn  In  orders  at  least  before  fall. 
They  say  a  general  Improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness picture  as  well  as  buying  from  the  auto- 
motive Industry  should  improve  the  trend 
late  In  the  year. 

At  least  one  builder,  thou^th.  looks  for  a 
pickup  In  orders  from  the  car  makers  as  soon 
as  wa^e  talks  with  the  AFL-CIO  United 
Auto  Workers  union  are  concluded.  Others 
doubt  a  decision  to  order  tools  for  1060  or 
1D61  by  the  big  Detroit  concerns  would  come 
that  soon.  "We  hear  the  auto  companies  are 
going  to  close  down  for  a  while  this  sum- 
mer, and  if  they  do.  they  certainly  won't  be 
talking  tools."  says  an  olflclnl  of  another  tool 
concern.  The  auto  Industry,  of  course.  Is  of 
major  Interest  to  machine-tool  makers.  E.x- 
cept  for  Government  purchases  In  wartime, 
changes  In  the  family  car  have  provided  the 
Industry  with  Its  biggest  source  of  volume. 

Also  of  concern  to  tool  builders  Is  a  belief 
some  auto  makers  are  planning  to  rebuild 
oldtr  tools  to  adapt  them  to  production  of 
newly  designed  parts. 

ORDERS  THIS   MONTH 

For  the  current  month.  6  of  12  concerns 
contacted,  said  orders  were  coming  in  at  a 
pnce  similar  to  April.  Of  the  other  6,  3 
reported  an  Increase  and  3  a  decline. 
Among  the  concerns  reportedly  placing  orders 
In  recent  weeks  Is  General  Electric  Co.  Ralph 
Cordlner,  GE  chairman,  recently  predicted 
the  company  would  undertake  a  company- 
wide  tool  replacement  program. 

While  orders  for  machine  tools  may  have 
passed  the  lowest  point  In  the  current  drop, 
the  Industry's  shlpmentG  could  still  fall  a  lot 
more.  Big  tool  orders  from  the  auto  In- 
dustry, along  with  some  hefty  Air  Force  buy- 
ing In  late  1055  and  most  of  1956.  built  up 
hu^^e  backlogs  In  most  tool  shops.  Even 
now,  the  last  of  these  backlogs  continue  to 
keep  some  of  the  shops  far  busier  than  the 
sales  offices. 

Tool  shipments  last  month,  despite  a  de- 
cline of   12   percent  to  $40,350,000  from  $45.- 


850,000  In  March,  were  nearly  double  the 
April  new  order  ilgure.  These  April  shlp- 
mt-nts.  however,  were  le.s.s  than  half  the 
$97,800,000  worth  of  tools  packed  oft  to  cus- 
tomers  in   the   like   month   a  year  ago. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  the  year,  ship- 
ments totaled  $172  450.000.  compared  with 
$331.150  000  In  the  first  4  months  of  1957. 
Orders  so  far  In  1958  have  amounted  to  $94- 
450,000.  compared  with  $231,650,000  a  year 
ago.  For  shipments  this  Is  a  decline  of  4a 
percent;  for  orders,  a  decline  of  59  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  these  indications  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  recession,  not  because  it 
Kives  me  any  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  only 
because  I  feel  we  cannot  deal  effectively 
with  the  reces.sion  by  iKnoring  its  effects. 
I,  alonu  with  many  of  my  colleaRues  in 
the  Senate,  have  been  accused  of  being  a 
"doom  and  gloomor"  by  bringing  forth 
the  true  facts  as  to  this  recession.  To 
this  chnrt^c  I  say  that  we  are  only  kid- 
ding ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  halt 
this  recession  by  pretend in'4  it  does  not 
exist.  In  my  opinion,  the  tucat  disservice 
to  the  country  is  not  being  rendered  by 
those  who  call  attention  to  the  economic 
facts  of  life,  but  rather  by  those  who 
would  have  us  wear  economic  blinders. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  .^enatc  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  beins,  un- 
dor  the  oidcr  previously  enteicd.  until 
Monday,  Jane  2.  1938,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMIN.VnONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29  (legislative  day  of  May 
28>,1C58: 

Robert  F  McLTtir;hHn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  t«3  be  a  Commi.s&loner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  f(  r  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied.     (Ucappointmcnt.) 

Thomas  M  Healy.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1958.      (Reappointment  ) 

In    the    Air    Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8298  and  8299.  title  10. 
United  St.ites  Code.  All  officers  are  subject 
to  physical  examination  required  by  law. 

MAJOR     TO     LIEUTENANT     COLONEl. 
Line    of    the    Air    Force 

Stiles,  Myrl  D..  21374W 
White,  Frances  L.,  21251W. 
Connor.  Miles  A..  32850A. 
Hammond.  Fred  B  .  Jr..  19774A. 
Blrnbaum.  Myron  L..  20010A. 
Hlgglns.  Fred  J.,  20019A. 
Dickson.  Donald  C  .  Jr.,  21430A. 
Green.  John  O  ,  242G0A. 
Berry.  Cooley  C.  20020A. 
Yandala.  Gust  J.,  19775A. 
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Nichols,  David  L..  3188GA. 
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Sllversteln,  Jack,  48001A. 
Soherr,  Paul  E..  47989A. 
Tuttle.  Robert  R..  47979A. 
Mcllvalne.  Francis  J..  47985A. 
Cates.  Charles  W..  47978A. 
Tadlook,  Carlos  E..  Jr.    47999A. 
Founds,  BoyU  E.,  47988A. 
Weber,  Alban  L..  47990A. 
Reldy.  Thomas  P.,  47997A. 
KolUng,  James  L..  47984A. 
Bennett.  Robert  E..  47995A. 
Sanders,  Robert  W  ,  47891A. 
Blanton.  Harvey  B..  Jr..  28080A. 
Grewell,  Dean  R  .  Jr..  31882A. 
Edwards,  Harry  N  ,  31881A. 
Olson.  Arthur  W.,  II.  48004A. 
Davis,  Walter  R.,  28081A. 
Masoner,  Thayer  E  ,  28082A. 
Blair,  William  D.,  28083A. 
DeCarlo,  Anthony  J.,  318H4A. 
FtiUer.  Benjamin  R  .  III.  31883A. 
Robldoux.  Joseph  E  .  480 10 A. 
Mllllken.  Gordon  J  .  48007A. 
Poor,  William  B..  48005A. 
Shoolc,  Tom  M  .  31885A. 
Slider.  Joseph  H..  31886A. 
Buckley.  Sims  A  .  48012A 
Fleshman,  Roger  F  ,  48013A. 
Hanson.  Stanley  C,  48015A. 
Krlm,  John  W  .  4P016A. 
Hlme,  James  L  ,  28977A. 
Hess,  Robert  C  .  31895A 
Hogue.  Herbert  U  .  31889A. 
Bartman,  Gilbert,  31887A. 
Keith,  Patrick,  31890A. 
Yancy,  Raymond  C  ,  1 1804A. 
Trudell.  Alfred  A.,  31893A. 
McHugh,  Joseph  A  .  318yiA. 
Nou,  Jurl  V  ,31892A 
Brander,  Albert.  480 19A. 
Perdue.  Jacque  M  .  48027A. 
Roell.  Roger  V  .  48028A 
Freedman.  Bernard,  48022A. 
Lorch.  John  H.  V..  48C18A. 
Smart.  Edmund  P  .  48031A. 
Noyd.  Dale  E  ,  28084A. 
Dederlck.  Donald  I.  ,  48033A. 
Jones,  Robert  D  ,  Jr  ,  28085A. 
Coyle,  Francis  S  .  III.  31897A. 
Curtis.  Lewis  G  .  31896A. 
Craven.  William  E  .  480394A. 
Nunenkamo.  Max  T  .  48038A. 
Win.  Kenneth  J..  28086A. 
Griggs,  Phillip  D  ,  28()87A. 
Sutton.  Robert  L.,  28088A. 
Kunz.  Richard  E  ,  28(i89A. 
Miller,  Gerald  S  ,  48046A. 
Thompson,  Robert  L  .  48053A. 
Vogler,  Frederick  J  ,  48052A. 
Lindholm.  John  A..  4a049A. 
Latta.  James  P  .  48048A. 
Schorsch.  Rudolf  H  .  3in98A. 
Lee.  Donald  V  H..  48055A 
Wheeler.  Terrence  G     48056A. 
McCov.  Lelian  D  .  28090A. 
Wlrth.  Peter  C  .  28091A. 
Anderson.  Richard  E  .  3 1901  A. 
Clalborn.  Edward  I, .  48058A. 
Tripp.  H  irold  D  .  48061A 
Johnston.  Robert  L  .  4R060A. 
Lamb,  George  H  ,  48059.A. 
White.  Leslie  W  .  28092A. 
Paschal.  Richard  B  ,  31902A. 
Beardsley.  Clarence  J  .  48062A. 
Pyle.  George  T  .  48067A 
Kroese.  Coe  J  .  Jr..  48066 A. 
Kishllne,  Samuel  J.,  48065A. 
Harrison,  John  W  ,  48063A. 
Roberts,  Albert  J.,  Jr  ,  4f)077A. 
Nelson,  Oscar  W.,  Jr  ,  48076A. 
Morris,  Jack  K  .  48075A. 
Evans.  David  W  .  4806HA. 
Letto.  Augustine  R.,  48069A. 
Cornwell,  William  T  ,  Jr.,  48071A. 
MuUennex,  John  T  ,  31903A. 
Trollnger,  Donald  C,  48081A. 
Rendahl.  Neil  J.,  48082A. 
O'Neal,  Bob  H  .  48083A. 
Gunther.  William  J  ,  28093A. 
Pooro.  James  W..  4G004A. 
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Cleveland,  Frederick  H  ,  31904A. 
Carrier,  Stephen  C  ,  31905A. 
Gandy,  Ray  P  ,  28094A. 
Miller.  R.ilf  M  .  31851A. 
Bedke,  Ernest  A.,  48086A. 
King.  Clitr  A..  Jr.,  31906A. 
Smith,  Murray  L  ,  48088A. 
Wagner,  Pa  il  E  ,  48090A. 
Lewis.  John  C  .  III.  48091  A. 
Gregory.  Carl  R  .  48092A. 
Underwood.  David  B  .  48089A. 
Bergstrom.  Terry  J..  28096 A. 
ConnoUv.  Vinociit  J  ,  48094A. 
Plowman.  Charles  E  .  48093A. 
Walker.  Hee?  D  .  48097A. 
Mullenger,  Robert  W     48099A. 
Dofky.  Raymond  C  .  48103A. 
White,  George  A..  48104A. 
Lamkln,  John  J.,  48107A 
Fransclnl.  I  uclen  S  ,  III,  28097A. 
Cvishlng.  Stanley  R  .  481 16A. 
Obzut.  Nlcl  oliis  P.,  481 14A. 
Avila.  Georce  C  ,  Jr  ,  481 12A. 
Traband.  G.-orge  P  .  Jr  .  48121A. 
Price.  Norrls  E  .  48117A. 
Lesster,  William  C  .  Jr  ,  48120A. 
Stroup,  Walter  E  ,  481 18A. 
Kuwamoto.  Melvin  M  .  48109A. 
Prescott.  Richard  E  .  28098A. 

Headley.  Lanny  J  .  28100A 

Knapp.  Byron  H  .  III.  28102A. 

Mlnier.  Evan  R  ,  28099A. 

Cllne.  Joseph  P  .  28101A. 

McBrlde.  Roger  T  .  48123A 

Hopkins.  Thomas  C  .  48124A. 

Maver.  Marvin  D  .  48130A. 

Shields.  Rl(  hard  A  .  48131A. 

Foster.  Dick  L  .  48129A 

Kujawa,  Walter  A  .  48132A. 

Smith.  Carl  R  .  28105A. 

Rudolph.  lians  W  .  Jr  .  28104A. 

Zuker.  Alan  L  .  28103A. 

Equl.  Dlno  P  .  48135A.  ■ 

Pi\ssl.  Henry  R  .  481 34A.  [. 

Workmon.  Edward  E  .  4ai37A. 

Hause.  Richard  G  .  :i8108A  '< 

Sackschewsky.  Donald  M  .  28109A. 

Hahn.  Jack.  28107A. 

Schaefer.  Ronald  T..  481 42A. 

Tingley.  Ronald  D  .  48143A. 

Groves.  Fergus  C  .  Jr  ,  48141A. 

Williams.  .Sherman  F  .  2H110A. 

Leigh.  (Jerald  O  .  48144A. 

Wolford.  Leland.  29541A 

Orenstein.  Stephen  M  .  29540A. 

Sherlngo.  William.  29091  A. 

Schllchter.  Robert  N  .  29690A. 

Hawkins.  Jerry  V  .  4814,SA. 

Haynle.  John  M  .  48I47A. 

Scott.  Franklin  S,  281 11  A. 

Shaw.  David  H  .  48148A 

Krueger.  James  H  ,  48 1 51. A. 

Tourangeau,  Clifton  E.,  481.'i3A. 

Rosenlof.  Kenneth  D  .  28112A. 

Aukerman.  Donald  T  .  29542A. 

Pltstlck.  William  P..  29543A. 

Sloth.  Sven  E  .  29544A. 

Hall.  George  F  .  48154A. 

Von  Gohren.  Edward  V  .  281 13A. 

Fry.  Clifford  F.  281  15A. 

Dwyer.  Neil  B  .  281 14A. 

Cook,  Peter  G  .  281 17A 

Manns.  Ralph  E  .  Jr  .  281 16A. 

Resiac.  Robert  J  .  295.')0A. 

Murray.  James  D  ,  Jr  ,  29547A. 

Russell.  Robert  S..  29551A. 

Pankey.  Harold  E  .  29552A. 

Dutcher.  William  W  .  29545A. 

Rogers.  Albert  G  .  29548A. 

Garove.  Eugene.  29546A. 

LlUlbrldge.  Jackson  L..  29692A. 

Thomas,  Virgil  D  ,  29549A. 

Ushkow,  Elliott  A  .  48167A 

Brandon.  Francis  E  .  Jr  .  48I69A. 

Farnham.  Nell  J  .  4816HA. 

Prewitt.  George  P  .  48171A 

O'Connor.  Harold  W  .  48106A. 

Calne,  Philip  D  .  281 18A. 

Gray.  Michael.  281 19A. 

Gendron.  Roger  J  .  28120A. 

Grlftln,  William  C.  48173^ 


Suver.  James  D    29538A. 
Knauss.  Rus.sell  N  .  48176A. 
Clark.  James  R  .  48175A. 
Uirrabee.  Edward  R  .  481 77A. 
Bhlver,  Robert  A  .  31907A. 
Vance.  David  R  .  48180A. 
Tlndall.  Ira  F  .  48181A. 
Dickens.  Freddie  D  .  29554A. 
Wiles.  Donald  A  .  29556A. 
Ward.  Robert  B  .  29555A. 
Aamodt.  Clark  E  .  a»553A. 
Powers.  Jolm.  48182A. 
Lodge.  William  G    S  .  29560A. 
Dyer.  Richard  E  .  29558A. 
Bowen.  Richard  A  .  29557A. 
Thomas.  Wayne  H  .  29559A. 
Bergstrom.  James  W  .  29693A. 
Ktx)n,  David  P  .  48191A. 
Cozlne.  John  E  .  Jr    48186A. 
Pratt.  John  C  .  48 188 A. 
Steele.  Gall  P  .  48189A. 
Story.  Albert  G  .  48190A. 
Amsler.  Gordon  M  .  48185A. 
Boyer.  Gary  L  ,  48192A. 

Medical  Smice  Corps 

DeStefano.  Peter.  32503A 

McCambrtdge.  John  J  .  28095A. 

(Note — Datea  of  rank  of  all  offlcera  nom- 
inated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ) 

POSTMASTHIS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  pjost- 
masters ; 

ALAnAMA 

William  E  Kerby.  Lelghlon.  AU  .  In  place 
of  G   C   Spangler.  retired 

Thomas  E  Fischer.  Plantersvllle.  Ala  .  In 
place  of  S  K   Martin,  retired. 

John  Y.  Mctzgcr,  Point  Clear.  Ala  ,  In 
place  of  B.  A.  Brodbeck.  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Pearl  J  Guthrie.  Ash  Fork.  Ariz  ,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Conger,  resigned. 

David  H  Hill.  Hereford.  Ariz  ,  In  place  of 
C.  M    Isaacson,  resigned 

ARKANSAS 

Cllne  C  Pile,  Charleston.  Ark..  In  place  of 
C    W    Splller.  retired 

Velma  I.  M.iy.  Washington,  Ark.,  In  place 
Of  Elizabeth  HorU)n.  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Inez  Alma  Rice.  Bryn  Mawr.  Calif  .  In 
place  of  D   O    Rice,  retired. 

Wayne  J.  Cummins.  Hornbrook,  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  H.  H.  Chapman,  retired. 

Edward  O  Garza,  Janesvlile.  Calif  .  In 
place  of  F.  E    Martin,  retired. 

Cleans  A.  Bookout.  Mendota.  Calif  .  In 
place  of  M.  J.  Smoot.  retired. 

COLORADO 

Darrell  O  Arnold,  La  Veta.  Colo..  In  place 
of  E   A    Stansbury.  resigned. 

coNNtcTictrr 

Bryce  S  Reymers,  Falls  VlllftKe.  Conn  ,  In 
place    of    M     M     J.    Murray,    retired. 

Edward  D.  Loomls.  Guilford.  Conn  .  In 
place  of  L.  W.  H.irrison,  resigned. 

rLORIDA 

Harlow  John  Schutt.  Boynton  Beach,  Fla  . 
(     In  place  of  E   S.  Pierce,  retired. 

James  F  Rylant,  Fernandlna  Beach.  Fla  . 
In  place  of  Louis  Goldstein,  retired 

Eugene  M.  Dunlap,  Miami,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  S   R.  Valllere.  deceased. 

Katherine  E  Ragsdale.  Pierce.  Fla  ,  In 
place  of  G.  C.  Bryan,  retired. 

William  H.  B<5wcs.  8t  Petersburg.  Fla, 
In  place  of  L   A  Rlden.  retired 

Harriett  R  Miller,  San  Mateo,  na  ,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Bailey,  retired 

Clarence  C.  Christines.  Seville,  Fla,  Jn 
place  of  M   O   Causey   retired. 

cr.oRciA 
Trtinr^n    K      C->wnn,     Ellenwood,     Ga  ,     In 
place  of  J   A   Clark,  retired. 


Oussle  M.  S.  Owen.  Gordon,  Ga..  In  place 

of  F.  S.  English,  retire  1. 

Jamee  Lawrence  Hunt,  Perry,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  O  A.  King,  retired. 

Luke  R.  Warren,  TcnnlUe,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Smith,  retired. 

Frederick  R.  Peteison.  Vldalla,  Oa.,  In 
place  of  S.  D.  Wllliamj  retired. 

tLLI  -iOIS 

Raymond  D.  Hlxot  .  Claremont.  HI.,  In 
place  of  D    L.  Doan,  reaaoved. 

Marlon  E.  Lang.  Cr  :ston.  111.,  In  place  of 
D  C,  Bailey,  resigned. 

Leroy  T.  Hopklna,  R-xxlhouse,  111.,  In  place 
of  F   E   Battershell.  ret.red. 

Albert  J.  Rule.  Thornton,  111.,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  McColly,  remove.l. 

Charles  E.  Hlgglna.  \'andalia.  III.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Green,  retired. 


XNDL\NA 

Kenneth  H  Cook.  Ki  wanna,  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  Joe  Crabin.  resigned. 

Franklin  E.  Dark.  Klagman,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  M  L.  Cory,  retired. 

Albert  Lee  Bennett.  New  Lisbon,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Floyd  Leakey,  rUred. 

KAN:  AS 

Benjnmln  H.  Schuir  Jr.  Hunter,  Kans., 
In  place  of  R.  K.  Balrd.  deceased. 

KENTl  CUT 
James     M     Lane.    Or  ivel     Switch,     Ky..    In 
place  of  R.  O.  Harmon,  retired. 

louis;ana 

John  n.  Sharp,  Eroe,  La  ,  in  place  of  V.  M. 
Canady,  retired. 

MARTI  AND 

William  P.  Laukaitl^.  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
place  of  N  A.  Sibley,  ret  red. 

WiUUm  L.  Boteler,  }Juckeystown,  Md.,  in 
place  of  E.  K.  Grimes,  rt  tired. 

Dudley  J  Rlckwood.  Ka^t  New  Market,  Md., 
In  place  of  E  M  Walls,  removed. 

MASSACH  VSETTS 

Annberta  L.  Terry,  Brookfleld.  Mass  ,  In 
place  of  J   J   Durkln.  dereased. 

Henry  A.  Knne.  Hanson  Mass  .  In  place  of 
W    J    Farley,  deceased. 

Charles  L  Sullivan.  Norfolk,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  L.  H.  Chase,  retired. 

UICHISAN 

James  H  Dorsey.  En-plre,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  A    M    Roen,  retired. 

Urho  J.  Koskl,  Hougliton,  Mich.,  tn  place 
of  J  C.  Healy,  removed. 

Barbara  J  Le.ich.  McIJrldes.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  H   H    Mlel.  retired. 

Byard  G  Raeburn.  Sault  Salnte  Marie, 
Mich..  In  place  of  M.  A.  Ripley,  retired. 

MINKKSOTA 

John  Btitklewicz.  Kettle  Rlrer.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  P.  8.  Ronkalnen .  deceased. 

Lowell  O.  Sovde,  Okl.'e,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
Henry  Palardeau,  retired. 

Robert  Schwinefus,  Ostrander,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  F.  W.  Hill,  retln  d. 

MISSIS:  rPPI 

Dura  I.  Ix^iwrcy,  RoVMnsonvllle.  Miss.,  In 
place  of  M   B.  Gray,  reti.-ed. 

Austin  H.  Russell.  University.  Miss  ,  in  place 
Of  C.  E.  Morgan,  deceased. 

MISSOURI 

JefTrey  P  Hlllelson.  Kansas  City,  Mo..  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Sachs,  retired. 

Moi«rrAi«A 

Leonard  E.  Ertksen,  Hungry  Horse,  Mont., 
In  place  of  H.  D  Howell,  resigned. 

Norman  J.  LaPrlnlere,  Thompson  Falla, 
Mont.,  In  pUce  of  A.  J.  liorrls.  retired. 

NEBKAKKa 

Clarence  R  Jeffrey,  Allen,  Nelw.,  In  place  of 
F.  J.  Ckjugli.  retired. 


KZW    JEaSZT 

Evelyn  T.  McGiU.  Alpine,  N.  J.,  In  place  of 
V.  M.  Burkhardt,  resigned. 

Alvah  R.  Bllsard,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  In  place  of 
P.  A.  Brown,  deceased. 

William  N.  Clegg,  Wayne,  N.  J.  Office 
established  September  22,  1957. 

NEW     MEXICO 

Margarlto  Arellano.  Springer.  N.  Mcx.,  In 
place  of  I.   C.  Floershelm,   retired. 

NEW    TORK 

John  J.  Murphy,  Au  Sable  Porks,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  T.  A.  O'Neill,  retired. 

Clark  B.  Lord.  Bemus  Point.  N.  Y.,  in 
place   of   F.   R.   Ward,   resigned. 

Theociore  James  Kilmeyer.  Brentwood, 
N.  Y..  in  place  of  K.  H.  Gallagher,  retired. 

Beulah  I.  Gless,  Celoron,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of 
A.  T.  Guyer,  declined. 

Hilda  D.  Maynard,  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  in 
place   of   G.  L.   Brayton,   deceased. 

Lewis  A.  Ward.  L.awyersviUe,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  C.  D.  Zeh,  deceased. 

Edwin  Earl  Jones,  Lisbon,  N.  Y,,  in  place 
of  P.   S.  Murphy,  retired. 

Homer  E.  Houghtallng.  MasonvUle.  N.  Y.. 
In  place  of  J.  L.  Peck,  resigned. 

Eitor.  F.  Van  Deventer,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  McCarthy,  retired. 

Gladys  E.  Van  Haneghem.  Walworth,  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  G.  L.  Naber,  resigned. 

Howard  J.  Bloodgood.  Jr..  West  Nyack. 
N.  Y  .  in  place  of  C.  F.  Partridge,  resigned. 

Gerald  R.  Davis,  Woodhull,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  W.   J.   Reynolds,  retired. 

Ganevleve  W.  Kavanaugh.  Woodvllle, 
N.  Y.,  in  place  of  Glenn  PottE,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Lewis  N.  Cooper,  Cameron,  N.  C,  In  place 
Of  N.   B.  McDonald,  transferred. 

Raymond  H.  Hoots,  Edneyville,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Nesbitt,  retired. 

Sinn  Chester  Rogers.  EUzabethtown,  N.  C, 
in  place  of  J.  K.  Clark,  retired. 

Maude  T.  Brown.  HlUsboro,  N.  C,  In  place 
of  T.  E.  Blvins.  resigned. 

Norman  J.  Hutton,  Polkton,  N.  C,  In 
place   of   M.   T.   Ledbetter,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Wayne  R.  Bergan,  McHenry,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  E.   N.  Swanson,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Richard  M.  Lauber.  Archbold.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Theodore  Buehrer,  retired. 

Horace  M.  Barrett,  Bainbrldge,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  P.  C.  Stultz.  retired. 

Joeeph  Harry  Andnis.  East  Palestine.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  P.  C.  Schanldt.  removed. 

George  Schneider,  Galianna.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Price,  deceased. 

Robert  E.  Nelson,  Greensburg,  Ohio,  in 
place   of  G.   W.  Garman.   retired. 

Eldon  G.  Ro.<;wurm,  Huron,  Ohio,  in  place 
Of   V.   E.   CampbeU,   retired. 

Ruth  E,  Stanforth,  MartlnsvlUe,  Ohio,  In 
place   of  J.   W.   King,   refilgned. 

Harry  H.  Deardorff,  Uniontcwn,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Carl  Palmer,  deceased. 

Charles  V.  Lashley,  Wellington,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  SutllfT.  retired. 

John  A.  Podor.  Westlake,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
K.  J.  Brause,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oeor^  L.  Holloway,  Stuart,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Nunn.  transferred. 

George  L.  Lockard.  Jr.,  Tuskahoma,  Okla., 
In  place  of  A   H.  Lockard.  retired. 

Loran  D.  Rhodes,  Webbers  Palls,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  M.  D.  Harmon,  retired. 

PENNSTXVAWIA 

Carl  E.  Sheldon,  Bradford,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
P.  J.  Denman,  retired. 

William  P.  Murphy,  Jacobus,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  D.  L.  Darr,  resigned. 

Pauline  R.  Wltmer.  Lampeter,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Witmer,  retired. 


Raymond  R.  Orben,  Milford,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  O.  Q.  Drake,  retired. 

Harold  R.  Sampsell,  Mlllmont,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  R   Grp.ham,  deceased. 

Olin  w.  Rogers,  Montrose,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  O'Brien,  removed. 

Walter  E.  Spangler.  Wellsvllle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  S.  M.  Zelgler.  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Joe  H.  Glltner,  Jr.,  Chester,  S.  C,  In  place 
of  C.   C.  Wilkes,  retired. 

Margaret  H.  Rountree.  Elko,  S.  C,  In  place 
of  I.  K.  Youngblood,  retired. 

Joseph  S.  Thomas,  JeHerson,  S.  C^  in  place 
Of  H.  P.  DuBose,  retired. 

Robert  Morris  Clayton,  Laurens.  S.  C,  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Sampson,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Gerda  M.  Llknees,  Langford,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Hcaly,  retired. 

Agnes  K.  Plvny,  New  Underwood,  S.  Dak., 
in  place  cf  A.  C.  Liggett,  resigned. 

TENNESSEE 

Marvin  H.  Reaves.  Dyersburg.  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  R.  R.  Jones,  transferred. 

Harold  T.  Hammontree,  Greenback,  Tenn., 
in  place  of  R.  G.  McCollum.  retired. 

Betty  Greer  Gcddard,  Louisville,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  S.  L.  Graves,  transferred. 

Carroll  R.  Booker,  Luttrell,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Davis,  retired. 

Johnnie  V.  Braswell,  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  N.  E.  Coleman,  retired. 

Charles  G.  McCulsUon,  Spring  City,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  R.  B.  Gibson,  transferred. 

Thomas  R.  Carothers,  Wartrace,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  A.  S.  Shrlver.  retired. 


TEXAS 

Oscar  Dwain  Carr.  Big  Lake.  Tex..  In  place 
of  G.  T.  Edens.  retired. 

John  A.  Stavely.  Fluvanna,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  M,  Sims,  resigned. 

Charles  M.  Martinson,  Jr.,  Jasper,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  n.  R.  Hancock,  tranrferred. 

Bin  R.  Reeves,  McLean,  Tex.,  in  place  cf 
J.  R.  Back,  removed. 

Wade  M.  Slough,  Odessa,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
W.  T.  Henderson,  retired. 

Hugh  Clifford  Ryan,  Pasadena,  Tex.,  m 
place  of  C.  T.  Coolidge,  retired. 

L.  Genevieve  McGUvTay,  Sheffield,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  G.  M.  Mills,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Frank  B.  Gear,  Eureka,  Utah,  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Bauer,  transferred. 

Frances  R.  White.  La  Sal,  Utah,  In  place  of 
Charles  Redd,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Esther  L.  Sweatt,  Craftsbury  Common,  Vt., 
In  place  of  B.  W.  Farrar,  retired. 

Robert  K.  Jones.  Warren,  Vt.,  In  place  of 
H.  C.  LaMorder,  deceased. 

VIP.CINU 

Claude  A.  Helsley,  Maurertown,  Va.,  In 
place  of  Roy  Hockman.  retired. 

Herbert  S.  Jones,  Middletown,  Va.,  In  place 
of  W.  F.  Shlpe.  retired. 

Thomas  E.  Lonergan,  Orange.  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Mcintosh,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

WiUiam  Blzyack.  Cle  Klum,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  Wayne  Ballard,  retired. 

Edward  P.  Fitzgerald.  Kitsap,  Wash.,  la 
place  of  A.  E.  Pickrell,  deceased. 

WEST    VniGINIA 

Ralph  R.  Thompson,  Port  Ashby,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  M.  8.  Walker,  retired. 

Serreda  M.  Banks,  Seth,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
Grace  Watkins,  resigned. 

WISCOKSIIC 

Shirlelgh  L.  Collins.  Melrose,  Wis.,  in  plac* 
of  B.  D.  Young,  resigned. 

Charles  J.  Neuenfeldt,  Spencer.  Wis.,  la 
place  of  D.  B.  Prehn.  transferred. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  May  29,  1938 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  Albert. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Speaker: 

May  29.  1958. 
I    hereby    deslRnate    the    Honorftble    Cari. 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempdre  today. 

Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  Houxe  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra.'ikamp, 


D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 
I  Samuel   12:22:   It  hath  pleased 


the 


Lord  to  viake  you  His  people. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father  and  Friend, 
our  Companion  and  Counselor,  humbly 
•we  invoke  the  blessings  of  1  hy  grace  as 
we  assemble  in  this  Chamber  to  engaue 
in  the  business  of  statecraft. 

We  earnestly  be.seech  Thee  that  Thy 
spirit  may  come  nearer  to  us  than  we 
have  ever  known  and  reveal  Thy  truth 
more  clearly  than  we  have  ever  seen. 

Penitently  we  confess  that  again  and 
again  we  try  to  silence  the  persuasions 
and  promptings  of  Thy  spirit,  hardening 
our  hearts  against  those  divine  demands 
which  we  know  are  imperative  and 
righteous. 

Inspire  us  with  a  faith  that  is  vital 
and  victorious  and  endue  us  with  in- 
sight to  see  and  courage  to  obey  Thy 
holy  will. 

In  Christ's  name  we  ofler  our  petition. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  witliout  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  R,  12065.  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.'^sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
11767)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Admini.stration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  numbered 
8  and  17  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


CEREMONIES   FOR   UNKNOWN   VET- 
ERANS   OF    WORLD    WAR    II    AND 

KOREA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Wednes- 
day, May  28.  1958,  an  iU^m  which  is  quite 
disturbing  to  me  and  which  will  be  very 
distressing  to  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.     The  article  follows; 

Mothers  and  Widows  Denied  Tickets 

Military  and  veterans  oRlclals  have  had 
the  unhappy  tiisk  all  week  of  turning  down 
pleas  from  mothers  and  wives  of  men  mls-slng 
in  action  for  tickets  to  the  Memorial  Day 
ccremonle-s  for  the  unknown  warriors  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

About  3.000  tickets  to  the  Memorial  Am- 
phitheater at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
have  been  distributed,  most  of  them  to  vet- 
erans organizations.  Congressmen,  membors 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  high  administration  officials. 

Some  200  ticket.s  went  to  Medal  Of  Honor 
holders  here   for   the   Friday  ceremony. 

Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia veterans"  adviser,  said  his  office  had 
received  "hundreds  of  calls  from  mothers 
all  over  the  country." 

I  am  sure  that  the  officials  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  this  important  task 
have  done  the  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances.  I  offer  no  criticism  to 
any  of  them. 

However,  I  do  make  this  plea  to  my 
colleagues:  If  you  have  tickets  which  are 
not  being  used,  please  conUict  tiie  vet- 
eran's adviser  mentioned  heretofore  to 
see  if  we  cannot  alleviate  this  most  un- 
fortunate situation. 

I  talked  with  Colonel  Leonard  this 
morning  and  I  turned  over  to  him  all  of 
the  tickets  which  were  made  available 
to  my  office.  Colonel  Leonard  has  con- 
tacted the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  president  of 
that  great  organization  has  advised  that 
any  tickets  we  make  available  to  them 
throu.^h  Colonel  Leonard  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  widows  and  mothers  of 
our  missing  warriors  who  are  now  our 
Unknowns. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE:Y.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguishod  friend  and  colleague  from 
Florida  that  two  tickets  for  these  serv- 
ices were  requested  by  constituents  of 
mine  en  route  to  Washington.  They 
were  supplied  but  when  I  heard  that 
Gold  Star  miothers  had  been  unable  to 
get  a  sufficient  quantity.  I  readied  my 
people  who  agreed  the  tickets  should  be 
returned  to  the  Pentagon.  This  was 
done  with  the  understanding  they  would 
be  given  to  these  mothers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pentagon  explained  that  it  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  organization  and  veteran.s 
groups  in  the  first  instance  and  had 
been  most  anxious  to  be  as  cooperative 
as  possible. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORICS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.  R.  3778. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LITTLE   MAN   PAYS 
Mr.  HIESTAND.     Mr.  Speaker, 


ask 
re- 


I 

unanimous   con.sent   to  extend   my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  ohjection? 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
who  will  pay  for  the  great  'bold-spend- 
ing '  projects  so  ardently  advocated  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  other 
body? 

The  money  is  not  in  the  Treasury.  We 
cannot  raise  the  already  burdensome 
taxes  and  we  have  not  enough  votes  to 
cut  expenditures  that  much.  Where  is 
the  money  coming  from?    Just  one  way. 

This  demanded  10  or  20  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  projects  must  come  from 
deficit  spending,  which  means  inflation. 

And  who  pays  for  inflation  and  its 
resultant  increased  cost  of  living?  The 
hou.sewife,  the  little  man.  the  pensioner, 
and  the  fixed  income  people. 

Where  do  they  pay  for  It?  At  the 
grocery  store  and  other  retail  store  cash 
registers  in  their  cost  of  living.  Many 
of  these  people  do  not  pay  income  taxes, 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
pay  for  these  gigantic  and  supercolossal 
projects  and  they  are  the  ones  that  can 
afford  it  the  least. 

Let  me  repeat — the  little  man.  the 
lower  iiicome  bracket  wlio  are  the  most 
numerous  will  pay  for  these  great  new 
proposed  projects,  and  they  will  pay  for 
them  in  tlieir  cost  of  living — tlie  most 
vicious  form  of  invisible  taxation. 

That  is  another  reason  for  opposing 
these  big  projects. 


UNKNOWN  DEAD  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 
AND   THE   KOREAN   CONFLICT 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Members  of  Congress.  I  made  my  private 
pilgrimage  today  to  the  rotunda  under 
the  great  dome  of  the  Capitrl  where  the 
two  Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  lie  in  state  before 
their  final  interment  on  Memorial  Day 
in  the  National  Cemetery  in  Arlington. 

In  the  two  caskets  rest  all  that  was 
mortal  of  two  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  and  even  their  identities  to  keep 
their  country  free. 

They  are  the  symbol.s.  forevermore  to 
be  honored  in  the  eternal  watch  before 


their  crypts,  of  America's  youth  sent 
forth  to  battle  against  forces  hostile  to 
all  that  we  hold  dear. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago  that  I  sponsored 
the  first  piece  of  legislation,  in  Septem- 
ber 1945.  that  set  In  motion  the  process 
that  brought  these  Unknowns  here  where 
the  Congress  could  pay  tribute  to  them 
In  the  place  where  once  lay  the  casket 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Nearly  13  years — and  the  solemn  cere- 
monies for  the  Unknown  of  World  War 
II  should  have  been  completed  on 
Memorial  Day  of  1951.  But  that  was  a 
year  of  another  grim  conflict.  It  was 
not  until  1956  that  my  second  bill,  to 
honor  the  Unknown  of  the  Korean 
struggle,  became  law,  and  not  until  this 
week  that  the  two  Unknowns  came  home 
together. 

I  thought  as  I  gazed  at  these  honored 
dead,  flanked  by  their  ceremonial 
guard  in  the  dim  recesses  under  the 
Capitol's  dome,  that  they  had  made  a 
long,  long  journey. 

We  owe  them  our  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  that  we  shall  pay  through  the  un- 
ceasing sentry-guard  in  Arlington 
through  all  the  generations  that  our 
country  lives. 

But.  whatever  the  tributes  of  cere- 
mony and  majestic  solemnity,  the  ulti- 
mate debt  must  be  paid  from  the  hearts 
of  the  llvin.?.  The  consciousness  of  what 
they  gave  for  all  of  us  will  dwell  most 

richly  In  the  minds  of  those  who  com- 
prehend, each  in  his  own  time,  the  full 
challenge  of  freedom,  the  true  meaning 
of  our  country. 

We  cannot  be  really  sure,  I  thought, 
that  the  swords  will  be  beaten  into 
plowshares,  though  most  fervently  we 
pray  that  the  ancient  curse  of  war  shall 
pa.ss  away.  But  from  the  example  of 
our  honored  dead,  from  these  Unknowns 
whose  remains  are  the  symbols  of  all 
that  our  youth  gave  to  us,  we  may  gain 
high  boldness  of  mind  and  spirit  in 
whatever  trial  the  years  may  bring. 

The  light  in  the  Capitols  rotunda 
was  shot  through  on  this  day  of  dedica- 
tion with  shafts  of  sunlight. 


GIVE  PEOPLE  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  VOTE  FOR  PEACE  OR  WAR  BY 
REFERENDUM 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
May  30.  Memorial  Day  services  will  be 
held  throughout  this  Nation  In  mem- 
ory of  our  fallen  comrades  who  shed 
their  blood  for  us  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

And  yet.  while  we  dedicate  this  day 
as  a  day  of  memories,  we  stand  aghast 
at  the  prospect  of  a  possible  destructive 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Whatever  the  circum- 
stances, whatever  the  motives  leading  to 
such  a  war.  the  results  would  be  the  cer- 
tain annihilation  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  the  desolation  and  desecration. 


the  scorching  and  the  atomic  poison- 
ing of — at  the  very  least — our  own  be- 
loved land  and  the  land  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

It  is  up  to  every  thinking  citizen,  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  every 
responsible  official  of  our  Government  to 
give  top  priority  to  exploring  all  means, 
to  promoting  any  measure  that  might  of- 
fer hope  of  averting  such  a  holocaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  desire  of  peoples 
everywhere  for  peace  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again.  Everywhere,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  people  know  that  war  can 
only  bring  death,  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  children,  and  to  the  very  land  it- 
self. And  yet,  every  day  the  atomic  arm- 
aments pile  up.  tensions  mount,  and  the 
world  seems  to  drift  ever  closer  into  a 
state  in  which  any  brief  flame  of  con- 
troversy may  spark  the  atomic  explosion. 
If  the  people  of  our  two  countries,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
allowed  to  make  a  direct  decision  on  any 
supreme  issue  of  war  and  peace,  none  can 
doubt  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  process  of  deciding 
Itself  would  allow  for  a  cooling-ofi  period 
in  which  momentarily  aroused  passions 
could  be  allowed  to  die  down  and  reason 
could  be  allowed  to  prevail.  By  advo- 
cating a  policy  of  direct  referendum  of 
the  p>eople  on  such  issues  the  United 
States  could  demonstrate  its  faith  in  the 
essential  sanity  of  man  and  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  would  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  such  an 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  therefore  offering 
today  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  requesting  the  President  to 
propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  before 
either  of  our  two  countries  take  military 
action  beyond  our  borders,  outside  the 
context  of  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
Soviet  and  American  people  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issues  In- 
volved. I  am  sure,  if  this  opportunity 
were  given,  there  would  be  no  wars  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 


SAGINAW'S  BOOTSTRAP  OPERATION 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  the  efforts 
of  the  people  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  com- 
bating our  recession.  First,  I  would  like 
to  very  briefly  describe  the  city  of  Sagi- 
naw. It  is  a  community  of  100.000  peo- 
ple and  is  located  approximately  100 
miles  north  of  Detroit.  Saginaw's  prin- 
cipal industry  is  the  production  of  auto- 
motive parts  to  feed  the  production  lines 
of  Flint  and  Detroit.  Our  present  re- 
cession has  hit  hardest  in  Michigan  and 
particularly  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Saginaw  has  suffered  considerable  un- 
employment along  with  the  rest  of 
Michigan. 

The  leaders  of  Saginaw  determined 
that  the  best  way  to  combat  the  reces- 


sion was  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  buy- 
ing public.  They  adopted  the  slogan 
"Saginaw  sales  make  jobs,"  and  em- 
barked on  a  citywide  sales  campaign. 
The  campaign  includes  all  retail  busi- 
ness in  Saginaw  rather  than  only  the 
automobile  dealers,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  sales  campaigns  in  most  other  cities. 
Saginaw's  response  to  the  campaign  has 
more  than  justified  the  faith  of  its  lead- 
ers. All  segments  of  the  community 
came  forth  to  assist  and  participate. 
Sales  meetings  and  parades  have  been 
held  and  the  retailers  have  offered  spe- 
cial bargains. 

The    results    of    this    communitjnxide 
campaign  have  been  amazing.     A  survey 
of  retail  sales  for  the  4  weeks  beginning 
April    18,     1958,    when    the    campaign 
started,  show  an  increase  of  31  percent 
over  the  previous  4  weeks.     Automobile 
sales  for  the  first  month  of  the  campaign 
have  jumped  200  percent  in  the  city  of 
Saginaw,  where  409  new  cars  and  528 
used   cars   were   sold    from   April    18    to 
May  13.    These  figures  are  certainly  en- 
couraging.    However,  the  most  gratify- 
ing result  of  the  campaign  has  been  its 
effect    on    the    employment    picture    in 
Saginaw.     During  the  first  2   weeks  of 
the  drive,  requests  for  employees  by  em- 
ployers increased  by  10  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Michigan  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission.     Prom  April  15  to  May 
15  unemplojTnent  decreased  by  400,  and 
the  commission  reports  that  since  May 
15  an  additional  400  workers  have  been 
recalled  by  Saginaw  employers.    This  is 
certainly  a  material  improvement  in  the 
employment    picture    in    Saginaw,    and 
most  of  the  improvement  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Saginaw  sales  campaign.    The 
Pysher  Heating  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  presents 
a  splendid  example  of  the  drive's  effect 
on  a  small  business.    Before  the  cam- 
paign   started,    Pysher    employed    only 
3  people;   as   a  result  of  the  increased 
sales  since  April  18,  Pysher  has  added 
5    persons    to    its    payroll.      Saginaw's 
bootstrap    operation    has    removed    the 
gloom  of  recession  from  the  city  and  has 
resulted  in  a  truly  encouraging  improve- 
ment in  the  employment  picture.     The 
idea  has  spread  to  other  communities  in 
Michigan  and  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Robert  Albert,  manager  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  received 
25  inquiries  from  other  commimities  who 
want  to  follow  Saginaw's  splendid  exam- 
ple.    I  certainly  hope  that  the  cities  of 
our  Nation  will  show  the  same  faith  and 
resourcefulness  that  the  citizens  of  Sagi- 
naw have  shown.    A  nationwide  move- 
ment of  this  same  grassroots  confidence 
in  our  American  .system  will  bring  this 
recession  to  a  speedy  end.     I  salute  the 
people  of  Saginaw  for  their  faith  and 
urge  others  to  follow  the  example. 


THE  LATE  LT.  GEN.  ALEXANDER  M. 
TUTHILL 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection? 
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Mr.      RHODES      of      Arizona.        Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  25  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  shocked  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
most    outstanding    citizens.      Lt.    Gen. 
Alexander  M.  Tuthill  was  a  pioneer,  a 
soldier,  and  a  statesman.     He  came  to 
Arizona  nrst  to  be  employed  as  a  medical 
doctor  in  Morenci.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  drafted  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Arizona.    He  was 
a  member  of  the  Arizona  National  Guard 
for  years  and  served  during  World  War  I 
as  division  commander  in  Prance.     He 
was  the  father  of  the  Arizona  National 
Guard.    Although  he  was  not  of  an  age 
to   serve   in   World   War   U.   the   work 
which  he  had  done  to  train  the  Arizona 
National  Guard  was  the  foundation  of 
the  organization  of  one  of  the  very  fa- 
mous regiments  of  World  War  II,  the 
158th  Infantry,  the  Bushmasters. 

The  State  regrets  his  passing,  and  I 
personally  am  at  a  loss  for  words  be- 
cause of  the  personal  loss  which  I  feel. 
I  served  in  the  Arizona  National  Guara 
under  this  great  man.  He  was  one  of  my 
very  best  friends.  I  send  my  most  sin- 
cere regrets  and  sympathies  to  his  fam- 
ily which  survives  him. 

General  Order  No.  1.  issued  by  the  Mil- 
itary Department.  State  of  Arizona,  May 
26,  1958,  reads  as  follows: 

Mn-iTARY  Department, 

State  or  Arizona, 
Phoenix.  Anz..  May  26,  1958. 

CENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  i:  DEATH  OF  LT.  GEN. 
ALEXANDER  M.  TUTHILL,  FORMER  ADJUTANT 
CENERAL.  STATE   OP   ARIZONA 

1  The  death  ot  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie Tuthill.  Arizona  military  leader,  sur- 
Reon  and  statesman;  former  commanding 
general.  45th  Infantry  Division,  and  former 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Is 
announced  with  deep  regret  He  died  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  May  25,  1958. 

2.  General  Tuthill  was  a  member  of  the 
Arizona  constitutional  convention  which 
convened  to  frame  the  basic  law  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  In  1910.  2  years  prior  to  admis- 
sion of  Arizona  as  a  State.  FV'r  more  than 
54  years  he  served  the  people  of  Arizona  as 
a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  re- 
tiring from  active  practice  In   1952. 

3.  General  TtithiU  assumed  leadership  In 
the  Natloiial  Guard  of  Arizona  at  a  most 
critical  time  In  1903.  soon  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  rose  from  the  outstand- 
ing captaincy  of  a  cavalry  troop  at  Morenci 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  National 
Guard  of  Arizona.  reWred.  With  decisive 
leadership  and  high  military  standards  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  policies  under 
which  the  troops  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Arizona  trained  In  peacetime  and  rendered 
distinguished  service  In  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict.  His  un- 
swerving adherence  to  sound  principles  and 
high  standards,  devotion  to  duty,  and  untir- 
ing efforts,  won  him  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  his  associates  and  an  enviable  repu- 
tation In  the  military  profe.ssion. 

4.  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Tuthill  was  born 
at  South  Lebanon.  N.  Y..  September  22,  1871. 
He  graduated  from  high  school  In  Los  An- 
geles, Calif..  In  1890.  and  from  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
in  1895. 

5.  The  military  service  of  General  Ttithlll 
\»as  as  follows: 

Private,  Troop  D.  California  National 
Gu.-\rd  from  November  2,  1897,  to  September 
30,  1898. 

Captain,  2d  Troop  of  Cavalry,  National 
Guard  of  Arizona.  Morenci,  Ariz.,  July  16, 
1903,  to  August  4.  1910. 


Colonel,  Infantry,  commanding  ofllcer,  iBt 
Arizona  Infantry,  August  5.  1910,  to  August 
4  1917.  Entered  acUve  Federal  service, 
Mexican  border  service.  May  ».  1916.  (l«t 
Arizona  Infantry  redesignated  as  158tii  In- 
fantry, Augusts,  1917.)  „„  V.    T 

Brigadier  general,  commanding  79tn  in- 
fantry Brigade.  40th  Infanty  Division.  Au- 
gust 5.  1917,  to  April  10.  1919.  (Remained 
In  active  Federal  service.  World  War  I.  to 
April  10.  1919.  Served  at  Camp  Kearny, 
Calif  .  and  In  AEP.  France.) 

Brigadier  general  of  the  line,  commanding 
general,  89th  Infantry  Brigade.  45th  Infan- 
try Division.  December  1,  19-i8.  to  September 

14.  1933       (National  Guard  brigade  compris- 
ing regiments  from  Arizona  and  Colorado  ) 

Major  general  of  the  line,  commanding 
general,  45th  Infantry  Division  (Arizona, 
Colorado  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma) .  Sep- 
tember 15,  1933,  to  September  22.  1935, 
Federal  recognition  terminated  by  reason  of 
having  reached  age  64. 

Appointed  major  general  of  the  Une.  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Arizona,  for  life.  September 

22    1935 

Major  general,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Arizona,  Febr\iary  4,  1936.  to  June  25.  1952. 
Appointed  lieutenant  general,  NaUonal 
Guard  of  Arizona,  retired  list,  August  16. 
1952. 

Major  general,  Arizona  SUte  Director  of 
SelecUve  Service,  October  18.  1940,  to  August 

15.  1952.  lieutenant  general.  August  16,  1952, 
to  date  of  death.  May  25.  1958. 

6.  General  Tuthill  was  appointed  SUte 
Director  and  Coordinator  of  Civilian  Defense 
In  June  1942.  and  served  In  that  capacity 
during  World  War  11.  He  again  served  aa 
State  DlrecU>r  of  Civil  Defense^  from  July 
1950,  to  June  1951. 

7.  Already  a  dixrtor  of  medicine,  he  was 
honored  by  his  State  with  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  commencement  In  1952. 

8.  Decorations,  awards:  Awarded  Arizona's 
only  existing  Medal  of  Honor.  1935;  awarded 
10-  and  20-year  service  medals.  State  of 
Arizona;  awarded  Medal  for  Merit  by  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  1935;  awarded  Medal  for 
Merit  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
1947;  and  awarded  Medal  for  Merit  by  the 
State  of  California.   1950. 

9.  General  Tuthill  has  long  distinguished 
himself  by  his  example  as  a  great  soldier, 
physician,  and  citizen.  His  Belf-sacriflcing 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare  has  won  the 
heartfelt  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Arizona.  Professionally,  aa  a  sur- 
geon, he  w;\s  recognized  for  more  than  54 
years  as  one  of  Arizona's  finest.  He  was  a 
trtie  patriot  and  his  zeal  In  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Guard  won  sUture  for  him- 
self and  for  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona 
in  training,  performance,  administration, 
and  facilities,  which  has  won  our  organiza- 
tions national  fame. 

10.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Arizona  mourn  his  passing  as  the 
loss  of  a  dear  leader,  friend,  and  ardent  sup- 
porter The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this 
headquarters,  the  entire  National  Guard  of 
Arizona,  and  the  thousands  of  veterans  who 
served  under  his  leadership  Is  extended  to 
his  bereaved  family. 

11.  The  body  of  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  M. 
Tuthill  win  He  In  sUte  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona  from 
1000  hours  to  noon.  May  28.  1958,  and  fu- 
neral services  will  be  conducted  at  Trinity 
Episcopal  Cathedral  at  1230  hours.  May  28. 
1958.  Interment  will  be  In  Greenwood  Me- 
morial Park,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

12.  As  a  remark  of  resiject  to  the  memory 
of  General  Tuthill  all  flags  flown  over  the 
State  headquarters,  SUte  arsenal,  and  all 
State  armories  and  alrbases  will  be  dis- 
played at  half  st.Tff  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
May  28.  1858.  from  sunrise  untU  1400  hours. 

By  order  of  Governor  McParland: 

Pranx   B.  Fraser, 
Major  General.   National   Guard   of 
Ari:.ona,  The  Adjutant  General. 


JUDICIARY  AND  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEES REPORT  BILL  TO  CLARIFY 
MALLORY  CASE:  CONGRESSIONAL 
APPROVAL  IMPERATIVE 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  May  27,  1958.  re- 
ported favorably  on  H  R.  11477,  IdenU- 
cal  to  H.  R.  11467  which  was  introduced 
by  me  as  minority  member  of  the  special 
subcommittee  established  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House  to  study  the 
recent  ruUngs  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  bfil  was  the  result  of  lengthy 
hearings  and  great  deliberation  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  proposal* 
contained  therein  were  made  after  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  hearings  and  study 
by  the  committee  members.  I  feel  that 
this  bill  is  one  vitally  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers providing  full  protection  to  the 
rights  of  Uie  individual  and  society  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  a  decision  on  the  law 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  has  ham- 
pered and  defeated  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  their  conviction  under 
conditions  that  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
done duress. 

Testifying  before  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  today,  and  at  which  time  a 
rule  was  reported  on  H.  R.  11477.  I 
pointed  out  the  following  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  bill: 

First.  The  bill  itself  will  provide  at  all 
times  for  the  full  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  but  maintain  the  full 
authority  of  law-enforcement  officers 
and  their  obligation  to  protect  the  entire 
society. 

Second  Need  for  legislation  to  correct 
the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
were  clearly  set  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  would 
point  out  some  of  the  more  important 
points  brought  out  in  House  Report  1815: 

Crimes  such  as  robbery,  rape,  even  murder, 
are  planned  In  secret  and  committed  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  evidence  of  perpetration  •  •  •  There  Is 
no  evidence  for  the  police  except  a  recount- 
ing of  the  ca^e  by  complaining  witnesses. 
•  •  •  If  the  police  are  (in  effect  of  the  Mal- 
lory  decision)  prevented  from  conducting  a 
proper  and  reasonable  Interrogation  of  sus- 
pects, law  enforcement  is  faced  with  a  serloua 
challenge. 

There  are  many  cases  of  law  enforcement 
In  which  the  proper  interrogation  has  re- 
sulted In  the  clearing  of  an  accused  person 
of  a  crime. 

The  human  frailty  Inyolved  In  the  Identi- 
fication of  a  suspect  is  well  known  to  all 
prosecutors  and  demands  caution  and  sub- 
stantiation. 

All  of  these  Instances  Involve  "Justined  de- 
lay" and  must  entail  reasonable  Interroga- 
tion. Yet.  If  the  Mallory  decision  Is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  proper  police  procedure  can- 
not be  followed  and  criminals  may  go  free 
while  lnn(x:ent  people  go  to  Jail. 

The  commute*  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  concept  of  "unnecessary  delay"  la 
one  that  must  be  flexible.  If  It  Is  to  be  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  both  the  accused 
and  of  society   •    •    •   for  that  reason  a  proper 
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balance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  oommlttee.  Is 
achieved. 

The  effect  of  the  language  of  this  subsec- 
tion Is  to  restore  the  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
admission  of  statements  and  confessions  Into 
evidence. 

The  bill  as  proposed  will  permit  the  Judge 
and  Jury  to  consider  the  time  element  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  free  and  volun- 
tary nature  of  a  confession. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  before  a 
confession  may  be  admitted  Into  evidence 
two  prior  requirements  must  be  met.  They 
are:  The  arrested  person,  prior  to  interro- 
gation, shall  be  advised  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  he  Is  not  required  to  make 
any  statement,  and.  that  the  officer  must 
also  state  to  tlie  arrested  person  that  he  Is 
not  required  to  make  a  statement  and  If 
he  does  so.  It  may  be  used  against  him  In 
subsequent  criminal  prosecution. 

Third,  'rtiere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  under  the  proposed  bill  any  imdue 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment 
can  still  be  considered  under  the  new 
legislation  if  it  appears  that  the  time 
element  results  in  coercion  and  thus 
makes  confession  Involuntary. 

Fourth.  The  prohibition  against  im- 
proper action  on  the  part  of  the  arrest- 
ing officer  still  remains  intact  because 
rule  5  <a)  remains  intact  and  the  bill 
provides  for  a  rule  of  evidence. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  constitutional  ques- 
tion involved  In  the  Mallory  case  and 
therefore  none  is  involved  in  this  bill. 
It  is  merely  clarification  of  rule  5  <a)  by 
adding  to  it  a  rule  of  evidence. 

These  are  the  facts  In  brief.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
bill  is  to  be  pre.sented  as  the  result  of  tlie 
very  best  legal  advice  available  in  the 
Nation.  It  comes  as  the  result  of  ex- 
tremely damaging  interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruling  in  the  Mallory  ca.se,  that  has  tied 
the  hands  of  law-enforcement  officers  all 
over  our  Nation.  An  admitted  and 
proven  rapist  was  set  free  to  commit  the 
same  heinous  crime  again.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the 
House  on  H.  R.  11477. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  MAN  SAYS  BANK- 
ERS UNAWARE  OP  THEIR  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  HELP  PRESERVE 
OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PA-rMANl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  big  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  sympathetic 
toward  the  small-business  man  and  want 
him  to  continue  In  business,  to  be  able 
to  compete  eflfectively,  and  to  grow  and 
expand  in  a  fashion  commensurate  with 
his  management  skill  and  effort.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  invite  especial  attention  to 
a  communication  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  a  small -business  man 
who  tells  me  that  he  wrote  the  letter  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  under- 
taking his  daily  chores.  The  letter  Is 
primarily  noteworthy,  however,  because 
of  the  sincere  and  persuasive  manner  in 


which  It  deals  with  the  plight  of  small 
business  and  the  related  failure  of  the 
banking  fraternity  to  measure  up  to 
those  responsibilities  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  those  individuals  engaged  in 
that  profession  of  prestige.  This  letter 
asserts  that  the  bankers  appear  to  be 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  their  outmoded 
brand  of  conservatism  is  actually  crip- 
pling the  economic  system  which  they 
want  to  foster. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mat  27,  1958. 
Deab    Mr.    Patmak:    Good    morning,    Mr. 
Chairman. 

It  Is  only  5  a.  m.  but  before  my  dally 
chores  start,  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  once 
more  of  the  problems  of  the  real  small -busi- 
ness man. 

First  of  all  let  me  congratulate  you  warm- 
ly for  your  address  of  January  29.  1958.  on  a 
bill  to  create  a  system  of  small  business 
capital  banks.  To  your  last  word  you  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  I  admire  you,  and 
In  the  name  of  the  millions  like  me  who 
unfortunately  remain  forever  mute  I  beg 
you  to  continue  your  uphill  fight.  As  I  see 
it  more  clearly  every  day.  unless  we  succeed 
to  keep  small  business  alive,  prosperous  and 
wholly  Independent,  our  generation  shall  see 
the  sad  day,  when  due  to  lack  of  economic 
Independence,  freedom  shall  once  more  be- 
come  the  topic   of  dreamers  and   idealists. 

When  a  few  months  ago  the  rate  of  In- 
terest was  lowered  a  few  times  In  succession. 
I  hoped  that  things  might  change.  So  far 
no  news  of  the  lower  interest  rates  reached 
the  grassroots.  If  I  was  a  cynic.  I  might 
think  that  the  purpose  was  to  give  the  banks 
a  better  margin  of  profit. 

As  usual  the  small  fellow  who  has  to  com- 
p)ete.  under  the  most  unfair  of  financial  cir- 
cumstances (3  percent  for  the  strong.  6  per- 
cent for  the  solvent  but  small,  and  15  to  20 
percent  In  the  black  market,  for  much-needed 
long-term  capital)  shall  have  to  fight  Impos- 
sible odds.  The  situation  Is  such  that  it  Is 
hard  to  believe.  The  small  banks  I  work  with, 
are  frank  about  It.  They  feel  no  obligation 
to  the  community,  refuse  to  consider  char- 
acter as  an  asset,  refuse  even  to  use  good 
Judgment.  In  my  case  In  particular.  2  weeks 
ago  when  I  applied  to  two  local  banks  who 
hold  the  first  mortgage  on  whatever  we  own 
In  this  world.  Including  our  private  home, 
for  a  personal  loan,  to  follow  the  President's 
advice  to  "do  it  now."  I  was  told  indirectly 
that  I  was  a  "screwball."  This  would  be 
funny  If  It  wasn't  that  the  two  banks  could 
easily  give  me  40  times.  I  repeat  40  times,  the 
amount  asked  for  and  still  be  under  50  per- 
cent of  the  book  value  of  the  real  property 
they  hold  In  our  first  mortgage. 

Mind  you.  my  dear  Mr.  Patman.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind  against  banks  as  such.  I  know 
all  the  directors  of  the  banks  I  deal  with  and 
would  call  them  good  business  friends.  My 
complaint  Is  that  the  banks,  having  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  monopolistic  franchise, 
when  It  comes  to  small  business,  have  no 
conception  of  their  responsibilities.  They 
simply  cannot  see  that  their  outmoded 
brand  of  conservatism  Is  the  gravedlgger  of 
the  economic  system  they  claim  to  be  Ln 
favor  of. 

I  do  think  that  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
help  the  underprivileged  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  do  think  that  we  should  spend  $50  billion 
a  year  or  more  to  keep  our  freedom. 

I  do  think  that  Federal  roads  should  be 
built,  and  many  other  projects  (useful  ones) 
be  undertaken  to  boost  the  economy. 

But  If  the  purpose  is  to  keep  the  United 
States  strong  and  free,  and  not  become 
within  a  short  time  a  mere  copy  of  what  we 
are  fighting,  we  wUl  have  to  find  the  courage 
to  help  the  small  enterprise  to  be  an  equal 
to  big  business.  No  matter  how  many  bil- 
lions It  will  take.     Not  a  cent  has  to  be  tax 


money.  With  enough  capital,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  small  businesses  can  easily  meet  the 
competition  of  the  unwieldy  big  fellows. 
The  signature  of  the  American  father  and 
mother  Is  as  prime  a  business  paper  as  any 
oU  potentate  can  give  us.  Their  responsi- 
bility Is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  any  Im- 
personal board  of  directors.  Finally  the 
sounder  base  and  prospects  of  true  Independ- 
ence will  keep  our  sons  Interested  in  the 
family  enterprise.  Instead  of  hunting  around 
the  land  for  Junior-executive  positions,  which 
In  most  cases  cannot  be  more  than  glorified 
clerkships. 

Thanking  you  once  more  for  your  hard 
work  In  behalf  of  a  good  and  urgent  cause. 
I  remain,  with  best  regards  also  to  Mr.  Iklac- 
Intyre, 

Sincerely  yours. 


IDAHO  POWER  CO.'S  LITTLE  DAMS 
IN  HELLS  CANYON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  this  floor  about 
the  criminal  waste  of  our  inexhaustible 
water  resources  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  permitted,  aided  and 
abetted  in  Hells  Canyon.  Today  I  want 
to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  report 
briefly  on  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  Idaho  Power 
Co.  in  its  legalized  robbery  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

All  through  the  Hells  Canyon  fight  we 
heard  the  refrain  from  the  Idaho  Power 
Co..  "Look  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
you.  We  are  going  to  build  this  dam  for 
the  Northwest  with  our  own  money,  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers."  Time  and 
again,  in  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
Hells  Canyon  authorization  bills,  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  the  propaganda  bro- 
chures and  letters  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements and  planted  articles  with 
which  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  flooded  the 
country,  and  of  course  in  the  slick -paper 
magazine  ads  of  ECAP,  the  Electrical 
Companies  Advertising  Program — always 
the  song  was  the  same — "at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers." 

Well,  from  time  to  time  we  have  seen  a 
glimmer  of  truth  break  through  this  cur- 
tain of  power  company  baloney.  We  saw 
it  when  the  full  facts  of  the  rapid  tax 
amortization  certificates  were  made  pub- 
lic, when  the  chief  accountant  of  the 
Federal  Pov.-er  Commission  testified  that 
the  rapid  tax  amortization  certificate  of 
the  great  Idaho  defender  of  the  taxpayer 
would  amount  to  a  subsidy  of  $329  million 
for  the  company  and  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $83  million.  But  the  company 
hastened  to  pull  the  curtain  shut  on  the 
eve  of  the  consideration  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  bill  by  the  other  body,  by  re- 
nouncing, with  a  grandiose  flourish,  its 
rapid  tax  amortization  certificates.  It 
must  have  been  a  painful  process  for  the 
company,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  took 
any  skin  off  the  company's  oflBcials.  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it  did  not  cause  their 
salaries  to  be  cut.  And  at  least  it  per- 
mitted the  company  to  resume  its  ix>sture 
as  the  defender  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 
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ji       i.1              •»!-      »*.«  vwnnuT  i>^oM  Mat  7    1958  CoMMtrm  Punt 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  baloney  cur-  qulrement    of    coordination    with    the  ^^I'^^^ll^^^^^^^^'^^,^^  ^^  i^rrn^o*  ^r.^ 

tain  has  been  breached  again.     This  time  Northwest  Power  Pool,  would  be  worm  i^silar  aftairs  entiti-ed    Columbia  Basin 

the  breach  has  been  caused  by  the  reve-  between  $1.1  million  and  $18  million  a  probiems."  consisting  or  materials  Con- 

lation  of  the  agreement  which  the  Idaho  year  to  the  company— and  1  do  not  mean  cernino  coordination  or  p«oject»  in  thk 

Power  Co  tried  to  foist  off  on  the  Bonne-  as  just  a  business  proposition      I  mean  Columbia  Rimr  Basin 

ville  Power  Administration  as  compliance  as  an  outriMiht  gift  from  the  Government  (Xhis  excerpt,  consisting  of  *  proposal  by 

with  article  39  of  its  Federal  Power  Com-  system  to  the  private  company.  Idaho   Power  Co    to   B^.nneviiie  Power  Ad- 

mission  license  to  build  Brownlee  Dam,        I  have  had  the  transcript  of  the  hear-  minis,,,j,o„    ^J^ed  ^^^rpJn;  "Broii^e: 

Which  required  the  company  to  coordi-  in^s  checked,  Mr.  Speaker^  and  here    s  ^-°  J^;^'''^;';!,  "L    F^deraT'^cCu'mbia    River 

nate  the  operation  of  its  projects  with  the  the  way  the  company  worked  out  tneir  ^    ^^^  gystem.  i.  at  page  64  of  the  committee 

Northwest  power  pool.     This  coordina-  latest  pitch  for  a  Government  subsidy:  ^^^^^  ^ 

tion  involved  two  separate  but  Interre-  First.  It  requested  half  the  downstream  ^^^^^        settlemrnt-medxan  .Later 

lated     asoects hvdraulic     coordination  benefits  at  Government  plants  from  lU  

with  theTowT^ream  projects  and  elec-  Brownlee    storage    releases;    under    the  ..own, ee.  oxbow,  and  «  DowNSTmE.- n.KT. 

xar-^-^^--'--'- ^^-^^^^f^^^^^  ■HH'ljHSH^ri 

Under  section  10   (f)    of  the  Federal  stop  it  from  asking  for  them.     The  value  head  per  acre-foot,  timen  head,  time,  .ere- 

Power  Act,  there  was  no  provision  for  of  this  requested  bonanza,  roughly  com-  ^^^^  reieawd  in  critical  period) 

Idaho  Power  Co.  to  be  compensated  for  puted  by  BPA  technicians,  amounts  to  Kilouatt-hourB 

the  benefits  at  Federal  downstream  proj-  $284,471  with  4  downstream  project,  and  jj^,„,,„g   ^^^^^y    account    tor 

ects  caused  by  the  hydraulic  coordina-  $605,504    with    8    downstream    Federal  winter      enerny       exchange, 

tton  of  its  Brownlee  Dam  with  the  rest  of  dams.  D.inneviUe  power  Adminutra- 

the  Northwest  system    and  It  is  to  the        Then  the  company  asked  for  summer  ti..n  credit  to  Idaho;  0  445x 

credit  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  De-  Integration  energy  from  the  Bonneville        327.1000000  acre-feet 149,815,000 

Dartment  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  system,  but  It  did  not  want  to  pay  for  all  integration  energy  account  for 

??a7Tow^rCommlsslon  that  they  have  It  got.     In  ^^-'^t  proposed  that  It  only  ---r,,^  *-;r  ^exch.n^g. 

both  Interpreted  the  license  provision  In  be  charged  for  four-tenths  of  this  power  ^^^^^  ^^         ^  ^^^^^    median 

accordance  with  that  section  10  (f ) .  delivered  to  It  when  It  needs  it  mo.st,  dur-        y^^, f^  (^  ^^^ 

But  that  did  not  stop  the  Idaho  Power  ing  the  summer  pumping  season     The  _„        ,    ,.. 

Co.,  which  has  as  little  regard  for  the  additional  six-tenths  was  apparently  to  Transfer    to    prewnt   ewhange 

provisions  of  section  10  (f)  as  It  has  for  be  a  free  gift  to  the  company  for  its  agreement 

the  laws  of  my  State  of  Oregon.     All  It  larpess  In  consenting   to  deal   with   the  operating  energy  credit   to 

was  Interested  In  was  In  getting  someone  Federal    system.     With     4    downstream  idnho     .145,515,000 

Tie  to  pay  for  Its  projects,  and  If  the  projects  In  the  lower  Snake  and  Colum-  'To'irii^'sM^oS^'^oT  233  •oo  000 

Federal  Government  would  not  pick  up  bla  Rivers,  this  would  have  meant  a  gift  »°  "''^  684,ooo.ooo  .  0  4.  233.900,000 

the  check  under  the  rapid  tax  amortiza-  of  $823,440  in  addition  to  the  $284,471  B.-xiance     Idaho     owe. 

tlon  program,  maybe  It  would  through  a  from  downstream  benefits,  for  a  total  of  Bonncviue  Power  Ad- 

coordlnatlon  agreement  with  the  Bon-  $1,107,911     annually.     With     8     down-  minutraiion M.  085.000 

neville  Power  Administration,  stream   projects,   the   Integration  bene-  winter      secondary      Rvatiabie 

So   the   company   went  to  Bonneville  fits  would  have  been  $1,206,340.  making  which  Idaho  may  u»«  to  re- 

with  several  proposals,  and  I  think  the  a  total  of  $1,811,844  a  year  for  the  com-        turn  above  balance. 378,000,000 

Members  of  this  House  should  know  what  pany  in  pure  bonanza  from  Uncle  Sam.  brownlee.  oxbow,  and  heliji  canyon,  and  ■ 

they  were.     One  of  them,  made  last  Au-         If  we  assume  that  the  4  projects  would  downstream  plant* 

gust  7,  has  been  spelled  out  for  the  lecord  be  in  the  river  for  the  first  20  years  and  Kiiowctt-houm 

in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  In-  8  during  the  last  30  years,  this  comes  to  Operating   energy    account    for 

terlor  Committee  on  May  14,  15,  and  23.  a  total  of  $76,513,540  which  the  company  winter       energy       exchange. 

The  subject  of  these  hearings  was  Co-  asked  for  just  during  the  50-year  pay-out  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 

lumbla   Basin   Problems,   and   It   is   an  period  of  the  FPC  license.     Yet  according  J'J',"  JeTt  1  (^  5SS^;„,°,VeV'  310  165  000 

interesting  commentary  on  the  position  to  Its  own  estimates    the  total  cost  of  ,.  ^^^l^;:;  \'^rT^rZTu;r       '      ' 

of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  as  a  great  public  Brownlee  Dam  will  be  only  $67  million.  .ummer      energy      exchange 

service  company  In  that  basin  that  It  was         That  may  be  just  good  business.  Mr.  Bonneville  Power  Admimstrii- 

Involved — in   fact   was   the  major  char-  Speaker,   but   to   me   it   looks   more   like  tion  charge  to  Idaho:  median 

acter In  every  one  of  those  problems,  monkey  business,  and  a  mighty  strange        year 855,560. 000 

It  Is  also  an  Intcrtstlng  commentary  way  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  -'^— 

on  the  company's  respect  for  the  Con-  burden  of  paying  for  the  full  develop-  Transfer    to    present    exchange 

gress  of  the  United  States  that  when  It  ment  of  Its  resources.     It  Is  the  same  old  aprecment 

was  invited  by  the  chairman  to  partlci-  story— what  the  company  always  intend-  *^|^'a"ho      *""^''                   310  165  000 

pate  and  present  Its  side  of  these  prob-  ed   was   to  have   the  Government   sub-  integrat'ionenergy VhaVgVto 

lems.  It  refused.     But.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  sldlze  Its  underdevelopment.  Its  waste,  of  Idaho:    856.500,ooo>; 0  4..  342,  224.000 

did  not  refuse  courteously  by  Informing  our  greatest  water  resource.     And  that  

the  chairman  a  week  in  advance   that  waste  only  this  Hou.se  can  prevent  now,  Balnnce     Idaho     owes 

It  would  not  be  present;  It  actually  waited  by  passing  S.  555.  which  comes  up  for  Bonneviue  Power  Ad- 

until  the  morning  of  the  day  it  was  to  consideration   next   week   in   the   Com-  ministration 32,059.000 

appear  to  give  the  brush-oflf  to  a  great  mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  winter      secondary      available 

standing    committee    of    the    Congress.  It  is  time  we  pot  on  with  the  full  de-  which  Idaho  may  use  to  re- 

Only  an  hour  before  the  company  was  velopment  of  our  resoiures,  I  say  to  my        ^"'■"  '''^<^^*  balance 617.  79B.  000 

scheduled  to  present  its  testimony  before  colleagues  today.  Instead  of  subsidizing  supplemental  Statement  or  c    E   Mohler. 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  their    waste   and    underdevelopment    by  Bonnevtlli;  Powfr  administration.  Before 

Affairs  the  chairman  received  a  telegram  private  monopoly.  ^he  committee  on  interior  and  insitla* 

saying,  in  effect.  "So  sorry,  we  are  really         I  request  that  there  be  included  in  the  f*'^.*™^  °'"  ""'^^  United  states  senate.  May 

too  busy  to  show  up  at  your  hearing."  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  two 

But  the  record  of  the  hearings  docs  brief  excerpts  from  the  committee  print  MaT7''T958'^«"uVe*!r8'T  MeJrod^or'sJui^ 

show  how  Idaho  Power  Co.  intended  to  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  dated  jlJ^^^./.^^J^tcrb"  Idaho  Vo^eTco    during 

get     the     United     States     Government  May   7.    1958.   and   from   the   transcript  ^^e  hearing  the  request  was  made  that  an 

through  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis-  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  hear-  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  proposal  be  pro- 

tration  to  pay  for  its  Brownlee  Dam,  and     Inijs  of  M;\y   14,    1958.     These   two  ex-  vlded  for  the  record.     Because  it  was  not 

more  too.     The  testimony  of  the  Bonne-  cerpts    provide    all    the    documentation  stated  whether  what  was  desired  waa  the 

ville  Power  Administration  indicates  that     needed  to  illuminate   the  Idaho  Power  value  u^  Idaho  Power  Co.  or  the   value  to 

the  company  proposal  of  August  7.  1957.      Co.'s  latest  scheme  of  subsidized  under-  Bonneville    Power    Administration    a.s8umlng 

intended  to  comply  with  the  license  re-     development.  alternative  saieabtiuy  of  the  power  involved. 
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two  an&lyM.  have  been  proTlded.  with  the 
assumptions  of  each  stated: 

VALUE  to  IDAHO  FOWEB  CO. 

I.  Operating  ener^^r  credit  to  Idaho  for 
downstream  generation  from  storage  water 
released  on  request.  145,515,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

A.  Assumptions 

1.  Value  of  2  08  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  for 
firm  energy  at  market.  This  la  the  average 
revenue  from  all  .ales  of  firm  power  by 
SonneviUe  Power  AdmlnUtratlon  to  privately 
owned  utilities  In  calendar  1967. 
^2.  Energy  transmlaalon  loues  of  6  percent. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  thl.  computation.  It 
la  assumed  that  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  buy 
firm  p<-jwer  frrjm  Bonneville  If  Its  proposal  is 
rejected,  although  BPA  has  no  such  firm 
power  to  Mil.  Since  tl.U  price  Is  much  lower 
than  any  alternative  Kfurce,  the  estimate 
1>  very  con^rvatlve 

4.  It  U  further  aMU^ned  that  there  would 
be  no  charge  for  wheeling  thU  power  to 
Idaho  Powers  delivery  i>olnt. 

B.  Com;  utation 

1 45.5 1 5,000  X  0  94  y  2  08      •284,471 

IT  Integration  energy  proposed  to  be  sup- 
plied to  Idaho  Power  Co  ,  but  not  charged 
to  lU  account  (584  000,000  233.600,000 - 
850.400,000  kllowatt-hcurs). 

A.  Aisu'ipttont 

1.  Value  of  2  5  mlllt  per  kllowatt-hour  at 
market  for  summer  secondary  energy.  This 
Is  the  regular  Bonnevl.le  Power  Administra- 
tion H  rate. 

2.  Energy  transmlul  m  losses  of  6  i>ercent. 

B    Com f  utation 
350.400  000  •  0  94     2  50m  =  1823.440 
III    Total  value  of  pr  tiposal  to  Idaho  Power 
Co   a«  computed  above    $284,471  i  $823,440^ 
$1,107,911. 

Value  to  bonweville  poweb  admtnist«ation 
I.  Operating    credit     o   Idaho    for   storage 
releases.  145.615,000  kll -watt-hours. 

A.  Assun  pttons 

1.  Value  of  2  29  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  for 
firm  ener^  at  market.  This  Is  the  averaee 
revenue  from  nil  sales  o'  power  by  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  li  calendar  1957. 

2.  Energy  •ransmlsslo.n  losses  of  6  percent. 

3.  Cost  of  10  mill  p>r  kllowatt-hour  for 
transmission  Tills  is  merely  a  recent  aver- 
age cost  and  varies  with  stage  of  system 
development. 

B.  Compttation 
145.515.000  ■  0  94  ■  (2  29-  1  0)  m=  (  -  )|176.510 

II  Intcprntlon  energy  proposed  to  be  sup- 
piled  to  Idaho  Power  Co.  without  charge. 
850.400,000  kllowatt-hovirs. 

A.  Assumptionit 

1.  Vahie  of  2  5  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  at 
market  for  summer  sec  )ndary  energy  (BPA 
H  rate). 

2.  Energy  transmission  losses  of  6  percent. 

3.  Cost  of  1.0  mill  p.T  kllowatt-hour  for 
transmission 

4.  Alternative  saleabll.ty  of  50  percent  for 
the   summer   Integratloi.    energy    Involved. 

B.  CompLtation 

350.400.000  A  0.94  A  (  2  50- 1.0)  m  X  0.5  = 
(  -  )  »247,032 

III  Total  value  (lost  net  revenue)  to  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration:  $176  510  -f- 
$247,032-  (  -  )  $423,542. 

Note. — It  should  be  i  mphaslzed  that  the 
above  computations  are  it  best  only  approxi- 
mate evaluations  based  upon  the  assump- 
tions stated.  If  pross  re.enue  loss  to  Bonne- 
ville were  desired,  the  1.0-mUl  factor  for 
cost  of  transmission  wc  uld  be  omitted.  In- 
creasing the  "value-  to  BPA  by  $320,715  to 
a  total  of  $744,257. 

All  computations  above  are  of  course 
b.ised  upon  an  assumption  of  acceptance  by 
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Bonneville  Power  Admlnlatration  of  the  pro- 
posal a«  made,  a  course  which  haa  never 
been  seriously  considered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  under  the  law  could  not  be. 

WrrH   EIGHT  ITDERAL   PLANTS   DOWTf STREAM 

The  above  computations  asEume  the  ex- 
istence of  4  Federal  plants  downstream  from 
Brownlee  Dam.  Using  the  system  of  8  Fed- 
eral plants  downstream  as  computed  In 
the  second  half  of  the  proposed  "method  of 
eettlement,"  the  equivalent  figures  would  be: 
Value  to  Idaho  Pouer  Co. 

I.  Operating  energy  credit $605,504 

II.  Integr.-itlon          energy          not 
charged 1.  206.  340 

III.  Total  value 1.811.844 

Value  to  BonneiHlle  Power  Administration 

I  Operating  energy  credit..  $375,723 

II  Integration     energy     not 

charged 361.  902 

in.  Total     value     (net    rev- 
enue  loss) (_)    737.625 

Transmission   cost. 667,  183 

Total  value  (grots  rev- 
enue  loss) (-)    1,804.808 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Lane,  for  June 
2  and  3,  on  account  of  legislative  busi- 
ness (Judiciary  Committee  hearing  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  CrorRBERC  for  1  hour  on  June  4. 
Mr.  Ullman,  for  10  minutes,  on  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  pranted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois  and  to  Include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Burns  of  Hawaii  and  to  include  re- 
lated matter. 

Mr.  Keating  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Weaver. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.) ,  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  2,  1958,  rt 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1989  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ol  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  the  review  of  mortgage  servicing 
operations.  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
K)clatlon.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
October  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Government 
Ckjrporatlon  Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841)  and 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.  S.  C.  53)  (H,  Doc.  No.  389):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  A,ctlng  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  three  reporte  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances,  pursuant  to  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  sections  701-708  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-23:  to 
the  Commit-.ee  on  Government  Operations. 

1071.  A^  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Ihdian  Claims  Commlaeion.  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  following 
claim.:  James  Strong,  et  al..  an  the  represent' 
ativex  and  on  behalf  of  all  membert  bj/  blood 
of  the  Chippcua  Tribe  o]  Indians,  including 
all  descendants  of  Chippewa  members  of  the 
United  Nation  of  Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant  (docket 
No.  13-J),  and  Robert  Dominic,  et  al.,  as  rep* 
resentatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  members  by 
blood  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians,  Plain- 
tiffs,  v.  the  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant (docket  No.  40-H),  pursuant  to 
60th  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
1065;  title  25.  United  States  Code,  section  70t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Ck>mml8- 
sioner.  Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  the  following  claim: 
Uncoln  Burden,  et  al.,  for  themselves  and  as 
members  and  representatives  of  the  Loyal 
Seminole  Group  of  American  Indians,  Peti- 
tioners, V.  the  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant (docket  No.  121),  pursuant  to  60th 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1055; 
title  25.  United  States  Code,  section  70t:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.  R.  488.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conferring  of  an  award  to  be  known 
a.  the  Medal  for  DUtlnguished  Civilian 
Achievement;  with  an«ndment  (Bept.  No. 
1831).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  H.R.  11305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  nnance  the  1961 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  International 
Association  of  Navigation  Congresses:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1832).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.  R.  7898.  A  bill  to  evtee  the  authorization 
with  respect  to  the  charging  of  tolls  on  the 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  near  Jef- 
ferson Barracks.  Mo,;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1833).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  ths  special  study  mission 
to  the  Near  East  on  Africa  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  29  (85th  Cong  )  (Rept.  No. 
1834).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  585.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  11477,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  certain  evidence,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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•without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1835).  Re- 
Xerred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  686.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12696.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
^  No.  1836).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

I     f|-  Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.     Hous© 

Resolution  580.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  1837).  Referred  to  the 
HJuse  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.  R.  3778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1930.  with  respect  to  the  stream  valley 
parks  In  Maryland;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1838).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Un(3er  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONNER; 

H.R.  12739.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1105 
(b)  of  title  XI  (Federal  Ship  Mortgage  In- 
surance) of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  to  implement  the  pledge  of  faith 
clause;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H.  R  12740.  A  bill  to  amend  section  34 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.  R.  12741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  with  retpect  to  the 
crediting  of  service  of  United  States  Com- 
missioners for  purposes  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MULTER; 

H  R.  12742  A  bill  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency   program   of    grants    to   accelerate   the 


construction  of  State  and  local  public  works: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  12743.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Monument;    to    the   Committee   on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dxmes  National  Mon- 
ument, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.  J.  Res.  Gi:.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  a  full-scale  demonstration 
plant  for  tlie  production,  from  sea  or  other 
saline  waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  municipal,  and  other  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses;  to  the  Conwnlltee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   FINO  (by  request)  : 

H.  Res.  584.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  o!  the  United  States  to  submit  a 
peace  formula  at  his  next  conference  with 
the  Preniler  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
l.st  Republics;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


States  to  en»ct  legislation  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  upon  tb« 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.-n  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  t!ie  State  of  Mississippi,  memo- 
rializing thir  President  and  the  ConRress  of 
the  United  States  to  remove  discriminatory 
regulations  as  thry  apjily  to  transportation 
by  railroads  in  order  that  this  vital  Industry 
may  maintain  its  place  of  usefulness  to  the 
Nation  in  times  of  peace  and  war;  to  the 
Comnutiee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  M'sE'.s.-^lppl,  memorlallzint?  the 
President   and   the   Congress   of    the    United 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severallj  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    ALLEN  of  California   (by  re- 
quest) : 

H  R  12745  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hai^it  Lalo;  to  the  Conunltiee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    POAOE: 

H  R  12748  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Marlon  M.  Bostlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    SIKES: 

H  R   12747    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CoV  Fred 
C   Gray;  to  the  Committe«  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WALTER: 

H  J  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Commute*  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  UiUted  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Commlliee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  J  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens,  to  the  Convmlttee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.«e  1  of  rule  XXII, 

657  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  presented  • 
petition  of  Mrs  Lilian  Crandell  and  31  other 
citizens  of  Arizona  In  support  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in 
interstate  commerce,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Soviet  World  Air  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  29.  1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  each  new 
day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  to  United  States  technical  su- 
premacy. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
our  country  is  challenged  significantly 
in  a  field  which  has.  heretofore,  largely 
escaped  our  attention,  unfortunately. 

I  refer  to  the  tremendous  Soviet  ad- 
vance in  international  air  passenger 
travel. 

The  Sovirt  State  Airline  Aeroflot  is 
now  second  in  route-miles  flown 
throughout  the  world,  in  volume,  to  the 
largest  American  flag  carrier. 

Right  now,  Soviet  air  routes  reach  into 
16  foreign  countries.  Plans  are  under- 
way to  extend  Russian  service  to  addi- 
tional capitals  and  other  major  popula- 
tion centers. 

A  most  Interestlncr  article  In  last  Sun- 
days      May      25      Milwaukee      Journal 


pointed  out  the  grim  .significance  of  the 
Soviet-United  States  technical  race  for 
commercial  air  supremacy. 

In  many  respects,  American  commer- 
cial airlines  are  very  far  ahead,  as  at- 
tested by  detailed  analysis  by  the  Air 
Tran.sport  Association,  which  represents 
the  scheduled  airlines  of  the  United 
States. 

SOVIETS    AI.ONE    HAVS    JET    PLANES    IN    USE 

But,  in  some  respects,  the  Soviets  are 
ahead,  principally  in  tiiat  they  operate 
the  world's  biggest  fleet  of  jet  transport 
planes. 

These,  however,  are  merely  modifica- 
tions of  military  jet  bombers;  they  do 
no'  have  anything  like  the  luxury  and 
civilian  conveniences  which  Americans 
traditionally  associate  with  air  travel; 
particularly  on  international  routes. 

I  raise  this  point  of  United  States 
technical  competition  with  Russia  be- 
cause I  think  that  all  the  United  States 
agencies  Involved — the  United  States 
State  Department,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — had  better  think  it  through  In 
all  of  its  implications;  just  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  likewise,  must 
think  through  the  Aeroflot  challenge  in 
all  its  ramiflcations. 


PURPOSEB    or   SOVIET    All    PUSH 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets  conceive  of 
International  air  route  progress  as  a  goal 
for  many  reasons: 

First.  As  a  prestige  symbol  for  th© 
U.  S.  S.  R. ;  particularly  in  the  under- 
developed world,  as  modern  Ru5.sian 
planes  impressively  arrive  and  take  off. 

Second.  Perhaps.  In  part,  as  a  com- 
mercial-economic earner  of  foreign  reve- 
nue. Of  course,  the  fact  that  Aeroflot 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  means 
that  Soviet  aviation  economics  are  far 
different  from  our  own. 

Third.  As  a  convenient  instrument  for 
acquiring  military  air  intelligence  data. 

Fourth.  As  a  convenient  artery  for  as- 
sisting In  Soviet  subversion — the  pro- 
tected flying  in  and  out  of  intelligence 
operatives  and  information. 

And  there  are  other  Soviet  objectives, 
as  well. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  rightly  pride 
ourselves  in  our  own  private  airline 
industry. 

Commercial  aviation  In  the  United 
States,  domestic  and  International,  rep- 
resents a  triumph  of  free  enterprise  at 
work.  It  is  about  as  outstanding  an  ex- 
ample as  I  know  of,  in  citing  what  can 
be  done  by  a  co  ibination  of  risk-taking 
by  private  investors,  technical  compe- 


tence by  aviators,  ground  maintenance 
men,  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
others;  plus  courage,  vision,  and  private 
initiaUve. 

The  American  ecmmerclal  aviation 
industry  is  a  civilian  industry.  Yet.  in 
times  of  emergency,  it  has  served  us  so 
effectively  that  we  can  hardly  ignore  its 
deep  significance  In  t«rms  of  the  overall 
defensive  capability  of  the  United 
States. 

I,  for  one,  certiilnly  want  to  see 
American  commercirl  aviation  strength- 
ened at  home  and  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  i-ee  American  com- 
mercial planes  be  ai)le  to  fly  Into  Mos- 
cow, and  other  key  Russian  cities, 
through  the  bilateral  Soviet-United 
States  agreement.  Already,  the  CAB  has 
certificated  a  carrier  to  fly  to  Moscow, 
but  agreement  wi'.h  Russia  Is  still 
lagging. 

I  would  like  to  see  aviation  u.sed  solely 
as  a  tool  for  shrinking  the  world's  dis- 
tances for  purposes  of  man's  betterment 
and  well-being. 

SOME      $64,000      QU1EST10NS     FOB     EXBCUTIVE 
AGENCIES 

But  I  cannot  close  my  eyes,  and  I  do 
not  want  the  executive  branch  to  close 
its  eyes,  to  tlie  seriojs  overtones  of  the 
Soviet  challenge. 

Let  the  executive  b.anch  review  its  ac- 
tions. Is  it  helping  or  hurting  United 
States  commercial  a\iation  at  home  and 
abroad?  Is  it  truly  lielping  the  carriers 
to  complete  successfully  the  enormous 
problem  of  financinr  costly  jetplanes? 
Is  the  executive  branch  imposing  ex- 
cessive taxes  on  this  industry,  including 
on  aviation  fuel?  Is  it  helping  enough 
to  provide  jet  airpons  to  accommodate 
Jetplanes? 

Has  not  it  been  ove:generous  In  giving 
away  choice  United  S'ates  routes  to  for- 
eign carriers?  Has  it  been  realistic  and 
practical  in  its  attitude  toward  fares 
which  it  permits  our  heavily  burdened 
carriers  to  charge  lor  costly  interna- 
tional air  service? 

These  are  questions  which  I  have  asked 
before  and  which  I  now  ask  again.  In  my 
capacity  as  senior  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

My  purpose  is  constructive.  I  want 
true  United  States  leadership  both  with- 
in and  outside  government. 

Leadership  means  being  awake  to  the 
new  facts  of  life,  such  a^  Aeroflots'  seri- 
ous rise  and  the  spreading  network  of 
Red  air  routes. 

Leadership  means  our  flashing  the 
green  light,  go.  not  tlie  red  light,  stop, 
to  our  own  carriers  serving  overseas 
territories  and  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Milwaukee  Jouinal  article  on  the 
ATA  report  "Red  Star  Into  the  West"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Soviet  World  Ais  Challenge  Grows 

(By  William  J    Normyle) 

Russia   u  standing  with   one   foot   In   the 

commercial   Jet   age   and   the   other  planted 

heavily  Just  this  side  of  the  Llndt>ergh  era. 

Tliafs  the  combined  opinion  of  expert  Amer- 


ican observers  who  have  studied  Russia's 
rapidly  growing  passenger  air  route  network. 

Their  views  are  presented  In  a  memoran- 
dum complied  by  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion (ATA)  which  represents  scheduled 
airlines  in  the  United  States.  The  30-page 
report  is  titled:  "Red  Star  Into  the  West." 

Russia's  single  airline — Aeroflot — presents 
a  series  of  startling  contrasts.  In  many  re- 
spects, it  is  several  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States.     In  others,  it  stands  20  years  behind. 

BOON   to  serve   LONDON,  PARIS,   NEW  DELHI 

But  of  one  thing  the  ATA  Is  certain,  Aero- 
flot Is  the  most  serious  challenge  ever  made 
to  United  States  supremacy  in  commercial 
aviation. 

Aeroflot's  route  structure,  already  enor- 
mous. Is  due  for  even  more  expansion.  It 
now  reaches  16  forelg^n  countries  from  Nor- 
way to  North  Korea  and  Is  second  In  route 
miles  only  to  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
the  largest  American-flag  carrier. 

Aeroflot  plans  to  extend  service  this  year 
to  London,  Paris.  New  Delhi,  and  Amster- 
dam. It  has  made  overtures  for  permission 
to   fly   Into   the   United   States. 

Facts  about  Aeroflot  present  some  odd 
contrasts. 

Although  the  Russian  operated  air  system 
has  the  world's  biggest  fleet  of  Jet  transport 
planes,  they  are  no  more  than  modified  Jet 
iKimbers  lacking  many  of  the  luxury  services 
which  American  passengers  have  come  to 
consider  common. 

Cost  is  no  object 

Aeroflot  has  been  flying  its  Jets  since  1956. 
A  United  States  Jet  won't  fly  commercially 
until  this  rail. 

ATA's  memorandum  to  aviation  writers 
says  Aeroflot  achieved  its  rapid  expansion 
because  the  Russian  Government  operates 
It  for  prestige  and  propaganda — with  cost  no 
object.  If  a  United  States  carrier  attempted 
the  same  technique  it  would  quickly  drop 
into  financial  chaos,  ATA  concluded. 

ATA's  memorandum  observed: 

"If  the  United  States  Government  were 
to  take  every  trunkllne,  local  carrier,  heli- 
copter. International,  cargo,  and  territorial 
air  line,  the  charter  operators  and  the  sup- 
plemental carriers,  all  of  the  flying  schools, 
the  airport  authorities,  every  private  aircraft 
and  business  plane  and  their  pilots,  the  civil 
areonautlcs  board  and  the  civil  areonautica 
administration,  push  them  all  Into  a  hopper, 
what  would  come  out  would  be  an  American 
version  of  Aeroflot." 

RUSSIA  HAS  40  JET  LINIXS  IN  US« 

The  Russian  airline,  In  short,  controls 
everything  In  the  air  except  military  aircraft. 

Show  piece  of  the  Aeroflot  civil  air  fleet 
Is  the  TU-104.  a  twin  let  airliner  which  has 
been  flying  on  impressive  Junkets  around 
the  world  for  2  years.  It  has  visited  this 
country  3  times,  and  publicity  conscious 
Russians  threw  It  open  to  the  public. 

Aeroflot  supposedly  has  about  40  of  the 
104  s. 

Figures  on  the  104  are  Impressive.  It 
crulse.s  at  about  500  miles  an  hour,  carries 
70  pa.-^sengers  at  about  33,000  feet. 

But  the  ATA  memorandum,  quoting 
American  observers  who  have  flown  the  Rus- 
sian Jet.  marks  it  as  a  vastly  overrated  plane, 
for  these  reasons : 

1.  As  a  modified  version  of  the  Red  TU-18 
medium  bomber,  the  104  is  underpowered, 
short  ranged  (1,600  miles)  and  gulps  fuel 
In  such  enormous  amounts  that  It  would 
force   an   American  carrier  into   bankruptcy. 

2.  Landing  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour,  cou- 
pled with  markedly  week  brakes,  have  sent 
several  overshooting  runways. 

Turboprops  seem  better 
But  the  Russians  are  developing  several 
turboprop  airplanes  which  the  ATA's  ob- 
servers say  may  be  far  superior  to  the  104. 
Some  of  them  are  strlltlngly  Blmilar  to  Amer- 
ican designs. 


A  pure  Jet  successor  to  the  104  may  t>e  the 
TU-110.  a  big  brother  capable  of  carrying 
100  passengers  at  about  616  miles  an  hour 
for  almost  3,200  miles. 

Four-engined  American  Jets  due  to  start 
service  this  year  will  carry  at  least  that 
many  passengers  twice  as  far,  the  ATA  points 
out. 

r>esplte  Russian  advances  in  Jets  and  tur- 
boprops. ATA's  memorandum  suggests  that 
most  of  Russian  civil  aviation  Is  stUl  20  years 
behind  the  times. 

ONLT     JETPLANES     ARE     PRESSURIZEO 

ATA  made  these  claims : 

1.  Services  aboard  Aeroflot  planes  range 
from  fair  to  rotten. 

2.  When  avaUable.  food  was  far  l>elow 
western  standards.  About  half  the  flights 
have  stewardesses. 

3.  Many  Red  air  liners  lack  safety  belts. 

4.  Only  the  Aeroflot  Jets  are  pressurized, 
so  that  all  otlier  planes  must  fly  below  10,000 
feet. 

There  may  be  attempts  to  Improve  the 
passenger  facilities  In  the  new  TU-114  Ros- 
Eiia.  Russlaji  claims  for  their  new  airplane 
certainly  are  expansive. 

Rossllas  will  have  8  contrarotatlng  propel- 
lers powered  by  4  turboprop  engines.  They 
will  travel  at  about  470  miles  an  hour,  with 
a  4.000  mile  range  and  a  capacity  for  170 
passengers. 

Included  in  the  Rossiia.  says  Aeroflot.  will 
be  a  48 -passenger  restaurant,  a  telephone 
system,  two  elevators  and  motion  picture 
facilities. 

By  contrast,  many  of  the  conventional  four 
englned,  propeller  driven  airplanes  are  ornate 
monstrosities  that  reminded  many  observers 
of  ancient  railway  coaches.  Thick  rugs, 
heavy  drapes,  and  cast-iron  toilets  are  com- 
mon. 

But  the  ATA  experts  were  not  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  overall  Russian  air  effort.  They 
acknowledged  that  its  mushrooming  growth 
Is  a  means  of  economic  penetration  of  many 
countries  and  a  propaganda  weapon  of  enor- 
mous influence. 


Lan^age  That  Needs  No  Translation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  TLLmais 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  29, 1958 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  H.  Stuart  and  his  \*afe  Mary 
WTite  Heard  and  Seen,  probably  the  most 
widely  read  weekly  political  comment 
newspaper  in  the  Middle  West.  Mary 
ends  her  column  of  news  and  observa- 
tions with  a  pungent  line  of  which  this  in 
current  issue  is  a  sample : 

A  woman  can  make  a  fool  out  of  a  man 
because  he  usually  gives  her  such  excellent 
cooperation. 

Mary  Stuart's  last -word  paragraphs 
are  much  quoted  in  Chicago. 

But  in  the  May  24,  1958,  issue  Bill 
Stuart  has  a  line  that  out-Mary's  Mary. 
Speaking  of  the  great  Democratic  dinner 
in  Chicago  where,  he  says,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  expected  to  receive  big  finan- 
cial and  spiritual  encouragement,  he 
adds: 

Most  of  the  latter  from  Harry  S  Truman 
who  tallLB  a  language  that  needs  no  transla- 
tion. 
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Of  all  the  many  tributes  that  millions 
of  admirers  have  paid  to  the  courageous 
outspoken  former  President  of  the  United 
States  none  hits  the  target  most  truly 
than  Bill  Stuarfs  reference  to  him  as 
a  man  who  speaks  a  language  that  needs 
no  translation. 

The  trouble  today  Is  we  have  too  many 
ghost  writers  whose  meaning  cannot  be 
translated  even  by  the  statesmen  who 
read  them.  It  is  hard  enough  for  some 
of  the  statesmen  in  high  executive  posi- 
tions to  pronounce  all  the  words,  let 
alone  to  glimpse  what,  if  anything,  the 
words  are  intended  to  mean.  No  one 
ever  is  left  guessing  when  Harry  S  Tru- 
man speaks,  as  Bill  Stuart  puts  it.  the 
language  that  needs  no  translation. 


Memorandum  in  Support  of  H.  R.  12740, 
a  Bill  To  Amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BURNS 

DELEGATE    FHOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29,  1958 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  constituents. 
Introduced  H.  R.  12740.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  final  date  for  completion  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  of  examination 
of  claims  filed  before  September  2.  1947. 
Failure  of  the  Custodian  to  complete  his 
findings  and  lack  of  a  statutory  final 
date  has  operated  to  the  injury  of  claim- 
ants desiring  to  proceed  further. 

For    the    information    of    intere.sted 
Members  I  include  for  printing  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum: 
Memorandum   in  Support  of  H.   R.   12740,  a 

Bill  To  Amfnd  Subsections    (c)    and    (f) 

OF  Section  34  of  the  Trading  With  the 

Enemy  Act 

The  proposed  amendments  to  subsections 
(c)  and  (f(  of  section  34  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,'  relate  to  a  group  of  an 
estimated  15,000  unsettled  debt  claims, 
which  are  still  pending  in  the  Offlce  of 
Allen  Property  awaiting  final  administrative 
determination  by  the  Director  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty." These  unsettled  claims  were  filed  un- 
der section  34  (a)  of  the  act.  and  It  Is  the 
group  of  claims  which  were  required  under 
the  act  to  be  filed  before  the  September  2, 
1947,  bar  date  of  the  Custodian  for  filing  of 
debt  clalmB.  All  of  these  unsettled  section 
34  (a)  debt  claims  are  for  debts  asserted 
against  funds  of  the  Oovernments  of  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  their  nationals,  whose  prop- 
erty was  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  United 
States   after   December    18.    1941. » 


'Section  34  of  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act,  added  by  Public  Law  871,  78th 
Cong.,  approved  August  8.  1946  (60  Stat. 
923). 

"  Senate  Kept.  No.  120,  85th  Cong  .  1st  sesa.. 
at  p.  4;  Senate  Rept.  No.  1347,  85th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.,  at  p.  3;  Report  of  OflBce  of  Alien 
Property,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
ended   June   30,    1957,   at   pp.  66-67. 

'Bar  Order  No.  1,  Director  Office  of  Alien 
Property  P.  R.  Doc.  47,  1937:  filed,  February 
28,  1947;  1957  Report  oX  Allen  Property,  p. 
G2. 


It  la  estimated  as  of  May  1958  that  among 
the  15.000  unsettled  claims  still  pending  In 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property,  awaiting  final 
determination,  there  are  about  20  debt 
claims  remaining  of  1.824  totally  filed  before 
September  2.  1947,  against  funds  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  vested  after  December  18, 
1941.  Despite  almost  12  years  for  adminis- 
trative determination,  the  Custodian's  Offlce 
has  not  completed  his  e.xamlnatlon  of  the«*e 
debt  claims,  and  has  not  yet  filed  the  sub- 
section (f)  schedule  of  claims  allowed 
against  the  alleged  Insolvent  trust  estate  of 
the  German  Government,  which  Is  held 
under  Cufclodian's  Vesting  Order  No.  5706, 
et  al. 

The  Custodian,  on  April  1,  1957,  submitted 
an  affidavit  In  Civil  Action  No.  406-57,  suit 
filed  for  review  of  Custodian's  disallowance 
of  the  debt  claim  of  Trent  Trust  Co  .  Ltd  . 
and  Cooke  Trust  Co.  Ltd..  Receiver,  v. 
Brotcnell.  Attorney  General,  et  al.  (United 
States  District  Court,  District  of  Columbia), 
against  Custodian-held  trust  property  of  the 
German  Government,  reciting  that  an  aggre- 
gate of  1.824  debt  claims  had  been  filed 
against  the  debtor  estate  of  the  German 
Government,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  debt 
claims  exceeds  the  money  held  from  which 
payment  may  be  made  from  this  alleged  In- 
solvent debtor's  estate;  the  affiant  also  stated 
that  the  DlrecUir  of  Allen  Property,  as  of 
March  29,  1957,  had  disallowed  1,696  of  the 
above-mentioned  1.824  clalm.s.  and  that  I 
such  claim  had  been  allowed,  leaving  127 
of  such  claims  still  awaiting  action  of  the 
Director;  the  affiant  concltided  his  affidavit 
by  stating  that  the  schedule  of  all  debt 
claims  allowed  and  the  proposed  payment 
to  each  claimant,  which  schedule  the  Cus- 
todian Is  required  to  prepare  and  serve  by 
registered  mall  on  all  claimants,  pursuant  to 
section  34  (f)  of  the  act,  where  the  aggre- 
gate of  debt  claims  exceeds  the  money  from 
which  payment  may  be  made,  has  not  been 
prepared  In  the  case  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, alleged  debtor. 

Following  the  filing  of  the  above  affidavit 
the  court  entered  an  order  on  June  12.  1957. 
In  Civil  Action  No.  406  57,  reciting  that 
plaintiff's  action  for  review  had  been  Insti- 
tuted prematurely,  and  granted  the  Govern- 
ment motion,  dismissing  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint, without  prejudice.* 

The  attorney  for  plaintiffs  in  Civil  Action 
No.  406  57  was  recently  informed  by  the 
Offlce  of  Allen  Property  that  10  of  the  re- 
maining uivsettled  20  debt  claims  still  pend- 
ing against  the  German  Government  are  now 
under  Investigation  by  the  Weft  Germany 
Offlce  of  the  Custodian.  Fairness  to  the 
claimants  requires  that  this  dilatory  abtise 
be  terminated.  Congress  should  enact  the 
proposed  remedial  leglslrtlon.  This  legis- 
lation win  enable  any  diligent  aggrieved 
claimant  to  file  a  suit  for  review  of  his  claim 
within  60  days  after  October  1,  1358,  which 
Is  the  directive  date  'or  dismissal  oi  all  un- 
settled debt  claims.  It  Is  also  the  date  for 
filing  of  the  section  34  ( f )  schedvile  of  claims 
allowed  by  the  Custodian  against  any  pend- 
ing Insolvent  debtor's  estate. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  34  of 
the  act  are  a  Congressional  directive  to  the 
Custodian  to  allow,  or  disallow,  all  unsettled 
debt  claims  by  October  l.  1958.  The  amend- 
ments provide  a  necessary  terminal  date  of 
October  1,  1958.  for  termination  of  all  con- 
sideration by  the  Director  of  Allen  Property 
of  all  pending  and  unsettled  debt  claims. 
This  terminal  date  of  October  1.  1968,  Is 
necessary  to  bring  to  a  final  conclusion  con- 
sideration by  the  Offlce  of  Allen  Property  of 
all  the  remaining  unsettled  debt  claims 
which  have  been  pending  since  1947. 

The  amendments  fully  protect  the  existing 
rights  of  diligent  claimants,  and  merely  en- 
able them  to  obtain  an  early  Judicial  review 
of  their  debt  claims  under  existing  provisions 


of  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  34.  All 
suits  for  review  of  the  Custodian's  determi- 
nation of  debt  claims  must  be  filed  within 
60  days  after  October  1.  1958,  directive  date 
for  disallowance  of  any  and  all  of  the  pending 
unsettled  debt  claims.  Tlie  amendmenU  will 
accordingly  bring  to  a  definite  close.  In  1958, 
any  further  admlnli.traiive  consideration  of 
section  34,  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
debt  claims  by  the  Office  of  Allen  Property. 
Department  of  Justice  No  extensive  litiga- 
tion will  result  from  the  October  1.  1958,  dis- 
missal of  pending  unsettled  debt  claims.  No 
suits  for  review  were  filed  In  1957  by  clalm- 
uuts  of  seven  insolvent  detlxjr  s  estates  after 
the  Custodian  issued  his  section  34  (f )  scbde- 
ule  of  claims  allowed." 


Statement  of  Hon.  Thoma*  J.  Lane  n 
Snpport  of  Legislation  To  Help  De- 
pressed Segments  of  Fishing  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  May  29.  1958 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  my  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  May  27,  1958.  in  support  of 
H.  R.  10529,  by  Congressman  Bates,  to 
help  depressed  segments  of  the  fishing 
industry: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Thomas  J  I>ai»e  BKromK 
THE  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  Support  or  H  R. 
10529,  BT  Mr.  Bates.  To  Help  Dcprkascd 
Segments  or  the  Pishing  Inoubtrt.  Mat 
27, 1958 

Mr  Chairman,  along  the  Atlantic  and  th« 
Pacific  coasts,  the  United  States  fishing  In- 
dustry Is  going  down  under  the  flood  of  fUh 
imports.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  while  encouraging  this  unfair  com- 
petition, has  turned  a  deaf  ear  toward  com- 
pensatory relief. 

The  research  provided  for  under  the  8al- 
tonstall-Kennedy  Act  is  appreciated,  but  un- 
less some  form  of  direct  assistance  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  fishing  Industry,  it  may  be  lost 
beyond  recovery  by  the  time  that  long-range 
solutions  can  reverse  the  disastrous  trend. 

The  fishing  Industry  of  Massachusetts, 
which  Is  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
commonwealth.  Is  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  the  administration's  strange  policy 
of  making  concessions  to  foreign  competi- 
tion in  our  home  market,  while  it  refuses  to 
provide  domestic  relief  for  the  victimised 
fishing  Industry. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  1948. 
Imports  of  groundflsh  fiUeU  totaled  64  mil- 
lion pounds  They  had  almost  tripled  by 
1957.  expanding  to  141  million  pounds.  As  a 
consequence,  our  Industry  declined  by  • 
similar  ratio.  Since  1941,  landings  at  the 
port  of  Boston   have  gone  down   74   p>ercent. 

As  the  price  which  a  fisherman  receives 
for  his  catch  la  but  slightly  more  than  be 
received  In  1945.  and  the  price  of  his  equip- 
ment and  supplies  has  risen  sharply.  It  U 
obvious  that  he  himself  is  trapped  In  a  net 
from  which  there  Is  no  escape  without  assist- 
ance from   the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  under  obliga- 
tion to  help  our  fishing  industry,  because 
Its  failure  to  provide  UrlJT  relief,  and  Ita 
failure    to   provide    construction    dxAerenUal 


subsidies  for  the  fishing  vessels  that,  by 
law.  must  be  built  at  much  higher  costs 
In  this  country,  have  exposed  our  fishing  in- 
dustry to  the  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  that  is  driving  It  out  of  business. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  fishing  In- 
dustry has  prided  lts»lf  upon  Its  spirit  of 
self-reliance;  but  It  cannot  survive  those 
policies  of  its  own  Giivernment,  which,  in 
effect,  place  obstacles  In  the  way  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  and  American  fish  processors, 
while  extending  every  advantage  to  foreign 
competitors  in  our  home  markets. 

Even  in  its  predicament,  our  Industry  does 
not  seek  any  quota  or  prlce-6up|K)rt  crutch 
to  lean  on  forevermore.  It  asks  only  for 
those  reasonable  measures  that  will  help  It 
to  get  back  on  Its  own  feet.    Namely: 

1.  Incentives  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden 
of   Insvirance  costs. 

2.  Construction  differential  subsidies  for 
vessels  built  In  American  yards. 

3.  A  loan  program  for  the  repair  and 
modernization  of  pr^Kjesslng  plants,  to  pro- 
duce processed  hliets  eiliciently  and 
economically. 

4  Incentive  payments  for  both  fishermen 
and  processing  plants.  This  latter  pro\iSion 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  boat  operators 
and  processors  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
fish  caught  and  processed.  These  Incen- 
tive payments  would  not  only  help  to  make 
up  the  price  dlflerentlal  between  foreign  and 
domestic  products.  In  order  to  hold  the  pres- 
ent share  of  the  market,  but  would  require 
our  Industry  to  Improve  Its  practices,  there- 
by Insuring  a  better  product  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The  American  fl.shing  Industry  does  not 
afk  for  handovit.  It  does,  however,  expect 
cooperation  In  solving  those  problems  that 
have  reached  a  critical  stage  A  nation  with 
a  long  coastline  cannot  afT?rd  to  neglect  its 
fishing  Industry,  which  Is  the  source  of  an 
essential  food  supply. 

European  nntions  are  not  IndlTerent  to 
the  value  of  their  fishing  vessels  and  proc- 
essing plants.  If  reports  are  correct,  the 
Russians  are  fiShlng  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  this  continent,  which  is  a  lung  diSUmce 
to  travel  from  their  home  ports.  V.'hether 
their  purpose  Is  to  deplete  our  supply,  or  to 
take  soundings  and  make  charts  In  their 
leisure  moments,  is  of  course  Incidental. 
Tlie  major  point  to  con.«;lder.  nt  the  moment. 
Is  that  they  have  good  fishing  vessels,  whose 
rang  and  activity  are  not  limited  by  foreign 
competition. 

Our  Industry  needs  help,  and  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  come  to  Its  rescue.  The 
program  outlined  In  H  R.  10529  Is  realistic 
and  within  our  means.  It  will  save  and 
revive  the  Impxartant  fishing  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  struggling  for  Its  life. 


Article  by  Senator  Nenberfer  in  Tribute 
to  Ex-Scnator  Herbert  H.  Lehman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'  1957  Report  of  the  Custodian,  p    72. 


•  1957  Report  of  Custodian,  at  p.  67. 


or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  29,  1958 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  men  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  during  recent  years  has  been  our 
beloved  former  colleague,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  of  New  York. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine for  June  1958  high  tribute  is  paid 
to  ex -Senator  Lehman  by  one  of  his 
close  friends.  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
BERGER,  of  Oregon. 


The  title  of  Senator  Neuberger's  arti- 
cle is  "Herbert  H.  Lehman:  A  Profile  in 
Courage." 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  the 
honor,  Mr.  President,  to  request  that  this 
commendation  of  so  illustrious  and  dedi- 
cated a  man  as  Herbert  Lehman  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Heebert  H.   Lehman:    A   Profile   in 

Courage 
(By  Senator  Richard  L.  Neubercer) 

In  the  Denver  Post  Roscoe  Fleming  re- 
cently described  George  W.  Norrls  of  Ne- 
bra.ska  as  the  one  authentically  great  Senator 
of  modern  times.  Undoubtedly  the  mold 
wis  broken  with  "Uncle  George,  "  who  came 
from  the  crunching  poverty  of  a  stump  farm 
to  pioneer  for  the  TVA  and  to  defy  lynch 
mobs  because  of  his  hatred  of  war.  Yet  to 
h!s  Illustrious  name  I  should  like  to  add  that 
of  another  great  Senator — a  man  whose 
leavetaklng  of  Congress  early  in  1957  re- 
ceived far  too  perfunctory  recognition.  In 
contrast  to  N&rris.  this  man  came  from 
wealth  and  from  the  metropolis.  But  he 
combined  In  hlrnself  the  qualities  which  I 
am  certain  must  have  helped  to  make  Norris 
great — sublime  political  courage,  personal 
unselfishness,  a  gentle  and  kindly  nature, 
and  an  understanding  ol  people  and  tiieir 
frailties. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  has  Just  marked  his 
80th  birthday  anniversary.  He  left  the  Sen- 
ate while  he  was  ahead.  He  did  not  stay 
there  to  vegetate  with  age.  He  voluntarily 
withdrew.  In  lull  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. Characteristically,  on  his  80th  birth- 
day he  asked  for  no  gifts  or  presentations. 
Iru.tead,  to  commemorate  the  start  of  his 
ninth  decade  on  earth,  he  gave  a  check  for 
$5,000  to  one  of  his  favorite  causes — Bran- 
dols  University.  It  also  was  In  keeping  for 
this  Bliigular  man  to  talk  about  a  tooic  ap- 
propriate to  his  own  career.  He  discussed 
courage,  particularly  the  capacity  to  place 
prlnciijle  above  politics,  to  think  of  future 
generattons  rather  than  of  future  elections. 

Herbert  Lehman's  devoted  friend  and 
sponsor,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  once  de- 
scribed Senator  Norrls  as  the  very  perfect 
gentle  knight  of  American  progressive  Ideals. 
It  was  a  description  which  fit  like  a  satin 
glove.  But  Norris  is  gone  now.  and  nobody 
Is  so  qualified  to  inherit  the  glowing  phrase 
as  former  Senator  Lehman.  Politics  can  be 
a  brutal  game,  full  of  haran{:;uiiig  and  per- 
sonal abuse.  Both  Norris  and  Lehman  have 
been  men  capable  of  fervent  advocacies  and 
creative  Ideas,  without  ever  resorting  to  as- 
sassination of  the  reputations  of  their  po- 
litical opponents.  I  knew  Norrls,  I  know 
Lehman — two  of  the  greatest  privileges  I 
have  ever  enjoyed.  Not  once  have  I  ever 
heard  either  of  these  truly  noble  Americans 
deride  an  adversary  or  run  down  an  antag- 
onist. Such  tactics  have  not  been  their 
nature. 

I  shall  never  forget  Herbert  Lehmnn  as  he 
was  on  the  day  that  I  became  a  Senator, 
back  In  January  of  1955.  He  had  called  a 
conference  In  his  office  of  all  liberal  Senators 
to  thrash  out  civil-rights  legislation. 
Around  the  room  ranged  a  wide  spectrum 
of  Senate  liberals  from  all  sectors  of  the 
Nation.  As  newcomers.  Pat  McNamara  of 
Michigan  and  I  stood  In  a  remote  corner. 
Lehm.in.  alone  of  the  entire  group,  wanted 
to  wage  a  stubborn  fight,  then  and  there,  to 
change  Rule  XXII  of  the  Senate,  which  per- 
mits unlimited  debate.  For  varying  reasons, 
none  of  the  ouiers  chose  to  support  his 
stand. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Herbert  Lehman,  "you 
are  making  a  very  serious  mistake.  You  are 
trying  to  postpone  something  which  cannot 
be  postponed." 


Many  times  later  I  was  to  hear  men  like 
Senators  Douglas,  Murhat,  Hennings,  and 
Humphret  admit  that  Lehman  had  been 
right.  The  significant  thing  was  that  Leh- 
man himself  never  rubbed  it  in.  He  never 
even  called  the  episode  to  memory.  It  would 
not  have  been  In  character  for  him  to  do  so. 
This  was  never  a  man  to  Inflict  personal 
hurts. 

Politics,  alas.  Is  a  self -centered  g.ime. 
Acts  of  ncblllty  are  rare.  Why  take  the  rusk? 
Men  eye  their  own  constituencies  with  a 
fixed  stare,  but  with  only  a  side  glance  for 
the    other    fellows    bailiwick. 

Fortunately,  there  are  isolated  exceptions 
to  this.  I  remember  the  night  we  were  de- 
bating the  Hells  Canyon  bill  in  July  of  1956. 
At  nearly  10  o'clDck.  the  late  Senator  Her- 
man Welker,  of  Idaho,  was  criticizing  the 
proposal  for  a  high  Government  dam.  I 
looked  around  me  on  the  Senate  floor.  There 
we  sat,  all  the  interested  parties:  Senators 
Mag.nuson  and  Jackson,  of  Washington; 
Dwoesh'.k,  of  Idaho;  Watkins,  of  Utah; 
Ml'rray  and  Mansfield,  of  Montana;  Morse 
and  Neubercer,  of  Oregon.  It  was  our  fight, 
on  one  side  or  another.  Our  States  were 
directly  Involved.  The  stakes  for  us  were  as 
vast  as  the  great  canyon  itself.  Then  I 
turned  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  An 
elderly  man  sat  there  In  solitary  exhaustion. 
at  that  weary  hour  of  the  evening— Lehman, 
of  New  York,  representing  a  State  3,000  miles 
from  Hells  Canyon. 

At  the  age  of  78,  he  was  gray  and  tired. 
His  eye  twitched  with  fatigue. 

"Wliat  are  you  doing  on  the  floor,  Her- 
bert?" I  Inquired.  "You're  the  only  Senator 
here  who  isn't  from  the  Northwest." 

His  reply  was  In  keeping:  "I  thought  you 
and  Wayne  and  Scoop  Jackson  might  need 
me.  so  I  decided  not  to  go  home." 

And  when  our  bill  was  under  discussion 
to  protect  the  resources  of  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe,  Herbert  Lehman  volunteered  an 
Interest  In  It  on  several  occasions.  This  was 
an  lEfue  so  remote  from  the  Empire  State 
that  a  Senator  from  New  York  could  barely 
communicate  with  it  by  smoke  signals.  Yet 
these  Indians  were  people,  and  Herbert  Leh- 
man was  concerned  about  people,  especially 
people  who  needed  help. 

Personal  embarrassment  meant  nothing  to 
him  If  he  could  serve  his  friends.  When  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  to  increase  Con- 
gressional salaries,  a  long  speech  had  Just 
been  made  against  It  by  a  wealthy  Repub- 
lican Senator.  With  typical  candor.  Lehman 
said  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  in  life  not 
to  need  the  higher  pay.  Indeed,  he  confessed 
that  the  increased  salary  would  merely  add 
to  the  Federal  income  taxes  collected  from 
himself  and  his  wife.  But  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  Senate  Ehould  not  be  open 
only  to  rich  men.  but  to  all  American  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  financial  status. 

Such  a  speech  could  not  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  help  Herbert  Lehman  politically  in 
New  York.  But  it  helped  to  pass  the  Con- 
gressional pay  bill,  and  Lehman  felt  that 
some  of  his  Impecunious  friends  In  the  House 
and  Senate  desperately  needed  the  Increase. 
In  or  out  of  the  Sciiate,  he  never  did  the 
corny  thing.  V/hen  he  was  interviewed  by 
Edward  R.  Murrow  on  Person  to  Person, 
Lehman  was  asked  which  deed  of  his  long 
career  in  Congress  had  given  him  the  great- 
est EatlEfactlon.  He  might  have  referred  to 
any  of  a  dozen  bills  that  provided  projects 
or  brought  funds  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Instead,  he  referred  to  his  fight  against  Mc- 
Carthylsm  and  to  his  efforts  to  protect  men 
and  women  who  had  been  unjustly  or  un- 
fairly accused  of  a  lack  of  patriotism.  And 
from  the  way  Edith  Lehman  nodded  her 
handsome  white  head  in  vigorous  assent, 
viewers  knew  one  reason  why  Herbert  Leh- 
man had  never  lacked  for  courage  on  his 
travels  through  life. 

Cruelties  In  politics  might  put  to  shame 
the  Mnu-Mau.  Herbert  Lehman  always  has 
seemed  just  the  opposite  from  the  politician 
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wbo  tries  to  torment  his  foes.  When  he  and 
hla  New  York  colleague.  Senator  Irving  M. 
Ivis.  were  engaged  In  caustic  debate  on  the 
question  of  public  versus  private  acquisition 
of  kilowatts  from  Niagara  FalU.  I  remarked 
to  Lehman  that  Ives  had  not  made  a  par- 
ticularly effective  presentation. 

"IKVING  has  been  quite  111  lately,"  Lehman 
answered.  "I  Imagine  that  Is  why  his  speech 
may  have  lacked  fire  or  forccfulncss.  Irving 
Is  really  a  very  able  man.  Dont  underesti- 
mate him." 

And  I  wondered  how  often  so  generous  an 
opinion  ever  was  vouchsafed  In  politics 
about  a  man  of  another  party,  with  whom 
one  had  Just  been  debating  an  Issue  of  major 
Importance. 

I  think  It  was  typ'.cal  of  Herbert  Lehman 
that  he  left  the  Senate  with  pennon  flying. 
He  refused  to  wait  until  he  nodded  at  hl.s 
desk  or  bimibled  In  debate.  He  never  needed 
Harry  S  Truman's  admonition,  delivered  In 
February,  that  some  men  do  not  know  when 
to  quit.  Yet  departing  from  the  solemn 
prestige  of  the  Senate  has  not  meant  for 
Lehman  a  musty  retlremc^nt.  He  has  not 
been  one  to  sulk  because  his  own  vote-get- 
ting career  Is  at  an  end.  At  the  1957  San 
Francisco  conference  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  made  the  most  militant  speech  oi 
all  about  the  need  for  a  fighting  party  dedi- 
cated to  active  and  affirmative  llbcrallEm. 
In  this  year  of  1958  he  has  been  honorary 
chairman  of  anotlier  cau.se  which  clalm.s  his 
complete  allegiance,  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Israel. 

Yet  It  Is  civil  rights  legislation  with  which 
the  name  and  career  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
are  most  Inextricably  identified.  It  has  been 
a  passion  with  him  that  neither  the  color  of 
a  person's  skin  nor  the  manner  of  his  worship 
shall  Interfere  with  access  to  the  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  which 
Jefferson  enshrined  In  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Whenever  fundamental  bills  dealing  with 
civil  rights  reach  the  Senate  Calendar,  I 
know  that  I  shall  look  back  at  the  desk  along 
the  wide  center  aisle.  In  the  very  rear  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  In  my  mind's  eye.  no  mat- 
ter who  sits  at  that  desk.  I  know  that  I  will 
see  the  balding,  gray-fringed  old  man  with 
the  gentle  smile  and  the  kindly  eyes.  I  will 
hear  again  his  solemn  warning  to  us  that 
this  Is  an  Issue  which  liberals  cannot  delay 
or  postpone,  regardless  of  the  political  dlfH- 
cultles  it  might  precipitate. 

And  when  finally  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  the  liberties  of 
all  Its  citizens,  I  will  have  no  doubt  as  to 
whom  much  of  the  credit  really  belongs. 
Herbert  Lehman  may  not  participate  in  these 
epochal  rollcalls,  but  the  victory  and  the 
glory  will  be  his.  nevertheless. 


Address  by  Hon.  AJexandcr  Wiley  Before 
Wisconsia  State  Republican  Con- 
▼ention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsii* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  29. 1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  a  group  of  Repub- 
licans in  my  State  last  Saturday,  when 
I  delivered  an  address  before  the  Wis- 
consin State  Republican  Convention.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The    Kets   to    RrPTnji.iCAi*   Victokt:    Pahtt 

UNrrY   AND  PABTT   FlL.»II,LMENT  Or  THE   NEW 

Needs    or    a    Changing    America    in    tub 

Atomic  Ace 
(Statement  by   Hon.  Alexander   Wii-et.  Re- 
publican, of  Chippewa  Falls,  at  WUconsln 

State     Repu'olican     Convention.     May     24, 

1958) 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention.  Mrs.  Wiley  and  I  are  glad  to  be 
here  to  e.xchange  Ideas  on  the  coming  elec- 
tion In  our' State  and  In  our  Nation. 

You  and  I  are  here  today  to  talk  about, 
and  to  work  for,  Uie  victory  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

Our  party  deserves  to  be  successful  tliLs 
coming  November. 

But,  If  we  are  to  be  successful.  It  Is  up 
to  you  and  to  me  to  demonstrate  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  to  America  that  we  have  the  answers 
to  the  changing  world  of  1058. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
most  vital  mutters  which  affect  you,  and  all 
the  people  of  our  State. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  the?e  l.ssues  Is  the 
Issue  of  avoiding  world  war  III.  Tliat  in- 
cludes making  sure  that  this  continent  la 
never  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

This  Is  the  first  and  greatest  challenge: 
Pe.-ice.  Our  task  is  to  keep  America  adequate 
to  the  changing  world,  with  its  changing 
conditions.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
that  a  little  later  on. 

AMEHicA  IS  changing  dvnamicali.t 

And  I  am  here  also  today  to  talk  to  you 
about  prosperity  In  our  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I  mean  full  employment  of  our  citi- 
zens In  our  fine  manufacturing  plants.  I 
mean  prosperity  for  Wlscoiisln's  great  tourist 
Industry  here  In  America's  Vacation  Land. 
I  mean  prosperity  for  the  farmers  here  In 
America's  Dalryland. 

But  here  again  Industry  Is  changing;  farm- 
ing Is  changing;  the  tourist  Industry  Is 
changing.  And  It  Is  up  to  us  to  prove  that 
we  have  the  answers  to  these  changing  needs 

We  cannot  live  In  our  yesteryears.  We 
cannot  have  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  must 
apply  to  the  science  of  government,  prac- 
tical, commonsense  methods.  The  Republi- 
can Party  can  do  this,  and  will  do  this. 

First  of  all.  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  the  facts — 
the  scientific  facts,  the  geographic,  the  eco- 
nomic, the  political  facts.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
understand  how  Wisconsin  has  changed,  how 
America  has  changed,  how  the  challenge  to 
the  Republican   Party   has  changed. 

Solutions  which  might  have  been  ade- 
quate 5,  10,  15j'4Krs  ago,  are  not  adeqtjate 
today.  We  are  in'an  age  of  exploration,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  new  forces,  like  nuclear 
energy.  We  are  seeking  to  g\ilde  the  Nation 
Into  the  xinknown.  Including  the  exploration 
of  outer  space. 

We  are  opening  up  new  frontiers  for  peace. 

WISCONSIN   CAN    BE   mtST    IN   SCIENCE  THBOUGH 
IIUSA    PKOJECT 

Here  in  our  State.  I  am  trying  to  make  sure 
that  this  great  sclence-mlnded  State  of  ours 
U  first  In  scientific  development. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  to  our  State  what  can 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  single  Instru- 
ments for  man's  unlocking  the  mysteries  of 
matter,  the  atom.  How?  Through  the 
$100  million  high-speed  physics  accelerator, 
a  new  form  of  atom-smasher.  It  Is  our  task 
to  try  to  get  funds  authorized  so  that  this 
accelerator  can  be  constructed  near  Madison, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Midwest  Univer- 
sities Research  Association. 

Why? 

So  that  Wisconsin  will  be  first  In  science, 
first  In  Industry;  but  Infinitely  more  Im- 
ix>rtant,  so  that  America  will  be  first  In 
strength  and  preparedness. 


But  now,  let  me  tell  you  fxirther  why  It 
Is  so  important  that  we  keep  up  with  these 
changing  times.  Let  me  teU  you  how,  vltbtn 
the  years  of  my  service  a*  your  Senator  In 
Washington,  the  world  has  changed,  America 
has  chanifed,   Wisconsin   has   chAnged. 

Once  we  understand  these  changes,  we 
will  have  vision  for  the  future;  we  will  grasp 
what  Is  necessary  to  guide  the  ship  of  state. 
•  Withovit  vision,  the  people  pensh."  With- 
out understanding  of  these  changing  forces, 
we  might  not  be  adequate. 

Lock  back,  then,  to  ie39.  and  compare  It 
to  the  America  of  today. 

THE    .SEAWAT  —  IDEA     IN     I«3»,    arALITT    IK     1950 

In  January  1030,  the  very  Idea  of  a  fourth 
ocean  coast  for  America  a  Great  Lakcs-St. 
LawTence  seaway  seemed,  as  you  may  recall, 
like  only  a  dream. 

But  In  the  sprir.g  of  1959,  that  dream  will 
become  a  wonderful  reality.  The  8t  Law- 
rence seaway,  enacted  under  n  Republican 
President  by  a  Republican  Corrress,  but  with 
full  bipartisan  support,  will  transform  the 
Middle  West.  We  will  become  next-door  port 
neifihbors  to  the  wcirld. 

Twenty  years  that  Is  the  difference  In 
time.  But  the  Milwaukee  of  1959  and  the 
Wi.sconsln  of  1959  are  In  a  new  age— a  high- 
speed age.  In  a  contracted  world. 

IIIGHm    INCOME    ros    AMERICA 

Then,  two  decades  ago,  we  were  a  nation 
of  about  132  million;  now.  we  are  a  nation 
of  about  173  million.  (And  our  population 
Is  rising  by  over  3  million  a  year.) 

Then,  we  had  a  national  Income  of  about 
$50  billion.  Now.  we  have  a  national  Income 
(In  spite  of  the  recession)  of  about  |334 
billion. 

Then,  we  had  a  national  product  of  about 
$C0  billion;  now,  we  have  a  national  product 
of  $130  billion.  (Let's  remember  these  facts 
of  growth,  my  friends,  when  our  opponent*, 
the  spreaders  of  gloom  and  doom  try  to  dU- 
tort  the  national  picture  ) 

Then,  in  1939,  the  world  w.-vs  large;  it  took 
44  days  to  go  around  It.  Now,  we  can  fly 
around  It  In  40  hours.  With  jets,  the  At- 
lantic will  be  crossed  In  4  hours. 

Then,  speaking  very  frankly.  Wisconsin 
was  Isolated,  mentally  and  physically.  Now. 
because  Wisconsin  Is  nearer  to  attack  over 
the  Arctic  Circle  than  is  New  York  City,  we 
know  that  physical  Isolation  has  gone  out 
tlie  window. 

Then,  there  had  been  no  concept  of  a 
Pearl  Harbor.  Blitz  attack  hit  us  that  Sun- 
day morning,  December  7.  1941.  It  alerted 
us.  at  least  in  part,  to  the  changed  facts  of 
life  on  the  International  stage 

When  Pearl  Harbor  broke,  the  world  waa 
still  large.  The  Pacific  was  still  a  barrier. 
After  the  attack,  we  had  2  years  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  and  prepare  to  counterattack. 
Had  we  been  awake  previously,  we  could  have 
saved,  perhnpe,  flOO  billion  tn  money,  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  boys'  Uvea,  and  2 
years  of  war. 

Then,  we  knew  nothing  about  the  A-bomb 
or  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  A-bomb  at  Hiro- 
shima took  70,000  Uvea  and  wounded  70,000 
more. 

Today,  an  all-out  enemy  attack  on  Amer- 
ica could  cost  70  million-  I  repeat.  70  mil- 
lion—lives  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Avoidance  of  another  Pearl  Harbor  Is, 
therefore,  at  the  very  top  of  our  priority  list — 
the  list  of  our  great  President,  Dwl^bt  D. 
Elsenhower,  and  your  list  and  mine. 

THE    DEADLY    EVIL COMMfMIStC 

And  what  about  the  very  source  of  possible 
atUck? 

la  1939,  the  Communist  danger  existed 
but  in  nothing  like  the  strength  that  U 
does  trxlay. 

We  had  little  realization  of  this  evil, 
dynamic  force  that  since  has  burst  over 
the  World  Btage.  It  has  taken  Into  Its  orbit 
since  the  cloee  of  the  war,  over  700  million 
human  souls;  it  now  occupies  about  one- 
fuurlh  of   the  globe's  land  surface.     Today, 


It  Is  on  the  march  In  Its  drive  for  complete 
world  conquest. 

And  what  about  changes  on  the  American 
scene? 

COMPARISON    or    EMPLOTMENT    nCTTREa 

During  the  1930'8  there  were  as  many  as 
13  million  unemployed,  and  some  40  mil- 
lion employed.  Not  until  World  War  II  did 
we    solve    the   unemployment    problem. 

Now,  there  are  some  63  million  employed^ 
virtually  the  highest  peacetime  level  In  our 
history,  despite  the  fact  that  5 '.4  million  are 
unemployed. 

With  63  million  employed,  we  have 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
our  history,  with  more  comforts  and  con- 
veniences than  we  dreamed  of  20  years  ago. 

NEW    EMPHASIS    ON    WORLD    TRADE 

Part  of  our  hl^-h  standard  comes  from  our 
International  trade.  It  supplies  us  essential 
materials  without  which  we  might  hardly 
build  a  single  automobile,  much  less  a  single 
tank  or  plane. 

Four  and  one-half  million  United  States 
Jobs  depend  on  International  trade.  Beven- 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  Jobs  last  year 
were  created  alone  by  our  aid  expenditures. 

Here  are  some  of  the  available  facts  on 
United  States  and  Wisconsin  exports  for  the 
year  1957,  as  contrasted  with  1939: 

Total  national  exports:  1957,  $19.5  billion; 
1939.  $3.2  billion. 

AgrlciUlure:  1957,  $4.5  billion;  1939,  $6.5 
million. 

Dairy  export  (sales)  :  1957,  $72  million; 
1939,  $7  million. 

Agricultural  exports  under  government 
programs:    1957,  $1  7  billion. 

Wisconsin  dairy  exports  (1956)  :  $18  mil- 
lion. 

THIS     ALL     ADDS     UP     TO     NEW     CHALLENCEa 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 

It  adds  up  to  the  Importance  of  not  liv- 
ing In  yesterday,  but  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

MEETING    THE    COMMfTNI-ST    THREAT 

A  l'2-ton  Soviet  Sputnik  III  circles  over 
our  heads,  high  in  outer  space.  Soviet  sub- 
marines— the  world's  largest  fleet — lurk  off 
our  coast.  Soviet  guided  missiles  are  In 
place  In  northern  Siberia.  One-hundred  and 
seventy-five  Red  army  divisions  are  stationed 
In  eastern  Europe, 

And  the  Communists  are  at  work  through- 
out the  free  world:  in  the  explosive  Middle 
East,  in  civil-war  torn  North  Africa,  In  Latin 
Amerlc.T.  In  South  Asia. 

What  Is  our  answer?  Dare  we  wear  blind- 
folds?    Dare  we  do  nothing? 

Of  course  not. 

THE    BIG     PROBLEM     WE    ALL     AGREE     O.J 

No  matter  how  much  men  may  differ — 
and  very  honestly — on  some  of  the  details  of 
our  foreign  policy,  they  cannot  differ  on  this 
obvious  fact:  The  big  problem,  the  overall 
problem.  Is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  seeing 
that  no  third   world   w.-ir  comes   upon   us. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  maintain  modern 
military  strength  to  deter  the  Kremlin  from 
starting  such  a  war.  And  military  strength 
today,  requires  allies— strong  allies.  Let  me 
point  out  that  thus  far,  our  allies  have  spent 
on  mllliary  defense  $120  billion,  while  our 
military  aid  to  yiem  amounts  to  $20  billion. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  we  cant  live  In 
this  house  alone.  We  need  allied  divisions 
manning  the  ramparts  In  Turkey.  Greece, 
Korea.  Western  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  keep  on  testing  our 
nuclear  weapons  so  as  to  advance  both  our 
striking  and  our  defensive  capabilities.  Part 
of  these  tests  will  provide  the  answer  to  an 
anti-missile  missile  to  help  defend  continen- 
tal United  States. 

THE     SCIENTIFIC    KACI    rVERTWHERE 

Meanwhile,  we  are  seeking  to  grasp  the 
forces  undcrlymg  electronics,  astrophysics, 
geophysics,  atomic  energy,  automation,  and 


other  new  developments  of  which  we  had  al- 
most no  knowledge,  but  a  few  years  back. 

So,  Ihls  Is  a  world  vastly  different  from  a 
generation  ago.  We  stand  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  still  newer  phases  of  development  in 
Jet  flight.  In  communication,  transportation, 
production,  distribution.  We  are  in  a  world, 
lifting  Its  borders  Into  outer  space;  a  world 
of  exploration  and  research  and  technical 
development,  such  as  mankind  has  never 
seen. 

HOLDING    BACK    INFLATION     AND    BEATING 
RECESSION 

In  connection  with  all  of  this,  in  order  to 
keep  America  strong,  you  and  I  know,  as 
Republicans  and  as  Americans,  we  must 
maintain  our  economic  equilibrium.  The 
Republican  Party  can  and  will  provide  the 
answers.  To  do  this,  we  recognize  that  there 
Is  the  obligation  locally,  statewide,  and  na- 
tionally of  meeting  head-on  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Every  citizen.  Including  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  of  management,  must  recognize 
the  tremendous  challenge  Involved  In  meet- 
ing the  twin  problem  of  unemployment  and 
Inflation. 

There  must  be  engendered  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  will  help  hold  down  both 
excessive  price  and  w.Tge  Increases  during 
this  recession  period. 

APPLYING    THE    SCIENCE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Thus,  we  are  talking,  my  friends,  about 
applying  the  science  of  government  In  this 
challenRing  age. 

Primarily,  that's  a  matter  of  the  Individ- 
ual— you  and  I — learning  to  govern  himself, 
getting  rid  of  any  little  foxes  of  hate  and 
bigotry  and  Intolerance  and  selfishness  that 
would  destroy  tlie  vines,  so  there  might  be 
no  fruit  of  stabilized  government. 

CHECKS  AND  BALANCES   IN   UNIONS 

We  Americans  have  to  relearn  self-reliance. 
Yes,  too.  we  have  to  relearn  constitutional 
principles. 

When  our  fathers  formed  this  Federal 
Union,  they  created  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances  under  the  Constitution.  They 
recognized  that  power  In  the  hands  of 
human  beings  becomes  tyrannical — that  no 
man  or  group  could  be  trusted  with  abso- 
lute jxjwer.  That's  why  they  created  this, 
a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
separation,    net   centralization   of   power. 

Let's  apply  that  In  Congress  today.  It  is 
the  general  conclusion  In  Congress  that  the 
wrong  conduct  of  certain  labor  leaders.  In 
Infringing  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  members 
of  unions  definitely  calls  for  a  revamping  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Sound  amendments  should  provide  addi- 
tional security  for  the  laboring  man  him- 
self— for  his  Job,  for  his  Investment  In  union 
welfare  funds,  and  for  his  right  to  secret 
ballot. 

Why?  So  that  he,  himself,  will  have 
more  to  do  and  to  say  in  relation  to  his  own 
union.  And  so,  that  he  and  his  family  will, 
by  sound  checks  and  balances  within  unions. 
be  fully  protected  against  any  possible  abuse 
of  power. 

We  want  tjTanny  nowhere — not  on  the 
home  front,  or  on  the  foreign  front. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  In  1939, 
Poland  was  free,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  all  the  Balkan  and  Baltic 
States  were  free.  But  now  they  are  under 
the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  Kremlin. 

You  and  I  know  that  freedom,  political 
and  economic,  etc.,  calls  for  constant  sacri- 
fices by  those  who  would  preserve  It. 

Liberty  has  gone  out  the  window  In  all 
these  other  countries  that  I  have  mentioned. 
It  must  not  go  out  here. 

As  leaders.  It  Is  our  business — yours  and 
mine — to  furnish  direction  and  guidance  and 
inspiration  in  these  challengng   times. 

Then  we  will  have  that  vision  which  will 
mean  that  the  people  and  our  way  oX  life  wlU 
not  perish. 


But  I  repeat,  our  big  Job.  above  all,  is  to 
maintain    the    peace. 

THE    MECHANICS    OF    ACHIEVING    OUH    GOALS 

Now,  let  me  discuss  a  bit  of  mechanics. 

The  decisions  which  you,  the  delegates  at 
this  convention  have  made  and  are  making, 
are  based  upon  what  j'ou  feel  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  our  State  and  Nation  and 
our  party.  Your  present  decisions  and 
future  decisions  must  be  based  on  the 
facts — some  of  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. 

But  now.  In  the  remaining  few  minutes,  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  our  specific  needs 
as  a  party. 

And  I  am  going  to  make  one  principal 
point :  We  need  true  teamwork,  If  our  party 
Is  to  win  in  November. 

But,  more  Important,  teamwork  Is  es- 
sential if  America  is  to  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity. 

PARTY'S    RESPONSIBILITT    FOR    PROSPERITY 

Why  do  I  so  stress  teamwork?  The  answer 
Is  simple:  Since  we  Wlsconslnites  have  deep 
convictions,  yes,  often  differing  convictions 
on  domestic  and  foreign  issues,  you  and  I 
know  that  the  Republican  Party  might  end 
up  by  warring  against  Itself. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  avoid  such  Internal 
warfare. 

That  does  not  mean  that  you  and  I  should 
sacrifice  our  own  principles.  It  does  not 
mean  that  any  one  Republican  in  this  con- 
vention hall,  or  outside,  should  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  of  another. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  should  try  to 
work  out  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  coop- 
eration, and  understanding,  a  program 
which  will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our 
State  and  country,  and  our  party. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  FUTURE  COOPERATION 

What,  then,  should  be  our  program  for 
cooperation? 

What  should  be  a  program  that  would  avoid 
the  Internal  disputes  with  which  you  and  I 
are  familiar? 

I  am  not  going  to  rake  over  the  coals  the 
old  sores  of  those  past  disputes.  I  say,  let 
the  dead  past  bury  Its  dead.  I  say,  let  us 
work  with  teamwork,  so  that  In  the  future, 
there  will  be  as  much   harmony  as  possible. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  a  people's  party,  a  ptirty  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  Is  no  place  In 
it  for  czars  or  czarinas.  There  is  room  In  it 
for  the  conservative  and  the  liberal,  for  the 
Independent,  but  certainly,  not  the  Com- 
munist. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  points  In  a  plan  for 
State  teamwork: 

1.  The  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  must 
be  unalterably  committed  to  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  our  State,  and  In  America's  future, 
as  the  leading  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  know  that,  right  In  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, there  are  enormous  unfilled  demands 
for  new  appliances,  for  new  homes,  for 
schools,  for  playgrounds,  for  roads,  for  hun- 
dreds of  otlier  types  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. All  this  means  an  expanding 
economy  for  Wisconsin. 

The  Republican  Party  knows  that  our 
farmers  need  more  Income.  But  It  knows, 
too,  that  we  have  had  a  far  more  successful 
record  under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
than  our  farmers  were  able  to  achieve  under 
previous  administratiot\s. 

2.  Awareness  of  our  responsibilities  abroad. 
Just  as  teamwork  can  win  for  America  at 

home,  teamwork  can  win  for  America  abroad. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  the  rubberstamp  of  our  allies,  any  more 
than  we  want  them  to  be  our  rubberstamp. 

We  have  honest  differences  with  our 
friends.  Let  those  differences  be  voiced.  But 
let  there  be  no  recrimination,  not  against 
France  which  is,  as  you  know,  in  the  midst 
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of  a  hlatorlc  crlsto.  nor  against  other  lands. 
No,  let  there  be  a  maximum  of  harmony 
among  friends,  especially  as  It  la  In  the  inter- 
est of  international  secxirlty  against  commu- 
nism. 
3.  Pride    In    our    State    government    at 

Madison. 

Let  there  be  teamwork  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  here  at  home. 

I  say  that  there  has  been  fine  teamwork 
between  Washington  and  Madison  In  these 
past  years. 

I  can  tell  you  of  a  dozen  Instances  where 
our  hard-working,  able  Gov.  Vern  Thomson 
has  worked  hand  In  hand  with  your  public 
eervants  In  Washington. 

Vern  Thomson  Is  a  battler  for  Wisconsin, 
and  he  Is  respected  throughout  our  State  and 
In  Washington  for  his  devotion  to  the  public 

Interest. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  wants 
strong  State  governments;  It  docs  not  want 
to  deprive  State  governments  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights. 

Vern  Thomson  has  acted  time  and  again 
to  work  out  with  Washington  problems 
which  can  and  should  be  solved  at  the  State 
level.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  point  up  those  areas  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  action  to  help  the 
States. 

A  great  Republican,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
you  remember,  said  It  Is  the  business  of 
Oovernment  to  do  for  the  people  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

THINKING  ANEW  AND  ACTING  ANTW 

1  have  not  attempted  (in  these  few  brief 
momenu)  to  do  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  us. 

But,  I  have  tried  to  get  across,  as  I  see 
them,  some  of  the  facts  of  life  today--the 
new  facta. 

Ever  since  1939.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  you,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  In  the 
Senate. 

During  those  years,  the  world  has  changed. 
The  problems  facing  the  Republican  Party 
have  changed. 

The  first  Republican  President,  whom  I 
have  quoted  to  you  before,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, stated.  "As  our  cause  Is  new,  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew." 

Let  me  paraphrase  that  statement,  "A 
changed  and  diminishing  world  calls  for  new 
vision.     Without   vision   the   people   perish." 

Cities  like  Milwaukee  face  new  problems. 
Wisconsin  faces  new  problems.  Old,  moth- 
eaten  formulas  will  not  work. 

To  meet  these  new  problems,  the  very 
least  we  can  do  Is  try  to  work  together  as  a 
team. 

CKNTRIPETAI.  AND  CINTaiTUGAL  FORCES  IN  PARTY 

Within  a  party,  there  are  always  what  you 
might  call  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
at  work. 

There  are  forces  which  would  tear  us  apart. 
and  there  are  forces  which  unite  us. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  practice  the  wise  ad- 
monition given  to  us  In  the  holy  scripture. 
'Behold  how  good  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
In   unity." 

The  Republican  Party  faces  a  rrreat  chal- 
lenge, and  a  great  opportunity.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  under  the  sun  why  we  should 
not  continue  our  worthy  Republican  admin- 
istration In  Madison. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  an  overwhelmingly  Republican  State 
legUlature  once  again. 

There  Is  no  good  rea.son  why  we  cannot 
strengthen  our  position  In  the  United  States 
Congress. 

But.  to  do  so.  we  must  try  to  narrow  our 
areas  of  Internal  disagreement  and  widen  otu" 
areas  of  agreement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  am  sure  we  can  agree  on  the  following: 

1.   The    leadership   of   the   Western    World 

is    In    our    hands.     Yes;    the    safety   of   the 


world  can  be  said  to  be  In  our  hands.  We 
must  see  to  It  that  a  third  world  war  doesn't 
happen.  If  It  should  It  could  obliterate 
mankind. 

So  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must  play 
our  part  well.  We  cannot  withdraw  Into 
our  shells.  We  have  no  choice,  we  must 
lead  adequately  to  preserve  ourselves  and 
civilization. 

2.  We  mu."5t  keep  our  own  house  In  order. 
Every  American's  first  loyalty  la  to  the  Na- 
tion, whether  he  be  an  Industrialist,  farmer, 
professional  man  or  labor-union  member. 

3.  Both  strong  labor  unions  and  corpora- 
tions are  a  part  of  our  Industrial  life.  Each 
Is  a  creature  of  the  law  and  should  be  held 
to  a  strict  accountability  to  the  law  for  its 
actioiis.  No  individual  or  group  Is  above  the 
law. 

4.  This  Is  a  new  era  and  the  menace  of 
Communist  Imperialism  stalks  across  the 
world's  stage.  We  mu-st  remain  constantly 
aware  and  alert  to  this  evil  and  nuike  sure 
that  our  military  deterrent  power  Is  In  fact 
a  real  and  effective  deterrent  against  war. 

5.  With  the  world  shrunken  as  it  has  been 
by  m.in's  Ingenuity,  and  with  the  ferment  of 
peoples  in  tlie  underdeveloped  world  reach- 
ing up  for  higher  standards  of  living,  and 
more  political  freedom,  the  penetrating  In- 
fluence of  the  Kremlin  marches  on. 

The  Kremlin  would  try  to  isolate  us  from 
what  President  Elsenhower  calls  the  vast  re- 
serves of  human  energy  and  resources  that 
are  opening  up  throughout  the  Aflan  and 
African    continents. 

We  must  not  permit  the  Kremlin  to  t.ike 
over  the  one-third  of  the  world  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and   the  Middle  E.ist. 

This  then  Is  my  theme  today.  Let  us 
imlte  and  strive  for  peace,  for  sound  po- 
litical and  economic  government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  tlie  Republican  Party  do  not  have 
the  option  as  to  whether  this  Government 
or  this  party  will  play  a  great  part  In  the 
world.  In  this  age,  both  must  play  a  great 
part. 

The  party  of  Lincoln  can  be  true  to  Itself^ 
true  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice— only  if  It  Is  aw.ike  to  the  realities  of 
the  facts  of  life  today  and  if  It  meets  head-on 
the  challenges  of  our  age. 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  the  Fir.st  Con- 
^'lesslonal  District  of  Nebraska  is  being 
invaded  by  grasshoppers,  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  do  milUons  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  our  fine  crops. 

The  University  of  Nebrarka  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  issued  stern  warnings  to  farmers  in 
Nebraska  pointing  out  that  the  infesta- 
tions in  Kansas  and  Colorado  will  soon 
spread  into  Nebraska  and  even  South 
Dakota.  Latest  estimates  place  over  12 
million  acres  infested  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado and  at  least  that  many  more  in 
Kansas.  Untold  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  has  already  been  done  in  those 
States. 

The  district  which  I  represent  includes 
the  lower  two  tiers  of  counties  extending 
from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  cast  to 


the  Colorado  border  on  the  west.  These 
counties  are  under  immediate  danger  of 
attack. 

HEPTACHLOR    SArR    AND    STJRS 

Unlike  the  thirties  when  we  had  to 
stand  by  helplessly  as  the  grasshoppers 
stripped  our  fields  clean,  we  now  have  a 
potent  insecticide  which  can  be  success- 
fully and  safely  used  in  combating  this 
age-old  menace. 

This  chemical  is  Heptachlor.  and  it  has 
been  used  successfully  for  many  years, 
since  shortly  after  World  War  II  when 
it  was  discovered.  It  has  a  long -lasting 
kill  and  when  used  as  directed — 2  ounces 
per  acre — the  farmers  do  not  need  worry 
about  contaminating  tlie  meat  and  milk 
of  animals  which  eat  the  treated  crops. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  which  are 
used  present  added  problems  to  the 
farmers.  It  means  that  our  farmers 
cannot  harvest  or  pasture  the  treated 
crops  for  2.  3.  or  4  weeks  because  the 
chemical  will  taint  the  milk  and  meat, 
contaminating  it  and  subjecting  it  to 
seizure  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  adulterated. 

Heptachlor  is  offered  under  many  dif- 
ferent brand  names  and  is  available 
throuprh  leading  chemical  companies  at 
local  feed  and  seed  stores. 

The  cost  of  treating  an  acre  Is  very 
nominal.  Twenty  pounds  of  actual  Hep- 
tachlor will  treat  180  acres,  protecting 
the  crops  from  damage  due  to  grass- 
hoppers. 

As  one  of  my  colleaTue.s  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  said  ujxjn  learning 
of  the  extensive  damage  expected  from 
the  gra.sshoppers,  "A  farmer  cannot 
afford  not  to  treat  his  crops  with  Hep- 
tachlor." 

BtTLLrriNS    AVAITABt.* 

If  the  grasshoppers  are  not  stopped, 
it  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  crops  in  Nebraska  alone.  Truly 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  another  bite 
out  of  his  small  profits.  The  cost-price 
squeeze  is  already  too  tight. 

More  information  on  gra.s.shoppers  and 
their  control  is  available  In  Farmer's 
Bulletin  No.  F  2064,  entitled  "Grasshop- 
pers, a  New  Look  at  an  Ancient  Enemy." 
This  bulletin  is  available  through  my 
office,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  send  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  requests  it.  My 
address  is  Representative  Phil  Weaves, 
House  Office  Building,  Wasliington  25, 
D  C. 


A  New  Sports  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    KrW    TOKK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29.  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
cert with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WALTrRl,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MillfrI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1, 1  have 
today  Introduced  a  new  bill  to  declare 
the  inapplicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  playing  practices  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey. 


We  plan  to  offer  this  bill  as  a  substitute 
to  the  measure  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler]  when 
it  comes  before  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. We  have  invited  all  Members  of 
this  body  to  give  their  suppoit  to  this 
mea.sure  in  the  forthcoming  debate  on 
sports  lepislation. 

These  identical  bills  provide  for  the 
exemption  of  the  sports  practices  of  or- 
ganized profesiiional  baseball,  football, 
hockey,  and  ba.skc-tball  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Under  present  court  deci- 
sions, baseball  has  been  granted  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
while  the  other  sports  have  been  denied 
even  a  partial  exemption.  It  is  our  firm 
view  that  enactment  of  the  legislation 
we  have  today  introduced  is  essential  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  these  sports  and  to  protect  them  all 
from  potentially  ruinous  antitrust  liti- 
gation. 

Our  bill  exempts  from  the  antitrust 
laws  sports  practices  which  relate  to 
first,  the  equalization  of  competitive 
playing  strent;ths;  second,  the  employ- 
ment, selection  or  eligibility  of  players, 
or  the  reservation,  selection  or  assign- 
ment of  player  contracts;  third,  the  rif;ht 
to  operate  within  specified  peoKraphic 
areas;  fourth,  the  regulation  of  rights  to 
broadcast  and  telecast  reports  and  pic- 
tures of  .sports  contests;  and  fifth,  the 
preservation  of  public  confidence  in  the 
honesty  in  sports  contests. 

On  the  other  hand,  commercial  prac- 
tices of  all  these  sports,  such  as  the 
rental  or  operation  of  conces.'ions  and 
the  sale  and  purch.i.se  of  stadiums  would 
be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, the  important  right  of  the  players 
to  join  together  to  protect  their  mutual 
interests  through  players"  associations  is 
fully  protected. 

We  have  been  assured  that  this  bill  has 
the  approval  of  both  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. We  know  fn  m  the  testimony  at 
the  hearings  before  the  House  antitrust 
subcommittee  that  it  also  is  in  accord 


with  the  positicHi  of  professional  hockey 
and  basketball.  We  are  very  glad  that  all 
sports  have  now  been  able  to  join  to- 
gether on  a  measure  of  such  importance 
to  them. 

The  new  bill  will  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  H.  R.  10378  when  it  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  In  our 
view  H.  R.  10378  in  its  present  form  does 
not  afford  any  sport  any  relief  from  its 
pre;tnt  antitrust  vulnerability.  On  the 
contrary,  under  H.  R.  10378  the  sports 
practices  of  profc^^sional  ba.seball.  as  well 
as  fcotball,  hcclcey,  and  basketball  would 
be  jud!:ed  by  antitrust  standards.  We 
reject  this  approach  because  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  organized  profes- 
sional team  sports  are  unique  and  can- 
not l3c  treated  the  same  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  other  bu.sine's  enterprises. 

Legislation  should  be  clear  and  defl- 
nito  if  it  is  to  be  effeclive.  The  language 
of  H  R.  10373  is  unclear  and  indefinite, 
which  means  that  it  would  be  up  to  the 
courts  to  determine  its  significance.  This 
is  undesirable  in  any  legislation  and  in 
this  case  the  litigation  spectacle  which 
would  result  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  our  national  sports.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself  has  clearly  indi- 
cated that  these  problems  should  be  re- 
solved by  Icgi.  lation  rather  than  coui-t 
decision. 

The  bill  we  have  today  introduced 
plainly  demarks  the  area  of  antitrust 
exemption  for  the  activitie.';  of  our  sports 
enterprises.  It  gives  more  than  lipservice 
to  the  fact  that  sports  are  unique.  It 
fully  reflects  the  view  that  the  policy 
deci.sicns  of  baseball,  football,  hockey, 
and  basketball  .^^hould  be  made  by  the 
people  who  know  and  understand  these 
sports — the  owners,  the  players,  and  the 
fans.  And  it  unequivocally  rejects  the 
view  that  such  decisions  sliould  be  arbi- 
trated by  Federal  judges  and  juries  who 
may  have  no  special  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  game. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  no  parti-san 
dispute  in  the  Congress  over  our  national 


pastimes.  In  a  letter  to  Members  of  the 
House  we  have  invited  general  support  of 
our  bill.  We  are  confident  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
all  friends  of  our  national  team  sports. 
A  copy  of  the  proposed  substitute 
follows : 

A  bin  to  declare  the  Inapplicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  certain  aspects  of  desig- 
nated professional  team  Bports,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  July  2. 
1890.  as  amended  (26  Stat.  209  i  ;  the  act  of 
October  15,  1914.  as  amended  ("8  Stat.  730); 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  717)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract,  agreement,  rule,  course  of  con- 
duct, or  other  activity  by,  between  or  among 
persons  conducting,  engaging  in  or  partici- 
pating in  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  which  relafs  to — 

( 1 )  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strengths; 

(2)  the  employment,  selection  or  eligi- 
bility of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection 
or  aF?lgnment  of  player  contracts; 

(3)  the  rleht  to  operate  within  specified 
geographic   areas: 

(4)  the  regulation  of  rights  to  broadcast 
and  telecast  reports  and  pictures  of  sports 
contests;   or 

(5)  tlie  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  In  sports  contests. 

Sec  2.  As  used  in  this  act.  "persons" 
means  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  unincorporated  association  or  any 
combination  or  association  thereof. 

Sec  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  afTect  any 
cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective  date 
hereof  in  respect  to  the  organized  profes- 
sional team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey. 

Six-.  4.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  any  players  in  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball  or  hockey  of  any  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  or  to  engage  In  other 
associated  activities  for  their  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

Sec  5.  Except  as  provided  In  section  1  of 
this  act.  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,  footbaH,  basketbaU.  or  hockey. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Jlnl  2,  lir>8 

Rev.  Melville  D.  Ncsbit.  Jr..  pastor. 
Clarendon  Pie.sbyteiian  Church,  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  offered  the  followinc  prayer; 

O  Thou  Almighty  God,  who  makest 
thyself  known  in  t  le  stillness,  and  who 
hearest  the  cry  of  every  sincere  heart,  be 
present  in  our  midst  this  day,  opening  to 
us  the  majesty  of  Tny  person,  convincing 
us  of  Tliy  will,  guiding  our  minds  and  our 
hands  to  fulfill  Thy  purposes. 

Make  us  to  remember  the  vastness  of 
Thy  overarching  pcwer,  the  needs  of  our 
brethren  worldwide',  the  high  privilege 
and  responsibility  that  are  ours,  as 
elected  instrument*  of  Thine  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pe  )ple. 

Bless,  we  pray  Tl.ee,  each  Senator,  the 
State  and  corLstituency  thus  represented. 
Grant  the  guidance  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to 
each  one,  that  he  may  serve  the  cause 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  In  our 
deliberations,  keep  us  from  the  petty,  the 


vindictive,  the  sectional.  Lead,  even 
through  us,  this  our  native  land.  We 
ask  it  in  Thy  name,  who  rulest  supreme 
over  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  Amen. 


THE-v  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  May 
29,  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  other  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Working  Capital  Funks, 
Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  working  cr. pital  funds  of  that  Depart- 
ment, dp.ted  June  30,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Extension  of  Period  in  Which  Certain 
Officers  Must  Be  Retired  or  Separate^* 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  In  which 
warrant  officers  who  have  twice  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion,  must  be  retired  or 
separated  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment   or  Motor   Vehicle   Safett   Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  District  of  Colitmbia 
A    letter    from    the    President,    Board    of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting  a    draft    of    proposed    legislation    to 
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amend  the  Motor  Vthlcle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  25,  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report     on     Administration     or     Foreign 

Agents     Registration     Act     or     1938,    as 

Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1957  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  Navy  Club  or  the  UNrm)  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  National 
Shlpswrlter,  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Rockford.  111.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  club,  dated 
April  30,  1958  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


latlng  to  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  A.  Grace  King,  postmaster  at  Allen- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
approval  of  the  postal  pay  bill;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  As.soclatlon  of  the  United  Slates, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  signed  by  Lllace  Reld 
Barnes,  president,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  2646)  to  limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  certain  cases;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tuble. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   148 
•Concurrent   resolution   memorializing   Con- 
gress to  remove  discriminatory  regulations 
as   they   apply   to  transportation   by   rail- 
roads In  order  that  this  vital  Industry  may 
maintain    Its    place    of    usefulness    to    the 
Nation   In  times  of  peace  and  war 
"Whereas  employment  by  the  railroads  of 
this  Nation  has  dropped  to  half  of  that  ex- 
perienced    during     the     1926  30    average     to 
such   an  extent  that  It   Is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  33  railroads  might  be  plunged  Into 
bankruptcy  In  1958  unless  effective  action  Is 
taken    to    remove    restrictive    governmental 
legislation    and     regulations    which     fall     to 
recognize    that    railroads   no    longer    enjoy    a 
monopoly:   and 

"Whereas  the  railroads  are  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  quick  and  relatively  Inex- 
pensive shipment  of  heavy  goods  and  ma- 
terials and  large  numbers  of  personnel  In 
times  of  emergency:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  State  xenate  (the  hoime 
of  representatives  concurring  therein).  That 
we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  re- 
move discriminations  egalnst  the  railroad 
Industry;  to  make  It  no  longer  necessary 
that  they  operate  with  heavy  deficits  threat- 
ening bankruptcy:  and  to  save  so  Important 
an  Industry  whose  Jobs,  whose  earnings,  and 
whose  usefulness  to  the  Nation  manifestly 
are  of  equal  necessity  both  In  times  of  peace 
and  war;  be  It  further 

'Reaolvcd.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Uiilted  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  respec- 
tive houses  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States   of   the   United  States." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
John  Ford  Baecher.  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md  ,  sub- 
mitting a  proposed  plan  for  tax  relief,  and 
so  forth:  to  the  Committee  on  B'inance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission 
on  Christian  Social  Action  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  favoring  an  ex- 
panded nonmllltary  program  of  mutual  aid 
and  programs  for  reciprocal  foreign  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Petitions  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
city  of  West  Covina,  Calif.,  and  vicinity,  re- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S.  39J8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  consolidate  the  Police  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
known  as  "the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.'  to  create  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." and  for  other  purp<3se8,"  approved  AprU 
1,  1942.  as  amended;  and 

S.  3929.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  MURRAY: 
S.  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tJ  proclaim  February  8-14.  1959,  as  Na- 
tional Children's  Dental  Health  Week,  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPEAL  AND  REDUCTION  OF  CER- 
TAIN EXCISE  TAXES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  .submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3799)  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  on  parts  and  accessories,  and  to  re- 
duce the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
trucks  and  buses  to  5  percent,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MUTUAL   SECURITY    ACT    OF    1958 — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXAIIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  two  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  so  I  may 
call  thorn  up  at  the  proper  time. 

The  first  amendment  reduces  the  au- 
thorization for  tlie  appropriation  for 
militai-y  assistance  and  defense  support 
by  $339  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  is 
$104  million  below  the  amount  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  cut  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  my  amendment 
concentrates  the  entire  reduction  in  the 
military-assistance  and  defense-support 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  established  repeatedly  that 
there  has  been  wholesale  waste  in  mili- 
tary foreign  aid  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  elsewhere.  The 
only  way  Congress  can  apply  pressure  to 


eliminate  this  waste  Is  by  a  reduction  In 
the  overall  appropriation.  I  think  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  stop  this  waste. 

If  adopted,  my  amendment  would 
constitute  a  directive  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  work  for  reduction  strictly  in 
the  military  field. 

In  his  Individual  views  filed  with  the 
committee  report  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  points  out  that  78  percent 
of  the  money  authorized  in  this  bill  la 
for  the  strengthening  of  military  estab- 
lishments. I  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  far  too  much.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  today 
the  principal  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  economic  one;  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  have  seized  upon  trade 
and  aid  as  weapons  in  the  cold  war.  and 
they  are  plying  them  effectively. 

Tlie  di^tinsul.^hed  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  also  emphasized  that — 

Sixteen  percent  of  this  year's  forel^  aid 
Is  in  loan  form  for  economic  develo;  ment. 
and  65  percent  Is  In  grant  form  for  military 
establishments  under  this  bill. 

Like  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  these 
proportions  reversed,  with  75  percent  In 
loans  and  25  percent  in  grants,  and  with 
economic  development  emphasized  over 
military  assistance.  I  believe  that 
money  which  has  to  be  repaid  will  be  not 
so  likely  to  be  squandered  in  waste  and 
graft. 

My  second  amendment  would  transfer 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
from  the  foreign-aid  budget  to  the  de- 
fen.se  budget. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
competence  and  experience  to  judge  the 
relative  importance  of  our  various  needs 
for  military  assistance  and  defense  sup- 
port. It  is  they  who  can  best  decide 
whether  a  dollar  Is  spent  better  in  equip- 
ping a  soldier  in  a  friendly  foreign  coun- 
try or  in  outfitting  one  of  our  own.  The 
principal  responsibility  for  such  determi- 
nations already  rest  with  the  Depart- 
ment; it  Is  a  responsibility  which  It 
cannot  and  does  not  want  to  avoid.  My 
amendment  would  place  that  responsi- 
bility clearly  where  it  belongs. 

The  major  argument  for  military  aid 
is  that  every  dollar  spent  on  it  brings 
full  value  or  more  in  defense.  If  this  is 
true,  control  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  military  leaders,  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  the  defense  merits 
of  the  program. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has 
requested  tliat  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  be  separated  from  for- 
eign aid,  and  has  made  clear  that  it 
would  do  so  again  if  there  were  a  chance 
of  Congressional  approval. 

Finally,  this  Is  the  fairest  and  most 
honest  way  to  present  to  the  taxpayer 
the  program  of  military  assistance  and 
defense  support.  If  it  is  for  defense  of 
America — and  it  is — it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  way,  not  as  foreign  aid,  which  it  is 
not. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  says: 

In  each  of  these  four  countries  (Korea. 
Taiwan.  Greece,  and  Turkey),  the  military 
assistance  program  (coupled  with  defense 
support)    enables    far   more   etrength    to   be 
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generated  than  If  the  same  number  of  doUaxs 
were  spent  on  American  forces.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  calculates  that  It  costs 
$3,515  a  year  to  maintain  an  American  soldier 
(pay,  allowances,  subsistence,  and  clothing). 
Comparable  figures  for  the  countries  men- 
tioned above  are  Korea.  $302;  Taiwan,  $147; 
Greece.  M24;   and   Turkey,  $240. 

There  it  is,  Mr.  President,  stated  In 
terms  of  American  defense,  as  it  should 
be,  in  a  way  that  the  American  people 
can  understand.  But  it  ought  to  be 
made  crystal  clear  by  taking  it  entirely 
out  of  the  foreign -aid  bill.  The  size  and 
cost  of  foreign  economic  aid  will  then  be 
segregated,  so  such  aid  can  be  judged  in 
Its  proper  cost  pei  spective  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Monday.  Ma.v  26,  I  submitted  three 
amendments,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  bar  Yugoslavia,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  E>ominican  Ri?public  from  any  kind 
of  aid  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.  Today.  I  submit  an  additional 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  giving 
of  any  aid  under  the  act  to  Cuba,  as 
weU. 

I  am  submitting  also  2  amend- 
ments which  ar'»  intended  simply  as 
technical  corrections  to  the  3  I  sub- 
mitted on  May  26.  One  of  these  bars 
aid  to  Saudi  Arabia;  the  second  does  the 
same  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  To- 
gether, they  make  it  possible  for  each 
of  these  amendments  to  stand  independ- 
ent of  the  others  Thus,  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  may  vote  to  deny  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  or  Cuba,  or  to  two  or  more 
of  them,  or  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  that  they  lie  on 
the  table,  so  that  I  may  call  them  up 
at  the  proper  time 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  tablo. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  EXCISE 
T.\XES 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  recent 
message  to  Congress  and  in  statements 
to  the  press  has  tji.ken  the  position  that 
a  general  tax  reduction  is  not  warranted 
at  this  time  as  an  antirecession  measure. 
The  President  continues  to  make  opti- 
mistic statements  concerning  the  im- 
mediate future  of  our  economy.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  at  his  press  conference 
last  Thursday:  "and  there  is  ground  to 
believe  that  the  worst  of  our  problems  are 
behind  us." 

As  I  understand  the  President's  posi- 
tion is  based  on  the  theory  that  tax  cuts 
are  not  needed  as  an  antirecession  meas- 
ure, because  in  his  view,  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  economic  situation  indi- 
cates that  the  economy  will  shortly  take 
a  turn  for  the  better. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  President 
that  a  general  tax  cut  is  not  warranted 
at  this  time.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  I  do  not  share  in  full 
measure  his  optimism  in  connection  with 


the  interpretation  of  current  economic 
indexes. 

While  I  agree  that  no  general  tax  re- 
duction is  now  warranted,  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  a  complete  status  quo  in 
the  field  of  taxation  is  necessarily  ap- 
propriate, desirable,  or  advisable.  In 
some  areas,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
excise  taxes,  adjustments  may  be  desir- 
able, both  from  the  standpoint  of  elimi- 
nating inequities  and  because  of  the 
impact  such  adjustments  would  have  up- 
on our  economy.  Some  of  the  excise 
taxes,  such  as  that  levied  upon  transp>or- 
tation,  directly  affect  the  cost  structure 
throughout  all  segments  of  industry  and 
agriculture.  To  the  extent  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
would  stimulate  the  sale  of  cars,  such 
would  provide  assistance  leading  directly 
to  more  Jobs  in  the  automotive  industry 
which,  as  all  of  us  realize,  is  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  current  recession,  and 
such  a  modification  would  almost  im- 
mediately be  helpful  to  the  steel  industry 
and  other  basic  industries  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  automobile 
industry  or  with  highway  transportation. 

We  also  realize  that  the  railroads  are 
sorely  pressed.  Railroads  are  basic  and 
vital  to  our  economy  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  Nation.  We  must  have  railroads, 
and  we  must  have  them  in  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  Trucks,  buses,  and 
airlines  are  also  necessary  to  our  eco- 
nomic  well-being. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  particular 
excise  taxes  by  way  of  illustration  only, 
and  not  as  indicating  any  preconceived 
conclusions  that  they  should  be  singled 
out  for  reduction,  although  I  favor  a 
reasonable  reduction  in  both.  I  would 
point  out  that  excise-tax  reduction 
would  have  a  much  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate effect  upon  business  activity 
than  would  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come-tax reduction.  Excise-tax  reduc- 
tion passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  price  reduction  may  stimulate 
an  increase  in  consumption  so  as  more 
nearly  to  utilize  our  production  capacity. 

I  believe  that  price  reductions  would 
be  a  wholesome  thing  for  the  economy 
at  this  time. 

In  the  instances  in  which  it  can  be 
shown  that  excise-tax  reduction  will  in- 
deed stimulate  business  activity,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  will  be  no  over- 
all loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 
Even  if  there  were  a  loss,  it  might  well 
be  made  up  to  the  Treasury  by  closing 
some  of  the  many  loopholes  and  in- 
stances of  tax  favoritism  in  the  present 
tax  law. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  study  quite  closely  the 
existing  excise-tax  structure,  and  that 
appropriate  adjustment  should  be  made 
in  the  light  of  the  economic  conditions 
which  exist  today. 


NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  cr.Il  attention  to  an  article  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  which  was  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers.  The  article  is  par- 
ticularly timely,  now  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  mutual-security  legislation.    Mr. 


Drummond  calls  attention  to  a  series  of 
articles  which  recently  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Monday,  May  26,  for 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

These  discussions  focus  attention  on 
new  stimuli  which  aflfect,  or  might  af- 
fect, otir  foreign  policy  and  further  our 
progress  toward  peace.  Briefly,  a  pro- 
p>osal  is  made  for  appointment,  by  the 
President,  of  a  Peoples'  Peace  Commis- 
sion composed  of  members  from  outside 
the  Government,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  thoughts  and  their  fresh  insights 
regarding  what  new  things  can  be  done 
to  refresh  our  foreign-policy  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORCCN   Policy:    SoMETHiNa    Needs    To    Bi 

Added 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

When  you  consider  the  massive,  costly, 
continuous  efforts  which  the  United  States 
has  been  making  to  Improve  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  better  living  standards  In  the 
world  and  compare  these  efforts  with  the 
mlnlscule  results  and  the  whole  series  of  In- 
creasingly disheartening  and  perilous  set- 
backs, there  Is  one  conclusion  which  seems 
almost  beyond  argument: 

Something  needs  to  be  added  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

Of  course.  It  isn't  wholly  accurate  to  put 
our  gains  and  losses  In  a  box  score  and  com- 
pare them  with  Moscow's,  but  surely  there  is 
some  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  facts  like 
these : 

Since  World  War  II  we  have,  through 
UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  mutual- 
security  program,  poured  some  $60  billion 
Into  the  Free  World  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  put  about  one-twentlcth  of  that  into  its 
foreign  aid.  The  results  have  been  dispro- 
portionate, to  say  the  least. 

We  Tised  our  Influence  to  bring  about  the 
Independence  of  Indonesia  and  the  present 
government  of  Indonesia  tends  to  look  upon 
us  as  an  enemy. 

We  shield  the  South  American  Republics 
from  war  and  conquest,  respect  their  Inde- 
pendence, do  much  to  help  their  economic 
progress— and  the  Vice  President  is  stoned  on 
a  good-will  trip. 

We  seek  to  befriend  the  Algerians  and  the 
Lebanese,  and  mobs  fire  USIA  libraries  in  Al- 
geria and  Lebanon. 

The  United  States — as  in  the  Philippines — 
Stands  for  the  liberation  and  defense  of  the 
newly  Independent  nations:  the  Soviet  Union 
suffocates  the  Independence  of  nearly  a 
dozen  formerly  free  countries — and  some 
prominent  neutralist  leaders  say  they  can  see 
little  to  choose  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  leadership. 

I'm  not  saying  that  we  have  done  wrong 
or  that  we  don't  need  to  do  more  of  the  same. 
Without  the  Marshall  plan,  Europe  would  be 
Communist  today.  Without  NATO  and 
SEATO  and  other  alliances  and  mutual-se- 
curity aid,  there  might  well  have  been  more 
Communist  military  aggression  than  in  Ko- 
rea and  Indochina. 

But  something  more  needs  to  be  added  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Admittedly,  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  see  this 
need  than  to  define  what  should  be  done. 
But  If  we  can  agree  that  something  more 
needs  to  be  added  to  American  foreign  policy, 
we  had  better  begin  to  do  something  about 
It — and  soon. 
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To  recognize  the  need  la  the  essential 
starting  point.  To  do  something  about  It  Is 
urgent. 

I  venture  to  urge  that  It  would  be  useful 
and  timely  for  President  Elsenhower  to  ap- 
point a  peoples"  peace  commission  of  re- 
spected and  qualified  citizens  outside  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  fresh  Impetus  to 
United  States  foreign  policy  thinking. 

Such  a  commission  could,  at  the  very  least, 
serve  three  valuable  purposes. 

It  could  generate  new  ideas  and  supple- 
ment the  thinking  of  Government  officials. 

It  could  examine  the  merit  of  proposing 
that  similar  peoples'  peace  commissions  be 
created  In  other  countries  to  put  the  cau.se 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  a  people-to-people 
as  well  as  on  a  government-to-goverument 
level. 

It  could  gfinerate  a  sense  of  public  partici- 
pation In  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  believe  me,  this  Is  going 
to  be  indispensable  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  to  spend  so 
much  for  defense  and  aid  with  so  few  posi- 
tive results  and  so  many  damaging  setbacks. 

In  a  continuing  series  of  editorials  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  newspaper 
of  deep  spiritual  conviction,  has  been  advo- 
cating this  course  of  action  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  making  a  constructive 
case  and  that  Its  voice  should  be  heeded. 

"The  surest,  most  hopeful  fact  in  the 
whole  troubled  international  picture  is  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  want  peace."  it 
points  out.  "Let  us  have  the  best  minds  of 
America  called  to  serve  on  a  peace  commis- 
sion here  In  America,  and  Invite  other  world 
powers  to  Join  us  in  a  peoples'  level,  un- 
remitting search  for  peace  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  understanding  and  brotherhood." 

This  may  well  be  the  something  new 
which  needs  to  be  added  to  American  foreign 
policy — or  a  good  way  to  find  It. 


A  LAWYERS  DUTY— TO  THE  COURTS 
OR  TO  HIS  COUNTRY  AND  TO  HIS 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20.  1948.  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bloch. 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  an  eminent  Georgia 
attorney,  addressed  the  Lawyers  Club 
of  Atlanta  on  the  subject  A  Lawyer's 
Duty — To  the  Courts  or  to  His  Country 
and  to  His  People. 

Mr.  Bloch  is  one  of  GeorRia's  most  out- 
standing citizens  and  respected  leaders. 
During  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  Georgia,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Council  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  constitutional  law. 
and  is  the  author  of  the  recent  and  widely 
acclaimed  book  States'  Rights — The  Law 
of  the  Land. 

Mr.  Bloch's  address  is  a  scholarly  and 
thoroughly  documented  treatment  of  the 
obligations  of  attorneys  as  officers  of  the 
court,  and  is  a  reasoned  and  convincing 
defense  of  the  right  of  attorneys  to  speak 
out  in  defense  of  constitutional  principle, 
as  opposed  to  judicial  usurpation. 

In  view  of  the  present  concern  over  the 
usurped  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  the  giver,  rather  than 
the  interpreter,  of  the  law.  I  consider 
Mr.  Bloch's  conclusions  to  be  most  timely 
and  illuminating;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
densed version  of  them  which  appeared 
in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Lawyers 
Club  of  Atlanta,  dated  May  8.  1958.  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Lawyer's  Dtttt — To  th»  Cotthts  ok  to  Hia 

COUNTBT  AND  TO  HiS  PEOPLE 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  In  Atlanta,  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

One  morning  (February  21)  I  read  in 
your  morning  paper  an  editorial.  It  was 
entitled  "Our  Laws,  Courts  Must  Be  Up- 
held. " 

Part  of  It  was: 

"The  United  States  Is  a  Nation  of  law. 
This  new.spiipcr,  which  stands  by  the  law 
and  the  courts,  regrets  the  sometimes  un- 
bridled criticism  of  our  courts  by  some  ex- 
tremists. They  do  not  represent  the  voice 
of  the  thinking  people,  who  know  that 
we  will  have  either  law  or  anarchy.  In 
this  connection.  If  the  ABA  meml>ers  will 
pardon  us  we  advance  the  opinion  that  the 
bar  itself  perhaps  has  been  derelict  in  Its 
duty,  ofncially  and  Individually,  In  not 
standing  forthright  in  defense  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  and  all  lesser  courts.  Our 
courts  have  been  subject  to  irresponsible 
abuse,  to  ridiculous  and  un-American  snip- 
ing by  fanatics  who  charge  Communist  In- 
fluence. Each  lawyer,  as  we  understand  It, 
Is  an  officer  of  the  courts.  We  expect  a 
stronger  defense  from  the  legal  profession. 
It  is  necessary  that  all  of  us  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  law." 

After  I  read  it,  I  embarked  on  a  lonp  air- 
plane trip.  As  I  flew  from  Atlanta  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex..  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  I 
thought — I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Georgia  on  July  8,  1914.     I  took  an  oath: 

"I  swear  that  I  will  Justly  and  uprightly 
demean  myself,  according  to  the  laws,  as  an 
attorney,  counselor  and  solicitor,  and  that 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.     So  help  me  God." 

A  year  later  I  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia.  I 
took  a  similar  oath.  On  December  18.  1918. 
I  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  took 
a  similar  oath. 

Under  those  oaths,  am  I  "derelict  In  my 
duty"  If  I  do  not  stand  "forthright  In  de- 
fense of  our  Supreme  Court  and  all  lesser 
courts"? 

Am  I  "demeaning  myself  Justly  and  up- 
rightly "  If  I  do  not  stand  forthright  in  de- 
fense of  our  Supreme  Court? 

What   Is  my  duty   to  the  courts? 

What  is  my  duly  to  my  country  and  my 
people,  who  may  be  looking  to  me  for  guid- 
ance and  advice? 

Those  are  questions  which  do  not  concern 
me  alone.  They  concern  all  lawyers  who  are 
conscientious  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Knowing  what  I  do  about  American  his- 
tory and  legal  history  of  the  past  20  years. 
must  I  stand  forthright  In  defense  of  our 
Supreme  Coixrt? 

Or.  Is  It  my  patriotic  duty  to  my  country, 
my  friends  who  are  not  lawyers,  to  sound  a 
warning,  und  continue  to  sound  warnings  as 
to  the  danger  which  Is  about  to  encompa.>i8 
us,   and   destroy   constitutional   government? 


I  do  not  propose  to  engage  In  unbridled 
criticism. 

I  am  not  an  extremist. 

I  do  not  propose  to  subject  anyone  to  Irre- 
sponsible abuse,  to  ridiculous  and  un-Amer- 
ican sniping. 

I  am  not  a  fanatic,  and  do  not  charge  Com- 
munist  influence. 

I  do  propose  to  state  facts  to  you.  facts 
gleaned  from  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  from  the  opinions  of  Justices  who 
dissented. 

Then,  on  the  basis  of  those  facts,  let  us 
each  answer  for  himself  the  questions :  _ 

Do  I.  as  an  American  lawyer,  have  b  duty     sentlng    opinion 
to  stand  forthright  in  defense  of  our  Supreme      vlgoruualy. 


Court,  whatever  a  majority  of  Its  members 
sitting  at  a  particular  time  may  do  or  say.  or 
Is  not  my  greater  duty  as  a  lawyer,  sup- 
posedly trained  and  educated,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  I— but  the 
Supreme  Court — which  has  been  derelict  In 

Its  duty? 

Have  not  the  people  of  our  State  and  our 
country  the  right  tu  expect  from  the  lawyers 
of  this  country  guidance  and  advice  when 
any  one  of  the  branches  of  our  Government — 
executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial— is  derelict 
In  Ua  duty,  and  la  exceeding  Its  constltu- 
llonal  powers  and  functions? 

If  lawyers,  trained  In  the  law,  do  not  warn 
the  people  who  are  untrained,  there  will  be 
a  gradual  but  certain  erosion  of  our  very 
form  of  Government. 

What  are  those  facts? 

Up  to  nbout  35  years  ago,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  treated  as  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  It  stood  as  the  guiding 
light  of  American  law  Low  schools  taught 
obedience  to  the  Constitution,  not  tricky 
avoidance  and  supplanting  of  it. 

The  lawyers  of  that  day  did  not  seek  to 
overturn  established  precedents  merely  be- 
cause different  Judges  occupied  the  bench. 
The  Judges  would  not  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  them  If  they  had.  Firmly  and 
sternly  they  would  have  been  told.  "The 
question  which  you  seek  to  relltlgate  has 
been  settled  by  a  decision  of  this  court" 
(e   %  Gong  Lum  \  Rice  ) . 

In  1895.  an  Income  tax  statute  enacted 
by  the  Congrera  was  by  a  divided  Court  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  The  personnel  ct 
the  Court  frequently  changed  after  that  but 
no  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Court  re- 
verse Itself  because,  forsooth,  those  who 
wanted  an  Income  tax  were  becoming  more 
numerous.  Instead,  though  It  took  time, 
the  Constitution  was  amended  as  provided 
by  that  Constitution.  Constitutionally.  18 
years  after  the  1895  decision,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  levy  an  Income  tax  became  a 
part    of    our    governmental    system. 

In  1874.  the  Court  decided  that  despite 
the  14th  amendment,  a  State  could  deprive 
women  of  the  right  to  vote.  Judges  came 
and  Judges  went,  but  the  Constitution  as 
thus  construed  remained  the  law  of  the  land 
until  It  was  legally  amended  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  19th  amendment.  46  years  later. 

In  1920.  the  liquor  prohibition  amendment, 
the  18th.  was  adopted.  It  was  declared 
validly  adopted  Though  It  became  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  It  remained  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  until  repealed  by  the  aist 
amendment  In  1933. 

Then  there  arose  a  cult  who  taught  and 
were  taught  not  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution, but  avoidance  of  it.  It  became 
smart  to  teach  and  learn  how  to  evade  and 
overturn  settled  constitutional  doctrines. 

Their  first  major  accomplishment  was  to 
persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold,  or 
rather,  to  ascume  that  because  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  1st  amendment  became 
applicable  to  actions  by  the  Individual 
States.  That  theory  had  been  firmly  re- 
jected by  the  Court  as  far  back  as  1883. 
(Hurtado  v  California^  .  and  again  in  Max- 
uell  V  Dow  (176  U  S  681).  In  the  ScotU- 
boro  case  (19321  It  was  revived.  And.  then, 
the  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  there 
were  compelling  considerations  which  re- 
quired a  diJTcreut  rule  from  that  announced 
60  years  betore. 

Justices  Pierce,  Butler,  and  McReynoIds 
did  not  consider  themselves  derelict  In  their 
duty  to  their  brethren  of  the  bench  when 
they  denominated  the  action  of  the  Court 
as  "an  extension  of  Federal  authority  Into 
a  field  hitherto  occupied  exclusively  by  th« 
several  States." 

This    cult— these    "smart    alecks    of    the 
la«'" — met  with  such  success  In  having  estab- 
lished   precedents    set    aside    that    In    1943, 
Justices  RoberU  and  Frankfurter  tn  a  dls- 
(321    U.   8.    113)    protested 


They  were  not  extremists.  They  were  not 
derelict  In  their  du'.y.  they  were  not  engag- 
ing In  irresponsible  abuse  when  they  said: 
"The  evil  resiUilng  from  overruling  earlier 
con.sldered  decisions  must  be  evident.  In  the 
present  case,  the  court  below  naturally  felt 
bound  to  follow  and  apply  the  law  as  clearly 
announced  by  this  Court.  If  litigants  and 
lower  Federal  courts  are  not  to  do  so.  the  law 
becomes  not  a  chart  to  govern  conduct  but  a 
game  of  chance:  Instead  of  settling  rlRhts  and 
liabilities,  it  unsettles  them.  C(junsel  and 
parties  will  bring  and  prosecute  actions  in  the 
teeth  of  the  decisions  that  such  actions  are 
not  maintainable  on  the  not  Improbable 
chance  that  the  asst.'rted  rule  will  be  thrown 
oveiboard.  Defendants  will  not  know 
whether  to  litigate  or  to  settle  for  they  will 
have  no  assurance  that  a  declared  rule  will 
be  followed.  But  the  more  deplorable  con- 
st quences  will  Inevitably  be  that  the  aUniln- 
Istiatlon  of  Justice  will  fall  Into  disrepute. 
Respect  for  tribunals  miist  fall  when  the  bar 
and  the  public  come  to  understand  that 
nothing  that  has  been  said  In  a  prior  adjudi- 
cation has  force  in  a  current  controversy. 
The  tendency  to  disregard  precedents  In  the 
decision  of  cases  like  tlie  present  has  be- 
come so  strong  in  this  Court  of  late  as.  In 
my  view,  to  shake  confidence  In  the  con- 
sistency of  decision  and  leave  the  courts  be- 
low on  an  uncharted  sea  of  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty without  any  confidence  that  what  was 
said  yesterday  will  hold  good  tomorrow,  un- 
less indeed  a  modern  Instance  grows  into  a 
custom  of  members  of  this  Court  to  make 
public  announcement  of  a  change  of  views 
and  to  Indicate  that  they  will  change  their 
votes  on  the  same  question  when  another 
case  comes  before  the  Court." 

This  Is  firm  language.  It  Is  har^h  criti- 
cism. But  It  la  not  Irresponsible  abu&e  it  is 
not  ridiculous  and  un-American  sniping  by 
fanatics.  It  Is  the  solemn  warning  of  a  great 
American  Jurist  to  the  American  bar  and  the 
American  people.  It  was  language  that  was 
much  quoted  but  little  heeded. 

The  same  Justice  felt  constrained  to  warn 
again  3  months  later.  Without  one  word  of 
the  14th  amendment  having  been  changed, 
without  one  word  of  the  statutes  of  Texas  reg- 
ulating primaries  having  been  changed,  the 
Court  completely  reversed  Itself  as  to  Ne^jroes' 
right  to  vote  In  Texas  primaries.  The  Court 
had  in  1935  held  that  these  Texas  statutes 
did  not  violate  the  Negroes'  constitutional 
rights.  Now.  9  years  later,  the  decision  was 
uprooted,  a  few  months  before  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1944. 

Justice  Roberts  certainly  had  no  demagogic 
tendencies. 

Dissenting  alone,  solemnly  he  worded: 
"It  is  regrettable  that  in  an  era  marked  by 
dovibt  and  confusion,  an  era  who-se  greatest 
need  is  steadfastness  of  thought  and  purpose, 
this  Court,  which  has  been  looked  to  as  ex- 
hibiting consistency  In  adjudication,  and  a 
steadiness  which  would  hold  the  balance  even 
In  the  face  of  temporary  ebbs  and  flows  of 
opinion,  should  now  Itself  become  the  breeder 
of  fresh  doubt  and  confusion  In  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  Rtablllty  of  our  Institutions." 

In  1948.  another  election  year,  there  came 
before  the  Court  a  case  which  even  now 
Stands  out  as  a  beacon  light  warnlnj;  the 
American  public  of  what  may  be  coming. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  in  1926  (271 
D.  S.  323 1  held  that  restrictive  covenants 
based  on  race  or  color  alone  do  not  violate 
any  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. But.  said  the  Court,  or  rather.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  and  five  associates,  that  when 
and  If  a  State  court  enforces  such  contracts 
by  Injunctive  process  that  State  action  con- 
travenes the  amendment.  Tliere  was  no  dis- 
sent here,  but  three  Justices  did  not  par- 
ticipate. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  question  arose: 
Can  such  a  restrictive  covenant  be  enforced 
at  law  by  a  suit  for  damages  against  a  co- 
covenantor  who  broke   the  covenant?     The 


Supreme  Court,  or  rather,  six  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  held  that  it  could  not. 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  who  had  written  the 
1948  opinion,  dissented.  I  believe  he  thought 
he  was  doing  his  duty  when  he  said: 

"Since  we  must  rest  our  decision  on  the 
Constitution  alone,  we  must  set  aside  pre- 
dilections on  social  policy,  and  adhere  to 
the  settled  rules  which  restrict  the  exercise 
of  our  power  of  Judicial  review,  remembering 
that  the  only  rettralnt  upon  this  power  Is 
our   ov.n   sense   of   self-restraint." 

That  solemn  admonition  was  delivered 
June  15.  1953.  Broun  v.  Topcka  and  the 
other  segregation  cases  had  been  argued. 
One  week  before.  June  8.  1953.  the  Court  had 
ordered  tlie  cases  re.stored  to  the  docket  and 
assigned  for  reargument  the  following  Oc- 
tober ( 1953 ) .  Counsel  were  invited  to  discuss 
particularly  several  questions,  the  first  of 
which  was: 

"What  evidence  Is  there  that  the  Congress 
which  submitted  and  the  State  legislatures 
and  conventions  which  ratified  the  14th 
amendment  contemplated  or  did  not  con- 
template, understood  or  did  not  understand, 
that  It  would  abolish  segregation  in  public 
schools?" 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  was  not  destined  to 
live  to  hear  the  answer  to  that  question,  or 
to  decide  the  legal  effect  of  the  answer.  He 
died  suddenly  September  8,  1953.  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  was  given  a  recess  appointment 
and  t<X3k  office  October  5,  1953.  The  segre- 
gation cases  were  argued  in  December  and 
decided  May  17,  1954.  They  were  argued 
before  and  decided  by  a  Court  composed  of 
Chief  Justice  Wnrren.  of  California;  and 
AsFoclate  Justices  Black,  of  Alabama;  Reed, 
of  Kentucky:  Frankfurter,  of  Massachu.setts; 
Douglas,  of  Connecticut;  Jackson,  of  New 
York;  Burton,  of  Ohio;  Clark,  of  Texas,  and 
Minton.  of  Indiana. 

The  answers  to  the  quef^tlon  which  had 
been  propounded  by  the  Court  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  showed  beyond  a  doubt 
tiiat  the  Congress  which  submitted  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  contemplate  or  under- 
stand that  It  would  abolish  segregation  in 
public  schools. 

These  answers  were  Ignored. 

The  answers  also  demonstrated  that  by 
decisions  of  their  courts  of  last  resort  ren- 
dered soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  States  of  California.  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  In  unmistakable 
terms  showed  that  they  did  not  understand 
or  contemplate  that  the  14th  amendment 
would  abolish  segregation  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  beyond  under.'^tandlng  that  this  deci- 
sion of  May  17.  1964.  should  have  been  unan- 
imous. One  cannot  but  wonder :  What  would 
have  been  the  result  had  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son lived:  Had  he  foreseen  the  result  and 
did  he  dread  having  to  write  another  bitter 
difsent  as  he  had  in  the  restrictive  covenaL.t 
case  of  1953?  Or  was  It  his  hope  that  he 
could  prevent  the  chaos  and  confusion  which 
have  ensued  from  the  decision  handed  down 
JUEt   8    months   after   his   death? 

Only  the  Associate  Justices  who  survive 
know  the  answer. 

Am  I — are  you — to  stand  forthright  In  de- 
fense   of   that  decision? 

Is  it  Irresponsible  abuse,  is  it  ridiculous  and 
uii-Amcrican  sniping,  when  we  say  that  tl.e 
Supreme  Court  in  rendering  it  swept  aside 
doctrines  of  American  constitutional  law  es- 
tabll.ehed  for  over  a  century,  and  substituted 
therefor  Jurisprudence  based  on  the  doctrines 
of  Swedish  psychologists? 

Is  it  irresponsible  abuse  for  me  to  say 
that  that  decision  carried  almost  to  the  ulti- 
mate doubt  and  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  stability  of  our  Institutions? 

I  say  almost  to  the  ultimate  for  I  want 
to  bring  to  you  now  expressions  from  Justices, 
Judges,  and  lawyers  demonstrating  that  since 
May  17,  1954,  that  doubt  and  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  stability  of  our 


Institutions  has  from  year  to  year,  from 
month  to  month,  almost  from  day  to  day, 
increased. 

In  the  school  segregation  cases.  Justice 
Frankfurter  had  forgotten  the  fine  senti- 
ments he  expressed  in  the  West  Virciiiia  flag 
salute  case  a  few  years  before.  There  (319 
U.  S.  642)    he   had  said: 

"One  who  belongs  to  the  most  vilified  and 
persecuted  minority  in  history  Is  not  likely 
to  be  insensible  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  Were  my  personal  at- 
titude relevant  I  would  wholeheartedly  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  general  libertarian 
views  in  the  Court's  opinion;  representing 
as  they  do  the  thought  and  action  of  a  life- 
time. Eut  as  Judges  we  are  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  We 
owe  equal  attachment  to  the  Constitution 
and  are  ecmally  bound  by  our  judicial  obli- 
gations whether  we  derive  otir  citizenship 
from  the  earliest  or  the  latest  immigrants  to 
these  shores.  As  a  member  of  this  Court.  I 
am  not  Justified  in  writing  my  private  no- 
tions of  policy  Into  the  Constitution,  no 
matter  how  deeply  I  may  cherish  them  or 
how  mischievous  I  may  deem  their 
disregard." 

He  was  to  overlook  these  lofty  senti- 
ments n>iiny  more  times  after  their  utter- 
ance. 

Just  a  couple  of  years  after  the  school 
segregation  cases,  he  Joined  with  Justices 
Clark.  Black.  Douglas,  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  holding  that  New  York  could 
not  discharge  a  professor  In  one  of  her  col- 
leges who  had  utilized  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  to  avoid  answering  a 
question  relating  to  his  official  conduct. 
(350  U.  S.  551 — Slochower.)  The  other  four 
Justices  criticized  that  holding.  Justice 
Reed  started  his  dissent  with  this  criti- 
cism.     the    Cotu-t    (sic)    strikes    deep 

into  the  authority  of  New  York  to  protect 
its  local  governmental  Institutions  from  in- 
fluences of  officials  whose  conduct  does  not 
meet  the  declared  State  standards  for  em- 
ployment." 

Justice  Harlan  criticized  thus:  "I  think 
that  a  State  may  Justifiably  consider  that 
teachers  who  refuse  to  answer  questions 
concerning  their  official  conduct  are  no 
longer  qualified  for  public  school  teaching, 
on  the  ground  that  their  refusal  to  answer 
Jeopardizes  the  confidence  that  the  public 
should  have  in  its  school  system." 

About  the  same  time.  Justice  Frankfurter 
Joined  with  the  same  four  plus  Justice  Har- 
lan (350  U.  S.)  in  holding  In  the  now  fa- 
mous Nelson  case  that  the  Smith  Act  super- 
seded the  Pennsylvania  Sedition  Act.  and 
prevented  Pennsylvania  from  enforcing  her 
State  statute  against  a  person  charged  With 
acts  of  sedition  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Vehement  has  been  the  criticism  of  this 
Nelson  case.  The  first  criticlsn>  was  in  Jus- 
tice Reed's  dissent.  He  logically  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Smith  Act  ap- 
pears in  that  title  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  codifies  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 
A  section  of  that  title  Is:  "Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  held  to  take  away  or  Impair 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  laws  thereof." 

"That  declaration,"  he  said,  "springs 
from  the  Federal  character  of  our  Nation. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  maintenance  of 
order  and  fairness  rests  primarily  with  the 
States  •  •  •.  The  majority's  position  in  this 
case  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  clear 
authorization  of  Congress." 

Now  let's  go  back  to  the  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 21 — and  quote  from  It  again: 

"Otxr  courts  have  been  subject  to  Irre- 
sponsible abuse,  to  ridiculous  and  un- 
American  sniping  by  fanatics  who  charge 
Communist  Influence." 

I  have  not  engaged  In  irresponsible  abuse. 
I  am  not  a  fanatic.  I  have  not  engaged  in 
ridiculous  and  un-American  sniping.    I  have 
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not  charged  Communist  Influence.     I  have 
discussed  with  you  some  cases. 

There  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  today  a 
bill  by  Senator  Jennkr.  of  Indiana,  seeking 
not  to  stand  forthright  In  defense  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  decisions  In  the 
Slochower  case,  the  Nelson  case,  and  sim- 
ilar cases,  but  to  see  to  It  that  such  decisions 
cannot  be  repeated,  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of   Jvirisdictlon  In   those   fields. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  Jenner  bill  Is 
th;\t  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  strongest  voice  which  has  yet  been 
sounded  warning  us  of  this  Judicial  oli- 
garchy, this  superlegL^lature,  this  s\iperbcard 
of  bar  examiners,  is  that  of  Judge  Learned 
Hand. 

In  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  March 
7  is  an  article  with  reference  to  his  recent 
lectures  at  Harvard  Law  School  demonstrat- 
ing that  It  Is  no  part  of  a  lawyer's  duty  to 
stand  forthright  In  the  defense  of  any  court 
which  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Hand  demonstrated,  too,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  has  not  only  pro- 
ceeded to  Impose  Its  own  views  of  what  Is 
wise  or  unwise  leglstution.  Irrespective  of 
constitutional  powers,  but  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied hostile  rules  where  property  is  Involved 
and  softer  rules  where  liberty  Ls  at  Issue. 

You  lawyers  who  have  to  read,  study,  and 
try  to  apply  Supreme  Court  decisions,  know 
In  advance,  when  you  pick  up  one  involving 
employer  and  employee  or  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Just  where  four  of  the  Justices  will  be 
alined.  Cases  before  the  Court  are  meas- 
ured by  this  group  not  by  the  yardstick. 
"Does  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  under 
review  square  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  as  they  are  written?"  but  by  the  yard- 
stick, "Docs  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
under  review  meet  our  views  of  what  Is  right 
and  wrong?" 

Do  you  think  that  It  Is  your  duty  to  stand 
forthright  behind  svich  decisions,  and  so  let 
five  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  supersede  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  our  elected 
Congress? 

You  may  think  that  to  be  your  duty. 

I  do  not  conceive  It  to  be  mine. 

On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
lawyer  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of 
Georgia,  to  warn  those  who  are  not  trained 
In  the  law  of  what  is  happening  to  them. 

In  so  doing,  I  Join  with  Judge  Hand  when 
he  says:  "For  myself  It  would  be  most  Irk- 
some to  be  ruled  by  a  bevy  of  platonlc  guard- 
ians." 


PROGRAM  OP  CEREMONIES  AT  IN- 
TERMENT OF  THE  UNKNOWNS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  KOREAN 
WAR 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday  afternoon,  in 
beautiful  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  re- 
mains of  a  soldier  of  World  War  II  and 
one  from  the  Korean  war  were  laid  to 
rest.  The  services  were  as  dignified  and 
impressive  as  it  was  possible  for  a  grate- 
ful nation  to  make  them. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  program  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
Warl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  of  the  ceremonies 
on  last  Friday  afternoon  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Funeral    Service    roR    thi:    Unknowns    or 

World  War  II  and  Korea.  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater.   Arlington    National    Ckmete«t, 

May  30.  1958.  3  P.  M. 

program 

The  National  Anthem:  Francis  Scott  Key. 
United  States  Marine  Band.  MaJ  Albert 
Schoepper.  director. 

Invocation:  Chaplain  (MaJ.  Gen  )  Patrick 
J.  Ryan.  Chief  of  Chaplaiu.s.  United  States 
Army. 

Trumpet  call:  "Attention"  (sounded  three 
times) . 

(Two  minutes  of  silence.) 

America  the  Beautiful:  Samuel  A.  Ward 
(music).  Katherine  Lee  Bates  (lyrics),  the 
audience. 

Address  and  presentation  of  Medals  of 
Honor:  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

On  Bended  Knee:  Anonymous.  United 
States  Army  chorus.  Capt.  Samuel  Loboda. 
director. 

Psalm  of  the  Day  (Psalm  145)  :  Chaplain 
(Lt.  Col.)  Philip  Plncus.  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Tru-enty-thlrd  Psalm:  Albert  Hay  Malotte 
(music).  M.  Sgt.  William  D.  Jones,  United 
States  Marine  Band. 

Scripture  lesson  (John  14)  :  Chaplain 
(MaJ.  Gen.)  Charles  I.  Carpenter.  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  United  States  Air  Force. 

Dirge  for  Two  Veteran*:  Walt  Whitman, 
United  States  Army  chorus,  Capt.  Samuel 
Loboda  (music). 

Benediction:  Chaplain  (Rear  Adm  )  Ed- 
WiUd  B.  Harp.  Chief  of  Chaplains.  United 
States  Navy. 

Postlude:   United  States  Marine  Band. 

AMERICA  THE  BEAHTinn. 

Oh.  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountains  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain. 
America!      Anicrlca! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Oh.  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife. 
Wi>o  more  than  self  their  country   love 

And  mercy  more  than  life. 
America!      America! 

God  slied  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  gixid  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

on  bended  knee 

Father  God. 
We  bow  on  bended  knee. 
Thankful  for  the  blessings  of  the  free. 
May  we  always  true  and  faithful  tM 
To  tlie  author  of  our  Uberty. 

O  God, 
We  pray  that  Thou  w^ilt  light  the  way. 
Oh.  give  us  stren^h  and  courage  day  by  day. 
M.iy  we  ov.rn  tiic  right  for  all  to  be  free. 
For  now  and  always,  for  eternity. 

Amen. 

DIRGK    FOR   TWO    VETER.AN3 

The  last  sunbeam 

Lightly  falls  from  the  flnlsh'd  Sabbath 

On  the  pavement  here,  and  there  beyond  it  Is 

looking, 
Down  a  new-made  double  grave. 
Lo.  the  moon  ascending. 
Up  from  the  east  the  silvery  round  moon. 
Ghastly,  phantom  moon. 
Immense  and  silent  moon. 
I  see  a  sad  procession. 
And  I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  full-key  d 

bugles, 
AH  the  channels  of  the  city  streets  they'r* 

flooding. 
As  with  voices  and  with  tears. 


X  hear  the  great  drums  pounding. 

And  the  small  drums  steady  whirring. 

And    every    blow    of    the    great    convulsive 

drums. 
Strikes  me  through  and  through. 
In  the  flerce  assault  they  fell. 
Two  veterans  drop  tr>gether. 
And  the  double  grave  awaiu  them. 
Now  nearer  blow  the  bugles. 
And  the  drums  strike  more  convulsive. 
And  the  daylight  o  er  the  pavement  quite  luu 

faded. 
O  strong  dead-march,  you  please  me! 
O  moon  immense  with  your  silvery  face,  yoa 

soothe  me! 
O  my  soldiers  twain!     O  my  veterans  passing 

to  burial' 
What  I  have  1  also  give  you. 
The  mo<m  give  you  light. 
And    the    bugles    and    the   drums    give   you 

music, 
And   my  heart,  O  my  soldiers,  my  veterans. 
My  heart  gives  you  love. 

"KNOWN  BUT  TO  OOO" 

Two  American  unknown  have  come  bom*. 

The  two  servicemen  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  returned  to  the  United  States  to  take 
their  places  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
beslds  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  I. 

Each  of  the  Unknowns  was  selected  In 
simple  ceremonies  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Unknown  of  World  War 
II  was  chosen  aboard  the  U  S  8.  Canberra 
on  the  Virginia  Capes  on  May  2«  from 
among  two  candidate  Unknowns  represent- 
ing the  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-PaclOc 
phase  of  that  war.  The  Korean  War  Un- 
known was  selected  from  among  four  candi- 
date Unknowns  interred  In  Hawaii. 

On  May  27,  the  Unknowns  arrived  at  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Washington  aboard 
the  U  S  S  Blandy  with  the  U.  8.  CO.  C. 
Ingham  as  escort. 

On  Wednc-^day  morning.  May  28.  the  Un- 
knowns were  carried  down  the  gangway  aft«r 
their  last  sea  voyage,  and  were  met  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Government  and  mili- 
tary leaders. 

At  the  ceremony  welcoming  the  Unknowns 
returning  to  their  native  land,  honors  were 
rendered  by  four  ruffles  and  flourishes  and 
a  reverential  hymn.  When  the  Unknowns 
had  been  placed  In  the  hearses  and  as  the 
escort  proceeded  to  tlie  United  States  Capi- 
tol, a  21-gun  salute  was  flred. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Capitol,  the  Unknowns 
were  borne  Into  the  rotunda  and  placed  on 
Identical  cutafalquea  wbere  they  laid  In  state 
for  2  diiy.s.  Attending  this  ceremony  were 
United  States  and  foreign  government 
representatives. 

During  the  lylng-ln-state  period,  citizens 
of  every  walk  of  life  and  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  viewed  the  caskets. 
Many  paid  homage  with  fl>ral  tributes.  Dur- 
ing iliis  period,  the  positions  of  the  Un- 
knowns were  changed  so  that  both  would 
rest  on  the  catafalque  which  has  borne  the 
remains  of  all  who  have  laid  In  state  In  the 
rotunda  since  Abrah.am   Lincoln. 

Concluding  the  lylng-ln-state  was  the  pre- 
sentjitlon  of  floral  wreatlis  and  other  decora- 
tions by  officials  of  veterans,  patriotic,  and 

civil    organizations   ending   at    noon,   Friday, 
M'\y  30. 

The  Unknowns  were  then  borne  from  the 
Capitol  rotunda  and  placed  on  the  caissons 
for  the  main  funeral  procession  to  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  A  battery  of  artUlery, 
located  at  the  WashiuKton  Monument, 
started  firing  every  minute  t>eglnnlng  with 
the  movement  of  the  Unknowns  from  the 
rotunda  and  will  continue  firing  until  the 
final  21-gun  salute  during  the  Interment 
service. 

Thousands  of  the  Nation's  citizens  lined 
the  thoroughfares  as  the  solemn  procession 
passed  between  them— the  caskets  resting 
on  caissons  drawn  by  matching  teams  of  gray 
horses. 


Gathered  tn  the  amphitheater  are  the 
country's  leading  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers, representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
veteran,  patriotic,  and  civic  organizations, 
and  private  citizens. 

Chaplains  of  the  military  services  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  funeral  service,  climaxed  by 
the  presentation  of  this  Nation's  highest 
award — tl»e  Medal  of  Honor — to  each  Un- 
known. 

Following  the  funeral  serv'lce.  the  ca(«kets 
will  be  carried  to  the  two  crypts  prepared  for 
them  adjoining  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

As  the  stillness  of  the  afternoon  Is  shat- 
tered by  a  21-gun  salute,  three  rifle  volleys 
and  a  lonely  "Taps"  by  the  bugler,  the  Un- 
knowns will  become  a  part  of  the  land  for 
which  they  had  valiantly  fought. 

With  their  Interment,  the  country's  shrine 
t<5  her  military  dead  will  become  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Friday  last  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  inspiring 
services  which  were  held  in  honor  of 
our  unknown  dead  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  and  the  emplacement 
of  two  more  caskets  of  Unknown  Sol- 
diers in  Arlington  Cemetery  beside  the 
Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  I. 

The  whole  Nation,  led  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  paid  the  last 
tribute.  Those  of  us  who  were  present 
and  participated  were  deeply  moved,  and 
we  felt  rededicated  to  the  great  cause 
for  which  these  boys  of  ours  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RAISE  CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIP- 
TION 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  New  York  Times  mapazine  of  last 
Sunday,  June  1.  there  appears  a  most 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  David  Sar- 
noff,  chairman  of  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  describinR  the  piogiam 
sponsored  by  this  foundation  for  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  rai.se  political  elec- 
tion funds  through  .small  contributions 
from  millions  of  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  Sarnoff's  article  contains  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  problems  of  campaign 
financing  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  magnitude  to 
which  it  has  grown  since  the  expenses 
of  television  time  have  been  added  to 
the  already  heavy  needs  of  effective  cam- 
paicninR. 

The  article  cites  the  estimate  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Heard,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  that  the  1956 
campaiRn  probably  cost  a  total  of  close 
to  S200  million,  and  the  estimate  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Douglas  1 — who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  battle  against  the  undue  role  of 
money  in  politics— that  the  minimum 
campaign  costs  for  a  senatorial  race  in 
a  contested  election  range  from  S150  - 
000  to  $200,000.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the.se  figures  will  be  dwarfed  in  the  1960 
elections,  and  this  fact  of  the  evcr-grow- 
ins  size  of  necessary  campaign  costs  in 
Itself  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem  of  campaign   financing. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation 
is  addressing  itself  to  the  second  aspect 
of  the  problem — the  question  of  where 


this  money  comes  from,  and  why.  Mr. 
Sarncff  s  article  quotes  Mr.  Oliver  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Aldrich  Blake  in  How  To 
Get  Into  Politics  as  saying  that  cam- 
paign funds  are  made  up  of:  Coppers — 
from  the  general  public,  plus  nickels — 
from  the  candidate's  personal  friends; 
plus  silver — from  persons  who  hate  the 
opEKJsition  and  want  some  kind  of  re- 
venge; plus  gold — from  persons  who 
want  something  from  the  winner. 

The  gold  Is  naturally  the  most  Important. 
Political  scientists  estimate  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  money  raised  in  Federal 
election  campaigns  is  contributed  by  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population. 

The  potential  evils  inherent  in  this  sys- 
tem of  financing  of  elections  require  no 
explanation  or  illustration.  To  deal  with 
them,  the  American  Heritage  Foundation 
is  seeking  to  reverse  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  sources  of  cam- 
paign funds — by  collecting  so  many  cop- 
pers from  the  general  public  that  they 
will  relieve  a  candidate  from  his  present 
reliance  on  the  silver  and  gold  of  con- 
tributors with  special  stakes  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sarnoff's  article  refers  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  1907.  that  Congress  provide  public 
funds  to  meet  the  bulk  of  the  necessai-y 
and  legitimate  campaign  costs  of  major 
party  candidates,  as  a  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  dependence  of  our  elected  officials 
on  large  campaign  funds  collected  from 
interested  private  sources.  This  is  the 
principle.  Mr.  President,  which  I  have 
sought,  since  coming  to  the  Senate,  to 
revive  and  to  translate  into  legislative 
proposals  that  would  meet  all  of  the  rea- 
sonable objections  which  might  be  made 
to  it.  I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that 
only  the  substitution  of  public  funds — 
available  as  a  matter  of  right  on  equal 
terms  to  all  candidates — for  private  cam- 
paign funds  will,  in  the  long  run.  be  able 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing costs  of  presenting  election  programs 
and  candidates  to  an  electorate  which  is 
vastly  increasing  in  numbers  with  every 
cen>^us. 

The  supporters  of  the  alternative  of 
mass  collections  of  small  contributions 
from  many  individual  donors — a  plan 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Philip  L.  Gi'aham. 
the  publisher  of  the  Wa-shington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  and  which  has  the 
support  of  the  two  national  party  chair- 
men, the  Advertising  Council,  and  many 
other  civic  minded  leaders — are  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  necessity  or  feasibility 
of  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  principle.  I  sym- 
pathize entirely  with  their  very  public- 
spirited  plan,  and  I  could  wish  nothing 
more  than  that  my  skepticism  about  its 
ultimate  adequacy  should  prove  un- 
founded. 

However,  Mr.  Piesident.  I  offer  Mr. 
Sarnoff,  Mr.  Graham,  and  their  asso- 
ciates one  modest  proposal. 

If  the  small.  Individual  campaign  col- 
lections plan  succeeds  in  eliminating  or 
even  substantially  reducing — the  signi- 
ficance of  large  campaign  contributions 
in  financing  our  policial  elections.  I 
shall  gladly  abandon  my  proposals  for  the 
use  of  public  funds  in  meeting  election 
expenses,  because  this  will  have  become 
unnecesiary. 


But  if.  on  the  other  hand,  my  expecta- 
tions prove  true,  and  the  role  of  large 
political  contributions  collected  from 
wealthy  individuals,  business  interests. 
and  trade-union  political  education 
funds  continues  to  grow  in  importance 
as  campaign  costs  increase,  then  I  hope 
and  suggest  that  these  civic-minded  pro- 
moters of  the  American  Heritage  Found- 
ation program  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  addition  of  direct  public  funds  to 
the  sums  that  may  be  collected  through 
small,  individual  contributions,  as  the 
only  effective  means  of  eliminating  com- 
pletely the  necessity  of  relying  on  large 
contributions  to  meet  the  heavy  costs  of 
modern  election  campaigns. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  offer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

In  concl'osion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Campaign 
for  Campaign  Money,"  by  Mr.  David 
Sarnoff.  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
magazine  section. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campaign  for  Campaign  Monet 
(In  this  election  year,  a  chronic  question 
arises:  How  should  our  increasingly  expen- 
sive political  campaigns  be  financed?  A  na- 
tionwide campaign  is  now  underway  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  encouraging  indi- 
vidual voters  to  come  to  the  financial  aid 
of  their  parties.  It  Is  being  sponsored  by 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  with  the 
endorsement  of  both  the  Republlcpn  and 
Democratic  National  Committees  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Advertising  Council.  In 
this  article,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  and  of  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America  tells  what  lies  behind 
the  drive.) 

(By  David  Sarnoff) 

"Politics."  Will  Rogers  wryly  observed, 
"has  got  so  expensive  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  even  to  get  beat  with."  In  the  half 
century  since  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
dealt  with  the  problem  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  the  question  of  campaign  finances 
has  been  Investigated  by  no  fewer  than  60 
Congressional  committees.  Scarcely  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress  goes  by  withcut  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  aimed  at  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. Countless  Federal  and  State  laws  have 
been  adopted  In  an  effort  to  solve  it.  While 
not  all  of  them  have  been  ineffective,  the 
general  result  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  campaign  costs  today.  A  half 
hour  on  a  nationwide  television  hookup  can 
cost  a  candidate  as  much  as  $100,000 — more 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  on  his  entire 
campaign  of  1860. 

In  1680.  when  the  Republican  Party  staged 
the  first  million-dollar  campaign  to  elect 
James  A.  Garfield  to  the  Presidency,  this  was 
regarded  as  a  staggering  sum.  Sixteen  years 
later,  when  Mark  Hanna  raised  some  $3  5 
million  to  put  William  McKinley  In  the 
White  House,  everybody  thought  that  the 
absolute  peak  had  been  reached  in  cam- 
paign spending. 

Yet  this  amount  Is  Infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison with  the  $33  million  which  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions listed  as  the  reported  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  both  parties  in  the  1956  elec- 
tions for  President,  Senators,  and  Represent- 
atives. Moreover,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ceded that  this  was  only  a  partial  account- 
ing. An  authorltati%-e  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  conducted  by  Dr.  Al- 
exander Heard,  professor  of  p>olitlcal  science, 
indicates   tl^at   a    true   expenditure   total    for 
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the  1956  campaign,  on  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels,  would  run  close  to  $200  million. 

Today  It  Is  not  unusual  lor  a  senatorial 
campaign  to  cost  more  than  a  Senator's  to- 
tal salary  of  $135,000  for  his  whole  6-year 
term  of  office.  Senator  Paul  H.  EKjuolas.  of 
Illinois,  estimates  that  the  minimum  cam- 
paign cost  for  a  senatorial  candidate  In  a 
fairly  large  State  ranges  from  $150,000  to 
$200,000.  Printing  alone  runs  about  $50,000. 
he  figures.  Billboard  advertising  and  posters 
talce  another  $50,000.  The  cost  of  headquar- 
ters, rallies,  travel,  clerks'  salaries,  postage, 
and  telephoning  can  easily  add  up  to  the 
same. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  expenses.  In  many  nationwide  and 
statewide  contests,  they  have  become  the 
biggest  single  Item  In  the  campaign  budget, 
accounting  for  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
total.  Yet  radio  and  TV  have  been  found  In- 
dispensable, because  they  can  reach  large 
numbers  of  voters  as  nothing  else  can.  If  you 
consider  costs  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  can- 
didate probably  spends  much  less  to  reach 
the  individual  voter  today  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision than  he  spent  in  the  days  of  tent 
meetings  and  torchlight  parades.  The  high 
cost  of  politics  Is  a  direct  result  of  our  grow- 
ing population  i-nd  our  expanding  elector- 
ate. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from?  CMver 
Carlson  and  Aldrlch  Blake.  In  their  book  How 
To  Get  Into  Pjlitlcs.  sny  that  campaign 
funds  are  made  up  of  coppers  from  the  gen- 
eral public;  plus  nickels  from  the  candi- 
date's personal  friends:  plus  silver  from  per- 
sons who  hate  the  opposition  and  want  some 
kind  of  revenge;  plus  gold  from  persons  who 
want  something  from  the  winner. 

The  gold  Is  naturally  the  most  Important. 
Political  scientists  estimate  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  money  raised  In  Federal 
election  campaigns  Is  contributed  by  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population.  These 
large  campaign  contributions  come  from 
three  principal  sources. 

The  first  source  Is  the  wealthy  family  or 
Individual.  Most  of  these  donors  have  a 
long  tradition  of  solid  financial  support  for 
one  major  party  or  the  other. 

In  these  days  of  high  taxes,  say  party  fund- 
raisers, the  big  money  Is  not  nearly  so  big 
as  It  used  to  be.  The  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  reported  that. 
In  the  1956  campaign,  the  top  family  con- 
tribution was  $248,423  and  this  sum  actually 
came  from  73  members  of  the  family.  Back 
In  1904.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  personally 
tossed  $450,000  into  the  campaign  kitty,  and 
Perry  Belmont  contributed  another  $250,000. 

The  second  major  source  of  political  cam- 
paign funds  is  the  organized  group — in  labor, 
business,  and  government.  The  Gore  sub- 
committee noted  that,  in  the  1956  campaign. 
17  national  labor  grovips  and  171  State  and 
local  groups  reported  spending  close  to  $3 
million.  While  labor  unions  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  make  direct  contributions  to  po- 
litical campaigns,  they  can  set  up  educa- 
tional and  political  committees  to  solicit 
voluntary  contributions. 

Similarly,  while  corporations  cannot  do- 
nate to  political  campaigns.  Individual  com- 
pany ofHclals  can  make  contributions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gore  subcommittee  report,  in- 
dividuals connected  with  225  of  the  largest 
United  States  corporations  contributed 
about   $2   million    In   the    1956    campaign. 

Though  Federal  and  State  laws  prohibit 
Government  workers  from  soliciting  from 
their  colleagues,  there  Is  no  restriction  on  an 
individual  worker's  contributing  spontane- 
ously. Surveys  show  that  donations  from 
Government  employees  are  proportionately 
higher  than  from  persons  who  do  not  have 
such  a  direct  stake  in  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  The  standard  practice  In  many 
localities   Is   for   the    officeholder   to   contrib- 


ute a  fixed  percentage  of  hU  salary — usually 
between    1    and   3    percent. 

The  third  source  of  political  campaign 
gold  is  the  underworld.  How  much  money 
comes  from  this  source  is  lmp)osslble  to  esti- 
mate. But  the  Kefauver  committee's  Investi- 
gation and  others  have  amply  documented 
the  fact  that  gangster  elements  can  be  an 
Important  factor  in  State  and  local  p>olitlc8. 

Not  so  long  ago.  it  was  reported  tliat  the 
numbers  operators  in  Wiishlngton,  D.  C  ,  liad 
raised  $100,000  to  be  spent  against  two  Sena- 
tors who  tried  to  Investigate  local  gambling. 
In  a  Chicago  mayoralty  campaign,  candidate 
Robert  Merrlam  got  one  offer  of  $50,0C0  from 
the  Independent  operator  of  a  numt>ers  game. 
In  return,  the  operator  wanted  Merrlam's 
pledt;e  that  he  would  crack  down  on  Chi- 
cago's numbers  syndicate,  which  was  driving 
small  lndcpend»"nts  out  of  business.  "All  he 
wanted,"  said  Merrlam,  who  turned  down  the 
donation,  "was  a  rettirn  to  free  enterprise" 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  growing 
criticism  of  our  methods  of  financing  po- 
litical campaigns.  Long-smoldering  dlssatis- 
facllons  come  to  an  explosive  boll  In  election 
years  like  this  one  when  voters  will  go  to  tlie 
polls  to  choose  435  Congressmen.  34  United 
States  Senators,  34  governor's,  and  thousands 
of  other  State  and  local  officials. 

One  major  complaint  is  that,  in  the  light 
of  soaring  costs,  the  laws  governing  campaign 
contributions  are  unrealistic.  One  Congres- 
sional committee  has  deplored  them  as  a 
hodgeptxlge  of   Inconsistency  and  confusion. 

Under  Federal  law.  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress may  spend  no  more  than  $5,000.  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  no  more  than 
$25,000.  (Senator  Douglas  recalls  that 
$30,000  was  spent  on  his  campagn  for  the 
$5,000-a-year  post  of  Chicago  alderman  ) 
No  national  political  committee  may  collect 
and  spend  more  than  $3  million  in  any  one 
year.  No  individual  may  contribute  more 
than  $5,0C0  to  the  campaign  fund  of  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  or  to  a  national  po- 
litical committee. 

On  pp.per.  these  political  ground  rules  may 
seem  simple  and  clear  cut.  But  in  practice. 
they  contain  loopholes  wide  enough  to  run  a 
campaign  train  through. 

While  an  individual  cannot  contribute 
more  than  $5,000  to  the  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  this  is  by  no 
means  all  he  can  donate  to  a  campaign.  He 
can.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  law,  give 
$5,000  to  the  national  committee,  another 
$5,000  to  a  citizens'  committee  for  his  fnvor- 
Ite  presidential  candidate,  and  another  $5,000 
each  to  his  State  central  committee  and  his 
county  committee.  Having  done  all  this, 
he  can  also  have  his  wife,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  his  grandchildren  all  give 
similar  amounts  to  these  same  committees. 

Though  a  Senator  himself  may  not  spend 
more  than  $25,000  on  his  campaign,  his 
friends  and  supporters  can  form  any  number 
of  committees  that  may  spend  all  they  want 
on  his  behalf.  The  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  figured  that  his  1950  campaign  In  Ohio 
cost  $513,000. 

The  feeling  of  many  shrewd  political  ob- 
servers Is  that,  while  the  laws  governing 
party  finances  have  probably  reduced  some 
corrupt  campaign  practices,  they  have  done 
little  to  limit  the  amount  of  money  spent 
In  politics  or  to  even  things  up  between  rich 
and  poor  candidates,  as  they  were  intended 
to  do.  Instead,  they  have  Invited  evasion, 
encouraged  concealment  and  perpetuated  the 
fiction  that  political  campaigns  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  really  do. 

Another  criticism  directed  at  present  po- 
litical financing  practices  is  that  they  inevi- 
tably expose  candidates  to  the  pressure  of 
seU-serving  groups.  The  Influence  of  large 
contributions  upon  the  loyalties  of  congress- 
men has  been  a  subject  of  deepening  con- 
cern. While  many  donors  give  because  of 
honest    principle   or    party    fealty,    there    are 


undoubtedly  thoee  who  look  for  a  quick  re- 
turn on  their  investment. 

Proposals  for  reform  of  our  campaign 
financing  methods  have  echoed  like  a  politi- 
cal convention's  chant  all  through  the  long 
and  dramatic  history  of  American  elections. 
"The  need  for  collecting  large  campaign 
funds  would  vanHh."  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  told  lawmakers  in  his  1907  mes- 
sage, "if  Congress  provided  an  appropriation 
for  the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of 
each  of  the  great  national  parties  " 

The  suggeftion  that  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment subsidize  political  campaigning  has 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  still 
has  a  strong  following  But  It  ho*  been  as- 
sailed on  the  ground  that  it  would  l>e  mani- 
festly unfair  to  smaller  parties  and  would 
Inject  the  Federal  Government  into  an  area 
where  many  people  feel   it  has  no  business. 

Another  prop)os«l  la  that  candidates'  cam- 
paign expenses  and  contributors"  political 
gifts  be  made  deductible  for  Income-lax  pur- 
poses. Such  deductions.  It  Is  felt,  would 
make  it  much  ea&ier  to  raise  campai^ 
funds. 

Still  another  proposal  calls  for  raising  the 
ceiling  on  candidates'  expenditures,  but  re- 
quiring more  precise  financial  accounting. 
One  version  would  booet  the  limit  on  a  Con- 
grecsman's  spending  from  the  cuirrent  $5,000 
to  $25,000  and  on  a  Senator's  from  $25,000  to 
$250.0t0.  It  would  authorize  only  one  organ- 
ization to  collect  and  spend  funds  on  a  can- 
didate's behalf.  Instead  of  having  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  groups  doing  it  as  at  present. 

These  and  other  reccnmendatlons  for  re- 
form unquestionably  have  merit.  Tet  many 
political  analysts  doubt  seriously  that  any 
legislation,  however  well  Intentioned.  can  re- 
solve the  principal  dilemma  in  our  current 
system  of  financing,  the  problem  of  how  can- 
didates can  collect  the  large  sums  needed 
for  waging  their  campaigns,  without  com- 
promising themselves. 

•"ITie  most  immediate  action  of  all,"  says 
Dr.  Heard,  "can  be  taken  by  plain  citleens 
who  recognize  the  constructive  ends  to  ba 
served  by  supporting  the  candidates  of  their 
choice  with  dollars  as  well  as  with  votes." 

The  idea  of  appealing  to  the  public's  con- 
science through  a  nationwide  public  service 
campaign  was  first  suggested  In  1056  by 
Philip  L.  Graham,  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  The  present  drive  resulted. 
Through  newspapers,  magazines,  television, 
radio,  billboards,  car  cards,  and  even  match 
folders,  citizens  will  be  reminded  again  and 
Bgain  that  voting  is  Just  the  beginning  and 
not  the  end  of  good  citizenship. 

The  campaign  Is  designed  to  create  the 
proper  climate  so  that,  when  the  citizen  U 
visited  by  a  political  party  worker,  he  will  feel 
more  UiCilned  to  make  a  contribution.  Both 
major  parties  will  conduct  an  intensive  door- 
bell-ringing drive  on  the  neighborhood  level 
during  September. 

Those  Independent  voters  who  shy  away 
from  affiliation  with  either  of  the  major  par- 
ties can  contribute  Instead  to  the  liKllvldual 
candidates  of  their  choice,  to  the  Smlth- 
for-Senator  committee  or  the  J  ones -for -Con- 
gressman committee. 

The  Gallup  poll  has  come  up  with  Impres- 
sive evidence  that  millions  of  voters  are 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  political  party  of 
their  choice,  but  most  of  them  are  never 
asked  to  give.  The  {xsU  showed  that  some  17 
million  families  would  be  willing  to  give  at 
least  $5  each — a  total  of  $85  million — If 
somebody  would  Just  ask  them.  Almost  h«df 
of  the  business  and  professional  people  ques- 
tioned said  they  would  contribute.  About 
1  out  of  3  workers  and  farmers  said  they 
would  be  willing. 

While  broadening  the  base  of  party  finan- 
cial support  would  not  automatically  pro- 
duce a  political  Utopia,  it  would,  neverthe- 
less  bring  many   advantages. 
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It  woald  lessen  the  dependence  of  pcHltlcal 
oQ-ganlzaUons  and  candidates  on  wealthy 
contributors  and  on  special  interests. 

It  would  stimulate  abler  men  and  women 
to  run  for  public  office,  and  encourage  Inde- 
pendent thlnJilng  on  the  part  of  our  public 
servant*. 

Atmve  all.  H  would  add  new  vigor  to  our 
two-party  system  by  spurring  citizens  to 
take  a  ilTcUer  interest  in  political  activity. 

The  continued  vitality  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  depends  upon  active 
citizen  participation  In  the  selection  and 
supF>ort  of  candidates  for  public  office.  Such 
participation  clearly  includes  campaign  con- 
tributions as  a  part  of  the  price  we  should 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  democracy. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  AIR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  thought  this  morning  has  been 
one  of  great  and  sincere  thankfulness 
that  our  beloved  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Know- 
land),  was  spared  and  protected  In  the 
moment  of  great  danger  he  passed 
through  on  his  trip  last  Thursday  to  his 
native  State. 

His  experience  was  a  further  warning 
to  us  all  in  Washington,  both  in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress,  of 
the  need  for  a  prompt  review  of  safety 
regulations  to  protect  all  our  commercial 
airways  in  a  jet  age. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


FAITH  AND  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  all  know  by  reputation  and  his 
publications  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
who  Is  the  pastor  of  the  Marble  Colle- 
giate Church  in  New  York  City,  and  who 
is  the  author  of  such  outstanding  books 
as  The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking  and 
his  most  recent  work.  Keep  Alive  All 
Your  Life. 

In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  Saturday.  May  31,  his  column, 
under  the  heading  of  "Confident  Living," 
pays  a  wonderful  tribute  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  the  example  of  faith 
the  President  has  set  to  all  the  American 
people.  This  tribute  is  entitled  "Faith 
Helps  Keep  Ike's  Chin  Up."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Peale's  column  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Confident  Living:   Faith  Hrr.ps  Keep  Ike's 
Chin  Up 

(By  Norman  Vincent  Peale) 

The  newspapers  these  past  months  have 
been  filled  with  news  that  someone  has 
called  gloom  and  doom.  To  read  some  com- 
mentators and  editorialists,  you  would  think 
things  have  never  been  worse  and  are  never 
going  to  get  better. 

I  don't  share  these  beliefs.  The  whole 
history  of  man  is  filled  with  periods  that 
were  truly  dark  ages,  but  things  have  never 
failed  to  get  better.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of 
this  historical  fact  and  an  unfailing  faith 
in  divine  providence,  that  I  l>elieve  In  our 
keeping  our  chin  up.  Keep  your  chin  up 
and  presently  things  will  look  up. 
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rt  Is  encouraging  that  this  phCosophy 
Is  shared  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Some  time  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  the  President  about  his 
philosophy  of  life,  his  faith  and  hU  atti- 
tudes toward  difficulties.  It  was  a  most 
Inspiring  experience  for  me. 

As  we  talked.  I  found  myself  forgetting 
that  this  man  Is  the  head  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  Instead.  I  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  personality  of  a 
humble  human  being  who  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  per- 
sonally lovable   individuals  I  have  met. 

I  asked  Mr.  Elsenhower  what  secret  en- 
ables him  to  carry  such  a  heavy  load  of 
gigantic  problems  and  still  stay  so  vital  and 
filled  with  enthusiasm.  He  told  me  that  If 
he  did  not  have  such  a  deep  faith  In  God 
the  Job  of  being  President  would  long  since 
have  landed  him  In  the  Insane  asylum. 
(Later  he  said  the  same  thing  publicly.)  He 
remarked  that  if  I  could  see  the  problems 
that  come  over  his  desk  In  the  course  of  a 
day.  If  I  could  see  the  gloomy  fear-ridden 
people  who  came  to  him  telling  him  every- 
thing Is  going  to  pieces.  It  would  be  obvious 
that  he  would  have  faith  In  God. 

The  President  gives  the  Impression  of  a 
man  who  really  believes  in  prayer.  His 
philosophy  of  living  Is  dally  to  ask  the  Lord 
to  guide  him  and  help  him  do  his  best.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  do  the  best  he  knows  how 
in  whatever  arises. 

At  the  end  of  his  day.  he  goes  home  and 
empties  out  his  mind.  For  a  little  while  he 
lays  problems  aside  to  find  rest  and  renewal. 
Relaxation  Is  needed  to  face  the  next  day 
with  confidence  and  strength.  When  he  is 
ready  to  retire,  he  prays  and  puts  his  actions 
of  that  day  into  the  hands  of  God  and  then 
goes  to  sleep. 

Usually.  Mr.  Elsenhower  sleeps — and  sleeps 
well.  He  awakens  early  and  of  course  there 
are  a  new  day's  problems  awaiting  for  him. 
But.  he  told  me,  he  asks  God  to  help  him 
with  the  one  day.  Rested  and  re'vltallzed,  he 
feels  thrilled  that  he  has  that  new  day  In 
which  to  tackle  his  many  problems  and  deal 
with  great  events. 

I  came  away  from  my  meeting  with  the 
President  with  the  Impression  of  a  thor- 
oughly vital  person  who  has  a  deep  sense  of 
excitement  about  life  and  who.  at  the^same 
time,  has  mastered  the  technique  for  keeping 
the  Inflow  of  renewal  greater  than  the  out- 
flow of  energy.  This  vital  spiritual  method 
of  meeting  and  mastering  problems  is  what 
Is  meant  by  keeping  your  chin  up. 

The  simple  secret  Is  this:  Put  your  trust 
in  God.  Do  your  best.  Then  leave  the  re- 
sults to  God. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  one  who  has  been 
active  in  the  consideration  of  proposed 
mutual  security  legislation  this  year,  I 
desire  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee  and  the  great  as- 
sistance the  staff  has  rendered  to  all  of 
us  who  have  been  engaged  in  considering 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  which 
is  now  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  before  voting  on  this 
important  bill,  will  read  in  full  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  staff,  and  which  is  dated 
May  26.  This  report,  of  course,  was 
submitted  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green  1. 

The  members  of  the  stafT  attended  all 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  and  all  its 


executive  sessions  in  the  study  of  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  development  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  report,  which  is  90  pages  in 
length,  contains  in  the  appendix  all  of 
the  changes  in  the  existing  law  which 
are  proposed.  The  report  of  the  full 
committee,  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
38  pages,  is  followed  by  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
Morse]. 

The  committee's  report  is  broken  down 
to  indicate  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  what  the  bill  actually  does.  The 
table  of  contents  gives  a  careful  break- 
dowTi  of  all  the  matters  covered  by  the 
bill,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader 
to  imderstand  thoroughly  the  position  of 
the  committee  and  the  action  which  was 
taken  in  each  instance. 

A  study  of  this  report,  with  the  open- 
ing addresses  and  the  debate  which  will 
occur  on  the  fioor,  suggests  the  full  sup- 
port by  our  committee  of  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, which  over  a  year  ago  made  an 
overall  study  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram and  recommended  changes  in  or- 
ganization and  procedures  which  are  now 
reflected  in  this  excellent  report. 

Let  me  call  special  attention  to  the 
table  on  page  3,  imder  the  title  "Mutual 
Security  Authorization,  Fiscal  Year 
1959."  This  table  shows  in  one  column 
the  administration  authorization  request 
broken  down  into  topics;  in  another  col- 
umn the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
broken  down  similarly  and  indicating  the 
House  cuts;  and  in  a  final  column  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  which  is  now  the 
i;>ending  business,  likewise  broken  dovrn 
and  showing  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cut  of 
$235  million,  which  is  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommendation,  applies  only  to 
the  two  items  of  military  assistance  and 
defense  support.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  was  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  total  of  these 
two  items  may  not  in  any  event  exceed 
$2.4  billion.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  to 
reduce  by  $235  million  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  these  two 
items  and  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  decide  how  the  cuts  shall  be 
divided  between  the  two. 

As  we  approach  the  full  debate  on  this 
Important  bill,  it  hsis  seemed  to  me  wise 
to  call  attention  to  the  excellence  of  this 
particular  report,  and  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  read  the  re- 
port carefully  in  full  before  taking  the 
responsibility  of  voting  on  the  measure, 
a  measure  which  in  the  judgment  of 
many  of  us  is  vital  to  the  future  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States, 


INDIA'S      DEVELOPINQ      ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. India's  developing  economic  system 
has  been  given  all  kinds  of  descriptions, 
often  because  the  designator  has  wished 
to  create  his  own  image  of  it,  for  his 
own  ends,  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners. 
The  resulting  confusion  and  ftizziness 
about  India  here  in  America,  has  not 
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made  It  easier  to  develop  understanding 
about  this  great  Asian  democracy. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  made  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  clarity  in  several 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in  New 
Delhi  in  May.  He  made  it  very  plain 
that  he  desired  to  see  every  person  in 
India  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
progress,  and  that  he  considered  de- 
centralized, cooperative  organizations 
spread  throughout  the  country  to  be  a 
good  means  of  assuring  such  progress. 
He  was  ver>-  much  opposed  to  state  so- 
cialism, 'of  that  extreme  kind  in  which 
the  state  is  all  powerful  and  governs 
practically  all  activities,"  that  is.  com- 
munism. 

For  all  Americans  who  are  sincerely 
Interested  in  India's  future  as  a  member 
of  the  free  nations,  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  pattern  of  its  needs  and  goals 
is  essential.  Mr.  Nehru  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  help  assure  such  understanding 
by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  &nk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  describing  Prime 
Minister  Nehru's  addresses,  as  publlhhed 
in  the  May  11  and  May  16  Issues  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Marxian  Theory  Not  roR  India.  NtHRU 
Declares 

New  Delhi.  India,  May  10. — Prime  Minis- 
ter Nehru  told  hLs  Congress  Parly  txjday  not 
to  confuse  Its  goal  of  socialism  willi  ttie  stern 
controls  of  Marxism. 

"SoclRllsm  dues  not  mean  chopping  off 
heads  or  pockets."  he  said.  "Most  of  Marx's 
theories  are  not  applicable  to  modern  con- 
ditions." 

Mr.  Nchrii  spoke  to  the  600-member  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  secretary  general, 
Shrlman  Narayan  filled  in  reporters  on  Mr. 
Nehru's  remarks. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  warned  the  party 
against  "Western  patterns  of  socialism  where 
the  state  becomes  a  vast  agglomeration  of 
power." 

"I  desire  for  India,  a  large  mea.eure  of  de- 
centralization." Mr.  Nehru  said,  "where  In- 
dustries should  be  organized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  cooperative  principles.  1  do  not  like 
the  Idea  of  the  state  controlling  everything." 


••The  basis  of  socialism  la  greater  wealth," 
h©  said.  "There  cannot  be  any  socialism  of 
poverty.  Therefore,  the  procesa  of  equali- 
zation has  to  be  phased." 

He  said  It  was  dangerous  for  governments 
to  nationalize  private  industries  without  be- 
ing prepared  to  work  them  properly. 

"My  idea  of  socialism  Is  that  every  Indi- 
vidual In  the  state  should  have  equal  op- 
portunity for  progress,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  for  the  Idea  of 
the  state  controlling  everything  "because  I 
attach  value  to  Individual  freedom.  I  do 
not  want  a  st:Ue  of  socialism  of  that  ex- 
treme kind  In  which  the  state  Is  all  powerful 
and  governs  practically  all  activlllea." 


Nehru   Says   United   States    Upsets    Marx 
Theory 

New  Delhi,  Intiia.  May  15. — Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  a  speech  made 
public  today  that  United  States  prosperity 
had  explor<ed  many  of  the  predictions  of 
Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  communism. 

Nehru's  speech,  made  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  his  Congress  Party,  was  published  In 
the  official  party  organ.  Economic  Review. 

Nehru  said  Marx  was  a  famous  man  and 
many  things  were  accomplished  through 
his  theories,  "but  many  things  explained 
by  him  do  not  exist  today  and  many  of  his 
predictions   have   proved    to  •  be   incorrect" 

"Marx  did  not  envisage  the  tremendously 
prosperous   America,"  Nehru  said. 

"Capitalism  has  shown  amazing  strength 
to  adapt  Itself  to  circumstances.  Scandi- 
navia Is  a  seml-Soclallst  state  but  fvinda- 
mentally  a  capitalist  state  with  a  higher 
standard  of  life." 

Nehru  said  the  concept  of  socialism  is 
changing,  even  In  the  Western  World. 

"Therefore,  we  In  India  should  be  wide 
awake."  he  said. 

He  explained  his  concept  of  socialism. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SECRET 
SERVICE  AGENTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  full  details  of  the  recent  unpleasant- 
ness experienced  by  the  Vice  President 
and  his  wife  In  Venezuela  now  available 
from  all  Informed  .sources.  It  becomes 
clear  that  our  country  owes  a  consider- 
able debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  acting  as  security  officers  for 
the  vice  presidential  party.  Their  high- 
ly commendable  presence  of  mind,  their 
calm  courage  in  the  face  of  mounting 
dan'^er.  their  unhesitating  and  vigorous 
actions  but  with  admirable  re.stralnt. 
unquestionably  prevented  what  could 
well  have  become  a  serious  International 
affair.  Their  ouu-tanding  conduct  not 
only  rcnectcd  great  credit  on  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  as  a  government 
organization,  but  also  on  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  because  it  served  a.s  a  shining 
example  of  how  Americans  can  bravely 
and  intelligently  meet  any  crisis. 

The  men  of  the  Secret  Service  are  the 
only  civilian  employees  of  our  great  Gov- 
ernment whose  daily  official  duties  re- 
quire them  to  be  in.'itantly  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President — - 
yet  they  serve  .so  quietly  and  humbly 
that  thoy  seldom  receive  public  notice 
or  public  recognition  for  their  highly 
efficient  and  most  faithful  ofHcial  efforts. 

Therefore  it  seems  hiehly  fitting  and 
proper  that  for  their  exceptionally 
splendid  .'service  in  the  Venezuela  affair 
we  should  now  publicly  express  com- 
mendation and  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Nation  to  these  mode.>^t 
Secret  Service  men  who  have  so  well 
proven  themselves  to  be  among  our 
country's  finest  and  most  valued  public 
servants. 


Vl^ISCONSIN  SUGGESTED  AS  POS- 
SIBLE SITE  FOR  CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTION  IN  HONOR  OF  CAR- 
DINAL   STRITCH 

Mr.  ■WILEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  untimely  death  of  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch  last  week,  America  and  the  world 
lost  one  of  its  great  minds  and  foremost 
spiritual  leaders.  His  leadei-ship  and 
dynamic  personality  far  transcended  the 
boundaries  of  creed  or  denomination. 

In  tribute  to  his  many  contributions  to 
education,  two  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  named  in  his  honor: 
one  in  my  home  State  of  'Wi.sconsin,  the 
Cardinal  Stritch  College,  and  the  other 
In  Chicago,  the  Stritch  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  Loyola  University. 


As  you  well  know.  Mr.  President,  Car- 
dinal Stritch  had  a  dedicated  interest  in 
one  particular  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
church.  I  refer  to  the  charitable  activ- 
ities for  which  he  later  became  known  as 
the  cardinal  of  charity.  Although  I 
am  only  a  layman,  and  not  of  his  faith, 
I  feel  that  it  might  not  be  inappropriate 
to  submit  this  thought — perhaps,  still 
another  institution  may.  in  the  not  too- 
distant  future,  boar  his  name — an  Insti- 
tution, perhaps,  dedicated  to  the  further- 
ance of  charitable  works, 

I  believe  that  It  might  be  fitting  if  such 
an  institution  were  situated  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  where  Cardinal  Stritch 
made  an  indelible  mark  while  serving  as 
archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

Thousands  of  lives  were  enriched  by 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stnlch.  Thousands  of 
hearts  are  saddened  by  his  passing. 

I  send  to  the  de.sk  an  article  from  the 
May  27  Milwaukee  Journal  containing 
statements  by  three  di.stingulshed  Cath- 
olic leaders  in  WL^consin  which  well  ex- 
press the  loss  fell  In  my  home  Stat«.  I 
ask  that  this  clipping,  together  with  an 
editorial  tribute  from  the  .same  news- 
paper, be  Included  with  these  remarks 
In  the  RtconD. 

Cht'riiimcn  Here  Cite  firmiTCH  "Laiitino 
Mark  '  Meyer.  Atkiei-iki.  and  O'Donnell 
Pay    rRiuuiK  TO  Cardinal  roR  Dlvutiom  to 

CHfRCH 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  left  a  "lasting  Im- 
print on  the  life  of  the  church  wherever  the 
providence  of  Ood  called  him"  and  a  perma- 
nent mark  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

TTiat  tribute  to  the  Catholic  prelate  who 
died  Monday  ni^ht  In  R  )me  was  given  Tues- 
day by  the  Most  Rev  Albert  U.  Meyer,  arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee. 

Cardinal  Stritch  was  archbishop  of  Mil- 
waukee  from   1930  to   1940 

Other  tributes  came  from  M>Rt  Rev. 
Roman  R.  Atklelskl.  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Milwaukee,  who  served  7  years  as  his  fjeraonal 
secretary  when  Cardinal  .Stritch  was  here,  and 
from  Father  Edward  J  O  Donnell.  S  J  ,  presi- 
dent ol  Marquette  University. 

wna.  attend  smvzcra 

Archblshnp  Meyer  planned  to  attend  the 
reciuirm  mass  for  Cardinal  Stritch  next 
Tuesday  in  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral  hi 
Chicago.  The  cardinal's  body  will  be  flown 
to  Chicago  from  Rome  Friday. 

Bishop  Atklelskl  also  will  attend,  and  a 
large  delegation  of  priests  and  other  Milwau- 
kee Catholics  were  expected  to  go  either  to 
the  rites  or  to  view  the  body  lying  In  stale 
In    the   Chicago   cathedral 

Archbishop  Meyer  called  on  Milwaukee 
Catholics  to  pray  for  the  cardinal  and  aaked 
special  masses  for  him. 

In  a  message  to  the  archdiocese  to  be  pub- 
lished this  week  in  the  Catholic  Herald  Ciii- 
zen.  the  archbishop  said: 

"As  a  partial  token  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  of  God  which  were  brought 
Into  our  lives  through  the  Influence  of  Car- 
dinal Stritch.  I  ask  the  clergy,  religious  and 
faithful  of  the  archdiocese  to  remember  him 
In  their  prayers  In  particular.  I  ask  that  a 
special  ma.ss  be  celebrated  In  all  the 
churches  and  chapel?^  of  the  archdiocese  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul  on  an  appropriate 
day." 

Bishop  Atklelskl,  who  apent  a  week  with 
the  cardinal  In  Rome  right  after  he  was 
stricken,  said  a  mass  In  his  behalf  Tues- 
day morning  at  St.  Sebastian's  Churcli  here. 

EXPRESS    SORROW.    PRAISB 

The  statements  Issued  here  expressed  both 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  leader  and  praise  for 


his  long  service  to  the  church  and  people  In 
WlBconstn  and  the  Middle  West. 

"The  death  of  Cardinal  Stritch  la  a  aourcc 
of  deep  sorrow  to  all  of  us,"  Archbishop 
Meyer  said. 

"Wo  had  looked  forward  to  the  great 
things  which  we  felt  would  be  done  through 
his  untiring  energy  and  zeal.  In  the  new 
appointment  given  to  him  by  our  holy 
father.  Pope  Plus  XII,  but  Cod  has  willed 
otherwise. 

"Perhaps,  however,  the  heroism  which  he 
exemplified  in  his  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  holy  father,  as  well  as  In  the  fortitude 
and  resignation  with  which  he  accepted  his 
last  Illness  and  death,  are  the  greatest  things 
that  will  win   many  souls  to  Christ." 

DCOICATXS    TO    COtTNTRT 

"Always  an  eminent  churchman,  whose 
only  goal  In  life  waa  the  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  he  was  also  an  outstanding 
cultured  and  learned  American,  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  hU  country,  totally  dedi- 
cated to  Its  welfare  and  deeply  Interested  in 
the  civic  affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  served. 

"During  the  0%  years  of  tenure  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee,  he  felt  a  permanent 
mark  on  clergy  and  laity  alike.  He  was  an 
InsptrRtlon  aixd  a  challenge  because  of  his 
wide  learning  and  s<-holarBhlp,  but  mostly 
bemuse  of  hts  generous  and  kindly,  priestly 
heart,  and  his  genuine,  unaffected  piety." 

BrtB    REASON    roi    JOT 

"First  and  last.  Cardinal  Stritch  waa  a 
priest  of  God.  Intent  only  on  how  he  might 
better  serve  Ood  by  nerving  his  fellow  men. 

"Although  his  parsing  la  a  source  of  pro- 
found sorrow,  not  only  locally,  but  we  might 
say  even  to  the  worUl  at  large,  we  may  right- 
fully use  the  occasion  of  bereavement  to 
thank  God  f(ir  the  real  good  which  he  ac- 
complished, and  to  rejoice  In  the  example 
which  he  has  left  for  us  to  follow. 

"Our  aympathy  goea  out  In  a  special  way 
nt  this  time  to  our  holy  father^  Pope  Piua 
XII,  aa  we  unite  with  him  and  with  all  the 
church.  In  our  own  act  of  resignation  to 
God  s  holy  will,  and  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  noble  soul,  who  touched  the  lives  of  such 
countless  persona  to  bring  them  closer  to 
God  •• 

Bishop  Atklelskl   Is.'ued  this  statement: 

"TTiere  are  momeirs  in  one's  life  when  It 
is  extremely  dlfScult  'o  express  adequately  In 
words  one's  feelings  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  It  was  my  h  ippy  privilege  to  spend 
the  first  years  of  mj  priesthood  under  the 
cardinal's  fatherly  guidance." 

TEl-LS    LOVE    FOR    CHtJRCH 

"A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  car- 
dinal's brilliant  gift  of  mind,  his  zealous 
preaching,  his  great  achievements  and  his 
love,  care,  and  concern  for  the  faithful  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Though  It  was  his  sin- 
cere wish  not  to  be  praised,  I  know  I  wUl  l>e 
forgiven  for  saying  that  hla  predominant 
passion  was  love  for  his  church,  hla  devo- 
tion  and   loyalty   for    t-he   vicar  of   Christ. 

"Many  were  the  tln.ea  I  found  him  kneel- 
ing before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  where  he 
laid  In  supplication  ar  the  feet  of  hts  Divine 
MrtPter  his  problems  f.nd  the  souls  entrusted 
to  him. 

"In  hla  death,  I  lose  a  true  friend  who 
was  to  me  an  example  in  charity  toward  all 
men  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sta- 
tion In  life." 

STATEMENT    BT    O'OONNItJC. 

Father  OTtonnells  statement: 

"America  haa  lost  one  of  Its  truly  great 
rellgioua  leaders.  Men  of  all  rellgloua  back- 
grounds will  mourn  his  departure.  He  waa 
Intensely  Interested  In  the  problems  of  his 
follow  men  and  earned  their  esteem  and 
respect. 

"Tlie  city  of  Milwaukee  wss  always  close  to 
his  heart  and  we  Mllwaukeeans  are  proud  to 


have  numbered  him  as  one  of  our  own.  'With 
his  passing,  Marquette  University  haa  lost  a 
loyal  and  gracious  friend.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us." 

A  Great  Bunj>ER  or  His  Church 

Because  he  was  a  former  great  citizen  of 
this  community,  the  brilliant  career  of  Sam- 
uel Cardinal  Stritch  has  had  special  Interest 
for  Mllwaukeeans,  transcending  the  bound- 
aries of  faith.  More  than  In  most  places, 
the  sadness  at  hla  death  must  be  felt  widely 
and  deeply  here. 

The  promise  of  that  career  showed  Itself  as 
the  orphan  sou  of  Irish  Immigrants  became 
a  grade  school  diplomate  In  Nashville  at  the 
age  of  10,  a  bachelor  of  arts  at  16,  a  priest 
by  special  dispensation  at  the  precanonlcal 
age  of  22.  Rapid  recognition  thereafter  of 
his  executive  and  leadership  talents  made 
ecclesiastical  history. 

He  became  the  youngest  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  In  this  country.  In  Toledo,  at  34;  the 
youngest  archbishop,  in  Milwaukee,  at  43; 
head  of  the  church's  wealthiest  archdiocese, 
in  Chicago,  at  52;  a  red  hatted  prince  of  the 
church  St  S8.  This  would  be  a  rare  success 
story  In  any  profession,  is  most  to  be  admired 
in  one  motivated  by  love  and  service. 

As  a  great  builder  of  his  church,  both 
spiritually  and  physically.  Cardinal  Stritch 
put  charity  and  education  first.  In  Toledo 
he  built  a  high  school  first,  then  a  cathedral. 
In  Milwaukee  during  1930-40  he  let  the  re- 
building of  the  burned  cathedral  wait  on  the 
needs  of  Catholic  charities.  Fittingly,  his 
memory  was  already  made  permanent  here 
In  the  naming  of  Cardinal  Stritch  College. 

Two  grave  afflictions  In  quick  succession 
tragically  struck  him  down  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Vatican  at  the  moment  of  his  becom- 
ing the  first  American  cardinal  ever  to  sit 
on  the  Curia  Romans,  through  which  the 
pope  rules  the  church.  Yet  there  can  be 
gratification  that  he  was  spared  long  enough, 
nearlng  71.  to  receive  this  crowning  recog- 
nition. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA— ARTICLE 
BY  ROSCOE  DRUMMOND 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Wa."^hington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
Of  May  31,  1958,  the  distinguished  syndi- 
cated columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond, 
contributed  a  vigorous  and  forceful 
article  which  ably  sets  forth  the  case  for 
passage  of  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Drummond  has  empha- 
sized how  both  major  parties  have 
pledged  themselves  to  this  goal  I  am 
pleased  that  he  notes  House  Democrats 
adhered  to  their  platform  with  somewhat 
greater  fidelity  than  House  Republicans. 

But  statehood  for  Alaska  is  not  a 
partisan  question,  as  Mr.  Drummond 
emphasizes.  Both  parties  have  endorsed 
it  at  national  conventions.  Both  parties 
should  share  in  its  fruition. 

I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Drummond 's  view 
that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  and  not  tied  together. 
'Was  statehood  for  Oregon  made  a  con- 
dition of  California's  admission  to  the 
Union?  Was  the  entrance  of  Washing- 
ton State  coupled  with  a  later  admit- 
tance move  on  behalf  of  New  Mexico? 
No,  Mr.  President;  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
should  be  considered  separately  and 
voted  upon  as  sep>arate  entities,  as 
Roscoe  Drummond  stresses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  one  further  argument  in  favor 


of  statehood  for  Alaska  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Al-ASJtA    IK    THE    SEIVATX TTIKG    IT    TO    HaWAH 

Could  Kill  Statehood  for  Both 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

At  his  press  conference  this  week  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  asked: 

"If  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  is  defeated 
today,  as  apftears  rather  likely  in  light  of  the 
adverse  vote  yesterday,  what  do  you  feel  the 
American  people  should  think  about  the 
integrity  of  party  platforms?" 

The  spirit  and  substance  of  the  President's 
reply  was  this:  He  believes  that  the  parties 
have  a  duty  to  honor  their  platform  com- 
mitments; he  deeply  respects  these  commit- 
ments, and  he  accepted  the  nomination  in 
1952  and  1956  only  after  he  had  made  sure 
that  he  could  conscientiously  pledge  his 
word  to  do  his  beat  to  carry  out  the  platform. 

Four  hours  after  Mr.  Elsenhower  made  this 
statement,  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
versed Its  action  of  the  previous  day  against 
Ala«kan  statehood  and  In  the  end,  by  208  to 
166,  voted  to  miike  Alaska  the  40th  State. 

If  the  Senate  concurs — and  this  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  outcome  is  unpre- 
dictable— then  Congress  will  have  redeemed 
a  promise  which  both  parties  made  to  the 
American  voters  and  to  Alaska  in  1053  and 
In  1958. 

If  this  happens.  I  believe  that,  whatever 
today's  doubts  and  dissents,  we  wlU  before 
many  years  be  as  benefited  by  and  aa  proud 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  we  are  of  all  the 
other  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  little  realized 
in  1887  what  a  coup  In  the  future  cold  war 
he  was  making  for  America  when  he  pur- 
chased Alaska  from  Russia  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  B-52  bomber. 

Now.  every  political  writer  knows  that  In 
the  platforms  of  both  parties  there  is  much 
weasel-worded  mush  calculated  to  appear  to 
support  something  but  hedged  about  with 
enough  escape  clauses  so  that  the  parties  are 
really  committed  to  nothing.  For  example. 
In  1956,  the  Democrats  pledged  vigorous 
support  of  reciprocal  trade  and  more  pro- 
tection for  American  industry.  The  Repub- 
licans promised  gradual  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  and  no  weakening  of  the 
defense  program. 

But  the  platform  commitments  of  both 
parties  on  Alaskan  statehood — and  Hawaiian 
statehood  for  that  matter — are  specific,  ex- 
plicit, unequivocal,  and  if  they  are  repu- 
diated, it  will  be  a  transparent  fraud  on  the 
Nation's  voters. 

The  Democrats  declared:  "We  pledge  im- 
mediate statehood  for  these  two  Territories." 

The  Republicans  declared:  "'We  pledge  im- 
mediate statehood  for  Alaska  •  •  •  we 
pledge  immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii." 

In  the  House  this  week — it  may  well  be 
different  in  the  Senate — the  Democrats  did 
better  by  their  platform  than  the  Republi- 
cans. In  the  decisive  test  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill  95  Republicans  and  79  Democrats 
Uned  up  against  Alaskan  statehood.  There 
were  119  Democrats  and  80  Republicans  for 
statehood.  Thus  a  slight  majority  of  Demo- 
crats voted  to  honor  their  platform  and  a 
slight  majority  of  Republicans  voted  against 
their  platform. 

The  House  Republican  leadership  walked 
out  aU  the  way  on  the  platform.  Representa- 
tive Joseph  Mabtin,  minority  leader;  Charles 
Halleck,  former  minority  leader;  and  Repub- 
lican whip  Lssux  AaxNDS  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  opposition.  When  Mr.  Arends 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill,  he  explained  that 
more  time  waa  needed  before  acting  on  the 
legislation.  The  Alaskan  statehood  bill  haa 
only  been  before  Congress  since  1916. 
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The  Bupporters  of  Alaskan  statehood  are 
convinced  that  they  have  the  votes  In  the 
Senate  If  the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bills  are  not  tied  together  or  if  the 
Senate  leadership  Is  not  forced  Into  a  public 
gviaranty.  as  Senator  Knowland  has  asked, 
that  Hawaii  must  be  brought  up  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

If  you  see  either  of  these  moves  In  the 
making  In  the  next  few  weeks,  you  will  know 
that  the  opponents  of  statehood  are  maneu- 
vering for  the  kill.  Linking  the  two  together 
would  combine  the  opponents  of  each  Into 
simultaneous  opposition  to  both.  An  ad- 
vance commitment  to  vote  on  Hawaii  at  this 
session  would  virtually  ln.sure  a  full-scale 
southern  filibuster  against  Alaska. 

These  are  the  two  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  If 
Alaska  is  to  become  the  49th  State. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (8.  1191 »  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at 
Olympic  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolutions  of  the  House: 

H.J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens; 

H.  J.  Res  529.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  553  >  to  waive  certain  provisions 
of  section  212  <ai  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  in  support  of  the  mutual 
security  bill  for  1958.  H.  R.  12181,  which 
is  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate. 
Z  shall  be  brief. 

I  shall  devote  myself  principally  to 
four  issues. 

The  first  Is  the  critical  situation  In  the 
world  today,  which  requires  passage  of 
the  bill.  With  all  the  ferment  of  events 
In  Prance,  north  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  south  Asia,  the  United  States  can 
provide  a  constructive  type  of  "yeast" 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Second,  as  the  American  people  prop- 
erly understand  the  bill,  they  will  sup- 


port It  wholeheartedly.  To  prove  this 
point,  I  propose  to  cite  the  facts  so  ably 
stated  by  two  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  series 
of  speaking  engagements  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Third,  the  bill  is  In  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest.  In  my  opinion 
we  are  considering  measures  which  go 
to  the  question  of  the  self-preservation 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  bill  which  will 
provide  constructive  "yeast"  in  our  own 
national  economy.  We  hear  much  talk 
now  about  p)eople  who  are  out  of  work. 
Passage  of  the  bill  will  sustain  jobs  and 
will  add  to  production.  This  bill,  if 
passed,  will  help  combat  the  recession. 

Fourth,  the  bill  wisely  provides  dis- 
cretion within  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  provide  aid  to  those  coun- 
ties behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  it 
would  be  in  our  national  interest  to 
assist. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  take  up  each  one 
of  these  points.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  People  have  a  right  to  disagree 
with  respect  to  it.  It  is  a  question,  in 
my  opinion,  which  goes  to  the  matter  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 

As  the  President  said,  the  appropria- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  money  to  be 
provided  for  this  program  is  more  im- 
portant, even,  than  our  own  military  ap- 
propriations. The  President  said  words 
to  that  effect. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  each  of  these  Issues. 
Let  me  take  them  up  point  by  p>oint. 

WORLD     CRISIS     DEM.\NDS     CONSTRUCTIVE     ACTION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the 
news  tickers  in  the  lobby  adjoining  this 
Chamber  to  see  that  the  world  is  in  fer- 
ment and  that  crises  exist  everywnere, 
including  France  which  today,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  news  over  the  radio,  is 
in  great  difficulty.  Even  De  Gaulle's 
friends  in  Africa  are  at  sixes  and  sevens 
with  him. 

Events  are  moving  to  a  head  in  cri.sis 
after  crisis  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  be  adequate  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  critical  hour,  then 
we  must  provide  the  leadership  which 
this  moment  in  history  has  conferred 
upon  us.  We  did  not  want  such  leader- 
ship, but  it  has  come  to  us.  Now  we  must 
be  adequate,  and  we  must  prove  our  ade- 
quacy. 

Let  the  word,  therefore,  go  forth  to 
France,  to  north  Africa,  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  to  Asia,  that  the  United  States 
stands  by  Its  commitments,  that  the 
United  States  stands  by  its  friends,  and 
does  not  abandon  them.  The  United 
States  will  continue  the  sound  program 
which  it  has  followed  to  date. 

I  now  turn.  Mr.  President,  to  my  sec- 
ond point. 

CLARirriNO  MTSrWDISSTAWmWOS  ABOUT  THE  BttL 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  ex- 
ists about  the  bill.  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set that,  as  the  American  people  gain 
more  light  on  this  subject,  they  will  sup- 
port It  ever  more  strongly.  This  Is,  un- 
fortunately, a  bill  which  is  largely  mis- 
understood. All  sorts  of  unfair  slogans 
have  been  hurled  at  It — "giveaway," 
"rathole,"  "waste." 

It  Is  none  of  these  things. 


I  cite  these  evidences: 

(a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  termed  this  program  abso- 
lutely essential.  Some  persons  say  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  American  people  elected  him.  He 
knows  the  world  situation.  He  says 
the  program  is  absolutely  e.ssential.  Es- 
sential to  what?  To  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  We  do  not  want  a 
third  world  war. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
defense  of  this  country,  itself. 

We  are.  this  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  for  national  de- 
fen.se.  We  are  to  authorize  around  one- 
tcnth  of  that  sum  for  mutual  security. 

Both  of  these  items  supplement  one 
another  in  the  program  of  national  de- 
fense and  world  peace.  A  strong  Amer- 
ica without  strong  allies  is  as  unthink- 
able as  is  strong  allies  without  a  strong 
America. 

The  world  has  been  shrunken:  our 
next-door  neighbors  must  man  the  ram- 
parts which  we  watch  and  which  they 
must  watch,  as  well. 

<b»  Is  there  waste  In  this  program? 
Charge  after  charge  to  that  effect  has 
been  made. 

Every  single  charge  has  been  run 
down,  analyzed,  and  refuted.  The  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
in  report  after  report,  has  documented 
this  fact:  The  accusations  made  against 
this  program  are,  by  and  large,  un- 
founded. 

Here  and  there  an  honest  error  of 
judgment  has  been  made  in  time  of 
stress  or  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions. We  even  make  mistakes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  acknowledge 
them.  The  situatiori  has  been  most 
difficult  in  places  like  Laos,  and  other 
lands.  Our  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram ha.s  not  been  perfect,  but  I  ask 
what  human  institution  is  perfect? 
What  human  allocation  of  funds  is  com- 
pletely free  of  an  occasional  error  or 
honest  mistake? 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  charge  of  the 
program  are  competent  men  who  are 
trying  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for 
their  country  in  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value  for  every  dollar  authorized. 

(C  A  third  piece  ol  evidence  was  con- 
tained in-  the  most  interesting  report 
made  by  two  able  members  of  the  Hou.se 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Representa- 
tives A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  of  Missouri,  and 
C.  E.  Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, Representatives  A.  S.  J  Carnahan, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  and  Chester  E. 
Merrow,  Republican  of  New  Hampshire, 
went  on  a  tour,  lasting  between  5  and  6 
week.s,  in  an  effort  to  provoke  discussion 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  They 
visited  32  cities  In  21  State.n,  Including 
my  own  city  of  Milwaukee,  conducted  24 
press  conferences,  28  radio  programs, 
and  24  TV  programs  during  their  bi- 
partisan efTort  to  find  the  truth. 

Touring  this  country  they  met  with 
audience  after  audience,  They  pre- 
sented the  facts  and,  as  they  did  so,  they 
found  that  the  opposition  melted  away. 
Truth  antidoted  falsehood;  fact  refuted 
misconception. 
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Let  me  read  the  words  of  those  men: 
After  the  tour.  Representative  Mierrow 
stated: 

They  were  not  all  selected  audiences  8lnc« 
we  were  speaking  before  the  Rotary  Clubs. 
Lions  Clubs,  Klwanls  Clubs,  Junior  cham- 
beis  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  large 
open  meetings  in  the  evening — I  say  large, 
some  of  them  perhaps  2  and  3  hundred. 
They  were  entirely  open  to  questions.  We 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  once  this 
program  Is  understood  by  the  public,  and 
once  the  benefits  are  k.nown — and  we  haven't 
been  talking  enough  about  the  benefit* — 
there  Is  very  little  opposition.   •    •    • 

We  found  people  were  anxious  to  ask 
about  foreign  policy.  They  asked  intelligent 
questions.  The  opp>06ltlon  as  I  have  stated 
was  almost  at  a  minimum  and  therefore  we 
have  concluded  that  once  the  program  Is 
understood,  people  are  overwhelmingly  In 
support  of  the  authorization  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  on  the  program  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  •  •  •  I  am  certain 
the  people  with  whom  we  talked  after  they 
saw  the  benefits  derived  from  the  program, 
reached  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have 
come  to.  that  it  Is  certainly  not  a  handout 
or  a  giveaway,  or  the  pouring  of  money  down 
a  rathole.  and  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
for  a  program  as  valuable  as  the  mutual 
security  program  to  be  sloganized  to  death 
It  was  actually  a  heartwarming  experience 
and  one  that  was  very  revealing. 

One  of  these  men  is  a  Democrat  and 
the  other  a  Republican.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment them.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  tour  the  country,  and  give  the 
people  the  facts,  and  see  what  their  re- 
action is. 

Thirdly.  I  turn  to  a  point  which  I  have 
made  year  after  year  in  the  Senate: 

This  bill  provides  a  tonic,  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  our  own  economy.  It  is  a 
"shot  in  the  arm"  to  our  own  national 
economic  system. 

Between  85  and  90  percent  of  all  the 
money  which  we  authorize  will  be  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  10  or  15  percent,  which  goes  over- 
seas, ultimately  will  create  a  demand 
upon  our  economy  for  goods  and  labor — 
especially  for  labor,  which  we  need  to 
see  go  Into  action. 

This  will  generate  economic  health 
In  factory,  mine,  and  farm.  It  will 
generate  jobs.  That  is  what  we  are  look- 
ing for  in  this  period  of  recession. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  further  facts  by 
way  of  illustration  of  this  point.  The 
breakdown  of  employment  created  by 
the  foreign  aid  program,  according  to 
the  segments  of  the  economy,  is  as 
follows : 

In  agriculture  the  program  creates 
150,500  jobs;  In  manufacturing  It  creates 
380,400;  in  transportation,  20.100;  In 
trade,  9,900:  In  services,  13.600;  unallo- 
cated. 140,100.  The  program  creates 
jobs  for  a  total  of  714,600  Americans.  If 
we  toss  the  program  out  the  window. 
714.000  more  Americans  will  be  in  the 
unemployed  class. 

AID   TO    IMDCFCMDCNT   tATCt.LtTTS    KSStWTIAL 

Fourth.  I  come  to  the  final  point  of  my 
argument.  Z  stand  by  the  version  of 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  particularly 
as  It  relates  to  continuing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  to  determine  If  aid 
to  ft  Communist  country  U  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 


There  are  many  who  feel  that  we 
should  limit  the  President.  If  I  had 
my  way.  I  would  see  to  It  that  the  bill 
for  which  the  President  has  asked  in 
relation  to  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  enacted.  I  would  see  to  it 
that  there  was  on  the  statute  books 
emergency  legislation,  so  that  if  and 
when  the  balloon  went  up,  it  would  not 
be  neces.sary  to  call  Congress  into  ses- 
sion. The  executive  department  would 
be  ready  to  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary.  If  the  balloon  goes  up,  there 
will  not  be  any  Congress.  There  will 
not  be  any  Washington.  One  H-bomb 
would  destroy  all  of  New  York  City. 
Yet  we  talk  as  though  we  were  living 
in  the  age  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
danger  is  we  can  become  complacent  as 
we  did  then. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Knowland].  They  know 
that  our  friend  from  California  feels 
nothing  but  distaste  for  communism  of 
any  brand.  However,  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  amendment  he  has  offered.  In 
my  judgment,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  would 
help,  in  effect,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  amendment  would  deny 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  indep>endent  judgment  as  to  whether 
aid  to  a  country  such  as  Poland — and 
who  will  tell  me  that  the  Poles  are  Com- 
munists?— or  Yugoslavia  continues  to 
be  in  our  national  interest. 

I  heard  a  distinguished  Democrat  say 
on  a  television  program  that  in  his 
opinion  the  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  kept 
Yugoslavia  independent,  and  that  if  we 
had  not  taken  the  action  we  did  with 
respect  to  Yugoslavia,  and  if  the  leader- 
ship of  that  country  were  today  under 
the  Kremlin,  we  might  very  well  be  in 
the  third  world  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  cite  these  facts:  We  will  not,  under 
present  law,  or  under  the  pending  bill, 
aid  by  so  much  as  one  penny  Russia 
Itself  or  Red  China  or  Red  Korea.  The 
line  is  drawn  against  them  unequivo- 
cally. However  leeway  is  provided,  as 
it  should  be.  for  other  satellite  lands. 

Who  can  look  around  the  corner  of 
tomorrow?  Who  can  predict  the  fu- 
ture? Who  can  tell  whether  tomorrow 
dynamic  changes  may  not  occur  in 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  Baltic 
lands?  The  wave  of  the  1950's  is  a  na- 
tionalist wave.  Nationalism  Is  sweep- 
ing the  world  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  morning  there  came  to  my  desk 
what  is  purported  to  be  a  report  of  a  poll 
with  respect  to  conditions  in  Russia, 
showing  that  Russia,  made  up  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  Itself,  was  having  its 
Internal  troubles.  I  can  foresee  readily 
how  the  situation  might  change  to  such 
a  degree  that  In  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  It  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  the  discretion  provided 
in  the  bill  in  order  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  from  erupting.  That  Is  the 
discretionary  power  which  would  be 
taken  from  him  If  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Nationalism  is  antl-imperlallsm.  The 
worst  Imperialism  In  the  world  today  Is 


Soviet  imperialism.  Poland  Is  national- 
ist, Yugoslavia  is  nationalist,  Hungary  is 
nationalist,  and  oo  are  the  other  en- 
slaved lands. 

Would  it  not  be  unwise,  therefore,  to 
turn  our  backs  on  i.his  nationalist  senti- 
ment, which  dates  back  so  far  in  history 
in  each  of  these  lands? 

Every  one  of  the  satellite  countries  Is 
anti-Communist.  I  might  go  along  with 
my  friend  from  California  if  I  felt  the 
people  of  Poland  were  genuinely  Com- 
munist; or  the  people  of  Hungary,  or  the 
Baltic  or  the  Balkan  lands.  But  there  is 
not  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who 
would  contend  that  the  masses  of  people 
In  these  countries  are  anything  but 
anti -Communist. 

Why,  then,  should  we  slam  the  door  In 
their  faces? 

Yugoslavia,  admittedly,  remains  an 
enigma.  The  fact  is  that  the  record  of 
the  past  shows  that  Marshal  Tito's  so- 
called  heresy  has  literally  shaken  the 
Communist  world.  It  has  produced  re- 
verberations in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia,  and  in  Red  China.  Tito  is  fol- 
lowing his  own  national  interest,  and 
that  interest  is  far  different  from  the 
interests  of  the  Kremlin  clique. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
determining  whether  aid  to  Tito  Ls  ad- 
visable. The  President  has  been  sound 
in  his  judgment  in  the  past.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  deny  him  the  pre- 
rogative, which  is  his  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  spearhead  foreign  policy  in 
this  or  In  any  other  respect. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  seek  to  de- 
prive the  Executive  of  pushbutton  pow- 
ers which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have.  I  am  alert,  I  believe,  to  the  situ- 
ation. I  know  how  we  fell  asleep  before 
Pearl  Harbor — the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  the  people.  At 
that  time  we  had  2  years  in  which  to 
pick  up  the  pieces.  The  Pacific  was 
large.  However,  now  we  are  only  a 
matter  of  3  or  4  hours  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  If  the  Russians  have  the  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile,  we  are 
only  15  or  16  minutes  away.  This  is  no 
time  to  take  from  the  Executive  the 
power  to  do  what  is  necessary,  if  the 
situation  demands  action  by  him. 

The  most  dramatic  and  vital  way  In 
which  we  are  looking  out  for  ourselves 
is  by  the  increased  national  security  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  bill.  I  have  long 
sought  to  Impress  on  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  on  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  amazing 
rate  at  which  our  world  is  shrinking.  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  that  we 
are  now  a  neighbor  of  every  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Never  hM  this  been  more 
true  than  now.  Since  we  debated  this 
program  last  summer,  our  sky  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  new  stars.  Right 
now  circling  around  our  shrinking  world 
are  four  new  satellites:  Two  Explorer 
moons.  1  Vanguard,  and  1  new  Soviet 
sputnik.  There  Is  talk  of  "shooting  the 
moon"  before  1968  ends. 

Not  only  has  man's  horizon  been  vastly 
expanded,  but  the  danger  to  his  survival 
has  also  vastly  increased.  Each  suc- 
ceeding sputnik  has  been  heavier  In  al- 
most direct  geometric  progression  than 
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the  previous  one.  This  establishes  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  launch  intercontinental  bal- 
listics missiles.  And  it  proves  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  years,  namely,  that 
Wisconsin  and  our  other  northern  border 
States  will  be  in  far  greater  danger,  if 
war  should  occur,  than  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  helping  ourselves  therefore 
when  we  give  assistance  to  our  allies. 
Such  assistance  not  only  guarantees  that 
they  will  be  able  to  fight  effectively  on  our 
side,  if  need  be,  but  also  that  we  have 
territory  for  our  intermediate  range  bal- 
listics missiles  bases  with  which  to  rim 
the  Communist  world.  That  is  quite  a 
concession  for  any  nation  to  make  to  us 
because  the  country  that  permits  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  of  the.se  bases  on  its 
soil,  joins  us  as  a  prime  target  durini; 
the  first  few  hours  in  the  event  of  war. 
Isolation  for  all  or  any  one  of  us  is  now 
totally  inconceivable. 

So  we  are  helping  ourselves  by  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  which  is  the 
largest  single  money  item  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  the  military  assistance 
program  is  something  of  a  bargain.  If 
we  did  not  spend  this  sum,  the  cost  to 
ourselves  of  providing  other  means  of 
national  defense  would  be  much  greater 
and  the  strain  on  our  budget  much 
heavier.     Let  me  cite  one  figure. 

It  costs  our  country  $3,515  a  year  to 
maintain  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  costs  other  countries  much 
less— for  instance.  Greece.  $424  a  year; 
South  Korea,  $302  a  year;  Thailand. 
$245  a  year;  and  Turkey  only  $240  a 
year.  By  assisting  these  nations  to 
maintain  armies  which  we  would  other- 
wise have  to  supply,  for  we  still  need 

men  on  the  ground  to  control  the 
ground,  we  are  lessoning  the  burden  to 
ourselves.  That,  to  me  is  plain  common- 
sense. 

How  else  do  we  help  ourselves  through 
this  program?  The  administration  this 
year  testified  that  about  85  percent  of 
all  the  money  we  are  about  to  authorize 
will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United  States 
for  commodities  to  be  furnished  our 
allies.  That  means  that  this  program 
will  involve  domestic  expenditures  well 
in  excess  of  $2  billion.  And  even  most 
of  the  other  15  percent  will  ultimately 
return  to  us.  because  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  dollars  cannot  be  used  except 
to  purchase  American  goods  and  services 
Irom  our  citizens. 

These  fact."*  I  have  pounded  home  year 
after  year.  I  shall  continue  to  pound 
them  home  because  there  is  too  much 
talk  about  waste,  foolish  expenditures, 
and  ratholes.  Foreign  aid  provides 
employment  for  our  people  and  orders 
for  our  factories  and  outlets  for  our 
farm  products.  In  a  year,  when  our 
economy  Is  a  little  whaky  it  Is  doubly 
important  for  us  not  to  put  It  to  the 
additional  strain  of  depriving  It  of  for- 
eign aid  business. 

To  show  what  is  Involved  here.  I 
should  like,  if  I  may.  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  what  foreign  aid  has  meant 
to  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

From  January  1954  to  June  1957,  a 
period   of   3 '2    years,   the   International 


Cooperation  Administration  paid  to  Wis- 
consin firms  about  $17  V2  million.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  hst  of 
firms,  by  city,  which  have  received  that 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Wisconsin 

CrrT    AND    SUPPLIES 

Appleton: 

Fox  River  Tractor  Co $780.09 

MlUcr  Electric  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Inc.. --  961.49 


Wwronsin— Continued 
CITY    AND   SUPPLIER — Continued 
Manitowoc:    Manitowoc   Engi- 
neering Corp 


Total     Appleton 

Baraboo:  The  Insemlklt  Co.. 

Belglum:    Rice  Pump   &   Ma- 
chine Co 


1,741.58 


13,874.57 


6.891   82 


Bclolt: 

Belolt    Iron    Works... 
Gardner  Machine  Co. 


Total      Belolt. 


Burlington:   Miistcr  Mechanic 
Manufacturing    Co 

Cllntonv'Jle:  The  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co 


60.454.00 
121.039  08 

184.  493.  08 


2,610.00 


489.083   22 


Eau  Claire: 

Dried  Milk  Products  Coop- 

eriitive 137,260.98 

National  Preslo  Industries. 

Inc 707.39 

Total   Eau   Clftlre 137.968.37 


Edgcrton: 
Co 


Highway     Trailer 


$22,621.04 


Fond  du  Lac: 

Fred  Rucplng  leather  Co..  16,617.60 
Giddlngs     &      Lewis      Ma- 
chine   Tool    Co 485.  847   11 

Total  Pond  du  Lac 502.464.71 


Fort  Atkinson: 

James  M.mufactiirlng   Co.. 
National    Agricultural    Sup- 
ply      Co 


2. 775   30 


8,  745  34 


Total    Fort    Atkinson..  11.520.64 

Green  Bay:  Paper  Converting 

Machine  Co 2.335.00 


Jn.nesvlllc: 
Co    


The    Parker    Pen 


Kenosha: 

American    Motors   Corp.. 

Mficwhyte    Co  — 

Hlmmons  Co 

8iuip-On   Tool   Corp 


56, 940.  05 


Total   Keno<»hn.. 


Kohler    Koblcr  Co. 


La  Ctcmm  : 

The  Trane  Co......... 

La  CroM«  Trailer  Corp. 


1.621  76 


Total  La  Crotse. 


Mndlnon : 

Oliliolt  Machine  Co... 
Mudlson  Klpp  Corp... 

Ray-O-Vac  Co 

Varlgraph  Co.,  Inc.... 


Marinette: 
Co 


Ansul     Chemical 


18.  972.  78 


Total  Madison. 


1,  397.303   40 

9.  318   00 

715   20 

C2. 580   06 

1.460,976  60 
77.  t46. 92 


250, 600  25 
17,506  24 

268.  096  40 


225   834   80 

9   71 

19. 898   00 

450  68 

246. 254   09 


Milton:  The  Burdlck  Corp 362.  15 

Milwaukee: 

AUis  Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing  Co.. 2,914.710.99 

Anipco  MetAl,  Inc 1.  495.  97 

Artos  Engineering  Co 12,  827.  63 

Blackhawk     Manufacturing 

Co 207.60 

BrlRgs  &  Stratton  Corp 7,547.53 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co 22.  61 

Bucyrus-Erle  Co... -  3.  098,  C31.14 

F.  W.  Burns  Machinery  Co —  400.  00 

Chain  Belt  Co 109.  587   64 

Cleaver-Brooks   Co.. _  1G6.  257.  80 

Cohen  Iron  &  Metal  Co 627,139.40 

Controls  Co.  of  America 383  69 

Dings  Overseas  Corp .  100  00 

Dunmmnn  World  Trade  Co.  7.  872   50 
General     Steamship     Agen- 
cies. Inc.. 25  23 

Great    Lakes    Transatlantic. 

Inc 13   50 

Harley-E>avld8on  Motor  Co..  210.360  31 

Harnlschfeger   Corp 733.  132   25 

Harnlschfeger  Eltjxjrt  Corp.  278   20 
Il.-'.rnlschfeger  International 

Corp 522,451   21 

HarnLschfegcr  Overseas 

Corp 451.585   47 

Tlie  HeU  Co 31    2B3   47 

Hevl  Duty  Electric  Co 62.  2J0.  00 

Jambor    Tool    &    Stamping 

Cj 383   47 

Koehrlnt;   CK'erscas    Co 1.016.  140   70 

Chae    A    Kraure  Mining  Co.  20,515  25 
Kremers- Urban         Interna- 
tional Corp 16. 

Le  Rol  Co 11 

Line  Material  Co 11, 

Mrrcury     Motors     Interna- 
tional  44.872  03 

Milwaukee       Electric      Tool 

Cjrp 459  66 

Murphy  Diesel  Co 13.233.60 

H&hh     Motors     division   of 

Nafh-Kelvlnator  Corp 559.  78 

Nordberg  Mfg   Co 48.  808  21 

The  Ollecar  Co.. ._  25,663   00 

John   Ostcr   Manufacturing 

Co. 2,373  02 

Prescecl  Steel  Tank   Co 19   020   50 

6af  way  tjteel  Prodiict.s.  Inc.  5.  959  95 

Eeanian-Andwall    Corp 41.016  83 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp -  6lii.4l,6  50 

T.  L.  Smith  Co .-  6.322   C8 

Smith  Engineering  Works..  4  C32  6o 

ToUtoy  Foundation.  Inc...  1,2C2  22 
The    Vllter    Manufacturing 

Co 8.2P4  51 

Wl.'HConxln    M(jtor   Corp .  100.345   74 

V/olfl   Internallcnal.   Inc..  36.544  51 


600  00 

074    19 
620.  90 


Total  Milwaukee 10.  984.  195.  43 


O^hkofih' 

L8T  Manufscturlnif  Co....  0,710  41 
Cshkoth  Mot<ir  Truck.  Inc,  184.609  00 
United  Htates  Motors  Inter- 
national, Ltd 151,144  39 

Urilver»al  Motor  Co 21.4i;8  56 


Total    Oshkosh. 


438. 162  42 


Port    Washington:    Food    Ma- 
chinery ti  Chemical  Coip.. 


1.65S  50 


Racine: 

George  Gorton  Machine  Co. 

Horllcks    Corp . 

Howard  Industrie*.  Inc -. 

Mai>ey    Harris . 


27.  092.  76 

17. 651    24 

1   372  70 

2.318,572.90 


1958 
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Wisconsin — Continued 
CTTT   AND  suppLOE — Continued 

Racine : — Continued 

Peerless  Machine  Co .  27.  676.  96 

Webster  Electric  Co _  242.  12 

Total  Racine 2.392.608.77 

RothschUd:  Marathon  Corp..  2,710.54 

Sheboygan:     Hayssen    Manu- 
facturing  Co 12,700.00 

Superior:       Superior  -  Lldger- 

wood-Mundy    Corp 2.181.20 

Waukesha :    Waukesha    Motor 

Co... 23,  515.  46 

West  AlllB :  Kearney  &  Trecker 

Corp _  38.  552  92 

West   Bend:    West  Bend    Alu- 
minum   Co 29.607.97 

Total    Wisconsin 17,441.286.  13 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  bear  in 
mind  that  in  those  cities,  in  those  fac- 
tory towns.  American  citizens  were 
working.  The  money  which  Congress 
appropriated  produced  the  goods  which 
our  allies  needed. 

Who  can  say  that  this  program  does 
not  help  Wisconsin?  Can  any  of  my  col- 
leagues deny  that  foreign  aid  has  as- 
sisted their  States?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  money  which  each  State  received 
during  the  same  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Alabama - HO,  352,  658  33 

Arizona 3.  846,  786  45 

Arkansas 1.  637,  754.  52 

California - 167.  462,  292  07 

Colorado L  077.  543  69 

Connecticut-. 16.  253.  235   50 

Delaware 5,  684,  302.  83 

District  of  Columbia 1,  OOD,  399.  71 

Florida 3.  748,  643.  90 

Georgia 2,  291.  304.  57 

Hawaii 10.038  00 

Idaho 202,207.27 

Illinois 77,  056.  999.  87 

Indiana.. 9,  255.  215  83 

In'vg,         8.062,043.14 

Kansas                        -  449,902.32 

Kentucky'. 7,  862,  017.  72 

Louisiana 84.  434,  121.  68 

Maryland... 3.220.231.84 

MassachusetU 12.  407.  483.  86 

Michigan 13.  217.  096  90 

Minnesota 7,  965,  879.  93 

Mississippi - 3.648.301.21 

Missouri      -  11.829.893.32 

Nebraska 9fll,  284.  67 

New  Ham  pah  ire 160.337.37 

New    Mexico 923.711.63 

New  Jersey - 29,  ^29,  606  00 

New    York 861,  932.  402  47 

North  Carolina _ ».  747,  094.  47 

Ohio 44,275.398.10 

Oklahoma 4,  976.  444  10 

Oregon «3.  020.  402,  08 

Pennsylvania _ 83,  742.  970.  30 

Rhode  Island -  2.681,279  61 

89uth  Carolina 639,898.79 

Tennessee 144,  626.  368.  67 

Texas     _ 271.174.127.88 

Utah _ 108.  194.91 

Vermont _ 792,434.90 

Virginia 10.  078,  702.  39 

Washington - 10,  276.  617.  09 

West  Virginia 2.027,230.44 

Wisconsin 17.  441.  285.  13 

Total,  all  States 2.010.917,315.18 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  If  any 
Senator  desires  to  know  what  his  State 
received.  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  the 
amount  specifically.  The  total  amoimt 
for  all  States  was  $2,010,917,315.18. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that 
Wisconsin  is  a  great  agricultural  State. 
This  brings  me  to  another  illustration 
of  how  we  help  ourselves  through  foreign 
aid. 

As  Is  well  known,  during  the  war,  our 
agricultural  production  reached  the  level 
which  it  continues  to  maintain  to  this 
date.  At  first,  the  tremendous  needs  of 
war-torn  Europe  absorbed  what  other- 
wise would  have  become  surplus.  Then, 
as  surpluses  developed,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  its  predecessors  to 
begin  purchasing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  with  foreign-aid  money 
and  sell  the  surpluses  abroad  for  local 
currencies  which  in  turn  could  be  used 
for  foreign-aid  projects.  The  foreign- 
aid  program  has  been  of  great  help  to 
our  farmers.  Without  it,  we  would  have 
had  to  face  either  1  of  2  unpleasant  al- 
ternatives. We  could  have  let  the  sur- 
pluses accumulate  at  a  tremendous  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  or  we  could 
have  brought  about  an  agricultural  de- 
pression at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
American  farmer.  By  using  agricultural 
surpluses  in  our  foreign-aid  program, 
we  are  helping  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  farmer.  We  are  helping  both  the 
taxpayers,  including  the  manufacturers 
and  farmers,  and  we  are  helping  our 
allies  to  put  iron  into  their  backbone,  so 
that  they  will  remain  our  allies. 

The  surpluses  sold  abroad  provide  the 
money  there  for  the  building  of  dams 
and  other  useful  projects  which  will 
Strengthen  the  economies  of  Free  World 
countries.  The  dollar  spent  in  this  way 
really  does  double  duty. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point  which 
I  have  been  making  for  years.  Our 
trade  is  mostly  with  the  highly  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world — Canada. 
Western  Europ>e,  and  similar  areas.  As 
we  know,  the  more  developed  a  country 
is.  the  better  it  is  as  a  customer.  We 
can  maintain  an  expanding  domestic 
economy  only  in  the  climate  of  an  ex- 
panding world  economy.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  produce  more  goods,  we  must  find 
ways  of  consuming  more  goods,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  So  when  we  help 
underdeveloped  nations  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance,  we  are 
also  laying  the  foundation  for  an  ex- 
panding trade  relationship  with  those 
nations.  As  their  Incomes  go  up.  so  does 
their  demand  for  consumer  goods.  We 
are  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world  for 
producing  consumer  goods. 

To  prove  my  point,  let  me  cite  the 
case  of  Germany,  In  1950,  excliwive  of 
foreign  aid,  United  States  exporters 
sent  goods  worth  $439  million  to  Ger- 
many. In  195«,  when  the  German  econ- 
omy had  recovered,  private  Arms  in  the 
United  States  sent  $780  million  worth 
to  Germany.  An  economically  healthy 
country  Is  a  good  buyer.  Let  us  not 
forget  that.  Of  course,  with  the  imder- 
developed  areas,  such  a  growth  In  pri- 
vate trade  will  be  slower  to  appear.  So 
when  I  say  that  helping  them  is  good 


business  for  the  United  States,  I  am 
thinking  in  long-range  terms. 

The  point  is  that  in  1950  United  States 
exporters  sent  to  Grermany  goods  worth 
$439  million.  In  1956,  after  Germany 
had  recovered,  the  amount  had  increased 
to  $780  million. 

Of  more  immediate  impwrtance  to  us, 
and  another  reason  why  we  should  con- 
tinue the  foreign-aid  program  for  our 
own  good,  is  our  dependence  on  other 
nations  for  some  of  our  vitally  needed 
raw  materials.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  South  America. 

I  hope  not  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
suggest  cutting  or  changing  the  mutual 
security  program  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
cent minority  outbursts  abroad.  The 
world  is  full  of  critical  situations.  Let 
us  not  be  hasty  and  pave  the  way  for 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
by  telling  countries  that  we  do  not  care 
about  their  future.  This  is  a  time  for 
searching  self-examination  on  our  part. 

Remember,  we  have  a  problem  at  home 
which  is  called  the  recession.  We  must 
keep  the  American  people  employed.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  employed,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  is  to  make  certain 
that  we  keep  our  allies  strong. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball.  We  are  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  insure  our  own  sur- 
vival and  well-being.  I  believe  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  H.  R.  21281, 
provides  the  way. 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  what  I  have 
said  today.  I  have  been  saying  for  years. 
I  do  not  get  tired  of  repeating  facts,  be- 
cause these  are  facts  that  we  have  to 
face. 

I  face  them  recognizing,  I  think,  as 
much  as  anyone  else  what  they  mean  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  But  I  know 
also  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  when  we 
voted  to  authorize  in  one  lump  sum  $100 
billion  when  we  were  in  the  war.  Some- 
one has  said  that  if  we  become  engaged 
in  a  third  world  war,  it  will  mean  a  cost 
of  $100  billion  a  month  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. 

Often  the  facts  are  drowned  by  epi- 
thets like  "sinking  money  in  a  rat  hole" 
and  the  "great  giveaway."  Yet  they  are 
more  true  with  every  passing  year.  Our 
gravest  dangers  now  are  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  and  worsening  p>olltical 
and  economic  conditions  abroad.  Each 
one  of  these  dangers  will  be  less  as  the 
result  of  continuing  foreign  aid. 

Whose  skin  are  we  trying  to  save,  any- 
way? Our  own.  of  course.  It  Is  our  self- 
interest  that  Is  at  stake  In  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  Very  little  altru- 
ism is  involved.  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  no  business  giving  aid  to  any  for- 
eign country  unless  It  Is  In  our  self-in- 
terest to  do  so.  This  Is  a  program  for 
America,  not  for  foreign  aid.  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  sooner  we  realize 
this,  the  better  off  we  and  succeeding 
generations  will  be. 

I  hope  that  House  bill  12181  will  be 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my  ar- 
guments may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  neces- 
sary In  our  own  national  self-interest. 

The  bill  which  conforms  to  the  first 
law  of  nature:  self-preservation. 
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The  bin  will  enable  us  to  be  adequate 
to  our  responsibilities. 

The  bill  has  been  proven  by  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  to  be  wise:  It  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  headlines  of  today  to 
be  essential;  and  it  is  Indicated  by  the 
possibilities  of  tomorrow  to  be  advisable. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
12181  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  time  when 
the  voice  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  should  be  heeded  in  our  own 
self-interest,  in  applying  the  law  of  na- 
tional self-preservation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
HtmPHREY  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Prer.i- 
dent,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  to  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  tlie 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  in  my 
judgment  he  has  made  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  for- 
eign-aid bill,  and  has  pointed  out.  in  his 
own  able  way,  the  arguments  which  ap- 
peal to  him  as  being  important  in  this 
connection. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  practically  repeat  what  he  has  been 
emphasizing:  Does  not  he  believe  that 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  give- 
aways, handouts,  or  anything  except  the 
security,  safety,  and  future  of  our  Na- 
tion; and  that  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill 
and  ignore  our  President's  advice  and 
leadership,  we  shall  be  taking  a  grave 
chance  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  our 
country,  which  today  faces  serious  diffi- 
culties? Do  I  correctly  summarize  the 
able  argument  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  made? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  have 
covered  the  answer  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  questions  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  asked. 

It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  when  one 
gives  to  another  a  handout — if  anyone 
wishes  to  use  that  term — which  w  ill  save 
his  life  and  will  aid  in  keeping  the  econ- 
omy of  his  country  from  worsening,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  save  the  one  who 
gives  it  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
a  great  catastrophe,  that  cannot  be  clas- 
sified, as  someone  has  called  it.  as  a  reck- 
less disposal  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Instead,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  like  an  in- 
surance-policy premium.  It  must  be  paid 
If  we  are  to  use  our  judgment  and  our 
vision. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  the 
ancient  prophet  said,  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  exercised  in- 
sufficient vision.  We  sat  back,  and  said 
that  the  world  was  large,  and  that  we 
cculd  not  be  successfully  attacked.  But 
then  the  attack  came.  However,  as  I 
have  said  before,  and  as  I  now  repeat, 
at  that  time  the  very  size  of  the  world 
was  a  protection  to  us.  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  a  barrier.  But  now  only  2 
hours  are  required  to  cross  that  barrier; 
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and  now  that  the  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles have  been  developed,  unless  we  can 
strengthen  the  freedom-loving  peoples, 
we  may  find  that  the  power  of  the 
Kremlin— which  already  has  taken  into 
its  orbit  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  earths  surface  and  approxi- 
mately 700  million  human  beings  since 
the  shooting  stopped — may.  unless  we 
provide  a  deterrent,  and  the  pendint^  bill 
constitutes  a  deterrent — take  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  that  happens,  the 
Kremlin  will  then  take  over  America. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  an  insurance 
policy.  I  beheve  it  provides,  as  the 
President  has  suggested,  a  vei-y  impor- 
tant means  of  keeping  the  world  free. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
position  on  foreign  aid  is  well  known. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  con- 
cept of  utilizing  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen    its    military    posture. 

I  accept  cheerfully  the  Christian  and 
humanitarian  responsibility  of  sliaring 
our  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  naked 
people  of  the  world. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience.  Mr. 
President,  give  my  assent  to  an  unde- 
fined and  never-enduig  program  which 
seeks  to  achieve  the  impos.sible  and 
Utopian  end  of  making  the  world  over 
in  our  own  image. 

Since  1948,  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  Life  magazine,  has  spent  $420  bil- 
lion from  public  and  private  sources  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  that  mirage.  Of  that 
amount,  more  than  $64  billion  has  been 
six^nt  or  appropriated  for  what  we  call 
foreign  aid. 

Our  first  goal  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
war-ravaged  nations  of  the  world. 

Then  we  undertook  to  save  Uie  world 
from  Communist  aggrcs^iion  and  sub- 
version. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  con- 
tinue our  international  largcs.se  in  order 
to  bolster  and  save  our  own  internal 
economy. 

The  results  of  our  past  efforts  belie 
any  hopes  of  worthwhile  accomplisli- 
mcnt  in  the  future. 

To  Uie  extent  that  we  have  endowed 
our  former  enemies  and  many  of  our 
former  allies  with  more  stable  and  pros- 
perous economies  than  our  own.  we 
could  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  first 
goal.  But  in  so  doing  we  created  new 
and  more  modern  industrial  economies 
wliich  are  destroying  our  own  industry 
and  the  jobs  of  American  v.orkers  with 
tiif  flood  of  cheap  goods  wliich  they  are 
producing. 

That  we  have  not  saved  the  world 
from  tlio  threat  of  cojumunism  is  self- 
evident  from  the  world  situation  today 
in  which  tlie  cleavage  and  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  We.nt  are  greater  and 
more  alarmins  than  ever  before.  We 
h.ave  fewer  dependable  allies  than  when 
we  embarked  upon  our  present  ill-fated 
course,  and  those  for  whom  we  have 
done  the  most,  our  NATO  associates, 
have  done  the  lea.st  to  n.s.sist  us  in 
stvengtheninp  and  manning  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Free  World. 

Tlio.se  who  would  now  have  us  bellevr 
that  the  UniLod  States  can  spend  Itself 


strono:  and  Rive  Itself  security.  Ignore 
history's  fundamental  economic  laws. 
For  to  rely  on  dollars  alone  is  to  court 
the  national  bankruptcy  which  Marx 
and  Lenin  long  ago  predicted  for  us. 

If  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  buy 
friends,  it  is  fallacious.  All  but  those 
who.  like  the  ostrich,  stick  their  heads 
in  the  sand  of  idealism  and  refu.se  to  face 
up  to  reality  have  to  admit  that  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind  dispi  oves  the  the- 
ory that  friendship  can  be  purchased. 
Not  only  does  all  history  disprove  that, 
but  every  experience  of  humanity  belies 
it  also. 

If  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  so 
bolster  the  economies  of  other  nations 
that  communism  will  not  be  a  threat  to 
them,  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  despite  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  36  billion  100 -cent 
dollars  between  1933  and  1940— includ- 
ing more  than  $15.5  billion  for  direct  and 
work-relief  projects — we  In  the  United 
States  could  not  even  relieve  our  own 
unemployment  situation. 

The  real  object  of  foreign  aid  as  now 
practiced  by  this  Nation  is  found  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  Committee  for  Elco- 
nomic  Develoi)ment.  The  consensus  of 
48  world  leaders  polled  by  that  organi- 
zation was  that  the  United  States  must 
undertake  over  the  next  20  years  to  help 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  world  wealth. 
It  is  ironic  that  in  the  same  country 
where  tlie  late  Senator  Huey  Long — the 
distinguished  father  of  a  dl.stingulshed 
son  who  presently  sits  in  this  body — was 
ridiculed  for  advocating  a  program  to 
balance  the  wealth  among  individuaU 
here  at  home,  it  should  be  proposed  now 
that  the  Nation  sock  to  balance  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

It  Is  particularly  ludlrrou.s  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  ha."?  been 
sorely  strained  to  balance  its  own  na- 
tional budget  only  5  times  since  1930. 

It  Is  lmpos.sible  to  understand  the  Uie- 
Kis  of  those  who  contend  tliat  the  Soviet 
threat  to  our  Nation's  military  superior- 
ity mu.'t  be  met  with  greater  outlays  for 
foreign  aid. 

To  be  sure,  foreign-aid  projects  which 
strengthen  the  defense  posture  of  this 
country  are  necessary  and  justified.  As- 
sistance to  nations  like  Korea  and  Tur- 
key, whlrh  are  maintaining  large  and 
effective  armies  in  d^fen^ie  of  the  perime- 
ter of  the  Free  World,  certainly  is  in  our 
best  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries given  in  terms  of  general  social 
welfare  programs  cnnnt)t  achieve  any- 
thing but  to  bankrupt  our  Nation  and  to 
make  the  American  people  despised  for 
meddling  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs of  those  so  helped. 

Tlirre  Is  a  place  for  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistHnce,  but  it  hardly  can 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  underwriting 
a  5-year  plan  In  India,  building  high- 
ways through  the  Junplcs  of  Southeast 
Asia,  or  payir.g  off  the  national  debt  of 
Austria. 

It  always  has  been  my  view  that  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance  where  required  should 
be  on  a  loan  basis  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral of  undeveloped  natural  resources, 
and  such  loans  preferably  .<;hould  come 
from  private  capital.    In  that  connec- 
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tlon,  I  think  It  would  be  well  for  Con-  and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  restore  When  we  add  those  gigantic  sums  to- 

jj-resJs — instead  of  blindly  voting  direct  its  control  over  such  expenditures.  gether,  we  see  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 

handouts  from  the  Pederal  Treasury — to  Present     practices     allow     overseas  United  States  are  being  called  upon  to 

give   thought   to   granting   tax    Induce-  spending  almost  completely  beyond  the  provide    approximately    $64    billion   for 

ments  to  private  firms  to  stimulate  the  control  of  Congress  and,  as  the  Commit-  military  and  economic  security  not  only 

flow  of  American  capital  into  undevel-  tee  so  aptly  phrased  it,  make  "a  mock-  for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  for- 

oped  areas.  ery  of  the  whole  process  of  appropri-  eign  countries. 

The  only  really  beneficial  economic  aid  ating  money."  It  is  hardly  likely.  Mr.  President,  that 

Is  that  extended  on  the  Ijasis  of  partner-  The  Government  Operations  Commit-  the  American  taxpayers,  struggling  to 

ship.    Outright    gifts    arouse   suspicion  tee  is  correct  in  its  urgent  recommenda-  make  ends  meet  in  this  period  of  inflated 

and  generate  contempt,  while  business  tlon  that  the  foreign  aid  program  must  recession,  would  look  very  sympathetical- 

ventures    stimulate    pride    and    create  be  "reexamined  in  relation  to  national  ly  upon  an  outpouring  of  more  than  18 

friendships  so  long  as  they  are  mutually  resources  and  other  military  needs"  and  billion  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 

profitable.  that  Congress  act  immediately  to  de-  overseas  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Every  year  about  the  time  Congress  termine  "how  long  the  program  is  to  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
begins  considering  this  question,  the  continue,  what  precise  objectives  it  is  to  dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
propaganda  drums  begin  to  beat  loudly  serve  and  how  best  they  can  be  achieved."  this  juncture  in  my  remarks  the  memo- 
atwut  the  urgent  necessity  for  continued  a  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests  randum  prepared  for  me  by  the  Legis- 
foreign-ald  spending  and  the  great  bene-  of  the  American  taxpayer  demands  that  lative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
fits  to  be  derived  thereby.  Report  after  Congress  cease  giving  blank  checks  to  Congress,  showing  American  overseas 
report  and  witness  after  witness  are  the  executive  branch  and  begin  dili-  expenditures  exclusive  of  foreign  aid,  Ex- 
brought  forth  to  give  lip-service  to  the  gently  exercising  its  constitutional  duty  port-Import  Bank  loans,  and  the  sub- 
cause  of  bigger  and  better  foreign  give-  to  pass  on  all  spending  programs  indi-  sidized  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
aways.  vidually  before  they  are  imdertaken.  modities  under  Public  Law  480. 

It  is  passingly  strange,  however,  that  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  pres-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      fMr. 

the   reports   of   the   only   two   agencies  ently  under  consideration  is  but  another  Proxmire  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objec- 

which  have  undertaken  a  realistic  assess-  of  those  blank  checks.    It  oflfers  nothing  tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 

ment  of  the  results  of  such   spending  better  than  a  continuation  of  the  waste  Georgia? 

have  been  highly  critical  and  have  raised  and  boondoggling  which  has  character-  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
disturbing  questions  about  what,  if  any-  ized  the  American  foreign  aid  program  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
thing.  Ls  being  accomplished  by  it.  from  its  inception.  Record,  as  follows: 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Gov-  The  administration  asked  for  a  new  ovkrsuls  expenditures  and  Employment — 

emment  OF>eration5  .sought  to  determine  foreign  aid  appropriation  for  fiscal  1959  answers  to  specific  Questions  StTBMrrrED 

how    well    the   $24    billion    in    American  of  $3.9  billion,  but,  should  that  sum  be  by  Senator  Her^ian  Taxj*adge  of  Georgia 

military  aid  has  been  spent,  it  was  forced  voted,  the  total  figure  would  amount  to  no.  i ;  Amount  spent  by  United  states  Gov- 

to  conclude  in  its  19th  report.  House  Re-  more     than     $18    billion     of     taxpayers'  emment  maintaining  service  personnel  and 

port  No.  1381.  that  it  could  get  no  satis-  money.  bases  abroad,  fiscal  years  1953-56: 

factory  answers.  That  is  true  because  at  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  year: 

The    General    Accounting    OfTlce    re-  current  fiscal  year,  according  to  U.  S.         i953 $2,300,000,000 

ported  that  no  internal  audit  ever  has  News  L  World  Report,  there  will  be  a        i954. 2.800.000,000 

been  made  m  the  military-aid  program  carryover    of    foreign   aid    funds    esti-        1955 MJS  J^SJS^ 

and  that  expenditures  to  date  have  not  mated  at  $6.2  billion,  the  capitalization        i9*e 3.200.000,000 

resulted    in    the    creation    and    mainte-  of  the  Export-Import  Bark  Is  to  l>e  in-  Note. — This    total    includes    purchase    of 

nance  of  effective  fighting  forces     The  creased  by  $2  billion,  the  Public  Law  480  supplies  in  foreign  countries,  construction 

Comptroller  General.  In  his  report  of  Au-  authorization  for  fiscal   1958  has   been  expenditures,  etc.    it  is  taken  from  a  classi- 

Bust29  1957  disclosed  that  no  estimates  increased  by  $500  million  and  the  au-  "^d  report  entitled    united  states  Defense 

hilel^^beend^H^  thorization   for    1959  set  at  $1.5  billion.  Expenditure.     Entering     the     International 

nave  ever  oeen  aeveiopea  as  mj  inc  ioriB  r^^^^^^^*  „.iu  .r^.^/*  r^n,.^  Balance  of  payments"   which   is  a  detailed 

range  cost  of  the  program  and  that  the  the  Defense  Department  will  spend  more  analysis  of  exjinditurea  by  country  and  by 

United  States  has  underwritten  military  than  $3  billion  maintaining  service  per-  program,   it  u  now  in  the  process  of  revuion 

objectives  incapable  of  achievement  and  sonnel    and    bases    abroad,    servicemen  and  should  be  available  in  2  to  3  weeks. 

beyond  the  ability  of  its  fiscal  resources  will  sperkl  f^o^^*  ^^f ^^^^^^^ °?"/,;°" J  source:  United  states  Department  of  De- 

to  fulfill.  their  ow-n  resources  in  the  countries  in  ,^^^^           ^^^^ 

The  House  committee  found  that  de-  which  they  are  .stationed,  and  the  Fed-  „™.nditnre.    of 

fpn«A   «ior>nrt    fimH«_nn    «fti«i   million  cral  Government  will  pay  almost  $400  No.    a.    out-of-pocket    expenditures    of 

fense    support    fund*— an    $835    million  ,,,,        ,      roloriP*  tn  American  and  for-  American  servicemen  stationed  abroad,  fiscal 

item  In  the  proposed  fiscal  1959  budget—  miihon   n  ralanes  to  American  ana  lor-  ^ 

are  being  used  not  for  defense  support  eign  civilians  it  employs  in  other  coun-  -  »««^  noo  000 

but  for  outright  attempts  to  buy  allies  i"^^_".7%^?^  ^^°"^  '""I'  ^?'.^\^^i    illi' '-eS  ZZ 

and  to  keep  them  bought.     It  reported  Mr.  President   they  represent  a  total  of     1957 648,000.000 

that  the  present  practice  is  to  fix  the  $18  billion  of  the  taxpayers  money  wnicn  » includes  purchases  by  post  exchanges  in 

level  of  aid  to  anv  elven  countrv  at and  ^  Involved  in  the  program.  foreign  countries. 

I  Quote  from  Mee  12  of  Us  St  r^?t  Add  to  this  the  more  than  $1.8  billion  '  includes  purchases  in  commissaries,  post 

HouSlie^rtS^   1374  which     American     tourists     will     spend  e.xchanges    and  pest   office  remittances,    ex- 

House  Report  NO.    374.  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  eludes  official  savings  accounts. 

the   amount  of  United  Btatea  dollars  it  is  •4  billion  which  American  private  enter-  source :  United  states  Department  of  Com- 

neceasary    to   promise    a   country   In    return  foreign  economic  de-  merce,  Mrs.  Cora  Sheffler,  by  phone. 

for  Its  agreement  to  underUke  certain  mlU-  Pnse  wm  uncM,  m  luicisii  ci^uiiywuv.  ut 

tary    effort*.     Whether    this    "level    of    aid"  velopment,  and  the  total  American  for-  No.  3;   Expenditures    for   foreign   travel   by 

actually    U    related    to    the    military    costs  eign    expenditures    for    the    next    year  united  states  cltlaens,  1948-56: 

Involved  or  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  would  run  to  $24  billion.  Total 

meet  th06«  costs  appears  to  be  largely  Irrele-  Mr.    President,    that   Is   not   all.      The  Calendar  year:                                           ^mounf 

vant.    It  is  essentially  an  agreed-upon  pric«  United  States  of  America  this  year  will        1948 -    $822,000,000 

for  the  oountry-s  cooperation.  ^^^^  j^  p^^ess  of  $40  billion  for  its  Mih-         J^t^ ^  927,  000.  000 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Con-  tary  Establishment,  in  order  to  provide  j^^°                      Z"".'.V.'.  i!  028.000,000 

gress  has  permitted  such  free-handed  defense  and  security  not  only  for  the  i952'I""""l-I_-IIIIIII  1!  issiooo.  000 

spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  with-  United  States  but  also  for  every  other        1953IIIIIII 1,306,000,000 

out  so  much  as  the  first  control  or  check,  nation  of  the  Free  World.     The  expend! -         1954 1,401,000,000 

The  reports  of  the  House  Committee  ture  of  that  $40  billion  will  be  just  as        1965 —  1.612,000,000 

on  Government  Operations  and  the  Gen-  much  for  the  benefit  of  every  other  na-        1956 1. 814, 000, 000 

eral  Accounting  Office  bring  into  sharp  tlon  in  the  Free  World  as  it  will  be  for  source:    United    states    Department    of 

focus  the  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Commerce.   Bureau   of   Foreign   commerce, 

reassess    the   whole    foreign    aid   picture  States.  United  states  Participation  in  international 
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Travel.  Washington.  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1957,  page  3. 

No.  4:  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Mr. 
John  Clinton)  reports  that  this  Information 
is  not  available.  (The  request  waa  for  the 
amount  which  all  agencies  of  the  United 
states  Government,  excluding  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  spend  In 
other  countries  each  year.) 

No.  5:  Growth  of  United  States  private 
foreign    Investments.    1952-56; 

Yearly  net 
Ye!\T-  Investment 

J952  >1, 881, 000.000 

1953" 1,018,000.  000 

J954  2,742,000.000 

1955' '" 2.  465,  000,  OGO 

19561"""" 3.923,000,000 

Sotirces:  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statis- 
tical Abstracts  of  the  United  States  1957. 
Washington,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office.  1957.  page  873  (1952-54). 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  volume  37,  August  1937. 
page  23  (1955-66). 

Nos.  8  and  7:  Paid  civilian  employment 
abroad.  1956  and   1057: 


l'iilt<-il  rttiitm  citlwng. 
NuitvUlrAMi* 


Tolul. 


Jutic  M,  10/M  '  June  M),  lOflT  • 


WI.WA 


132,  ViS 


3«.  2»V0 
M,A.'II 


133.  MX) 


'  Kx<'lu<l«"t  ZiiO.'.H"  t<m\\in  rmtUmuU  workliiK  (<>r  ilu- 
I>rtM»rtmfiit  of  Def.-nw  umlrr  tonlnuls.  uitm-tiu-titK.  or 
othT  iirriinifi'tiii-fiK  wllli  fi>ril',zri  (riivirrinii-tH*  wlii'li 
IirDvUlo  Uir  llw  (uniUlilnit  of  jHr*iiml  m-rvUv*  10  tin- 

>  y.\iU\(\r*  2<iT,WM  fori'lirn  nnllonnl*  worklnjt  for  the 
Ilc!Hirliin-'il  of  J)i'fi'fi««"  uii'Icr  r<,iitriwlx.  iiirro-tiiciit'".  or 
olluT  arrini^iTnniM  wllli  fonltrn  isoviTnincMl<  wlpl<ti 
IH-ovl.lf  for  tlic  furnljililiig  of  jhtiioiuiI  imtvIiv»  lo  tlio 

Soiirw;  rnltrd  8fatp«  Civil  O^rvlo*  PonimlMlon, 
F<"liTul  Enii.U>yuM;nt  HlulUllc*  DulUtln.  Jum-  I'M)  uiiU 
1W7. 

Annual  payroll  paid  to  employers  abroad  by 

the  U.  S.   Government 

|Kull-limp  fin|>loytnoril| 


Fiscal  year  tOM 


Num- 
ber 


Pay  roll 


FUoal  year  J0.".7 


Vum- 
btr 


Toy  roll 


UtiltP'l  States 

ritltrns        .-  'ii.  440  $ia\ (100,000 :i  1.1, 12, $?'X',nno,noo 
Nontltizens 98,752i  115,  (XX).  OWt 'JO,  0751  177. 000.  (XX) 


Smrce:  U.S.  Dureauoftlie  Du.ltit,  Mr.  John  Clinton, 
by  i>tionL'. 

El  DEN   E.    BlLI.INGS, 

Analyst  in  international  Finanre, 

Economics  Division. 
March  17,  1958. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  man  po.s.sessed  of  conscience 
and  a  sen.se  of  Christian  duty  who  would 
not  vote  for  all  reasonable  and  practical 
programs  designed  to  assume  the  safety 
of  his  country  and  to  help  the  needy  of 
the  world. 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  could 
vote  to  squander  the  resources  of  his 
country  thiough  a  propram  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  devoid  of  any  promi.se  of  accom- 
plishment, and  steeped  in  the  threat  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

If  this  Congress  will  measure  up  to 
its  responsibility  to  examine  each  for- 
eign spending  program  which  may  be 
proposed  or  deemed  necessary,  I  will  cast 
Diy     vote     in     favor     of     those     which 


strengthen   our  Nation   and   give   sub- 
stance to  our  humanitarian  impulses. 

I  will  vote  for  a  reasonable  program 
of  military  assistance  to  dependable  al- 
lies. 

I  will  vote  for  a  practical  program  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked. 

I  will  not  vote  to  give  the  executive 
branch  a  blank  check  to  spend  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $64  billion  alieady 
voted  when  Congress  can  get  no  satis- 
factory answers  as  to  what  its  expendi- 
ture has  accomplished. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  could 
prevail,  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  vote  as  I  have  indicated. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
sort  of  a  quiet  day  in  the  Senate,  but 
it  is  not  a  quiet  day  in  the  world,  nor  is 
it  a  quiet  day  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  debate  upon  the  mu- 
tual security  program  gives  us  an 
opportunity  for  an  analysis  of  the  for- 
eign policy  posture  of  the  United  States, 
a  question  of  burninu  interest  to  every 
American. 

The  recewlon  Is  serlou,^.  I  might  say 
we  did  a  great  deal  to  meet  the  reces- 
sion, m  terms  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem question  of  what  to  do  to  deal  with 
unemployment,  by  our  action  of  last 
week.  But  notwithstanding  the  reces- 
sion, what  agitates  the  American  people 
mo.st  is  a  desire  for  peace.  Tlio  Ameri- 
can people  are  interested  in  whether 
peace  I.5  imperiled  by  our  present  posture 
in  the  worlfi. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  American 
Is  deeply  puzzled  by  events;  whether  It 
be  the  atta-rks  on  Vice  President  Nixcw 
in  South  America,  the  grave  complexities 
which  afflict  fiee  institutions  in  France, 
or  the  problems  in  Indonesia,  where 
grave  threats  face  free  Institutions  in 
what  is  probably  the  richest  natural  re- 
source area  In  the  world,  the  whole  Indo- 
ne  ian  Archipelago. 

All  of  us  represent  the  people  of  States. 
I,  together  with  my  dear  friend  and 
senior  colleague  IMr.  Ives),  represent 
17  million  people  in  New  York.  The 
gross  State  product  of  New  York  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  $70  to  $80  billion  a 
year,  or  somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 
New  York  pays  about  20  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many 
nations  in  the  world,  even  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  economic 
and  production  terms,  are  so  important 
as  is  my  own  State.  So  I  think  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  as  many  of  us  as  are 
so  moved  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  we  think  this  program  is 
all  about,  and  what  action  wc  propose  to 
take  regarding  it. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  pending  bill 
will  probably  pass  very  much  as  it  is 
written.  There  will  be  efforts  to  amend 
it.  Some  will  be  successful  and  some 
will  not.  but  in  the  final  analysis  we  shall 
continue  the  mutual-security  program. 
So  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, the  news  out  of  this  bill  will  not 
be  some  sensational  turn  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  whether  or  not  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  rational  understanding  of 
what  Is  occurring  in  the  world,  and 
whether,  over  a  period  of  time,  we  may 


be  entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  our  Na- 
tion—indeed, the  destiny  of  the  Free 
World.     This,  to  my  mind.  Is  the  news. 

I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  as  expressed 
in  this  debate.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
this  debate,  in  itself.  Is  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  concern  of  our  country, 
because  it  will  show  the  color  of  our 
thinking,  what  we  see  ahead,  and  what 
we  feel  should  be  done  by  way  of  a  com- 
prehensive policy.  That,  I  respectfully 
submit,  is  even  more  important  than  the 
fate  of  this  particular  bill,  which,  as  I 
say.  I  am  quite  confident  will  pass  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
written. 

I  should  like  to  state  my  fundamental 
thesis  with  respect  to  American  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  that  our  objectives  are 
sound,  and  are  very  clearly  understood 
by  the  world.  I  believe  also  that  Ameri- 
can idealism  and  American  good  will — 
thougli  they  may  not  be  reflected  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  millions  of  people 
who  like  us.  which  is  an  extremely 
ephemeral  and  .supernclal  .standard,  be- 
cause it  can  cliange  from  day  to  day- 
are  more  basically  founded  upon  the 
respect  which  we  have  in  the  world  bo- 
cau.se  of  our  achievement.  That.  I  think, 
still  ranks  very  high. 

Our  trouble  In  the  world  today,  funda- 
mentally, is  that  while  we  have  clear 
objectives  and  pretty  clear  policies  to 
n.eet  those  objectives,  wc  have  failed  to 
pursue  those  objectives  with  the  neces- 
sary men.  the  necessary  money,  and  the 
necessary  participation  of  our  private- 
enterprise  system. 

I  should  like  to  rej^eat  that  statement, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  nub  of  our  prob- 
lem. We  have  decent  objectives,  and.  on 
the  whole,  we  have  pretty  good  plans  to 
pursue  those  objectives,  but  we  have 
failed  to  pursue  them  with  the  necessary 
men.  the  necessary  money,  and  the  nec- 
essary participation  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  peo- 
ple are  worried  about  peace,  about  de- 
fense, about  science  and  engineering, 
about  our  friends  and  those  who  are  ncjt 
our  friends,  about  our  moral  position, 
about  the  efficacy  of  Soviet  competition 
and  pressures,  as  well  as  about  the  re- 
cession. They  are  worried  about  all  the 
other  things,  in  my  opinion,  even  more 
than  about  the  reces.sion.  although  they 
arc  certainly  very  concerned  about  the 
rece.ssion.  as  we  all  know. 

We  are  faced  with  serious  challenges 
to  which  the  people  wish  to  know  our  an- 
swers: they  know  the  challenges.  We 
can  give  them  the  answers  effectively  in 
the  pending  mutual  security  bill.  The 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  more  de- 
cisively influence  the  course  of  the  strug- 
gle for  peace  right  now  than  the  Execu- 
tive. 

What  we  do  on  the  mutual  security  bill 
will  serve  notice  to  the  world  either  that 
we  Intend  to  push  forward  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Free  World  leadership 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  or  that  recent 
reverses  have  brought  about  a  new  trend 
toward  Isolationism  as  dangerous  alike 
to  our  own  .security  as  it  would  be  to  the 
whole  Free  World. 

I  predict  that  the  enactment  of  the 
mutual  security  bill  as  requested  by  the 
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President  and,  very  importantly,  imple- 
menting appropriations  equal  to  or 
greater  than  he  has  requested — and  I 
believe  that  at  least  a  $200  million  in- 
crease in  the  Development  Loan  F'lmd  re- 
quest Is  needed — will  have  an  electric 
effect  upon  Free  World  morale  and  confi- 
dence and  go  far  to  neutralize  recent 
adverse  developments.  The  increase  is 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  reduc- 
tion made  last  year.  If  no  Senator  on 
the  committee  ofTers  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide the  increase. 

United  States  foreign  policy  needs 
more  resources,  the  participation  of  more 
people,  especially  in  overseas  technical 
assistance,  both  public  and  private,  and 
more  participation  by  the  private  econ- 
omy. Again  I  emphasize  that  we  need 
to  pursue  our  objectives  with  more  men. 
more  money,  and  a  greater  participation 
of  the  private-enterprise  system. 

The  state  of  the  world  Is  so  dangeroas 
that  everyone  of  us  must  make  his  full 
contribution  without  stint  or  delay.  For 
this  reason  I  believe  it  essential  to  state 
specifically  my  views  as  a  Senator  from 
my  State  and  take  a  position  myself,  as 
I  believe  the  Senate  mtist  take  a  posi- 
tion. I  say  this  as  one  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  the  Stale  with  the  largest  pop- 
ulation and  Income  In  the  Union  and 
which  carries  an  estimated  20  percent  of 
the  Federal  tax  burden  while  It  has  10 
percent  of  the  country's  population.  In 
addition  to  the  tremendous  economic 
Importance  of  my  own  State,  there  Is  the 
fact  that  we  house  within  New  York 
City,  the  nerve  center  of  oiu-  economic 
system,  the  United  Nations,  considered 
to  be  the  nerve  center  of  the  struggle 
for  peace  In  the  world  today. 

First,  I  state  my  conclusions  as  fol- 
lows: One,  the  Free  World's  position 
though  under  grave  assault,  perhaps 
graver  than  anything  encountered  yet 
in  peacetime.  Is  still  strong  and  viable 
and  well  able  to  emerge  successful  in  the 
struggle  with  totalitarianism  now  rep- 
resented by  the  Moscow-Peiping  axis; 
two,  we  need  to  put  our  primary  em- 
phasis on  working  with  the  areas  of 
strength  in  the  Free  World  as  the  best 
way  to  shore  up  the  areas  of  weakness — 
while  we  need  to  bypass  those  which  are 
Communist-oriented.  I  shall  discuss 
that  question  in  greater  detail  in  a  mo- 
ment. Three,  in  this  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations  when  economic  devel- 
opment is  the  overriding  consideration, 
our  economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  Free  World  and  those  in 
which  we  participate  become  the  major 
oflen.sive  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom while  our  activities  at  home  and 
abroad  in  military  security  are  recog- 
nized as  the  indispensable  guaranty  that 
these  positive  activities  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  economic  aid  be  carried 
on;  four,  the  greatest  single  deficiency 
in  our  program  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Free  World  areas  needing  de- 
velopment is  the  inadequate  utilization 
of  the  United  States  private  economy  in 
these  efforts. 

I  sliall  take  each  of  these  subjects  In 
turn.  Although  our  position  is  under 
grave  assault,  we  have  adequate  means 
for  achieving  success  In  the  struggle. 


There  Is  no  illusion  about  our  status 
In  the  world;  If  anything;  we  are  too 
pessimistic  about  it.  The  recent  demon- 
strations against  the  person  of  the  Vice 
President  in  South  America;  the  grave 
threat  to  the  continuance  of  parliamen- 
tary government  in  Prance;  a  runaway 
situation  in  Algeria;  a  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  in 
Tunisia;  and  a  perilous  internal  crisis 
in  Lebanon  are  but  the  latest  readings 
on  the  fever  chart.  Yet  the  strength  of 
the  Free  World  in  the  face  of  these  events 
is  remarkable. 

A  recent  survey  taken  in  11  world 
opinion  centers  from  Oslo,  Norway,  to 
New  Delhi  in  India — where.  Incidentally, 
more  persons  thought  we  were  doing 
better  than  ansrwhere  else  in  the  w-orld — 
revealed  that  though  a  significant  num- 
ber of  people — 28  percent  of  those  sam- 
pled— said  that  their  respect  for  the 
United  States  had  decreased  recently, 
41  percent  said  that  there  was  no  change 
in  their  respect  for  the  United  States, 
and  11  percent  said  their  respect  had  in- 
creased. When  taken  with  an  expres- 
sion of  no  opinion  from  20  percent,  this 
showed  a  2  to  1  ratio  in  favor  of  positive 
respect  for  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  In  other  words,  41  percent  said 
their  respect  for  us  had  remained  un- 
clianged  and  11  percent  said  it  had  In- 
creased, which  made  52  percent,  against 
28  percent  of  those  who  said  their  re- 
spect had  decreased  recently.  I  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  most  significant  in- 
dications of  strength  we  could  find. 

There  are  other  elements  of  strength. 
The  Free  World  even  now  outnumbers 
the  Communist  world  by  some  700  mil- 
lion people — and  that  is  the  way  we 
should  keep  it — and  the  Free  World  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  world  s  area, 
and  contains  by  far  most  of  the  world's 
resources.  Though  increases  in  indus- 
trial l^roductivity  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  said  to  run  as  high  as  twice  the  in- 
creases In  our  productivity  in  recent 
years,  it  is  nonetheless  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  started  from  a  primitive  agri- 
cultural society  after  World  War  I,  and 
therefore  has  much  greater  leverage  for 
advance,  but  it  is  still  an  economy  which 
is  only  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
productive  as  ours.  In  other  words,  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union  remains,  even  today,  one-quarter 
to  one-third  behind  ours. 

We  can  also  point  to  several  major 
achievements,  especially  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  so  much  frustration  in  foreign 
policy,  and  we  can  pxjint  to  certain  suc- 
cesses in  our  own  foreign  policy,  too, 
such  as  the  continued  durability  and 
importance  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
integrity  of  a  system  of  regional  alli- 
ances for  mutual  security;  the  basic  suc- 
cess of  our  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs  beginning  with  the 
Marshall  plan;  the  development  of  the 
atom  for  peace;  the  successful  demon- 
stration of  Communist  foot-dragging  in 
respect  to  purposeful  disarmament  and 
to  an  auspicious  simimit  conference; 
and  new  high  levels  of  Free  World  pros- 
perity and  production  reached  in  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

There  have  been  phenomenal  increases 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 


To  these  accomplishments  must  be 
added  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy 
when  it  gave  notice  in  advance  that  wa 
would  act  and  backed  it  up  with  suflS- 
cient  resources;  notable  examples  were 
the  breaking  of  the  Berlin  blockade; 
the  withdrawal  of  Communist  China's 
imminent  threat  to  Formosa  in  early 
1955;  and  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
refrained  from  sending  volunteers  into 
Suez  in  October  and  November  1956.  In 
each  of  these  cases  we  gave  notice  in  ad- 
vance that  we  would  act,  and  act  with 
full  power.    No  action  was  necessary. 

Even  in  the  situation  In  Prance  we 
have  had  successes,  rather  than  fail- 
ures, in  connection  with  the  policies 
which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
free  nations  have  been  pursuing. 

Although  Premier  De  Gaulle  came  to 
power  at  a  moment  of  great  crisis,  w  hen 
the  French  people  were  said  to  have  a 
choice  only  between  civil  war  and  De 
Gaulle,  the  fact  is  that  he  sought  to  take 
power  by  legal  means  and  legal  investi- 
ture. That  Is  a  very  considerable  tribute 
to  the  progress  and  inherent  strength  of 
the  Free  World,  and  should  be  the  occa- 
sion for  great  pride  on  the  part  of  any 
country.  We  have  a  right  to  reflect  con- 
fidence in  our  ba&ic  strengths-economic, 
political,  and  spiritual — and  in  the 
soundness  of  our  decisions  which  have 
been  tested  by  time  and  experience  and 
by  the  aproval  of  the  Free  World. 
xr 

The  next  question  is  with  whom  should 
we  work,  and  whom  should  we  bypass? 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  fight- 
ing the  struggle  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n,  we  did  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  defeat  the  Japanese  by  occu- 
pying every  area  In  the  Pacific  in  series. 

There  were  very  strongly  held  Jap- 
anese areas  which  were  not  seized,  but 
left  behind  to  be  starved  out.  In  other 
words,  we  bypassed  those  areas.  What 
we  are  being  challenged  to  do  today  is 
to  participate  in  every  struggle  and  prob- 
lem and  provide  a  way  to  solve  them. 
That  is  not  the  way  of  life.  We  should 
do  what  we  normally  do,  and  bypass  par- 
ticular situations  which  we  cannot  ade- 
quately cope  with  at  the  moment. 

Everybody  knows  where  the  trouble 
spots  are :  France  and  Algeria ;  Lebanon ; 
Indonesia;  South  America,  notably  Uru- 
guay. Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela.  Not 
as  many  people,  however,  recognize  and 
remember  that  we  have  points  of 
strength,  too,  which  not  long  ago  were 
points  of  trouble.  They  include  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey;  Israel — which  was  torn  by  strife 
only  a  decade  ago — and  also  Iran,  Paki- 
stan, Vietnam,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Mexico.  Those  were 
all  areas  of  difficulty  in  another  day.  but 
today  they  are  areas  of  relative  strength 
because  we  consistently  pursued  policies 
backed  by  sound  resources,  and  because 
w^e  have  made  our  policies  stick. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  the 
other  stanch  members  of  the  Free 
World,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium.  Brazil, 
Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all 
with  very  long-standing,  continuous  con- 
structive records  in  their  relations  with 
us.    Even  the  Dutch,  who  suffered  only 
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very  recently  liquidation  of  a  great  over- 
seas empire,  now  show  great  productive 
strength,  as  anyone  who  has  read  the 
morning's  newspapers  will  note. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  mutual 
security  program  are  estimated  to  ag- 
gregate $1,500  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    June    30.    1958,    with    approxi- 
mately $1,180  million  committed  for  bi- 
lateral and  regional  economic  aid  under 
the     Mutual     Security     Act.     Of     this 
amount,  defense   support  accounts  for 
$729    million,    and    the   balance    is    ac- 
counted for  by  nonregional  projects  like 
Atoms     for     Peace,     malaria     control, 
UNWRA   in  Palestine,   and  similar   ex- 
penditures.    This   year,   assuming    that 
the  program  is  enacted  substantially  as 
presented,     approximately     the     same 
amount  is  expected  to  be  spent.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  this  amount  will  move  to  those  coun- 
tries    which     represent     positions     of 
strength  for  the  Free  World.     For  ex- 
ample, 70  percent  of  the  $835  million  of 
funds  for  defense  support  requested  in 
the  bill  goes  to  four  countries,  namely, 
Korea,  Vietnam.  Formosa,  and  Turkey, 
while  more  than  half  goes  to  Korea  and 
Vietnam    alone.     In    addition    to    the.se 
countries,  heavy  expenditures  for  eco- 
nomic   aid    go    to    Greece.    India.    Iran. 
Israel,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Thai- 
land. Jordan,  Morocco,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
extremely  interesting  analysis  of  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  world  economic  develop- 
ment. The  analysis  was  published  in 
the  January  1950  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine under  the  title  of  "The  Migration 
of  United  States  Capital." 

Mr.  President,  the  article  shows  a  per- 
fectly remarkable  record,  and  one  to 
which  we  sliould  point  witli  considerable 
pride.  It  demonstrates  that  it  is  always 
darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  that  per- 
haps we  do  not  realize  that  with  a  little 
extra  drive  we  can  really  accomplish  the 
objective  which  we  seek  to  accomplish; 
to  wit.  making  immeasurable  progress  in 
furthering  free  institutions,  in  providing 
higlicr  standards  of  living,  and  in  in- 
creasing the  economic  development  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  Free  World.  Let  us 
remember  that  these  peoples  have  just 
found  freedom  and  self-government 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  a  good 
deal  through  the  initiation  of  policies  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  fol- 
lowed under  its  leadership,  regardless  of 
administration. 

These  figures  show  that  what  the 
United  Slates  is  today  investing,  from 
public  and  private  sources,  when  coupled 
with  investments  made  by  Britain. 
France,  and  Belgium,  the  primary  in- 
vesting countries  abroad,  is  putting  into 
underdeveloped  areas,  from  both  public 
and  private  sources,  about  $6  billion  a 
year.  An  analysis  of  the  article  shows 
that  the  optimum  figure  that  these  areas 
can  absorb  right  now,  which  will  do  most 
for  them  in  terms  of  their  development, 
is  about  $8  billion  a  year. 

That  is  getting  very  close  to  what  the 
bill  provides,  and  which  ought  to  be  paid 
for  in  terms  of  our  own  self-interest  and 


In  terms  of  the  development  of  the  Free 
World. 

Serious  criticism  has  been  made  of 
economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
and  to  Spain,  and  there  is  little  question 
about  the  troublesome  nature  of  aid  to 
totalitarian  countries  whether  Commu- 
nist or  Falangist,  but  here,  too,  where 
the  urgent  requirements  of  Free  World 
defense  or  the  encouragement  of  a  basic 
spirit  of  independence  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  to  the  Free  Worlds  inter- 
est, we  need  to  have  enough  flexibility 
and  boldness  to  act  with  decision  and 
purpose. 

In  short,  without  in  the  least  disagree- 
ing with  the  inherent  moral  stand  of 
tho.se  who  would  have  us  give  no  aid 
or  trade  to  dictatorships— and  certainly 
my  whole  record  indicates  that  I  feel 
the  same  moral  conviction — it  is,  never- 
theless, not  incompatible  with  our  own 
position  in  the  world  that  we  do  not 
have  to  judge  every  program  by  the 
same  standards.  We  are  deaUng  with 
positions  of  strength,  as  I  iiave  just 
outlined.  We  must  encourage  inde- 
pendence within  the  Communist  bloc. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  world  power. 
We  need  to  have  enough  flexibility  for 
that  purpose. 

We  can  and  should,  however,  bypa.ss 
Communist-oriented  areas  if  they  are 
using  us  only  to  bid  up  the  other  side 
or  to  strengthen  themselves  to  make 
mischief  for  us.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
allegation  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic is  fomenting  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 
Certainly  the  State  Department  ought  to 
be  able  to  advise  us  upon  this  fact,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  fortitude  to  cca.se 
cooperation  with  those  who  are  seeking 
to  undermine  and  destroy  us. 
Ill 

The  aggregate  of  our  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  ex- 
cluding defense  support,  comes  to  about 
$770  million  annually,  and  even  when 
there  is  added  to  this  disposal  of  surplus 
farm  commodities  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  and  similar  financing  opera- 
tions, the  aggregate  is  in  tiie  area  of  $3 
billion  annually.  That  tliis  is  inade- 
quate to  show  measurable  progress  for 
the  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
which  is  the  test  by  wliich  they  will 
judge  the  situation,  is  testified  to  by  the 
experts  we  have  put  on  the  job  as  well 
as  by  the  competition  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Here  I  emphasize  two  points.  I  a?ree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!,  for  whom  I  have 
the  deepest  respect,  that  we  are  spending 
too  little  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance. But  I  do  not  agree  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  military  as- 
sistance. I  do  not  feel  that  we  need 
to  reduce  military  assistance  only  for 
the  sake  of  reduction  in  order  to  increase 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  I 
feel  we  should  spend  what  is  needed  for 
military  aid. 

But  I  believe  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  which  are  our  offensive 
weapons,  must  stand  on  their  own.  and 
that  the  requirement  of  the  additional 
expenditures  which  are  required,  con- 
sidering our  total  world  situation,  is  so 
small  that  it  is  sad  that  we  should  even 
be  questioning  it. 


As  I  pointed  out  when  I  began,  there 
may  be  a  difference  between  policy  and 
expenditures.  There  may  arise  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  failure.  If 
we  spend  $3  billion,  it  may  not  close  the 
gap.  If  we  spend  $5  billion,  it  may  be 
more  than  enough. 

So  I  earnestly  recommend,  to  enable 
the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  to  reach 
their  mark,  an  expenditure  of  from  $3 
billion  to  $5  billion  annually.  Now  I 
shall  cite  some  of  the  evidence  on  that 
subject. 

In  a  study  entitled.  "Objectives  of  the 
United  States  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
grams, '  prepared  last  year  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  MiUiken 
and  Rostow.  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tcchnoloi^y.  for  the  finding 
is  made  that  the  underdeveloped  areas 
need  $2  5  to  $3.5  billion  per  year  addi- 
tional from  all  sources  in  order  to  show 
measurable  progress,  of  which  50  per- 
cent or  more,  considering  the  economic 
condition  of  the  world,  must  come  from 
us. 

In  .-^hort,  that  Is  pretty  much  the 
fisiure  I  have  named.  $1,250,000,000.  and 
$1,750,000,000  additional  to  come  from 
us. 

According  to  their  study,  this  amount 
is  necessary  to  maximize  additional  ef- 
fort in  such  countries  so  that  they  may 
come  to  a  stage  of  .^elf- sustained  growth. 
Tlie  test  they  put  is  the  capability  for  a 
country  to  devote  an  investment  of  10  5 
percent  of  its  annual  output  to  its  own 
growth.  The  present  figure  in  most  of 
Asia  is  about  5  percent,  le.ss  than  half 
the  amount  they  recommend. 

In  terms  of  what  we  should  do.  here  I 
should  mention  that  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  be  the  rapporteur— a  sort  of 
international  secretary — for  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  NATO  parliamentarians, 
that  is.  the  members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary organizations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries.  Inci- 
dentally, the  parliamentarians'  organiza- 
tion is  included  anions  tho.se  to  receive 
an  autliorization  in  the  bill  In  that 
capacity  I  am  enga;-;ed.  together  with  my 
colleagues  in  each  of  the  other  NATO 
countries,  in  determining  a  new  concept 
for  possible  American  foreign-aid  part- 
nership with  other  NATO  countries  in 
the  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

This  is  a  most  promising  field  of  In- 
quiry. It  is  a  logical  area  into  which  I 
think  we  may  well  move.  I  think  it 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  both  the 
opponents  and  proponents  of  foreign  aid. 
because  we  will  do  our  job  better  and 
will  be  able  to  do  it  more  economically. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  organization 
takes  its  work  very  .seriously.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  pro- 
duce some  results. 

There  is  outstanding  cooperation  In 
that  regard  from  our  State  Department, 
from  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, from  the  foreign  countries 
which  are  concerned,  and  also  from  a 
group  of  American  advisors  who  hav 
been  assembled  as  an  advisory  board  to 
give  us  the  best  possible  opinion  and 
governmental  guidance  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 
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I  also  pay  tribute  in  this  regard  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  are  so  active 
in  this  particular  area:  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green], 
who  heads  our  delegation;  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
FAuvER  1 ,  who  heads  the  political  commit- 
tee of  NATO  parliamentarians;  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
SmrrHl,  who  Is  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  delegation;  and  Representative 
Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians. 

Now  I  turn  my  attention  to  a  field  of 
competition  which  we  are  meeting  in 
technical  aid  and  foreign  assistance. 
This  Is  a  subject  of  most  absorbing  In- 
terest, because  it  demonstrates  that 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  calling 
the  United  States  dollar  imperialists 
and  generally  has  been  accusing  us  of 
trying  to  subvert  the  world  with  dollars, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  paying  us  the 
unparalleled  compliment  of  imitation  by 
endeavoring,  themselves,  to  move  for- 
ward with  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs. 

They  are  trying  to  compete  In  an 
Ideological  way  by  advocating  their  sys- 
tem as  the  t)est  way  of  improving  the 
standards  of  living.  That  is  a  very  in- 
teresting point,  because  the  Commu- 
nists apparently  have  got  away  com- 
pletely from  the  ideological  connotations 
of  their  system  as  being  the  best  system, 
and  are  now  saying  that  the  reason  '^tiy 
large  areas  of  the  world  ought  to  go  Com- 
munist is  that  by  so  doing  they  can  get 
the  highest  standards  of  living. 

I  refer  in  that  respect  to  a  fascinating 
article  entitled  "Collectivism:  It  Does 
Away  With  Unemployment."  written  by 
Palmiro  Toghatti.  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party,  and  published  in  the 
magazine  Western  World  as  a  part  of  a 
symposium,  in  which  Paul  Hoffman,  of 
the  United  States,  spoke  for  our  own 
system,  and  Andre  Philip,  of  France, 
spoke  for  a  purely  Socialist  society. 

It  Is  fascinating  that  the  main  argu- 
ment made  by  Togliattl  for  communism 
Is  in  essence  that  he  claims  It  produces 
the  highest  standard  of  living— he  says 
nothing  about  justice,  freedom,  or  indi- 
vldlual  dignity,  integrity  or  security — 
for  obvious  reasons.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
economic  and  technical  aid  programs  we 
are  on  the  right  track  in  understanding 
that  this  Is  the  field  in  which  the  real 
struggle  will  take  place  to  determine 
whether  freedom  or  communism  will  l>e 
successful.  I  shall  read  two  sentences 
from  Mr.  Togllatti's  article,  which  are 
most  indicative  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  Communists  are  making  their 
"pitch." 

For  the  la«t  40  yean  there  has  existed.  In 
A  great  country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  a  so- 
clallBtlc  regime  based  upon  ownership  of 
means  of  production  and  trade,  not  by  pri- 
vate capltallsta,  but  by  society  and  by  the 
State  which  is  Its  representative.  The  prob- 
lem Is  then  to  see  whether  or  not  In  these 
40  years  this  country's  economy — 

Meaning  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union — 

has  declined,  whether  or  not  It  has  suffered 
from  booms  and  busts,  from  depressions 
or.   to  use  a  popular  term,  recessions,  with 


the  resultant  waves  of  unemployment,  pov- 
erty, and  suffering.  If  such  had  been  the 
case,  the  enemies  of  collectivism  would  be 
Justified  In  claiming  victory  fcM-  themselves, 
and  would  surely  not  fall  to  do  so.  Tangi- 
ble proof  would  exist  that  a  coUectlvlst  econ- 
omy (or.  In  our  preferable  term,  a  socialistic 
economy)  Is  no  better  than  a  capitalistic 
one.  E^•ent8.  however,  have  proved  that  ex- 
actly the   opfKMlte  Is   true. 

In  Other  words,  that  Is  one  gage  of  bat- 
tle which  we  should  be  most  anxious  to 
pick  up — in  short,  the  claim  that  commu- 
nism, rather  than  freedom,  can  provide 
the  best  standard  of  living.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  claimed 
by  Communist  leaders  throughout  the 
world.  In  that  connection,  I  have  just 
quoted  a  statement  by  Togliattl,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  essence  of  Khnishchev's 
challenge  to  the  United  States,  namely, 
that  the  Conimunist  world  is  declaring 
economic  war  upon  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dictators  generally  tell  us  in  ad- 
vance what  they  are  going  to  do.  Hitler 
did  so;  Mussolini  told  us;  Na5ser  told  us; 
and  many  other  dictators,  little  and  big, 
have  told  us.  I  favor  taking  them  at 
their  word. 

So  the  essence  of  the  struggle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  higher  standards  of 
living,  in  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
we  are  within  a  short  distance  of  suc- 
cess, if  only  we  "keep  our  shirts"  on  and 
work  and  fight  even  harder  than  before, 
with  more  resources  and  more  men,  but 
along  the  same  line. 

As  I  have  said,  Soviet  Communist  com- 
petition comes  in  two  ways:  first,  in  ideo- 
logical competition  as  to  the  best  way  for 
improving  standards  of  Uving.  On  the 
one  hand,  dictatorship  and  collectiviza- 
tion through  rule  of  force  by  a  Commu- 
nist Party  elite,  as  in  Communist  China; 
on  the  other  hand,  free  institutions  with 
incentives  for  production  in  rewards  of 
higher  living  standards  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  individual  dignity,  as  in  Pakis- 
tan and  India.  All  of  us  know  that  these 
barometers  are  being  carefully  watched 
in  those  very  coimtries,  to  wit,  Pakistan 
and  India. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  paid  us  the  com- 
pliment of  imitation  of  economic  aid, 
having  now  put  out  about  $1,500,000,000 
for  that  purpose,  principally  in  Afghani- 
stan. Indonesia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  within 
the  last  3  years,  plus  $400  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  in  this 
field?  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, a  body  which  is  highly  re- 
spected for  its  economic  thinking,  in  its 
report  entitled  "Economic  Development 
Assistance,  1957"  said: 

If  definite  proposals  should  be  formulated, 
Involving  the  outlay  of,  say.  $5  billion  in  6 
years.  In  addition  to  our  present  economic 
assistance  program,  and  holding  out  reason- 
able promise  of  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  Free 
World,  we  would  regard  this  as  a  desirable 
and  necessary  investment  in  our  national  se- 
curity, economic,  and  humanitarian  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  as  bearing  directly  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  figure  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  economic  aid  un- 
der our  foreign-aid  program,  I  point  out 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  has  already  stamped 


the  request  as  at  most  no  more  than  the 
barest  minimum.  The  figures  I  have 
from  the  ICA  show  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Development  Loan  Pimd  has 
over  $1.8  billion  in  loan  proposals  under 
consideration,  in  addition  to  the  $166 
million  already  approved  or  earmarked. 
Each  of  these  proposals  is  considered  to 
involve  the  type  of  activity,  and  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  geographic  area,  eligible  for 
financing  by  the  fvmd,  and  to  deserve 
serious  scrutiny  and  consideration.  In 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  these  pro- 
posals may  well  exceed  $3  billion  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  that 
not  less  than  an  aggregate  of  $1,025,- 
000.000  must  be  committed  and  ear- 
marked for  sF>eciflc  loan  proposals  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959.  at  the 
very  minimum.  While  we  willingly  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  for  military 
security,  it  would  seem  to  me  indeed  fool- 
hardy to  refuse  to  appropriate  $200  mil- 
lion more  for  securing  the  base  upon 
which  military  security  must  rest. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  that  point  clear, 
let  me  state  that  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  Originally,  the  administration 
requested  $1,125,000,000.  in  2  years,  for 
a  Development  Loan  Fimd,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  our  economic-aid  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  the  administration  re- 
ceived $300  million,  instead  of  $500 
million.  Instead  of  requesting  this  year 
$825  million,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $625  million.  I  believe  that  is 
wrong;  the  administration  should  have 
requested  the  $825  million  which  it 
knows  it  needs;  and  I  believe  Congress 
now  has  the  great  opportunity  to  see 
that  it  is  not  parsimonious  in  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  in  terms 
of  such  an  expenditure.  Certainly  I 
propose  to  do  my  utmost  In  that  respect, 
and  I  hope  others  will  do  likewise. 

I  have  said  that  $1  billion  or  more  a 
year  is  needed.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  has  said  the  same. 
But  the  administration  has  not  requested 
it.  Obviously  the  Congress  cannot  cram 
additional  amounts  down  the  throat  of 
any  administration.  If  Congress  were 
to  do  so.  an  administration  would  not 
have  any  plan  to  use  it.  But  the  point 
is  that  in  our  country,  when  public  opin- 
ion becomes  informed,  enlightened,  and 
determined,  the  Government  acts.  I 
deeply  believe  that  in  terms  of  this  eco- 
nomic aid.  we  are  building  a  bridge  which 
is  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  ef- 
fective if  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bridge  is  only  a  few  feet 
short,  it  will  fall  into  the  river. 

Hence,  the  need  for  the  additional 
funds  I  have  suggested.  I  shall  do  my 
Utmost  to  have  the  Congress  provide  for 
the  administration  everything  it  can 
possibly  program,  even  though  it  has 
not  requested  it — which  I  believe  is  a 
mistake.  But,  in  my  opinion.  It  also  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  blueprint 
and  to  outline  the  means  by  which  the 
bridge  can  be  built  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  reach  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
especially  when  the  world  situation  is 
involved,  and  especially  when  such  an 
amount,  as  compared  to  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  doing,  is  required  if  we 
are  to  reach  our  objective. 
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Tht^  npws  that  India's  worried  politi-  or  more  of  which  we  derive  from  these  purpc^e.  Our  national  interest  and  the 
caUeaderlhave  cut  baclc  that  country's  areas.  Free  World  interest  require  us  to  have 
^Prnnd  5  vear  Plan  in  such  a  crucial  Finally,  it  Is  said  that  Incentives  to  250.000  young  men  and  women  avaUable 
aspect  i  the  community  development  productivity  are  lacking  in  our  society  for  such  overseas  acliviUes  throughout 
oroeram  properly  called  India's  quiet  because  markets  are  so  fully  supplied  at  Uae  world.  ... 
rpvnintion  lends  deep  emphasis  to  the  home;  but  every  high-school  student  In  the  same  spirit,  we  fall  far  short,  in 
need  for  adequate  economic  aid.  What  knows  that  any  efTort  to  matcrlaUy  im-  boldness  of  action,  in  the  nuniber  of  stu- 
iTinvolved  is  about  $500  miUion  in  for-  prove  standards  of  liviny  in  the  under-  dents  from  abroad  who  study  here.  For- 
Pim  exchange  over  and  above  what  al-  developed  areas  is  bound  to  keep  the  eign  students  number  40.000  in  American 
readv  has  been  made  available:  and  this  United  States  and  tlie  other  industrial  colleges  and  universities  now;  there 
to  be  on  a  loan  not  a  grant,  basis,  nations  of  the  world  humming  for  a  cen-  ought  to  be  not  less  than  250.000— out  of 
Mr  President  let*  us  make  no  mistake  tury.  so  great  is  the  need.  A  recent  our  total  higher-education  population  of 
about  if  India  is  grateful  for  our  addi-  United  Nations  report  showed  that  760  3  mUlion.  Indeed.  250.000  is  tlie  mini- 
tional  aid  recently  given  in  the  amount  million  people  in  the  Free  World— let  mum  e.stimate  of  the  forei-n  students 
of  $•'25  milUon  and  for  our  aid  consist-  alone  the  Communist  World— live  in  studying  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
ently  maintaiiied  under  the  mutual-  countries  where  they  have  a  national  Boldness  in  our  foreign  policy  needs 
s-curity  program  at  a  level  of  about  $85  product  of  under  $100  per  head,  and  that  to  be  shown  especially  where  we  are  hav- 
million  a  year  Its  people  are  not  mak-  140  million  live  in  countries  where  the  ing  major  difficulties.  For  example.  iX 
ing  any  demands  on  us.  But  do  we  feel,  national  product  is  under  $200  per  head,  we  have  the  personnel,  special  missions 
in  our  own  Interests  and  in  the  interests  Standards  of  housinpr.  sanitation,  health,  should  now  be  going  iiUo  Latin  America 
of  Free  World  security,  that  we  have  and  communications  in  those  countries,  on  a  regional  or  country-by-country 
done  what  we  should  do?  If  the  com-  except  for  the  elite,  are  well  nigh  intoler-  basis  to  ascertain  needs  and  requirements 
parisons  between  economic  progress  in  able.  They  need  the  very  things  we  need  in  our  relations  with  these  countries.  We 
Communist  China  and  that  in  free  India  to  produce  to  maintain  a  stabilized  pros-  should  be  comidering  what  we  can  do  to 
are  adverse  to  the  latter,  and  if  its  people  perity;  machinery,  equipment,  and  dur-  help  with  the  commodity  price  problem 
are  moved  by  the  comparisons  towai'd  able  goods  generally.  The  missing  in-  so  critical  to  Brazil's  coffee.  Chile's  cop- 
the  Communist  orbit,  shall  we  then  ask  gredient  is  credit,  and  we  have  learned  per  and  nitrate.  Vene^ruelas  oil.  Bolivia's 
ourselves  what  would  we  have  spent  to  that,  given  life  expectancy,  education,  tin.  and  similar  situations.  We  should 
keep  India  free?  There  is  nothing  and  free  institutions,  the  best  .security  be  working  on  hemi.spherc  development 
hypothetical  about  that;  we  faced  that  In  the  world  i.s  people.  Six  hundred  financing,  as  well  as  closer  groupings  in 
very  rough  question  when  mainland  thousand  Americans  are  already  esti-  the  other  American  Republics,  like  cus- 
China  went  Communist.  In  other  words,  mated  to  be  at  work  supplyinsT  exports  toms  unions  and  more  Intensive  inter- 
the  question  then  was  how  much  we  under  the  foreign  economic  aid  program,  communication  and  trade,  throui^h  rail- 
would  have  spent  to  keep  mainland  The  possibilities  in  that  particular  roads,  radio,  telegraph,  and  television. 
China  free.  area  are  unbelievable,  indeed  limitless,  our  participation  as  a  working  force  in 

Mr.  President,  within  the  last  year  I  if  we  but  begin  to  use  our  weight  and  the  life  of  the  Western  Hemi.spliere  needs 

visited  India.    Although  I  do  not  claim,  our     strength     in     order     to     develop  to  be  enormously  accelerated. 

as  a  result,  to  be  an  expert  on  the  situ-  this  tremendously  underdeveloped  Free  xv                                  ^ 

Rtion  in  India,  at  least  I  tried  to  do  a  World.  j^^^     j^jj.     pre.sident     I    come    to    my 

thorough  Job.     The  people  of  India  are  I  have  made  the  point  that  we  need  fourth' point      The  greatest  single  dett- 

carefully    watching    Communist    China.  $5  billion  a  year  for  this  purpo.se  from  ^.^^j^^y    j^   om-   foreign   policy    program, 

and  are  making  careful  comparisons  be-  the  public  sector,  and  that  we  are  today  ^^^^^^  from  this  lack  of  resourcefulness 

tween  how  they,  themselves,  are  getting  spending    roughly    about    $3    billion.     I  ^^^  boldi>e.ss  and  lack  of  personnel  is  the 

along  and  how  the  people  of  Communist  have  also  said  that  if  we  could,  and  we  j,^adequate    utilization    of    the    United 

China  are  getting  along.  should,  increase  our  expenditures  by  $1  g^^^^  private  economy,  the  major  way 

I    believe    that    evei-y    day    one    lives  billion,  it  would  result  in  an  immediate  ^^  ^.^.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  deQcicncies  might  be 

through  such  an  experience  emphasizes  program  of  $4  billion.  overcome 

the  importance  of  the  Kennedy-Cooper  The   other   point   to   which   I   should  jj^  -^  for  that  reason  Mr  Piesident  that 

resolution  on  India's  development  plan,  like  to  direct  attention  is  the  question  of  j  am  proposing  an  amendment* to  the  bill 

which  is  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  the  number  of   persons  needed.     Many  pjjUjj-ig   jor   a  study    "of   Uie   ways   and 

and  which  pledges  our  moral  support —  more  people  are  needed  to  do  the  job  in  ^pj^n^  ^y  which  Uie  role  of  the  private 

certainly   a   very    important   pledge— to  order    to    bring    American    competence  ^^^^j.  qj  y^g  national  economy  can  be 

back    up    India    in    her    second    5-year  and    American   standards   right   on   Uie  ^^^.^  effectively  utilized  in  foreign  tech- 

Plan.  ^'■^rl°^^^*',"r?^'!^',i°"f-  K   i     1  nical      assu,tance.      coordination      wiih 
Mr.    President,    as    I    have    already  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  technical  as-  ^^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^j.  foreigii-aid  pro- 
stated,   we  cannot   make   the   executive  sistance   program,   but   in   the   point   of  j^^     g^^•^^   otherwi.se    in    the    foreign- 
branch  of  the  Government  program  more  number  of  Americans  abroad  engaged  in  ^oiicv  efforts  of  the  United  States  " 
than  it  has.  althoutjh  I  wish  we  could,  this  activity,  there  is  a  very  thin  num-  *%    ^^.  „.   ^  ,.,„„.  t  __  „,.„„, i„  hr,rvr.voH 
And  I  fully  understand  its  our  self-in-  ber  of  Americans.  ^   V'  "^^L'^^rntPrTs.dna  officer  u.e 
forced    restraint    in    terms    of    what    it  About  7.000  Americans  are  encaged  m  ^  '^^^  V  nm  wTsnnnJ.n  fZ  Pp^vMini 
knows  public  opinion  and  Congres.sional  the    administration    of    these    prot;rams  ^<'"*^''' ^'^'^  ^^'^"^^^ti    ^^^h^^^^^'^I ' 
opinion  to  be  on  this  subject.     But  cer-  and  techmcal  assistance  abroad  as  lllus-  ^  a  cosponsor  with  me  on  this  amend- 
tainly  we  can  serve  clear  notice  that  we  trated  in   the   breakdown  given  m   the  ^^^^-          . ,     ,    ,               , 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  marshal  the  sup-  following  chart:  Mr.  President.  I  now  a.^k  unanimoua 
port   of   public   opinion   throughout   the  American,  employed  in   United   State,   for-  corisent  that  there  may  be  added  a^  an 
country  to  make  the  executive  branch  of  e^gn-aid  programs  and  technical  assistance  additional  cosponsor  to  the  amendment 
the  Government  bolder  than  apparently  abroad  the  name   of   the   Senator  from   North 
it  is.  so  that  the  next  time  it  will  build  Americans  employed  by  ICA  In  Wash-  Dakota  (Mr.  L^NGERl. 

the  bridge  all  the  way  across,  not  just         ington 1.799  Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

partway                                                                        Americans  employed  by  ICA  abroad 3.684  objection.  It  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  In  addiUon  to  the  other  "^''^"l  states  j^ticipating  agencies..      687  ^r.  javITS.     Mr.  President.  I  point 

points    with    respect    to    the    underde-     Dep^'"^'"^"''  o'  '>'■»''« - ^^  out   the  success  of   such   an   approach 

veloped  areas  and  our  interest  in  them.  xotal                                                 6  974  realized   In  the  special  study  on   travel 

we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we                         ' '  just    made    by    the    President's    special 

have  a   tremendous  stake   in   raw   ma-  jq'^,"''''''"  ^^-a— flgurea  as  or  December  31.  representative,   the  Honorable  Clarence 

terials  from  the  underdeveloped  areas.  '^  '  Randall,  pursuant  to  an  amendment  I 

and  that  that  stake  is  growing  larger  all  The  technical  assistance  po.ssibilitics,  propo.sed    to    the    mutual-security    bill 

the  time.     Indeed,  our  domestic  Indus-  both  public  and  private,  in  terms  of  per-  passed  last  year — the  objections  made  to 

trial  machine  is  heavily  dependent  upon  sonnel  are  infinitely  greater.     Where  we  that  amendment  were  exactly  the  same 

the  manganese,  hemp,  tin,  natural  rub-  fall  short  is  in  training  personnel  in  Ian-  objections  made  to  the  current  private 

ber,  cobalt,  and  chrome,  three-quarters  guajre  and   other  qualifications  for   the  enterprise     amendment — notwithstand- 
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ing  that  travel  studies  have  been  made  by 
various  Government  depctrtmenta  for 
years  in  the  same  way  as  ICA,  the  State 
E>epartment,  and  various  private  groups 
have  been  studying  the  problem  of  pro- 
moting greater  private  Investment  over- 
seas. The  point  is  that  recommenda- 
tions need  to  be  called  for  directly  In 
connection  with  the  coordination  of  such 
investment  and  overseas  business  activity 
with  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  foreign  private  investment  Is 
in  the  process  of  a  development  which 
may  well  be  called  explosive.  It  is  based, 
of  course,  on  the  underpinning  of  roads, 
harbors,  irrigation  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects, dams,  education,  and  sanitation, 
assisted  by  Government  foreign  economic 
aid.  but  foreign  private  investment  is  in- 
disF>ensable  in  its  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  my  state- 
ment. I  alluded  briefly  to  the  flgtues 
given  in  Fortune  magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1958.  I  should  like  to  repeat  those 
figures  at  this  time. 

Fortune  magazine,  in  Its  January 
1958  issue,  estimates  that  in  1956  and 
1957  the  average  outflow  of  United 
States  private  capital  jumped  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  over  the  aver- 
age for  the  decade  ending  1955.  increas- 
ing from  $1.6  billion  per  year  to  $4.3 
biUion  per  year,  and  of  this  total,  about 
$1.2  billion  represented  short-term  lend- 
ing and  portfolio  investing,  and  $3.1  bil- 
lion represented  direct  investment  of 
United  States  corporations  in  foreign 
branches  and  subsidiaries. 

Fortune  estimates  that  within  10 
years  we  shall  see  an  increase  of 
almost  100  percent  with  the  aggregate 
value  of  United  States  private  invest- 
ment abroad  now  at  roughly  $37.5  bil- 
lion— double  what  it  was  in  1950 — shoot- 
ing up  to  $90  billion. 

Already  15  p>ercent  of  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  of  American  corporations  are 
attributable  to  earnings  from  these  in- 
vestments, and  the  aggregate  United 
States  foreign  market,  both  from  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  and  sales  of 
branches  and  subsidiaries  of  2,500  United 
States  firms  operating  abroad,  is  now  on 
the  order  of  $60  billion  a  year. 

This  expansion  points  up  the  basis  of 
foreign  economic  aid  as  an  anti- 
recession factor.  For  this  is  r  capital 
goods  recession  and  the  greatest  room 
for  expansion  in  capital  goods  sales  is  in 
the  export  areas  of  our  economy  right 
now.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
overexpansion  of  United  States  produc- 
tion capacity  in  some  industries,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  dearth  of  cap- 
ital goods  in  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  Free  World.  Fortune  magazine  re- 
ports that  such  capital  goods  producers 
as  American  Radiator.  International 
Harvester.  National  Cash  Register,  and 
the  International  Business  Machines  are 
earning  30  percent  or  l)etter  of  their  net 
profit  abroad.  The  leverage  right  now 
is  in  United  States  foreign  trade.  It 
slumped  10  percent  in  January  1958. 
compared  with  Jffnuary  1957.  when  it 
should  have  been  moving  up.  This  is  a 
key  place  to  apply  economic  stimulation, 
and  the  programs  I  am  proposing  will 
do  it. 

Granted  the  weighing  of  United 
States  private  investment  favors  places 


like  Canada  and  the  other  American  Re- 
publics in  oil  exploration  and  similar 
mineral  extractions,  and  the  relative 
minority  of  such  investments  in  manu- 
facturing and  similar  enterprises  in  the 
less  developed  areas,  the  figures  on  the 
likely  expansion  through  United  States 
private  investment  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction conducive  to  improving  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  less  developed  areas 
are  nevertheless  explosive  in  character. 

To  give  one  example  of  what  a  study 
tied  in  with  Congressional  authority  can 
do.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Mexico  are 
not  in  the  mutual  security  guaranty 
program  for  private  investments  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  conclude  suitable 
Government  agreements  with  them.  Yet 
those  countries  are  the  key  to  United 
States  private  investment  in  the  other 
American  Republics  with  a  reported  $50 
million  in  investment  in  Brazil  alone 
awaiting  the  successful  negotiation  of  a 
United  States-Brazil  agreement  on  pri- 
vate investment  guaranty. 

Just  as  I  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
need  for  increased  and  assured  foreign 
aid  both  as  essential  to  our  national  in- 
terests and  as  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  growing  United  States  pri- 
vate investment  abroad,  so  too  I  beUeve 
the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  Govern- 
ment foreign  economic  aid  and  private 
investment  and  the  possibiUties  for  their 
coordination  to  be  urgently  required. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  have  made 
four  E>oints. 

First,  though  we  have  areas  of  weak- 
ness and  difficulty  in  the  world,  we  have 
areas  of  tremendous  strength.  We 
should,  as  we  do  in  life,  utilize  to  the  full 
the  areas  of  strength,  in  order  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  areas  of  weak- 
ness. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  In  our  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance  programs 
we  are  absolutely  on  the  right  track,  and 
the  Russians  have  confirmed  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track,  because  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing.  Mr.  President, 
our  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  backing 
up  the  foreign-aid  program  with  enough 
money  and  enough  men.  These  are  the 
urgent  matters  of  high  priorities  which 
our  foreign-poUcy  planners  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  imderstand. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  glaring  deficiency  in  the  foreign 
pohcy  efforts  of  the  United  States,  in 
that  we  are  not  utilizing  effectively  the 
private  economy — instead  we  are  trying 
to  fight  the  Russians  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back.  The  figures  are  very 
clear,  Mr.  President.  The  aggregate  So- 
viet economy  produces  roughly  $150  bil- 
lion a  year,  but  is  mobilized  100  percent 
in  the  struggle.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  One  man  pushes  the  but- 
tons and  that  is  it.  In  this  country  the 
most  the  Government  spends  in  the 
aggregate  is  in  the  area  of  $70  to  $75  bil- 
lion a  year,  yet  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  is  over  $430 
billion  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  in  the  private  economy. 
We  are  fighting  the  whole  battle,  roughly 
speaking,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
governmental  organization,  with  20  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  totality  of  the  effort 
we  can  put  in  the  struggle. 


Mr.  President,  the  strength  we  have  is 
In  the  private  economy.  We  want  to 
keep  it  a  private  economy,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  socialize  it,  but  that  fact 
does  not  mean  we  should  overlook  its 
potential  in  coordination  with  the  public 
sector  and  the  public  effort  of  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  one  of  the  things  which  so  many 
of  us  do  not  do  enough  is  read  what  the 
Communists  say  about  themselves.  In- 
terestingly enough,  almost  everjrthing  I 
have  discussed  today  is  confirmed  in  an 
article  in  a  Communist  journal  called 
Economic  Questions,  issued  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  1957,  writ- 
ten by  one  V.  Alkhimov.  What  Mr.  Al- 
khimov  says,  in  practical  effect,  is,  the 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  win 
the  struggle,  in  terms  of  control  of  the 
world,  for  its  ideas  of  totalitarianism  and 
statism.  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  do  a  better  job  in  terms  of  economic 
well-being. 

When  we  strip  the  whole  article  down 
to  its  essentials,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
man  says.  That  is  exactly  the  Soviet 
purpose,  and  exactly  what  the  Russians 
are  attempting  to  do. 

Nothing  could  be  more  logical  than 
that  we  should  marshal,  not  simply  a 
part  of  our  forces,  but  all  of  our  forces 
to  engage  in  this  struggle,  for  as  soon  as 
we  do,  the  cards  will  be  stacked  on  our 
side.  This  is  a  field  in  which  our  great 
genius  and  great  initiative  in  terms  of 
production  has  taken  place.  If  we  have 
any  reputation  in  the  world,  it  is  a  repu- 
tation built  upon  a  genius  for  producing 
goods  and  raising  standards  of  living.  If 
we  cannot  do  that  Job.  it  would  be  a 
shocking  blow  to  every  value  which  we 
hold  dear  and  as  to  which  we  have  con- 
fidence. 

We  can  do  the  job  if  we  will  organize 
for  it.  What  the  Communists  are  bank- 
ing on.  Mr.  President,  is  an  absolute  con- 
viction on  their  part  that  we  will  not 
organize  for  the  job.  The  Russians  know 
if  we  do  organize  for  the  job,  they  will  be 
absolutely  and  conclusively  defeated. 
Therefore,  if  we  see  the  Russians  work- 
ing for  coexistence,  oriented  toward  a 
life  in  which  they  will  be  part  of  a  world 
fundamentally  dominated  by  individual 
dignity  and  human  freedom,  we  may 
know  they  are  beginning  to  believe  we 
will  marshal  all  our  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  struggle,  because 
they  know  if  we  do  we  can  absolutely 
win  the  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  keys  to  the  Soviet 
thinking  are  contained  in  this  very  sig- 
nificant article  I  mentioned.  Mr.  Allchi- 
mov  says : 

Cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  is 
already  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  of 
international  life.  Its  significance  is  now 
admitted  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  economically  underdeveloped  countries 
but  even  in  the  capitalist  states  of  the  West. 
In  a  document  on  Soviet  technical  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  published  in  1956 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Technical  Aid  Program  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  it  is  admitted  that  So- 
viet technical  and  economic  aid  is  a  fact, 
and,  moreover.  It  Is  »  fact  of  enormous 
significance. 
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Then     Mr.    Alkhimov    goes    on.    Mr. 
President,  to  develop  the  point  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
developing  broad  economic  cooperation 
with   the   underdeveloped   countries  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
gages primarily  in  bilateral  trading  with 
these  countries. 
Mr.  Alkhimov  further  points  out: 
The  D.  S.  8.  R.  Is  also  ready  to  cooperate 
in    training   domestic    personnel    for    hlRher 
quallflcation  In  Industry  and  other  branches 
of   the  naUonal  economy  of  underdeveloped 
countries,   enabling   citizens   of    these   coun- 
tries to  study  In  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  acquire  experience   in  So- 
viet enterprises. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  that  is 
not  very  sharply  reminiscent  of  a  pro- 
gram which  we  have  been  pursuing  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Alkhimov 
sums  up  as  follows  on  page  6  of  his 
ai'ticle: 

The  most  Important  form  of  economic 
cooperaUon  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  other 
powers,  including  the  countries  which  are 
poorly  developed  In  regard  to  economic  re- 
lationships, is  foreign  trade  on  the  ba.sls 
of  the  preservation  of  mutual  Interests  and 
noninterference  In  Internal  affairs.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  proceeds  on  the  Indisputable  Idea 
that  International  trade  has  great  Blgnlfl- 
cance  not  only  from  the  economic  point  of 
Tlew  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adjustment  of  social  relationships  between 
countries  and  the  sUengthenlng  of  peace 
in  the  entire  world. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  expects  to  marshal  its  economic 
resources  to  make  the  people  of  the 
world,  especially  people  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas,  forget  all  about  its  repres- 
sions, its  brutality,  its  terrorism  in 
Hungary  and  other  countries,  its  sub- 
version and  infiltration,  its  terrorizing 
of  the  individual,  and  its  deprivation  of 
the  individual  of  any  human  dignity  or 
human  freedom,  because  it  believes  that 
the  key  to  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  have  just  obtained  their 
freedom  and  are  emerging  from  primi- 
tive states  of  economic  being  is  what  can 
be  done  in  terms  of  improving  their 
standards  of  living. 

I  believe  that.  too.  but  in  addition,  I 
believe  that  we  have  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  ideal  of  freedom,  which 
we  represent.  Given  the  two  together, 
our  victory,  in  terms  of  free  institutions 
and  peace,  is  absolutely  sure,  provided 
we  marshal  our  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Soviet  Union  is  depending 
upon  us  not  to  do  so. 

The  Marxists  and  Leninists  believe 
that  the  orsanization  of  capitalistic  so- 
ciety is  such  that  we  carmot  do  so. 

We  know  that  we  can  do  so,  given  the 
will,  provided  we  open  our  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  talk  today.  I  hope 
very  much  that  my  voice,  together  with 
that  of  many  others,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country,  may  help  the 
American  people  see  how  their  funda- 
mental interests  are  involved,  and  induce 
them  to  marshal  the  needed  resources, 
which  can  indisputably  win  the  struggle 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed.  without  amendment, 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  171)  to 
amend  section  217  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

The  messa?:e  also  nnnoimced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  bill  (S.  734  >  to 
revise  the  basic  compcn.<;ation  schedules 
of  the  Cla.ssiftcation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  puipo.ses.  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  reque.sted  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment, 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, Mr.  D.AVis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rees  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  ConBETT  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  3,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNO.vv,  June  2,  lir)8 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  29.  1958.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  aiinounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

H  R  12602  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  aa  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
a-lotment«  for  cotton  In  the  case  oX  natural 
dlsjisters.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
ilou^ie  is  requested : 

8.2119.  An  act  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  facilities  in  our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  In  adult  training  pro- 
grams: 

S  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  ul  the  Interior  to  undertake  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  effect*  of  insecUclde*. 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides, 
upon  fish  aud  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  losses  of  those  Invaluable  natural 
resources  following  application  of  these  ma- 
terials and  to  provide  basic  data  on  the  vari- 
ous chemical  controls  so  that  forests,  crop- 
lands, wetlands,  rangclands,  and  other  lands 
can  be  sprayed  with  minimum  lossea  oX  fi-ih 
and  wildlife;  and 

S  3295.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  In  order  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
established  under  such  act. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hou^e  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

June  2.  1958. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack   to  act  as   Speaker  pro   tempore 
today. 

Sam  Ratditrn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Nagle.  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Savior.  Coatcs- 
ville.  Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  how  earnestly 
we  need  and  invoke  Thy  presence  here 
today  as  our  divine  Speaker.  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  fellow  Member  of  the  House. 
It  is  so  easy  to  recall  the  indelibly  in- 
scribed X  upon  the  ballot  but  to  forget 
Thy  call  to  the  dedicated  task  before 
us.  There  is  ever  the  danger  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  constituency  being  ampli- 
fied while  the  mandate  of  heaven  is 
overlooked.  So.  wilt  Tliou  speak  to  us 
and  explain  the  proper  procedure  as 
Thou  dost  vote  with  the  other  Members 
to  create  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  most 
blessed  recommended  action  of  all 
time — peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  all  mankind.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  we  pray.    Amen. 


ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cori.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  joint  resolution 
<H.  J.  Res.  527)  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

T\\e  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
mcnt.s,  as  follows; 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  2  down  to 
and  including  For"  In  line  8  and  Insert 
•That,  tor." 

Page  2.  hue  1,  strike  out  "3"  and  insert 
.-2  ■• 

P.Tge  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "4"  and  ln.<;ert 
"3  •• 

Page  2.  line  11.  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
"4  •• 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  16  to  20,  Inclusive. 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "7"  and  Insert 
■■5." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RELIEF    OF    CERTAIN    ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  joint  resolution  iH.  J. 
Res.  5291  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 
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with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1,  after  "act."  Insert  "Ellen 
Tuln-Shang  Chunp  Au  " 

Page  2.  line  1.  after  "act."  Insert  "Moeche 
Davldovltz." 

Page  2,  line  1,  after  "act,"  Insert  "Frieda 
Davtdovitz  ■■ 

Page  2  line  3,  strike  out  "Ellseva  Kauf- 
man  (Saitz)." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADMISSION       INTO       THE      UNITED 
STATES  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-^ent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  tH.  J. 
Res.  552)  to  facilitate  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follow.s: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  3  to  8.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (271  (Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Jamie  H  Salva  and  Fred  H. 
Salva  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
minor  alien  children  of  M.  Sgt.  Calvin  V. 
Salva,  a  United  States  citizen 

"Sec.  4  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nfitlonnllty  Act,  Teruko  M!es.«;e.  the 
widow  of  ft  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101  (a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  act.  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205  of  that  act  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  this  case  " 

Page  2,  after  line  8  Insert: 

"Sec  5.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Athos 
Benedos  Perln,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Perln.  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Page  2,  line  9.  strike  out  "5"  and  insert  "6  " 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "1  and  2"  and 
insert  "1,  2.  and  5." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WAIVING  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  212  (A>  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  553)  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  of  tJ^e  Immigration  and 
Nationality    Act    ih    belialf    of    certain 
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aliens,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  0  over  to 
and  including  Une  12  on  page  2  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212  (a)  (6)  of  the  Inimlgration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Nachum  Pfelfenmacher 
and  Sheu  Shel  Lan  may  be  issued  visas  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  If  they  are  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act.  under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  Uie  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Piibllc  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  impose:  Provided.  Tliat,  unless 
the  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act,  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  In  each 
Ciise  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALMON  DAY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
tomorrow  noon  salmon  from  the  State  of 
Washington  will  be  a  rival  of  bean  soup 
on  the  menu  of  the  House  dining  room. 

This  salmon,  200  pounds  of  it,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Poggie  Club, 
unusual  and  colorful  sportsmen's  organ- 
ization of  my  home  county.  The  purpose 
of  thi.s  salmon  treat  tomorrow  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  their  guests  to  the  fact  that 
on  August  9  and  10  the  world's  largest 
and  most  colorful  salmon  fishing  derby 
will  be  started  at  Westport,  Wash.  It  is 
the  club's  ninth  derby. 

In  last  year's  2-day  salmon  derby  at 
Westix)rt,  6,216  sports  fishermen  checked 
in  catches  of  one  salmon  or  more. 

Last  year's  take  of  fi.sh  off  Westport 
by  sportsmen  alone  totaled  157.000  sal- 
mon weighing  2,335.000  p>ounds  and 
valued  as  food  at  $942,000,  according  to 
the  fipures  of  the  Washington  State 
Fisheries  I>epartment. 

Salmon  was  not  the  only  fi.sh  taken 
off  Westport.  There  were  also  tuna,  hal- 
ibut, red  snappers,  and  cod.  Tlie  com- 
mercial fish  catches  included  330,434 
dozen — 3,912,020 — of  the  large  Dunga- 
ness  crab  and  2,225,023  pounds  of  shrimp. 

Come  and  taste  oiu"  Washington  sal- 
mon tomorrow  and  then  come  west,  Au- 
gust 9  and  10,  and  land  several  of  these 
sports  fish  for  yourself. 

Big  names  in  politics  have  often  come 
to  Westport  for  the  fun  of  landing  the 


big  fish.  Governor  Russell — ^Nevada- 
makes  annual  fishing  there  an  event. 
Former  Governors  Pine,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Dewey,  of  New  York;  and  Craig,  of  Indi- 
ana, all  have  landed  big  salmon  off  West- 
port.  Among  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  fished  there  are  Representatives 
Bonner,  of  North  Carohna;  Van  Pelt, 
of  Wisconsin:  Neal,  West  Virginia; 
Kluczynski,  Illinois,  and  McGregor, 
Ohio,  and.  of  course,  all  of  oiu-  Wash- 
ington State  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Mrs.  RCXiERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  newspaper  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  we  had  a  won- 
derful, fine  dedicatory  memorial  parade. 
In  that  parade  there  was  a  float  which 
I  thought,  was  a  replica  done  in  stone 
or  bronze  of  the  Iwo  Jima  Monument 
here  near  the  Arlington  Cemetery  in 
Washington.  But,  it  was  not  a  replica 
in  stone,  or  in  any  material,  it  was  a 
replica  of  that  monument  protrayed  by 
human  beings.  It  was  very  di'amatlc. 
very  in.spiring — it  was  breathtaking.  I 
do  not  believe  an  eyelash  flickered  or  a 
muscle  moved  on  any  man  who  took 
part  in  that  portrayal  of  that  marine 
memorial.  Certainly,  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  men  who  are 
so  trained  to  stand  absolutely  still  with- 
out moving  an  eye  or  a  muscle  hour  after 
hour.  I  was  so  very,  very  proud  that 
they  were  marines  in  my  district.  The 
greatest  honor  we  can  bestow  goes  to 
the  marines  and  those  who  train  them. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


SETTING  ASIDE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
OKLAHOMA  FOR  THE  CHEYENNE 
AND  ARAPAHO  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  6090) 
to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Oklahoma 
for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Jarman]  something  about  the  bill. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  Fort  Reno,  where  important  re- 
search work  is  carried  on,  is  included  in 
this  bill.  Can  the  gentleman  inform  the 
House? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, I  assure  him  that  the  Port  Reno 
land  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  this 
bill.  The  only  land  affected  by  the  bill 
is  a  part  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
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Reservation  at  Concho,  Okla..  which  la 
about  10  mUea  northeast  of   the  Fort 

Reno  land.  ^  «^*i«« 

Mr    MILLER  of  Nebraska.     I  notice 

on  page  3  of  the  report  these  words: 

Tbe  lands  were  formerly  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  In  connection  with  a 
dairy  program,  but  that  program  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  lands  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  this  Department. 

Then,  on  page  4.  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  report.  January  15.  1958.  they 
have  this  paragraph: 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  need  for  addi- 
tional land  for  use  by  the  Federal  reforma- 
Uiry  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  to  support  beef-cattle 
herds  necessary  to  provide  the  beef  require- 
ments for  inmates  at  this  reformatory.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  presently  has  perid- 
Ine  before  It  a  request  that  at  least  1,700 
acres  of  the  land  covered  by  the  bill  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  use  of  the  Federal  reformatory  at  El 
Reno  In  view  of  the  pending  negotiations 
looking  to  the  transfer  of  this  property 
needed  for  use  of  the  Federal  reformatory 
at  El  Reno,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing-described property  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Then  I  understand  that  the  bill  does 
exclude  that  property.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  J  ARM  AN.  No;  the  bill  does  not 
exclude  that  property.  In  response  to 
the  question.  I  would  say  this,  as  back- 
ground, that  an  effort  is  beins  made  to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  between  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  an  experimen- 
tal station  at  Fort  Reno,  so  that  there  is 
adequate  grazing  land  for  the  650-head 
herd  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  under- 
stand they  have  a  very  fine  research  pro- 
gram here  and  are  doinK  some  Kood 
work  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  would 
not  disturb  that  section.  But  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  assure  me  that  this  bill  will 
not  disturb  that,  I  will  remove  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  can  give  definite  as- 
surance to  the  gentleman  that  no  part 
of  the  7.000  acres  that  constitute  the 
Fort  Reno  Experimental  Station  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  touched  by 
the  present  bill. 

Mr.  MIIXER  of  Nebraska.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  there  Is  hereby 
eliminated  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
subagency  reservation  at  Concho.  Okla.,  and 
set  aside  In  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  approximately  3.900 
acres  of  land  located  In  township  13  north, 
range  7  west  and  range  8  west,  Indian  merid- 
ian. Canadian  County,  Okla.,  together  with 
improvements  thereon  and  surplus  personal 
property  (not  Including  livestock)  ;  Provided. 
That  hereafter  when  any  additional  agency 
and  school  lands,  together  with  Improve- 
menU  and  personal  property,  within  the 
Concho,  Okla.,  reservation  shall  be  deter- 
mined surplus  to  administrative  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  to  set  same  aside  In  trust  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho   Indians  of   Oklahoma. 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert-  "That  there  are  hereby  eliminated 
from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  subagency 
reservation  at  Concho.  Okla..  approximately 
3  900  acres  of  land  considered  excess  to  the 
present  school  and  agency  reserve  needs 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  set  aside  In  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  such  land  located  In  township  13 
north  range  7  west  and  range  8  west.  Indian 
meridian,  Canadian  County,  Okla..  together 
with  Improvements  thereon." 

The      committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  INCORPORATE  VETERANS  OF 

WORLD  WAR  I  OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  11077> 
to  incorporate  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rule 
has  been  requested  on  this  bill.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  pa.s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Nebraska  ■:• 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING      HAWAIIAN      ORGANIC 
ACT    TO    LOWER    VOTING    AGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R  8479 > 
to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  to 
lower  the  voting  age  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  20  years. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning "Third."  In  section  CO  ol  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act  (48  U.  S.  C.  617),  Is 
iimended  by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING   REVISED  ORGANIC   ACT 
OF   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.  R.  12303> 
to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  I.slands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     FORT    PEM- 
BERTON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7466) 
to  provide  for  the  esLabli.shment  of  the 
Fort  Pemberton  National  Monument. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  ACT  OF  AUGUST  11,  1955. 

RE      HISTORIC     PROPERTIES     IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  11868> 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  11,  1955 
(69  Stat.  632).  relating  to  the  rehabili- 
tation and  preservation  of  historic  prop- 
erties in  the  New  York  City  area,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  public  cooperation  In 
the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  Important  historic  properties  In  the 
New  York  City  area,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  Aut;ust  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  632),  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  1  of  such  act  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  word  "development"  after 
the  word  "rehabilitation." 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
BUch  act  Insert  a  comma  and  the  word  "de- 
velopment" after  the  word  "rehabilitation." 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.  R.  11874) 
to  record  the  lawful  admi.ssion  for  per- 
manent residence  of  certain  aliens  who 
entered  the  United  Slates  prior  to  June 
28. 1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  249  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat  219;  8  U  S.  C.  1259)  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"A  record  of  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  be  made  In  the  case  of 
any  alien.  If  no  such  record  Is  otherwl.se 
available  and  such  alien  shall  satisfy  the 
Attorney  Oenernl  that  he  Is  not  Inadmissible 
under  section  212  (a)  Insofar  as  It  relates  to 
criminals,  procurers  and  other  Immoral  per- 
sons, subversives,  violators  of  the  narcotic 
laws  or  smugglers  of  aliens,  and  he  estab- 
lishes that  ne — 

"(1)    entered    the    United    States    prior    to 

June  28.  1940; 

"(2)  has  had  his  residence  In  the  United 
States  continuously  since  such  entry; 

"(3)  Is  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
and 

"(4)    is  not  Ineligible  to  citizenship." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  "section  248"  strike 
out  "(a» ". 

On  page  1,  line  9.  after  the  words  "any 
alien."  Insert  the  following  "as  of  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  his  application". 

On  pa<^e  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
substitute  "(a)  ". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "(2)".  and 
substitute  "(b) ". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
substitute  "(c) ". 

On  page  2.  line  9,  after  the  word  "charac- 
ter" change  the  comma  Uj  a  semicolon. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "(4)''  and 
substitute  "(d) ". 
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The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAMAGES  CAUSED  BY  THE  LAKE  OP 
THE  WOODS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <H.  R.  10805) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  who  sus- 
tained damai^cs  by  reason  of  fluctuations 
in  the  water  level  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwl.sc  apjiroprlated.  to  each  claln^ant 
who  filed  a  claim  pursuant  to  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  persons  whose  lands  hn\e 
been  Hooded  and  damaged  by  reason  of 
fluctuations  In  the  water  level  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods."  approved  August  13.  1964 
(68  Slat  728).  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
be  equitably  due  such  claimants  as  set  forth 
In  the  refxjrt  to  the  Congress  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  act. 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  jier 
centum  per  annum  on  such  sum  from  May 
18,  1950.  to  date  of  payment.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  for  the 
payment  of  any  one  claim  In  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  fchall  be  deemed  puilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  nut  exceeding 
•  l.OUO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pnge  1.  line  10:  Following  "729)"  Insert 
"or  If  deceased,  to  his  heirs". 

Pnge  2.  lines  3.  4.  and  5:  Strike  ",  together 
With  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum  on  such  sum  from  May  18.  1950.  to 
date  of  p-tymcnt".  and  insert  ":  Proricied, 
That  the  payment  of  those  amounts  shall  be 
In  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  claimants  and  their  successors  In  the 
damages  arlslnp  from  the  nuctuat'.cns  of  tlie 
water  level  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  occur- 
ring both  before  and  after  the  effective  dale 
of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aprced  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.<;sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR   ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  HAWAIIAN  LEGISLATURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.  R.  7564) 
to  provide  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  meet  an- 
nually, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  41  of  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act  (48  U.  S.  C.  576)  Is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  be  held  annually,  and  shall  com- 
mence at    10  o'clock  antenaerldlan,     on  the 


third  Wednesday  In  February.  Regular  ses- 
sions In  odd  number  years  shall  be  known  as 
general  sessions  and  regular  sessions  In  even 
number  of  years  shall  be  known  as  budget 
sessions. 

"(b>  At  budget  sessions  the  lelgslature 
ehall  be  limited  to  the  consideration  and 
enactment  of  ( 1 )  the  general  appropriation 
bin  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  (2)  bills 
to  authorize  proposed  capital  expenditures, 
(31  revenue  bills  necessary  therefor,  (4)  bills 
calling  elections.  (5)  proposed  constitutional 
amendments.  (6)  bills  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  session,  and  (7)  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  impeachment  or  removal  of  of- 
ficers, and  (8)  urecncy  measures  deemed 
necefcsary  In  the  public  interest.  No  urgency 
measure  shall  be  considered  unless  a  state- 
ment of  facts  constituting  such  urgency  shall 
be  set  forth  In  one  section  thereof  and  until 
such  section  shall  have  been  first  approved 
and  the  final  passage  of  such  measure  In  each 
house  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  to  which  such  house  is  en- 
titled, taken  by  ayes  and  noes  and  entered 
upon  Its  Journal." 

Sec  2  Section  43  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic 
Act  (48  U.  S.  C.  576)  is  amer.ded  to  read  as 
follows; 

"SBC  43  (a)  General  sessions  shall  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  60  days  and  budget 
sessions  and  special  sessions  to  a  period  of 
30  days,  but  the  Governor  may  extend  any 
session  for  not  more  tban  30  days.  Sun- 
days and  holidays  shall  be  excluded  in  com- 
puting the  number  of  days  in  any  session. 

"(b)  The  Governor  may  convene  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  Senate  alone,  in  special  session. 
All  sessions  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of 
the  Territory.  In  case  the  capital  shall  be 
unsafe,  the  Governor  may  direct  that  any 
session   shall   be   held   at  some  other  place." 

Sec.  3.  Section  53  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic 
Act  (48  U.  S.  C.  586)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"Sec  53.  The  Governor  shall  submit  to 
the  legislature,  at  each  regular  session,  esti- 
mates lor  appropriations  lor  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  effect  January  1,  1958. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  5  to  10  In- 
clusive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Sec  41.  (a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature shall  be  held  in  odd  number  years 
and  additional  regular  sessions  may,  if  so 
provided  by  act  of  the  legislature,  be  held 
in  even  number  years.  All  such  sessions  shall 
commence,  at  10  o'clock  ar.te-meridlan.  on 
the  .hird  Wednesday  in  February.  Regular 
sessions  In  odd  number  years  shall  be  known 
as  general  sessions  and  those  In  even  num- 
ber years  shall  be  known  as  budget  ses- 
sions.'" 

Page  2,  line  7,  following  the  word  "session," 
Insert  the  word  "and". 

Pane  2.  line  8.  following  the  word  "officers" 
change  the  comma  to  a  period  and  insert 
quotation  marks.  Strike  out  the  remainder 
of  line  8  and  all  language  through  line  16. 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  the  word  place", 
the  period  and  the  quotation  marks,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "place  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

Page  3,  strike  out  all  of  lines  7.  8.  and  9, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sfc  53.  nie  Governor  shall  submit  to  the 
legislature,  at  each  regular  session,  estimates 
for  appropriations  for  the  succeeding  bien- 
nial period  or,  if  provision  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  41  of  this  act  for  ad- 
ditional regular  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11  and  In- 
Bert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  26  of  the  Hawaiian  Or- 
ganic   Act    (31    Stat.    146).   as   amended    (48 


V.  S.  C.  599).  Is  further  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"  'The  members  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
celve  for  their  services.  In  addition  to  mile- 
age to  and  from  general  sessions  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  a  mile  each  way.  the  sum  of  $1.- 
000  for  each  ^neral  session,  payable  In  three 
equal  Installments,  on  and  after  the  first, 
thirtieth,  and  fiftieth  days  of  such  session, 
to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  from  any 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, based  upon  regular  est!m.ates 
submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  mile- 
age and  salary  of  members  for  general  ses- 
s;ons  shall  constitute  the  only  sums  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  CcngrcES  for  leErislative 
expen.=es.  Members  shall  receive  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Territory  1500  as  compen- 
sation for  any  special  session  held  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law.  The  Territory  of 
Hawaii  Is  hereby  authorized  to  enact  such 
laws  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasuiy  of  the  Territory  of 
compensation  and  mileage  to  such  members 
for  budget  sessions  and  for  the  payment  of 
additional  compensation  to  such  members 
for  general  sessions  and  special  sessions.' 

"Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  become  etfec- 
tlve  until  the  legislature  of  Hawaii  has.  by 
concurrent  resolution,  resolved  that  it  ap- 
proves this  act.  In  which  event  It  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  of  January  im- 
mediately following  such  resolution." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  10069) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  5.  1953,  creat- 
ing the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCHANGE  LANDS  AT  OLYMPIC 
NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  4964) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purpor^es. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
1191)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
an  identical  bill  may  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  H.  R.  4964. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  exchange 
approximately  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  one-hundredths  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Queets  Corridor  and  Ocean 
Strip  portions  of  Olympic  National  Park, 
which  were  originally  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  public  works  purposes, 
for  lands  and  Interest  In  lands  not  In  Federal 
ownership  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
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the  park:  Provided,  That  the  lands  so  ex- 
changed    shall    be    or    approximately    equal 

^  Sec.  a  Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
change authority  contained  herein  shall  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  Olympic  National 
Park  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  park.  

Sec  3  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  privately 
owned  lands  lying  within  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  Olympic  National  Park  which 
are  within  township  23  north,  range  10  west; 
township  23  north,  range  9  west;  township 
24  north,  range  9  west:  and  township  24 
north  ran^e  8  west.  West  Willamette  mer- 
idian; and  lot  5  of  the  July  Creek  lot  survey 
consisting  of  .15  acre,  and  lot  12  of  the  July 
creek  lot  survey  consisting  of  .35  acre. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING      FEDERAL      PROPERTY 
AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES 

ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2224  >  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, regarding  advertised  and  negotiated 
disposals  of  surplus  property. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  203  (e)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  All  disposals  or  contracts  for  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  (other  than  by 
abandonment,  destruction,  donation,  or 
through  contract  brokers)  made  or  author- 
ized by  the  Administrator  shall  be  made 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection. 

•*{2)  Whenever  public  advertising  for  bids 
Is  required  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section—  ^    ,.   w 

"(A)  the  advertisement  for  bids  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  previous  to  the  disposal 
or  contract,  through  such  methods,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  permit 
that  full  and  free  competition  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
property  Involved; 

"(B)  all  bids  shall  be  publicly  disclosed  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  In  the  advertise- 
ment; 

"(C)  award  shall  be  made  with  reasonable 
promptness  by  notice  to  the  responsible 
bidder  whose  bid,  conforming  to  the  Invita- 
tion for  bids,  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  Government,  price  and  other  factors 
considered:  Provided.  That  all  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

"(3)  Disposals  and  contracts  for  disposal 
may  be  negotiated,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  without  re- 
gard to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subeectlon  but  subject  to  obtaining  such 
competition  as  Is  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances. If — 

"(A)  necessary  In  the  public  interest  dur- 
ing the  period  of  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  the  Congress,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  lot  or  lots  of  property 
or.  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  months,  with 
respect  to  a  specifically  described  category 
or  categories  of  property  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator; 

"(B)  the  public  health,  safety,  or  national 
security  will  thereby  be  promoted; 

"(C)  public  exigency  will  not  admit  of  the 
delay  Incident  to  advertising; 


"(D)  the  property  Involved  is  of  &  nature 
and  quantity  which.  If  disposed  of  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  »ub8ectlon 
would  cause  such  an  impact  on  an  industry 
or  industries  as  adversely  to  affect  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  and  other  sat- 
isfactory terms  of  disposal  can  be  obtalnea 
by  negotiation; 

"(E)    the   estimated   fair   market   value  of 
the     property     Involved     does     not     exceed 

•  1.000;  ^^       ,  , 

••(F)  bid  prices  after  advertising  therefor 
are  not  reasonable  (either  as  to  all  or  some 
part  of  the  property)  or  have  not  been  In- 
dependently arrived  at  In  open  competition; 
••(O)  with  respect  to  real  property  only, 
the  character  or  condition  of  the  property  or 
unusual  circumstances  make  It  Impractical 
to  advertise  publicly  for  competitive  bids 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
and  other  satisfactory  terms  of  disposal  can 
be  obtained  by  negotiation; 

••(H)  the  disposal  will  be  to  States.  Terri- 
tories, possessions,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  tax-supported  agencies  therein, 
and  the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  and  other  satisfactory  terms  of 
disposal  are  obtained  by  negotiation;   or 

••(I)  otherwise  authorized  by  this  act  or 
other  law. 

"(4)    Disposals  and   contracts  for  disposal 
of  surplus  real  and  related  personal  property 
through  contract  realty  brokers  employed  by 
the  Administrator  shall  be  made  In  the  man- 
ner   followed    m   similar   commercial    trans- 
actions   under    such    regulations   as    may    be 
prescribed   by   the   Administrator:    Provided. 
That    such    regulations    shall    require    that 
wide    public    notice    of    availability    of    the 
property  for  disposal  be  given  by  the  brokers. 
•■(5)    Negotiated  sales  of  personal  property 
at  fixed  prices  may  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator either  directly  or  through  the  use  of 
dUposal   contractors   without    regard    to   the 
limitations  set  forth  In  paragraphs   (1)    and 
(3)    of   this  subsection:    Protidcd.  That  such 
sales  be  publicized  to  the  extent  consistent 
with   the  value  and   nature  of  the  property 
Involved,  that  the  prices  established  shall  re- 
nect  the  estimated  fair  market  value  thereof, 
and  that  such  sales  shall  be  limited  to  those 
categories  of  personal   property  n.i  to  which 
the     Administrator     determines     that     such 
method  of  disposal  will  best  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government. 

•  (6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  disposal  by  negotia- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property  having 
a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  shall 
be  prepared.  Each  such  statement  shall  l)e 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  at  lea.';t  30  days  (or  such 
shorter  period  as  may  be  concurred  In  by 
such  committees  in  advance  of  such  dis- 
posal, and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  preserved 
In  the  files  of  the  executive  agency  maklnK 
such  disposal.  No  such  statement  need  be 
transmitted  to  any  such  committee  with  re- 
spect to  any  disposal — 

••(A)  of  any  perishable  food  or  other  prop- 
erty which  may  become  useless  by  deteriora- 
tion within  30  days; 

"(B)  required  to  be  made  immediately  for 
the  preservation  of  human  life  or  the  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering; 

•'(C)  required  In  the  public  Interest  to  be 
made  within  30  days  during  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  the  Congress; 

"(D)  of  real  property  made  through  a  con- 
tract realty  broker  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4); 

••(E)  of  personal  property  made  under 
paraKraph  (5)  at  a  fixed  price;  or 

"(F)  authorized  by  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
to  be  made  without  advertising. 

"(7)  Section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended   (41  U.  S.  C.  5).  shall  not  apply  to 


disposals  or  contracts  for  dUposal  made 
under  this  subsection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  on  page  8.  line  1.  Immediately  b*fore 
the   word   •property   Insert   the   word     per- 

^2*  on  page  3.  line  8.  Immediately  before 
the   word   'property   Insert  the   word   "per- 

^3*  On  page  3.  line  6.  following  the  word 
"promoted."  strike  the  semicolon  and  add 
the  words  "by  a  particular  dlspowil  of  per- 
sonal property  ". 

4  On  page  3.  line  8.  following  the  word 
"advertising."  strike  the  semicolon  and  add 
the  words  "certain   personal  property  ^ 

5  On  page  3.  line  9.  Immediately  before 
the  word  'properly"  Insert  the  word  "per- 

sonal"".  .  .  ..,».«•• 

6  On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the  word     the 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  ""such   . 

7  On  page  5.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  5  on  page  6.  and 
insert  the  following:  ,^   ^  ^     .»,i. 

"(6)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances   of   each   dlspoMl   by   negotia- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property  having 
a  fair  market  value  In  excess  of  $1,000  shall 
be    prepared       Each    such    statement    ahall 
be   transmitted   to   the   appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  In  advance  of  such  dis- 
posal   and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  preserved 
in  the  files  of  the  executive  agency  making 
Buch   dUp'>8al.     No  such   statement  need  be 
transmitted  to  any  such  committee  with  re- 
spect  to   any   disposal   of   personal   property 
made  under  paragraph    (5)    at  a  fixed  price, 
or  to  property  dlsposaU  authorized  by  any 
other  provision  of   law   to  be  made  without 
advertising  "■ 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  rubcommitt^  a  few 
questions  about  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  if  this  is  the  type  of  legislation 
under  which  telephone  facilities  have 
been  declared  surplus  to  Government 
needs  and  then  sold? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Actually, 
not.  This  is  an  extension  of  negoti- 
ating authority  of  the  GSA  to  dispose 
of  surplus  proF>erty. 

The  question  the  gentleman  raises 
deals  with  property  that  has  previously 
been  declared  surplus  by  another  Gov- 
ernment agency^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Then  may  I  ask  the 
Kentleman  if  it  can  be  stated  legally  that 
the  facilities  are  surplus  when  the  Gov- 
ernment sells  them  and  then  turns 
around  and  buys  the  same  services  from 
the  telephone  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  This  Is  a 
practice  which  I  think  is  reprehensible 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  several  instances. 

We  are  now  in  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  looking  into  several 
such  instances  whereby  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  one  of  its  agencies  has 
declared  a  usable  facility  surplus  when 
it  is  being  used  every  day.  They  declare 
It  surplus  with  the  apparent  hope  that 
as  surplus  property  it  can  be  disposed 
of  to  one  of  the  telephone  companies 
and  then  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  immediately  required  to  release 
it  and  pay  considerable  moneys  for  that 
same  service  or  an  amended  service  of 
that  character. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  thank  the  gentle-  Mr.  JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Children  will  receive  wholesome  foods 

man  from  Texas.     I  may  say  I  am  in-  unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re-  such  as  butter,  cheese,  dried  milk,  rice, 

terested  in  this  bill  because  it  is  planned  marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  flour,  and  cornmeal. 

to   declare   the   Alaska   Commtmication  The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  But  what  is  even  more  important,  the 

System  surplus  under  this  or  a  special  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  budgets  of  the  nonprofit  groups  involved 

act:  then  the  Government  or  the  public  Wisconsin?  will  be  stretched  a  bit  by  this  grant  of 

will  obtain  service  from  a  private  com-  There  was  no  objection.  surplus  food  so  that  I  am  certain  many 

pany.  Mr.  JOHNSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  more  youngsters  than  otherwise  might 

Mr.    FORD.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  H.  have  gone,  will  have  a  chance  to  vacation 

gentleman  yield?  R-  12164  which  I  introduced  in  the  in-  in  the  great  outdoors.     I  hope  there  will 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield  to  the  gen-  terests  of  thousands  of  children  attend-  be  a  prompt  acceptance  of  this  bill  as 

tleman  from  Michigan.  ^S  summer  camps.  this  summer's  camping  activities  might 

Mr  FORD.     I  am  sure  the  gentleman  The  bill  amends  the  Agriculture  Act,  as  be  affected, 

is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  every  year  amended,  to  permit  use  of  Federal  sur-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  the  last  5  years  anyway  the  Federal  P^"^  foods  in  nonprofit  summer  camps  and  read  a  tl-  .rd  time,  was  read  the  third 

Government  has  had  to  put  in  an  appro-  for  children.     It  has  been  reported  upon  time,  and  past,ed. 

priation  through  the  Department  of  the  favorably  and  without  amendment  by  the  The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
Army  of  $5'j  million  annually  for  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  has  lov.s:  "A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  Fed- 
operation  of  Ihis  facility      It  is  a  pure  ^^^  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  eral  surplus  foods  in  nonprofit  simimer 
subsidy  of  the  service.     Up  until  about  culture.     Agriculture    Department    sup-  camps  for  children." 
2  or  3  years  ago  the  rates  which  were  P^rt  for  a  bill  I  introduced  is  a  pretty  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
charged    were    totally    inadequate    and  fair  indication  that  there  is  no  contro-  table.                        . 
were  not  sufficient  on  a  comparable  basis  ^^If^'  o^'^'"  '"^  "^^}^^:    ».„,  .*,•.»  ^^""^^^~~~ 
to  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  facility.  ^  J^J^^.^Xtnglo  ^^fe  au tho^^^  ESTABLISHMENT     OF    PLANS    FOR 
If  it  is  a  good  business  investment  for  ]p^  '^^  relating  to  tne  aumoriiy  oi  ine  oratton  op 
Uncle  Sarn  to  get  out  of  business  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  avail-  THE  PEACEFUL  EXPLORATION  OF 
a  report  Will  deiri^^ne  that    i  person-  able  without  cost^surplus  f ood  commodi-  OUTER  SPACE 

ally  think  they  should  want  to  dispose  ^^^^    ^    nonprofit    children  s    suinmer  ^h^   ^lerk   called   House   Concurrent 

of  the  .service  camps.     As  you  know,  nonprofit  school-  Resolution  332. 

Mr    BARTLETT      I   mav  say   to   th-  ^""<=*^    program^  receive    surplus    food  j^^    aSPINALL.     Mr.   Speaker,   inas- 

gentleman  f  rom  MlchigaVthat  I  am  not  commodities.    The  Department  of  Agri-  ^uch  as  this  bill  is  calendered  to  be 

rnalterbV  opposed  to  that.     I  do  not  ^"^^"^^  has  considered  summer  camp-  brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 

know  how  mu?K  it  cost  the  Government  ;^|  p^^st'anThS'donaSl  surplus  ^^^^^^  S  ^    ^'\  unanimous    consent    that    it    be 

to  provide  the  military  service.    I  merely  r^nS^'L  "  amS      I  am  informed  that  ^""^^^  °^^''  ""''^^""^  prejudice, 

wanted  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  ^°HnnX   ^"^^' th^H^^^^^^^^  ^^^     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.      Is 

regarding  the  ACS  in  this  particular  act.  ^Sed  cam^s  last  yea^^^^          recelveS  '^'\'   °^^^^/^°^  .^^  '^'   ^,^^^^^^   °^   '^' 

It  may  be  that  proof  will  be  oflered  that  tn^^^^Jf^J^       ^                    receivea  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

it  should  be  sold  to  a  private  company.  Smce  soec  flTreeulations  concerning  There  was  no  objection. 

I  well  appreciate  the  expressions  of  the  ,   ^j"^*^  specific  regulations  concerning  r^^    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.      That 

Appropnrt.onr  Committe^^^^^^               re-  J?^  donations  are  bemg  written  by  the  concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 

Appropriauons    «..uiuumttrc   in    ui«t    ic  Department  with  the  possibihty  that  this  ^^^ 

^ard.                                             .   *,,,  particular  activity  might  be  discontinued  '              __^^_^^_^__ 

Mr.  FORD.     It  costs  about  $5 '2  mil-  ^j^^^^  ^  g^^ict  interpretation  of  the  new 

lion  to  $6  million  a  year  plus  the  cost  j-^i^s   j  decided  to  introduce  this  bill  to  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  SALARY 

of  mihtarj-   personnel  which   is   not  in-  continue  what  I  believe  to  be  the  intent  ADJUSTMENTS.  1958 

eluded   to  operate   this   facility.     There  ^j  Congress  in  the  matter 

are  many  people  who  feel  that  it  is  a  ^he  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  ,   ^r.  MURRAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

pure  subsidization  and   an   unnecessary  ^^^^  provision  of  law  so  there  will  be  no  ^Z  ^^^^P^"^  ^^.^  ^^i^^v,*"^  ^^^  the  bill 

business  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ^^ubt  that  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  *S^^34)  to  revise  the  basic  comperisation 

ernment.     There  is  a  report  being  pre-  children  have  the  same  kind  of  eligibil-  schedules   of   the   Classification   Act   of 

pared  to  determine  which  is  the  better  j^y  ^^  ^raw  surplus  foods  as  do  nonprofit  ^^^^'  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 

procedure.     I  think  we  ought  to  await  school-lunch  programs.  with  an  amendment^ 

that  determination.  This     program    is     a     natural     com-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     I    a'?ree    with    the  panion  to  a  special  oummer-camn  milk-  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 

gentleman    absolutely    that    wc    should  donation  bill  the  Congress  passed  and  cited  as  the   "Federal  Employees  salary  m- 

await  the  submission  of  a  report.  the  President  sipned  after  I  introduced  ^^^l^^  J^^  °f  1958.-'^^  ^^^          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^_ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  it  in  1956.     It  will  benefit  youngsters  at  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  jg^g   ^^  amended  (69  Stat    172. 

time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and  thousands  of  camps  conducted  by  char-  70  stat.  740:  5  u.  S.  C.  1113  (b) ).  is  amended 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  itable.  welfare,  civic,  and  reli.eious  organ-  to  read  as  follows: 

laid  on  the  table  ization.s — such  groups  as  the  4-H.  YMCA,  "(bi    The   compensation   schedule  for   the 

YWCA,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  others,  general  schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 

"Oracle 

DISPOSAL  OF   SURPLUS   FOODS         ^^^-\ »2.9fi0  r.ow 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  12164)  us-s:::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::;   '3.4J^^  3:590 

to     amend     the     Agriculture     Act.     as  o'8-,s!III""IIIIIIIII^""""""I"II"I"I     4!  040  4!iw 

amended,  to  permit  use  of  Federal  sur-    os-e i^-o  mho 

plus  foods  in  nonprofit  summer  camps  (Js-s       """"""I""""""""""""     5',47o  .<•■,•>() 

for  children                                                                      GS-9 S.OH.-i  6,  i:i5 

lor  cnuaren.                                                             os-io                                            -     6.  ."ios  fi.(.55 

There  being   no   objection,   the  Clerk     os-ikIII 7,o:m)  7,270 

read  the  bill,  as  follows:  Ssiis::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"  S  iJno 

Be   it   enacted,  etc.  That   clause    (3).  sec-      OS-l*^ - - ll.a.^S  1K59S 

tlon  416.  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949.  aa      o|l}fi ""Illlllllllllllllinillllllllll"    14!  190  14;4.30 

amended.    Is   amended    by   adding   after    the      os-l7l"IIII""""I""II"""- 1.^37.';  15, CIS 

words  ""noproflt  school  lunch  programs."' the      OS-18 17.500    --.    - - -    

words  "In  nonprofit  siunmer  camps  for  chll-  ^j^^    .j.j^g   rates   of   basic   compensation   of  the  scheduled  or  longevity  rates  of  a  grade  In 

dren."  officers    and    employees    to    whom    this    sec-  the  general  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 

Sec.  2.  Public  Law  165.  75th  Congrese,  as  tlon  applies  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows:  of  1949.  as  amended,  he  shaU  receive  a  rate 

amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  (i)    ir  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving  of  basic  comp>ensatlon  at  the  corresponding 

thereof  the  words  '"and  for  use  In  nonprofit  basic    compensation     immediately    prior    to  scheduled  or  longevity  rate  in  effect  on  and 

summer  camps  for  children."'  the   effective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  alter  such  date. 
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(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  scheduled  or  two  longevity  rates, 
or  between  a  scheduled  and  a  longevity  rate, 
of  a  grade  in  the  general  schedule,  he  shall 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the 
higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rate  in  ef- 
fect on  and  tkfter  such  date. 

(3)  If  the  crfficer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
(4)    of   this   subsection).   Immediately   prior 
to   the   effective   date   of  this  section.  Is  re- 
ceiving basic  compensation  at  a    rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  longevity  rate  of  his 
grade    or  In  excess  of  the  maximum  sched- 
xUed  rate  of  his  grade  If  there  is  no  longev- 
ity rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  a  rate  equal   to  the  rate 
which  he  received  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  Increase  made  by  this 
section  In  the  maximum  longevity  rate,  or 
th«  maximum  scheduled   rate,   as   the  case 
may    be.    of    his    grade   until    (A)    he    leaves 
such   position,   or    (B>    he   is  entiUcd   to  re- 
ceive  basic   compensation    at    a   higher    rate 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Classlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  but,  when  his 
position   becomes   vacant,    the   rate   of   basic 
compensation   of   any  subsequent   nppolntce 
thereto   shall   b*   fixed    in   accordance   with 
»uch  act.  as  amended. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4»  of  sec- 
tion  2    (b)    of   the   Federal    Employees    Sal- 
ary   Increase    Act   of    1955,    an    existing    ag- 
gregate   rate    of    compcnuatloii    determined 
under  section  208  (bi   of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber  I.   1054   (68  Stat.   1111:   Public  Law  763. 
83d  Congress),   plus   the  amount  of   the  In- 
crease provided   by  sec  lion  2  of  the  Federal 
Employees   Salary    Increase   Act   of    1935,   he 
shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  compensa- 
tion equal  to  the  sum  of   (A)    his  existing 
aggregate   rate   of   compen.satlon   determined 
under    such   section    208    (b)    of    the    act    of 
September   1,   1954.  and    (B)    the  amount  of 
the    increase   provided    by   section    2    of    the 
Federal    Employees    Salary    Increase    Act    of 
1955  and    (C)    the   amount   of    the   Increase 
made  by  this  section  in  the  maximum  lon- 
gevity rate  of  his  grade,  until   (li    he  leaves 
his  position,  or  (U)   he  Is  entitled  to  receive 
aggregate  compensation  at  a  higher  rate  by 
reason   of   the  operation   of   this  act   or  any 
other  provision  of  law;  but.  when  such  posi- 
tion  becomes  vacant,   the  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation   of   any  subsequent   appointee 
thereto    shall    be    fl.<ed    In    accordance    with 
applicable     provisions     of     law       Subject     to 
clauses     (1)     and     (11)     of    the    Immediately 
preceding    sentence    of    this    paragraph,    the 
amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion  shall    be   held    and    considered    for    the 
purposes   of   section    208    (b)    of   such    act  of 
September    1,    1954,    to    constitute    a    part   of 
the  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensation 
of  such  employee. 

(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Classincatlon  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  Is  above  the  minimum  rate 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he 
was  so  promoted,  on  the  ba^sis  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 
from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  and.  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
motion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that 
step  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general 
schedule  contained  In  this  section  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  general  schedule  for  such  oflQcer 
or    errrployee    which    was    In    effect    (without 


regard  to  this  act)  at  the  time  of  such  pro- 
motion. 

(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee  on  the  rolls 
has  had  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  es- 
tablished, under  authority  of  section  803  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  1106;  5  U.  S.  C.  1133).  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  September  1. 
1954.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  in  accordance 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  (6).  as  applicable: 

(A)  if  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  was 
established  under  authority  of  such  section 
803  after  September  1.  1954.  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  such  rate  shall 
be  adj\isted  retroactively,  for  the  period  of 
time  served  by  him  in  a  pay  sUtus  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1049  In  the  position 
concerned  on  and  after  such  effective  date 
and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general 
schedule  contained  In  thU  section  which  cor- 
responds numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  general  schedule  which  was  In 
effect  lor  such  officer  or  employee,  without 
rfg  »rd  t<j  this  act,  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
m«nt  under  such  section  803; 

(B)  If  hli  rate  of  basic  compensation  was 
established  under  a\ith.>rlty  of  such  section 
803  on  or  after  the  effective  dats  of  thU 
■cctlon  and  prU)r  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  such  rate  shall  be  adjusted  rel- 
roacllvely  for  the  period  of  time  served  by 
him  In  a  pny  status  under  the  Classlflcrttlon 
Act  of  1049  III  the  position  concerned  on 
and  after  such  effective  date  and  prior  to 
such  date  of  enactment,  as  follows — 

(I)  for  the  period  of  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  establli^hment  of  his  rate 
of  basic  comnensatioii  under  such  section 
803.  on  the  bisls  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation which  he  was  receiving  during 
such  period,  and 

(II)  for  the  period  of  time  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  his 
rate  of  basic  compensation  under  such  sec- 
tion 803.  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that 
step  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general 
schedule  contained  In  this  section  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  general  schedule  which  was  In 
effect  for  such  officer  or  employee,  without 
regard  to  this  act.  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
ment under  such  section  803. 
and  such  basic  compensation  adjusted  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  |B)  (II)  of  this  para- 
graph 1 6)  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  subparagraphs  until — 

(a)  he  leaves  such  position,  or 

(b)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  any  provision  of  the  Classifica- 
tion  Act   of    1949.   as   amended. 

(7)  If  the  officer  or  employee  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  at  any  time  during  the  period 
beginning  on  September  1,  1954.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  at  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  which  was  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  section  803  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  HOC;  5  U.  S.  C.  1133),  his  rate  of  basic 
compensation  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively, 
for  the  period  of  time  served  by  him  In  a 
pay  status  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  In  the  position  concerned  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of  the  appro- 
priate grade  of  the  general  schedule  con- 
tained In  this  section  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade  of  the 
general  schedule  which  was  In  effect  for  such 
officer  or  employee,  without  regard  to  this 
act.  as  a  result  of  such  adjustment  under 
such  section  803,  and  such  basic  compensa- 


tion shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph   (7)    until— 

(A)  he  leaves  his  pHMltlon,  or 

(B)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  any  provision  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(8)    If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  became  subject  to 
the  Classification   Act  of    1949.  as  amended, 
at  a  rate  of  basic  compensation   which   was 
fixed    on    the    basis    of    a    higher    previously 
earned  rate  and  which  Is  above  the  minimum 
rate  of  the  grade  of  such  officer  or  employee, 
his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  ad- 
justed retroactively  to  the  date  on  which  he 
became  subject  to  such  act.  on  the  basis  of 
the    rate    for   that   step   of   the    appropriate 
grade  of   the  general  schedule  contained   in 
thin  section  which  correeponds  numerically  to 
the  step  of  the  grade  of  the  general  schedule 
for  such  officer  or  employee   which   was  In 
effect    (Without   regard   to    thU   act)    at    the 
time  he  became  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  as  In  eflect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
(9)    Each  ofTlcer   or  employee  — 
(A)    (II    who  with   his  position   hns  be«n 
transferred    under    authority    of    the   Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  Bt  any  lime  during  ths 
prrl  >d    beginning    on    the    effective    data    of 
this  eectlon  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  from  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1«49  t<>  a  f'revnll- 
Ing  rate  •rhedule.  or   (II)    who.  at  any  time 
during  such  j)erlod    transferred  from  a  posi- 
tion subjert  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
to   a    position   subject    to   a    prevailing    raU 
schedule. 

(B)  who.  at  all  times  subsequent  to  such 
transrer.  was  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States)  or  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
break  in  such  service  of  more  than  30  con- 
secutive calendar  days  and.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  relieved  from  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
discharged  from  hospitalisation  following 
such  Uainlng  and  service,  without  break  In 
service  In  excess  of  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(C)  who.  on  such  date  of  enactment.  Is 
being  comjjensated  under  a  prevailing  rate 
schedule,   and 

(D)  whose  rate  of  basic  compensation  on 
such  date  of  enactment  Is  less  than  the  rate 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  on  such 
date  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred  (un- 
less he  Is  receiving  such  lesser  rate  by  reason 
of  an  adverse  personnel  action  resulting  from 
his  own  fault ) , 

(Shall  be  paid  baste  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  which  he  would  have  been 
receiving  on  such  date  of  enactment  (In- 
cludlrg  compensation  for  each  within-grade 
and  longevity  step-Increase  which  he  would 
have  earned)  If  such  transfer  had  not  oc- 
curred until  the  day  Immediately  following 
such  date  of  enactment,  for  all  time  in  a  pay 
status  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  In  a  position  subject  to  a  prevailing 
rate  schedule  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  until — 

(a)  he  leaves  the  position  which  he  holds 
on  such  date  of  enactment,  or 

(b)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  compen- 
sation at  a  higher  rate  under  a  prevailing 
rate  schedule; 

but  when  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  of  any  subsequent 
appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  rate  schedules. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
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Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of  section  62 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.  8.  C.  102  (a) 
(2)  ),  section  3656  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  section  604  (a)  (5).  or  sections  672  to 
675.  Inclusive,  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts  equal 
to  the  Increases  provided  by  section  2  of  this 
act  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
paid  to  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  of  $13,485  and  $18,010 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretaries  and  law  clerics  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges,  contained  In  the  paragraph 
designated  "Salaries  of  supporting  person- 
nel" In  the  Judiciary  Appropriation  Act.  1958 
(71  Stat  65;  Public  Law  85-49).  or  any  sub- 
sequent appropriation  act.  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional basic  compensation  provided  by  this 
•Ct. 

(c)  Section  753  (e)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  court  reporters  for  district  courts) 
Is  amended  by  striking  otjt  "$6,450"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$7,095  " 

Sir  4  (a)  Each  officer  and  employee  In 
or  under  the  leglilatlve  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who»«»  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  ft  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1940  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
peiisatlon  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  his 
gross  rate  of  comi>ensatlon  (basic  compen- 
sation plus  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  law ) 

(b)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  grors  rate  of  compensation 
not  less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee 
was  receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 1  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
employee  If  on  or  before  the  15th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  Is  em- 
ployed notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish 
this  subsection  to  apply  to  such  employee, 
and  (2)  no  employee  whose  basic  compen- 
sation Is  adjusted  under  this  subsection 
shall  receive  any  additional  compensation 
or  Increase  In  compensation  under  this  act 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  adjustment, 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  referred 
to  In  subsection  (d).  the  rates  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  each  of  the  elected  officers  of 
the  Senate  (except  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate),  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senior  Counsel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  In- 
creased  by   10  percent. 

(d)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  "Senate"  in  the  legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  1956  (69  Stat,  510;  Public 
Law  242.  84th  Cong),  Is  amended  to  read 
as    follows: 

"No  officer  or  employee,  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $8,880  per  annum,  or 
gross  compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$16  300  per  annum,  unless  expressly  author- 
ized  by   law." 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  emjiloyees  whose  compensation 
Is  paid  from  the  appropriation  contained  In 
the  paragraph  designated  "Folding  docu- 
ments" under  the  heading  "Contingent  Ex- 
penses   of    the    Senate"    In    the    Legislative 


Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1958  (71  Stat. 
246;  Public  Law  85-75) ,  or  in  any  subsequent 
appropriation  act,  but  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  such  paragraph  Is  hereby  Increased 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  Increases 
corresponding  to  those  provided  by  subsec- 
tion  ( a ) . 

(f)  The  official  reporters  of  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Senate  and  their  employ- 
ees shall  be  considered  to  be  officers  or 
employees  In  or  under  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection   (a). 

(g)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.  S.  C.  2251- 
2267 ) . 

( h  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  committees  of  the 
Senate,  contained  In  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  505;  Public  Law 
242.  84th  Cong  ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  as 
follows  the  words  "First  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1947."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  any  employee  of  a  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (Including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  and 
the  majority  conference  of  the  Senate  and 
minority  c</nference  of  the  Senate),  or  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  the  ex- 
penses of  which  are  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  whose  basic  compensa- 
tion may  be  fixed  under  such  provisions  at 
a  rale  of  $8,000  per  annum,  may  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $8,040  per  annum, 
except  that  the  basic  compensation  of  one 
such  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  $8,880  per  annum  and  the  basic 
compenhation  of  two  such  employees  may 
be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $8,460  per 
annum," 

(I)  No  officer  or  employee  shall  be  paid  In- 
creased or  additional  compensation  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  his  gross 
rate  of  compensation  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(d)  and  without  regard  to  subsections  (tn), 
(n),  (o) ,  and  (p). 

(J)  The  position  of  chief  nurse  In  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  under  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  shall  be  established 
and  allocated  to  grade  9  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  so  long  as  such  position  is  held  by 
the  present  Incumbent. 

(k  )  The  rate  of  gross  annual  compensation 
of  each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (except  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  House  and  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House)  Is  hereby  Increased  by  10  percent. 

(1)  The  aggregate  rate  of  the  rate  of  basic 
annual  compensation  and  the  rate  of  addi- 
tional annual  compensation  authorized  by 
law  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
hereby  Increased  by  10  percent. 

( m )  The  rate  of  gross  annual  compensa- 
tion of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  the  rate  of  gross  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  day  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection. 

(n)  The  basic  compensation  of  the  admin- 
istrative assistants  to  the  Speaker,  majority 
leader,  minority  leader,  majority  whip,  and 
minority  whip  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $8,880 
per  annum. 

(o)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  202  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.  S.  C.  72a  (e)  ),  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "$8,820"  where  It  first  appears 
In    such    subsection    and    Inserting    In    lieu 


thereof  "$8,880",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$8,820"  at  the  second  place  where  It  appears 
In  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$8,880." 

(p)  (1)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Clause  27  (c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "$8,820"  where  It  first 
apF>ears  In  such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$8,880."  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"$8,820"  at  the  second  place  where  it  appears 
In  such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,880." 

(q»  The  limitations  In  the  paragraph  des- 
ignated "Folding  documents"  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House" 
In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1958  (71  Stat.  249;  Public  Law  85-75).  or  In 
any  subsequent  appropriation  act,  are  hereby 
Increased  by  10  percent. 

(n  Each  employee  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  whose  compensa- 
tion— 

( 1 )  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives, 

(2)  is  not  Increased  by  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tnls  act.  and 

(3)  Is  fixed  at  a  gross  aggregate  rate  per 
annum,  shall  receive  additional  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  rate  of 
his  existing  gross  annual  compensation. 

(s)  The  Increases  in  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  any  employee  In  such  office. 

(t)  Subject  to  subsection  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  position  of  nurse  under  the  Archi- 
tect of  toe  Capitol  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Architect  to  that  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  which  Is  recommended  to  the 
Architect  by  the  Attending  Physician  of  the 
Congress.  Any  such  allocation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  post  audit,  review,  or  change  by 
any  authority  In  the  executive  branch. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1403  (b)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Benefits  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  130;  Public 
Law  85-56).  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$17,800"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$19,580." 

(b)  Section  1403  fc)  of  such  act,  relating 
to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$16,800" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$18,480." 

(c)  Section  1403  (d)  of  such  act,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors  and  the  directors  of  serv- 
ice or  chiefs  of  division  of  tlie  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$15,800"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$17,280"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "twenty" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  the  word 
"twenty-five";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$13,225  minimum  to 
$14,300  maximum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$14,645  minimum  to  $16,500  maxi- 
mum." 

(d)  Section  1403  (e)  of  such  act,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Director  of 
Nursing  Service  and  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Nursing  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended — 
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/a\    bT   BtrlklnK  out   ••$10.320"   and    Insert-      lowing:  „„..i„-  /n    ParaffraDh   (5)   of  eecUon  1405  of  such 

•".'"sSS^'Ss   (f)   o,.uch  act   j.U.,ng  ""^''^""^  "f.^"/   'J  lll'^I'L'l^Tl  "  m'S;i.-S..l.n»t,„«   .ubp.r«r.ph.    ,B, 

to    tbe    annual    salaries    of    the    chief    phar-  pltal     '^"'"''^"'^'^y-    ^'^.^^f "1!^.,;!''°    "f^  and    (C)    thereof   as  subparagraphs    (C)    and 

macUt.  the  chief  dietitian,  the  chief  physical  Phys  clan    "^^^^  ™^J^^^  ///^^^^Ich  h^  wouW  (m   thereof,  respectively;  and 

therapist,  and  the  chief  occupational  ther-  less  than  ^^y^^^.^^^^''f'''\^^^^^^  (2)    by  Inserting  Immediately  below  »ub- 

aplst   of   the   Department   of   Medicine   and  receive  ""^"„«^/^^^'°"J^°7^ "  "^^^^^^  paragraph  (A)   thereof  the  following: 

S^irgery  of   the  Veterans'   Administration.  Is  --^IZ^'^^en^erTiTas  ^hys IcUn   In   the  "^      .B,  ^optometrist-  • 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  ter   had  ^^^"  ^^'^7''^/'^  ^  ^  /     ^^^^       This  'be  licensed  to  practice  optometry  In  one 

as  such,  the  chief  pharmacist  and  the  chief  ^^i^"*"'^^^^^^   ;                ^   changes    In    rale    of      as  amended  as  ToUows : 

dietitian   shall   be   paid   a   salary   of   •12,770  f^"P*  ^'^^./^^Pf^^j'^   nrecedinK   sentence.          ( 1)   The   third  sentence  of  section   412  of 

minimum  to  $13,970   maximum  a   year   and  ^^^y^PJ'-^^f  ^^e^,  \'^\  P^'^^^^                         such   act    (22   U    S    C    867,    is   amended   by 

the    chief   physical    therapist  and    the   chief  ^"!',  f^"  ^f  J'^f,^'  '^^^^                   ^o^any  lu-      striking  out  -tn.SOO'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

occupational  therapist  shall  be  paid  a  salary  Performance  Rating  Act  of   1W50  to  any               thereof  -•19.250.  • 

of  $11,355  minimum  to  $12,555  maximum  a  ^'y^^^'"                         „f  ^^^tlon  1404  of  such          (2)   The    fourth    sentence    of    section    413 

je&r."                                                                   ,    .,  „„;   '     inHnff  tn  additional  aDUOlntmenU,  is      of  such  act  Is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

(f)    section  1407  (a)   of  such  act,  relating  ^^^;.,  "^^""« /^^^  "^.^^'/oHows                                      "The  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign  Service 

to  maximum  and  minimum  annual  rates  o  ^^''^^'^^^J'^   .harmarists.  physical  ther-      omcer.  within  each  of  the  other  classes  shall 

iriL^'oeraYse^^ennd  N^l^g"^^^^^^^^^  aplits'.    occupational    therapists,    dietitian,,      be  as  follows: 

of  the  'Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  .,p,      .                                   „r,.nfio       $l«..vio       $ir,.!MO      *U.»V)      $I7,»20       $iH.2fiO       $iH.7nO 

Of  the  VeSrans-  Administration.  U  amended  ^ili   ::::::::::::::::..        ,....,        I4.uj>        H..^.        u-s^.        15.1^        |iVMO        }..M« 

to  read  as  follows:  t^ws^ "-"J  '-^        \f; ^^,        ,„;7is        u.m)        Ji.2T.^        11. .w 

"(a)    The  grades  and  per  annum  full-pay        ( Us-s  4 «.««        1^.^.^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^         ^  j,j  ^  -^ 

ranges   for   positions  provided  in   paragraph        ^;t^  „::::::::::::::::;  6:710  6>)  i.y^         7,.^to  7..mji)  7.810  MOO 

(l)'of  section  1404  Shall  be  as  follows:  0.^7 J«^         J.^*         IZ         V^         l^         l^^         l^      ts.m.- 

"MEDICAL    SKHVICK  L  l.USS  » "^  •  • 

'•Chief  erade    $12  770  minimum  to  $13,970  (3)    The    second    sentence    of   section    415      staff  officers  and  employees  within  each  claw 

maximum  '  of  such  act  (22  U    S    C    870)   Is  amended  to      shall  be  as  follows: 

'■•Senior      grade,      $11,355      minimum      to      read  as  follows:     'The  per  annum  rates  of 

$12,555  maximum                                                                   ..r-i  .«i  1  $11  rm        $12,130        $12. 4«)        $I2.KH>        $n.  lf.0 

"Intermediate   grade,   $9,890   minimum   to        }.\-'~J':. io>20        u.'.v.        11.4H.1        11,770        r.'.rjo 

mi  090  maximum  cllli II"".        1".'im'        '"• '^-'«»        l"'""        '*"*^'^        ""^ 

''"Z"^r  $8,330    minimum    to    $9,530        ^  ^   III""""""""""""!-.-!.        .0^  «•-  «•-  «•-        ^-^^,^ 

maximum.  ^  t^Tl^ 7'a««  7.«(>'.  R.13)  ti.n'-  h.  S4o         H.«'Ji 

"Associate      grade.     $7,030     minimum     to        J,''^^2 y_Z  B.two  7. 2.»i  7,4i,s  7,(niJ  7.M0         »....« 

$8,230  maximum.  ^^  ^^^        rK::8:iIir.Iir.I""IIIII"" ^.'^J  ;j;l>;^         ^["^         ^«J         l'^        IZ 

••Junior  grade,  $6,505  minimum  to  $7,405       n,,,,^ VJhs         ^^^         e.utt         6.W0         «.4M        ;;.^-J    ^  ,^ 

maximum.  !u«ii ^iftfio         ^TW         fftin         s.oto         .V2I.^        V^vi      \»« 

"DENTAL    SERVICE  (itvsli <•  »•"  *-^''*  *■  *^**  *'^''  *'*''  *' *"  '  2J 

••Chief  grade,  $12,770  minimum  to  $13,970     riu.s, n:::::::::::::::::"" n^      ^^-^      j"^      ^-i"      ♦■;^,     *;**;    ti^ 

maximum.  .  .^^  J "I         siiw)        aiiG.-;        aizio         3..Tn()        .1.44.^       a,  ^^.^     \rn 

••senior  grade.  $11,355  minimum  to  $12,555         £     i::::::"""""""".! ^         2^*^«         J.^         .^.m.         XU^        ^^      »•« 

maximum.  S. ''■'**  ^ 2  4v(  i-sau  i.^iuo  •i.fiw)  •i.7i5        -i.**      a,»«7S 

"Intermediate   grade.    $9,890    minimum    to        <   •'^•<   « $' JJS  Jaio  Jsno  •!:  4.'a  2,  .'.jo         2.!M)      XOtyo 

$11,090  maximum.  r«S-j.i ' ""11  2^02*  2>.s  2.  IM  2.240  2.310        2.  mi      2.4.vi 

"Full    grade.    $8,330    minimum    to    $9,530  ^  ^-"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII -.         \.^^         \^         j.«-         IZ         IZ        l^      xS 

maximum.  (.luss22 —  ••  *• 

max'^imum  "*  '"''"  *''^''  "'"'"""  ""                         (b)    Foreign    Service    officers.    Reserve    offi-  nearly   a.   U   consistent   with    the   public    In- 

••JuTloT  grade    $6  505  minimum  to  $7,405  cen,.   and   Foreign   Service   staff   officers   and  Urest  in  accordance  with  prevailing  rate,  or 

maximum  employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic  practices.                      .      ^  .     .^.         „        »,  „ 

maximum.       „^^^^^^^  service  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec-  (c)    Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 

^         ..          .QQor.    r^ir.irr„.m     tj^  tlve  date  of   this  section   at  one  of  the  step  affect    the    authority    contained    In    any    law 

"Assistant     Director,    $8,330    minimum    to  J^^^^^J;^^"^^^   ^y  sections  412  or  415  of  the  pursuant    to    which    rates    of    compensation 

$9,530  maximum.                    .    ,_    ^    ♦„   .o  o-jo  Poreien    Service    Act    of    1946.    shall    receive  may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

"Senior  grade,  $7,030  minimum  to  $8,230  ^^'^^^'^^^J™  ,^„''^„  „,  ,,,er  the  effective  sec.   8     (a»    Retroactive  compensation  or 

maximum.              -^n„^    .v,t„irr,,,rY»     tr>    «RRn=i  date  of  this  section  at  the  corresponding  step  salary   shall    be   paid    by   reason   of    this   act 

"Full    grade.     $5985    minimum    to    $6,885  a^^  01  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  sections  412  or  415  only  in  the  ca»e  of  an  Individual  In  the  serT- 

maximum.                                ^i,,.m„m  tn  ikA  ifis  as  amended  by   this  section  ice  of  the  United  States  (including  service  in 

"Associate  grade,  $5,205  minimum  to  $6,165  as^^  ^     ^^^    Notwithstanding  section  3679  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State.)   or 

maximum.                ,a  d9«i  ininimiim   to  ^5  385  of    the    Revised    SUtutes.    as    amended     (31  the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 

"Junior   grade.   $4,425   minimum   to   $5,38o  ^    ^    ^    ^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  compensation   of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 

maximum^  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern-  act,    except    that   such    retroactive    compen- 

1         .lr^?t?l,r^   amount  of  nav  and  ment  and  of  the  municipal  government   of  ^^uon    or    salary    shall    be    paid    ( 1 )     to    an 

scribing   the  /naxunum   amoun     ^^  P«y^jf  ,j,,    ^i.trict    of    Columbia    whose    rates    of  officer  or   employee   who   retired   during   the 

SXt8^?thTDepatmenfo;  Medicine  and  compensation    are    fixed    by    administrative  p^^iod  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fVr,t 

specialists  or  tneueparim                          j         j  action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not  other-  period   which   began   on   or  after  Janu- 

am?nded  4  read  as  follows  ^.ise  Increased  by  this  act  are  hereby  author-  [/  ,P  ^^,^   .^^  .^^ing  on  the  date  of  enact- 

amendedto  read  as  foUows^     a  medical,  sur-  l«d  to  be  increased,  effective  on  or  after  the  ^^^  ^^  ^j^„  ^^,  ^^^  ^„^j,„  rendered  during 

eical    or  Cental   .^ciauiunde^            provl-  ^--st  day  of  the  first  Pay  Perlod  which  began  ^^^           ^^  accordance  with  the 

fions  o7  thir:ictl'?n  or  prior  correspo'ndln,  on  orJJ.^\^:--^^^^^^^^                                ^c  P-vi«^ns  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1950  (Pub- 

provisions  of  law.   shall  receive,  in  addition  \fJlll',%^^^Jl^\^^,^^^^^  He    Law    636,    81st    Cong  , .    a.    arnended    (6 

to  his  basic  pay.   an  ^"°*.^"^«  ^^^^  ^o   1 5  J^r  correspond     .^^^^^^^  ^^  ^P^  ^^  ^    g    c.  eif-611c,.  for  services  rendered  dur- 

percent  of  such  pay.   but  In  no  event  shall  "",.  ,  ^tj,^.^' ,„^     contained     In     this     section  Ing  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 

the   pay   plus   the   -""--'^^   ""^'J-^^^^^):  .^1?/  brdeemed  t^  authori^  any   InSase  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after 

this  subsection  exceed  •  «;f^  .P*;  .*^'^"^"\^  tn  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and  January  1.  1958.  and  ending  on  the  date  of 

'""Lf^^T  if     addition^     emnliyJes^    is  employees  whose  raSs  of  compensation  are  enactment  of  this  act   by  an  officer  or  em- 

"^  ende?                   a<»<*'"onai     employees,     is           P    7^^    adjusted    from    time    to    time    as  ployee  who  dies  during  such  period. 
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(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sactlon. 
Jce  In  the  Armed  Forces  >f  the  United  State*. 
In  tlie  case  of  an  indhldual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  oX 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hoe- 
pitallzntlon  following  bu<  h  training  and  eenr- 
ice.  shall  Include  the  peitod  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Ckjvernraent  or  the  muilclpal  government 
of  the  District  of  Coluir.bla. 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Direct. ir  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  authorlzid  and  directed  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  absorption 
from  the  respective  applicable  appropria- 
tions or  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  this  act  is  ei  acted  and  for  the 
inunedlately  succeeding  fiscal  years,  by  the 
respective  departments,  agencies,  establish- 
ments, and  corporation,  in  the  executive 
branch,  to  such  extent  at  the  Director  deems 
practicable,  of  the  costs  of  the  increases  In 
iMvslc  compensation  proT;ded  by  this  act. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a> 
of  this  section  shall  be  held  or  considered 
to  require  (li  the  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice of  any  individual  by  reduction  lu  force 
or  other  personnel  actioi.  or  (2)  the  placing 
of  any  Individual  in  a  leave-without-pay 
status. 

(c)  Subsections  (»)  and  (b^  of  thl^  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  field  service  of 
the  Post  Office  Departmei.t  and  to  such  other 
departments,  agencies,  <  sUiblishments,  and 
Corporations  in  Uie  exec  itive  brancli  as  Uie 
Director,  with  the  appro-  al  of  the  President, 
m«y  designate 

Sac  10.  Section  505  (t  )  of  the  Clapslflrn- 
tlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U  S.  C 
1105  (ei).  is  amende<.  by  striking  out 
••thirty -seven"  and  iuser  ling  In  lieu  thereof 
'•seventy-five  " 

Sec.  11.  Section  605  cf  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amendcf!  (5  U  S  C  1105), 
Is  amer.ded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   sribsectlon  : 

•■(gi  App  lintments  to  prjsltlons  In  grades 
16,  17,  and  16  of  tiie  General  Schedule,  ex- 


sept  pocltlona  provided  for  In  subcectlon  <e) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  made  only  upon 
approval  by  the  CTlvil  Service  Commission 
of  the  qualUlcatlons  of  the  proposed  ap- 
potnteeB.~ 

8»c.  12.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  position  of  Chief  Postal 
Inspector  in  the  Post  Office  Department  shall 
be  $19,000. 

Sec.  13.  Section  604  (d>  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5 
U   S.  C.  944),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(d)  (li  Hereafter,  for  all  pay  computa- 
tion pvrrposes  affecting  officers  or  employees 
in  or  under  the  executive  branch,  the  Judi- 
cial branch,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  mu- 
nicipal government,  basic  per  annum  rates 
of  compensation  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  law  s^all  be  regarded  as  pa\-ment  for  em- 
ployment during  52  ba.sic  administrative 
workweeks  of  40  hours. 

"(2  I  Whenever  for  any  such  purpose  it  Is 
necetsary  to  convert  a  basic  annual  rate  to 
a  basic  biweekly,  weekly,  dally,  or  hourly 
rate,  the  following  rules  shall  govern: 

"(A)  An  hourly  rate  shall  be  derived  by 
dividliig  the  annual  rate  by  2.080; 

"(B)  A  dally  rate  shall  be  derived  by  mul- 
tiplying the  hourly  rate  by  the  number  of 
daily  hours  of  service  required;  and 

"(C)  A  weekly  or  biweekly  rate  shall  be 
derived  by  multiplying  the  hourly  rate  by 
40  or  80  as  the  case  may  be. 

•■(3)  All  rates  shall  be  computed  In  full 
cents,  counting  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  the 
next   higher  cent." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  contained  in  section  301  (a)  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Comijensntion  Act  of 
1855.  as  amended  by  section  401  (a)  of  the 
act  of  May  27.  1858  (72  Slat.  145:  Public  Law 
8S-428).  is  amended  by  striking  out  levels 
7  to  20,  Inclusive,  and  the  respective  per 
annum  r-.ites  and  steps  for  such  levels  and 
inserting  In  lieu  of  such  levels  and  per  an- 
num rates  and  steps  the  foUowlng: 


T 

Tempornry  rate... 

$ 

Temporurj  rate... 

9 

Tempornry  raUe. ...__... 
M» 

Temporary  rate 

11 

Temporary  rate 

IJ 

Teni|K»rHry  ralo..... 

13....  

T«nii»onir>  rule..... 

14 

Tcmpontry  rate... 

IS.... 

Temporary  rate 

16 

Tcmporarj-  rate 

17 

Temporary  rate 

18 

Temporar)'  rate.. 

1« ., 

TfmiK>r»0'  rate 

ao 


M. 
4, 
6. 
S. 
fi, 
& 

r,. 
«, 
h. 
7, 
7. 
7, 
«. 
«i. 
0. 
b. 

Ki. 
Id. 
11. 
11, 
12. 
li!, 
V.i. 
14, 
l-l. 
1.V 
1«. 


.•-70 
MO 
■JM 
385 
«7.S 
M5 

as 
rjo 

»•«) 

030 
MS 

735 

:.M 
140 
370 

:Mt) 
:'•■() 

.'•(ill 

:no 

105 
U'd 
42.^ 
(KX)" 


F:  »«»> 
.\440 

.1.  .'j75 
!,.  K7,'i 
6.030 
fi.  4.W 
fi. ««» 
7.  IIU5 
7.270 

7.  SOS 
8,0iU 

8.  .SMI 

b.  440 
B.fiW 
1(1,  37S 

11,4(10 

11,  Wei 

H.OKI 
14,44U 
I. S.  .17.1 
15,  7flO 


r,  200 

.\:«o 

ft.  7»K> 

6,07.1 
fi.  22.1 
«.  JWkS 

6.  KK) 

7.;i30 

7.  MO 
R.fTt'i 

8.  :iuj 

R.  870 
V.(MO 
«.  740 

9.  WO 
10.7110 
1(1.  '.i7U 

II.  ri'. 
izoa) 

IJ.  Wl.5 

la,  230 
14.410 
14.  774 

1.1.  71  Kl 

i5.«og 


*.••,,  3f>5 
ft.  .VW 
S.  810 
A.  WA 
(i.  27.'> 
fi,  4»l 
fi.  KsO 
7.0511 
7,  5<i,1 
7.750 
8.32S 
S.-'iaO 
9.  1.W 

«.  :i7.s 

1U.(H0 

1*1.  m) 

II.O'ZS 

1 1.  :ui."i 

12.  (cn 

liS-LI 
li.  Z«l 

n,  .If.."; 

14.  TM 
is.  no 

li  'JOO 


J.'..  rp.r) 
r>.  670 
f>.ms 

(1,  145 
(j,47J 

r.,  mr, 

7.0'» 
7.270 
(.WW 

7,1<«JU 

8.  .'.Kl 
8,795 

«.4:io 

U,  (MO 

10,340 

10,  filO 
11,350 

11,  (.10 

12,  :<7.'. 

I2.0MI 

u..v:. 
n.'jt*\ 

l.i.Otio 
15,  445 


$.-•,  'W.l 

.1.  K40 

ft.  ISO 
6,3:15 
6,671 
fi,MO 
7.310 
7,  4S0 
8.035 
8,ZX) 
8,84.1 
il,000 
9.710 
U.V45 
10.  (40 

10.  ran 

11.  CI 

II.H75 
12.700 
Vi.  021 
1.^.  K80 
14.  2i.5 
1.1.  3K1 
15,780 


$.1.  R^O 
6.01(1 

6.  .-WVI 

e.  .^25 

6.875 

7.  04 1 
7.121 
7.710 
8,270 
8.470 
ti.  Id' 
9.  321 
9  'K.m 

10,2^0 
Kl.  U40 
ll.Zff) 
12.(100 

12.  3H( 

13.  021 

14.  a)5 

14.  .170 
M,  ,1«'iO 


(b^  (1)  The  provisions 
404.  and  405  of  the  act 
Stat.  146;  Public  Law  8! 
pllcable  and  effective,  as 
of  this  section,  with  res; 
tlon  and  operation  of  th 
by  sutasectinn  (  a  )  of  this 

(2)  For  the  puj poses  > 
this  subsection. — 

(A)  the  terms  "This  ti 
as  used  In  such  section 
404.  mean  the  amendme 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section;  ; 

(B)  the  term  'This  a( 
section  405,  means  the 
section  14. 

Sec.  15  (a)  Except  as 
tions    (b)    and    (c)    of   tl 


of  sections  402.  403. 
)X  May  27.  1958  (72 
-426) .  shnll  be  np- 
of  the  effective  date 
>cct  to  the  appllca- 
e  amendment  made 
section, 
jf  paragraph   (1)   of 

le"  and  "this  title", 
5  402  (a) .  403.  and 
at  made  by  subeec- 
:nd 

t ",  as  used  in  such 
provisions    of    this 

provided  In  subsec- 

.is  section,  this  act 


shall  take  effect  as  of  the  f5rst  day  of  the  first 
pav  period  which  began  on  or  after  January 
1.  1958. 

(b)  This  section,  the  first  section,  and  sec- 
tions 4  (b),  4  (e),  4  (h).  4  (J),4(qi.  4  (t). 
5  ( 1 ) .  5  ( J  > .  7.  8.  9.  10.  and  1 1  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(c)  Sections  5  (h),  12,  and  13  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
Is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  all  chimges 
in  rates  of  compensation  or  salary  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of 


the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  alter  the  date  of  such  enact- 
ment. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  as  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  amendment 
would  increase  the  annual  rates  of  oom- 
p)ensation  of  approximately  1.064,072 
officers  and  employees  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  main  diff-^r- 
ence  between  this  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  as  recommended  by  your 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  the  amount  of  salarj'  increase  given 
the  employees  covered  by  this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  pro- 
vided 7^2  percent  salary  increase.  The 
salary  increase  our  committee  recom- 
mended Is  10  percent.  Both  the  Senate 
and  our  committee  recommended  that 
that  increase  be  retroactive  to  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  Januai-y  1,  1958. 

I  will  say  that  I  thought  the  10  percent 
increase  provided  by  this  amendment 
was  too  high  and  should  have  been 
somewhere  around  7^2  or  8  percent.  I 
was  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  retroac- 
tive feature  making  this  pay  increase 
effective  on  the  first  pay  period  after 
January  1,  1958.  This  retroactive  fea- 
ture will  cost  the  Government  over  $2C3 
million,  but  since  the  postal  pay  and  rate 
bill  has  already  been  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President,  and  since  that  bill  gives 
the  postal  employees  retroactive  pay 
back  to  January  1.  I  feel  that  the  classi- 
fied and  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  consideration  as 
the  postal  employees. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fitting  for  me  to 
be  complaining  at  this  time  since  the 
postal  employees  have  already  received 
retroactive  pay  to  January  1,  and  like 
treatment  shotild  certainly  be  accorded 
other  emploj-ees  of  our  Government. 

The  bill  also  increases  from  $16,000  to 
$17,500  the  existing  maximum  salary 
rate  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  salary  increases  apply  to  these 
categories    of    officers    and    employees: 

First.  Employees  whose  positions  are 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

Second.  Officers  and  employees  in  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  Government,  in- 
cluding court  reporters  for  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  secretaries 
and  law  clerks  of  Federal,  circuit,  and 
district  judges,  and  certain  others. 

Third.  Officers  and  employees  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment, with  certain  exceptions. 

Fourth.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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Fifth.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Department  of  State. 

This  legislation  also  provides  in  the 
amendment  that  an  additional  2  V2 -per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  be  paid,  ef- 
fective for  3  years,  for  postal  employees 
in  levels  7  to  19. 

As  the  Members  know,  when  the 
postal  pay  bill  was  enacted,  a  7»2  per- 
cent permanent  increase  was  given  to 
all  postal  employees.  Those  employees 
who  were  in  levels  1  to  6  were  given  an 
additional  2 '2  percent  temporary  m- 
crease  for  3  years  and  the  employees  in 
level  7  were  given  11 2  percent  for  a 
temporary  period  of  3  years  and  the 
supervisory  officials  in  level  8  and  above 
were  not  given  any  temporary  increase. 
When  the  President  approved  this  legis- 
lation, he  complained  strongly  about  this 
discriminatory  feature.  He  said  that 
all  employees,  whether  supervisors  or 
higher  officials  or  not.  were  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  as  those  in  the 
first  seven  levels. 

I  heartily  agree  with  this  statement 
of  our  President  and  for  that  reason 
this  amendment  provides  that  those 
supervisory  officials,  including  post- 
masters in  the  larger  cities,  would  have 
the  2'2  percent  temporary  increase  for 
a  period  of  3  years  as  those  in  the  first 
6  levels.  For  level  7,  where  a  1*2  per- 
cent increase  was  given,  this  amendment 
adds  an  extra  1  percent,  giving  them 
the  same  2 '  2  percent  temporary  increase 
as  those  in  the  first  6  levels. 

The  President  said  that  when  Con- 
gress stopped  the  temporary  increase  at 
level  seven,  it  was  a  distortion  of  the 
postal  field  service  pay  schedule  and 
that  such  action  was  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  prmciples  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  recognition  tiiat  postal 
salaries  offer  substantial  differences  ac- 
cording to  tlie  difficulty  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  of  the  work  performed 
by  employees. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment: 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  OFNERAt. 

Washington.  D.  C,  JuJie  2,  1958. 
Hon.  Tom  Murray. 

Chairman.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  recall  our 
recent  conversation  concerning  t!ie  salary 
Inequities  created  by  the  enactment  of  Ptib- 
lic  Law  85^-426  atTectlng  thousands  of  postal 
supervisors  and  postmasters. 

Knowing  your  keen  Interest  In  fair  salary 
treatment  for  all  postal  employees,  the  Post 
Office  Department  strongly  recommends 
prompt  action  to  eliminate  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  extending 
tiie  same  percentage  pay  increase  provided 
in  Public  Law  85-426  for  the  first  6  levels 
of  the  postal  field  service  salary  schedule 
to  all  the  remaining  levels.  The  cost  of  such 
an  extension  is  estimated  at  SS'j  million  a 
year,  which  is  nominal  in  comparison  with 
the  $265  million  in  pay  Increases  for  postal 
employees  provided  by  the  legislation  re- 
cently enacted. 

Postal  supervisors  are  chosen  from  the 
ranks.  Equitable  salary  treatment  for  them 
will   restore   the   incentive    to   all   employees 


to  seek  advancement  to  the  more  difficult 
and  responsible  poftltlons. 

Postmasters  who  are  responsible  for  han- 
dling an  ever  Increasing  volume  of  mall, 
controlling  substantial  sums  of  money  and 
directing  large  numbers  of  employees,  should 
also  be  accorded  lair  treatment  and  have 
their  salaries  Increased  proportionately. 

It  is  my  understunding  that  you  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  3.  734  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.       Such     an     amendment     has     my 
wholehearted  endorsement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  E    Summerfield. 

Postmaster  General. 

I  realize  the  tremendous  cost  of  this 
legislation.  No  one  is  stronger  for  hold- 
ing down  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
our  Government  than  I.  but  at  the  same 
time  I  fully  renlize  that  the  classified 
and  other  employees  included  in  this 
legislation  are  entitled  to  a  rea.sonable 
increase.  They  have  received  only  one 
increase  since  1951.  That  only  increase 
was  in  1955  when  they  were  given  a 
7 '  2  percent  increase.  I  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  postal  pay  legislation  which  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  should  also  be  ap- 
proved for  the  classified  and  other  em- 
ployees, including  the  judicial,  those  in 
the  Foreiyn  Service  and  in  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  and  the  differences  in 
pay  is  set  forth  in  S.  734  and  the  House 
committee  amendment  should  be  ad- 
justed in  conference. 

As  I  said  before,  the  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  $547,669  447.  That  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money — I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budt,'et  will  carry  out  section  9  of  our 
amendment  which  provides  as  follows: 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  absorption 
from  the  respective  applicable  appropria- 
tions or  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  this  act  is  enacted,  by  the  re- 
spective departments,  agencies,  establish- 
ments, and  corporations  In  the  executive 
branch,  to  such  extent  as  the  Director  deems 
practicable,  of  the  costs  of  the  Increases  In 
basic  compensation   provided   by   this  act 

This  amendment  provides  that  it  is 
applicable  to  not  only  this  fi.scal  year 
but  succeedintr  fiscal  years.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
can  hold  down  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion due  to  changes  in  service,  and  due 
to  retirements.  reslKiiations,  and  deaths 
of  employees.  Having  great  confidence 
in  the  present  Director  of  the  Budget. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  amendment. 

Certainly  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  I  have  lonK  been  disturbed 
at  the  tremendous  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment. As  lonK  as  we  keep  increasing 
expenditures.  I  do  not  .see  how  we  can 
ever  decrease  taxes.  It  is  a  .serious  prop- 
osition, but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
treat  our  employees  fairly,  and  I  think 
this  legislation  is  proper  and  should  be 
approved  by  this  body  and  then  the  dif- 
ference between  the  7 '2 -percent  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  the  10-percent 
approval  of  the  House  can  be  adjusted  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Assume  that  a  Con- 
gressman had  a  clerk  who  worked  in 
April  and  May.  This  bill  becomes  effec- 
tive January  1.  Does  that  affect  get- 
ting the  10-percent  increase  for  those 
employees? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  Is  correct.  It 
is  retroactive  in  pay  to  January  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Even  though  that 
employee  does  not  work  any  more? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    That  is  correct.    If  the 
employee  retires  or  if  he  should  die  then 
the  amount  due  will  go  to  his  survivor. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    How  much  bookkeep- 
ing Will  that  take' 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Quite  a  little. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Even  if  he  was  fired 
for  incompetency  he  would  still  get  the 
10  percent? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    No:  that  Is  not  correct. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield. 
Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     As 
I  understand  it.  this  takes  in  the  medi- 
cal  profession,   the  nurses  and   doctors 
in  the  various  Goverrunent  services?     Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  includes  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewo- 
man's committee,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague).  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  worked  this 
out. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.s.sachusetts. 
Yes:  it  is  my  understandinK  they  would 
be  included.  But  this  does  not  include 
the  unclassified  workers? 

Mr.  MUF^RAY.  Those  who  are  on  p?r 
diem  are  not  included  with  those  who 
get  salaries. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman  in 
reply  to  the  query  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  believe  inadvertently  gave 
a  wrong  answer.  The  only  persons  who 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  this  retro- 
active pay  would  be  those  who  have  re- 
tired or  are  deceased.  If  they  were  in- 
voluntarily separated  or  separated  by 
resignation  they  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman 
sure  about  that?  This  bill  covers  10 
percent  to  all  of  them  who  have  been  in 
since  January. 

Mr.    CORBETT.     But    it    deals    with 

present   employees   of   the   Government. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.     It    applies    just    to 

tho.se  who  are  on  the  payroll  when  the 

bill  becomes  law? 

Mr.  CORBETT.         Certainly. 
Mr.  MURRAY.     I  thought  it  applied 
to   all   who   were   on   the   payroll  since 
January  1. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  And  who  were  re- 
tained on  the  payroll  and  are  presently 
covered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  herewith  attaching  a  sum- 
mary of  the  categories  and  number  of 
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employees  and  the  estimated  increased     House   Committee   on  Post  Office  and 
annual  cost  of  S.  734  as  amended  by  the     Civil  Service: 

Calrgoriet  and  number  of    emplnyrrs  n^rctcl  and  eftimaled  increased  annual  cost  oj  S.  73',, 

as  rrjinrted  l,y  tf,e  House  coinntittie 


Section  ol  bill 

Coverage 

Nuni>  cr  of 
empldvpos 

.Vnnual  cost 

<5«y  2  

her  6 ...... 

rir\>-«lflra''on  .^ff  (iflVV,).  ft«aTnPTi'1c'<l 

DcKloni,  (IrntLi^U,  iind  tiiirses,  l><-[wrtmfnl  of  .Medl- 

cllif  ail  1  Stuiiiriy  ill  \  iUX;iIl»'  AdliiUHslrutloll. 

r<irclcii  .^r  V  io-                                                               

OlluwT*  Hn<l  employe*!*  In  or  under  the  levUlative 

hr.uicli. 
0;THt.'s  and  emidoyces  In   or  under   tho  judicial 

bmnfh. 
'I\t  iMTcrnt  only  Incrcusc  kit  liosl  oHiue  super viixjry 

C.iiJ<lL(i  L-i-i. 

Total  

97V.  r« 
IW,  4S5 

12.fi.V, 
6,2U0 

4.n9 

43,UUU 

$.M3.'?n\7Tifi 
12,  850.  M7 

P,  7^.  40(1 
4,O»0,0I>') 

2,2:«n,  TOO 

Foo.  « 

8ec.4 

See.  3 

Sec.  14  (sinendment) .„ 

St,  500,  UX) 

1,064,072 

547,60y,447 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  1  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  represents  more  Federal  employees 
in  the  Congress  tliaii  any  otlier  Mem- 
ber, I  rise  in  vigorous  enthusiastic,  and 
sincere  support  of  ihis  legislation.  I 
believe  my  coUoaguef  will  agree  that  my 
position  is  consistent  with  the  best  prin- 
ciples  of   rtpresentauve   government. 

I  recognL;-.e  howev 'r.  that  my  appeal 
here  has  to  be  based  upon  more  than 
just  a  pei-sonal  desire  to  serve  my  peo- 
ple: It  has  to  be  based  on  what  is  in  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  what  is  fair  and  proper  for  boUi 
Sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  heard  the  stor>' 
many  times  before,  and  whenever  you 
have  heard  this  story  and  heard  the 
recommendations  miide  by  our  commit- 
tee, you  have  gone  flong  with  it  rather 
overwhelmingly.  Li.«^t  year  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  bill  providing  an 
increa.se  of  11  perc(  nt.  It  was  pas",ed 
overwlielminply  by  thi.s  body,  but  in  as 
subsequently  vetoed  Since  tliat  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  increar.c  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  other  wage  adjust- 
ments for  employees  in  other  fields.  In 
spite  of  this  coniin'icd  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  went  along  with  the  11  percent 
last  year,  and  in  sp  te  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  introduced  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  larger  increase,  the  com- 
mittee came  out  wi  h  a  compromise  of 
10  percent,  which  Is  less  than  we  ap- 
proved overwhclmin  rly  last  year  in  spite 
of  the  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  strongly  feel.  Mi-.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
minimum  compromise  that  the  Congress 
should  accept  at  this  time.  Why  is  it  a 
minimum  compromise?  In  the  first 
place,  better  than  50  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  etu  n  less  than  $60  a  week 
take-home  pay.  It  does  not  take  an 
economist  to  realize  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  for  one's  family  the 
basic  necessities  of  Mfe  with  such  an  In- 
come. Furthcrmori'.  we  have  not  over 
the  period  of  years  granted  increases  to 
the  Federal  emplo:  ees  consistent  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  will  take 
one  grade  for  an  example,  and  that  is 
grade  7  which  Is  the  medium  grade  be- 
tween 1  and  15  exclusive  of  the  so-called 
supergradcs.  Grade  7  today  is  receiv- 
ins  $4,525  per  year.     In  1939,  that  grade 


was  receiving  $2,600  per  year.  All  of  us 
agree  that  in  1939  the  cost  of  living  had 
been  somewhat  stable  for  several  years. 
TTie  cost-of-living  index,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  shov.s  that  as  of  December 
31.  1957,  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up 
to  104.7  percent.  Yet.  the  total  salary 
increase  of  that  medium  grade  has 
amounted  to  74  percent.  In  order  for 
tlie  grade  7.  the  medium  grade,  to  receive 
the  same  gross  income  they  received  in 
1939.  v.e  would  have  today  to  grant  an 
increase  of  17.6  percent.  For  that  same 
employee  to  have  Uie  same  purchasing 
pov.er  and  the  same  net  take-home  pay 
after  taxes  and  retirement  payments  are 
taken  into  con.sideraticn  and  to  buy  the 
same  number  of  loaves  of  bread,  and  the 
same  number  of  pairs  of  shoes,  we  would 
have  to  grant  today  an  increase  of  25 
percent.  Yet,  this  bill  only  provides  for 
an  inciease  of  10  percent.  That  is  the 
reason  I  say  it  is  a  minimum  comprcmise 
that  we  should  accept.  I  think  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  we  get 
what  we  pay  for  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  most  certainly  if  we  do  not  properly 
adjust  these  wages  and  these  salaries, 
over  a  period  of  time  the  quality  of  our 
persoiuiel  is  going  to  be  lowered.  The 
efficiency  Ls  going  to  be  lowered  and  the 
co.'-t  to  the  Government  as  a  consequence 
will  naturally  be  higher.  I  think  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  also  aciee  that  we 
should  be  fair  with  all  of  our  employees 
and  provide  the  same  increase  for  the 
classified  employees  as  was  provided  for 
the  postal  employees  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  which  is  a  little  over  10  peicent. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  here  today  is  equalizing  that, 
so  as  to  provide  a  minimum  10  percent 
for  all  postal  employees.  I  hope  this 
body  today  passes  this  bill  by  such  an 
overwhelming  vote  that  it  will  encour- 
age the  conferees  to  hold  to  the  10  per- 
cent figure  in  the  conference.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  other  body  did  approve 
7.5  percent  before,  and  theie  would  nat- 
urally be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
our  conferees  in  the  conference  to  com- 
promi.se  somewhere  t>etween  that 
amount.  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
vote  today  should  indicate  the  feeling  of 
this  body  that  we  believe  all  of  our  em- 
ployees should  receive  the  same  and 
equal  treatment.  The  only  way  we  can 
be  fair  to  all  the  employees  is  to  insist  on 
this  minimum  bill  of  10  percent  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOWg,  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  if  this  increase  were  granted, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great 
amount  of  income  in  the  gentleman's 
District,  that  perhaps  we  could  cut  down 
on  the  amount  that  we  contribute  to  the 
schools  of  his  District? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  to  the  schools  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  property  in  tliat  area  on  which  it 
does  not  pay  taxes.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  penalize  the  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  of  the  cost  of 
the  Goveinment  opeiation  on  tax-free 
property  in  our  districts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  connection  between  the 
two. 

The  average  Government  employee 
makes  less  today  than  the  average  coal 
miner,  steel  worker,  automobile  worker, 
oil  worker,  or  construction  worker.  It 
was  not  always  this  way.  A  Government 
position  used  to  be  sought  after,  not  only 
because  of  the  opportunity  of  service 
that  it  offered,  but  also  because  of  the 
good  pay  and  fine  working  conditions 
that  Government  employees  used  to 
enjoy  compared  with  other  groups  m  the 
population. 

This  is  no  longer  so.  We  have  allowed 
the  status  of  Government  employees  to 
deteriorate.  Let  me  illustrate  the  ex- 
p>erience  of  one  occupation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  which  we  are  all  f  amihar — 
that  of  the  letter  carrier.  The  average 
letter  carrier  today  makes  $4,383.  In 
most  American  cities  this  is  less  than  is 
required,  for  what  I  called  before,  an 
adequate  but  modest  cost  of  living.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  most  postal 
employees  have  to  look  for  a  secondary 
job  to  supplement  the  income  that  they 
receive  for  long  hours  of  work  in  the 
post  office.  During  the  past  10  years, 
the  average  salary  of  a  letter  carrier  has 
increased  by  52  percent,  but  most  of  this 
increase  was  absorbed  by  the  rise  in  cost 
of  living  so  that  during  the  whole  decade 
since  1946,  the  real  rise  in  the  wages  of 
letter  carriers  has  been  only  10  percent. 
Compare  this  v.ith  an  increase  of  three 
times  as  high  for  workers  in  manufac- 
turing, coel,  and  building  construction. 
Even  retail  employees  have  gained  rela- 
tively twice  as  great  a  wage  boost  in  real 
war,es  during  the  past  decade  than  those 
of  the  letter  carrier. 

The  lot  of  the  classified  civil  sei-vice 
employee  is  not  much  better.  Their 
mcney  wage  ever  the  decade  between 
1946  and  1956  has  increased  by  61  per- 
cent, but  the  average  real  wage  has  risen 
by  only  16  percent,  or  half  as  much  as 
that  in  manufacturing,  coal,  and  build- 
ing construction. 

Over  the  past  2  years  alone,  since  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  have  re- 
ceived their  last  and  inadequate  sal.nry 
raise,  wage  rates  of  the  major  groups  in 
American  economy  have  risen  between 
10  and  20  percent. 

Is  it,  therefore,  any  wonder  that  the 
position  of  Federal  employees  has  cor- 
roded over  the  years  and  that  the  status 
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of  Federal   emplojnnent  has  been  se- 
riously injured. 

In  private  industry  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  increases  in  cost  of 
living  and  improvements  in  productivity 
are  compensated  so  that  the  remunera- 
tion of  employees  improves  with  in- 
creases in  productivity.  Most  Govern- 
ment jobs  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
measurements  of  productivity,  but  such 
measurements  do  not  appear  necessary. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  Government  em- 
ployees who  perform  essential  services 
and  who  help  create  a  climate  which 
makes  possible  the  overall  growth  of  pro- 
ductivity should  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  economic  growth  of  this  economy. 

But  in  some  areas  where  productivity 
of  Government  employees  can  be  meas- 
ured, like  in  the  post  office,  we  find  that 
the  rise  in  productivity  has  compared 
favorably  with  that  in  private  industry. 
According  to  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  produc- 
tivity of  postal  employees  has  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  .some  3  percent,  and 
the  best  available  data  indicate  that 
these  increases  are  going  to  continue  in 
the  future. 

Plain  justice  and  fair  play  would 
therefore  require  that  we  grant  a  sub- 
stantial wage  increase  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  catch  up  with  the  increa.ses 
granted  to  employees  in  private  industry 
doing  comparable  work.  This  in  itself 
would  be  sufficient  and  good  reason  for 
granting  the  increase,  but  there  are 
other  compelling  reasons  which  would 
require  Congress  to  raise  the  wage  and 
salary  scales  of  Federal  employees. 

Evidence  presented  before  the  Hou.se 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
shows  that  m  many  cases  the  Federal 
Government  has  difficulty  in  hiring  suit- 
able personnel  to  replace  those  who  re- 
tire or  who  leave  Government  employ- 
ment for  more  remunerative  occupation 
outside  of  Government. 

In  addition,  independent  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  a 
commission  especially  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  the  problems  of  Fed- 
eral pay  practices  have  all  concluded 
that  in  many  areas.  Federal  wages  and 
salaries  are  too  low  to  attract  the  neces- 
sary caliber  of  men  to  perform  the  high 
level  of  responsibility  that  Government 
work  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  budget  and  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
heavy  burden  that  taxation  brings  upon 
our  population.  But  we  cannot  ac- 
complish this  at  the  expense  of  the  al- 
ready underpaid  Federal  employees. 
Fallui-e  to  enact  a  fair  wage  increase  to 
Federal  employees  will  not  constitute 
a  saving  but  a  loss.  Failure  to  act  now 
would  impair  essential  Government 
services  and  would,  therefore,  constitute 
a  damage  to  our  total  economy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
favor  passage  of  this  bill  for  a  10-percent 
pay  raise  for  classified  employees  and 
other  classes  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  recommend  this  action 
heartily  to  my  colleagues.  The  Congress 
should  recognize  the  good  and  efficient 
work  these  employees  have  rendered  to 
the  American  people,  and  should  realize 
the  urgent  need  for  this  increase  in  pay. 

These  classified  employees  have  been 
given  only  one  pay  raise  since  the  year 
1951.  This  previous  raise  was  7' 2  per- 
cent in  the  year  1955.  Compared  to  em- 
ployees in  business  and  Industry,  this 
pay  raise  is  long  overdue.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  every  year  and  this 
pay  raise,  which  is  a  minimum,  should 
be  promptly  passed. 

As  this  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  which  has  delayed 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  pay  raise 
should  be  made  fully  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to 
our  worthy  Government  employees. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  I. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  T 
learned  that  this  bill  was  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  .suspension  of 
rules  which  permits  committee  amend- 
ments only,  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  only  50  percent  of  the 
vacancies  among  classified  employees 
could  be  filled  until  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion had  been  effected  in  personnel  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  will  read  my  pro- 
posed amendment: 

Sec.  15.  Effective  July  1.  1958.  or  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  whichever 
Is  later,  positions,  the  grades  and  rates  of 
compen.^atlon  for  which  are  specified  In  sec- 
tions 2,  5.  6.  and  7  of  this  act.  becoming 
vacant  shall  not  be  filled:  Provided,  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to — • 

(1)  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  all  vacan- 
cies; 

(2)  departments  or  independent  agencies 
the  total  positions  within  which  does  not 
exceed  100: 

Provided  further.  That  when  total  employ- 
ment, the  compen.satlon  for  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  sections  2.  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  act. 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  a  figure  not  ex- 
ceeding 95  percent  of  the  total  number  pro- 
vided in  the  various  appropriation  acts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  this  section  shall  be- 
come operative:  Provided  further.  That  this 
section  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  June  30, 
1959. 

Since  I  learned  only  yesterday  that 
this  bill  was  to  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  rules,  I  have  just  talked  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Murray  1  and  also  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  ReesI,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  offer  my  amendment 
as  a  committee  amendment.  They  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  since  the 
Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
the  amendment. 


As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  In 
1952  and  1953.  a  similar  amendment 
introduced  by  myself  was  adopted  on 
five  appropriation  bilLs,  and  the  effect  of 
those  amendments  on  those  appropria- 
tion bills  kept  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple off  the  payroll,  without  a  single  Fed- 
eral employee  losmg  his  or  her  Job.  My 
amendment,  as  you  know,  reduces  Fed- 
eral employees  by  the  attrition  method 
by  not  filling  vacancies  that  occur 
through  death,  retirement,  and  resigna- 
tion. Since  the  committee  will  not  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment, I  can  only  wait  until  the 'Supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  Is  considered 
by  the  House,  which  of  cour.se  will  be 
necessary  to  support  this  legislation 
with  dollars,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
every  legislative  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Congress.  Had  this  amendment 
been  adopted  to  this  bill  and  made  law 
it  would  have  saved  in  the  ft.scal  year 
1959  $240  million,  which  is  $40  million 
more  than  is  estimated  that  the  retro- 
active section  would  cost. 

Some  of  our  liberal  spenders  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  say  $240  million  Is 
hardly  worth  saving,  but  who  knows 
what  effect  that  last  straw  will  have  on 
the  future  of  America.  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  $240  miUion  is  not  hay  in  any- 
body s  language,  and  we  had  best  start 
saving  wherever  we  can.  At  a  later  date 
when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  here, 
I  propose  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this 
House  is  interested  in  making  such  a 
saving,  and  at  that  time  I  propose  to 
den.and  a  yea  and  nay  rollcall  in  order 
that  the  people  in  each  Congressional 
District  will  know  the  attitude  of  their 
Representative  in  Congress  on  the  all- 
important  issue  of  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  spoke 
to  me  about  this  amendment  only  this 
morning,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to 
secure  consideration  by  the  committee 
and  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Yes:  I  explained  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  has 
put  such  a  rider  on  bills  in  the  past 
and  I  have  always  supported  him. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REE:S  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  to  this  extent  that  a 
great  amount  of  money  could  be  saved 
if  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
would,  every  time  a  person  is  separated 
from  the  payroll,  not  fill  the  position 
until  it  is  shown  that  to  do  so  Ls  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  agency. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  committee  did  include  a  provision 
in  this  bill  directing  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  see  to  it  that  the  agencies  af- 
fected make  every  attempt  to  save 
money  by  this  very  method  of  not  filling 
vacancies.  But  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
it  is  always  best  to  say  to  the  fellow 
who  is  working  for  you  alone  or  for  all 
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the  people :  "This  is  what  you  must  do." 
and  say  it  in  such  language  that  your 
orders  are  sure  to  be  carried  out,  and 
in  this  instance  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  scientific  achievements 
has  reawakened  America  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  ablest  and  the  best 
trained  personnel  in  our  Federal  service, 
working  for  our  national  preservation. 
In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  prestige  of 
our  civil  service.  Government  person- 
nel directors  can  testify  to  the  serious 
difficulties  they  have  faced  in  recruiting 
trained  personnel  for  Government  jobs. 
The  Federal  agencies  have  been  unable 
to  compete  with  the  alluring  offers  from 
private  indu.stry. 

In  addition,  the  civil  service  has  been 
losing  valuable,  skilled  employees 
through  the  enticements  of  higher  paid 
po.sitions  elsewhere.  Turnover  rates  as 
high  as  25  percent  among  highly  trained 
employees  have  been  cited.  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  welfare  and  the 
retention  of  a  high  caliber  civil  .service, 
we  must  authorize  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  for  our  Federal 
classified  employees  so  that  they  can 
regain  lost  ground  in  our  expanding 
economy. 

The  continued  and  accelerated  up- 
ward spiral  in  the  cost  of  living  have  left 
Federal  employees  bearintj  the  brunt  of 
the  inflation.  The  cost  of  living  has  far 
outdistanced  the  meager  increases  in  the 
Federal  pay  rates.  The  pressure  of  the 
never-ending  treadmill  of  trying  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  goods  and  services 
for  their  families  and  themselves  with 
dollars  of  declining  relative  value  ha,  led 
many  Federal  employees  to  take  second- 
ary jobs  or  to  have  their  wives  go  back 
to  work. 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  for  a 
family  of  four  to  maintain  a  modest  but 
adequate  standard  of  living  their  annual 
Income  must  be  at  least  between  $4,700 
and  S5.000.  Yet  the  median  wage  for 
Federal  classified  employees  is  $4,075.  In 
other  words,  more  than  half  of  our  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  are  receiving  substand- 
ard wages.  This  is  a  disturbing  situa- 
tion which  calls  for  immediate  action. 

Over  the  past  decade,  while  workers  in 
private  industry,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  unions,  have  considerably  improved 
their  conditions  both  in  wages  and  in 
added  fringe  benefits.  Government  em- 
ployees, precluded  from  the  advantages 
of  collective  bargaining,  have  steadily  lost 
ground.  Federal  workers  have  been 
given  only  one  general  wage  increase  of 
7 '  2  percent  for  cla.ssifled  employees  in 
the  last  6  years,  while  many  workers  in 
the  busine.'^s  world  have  been  getting 
annual  wage  boosts  commensurate  with 
their  increased  productivity  and  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  Federal  em- 
ployees received  their  last  pay  raise, 
wages  in  manufacturing  have  gone  up 
14  percent;  in  wholesaling  13  percent; 
and  In  mining  they  are  up  21  percent. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  changes  in 
real  income  of  Government  employees 


with  various  other  occupational  groups 
over  a  17-year  period  from  1939  through 
1956  to  realize  how  poorly  the  civil  serv- 
ice has  fared  in  our  growing  economy. 
Bituminous-coal  miners  have  enjoyed 
the  largest  increase  in  real  income  of  107 
percent.  But  other  groups  have  also 
prospered:  Lumber  workers,  up  73  per- 
cent: textile  workers,  up  64  percent; 
chemical  workers,  up  58  percent:  meat- 
packers,  up  47  percent;  even  school- 
teachers are  up  36  percent;  and  retail 
clerks,  up  24  percent,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  And  where  do  we  find  the  Federal 
Government  workers?  At  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  with  a  modest  14-percent 
increase  in  their  real  income.  To  raise 
Government  salaries  to  the  pre-World 
War  II  status  would  require  a  pay  rai.se 
of  at  least  25  percent,  a  much  greater 
figure  than  anyone  is  proposing. 

The  disparity  in  wage  increases  and 
real  take-home  pay  is  not  confined  to  a 
comparison  of  Federal  employees  with 
other  occupational  groups.  Even  within 
the  Government  service  this  disparity 
extends  to  the  relationship  of  classified 
employees'  salaries  and  the  earnings  of 
nearly  700.000  Federal  employees  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  not  set  by  the 
Congress,  but  rather  are  based  upon  the 
prevailing  wage  rales  in  the  communities 
where  they  are  employed.  These  Federal 
wage-board  workers  have  received  re- 
peated upward  adjustments  vvhich  have 
kept  their  wages  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
living,  but  which  have  also  placed  them 
far  ahead  of  their  fellow  classified  em- 
ployees in  terms  of  increased  income. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  reports 
that  its  wage-board  employees  have  re- 
ceived pay  raises  totaling  25.8  percent 
since  1951,  while  the  Federal  classified 
employees  have  had  to  settle  for  7'::  per- 
cent. Numerous  situations  have  been 
created  where  cla.ss'fi?d  supervisors  are 
paid  lower  salaries  than  the  wage-board 
workers  they  supervise.  If  this  condi- 
tion is  allowed  to  continue,  we  will  wit- 
ness a  further  decline  in  the  morale  of 
our  Federal  service,  which  we  cannot 
afford  in  these  perilous  times. 

Today  the  median  salary  in  the  927,- 
822-man  classified  service  is  $4,075  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  wage-board  em- 
ployees of  $4,597.  This  is  quite  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture  in  1950  when  the 
cla.ssified  service  salary  median  was 
$3,225  as  against  the  wa^e  board's  $3,099. 
The.«:e  figures  clearly  illustrate  the  un- 
justified inequities  in  our  Federal  pay 
system.  We  in  Congress  are  now  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  removing  these 
detrimental  inequities  before  they  en- 
danger the  whole  quality  of  our  civil 
service. 

Our  economy-minded  friends  in  both 
Houses  argued  last  year  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  grant  Federal  pay  in- 
creases because  the  cost  would  add  to 
the  already  huge  Federal  expenditures 
and  precipitate  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit.  I  favor  Government 
economy  wherever  possible,  but  I  say  to 
these  colleagues  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
authorize  some  upward  adjustments  in 
our  Federal  pay  scales.  It  would  be 
faulty  business  logic  and  false  economy 
to  allow  a  slow  deterioration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment service  in  the  name  of  economy. 


The  replacement  costs  of  training  new, 
skilled  employees  would  far  outweigh  the 
savings  gained  from  not  giving  a  pay 
raise.  The  Hoover  Commission  reports 
that  it  costs  $3,000  to  recruit  and  train 
a  new  Federal  employee. 

Another  argument  propounded  by  op- 
ponents to  a  Federal  pay  increase  was 
that  these  raises  would  start  an  infia- 
tionary  chain  reaction.  This  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  confusing  cause  and  effect. 
Actually,  the  Federal  employees  have 
become  the  special  victims  of  the  infia- 
tion.  Why  should  this  one  small  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  be  singled  out  to 
holi  the  line  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, by  foregoing  justified  salary  in- 
creases, in  the  face  of  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  administrations  efforts  to 
restrain  price  increases  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy? 

We  are  confronted  here  with  the  al- 
most unbelievable  spectacle  of  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world  today  keeping 
a  majority  of  its  Federal  employees  on 
what  is  subsistence  pay  or  less.  To 
authorize  a  pay  increase  would  only  be 
remedying  an  inequality. 

National  self-interest  requires  us  to 
improve  the  wages  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  to  return  them  to  an  equit- 
able position  in  our  economy.  I  know 
I  need  not  belabor  the  importance  of 
our  civil  service  to  the  workings  of  our 
whole  society.  In  recent  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  to  have 
such  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  It 
is  essential  that  our  Government  be 
manned  by  the  most  capable  and  best 
trained  of  our  citizens.  We  cannot  hope 
to  entice  qualified  personnel  into  Gov- 
ernment service  with  our  present  inade- 
quate pay  scales.  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
to  let  this  pressing  problem  go  unsolved 
any  longer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  favor  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana 1  Mr.  Morrison], 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
several  members  of  our  committee.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  this  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  today.  Our 
committee  went  over  this  legislation  very 
carefully  in  the  hearings,  and  went  into 
every  possible  detail.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  compromise  our  committee  could 
bring  to  the  floor,  the  bill  that  is  pres- 
ently before  you. 

I  therefore  strongly  favor  same  and 
urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  administration 
and  of  every  major  Federal  employee  or- 
ganization have  agreed  that  salary  in- 
creases are  justified.  During  the  hear- 
ings held  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress on  pay  increase  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  witnesses  representing 
the  Federal  employees  were  unanimous 
in  their  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  immediate  and  substantial 
classified  pay  increases.  The  pay  in- 
creases they  urged  were  not  only  in  fair- 
ness to  employees,  so  that  they  could  re- 
gain lost  ground  arising  from  increaised 
costs  of  living,  but,  also,  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Government  itself.  Inade- 
quate compensation  was  given  as  the 
primary  reason  for  the  high  turnover 
of  Federal  employees — particularly  in 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical 
fields  of  Government  activity  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
national  defense.  Turnover  rates  of  25 
percent  a  year  and  higher  were  cited, 
with  instance  after  instance  of  trained 
and  highly  capable  employees  leaving 
Federal  employment  to  accept  higher 
paid  pKWitions  in  private  industry. 

The  cost  of  recruiting  and  training 
new  employees  and  bringing  them  up, 
through  the  necessary  period  of  service, 
to  the  standard  of  production  of  those 
they  replace  is  a  tremendous  item  of  ex- 
pense which  well  could  outweigh  a  large 
part  of  the  direct  payroll  cost  of  the 
salary  increase  provided  by  this  legisla- 
Uon. 

I  strongly  supported  the  11  percent 
pay  increase  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  Fianlcly.  I  felt  that  a 
larger  increase  than  11  percent  was  more 
than  justified.  I  still  feel  that  a  larger 
increase  should  be  considered:  however, 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  legislation  which  provides 
for  an  increase  of  10  percent  per  annum. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  the  bill  so 
that  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  can  be  worked  out  and  the 
employees  will  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  long  overdue,  ir  the 
form  of  larger  paychecks  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  also  urge  your  support  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  This  amendment  is 
fair  and  equitable  and  gives  a  full  10 
Ijercent  pay  increase  for  all  postal  super- 
visors and  postmasters.  Since  the  postal 
employees  have  a  bill  now,  a  law  provid- 
ing for  their  10  percent  pay  increase,  it  is 
only  fair  that  this  bill,  as  amended,  be 
enacted  into  law  to  provide  a  10  percent 
pay  increase  for  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   I  Mr.  CederbergI. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  4  minutes  that 
have  been  allotted  to  me.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  legislation.  A  pat- 
tern has  already  been  set  in  the  previous 
conference  report  which  was  adopted  re- 
garding postal  rates  and  postal  pay  for 
our  other  workers.  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  be  adopted  over- 
whelmingly and  that  no  demand  for  a 
roUcall  will  be  made  because  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  delay  calling  of  the  roll 
until  Thursday.  If  this  can  be  pre- 
vented, the  bill  may  go  to  conference 
right  away;  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  putting 
this  amendment  in  here  which  will  erase 
an  Inequity  as  far  as  postal  supervisors 
are  concerned.  It  was  not  in  the  previ- 
ous legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILLt  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  grant  a  minimum  of  10  per- 
cent in  this  bai  and  around  10.3  for 


postal  employees,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
concur  in  this  legislation  does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  our  conferees  should 
insist  upon  the  House  position;  that  Ls. 
grant  a  minimum  of  10  percent  for  the 
"Classified  employees? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  I'lave  no  question 
but  what  that  will  hapijen  In  the  other 
body,  knowing  that  body  as  I  do.  I  have 
every  confidence  it  will  come  back  with 
10  percent  and  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  734.  This  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  would  provide 
for  a  10  percent  Increase  for  Federal 
classified  civil  service  employees.  This 
increase  is  justly  deserved  and  urgently 
needed.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  should 
have  passed  this  bill  months  ago. 

Our  Federal  classified  civilian  em- 
ployees play  an  essential  part  in  making 
it  possible  for  our  Government  to  func- 
tion. We  should  certainly  be  fair  with 
them  and  be  prompt  in  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  give  them  a  fair  and 
just  pay  increase.  In  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  of  California,  the  Federal  wage 
board  employees  have  received  three  pay 
increases  in  tlie  last  3  years,  as  their 
wages  are  adjusted  periodically  to  be 
competitive  with  those  in  private  indus- 
try and  business.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Federal  classified  civilian  employees  in 
the  same  area  have  received  no  pay  in- 
crease for  3  years.  This  has  been  un- 
just to  the  Federal  classified  employees 
and  has  created  serious  inequities.  In 
some  cases  Federal  classified  employees 
are  receiving  less  pay  than  Federal  wage 
board  employees  under  their  supervision. 
This  is  most  detrimental  on  morale  and 
should  be  corrected. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  this  bill  today  unani- 
mously. I  also  hope  that  the  conferees 
who  will  then  be  appointed  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  will  re- 
solve these  differences  promptly  so  that 
we  may  then  act  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report  and  send  this  legislation  to 
the  President  for  signature  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  McDonouchI. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  salary  of  Federal 
employees.  I  believe  it  Is  timely.  I  favor 
the  House  resolution  for  a  io-percent 
Increase  over  the  Senate  resolution  for 
7.5  percent  and  I  further  favor  that  this 
Increase  be  retroactive  to  JanuaiT  1 
1958.  ' 

This  raise  In  p.\y  for  Federal  employees 
Is  long  overdue  and  has  not  kept  in  pace 
with  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  following  statement  from  the 
committee  report  confirms  this: 

since  1951  Federal  clasalfled  employeea 
have  received  only  a  7.5-percent  salary  in- 
crease, granted  in  1955.  During  the  sama 
period  employees  In  private  manufacturing 
industries  have  received  an  average  of  31  4 
percent    In    pay    raises,    and    nearly    three- 


quartert  of  •  million  Federal  wage-board 
employees  have  received  comparable  In- 
creases. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlstlca  rose  only  3  07  percent  be- 
tween the  1961  and  \9bb  salary  adjustments 
for  these  Federal  employeea.  Since  the  1958 
increase,  the  Index  has  risen  7.9  percent — 
that  is.  3  3  timea  as  much  In  the  last  39 
months  as  it  ruse  In  the  preceding  43  months. 
Latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures 
show  It  still  on   the  rise. 

Earlier  allegations  of  an  Inflationary  ef- 
fect due  to  Federal  salary  increases,  presented 
by  opponents  of  such  increases,  now  ar« 
purely  academic  In  the  present  trend  of  our 
economy.  The  salary  adjustments  proTtded 
by  this  legislation  should  tend  to  have  a 
valuable  influence  In  the  efforts  to  arrest  the 
decline  in  the  national  economy. 

I  compliment  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  and  on  reporting 
this  bill  to  the  House  for  action. 

I  will  support  and  vote  for  the  bill  and 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
favorably  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   IMr.  DornI. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  pay  of  our  Federal 
employees.  It  is  a  measure  long  overdue. 
As  you  know  Government  employees 
have  now  gone  since  1955  without  re- 
ceiving any  cost-of-living  or  other  salary 
adjustments,  during  which  time  the  cost 
of  living  throughout  the  Nation  has  con- 
tinually risen.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  shrinking  the  salary  of  classified  Gov- 
ernment workers  who  are  in  a  fixed  sal- 
ary bracket. 

It  is  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment operations  to  retain  in  Federal 
service  its  highly  skilled  and  professional 
personnel  who  are  now  being  attracted 
from  Federal  service  by  more  attractive 
pay  and  fringe  benefits  offered  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always 
lagged  behind  the  pay  In  private  Indus- 
try, and  it  is  now  further  behind  than 
usual.  Employees  In  private  industry 
have  their  bargaining  uniU  which  take 
care  to  see  that  pay  is  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  living.  The  Congress  is 
the  only  place  to  which  the  Federal  em- 
ployees may  look  for  equitable  treatment. 
It  is  high  time  we  recognized  our  re- 
sponsibility and  pa.ss  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Robeson  1. 

Mr.  ROBESON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  and  the  coverage  on 
this  legislation  has  been  most  ably  ex- 
plained by  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Murray  I.  and  I  will  not  buiden  the  Ric- 
ORD  with  additional  details  regarding  its 
many  benefits. 

I  do  believe  It  appropriate,  however, 
to  emphasize  and  reaffirm  the  great  im- 
portance of  early  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  interest  of  the  classified 
and  other  employees  who  will  benefit. 
These  one  million  or  more  employeea 
have  placed  their  reliance  in  the  Con- 
gress for  fair  and  equitable  salary  adjust- 
ments. I  might  say  that  these  em- 
ployees, also,  consistently  have  followed 
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this  policy  and  by  and  large  feel  that 
their  faith  is  fully  justified.  Approval 
of  this  legislation  will  be  keeping  faith 
with  them. 

I  am  fortunate  In  having  thousands  of 
these  Federal  employees  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  vital  defense  activities  in  my 
District.  Therefore,  I  have  the  benefit  of 
first-hand  experience,  through  him- 
dreds  of  personal  discussions  with 
friends  and  neighbors  who  certainly  have 
brought  home  to  me  their  urgent  need 
for  adjustments  in  their  Federal  sal- 
aries. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Federal  salary 
consideration  which,  in  my  judgment, 
has  not  been  brought  out  clearly  enough 
up  to  this  point.  This  is  the  factor 
which  causes  perhaps  greatest  concern 
to  many  of  our  outstanding  and  very 
capable  Federal  employees.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  Federal  salaries  are 
lagging  far  behind  those  in  private  enter- 
prise. One  immediate  and  undesirable 
result  Is  that  our  Federal  employees 
gradually  have  been  moved  farther  and 
farther  downward  in  the  economic  and 
social  scale  in  relation  to  their  friends 
and  associates  In  private  Industry  who 
have  not  had  to  wait  so  long  for  improve- 
ments in  their  incomes.  Not  only  is  this 
tied  to  a  lack  of  ability  to  obtain  material 
things — the  necessities  and  a  few  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life — but.  also,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  widely  varied 
income  groups  to  move  apart  in  their  in- 
terests and  pursuits.  This  works  a  real 
hardship  on  those  who  are  not  able  to 
move  with  their  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Still  another  factor  Is  the  pride  which 
every  Federal  employee  should  and  does 
take  in  his  work  and  the  prestige  which 
public  service  should  bring  to  him.  I 
think  most  of  us  will  agree  it  is  only 
human  to  suffer  a  loss  of  pride  and  pres- 
tige where  one's  employ-T  fails  or  delays 
In  giving  deserved  recognition — particu- 
larly when  It  comes  to  compensation  for 
services  rendered.  I  know  from  personal 
observation  and  long  experience  that 
the.se  Federal  employees  are  doing  an 
outstanding  and  productive  job  for  their 
Government  and  are  the  most  vital  link 
In  maintaining  a  naticnal  defen.se  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  threat  of  any  po- 
tential enemy. 

I  strongly  support  th(?  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pasj  S.  734  with  the 
proposed  amendments,  and  urge  Its  ap- 
proval so  that  the  employees  may  obtain 
the  recognition  they  have  earned  In  the 
form  of  substantial  increases  in  their 
take-home  pay. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  JuddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
favor  this  legislation  and  only  regret  that 
the  long  deadlock  over  the  postal  pay 
and  rate  raise  bill  has  prevented  its  being 
enacted  Into  law  long  ago.  The  feature 
making  the  increase  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  helps  some. 

One  possible  partial  ccmsolation  for  the 
delay  is  that  if  the  bill  had  been  passed 
last  year,  it  probably  would  have  pro- 
vided a  somewhat  smaller  increase  than 
the  10  percent  In  the  present  bill.  In 
the  end  the  employees  affected  may  re- 


ceive a  total  larger  amount  under  this 
bill,  especially  if  the  other  body  will  ac- 
cept our  bill  and  the  10  percent  figure, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  is  likely  to  be  the 
case. 

There  are  some  real  advantages  and 
satisfaction  in  Federal  employment. 
Surely  the  greatest  disadvantage  and  the 
cau.se  of  greatest  wear  and  tear  to  the 
employee,  is  the  difficulty  in  getting 
ponderous  Government  machinery  to 
move  without  unconscionable  delay  in 
making  adjustments  in  salaries  and  mak- 
ing conditions  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  with  rising  costs  of 
living.  I  am  glad  that  at  long  last  this 
overdue  bill  is  on  the  way  to  final 
passage. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  have  been  explained  in  some 
detail  by  our  chairman.  Briefiy,  the  bill 
grants  salary  increases  to  1,021,072  em- 
ployees, including  978,632  under  the 
Classification  Act;  also,  19,485  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  12,636  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  6.200  in  the  legislative  branch, 
and  4.119  in  the  judicial  branch. 

Our  conimittee  held  complete  hear- 
ings on  salary  legislation  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  Representa- 
tives of  every  major  Federal  employee 
organization  presented  their  views. 
Testimony  was  also  submitted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch. 

On  the  basis  of  information  and  evi- 
dence developed  at  the  hearings,  our 
committee  approved  House  bill  2462, 
which  provided  for  an  increase  of  1 1  per- 
cent for  classified  and  other  employees 
above-mentioned.  Following  that. 
Senate  bill  734,  which  provides  for  a 
7*2  percent  increase  for  these  employees, 
was  amended  by  striking  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  with  a  further 
amendment  providing  a  10  percent 
salary  increase  for  classified  employees, 
employees  in  the  judicial  and  legislative 
branches.  Foreign  Service  personnel,  and 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  legislation  Is 
estimated  at  $542  million — representing 
an  average  increase  per  employee  of  $530 
a  year.  Approval  of  this  legislation  will 
represent  one  of  the  most  generous  sal- 
ary increases  that  has  been  enacted  in 
many  years.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  reported  bill  with  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  chairman,  so 
that  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  can  be  worked  out  in 
conference  in  order  that  the  employees 
will  receive  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
at  an  early  date. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  all  the  agencies 
of  Government  cooperate,  as  I  hope  they 
will,  the  cost  of  this  legislation  can  be 
materially  reduced  through  the  process 
of  attrition. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  annual 
turnover  in  Government  emplosmaent  of 
approximately  20  or  25  percent.  If  each 
agency  would  follow  a  recommendation 
made  by  our  committee  some  time  ago,  by 


determining  first  whether  It  Is  necessary 
to  fill  a  FK)sition  made  vacant  rather  than 
filling  such  position  on  a  routine  basis, 
then  a  considerable  share  of  the  extra 
cost  of  this  measure  can  be  saved. 

In  other  words,  let  the  head  of  each 
agency  :nake  sure  it  is  necessary  to  hire 
a  new  employee  to  fill  vacancies  before 
such  action  is  taken.  There  are  many 
places  in  Government  where  vacancies 
need  not  be  filled  and  where  such  pro- 
cedure followed  would  not  cause  anyone 
to  lose  his  job.  More  consideration  of 
such  policy  will  make  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Hoff- 
man]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age citizen  are  somewhat  confused  as  to 
the  real  reason  for  the  present  unem- 
ployment, the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
living,  the  larger  than  usual  bank  de- 
posits. There  are  demands  for  increases 
in  the  wages  paid  industrial  workers,  an 
evident  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  millions  who  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  funds  contributed  by 
the  taxpayers. 

In  years  gone  ty.  we  have  been  told 
that  inflation  was  dangerous — that  is, 
when  the  supply  of  money  increased  and 
prices  continued  to  rise.  Inflation  hurt 
all  those  who  had  been  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious. They  always  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial loss  in  the  diminished  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  savings  as  prices  rose. 

The  President  has  several  times  told 
us  that  we  were  in  grave  danger  of  a  de- 
pression unless  wages  and  prices  were 
stabilized.  That  statement  seemed  to  be 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  our  i>eople. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress,  not  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  administration, 
but  at  its  request,  granted  an  increase  of 
compensation,  said  to  be  long  overdue, 
to  510,000  postal  employees  the  approxi- 
mate annual  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  $265  million. 

Again  and  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest, increased  the  pay  of  approximate- 
ly 2,500.000  people  in  the  military  serv- 
ice at  an  estimated  cost  of  $576,438,000 
per  year. 

Today,  the  bill  before  us  will  Increase 
the  compensation  of  approximately 
1,021,072  officials  and  employees  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $547.- 
669.447.  That  figure  is  the  one  given  in 
the  Record  and  I  assume  is  approximate- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  figure  given 
me  is  $542  million  plus. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  the  gentleman 
said  from  that  up  to  $550  million?  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  where  the  money 
to  meet  that  obligation  will  come  from 
each  year? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Prom  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. Who  is  there  in  the  country  that 
has  not  had  a  wage  increase?  Upon 
what  proiX)rtion  of  population  wUl  this 
$500  million  plus  fall?  The  wage  earn- 
ers? 
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Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Of  course,  thU 
does  not  include  the  blue  collar  wotJc- 
er.  I  failed  to  mention  that  a  while 
ago. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Thia  money  must 
come  from  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yea.  you  and 
the  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  are  we  to  avoid 
continued  inflation  if  the  compensation 
of  so  many  goes  up? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well,  so  far  I  have 
failed  to  find  anyone  who  can  give  a 
satisfactory  answer,  that  is.  tell  us  how 
we  can  avoid  inflation,  which  in  other 
countries  has  always  resulted  in  financial 
ruin  to  so  many  and  which  ultimately 
always  seemed  to  end  in  a  disastrous 
depression.  .       .,        ^ 

It  seems  rather  strange  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  call  upon  workers  and 
merchants,  employees  and  businessmen. 
to  hold  the  line  on  prices  and  wages,  and 
for  the  Congress  then,  when  requested  by 
the  administration,  to  add  to  the  com- 
pensation of  so  many  people. 

Inquiry  of  the  Research  Branch  of  the 
Congressional  Library  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  approximately  52  million  tax 
returns  were  filed  last  year  and  that 
these  returns  showed  that  some  86  mil- 
lion people  were  taxpayers. 

The  net  result  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  Congress,  when  this  bill  Koes  through, 
as  it  will,  has,  within  the  la.st  few  weeks, 
for  the  benefit  of  4,031,072  people,  added 
$1,389,107,447  to  the  tax  burden  of  some 
86  million  taxpayers,  a  burden  of  over 
$16  upon  each  taxpayer. 

That  is  to  say,  86  million  taxpayers 
are.  through  this  legislation,  having  im- 
posed upon  them  the  annual  payment 
of  $1,389,107,447.  or  $16  each.  If  we  put 
it  in  a  little  different  way.  it  means  that 
86  million  are  being  adversely  affected 
by  the  additional  tax  burden  to  benefit 
4,031,072  of  tlieir  number. 

This  may  be  the  way  to  cure  inflation 
but  in  my  humble  judgment  it  is  not 
holding  the  line  as  the  President  has  so 
often  advised  union  officials  and  business 
leaders  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  depression,  make  our  coun- 
try a  sitting  duck  for  the  Communists. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Davis  1 . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  allotting  me 
this  time.  I  was  the  authior  of  the  bill 
H  R.  9999  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  committee-reported  bill  which  is 
under  consideration  here  today  is  also 
my  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  S.  734, 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  House  this 
aflernoon. 

Testimony  received  at  the  hearings  on 
these  bills  and  statistical  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
gives  every  justification  for  an  Increase 
in  the  Federal  employees'  salary  much 
larger  than  the  10  percent  provided  in 
this  bill.  I  personally  feel  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  of  15  percent 


would  be  more  realisUc.  However,  In  a 
spirit  of  compromiBe  and  a  desire  to  pass 
a  bill  which  would  be  signed  into  law. 
I  am  supporting  the  10  percent  contained 

in  this  bill.  , 

The  bare  figures  In  the  Consumers 
Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics indicate  that  there  has  been  an  8- 
percent  increase  since  the  last  Federal 
salary   increase   in   1955.     However,  the 
actual  cost-of-livhig  increase  has  k)een 
approximately  18  percent.     This  is  the 
amount  of   the   increases  in  the  wage 
rates   being  paid   the   employees  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  under  their  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clause  in  their  wage 
contract.     Since  1955  wages  at  General 
Motors  have  risen  18.3  percent.     Since 
1931.  they  have  risen  31.4  percent.    Dur- 
ing   the   same   period   the  Federal   em- 
ployees  pay  has  risen  only  7.5  percent. 
Thus,  the  Federal  employee  is  now  23.9 
percent  behind  the  employees  in  private 
indastry    insofar   as  pay   mcreases   are 
concerned. 

I  again  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  House  should  be 
acting  on  a  bill  with  a  15-percent  in- 
crease rather  thiin  a  10-percent  increase 
if  the  Federal  employee  is  to  receive 
anywhere  near  the  equal  treatment  that 
has  been  received  by  employees  In  pri- 
vate industry.  However.  I  finnly  believe 
that  the  10  percent  provided  by  this  bill 
will  become  law  and  result  In  money  in 
the  pocket  to  the  Federal  employees.  I. 
therefore,  am  supporting  It. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  very  much  to  asso- 
ciate myself  wLh  the  gentleman  in  the 
very  splendid  statement  that  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  DAVIS  cf  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

rXiring  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Pi-csident  vetoed  a  bill  which 
would    have    increa-^ed    the    salaries   of 
Federal  employees  on  the  basis  that  It 
would   have   been    Inflationary.     There 
has  been  some   question  raised  at  this 
time  that  due  to  the  recession  it  Is  not 
the  proper  time   to  give  ral.ses  to  the 
Federal  employee.     I  a.«=k.  If  the  Federal 
employees  cannot  get  raises  during  an 
inflationary  period  and  cannot  get  raises 
during  a  reces.sionary  period,  when  can 
they  get  a  raue?    I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  owed   its 
employees  an   increase  in  salary  for  a 
number  of  yenrs.  and  that  now  Is  the 
time   to   give   it   to  them    regardless   of 
the    so-called    inflationary-reces.sionary 
trends.      I    especially    believe    that    it 
should  be  given  at  this  time  inasmuch 
as  it  will  put  additional  money  into  cir- 
culation In  the  retail  outlets  through- 
out the  country.     Money  in  the  retail 
outlets  is  what  Is  needed  to  offset  the 
present  recessionary  trends. 

I  urge  unanimous  support  of  this  bill 
with  the  committee  amendments  so  that 
the  Federal  employee  can  have  money  in 
his  iKJcket  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
The  minimum  amount  granted  under 
this  legislation  will  be  $270,  which  is  the 
increase  in  the  first  step  in  grade  1.    The 


maximum  increase  will  be  $1,500.  which 
is  the  fifth  step  in  grade  17.  Thla  bill 
also  provides  for  38  supergrades  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  provides  for  a  number  of  lncrea«es 
In  the  313  category.  The  total  cost  of  It, 
according  to  the  figures  furnished  us  In 
the  committee  will  be  $547,669,447.  It 
includes  increases  for  the  legislative  em- 
ployees. It  includes  increases  for  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  12.636 
employees  In  the  Foreign  Service;  for 
4.119  oCBcers  and  employees  in  or  under 
the  judicial  branch  and.  as  the  chsilnnan 
of  the  committee  has  pointed  out.  in  one 
of  the  amendments  which  he  has  of- 
fered, it  carries  a  2 'a  percent  temporary 
increase  for  the  Post  Office  supervisory 
employees  to  bring  that  category  up  to 
the  employees  in  level  6  and  below,  in 
the  postal  salary  increase  bill  which  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

This  Is  good  legislation.  It  carries,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  a  provision  for 
absorption,  as  much  as  can  l>e  done  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years  by  departments,  without  Interfer- 
ing with  and  without  injury  to  govern- 
mental services.  I  look  for  considerable 
absorption  under  tliat  provision. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  comments  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JknsknI.    I, 
too.  in  the  past  have  been  a  supporter  of 
proposals  somewhat   of   the   type   indi- 
cated by   Mr.  JtusEw.  namely,  a  con- 
trolled   employment    program    and    an 
overall  lower  total  Federal  employment. 
In    September     1955    tlie    Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice inaugurated  its  present  program  call- 
ing for  more  effective  manpower  utiliza- 
tion in  the  departments  and  agencies, 
and.  with  that,  a  reduced  Federal  em- 
ployment.   For   the   past   3   years   this 
subcommittee   lias  worked  closely   with 
the  departments  and  agencies  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  and  overlapping  of  ef- 
fort as  well  as  uxuiecessary  positions. 

When  our  subcomnUttee  began  this 
program  in  September  1955  we  had 
slightly  more  than  2.400.000  employees 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  Today  this 
number  has  been  reduced  by  over  76.000. 
This  is  a  significant  decrease  but  it  is 
not  enough.  I  am  convinced  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  get  done  eflBclently 
all  of  its  essential  tasks  with  consider- 
ably fewer  employees. 

Our  subcommittee  In  the  past  3  years 
has  continued  to  empliasize  to  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  that  a 
close,  objective  review  of  Job  vacancies 
will  result  in  the  elimination  of  urmec- 
essary  jobs.  Planned  attrition  will  pro- 
duce economies  without  the  harmful  ef- 
fects either  of  cutting  top  priority  pro* 
grams  or  firing  people.  In  fact,  this 
policy  was  adopted  by  the  President  In 
December  1956  when  he  requested  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  thor- 
oughly examine  all  Job  vacancies  before 
making  new  hires. 

Prom  experience,  agencies  and  depart- 
ments m  the  Government  have  shown 


that  they  can  reduce  their  employment 
by  attrition.  During  the  last  6  months 
of  calendar  year  1957.  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment made  a  net  civilian  personnel 
decrease  of  74.500.  A  lai  ge  part  of  this 
reduction  was  through  attrition.  Each 
military  activity  criticaliy  reviewed  its 
job  vacancies  as  to  essentiality  and  only 
40  percent  of  the  vacant  j  obs  were  filled. 

In  contrast  to  the  suggestions  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jensen,  my 
feeling  is  that  It  Is  best  to  give  Uie  Fed- 
eral departments  and  iigencies  some 
personnel  administrative  flexibility  in 
making  their  employment  reductions. 
Top  management  should  know  best  the 
areas  where  the  persomiel  reductions 
can  and  should  be  made.  It  is  also  rec- 
ognized that  an  across-thc  -board  reduc- 
tion hurts  the  efficient  operator.  The 
meat -ax  approach  not  only  eliminates 
management  flexibility  but  It  allows  the 
inefficient  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  i-hat  tlie  most 
effective  and  lasting  basii  for  reducing 
overall  Federal  employmtnt  is  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  and  to  work  ivith  top  man- 
agement in  agencies  for  pi  uined  person- 
nel reductions  through  careful  and  ob- 
jective analysis  of  all  Job  .'acancies. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Si  eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  CAtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  lejislation  pro- 
viding for  10  percent  pa\  increase  for 
classified  civil  service  Government  em- 
ployees. These  Federal  employees  have 
been  given  only  one  increi.se  in  the  last 
7  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased many  percentage  points  during 
that  time.  Their  pay  chrcks  have  not 
kept  pace  with  this  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  their  economic  plight  has 
worsened  In  the  last  several  months. 
Thousands  of  these  hard-working  and 
loyal  Federal  employees  iire  trying  to 
support  families  on  take- home  salaries 
of  just  over  $60  a  week.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  thuse  employees 
work  in  vital  Government  operations 
pertaining  to  defense,  while  others  work 
in  the  varied  services  that  Government 
performs  for  the  Amerlcun  i>eople.  If 
these  agencies  are  to  retain  their  highly 
qualified  employees  In  th-?  many  cate- 
gories essential  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation,  the  employees  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  t )  earn  a  living 
wage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  ftvor  of  this  10 
percent  pay  Increase.  By  so  doing  we 
will  strengthen  the  ix)sition  of  the  House 
conferees  to  convince  thf?  Senate  con- 
ferees to  adopt  the  10  pen-ent  instead  of 
the  7"2  percent  recommended  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too.  want  to  say  a  word  concerning  sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  734, 

In  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  its  late 
chairman,  the  Honorable  George  S.  Long, 
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visited  many  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States  to  gather  information  on 
a  first-hand  basis  conceminK  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  those  installa- 
tions. The  Hospitals  Subcommittee 
came  to  a  niunber  of  very  definite  con- 
clusions, among  them  that  if  the  high 
standard  of  medical  care  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  was  to  be  main- 
tamed,  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  professional  personnel  would  have  to 
be  granted. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  late 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  intro- 
duced early  in  the  85th  Congress  H.  R. 
6719,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  in- 
creasing of  the  rates  of  pay  for  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  in  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress and  it  was  later  reported  favorably 
by  the  full  committee. 

A  most  unusual  thing  occurred  follow- 
ing the  reporting  of  this  bill.  The  action 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  study  of  the 
subcommittee  apparently  had  so  im- 
pressed the  Veterans' Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  particular, 
that  these  agencies  took  a  second  look  at 
the  legislation,  recommended  greater  in- 
creases, and  then  also  recommended  fa- 
vorable action.  As  all  Members  of  the 
House  know,  Uiis  is  indeed  an  unusual 
step. 

Many  Members  have  received  much 
correspondence  concerning  the  section  in 
the  bill  which  relates  to  recognition  of 
the  services  of  optometrists.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  to  the  House  that  the 
language  before  you  today  is  supported 
by  the  American  Optometrical  Associa- 
tion and  does  not  have  any  objection 
from  the  American  Medical  Association 
or  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  want  to  stress,  too,  the  importance  of 
the  language  which  begins  on  page  46, 
line  9.  which  places  laymen  on  a  par  with 
doctors  insofar  as  management  of  a  hos- 
pital is  concerned.  The  net  result  of  this 
language  will  be  that  laymen  who  man- 
age hospitals  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  centers  will  receive  the  same 
pay  SIS  doctors  m  the  chief  grade.  This, 
too,  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  which  the  late  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee was  most  interested.  He  early 
came  to  realize  the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  pKJSSible  laymen 
in  our  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
system.  In  doing  so,  of  course,  we  free 
doctors  for  doing  the  duties  for  which 
they  were  primarily  trained. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  would 
bring  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  late 
Dr.  George  S.  Long,  if  he  were  alive.  He 
had  worked  long  and  diligently  for  it, 
and  whatever  credit  accrues  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  section  is  largely 
due  to  his  efforts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  m  moving 
to  suspend  the  rule  and  pass  this  bill  has 
been  good  enough  to  include  in  his  mo- 
tion an  amendment  which  is  badly 
needed.  Section  5  of  the  bill,  among 
other  things,  would  amend  Public  Law 
85-56  to  provide  Increases  in  the  pay  of 
professional  personnel  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  comparable  to 
the  increases  which  would  be  provided 
for  classified  employees  in  positions  of 
similar  responsibility.  It  also  raises  the 
maximum  ceiling  on  base  pay  plus 
si>ecialty  allowances  for  doctors  rated  as 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  specialists  to 
$16,000  per  annum.  Application  of  the 
bill's  across-the-board  10-percent  in- 
crease to  the  pay  of  Directors  of  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  results  m  a  maximum  salary  of 
$15,730  per  annum  for  those  officials. 
Accordingly,  under  the  bill  those  top 
staff  members  of  the  Department  would 
receive  less  pay  than  subordinate  physi- 
cians who  are  in  the  top  step  of  the  chief 
grade  and  who  are  entitled  to  specialists' 
pay.  The  amendment  would  correct  this 
situation  for  the  28  employees  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  also,  to  express 
publicly  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  to  that  committee  as  a  whole 
for  the  cooperation  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  734.  This  section  is  largely 
H.  R.  6719  as  finally  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals.  After  the  last  action  of  the 
subcommittee  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  desirable  from  all  standpomts 
that  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6719  be  m- 
cluded  as  a  section  in  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] was  most  cooperative  and  patient  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish 
this.  The  entire  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  sure,  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressmg  our  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  consideration  and  help  m 
this  matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
want  to  comment  primarily  on  section 
5  of  the  pending  bOl. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man were  good  enough  to  include,  as 
section  5  of  S.  734.  most  of  the  features 
of  H.  R.  6719,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  last  July. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  and 
sponsored  by  the  late  Dr.  George  S.  Long, 
who.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 
was  reported  unanimously  on  July  11, 
1957.  by  the  committee  after  the  sub- 
committee had  held  3  days  of  hearings. 
The  bill  was  designed  primarily  to  make 
more  likely  the  retention  by  Veterans' 
Administration  of  its  medical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel.  Since  the  bill  was 
reported,  certain  changes  have  been  pro- 
posed and  embodied  in  section  5,  which 
make  it,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  bill  than 
was  the  origmal  reported  version. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  increases  pro- 
vided for  the  various  grades  suffice  to 
say  that  each  of  these  provisions  had 
careful  consideration  by  our  committee. 
We  believe  it  is  a  merited  increase  and  is 
a  positive  step  forward. 

Some  Members  have  received  consid- 
erable correspondence  concerning  the 
inclusion  of  optometrists  in  H.  R.  6719, 
and  the  language  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 5,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  supported  by 
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the  American  Optometry  Association. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  no  objection  to  this 
addition. 

I  also  invite  the  House's  attention  to 
the  subsection  (b>.  beginning  on  line  9, 
pa£;e  46,  of  the  reported  version  of  S. 
734,  which  seeks  to  provide  that  laymen 
who  are  managers  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  shall  receive  remunera- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  a  doctor  in  the 
chief  grade  in  the  medical  service.  In 
this  day  of  great  shortages  of  medical 
personnel  it  seems  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  trained 
laymen  in  the  management  of  hospitals. 
Most  of  the  management  functions  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are 
administrative  in  character  and  do  not 
involve  medical  questions.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  section  will  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  laymen  who  are  man- 
agers in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  system.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  over  40  such  managers  out  of 
173  hospitals  and  16  domiciliaries. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  and  to  its 
chairman  for  their  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration in  including  section  5  in  this 
general  pay  bill,  so  that  any  pay  increase 
which  is  finally  granted  will  be  effec- 
tive at  the  same  time  and  available  on 
the  same  basis. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  increase  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  Government  employees 
and  I  support  the  pay  bill  before  us 
today. 

I  also  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  proposes  to  correct  the 
postal  employees  pay  schedule  so  that 
postal  supervisors  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits as  have  been  given  other  postal  em- 
ployees. If  we  are  to  retain  a  high 
morale  among  our  postal  employees  it  is 
necessary  that  we  treat  each  group 
fairly.  The  committee  amendment  rec- 
ognizes this  need  and  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
most  gratifying  that  Congress  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  follow  the  postal  workers 
pay  increase  with  this  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  classified  Federal 
employees.  In  my  own  district  in  Los 
Angeles  there  is  a  larger  than  average 
number  of  Federal  employees,  and  I  am 
most  aware  of  the  vital  need  for  this 
legislation — both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  problems  which  are  clearly  pre- 
sented by  the  difficulties  in  maintainmg 
living  standards  as  living  costs  rise  and 
from  the  increasing  difnculties  in  re- 
taining trained  personnel  who  can  earn 
more  In  private  employment  than  imder 
Civil  Service. 

It  is  eminently  fair  that  the  lncrea.se 
be  retroactive  to  January  Ist.  in  con- 
formity with  the  postal  pay  bill. 

I  am  happy  that,  even  at  this  late 
stage,  action  haa  been  secured.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  but  wish  and  hope 


that  a  better  system  could  be  devised 
to  review  the  pay  of  Government  work- 
ers. The  retroactive  provision  of  the 
bill  will  help  only  slightly  to  close  the 
wide  gap  between  the  fixed  wages  of 
the  classified  schedules  and  the  cost  of 
living.  In  fairness  to  our  civil  servants 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  bend  our  efforts  toward 
determining  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  keep  the  wages  of  postal  and 
classified  workers  in  line  both  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  with  the  wages  of  non- 
governmental workers,  and.  in  so  doing, 
to  prevent  this  gap  from  periodically  re- 
curring. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  make  vitally  needed  adjustments  in 
the  pay  of  our  classified  employees. 
The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

During  my  10  years  in  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported lefUslation  to  adequately  reim- 
burse our  Federal  employees.  I  have 
always  felt  that  if  we  are  to  compete 
with  private  industry  we  must  at  least 
approach  the  prevailing  wage  scales  be- 
ing paid  by  these  industries.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  Govern- 
ment we  must  have  well  qualified  indi- 
viduals serving  in  that  Government. 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  have  these 
well-qualified  individuals  working  for 
the  Government  unless  they  are  ade- 
quately reimbur.sed  for  their  services. 

The  10-percent  increase  provided  in 
this  bill  is  a  very  modest  increase  in- 
deed. It  will,  however,  assist  our  work- 
ers in  meetin;:  some  of  the  hi'^her  costs 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  recent  years. 
The  increased  will  also  aid  and  a.ssist 
in  combating  the  downward  trend  in 
our  economy  and  supply  an  additional 
source  of  funds  whicJi  is  always  spent  in 
the  con.suming  market  by  our  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  an  amendment  ha.s  been  offered 
that  will  result  in  postal  supervisory 
employees  getting  the  same  10-percent 
that  was  recently  voted  for  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  lower  grades  and  which 
we  are  approving  today  for  the  classified 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  hope  that  thi.s  legislation  will 
receive    favorable   consideration. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  in  commending  the  com- 
mittee in  bringing  in  u  bill  that  gives 
recognition  to  the  effect  of  inflationary 
conditions  on  our  Federal  workers  and 
their  need  for  relief.  The  sorry  fact  is 
that  the  men  and  women  In  Federal 
employment,  In  the  classified  and  other 
positions  as  well  as  In  the  p>ost  office,  if 
we  take  Into  account  the  wage  boosts  in 
private  employment  during  these  years 
of  Inflation,  have  actually  been  penalized 
for  their  willingness  to  work  for  the 
Government.  This  has  had  no  Justifi- 
cation on  moral  grounds  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  condition  of  underpayment 
of  Federal  workers,  so  much  below  com- 


parable scales  In  private  employment,  is 
not  in  the  public  interest.  The  10-per- 
cent Increase  is  not  as  large  as  the  facts 
and  the  figures  justify,  but  at  least  It  is 
an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  and 
some  amends  are  made  in  the  retroactive 
provision.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  fought  and  voted  on  every 
occasion  for  fair  wage  and  salary  treat- 
ment for  Federal  workers  and  my  espe- 
cial interest  has  been  In  letting  In  a 
little  more  economic  sunshine  Into  the 
lives  of  tho.se  countless  thousands  who 
labor  in  humble  places  faithfully  and 
loyally  even  though  underpaid  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  pending  I  and  to 
join  with  my  collea.es  in  MiK^^ig  upon 
our  conferees  to  star».  'im  against  any 
wage  readjustments  below  the  figures  in 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  the  bill  S  734  as  amended  be  pa>sed? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  <two- 
thircs  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  su.'jpended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  pa.'-sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  just  passed.  S  734,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE.AKrn  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Mvrray,  Morri- 
son. Davis  of  Georgia.  Rexs  of  Kansas, 
and  COREETT. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENr:RAL  I^AVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    217    OP 
THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa."=s  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  171 »  to  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rexolied.  etc..  That  section  217  of  the  Na- 
tional HouelnK  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '  t3  bllUon  ■  and  liiBcrllng  In  Ueu  thereof 
•■»7  billion". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
171  would  authorize  an  increase  of  $4 
billion  in  the  amount  of  mortgages  the 
Federal  Housing  Admin  stration  is  au- 
thorized to  insure  undei  section  217  of 
the  National  Housing  Ac  t.  Section  217 
contains  the  mortgage-insurance  author- 
ization for  all  FHA  progi  ams,  except  the 
home  repair  and  improvement  pro- 
gram— title  I — and  the  armed  services 
housing  program— title  \in.  These  ex- 
cepted programs  have  s*  parate  author- 
izations and  at  this  time  need  no  further 
increase  In  their  respective  authoriza- 
tions. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1958  early  this  spring,  and 
because  of  a  general  imp:  ovement  in  the 
availability  of  mortgage  funds,  FHA 
mortgage-insurance  activity  has  risen 
markedly  over  the  past  :  everal  months. 
In  January  the  net  use  cf  authorization 
totaled  $157.8  million  and  in  February 
$234  4  million.  In  March  the  use  of  in- 
surance authorization  rose  to  $367  mil- 
lion, and  In  April  to  $461  million.  The 
activity  in  April  was  the  highest  in  FHA 
history  since  1950. 

This  increased  use  of  FHA  Insurance  Is 
most  gratifying  to  us  a.l  for  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  FHA  isrograms  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  ;mprovement  of 
the  national  economy.  The  leadership 
of  the  Congress  was  lar  rely  responsible 
for  bringing  this  conditit  n  about  for  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1958  was  a 
Democratic  measure.  However,  because 
of  this  desired  increase  u;.e  of  YYiA  mort- 
gage insurance  we  now  have  reached  a 
point  where  FHA  was  req  lired  recently  to 
stop  issuing  commitments  except  as  ap- 
proved, on  a  day-to-day  basis  by  the  cen- 
tral OfBce  of  FHA. 

This  certainly  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  the  FHA  profrrams,  with 
their  low  downpayment  and  long-term 
loan  features,  are  vital  tc  a  healthy  home 
building  and  home  ftminclng  industry 
which  is  of  basic  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy. For  these  reasons  we  must  take 
this  emergency  type  of  action  today.  I 
personally  regret  that  W'?  could  not  have 
followed  a  more  orderly  legislative  proc- 
ess in  meeting  this  sltuftion  and  I  trust 
the  agency  will  be  more  alert  in  the  fu- 
ture to  their  needs  and  requirements  in 
order  for  the  committee  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  thus  be  In  a  better  position 
to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  precise 
amount  of  increase  ^hich  should  be 
authorized. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  House  is  entitled  to  an  explanation 
of  the  need  for  its  lenslating  in  this 
manner.  Your  committee  had  very  lit- 
tle advance  or  definite  notice  of  the 
emergency  and  the  cepletion  of  the 
fimd.  In  fact,  the  first  indication  of 
this  condition  was  comAined  In  a  letter 
dated  May  10.  1958.  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  aiid  Home  Fiiiance 
Agency.  The  Administrator  requested 
an  increase  of  $4  bllllcn  in  FHA  insur- 
ance authorization;  he  iiuUcated  in  his 
letter  that  the  remaining  autiiorization 
would  last  through  June  10.  However, 
on  May  20,  the  staff  was  advised  in- 
formally that  the  FHA  Insurance  au- 
thorization would  be  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  May. 


Because  of  this  sudden  change  in  the 
Agency's  estimate  tJie  committee  met  on 
May  22  and  agreed  to  report  out  an 
emergency  resolution  for  an  increase  of 
$1  billion  in  FHA's  insurance  authoriza- 
tion. This  was  done  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  authorization  would 
permit  the  FHA  insurance  programs  to 
continue  uninterrupted  until  the  com- 
mittee could  consider  this  question  more 
fully,  after  public  hearings.  A  rule  was 
granted  on  the  committee's  resolution 
on  May  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  FHA  and 
would  support  any  reasonable  request 
that  it  should  make.  We  certainly  want 
nothing  to  interfere  with  its  work.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  since  the  com- 
mittee took  its  action  on  May  22  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
171,  which  is  now  before  us.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  after  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  had  con- 
cluded Its  hearings  on  general  housing 
legislation  for  this  year.  It  appears  that 
the  Senate  committee  found  the  request 
of  the  agency  for  $4  billion  additional 
Iiisurance  authorizations  to  be  necessary 
and  reasonable.  Because  of  this  finding 
and  our  general  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  I  believe  the  House  is 
justified  in  passing  the  resolution  and 
do  so  urge  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  underwrite  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceJ.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to 
give  a  brief  history  of  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  clarifying  the  need  for 
quick  action. 

On  May  10  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  likewise  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer in  the  other  body,  pointing  out  that 
authorization  for  insurance  by  FHA  was 
running  out  and  that  In  all  likelihood  it 
would  run  out  completely  by  the  10th  of 
June.  The  authorization  under  current 
law  is  $3  billion  plus  the  amount  of  out- 
standing mortgages  and  commitments. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  Administrator,  asked  for 
an  increase  of  $4  billion,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  that  Increase  would  carry  the 
agency  through  the  fiscal  year  1959.  In 
response  to  that  letter  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy and  I  introduced  identical  resolutions 
for  the  purpose  of  making  effective  the 
request  made  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
However,  on  May  21  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  introduced  a  second  resolu- 
tion calling  for  only  $1  billion,  and  in 
executive  session  the  following  day  that 
was  approved.  My  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  $4  billion  increase  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  11.  Thereupon  I  asked 
for  an  open  rule  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  I  might  offer  my 
amendment  to  restore  the  $3  billion  cut. 

Accordingly,  on  May  28,  such  a  rule 
was  granted  and  It  was  expected  that 
this  legislation  would  come  before  the 


House  In  the  form  of  an  open  rule  and 
2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  the  other  body  similar  res- 
olutions were  introduced  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  Just  as  was  done  in  this  Chamber 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  that  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  the  other 
body  approved  $4  billion  on  the  20th  of 
May.  The  other  body  passed  the  legis- 
lation on  the  28th  of  May.  It  therefore 
appeared  that  employing  the  suspension 
procedure  would  be  the  better  way  to 
bring  the  legislation  before  this  Cham- 
ber, inasmuch  as  the  other  body  had  ap- 
provgd  it.  and  the  dire  need  for  quick 
action  was  apparent.  The  evening  be- 
fore the  action  was  taken  in  the  other 
body  the  FHA  Agency  sent  word  to  all 
district  offices  throughout  our  land  stat- 
ing that  from  then  on  those  of- 
fices would  be  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
that  in  all  likelihood  2  out  of  every  3 
applications  would  have  to  be  turned 
down.  The  directive  to  the  FHA  district 
ofiSces  stated  further  that  in  any  event 
the  applications  they  received  would 
have  to  be  screened  in  Washington,  in 
the  Washington  office,  and  what  could 
actually  be  effectuated  would  depend  on 
the  status  of  the  revolving  fund — on 
money  coming  in,  on  cancellations,  and 
so  on. 

This  great  activity  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  something  in  which  we  may 
take  great  pride.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  take  some  pride  in 
having  enacted  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  which  became  law  on  April  1,  1958, 
because  that  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALLE.     I  yield  gladly. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
SPENCE  ]  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  up  instead 
of  the  other  biU. 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  thank  the  gentle  lady 
very  much. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  received  not 
less  than  15  letters  and  telegrams  urg- 
ing speed  because  contractors  are  run- 
ning out  of  funds.  So  in  the  interest 
of  continued  employment  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  veterans  this  bill  should  be 
passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  this  activity  may  I  jwint  out 
that  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  same  months  of 
last  year  tiicic  was  an  increase  of  80 
percent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  increase  is  running  on  tlie  basis  of 
approximately  20  percent  a  month. 

On  May  21  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  pointed  out  that  85  percent  of  the 
slowdown   in   economic    activity   is   in 
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manufactures.  He  pointed  out  that  70 
percent  of  the  slowdown  is  in  hard 
goods.  This  is  our  glorious  opportunity, 
because  when  a  house  is  built  it  must  be 
supplied  with  plumbing,  a  heating  plant, 
washing  machine,  refrigerator,  stove, 
and  other  hard  goods.  So  this  would 
tend  to  promote  further  activity  in  the 
very  field  in  which  the  slowdown  is  most 
apparent. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion not  only  of  construction  but  also 
as  to  the  need  for  the  hard  goods  that 
will  be  u.<^ed  on  the  inside  of  houses;  and 
that  is  where  the  effect  will  be  felt.  I 
want  to  associate  my.self  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  with  reference  to 
this  entire  bill  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  my  own  remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  gentleman's. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALLE.  The  contribution  of  the 
gentleman  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity and  urgency  for  this  legi.'^lation.  but 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  comment  on 
the  possibilities  of  an  omnibus  housing 
bill  under  which  we  can  do  something 
about  urban  renewal  and  other  projects 
about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern. Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
there  will  be  any  chance  that  that  kind 
of  legislation  can  be  considered  before 
this  session  is  over  if  this  legislation 
pas.ses  today'' 

Mr.  TALLE.  My  pensonal  opinion  is 
all  I  can  give  to  the  pentleman.  but  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  possibility 
is  very  good. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  help  make  that  a  reality,  that  we 
can  consider  an  omnibus  bill  so  that  we 
can  reach  into  a  great  many  other  fields 
that  will  help  stimulate  employment  and 
which  will  also  result  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  housing  program. 

Mr.  TALLE.  As  a  humble  worker  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  minority.  I  a.ssure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  will  do 
my  best. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
very  heart  of  our  economy;  it  is  the 
brightest  star  in  our  economic  firma- 
ment, if  I  may  use  such  a  metaphor.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  building  season  is 
right  upon  us  now.  and  any  day  that  is 
lost  is  a  great  loss  indeed.  In  large  parts 
of  our  country  building  is  practically 
suspended  during  the  cold  season,  so  this 
is  the  time  when  assistance  in  this  field 
can  do  the  greatest  good. 


This  Is  not  the  authorizing  of  the 
appropriation  of  money;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  appropriation  or  taxation:  it 
merely  increases  the  right  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  insure  money  that  is 
lent  by  local  lenders.  The  borrowers 
pay  the  insurance  premiums,  and  those 
premiums  have  been  adequate  to  cover 
the  losses  that  have  been  Incurred,  and 
the  agency  has  accumulated  a  reserve 
of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  it  did  not  require  the 
Government  to  become  obligated.  Does 
not  this  bill  fix  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  contingent  liability? 

Mr.  TALLE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  event  we  should  en- 
counter complete  disaster  so  that  the 
economy  would  collapse,  then  there 
wo'ild  be  a  contingent  liability. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  There  would  be  an 
actual  liability  under  the  situation  the 
gentleman  states. 

Mr.  TALLE.  A  contingent  liability 
that   would   become  an  actual  one. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  So  in  the  end  the 
Government  stands  to  lose. 

Tlie  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore  rMr  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  senate 
Joint  Resolution  171  would  authorize 
an  emergency  increase  of  $1  billion  in 
the  amount  of  mortgages  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  authorized  to 
insure  under  section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  National  home  building 
has  been  one  of  tlie  greatest  cushions  we 
have  had  in  tlie  economy  during  all  of 
the  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Each  time  we  have  had  a  falloff 
in  the  economy,  house  building  has 
picked  up  the  load  and  gone  ahead. 
Home  building  has  not  only  an  employ- 
ment effect,  but  also  makes  possible  a 
substantial  increa.se  in  the  sale  of  build- 
ing materials.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  home  building  is  to  de- 
crease the  sale  of  refrigerators,  stoves, 
home  appliances,  furniture,  and  general 
home  furnishings.  The  impact  from  the 
latter  in  many  respects  is  almost  as  great 
as  the  actual  building  of  homes. 

In  April  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration received  applications  for  loan  in- 
surance on  1-  to  4-per.son  family 
homes  covering  approximately  80.000 
units.  Of  this.  31,600  represented  new 
construction  and  47,900  represented 
existing  construction.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Because  of  this  the  rate  of  applications 
for  mortgage  insurance  jumped  from 
$158  million  in  January  to  $464  million 
in  April.  This  represented  the  highest 
rate  of  utilization  in  FHA  history  since 
the  boom  year  of  1950. 

The  rate  of  application  and  commit- 
ment has  been  so  great  that  FHA  will  be 
forced  to  stop  issuing  commitments  un- 
less the  insurance  authority  is  passed 
today. 

If  this  resolution  Is  passed.  FHA  ac- 
tivity will  continue  uninterrupted  for 
several  months. 


The  FHA  merely  guarantees  the  loan. 
It  means  that  the  money  will  be  repaid 
to  agencies  which  provide  money  to  the 
borrower.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  lost  a  penny  on  FHA  dur- 
ing all  of  the  years  it  has  operated.  In 
fact  it  has  returned  a  small  dividend. 
This  is  the  greatest  antirecession  legisla- 
tion we  could  pass  where  no  cash  outlay 
is  required  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  good  legislation  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  country  and  it 
should  be  passed  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  for  action  on  this 
legislation  to  lncrea.se  the  amount  of 
mortgages  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  insure  under 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  passed 
last  month  has  stimulated  the  current 
building  season  and  is  depleting  existing 
mortgage  Insurance  authority. 

The  administration's  handling  of  the 
FHA  authorization  issue,  moreover,  has 
the  earmarks  of  stratet^y  to  short  circuit 
po.ssibillties  for  the  enactment  of  an  om- 
nibus housing  bill  to  include  .such  items 
as  extensions  of  public  housing  and  a 
long-ranne  urban-renewal  program.  On 
May  10  the  administration  advised  that 
FHA  authorization  would  last  through 
June  10.  Early  last  week  the  FHA  esti- 
mate was  revised  to  indicate  that  author- 
izations would  be  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  prompt  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171  increasing  FHA  In- 
surance authority  by  $4  billion  to  a  total 
of  S7  billion.  The  emergency  precludes 
the  further  deliberations  which  would  be 
required  on  an  omnibus  housing  bill  of 
which  this  lecislation  should  be  a  part. 
But  this  is  an  emergency  situation  to 
which  Congressional  attention  was  not 
directed  in  a  timely,  orderly  manner. 

As  a  result.  Congressional  action  this 
year  on  other  aspects  of  the  housing 
problem  is  not  likely.  Urban  renewal 
cannot  go  forward  on  a  short-term  basis. 
Cities  cannot  plan  that  way.  Without 
the  assurance  of  an  extended  PVderal 
program,  local  urban  renewal  develop- 
ment is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
enact  an  omnibus  bill  to  provide  general 
housing  betterment  and  establish  con- 
tinuity to  the  urban  renewal  program 
which  has  just  started  to  show  hope  for 
the  restoration  and  rebirth  of  our  cities. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  SpeaKer, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Ron  No.  821 
Abbltt  Aiihley  Baso,  N  H. 

Adair  A.shmore  Baumhart 

Alger  Auchlnclon  Belcher 

Andersen,  Bailey  Bentlej 

H   Carl  Barden  Bogfra 

Aiilutto  Barren  BolUug 
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a 

Boltoi) 

Orlffltha 

Morrla 

Bosch 

Orosa 

Moulder 

Brownaon 

Ouba«ff 

Multer 

Buckley 

Owlnn 

Neal 

Burdlck 

Hale 

O'Hara.  liinn. 

Byrne.  P». 

Halleck 

ONeill 

CanHeld 

Harden 

Osmers 

Carnahan 

Haya,  Ark 

Patterson 

Carngg 

Hays.  Ohio 

Philbin 

Chelf 

Healey 

Pillion 

Chlperfleld 

Henderson 

Powell 

Christopher 

Heaa 

Preston 

Clark 

HIU 

Prouiy 

Goad 

HiUtnga 

Radwan 

Collier 

Holtzman 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Cretella 

Horan 

Rlley 

Cunningham, 

Hosmer 

Roblson,  N.  Y. 

Iowa 

JaclcBou 

Rodiuo 

Curtis.  Mo 

James 

Rooney 

Dawson.  Ul. 

Jenklna 

Badlak 

Delaney 

Jennings 

Santangelo 

Dellay 

Jotianaen 

8t  George 

Dennlson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Saund 

Devereux 

Kean 

Bcherer 

Dies 

Kearney 

Scott,  N   C. 

DlKga 

Kearnb 

Scott.  Pa. 

Dixon 

Kelly.  N.Y. 

Selden 

Doll  inner 

Keogh 

Sheehan 

Donohue 

Kilbum 

Shelley 

Dooley 

Kitchln 

Sheppurd 

Dorn.  8.  C, 

Kluczjnskl 

Shuford 

Dowdy 

Krueger 

Siemlnakl 

Doyle 

Lafore 

Stkes 

Durham 

Ljindrum 

Slier 

Dwyer 

Lane 

smth.  Kans. 

Eberharter 

L.«tham 

Stafrgem 

Edmondaon 

Lennon 

Sullivaa 

Elliott 

Lesinskl 

Taylor 

Fallon 

McGovern 

Teller 

Farbsteln 

McOreRor 

Thompson.  La 

Kino 

Macdunald 

Thompson,  N    J 

Flynt 

Madden 

Tuck 

Fogarty 

Marshall 

Utt 

Porand 

Ma^on 

Vur^ell 

Frledcl 

Matthew*. 

Watts 

GarinaU 

May 

Wharton 

Gary 

Merrow 

Widnall 

Gavin 

Michel 

Williams.  N   Y. 

Gordon 

Miller.  Calif 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Granahan 

Miller.  Ma. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Green.  Pa. 

Moore 

Zelenko 

Gregory 

Moraiio 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  245  Members  have  ariswered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    217    OP 
THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   (Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  In 
its  24th-year  history,  the  FHA  program 
has  helped  millioris  of  families  to  buy 
homes.  Because  the  PHA  will  Insure  the 
lender  against  loss  on  home  loans,  pri- 
vate lenders  make  larger  loans,  for 
longer  terms,  under  this  program  than 
they  would  without  it.  This  means  lower 
downpayments  and  lower  monthly  pay- 
ments for  home  buyers.  It  means  that 
people  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
do  so  are  able  to  buy  homes  for  their 
families.  It  has  heli>ed  to  make  America 
a  Nation  of  homeowners. 

Since  the  FHA  program  \.  as  estab- 
lished in  1934.  it  has  Insured  over  $30 
billion  in  home  loans,  and  close  to  $50 
billion  in  loans  under  all  its  programs — 
including  multifamily  housing  and  prop- 
erty-improvement loans.  And  it  has 
done  this  without  costing  the  Govern- 
ment one  cent.  FHA's  income  over  the 
years,  mainly  from  premiums  it  charges 
for  insurance,  has  amounted  to  $1,460 
million.  Out  of  this  income,  losses  of 
$105  million  and  expenses  of  $510  million 


have  been  paid;  refunds  of  $80  million 
have  been  made  to  homeowners  on  their 
premium  payments;  and  a  balance  of 
$765  million  remains  available  to  pay 
claims  on  hand,  provide  reserves  for  fu- 
ture losses,  and  make  future  refunds. 

This  resolution,  therefore,  will  not  re- 
quire any  increase  in  Government  ex- 
penditures. This  is  a  self-supporting 
program.  No  appropriations  ai'e  re- 
quired. 

The  law  places  a  ceiling  of  approxi- 
mately $26  billion  on  the  amount  of  in- 
surance and  commitments  PHA  may 
have  outstanding  under  all  of  its  pro- 
grams except  home-improvement  loans 

and  military  housing.  FHA  activity  has 
increased  sharply  this  year,  and  this 
ceiling  has  already  been  reached.  It 
must  be  raised  to  prevent  a  sliarp  cut- 
back in  housing  starts  at  a  time  when 
the  housing  industry  is  making  a  recov- 
ery after  a  2 -year  slump.  This  is  an 
emergency  situation. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  very  short  notice  of  this  developing 
emergency.  When  the  administration 
on  May  10  submitted  to  the  Speaker  a 
proposed  resolution  for  a  $4  billion  in- 
crease, FHA  estimated  the  ceiling  would 
be  reached  by  June  10.  Some  10  days 
later  word  reached  the  committee  in- 
formally that  the  ceiling  would  be 
reached  by  late  May.  The  committee 
met  promptly  and  reported  out  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  $1  billion  increase. 
I  supported  this  resolution  because  of  the 
emergency  situation,  even  though  we  had 
not  been  able  to  hold  hearings.  I  felt 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  $1  bil- 
lion increase  could  be  enacted  quickly 
and  that  the  question  of  how  much  of 
an  increase  was  needed  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  should  be  left  for  more  care- 
ful determination  in  connection  with  the 
general  housing  bill. 

Now,  however,  the  Senate  has  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  providing 
for  a  $4  billion  increase,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  quickest  way  to  keep  FHA 
in  business  will  be  to  accept  the  Senate 
resolution.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McDonoughI. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr,  speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  timely.  It  is  very  urgent  and 
very  much  needed  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  demands  for  homes,  applications 
for  which  are  now  being  processed 
through  the  ofiBces  of  the  FHA  through- 
out the  Nation.  Let  me  read  the  follow- 
ing general  statement  from  the  commit- 
tee report : 

General  Statement 

This  Joint  resolution  would  amend  section 
217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in  order  to 
Increase  by  $4  billion  the  mortgage  insurance 
authorization  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Section  217  contains  the 
mortgage  insurance  authorization  for  all  FHA 
programa,  except  the  title  I  home  repair  and 
ImproTement  program  and  the  title  VIII  mili- 
tary housing  program.  At  the  present  rate 
of  use,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  that  available  authoriza- 
tion for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  mid-June  1968.  At  the  same  rate 
of  use.  $4  billion  in  additional  authorization 

win  be  sufficient  to  enable   new  FHA  mort- 
gage activity  to  continue  tbrough  the  fiscal 


year  1959.  Adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution 
will  supply  the  authorization  needed  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  favorably  reported 
on  the  Joint  resolution. 

Section  217  now  authorizes  FHA  to  issue 
insurance  until  the  aggregate  amount  out- 
standing equals  the  sum  of  (a)  the  out- 
standing principal  balances,  as  of  July  1. 
1956.  of  all  insured  mortgages  (as  estimated 
by  the  Commlseloner  based  on  scheduled 
amortization  payments  without  taking  iiito 
account  prepayments  or  delinquencies),  (b) 
the  principal  amount  of  all  outstanding  com- 
mitments to  insure  on  that  date,  and  (c)  $3 
billion.  The  sum  of  these  three  categories  is 
approximately  $25,784  million,  which  is  avail- 
able as  a  revolving  insurance  authorization. 

Since  July  1,  1956.  when  the  last  Incre- 
ment of  $3  billion  was  added  to  FHA's  au- 
thorization, the  rate  of  vise  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately $113  million  a  month.  The  rate 
of  use  has  varied  widely  from  month  to 
month.  For  example,  during  some  of  the 
months  In  late  1956  and  early  1957.  mort- 
gage terminations  and  repayments  were 
greater  than  the  total  of  new  commitments, 
resulting  in  a  net  increase  in  the  amount 
available  for  Insurance  purposes.  This  ex- 
cess of  inflow  over  outflow  is  a  minus  figure. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year, 
however,  the  rate  of  use  has  been  at  the  high 
level  of  $297  million  per  month,  and  for 
April,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are 
available,  the  FHA  estimated  a  net  use  of  in- 
svirance  authorization  of  $432  million.  This 
Increased  rate  of  use  resulted  from  an  in- 
crease in  applications  for  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance. The  most  recent  figures  show  that 
for  the  month  of  April  1958,  the  FHA  has 
received  applications  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  this  authority  covering  79,000  units,  of 
which  32,000  represented  new  construction 
and  47,000  represented  existing  construction. 
A  substantial  portion  of  this  increase  in  ac- 
tivity can  be  attributed  to  the  stimulation 
of  residential  construction  by  the  1958 
Emergency  Housing  Act  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  April  1,  1958. 

The  committee  is  especially  Interested  in 
avoiding  any  interruption  in  FHA  processing 
and  underwriting,  particularly  in  a  tUne  of 
recession  such  as  the  present.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McVey]. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supp>ort  of  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
badly  needed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  is  hand- 
icapped in  the  performance  of  his  work 
unless  this  legislation  is  passed.  I  think 
home  construction  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  our  economy  today  and  should 
be  encouraged.  I  urge  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  be  a  most  effective 
measure  to  stimulate  employment.  It  is 
going  to  mean  additional  work  for  car- 
penters, painters,  plumbers,  electricians, 
bricklayers,  and  all  other  workers  who 
participate  in  the  building  trades.  I 
think  it  is  urgent  that  this  legislation 
be  passed  today. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Should  like  to  note,  with  approval.  House 
adoption  today  of  a  measure  designed 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  in 
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order  to  Increase  by  $4  billion  the  mort- 
gage insurance  authorization  for  all  FHA 
programs,  except  the  title  I  home  repair 
and  improvement  program  and  tlie  title 
VIII  military  housing  program. 

Although  this  legislation  deals  solely 
with  Federal  Housing  Administration 
programs,  and  has  but  an  indirect  ef- 
fect on  the  problems  connected  with 
general  housing,  any  interruption  in  the 
FHA  processing  and  underwriting  pro- 
cedures would,  I  think  have  an  adverse 
economic  effect,  especially  during  this 
period  of  recession.  House  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  171  should  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  such  an  interrup- 
tion by  granting  the  FHA  $4  billion  in 
additional  authorization  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  new  FHA  mort- 
gage activity  to  continue  through  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

The  beneficial  economic  effects  to  be 
derived  from  this  legislation,  and  the 
emergency  Housing  Act.  signed  into  law 
on  April  1.  1958.  are  set  forth  quite 
clearly.  I  thinlc,  in  a  committee  report 
describing  the  measure: 

since  the  bej^lnnlng  of  this  calendar 
year  •  •  •  the  rate  of  use  has  been  at  the 
high  level  of  $.97  million  per  month,  and 
for  April,  the  latest  month  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  VH\  estimated  a  net  use 
of  Insurance  authorization  of  $132  million. 
This  Increased  rate  of  use  resulted  from  an 
increase  in  applications  for  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance.  The  most  recent  fl'^ures  show 
that  for  the  month  of  April  1958  the  FHA 
has  received  applications  for  mortgage  in- 
surance under  this  authority  covering  79.000 
units,  of  which  32.000  represented  new  con- 
struction and  47.000  represented  existing 
construction.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
Increase  In  activity  can  be  attributed  to  the 
stimulation  of  residential  construction  by 
the  1958  Emergency  Housing  Act  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  April  1,  1058. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  i-ules  and  pass  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  iniles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

House  Resolution  583  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GEI'JERAL  lEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  lo 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  their 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  FORT  PEMBER- 
TON   NATIONAL   MONUMENT 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  (H  R. 
7466  >  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Fort  Pemberton  National  Monu- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  estab- 
lish  Fort  Pemberton.  Lellore   County.  Miss., 


as  a  permanent  place  of  historical  Interest 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise  such  real 
property,  not  exceeding  2  acres,  on  the  site 
of  Fort  Pemberton.  Miss.,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to   carry  out   the   purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
erect,  on  the  real  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  act.  an  appropri- 
ate monument  to  mark  Fort  Pemberton. 
Miss  ,  as  the  place  where  the  Union  Yazoo 
Pass  Expedition  was  turned  back  by  Con- 
federate forces  on  March  11,  1863. 

Sec.  3  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  act  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  thereon  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  facihty  of  the 
Vicksburg  National  Historical  Park  which 
shall  be  administered  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  historical,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  I  After  a  pause.]  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  tliereof  •  the 
rules  were  siispendcd  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estabh.shment 
of  a  facility  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
HLstorical  Park." 

Mr.  ALBERT  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PLANS  FOR  THE  PEACEFUL 
EXPLORATION   OF  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  nales  and  pass  the 
resolution — House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 332. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  man  Is  standing  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  era  of  space  exploration;  and 

Whereas  It  l.s  the  devout  wl.sh  of  all  peoples 
everywhere.  In  every  nation,  in  every  environ- 
ment, that  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
shall  be  by  peaceful  means  and  shall  be  dedi- 
cated to  peaceful  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and 
a.s  a  peoplo  f.^vors  the  peaceful  8<-)lutlon  of 
all  international  problems:  Now,  Uierefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hou.te  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  believes  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  Join  in  the  establishment 
of  plans  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space,  should  ban  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
military  aggrandizement,  and  should  en- 
deavor to  broaden  man's  knowledge  of  space 
with  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  g(K>d  of 
all  mankind  rather  than  for  the  btueflt  of 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

That  it  is  tlie  sense  of  the  Congress: 

That  the  United  States  shf)Uld  strive, 
through  the  United  Nations  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  most  approprl;ite.  for  an 
International  agreement  banning  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  military  purposes; 

That  the  United  States  should  seek 
through  the  United  Nations  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  most  appropriate  an  inter- 
national agreement  providing  for  Joint  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  and  establishing  a 
method  by  which  disputes  which  arise  in  the 
future  in  relation  to  outer  space  will  be 
solved  by  legal,  peaceful  methods,  rather 
than  by  resort  to  violence; 

That  the  United  States  should  press  for  an 
International  agreemenr  providing  for  Joint 
cooperation  in  the  advancement  of  scientific 


developments  which  c»n  be  expected  to  fJow 
from  the  exploration  of  outer  space,  such  as 
the  improvement  of  commuii'.oatlonB,  the 
betterment  of  weather  forecasting,  and  other 
benefit."?;  and 

Tiiat    the    Congress    respectfully    requests 
the  President  tn  elTectuale  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  objecli\cs  set  forth  in  thU  resolu-'' 
tlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  / 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mc^pcaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  tlie  lionor  to  introduce  In 
this  House  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcs-^inT  the  belief  of  the  Compress  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  join  in 
the  establishment  of  plans  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  outer  space.  This 
resolution  represents  the  unanimoua 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  A.slronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration. I  introduced  It  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  each  mem- 
ber is  just  as  much  an  author  of  this 
resolutions  as  I  am.  The  resolution  pro- 
poses we  should  ban  the  use  of  outer 
space  for  militao*  aggrandizement,  itnd 
should  endeavor  to  broaden  man's  knowl- 
edge of  .<:pace  for  the  purpce  of  advanc- 
ing tlie  good  of  all  mankind  rather  tlian 
for  the  benefit  of  one  nation  or  group  of 
nations.  The  resolution  further  ex- 
pres.ses  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  strive,  through 
the  United  Nations  or  such  other  means 
as  may  best  be  appropriate,  for  Interna- 
tional agreements  de  ipned  to  accom- 
plish the.se  purposes.  The  re.solution  re- 
quests the  President  to  effectuate  in 
every  way  pos.sible  the  objectives  therein 
set  forth 

This  measure.  House  Concurrent  Rc-^o- 
lution  332.  has  now  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.    As  the  committee's  report  states: 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  the 
Con;.rres8  and  the  American  people,  recogniz- 
ing the  significance  of  the  developments 
which  are  occurrmg  In  the  exploration  of 
outer  space,  are  determined  to  en.sure  that 
outer  space  U  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind  rather  than  for  military  pur- 
poses and  narrow  nationalistic  motives.  The 
resolution  indicates  the  pfjsltlon  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  fundamental  Iscues  of  foreign 
policy  which  are  Involved. 

I  camiot  overemphasize  tlie  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  this  resolution. 
Man  stands  once  aj;ain  at  a  cros.sroads  in 
history.  Humanity  is  burdened  with  a 
fearful  choice  between  alternatives — the 
use  of  outer  space  for  peace  or  for  war, 
its  use  for  mans  benefit  or  for  destruc- 
tion. Tlie  wrong  choice  may  seal  man's 
fate.  We  must  ensure  that  the  nations 
of  the  w  orld  make  the  riglit  choice. 

In  this  last  fateful  year  we  have  been 
privileged  to  witness  man's  first  faltering 
steps  from  his  cradle,  earth.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  all  live  to  see  these  faltering 
steps  become  giant  .strides  as  man  jour- 
neys far  into  the  starlit  co.smic  spaces  in 
the    exploration    of    the    unknown    and 


toward  the  promise  of  new  worlds  and 
new  knowledge. 

The  great  potential  benefits  to  all  man- 
kind that  may  result  from  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  are  almost  within 
man's  grasp.  They  are  certain  to  include 
the  achievement  of  vast  strides  forward 
in  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
universe.  Practical  applications  of  all 
varieties  can  be  expected  to  flow  qtiickly 
from  this  new  knowledge.  Our  lives  are 
certain  to  be  benefited  profoundly  by 
gains  thus  made  possible  in  almost  every 
area  of  science  and  technology.  Ulti- 
mately, new  resources,  habitable  worlds, 
and,  perhaps,  even  other  intelligent  forms 
of  life  may  be  discovered. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  man's 
forthcoming  exploration  of  space  solely 
in  terms  of  such  technological  benefits; 
its  scoF>e  and  meaning  for  man  and  his 
development  far  transcends  such  calcu- 
lation. Not  least  among  the  possibihties 
of  this  great  adventure  is  the  i>otentiality 
of  a  reemphasis  in  men's  hearts  of  the 
common  links  that  bind  the  members  of 
the  human  race  together  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strengthened  sense  of  com- 
munity of  Interest  which  quite  tran- 
scends national  boundaries.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  such  a  development  lies 
our  strongest  hope  of  world  peace  and 
the  security  neces-sary  to  live  in  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  And,  most  of  all. 
in  this  voyage  of  discovery  we  may 
achieve  our  most  profound  revelation  of 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  nature  and 
the  loving  handiwork  of  God.  This  is 
the  heritage  and  the  promise  which  it 
is  our  resp>onsibility  to  pass  on  in  all 
their  splendor  to  our  children  and  gen- 
erations yet  unlx)rn. 

But,  just  as  it  is  within  man's  power 
to  achieve  this  dream,  it  Is  within  his 
r>ower  to  destroy  it.  In  the  absence  of 
strong  leadership,  the  resources,  talents, 
and  energies  available  for  the  peaceful 
exploration  and  development  of  outer 
space  may  be  spent  upon  competitive  and 
wasteful  national  rivalries  Instead  of  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  rapid  and  efficient 
realization  of  common  benefits.  The 
golden  dream  of  hope  could  be  turned 
quickly  into  a  black  cloud  of  terror  by 
the  usurpation  of  outer  space  as  an  arena 
of  violence  and  the  utilization  of  the  in- 
struments of  peaceful  exploration  as 
weapons  of  fearful  war.  Attempts  to 
project  nationalistic  rivalries  beyond  the 
earth's  boundaries  cannot  but  lead  to  a 
I>erp>etuation  of  existing  world  tensions 
and  the  increased  likelihood  of  war.  The 
grave  responsibility  upon  all  of  us  to 
prevent  such  developments  needs  no 
emphasis. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  there  been  so  clear 
an  opportimlty  for  decisive  leadership 
by  our  great  country  in  establishing  a 
world  In  which  our  children  can  live  in 
peace  and  plenty.  "While  the  future  Is 
still  in  the  balance,  our  country  must 
cast  the  weight  of  its  great  Influence  and 
leadership  firmly  on  the  side  of  peaceful 
international  cooperation,  and  away 
from  the  side  of  competitive  nationalism 
with  slU  of  its  dangers.  We  must  pro- 
claim our  strong  determination  that  the 
exploration  and  development  of  space 
must  be  inherently  an  international  ef- 


fort pursued  by  peaceful  means  and 
dedicated  to  i>eaceful  purposes.  We  must 
seek  to  provide  that  the  common  re- 
sources and  energies  of  the  world  com- 
munity will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  through  the  institution  of 
cooperation.  By  such  means  we  may  en- 
sure that  the  military  use  of  outer  space 
will  be  effectively  prohibited  and  that 
the  benefits  of  outer  space  for  all  man- 
kind be  most  quickly  achieved.  In  so 
doing  we  may  hope  to  develop  among 
nations  that  exp>erience  and  trust  and 
that  machinery  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  can  alone  ensure  the  survival 
and  continuing  growth  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  resolution 
now  before  this  House  will  demonstrate 
clearly  to  the  world  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  with  force- 
fulness  and  maturity  the  crisis  of  our 
times.  It  can  help  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility for  providing  leadership  in  the 
search  for  new  solutions  of  conmion 
problems.  Most  important,  it  can  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  that  bright 
promise  which  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  space  holds  for  man's 
future.  We  must  not  fail  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  this  opp)ortimity. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  McDoNOUGH  1 . 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  332. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Outer  Space  Exploration, 
I  have  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  testimony  of  a  very  imposing  list 
of  scientific  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  space  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  of  serving  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  genial,  sympathetic,  and  under- 
standing chairman  of  the  House  select 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCORMACK ].  He  is  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  and  it  is  defi- 
nitely in  line  with  the  expressed  views 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Committee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  The 
prevailing  thought  is  that  space  should 
be  used  for  peacetime  purposes  rather 
than  military  purposes. 

Let  me  read  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  resolution : 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  recogniz- 
ing the  significance  of  the  developments 
which  are  occurring  In  the  exploration  of 
outer  space,  are  determined  to  Insure  that 
outer  space  Is  to  be  used  for  the  t>eneflt  of 
all  mankind  rather  than  for  military  pur- 
poses and  narrow  nationalistic  motives.  The 
resolution  Indicates  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  fundamental  issues  of  foreign 
policy  which  are  Involved. 

The  resolution  requests  the  President  to 
enter  Into  International  agreements  concern- 
ing the  Joint  exploration  of  outer  space,  the 
advancement  of  scientific  development  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  outer 
space  for  military  purposes. 

In  advocating  agreements  calling  for  Joint 
action  by  nations  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space,  for  the  advancement  and  ap- 
pUcatlou  of  related  scientific  developments, 


for  the  establishment  of  procedures  for  re- 
solving any  issues  which  may  arise,  and  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  outer 
space,  the  Congress  Indicates  that  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  proceed  either  through  the 
United  Nations  or  through  negotiations  with 
a  more  limited  group  of  countries  active  in 
the  field  of  space  exploration. 

The  resolution  declares  the  suppwrt  of 
the  Congress  lor  the  prohibition  fit  the  use 
of  outer  space  for  military  purposes.  It  Is 
recognized  that  such  a  prohibition  would 
deny  the  use  by  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  natlorxs  of  certain  types  of  missiles 
now  In  process  of  development.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, understood  that  the  United  States  will 
not  enter  Into  any  agreement  banning  the 
use  of  outer  space  for  military  pi^pM^ses  until 
Joint  studies  for  the  development  of  effec- 
tive control  procedures  for  the  control  of 
missiles  have  been  completed  and  agree- 
ments establishing  reliable  controls  have 
been  negotiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  coming  into 
a  new  area  of  scientific  investigation; 
we  are  venturing  into  the  unknown  in 
many  instances.  We  are,  and  have  rea- 
son to  be,  concerned  about  the  advances 
made  by  the  Russian  Government  in  the 
scientific  exploration  of  space;  and,  since 
outer  space  is  usable  at  the  present  time 
for  purposes  of  investigation  through 
satellites  that  have  been  released  and 
can  be  used  for  military  reconnaisance 
purposes  it  seems  very  opportune  and 
proper  that  the  United  States  express 
its  sentiments  through  the  Congress 
that  we  are  seeking  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation  that  outer 
space  shall  be  used  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses only  and  for  the  scientific  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  rather  than  for 
his  destruction. 

It  is  a  very  vital  resolution  and  I 
recommend  its  approval.  I  know  of  no 
serious  opE>osition  to  the  resolution,  but 
if  there  are  any  objections  they  should 
be  raised  and  resolved  here. 

I  trust  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  who  has 
worked  most  diligently  and  capably  and 
brilliantly  and  produced  vast  results  in 
handling  of  the  affairs  of  this  committee 
and  bringing  legislation  before  us,  plus 
this  present  resolution  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration.  He 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  and  we  all 
commend  him  and  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislatively  I  have  spe- 
cialized to  a  large  extent  in  military  leg- 
islation during  my  service  in  Congress, 
first  as  a  member  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  then  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  given  much  time  and  ef- 
fort and  energy  to  the  matter  of  devel- 
oping the  strength  of  this  Nation  for 
one  purpose — that  purpose  is  to  main- 
tain peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  world. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  vast  developments 
in  the  field  of  outer  space.  In  recent 
years  we  have  developed  weapons  hke 
poison  gas  in  World  War  I,  atomic  ener- 
gy in  World  War  11,  bacteriological  war- 
fare not  used  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict,   and   other   forms   of   destruction 
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usable  In  war  which  shock  the  con- 
science of  mankind  and  make  war  even 
more  ghastly. 

These  developments  have  reached  the 
point  where  demand  has  come  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  circumscribe  the 
use  of  certain  ghastly  weapons  and  cer- 
tain ghastly  means  of  destruction.  As  we 
enter  the  field  of  outer  space,  we  can 
either  add  to  the  terror  and  to  the  trage- 
dy of  living  in  this  generation  by  devot- 
ing this  development  largely  to  military 
purposes  or  we  may  proclaim  that  outer 
space  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  mankind — for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  for  secuiity  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

This  latter  is  the  very  purpose  of  this 
resolution  before  us  today.  It  is  to  in- 
vite other  nations  who  are  delving  deep- 
ly into  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science 
to  Join  with  us  in  dedicating  outer  space 
to  peaceful  pursuits  rather  than  to  use 
it  in  the  furtherance  of  waging  war  and 
of  placing  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ples of  tlie  nations  of  the  world.  This  is 
an  important  resolution.  It  puts  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  leadership 
in  this  respect  and  it  calls  upon  other 
nations  who  believe  that  there  are  pos- 
sibilities for  peace  on  this  globe  to  join 
with  us  in  dedicating  at  least  outer 
space  to  peaceful  means  and  peaceful 
pui'suits  at  this  time.  I  sincerely  trust, 
in  fact,  devoutly  I  hope  that  leaders, 
whether  they  be  dictators  or  not.  across 
tlie  seas  may  seize  upon  this  opportunity 
of  joining  our  leadership  in  dedicating 
outer  space  to  peace  and  declaring  it 
shall  be  off  limits  for  war  and  military 
endeavors. 

Mr.  AREND3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating!. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  provides  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  civilian  space 
agency  bill  we  are  also  considering  to- 
day. It  puts  Congress  squarely  on  rec- 
ord behind  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  other  leaders  who  have  ad- 
vocated saving  space  for  peace.  It  per- 
mits Congress  to  express  emphatically 
the  dedication  of  the  American  people  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  It  deserves  over- 
whelming support. 

The  resolution  before  us  parallels  ra- 
ther closely  one  that  I  introduced  on 
February  10  of  this  year.  It  would 
simply  and  concretely  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  space  should  be  out  of 
bounds  for  military  uses  and  that  it 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind  by  joint  effort.  This  reso- 
lution has  the  backing  of  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  echoes  the  sentiment  of 
leaders  all  over  the  world,  including  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Ambassador  of  New  Zealand. 

Man's  headlong  rush  into  the  reaches 
of  outer  space,  the  miraculous  strides 
which  are  being  made  in  tapping  the 
wonders  of  that  region,  and  the  terrible 
militai-y  potential  of  space — all  form  the 
backdrop  for  this  resolution.  In  a  few 
Ehort  years,  literally,  we  have  come  from 
the  atomic  age  to  the  threshold  of  the 
space  age.  Almost  overnight,  our  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  universe 


has  increased  tremendously.  And  at  the 
same  time,  man's  ability  to  destroy  man 
has  also  leaped  forward. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  House 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  potentialities 
and  dangers  Inherent  in  man's  conquest 
of  space.  This  knowledge  has  steeled  me 
in  the  belief  that  we  must  move  rapidly 
and  decisively  if  we  are  to  prevent  outer 
space  from  bee  >mmg  a  battleground  of 
confiicting  national  interests  and  mili- 
tary aggrandizement. 

The  need  for  nipping  In  the  bud  any 
effort  to  turn  space  into  an  area  for 
military  u.'^e  cannot  be  doubted.  The  les- 
son of  history  bears  study  on  this  point. 
All  too  often,  down  through  the  pa^^es  of 
history,  great  scientific  and  techno- 
logical breakthroughs,  and  advances  on 
land  and  sea.  have  led  to  military  rather 
than  peaceful  exploitation.  I  would  hope 
man  has  learned  his  lesson  and  that  this 
newest  conquest  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe  will  Ik-  employed  for  peace  and 
progress  rather  than  war  and  destruc- 
tion. 

But  if  we  are  to  save  space  for  peace, 
we  must  move  rapidly.  We  must  take 
the  lead  before  nations  gain  vested  in- 
terest footholds  in  the  outer  regions  and 
before  jurisdi<tional  and  conflicting 
claims  ari.se.  The  failure  of  the  recent 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  law  of  the 
high  seas  to  rrach  agreement  on  rules 
and  jurisdictional  limits  should  be  a  les- 
son to  all  nations  that  once  governments 
are  caught  in  the  vice  of  fixed  interests 
and  long-term  procedures,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  reach  any  common  ground 
of  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stand  of  the  United 
States  on  the  development  of  outer  space 
could  well  be  i  basic  first  step  toward 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Passage  of  this 
measure  will  demonstrate  anew  that 
America  will  contmue  to  lead  the  way 
along  the  pathways  to  peace.  It  can  act 
as  clarion  call  to  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  with  us  in  the  crusade  for 
peace  in  space. 

This  resolution  will  show  the  world 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
flexing  its  military  mu.scles  in  the 
heavens  if  the  other  nations  will  join 
with  us  in  peaceful  pursuits  there.  In 
concert  with  the  civilian  space  agency 
bill,  passage  of  this  resolution  will  dem- 
onstrate to  all  the  world  our  fervent  and 
unrelenting  desire  for  peace  on  earth. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Ha.skell1. 

Mr  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lise  in 
.support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
332.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  most  of 
our  early  advances  in  space  exploration 
will  have  militiry  application,  I  think  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  join 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space.  The 
knowledge  of  space  will  be  broadened  day 


by  day  as  man  explores  these  hitherto  un- 
charted areas. 

From  this  knowledge  will  come  bene- 
fits to  all  mankind,  not  just  to  one  par- 
ticular nation  or  another.  As  was  the 
case  in  the  atoms  for  peace,  we  have 
the  opp<:)rtunity  to  show  the  world  that 
any  advances  we  make  in  space  will  be 
aimed  toward  peace.  This  resolution  and 
the  bill  establishing  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  both 
contain  quite  clearly  lanr,ua.;e  that 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  our  efforts 
will  be  directed  toward  bettermg  man's 
existence  on  earth. 

I  concur  most  heartily  in  this  resolu- 
tion and  uvv.e  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  Mc^ORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  I. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  th?  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  unanimously 
reported  this  resolution,  and  I  want  to 
indicate  that  I  personally  endorse  it 
wholeheartedly.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl.  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration, for  recognizing  the  importance 
of  th.e  issues  dealt  with  by  this  resolution 
and  for  his  zeal  in  bringing  it  forward 
fco  promptly. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that 
Congress  reach  decisions  on  the  major 
foreinn  policy  i.ssues  relatinE  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  and  that,  hav- 
ing reached  decisions  on  these  issues,  we 
will  make  a  contribution  to  our  own 
.security  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
letting  the  world  know  what  these  de- 
cisions are. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  en- 
largement of  our  scientific  knowledge 
which  will  result  from  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  can  confer  great  benefits 
on  mankind.  The  advances  in  weather 
forecasting  which  should  result  have 
been  emphasized,  and  there  has  l)een 
di.scussion  of  the  improvement  in  com- 
munications which  may  be  brought 
about  by  new  developments  in  this  field. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  areas  in 
which  we  may  expect  great  advantages 
to  emerce.  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
anticipate  what  these  may  be. 

It  is  nece.ssary  to  face  the  fact  also, 
however,  that  the  exploitation  of  outer 
space  for  military  purpo-ses  constitutes 
not  only  a  major  threat  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation  but  that  the  future  of 
civilization  Itself  is  endangered. 

If  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
outer  space  develops  along  selfl.«!h  na- 
tionalistic lines,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  must  inevitably  t)e  di.scouraging. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  time  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  take  action 
to  a.ssure  that  such  exploration  and 
utilization  of  outer  space  will  be  jointly 
controlled  in  the  Interest  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

This  re."?olution  makes  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
join  in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space  and  In  the  advancement  of  science 
as  the  result  of  such  exploration.  It  In- 
dicates   also    that    the    United    States 
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should  seek  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
other  nations  for  the  t«tablishment  of 
procedures  for  resolving  any  issues  which 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  explora- 
tions. It  also  puts  the  United  States  on 
record  as  favoring  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  outer  space  for  rr.ilitary  purposes. 

This  is  a  very  important  step  for  the 
United  States  to  take  It  should  be 
pKJinted  out.  however.  Uiat  although  the 
United  States  w  holeheai  tedly  and  with- 
out reservation  is  ready  to  enter  into 
agreements  prohibiting  che  use  of  outer 
space  for  military  purp<«es,  we  have  no 
intention  of  making  any  such  commit- 
ment until  effective  coi.trol  procedures 
for  missiles  have  been  developed  and 
agreements  establishing  reliable  control 
systems  have  been  negotiated  and  put 
into  operation. 

There  is  no  action  which  the  United 
States  alone  can  take  to  assure  that  the 
future  exploration  and  u,  e  of  outer  space 
will  be  in  the  interest  o:  mankind  gen- 
erally and  for  peaceful  p  irposes.  Unless 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  will- 
ing to  follow  such  a  course,  we  will  in- 
evitably fall  short  of  our  objective. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  go  on  reco-d  as  to  how  it 
stands  on  these  most  fundamental  issues 
in  the  hope  that  the  leaders  of  all  na- 
tions may  know  what  our  position  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   (Mr.  Burleson). 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  are  at  times  i  iclined  to  give 
less  cognizance  to  this  lype  of  Resolu- 
tion than  to  some  other  matters  which 
have  the  force  of  law.  Tiiis  is  a  measure 
which  to  me  has  great  significance.  I 
think  that  in  the  years  lo  come  we  will 
find  that  the  decision  rej  resented  in  this 
measure  will  compare  to  other  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  complex  problems 
which  have  made  our  history  rich  and 
our  country  great.  It  represents  vision 
and  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  world. 

As  I  told  our  disting  iishcd  majority 
leader  when  he  was  bef  )re  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Comm^itte<  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs considering  this  matter.  I  thought 
of  his  being  another  one  of  those  states- 
men produced  by  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts,  when  th(  y  had  the  vision 
to  construct  and  compound  the  great 
reasoning  behind  what  is  now  the  law 
and  order  of  our  great  country.  So  I 
think  of  his  having  co:iceived  and  en- 
visioned this  proposition  in  this  time  of 
many  imponderables  which  are  round 
about  us  by  reason  of  the  great  advances 
in  the  exploration  of  .'pace. 

He  pro[K>ses  that  ouier  space  should 
be  controlled  by  peaci-ful  means  and 
dedicated  to  peaceful  pirposes.  By  rea- 
son of  rapid  and  breathtaking  scientific 
advances  we  must  think  in  these  terms 
and  it  is  best  to  seek  v/hat  is  proposed 
in  this  resolution  while  time  still  permits 
sanity. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  just 
said  to  you.  we  were  indeed  glad  to  take 
the  recommendations  oi  the  select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration and  to  producf!  this  concurrent 
resolution.    I  feel  that  it  has  great  sig- 


nificance at  the  present  time  and  will 
prove  more  so  as  time  goes  by. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  serving  with  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack],  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  20th  century 
we  have  undergone  the  industrial  and 
atomic  ages  and  now  we  are  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  space  age.  Before  crossing 
this  threshold  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  in  a  desperate  race  for  control 
of  man's  mind. 

This  race  started  following  the  close 
of  World  War  n.  In  1949  we  created 
NATO  and  at  this  time  we  had  an  atomic 
monopoly.  This  monopoly  was  safe  with 
us. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  Ru.ssia  exploded  an 
atomic  bomb  and  in  1953  succeeded  in 
detonating  a  hydrogen  bomb.  On  Oc- 
tober 4  of  last  year  we  were  shocked 
out  of  our  complacency  by  Sputnik  I. 
This  satellite  was  launched  with  a  mili- 
tary rocket.  The  missile  race  is  now  on 
and  top  priority  is  being  given  to  ballis- 
tic missiles.  This  is  the  weapon  that 
can  bring  about  almost  complete  de- 
struction of  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  satelhte  has  changed  our  foreign 
p>oUcy.  No  longer  can  we  rely  entirely 
upon  national  wealth,  productive  capac- 
ity, and  physical  strength.  The  unsolved 
secrets  of  intermediate  and  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  are  probably 
fewer  that  we  are  led  to  believe.  This 
weapon  when  armed  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head can  destroy  our  country  and  the 
same  applies  to  Russia. 

The  cold  war  continues  unabated. 
We  certainly  are  not  seeking  war  or  any- 
thing that  would  cause  us  to  be  pushed 
into  a  shooting  war. 

Outer  space  exploration  should  be  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  not  for  increas- 
ing military  strength.  Our  missile  and 
outer  space  programs  bring  home  the 
realization  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  now  to  bring  about  disarmament. 

The  conquering  of  outer  space  should 
be  for  peaceful  purposes  and  by  peace- 
ful means.  The  nations  of  the  world 
should  join  in  the  establishment  of  plans 
for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
through  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion to  obtain  international  agreements 
banning  the  use  of  outer  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  is  essential  that  we 
continue  our  efforts  along  this  line  until 
our  objectives  are  accomplished. 

Until  we  bring  about  peaceful  use  of 
missiles  and  outer  space  exploration  pro- 
grams we  must  maintain  our  military 
parity  with  Russia.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  reexamine  our  whole 
educational  system.  Our  educational  re- 
quirements must  meet  the  present  day 
needs  for  leadership  in  the  field  of 
science.  We  must  reward  intelligence 
and  learning  and  restore  some  of  the  at- 
titudes of  our  Founding  Fathers.  We 
must  not  be  pessimistic  or  submit  to  fear. 

We  are  in  need  today  of  intelligent 
realism  and  while  seeking  peace  we  must 


continue  to  stand  firm  in  all  of  our  ne- 
gotiations and  meetings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  be  prepared  to  confer 
and  to  negotiate  and  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities of  peace  without  appeasement. 

Our  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration  recommends  passage 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  332  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  member  votes 
to  adopt  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  while  I  introduce  the  pending 
resolution,  it  was  upon  the  unanimous 
request  and  vote  of  all  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration,  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  just  as  much  an  au- 
thor of  the  resolution  as  I  am.  I  would 
like  also  for  myself  and  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  and  also  especially  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson]  for  the 
very  prompt  manner  in  which  they  called 
and  conducted  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution  which  could  be 
of  far  reaching  importance  if  it  is  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  State  and. 
generally,  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reaflarm  my  own  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution. But,  further  I  would  like  to  say 
as  one  Member  of  the  minority,  it  has 
been  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  work  with  the  gentlemen  of  this  Se- 
lect Committee  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  masterful  job  in 
charting  a  new  course  on  a  subject  which 
although  at  the  moment  is  somewhat  un- 
known, in  time  will  certainly  be  the 
blueprint  not  only  for  progress  in  the 
United  States  of  America  but  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  as  a  whole.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  an  exceptionally 
good  job  on  this  resolution,  and  further 
has  done  an  admirable  job  in  reference 
to  the  bill  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  committee  vei-y  shortly.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  staff  who  have  willingly  and 
constructively  aided  me  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Select  Committee.  It  has 
been  a  fine  experience  to  be  a  part  of  this 
group.  Again  may  I  express  my  ad- 
miration to  the  committee's  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
Record  show  at  this  point  it  was  passed 
unanimously? 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tsk  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
OUTER   SPACE   ACT  OP   1958 

Mr,  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  577) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Vnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H. 
K.  12575)  to  provide  for  research  Into  prob- 
lems of  flight  within  and  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
6-mtnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
Bliall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
•without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 
at  the  conclusion  of  \v  hich  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Allen]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  577 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
12575,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  space 
program.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

Following  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration,  the  pressing  need  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  development  in  aeronautical  and 
space  sciences  became  more  than  ever 
apparent.  To  accomplish  this,  the  bill 
establishes  a  new  civilian  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  agency  will 
be  headed  by  a  civilian  administrator, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  authority  and  duties  of  the  adminis- 
trator are  fully  outlined  in  the  bill. 

An  Advisory  Committee  to  be  compo.sed 
of  17  members  is  established.  The 
Pre.sident  is  to  appoint  9  members  from 
Government  departments  and  agencies, 
v.ith  at  least  3  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  other  8  members  are 
to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
achievement  in  science,  engineering,  and 
technology.  In  order  to  coordinate  and 
have  full  cooperation  with  the  military 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiission,  a 
Military     Liaison     Committee     and     an 


Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Committee  are 
established. 

As  the  nucleuf:  of  the  new  agency  pro- 
vision is  made  to  transfer  the  present 
functions  of  the  National  Advi.sory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  as  well  as  its 
property,  personnel,  funds,  and  records 
to  the  NASA.  In  addition,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized,  for  a  period  of  5 
years  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  to 
transfer  from  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  \Mth  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  head  and  approval  of  the 
President,  any  functions  which  relate 
primarily  to  aeronautics  or  outer  space. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
favorably  on  May  29  Hou.-^e  Resolution 
580,  to  establish  a  standing  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Title  IV 
of  H.  R.  12575  establishes  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  and  Outer  Space 
to  be  composed  of  9  Senators  and  9  Rep- 
resentatives. Since  it  Is  proposed  to  have 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Hou.«ie.  a 
motion  to  strike  title  IV  of  the  bill  will 
be  offered. 

In  order  to  advantnfroou'^ly  utilize  all 
our  resources  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  have  immediately  a 
properly  developed  and  .sound  program 
of  research  and  development  in  the  fields 
of  aeronautics  find  astronautics.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  577  so 
the  nou«e  may  proceed  to  the  considr>ra- 
tion  of  this  proposed  program. 

Mr.  ALLF.N  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKrR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MrCOn^TACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  .State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H  R.  12575 »  to  provide 
for  research  into  problems  of  flight 
within  and  outside  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  IL-^elf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.  R.  12575,  with 
Mr.  Celler  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Mc- 
CoRMACK  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Abends]   will  be  recognized  for  1   hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts    (Mr.   McCoRMArKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
Hou.se  today  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  that  has  ever  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  is  a  bill  establish- 
ing an  agency,  the  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  will  have  facing  it 
problems,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
exploring  outer  space,  .so  called,  and  mak- 
ing discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
an  agency  that  will  be  civilian  In  nature 
and  headed  by  a  single  administrator. 


President  Eisenhower,  in  a  message  to 
Congre.ss  some  weeks  ago,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  civilian  agency. 
In  both  branches  of  Congress  select  com- 
mittees were  appointed.  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House.  In  all  of  our 
considerations,  both  public  and  execu- 
tive, there  has  never  been  one  disagree- 
ment. As  indicating  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  and  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach made  by  the  select  committee, 
the  select  committee  elected  as  vice 
chairman  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin],  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  other  reso- 
lution, which  is  of  far-reaching  Impor- 
tance, several  Members  who  spoke  were 
very  kind  in  their  references  to  me  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  presided  as  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  and  con- 
ducted the  matters  coming  before  the 
select  committee.  I  appreciate  and 
value  greatly  the  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous things  they  said  about  me.  I  want 
to  say.  however,  that  I  could  not  have 
been  successful  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee without  the  fine  cooperation  of 
the  splendid  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Each  and  every  one  of  them  was 
a  giant  in  his  contribution. 

After  our  appointment  we  got  to  work 
and  organized  our  staff  and  started  pub- 
lic hearings.  Mornings  and  afternoons 
for  about  4  weeks,  the  select  commit- 
ter conducted  public  hearings.  In  the 
ensuing  time  we  had  before  us  the  most 
competent  men  of  the  country  In  this 
particular  field  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
their  great  talents  and  their  great 
capacity. 

For  example,  on  March  5  the  commit- 
tee was  set  up  On  March  20  we  had 
the  first  executive  se.ssion  with  two 
witne.sses.  On  March  26  we  had  the 
second  executive  session  with  one  wit- 
ness. 

On  April  2  the  President's  messaj»e 
and  bill  was  received.  Public  hearings 
.starting  on  April  15  continued  for  17 
days  until  the  12th  of  May,  and  during 
tliat  period  48  witnesses  were  heard  and 
over  3.009  pages  of  testimony  taken. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  67  Indus- 
trial leaders,  scientists,  and  military  of- 
ficers for  their  comment  on  space  organ- 
ization needs. 

The  committee  then  recommended  the; 
Introduction  of  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  that  just  passed  and  that  was 
developed  through  the  public  hearings 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  trying  to  .'^top  the  military  race  In 
outer  space  if  it  can  be  done.  The  time 
to  do  it  is  before  the  fact,  not  after  the 
fact. 

I  Introduced  the  President's  bill  on 
April  14.  the  first  day  after  the  Easter 
rece.ss,  and  then  after  the  many  weeks 
of  public  hearings  and  of  executive  ses- 
sion I  Introduced  tlie  committee  bill. 

So  we  find  from  March  5  to  May  24 
the  committee  was  working  morning  and 
afternoon  and  sometimes  evenings  in 
public  hearings  and  executive  sessions, 
on  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  re- 
ported out  by  the  select  committee, 

I  am  proud  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee,  and  I  am 
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indebted  to  them  for  baling  able  to  ac- 
complish this  result  evidencing  to  the 
world  what  the  Congress  can  do  In  the 
field  of  leadership.  So  while  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  kind  and  generous  re- 
marks made  of  me,  I  am  really  not 
entitled  to  them,  becaae  the  members 
of  the  committee  coope.ated  In  such  a 
splendid  manner  and  in  such  an  unsel- 
fish manner,  recognizinj  that  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  cDiuitry  was  in- 
volved in  this  legislation 

I  shall  always  remember  my  service 
with  the  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. I  have  served  on  mi  ny  committees, 
but  my  service  on  none  ihall  I  treasure 
more  strongly  than  that  on  this  par- 
ticular committee. 

The  select  committee  k&s  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  excellent  staff.  George 
J.  Feldman,  chief  counsel  and  director, 
Is  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  outstanding 
ability  and  a  public -spirited  citizen. 
Years  ago  he  was  secretary  to  the  late 
lamented  Senator  David  I.  Walsh.  He 
has  given  untiringly  of  h  s  time  and  tal- 
ents. Dr.  Charles  S.  S  leldon  II.  who 
Is  assistant  director  connected  with  the 
Legislative  Reference  Se;vlce  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  rendered  inestimable 
service.  The  other  members  of  the  staff 
were  Sjjencer  M.  Beresford,  special  coun- 
sel; Richard  P.  Hlnes,  c('mmlttee  clerk; 
Raymond  Wllcove.  director  of  research; 
Harney  S.  Bogan,  Jr..  as;lstant  counsel; 
Philip  P.  Yeager,  spec  al  consultant; 
Jean  H.  Cameron,  staff  assistant;  and 
Mary  Louise  Myron,  secretary. 

Then  we  had  as  consu  tants  Dr.  Har- 
old Weber,  of  the  Mass?  chusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Dr.  Homer  E.  New- 
ell, Jr.;  Prank  Gibney;  Prank  Cotter; 
Dr.  Carroll  Quigley;  William  Beller;  and 
Frank  Waldrop. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Lawrence  E.  Pllson,  of  the 
legislative  counsel's  ofiBce  for  the  excel- 
lent contributions  he  ha*  made  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chiilrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  >  ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  loin  as  a  mem- 
ber on  the  Republican  side  with  the 
chairman  In  saying  what  a  fine  Job  the 
staff  has  done  for  our  select  committee? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  ^vlsh  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  a  committee 
print  and  I  want  those  present  to  see 
this.  It  Is  unique  and  original  In  our 
committee  work.  The  staff  prepared 
this. 

In  the  first  meeting  w;  had  In  execu- 
tive session  there  was  a  CDmmittee  print. 
First  there  is  the  bill  lt5.;lf.  Every  sug- 
gestion and  every  obsenation  made  by 
a  witness  and  very  pointed  observations 
as  to  other  facts  appear  in  the  different 
paragraphs  alongside  of  It.  Then  there 
are  suggested  amendments. 

Then,  as  we  started  cut  in  executive 
session  to  make  change.'.,  the  next  day 
this  was  brought  up  to  d  ate.  This  com- 
mittee print  was  right  &efore  us.  We 
had  the  whole  picture  tiers.  I  recom- 
mend to  the  staffs  of  other  committees 
that  they  look  Into  this  j.nd  adopt  it  for 


the  benefit  of  the  members  of  their  com- 
mittees because  instead  of  a  half  dozen 
bills  Introduced  with  changes  and  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  they  are,  when  you 
have  a  committee  print  of  this  kind  be- 
fore you,  that  is  all  you  need  and  you  also 
have  all  the  comment  necessary,  to- 
gether with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  all  before  you  on  the  right-hand 
side,  as  you  will  see  here.  It  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  originality  by  a  staff  and  a 
remarkable  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  give 
credit  to  the  staff  for  this  and  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairmen  and 
members  of  other  committees  and  also  to 
the  staffs  of  other  committees  because  it 
Is  something  that  might  be  looked  into 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  followed  that  practice  for 
35  years  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  it  is  a  good  practice 
for  us  to  follow.  This  committee  and  its 
staff  carried  the  idea  even  further  by 
listing  even  all  p>ertinent  comments  by 
witnesses  and  providing  other  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  TABER.    It  Is  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us  has  a  very  far-reaching 
effect  and  a  very  Important  one.  It  car- 
ries out  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  when  it  becomes  law  a 
great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  type  cf 
person  who  is  appointed  as  administra- 
tor to  administer  the  law.  It  is  amazing 
what  can  be  done  in  what  is  called  outer 
space  and  what  they  know  can  be  done 
in  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years  from  now.  In- 
volved in  that  might  be  the  very  survival 
of  our  Nation.  For  example,  another 
country  that  was  a  potential  enemy  of 
ours  or  an  enemy  of  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  in  other  words  an 
enemy  of  the  free  world,  a  potential 
enemy,  if  it  was  able  to  get  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, that  advantage  might  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  world  or  In 
the  subjugation  of  the  entire  world  to 
that  particular  nation. 

Under  this  bill  we  establish  a  civilian 
agency,  but  we  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  military.  I  want  the  Record  to 
clearly  show  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  committee  that  within  the  field  of 
the  military  we  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary has  responsibilities  for  astronautic 
activities,  and  that  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  and  In  the  committee  report 
the  intent  of  the  committee  is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

H.  R.  12575  Is  a  new  bill,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
tronautics and  Space  Exploration,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  original  admin- 
istration proposal,  which  I  introduced 
as  H.  R,  11881,  to  establish  a  civilian 
space  agency. 


There  Is  no  need  to  stress  here  that 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  measure  is 
required  in  the  national  interest.  The 
artificial  satellites  whirling  above  our 
heads  have  kindled  the  imagination  of 
mankind.  The  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity are  limitless.  In  Its  interim 
report,  the  committee  spelled  out  the  di- 
mensions of  this  opportunity  for  science 
and  technology;  for  military  uses;  for 
economic  growiih — both  the  Immediate 
stimulus  to  production  and  employment 
and,  even  more  important,  the  ultimate 
economic  benefits  of  technological  prog- 
ress; for  peaceful  competition  with  the 
Communist  world;  and,  above  all.  for 
the  human  adventure  in  a  largely  un- 
known universe. 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  April  2,  1958,  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  civilian  space  agency  was 
recommended  in  order  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  science  and  industry  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  space  age. 
Our  main  immediate  concern  is  na- 
tional defense.  Committee  witnesses 
have  agreed  that  an  adequate  astronau- 
tics program  Is  necessary  to  our  national 
survival.  But  the  military  development 
of  rockets  and  missiles  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  vacuiun.  It  must  be  based 
on  long-range  scientific  education  and 
research.  Committee  witnesses  have 
said  that  military  development  alone, 
unsupported  by  basic  research,  would 
soon  come  to  a  dead  end.  Therefore  the 
chief  function  of  the  new  agency  will  be 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  In  the  space  sciences. 

The  bill  directs  the  civilian  agency  to 
cooperate  with  the  Defense  Department 
on  all  matters  that  are  primarily  mili- 
tary. At  the  same  time,  the  militarj'  de- 
partments will  be  free  to  carry  out  such 
research  and  development  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  their  mili- 
tary missions.  The  civilian  agencj'  will 
have  the  duty  and  the  powers  to  coordi- 
nate all  aspects  of  astronautical  re- 
search, and  to  keep  them  oriented  to- 
ward our  national  policies  and  interests. 

Apart  from  defense,  the  establishment 
of  a  civilian  space  agency  is  imperative 
for  reasons  of  international  prestige  and 
scientific  and  economic  progress. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  astronautical  accomplishments  on 
world  opinion.  An  artificial  satellite  In 
the  skies  is  a  symbol  of  scientific 
achievement  that  anyone  in  any  part  of 
the  world  can  understand. 

Civilian  control  of  the  space  agency 
will  help  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
scientific  community  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  give  substance  to  our 
hop>e  that  outer  space  may  be  devoted 
to   peaceful    and    scientific    purposes. 

Even  in  its  early  stage,  a  national  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  ia 
the  space  sciences  will  materially  ex- 
pand production  and  employment.  In 
time.  It  will  give  birth  to  new  growth  in- 
dustries, in  weather  prediction  and  con- 
trol, transport,  communications,  and 
navigation.  These  developments  will 
yield  enormous  savings — for  example,  in 
expenditures  now  made  for  fiood  con- 
trol, drought  relief,  water  supply,  hur- 
ricane warning,  and  similar  measures, 
not   to   mention   the  savings  in   human 
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lives.  In  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee it  was  estimated  that  the  savings 
from  weather  prediction  and  communi- 
cations alone  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  national  space  program, 
both  civilian  and  military.  Still  further 
and  greater  economic  benefits  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

As  the  President  recommended,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  civilian  agency  formed 
around  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  as  a  nucleus,  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  executive  as- 
sisted by  an  advisory  committee.  This 
type  of  organization  was  considered  more 
suitable  than  either  a  commission  like 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  an 
executive  committee  like  the  NACA,  to 
enable  the  new  agency  to  carry  out  its 
functions  most  effectively. 

According  to  NACA  witnesses,  the 
contemplated  expansion  of  functions 
under  the  new  agency  will  take  place 
largely  by  means  of  contract  work  rather 
than  through  research  conducted  by  the 
agency  itself.  At  present,  the  NACA 
employs  approximately  8.0C0  people. 
The  NACA  witnesses  estimated  that  the 
increase  in  agency  personnel  would  not 
be  more  than  several  hundred.  Even 
•with  considerable  allowance  for  error  in 
their  estimate,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
number  of  new  Federal  employees  in  the 
near  future  will  be  relatively  small.  In 
other  words,  the  full  benefit  of  this  ex- 
pending program  will  accrue  to  private 
enterprise.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides for  equitable  participation  by  small 
business. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  bill 
to  define  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  new  agency  so  as  to  prevent  possible 
conflict  and  wasteful  duplication  with 
the  military  departments  and  other 
agencies  concerned,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  sure  that  the  program  will 
be  coordinated  and  comprehensive. 
Congress  will  exercise  a  periodic  check 
on  the  new  agency  through  the  semian- 
nual reports  to  be  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  in  the  appropriations 
process.  Review  by  Congressional  com- 
mittee must  also  be  provided,  so  that 
Congress  can  effectively  and  continu- 
ously oversee  all  Government-sponsored 
research  and  development  in  the  space 
sciences. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  highlighted 
by  the  series  of  surprising  developments 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  accom- 
plished in  astronautics.  The  United 
States  must  leapfrog  these  Soviet  ac- 
complishments. In  view  of  the  long 
lead-times  Involved,  this  process  will 
take  some  years.  The  time  to  start  is 
now,  as  the  committe  said  in  its  first 
report : 

The  establishment  of  a  national  space 
program  Is  a  matter  of  the  highest  urgency 
both  for  reasons  of  Immediate  national  de- 
fense and  to  Insure  that  In  the  long  run 
outer  space  Is  effectively  utilized  for  peace- 
ful purposes  •  •  •  the  decision  to  enter 
Into  the  space  age  Is  not  one  the  United 
States  can  Ignore  or  defer.  Our  national 
survival  requires  It. 

The  program  must  be  launched  here 
In  Congress  by  appropriate  legislation. 


In  the  bill  we  provide  for  a  Joint  com- 
mittee, but  we  have  eliminated  that,  and 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
that  out,  because  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  reported  out  a  resolution 
within  the  past  few  days  establishing 
another  standing  committee  on  science 
and  astronautics,  which  gives  it  a  broad 
base  of  legislative  action,  and  in  the 
light  of  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  joint  committee  in  this 
bill;  at  least,  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  feel  that  way.  In  the  light 
of  present  conditions  we  need  commit- 
tees in  the  Congress  on  science  and 
technology.  We  have  Rot  to  realize  that 
we  are  living  in  an  unusual  world,  a  fast 
moving  world.  The  world  of  10  years 
ago  might  just  as  well  be  1.000  years 
behind  us.  We  are  now  living  in  a  nu- 
clear world,  and  who  knows  but  what  a 
a  thermonuclear  world  is  around  the 
corner.  We  have  got  to  adjusi  our- 
selves to  it,  and  the  establi.'-hment  of  this 
standing  committee  with  a  broad  base  is 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  of 
the  necessities  and  the  obligations  of  the 
pre.sent  time  and  of  tomorrow. 

I  compliment  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  reporting  out  the  rule  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert) 
for  introducing  the  resolution.  That 
resolution  will  be  acted  upon  later  in  the 
year.  There  being  a  standing  commit- 
tee with  a  broad  ba.se,  it  is  umiecessary 
to  continue  the  joint  committee  in  this 
bill,  and  when  I  offer  the  motion  to 
strike  this  provision  out,  I  hope  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  adopt  it. 

I  could  go  into  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  but  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  except  to  say  that 
this  bill  will  effectively  carry  out  the 
President's  uecommendations.  It  estab- 
lishes a  civilian  agency  and  it  recog- 
nizes, as  I  said,  the  needs  of  the  military 
in  the  world  of  today  and  of  the  foresee- 
able years  as  we  project  our  minds  into 
the  future. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachu.setts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  the  mil- 
itary in  our  national  defense  is  protected 
under  this  resolution?  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  committee  recognizes  the 
needs  of  the  military.  The  thing  that  I 
am  afraid  of  is  that  sometimes  civilians, 
who  do  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  the 
committee  does  here,  might  prevent  the 
military  from  getting  the  full  use  of  this 
space. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Well,  we  provide: 

The  congress  declares  that  the  activities 
described  in. paragraph  (1)  shall  be  directed 
by  a  civilian  agency  which  shall  exercise  con- 
trol over  aeronautical  and  space  research, 
development,  and  exploration  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  and  which  shall  act  In 
cooperation  with  (A)  the  Department  of 
Defense  Insofar  as  such  activities  are  peculiar 
to  or  primarily  associated  with  weapons  sys- 
tems, military  operations,  or  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

The  original  bill  of  the  President  did 
not  have  "defense  of  the  United  States" 
in  it.    We  put  it  in. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  did. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  committee 
also  included  this  language: 

Including  the  research  and  development 
neceasary  to  make  effective  provUlou  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  committee  action.  We  re- 
cognize that  in  the  world  of  today  we 
have  got  to  be  powerful  militarily  to 
preserve  our  institutions  of  Crovernment, 
and  under  this  bill  we  have  established 
a  civilian  agency,  and  the  military  is 
given  broad  power  within  the  military 
field  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and 
furthermore,  in  another  provision  in  the 
bill,  if  there  is  any  dispute  between  the 
military  and  the  new  civilian  agency  as 
to  who  has  jurisdiction,  we  then  pro- 
vide they  can  go  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  decision.  I  think  we 
have  taken  care  of  it  very  effectively. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  always  been 
strong  in  looking  after  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  our  commit- 
tee has  not  put  itself  in  the  light  of  pat- 
ting itself  on  the  back,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  we  have  done,  for  a 
new  assignment,  a  very  good  job.  and  the 
members  of  our  staff,  with  their  out- 
standing ability,  experience,  and  back- 
ground, have  all  bjeen  extremely  helpful 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bikl  before  us 
today  and  in  the  hearings  and  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  committee  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  bill  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  measures 
brought  before  the  House  during  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress. 

There  is  no  nonsen.se  about  this  bill. 

It  is  needed.  It  is  adequate  to  do  the 
Job  it  has  been  a.ssigned.  And  it  will 
pay  this  country  dividends  on  our  in- 
vestment many  times  over. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
you  created  for  the  express  purpo.se  of 
investiirating  what  action  the  United 
States  should  take  to  move  forward  in 
the  astronautic  and  space  sciences.  I  am 
convinced  this  bill  merits  your  approval. 

I  confess  that  I  was  unable  to  spend 
as  much  time  with  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration 
as  I  should  have  liked.  Other  duties 
made  it  impossible.  So  I  defer  to  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  some 
of  the  details  of  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  background  leading  up  to  it. 

However.  I  was  able  to  participate  In 
the  committees  work  and  hearings  suffi- 
ciently to  grasp  certain  basic  essentials. 

For  example,  I  know  the  committee 
has  been  careful  to  heed  the  concept  of 
civilian  control  in  this  bill.  Simulta- 
neously, the  needs  of  the  military — and 
they  are  great  in  this  area— have  not 
been  ignored  I  think  they  have  been 
taken  care  of  with  rea.son  and  prudence. 

I  also  find  it  something  more  than 
merely  noteworthy  when  highly  individ- 
ualistic authorities  in  such  divers  profes- 
sions as  science,  education,  law,  and  sol- 
diering can  get  together  and  agree  on  the 
major  features  of  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Essentially,  this  Is  what  has  happened. 
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We  have  had  men  before  our  commit- 
tee like  Wernher  von  I3raun,  the  cele- 
brated German  rocket  expert  now  work- 
ing on  Army  ballistic  missiles;  Dr.  Lee 
Du  Bridge,  the  president  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  John  C. 
Cooper,  the  dean  of  international  air  law 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton;  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  who  developed  tlie  atomic 
submarine;  the  renown<;d  Gen.  "Jimmy" 
Doolittle.  who  presently  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Ad/isory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics;  and  many  others  of 
similar  caliber. 

While  there  were,  ard  obviously  were 
bound  to  be,  f>oints  of  difference  among 
the  witnesses,  there  were  no  real  dissents 
as  to  what  our  committ<e  was  attempting 
to  do  in  working  ove  •  this  particular 
proposal  for  a  national  space  program. 

I  should  add,  moreovi-r,  that  this  same 
spirit  prevailed  in  the  committee  itself, 
and  that  the  bill  befc  re  us  represents 
not  only  the  considerel  but  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  members  as  to  the  best 
way  to  proceed  toward  keeping  America 
in  the  van  of  space  expli (ration  and  astro- 
nautics. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  that  Is  the 
best  place  to  be. 

Some  of  you  may  b?  worrying  about 
the  cost  of  this  program,  and  I  am  not 
one  to  imply — by  any  means — that  an 
effective  space  prograrr  is  going  to  come 
cheaply. 

The  original  thought  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  the  co;  ts  of  an  adequate 
program  under  the  proposed  Space 
Agency  would  be  betveen  $100  million 
and  $200  million  a  year  to  start  with. 
After  going  into  the  matter  carefully, 
however,  and  in  light  of  the  long  lead 
times  and  exploratory  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  astronautical 
techniques,  the  committee  has  concluded 
that  costs  may  approach  $500  million  a 
year  for  the  first  several  years  and  per- 
haps a  billion  a  year  thereafter. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  Possibly,  on 
further  inquiry,  we  may  find  that 
amoimt  will  not  be  needed.  But  even  if 
it  is.  I  suggest  to  you  ihat  the  probable 
cost  to  the  Nation  of  not  spending  it  will 
be  infinitely  more.  liesides,  as  other 
Members  have  already  told  you,  the 
peaceful  economic  benefits  and  savings 
to  result  from  the  program  should  begin 
to  more  than  pay  its  cost  within  a  few 
years  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
the  liaison  between  our  committee  and 
the  executive  branch  on  this  bill  has  been 
effective  and  harmonious. 

As  you  know,  the  proposal  was  initially 
formulated  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  early  in  April.  Its 
main  substance  has  been  retained  In  the 
bill  before  us — with  certam  changes 
drafted  by  the  committee.  These 
changes  have  been  outlined  m  the  report 
and  are  bemg  explained  more  fully  by 
my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  altera- 
tions incorporated  in  the  measure  have 
been  discussed  with  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch — and  that  the  bill 
in  general  as  it  stands  has  the  backing 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  participation 
in  the  field  of  astronautics  and  space 


technology  can  no  longer  go  unorganized 
or  on  a  haphazard  basis.  That  situation 
must  end. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  end  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  able  to  attend 
almost  all  of  the  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  these  hearmgs  were  as  intense 
and  as  complete  as  any  hearings  I  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  sit  through.  Not 
only  did  we  meet  long  hours  but  many 
times  we  went  through  the  lunch  hour 
with  the  hearings  and  followed  through 
in  the  afternoon.  So  when  you  refer  to 
the  fact  that  these  hearings  extended  17 
days  it  was  not  17  days  as  we  sometimes 
have  hearings  of  2  hours  a  day,  from  10 
to  12,  but  it  was  17  days  of  hearings  that 
went  even  through  the  luncheon  hour  at 
times  and  then  extended  far  into  the 
afternoon.  I  think,  therefore,  the  hear- 
ings were  as  intense  as  any  hearings  I 
have  ever  sat  through.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee knows  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
committee  can  know  the  subject  from  the 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses  who  ap- 
p>eared  before  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  this  bill  as  our 
best  solution  to  the  enormous  problem 
and  the  challenge  before  the  Nation  to- 
day— how  to  provide  for  the  continued 
development  of  aeronautics,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  faster  progress  in  the 
exploration  of  space. 

Both  of  these  areas  of  science  and 
technology  must  be  carried  forward  with 
zeal  and  effectiveness.  We  must  not 
lose  our  undoubted  world  leadership  in 
the  one,  while  striving  to  regain  our 
lead  in  the  other.  H.  R.  12575  provides 
for  the  orderly,  integrated  development 
of  both,  without  conflicts  or  displace- 
ment, as  part  of  a  broad,  well-thought- 
through  national  plan.  It  provides  for 
an  integrated  approach.  It  provides  for 
the  best  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
manpower,  under  strong  leadership, 
able  to  make  decisions  and  carry  them 
through.  It  makes  possible  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  resources  of  the  Nation, 
if  need  be — whether  of  men,  materials 
or  money — to  provide  for  the  necessary 
advancement  of  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics. 

Now.  as  you  all  know.  I  am  much  In- 
terested in  our  Nation's  leadership  on 
the  world  scene.  I  am  interested  in  na- 
tional defense  from  potential  enemy  ac- 
tion from  whatever  quarter:  Whether 
from  the  earth,  the  air,  or  space.  At 
the  same  time.  I  want  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican people  get  their  money's  worth,  in 
whatever  investment  they  make,  wheth- 
er for  science,  technology,  or  the  Na- 
tion's defense. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  for  As- 
tronautics and  Space  Exploration.  I 
have  sought  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions; among  them,  whether  all  this 
contemplated  effort  is  necessary  at  all; 
whether  it  will  in  fact  pay  adequate 
dividends  either  of  security  or  scientific 
advancement;  whether,  in  short,  we 
would  be  better  off  not  to  spend  the 
money. 


I  am  now  convinced,  from  what  T 
have  read,  heard,  and  experienced  that 
this  race  to  explore  space  is  one  in 
which  we  must,  indeed,  make  progress — 
and  without  further  delay.  I  am  con- 
vmced  that  unless  we  achieve  superi- 
ority in  this  field  our  national  defense 
will  suffer.  And  in  defense  we  can  cer- 
tainly not  afford  to  be  second  to  any 
nation.  I  am  convinced  that  other  great 
benefits  will  also  accrue.  Some  of  these 
can  be  clearly  foreseen,  and  others  can 
confidently  be  exp>ected,  even  though  we 
may  not  at  present  be  sure  of  their  full 
nature  or  extent. 

If  we  do  not  take  our  full  part  in  this 
great  new  adventure  of  mankmd.  our 
Nation  will  certainly  be  the  loser — and 
our  loss  wiU  be  far  more  than  the  possi- 
ble cost.  For  we  will  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  a  great  nation  can 
have  today:  Technical  superiority  and 
leadership,  in  an  increasingly  teclinical 
and  complicated  universe. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
advancmg  man's  conquest  of  space.  In 
its  statement  of  March  26,  1958,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
mentioned  "the  comr>elling  urge  of  man 
to  explore  the  unknown."  "the  military 
potential  of  space,"  "the  effect  on  na- 
tional prestige,"  and  "the  opportunities 
for  scientific  observation  and  experi- 
mentation." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only  real 
and  p>ermissible  motivation  for  such  a 
giant  national  undertaking  must  he  the 
national  self-interest.  But  m  these 
days  self-interest  must  be  broadly  de- 
fined. It  is  no  longer  just  narrow  na- 
tionalism. The  national  self-mterest  is 
served  by  aidmg  and  maintainmg  a 
stable  and  happy  international  order. 
And  in  these  times,  self-interest  also 
implies  not  only  our  national  prosperity, 
but  our  national  survival  as  well. 

The  fight  for  survival  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  a  military  one.  The  cold 
war,  as  we  know  it  in  the  days  of  Korea 
and  the  Berlin  blockade,  has  entered  a 
new  phase — or  a  new  dimension  at  least 
has  been  added  to  it.  The  major  arena 
m  the  new,  if  deceptively  peaceful,  form 
of  Soviet  competition  with  the  United 
States  is  that  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy— an  area  which  we  had,  until  recent 
months,  considered  to  be  pretty  much 
our  own  preserve  of  special  competence 
and  achievement. 

The  Soviet  demonstration  of  compe- 
tence in  science  and  technology  now 
takes  the  form — in  part  at  least — of 
what  has  become  known  popularly  as  the 
race  into  space.  To  imderstand  the  im- 
portance of  this  race  to  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  not  to  overlook  the 
undoubted  military  advantages  to  be 
gamed  by  entry  mto  space.  But  we  also 
have  to  realize  the  diflBculty  in  this  field 
of  making  distinctions  between  that 
part  of  space  exploration  that  has  mili- 
tary implications,  and  the  parts  which 
seem  to  offer  only  scientific,  technical, 
or  propaganda  values.  As  Rear  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  told  our  committee, 
there  is  in  these  times  a  complete  blur- 
rmg  between  military  and  civilian  con- 
siderations. The  conflict  between  na- 
tions is  a  conflict  of  the  total  peoples  of 
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those  nations,  not  merely  of  their  armies 
or  their  capacity  for  production. 

No.  unfortunately,  in  this  crucial  bat- 
tle for  the  mastery  of  space,  we  have 
let  the  Russians  get  ahead  of  us.  We 
did  not  see  the  advantages  of  this  proj- 
ect early  enougrh.  We  did  not  organize 
for  it  fast  enough.  We  did  not  put  suffi- 
cient steam  and  energy  behind  it.  And 
so  we  are  now  rimning  second — perhaps 
a  bad  second  at  that. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  catch  up.  More,  we  must  surpass  our 
competitors.  This  will  take  some  doing. 
The  lost  time  cannot  be  repurchased  ex- 
cept at  great  effort  and  expense.  Over- 
taking the  Russians:  bettering  their  ac- 
complishments; once  again  seizing  world 
leadership,  will  require  intelligent, 
forceful,  integrated  organization — not 
haphazard  competitive  efforts  spread 
among  several  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  will  require  willingness  and 
ability  to  make  specific  plans  and  pro- 
grams, and  to  take  concerted  forceful 
action  ujxjn  them  with  persistence,  bold- 
ness and  courage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  type  of  organization 
which  is  embodied  in  H.  R.  12575  will 
provide  this  kind  of  approach.  It  is  a 
well- thought-through  plan.  It  is  the 
product  of  some  of  the  best  organiza- 
tional and  scientific  brains  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  represents  the  kind  of  inte- 
grated approiich  to  a  big  problem  that 
can  and  will  work  in  our  democracy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
seeing  other  than  military  advantages 
in  what  we  are  about  to  do.  The  pro- 
posed plan  for  a  civilian  agency,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  armed  services,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  oUier 
arms  of  the  Government,  a.ssures  the 
broadest  type  of  development  from  both 
the  military  and  civilian  points  of  view. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  already  in 
sight  some  civilian  advantages  in  the 
space  program  that  may  well  pay  for 
the  entire  effort  and  more  besides.  The 
possibilities  of  better  weather  forecast- 
ing alone,  it  has  been  estimated,  may 
well  save  the  American  people  up  to  $4 
billion  per  year  m  reduction  of  crop 
losses,  industrial  losses,  and  property 
losses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  hu- 
man lives  in  disastrous,  unexpected 
storms,  floods,  tornadoes,  and  hurri- 
canes. Improved  weather  forecasting 
can  soon  result,  we  are  assui-ed.  tlirough 
weather  reconnaissance  satellites,  cou- 
pled to  electronic  computers.  And  tliis 
Will  benefit  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  entire  world. 

Other  possible  gains  foreseen  by  scien- 
tists and  engineers  from  space  flight  de- 
velopments and  the  new  knowledge  and 
methods  that  will  flow  therefrom,  in- 
clude better  and  faster  transmission  of 
mail  and  express  by  rocket  power, 
the  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  information  all  over  tlie 
earth  by  means  of  communications  sat- 
ellites, new  knowledge  of  cosmic  radia- 
tions, forces  and  materials  which  will  be 
applicable  to  machinery  and  processes  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  space. 

I  do  not  know — nor  does  anyone — how 
to  evaluate  such  discoveries  and  methods 
In  dollar  terms.  But  all  human  exper- 
ience runs  to  the  effect  that  every  major 
scientific  discovery  results  in  highly  val- 


uable and  often  unexpected  gains  for 
humanity.  In  the  new  area  we  are  about 
to  enter — one  never  hitherto  penetrated 
by  man — the  probability  of  important, 
valuable  new  thscoveries  Is  so  high  as  to 
be  a  certainty.  We  shall  look  back  some 
day  on  our  expenditures  of  energy  and 
money  in  this  cause  and  consider  them 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  liumaii 
benefits  that  have  flowed  therefrom. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  one  more 
word  on  this  bill.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  action. 

Every  newspai^er  that  appears  caiTies 
stories  these  days  of  the  technical  and 
space  flight  advances  being  made  by  our 
competitor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  He  Ls  forcing  ahead,  adding  tri- 
umph to  triumph,  while  we  hesitate,  con- 
sider and  debate.  His  plans  are  broadly 
drawn.  He  has  announced  programs  not 
only  for  launching  satellites  but  for  the 
manned  exploration  of  space  and  land- 
ings on  the  moon  and  planets.  He  is 
not  waiting  for  us  to  catch  up  and  we 
shall  never  do  so  unless  we  begin  at 
once,  with  every  energy  tiiiit  we  can 
muster  for  this  ta.sk. 

When  asked  recently  what  we  might 
expect  to  find  on  the  moon  when  we  get 
theie.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  testifying  be- 
fore a  conL;resaioual  committee  replied 
"Russians." 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  so — but  further 
delay  in  our  action  will  certainly  help  to 
make  it  so. 

I  add  one  more  word  of  caution.  There 
are  those  throughout  the  United  StaU's 
who  sneer  and  snicker  about  the  space 
problem.  They  refer  to  it  as  the  "Buck 
Rogers"  and  tlie  Superman"  programs 
of  the  funny  papers.  It  is  true  that  these 
characters  in  the  funnies  have  enter- 
tained us  for  years  by  entering  into  ad- 
ventures using  forces  which  defy  human 
experiences;  but  they  setm  to  make  for 
fascinating  reading.  To  these  people  I 
add  a  word  of  caution. 

This  is  no  time  to  get  up  Into  the 
clouds.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  time 
to  keep  one's  feet  on  the  ground.  It  Is 
the  time  to  be  practical,  to  realize  the 
enormous  stakes  offered  to  that  people 
which  boldly  and  yet  witli  full  sense  of 
the  practical  seize  the  moment  and  push 
on  to  a  control  of  the  outer  space.  This 
means  a  huge  tax  burden  on  our  people, 
much  effort  and  much  disappointment 
before  the  end  is  achieved;  but  it  also 
means  a  practical  advantage  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  the  world  which  we 
cannot,  and  dare  not,  refu.so  to  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[  Mr.  McDoNoucH ) . 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  verj-  Impor- 
tant and  a  very  serious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  challenge  that  we  are 
facing  was  stated  in  a  very  brief  state- 
ment in  Time  mapazine.  la^t  edition, 
which  says  that  'Soviet  rule  ha.s  be- 
stowed upon  .science  all  the  authority  of 
which  it  deprived  religion." 

That  is  a  frightening  .statement  when 
you  con.>=idcr  the  importance  of  it.  It 
means  that  Russia  has  devoted  its  entire 
attention,  manpower,  and  scientific  re- 
.sources  to  a  materialistic  world  based  on 
the  advancement  of  science. 


This  bill  before  us  today  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  administra- 
tion under,  an  Administrator,  to  see  that 
the  program  for  .ipace  exploration  and 
for  the  scientific  advancement  into  outer 
space  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  5.  1958.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  under  Hou.se 
Resolution  469.  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  chose  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader,  together  with  repre?<en- 
tatives  of  key  standing  committees,  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  for 
Astronaut  Ic?  and  Space  Exploration. 
The  committee  immediately  l)rgan  com- 
prehensive studies  of  the  many  pro- 
pofals  made  by  various  Interested 
groups.  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  had  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
those  hearings  and  discussions. 

Of  the  many  proposals  suggested  to  the 
committee,  and  di-^cus.sed  among  our- 
selves and  with  the  experts,  the  best  was 
contained  in  the  President's  message 
forwarded  to  Congress  on  April  2,  1958. 
The  messase  called  for  the  e.«tablish- 
ment  of  a  .stronq;  civilian  a'„'cncy  to  direct 
the  national  program  for  outer  space. 
TTie  existing  National  Advisor>'  Commit- 
tee for  Arrcnaulics  was  proposed  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  .«;pace  agency. 

The  President's  proposal  was  ex- 
tremeb'  sound  in  concept,  and  the  blU 
which  accompanied  it  served  as  an  ex- 
cellent base  for  the  drafting  efforts  of 
the  select  committee.  The  bill  was 
under  constant  review  during  the  course 
of  4  weeks  of  public  hearings,  and  many 
days  of  executive  res&ion. 

Let  me  depart  for  a  moment  and  say 
that  I  have  never  enjoyed  serving  on  a 
committee  more  than  on  this  made  up 
of  such  capable  people.  Members  of  the 
House  who  devoted  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  work,  and  under  a  chairman, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  ^IcCoRM.^cK, 
who  was  very  considerate  and  under- 
standing in  aJl  tlie  deliberations  of  the 
committee.  He  seemed  to  seek  out  the 
ideas  of  the  members  of  the  ccmmittre 
and  encoura^je  Uiem  to  make  sucKeslions 
that  mi^ht  be  beneficial  to  improving  the 
discussions  before  us. 

The  administration  itself  offered  a 
series  of  amendments,  when  shortcom- 
ings in  the  oritnnal  version  became  ap- 
parent during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
Various  administration  officials  and  out- 
side witnesses  also  suggested  changes  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  .select  committee  at  lenc;th  agreed 
upon  the  final  lani;uape  by  unanimoas 
vote  and  directed  the  chairman  to  file  a 
nrw  bill,  which  is  H.  R.  12575.  This  bill 
takes  the  place  of  H.  R.  11881.  which  was 
previously  filed  by  the  chairman,  and 
H  R.  11996.  which  I  filed,  embodying  the 
original  administration  proposal. 

I  wiD  not  now  take  your  time  by  rolnp 
into  tiie  differences  between  the  two 
bills,  but  instead  will  point  out  that  the 
new  bill  provides  for  an  Integrated  or- 
ganization which  in  my  opinion  offers 
the  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
handle  the  development  of  space  fliKht. 
wlule  at  the  .same  time  maintaining  its 
leadership  in  aeronautics,  and  accom- 
plishes both  objectives  without  putting 
the  two  into  costly  and  demoralizing 
rivalry  or  competition. 
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The  bill  first  of  all  declares,  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  mankind  in  outer  space,  in- 
cluding activities  upon  or  in  cormection 
with  the  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 
shall  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  and 
the  general  welfare.  It  declares  that  re- 
search, development,  exploration,  and 
other  activities  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  flight  within  and  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere  shall  be  so  conducted 
as  to  promote  world  peace.  Improve  the 
general  welfare,  and  effectively  utilize 
the  scientific  and  engineering  resources 
of  the  United  States  to  expand  human 
knowledge — of  course  with  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 

To  carry  out  the  Nation's  future  de- 
velopment of  air  flight  and  space  flight, 
consonant  with  these  aims,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for: 

First.  Creation  of  a  unified  civilian 
agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  which  shall  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  all  other  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  a  national  program  in  this 
field  and  actively  carry  it  into  practice. 

Second.  Appointment  by  the  President 
of  an  Administrator,  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  program  of  aero- 
nautics and  space  exploration,  and  whose 
principal  job  will  be  to  see  that  the  Na- 
tion regains  and  hereafter  keeps  world 
leadership  in  these  fields. 

Third.  The  creation  of  an  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Advisory  Committee,  to  pro- 
vid-»  the  administrator  of  the  NASA  ac- 
cess to  the  best  scientific  and  administra- 
tive brains  and  talent  in  the  country  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  national  program. 

Fourth  The  appointment  of  Military 
and  Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Committees, 
to  promote  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  NASA,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, for  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
all  projects  in  which  they  are  mutually 
interested. 

It  Is  further  provided  In  the  bill  that 
the  present  staff,  establishments  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  will  be  taken  over 
and  incorporated  into  the  new  agency, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  of  facilities,  or 
the  loss  of  time  or  energy  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  present  research  in  aeronautics 
or  space  flight,  or  the  dislocations  that 
Inevitably  occur  when  such  activities  are 
reorganized  or  displaced. 

We  believe  this  bill  provides  the  ma- 
chinery for  regaining  the  Nation's  lead 
in  astronautics.  Its  success,  of  course, 
will  der>end  on  the  quality  of  men  who 
are  chosen  for  the  posts  of  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator,  on  the  qual- 
ity of  their  staffs  and  organization,  and 
on  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  make  their  efforts  fruitful. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  to  overtake  and 
surpass  the  Russian  lead  in  this  field  is 
going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
effort.  The  total  amount  of  these  can- 
not now  be  stated  or  even  estimated  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  However,  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  discussions 


with  consultants  have  given  the  com- 
mittee some  general  guidelines  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  costs  to  be  expected. 

The  administration  has  suggested  a 
space  program  of  approximately  $100 
million  for  the  NASA  in  the  first  year, 
plus  some  other  tens  of  millions,  depend- 
ing on  what  functions  and  projects  are 
transferred  from  the  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee  feels,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  studies,  that  these  sums,  al- 
though not  small,  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  the  kind  of 
program  that  will  leap-frog  the  Soviet 
effort  with  a  broadly  conceived,  adequate 
program. 

These  costs,  as  I  have  said,  do  not 
represent  small  siuns,  and  we  must  be 
fully  aware  that  we  are  entering  into  a 
program — and  an  international  compe- 
tition— of  very  great  magnitude.  But 
the  money  will  be  well  spent,  for  the 
gains  to  the  Nation  and  to  humanity  at 
large  are  potentially  very  great,  indeed — 
such,  in  fact,  as  to  dwarf  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

The  costs  are  fully  justified  in  any 
event,  for  reasons  of  national  survival. 
But,  in  addition,  there  will  unquestion- 
ably flow  from  this  effort  inestimable 
economic  benefits.  Many  of  these  can- 
not now  be  foreseen,  any  more  than  Co- 
lumbus or  his  contemporaries  could  have, 
in  1492,  estimated  the  world  benefits  that 
would  fiow  from  his  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Already,  however,  there  are  some 
obvious  economic  benefits  in  sight. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
indicated  that  increased  fields  of  em- 
ployment for  the  growth  of  the  economy 
will  certainly  appear  as  an  early  result 
of  this  new  effort.  In  a  3-year  span,  the 
ballistic  program  of  the  Air  Force 
brought  an  increase  in  employment  in 
supporting  industries  from  5,000  to 
80.000.  As  this  expansion  has  come 
about  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
programs  related  to  the  use  of  outer 
space — what  enormous  added  increases 
may  we  expect  when  the  project  really 
gets  under  way? 

Another  promised  material  gain  from 
the  program  will  be  better  weather  fore- 
casting, with  all  that  this  can  mean  to 
our  farmers,  our  merchants,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  generally.  In  our 
hearings,  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau almost  diffidently  revealed  some  of 
the  astonishing  results  of  studies  the 
Bureau  has  been  conducting  to  measure 
what  econotnic  savings  would  be  pro- 
duced If  the  accuracy  of  weather  pre- 
diction were  to  be  Improved.  The  sav- 
ings for  industry  and  agriculture  ran 
into  billions  of  dollars.  These  estimates, 
trimmed  by  large  factors  to  make  them 
conservative,  show  that  if  such  savings 
could  be  realized  even  to  the  extent  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  output,  the 
total  would  be  close  to  $4  billion  a  year. 

Weather  reconnaissance  satellites 
which  can  be  launched  in  increasingly 
more  sophisticated  forms,  starting  this 
very  year,  will  begin  to  improve  world- 
wide reporting  of  weather  almost  at  once. 
In  the  next  decade  such  data — from  sat- 
ellites, coupled  to  electronic  computers 
and  other  advanced  methods,  should 
give  us  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 


indeed,  In  such  reporting.  These  ad- 
vances will  yield  enormous  savings  to 
the  economy,  substantially  reducing  ex- 
penditures needed  for  flood  control, 
drought  relief,  water  supply,  hurricane 
warning,  and  similar  measures,  not  to 
mention  the  savings  in  human  Ufe. 

Other  testimony  demonstrated  that 
the  extension  of  presently  known  com- 
munications techniques,  and  the  use  of 
automatic  tape  recorders,  would  enable 
a  mere  six  satellites  to  carry  the  entire 
long-distance  mail  load  of  the  world, 
with  delivery  made  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes to  any  place  on  the  earth.  These 
developments  are  not  fiction;  they  rep- 
resent some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
mundane  possibilities  springing  from  the 
peaceful  development  of  astronautics. 
What  will  ultimately  come  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  from  new  discoveries  of 
the  laws  of  nature  through  the  explora- 
tion of  space,  is  now  beyond  our  ability 
to  foresee,  and  possibly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. We  only  know  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  profoundly  great;  possibly 
such  as  to  change  the  very  nature  of  our 
economic  and  social  life,  as  have  so  many 
other  great  new  discoveries  and  human 
ventures  of  the  past. 

But  we  must  not  become  so  bemused 
by  these  future  possibilities  that  we  fail 
to  see  the  very  great  urgency  that  now 
confronts  us — the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 

The  Soviet  lead  in  astronautics  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  busine.=s 
as  usual  is  not  going  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  capa- 
bilities. 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  now  standing  still  but  are  mov- 
ing resourcefully  with  might  and  main, 
not  only  to  maintain  their  lead  over  us. 
but  to  further  outdistance  us.  They, 
too,  have  unified  programs  and  long- 
range  plans,  and  they  are  pouring  into 
this  field  an  important  part  of  their  na- 
tional effort. 

Even  if  we  begin  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  to  develop  our  own  unified 
program  for  space  research  and  explora- 
tion, it  will  probably  take  us  some  years 
to  overtake  them.  And  it  will  not  be 
done  at  all  if  we  do  not  enter  into  the 
project  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  promp- 
titude, with  the  full  intention  of  over- 
taking them,  surpassing  them,  and  then 
maintaining  our  leadership.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  one  considers  the 
long-lead  times  required  for  any  astro- 
nautics programs,  and  the  series  of  sur- 
prises the  Soviets  have  already  accom- 
plished In  the  scientific  area. 

The  Soviet  advance  in  the  field  of 
astronautics  and  space  flight  presupposes 
a  broad  scientific  effort  of  many  years 
standing.  It  is  based  on  a  long-range 
plan  of  scientific  education  and  research. 
It  has  combined,  since  World  War  II,  the 
military  development  of  rockets  and  mis- 
siles with  the  scientific  resources  of  the 
country. 

In  1955.  3  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  set  up  a  strong 
civilian  astronautics  agency,  able  to  com- 
mand all  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
That  agency  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  sits  at  the  same  level  as  the  Pre- 
sidium of   the   Supreme  Soviet.  2   or  3 
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years  ago  announced  detailed  plans  for 
its  satellites  of  Tarylng  weights,  and  also 
announced  its  plans  for  moon  explora- 
tion and  Instrumented  probes  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  We  have  similar  plans — but 
ours  are  still  under  discussion,  or  only 
this  year  being  specifically  authorized  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Whatever  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  think  of  other  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  political  system,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  single  coordinated  agency 
offers  tremendous  advantages  over  the 
fragmented,  uncoordinated  effort  which 
the  United  States  has  made  to  date.  A 
haphazard  uncoordinated  effort  involves 
the  dangers  of  duplication  and  incom- 
pleteness, together  with  competition  for 
funds  and  headlines,  to  the  detriment 
of  rapid  attainment  of  our  national  goals. 
There  is  room,  of  course,  for  alternative 
approaches,  and  for  the  development  of 
different  teams  and  facilities,  but  all  of 
these  should  be  pointed  towaid  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  well-rounded,  comprehen- 
sive national  plan. 

It  Is  just  this  type  of  coordination 
that  can  and  will  be  supplied  by  the  pro- 
posed new  agency. 

I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  the  bill — 
and  immediate  adoption  and  implemen- 
tation. For  we  have  already  lost  too 
much  time.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
any  more. 

I  Prom  Time  magazine  of  June  2,  19581 
Soviet  Rule  Has  Bestowtd  Upon  Science  All 

the    authokitt    op    which    it    deprived 

Religion 

Golden  cn^:  The  IntellectuBl  climate  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  conditioned  to  make  a 
■clentlst  out  of  every  Russian  boy  who 
thinks  he  haa  the  wit  to  qualify.  Russia  al- 
ready turns  out  2  to  3  times  as  many  engi- 
neers as  the  United  States,  and  59  percent  of 
tts  two-mllUon-odd  students  In  higher  edu- 
cation are  after  science  degrees.  The  17- 
year-old  graduate  of  the  beat  of  Russia's  10- 
year  secondary  schools  is  reckoned  to  be  at 
least  2  years  ahead  of  his  American  counter- 
part In  scientific  attainment;  he  has  had  10 
years  of  mathematics.  6  years  of  biology,  5 
years  of  physics,  4  of  chemistry.  Westerners 
have  found  that  even  children's  toys  point  up 
the  stress  on  science:  while  dolls  and  tin  sol- 
diers are  shabbily  made,  such  gadgets  as  toy 
TV  sets,  workshops,  radios,  and  telephones 
aeem  to  have  been  manufactured  with  expert 
care. 

Almost  every  university  student  Is  subsi- 
dized, and  the  freshly  graduated  physicist  can 
count  on  making  at  least  $200  a  month,  plus 
another  $100  for  research,  which  is  good 
money  In  the  land  of  the  proletariat.  The 
government  thinks  nothing  of  building  whole 
science  cities,  equipped  modern  villas,  clubs, 
cinemas  and  stadiums  for  scientists.  When 
an  American  asked  Physicist  Vladimir  Veks- 
ler  how  much  his  hugh  accelerator  at  Dubna 
cost,  Veksler  replied  simply:  "I  don't  know. 
To  get  the  money,  all  we  had  to  say  was  that 
you  had  one."  If  the  Soviet  scientist  lives 
In  an  Ideological  cage,  the  cage  Is  a  gilded 
one,  and  within  It  there  Is  more  freedom  and 
luxury  than  almost  anywhere  else  In  Russia, 
lu  the  past  10  years  nut  a  single  top  Soviet 
scientist  has  defected  to  the  West, 

ZUs  and  rubles:  Comrade  scientists,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  even  party  mem- 
bers, eat  at  special  restaurants,  whiz  about 
In  big,  two-tone  Zlls,  spend  their  summers 
at  a  Black  Sea  Riviere  resort  ot  their  own.  are 
allowed  to  subscribe  to  any  foreign  publica- 
tions they  please  and  to  buy  luxury  goods 
denied  others.  By  Russian  standards  their 
salaries  are  princely:  Ifesmeyanov  makes  30.- 
000  tax-free  rubles  ($7,500)  a  month,  besides 


thousands  more  for  teaching,  lecturing,  ap- 
pearing on  TV,  or  writing  books.  Even  after 
a  scientist  dies,  his  privileges  continue.  His 
widow  may  get  a  pension  and  a  lump  sum  of 
75.000  rubles,  his  grandchildren  may  get 
extra  allowances  while  In  school.  A  British 
visitor  noted  that  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation among  Soviet  scientists,  aside  from 
their  work.  Is  the  servant  problem. 

Tanks  to  iU  moon:  Though  the  party  Is 
supreme  In  Russia,  a  surprising  degree  of 
Independence  Is  allowed  the  academy  lu 
scientific  matters.  With  notably  few  ex- 
ceptions— rrtostly  In  nonsclentlflc  fields — the 
academy  elects  Its  meii>bers  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  It  not  only  direct!  the  policies  of  the 
12  "sister  academies  "  of  the  varloxis  repub- 
lics. It  runs  at  least  U6  research  Institutes, 
and  to  large  extent  governs  the  work  of 
more  than  200,000  scientists  and  techni- 
cians. Its  Institutes  probe  Into  everything 
from  weather  control  and  Ionospheric  ex- 
plorations above  the  Antarctic  Icecap  to 
elaborate  schemes  for  landing  electronic- 
guided  tanks  on  tlie  moon.  It  sponsors  as 
many  as  100  Held  exi>eUitlon8  at  a  time,  one 
of  which  last  year  discovered  In  Siberia  what 
may  be  the  largest  diamond  field  In  the 
world.  It  Is  the  goad,  guide,  and  guardian 
of  Russia's  most  Impressive  national   efTort. 

Status  of  Russian  science  In  key   fleld.s: 

Mathematics:  Traditionally,  one  of  Ru.s- 
slu  s  specl.Utles.  In  pure  mathematics  and 
statistics,  on  a  par  with  anything  In  the 
West.  Russia  haa  solved  the  complex  rid- 
dle of  the  giant  atoir»-smnshlng  accelerator, 
produced  the  exact  solution  of  superconduc- 
tivity, but  lags  In  automation.  More  Soviet 
mathematics  books  have  been  translated 
Into  other  languages  than  any  other  subject. 

Physics:  landau's  Institute  "Is  probably 
the  best  In  the  world."  says  Oxford's  Kurt 
Mendelssohn.  "In  some  aspects  of  nuclear 
particle  physics,  and  In  the  theory  of  super- 
fluidity. It  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  "  The 
Soviet  ranks  high  In  cryogenics,  crystallog- 
raphy and  reactor  work.  But  It  still  trails 
the  United  States  In  low-tension  nuclear 
physics  and  paramagnetic  resonance.  "In 
my  own  field  of  neutron  physics,"  says  Don- 
ald Hughes  of  Brookhaven,  "I  could  find  no 
activity  to  compare  with  that  of  the  United 
States." 

Chemistry:  The  Soviet  is  generally  be- 
hind, notably  In  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic nbcrs  and  plastics,  the  synthesis  of 
vitamins  and  Isolation  of  antibiotics. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  called  fur  a  cra.sh 
program  In  plastics.  "Comrades.  The  ful- 
fillment of  this  task  must  become  a  nation- 
wide cause." 

Biology:  "The  stage  of  Soviet  genetics," 
say.s  one  United  States  ex{>ert,  "can  be 
summed  up  In  two  wtirda:  simply  lousy." 
Lysenko,  who  has  been  pushed  Into  Ulie 
shade  but  rated  three  separate  on  the  back 
In  a  recent  Khrushchev  speech,  all  but  de- 
stroyed what  was  once  the  pride  of  Rus- 
sian science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tinguished Mendellan  geneticist.  N  P.  Dvi- 
btnln,  is  back  In  business,  and  the  Rus- 
sians now  publish  more  studies  of  flora  and 
fauna  than  anyone  else. 

Medicine:  Probably  10  years  behind  the 
West.  Nevertheless  Russia  by  V  N.  statis- 
tics has  a  lower  mortality  rate  than  the 
United  States,  Is  developing  techniques  for 
radical  heart  surgery.  One  British  evalua- 
tion of  Soviet  hospitals:  "The  nurse*  are 
nifty,  the  plumbing  naviseous."  liesearch  in 
caucer  Is  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. Psychoanalysis  Is  anathema  and 
Russian  psychology  sutlers  from  an  excess  of 
Pavlovlsm. 

Geophysics:  At  the  March  meeting  of  the 
academy,  one  speaker  boasted:  "The  whole 
world  recognizes  our  leadership  In  this 
&cUl."     It  dues. 

Astronomy:  Behind,  but  determined  to 
catch  up.  The  new  Blurakan  Observatory 
In  Armenia  has  one  of  the  world's  largest 
telescopes,    and    one    of    the    world's    finest 


UbrarieB  In  the  field  The  observatory's 
head.  Viktor  AmbarUumlan.  the  first  Soviet 
scienUst  since  World  War  II  to  become  m 
foreign  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  contrasting  extremes:  Between  the 
best  In  Russia  and  the  next  best.  Western- 
ers have  found,  there  Is  a  yawning  gap: 
What  la  good  is  very  good;  what  is  not  so 
good  la  apt  to  be  horrid.  Contrasts  abound. 
Visitors  to  Dubua.  duly  Impressed  by  Uie 
lavlshnes*  of  the  laboratories,  were  equally 
Impressed  by  the  women  driving  oxcarU 
on  the  outside.  You  step  off  a  TXipolev 
)et."  says  Paris  Bacteriologist  Marcel  Ray- 
naud, "and  you  see  people  wearing  rags."* 
One  United  States  Industrialist  found  Rus- 
sia's metallurgy  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  In  no  laboratory  or  factory  did  he  see 
a  single  pair  of  safety  goggles.  (And  you 
see  a  lot  of  Ru^lans  In  bandages,  too") 

"You  sit  In  M(3scow."  says  one  United 
States  scientist,  "and  you  wonder  how  In 
the  hell  these  people  put  sputnik  up  when 
they  cant  even  bring  your  dinner  to  you. 
They  simply  don't  seem  to  know  how  to 
get  things  done.  Everything  seems  to  t>e 
lu  the  extreme.  They  have  commercial  air- 
planes that  seem  to  be  falling  apart,  don't 
even  have  seat  belts  In  them;  yet  they  have 
the  finest  Jet  airliner  In  the  world.  From 
the  street  level,  Russia  seems  hopelessly 
mired  down  In  confusion.  Yet  you  know 
that  It  Is  a  nation  that  has  a  long-range  plan 
that  puts  us  to  shame." 

"When  I  feel  really  gloomy."  says  M.  I  T  "s 
Wlesner.  "I  think  that  5  years  from  now  the 
Russians  will  be  ahead  of  us  In  every  area. 
But  when  I  feel  optimistic.  I  think  It  may 
take  them  10"  This  may  be  so  In  the 
scientific  and  teclinlcal  fields  that  the  Krem- 
lin thinks  are  important.  But  nation's  do 
not  live  by  science  alone  And  when,  as  it 
does,  the  Kremlin  denuinds  results  from 
Its  splendidly  isolated  scientists,  the  results 
(except  In  high-prlorlty  specialties)  run 
afoul  of  all  the  dlfflcultles  and  confusions 
that  beset  the  Russian  economic  system  To 
catch  up  with  the  West's  overall  standard 
of  living.  Russia  will  need  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  decade;  It  may  even  have  to  extend 
freedom  beyond  the  borders  of  a  favored 
Island. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side,  the  urgency 
of  the  approval  of  the  bill  cannot  be 
overestimated.  I  trust  that  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  fully  realize  this  and 
will  wholeheartedly  support  and  vote  for 
H.  R.   12.^75. 

Mr.     BROOKS     of     Louisiana.     Mr 
Chairman,   I   yield    10   minutes   to   the 
gentleman      from      New      York       [Mr. 
G'BhiinI. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  heard  from  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  a  presenta- 
tion on  our  legislative  situation,  re- 
searche"5.  recommendations,  and  needs. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt 
useful  addition  to  the  divisions  of  his 
subject  matter. 

All  of  us  here  know  him  as  a  cool, 
careful,  and  precise  ma.ster  of  lawgiving. 
Even  in  the  most  ordinary  of  day-to-day 
work  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  as  In 
its  committees,  he  demonstrates  by  per- 
formance a  ruthless  and  self-sacnflcinfr 
attention  to  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  he  i.s  about.  You  have  heard  him 
today  on  a  subject  that  needs  no 
empha-sis  from  me  as  to  its  awesome 
character  and  complexity  of  elements. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that  he  has  done 
his  homework,  for  you  have  heard  him. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
we    have    urgent   business    before    this 
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House  in  undertaking  to  establish  na- 
tional policy  on  astionautics  and  the 
exploration  of  space.  Let  me  testify  as 
solemnly  as  I  know  how  that  this  busi- 
ness is  urgent  in  the  name  of  not  only 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  civilization  that  made 
us  and  which  is  the  hope  and  light  of 
all  the  world. 

We  are  al>out  no  small  and  local 
undertaking  in  this  hour. 

As  we  meet  here  in  this  room,  this 
day,  we  bei^in  something:  which  leads 
no  man  knows  just  where,  to  discover 
just  what  no  man  can  truly  guess,  with 
what  consequences  to  us  all  no  man  can 
now  l>e  sure. 

And  before  I  say  one  word  more  about 
anything  else,  there  is  one  thing  I  say 
now  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart. 
In  our  hearings  and  our  explorations 
and  inquiries  and  studies  sis  a  commit- 
tee, we  have  heard  famous  men  describe 
what  science  has  done,  is  doing,  and  is 
about  to  do,  to  send  human  beings  flying 
out  into  the  general  space  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  have  heard  learned  and  im- 
pressive di-scussions  of  stars,  planets, 
galaxies,  and  solar  systems  that  make 
this  earth  and  all  our  traditional  im- 
pressions of  its  place  in  the  measure  of 
all  things,  seem  small  Indeed. 

With  what  effect?  With  this:  That 
I  am  confident  none  of  us  who  heard 
these  things  came  away  terrified  or  de- 
pressed or  bowed  down  with  gloom. 
What  we  heard  can  only  make  any  man 
glad  to  be  alive  in  such  a  time  of  great 
flowering  of  talent. 

To  hear  and  to  understand  that  what 
you  hear  is  really  the  prologue  to  the 
greatest  dramatic  act  in  all  the  history 
of  this  eartli  since  Its  time  bet^an.  is  to 
sharpen  a  taste  for  life  and  to  inspire 
the  will  to  produce  the  very  best  that  you 
can  find  in  yourself  to  give  to  the  work 
that  must  be  done. 

But  not  in  a  spirit  of  vanity  and  over- 
weening pride. 

I  say  to  you  that  no  man  can  truly  con- 
sider what  we  have  heard  and  what  we 
have  to  undertake,  and  not  be  touched 
with  humble  gratitude  that  God  created 
such  a  universe  and  put  in  it  a  world  on 
which  we  can  live  to  sec  the  horizon  be- 
fore us. 

This  Is  a  time  which  can  only  fortify 
and  deepen  faith  in  the  Almighty  for  any 
human  being  who  tries  seriously  to  com- 
prehend what  it  means  that  man  is  really 
on  his  way  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
Moon  and  to  find  out  what  manner  of 
life  there  is  on  Mars.  These  are  no  longer 
matters  for  Jokes  and  scoffing.  We  are 
here,  this  day.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  our  contribution  to  the 
human  act  of  going  and  looking  among 
the  heavens,  themselves, 

I  have  said  that  no  man  knows  what 
we  are  going  to  find,  or  what  will  happen 
before  we  are  through. 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  proposi- 
tions involved  in  astronautics  are  infirm 
or  that  we  are  about  to  get  into  some- 
thing about  which — since  we  do  not  know 
everything — it  could  be  said  we  know 
nothing  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  us  here  know 
one  thing  for  certain.  It  is  that  matters 
of  the  gravest  military  nature  are  in- 
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volved  right  this  very  hour.  The  energy 
that  can  send  almost  a  ton  of  scientific 
machinery  in  orbit  around  the  earth  oo- 
serving  and  recording  can  do  other  things 
and  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  point 
that  damage  is  the  hallmark  of  these 
things. 

Our  very  physical  survival  is  geared 
to  the  power  and  knowledge  that  must 
be  turned  in  force  and  with  a  precision 
on  the  exploration  of  space.  You  know 
all  this,  so  I  need  not  attempt  to  impress 
you  further.  What  I  do  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  that  out  of  this  ur,?ent  and  im- 
mediate effort  we  must  now  make,  is 
sure  to  come  a  great  victory  for  life  and 
light,  as  against  terror  and  darkness,  for 
all  of  mankind,  if  only  we  do  our  work 
well  and  faithfully. 

We  are  living  now  to  see  rising  a  chance 
for  a  kind  of  peace  that  has  never  before 
been  imaginable. 

As  the  hard  work  of  legislation  in  this 
matter  proceeds,  you  are  going  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about  what  it  will  cost  in 
money,  not  to  mention  in  manpower  and 
thought  and  industrial  application,  to 
develop  the  American  position  in  astro- 
nautics. The  sums  will  be  g'eat.  But 
will  they  represent  loss,  or  gain? 

You  may  take  the  case  of  atomic 
energy  as  just  one  index  to  the  answer. 
The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have 
invested  in  the  Government's  efforts, 
from  the  time  of  the  Manhattan  project 
to  the  present,  approximately  $14  billion. 
As  all  of  us  know,  it  was  an  investment 
begun  in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  survival. 
It  was  about  as  uncertain  an  effort  as 
could  be  imagined,  with  one  paramount 
aim,  to  build  an  explosive  which  would 
save  u.s  from  being  killed  by  a  like  explo- 
sive in  the  hands  of  a  deadly  enemy. 
And  we  still  make  bombs. 
But  consider  this:  one  small,  single 
byproduct  of  the  American  investment  in 
atomic  research,  a  byproduct  hardly  con- 
sidered in  the  beginning,  is  already  pro- 
viding us  national  savings  at  a  rate  to 
more  than  offset  the  whole  of  our  dollar 
investment.  This  byproduct  is  the  iso- 
tope. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  authority  for  the  estimate  that  radio- 
isotopes, which  are  another  kind  of  fall- 
out from  the  atom  besides  the  one  you 
hear  so  much  about,  are  now  saving  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  medicine  not 
less  than  $500  million  a  year  in  money 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  unmeasurable 
value  of  lives  that  are  saved,  knowledge 
compounded  on  knowledge,  and  other  in- 
tangibles upon  which  no  material  esti- 
mate of  worth  can  be  made. 

It  is  now  forecast  that  the  fruit  of  iso- 
tope research  will  soon  be  able  to  save 
the  American  economy  not  less  than  $5 
billion,  that  is  $5,000  million,  a  year. 

I  have  not  even  attempted  to  touch  on 
the  significance  of  the  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  contributed  by  this  single 
byproduct,  the  isotope. 

Nor  will  I  attempt  to  measure  what  it 
Is  worth  to  us  and  everybody  else, 
that  we  know  now  how  to  extract  energy 
from  atomic  fission  and  fusion  on  the 
order  of  megatons.  By  now.  all  this  is 
more  than  familiar  to  you. 

I  mention  the  matter  only  to  remind 
that  out  of  astronautic  research  and  ex- 
ploration of  space  we  are  certain  of  the 


same  kind  of  gains,  but  on  an  eren  more 
vast  scale. 

You  will  find  these  matters  elaborated 
In  the  committee's  report,  but  briefly 
allow  me  to  cite  the  prediction  of  Dr. 
Fred  L.  Whipple,  director  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical  Observatory,  that 
out  of  the  space  effort  will  come  weather 
forecasting  which  will  be,  as  he  puts  it, 
"a  science,  instead  of  an  art.** 

Here  are  his  exact  words: 

I  predict  that  that  alone  (weather  fore- 
casting as  an  exact  science)  In  Its  value  to 
the  country  will  greatly  outweigh  tlie  cost  of 
the   entire  program. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Relchelderfer,  chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  testified  that  some 
years  ago  the  Bureau  undertook  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  weather  forecasts  and 
storm  warnings  to  the  general  public  and 
the  national  economy. 
Here  again  are  his  words,  not  mine: 
However,  the  figures  presented  to  us  by 
business  and  agricultural  Interests  were  so 
high  that  we  never  have  been  quite  willing 
to  come  out  with  the  values  for  fear  that 
someone  would  think  we  were  exaggerating. 

When  you  read  some  of  the  estimates 
turned  in  to  his  organization  by  the  tax- 
payers, you  can  understand  his  concern. 
But  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  correct 
in  saying  that  accurate  w-eather  forecasts 
would  mean  several  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  gain  to  our  own  economj',  alone. 

And  precision  in  weather  forecasting 
is  just  one  of  the  byproducts  of  the 
search  into  space  of  which  we  are  now 
already  sure.  The  way  is  open  to  con- 
vert this  ancient  art  into  an  exact  science. 
It  is  open  now.  It  needs  only  to  be 
developed.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
imagined.    It  has  only  to  be  taken. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  the  director  of 
the  Development  Operations  Division  of 
the  Army's  Ballistic  Missiles  Agency, 
testified  as  to  gains  now  in  sight  not  only 
as  to  weather  forecasting  but  as  to  com- 
munications. 

He  describes  a  communications  satel- 
lite to  link  up  a  world-wide  television 
system  and  he  does  it  in  language  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  can  follow. 
You  need  only  turn  to  the  committees 
report  for  refeience  to  it. 

And  in  another  application,  this  same 
communications  satellite  can  handle 
fantastic  volumes  of  information  at 
ultra -high  speed,  through  the  combining 
of  coding  techniques  now  emerging. 
Here  are  his  words: 

One  of  these  electronic  codes  permits  the 
printing  of  a  text  of  a  book  in  a  few  seconds 
in  the  form  of  an  electronic  code.  So  with 
six  satellites  of  this  kind  you  could  handle 
the  entire  mail  volume  of  the  whole  earth. 

Tou  can  Imagine  the  Implications  of  this 
when  you  consider  that  such  a  message  would 
not  take  longer  than  1  hour  from  sender  to 
receiver.  If  you  charge  1  penny  a  word,  this 
surely  will  not  only  pay  fca-  It  but  pay  for 
trlp>6  to  the  moon  and  other  ventures  In  this 
btisiness. 

I  could  elaborate  here  on  this  theme, 
to  illustrate  from  countless  experiences 
of  the  past  how  the  coming  of  new  knowl- 
edge into  the  world  has  profited  beyond 
all  previous  imagining.  Just  consider  the 
introduction  of  electric  power,  energy 
sent  along  wires.  Whose  wildest  guess 
of  what  that  meant  was  even  close  to  the 
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truth,  when  It  first  began?  Who  could 
believe,  again,  just  what  would  really 
happen  to  the  economics  of  the  world 
when  the  first  wireless  message  was 
proved?    Or  when  the  first  plane  flew? 

The  thing  we  must  remember,  and  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  grasp,  is  that  all  these 
astounding  performances  of  the  past 
were  minor  by  comparison  with  this  feat 
now  to  be  undertaken,  in  which  almost 
all  the  knowledge  that  man  has  ever 
gained  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
other  branches  of  the  physical  sciences. 
are  now  to  be  focused,  so  to  speak,  for 
use  in  a  single,  all-combining  effort. 

How  can  we  allow  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  us  by?  How  can  we  allow  any- 
thing less  than  the  maximum  genius  of 
all  our  powers  to  be  used  in  it? 
■  Which  brings  me  now  to  something 
which  all  of  us  know  we  must  face  up  to 
sooner  or  later. 

An  American  philosopher.  William 
James,  undertook  just  as  this  20th  cen- 
tury was  coming  in,  to  set  down  his  feel- 
ing on  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of 
religion.  Out  of  this  came  a  famous  se- 
ries of  lectures  in  the  spring  of  1902 
which  were  then  published  under  the 
title  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience," and  in  which  he  embedded  a 
comment  which  has  ever  since  haunted 
thoughtful  men.    It  was  this : 

What  we  now  need  to  discover  In  the  social 
real  Is  the  moral  equivalent  of  war:  some- 
thing heroic  that  will  speak  to  men  as  uni- 
versally as  war  does  and  yet  will  be  as  com- 
patible with  their  spiritual  selves  a£  war  has 
proved  ItselX  to  be  Incompatible. 

And  here  we  have  it — something  heroic 
that  will  speak  to  men  as  universally  as 
war  does  and  yet  is  surely  compatible 
with  our  spiritual  selves.  Can  anybody 
doubt  it? 

I  am  moved  to  say  that  a  vigorous  and 
Imaginative  wisdom  exercised  in  this 
moment  save  us  all. 

Surely  no  Member  of  this  House  any 
longer  thinks  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
backward  and  downcast  failure  in  the 
family  of  nations.  We  are  realists  here. 
There  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  vi'-;or  and 
imagination,  not  to  mention  intelligence. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  what  we  can  to 
inspire  an  uprising  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  something  we  need  as  much  as  they 
do,  and  that  is  wisdom. 

I  am  bound  to  think  of  Comrade 
Khrushchev  just  now  as  the  scienti.sts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  present  him  and  his 
associates  in  the  Kiemlln  with  the  spec- 
ifications of  their  own  plans  for  astro- 
nautics and  exploration  of  space. 

Like  all  of  us  here  in  Congress,  Com- 
rade Khrushchev  is  of  another  school. 
His  business  has  been  in  politics,  after 
the  Soviet  fashion.  And  I  am  sure  that 
no  matter  how  bold  a  face  he  may  put 
upon  it,  his  inward  feelings  cannot  be 
much  different  from  our  own  as  he  con- 
siders what  the  impact  of  astronautics 
and  the  exploration  of  space  will  be  up- 
on Marxism  and  dogmatic  assertions 
from  the  collected  works  of  Lenin  as 
to  what  must  be  and  will  surely  be, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  word  we  must  get  to  Comrade 
Khrushchev  is  that  he  and  we  are  in 
the  same  boat,  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  exchange  sympathies  but  it  is  neces- 


sary for  us  to  recognize  that  pre-atomlc 
politics  will  not  fit  the  need  of  the  hour. 
Only  wisdom  can  find  us  the  inspiration 
and  the  application  of  William  James' 
moral  equivalent  to  war,  an  appreciation 
of  the  something  heroic  which  we  do  not 
now  have  to  invent  but  have  right  here 
with  us  as  we  meet. 

What  is  lacking  here  Is  not  the  money 
or  the  knowledge  or  the  industrial  skill 
and  power  to  apply  all  the  scientific  gift 
that  is  emerging. 

What  we  all  lack  together,  every- 
where, is  a  real  feeling  of  the  link  be- 
tween the  intellects  that  are  fashioning 
the  performance  of  space  travel  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  is  both  cause  and 
effect,  both  contributor  and  receiver, 
who  makes  the  performance  possible  not 
only  by  his  presence  but  by  his  actions, 
and  yet  does  not  truly  know  it. 

What  we  need  most  to  make  the  take- 
off into  space  something  heroic  for  every 
man  is  for  every  man  to  appreciate  that 
he,  too,  is  a  part  of  that  takeoff,  that 
without  him  it  would  not  have  happened 
and  that  without  him  it  is  not  worth 
doing. 

As  of  now.  the  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional, as  well  as  the  intellectual  gap  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  partici- 
pators in  this  project  is  too  wide. 

We  need  help  and  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  help,  to  close  this  spiritual  and 
emotional  gap.  The  tragedy  to  man- 
kind that  would  mark  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  the  space  age  if  it  were  to  be 
remembered  only  for  the  antagonisms 
and  the  hatreds  and  the  fears  all  of  us 
have  suffered  for  so  long,  would  be  the 
last  bearable  tragedy  in  the  record  of 
the  race,  it  seems  to  me. 

I  call  on  this  House,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider, along  with  its  other  work,  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  help  the 
Russians  to  wisdcm  so  that  we  may  also 
help  ourselves.  We  need  it  at  least  as 
much  as  they. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  there  is  no 
turning  back  nor  is  there  any  safe  haven 
anywhere,  of  avoidance  of  thought  and 
action  that  must  be  at  the  same  time 
reasonable  and  yet  of  the  highest  order. 
The  hardest  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  a  fresh  and  growing  appreciation 
here  of,  not  onlv  the  urgent  needs  of 
self-defense,  real  as  they  are.  or  of  the 
already  visible  profits  on  investment  in 
the  economic  sense  that  are  predicable 
from  the  effort  to  build  satellites  and 
space  machines,  but  something  far  more 
vital. 

We  have  to  keep  alive  our  sense  of 
what  all  these  things  mean  in  terms  of 
people  and  of,  if  I  may  put  it  so.  the 
human  heart. 

On  that  account,  I  am  hopeful  that 
you  will  encourage  our  committee  and 
provide  it  the  means  to  do  something 
more  than  collect  information  on  the 
prospects  of  using  what  it  is  now  fash- 
ionable to  call  the  hardware  of  space 
exploration,  surely  not  the  liveliest 
possible  description  for  the  wonderful 
instruments  now  already  made  or  others 
even  more  wonderful  going  next  to  be 
made. 

What  it  seems  to  me  we  need  now  to 
begin  doing  is  the  collection  of  thought 
about  Just  what  the  space  age  does  for 


and  to  and  with  and  by  the  human  race 
and  this  world,  in  terms  other  than  mili- 
tary and  economic. 

I  am.  for  one.  interested  in  hearing: 
from  eminent  men  in  not  only  the  physi- 
cal but  also  the  social  and  the  natural 
and  life  sciences.  I  would  like  to  see 
Congress  Inviting  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians to  come  and  bring  light.  I  would 
like  a  chance  to  hear  what  anthropolo- 
gists and  biologists  and  zoologists  have 
on  their  minds.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  seek  them  from  all  over  the 
world,  without  regard  to  any  feature  of 
race.  sex.  religion,  or  politics,  but  meas- 
uring them  by  the  single  standard  of 
their  character  and  worth,  to  help  us 
assess  this  potent  moral  equivalent  of 
war.  the  age  of  space. 

To  be  sure,  nothing  quite  like  that  has 
been  done  before.  But  nothing  quite 
like  this  present  has  come  up  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  avoid  the 
danger  of  over  specializing  on  how  to 
explore  the  moon  and  neglecting  to  con- 
sider what  it  all  means  to  us  as  we  do  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  invite  speculation  and 
suggestion  and  imaginative  inspiration 
of  wisdom  fitjm  every  available  source. 
For  instance.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  book 
now  being  reviewed  entitled  "Of  Stars 
and  Men:  Human  Response  to  an  Ex- 
panding Universe  "  The  author  is  Har- 
low Shapley,  a  distinguished  astronomer 
at  Harvard  University.  He  offers  a  line 
of  reasoning  and  evidence,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  hving  creatures  on  other 
planets  equal  to  or  maybe  even  superior 
to.  this  race  we  call  human.  I.  for  one, 
would  like  to  hear  Professor  Shapley  on 
the  age  of  space  as  he  conceives  it.  I 
would  value  the  stimulation  toward  wis- 
dom that  would  come  from  having  wit- 
nesses of  such  a  kind  come  before  us. 

Just  what  questions  I  might  think  of 
to  ask  I  cannot  now  imagine,  but  that  I 
would  listen  and  try  to  enlarge  my  under- 
standing. I  am  sure.  The  compendium 
of  thought  and  idea,  plus  enlightenment, 
that  we  could  collect  in  the  printed  rec- 
ord from  such  a  set  of  hearings  would 
serve  Congress  for  many  a  day  and  in 
many  a  way.  to  help  us  explore  the  time 
ahead. 

In  this  time  we  are  going  to  need 
hardware  and  all  of  it  we  can  get.  This 
we  know.  We  are  gome  to  make 
astounding  profits  on  investment  in  the 
enterprises  of  the  space  age.  just  as  we 
always  have  before.  Of  this  we  may  be 
confident. 

But  if  we  are  to  enter  the  space  age 
whole  and  hopeful  and  free  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  we  must  find  wisdom  and 
wars  moral  equivalent.  We  mu.«t  be 
able  to  ask  help  in  that  search  from  all 
the  world  and  from  within  ourselves  as 
well.  We  must  be  able  to  see  that  Com- 
rade Khrushchev,  in  this  entrance  into 
the  space  age,  is  no  more  free  of  the  need 
for  this  same  wisdom  and  freedom  and 
moral  equivalent  than  anybody  else.  We 
must  also  have  the  wisdom  to  know  that 
he  knows  his  needs  as  well  as  we  know 
ours  and  that  since  he  is  not  a  madman, 
he  will  be  grateful  for  a  sign  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  surely  true  that  he  Is  a  Communist 
and  that  he  does  not  plan  to  change,  just 
as  it  is  true  that  each  of  us  here  is  a 
friend  of  liberty  and  does  not  plan  to 


change.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  and 
we  have  this  in  common:  We  are  all 
human.  And  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
hiunan  race,  we  stand  at  the  opening  of 
an  age  that  can  never  be  equaled.  It 
will  be  either  the  age  of  the  greatest 
achievement  or  the  greatest  damnation 
that  can  ever  come  to  the  world. 

Which  do  we  mean  to  make  it  be? 
Perhaps  if  we  begin  now  to  call  in  as  Con- 
gressional witncsscj  .some  to  help  us  seek 
the  moral  equivalent  to  war.  in  terms 
that  will  be  vivid  to  the  fans  of  Pvt. 
Elvis  Presley,  we  may  also  begin  to  find 
an  answer. 

In  outer  space  wo  who  believe  in  God 
will  find  reaflfimiation  of  our  belief.  I 
pray  that  in  that  same  area  the  ma- 
terialists will  find  tiod. 

Mr.    BROOKS    of    Louisiana.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  juch  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentli  man  from  Montana 
j  I  Mr  Metcalf  1. 

%.}  Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
months  since  last  October,  '"earth  .satel- 
lite" and  ".sputnik  '  and  "orbit"  have 
become  household  words  not  restricted 
to  the  Junior  set  watching  television  in 
the  hours  before  dinner.  I  think  most 
Members  of  this  bcdy  understand  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  excel  in  the  ability  to  use  outer 
scwce.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  for  most 
men  this  understarding  is  an  instinc- 
tive sort  of  thing,  an  awareness  of  psy- 
chological implications  rather  than  a 
specific  assessment  ix)int  by  point  as  to 
why  the  United  Stages  cannot  afford  to 
come  out  second  in  s  jch  a  race. 

There  is  probably  no  clear  way  in  which 
one  can  assess  the  direct  political  effects 
on  world  opinion  of  the  placing  in  orbit 
of  large  scientific  sai  ellites  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  know  that  few  other  events 
of  the  recent  pa.st  have  attracted  such 
wide  press  coverage  in  every  country  of 
the  world.  The  Soviet  radio  gave  to 
eveiT  country  the  time  schedules  for  the 
passage  of  their  sputniks  so  that  local 
inhabitants  could  step  out  of  doors  at 
dusk  or  early  morning,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  movirg  white  light  of  the 
sputnik  as  it  crossed  the  heavens.  Radio 
amateurs  could  easily  tune  in  on  20  or  40 
megacycles  to  hear  the  coded  beep  of 
the  satellite  as  it  crossed  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Whether  large  satellites  are  propor- 
tionately as  much  niore  useful  as  small 
satellites  is  beside  the  point.  In  the 
propaganda  war.  the  comparison  has 
always  been  a  simpl  .*  one :  an  orange  as 
compared  with  somi  thing  about  80  feet 
long,  and  'veighing  a  .  least  3  tons.  Sput- 
nik II.  for  example,  fitted  this  latter  de- 
scription, of  which  1,120  pounds  was  the 
pay  load  of  instruments  and  dog.  Sputnik 
III  has  a  pay  load  of  2.926  pounds,  and  one 
can  only  gue.ss  at  tie  size  of  the  rocket 
In  the  final  stage.  The  United  States  is 
working  hard  to  perfect  its  intermediate 
range  and  intercont.nental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. These  several  projects  are  all  built 
around  a  rocket  motor  with  a  thrust  of 
about  180.000  pound ;.  In  the  case  of  the 
intercontinental  m  ssiles,  such  motors 
have  to  be  paired  to  supply  the  necessary 
thrust.  Pairing  or  clustering  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  any  mere  than  is  building  a 
very    large    capacitj'    motor.     For    what 


may  be  saved  in  design  of  a  given  rocket 
chamber  is  added  back  by  the  increased 
likelihood  that  some  part  of  the  cluster 
(Will  fail,  and  the  whole  mi&siou  will 
abort. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  not  re- 
vealed what  thrust  has  been  used  to  put 
their  sputniks  into  orbit,  as  these  have 
been  military  boosters.  While  we  are 
still  working  to  establish  our  180,000- 
pound  thrust  motor  as  a  reliable  opera- 
tional device,  the  Soviets  are  putting  in- 
to direct  use  motors  ^hich  give  every 
indication  of  being  even  larger.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Sputnik  III.  con- 
servative estimates  have  placed  the 
launching  thrust  as  500.000  pounds. 
Some  responsible  scientific  consultants 
to  the  House  Select  Committee  have  es- 
timated the  Urnist  as  being  between  one 
and  two  million  pounds.  We  know  that 
the  United  States  is  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  developing  a  million-pound 
thrust  engine,  and  that  about  5  years  of 
hard  work  lie  between  us  and  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  power  output,  al- 
though with  clustering  we  might  achieve 
such  thrusts  earlier  on  a  makeshift 
basis.  This  gives  a  partial  clue  as  to  our 
relative  position  in  the  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  create  a  capacity  to  put 
up  large  scientific  satellites. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  scientific  sat- 
ellite? It  can  carry  an  array  of  instru- 
ments wliich  will  collect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  information  which  would 
take  a  year  or  more  to  do  with  smaller 
satellites.  This  one  action  can  repre- 
sent a  further  time  saving  of  a  year  in 
tlie  collection  of  data  needed  for  later 
steps  in  the  exploration  of  space.  Not 
only  that,  but  such  a  complete  scientific 
laboratory  in  space  can  record  phenome- 
na which  are  interrelated,  throwing  light 
on  problems  which  would  be  difficult  of 
solution  by  ordinary  satellites  of  the 
nominal  size  presently  in  use  by  the 
United  States. 

It  can  not  be  empha.sizcd  too  strongly 
that  a  necessary  forerunner  of  more  am- 
bitious space  projects  is  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture such  as  the  present  satellites  and 
sputniks  are  collecting.  For  example,  it 
was  through  our  satellites  that  we 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  deadly 
band  of  X-rays  which  surrounds  tlie 
earth.  This  is  a  hazard  that  future 
space  ships  can  overcome,  but  it  might 
have  meant  the  death  of  the  first  man  to 
enter  orbit  in  a  satellite  in  some  future 
device  if  the  instrumented  satellites  had 
not  been  sent  first  and  uncovered  the 
hazard. 

Suppose  It  were  arjrued  that  the 
United  States  could  do  without  satellites, 
that  our  scientific  curiosity  could  go  un- 
satisfied in  order  to  save  the  high  cost 
such  programs  involve.  I  don't  think  we 
would  do  it.  but  let  us  look  at  the  propo- 
sition. One  of  our  rocket  scientist  wit- 
nesses pointed  out  that  for  12  years  he 
has  been  shooting  sounding  rockets  into 
the  upper  atmosphere.  He  pointed  out 
that  at  the  rate  of  progress  he  was  mak- 
ing. It  would  have  taken  a  thousand 
years  to  collect  the  data  which  Explorer  I 
supplied  in  its  first  2  weeks  in  orbit. 
Clearly,  the  satellite  approach  represents 
an  efficient  way  to  gain  much  knowledge 
in  a  relatively  short  time. 


Could  we  argue  that  others  will  collect 
this  information  for  us,  il  we  choose  not 
to  make  the  expenditure?  I  think  this 
would  be  very  unlikely.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  making  some  information  avail- 
able, but  it  may  very  well  be  brought 
about  by  the  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  share  what  we  learn  as  well.  Indeed, 
if  the  United  States  were  to  hold  back 
we  might  look  pretty  silly.  Not  only  is 
the  Soviet  Union  interested  in  satellites. 
The  British  are  now  talking  in  terms  of 
launching  moderately  large  satellites 
using  their  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missile  under  development.  And  even 
the  Red  Chinese  have  announced  their 
intention  to  launch  satellites  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  Beyond  this,  there 
are  substantial  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  the  Soviet  Union  already  has  col- 
lected more  scientific  data  by  satellite 
than  it  has  admitted  to  the  world.  Tlie 
weight  lifted  suggests  a  capacity  to  carry 
more  instruments  and  to  operate  more 
communications  devices  than  have  been 
explained. 

I  suppose  that  a  natural  question  is, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the 
Soviet  satellites  is  as  great  as  they  claim? 
The  techniques  for  independent  meas- 
urement are  related  to  those  used  to 
measure  the  weight  of  the  moon  and 
other  bodies  in  space.  These  scientific 
calculations  coupled  with  study  of  the 
life  in  orbit  at  the  altitudes  found  by 
radar  sounding  enable  the  estimation  of 
weights.  What  these  measurements  dis- 
closed was  not  that  the  Soviets  had  exag- 
gerated the  weight  of  at  least  the  Sput- 
nik II.  but  that  they  had  refrained  from 
reporting  the  great  rocket  case  which 
was  attached  to  it.  No,  I  fear  we  cannot 
delude  ourselves  with  any  such  synthetic 
comfort  as  saying  that  the  sputniks  are 
probably  smaller  than  announced. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  interesting  specula- 
tions is  to  consider  what  particularly 
Sputnik  II  and  III  may  have  been  doing 
which  has  never  been  announced. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Sputnik  II  may  not  have  had  additional 
instruments  collecting  not  only  scientific 
data  for  the  IGY.  but  also  other  data  for 
military  reconnaissance  purposes.  Just 
as  our  tiny  Explorer  III  carries  a  tape 
recorder  which  in  a  few  seconds  plays 
back  data  collected  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  so  the  much  larger  sputnik  may 
have  been  recording  many  different 
kinds  of  data.  When  this  recorder  was 
tri.egered  from  the  ground  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  it  would  send  back  to  earth  a  flood 
of  military  intelligence.  We  know  that 
some  monitoring  of  Sputnik  11  revealed 
a  whole  maze  of  codes  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  decipher.  Sputnik  II 
may  easily  have  done  a  reconnaissance 
survey  of  all  the  military  bases  and  in- 
dustries of  the  Free  World,  testing  the 
capabilities  of  later  even  more  complex 
reconnaissance  systems.  Sputnik  III 
has  about  800  ix)unds  of  additional  pay- 
load  even  by  Soviet  admission  which 
they  have  not  accounted  for.  Does  it 
include  television  cameras?  Is  it  doing 
radar  mapping  to  guide  future  ICBM's? 
Does  it  incorporate  retro  rockets  which 
in  a  few  weeks  when  many  thousand 
feet  of  special  film  have  been  recorded 
will  allow  the  recovery  of  all  or  a  part  of 
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this  pay  load?    Even  If  such  speculative 
questions  are  answered  in  the  negative 
now    the  Soviet  scientists  have  already 
demonstrated  successfully  a  capacity  to 
lift  up  into  orbit  all  the  weight  of  instru- 
ments required  to  conduct  extensive  re- 
connaissance.    This   could    be    priceless 
in  establishing  the  exact  position  of  tar- 
pets   for   future   attack,   targets   whose 
position  although  in  general  known  was 
not  known  previously  in  relation  to  Soviet 
bases.    Either  the  Soviet  Union  is  al- 
ready carrying  out  secret  military  recon- 
naissance of  the  United  States,  or  it  has 
the  lifting  capacity  to  do  so  any  time  it 
assembles  the  necessary  package  of  de- 
tecting components. 

I  think  my  discussion  Is  moving  over 
Into  an  area  which  is  more  tangible  then 
the  field  of  propaganda  warfare  as  to 
why  the  United  States  should  be  con- 
cerned about  space  developments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  My  discussion  of 
possible  military  reconnaissance  which 
may  already  be  a  reality  is  merely  one 
example  of  what  the  superior  size  of 
Soviet  satellites  may  mean  to  the  United 
States. 

Some  other  military  uses  of  .satellites 
cannot  be  dtscu.ssed  in  a  public  talk.  But 
it  should  be  obvious  that  .he  past  history 
of  weapons  development  has  demon- 
strated apain  and  again  that  new  devices 
which  seemed  to  have  limited  applicabil- 
ity at  first,  later  are  of  importance  to 
warfare.  Who  could  imasine  that 
chance  discoveries  about  radio  signals 
bouncing  off  solid  objects  would  later  so 
dominate  military  operations  in  the  form 
of  radar?  Recall,  too,  that  very  sensible 
people  could  see  no  practical  military  u.«!e 
to  the  airplane  for  .«ome  years  after  it 
had  been  invented.  Indeed,  when  World 
War  I  began,  the  airplane  was  still  viewed 
primarily  as  a  supplement  to  the  captive 
balloon  as  a  means  for  artillery  target 
spotting. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  future  importance  of  space 
technology  on  the  grounds  that  only  a 
few  uses  are  currently  foreseen.  I  think, 
for  example,  it  was  Mr.  Roy  Johnson,  of 
the  ARPA.  who  suggested,  by  way  of 
Illustration,  not  forecast  that  in  another 
20  years  hydrogen  bombs  might  be  obso- 
lete as  weapons,  and  that  perhaps  a 
death  ray  pointed  down  from  a  satellite 
500  miles  up  will  be  the  weapon  which 
better   meets   military    requirements   of 

the  future. 

My  discussion  of  the  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  perfect  space  exploration 
devices  has  beeen  couched  essentially  in 
grim  terms  of  national  survival.  This 
is  a  factor  which  the  Members  should 
not  overlook  when  they  come  to  author- 
ize this  new  agency  and  later  to  approve 
appropriations  for  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  end  my  remarks  on 
this  note,  however.  It  is  entirely  con- 
sistent for  me  to  report  to  you  that  the 
real  hopes  for  the  space  age  lie  in  the 
field  of  peace  and  human  betterment. 
The  testimony  collected  by  the  select 
committee,  and  the  reports  issued  by  this 
committee  make  clear  what  some  of  the 
most  obvious  benfefits  will  be.  We  have 
explained  how  they  can  add  to  the  na- 
tional income  and  cut  future  tax  burdens. 
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In  greater  degree  than  they  will  cost  in 
appropriations  ever  a  span  of  years. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  will  not  have  the  option  to  use 
space  for  peace  and  for  human  advance 
unless  we  develop  broad  capabilities. 
This  is  because  space  technology  can  be 
used  for  military  purposes,  too.  and  our 
only  safeguard  again.st  such  use  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Free  World  would  be  to 
match  or  exceed  what  any  potential 
enemy  might  do  in  this  field.  Indeed,  if 
we  fail  to  develop  space  technology  com- 
prehensively for  peace  and  to  have  avail- 
able if  need  be,  its  military  potentialities, 
not  only  will  we  be  cut  off  from  use  of 
outer  space,  but  our  freedom  of  action  as 
a  nation  will  be  threatened.  I  ask  that 
this  legislation  be  passed,  and  that  we 
take  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  broad 
capability  in  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions which  will  preserve  the  peace  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.      BROOKS     of     Louisiana.     Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   I  Mr.  NatcherI. 
Mr.   NATCHER.     Mr.   Chairman,   the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration  brings  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  your  approval  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  research  into  problems  of  flight 
within   and   outside    the    earths   atmos- 
pliere  and  for  other  purposes.     I  have 
enjoyed  my  assignment  to  this  commit- 
tee and  at  this  time  desire  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  our  Speaker,  the 
distinguished     gentleman     from     Texas 
I  Mr.  RayburnI,  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  on  this  .select  commit- 
tee.    It  has  bceti  a  pleasure  serving  with 
our  chau-man,  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massacl^usetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK 1 .     I  h.ive  enjoyed  working  with 
the  other  members  of  this  committee. 

We  were  ably  assisted  by  George  J. 
Peldman.  our  chief  counsel  and  director, 
and  the  other  members  of  our  staff. 

On  October  4.  1957.  the  people  in  this 
country  were  awakened  rather  abruptly 
V.  hen  Russia  placed  Sputnik  I  into  orbit. 
Reaction  in  tliis  country  varied  from 
utter  astonishment  to  consternation. 
Sputnik  I  was  a  serious  threat  to  our 
sense  of  security.  Russia  obtained  a 
great  propaganda  advantacje  in  placing 
a  satellite  in  oibit  first,  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  a  great  favor  on  the 
United  States  by  making  all  Americans 
more  cognizant  of  the  value  of  science 
and  technology  and  more  aware  of  some 
of  our  shortcomings. 

For  a  generation,  the  most  powerful 
force  in  world  aflairs  had  been  th^ 
United  States  of  America.  As  the 
strongest  country  in  tlie  world,  we  were 
able  to  clioose  our  own  couise  and  per- 
suade others  to  follow  it  with  us. 

Our  people  have  assumed  for  years 
that  anything  new.  exciting  or  bold 
would  be  first  discovered  by  the  United 
States.  The  .Soviet  Union's  success  in 
placing  the  first  sateUite  in  orbit  quickly 
shattered  any  illusions  to  the  effect  that 
our  country  was  the  leader  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  technology.  Instead,  we 
suddenly  realized  that  we  were  guilty  of 
complacency — never  a  frame  of  mind  to 
bring  about  great  accomplishments.  Our 
system  of  govornment  is  peerless  but  we 
deluded  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we 
were  invincible. 


The  launching  of  Sputnik  I  placed  us 
In  the  position  for  the  first  time  during 
this  generation  of  discovering  that  we 
have  a  challenging  competitor  In  the 
most  advanced  scientific  fields.  This 
satellite  was  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  desperate  race  for  control 
of  mans  mind  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
confused  economic  strength  and  high 
standards  of  livmg  with  intellectual 
stature. 

We  must  make  the  most  of  our  assets 
now.  How  far  we  are  behind  Russia 
in  space  research  is  a  moot  point.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  if  we  neglect 
to  exploit  the  possibility  of  space  ex- 
ploration, our  prestige  will  suffer.  We 
must  have  a  bold  and  original  program. 
We  must  assemble  the  best  scientific,  en- 
gineering, and  administrative  minds  in 
the  country,  and  an  active  program  with 
the  proper  objectives,  timetables,  and 
priorities  must  be  forthcoming. 

To  remedy  our  pre.sent  missile  and 
space  research  programs,  we  must  have 
legislation  of  imaginative  and  courage- 
ous conception.  Our  country  must  be 
set  on  the  right  track  in  moving  into  this 
new  space  age. 

We  must,  at  an  early  date,  reap  the 
benefits  of  space  exploration.  Even 
though  our  plans  are  t>old  and  aggressive 
there  will  be  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. We  mu.st  temper  our  enthusiasm 
with  good  common  sense.  We  must  set 
up  a  space  program  which  will  accom- 
plish results  and  at  the  same  time  win 
the  re~-pect  of  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  the  Free  World. 

In  order  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
outer  space  we  must  first  set  up  the  or- 
ganization to  be  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  necessity  of  this  program 
warrants  its  long  tenure  and  ever-in- 
creasing importance. 

Our  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  and  spent  considerable  time 
studying  the  problems  arising  from  the 
need  of  this  country  concerning  its  lead- 
ership in  space  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion. We  have  heard  many  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  science,  busi- 
ness, government,  and  the  military  tes- 
tify. Their  testimony  has  emphasized 
the  extreme  importance  of  astronautics 
and  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

The  first  problem  was  deciding 
whether  our  space  program  .should  be 
under  civilian  or  military  direction  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  our  national 
space  effort  must  be  under  civilian  direc- 
tion, and  there  must  be  effective  co- 
operation and  correlation  between  the 
civilian  organization  and  the  military. 
This  new  organization  will  be  an  operat- 
ing agency  and  not  an  advising  agency. 
Our  study  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
reasons  for  establishing  a  space  explora- 
tion program  are.  first,  to  collect  .scien- 
tific information;  .<:econd,  to  initiate  an 
economic  potential:  third,  to  collect 
military  information;  fourth,  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  people  migrating  to 
other  planets;  and  fifth,  to  better  the 
world  position  of  tliis  country. 

Most  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
now  been  explored,  and  we  now  turn  to 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  as  our 
next  objective.  We  must  be  sure  that 
space  Is  not  used  to  endanger  our  se- 
curity.   If  space  is  to  be  used  for  mili- 
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tary  purposes  we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  space  to  defend  ourselves.  To  be 
strong  and  bold  ir  outer  space  explora- 
tion we  will  enharce  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  amtng  the  people  of  the 
world  and  bring  about  confidence  in  our 
scientific.  Industrial,  technological  and 
military  strength.  Space  exploration 
will  add  to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  this  ef  rth.  the  solar  system, 
and  the  universe. 

The  new  space  igency  must  consider 
carefully  all  a.spec  .s  of  this  undertaking 
and  coordinate  th'?m  with  our  national 
policy  and  decide  ^vhat  steps  are  fea-sible 
and  establish  prio  ities.  It  must  decide 
what  problems  to  meet,  and  the  chances 
of  success.  The  price  of  each  project  in 
money,  in  scientific  manpower,  and  the 
final  result  must  all  be  weighed. 

We  believe  and  so  state  in  our  bill  that 
the  policy  of  the  I  nited  States  is  to  see 
that  the  activities  of  mankind  in  outer 
space.  Including  tictivities  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  moon  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  shall  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purpKJses  ;\nd  the  general  wel- 
fare. Research,  development,  explora- 
tion, and  other  activities  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  flight  within  and 
outside  the  earths  atmosphere  shall  be 
conducted  so  as  to  promote  world  peace, 
improve  the  Reneril  welfare,  and  most 
effectively  utilize  tie  .scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  of  the  United  States  to 
expand  human  knowledge  of  phenomena 
in  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space  with 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  common 
defense  and  securitv  of  the  United  States. 

We  also  believe  that  if  this  country  is 
to  be  the  undispued  space  technology 
leader  10  year§  from  now.  we  must  put 
more  effort  into  bisic  and  applied  re- 
search. If  we  are  to  conquer  the  dis- 
tance involved  in  outer  space,  entirely 
new  propulsion  systems  will  have  to  be 
developed.  Solid  and  chemical  pro- 
pellant  rockets  will  not  be  adequate.  A 
nuclear  propulsive  method  will  be  neces- 
sary and  the  next  step  might  logically 
be  Ion  propulsion.  Here  we  would  ob- 
tain thrust  through  ejection  of  a  stream 
of  ionized  particles.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  develop  a  million-pound-thrust 
engine  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  near  future  reconnaissance 
satellites  will  be  used  for  surveying  and 
mapping  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
will  serve  as  our  eyes  in  outer  space  for 
warning  of  military  movements  on  the 
earth's  surface.  This  same  type  of  satel- 
lite will  forecast  hurricanes,  typhoons, 
and  weather  conditions  generally.  Such 
satellites  will  serve  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision relay  stations  able  to  receive  sig- 
nals from  any  point  on  the  earth  and 
relay  them  directly  or  via  another  satel- 
lite to  any  other  lo<;ation. 

Astronomy  will  be  the  science  to  bene- 
fit most  from  space  exploration.  The 
Moon.  Mars,  and  Venus  will  be  the  first 
to  be  explored  because  they  are  the 
closest.  Both  this  country  and  Russia 
are  interested  in  hitting  the  moon  with 
a  rocket,  not  only  lor  world  prestige  but 
because  we  can  then  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  moons  surface.  We  must  have 
this  information  before  we  can  land  a 
spaceship  on  the  imyon.  We  must  achieve 
manned  spacecraft  if  we  are  to  conquer 
space. 


In  our  conquest  of  outer  space  we  will 
have  many  medical  and  biological  prob- 
lems to  solve  before  we  can  successfully 
place  a  man  on  the  moon.  In  addition 
to  medical  problems  we  will  have  legal 
problems  to  solve.  The  satellites  placed 
in  orbit  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  followed  announcements 
of  such  action  and  all  legal  questions 
pertaining  to  control  and  ownership  of 
outer  space  were  temporarily  waived. 
This  question  will  be  up  for  solution 
before  too  many  months  pass. 

With  adequate  money  and  discovery 
of  new  fuels  and  new  propulsion  systems 
we  should  hit  the  moon  and  make  a 
controlled  landing  within  the  next  4 
years.  By  1966  we  should  be  able  to 
send  landing  parties  and  by  1970  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  a  supply  sys- 
tem and  set  up  and  maintain  a  base  on 
the  moon. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate;  establishes  Military  and 
Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Committees; 
establishes  a  17-member  advisory  com- 
mittee, with  9  members  of  same  from  ap- 
propriate departments  of  Government, 
and  a  minimum  of  at  least  3  from  De- 
partment of  Defense;  the  functions  of 
the  Space  Agency  are  clarified;  provides 
for  tiansfer  of  related  functions;  access 
to  information;  security;  idemnification, 
and  limitation  of  liability;  international 
cooperation;  patent  rights;  auditing  of 
contracts;  appropriations;  and  reports 
to  Congress. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Outer  Space  Agency  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
this  country.  To  qualify  for  this  im- 
portant position  he  must  have  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  science  and  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  administrative  field.  His 
duties  will  consist  of  initiating  and  ad- 
ministering different  programs  in  re- 
search, managing  and  operating  the 
Space  Agency  generally.  In  all  of  his 
duties  he  will  confer  with  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  members  whose 
background  and  experience  are  varied 
and  diverse.  It  is  all  important  that  the 
Ehrector  of  this  Agency  be  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  infinite  patience  and  unusual 
ability. 

In  considering  a  new  Space  Agency 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  already  dur- 
ing the  20th  century  we  have  undergone 
the  industrial  and  atomic  ages,  and  now 
we  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  space  age. 
I  u.se  the  expression  threshold  because 
we  have  only  begun  to  penetrate  outer 
space.  Total  conquest  entails  complete 
knowledge  of  many  types  of  technology 
In  addition  to  space  physiology.  The  en- 
tire world  is  watching  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  or  Russia  will  be  the  first 
to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  to  a  suc- 
cessful space  flight. 

In  making  our  study  to  determine  the 
necessary  legislation  for  this  new  field  of 
astronautics  and  outer  space  we  dis- 
covered that  a  great  portion  of  our 
scientific  information  to  be  used  in  this 
field  can  now  be  declassified  and  this 
action  should  take  place  immediately. 
Further,  we  must  have  international  ex- 
change of  scientific  knowledge  and  this 
effort  must  be  cultivated  and  promoted. 


In  this  struggle  for  survival  we  desper- 
ately need  the  greatest  minds  we  can 
assemble  to  retain  our  sovereignty. 

In  this  race  for  dominance  we  no 
longer  rely  entirely  upon  use  of  money, 
arms,  and  men.  Now.  one  of  our  strong- 
est weapons  is  brainpower  and  its  by- 
products. Our  study  further  shows  that 
some  of  our  immigration  laws  and  visa 
regulations  prevent  international  science 
organizations  from  holding  conferences 
in  this  country.  Regulations  F>ertaining 
to  temporary  visits  in  this  country  by 
scientists  from  different  coimtries  of  the 
world  must  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  work  cooperatively  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  Free  World.  The  mu- 
tuality of  our  aims  will  bring  about  a 
much  stronger  alliance  than  we  had 
thought  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  United  States  will  weather  this 
crisis.  We  have  the  economic  and  moral 
strength  to  move  forward  to  victory  and 
with  the  help  of  God  we  will  succeed  and 
maintain  our  position  of  leadership  in 
the  world.  We  will  discover  the  secrets 
of  outer  space  and  move  through  this 
new  space  age  with  our  colors  flying. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating!. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  this  resolution,  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
fine,  nonpartisan,  statesmanlike  man- 
ner in  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  It 
has  been  a  real  privilege  to  serve  under 
his  able  leadeiship. 

Also  the  record  should  indicate  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  services  rendered  by  the 
splendid  staff  headed  by  Mr.  G^eorge  J. 
Feldman.  They  have  performed  in  an 
extremely  able  and  intelligent  manner 
without  regard  to  hours.  They  deserve 
our  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune,  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration, to  listen  to  an  almost  unpar- 
alleled group  of  witnesses  discuss  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

The  half  a  hundred  experts  who — 
without  a  single  exception — testified  in 
favor  of  the  essence  of  this  bill  repre- 
sented brainpower,  experience  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  highest  order.  I  heartily 
recommend  a  reading  of  what  they  had 
to  say  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

I  came  away  from  the  hearings,  and 
from  subsequent  executive  sessions  of 
our  committee,  with  certain  strong  con- 
victions. Of  these  convictions,  two 
stand  out  above  the  others. 

First.  The  broad  political  and  scien- 
tific picture  existing  today — both  do- 
mestic and  international — simply  will 
not  admit  of  delay  in  moving  forward 
with  a  comprehensive  national  space 
program.  We  cannot  hesitate  if  we 
value  our  way  of  life. 

Second.  Taking  the  long  view.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  this  bill  may  well 
be    the    most   significant   legislation    to 
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come  out  of  the  current  Congress — or. 
indeed,  to  come  from  many  Congresses. 
It  has  the  word  "history"  stamped  all 
over  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  comment 
in  detail  on  the  urgency  or  the  need  for 
this  bill.  That  is  being  done  very  well 
by  my  colleagues. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  this 
thought: 

At  the  present  moment,  and  contrary 
to  much  that  you  may  have  heard  or 
read  lately.  America  is  beliind  no  nation 
in  its  overall  scientific  state  or  capacity. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  some  areas  of  astro- 
nautics—notably the  strategic  area  of 
rocket  engine  power— we  lag  behind  the 
Soviets.  But  in  some  areas  of  what  we 
now  call  space  technology  we  are  on  a 
par  with  them.  In  still  others,  we  are 
definitely  ahead. 

But  the  point  is  this— we  cannot  afford 
not  to  catch  up  where  we  are  behind; 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  forge  ahead  in 
all  other  areas.  For  while  it  may  be  true 
that  science  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
greatest,  contribution  America  has  to 
make  on  this  earth,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  once  we  are  deprived  of  our  tradi- 
tional freedoms  then  our  greatness  in 
every  field — political,  social,  legal,  eco- 
nomic or  ideological— must  inevitably 
Wither  and  die. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  In 
the.se  tumultuous  times  there  is  only  one 
way  to  assure  our  continued  freedom — 
through  our  national  strength,  which  to- 
day as  never  before  depends  upon  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  the  canny  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge.  This  fact  is 
especially  compelling  when  viewed 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  spectacular 
emerging  arena  of  astronautics  and 
space  technology. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must 
bend  every  possible  effort  toward  pre- 
serving the  use  of  outer  space  for  peace- 
ful puiposes.  We  must  convince  other 
nations  of  the  world  of  something  Amer- 
icans recognize  instinctively — that  our 
presence  in  space  is.  and  will  continue  to 
be.  pursuant  to  the  search  for  facts,  not 
targets;  for  understanding,  not  destruc- 
tion. 

The  proposal  before  us,  therefore,  has 
twin  objectives:  knowledge  and  progres.s 
on  the  one  hand,  and  national  security 
on  the  other.  Its  enactment  is  crucial 
to  both  purposes. 

Essentially  this  bill  follows  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  space  program  as  developed 
and  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  some  weeks  ago. 

The  select  committee,  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need,  has  made  a  number 
of  changes  which  are  detailed  in  the  re- 
r>ort.  Some  of  the  bill's  provisions  have 
been  considerably  tightened.  Others 
have  been  made  more  flexible. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  making  these 
changes  our  committee  accomplished 
what  It  set  out  to  do — namely,  insure 
strong  civilian  control  and  direction  of 
the  space  program  without  in  any  way 
hampering  or  penalizing  military  efforts 
to  develop  as  ra^iidly  as  possible  in  this 
field. 

The  bill,  for  example,  establishes  a 
strong  military  liaison  committee.  It 
not  only  authorizes  but  directs  the  civil- 


Ian  head  of  the  new  Space  Administra- 
tion to  consult  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  all  matters  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  deems  to  relate  to 
military  applications  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  aeronautical  and  space 
field. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  about 
specifying  the  scope  of  the  liaison  com- 
mittee's duties  to  the  extent  that  this 
bill  does,  I  acknowledge  that  it  follows 
closely  the  pattern  set  by  the  Atomic 
Ener!;y  Act.  And  in  the  experience  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  ar- 
rangement seems  to  have  worked  effec- 
tively and  smoothly  to  the  satisfaction 
Of  both  the  AEC  and  the  Pentagon. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  bill  vests 
sufficient  concentration  of  authority  in 

a  single  Administrator  to  give  that  office 
the  ability  to  move  with  decLsion  and 
di.spatch— in  short,  to  get  the  job  done. 
This  is  highly  important,  for  a  minimum 
of  redtape — in  light  of  the  speed  of  mod- 
ern-day communications  and  develop- 
ment— is  an  absolute  must.  The 
Space  Administrator's  hands  cannot  be 
tied  if  we  expect  to  get  results  from  our 
space  program.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
pert advice  is  provided  through  the  17- 
member  aeronautics  and  ."^pace  advisory 
committee.  As  now  proposed,  the  ad- 
visory committee  will  include  nine  mem- 
bers from  appropriate  F'ederal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  At  least  three  of 
these  must  be  taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  advisory  committee  will  be  no 
mere  figurehead  adjunct  to  the  propo.sed 
Space  Administration.  It  will  meet  fre- 
quently. Nevertheless,  while  It  Is  con- 
templated the  Administrator  will  consult 
with  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to 
major  policy  matters,  the  committee  Ls 
an  advisory  body.  It  will  exercise  no 
undue  restraints  on  effective  action  by 
the  executive  head  of  the  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

In  one  respect  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  the  bill  go  even  furtlier 
and  give  the  Administrator  of  the  pro- 
posed Space  Administration  a  statutory 
seat  within  the  highest  councils  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  he  should  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy  at  the  top  level. 

For  some  time  I  have  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Research  or  its  equivalent.  I  am  con- 
vinced such  a  department  is  on  its  way. 
We  will  have  to  have  it  sooner  or  later. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  It  must  and 
will  be  "sooner."  All  the  political  and 
scientific  weathervanes  are  so  pointing. 

The  proposed  Space  Administration  Ls 
a  step — and  a  long  one — in  that  direc- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
heralds,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  actual 
forerunner  to,  a  permanent  scientific  re- 
search and  development  organization  at 
the  Cabinet  level. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  time  to  press 
for  such  a  department,  but  I  suggest  that 
we  all  keep  the  possibility  in  mind — for 
I  predict  that  we  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidering the  addition  of  a  science  and  re- 
search member  to  the  President's  Cabinet 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point 
I  want  to  develop,  one  which  has  not,  in 


my  estimation,  received  the  emphasis  It 
deserves. 

This  is  the  very  great  need  for  develop- 
ing. SLS  rapidly  as  our  scientific  knowledge 
and  our  international  ahnements  will 
permit,  some  sort  of  law  or  code  to  govern 
the  case-by-case  problems  of  outer 
space  as  they  ari.se.  We  must  at  lea.-t 
make  a  beginning,  an  overture  to  this 
end. 

Expert  witne.'^ses  have  testified  that  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  now  exists  in 
space  could  be  the  trigger  to  plunge  the 
world  into  an  atomic-missile  holocaust. 
This  could,  of  course,  happen  by  design. 
It  could  occur  in  spite  of  any  agreements 
or  rules  reached.  But  with  no  astronau- 
tlc  regulations  or  agreements  in  exLst- 
ence.  with  space  operations  of  all  nations 
currently  being  undertaken  in  a  legal 
vacuum,  disaster  could  also  strike 
through  simple  misunderstanding  or  by 
accident. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  take  that 
added  risk.  It  is  just  not  common  sense 
to  do  so. 

Enormous,  complex,  and  challenging  as 
the  scientific  and  factual  determinations 
of  space  exploration  may  be.  they  are  no 
more  so  than  the  political  and  legal 
facets  of  space  control.  In  fact,  when 
the  human  element  is  added  to  the  latter 
equation,  it  may  become  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  than  the  physical  enigmas 
of  outer  space. 

In  other  words,  as  I  see  It,  the  explora- 
tion and  regulation  of  oiir  interplane- 
tary voids  must  develop  hand  In  hand. 
We  must  work  for  law  and  order  In 
space,  both  internationally  and  on  a  do- 
mestic plane,  at  the  summit  and  on  the 
working  level. 

If  possible.  I  believe  we  should  attain 
International  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  on  these  points: 

First.  Barring  the  military  use  of 
space. 

Second.  Excluding  any  nation  from 
the  appropriation  of  special  masses  or 
any  natural  bodies  found  beyond  earth. 
Third.  Adapting  some  existing  inter- 
national organization,  or  the  formation 
of  some  new  one.  for  the  cooperative  ex- 
ploration of  space. 

Finally,  we  should  be  moving  toward  a 
real  functioning  cooperation  with  other 
nations  on  specific  space  problems,  as 
they  materiahze.  in  such  areas  as 
national  Jurisdiction,  communications, 
navigation,  re.scue.  liability,  spacecraft 
ownership,  and  responsibility,  and  the 
like. 

It  has  been  with  this  thought,  among 
others,  in  mind  that  the  bill  before  you 
authorizes  the  proposed  administration 
to  "develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  and  development  in  aeronautics 
and  space  sciences  and  related  matters." 
This  wording  was  added  in  committee. 
And  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  it  was 
to  give  the  proposed  Space  Agency  suffl- 
cient  authority  to  investigate  the  regu- 
latory realms  of  space  as  well  as  the 
scientific  ones. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  bill  meets  all 
the  legislative  needs  for  a  national  space 
program  which  we  can  foresee  at  the 
present  time. 

It  should  be  enacted  into  law  as  swiftly 
as  possible. 
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Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Just  to  emphasize 
the  point  the  gentleman  made,  and  not 
to  emulate  the  Ru.ssian  role  by  any 
means,  but  we  do  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  of  Russia 
does  sit  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment: as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  part  of 
the  Presidium. 

Mr  KEATING.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  And  your  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment should  have  equal  status  in 
our  Government  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
authority  which  we  think  he  needs. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Personally  I  would 
like  to  see  him  a  statutory  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  but  perhaps 
that  is  moving  too  fast.  I  personally 
think  that  is  likely  to  come,  but  perhaps 
it  Is  wise  not  t«  j)re.ss  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Cliairmnn.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  yentlcman  from 
California   I  Mr   SiskI. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  has  been  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging experiences  of  my  life.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  very  begmning  that  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  today  apparently 
almost  ?ompletcly  unanimous  in  support 
of  this  bill  does  not  mean  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  rubber- 
stamps — certainly  not.  The  bill  was 
very  carefully  examined.  It  was  dis- 
cu.s.sed  at  great  length.  Many  provisions, 
many  sections,  many  paragraphs,  many 
sentences  were  written  and  rewritten. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  great 
patience.  I  am  sure  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  certain  phases  of  this  bill 
were  discussed  at  great  length  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  patience  shown  by 
our  chairman  as  well  as  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  members  of  the  committee,  to  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  as  well 
as  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side  be- 
cause, after  long  discussion  and  carefull 
analysis,  every  amendment  and  every 
change  in  this  bill  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this 
committee  is  perfect,  of  course;  or  to  Im- 
ply that  the  bill  could  not  possibly  be 
improved.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
there  was  not  always  complete  agree- 
ment to  begin  with  in  the  committee,  but 
that  after  the  bill  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  analyzed  we  were  able  to 
come  up  with  language  that  did  do  the 
Job  that  we  were  so  desirous  of  doing. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  most 
Impressive  things  to  me  during  the 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  bill  was  the 
quality  and  type  of  witness  who  ap- 
I>eared  before  our  committee.  A  great 
many  of  us  sometimes  have  the  Idea  that 
scientists,  men  with  the  scientific  mind, 
tend  to  be  a  bit  eccentric,  old  fogy  in 
some  ways,  with  closed  minds  with  refer- 
ence to  everything  except  the  specialty 
on  which  they  dwell.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed, as  I  am  sure  were  other  mem- 


bers of  the  committee,  with  the  type  and 
the  quality,  with  the  openmindedness  of 
the.se  men  who  appeared  before  us  day 
after  day.  They  represented,  in  my 
opinion,  the  cream  of  America;  men  who 
truly  had  oF>en  minds,  men  whose  minds 
were  not  earthbound,  men  who  where 
capable  of  dreaming  and  of  having  vi- 
sion and  yet  at  the  same  time  were  real- 
istic enough  to  face  up  to  the  practicali- 
ties of  life.  They  were  in  most  instances 
young  men.  courageous  men,  men  of 
sound  judgment. 

Another  thing  that  caused  .some  con- 
siderable impression  on  my  mind  was  the 
fact  that  we  have  many  times  tended  to 
sell  the  Soviet  Union  short  with  refer- 
ence to  the  brainpower  of  their  scien- 
tists. We  were  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
the  German  scientists  captured  at  Peene- 
munde  for  the  great  advances  Russia 
has  made.  But,  contrary  to  that,  all  the 
evidence  by  the  scientific  people  as  well 
as  the  military  people  was  to  the  effect 
that  their  accomplishment  was  due  to 
the  Russian  scientist,  to  the  Russian 
mind.  Actually,  according  to  former 
German  scientists  we  had  before  us, 
there  was  very  little  accomplished  in 
Russia  by  the  German  scientists  that 
were  captured. 

So  I  think  the  lesson  we  should  learn 
Is  this,  that  we  cannot  be  first  simply 
because  we  are  American,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  be  first  and  foremost  in  this 
field  of  space  and  astronautics  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  give,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice, we  are  going  to  have  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  that  lies  before  us  and 
to  move  ahead.  In  that  way  and  in  that 
way  only  will  we  be  able  to  overcome  the 
lead  that  today  is  enjoyed  bv  the  Rus- 
sians, particularly  in  the  field  of  appa- 
ratus:, in  the  field  of  vehicles  rather  than 
In  the  field  of  basic  science. 

The  thing  that  today  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  was  given,  is  emphasis  upon  this 
equipment,  upon  the  vehicles,  upon  the 
operation,  upon  the  greater  thrust  needed 
in  order  to  put  our  vehicles  into  space, 
rather  than  upon  basic  research  alone. 

Another  thing  that  was  most  impres- 
sive to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  was  to  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  the 
statements  made,  for  example,  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  General  Gavin,  Gen- 
eral Medaris,  General  Schriever,  and 
many  others,  with  reference  to  our  basic 
needs  in  the  educational  field.  I  hope  a 
little  bit  later  to  expand  on  that  when 
we  get  to  the  point  of  reading  the  bill 
for  amendment,  because  we  are  con- 
cerned here  about  providing  for  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Agency  that  can  do  the  job, 
about  providing  the  pay  scale  that  will 
bring  into  this  field  the  best  potential 
material  we  are  able  to  obtain.  The 
need  in  the  educational  field  Is  to  put 
greater  emphasis  upon  science,  upon 
math,  upon  physics,  and  chemistry. 

I  think  that  because  of  what  occurred 
last  October  4  when  sputnik  was 
launched,  and  because  of  the  statements 
of  men  like  Admiral  Rickover  and  others 
we  hear  from,  out  in  the  field — I  hear 
from  my  District,  as  I  am  sure  you  do— 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  our  school  administrators,  on  the 


part  of  our  teachers,  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  those  things  which  are  basic 
and  to  which  we  must  give  emphasis  if 
we  are  to  do  the  job  that  Lies  ahead 
in  this  great  scientific  and  research 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
pass  unanimously.  As  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  has  been  thoroughly  an- 
alyzed. It  possibly  can  be  improved,  but 
we  need  to  be  about  the  task  of  moving 
ahead  in  this  great  new  field  in  this 
new  space  age  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reaffirm  my  comments  made 
earlier  concerning  the  leadership  and  the 
superb  assistance  given  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormackI.  Also 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  re-echo  what 
has  been  said  earlier  by  almost  every- 
body on  the  committee  concerning  the 
fine  work  done  by  the  staff  under  our 
director,  George  Feldman. 

Others  have  spoken  this  afternoon 
about  the  general  program  of  astronau- 
tics. There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  individual  provisions.  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  at  this  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  as  it  affects  appropria- 
tions. If  you  will  turn  to  page  39  of 
the  bill,  you  will  find  under  the  head  of 
"Appropriations."  section  509  <a)  and 
(b » .  Then  if  you  turn  to  page  26  of  the 
committee  report,  you  will  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  section  relating  to  appro- 
priations. I  would  like  to  read  the  part 
of  the  bill  itself  that  affects  appropria- 
tions.    It  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  509.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  act,  except  that 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  amount  for  ( 1 )  the  ac- 
quisition or  condemnation  of  any  real  prop- 
erty, or  (2)  any  otlier  item  of  a  capital 
nature  (such  as  plant  or  facility  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  expansion*  which  ex- 
ceeds $230,000.  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  or  for  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Then  subsection  (b) : 

(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  may  be  used  for  emer- 
gency repairs  of  existing  facilities  when  such 
existing  facilities  are  made  inoperative  by 
major  breakdown,  accident,  or  other  circum- 
stances and  such  repairs  are  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  of  greater  urgency  than 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record,  perhaps,  some 
clearer  explanation  of  what  the  commit- 
tee is  seeking  to  do.  As  I  read  the  sec- 
tion I  have  just  quoted,  and  as  I  recall 
the  phraseology  in  the  committee  report. 
I  think  what  we  have  done  in  this  com- 
mittee action  is  as  follows: 

First,  we  are  saying  that  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Agency,  the  annual 
operating  funds,  the  appropriations  shall 
be  on  what  we  call  a  1-year  basis.  In 
effect,  that  means  for  the  pay  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency,  for  the  general 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  of 
the  Agency,   the  funds  which  Congress 
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makes  avaUable  shall  be  on  a  1-year 
basis.  This  means  that  funds  in  this 
area  shaU  be  made  available  for  a  single 
fiscal  year,  smd  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  funds  which  are  not  obli- 
gated shall  lapse.  We  are  also  saying 
In  this  language  that  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  prop- 
erty, and  I  emphasize,  any  real  property, 
or  for  any  other  item  of  a  capital  na- 
ture which  exceeds  $250,000  the  Agency 
must  come  to  the  Congress  for  specific 
legislative  authorization  ahead  of  time. 

I  think  that  is  probably  sound  pro- 
cedure. It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  language  adopts  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  approach,  rather  than  that  which 
was  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  does  take  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, some  authority,  but  I  do  feel  that 
it  is  sound  legislative  procedure  for  this 
requirement  of  legislative  authority  be- 
fore actual  appropriation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  order  that  the 
gentleman's  statement  may  show  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee,  may  I  say  that 
it  represented  the  views  of  the  entire 
committee.  I  might  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman's views  as  just  stated  represent 
my  views  and  the  views  of  all  members 
of  the  committee.  In  other  words,  they 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  their 
appropriations,  except  the  acquisition  or 
condemnation  of  real  property,  for 
which  they  have  to  get  specific  authority. 
Then  of  course  the  last  sentence  relates 
to  research  and  development.  Any  funds 
appropriated  for  that  shall  be  made 
available  until  expended.  The  gentle- 
man has  clearly  stated  what  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  and  the  Congress  l*. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hlB  comment*.  I  think  it  1«  Impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  last  sentence 
which  the  gentleman  read,  research  and 
development  and  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.  It  Is  Imperative  that  when 
the  Congress  makes  money  available  for 
research  and  development  that  the  funds 
be  made  available  on  what  we  call  the 
no-year  basis.  That  is  done  in  the  case 
of  research  and  development  for  the 
military.  Without  that  no-year  fund 
approach  our  research  and  development 
program  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  could  not  OF)erate  intelli- 
gently or  constructively.  This  language 
in  the  bill  gives  to  this  new  Agency  the 
same  authority  for  the  application  and 
foUowup  of  appropriations  for  research 
and  development  as  currently  exists  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  other  words,  this 
means  that  when  the  Congress  in  an 
appropriation  bill  for  this  Agency  makes 
$100  million  available  for  research  and 
development,  those  funds  will  be  com- 
pletely available  to  that  Agency  until 
fully  obligated.  They  are  not  auto- 
matically terminated  nor  do  they  lap.se 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  are  originally  made  available.  It 
is  a  continuing  obligation  authority. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Agency  will 
use  these  funds  properly.  I  am  certaiii 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
look  at  the  budget  submitted  each  year 
and    will   be   most   certain    to   see   that 


the  funds  made  available  previously 
have  been  used  according  to  the  budget 
presentation,  and  furthermore  that  any 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
program  as  originally  submitted  and  as 
executed  will  be  fully  explained  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
should  not  permit  unlimited  variations 
between  the  budget  as  submitted  and 
the  budget  as  executed.  There  should 
be  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  between 
submission  and  execution  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program.  My 
experience  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  that  it  is  always  agree- 
able to  a  change  between  the  program 
submitted  and  as  executed,  provided  the 
committee  is  Informed  as  to  the  changes 
contemplated.  That  is  only  fair  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.    McEMDNOUGH.     Mr.    Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  As  I  understand 
the  gentlem;  n's  proposal  in  outlining 
procedure,  he  is  establishing  Congres- 
sional intent  iii  the  event  there  is  refer- 
ence back  as  to  how  those  funds  are  to 
be  used? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  what  I  am  seek- 
ing to  do.  so  the  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment know  precisely  the  procedure  that 
they  should  use  in  submitting  the  budget 
for  research  and  development,  executing 
it.  and  changing  it  if  they  .so  desire. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  one  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  having  served 
on  the  select  committee  during  all  Its 
deliberations,  and  also  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  than  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI, 
or  no  one  better  qualified  to  lay  out 
Congressional  procedure  and  Intent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Subsection  (b>  of  section 
509  simply  gives  some  latitude  to  the 
Administrator  In  ca«e  there  1«  an  emer- 
gency or  some  unforeseen  problem  §hould 
arise.  The  inclusion  of  this  provision 
Is  absolutely  necessary  because  In  an 
agency  of  this  kind  there  will  Inevitably 
be  certain  contingencies  and  emergen- 
cies which  win  arise  where  the  admin- 
istrator obviously  will  have  to  use  his 
own  Initiative  to  meet  the  problem 
promptly  and  effectively. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  recmpha- 
size  my  personal  endorsement  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  remarkably  good  job.  It  has  not 
taken  the  administration  bill  and  ap- 
proved It  without  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. The  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee carries  forth  the  general  alms  and 
objectives  of  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
President,  but  it  also  bears  our  own 
handiwork  as  a  committee;  and,  in  my 
opinion  that  Is  the  proper  way  for  a 
committee  and  for  the  Hou.se  to  operate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
2  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  3. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware   I  Mr.  Haskell  1. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Does  the  gentle- 
man desire  the  2  minutes  at  my  dis- 
posal ? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  appreciate 
it,  if  the  gentleman  please. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise 
in  suppo.t  of  this  legislation  to  create 
a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  received  testi- 
mony from  the  ablest  and  most  re- 
sp>ected  scientists  that  we  have  in  this 
field.  It  was  my  privilege  to  testify 
before  the  committee,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  legi.slation,  and  I  know  that 
the  committee's  deliberations  were  con- 
ducted with  a  great  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  with  a  completely  nonpartisan 
approach. 

There  are  just  three  specific  points 
I  would  like  to  make  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

First,  this  bill  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  under  civilian  direc- 
tion, into  the  peaceful  uses  of  space. 
It  will  document  for  the  whole  world 
America's  determination  to  devote  every 
possible  effort  in  this  new  reach  of  sci- 
ence to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Obviously,  our  military  programs  in 
this  area  must  go  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  so  long  as  our  country  Is 
faced  with  a  threat  to  its  security.  This 
new  legislation  Imposes  no  restriction 
whatever  on  that  activity  which  will  be 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  through  this  new  program  we 
have  an  opportunity,  parallel  to  the 
atoms-for-peace  program,  to  show  the 
world  that  our  scientific  advance*  In 
■pace  will  be  directed  to  peaceful  pur- 
pose* and  earn  enthu*ia*tlc  worldwide 
support  for  the  principles  by  which  we 
live.  While  the  Soviet  Umon  Ulks  glibly 
of  peaceful  uses  of  space  and  busily 
throws  Its  full  scientific  effort  behind 
military  space  hardware,  we  can  act  to 
Implement  our  peaceful  purposes  by  set- 
ting up  this  organization  that  has  one 
goal  In  carrying  on  space  research :  that 
goal  Is  the  fullest  possible  benefit  to  hu- 
manity. Action  will  speak  louder  than 
words  In  the  forum  of  world  opinion. 

Tlie  second  point  is  that  while  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  the  press  as  a  space 
bill  this  legislation  is  not  limited  to  space 
research.  The  new  Agency  will  help  de- 
velop new  technical  capability  in  man- 
ned and  unmanned  flight  both  within 
and  outside  tlie  earth's  atmosphere. 

Although  space  science  at  the  moment 
has  captured  our  imaginations,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  tremendous  importance 
of  future  gains  that  can  be  made  in  the 
use  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  for  man's 
benefit.  Great  advances  in  air  travel 
have  been  made  in  the  last  20  years,  but 
much  more  use  can  be  made  of  relatively 
low  altitudes  if  we  solve  the  technical 
problems  Involved. 

The  third  specific  point  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  provides  for  long-range  re- 
search and  study  into  the  nontechnical 
problems  of  flight  as  well  as  the  purely 
technical  problems.  It  Is  all  too  obvious 
in  the  light  of  our  recent  air  disasters 
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that  as  our  technical  capabihty  In  the  air 
Increases,  we  must  learn  how  to  solve  the 
nontechnical  problems  of  flight  such  as 
the  safety,  economic,  legal,  and  regula- 
tory problems.  This  type  of  research 
must  go  along  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  our  technical  capability. 

If  it  is  not  provided  for.  we  may  have 
future  operating:  problems  In  air  and 
space  that  dwarf  aviation's  serious  difH- 
cultlea  today.  Or  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, we  might  find  that  we  had 
developed  new  technical  capability  with 
Lttle  or  no  knowledge  of  how  to  put  It 
to  use  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine  .statement 
and  say  he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  and 
has  worked  diligently  with  the  commit- 
tee members  In  this  pmrticular  field. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  urge  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  12575. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  offers  the  best 
way  for  the  United  States  to  approach 
Its  responsibilitle.s.  and  realize  its  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  peaceful  development  of 
space  flight,  at  the  same  time  giving  due 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

In  these  tr>ing  and  uncertain  times, 
the  national  defense  must  always  be  up- 
permost In  our  minds.  But  most  of  us 
will  agree.  I  think,  that  our  country, 
while  taking  care  not  to  be  vulnerable  to 
attack  from  the  earth,  air  or  space,  must 
al*o  comport  itself  as  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  further  the  cause  of 
peace  among  all  nations,  and  those  who 
work  for  the  good  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. 

In  the  statement  of  principle*  which 
should  guide  us  In  the  development  of 
aeronauUcB  and  space  flight,  H.  R.  12575 
puis  emphasis,  most  properly.  I  think,  on 
the  need  for  peaceful  development  of 
these  Important  field*  of  human  en- 
deavor. It  declares  that,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy — with  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States — "the  ac- 
tivities of  mankind  In  outer  space,  in- 
cluding activities  upon  or  In  connection 
with  the  moon  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  shall  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  the  general  welfare." 

I  think  that  is  a  most  proper  state- 
ment. It  is  a  very  suitable  guideline  to 
our  Nation's  organized  and  mounting  ef- 
fort to  establish  and  maintain  Its  leader- 
ship In  the  development  of  space  flight 
in  this  vast  and  venturous  foray  into  the 
unknown. 

It  will  put  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Including  those  of  Soviet  Rus.sia,  on 
notice  that  our  intentions  In  space  are 
peaceful,  for  the  good  of  all.  smd  not  an 
Instrument  of  international  force. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  when 
the  time  comes  for  men  to  venture  into 
space  and  visit  the  moon  and  nearby 
planets,  the  effort  ought  to  be  made,  not 
on  behalf  of  any  one  nation,  but  on 
behalf  of  all  mankind.  And  If  It  should 
fall  the  lot  of  man  actually  to  establish 


colonies  on  the  planets,  or  to  settle  them 
with  beings  like  ourselves,  then  It  Is  cer- 
tainly of  the  utmost  importance  that 
such  extensions  of  our  own  hmnan  world 
should  be  peaceful  extensions,  not  bat- 
tlegrounds. "Space  flight,"  as  one  of 
our  committee  witnesses  put  it,  "is  in- 
herently international." 

In  the  early  stages  especially,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  this  fact 
firmly  In  mind.  For  the  start  of  our 
earth -transcending  effort  must  be  made, 
paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  national- 
istic rivalries  are  obvious  everywhere. 
The  force  of  nationalism  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  e.stablishment  since 
World  War  II  of  newly  independent 
countries  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
over  one-quarter  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives.  While  this  continuing  strug- 
gle for  national  Independence  and  sov- 
ereignty is  to  be  respected  in  our  earthly 
relationships,  it  should  have  little  rele- 
vance to  our  relations  In  outer  space. 
We  mu.st  do  everything  we  can  to  con- 
vince all  countries  to  leave  our  nation- 
alistic rivalries  behind  when  we  explore 
the  universe. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  real, 
aggressive  efforts  at  forming  interna- 
tional programs,  at  developing  the  pure- 
ly international  frame  of  mind  which 
must  go  with  the  orderly  handling  of 
programs  in  this  area.  Everyone  agrees, 
I  think,  that  internationalization  of  the 
space  effort  is  good.  But  unless  a  strong 
program  is  set  up  to  further  this  pur- 
[>ose  immediately,  we  shall  have  a  long 
road  to  travel  before  internationalism 
becomes  a  fact. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  chance 
to  Internationalize  this  effort  at  its 
start — not  necessarily  on  a  governmental 
level,  which  might  pose  initial  difficul- 
ties, but  at  least  through  Invited  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  scientists  and  in- 
terested groups.  Such  Intematlonaliza- 
Uon  1*  also  very  much  in  the  national 
*elf-lnterest.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
every  witness  before  our  committee 
spoke  of  the  need  for  getting  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  scientists  in  our 
programs.  One  does  not  need  to  labor 
the  point  of  the  contributions  already 
made  by  foreigners  or  the  foreign -born 
men  like  EUnstcin,  Fermi,  and  Von  Neu- 
mann— to  American  scientific  advances. 
to  see  the  point  and  logic  of  this. 

Unfortunately,  the  advance  of  com- 
munism in  the  postwar  years,  and  the 
fear  of  subversion  that  accompanied  the 
American  efforts  at  containment,  neces- 
sarily caused  changes  in  our  early  na- 
tional policy  of  admitting  all  men  to 
these  shores.  Given  adequate  safe- 
guards, the  time  has  come  for  some 
relaxation,  especially  with  regard  to  men 
of  learning  and  scientific  ability.  The 
secrecy  provisions  of  the  original  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  though  now  somewhat  eased, 
have  remained  rigid  and  unwieldly,  in- 
stead of  expanding  with  changed  situ- 
ations. There  has  been  considerable 
testimony  in  recent  months,  not  only 
about  superfluous  secrecy  in  the  conduct 
of  our  own  affairs,  but  about  the  un- 
necessary seclusion  of  foreign  scientists 
from  even  the  most  elementary  re- 
searches in  the  United  States. 

Beyond  question,  this  policy  has.  In  a 
very    real   sense,    limited   our   sclentiflc 


progress.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
teresting test  case  in  comparative  experi- 
mental techniques,  for  United  States, 
British,  Canadian,  French,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gian, Australian,  German,  and  Japanese 
scientists  to  go  ahead  »ath  their  experi- 
ments in  individual  vacuums.  But  it 
hardly  furthers  the  united  scientific  ef- 
forts of  the  Free  World. 

The  fastest  progress  of  scientific  re- 
search is  based  squarely  on  free  com- 
munication between  and  among  scien- 
tists. Through  the  free  and  ready  ex- 
ciiange  of  ideas  and  information,  each 
new  discovery  becomes  the  source  of  ad- 
ditional applications  and  further  dis- 
coveries. It  is  the  future  discovery  from 
the  immediate  source  that  is  sciences 
greatest  payoff — not  necessarily  the  im- 
mediate discovery  itself.  By  improperly 
restricting  information  about  basic 
scientific  discoveries,  we  lose  the  real 
and  as  yet  unrevealed  value  of  those 
discoveries.     It  is  a  heavy  penalty. 

In  the  age  of  space  flight  we  are  con- 
fronted with  some  of  tlie  most  difficult 
and  complex  scientific  and  engineering 
problems  ever  confronted  by  man.  It 
seems  obvious  that,  whatever  precise 
form  our  organization  takes,  the  United 
States  space  agency  must  be  organized 
as  an  active  agent  of  international 
coojjeration,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  as 
the  basis  for  international  organization. 
We  can  and  should  invite  everyone,  in- 
cluding even  the  Soviet  Union,  to  join  in 
this  effort.  There  are  great  long-run 
gains  for  us  to  obtain  from  this  policy, 
not  only  by  benefiting  from  such  Soviet 
discoveries  as  the  Communists  will  feel 
obliged  to  make  public,  but  also  by  in- 
troducing increasing  numbers  of  Soviet 
citizens  to  the  world  outside. 

In  addition  to  this  effort  to  interna- 
tionalize the  study  and  exploration  of 
space,  we  obviously  also  must  face  the 
need  to  extend  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national law  to  cover  the  need*  of  the 
space  age. 

Present  international  law.  which  de- 
fines each  nation's  airspace  as  extend- 
ing to  infinity  above  its  boundaries,  ob- 
viously will  not  do.  Already  the  artificial 
satellites  of  two  nations  would  be  in 
violation,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  cast  into  orbit  under  a 
multination  agreement  through  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year,  which 
temporarily  sets  aside  the  implications 
of  existing  law  regarding  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  airspace  above  each  nation. 

But  in  the  long  run  this  problem  will 
have  to  be  permanently  settled  by  inter- 
national agreement,  and  international 
agreement  on  the  definition  and  use  of 
outer  space  will  obviously  be  difficult. 
Judged  by  the  rate  of  current  achieve- 
ment in  international  agreement,  it  may 
take  years  to  achieve. 

At  present  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  within  the  United  States  as 
to  appropriate  criteria,  such  as  the  phjrsi- 
cal  properties  of  space  and  the  needs  of 
national  defense.  Many  pertinent  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  solved — 'for  example 
the  legal  basis  of  national  claims  to  ter- 
ritory on  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Related  legal  problems  Include 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  destroy  or  con- 
fiscate a  space  vehicle  flying  over  its 
territory;  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
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manmade  objects  falling  unintentional- 
ly from  outer  space,  and  the  retention  of 
property  rights  in  such  objects  on  their 
return  to  earth. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  method  by  which  an  international 
agreement  should  be  pursued.  The 
United  States  might  make  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  its  legal  position.  We 
might  negotiate  a  treaty  or  an  interna- 
tional executive  agreement. 

As  to  the  United  Nations,  It  might 
serve  merely  as  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  the  necessary  changes  in  international 
law:  it  might  provide  the  framework  for 
an  international  agreement,  or  it  might 
even  serve  as  an  international  authority, 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  use  of 
outer  space. 

Such  considerations  strongly  urge  for 
the  further  study  of  the  legal  problems 
of  space  flight.  In  the  proposed  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  we  shall 
have  a  body  that  can  make  such  studies, 
and  help  to  focus  attention  and  guide  ac- 
tion, at  both  the  national  and  the  inter- 
national levels. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  accomplished — 
not  only  in  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  space  flight,  but  in  the 
human  and  legal  aspects  as  well — that 
we  can  surely  no  longer  delay.  We  can 
no  longer  deny  the  need  for  a  unified  na- 
tional program,  one  large  and  vigorous 
enough  to  meet  the  need  and  to  .solve  the 
problems  of  this  new  and  daring  venture 
of  humankind. 

The  type  of  organization  proposed  by 
H.  R.  12575  will,  I  believe,  provide  the 
kind  of  setup  we  require  to  accomplish 
all  these  ends.  I  heartily  recommend  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

TITLE  I SHORT  TITLE  AND  DECLARATION 

OF  POUCT 

Short  Title 
Sec.  101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional  Aeronautics  and   Outer   Space  Act  of 
1958." 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
Sec.  102.  (a)   It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that — 

(1)  the  activities  of  manlclnd  in  outer 
space,  including  activities  upon  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  moon  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  shall  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  the  general  welfare:  and 

(2)  the  research,  development,  exploration, 
and  other  activities  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  flight  within  and  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere  shall  be  conducted  so  as 
to  promote  world  peace,  improve  the  general 
welfare,  and  most  effectively  utilize  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  human  knowledge 
of  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  and  outer 
space,  with  adequate  safeguards  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  adequate  provisions  be  made  for 
research  Into,  and  the  solution  of,  problems 
of  flight  within  and  outside  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, and  that  provision  also  be  made 
for  the  development,  construction,  testing, 
and  operation  for  research  purposes  of  air- 
craft,   missiles,    satellites,    and    other    space 


vehicles,  manned  and  unmanned,  together 
with  related  equipment,  devices,  components, 
and  parts. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  activi- 
ties described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  di- 
rected by  a  civilian  agency  which  shall  exer- 
cise control  over  aeronautical  and  space 
research,  development,  and  exploration  sjxjn- 
sored  by  the  United  States,  and  which  shall 
act  In  cooperation  with  (A)  the  Department 
of  Defense  Insofar  as  such  activities  are 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  assoclatod  with 
weapons  systems,  military  operation";,  or  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to, make 
effective  provision  f  jr  the  defense  of  the 
United  States),  (B)  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Insofar  as  such  activities  are  peculiar 
to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment, use,  or  control  of  atomic  energy,  and 
(C)  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  Insofar  as  such  activi- 
ties are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  matters  within  its  Jurifdlction. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  conducted  (with  due  regard  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States)  so  as  to  contribute  materially  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  policy  objectives: 

(A)  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge 
of  phenomena  In  the  atmosphere  and  outer 
space; 

(B)  The  improvement  of  the  usefulness, 
performance,  speed,  safety,  and  efficiency  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  satellites,  and  other  space 
vehicles: 

(C)  The  development  and  operation  of  ve- 
hicles capable  of  carrying  Instruments,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  living  orgaiUsms  through 
outer  space; 

(Di  The  establishment  of  long-range 
studies  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be  gained 
from,  the  opportunities  for,  and  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  utilization  of  manned 
and  unmanned  flight  within  and  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere  for  peaceful  and  sclentlflc 
purposes; 

(E)  The  leadership  of  the  United  States 
In  aeronautical  and  space  science  and  tech- 
nology and  in  the  application  thereof  to  the 
conduct  of  peaceful  activities  within  and 
outside  the  atmosphere; 

(P)  The  availability  to  and  use  by  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  the  national  defense 
of  discoveries  that  have  military  value  or 
significance; 

(O)  Cooperation  by  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  in  work 
done  pursuant  to  this  act  and  In  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  results  thereof;  and 

(H»  The  most  effective  utilization  of  the 
Bcientiflc  and  technical  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

(c)  It  is  the  purix>8e  of  this  act  to  carry 
out  and  effectuate  the  policies  declared  In 
subsections  (a)   and  (b). 

TITLE     II — ORGANIZATION 

National  Aeronaittics  and  Space 
Administration 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (la  this  act  called  the  "Administra- 
tion"). 

Administrator  and    Deputy   Administrator 

.Sec.  202.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  vested  in  an  Admin- 
istrator (In  this  "ct  called  the  "Administra- 
tor") appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500 
per  annum. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Adminis- 
tration a  Deputy  Administrator,  appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
act  in  the  place  of  the  Administrator  during 


his  absence  and  perform  such  other  admin- 
istrative and  executive  functions  aa  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  direct.  The  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  »21.500  per  annum. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  hold  any  other  office 
In  the  Federal  Government  or  engage  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment 
while  serving  as  such. 

Other   officers  and   divisions   of   the 
Administration 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the 
Administration  a  General  Counsel,  who  shall 
be  app<jlnted  by  the  Administrator,  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Admlnlstratf>r, 
shall  be  removable  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of   $21,000   per   annum. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Adminis- 
tration a  Division  on  Military  Application, 
a  Division  on  Nuclear  Application,  and  such 
other  program  divisions  a«  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  respKjnsibilitles.  Each  such 
division  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Director  of  the  Division 
on  Military  Application  shall  be  an  active 
officer  of  the  Armed  Forcea  and  shall  aerve 
as  Director  of  such  Division  without  preju- 
dice to  his  commissioned  status  as  such  ofB- 
cer.  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
each  Buch  division  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  •19.000 
per  annum,  and  each  such  Director  shall  re- 
ceive the  compensation  so  fixed  except  that 
the  compensation  received  by  the  Director 
of  the  Division  on  Military  Application  for 
his  service  as  such  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  compensation 
fixed  under  this  subsection  for  the  Director 
of  such  Division  exceeds  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances (Including  special  and  Incentive  pays) 
as  an  active  officer  of  the  Armed  Force*. 
The  Administrator  shall  require  each  such 
division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Administra- 
tor's administrative  and  executive  (>owers  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
within  the  Admlnl.stratlon  such  officers  and 
procedures  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  greatest  possible  coordination 
of  his  activities  under  this  act  with  related 
sclentlflc  and  other  activities  being  carried 
on  by  other  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organlzatlorvs. 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Advisory  Committee 
Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (in  this  section  called  the  "Commit- 
tee"), which  shall  be  composed  of  17  mem- 
bers  appointed    by   the   President. 

(b)  (1)  Nine  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  designated  from  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including  at  least  three  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
those  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  eminent  In  science,  engineering,  tech- 
nology, education,  administration,  or  public 
affairs  and  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  established  records  of  distlngtilshed 
achievement.  Each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee appwjlnted  under  this  paragraph  shall  l>e 
appointed  for  a  term  of  4  ye.irs  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  succeeds,  except  that  In 
making  Initial  appointments  of  such  mem- 
bers the  President  may  make  appointments 
for  such  shorter  terms  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed   under  paragraph    ( 2 ) . 
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(4)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
not  be  compens.-ited  for  their  service  as  such, 
but  the  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  paid  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  In  accord- 
ance with  the  [provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1940  (5 
U.  S  C  .  sec  73b  2)  relating  to  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation. 

(c)  (1)  The  C-ommlttee  shall  meet  at  least 
fjur  times  e.ich  year  and  shall  advise  the 
President  and  the  Admin istratvir  concerning 
the  policies  and  programs  u{  the  Adnunls- 
tralion. 

i2)  The  Committee  shall  be  consulted  by 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to — - 

(A)  the  policies  and  prognuns  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; 

(B)  the  transmittal  of  any  request  for 
appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921    (31   U.  8.  C.  sec.   1  et  seq  ) ;   and 

(C)  the  establishment  of  major  constitu- 
ent organizational  units  of  the  Administra- 
tion (Other  than  those  exprcFsIy  provided 
for  by  this  act),  the  assignment  of  niajor 
functions  or  groups  of  functions  thereto,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  heads  thereof. 

MUitary  Liaison  Committee 

Eac.  2C5.  (a)  There  sliall  a  Military  Uaison 
Cjmmjttre  con&Utiug  of — 

( 1  I  a  CUairman.  who  shall  be  the  bead 
thereof  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
prntatlon  (in  the  manner  provided  In  sub- 
section (h))  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  an- 
num; and 

(C)  one  or  more  representatives  from  the 
n.:partinent  cif  Defense,  and  one  or  more 
representatives  from  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  without  additional 
compensation. 

The  Ch.Tlrman  nf  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
as  Actini;  Chairman  to  act  during  his  absence. 

(b)  Tlje  Administrator,  through  the  Mlll- 
t.-iry  Liaison  Committee,  shall  advise  and 
cor.«iu]t  with  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
all  m.Ttters  within  the  Admlnlstrat/T's  Juris- 
diction which  the  Department  of  Defence 
deems  to  relate  to  military  spj^llcatlons  of 
the  research  and  development  activities  of 
the  Artminl.Ktratlon,  Including  research  on, 
and  the  development,  construction,  testing, 
find  operation  for  research  purposes  of,  ri'.r- 
rraft.  missiles,  satellites,  and  other  space  ve- 
hicles, manned  and  unmanned,  together  with 
related  equipment,  devices,  components,  and 
parts. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  acting  through  the 
Military  Llal.-^on  Committee,  shall  keep  the 
D"partment  of  Defense  fully  and  currently 
Inf.jrrred  on  all  matters  as  to  which  he  is 
directed  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  subsection  (b). 
The  Department  of  Defense,  acting  through 
the  Military  LiaLson  Committee,  shall  keep 
the  Administrator  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed on  all  matters  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  rerpcct  to  which  the 
Administrator  requires  Information  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  act. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  make  WTltten  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administrator  from  time  to  time 
on  such  matters  coming  within  the  Admin- 
istrator's Jurisdiction  and  relating  to  mili- 
tary applications  of  the  re.scarch  and  devel- 
opment activities  of  the  Administration  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  considers 
It  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  resoiu"ces,  or  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  sclentlflc 
or  technical  research  or  for  the  development, 
construction,    testing,    or    operation    for    re- 


search purposes  of  aircraft,  missiles,  satel- 
lites, or  other  space  vehicles,  or  related  equip- 
ment, devices,  components,  or  parts,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  related  to  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  act,  his  request 
for  stjch  use  shall  be  made  through  the  Mili- 
tary Liaison  Committee. 

(f)  If  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
cludes that  any  request,  action,  proposed 
action,  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator  Is  adverse  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the 
Administrator  concludes  that  any  request, 
action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Administrator  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  unable  to  reach 
afn'eement  with  respect  thereto,  either  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  President,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  such  office 
space  and  related  facilities  as  such  Commit- 
tee may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  act. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any 
other  law,  any  active  or  retired  officer  of  the 
Army,  Nnvy.  or  Air  Force  may  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  active  or  retired  status 
as  such  officer.  The  compcn.sation  received 
by  any  such  officer  for  his  service  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  compensation  fixed  by  subsection  (a)  (1 ) 
for  such  Chairman  exceeds  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances ( including  special  and  Incentive  p-'^ys) 
as  an  active  officer,  or  his  retired  pay. 

Atomic  Energy   Liaison  Committee 
Sec  206    (a)  There  shall  be  an  Atomic  En- 
ergy Liaison  Committee  consisting  of— 

(1)  a  Ch.'tirman.  who  shall  be  the  head 
thereof  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
sati<m  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum:  and 

(2)  such  number  of  representatives  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  w.thouL  additional 
compensation. 

The  Chairm.Tn  of  the  Committee  may  desl't- 
nate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
as  Acting  Chairman  to  act  durln?  his  absence. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  through  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Liaison  Committee,  shall  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  all  matters  within  the  Adminis- 
trator's Jurisdiction  which  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  deems  to  relate  to  the 
development,  ur?.  and  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  acting  through  the 
Atomic  Energy  L'.aison  Committee,  shall 
keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fully 
and  currently  Informed  on  all  matters  as  to 
which  he  Is  directed  to  advise  and  constilt 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
subsection  (b).  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, acting  through  the  Committee, 
shall  keep  the  Administrator  fully  and  cur- 
rently inrormed  on  all  matters  within  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  requires  informa- 
tion in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  act. 

(d)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, shall  have  the  authority  to  make 
written  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator from  time  to  time  on  such  matters 
coming  within  the  Administrator's  jurisdic- 
tion and  relating  to  the  development,  use, 
or  control  of  atomic  energy  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  considers 
ft  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  resources,  or  facilities 


of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  sclen- 
tlflc or  technical  research  or  for  the  develoi>- 
ment,  construction,  testing,  or  operation  for 
research  purposes  of  aircraft,  missiles,  satel- 
lites, space  vehicles,  or  related  equipment, 
devices,  components,  or  parts,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  related  to  the  performance  of 
his  functions  under  this  act,  his  request  for 
such  use  shall  be  made  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Liaison  Committee. 

( f )  If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  con- 
cludes that  any  request,  action,  proposed 
action,  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator  Is  adverse  to  the  resp>onslbill- 
tles  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or 
the  Administrator  concludes  that  any  re- 
quest, action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Administrator,  and  the  Administrator 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  with  re.'^pect  there- 
to, either  the  Administrator  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  President,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Committee  such  office 
space  and  related  facilities  as  such  Commit- 
tee may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  act. 

TITLE  in FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS  Of  THE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

General  functions 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  development  In  aeronautical  and  space 
sciences  and  related  matters  and,  In  develop- 
ing such  program,  shall — 

(1)  plan,  direct,  and  conduct  studies  and 
Investigations  of  the  problems  of  manned 
or  unmanned  flight  within  or  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  solution; 

(2)  develop,  construct,  test,  and  operate 
aircraft,  missiles,  satellites,  and  other  space 
vehicles,  manned  and  unmanned,  together 
with  related  equipment,  devices,  compo- 
nents, and  parts;  and 

(3)  arrange  for  participation  by  t'.ie  scien- 
tific community  in  planning  scientific  meas- 
urements and  observations  to  be  made 
through  use  of  aircraft,  missiles,  satellites, 
and  other  spn^:e  vehicles,  and  conduct  or  ar- 
range for  the  conduct  of  such  measurements 
and  observations;  and  make  provision  lor 
appropriate  dissemination  of  data  collected. 

(b)  Tiie  Administrator  shall  also  perform 
any  oLher  1  unctions  transferred  to  tlie  Ad- 
ministration from  the  National  Advisory 
Conuiilltee  for  Acron.iutics  by  section  501 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
act. 

Genera]  povcen 

Sec.  302  (a>  In  the  perform.'. nee  of  his 
functions  under  this  act,  the  Admiiustra- 
tor — 

(1)  may  make,  promulgat".  Isstie.  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  m.'^nner  of  the  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  In  him  by  law; 

(2)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions.  Such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil-service  laws  and 
their  compensation  flxed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  except  that, 
to  the  extent  the  Administrator  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, he  may  app>olnt  and  fix  the 
compensation  (up  to  a  limit  of  $19,000  a 
year,  or  up  to  a  limit  of  $21,000  a  year  for 
a  maximum  of  10  positions)  of  not  more 
than   200  of  the  scientific,  engineering,  and 
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administrative  personnel  of  the  Administra- 
tion without  regard  to  such  laws; 

(3)  may,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, acquire,  construct.  Improve,  re- 
pair, operate,  and  maintain  laboratories,  re- 
search and  testing  sites  and  facilities,  air- 
craft, missiles,  satellites,  and  other  space 
vehicles,  manned  and  unmanned,  together 
with  related  equipment,  devices,  components, 
and  parts,  quarters  and  related  accommoda- 
tions for  administration  employees  and  de- 
pendents of  such  employees,  and  such  other 
real  and  personal  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary within  and  outside  the  continental 
United  States;  may  lease  to  others  such 
real  and  p'^rsonal  property;  may  sell  and 
otherwise  dispose  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.  S.  C,  sec.  471  et 
seq.) ;  and  may  provide  by  contract  or  other- 
wise for  cafeterias  and  other  facilities  for 
employee  welfare  at  the  Installations  of  the 
Administration  and  purchase  and  maintain 
equipment  therefor; 

(4)  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,    tangible    or    Intangible; 

(5)  may.  without  regard  to  section  3648 
Of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
629 »  or  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  sec.  5).  enter  into  and  perform 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  the  work,  of  the 
Administration,  on  such  terms  (except  that 
he  shall  not  use  the  cost-plus-percentage-of- 
cost  system  of  contracting)  and  for  such 
periods  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State.  Territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  with  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  lirm,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  educational  institution; 
and  may  establi.sh  such  procedures  for  gath- 
ering Information  with  respect  to  each  such 
contract,  lease,  agreement,  or  other  trans- 
action as  may  be  necessary  to  show  whether 
there  is  full  comnllance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  AdinlnLstrator.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  consl.stent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
this  act.  such  contracts,  lenses,  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Administrator  In  a  manner  which  will 
enable  small-business  concerns  to  participate 
equitably  and  proportionately  In  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Administration; 

(6 1  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  resources,  and  facil- 
ities of  Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or 
wlth>>ut  reimbursement,  and  may  cooperate 
on  a  similar  basis  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Instrinnentalities  in 
the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and  facil- 
ities. Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Administrator  In  making  Its  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  resources,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  Administrator,  and 
any  such  department  or  agency  Is  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  to  transfer  U)  the  Administrator,  with- 
out reimbursement,  aircraft,  missiles,  satel- 
lites, and  other  space  vehicles,  and  related 
supplies,  equipment,  devices,  components 
and  parts  other  than  administrative  supplies 
or  equipment.  If  the  Administrator  and  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  unable  to  reach  agreement 
with  respect  to  cooperation  as  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph  or  with  respect  to  any 
other  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  which  Involves  or  Is  related  to 
the  performance  by  such  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  functions  vested  In  It  by 
law  either  the  Administrator  or  the  head  of 
such  other  department  or  agency   may  refer 


the  matter  In  disagreement  to  the  President, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final; 

(7)  may  appoint  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
consultation  with  and  advice  to  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  performance  of  his  functions; 

(8)  may  obtain  services  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2.  1946  (5 
U  S.  C,  sec.  55a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem  for  Individuals; 

(9)  may.  when  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
such  security  Investigations  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate,  employ  aliens 
without  regaid  to  statutory  provisions  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  compensation  to  aliens; 

(10)  may  employ  retired  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  (when  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  desirable 
by  reason  of  the  unavailability  of  sufDclent 
numbers  of  qualified  Individuals  from  civil- 
ian life)  and  compensate  them  at  the  rate 
established  for  the  positions  occupied  by 
them  within  the  Administration  less  the 
amount  of  their  retired  pay;  except  that 
when  the  retired  pay  of  any  such  officer 
amounts  to  or  exceeds  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation established  for  the  position  occupied, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay  of  the  Ad- 
ministration position,  or  the  retired  pay. 
whichever  he  may  elect; 

(11)  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, enter  Into  cooperative  agreements 
tuider  which  members  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  may  be  detailed 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  for  services  with 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  act 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  to  which  they 
might  be  lawfully  assigned  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

(12)  may.  to  the  extent  the  Administrator 
finds  It  will  contribute  to  the  objectives  of 
this  act.  or  to  the  more  effective  functioning 
of  the  Administration,  conduct  or  provide 
training  and  assign  employees  to  research, 
study,  or  training  at  Federal  or  non-Federal 
facilities.  Including  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  learning,  laboratories,  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  organizations,  or 
other  appropriate  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions, foreign  or  domestic,  and.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  it  appropriate,  may  pay  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  following:  the  salaries 
of  such  employees  for  the  periods  of  such 
training  or  assignments:  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence In  accordance  with  the  Travel  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1949  (5  U.  S.  C.  sec  834  et 
seq.);  necessary  expenses  Incident  to  their 
training  or  assignment.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  and  study  materials;  and  other  custom- 
ary expenses.  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire any  employee  who  accepts  such  a  leave 
or  assignment  to  agree  In  writing  to  return 
to  the  service  of  the  Administration  and. 
unless  Involuntarily  separated  therefrom,  to 
remain  In  the  service  of  the  Administration 
for  a  period  equal  to  three  times  the  length 
of  any  time  o(T  with  pay  granted  such  em- 
ployee without  charge  to  annual  leave  for 
the  purpose  of  such  training  or  assignment. 
Any  employee  who  falls  to  fulfill  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  whatever  portion  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  equitable  of  the 
transportation,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, and  other  expenses  Incident  to  such 
training  or  assignment  paid  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. To  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, contributions  may  be  made  by 
private  sources  and  accepted  by  employees 
receiving  training  In  non-Federal  facilities 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code; 
and 

(13)  may  authorize  employees  to  attend 
meetings  concerned  with  functions  or  activ- 
ities of  the  Administration,  Including  meet- 
ings concerned  with  the  improved  conduct, 
supervision,  or  management  of  such  func- 
tions or  activities,  and  may  pay  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  expenses  of  such  attendance. 


(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  Bhall  consider. 
ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  settle,  and  pay. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  claim  for 
money  damages  of  $5,000  or  leaa  against  the 
United  States  for  bodily  Injury,  death,  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's functions  as  8p>eclfled  In  para- 
graphs (  1 » .  (2) ,  and  (3)  of  section  301.  where 
such  claim  Is  presented  to  the  Administrator 
In  writing  within  2  years  after  the  accident 
or  Incident  out  of  which  the  claim  arises. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  considers  that  a 
claim  in  excess  of  $5,000  Is  meritorious  and 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion he  may  pay  the  claimant  $5,000  and  re- 
port the  excess  to  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  tn  paragraph  (2). 
no  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  section  un- 
less the  amount  tendered  Is  accepted  by  the 
claimant  In  full  satisfaction  thereof. 

TITLK    rv — JOINT    COMMITTEi:    ON     AXBONAUTICS 
AND   OUTEK    SPACC 

Afembcnhip 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Outer 
Space  to  be  composed  of  9  Members  o(  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  9  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
each  Instance  not  more  than  5  Members 
shall  be  meml>er8  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  memljershlp  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  jxjwer 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

Authority  and  duties 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  activities  of 
the  Administration  and  of  problems  relating 
to  aeronautics  and  outer  space.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Administration's  activities;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to 
all  matters  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions which  relate  to  the  Administration's 
activities  or  to  aeronautics  and  outer  space. 
The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep  the  Adminis- 
trator fully  and  currently  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  Its  activities,  and  shall  keep 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  all  of  Its  activities 
which  relate  to  matters  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions.  Any  Government  agency 
shall  furnish  any  Information  requested  by 
the  Joint  Committee  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities or  responsibilities  of  that  agency  In 
the  field  of  aeronautics  and  outer  space. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  primarily  to  the  Administra- 
tion, to  research  and  development  In  aero- 
nautics, or  to  outer  space  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee.  The  memt>er8  of  the 
Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
port to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
Houses  which  are  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Chairman  and  vice  chairman 
Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  elect 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
shall  alternate  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  each  Con- 
gress, and  the  chairman  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Members  from  the  House  entitled  to  the 
chairmanship.  The  vice  chairman  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  House  other  than  that  of 
the  chairman  by  the  Members  from  that 
House. 

Poicert 

Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  act.  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings  or  Investigations. 
to  sit  and  act  wtihln  or  outside  the  United 
States  at  such  pl.ices  and  times,  to  require, 
by  BUbpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expendltiues  as  it  deems  advisable.  The 
Joint  Committee  may  make  such  rules  re- 
specting Its  organization  and  procedures  as 
it  deems  necessary;  but  no  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation sJiall  be  reported  from  the 
Joint  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  assent.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
over  the  signature  of  th«  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  any  member  thereof  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  wltn-sses.  Tlie  Joint  Commit- 
tee may  use  a  c(  mmittee  seal.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statues,  as  amended,  shall  ap- 
ply In  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  a  suiipena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 
The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Joint  Comsnlttee.  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman.  The  cost  of  sten- 
ographic service  ta  report  public  hearings 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  reporting  the  hearings  of 
standing  commltties  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  cost  of  stenographic  service 
to  report  executlvi  hearings  shaU  be  fixed  at 
an  equitable  rate  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Members  of  the  .'olnt  Committee,  and  Its 
employees  and  co  isultants.  while  traveling 
on  ofUclal  buslnea,  for  the  Joint  Committee 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  may 
receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  au- 
thorized to  be  pal  1  to  Members  of  Congress 
or  its  employees.  )r  their  actual  and  neces- 
sary expen.ses  pn  vlded  sn  Itemized  state- 
ment of  such  ex;>enses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher.  The  pn  vlhlons  of  section  502  (b) 
of  the  Mutual  Si'curlty  Act  of  1954  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Joint  Committee 
In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Staff  iind  assistance 

Sec  405  The  Joint  Committee  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a:id  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  experts,  cor.sultants.  technicians,  and 
staff  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
advisable.  The  J  )lnt  Committee  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  thi  services.  Information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government,  with 
their  consent. 

Classification  of  information 

Sec  406  The  Jo.nt  Committee  may  classify 
information  originating  within  the  commit- 
tee. In  accordance  with  standards  used  gen- 
erally by  the  exe^rutlve  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  classifying  restricted  data  or 
defense  information. 

Records 
Sec.  407.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep  a 
complete    record    of    all    committee    actions. 
Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 


tion on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All 
comjnltt«e  records,  data,  charts,  and  files 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  shall  be  kept  In  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  other  places  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  direct  under  such  security  safe- 
guards as  the  Joint  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine In  the  Interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

TITLE   V^MISCELLANEOUS 

National  Advisory  Comm.ittee  for 
Aeronautics 
Sec  501.  (a)  Effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  President  by  Executive 
order  shall  prescribe,  the  National  Advisory 
for  Aeronautics  shall  cease  to  exist  and  all 
functions,  real  and  personal  property,  per- 
sonnel, funds,  and  records  of  that  organiza- 
tion are  transferred  to  the  administration. 
The  administrator  shall  wind  up  any  out- 
standing affairs  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  not  otherwise 
provided  for  In  this  act.  Except  as  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President,  the  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics shall  serve  as  the  members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  established  by 
section  204  (a)  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  provided  In  that 
section. 

(b)  Section  2302  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or" 
after  "Air  Force;",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or 
the  EKecutive  Secretary  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics"  and  In- 
sertlni?  In  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and  section 
2303  of  svich  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(5 1  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics." 

(c)  The  Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.  S.  C.  sees.  511-515)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "The  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Committee')"  and  Inserting 
In  Ucu  thereof  "Tlie  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Admliiistra- 
tor')";  (2)  by  striking  out  "Committee" 
wherever  it  appears  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Administrator";  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Its  "  wherever  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "his". 

Transfer  of  related  functions 
Sec.  502.  For  a  p>erlod  of  5  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  the  Ad- 
ministrator, with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  Involved  and 
With  the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
transfer  to  the  Administration  any  functions 
(Including  powers,  duties,  activities,  facil- 
ities, and  parts  of  functions)  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  officer  or  organizational  entity  there- 
of which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  of 
the  Administrator  as  set  forth  In  title  III. 
In  connection  with  any  such  transfer  the 
President  may.  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion or  under  other  applicable  authority,  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  transfers  of  records, 
property,  civilian  personnel,  and  funds.  A 
notification  and  report  of  each  transfer  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  such  transfer. 

Access  to  information 
SBC.  503.  Information  obtained  or  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrator  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  act  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  Inspection,  ex- 
cept (A)  Information  authorized  or  required 
by  Federal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (B) 
Information  classified  to  protect  the  national 
security:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  In 
this  act  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation by  the  Administrator  to  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  or  to  any  com- 
mittee or  'olnt  committee  of  Congress. 


Security 
Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish such  security  requirements,  restric- 
tions, and  safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  security.  The 
Administrator  may  arrange  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  conduct  of  such 
security  or  other  personnel  Investigations  of 
the  Administration's  officers,  employees,  and 
consultants,  and  its  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  their  officers  and  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate; and  if  any  such  investigation  develops 
any  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  who 
Is  the  subject  thereof  Is  of  questionable 
loyalty  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  con- 
Quct  of  a  full  field  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
authorize  any  of  its  employees,  or  employees 
of  any  contractor,  prospective  contractor',  li- 
censee, or  prospective  licensee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  have  access  to  restricted  data  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  sub- 
section 145  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.  S.  C.  sec.  2163).  to  permit  the 
Administrator  or  any  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Administration,  or  any  Ad- 
ministration officer  or  employee  or  contractor 
or  employee  of  a  contractor  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  have  access  to  restricted  data  re- 
quired in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
so  certified  by  the  Administrator,  but  only  if 
(1)  the  Administrator  has  determined,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  personnel  secu- 
rity procedures  and  standards  of  the  Admin- 
istration, that  permitting  him  or  the  member 
of  such  advisory  committee,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  contractor,  or  employee  of  a  con- 
tractor, to  have  access  to  such  restricted  data 
win  not  endanger  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  (2)  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  established  personnel  and  other  se- 
curity procedures  and  standards  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  adequate  and  in  reasonable 
conformity  to  the  standards  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  section 
145  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.  S.  C  .  sec.  2165). 

(c)  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  "while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties"  the  following: 
"or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration." 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  direct  such 
of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Admin- 
istration as  he  deems  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest  to  carry  firearms  while  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  official  duties.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  also  authorize  such  of  those  em- 
ployees of  the  contractors  and  subcontractors 
of  the  Administration  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  located  at  facilities  owned  by  or 
contracted  to  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest,  to  carry  fire- 
arms while  in  the  conduct  of  their  official 
duties. 

(e)  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  August 
26.  1950  (5  U.  S.  C.  sec.  22-1).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Director.  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion", and  by  striking  out  "or  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration". 

Indemnification  and  limitation  of  liability 
Sbc.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Indemnify  them  and  hold 
them  harmless  from  public  liability  arising 
out  of  major  accidents  resulting  from  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
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contracts  and  sutxiontracts  entered  Into  un- 
der this  act.  la  any  such  agreement  ot 
Indemnification  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire the  contractor  and  each  subcontractor 
Indemnified  to  provide  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amount  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  liabil- 
ity arising  out  of  or  In  connection  with  the 
contractual  activity  Involved.  Such  finan- 
cial protection  may  Include  private  insur- 
ance, private  contractual  Indemnities,  self- 
Insurance,  other  proof  of  financial  respou- 
■iblllty,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

(b)  The  aggregate  liability  of  the  Admin- 
istrator In  connection  with  any  one  accident 
lor  all  persons  Indemnified  under  any  such 
agreement.  Including  the  reasonable  costs  of 
Investigating  and  settling  claims  and  defend- 
ing suits  for  damages,  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $500  million  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  financial  protection  required 
of  the  persons  indemnified.  When  a  major 
accident  covered  by  such  an  agreement  oc- 
curs, the  Administrator  or  any  person  In- 
demnified may  apply  to  the  district  ccurt  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  over 
bankruptcy  maiters  at  the  place  of  the  acci- 
dent or  to  the  district  court  for  the  District 
Of  Columbia  and,  upon  a  showing  that  the 
public  liability  arising  out  of  such  accident 
will  probably  exceed  the  limit  of  liability 
Imposed  by  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
bave  such  orders  Issued  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  Including  an  order  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  persons  Indemnified,  orders 
staying  the  payment  of  claims  and  the  exe- 
cution of  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  mrd?  to  claim- 
ants, orders  permitting  partial  payments  to 
be  made  before  final  determination  of  tlie 
total  claims,  and  an  order  setting  aside  a 
part  of  the  funds  available  for  possible 
latent  Injuries  not  discovered  until  a  later 
time. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
collect  a  fee.  in  such  amount  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  from  all  persons  with  whom  an 
agreement  of  Indemnification  Ib  executed 
under  this  section. 

(U)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  use  the  facili- 
ties and  services  of  private  Insurance  organ- 
izations, and  contract  to  pay  reasonable 
compensation  therefor.  Contracts  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  and  obligations 
Incurred  In  connection  therewith  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Administrator  that 
advertising  Is  not  reasonably  practlcaljle. 

(e)  An  agreement  of  indemnification  un- 
der this  section  may  contain  such  terms  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate.  Each 
■uch  agreement  shall  provide  that,  when  the 
.Administrator  determines  that  indemnity 
payments  will  probably  be  required  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  collab- 
orate with  any  person  indemnified  and  may 
approve  the  payment  of  any  claims  under 
tlie  agreement  of  indemnification,  appear 
through  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  person  Indemnified,  and  take  charge  of 
and  settle  or  defend  any  suit  or  action 
brought.  The  Administrator  shall  have 
final  authority  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  settle  or  approve  the  settlement  of 
any  claim  under  the  agreement  on  a  fair  and 
reivsonable  basis,  having  due  regard  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  Such  settlement  may 
include  reasonable  expen.ses  In  connection 
with  the  claim  Incurred  by  the  person 
Indemnified. 

(f )  After  any  accident  which  will  probably 
require  Indemnity  paymenta  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  make  a  survey 
of  the  causes  and  extent  of  damage  and 
forthwith  report   the  results  thereof   to   tlie 


Joint  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Outer 
Space,  and.  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
or  under  section  603  or  604,  all  of  Its  final 
findings  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  parties  Involved,  and  to  the  courts. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Outer 
Space  an  annnual  report  ol  hla  operations 
under  this  section. 

International  cooperation 

Sec.  506.  Tlie  Administrator,  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Department 
of  State,  may  engage  in  a  program  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  act  and  In  the 
peaceful  application  of  the  results  thereof, 
pursuant  to  agreements  negotiated  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  State. 
Patent  rights 

Sec.  607.  (n)  Any  Invention  or  discovery 
made  or  conceived  \mder  any  contract,  sub- 
contract, arrangement,  or  other  relationship 
with  the  Atlmlnistrator.  regardless  of 
whether  the  contract  or  arrangement  In- 
volved the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  or  conceived  by  the  Administration, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  waive  the 
Administration's  claim  to  any  such  inven- 
tion or  discovery  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  any  ca.se  where  the  Administrator 
waives  the  Administration's  claim  to  an  In- 
vention or  discovery  as  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  retain 
the  full  right  to  use  such  Invention  or  dis- 
covery In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
tills  act  and  to  llcen.se  other  persons  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  use  such  invention  or  discovery 
In  the  conduct  of  any  activities  authorized 
by  or  under  this  act.  In  any  such  case  the 
Administrator  may  provide  for  the  payment 
by  the  Administration  or  by  the  other  persons 
liceneed  under  this  subsection,  for  the  use 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  of  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  determined  by  the  Administrator 
In  accordance  with  such  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as   he  may   by   regulation  establish. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  the  Administrator 
does  not  waive  the  Administration's  claim  to 
an  Invention  or  discovery  which  is  deemed 
to  have  been  made  or  conceived  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator mny  grant  to  the  person  who 
made  or  conceived  the  invention  or  discovery, 
as  compensation  therefor,  a  cash  award  In 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
In  accordance  with  such  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  he  may  by  regulation  establish. 

Comptroller  General  audit  of  contracts  nego- 
tiated icithout  advertising 

Sec.  508.  Any  contract  with  the  Adminis- 
trator negotiated  without  advertising  shall 
Include  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall, 
during  the  performance  of  such  contract  and 
until  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  final  pay- 
ment thereunder,  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  any  directly  pertinent 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
contractor  or  any  of  his  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of,  and  Involving 
transactions  related  to,  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract. None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment under  any  such  contract  which  does 
not  include  such  a  clause  or  which  Includes 
a  provision  precluding  an  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction 
under  such  contract. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  509.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  act,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  amount  for  (1)  the 
acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property,  or  (2)   any  other  item  of  a  capital 


nature  (such  as  plant  or  facility  acquisition. 
construction,  or  expansion)  which  exoee<ls 
$250,000.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties, or  for  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  may  be  used  for  emer- 
gency repairs  of  existing  facilities  when  such 
existing  facilities  are  made  Inoperative  by 
major  breakdown,  accident,  or  other  circum- 
stances and  such  repairs  are  deemed  by  th« 
Administrator  to  be  of  greater  urgency  than 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 
Report  to  Congress 

8ec  510  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress In  January  and  July  of  each  year  a  re- 
port concerning  the  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration. The  Artmlnlstratcr  shall  Include 
In  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times 
as  he  deems  desirable  submit  to  the  Preel- 
dent  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legtslntlon 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

Mr  McCOKM.\CK  Hnterrupting  read- 
Inp  of  the  bill ' .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  further  rcadinR 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  several  committee  amendments  and 
aslc  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  tfT^red  by  Mr. 
McCORM.ACK  Strike  out  nil  of  title  IV.  begin- 
ning on  page  23,  line  13.  and  ending  on  page 
28.  line  16. 

Redesignate  title  V  as  title  TV. 

Redesignate  fe'tlons  501  through  510  ss 
sections  401  through  410. 

And  make  the  following  conforming 
amendments: 

Page  16,  line  2.  strike  out  "501"  and  Insert 
•*401." 

Page  36.  lines  12  through  14,  strike  out 
"and  forthwith  report  the  results  thereof  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Outer  Space." 

Page  ."^e,  line  15.  strike  out  "503  or  504"  and 
In.sext   "403  or  404  " 

Page  36,  strike  out  lines  18  through  20. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  amendments  I  ha%'e  just  offered 
strike  from  the  bill  the  joint  committee 
provided  therein  which  has  been  referred 
to  during  general  debate.  The  Albert 
resolution  establishing  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  science  and  astronomies  has 
been  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Using  that  as  a  broad  ba.se,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  showing  its  leader- 
ship in  the  world  of  today  by  its  Inten- 
tion to  establish  such  a  committee. 
These  committee  amendments  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  this  morning  by 
members  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Is  this  an  adminis- 
tration measure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  Well,  you 
say  "administration  measure." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  mean.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  President. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  President 
Eisenhower  sent  up  a  message  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  bill  followed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then,  if  no  one  ob- 
jects, he  would  get  credit,  would  he,  for 
supporting  the  administration? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  assume  that  is 
a  fair  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well,  that  is  much 
needed  by  some  of  us. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain  that  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  related  to  page  36? 
It  was  read  so  rapidly  I  was  not  able  to 
catch  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Page  36,  line  12 
through  14,  strike  out  "and  forthwith 
report  the  results  thereof  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Outer 
Space." 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  get  it.  In  other 
words,  that  is  conforming  to  the  other. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  several  amendments  technical  in 
nature  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  5,  line  15, 
Insert    "advice    and  '    before     "consent" 

Page  16,  line  25.  strike  out  "availability" 
and  Insert  "availability." 

Page  20.  line  1.  strike  out  "appropriated" 
and  Insert  ""appropriate." 

Page  29.  line  5.  strike  out  "General"  and 
Insert    "Aeronautics  and  Space  " 

Page  29.  In  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"  "Committee"  wherever  it  appears"  and  In- 
sert ■"  Committee'  or  "Committee's"  where- 
ever  they  appear  ":  and  In  lines  22  and  23, 
strike  out  "  Administrator"  "  and  In  Insert 
•'  "Administrator"  and  'Admlnlstrator"s".  re- 
spectively." 

Page  36.  line  15,  strike  out  "lU"  and  In- 
sert "his" 

Page  38,  line  4,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert "(c) ." 

Page  17,  line  1,  after  "acquire",  Insert  "(by 
purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise) ." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  17.  line 
1,  after  the  word  "acquire"  Insert  "by  pur- 
chase, lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk;  Page  16. 
In  line  17,  strike  out  ""except  that,"  and  In- 
sert "'except  that  (A)";  and  before  the  semi- 
colon In  line  24,  insert  the  following  "and 
(B)  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  deems 
such    action    necessary    to    recruit    specially 


qualified  scientific  and  engineering  talent,  he 
may  establish  the  entrance  grade  for  scien- 
tific and  engineering  personnel  without  pre- 
vious service  In  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
level  up  to  two  grades  higher  than  the  grade 
provided  for  such  personnel  under  the  gen- 
eral schedule  established  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  and  fix  their  compensation 
accordingly." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration,  I  fully 
support  this  bill,  introduced  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  A  national  program 
of  space  research  directed  by  a  civilian 
agency  is  vital  to  our  interests  and  even 
to  our  survival. 

I  am  not  entirely  satislied,  however, 
that  adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  recruiting  and  holding  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. As  you  know,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  pay  slightly  higher 
compensation  than  is  permitted  by  the 
Classification  Act  to  a  limited  number  of 
agency  personnel.  But  there  is  no  com- 
parable provision  for  the  starting  sala- 
ries of  recent  scientific  and  engineering 
graduates. 

The  same  justification  for  higher  pay 
applies  to  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top 
of  the  civil-service  salary  scale:  A  pre- 
mium must  be  paid  for  scarce  skills,  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  of  private 
employers.  In  fact,  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  NACA 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
peatedly testified  before  Congressional 
committees  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
recruit  recent  graduates,  especially  in 
science  and  engineering,  than  to  hold 
more  senior  civil  servants. 

The  report  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Cordiner  Committee  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  Federal  employment  of  scientists 
and  engineers.  The  Cordiner  report 
specifically  recommended  competitive 
rates  at  the  entrance  level,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, changing  the  Federal  starting 
level  for  professional  occupations  from 
GS-5  to  GS-7.  This  is  contained  in 
recommendation  2a. 

In  support  of  this  recommendation,  the 
Cordiner  Committee  pointed  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  increase  in  turnover.  It 
was  four  tmies  as  great  in  1956  as  in  1951. 

Second.  The  decreasing  quality  of  in- 
cumbents, as  judged  by  their  superiors. 

Third.  The  high  proportion  of  va- 
cancies. In  June  of  1956,  for  example, 
1  out  of  5  electronic,  mechanical,  and 
aeronautical  engineering  positions  was 
vacant. 

Fourth.  The  low  academic  quality  of 
available  candidates  and  their  reluctance 
to  accept  Federal  employment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1956,  9  out  of  10  scientific 
and  engineering  graduates  offered  Gov- 
ernment jobs  declined. 

The  table  of  starting  salaries  included 
in  the  Cordiner  report  shows  that 
starting  salaries  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  for  grade  7,  are  roughly 
$500  a  year  lower  than  in  private  indus- 
try for  personnel  holding  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  chemistry,  and  more 
than  $700  lower  for  those  holding  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physics  or 
engineering.     The  pay  bill  that  passed 


the  House  would  substantially  reduce  but 
by  no  means  eliminate  this  disparity. 
As  this  comparison  shows.  Federal  re- 
cruitment of  qualified  scientific  and  en- 
gineering personnel  is  likely  to  remain 
diflQcult — and  will  be  still  more  difficult 
if  scientific  and  engineering  graduates 
must  continue  to  be  hired  in  grade  5 
rather  than  grade  7. 

Under  the  Classification  Act.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  raise  starting 
salaries  within  grades.  Recently,  it 
authorized  the  payment  of  the  top  rate 
to  scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
in  grades  5  and  7.  This  action,  inade- 
quate though  it  admittedly  is,  shows 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  also 
has  recognized  the  special  problem  of 
starting  salaries  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
recruitment  by  the  space  agency  of  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  qualified  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  at  the  start- 
ing level.  These  recent  graduates  will 
be  the  seed  crop  of  future  research  in 
the  space  sciences.  They  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  an  adequate 
national  space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opE>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  who  offered  the  amendment 
just  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be;  that  is, 
to  what  extent  will  the  pay  be  increased? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment, of  course,  would  be  to  permit  these 
new  people,  these  graduates  right  out  of 
colleges  and  universities,  to  go  to  work  at 
2  grades  above  the  salary  at  which  they 
could  be  hired  at  the  present  time  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  be  something 
like  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year 
more  than  they  wOuld  receive  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Without  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  graduate  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  must  be  hired  as  a  GS-5. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  man  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  to  be  hired  at  a  starting  salai-y  of 
GS-7. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Regardless  of  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  SISK.  Regardless  of  experience: 
that  is,  if  he  is  the  type  of  person  and 
has  had  the  type  of  education  and  is 
competent  and  is  the  sort  of  person 
needed  in  this  new  agency. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  says 
"competent."  He  has  not  had  any  ex- 
perience and  no  one  knows  whether  he 
is  competent.  How  does  anyone  know 
whether  he  is  competent  or  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  had  evidence 
and  found  a  situation  where  in  recruit- 
ing young  men  with  degrees  from  col- 
lege, who  had  the  intention  of  making 
a  career,  they  were  offered  salaries  less 
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than  those  received  by  maintenance  men, 
elevator  men. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    That  Is  so  all  over. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  this  is  a 
specialized  activity.  We  have  to  realize 
the  importance  of  it.  The  committee 
felt  that  there  was  a  clear  case  made  for 
this  particular  agency. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  re- 
cruit between  300  and  500  a  year,  and 
they  want  them  to  make  a  career  of  their 
work.  This  gives  flexibility,  where  there 
can  be  recognition  for  the  young  men 
who  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  in- 
ducement for  them  to  come  into  this 
Agency  to  make  a  career  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  get  that,  all  right. 
Does  that  also  apply  to  someone  out.slde, 
for  Instance,  scientists  who  have  had  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  provid- 
ed In  this  bin  also  that  10  top  positions 
are  provided,  from  $19,000  to  121,000. 
We  alto  provide  on  the  top  level  for  230 
top  sclentiats  to  receive  conslderallrm 
that  will  Induce  Ihrm  to  remain  in  the 
Agency,  So  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
top,  which  In  important,  but  we  a1k>  take 
core  of  the  bottom. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  I  act  the  Idea,  Now, 
I  hiivc  thin  (juc'fitlon: 

Beyond  question,  b«  the  uentlcmnn 
knows,  there  are  quite  a  few  Members  of 
Conaress  who  earned  more  before  they 
came  here  than  they  are  receiving  since 
they  got  here,  and  in  spite  of  their  ex- 
perience. Has  the  gentleman  any  idea  a.s 
to  why  there  should  be  that  difference 
between  the  scientists  and  the  Members 
who  sit  in  Congress?  Do  the  scientists 
have  less  patriotism  or  desire  to  serve  the 
Government,  or  has  not  the  gentleman 
any  idea  on  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  the  comparison  the 
gentleman  makes  as  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  this  particular 
group  of  young  graduates  from  colleges 
coming  into  this  Agency. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  they  are  on  a  higher  level?  There 
are  some  Members  of  Congress  that  grad- 
uated from  Harvard.  Yale,  and  have  been 
Rhodes"  scholars,  even  a  few  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  my  friend 
wants  to  put  a  bill  through  where  by 
reason  of  his  meritorious  service  he  gets 
li  higher  compensation  than  I  do.  I 
would  vote  for  it  becau.se  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  it,  but  fortu- 
nately we  have  to  treat  all  Members  of 
Congress  alike. 

Mr.  HOFFTklAN.  That  boils  down,  as 
I  get  the  argument,  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  mo:e 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  pecuniary  re- 
wards in  private  life  than  the  scientists 
are. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  not,  but  I  want  to  finish  this 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  my  friend 
gets  the  pun>o.se  we  have  in  mind,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  one.  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  young  men  to  come  out  of  col- 
lege and  enter  the  scientific  field. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  naturally 
do  not  desire  to  get  a  salary  less  than 
an  elevator  man  receives. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  back  to  me  Just  one  moment.  I 
recall  very  distinctly  when  the  milk 
drivers  in  Chicago — the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusctts  was  in  Congress  then  and 
he  was  receiving  $7,500.  and  the  milk 
drivers  in  Chicago  were  getting  $8,000 
and  they  struck  to  get  $20,000.  They 
tied  it  up  until  they  got  a  compromise. 
The  gentleman  would  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  those  milk  drivers  more? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  When  I  came 
here  we  got  $10,000,  and  I  was  making 
$30,000  practicing  law. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  was  $7,500  when 
some  of  us  came  down  here. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  How  long  has  the 
gentleman  been  here? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  have  born  here 
only  since  1939,  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  since  1860  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  $10,000 
when  I  came  here, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN    How  much? 

Mr,  McCOUMACK,  Ten  thou*ond 
dollars,       

Mr,  HOFTMAN,  When  you  came 
here? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  How  come?  You 
came  here  long  before  I  did. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Yes,  sure;  I  am 
older  than  you  are. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  When  did  they  put  it 
back?    Oh.  I  know,  the  economy  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  economy  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  know,  but  did  not 
the  gentleman  get  that  cut  of  $500? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Never? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man had  better  think  again. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cho.irman,  this  amendment  Is  a 
very  desirable  one.  It  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  met  this  morning  and 
while  there  was  no  vote  taken  on  the 
question,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  might 
accept  the  amendment  when  it  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  if  this  amendment  prevails, 
it  will  permit — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
it  is  not  mandatory,  but  it  will  permit 
the  proper  authority  to  employ  these 
young  scientists  at  an  increase  of  two 
grades  in  the  civil  service  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. If  these  scientists  can  be  obtained 
and  be  retained  in  their  work  as  scien- 
tists, then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
rai.se  them  the.se  two  grades,  but  if  they 
are  needed,  then  to  obtain  them  or  re- 
tain them  it  is  permissible  to  do  this. 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  Is  correct 
and  it  would  aLso  enable  the  agency  to 


retain  these  young  men  in  the  a^ncy 
which  Is  of  such  vital  Importance,  and 
it  would  be  of  great  help  In  avoiding  a 
situation  where  the  agency  would  be 
raided  from  the  outside  and  have  Its 
skilled  scientific  personnel  taken  away. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  also  that  in  the  event  this  amend- 
ment prevails  the  difference  Involved 
will  only  be  about  $75  r>*r  month  for  the 
scientists  and  cannot  exceed  500  scien- 
tists? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  Is  my  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  si>eak  for  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee.  We  considered  thU 
amendment  very  thoioughly.  We  un- 
derstood it«  urgency  and  the  need  for  It. 
If  thiA  Agency  or  Uie  Admlni«tratlun  U 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  young  men, 
qualinrd  young  men  who  are  competent, 
then  wr  have  to  pay  them  •  nalary  that 
will  prevent  their  being  pirated  out  of 
the  Agency  by  private  induAlry  or  other 
biunchen  of  the  Government.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supixirtlng 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  6IbK  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  yield  In  or- 
der to  set  the  record  completely  straight. 
Under  the  new  clas.siflcation  pay  bill, 
which  was  pa.s.sed  today,  a  GS-5,  and  I 
may  say  this  is  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  a  GS-5  would  re- 
ceive $4,040  per  year.  Now.  for  two 
grades  up.  which  would  be  a  grade  7,  this 
would  give  them  $4,980  a  year  or  a  $940 
per  year  increase  over  what  they  would 
have  to  be  hired  for  under  the  present 
situation.  I  ju.st  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  that  question. 

Mr  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leaKue. 

Mi.  FULTON.  I  likewise  favor  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  leeway  to  the  Administrator  In 
the  hiring  of  this  new  scientific  group 
that  will  be  coming  out  of  the  colleges. 
Likewi.se.  I  feel  that  the  select  committee 
has  been  very  careful  in  the  handling  of 
the  ix'rscnnel  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  becau.se  they  are  specifically  put  un- 
der the  1949  Classification  Act.  that  is 
the  employees  of  the  Agency. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ma.ssachu.sett.s. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  be  very  much  interested  in  know- 
ing how  this  compares  with  the  salary 
paid  to  young  doctors  going  Into  the 
civil  service.  I  think  we  ought  to  over- 
haul the  ratings  of  the  entire  civil  service 
so  far  as  professional  people  are  con- 
cerned in  order  to  hold  them.     There  is  a 


terrific  shortage  of  professional  people 
as  everyone  knows. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  question,  but  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  be  a 
step  along  the  direction  that  the  gentle- 
woman has  in  mind. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  that  doctors  of 
medicine  going  into  the  military  service 
are  paid  an  additional  $100  a  month  plus 
their  regular  military  salary. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Physi- 
cians going  into  the  military  service  are 
given  ft  grade  In  accordance  with  their 
preceding  education  and  prior  experi- 
ence, and  that  la  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  adjusting  the  pay  in  accordance 
with  their  competence  and  their  worth  to 
the  service. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Chftlrman, 
•peaking  for  the  committee,  I  accept  the 
ftmendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queitlon  U  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  SiskI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  Mr.  Chftlrm«n,  X 
oflTer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDoNOtrcH: 
On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "Aeronautic*  and 
Outer  Space"  and  Inaart  "Aeronautlca  and 
Astronautlca." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California   is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  discussed  tliis  and  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  committee 
understands  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  describe  "outer  space" 
as  "astronautics"  instead  of  outer  simce. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impending  con- 
quest of  space  has  added  literally  a  new 
dimension  to  our  science,  to  our  military 
estimates.  In  the  end.  it  will  affect  al- 
most every  aspect  of  our  lives.  The 
matter  of  traveling  to  the  moon,  or  other 
planets,  with  all  that  this  implies,  has 
long  since  passed  the  point  of  theory. 
It  is  now  merely  a  question  of  produc- 
tion and  engineering,  of  how  much  effort 
we  want  to  put  Into  space  exploration 
and  how  much  time  it  will  take  to  fasliion 
the  tools  wc  know  we  need  for  tiiis  job. 

This  exploration  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  instrumented  satellites.  The  first 
piloted  space  flight  will  be  made  by  this 
country  in  1959,  when  the  new  manned 
rocket  plane,  the  X-15,  will  make  flights 
100  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  By 
1966,  the  experts  calculate  we  shall  be 
able  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  and  get 
him  safely  back  to  earth.  This  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate,  which  the  pressure  of 
International  competition  will  probably 
speed  up.  After  that,  the  problems  of 
going  to  other  planets  are  only  matters 
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of  degree.  Obviously  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous difficulties  involved  in  working 
out  the  erxginecring.  medical,  and  log- 
istics problems  on  such  space  voyages. 
But  they  are  within  our  ability  to  solve. 

We  can,  therefore,  truthfully  call  this 
the  beginning  of  the  first  space  decade. 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  the  urgency  that 
these  target  dates  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  message  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  2.  In  it  he 
asked  that  we  make  provision  for  a 
space  and  astronautics  agency  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  In  the  present  bill,  we 
have  faithfully  followed  the  President's 
outline,  as  spelled  out  in  the  fine  state- 
ment of  his  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. There  are  two  broad  goals  which 
he  and  his  experts  have  constantly  em- 
phasized. One  is  the  need  for  a  contin- 
uing, sustaining  program.  Nothing 
would  be  more  wasteful  of  our  time — 
and  our  money — than  a  succession  of 
crash  programs,  armed  with  hindsight 
urgency — what  might  be  called  the  fire- 
drill  system  of  ■clmtlAc  and  military 
preparedness.  Nothing  would  pUty  so 
perfectly  into  the  hands  of  our  Russian 
rivals,  That  is  why  we  hftve  set  up  a 
permanent,  but  fltxlble  admlnUtrttlon 
for  space  and  aeronautics,  equipped  '«o 
develop  a  long  scientific  tradition  of  its 
own  and  a  formidable  body  of  scientific 
skills.  The  administration,  as  far  as  is 
necessary,  will  supervise  development 
and  production  of  the  tools  necessary 
for  man's  conquest  in  space.  It  will 
be  no  superagency,  attempting  to  do 
all  of  this  Job  on  its  own.  It  will  on 
the  contrary  use  all  the  available  re- 
sources of  present  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  private  industry,  which  is  now 
addressing  itself  to  this  new  and  poten- 
tially great  industrial  opportunity. 

The  second  and  most  stressed  aim  of 
the  President  was  civilian  control.  It  is 
not  that  the  President  or  Congress  fears 
any  destructive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  military  mind.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  our  military  men  who  were 
first,  in  many  cases,  to  recognize  the 
primacy  of  science  in  this  age,  and  the 
great  opportunities  it  gives  us.  But  the 
military  necessarily  concentrates  on  its 
own  job,  which  is  national  defense.  Such 
concentration  would  injure  the  far-rang- 
ing plans  for  peaceful  space  exploration 
and  the  scientific  and  industrial  utiliza- 
tion of  our  space  discoveries.  It  would 
also  put  a  dangerous  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary rivalry  with  the  Russians,  which 
could  turn  space  into  a  weird  and  ex- 
plosive kind  of  scientific  shooting-gal- 
lery. Such  a  prolongation  of  our  earth- 
bound  arms  race  would  help  no  one.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Russians  will  have  to  fol- 
low our  lead  in  peaceful  space  develop- 
ment— as  long  as  we  keep  up  our  own 
missile  capacity  as  a  deterrent  to  their 
aggressive  military  designs  on  earth. 

Civilian  control  of  such  a  complicated 
scientific  effort  Is  a  must,  if  we  want  to 
get  and  use  the  greatest  available  pool 
of  knowledge,  from  industry,  our  uni- 
versities, from  the  scientists  of  allied  na- 
tions. It  will  not  jeopardize  our  military 
effort.  We  have  after  all  the  example  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
AEC  has  perfected  the  A-bomb  and  H- 


bomb  capability  for  the  military,  while 
at  the  same  time  building  a  whole  new 
world  through  its  advances  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
energy. 

The  need  for  detailed  and  long-range 
planning  on  such  a  space  program 
comes  from  its  very  nature.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  thought  it  a  complicated 
op>eration  to  provide  funds  for  a  certain 
type  of  aircraft  carrier,  or  a  military 
airplane.  But  these  vehicles  as  least 
had  definitely  predictable  functions, 
which  could  be  reasonably  estimated  and 
expected.  The  space  program  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  it  is  both  op- 
erational aiui  exploratory.  We  have  to 
get  rockets  and  engines  built,  as  well  as 
space  vehicles,  based  on  our  present 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to 
expect  that  advances  in  scientific  re- 
search will  be  making  them  outmoded 
ftt  ft  faster  pace  than  anything  which 
even  our  fast  growing  aircraft  Industry 
ever  Imftgined. 

Take  the  present  progrtm  for  building 
both  mlsalles  ftnd  space  vehicles,  Our 
biggest  effort  now  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  powerful  rocket  thrust.  The 
Russian  Sputnik  III  was  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  m'all,  if  it  had  not  been  alreftdr 
visible.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
scientists  must  have  used  at  the  very 
least  ft  500.000  pound  thnist  to  get  this 
ton  and  a  half  vehicle  into  space.  Quite 
possibly  it  was  a  1  million  pound  thrust. 
That  is  at  least  three  times  anything 
this  country  has  available  or  until  re- 
cently projected  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Our  current  program  we  are  basing  on 
chemical  fuels — the  means  of  propulsion 
that  we  now  know  about  and  have  at 
hand.  Yet  we  also  know  that  for  any 
long-term  space  travel  chemical  fuels 
must  yield  to  nuclear  propulsion — an- 
other demonstration  of  how  we  can 
adapt  nuclear  power  to  different  jobs. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  at 
least  two  programs  under  way  for  pro- 
viding this  form  of  nuclear  power.  Each 
will  take  between  5  and  10  years,  be- 
fore we  get  even  a  working  prototype. 
Other  still  more  advanced  possibilities 
are  now  being  researched.  There  Is 
ion  propulsion,  for  example,  that  would 
enable  a  space  vehicle  to  travel  the  long 
distances  involved  in  interplanetary 
journeys  without  running  out  of  fuel  in 
the  process.  Some  scientists  have  sug- 
gested that  the  harnessing  of  the  H- 
bomb  will  give  us  an  even  more  service- 
able kind  of  pjower.  As  experiments  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  have  shown,  the  controlled 
thermonuclear  explosion  is  on  the  way. 
All  of  this  adds  up  to  one  basic  de- 
mand: We  must  have  coordinate  con- 
trol of  our  space  programs,  and  control 
with  teeth  in  it,  so  that  we  can  in  effect 
keep  all  these  balls  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time.  Without  squandering  our  brains 
and  money  either  on  the  immediate  space 
program  or  on  purely  long-term  ques- 
tions like  nuclear  propulsion,  we  must  run 
all  of  these  projects  as  part  of  a  uni- 
fied effort. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  com- 
plicated system  of  projects  like  this  is  the 
supreme  test  of  our  democratic  form  of 
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government.  The  Russians  can  order  up 
programs,  without  worrying  about  the 
cost — either  in  time,  money,  or  men.  If 
one  program  fails,  they  can  call  up  an- 
other, without  worrying  about  the  waste 
Involved  in  the  national  economy.  Waste 
Is  part  of  their  system,  and  lives  are 
cheap  in  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
our  scientists  and  our  military  men  run- 
ning up  several  blind  alleys  at  the  same 
time,  or  conversely,  neglecting  any  avail- 
able possibility.  The  problem  of  selec- 
tion Is  at  the  core  of  this  space  effort. 
If  we  use  Intelligently  the  traditions  and 
resources  of  our  free  society,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  matter  of  selection  that  we 
can  overtaice  the  Russians  and  outstrip 
them. 

We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  this 
space  program  will  be  expensive.  The 
Vanguard  program  alone,  which  has  thus 
far  put  1  tiny  satellite  into  orbit,  has 
cost  over  SlOO  million.  Even  the  purely 
scientific  part  of  a  space  program  will 
probably  involve  spending  something 
lilte  $200  million  a  year  at  the  outset — 
to  say  nothing  of  military  research  ex- 
penditures on  the  side.  As  the  program 
gets  going,  it  will  cost  more.  That  is  to 
say.  when  we  pass  the  exploratory  stape, 
and  Icnow  more  what  will  worlc.  and  what 
will  not.  we  will  want  to  produce  in  quan- 
tity. After  a  few  years,  space  explora- 
tion woric  will  probably  run  more  than 
$1  billion  annually. 

We  have  no  choice  about  spending 
this  money.  The  sputniks  may  be  a 
household  word  and  in  their  way  symbols 
of  scientific  progress,  but  they  are  also 
quite  literally  objects  of  a  terrible  threat 
to  this  country.  They  signify  that  the 
Russians  have  a  capacity  in  the  ICBM 
that  we  will  not  reach  for  about  a  year. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Ru.ssians  would 
use  this  superiority,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
continue,  not  only  from  the  threats  of 
Khrushchev,  but  from  the  notably  ag- 
gressive cast  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  that  is.  the  period  when 
the  possibility  of  their  superiority  in  this 
one  field  became  evident.  Our  existence 
is  threatened  unless  we  can;  First,  bring 
our  missile  deterrent  power  up  to  theirs; 
secondly,  insure  that  our  space  program 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years  will  forge 
ahead  of  theirs;  thirdly,  continue  our 
superiority  in  long-range  aircraft  and 
other  defense  programs.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  make  certain  that  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  will  be  a  peace- 
ful one,  not  another  form  of  Communist 
threat. 

But  the  threat  and  the  need  for  a  large 
program  does  not  prevent  us  from  spend- 
ing our  money  wisely.  If  waste  is  part 
of  the  Russian  system,  we  cannot  afford 
it  in  ours.  I  think  an  agency  with  the 
safeguards  incorporated  in  the  House 
bill  will  be  able,  powerful,  and  flexible 
enough  to  trim  exce.ss  programs,  and 
eliminate  wasteful  ones.  We  have  given 
it  the  power  to  act  on  the  highest  levels 
of  Government  policymaking.  Its  ad- 
ministrator has  direct  access  to  the 
President.  We  have  also  set  up  the  nec- 
essary means  of  built-in  communication 
with  the  Defense  Department,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  other  Interested 
ngencle.s.  so  that  3  hands  will  not  be 
doing  the  work  of  1. 


In  all  of  this  discussion,  and  in  most  on 
the  subject,  the  accent  has  been  on  the 
urgency  of  getting  a  space  program,  the 
military  necessity,  the  military  danger. 
Much  has  also  been  said  about  the  purely 
scientific  aspects  of  space  exploration, 
man's  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  urge 
to  explore  the  unknown.  All  this  Is  true. 
But  there  Is  another  side  to  the  space 
effort.  That  Is  the  economic  benefits  that 
will  accrue  from  it.  Some  of  these  l>ene- 
flts  are  direct.  In  3  years,  for  instance, 
the  Air  Forces  missile  program  increased 
employment  from  5.000  to  80,000  In  the 
Industries  doing  business  with  it.  This 
represents  only  the  start  of  what  will 
beyond  question  become  a  major  Ameri- 
can technical  field  of  endeavor;  so  we 
can  presume  that  the  numbers  of  di- 
rectly employed  will  increase  at  simi- 
larly spectacular  rates. 

The  ultimate  benefits  to  the  American 
and  the  world  economy  repre-^^ents  far 
more  than  a  matter  of  employment. 
Space  exploration  for  the  first  time  in 
scientific  history  makes  possible  the  ex- 
act forecasting  of  weather.  The  savings 
from  such  forecasting  alone,  in  indus- 
try and  agriculture,  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  billions.  As  Dr.  Fred 
Whipple,  head  of  Harvard's  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  said: 

Making  weather  forecasting  an  exact 
science  •  •  ♦  alone  will  greatly  outweigh 
tt:>e  cost  of  the  entire  prugruni  lu  its  value  to 
the  country. 

Exact  forecasting  will  probably  lead 
to  some  sort  of  weather  control,  with  pro- 
portionately  greater   savings    involved. 

There  is  the  use  of  rockets  for  trans- 
porting people  and  freight  between  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  earth's  surface.  In 
time  this  could  be  a  safe  means  of  bulk 
travel,  an  incredibly  fast,  even  in  terms 
of  present-day  jet  aircraft.  A  small 
chain  of  earth  satellites,  also  could  pro- 
vide us  with  a  global  television  network, 
and  communications  devices  which  could 
transmit  letters  and  telegrams  from  any 
point  on  earth  to  another  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

What  immediate  economic  advantage 
will  accrue  from  interplanetary  explora- 
tion we  cannot  yet  say.  Other  planets 
may  turn  out  to  be  either  habitable,  or 
storehouses  of  natural  resources  for  an 
earth  whose  re.sources  are  daily  dwin- 
dling. We  do  know,  on  the  analogy  of 
every  similarly  sweeping  discovery,  that 
we  cannot  in  advance  discount  or  dis- 
credit the  results  of  this  one.  Like  the 
A-bomb,  the  rocket  first  saw  its  u.se  in 
war,  and  this  is  the  use  with  which  we 
are  now  most  familiar.  But  the  peace- 
time employment  can  be  expected  to 
unfold  just  as  the  use  of  nonmilitary 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  power  is  now 
unfolding  before  us — in  industry  and 
in  medicine — as  a  tremendous  source  of 
power.  We  can  only  establish  our  chan- 
nels of  research  and  development,  then 
see  where  they  lead  us. 

Above  all.  whatever  we  find  on  other 
planets,  the  space  exploration  effort  Is 
going  to  have  a  tremendous  effect  in 
unifying  this  one.  That  is  the  reason— 
I  would  like  to  say  again— behind  our 
Insistence  on  civilian  control  of  thl.s 
effort.  We  do  not  want  to  risk  projecting 
the  missile  race  Into  a  nlKhtmare  world 


of  manned  military  satellites  or  moon 
warfare,  even  if  such  things  are  feasible. 
I  am  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  we  keep  the  space  effort  civilian  and 
are  willing  to  make  fair  and  reasonable 
approaches  for  International  programs 
and  control  we  can  use  It  as  an  end  to  a 
better  world  for  all  mankind.  The  one 
thing  communism  cannot  stand  is  im- 
mediate, direct  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  observation  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  Is  one  thing 
that  the  age  of  space  has  already  made 
inevitable. 

Mrs.  ROOET^S  of  Ma.s,sachu.setts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  won- 
derful work  done  by  this  committee 
headed  by  our  distingui.^hed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCoRMACK),  and  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  by  the 
staff.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  that 
the  Congressional  Record  could  be  sent 
to  every  high  school  and  school  of 
higher  learning  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  extremely  important  in  this  day  and 
age  that  the  students  at  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  be  educated  in  national  de- 
fense, and  especially  in  space  informa- 
tion in  defense  education  and  in  civilian 
space  information.  Hundreds  of  school 
students  have  expressed  great  interest  to 
me.  I  wi."^!!  the  students  could  have 
heard  this  debate  and  the  freedom  from 
partisanship  on  this  floor;  something 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  The  speeches 
were  mo.^t  informative  and  were  fasci- 
nating. I  thank  all  of  the  Members  here 
with  all  my  heart  for  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  their  in- 
spiration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  it  has  been  amended 
in  committee  after  striking  out  title  IV, 
and  I  have  read  the  report,  of  cour.se, 
and  a  part  of  the  hearings.  I  want  to 
add  my  word  of  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

As  I  stood  in  the  Red  Square  in  Mos- 
cow, on  October  6.  last  year.  2  days 
after  the  launching  of  the  sputnik.  I 
saw  the  crowds  gather  there  and  saw 
the  facsimiles  of  the  globe  and  the  sput- 
nik surrounding  it.  The  people  were 
listening  as  the  event  was  explained  to 
them,  and  I  saw  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Later  on.  I  visited  .some  of  the  great 
Soviet  industrial  establishments.  I 
came  back  to  this  country  with  the  very 
definite  idea  that  we  should  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  protecting  the  Free  World 
against  the  pcssible  dangers  of  the 
rapidly  growing  technology  in  the  slave 
world. 

As  the  weights  of  the  Rasslan  sputnik 
Increa.sed  from  184  pounds  to  1.100 
pounds  and  then  to  approximately  3,000 
pounds  while  we  were  earthbound  with 
satellites  of  less  than  30  pounds  of 
weight.  at:aln  the  lmprc.>6ion  came  to 


me  that  we  should  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  propulsion  Into  outer  space.  We  are 
tragically  behind  In  the  missile  propul- 
sion field. 

This  Is  not  exactly  a  new  program 
with  some  of  us.  As  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Authorization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  way  back  in  1955,  we  started 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Rover  pro- 
gram in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  We  have  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  several  million  dollars  every 
year. 

Nuclear  rocket  propulsion  was  first 
conceived  In  1947  by  scientists  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
North  American  Aviation  Co.  working 
under  Air  Force  study  contracts. 

Research  and  development  work  on 
the  nuclear  rocket  began  at  Los  Alamos 
In  the  latter  part  of  1954  and  the  early 
part  of  1955.  The  Rover  program,  as 
such,  was  Initiated  in  the  summer  of 
1955. 

Due  to  budgetary  cutbacks  In  January 
of  1957,  Project  Rover  was  concentrated 
at  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  was  given 
the  Job  of  developing  the  nuclear  ram- 
jet— Project  Pluto. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  consl.stently 
given  Its  active  support  to  Project  Rover 
in  the  belief  that  nuclear  energy  is  the 
best  and  most  logical  means  of  propul- 
sion for  space  vehicles,  particularly 
where  heavy  pay  loads  and  long  dis- 
tances are  required.  As  evidence  of 
this  interest  the  committee  authorized 
$25  million  for  construction  of  facilities 
in  fiscal  1957.  Fifteen  million  dollars  of 
this  has  been  committed  to  date  and 
the  balance  is  l>eing  asked  for  in  the 
fiscal  1959  appropriations  budget. 

At  the  present  time,  a  team  of  highly 
trained  scientists  is  busy  at  Los  Alamos 
and  at  the  Nevada  Testing  Site  prepar- 
ing for  the  first  reactor  test  for  the  nu- 
clear rocket  this  fall.  Although  many 
tough  technical  problems  must  still  be 
overcome,  the  fact  that  the  first  reactor 
will  be  tested  later  this  year  Is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  substantial  progress  which 
has  been  made  to  date  in  design  and  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  rocket  system. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  group  of 
scientists  at  Los  Alamos  working  on 
Project  Rover  is  part  of  a  going  con- 
cern and  are  men  of  the  highest  com- 
petence and  experience,  it  is  logical  and 
desirable  that  their  talents  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  that 
the  program  continue  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  note  that  although  at  this  time  these 
objects  which  are  hurled  into  orbit  in 
outer  space  are  propelled  by  either  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  propellents,  there  is 
growing  belief  among  the  scientists,  a 
growing  belief  that  nuclear  fuel  will 
have  to  be  used  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  continuous  source  of  propellent  once 
we  get  the  satellite  into  orbit;  and.  of 
course.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  that  con- 
tinuous source  of  propellent  if  we  are 
going  to  direct  it  to  different  areas,  dif- 
ferent planets,  and  bring  It  back  to 
earth  safely.  All  of  this  has  been  told 
to  us  and  told  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Astronautics,  and  I  am  clad  to  see 


this  body  of  Members  of  Congress  being 
initiated  into  some  of  the  mysteries  that 
are  occurring  In  the  scientific  field.  The 
Members  of  Congress  have  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  we  are  entering 
into  a  great  new  age,  an  age  in  which 
science  is  going  to  draw  the  limitations 
of  man's  mind,  man's  endeavors,  and 
man's  security;  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  fine  Job  they 
have  done  in  draftsmanship  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  notice  In  section  302  (a)  (6)  particu- 
larly there  has  been  certain  authoriza- 
tion given  to  the  Administrator  of  this 
new  agency,  and  there  are  1  or  2  ques- 
tions I  wish  to  ask  at  this  time  from 
the  standpoint  of  clarification.  I  recog- 
nize the  trouble  that  is  to  be  expected 
in  setting  up  an  agency  of  his  type 
because  the  jurisdictional  t>ounds  of  sci- 
entific endeavor  will  transgress  neces- 
sarily into  the  field  of  military  research 
and  development  as  well  as  into  the  field 
of  peacetime  application  of  the  atom, 
and  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  at  this 
time  If  it  is  his  understanding  that  in 
the  writing  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (6)  of  section  302  which  directs 
the  Administrator  to  utilize  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  with  their  con- 
sent, the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
resources,  and  the  facilities  of  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  private;  and 
that  subsection  (e)  of  section  206,  page 
17  of  the  committee  report  provides: 

That  the  Administrator  shall  transtnlt 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Commit- 
tee his  requests  for  permission  to  use  the 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  reeourccs,  or 
facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(as  authorized  by  sec.  302  (a)   (6j  ). 

Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  language  pro- 
vides that  this  is  a  matter  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  agencies;  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Administrator;  it  is  a  matter  of 
consultation  and  agreement  and  if  dis- 
agreement does  occur,  then  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  President  for  decision? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proviso 
states  "Shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  with  their  consent." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    With  their  consent? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  there  Is  an  ar- 
rangement here  for  a  concert  of  agree- 
ment. That  is  as  I  read  the  language  of 
the  act,  and  I  wanted  it  verified. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Will  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  interfered 
with  in  this  Rover  program  which  has 
been  going  for  several  years,  this  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  propulsion,  by  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  instead  of  being  interfered  with, 
I  think  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
might  l>e  helped.  It  is  expected  that 
there  shall  be  complete  cooperation,  that 
the  national  Interest  of  our  country  Is 
paramount  to  every  Individual  and  every 
agency;  and  we  expect  by  this  bill  to 
achieve  that  end.  We  know  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  no  perfection,  because  none 


of  us  are  perfect,  but  we  have  tried  to 
establish  an  agency  that  in  its  relation- 
ship to  other  agencies  can  negotiate  and 
make  agreements,  that  the  agency  in- 
volved will  with  an  tmderstanding  mind 
approach  any  problems  from  the  angle  of 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  note  that  you 
have  made  provision  in  the  bill  that  no 
duplicating  laboratories  or  projects  will 
be  started  or  constructed,  and  that  com- 
plete use  will  be  made  of  all  the  labora- 
tories and  facilities  which  now  exist, 
without  interference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly,  and  any 
public  official  would  be  severely  recreant 
in  his  duty  if  he  did  tmdertake  to  bring 
about  unnecessary  duplication. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman's  an- 
swers to  my  questions  are  as  I  expected 
they  would  be,  because  they  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  language  as  I  have  read 
it.  I  again  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  for  the  very  careful  drafts- 
manship which  has  occurred  in  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislation,  to  the  gen- 
tleman, his  members,  and  the  staff  that 
have  produced  this  bill.  I  have  read  it 
carefully.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  job  of 
draftsmanship.  It  follows  the  pattern 
of  legislation  which  has  already  been 
found  to  be  successful  in  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  accom- 
plish great  good  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Speaking  for  the 
committee,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
sentiments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Albert, 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Celler, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R. 12575) 
to  provide  for  research  into  problems  of 
flight  within  and  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  577,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  we  note  on  the 
Record  it  was  a  unanimous  vote?  I  note 
for  the  Record  it  was  a  imanimous  vote. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  I  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  MUST  SAFEGUARD  THE 
ALASKA  SALMON  FISHERY  IN 
SPITE  OF  JAPANESE  CONCES- 
SIONS 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  last  week  re- 
ported H.  R.  10244  favorably  with  an 
amendment  which  I  had  requested. 
This  legislation  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  import  salmon  in  any  form  taken 
by  nationals  of  any  country  that  per- 
mits fishing  for  salmon  by  gill  nets  on 
the  high  seas  where  there  are  large 
quantities  of  immature  salmon  of  North 
American  origin  or  of  North  American 
salmon  runs,  which  fishing  prevents 
proper  management  so  as  to  conserve 
and  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  this 
resource. 

This  is  a  conservation  measure  and  its 
objective  is  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  Alaska  fishery.  As  a  result,  H.  R. 
10244,  since  it  was  introduced  by  me  last 
January,  has  received  strong  and  wide- 
spread support. 

Recently  in  Japan — to  be  exact,  from 
May  24  through  May  28 — I  am  informed, 
representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  Japanese  salmon  fishing  industries 
held  private  talks.  My  information, 
which  is  from  one  of  the  American  rep- 
resentatives who  participated  in  those 
discussions,  indicates  the  meetings  were 
cordial  and  both  parties  were  sympa- 
thetic with  each  others'  problems.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  Japanese  imder 
treaty  were  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
make  any  concessions  I  am  told  our 
Americans  came  back  feeling  the  in- 
formal voluntary  agreements  reached 
were  like  all  compromises,  probably  not 
satisfactory  to  either  side  but  better 
than  had  no  conversations  been  held. 
Obviously,  any  concessions  by  either 
parties  are  temporary  and  experimental. 
The  question  has  been  asked  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if,  following  this  international 
industry  understanding,  I  intend  to  with- 
draw my  bill  and  request  that  no  further 
action  be  taken. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hasten  to 
state  that  I  see  nothing  which  changes 
the  picture.  Only  total  abstention  from 
the  area  where  the  highest  incidence  of 
Alaska  spawned  salmon  exists  would 
cause  me  to  ask  withdrawal  of  my  bill. 
On  the  basis  of  research.  I  would  hope 
the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Commission 
established  under  our  treaty  with  Japan 
and  Canada  would  move  the  provisional 
abotention  line   west  from   175  degrees 


west  longitude  where  it  Is  now.  A  new 
line  must  more  properly  divide  salmon 
of  American  and  Asian  origin.  The  in- 
terim measures  taken  by  Japan  to  date 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  I  believe,  are  wholly 
Inadequate  to  preserve  our  red  .salmon 
runs.  As  it  is,  our  sacrifices  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  are  such  as  to 
benefit  the  Japanese  who  will  take,  it  is 
estimated,  far  more  fish  of  the  Bristol 
Bay  run  than  the  American  fishermen 
will  be  allowed  to  harvest. 

As  I  understand  the  Japanese  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  boats  and 
wlnle  they  talk  in  terms  of  cutting  their 
catch  from  20  million  to  11  million  fl>h 
and  taking  them  as  much  as  po.sslble 
west  of  the  175  degree  west  longitude,  it 
is  a  low -cycle  year  so  that  percentagewise 
the  Japanese  are  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  their  total  catch. 

The  United  States  must  safeguard  its 
natural  fishery  resources.  My  bill  is  to 
remove  the  American  market  from  in- 
directly being  used  against  the  very  con- 
servation regulations  that  we  ourselves 
practice  directly  as  a  nation.  We  can- 
not expect  our  own  people  to  support 
conservation  of  fishery  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  nation.  Our  policy 
must  be  to  support  the  principle  of 
abstention  for  conservation. 

Taking  into  consideration  our  restric- 
tions under  latest  fish  and  wildlife  regu- 
lations, and  also  considering  the  volun- 
tary curtailment  of  the  Japanese — the 
situation  is  that  the  overall  pressure  or 
expected  harvest  of  fish  in  Aleutian 
waters  is  no  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
Accordingly.  I  must  continue  to  push  for 
enactment  of  my  bill — the  purpose  of 
which  is  long-range  conservation  of 
salmon  of  North  American  origin.  No 
interim  voluntary  agreement  could  solve 
that  problem  and  legislation  such  as  I 
have  introduced  appears  to  be  the  only 
practical  corrective  procedure,  at  least 
until  a  permanent  treaty  abstention  line 
is  agreed  to  by  Japan,  Canada,  and  our- 
selves. 


LET'S  NOT  LOSE  OUR  STAKE  IN  THE 
SOUTH  POLE 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday   there    appeared    in    the   Sunday 
magazine.  This  Week,  my  article  on  the 
importance  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
I  feel  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  the 
Members  and  present  it  herewith: 
Let's  Not  Lose  Oi'r  Stake  in  thi 
South  Pole 
(By    Representative    Steven    B.    Derounian, 

Second   Congressional   District,   New   York, 

as  told  to  Earl  Mazo) 

Few  Americans  understand  how  much  the 
United  Stales  has  at  stake  at  the  South  Pole 
and  on  the  Antarctic  Continent.  Most  peo- 
ple still  think  of  Antarctica  as  a  frozen 
waste  with  Importance  only  Xor  a  few  curious 
BClentl.sts. 

But  I've  been  there,  and,  though  T  don't 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  vast  con- 
tiuent  —its    almost    twice    the    size    of    the 


United  Slate«  — I  have  come  to  realize  ita 
enormous  value  to  this  country. 

President  Elsenhower's  recent  proposal  to 
Internationalize  Antarctica  under  11  Inter- 
ested powers  Is  a  good  one.  But  similar  pro- 
posals have  been  made  and  have  always 
come  to  grief  because  nations  with  terri- 
torial claims  In  Antarctica  wouldn't  give 
them   up. 

I  believe  that  If  the  President's  solution 
does  not  meet  with  a  prompt  acceptance 
and  lead  to  a  practical  settlement,  then 
the  United  States  muit  act  to  protect  lt« 
vit.il  interests. 

Up  to  now,  we  haven't  been  able  to  make 
lip  our  mlnd.3  I  fay  it's  time  we  did  — 
high  time  that  we  resolved  to  defend  our 
perfectly  Just  and  valid  rights.  If  neceaaary 
by  striking  our  own  claim  to  the  South  Pole 
and  substantial  ureus  of  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent. For  the  truth  Is.  the  Soviet  Union 
may  quite  possibly  beat  us  to  the  punch. 

Late  l.-ist  year  I  visited  both  the  North 
and  South  Poles  aa  a  member  of  the  alx- 
man  Subcommittee  on  Transpvortatlon  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  I  spent  more 
than  a  week  on  the  snow  and  Ice  of  Ant- 
arctica. I  inspected  our  Installations,  talked 
to  our  Bclentists  and  military  personnel. 

I  came  away  from  my  40.000-mlle  air 
journey  convinced  that  the  United  States 
must  halt  Its  equivocation  Unlike  the  North 
Pole,  which  Is  only  unclalmatjle  Ice  and 
water,  the  South  Pole  Is  planted  on  n  con- 
tinent which  carries  a  price  tag  of  Incalcu- 
lable  billions. 

So  rich.  In  fact,  la  the  Antarctic  that  It 
cannot  fall  to  tempt  Russia.  That  Is  the 
main  reason  I  am  concerned  about  our  Polar 
policy. 

What  has  that  policy  been  In  the  past? 
It  started  out  as  wait  and  see.  As  set  forth 
by  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughe« 
in  1924.  our  policy  was  that  a  claim  without 
occupation  was  invalid  We  refused  recogni- 
tion to  the  claims  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  Antarctic  while  reserving  our  own  rlghta. 
Then  In  1948  we  proposed  to  other  interested 
jxjwers  that  an  International  body — a  con- 
dominium— be  established  over  Antarctica. 

OUK    RIGHTS    are    WELL    GROUNDED 

The  President's  present  plan  Is  similar. 
I'm  all  for  it.  If  It  can  be  worked  out.  But  I 
can't  help  having  doubts,  recalling  that  It 
has  been  10  long  years  since  we  Qrst  pro- 
posed to  end  International  dispute  over  the 
southern  continent. 

I'm  convinced  we  must  waste  no  more 
time  If  we  do  were  likely  to  wind  up  send- 
ing feeble  protest  notes  to  Moscow.  And  the 
best  way  to  avoid  a  Rvisslan  land  grab  while 
other  nations  debate  their  claims  is  to  estab- 
lish our  own  claim. 

We  need  not  be  embarrassed  abotit  doing 
It     Our  rights  In  the  area  are  well-grounded. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Palmer,  of  Stonlngton. 
Conn.,  was  probably  the  first  man  to  sight 
the  continent.  The  date:  November  17.  1820. 
In  search  of  fur  seal.s.  Captain  Palmer  sailed 
his  ship  Hero  close  by  the  peninsula  which 
now  bears  his  name  on  the  northern  Up  of 
the  continent. 

And.  despite  British  dissents,  Capt.  John 
Davis.  American,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  to  set  foot  on  the  South  polar 
mass  In  February  1821. 

Captain  Davis  wrote  In  his  log:  "I  think 
this  southern  land  to  be  a  continent." 

Nineteen  years  later  another  American.  Lt. 
Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
determined  finally  that  the  Antiirctlc  was 
Indeed  a  continent. 

The  late  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E  Byrd  was 
the  first  man  to  fly  over  the  South  Pole 
(November  29.  1929)  and  the  first  man  to 
live  alone  In  the  Antarctic.  A  few  years  later 
another  American,  Uncoln  Ellsworth,  be- 
came the  first  man  to  span  the  continent  b» 
air.  ' 
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In  the  subsequent  decades.  American 
planes  pioneered  air  exploration  of  the  region 
while  American  snow  tractors  trundled  over 
the  ley  wastes.  By  1950,  man  had  seen  about 
4  million  square  miles  of  the  Antarctic. 
More  than  80  percent  of  It  had  been  seen  by 
American  eyes  alone. 

We  have  built  the  first  permanent  sta- 
tion at  the  geographic  South  Pole.  And  most 
recently  we  announced  that  we  would  main- 
tain and  operate  four  bases  In  the  Antarctic 
after  the  IGY  closes. 

Despite  all  this  American  activity,  the 
United  States  has  never  made  a  formal  claim. 
But  seven  other  nations  are  zealously  roost- 
ing on  claimed  slices  of  the  continent.  Only 
about  25  percent  of  the  continent  remains 
unslaked.  Claimants  are  Australia.  France. 
New  Zealand,  Chile.  Argentina,  Britain,  and 
Norway. 

President  Elsenhower's  proposal  Invites 
these  countries  and  the  four  others — Japan. 
Belgium.  South  Africa,  and  Russia — that  are 
participating  in  the  lOY  Antarctic  program 
to  Join  the  United  States  in  a  treaty  to  pre- 
serve Antarctica  for  scientific  research. 

In  effect,  the  plan  asks  claimant  nations 
not  to  give  up.  but  not  to  press,  their  claims 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  principle 
that  the  vast  uninhabited  wastes  of  Antarcti- 
ca be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes  In 
the  future. 

Will  it  bring  years  of  bickering  over  the 
South  Pole  to  a  halt?  I  sincerely  hope  so — 
the  entire  world  would  benefit.  But  I  have 
misgivings. 

And  now  the  whole  Antarctic  picture  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  In  20  years,  Russia  is  there — and.  from 
all  appearances,  to  stay.  So  if  the  interna- 
tional plan  does  not  work,  we  had  best  make 
a  claim  ourselves,  based  on  what  we  have 
discovered,    explored,    and    occupied. 

We  should  start  with  the  geographic  South 
Pole  Itself.    We  are  there  now. 

I'm  mindful  of  our  committee  report  of 
last  February  which  stated: 

"This  country  has  been  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  the  South  Pole,  and  is  now 
operating  the  station.  •  •  •  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  stay  there.  We 
are  convinced  that  were  this  station  to  be 
abandoned  by  us,  the  Russians  would  take 
It  over." 

And  we  should  take  title  to  the  something 
like  a  third  of  the  land  mass.  We  discovered 
it.  We  explored  most  of  It.  This  area  would 
Include  Marie  Byrd  Land,  which  Is  as  yet 
unclaimed,  EHlsworth  Highland,  Palmer 
Penlruu'.a.  and  Edith  Ronne  Land  as  well  as 
Coats  Land  and  a  small  segment  of  Queen 
Maud  Land. 

Of  course  much  of  this  Is  within  the 
claims  of  Chile,  Argentina,  France,  Britain, 
Norway,  and  New  Zealand.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  they  be  cut  out  of  the  picture 
altogether. 

We  cant  Ignore  the  very  early  exploits  of 
Britain's  James  Clark  Ross  or  of  France's 
Dumont  d'Urvllle.  And  in  the  first  years  of 
this  centtiry.  Capt.  Robert  Scott  and  Lt.  Er- 
nest H.  Shackleton.  both  of  Britain,  made 
heroic  contributions  to  Antarctic  explora- 
tion. 

OPR  BIG  INVESTMETfT 

On  December  14.  1911.  Roald  Amundsen, 
of  Norway,  discovered  the  South  Pole,  reach- 
ing it  by  dog  sled.  Amundsen  won  a  race 
with  Britain's  Scott,  whose  expedition  ended 
In  tragedy  because  he  attempted  to  employ 
Siberian  ponies  with  bis  sleds.  Scott  at- 
tained the  Pole  on  January  17.  1912.  and  on 
the  long  trek  back  perished  with  his  com- 
panions. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  accomplishment* 
of  Australia's  distinguished  scientist.  Doug- 
las Mawson.  who  headed  several  expeditions 
to  the  polar  continent.  Australia,  in  fact, 
has  claimed  more  of  Antarctica  than  any 
other  nation. 


But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
has — in  terms  of  men.  money  and  time — a 
far  greater  Investment  In  the  Antarctic  than 
any  other  nation. 

Choosing  sectors  of  the  continent  to  place 
under  our  flag  would  be  like  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  We  wouldn't  know  precisely 
what  we  were  getting  because  some  99  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  covered  by  an  ice  and 
snow  blanket  of  a  thickness  ranging  up  to 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet. 

But  this  much  is  certain.  Each  nation 
which  has  staked  out  a  claim — and  Russia, 
too —  is  well  aware  of  Antarctica's  potential 
as  a  storehouse  of  rich  minerals,  as  a  base 
for  valuable  scienlific  study,  as  a  hub  of 
world  aviation. 

A  USAKTTTIC    FIELD 

Here  are  some  of  the  frozen  continent's 
most  valuable  assets: 

Less  than  one  percent  of  Antarctica  has 
been  surveyed  and  tested  for  mineral  de- 
posits. Yet  the  existence  of  about  176  min- 
erals has  been  determined,  Including  coal, 
gold,  silver  and  copper.  Scientists  suspect 
the  presence  of  tiranium  ore. 

Scientists  agree  that  weather  in  the  south 
polar  zone  influences  weather  all  over  the 
world.  I'm  not  suggesting  any  nation  con- 
trolling the  South  Pole  will  control  the 
weather.  But  I  am  saying  that  a  nation  in 
charge  down  there  would  know  the  most 
about  the  weather  and  its  makeup  and  this 
I  am  certain  could  be  of  vital  importance. 

Another  reason  scientists  are  so  Inter- 
ested in  Antarctica  is  its  perfect  location  for 
studying  cosmic  rays  and  the  sun. 

The  air  age  has  arrived  In  the  Antarctic. 
In  10  or  20  years  international  air  routes  wUl 
crisscross  the  continent. 

Experts  told  ouj-  subcommittee  that  within 
the  next  10  to  15  years  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere may  well  become  over -populated  and 
that  large  numbers  of  people  will  move 
southward  to  enjoy  economic  opportunities 
becoming  available  In  South  America,  Africa. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Great  Circle  Antarctic  air  route  pro- 
vides huge  savings  in  travel  distance.  For 
Instance,  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  to 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  is  6,943  nautical 
miles  direct  over  Antarctica,  while  the 
present  route  through  Mauritius  and  Sydney 
is  9.516  miles. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  South  Pole  area 
Is  of  utmost  Importance.  If  the  nations  can- 
not agree  on  a  fair  plan  for  Joint  rule,  then  I 
propose  that  at  12:01  a.  m..  January  1,  1959 
(the  end  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year),  President  Elsenhower  formally  claim 
for  the  United  States  the  Pole  and  other 
American-explored  areas. 


RESOLUTION  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
NATIONS  MONEY  AND  CREDIT 
SYSTEMS.  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  587 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempKJre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanJ  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  must  urge  the  House  to  make  an 
investigation  of  this  Nation's  money  and 
debt  systems.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  new  resolution,  House  Resolution  587, 
calling  for  this  to  be  done. 

In  urging  the  House  to  allow  this  in- 
vestigation to  be  made.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  this  body  has  rejected 
two  similar  resolutions  by  me  within  the 
past  three  years.  In  1955,  the  House 
voted  down  such  a  resolution  of  mine, 
and  only  last  year,  shortly  after  the 
present  Congress  convened,  the  House 
voted  down  such  a  resolution  by  me. 


Since  this  proposal  to  investigate  was 
last  considered,  however,  a  tremendous 
change    has    come    over    our    country. 
What  the  administration  calls  its  "mon- 
etary policies"  had  not  yet  produced  the 
disastrous  results  many  of  us  expected 
that  they  would  produce,  when  we  last 
considered  this  question.    When  we  last 
voted,  our  money  managers  were  still  as- 
suring  us   that  their  manipulations   of 
the  Nation's  supply  of  money,  their  doc- 
toring of  interest  rates,  and  their  jug- 
gling of  the  Federal  debt,  were  all  a  kind 
of  magic  which  would  stop  inflation  and 
give   the   country   what   they   called   a 
"sound"  prosperity.    Well,  the  inflation 
has  not  been  stopped — prices  have  gone 
higher  than  ever.     And  the  country  is 
in    a    recession    or    depression — call    it 
what  we  may — that  is  sapping  our  eco- 
nomic strength  at  a  time  when  our  race 
for    survival    depends    upon    increasing 
strength.     For  almost  a  year  now  our 
economy  has  been  on  the  decline,  and 
no    money    magic    v;hlch    our    money 
managers    have    yet    called    forth    has 
changed  matters.     In  view  of  these  de- 
velopments, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House  will  now  consent  to  have  done 
what  I  believe  it  has  a  clear  duty  to  do. 
After  all,  the  Constitution  reserves  to 
Congress   the   power   of   issuing   money 
and  regulating  the  value  thereof,  as  it 
does  the  power  of  issuing  debt  against 
the  United  States.    We  cannot,  it  seems 
to  me,  simply  delegate  these  powers  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Open   Market   Committee,   to   the 
private  banks,  and  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  forever  close  our  eyes  to 
what  is  done  with  these  ix)wers.    Since 
our  future  as  a  Nation  may  well  be  at 
stake  in  this,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  both  parties  will  now  con- 
sider this  proposal  to  investigate  on  its 
merits,  which  has  not  been  done  before. 

EFFORTS    TO    INVESTIGATE    HAVE    BEEN    DEFEATED 
BY    BIG    MONET    POLITICS 

It  Is  no  secret,  at  least  in  Washing- 
ton, why  these  previous  efforts  to  have 
an  investigation  into  the  handling  of  the 
Nation's  debt  and  monetary  aflfairs  un- 
der this  administration  have  failed. 
They  have  failed  simply  because  this  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  an  investi- 
gation, and  it  mobilized  all  of  its  forces 
to  prevent  an  investigation.  In  the 
weeks  and  months  preceding  the  vote  on 
my  two  previous  resolutions,  powerful 
financial  groups  were  busy  pulling 
strings  and  passing  down  orders  to  de- 
feat these  resolutions.  National  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  mobilized  their  membership 
to  manufacture  grassroots  opposition. 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  made  a 
partisan  political  issue  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and — not  once,  but  twice — they 
organized  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  with  a  party  solidarity  sel- 
dom reached  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  Nor  did  they  stop  at  merely  lin- 
ing up  passive  opposition  among  their 
own  ranks.  They  held  party  caucuses 
to  do  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
called  "generate  steam"  against  these 
resolutions. 

When  we  voted  in  1955,  only  one  out 
of  the  203  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  broke  away  from  the  organized 
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opposition  and  voted  to  investigate.  In 
1957,  only  2  out  of  the  200  Republican 
Members  voted  to  investigate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
House  being  closely  divided  between  the 
two  political  parties,  these  previous  at- 
tempts to  have  an  investigation  were 
bound  to  fail. 

THI    PROPOSED     INVESTICATtON     HAS     NOT     BEEN 
CONSIDERED  ON   ITS   MERITS 

In  reminding  the  Members  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  previous  resolutions.  I 
only  wish  to  make  the  point  that  the 
House  has  not  considered  this  proposal 
on  its  merits.  My  purpose  is  not  to  em- 
barrass our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

When  we  voted  on  this  proposal  to  in- 
vestigate in  1955.  business  was  prosper- 
ous. Business  was  still  prosperous,  on 
the  whole,  when  we  voted  against  it  last 
year.  At  least  big  business  was  boom- 
ing, and  our  economy  had  been  making 
a  modest  year-to-year  growth.  Almost 
all  of  the  people  who  needed  and  wanted 
to  work  had  Jobs. 

Furthermore,  there  had  been  many 
Utterances  from  high  places,  and  much 
high-powered  propaganda,  which  had 
many  people  believing  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  a  new-found  magic  in  manipu- 
lating money  and  Interest  rates.  This 
magic,  we  were  led  to  believe,  would  not 
only  prevent  Inflationary  booms  but 
could  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  lift 
the  country  out  of  a  recession,  should 
so  unlikely  event  ever  be  allowed  to  occur. 
The  recession  of  late  1953  and  early  1954 
was  not,  we  were  told,  caused  by  this 
adminl.stration's  first  and  overhasty  ef- 
fort to  raise  interest  rates,  but  that  re- 
cession's cure  was  demonstrated  proof 
that  our  Government's  monetary  magic 
holds  all  the  curative  powers  needed  to 
deal  with  any  recession  that  might  sneak 
up  unnoticed.  True,  the  tight-money, 
high-interest  policies  had  been  restored 
by  then,  and  these  policies  were  causing 
great  hardships  on  a  great  many  people 
of  small  means.  But  the  official  wise- 
men  assured  the  country  that  this  was 
all  for  a  good  purpose.  They  assured  us 
the  purpose  was  to  check  an  inflation 
which  the  money  managers  thought  was 
about  to  happen,  and  which  did  in  fact 
happen  after  their  high-interest  policies 
were  put  into  effect. 

REPUBLICAN     BLIND     FAITH     IN     THE     MAGIC     OT 
MONETARY     POLICIES 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  under- 
standable how  some  of  our  Republican 
colleagues  felt  they  could  afford  to  form 
a  solid  political  line  to  prevent  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  handling  of  the  Na- 
tion's money  matters  under  this  admin- 
istration. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
Is  understandable  how  some  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  had  developed  a 
blind  faith  in  mysteries  of  our  Govern- 
ment's money  magic  and  then  work  with 
great  zeal  to  prevent  an  investigation 
which  seemed  to  be  a  probing  into  the 
administration's  most  sacred  Inner- 
workings.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  understandable  too  how  a  few 
Democrats  in  the  House  may  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  some  confidence  in 
the  money  managers'  pious  assurances, 
or  persuaded  that  greater  advantages 
could  be  had  by  helping  defeat  an  in- 
vestigation   which    the    administration 


and  all   the  powerful  financial   groups 
were  so  determined   to  defeat. 

But  surely  no  Member  of  this  body 
would  play  politics  with  the  dire  state 
which  our  country  is  in  today.  And 
surely,  none  of  us  can  any  longer  have  a 
blind  faith  in  the  money  managers.  Look 
what  they  have  done. 

MONEY  "MAGIC"  HA.S  FATTENED  THE  BIO 
FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

They  raised  Interest  rates  and  fat- 
tened the  money  lenders,  tellin'i  the 
country  it  would  stop  inflation.  Well,  in 
the  last  12  months  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration the  consumer  price  index 
went  down  slightly,  although  there  were 
still  postwar  shortages  and  consumer 
buying  was  still  Increasing.  In  the  12 
months  just  past,  consumer  prices  have 
risen  3':^  percent,  while  production  and 
sales  have  fallen  terrifically.  At  least  5 
million  people  are  now  unemployed,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  predicting 
there  will  be  at  least  6  million  unem- 
ployed when  the  June  graduates  come 
into  the  job  market.  Thou.sands  of 
efficient  small  businesses  are  going  bank- 
rupt monthly. 

The  effects  of  the  tight-money.  high- 
Interest  policies  are  still  very  much  with 
us.  In  the  past  12  months,  the  American 
people  have  paid,  according  to  my  esti- 
mates, at  least  $10  billion  more  in  in- 
terest charge.s  than  they  would  have  paid 
if  interest  rates  had  been  left  at  their 
1952  levels.  This  extra  $10  billion — 
which  Includes  added  interest  charges  on 
Installment  debt,  mortgages,  and  every- 
thing else — Is  the  same  as  the  amount  at 
which  economists  have  estimated  the 
present  gap  in  con.sumcr  purchasing 
power.  It  is  the  amount  of  increased 
spending  and  increased  debt  which  these 
ecoi;omi.sts  say  the  Government  will  have 
to  assume  to  bring  bark  full  employment. 

This  $10  billion  of  increa.sed  interest 
payments  means  that  the  farmers  and 
home  buyers  are  paying  more  on  their 
mortgages,  that  consumers  are  paying 
more  to  finance  purchases  of  automobiles, 
furniture,  and  appliances,  that  small 
businesses  are  payinc  more  to  carry  in- 
ventories, that  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  paying  more  to  fmanre 
schools  and  other  community  facilities, 
and  that  the  people  in  every  community 
of  the  country  are  paying  more  taxes. 
Yet  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
It  does  not  count  how  much  more  con- 
sumers are  paying  in  higher  prices,  even 
when  they  buy  for  cash.  The  high  in- 
terest charges  are  added  onto  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  added  on  again  in  the 
cost  of  manufactures,  added  on  again  in 
the  cost  of  wholesalers  and  retailers,  be- 
cause business  at  all  of  these  levels  is 
done  in  larrie  part  on  borrowed  money. 
And  finally  it  is  the  consumers  who  pay. 

INFLATION    WITHOirr    PROSPERITY 

Has  all  this  brought  about  what  we 
were  promised?  We  were  promised 
prosperity  without  inflation.  What  we 
have  been  given  is  inflation  without 
prosperity.  It  has  brought  us  a  year- 
lonR  breather  while  we  race  with  the 
Soviets  for  economic  growth. 

A  century  ago,  our  great  land  was 
plundered  and  looted  by  the  robber 
barons  who  stole  everything  in  sight,  in- 
cluding funds  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury.   In  a  more  civilized  age  we  thought 


we  had  put  a  stop  to  the  terrifying  de- 
pression, with  its  bank  failures,  losses 
of  property,  and  human  misery,  which 
resulted  from  that  kind  of  greed  and 
licensed  theft.  But  frankly,  it  seems 
today  that  the  robber  barons  are  back, 
in  gray  flannel  suits,  this  time  robbing 
the  American  people  by  making  them 
pay  more  for  automobiles,  houses,  re- 
frigerators, taxes,  and  everything  else — 
through  the  slick  devices  of  high  interest 
and  money  manipulations. 

The  moneylenders  make  more  profits 
on  automobiles  and  appliances  sold  on 
the  installment  plan  than  either  the 
manufacturers  or  the  distributors. 

Surely  we  have  reason  to  question. 
Surely  we  have  reason  to  find  out  how 
all  tlus  has  come  about.  Surely  it  Is  time 
that  we  open  our  eyes  and  ears  and  learn 
for  ourselves  how  our  Nation's  money 
and  credit  affairs  are  being  managed. 
We  should  know  who  is  managlnR  these 
affairs  and  for  what  purpose.  And  last 
but  not  least,  we  should  try  to  learn  for 
ourselves  to  what  extent  guidance  of 
this  Nation's  economic  destiny  does  de- 
pend upon  manipulations  of  the  supply 
and  price  of  money,  and  what  the  virtues 
and  evils  of  these  methods  are. 

TIME    TO    STOP    OftSSING 

What  Is  needed  for  an  understanding 
of  our  money  and  credit  systems  is  an 
investigation  and  study  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  agencies  of  banking 
and     finance.     Such     an     investigation 
must  develop  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  since  this  agency 
more   than    any    other   determines   how 
much  money  and  credit  are  available  for 
business,     farmers,     and     consumers — 
throu.qh  the  privately  owned  agencies  of 
banking  and  finance.     Such  an  hivesti- 
gation  must  develop  a  full  understanding 
of    the    functions    and    pohcics    of    the 
Treasury  Department,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  this  agency  also  have  an  im- 
portant bearinR  on  both  Interest  rates 
and  the  amount  of  credit  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  private  agencies  of  bankmg 
and    finance.     As    the    Nation's   biggest 
users  of  credit,  the  Treasury  greatly  in- 
fluences   these    things    by    the    kinds. 
amounts,  and  prices  at  which  it  issues 
Federal  .securities;   and  as  the  Nations 
biggest  bank  depositor,  it  greatly  affects 
these  things  by  the  amounts  of  funds 
which  it  deposiLs  with  the  private  banks, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  leaves 
these  funds  on  deposit.    Such  an  investi- 
gation must  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  policies  of  the  pri- 
vate  commercial  banks,   bccau.se  these 
banks  also  operate  on  a  delegated  power 
of  the  Government  to  create  money,  and 
to  destroy  money  and  lessen  the  amount 
available.    Such  an  investigation  must 
also  make  a  critical  review  of  the  func- 
tions and  policies  of  the  Federal  agencies 
which  regulate,  supervise,  and  examine 
the  commercial  banks,  such  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Fed- 
eral    Deposit     Insurance     Corijoration. 
Finally,  such  an  investigation  must  de- 
velop   an    understanding    of    the    part 
played  in  the  Nations  money  and  credit 
systems  by  those  kinds  of  financial  com- 
panies— such  as  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies, the  investment  trusts  and  others — 
which  have  come  into  being  or  come  to 
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be  Important  sources  of  credit  since  the 
last  monetary  investigation  was  made 
some  50  years  ago. 

8TU0ZX8  BT  PKIVATZ  OBOI7PS  AKZ  NO  BUBHTITUTB 
FOR    CONGRCSS'   OTTTT 

Clearly.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  learn  the  facts  and  gain  the 
understanding  for  itself.  We  cannot  sit 
back  and  wait  for  private  groups  to  tell 
us  what  they  think  we  ought  to  know. 

It  is  also  clear  that  these  things  are 
of  great  importance,  and  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  important  private 
groups  think  so. 

Only  recently  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  large  committee  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  delve  into  these  mat- 
ters. But  unfortunately — and  I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved—this group  is  topheavy  with  peo- 
ple who  have  an  ax  to  grind  and  who 
have  fixed  ideas  abou*  the  answers  which 
their  investigation  should  reveal.  And 
unfortunately,  too,  this  private  group  of 
businessmen  do  not  have  subpena  powers, 
they  can  command  only  the  testimony 
and  the  facts  which  the  bankers  want 
to  give.  And  finally  the  group  will  have 
no  report  and  no  information  for  the 
public  for  3  years. 

IN  THE  RECESSION  BT  ACCTOENT  OR  BESICNT 

The  Investigation  which  I  propose  that 
a  committee  of  the  House  make  will  have 
both  short-term  and  long-term  results. 
Obviously,  much  of  the  information  and 
understanding  we  need,  and  should  have 
developed  long  ago,  cannot  now  be  de- 
veloped for  many  months  and  perhaps 
even  several  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  be  able  to  obtain  promptly 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  key  questions 
facing  us  today.  We  should  be  able  to 
learn  rather  quickly  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress is  wasting  time  and  giving  the  peo- 
ple false  hope  in  considering  any  meas- 
ures to  help  pull  the  country  out  of  this 
recession.  If  this  recession  is  a  deliberate 
objective  and  plan  of  the  money  man- 
agers, then  we  should  be  able  to  learn 
that  rather  quickly,  in  which  case  we 
can  quit  wasting  time  on  the  kind  of  anti- 
recession measures  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. Furthermore,  if  this  recession  is 
planned,  as  many  people  think,  then  we 
sliould  be  able  to  learn  when  the  money 
managers  plan  to  brmg  us  out  of  the  re- 
cession, if  ever.  Developing  this  infor- 
mation will  not  only  help  the  people  in 
making  their  plans  for  the  future,  it  will 
also  tend  to  give  everybody  a  chance  at 
the  financial  gains  which  can  be  made 
by  having  this  information.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  money  managers  are  not 
capable  of  manipulating  the  country  out 
of  the  recession,  we  should  know  that. 
If  these  monetary  manipulations  are  not 
capable  of  doing  the  things  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  they  can  do.  then  we  should 
know  that  the  bankers  and  the  money- 
lenders have  been  enriched  for  no  good 
purpose  and  the  people  are  paying,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate,  $10  biUion  in 
interest  charges  they  would  not  be  pay- 
ing if  Interest  rates  had  been  left  at  their 
1952  levels.  This  $10  billion  a  year  means 
$60  per  capita  or  $300  annually  for  a 
family  of  five.  We  should  know  these 
things  so  that  we  will  free  ourselves  from 
a  misplaced  faith  and  put  our  minds  to 


finding  methods  of  government  that  will 
work,  and  work  in  the  public  Interest. 

wx  SHOXTU)  ratn  ottt  it  thx  recession 

IS   PLANNED 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hold  any 
categorical  belief  that  this  recession  was 
caused,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  by  our 
Government's  tight-money  high-interest 
policies.  I  do  not  wish  to  form  an 
opinion  on  that  before  the  investigation 
is  made.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact, 
however,  that  some  eminent  authorities 
'^re  saying  that  these  policies  have 
Drought  about  the  present  unemploy- 
ment. And  more  than  that,  the  policies 
did  not  stop  inflation,  but  have  added 
to  the  inflation.  For  example,  the  head 
of  the  economics  department  of  Harvard 
University  recently  told  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  that : 

Despite  a  vigorous  policy,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve failed  to  stop  Inflation  and  yet  helped 
to  bring  on  a  recession.  •  •  •  To  stabilize 
prices  with  a  large  cost  inflation  could  only 
be  done  by  inducing  unemployment  through 
a  restricted  monetary  policy.  This  tiie 
Federal  Reserve  ha«  accomplished. 

Another  fact  we  cannot  Ignore  Is  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  planned  recession,  a  recession  de- 
liberately brought  about.  There  was  dis- 
cussion of  a  planned  recession  even  be- 
fore the  first  signs  of  the  recession  ap- 
peared. As  early  as  July  of  1957,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  report- 
ed, in  a  feature  editorial,  that: 

The  evidence  now  points  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  believe  that 
a  "moderate  recession  now"  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  avoidance  of 
anotlier  boom-and-bust  later  on. 

This  financial  journal,  which  Is  gen- 
erally read  only  by  a  small  number  of 
r>eople,  and  i>eople  who  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  administration's  inner 
thoughts,  then  discussed  the  "public  re- 
lations" problem  which  bringing  on  this 
recession  posed  for  the  administration. 
It  said: 

Such  a  policy  leads  compelllngly  to  the  all- 
important  psychological  (or  public  relations) 
problem  of  whether  the  administration 
should  take  the  public  Into  Its  confidence  by 
trying  to  explain  its  goals  and  methods — or 
whether  It  is  better  Just  to  follow  the  course 
It  deems  necessary  without  attempting  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  public  by  official 
explanations. 

ANTI-RECESSION    MEAST7RKS    MAT    BE   WASTED 
EFFORT 

If  the  Journal  of  Commerce  was  right 
about  this  recession  being  planned,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  administration  de- 
cided not  to  take  the  public  into  its  con- 
fidence. When  the  first  signs  of  the  re- 
cession appeared  in  August,  our  mone- 
tary authorities  pretended  not  to  see 
these  signs.  As  the  recession  deepened 
in  October  and  early  November,  they 
continued  to  look  the  other  way.  They 
finally  acknowledged  the  recession's  ex- 
istence, and  made  a  show  of  cutting  the 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rate — an  ac- 
tion which  really  amounted  to  nothing. 

Was  the  recession  caused  by  the 
money  managers?  If  so,  was  it  because 
of  bungling?  Not  until  mid-November, 
did  they  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
any  recession,  although  it  had  long  since 
been  plain  to  everybody  else.    If  it  was 


deliberately  brought  about,  what  was  the 
purpose?  Was  it  the  plan  also  to  bring 
us  out  again?  If  so,  when?  Have  the 
money  managers  now  foimd  that  their 
tools  cannot  undo  what  they  have  done. 
If  this  recession  is  not  wanted,  then  it  is 
certainly  odd  that  nothing  has  been  done 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

If  our  idea  of  trying  to  bring  back  full 
employment  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  money  managers  who  run  the  Re- 
publican Party,  then  we  may  be  wasting 
our  time  and  giving  the  people  false 
hopes.  Whatever  measures  we  finally 
pass  may  be  futile.  They  may  do  noth- 
ing more  than  cause  the  money  mana- 
gers to  take  further  steps  to  offset  the 
effects  we  intend.  Certainly,  then  we 
have  reason  for  questioning  whether  this 
administration  intends  to  restore  full 
employment  any  time  in  the  fore.seeable 
future.  It  has  proposed  no  measure 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpxDse, 
and  it  has  plainly  lacked  enthusiasm  for 
all  such  measures  that  have  been  started 
in  Congress. 

And  what,  we  might  ask,  has  been 
done  even  with  the  monetary  tools  about 
which  we  had  heard  so  much?  The 
answer  is  almost  nothing.  In  spite  of 
the  many  big  announcements  of  action 
to  ease  credit,  all  of  these  actions  to  date 
have  brought  bank  rates  on  business 
loans  down  only  Vj  percent  below  the 
rates  in  effect  last  summer,  and  only  1 
percent  below  the  peak  rates  which  were 
reached  last  August.  Last  summer, 
when  our  money  managers  were  apply- 
ing the  brakes  hardest  on  what  they 
saw  as  a  runaway  boom,  the  banks  were 
charging  4  percent  on  prime  business 
loans,  and  today  they  are  charging  3 '4 
percent.  Isn't  it  remarkable,  then,  that 
the  difference  between  a  credit  policy 
to  fight  an  inflationary  boom  and  one 
to  fight  a  recession  is  a  difference  of 
only  Vj  percent  in  the  cost  of  bank 
credit. 

THE    RECESSION    HAS   NOT  BEEN    EXPLAINED 

Is  it  the  plan  to  keep  the  country  in 
a  recession  of  about  6  million  unem- 
ployed? Certainly,  some  very  powerful 
financial  and  business  leaders  have  said 
this  country  cannot  have  a  stable  dollar 
without  unemployment  and  they  have 
made  it  clear  that  as  between  the  two, 
unemployment  is  a  small  evil,  if  an  evil 
at  all. 

If  our  Government's  aim  Is  to  keep 
the  economy  at  a  certain  level  of  un- 
employment, then  certainly  we  ought 
to  ask  what  that  level  is.  If  our  money 
managers  believe  that  they  have  a  man- 
date to  maintain  a  stable  price  level, 
and  they  think  this  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  unemployment  necessary, 
then  we  ought  to  find  out  how  many 
unemployed  they  think  are  necessary. 
And  we  should  try  to  find  out  what  the 
odd  things  are  in  our  economic  system, 
if  there  are  such  odd  things,  w^hich  make 
it  impossible  for  this  Nation  to  have  full 
employment  without  inflation. 

As  yet,  no  one  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  monetary  and  credit 
policies  has  told  us  why  or  how  this  re- 
cession came  about.  The  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  told  us  only 
that  it  was  needed  to  bring  about  some 
fundamental  adjustments.  And  he  told 
us  that  if  these  adjustments  had  not 
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been  set  In  motion,  the  country  would 
have  had  a  lot  worse  depression  later. 
Assurances,  yes.  he  has  said  that  "after 
not  too  long  a  period  of  readjustment, 
healthy  revival  should  set  in,  progressing 
to  new  records  of  economic  performance 
and  new  high  levels  of  national  well- 
being."  adding  "a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  needed  re- 
adjustments are  made." 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  reason  were 
these  adjustments  which  the  money 
managers  thought  they  had  to  makC 
What  was  unhealthy  in  the  prosperity 
we  had?  Was  it  deficient  consumer  in- 
comes, low  farm  prices,  or  small-business 
bankruptcies?  Surely  these  are  not 
things  that  a  reccs!=ion  will  help.  We 
have  been  told  only  that  "as  a  Nation 
we  were  trying  to  do  too  much  too  fast." 

Well,  Is  it  better  to  do  too  little  too 
slow?  What  were  these  unhealthy 
things  in  our  prosperity  that  a  period  of 
sickness  will  cure?  What  is  behind  this 
Idea  that  we  must  be  made  sick  to  be 
made  well  again''  And  if  a  period  of 
economic  illness  is  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  business  system,  why  would  such 
an  illness  not  be  good  for  the  banks  and 
the  moneylenders,  to? 

THE    BANKS     AND     WALL    STREET    STILL    PROSPER 

Certainly,  no  part  of  the  financial 
community  has  sufTered  from  any  of  the 
manipulations  of  our  money  or  our  pub- 
lic debt.  In  the  years  when  lntere.st 
rates  were  being  raised,  profits  of  the 
banks  and  the  moneylenders  went  up, 
up.  and  up.  And  since  the  recession 
started,  profits  of  the  banks  and  the 
moneylenders  have  still  gone  up.  Every 
important  step  which  our  Government's 
money  managers  have  taken  in  the  name 
of  easing  credit  has  been  a  step  which 
has  permitted  the  banks  to  create  more 
money  to  buy  more  Government  bonds 
and  collect  more  Interest.  All  told,  these 
steps  have  allowed  the  banks  to  create 
$9  billion  of  new  money,  and  to  add  to 
the  Nation's  money  supply  by  this 
amount.  If  easing  bank  credit  was  all 
that  was  Intended,  then  why  did  the 
Federal  Reserve  not  buy  the  bonds  Itself? 
This  would  have  eased  bank  credit,  too. 
but  the  Interest  payments  on  these  bonds 
would  have  come  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  instead  of  coming  out  of  the 
tnxpayct's'  pockets  and  going  into  fatter 
bonk  profits. 

The  reason*  why  the  House  should 
make  nn  InvcsllHatlon  and  study  of  our 
money  ond  debt  syntcms  do  not  stop 
with  the  questions  raised  by  the  reces- 
sion. All  of  the  old  rennotis  iirp  still  with 
us  thnt  wero  with  us  when  we  Inst  voted 
on  A  ptnposnl  lo  Invrsliuntf^,  Wnll 
Blippt  hrts  UiP  snmp  sliRtiulphold  (;n  llils 
OuvnttimeMt  niul  thf  ArtiPiicHn  ppoplf  it 
htitl  \'i  moMihs  MMH  Wp  hAv^  m\.  hpnnl 
nf  ftMV  WmI)  MliPPt,  ntmmunl  hnitk  i\\w\. 
hAA  HiMiP  biukp  l;p(<HU/>)P  of  Ihh  rporssiMii, 
Hfut  WP  Imvp  mi  hPMtd  hiiv  (umtplwiMiitu 
thnt  IhPir  (finnis  wpip  fMllinu, 

Nor  hiiVP  W0  hPH»'4  of  hmv  \i\^  liidUN' 
ti'iMl  (impui'Mtiun  uumu  t^rokp;  wo  huvp 
hPMrd  only  of  the  i«tM  of  ihousttrulM  of 
smiiU  oompetilot'N  that  ar«  beinu 
Miueex0d  out,  True,  the  profits  of  tho 
bltf  corporatloiM  have  declined,  but  as 
one  bu«lneM  DiA«azln«  recently  said  "if 
ft  perion  haa  money,  a  receaslon  lume- 
times  opens  up  opportunities." 


A  DITT  or  CONGRESS  LONG  NEGLECTED 

What  is  being  neglected  here  is  a  duty 
of  Congress,  and  this  is  a  long-neglected 
duty  of  Congress.  The  Constitution  re- 
serves to  Congress  the  power  to  create 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of. And  the  Constitution  reserves  to 
Congress  the  power  to  issue  debt  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  But  Con- 
gress has  delegated  these  powers  and 
duties  to  the  Federal  Tieasury,  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  to  the  private 
banks,  and  it  has  not  bothered  to  check 
on  how  these  duties  are  being  carried 
out. 

As  to  issuing  money  and  regulating 
its  value,  we  have  simply  turned  the  job 
over  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  pri- 
vate banks,  then  we  have  closed  our  eyes 
to  what  is  being  done. 

As  to  issuing  debt  against  the  United 
States,  we  maintain  only  a  ceiling  on 
the  total  amount  that  may  be  outstand- 
ing— which  ceiling  we  raise  from  time 
to  time  when  requested.  But  we  pay  no 
attention  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
debt  is  issued,  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and 
how  much  unnecessary  interest  and 
other  premiums  are  paid. 

TOO  LrrrLi  regulation  or  too  much 

REGULATION? 

The  last  time  there  was  a  full  investi- 
gation and  study  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
set  up.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
pa.ssed  since  that  investigation  was 
made.  In  this  half  century  new  types  of 
financial  institutions  have  come  into  be- 
ing. Other  types  which  then  handled 
only  unimportant  amounts  of  savings 
and  Investments  now  handle  gigantic 
sums.  Many  of  them — such  as  the  in- 
surance companies,  the  investment 
trusts,  and  the  savings  bank.s — appear  to 
have  close  working  relationships  in  and 
among  tliemsclvcs.  and  with  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  investment  bank- 
ers. Just  what  are  their  interconnec- 
tions? Are  the  vast  sums  of  ."(avlnKs  of 
millions  of  families  being  handled  in  the 
public  interest?  How  do  these  new  fi- 
nancial giants  fit  under  our  laws  that 
are  supposed  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest in  financial  institutions?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  this  in- 
vestigation should  look  into. 

Now  what  about  the  banks  thnt  are 
being  regulated— and  reguloted  to 
death— by  some  accounts  under  our 
present  lows?  Certainly,  there  seems 
to  be  an  unwlrldly  number  of  dlfTerrnt 
agencies  tssuinu  regulations  and  hnrast* 
ing  the  banks  with  duplicate,  trlpllcnte, 
ami  perhaps  qurtdrupllratp  exwminnllons 
The  Cnmptiollpr  of  the  Curtpnoy,  the 
fpdpi'Bl  ttPMPtvp  wystem,  and  fhp  fpd- 
pial  Upposit  Iinutnnrp  t'oipruwlloM  alt 
have  (<orp«  of  rederal  hank  paamihprs 
uoiMu  ihiouuh  the  hHfik*  from  t'M>  to 
\mutm  Mut  what  aiP  iheop  rpwwiat(/ri 
aiul  PNamiriPrs  a<<luallv  doina? 

'IhPiP  Is  eon«ldprabl0  evtdenre  that 
prauiiups  httvp  urown  up  over  the  ypars 
wliUih  «o  fwr  boyond  wfmt  \»  proper  to 
sttfBuuard  depositors'  money,  In  fact,  It 
appears  that  the  regulatorN  and  exam- 
iners are  not  only  dlctatlna  private  in- 
vestment policies  to  the  banks,  they  ore 
reviewing  each  investment  and  each  loan 
and  impof  Ing  their  judirmentj  a«  to  which 
should  be  made  and  which  should  not 


be  made.  They  set  a  pattern  of  perform- 
ance which  does  not  tolerate  originality 
or  pioneering  in  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  And  they  set  a  pattern  of  un- 
thinking conservatism  which  leaves  little 
room  for  the  local  banks  to  make  loans 
to  small  business,  to  invest  in  many  of 
the  local  bonds,  or  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  other  ways.  If  the 
Federal  bank  examiners  are  going  to  de- 
cide what  loans  and  Investments  the 
banks  can  make,  then  wouldn't  it  be 
more  economical  to  dismi-ss  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  examiners  and  have 
all  loan  applications  sent  to  Washing- 
ton? Or,  to  look  at  the  question  another 
way.  shouldn't  we  find  some  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  overlapping  supervision  and 
find  general  rules  to  govern  the  banks 
in  place  of  Federal  interference  In  Indi- 
vidual policies  and  decisions?  The  inves- 
tigation should  certainly  look  into  this. 

PRIVATE    BANKERS    GIVEN    POWERS    OVCS    MONET 
AND    INTrKEST 

In  the  emergency  of  depression,  Con- 
gress amended  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
in  1933  and  in  1935.  without  waiting  to 
study  what  the  efTects  would  be.  That 
study  has  still  not  been  made,  although 
these  amendments  made  basic  changes 
in  the  Federal  Reserve.  Before  these 
changes  were  made,  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  been  a  system  of  regional  banks. 
with  each  region  having  its  own  powers. 
But  those  changes  of  1933  and  1935  cre- 
ated a  central  bank.  Tliey  took  away  the 
powers  of  the  regional  banks;  and  cen- 
tered those  powers  In  the  New  York  bank. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  supposed  to  have 
settled,  once  and  for  all.  the  question 
whether  the  private  bankers  would  have 
repre.sentation  on  the  boards  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
He  settled,  he  thought,  the  question 
whether  the  private  bankers  would  have 
representation  on  any  public  board 
which  determines  what  the  money  supply 
shall  be.  determines  what  the  Interest 
rates  shall  l>e,  or  determines  any  other 
matters  of  bank  regulation.  The  bank- 
ers went  to  him  and  proposed  such  rep- 
resentation when  the  Federal  Reserve 
legislation  was  being  drafted  and  he 
flatly  turned  them  down.  President 
Wilson  sold  then  that  the  prlvote  banks 
had  no  more  right  to  be  on  the  public 
boards  to  regulate  money.  Interest  rates, 
or  other  banking  matters  than  the  rail- 
road owners  had  a  right  to  be  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  help 
fix  freight  rotes. 

But  the  IWSft  ort— we  now  know— gavt 
the  bankers  the  rpprpsentatlon  which 
Wondrnw  Wilson  had  snid  no  cIvlllMid 
poiiniry  would  permit  This  act  created 
the  ptPspMt'dav  (;ppn  Market  Committee 
and  gave  llial  pomftiHlpe  the  Kerteral 
HetPrvp's  t»«»wp>s  to  b»«y  and  to  spII  Oov- 
pcMfnpiit  »ppuiilips  Tills  eoinmlHee  ta 
today  by  all  odds  the  most  iwwerfuj  fl« 
fiaruMal  bo<1y  in  the  world  It  has  ati  i\\9 
refcoutcPK  of  the  J^pdwral  Oovernment'- 
all  of  the  gold  In  Fort  Knox— at  its  dia- 
tKjsal  and  dtsctetion.  In  this  oommitt«e 
of  13  men,  ft  are  selected  by  repreaenta- 
tlves  of  the  private  banks.  Now  thia  U 
aomethlng  to  think  about:  The  buying 
and  selling  of  Oovernment  aeeurlUea  la 
the  moat  powerful  weapon  the  Fedgral 
Reaerve  haa  for  determinlnt  what  the 
Nation's  supply  of  money  and  credit  ahail 
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be,  and  what  Interest  rates  the  people 
wiU  pay.  And  the  committee  of  12  that 
decides  these  things  has  on  it  5  members 
who  are  chosen  by  representaUvea  of  the 
private  banks. 

When  this  Oijen  Market  Committee 
meeta  to  decide  how  much  money  the 
Nation  will  hare  and  what  Interest 
ctiarges  the  users  of  credit  will  pay  for 
the  use  of  this  money,  it  secedes  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  it  secedes 
from  the  whole  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  their  o^-n  report,  the  members  of 
this  committee  meet  as  individuals,  and 
as  individuals  only,  and  as  Individuals 
responsible  to  no  temporal  power  on  this 
earth. 

TWO    •ODIIB    DrmMTNTKG    MOKXT    BUPPLT    AND 

nrmusT  katss 

The  creation  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  has  brought  alxjirt  some 
strange  dirisions  of  respon.sibility  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Sys- 
tem now  has  two  boards  or  committees 
with  powers  and  duties  for  is.suing  money 
and  regulating  its  value.  The  Federal 
Re.serve  Board  has  this  r>ower.  which  it 
can  exercise  by  changing  the  percentage 
of  deposits  which  the  member  banks  are 
required  to  keep  in  reserve.  And  the 
Open  Market  Committee  has  an  even 
greater  power,  which  It  can  exercise  by 
buying  or  selling  0-:>vemment  securities 
or  changing  the  price  at  which  it  ofTers 
to  buy  or  sell  these  securities. 

Certainly,  then,  tlils  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  looked  into. 

Here  we  have  two  bodies — neither  of 
which  is  responsible  to  the  other,  and 
neither  of  which  is  responsible  to  any- 
body, except  Congress — with  separate 
powers  to  go  In  oppcisite  directions. 

For  example,  v,hen  credit  needs 
loosening  the  Open  Market  Committee 
can  buy  the  right  amount  of  Oovern- 
ment securities.  Ihls  helps  first  the 
Oovernment  and  the  taxpayers,  because 
the  interest  on  those  lecurltiea  comea 
back  Into  the  Tieasury.  And  Uils 
method  of  eaaing  credit  also  helpa  the 
private  banks,  tiecause  it  makes  more 
bank  reserves  available  on  which  the 
banks  can  siake  loana  at  higher  rates  of 
interest  than  the  G  >vertunent  aecuritles 
pay.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  also  loosen  credit,  when  it  wishes 
to  do  ao,  by  lowering  the  percentage  of 
depoalta  which  the  private  banks  are 
required,  by  the  B  lard'a  regulation,  to 
keep  in  reaerve.  Tlla  method  of  eaaing 
credit  primarily  helm  the  private  banks, 
beoauae  It  allowa  the  banka  to  create 
more  money  lor  loat  \»  and  keep  the  Oov- 
ernment aeouritlea,  too.  In  thia  way,  in- 
atead  of  the  intereat  on  the  Oovernment 
Mrurllies  ooming  b««k  to  the  Oovern- 
mptit,  It  Moes  to  fatten  bank  )»raf1ta, 

Arc  these  eonfllitin«  i»owffra  being 
uaed  in  tlie  publUi'i  Interest?  Does  one 
board  or  0ommltt«4  forge  thf  other  to 
a«t,  by  lta«)f  refu«li>ir  to  Mt?  Or  la  gfl« 
lion  deftdioflkod  whlU  th«  pubUo  Intor- 
eat  auflfera? 
woetve    M4MW   9omm^wvu   eaovf   e»At4   ur 


Today  tbf  Opos  Markoi  Oommlttoo 
holda  the  groatoat  iJortXoUo  of  aoouritiea 
In  the  world.  It  haa  bought,  with  publlo 
Durnoy,  and  U  hcOdlog  almoit  $36  billion 
of  gaeurltlet  of  the  Unltod  8tatea  Oor- 
emment.    It  trades  in  these  aecuritles 


with  private  dealers  to  the  tune  of  about 
$10  hillion  a  year.  Yet  all  of  this  trad- 
ing is  carried  on  in  secret  deals  with  a 
small  group  of  about  15  private  dealers 
and  speculators.  The  prices  at  which 
these  deals  are  made  are  secret;  the 
amounts  of  securities  traded  with  indi- 
vidual dealers  are  secret;  and  even  the 
names  of  the  dealers  are  secret.  In 
addition,  this  committee  trades  in 
United  States  Government  securities 
with  foreign  central  banks  to  the  tune 
of  about  $5  billion  a  year;  and  all  the 
details  of  this  trading  are  also  secret. 
Certainly  this.  too.  is  something  that 
Congress  ought  to  look  into. 

WHO   MAKES    MONETARY    POLICIES? 

Actually,  we  do  not  know  what  real 
division  of  power  and  responsibility  over 
monetary  matters  exists  among  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  White  House.  At 
various  times  since  this  administration 
has  been  in  power,  the  President  has 
made  public  statements  referring  to  the 
then  current  monetary  pKJiicies  as  the 
administration's  policies.  But  at  alter- 
nate times  the  President  has  referred  to 
these  monetary  policies  as  matters  de- 
cided solely  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  at  these  times  he  has  said  that 
the  administration  could  not  and  would 
never  try  to  Influence  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  the  monetary  policies  it  makes. 
On  one  occasion  while  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  explaining  to  a 
press  conference  in  Washington  that  the 
executive  branch  has  no  voice  in  mone- 
tary policies,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  making  a  speech  in  Detroit  giv- 
ing the  executive  branch  lull  credit  for 
these  policies. 

Who.  then,  actually  determines  these 
policies?  We  do  not  really  know;  but 
we  ought  to  know. 

Clearly,  however,  tlie  manner  In  which 
the  Treasury  manages  the  public  debt 
has  a  great  influence  on  interest  rates 
and  on  the  amoimt  of  credit  which  is 
available  to  buainoaa.  consumers,  and 
farmers.  And  this  we  do  know:  Since 
the  present  administration  haa  been  in 
power,  it  has  repeatedly  issued  new  Fed- 
eral securities  at  interest  rates  that  were 
above  the  market  rates.  These  rates 
were  proven  to  be  too  high,  over  and 
over  again,  because  the  securities  were 
quickly  being  resold  in  the  market  at 
prices  much  higher  than  the  Treasury 
got  for  them.  Zn  fact,  this  administra- 
tion had  been  In  ofQce  little  more  than 
a  month  when  it  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  issuing  new  Federal  aecurltlM 
at  artificially  high  Interest  rat-es,  In 
Fphrunry  of  1059,  it  tasupd  about  M 
billion  of  Treaatiry  eertifleatoa  paying 
St '4  pproimt  lnt#rf«t,  and  ekehangpd 
these  for  aaeurltlM  pnv^nn  Wn  tM>r«i*Ht, 
Mhortty  after  that,  it  issued  II  bithon  in 
\iw\iiii  at  9'/4  itereent,  when  the  Umgant 

Et4U'm  neiotiable  bond  than  outatandlng 
IM  3  V|i  (lereont,    And  what  is  more,  it 
#ued  these  new  high'lnterest  bonds  at 
a  time  when  thg  Treasury  did  not  need 
the  Rumoy. 
WHO  MAMiMfn  Twa  TaasetniT  aivsswAVst 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  and  of  these 
Treasury  giveaways.  Within  the  paat 
iew  weeks  the  Treasury  announced  the 
•ale  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
when  it  has  $6  billion  of  unused  fimds 


on  deposit  with  the  private  banks. 
These  bonds  have  an  arbitrarily  set  in- 
terest rate  of  3 1/4  percent,  when  the 
short-term  rate  in  the  money  market  is 
one-half  of  1  percent,  and  tiie  rate  on 
Federal  fimds  is  only  one -eighth  of  1 
percent.  Is  this,  after  all  the  talk  of 
easing  credit,  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  keeping  interest  rates  high? 

What  then  are  the  facts  of  the  Treas- 
ury's influence?  Does  the  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices  at  which  it  issues  securities 
force  interest  rates  up  or  down  through- 
out the  banking  system?  Do  these  re- 
peated Treasury  giveaways  force  up  in- 
terest rates  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Reserve?  Why  should 
the  Treasury  arbitrarily  fix  interest 
rates  on  its  secuiities  in  any  case?  Why 
should  it  consult  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  big  bankers  and  moneylenders 
who  are  going  to  buy  the  securities  about 
what  the  interest  rate  should  be  fixed? 
Why  does  the  Treasury  not  sell  its  secu- 
rities on  the  basis  of  open,  competitive 
bids,  just  as  the  States  and  most  of  the 
private  corporations  sell  their  securities? 
This,  too,  is  a  matter  which  we  should 
certainly  look  into. 

I  have  indicated  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  the  investigation  I  am 
proposing  should  look  into.  There  are 
many  others  that  are  equally  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. Clearly,  it  seems  to  me.  u'e  ought 
to  try  to  get  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  ought  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
how  our  monetary  and  debt  systems  are 
being  managed. 

A  FAI*   INVESTIGATION  BY  DEMOCKATIC   MrTHODS 

What  is  wrong  with  having  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  investigate,  study, 
and  report  to  the  House  on  tiie  answers 
to  these  questions?  What  objection  can 
there  be  to  making  the  facte  known? 
Are  there  skeletons  to  hide? 

The  committee  mhich  I  propose  will  be 
composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcana.  If  this  committee  imcovers 
any  facts  which  are  embarrassing  to 
the  administration,  or  to  any  powerful 
financial  group,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers will  have  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  to  present  what- 
ever Justification  for  these  facts  they 
care  to  present.  If  any  member  of  the 
committee  does  not  like  what  the  ma- 
jority reports,  he  will  have  the  iiaual 
opportunity  of  making  a  minority  re- 
port. He  will  have  an  equal  opportunity 
of  convlnoing  the  publlo  that  his  faols 
are  right  and  llie  others  are  wrong. 

To  refuse  to  investigate  is  to  dany  our* 
selves  and  deny  the  publlo  the  facta. 
Tliat  is  undemocratlo,  and  It  laads  to 
mlidnformed  publlo  opinion,  Refusing  to 
investigate  and  letni  for  outaeUas  eoiUd 
U>Ad  to  bad  laws,  and  it  oould  lead  to 
plunders  unhitard  of, 

T)i«  investigation  I  propoae  is,  i  think 
ft  fair  proMduri*,  !t  i«  a  demo«rati0  pro- 
cedure, St  will  lead  to  an  lAfurmed  pub* 
lio  opinion,  mA  it  will  give  Con«rMi  ibt 
fa«ts  and  the  understaruSing  it  rioeds 
to  carry  out  its  legislative  dutieg. 


•AFETT  ON  THE  KIOHWAYC 

The  8FEAKER  pro  tempore,  Ut»der 
prevtoua  order  of  the  Houee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maaaachusetts  TMn.  Roo- 
«R8]  is  recognlred  for  10  mimttes. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  aheady  obtained  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Lowell  Sun  of  Saturday  endorsing  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  for  safety  on  the 
highways  over  the  long  weekends: 
Common  Sense 

Already  the  Nation  faces  the  grim  possi- 
bility of  chalking  up  Its  worst  record  for 
highway  fatalities  over  a  holiday  weekend. 
Back  In  1955  the  reccjrd  was  so  bid  that 
drivers  sensed  the  need  f^r  more  caution 
and  less  speed  in  the  future.  On  subse- 
quent holiday  weekends,  the  death  toll 
went  down. 

The  lesson  of  those  horrifying  1955  week- 
ends has  now  been  forgotten,  it  appears,  as 
Memorial    Day,    1958.    may   set    new    records. 

Lecturing  and  pleading  serves  little  pur- 
pose; there  are  loo  many  who  refuse  to 
accept  good  advice.  Other  attempts  to  reach 
the  people  and  Impress  upon  them  the  need 
for  greater  care  on  the  highway  have  also 
missed  the  target,  or.  so  we  Judge  from  the 
bad  reports  now  coming  in. 

Last  week  Congresswoman  Edith  NotT»sE 
Rogers  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress 
calling  for  a  uniform  maximum  speed  limit 
of  50  miles  an  hour  on  ail  highways  during 
holiday  weekends,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  urge  all  48  governors 
to  cooperate. 

More  tlian  three-qxiarters  of  all  highway 
accidents  are  traced  to  high  speed,  and  It 
seems  to  us  that  since  all  other  efforts  to 
control  speed  have  generally  failed,  that  the 
Rogers  resolution,  applying  only  to  holiday 
weekende.  has  extraordinary  merit. 

We  may  realize  Us  value  more  when  the 
accumulated  accident  reports  are  Ubulated 
Monday  morning. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PREFERENCE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mi-s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Memorial  Day  we  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  our  heroes  and  shed 
tears  over  our  heroes,  we  give  them  all 
kinds  of  decorations,  but  when  it  Is  over 
I  wonder  just  what  we  do  for  them.  I 
am  horrified  at  some  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sideration of  them.  Civil  service  vet- 
erans' preference  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past:  sometimes  the  way  persons  get 
around  it  and  evade  it  is  shocking.  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  cruel  things 
that  are  done  to  veteians. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  weekend  I  talked  with 
doctors  and  the  personnel  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  They  do  not 
have  enou"h  money,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  run 
the  hospitals  properly.  They  do  not  have 
enough  doctors  or  nurses  and  other  per- 
sonnel or  even  the  proper  food  for  the 
patients.  I  realized  to  some  extent  what 
was  Roint?  on,  but  I  did  not  realize  how 
bad  the  situation  is.  I  do  not  know  just 
where  the  fault  lies,  but  it  lies  some- 
where. It  should  be  pinned  down  and 
people  should  be  made  to  see  that  they 
must  Rive  our  veterans  the  proper  care. 
They  buried  at  Arlington  Cemetery  two 
of  our  unknown  heroes  known  only  to 
God.  I  think  everybody  felt  that  there 
was  not  too  much  that  could  be  done  for 
the  men  who  died  and  served  us.  Help- 
ing our  veterans  in  every  way  is  one  way 
of  showing  our  appreciation.  But  what 
are  we  actually  doin^T  when  we  do  not 


provide  proper  hospitalization?  We  do 
not  provide  enough  beds.  A  doctor  told 
me  Saturday  that  he  was  not  able  to 
open  a  new  building  for  continued  treat- 
ment at  Bedford  because  he  could  not 
give  adequate  care  to  his  patients.  He 
felt  just  as  you  and  I,  and  the  rest  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  feel,  that  they 
should  receive  the  best  of  care.  They 
did  at  one  time  receive  care  second  to 
none.  I  have  eaten  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  all  over  the  country. 
The  food  was  excellent.  Now  the  food  is 
deteriorating. 


VETERANS'   PENSIONS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the 
question  of  an  increa.se  in  pensions  for 
veterans.  We  have  done  that  for  every- 
body else.  We  have  increased  the  sala- 
ries of  postal  workers  and  thank  God  for 
that.  I  was  at  a  letter  carriers'  meeting 
the  other  day  where  I  spoke  and  I  have 
spoken  to  the  men  who  go  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather — in  the  rain,  in  the 
snow,  and  in  the  sleet,  starting  out  in 
the  morning  fairly  warm  and  coming 
home  at  night  drenched.  Certainly,  they 
deserve  increased  compensation  and  ap- 
pieciation  and  they  are  happy  at  the 
bill  passed  for  the  postal  service.  All 
our  people  in  the  classified  service  and 
also  the  unclassified  service  have  de- 
served raises.  But,  we  are  not  doing 
anythinr,'  in  this  Congress  for  our  veter- 
ans. We  have  not  been  continuing  the 
so-called  service  connections  the  veter- 
ans have  been  getting  because  there 
have  been  surreptitious  ways  of  cutting 
them  such  as  cutting  their  compen.sa- 
tion  and  then  when  they  are  cut  out  and 
when  tliey  are  reinstated  after  much 
time  the  Veteraiis'  Administration  re- 
instates it  under — at  a  lower  amount — 
under  an  old  regulation  and  an  old  law. 
So  many  things  are  going  on  under- 
cover, things  that  I  believe  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  does  not  re- 
alize. There  are  personnel  from  various 
departments  of  the  Government  and 
Congressional  committees  going  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  There 
are  people  always  behind  the  shoulders 
of  the  men  working  there.  I  know 
the  case  of  one  man  who  told  me 
that  in  rating  a  case,  he  wondered 
whether  he  was  going  to  be  punished  be- 
cause he  had  not  cut  a  rating  or  because 
he  reinstated  a  rating.  The  Members  of 
Congress  I  am  sure  do  not  realize  how 
extremely  dangerous  and  how  unfair  this 
situation  is.  We  all  could  rise  up  and 
stop  it.  if  we  would.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  before  we  adjourn. 


SCIENTISTS  AND  THE  SPACE 
AGENCY 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  young  scientists  coming  into 
the  Space  Agency,  without  regard  to  the 
regular  civil-service  rules.  I  am  un- 
happy over  that  because  there  will  be 
no  veterans'  preference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  have  to 
come  in  under  civil  service.  The  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  civil  service. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachu.setts.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  operate. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Once  they  are 
appointed  in  accordance  with  civil  serv- 
ice, then  it  gives  a  leeway  in  connection 
with  grades  and  salary. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
same  as  they  did  with  the  doctors'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  that. 

Mis  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
know  the  gentleman's  great  interest  In 
the  veterans.  I  have  been  horrified  since 
I  found  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  not  taking  in  people  according 
to  the  veterans'  preference. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  This  does  not 
change  the  appointment  in  accordance 
With  the  civil  .service  laws. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Then  they  will  come  in  through  civil 
service? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly.  Then 
they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  revisioa 
if  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Per- 
haps we  can  get  some  revision  for  the 
doctors  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  know  the  gentleman's  great  interest  in 
the  veterans. 

Again  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  work  the  gentleman 
did  on  this  space  resolution.  He  deserves 
the  greatest  of  appreciation  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expired. 


SIMPSON-DAVIS-DORN-BAII.£Y  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey!  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  use  the  time  allotted  to  me  in 
this  special  order  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  so-called  Simpson-Davis- 
Dorn-Bailey  substitute— H.  R.  12676 — 
which  Will  be  offered  in  place  of  the  ad- 
ministration approved  H.  R.  12591.  when 
the  House  considers  the  renewal  of  our 
trade  agreements  later  this  week. 

Many  Members  will  not  be  able  to  hear 
the  general  debates  outlining  the  objec- 
tives of  these  two  separate  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  my  thought  that  this  sum- 
marization will  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  necpssrry  infoimation  to  aflord 
them  the  basis  for  their  support  of  the 
substitute  legislation. 

TWO-TEAR     EXTENSIOJC 

Section  2:  The  Pre.'idenfs  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  would  be  ex- 
tended for  2  years  to  June  30.  1960.  Duty 
decreases  could  not  become  initially  ef- 
fective after  that  date.  The  effect  is  to 
permit  tariff  reductions  up  to  10  per- 
cent— 5  percent  per  year — only  on  items 
on  which  the  maximum  concessions  were 
not  made  under  the  1955  extension. 

DTTTT    INCREASES 

Section  3:  Permits  raising  a  duty  50 
percent  above  the  rate  on  July  1.  1934. 
In  the  case  of  a  specific  or  mixed  rate, 
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the  increase  would  be  based  on  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  a  July  1,  1934,  rate, 
determined  with  respect  to  values  of  im- 
ports in  1934  or  the  first  year  Uiereafter 
in  which  imports  were  substantial.  The 
effect  of  this  proTision  is  to  match  rate 
increases  with  inflated  prices  of  imports. 

PtML    POINT 

Section  4:  Present  law  and  procedure 
before  a  trade  agreement  negotiation  re- 
quire the  State  Department,  acting  for 
tlie  President,  to  prepare  a  l\st  of  possible 
United  States  concessions.  This  list  is 
furnished  to  the  TarilT  Commission, 
which  then  determines  by  how  much,  if 
at  all,  a  duty  can  be  reduced  "without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  "  to 
the  American  Industry  Involved,  and 
whether  an  increased  duty  is  necessary  to 
avoid  such  injury. 

This  section  changes  the  procedure  by 
requiring  the  President  to  notify  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  he  has  found  as 
a  fact  that  existing  duties  or  import  re- 
strictions of  the  United  States  or  a  for- 
eign country  are  unduly  burdening  or 
restricting  United  States  foreign  trade, 
at  the  same  time  advising  the  Commis- 
sion of  his  intention  to  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement.  The  Commission  would  then 
prepare  a  preliminary  list  of  imported  ar- 
ticles "which  In  its  judgment  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  President "  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  possible  modification  of  duties 
and  import  restrictions.  The  list  is  to 
include  articles  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion "considers  that  the  existing  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  appear  to  be 
inadequate  to  prevent  imports  from  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury  to  tlie 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles." 

The  Commission  is  to  publi.sh  the  pre- 
liminary list  and  make  an  investigation 
and  finding  on  each  article  on  it  as  to: 
<a)  the  limit  of  modifications,  and  so 
forth,  that  may  be  extended  without 
causing  or  threatening  such  injurj',  and 
(b)  if  duty  increases  or  additional  im- 
port restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
injury,  the  minimum  increases  or  re- 
strictions required. 

The  Commission  may  add  or  delete  ar- 
ticles, publisliing  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment, and  investigating  any  article 
added. 

During  any  Investigation  the  Com- 
mission must  hold  public  hearings  on 
60  days'  notice.  It  shall  request,  through 
appropriate  channels  from  the  principal 
supplying  country  of  any  article  investi- 
gated, such  data  as  the  estimated  or  ap- 
proximate cost  of  production  and  prices. 
If  the  foreign  country  refuses  to  fur- 
nish such  data — except  on  an  article  "in- 
cluded in  the  list  because  of  indequacy 
of  existing  import  restrictions" — the 
Commission  must  delete  the  article  from 
the  final  list. 

In  determining  peril  points  the  Com- 
mission must  consider  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Estimated  or  approximate  cost 
of  producing  an  article  in  the  principal 
supplying  country,  as  compared  with 
such  cost  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Estimated  or  average  whole- 
sale price,  in  dollars,  of  the  article  in  the 
foreign  country  as  commxed  with  such 
wholesale  price  of  the  American  article 


In  the  United  States — if  the  foreign 
price  cannot  he  aecertalned,  the  Com- 
mission may  consider  the  average  in- 
voice price. 

Third.  Other  data  relative  to  the  com- 
petitive status  of  the  f  oreis:n  and  Ameri- 
can competitive  articles  in  the  United 
States  market,  and  the  effect  of  such 
competitive  status  "on  the  likelihood  of 
serious  injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles." 

Within  a  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
preliminary  list  the  Commission  must 
publish  and  transmit  to  the  President  a 
final  list  for  negotiation. 

The  President,  in  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiations, is  permitted  to  exceed  or  ig- 
nore the  p>eril  points  fixed  t>y  the  Com- 
mission, but  no  resultant  agreement  can 
become  effective  as  to  any  concession 
which  fails  to  comply  with  a  peril  point, 
"until  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall  have 
approved  "  the  concessions. 

ESCAPE  CLAT75E 

Section  5:  The  Tariff  Commission's 
period  for  investigating  escape  clause  ap- 
plications would  be  reduced  from  9  to  6 
months.  The  Commission  would  make 
an  escape  clause  recommendation  report 
not  only  to  the  President,  as  at  present, 
but  to  the  Congress. 

injury;  quotas 

Section  6:  If  the  Tariff  Commission, 
In  an  escape  clause  Investigation,  finds 
that  the  maximum  permissible  duty  in- 
crease for  the  article  being  investigated 
"will  not  prevent  or  remedy  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry  concerned, 
the  Commission  shall  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  quotas — either  tariff 
quotas  or  al>solute  quotas,  including  sea- 
sonal quotas  of  either  kind,  such  quotas 
to  be  subject  to  such  allocation  among 
countries  of  origin  as  the  Commission 
may  diiect." 

ISC  ATE  CLAUSE  ACTICW 

Section  7;  The  President,  under  pres- 
ent law,  may  proclaim,  modify  or  ignore 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
Under  this  section  he  would  be  required 
to  proclaim  them  without  change  un- 
less, in  30  days,  he  rejxjrts  to  Congress 
recommending  "that  no  such — tariff — 
adjustments  or  modifications  be  made,  or 
no  Buch  quotas  be  imposed,  or  recom- 
mending a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternative 
to  that  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission or  recommending  a  quota  as  an 
alternative  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission."  Thereafter,  unless 
Congress,  in  60  days,  by  law  approves 
the  President's  recommendations,  he 
must  proclaim  those  of  the  Commission. 

If  Congress  were  not  in  session  at  all, 
or  for  60  days  following  the  President's 
repKjrt,  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions would  be  provisionally  proclaimed 
until  Congress  had  a  60 -day  opportunity 
to  legii>late  on  the  subject. 

NATIOHAL    SECUKIIT 

Section  8 :  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  at  present  may  ad- 
vise the  President  whether  imports  are 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. The  President  is  currently  au- 
thorized to  investigate  and  to  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
the  imports  so  as  to  remove  the  threat. 


No  requirements  or  procedures  are  spe- 
cifically provided  by  law.        ^ 

On  Presidential  request,  r^lution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  resolution 
of  the  Senate  Finance  or  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  application  of 
an  Interested  party,  or  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, the  Director  of  ODM  shall  investi- 
gate whether  an  article  is  being  im- 
ported in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  se-iurity.  ODM 
must  hold  public  hearings.  If  the  Direc- 
tor has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
threat  exists  he  must  so  advise  the  Presi- 
dent within  3  months  from  the  time  the 
action  was  initiated. 

The  Director  and  tlie  President  in 
administering  this  section  must,  with- 
out excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
consider  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  require- 
ments, the  capacity  of  domestic  indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  erf  the 
himian  resources,  products,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  other  supplies  and  services 
essential  to  the  national  defense,  the 
requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus- 
tries and  such  supplies  and  services,  and 
the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of 
their  quantities,  availabilities,  charac- 
ter, and  use  as  those  affect  such  indus- 
tries and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  security  require- 
ments. 

If  the  President  agrees  on  the  threat 
to  national  security,  he  must,  within  30 
days  after  the  ODM  report,  impose  on 
the  article  Involved,  an  increased  duty 
or  a  quota  or  both. 

If  a  duty,  it  must  be  50  percent  higher 
than  the  July  1,  1934,  rate,  or,  if  a  spe- 
cific or  mixed  duty,  50  percent  above 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  that  date. 
A  proviso  is  included  that  any  such  m- 
crease  may  be  reduced  for  particular 
countries  m  order  to  take  into  account 
the  availability  of  imports  of  the  arti- 
cle in  a  national  emergency  from  the 
country  or  countries  of  origin  from 
which  the  product  may  be  transported 
to  the  United  States  with  relative 
safety. 

If  a  quota  limitation  is  Imposed,  It 
must  reduce  imports  of  an  article  to  25 
percent  or  more  below  the  average  level 
of  imports  for  the  most  recent  3  years. 
Such  quota  may  'be  allocated  among 
countries  so  as  to  take  into  account  the 
availability,  and  so  forth,  as  in  the  pro- 
viso mentioned  just  above. 

The  President  may  proclaim  a  lesser 
increase  or  a  larger  quota  than  provided 
above  if  he  finds  and  so  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  duty  or  quota  pro- 
vided above  would  impair  the  avail- 
ability of  materials  determined  to  be 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Actions  or  determinations  taken  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  above  amend- 
ment of  procedures  are  not  affected 
thereby. 

ACRICX.TLTCrRAL    COMMODITIES 

Section  9:  Agricultural  items,  subject 
to  a  Government  program,  may  today 
receive  special  import  relief  through  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  The  action  presently  starts  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  notifying 
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the  President  that  imports  are  interfer- 
ing with  some  such  program.  There- 
after, the  President,  if  he  agrees,  directs 
the  Tariff  Comjnission  to  conduct  an 
investigation. 

Also,  under  the  present  law.  when  the 
Secretary  reports  to  the  Piesident  and 
the  Commission  that  due  to  the  perish- 
ability of  the  commodity  an  emergency 
exists,  the  Commission  must  make  an 
immediate  investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  President  may  take  immediate 
remedial  action  before  the  Commission 
makes  a  recommendation.  In  any  case, 
the  Commissions  report  and  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  must  be  made  within  25 
days  after  the  Commission  receives  the 
Secretary's  report. 

This  section  supplements  these  emer- 
gency procedures,  by  requiring  that 
when  an  interested  party  raises  the 
perishability  question,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  fails,  within  15  days, 
to  tell  the  Commission  that  the  com- 
modity is  not  perishable,  tlie  Commis- 
sion shall  immediately  investigate  and 
report  to  the  President.  This  report 
and  the  President's  action  thereon  must 
be  taken  "at  the  earliest  possible  date" 
but  no  later  than  60  days  after  the  i.ssue 
was  raised.  This  section  would  also 
permit  the  Secretary  of  A;4riculture.  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  any 
interested  party  to  petition  the  Tariff 
Commission  directly  for  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  imports  are  interfer- 
ing with  a  Government  program.  The 
Commission  must  report  in  6  months. 
If  the  Commission  finds  the  existence  of 
such  interference,  the  President  must 
impose  fees  up  to  50  percent  of  quotas. 

The  President  is  given  authority  to 
further  restrict  or  exclude  imports 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  special  circumstances  so  require. 

Present  law  permits  a  suspension  or 
termination  by  the  President  of  any 
proclamation  made  under  section  22,  if 
he  determines  the  need  for  it  no  longer 
exists.  This  section  changes  this  pro- 
cedure by  providing  that  the  President 
act  only  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  and  reports  the  advisability  of 
such  action. 

GATT    CAVEAT 

Section  10:  This  section  provides  that 
the  enactment  of  the  act  contemplated 
"shall  not  be  construed  to  determine  or 
indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Executive  agree- 
ment known  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  P.\TMAN,  on  Thursday  next  for  30 
minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi  in  two  Instances  and  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  Anfuso  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 

Ullman. 

Celler. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2119  An  act  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  facilities  In  our  pvibllc  schools 
and  colleges,  and  In  advilt  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  unUerUike 
continuing  studies  of  the  effects  of  ln.sectl- 
cldes.  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  peatl- 
cldes,  upon  flsh  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  losses  of  those  invaluable  nat- 
ural resources  following  application  of  these 
materials  and  to  provide  basic  data  on  the 
various  chemical  controls  so  that  forests, 
croplands,  wetlands,  rangelands,  and  other 
lands  can  be  sprayed  with  minimum  losses 
of  fish  and  wildlife:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  3295.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  In  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  fLsheries  loan  fund 
established  under  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Meichiint  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  Hou.sc  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COM^rUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  2.  1958,  submitting  a  rcixirt,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lIlU8tratlor:S. 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Turtle  Creek,  Pa  . 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 20.  1950,  and  December  14.  1950,  respec- 
tively (H.  Doc.  No.  390);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  three  illustrations. 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  setting  forth  the 


financial  condition  of  working  capltel  funds 
of  the  DejMirtment  of  Defense  as  of  June  30, 
1957.  and  the  results  of  their  operation  for 
the  year  then  ended,  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1975  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop<jsed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 564  (at  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  period  In  which  warrant  ofll- 
cers  who  have  twice  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  must  be  retired  or  separated";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1976  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  May  25,  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1977  A  letter  from  the  Man.iger.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed  $5  million 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the 
Government  of  Honduras  h.os  been  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19;4.  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  the  Fiireigra 
Agents  Registration  Act  covering  the  calen- 
dar year  1957.  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1979  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary, 
the  Military  Chaplains  A-ssoclatlon  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  tran.smlttlng  the 
annual  rej>ort  of  the  Military  Chaplalna 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America's 
proceedings  and  the  financial  statement  for 
the  years  1954.  1955.  1956.  and  1957,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  792.  81st  Congre«6.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE.'^OLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  28, 
1958.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  30.  1958: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  12695.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate  nor- 
mal-tax rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1839).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  7.  1958] 

Under  claiLse  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  COOLB"?:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  K.  11330.  Avblll  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Packers  tftjd  Stockyards  Act,  1921.  as 
amended  (7  U.  B.  ■^.  181  (.  relating  to  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  livestock:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  Wo  1840)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yo'Ht :  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ,H  R  12226  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion Act  (63  Stat.  350).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1041). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tJ^e  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.     ^ 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  12617.  A  blU  to 
amend  sections  2  and  3  of  the  act  of  May 
19.  1947  (ch.  80.  61  Stat.  102).  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  trust  funds  of  the  Shoehon*^ 
and    Arapahoe   Tribes,    and    for   other   pur- 
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po6«8:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1842). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  1832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State;  wltliout  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1843).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  nUnois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.R  11694.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
prop>erty  of  the  United  States  situated  In 
Clallam  County.  Wash.,  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  State  of  Washington;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1844).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.  R.  12632  A  bill  authorizing  Gus  A 
Guerra.  his  heirs,  legal  representatives  and 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near 
Rio  Grande  City.  Tex  ;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1845).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  11263  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  land  and  Improve- 
ments with  the  city  of  Redding.  Shasta 
County,  Calif  ,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  1846).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoixse  ou  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiLse  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    A  1. 1, EN   of   California    (by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R   12748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,    1916;    to   the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R   12749.   A  blU   to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equal- 
ize for  ilF' taxpayers  the  amount  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  re- 
tirement   Income  credit  thereunder,    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BERRY: 
H  R  12750    A    bill    to  amend   Public   Law 
959,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BONNER  (by  request)  : 
H  R   12751.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Shipping 
Act.    1916;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    RAINS: 
H  R  12752    A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the  amount 
available    thereunder    for    housing    loans    to 
educational   institutions   and   hospitals,   and 
to    authorize    loans    to    educational    institu- 
tions for  classroom  buildings  and  other  aca- 
demic    facilities;      to     the     Committee     on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.  R.  12753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the  amount 
available  thereunder  for  housing  loans  to 
educational  Institutions  and  hospitals,  and 
to  authorize  loans  to  educational  institutions 
for  classroom  buildings  and  other  academic 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R  12754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the  amount 
available  thereunder  for  housing  loans  to 
educational  Institutions  and  hospitals,  and 
to  authorize  loans  to  educational  Institu- 
tions for  classroom  buildings  and  other  aca- 
demic facilities;  to  the  CoounltLee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.  R  12755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the 
amount  available  thereunder  for  housing 
loans  to  educational  institutions  and  hospi- 
tals, and  to  authorize  loans  to  educational 
Institutions  for  classroom  buildings  and 
other  academic  facilities;  to  the  Coixunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  R  12756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the 
amount  available  thereunder  for  housing 
loans  to  educational  Institutions  and  hospi- 
tals, and  to  authorize  loans  to  educational 
Institutions  for  classroom  buildings  and  oth- 
er academic  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   ROOSE\'ELT: 

H  R.  12757.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  55 
the  age  at  which  widows'  benefits  become 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   TOLI  EPSON  (by  request)  : 

H.  R.  12758.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.   1916;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  submission  of  a  peace  formula 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  dtirlng 
the  next  summit  conference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  587.  Resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxil,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ALGErR: 
H.   R     12759.     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Dr. 

George  Bsrberlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  of   California    (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  12760.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Curt  A. 
Krummenacher;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.  R.  12761.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cyrla 
Laslca:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  12762.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilene 
Clbulskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.  R.  12763.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  K.  C. 
Ertzberger;    to   the   Committee   on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.  R.  12764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Langlands  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  12765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Cecile  Charley  Smith;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.  R.  12766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Inter-County  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  , 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  12767.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Ursula  Gerda  Oppel   (Richardson)    Scott;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SADLAK: 

H.  R.  12768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan 
Welfare  Society;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.  R.  12769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyung 
II  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

658.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  sec- 
retary. Christian  Social  Action,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
relative  to  strongly  supporting  an  expanded 
nonmllitary  program  of  mutual  aid  and  pro- 
grams for  reciprocal  foreign  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

659.  Also,  petition  of  John  E.  Cady  and 
others.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  requesting  passage  of  House  bills 
1008,  3974,  4523,  and  4677,  pertaining 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

660.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  clerk,  Reno, 
Nev.,  strongly  urging  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  a 
decision  relative  to  the  beneficial  placement 
of  an  Interstate  freeway  routing  through  the 
city  limits  of  Reno,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

661.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Guam 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  transmitting  84  additional  signa- 
tures to  petition  No.  656,  dated  May  28,  1958, 
relating  to  the  local  Imposition  of  Income 
taxes  In  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Atomic  "White  Elephant" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WE.ST    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.    BAILEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 


gressional Record,  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagxies  to  the 
Nation's  latest  "white  elephant."  the 
new  atomic  reactor  just  dedicated  at 
Sliippingport,  Pa. 

President  Eisenhower  participated 
May  26  in  the  dedication  of  what  may 
eventually  prove — according  to  some  ob- 
servers— to  be  the  most  expensive 
"white  elephant"  in  American  history 
This  is  the  much  publicized  atomic- 
power-producing  reactor  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa. 


Although  the  project,  set  up  to  pro- 
duce p>ower  for  civilian  needs,  is  sup- 
PKJsed  to  be  nonsecret,  it  is  diflScult  to 
obtain  all  the  relevant  facts  concerning 
it.  From  those  statistics  which  are 
available,  however,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  bill  for  the  taxpayers  is  for- 
midable. It  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  cost  exceeds  $121  mil- 
lion. This  figure  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  or  of  the  insurance 
which  the  Government  furnishes.  Since 
the  plant  has  a  rated  capacity  of  C0.OG3 
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kilowatts  It  Is  obvious  that  the  cost  per     banning   the   distribution   through    the     ited  by  tens  of  thousands  from  all  parts 


installed  kilowatt  runs  to  over   $2,000 
as   contrasted   with   $145   per   installed 
kilowatt    of    a    modern    coal- burning 

plant. 

Even  the  designers  and  operators  ad- 
mit that  the  cost  of  operation  per  kilo- 
watt-hour will  be  over  70  mills— in  an 
area  where  electricity  can  be  purchased 
for  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Other 
technicians  claim  that  the  actual  cost 
for  this  plajit  will  probably  come  to 
more  than  100  mills. 

In  short,  Shippingport  will  lose  over 
$20  million  annually — assuming  that  it 
operates  for  a  full  year.  There  may  be 
some  question  about  such  full-scale 
operation.  For  the  reactor,  which  com- 
menced running  in  December  1957,  has 
so  far — according  to  AEC  figures — per- 
formed for  a  cumulative  total  of  only 
17  days. 

Business  circles  in  Washington  point 
out:  First,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  an  atomic  plant  placed  squarely  on 
top  of  a  coalfield  in  one  of  the  cheapest 
electric  power-producing  areas  of  the 
world;  and  second,  that  the  plant  is 
producing  electricity  for  20  times  the 
price  in  the  open  market. 


Ban    the    Obscene    but    Not    the    Word 
"Bingo"  From  the  United  States  Mails 


nxails  of  obscene  and  indecent  literature. 

Right  now,  wouldbe  panderers  of  lit- 
erary filth  say  interference  in  transport- 
ing their  material  is  reading  censorship. 
In  this  instance,  however,  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. Freedom  of  the  press  should  not 
be  completely  unlimited.  The  public 
and  parents  are  entitled  to  legislative 
protection.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  types  of  freedoms. 
Certainly  the  legitimate  and  respectable 
press  would  accept  and  support  restric- 
tions to  dissemination  of  indecent  mat- 
ter as  a.o:ainst  a  law  disallowing  mention 
of  the  word  "binf,'o." 

Right  now.  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  to  outlaw  transportation  of 
obscene  literature.  It  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

By  the  same  token,  the  bill  to  revoke 
the  postal  regulation  which  prevents 
publication  of  information  which  is  con- 
strued to  include  bingo  as  a  lottery 
should  be  promptly  considered  and 
passed.  Let  us  ban  the  ob.scene  but  not 
the  word  "bingo"  from  the  United  States 
mails. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  the  Post  OfiQce  Department,  in  com- 
pliance with  postal  retiulations  censored 
the  North  Central  Outlook,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  Congressional  District. 
The  offensive  matter  was  a  news  article 
in  which  the  paper  had  mentioned  that 
a  bingo  game  was  to  be  played  at  a  local 
boys  club.  The  postal  authorities  re- 
fused to  allow  delivery  of  the  paper 
throuKh  the  mails  until  the  word  "bingo" 
was  stricken. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  episode  the 
Washington  Slate  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  passed  a  resolution  last  week 
pointing  out  the  inconsistancy  of  ban- 
ning the  mention  of  bingo  yet  allowing 
the  reporting  cf  horseracing  and  in  in- 
cluding betting  odds;  also  of  bingo  beincr 
played  on  television  with  thousands  of 
dollars  piven  in  prizes. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  morals  or 
lotteries,  as  I  see  it.  Rather  it  seems 
only  reasonable?  that  a  game  played  in 
thousands  of  homes,  schools,  churches, 
and  nonprofit  clubs  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations should  not  come  under  the 
restriction  covering  the  publication  of 
information  on  a  lottei-y. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  application  of  censorship  of  the 
press  is  silly  and  that  instead  of  enforc- 
ing this  Interpretation  of  the  law  it 
would  be  more  in  the  public  Interest  to 
e.\pend  the  same  energy  and  effort  into 


The  Government  Makes  Money  by  Spend- 
ing Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF    WASmr.'CTON 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REFRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Federal  Government 
sf>ends  money  to  develop  a  seaport,  the 
money  so  spent  is  not  always  just  an 
exijenditure.    Often,  it  is  an  investment. 

The  money  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  exi>ended  at  Westport.  on 
Grays  Harbor,  in  Washington  Stale  il- 
lustrates this  point. 

Peterson's  Point,  just  off  the  town  of 
Westport,  10  years  ago  was  being  eroded 
away  by  the  surf.  It  appeared  likely 
that  many  docks  and  a  Coast  Guard 
station  might  be  swept  into  the  sea. 

I  persuaded  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  to  authorize  protective 
works,  estimated  to  cost  about  $2  mil- 
lion, to  protect  Peterson's  Point  from 
further  erosion  by  the  erection  of  a  sea- 
wall along  Its  ocean  front  shoreline. 
Later,  over  several  years,  I  persuaded 
Congress  to  provide  the  money  to  do  this 
job.  The  United  States  Army  Engineers 
did  the  breakwater  job. 

Today,  largely  as  the  result  of  this 
protective  work.  Westport  has  become 
one  of  the  great  fishing  ports,  both  com- 
mercial and  sports,  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Nation. 

Every  spring,  summer,  and  fall  day 
thousands  of  cars  of  tourists  and  sports- 
men are  parked  along  the  seafront  at 
Westport.  Numerous  motels  have  been 
developed  to  house  visitors  and  the  wa- 
terfront is  lined  with  delightful  and  un- 
usual eating  places.  Westport.  because 
of  the  port  improvements  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  grown  into  a 
hustling  and  bustling  summer  city,  vis- 


of  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  even  far 
more  distant  points. 

Many  new  businesses  have  sprung  into 
existence,  are  doing  well  and  paying 
Uncle  Sam  Increased  income  taxes.  Fish 
catches  are  bigKcr  than  ever  and  the 
United  Slates  Treasury  gets  a  cut  out 
of  these  incomes  too.  In  the  long  run 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  returned 
many  dollars  for  each  one  it  has  in- 
vested in  this  We.stport  project  that  has 
made  this  great  development  possible. 

The  little  village  of  Westport.  which 
prior  to  the  Federal  bulkhead  improve- 
ment, probably  never  had  done  more 
than  $1  million  of  business  in  any  year 
now  does  an  annual  business,  mostly 
from  Its  fishing  activities,  of  almost  $6 
million  a  year,  and  its  volume  of  trade 
still  continues  to  expand  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

The  State  fisheries  department  re- 
ports that  111.552  sports  fishermen 
trolled  for  salmon  oil  Westport  last  year, 
that  these  sports  fishermen  landed  157,- 
000  salmon  weighing  2.335.000  pounds 
and  valued  as  food  at  $942,000. 

While  the  sports  fishermen  were  doing 
this,  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
town  caught  2.242.415  pounds  of  salmon 
valued  at  $896,966,  say  State  fisheries 
department  ofllcials. 

Salmon  are  not  the  only  fish  taken  at 
Westport  by  both  commercial  and  sports 
fishermen.  Other  species  include  tuna, 
cod.  and  red  snapper. 

Prior  to  the  improvement  of  the  West- 
port  fishing  harbor,  the  annual  take  of 
large  Dunganess  crab  by  Westport  fish- 
ing boats  usually  was  less  than  30,000 
dozen  a  year  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Westport  annual  crab  take  has  been 
250  000  to  300.000  dozen — more  than 
3  million — crabs  a  year.  Westport  fish- 
ermen are  paid  about  $1  million  a  year 
at  dockside  for  their  crab  catches. 

Better  port  facilities  have  resulted  In 
more  fishing  of  all  kinds,  and  the  in- 
creased fishing  has  resulted  In  the  dis- 
covery that  shrimp  are  in  the  area  wa- 
ters off  Westport.  Last  year,  the  first 
year  of  shrimp  taking,  the  shrimp  catch 
was  2.225.023  pounds.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  this  year's  shrimp  take 
will  be  much  larger.  A  new  shrimping 
indu.stry  has  developed. 

This  year  200  good-sized  charter  boats 
are  operatinc  out  of  Westport.  carr>ing 
sports  fishermen  to  the  siilmon  fishing 
grounds  where  there  were  less  than  half 
a  dozen  of  these  charter  boats  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  Government  break- 
water. These  charter  boats  do  a  grots 
business  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
now. 

Scores  of  good,  clean,  and  modern 
motels  have  been  built  in  the  area. 
Streets  are  being  paved.  Telephone 
lines  have  been  installed.  Westport  has 
become  a  modern,  growing  city  of  tax- 
paying  Americans  all  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wisely  invested  about 
$2  million  in  building  seawalls  at  West- 
port to  protect  its  harbor  and  make  pos- 
sible its  further  development  by  local 
interests. 

The  Federal  Government  will  get  back 
manyfold  the  money  it  has  invested  in 
this    harbor    development.     The    same 
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story  could,  I  am  sure  be  told,  of  many 
other  river  and  harl)or  developments. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  I  am 
grateful  is  that  I  was  in  a  position  as 
Congressman  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  Westport  breakwater  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Congress. 


WatklngioB  Report     *^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  May  31.  1958: 

WashinotC'N   Report 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Algeb) 

The  Alaskan  statehoxl  bill  came  to  a  sur- 
prising conclusion  when  the  House  Mem- 
bers reversed  a  prevlovis  vote  to  pass  It  208 
to  166  (only  2  Texaiis  voted  In  favor — 
WtiCHT  and  Beckwoith).  Several  limit- 
ing amendments  previously  had  been  ac- 
cepted. Long  debate,  rollcalls.  and  votes 
lasted  through  Wednffday.  The  expecta- 
tion now  Is  that  the  .'-ienate  will  kill  It  as 
before.  I  opposed  the  bill  In  view  of  the 
arguments  against  admission  (see  last 
weeks  newsletter). 

The  reciprocal  trade  bill  rule  (specified 
by  Rules  Committee  to  coutrol  considera- 
tion of  the  trade  bill)  passed  decisively. 
The  rule  permits  8  hours  debate,  and  Is 
closed,  that  Is,  the  only  changes  to  be  per- 
mitted will  be:  1  Amei.dments  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  (not  all  Members); 
a.  A  substitute  bill  specifying  tighter  control 
of  trade  by  Congress;  cr  3.  A  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  wlihoMt  instruction  (send 
the  bill  back  to  con.mlttee).  Thus  the 
scene  Is  set  for  one  of  the  year's  big  de- 
bates. Foreign  trade,  like  foreign  aid.  Ls  all 
encompassing  to  Americans  geographically 
and  financially.  Dalla.'i,  like  other  cities, 
participates  greatly  In  foreign  trade.  The 
question  now  Is  what  kind  of  trade  bill? 
Everyone  recognizes  the  need  for  trade. 

Current  events  and  legislation  suggest 
realistically  that  Unlte<l  States  self-interest 
should  be  the  underlying  motivating  factor 
In  our  participation  In  world  affairs.  It  seems 
to  me.  Yet  in  foreign  aid.  trade,  military 
alliances,  and  Internal .onal  discords  (cur- 
rently Algeria  and  Lebanon)  the  United 
States  position  is  not  clearly  stated  and 
often  Is  mistaken  by  friend  and  foe.  The 
Middle  East  resolution  Is  coming  back  to 
haunt  us,  since  through  It  the  United  States 
can  be  drawn  Into  trouble  between  nations 
In  the  Middle  East.  Our  policy  toward 
South  American  countries  also  should  be  re- 
viewed and  our  self-lni  erest  clearly  stated. 
The  United  States  can  he  coldly  calculating 
In  looking  after  our  Nation's  interest  with- 
out being  selfish  toward  others.  Firm  policy 
based  on  national  sovereignty  is  one  baslE 
which  the  people  of  oUier  nations  can  un- 
derstand. We  cannot  afford  missteps  or 
miscalculations  because  others  misinterpret 
our  Intentions. 

The  national  debt,  the  Impending  deficits, 
and  Federal  spending  comprise  another 
perilous  problem  that  won't  go  away,  but 
must  be  solved.  For  example,  citizens 
should    know:    1.  FIX  teen    House    Democrats 


have  totally  different  bills  in  the  hopper 
that  would  cost  this  Nation's  taxpayers  an 
additional  $158  billion  over  5  years;  2.  17 
different  Democrat  bills  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  April  totaled  an  additional  $48 
billion  over  5  years;  3.  one  Democrat  Sena- 
tor alone  has  Introduced  bills  costing  an 
additional  $23  billion  annually.  It's  no 
wonder  the  deficit  will  grow  with  Buch 
spending  proposals  getting  consideration. 
The  anticipated  deficit  this  year  is  $3  billion 
and  next  year  $10  billion  or  more.  Of  course, 
those  doing  the  spending  later  will  criticize 
the  deficit. 

The  wage-price  spiral  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, a  fact  noted  In  the  Conghessional 
Rkcord  this  week  by  CongreBsman  Vuhsell, 
Of  Illinois.  Here's  the  pattern:  high  prices 
cause  buyer  resistance  In  new  cars.  Stocks 
of  new  cars  accumulate;  production  goes 
down;  workers  are  laid  off.  Meanwhile,  wage 
contract  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses  keep 
wages  going  up  In  the  car  and  steel  Indus- 
tries (20  cents  per  hour  steel  worker  wage- 
Increase  imminent — but  no  downward  esca- 
lation). Higher  wages  mean  higher  prices 
in  cars  (and  cost  of  living)  which  means 
further  new  car-buyer  resistance,  which 
means  fewer  purchases,  less  production,  and 
more  workers  laid  off.  The  cure  as  proposed 
by  Reuther.  the  labor  boss?  Demands  for 
higher  wages.  So  labor  monopoly  control  of 
Industry  feeds  the  sickness  Instead  of  ad- 
ministering corrective  medicine.  Then  Gov- 
ernment Is  called  In  with  Federal  aid  as  anti- 
recession measures.  The  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  shoulder  the  load.  So  the  inflationary 
recession  Is  coddled  and  nourished  by  hard- 
working taxpayers  who  are  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing their  currency  and  savings  devaluated 
through  Inflation.  Then  Congressmen  fan 
the  flame  by  antirecession  speeches  (see  list 
of  Memtvers  and  speeches.  Congressional 
Rtcord.  May  27.  1958.  pp.  9623-9625).  If  :  ( 1 ) 
Congress  were  forced  to  balance  the  budget; 
and  (2)  citizens  were  required  to  pay  their 
own  withholding  taxes,  sounder  Government 
would  result.  Anyway,  the  wage-price  spiral 
must  stop. 

Those  who  have  left  ua  caught  Washing- 
ton's attention  this  week.  First,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Supreme  Court,  the  military 
leaders,  all  congregated  In  the  Capitol 
rotunda  to  honor  and  pay  homage  to  the  two 
Unknown  Soldiers  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  Vivid  to  each  of  us  were  those 
we  knew  who  didn't  return  home.  Also, 
many  Washington  ofllcials  Joined  In  the  mlll- 
tiiry  honors  for  a  fellow  Texan,  43 -year-old 
Bill  Francis,  whose  untimely  death  shocked 
us  all.  To  his  widow,  Caroline,  goes  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  Bill's  many  friends. 


Florida  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
Between  1822  and  1845 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  H.  R.  7999.  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill,  on  May  26,  1958,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Florida,  Rep- 
resentative Halky.  called  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  an  error  found  on 
page  4  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee report  listed  24  States  outside  the 


area  of  the  13  Original  States  accord- 
ing to  years  which  elapsed  between  or- 
ganization as  Territories  and  admittance 
to  statehood.  The  committee  listing  in- 
dicated that  the  State  of  Florida,  like 
California  and  Texas,  had  no  period  of 
territoryhood  but  came  directly  into  the 
Union  without  undergoing  the  tutelage 
that  all  other  States  had. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
I  regret  this  error  and  want  to  assure 
all  Members  that  Florida  went  through 
the  same  procedure  in  being  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  did  33  other  States. 
Florida  was  organized  as  a  Territorv  on 
March  30,  1822,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  March  3,  1845.  During 
that  23-year  period  C  great  Americans 
represented  the  Territory  of  Florida  as 
Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph M.  Hemadz,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Con- 
way. Hon.  Joseph  M.  White.  Hon. 
Charles  Downing,  and  Hon.  David  Levy. 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
say  life  is  but  a  mad  journey  over  a  rocky 
road  with  pitfalls  along  the  way.  For 
most  kids  where  Jimmie  came  from  it 
was  worse  than  that — he.  too,  was  a  kid 
with  a  rather  dismal  future  as  he  now 
looks  back  over  the  years, 

Taylor  and  Halsted  on  Chicago's  West 
Side  was  teeming  with  immigrant  popu- 
lations— thousands  of  them,  of  all  na- 
tionalities, a  regular  polyglot  of  hu- 
mans— each  group  with  its  Old  World 
customs  trudging  along  the  path  of  pov- 
erty. The  sarae  old  prejudices,  prac- 
ticed against  the  new  citizens.  It  was  a 
tough  and  rough  go.  And  Jimmie  and 
his  family  were  no  exception.  Yet  there 
was  an  ambitious  gleam  for  accomplish- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  immigrants  and 
the  fire  in  their  souls  told  them  that  des- 
tiny owed  each  one  of  them  a  better  fu- 
ture. It  only  meant  hard  work  and  more 
work.  It  was  a  battle  from  the  very 
start — those  who  survived  would  come 
through. 

The  teachers  at  the  Dante  School  were 
of  a  fine  breed — the  future  of  each  kid 
meant  something  to  them — one  could  say 
honestly  that  a  strong  maternal  interest 
was  always  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
handling  of  these  yotmgsters.  The 
teachers  molded  the  lives  of  these  boys 
to  prepare  them  for  the  problems  of 
manhood.  With  large  families,  the 
mothers  were  unable  to  guard  with 
watchful  eyes  the  antics  of  the  male  of 
the  species,  but  the  teachers  moved  in 
with  hawklike  celerity.  As  a  lad  Jimmie 
went  through  this  metamorphosis  un- 
scathed completing  fourth  grade.  He 
had  to  go  to  work  to  help  the  other  eight. 
Having  started  flipping  cars  at  an  early 
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kilowatts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  per 
installed  kilowatt  runs  to  over  $2,000, 
as  contrasted  with  $145  per  InstaUed 
kilowatt  of  a  modern  coal-burning 
plant. 

Even  the  designers  and  operators  ad- 
mit that  the  cost  of  operation  per  kilo- 
watt-hour will  be  over  70  mills— in  an 
area  where  electricity  can  be  purchased 
for  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Other 
technicians  claim  that  the  actual  cost 
for  this  plant  will  probably  come  to 
more  than  100  mills. 

In  short.  Shippingport  will  lose  over 
$20  million  annually — assuming  that  it 
operates  for  a  full  year.  There  may  be 
some  question  about  such  full-scale 
operation.  For  the  reactor,  which  com- 
menced running  in  December  1957.  has 
so  far— according  to  AEC  figures— per- 
formed for  a  cumulative  total  of  only 
17  days. 

Business  circles  In  Washington  point 
out:  First,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  an  atomic  plant  placed  squarely  on 
top  of  a  coalfield  in  one  of  the  cheapest 
electric  power-producing  areas  of  the 
world;  and  second,  that  the  plant  is 
producing  electricity  for  20  times  the 
price  in  the  open  market. 


Ban    the 
*'Bingo" 


Obscene    but    Not    tlie    Word 
From  t>.e  Uirited  States  Mails 


banning  the  distribution  through  the 
mails  of  obscene  and  indecent  literature. 

Right  now,  wouldbe  panderers  of  lit- 
erary filth  say  interference  in  transport- 
ing their  material  is  reading  censorship. 
In  this  instance,  however,  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. Freedom  of  the  press  should  not 
be  completely  unlimited.  The  public 
and  parents  are  entitled  to  legislative 
protection.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  types  of  freedoms. 
Certainly  the  le^ntimate  and  respectable 
press  would  accept  and  support  restric- 
tions to  dissemination  of  indecent  mat- 
ter as  against  a  law  disallowing  mention 
of  the  word  "binuo." 

Right  now.  Congress  is  considcrin.cr 
legislation  to  outlaw  transportation  of 
obscene  literatm-e.    It  should  be  enacted 

into  law. 

By  the  same  token,  the  bill  to  revoke 
the  postal  regulation  which  prevents 
publication  of  information  which  is  con- 
strued to  include  bingo  as  a  lottery 
should  be  promptly  considered  and 
pas."5ed.  Let  us  ban  the  obscene  but  not 
the  word  "bingo"  from  the  United  States 
mails. 

The  Government  Makes  Money  by  Spend- 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  com- 
pliance with  postal  regulations  censored 
the  North  Central  Outlook,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  Congressional  District. 
The  offensive  matter  was  a  news  article 
in  which  the  paper  had  mentioned  that 
a  bingo  game  was  to  be  played  at  a  local 
boys  club.  The  postal  authorities  re- 
fused to  allow  delivery  of  the  paper 
through  the  mails  until  the  word  "bingo" 
was  stricken. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  episode  the 
Washington  State  Newspaper  Publi-shers 
Association  passed  a  resolution  last  week 
pointing  out  the  inconsistancy  of  ban- 
ning the  mention  of  bingo  yet  allowing 
the  reporting  of  horseracing  and  in  in- 
cluding betting  odds;  also  of  bingo  being 
played  on  television  with  thousands  of 
dollars  given  in  prizes. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  morals  or 
lotteries,  as  I  see  it.  Rather  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  a  game  played  in 
thousands  of  homes,  schools,  churches, 
and  nonprofit  clubs  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations should  not  come  under  the 
restriction  covering  the  publication  of 
Information  on  a  lotteiT. 

It  has  seemed  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  application  of  censorship  of  the 
press  is  silly  and  that  instead  of  enforc- 
ing this  interpretation  of  the  law  it 
would  be  more  In  the  public  interest  to 
expend  the  same  energy  and  effort  into 


ing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2.  1958 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Federal  Government 
spends  money  to  develop  a  seaport,  the 
money  so  spent  is  not  always  just  an 
expenditure.    Often,  it  is  an  investment. 

The  money  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  at  Westport,  on 
Grays  Harbor,  in  Washington  State  il- 
lustrates this  point. 

Peterson's  Point,  just  off  the  town  of 
Westport.  10  years  ago  was  being  eroded 
away  by  the  suif.  It  appeared  likely 
that  many  docks  and  a  Coast  Guard 
station  miglit  be  swept  into  the  sea. 

I  persuaded  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  to  authorize  protective 
works,  estimated  to  cost  about  $2  mil- 
hon.  to  protect  Peterson's  Point  from 
further  erosion  by  the  erection  of  a  sea- 
wall along  its  ocean  front  shoreline. 
Later,  over  several  years.  I  persuaded 
Congress  to  provide  the  money  to  do  this 
job.  The  United  States  Army  Engineers 
did  the  breakwater  job. 

Today,  largely  as  the  result  of  this 
protective  work.  Westport  has  become 
one  of  the  great  Ashing  ports,  both  com- 
mercial and  sports,  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Nation. 

Every  spring,  summer,  and  fall  day 
thousands  of  cars  of  tourists  and  sports- 
men are  parked  along  the  seafront  at 
Westport.  Numerous  motels  have  been 
developed  to  house  visitors  and  the  wa- 
terfront is  lined  with  delightful  and  un- 
usual eating  places.  Westport,  because 
of  tiie  port  Improvements  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  has  grown  into  a 
hustling  and  bustling  summer  city,  vis- 


ited by  tens  of  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  even  far 
more  distant  points. 

Many  new  busine.s.ses  have  sprung  Into 
existence,  are  doing  well  and  paying 
Uncle  Sam  increased  income  taxes.  Fish 
catches  are  bigger  than  ever  and  the 
United  States  Treasmy  gets  a  cut  out 
of  these  incomes  too.  In  the  long  run 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  returned 
many  dollars  for  each  one  it  has  in- 
vested in  this  Westport  project  that  has 
made  this  great  development  possible. 

The  little  village  of  Westport,  which 
prior  to  the  Federal  bulkhead  improve- 
ment, probably  never  had  done  more 
than  $1  million  of  business  m  any  year 
now  does  an  annual  business,  mostly 
from  its  fishing  activities,  of  almost  $5 
million  a  year,  and  its  volume  of  trade 
still  continues  to  expand  by  leaps  and 
boimds. 

The  State  fisheries  department  re- 
ports that  111.552  sports  fishermen 
trolled  for  salmon  off  Westport  last  year, 
that  these  sports  fishermen  landed  157,- 
000  sidmon  wcigiiing  2.335.000  pounds 
and  valued  as  food  at  $942,000. 

While  the  sports  fishermen  were  doing 
this,  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
town  caught  2.242.415  pounds  of  .'^almon 
valued  at  $896,966,  say  State  fisheries 
department  officials. 

Salmon  arc  not  the  only  fish  taken  at 
Westport  by  both  commercial  and  sports 
fishermen.  Other  species  include  tuna, 
cod.  and  red  snapper. 

Prior  to  the  improvement  of  the  West- 
port  flbhing  harbor,  the  annual  take  of 
large  Dunganess  crab  by  Westport  fish- 
ing boats  usually  was  less  than  30,000 
dozen  a  year.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Westport  annual  crab  take  has  been 
250  000  to  300.000  dozen— more  than 
3  million— crabs  a  year.  Westport  fish- 
ermen are  paid  about  SI  million  a  year 
at  dockside  for  their  crab  catches. 

Better  port  facilities  have  resulted  in 
more  fishing  of  all  kinds,  and  the  in- 
creased fishing  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  shrimp  are  in  the  area  wa- 
ters off  Westport.  I>ast  year,  the  first 
year  of  shrimp  taking,  the  shrimp  catch 
was  2.225.023  pounds.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  this  year's  shrimp  take 
will  be  much  larger.  A  new  shrimping 
industry  has  developed. 

This  year  200  good-sized  charter  boats 
are  operating  out  of  Westport.  carrying 
sports  fishermen  to  the  s;ilmon  fishing 
grounds  where  there  were  less  than  half 
a  dozen  of  these  charter  boats  prior  to 
the  buildmg  of  the  Government  break- 
water. These  charter  boats  do  a  grois 
business  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
now. 

Scores  of  good,  clean,  and  modern 
motels  have  been  built  in  the  area. 
Streets  are  being  paved.  Telephone 
lines  have  been  Installed.  Westport  has 
become  a  modern,  growing  city  of  tax- 
paying  Americans  all  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wisely  invested  about 
$2  million  in  building  seawalls  at  West- 
port  to  protect  its  harbor  and  make  pos- 
sible its  further  development  by  local 
interests. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  will  get  back 
manyfold  the  money  it  has  Invested  In 
this    harbor    development.     The    same 
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WashiBftoB  Report 

EIX'l'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o:» 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TIIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvne   2,    1958 
Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  May  31.  1958: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Bruck  Alckx) 
TTie  Alaskan  statehrod  bill  came  to  a  sur- 
prising conclusion  w)ien  the  House  Mem- 
bers reversed  a  previous  vote  to  pass  It  208 
to  166  (only  2  Tex. ma  voted  In  favor — 
Wkight  and  Beckwcrth).  Several  limit- 
ing amendments  pre  /lously  liad  been  ac- 
cepted. Long  debate,  rollcalls.  and  votes 
last«d  throucjh  Wed.iepday.  The  expecta- 
tion now  Is  that  the  Senate  will  kUl  It  as 
before.  I  opposed  tie  bill  In  view  of  the 
arguments  against  admission  (see  last 
week's  newsletter). 

The  reciprocal  trade  bill  rule  (specified 
by  Rules  Committee  to  control  considera- 
tion of  the  trade  Mil)  passed  decisively. 
The  rule  permits  8  hours  debate,  and  is 
closed,  that  is.  the  only  changes  to  be  per- 
mitted will  be:  1.  Amendments  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Commltti  e  (not  all  Members); 
a  A  substitute  bill  sp.clf ylng  tighter  control 
of  trade  by  Congress;  or  3.  A  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  wltl  out  Instruction  (send 
the  bUl  back  to  committee).  Tlius  the 
scene  Is  set  for  one  of  the  year's  big  de- 
bates. Foreign  Uade,  like  foreign  aid,  is  all 
encompassing  to  Americans  geographically 
and  financially.  Dallas,  like  other  cities, 
participates  greatly  ;n  foreign  trade.  The 
question  now  Is  wh:»t  kind  of  trnde  bill? 
Everyone  recognizes  ihe  need  for  trade. 

Current  events  and  legislation  suggest 
realistically  that  United  States  self-interest 
should  be  the  underlying  motivating  factor 
in  our  participation  lii  world  affairs.  It  seems 
to  me.  Yet  In  foreign  aid.  trade,  military 
alliances,  and  Interr.atlonal  discords  (cur- 
rently Algeria  and  Lebanon)  the  United 
States  position  Is  r.ot  clearly  stated  and 
often  Is  mlsUken  by  friend  and  foe.  The 
Middle  East  resolution  Is  coming  back  to 
haunt  us.  since  thro\!gh  It  the  United  States 
can  be  drawn  Into  trouble  between  nation* 
In  the  Middle  East.  Our  policy  toward 
South  American  couiitrles  also  should  be  re- 
viewed and  our  self-interest  clearly  stated. 
The  United  States  ci.n  be  coldly  calculating 
In  looking  after  our  Nation's  Interest  with- 
out being  selfish  towurd  others.  Firm  policy 
based  on  national  sovereignty  Is  one  basic 
which  the  people  of  other  nations  can  un- 
derstand. We  cannot  afford  missteps  or 
miscalculations  because  others  misinterpret 
our  Intentions. 

The  national  debt  the  Impending  deflclte. 
and  Federal  spending  comprise  another 
perilous  problem  that  won't  go  sway,  but 
must  be  solved.  For  example,  citizens 
should   know:    1.  Fifteen   House   Democrste 


have  totally  different  bills  In  the  hopper 
that  would  cost  this  Nation's  taxpayers  an 
additional  »158  billion  over  5  years;  2.  17 
different  Democrat  bills  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  April  totaled  an  additional  (48 
billion  over  5  years;  3.  one  Democrat  Sena- 
tor alone  has  introduced  bills  costing  an 
additional  |23  billion  annually.  It's  no 
wonder  the  deficit  will  grow  with  such 
spending  proposals  getting  consideration. 
The  anticipated  deficit  this  year  Is  $3  billion 
and  next  year  SIC  billion  or  more.  Of  course, 
those  doing  the  spending  later  will  criticize 
the  deficit. 

The  wage-price  spiral  Is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, a  fact  noted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  this  week  by  Congressman  Vursell. 
of  Illinois.  Here's  the  pattern:  high  prices 
cause  liuyer  resistance  In  new  cars.  Stocks 
of  new  cars  accumulate;  production  goes 
down;  workers  are  laid  off.  Meanwhile,  wage 
contract  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses  keep 
wages  going  up  in  the  car  and  steel  indus- 
tries (20  cents  per  hour  steel  worker  wage- 
Increase  Imminent — but  no  downward  esca- 
lation). Higher  wages  mean  higher  prices 
In  cars  (and  cost  of  living)  which  means 
further  new  car-buyer  resistance,  which 
means  fewer  purchases,  less  production,  and 
more  workers  laid  off.  The  cure  as  proposed 
by  Reuther,  the  labor  boss?  Demands  for 
higher  wages.  So  labor  monopoly  control  of 
industry  feeds  the  sickness  Instead  of  ad- 
ministering corrective  medicine.  Then  Gov- 
ernment Is  called  in  with  Federal  aid  as  anti- 
recession measures.  The  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  shoulder  the  load.  So  the  inflationary 
recession  Is  coddled  and  nourished  by  hard- 
working taxpayers  who  are  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing their  currency  and  savings  devaluated 
through  Inflation.  Then  Congressmen  fan 
the  fiame  by  antirecession  speeches  (see  list 
of  Members  and  speeches.  Congrkssional 
Rtcord.  May  27.  1958,  pp.  9623  9625).  If  :  ( 1 ) 
Congress  were  forced  to  balance  the  budget; 
and  (2)  citizens  were  required  to  pay  their 
own  withholding  taxes,  sounder  Government 
would  result.  Anyway,  the  wage-price  spiral 
must  stop. 

Those  who  have  left  us  caught  Washing- 
ton's attention  this  week.  First,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Supreme  Court,  the  military 
leaders,  all  congregated  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda  to  honor  and  pay  homage  to  the  two 
Unknown  Soldiers  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  Vivid  to  each  of  us  were  those 
we  knew  who  didn't  return  home.  Also, 
many  Washington  oflBclals  Joined  in  the  mili- 
tary honors  for  a  fellow  Texan,  43-year-old 
Bill  Francis,  whose  untimely  death  shocked 
us  all.  To  his  widow.  Caroline,  goes  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  Bill's  many  friends. 


Florida  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
Between  1822  and  1845 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1958 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  H.  R.  7999,  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill,  on  May  26.  1958.  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Florida.  Rep- 
resentative Haliy,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  an  error  foimd  on 
page  4  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee report  listed  24  States  outside  the 


area  of  the  13  Original  States  accord- 
ing to  years  which  elapsed  between  or- 
ganization as  Territories  and  admittance 
to  statehood.  The  committee  listing  in- 
dicated that  the  State  of  Florida,  like 
California  and  Texas,  had  no  period  of 
territoryhood  but  came  directly  into  the 
Union  without  undergoing  the  tutelage 
that  all  other  States  had. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
I  regret  this  error  and  want  to  assure 
all  Members  that  Florida  went  through 
the  same  procedure  in  bemg  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  did  33  other  States. 
Florida  was  organized  as  a  Territory  on 
March  30,  1822.  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  March  3,  1845.  During 
that  23 -year  period  J  great  Americans 
represented  the  Territory  of  Florida  as 
E>elegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states.  They  were  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph M.  Hernadz,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Con- 
way. Hon.  Joseph  M.  White,  Hon. 
Charles  Downing,  and  Hon.  David  Levy. 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
say  life  is  but  a  mad  journey  over  a  rocky 
road  with  pitfalls  along  the  way.  For 
most  kids  where  Jimmie  came  from  it 
was  worse  than  that — he.  too,  was  a  kid 
with  a  rather  dismal  future  as  he  now 
l(x>ks  back  over  the  years. 

Taylor  and  Halsted  on  Chicago's  West 
Side  was  teeming  with  immigrant  popu- 
lations— thousands  of  them,  of  all  na- 
tionalities, a  regular  polyglot  of  hu- 
mans— each  group  with  its  Old  World 
customs  trudging  along  the  path  of  pov- 
erty. The  same  old  prejudices,  prac- 
ticed against  the  new  citizens.  It  was  a 
tough  and  rough  go.  And  Jimmie  and 
his  family  were  no  exception.  Yet  there 
was  an  ambitious  gleam  for  accomplish- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  immigrants  and 
the  fire  in  their  souls  told  them  that  des- 
tiny owed  each  one  of  them  a  better  fu- 
ture. It  only  meant  hard  work  and  more 
work.  It  was  a  battle  from  the  very 
start — those  who  survived  would  come 
through. 

The  teachers  at  the  Dante  School  were 
of  a  fine  breed — the  future  of  each  kid 
meant  something  to  them — one  could  say 
honestly  that  a  strong  maternal  interest 
was  always  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
handling  of  these  yotmgsters.  The 
teachers  molded  the  lives  of  these  boys 
to  prepare  them  for  the  problems  of 
manhood.  With  large  families,  the 
mothers  were  unable  to  guard  with 
watchful  eyes  the  antics  of  the  male  of 
the  species,  but  the  teachers  moved  in 
with  hawklike  celerity.  As  a  lad  Jimmie 
went  through  this  metamorphosis  un- 
scathed completing  fourth  grade.  He 
had  to  go  to  work  to  help  the  other  eight. 
Having  started  nipping  cars  at  an  early 
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age  (5).  his  papers  under  his  little  arms 
selling,  selling  and  selling.  So  he  now 
went  on  full  time,  worked  at  his  news 
stand  for  long  hours  then  at  night 
to  the  Hull  House  where  the  beloved 
Jane  Addams  reigned,  and  a  kinder  and 
more  understanding  person  never  lived. 
She  was  truly  called  the  Angel  of  the 
Ghetto.  It  was  there  at  the  Hull 
House — joining  the  band  and  later  at  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
publisher  appointed  Jimmie  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  band  under  the  celebrated 
band  leader,  Oscar  Hand,  that  Jimmie 
as  a  young  lad  lipped  his  way  through 
the  mui,ical  instruction  that  was  to  lead 
him  into  his  brilliant  versatile  career  as 
a  leader  of  men. 

As  a  boy  and  as  a  m:in  he  was  al- 
ways a  spirited  "fire  cracker" — and 
could  he  use  his  "dukes."  fists.  He 
traveled  the  same  worthwhile  labors  as 
the  others  who  fed  by  ambition  strug- 
gled to  better  themselves — after  school 
selling  papers  and  Saturdays  collecting 
old  newspapers  to  sell  to  the  grocery 
store  owners — 2  pounds  for  1  cent — 
used  to  wrap  "vittles."  At  times  smash- 
ing baggage — carrying  for  a  dime  heavy 
vali.ses  for  older  people  who  traveled 
from  depot  to  depot  on  foot  to  chanj^e 
trains.  Then  again  junking — collecting 
old  papers,  discarded  bottles,  old  bones, 
and  metals  and  all  sorts  of  household 
articles,  receiving  a  small  pittance  from 
the  junkman.  Tho.se  early  years  are 
precious  experiences  to  the  now  distin- 
guished president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

No  money — sparing  meals  was  a  fa- 
miliar family  routine.  And  so  he  en- 
tered the  music  world — playing  his  in- 
strument in  orchestras  of  others,  and 
his  own — doing  odd  jobs,  dances,  wed- 
dings,  funerals,   parades,  and   festivals. 

Always  preparing  him.self  for  his  fu- 
ture work.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  he 
was  self-educated  and  developed  the 
mental  alertness  that  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  years  to  come — his 
keen  mind  developed  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  public  to  appreciate  and  covet 
a  .sense  of  justice  for  the  protection  of  a 
talented  profession,  and  he  learned  well 
to  use  his  broad  knowledge  of  human 
understanding  to  create  a  real  dignity 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  force  em- 
ployers to  accept  the  demands  of  the 
union  toward  the  betterment  of  their 
lot — to  win  public  approval  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  artists  for  better  working 
conditions. 

In  the  Chicago  area  he  entered  the 
political  field  and  through  hla  popular- 
ity and  zeal  was  placed  on  the  park 
board,  and  Buccoeded  In  promotlnu 
weekly  concert*  throuuhout  the  «um- 
mer  that  are  attended  by  thouAnndfl  of 
muAlc  lovers,  llie  band  «hell  Mtandu  on 
the  Inkp  front  in  Grant  Park  downtcwn 
to  thin  (lay, 

\U  wai»  olwl^d  prpf^ldwt  «f  th*  Ctil- 

eMt(<>  Wxrttl  Mbout  24  yttniM  KMu-^mUMti-'iMnM 
UmxvX  w(/t'k  \\»  \%\Um\\ufiX  ih«  m<Mi 
iiWKkrn  artU  \Mn\»%\,  mottMxlii  of  flt/iului^t- 
Inu  uitum  bUAim<»»~'liM  inUttruy  1a  im- 
p«c£tibUi — arul  ha  ftlutu!*  (njl  itw  a  Kr«ut 
liitH^r  \tia.(liat  and  1«  luved  aiul  ubeytfd  by 
«v«ry  mfmbtfr  of  the  union  for  hut  mn- 
cerlty  and  loyalty  and  for  tlus;  cuuh«  that 
he  liatf  »o  tiullantly  advanced  t>ucce.->,-:- 


fuUy.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  IS 
successive  years.  James  Petrillo  Is  truly 
a  great  man  and  to  his  credit  he  has  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  his  members.  He 
believes  in  fair  play  and  has  moved 
swiftly  and  without  equivocation  in  any 
matter  or  problem  involving  tlie  welfare 
of  his  men.  He  docs  not  hesitate  to  em- 
phatically put  over  his  point.  He 
studies  a  situation  and  then  moves  upon 
it.  There  is  no  guessing  with  Mr.  Pe- 
trillo. He  knew  what  to  do — whether  it 
was  before  legislative  bodies,  city  coun- 
cils, at  conventions,  dance  halls,  movie. 
radio,  or  television,  hotels,  resorts,  or  res- 
taurants, he  never  came  out  a  loser — and 
after  the  rules  were  accepted — there 
were  no  exceptions,  whether  friend  or  foe. 
Several  years  a^-jo  he  was  hauled  up 
before  a  Federal  judge  who  was  also  a 
positive  character  and  strict  on  the  side 
of  enforcement.  Petrillo  informed  the 
theater  owners  that  the  members  voted 
that  new  terms  must  be  negotiated — the 
old  contract  was  unsatl.sfactory  and  upon 
its  termination  In  a  few  weeks.  It  would 
not  be  renewed  under  the  same  terms. 

An  Injunction  was  procured  in  the 
Federal  court  before  a  Federal  judge  who 
could  have  been  a  lion  tamer. 

Mr.  Petrillo  called  his  men  together 
and  they  voted  to  strike — the  judge  cited 
Petrillo — the  new.spapers  were  having  a 
jubilee,  here  wa.s  a  contest  between  real 
battlers. 

Mr.  Petrillo  appeared  in  court — told 
the  judL;e  that  he  had  pleaded  with  the 
members  to  remain  on  the  job  but  that 
they  had  cast  almost  a  unanimous  vote 
to  call  a  strike.  Judge  Barnes  glared  at 
Mr.  Petrillo — who,  having  an  Inherent 
respect  for  the  Federal  judiciary,  re- 
mained silent.  During  the  lull  the  judge 
asked  Mr.  Petrillo  if  he  wanted  to  say 
anything  before  he  acted. 

Mr.  Petrillo,  with  a  rather  strong 
voiced  intonation  said,  "Your  Honor,  the 
contract  under  which  they  worked  has 
now  been  terminated.  They  have  ful- 
filled Its  requirements  as  to  the  period 
It  covered.  Judge,  I  don't  know  what  you 
or  I  can  do  If  they  will  not  go  back  to 
work.  The  Constitution  forbids  slavery, 
and  so.  what  can  we  do?  That's  It, 
Judge."     And  that  was  It. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  Petrillo  Is  a  rare  bird 
with  a  fine  brain  and  a  good  sense  of 
humor  therein. 

A  large  orchestra  obeys  the  rules  just 
like  a  small  orchestra.  Big  names  or 
Influence  mean  nothing  to  Mr.  Petrillo. 
Everyone  follows  the  rules. 

You  mu.st  hire  so  many  musicians  to 
play  in  a  certain  class  of  hotel  no  mat- 
ter whose  affair  It  may  be.  Yes,  Mr 
Pptrlllo.  for  charity,  has  furnished 
many  an  orchestra  out  of  hit  own 
pocket— but  the  mm  are  paid.  If  a 
troupe  comes  into  town — Mr  Pptrillos 
nww  may  Hand  around  with  their  in* 
Mlrum«rntM  but  lhf<y  must  ent  and  you 
muMt  \mi  — usitta  ymir  own  wut'Of' 
U;wn««rs  dons  %\u\.  mnk«*  »»»y  (isnorvnct* 

fri  (ormant'eii  and  \iXii%Cn'MK\v\\i  ula- 
tlon/i  havtt  Xm^SauX  hu  Ira  ow  thtt  aanvi 
bttsiti— >but  they  k»»L — and  if  one  did  m>t 
a<.'c<fd«  to  ht«  d«murul« — not  ttvcn  pip«d« 
Ui'muAic  could  com«  in— or  the  orchetttr* 
m  dUitant  part*  would  walk  out  of  th« 
kludio  or  the  union. 


The  rule  on  the  records  was  a  pip- 
pin— but  Mr.  Petrillo  won.  The  record- 
iiig  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  any  musi- 
cian were  controllable  by  his  rule — and 
60  disks  came  under  his  heavy  hammer. 
He  sat  with  experts  and  high-priced 
lawyers  for  the  theater  owners,  yet  Mr. 
Petrillo  had  an  answer — and  he  won. 

Honesty  is  his  watchword;  and.  when 
a  man  Is  not  for  sale,  then  whatever  he 
wants  that  Is  rea.sonable  or  just  from  his 
point  of  view.  In  the  protection  of  his  In- 
terests and  those  that  he  represents,  he 
gets.  Evei-yone  respects  him.  President 
Truman  is  his  friend.  His  men  have 
traveled  a  long  way  by  his  side  He  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  It  Is  too  bad  that  he  has 
declared  himself  to  po  the  rest  of  the 
way  sittiiig  on  the  bench.  After  42  yeais 
of  back-breaking  assignments,  he  de- 
serves to  retire  and  enjoy  reminiscing 
with  his  old  cronies  back  In  ChicRKos 
West  Side,  where  he  feels  they  know  him 
best — In  the  old  neighborhood  leady  to 
welcome  the  man  who  Like  many  outers 
made  names  for  tliemselves  in  their 
chosen  fields.  Yes.  the  Honorable  Jamc-s 
C.  Petrillo  at  the  age  of  66  years  can  well 
say  this  is  the  land  of  opportunity  and. 
to  the  great  honor  of  his  name,  he  made 
us  all  proud  of  his  worldwide  accom- 
plishments, and  we  are  happy  that  he 
returns  to  his  family  and  friend.<;  Even 
to  the  last  he  Is  considerate  of  his  In- 
terest In  the  great  movement  that  he 
spearheaded  for  so  many  years.  When 
he  announced  his  retirement  by  saymg, 
I  quote: 

"Now."  says  the  Petrillo  statement.  "I  feel 
the  time  has  come  when  I  must  decline  to 
nccept  the  nomination  as  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  at  the  61st 
annual  convention  In  Philadelphia.  I  hope 
and  pray  the  delegates  to  this  convention 
win  respect  my  wishes  by  not  nominating 
me  for  the  presidency  of  our  great  organlz.i- 
tlon  and  If  nominated  by  permitting  me  to 
withdraw  " 

HiivlnR  been  advised  by  his  physician  that 
he  should  take  things  ea^y,  Petrillo  said,  "to 
continue  Just  to  hold  the  position  of  presi- 
dent would  make  me  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
that  I  have  been  fighting  so  hard  for." 

Labor  was  wl.se  In  accepting,  trusting, 
and  advancing  through  the  years  a  ca- 
pable, understanding,  loyal,  sagacious, 
and  honorable  man. 

The  AFL-CIO  News  carried  tlae  first 
official  notice: 

PrrxtLLo   To   Rctirc   as   Head   or  Musicians 
Next  Jine 

James  C  Petrillo.  president  of  the  Amerl- 
ran  Federation  of  Musicians,  will  not  accept 
renomlnallon  to  succeed  himself  at  the  81st 
nnnual  cnnventlon  of  the  union  which  opens 
In  Philadelphia  on  June  3. 

Ills  dPclRlnn  to  retir*  from  t)ie  presklenry, 
to  whKh  he  has  been  •!«><  ted  in  s\ircessl\s 
yearn,  ws»  r«iven)e<l  in  n  pers'iiiHl  e(mimuril« 
rntl'in  to  (ti«  mertiberahip  uppenriiiM  I"  <'>• 
rtirrent  t»«iie  of  unlonn  offl<lMl  publlcAlt</n, 
'\\\¥  Ifi'fniaU'ffinl  Mu«l(ls(i, 

In    III"   |/MiHl*h«'(l   Hh(»</ii»/'«>m«'rit   fxtrltl/* 

49  "f  M«  AA  fKHfk  o\u\  ihMl  h«  h««  l/«>«in  sri 
ofn^'Df  (/f  (t)«  frnt*l(iuM«  for  (ho  |4*i  W  )^«>Mrs, 
\U  l«  mI«'>  h  vi<a  ^rai»U1«i»l  i/f  (h«  AKI/  CIO 
sit4  U  pre*i(l«nt  ui  l(U  Uutt\a  tt\umUi\mi%m'  k>c»l 
(it  C'htcugiv, 

CONVKWTU>H    TO    KAMI    aOCCCMO* 

Fctrtllo's  snnounc«d  <l«(«rmlnatl<»n  U>  r«« 

tire    iitt    prcbideni    oj    ihc    inu»ifcun»    me4iui 
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that  his  successor  will  be  elected  during  the 
June  2  convention  ar.d  will  assume  office  Im- 
mediately. The  federation  will  also  elect  a 
vice  president,  secretary-treasurer  and  five 
members     of     lU     International     executive 

board. 

The  Musicians  Union  convention  com- 
prises about  1,200  delegates  representing 
fcome  700  local  unions  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  PetrlUo's  announcement,  com- 
ing well  in  advance,  makes  for  a  wide-open 
convention.  The  muBlclans  elect  their  offi- 
cers each  year  by  secret  ballot. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  puts  the 
entire  matter  cryptically  and  to  the 
F>olnt: 

MvsictANs  Want  Petrillo  To  Stat  On 
(By  Pred  W.  Perkins) 

Controversial  Jimmy  Petrillo  is  facing  his 
first  big  •revolt"  among  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians — most  of 
Uiem  don't  want  him  to  quit  as  president. 

That  is  the  conclusion  from  a  survey  by 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  among  delegates  to  the  union's  61st 
annual  convention,  opening  June  2  in 
Philadelphia. 

Judging  from  this,  Mr.  Petrillo  may  be 
"drafted"  to  continue  wielding  the  baton 
over  his  union — unless  he  becomes  much 
more  emphatic  In  his  expressed  desire  to 
retire. 

TIRED 

Mr.  Petrillo  Is  telling  the  union's  260.000 
members  that  he  Is  not  exactly  sick  or  super- 
annuated at  66.  but  he  Is  tired.  And  he 
thinks  his  Job  needs  a  vigorous  young  man 
With  bright  new  Ideas. 

Only  In  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  does  the 
survey  show  a  somewhat  muted  desire  among 
convention  delegates  and  other  union 
sjxjkesmen  for  more  of  Petrillo.  Local  802 
m  New  York  Is  reixirted  undecided  at  pres- 
ent because  Its  president.  Al  Manutl.  Is  a 
potential  candidate  for  the  top  Job  In  the 
International — particularly  If  Mr.  Petrillo 
does  retire. 

Delegates  from  Cleveland.  Indianapolis, 
and  Washington  are  recorded  as  favoring  a 
Petrillo  draft,  and  the  same  thing  with 
qualifications  is  backed  from  San  Francisco. 
Memphis.  Houston,  Fort  Worth.  Cincinnati, 
El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  and  Evansvllle.  Ind. 
The  qualifications  are  If  he  wants  re- 
election and  If  his  health  permits. 

The  three  Washington  delegates  say  they 
•Imply  can't  Imagine  the  union  without  Pe- 
trillo, and  as  for  a  successor — they  decline  to 
risk  a  guess  because  they  say  it  would  be 
highly  premature.  They  think  there  will  be 
a  draft  movement  which  Mr  Petrillo  cannot 
resist,  and  they  say  they  will  support  It. 

The  Washington  delegates  are  Sam  Jack 
Kaufman,  president;  J.  Martin  Emerson, 
treasurer,  and  Robert  Doran,  business  agent 
of  local  161, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

nt    n:|«N*VLyAMU 

1W  TMiB  iiotr^t  or  nct'iirAieNTAnVKn 

Monday,  Junt  2,  I9it 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  •p«'«k<»r,  tt  wft« 
a  pt«a*ura  for  m*  to  Join  with  thif  r#*<- 
A»r\\M  o1  Dm  Bot*,  Hout'/daU^,  L«  Jo*«,  and 
BoalAburc,  all  In  my  CrmtfreMUmal  DU- 
trUrt,  tn  th«  ob«ervane«  ot  Memorial  Day. 
Each  communtty  had  Ita  own  cpeclal 
program  with  an  exeejHional  number  of 
reaidenta  In  attendance. 

CIV— «27 


My  address  follows: 

Nineteen  Fifty -eight  Memorial  Dat  Sfkfch 
BY  THE  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
Member  of  Congress,  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania 

It  Is  In  a  spirit  of  humility  and  reverence 
that  I  Join  you  this  Memorial  Day  In  pay- 
ing homage  to  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives  In  war's  grim  struggle. 

Their  mutual  sacrifice  binds  all  those 
homes  throughout  the  Nation  that  today  are 
Joining  In  this  annual  rededlcatlon,  this  day 
of  memory. 

Memorial  Day  this  year  has  added  signifi- 
cance because  two  unknown  American  serv- 
icemen will  be  laid  to  rest  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  beside  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  of  World  W.ir  I. 

Broupht  from  quiet  graves  across  the  seas, 
they  will  be  honored  as  brave  symbols  of  all 
the  unknown  servicemen  who  gave  their  lives 
In  World  War  II  and  In  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  of  World  War  I  will  remain 
unchanged  when  the  two  new  comrades  of 
glory  are  finally  left  in  peace  beside  the 
tomb  of  their  nameless  World  War  I  brother. 

Tlie  inscription  reads:  Here  rests  in  hon- 
ored glory  an  American  soldier,  known  but 
to  God. 

Now  there  are  3  unknown  American 
servicemen  at  Arlington,  as  symbols  of  the 
unknown  servicemen,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  3  foreign  conflicts  In  which  this 
Nation  was  engaged. 

Anonymous  in  death — the  deeds  of  these 
three  unkntiwn  servicemen  are  recorded  in 
the  book  of  time  and  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  American 
servicemen  In  furthering  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  among  all  nations. 

This  year  President  Elsenhower's  Memorial 
Day  Proclamation  was  headed:  Prayer  for 
Peace— Memorl.Tl  Day  1958. 

It  procJuimed  Memorial  Day.  Friday  May 
30.  1958.  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  permanent 
peace  designating  the  hour  beginning  In 
each  locality  at  11  o'clock  In  the  morning 
as  the  period  In  which  all  of  us  may  unite 
In  prayer  for  strength  to  work  unceasingly 
toward  the  goal  of  permanent  peace  on 
earth. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  over  2.000  years  ago 
Cicero  said.  "Memory  Is  the  treasury  and 
guardian  of  all  things." 

Recalling  these  words,  we  are  confident 
that  as  long  as  there  Is  a  free  United  States 
of  America  the  people  of  our  land  will  gather 
on  Memorial  Day  to  pay  heartfelt  tribute  to 
all  those  who  died  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  land  Lincoln 
called  the  last  great  hope  of  earth. 

And  Indeed  It  Is  that. 

Frankly.  It  Is  folly  to  believe  that  by  patri- 
otic ceremonies,  speeches,  and  music  we 
can  consider  to  have  discharged  otir  sacred 
duty  to  the  heroes  of  yesterday. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  solemn  obligations  to  fulfill. 

If  thoee  millions  now  silent  In  death  could 
speak  they  would  express  the  earnest  desire 
that  we  help  care  for  those  who  went  forth 
with  them,  and  who  happily  returned,  but 
now  are  old.  HI,  or  helpless. 

They  would  especially  entreat  that  we  do 
All  possible  for  those  who  survived  nnd  who 
nrs  spending  their  ItVM  In  hospltsls  or  snnn- 
Vrfiumi'.  ronstsnt  reminders  of  our  eterlast' 
inpc  debt. 

Let  us  nt^pT  foraet  that  it  ts  aur  duty  to 
Wnnti  tntf  pnifUHUim  with  Kr»tlttid«>, 

It  WAS  sttid  (ft  u\(i  thAi  iir«ii{u4«  in  n/tt 
finif  ths  areNl#*t  of  huntutt  vlrities  tnjf  the 
p«f«»«i  itf  nil  ftttifr* 

Wh#n  Hua  whin0f0r  possible  t*t  us,  the  Uv» 
\tMt,  itrtf^n  this  griititu4«  in  MiUm, 

Whe«h«f  ws  kM»p  or  Ytreuk  fsith  with  those 
who  hftve  gone  befora  will  <l«pe»4  on  wh«t 
W»  An. 

And  whst  we  do  depends  largely  on  our  own 
tre»  will  tts  dlctitled  by  our  conacitncs. 


There  is  no  greater  incentive  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  Ideals  of  the  American  heritage 
than  to  give  serious  thought  on  Memorial 
Day  to  those  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

There  is  In  each  ceremony  taking  place 
during  the  Memorial  Day  period  through- 
out the  Nation  a  basis  for  renewed  fervor, 
revived  loyalty,  and  abiding  confidence  In 
our  great  country. 

How  may  we  translate  these  noble  eentl- 
mehts  into  action? 

How  may  we,  as  individuals,  do  our  share 
to  further  the  realization  of  the  American 
dream? 

Above  all.  I  believe  It  fundamental  that 
the  basic  significance  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  matter  of  deep  personal 
conviction. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  In  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  we  have  the  first  government 
In  the  world  to  be  dedicated  to  the  personal 
and  religious  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  fore- 
fathers created  and  bequeathed  to  vis  the 
noblest  Ideal  of  a  political  system  in  all  his- 
tory. 

There  Is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  blessings 
of  life  that  are  possible  with  full  realization 
of  this  great  political  conception. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  it  the  happier  we 
win  be  as  Individuals  and  the  greater  we  will 
be  as  a  Nation. 

However,  again  It  Is  emphasized,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  realize  this  great  Ideal  de- 
pends entirely  upon  ourselves. 

This,  today,  should  be  a  matter  of  serious 
reflection  as  loving  hands  lay  wreaths  on  the 
resting  places  of  those  who  fought  for,  and 
died  for,  that  ideal. 

As  citizens  how  can  we  work  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  dream  of  the  founders  of  our 
Republic? 

Moving  In  the  small  circle  of  our  dally 
tasks  it  may  seem  to  us  that  our  efforts  are 
of  little  avail  In  the  great  struggle  for  the 
extension  of  human  liberty. 

But  there  Is  a  way,  and  it  is  to  be  realized 
only  through  the  practice  of  full-time 
Americanism. 

How  may  one  convert  theoretical  Ameri- 
canism into  its  most  effective  and  practical 
value? 

First.  We  should  uphold  the  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  showing 
our  fellow  men  that  we,  at  all  times,  place 
the  Interest  of  our  country  above  the  in- 
terest of  the  party  or  of  the  Indlvldiial. 

Second.  We  should  give  constant  proof  of 
a  conviction  that  Is  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  Is 
profound  faith  in  the  value  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  common  man. 

Third,  That  high  or  low.  rich  or  poor,  we 
should  never  forget  that  Justice  Is  the  basis 
of  all  Government  and  human  relationships. 

In  short,  equal  rights  for  all;  special 
privileges  for  none. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  true  Americanism. 

Fourth.  We  should  Impress  the  fact  on 
youth  and  apathetic  citizens,  who  take 
everything  for  granted,  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing In  this  world  more  precious  than  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hnpplnees  M 
gunrnnteed  by  our  Constitution, 

for  a  true  Ameriofin  the  Oonstitutlor  Is  In 
his  heart  as  well  as  in  his  mind, 

r«n  all  of  these  lofty  ideals  of  freedom 
huf>dr«ls  of  ib/rtjsands  of  patrloiUi  Arr»eri' 
Itans  ha**  O^f^ 

Milli/ma  havs  f/night  Wf»fW  piowers  that 
WMld  tMk*  these  Ulrnni*  from  us, 

r„  th/Hie  tutu'tffa  apMi  w#  pny  r»sp#«Uul 
h/>mag«  Oh  M#m/^lal  Day, 

Tim*  will  ruti  parmlt  racountlng  aoma  ot 
their  htroie  deeds 

However.  It  Is  partleularly  approprlaU  that 
we  remember  today  on*  who  dU»d  In  tb* 
orlglniil  struggle  to  secure  our  freedom. 
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I  refer  to  Nathan  Hale  of  the  American 
Revolution.  „  .^.  w 

You  will  recall  that  Just  before  the  British 
executed  this  sturdy  patriot  he  said,  "I  re- 
gret that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country."  ^       ^         ^.  , 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  remembered  on  this 

day. 

There  are  so  many  whom  we  should  re- 
member. 

Aa  Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Kvery  man 
among  us  Is  so  much  the  better  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  because  of  the 
perils  over  which,  in  the  past,  the  Nation 
has  triumphed." 

Continuing,  the  Rough  Rider  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  said:  "Because  of 
their  blood  and  sweat  and  tears,  the  labor, 
and  anguish,  through  which.  In  the  days 
that  have  gone,  our  forefathers  moved  on  to 
trlimiph." 

It  Is  from  their  Indomitable  spirit  we 
gained  the  will  to  preserve  what  they  so 
dearly  won. 

Tes,  It  took  much  sacrifice  and  suffering, 
with  enormous  expenditures  of  money  and 
goods,  to  gain  and  preserve  a  heritage  that 
Is  beyond  price. 

To  guard  and  protect  this  great  legacy  Is 
not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  It  Is 
also  a  sacred  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  a  sacred  obligation  to  those 
who  are  to  follow. 

Calvin  Coolldge  once  said  In  a  speech: 
"Patriotism  Is  easy  to  understand  In  America. 
It  means  looking  out  for  yourself  by  lookhig 
out  for  your  country." 

Today  our  danger  Is  greater  than  ever  In 
history.      We    face    momentous    Issues. 

The  necessity  for  a  strong  and  unified 
America  has  never  been  greater. 

We  have  reached  a  definite  crossroads  In 
history. 

The  atomic  bomb  blasted  In  an  era  fraught 
with  danger  to  all. 

What  Is  the  greatest  danger  we  face? 
All  here  know  that,  beyond  any  doubt.  It 
Is  the  sinister  communist  conspiracy  to  con- 
quer the  Free  World. 

To  date  communism  has  forced  more  than 
a  billion  people  Into  abject  slavery. 

Those  men,  women,  and  children  are  dif- 
ferent from  us  only  In  the  fact  that  they  are 
living   In  constant  fear  and  uncertainty. 
They  crave  security. 

But  their  only  security  Is  through  sub- 
mission to  Communist  brutality. 

That  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  In  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East 
Germany. 

Those  foreign  people  crave  freedom  but 
freedom  is  not  a  Communist  word. 

They  want  peace  but,  again,  peace  under 

communism  is  at  the  price  of  national  honor. 

Those  conditions  have  never  afflicted   the 

American  bloodstream,   therefore  we  find  it 

difficult  to  comprehend  them  fully. 

We  take  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual for  granted  because  those  who  have 
always  been  our  lot. 

But  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
are  challenged  today  here  in  our  own  country 
as  well  as  around  the  world. 

Those  are  the  hard  and  unpleasant  facts 
we  face. 

They  identify  the  task  before  us. 
In  recent  months  Mr.  Khrushchev  hurled  a 
bold  and  boisterous  challenge  to  the  United 
States  in  the  area  In  which  we  have  lUways 
con.'fidered  ourselves  unbeatable,  namely,  our 
ability  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  In 
ever-Increasing  volume  and  which  in  so  do- 
ing has  enabled  us  to  build  the  world's 
strongest  economy. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said: 

1.  'We  declare  war  on  you  In  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade." 

2.  "You  are  not  being  threatened  with 
ICBM's  but  with  peaceful  competition  la 
consumer  goods." 


3.  "We  will  prove  the  superiority  of  oiar 
economic  system  over  yours." 

4.  "Your  grandchildren  In  America  will  live 
under  socialism." 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  as  we  all  know.  Is  the 
spokesman  for  the  Communist  Goveriunent 
of  Russia. 

In  his  challenge  to  us  he  reveals  the  Soviet 
pattern  of  communizlng  the  United  States 
and  abolishing  the  American  way  of  life. 

Truly,  as  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  re- 
cently said.  It  may  be  time  for  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  exist  as  a  nation 
of  free  men. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  I  ask  of  you  In  these 
stormy  days  of  world  turmoil  to  keep  faith 
with  those  we  honor  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  dead  we  honor  today  have  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  our  way  of  life. 

Armed  victories  were  theirs  at  terrific 
price.     We   cannot  sell  them  shor'. 

We  must  carry  on  their  struggle  with  the 
same  unconquerable  will  and  with  intelli- 
gence and  re:idiness  to  defend  our  glorious 
freedom  heritage. 

In  this  year  of  1958  many  things  are 
changing  rapidly. 

It  Is  the  year  of  atomic  progress  and  of 
space  flight. 

Scientists  have  harnessed  the  atom  to 
drive  submarines  and  powerplants.  also  to 
serve  the  field  of  medicine,  and  to  produce 
de.-Jtrvictive  forces  far  more  devastating  than 
anvthlng  imagined  a  few  years  ago. 

Man  has  conquered  the  forces  of  nature 
to  send  missiles  hurtling  around  the  earth 
500    1.000.  and  2,000   miles  into  space. 

Next  we  shall  travel  to  the  moon  and 
beyond. 

Also,  man  Is  shrinking  the  world  with  his 
fantastic  radio,  radar,  and  Jet-propelled 
planes. 

All  of  these  are  triumphs  of  human 
Intelligence. 

Each  one  of  us  shovild  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  progress  so  that 
collectively  we  can  help  science  contribute 
to  a  more  useful  and  happy  life  In  peace 
rather  than   a  more  destructive  war. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  mind  and  a  tongue. 
With  those  Instruments  of  expression  men 
can  rule  the  world  for  peace  if  only  all 
minds  and  all  tongues  agree  on  what  is  the 
re.il  goal  in  man's  relationship  to  man  and 
In   the  true   meaning  of   Justice   and   peace. 

Those  are  some  of  the  obligations  to 
which  we  can  rededlcate  ourselves  on  this 
Memorial  Day. 

They  are  some  of  the  tasks  before  us. 
Their  fulflliment  will  become  our  highest 
tribute  to  the  honored  dead. 


Two  major  safeguards,  one  preventive,  the 
other  remedial,  are  included  for  domeatlc 
producers  Injured  or  threatened  with  Injury 
from  imports  linked  to  tariff  cuts. 

1.  Peril  Point;  The  bill  changes  procedures 
whereby  the  State  Department  currently  pre- 
pares the  bargaining  list  for  trade  agree- 
ment* negotiations,  and.  Instead,  makes  the 
Tariff  Commission  rcfponslble  for  its  prepa- 
ration. In  the  process  the  Commission  de- 
termines peril  points  for  the  items  on  the 
list  in  two  categories:  ( 1 )  the  extent  of  tariff 
reductions  that  can  be  made  on  any  listed 
articles  without  threatening  injury  to  Amer- 
ican producers,  and  (2)  the  tariff  Increases, 
or  quotas,  necessary  on  any  other  listed 
articles  to  avoid  such  injury.  More  definite 
cost  criteria  than  at  present  are  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission.  Any  agreement 
which  falls  to  comply  with  any  peril  points 
cannot  become  effective  for  the  pertinent  ar- 
ticles unless  Congress  approves  the  conces- 
sions. 

2.  Escape  Clause:  Escape  clause  Investi- 
gations would  be  cut  from  9  to  6  month,  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommendation* 
would  go  not  only  to  the  President  but  to 
Congress.  They  would  become  law  unless 
Congress,  on  Presidential  request,  within  60 
days,  enacted  a  bill  providing  otherwise.  la 
its  escape  clause  action  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  recommend  a  quota  If 
the  maximum  permissible  duty  Increase 
would  not  prevent  or  remedy  Injury  to  » 
domestic  Industry. 

National  Security;  Definite  procedures 
and  criteria  are  Incorporated  In  the  Investi- 
gatory process  whereby  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Pres- 
ident determine  whether  imports  are  threat- 
ening national  security  If  a  threat  exlsU 
the  bill  requires  the  President  to  increase 
pertinent  tariff  rates,  and  or  set  quotas.  A 
3-month  time  limit  Is  set  on  ODM's  Investi- 
gation. 

Agricultural  Commodities:  Direct  access 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  provided  for  de- 
terminations and  remedial  action  In  the  case 
of  Imports  of  agricultural  products  which  are 
Interfering  with  Government  programs. 


A  Brief  Summary  of  H.  R.  1267ft— The 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1958 
Mr.     BAILEY.      Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  summary: 

A  Briet  Summary   of  H    R.    1267&— Thb 
8impson-Dorn-Davis-Baii.ey  Biu- 

The  bin  would  extend  the  President's 
authority  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  for 
2  years  to  June  30,  1960.  He  would  be 
authorized  to  make  maximum  reductions  of 
10  percent,  in  two  6-percent  annual  cuts, 
on  the  many  rates  not  cut  the  full  15  percent 
permitted  by  the  1955  act. 


Address  by  Senator  Herman  E.  TalmadfC* 
of  Georgia,  at  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  Georgia  State  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Atlanta  at 
Which  241  Graduates  Receired  Degrees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or    CE('RCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2.  1958 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Business 
Administration  in  Atlanta  is  one  of  the 
outstandine;  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
inc;  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  graduates  received 
degrees  at  the  college  commencement 
exercises  this  year. 

On  Sunday,  June  1,  United  States 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadce  delivered 
the  commencement  address.  In  his  ad- 
dress. Senator  Talmadce  called  attention 
to  some  fundamental  truths  which  de- 
serve the  utmost  consideration,  not  only 
of  these  young  people  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
but  of  all  our  citizens.     Under  unani- 
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mous    consent,    I   insert    Senator    Tal- 
madce's  address  herewith: 

President  Largdale,  Dr.  Sparks,  distin- 
guished guest.i.  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  faculty,  and  student  body  of  Georgia 
State  College,  and  my  friends  and  fellow 
Georgians,  this  Is  an  hour  to  which  each  of 
you  has  looked  forward  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
according  me  the  cherished  privilege  of  shar- 
ing It  with  you. 

For  parents  and  loved  ones.  It  Is  an  hour 
of  fulfilled  dreams. 

For  members  of  the  faculty,  it  Is  an  hour 
of  completed  tasks. 

For  members  of  the  graduating  class.  It  Is 
an  hour  of  achieved  goals. 

For  all  of  us.  It  is  an  hour  in  which  the 
past  and  the  future  meet. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said  there  Is  "no  way 
of  Judging  the  future  but  by  the  past"  and 
Georgia  St.ate  College  Is  of  Itself  an  example 
of  the  blending  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

Tills  Institution  stands  as  a  monument  to 
all  the  attributes  which  constitute  our  great 
American  heritage  and  as  a  guldepost  to  the 
application  of  that  heritage  in  the  building 
of  a  better  world  of  tomorrow. 

This  Institution  Is  the  embodiment  of  the 
basic  tenet  of  Americanism  that  an  Individ- 
ual's achievement  Is  limited  only  by  his  own 
energy,  ability.  Initiative  and  vision  and  is 
the  epitome  of  the  revered  American  tra- 
dition of  advancement  by  pulling  one's  self 
up  by  one's  own  bootstraps. 

This  Institution  Is  tangible  proof  that, 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  climate  In 
which  to  flourish,  the  characteristics  of  rug- 
ged Individualism  will  produce  quicker  and 
more  lasting  results  than  all  of  the  theories 
which  would  sublimate  Individual  drives  and 
dreams  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  a  regi- 
mented society. 

It  Is  true  that  changing  times  alter  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  contention  that  the  day 
when  the  Individual  could  shape  his  own 
destiny  Is  no  m<ire  Is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  here,  at  Georgia  State  College,  75  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  paying  for  their 
education  by  working  at  full-  or  part-time 
outside  Jobs. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  convincing 
illustration  of  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
American  concept  that  opportunity  belongs 
to  the  IndtvldTiai  who  possesses  the  courage 
to  seize   it  and   the  capacity  to  utilize  It. 

The  student  of  today  who  earns  his  school- 
ing by  working  in  a  store  or  ofTce  Is  but  a 
20th  century  covmterpart  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  yesterday  who  learned  his  sums 
by  wriiing  tliem  on  the  back  of  a  shovel  with 
a  burnt  stick. 

It  Is  a  source  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  wa.s  founded  when,  despite  the  many 
false  values  generated  by  contemporary  so- 
ciety, we  have  young  men  and  women  like 
you  of  this  graduating  class  and  student 
body  who  have  chosen  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  world  on  its  own  terms  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  the  world  to  come  to  you  on  your 
terms. 

Credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished  here 
at  Georgia  Stjite  College  belongs  primarily 
to  one  man- -your  president  emeritus.  Dr. 
George  M.  Sparks. 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  experiences  as 
Governor  of  Georgia  was  In  knowing  and 
working  with  Dr.  Sparks  and  seeking  the 
fulflliment  of  his  great  dream  of  building 
here  In  Atlanta  a  senior  Institution  of  higher 
learning  which  would  afford  educational  op- 
portunity to  every  p)erson,  regardless  of  age 
or   circumstances,   willing   to   work   for   It. 

Georgians  are  proud  of  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege and  what  Dr.  Sparks  and  his  associates 
have  achieved  here  for  Georgia  people  and 
hope  the  philosophy  of  education  developed 
here  will  prove  to  be  the  model  for  all  higher 
education  of  the  future. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you.  Dr.  Sparks,  the  gratitude  and 
high  esteem  of  your  fellow  Georgians.  It 
Is  the  wish  of  all  of  us  that  your  years  of 
well-earned  retirement  wUl  be  happy  ones 
and  that  your  continued  endeavors  In  edu- 
cational and  civic  causes  will  be  as  pleasant 
and  productive  of  good  as  those  of  years 
past. 

I  also  want  to  saUite  you.  President 
Langdale,  for  the  magnificent  manner  In 
which  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  an 
administrator  of  exceptional  ability  and 
demonstrated  that  you  are.  Indeed,  a  worthy 
successor  to  an  Illustrious  predecessor.  I 
know  all  Georgians  Join  me  In  voicing  the 
hope  'hat,  under  your  guidance  and  leader- 
ship. Georgia  State  College  will  experience 
the  same  impressive  rate  of  growth  It  has 
enjoyed  during  the  past  44   years. 

I    am    confident    that    It    shall. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  occa- 
sion, I  Wiis  deeply  Impressed  by  the  declara- 
tion In  your  college  catalog  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  Georgia  State  College  to  educate 
"the  whole  man"  and  that  It  seeks  to  do  so 
through  emphasizing  the  education  of  man 
as  a  doer,  an  artist,  a  planner,  and  a 
philosopher. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  para- 
graph devoted  to  Man:  The  Planner  and. 
bec;^vise  it  so  well  summarizes  the  thought  I 
want  to  develop  this  afternoon,  I  would 
like  to  re.Td  It  again   to  you. 

"Man,"  It  states,  "plans  the  future.  He 
fills  It  with  new  products,  new  organiza- 
tions, and  new  ways  of  doing  things.  In 
order  to  plan  the  future,  he  must  under- 
stand the  past.  Especially,  he  must  know 
how  things  and  people  behave.  The  educa- 
tional demands  are  for  a  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge: history,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Only  with  the  understand- 
ing of  these  can  even  the  specialist  make 
plans  which  are  workable." 

Plnero  wrote  that  "the  future  Is  only  the 
past  again,  entered  through  another  gate" 
and  Swinburne  maintained  that  "all  our 
past  acclaims  our  future."  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  put  It  this  way:  "Look  unto  the 
rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of 
the   pit   whence  ye   are   digged." 

But  none  of  these  has  expressed  the  truth 
I  wish  to  emphasize  as  forcefuUy,  coherently 
or  succinctly  as  the  author  of  the  sentence 
I  have  Just  read  from  the  Georgia  State 
Catalog:  "In  order  to  plan  the  future,  he 
must  understand  the  past." 

Just  as  the  Individual  finds  It  necessary 
to  plan  successfully  for  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  so  it  Is 
wltli  nations. 

The  £um  total  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind Is  that  the  Inevitable  rseult  of  the  fail- 
ure to  prcflt  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past  Is 
to  repeat  them  in  the  future. 

Bitter  though  It  Is  to  admit  to  ourselves, 
we  In  the  United  States  seem  bent  upon 
blindly  following  such  a  course  In  both  do- 
mestic and  International  affairs. 

The  policies  which  we  are  following  at 
home  and  abroad  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  and  are  parallel  to  the  courses 
which  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
every    other   major    world    power    In    history. 

The  United  States  was  founded  as  a  Nation 
which  respected  the  rights  and  Integrity  of 
other  nations  and  demanded  that  it  be  ac- 
corded the  same  respect. 

The  United  States  was  founded  as  a  Na- 
tion in  which  government  at  all  levels  would 
be  the  least  government  necessary  to  do  for 
the  people  what  the  people  could  not  do 
for  themselves. 

Tlie  United  States  was  founded  as  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  faith  In  God  and  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  achieve  his  highest  destiny 
under  God  consistent  with  the  right  of 
every  other  Individual  to  do  the  same. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  adhered 
to  those  founding  principles,  it  grew,  pros- 


pered and  was  respected  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  departed 
from  those  founding  principles.  Its  economy 
Is  deteriorating,  the  rights  of  its  people  are 
being  circumscribed  and  It  is  losing  the 
respect   of    the   other   nations   of   the   world. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  have  taken  the  p>06i- 
tlon  that  we  are  always  right  and  everyone 
else  Is  always  WTong.  We  have  undertaken 
to  try  to  make  the  world  over  in  our  own 
image  and  in  so  doing  have  sought  to  sub- 
stitute words  lor  wisdom,  dollars  for  deeds 
and  bluster  for  good  faith. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  stoned  in  South  America;  that  our 
diplomatic  buildings  are  sacked  In  the  Mid- 
dle East;  and  that  cur  ensmies  depict  us 
throughout  the  world  as  a  Nation  of  neu- 
rotic, meddling  busybodies  who  attempt  to 
buy  what  we  are  unable  to  earn  and  to 
preach  what  we  ourselves  are  unwUling  to 
practice? 

In  domestic  affairs,  we  have  allowed  the 
development  of  the  theory  that  an  all-pow- 
erful central  government  Is  better  qualiued 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  p>eople  than  are 
the  people  themselves.  In  so  doing  we  have 
permitted  the  development  of  a  sprawling, 
ever-encroaching  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
bas  steered  the  Nation  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  totalitarianism. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  we  are  bur- 
dened with  a  tax  load  which  borders  on 
confisca'lon  and  a  national  debt  which  has 
mortgaged  p>osterity  for  generations  to  come; 
that  government  by  laws  enacted  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  F>eople  has 
given  way  to  government  by  executive  de- 
cree. Judicial  edict  and  Federal  bayonet; 
and  that  we  have  pitted  region  against  re- 
gion and  race  against  race  in  bitter  internal 
strife  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  In  a  common  effort 
to  conquer  our  problems  at  home  and  thwart 
our  enemies  abroad? 

In  our  personal  affairs,  we  have  built  unto 
ourselves  false  gods  of  automobiles,  televi- 
sion, high  fashion,  ranch-style  houses  and 
the  all-consuming  quest  for  security.  In 
our  preoccupation  with  the  pursuit  of  crea- 
ture comforts  we  have  forgotten  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  that  "blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord"  and  have  departed 
from  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  who 
said: 

"For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet 
have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that 
I    might    gain    the    more." 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  have  be- 
come a  nation  plagued  by  stomach  ulcers 
and  heart  attacks;  that  the  clamor  for  the 
benefits  of  the  welfare  state  have  stifled  In- 
dividual Initiative;  that  personal  debt  and 
national  crime  have  reached  an  all-time 
high;  and  that  the  Golden  Rule  Is  some- 
thing which  Is  printed  on  advertising  rulers? 

The  reply  of  the  apologists  for  our  pres- 
ent course  of  personal  and  political  expe- 
diency to  these  criticisms  Is  to  call  the 
critic  a  reactionary  and  to  plead  that  chang- 
ing times  and  changing  conditions  have 
made  our  founding  fundamentals  obsolete. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  give  the  lie  to 
these  pious  defenders  of  pseudo -progress  In 
the  name  of  expediency. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliber- 
ately to  Ignore  that  the  collapse  of  Roman 
law  under  the  weight  of  a  decadent  bureauc- 
racy heralded  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the 
barbarians. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliber- 
ately to  Ignore  that  the  attempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  extend  Its  control  over  the 
world  reduced  Britain  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, state  socialism  and  mUitary  impo- 
tence. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliberately 
to  Ignore  that  every  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world  which  has  sought  to  control  the 
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destiny  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  Its  own 
citizens  has  fallen  from  within  or  without. 
It  could  happen  to  the  United  States  un- 
less we  change  our  course. 

It  w.il  happen  to  Soviet  Russia  unless  that 
country  changes  Its  course. 

The  advocates  of  our  present  course  main- 
tain there  la  no  alternative. 

I  emphatically  reject  that  philosophy  of 
fatalism. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  Inevllablllty  of  world  con- 
flict. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  domestic  policy 
based  upon  the  regimentation  of  people  and 
resources. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  a  personal  phi- 
losophy based  upon  physical  existence  as  an 
end  unto  Itself. 

That  alternative  Is  simply  expressed  In  the 
development  of  an  America  so  strong  mili- 
tarily, economically,  and  spiritually  that  any 
nation  choosing  to  attack  us  Invites  not 
retaliation  but  annihilation. 

And  It  Is  an  alternative  which  can  be 
realized  only  In  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
Individual  freedom,  free  enterprise  economy 
and  government  on  all  levels  which  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

Our  present  course  offers  only  1  of  3  ulti- 
mate conclusions:  conquest  from  without, 
collapse  from  within,  or  development  here  in 
the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment as  reprehensible  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I,  for  one.  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  free  men  and  women  living  In  a  free 
society  will  choose  to  wait  supinely  for  either 
of  the  first  two  consequences  or  to  counte- 
nance passively  the  Implementation  of  the 
latter. 

I,  for  one.  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  'the  people  may  be  misled  or  deceived 
for  a  time,  but  where  the  avenues  of  truth 
are  open  there  men  will  learn  to  reject  what 
is  false  and  harmful.  Where  the  people  are 
well-informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their 
own  government;  whenever  things  get  so  far 
wrong  as  to  attract  public  notice  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  set  them  to  rights.'" 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  a  growing 
awakening  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
Nations  present  policies  and  a  swelling 
voice  for  a  recognition  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  through  a  return  to  the  fundamentals 
of  constitutional,  republican   government. 

I  feel  with  all  my  being  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  already  would  have  expressed 
themselves  In  favor  of  such  a  return  to 
fundamentals  had  they  been  given  such  a 
choice  at  the  polls. 

I  have  faith  In  the  desire  and  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  demand  that 
their  house  be  set  In  order  and  I  believe 
that  that  desire  and  willingness  Is  not  far 
from  making  Itself  felt. 

In  a  constitutional  republic  such  as  ours, 
the  masses  may  not  be  Immediately  articu- 
late; but  once  given  leaders  and  leadership 
they  are  swift  in  making  their  wishes  known 
and  felt. 

The    American    people    share    a    heritage 
which  has  served  us  well. 
We  are  proud  of  It. 
We  respect  It. 
We  adhere  to  It. 

And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  and  protect  It  and  to 
Insure  that  It  Is  passed  uncompromlsed  to 
our  children  and  their  children  after  them. 
The  world's  greatest  living  statesman.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  famed  Iron  Cur- 
tain address  delivered  12  years  ago  at  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  gave  words  to  the  common  duty 
of  all  Americans  when  he  declared: 

"We  must  never  cease  to  proclaim  In  fear- 
less tones  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man,  which  are  the  Joint 
Inheritance  of  the  English-speaking  world 
and  which,  through  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill 
oi  Rights,   the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury, 


and  the  English  common  law,  find  their 
most  famous  expression  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

Ard  that,  my  friends.  Is  the  thought 
which  I  wlbh  to  leave  with  you  on  this  the 
one  occasion  In  your  lives  when  the  past 
and  the  future  come  more  sharply  into 
focus  than  at  any  other  time. 

Although  we  sometimes  may  be  Justified 
In  feeling  frustrated  about  the  course  and 
policies  of  our  Government,  we  must  never 
sell  America  short  nor  discount  the  loyalty, 
courage,  honesty,  ability,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  of  the  American  people. 

They  have  demonstrated  time  and  again 
their  intense  determination  to  meet  and  to 
overcome  wliatever  obstacles  nxay  confront 
them. 

You  who  have  proved  yourselves  to  have 
the  qualities  of  leadership  now  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  go  forth  and  provide  for  this 
Nation  the  leaders  and  leadership  which  it 
so  desperately  needs  to  guide  us  back  along 
the  pathway  of  real  and  lasting  values. 

And  In  so  doing  I  challenge  you  to  re- 
member that  the  future  Is  a  world  limited 
only  by  yourselves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or     OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1958 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Morse  bill  authorizing  Hells  Canyon 
was  defeated  in  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  a  partyline  vote.  For  all  those  Amer- 
icans in  every  State  of  the  Union  who 
fought  for  the  principle  of  full  multiple 
use  river  development,  this  Is,  indeed,  a 
sad  and  disheartening  day.  To  me 
Hells  Canyon  was  a  very  personal  matter 
because  the  great  gorge  of  the  Snake 
River  cuts  deep  along  the  borders  of  my 
district  for  150  miles.  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Idaho,  Gracie  Pfost,  from 
the  adjoining  district  acro.ss  the  river, 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  high  dam. 
My  colleaKues  will  be  interested  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Byron  Brinton.  the  fight- 
ing editor  of  the  Record- Courier  in 
Baker,  Orep.,  who  I  am  also  proud  to 
have  been  as.sociated  with  during  the 
long  Hells  Canyon  fight.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  Mr.  Brinton's 
letter  following  a  brief  statement  of  my 
own  issued  to  my  friends  and  to  the 

press: 

June  2.   1958. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Al  Ullman 

Washington,  D.  C. — Hells  Canyon  has 
again  been  defeated  In  committee  by  the 
same  solid  Republican  opposition  as  In  the 
past.  Only  history  can  provide  the  final 
chapter   In   the   Hells   Canyon   saga. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  sad  day  for  all  those  who 
believe  In  the  full  use  and  development  of 
our  great  natviral  resources.  The  Idaho 
Power  Co.  now  sits  firmly  In  control  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  multlple-purfxise 
damsltes.  It  will  neither  use  the  site  nor 
develop  the  resource.  Its  small  earth-filled 
dams  win  provide  only  1  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  In  the  exact  stretch  of  the  river  ear- 
marked for  a  high  dam  with  3.800,000  acre- 
feet  of  usable  storage.  There  will  be  no  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  assistance  from 
power  revenues  such  as  provided  In  the  high. 


dam  bill.  There  will  be  little  recreation  and 
tourist  interest  or  development.  Pish  faclU- 
tles  promise  to  be  totally  inadequate.  Flood 
control  and  navigation  benefiU  will  b« 
token  In  comparison  with  the  high  storage 
project.  The  jwwer  potential  will  be  only 
fractionally  developed  at  more  than  twice 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Instead  of  a  great  Integrated  system  of 
multipurpose  dams  of  storage  regulation 
and  power  Inlcr-tles  we  will  have  isolated 
operation  and  minimum  goals.  There  will 
be  no  great  blocs  of  power  for  the  smelting 
of  our  low-grade  ores,  no  low-cost  energy 
supplied  for  agricultural  pumping  and  rural 
electric  development.  Power  company  domi- 
nation of  the  economic  life  of  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Snake  Basin  will  result  in  higher 
power  costs.  In  less  service  and  In  the  sttfilng 
of   new  economic  enterprise. 

The  fight  for  the  full  development  of  the 
remaining  Snake  River  resource  must  con- 
tinue. I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  so 
valiantly  fought  for  Hells  Canyon  to  con- 
tinue the  long  fight  ahead  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  maximum  potential  of  this  great 
river. 

I  call  for  a  new  study  of  the  whole  re- 
maining Middle  Snake  system  so  as  to  guar- 
antee that  this  resource  travesty  will  not  be 
repeated. 

The  political  record  at  Hells  Canyon  la 
clear.  The  high  dam  waa  scuttled  by  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  Republican 
politicians  to  make  way  for  a  gigantic  give- 
away to  private  power  Interests.  The  people 
of  Oregon  and  the  Nation  will  have  reason 
to  remember. 

The  dedicated  people  who  fought  for  Hells 
Canyon  did  not  fight  In  vain.  The  mUllon 
acre-feet  of  storage  at  Brownlee  was  forced 
on  the  power  company  by  public  opinion. 
Many  concessions  to  the  public  interest  In 
access  roads  and  other  matters  have  been 
gained  because  of  the  constant  surveillance 
of  organized  public  opinion.  Moet  of  all, 
millions  of  Americans  all  over  the  country 
have  been  alerted  to  the  need  for  a  cloeer 
guardianship  of  our  great  public  natural 
resources.  Hells  Canyon  will  always  symbol- 
ize this  fight  and  will  always  remain  a  battle 
cry  for  those  dedicated  to  the  wise  conserva- 
tion of  America  s  rest)urces. 

Mat  31,   1B58. 
Hon    Al  Ullmaw, 

Representative.  Oregon  Second  District, 
Old  Howe  Office  Building. 
Wasfiington.  D  C. 

Deab  CONCRCS.SMAN  Ullman  !  I  rctumed 
last  night  from  a  biweekly  trip  to  Brownlee 
and  In  view  of  the  pending  June  2  committee 
session  on  the  high-dam  bill  I  feel  I  shculd 
express  my  summary  views  and  bring  pre- 
vious observations  up  to  date. 

First,  events  of  the  past  spring,  as  well 
as  the  flooding  of  the  project  Its  first  rprlng. 
together  with  statements  made  to  the  unions 
during  the  May  1958  emergency  confirm  that 
this  project  has  been  built  upon  the  narrow- 
est margins  and  might  well  have  suffered 
severely  had  normal  runoff  peaked  this  year 
In   March   or   April. 

This  same  skimping  upon  schedule  seems 
to  be  refiected  In  skimping  uF>on  safety 
(seven  men  killed  on  the  project)  during 
construction  and  It  would  seem  upon  masses 
and  quality.  One  ought  to  predict  that  these 
projects  at  best  will  have  relatively  short 
life,  high  maintenance,  low  overload  or  safety 
margin  potential;  and  if  this  type  of  con- 
struction Is  continued  on  our  big  river  sites. 
In  our  day  we  are  going  to  witness  the  tragic 
consequences  at  some  of  them.  Except  for 
some  of  our  previous  observations  as  to  de- 
ficiencies such  as  In  the  diversion  tunnel 
and  our  observations  as  to  certain  geologic 
conditions  at  the  site  we  can,  of  course,  take 
no  exception  with  the  competence  of  the 
project  engineers,  not  being  engineers  our- 
selves.    As  you  know,  we  are  In  no  position 


to  take  exception  for  we  have  determined 
there  has  been  no  adequate  public  Inspection 
of  this  project  during  construction,  by  FPC 
or  otherwise.  As  an  editor,  I  am  not  going 
to  place  any  stamp  of  approval  u{>on  this 
thing,  whether  the  high  dam  is  a  lost  cause 
or  not.  Margins  and  quality  In  dams  Is  a 
matter  of  policy.  If  Congress  wants  to  ap- 
prove a  cheap  project,  that  Is  one  thing;  but 
It  Is  certainly  not  the  quality  that  we  have 
seen  evident  In  the  Federal  projects.  We 
have  talked  many  times  about  the  public  not 
getting  a  bargain  in  the  three-dam  project 
from  the  standpoint  of  benefits.  Here,  you 
see,  I  am  observing  that  as  a  physical  struc- 
ture, likewise,  Brownlee  is  no  bargain,  now 
that  It  is  largely  built  and  can  be  reviewed 
and   Inspected. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  Brownlee 
project  will  not  go  on  the  line  at  a  bargain. 
I  know  that  It  Is  off  original  schedule  (May) 
and  will  not  go  on  the  line  till  fall,  even 
though  the  work  force  hits  been  as  much 
as  1,000  men  over  original  company  predic- 
tions when  such  things  as  school  facilities 
and  such  local  problems  were  originally  dis- 
cussed. And,  as  you  know,  the  alertness  of 
local  p>eople — even  the  keeping  of  the  Issue 
pending  In  Congress — has  compelled  the 
company  to  do  things  which  It  had  not 
planned  to  do.  For  example,  the  Oregon 
road  relocations  which  were  originally  a 
matter  of  near  final  negotiation  at  less  than 
$800,000,  when  we  pvibllclzed  the  delin- 
quency of  the  plan  finally  became  about 
$4  million  and,  in  some  respects,  are  still 
short.  You  will  recall,  also,  that  the  very 
three-dam  plan,  though  Inadequate  compared 
with  the  high  dam,  was  originally  a  »10  mil- 
lion face-lifting  project  at  Oxbow  and  took 
its  final  form  only  when  Hells  Canyon  or- 
ganizations forced  the  Snake  River  Ifsue 
politically,  through  bearing  aud  even  in  the 
courts. 

What  this  means  Is  that  even  at  this  late 
hour  you  people  In  Congress,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  never  demanded  proof  that 
Ipco  power  will  flow  at  even  the  figure  rep- 
resented by  FPC  after  hearing.  After  no 
little  evidence  that  It  will  not  be  cheap 
power,  this  also  becomes  not  a  matter  of 
engineering  or  economics  but  a  matter  of 
Congressional  policy.  Cheap  power  verstis 
high -cost  power.  Bargain  versus  no  bargain. 
I  hope  at  least  you  and  our  friends  on  the 
conimltiee  will  now  more  than  ever  realize 
that  cheap  power  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
full  development  and  certain  advantages  of 
public  operation  but  is  also  a  matter  of 
physical  costs.  As  of  this  moment  we  are 
not  betting  Brownlee  can  produce  cheap 
power. 

Third,  there  has  developed  in  connection 
With  the  three-dam  plan  a  definite  pattern 
of  powerllne  planning  that  catises  me  to 
predict  a  complete  Independence  from  the 
BPA,  In  effect  the  pattern  of  a  private  pool. 
The  effect  can  only  be  to  break  down  the 
Columbia  River  system.  Including  hydraulic 
Integration  (which  even  the  most  reaction- 
ary cannot  take  Issvie  wlthi  and  thus  Isolate 
the  new  private  power  policy  from  any  pos- 
sible comparison  as  It  goes  into  operation 
around  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  BPA  opera- 
tion on  the  Columbia.  This,  again,  is  basic 
policy.  And,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  you 
and  I  and  others  who  knew  the  funda- 
mental merit  of  the  high  dam  as  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  have  always  faced  the  oppo- 
sition not  of  any  competing  project  for  a 
particular  site  substituting  for  a  high  dam, 
but  rather  of  a  whole  national  movement 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  good  project,  using  the 
Brc'wnlee  case  to  spearhead  a  whole  new 
monopolistic  concept  of  utility  empire. 
There  were  too  few  of  us  out  here  In  the 
sagebrush  to  keep  this  Issue  upon  resource 
merit  against  the  powerful  forces  making 
Hells  Canyon  the  battleground  for  an  em- 
pire and  not  Just  a  site.  But  the  Brownlee 
pattern  Is  now  well  enough  along  that  at 
this  late  hour  I  hope  some  members  of  the 


committee,  at  least,  see  that  as  policy  the 
Nation  has  been  hoodwinked  in  Hells 
Canyon. 

Fourth,  I  want  to  observe  that  while  Ox- 
bow may  be  partially  begun,  Brownlee  proj- 
ect in  a  few  days  after  June  2  will  lay  off 
thousands  of  men  who  cannot  go  to  work  at 
Oxbow.  The  plan  to  take  over  Brownlee  for 
Interim  Federal  operation  during  high-dam 
construction  not  only  Is  feasible  but  would 
also  give  this  area  hope  of  long-term  em- 
ploym.ent  In  resource  development,  whereas 
If  the  high  dam  Issue  Is  terminated  June  2. 
the  payroll  on  the  Snake  during  our  genera- 
tion will  be  virtually  at  an  end. 

Finally,  I  hope  you  realize  that  If  the  high 
dam  cannot  pa.?8  out  of  committee  June  2. 
it  would  continue  to  be  highly  desirable  to 
keep  the  Issue  pending  even  If  only  till  the 
last  week  or  two  of  the  session.  Stf  long  as 
this  Ls.«ue  has  been  live  the  three-dam  proj- 
ect has  been  on  good  behavior.  We  could 
never  have  fought  this  road  relocation  out  in 
the  public  Interest  had  not  the  high-dam 
Issue  still  been  pending.  We  could  never 
have  won  the  fish  resource  ca.se  last  year 
against  the  reluctance  of  the  company  had 
not  the  l5sue  been  pending.  We  will  not 
win  the  still  Incomplete  recreation  case  un- 
less It  Is  kept  pending.  We  will  not  con- 
tinue to  see  progress  at  Oxbow  or  even  on 
the  third  low  dam  unless  the  issue  is  kept 
alive.  To  us.  at  this  time,  unless  the  high 
dam  Is  recommended  by  committee  action.  It 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  the  com- 
mittee to  kill  the  pending  bill  until  at  least 
late  In  the  session.  On  the  other  hand  it 
will  be  of  tremendous  public  benefit  as  a 
measure  of  forcing  compliance  by  the  low- 
dam  project  with  fundamental  provisions  of 
its  license  which  you  and  I  know  were  won 
over  the  reluctance  of  the  private  utility 
after  a  long  and  bitter  fight. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  too  busy  with 
my  own  affairs  In  recent  months  to  devote 
the  hours  on  the  Hells  Canyon  issue  that  I 
did  during  the  many  years  preceding  this  one. 
Nor  have  I  time  now  to  put  these  thoughts 
in  form  for  my  sending  them  to  members  of 
the  committee.  I  only  hope  that  you  will 
have  time,  at  least  to  hand  a  copy  of  this  to 
Hon.  Mrs.  ProsT  who  has  been  exceedingly 
wise  In  her  agreement  with  you  on  this  great 
Snake  River  Issue,  and  to  let  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  my  views  before  they 
vote  on  the  committee  June  2. 

I  know  we  have  failed  quite  badly  In  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  full  development  of  the 
Snake,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  become  Increasingly  aware  that 
we  have  been  right.  After  my  periodic  trips 
to  Brownlee  the  past  few  years  during  con- 
struction. I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
Consequently  the  above  observations  at  this 
late  hour. 

With  appreciation  for  your  past  help,  your 
keen    Interest,   and    your   capable   leadership, 
and  with  wishes  for  the  best  of  luck. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

By  Brinton, 

Editor. 


Legal  Problems  of  International  Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24.  25,  and  26,  1958,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law  held  their  52d 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  be  in- 


vited to  participate  in  a  panel  discussion 
concerning  the  legal  problems  of  inter- 
national private  enterprise.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  address 
to  the  panel,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the 
increased  emphasis  in  recent  years  on  prac- 
tical solutions  for  the  problem  of  protecting 
foreign  Investments.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  see  the  International  lawyer  so  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  such  solutions. 
Perhaps  never  before  have  lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen made  such  searching  Inquiry  Into 
the  finding  of  better  and  more  realistic 
ways  to  safeguard  Investments  and  to 
strengthen  the  rules  of  international  law 
In  this  area.  We  can  now  see  and  Judge  the 
first  fruits  of  this  search.  We  have  had  in 
recent  months  a  number  of  bold  and  Imagi- 
native proposals  for  concrete  measures  to 
protect  foreign  investments.  I  need  only 
mention  that  of  Hermann  Abs  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  recent  Inquiry  into 
this  problem  has  followed  a  twofold  ap- 
proach. One  is  better  ways  to  protect  in- 
vestment property.  The  other  is  better  ways 
to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  contracts. 

These  are  basic  matters.  They  were  once 
the  objects  of  strong  canons  of  International 
law.  Then  the  Investor  could  enter  Into 
contracts  and  develop  property  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  he  possessed  a  corpus 
of  rights  sanctioned  by  International  law 
and  acknowledged,  by  and  large,  by  the  world 
community.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
rule  of  law  in  Investment  matters  has  been 
undermined  in  recent  years.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  the  dreary  catalog  of  seizures 
and  nationalizations.  The  task  is  once 
again  to  affirm  those  rules,  which  we  have 
never  ceased  to  believe,  to  be  of  enduring 
worth  and  validity.  They  mtist  be  strength- 
ened, made  more  explicit,  made  more  effec- 
tive in  the  interest  of  a  sounder  world 
economy  and  a  better  world  order. 

The  United  States  Is  sympathetic  with  this 
objective.  It  firmly  believes  that  Interna- 
tional law  must  be  strengthened  In  this  im- 
portant area.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  It  is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that,  the  United  States 
is  a  capital  exporting  country.  But  let  me 
say  emphatically  that  this  is  but  a  lesser 
motive.  The  point  Is  whether  there  shall  be 
an  effective  rule  of  law  in  international  af- 
fairs, and,  as  has  been  said  time  and  again, 
the  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  without  a  world  of  law  there 
cannot  be  a  world  of  peace  and  human 
progress. 

There  is  thus  no  difficulty  In  fixing  the  ob- 
jectives. The  difficulty  comes  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  specifics.  Proposals  of  varying 
character  and  purjjort  are  offered,  each  as 
the  best  means  of  achieving  our  objectives. 
The  United  States  must  consider  each  of 
these  carefully  from  the  standpoint  of  broad 
national  interest.  Often  such  proposals 
would  require  the  conclusion  of  treaties, 
which  pledge  the  good  faith  of  this  country 
and  assume  solemn  obligations  on  its  behalf. 
When  treaty  proposals  are  made,  whether  to 
work  out  codes  of  fair  treatment  for  invest- 
ments or  to  provide  guarantys  against 
expropriation  or  to  assure  redress  against 
wrongdoers,  perplexing  problems  of  law  and 
policy  arise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  problems 
arise  mainly  because  the  treaty  needed  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  would  have  to  be 
a  multilateral  Instrument  worked  out  at  an 
International  conference.  As  a  practical 
matter,  could  an  acceptable  treaty  emerge 
from  such  a  conference.  The  record  of  the 
past  is  most  unpromising.  A  great  variety 
of  countries  would  be  represented.  They 
would  Include  capital-Importing  states, 
states    with    a    socialist    orientation,    states 
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committed  to  policies  of  extreme  economic 
nationalism.  Would  we  be  able  to  muster 
the  votes  for  the  kind  of  treaty  we  want? 
I  am  Inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Moreover,  merely  holding  Buch  a  confer- 
ence might  do  the  protecUon  of  foreign 
Investments  a  disservice.  Important  Issues 
would  have  to  be  raised  In  a  forum  where 
the  Institution  of  private  property  would 
readily  be  subject  to  attack.  This  attack, 
generated  by  the  emotional  pressures  uf 
antlcolonlallsm  and  economic  nationalism 
could  be  unfortunate.  A  treaty  might 
emerge  from  the  conference,  for  example, 
but  one  which  sought  to  give  the  coloration 
of  International  law  to  principles  hostile  to 
the  sancUty  of  contract  and  the  security  of 
private  prcperty.  We  have  only  to  call  to 
mind  the  United  Nations  debate  In  1952  of 
the  nationalization  resolution  of  Uruguay 
to  realize  that  this  protpcct  la  not  merely 
imaginary. 

Even  more  Important,  however.  Is  tlie 
likelihood  that  such  a  conference  would 
sharpen  the  dilferences  between  the  capital- 
exporting  and  capital-Importing  countries. 
It  Is  not  too  extreme  to  etc  2  antagonis- 
tic blocs  forming,  1  withholding  guaran- 
ties, the  other  withholding  capital.  It  Is  not 
too  extreme  either  to  forsee  the  former,  de- 
prived of  capital  from  Us  normal  source, 
turning  to  another  source;  which  even  now 
is  ostentatiously  offering  capital  on  decep- 
tively attractive  terms. 

Suppose,  however,  that  there  was  a  mu- 
tually admitted  community  of  Interest  be- 
tween capital-Importing  and  capital -export- 
ing states.  Would  this  really  Improve  the 
prospects  of  a  worthwhile  treaty?  Again,  I 
am  Inclined  to  doubt  It. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  has  participated  In  the  past  In  a 
niimber  of  multilateral  discussions  looking 
to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  pro- 
tection for  foreign  Investment.  These  d.s- 
cusalons  failed.  There  appear  to  be  very  sub- 
stantial difficulties  in  drafting  a  generally 
acceptable  code  because,  I  suppose,  of  the 
great  differences  among  states  as  to  the 
commitments  they  feel  they  can  undertake. 
Yet  I  believe  every  possibility  should  be  ex- 
plored in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  that 
would  strengthen  the  security  of  foreign  In- 
vestments. 

In  fact,  this  policy  has  found  expression  in 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion which  the  United  States  hi\s  concluded 
with  a  considerable  number  of  countries  In 
recent  years,  as  well  as  In  other  conventions 
and  agreements  whose  purpose  It  is  to 
strengthen  and  secure  our  Investment 
abroad.  So  far  the  bilateral  means  has  been 
the  more  effective  vehicle  for  securing  mean- 
ingful commitments  In  the  Investment  field. 
Whether  the  multilateral  approach  can  ever 
succeed  Is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  grave 
reservations. 

Up  to  now  the  main  difficulty  has  been  the 
marked  variances  among  nations  as  to  the 
degree  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  bind 
themselves  legally  to  accord  fair  treatment. 
Standards  as  to  what  constltvjtes  fair  treat- 
ment vary  with  different  cultxires.  And  1 
suppose  countries  with  a  federal  constitution 
such  as  ours  have  a  special  problem  which 
restrains  them  in  the  kind  of  commitments 
they  can  legitimately  undertake.  This  Is  the 
case  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  such 
coTintrles  as  Australia  and  Canada  and  pos- 
sibly others.  In  any  event,  the  experience 
of  the  past  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
multilateral  approach  appears  Infeaslble  at 
this  time. 

For  example,  the  Conference  which  met 
In  1929  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nf.tlons  failed  because  each  country  par- 
tlclp>atlng  In  the  Conference  felt  obligated 
to  attach  reservations  which  minimized  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  convention  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  project  had  to  be 
abandoned. 


Another  attempt,  doomed  to  failure,  waa 
the  negotiation  of  the  charter  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  OrRanlzatlon  which.  In  or- 
der to  accommodate  varying  piiUosophles. 
equivocated  on  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ple*, including  the  standard  of  compensa- 
tion In  case  of  the  expropriation  of  property. 

Stai  another  attempt  to  secure  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  protection  of  private 
foreign  Investment  was  made  at  the  1048 
Conference  at  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  eco- 
nomic aj^reement  concluded  at  that  time  con- 
tained an  urUcle  designed  to  secure  protec- 
tion for  foreign  investment.  ThU  article 
provided  as  follows: 

"Abt.  2o.  The  SUtes  shall  take  no  dis- 
criminatory action  against  Investments  by 
virtue  of  which  foreign  enterprises  or  capi- 
tal may  be  deprived  of  legally  acquired 
property  rights,  for  reasons  or  under  condi- 
tions different  from  those  that  the  Consti- 
tution or  UiwB  of  each  country  provide  for 
the  expropriation  of  national  property.  Any 
expropriation  shall  be  accompanied  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  price  In  a  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  manner." 

This  provision  wa*  unacceptable  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries.  Some  appended  reserva- 
tions when  signing  the  agreement.  I  would 
like  to  mention  one  of  them  which  la  typi- 
cal. In  the  case  of  Ecuador,  the  reservation 
reads  as  follows: 

"Article  26  must  be  understood  In  the 
sense  that  the  rule  therein  established  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions In  force  at  the  time  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  that  It  U  exclusively  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  country 
within  which  the  expropriation  takes  place 
to  determine.  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
In  force,  everything  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  expropriation 
must  be  carried  out.  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
the  means  of  executing  such  payment." 

This  reservation  would  have  nullified  the 
provisions  (  f  the  aRreemeiit  Insofar  as  they 
conflicted  with  provisions  of  the  Ecuadoran 
Constitution  as  they  might  hapj^>en  to  be  at 
the  time  of  Us  application.  The  reservation 
also  made  clear  that  the  compensation  hxed 
by  the  Ecuadoran  courts  was  final  and  could 
not  be  tested  by  the  international  law  stand- 
ard of  Just  compensation  In  any  litigation. 
Because  It  became  Impossible  to  remove  res- 
ervations of  the  Ecuadoran  type,  the  Bogota 
agreement   never  entered   Into  force. 

In  my  Judgment,  differences  t>etween 
leg.al  systems,  between  national  policies,  and 
differences  as  to  economic  interests—  created 
In  each  case  difficult  obstacles  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  principles  applicable 
to  each  of  the  many  countries  concerned. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  shown  the  futil- 
ity of  the  multilateral  approach — at  least  up 
to  this  time.  In  my  cplnlon.  It  will  be  dec- 
ades, perhaps,  before  a  worthwhile  multilat- 
eral convention  can  be  attained.  For  the 
moment,  the  bilateral  approach  offers  the 
soundest  alternative,  for  It  Is  easier  to  arrive 
at  a  common  denominator  where  two  coun- 
tries negotiate  one  with  the  other  than  when 
a  group  of  countries  with  differing  philoso- 
phies seek  uniform  standards.  Multllrttoral 
negotiations.  I  would  assume,  are  always 
more  difficult  since  deference  must  be  paid 
to  varying  attitudes  which  run  from  ti\e 
extreme  to  another.  The  more  frequent  the 
accommodations,  the  lesa  precise  Is  the 
standard  of  behavior  laid  down  In  the  agreed 
rule. 

I  do  not  mean  to  aruggest  that  we  shovild 
abandon  the  multilateral  approach  forever. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  before  a  meaningful  multilateral  con- 
vention can  be  accepted,  a  standard  of  be- 
havior must  reach  the  level  which  the  United 
States,  for  example,  has  sought  to  Include  In 
Its  bilateral  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  Its  conventions  on  double 
tPX^tlon.  on  Investment  gunrnntles.  and 
others.      If    enough    countries    accept    such 


•Undards  bilaterally,  only  then  wUl  It  be 
possible  seriously  to  consider  a  multllsteral 
convention.  Even  then  serious  legal  and  con- 
stitutional problema  may  be  expected  to 
emerge,  problems  which  may  be  •eriotu  for 
those  countries  having  the  beet  records  erf 
profierty  protection.  For  example.  I  am 
certain  that  proposals  for  new  tribunals 
could  be  expected  to  raise  questions  for  the 
United  States  The  enforcement  by  Interna- 
tional agencies  of  treaty  law  In  matters  of 
domestic  concern  to  the  United  States  raises 
obvious  problems. 

I  believe  therefore  that  for  the  present 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  use  the  bi- 
lateral approach  as  a  means  of  aflordliig 
protection  to  the  American  Invettor  abroad. 
I  also  believe  that  the  provisions  which  we 
have  Incorporated  In  our  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  treaties  establishes  • 
standard  which  if  accepted  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  countries  bilaterally  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  adoption  In  a  multllsteral 
framework.  Every  effort  should  be  made, 
and  I  know  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  everything  It  can.  to  acceler- 
ate the  treaty  program  and  to  assure  thai 
such  treaties  Include  effective  safeguards  tar 
private  investment. 

If  enough  agreements  of  this  typs  art 
concluded.  If  they  are  suppjrted  by  double- 
tax  conventions,  investment-guaranty  ar- 
rangements and  other  similar  measures,  a 
strong  and  effective  standard  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  investments  will  be  worked  out 
piece  by  piece.  Each  such  agreement 
strengthens  the  rule  of  international  law  in 
this  vital  area  and  hastens  the  day  when 
these  rule*  and  principles  can  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  world  conioiunlty  In 
effective  multilateral  code. 
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or 
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or    NXW    YOBK 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  RETHESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  2.  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troduciriB  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
deals  with  the  vital  problem  of  peace  and 
war  and,  most  important  of  all,  with  the 
question  of  the  future  survival  ol  the 
human  race. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
submi.ssion  of  a  peace  formula  by  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  conference  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
peace  formula  Is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
proposes  that  boUi  tiie  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  give  their  peo- 
ples nn  opportmilty  to  vote  for  t)eace  or 
war  by  referendum,  befoi-e  taking  any 
military  action  out«-lde  tlielr  borders. 
Only  one  exception  is  being  made  and 
that  applies  to  action  taken  in  support 
of  a  United  Nations  police-force  acUou. 

No  people  on  earth  de.sires  war.  War 
means  destruction,  famine,  disease,  suf- 
fering, death,  annihilation  of  entire  peo- 
ples. It  means  the  loss  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  some  nations.  It  means 
vast  destruction  of  life  and  property 
which  can  never  really  be  replaced.  It 
means  a  halt  in  human  progress  in  all 
pha.ses  of  life  A  war  with  modem  nu- 
clear and  atomic  weapons  rill  mean  all 
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this  and  much  more — it  may  spell  the 
doom  of  all  existence  of  human  life  on 
this  earth. 

Before  embarking  on  any  such  adven- 
tures, no  matter  how  promising  they  may 
appear  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  sides  stand  to  lose 
in  a  new  conflict.  Even  the  victor  may 
find  that  his  losses  are  too  heavy  for 
comfort  and  that  the  victory  is  but  a 
mirage  of  very  short  duration. 

In  the  world  as  constituted  today 
peaceful  coexistence  and  friendship  be- 
tween nations  should  be  the  primary 
goal.  Instead  of  waging  total  war.  hu- 
manity should  concentrate  on  waging 
total  peace,  and  that  means  the  partic- 
ipation of  all  people  in  peacemaking  ef- 
forts. Every  elTort  should  be  undertaken 
to  explore  all  avenues  and  ideas  that  lead 
to  peace  and  will  assure  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relations  between  countries 
and  peoples. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  what  their  decision  would  be.  A 
direct  referendum  of  this  sort  would  not 
only  help  to  restore  sanity  to  the  world  at 
a  crucial  and  very  dangerous  moment, 
but  It  would  also  provide  world  leaders 
with  a  true  perspective  of  events  and  a 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
mankind  and  in  this  way  inspire  them 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  pre- 
vent a  global  holocaust. 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  been  propagat- 
ing the  Idea  of  peace  these  past  few 
years,  but  their  actions  have  been  in  the 
opp>osite  direction.  By  now,  peace-lov- 
ing and  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where have  lost  coiifidence  in  the  empty 
words  and  fancy  phrases  of  the  Russian 
leaders  because  they  no  longer  have  the 
ring  of  sincerity.  The  Kremlin  rulers 
have  sown  mistru;  t  and  falsehood  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
Russia  would  not  hesitate  to  start  a 
shooting  war  if  she  felt  assured  of  suc- 
cess. 

Adoption  of  this  propo.sal  to  allow  the 
Russian  people  a  full  and  free  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  would  go  far  in  convincing  the  world 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  sincerity  in  its 
advocacy  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  to  give  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
resolution.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  338 

Whereas  the  common  people  of  both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  unquestionably 
desire  that  the  unbroken  record  of  friend- 
ship and  peaceful  coexistence  should  be 
continued  forever;  and 

Whereas  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men 
should  be  settled  by  means  of  ballots  rather 
than  bullets;  and 

Wheresis  to  "wage  total  peace"  should 
mean  F>eacemaklng  by  all  rather  than  peace- 
making by  the  collective  leadership  of  the 
few;  and 

Whereas  a  cessation  of  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  (desirable  as  It  Is)  will  not 
of  Itself  prevent  another  world  war  or  be  a 
key  factor  In  a  workable  disarmament  plan; 
and 


Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  make 
a  new  approach  to  break  the  disarmament 
deadlock;  and 

Whereas  the  political  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  failed  to  agree  on  the  mechanics  of 
halting  the  armament  race  by  eliminating 
the   p>06slblllty  of   a   "surprise   attack";    and 

Whereas  It  behooves  world  leaders  to 
study  all  formulas  designed  to  solve  the 
"surprise  attack"  problem:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiies 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should,  at  the  next  sum- 
mit conference  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
consider  the  submission  of  the  following 
peace  formula:  Tliat  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
agree  to  give  their  peoples  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  peace  or  war  by  referendum  be- 
fore taking  military  action  beyond  their 
borders,  except  In  supp>ort  of  a  United  Na- 
tions police  force  action. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  transcript  of  one  of 
my  weekly  radio  broadcasts  over  station 
WINS,  New  York,  June  1,  1958: 

TOUTH    AND    AGE 

It  was  Henry  Adams  who  said,  "Young  men 
have  a  passion  for  regarding  their  elders  aa 
senile  "  Yet,  as  they  grow  older  themselves, 
they  find  themselves  doing  many  of  the  same 
things  they  criticized  In  their  elders  and  ex- 
plaining It  the  same  way.  How  often  have 
you  heard  someone  say,  "I  know  I'm  getting 
older,   but   I  don't   feel    any   different"? 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  surprised  to 
find  that  this  is  so.  Comparing  themselves 
with  the  aged,  young  men  gain  the  impres- 
sion, somehow,  that  the  young  and  the  old 
are  different  people — almost  of  a  different 
race.  The  implication  would  seem  to  be  that 
at  some  magic  date  or  through  some  magic 
period,  human  beings  undergo  complete 
change.  Before  It,  they  are  as  they  have  al- 
ways been;  alter  It,  they  are  different — they 
are  old. 

Actually,  this  Is  not  so.  The  old  are  not 
different  people,  but  essentially  the  same 
people  that  they  were.  If  we  believe  other- 
wise, we  lose  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
later  years.  We  cannot  suddenly  at  age  69. 
prepare  for  old  age  and  retirement  at  60. 
The  characteristics  we  had  at  30,  we  will 
have  In  more  marked  degree  some  40  years 
later,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad  character- 
istics. Simply  stated,  the  old  are  the  same 
people  they  were— only  more  so. 

Therefore,  the  whole  of  life  should  be  the 
preparation  for  the  process  of  aging  and  p>er- 
haps  the  most  valuable  characteristic  to  de- 
velop for  old  age  Is  Interest — Interest  in  peo- 
ple, In  Ideas.  In  developments.  He  who  Is 
Interested,  Is  Interesting,  too. 

But  we  niust  remember  that  we  cannot 
change  the  attitudes  of  a  lifetime  on  the  eve 
ol  retirement.     The  habits  of  a  liletlme  can 


make  old  age  enjoyable  by  the  time  old  age 
comes. 

INSTT1.TS 

In  my  35  years'  experience  In  Congress,  I 
have  often  found  that  a  sharp  tongue  was 
a  weapon  of  offense,  and  that  biting  words 
frequently  accompany  acid  debate.  Any 
Member  who  was  quick  at  disparagement  or 
the  quick  retort  seemed  always  to  amuse  and 
win  admiration.  Even  slander,  for  which 
there  is  itrununlty  in  Congress,  never  iaclcs 
for  circulation.  There  has  been  much  of 
vituperation  and  repartee.  Timing,  how- 
ever, is  always  important.  To  me,  however, 
it  has  always  seemed  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  House  is  with  you,  that  is  the  best  kind 
of  repartee.  Sometimes  It  is  well  to  be 
silent,  especially  in  the  face  of  great  provo- 
cation. Sometimes  to  assume  a  quiet  dig- 
nity causes  all  the  verbal  darts  hurled  at 
you   to   be   deflected. 

The  situation  Is  not  dissimilar  In  general 
to  the  late  lamented  Fred  Allen,  in  his 
many  verbal  combats  with  Jack  Benny.  Fred 
Allen  was  ribbing  Benny  unmercifully. 
Frankly,  Benny  was  no  match  for  him.  Jack 
Benny  moaned  In  a  fit  of  despair  at  being 
unable  to  ad  lib  effective  retorts.  Jack 
Benny  said,  "If  I  had  my  gag  writers  here, 
you  wouldn't  say  that  to  me." 

Insults  are  often  used  as  a  weapon  but 
Insults  are  like  bad  coins.  We  cannot  help 
their  being  offered  to  us  but  we  need  not 
take  them.  Some  Insults  are  witty  and  some 
are  Just  mean  and  ornery.  Some  Insults 
can  be  couched  in  excellent  poetry  as  when 
King  Lear  berates  some  disgraced  soldiers 
and  says: 

"I  have  seen  better  faces  In  my  time 
TTian  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before   me  at   this  Instance." 

I,  personally,  have  been  the  subject  of 
unintentional  Jolt.  I  remember  at  a  dinner 
not  so  long  ago,  when  a  chairman  leaned 
over  me  while  coffee  was  being  served,  and 
said.  "Shall  we  let  them  enjoy  themselves 
a  little  longer,  Mr.  Celler,  or  had  we  better 
have  your  speech  now?" 

A  certain  American  politician  was  asked  If 
he  expected  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  rival 
whom  he  cordially  detested.  He  replied: 
"No.  but  I  thoroughly  approve  of  it." 

When  Big  Tim  Sullivan,  a  Tammany  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  resigned,  he  explained 
his  action  simply:  "Congressmen?  In  Wash- 
ington, they  hitch  their  horses  to  them." 

Not  so  long  ago.  a  Member  from  one  of  our 
Middle  West  States  quoted  Henry  Clays 
statement:  "I'd  rather  be  right  than  Presi- 
dent," as  applying  to  himself.  A  Democrat 
retorted:  "The  gentleman  need  not  worry. 
He  will  never  be  either." 

One  day  In  the  cloakroom,  a  Congressman 
was  discussing  an  older  Member  and  he  said : 
"I  don't  believe  he  Is  the  man  he  used  to 
be."  And  he  provoked  the  reply:  "No — and 
he  never  was." 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  when  In  the 
House,  was  called  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Platte,  the  Platte  being  the  name  of  a  river. 
Senator  Foraker  took  care  to  define  the  Platte 
as  foUow-s:  "The  Platte — «  Inches  deep — and 
7  miles  wide  at  tlxe  moutli. 

Some  years  ago.  Representative  Johnson, 
of  Indiana,  called  a  fellow  RepresentatU'e 
from  Illinois  a  Jackass.  A  point  of  order  was 
made  immediately  that  the  statement  was 
unparliamentary,  Johnson  said  he  retracted 
his  statement,  and  then  added:  "While  I 
withdraw  the  unfortunate  word,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  still  insist  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is 
out  of  order."  "How  am  I  out  of  order?" 
quickly  demanded  the  Illinois  Congressman. 
To  which  Representative  Johnson  replied: 
"Probably  a  veterinary  surgeon  could  tell 
you." 

A  Republican  Senator  attacked  our  then 
President  for  making  a  distinction  between 
good  trusts  and  bad  trusts.  He  was  asked  to 
set  forth  the  difference  between  good  trusts 
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and  bad  trusts.  H«  saW:  "Good  tnjats  eon- 
trlbvite  to  the  Republican  Party  and  bad 
trusts  do  not." 

Former  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  once  aald  of 
an  opponent:  "I  know  the  color  of  his  liver 
and  It  Is  whiter — If  that  could  be — than  the 
driven  snow." 

Most  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  like  to  be 
compared  In  greatness  and  goodness  with  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  That  comparison  la  frequently 
heard.  Recently  a  Dentocratlc  Member  said: 
"Sacretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  Is  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since 
Secretary  Humphrey." 

A  Senator  once  said  of  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party,  whom  he  detested,  that  tlie 
particular  Senator  went  Into  a  room  with  a 
skunk  and  the  door  was  shut.  There  was 
considerable  scratching  on  the  door  and  the 
skunk  shot  oDut  of  the  door  like  blue  light- 
ning. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  you  more  insults 
that  are  heard  in  and  out  of  Congress  but 
we  must  have  time  for  sterner  stuff. 

MASSEB 

In  diplomacy,  as  well  as  In  most  tlilnf?s  of 
life,  timing  U  all  important.  The  new  Hit- 
ler of  the  Middle  East.  Nasser,  became  a 
threat  to  the  Western  democracies  some 
time  ago,  particularly  at  the  time  he  seized 
the  Suez  Canal.  Later,  Prance,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Israel  staged  their  Incursion  Into 
Slnal.  Nasser  was  In  quick  retreat.  His 
army  was  shattered  and  much  of  his  Russian 
arms  were  captured,  particularly  by  the  Is- 
raelis. The  Israeli  soldiers  were  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  Cairo.  Nasser's  days  as  a 
dictator  were  numbered.  The  I&rfu:Us  could 
liave  easily  captured  htm  and  placed  him  on 
some  Island  of  Elbe  In  Napoleon  fashion,  but 
unfortunately,  due  to  very  bad  timing  and 
very  bad  judgment,  our  purblind  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  forced  a  cease- 
fire through  the  United  Nations  and  the 
armies  of  Israel.  France,  and  Great  Britain 
were  compelled  to  stack  their  guns.  Nasser 
was  saved.  He  should  never  have  been 
saved.  The  timing  was  beautiful  for  Nasaer, 
but  bad  for  the  Western  democracies. 

Now  Mr.  Dulles  has  his  labor  for  his  pains 
as  fax  as  Nasser  Is  concerned.  Instead  of 
being  deposed,  he  has  gone  to  Moscow  and 
returned.  He  was  received  In  glowing  style 
by  Khrushchev  and  his  henchmen.  He  Is 
riding  high.  He  feels  that  he  Is  a  man  with 
a  mission,  especially  with  Soviet  arms  to 
help  him.  He  wants  to  control  the  entire 
Arab  world.  Moscow  Is  encouraging  him 
and  giving  him  aid.  Mr.  Dulles,  and  those 
In  our  Oovernment  who  think  like  him, 
realize  now  that  a  new  Hitler  has  been  let 
loose  upon  the  world^a  freebooter,  an 
armed  adventurer,  whose  everyday  activity 
might  well  lead  to  general  war.  He  Is  now 
the  boss  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  com- 
posed of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Yemen,  compris- 
ing 40  million  Moslems.  He  is  exchanging 
Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  for  gims  and 
planes  from  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Russia  has  even  supplied  him  with  three  or 
more  submarines  and  many  Jet-propelled 
planes.  While  Nasser  was  visiting  with 
Khrushchev  in  Moscow,  his  coconspirators 
and  troublemakers  were  stirring  up  strife 
In  pro-Western  Lebanon.  Buildings  were 
bombed  and  there  were  armed  conflicts  be- 
tween Lebanese  and  Syrian  inflltrators.  who 
cross  the  Syrian  border  at  the  behest  of 
Nasser.  Nasser  wishes  to  control,  with  Rus- 
sia's help,  the  United  Arab  Empire  contain- 
ing the  rich  oU  reserves  of  the  Middle  East. 
Prom  the  sale  of  this  oil,  he  hopes  to  build 
up  a  huge  domain  which  will  eventually 
Include  Iraq.  Band!  Arabia,  and  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  the  countries  he  now  controls.  After 
he  has  consolidated  all  these  lands  under 
tils  aegis,  he  will  stage  a  war  of  complete 
destruction  agalnvt  Israel.  He  has  been 
twice  worsted  by  Israel,  but  with  modern 
lethal  weapons  from  Russia  and  such  a  vast 


population  to  draw  upon  for  soldier  cannon 
/odder,  Israel  will  b«  sorely  put  to  it  to 
defend  herself. 

Vasser  Is  riding  high  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  niiUionaire  oilmen,  as  well  as  the  diplo- 
mats of  the  West,  are  gravely  concerned. 
They  watch  belatedly  the  growing  prestige 
of  Nasser  among  the  Arab  peoples  in  all  Mos- 
lem countries.  He  Is  even  popular  in  those 
countries  which  have  governments  that  are 
pro-Western.  His  control  of  the  Suez  Canal 
gives  him  a  tremendous  economic  leverage. 
His  control  of  Syria  gives  him  physical  con- 
trol of  the  major  oil  pipelines  that  bring 
Iraqi  and  Iranian  oil  to  the  coast.  He  could 
in  a  thrice  cut  off  most  of  the  flow  of 
M'-ddle  Eastern  oil  to  Europe  by  cutting 
these  pipelines  and  closing  the  Suez  Canal. 
TTirough  his  Cairo  radio  and  Infiltration  of 
subversives  into  Yemen.  Nasser  Is  encour- 
aging war  in  those  parts  of  that  world  where 
Britain  controls  Important  oil  concessions. 
He  Is  bringing  tremendous  pressure  af;alnst 
the  King  of  Jordan  whom  he  wishes  to  top- 
ple and  thereby  get  control  of  Jordan.  Prom 
Egypt,  Red  amis  are  being  fed  to  the  Moslem 
rebels  in  Algeria  for  use  against  France.  He 
Is  getting  from  Rtissla  far  more  aid  than 
he  ever  got  from  the  United  States.  He  Is 
playing  both  ends  RgaUiat  the  middle — be  has 
learned    to    play    Russia    against    the    United 

States.  Both  sides  seem  tu  bid  for  his  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Dulles  may  resume  United  States 
aid  to  Egypt.  Already  Mr.  Dulles  has  re- 
leased f26  million  In  Egyptian  funds  that 
have  been  frown  In  Amertca.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  to  pay  off  former  owners  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Mr  Dulles  has  stated:  "We 
hope  to  get  along  In  a  correct,  friendly  way 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic" 

I.  personally,  am  In  disaccord  with  this 
changing  American  policy.  Yuu  cannot  ap- 
pease this  rascal.  Nasser.  There  Is  an  old 
saying  and  a  true  one — -"Appease  a  rascal 
as  you  will,  he  was  and  Is  a  rascal  still."  In 
the  same  way  we  tried  to  appease  Hitler,  but 
to  no  avail.  We  will  never  win  Nasser's 
friendship — he  Is  not  capable  of  frlend.shlp. 
He  doesn't  appreciate  and  never  mentions 
the  fact  that  it  was  United  States  Interven- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  that  saved  his 
skin  and  caused  Lsrael.  France,  and  England 
to  cease  their  war  against  him.  Frankly, 
one  wouldn't  expect  such  a  rascal  to  ever 
express  the  slightest  thank  you. 

Like  a  c\inning,  smiling,  Cheshire  cat,  he 
Is  watching  for  his  opfiortunity  He  is  going 
to  coiral  all  the  Russian  arms  he  can  get; 
he  Is  going  to  take  from  Mr.  Dulles  all  the 
economic  aid  EHilles  will  give  lilm  and  very 
likely  moneys  to  erect  the  Aswan  Dam. 
Thereby,  he  will  climb  higher  and  higher. 
Meanwhile,  he  exploits  the  religious  and  race 
Issues.  Wlih  Hitler  it  was  Nordic  suprem- 
acy— with  Nasser  It  Is  Arab  supremacy.  A 
vast  net  of  propaganda,  radio  network  and 
pro-Nasser  agitators  are  operating  through- 
out the  United  Arab  Republic. 

We  are  having  much  trouble  In  keeping 
Lebanon  In  line  with  the  West.  It  Is  hoped 
that  Lebanon  will  not  fall  Into  his  net.  If 
It  does,  his  next  act  will  be  an  attack  on 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  If  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  are  in  his  control,  then  he  ha/t 
Israel  completely  surrounded  except  along 
the  Mediterranean. 

His  successes  then  might  produce,  as  the 
U.  S.  News  U  World  Report  Indicates,  a 
chain  reaction  that  would  put  Intense  pres- 
sures upon  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  hop  on 
the  Nasser  bandwagon. 

All  this  proves  that  there  Is  only  one  coun- 
try In  that  troubled  area  upon  which  the 
United  States  can  rely  and  that  U  Uttl« 
Israel. 

Unfortunately,  It  took  a  world  war  before 
Hitler  could  be  curbed.  The  only  nation 
that  can  stop  this  new  Hitler  Is  the  United 
States.  Our  policy,  however.  Is  one  of  en- 
couragement. We  seem  to  be  vying  with 
Russia  In  buying  hts  favor.  In  this  manner 
we  encotirage  him.  whereas  we  ought  to  dis- 


courage lUxn.  Thers  are  many  ways  by 
which  we  can  put  the  Ecrews  on  Nasser  but 
this  method  la  not  In  line  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  will  not  be  until  we  get  a  change 
In  the  State  Department. 


Graduation  Exercises  of  the  19S8  Class 
of  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  Hi^h  School,  Maj 
29,  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or     PrNNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 
Monday.  June  2,  195i 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  to  a  cla.ss  of  53  grad- 
uates of  the  Osceola  Mills,  Pa..  High 
School  in  that  community.  May  29,  1958. 

The  graduation  exercises  marked  the 
Closing  of  the  Osceola  MllLs  High  School, 
as  It  has  been  merged  uith  the  Phillps- 
burg.  Pa.,  High  School  in  the  new  school 
jointure  in  that  area. 

The  address  folloiv's: 

Addrebs  bt  jAMrs  E   Van  ZANirr.  Membei  or 
CoNCRES.s.  20th  District  or  Pennsylvania, 

AT  THE  OR^DUATION  EXERCISES  OF  TITE  SEN- 
IOR CuA.s«.  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  High  School., 
Thursday,  Mat  29,   1958. 

It  is  pleasing  that  you  have  given  me  the 
honor  of  being  a  &peaker  on  this  Important 
occasion. 

A  high  school  graduating  class  such  a:i  we 
have  here  in  Ofceula  Mills  tonight  is  always 
a  good  thing  to  look  upon  fur  you.  as  a 
group.  Fvmlxillze  some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  rewarding  momenta  in  the  lives  of 
young  people  Included  in  this  happiness 
Is  the  feeling  uf  achievement  that  comes  from 
a  Job  well   done. 

To  receive  a  high-school  diploma  has  beea 
your  goal  for  many  years,  and  now  Utnlght 
you  h.»ve  reached  your  objective.  For  yt  ur 
efforu  I  congratulate  you,  most  heartily. 

Equally  important,  however,  are  the  ef- 
foru  of  your  parents  and  teachers  who  have 
worked  with  you  to  make  this  commenoe- 
ment  possible. 

I  know  that  every  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing cl;iss  Joins  me  in  recognizing  the  part 
that  your  parents  and  teachers  have  played 
in  helping  you  to  achieve  your  goaJ.  To 
your  parents  and  teachers,  I  also  offer  my 
congratulations. 

From  all  accounts  It  seems  that  a  good 
commencement  speaker  Is  expected  to  give 
words  of  advice  to  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  advlaliLg  them  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  Use  to  pursue  and  achieve 
success.  I  am  not  bo  sure  that  tlils  U  what 
I  want  to  do. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  of  such  Impor- 
tance that  the  material  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  becomes  a  secondary  matter. 
Yet  the  responsiblllttee  of  overcoming  this 
crisis  will  rest  with  you  and  me,  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  of  America. 

So.  tonight  instead  of  speaking  Just  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
their  future.  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
everyone  here  on  the  future  at  America 
which.  In  the  last  analysis.  Is  the  future  at 
us  all. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cational system  in  which  we  have  bo  long 
placed  our  faith  can  no  longer  serve  us  as 
tt  Is.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  we 
shall  have  to  revitalize  our  public  school 
system  so  tliat  It  will  provide  America  with 
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the  trained  type  of  citizens  needed  In  this 
new  space  age.  This  is  the  crisis  of  which 
I  speak. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  esi>ecialiy 
as  a  member  of  iti-  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  I  can  assure  you 
that  yoiu-  Federal  G  )vernment  has  long  been 
aware  of  some  of  t^ie  educational  problems 
that  face  us. 

In  April  and  May  of  1956,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  held  hearings  on  the  short- 
age of  scientific  an.l  engineering  manpower 
that  exists  in  our  country  tcxlay.  The  testi- 
mony presented  at  these  hearings  by  some 
of  our  leading  me:i  in  science,  education, 
and  defense  was  as  the  subcommittee  later 
reported  "a  shockli  g  Indictment  of  Amer- 
ica's IndilTerence  t  )ward  one  of  the  most 
serious   problems   fa  :ing   this   Nation." 

As  members  of  the  subcommittee  we 
reported  that  the  testimony  heard  at  the 
hearings  painted  "a  graplilc  picture  of  what 
America  stands  to  lose,  in  future  years,  if 
we  do  not  immediately  Initiate  vigorous  cor- 
rective measures." 

The  fears  and  warnings  expre.ssed  in  the 
report  of  the  Subcoinmlttee  on  Research  and 
Development  were  brought  into  focus  by 
the  launching  of  tie  first  manmade  satel- 
lite by  the  Sovles.  This  appearance  of 
sputnik  came  as  j  roof  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged In  the  batt.e  for  brainpower.  The 
overwhelming  am  junt  of  criticism  of 
American  public  ecucatlon  since  that  time 
has  shown  how  de:;ply  aroused  our  Nation 
has  become. 

As  a  result  the  citizens  of  America  are 
now  reexamining  their  schools  in  a  man- 
ner  that  has  hardl  .•  been  done  before. 

However,  I  am  of  .he  opinion  that  many  of 
the  weaknesses  of  which  we  have  become 
acutely  aware  existed  long  before  sputnik 
went  into  orbit.  This  Idea  was  expressed 
recently  tn  an  artlc:e  written  by  Mortimer  J. 
Adler.  the  noted  p- of essor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Adier  writes, 
and  I  quote: 

"Those  of  us  wh  )  have  been  complaining 
for  the  last  20  years  about  the  dismal  fa.n- 
ures  of  our  school  system  take  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  all  the  Jwhnnies-come-iately  wlio 
panicked  by  sputn  k,  now  seem  to  be  rtish- 
ing  to  our  Bide. 

"What  they  are  discovering  is  wrong  with 
American  education  was  wrong  with  It  be- 
fore technological  .varfare  reached  its  pres- 
ent pitch  and  woild  be  wrong  with  It  If 
Soviet  Russia  did  not  exist,  or  If  the  cold 
war  were  replaced  by  a  state  of  p>ermanent 
peace. 

yTThe  essential  tiouble  Is  not  that  we  are 
producing  too  few  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians,  even  though  that  Is  the  case, 
and  even  though  we  sorely  need  them  for 
the  technological  Jidvances  so  Important  to 
our  economy  and  military  prowess.  Oiu" 
failure  goes  much  deeper  than  that." 

Dr.  Adler  then  goes  on  to  state  what  he 
believes  Is  the  essential  weakness  of  our 
schools.    He  says: 

"We  are  producing  too  few  men  who  are 
prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, for  economic  Independence,  for  the 
uses  of  leisure,  and  for  life  in  a  free  society." 

As  Dr.  Adier  pvolnted  out.  and  as  we  can 
see,  there  Is  much  more  at  stake  than  our 
scientific  leadership,  although  our  defense 
program  calls  for  the  most  highly  trained 
men.  Equally  as  Important  la  the  training 
of  citizens  for  responsible  living  in  a  free 
society. 

We  must  not  forget  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoken  in  our  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  November  19,  1863,  when  he  came 
to  dedicate  a  part  of  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  as  a  resting  place  for  the  men 
who  gave  their  lives  that  this  Nation  might 
live.     Tliat  great  President  of  ours  described 


Amertca  as  a  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  p>eople." 

Therefore,  If  we  are  to  survive  as  the  free 
nation  that  we  were  meant  to  be,  then  we 
must  train  citizens  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  prove  themselves  capable  of  main- 
taining this  government.  Frankly  we  can- 
not survive  unless  oiu'  government  con- 
tinues to  be  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

A  pporadlr  crash  progrsm  to  produce  engi- 
neers, physicists,  atomic  scientists,  and 
mathematicians  will  still  not  help  us  to 
maintain  ourselves  as  the  great  free  nation 
that  we  are. 

Some  maintain  that  less  crowded  schools 
will  produce  a  better  type  of  education. 
Others  believe,  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
them,  that  we  must  raise  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  order  that  we  can  have  more 
teachers  and  better  qualified  ones.  There 
are  some  who  believe  that  if  we  were  to  re- 
vise the  curriculum  and  abolish  the  elective 
courses  that  we  would  get  the  type  of  educa- 
tion we  are  seeking.  Another  group  would 
have  us  prolong  the  school  year,  making  a 
12-month  school  term. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  many  edu- 
cators here  tonight,  members  of  the  school 
board  and  members  of  the  faculty,  who  have 
had  Ideas  as  to  tlie  best  method  of  producing 
tlie  kind  of  education  that  we  shall  need 
for  the  future. 

At  any  rate,  all  of  us  here  are,  I  hope. 
Intensely  aware  of  what  should  be  done  for 
our  schools.  The  awareness  Is  valuable  in 
that  it  unites  us  to  a  common  purpose,  a 
common  task.  But  since  we  are  unable  at 
present  to  carry  out  our  particular  plans, 
perhaps  there  is  one  thing  that  all  of  us 
can  do  in  order  to  produce  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  America  will  need  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  are  asking  your- 
selves this  question:  How  can  anything  be 
expected  of  me  when  so  much  is  Involved? 
You  may  be  saying  to  yourself:  I  am  but  a 
citizen  of  a  small  community  in  Clearfield 
County.  Pa.  What  can  I  do  that  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  a  betterment  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system? 

To  these  thoughts  I  answer  this:  America 
Is  made  up  of  such  communities  as  Osceola 
Mills,  and  of  Brisbin,  and  Decatur,  and 
Chester  Hill,  and  all  the  other  towns  and 
communities  multiplied  a  thousand  times 
and  more.  It  Is  at  the  community  level 
that  we  shall  have  to  begin  our  task  of  im- 
proving public  education  in  order  that  it 
may  better  suit  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

What  Is  the  one  thing  that  each  of  us 
can  do  as  best  he  can?  I  would  suggest  that 
we  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  creating 
a  greater  respect  for  learning. 

It  is  the  one  thing  that  Is  needed  most  In 
our  Nation  and  is  an  essential  foundation 
for  any  educational  reforms  In  the  future. 
Creating  a  greater  respect  for  learning  can 
begin  at  the  community  level  for  It  has  to 
have  Its  beginnings  In  the  home. 

We  must  teach  our  children  to  have  a 
greater  respect  for  intellectual  achievement 
for  what  it  can  give  us  by  way  of  a  more 
noble  and  meaningful  life  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  nation.  We  ourselves  must  look 
upon  the  learned  man  as  the  key  man  per- 
haps In  our  future  survival. 

American  culture  as  well  as  education  has 
been  subject  to  much  criticism  within  re- 
cent months,  and  even  within  a  period  far- 
ther back  than  the  launching  of  sputnik. 

There  Is  the  old  saying  that  when  a  Euro- 
p>ean  meets  a  professor  he  raises  hU  hat,  and 
when  the  American  meets  a  professor  he 
simply  taps  his  forehead.  Perhaps  we  have 
deserved  much  of  what  has  been  said  about 
our  low  standards  of  culture,  U  that  Is  the 
term  to  be  used. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of 
looking  at  the  Intellectual  fellow  as  some- 
tliing  of  an  oddity  In  our  society.     We  have 


not  appreciated  his  work  as  we  might  have 
done.  We  have  even  created  words  of  ridi- 
cule to  describe  him  such  as  "egghead"  or 
"highbrow." 

The  student  in  school  who  preferred  to  be 
In  the  science  laboratory  Instead  of  on  the 
playing  field,  or  at  the  corner  drugstore,  has 
always  been  considered  as  not  quite  a  regu- 
lar fellow.  I  am  certain  that  the  youngsters 
of  today  have  a  special  word  In  their  vocabu- 
lary that  describes  him. 

At  any  rate,  we  Americans  have  come  to 
realize  that  a  nation  which  neglects  its  men 
of  learning  will  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
survive.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  have 
to  give  up  the  heroes  of  the  National  League 
for  those  who  have  won  the  Nobel  prize  for 
phj'slcs.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  anew  on  intellectual 
achievement  and  adopt  a  more  serious  atti- 
tude where  learning  is  concerned. 

These  attitudes  that  we  have  today  toward 
education  maj'  very  well  be  traced  back  to 
the  days  of  our  pioneer  ancestors.  Tliere 
was  a  time  when  this  great  continent  of  ours 
had  more  need  of  the  hardj*  pioneer  than  of 
the  highly  educated  man  of  learning.  There 
were  woods  to  be  cleared  and  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated. Learning  had  its  place  in  our  early 
pioneer  settlements,  but  It  was  not  the 
scholar  who  first  made  a  civilization  out  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  ideal  of  the  brawny  pioneer  still  lives 
with  us  today  in  such  figures  as  Daniel  Boone 
and  Davy  Crockett,  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
characters  such  as  these  will  never  fade  from 
the  American  scene.  We  must  always  have 
them  to  remind  us  that  daring,  strength,  and 
courage  are  qualities  necessary  for  a  more 
abundant  life.  But  we  live  in  a  new  age  that 
calls  for  something  more  than  the  physical 
accomplishments  of  men. 

As  the  continent  of  America  became  more 
and  more  civilized,  great  masses  of  Immi- 
grants poured  into  this  wondrous  land  of 
freedom.  The  public  school  system  which 
developed  was  a  primary  force  that  united 
these  various  groups  into  a  unified  nation. 
The  early  American  educators  who  helped  to 
shape  the  American  public  schools  all  placed 
emphasis  on  the  public  school  as  a  means  for 
social  betterment. 

Horace  Mann,  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem, established  the  conception  that  educa- 
tion must  be  universal,  nonsectarian.  and 
free,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  school  must  be 
social  efficiency,  civic  virtue,  and  develop- 
ment of  character.  Later  American  educa- 
tors, such  as  Henry  Barnard,  John  Dewey, 
and  others,  enlarged  upon  these  fundamental 
ideas.  Henry  Barnard  worked  for  the  better 
training  of  teachers  and  maintained  that  we 
should  have  schools  good  enough  for  the 
best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest. 

With  John  Dewey,  public  school  education 
spread  farther  and  farther  away  from  concen- 
trated learning.  His  aim  of  education  was 
social  efficiency.  His  means  of  education 
were  to  be  play,  construction,  use  of  tools, 
contact  with  nature,  and  expression  and 
activity. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  all  of  these  educational 
alms  were  used  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people  in  one  way  or  another.  But  we  have 
reached  a  stage  when  this  type  of  edvicatlon 
no  longer  serves  our  purpose.  In  using  play 
as  a  means  of  education  we  have  made  learn- 
ing too  easy  and  have  taken  much  of  the 
seriousness  away  from  it.  In  using  expres- 
sion and  activity  as  a  means  of  learning  we 
have  become  too  relaxed  In  discipline  and 
made  schooling  too  painless  and  too  broad  In 
scope  to  produce  the  men  and  women  we 
need  for  our  times. 

However,  Just  as  we  still  need  the  Ideal  of 
the  pioneer  to  help  us  toward  success,  we 
also  need  the  socially  efficient  and  well-ad- 
justed citizen  who  has  been  educated  in  our 
time.     But  this  is  still  not  enough. 
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The  future  of  America  calls  for  all  of  these 
things,  but  In  addition  we  need  a  more 
serious,  better  educated  type  of  man  and 
woman.  We  need  cltlzena  who  are  well 
trained  to  All  the  demands  of  our  economy 
and  our  defense.  We  need  cltlzena  who  are 
vibrantly  aware  of  what  It  means  to  live  in 
a  free  society  and  who  are  willing  to  live  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions will  embrace  our  way  of  life  as  gladly 
as  they  have  embraced  our  financial  and 
technical  assistance.  We  must  have  citizens 
so  educated  that  our  Government  will  al- 
ways be  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

I  am  certain  that  If  each  one  of  us  here 
does  his  part  we  can  create  the  respect  for 
learning  that  will  eventually  produce  the 
type  of  education  that  America  needs  for 
■urvival. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  I 
should  like  to  say  that  you  have  a  wontlor- 
ful.  boundless,  and  challenging  future  ahead 
of  you. 

Most  of  you  came  Into  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  or  during  World  War  II.  Your 
childhood  was  a  childhood  of  the  atomic  age. 

As  you  approach  adult  life  such  things  as 
television,  manmade  satellites,  and  space 
travel  are  as  familiar  a  part  of  your  young 
life  as  the  Invention  of  the  automobile  and 
moving  pictures  was  a  part  of  mine. 

I,  for  one.  rather  envy  you  for  you  will  live 
In  an  astounding  world. 

The  boy  who  was  voted  most  likely  to 
succeed  In  your  class  can  very  likely  be  the 
one  who  will  make  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But 
for  all  of  the  astonishing  things  to  come 
there  are  certain  fundamental  truths  by 
which  we  still  must  live,  regardless  of  the 
age  or  the  times. 

Plato,  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  who 
lived  and  died  some  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  said  that  what  is  honored  in  a 
country  Is  cultivated  there.  So  my  parting 
word  to  the  members  of  this  class  Is  this: 
Honor  learning. 

A  nation  that  cultivates  learning  among  Its 
citizens,  particularly  If  these  citizens  are 
free  men,  will  never,  as  Lincoln  has  said, 
"perish  from   the  face  of   the   earth." 

These  are  the  words  that  I  hope  will  be  re- 
membered as  you  look  back  on  this  event, 
your  high-school  graduation. 


Christian  Democratic  Party  of  Italy  Gaini 
Strength  in  Recent  Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIM 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATl 

or    ILLIMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  2,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  gained 
strength  in  the  recent  elections  In  Italy 
due  to  the  efflclent  organization  devel- 
oped by  its  aggressive  party  leader  Am- 
Intore  Fanfani. 

The  pro-Western  Christian  Democrats 
increased  their  representation  in  both 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Sen- 
ate but  fell  short  of  their  goal  of  an  ab- 
solute majority  in  both  houses.  Thus 
they  had  to  depend  upon  the  loyalties  of 
the  minor  centrist  parties  to  form  a  new 
coalition  government.  The  Communists 
lost  3  seats  in  the  chamber  while  the  left 
wing  Socialists  led  by  Pietro  Nennl 
picked  up  8.    The  extreme  right  Mon- 


archist group  and  neo-Fascists  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat.  The  Communists 
held  their  own,  increasing  the  popular 
vote  from  35.2  percent  to  36.4,  an  in- 
crease of  1.2  percent  from  1953.  The 
Christian  Democrats  Increased  their  vote 
from  40  percent  to  42.4  percent,  an  in- 
crease of  2.4  percent  over  the  last  gen- 
eral election  in  1953.  It  gave  them  122 
seats  in  the  Senate,  an  increase  of  12 
over  1953  and  273  seats  in  the  chamber, 
an  increase  of  12  seats  over  1953,  but  23 
short  of  a  majority. 

Although  the  election  left  the  situation 
the  same  as  far  as  placing  complete  con- 
trol in  the  Chri-stian  Democratic  Party, 
yet  there  was  a  strengthening  of  the 
center  parties  that  are  pro-Western  in 
their  attitudes. 

The  leadership,  having  fallen  to  Fan- 
fani, a  dynamic  statesman  who  believes 
in  the  coalition  between  the  center  and 
non-Communist  left,  has  led  to  a  for- 
midable Krouping  of  pro-We.stern  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  policy  and 

acceptance  of  allied  missile  bases  on 
Italian  soil. 

His  conferences  in  Italy  with  the  Am- 
ba.s.sadors  of  Turkey.  Egypt,  and  Western 
Germany  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  will  enable  him  to  give  the  pro- 
po.sals  not  only  of  the  Italian  plan  of 
its  Mid-East  policy  but  also  the  view- 
points of  these  other  nations  as  well 
and  so,  he  comes  well  informed  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  the 
Mid-East-Orient  situation  relative  to  its 
effect  on  the  Italian  economy  and  the 
problems  of  the  others.  Tliis  is  Indic- 
ative of  the  high  trust  and  complete 
confidence  that  the  officials  of  the  afore- 
mentioned governments  placed  in  him. 
He  certainly  is  a  statesman  of  definitely 
an  important  stature.  As  a  cafounder 
with  the  late  Gaspari  and  others  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  he  has  al- 
ways maintained  a  belief  that  Chri-stian 
principles  as  a  political  platform  can  be 
worked  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
national  life:  and  on  the  whole  the  party 
has  done  a  fine  job.  The  party  publicly 
has  proclaimed  separation  of  church  and 
state,  their  critics  maintain  that  the 
policies  of  the  party  are  dictated  by  the 
Vatican.  Of  course  in  any  nation  where 
the  predominance  of  one  religious  group 
makes  up  the  very  religious  complexion 
of  the  body  politic,  the  same  accusations 
are  made. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  visits  our 
country,  within  which  thousands  of  his 
comparees  are  Its  citizens  and  whose 
most  fantastic  dreams  have  been  realized 
through  the  great  opportunities  toward 
their  accomplishment. 

He  knows  of  and  saw  In  his  own  Italy 
during  World  War  II  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, sons  of  these  pioneers,  march 
through  Italy  with  bloody  bayonets  and 
hand-fired  weapons  at  short  range;  at 
the  landings,  the  bloody  triangle  at 
Casino  and  Anzio  Beach — there  is  no 
hyphen  here — but  just  a  high  respect  and 
a  fond  regard  for  the  homelands  of  our 
ancestry.  America  is  strong  because  she 
venerates  In  all  her  people  the  love  and 
interest  in  the  folklore,  the  customs,  and 


the  welfare  of  the  homelands  of  the 
many  nationalities  that  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
greatest  Republic.  A  Republic  that  pro- 
tects the  freedom  at  birth  and  to  the 
very  grave. 

In  her  role  as  the  leader  of  freedom- 
loving  nations,  she  has  been  very  patient 
and  at  times  the  rich  chump  of  satellite 
sweetliearts.  But  in  her  spendthrift 
orgies  she  gives  away  only  what  she 
cares  so  little  about  if  peace  has  a  price. 
But  once  arou.sed  to  even  a  scarey  threat 
of  the  loss  of  the  sacred  freedoms  of  her 
peoples  or  these  peoples  over  which  she 
has  placed  her  protecting  hand — Ood  has 
unleashed  the  fury  of  the  damned — to 
the  last  man — it  will  be  the  last  war. 
The  courage  of  America  is  not  in  the 
dollar  but  "in  God  we  trust"  and  so  we 
welcome  our  fighting  friend  the  great 
Premier  Amitre  Fanfani  of  the  Republic 
of  Italy  always  a  nation  whose  popula- 
tion was  our  friend — even  though  in  this 
generation  it  was  once  betrayed  by  a 
dictatorship  that  was  betrayed  Itself 
under  its  own  tutelage.  Italy  passed 
through  the  reconstruction  era  after  the 
war  and  made  tremendous  strides  in  its 
recovery,  standing  next  to  the  great  Re- 
public of  Western  Germany  as  one  of 
our  most  powerful  alUes  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

We  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  will  accord 
to  him  every  advantage  that  is  neces- 
sary to  help  maintain  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  great  Italian  Re- 
public and  its  Uberty-loving  people. 
America  is  fortunate  in  having  this  great 
statesman  on  its  side — Italy,  as  the  most 
strategic  5pot  in  Europe,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  maintainance  of 
our  supremacy  in  Europe.  Ood  bless 
Premier  Fanfani  and  may  the  gratitude 
of  the  United  States  protect  and  support 
him  in  his  common  stand  with  us  for 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
He  is  our  kind  of  statesman.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  already  moving  fast 
toward  the  implementation  of  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  program  for  Italy, 
whose  aim  is  to  give  each  Italian  an  edu- 
cation, a  home,  and  a  job.  This  program 
he  knows  will  insure  the  popular  support 
of  the  democratic  Institutions  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Italian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  and  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  follows: 
[Editorial  from  the  Washington  Po«t  and 
Times  Herald  of  May  29.   1958J 

OOOD  NKW>  PaoM   ITALT 

Although  the  Italian  elections  leave  the 
political  configuration  only  slightly  altered, 
their  net  effect  is  to  strengthen  the  c«nt«r 
and  the  non-Communist  left  The  middle- 
road  Christian  Democrats,  who  have  consti- 
tuted the  strongest  party  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  gained  by  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  In  the  popular  vote.  This  was  reflect- 
ed In  their  gain  of  11  votes  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  6  voles  In  the  Senate; 
but  they  again  fell  well  short  of  an  absolute 
majority  In  the  chamber.  The  Communists 
lost  some  ground  In  the  chamber  but  gained 
four  additional  places  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  popular  voting  barely  held  their  ground. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  left-wing,  or 
Nennl,  Socialists  emerged  stronger  than  ever 
and  the  right-wing,  or  Saragat,  Socialists 
also  made  substantial  gains.  The  parties  of 
the  extreme  right,  such  as  the  Monarchists 
and  the  neo-Fasclsts  have  been  so  severely 
atrophied  by  the  returns  as  to  be  no  longer 
serious  political  factors. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  international 
policy  the  Italian  elections  are  a  clear  vic- 
tory for  the  West,  since  the  controlling 
power  In  the  new  parliament  will  He.  and 
even  more  firmly  than  t>efore,  with  the  pro- 
Western  parties  of  the  center.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  Internal  policy  the  consequences  are 
less  clear.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  per- 
sonal composition  of  the  new  parliament, 
for  under  the  Italian  system  of  proportional 
representation  the  voters  are  permitted  to 
state  preferences  among  the  individual  can- 
didates of  a  given  party.  This  Is  especially 
Important  as  concerns  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats who  Include  In  themselves  right,  cen- 
trist, and  radical  wings. 

The  election,  nevertheleiw.  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  personal  triumph  for  Signor 
Fanfani,  leader  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  also  of  tbelr  more  radical  faction.  His 
aiisumptlon     of     the     premiership     Is     now 

Strongly  Indicated  though  as  yet  by  no 
means  assured.  It  Is  possible  that  Signor 
Fanfani,  now  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  right,  may  even  seek  to  woo  the 
Nennl  Socialists  even  farther  away  from 
their  former  Communist  allies  In  the  hope 
of  g.ilnlng  their  support  for  further  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms. 

As  for  the  Communists,  the  earlier  re- 
turns by  districts  suggest  that  the  party  has 
suffered  heavy  defections  to  both  Socialist 
parties  In  the  industrial  and  now  relatively 
prosf>erou8  north  but  that  these  were  largely 
offset  by  gains  in  the  agricultural  and  still 
misery -stricken  •f>uth.  If  this  proves  to  be 
correct.    It   will    give    further    plausibility    to 


the  theory  that  Italian  communism  Is  much 
more  a  matter  of  the  stomach  than  of  Ideo- 
logical conviction. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  29, 
19581 

Find  Mild  Sattspaction  for  UNrrED  States 
IN  Italy's   Vote   Results 

Washington. — United  States  officials  drew 
m.ild  satisfaction  from  results  of  Italy's  gen- 
eral election. 

Slltjht  strengthening  of  the  center  parties 
offset  the  pro-Communist  left's  modest  gains. 
It  was  the  extreme  right — Monarchists  and 
Fascists — that  suffered  appreciable  losses. 

The  voting  Sunday  and  half  of  Monday 
elected  a  Senate  or  upper  house  and  a  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  the  real  pow- 
er resides.  State  Department  experts  were 
su.'^pending  final  Judgment  until  they  learned 
the  balance  of  power  Inside  the  major  parties. 

FANFANI    OR    PELLA? 

For  Instance,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  dominant  man  among  the  Christian 
Democrats,  biggest  party,  Is  Amlntore  Fan- 
fani or  the  present  Foreign  Minister.  Giusep- 
pe Pella.  Both  are  potential  premiers  of  the 
next  government.  Fanfani,  a  former  Prime 
Minister,  is  more  inclined  to  form  a  coalition 
between  the  center  and  non-Comraunist  left. 

Pella  leans  toward  the  right  wing  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  would  head  a  more 
conservative  government. 

In  the  less  Important  Senate,  the  Christian 
Democrats  just  missed  winning  a  majority. 

It  Is  the  lower  house,  or  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, that  experts  are  scrutinizing  closely. 
There  the  3  rightist  parties  together  lost  21 
seats  ovit  of  their  69  In  the  recently  dissolved 
Parliament.  The  3  are  the  2  Monarchist 
Parties  and  Italian  social  movement  (Fas- 
cists) . 

On  the  left,  the  Communists  Increased 
their  popular  vote  to  6,700,000:  from  6.120,- 
709  at  the  last  election  In   1933.     But  owing 


to  the  Influx  of  new  voters  since  1953,  It  took 
more  ballots  to  hold  the  same  number  of 
seats.  So  the  Communists  dropped  from  143 
to  140  seats.  Their  share  of  the  total  vote 
was  almoEt  identical  with  tiiat  5  years  ago — 
22.7  percent  now.  as  against  22.6  then. 

NENNI    CAINS    MORE    SEATS 

The  Socialists  under  Pletro  Nennl  fared 
better  than  the  extreme  left.  Nennl  In- 
creased his  party's  seats  from  76  to  84,  Its 
popular  vote  from  3.441,014  to  4.198,000,  and 
Its  percentage  of  the  entire  poll  from  12.7  to 
14.2. 

The  Socialists  have  tended  to  crawl  Into 
bed  with  the  Communists  on  major  issues. 

The  Christian  Democrats,  while  making  a 
good  showing,  failed  to  win  an  absolute  mn- 
Jorlty  of  the  chamber.  They  gained  12  seats, 
now  holding  273  as  against  261  In  the  former 
parliament.  Their  popular  vote  was  12,508,- 
000,  compared  with  10,834.466  In  the  1953 
election.  They  Increased  their  slice  of  the 
total  vote  from  40  percent  to  42.2. 

Bracketed  with  them  in  the  moderate 
center  are  the  Social  Democrats,  Liberals, 
and  Republicans.  The  Social  Democrats  won 
23  seats  (formerly  19).  Liberals  16  (14). 
Republicans  9  (5). 

Since  the  Cliristian  Democrats  fell  short 
of  the  strength  needed  to  form  a  one-party 
government,  these  coalitions  are  possible: 

1.  Christian  Democrats.  Social  Democrats, 
and  Republicans,  with  305  of  the  total  596 
seats  In  the  chamber. 

2.  Christian  Democrats.  Liberals,  and 
(Guiseppe  Lauro's)  Monarchists  with  302 
seats. 

3.  Christian  Democrats,  Social  Democrats, 
and  Liberals  with  312  seats. 

All  these  groupings  mean  continuance  of 
Italy's  pro-Western.  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  policy  and  acceptance  of  Allied 
missile   bases   on   Italian   soil. 

It  appears  that  the  rightists'  losses  were 
divided  about  equally  between  the  center  and 
left. 


SENATE 

Ti-Fsn\Y,  Ji  NF  3,  inr)8 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  arown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  of  our  pilgrim  years,  the  day 
returns  and  brings  us  the  round  of  its 
concerns  and  duties.  As  In  Thy  sight 
these  servants  of  this  land  of  our  hope 
and  prayer  stand  in  posts  of  high  public 
office,  make  them  solemnly  conscious 
that  their  thoughts  and  attitudes,  their 
words  and  acts,  are  not  their  own,  but 
go  out  from  this  Chamber,  set  as  a  light 
on  a  hill,  to  Influence  and  to  mold  the 
whole  structure  of  human  relationships 
around  the  world.  Help  them  In  all 
things  to  be  masters  of  themselves,  that 
they  may  be  the  servants  of  others. 

In  these  times  of  tension  and  strain, 
save  us  all  from  minding  and  magnifying 
little  shghts  and  stings,  or  giving  them. 
Keep  us  calm  in  temper,  clear  In  mind, 
sound  of  heart,  in  spite  of  Ingratitude, 
misrepresentation,  or  even  treachery. 
Enable  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  perform 
faithfully  and  well  what  Thou  dost 
require,  even  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee, 
our  God.  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
June  2,  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  29,  1958,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts : 

8.  728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  additional  office 
building  for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for 
the  purpose  of  addition  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds; 

6.  847.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  5, 
1944,  relating  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam, 
Mont  : 

8.  2557.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotiation 
of  certain  compacts  by  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  in  ordef 
to  extend  the  time  for  such  negotiation; 

8.  2813.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  cred- 
its to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation and  the  Salt  River  Project  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  and  Power  District  In 
consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  property  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 

S.  3087.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 


In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  25,  1916,  to  Increase  the  period  for 
which  concessionaire  leases  may  be  granted 
under  that  act  from  20  years  to  30  years. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Subcommittee  and  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  en  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  were  authorized  to 
meet  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bricker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
authorized  to  meet  at  2:30  p.  m.  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
to  consider  proposed  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  regulation  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks. 
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LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour,  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Administration  or  Sxtbversive 
Activities  Control  Act  op  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  the 
administration   of   the  Subversive   Activities 
Control  Act  of   1950  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status  or  a 
Certain  Alien 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  in  behalf  of  Huilan 
Koo.  relating  to  adjustment  of  immigration 
Btatus  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tempore: 
The  petitions  of  Mrs.  H.  O  Carroll,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parnell.  both  of  Baldwin  Park. 
Calif.,  relating  to  the  Presidential  veto  of 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
David  O.  Hunt,  president.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
praying  for  early  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill  734. 
the  classified  employees'  pay  bill;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.   1647) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  report  favorably  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  3778)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
national  transportation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Purtell  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche)  be  printed 
with  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida; 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S.  3930.  A  bin  t«  amend  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Wii.rr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

S  3931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olivia  Mary 
Galante;  t<i  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S  3932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
public  community  Junior  colleges:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Spark  man,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  submitted  a 
re.solution  (S.  Res.  312 »  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  where  it  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949.  RELATING  TO  IN- 
CREASED DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUR- 
PLUS FOOD  TO  NEEDY  PEOPLE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  programs  for  distributing 
surplus  food  to  needy  people. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1919,  as  amended.  It  would  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  one-half  the  costs  in- 
curred in  certifying  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies as  recipients  of  surplus  foods. 

As  we  know,  a  tremendous  number  of 
needy  people  in  the  Nation  would  benefit 
greatly  from  access  to  surplus  foods.  In 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  more  than  1 1 .000 
needy  persons  are  now  receiving  food 
through  special  plans  operating  in  over  a 
dozen  counties.  In  addition,  several 
other  areas  are  preparing  to  participate. 
Tviationally.  approximately  1.079  coun- 
ties are  carrying  on  a  program  of  distrib- 
uting surplus  foods. 

Unfortunately,  the  offices  that  certify 
needy  people  are  often  understaffed  and 
overworked.  This  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
making  foodstuffs  available  to  additional 
needy  persons.  The  addition  of  only 
one  more  certifying  officer — for  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
one-half  the  cost — would  help  in  some 
areas  to  make  this  food  available  to 
many  more  persons. 

Today,  too.  a  no-man's  land  exists 
for  individuals  and  families  not  eligible 
for  assistance  under  other  programs. 
These  include  the  unemployed,  handi- 
capped, and  persons  temporarily  dis- 
tressed economically,  through  personal 
misfortune    or    natural     disaster,     and 


others.  If  these  persons  could  be  eligible 
to  receive  surplus  food.  It  would  at  least 
help  to  "tide  them  over."  This  proposal 
would  help  to  eliminate  this  no-man's 
land. 

Currently,  about  5.2  billion  worth  of 
farm  commodities — including  dairy 
products — are  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp)oration  as  so-called  sur- 
pluses. At  the  same  time,  there  ttre  still 
a  large  number  of  hungry  people  in  the 
Nation.     This  situation  is  unjustifiable. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  Interfere  with  nonnal 
trade  channels,  by  floodim:  the  market 
with  surpluses.  Thus,  the  program 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  are  in 
need,  and  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford to  supplement  their  diets  ade- 
quately. 

The  expense  of  providing  this  addi- 
tional support  for  the  food-distribution 
program  would  be  extremely  small,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  to  its  humanitarian 
benefits. 

This  cost-sharing  proposal.  I  believe, 
will  encourage  participation  in  communi- 
ties which  otherwise  might  not  under- 
take to  provide  their  needy  people  with 
the  available  surplus  foods. 

Tlie  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  such 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, as  now  carried  out  by  that  agency. 

As  we  are  aware,  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  my  pro- 
posal would  amend,  deals  with  distribu- 
tion and  dissemination  of  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Currently,  the  Agriculture  Committees 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  working  together  on  an 
omnibus  farm  bill.  This  bill  for  increas- 
ing the  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  needy  i>eople,  justifiably  can.  and 
should.  I  believe,  be  incorporated  in  such 
a  measure. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted — as  I  believe  It 
should  be — it  will  help  to  achieve  two  im- 
portant objectives: 

First,  it  will  step  up  the  disixtsal  of 
price- depressing  surplu.ses;  and. 

Second,  it  will  feed  hungry  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  brief  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3930)  to  amend  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactrd.  etc  .  That  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"'  after  "Sec  416." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  en.ible  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  each  State  one- 
half  of  the  total  of  the  sums  found  by  him 
to  have  been  expended  on  or  after  July  1, 
1958.   by  State  and  local  public  welfare  or- 
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ganlzattons  In  such  State  In  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  procedures 
employed  by  such  organizations  for  the 
certification  of  needy  persons  to  receive 
food  commodities  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be 
made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  shall  be  made  in  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  he  deems 
advisable." 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       CERTAIN 
PUBLIC   WORKS   ON   RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BUSH  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  prop)o.sed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3910 »    authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  8?81.  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1957,  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  allowance  as  a  business  ex- 
pense, deductible  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses, of  an  expense  incurred  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  llleRal  gambling  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  8381,  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1957,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  wells  from  27^2  per- 
cent to  15  percent,  and  to  reduce  the  al- 
lowance for  sulfur  and  uranium  and 
about  a  score  of  minerals  and  metals 
from  23  percent  to  15  percent. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  biggest  of  all  tax  loopholes, 
and  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  subsidy  of 
$1  '2  billion  a  year. 

Exclusive  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
the  oil  industry  is  allowed  to  write  off  all 
developmental,  drilling,  and  operating 
costs  tax  free  aeainst  net  income.  It  can 
also  charge  off  the  tost  of  drilling  unsuc- 
cessful wells  or  dry  holes.  These  allow- 
ances are  proper  costs  of  doing  business. 
But  the  additional  allowance  of  27*2  per- 
cent of  gross  income,  up  to  50  percent  of 
net  income,  is  a  $1  billion  tax  favor  for 
the  oil  industry. 

This  tax  favoritism  toward  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  gross  discrimination  against 
other  industries.  While  the  general  cor- 
porate rate  is  now  52  percent,  the  27  big- 
gest oil  companies  paid  only  17  percent 
on  their  net  incomes  between  1945  and 
1954.  and  one  large  oil  company  paid  only 
9  percent  on  its  profits. 

If  the  10  largest  oil  companies  had  paid 
the  same  average  taxes  as  other  large  in- 
dustries In  1955.  the  Treasury  would  have 
received  an  additional  $600  million. 


Besides  this  large  tax  loss,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  also  causes  an  immeasur- 
able, permanent  loss  in  natural  resources, 
by  encouraging  unnecessary  exploitation 
by  prospectors  who  jump  into  the  oil  and 
mining  industries  to  take  advantage  of 
this  income-tax  discrepancy. 

With  wells  in  oil-producing  States  now 
running  only  7  days  a  month,  any  alibi 
about  incentive  taxes  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration for  new  oil  has  evaporated. 

According  to  sober  and  responsible  esti- 
mates, my  amendment  would  recover 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  taxes  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trea.sury. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing developments  of  our  time  is  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  great  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  operate  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  those  who  control  the 
great  insurance  companies.  In  both 
cases,  the  staggering  economic  power 
tliat  they  are  piling  up.  which  dwarfs 
anything  dreamed  of  by  the  robber 
barons  of  the  19th  century,  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  tax  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This 
kind  of  economic  power  has  infiltrated 
and  subverted  political  activity  in  an  in- 
satiable effort  to  win  ever  greater  tax 
privilege. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
postpone  the  long  overdue  curtailment  of 
the  favoritism  shown  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
FK).<=ed  by  me  to  the  pending  bill.  House 
bill  12181.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  should  like  to  have  it  fully 
understood  that  I  support  Congressional 
travel.  I  think  travel  by  Members  of 
Congre.^^s  is  desirable.  I  felt  that  way  as 
an  officer  of  the  State  E>epartment,  and 
I  feel  that  way  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

However,  I  believe  there  should  be  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  expenses  incurred.  I  do 
not  desire  any  limitation  on  travel,  and  I 
believe  that  counterpart  funds  should 
be  used.  They  are  being  eaten  up  by  in- 
flation in  most  countries.  All  we  need  is 
disclosure. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  before  us  a  bill 
dealing  with  union  welfare  funds.  It  was 
very  vehemently  argued  that  what  was 
necessary  was  not  regulation,  but  dis- 
closure. I  think  that  is  all  that  is  needed 
in  this  case. 

My  amendment  would  merely  require 
the  filing  of  an  expense  account  by  the 
Member  of  Congress  when  he  returned 
home,  which  account  would  become  a 
matter     of     public     record.      When    I 


traveled  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
not  only  did  I  make  an  oflBcial  rep>ort 
to  the  Department,  but  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  public  record,  for  public  in- 
formation. I  do  not  mind  making  my 
expense  accounts  public  when  I  travel 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  believe 
that  making  such  accounts  public  would 
safeguard  the  entire  system.  That  is 
all  we  need  to  do  to  stop  irresponsible 
talk  and  rumors  in  this  connection.  If 
there  have  been  any  abuses  in  the  past — 
and  I  must  admit  that  probably  there 
have  been  isolated  cases  of  abuse — such 
abuses  can  be  avoided  if  we  adopt  a 
simple  amendment  which  will  lead  to 
public  disclosure. 

Mr.  WATKINS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates. 

As  Senators  know,  H.  R.  12695.  which 
now  is  pending  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  and  ex- 
cise tax  rates. 

This  amendment  provides  a  morato- 
rium on  retailers'  and  manufacturers' 
excise  taxes.  The  temporary  suspension 
of  these  taxes  would  last  until  December 
31,  1958. 

This  is  one  tax  cut  which  will  start  the 
ball  rolling  toward  a  recovery  from  the 
present  slump,  and  yet  will  not  embark 
the  Government  on  a  p>ermanent,  long- 
term  reduction  of  revenues.  It  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  period  of  sound,  sus- 
tained growth  in  the  economy. 

The  moratorium  on  excise  taxes,  as 
provided  by  the  amendment,  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  nationwide  bargain  sale, 
and  would  be  a  fast  acting  shot  in  the 
arm  for  sales,  production,  and  employ- 
ment. It  would  stimulate  manufactur- 
ers and  businessmen  to  cut  their  prices, 
and  would  result  in  real,  across-the- 
board  price  cuts  in  almost  every  line  of 
goods. 

Such  a  moratorium  would  help  most 
the  industries  which  have  been  hit  hard- 
est— steel,  automobiles,  appliances,  and 
manufactured  goods.  It  would  help 
consumers,  by  lowering  costs.  It  would 
strike  a  direct  blow  against  a  major 
cause  of  the  recession — namely,  high 
prices  and   buyer  resistance.    And,  by 
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producing  lower  prices.  It  would  raise  a 
new  barricade  against  Inflation. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
hour  is  late  for  a  moratorium  on  excise 
taxes.  But  It  Is  not  too  late.  Such  a 
tax  suspension  will  still  do  wonders  for 
the  economy,  for  the  unemployed,  and 
for  the  consumer,  in  my  opinion.  It 
will  adapt  for  the  Government  the  same 
technique  that  wise  businessmen  have 
used  for  years — namely,  a  bargain  sale 
whenever  sales  are  lagging  and  shelves 
are  filling. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re'^ord, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
Address,   entitled   "Woman's  New   Role   in 
the    World."    delivered    by    him    on    June    2. 
1958.  at  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 
Ohio. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
Address  delivered  by   Senator  Rus.sei.l  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College  on  June  2,  1958. 
By  Mr.  V/TLEY: 
Statement    by    him    on    progress    toward 
better    provision   for    the   needs   of   brilliant 
children. 

A  NATION  STILL  YOUNG— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON  OF  TEX'AS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tcxa.s  [Mr.  Johnson], 
delivered  on  last  Saturday  a  commence- 
ment address  to  the  graduating  cla.ss  of 
the  University  of  Houston.  In  the  ad- 
dress, he  soberly  assessed  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  American  leadership, 
and  challenged  his  youthful  audience  to 
meet  with  boldness  and  imagination  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

Nations,  like  people,  said  the  majority 
leader,  grow  older  and  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  maturity.  The  American  Na- 
tion is  still  young;  but  across  the  world 
there  is  a  rising  demand  for  American 
greatness,  a  demand  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  not  meeting.  In  the  last  12 
months  the  "assumption  of  American 
leadership  among  the  community  of  na- 
tions in  the  West  has  been  seriously  un- 
dermined." 

Why  is  this  so?  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  said  we  have  not 
been  fair  either  to  our  friends  or  to  our- 
selves. 

With  our  friends,  we  have  "placed  re- 
liance upon  dollars  alone  to  buy  what 
cannot  be  bought;  what  we  once  got  free 
by  the  exercise  of  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship." 

More  than  that,  we  have  not  stood  up 
for   cur  own   ideals. 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted 
the  foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We 
have  accorded  friendship  to  leaders  of 
other  governments  who  stood  in  those 
lands  for  what  we  oppose  at  home.    We 


have  trafficked  In  expediency,  and  sold 
ourselves  down  the  river  for  doing  so. 
And  we  have  deluded  ourselves  about 
the  problems  we  have  not  solved,  but 
should  solve. 

In  the  address,  the  majority  leader 
made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  meet  with 
dollars  alone  the  world's  demand  for 
American  greatness:  we  can  meet  it  only 
by  taking  spiritual  Inventory,  and  by 
making  America  "freedom's  meeting 
ground"  where  the  ideas  of  the  Free 
World  can  be  applied  with  imagination 
and  reason  to  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  few  men  of  his  time 
can  match  the  record  of  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  Never- 
theless, this  address  demonstrates  that 
he  faces  the  challenge  of  the  future  with 
at  least  as  much  eagerness  as  do  any  of 
his   youthful   auditors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  majority  leader, 
which  is  entitled  "A  Nation  Still  Young." 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres."? 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nation  Stit-l  Yottng 
(Address  by  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of 
Texas,     at    University     of    Houston    com- 
mencement exercises,  Houston,  Tex.,  May 
31.  1858) 

President  Bruce,  members  of  the  class  of 
1958,  on  your  programs,  the  ceremonies  of 
this  evening  are  described  as  commence- 
ment— a  time  of  beginning. 

Unless  commencement  has  changed  great- 
ly since  I  sat  where  you  of  this  class  now 
sit.  the  thoughts  that  fill  your  minds  at  this 
hou.-  are  less  ol  the  future  than  of  the  Im- 
mediate past. 

Fur  the  happy  years  you  have  spent  on 
this  campu.i.  there  la  now  a  time  of  ending. 
I  am  sure  that  It  Is  not  without  a  measure 
of  sadness — and  even  of  reluctance — that 
college  Is  left  behind. 

BtJROENS   or   MATtnUTT 

Tlint  Is  one  of  the  burdens  of  maturity. 
As  we  grow  older,  we  are  not  pjcrmlttcd  to 
linger  over  the  certainties  of  yesterday.  We 
must,  Instead,  turn  constantly  to  meet  the 
uncertainties  of  each  new  day  and  the  un- 
knowns of  each  new  tomorrow. 

Maturity  reserves  Its  rewards  for  those  who 
turn  most  willingly  to  face  the  futures 
challenge. 

As  It  Is  with  each  of  us  In  our  personal 
lives,  so  It  Is  also  with  our  Nation. 

Nations,  too  grow  older.  Nations,  too, 
assume  burdens  of  maturity.  With  nations, 
as  with  Individuals,  maturity  requires  a 
turning  away  from  the  certainties  of  yes- 
terday to  meet  the  uncertainties  and  un- 
knowns of  the  present  and  the  future. 

At  this  hour  of  your  gradxiatlon.  It  Is 
fitting,  I  believe,  to  mnke  this  comparison — 
for  you  and  your  Nation  face  together  much 
the  same  sort  of  challenge,  traveling  side 
by  side  the  long  road,  toward  maturity. 

A    CHALLENGING    JOXJRNEY 

Dim  as  the  distant  horizon  may  be,  I  envy 
you  your  Journey. 

I  envy  you.  not  because  the  course  of  your 
Journey  Is  safe  and  forseeable  but  because  It 
Is  not.  You  win,  of  necessity,  have  to  meet 
and  to  master  challenges  of  greater  dimen- 
sion than  any  generation  before  you  has 
faced. 

This  I  consider  no  fearful  prospect,  but 
a  future  of  the  very  greatest  promise.  LUa 
without  challenge  is  life  without  reward. 


Whether  among  men  or  among  nations, 
absence  of  challenge  can  only  mean  medi- 
ocrity— and  In  ■uch  a  climate,  greatneu 
cannot  flourish. 

CALX.  TO  oasATinsa 

Looking  about  us  at  the  world  today,  we 
can  see  on  every  hand  a  rising  demand  for 
American  greatness — a  greatness  of  mind 
and  spirit  and  character  and  purpose  such 
as  has  never  been  demanded  of  us  in  the 
pa.^t. 

We  have  come  to  the  time  of  a  great  na- 
tional rebuilding. 

We  mu£.t  rebuild  the  American  spirit  and, 
with  It.  the  fiber  of  the  American  character. 

We  must  rebuild  the  American  Image  be- 
fore the  world,  anrt.  with  It,  the  world's 
respect  for  the  principles  for  which  America 
has  stood. 

We  must  rebuild  the  American  position 
and,  with  It.  the  strength  of  freedom 
as  the  mo5t  powerful  force  at  work  In 
the  hearts  of  the  hutian  race. 

And  we  must  realize  above  all  that  the 
path  to  the  future  does  not  Ho  solely  In 
physical  and  material  resources.  We  must 
concentrate  on  the  humanities  and  the  bo- 
clal  studies  with  the  same  fervor  that  we 
pursue  the  arts  of  physics  and  engineering. 

It  Is  as  Important  that  we  learn  to  get 
along  with  our  fellow  human  beings  as  It  la 
that  we  learn  to  buUd  satellites  and  space- 
ships. 

CrUTAINTIEa   CHALLrNCra 

From  the  day  you  completed  your  Junior 
year  to  this  night  when  you  come  to  th« 
end  of  your  senior  year,  many  basic  Amer- 
ican assumptions  have  undergone  the  great- 
est change  and  challenge. 

The  assumption  of  American  technological 
superiority  has  been  made  subject  to  direct 
and  serious  challenge. 

The  assumption  of  American  economic  sta- 
bility and  permanent  American  prosperity 
has  been  dealt  a  blow  which  commands 
respect  and  attention. 

The  assumption  of  American  leadership 
among  the  community  of  nations  In  the 
West  has  been  severely  undermined. 

rarmoM's  woaLD  is  shrinking 

As  Americans,  we  do  not  live  now  In  the 
same  world  we  knew  12  months  ago.  Our 
resources,  our  capacity,  our  knowledge,  our 
competence  are  the  same,  undiminished  and 
unfettered.  Yet  only  the  wlllfuUy  blind  can 
fall  to  see  that  America's  world  Is  shrinking, 
that  the  shoreline  of  freedom  Is  receding. 

France,  the  center  of  the  great  North  At- 
lantic line  against  Soviet  Imperialism,  U 
disintegrating  In  chaos. 

The  Middle  East  Is  aflame  with  the  bright 
fires  of  nationalism. 

North  Africa  Is  covered  with  a  pall  of 
smoke  from  smoldering  ruins  of  colonialism. 

Canada  stirs  under  an  awakening  spirit  of 
Independence  and  challenge  to  our  policies. 

The  once  friendly  lands  to  the  south  of  ua 
are  exploding  with  old  resentments  and  new 
ambltlcns. 

On  every  hand,  men  and  nations  we  have 
counted  on  the  side  of  freedom  are  challeng- 
ing openly  and  angrily  our  own  assumption 
that  we  were  secure  as  leaders  of  all  freemen. 
It  would  be  all  but  Impossible  to  overstate 
the  seriousness  of  this  challenge. 

A  LONELY  ISLAND 

If  we  continue  long  on  this  course,  Amer- 
ica will  be  left  as  an  Island  In  an  angry  sea 
of  world  contempt.  We  shall  be  poor  amid 
our  abundance,  ignorant  amid  our  knowl- 
edge, we.ik  amid  our  strength,  and  without 
hope  amid   all  our  promise. 

This  must  not  come  to  pass. 

America  must  not  stand  with  cotton  in  Ita 
ears  and  hands  over  Its  eyes  and  pretend  that 
It  neither  hears  nor  sees  the  walls  of  freedom 
crumbling  at  its  feet. 

What  has  happened  to  the  American  poel- 
tloii? 
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THE  DAaiNG  OT  TOtTTH 

I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  single  and  final  answer.  But  I  do  believe 
the  answer  lies  somewhere  within  the  fact 
that  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  America  is  a  young  nation 
with  the  best  years  of  Its  life  still  to  be  lived. 

Through  all  the  years  of  America's  growth 
to  preeminence  In  the  world  we  have  moved 
forward  with  the  Inner  fire  and  ambition  of 
youth.  We  have  had  the  daring  and  self- 
confidence  of  youth.  We  have  not  had  the 
smugness  and  contentment  that  sometimes 
comes  with  age. 

Americans  have  tamed  rivers,  leveled 
mountains,  Joined  oceans  together,  made 
deserts  bloom,  fought  with  the  winds  to  re- 
claim the  dustbowls.  We  have  built  great 
cities  In  the  wilderness  and  brought  the 
wonders  of  electricity  to  rural  homes. 

For  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  had 
yet  to  accomplish  these  goals.  America  was 
an  Inspiration,  and  the  freedom  for  which 
America  stood  was  their  goal  and  their 
dream,  too. 

FEAR  AND  CAtTTION 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  entirely  coinci- 
dence that  the  state  of  America  s  position  in 
the  world  has  come  about  so  promptly  In 
the  wake  of  a  changing  American  attitude 
toward  these  enterprises  which  have  been 
the  showpieces  of  freedom. 

Our  American   attitudes  have  changed. 

We  have  grown  fearful  and  cautious  about 
building  great  dams  to  harness  the  power 
of   our    streams. 

We  have  derided  public  projects  as  pork 
barrels. 

We  have  filed  our  plans  on  the  shell  and 
tucked  our  dreams  away  in  drawers. 

We  have  told  ourselves  and  the  world  that 
the  American  economy  was  mature,  that  It 
required  no  more  expansion,  that  Its  great 
threat  was  overexpanslon. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  lectured  to  our 
friends,  scolded  them,  and  preached  to  them 
and  talked  down  to  them.  We  have  com- 
plained about  their  backwardness,  their  lack 
Of  development,  their  need  to  work  harder 
and  sweat  more  In  pursuit  of  the  carrot  of 
American  dollars  we  dangled  before  them. 

TWOFOLD  TRAGEDY 

The  tragedy  was  twofold.  We  have  been 
neither  fair  to  them  nor  to  ourselves. 

We  have  placed  reliance  upon  dollars  alone 
to  buy  what  cannot  be  bought.  Aid  to  other 
nations  has  never  bought  for  us  what  we 
once  got  free  by  the  exercise  of  inspiration 
and  leadership.  Without  such  Inspiration 
and  leadership,  aid  itself  becomes  a  cynical 
and  corroding  gesture,  which  diminishes  the 
self-respect  of  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver. 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted  the 
foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We  have  ac- 
corded our  friendship  to  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  In  those  lands  for 
what  we  oppose  at  home.  We  have  traf- 
ficked in  expediency  and  sold  ourselves  down 
the  river  for  doing   so. 

We  have,  most  seriously  of  all,  deluded 
ourselves  about  what  we  need  to  do  here  at 
home. 

America  Is  not  a  land  where  all  problems 
are  solved,  where  all  answers  are  written,  all 
the  examinations  passed.  We  still  face  the 
future  of  a  young  and  growing  land. 

A    TIME    or   TOTAL    CONrTOENCE 

Thirty  years  ago.  when  I  sat  at  com- 
mencement In  San  Marcos,  the  members  of 
my  class  looked  forward  with  total  confidence 
to  a  world  of  certainty  and  stability.  The 
war  to  end  all  wars  had  been  fought.  Amer- 
ica was  isolated  and  Immune,  free  of  danger 
of  involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

The  economy  was  prosperous.  Except  In 
the  most  academic  way,  none  of  us  knew  the 
meaning  ol  the  word  "depression." 


AN    ABRT7PT    AWAKENING 

But  In  a  matter  of  months,  each  of  us 
knew  In  the  most  personal  way  the  real  and 
raw  meaning  of  depression.  In  a  matter  of 
years,  we  could  see  the  forming  of  the  clouds 
of  war  over  Europe  and  Asia — and  finally  over 
our  own  land. 

In  my  own  case,  my  whole  life  since  college 
has  been  consumed  with  problems  and  chal- 
lenges which  were  unknown — did  not,  in  fact, 
exist — on  the  night  that  I  graduated  from 
college. 

IN    S    MORE    THAN    50 

For  you  In  this  class  of  1958,  life  may  hold 
m»ich  the  same   pattern. 

You  win  work  In  fields  that  are  not  yet 
named. 

You  will  live  by  skills  that  are  not  yet 
kncjwn. 

You  will  travel  to  stars  and  planets  that 
cannot  now  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

You  will  know  worlds  and  wonders  that  do 
not  even  have  a  place  in  our  fiction  and 
fantasy. 

Your  world  will  change  more  In  5  years 
than  the  world  of  your  fathers  has  changed  in 
60  years.  And  K  will  change  more  in  your 
lifetime  than  it  has  changed  in  the  2,000 
years  of  Christendom. 

But  you  will  realize  the  promise  and  the 
opportunity  and  fulfillment  of  this  world 
only  if  America  returns  to  Its  traditions  of 
expan.slon  and  challenge  and  daring.  You 
will  realize  it  only  if  America  recaptures  the 
Fplrlt  of  youth  and  ambition  and  self-con- 
fidence. 

How  can  our  Nation  recapture  such  a 
spirit? 

Many  Americans  are  asking  that  question 
but  many  who  ask  It  despair  of  finding  the 
answer  and  thus  resign  themselves — and  the 
Nation — to  a  state  of  hopelessness. 

GREATNESS    NOT    FOR    SALE 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  I  have  the 
answer  or  that  any  other  one  person  has  it 
or  chould  have  it.  It  is  an  error  of  the  most 
serious  sort  for  Americans  to  blame  our  na- 
tional troubles  on  individuals  or  expect  those 
troubles  to  be  resolved  by  Individuals  alone. 

In  our  world  today — and  In  the  foreseeable 
world  beyond — Americans  will  not  find  the 
secrets  of  greatness  packaged  neatly  In  one- 
man  leadership  or  one-Idea  thinking.  We 
cannot  buy  greatness  with  our  check  books. 

What  we  freely  need  In  America  today,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  a  rekindling  of  the  search  for 
truth,  the  search  that  leads  us  Into  explora- 
tion of  the  frontiers  of  the  human  mind. 
With  all  that  we  have  done,  with  all  that  we 
have  attained,  we  have  as  yet  barely  pene- 
trated these  frontiers. 

NO    MAPS,    HIGHWAYS,    OR    MOTELS 

How  Is  this  to  be  done? 

I  think  we  might  well  compare  our  chal- 
lenge with  the  challenge  that  faced  earlier 
generations  who  opened  the  frontiers  of  the 
American  West.  They  had  no  road  maps,  no 
superhighways,  no  motels  along  the  way — - 
but  they  went  Into  the  West  together,  gain- 
ing both  strength  for  the  task  and  security 
from  the  hazards  by  traveling  In  bands  and 
groups. 

Our  Government  did  not  and  could  not 
order  the  American  settlers  Into  the  West, 
nor  could  Washington  guarantee  what  they 
would  find.  But  Washington  could — and 
Washington  did — offer  Incentives  for  those 
who  dared  the  wilderness  and  by  those  in- 
centives a  continent  was  won  for  freedom. 

We  can  today  apply  that  same  pattern  to 
our  own  times  and  our  own  challenges. 

America  and  Americans  cannot  explore  the 
distant  frontiers  of  human  knowledge  alone 
and  neither  can  we  expect  all  the  pioneering 
to  be  done  by  or  In  the  capital  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  Is  a  joint  adventure.  Let's  make  It 
that  In  truth. 


ePIRITTJAL    INVENTORY 

Ijet's  set  In  motion  without  apology  a  frank 
and  open  search  for  new  Ideas,  new  decisions, 
new  careers. 

In  each  State  and  In  each  region,  let's  bring 
together  the  finest  of  minds — young  and 
old — to  reexamine  both  our  attainments  and 
our  ambitions.  Let  us  inventory  our  In- 
tangibles as  well  as  the  obvious  meeisures  of 
our  wisdom,  and  by  so  doing  arrive  at  a  new 
estimate  of  our  potential  and  our  problems. 

Rather  than  dwell  upon  the  differences 
and  distinctions  between  our  national  regions 
and  sections,  let  us  make  a  start  by  bringing 
our  people  together  as  Americans  to  climb 
over  the  walls  of  our  own  provincialism  to 
come  to  a  better,  first-hand  understanding 
of  one  another. 

CAMPUS    or    FREEMEN 

In  our  relations  with  other  nations,  let  us 
travel  this  same  road  and  travel  It  together. 

Today,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Washing- 
ton is  seen  as  a  capital  of  power — a  distant 
and  sometimes  Indifferent  city  of  wealth  and 
authority.  I  say,  let  us  set  about  to  make 
Washington  and  all  of  America  the  campus 
of  freemen  where  men  and  women  of  young 
lands  can  come  to  discuss  their  work  together 
in  a  climate  of  real  freedom. 

Let  us  use  the  round  table,  the  seminar 
and  the  lecture  room  as  instruments  of  free- 
dom and  make  America  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  awakening  that  Is  now  stirring  the  West. 

We  can,  I  am  sure,  safely  Invest  each  year 
at  least  the  cost  of  two  nuclear  bombs  in  the 
building  of  great  new  libraries.  We  can 
channel  the  costs  of  an  army  division  Into 
the  support  of  great  new  schools  for  the 
humanities.  We  can  certainly  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  our  national  budget  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  laboratories  and  other  facili- 
ties required  to  set  In  motion  a  program  of 
pure  research. 

We  can,  with  applied  Imagination,  far  out- 
distance the  lands  of  tyranny  in  opening  the 
way  for  men  to  search  for  truth  along  the 
unexplored  frontiers  of  human  capacity. 

freedom's  meeting  CROtJND 

America  cannot  forever  sustain  the  burdens 
of  a  mammoth  military.  We  must  and  we  can 
Invest  a  greater  portion  of  our  wealth  In  cre- 
ative endeavor,  leading  the  world  not  merely 
In  the  provision  of  Instrtiments  of  war  but 
In  the  provision  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Out  of 
the  ferment  of  such  labors,  we  shall  enrich 
our  own  lives  and  add  to  our  own  strength 
as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  freemen  every- 
where. 

Let's  make  America  the  meeting  ground 
for  freemen  and  freemen's  Ideas.  Let  us  not 
merely  bring  the  young  here  to  teach  them 
but  bring  their  elders  here  to  help  teach  us. 
Let  us  not  confine  our  exchange  programs  to 
the  graduate  students  but  bring  to  America 
the  farmer  of  India,  the  worker  of  Europe, 
the  teacher  of  Latin  America — bring  men 
and  women  of  all  stations  of  life,  so  that  we 
can  learn  from  them  and  they  can  learn 
from  us. 

This,  as  I  see  It,  Is  a  way  to  revitalize  the 
spirit  of  our  Nation  and  to  recapture  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  only  from  a  continuing 
search  for  new  Ideas. 

It  is  your  personal  challenge — and  the 
challenge  to  your  elders — to  set  America  on 
this  course  again,  not  tomorrow,  not  next 
year,  but  now. 

CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH 

Stale  and  static  policies,  good  though  they 
were  yesterday,  may  not  still  be  good  today. 
Searching  reexamination  Is  In  order  and  It 
must  begin  soon,  for  we  have  little  time  to 
linger  and  wait  for  better  days  to  return. 

We  need  to  dvi'l  on  what  America  can 
do — not  on  what  our  Nation  can't  do. 

We  need  to  chart  our  course  by  what 
America  should  do — not  by  what  it  should 
nut  do. 


;; 
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This  la  the  spirit  or  youth,  the  spirit  you 
carry  In  yoxir  hearts  tonight  as  you  enter  the 
world  beyond  this  campus.  It  Is  the  spirit 
that  your  Nation  must  emulate  as  It  enters 
a  world  beyond  the  dimensions  oX  any  known 
in  the  past. 

The  challenge  immediately  before  us  la 
great. 

The  challenge  beyond — the  challenge  to 
your  generation — Is  greater,  but,  In  the  mas- 
tery of  that  challenge  lies  reward  and  prom- 
ise far  greater  than  any  generation  has 
known. 

I  envy  you.  I  wish  to  each  of  you  God- 
speed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SAVINGS 
Mr.  HOBLTTZELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Trea.sury's  decision  to  offer  a 
3 ',4 -percent  bond  is  a  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  the  saver  and  of  savin2:s 
to  the  soundness  of  recovery  and  our 
next  wave  of  prosperity.  There  was 
much  concern  a  year  ago  over  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  saving  in  the  United 
States  was  lagging  in  relation  to  the  rate 
of  growth  and  of  borrowing  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  the  1955-57  boom  outran  its 
steam.  The  Treasury's  dscision  to  in- 
clude a  long  3 '/4-percent  bond  in  the 
current  financing  operation  was  a  hard 
one  to  make.  But  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  .savings 
and  savers  in  the  Nation  at  heart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  American  Banker  of  June  3,  1058, 
entitled  "A  Lift  for  Thrift." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Lrrr  for  Thrift — New  3 '  4 -Percitnt  UvrrED 
States  Bond  Hints  3  PtacENT  Can  Be  Con- 
tinued ON  Savings 

Amid  the  flurry  of  criticisms  evoked  by  the 
Treasury's  announcement  of  an  offering  of 
•  1  billion,  27-year  3 '4 -percent  bonds  at 
100' 2,  permit  us  to  raise  one  small  voice  of 
applause  on  behalf  of  the  thrifty  American. 
For  him.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson 
has  done  Just  right. 

Many  tongues  will  be  heard  taking  the 
Treasury  to  task  for  paying  a  3 '4 -percent 
rate  In  a  recession  period.  They  will  say 
that  the  money  could  have  been  borrowed 
more  cheaply,  that  the  Treasury  is  taking 
out  of  the  money  market  funds  which  would 
contribute  to  recovery  If  left  available  for 
municipal,  corporate,  and  housing  borrow- 
ers; that  liquidity  Is  more  desirable  than 
lengthening  of  the  debt;  that  a  new  3'4- 
percent  rate  anchor  at  the  long  end  of  the 
Treasury  securities  yield  curve  interferes  with 
the  theoretically  desirable  policy  of  lowest 
possible  Interest  rates  to  fcjster  borrowing 
and  business  recovery.  In  short,  that  a  3'/4- 
percent  bond  at  this  time  was  the  wrong 
thing. 

Yet  the  Treasury  undoubtedly  had  assur- 
ance from  the  committees  representing  the 
savings.  Insurance,  pension,  and  other  In- 
stitutional Investors  that  they  had  the  funds 
In  sight  for  $1  billion  of  long-term  bonds 
over  and  above  the  probable  needs  of  other 
long-term  borrowers.  It  Is  significant  that 
last  week.  lor  the  first  time,  a  committee  of 
savings  and  loan  executives  was  Invited  by 
the  Treasury  In  the  series  of  conferences  pre- 
liminary to  the  announcement  of  the  fi- 
nancing. The  savings  and  loans.  It  has  been 
Indicated,  are  becoming  more  interested  In 
building  up  secondary  reserves  of  United 
Srates  Treasury  paper  these  days,  and  would 


like  to  put  lea*  of  their  deposit  growth  Into 
mortgages. 

In  the  various  conferences  which  the 
Treasury  held  with  savings  Institution  rep- 
resentatives. It  was  probably  pointed  out 
that  the  supply  of  funds  coming  Into  the 
market  for  Investment  In  the  near  future 
would  so  exceed  the  demand  that  yields 
would  be  pushed  lower  and  lower  on  long- 
term  securities — and  someone  would  get 
hurt  apaln  when  more  ner.rly  normal  In- 
terest levels  return.  It  Is  not  so  long  ago 
that  United  States  Treasury  4's  were  selling 
under  par  and  the  3*s  of  1995  under  90. 

Extremes  In  matters  of  finance  are  alwsys 
bad.  Interest  rates  are  no  exception,  and 
In  the  long  run  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
a  3 '4  percent,  27-year  bond  as  compared 
with  2 ',2  percent  for  a  5-year  bond,  may  be 
well  worth  while.  Certainly,  In  the  light 
financial  history,  3 ',4  p>ercent  is  not  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public's  sav- 
Intfs  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  century. 

The  Treasury's  objective  of  lengthening 
out  Its  debt,  and  thus  getting  more  of  its 
paper  In  the  strong  hands  of  Investors  and 
thrift  Institutions  Is  sound  pxallcy.  When 
the  foreseeable  supply  of  funds  affords  op- 
portunity to  put  a  bit  more  of  our  near  $275 
billion  Federal  debt  Into  long-term  paper.  It 
is  simply  common  sense  to  do  so. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  this 
$1  billion  cash  which  the  Treasury  wants  In 
exchange  for  the  new  3 ',4  percent  bonds  Is 
going  to  be  spent,  and  spent  quickly  as 
part  of  the  Treasury's  regrettable,  but  prob- 
ably Inescapable,  $3  billion  current  fiscal 
year  deficit.  This  $1  billion  will  certainly 
find  Its  way  back  Into  the  Nation's  spend- 
ing stream  faster  than  If  It  were  borrowed 
by  housing  builders,  municipal  authorities, 
or  corporations.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  no  stagnation  or  deflationary  effect  from 
this  Issue  of  a  billion  of  new  Treasury  bonds. 
As  much  of  a  contribution  to  recovery  will 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing this  billion  as  any  borrower  could  make; 
more  than  If  corporations  or  other  borrow- 
ers floated  long-term  Issues  simply  to  pay 
off  bank  debt. 

However,  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  saver  that  the  Treasury's  decision  to 
issue  a  3 ',4 -percent  bond  Is  most  Important 
to  the  banking  world.  It  seems  to  hint  an 
answer  to  the  question  whether  banks  and 
oUier  savings  Institutions  will  have  to  cut 
rates  being  paid  to  savers.  As  long  as  paper 
yielding  more  than  3  percent  Is  available  in 
these  sUimp  months,  banks  now  paying  3 
percent  or  savings  Institutions  paying  S'^ 
percent  will  hesitate  to  cut  the  rates  being 
paid  to  the  public.  (It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  actual  cost  to  most  savings  insti- 
tutions and  departments  of  a  3-percent  In- 
terest rate  is  more  often  than  not  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2  67  percent  because  of  the 
turnover  of  accounts,  withdrawals,  and 
methods   of   computation   of   Interest  ) 

And  the  level  of  Interest  rates  is  Important 
as  a  factor  In  stimulating  and  rewarding  the 
accumulation  of  savings.  At  the  New  Jer- 
sey bankers'  convention  a  few  days  ago.  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  p>olnted  out  that  the  problem  of 
monetary  policy  in  the  Nation  Is  to  tread  a 
narrow  path  between  a  level  of  Interest  rates 
low  enough  to  attract  borrowers  but  not  too 
low  to  attract  savings. 

We  believe  that  the  Treasury's  decision  to 
offer  a  3 '4 -percent  bond  is  a  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  the  saver  and  of  savings 
to  the  soundness  of  recovery  and  our  next 
wave  of  prosperity.  There  was  much  con- 
cern a  year  ago  over  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  saving  In  the  United  States  was  lagging 
in  relation  to  the  rate  of  growth  and  of 
borrowing  In  our  national  economy.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  big  reasons  why  the  1955-67  boom 
outran   Its  steam.     The   Treasury's  decision 


to  include  a  long  3 '4 -percent  bond  In  the 
current  financing  operation  was  a  hard  one 
to  make.  But  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  have  the  well-being  of  savings  and 
savers  In  the  Nation  at  heart. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral days  we  have  been  discussing  the 
mutual  security  bill.  It  is  very  appar- 
ent that  tiiere  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment over  it.  Some  Senators  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  one  of  Uuxe. 
Prom  the  f^ne  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadceI.  1 
would  say  he  was  opposed  to  it.  That  la 
a  part  of  life  In  this  American  forum. 
That  is  true  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
in  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  and  else- 
where.    We  have  a  right  to  disagree. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  part  of  which  I  chall  read : 

Alexandeb  Wn.ET:  This  is  what  I  think 
of  your  report. 

There  were  enclosed  cut-up  pieces  of 
paF>er. 

Tho  letter  stated  further: 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  retiring? 

The  letter  further  stated: 

If  you  have  any  more  on  this  subject, 
don't  write  me. 

The  letter  was  signed  "Disappoint- 
ingly yours." 

It  was  not  a  new  experience  to  re- 
ceive that  kind  of  letter,  but  it  caused 
me  to  do  a  little  philosophising.  I 
made  up  a  little  poem  and  sent  it  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  It  expresses  the 
American  philosophy  in  no  uncertain 
terms.     I  wrote  to  her: 

It  Is  good  that  folks  like  you  and  me. 
Can  agreeably  disagree. 
Over  our  political  and  religious  thought. 
A  few  years  back  we  would  have  fought. 
And  blood  would  have  been  shed. 
Now  we  have  law  instead. 
And  arbitrary  power  is  checked, 
60  liberty  will  not  be  wrecked.  * 

The  Constitution  stands  supreme. 
Let  those  who  will,  snort  and  scream. 
Disappointingly  yours. 

Alkxandkb  Woxt. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  2,  195$. 

I  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  expressing 
thete  Uioughts  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  there  has  been  in  the  days 
that  have  gone  by  and  there  will  be  In 
the  days  that  are  ahead  much  disagree- 
ment on  vital  issues:  but  we  can  argue 
the  issues  in  the  Senate  and  still  be 
friends.  What  is  more,  we  have  learned 
to  give  credit  to  those  who  disagree  with 
us.  the  credit  of  being  honest  and  of 
having  different  views  because  of  differ- 
ences in  backgroimd — geographical,  eco- 
nomical, religioiis.  and  political.  Con- 
sequently, we  see  issues  from  different 
standpoints.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
wrote  the  little  note,  in  the  form  of  a 
poem,  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  from 
which  I  just  quoted.  If  any  "fireworks" 
are  contained  in  the  reply,  and  they  are 
significant  enough  to  sustain  or  over- 
throw the  position  which  I  have  taken, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  Include  the  reply  In 
the  Record. 
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THE  MINNESOTA  IRON-ORE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  Skllllngs'  Mining  Review, 
published  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  quoted 
the  most  informed  observers  as  estimat- 
ing that  iron-ore  shipments  by  lake 
freighter  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
may  dip  this  year  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1939,  when  only  45  million  tons  of 
ore  were  shipped. 

Most  estimates  now  Indicate  an  ore 
movement  of  only  50  million  to  60  million 
tons  from  the  Lake  Superior  ports  this 
year,  as  compared  with  shipments  of 
84.600,000  tons  from  the  region  last 
year — most  of  It  from  Minnesota.  This, 
I  emphasize,  will  be  the  lowest  level  of 
shipments  since  1939. 

The  new  taconite  plants  of  Erie  and  Re- 
serve Mining  Cos.,  producing  a  new  type 
of  high-grade  Iron  ore  through  a  com- 
plicated mining -manufacturing  process, 
have  already  been  severely  cut  back. 
The  beginning  of  the  shipping  season 
for  direct  shipping  ore  was  delayed  this 
year  for  almost  a  month,  despite  good 
shipping  weather.  Families  throughout 
Minnesota's  great  iron  range  are  severely 
hit  by  the  plummeting  drop  in  the  de- 
mand for  iron  ore. 

These  are  conditions  which  exiierl- 
enced  observers  could  predict  months 
ago,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  current 
recession  beean  to  emerge.  The  uneven 
pattern  of  Minnesota's  iron  range  em- 
ployment, resulting  from  the  seasonal 
character  of  open-pit  mining  in  north- 
ern Minnesota,  is  always  accentuated 
during  times  of  general  economic  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  dlstlnBul-^hed  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Minnesota  tMr.  Blatnik]  and  I  have 
over  the  years  many  times  discussed 
measures  to  stabilize  the  employment 
pattern  on  Minnesota's  Iron  Range  and 
to  bring  about  a  steady  growth  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  On  February  20  of 
this  year  we  Issued  a  joint  statement 
concerning  our  projected  efforts  toward 
this  goal  during  1958.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  joint  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

Blatnik,    Humphket    Announck    Plans    To 
Kelp   Stabilize   Nobtuxastuim    Minnesota 

ECONOMT 

Plans  designed  to  help  stabilize  the  em- 
ployment level  on  Minnesota's  Iron  range 
and  to  encourage  a  steady  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  northeastern  Minne- 
sota are  nearlng  completion.  Congressman 
John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat-Farmer-Labor, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Hcbert  H.  Hum- 
PHEET,  Democrat-Farmer-Labor,  of  Minne- 
sota, announced   today. 

In  a  joint  statement  the  two  Minnesota 
Democrat-Farmer -Laborers  said  that  their 
studies  and  discussions  over  the  past  several 
years  have  indicated  five  clear  l\nes  of  prog- 
ress by  which  Federal  and  State  action  can 
assist  northeastern  Minnesota  to  break  the 
highly  erratic  employment  pattern  of  past 
years. 

"During  this  session  of  Congress."  they 
said,  "we  expect  to  press  for  action  in  the 
foUowlng  areas: 
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"l.  Research  and  development  of  Minne- 
sota's tremendous  low-grade  mineral  re- 
sources,  particularly   nonmagnetic    taconite. 

"2.  Encouragement  of  expanded  production 
of  magnetic  taconite. 

"3.  Regulation  of  imports  of  foreign 
iron  ore. 

"4.  rxpanded  research  into  the  utUlzatlon 
of  Minnesota's  extensive  peat  resources. 

"5.  Encouragement  of  new  industries  in 
northeastern  Minnesota,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  timber  utilization. 

"6.  Acceleration  of  the  preparation  of  Du- 
luth Harbor  to  meet  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  deepening  of  the 
connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

"The  principal  economic  problem  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota,"  Humfuket  and  Blatnik 
eald.  "is  the  highly  erratic  level  of  employ- 
ment resulting  from  virtual  dependence  on 
one  industry,  and  aggravated  by  a  sharply 
Increasing  Importation  of  foreign  iron  ore 
during  the  past  5  years." 

"In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  positive 
programs  must  be  undertaken  to  provide 
alternative  sources  of  Income  for  the  area; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  serious  effort  must 
be  made  to  deal  with  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  when  steel  production  drops,  the  only 
serious  reduction  In  Iron  ore  production  oc- 
curs in  Minnesota,  while  the  Imports  of  for- 
eign Iron  ore  continue  to  rise  straight 
tlirough  the  steel  cutbacks,"  they  pointed 
out. 

"Principal  effort  to  increase  the  utilization 
of  Minnesota's  low-grade  mineral  resources." 
the  two  legislators  said,  "will  be  the  securing 
of  funds  this  year  to  construct  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Minerals  and  Metallurgical  Research 
Laboratory  now  being  designed  for  a  site  on 
the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation  in  St.  Paul." 
Despite  administration  opposition,  the  two 
are  seeking  appropriation  of  $1,718,000  to  per- 
mit the  laboratory  to  commence  operations 
by  midsummer  1959. 

"Of  course  we  will  expect  the  laboratory 
to  commence  work  Immediately  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  In  the  development  of  a 
commercial  process  for  nonmagnetic  taco- 
nite," they  Eald. 

"Expanded  magnetic  taconite  production 
should  be  strongly  encour.Tged,  for  taconite 
plants  provide  the  kind  of  stable,  year-around 
employment  that  the  range  area  so  badly 
needs. 

"Both  here  In  Washington  and  throughout 
Minnesota,  the  mining  companies  should  be 
encouraged  In  every  way  to  increase  taconite 
pellet  production  capacity  In  Minnesota," 
HuuPHRET  and  Blatnik  recommended. 

Referring  to  the  increasingly  erratic  pat- 
tern of  employment  In  mining  In  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  Blatnik  and  Httmfsret 
pointed  out  that  since  1952  Iron  ore  produc- 
tion In  Minnesota  has  wavered  between  68 
million  tons  and  104  million  tons,  varying 
sharply  from  year  to  year,  with  consequent 
severe  unemployment  In  bad  years.  Employ- 
ment in  the  Iron  mines  next  summer,  they 
pointed  out,  would  undoubtedly  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  sharp  cutbacks  In  steel  pro- 
duction this  year,  currently  running  at  about 
54  percent  of  total  capacity. 

"Iron  ore  imports,  on  the  other  hand," 
they  pointed  out,  "show  a  steady  increase 
during  these  years  of  Minnesota  ore  produc- 
tion fluctuation."  The  last  firm  figures,  they 
said.  Indicate  that  22  million  tons  were  Im- 
ported from  Canada  and  Venezuela  alone  in 
1956,  compared  with  about  75  million  tons 
shipped  from  Minnesota  to  the  lower  lakes. 
By  1065,  they  predicted,  under  the  present 
pattern.  34  mUllon  tons  of  foreign  ore  can 
be  expected  to  come  in  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  two  Minnesota  legislators  revealed  that 
the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  almost 
completed  a  several  years'  study  of  the  pat- 
tern of  iron  ore  production  and  its  relation 
to  the  national  defense,  and  said  that  "as 


soon  as  ODM  has  digested  this  report,  we  are 
to  meet  with  the  Administrator  of  OLJM, 
Gordon  Gray,  to  discuss  such  possibilities  as 
stockpiling,  and  Import  quotas,  and  other 
means  to  prevent  the  unilateral  cutbacks  in 
Minnesota  production  during  years  of  low 
steel  production." 

"Peat  utilization  can  open  up  a  whole  new 
energj-  resource  for  northeastern  Minnesota, 
and  we  are  seeking  substantial  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  research  program  on  peat," 
they  said. 

"Minnesota's  vast  peat  deposits  look  more 
valuable  every  day,"  the  two  legislators 
pointed  out,  commenting  on  the  Important 
material  gathered  by  the  Iron  Range  Re- 
sources Commission  on  Its  recent  Inspection 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  utUlza- 
tlon of  peat. 

New  Industries  for  northeastern  Minnesota 
are  a  must,  Humphbet  and  Blatnik  declared. 
"Particularly  a  way  must  be  found  for  better 
use  of  the  extensive  timber  resources  of  this 
area."  In  this  connection  they  announced 
that  they  were  seeking  this  year  an  Increase 
in  the  budget  request  for  the  Lakes  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Grand  Rapids, 
"not  only  for  better  wood  utilization,  but  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  sustained  yields  on 
northeastern  Minnesota  forest  lands." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  mid -February,  our  predictions  that 
employment  in  the  iron  mines  this  simi- 
mer  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
sharp  cutbacks  in  steel  production  have 
unfortunately  been  most  accurate.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Congress  we  have 
taken  some  steps  this  session  toward 
making  possible  a  long-range  solution 
to  many  of  northeastern  Minnesota's 
economic  problems.  Among  the  chief 
accomplishments  of  this  session  has  been 
the  providing  of  the  construction  funds 
for  a  new  Bureau  of  Mines  Minerals  Re- 
search Laboratory,  despite  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  request 
such  funds.  This  laboratory,  commenc- 
ing in  1959,  is  expected  to  initiate  inten- 
sive research  into  the  commercial  devel- 
opment of  nonmagnetic  taconite — an 
iron-bearing  rock  app>earing  in  tremen- 
dous quantities  in  northern  Minnesota. 
In  addition,  the  laboratory  anticipates 
research  Into  the  utilization  of  Minne- 
sota's vast  peat  deposits,  and  many  low- 
grade  ores  such  as  manganese  which  are 
plentiful  in  northern  Minnesota  and  the 
North  Central  States  area. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Hayoen],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  Mr. 
Murray],  for  their  fine  assistance  in 
providing  this  laboratory,  as  well  as  to 
the  House  conferees  who  concurred  in 
the  Senate  amendment  providing  $1,719,- 
000  for  this  laboratory. 

Other  amendments  to  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  which  constitute  con- 
structive additions  to  our  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  northeastern 
Minnesota  economy  were  added  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request.  These  Include  a 
$200,000  addition  to  the  research  facili- 
ties at  the  Lakes  States  forestry  station 
at  Grand  Rapids,  and  an  addition  to  the 
1959  budget  for  timber  management  re- 
search at  this  fine  Forest  Service  station. 
Altogether,  we  increased  the  President's 
budget  for  forest  research  by  more  than 
one-third,  an  increase  which  will  greatly 
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benefit  northern  Minnesota's  forest  in- 
dustries. We  also  increased  the  budget 
request  for  reforestation  and  stand  im- 
provement, insect  and  disease  control, 
assistance  to  the  States  for  their  tree- 
planting  programs,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  timber  access 
roads  and  forest  trails. 

Representative  Blatnik  and  I  are 
joining  also  in  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Lakes  connecting 
channels,  so  that  Duluth  and  northern 
Minnesota  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  by 
1962.  Until  the  connecting  channels  are 
deepened  to  27  feet,  oceangoing  vessels 
coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  be 
able  to  steam  directly  to  the  port  of 
Duluth.  We  have  urged  the  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  to  permit  full  utilization  of  all  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  resources  on  this 
project  during  fiscal  year  1959. 

I  am  resisting  the  pleas  of  many  who 
have  called  for  a  tariff  on  imports  of  iron 
ore — despite  the  mounting  evidence  that 
American  steel  and  mining  companies  are 
accelerating  their  imports  of  iron  ore 
from  Canada  and  South  America  at  the 
expense  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  and  particularly  the 
iron  range  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  sharp  cutbacks  in  American  iron-ore 
production  is  the  general  depressed  state 
of  our  economy,  and  the  particular  rate 
of  production  of  the  steel  industry  itself. 
The  best  short-range  solution  for  the 
mining  industry,  of  course,  will  be  the 
restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  consumer,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  urging  a  tax  cut  for 
consumers  and  a  broad  program  of  public 
works  to  provide  additional  useful  and 
constructive  jobs. 

We  also  need  the  foreign  markets  pro- 
vided by  our  international  trade  pro- 
pram,  and  that  is  why  I  continue  strongly 
to  support  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  latest  figures  on  the 
Imports  of  iron  ore.  principally  from 
direct-shipping  mines  owned  and  op- 
erated by  American  firms,  are  very  sober- 
ing. EKiring  1957,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  was 
another  increase  of  10.9  percent  in  total 
Iron-ore  imports — or  a  total  of  more 
than  33.7  million  tons.  This  fixture  is  42 
percent  above  imports  in  1955.  Increases 
from  American-owned  South  American 
mines  alone  were  up  last  year  80  percent 
over  1955. 

Based  on  the  estimates  of  direct-ship- 
ping ore  planned  to  be  mined  in  new 
deposits  being  developed  in  Brazil,  the 
rate  of  imports  will  continue  to  increase 
during  1958. 

It  is  clear,  from  a  study  of  comparative 
iron-ore  production  on  the  Minnesota 
iron  range,  and  the  imports  of  iron  ore 
since  1952,  that  during  years  of  lower 
steel  production,  the  steel  companies 
have  been  deliberately  reducing  the  pro- 
duction of  Minnesota  ore.  while  they  have 
taken  no  steps  to  equalize  the  layoff  bur- 
den by  reducing  production  concurrent- 
ly in  their  American-owned  foreign 
mines.    This   pattern    was   particularly 


clear    In    1954    and     1957.    and    seems 
destined  to  be  followed  in  1958. 

The  result  is  either  feast  or  famine 
for  the  Minnesota  iron  range.  In  the 
good  steel-production  years.  Minnesota 
mines  are  worked  to  the  limit;  in  the 
bad  years.  Minnesota  miners  are  laid  off 
to  an  extent  proportionately  far  greater 
than  the  cutback  in  American  steel  pro- 
duction. Iron-ore  imports  continue  to 
rise  straight  through  the  years  of  falling 
steel  production. 

The  steel  industry  has  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation  to  develop  a 
new  American  source  of  iron  ore  to  re- 
place the  fast-dwindling  high-grade  di- 
rect-shipping Minnesota  ores.  In  Min- 
nesota, with  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
taconite  industry,  two  major  companies 
have  begun  such  an  effort.  But  the  lead- 
ership of  the  steel  industry  has  as  yet 
taken  no  major  steps  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate iron-ore  base  for  the  industry 
within  the  continental  United  States. 
Rather  they  have  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  vast  new  direct-shipping 
ore  deposits  in  South  America,  Canada, 
and  Liberia. 

Certainly  these  deposits  should  be  de- 
veloped, and  surely  our  expanding  econ- 
omy in  good  years  will  need  these  new 
supplies  of  ore.  But  to  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  these  overseas  ores 
to  the  exclusion  of  an  effort  to  develop 
a  new  domestic  mining  industry  Is  to 
create  botli  hardship  in  the  Minnesota 
iron  range  and  a  clear  danger  to  the 
Nation. 

If  the  dominant  interests  In  the  steel 
industry  continue  to  ignore  the  infant 
taconite  industry,  and  to  throw  the 
weight  of  mining  cutbacks  on  the  miners 
of  Minnesota,  they  are  going  to  force 
serious  consideration  of  some  form  of  re- 
striction on  imports  of  iron  ore.  proba- 
bly through  the  imiX)sition  of  a  flexible 
quota  system  which  would  be  operative 
in  times  of  economic  slump. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  reli.sh  the  thought  of 
any  restrictions  on  trade.  But  in  a  mat- 
ter which  is  so  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  the  steel  Industry, 
nothing  must  be  permitted  to  block  the 
development  of  an  adequate  submarine- 
proof  iron-ore  source. 

I  wish  to  take  particular  note  of  the 
tremendous  pioneering  work  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Davis,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, who  almost  singlehandedly  devel- 
oped the  first  commercially  feasible  proc- 
ess of  converting  taconite  into  high-grade 
iron  ore.  Truly,  he  is  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  American  mining  indu.stry. 

At  the  same  time,  tribute  should  also 
be  paid  to  two  great  companies  in  the 
steel  industry  whose  willingness  to  invest 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  con- 
struction of  taconite-proce-ssing  facili- 
ties has  created  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
industry  in  northern  Minnesota.  These 
two  companies  are  Erie  Mining  Co.  and 
Reserve  Mining  Co.  Of  course  their 
pioneering  work  could  not  have  been 
undertaken  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
support  of  such  political  leaders  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  as  Representative  John 
A.  Blatnik,  who  worked  tirelessly  and 
successfully  to  develop  special  State-tax 
legislation  to  encourage  the  investment 
in  taconite. 


But  the  two  major  taconite-processing 
operations  in  Minnesota  are  only  a  start. 
They  have  proved  that  taconite  can  be 
tailor  made  for  specific  types  of  steel 
processing.  They  have  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  a  taconite  industry  in 
Minnesota  supplying  the  steel  mills  with 
perhaps  30  million  tons  of  taconite  ag- 
glomerate each  year. 

SLill,  not  every  important  segment  of 
the  American  steel  industry  has  yet 
moved  to  join  in  the  effort  to  create  a 
strong  taconite-processing  industry. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  steel-indus- 
try leadership  will  once  again  prove  its 
intelligence,  initiative,  and  patriotism  by 
taking  the  necessary  steps,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  accelerate  the  full  devel- 
opment of  Minnesota  taconite.  and  thus 
make  unnecessary  any  action  whatsoever 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  second  statement  which  was 
issued  jointly  by  Representative  Blatnik, 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota,  and  myself,  dated  May  26. 
1958. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MORTOH  In  the  chair >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HUMPHRTT.     Bl.*TNIK     CiTl?     PnOCRrSS     TOWAKD 

Mure  Stable  Range  Economy 
Senator  HiTBrKT  H    Hhmphret,  D*mocrat- 

Farmer-Labor.  of  Minnesota,  and  Cnngrevi- 
man   John   A.    Blatnik.    Democrat-Parmer- 

I.,abor.  of  Minnesota's  El;hth  Cont^res^lonal 
District,  yesterday  meeting  with  Minnesota 
Iron  range  leaders  In  Rochester,  reported 
their  success  last  week  in  f^alnlng  funds  for  a 
new  Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Laboratory  In 
Minnesota  and  for  the  exiianslnn  of  forest 
research  facilities  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
These,  they  said,  are  major  steps  toward  their 
goal  of  helping  to  build  a  more  stable  Iron 
range  economy. 

■"A  program  of  far  more  Intensive  research 
and  development  of  northern  Minnesota's 
rich  undeveloped  resources,  such  as  nonmaR- 
netlc  taconite  and  pent,  and  the  better  utili- 
zation of  northern  Minnesota's  timber  and 
pulpwood  stands,  l.s  now  a  certainty."  the  two 
Minnesota  legislators  declared. 

Humphrey  und  Blatnik  had  hlRh  praise  for 
Governor  OrvlUe  Freeman's  leadership  In 
Minnesota  In  encouraging  the  study  of  iron 
range  resources  and  seeking  to  bring  new  in- 
dustry to  th.  range,  as  well  as  FYerman's  ef- 
forts to  convince  United  .States  Steel  that 
they  should  Inveft  In  taconite  production  In 
Minnesota  at  an  early  date. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mlnnesotans  served 
notice  on  the  leadership  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try that  "If  the  dominant  interests  In  the 
steel  Industry  continue  to  itjnore  the  infant 
taconite  industry,  and  to  throw  the  weight  of 
mining  cutbacks  on  the  miners  of  Minnesota, 
they  are  going  to  force  serious  consideration 
of  some  form  of  restriction  on  imports  of  Iron 
ore — probably  through  the  Imposition  of  a 
flexible  quota  system  which  would  be  opera- 
tive In  times  of  economic  slump." 

Referring  to  recent  statements  by  Repub- 
lican political  leaders  In  Minnesota  that  Min- 
nesota's Iron  ore  tax  laws  were  responsible  for 
the  present  low  rate  of  employment  on  the 
range.  Senator  Humphrit  and  Congressman 
Blatnik  charged  that  such  statements  are 
"completely  Irresponsible,"  and  "Ignore  the 
central  fact  that  the  serious  national  reces- 
sion brought  about  by  Republican  economic 
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pollclea  Is  responsible  for  the  (act  that  the 
steel  Industry   Is  running  at  half-capacity." 

"If  the  Re  ublicans  would  just  agree  to  In- 
crease purchasing  power  through  a  tax  cut 
and  a  major  public-works  program,"  the  two 
Mlnnesotans  said,  "the  steel  industry  would 
Und  enough  customers  to  light  off  Its  idle 
furnaces  and  begin  to  mine  iron  ore  at  a 
normal  rate." 

"At  the  same  time,"  they  said,  "the  domi- 
nant Interests  in  the  steel  Industry  Itself  are 
aggravating  the  eflects  of  the  recession  on  the 
Iron  range  by  their  reluctance  to  develop  a 
'submarine-proof  Iron-ore  resource  In  Minne- 
sota through  exx)anslon  of  Minnesota's  taco- 
nite production  capacity." 

Pointing  out  that  iron  ore  shipments  from 
the  Great  Lakes  area  this  year  are  expected 
to  dip  to  the  lowest  rate  since  1939,  Blatnik 
and  HtJMrHRET  took  note  of  the  80  percent 
Increase  In  Iron  ore  shipments  from  Ameri- 
can-owned South  American  mines  eSnce  1955. 

"Certainly  these  deposits  should  toe  de- 
veloped," they  said,  "and  surely  our  expand- 
ing economy  In  good  years  wUl  need  tliese 
new  supplies  of  ore.  But  to  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  thet*  ovcr.^eas  ores  to  the 
exclusion  of  an  effort  iCTWevelop  a  new  do- 
mestic mining  industry  ra^o  create  both 
hardship  on  the  Minnesota  irS)  range  and  a 
clear  danger  to  the  Nation." 

Other  developments  In  Contrress  which  af- 
fect the  Ion(;-range  stabilization  of  the  range 
economy  cited  by  the  two  legislators  were 
their  effort  lo  Increase  the  appropriation  for 
the  Great  Lake«  connecting  channels  to  bring 
oceangoing  shlpplnc;  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
Spaway  to  Duluth  Harbor,  and  encouraging 
Congressional  Interest  In  their  joint  projKwal 
ioi  a  150,000-man  youth  conyervatlon  corps 
to  provide  uscXul  conservation  jobs  in  the  na- 
tional forests  and  other  Federal  and  State- 
owned  lands  for  young  men,  Indians,  and 
unemployed  woodsmen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  CommiUee  on  Armed  Services  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  nominations 
of  four  midshipmen  to  become  ensigns 
upon  their  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  June  4. 
Confirmation  of  these  four  nominations 
has  been  delayed.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  approved  the  nomi- 
nations. It  is  very  important  that  the 
nominations  go  to  the  White  House  this 
afternoon,  so  that  these  men  may  re- 
ceive commissions  with  the  others  of  the 
class  on  graduation  day,  which  is  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  today,  so  that  the  four  young 
men  may  receive  their  commissions  with 
the  other  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts what  are  the  nominations  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  nomina- 
tions of  four  midshipmen  to  be  ensigns. 
The  nominations  of  others  of  the  class 
have  been  acted  upon.    These  men  have 


been  delayed  in  having  tiieir  nomina- 
tions confirmed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIli  I  thank  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  ensigns  in  the 
Navy,  as  follows; 

George  B.  Greer,  Jr.,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy ),  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy; 

Eugene  J.  Peltier,  Jr.,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  an  ensign  In  the  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Navy  in  lieu  of  ensign 
in  the  line  of  the  Navy  as  previously  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed; 

Maurice  H.  Manahan,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy:  and 

James  L.  Denny,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  arc  confirmed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notifiod 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


OREGON  RFPUELTCAN         PARTY 

STATEMENT  ON  POWER  POLICY- 
CORRECTION 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congei:ssional  RECorn  an 
article  from  the  Oregon  Journal  which 
corrects  a  misrepresentation  made  re- 
cently in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee. 

At  that  time  the  acting  chairman 
read  into  the  record  a  telegram  which 
purported  to  commit  the  Republican 
Party  in  Oregon  to  supporting  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  bill  to  turn  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  over  to  an  all- 
powerful  five-man  corporation. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
read  the  clipping,  which  reveals  that  the 
statement  read  into  the  record  was  un- 
authorized by  the  Republican  State  or- 
ganization. The  telegram  wa^  sent  by  a 
former  official  of  the  party,  and  did  not 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  party,  since 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  proposed  bill  at  a  party  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smith  Hits  Statfmint — GOP  Powni  Report 
Stirji  Ofpositiow 
Br-Oov.  Elmo  Smith,  who  early  this  year 
was  chairman  of  the  policy  and  action  com- 


mittee oX  the  Oregon  Republican  Party  said 
Thursday  the  statement  on  power  policy  is- 
sued Wednesday  by  William  Nl&kanen.  of 
Bend,  was  made  without  the  authority  of  the 
Republican  Party  as  such. 

Nlskanen  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Richard 
L.  NEtJBEHGEH  in  whlch  he  said,  as  chairman 
of  the  "Oregon  Republican  power  policy 
committee."  that  the  Republican  Party  in 
Oregon  approved  in  principle  the  creation 
of  a  regional  power  corporation.  Niskanen's 
statement  was  accompanied  by  one  from 
James  P.  Short,  State  GOP  chairman,  sup- 
porting the  views  of  Niskanen's  group. 

Smith  left  the  policy  and  action  committee 
tills  spring  after  some  young  Republicans 
complained  of  his  position  there  in  view  of 
the  fact  he  was  chairman  of  Mark  Hatfield's 
gubernatorial  campaign  committee.  In  the 
same  move  Hatfield  and  Slg  Unander,  also  on 
the  policy  and  action  committee,  withdrew. 

Smith  said  "I  have  checked  records  care- 
fuUy  and  cannot  find  that  authority  was 
given  at  any  time  to  Bill  Nlskanen  to  com- 
mit the  Republican  Party  in  Oregon  to  place 
in  its  platform  an  Indorsement  of  a  vaguely 
defined  Federal  power  corporation. 

"As  chairman  of  the  policy  and  action 
committee  I  appointed  Nlskanen  to  a  power 
policy  subcommittee  which  was  to  study  the 
power  problem  and  report  back  to  the  full 
committee.  Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  was 
empowered  to  lm(>ose  a  personal  power  phi- 
losophy on  the  Republican  Party  as  a  part  of 
Its  platform."  Smith  said. 

"In  issuing  his  statement  NUkanen  mis- 
used the  appointment  given  him.  and,  either 
intentionally  or  mistakenly,  misrepresented 
his  position  to  other  party  officials  who 
thought  in  good  faith  he  was  carrying  out  an 
assignment. 

"Before  the  Republican  Party  can  evaluate 
a  Federal  power  corporation  proposal,  a  lot 
more  detail  of  Its  makeup  will  have  to  be 
made  available.  I  would  suggest  that  a  broad 
committee  of  openmlnded  individuals  inter- 
ested In  the  general  welfare  of  the  State 
study  the  matter.  Such  a  committee  should 
not  be  abused  to  superimpose  personal  phi- 
losophies on  the  party." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  unfinished  business  may 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  this  afternoon 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  consider 
Calendar  No.  1613,  S.  3506,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  side. 


RESTRICTION  BY  WEST  GERMANY 
OF  COAL  IMPORTS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  very  brief  news  item 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Adenauer  Would  Put  Import  Ban  on 
United  States  Coal."  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

Bonn,  June  2. — Cliancellor  Konrad  .Aden- 
auer came  out  today  for  restricting  coal  im- 
ports from  the  tJnlted  States  after  a  meeting 
with  labor  and  management  of  the  West  Ger- 
man mines. 

The  Government  said  Dr.  Adenauer  has 
instructed  Economics  Minister  Ludwlg 
Erhard,  now  visiting  the  United  States,  to 
Inform  the  United  States  Government  about 
the  situation  In  the  German  mines,  where 
miners  have  been  on  short  time  for  2  months. 
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The  entire  subject  of  reciprocal  trade 
and  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  will  be  before  the  Congress 
shortly.  I  hope  it  will  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  to  Minister  Erhard,  when 
he  makes  his  representations  to  the 
United  States  Government,  that  recipro- 
cal trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Our  coal 
mines  are  also  on  short  time. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  in  Venezuela  is 
said  to  be  threatened  and  actual  United 
States  restrictions  on  imports  of  fuel 
oil  from  Venezuela. 

I  point  out  that  Germany  sells  a  great 
many  of  its  manufactured  products  in 
Venezuela.  They  are  paid  for  with  dol- 
lars generated  by  Venezuelan  exports  to 
this  country. 

International  trade  is  a  complex  busi- 
ness. Sometimes  the  merchandise  or 
products  involved  may  move  to  one 
country,  generating  currency  in  another, 
the  currency  moving  throuRh  4  or  5 
others  before  it  gets  back  to  the  origi- 
nating country. 

I  hope  the  German  Government  will 
think  twice  before  it  completely  clamps 
down  on  the  importation  of  United 
States  coal.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
coal  industry  and  the  miners  of  our  coal 
that  we  are  able  to  pay  far  higher  wages 
to  miners  than  they  receive  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world:  and  yet  we  com- 
pete in  the  coal  market  almost  every- 
where.   

FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  newspaper 
comment  and  discussion  about  the  re- 
covery of  agricultural  prices  and  the 
purported  general  state  of  well  bein? 
of  the  a'nicultural  economy.  I  should 
like  to  present  for  the  record  a  few 
statistics  which  I  believe  will  give  a  rea- 
sonably objective  evaluation  of  what  has 
developed  in  our  agricultural  economy. 

Farm  prices  for  April,  after  63  months, 
reached  the  level  which  prevailed  when 
Secretary  Benson  took  his  oath  of  office 
in  January  1953.  A  recent  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  farm  prices  were  unchan':ed  from 
the  levels  which  obtained  at  the  end  of 
April  1958.  so  the  parity  ratio  for  the 
month  of  May  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  month  of  April. 

In  1952  the  farm  parity  ratio  was  100. 
During  the  5  years  since  1952.  it  has 
averaged  86.     During  1957  it  was  82. 

Prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  the  month  of  May,  despite 
the  sharp  increases  in  recent  months, 
are  still  8.5  percent  below  the  level  which 
prevailed  in  1952  for  livestock  prices. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment about  the  favorable  prices  of  live- 
.stock.  particularly  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 
Indeed,  those  prices  are  much  more 
favorable  now  than  they  have  been  in  re- 
cent years.  For  this  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

However.  I  wLsh  to  note  for  the  record 
that  such  prices  are  B'b  percent  below 
the  level  which  prevailed  in  1952.  I  do 
not  recall  that  in  1952  very  many  farm 
producers  were  being  listed  in  the  select 


circle  of  millionaires.  They  were  doing 
fairly  well  in  1952.  but  not  well  enough 
to  be  cla.ssed  as  the  rich,  the  high,  and 
the  mighty. 

I  also  have  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  analysis  of  the  May  15 
farm  prices  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  soy- 
beans, grain  sorghums,  milk,  butterfat, 
beef  cattle,  hogs.  eggs,  and  chickens. 
Those  are  typical  farm  commodities, 
covering  a  rather  broad  range  of  the 
American  agricultural  interests. 

I  know  that  these  figures  do  not  cover 
limes.  The  price  of  limes  is  at  300  per- 
cent of  p:  rity.  Eut.  with  all  due  respect 
to  our  friends  who  grow  limes,  they  aie 
not  neces.sarily  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agricultural  products  in  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  the  figure  for  limes  is  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  parity  ratio. 

I  have  listed  on  the  table  which  I  shall 
present  for  the  record  the  parity  prices 
today  on  these  particular  commodities, 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  average.  For 
example,  cotton  is  at  present  at  73  per- 
cent of  pnrity,  based  on  a  national  aver- 
age;  wheat,   SO   percent;   corn,   65  per- 


cent; soybeans,  70  percent;  grain  sor- 
ghums. 66  percent;  milk,  74  percent; 
butterfat,  76  percent;  beef  cattle,  100 
percent,  on  the  basis  of  a  national  aver- 
age; hogs,  98  percent;  eggs,  71  percent; 
chickens,  63  percent. 

The  figures,  with  respect  to  Minnesota, 
showing  the  percentage  of  parity  ba.sed 
on  the  May  15  prices,  do  not  include 
cotton  or  grain  sorghums,  as  we  grow 
none.  Wheat  is  at  80  percent  of  parity; 
corn  at  59  percent.  In  Minnesota  we 
produce  a  great  deal  of  corn,  both  for 
feeding  on  the  farm  and  for  commercial 
sales.  Soyt)ean.s — which  is  our  second 
largest  crop — 67  percent.  Milk.  57  per- 
cent. That  is  our  major  production. 
Butterfat,  81  percent.  Beef  cattle,  98 
percent.  Hogs.  95  percent.  Eggs,  59 
percent.    Chickens,  52  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 
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TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials  concerning 
education  which  I  believe  to  be  very 
worthwhile.  The  first  editorial  is  from 
the  B.\ltimore  Sun  of  April  5.  1958.  and 
the  second  editorial  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  7,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  5,   lOSSJ 
Aid  to  Le.^rning 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  has  rlglited  a 
wrong  of  long  standing  by  ruling  that  em- 
ployed persons  may  deduct  from  their  in- 
come tax  the  cost  of  formal  Instruction  wlilch 
Improves  their  professional  skill.  Under  the 
old  system,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  being  self- 
employed,  could  deduct  the  cost  of  such  in- 
struction, including  attendance  at  profes- 
sional meetings  and  conventions.  A  teacher 
or  a  civil  servant  could  not,  even  though  the 
Instruction  was  Just  as  Important  to  him 
professionally. 

The  old  rule  bore  particularly  hard  on 
teachers,  to  whom  professional  advancement 
depends  to  a  great  degree  on  professional 
quiiUficatlons  which  generally  have  to  be 
acquired  at  summer  schools.  Summer  school 
may  be  an  expensive  buslneFS  entailing  out- 
lay for  travel  and  lodging,  besides  the  loss  of 
earnings  with  which  so  many  teachers  elte 
out  the  unpaid  summer  months.  It  is  slg- 
nincant  that  the  new  ruling  got  the  warm 


support    of    Mr.    Folsom.    the    Secretary    of 

Hcnlth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Now  that  the  Treasury  has  made  conces- 
ctons,  perhaps  tliose  who  set  up  the  teacliing 
qualifications  could  give  a  little,  too.  The 
public  school  systems  could  take  fome  of  the 
weight  of!  the  pedagogical  side  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  allow  equal  status  to  Improvement 
In  tlie  subject  taupht.  There  should  be  lefs 
Inslftince  on  etluc:^tion  courses  In  mere 
teaching  techn;qucs  as  the  road  to  perma- 
nent status  and  promotion,  and  more  credit 
given  to  research,  wider  learning,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  growing  language  departments, 
to  travel  and  study  abroad.  It  Is  not  only  a 
teacher's  att^ilnments  in  tactics  and  meth- 
odology which  need  brufhlng  up.  but  also 
his  enthuslapm  fc^r  and  Icnowledge  of  his 
subject.  Colleges  and  businesses  know  this 
and  so.  now,  does  the  Treasury  SJine  elas- 
ticity on  the  part  of  those  who  dictate 
teaching  qunllflcatlons  c<iuld  Immensely 
widen  the  scope  of  the  new  ruling. 

[From  the  Wa.Milnglon  Star  of  April  7.  1908] 

W.VHRANTED    ALLOWANCE 

The  Trea.sury  Department  has  made  a 
sound  decision  in  lll>eraUzlng  Income-tax 
deductions  to  be  allowed  teachers  for  cost* 
Incurred  In  adding  to  their  own  educational 
quallflcntlons.  The  action  followed  recom- 
mendation by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educatl(jn,  and  Welfare  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  employ 
their  summers  and  other  spare  time  in  fur- 
thering their  own  professional  competenc*. 
Secretary  Folsom  has  pointed  out  that  en- 
rollment in  organized  courses  of  InBtrucUon* 


sometimes  at  substantial  coat,  la  often  neces- 
sary in  expanding  teachers'  knowledge  or  in 
learning  new  and  Improved  teaching  meth- 
ods. 

Actually,  the  new  regulations  are  Included 
In  a  broad  liberalization  of  comparable 
allowances  in  bu-slness  and  professional  oc- 
cupations for  maintaining  or  Improving  re- 
quired skills.  At  a  time  when  there  Is 
Increasing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  raising 
educational  standards,  its  special  applicabil- 
ity to  teachers  is  In  the  national  interest. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  immediately 
following  my  remarks  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  given  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  on  May  28.  before  the  Ala.ska 
Press  Club.  Secretary  Seaton's  state- 
ment was  made  in  Anchorage  on  the 
same  day  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives pa.ssed  H.  R.  7999,  a  bill  to  admit 
Alaska  into  the  Union. 

Since  this  body  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  soon  to  consider  such  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  recommend  that  each 
of  my  colleagues  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Seaton. 
The  financial  development  in  Alaska, 
the  discu.ssion  of  the  F>opulation  of 
Alaska,  and  the  compari-son  of  Alaska 
with  other  States  as  they  entered  the 
Union,  will  indeed  be  illuminating  to 
those  who  seek  further  information 
about  the  status  of  this  great  Territory 
which  now  seeks  admission  as  the  49th 
State  in  our  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  SecurTART  or  the  IimRioR  Fred 

A.  Seaton  Before  the  Ala.ska  Press  Club. 

Anchorage,    Alaska.    Mav    28,    1958 

This  occasion  is  a  particularly  pleasurable 
one  to  me  As  a  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision man  In  private  life,  I  am  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  an  Informed  people 
are  an  Intelligent  people  In  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  electorate. 
And  so  tonight.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  you.  professionals  and  laymen  alike, 
who  have  worked  together  to  make  of  the 
Alaska  Pre.ss  Club  an  efTecllve  Instrument 
for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
Journalism  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

No  one  lives  a  life  in  isolation  from  other 
human  beings.  •Man."  Aristotle  wrote,  "is 
a  political  animal"  His  proper  place  is  in 
society.  To  it  he  has  an  obligation  which 
he  must  discharge.  Pericles  made  that  point 
clear  in  the  Funeral  Oration,  when  he  said 
the  man  who  takes  no  part  In  the  affairs  of 
government  Is  not  unambitious  but  useless. 

In  the  year  1958.  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  these  words  are  still  true.  And 
here  In  Alafka.  as  in  your  sister  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  they  have  today  a  particular  ring 
of  immediacy. 

I  believe  in  statehood  for  Alaska,  as  for 
Hawaii,  becau.se  I  believe  in  repreeenutlve 
government.  Fundamentally,  li'a  u  simple 
as  that. 

Alaska's  cours*  toward  statehood  reaches 
back  to  March  30.  1916,  when  Judge  James 
Wickersham,  Delegate  from  Alaska.  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  13978,  the  first  statehood  bill; 
and  moves  to  1946.  when  Alaskan  citizens 
voted  for  statehood  3  to  2;  to  April  16, 
1947.  when.  In  the  80th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  statehood  legis- 
lation. 


In  the  past  4  years  the  strides  along  this 
course  have  become  faster,  more  numerous, 
surer,  more  implacable. 

In  1954  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  set  up  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishment  In 
Alaska's  history — the  $50  million  pulp  plant 
at  Ketchikan,  turning  out  500  tons  of  chem- 
ical pulp  a  day  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  plastics  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1955,  the  first  major  hydroelectric  pow- 
erplant  went  into  operation  at  Eklutna,  to 
bring  light  and  energy  to  Anchorage.  Alas- 
kans that  year  voted  for  delegates  to  draft 
a  constitution  for  their  new  State.  The 
Territorial  government  set  up  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Board  to  spur  economic  progress 
in  small  rural  communities.  On  March  22, 
the  Depar'.ment  of  Agriculture  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  5 '4  billion  board-feet 
of  timber  to  the  Pacific  Northern  Timber  Co. 
for  a  pulp  plant  near  Wrangell.  On  August 
17  It  awarded  another  contract  for  7 '-2  billion 
board-feet  to  the  Georgia-Pacific  Alaska  Co., 
a  plant  near  Juneau.  (The  latter  company 
has  recently  requested  a  5-year  extension  of 
its  award.)  The  volume  of  timber  awarded 
was  brought  to  21  billion  l)oard-feet  through- 
out the  Territory — nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
total. 

In  1956  Alaskans  looked  back  on  two  strik- 
ing increases:  a  50-percent  Increase  since 
1953  in  their  total  cropland;  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  percent  since  1950  In  their  civilian 
population. 

Tlie  following  year,  1957,  Alaskans  caught 
8  percent  of  the  United  States  total  com- 
mercial fishing  harvest — twice  the  percent- 
age caught  by  fishermen  operating  in  the 
5  Great  Lakes  and  the  MlFslsslppi  River  sys- 
tem. They  produced  840,000  tons  of  coal — 
the  second  largest  amount  In  their  history. 
Ttiey  saw  ground  broken  for  another  great 
$50  million  pulp  plant — the  one  at  Sitka. 
They  saw  the  volume  of  timber  cut  and 
scaled  In  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  forests 
exceed  that  of  1956  by  17  percent,  and  they 
welcomed  tourists  who  brought  in  29  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business — 2I2  times  that  of 
1951,  Just  6  years  before. 

Most  important,  on  July  23,  1957,  they 
heard  the  news  that  oil  had  been  discovered 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  rush  began.  On  June  30,  1957,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  had  under  lease, 
or  subject  to  pending  application,  6'i  mil- 
lion acres.  By  April  25,  1958,  this  total  had 
soared  to  nearly  forty  million — a  figure  well 
over  half  the  total  acreage  now  under  lease 
In  the  entire  continental  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  rich  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Already  private  industry  has  spent  more  than 
$30  million  on  exploration.  And  It  has  an 
interest  not  only  In  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  but 
In  many  other  areas,  such  as  the  20  million 
acres  of  PLO  82  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
which  were  recently  opened  for  oil  and  gas 
development  and  which  contain  the  famous 
Gubik  field  with  Its  estimated  300  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural   gas. 

Here  today  Alaska  stands.  To  anyone  who 
considers  its  vast  and  largely  untapped  riches 
of  natural  resources,  its  economic  future 
can  only  be  bright  with  promise.  We  know 
of  its  forests  covering  136  million  acres,  an 
area  nearly  3>/i  times  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  Her  forested  area  is  equiva- 
lent in  size  and  type  to  that  of  15  States  In 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the 
Great  Lakes  regions. 

We  know  of  the  Territory's  hydroelectric 
potential  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
estimates  at  more  than  8  million  kilowatts. 
That's  nearly  1*4  times  the  existing  capacity 
In  the  State  of  Wa.shlngton;  more  than  21^2 
times  that  of  California:  nearly  4  times  the 
capacity  in  Oregon;  and  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  existing  combined  capacity  of  all  3 
States,  the  greatest  hydropower  producers  In 
the  Union. 

We  know  of  the  hundred  billion  tons  of 
coal — bituminous,     subbituminous,      lignite 


and  anthracite — under  Alaskan  soil;  and  we 
know  of  the  one-half  billion  tons  of  iron  ore 
In  the  Klukwan  deposit. 

Above  all  we  know  this:  Alaska  has  one 
of  the  greatest  potential  petroleum  areas  In 
the  world.  The  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  estimates  that 
100  minion  acres  In  Alaska  are  geologically 
favorable  to  oil  production. 

Our  national  conEumption  of  energy  has 
been  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate.  H.-ilf  of 
all  the  coal  ever  burned  in  the  United  States 
has  been  used  since  1920.  Half  of  all  the 
oil  and  gas  consumed  has  been  consumed 
since  1940.  Consumption  now  is  about  S'l 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  amount 
can  double  or  even  triple  in  25  years. 

Considered  In  the  light  of  such  demand, 
the  discovery  of  oil  In  Alaska  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  eco- 
nomic occurrences  of  our  time. 

All  these  facts  you  and  I  know.  But  If 
Alaska  is  to  go  forward  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  speed,   we  must   know  much  more. 

For  several  months,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  studying  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Alaskan  Rural  Development.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Office  of  Territories, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that  com- 
mittee will  come  Into  working  existence  by 
June  15.  In  cooperation  with  the  Terri- 
torial Government's  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Board,  it  will  study  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  rural  Alaska  and  work  for  Its 
people's  economic  progress. 

In  addition,  it  will  study  the  means  of 
making  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
Alaskan  economy — a  survey  designed  to  de- 
scribe in  unprecedented  accuracy  and  detail 
the  economic  possibilities  In  Alaska  and 
to  present  this  Information  In  useful  form 
to  prospective  investors. 

That  committee  should  be  ready  to  report 
next  year.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
study  can  be  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
new  State  government  of  Alaska  and  be  put 
to  Immediate  use^ 

The  economic  Justification  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  government  is  compelling. 
The  political  Justification  Is  even  more  com- 
pelling. 

There  are  opponents  of  statehood  who  say: 
"Alaska  has  enough  area,  but  It  doesn't  have 
enough  people  to  Justify  being  represented 
by  two  United  States  Senators." 

Well,  let's  look  at  that  argument.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Alaska  had 
a  total  population  in  1956  of  206.000  people; 
unoflBcial  estimates  of  today's  pKjpulation  put 
this  figure  &s  high  as  220,000. 

Now  consider  the  population  of  the  17 
States  which  have  come  Into  the  Union  In 
the  past  century.  Only  six  of  them  had 
more  people  at  the  time  of  entry  than  Alaska 
now  has.  Eleven  of  them  had  fewer.  Ari- 
zona, Minnesota.  Kansas,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Nevada.  Arizona  was  the 
largest  In  population,  with  217,000:  Nevada 
the  smallest:  only  21.000  claimed  residence 
there.  Before  1858.  16  more  States — apart 
from  the  original  13 — were  admitted  to  the 
Union  with  populations  smaller  than  Alaska's 
today. 

On  the  grounds  of  sheer  numbers  alone, 
Alaska  Is  as  worthy  of  statehood  as  any  1  of 
27  of  Its  predecessors. 

"All  right,"  opponents  of  statehood  ^vlll 
say,  "but  that  Isn't  a  fair  comparison.  The 
population  of  the  entire  United  States  has 
Increased.  Alaska  today  doesn't  have  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  great  enough 
to  entitle  It  to  two  Senators." 

Well,  let's  look  at  this  argument  too.  Of 
the  17  States  admitted  since  1858,  only  2 — 
Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia — had  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion at  the  time  of  entry.     All  the  rest  had 
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IMS  Mlnn««)U  and  South  Dakota  had  •ix- 
t«nth«  of  X  percent;  Waehlngton  live-tenth* 
of  1  percent;  Kan«a«,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico 
Xour-tenth.  of  1  percent;  Nebraska  Colo- 
rado and  North  DakoU  three-tenth*  of  1 
percent-  Oregon.  Montana,  and  Arizona  two- 
tenthe  of  1  percent;  Idaho  and  Wyoming  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent;  and  Nevada  six  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent. 

So.  on  thl*  bails,  if  you  want  to  make  a 
mathematical  argument  out  of  It.  with  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  national  population 
today  Alaska  hae  Just  as  much  right  to  state- 
hood  aa  did  Idaho  and  Wyoming  when  they 
were  admitted  and  one  and  two-thirds  times 
a«  much  right  as  Nevada. 

Now  let's  look  squarely  at  the  question  of 
representation  In  the  Senate.  Every  single 
State  entering  the  Union  In  the  past  century 
has  had  a  percentage  of  the  Senate  vote  far 
In  excess  of  Its  percentage  of  the  national 
population.  Minnesota  came  Into  the  Union 
In  1958  with  slx-f^nths  of  1  percent  of  the 
national  population.  In  the  Senate  It  had 
2  votes  out  of  64,  or  a  little  over  3  percent. 
It  therefore  had  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate about  fl-e  times  as  great  as  it*  popula- 
tlon  warranted. 

Every  new  State  which  has  entered  the 
Union  since  that  time  has  had  a  progressively 
smaller  proportion  of  the  senatorial  vote. 
Oregon,  which  came  Into  the  Union  In  1860 
with  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  had  3  percent  of  the  Senate  vote. 
Arizona,  which  came  Into  the  Union  In  1912 
with  the  same  percentage  of  the  national 
population,  had  2  votes  out  of  96.  or  Just  a 
little  over  2  percent  of  the  Senate  vote. 
When  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  admitted  to 
statehood,  their  proportion  will  be  exactly  2 
percent. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii,  therefore,  will  neces- 
sarily get  a  smaller  senatorial  representation 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  argument  over  population  as  a  cri- 
terion of  senatorial  representation  falls  ut- 
terly   to    register    with     me. 

We  now  have  Senators — and  outstand- 
ing ones,  toe:) — coming  from  States  with 
only  a  few  thousand  or  at  the  most  a  few 
million  population.  No  one  seems  to  ques- 
tion their  right  to  sit  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  with  11  million 
citizens,  California  with  13 'i  million,  and 
New  York  with   16  million. 

There  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  to  de- 
termine automatically  a  Territory's  readi- 
ness to  become  a  State.  There  Is  a  prece- 
dent, however,  written  Into  history  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  throughout 
an   entire   century. 

That  precedent  Is  unmistakable. 
Not  once,  but  three  times,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  granted  statehood  to 
Territories  with  no  greater  percentage  of 
the  total  population  than  Alaska  now  has. 
Not  once,  but  11  times,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  granted  statehood  to 
Territories  with  no  greater  actual  popula- 
tion  than  Alaska  now  has. 

Not  once,  but  17  times,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  granted  senatorial 
representation  to  Territories  far  In  excess 
of  what  a  mere  population  count  would 
warrant.  And,  remember,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  expressly  negates  con- 
sideration of  population  as  a  measure  of 
senatorial   membership. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
thus  voted  time  and  again  for  the  entry  of 
new  States  were  not  content  with  the  status 
quo  or  with  a  narrow  defense  of  their  own 
States'  prerogatives.  They  were  ranging 
themselves  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  future 
of  this  counUy.  And  their  faith  In  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  In  the  past  cen- 
tury has  been  amply  vindicated. 

There  Is  one  more  argument  which  came 
home  to  me  In  Fairbanks  on  Monday  when  I 
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had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  aath  com- 
mencement   addrei*   at   the    University    or 

When  9  out  of  the  17  8tat«s  I  have  cited 
entered  the  Union,  no  commencement  speak- 
er could  have  had  the  honor  of  addreeslng 
the  graduates  of  their  land-grant  college,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  those  colleges  did  not 
exist.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  value  which 
Alaskans  place  on  education  and  also  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Territory's  readiness  for  sUte- 
hood  that  the  University  of  Alaska  Is  now 
more  than  40  years  old. 

It  Is  a  sobering  and  unpleasant  thought 
that  for  nearly  that  long  lU  graduates  have 
been  going  out  of  Its  doors  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  less  than  the  full  rlghU  of  adult 
American  citizenship. 

Let   me   express   to   you  tonight  my   most 
sincere  hope  that   the   1958  class  Is  the  last 
that   will   ever   so   graduate,   and   that   from 
now  on  Its  students  will  be  accorded  those 
right*,  which  on  the  basis  of  Justice,  of  his- 
tory, and  of  fact,  you  and  your  fellow  citi- 
zens for  BO  long  have  emphatically  deserved. 
True,  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska    ha*    long    had    orderly    and    lawful 
government  In   the   tradition  of   the   Amer- 
ican    system.     But    one     thing — a    tremen- 
dously Important  and  Intrinsically  valuable 
thing — has  been   missing.     And    It  Is   some- 
thing in  which  every  American,  wherever  he 
may  be,  believes  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 
Yes,    there   Is   a   plenitude   of   government 
in    Alaska.     There    Is    government    for    her 
fisheries   and    her   minerals,    for    her   moun- 
tains    and     lakes.     Islands     and     tidal     flats 
There  Is  government   for   her  waterfowl   and 
caribou,    seals   and    walruses,   for   taxes    and 
tax  collectors  and  her  courts  and  criminals. 
A   government   for   transportation   and   com- 
munications   systems    and    for    her    Aleuts, 
Eskimos,  and  Indians. 

As  is  tiie  case  everywhere,  there  Is  govern- 
ment   enough    and,   perhaps,    even    some    to 

spare. 

What  Alaska  does  not  have  outweighs  all 
else  In  the  scales  of  human  Justice.  That 
Is  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 

Tliat  omission.  In  essence.  Is  why  I  so 
strongly  supjxsrt  statehood. 

God  willing,  we  now  are  near  the  end  of 
the  long  struggle  to  accomplish  our  mission. 

As  an  Incorporated  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  this  giant  area  of  375  million 
acres  of  land  and  water,  has  the  body  and 
the  strength  and  the  loyalty  to  pull  her 
welcjht  and  do  her  part  as  a  full-fledged 
member  State  of  the   Republic. 

All  she  lacks  Is  a  voice  and  vote  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of  full  and 
free  suffrage.  Anything  le."-s  would  be  a 
travesty  and  a  violation  of  simple  Justice. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  messape  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.'^.'^ed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  59.  An  act  directing  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In  tlie 
State  of  Colorado  to  William  M.  Proper; 

S.  1657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
King;  and 

S.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Holllnger. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2224)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 


istrative Benrices  Act  of  1049,  M 
amended,  regarding  advertised  and  ne- 
gotiated disposals  of  surplus  property, 
with  amendments.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.  R. 
7454)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  Importation  by  col- 
leges and  universities  of  sound  record- 
ings and  film  to  be  used  by  them  In 
certain  nonprofit  radio  and  television 
broadcasts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  6C90  An  act  to  set  aside  certain 
lands  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians; 

H  R  7466  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  facility  of  the  Vlcksburg 
National  Historical  Park; 

H.  R  7564.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ahali 
meet  annually,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  8479  An  act  to  amend  the  Hawaiian 
Organic  Act  to  lower  the  voting  age  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  20  years; 
H  R  10805  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  sustained  damages  by  reason 
of  fluctuations  In  the  water  level  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods; 

H  R.  11868.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  11.  1955  (69  Stat.  632),  relating  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties  In  the  New  York  City  area, 
and    for   other   purposes; 

H  R  11874.  An  act  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  cer- 
tain aliens  who  entered  the  United  States 
prior  to  June  28,  1940; 

H  R  12164.  An  act  to  permit  use  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  foods  In  nonprofit  summer 
camps   for  children;    and 

H.  R.  12575  An  act  to  provide  for  re- 
search liito  problems  of  flight  within  and 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  332)  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  plans  for  the  r>eace- 
ful  exploration  of  outer  space,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1191  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2448  An  act  to  authorlee  a  payment  to 
the  Government  of  Denmark; 

H  R  9291  An  act  to  define  parts  of  certain 
types  of  footwear; 

H  R  10015.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1959.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R.  11767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

H  R  12065.  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compenea- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes; 


B  R.  13003.  An  ftct  to  amvnd  tha  Agrteul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1088.  m  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1968  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  In  the  caae  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8  J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R.  6090  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians; 

H  R.  7468.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  facility  of  the  Vlcksbvirg  Na- 
tional Historical  Park; 

H  R.  7664.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  meet 
annually,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R  8479  An  act  to  amend  the  Hawaiian 
Organic  Act  to  lower  the  voting  age  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  20  years; 
and 

H  R.  11868.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  11.  1955  (69  Stat.  632).  relating  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties  In  the  New  York  City  area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  sustained  damages  by  reason  of 
fluctuations  In  the  water  level  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods;  and 

H  R  1 1874.  An  act  to  record  the  lawful  ad- 
mission for  permanent  residence  of  certain 
aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
June  23.  1940,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  12164.  An  act  to  permit  use  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  foods  In  nonprofit  summer 
camps  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R.  12575  An  act  to  provide  for  research 
into  problems  of  flight  within  and  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  for  other  pur- 
jwses;  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Space 
and  Astronautics. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  332)  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  plans  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  man  Is  standing  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  of  space  exploration;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  devout  wUh  of  all  peoples 
everywhere.  In  every  nation.  In  every  en- 
vironment, that  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  shall  be  by  peaceful  means  and  shall 
be  dedicated  to  peacful  purposes;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  p>eople  favors  the  peaceful  solution  of 
all  International  problems;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resoli<ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  b-lleves  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  join  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  plans  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  should  ban  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  military  aggrandizement,  and 
should  endeavor  to  broaden  man's  knowledge 
of  space  with  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
good  of  all  mankind  rather  than  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress: 

That  the  United  States  should  strive, 
through  the  United  Nations  or  such  other 
mean«  as  may  be  most  appropriate,  for  an 
international  agreement  banning  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  military  purposes; 

That  the  United  States  should  seek  through 
the  United  Nations  or  such  other  means  as 


may  b«  most  appropriate  an  International 
agreement  providing  for  joint  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  establishing  a  method  by 
which  disputes  which  arise  In  the  future  In 
relation  to  outer  space  will  be  solved  by 
legal,  peaceful  methods,  rather  than  by  re- 
sort to  violence; 

That  the  United  States  should  press  for 
an  International  agreement  providing  for 
joint  cooperation  In  the  advancement  of 
scientific  developments  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  such  as  the  improvement  of  commu- 
nications, the  betterment  of  weather  fore- 
casting, and  other  benefits:  and 

TTiat  the  Congress  respectfully  requests 
the  President  to  effectuate  In  every  way  pos- 
sible the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  wliich  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 


NECESSITY  FOR  REPEAL  OF  3  PER- 
CENT EXCISE  TAX  ON  FREIGHT 
AND  10  PERCENT  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  President  Eisenhower  declared  his 
resolve  to  hold  the  line  against  tax  re- 
ductions for  the  present,  except  for  some 
minor  adjustments  in  favor  of  small 
business. 

This  policy  has  been  endorsed,  with 
reservations,  by  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties, in  part,  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
likely  Presidential  veto  of  any  general 
tax  reduction. 

I  have  my  own  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  Presidential  decision.  It 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  the  very  real  dan- 
gers of  an  unarrested  recession,  with  its 
debilitating  effects  not  merely  on  our 
own  economy,  but  that  of  our  friends 
around  the  world. 

It  has  been  graphically  and  truthfully 
stated  that  when  "America's  economy 
sneezes,  that  of  our  allies  quickly  catches 
a  cold." 

However,  I  leave  aside  today  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  tax  policy  to  consider 
the  merits  of  a  single  aspect  of  our  pres- 
ent tax  program.  I  refer  to  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  transportation 
charges  of  persons  and  property.  I  be- 
lieve this  tax  should  be  abolished,  now, 
in  spite  of  the  economic  truce,  which 
has  been  entered  into.  I  hope  In  the 
next  few  minutes  to  make  clear  the  rea- 
sons why. 

Before  considering  thi  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  tax,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  general  reduction  of 
almost  all  the  excise  taxes  in  the  inter- 
est of  stimulating  business  and  strength- 
ening our  economy. 

However,  it  is  clear  from  the  truce 
which  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 


the  leaders  of  both  parties  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  have  a  broad -scale  tax  re- 
duction, even  a  broad-scale  excise-tax 
reduction,  this  year. 

So,  I  am  directing  my  efforts  and  my 
attention  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
particiilar  excise  tax  on  transportation 
charges  as  the  most  iniquitous  and  the 
one  most  deserving  of  quick  removal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  directed 
by  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  present  an 
amendment  seeking  repeal  of  the  excise 
tax  on  transportation  charges. 

The  amendment  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  However,  in  the  past  3  weeks 
I  have  written  to  every  Senator  advising 
him  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
seeking  his  cosponsorship  of  it.  I  can 
report  that  a  total  of  some  46  Senators 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

Some  of  the  letters  from  my  fellow 
Senators  were  received  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President  last  week, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  President's  an- 
nouncement will  cause  some  Senators  to 
change  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  shall  not  announce 
the  list  of  cosponsors  at  this  time,  but 
leave  it  to  each  individual  Senator  to 
make  known  his  position  in  his  owti  way. 

The  excise  tax  on  transportation 
charges  is  distinguished  from  other  ex- 
cise taxes  in  this  one  particular:  It  ap- 
plies to  everj-body  and  everything.  It 
is  a  tax  on  the  transportation  of  peo- 
ple, food,  medicine,  clothing,  machinery, 
gasoline,  and  almost  every  other  item 
that  goes  into  our  daily  living. 

It  is  a  tax  whose  baneful  influences 
are  felt  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
our  economy  and  from  every  cross- 
road into  the  middle  of  every  giant  city. 

It  is  a  tax  which  was  imposed  during 
wartime  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
transportation  of  persons  and  of  freight; 
it  was  to  constitute  a  drag  upon  the 
civilian  economy,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  history  of  the  excise  tax  on  trans- 
portation charges. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  first  imposed 
immediately  prior  to  our  entering  World 
War  n.  It  was  one  of  a  group  of  excises 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  should  like  now  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  April  24,  1941.  This  state- 
ment begins  on  page  3,  volume  I,  of  the 
hearings : 

Secretary  Morgenthatt.  I  have  come  before 
you  today  to  discuss  with  you  the  need  of 
producing  $3.5  billion  annually  in  additional 
revenue  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Such  an  Increase  Is  without  precedent,  but 
the  situation  confronting  us  today  is  also 
without  parallel.    •    •    • 

The  problem  of  building  our  defense  Is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  production.  We 
cannot  build  planes  and  tanks,  ships,  and 
guns,  merely  by  voting  money.  We  build 
them  with  labor  and  management,  with  raw 
materials  and  machinery.  The  resources  now 
employed  in  the  defense  Industries  are  not 
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enough  to  produce  the  guns  and  tauki.  and      drop  that  one  out  untU  I  have  studied  It  a 

ships  and  planes  that  we  need  to  carry  out      little  more. 

In  1942,  with  the  war  In  progress,  the 
passenger  excise  tax  was  doubled  and  the 
freight  excise  tax  newly  Imposed.  By 
this  time,  the  Treasury  had  accepted 
Henderson's  thesis,  and  the  tax  that  year 
was  unmistakably  designed  not  only  to 


the  program  to  which  we  are  already  com- 
mitted. We  must  hasten  the  reemployment 
of  our  Idle  resources.  Even  this  Increase  will 
not  be  enough.  As  we  closely  approach  full 
employment  of  our  resources,  we  must  take 
the  next  step  of  diverting  to  defense  produc- 
tion  more   and  more  of   the   resources    now 


engaged  In  satisfying  our  civilian  needs  and     ^.^jg^  money,  but  also  to  discourage  the 


wants. 

The  tax  program  now  before  you  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  these  very  objectives. 

First  of  all.  it  presents  a  method  of  paying 
as  we  go  for  a  reasonable  iiroportlon  of  our 
expenditures. 

Secondly.  It  Is  designed  so  that  all  sections 
of  the  people  shall  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Thirdly.  It  will  help  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources for  defense  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  public  can  spend  for  com- 
paratively less  Important  things.    •    •    • 

The  Treasury  U  prepared  to  suggest  tax 
revisions  of  which  the  most  important 
features  are  an  Increase  of  Income-tax  rates. 
a  lowering  of  the  minimum  Income  subject 
to  surtax,  an  Increase  In  excess- profits  tax, 
and  finally,  new  excise  taxes  on  a  number 
of  commodities  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  defense  program. 

Quite  plainly,  then,  the  passenger  ex- 
cise tax  was  proposed  mainly  for  two  pur- 
poses— first,  to  raise  revenue;  second,  to 
discourage  passenger  travel. 

The  second  point  was  borne  down  upon 
rather  heavily  during  the  hearings  in  a 
statement  by  Leon  Henderson,  then  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply. 

Henderson  did  not  like  certain  of  the 
Treasury's  excise  recommendations.  His 
testimony  reads  in  part — page  645 : 

Turning  first  to  the  proposals  for  excise 
taxes,  the  only  case  which  may  be  made  out 
for  such  additional  taxation  at  the  present 
time  from  a  total  defense  point  of  view  must 
rest  upon  Its  effectiveness  In  dlscouraglns? 
clvUlan  production  which  competes  with  the 
defense  program  for  men,  materials  and 
machines. 

I  have  divided  the  excise-tax  proposals  of 
the  Treasury  into  three  groups.  First,  taxes 
on  goods  and  services  of  mass  consumption 
which  in  no  way  compete  with  the  defense 
program.  These  are  dcfiatlonary.  unneces- 
sary, and  highly  Inequitable.  Second,  taxes 
on  luxury  Items  which  likewise  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  delen.se  program.  These  are 
deflationary  and  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
not  so  objectionable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
equity.  And  third,  taxes  on  articles,  such  as 
automobiles  and  refrigerators — a  whole  range 
of  things— which  compete  very  heavily  for 
materials,  productive  facilities,  and  skills 
with  defense  production.  This  Is  the  type 
of  excise   which   is  called   for  today. 

Asked  later  in  the  hearing  which  items 
belonged  in  which  category,  Mr.  Hender- 
son replied — page  662: 

In  what  I  would  call  the  luxury  Items, 
where  I  am  not  particularly  concerned— I 
would  say  wines  and  cordials  and  liqueurs, 
sporting  goods.  Jewelry,  furs,  club  dues, 
trunks,  safe-deposit  boxes  and  things  like 
that— I  do  not  think  there  Is  going  to  be 
competition  there,  but  I  would  not  particu- 
larly object  to  the  kind  of  tax  that  the  Treas- 
ury Is  proposing  to  put  on. 

Where  I  would  sock  them  Is  In  automo- 
biles and  motorcycles,  auto  parts  and  acces- 
sories, secondhand  cars,  tires  and  tubes, 
photographic  apparatus,  clocks,  watches, 
mechanical  refrigerators,  phonographs,  radio 
sets,  washing  machines,  and  passenger  trans- 
portation. I  have  a  little  doubt  about  the 
passenger  transportation,  and  I  would  like  to 


civilian  use  of  the  railroads  and  other 
common  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  remember 
that  the  carrier-transportation  Industry 
itself  cooperated  in  a  program  to  dis- 
courage unnecessary  travel.  Billboards, 
posters,  and  newsaper  advertisements  all 


During  World  War  I,  when  Congress 
imposed  a  similar  system  of  taxes  for 
similar  purposes,  it  clearly  Intended 
them  as  emergency  measures.  And  they 
were  repealed  effective  January  1,  1922, 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921.  slightly 
more  than  3  years  after  the  war  had 
ended. 

The  World  War  IT  taxes  were  likewise 
intended  for  emergency  use  only,  as  has 
been  Implicitly  and  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged by  spokesmen  for  each  of  the  last 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  statements 
of  Henry  MorKcnthau  and  Leon  Hender- 
son,    both    of    whom    indicated,     quite 


over  the  country  solemnly  inquired;  "Is    clearly  I  believe,  that  they  were  propos- 
this  trip  necessary?" 

The  effect  of  the  campaign  was  to  dis- 
courage all  forms  of  transportation,  not 
simply  common-carrier  transportation. 
The  passenger-freight  excises  helped 
slow  down  the  use  of  for-hire  vehicles. 
But  meanwhile,  gas  and  tire  rationing 
effectively  eliminated  long-distance 
travel  by  private  carrier. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said  that  the  effect  of  the  campaign 
was  to  discourage  all  forms  of  tran.'^por- 
tation.  Was  not  that  the  effect  of  the 
tax  and  the  campaign? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator;  it  was  a  combination  of  both. 
The  tax  probably  did  more  to  discourage 
the  use  of  transportation  facilities  than 
did  the  advertisements.  But  the  common 
carriers  themselves  were  cooperating  by 
asking  the  potential  travelers:  "Is  this 
trip  necessary?" 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  in- 
tended effect  of  the  tax  and  the  pro- 
gram, indeed  their  very  purpose  was  to 
repress  traveling  entirely? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  tax  and  the  program 
were  designed  to  stop  the  civilian  use  of 
transportation  facilities  so  that  the  fa- 
cilities could  be  devoted  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  ably  making  the  point,  without  in- 
dulging in  an  understatement,  that 
these  measures  had  a  repressive  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  shall  speak  at  some  length 
about  that  in  a  few  moments.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee said  yesterday  concerninR  the 
whole  subject  of  exci.se  taxes.  I  know, 
from  my  association  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  that  he  thor- 
oughly understands  the  importance  to 
our  economy  of  tlic  removal  of  some  of 
these  taxes,  if  not  all  of  them. 

Certainly  the  transportation  tax.  as  I 
said  earlier,  is  one  wliich  affects  every 
facet  of  our  daily  living.  It  is  a  tax 
on  medicine,  on  clothes,  on  automobiles. 
It  is  imposed  on  evei-y  article  wliich  is 
in  daily  use.  Therefore,  it  is  the  kind 
Of  force  which  is  weighing  very  heavily 
on  our  economy  today,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  says. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  discrimination  in  the  imposition 
of  the  exci.se  tax  on  competitive  forms 
of  consumption. 


ing  temporary  devices  to  suit  emergency 
needs. 

I  may  cite  also  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  in  Ins  message  to 
Congress  of  January  23,  1950: 

The  excise  tnxes  are  still  substantially  at 
their  wartime  levels.  Some  are  depressing 
certain  lines  of  business.  Some  burden  con- 
sumption and  fall  with  particular  weight 
on  low-income  groups.  Still  others  add  to 
the  cost  of  living  by  Increasing  business 
costs. 

Earlier,  the  Trea.sury  Department 
itself,  in  it.s  report  of  December  19.  1947, 
on  "Federal  Excise  Taxes  on  Transpor- 
tation," said: 

The  prewar  history  of  railroad  rates  Indi- 
cates that  coach  travel  Is  rather  sensitive  to 
changes  In  passenger  rates.  Accordingly, 
under  normal  conditions  the  profits  of  rail- 
roads may  be  affected  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs,  a  small  decreafe  In  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  important  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  operations  Since  railroads  are 
again  .sharing  deficits  on  passenger  opera- 
tions, any  reduction  In  traffic  resulting  from 
the  tax  would  add  to  their  dlfllcultles. 

In  any  case,  despite  these  admi.'^sion.s, 
and  perhaps  because  of  the  Korean  in- 
tervention, which  again  turned  tran-s- 
portation  taxes  into  an  instrument  of 
defense  policy,  nothing  was  done  or  has 
been  done  to  rectify  the  situation.  The 
emergency  taxes  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue into  the  period  of  no  emergency, 
with  disastrous  but  clearly  foreseeable 
results. 

The  ironic  a.";pect  of  this  .situation  Is 
that  the  pre.'^ent  admini.stration.  too.  has 
stated  its  recognition  of  tlie  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  coment  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  revealing 
exchange  between  Representative  Eber- 
HARTER.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Dan 
Throop  Smitli.  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  ex- 
change took  place  late  in  1956  in  hear- 
ings on  excise  taxes  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  now  to  read 
this  statement  in  full.  It  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues.  I  point  out.  however, 
that  Dr.  Smith  conceded  the  excise  tax 
on  transportation  charges  had  been  de- 
signed to  di.scourape  travel  and  that 
their  continuance  harmed  the  transpor- 
tation industries.  But,  he  said,  the 
Treasury  Department  favors  "the  con- 
tinuation of  those  taxes  until  something 
better  comes  along.  We  are  not  doing 
it  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging,  and 


we  regret  that  any  tax,  of  course,  has  a 
discouraging  effect." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EB:.Rn\RTEii.  •  •  •  One  of  the  dls- 
c-imlnatory  excise  taxes,  namely,  that  im- 
posed on  the  transportation  of  property, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  tax 
favors  some  and  hurts  others.  The  economic 
burden  and  competitive  hurdle  for  small 
shippers  who  must  pay  a  hlghrr  freight  rate 
than  larger  firms  U  only  amplified  by  the  tax. 
This  Is  also  true  for  shlpprrs  who  are  far 
from  the  distribution  centers  as  compared 
to  those  nearby. 

The  ultimated  discrimination,  of  course.  Is 
between  the  various  classes  of  consumers  who 
certainly  bear  th-  final  trurden.  A  man  with 
an  Income  of  $5 .COO  a  year  most  certainly 
pays  more  In  proportion  to  his  Income  than 
the  man  whose  Income  Is  $10,000  or  $20,000 
a  year. 

Dr.  Smith  That  Is  the  position  Indicated 
by  the  President  there;  of  course.  It  is  still 
our  position.  On  the  other  hand,  after  hav- 
ing examined  the  subject  for  something  over 
3!^  years  now,  we  do  not  have  anything  that 
we  are  ready  to  suggest  as  being  preferable 
to  the  pretent  system. 

Mr  EBESHARTta  Then  your  answer  Is,  as 
I  take  It,  that  It  may  not  be  economically 
sound,  but  It  Is  the  best  thing  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  SMrTH  As  of  now,  we  know  nothing 
better  to  support  that. 

Mr  Ebebh\rtz:r.  •  •  •  First.  I  want  to  ask 
you  this:  Was  not  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons for  InEtltutlng  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  persons  discouragement 
of  shippers  and  a  discouragement  of  train 
travel  by  passengers  durlni?  the  war  emer- 
gency? Was  that  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons? 

Dr.  Smith  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  here 
at  the  time.  and.  as  I  read  the  record.  I  think 
that  was,  shall  we  say,  one  of  the  things  that 
made  very  fruitful  revenue  source  more  ac- 
ceptable, but  as  to  whether  It  was  one  of 
inherent  logic  1  really  do  not  know. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

Dr.  Smfth  I  certainly  would  not  say.  if 
the  Implication  Is,  do  we  In  supporting  the 
continuation  of  the  tax  favor  a  discourage- 
ment of  travel  and  of  the  use  of  telephones, 
let  me  say  promptly,  "No";  that  we  do  not 
lavor  the  discouragement  of  that. 

Mr.  Eberharttr.  I  certainly  cannot  af^ree 
with  you  on  that,  because  every  added  burden 
of  cost  helps  discourage  the  use. 

Dr.  SMrrn.  •  •  •  I  said  In  favoring  the 
continuation  of  those  taxes  until  something 
better  comes  along,  we  are  not  doing  It  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging,  and  we  regret 
that  any  tax.  of  course,  has  a  discouraging 
effect  upon  an  activity  if  It  Is  an  Income  tax, 
or  upon  a  form  of  conrumptlon  If  It  Is  an 
excise  tax.  •  •  •  Those  taxes  bring  in  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  elimination  of  those.  In  view  of  all 
the  other  taxes  which  It  would  be  desirable 
to  reduce  or  eliminate,  we  Just  do  not  see 
that  a  priority  should  go  to  those. 

Mr.  EBERHARTEa.  •  •  •  Even  If  the  trans- 
p>ortatlon  tax  Is  most  discriminatory,  and 
even  If  It  is  economically  unsound,  you  still 
believe  and  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
that  we  should  still  keep  it  In  force. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Eberhartth  (continuing).  Solely  on 
the  ground  that  we  need  the  revenue? 

Dr  Smith.  I  think  that  there  Is  a  matter 
of  degree  as  to  how  discriminatory  and  how 
bad  the  effects  are.  •  •  •  You  referred  to  a 
discrimination  that  exists  between  long  ship- 
ments and  short  shipments  and  those  who 


pay  somewhat  higher  freight  rates  because 
they  ship  in  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Ebkbhabtui.  And  there  is  one  further 
discrimination  *  *  *.  Large  concerns,  it  has 
been  testified  here,  have  their  own  transpor- 
tation system  and  pay  no  tax  on  freight  at 
all,  whereas  the  small  shipper  must  use  the 
common  carrier  and  he  has  to  pay  this  3- 
percent  tax. 

Dr.  Smith.  Tliat  Is  the  discrimination  you 
mentioned. 

Mr.  EBDtHAKTXR.  This  is  a  terrific  dlscriml- 
nction. 

Dr.  Smith.  That,  I  think.  Is  the  significant 
one. 

Mr.  Erebharteb.  •  •  •  Your  general  an- 
swer Is  that  you  favor  continuation  of  all 
these  excise  taxes  now  on  the  books? 

Dr.  Smith.  Until  we  see  a  better  way  of 
getting  the  money;   yes,  cir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Smith.  Up  to  now  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  better  way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  us  pause  briefly 
to  take  stock.     What  do  we  have? 

A  tax  which  v.as  imposed  in  wartime 
as  an  emergency  device  for  two  essential 
purposes:  first,  to  raise  revenue,  and, 
second,  to  con.serve  a  vital  defense  in- 
du'try  for  defense  purposes.  It  was  not 
intended  to  redistribute  the  tax  burden. 
It  was  not  intended  to  reshape  our  trans- 
portation Industry  by  favoring  private 
carriers  against  common  carriers. 

During  wartime,  it  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful tax.  It  served  the  two  purposes 
it  was  Intended  to  serve;  and  it  did  not 
create  any  undesirable  side  effects. 

But  what  has  happened  since  the  war? 

I  propose  to  demonstrate  that  today 
the  transportation  excise  tax  not  only 
fails  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  but,  in  fact,  operates 
against  those  purposes.  I  believe  we  can 
show  that  it  is  the  undesirable  results 
which  today  are  paramount. 

To  be  sure,  the  transportation  excise 
tax  remains  a  semifruitful  source  of  in- 
come. As  I  have  already  indicated,  this 
is  the  principal  justification  offered  by 
the  Treasury  for  its  continuance. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1D57.  the  Federal  Government  collected 
a  total  of  $690  million  from  these  ex- 
cises— approximately  $222  million  from 
the  10-percent  passenger  tax  and  $468 
million  from  the  3-percent  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  property. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  tax  is  self-defeating;  that  is,  that  it 
destroys  another  and  perhaps  a  richer 
tax  source.  In  other  words,  the  trans- 
portation tax  is  Its  own  loophole.  It 
leaks  out  of  the  Treasury  from  the  bot- 
tom as  much  as  or  more  than  it  pours 
in  at  the  top. 

The  reason  for  thi.«!,  as  I  shall  explain 
in  fuller  detail,  is  that  the  transporta- 
tion tax  actually  creates  a  tax  favoritism 
for  private  carriers,  leaning  to  a  drain- 
ing off  of  taxable  income  from  regulated 
common  carriers. 

I  have  reference  to  the  regulated  air- 
lines, trucklines,  motorbus  lines,  and  wa- 
ter carriers,  as  well  as  to  the  railroads. 

Furthermore,  these  transportation 
taxes  are  themselves  deductible  from  in- 
come as  legitimate  business  expenses. 
So  the  apparent  gain  for  the  Treasury 
is  at  least  partly  offset  by  invisible 
losses. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  before  the  $468 
million  collected  in  transportation  of 
property  taxes  in  fiscal  195«  actually 
represents  a  clear  gain  for  the  Treasury 
of  only  about  $225  million.  The  rest  is 
charged  off  against  income. 

It  has  even  been  estimated  by  com- 
petent authority  that  elimination  of  the 
transportation  excise  tax  on  proF>erty 
would,  in  fact,  bring  about  a  clear  cash 
gain  of  about  $24  million  to  the  Treas- 
ury. This  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Jelsma,  an  economist  who  formerly 
served  as  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  at 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and,  in  addition,  had  an  illustrious  asso- 
ciation with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Jelsma  believes  that  repeal  of  the 
tax  would  enable  common  carriers  to 
regain  about  20  percent  of  the  private 
carrier  business,  with  a  resulting  in- 
crease in  income-tax  pajinents.  This 
return  and  the  elimination  of  the  de- 
ductible feature  of  the  3  percent  excise — 
presuming  that  the  saving  is  not  passed 
on  to  the  consumer — would  more  than 
cover  the  cash  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  only  three 
basic  things  can  happen  if  this  tax  is 
repealed:  The  shipper  may  try  to  hold 
on  to  the  3  percent,  in  which  case  he 
will  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  it;  or  the 
carrier  may  raise  his  rates,  in  order  to 
get  a  share  of  the  3  percent,  in  wtiich 
case  the  carrier  will  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  it;  or  the  3  percent  could  be 
passed  on  directly  to  the  consumer,  in 
which  case  it  would  become  a  vitamin  B 
shot  for  the  entire  economy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Jelsma  Is 
correct.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the 
transportation -property  tax  is  bringing 
in  less  money  than  before  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  is  costing  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  collect.  If  the  economics  I 
learned  in  college  is  still  in  vogue, 
taxes  which  are  expensive  to  collect  are 
worth  less  per  dollars  than  taxes  which 
are  collected  cheaply. 

During  the  recent  hearings  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion, President  J.  M.  Symes,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  filed  a  statement 
showing  the  trend  in  excise-tax  collec- 
tions. In  1951,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road collected  $19.9  million  on  transpor- 
tation of  property,  and  $19.3  million  on 
transportation  of  persons.  By  1957,  re- 
ceipts had  fallen  to  $18.7  miUion  on 
property,  and  $10.4  million  on  persons, 
an  overall  reduction  of  more  than  $10 
million.  But  at  the  same  time,  costs  of 
collection  rose  from  $439,000  to  $450,000, 
an  increase  of  $11,000.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  collection  has  risen  from  approximate- 
ly 1.1  percent  to  more  than  1'^  percent. 

Collections  are  comparatively  cheap 
for  the  railroads,  however.  The  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association  reports,  in  a 
special  survey  of  188  motor  carriers  for 
1954,  that  trucking  company  collection 
costs  averaged  almost  6.5  percent. 

Even  presuming — and  it  is  not  a  cor- 
rect presumption — that  railroswl  losses 
in  traffic  have  been  absorbed  by  other 
common  carriers,  the  greater  cost  of 
collection  has  necessarily  reduced  the 
net  tax  return. 

Thus,  I  think  all  must  agree  that  the 
transportation  excises  have  ceased  to  be 
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a  really  productive  source  of  tax  funds. 

What  about  the  discouragement  of 
consumption?  Obviously,  tliis  is  no 
longer  a  goal  of  national  policy. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  statement  of 
the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transport  Policy  and  Organization,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  on  July 
12.  1954.  The  Committee  members  were 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Sinclair  Weeks: 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  then 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation; and  the  participating  members 
were  George  M.  Humphrey,  Arthur  E. 
Summerfield.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and 
Rowland  R.  Hughes. 

This  is  what  the  Committee  said: 

No  economy  that  Is  based  fundamentally 
on  mass  production  and  distribution  of 
products  throughout  a  continental  market 
can  continue  to  prosper  without  a  trans- 
portation system  that  Is  dynamic,  efficient. 
and  capable  of  delivering  goods  and  people 
with  safety,  expedition,  with  a  high  degree 
of  dependability,  and  at  the  lowest  cost  In 
the  expenditure  of  manpower  and  other 
Bcarce  resources.  Historically,  these  require- 
ments have  been  met  most  satlsfp.ctorlly  by 
common  carriers,  who  by  statute  ure  charged 
•with  the  heavy  obligation  to  servi  all  In- 
dividuals and  shippers  alike  to  the  extent  of 
their  physical  capacities,  on  known  sched- 
ules at  published  rates  and  without  dis- 
criminations. The  availability  of  this  type 
of  stable  and  dependable  service  Is  of  equal 
Importance  in  the  day-to-day  business  oper- 
ations, production,  and  market  planning  of 
large  and  small  businesses  alike.  Moreover, 
In  a  broader  sense,  the  availability  of  this 
type  of  transportation  Kystem  Is  essential  to 
the  orderly  and  healthful  operation  of  a 
peacetime  economy  and  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  national  security  in  time  of  war. 

Congress,  Itself.  ha.s  declared  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
Vide  for  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  so  administered  as  to 
recognize  and  preserve  the  inherent  ad- 
vantage's of  each:  To  promote  safe,  adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  service  and  foster 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transportation 
and  amonf^  the  several  carriers:  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rea- 
sonable charges  to  transportation  services, 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue 
preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  de- 
strtictlve  competitive  practices;  to  cooperate 
with  the  several  States  and  the  duly  author- 
ized officials  thereof;  and  to  encourage  fair 
wages  and  equitable  working  conditions — all 
to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating  and 
preserving  a  national  transportation  system 
by  water,  highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other 
means,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
eervlce,  and  of  the  national  defense. 

This  is  an  unmistakable  mandate,  en- 
dorsed by  the  highest  authorities  in  our 
land,  by  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  Government.  Yet 
we  persist  in  a  tax  policy  that  undoes  our 
fine  resolve. 

The  war  is  over,  and,  with  it.  the  need 
to  discourage  transportation. 

When,  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
business,  the  tax  fails  to  stop  transporta- 
tion, it  nevertheless  tends  to  divert  the 
use  of  tran.'jportation  from  common  car- 
riers to  the  private  carriers.  Thus  it 
subverts  the  very  policy  we  wish  to  fo.ster. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  diverts  traffic  re- 
grcssively;  that  is,  the  cost  of  this  shift 
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falls  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  the  load— on  small  business,  as  com- 
pared to  big  business:  on  low-income 
groups,  as  compared  to  those  with  larger 
incomes. 

Furthermore,  this  tax  imposes  an  un- 
fair and  unjustifiable  burden  on  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  the  West  and 
South,  as  against  those  in  the  East.  It, 
therefore,  upsets  the  balance  of  the 
economy,  by  discouraging  efficient  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  a  fair  distribution  of 
costs. 

Nor  are  the  West  and  the  South  the 
only  losers,  for  tiiis  tax  also  encourages 
the  uneconomic  tran.sfor  of  plants  and 
wiuehouses — mostly  from  the  East — to 
points  closer  to  the  changing  consumer 
markets,  even  though  these  plants  and 
warehouses  might  do  a  better  and 
cheaper  job  where  they  are  presently 
located. 

The  transportation  excise  tax  also  dis- 
criminates against  coal  and  domestic  oil, 
in  favor  of  oil  imports  and  natural  gas. 
It  puts  American  producers  of  other 
goods  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  legit- 
imate competition  with  producers  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Because  of  this  tax,  shady  economic 
practices  have  sprimg  up,  and  highway 
safety  has  become  more  difficult  to 
police. 

Finally—  and  this  Is  the  ultimate  ab- 
surdity— we  have  been  driven  to  subsi- 
dizing certain  segments  of  the  transpor- 
tation Industry  in  an  effort  to  undo  par- 
tially the  damage  we  have  done  by  the 
continuation  of  this  tax. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  if  I  can  sus- 
tain this  indictment,  my  case  is  estab- 
lished. 

Then  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  Item 
in  this  indictment.  I  quote  now  from 
the  71st  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  flical 
year  ended  June  30,  1957: 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  Congress  as  a  legislative  body,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  shippers,  as  It  Is  to  the 
Commission  as  the  regulatory  body,  to  note 
the  continuing  erosion  of  the  traffic  of  regu- 
lated carriers  wiio  serve  the  public  generally. 
Although  the  volume  of  freight  transported 
by  public  carriers  has  Increased,  Its  growth 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  expan- 
sion of  Industrial  production. 

Adequate  statistics  to  measure  the  growth 
of  private  transportation  are  not  available, 
but  a  survey  published  in  June  1957  by  a 
private  organization  showed  that  201  of  325 
manufacturers  operate  their  own  trucks  and 
abotJt  40  others  In  this  group  are  planning 
to  do  so.  The  survey  Indicated,  also,  that 
motor  common  carriers  account  for  39  3 
cents  of  the  transportation  dollar;  railroads, 
32.9  cents;  company-operated  trucks,  15.2 
cents;  contract-carrier  trucks,  10.4  cents; 
parcel  post.  Railway  Express,  air  freight,  and 
others,  the  remainder,  or  11.2  cents. 

The  gradual  chipping  away  of  the  regu- 
lated carriers'  portion  of  the  total  freight 
business  has  continued,  partly  becaure  of  n, 
tax  Inequality  which  fosters  the  use  of  pri- 
vate transportation  and  partly  because  of  a 
further  broaderilng  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity exemption  by  court  Interpretations. 

We  noted  In  our  last  report  that  the  proc- 
ess of  erosion  raises  the  basic  question  of 
whether  the  public,  and  particularly  the 
small  shippers,  will  In  the  long  run  lose  the 
advantages  of  a  public  transportation  system 
with  Its  open,  relatively  stable,  and  properly 
adjusted  rates.     The  question   Is  as  vitally 


Important  now  as  It  was  last  year.  Public 
transportation  must  be  nnanclally  sound  if 
It  l8  to  provide  safe,  efficient,  and  adequate 
service,  but  Its  position  must  Inevitably  be- 
come less  and  less  secure  as  long  as  the 
diversions  of  traffic  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  3  percent  trans- 
portation property  tax  affects  only  com- 
mon carriers.  There  are  today  approxi- 
mately 90.000  private  carriers  operating 
an  estimated  600,000  vehicles.  Many  of 
these  are  private  truck  fleets  or  barges 
owned  by  industrial  giants.  In  fact,  the 
transportation  tax  is  a  direct  incentive 
for  the  big  shippers  to  buy  their  own 
transportation  and  operate  their  own 
transportation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  To  begin  with,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  I  desire  to  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Florida  for  the  genuine  leadership 
he  has  shown  on  this  subject.  As  he 
well  knows,  and  as  he  has  so  often  em- 
phasized, no  part  of  the  country  is  more 
cruelly  hurt  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  transportation  tax  than  is  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  almost  2,500 
miles  away  from  the  major  markets. 
Therefore,  our  Industries  carry  the  load 
of  the  3-percent  tax  on  every  single  mile 
of  transportation  of  products  they  seek 
to  sell,  and  they  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  market  place  as  compared  with 
their  competitors. 

The  Senator  is  aware  of  that  fact,  and 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  It:  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  perhaps  thoroughly  Justified 
for  some  Member.s  of  the  Senate  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  what  he  has  tried  to  do  in  this  vital 
field. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Plorida  has  emphasized 
how  the  small  shipper  is  at  a  disadvan- 
Uige  because  of  the  transportation  tax. 
To  buttress  his  argument,  although  I 
know  it  needs  no  fortification,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  my  area  is  the 
leading  lumber  producer.  A  very  large 
sawmill  owns  its  own  fleet  of  logging 
trucks.  It  owns  its  own  fleet  of  lumber- 
carrying  trucks.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
mill  operation.  Such  mills  are  very 
wealthy  and  generously  capitalized. 
Therefore,  they  pay  no  3  percent  tax. 
because  the  trucks  which  bring  the  logs 
to  the  mill  and  carry  the  lumber  away 
from  the  mill  are  owned  by  the  mill 
itself. 

However,  let  us  con5ider  the  small 
sawmill,  which  is  having  a  difficult  time 
already  trying  to  get  along  in  view  of  the 
depressed  lumber  market.  The  small 
sawmill  must  hire  a  common  carrier  to 
bring  the  lo^zs  to  the  mill,  and  it  must 
hire  a  common  carrier  to  take  the  lumber 
away  from  the  mill,  either  to  the  seller 
or  the  railhead.  It  pays  a  3  percent  tax 
on  the  trarLsportation  of  the  logs.  It 
pays  a  3  percent  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  the  lumber.  Those  prod- 
ucts are  among  the  heaviest  in  tonnage 
of  any  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  small  sawmill  operator, 
who  Ls  already  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  the  absentee-owned 
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large    mill,    is    further    discriminated 
against  by  the  3  percent  tax. 

I  merely  cite  that  example  of  an  In- 
dustry in  Oregon,  which  is  3,000  miles 
away  from  Florida,  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  coimtry,  to  demonstrate 
how  correct  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
in  the  point  he  Is  making  at  this  par- 
ticular Juncture  in  his  speech. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senater  further 
except  again  to  stress  how  appreciative 
we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  for  the  very 
thorough  hearings  he  has  held  as  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  which  is  seeking  to  bring 
al>out  solvency  and  eflQciency  in  the  vast 
railroad  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  how  grateful 
I  am  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  think  it  is 
important,  however,  that  we  point  out 
for  the  FUcoRD,  and  for  the  people  of  the 
great  Northwest,  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  on  many  occasions 
talked  to  me,  and  to  others  who  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  problem,  of  his 
great  interest  in  it.  He  has  supplied 
us  with  information  fortifying  our  argu- 
ments. He  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
proposal  which  would  eliminate  this  tax. 
I  think  many  of  us  saw  even  more  clearly 
the  inequities  which  were  suffered  by 
some  areas  when  the  Senator  some  years 
ago  wrote  for  Coronet  magazine,  I  be- 
lieve, an  article  on  this  very  subject.  It 
was  a  fine  article.  I  am  sure  it  is  still 
read  by  those  interested  In  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  point  we  have 
just  been  discussing.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  not  only  does  the  3-percent  trans- 
portation tax  put  small  businesses,  those 
far  removed  from  centers  of  population, 
at  a  great  disadvantage;  but.  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulated  carriers,  the  3 -per- 
cent tax  has  the  effect  of  diverting  use  of 
transportation  furnished  by  regular 
transportation  companies  to  use  or  trans- 
portation furnished  by  private  com- 
panies. Of  course,  the  bi?  companies 
can  have  their  own  fleets  of  trucks. 

There  is  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
a  chart  showing  the  class  I  intercity 
motor  carriers  ton-mile  carriage.  In  1939 
the  regulated  carriers  had  what  amount- 
ed to  an  equal  share  of  the  business.  In 
1942,  1943.  and  1944,  they  had  a  larger 
share,  because  gas  rationing  was  in  effect 
and  tires  could  not  be  obtained.  When 
the  war  was  over,  in  1945,  It  can  be  seen 
what  happened  to  the  business  of  the 
nonregulated  carriers.  They  have  prac- 
tically all  the  business.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  regulated  motor  carriers,  the 
railroads,  and  even  the  airlines,  are  find- 
ing greater  difficulty  in  meeting  payrolls 
and  in  maintaining  the  transportation 
e£Bclency  which  all  of  us  are  agreed  we 
must  continue  to  have  in  order  to  serve 
our  growing  country. 

We  are  bringing  about  an  economic 
result  which  nobody  ever  intended.  Cer- 
tainly the  small  amotmt  of  revenue 
which  is  realized  from  such  a  tax  is  not 
worth  the  dislocation  of  oiu:  whole  trans- 
portation system  and  the  inequity  which 
results  for  the  small-business  man  from 
the  tax. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  And  the  threat  to 
tlie  entire  structure  of  common  carriers, 


on  which  we  must  depend  if  we  are 
going  to  restore  domestic  prosperity  and 
if  we  ever  should  have  another  national 
defense  emergency. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  again, 
and  express  appreciation  for  his  char- 
acteristically kind  remarks  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  earlier  in 
the  day  in  a  private  conversation  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  he 
would  state  quite  publicly  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  in 
full  6upp>ort  of  his  earnest  and  dedicated 
endeavor  to  do  something  helpful  for 
our  great  transportation  system. 

The  address  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  today  is  directed  primarily  to- 
ward the  excise  tax  problem  with  re- 
spect to  our  common  carriers.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  every  citizen  in 
the  land  should  know,  has  been  the 
cliairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Ccmmerce  of  the  Senate,  which 
subcommittee  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  our  railroad  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  work  of  his  subcommittee  and 
for  his  own  work  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  oiu-  railroads.  Secondly,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
diligence  and  perseverance  in  pursuing 
the  matter  of  tax  adjustment  and  tax 
equity  relating  to  the  freight  tax  and  the 
transportation  tax,  to  which  he  now  ad- 
dresses himself. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated  so  well. 
I  join  with  him.  I  know  that  time  after 
time  I  have  heard  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  rise  in  the  Senate  to  tell 
of  the  discriminatory  effects  of  the 
transportation  taxes — the  passenger  tax 
and  the  freight  tax — on  the  users  of  the 
railroads  and  common  carriers  them- 
selves in  the  Far  West  and,  I  might  add, 
in  the  Midwest  and  surely  in  the  South. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  per- 
mit me.  I  should  like  to  restate  what  he 
himself  said,  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  burden  falls  upon  certain 
groups  in  our  communities: 

Not  only  that,  but  it  diverts  traffic  re- 
gresslvely;  that  la,  the  cost  of  this  shift 
falls  most  heavily  on  thoce  least  able  to  bear 
the  load,  on  small  business  as  compared  to 
big  buslne«a.  on  low  Income  groups  as  com- 
pared to  those  with  larger  Incomes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  noted,  by 
referring  to  the  chart  which  is  on  dis- 
play in  the  Senate  Chamber,  that  start- 
ing about  the  year  1949  there  was  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
nonregulated  carriers,  which  do  not  pay 
such  a  tax  as  compared  to  the  regulated 
carriers.  The  persons  and  business 
firms  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  regu- 
lated carriers  pay  the  tax.  The  shippers 
have  to  pay  the  tax-  That  surely  is  a 
discriminatory  tax. 


I  think  the  tax  should  be  eliminated 
not  only  because  it  is  regressive  and  not 
only  because  of  the  need,  more  or  less,  to 
stimulate  our  entire  transportation  sys- 
tem, but  I  think  it  should  be  eliminated 
because  the  statistical  facts  prove  it  is 
a  discriminatory  tax.  It  is  a  tax  which 
actually  creates  a  kind  of  unfair  com- 
petition. Surely  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibiUty  to  pro- 
mote fair  competition. 

I  also  noted  the  Senator  from  Florida 
referred  to  the  Cabinet  committee;  that 
is,  the  special  transportation  committee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  committee  on 
transportation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee  on 
transportation,  transport  policy,  and  or- 
ganization. The  objectives  listed  by  the 
committee  are  negated  or  obviated  by 
what  is  happening  in  the  transportation 
industry  as  a  result  of  these  two  dis- 
criminatory taxes. 

I  desire  to  pledge  my  support  to  the  ef- 
fort the  Senator  from  Florida  is  mak- 
ing. The  President  has  said  lie  does  not 
want  any  tax  reduction.  I  gather  what 
tlie  President  means  is  he  wants  no  loss 
of  revenue.  Therefore.  I  believe  one  can 
support  the  President's  position  as  to 
revenue  by  the  repeal  of  these  two  taxes, 
because  they  are  reducing  Government 
revenues  evcr>'  day. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator.  There  is  another 
chart  which  was  not  brought  Into  the 

Senate  Chamber,  which  demonsti'ates 
the  effect  of  the  removal  of  this  particu- 
lar tax.  Actually,  most  people  who  have 
to  pay  the  tax  in  fact  deduct  It  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  The  net  income  to  the 
Government  is  really  not  very  much. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
removal  of  the  tax  would  stimulate 
business  activity  in  the  commxmities. 
The  revenue  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
greater  than  the  loss  which  would  be  in- 
volved by  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  again  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberceb], 
who  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a 
great  national  transport  and  transporta- 
tion system.  The  key  to  that  system  is 
the  railroads.  It  for  no  other  reason 
than  sheer  national  defense  or  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  v.e  must  have  a  railroad 
system  which  is  modern,  which  is  op- 
erative, and  which  is  solvent  in  order  to 
ser\'e  the  needs  of  the  people.  That  is 
imperative. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  discuss  trans- 
portation as  an  ordinary  business. 
Transportation  is  not  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Transportation  furnishes  the  ar- 
teries and   lifelines  of  commerce. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  done 
tremendous  good  by  conducting  hearings 
and  by  his  leadership  in  the  matter.  I 
sincerely  commend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  work  he  has  done  to 
bring  to  public  attention  the  dire  plight 
of  our  transportation  system  at  the  pres- 
ent time — particularly  the  railrofwls — 
and,  secondly,  the  inequitable  burdens 
placed  upon  some  of  the  users  of  the  com- 
mon carriers  under  the  kinds  of  tax  laws 
we  presently  have. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  As  I  had  in- 
tended to  say  earlier,  I  knew  of  the  Sen- 
ator's expressed  interest  in  the  whole 
problem.  I  have  never  known  anybody, 
in  the  years  I  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate, who  has  been  more  energetic  and 
more  consistent  than  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  behalf  of  the  small 
businessman  and  in  the  bringing  about  of 
equity,  insofar  as  the  business  com- 
munity is  concerned,  to  those  who  do  not 
have  large  resources.  I  know,  of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  becau.se  he  rec- 
ognizes clearly  it  is  inequitable  and  im- 
poses a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Utile 
man  by  starting  him  off  with  a  handi- 
cap. It  is  much  the  same  as  loading 
down  a  race  hor.se  at  the  start  of  a  race. 
If  the  handicapper  before  the  race  re- 
quired that  the  horse  carry  10  pounds 
more  than  any  other  horse  had  to  carry. 
It  would  be  inequitable  to  the  hOit>e  so 
burdened. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  observe  the 
small-business  man  is  disappearing  from 
the  economic  scene  in  America  today  Is 
the  imposition  of  this  tax.  It  is  con- 
tributing to  his  demise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
said.  He  is  always  a  strong  colleague 
to  have  when  fighting  any  kind  of  battle, 
and  in  an  effort  such  as  this  I  am  delight- 
ed to  have  the  Senator  standing  with  us 
and  helping  us. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size again  very  briefly  a  point  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  stressed  many 
times.  This  tax  is  the  worst  of  all, 
geographically,  for  the  Far  West,  much 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  South. 
Those  three  areas  of  our  country  are 
most  in  need  not  of  discouragement  of 
Industrial  development  but  of  encourage- 
ment of  indu.^trlal  development,  so  that 
the  people  may  obtain  per  capita  incomes 
commensurate  with  those  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States.  This  tax  mitigates 
against  such  a  goal. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  .«nme  illustrations  of  that 
fact  to  present  a  little  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  develop  the  revenue  aspects  with 
respect  to  the  tax?  There  is  a  general 
feelmg  throughout  the  country.  I  will  sny 
to  my  good  friend,  that  whenever  we  re- 
peal a  tax  we  lose  revenue.  Of  course, 
that  l.s  not  necessarily  true,  because  an 
excL-^^e  tax  may  have  such  a  regressive 
effect  upon  a  business  that  It  may  de- 
stroy the  Income  tax  base.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  excl.se  taxes,  to  which  the 
Senator  addre.xses  himself  today,  have 
actually  Impeded  and  obstructed  eco- 
nomic Bfowth.  thereby  dcnylnn  revenue 
to  the  Oovernment.  I  make  this  point 
to  encourage  the  Senator  to  dwell  more 
upon  It,  because  I  know  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  resistance  In  the  Con- 
cre?s  to  any  modincatlon  of  the  tax 
structure. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  is 
one  single  tax  above  all  others,  which 
should  be  repealed,  it  is  the  3  percent 
freight  tax.  That  tax  definitely  should 
go  off  the  books.  I  think  it  represents 
a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
From  all  the  mutenal  I  have  read — and 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  this  tax^ 
I  know  that  it  involves  a  loss  to  the 
business  enterprises  themselves,  to  the 
common  carricis.  It  pIso  represents  a 
loss  to  independent  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  At  the  moment  we 
are  working  on  some  charts  with  which 
we  hope  to  demonstrate  that  even 
if  there  were  no  stimulation  to  business 
activity  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the 
tax,  neverthele.ss,  it  is  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  neighborhood  of  $24 
million.  I  do  not  h:\ve  those  charts  at 
the  moment,  but  I  hope  to  have  them 
prepared  tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  at 
which  time  I  hope  we  can  discuss  this 
subject  further. 

The  tax  referred  to  brings  in  only 
$429  million.  That  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment i.s  concerned.  Yet  it  is  so  stifling, 
so  rigid,  and  so  depressing  that  common 
s?nse  should  dictate  to  a  man  that  he 
must  conclude  that  it  is  a  burden  which 
should  be  removed  if  we  are  to  bring 
about  greater  businr.ss  activity.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  the  figures  ready  for  the 
Senator  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  3  percent  trans- 
portation ijroperty  tax  affects  only  com- 
mon carriers.  There  are  today  ap- 
proximately 90.000  private  carriers  oper- 
ating an  estimated  600.000  vehicles. 
Many  of  these  are  private  truck  fleets 
or  barges  owned  by  Industrial  giants. 
In  fact,  the  transportation  tax  is  a  di- 
rect incentive  for  the  big  shippers  to 
buy  their  own  transportation. 

Meanwhile,  the  small  shipper  who 
cannot  afford  the  investment  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  common  carriers,  fur- 
ther weakening  his  competitive  position, 
for  he  starts  at  a  3  percent  disad- 
vantage, and  each  subsequent  shipment 
of  his  goods,  multiplies  his  disadvantage. 
Because  of  this  3  percent  tax,  private 
transportation  has  mushroomed  since 
the  war.  aggravating  the  imbalance  be- 
tween big  business  and  small.  More- 
over, the  situation  becomes  increasingly 
worse  as  time  runs  on.  for  common  car- 
rier service  is  a  decrea:ing-cost  opera- 
tion. That  is,  it  becomes  cheaper  per 
unit  as  the  volume  rises. 

So,  as  more  and  more  large  indus- 
tries turn  to  private  trucking,  the  effect 
snowballs,  common  carrier  rates  are 
forced  up,  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  decreased,  and  the  competitive 
burden  on  small  business  becomes  in- 
creasingly heavy. 

Consider  the  results.  The  Southern 
Railway  told  our  subcommittee  recently 
that  It  is  losing  about  $23  million  a  year 
to  private  trucking. 

I  do  not  absolve  the  railroads  of  cer- 
tain responsibility  for  their  failures.  No 
doubt,  a  cleverer  leadership  of  the  in- 
dustry, With  more  Imagination  and  ag- 
gressiveness, could  have  done  a  better 
job  of  resisting  these  Inroads.  A  handi- 
capped horse,  given  superior  powers  and 


superior  endurance,  may  still  win  the 
race.  But,  as  the  handicap  increases,  the 
wise  man  looks  for  another  nose  on 
which  to  lay  his  bet. 

Must  we  now  vote  a  subsidy  for  our 
certificated  common  carriers  to  equalize 
the  race? 

Perhaps  that  strikes  other  Senators 
as  it  does  me.  as  the  ultimate  absurd- 
ity— first  handicapping  our  regulated 
ti-ansportation  industry  f^o  that  it  grows 
less  and  less  com!>etitive.  then  taking 
that  which  is  realized  from  the  tax.  to 
help  them  stay  in  business.  Such  a 
course  makes  no  contribution  to  logic,  or 
good  busine.'-.s.  allhoui-.h  it  does  nourish 
an  already  flowering  bureaucracy. 

So  much.  then,  for  the  first  count  in 
the  indictment— the  discrimination 
as^iainst  common  carriers  in  favor  of  pri- 
va'e  transport. 

Njw  let  us  ex-^mine  a  little  more 
closely  the  regressive  eilect  of  the  trans- 
portation tax. 

I  have  already  .shown  how  bi','  bu.slncss 
Is  able  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  tax. 
while  small  business  is  loaded  down  un- 
der an  increasing  co^t  burden.  Surely 
this  Is  a  regressive  effect.  It  shifts  to 
small  business  the  job  of  paying  the 
greater  part  of  the  tax.  while  big  busi- 
ness gets,  if  anything,  a  headstart  on 
profits. 

There  are,  however,  other  and  subtler 
effects,  more  pernicious  becauie  they  are 
harder  to  detect. 

The  3-percent  freight  tax — and  the  10- 
percent  passenger  tax.  too.  of  course — 
applies  against  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. That  Ls  to  say.  the  more  one  pays 
for  his  ticket,  the  more  tax  one  must 
also  pay. 

Consider  what  this  means  to  the  low- 
volume  businessman.  Because  he  must 
ship  in  less-than-carload  and  less-than- 
truckload  lots,  he  is  subject  to  rates 
which  frequently  are  just  about  double 
the  rates  available  to  high-volume  ship- 
pers. His  taxpayments.  therefore,  are 
prop>ortionately  higher.  And  once  again, 
so  far  as  price  competition  is  concerned, 
he  is  runninfi  with  a  hobble  on  his  knees. 
As  a  typical  example.  I  call  attention 
to  the  freight  rates  on  masonite  hard- 
board  for  shipments  between  Laurel. 
Miss.,  and  Danville.  Pa. 

The  carload  rate  is  $1  33  a  hundred- 
weight. The  less-than-carload  rate  is 
$3.20  a  hundredweight. 

A  single  shipment  of  50.000  pounds  at 
the  carload  rate  costs  SG90.  Agfregate 
shipments  of  50.000  pounds  at  the  less- 
than-carload  rale  cost  $1,600. 

That  is  quite  a  difference.  There  Is 
already  enough  of  an  advantage  for  the 
big  shipper. 

But  In  both  cases  there  Is  a  freight- 
transportation  tax  to  be  paid.  The  car- 
load shipper  pays  $20  70  for  his  50.000 
pound.s  of  masonlte.  The  less-than-car- 
load shipper  pays  $18.  That  U  a  dif- 
ferential of  135  percent. 

I  quote  from  the  Ninth  Semiannual 
Report  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, listing  the  major  current  prob- 
lems of  small  business: 

1.  The  Impact  of  taxM  which  mnke>  It  dif- 
ficult for  come  ■mull  buiilneiit«a  to  Accumu- 
late working  capital  or  capital  for  expan- 
■lon. 
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2  Shrinking  marglrs  of  profit  due  to  high 
wage  rates,  high  cost  cf  materlala,  or  lowered 
volume  of  buslnees. 

3  Competition  fronr  Imports. 

4.  Competition  with  large  businesses 
which  extend  their  ojieratlons  In  new  flelda 
by  diversification  or  by  mergers. 

In  each  of  these  four  areas,  the  freight 
transportation  tax  s  an  obvious  villain. 
Not  only  is  it  regressive  in  its  first  appli- 
cation, but  even  woise,  it  is  a  pyramiding 
tax  which  become?  more  regressive  at 
each  stage  until  fii  ally  it  crashes  down 
onto  the  consumer  with  the  weight  of 
lead. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

Take  a  common  ertlcle  of  clothing  like 
a  man's  cotton  shirt.  Let  us  ignore,  for 
the  moment,  the  ta<  charge*  which  have 
already  accimiulated  on  the  cotton  before 
it  is  grown — the  charges  on  the  agricul- 
tural implements,  for  example,  which 
figure  in  the  cost  of  cotton  planting. 
Let  us  start  with  the  cotton  In  the  field. 

The  cotton  goes  first  to  a  processing 
plant.  Step  1.  a  3- percent  tax  on  trans- 
portation. After  iirocessing.  It  goes  to 
the  spinning  plant  Step  2.  another  3- 
percent  tax  on  transportation.  From 
the  spinning  plant  to  the  weaving  plant. 
Step  3.  another  3  percent.  From  the 
weaving  plant  tc  the  manufacturer. 
Step  4.  a  3-percent  tax  again.  Next, 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  distribu- 
tor. Step  5.  another  3  percent.  And 
from  the  distributor  to  the  retailer. 
Step  6.  another  3  tercent. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  steps  may  be 
telescoped.  If  th(  manufacturer  is  big 
enough,  perhaps  he  does  his  own  process- 
ing, spmnmg  and  weaving.  If  the  re- 
tailer is  big  enough,  perhaps  he  gets  away 
without  a  middli'man  or  distributor. 
But  again  the  controlling  factor  Is  size. 
The  bigger  the  busmess,  the  less  this  tax 
hurts;  and  conver5ely. 

What  about  the  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer? There  are  several  effects,  none 
of  them  good.  The  most  immediate  ef- 
fect— workmg  through  the  pyramidal 
tax  I  have  just  o  itllned — is  that  con- 
sumers are  in  fact  paying  a  hidden  Fed- 
eral sales  tax  on  almost  everything  they 
buy.  And  this  obv.ously  Ijas  a  regressive 
effect,  smce  the  tax  eats  up  a  bigger  part 
of  smaller  incomes  than  it  does  of  larger 
ones. 

Furthermore,  this  tax  Is  a  direct  and 
Indirect  contribution  to  higher  living 
costs.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
In  December  1942.  a  lumber  mill  in  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Miss.,  paid  a  transportation  tax 
of  $7.16  to  move  a  carload  of  lumber  to 
Chicago.  By  November  of  1956.  with- 
out any  Increase  in  the  tax  rate,  the 
transportation  tax  charge  had  climbed 
to  $13.81.  And  every  time  freight  rates 
go  up,  the  tax  churge  climbs  again. 

This  much  is  clearly  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  rislnr  cost  of  living,  since 
all  new  transportation  costs.  Including 
taxes,  are  eventually  reflected  In  the 
price  the  consumer  must  pay. 

But  there  li  aUo  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  Inflation  iry  spiral,  for  experi- 
ence shows  that  munufacturers,  distrib- 
utors, and  retailers  have  been  Including 
the  transportation  tax  charge  In  the 
base  figure  from  vhlch  markup  Is  fig- 
ured.    In   other   words,   the   consumer 


ends  up  paying,  not  only  a  hidden  sales 
tax.  but  a  pyramidal  profit  based  on  the 
sales  tax. 

I  have  been  talking  chiefly  about  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  property.  But 
the  same  regressive  effects  also  result 
from  the  passenger  tax.  For  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  the  poor  man  and 
the  rich  man  both  pay  10  percent  on 
their  tickets.  That  represents  a  frac- 
tion of  the  rich  man's  income,  but  it  is 
quite  a  sizable  expense  to  the  poor  man. 
Second,  however,  and  more  important, 
because  much  of  the  traveling  in  this 
country  today  is  done  on  expense  ac- 
counts, which  are  chargeable  against 
profits  tax,  the  higher  a  company's  in- 
come, the  greater  advantage  the  com- 
pany receives  through  business  deduc- 
tions against  profits. 

In  our  highly  mobile  country,  travel 
is  not  always  a  luxury.  Today  diversifi- 
cation in  business  is  desirable.  It  can  be 
accompli'^hert  through  quiet  and  eflBcient 
travel.  Sometimes  families  are  split  be- 
tween east  coast  and  west,  between 
north  and  south.  In  tragedy  or  on  oc- 
casions of  joy,  the  transportation  system 
is  the  link  which  makes  separation  bear- 
able. 

Yet,  foolishly,  we  are  penalizing  mo- 
bility, which  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
America's  great  strength.  In  most  cir- 
cumstances, travel  is  not  a  commodity  to 
be  classed  with  jeweled  trinkets  or  toilet 
water;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  in 
the  same  way. 

m 

Now,  let  me  move  to  another  aspect  of 
the  tax  situation,  namely,  the  effect  on 
commerce  among  our  major  economic 
regions. 

It  would  take  a  combination  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  and  a  Harvard  econo- 
mist to  trace  the  tax  thread  through  all 
Its  ramifications,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  do  know,  however,  that  this 
transportation  tax  has  more  than  a  little 
to  do  with  some  of  the  industrial  dislo- 
cations which  have  taken  place  diu-ing 
the  past  decade. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  oppose 
Industrial  mobility.  Far  from  it.  Most  of 
the  changes  which  have  come  about  since 
the  war  were  dictated  by  solid  economic 
logic — by  shifting  population,  by  new 
market  conditions,  and  by  advances  in 
technology.  When  these  have  been  the 
causes  of  Industrial  movement,  the 
changes  have  contributed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  In  the  long  run  to 
balance  in  our  national  economy  and, 
therefore,  to  our  national  strength. 

But  it  is  no  secret,  I  am  sure,  that  In 
some  Instances,  the  crucial  factor  in  re- 
location has  been  a  matter  of  artificial 
advantage.  Given  a  neat  balance  be- 
tween competing  factors,  the  3 -percent 
property  transportation  tax  has  more 
than  once  been  enough  to  tip  the  scale  in 
favor  of  relocation.  Where  this  has  hap- 
pened. It  has  frequently  been  a  sacrifice 
of  efBclency  and  other  natural  advan- 
tages for  a  wholly  synthetic  cause,  and,  as 
such,  It  represents  a  net  loss  for  the  coun- 
try. 

But  not  all  industries  can  afford  to 
relocate.  Many,  Instead  of  being  able  to 
capitalize  on  an  artificial  advantage,  are 


subjected  to  an  artificial  disadvantage. 
For  example,  the  taxes  on  food. 

A  carload  of  apples  shipped  from 
Winchester,  Va.  to  New  York  City  costs 
$267.83.  A  carload  shipped  from  Yaki- 
ma. Wash.,  to  New  York  costs  $852.18. 
That  is  a  big  differential.  That  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

But  the  shipper  in  Yakima  must  al.so 
pay  a  tax  of  $25.57 — while  the  shipper  in 
Virginia  pays  only  $8.04.  So  the  apple- 
grower  from  Washington  State  not  only 
has  a  natural,  understandable  disad- 
vantage, but  the  Federal  Government 
compounds  the  disadvantage  for  him. 

The  disadvantage  works  in  reverse 
when  the  eastern  manufacturers  try  to 
ship  to  the  West  or  the  South.  No  won- 
der plants  seek  to  relocate. 

This  tran.'^portation  tax  helps  to  build 
an  unnatural  wall  between  regions,  cre- 
ating economic  isolation.  And  it  shows 
up  on  practically  every  item  that  is  sold 
an>'where  in  the  country. 

Even  worse,  this  tax  is  an  unnecessary 
and  unfair  bui'den  on  certain  of  our  na- 
tive industries  in  their  economic  compe- 
tition with  producers  in  Canada,  in  Mex- 
ico and  elsewhere  abroad. 

Understand.  I  am  not  making  an  argu- 
ment against  International  trade.  My 
record  on  this  point  is  clear.  I  merely 
say  that  we  ought  not  to  load  down  our 
own  people  under  an  unfair  tax. 

Let  us  take  one  specific  example  of 
how  this  tax  works  to  harm  our  native 
industries. 

Muriate  of  potash  Is  a  basic  ingredient 
In  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. It  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Trona,  Calif.,  and  from  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

The  railroad  freight  rates  from  Trona 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  from  Saskatoon  to 
Jackson  are  exactly  the  same — $17.44  a 
ton. 

But  if  two  40-ton  cars  are  shipped  to 
Jackson,  one  from  Trona  and  one  from 
Saskatoon,  the  cost  of  the  California 
shipment  will  be  $20.93  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  shipment  from  Canada.  The 
difference,  of  course,  is  the  3-percent 
freight  tax,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
California  shipper  but  not  by  the  Cana- 
dian. 

Obviously,  unless  he  is  willing  to  ab- 
sorb the  tax,  the  Californian  will  not  get 
this  business. 

I  say  this  is  unreasonable  and  unfair 
to  our  own  people. 

In  March  1958  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  at  123.3 — 1947- 
49  equals  100 — 0.7  percent  above  Febru- 
ary 1958  and  3.7  percent  over  March  of 
the  previous  year.  This  Index  has  gone 
up  In  22  of  the  last  25  months. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times,  how  can  the  cost  of  living  remain 
high  and  actually  increase  in  the  face  of 
a  depression? 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  the  Increased 
cost  of  food,  most  of  which  is  shipped 
from  the  outlying  producing  and  proc- 
essing areas  to  large  population  consum- 
ing centers.  This  food,  subject  to  the  3 
percent  transportation  tax,  makes  up 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  Hvlng  index. 

Incidentally,  there  has  never  been  a 
valid  reason  for  a  tax  on  food. 
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It  Is  this  continuing  rise  in  the  cost 
of  food  and  other  items  in  the  index  that 
bAS  activated  the  escalator  clauses  in 
wage  contracts  and  created  the  demand 
for  higher  wages— all  of  which  is  infla- 
tionary. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sug- 
gested that  States  reduce  the  property 
taxes  of  railroads;  it  has  urged  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  prices;  it  has  asked 
labor  to  curtail  wage  demands. 

The  Government,  then,  should  set  an 
example  by  being  the  first  to  reduce 
prices  and  curb  inflation  through  the  re- 
peal of  this  tax. 

IV 

While  we  are  about  it.  I  believe  it  is 
also  time  to  consider  the  artificial  upset 
created  in  the  fuel  industries  by  two  spe- 
cial freight  transportation  taxes. 

The  present  code,  in  section  4271  <b). 
Imposes  a  special  flat  rate  transportation 
tax  on  coal  of  4  cents  a  short  ton.  Sec- 
tion 4281  imposes  a  tax  on  tran.sportation 
by  pipeline  of  crude  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  at  4',2  percent  of  the 
transportation  charge. 

There  is  no  comparable  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  in  pipelines:  and 
there  is,  of  course,  little  opportunity  to 
tax  imported  oil,  since  most  of  it  is  used 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  close  to  the  port 
of  entry. 

Plainly,  this  is  unequal  taxation  or 
competing  industries  and  amounts  to  a 
guaranteed  competitive  edge  for  natural 
gas  and  imported  oil.  Arp  in.  I  say  this  is 
unfair  and  unieasonable. 

V 

These  are  .some  of  the  major  results  of 
the  transportation  taxes.  There  are  also 
several  lesser— but  still  quite  important — 
side  effects. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1957,  commented  as  follows: 

The  special  wartime  excise  taxes  on  the 
transportation  or  property  and  persons  con- 
tinue to  cause  a  diversion  or  an  Increasing 
amount  of  traffic  from  for-hlre  carrier  to  pri- 
vate means  of  transportation,  and  have  fos- 
tered development  or  pseudo-private  buy  and 
sell  truck  operations  which  escape  public 
regulations  as  well  as  the  tax. 

Increasingly,  the  transportation  taxes 
have  furnished  the  incentive  for  a  whole 
series  of  semiethical  and  semilegal 
dodges  and  sharp  practices.  Trading  on 
their  3  percent  advantage,  certain  private 
caniers  have  contrived  to  divert  volume 
traffic  from  the  regulated  common 
carriers  by  back  hauling  nonexempt 
freight. 

From  all  over  the  country,  increasing 
numbers  of  complaints  have  flooded  into 
the  ICC  concerning  such  traffic  in  salt, 
sugar,  meat  and  meat  products,  lumber, 
and  canned  goods. 

Some  of  these  carriers  merely  lease 
their  equipment  to  a  shipper  who  then 
avoids  the  tax  as  a  private  shipper. 

But  the  most  common  subterfuge  is  the 
so-called  buy  and  sell  device.  In  this 
scheme,  false  bills  of  sale  and  invoices  are 
issued  to  make  it  appear  that  the  com- 
modities being  transported  actually  be- 
long to  the  owner  of  the  vehicle. 

Unregulated  private  carriers  and  ex- 
empt carriers — following  normal  deliv- 
eries— go  through  the  motions  of  pur- 
chasing nonexempt  items  at  the  source 


to  avoid  an  empty  back  haul.  Usually 
the  resale  is  arranged  even  before  the 
carriers  buy  their  loads. 

Frequently  the  driver  of  a  privately 
owned  truck  makes  these  arrangements 
imknown  to  his  employer.  They  are  so 
advantageous  to  the  driver  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  police  that  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming common  practice.  Tlierefore.  I 
submit,  this  tax  is  encouraging  whole- 
sale law   violations  on  an  ever  greater 

Another  of  the  harmful  side  effects  of 
the  freight  transportation  tax  is  the  im- 
petus it  has  given  to  deterioration  of 
highway  safety  standards. 

Public  interest  and.  in  fact,  public  law 
require  that  private  and  exempt  carriers 
must  meet  the  same  standards  of  vehicle 
safety  and  driver  working  conditions 
prescribed  for  common  carriers. 

But  of  the  160.000  carriers  in  this 
country,  operating  about  l'^  million 
trucks,  less  than  6  percent  are  regulated 
common  carriers,  and  they  operate  only 
about  one-third  of  the  trucks. 

Of  the  other  94  percent  with  their  mil- 
lion-odd trucks,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  able  to  iden- 
tify and  serve  copies  of  its  regulations 
upon  only  one-third. 

During  a  special  road  check  in  August 
1957  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion discovered  that  62.3  percent  of  the 
private  carriers  and  67.1  percent  of  the 
exempt  carriers  were  operating  vehicles 
with  four  or  more  driver -equipment 
faults.  This  percentage  compares  with 
a  percenta'^e  of  32  6  for  the  authorized 
regulated  carriers. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  defects  would 
be  remedied  as  a  direct  result  of  elimi- 
nating the  3-percent  freight  tax;  but 
with  the  incentive  gone,  we  would  see 
disappear  the  worst  of  the  fly-by-night 
offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  are 
two  basic  conclu.sions  which  emerge 
quite  clearly  from  the  facts  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  today.  First,  the 
purposes  for  which  these  transportation 
taxes  were  enacted  no  longer  apply. 
Second,  the  taxes  today  operate  directly 
against  the  ba.sic  and  oft-expressed  in- 
terests of  the  Government. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further  on  this  sec- 
ond point. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  admin- 
istration atKJUt  its  desire  to  quit  compet- 
ing with  private  industry.  But  the  3 
percent  freight  tax  does  not  apply  to  the 
parcel  post  operations  of  the  Post  Offlce 
Department.  What  is  more,  for  years 
the  Post  Offlce  has  ignored  a  mandatory 
provision  of  the  1912  law  requiring  that 
rates  be  high  enough  to  make  the  serv- 
ice self-sustaining.  Not  only  has  the 
Government  forced  the  common  carriers 
into  an  unfair  competitive  position,  it  is 
also  operating  its  own  freight  enterprise 
at  a  loss. 

Now.  what  about  another  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's self-contradictions? 

For  years  the  Government  has  had  a 
special  and  rightful  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transport.  Cash  subsi- 
dies to  the  domestic  airlines  are  running 
this  year  and  next  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $35  million. 

Since  the  1930*s  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  more  than  a  billion  dol- 


lars for  airportfl,  without  a  cent  of  direct 
repayment. 

Through  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Government  today  main- 
tains and  operates  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated system  of  traffic  control  which 
has  cost  almost  $2  billion  in  the  33  years 
of  its  operation. 

Probably  half  this  money  represents  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  use  of  air 
facilities  by  commercial  carriers;  and  no 
user  charges  have  ever  been  made. 

Not  long  ago,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sinclair  Weeks  sent  to  Congress  a  5-year 
plan,  calling  for  expenditures  of  $2  8 
billion  to  modernize  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation  systems. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  these  direct  and  Indi- 
rect subsidies,  the  airlines,  too,  find 
themselves  faced  with  the  specter  of 
declining  revenues  and  rising  costs. 

I  favor  expenditures  for  Improved  air- 
line tran.sportation;  and  certainly  I 
favor  every  one  of  the  recommended  ap- 
propriations which  will  result  in  greater 
safety  In  the  air.  But  we  are  in  a  some- 
what Inconsistent  position  today,  be- 
cause commercial  airline  business  is  suf- 
fering greatly,  and  this  results  in  large 
measure  for  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  10  percent  pas.senger  tax 
and  the  3  percent  tax  on  the  potential 
cargo  customers  of  the  airlines. 

But  this  is  a  two-edged  blade.  Mr. 
President.  The  3  percent  tax  also  does 
its  part  on  the  soft  underside  of  the  car- 
rier by  jacking  up  costs,  in  the  usual 
pyramidal  fashion,  of  fuels,  oils,  tires, 
food  supplies,  shop  machinery,  mainte- 
nance materials,  parts,  and  even  the 
very  fabric  of  the  airplanes  themselves. 
The  companies  all  have  to  pay  the  3 
percent  transportation  tax  when  they 
are  moving  equipment  to  the  assembly 
points. 

What  sort  of  crazy  logic  permits  a  sub- 
sidy on  one  end  becau.se  the  victim  can- 
not move  very  fast,  and  still  places  a 
ball  and  chain  on  the  other  end?  That 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  today  in 
the  air  transport  business. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  If  the  Federal  Government  removes 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation,  the 
carriers  who  would  receive  the  benefit 
would  raise  their  rates,  because  the  pub- 
lic would  have  become  accu.stomed  to 
paying  the  additional  3  percent  on  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  the  addi- 
tional 10  percent  on  transportation  of 
passengers.  I  was  greatly  concerned 
whether  that  might  not  be  the  effect.  I 
did  not  believe  It  should  be.  So  I 
thought  the  best  way  to  determine  the 
answer  was  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  various  regulated  carriers'  associa- 
tions, which  represent  the  carriers  that 
might  benefit  most  by  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  the  tax. 

I  have  received  a  letter  dated  June  2. 
1958.  from  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association.  I 
shall  not  read  the  entire  letter;  I  shall 
read  the  first  and  the  last  paragraphs: 
Reference  Is  made  to  our  recent  discussion 
regardlni?  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  out- 
moded World  War  II  excises  on  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property.  Durtng 
that  discussion  you  inquired  whether  If  the 
10  percent  transportation  tax  were  removed 
the    airlines    would    increase    their    fares    10 
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percent  to  "take  up  the  •lack."     It  U  the 
purpoee  of  thU  letter  to  etate  for  the  rec- 
ord the  answer  I  gavj  you  at  that  time. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  seems  clear  thft  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  an  additional  rate  Increase  Is 
Justified  and  should  be  forthcoming  whether 
or  not  the  tax  Is  repet  led. 

Mr.  Tipton's  reference  is  to  the  fact 
that  the  airlines  huve  had  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aerorautics  Board  for  the 
last  2  years  a  general  rate  increase.  He 
continues: 

In  any  event,  the  airlines  do  not  intend 
to  take  advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the 
tax  as  an  excuse  for  a  correspondUig  increase 
in  fares.  Any  such  Increases  must  and 
should  be  based  upou.  and  Justified  by.  the 
need  of  the  carriers  for  additional  revenvie 
and  will  not  be  base<l  upon,  or  Justified  by, 
the  elimination  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aa   TEANSPOHT   ASSOCIATIOW. 

Wcishington.  D.  C.  June  2.  1958. 
The  Honorable  GioacE  A.  Smathers, 
United  States  Senate, 

Was'iington,  D    C. 

Deab  Senatok  Smatheks:  Reference  is 
made  to  our  recent  discussion  regarding  the 
necessity  of  repealln,;  the  outmoded  World 
War  II  excises  on  thf  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  properly.  During  that  dlrcusslon 
you  Inquired  whether  If  the  10-percent 
transportation  tax  were  removed  the  airlines 
would  Increase  Uielr  fares  10  percent  to 
•take  up  the  slack  '  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  to  state  for  the  record  the 
answer    I    gave    you    at    that    time. 

As  ycu  know,  airline  fares  are  regulated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  Board 
can  prevent  any  airline  from  Increasing  Its 
fares.  If  the  transportation  tax  were  re- 
pealed tomorrow.  It  would  mean  an  Imme- 
diate reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  coet  to 
the  public  of  air  travel. 

During  our  discussion  I  pwalnted  out  to  you 
that  the  scheduled  airline  industry  is  com- 
mitted to  Invest  close  to  $3  billion  In  prop- 
Jet   and    turbojet    airplanes   In    the    next    4 
years.     The    size    of    this    commitment    can 
best  be  appreciated  when  it  is  compared  to 
the  present  book  value  of  airline  operating 
equipment — $1,056,000,000.   If  the  airlines  are 
to  meet  their  commitments  for  new  aircraft 
they   must  have   Increased  earnings.     Tliese 
commitments    must    be    met    because     this 
country's    supremacy    in    air    transfxirtatlon 
depends   upon    them.     In    view    of    the    fact 
that    the    airline    Industry    is    caught    In    a 
spiral  of  Increasing  costs,  which  cannot  be 
overcome    by   greater    efficiency   in    manage- 
ment   and    operation,    the    Industry    cannot 
realize  Increased  earnings  unless  It  increases 
its  fares.     A  proceeding  to  Investigate  airline 
fare  levels  was  Instituted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics   Board    2    years    ago.     Although    the 
Board  early  this  year  granted  an  interim  In- 
crease of   4   percent   plus  $1   per   ticket.  It  Is 
not   expected    that   the    pending   proceeding 
will  be  terminated  until  sometime  next  year 
and.  of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
at   this   time   what   further  Increases  will  be 
granted.     It  seems  clear  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances   stated    an    additional    rate    In- 
crease Is  Justified  and  should  be  forthcom- 
ing whether  or  not  the  tax  is  repealed.     In 
any  event,  the  airlines  do  not  intend  to  take 
advantage  of   the  elimination  of  the  tax  as 
an   excuse   for    a   corresponding   increase   in 
fares.     Any  such  increases  must  and  should 
be  based  upon,  and  Justified  by,  the  need  of 
the  carriers  for  additional  revenue  and  wUl 


not  be  based  upon,  or  Justified  by.  the  elim- 
ination of  the  tax. 
Cordially, 

8.  G.  TuTON. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  dated  June  2,  1958, 
from  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Association  of  AMERIc.^N  Raii,road8, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  2. 1958. 
Hon.  George  A.  Smathers. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Smathers:  During  the 
course  of  the  recent  hearings  before  your 
committee,  there  was  presented  a  wealth  of 
testimony  showing  clearly  that  repeal  of  the 
transportation  excise  taxes  would  not  only 
aid  the  railroad  industry  but.  would  also 
materially  benefit  the  traveling  public  and 
shippers  and  consumers  generaUy.  During 
those  hearings,  no  real  attempt  was  made 
to  refute  such  testimony.  However,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  these  taxes  has  now  been  voiced 
on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no  bene- 
fits to  the  travelers,  shljipers.  or  consumers 
as  the  railroads  would  use  such  repeal  as  a 
basis  for  seeking  Increases  in  their  freight 
rates  and    passenger   fares. 

While  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads does  not  concern  Itself  with  rate  or 
fare  policy  matters.  I  have  been  authorized, 
on  behalf  of  the  regional  traffic  organiza- 
tions, within  which  rate  and  fare  changes 
are  Initiated,  to  state  that  repeal  of  the 
transportation  excise  taxes  will  not  be  urged 
as  a  basis  for  authorization  of  a  change  In 
freight  rates  or  passenger  fares. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  P.  Loomis. 

That  is  a  statement  from  the  head  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
that  the  railroads  will  not  use  the  pro- 
fKJsed  excise  tax  removal  as  the  basis  for 
a  fare  or  freight  rate  increase. 

I  have  received  a  letter  dated  June  2, 
1958,  from  A.  W.  Koehler,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Operators.  I  shall  read  a 
pertinent  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

There  should  be  no  fear  that  the  inter- 
city bus  industry  will  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  elimination  of  the  tax  as  an 
excuse  for  a  corresponding  Increase  in  fares. 
Some  of  the  intercity  companies  do.  of 
cour.se.  have  fare  increase  applications 
pending,  and  no  doubt  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  applications  for  increases  from 
time  to  time  in  the  future.  You  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  any  such  applications 
will  be  based  upon  and  Justified,  as  indeed 
they  m\ist.  by  economic  facts  and  will  not 
be  the  result  of  or  based  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  transp>ortatlon  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Koehler  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Association  or 

Motor  Bus  Operators, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  2. 1958. 
Hon .  George  A.  Smathers, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Smathers:  The  foUowlng  in- 
formation is  being  sent  you  In  support  of 
your  efforts  to  afford  relief  to  the  passenger 
carriers  from  the  outmoded  and  burdensome 
transportation  tax. 


The  10-percent  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
persons  was  enacted  as  an  emergency  war- 
time measure  during  World  War  II,  and  Its 
sole  purpose  and  Justification  was  to  dis- 
courage unnecessary  wartime  travel.  The 
emergency  need  for  discouraging  travel  has 
long  since  disappeared,  but  the  tax  remains 
as  a  deterrent  to  travel  and  a  depresslne;  In- 
fluence upon  the  entire  transportation  in- 
dustry. We  earnestly  believe  that  this  tax 
should  be  removed,  and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  all  modes  of  transportation,  by  the  public 
bodies,  both  Federal  and  State,  which  regu- 
late or  have  an  Interest  In  public  transporta- 
tion, and  we  believe  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  traveling  public  as  well. 

The  remo'.al  of  the  tax  would  relieve  the 
Industry  of  the  substantial  administrative 
burden  of  collection  which  the  tax  imposes 
and  would  result  in  an  appreciable  saving  in 
administrative  and  reporting  expense.  While 
precise  cost  data  are  not  available,  a  traffic 
executive  of  a  large  operating  company  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  4  cents  per  parsenger 
was  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost,  to  the 
carriers,  of  collecting  the  tax,  processing  the 
deailed  records  required,  and  remitting  the 
proceeds  to  the  Treasury.  On  this  basis  the 
cost  to  the  intercity  carriers  for  1957  would 
be  approximately  $8  million,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  22  percent  of  their  net  revenues  be- 
fore taxes  and  roughly  44  percent  of  their  net 
Income  after  taxes. 

Moreover  the  removal  of  the  tax  would  en- 
courage travel  and.  in  our  opinion,  give  a 
much-needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  entire 
transportation  Industry. 

There  shoulil  be  no  fear  that  the  intercity 
bus  industry  will  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  elimination  of  the  tax  as  an  excuse  for 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  fares.  Some  of 
the  Intercity  companies  do,  of  course,  have 
fare  Increase  applications  pending,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  applica- 
tions for  Increases  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future.  You  m&y  be  assured,  however,  that 
any  such  applications  will  be  based  upon  and 
Justified,  as  Indeed  they  must,  by  economic 
facts  and  will  not  be  the  result  of  or  based 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  transportation 
tax. 

It  is  the  thought  and  the  purpose  of  the 
bus  Industry  that  the  traveling  public  will 
be  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the  removal  of 
this  tax  while  at  the  same  time  the  bus  In- 
dustry will  be  benefited  by  the  relief  from  the 
administrative  burden  of  collection  and  by  an 
increased  use  by  the  traveling  public  of  all 
modes  of  public  transportation.  The  inter- 
city bus  industry  would  not  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  stimulated  bus  travel  if  the  industry 
should  increase  lares  on  the  basis  of  the  elim- 
ination of  the  transportation  tax. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  efforts  toward 
elimination    of    the    burdensome    10    percent 
transportation  tax  are  greatly  appreciated.. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Koehler. 
Secrctary-lianager, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  re- 
mains only  to  summarize  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  removal  of 
these  excises.  I  have  been  over  most  of 
them  in  transit. 

First.  I  believe  that  there  would  be 
only  an  insignificant  drop  in  tax  reve- 
nue— perhaps  even  a  gain. 

Second.  Removing  these  excise  taxes 
would  stimulate  the  entire  transpvorta- 
tion  industry.  It  would  encourage  traCQc 
in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  it  dis- 
couraged traflBc. 

Third.  It  would  unquestionably  lower 
prices  to  the  consvmier.  not  only  directly, 
by  cutting  the  cost  of  train  and  plane 
tickets,  but  indirectly  in  the  goods  and 
services  on  which  tax  costs  are  now  pyra- 
mided. 
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Fourth.  It  would  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  small  business,  by  elimi- 
nating what  is  essentially  a  tax  favorit- 
ism for  big  business. 

Fifth.  It  would  remove  a  regressive 
feature  from  our  present  tax  structure — 
something  which  obviously  we  can  easily 
do  without. 

Finally,  it  would  give  a  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  railroads,  which,  as  we  all  know. 
are  hurting  quite  badly  now.  It  would 
help  all  regulated  motor  carriers.  It 
might  well  save  the  intercity  but  trans- 
portation system.  It  can  assist  greatly 
the  airlines  who  face  mounting  operat- 
ing costs  with  little  or  no  increase  in 
traffic.  It  would  be  a  direct  and  essen- 
tial contribution  to  the  health  of  our 
economy  which  depends,  as  it  has  de- 
pended for  years,  on  hu^e  capital  ex- 
penditures from  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  These  capital  expenditures 
have  not  been  forthcoming  in  their  usual 
volume  for  the  last  several  years  now; 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  in  such  diflTiculty,  and  why  our 
economy  is  in  its  present  weakened  con- 
dition. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  few  steps  we  can  take, 
in  this  session  or  any  other  session,  which 
promise  so  much  good  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  so  little  effort. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washin.rjton  I  Mr.  MacntjsonI 
and  myself,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  charges 
for  freight  and  pa.ssengers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT   BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rail- 
road Retirement,  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  have  just  come  to  the  Chamber  from  a 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee.  There, 
information  reached  u.s  that  an  unfair 
criticism  had  been  made  of  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  ] .  to  the  effect  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  yet  made  to 
the  full  committee  a  report  on  a  railroad 
retirement  bill,  because,  so  it  has  been 
alleged,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
been  "sitting  on  the  bill"  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, or  a  similar  charge  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
delaying  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  resent  that  charge  against 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  In  fairness 
to  him,  I  make  the  statement  that  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  charge. 

We  have  been  working  as  hard  as  we 
can  on  the  railroad  retirement  bill.  I 
know  of  no  subject  that  is  more  tech- 
nical. In  fact,  we  have  almost  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  even  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee,  one  should  have  a  degree 
in  higher  mathematics. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
postponements,  for  two  primary  reasons: 
One  has  been  to  get  more  statistical  or 
mathematical  Information  for  the  en- 
lishtenment  of   the  subcommittee,  be- 


cause we  want  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  will  be  actuarially  sound. 
Second,  some  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  themselves — and  I 
stress  this  pomt — last  year  and  also  dur- 
ing a  part  of  this  year  have  said  they 
would  prefer  to  have  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  only  after  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  action  on  a  tax- 
exemption  bill  which  they  have  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  made  clear  to  rep- 
resentatives of  some  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  that  my  subcommittee 
could  not  wait  indefinitely  for  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  any 
tax-exemption  bill,  and  that  I  intended 
to  have  the  subcommittee  proceed  with 
further  consideration  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement bill.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee,  I  shall  al- 
ways protect  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee from  unfair  criticism.  If  such  a 
criticism  has  been  afloat  in  regard  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Al- 
lott], I  wisli  to  say  It  is  not  based  on 
fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 

I  believe  it  is  wise  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  back  in  1956.  when  we  voted  to 
report  the  measure  which  called  for  a 
10-percent  raise,  some  of  us  agreed  that 
we  would  do  everything  within  our  pow- 
er to  make  this  fund  actuarially  sound. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  has  tried  very  hard, 
especially  during  the  periods  when  the 
Senate  has  held  long  sessions,  to  have 
the  committee  meet;  but  time  after  time 
he  has  had  to  give  way — as  both  of  us 
know — for  other  committee  meetings, 
particularly  those  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  de- 
manded his  attendance  and  the  attend- 
ance of  other  Senators. 

I  a.ssure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
if  it  is  at  all  within  my  power,  I  shall 
assist  him  in  every  way  to  have  the  com- 
mittee report,  this  year,  a  bill  which  will 
be  actuarially  .sound. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  Is  true,  and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  done  in  the  past. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CONGRESSIONAL     RFSrONSIBIMTY     AND 
FOREIGN     AID 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  annual  performance  in 
Congress  which  I  have  called  the  For- 
eign Aid  Follies. 

Every  year  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se  go  through  the  old  routine.  Their 
respective  committees  hold  two  .sets  of 
hearings — first  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization, and  then  on  the  appropria- 
tion. They  publish  hundreds  of  printed 
pages  of  testimony  and  reports.  But  the 
result  is  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 


The  executive  branch  will  get  whatever 
it  asks  for.  minus  token  cuts  here  and 
there.  But  the  executive  agencies  al- 
ways calculate  what  cuts  Congress  will 
probably  make,  and  add  them  to  their 
requests.  Even  after  the  cuts  are  made, 
executive  agencies  end  up  with  all  the 
funds  they  expected,  and  sometimes 
more  than  they  hoped  for. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Congress  were 
free  to  express  its  real  opinion,  both 
Houses  would  vote  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Follies  at  once. 

But  Congress  is  not  free.  Instead  Con- 
gress is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
by  a  network  of  restrictions  woven  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
legislative  power.  That  means  Congress 
is  charged  with  two  great  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  responsible  for  deciding  how 
much  of  the  people's  earnings  is  to  be 
granted  to  executive  agencies  for  spe- 
cific purposes;  It  is  also  responsible  for 
devising  administrative  machinery  so 
precise  that  the  executive  agencies  can 
spend  the  public  money  only  In  the  way 
Congress  has  told  them  it  is  to  be  spent. 
Let  us  bo  honest,  and  admit  that  Con- 
gress does  not  make  the  decisions  about 
how  much  of  the  people".s  earnings  is  to 
be  diverted  to  foreign  giveaways  and 
Congress  does  not  set  up  administrative 
machinery-  to  guide  the  u.se  of  this  money 
into  channels  restricted  to  the  purposes 
Congress  has  approved. 

In  dealing  with  forciKn  aid.  Congress 
has  totally  abdicated  its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  Of  course,  we  go 
through  the  motions.  We  have  bills  in 
proper  form,  with  impressive  titles  and 
numbers.  Our  committees  hold  the 
requisite  number  of  hearings,  and  Issue 
the  requisite  number  of  reports.  We  de- 
bate, and  solemnly  count  the  votes.  The 
only  thing  massing  is  that  Congress  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say — In  fact — about 
how  much  of  the  people's  earnings 
should  be  .spent  for  foreign  aid,  and  does 
nothing  whatever  to  keep  this  spending 
within  administrative  limits  which  in- 
sure the  money  will  be  spent  as  the  sov- 
ereign people  and  their  respresentativea 
wLsh. 

This  is  not  a  critici.sm  of  the  Members 
of  CongrcJiS.  I  Rladly  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  amount  of  work  they  do  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  aid.  I  say  we  have 
forgotten  the  one  thing  needful — it  does 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  how 
much  work  we  do.  if  we  do  not  do  enough 
to  preserve  full  Congressional  oversight 
of  the  people's  money  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  the  people. 

Tills  is  the  last  statement  I  shall  make 
in  the  Senate  on  foreign-aid  bills  I  have 
fought  year  after  year,  against  both  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation  bills 
knowing  the  fight  was  hopeless. 

This  year  I  do  not  intend  to  dlFcuss  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  follow  this 
bill  because  the  l.s.sue  lies  here.  For  years 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  told  that 
the  foreign-aid-authorization  bill  was 
not  important.  "Let  them  pass  this  bill, 
and  you  can  reduce  the  appropriation 
later,  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
up." 

Then,  when  the  foreign-aid  appropria- 
tion was  before  us,  the  same  soft  voices 


murmured,  "We  cannot  do  anything  now. 
We  would  be  glad  to  go  along,  but  Con- 
gress has  given  us  orders  to  spend,  in  the 
authorization  bill." 

I  say  the  authorization  bill  is  our  chief 
responsibility.  The  authorization  bill 
determines  the  objectives  for  which 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  the  administra- 
tive channels  tlirough  which  our  money 
is  to  move. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  sum  appropriated  is  large  or 
small.  If  Congress  has  not  made  cei-tain 
in  the  authorization  that  it  will  be  spent 
for  purposes  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  bad  law. 

We  cannot  have  a  Government  under 
law,  except  as  Government  spending  is 
under  law.  Government  spending  can- 
not be  restricted  to  definite,  lawfully  es- 
tablished purposes,  unless  Congress 
makes  sure  that  the  spending  agency  will 
operate  within  the  channels  laid  down  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  coUectivists  of  our  day  know  well 
that  any  government  has  unlimited 
power,  in  fact,  no  matter  how  many  legis- 
lative restrictions  hem  it  in,  if  it  has 
unrestricted  spending  power.  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  "easy  money"  can 
bypass  every  law  and  every  article  of  the 
Constitution  without  even  the  slightest 
appearance  of  illegality. 

Foreign  aid  was  devised  by  those  who 
were  in  power  during  World  War  II,  when 
Harry  Hopkins  and  Dean  Acheson  set 
the  standards.  It  was  set  up.  from  the 
beginning  with  such  broad  noble  ob- 
jectives and  such  wide,  indefinite,  powers 
that  the  executive  agencies  can  spend 
these  billions  in  any  way  they  please, 
and  then  hide  the  results  behind  a  cur- 
tain of  secrecy. 

Members  of  Congress  know  that  the 
foreign-aid  programs  are  riddled  with 
inefficiency,  stupidity,  and  waste.  Pa- 
triots like  Spruille  Braden  and  Eugene 
Castle  have  been  untiring  in  trjing  to 
collect  the  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
tain of  secrecy. 

Members  of  Congress  have  spent  their 
free  time  traveling  all  over  the  world  to 
find  out  what  has  been  done  with  our 
money.  Some  of  them  have  brought  back 
invaluable  reports. 

Now  we  have  the  careful  audits  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  operations,  on  the  evils  the 
GAO  has  unearthed. 

This  is  a  great  help  in  bringing  out  past 
mistakes.  But  let  us  admit  it.  We  shall 
never  catch  up  with  the  waste  and  folly 
of  the  foreign-aid  program  that  way. 

As  soon  as  a  diligent  investigator.  Con- 
gressional or  private,  has  told  his  story, 
the  foreign-aid  officials  issue  statements 
denying  his  reports,  and  explaining 
everj-thing  in  the  nicest  way. 

Are  they  right  or  not?  We  shall  never 
settle  the  question.  The  most  careful  in- 
dividual investigators  make  1  or  2 
visits  and  come  home.  They  write  their 
reports,  but  they  have  dozens  of  other 
things  to  do.  The  ICA  and  its  colleagues 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  have 
teams  of  men,  against  our  Individuals. 
Their  teams  are  on  the  ground.  They 
have  spent  7  to  14  hours  a  day,  5  or  6 
days  a  week,  for  years  on  ICA.     They 
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have  Government-paid  channels  of  com- 
munication, making  a  vast  propaganda 
network,  reaching  out  to  every  school, 
every  radio,  TV,  magazine,  universities, 
church,  and  lodge  in  the  country. 

Who  is  going  to  win?  Let  us  not  be 
silly. 

A  year  ago,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  made  an  excel- 
lent speech  on  the  weaknesses  of  foreign 
aid.  The  ICA  disputed  many  of  his 
statements.  They  had  the  last  word. 
Why?  Because  the  ICA  had  teams  of 
researchers,  writers,  public-relations 
men.  with  travel  money  to  go  to  every 
country  in  the  world.  Did  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  free  time  and 
unlimited  funds  and  nothing  else  to  do  in 
the  last  year,  but  keep  up  his  investiga- 
tions of  foreign  aid? 

Lock  at  the  Congressional  Record  and 
list  the  areas  of  government,  economics, 
politics,  military  problems,  science,  agri- 
culture, and  the  rest,  on  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgii.  has  had  to  work, 
while  the  ICA  had  its  teams  of  people 
traveling  all  over  this  world,  and  funnel- 
ling their  stories  into  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  to  prove  how  wrong  he  is. 

How  long  should  we  keep  up  such  an 
unequal  contest? 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  work 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  of 
the  individuals  and  committees  in  Con- 
gress, which  are  searching  for  the  truth. 
I  believe  they  have  been  most  helpful, 
and  their  work  should  be  continued,  even 
expanded,  with  the  fullest  support  we 
can  give. 

But  just  as  soon  as  Congress  discloses 
the  proof  of  waste  or  silliness  in  one  field 
of  activity,  the  foreign  aid  officials  know 
what  to  do.  They  transfer  their  efforts 
to  a  new  field,  where  critics  must  start 
from  the  beginning  to  get  their  facts, 
and  cannot  get  enough  facts  to  hurt,  un- 
til the  foreign  aid  officials  skimmed  the 
cream  oflf  the  new  operation,  and  are 
ready  to  move  to  even  richer  fields  their 
planning  agencies  have  been  preparing 
for  them. 

We  are  in  process  of  abandoning  mili- 
tary aid  to  hard  anti-Communist  coun- 
tries like  Korea,  Free  China,  and  Turkey. 
Does  that  mean  expenditures  will  turn 
down?  Oh,  no.  We  are  moving  deeper 
into  another  area  with  the  pleasant- 
sounding  name  of  economic  develop- 
ment. What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
the  United  States  is  undertaking  to  erect 
the  railroads,  port  facilties.  airports, 
water  systems,  and  other  public  works 
for  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 
But  there  are  perhaps  a  billion  people 
in  these  undeveloped  areas.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  to  finance 
the  steps  by  which  a  billion  people  will 
be  lifted  to  our  economic  level — or  we 
will  be  dragged  down  to  theirs. 

To  make  the  picture  complete,  this 
poiu-ing  of  American  tax  funds  into  eco- 
nomic development  will  strengthen  the 
neutralists.  The  firm  anti-Communist 
nations,  like  Korea  and  Free  China,  will 
be  told  to  cut  their  military  spending  be- 
cause military  spending  is  not  nice,  you 
know.  We  cannot  be  beastly  to  the  Rus- 
sians any  more.  Did  they  not  say  nice 
things  about  Van  Cliburn? 


The  billions  we  vote  for  development 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  U.  N.  and 
other  international  agencies,  whose 
staffs  make  no  pretense  of  agreeing  with 
the  ideals  of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
velopment will  be  called  private  enter- 
prise, but  it  is  private  enterprise  in  lead- 
ing strings,  taking  gifts  from  Govern- 
ment and  obeying  the  orders  of  its  pa- 
tron. It  may  benefit  a  few  big  inter- 
national financiers,  but  it  is  not  private 
enterprise  in  the  American  sense  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  choose  one's  work  and 
livelihood.  It  is  captive  private  enter- 
prise, harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  big 
government,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
as  triumphal  proof  that  resistance  to 
world  collectivism  is  hopeless. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
foreign  aid  expenditures  contribute  any- 
thing to  strength  our  country  militarily. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
these  expenditures  have  done  anything 
whatever  to  deter  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  China,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  their  onward  sweep. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  period  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  that  we 
gave  away  or  lent  some  $62  billions  since 
the  war's  end.  They  mclude  $11  billions 
of  loans  to  be  repaid — in  30  or  40  years — 
or  credits  for  services  to  us.  This  total 
is  an  extremely  conservative  estimate 
of  what  we  have  given  away.  Of  course, 
this  figure  makes  no  allowance  for  the  in- 
terest cost,  which  we  must  pay  on  bor- 
rowed money.  It  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  ever-rising  cost  of  Uving  which 
harries  our  families,  or  the  loss  to  those 
who  live  on  savings,  or  the  blow  to  our 
national  pride  as  the  dollar  of  the  Umted 
States  falls  down,  down,  down — and  it 
is  still  going  down. 

Since  we  began  spending  those  bil- 
lions— for  the  purpose,  we  were  told,  of 
checking  communism — the  Communists 
have  extended  their  conquests  to  nearly 
a  third  of  the  land  area  and  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Where  have 
we  protected  ourselves  by  giving  away 
these  billions?  In  Laos,  or  Cambodia, 
or  Egypt,  or  Fiance,  or  Peru? 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  referred  to  France, 
I  remember  when  we  first  debated  some 
of  the  bigger  steps  in  the  foreign  give- 
away. The  debate  related  to  NATO. 
The  leading  statesmen  on  the  floor  plead- 
ed to  the  voters  and  to  his  colleagues: 
"We  have  to  set  up  NATO.  Do  not  worry 
about  sending  our  boys  overseas."  and 
so  forth.  "The  security  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  NATO."  Then  the 
solid  premise  was  laid  that  the  land 
mass  strength  of  F^-ance  was  the  key  to 
the  success  of  NATO.  Well,  take  a  look 
at  France  today. 

Let  no  one  say  the  Communists  would 
have  made  even  greater  gains  if  we  had 
not  spent  this  money.  We  hear  that.  If 
the  Communists  gain  another  square 
mile,  they  will  have  won.  They  do  not 
have  to  conquer  the  whole  world  to  rule 
it.  If  they  advance  anywhere  else,  they 
will  have  so  altered  the  balance  of  power 
and  of  resources,  that  once-free  coun- 
tries will  drop  into  their  net  1  by  1. 
Khrushchev  boldly  boasted  of  it  to  our 
people,  over  our  own  television  networks. 

We  are  not  stopping  communism. 
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We  are  not  strengthening  the  United 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  very  dangerous 
situation  of  the  United  States  which  can 
be  cured  by  spending  money. 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  that 
spending  money  on  giveaway  programs  is 
not  enough  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  plans  of  the  cold,  crafty, 
ruthless,  skillful  men  who  make  up  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Today  foreign  policy  is  not  so  glamor- 
ous  as  it  used  to  be.  The  State  Depart- 
ment can  no  longer  tell  our  people  to 
turn  away  from  the  dull  grey  problems 
of  every  day  and  look  at  the  romantic 
backdrop  of  Thailand,  or  the  dancing 
girls  of  Indonesia,  or  the  poor  orphan 
children  of  the  Middle  East  for  escape. 
Our  people  are  not  as  innocent  as  they 
used  to  be.  When  they  look  at  Thailand 
they  might  see  the  crumbling  of  Laos 
and  Burma,  even  while  our  Government 
Is  supposed  to  be  supporting  them.  When 
they  look  at  the  exotic  dancers  in  Bali, 
they  might  see  the  pro-Communist  ac- 
tions of  the  State  Department's  darling, 
President  Sukarno.  When  they  look  at 
the  poor  orphan  children  of  the  Middle 
East,  they  might  see.  instead,  how  State 
Department  men.  who  served  in  China 
when  it  fell  to  the  Communists,  were 
moved  stealthily  to  key  diplomatic  posts 
In  that  fateful  area,  immediately  before 
the  trouble  began.  Our  people  mi'-'ht 
wonder  if  our  Government's  "lelplcss- 
ness  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  strangely 
Uke  our  helplessness  in  China  after  1945. 

Now  we  are  told  a  new  tale — that  for- 
eign-aid spending  is  not  foreign  aid  be- 
cause 80  percent  of  the  money  is  spent 
in  this  country,  for  farm  and  industrial 
products,  and  jobs  for  workers.  Reces- 
sion remedies  are  now  the  fa.shion,  so 
foreign  aid  has  become  a  cure  for  reces- 
sion. 

Let  us  look  at  that  statement.  It  Is 
true  that  perhaps  80  percent  of  foreicn- 
aid  appropriations  Is  spent  for  orders  in 
this  country.  But  does  this  increase  the 
job  total? 

Let  us  say  that  out  of  an  appropriation 
of  $4  billion  a  year,  some  $3  billion  is 
spent  in  this  country  for  Government 
purchases  of  wheat,  cotton,  coal,  road 
machinery,  trucks,  and  so  forth.  Is  this 
a  boon  to  our  economy?  The  publicity 
handouts  tell  us  it  is.  What  they  do  not 
tell  is  one  simple  fact — none  of  these 
orders  is  paid  for,  in  any  economic  sense. 
The  countries  which  receive  these  goods 
give  us  no  goods  in  return.  No  silk.s  or 
spices  or  services  flow  back  to  repay  the 
farmers,  the  workers,  the  Industrialists, 
the  railwaymen,  and  the  shippers. 

The  American  producers  are  paid 
money  or  checks,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
is  true :  but  who  pays  them?  The  answer 
is  simple. 

The  money  or  checks  that  pay  for 
these  orders  on  our  economy  are  simply 
the  Government's  I  O  U's,  which  promise 
that  the  checks  will  be  redeemed  by 
taxes  laid  on  the  same  farmers,  workers. 
Industrialists,  railwaymen,  and  shippers. 

This  is  pure  and  undiluted  Inflation. 
We  are  financing  our  foreign  aid  exactly 
as  we  finance  war — by  printing-press 
money.    Then  we  pay  interest,  forever 


and  ever,  on  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  to  make  good  the  checks. 
We  had  runaway  Inflation  in  World 
War  I.  but  the  Republicans  put  a  quick 
stop  to  spending,  in  1920,  and  went  back 
to  honest  money. 

We  inflated  our  money  on  a  bigger 
scale  in  World  War  II,  but  the  Fair 
Dealers  did  not  want  to  give  up  the 
fun  of  spending  unlimited  money  In 
peacetime,  so  they  invented  foreign  aid. 
Foreign  aid  was  not  devised  by  Dean 
Acheson  to  help  foreign  coimtries.  or 
to  fight  communism.  It  was  devised  to 
help  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  spending 
oligarchy,  who  would  otherwi.'^e  have 
been  forced  back  to  balanced  budgets 
and  tax  reduction,  as  was  Wilson's  bu- 
reaucratic staff  when  the  Republicans 
took  over  in  1920. 

Governmental  advocates  of  unlimited 
spending  have  plenty  of  money  to  hire 
statisticians  and  writers  and  public  re- 
lations experts  who  toll  us.  again  and 
again,  that  foreign  aid  exports  arc  in- 
ternational trade.  We  have  heard  all 
kinds  of  slo'^ans.  including  "Trade,  not 
aid."  But  trade  is  a  two-way  process. 
Trade  is  exchange.  Something  tangible 
of  equal  value  must  come  back  before 
there  is  any  trade. 

We  used  to  call  expenditures,  which 
were  not  balanced  by  an  equal  return, 
an  honest  name,  like  gifts  or  charity. 
It  Is  a  lie  to  call  them  trade. 

All  foreign  aid  shipments  and  .ship- 
ments of  surplu.s  commodities  should  be 
deducted  from  our  foreign  trade  figures, 
and  called  foreign  aid.  or  giveaway. 
Then  we  would  see  how  false  is  another 
argument — that  reciprocal  trade  and 
GATT  have  Increased  world  trade.  We 
are  being  gulled  by  both  foreign  aid 
and  reciprocal  trade  one-worlders.  In 
spite  of  the  lovely  handouts,  the  blue- 
sky  prospectuses,  there  is  nothing  there. 

Senators,  remember  the  famous  story 
of  the  emperor  whose  counselors  could 
no  longer  find  beautiful  clothes  to  dazzle 
the  people  with  his  magnificence,  so 
they  invented  a  publicity  stunt.  They 
told  the  people  the  emperor's  clothes 
were  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but 
those  who  were  not  loyal  could  not  see 
the  garments.  So  everyone  was  afraid 
and  said,  "Yes.  yes,  the  emperor's  clothes 
are  beautiful."  Only  an  Innocent  child, 
holding  Its  mother's  hand,  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  said,  "But  the  emperor 
has  no  clothes." 

So  I  say  that  foreign  aid  Is  blue-sky 
appropriations.  Tiiere  is  nothing  there 
but  public-relations  fairy  tales. 

I  return  to  my  que.stion:  When  will 
Congress  stop  rubberstamping  these 
lovely  prospectuses  for  taking  the  money 
of  our  people  and  giving  them  nothing  in 
return? 

When  will  Congress  return  to  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  again? 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  political  spend- 
ing program,  brilliantly  contrived  by  Its 
planners  to  Influence  the  political  situa- 
tion at  home  by  bringing  gifts  where 
gifts  will  do  the  most  good. 

Foreign  aid  funds  buy  up  commodities, 
services,  and  Interest  groups,  and  u.se 
foreign  countries  as  a  dumping  ground 


to  get  rid  of  the  purchases.    What  is  the 
advantage  to  the  spending  managers? 

Let  me  make  my  point  clear.  WPA  was 
called  a  program  for  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed. But  if  one  examined  WPA 
spending  mmutely.  he  would  see  that 
every  dollar  for  the  unemployed  was 
spent  in  an  area  where  it  would  accom- 
plish the  most  political  good — where 
grateful  mayors  and  governors  and  other 
local  leaders  could  be  Induced  to  come 
down  to  Congress  and  warn  that  WPA 
appropriations  must  be  kept  up,  or  grass 
would  grow  In  tlie  streets. 

Every  dollar  of  .so-called  foreign  aid  la 
spent  to  Influence  the  American  politi- 
cal picture  by  supporting  those  who  will 
support  big  .'pending. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  International  about 
it,  except  the  catastrophic  effects  on 
friendly  nations. 

For  evidence  of  the  way  foreign  aid  has 
built  up  a  body  of  vested  Interests  which 
will  work  unceasingly  to  continue  big 
spending,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyes 
of  Americans — I  cite  Eric  Johnston's  re- 
cent National  Conference  on  Foreign 
Aid. 

A  list  of  the  participants  In  that  Con- 
ference can  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  All  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference  were  said  to  be  contributed 
by  private  Individuals  or  firms. 

Does  any  Member  of  Congress  believe 
this  Conference  was  organized  by  men 
unselfishly  dedicated  to  flndlng  a  good 
foreign  policy,  or  to  defeat  the  reaction- 
ary Isolationists  who  would  otherwL>e  run 
the  country? 

No.  there  Is  no  one  In  this  body  so 
gullible  as  that.  This  Conference  was  a 
Conference  of  the  men  who  get  the  gravy 
from  foreign  aid  or  of  colleagues  who 
Irmocently  fronted  for  tliem.  Those 
businessmen  did  not  know  they  were  sent 
here  to  blow  up  public  sentiment  for  the 
next  year's  appropriations. 

Some  time  ago.  In  an  ICA  press  release, 
I  noticed  that  iCA  had  one  staff  member 
assigned  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  By  what 
theory  of  government  does  an  American 
agency  keep  In  touch  with  a  religious 
body,  concerned  in  no  way  with  Its 
program? 

I  am  only  too  certain  that  ICA  has  staff 
members  assigned  to  keep  In  touch  with 
Catholic  agencies  and  Jewish  agencies 
and  the  Friends,  the  Unitarians,  and 
probably  the  Moslem  religious  leaders. 
Someone  In  their  organization  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  Rotanans.  the  Elks,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  women's  clubs,  the 
magazines,  the  press,  TV,  and  the  book 
publishers. 

This  Is  the  certain  result  of  big  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  should  be  surprised  at  it.  A 
government  committed  to  big  spending 
will  never  stand  off  and  leave  public 
opinion  free  to  give  voice  to  the 
opposition. 

The  spenders  have  reached  the  limits 
of  arrogance  In  their  attempts  to  In- 
fluence Congress  by  sending  paid  hire- 
lings or  credulous  volunteers  to  stir  up 
our  districts  against  us. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts,  In  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  23,  1958, 
describes  one  of  the  grass  roots  propa- 


ganda conferences,  organized  by  the 
State  Department  with  pubbc  funds.  It 
was  called  a  Spring  Conference  On 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  IXilles  and  other  high  of- 
ficials of  the  foreign  policy  agencies  ap- 
peared and  handed  down  to  representa- 
tives of  137  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations the  ofiBclal  version  of  our  for- 
eign aid. 

What  these  officials  told  the  a.ssembled 
representatives  of  such  institutions  is 
•  off  the  record."  Reporters  were  per- 
mitted to  summarize  the  arguments  but 
not  to  idenUfy  the  speakers. 

These  officials,  who  were  not  willing  td 
be  responsible  for  their  statements,  said 
some  very  important  things. 

One  of  them  made  what  Mr.  Roberts 
called  a  plea  for  pressure  at  the  Capitol 
to  help  pass  the  foreign  aid  and  recipro- 
cal trade  extension  bills. 

If  that  is  not  improper  and  Illegal  ac- 
tivity by  oCQclals  of  the  executive  branch, 
what  is  illegal  under  statutes  forbidding 
lobbying?    Congress  should  find  out. 

The  same  official — whose  identity  can 
be  guessed  without  too  much  effort — 
said  that  "Arctic  flights  of  nuclear-laden 
bombers  admittedly  create  a  situation 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  war  by  ac- 
cideiit  or  miscalculation."  If  that  Is  not 
contradiction  of  our  official  position, 
what  is?  Why  should  foreign  govern- 
ments trust  us,  when  we  can  not  trust 
stat<»ments  f  ron.  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government  on  whether  the.se  Arctic 
flights  are  fully  protected  against  acci- 
dent or  not? 

Soviet  press  representatives  are  freely 
admitted  to  such  conferences.  Obvious- 
ly American  adherents  to  the  fifth  col- 
umn may  be  present  as  representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  non-Government 
organizations.  Why  should  not  the  So- 
viet Union  make  propaganda  use  of  such 
confusion  and  deceit  in  American  foreign 
policy? 

Another  Government  official  talked 
off  the  record  about  the  very  delicate 
situation  In  Prance  and  that  In  Lebanon. 

A  third  said  the  Soviet  Union  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  this  year  in  in- 
dustrial investment,  that  is,  presumably 
In  Industrial  capacity.  The  answer  was 
obviously  more  foreign  aid. 

Such  statements  are  responsible  If 
made  to  Congress  or  the  pre.ss.  They 
are  irrespyonsible  as  well  as  illegal,  if 
made  to  pressure  officials  of  non-Govern- 
ment agencies.  Executive  secrecy  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  limit  the  responsible  but 
not  the  Irresponsible. 

Congress  has  steadily  refused  to  come 
to  grips  with  lobbying  by  Government 
employees  using  public  money. 

What  a  help  it  would  be  If  Members 
of  the  Senate  decided  to  act  on  this 
flouting  of  the  law,  before  they  took  a 
vote  on  either  foreign  aid  or  reciprocal 
trade. 

The  correct  answer  to  such  tactics 
was  made  by  Representative  Otto  E. 
Passman,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
Chairman  Pa.ssman  suspended  the  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  bill,  because 
of  what  he  called  the  unprecedented 
pressure  campaign  by  executive  agencies 
to  influence  Congress. 


The  executive  branch  Is  forbidden,  by 
the  separation  of  powers,  and  by  statute 
law,  from  trying  to  influence  Congres- 
sional appropriations.  The  Congress 
can  not  ignore  it,  when  executive  agen- 
cies use  public  funds  to  distort  and  dis- 
organize the  legislative  iwocess. 

Lobbying  in  Washmgton  by  govern- 
ment officials  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  far 
more  serious  when  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  well  supplied  with  public 
money,  go  out  into  the  Congressional 
Districts,  to  organize  a  public  opinion  op- 
posed to  the  best  judgment  of  the  area's 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  have  no  defense 
against  such  tactics.  They  have  no 
funds,  no  staff  and  no  time,  to  go  back 
into  their  districts  and  defend  their  po- 
sition. 

The  proper  first  step  is  that  taken  by 
Representative  Passman,  to  suspend  Con- 
gressional hearings  until  the  pressure 
stops.  The  second  step  is  for  Congress 
to  insist  on  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
the  officials  responsible  for  such  illegal 
and  improper  behavior. 

We  see  the  results  of  these  conferences, 
organized  and  paid  for  by  the  State  De- 
partment, as  the  flood  of  letters  comes 
in.  to  tell  us  we  must  not  tamper  with 
foreign  aid. 

We  can  deal  with  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing only  if  we  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
domestic  program,  operated  for  political 
effects. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  continuation  of  WPA. 

The  WPA  was  converted  from  a  dole 
of  the  poor  to  a  dole  for  big  business, 
when  World  War  II  began,  and  renamed 
lend-lease.  Lend-lease  subsidized  the 
big  operators,  so  they  would  go  along 
with  spendmg  unnecessary  billions  in  the 
name  of  war.  Like  foreign  aid.  most  of 
the  excess  spending  went  to  interests  at 
home  which  influenced  public  opinion. 

How  does  lend-lease  differ  from  for- 
eign aid?    Not  at  all. 

How  does  either  differ  from  the  WPA 
if  we  remember  the  poUtical  advantages 
of  a  dole  for  the  rich  instead  of  a  dole 
for  the  poor,  as  a  way  to  get  really  big  ap- 
propriations. 

Congress  will  never  come  to  grips  with 
foreign  aid  spending,  until  it  deals  with 
the  foreign  aid  bureaucracy  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  perpetuation  of  collectivism 
on  an  increasingly  international  basis. 

I  will  say  here  and  now  that  we  can 
never  have  a  sound  foreign  policy,  and 
we  can  never  have  a  sound  military  pol- 
icy, until  Congiess  decides  to  cope  with 
this  antagonist  of  true  representative 
government. 

The  minority  views  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  estimate  that,  if 
this  authorization  is  passed  with  its  ap- 
propriation, the  executive  branch  will 
have  a  total  of  $12,129,307,500  in  its  pipe- 
line, from  foreign  aid  and  surplus  com- 
modities, to  give  away  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

This  year  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  added  a  provision 
specifically  stating  that  the  giveaway  is 
to  include  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Imagine  our  voting  to  tax  our  hard- 
working people  for  giveaways  to  Com- 
munist satellites,  despite  the  fact  that 
Tito    has    publicly    stated    that    if    wax- 


comes  he  will  march  at  the  side  of  the 
Communists,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  satellite 
countries  are  enslaved  to  feet  the  Soviet 
war  machine.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  fought  hard  against  this 
folly;  so  now  the  State  Department 
wants  full  say. 

Let  me  repeat  it  slowly.  $12,129,307,500, 
for  foreign  giveaways  to  be  used  in  any  p 
way  the  State  Department  likes. 

Congress  can  come  to  grips  with  the 
cancer  of  foreign  aid  spending  whenever 
it  has  the  courage. 

Congress  will  never  come  to  grips  with 
this  politically  fatal  disease,  if  it  lets 
the  spending  bureaucracies  make  their 
own  program,  while  it  goes  through  the 
motions  of  trimming  off  a  few  hundred 
millions  here  or  there. 

Mr.  President,  You  may  ask  me: 
What  is  the  alternative  to  foreign  aid? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the  brave 
Koreans  or  the  Free  Chinese  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Communist  armies  a  stone's 
throw  away? 

Of  course,  I  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
Korea  or  Free  China  or  Turkey.  On  the 
contrary,  I  say  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  ICA  intend  to  abandon 
them.  They  intend  to  cut  anti-Commu- 
nist military  aid  to  a  trickle,  as  fast  as 
they  can  get  their  so-called  economic 
development  going. 

But  I  admit  the  challenge.  Can  Con- 
gress abandon  a  program  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  10  to  25  years?  Are  we 
comimitted  to  keep  going,  with  a  bad  pro- 
gram, because  we  have  so  many  involve- 
ments? 

Let  me  tell  Senators  the  answer.  We 
do  not  need  to  abandon  our  present  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  abandoning  us.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  pick  up  any  dally 
newspaper  and  read  the  reports  from 
the  AP  and  UP-INS.  We  do  not  need 
to  abandon  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  fall- 
ing away  like  dust  in  the  sands.  We 
have  not  bought  any  friends.  We  have 
not  stopped  communism.  But  we  are 
bankrupting  our  own  Nation. 

In  some  remarks  I  made  in  Indianapo- 
lis last  October,  I  said : 

There  Is  a  new  wind  blowing  In  the  world. 

I  say  now:  There  is  a  new  wind  blow- 
ing in  Europe.  There  is  a  new  wind 
blowing  in  Africa.  There  is  a  new  wind 
blowing  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  America. 
There  is  a  new  wind  blowing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican Government  is  aware  of  it.  but  hos- 
tile. Only  Congress  does  not  know  that 
the  political  climate  is  changing  so  rapid- 
ly that  we  shall  hardly  recognize  it  in 
another  year  or  two. 

Epochs  do  not  die  with  a  bang.  They 
die  with  a  whimper.  The  people  of  the 
world  are  sick  of  socialism,  statism. 
spending,  and  propaganda.  They  are  sick 
of  lies  and  doubletalk  and  two  faced- 
ness.  They  do  not  want  to  be  brain 
washed  any  longer,  with  their  own 
money. 

Germany  has  broken  out.  Italy  has 
broken  out.  The  Socialist  constitutional 
structure  of  France  is  crumbling.  Afri- 
ca is  seething.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
made  a  complete  shift  from  competition 
by  armed  forces  to  economic  competition 
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for  the  world.  They  sent  up  their  sput- 
niks to  keep  American  eyes  on  the  mili- 
tary threat,  just  when  the  Communists 
were  ready  to  turn  to  more  profitable 
fields. 

Germany  and  Italy  and  Benelux  are 
building  themselves  the  most  beautiful 
economic  and  political  union  in  the  name 
of  the  common  market  and  Euratom. 
They  are  going  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  block  of  people  larger  by 
many  millions  than  the  European  Com- 
munist bloc.  They  will  have  the  mast 
powerful  industrial  complex  in  the  world. 

The  English  understood  immediately 
the  meaning  of  these  European  moves. 
They  sent  topflight  officials  to  Germany 
to  see  how  they  could  get  a  foot  in  the 
door.  They  are  not  going  to  be  left  out- 
side while  such  golden  economic  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  up. 

Do  we  in  Congress  understand  what 
Is  happening  in  Europe?  We  are  con- 
fronted right  now  with  a  de  facto  united 
Europe,  with  a  free  continental  mar- 
ket of  a  size  comparable  with  ours.  Its 
Industrial  plant  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely rebuilt  with  our  money,  so  that 
it  will  be  at  many  points  more  modern 
than  our  own. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  West  Euro- 
pean economic  empire.  When  American 
manufacturers  sell  to  Prance  in  compe- 
tition with  Germany,  the  Germans  now 
pay  the  same  tariffs  our  businessmen 
pay.  As  the  tariff  walls  are  taken  down 
over  Western  Elurope  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  American  businessmen  will 
find  himself  selling  his  product  to  France 
In  competition  with  a  German  manu- 
facturer who  sells  in  France  duty-free. 
What  will  happen  then  to  our  foreign 
trade? 

That  Is  not  all.  This  rising  industrial 
complex  has  in  Africa  a  continental 
source  of  raw  materials  such  as  we  had 
in  our  own  country  in  1789.  The  new 
Western  EuroF>e  will  open  up  the  oil  and 
minerals  and  wood  and  foodstufTs  of 
Africa. 

That  Is  the  key  to  the  war  in  Algeria. 
The  French  want  to  be  able  to  trans- 
port oil  from  the  Sahara,  across  Algeria, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East.  So  the  Communists  are 
pouring  gasoline  on  the  blazing  fires  of 
Arab  nationalism. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  abandoned 
the  outmoded  ideas  of  the  postwar  period. 
Its  leaders  know  we  are  in  a  new  era. 
They  are  planning  a  brilliant  economic 
offensive  to  win  over  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
What  model  have  they  chosen?  They 
are  doing  what  the  United  States  used  to 
do,  and  should  have  done  in  place  of  the 
silly  foreign  aid.  They  are  lending 
money,  not  giving  it.  They  are  sending 
their  best  industrial,  technical,  and  mili- 
tary experts  along  with  the  money,  not 
their  do-gooders  and  amateur  propa- 
gandists. 

They  have  simply  coordinated  the 
economies  of  all  the  Soviet  Union  states 
into  one  gigantic  combine,  which  will  use 
all  its  resources  and  skills  to  win  the 
world  through  economic  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  able 
leaders  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Latin  America  do  not  know  the  new 


war  Is  under  way?  Of  course  they  know. 
Do  you  think  they  do  not  know  it  is  di- 
rected at  us?  Of  course  they  do.  Do 
you  think  they  are  impressed  by  our  stu- 
pidity?    Why  should  they  be? 

Why  do  we  not  knoW  We  do  not 
know  because  we  are  still  drugged  by 
propaganda.  We  have  heard  so  many 
fairy  tales  about  foreign  aid  that  we 
cannot  see  the  cold  reality. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  NATO  will 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  this  brilliant 
Communist  strategy? 

I  do  not  often  agree  on  foreign  policy 
with  the  Washington  Post,  but  I  quote 
from  an  editorial  of  May  27,  1958: 

The  fact  Is  that  so  far  as  effective  ground 
defense  Is  concerned.  NATO  Is  and  for  several 
years  has  been  a  shell.  Its  available  troop 
.'trei'.gth  consists  largely  of  American  and 
British  divisions  with  some  Incipient  Ger- 
man support.  Most  of  the  French  Army 
strength  pledc:ed  to  NATO  has  been  deployed 
In  Algeria.  The  real  deterrent  to  agi^resslon 
aa;alnst  Western  Europe  Is  American  strategic 
air  power. 

I  ask,  In  parentheses.  How  isolationist 
can  we  get? 
Now  to  return  to  the  Post  editorial: 

Meanwhile,  the  political  In.stablllty  in 
France  Imperil.^  the  NATO  Infrastructure. 
Not  only  Is  the  NATO  headciuarters  Just  out- 
side Paris  but  there  Is  an  elaborate  system 
of  bases  and  supply  lines  in  France,  Including 
oil  pipelines.   •   •   • 

This  unlovely  dilemma  Is  not  the  only 
problem  for  NATO  pointed  up  by  the  ancrulsh- 
Ing  situation  In  France.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion whether,  with  the  Increasing  dependence 
of  the  British  on  strategic  arms  for  all-out 
war,  any  limited-war  deterrent  role  for  NATO 
Is  longer  practicable.  There  Is  the  question 
whether  the  neglected  political  and  economic 
ties  of  NATO  can  at  this  late  date  be  forged 
Into  something  meanlngfiil.  And  there  Is 
the  central  question  whether  It  Is,  In  fact, 
possible  to  hold  together  a  military  alliance 
In  the  face  of  altered  Soviet  tactics.   •    •    • 

The  problems  within  NATO  cannot  b« 
solved  by  pretending  they  don't  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  completely  with 
those  excerpts  from  the  Post  editorial. 
My  only  disagreement  with  the  Past  is  in 
timing.  I  held  the  same  opinion  when 
NATO  was  first  established.  Even  then, 
we  were  trying  to  solve  problems  by  pre- 
tending they  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  think  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  look  awfully  silly, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  to  agree  with  you. 
If  you  think  this  program  may  be  more 
than  silly,  if  you  think  it  may  prove  to  be 
tragic,  I  have  to  agree  with  you. 

Let  me  ro  back  to  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  If  an  American  busine.«;s- 
man  cannot  export  his  products  behind 
a  tariff,  in  comF>etition  with  a  Germany 
inside  a  tariff  wall,  what  can  he  do?  He 
can  take  part  of  his  working  capital 
from  the  United  States  and  can  invest 
it  inside  the  Common  Market,  and  can 
sell  without  paying  the  tariff. 

IjCt  us  call  this  program  by  Its  right 
name.  It  is  a  program  of  exporting  em- 
ployment. Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  program  of  exporting  jobs.  The 
capital  savings  which  used  to  make  Jobs 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  and  Toledo 
will  be  journeying  to  Europe,  to  buy 
factory  buildings  and  machinery  and 
wages  to  pay  to  workers  of  foreign  coiua- 
tries. 


This  is  not  new,  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  going  on  since  the  giveaway 
started,  and  it  is  increasing  at  a  more 
alarming  rate.  When  the  bill  to  extend 
the  so-railed  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  shall  debate  this 
point  further. 

Who  will  be  the  losers.  Mr.  President? 
You  know  the  answer.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  American  workers  will 
not  be  able  to  get  enough  capital  to  sup- 
port the  world's  most  productive,  high- 
est-paid jobs 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
while  I  lay  down  the  outlines  of  an  alter- 
native program  resting  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  the  purpose  of  all  our 
defcn!^e  and  foreitjn  policies  is  to  safe- 
guard America. 

I  propose  that  Congre.ss  transfer  all 
foreign-aid  funds  to  the  Tieasury,  as  of 
December  30,  1958,  and  that  all  existing 
contracts  be  assumed  by  the  Treasury. 
The  ICA  would  be  abolished  as  of  that 
date. 

Foreign-aid  funds  would  thereafter  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  basis 
of  natlon-to-natlon  agreements,  as  for- 
eign loans  were  made  through  the  ages. 
A  handful  of  people  could  do  all  the 
work. 

The  projects  system  should  be  aban- 
doned. This  would  end  the  huge  Ameri- 
can staffs  which  operate  on  foreign  soil. 
American  operations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency and  banking,  and  all  the  rest. 
They  are  outrageous  invasions  of  the 
sovereign  independence  of  friendly  na- 
tions, in  addition  to  t>eing  extremely 
wasteful  of  our  own  peoples  earnings. 

When  friendly  governments  wished  to 
hire  American  civilian  or  military  per- 
sonnel, to  train  their  armed  forces  or  to 
carry  on  technical  economic  training, 
this  should  be  done  by  private  contract 
between  Individual  Americans  and  the 
foreign  governments,  on  the  model  of 
General  Chennault's  training  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Air  Force.  Many 
Americans  have  given  devoted  service  to 
other  governments  in  meeting  advanced 
technical  problems — military,  financial, 
or  engineering — without  sacrificing  their 
loyalty  to  their  country  or  compromising 
the  sovereign  independence  of  their 
hosts. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  any 
power  or  influence  over  any  other  coun- 
try. The  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  Liberty  Bell — to  proclaim  lit)erty 
throu^^hout  all  lands,  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof.  How  easy,  then,  to  meet 
our  problems,  one  by  one. 

The  objective  of  our  military  aid 
should  be  to  help  anti-Communlst  na- 
tions with  limited  economic  resources  to 
get  the  modern  training  and  weapons  to 
meet  a  Communist  thru.st.  Americans 
never  wish  to  watch  another  Hungarian 
revolution  In  which  brave  men  are  sac- 
rificed in  heroic,  but  hopeless,  defense  of 
their  homeland,  because  free  men  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  give  them  arms. 
Such  military  assistance  could  be  given 
to  Korea,  Free  China,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines.  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  and  to  Spain,  for  operations  of 
direct  military  benefit  to  us. 


As  I  have  said  before,  the  valiant  fight- 
ing men  of  free  Asia  can,  if  properly 
equipped,  hold,  and  eventually  drive 
back,  the  armies  of  Communist  China. 
F^ee  Europeans,  properly  led,  can  hold, 
and  eventually  can  drive  back,  the  armies 
of  European  communi.sm. 
Our  men  can  come  home. 
The  substance  of  our  policy  for  West- 
ern Europe  should  be  hands  off. 

Why  should  tlie  United  States  give  any 
military  aid.  either  direct  or  indirect, 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Bene- 
lux? The  agreement  with  Norway,  and 
perhaps  the  one  with  Denmark,  might  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  for  free  Asia. 

The  United  States  should  make  no 
attempt  to  influence  the  military  or  po- 
litical policies  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  country,  excent  by 
nation-to-nation  agreements.  These 
should  be  fully  in  the  interest  of  otlier 
countries,  as  well  as  ourselves,  or  else 
they  are  worthless.  They  should  have 
the  full  consent  of  the  political  forces 
in  each  country,  or  else  they  are  worth- 
less. 

If  West  Europeans  wich  to  protect 
them.selves  against  Soviet  attack,  they 
can  do  It  unaided.  They  raised  tens  of 
millions  of  riPhiinR  men  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  preserve  their  own  Independence, 
they  can  be  of  no  help  to  us  in  time  of 
trouble. 

We  can  u-^e  no  bases  in  time  of  wrr. 
except  in  countries  ready  to  fliht  for 
their  own  freedom,  and  free  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fifth  column  subversion. 

The  United  States  .<^hould  grant  no 
more  funds  to  any  multinational  system. 
Really  u.-^eful  functional  cooperation 
among  the  NATO  countries  miaht  sur- 
vive if  it  is  ba.sed  on  mutual  agreements 
among  member  governments;  otherwise, 
it  is  of  no  u.se  to  us  or  to  any  other 
anti-Communi.-^t  nation  for  protection 
against  Soviet  attack. 

NATO  was  always  meant  to  be  more 
than  military.  It  was  designed  as  a 
way  to  put  together  the  interch.angeable 
parts  of  world  government.  The  growth 
of  Its  power  is  a  very  great  danger  to 
American  sovereignty,  as  I  pointed  out 
In  material  I  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  cf  August  15.  195G. 

NATO  is  also  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
American  Constitution,  as  I  said  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June  1957.  The  NATO  super- 
structure makes  it  impossible  for  the 
sovereign  American  people  to  choose  new 
policies  by  a  national  election,  as  they 
u.-^ed  to  do,  when  they  voted  out  the 
party  in  power. 

The  Germans  are  already  takinT  the 
lead  in  coordinating  into  a  new  European 
Defense  Community  the  military  plans 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

We  have  no  business  Interfering  in 
European  defense  policies.  The  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  had  more  expe- 
rience In  war  than  we  have  had.  There 
is  no  good  rea.son  why  West  European 
military  planning  should  be  confused  by 
intervention  of  the  American  State  De- 
partment, with  its  bias  in  favor  of  world 
government. 

One  problem  remains.  We  should 
make  it  clear.  e<^pecially  to  nations  on 
the  frontier  with  communism,  that  we 


have  not  weakened.  In  the  slightest,  our 
detTmination  to  block  every  Increase  in 
power  by  the  Communist  leviathan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  change  I  propose  would 
strengthen  our  purposes  by  simplifying 
our  governmental  machinery,  and  abol- 
ishing the  dark  places  where  fifth  col- 
umnists do  their  deadly  work. 

In  place  of  fictitious  mutual  security, 
we  can  once  more  offer  our  historic  pol- 
icy of  the  right  of  national  independence, 
for  which  we  fought  in  our  Revolutionary 
War,  and  on  which  we  insisted  for  others 
in  the  Mrnroe  Doctrine  and  the  Open 
Door  in  China. 

The  United  States  should  increase  its 
intere.-^ts  in  the  American  hemisphere, 
includincc  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
This  special  area  might  include  the 
Pliilippines  and  Australia. 

We  should  strcncthen  our  economic 
tics  with  Latin  America  by  piivate  busi- 
ness, existing  lending  agencies,  and 
tourism,  not  by  Government  aid  which 
they  do  not  want. 

There  is  much  more  we  could  do  to 
Imprcvp  the  .subtle  psychological  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  both 
Canada  and  Latin  America,  v.ho  are  our 
best  customers  as  v. ell  as  our  peaceful 
neig'hbors.  Liquidating  u.sele<:s  ties  with 
other  parts  of  the  v.orld  would  free  our 
energies  for  improving  lelations  with  our 
friends. 

It  i.s  a  known  fact  that  Canada,  which 
has  a  population  of  only  17  million,  takes 
25  percent  of  the  total  export  trade  of 
this  great  Nation.  Yet  today,  because  of 
the  Silly  policies  of  our  Government  in 
appropriating  money  in  order  to  give 
away  surplus  grains  to  countries  all  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  destroying 
the  market  for  the  best  exportable  com- 
modity our  best  friend  and  best  custo- 
mer has.  namely,  Canadian  wheat. 

The  Pan  American  Union  should  be 
completely  divorced  from  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  set  above  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  by  Secretary  Acheson's 
finesse. 

The  United  States  Congress  .should  es- 
tablish as  ba.sic  a  return  to  private  eco- 
nomic operations,  free  from  regulation, 
supervision  or  a:id,  by  the  United  States 
or  foreign  or  international  agencies. 

This  would  put  an  end  immediately  to 
the  economic  development  programs, 
which  are  designed  to  keep  ICA  in  busi- 
ness indefinitely  and  to  bring  huse  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  insiders. 

I  know  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  such  a  pro!^?ram  as  I  have  outlined 
could  be  adopted  at  this  session.  But 
If  even  a  few  Members  of  the  Senate  wish 
to  make  a  new  start,  here  is  a  blueprint 
of  liow  to  begin. 

In  his  last  broadcast  on  May  26,  1953. 
Senator  Robert  Taft  told  us,  as  his  part- 
ing advice,  to  "go  it  alone'  in  the  Korean 
war  and  forget  about  the  United  Na- 
tions. Think  how  much  sorrow  the 
world  would  have  been  spared  if  the 
Americans  had  been  permitted  by  their 
GovciTiment  to  go  it  alone  in  Korea,  to 
crush  the  Red  Chinese  armies,  to  bar  the 
conquest  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  re- 
mind the  Soviet  Union  of  our  colonial 
flag  with  the  coiled  serpent  and  the 
mot'io,    Don't  tread  on  me." 


We  in  Congress  are  the  heirs  of  a  hero- 
ic struggle.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
limit  the  spending  of  their  Government 
was  not  won  with  legal  briefs  and  orator- 
ical contest.  The  right  1o  question 
what  the  king  and  his  counselors  spent 
with  public  money  was  won  by  men  who 
knew  the  headsman's  ax  was  punish- 
ment for  a  misstep.  The  right  of  the 
Parliament  to  say  what  taxes  the  rulers 
could  raise  led  to  one  bloody  civil  war  in 
England,  and  another,  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  in  America. 

We  here  today  did  not  risk  our  lives 
to  win  these  great  powers.  How  can  we 
refuse  to  exercise  them?  We  in  this 
body  will  not  be  punished  by  having  our 
heads  cut  cff  on  the  block,  or  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  on  the  public  highway. 
We  shall  be  punished  by  a  flood  of  letters 
from  the  organized  propaganda  ma- 
chines. Do  we  fear  little  pieces  of  white 
paper  with  black  marks  on  them? 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  faced 
German  machine  guns  and  Japanese 
bayonets,  flak  over  Europe,  and  kami- 
kazes over  the  Pacific.  Are  we  afraid 
of  letters?  Are  we  afraid  of  trumped-up 
conferences? 

Certainly  the  American  people  do  not 
wi^h  us  to  support  the  foreign-aid 
follies. 

They  do  not  in  my  State,  and  I  think 
that  is  true  of  the  people  of  every  other 
State,  as  Senators  will  find  if  they  will 
ta^k  with  their  constituents. 

It  may  take  a  little  while  for  them  to 
show  their  approval  if  we  begin  to  cut 
this  sickness  out  of  the  body  politic.  But 
I  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  the  support 
will  come,  as  it  is  coming,  99  to  1,  for  the 
bill  limiting  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  Congress  and  the  States  can 
protect  our  country  against  the  fifth 
column. 

I  say  that  Coneress  must  bring  spend- 
ing back  under  its  control,  or  become  a 
hollow  shell. 

I  say  the  Congress  cannot  control  a 
bureaucracy  of  nearly  5  million  spend- 
ers, civilian  and  military,  if  it  sits  tamely 
waiting  for  the  spenders  to  tell  us  how 
much  money  we  must  give  them,  while 
they  send  their  emissaries  into  our  dis- 
tricts and  States  to  tell  us  they  are  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  we  must  represent  them. 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  Con- 
gress alone  could  save  the  Republic.  I 
have  said  that  if  Congress  is  not  going 
to  fight  the  collectivist  network  which  is 
feeding  on  our  people,  we  should  close 
the  dooi-s  of  the  Capitol,  haul  down  the 
flag  from  the  dome,  and  go  home. 

In  this  bill  we  are  not  voting  whether 
the  ICA  shall  get  %Z  billion  or  $12  billion 
to  give  away. 

We  are  voting  on  whether  our  sover- 
eign American  people  still  have  the  right 
to  choose  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  dis- 
lodge officials  who  have  kept  us  too  long 
in  bondage  by  using  our  own  money — 
our  money,  if  you  please — to  blind  our 
own  eyes. 

The  American  people  are  strong  in 
mind,  strong  in  body,  strong  in  spiritual 
health.  But  they  cannot  solve  their  po- 
litical problems  in  a  town  meeting.  They 
can  solve  the  ever  more  ominous  political 
problems  of  our  time  only  through  their 
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chosen    representatives,    assembled    In 
Congress. 

This  is  a  trust  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  I  know  Congress  will  be  worthy 
of  the  trust. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j'ield? 

Mr.  JENNER.     I  am  Rlad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWOrfSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  soon  be  voluntarily  termi- 
nating his  service  in  thLs  body,  and  as 
he  does  so  I  am  sure  he  is  deservinp;  of 
the  commendation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  his  dynamic  crusade  in  support 
of  basic  American  issues,  such  as  the 
safeciuarding  of  individual  rights  and 
the  building  up  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Obviously  today  there  Is  questionable 
Interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
thLi  body  or  tho.ic  In  the  executive  npcn- 
cle.i.  In  advocntlnu  basic  princlplr.i  which 
are  ewentlnl  to  proriorvc  the  Rpubllr, 
Insofar  as  Federal  spending  is  con- 
e(!rn(*d. 

X  Rm  »tirr  thfl  ntmntov  from  Indlnnn 
rwftll*  that  n  (locMdfl  mo.  whrn  thr 
Mnrwhnll  plun  ww*  cmnti'd,  th*'  pnoijlr  of 
th«i  Un)t«'d  Xtrtt"*  v^f'in  uiven  namirnncru 
by  I'ttuI  IlnfTmrtn,  Ihn  firot  Admlnlwtrn- 
U)r  of  thii  M<Mh\\u\\  pliiit,  that  thii  pro- 
uratn  wmild  lunt  only  uboui  4  yt'uin  tttul 
would  tnvotVA  the  Npendlnu  u(  only  lift 
biniunor|17biUl<jn. 

Mr,  JKNNKri,    'Hie  ««»nfttor  ts  correct. 

Mr,  DWOIIWHAK,  Today,  a  dr-rnd* 
later,  after  we  have  nvt^txt  approxlmuifly 
$70  bllUon  promoting  the  MurMhaU  plan 
and  It*  •uccet^»or«,  we  find  turmoil  and 
conflict  throuKhout  the  entire  world. 

I  wonder  If  the  dhtlnKulwhed  Senator 
from  Indiana  can  give  the  American 
people  any  assurance  that  there  will  be 
ft  reappral-sal  of  this  program,  with  a  re- 
vitalizing of  interest  In  determining 
whether  by  such  spending  policies  we  are 
actually  bringing  relief  to  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  through  military  and 
economic  aid.  or  whether  in  reality  we 
are  bankruptin?  our  own  Government 
and  weakening  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  cannot  carry  the  burden.s  which  re- 
sult from  the  challenge  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho has  paid  me  a  very  high  compliment. 

I  am  very  fearful  that  we  will  not 
win  this  fight.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  American  people,  but  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  one  can  get  the 
story  to  the  American  people,  because 
the  mass  means  of  communication  have 
joined  in  the  brainwash  propaganda 
with  all  the  slogans  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  remember. 

First  Mr.  Hoffman  said  the  Marshall 
plan  would  be  4  years  and  would  cost 
$15  billion.  Then  we  moved  on  to  a  new 
era,  when  it  was  said,  "We  have  to  help 
war-ravaged  Europe,  and  get  it  on  its 
feet  again."  Now  the  productive  plant 
there  is  greater  than  ever,  but  the  pro- 
gram goes  on  and  on.  Then  it  was  said, 
"We  have  to  have  NATO  in  order  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  for  the  defense 
of  our  country." 

I  have  tried  to  go  through  the  matter 
systematically  in  my  remarks.  I  have 
stated  n:iy  firm  beliefs.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
very  late.    I  am  afraid  it  may  be  too  late. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  Ls  true  that  few 
Members  of  this  body  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  make  his  persua- 
sive remarks  today,  but  I  have  observed 
that  throughout  the  Senator's  very  ef- 
fective speech  there  have  been  present 
in  the  galleries  from  12  to  20  representa- 
tives of  the  press.  Having  been  a  news- 
paperman for  many  years  prior  to  my 
service  in  this  body  I  feel  confident  that 
since  we  sLill  have  a  free  press  in  thl3 
Nation,  nolvvithstanding  the  propaganda 
activities  of  Eric  Johnston  and  his  co- 
horts, we  can  finally  bring  this  message 
to  the  people  and  convince  them  that 
there  Is  .«;tlll  time  to  save  and  preserve 
the  Republic,  Docs  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana share  the  hope  and  the  confidence 
that  wo  shall  still  be  able  to  awaken  the 
American  people  and  alert  ihrm  to  tlio 
real  dnnfeis  facinK  our  cntinlry? 

Mr  JKNNrn  I  kti.jw  Dint  U  true, 
bocMU/io  in  my  fttntc  the  pc!';)ln  will  not 
elect  to  public  ufTlcc— far  rxnmplo,  to 
the  United  HUxlft^  0onat»--n  muit  wh^) 
(l(<cn  not  have  ihcne  bollsff,  Ih'^  renAott 
for  that  in  not  found  in  what  I  huvu 
Uona,  I  am  not  lendlnv  my  people,  'I  he 
prupu'.!nndn  of  thn  Mlutn  iJ<-p,ii  linenl  and 
the  burotiucniry  huw  fulled  lo  Irinuoiu'o 
lh«  pfop'.M  of  Itulltmn,  l.<' ,ni  <•  th«i<t  U 
in  ttiut  Htttte  a  cunnoivulivo  and  foe 
pre^n  wtiich  tttU  bcllevc;«  tn  the  ba  .ic 
fundamcnlttlN  which  have  mudu  America 
a  Kreat  Nation, 

I  Ciin  fttart  at  the  top  of  the  State, 
with  the  ChlcnKO  Tribune,  which  is  cir- 
culated over  the  northern  third  of  the 
State.  Tlien  there  is  the  urcat  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  In  the  Fourth 
DiKtrlct.  We  have  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
which  covers  the  two-thirds  middle  of 
the  State  like  the  dew.  We  also  have 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  the  Indianapolis 
News,  thf?  Richmond  newspapers,  the 
Blooming  ton  newspapers,  and  the  Bed- 
ford newspapers. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Indiana 
know  what  Is  right,  because  the  great 
press  oX  Indiana  has  kept  them  com- 
pletely informed  and  they  have  never 
been  brainwashed  and  propagandized. 

Yes,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  an- 
swered his  own  question.  If  we  can  get 
the  message  to  the  American  people, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  we  consider 
the  annual  authorization  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
instead  of  having  some  a.ssurance  that 
we  may  be  hopeful  the  program  will 
terminate  soon,  we  are  told  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  program  for 
another  decade. 

Mr.  JENNER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
program  had  proved  to  be  successful, 
then  today  we  would  not  be  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  Communist  aggression, 
which  Is  gaining  rapidly  m  every  sector 
of  the  globe,  and  facing  realities  in 
countries  like  France,  which  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  military  and  economic  aid?    To- 


day some  of  those  countries  are  at  the 
crossroads.  While  the  aid  from  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  has  accom- 
plished some  worthwhile  results,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Marshall  plan  and 
its  successor  devices  have  not  done  the 
job  tiie  American  people  were  told  a 
foreign  aid  program  would  do. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  cour.se  not.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  look  in  the  daily  press 
to  see  where  we  stand.  We  do  not  have 
any  friends.  We  do  not  have  any 
stanch  allies.  CommunL-m  is  gaining 
every  day,  and  we  are  baiikruptmg  our 
country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER      I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  within  the  next 
few  week.s  thl.^  body  will  debate  a  legis- 
lative proposal  to  make  available  to 
countries  in  Europe  some  atomic  energy 
information  and  faoillllen  for  lising  nu- 
clrar  t)ower,  not  for  peacetime  purposra 
but  for  military  um'm?  I«  tiio  Afnator 
aware  of  IJir  fart  that  the  proposal  IM 
to  niHkr  Nuch  Information  avaliabla  to 
count  lint  which  do  not  have  Ihia  valu- 
able rer.raich  InformutU/n  about  aUmiio 
eturiiy?  AUo,  wo  nhull  b«  considering 
a  prop<;r;al  to  uuttioti/#  tiie  appropria- 
tion of  about  liioo  nullum  to  aubuldiM 
tlid  dcvi  lopiiient  of  uppruxunatrly  1  mil- 
ium kilowatt*  of  iui«lfar  powrr  in  9 
nation*  «(  Wcttt/rn  Europe,  upcratintf 
undrr  EUIIATOM? 

Alihouuh  wo  have  spent  170  billion  to 
strciik'tlien  the  econonUe  structure  of 
tho;»e  free  nations  of  the  uorld  and  to 
build  them  up  miUt.irlly  to  defend  them- 
selves and  to  cooperate  with  us,  we  are 
now  confronted  with  a  prot>osal  to  Initi- 
ate new  policies  which  go  far  afield  and 
provide  for  sharlnji  highly  classified  nu- 
clear Information  dealing  with  research 
and  other  Important  matters  with  for- 
eign countries.  Tills  information  and 
facilities  ultimately  may  be  used  against 
the  United  States,  if  we  should  become 
involved  in  a  global  war. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  to  say  about  that  proposal? 

Mr.  JENNER.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks, it  seems  as  though  when  we 
finally  catch  up  with  the  failure,  the 
fooliihnc^s  and  the  absiu-dity  of  one  pro- 
gram, an  immediate  transfer  is  made  to 
another  program. 

Tlie  Senator  will  be  able  to  discern, 
from  the  Wa.shington  Post  article  writ- 
ten by  Chalmers  Roberts,  that  NATO  is 
now  a  joke.  NATO  is  past  history;  it 
docs  not  help  the  defence  of  this  coun- 
try at  all.  NATO  ii  really  only  a  shell, 
as  the  article  says. 

Now  we  come  to  .■something  new,  which 
is  atomic  power.  Tliat  is  the  story  every 
time  we  catch  up.  Then  a  new  program 
is  started.  We  cannot  get  ahead  of  the 
foreign-aid  advocates  in  that  way.  be- 
cause tliey  have  literally  tens  of  thou- 
.sands  of  planners,  in  a  staff  operated 
with  public  money,  working  day  and 
night  to  find  ways  and  means  to  carry 
on  these  foreign  aid  foUie.s. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  JENNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  not  Uie  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  that,  as  we  propose 


new  aid  p>olicles  under  one  name  or  an- 
other, and  continue  the  programs  of  the 
past  decade,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  we  shall 
weaken  the  economic  fabric  of  our  own 
country?  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  con- 
.sujracy  to  destroy  our  country,  to  dupe 
the  American  people,  and  withhold  from 
them  vital  and  e.ssential  information 
which,  if  they  had  it.  would  convince 
them  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  foreign  policies  which  have 
not  been  successful  throughout  the  past 
decade. 

Mr,  JENNER.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What  mu'^t  we  do 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the 
situation  confronting  them  today? 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  is  no  question 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  says 
Is  exactly  correct  Such  policies  can 
only  lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
this  country. 

Consider  our  flncnl  policies  In  my  re- 
m>*.ks  today  I  Jmve  been  dlwusslnK  only 
the  forrl«n-«ld  uppropMtitlot)*,  wlilcii 
amount  to  more  ihtm  112  billion 

Only  a  few  wrrk*  nun  we  inrrtnurA  the 
]fUi\mu  nuihoMiy  of  the  Kxpori-Import 
n.ink  by  aruMiirr  $2  billion  We  are 
(iprndinw  more  thtm  13  billion  a  year  on 
militMry  Uui*rn  V/e  M»nd  abroad  «lmoht 
$2  billion  a  year  in  tourixt  trade  United 
HtitieM  nulnitcii  Hbrond  amount  to  ap- 
proximately »400  million  a  year.  In 
addition  to  wiml  our  Government  I* 
►pending,  our  servicemen  abrood  are 
»pendinK  1600  million  a  year,  When  all 
these  sum*  are  added  together,  the  total 
Is  enormotis. 

We  have  had  to  raise  our  debt  celling. 
Our  debt  is  now  1280  billion  We  are 
bumping  the  celling  We  shall  have  to 
raise  11  again.  We  are  hearing  talk  now 
about  a  $300  billion  debt.  We  hear  talk 
about  a  48-cent  dollar.  If  reference  is 
made  to  the  automobile  dollar.  It  is  not 
a  48-cent  dollar.  It  is  a  30-cent  dollar. 
If  reference  is  made  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  home,  the  dollar  is  worth  only  30 
cents.  We  do  not  have  a  48-cent  dollar 
now.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is  going 
down  and  down  and  down.  The  ulti- 
mate end  is  complete  chaos,  wild  infla- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
Nation  imder  God's  sun. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  again  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  the  outstanding 
and  valuable  service  he  has  rendered 
throughout  his  Senate  career.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  when  he  leaves  this 
body  he  will  continue  in  various  ways, 
as  a  private  citizen,  his  efforts  to  re- 
awaken and  alert  the  people,  so  that 
they  may  appieciate  how  serious,  acute, 
and  menacing  many  of  these  problems 
are  today,  as  we  coast  along  compla- 
cently in  the  face  of  worldwide  danger, 
when  we  should  have  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  fewer  and  fewer 
friends  throughout  the  world  today  than 
we  have  ever  had.  If  we  become  in- 
volved in  a  holocaust,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, as  we  did  in  Korea,  to  assume 
almost  the  entire  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding this  country  and  preserving 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  assure  him  that  I  shall  always  be  in- 
terested, and  will  do  my  best. 


TRANSFER   OP   NAVAL  VESSELS   TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1613.  Senate  bill  3506.  I  do 
so  with  the  understanding  and  consent 
of  the  majority  and  muiority  leader- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  tl;ie  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  3506'  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Srnnte 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Hervices  with  nmendments,  on 
pnue  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "may",  to 
inMcrt  extend  tlie  loan  of  one  nlrcrart 
carrier  to  the  Oovi  rnment  of  France 
until  June  30,  1000,  «nd  m»y  In  addi- 
tion", on  puKe  2,  line  1,  ufier  the  word 
"i-xreed  ',  to  Mlr.ke  out  "M^vfttifi-u"  wnd 
inwrl  'ninel«'»-n";  in  line  4,  nfter  the 
word  "area",  to  utrike  out  "'Taiwan" 
and  insert  "<Jijpftn,  Taiwan,";  in  line  5, 
after  ti>e  word  exceed",  to  strike  out 
two"  and  insert  "four",  and  In  line  fl, 
after  Uw.  v,ord  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"seven"  and  insert  "three";  so  a«  to  make 
the  bill  read ; 

IJf  It  marled,  etc.,  That,  notwtthstAndlng 
section  7307  of  title  10,  Untied  Mates  Code, 
or  any  other  law,  the  Preuldent  may  extend 
the  Umn  of  one  aircraft  carrier  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance  until  June  30,  1960,  and 
may.  In  addition,  lend  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  friendly  foreign  nation*,  from 
the  reserve  fleet,  on  euch  term*  and  under 
such  condlilouB  aa  he  deema  appropriate, 
destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  and  subma- 
rines, as  follows:  (1)  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  European  area  (the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  Turkey)  not  to  exceed 
19  ships:  (2)  Latin  American  area  (Argen- 
tina, Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia.  Cuba.  Peru, 
and  Uruguay)  not  to  exceed  17  ships;  (3) 
far  eastern  area  (Japan.  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand)  not  to  exceed  4  ships;  and 
(4)  a  pool  of  not  to  exceed  3  such  ships 
to  be  loaned  to  friendly  nations  In  an 
emergency.  The  President  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Loans  vmder  this  act  shall  be  for 
periods  not  exceeding  5  years.  All  loans 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  they 
may  be  terminated  at  an  ear'.ier  date  if  ne- 
cessitated by  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  expenses  Involved  In  the  acti- 
vation, rehabilitation,  and  outfitting,  includ- 
ing repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  support, 
of  vessels  transferred  under  this  act  shall 
be  charged  to  funds  programed  for  the  re- 
cipient government  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  to  funds 
provided  by  the  recipient  government  under 
the  reimbursable  provisions  of  that  act.  In 
the  event  that  a  loan  is  terminated  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
loan  period,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
reimburse  the  recipient  government  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  for  funds  provided  by  it  under 
the  reimbursable  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  in  con- 
nection with  the  loan. 

Sec.  4  No  vessel  may  be  made  available 
under  this  act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  its  transfer 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the 
Congress  currently  advised  of  all  transfers 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
transfer  naval  vessels  under  this  act  ter- 
minates  on   December  31.    1960. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr,  President, 
the  bill  under  consideration  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  loan  to  various 
foreign  countries  not  more  than  43  Khlps 
from  the  reserve  fleet.  The  ship  types 
involved  are  destroyers,  destroyer 
escorts,  and  submarines.  1'he  bill  also 
would  ttUthori/4^  the  e xten«lon  for  2  years 
of  an  existinu  loan  of  a  small  aircraft 
earner  to  Zjujicc 

The  proposed  leciplents  and  the  num- 
ber of  *ihips  involved  are  these; 

First,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orwan- 
l7.atlon  and  European  area — the  Fed' ral 
Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Nor- 
way,  Spain,  and  Turkey— not  to  exceed 
10  ships; 

Second,  Latin  American  area — Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Cliile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay— not  to  exceed  17  ships; 

Third.  Far  Eastern  area — Japan.  Tai- 
wan, and  ThailaruJ— iiot  to  exceed  four 
ships; 

Fourth.  A  pool  of  not  to  exceed  three 
ships  to  be  loaned  to  friendly  foreign 
nations  in  an  emergency. 

The  ships  will  be  used  by  the  recipient 
countries  to  discharge  naval  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  them  in  their  areas. 
Use  of  these  ships  will  contribute  to  the 
total  antisubmarine  capabihty  of  the 
Free  World. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Burke,  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  support  of  this 
authorization.  He  indicated  that  this 
loan  program  is  valuable  to  the  United 
States  for  several  reasons.  The  bill 
would  assist  in  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
free  nations.  It  would  result  in  having 
ships  in  operation  at  critical  points  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  The  United 
States  Navy  reserve  fleet  would  become 
more  effectively  dispersed;  ships  in  op- 
eration are  of  greater  value  to  us  than 
ships  in  the  inactive  reserve  fleet. 

Another  advantage  to  the  United 
States  is  that  these  loans  would  offer  the 
opportunity  for  e.xtending  United  States 
influence  throughout  the  world.  Crews 
that  will  operate  the  ships  are  trained  in 
the  United  States.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  crews  take  home  a  fa- 
vorable impression  of  our  country  and 
our  people  and  that  this  contributes  to 
a  greater  trust  and  tmderstanding  be- 
tween our  countries. 

The  committee  inquired  about  the 
ability  of  the  recipient  countries  to  main- 
tain and  to  operate  these  ships  effec- 
tively.    Assurance   was   given   that   the 
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proposed  recipients  are  capable  of  op- 
erating the  vessels  properly  and  without 
imposing  on  themselves  an  intolerable 
financial  burden. 

The  total  cost  of  activating  these  ships 
is  approximately  $93  million.  Of  this 
amount,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  $41 
million  of  the  expense  will  be  borne  by 
the  recipient  countries  under  the  reim- 
bursable provisions  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  The  difference  of  ap- 
proximately $52  million  will  be  funded 
from  grant  aid  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act. 

In  addition,  modernization  costs  of 
about  $48  million  will  be  incurred.  Of 
this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  $10 
million  will  be  paid  by  the  recipient 
countries  and  that  the  remainder  of  $38 
million  will  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  grant  aid. 

An  amendment  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  hearings  on 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  extension  of 
an  existing  loan  of  the  small  aircraft 
carrier  Belleau  Wood  to  France.  This 
loan  would  expire  on  June  30,  1958.  un- 
less extended.  The  French  Government 
is  presently  constructing  a  new  aircraft 
carrier  Clemenceau.  and  has  requeste<l 
an  extension  of  the  loan  of  the  Belleau 
Wood  until  June  30.  1960.  at  which  time 
the  Clemenceau  will  replace  the  Belleau 
Wood  in  the  French  fleet. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  au- 
thority for  these  loans  is  permissive  and 
that  the  President  is  not  required  to  ex- 
ecute the  loans  if  circumstances  should 
indicate  that  it  is  undesirable,  for  any 
reason,  to  make  the  loans  after  the  au- 
thorization is  granted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. So  as  to  facilitate  his  request,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  carefully  studied  the  pending  bill, 
and  seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
its  passage  at  least  insofar  as  its  provi- 
sions relate  to  seven  Latin  American 
countries. 

Under  its  provisions  17  ships  of  the 
destroyer  escort  and  submarine  class 
would  be  made  available  to  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia.  Cuba,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
though  Ecuador  had  expressed  nn  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  included  in  the  bill,  its 
wishes  were  not  complied  with  for  al- 
leged economic  reasons. 

Last  year  a  representative  of  the  De- 
fense Department  told  me  that  Ecuador 
was  excluded  because  it  is  beyond  the 
nation's  economic  capabilities  to  main- 
tain and  operate  an  additional  ship  of 
the  destroyer  or  destroyer-escort  size. 

Since  none  of  the  seven  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  specifically  named  in  the 
bill  has  sufiRciently  strong  economies  to 
enable  them  to  carry  a  big  burden  of 
modern  military  equipment,  it  is  difficult 


for  me  to  reconcile  why  Ecuador  was 
singled  out  inasmuch  as  its  economy  is  in 
no  worse  condition — nor  is  it  in  any  bet- 
ter condition — than  the  economies  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  which  are  In- 
cluded in  the  bill's  provisions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fairness.  Ecua- 
dor, in  my  opinion,  should  be  included 
along  with  other  maritime  nation.*;  of 
South  America.  For  that  reason  I  will 
submit  an  amendment  to  add  Ecuador 
to  the  list  of  Latin  American  recipients. 
However,  for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
discuss,  with  or  without  Ecuador  in  the 
bill.  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  proposal 
Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  Latin  America. 
The  Vice  President's  recent  experiences 
In  South  America  provide  all  too  vivid 
indications  that  our  policy  in  the  area 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

rORF.IGN    RELATIONS    COMMrTTn    PROBK 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  I,  is  about  to  conduct  a 
searching  probe  of  what  has  gione  wrong 
in  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
One  of  the  facets  which  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  effect  of  our  past  military 
aid  programs.  Even  prior  to  the  recent 
deplorable  Incidents,  there  was  a  grow- 
ing sentiment,  visible  in  the  Senate, 
that  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries  was  out  of  proportion  to  eco- 
nomic aid. 

IS    MII.ITAHT    ASSISTANCE    THE    ANSWEK? 

The  seven  countries  named  in  the  bill 
are  our  friends.  Along  with  the  13 
other  American  Republics,  they  consti- 
tute a  vital  force  in  our  own  prosperity 
and  security.  During  my  years  In  Con- 
gress I  have  made  my  position  clear 
with  regard  to  reinforcing  inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity  a.s  a  bulwark  of  western 
civilization.  If  I  now  question  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3506.  it  is  not  because  I 
have  in  any  senjc  diminished  my  esteem 
and  regard  for  Latin  America  and  its 
vital  importance  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  Latin  American  people  are  a 
proud  and  wonderful  people.  Without 
doubt  they  want  to  do  their  part  in  the 
Free  World's  struggle  to  maintain  Its 
freedom  from  Communist  expan.~ion. 

The  basic  reason  advanced  for  includ- 
ing seven  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  bill  is  that  it  will  'strengthen  hem- 
isphere defense.  "  In  past  mutual  se- 
curity hearings,  repre.sentatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  arRued 
that  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  relieve  the  United  States  of 
the  ncccsuty  to  divert  more  than  100.- 
000  men  to  man  defenses  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  as  was  the  case  during 
World  War  II.  This  Is  a  worthwhile 
objective. 

However,  military  strategy  and  world 
conditions  have  changed  considerably 
since  World  War  II.  and  the  central 
question  as  I  see  it,  therefore.  Is  to  de- 
termine in  what  way,  at  this  stage  of 
world  developments,  the  Latin  American 
countries  can  make  their  mo6t  effective 
contribution  to  hemisphere  defense  and 
to  Free  World  defense. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  anti- 
submarine work  which  would  be  per- 
formed by  the  ships  in  question.  I  might 
say  that  an  article  was  published  in  a 


recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 
I  believe  it  was  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
of  May — which  discussed  the  new  sub- 
marines the  United  States  is  building, 
one  of  which  was  recently  placed  on  ac- 
tive duty.  The  article  stated  that  the 
new  submarines  can  travel  at  more  than 
20  knots,  and  that  that  speed  no  doubt 
will  be  doubled  when  atomic  reactor 
plants  are  installed  in  submarines  of  the 
hull  design  of  the  Skipjack  class.  Of 
course,  the  exact  speed  of  the  sub- 
marines is  a  Navy  secret,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  speed  is  suflBcient  to  enable  the 
submarine  to  outrun  the  swiftest  de- 
stroyer or  destroyer  escort,  and  it  can 
be  pursued  effectively  only  by  airplane. 
Furthermore,  the  submarine  need  not 
surface  for  air,  and  is  required  to  come 
up  only  to  take  on  food  and  supplies 
and  to  give  its  crew  a  change  of  t>ace. 
JO  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  doing  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  nuclear 
power,  and  certainly  with  respect  to  the 
launching  of  guided  missiles  and  sput- 
niks, it  would  appear  to  me  that  un- 
doubtedly the  Soviet  Union  is  already 
making  .some  progress  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  type  of  submarine 
that  we  are  building;  and  such  a  sub- 
marine can  run  circles  around  any  de- 
stroyer we  now  have,  and  certainly  any 
of  the  older  destroyers  which  it  is  In- 
tended to  give  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  there  would  be  very 
little  benefit  to  us  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  antisubmarine  work  so  far  as 
these  ships  are  concerned. 

I  am  afraid  that  here  once  again  our 
military  is  making  the  same  mistake,  in 
trying  to  fight  the  next  war  in  terms  of 
the  last  war.  and  do  not  make  a  partic- 
ularly good  argument,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  not  only 
a  great  many  submarines,  but  also  the 
new  type  of  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. 

THREAT    TO     LATIX    AMEHICA     NOT     MILITAJIT 

Nobody  considers  seriou.sly  that  Com- 
munist military  invasion  is  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  Latin  America.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  judgment  of  experts 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Pentagon.  The  nature  of  Latin  Amer- 
icas strategic  relation  to  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  was  well 
summed  up  by  the  General  Counsel  for 
ICA  in  the  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.     He  stated : 

Because  of  Its  geographic  location,  there 
l9  no  Immediate  threat  of  massive  external 
CommunlBt  aggression,  such  as  exists  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  place* 
like  Korea,  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  Western 
Europe,  and  hence  no  pressing  requirement 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  large 
modern  military  forces.  Tills  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  Communist  threat  In  the 
area,  hut.  rather,  that  It  takes  the  forma 
of  Bubverslon  and  o(  poUtlcal.  economic,  and 
cultural  penetration,  and  must  generally  be 
dealt  with  by  other  Uian  conventional  mili- 
tary measures. 

The  disturbance.?  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Vice  Presidents  South  Ameri- 
can tour  should  be  warning  enough  that 
the  Soviets  are  findmg  fertile  toil  for 
tiiclr  brand  of  subversion.    Does  it  make 
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sense  to  try  to  combat  subversive  Ideo- 
loRical  and  political  tactics  with  mili- 
tary aid?  I  think  not,  since  the  basic 
problem  is  an  economic  one  and  its  so- 
lution must  be  resolved  from  that  angle. 

THE     CHANCED     NATURE    OF     WAREARE 

Moreover.  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Pentagons  contention 
that  military  aid  to  Latin  America  will 
spare  us  our  World  War  II  experience 
there.  Obviously,  nuclear  developments 
in  the  past  decade  have  greatly  changed 
the  strategy  of  warfare.  It  is  no  longer 
valid  to  prepare  for  any  future  inter- 
national conflict  on  the  basis  of  World 
War  II. 

Furthermore,  to  arm  and  train  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ccuiitries  in  the 
constantly  changing  technique  of  nu- 
clear warfare  is  simply  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity. With  our  heav-y  military  com- 
mitments in  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the 
periphery  of  Soviet-Communist  expan- 
sion, we  cannot  supply  costly  military 
equipment  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  in  amounts  which  would  be 
meaningful.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
The  trickle  of  useful  military  aid  which 
we  can  afford  to  make  available  to  our 
sister  republics  will  not  relieve  the 
United  States  of  any  mea.surable  pro- 
portion of  its  responsibility  for  hemi- 
sphere defense. 

MILITAKY     POSTTRE    A    BT11A»»,   ON    LATIN 
AMERICAN    ECONOMIES 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Latin  American 
friends  will  exert  every  effort  to  hold  up 
their  end  of  any  military  agreement  we 
encourage.  But  implements  of  warfare 
are  extremely  costly.  Their  mainte- 
nance is  expensive.  The  training  of 
technicians  is  an  additional  drain  on 
expanding  economies  which  desperately 
need  such  scarce  tiained  personnel  for 
economic  development  purposes. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Latin 
American  econom.es  cannot  support  a 
modern  military  establishment.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  resistance  to  communism 
can  better  be  served  by  devoting  all  their 
precious  capital,  and  manpower  to  a 
concerted  drive  to  rnise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  183  million  people. 

I  had  surveys  made  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Liitin  American  coun- 
tries Included  in  S.  3506.  I  could  only 
conclude  that  we  will  do  our  friends 
more  injury  than  service  at  this  time  by 
saddling  them  with  tincient  ves.sels  of  war 
which  we  ourselves  stopped  using  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  II.  Since  time  will 
not  permit  a  deta;led  presentation  of 
conditions  in  each  o:  the  seven  republics, 
I  will  present  only  examples.  I  have  not 
singled  out  the  wor;  t  cases.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  by  alphabetical  order. 

THE   CASE  or   ARGENTINA 

Consider  Argentina.  The  provisional 
government  Inherited  a  bankrupt  coun- 
try from  Peron.  During  the  pre-Pcron 
era.  Argentina  normally  held  official  re- 
.scrves  of  between  IM  and  1.5  billion  dol- 
lars. The  new  regime  found  only  $300 
million  in  reserves.  The  Peron  regime 
also  left  a  legacy  of  a  substantial  in- 
debtedness abroad — about  $757  million. 

Besides  the  swollen  foreign  debt  and 
meager  reserves,  Peron  left  an  obsolete 
plant.  The  railroads  particularly  have 
become  a  factor  limiting  economic  activ- 


ity there.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
locomotives  are  more  than  48  years  old, 
while  only  25  percent  are  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old.  In  this  regard 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  a  recent  $100  million  Elxport- 
Import  Bank  loan  is  being  used  to  pur- 
chase locomotives. 

The  power  crisis  is  also  acute.  The 
shorla'Je  of  electric  power  has  been  a 
major  limitation  to  industrial  expansion. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
has  stated  that  Arpentina  needs  2.4  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electric  power  within 
the  next  5  years. 

A  third  vital  weakness  in  the  economy 
Is  the  necessity  to  Import  larpe  quan- 
tities of  oil.  Several  million  dollars  mu.st 
be  spent  yearly  for  oil  imports,  draining 
the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Inflation  brought  a  13-percent  increase 
in  prices  in  1956  and  23  percent  in  1957. 

Any  permanent  solution  to  Argentina's 
economic  problems  will  require  increased 
productivity  In  both  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. But  incrca-sed  productivity  will 
come  only  with  a  thorout^h  rehabilitation 
of  the  country's  economy.  In  August 
1957,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry estimated  the  nation's  foreign  ex- 
change requirements  for  a  renewal  of 
Argentina's  physical  plant  at  $1,324 
million. 

To  effect  the  capital  goods  Investments 
required.  Argentina  must  ultimately  pay 
for  them  by  export  earnings  in  excess  of 
import  expenditures.  Here  the  picture 
becomes  even  more  serious,  because 
world  prices  for  Argentina's  principal 
agricultural  exports  are  declining.  In 
fact,  for  1955  and  1956.  imports  exceeded 
exports  by  nearly  $200  million  a  year. 
Last  year  the  deficit  grew  to  $340  million. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  President  Fron- 
dizi  in  his  inaugural  address  on  May  1 
termed  Argentina's  economic  situation 
•'tragic."  He  called  for  a  belt-tightening 
austerity  program.  These  facts  showing 
the  status  of  Argentina's  economy  reflect 
that  It  should  not  undertake  new  naval 
responsibilities  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

THE    BRAZIUAN    SITUATION 

What  of  Brazil?  That  giant  country 
occupies  half  of  the  continent,  and  con- 
tains more  than  one-third  of  Latin 
America's  population.  It,  too,  is  suffer- 
ing a  serious  financial  crisis.  Like  Ar- 
gentina, the  country's  physical  plant 
needs  vast  investments  both  in  foreign 
and  in  local  currency.  It  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  the  transportation 
system  is  inadequate.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  decent  roads;  railroad 
equipment  is  obsolete  and  in  poor  con- 
dition; more  vessels  to  ply  the  coastal 
trade  are  needed.  A  bill  to  provide  such 
assistance  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Surpluses  of  agricultural  products  In  one 
part  of  the  country  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  the  areas  where  they  are 
needed,  with  the  result  that  commodities 
must  be  imported,  causing  a  needless 
drain  on  foreign  exchange.  In  fact,  a 
few  weeks  ago  Brazil  renewed  legislation 
allowing  foreipn-flag  vessels  to  partici- 
pate in  coastal  shipping.  This,  too,  is 
a  drain  on  sparse  foreign  exchange. 

The  power  shortage  is  equally  critical. 
There   arc   perhaps  3   million  kilowatts 


available  at  this  time.  The  Brazilian 
Government  had  hoped  to  make  avail- 
able another  2  million  by  1960,  but  even 
then  demand  will  exceed  supply.  There 
is  no  immediate  prospect  for  financing, 
and  industrial  requirements  simply  can- 
not be  met. 

Brazil  has  yet  to  solve  its  reliance  on 
one  ci'op,  coffee,  for  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  The  nation  depends  on  coffee 
for  from  70  to  80  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange.  This  year  coffee  sales  have 
dropped  drastically,  and  surpluses  are 
piling  up.  With  little  coffee  being  sold 
and  with  Imports  remaining  high,  Brazil 
has  been  cleaned  out  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  Meanwhile,  the  Government 
owes  more  than  $300  million  this  year 
in  foreign  debt  payments,  some  $332  mil- 
lion in  1959,  and  about  $373  million  in 
1960. 

Along  with  dwindling  of  reserves,  the 
value  of  the  cruzeiro  has  plunged.  In 
September  1957  it  stood  at  80  to  the  dol- 
lar; by  May  12.  1958.  it  had  depreciated 
to  about  138  to  the  dollar. 

At  the  same  time  internal  Inflation 
plaeues  the  country.  In  1956  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  more  than 
25  percent.  Last  year  brought  another 
15  percent  increase.  During  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year,  it  rose  another  5 
percent. 

In  a  similar  manner,  although  for 
varying  causes,  Chile.  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay  face  critical  financial  de- 
velopments. In  my  opinion,  further 
military  expenditures  by  these  Latin 
American  republics  will  serve  only  to 
debilitate  rather  than  to  strengthen 
their  resistance  to  Communist  penetra- 
tion. 

AWAHENFSS  IN  LATIN  AMFRICA  OF  THE 
BT7DCETART  PROBLEM 

That  Latin  Americans  are  not  all  sold 
on  the  idea  of  increased  military  ex- 
penditures was  made  apparent  in  Co- 
lombia. Immediately  after  the  revolu- 
tion that  ousted  the  dictator,  Rojas 
Pinealles,  Business  Week  reported : 

Tlie  RoJas  interim  has  coet  dearly.  One 
informed  private  estimate  this  week  was  that 
the  Rojas  regime  had  cost  Coiombla  about 
20  billion  pesos — something  like  $5  billion. 
Vast  sums  were  lavished  on  the  armed 
forces;  and  since  Colombia  has  no  traditional 
enemies  on  Its  borders.  It  was  simple  \*aste. 
Police  units  were  equipped  with  expensive 
apparatus  to  keep  civilian  protest  to  a 
minimum. 

More  recently,  on  June  1,  1957,  the  New 
York  Times  reported: 

The  first  budget  cut,  It  Is  generally  agreed, 
will  have  to  be  in  military  appropriations, 
which  h.ive  been  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  country's  needs  under  the  RoJas  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

OTHER  QUESTIONS  RAISED 

Other  questions  regarding  military 
assistance  in  Latin  America  come  to 
mind.  Does  it  strengthen  military 
cliques  and  hinder  the  development  of 
democratic  process,  thus  creating  divi- 
sive ill  will  toward  the  United  States? 
Does  it  arouse  inter-American  jealousies 
and  envies  and  lead  to  miniature  arms 
races? 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  or  go  fully 
into  these  questions  today,  but  I  should 
say  that  each  of  the  questions  would  have 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.    The 
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real  danger  today  in  Latin  America  Is, 
of  course,  still  communism,  but  not  mili- 
tary communism.  The  danger  is  Com- 
munist exploitation  of  unhappy,  un- 
healthy people.  This  offer  of  relief  in 
the  form  of  military  aid  in  no  way  meets 
the  threat  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
Latin  America.  Destroyers  and  sub- 
marines cannot  halt  subversion.  The 
answer  to  subversion  lies  in  meeting,  in 
a  democratic  fashion,  the  aspirations  of 
people  eager  for  a  more  humane  and 
better  existence.  It  lies  in  easing  the 
growing  pains  of  the  Latin  American 
economies  as  they  emerge  into  modern 
societies. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  very  human  pride 
and  desire  of  some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  to  possess  modern  armies 
and  navies.  But  in  reviewing  the  total 
picture.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
proverb: 

God  save  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  take 
care  of  my  enemies. 

We  do  our  friends  a  great  dissei-\ice 
by  encouraging  tliem  to  take  on  finan- 
cial respon.sibilities  which  put  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  their  wobbly  economies. 

Let  us  help  our  Latin  American 
friends  channel  all  their  constructive 
energies  into  productive  ;)urposes.  That 
is  the  best  way  to  build  a  strong  hemis- 
pheric defen.se. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  do  not  favor  enactment  of  the 
bill  in  any  form.  However,  if  the  bill 
is  to  be  passed — and  I  understand  there 
is  considerable  support  for  it — then  I 
believe  it  is  only  proper  tliat  Ecuador  be 
included  as  one  of  the  countries  which 
may  receive  one  of  the  destroyers. 

As  already  stated,  the  only  reason 
given  for  omitting  Ecuador  has  been  her 
alleged  weak  economic  position.  How- 
ever, the  economy  of  Ecuador  is  just  as 
well  off  as  is  that  of  Peru,  and  certainly 
that  of  Chile,  and  also,  I  believe,  that  of 
Argentina. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring 
some  equity  into  the  bill.  I  submit,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  an  amendment  which 
will  add.  after  tlie  name  "Cuba",  the 
name  "Ecuador." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  paee  2.  in 
line  3.  after  the  word  "Cuba",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  word  "Ecuador." 

On  page  2,  in  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  wOrd  "seventeen,"  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "nine- 
teen." 

On  page  2.  in  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "three"  and  to  insert 
in  heu  thereof  the  word  "one." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  the  amendment  has  been  read 
in  modified  form. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  di.scussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  also  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Burke. 

There  are  three  vessels  which  are  not 
now  assigned  to  any  one  country.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  reduce  the  number  to  one  vessel, 
and  that  would  be  too  rreat  a  reduction. 
13ut  I  believe,  and  Admiral  Burlie  be- 


lieves, that  It  will  be  all  right  to  reduce 
the  number  to  two. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  agreeable  to  a  modification  of  his 
amendment,  so  as  to  provide  that  only 
one  of  these  vessels,  rather  than  two, 
shall  be  received  by  Ecuador.  I  shall  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  it  will  be  sat- 
isfactory for  the  working  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  suggestion  whicli  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
In  line  3,  after  the  word  "Cuba",  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  word  "Ecuador." 

On  page  2.  in  line  3.  it  is  propo.sed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "seventeen,"  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"eighteen." 

On  page  2,  in  line  6.  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "three."  and  to  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida   I  Mr.  SmathersI. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  3506  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PROTECTION  OF  WILDLIFE  AND 
FISHERIES  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  NERJBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
a.smuch  a.s  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill 
presently  is  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  vice  president  of 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and 
from  the  following  other  leaders  in  the 
field  of  con.servation:  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Westwood.  president  of  American  Nature 
Association;  Mr.  Fred  Packard,  executive 
secretary  of  National  Park.s  Association; 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Callison.  conservation  di- 
rector of  National  Wildlife  Federation: 
Mr.  George  B.  Fell,  executive  director  of 
Nature  Conservancy;  and  Mr.  Howard 
Zahniser.  executive  secretary  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society. 

They  have  urged  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  inclusion,  in  the  bill  which  has 
been  pas.'-ed  by  the  Hcu.se.  of  a  provision 
which  seeks  to  protect  the  wildlife  and 
fisheries  of  Alaska. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  all  these  men 
and  their  organizations  are  backers  of 
statehood  for  Alaska.  By  means  of  the 
provision  in  question,  they  merely  seek  to 
assure  that  the  new  State  of  Alaska  will 
develop  a  true  conservation  program 
which  has  as  its  goal  the  sound  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  Alaska's  great  re- 
sources in  the  realm  of  fisheries  and  wild- 
life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  have  received 
anpear  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Wildlife  Management  Instttttti. 

Watlnngton,  D.  C.  June  2, 1958. 
To  All  Senators: 

The  following  national  conservation  organ- 
Izfitlons  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Westland  amendment  to  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill.  H  R  7999.  that  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  which  would  safegviard  the 
future  welfare  of  the  exceedingly  valviable 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Territory. 
Enactment  of  the  statehood  bill  without  tblB 
clarifying  amendment  would  Jeopardize  the 
natviral  resources  upon  which  a  major  part 
of  the  Territory's  economy  Is  ba.^ed. 

Ab  evldenred  In  the  House  debate  on  the 
Westland  amendment,  copy  enclosed,  the 
stnge  already  Is  set  In  Alaska  for  the  com- 
mercial Interests  to  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Invaluable  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources upon  statehood.  Under  Alaska  Sen- 
ate bin  30.  which  was  parsed  last  year  and 
permitted  to  become  law  without  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature,  commercial  Interests  are 
assured  complete  domination  over  the  Terri- 
tory's fish  and  wildlife  resources  on  the  ad- 
vent of  statehood  That  new  law  has  been 
denounced  vigorously  In  Alaska  and  In  the 
Slates. 

We  are  opposed  to  relinquishing  the  man- 
agement of  Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources by  the  Fetleral  Government  until  the 
new  Stale  legislature  makes  provision  to  pro- 
tect the  broad  national  Interest  The  West- 
land  amendment  would  permit  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
new  State  Just  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  certify  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  proper  administration, 
management,  and  conservation  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  In  the  public  Intereet. 

We  are  relying  ui>on  you  to  protect  these 
natural  resources. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  GuTiUMtrrK. 

Vice  President. 

Proi-ided,  That  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  Alaska  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  existing  laws 
until  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  expiration  of  ©0  legislative 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  has  made  adequate  provl.«lon  for 
the  administration,  management,  and  con- 
servation of  said  resources  In  the  broad  na- 
tional Interest. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  been  discussing  the 
great  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  effective 
editorial,  which  was  published  in  the 
St.  Ix>uis  Post-Di.<^patch  of  May  27, 
which  sets  forth  10  unanswerable  rea- 
.sons  why,  in  the  opinion  of  that  emi- 
nent newspaper,  Alaska  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership  in  the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Cask  roR  Alaska 

The  United  States  may  very  well  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  historic  event — the  admission  of  the 
first  State  since  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
came  Into  the  Union  In  1912.  With  the 
Hovise  debate  on  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill 
closing  and  voting  scheduled  to  start  Tues- 
day, a  prnctlcal  demonstration  that  the 
United  States  believes  In  equality  and  Jus- 
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tice  for  all  Ita  citizens  appears  to  be  taking 
form. 

Let  us  hope  so.  It  if  high  time  that  Con- 
gress applied  the  adag'-  that  "action  speaks 
louder  than  words"  to  the  rapidly  growing 
Territory  to  the  northwest.  Here  are  10 
good  reasons  why  th!  Alaskan  statehood 
bill  ought  to  pass  the  House  this  week  and 
the  Senate  soon  thereafter. 

First.  The  people  of  Alaska  want  to  turn 
their  Territory  into  .i  State.  They  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  ;or  It  time  and  again. 
TT:iey  have  adopted  a  constitution  on  which 
a  State  can  operate.  They  have  sent  by 
pcjpular  election  two  Senators  and  a  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  under  the  historic 
Tennessee  plan,  as  evidence  of  their  desire 
to  be  full-fledged  members  of  the  Union. 

Second.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  bringing  Alaska  Into  the  Union. 
Cross-section  groups  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  voted  for  admission  by  ratios 
ranging  all  the  way  fr  »m  5  to  1  up  to  12  to 
1.  The  American  people  have  believed  for 
years  that  their  fellow  citizens  In  Alaska 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  In  national 
affairs  and  to  partlciiiate  effectively  In  the 
work  of  Congress. 

Third  Both  political  parties  have  prom- 
ised repeatedly  In  theli  platforms  to  work  for 
statehood  The  most  recent  time  was  in 
1956.  less  than  2  yean  ago.  Actually  state- 
hfKXl  for  Alaska  was  Urst  proposed  In  Con- 
gress in  1916. 

Fourth.  National  le  iders  of  both  parties 
are  for  Ala.ska's  entry  nto  the  Union  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Beaton,  and  Republican  Senate  Leader 
Knowland  are  three  cf  the  prominent  GOP 
leaders  who  are  for  admission,  the  President 
declaring  himself  ai.ew  only  last  week. 
Speaker  Rateurn  is  li  adlng  the  Democratic 
forces  In  the  House.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Dem(x:ratlc  standard  bearer  In  1952  and 
1956.  has  spoken  for  bringing  In  a  new  State. 

Fifth.  Congress  lt:elf  favors  statehood 
When  the  House  voted  last  week  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  up  the  bill,  the  division  was 
217  for  considering  It  to  172  opposed.  Had 
the  100  Republicans  who  voted  "nay"  known 
that  President  Elsei  hower  was  going  to 
recommend  passage,  ihe  margin  for  Alaska 
would  have  been  mvicl.  larger.  As  It  was.  the 
majority  was  a  sizab  e  45.  Four  years  ago 
the  Senate  jiassed  a  bill  to  admit  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  by  the  heavy  majority  of  57  to  28. 

Sixth.  The  population  of  Alaska.  212.500.  Is 
greater  than  that  of  22  States — almost  half 
the  members  of  the  jiresent  Union — at  the 
time  they  were  admitted.  But  more  Im- 
portant than  Alaska's  present  population  Is 
the  rate  of  growth  of  its  population.  In  the 
first  6  years  after  the  1950  census,  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  grew  almost  49  percent. 
Within  the  United  SUites.  the  national  aver- 
age growth  was  about  13  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

Seventh.  The  rich  resources  of  Alaska  de- 
serve the  kind  of  dtvelopm-cnt  which  will 
come  with  6tatehoo<l  and  a  still  greater 
growth  In  population.  Already  the  timber, 
metals,  minerals,  fish,  and  other  products 
that  have  come  from  Alaska  have  returned 
more  than  400  times  the  $7  million  the 
United  States  paid  Russia  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War.  No  one  knows  the  extent  of  the 
vast  oil  reserves  awaiting  exjjloratlon. 

Eighth  Alaska  Is  i  geographical  outpost 
of  the  United  State;  in  the  Pacific  which 
should  be  made  a  nr  re  effective  part  of  our 
defense  system.  In  World  War  II  Alaska  was 
the  only  part  of  Nor'.h  America  Invaded  by 
Japanese  forces. 

Ninth.  There  Is  no  remotest  question  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  A  report  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation  In  1951 
said  there  were  only  10  Communists  in  the 
entire  Territory.  Thp  likelihood  Is  that  the 
number  Is  smaller  new. 

Tenth.  Admission  of  Alaska  will  show  the 
world  that  the  plonevrlng  spirit  which  made 
this    country    great    Is    not    dead.      It    will 


demonstrate  that  we  have  not  grown  old  and 
tired,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  carry  on  vigorously  along 
frontiers. 

To  these  10  reasons  for  admitting  Alaska  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  others — ae  for  example, 
with  Alaska  admitted  the  way  will  be  open 
to  exhibit  the  same  Justice  and  fairness  to 
Hawaii.  Surely  these  10  are  enough  when 
the  chief  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 
little  more  than  Inertia,  local  pride,  or 
prejudice. 

Pass  the  Alaska  bill. 

Make  this  session  of  Congress  historic. 

Infuse  new  blood  Into  the  Union. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair*.  As  a  Senator 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
EXPANSION  OF  PUBLIC  COMMU- 
NITY JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me,  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  an  annual 
grant  of  $200  miillion  for  5  years  to  as- 
sist States  to  cope  with  the  emergency 
in  higher  education  presented  by  sky- 
rocketing college  enrollments.  The  bill 
provides  for  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  public  community  junior 
colleges. 

Testimony  which  I  have  heard  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  indicates  that  the  number  of 
potential  college  students  in  the  United 
States  will  be  doubled  by  1970.  Unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  construct 
buildings  to  accommodate  them,  the 
children  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  will  be  denied 
opportunities  to  attend  college,  simply 
because  there  will  not  be  room  for  them. 

Today,  many  high-school  graduates 
are  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
college,  simply  because  the  colleges  say 
they  are  full  and  have  no  more  room. 
This  is  a  denial  of  the  American  dream 
of  a  college  education  for  every  boy  or 
girl  who  wants  it  and  is  capable  of  mas- 
tering the  courses. 

This  bill  provides  grants  for  extension 
of  existing  public  junior  college  facilities, 
or  the  establishment  of  new  facihties.  It 
provides  for  the  development  of  State 
and  local  junior  colleges,  with  special 
priority  to  the  areas  in  need  of  higher 
educational  facilities.  States  whose 
plans  are  approved  will  receive  a  flat 
Federal  grant,  with  additional  funds  to 
be  matched  by  the  States. 


The  bill  leaves  wholly  under  the  States 
control  of  these  public  junior  colleges. 
There  is  no  danger,  imder  this  bill,  of 
Federal  control  of  junior  colleges. 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  young  people 
of  America  is  leading  to  the  waste  of  the 
greatest  of  all  our  resources,  our  human 
resources. 

In  the  next  15  years,  the  college  popu- 
lation of  Texas  alone  will  increase  by  75 
to  100  percent,  and  similar  increases  will 
take  place  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Thert?  are  32  public  junior  col- 
leges in  Texas,  and  additional  ones  are 
authorized  and  are  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation. If  our  society  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  develop,  we  must  be  alert  to 
the  particular  needs  of  our  times.  The 
junior  college  represents  a  movement 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  educational 
needs  and  demands  of  our  people. 

The  construction  of  public  commimity 
junior  colleges  will  be  of  distinct  value 
to  the  Nation,  as  we  strive  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  more  and  more  highly 
skilled  people.  The  junior  college  has 
played  a  very  important  role  in  Texas, 
because  it  has  given  thousands  of  stu- 
dents-;—who  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  "able  to  afford  post-high-school 
study — an  opportimity  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
outstanding  contribution  of  the  public 
junior  college  program  throughout  the 
Nation  warrants  our  attention  now. 
Through  its  expansion,  the  Nation's  ur- 
gent need  for  more  semiprofessional  per- 
sonnel can  be  met.  The  expansion  of 
public  junior  community  colleges,  which 
the  bill  provides,  would  be  as  significant 
to  the  future  of  this  country's  world 
leadership  and  industrial  productivity  as 
the  land-grant  college  legislation  has 
been  for  96  years. 

For  the  future  security  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  continued  fulfillment  of  our 
Nation's  educational  goals,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  community  junior  college. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
priopriate  reference,  a  bill  to  proude  for 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  public  community 
jimior  colleges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3932)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  public  community  jimior 
colleges,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 
so  that  I  might  introduce  a  bill  which  I 
believe  to  be  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  the  introduction 
of  so  important  a  measure. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     TO     STUDY 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  I 
now  come  to  the   subject  on   which  it 
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la  my  privilege  to  address  the  Seriate 
today. 

Mr.  President,  from  all  sides  we  see 
mountlriB  evidence  of  the  great  chal- 
Irnne  which  confronts  the  United  States 
today  In  the  realms  of  International  eco- 
nomic policy, 

7h\»  chnllenae  Is  not  nn  drnmatlc  nn 
the  conf(«iP»t  of  npnr.c  nnd  tlin  thrcnt  of 
Inlrrcontinpninl  tmlUstlc  misftllen  arnird 
WUhhudpnr  wnrhrnds, 

It  is  not  »»  immt'dmtn  ph  th»  it^rrMa 
ertaiN  fMClnu  th«i  AlUnlin  (tomnmnity  in 
Ttntxca  Mit4  in  north  Afilrit,  or  nn  Ihn 
pol«ntl»lly  (txplubivo  puwur  »trutf>sl«s  m 
thfl  Naur  Eiiot 

It  does  not  Ifnd  lt«elf  to  oratory  »• 
readily  as  doea,  for  example,  the  ideo- 
logical battle  between  the  Communist 
doctrines  of  dialectical  materlfili.sm  and 
the  democratic  philosophy  of  individual 
liberty. 

This  challenoje  In  the  real  of  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  Is  not  even  ex- 
clusively one  that  can  be  pin-pointed  as 
coming  from  an  adversary — from  com- 
munism or  Soviet  Russia — although  the 
challenge  of  Mr.  Klirushchev  is  very 
explicit  indeed,  and  backed  by  impressive 
displays  of  present  and  potential  per- 
formance. 

Nevertheless,  the  mounting  evidence 
Indicates  that  the  fate  of  the  world  in 
our  lifetime  is  more  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
free  democracies'  economic  systems,  of 
their  interrelationship,  and  of  our  eco- 
nomic policies,  than  by  either  atomic  war 
or  ideological  debate. 

To  the  so-called  uncommitted  na- 
tions— and  that  means  largely  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  whose  people 
have  only  recently  emerged  from  colo- 
nial bondage,  carrying  with  them  deep- 
seated  resentment  and  suspicion  of 
Western  and  capitalist  institutions — Mr. 
Khrushchev  offers  the  vision  of  economic 
and  industrial  development  under  the 
harsh  but  rapid  forced-draft  patterns  of 
Communist  Russia  and  China.  Here,  the 
fate  of  our  competing  political  .systems 
and  philosophies  will  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance of  a  choice  that  will  be  made  on 
economic  grounds. 

To  the  older,  more  developed  coun- 
tries, the  Soviet  leaders  offer  glittering 
promises  of  trade  with  what  they  con- 
fidently predict  will  soon  be  the  largest, 
richest,  most  powerful  bloc  of  nations  in 
the  world — offers  which  can  promise 
more  favorable  terms  than  are  available 
In  the  West  because  they  are  made  in  a 
context  of  foreign  policy,  independent 
from  the  short-run  needs  and  fluctua- 
tions of  any  domestic  commercial  mar- 
kets within  the  Communist  bloc. 

We  have  had  ample  warnings  that 
such  Soviet  sallies  on  the  international 
economic  front  are  effective — and  their 
future  effectiveness  will  be  in  direct  re- 
lation to  whatever  opportunities  are 
opened  or  closed  to  them  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  own  international  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Furthermore,  we  have  recently  seen 
ample  evidence  that  economic  issues  are 
basic  points  of  challenge  to  our  foreign 
policy,  quite  apart  from  anything  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  or  may  do.  We 
confront  it  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
mon market  and  other  integrated  eco- 


nomic Institutions  In  Western  Europe, 
which— If  they  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
present  French  crlsl.s — will  Inevitably 
carry  with  them  crucial  political  conse- 
quences. We  have  seen  such  evidence  In 
our  own  hemisphere — even  In  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Kreat  nnd  rjoflp  neighbor 
and  ally,  Canada,  where  Soviet  policies 
certainly  havp  jilnyrd  no  roln, 

Amrtienn,  not  flijsfilttf),  rrrmomlc  pol. 
Irlfs  ntp  Did  HMio  in  thn  W(M«»tfijnu  of 
our  rt^litllott*)  With  CMnn<lM,  Nrwl  Am<<t  • 

U'Mh,   H"!.   If(|««-titri     frntMimW   p'llU'lr*  nm 

widnly  (I'Mcfd  to  I/"  lh«  Ift^iP'  III  our  r»* 
liitioiiw  wtih  iht"  Latin  Anui\cut\  nulions, 
whfie  Ihn  Vice  rr«ftld«nJl  receiv«'d  surh 
mixed  riceptioiw  recently  For  the  time 
beln»,  the  United  Blalea,  alond  with  the 
older  Western  democracies  of  turope  and 
the  Commonwealth.  «tlll  constitutes  In- 
comparably the  htrongest.  richest,  mo«t 
Influential  economic  unit  and  factor  In 
the  world  economy.  The  challenge  that 
faces  us  Is  whether  or  not  we  can  .so  or- 
ganize and  apply  our  policies  that  this 
strength  and  wealth  will  serve  not  merely 
the  economic  objectives  which  we  have  as 
a  Nation — not  merely  the  goals  of  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  individual  seg- 
ments of  our  internal  economy — but  also 
the   greater,   noneconomic   objectives   of 

our  national  interest  in  the  modern 
world.  The  challenge.  In  brief,  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  serve  the  ends  of  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  those  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

SENATE  STTTDT   NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  the  Sen- 
ate prepare  to  respond  to  this  challenge 
while  it  Is  still  of  manageable  propor- 
tions; while  we  still  have  time  to  meet 
it  in  an  orderly  fashion,  on  the  basis 
of  adequate  information,  study,  and  pub- 
lic deliberation.  Too  often,  the  Congre.ss 
Is  criticized  for  being  shortsighted,  for 
facing  only  the  issue  immediately  before 
it  at  tlie  moment,  and  for  habitually 
investigating  only  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  or  disaster  problems  to  which  oth- 
ers had  vainly  sought  to  draw  attention 
before  it  was  too  late. 

For  a  considerable  time.  re.<;ponslble 
leaders  from  President  Ei.senhower  on 
down  have  been  drawing  our  attention 
to  the  problems  of  our  foreign  economic 
policies.  The  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  danger  signals  have  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  months,  and  I  shall  re- 
fer to  some  of  them  later.  From  time  to 
time,  in  the  past,  studies  have  been  made 
by  Presidential  commi-ssions  and  under 
various  private  auspices,  which  have  re- 
sulted In  the  accumulation  of  valuable 
knowledge  and  policy  ideas.  But  the  ul- 
timate responsibility  for  enacting  Into 
law  any  such  policies  remains  with  the 
Congress,  and  It  is  to  the  Congress  that 
the  American  i>eople  most  particularly 
turn  in  such  matters  as  economic  poli- 
cies, that  have  a  pocketbook  Impact 
within  our  own  country. 

I  propose  no  such  specific  policies  to- 
day. But  I  do  propose  that,  at  this  im- 
portant juncture,  the  Senate  act  now  by 
undertaking  its  own  study  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us  in  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy,  and  of  the 
economic  foreign  policies  we  shall  need 
to  meet  that  challenge. 


To  this  end,  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
today  a  Senate  resolution  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  for  the  relatively  brief  span  until 
June  30,  1959,  to  undertake  studies  of 
Amerlcnn  foreign  economic  policy  as 
s{)eclfled  In  more  detail  In  the  text  of 
the  resolution,  I  am  honored  to  have,  as 
coftponnors  of  tlils  reftolutl(»n,  a  Kiotip  of 
our  dlRtlnutilohed  collrn((\tes  that  iiir1ud« 
Uir  <h«lrmnii  of  tlu-  Conunltlec  on  Tor- 
Mun  1(<  luiicns,  thr*  i»riiior  M«<naior  from 
Jiiiodn  ImImii'1  I  Mr.  Oskkmi,  thf  Uvnn* 
tors  from  AlMlmmn  i  Mr  liiui  und  Mr, 
MfAhKMANi,  the  junior  Henator  from 
M»if»hHchu>>rt«»  I  Mr  KrwwrKvl,  the  jun- 
ior Hrnitfor  from  Nrw  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI, 
the  junior  Hvualor  from  L/)ui«lan«  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Clark  I,  and  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota   I  Mr.  HoMrHSEYl. 

I  aijk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  RrroRD  at  this  point,  and  I  shall  ex- 
plam  it  further  at  a  later  stage  In  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  submitted  by  Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 

Wherena  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Stales  Lb  necessarily  BiTected.  btith  In  lUi 
end.s  and  Its  means,  by  the  economic  poal- 
tlon  and  p<')licleB  of  the  Unlt«d  States  and 
other  natloas: 

Whereas  the  United  St-itea  Is  being  re- 
peatedly and  vigorously  challenped  by  the 
U.  S  S  R.  to  a  worldwide  competition  in  the 
field  of  International  economic  policy: 

Where.-xs  the  degree  and  manner  In  which 
International  economic  policy  should  be  In- 
tegrated with  the  objectives  and  instrumenta 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  has  not  been 
adequately  examined  and  clarined: 

Whereas  Important  and  radical  changes 
have  occurred  In  the  world  situation  in  re- 
cent decades.  Including  historic  develop- 
ments concerning  the  Independence  of  na- 
tions, their  economic  and  political  relation- 
ships to  each  other  and  to  tiie  United  States, 
and  their  relative  strength; 

Whereas  In  the  course  of  these  historic 
developments  of  the  past  quarter  century, 
economic  policies  have  Increasingly  become 
Integral  elements  of  national  foreign  policies, 
ancf  are  now  being  actively  and  eflectlvcly  so 
used  by  the  U  S  S  R  : 

VVherea.s  trade  among  the  Western  democ- 
racies of  the  Atlantic  community,  constitut- 
ing In  Itself  almost  oi.e-half  of  all  world 
trade,  represents  a  vital  element  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  interdependence  of  the 
Free  World  that  Is  a  key  premise  of  United 
St.itcs  foreign  policy; 

Whereas  six  Western  European  democracies 
have  newly  formed  a  European  Economic 
Community  to  encompass  162  million  people 
In  the  most  highly  developed  region  of  that 
continent,  and  there  are  plans  to  develop  a 
wider  trade  area  with  the  collaboration  of 
Great  Britain,  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  other  Western  democracies  such 
as  Scandinavia,  which  has  recently  formed 
its  own  trade  area; 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  comprehensive, 
objective  public  examination  of  the  foresee- 
able economic  and  political  Impact  of  these 
modern  world  developments,  and  their  sig- 
nificance for  the  International  position,  ob- 
jectives, and  policies  of  the  United  Stales; 


V/iieren«  the  Senate  has  special  responsi- 
bilities for  measures  to  foster  commercial 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  snd  for 
other  mensures  to  the  end  that  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  nntinn  may  be  promoted    Be  It 

Hftnulved,  Tliat  there  nhall  be  #BtnblUhed 
a  Misct  Cominlttpf  on  F"rclan  Eronomlc 
roHcy,  which  ohnll  undertflKe  thor'Uiih  and 
{'bjfftlv*    ^tu<li»'<»    of    thi?    mtpnl    to    wtilrli 

UlHt''<l   MtrtlP*  p(iltMim\l     \Kl\\i\m   HPfM",    fnll    (O 

serve,  niul  *h'iui(l  «trrv<>  lli#i  nHttonnl  lii'^reftt 
llt)(l«>r   iifPKiit   «ii/l   Uircn'Piih\t'   mofld   (oh'll- 

ilOflft  <0  <I|X  fll't  UlKl  tl)l'<l«>  MllKlltil  MiM  tft  • 
irMMH*  tXiMt  ,(ili«    hi     '(J    Wiflflitl    »»i«V    I'"    MVCll- 

will*  to  ilic  MPdfir.  Hi  vim*\i\fr>, a  l^nD'd 
MiAi«s  inv«rnNiiouNt  iii»4«  p</)i<'i«s  Uit  t)»« 
lutur* 

Uu:.  i  (■!  !*)>•  s«l«rt  rommlit'a  »!  'ill  b« 
r<xn|M>M>d  of  4  »n«'nihi'r«i  of  ili«  js<  imU'  (  din. 
nitttes  on  Foreii^u  l<«lH(l/;n«.  4  ni'ii.)/'rit  of 
lti0  iS<?iiMi«  C'oiiiintii<:e  on  Kiituiit^,  uud  4 
niernberii  chosen  from  the  bcuaie  at  large. 
Members  from  the  reiipfciiVe  C/mmUteeB  of 
the  Bennte  shitll  be  s'^lected  equally  from  the 
two  political  pwrtles  by  the  cliHlrmnn  of  said 
committees.  Members  from  the  Senate  at 
large  shall  be  chosen  equally  from  both  par- 
ties by  the  Vice  President. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membernhip  of  the 
select  conimlllee  Ehall  not  affect  »t«  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  In  dclcrmlnir.g  the  original 
membership. 

(cl  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  select  committee  shall,  without 
llmltint;  the  scoj^e  of  the  study  hereby  au- 
thorized, direct  its  attention  to  the  following 
matters: 

( a )  TTie  relationship  between  the  economic 
needs  and  objectives  of  nations  and  their 
political  relations  and  policies  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

(b)  The  manner  and  effect  of  the  vise  of 
economic  means.  Including  trade,  as  Instru- 
ments of  political  foreign  policy  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  by  other  pact  and  present 
totalitarian  regimes. 

(c)  The  conditions  under  which,  and  the 
methods  by  which,  trade,  taxation,  monetary, 
and  other  economic  policies  can  and  should 
be  more  effectively  utlized  to  further  the 
overall  foreign  policy  objectives  of  llie  United 
Stat»8. 

(d)  The  significance,  for  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  of  the  Fppcd  of,  and 
sources  of  capital  for.  economic  expansion 
In  the  non-Corrununisi  world. 

(e)  The  economic,  political,  and  military 
Implications  of  the  developing  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean free  trade  area.  Including  their  effects 
upon  United  Slates  forelpn  trade  and  policy 
In  both  the  short-run  and  the  lon^-run. 

(f)  The  manner  In  which  the  United 
Stales  should  respond  to  these  developments 
of  closer  economic  and  Instllullonal  Inter- 
relation In  the  Free  World — by  reviewing  and 
modifying  Its  own  trade  and  tariff  policies  in 
any  direction,  by  encouraging  and  negotiat- 
ing the  broadening  of  these  market  areas  into 
wider.  mTiltilateral  trading  arrangements,  by 
participating  In  the  crc;ilioii  of  new  Institu- 
tions to  Include  the  United  Slates,  or  any 
other  means. 

(R)  The  extent  to  which  controls  over  In- 
ternational economic  relations  have  asssumed 
importance  as  a.specls  of  forelKn  policy,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  tariff  and  other  such 
controls  have  diminished  In  Importance  as  a 
factor,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Federal  revenue. 

(h)  The  degree  to  which  United  Stntes 
policy  toward  economic  relations  with  other 
nations.  Including  modifications  of  tariff 
rales  and  other  controls  over  trade,  should 
depend  upon  reciprocal  action  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  extent  to  which  It  should  be 
unilateral,  and  the  suitability  ol  the  uncon- 


ditional most-favored-natlon  policy  In  the 
light  of  present  world  conditions. 

(1)  The  economic  and  commercial  factors 
affecting  the  determination  of  United  States 
policies  In  the  nntlonal  Interest  such  as,  for 
Instance,  the  problem  of  Imports  from  non- 
Communlst  c<nuifrle»  having  iibnormnlly  low 
wren  ntntKliirdn,  and  ths  gradual  shift  In 
I'niied  K'litpn  f^'/fiomlc  (Ipprridencp  from 
conitriodily  t>%\v>i\M  townrd  r("»ourc«>  |;np"tti, 

(J(  'I'liP  prf^/'(»l  upon  t))i"  AJTiPrl'i'ii  ('f"n- 
rfTiv  «•  s  wi)oi^,  ii«  hiimiui  Mfxl  /nutrrlnl  re* 
soiifpi,  nil/)  up"))  fPtfioiiA  f«h(l  erotifm  williirt 
It,  (/f  hfiy  "'i'-  itititiiil  ifi'/diii' .I' lofiB,  In  nity 
dlrwfcM'id  /-f  \  {,\\ui\  Miiioti  ti.MfTw  or  <Hi)»!r 
Ifii '<ri  I .  >.'ii  trudo  poll*  i«3N  HO  purl  u(  U>ut«d 
feltitt-r.  |.;i(    jM,  til  iittnliWr  fniWi  y. 

(i  i  ')).(•  i»tle(  I  ( (/Mi/»iHi'^«  fchftll  •rhiismlt 
t)  i/M  fi)iii«»  ii'/i  liii<?r  thttii  Jutm  ;;o,  mf/U, 
the  rtsults  of  thi^  btudy  hmin  buUiori/.^d, 
together  v,UU  uncU  reconinif-nduilou*  ut,  n,.iy 
Ml  thitt  tinte  be  found  deh, ruble. 

biL-.  6.  In  the  conduct  of  this  study  full 
UBe  may  be  m.-ide  of  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals.  The 
select  committee  may  dUldc  the  work  of  the 
etudy  among  such  groups  and  Institutions  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  and  may  enter  Into 
contracts  for  this  purpose.  Full  use  shall  be 
made  of  studies  and  plans  prepared  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  such  agencies  are  re- 
quested to  give  the  select  committee,  or  any 
of  Us  authorized  study  groups  of  consultants, 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  select  committee  is  authorized  to 
employ,  on  a  temporary  basis  through  June 
30,  1959,  such  technical,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants,  experts  and  consultants  as  It 
deems  desirable.  The  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  may  designate  one  or 
more  members  who  may  act  for  him  for  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  select  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  te'jtimony.  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expen- 
ditures as  It  deems  advisable.  The  select 
committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  30,  1909. 

Mr.  NEUBEHGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  particularly  aus- 
picious and  pertinent  time  to  submit 
such  a  resolution.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives debate  is  about  to  bee  in  on 
the  administration's  recommendation  to 
extend  the  reciprocal  trade  program  for 
5  years.  I  wish  to  say  parenthetically 
that  I  support  the  admini&traticn's 
propo.'-al  in  that  respect. 

Today  we  in  the  Senate  are  debating 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1938.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  also  wish  to  add  parentheti- 
cally that  I  support  the  program  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and  as 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Although,  of  cour.se,  I  may  vote 
for  some  amendments  which  would  im- 
prove the  program,  I  do  support  the 
program  in  general. 

Thus  at  this  moment  there  is  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives vital  proposed  legislation  w^hich 
pertains  to  American  economic  policy  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  relations. 


Mr,  Pre.sldent,  I  have  said  that  In 
submitting  this  resolution,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  promote  any  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  pha.«e  or  program 
of  our  economic  foreign  policy.  Two  of 
the  most  Important  are  these  progrflms 
that  will  be  before  us  In  the  immedinto 
future— the  mutual  (security  authorlzn- 
tion,  whi'h  Is  before  u«  this  wrrk,  and 
the  extrnrion  of  thw  Uccjprtcal  Irade 
Ai.'ieements  Act,  Which  will  sotm  fol- 
low, It  to  tny  fHppt'ittlum  that  both  of 
tl.«-^«'  M!l«!,  Which  J  (»ut)i)ort,  will  have 
b«t?n  6iii\i  with  by  ih<?  htrxde  on  ihMr 
own  mt'rits  before  the  fctudy  I  propo  e 
will  t^et  underway.  That  fctudy  should 
provide  the  bahi-»  for  Intelhgent,  in- 
formed and  rapid  action  by  the  8UJi 
Coneree.s  on   whatever   new,   further,  or 

different  programs  may  then  prove  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  gathering  threats  to 
our  national  intere.sts  in  the  Inter- 
national economic  field. 

However,  while  this  resolution  will  and 
should  have  no  relation  to  the  specific 
substantive  bills  on  which  the  Senate  will 
act  at  this  session,  I  refer  to  them  now 
only  to  illustrate  how  important  it  is  that 
public  study  and  attention  be  given  to 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  programs 
which,  because  of  their  impact  on  do- 
mestic American  interests,  are  so  widely 
regarded  and  judged  only   from  that 

domestic  point  of  view. 

This  is  ti-ue  of  the  mutual-security 
program.  Foreign  aid  is  not  apt  to  be  a 
popular  label  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  doubly  vulnerable  at  a 
time  when  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  communities  throughout  the 
country,  have  good  cause  to  point  to  the 
need  of  economic  expansion  and  pros- 
perity right  at  home.  And  it  is  even 
more  true  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. Trade  policy  by  its  nature  must 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  foreign  economic- 
policy  problems  of  which  I^peak  today; 
yet  under  our  private  trading  system,  it 
is  also  a  direct  factor  in  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy.  We  cannot  isolate  the  two, 
as  a  totalitarian  government  can. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE   KEY   PHASE  OF   ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Thus,  the  case  of  trade  policy  today  is 
one  important  illustration  of  the  need 
for  the  broader  study  I  propose.  Very 
soon,  the  Senate  will  once  again  debate 
and  act  on  the  basic  legislative  instru- 
ment of  our  international  trade  poli- 
cies— the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
bill  to  renew  that  act,  H.  R.  10368.  is  now 
rinining  the  first  steps  of  the  Congres- 
sional gauntlet  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  urging  its  pas- 
sage. President  Eisenhower  has  told  us: 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation — un- 
weakened  by  amendments  of  a  kind  that 
would  impair  its  effectiveness — is  essential  to 
our  national  economic  interest,  to  our  secur- 
ity, and  to  our  foreign  relations. 

Gov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  has  said: 
It  would  be  folly  not  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  he  needs  and  to  hobble  our 
leaders  at  the  conference  table  or  In  the  cold 
war.  Surely  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  re- 
fuse to  renew  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  and 
for  at  least  5  years,  in  order  to  create  some 
permanence  about  our  Intentions. 

Strong  statements  in  support  of  con- 
tinuing the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
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program  have  come  from  former  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Vice  President  Nixon,  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn, 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Weeks,  and  many  other 
leaders. 

Yet  once  again  this  year  we  have 
heard  widespread  predictions  that  the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill  faces 
perhaps  its  most  critical  test  since  Cor- 
dell  Hull  initiated  the  program  in  1934; 
that  the  President  can  hope  only  for  a 
much  shorter  extension  than  the  5  years 
he  has  asked,  and  even  this  only  at  the 
cost  of  destructive  amendments  or  con- 
cessions. 

What  these  predictions  refloct,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  our  country  is  in 
its  most  serious  economic  recession  since 
World  War  II.  with  the  highest  rate  of 

unemployment  since  1C41.  Industries 
are  idlinEf  alonrr  at  a  fraction  of  capacity, 
with  workers  on  short  weeks  or  laid  off; 
lumber  and  plywood  mills  in  my  State 
are  facin'^  abrupt  drcps  in  demand  and 
prices;  mines  are  shut  down  for  lack  of 
a  market  at  a  price  level  that  would  meet 
production  costs — these  are  conditions 
that  must  react  adversely  on  a  program 
of  reciprocal  interntxtional  trade,  as 
American  producers  in  a  shrinking  mar- 
ket ask  Congress  to  erect  barriers  to  keep 
American  purchasers  from  buying 
abroad. 

It  is  natural,  particularly  under  con- 
ditions of  depressed  American  markets 
as  we  have  today,  that  our  international 
tiade  policy  will  be  judged  by  many  in 
narrow  economic  terms.  Those  who  are 
most  directly  affected  by  it  and  there- 
fore most  vocal  about  it — exporters. 
Importers,  producers  of  goods  that  face 
competition  from  imports — naturally 
think  of  international  trade  primarily  in 
relation  to  their  own  markets.  Besides, 
it  is  the  ancient  tradition,  at  least  in  the 
capitalist  world,  to  think  of  trade  be- 
tween countries  as  a  commercial  func- 
tion, in  aid  or  hindrance  of  the  domestic 
economy.  That  emphasis  is  inherent  in 
the  term  "trade"  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  we  have  followed  for  the 
past  quarter  century  has  proved  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  national  eccn- 
omy.  It  can  and  will  be  defended  on  the 
basis  of  its  direct,  economic  benefits  to 
the  American  people.  I  support  its  con- 
tinuation, and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  which  It  is 
based  will  be  extended  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

TRAOC     POLICT     MUST     BE     RELATED     TO     rOREIuIf 
FOLICY 

However.  It  Is  not  reciprocal  trade  pol- 
icy, but  American  foreign  policy,  about 
which  I  speak  today.  I  expect  to  speak 
more  .^pcclflcally  In  support  of  the  trade 
ngrccmrnts  pror.ram  when  that  comes 
before  us;  but  today  I  refer  to  It  only 
AS  one  aspect  of  our  forclKn  economic 
policy.  In  today's  world  our  interna« 
tionftl  trade  poUclei  have  far  more  than 
commercial  slKniflcancc,  Of  ncccMlty, 
thry  ore  an  cMrnllnl,  InteKral  part  of 
our  total  economic  forrlsn  policy. 
Trade  policy  muMt  be  iudued  by  and 
ndapted  to  the  objoctlvee  of  our  total 
furelun  policy.    Fur  compared  to  thoM 


objectives,  to  the  maernltude  of  the 
stakes,  and  to  the  amounts  and  elTorta 
we  Invest  each  year  in  other  means  for 
their  attainment,  the  puiely  commercial 
impact  of  most  of  our  International 
trade  shrinks  into  relative  Insignificance. 
Thus  we  need  trade  policies  that  will  aid 
and  support  our  foreign  policies  when- 
ever possible;  and  certainly  we  cannot 
afford  to  adopt,  for  domestic  economic 
reasons,  trade  policies  that  would  actu- 
ally contradict  and  impair  the  attam- 
ment  of  our  foreign-policy  objectives. 

These  propositions  sound  fairly  self- 
evident  in  principle,  Mr.  President.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  now  have 
any  comprehensive,  documented,  widely 
understood  factual  basis  for  judging 
what  they  mean  in  practice.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  relationship  between  our 
international  trade  and  our  overall  eco- 
nomic and  other  foreign  policirs  has  not 
been  directly  and  specifically  studied  by 
the  Congress. 

Trade  is  a  key  factor  in  our  interna- 
tional relations;  yet  so  far  as  I  have 
learned  in  my  limited  experience  in  the 
Senate,  trade  policy  is  not  studied  as 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  aspects  of  forei.qin  policy 
which  are  closely  related  to  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  overall  world  eco- 
nomic picture — for  Instance,  our  pro- 
grams of  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  productivity  in  underde- 
veloped countries. 

To  give  only  one  example,  we  have  long 
heard  the  slogan  "trade,  not  aid."  That 
slogan  may  be  unrealistic,  for  trade  de- 
pends on  exportable  surplu.scs,  and  much 
of  our  economic  and  technical  as-sistance 
has  gune  to  precisely  those  countries 
that  needed  to  restore  deficits  in  their 
war-destroyed  economies  or  create  new, 
undeveloped  capacity,  rather  than  hav- 
ing surpluses  to  trade  with.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  interrelation  between 
American  aid  programs  and  Interna- 
tional trade,  the  two  are  not  studied  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  Senate  does 
not  act  on  a  single.  Integrated  plan  of 
American  foreign-policy  intcrcts  in  the 
world  economy. 

UNIFIED    STUDY    OF    FOPEICN    ECONOMIC    POLICT 
NEEDED 

That  Is  why  I  believe  that  a  Senate 
study,  such  as  I  have  propo.sed.  should 
be  directed  at  the  overall  field  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  economic  policy — that  Is  to 
say,  at  the  relationship  of  economic  ends 
and  economic  means  to  the  noneco- 
nomlc  ends  and  the  noneconomlc  means 
of  American  policy  in  the  modern  world. 
Foreign  economic  policy,  as  so  con- 
ceived, obviously  Involves  far  more  than 
International  trade.  The  study  I  pro- 
pose must  be  far  broader  than  a  study 
directed  specifically  at  trade  and  tariff 
policies;  but  the  latter  are  of  sufflclent 
Importance  that  I  thounht  they  should 
be  given  special  alsnlflcance,  In  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tee that  should  make  such  a  study. 

The  select  committee,  as  my  conpon- 
sors  and  I  have  proposed  It  In  our  reso- 
lution, would  t>e  composed  of  12  mem- 
t>ors,  drawn  equally  from  both  parties 
In  the  Senate.  In  this  particular  In- 
starvce,  tt  has  seemed  to  me  Important 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  question  of 


political  partisanship  in  the  study  of 
Issues  which  are  vital  to  the  national 
Interest  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Tlie 
function  of  this  committee  la  intended 
to  consist  of  undertaking  serious,  fac- 
tual and  objective  studies  in  a  difficult 
and  Important  field  of  national  policy— 
not  to  report  legislation,  nor  to  make 
any  '•investigation"  in  the  popular  sense 
of  that  term,  for  which  the  definition 
of  a  majority  and  a  minority  responsi- 
bility might  be  appropriate. 

Of  the  12  members.  4  would  be  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  primary  concern 
with  the  subject  of  foreign  economic 
policy  as  an  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Four  would  be  from  the  distinguished 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, because  of  that  committee's 
thorough  familiarity  with  our  trade  and 
tariff  Policies,  and  bccaase  insofar  as 
the  studies  result  in  conclusions  for  fu- 
ture legLslative  p>olicies,  some  of  those 
policies  would  be  likely  to  fall  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  4  remaining  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Senate  at  large.  2 
from  each  party. 

I  recognize  that  other  Senate  com- 
mittees— for  instance,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreitjn  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fore.stry — also  have  important  stakes  in 
aspects  of  our  foreign  economic  poli- 
cies^—as.  indeed,  we  all  do.  That  is  pre- 
cisely a  measme  of  their  importance 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Fur  example.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs,  on  which 
committee  I  serve  under  the  chainnan- 
ship  and  guidance  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray  1. 
We  have  before  that  committee  now  for 
consideration  proposals  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  which  certain 
domestic  mineral  products  would  be  sub- 
sidized in  order  that  thoy  not  be  too 
heavily  damaged  by  competition  from 
minerals  brought  to  America  from 
abroad. 

I  cite  this  merely  to  Indicate  that  near- 
ly all  the  great  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  few  exceptions,  are  involved  to 
some  degree  In  our  economic  policies 
which  Impinge  on  our  foreign  relations. 

This  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  committee  will  no  doubt  be  given 
serious  attention  by  the  committee  to 
which  the  resolution  is  referred  for  ac- 
tion. The  Important  thing  is  that  we 
obtain  a  unified  look  at  and  analysis  of 
this  field  of  policy,  rather  than  ep- 
proachlng  It  from  a  series  of  narrow  and 
limited  aspects,  as  the  fix  blind  men 
diversely  descrlbintc  an  eVphant  In  the 
fable.  It  Is  for  that  important  central 
reason  that  we  are  proposing  this  bi- 
partisan and  temporary  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 

TRADE    HO    LONOm    FUnri  T    COMMERCIAL 
IMTrRtdT 

Mr,  President.  I  said  earlier  that  It 
seems  like  a  self-evident  principle  that 
our  economic  policies  toward  other  na- 
tions must  aid,  not  contradict  or  impair, 
our  overall  foreign  policies.  This  ap- 
plies to  our  trade  policies,  Including 
tariffs,   in  these   difllcult   and  perilous 
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times,  when  so  much  more  depends  up- 
on the  success  of  our  foreign  economic 
policies  for  our  national  interest  in  th' 
long  run  than  the  prosperity  of  any  sin- 
gle domestic  Interest.  Yet  If  that  prin- 
ciple is  accepted  by  responsible  people 
today,  it  Is  nevertheless  actually  a  new 
development,  based  on  the  lii:;toric 
lessons  of  the  past  3  decades. 

For  until  the  long  and  tragic  series  of 
worldwide  crises  that  be>zan  with  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's,  trade  pol- 
icy was  everywhere  regarded  only  as  a 
form  of  governmental  action  in  aid  of 
private  commercial  interests.  Actually 
the  tariff  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  old- 
est— if  not  the  very  oldest — economic 
issue  in  American  politics,  along  with 
the  issue  over  hard  or  soft  money.  The 
historical  tradition  has  been  to  regard 
it  as  a  purely  economic  issue— phrased 
in  terms  of  the  controversy  over  tariffs 
for  revenue,  or  tariffs  for  protection; 
the  controversy  between  American  farm- 
ers who  exported  grain,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  the  domestic  producers  for 
whom  the  tariff  became  the  instinctive 
refuge  against  every  adverse  turn  in  the 
American  market.  The  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  1931— that  record-high  schedule 
of  import  duties  from  which  the  reduc- 
tions made  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  calculated— was  itself 
such  a  reaction  to  the  depres.'^ion  which 
began  in  1930,  a  reaction  based  wholly 
on  considerations  of  domestic,  not  for- 
eign, policy. 

In  that  depression,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  at  first  reacted  in  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  seeking  purely  national 
solutions  to  its  grave  and  painful  eco- 
nomic problems.  So  did  the  great  Euro- 
pean industrial  and  trading  nations,  as 
the  depression  spread  to  that  continent. 
Manipulation  and  control  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic transactions  began  as  a  measure 
of  desperate  economic  self-defense. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  spread  of  po- 
litical totalitarianism  turned  such  con- 
trols into  potent  instruments  of  foreign 
p>oUcy — instruments  which  served  Ger- 
man political  penetration  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  and  Japanese  expansion 
in  the  Far  East  for  purposes  which  were 
political  and  strategic  as  much  as  com- 
mercial, and  which  ultimately  paved  the 
way  for  naked  aggression,  domination 
and  war. 

At  no  time  since  World  War  II  have 
international  economic  problems,  rela- 
tionships and  economic  foreign  policies 
played  so  large  a  role  In  the  world  situ- 
ation as  they  do  again  today.  For  10 
years — since  the  Russian  blockade  of 
Berlin  In  1948.  which  was  met  by  the 
spectacular  Western  airlift  to  that  en- 
circled city — our  foreign  policy  has  been 
ba*?ed  upon  the  premise  of  a  primarily 
military  and  aKgresslve  threat  from  the 
Soviet  world.  In  response  to  this  threat, 
the  economic  programs  of  the  original 
Marshall  plan  weie  given  a  new.  military 
emphasis  In  the  development  of  NATO 
and  the  mutual  security  program.  That 
proHiom,  as  It  comes  before  the  Senate 
nunin  this  week,  still  maintains  such 
rmphfloi*  on  defense  «Kalnst  the  threat 
of  military  atfarenslon,  not  only  in 
I'UKjpr,  but  In  A««la,  in  Africa,  even  in 
I  at  It)  Americo,  The  same  premise  un- 
dciitcs  ilic  pacts  and  alliances  we  have 


sponsored  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  as  well  as  policy  pronounce- 
ments such  as  the  so-called  Eisenhower 
doctrine  for  the  latter  area. 

Throughout  this  cold-war  decade,  we 
have  been  conscious  of  the  great  mili- 
tary might  of  Soviet  Russia.  Yet.  imtil 
very  recently,  Americans  did  not  regard 
Russia  as  a  serious  competitor  in  eco- 
nomic and  other  peacetime  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Any  remaining  illu-sicns  of 
Russia  as  a  country  of  backward  serfs 
being  driven  reluctantly  onward  by 
terror  and  despotism  has  now  been 
rudely  shattered  by  the  sputniks.  We 
shall  be  better  off  for  no  longer  under- 
estimating the  competition  we  face.  But 
evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
that  competition  has  been  accumulating 
both  before  and  after  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
demonstrated  its  dramatic  technological 
progress  by  launching  the  first  earth 
satellite.  It  has  been  accumulating 
while  our  own  preoccupation,  in  Europe, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Asia  has 
continued  to  be  with  the  threat  of  pos- 
sible military  aggression. 

NEW    COMMUNIST    THREAT    IS   ECONOMIC    MORE 

TH.AN    MILITARY 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  heard  of  instances  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic activity  beyond  the  borders  of 
Russia — of  Soviet  aid  for  streets  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet  offers  of  assistance  to 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  other  areas  of  the 
Middle  East,  Soviet  trade  proposals  to 
West  Germany.  Great  Britain  and  Latin 
America.  But  only  very  recently  have 
we  begun  to  look  at  the  total  magnitude 
of  the  present  and  prospective  Com- 
munist international  economic  effort. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in  Detroit  on 
May  3  that  the  export  of  capital,  in  the 
form  of  production  equipment,  is  the 
fundamental  means  of  development  for 
the  economies  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions.   He  stated: 

The  Soviet  Government  Is  well  aware  of 
this.  Since  1933  It  has  put  out  $16  billion 
of  capital  export  commitmenls  in  19  coun- 
tries under  the  supervision  of  over  two  thou- 
sand Soviet  technicians.  This  could  be  the 
course  of  such  countries  as  India.  Brazil,  the 
Philippines,  and  others.  If  the  Free  World 
economic  system  should  not  operate  effect- 
ively. Governments  which  do  not  respond  to 
the  economic  needs  of  their  countries  do  not 
stay  In  power. 

Both  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  moving  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  of  economic  penetra- 
tion, and  its  Increasing  capacity  for 
doing  so  effectively,  were  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  most  informative  and  en- 
lightening speech  by  Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  I  regard  Mr.  Dulles'  speech  of 
such  importance  that  I  wish  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  read  it.  and  that 
I  could  Include  its  entire  text  In  the  Rf  c- 
ono  with  my  present  remarks,  for  this 
speech  by  the  head  of  our  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  shows  more  convincingly 
than  anything  I  can  say,  why  we  need 
Congressional  study  and  readiness  for 
action  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
policy  now. 

Blnce  the  length  of  Mr,  Dulles'  speech 
makes  this  impossible,  however,  I  fchall 


only  read  a  few  excerpts  from  it  now. 
This  is  how  he  states  the  new  challenge 
we  face,  since  the  direct  military  threat 
and  bluster  of  the  post-war  Stalin  era 
was  halted  by  our  response  through 
NATO  and  other  defensive  preparations: 

Today  the  Soviet  Union,  through  Its  very 
vocal  leader.  Khrushchev,  is  directly  chal- 
lenging the  United  States  In  the  fields  of 
Industrial  development  and  foreign  trade 
and  aid  as  well  as  in  military  matters.  Ihe 
other  day  he  remarked,  "To  the  slogan  that 
says  let  us  arm,'  we  reply  ■with  the  slogan,  'let 
US  trade'." 

Tiie  economic  challenge  Is  a  dual  one. 
They  are  sett.ng  goals  for  their  own  domestic 
production  to  compete  direcily  with  our 
own  and  to  quote  their  words,  "to  get  ahead 
of  Us  in  the  economic  race."  The  other 
phase  of  their  challenge  is  through  their 
foreign  economic  penetration  program. 

The  progress  which  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
through  it^  continuing  program  of 
forced-draft  industrialization,  is  making 
toward  both  these  goals  is  indicated  by 
a  series  of  statistical  data  given  by  Mr. 
Dulles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  extensive  excerpts  from 
the  speech  by  Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Comparison  of  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  terms  of 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  indi- 
cates the  U.  S.  S.  R  's  rapid  progress. 

Whereas  Soviet  gross  national  product  was 
about  33  percent  that  of  the  United  States 
in  1950.  by  1956  it  had  increased  to  about 
40  percent,  and  by  1962  it  may  be  about  50 
percent  of  our  own.  This  means  that  the 
Soviet  economy  has  been  growing,  and  Is 
expected  to  continue  to  grow  through  1962. 
at  a  rate  roughly  twice  that  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Annual  growth  over- 
all has  been  running  between  6  and  7  per- 
cent, annual  growth  of  industry  between  10 
and  12  percent. 

Tliese  rates  of  growth  are  exceedingly 
high.  They  have  rarely  been  matched  In 
other  States  except  during  limited  periods 
of  postwar  rebuilding. 

A  dollar  comparison  of  U.  S  S.  R.  and 
United  States  gross  national  product  In  1956 
reveals  that  consumption — or  what  the  So- 
viet consumer  received — was  less  than  half 
of  total  production.  It  was  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  in  the  United  States.  Invest- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  as  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  product  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
was  significantly  higher  than  In  the  United 
states.  Furthermore.  Investment  funds  In 
the  U.  S.  S  R.  were  plowed  back  primarily 
Into  expansion  of  electric  power,  the  metal- 
lurgical base,  and  into  the  producer  goods 
industries.  In  these  fields,  it  was  over  80 
percent  of  actual  United  States  investment 
In  1956,  and  in  1958,  will  probably  exceed 
our  own.  Defense  expenditures,  as  a  pro- 
portion of  groM  national  product  In  the 
U.  S.  8.  R  ,  were  Btgnlflcantly  higher  than 
in  the  United  Stales;   In  fact  about  double. 

Soviet  Industrial  production  In  1966  wob 
about  40  percent  na  large  as  that  of  the 
United  Stateii.  However,  Soviet  heavy  in- 
dustry was  proportionately  larger  than  tliU 
overall  avcrnge,  and  In  »ome  instances  the 
output  of  upeclflr  InduwtrlM  ulrearty  np- 
proached  that  of  the  Unlt<»d  »tnt<««  Output 
of  coal  In  the  U  8  8  R  wn»  about  70  per- 
cent of  that  of  lh»  Unlt^-d  «tnt«»,  output  of 
mnchln*  tooU  jiboui  doubl«  our  own  und 
kt««l  output  About  half. 

»inc»  JtfOe,  §x}\\0\  output  hM  eor>ilnu«d 
It*  rupid  expiindion  In  ih«  nr»t  qu«rt«r  of 
1U5U,  tk>vl*i  luauAirlttl  pfoductioii  w»#  11 
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percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  com- 
parlBon.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index 
shows  a  decline  of  11  percent  In  the  United 
States. 

According  to  available  statistics,  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1958,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
has  for  the  first  time  surpassed  the  United 
states  in  steel  production.  The  3  months' 
figures  show  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  alone 
turned  out  over  75  percent  of  the  steel  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  read  only 
one  conclusion  stated  by  Mr.  Dulles  on 
the  basLs  of  the  statistics  of  recent  Soviet 
development,  which  takes  on  special 
meaning  at  this  time  of  recession,  when 
our  own  economy  is  actually  being  per- 
mitted to  shrink.    He  states:  % 

These  (Soviet)  rates  of  growth  are  exceed- 
ingly high.  They  have  rarely  been  match :-d 
In^other  states  except  during  limited  periods 
Of  postwar  rebuilding. 

This  is  the  image  and  the  pattern 
which  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  offers,  for  emula- 
tion, to  the  underdeveloped  nations  that 
yearn  desperately  for  rapid  economic 
growth — while  the  image  of  capitalist 
America  is  one  of  recession,  shrinkage, 
and  inability  to  plan  and  sustain  con- 
tir.ued  constructive  development. 

Beyond  offering  a  tempting  pattern, 
however.  Soviet  economic  growth  of  the 
dimensions  shown  by  the  CIAs  statistics 
has  also  made  possible  the  active  entry  of 
Soviet  Ru^^sia  into  international  trade. 
Thus  the  Soviet  Government  is  aggres- 
sively seekinc:.  and  achieving,  expanded 
trade  with  western  nations,  including 
the  key  industrial  nations  of  Europe — 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

We  have  seen  a  dramatic  recent  ex- 
ample in  the  sales  of  Russian  aluminum, 
particularly  in  the  British  market,  which 
have  driven  the  world  market  price  down 
2  cents  a  pound  or  more,  at  a  time  when 
western  aluminum  producers  In  Canada, 
In  the  United  States,  Norway,  and  che- 
where  already  face  difBcult  problems  of 
temporary  exccsa  capacity. 

I  digrcsB  at  this  point  to  say  that  I 
hive  been  particularly  aware  of  the  Rus- 
Blan  impact  on  the  world  aluminum 
market  with  re«pect  to  price,  because  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  which  Is  my  native 
reRlon,  today  produces  some  3S  percent 
of  the  American  toUtl  aluminum  produc- 
tion, and  I  know  that  many  of  the  men 
enaaged  In  supervising  the  production  of 
aluminum  In  the  Northwest,  and  In 
working  In  those  plants,  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  efTect  of  the  delivery  of 
Russian  aluminum  In  the  British  mar- 
ket at  2  cents  less  a  pound  than  the  pre- 
vailing world  price. 

Mr.  Dulles  states  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
may  well,  in  time,  become  a  major  sup- 
plier of  other  metals,  petroleum,  and 
other  Industrial  necessities  to  Western 
Europe,  with  these  consequences: 

Soviet  ability  to  use  trade  as  a  weapon  to 
advance  Its  political  alms  will  Increase  In  a 
direct  ratio  to  their  success  in  realizing 
their   economic   goals. 

For  example,  once  they  have  penetrated 
Western  E^iropean  markets  to  the  extent 
that  these  markets  become  substantially  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  Industrial  raw  materials. 
they  will  have  available  a  new  and  formi- 
dable weapon  of  economic  warfare.  By  with- 
holding supplies,  by  capriciously  raising 
prices,  or  by  dumping  commodities,  the 
Soviets   In  effect   will  have   a  scat   at   the 


council  table  of  the  great  Industrial  nations 
of  Europe. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
quoted  enough  of  this  sober  analysis  by 
Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  to  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  potential  for 
adding  an  economic  cold  war  to  the 
other,  familiar  techniques  in  the  Com- 
munist arsenal.  The  picture  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  at  the  political  council  table 
of  Western  Europe  is  not  a  reassuring 
one  for  the  United  States  or  for  democ- 
racy. But  if  It  happens,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  not  been  forewarned.  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  challenge  of  competitive 
coexistence  is  an  open  one.  And  we 
must  remember  that  economics,  and  not 
military  warfare,  is  the  ori'^inal  battle- 
ground on  which  the  Communist  ideol- 
ogy has  challen'red  Western,  private- 
property  democracy  ns  a  doctrine  of  so- 
ciety and  government.  If  th?re  is  to  be 
competition,  let  us  welcome  that  it  Is  to 
be  in  this  realm  of  alternative  roads  to 
material,  economic,  and  social  accom- 
plishment— the  realm  which  Is  most 
hotly  contested  between  the  United 
States  and  our  Communist  adver.<:aries. 
and  in  which  we  both  have  staked  out 
major  claims.  Certainly  we  shall  not 
repret  that  it  is  not  to  be  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  let  us  also  remember  that 
the  victory  in  this  contest  of  economics 
and  politics  is  not  to  be  won  inside 
Russia,  or  inside  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  vast  bulk  of  the  world  which  is 
neither. 

UNITTD    STATIS    POLICY    HAS    RtCOCNTZEO    WORLD 
NtiDS    rOR    ECONOMIC    A!D 

Certainly,  the  record  of  postwar 
American  policy  shows  that  we  have 
recognized  that  fact.  This  recognition 
led  to  the  epoch-making  Marshall  plan 
for  Europe,  to  our  active  and  un-tlntlng 
support  for  the  World  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  to  the 
point  4  tcchnlcal-a.ssistance  pro- 
gram. Mo.1t  recently  we  have  recog- 
nized, in  the  resolution  expressing  our 
surp-jrt  for  India's  5-ycar  plan  that 
wa^j  tffercd  by  the  Scrnator  from  Mn  isa- 
chusotts  I  Mr.  KinncdyI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  I  Mr,  Coorrnl,  the 
decisive  importoncc  of  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  this  vast  nation  shall  find 
Its  eources  of  capital— and  its  sourcci  of 
Inspiration— In  the  democratic  West,  or 
in  communism. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  In  this  connec- 
tion my  support  for  the  very  forward- 
looking  and  thoughtful  resolution  sub- 
mitted In  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  I . 

Yet  our  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  economics  to  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  expressed  largely  in  a  single  class 
of  pros;rams — programs  of  foreign  aid, 
such  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  some  of 
the  technical  assistance  programs,  these 
have  taken  the  form  of  extensions  of 
credit,  money  grants  or  gifts  of  specific 
economic  equipment  and  commodities  to 
or  through  the  governments  of  the  re- 
cipient nations.  The  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams have  carried  almost  the  whole 
burden  of  our  foreign  economic  policies. 


while  our  policies  toward  other  forms  of 
international  economic  Intercourse  even 
with  the  same  nations,  such  as  trade  and 
private  capital  investment,  seem  to  be 
t>ased  on  domestic,  economic,  and  com- 
mercial considerations  without  much  re- 
gard for  our  forei^in  policy  objectives. 
Thus,  in  fact,  these  domestic  American 
considerations  may  sometimes  appear 
themselves  to  be  our  main  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  such  nations. 

V      a.    S.     a       HAS     ADVAN'TACE     f  F     MORE    ITXXIBI.R. 
COMBINED    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  greater  mea.'ure  of 
Soviet  governmental  economic  control 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  permits  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
to  mix  aid,  trade,  leans,  and  personnel 
exchanr;es  in  formulating  foreign  eco- 
nomic prcsrams  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Soviet  policies  in  different  coun- 
tries and  under  changing  conditions. 
Because  of  this  mixing  of  the  Infrredients 
of  grants,  loans,  trade,  and  other  form.s 
of  economic  activity,  and  the  absence  of 
private  trading,  Sjvlet  foreign  economic 
programs  cannot  readily  be  compared 
with  United  States  or  Western  economic 
relations  with  rcpect  to  the  same 
country.  This  was  cogently  pointed  out. 
for  example,  in  an  analysis  of  Soviet 
and  United  States  programs  in  Afghan- 
istan, which  was  sent  me  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Mills,  our 
Amba.ssador  to  that  country. 

Ambaj.sador  Mills  is  a  very  distin- 
guished career  diplomat  and  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  from  Oregon— although  his 
duties  in  our  Foreign  Service  force  him 
to  be  an  absentee  constituent  much  of 
the  time — and  he  and  I  had  occasion 
on  his  last  visit  to  Washington  to  dls- 
cu.'s  the  que:5tion  of  the  comparative 
Soviet  and  American  programs  In  Af- 
ghanistan. 

For  example,  the  rcp>ort  on  Afghan- 
istan sent  mc  by  ICA  explains  that — 

One  Important  dlitlng  lishlng  charBCtor- 
iKtlc  of  — Soviet-  block  aid  ta  that  It  U  Ren«r« 
ally  prmcntrd  on  a  IdiR-tcrm  basis  without 
rcfcrai  cc  to  annual  commiimcuta.  and  In  a 
pacliAK*  ("rm  which  may  Include  a  long' 
term  line  c(  credit,  technical  astUtanct, 
training,  mililrtry  afkUtnnc*  and,  In  partlru- 
l.ir,  InTcured  trndo  opioriunltlti  Btjch  sin" 
ICle  parkfl'^e  offjm  run  huve  irrent  a])|>«al, 
p.irticiilftriy  when  the  rrcipieni  country  Is 
havln'{  ditnculiy  In  niuikcling  lu  export 
products. 

Although  direct  grants  of  asfiUtance 
by  the  United  States  far  exceed  the 
amount  granted  outright  by  the 
U.  8.  S,  R..  the  total  achievements  of 
the  combination  Soviet  package  may 
appear  disproportionately  effective  to 
the  local  population,  particularly  If  they 
are  channeled  Into  projects  which  are 
chosen  and  designed  to  produce  such 
an  immediate  impact  that  they  have  an 
economic  dramatic  effect.  For  Instance, 
reporting  on  the  Soviet  packaije  in  Af- 
ghanistan. ICA  states: 

Although  perhaps  less  than  one-fcurth  of 
the  credit  extended  under  the  economic  aid 
agreement  has  been  drawn  down,  aubetan- 
tial  progrc^a  has  been  reported  on  many  of 
the  projects  covered  by  the  agreement*. 
Streets  of  Kabul  were  paved  and  one  as- 
phalt factory  near  Kabul  was  completed 
with  a  line  of  credit  extended  in  1964.  Con- 


Btructlon  has  been  completed  on  a  grain 
bUo,  flour  mill,  bakery,  petroleum  storage 
tanks  and  cement  plant.  Surveys  have  been 
made  or  construction  begun  on  various  other 
projects.  Including  a  new  highway  over  the 
Hindu  Kush  Mountains  and  airport  con- 
struction. A  number  of  buses  and  taxlcaba 
were  delivered,  and  aliio  equipment  for  a 
100-bed  hospital.  Although  a  subftantlal 
part  of  the  $100  million  credit  from  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  has  been  obligated  for  specific 
projects,  actual  expenditures  to  date  have 
probably  been  relatively  small. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Soviet 
foreign  economic  programs  are  aided 
by  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  commandeer  and  assign  Russian 
technical  personnel  and  needed  equip- 
ment for  such  programs,  and  to  design 
the  specific  projects  themselves  with  an 
eye  only  on  the  desired  policy  goals,  and 
without  close  regard  for  costs  or  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  because  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
can,  for  political  expediency,  absorb  any 
loss  which  may  be  inherent  in  any  par- 
ticular tran.^^action. 

When  Ambassador  Mills  was  In  Wash- 
ington some  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  bre  ikf ast  with  him  In 
the  Senate  dining  room.  He  emphasized 
to  me  at  that  time  the  Importance  of 
Congress  pa.sslng  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  .sending  It  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  He  said  that  without  the 
foreign  aid  l)elng  made  available  to  him 
and  our  other  American  representatives 
In  Afghanistan,  where  he  Is  our  chief 
diplomatic  spokesman,  he  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless  In  combatting  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  bring  Afghanistan  Into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

A  very  recent  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
stresses  these  same  points.  According 
to  a  review  of  this  report  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  of  June  1. 
entitled  "Red  Trade  Coin  Cited  In 
Study,"  Afghanistan  Egypt,  Indonesia, 
Nepal,  Syria,  and  Yemen  have  received 
far  more  economic  aid  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  than  from  the  Free  World.  This 
again  U  consistent  with  what  I  was  told 
by  Ambassador  Mlllf.  during  his  recent 
visit  here,  Thlrly-tvo  percent  of  In- 
dia's aid  and  40  percent  of  Ceylon's  are 
■aid  to  have  come  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 
At  the  same  time,  th?  report  states  that 
the  Communists  havt  made  trade  expan- 
sion a  full  partner  with  assistance  in 
their  economic  offensive  outside  their 
own  area,  particularly  in  Latin  America, 
where  Soviet  trade  expansion  has  been 
609  percent  from  19)2  to  1956.  particu- 
larly with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
Uruguay.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Washington  Post's 
article  on  this  report  for  the  CED  be 
printed  in  the  Recorj  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  June  1.  1958] 

Red  Trade  Gain  Ctted  im  Studt 

(By  Carroll  KUpa trick) 

Russian-bloc  countries  Increased  their 
trade  with  Latin  America  60S  percent  (rozn 
1952  to  1968 — a  greater  Increase  than  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  study  prepared 
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for  the  Committee  for  Ecornxnlc  Development 
reported  yesterday. 

"The  Communists  have  made  trade  expan- 
sion a  full  partner  with  assistance  in  their 
economic  offensive  outside  their  own  area." 
the  study,  by  Michael  Saplr.  said.  The  aid 
program  he  wrote,  has  a  different  emphasis 
In  three  distinct  areas  of  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Communists  are 
concentrating  on  economic  development  aid; 
in  the  Middle  East,  on  aid  and  trade,  but  In 
lAtin  America  "the  emphasis  is  on  Increasing 
trade,"  Saplr  said. 

"In  Latin  America,  the  increase  has  taken 
place  primarily  because  of  vigorous  efforts  by 
eastern  European  countries,"  he  reported.  "A 
netvork  of  direct  agreements  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  liberal  credit  provisions  fea- 
tured." 

Latin  America's  principal  imports  from 
the  Communist  countries  have  been  coal, 
machine  tools,  railway  rolling  stock  and  agri- 
cultural machinery.  Principal  exports  have 
been  meat,  leather  goods,  and  animal  hides, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  wool. 

rOUa  COUNTRIES  INVOLVFD 

Saplr  said  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com- 
munist China,  has  concentrated  on  increasing 
trade  with  "a  relatively  few  underdeveloped 
countries."  Pour  countries  In  Latin  America 
are  chlefiy  Involved:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Uruguay. 

"They  account  for  practically  all  of  Latin 
American-Soviet  trade  at  present."  he  said. 
Saplr  is  a  student  of  International  economics 
who  has  specialized  In  affairs  of  underde- 
veloped areas. 

"The  Communists  are  attempting  to  create. 
In  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  the  image  of  a  widespread,  richly 
varied  but  unified  Communist  world,  Blmilar 
In  scope,  variety  and  resources  to  the  Free 
World,  available  and  capable  no  matter  what 
the  problem,"  Saplr  wrote. 

While  the  Conununista  have  expanded 
their  relations  with  the  non-Communist 
world  In  general,  "they  have  concentrated 
increasingly  on  a  'trade  and  aid'  program 
with  the  underdeveloF>ed  areas,  and  within 
the  underdeveloped  areas  to  uncommitted 
nations,"  the  report  said. 

Saplr  noted  that  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  Soviet  aid  has  been  sent  to  countries  re- 
ceiving arms  aid  from  the  United  State*. 
But  the  uncommitted  countries  are  receiving 
»  BubBtantlal  amount  of  Communist-bloc  aid. 

Afghanistan.  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Nepal. 
Syria,  and  Yemen  have  rscclved  far  more  eco- 
nomic aid  from  th«  Bovlct  bloc  than  from 
tht  Free  World.  Thlrtjr-two  ptrcent  of  In- 
dia's aid  and  40  percent  of  Ctylon'i  has  been 
from  the  Soviet  bloc, 

cowniAST  wrrM  vttrrTO  states  aid 

In  an  introduction  to  ths  study,  Herbert 
Stein,  CE:0's  dlrsetor  of  research,  said  that  of 
America's  total  foreign  aid  in  the  11  year* 
from  1945  to  1966  some  $10.6  billion,  or  leas 
than  a  fifth  went  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  some  63.6  billion  of  that  was  for 
relief  work. 

Saplr  said  his  study  showed  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  "is  capable  not  only  of  sustain- 
ing the  economic  drive  currently  under  way 
but  has  the  capacity  to  increase  the  effort 
several  times  over." 

He  said  the  Soviets  are  "constantly  •  •  • 
probing  for  weak  spots  In  the  Free  World 
which  can  be  exploited  by  a  variety  of  means 
and  to  a  myriad  of  costumes  and  poses  •  •  • . 

"Probably  the  greatest  and  clearest  type  of 
danger  to  the  Free  World  Is  the  success  of  the 
Sovieu  In  winning  major  Influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  notably  Kgypt  and  Syria.  •   •   • 

"The  Communists  are  moving  more  slowly 
and  less  directly  In  Afghanistan,  close  to  the 
border  of  sensitively  neutral  India."  He  said 
Russia  also  la  concentrating  on  Indonesia's 
"troubled  waters"  with  apparent  success. 

Sapir  held  out  the  poeslbillty  that  Com- 
munist bureaucratic  methods  and  poor  qual- 


ity goods  may  cause  the  Soviet  bloc  trouble 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

"It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  longer  the  bloc  programs  are  in  existence, 
and  the  wider  their  efforts,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  the  Soviet  and  Its  satellites 
will  stub  their  toes,  making  many  of  the 
errors  we  have  made  and  others  of  tiieir  own 
Invention,"  Saplr  said. 

"There  Is  evidence  that  such  countries  as 
India,  Pakistan.  Turkey,  or  Burma  and  Cey- 
lon are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
political  Intent  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  con- 
cern alone,  often,  is  not  enough  to  frustrate 
Soviet  ambitions." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  propose  today  that  we  change 
our  economic  aid  programs  In  under- 
developed countries  so  as  to  imitate 
Russian  methods.  I  am  not  now  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  mutual  security 
and  technical  assistance  programs, 
which  already  have  been  studied  thor- 
oughly and  recently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
My  point,  rather,  is  to  illustrate  that 
effective  foreign  economic  policy  in- 
volves more  than  foreign  aid.  If  eco- 
nomic means  are  effectively  to  aid  in 
the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals,  then  the  proper  relationship  of 
trade,  of  credit  and  capital  transactions, 
of  technical  assistance  and  of  other  eco- 
nomic activities — both  private  and  gov- 
ernmental— to  these  foreign  policy  goals 
needs  as  urgently  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  as  were  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams themselves. 

That  is  what  is  proposed  in  the  reso- 
lution I  am  submitting  today. 

TASK  or  rOEEIGN  ECONOMIC  POUCT  LIES 
WITHIN    WEST   irSELF 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  about  the  economic  challenge 
being  presented  to  us  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R, 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  Our 
Soviet  adversary  is  rapidly  developing 
the  economic  strength  to  make  that 
challenge  effective;  yet  as  of  now,  the 
gap  between  that  strength  and  ours  Is 
still  so  vast  that  any  Soviet  opportunity 
for  success  Is  largely  a  measure  of  a  fail- 
ure on  our  own  part. 

The  greatest  area  where  our  foreign 
economic  policy  badly  needs  review, 
however,  is  one  in  which  a  direct  eon- 
test  with  Soviet  economic  penetration 
does  not  yet — and,  let  us  hope,  never 
will— play  a  really  major  role.  That 
area  U  the  West  Itself— Western  Europe 
and  the  twin  continents  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Here,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  both  the  most  industrialized  and 
some  of  the  resource-richest  regions  of 
the  world.  In  both  natural  and  capi- 
tal resources — if  combined — this  West- 
ern World  so  far  outdistances  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  what  may  look  like  a 
competition,  when  measured  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.. 
proves  in  fact  to  be  no  contest  at  all. 
It  is  here,  within  the  West  itself,  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  Western  eco- 
nomic and  political  philosophy  must 
prove  itself.  If  we  succeed  here,  with 
the  vast  resources  at  our  combined  com- 
mand, the  Atlantic  economy  will  act  as 
an  irresistable  magnet  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  uncommitted 
nations  of  Asia  where  communism  now 
offers  actual  competition.    If  we  do  not 
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succeed  In  finding  policies  and  systems 
for  ordering  these  resources  our  joint 
economic  growth,  stability  and  prosper- 
ity, however,  then  the  West  risks  the 
loss  not  only  of  these  nations  for  the 
Free  World— but  eventually  its  own  dis- 
integration. 

Here,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  greater 
challenge  to  the  foreign  economic  policy 
specifically  of  the  United  States,  which 
today  is  the  dynamo  of  the  entire  West- 
ern World. 

Here,  too,  Is  the  area  where  our  for- 
eign economic  policies  most  deserve  the 
intensive  study  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  authority  and 
the  mandate  to  cut  across  all  the  sepa- 
rate lines  of  our  national  policies  and 
programs  in  a  unified  inquiry  into  their 
impact  on  our  national  objectives  in 
the  world.  For  it  is  right  in  this  Atlantic 
area  itself  that  the  last  few  months  and 
even  days  have  shown  us  the  crises  that 
make  a  review  of  United  States  poli- 
cies so  timely  and  even  urgent  today. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  have  de- 
teriorated largely  over  economic  issues, 
which  have  lent  much  popular  support 
to  talk  of  more  nationalistic  attitudes 
and  policies  in  that  country.  These  eco- 
nomic issues  began — at  a  time  of  expan- 
sion— with  impatience  over  the  manner 
of  United  States  business  investment 
and  control  in  Canada.  When  expan- 
sion turned  to  recession,  new  impor- 
tance was  added  to  old  Lssues  of  tariffs 
and  wheat  markets  and  quotas.  Our 
relations  with  Canada  were  not  helped 
when,  last  December  24,  President 
Eisenhower  imposed  the  iniscallcd  "vol- 
untary oil  quotas"  against  the  import 
of  Canadian  oil  to  the  United  States  west 
coast — an  action  which  led  to  violent 
but  unsuccessful  protests  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Government.  And  we  have 
failed  outrageously  in  one  step  that 
could  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  imagi- 
native and  re-sourceful  state.smanship  in 
foreign  economic  policy — the  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  Canada  for 
the  mutually  beneficial  development  of 
the  upper  Columbia  River  Basin,  in 
which  rests  a  larKo  share  of  the  vast 
economic  promise  of  western  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  same  type  of  mutually 
beneficial  agreement  should  be  reached 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  great  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon  River,  where  the  Yukon  ter- 
ritory of  Canada  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  potentially  share  in  one  of  the 
great  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America,  as 
with  Canada,  are  also  inevitably  in- 
volved in  our  actions  on  such  matters  as 
the  oil  quotas  and  mineral  imports. 
Press  reports  since  the  regrettable  and 
shocking  demonstrations  of  anti-Ameri- 
canism, on  the  occasion  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's appearances  in  Venezuela  and 
Peru,  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  dissatisfaction  with  United  States 
economic  policies  in  Latin  American 
public  opinion.  The  two  countries  in- 
volved in  these  demonstrations  are,  per- 
haps, no  coincidence.  Oil.  of  course, 
is  the  foundation  of  Venezuela's  econ- 
omy as  n\uch.  or  more,  than  it  is  that 


of  Texas'  or  Oklahoma's.  And,  as  Dep- 
uty Undersecretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  recently  told  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  15  percent  of  Peru's  com- 
modity exports  are  lead  and  zinc,  and 
two-thirds  of  these  go  to  the  United 
States.  Add  copper,  and  more  than  half 
of  Peru's  total  dollar  earnings  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  United  States  min- 
erals policies.  The  figures  for  Chile  and 
Mexico  are  equally  impressive.  The  di- 
rect relationship  between  United  States 
trade  and  Soviet  economic  penetration 
in  Latin  America  was  also  reviewed  in 
a  brief  article  in  Fortune  magazine  for 
April  1958.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•  See  exhibit  3.» 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  could  be  more  effective  than 
Secretary  Dillon's  testimony  to  demon- 
strate that  no  longer  can  we  make  na- 
tional policies  on  oil.  on  minerals,  on 
other  commodities,  and  on  trade  gen- 
erally, simply  as  domestic  economic  de- 
cisions. We  cannot  have  all  United 
States  governmental  decisions  made  by 
the  State  Department,  nor  channel  all 
legislation  through  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate — such  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — 
can  be  counted  on  to  give  needed  recog- 
nition and  weight  to  the  impact  on  our 
foreign  policies  of  the  measures  that 
come  before  them,  but  they  cannot  all 
independently  study  this  complex  field. 
That  is  why  I  propose  a  single,  unified 
Senate  study  to  provide  us  with  a  long- 
range  perspective  and  overall  frame- 
work of  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy  and  its  significance  for  the  na- 
tional economy. 

UNITED   STATES   TRADE   KEY    FACTOR   IN    ECONOMY 
or   WEST 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  the 
overwhelming  concentration  of  capital 
and  natural  resources  which  makes  the 
West  itself  the  area  in  which  our  econ- 
omic policies  for  a  Free  World  must  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  and  I  have  indicated  that 
the  United  States  economy  it.self  is  the 
dynamic  heart  of  this  concentration,  on 
which  the  bloodstream  of  the  whole  de- 
pends. 

This  fact  Is  borne  out  by  an  analysis 
of  our  foreign  trade.  I  have  asked  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  break  down  the 
total  of  United  States  exports  and  im- 
ports in  1956  by  different  pertinent 
groupings  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
traded.  These  groupings  include,  first, 
the  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market — France.  Germany,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Luxembourg.  Second, 
the  so-called  Free  Trade  Area  that  has 
been  suggested  by  Great  Britain  to  in- 
clude also  the  Common  Market  nations. 
Scandinavia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland — 
in  effect,  almost  all  of  Western  Europe. 
Third,  the  15  countries  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  Fourth,  the 
Latin  American  nations  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  Fifth,  the 
nations  which  met  at  the  Bandoeng 
Conference,  which  included  about  30  of 
the   Asian,    Near   Eastern,    and    African 


nations.  Sixth,  I  have  singled  out  Ja- 
pan, because  so  much  of  the  controversy 
over  trade  policy  involves  that  one  coun- 
try. Seventh,  our  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  \— United  States  trade  uith  groups  of 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the.se  figures  show  that  almost  20  per- 
cent of  our  exports  and  almost  30  per- 
cent of  our  imports,  in  1956.  were  in  trade 
with  Latin  America.  They  show  that 
more  than  42  percent  of  our  trade  was 
with  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance.  Very  roughly,  they  Indicate 
that  about  two-thirds  of  all  United  States 
foreign  trade  takes  place  within  the  great 
Western  area  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
less  tlian  one-sixth  of  United  States 
trade  is  with  Asia,  including  Japan,  and 
with  the  Communist  world.  The  latter 
accounts  for  less  than  1  percent. 

This  illustrates  the  extent  to  which, 
as  I  have  said.  United  States  trade  and 
economic  policies  are  a  question  of  our 
policies  for  the  West  itself.  How  much 
this  is  true  when  limited  even  more 
specifically  to  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity itself  is  shown  by  another  table 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  2. — External  trade  of  NATO  countriei 
{including  United  States) 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
looking  only  at  the  15  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  is  the  chief  alliance  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  and  the  keystone  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  find  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  these  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  constitutes  about  60  per- 


cent of  all  the  international  trade  in  the 
world.  More  impressively,  the  internal 
trade  of  the  NATO  na'  ions  among  them- 
selves alone — elimintting  their  trade 
with  the  entire  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that  means  eliminating  trade  with  Latin 
America,  with  Japan,  ind  with  important 
European  and  commonwealth  democra- 
cies which  are  not  members  of  NATO — 
constitutes  about  44  p<  rcent  of  all  the  in- 
ternational trade  In  t^e  world. 

This  is  a  measure,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Importance  of  our  fori  ign  economic  poli- 
cies to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  non- 
economic  objectives  and  our  noneco- 
nomlc  programs  in  'he  foreign  policy 
realm.  On  the  mllltf  ry  and  diplomatic 
effectiveness  of  NATO,  for  instance,  we 
have  staked  an  immense  proportion  of 
our  entire  internation  il  political  and  de- 
fense efforts.  Does  it  not  make  sense  to 
study  our  commercia  ,  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  other  economic  foreign  policies  in 
the  context  of  this  c  )mmitment  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  ol  our  national  secu- 
rity itself,  to  a  NATO  policy,  rather  than 
to  regard  them  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct realm,  to  be  jud  ;ed  by  quite  differ- 
ent and  largely  domej  tic  considerations? 

rRENCH    CRISIS    IMPERILS  WrESTI«N  COMMUNITY 

The  question  is  daily  gaining  urgency 
at  this  very  time,  ^one  of  us  can  teli 
what  the  current  cr;si8  in  France  will 
mean  to  NATO  and  t(  the  various  West- 
ern European  Institut  ons  whose  develop- 
ment we  have  so  long  encouraged.  In 
raising  the  questions  i.bout  which  I  speak 
today,  I  certainly  do  not  pose  as  an  ex- 
pert in  either  economics  or  foreign  af- 
fairs. No  such  special  knowledge  is 
needed :  for  these  que;  tions  now  confront 
us  in  dally  newspaper  headlines.  The 
Washington  Post  an^i  Times  Herald  of 
last  Saturday.  May  31 .  published  an  arti- 
cle by  Don  Cook  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  which  reported 
that  impending  French  bankruptcy 
threatened  the  end  of  the  Europ>ean 
payments  union  and  the  proposed  Euro- 
p>ean  trading  institutions.  On  Sunday. 
June  1.  the  New  Ycrk  Times  reported 
that  "uncertainty  ever  the  future  of 
France  has  cast  a  daikening  cloud  across 
the  bright  new  plans  for  European  eco- 
nomic unification."  Both  articles  pre- 
dict grave  difficulties  for  the  common 
market,  and  also  th«'  death  of  the  pro- 
posed greater  free- trade  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  informa- 
tive and  very  ominous  rejxjrts  may  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  no  more  be  indifferent  to  these  de- 
velopments than  we  could  be  to  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  the  military  structure  of 
NATO.  For  in  the  long  nm  it  is  Impos- 
sible that  we  could  maintain  a  military 
stake  in  the  Atlantic  community,  but  re- 
fuse to  make  any  commitment  to  its  eco- 
nomic stability,  ijrowth.  and  future  pros- 
perity. The  time  may  already  have  come 
when  the  second  is  more  important  than 
the  first,  in  the  light  of  the  new  challenge 
from  Soviet  Russia  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. If  we  want  to  speak  of  a  West- 
ern community,  can  we  expect  very  long 


to  hold  to  a  view  that  in  defense  it  is  one 
for  all  and  all  for  one,  but  that  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  prosperity  it  is  every- 
one for  himself,  and  business  is  business? 
Or  must  we  not,  rather,  modify  national- 
ism at  least  enough  so  as  to  offer  a  com- 
munity of  positive  goals  to  those  whom 
we  £isk  to  share  a  community  of  defense 
against  communism? 

As  early  as  July  29,  1955,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing for  a  shift  In  emphasis  from  military 
to  economic  and  political  functions  for 
joint  NATO  institutions.    I  then  stated : 

The  problems  of  world  trade  and  currency 
transfers  exist — except  tor  the  case  of  Ja- 
pan— almost  wholly  within  the  Atlantic 
community  Itself.  They  should  be  treated 
as  Internal  economic  problems  by  Institu- 
tions of  that  community.  •  •  •  At  the  very 
least,  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  OEEC.  should  be  ex- 
panded into  an  Organization  for  Atlantic 
Economic  Cooperation,  so  as  to  Include  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  nothing  In 
the  intervening  3  years  to  change  the 
views  I  expressed  then,  and  much  is 
happening  at  this  very  time  to  confirm 
them. 

Other  voices,  Including  those  of  per- 
sons more  expert  than  I,  are  being  raised 
in  the  effort  to  gam  recognition  for  the 
significance  of  an  economic  policy  for 
the  West.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  highly 
respected  National  Planning  Association 
called  for  the  development  of  nonmili- 
tary.  and  particularly  economic,  institu- 
tion."? for  the  Atlantic  community,  to  or- 
ganize a  meaningful  and  promising 
economic  program  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  Free  World.  I  am  proud 
that  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party  m  the  past  two  elec- 
tions. Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  anticipate  and  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  peacetime  competition,  rather  than 
military  aggression,  to  the  WesteiTi 
World.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
excellent  lead  editorial  entitled  "Free 
World  To  Work,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday,  June 
1,  because  it  reviews  so  cogently  the 
points  which  I  have  tried  to  mention  in 
my  speech  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1,  1958) 
Free  World  To  Work 

In  a  time  that  cries  for  Ideas.  Adlai  Steven- 
son has  supplied  one  that  deserves  to  be 
talcen  up,  developed,  and  applied.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  concern  is  the  growing  Free 
World  economic  crisis  which  he  believes  Is  far 
more  serious  in  its  implications  than  even 
the  paralysis  that  beset  Europe  in  1947.  Why 
not,  he  asked  In  an  extremely  thoughtful 
address  at  the  University  of  Louisville  a  few 
days  ago,  establish  a  committee  of  experts 
comparable  to  the  group  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947? 
Their  function  on  an  International  basis 
should  be  to  prepare  an  agenda  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  Free  World  economy  upon 
which  the  nations  can  agree  and  act  with- 
in a  year. 

The  crisis  has  its  roots  In  the  breakdown  of 
the  old  trading  system  symbolized  by  Britain 
and   grounded   on   low    tariffs,   high   lending, 


and  reserves  flexibly  based  upon  gold.  De- 
spite substantial  American  aid  and  Invest- 
ment programs  since  the  war,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  American  standard  of  living  and 
those  elsewhere  In  the  Free  World  is  steadily 
widening.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  United 
States  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
some  $7  billion — which  meant  that  we  sold 
that  much  more  tlian  we  bought.  In  that 
same  year  falling  raw  material  prices  re- 
duced the  Income  of  producer  countries  by 
some  $750  million. 

If  the  United  States  were  now  Inveetlng 
In  development  abroad  at  the  same  rate  as 
Britain  In  her  heyday  as  a  creditor  nation, 
the  total  of  public  and  private  lending  would 
have  to  be  at  least  tripled — and  some  au- 
thorities say  it  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  as  much  as  30  times.  That  Is  a  measure 
of  the  Imbalance.  Although  there  has  been 
much  praiseworthy  Internationalism  In  our 
outlook  since  the  war,  the  practical  effect 
of  our  policies  still  has  much  Isolationism 
to  it;  we  are  enriching  ourselves  while  the 
remainder  of  the  world  falls  behind.  And 
while  the  Free  World  is  thus  economically 
disunited,  the  Communists  broaden  and  in- 
tensify their  economic  offensive,  commiser- 
ating with  nations  that  rely  ujxjn  the  West's 
falling  capitalism.  "One  thing  you  dont 
find,"  Mr.  Stevenson  notes  pointedly,  "is  a 
really  Isolationist  Communist." 

Today  the  capital  hunger  in  some  areas  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  heard 
gnawing.  Indeed,  there  will  have  to  be  pri- 
mary Infusions  before  there  can  be  even  the 
rudimentary  expansion  to  foster  private 
growth;  there  can  be  no  doctrinaire  blinders 
about  socialism  respecting  countries  which 
grasp  at  almost  any  slogan  for  Improvement. 
Different  manifestations  of  the  same  crisis 
of  imbalance,  of  course,  affect  some  developed 
nations  as  well.  The  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  American  reciprocal 
trade  and  assistance  programs,  the  United 
Nations.  Senator  MoNSONrr's  soft-loan  bank 
plan — all  these  are  part  ol  the  answer.  But 
they  need  direction. 

Unity  of  concept  thus  is  a  first  require- 
ment. SpecificaUy,  Mr.  Stevenson  would  have 
the  committee  of  expyerts  seek  means  of  re- 
gaining momentum  In  economic  expansion — - 
an  overall  growth  of  5  percent  annually  that 
would  minimize  Inflation;  build  new  links 
with  the  European  Common  Market  and  free 
trade  area  so  as  to  avoid  new  protectionist 
walls;  expand  investment  In  underdeveloped 
areas;  and  stimulate  additional  working  capi- 
tal for  trade  and  convertibility. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States  Is  by  no 
means  alone  In  having  resources  to  contrib- 
ute. Germany.  Britain.  Prance,  Canada,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  nations  are  now  investing 
abroad,  and  they  could  help  more  In  a  dis- 
tributed effort.  Obviously,  such  help  should 
not  be  unrequited.  A  basic  essential  Is  sell- 
help,  which  means  the  sort  of  stocktaking 
and  housecleaning  in  prospective  recipient 
nations  that  underlay  the  Marshall  plan. 

Americans  distressed  by  the  waves  of  antl- 
Americanlsm  that  have  broken  In  South 
America  and  the  Near  East  could  devote 
themselves  to  no  more  constructive  purpose 
than  developing  such  a  catalyst.  There  is 
no  short-term  answer  to  such  outbreaks, 
which  are  more  symptomatic  than  causative; 
and  in  any  event  the  country  should  concern 
Itself  with  more  than  short-term  remedies  In 
the  situation  that  confronts  It.  The  basic 
problem  Is  economic,  and  the  basic  require- 
ment Is  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the  Free 
World — through  investment,  raw  materials 
stabilization,  and  the  like — In  such  a  way 
that  they  complement  each  other. 

Some  years  ago  Clare  Boothe  Luce  referred 
derisively  to  such  globallsm  as  "globaloney." 
The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  subject  of  yester- 
day's scoffing  has  become  today's  realism.  We 
are  finding  more  and  more  that  we  are  liter- 
ally our  brothers'  keepers,  and  that  their 
health     Intimately     affocts     our     own.       Mr. 
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Stevenaon  appeals  for  the  foresight,  energy, 
and  patience  of  Marshall.  Acheson.  Truman. 
Vandenberg.  Bevln.  and  Monnet  in  organizing 
a  new  American  Initiative;  "I  believe,"  he 
says,  "that  my  fellow  Democrats  will  follow 
an  administration  lead  today  as  faithfully 
and  eagerly  as  many  Republicans  followed 
the  Democratic  Initiative  10  years  ago" 
Ideas  can  move  men  and  nations.  TliU  one 
should. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  this  speech,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
to  offer  solutions  or  to  recommend 
specific  proposals.  There  will  be  other 
occasions  for  that.  The  point  I  make 
today  is  only  to  urge  that  the  Senate  be- 
gin now,  and  carry  out  in  the  coming 
year,  a  thorough  study  of  these  chal- 
lenges to  our  economic  role  and  policies 
in  the  world,  which  are  daily  being 
brought  so  insistently  to  our  attention. 
If  it  is  not  already  too  late,  certainly  it 
is  high  time  to  take  this  step  toward 
developing  the  understanding  necessary 
for  effective  action  in  the  future.  That 
Is  why  I  hope  that  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  respon.sible  for  such  decisions  will 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  resolution  which  I  am  submitting  to- 
day for  my  cosponsors  and  myself.  The 
resolution  affects  no  present  program,  no 
legislation  before  the  Congress.  It  com- 
mits us  to  no  preconceived  conclusions  or 
policies.  All  it  can  do  is  to  permit  the 
Senate  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of 
giving  serious,  thorough,  and  nonparti- 
san study  and  consideration  to  a  most 
important  set  of  problems  confronting 
our  Nation  in  todays  world — and  to  do  it 
before  a  real  crisis  leaves  us  only  the 
opportunity  for  ex-post-facto  investiga- 
tions of  failure.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
undertake  such  a  study  now. 

Mr.  President,  ahead  of  the  other 
articles  I  have  aoked  to  have  printed 
after  my  remarks.  I  ?sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Trade:  Weapon  for 
Pi-eedom."  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  23.  1958.  This 
editorial  also  mo.st  effectively  states  the 
case  for  a  bold,  new  approach  to  eco- 
nomic policy  which  will  look  beyond  the 
narrow  bounds  of  nfitional  commercial 
self-interest  to  the  greater  objectives  of 
the  Western,  democratic  contest  with 
communism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[  Prom  the  Chrl.stlan  Science  Monitor  of 

May  23.  1908  | 

Trade:  Weapon  for  Freedom 

The  postwar  strufrple  bntween  the  Soviet 
and  the  free  way  of  life  proceeds  on  several 
planes  at  the  same  time,  but  with  changes  of 
emphasis  and  with  the  West  usually  taking  a 
defensive  posture  and  replying  to  offensives 
as  they  develop.  The  Western  nations  are 
familiar  with  this  shifting  pattern.  But  they 
have  given  less  than  adequate  attention  to 
the  new  "front"  where  Soviet  leadership  Is 
probing. 

The  eight -nation  conference  now  reported 
from  Moscow  is  a  warnlnc^.  It  aims  at  or- 
ganizing the  resources  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  and  enlisting  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  Commimlst  world  In  the  possibilities 
of  extending  the  Communist  system  through 
trade  and  aid  within  and  without  their  com- 
munity. 

That  Communist  leadership  regards  trade 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means  of 


cementing  political  controls  has  timely  Illu- 
stration at  Moscow.  Yugoslavia  Is  absent 
from  the  conference.  Reports  Indicate  that 
the  Moscow  thermostat  Is  raising  the  heat 
on  the  too-Independent  South  Slavs,  and  will 
use  trade  devices  among  other  things  to  do  It. 

Western  peoples  are  slower,  even  reluctant, 
to  beat  their  economic  plowshares  of  trade 
Into  weajwns  of  politics  Yet  they  need  to 
understand  that  unless  they  view  their  own 
trade  and  aid  policies — toward  each  other  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world — as  inexirlcable 
from  their  efforts  to  build  Free-World  se- 
curity these  efforts  will  be  endangered. 

In  the  recent  weakening  of  the  Atlantic 
community  at  Us  core  the  neglect  to  develop 
closer  economic  relations  amfmg  allies  plays  a 
big  part.  Canacllan-Amerlciui  and  other 
hemisphere  frictions  arise  partly  from  eco- 
nomic misunderstandings  or  downright  mal- 
practices. The  feeling  that  Americans  are  a 
source  of  largefs  may  Irritate  Americans. 
But  It  also  Irritates  others  who  mlpht  not 
need  largess  If  trade  policies  consUstent  with 
common  military  security  operated  In  the 
Western  World. 

A  challenge  now  urgently  confronting 
American.  British,  and  West  German  leader- 
ship in  particular,  with  Washington  hold- 
ing the  key  for  the  initiative.  Is  ( 1  )  to  open 
up  the  channels  of  trade  within  the  West- 
ern community,  and  (2)  to  mar.shal  Western 
resources  for  aid  to  underdeveloped  regions — 
aid  that  need  not  have  American  strings. 

Some  Western  leaders  are  already  calling 
for  this.  Limited  illustrations  of  the  idea 
already  exist  In  United  Nations  efforta.  in 
cooperation  between  American  and  British 
programs  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
forth.  The  Internal  development  of  the 
West  necessary  to  real  external  strength 
is  Just  beginning  in  such  organizations  as 
the  Eurcjpean  Common  Market.  But  the 
West  Is  dangerously  far  from  being  ready 
to  answer  to  trade  and  aid  offensives  shap- 
ing up  in  the  Communist  world. 

This  Is  much  more  than  an  economic  mat- 
ter. It  is  an  axiom  of  international  politics 
that  wherever  one  side  in  a  contest  leaves 
a  power  vacuum — an  area  Inadequately  de- 
fended or  Inadequately  organized — the  other 
side  will  fill  It.  "Nature,"  as  they  say  In  the 
laboratories,  "abhors  a  vacuum."  But  the 
old  concept  of  power  vacuums  has  acquired 
a  new  dimension  in  this  age.  Power  vac- 
uums can  be  created — and  filled — as  surely 
by  economic  as  by  political  or  military  puU- 
cles. 

The  expansion  or  contraction  of  a  nation's 
area  of  Influence,  like  the  Soviet  orbit  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Free  World  on  the  other,  is 
now  a  matter  for  economic  engineering.  It 
is  no  longer  a  one-nation  Job.  One  or 
another  nation  will  lead  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  its  own  moral  neigh- 
borhood for  the  economic  development  of 
the  world's  present  political  no  man's  l.inds. 
That  nation  will  make  the  stronger  bid  to 
maintain  its  own  way  of  life. 

ExuiBrr   1 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald    of    May    31.     1958 1 

France  Nfar  Bankruptcy,  It  Tei.ls  Allies — 
Finds  It  Impossible  To  Go  Deeter  Into 
European  Plans 

(By  Don  Cook) 

London.  May  30. — The  French  Go\crn- 
ment  lias  informed  its  European  partners 
that  It  faces  a  financial  crisis  verging  on 
bankruptcy  In  the  next  6  weeks,  and  that 
it  cannot  negotiate  further  on  a  European 
free-trnde  area  and  may  not  even  bo  able 
to  Implement  the  already-ratified  European 
Common   Market  Treaty. 

This  warning,  it  was  learned  through 
diplomatic  sources  in  London,  was  conveyed 
to  a  meeting  of  the  "Exiropean  six" — Italy, 
West  Germany.  Prance,  and  the  three  Bene- 
lux   countries — at    Brussels    last    week    by 


Maurice  Fnure.  Minister  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean Affairs  lu  the  outgoing  Pmmlin 
government. 

This  warning,  however.  Is  also  believed  to 
hold  true  for  the  incoming  government  of 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  well— particularly 
the  death  knell  which  has  been  sounded 
for  the  British  sponsored  European  Free 
Trade  Area  plan  which  the  French  have 
never    liked    much    anyway. 

Moreover,  the  warning  also  confronU 
Europe  with  an  Immi-dlale  policy  crisis  In 
one  of  its  most  succe  sful  postwar  Institu- 
tions— the  European  raymenta  Union.  The 
current  EPU  agreement,  which  ha.-?  been  In- 
strumental In  the  clearing  of  trading  ac- 
counts and  llberallT'.rtilon  of  trade  policies 
for  all  of  Europe  for  the  past  8  years,  ex- 
pires June  30.  Negotiations  for  Its  renewal 
were  to  have  opened  shortly. 

France,  however,  is  already  more  than  $400 
million  in  debt  to  the  Payments  Union,  and 
the  deficit  was  Increased  by  another  $58  3 
million  in  April,  according  to  latest  figures. 
The  incoming  De  Gaulle  government  might 
well  decide  on  a  suspension  of  trade  liberali- 
zation and  a  policy  of  preater  economic  isola- 
tion to  try  and  curb  the  plunge  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Bnisi^els  meeting 
of  the  six  jiowers  wa«  to  discuss  their  common 
attitude  toward  the  free  trade  area  plan. 
France  had  prepared  a  memorandum  which 
the  other  Europeans  wanted  modified  to  meet 
B'ltish  views  more  nearly,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  dl.'cusslon.  Faure  stated  his  govern- 
ment's position  quite  bluntly. 

Prance  was  verging  on  bankruptcy,  he  said, 
and  It  was  pointless  to  discuss  any  further 
modifications  in  her  counterproposals  on  free 
trade.  Moreover,  although  the  European 
Common  Market  Treaty  is  due  to  come  Into 
force  January  1.  1959.  the  financial  situation 
was  so  serious  that  France  might  not  be  able 
to  implement  the.se  obligations. 

It  Is  too  early  for  other  European  govern- 
ments to  have  a-ssessed  this  Impact  of  the 
French  crisis  on  their  basic  policies — but  no 
government  expects  General  de  Gaulle  to 
take  a  more  positive  or  liberal  attitude  than 
the  outgoing  Pfllmlln  government,  and  the 
dismal,  inevitable  conclusion  must  be.  there- 
fore, that  the  slow  but  steady  process  of 
European  Integration  is  now  to  be  halted, 
if  not  thrown  Into  reverse. 

Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes  of  June  1 ,  1958] 
Strife  in  France  Snags  Trade  Plan — Com- 
mon Market  Set  Back  by  Woes  in  Algeria, 
Lack  or  a  Regime  in  Paris — Unification 
Is  Stalled — Revisions  or  Abrogation  of 
THE  Six-Nation  Agreement  Are  Fearco  Pos- 
sible 

(By  Brendan  M  Jones) 
Uncertainty  over  the  future  of  France  has 
cast  a  darkening  cloud  across  the  bright  new 
plans  for  Eurtrpcan  economic  unification  In 
which  she  is  scheduled  to  play  a  major  part. 
Even  before  it  worsened.  France's  deep  In- 
volvement In  the  Algerian  problem  had  been 
delaying  the  net'otlations  for  the  European 
free  trade  area.  This  proposed  partnership 
of  European  nations  for  advai»cement  of 
their  most  vital  economic  activity  was  to 
complement  the  small  Common  Market 
union. 

The  latter,  comprising  France.  V.'cst  Ger- 
many, Italy.  The  Netherlands,  BeU;nim,  and 
Luxembourg,  provided  for  their  gradual  eco- 
nomic integration  under  the  spur  of  mutual 
reduction  of  trade  barriers.  An  Initial  10 
percent  cut  In  duties  has  been  scheduled  for 
next  January  1. 

The  Common  Market,  or  by  Its  omclal  title, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  was  es- 
t.tblishcd  by  a  treaty  which  technically  is 
irrevocable.  Before  Its  adoption  In  March 
last  year,  however,  it  had  to  t)e  considerably 
modified  to  make  it  acceptable  to  France. 
It   was   well    hccl^cd    with   delaying    clauses 


and  exceptions  to  cutblon  the  shock  of  freer 
trade  to  France's  highly  protected  economy. 

TIMrTABUE    XK    DOtTVT 

Nonetheless,  the  agreement  retained  a 
fairly  exacting  time  schedule  for  iU  basic 
objective  of  trade-barrier  removal.  It  set  a 
transitional  period  of  13  to  15  years  in 
which  a  fully  free  trade  market  was  to  be 
achieved.  But  It  added  the  broad  provision 
that  reductions  were  to  be  made  by  the 
member  countries  "if  permitted  by  their 
general  economic  situation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sectors  (industries)   concerned." 

On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
fatal  loophole  But  the  treaty  Itself  Incor- 
porated commitment:;  to  principles  requiring 
conscientious  and  c:)nstant  efforts  by  the 
partners  to  Implement  Its  flexible  blueprint 
for  a  stronger,  more  prosperous  future. 

In  short,  the  agreement  was  recognized  as 
one  that  could  succeed  only  through  willing 
cooperation,  not  by  compulsion.  Besides  the 
freeing  of  trade.  It  also  called  for  a  freer 
movement  of  capittl,  services,  and  labor 
within  the  community  and  expansion  of  In- 
dustry and  new  development  projects. 
Among  other  activities,  a  special  fund  ex- 
ceeding 9500  million  was  to  be  set  up  for 
economic  development  In  overseas  territories, 
mainly   those   of    France. 

Derplte  Its  shortcomings  the  treaty  was 
hailed  as  a  major  Etrlde  toward  economic  and 
possible  political  federation.  Its  designers 
have  been  confident  not  only  that  it  would 
ultimately  succeed,  but  also  that  It  would 
be   carried   out  with   a   minimum   of   delay. 

But  It  appears  doubtful  whether  France 
win  be  In  any  condition  to  carry  out  her 
commitments  as  scheduled.  Whether  this 
will  cause  a  delay  Ir.  implementation  of  the 
agreement  generally,  or  whether  the  other 
community  members  would  proceed  without 
France  is  highly  uncertain. 

PACT  IS  T'NOER  stress 

The  unpredictability  of  what  Is  likely  to 
happen  In  France  Is  such  that  abrogation  of 
the  agreement  under  a  radically  changed  re- 
gime cannot  be  ruled  out.  Indications  that 
a  stronger  central  Government  in  Prance 
would  lead  to  impoBltlon  of  economic  aus- 
terity do  not  auger  well  for  her  participa- 
tion In  a  free-trade  arrangement. 

But  If  the  outlook  for  the  Common  Market 
has  been  confused  tjy  the  French  develop- 
ments, that  for  the  free-trade  area  has  not. 
although  the  effect  is  negative.  For  this 
plan  to  augment  the  Common  Market  move 
has  still  to  be  drafted  in  treaty  form.  Ne- 
gotiations, under  the  aegis  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  had 
been  going  forward  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
agreement  in  time  to  synchronize  the  trade- 
area  plan  with  that  of  the  Common  Market. 

As  a  major  party  to  these  negotiations. 
Involving  the  17  Organization  for  European 
Ex:onomlc  Cooperation  nations.  France  had 
been  proving  a  main  stumbling  block  to 
agreement.  But  in  addition,  her  preoccu- 
pation with  Algeria  and  another  Cabinet 
fall  forced  suspension  of  talks.  In  recent 
weeks,  hope  for  settlement  of  the  trade- 
area  program  this  year  have  faded  completely. 

MASS  OUTPUT  IS  GOAL 

The  free  trade  area  proposal  was  largely  a 
self-protective  move.  It  recognized  that 
fusion  of  six  highly  industrialized  economies, 
aided  by  a  free  market  of  160  million  con- 
sumers, would  bring  lower  cost  mass  pro- 
duction into  the  heart  of  Europe.  Sur- 
rounding nations  particularly  would  feel  its 
impact  both  In  export  trade  and  in  their 
home  markets. 

Additionally,  the  six  nations  ultimately 
were  to  establish  a  single  tariff.  Exporting 
to  the  six  would  become  especially  difficult 
for  other  nations,  unless  reciprocal  tariff- 
reduction  agreements  could  be  effected. 

The  solution  was  the  free-trade  area,  which 
would  Include  the  six  Common  Market  na- 
tions and  an  auxiliary  of  other  member  na- 


tions of  the  OEEC.  Besides  its  practical 
aims,  the  plan  also  has  the  virtue  of  extend- 
ing trade  liberalization  already  attained 
through  OEEC. 

With  the  six-nation  group,  other  prospec- 
tive members  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
recent  negotiations  are  Britain.  Ireland.  Ice- 
land. Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Switzerland.  Austria,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
At  the  outset  of  treaty  negotiations  last  year, 
agreement  had  seemed  mainly  a  matter  of 
solving  technical  problems.  Knottiest  of 
these  in  relation  to  desired  uniformity  in  the 
agreement  seemed  to  be  the  devising  of  a 
formula  by  which  less  developed  countries 
could  continue  some  protection  of  new  in- 
dustries. 

But  French  reluctance  to  make  concessions 
sought  in  the  broader  IT-nation  bargaining 
added  to  the  technical  complications.  Time 
was  important  since  it  was  hoped  that  a 
treaty  could  be  completed  and  ratified  so  that 
the  entire  trade  area  could  meet  a  January  1 
deadline  for  the  start  of  the  Common  Market 
tariff  cutting. 

This  spring,  the  negotiators  prepared  to 
consider  new  French  proposals.  "Then  the 
Gallllard  government  fell  and  with  tubse- 
quent  delay  in  formation  of  a  successor. 
France  could  not  negotiate.  Meetings  on  the 
trade  area  were  suspended  and,  with  Prance 
increasingly  beset  by  the  Algerian  crisis,  they 
could  not  be  effectively  resumed. 

Hope  now  is  gone  for  final  agreement  this 
year,  but  a  German  proposal  for  a  gentle- 
men's agreement  to  allow  tentative  duty  re- 
ductions by  January  1  has  been  offered.  The 
outlook  for  this  stopgap  is  uncertain.  Its 
acceptance  by  Prance  and  resumption  of 
trade-area  treaty  talks  with  French  partici- 
pation are  vinlikely  for  the  immediate  future. 

It  has  been  evident,  moreover,  that  even 
if  a  treaty  were  completed  this  year,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  French  ratification 
for  some  time.  With  the  approach  of  tlie 
Common  Market  tariff  reductions,  FYench 
opposition  to  the  plana  has  apparently 
grown. 

UNIFICATION      SET      BACK 

Prance,  which  has  produced  some  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  European  federation, 
also  has  been  the  source  of  major  opposi- 
tion to  unification  plans.  She  is  the  larg- 
est single  partner  In  the  six-nation  plan, 
and  a  compromise  on  its  original  terms  to 
suit  French  requirements  had  emphasized 
her  essential  role. 

The  cry  that  Algeria  must  remain  French 
is  a  disturbing  omen.  As  part  of  Metropoli- 
tan Prance.  Algeria  falls  within  the  area  of 
the  Common  Market,  and  if  Algerian  tariffs 
were  reduced,  German.  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  goods  presumably  would  enter  more 
freely.  A  militant  assertion  of  French  rights 
in  Algeria  would  seem  to  make  such  a  de- 
velopment— should  it  ever  occur — a  caiose  of 
more  turmoil. 

But  under  special  provision  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  treaty.  Algeria  was  to  be  eligi- 
ble also  for  grants  from  the  investment  fund 
planned  as  economic  aid  to  "overseae  terri- 
tories "  of  community  members. 

In  Western  Europe's  need  for  greater  pro- 
duction and  trade,  economic  unification  has 
seemed  the  effective  course.  The  Common 
Market  has  been  viewed  as  a  "metamorpho- 
sis" through  which  its  members  Jointly 
could  become  a  "third  power"  ranking  eco- 
nomically with  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia. The  F^ee  Trade  Area  has  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  assure  success  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  add  further  to  European 
economic   vigor. 

Even  under  strain  of  a  big  military 
budget,  and  its  aggravation  of  foreign- 
exchange  deficits.  Prance's  economy  has 
shown  basic  strength.  Many  French  econ- 
omists have  urged  European  unification,  de- 
spite its  initial  difficulties.  But  others  have 
argued  that  Prance  was  not  ready,  that  her 
industry  would  have  to  be  further  modern- 


ized and  that  the  exchange  deficit  would 
have  to  be  overcome  before  unification 
could  be  started. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  Fortune  magazine  of  April  1958] 

The  Bad-Neichbor  Tariff 

United  Stites  tariff  policy  is  also  becoming 
of  increasing  Importance  in  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  view  of  Russia's  new  eco- 
nomic offensive  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
While  the  United  States  remains  Latin  Amer- 
ica's best  customer — last  year  United  States 
Imports  from  the  area  ran  to  about  $3.8  bil- 
lion, or  some  45  percent  of  all  its  sales — 
trade  restrictions  are  constantly  giving  trou- 
ble. A  case  in  point:  In  1951  the  United 
States  wool  lobby  succeeded  in  getting  the 
tariff  on  Uruguayan  wool  tops  raised  to  an 
insurmountable  height.  Russia  stepped  into 
the  breach;  is  now  one  of  Uruguay's  biggest 
wool  customers  (working  through  Dutch  in- 
termediaries). Among  other  things,  the 
move  has  enabled  Moscow  to  use  Its  Monte- 
video Embassy  as  a  central  command  p>ost 
for  further  economic  infiltration. 

Fresh  from  their  successes  in  the  Middle 
East,  Russian  leaders  are  now  intensifying 
their  drive  into  Latin  American  trade  routes. 
In  1957  Soviet-bloc  countries  offered  to  sell 
arms  to  Ecuador,  to  arrange  a  $30-milllon 
wheat-for-coffee  deal  with  Colombia,  and  to 
supply  Argentina  with  sorely  needed  capital 
goods  and  oil.  Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  came 
the  biggest  carrot  yet — a  $40-milllon  trade 
package  for  Brazil. 

Its  contents: 

Russia  could  buy  Brazil's  coffee,  sugar, 
hides,  etc.,  sell  the  Brazilians  oil.  drilling 
rigs,  refineries,  and,  "with  no  political  con- 
ditions whatsoever,"  supply  Rio  with  tech- 
nical assistance  and  nuclear  know-how.  All 
this  in  return  for  reestablishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Moscow,  which  Brazil 
broke  off  back  in  1947. 

Washington  is  not  worried  that  latino 
businessmen  will  Immediately  rush  to  take 
these  latest  Red  baits.  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  general  are  fully  aware  that  in  the 
past  Soviet  shipments  have  often  been  p>oor 
in  quality,  late  in  delivery,  and  sometimes 
surprising  In  content — like  the  cargo  of  blue 
glass  eyes  reportedly  foisted  upon  Brazilian 
Importers  in  lieu  of  requested  capital  goods. 
And  the  continent's  coffee  growers  in  particu- 
lar are  aware  that  Russia,  a  nation  of  in- 
veterate tea  drinkers,  can  dispose  of  its  cof- 
fee purchases  only  by  dumping  them  on  the 
world  markets.  For  these  reasons,  plus  an 
understandable  hesitancy  to  incur  United 
States  displeasure,  the  countries  south  of 
the  border  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
Communist  world.  Last  year  these  20  repub- 
lics, only  3  of  which  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia  (Argentina.  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay ) ,  did  $220  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness with  the  Reds,  or  less  than  3  p>ercent  of 
their  total  trade  with  the  outside  world. 

But  what  does  worry  Washington  is  the 
fact  that  many  a  Latin  American  nation 
finds  it  politically  Impossible  at  this  Junc- 
ture to  rebuff  the  Russian  blandishments. 
However  dubious  he  may  be  about  Russia's 
offer,  the  fact  remains  that  President  Ku- 
bltschek  of  Brazil  has  not  flatly  turned  it 
down.  In  Argentina,  the  head  of  a  trade 
mission  off  to  collect  a  $30-milllon  trade  debt 
incurred  by  Red  nations  since  the  war  stated 
flatly:  "We  urgently  need  machinery  and 
capital  goods.  We  do  not  care  where  they 
come  from."  And  in  Chile  legislators  are 
talking  about  an  emergency  measure  to  per- 
mit trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Pressure  for 
doing  so  has  been  visibly  increased  by  de- 
mands in  this  country  for  higher  tariffs  on 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  vital  exports. 
If  these  demands  were  met,  United  States  re- 
lations with  Chile  and  Peru  would  take  a 
decided  turn  for  the  ■worse,  and  all  Latin 
American  nations  might  conclude  that  Mos- 
cow has  something  to  oCer  after  all. 
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ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTJSD 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  3,  1958.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2448.  An  act  to  authorize  a  payment  to 
the  Government  of  Denmark;  and 

S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
•ectlon  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, June  4,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  3,  1958:  ,   ' 

UNrrED  States  Attornet 

Harry  Richards,  of  Missouri,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  ofBce  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  July   16,    1957. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

"The  following-named  person  to  be  a  com- 
missioned Instructor  with  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade).  United  States  Coast 
Guard : 

Albert  L.  Wilding. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed   oy 
the  Senate  June  3.  1958: 
In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
ensigns: 

George  B.  Greer,  Jr.,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy) ,  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law; 

Eugene  J.  Peltier,  Jr.,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy  in  lieu  of  ensign  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy  as  previously  nominated 
and  conflrmed,  subject  to  qualincatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Maurice  H.  Manahan,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy) ,  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law;  and 

James  L.  Denny,  midshipman  (Naval  Acad- 
emy), to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as   provided   by   law. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiEsn.vY,  Jlne  3,  1938 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

The  Speaker's  Rooms. 
House  or  Rejpresentatives.  U.  S  . 

Washington,  D  C.  June  3.  1958. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack   to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Sam  Ratbttrn'. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra.<^kamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joshua  24:  15:  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serine,  but  as  /or  me  and 
my  house,  we  unll  serine  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  at  this  noon  hour  we 
are  again  drawing  nigh  unto  Thee  in 
prayer,  constrained  by  the  wonder  of 
Thy  grace  and  compelled  by  the  weari- 
ness of  our  need. 

Thou  art  always  sharing  with  us  Thy 
divine  strength  and  seeking  to  fortify  us 
against  the  evil  forces  and  influences 
which  would  undermine  our  character 
and  corrupt  our  soul. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  more  eager  to 
hear  and  heed  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
sympathy  of  our  bles.sed  Lord  which  He 
littered  with  such  simple  majesty  and 
appealing  graciousne.'=s. 

Inspire  our  hearts  with  calmness  and 
courage  and  our  minds  with  a  new  in- 
sight and  a  larger  outlook  as  we  face 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  this 
day. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert*.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Hon.  John  W  McCormack, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  M.-issa- 
chusetts,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
Spe.Tker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Cleric  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  PRICE  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
McCormack. 


PER^nSSION  TO   SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  IN  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 
may  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12738. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  SOUND  RE- 
CORDINGS AND  FILM  BY  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <H.  R.  7454  >  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  by  colleges  and  universities 
of  sound  recordings  and  film  to  be  used 
by  them  in  certain  nonprofit  radio  and 
television  broadcasts,  together  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

PaRp  1.  line  4  after  "1631  ",••  insert  "sound 
recordings,  slides  and  transparencies,"  after 
"music." 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "sound  re- 
cordings, exposed  or  developed  picture  film, 
and  slides  and  transptarencies"  and  Insert 
"exposed  or  developed  picture  01m." 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "radio  or." 

Page  2.  line  12.  after  "Act"  insert  ".  and, 
in  the  case  of  articles  Imported  under  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  paragraph  1C31,  prior  to 
July  1.  1960." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  sound  recordings,  film,  and  slides  and 
transparencies." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous coasent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan-sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.  R.  7454.  in  the  form  In  which 
it  pas.sed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  Importation  by  any 
college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning,  any  society  or  institution  estab- 
lished for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
science  or  education,  or  any  association 
on  the  enumerated  Institutions,  of  sound 
recordings,  films,  and  slides  and  trans- 
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parendes  to  be  used  by  them  In  certain 
nonprofit  radio  and  television  broadcasts. 

The  Senate  amended  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  permanent  free  importation 
of  sound  recordings  and  slides  and  trans- 
parencies by  any  qualifymg  organization 
v.hether  or  not  It  owned  or  operated 
any  broadcasting  station.  The  Senate 
amendment  retained  the  restriction  on 
exposed  or  developed  picture  film  and 
added  a  limitation  on  that  item  of  2 
years  as  the  period  of  free  importation. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  H.  R.  7454  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  for 
the  free  Importation  by  certain  educa- 
tional institutions  of  soimd  recordings, 
films,  slides,  and  transparencies  for  u.'^e 
in  nonprofit  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation to  which  the  House  has  just  agreed 
provided  for  the  free  importation  of  such 
articles  by  any  qualified  organization 
without  regard  to  the  ownership  or  op- 
eration of  any  broadcasting  station. 


URDAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPF.y^KlvR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  House  approved  a  measure  increas- 
ing the  loan  guaranty  authority  of  the 
Federal  Hou.>-ing  Authority  by  $4  billion, 
to  a  total  of  $7  billion.  This  authority 
was  necessary  to  keep  FHA  in  business 
since  all  available  guaranty  authority 
was  being  exhausted  by  mortgage  activity 
accelerated  by  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  which  became  law  on  April  1,  1958. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  same  plea 
was  not  made  by  the  admini'-tration  for 
the  practically  defunct  urban  renewal 
program.  Originally  $900  million  was  set 
aside  for  this  program,  which  provided 
for  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  with  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  land  preparation 
and  the  local  governments  assuming  the 
remaining  one-third. 

Last  year.  Congress  Increa.sed  this 
program  by  the  sum  of  $325  million.  At 
the  present  time,  practically  all  but  a  few 
million  dollars  of  this  authority  have 
been  committed.  No  funds  remain  on 
hand  for  the  continuation  of  this  worth- 
while and  essential  program. 

Through  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program,  our  cities  have  just  started  to 
lift  themselves  from  hopeless  blight  and 
deterioration.  Hope  has  displaced  de- 
spair. Without  Federal  participation  on 
the  present  basis,  our  cities  could  not 
begin  to  comprehend  the  task  of  resto- 
ration of  the  central  cities. 


The  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  a  10-year 
3  V2  billion  urban  renewal  program  at  the 
rate  of  $350  million  per  year  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  vital  renewal  of 
American  cities  can  be  carried  forward 
on  a  well-planned  basis.  If  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  act.  If  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  extend  and  continue  this  vital 
national  program,  the  central  cities  of 
America  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  wonderful  start  which  has  been 
made  to  eliminate  urban  slums  and  re- 
vitalize city  life. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  A  BULGARIAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
latter-day  heroes  of  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple was  a  poet  and  patriot  named 
Khristo  Botev,  born  100  years  ago  this 
June  3  in  an  era  whCii  the  revolutions 
of  1848  shook  the  kingdoms  of  the  Old 
World. 

His  life  was  a  romance  and  an  adven- 
ture in  the  service  of  his  native  land. 
The  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  went  to 
Russia  at  the  age  of  17  and  plunged 
almost  at  once  into  the  ferments  of  his 
time. 

He  wrote  for  and  edited  revolutionary 
Journals  in  Russia  and  in  Romania.  He 
poured  out  lyrics  and  ballads  filled  with 
the  fervor  of  patriotism,  the  yearning  for 
freedom  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  his 
people. 

His  owTi  life  was  not  long;  he  went 
back  to  Bulgaria  to  bear  a  hand  in  the 
revolt  of  187G,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  in 
tlie  struggle  for  independence  from  the 
old  Ottoman  Empire,  he  was  killed  in 
action.  But  the  memory  of  his  heroism, 
his  valor,  his  idealism  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  of  Bulgarian  ances- 
try, and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mem- 
ory is  in  the  minds  of  Bulgarians  now 
held  under  satellite  status  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  honor  the  cause  of  freedom  when 
we  observe  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
this  brave  young  man  and  pause  to  think 
of  the  people  to  whose  independence  he 
gave  his  life. 

ONLY   NATIONAL   LOTTERY    WILL 
GIVE  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  our 
American  taxpayers  have  been  dealt  an- 
other severe  blow.  This  time  by  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  House 
that  there  will  be  no  tax  cut.     This  de- 


cision shuts  down  tight  all  hopes  for  tax 
relief  for  our  hard-pressed  wage-earners 
who  spend  one-third  of  their  working 
day  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  this  posi- 
tion against  tax  cuts  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  due  to  increased  defense  spending 
and  reduced  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of 
the  recession,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
about  $3  billion  this  year  and  p>ossibly 
$10  billion  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  all  interested 
in  preserving  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
Government,  it  has  become  obvious  that 
all  hopes  for  tax  relief  for  our  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  are  getting  dimmer  and 
dimmer.  With  our  defense  spending  and 
other  costs  of  Government  oF>eration  go- 
ing up.  we  can  expect  next  year's  budget 
to  reach  $80  billion  which  means  a  still 
larger  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
fooling  the  American  people  with  all  of 
this  tongue-in-cheek  talk  of  tax  cuts. 
The  people  in  this  country  are  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  that  if  we  ever  again 
wind  up  with  a  surplus  it  will  be  used  to 
reduce  our  ever-increasing  national  debt. 
The  chances  of  man  reaching  the  moon 
are  brighter  than  our  hopes  for  a  tax  cut 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  is  only  one  bright 
ray  of  hope  for  a  tax  cut — and  that  is  if 
we  show  enough  courage  to  enact  a  na- 
tional lottery. 

A  national  lottery  would  mean  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  in  additional  revenue  which 
will  not  only  help  cut  taxes  but  would  pro- 
vide necessary  funds  to  help  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  help  the  American  taxpayers 
with  a  tax  cut,  then,  let  us  exercise  wise 
judgment  by  giving  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  to  my  bill  for  a  national 
lottery.  Now  is  the  time  to  wipe  out 
hypocrisy  and  demonstrate  enough  cour- 
age to  make  oiu-  tax -relief  dream  a  re- 
ality. 

WHO     FORMS     POLICIES     IN     THIS 
COUNTRY? 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  question:  Who  forms  policies  in 
this  country?  Is  it  the  Congress?  Is  it 
the  State  Department?  Or,  is  it  the  De- 
partment of  Defense? 

I  was  shocked  a  few  days  ago  when  I 
learned  from  one  of  the  manufacturers 
in  our  district  that  the  Air  Force  was 
considering  the  awarding  of  a  contract 
to  a  Canadian  firm  for  certain  equip- 
ment that  also  is  made  by  several  United 
States  manufacturers. 

There  is  a  price  differential  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Indiana  firm 
pays  taxes  in  the  United  States,  as  do 
their  American  employees.  However, 
this  was  not  the  reason  given  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Canadian  bids.     I 
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was  told  by  a  representative  of  the  Air 
Force  that  Canada  has  an  unemploy- 
ment situation  that  they  wanted  to  help 
alleviate  in  this  manner.  I  advised  him 
that  In  this  particular  plant  in  the  Fifth 
Indiana  District,  the  normal  employ- 
ment of  550  people  had  been  cut  to  225. 
We  have  an  unemployment  situation 
which  I  feel  must  be  given  first  consid- 
eration. 

Equally  shocking  was  the  fact  that 
when  I  discussed  this  subject  with  some 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  learned  that  apparently 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
because  it  was  preempted  by  the  State 
Department.  Apparently,  some  of  the 
people  in  the  State  Department  are  more 
interested  in  keeping  friends  abroad 
than  in  helping  the  economy  in  tiiis 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  shocking  illus- 
tration of  a  possible  breakdown  of  our 
representative  form  of  government.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress  should  act  promptly  in  re- 
asserting the  prerogatives  and  rights 
that  were  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  legislative  branch.  We  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
and  their  voices  and  opinions  should  be 
heard  through  us.  I  would  feel  derelict 
in  my  duty  If  I  did  not  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  I  hope  that 
many  others  will  Join  In  this  effort  to 
restore  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try the  reprcBcntalive  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  paired  as  voting  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  against  striking 
the  enacting  clause  and  for  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill.  I  had  left  in.'^tructions 
for  just  the  opposite.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  another  Member  is  Involved  in  the 
pair,  how  can  I  correct  the  Record? 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  if  it  Is  a  matter  in- 
volving pairs,  that  is  a  gentleman's 
agreement  that  the  Chair  has  no  control 
over  and  the  matter  does  not  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
would  volunteer  the  suggestion  that  the 
gentleman  confer  with  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  paired  with  a  view  to 
try  to  see  if  an  agreement  can  be  made 
to  correct  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  between  the  two  Mem- 
bers. 


hereby  Is.  authorized  and  directed  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  funds  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  111.,  created  by  the  pecula- 
tions of  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  to  allow  In 
full  and  final  settlement  of  the  claim  the 
sum  not  to  e.\ceed  $7,643  05.  Tliere  Is  hereby 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $7,643.05.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  pajment 
of  bald  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie 
third  time,  and  pas.scd.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.     This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.     The   Clerk   will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  10094) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General   of   the   United  States   be,   and   he 


BARBARA  HOLLINGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1979)  for 
the  relief  of  Barbara  Hollinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Barbara 
Hollinger  may.  If  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  ndmltted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwl.se  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  under  such  conditions 
and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Ocneral  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, may  deem  necessary  to  Impose:  PrO' 
vtded.  That  suitable  and  proper  bfind  or 
undertakings,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oenernl,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  ffct:  And  provtdrd  fur- 
thcr.  That  this  exemption  shsll  apply  only 
to  a  ground  f')r  exclusion  of  which  ihs 
Department  of  Stale  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  h.is  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  act. 

The  bill  wa.5  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hayguhi  iKedesyan) 
Kudls.  Bror  Henrik  Johansson,  Mrs  Vlncenza 
Donato  Vaio.  and  Angela  Insana.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
the  said  persons  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  farts 
upon  which  said  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

PaE;e  1.  line  10,  after  the  word  "act." 
strike  out  the  name  "Mrs.  Chu  Buoy  Nguw 
Lee."  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "Chu  Lau  Soo  (also  known  a« 
Mrs.  Chu  Buoy  Nyow  Lee)." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.scd,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  fH.  J. 
Res.  589)  for  the  relief  of  certain  ahens. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Segundlna 
Kirkby,  Robert  Louis  Schmidt,  and  Annie 
Bertha  Yarnold  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  liave  bcjen  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Chu  Buoy 
N'.5ow  Lee,  Maximo  C.  Angeles,  and  George 
Kuoslng  Wu  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  uix)n  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  perrrranent  residence  to  each 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  section  of  this 
act,  If  such  alien  was  classifiable  as  a  quota 
Immigrant  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instrxict 
the  proper  quota-control  olBce  to  reduce  by 
one  the  quota  for  the  quota  area  to  which 
the  alien  Is  chargeable  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

Sex;.  3.  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 


FORFEITURE    OF    RIGHT-OF-WAY 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7790) 
to  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
right-of-way  located  within  the  State  of 
California  heretofore  granted  to  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by 
the  United  States. 

There  bchiK  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  marled,  etc  .  That  the  right-of-way 
located  within  the  State  of  Catlfornlii.  and 
the  right,  power,  and  authority  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  Co  to  take  from 
the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the 
railroad  within  such  State,  material  of 
earth,  stone,  timber,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
construction  thereof.  Including  all  necessary 
grounds  f<.jr  station  buildings,  workuhops. 
depots,  machine  shops,  switches,  sidetracas. 
turntables,  and  water  stations,  granted  to 
such  company  by  section  2  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  In  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas to  the  Pacific  coast",  approved  July 
27,  18G6  (14  Stat.  294),  are  hereby  declared 
to    be    forfeited    to    the    United    States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  following  the  word  "Com- 
pany" insert  "and  its  successors  in  Interest." 

Page  2,  line  5,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided, hoicevcr.  That  nothing  In  this  act 
shall  apply  to,  and  there  Is  hereby  excluded 
from  the  forfeiture  hereby  declared,  any 
portion  or  portions  of  said  right-of-way 
within  any  part  of  which  any  railway  or 
telegraph  line  has  been  heretofore  construct- 
ed and  Is  existing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  together  with  all  grounds  hereto- 
fore selected  as  necessary  for  station  build- 
ings, workshops,  depots,  machine  shops, 
switches,  sidetracks,  turntables,  and  stations 
upon  which  any  such  buildings,  structures, 
or  facilities  have  been  heretofore  construct- 
ed, and  are  existing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZE  QUITCLAIM  TO  JOeEPH 
O.  PETTET 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  8211) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  quitclaim  to  Joseph  O. 
Pettet  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  13,  1891  (26  Stat.  747) ,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  sell  and  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
to  Joseph  O.  Pettet  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  In  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  15,  township  2 
south,  range  6  east,  Montana  principal  me- 
ridian, situated  In  Gallatin  County,  Mont., 
containing  0  67  acres  more  or  less,  and  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of 
said  northeast  quarter  2,000  feet  south  89 
degrees  62  minutes  west  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  section  15;  thence  continuing 
along  said  north  line  south  89  degrees  52 
minutes  west  264  feet:  thence  south  00  de- 
grees 08  minutes  east  162  feet:  thence  north 
68  degrees  44  minutes  east  283  feet;  thence 
north  00  degrees  08  minutes  west  60  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  0.07  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Src.  a.  The  tract  of  land  deecrlbed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  conveyed 
upon  the  payment  by  the  said  Joeeph  O. 
Pettet  of  the  appraised  fair  market  value  of 
the  land,  if  payment  Is  made  within  1  year 
after  the  Secretary  ha«  notified  the  said 
Joseph  O.  Pettet  of  the  price  of  the  lands, 
except  that  the  0?cretary  shall  have  the  ap- 
praisal mode  on  the  t>asls  of  the  value  of  the 
Federal  interest  In  the  land  at  the  date  of 
appraisal,  exclusive  of  any  Increased  value 
resultlnff  from  the  development  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  Joseph  O.  Pettet  or  bis 
predecessors  In  Interest. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY  PROPERTY  TO  STELLA 
VUSICH 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (H.  R.  2689) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  t  he  United  States  in 
and  to  certain  real  property  to  Stella 
Vuslch. 

There  being  no  oljjection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f ollov.s : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  1  hat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  con'  ey  to  Stella  Vuslch, 
without  consideration  therefor,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  the  real  property  d-acribed  In  section  2 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

The  southerly  632  00  feet,  measured  along 
the  easterly  and  wester;  y  lines  of  the  follow- 
ing descrll>ed  land; 

That  portion  of  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
east qtiarter  of  section  15.  township  7  north, 
range  12  west,  San  Bernardino  meridian  In 
the  county  of  Los  Angelas,  StaU  of  CaUfornla 
according  to  the  ofllcliU  plat  of  said  land 
approved  by  the  surveyor  general  June  19, 
1856,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
land  described  as  lying  west  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  company's  railroad  In  the  deed  from 


M.  L.  Wicks  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  dated  April  23,  1885,  recorded  in 
book  137,  page  555,  of  deeds  In  the  ofHce  of 
the  county  recorder  of  said  county,  said 
corner  being  60  feet  westerly  measured  at 
right  angles  from  engineers  station  num- 
bered 16503,  as  same  Is  located  on  the  center- 
line  of  said  railroad,  114  feet  southerly  from 
Its  Intersection  with  the  easterly  extension 
of  the  southerly  line  of  12th  Street,  as  said 
street  Is  shown  on  the  map  of  the  town 
of  Lancaster  as  per  map  recorded  In  book  5, 
page  470,  of  miscellaneous  records  of  said 
county;  thence  southerly  along  the  westerly 
line  of  said  railroad  right-of-way  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Government  Street  as  same 
existed  on  December  29,  1925,  along  the 
southerly  line  of  said  section  15;  thence  west 
along  suld  northerly  line  of  Government 
Street  to  Its  Intersection  with  the  westerly 
Une  of  the  right-of-way  gfranted  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1871;  thence  northerly  along  the  last  men- 
tioned westerly  line  to  the  southerly  line  of 
the  land  conveyed  by  deed  hereinabove  de- 
scribed; thence  easterly  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "con- 
vey" and  Insert  ",  except  as  provided  In 
section  3  of  this  act.  quitclaim." 

Page  3,  following  Une  4,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"8bc.  3  (a)  The  transfer  of  lands  under 
this  act  shall  be  suhject  to  and  contain  res- 
ervations In  favor  of  the  United  States  of  all 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  In  the  lands 
transferred  with  the  right  to  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  the  same:  Provided,  hou;- 
ever,  That  such  reservations  shall  not  In- 
clude rights  to  enter  onto  the  surface  of 
the  property  for  said  purposes." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY   PROPERTY   IN   COLORADO 
TO  WILLIAM  M.  PROPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2251) 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  property  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  William  M.  Proper. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  59,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  without  consider- 
ation, to  William  M.  Proper,  of  Montrose, 
Colo.,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  water  ditch 
situated  near  the  town  of  Montrose.  Colo., 
known  as  the  reservation  (United  States) 
ditch,  together  with  any  water  rlghta  to  the 
water  carried  by  such  ditch  which  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  under  a  decree 
entered  by  the  district  court  In  and  for  the 
county  of  Montrose.  Oolo.,  on  November  14, 
1888    (.clause    No.    149),    such    ditch    being 


more  particularly  described  In  a  plat  of  such 
ditch  recorded  In  book  2,  ditch  plats,  Mont- 
rose County  clerk  and  recorder,  Montrose, 
Colo. 

The  bill  was  ordered   to  be  read  a 

third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.  R.  2251)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  BOX  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  118)  for 
the  relief  of  the  General  Box  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  General  Box 
Co.,  of  Des  Plaines,  111.,  the  sum  of  $13,143.10. 
Such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  such  company  against  the  United 
States  for  the  destruction  by  the  United 
States  In  1947  of  certain  timber  which  was 
owned  by  such  company  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  for  the  loss  of  which  such 
company  brought  suit  against  the  United 
States  In  civil  cases  numbered  2636  and  2804 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
V/estern  District  of  Louisiana.  Alexandria 
Division:  Provided,  That  no  part  ol  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  vlolatlnf  th« 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fltxed  In  any  stun  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$13,143.10"  and 
Insert  "$10,801." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LLOYD  C.  KING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1657)  for 
the  relief  of  Lloyd  C.  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lloyd  C.  King, 
of  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $1,000. 
The  pajrment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Lloyd 
C.  King  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  personal  injtirles  and  loes  of 
earnings  sustained  by  him,  and  )relmburEe- 
ment  of  hospital,  medical,  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him,  as  a  result  of  his  be- 
ing struck  by  a  United  States  Navy  vehicle  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  18,  1949:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mLsdemeanor  and  vpon 
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conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


D.  S.  AND  ELIZABETH  LANEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  2647> 
for  the  relief  of  D.  S.  and  Elizabeth 
Laney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  D.  S,  and  Eliza- 
beth Laney,  Osceola,  Ark  .  the  sum  of  •4,- 
692  28.  plus  Interest  on  »2.572  80  from  Jan- 
uary IS.  1961.  and  on  $2,019  48  from  July  21, 
1953,  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum, 
to  the  date  of  payment  under  authority  of 
this  act.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  D,  S.  and 
Elizabeth  Laney  against  the  United  States 
for  refund  of  an  overpayment  with  respect 
to  their  Federal  Income  tax  liability  for  the 
calendar  year  1951 :  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwlth.standlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Paeie  1,  lines  6.  7.  8.  and  9.  strike  out 
"$4,592.28.  plus  Interest  on  $2,572  80  from 
January  15.  1951.  and  on  $2,019.48  from  July 
21.  1953.  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum,  to  the  date  of  payment  under  the 
authority  of  this  act."  and  Insert  "$2,572.80." 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  S.  SCOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3452) 
for  relief  of  William  S.  Scott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notice  and  claim 
required  by  sections  15  to  20  of  the  act  of 
September  7.  1916  (5  U.  S.  C.  756-759),  filed 
by  William  S.  Scott  in  November  1937,  with 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  second 
district  of  New  York,  having  through  admin- 
istrative oversight  failed  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  received  by  that  Bu- 
reau, and  It  Is  directed  to  consider  and  act 
upon  a  new  claim  on  account  of  the  same 
disability  without  considering  such  sections 
If  such  claim  Is  filed  by  the  said  William  S. 
Scott  within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  In  the  case  of  such  med- 
ical or  hospitalization  expenditures  which 
may  be  deemed  reimbursable. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
down  to  the  coloii  on  page  2.  line  2.  and 
Insert  "That  sections  15  to  20.  Inclusive,  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  employees  of  the  United  States 
suffering  Injuries  while  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  lor  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  7,  1916,  as  amended  (5 
U.  S.  C.  765-709)  are  hereby  waived  in  favor 
of  William  S.  Scott  for  compensation  for 
disability  caxised  by  an  Injury  allegedly 
sustained  by  him  In  November  1937  while  an 
employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  Custom 
House,  Bowling  Green.  New  York  City.  New 
York  and  his  claim  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  un- 
der the  remaining  provisions  of  such  act 
as  amended.  If  he  files  such  claim  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NISSIM   S.   TAWIL   AND   FAMILY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  3889) 
for  the  relief  of  Nissim  S.  Tawil.  Esther 
Tawil  (nee  Goldman).  Solomon  Tawil. 
Isaac  Tawil.  Kathy  Tawil,  Jacqueline 
Tawil,  and  Sarina  Goldman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  NlssIm  S  Tawil. 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Is  relieved  of  all  liability 
and  responsibility  to  the  United  States  based 
upon  departure  bond  No.  2,31.307.  Issticd 
April  8.  1949;  and  that  Esther  Tawil  (nee 
Goldman),  his  wife.  Is  relieved  of  all  liability 
and  responsibility  to  the  United  States  based 
upon  departure  bond  No.  229.618,  Issued 
October  1,  1948;  and  that  Solomon  Tawil, 
his  son.  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  States  based  upon 
departure  bond  No.  231.308.  Issued  April  8. 
1949;  and  that  Kathy  Tawil.  his  dRui?hter, 
Is  relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsibility 
to  the  United  States  based  upon  departure 
bond  No.  229,621.  l.ssued  October  1.  1948; 
and  that  Jacqueline  Tawil.  his  daughter.  Is 
relieved  of  all  liability  and  responsibility 
to  the  United  States  based  upon  departure 
bond  No.  229.620,  Issued  October  1,  1948; 
and  that  Sarina  Goldman,  his  daughter  by 
adoption.  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  States  based  upon 
departure  bond  No.  231,309.  Issued  October 
1.  1948;  and  that  Isaac  Tawil.  his  son.  Is 
relieved  of  all  ll;iblllty  and  responsibility 
to  the  United  .States  based  upon  departure 
bond  No.  229.619,  Is.sued  October  1,  1948; 
and  that  each  of  said  bonds  Is  canceled  as 
of  the  date  of  Its  execution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ABRAHAM  FYE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  4049) 
for  the  relief  of  Abraham  Pye. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 


of  $2,400  to  Abraham  Tye.  of  Brooklyn.  N  Y,, 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Such  svim  represents  In- 
ternee allowance  for  a  period  of  40  calendar 
months  while  held  prisoner  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Forces,  and  failed  to  file  a  claim 
prior  to  the  deadline  of  August  31.  1955: 
Prot'tdcd,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent 
therecjf  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  thl« 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider   was   laid  on   the   table. 


JOHNNIE  P.  SAYLORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4461) 
for  the  relief  of  Johnnie  P.  Saylors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  la  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Johnnie  P  Saylors,  the  sum  of  $101,165. 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  In- 
juries sustained  by  them  on  October  26. 
1953.  as  a  result  of  t>elng  struck  by  a  United 
States  Army  vehicle,  near  Dlngleflng.  Ger- 
many: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  tills  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
xnilawful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  \ipon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  figures  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,665  " 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "them"  and  In- 
sert "her." 

Page  1.  line  11.  strike  out  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HERBERT  WOLFF 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  5776) 
for  the  relief  of  Herbert  Wolfl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Herbert  WoifT.  of 
Alexandria.  Va  .  (1)  the  sum  of  $347  83.  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Herbert 
Wolff  against  the  United  States  for  annual 
leave  which  he  had  accrued  as  an  employee 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  during  1954 
but  which  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
because  of  misinformation  given  him  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce;    and   (2)    the  sum  of  $897  50,   in 


full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Herbert  Wolfl 
against  tbe  United  Sti.tes  for  reimbursement 
for  subsistence  for  tha  period  from  May  27, 
19>4.  to  September  4  1954,  both  dates  In- 
clusive, during  which  period,  although  Her- 
bert Wolff's  residence  was  In  Coral  Gables, 
Pia..  he  was  employed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Conxmerce  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Provided,  That  no  pa:t  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
cjunt  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
With  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  pe:  son  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  end  uf>on  convlcUon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Bwc.  a.  The  stim  of  $147.83  paid  to  Herbert 
Wolff  pursuant  to  claute  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  taxiible  as  Income  under 
the  Internal-revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tlmi-,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  an<l  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALBERT   GUnX) 


The  Clerk  called  t 
for  the  relief  of  Alb< 

There  being  no  c 
read  the  bill,  as  foil 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
the  Treasury  t>e.  and  h 
and  directed  to  pay. 
the    Treasury    not    oti 
the  sum  of  $1,000  to 
settlement  of  all  dale 
States    as    relmbursen: 
for  Charles  Urso  on  A\ 
That  no  part  of  the  at' 
this  act  In  excess  of  1( 
be   paid   or   delivered    i 
agent    or    attorney    or 
rendered  In  connectloi 
the  same  shall  be  unl 
the  contrary  notwlth* 
violating  the  provlsloi 
deemed  guilty  of  a  m 
conviction  thereof  sha 
Bot  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  foUowinj;  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  the  following  "in 
excess  of  10  percent- Uereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosred 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tame,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


he  bill  <H.  R.  6357) 

rt  Guido. 

bjection,  the  Clerk 
)ws: 

That  the  Secretary  of 
»  Is  hereby,  authorized 
)Ut  of  any  money  in 
lerwlse  appropriated, 
Albert  Guldo,  In  full 
IS  against  the  United 
ent  for  t>ond  posted 
rll  28.  1950:  Provided. 
lount  appropriated  In 

percent  thereof  shall 

0  or  received   by   any 
account    of    services 

1  with  this  claim,  and 
iwful.  any  contract  to 
landing.  Any  person 
.s  of  this  act  shall  be 
Isdemeanor  and  upon 
.1  be  fined  In  any  sum 


CATHRYN  A.  GLESENER 

The  Clerk  called  'he  bill  (H.  R.  6448) 
for  the  relief  of  Catliryn  A.  Glesener. 

There  bcins  no  libjection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  jay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Cathryn  A.  Gleesner,  of  Underwood, 
Wash.,  the  sum  of  $'0,031.38  In  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settle  ment  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  Stites  for  compensation 
arising  out  of  ( 1 )  the  damage  caused  to  her 
leasehold  rights  In  certain  shorelands,  lo- 
cated on  the  north  tide  of  and  extending 
Into  the  Columbia  River,  near  Underwood, 
Wash.,   caused   by   the    United   States  Engi- 


neers In  the  construction  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam,  and  (2)  the  damages  sustained  by  her 
as  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  her  raft- 
ing and  booming  business  at  such  leasehold 
property  by  the  construction  of  said  dam: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  tliis 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  Etrlke  out  the  figures  "$70,- 
03133",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,- 
15197." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts;  On 
page  1,  line  7,  after  the  figures  Insert  ",  with 
Interest  at  4Vi  percent  from  January  1,  1938, 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   JUANITA  BURNA 


CHARLES  W.  DUNCAN 

The  Clerk  caiied  the  bill  (H.  R.  6622) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  W.  Duncan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  auth- 
orized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $1,610  to  Charles  W.  Duncan,  care 
United  States  prison,  Alcatraz.  Calif.,  and  to 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  $44  per  week  after 
his  discharge  from  prison  so  long  as  he  is 
disabled,  for  injuries  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident  on  November  15,  1956, 
while  working  in  the  prison  baking  shop  at 
Alcatraz  Prison,  Calif.  This  claim  is  not 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "$1,610"  and  Insert 
"$866.67." 

Page  1.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "and  to  pay 
him  at  the  rate  of  $44  per  week  after  his  dis- 
charge from  prison  so  long  as  he  Is  disabled" 
and  Insert  "in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States." 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  the  period  following 
"California"  and  Insert  "Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  fame  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
Bxui  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6593> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Juanita  Burna. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Juanita 
Burna.  Warwick.  Va..  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
The  payment  of  fuch  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  Mrs.  Juanita 
Burna  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  severe  personal  injuries  sustained  by  her 
on  October  5.  1954.  when  the  automobile  she 
was  driving  on  tl-e  Island  of  Okinawa  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  was  struck  by  a  vehicle 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  operated 
by  its  agent:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  eervlces  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "$50,0O0"  and 
Insert  "$15,335.93." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARKUS  H.  TEITEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CR.  R.  6595) 
for  the  relief  of  Markus  H.  Teitel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money 
in  tlie  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $1,000  to  Markus  H.  Teitel  of 
New  York.  N.  Y..  In  full  setUement  of  all 
Claims  against  the  United  States,  Such  «um 
reprerents  a  departure  bond  posted  on 
October  1.  1949.  for  himself  and  wtfe,  Pessel 
Teitel.  which  was  breached  on  June  15.  1950: 

With  the  following  coinmittee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert: "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  aind  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 


amendment 


was 


The      committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  Laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  J.  DOYLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7375) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  J.  Doyle,  of 
Manistique,  Mich. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  relieve  Edward  J. 
Doyle  of  Manlstlque,  Mich.,  of  all  liability  to 
refund  the  sum  of  $2,100.  Such  sum  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  class  E  allotments  which 
were  erroneously  paid  his  wife  BlUle  M  Doyle 
for  the  period  from  September  1.  1942,  to 
November  30,  1945. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  the  name  "Doyle", 
Insert  "and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  (BllUe  M  )  Doyle." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  J.  Doyle  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  (BillieM.)  Doyle." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COOPER  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7499) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cooper  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherw^lse  appropriated,  to  the  Cooper 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  the  sum  of 
$1,439,111.31,  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  such  corporation  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  losses  su.stalned  by  It  in  per- 
forming the  following  listed  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tires  for  military  vehicles:  DA  23- 
018  ORD-4127.  -6636,  -7219.  -8827.  -9409,  and 
-10378  and  DA-23-089  OREV-6488  FS :  Pro- 
firf'.'d.  That  no  part  of  the  amoimt  appropri- 
ated In  this  act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  ml.sdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  $1,439, 111. 31"  and 
Insert  $616,911  88." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


McRAY  VESTAL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7943) 
for  the  relief  of  McRay  Vestal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  McRay 
Vestal,  of  Ferrlday,  La  ,  In  fiUl  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  damages  sustained  by  him  as  the  result 


of  his  wrongful  arrest  and  charges  filed 
against  him  on  September  21,  1954,  for  of- 
fenses allegedly  committed  on  July  27,  1953, 
and  July  31,  1953.  near  Orange,  Tex. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the  figures  and 
insert  "$1,000." 

At  the  end  of  bill  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawfiil,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisi(>ns  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  Uned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  J.  RONCKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8497) 
for  tlie  relief  of  Robert  J.  Ro.icker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Robert  J.  Ron- 
cker,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $55.13. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  Robert  J.  Ron- 
ckcr  for  relmbursment  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  his  wife  and  certain  household 
articles  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  1945  when  Robert 
J.  Roncker  was  on  active  duty  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  which  claim  has  been  held  to 
be  barred  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
U;  ited  States  by  the  limitation  of  time  pre- 
fic.-lbed  In  the  act  of  October  9,  1940  (31 
U.  S.  C,  sees.  71a,  237):  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  vuilawful,  any  contract  t<i  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  b© 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  Qned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  .«;trike  the  words  "in  ex- 
cess of  10  p>ercent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
arrreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  EDGAR  SCOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9222) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edu'ar  Scott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Dr.  Edgar  Scott. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  sum  of  $3,335.75.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 


ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Dr  Edgar  Scott 
against  the  United  States  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  hospital  care  and 
medication  afforded  by  him  to  Anthony  P. 
Contorno.  private.  United  States  Army  (Army 
serial  number  5;n99918),  during  the  period 
from  November  11.  1953.  to  February  8,  1954 
(both  dates  Inclusive):  Prondrd,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  dtlivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  gvillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   MINNIE  PERREIRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9258) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Perreira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $500  to  Mrs  Minnie  Perreira.  2117 
Kaohu  Street,  Wailuku,  Maul,  Hawaii,  in 
lull  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  Stiites  as  reimbursement  for  bond 
posted  for  Soeko  Tsuchlya.  now  Soeko  T.Mich- 
lyo  Perreira,  In  August  1052:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  thla 
act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connectlun  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  ml.sdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


J.  HENRY  ENNEN 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R.  10416) 
for  the  relief  of  J.  Henry  Ennen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaeiiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  J.  Henry  Eiinen. 
Lakewood.  Calif,  the  sum  of  $1.124  25.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  J.  Henry  Ennen  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
personal  property  Incurred  by  him  on  De- 
cember 28,  1956,  when  the  bachelor  officers' 
quarters  at  the  United  Suites  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Long  Beach.  Calif.,  were  destroyed  by 
flre:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  In  exces  of  10  per- 
cent thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
hereby  authorized  to  lettle  claims  submitted 
to  him  by  J.  Henry  E:r  nen,  Suzanne  Sennott. 
Don  I.  Mitchell,  Ejnar  Christian  Halden,  Arne 
Petersen,  and  Svend  Arne  Pill  for  the  loss  of 
personal  property  resulting  from  a  fire  which 
occurred  at.  and  In  the  vicinity  of.  the 
bachelor  officers'  quarters.  United  States 
Naval  Station,  Long  B>;ach.  Calif.,  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1956.  That  su  :h  claims  shall  be  set- 
tled and  paid  In  the  sume  manner  and  under 
the  general  authority  otherwise  provided  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  sections  2731  and 
2732  of  title  10.  Unite*  1  States  Code." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Henry  Eimen  and 
others." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HARLEY  D.  RUCKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  10515) 
for  the  relief  of  Harley  D.  Rucker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  sectloivs  15  through 
20.  Inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  H:irley  D.  Rucker  of  Saint  Paris, 
Ohio,  for  his  claim  for  compensation  and  dis- 
ability resulting  from  an  Injury  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  him  on  or  about 
September  9.  1944,  while  In  the  performance 
of  duty  as  an  emjiloyee  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  and  that  his  said  claim  shall 
be  acted  upon  under  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  such  act  If  he  files  such  claim  with 
the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act:  Provided.  That  no  benefits  except 
medical  and  hospital  expenses  shall  accrue 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Base".  Insert 
"and  that  bis  said  claim." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUCIAN  ROACH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  R  12261) 
for  the  relief  of  Lucian  Roach,  doing 
business  as  the  Riverside  Lumber  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lucian  Roach,  do- 
ing business  as  the  Riverside  Lumber  Co.. 
Savannah,  Tenn..  the  sum  of  $465.81.  The 
payment  of  such  fum  shall  be  In  full  set- 
tlement of  all  claims  of  the  said  Lucian 
Roach  against  the  United  States  for  refund 
of  taxes  erroneously  paid  by  him  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  for  the  years 
1942  and  1943:  Proi^idcd,  That  no  part  of  the 
auiount   appropriated   in   tlils   act   In    excess 


of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMSON   CONTRACTING   CO.,   INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  5904) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomson  Contracting 
Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $91,905.20  to  Thomson  Contract- 
ing Co..  Inc.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States.  Such  sum  represents  losses  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  contract  NOy  89175  with 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  July  22, 
1955. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Pnge  1,  line  5,  strike  "$91,90520"  and  In- 
sert ■■«48,960.36".  page  1.  line  10,  strike  the 
period  after  "1955"  and  Insert  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAN  HILX, 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7660) 
for  the  relief  of  Dan  Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Dan  Hill,  of  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  shall  be  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  refund  the  amount  of  $2,209.50  to  the 
United  States.  Such  sum  represents  the 
overpayment  of  naval  allowance  for  the  per- 
iod June  11.  1945,  to  April  30,  1955,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  erroneous  computation  of  the 
amount  of  naval  allowance  paid  him  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  MAME  E.HOWELL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8088) 

for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mame  E.  Howell. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  designation  on 

April  2.  1940.  by  Lucy  Howell  Netherton,  de- 


ceased former  employee  of  the  "Veterans' 
Administration,  of  Miss  Mame  E.  Howell, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  sis  the  sole  beneficiary  en- 
titled to  payment  of  the  amount  of  $4,954  85 
in  the  civll-servlce  retirement  and  disability 
fund  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Lucy  Howell 
Netherton.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be,  and  at  all  times  on  and  after  April  2. 
1940,  to  have  been,  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HUGH  LEE  FANT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  n.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Hugh  Lee  Fant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Hugh  Lee  Fant,  of  Unlontown,  Pa.,  the  sum 
of  $248.29.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  pay  his 
mother  class  E  allotments  deducted  from  his 
pay  for  the  period  February  1,  1946,  through 
October  31,  1946,  the  present  payment  of 
such  allotments  being  barred  solely  by  reason 
of  lapse  of  time:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONORA  BENT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  11202) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonora  Bent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $15,000  to  Leonora  Bent,  the  mother  of 
Verentes  Bent.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Leonora  Bent  against  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  death  of  her  son  Verentes 
Bent  caused  when  a  vehicle  owned  b'-  the 
United  States  and  operated  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment collided  with  a  public  bus  on 
July  27,  1946,  near  the  city  of  Celon,  Repub- 
lic of  Panama:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  fhall  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor    and     upon    conviction 
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thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the  figures  and  In- 
serf '$10,000. " 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "Leonora  Bent, 
the  mother  of  Verentes  Bent"  and  Insert 
"the    estate   of   Verentes   Bent,    deceased." 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "Leonora  Bent" 
and  Insert  "the  estate." 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "her  son." 

Page  2.  line  1.  sUlke  out  "Celon  '  and  In- 
sert "Colon." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•*A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Verentes  Bent,  deceased." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT'S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  further  call 
of   the  calendar  be  dispensed   with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mc- 
CoRBiACK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

There  was  no  objection. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(  Roll  No.  83  1 

Abbltt  Elliott  Mason 

Adair  Engle  Michel 

Alger  Evlna  Ml'.ler.  Calif. 

Andersen,  Fallon  Morano 

H.  Carl  Farbsteln  Morrison 

A.shley  Poparty  Neal 

A.shraore  Forand  OHara.  Minn. 

Auchlncloss  Frazler  O  NeiU 

Barden  Garmatz  Patterson 

Barrett  Gary  Phllbln 

Eaumhart  Gavin  PUUon 

Belcher  Gordon  Powell 

Elatnlk  Green,  Pa.  Prouty 

Boggs  Gregory  Radwan 

Bolton  Gubser  Rcece.  Tenn. 

Brownson  Gwlnn  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buckley  Hale  BUey 

Burdlck  Halleck  Rivers 

Canncld  Hays,  Ohio  Robeson,  Va. 

Celler  Hcaley  Rodlno 

Chelf  Henderson  Roosevelt 

Chlperfleld  He  s  Saund 

Christopher  HI. lings  Shelley 

Clark  Holt  Shpppnrd 

Coad  Ho«imer  Shuford 

Collier  Jack.son  Smith,  Kan.s. 

Condert  Janes  Stafgers 

Cramer  Jenltlna  Sullivan 

Cretella  Jennings  Taylor 

Curtis,  Mo.  Joliansen  Tea;.;ue,  Tex. 

DawNon,  111.  Jones,  Ala.  Thomp.son,  N.  J. 

Donnlson  Judd  Tollefson 

Dies  Kean  Utt 

Dlggs  Kearney  Vursell 

Djoley  Kltchln  Watts 

Dorn,  8.  C,  Kluc/ynskl  Wharton 

Dowdy  Landrum  Williams,  N   T. 

D  >y:e  Latham  Wilson.  Calif. 

Dm  ham  Lennon  Zelenko 

E'icrharter  Madden 

Idmondson  Marshall 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  304  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND    FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  /\PPRO- 
PRIATION    BILL.    1959 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.so  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.  R.  12738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Reneral  debate 
be  confined  to  not  to  exceed  6  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  WicGLE.swoRTH  1   and  myself. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordint-ly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  12733,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  and  tomorrow 
in  the  House  we  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  more  than  one-half  of  the  budget 
for  the  Government  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1959.  We  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
the  $38  billion  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  think  wo 
have  a  good  bill.  I  believe  you  are  going 
to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We  began  work  on  the  appropriations 
for  defense  on  January  7.  We  presented 
a  supplemental  bill  in  January,  and  we 
have  today  the  big  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 

Last  year  just  prior  to  this  time,  we 
passed  the  annual  defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  There  was  talk  of  economy, 
efUciency.  how  to  get  more  for  the  de- 
fense dollar,  how  to  cope  with  service 
rivalries.  Money  aspects  of  defense 
loomed  large  on  the  horizon.  We  said 
the  defense  budget  was  too  fat.  that  It 
was  unnecessarily  big  to  finance  the 
specific  programs  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  funding  in  the 
President's  budget. 


Congress  is  not  always  right,  but  Con- 
gress was.  I  believe,  right  about  these 
matters  last  year.  The  funds  requested 
were  unnecessarily  large  to  finance  the 
programs  submitted  in  detail  to  Con- 
gress for  funding.  In  general,  we  ap- 
proved the  programs  but  said  they  could 
be  financed  with  less  money.  We  gave 
every  dollar  requested  for  space  age 
weaponry.  In  hindsight  it  is  obvious 
that  the  budget  .';ubmitted  to  us  last 
year  should  have  made  more  provision 
for  rocketry   and  space  age  weapons. 

As  to  the  bill  before  us  today,  let  me 
make  this  most  significant  statement.  It 
provides  in  funds  $4'2  billion  more  than 
the  bill  which  was  approved  by  Congres.s 
last  year.  Even  more  significantly.  It 
provides  for  programs  and  weapons  sys- 
tems which  last  year  seemed  quit«  far 
beyond  our  capability. 

This  bill  decs  not   represent  a  wild 

spending  splurge  for  the  unattainable. 
It  is  not  an  overly  ambitious  approach 
to  our  defense  problems;  yet  it  is  not 
a  timid  approach.  It  provides  funds  for 
many  new  or  relatively  new  programs 
that  make  sense  as  a  meajxs  of  defense 
for  this  country  in  the  space  age.  In  a 
few  moments  I  shall  undertake  to  be 
more  specific  on  that  point. 

But  this  bill  today  is  not  going  to  be 
adequate  regardless  of  the  billions  pro- 
vided unless  the  right  attitude  and  at- 
mosphere prevail  in  this  country.  The 
degree  of  dedication  of  the  American 
people  at  all  levels  to  the  task  at  hand 
will  determine  the  outcome.  The  pres- 
ent attitude  is  not  sufficient.  There  does 
not  exist  the  degree  of  determination 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  rugged  challenge  con- 
fronting us. 

Some  people  shy  away  from  using  the 
word  "sputnik."  They  want  to  substitute 
the  words  "earth  satellite."  But  the 
Soviets  made  sputnik  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world  last  October  and  No- 
vember and  acrain  on  May  15  of  this 
year,  and  the  word  is  here  to  stay.  The 
way  we  react  to  it  will  determine  whether 
or  not  we  win  or  lose  in  this  contest  for 
survival  as  the  foremost  Nation  of  the 
world. 

Yes.  when  the  Soviets  made  their  big 
and  significant  breakthrough  with  the 
sputniks  last  fall  and  gave  us  a  more 
meaningful  view  of  their  capabilities, 
we  became  arou.sed.  humiliated,  angry, 
frustrated,  and  determined.  There  was 
even  a  touch  of  hysteria  which  was  not 
very  becoming  to  our  great  and  powerful 
country.  Now  the  hysteria  Is  gone,  the 
anger  h.as  cooled,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  been  blunted.  As  I  judge  the 
situation,  our  emotions  and  resolves 
have  run  the  whole  gamut  from  the 
peak  of  awareness  and  urgency  to  the 
humdrum  plane  of  complacency.  We 
have  slowed  down  our  worries  about 
survival  and  substituted  the  recession — 
itself  a  serious  and  important  subject — 
as  a  focal  point  of  interest.  We  are 
thinking  more  about  how  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  than  how  to  keep  up 
with  the  Russians  in  space  technology 
and  the  cold  war.  We  are  wondering 
why  Silky  Sullivan  could  not  really  run 
after  all.  and  why  the  people  will  not 
buy  those  big.  beautiful,  uncomfortable. 
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expenslve-to-operate  automobiles  that 
have  been  manufactured  for  them. 

Pardon  me  It  I  exaggerate  in  trying  to 
make  my  point  clear.  And  my  p>oint  Is, 
we  cannot  let  anything,  anything  at  all, 
blunt  our  awareness  of  the  threat  which 
faces  the  United  States.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  anything  deprive  us  of  a  sus- 
tained sense  of  urgency  to  do  the  re- 
quired things  for  the  security  of  our 
country.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  our 
most  difficult  problem. 

The  Soviet  threat  to  our  preeminence 
In  industry,  science,  and  military  strik- 
ing power  is  steadily  increasing.  It  will 
become  more  acute,  definitely  more  seri- 
ous during  the  next  fi.'w  years.  I  am  not 
trying  to  paint  a  warped  picture.  We 
have  many  instrimients  and  sources  of 
overall  strength.  My  object  is  to  shed 
light  on  our  status  at  this  critical  stage 
in  our  history. 

Unfortunately,  we  keep  the  American 
people  pretty  well  confused  as  to  our 
prowess.  We  advertise  that  we  have  a 
weapon  at  the  time  it  is  little  more  than 
a  twinkle  In  the  eye  of  the  technician. 
This  is  very  misleading.  The  Russians 
do  not  talk  much  about  a  new  device  at 
the  dream  stage.  They  wait  imtil  they 
have  successfully  hurtled  a  satellite  into 
the  air  with  the  thrust  of  their  powerful 
engines  and  then  they  make  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact.  Much  can  be 
said  for  that  propaganda  technique. 
Obviously,  that  system  would  not  work 
in  the  United  States  where  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  prevail  and  where  each 
ser\ice  is  seeking  to  scoop  the  other. 
The  American  people  should  be  on  their 
guard  lest  they  be  unwittingly  deceived 
Into  believing  we  have  something  in 
being  when  it  Is  really  little  more  than 
a  research  project  that  has  been  glam- 
ourized over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  in 
the  headlines. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  present 
and  ever-increasing  tensions  between 
Communist  Russia  and  the  United 
States  can  continue  without  erupting 
into  something  more  violent.  It  seems 
evident  that  these  stresses  and  strains, 
while  they  may  continue  for  a  long  time, 
cannot  continue  into  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. It  may  well  be  that  conditions 
will  worsen.  It  could  be  that  we  will 
move  toward  some  sort  of  adjustment 
that  will  produce  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  understanding.  The  latter  is 
our  hope  and  aim. 

When  we  look  squarely  at  the  facts  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  precarious  situation. 
At  this  very  moment  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope face  a  ma.ssive  and  modernized 
Russian  army.  The  terrific  striking 
FKJwer  of  the  Soviet  air  arm  is  without 
question.  The  Soviets  are  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  us  in  the  ballistlc-mi-ssile  field. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  Soviets  have  ojjer- 
tional  ballistic  missiles  in  quantity  in  the 
300-  to  900-mile  range,  capable  of  being 
employed  against  our  troops  in  Europe 
and  other  important  targets  in  that 
area.  Press  reports  from  West  Ger- 
many even  undertake  to  give  the  loca- 
tion of  some  of  the  Soviet  long-range 
ballistic-missile  bases.  The  Soviets  an- 
nounced last  August  that  they  had  per- 
fected the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile.    We  have  learned  that  we  cannot 


ignore  Soviet  announcements  of  techno- 
logical advances.  The  Russians  have 
in  orbit  a  3.000-pound  satellite.  Within 
1  year  we  hop>e  to  be  able  to  orbit  a  500- 
p>ound  satellite. 

We  have  in  orbit  a  4 -pound  satellite 
and  a  30-pound  satellite.  I  believe.  The 
military  significance  of  satellite  capa- 
bility is  not  disputed.  Added  to  these 
potential  threats  is  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  of  more  than  450  subma- 
rines. It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  Implicit  in  the  growing  So- 
viet submarine  force.  Hitler  had  only 
58  submarines  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  United  States  as  occupying 
an  unchallenged  and  unchallengable 
position.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
such  assumptions  today. 

Let  us  project  this  picture  into,  say 
1961.  By  then  the  Soviet  submarine 
menace  will  be  much  greater.  Then  the 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  strength  will  be 
much  greater.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
still  be  behind  in  the  ballistic  missile 
field.  We  hope  not  to  be  if  we  move 
with  great  speed  and  determination,  but 
no  one  can  predict  with  complete  cer- 
tainty just  where  we  will  be  in  this  space 
race  in  the  1961  period. 

Secretary  Wilson  used  to  say  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  10  feet  tall.  They  are  not. 
They  have  their  problems,  too,  but  they 
are  working  with  fanatical  zeal  for  tech- 
nological and  military  supremacy.  We 
are  not. 

There  is  no  desire,  however,  to  mini- 
mize our  strength.  We  are  very  strong 
today.  We  have  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  a  very  powerful  and  ready 
force,  the  one  single  greatest  deterrent 
to  war.  The  Navy  air  arm  is  strong  and 
ready.  We  have  many  weapons  and 
many  trained  men  and  other  elements 
of  strength  in  all  the  services;  and  in 
overall  striking  force  today,  not  neces- 
sarily tomorrow,  we  are  superior  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  But  the  deterrent  power  of 
the  SAC  bomber  force  must  inevitably 
become  weaker  in  a  relative  sense  in  the 
face  of  the  ever-growing  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  and  the  growing  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  power  of  our  op- 
ponents. 

We  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  in  the  area  of  space  age  weaponry 
if  we  are  to  earn  the  right  to  face  the 
1960-70  period  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  optimism. 

This  situation  demands  the  leadership 
of  the  President;  it  demands  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress;  it  demands  the 
sustained  support  of  the  people. 

The  power  of  weapons  now  moving  or 
soon  to  move  into  the  arsenals  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  so  great  we  seem  incapable 
of  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
gers confronting  the  world.  These  un- 
believably powerful  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  an  opponent  make  our  situa- 
tion most  difficult.  As  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  rightly  so.  we  are  not 
aggressors.  We  even  concede  to  the 
opponent  the  privilege  of  striking  the 
first  blow  in  the  event  of  war.  We 
speak  of  launching  an  unstoppable 
countercffenslve    in    the    event   we    are 


attacked;  but  as  the  power  of  weapons 
in  the  arsenal  of  the  opponent  increases, 
the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  survive  a 
massive  attack  and  still  strike  back  with 
an  unstoppable  counteroffensive  in- 
creases. 

To  produce  enough  military  power  to 
absorb  a  massive  attack  and  have 
enough  left  to  successfully  strike  back 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  F>eople.  Our  national  policy, 
which  we.  of  course,  support,  gives  the 
opponent  a  very  tremendous  advantage 
in  his  planning  and  in  the  utilization  of 
his  resources. 

Could  it  be  that  we  are  approaching 
the  time  when  if  you  give  a  powerful 
opponent  the  first  blow  no  country  on 
earth  cotild  survive  and  have  the  means 
to  launch  a  winning  counterattack?  I 
hope  not. 

Our  planners  and  policymakers,  In- 
deed, all  Americans,  need  to  make  sure 
that  we  face  up  to  this  issue.  We  must 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  danger  of 
surprise  attack  and  make  sure  that  we 
have  adequate  strength  in  being  to  ab- 
sorb or  deflect  an  initial  strike  against 
us  and  have  abundant  power  to  counter- 
attack. This  latter  consideration  is 
highly  important  if  our  strength  is  to  be 
an  adequate  deterrent  to  war.  How  to 
evaluate  a  military  budget  in  terms  of 
these  considerations  is  most  difficult  for 
Congress;  and  how  to  frame  such  a 
budget  is  most  difficult  for  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

The  bill  before  us  is  no  panacea,  no 
quick  and  ready  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems. It  is,  however,  a  very  decided 
step  in  the  direction  of  strength.  Its 
purpose  is  to  deter  aggression.  Aggres- 
sion must  be  deterred,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing plainer  than  this,  that  all-out  war  is 
becoming,  with  every  passing  week  and 
month,  more  unthinkable  and  un- 
acceptable. 

I  join  you  and  all  other  Americans  In 
the  hope  that  through  American  lead- 
ership a  way  may  be  found  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will  so 
that  the  arms  race  can  be  slowed  down 
and  the  threat  of  armed  conflict  may  be 
greatly  reduced. 

So  that  would  be  my  philosophy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
Now,  to  get  into  some  detail  I  should 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  things 
which  I  believe  you  will  consider  sig- 
nificant. 

CONTENTS  or  BILL 

Ninety-six  million  dollars  are  provided 
for  the  B-70  chemical  bomber  which  is 
scheduled  within  a  few  years  to  be  the 
successor  to  the  heavT  jet  bomber,  the 
B-52. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
are  provided  for  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program.  Principally, 
this  is  for  the  Atlas,  Titan  and  the  solid 
propellant  Minuteman  ballistic  missiles. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars 
are  provided  for  the  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile — the  Thor  and  Jupiter. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million 
dollars  are  provided  for  the  B-58  bomber 
now  under  construction  at  Fort  Worth. 
Tex,  This  is  the  supersonic  all-jet 
bomber  which  is  sclieduled  to  be  the 
follow-on  of  our  large  fleet  of  B-47 
mediiun  bombers. 
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One  billion,  three  hundred  million 
dollars  are  provided  for  the  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  firing  submarine,  the 
Polaris.  We  had  heretofore  provided 
for  three  such  submarines.  This  will 
give  us  a  fleet  of  nine  Polaris  boats. 

One  billion,  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars are  provided  for  antisubmarine 
warfare.  Specifically,  this  includes  de- 
stroyers and  killer  submarines,  special 
type  missiles,  aircraft  and  ships. 

One  billion,  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars are  provided  to  the  Army  for  the 
modernization  of  equipment,  includinp;  a 
very  considerable  sum  for  Army  missiles. 

In  research  and  development  this  bill 
provides  for  a  major  step  forward. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Congress  in  one  bill  we  have  put  $2.7 
billion  in  one  appropriation  for  research 
and  development,  the  field  in  which  we 
recosnize  we  must  be  preeminent  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  position  in  the  contest 
for  survival  as  the  foremost  coimtry  in 
the  world. 

The  increase  for  next  year  over  this 
year  will  be  S877  million. 

In  these  vast  sums  for  research  and 
development,  funds  are  provided  to  take 
steps  toward  the  production  of  a  one- 
million-pound-tlirust  rocket  engine. 
The  bill  provides  for  $157  million  for 
the  anti-ballistic  missile  missile,  some- 
times called  the  anti-ICBM.  In  Febru- 
ary we  provided  other  funds,  making  a 
total  appropriation  by  Congress  this 
year  for  defense  against  the  ICBM  in 
excess   of  one-half   billion   dollars. 

One  hundred  fifty-two  million  dollars 
are  provided  for  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites. 

One  hundred  thirty-eight  million  dol- 
lars are  provided  to  further  the  projects 
designed  to  put  a  man  in  space. 

Seventy-two  million  dollars  are  pro- 
vided for  lunar  probes  which  are  de- 
scribed more  meaningfully  as  projects 
for  shooting  and  orbiting  the  moon. 

Forty  million  dollars  are  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  our  work  on  the 
atomic  airplane.  We  will  probably  be 
beaten  to  the  draw  In  this  field  because 
our  Government  has  elected  to  under- 
take to  build  a  sophisticated  and  mili- 
tarily significant  atomic  airplane  rather 
than  try  to  rush  ahead  with  putting  an 
atomic  airplane  In  the  air  which  would 
be  of  little  commercial  and  military  im- 
portance. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  gigantic  sum  of 
money  for  putting  America  ahead  in  the 
space  age.  The  degree  of  speed  and 
skill  with  which  these  programs  are  ad- 
ministered will  determine  whether  or 
not  we  surge  forward  rapidly  in  the  com- 
pletion of  projects  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  needed  to  enable  us  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  so-called  conquest 
of  space. 

RATI  or  SPSNDINO 

In  presenting  the  1958  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  the  Hou.se  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  I  made  reference  to  the  effects 
of  expenditure  limitations  which  were 
imposed  by  the  budget  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year.  I  shall  not 
repeat  that  Information  at  this  time. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  shows 
that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  from 
funds  appropriated  for  defense  last  year, 


$900  million  are  being  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  serv- 
ices. These  sums  are  beinti  applied 
against  the  fiscal  1959  military  program. 

Expenditure  limitations  of  the  type 
Imposed  last  year  no  longer  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Fiscal  man- 
agement of  the  available  funds  Is,  of 
course,  being  provided.  The  services 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  the  carrying  out 
of  certain  programs  which  are  priced  for 
fiscal  1959  in  the  area  of  $40  billion.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  fields  we  are  not 
pressing  forward  with  maximum  speed. 
Yet  it  must  be  agreed  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  ourselves  off  balance  and 
assume  a  .speed  that  cannot  be  sustained 
for  the  duration  of  the  race  we  are  rim- 
ninc. 

To  more  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion which  I  am  discus.suiK.  we  mu.st  not 
only  look  at  appropriations,  we  must 
al.so  look  at  expenditures.  As  pointed 
out  before,  this  bill  appropriates  $4.5 
billion  more  than  we  included  in  the 
defcn.^e  appropriation  bill  which  was 
pas.sed  about  1  year  a.go.  However,  In 
actual  spending,  that  is,  in  money  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  for  fiscal  1959  over 
1958  will  only  be  about  $1.2  billion.  And 
mark  this  point — of  this  $1.2  billion  in- 
crease In  expenditures  over  $700  million 
Is  accounted  for  by  special  pay  Increase 
legislation,  passed  and  pending,  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  This  In- 
crca.':e  for  pay  legislation  Is  not  reflected 
In  the  $4.5  billion  Increase  for  appro- 
priations. E\'entual  appropriations  will 
be  that  much  higher.  After  taking  this 
military  and  civilian  pay  increase  from 
the  projected  expenditure  estimate,  the 
Increase  In  expenditures  for  1959  over 
1958  will  be  no  more  than  $500  million. 
Including  a  nearly  $200  million  Increase 
for  construction  not  In  this  bill. 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
budget  allows  only  a  net  expenditure 
lncrea.se  of  about  $300  million.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  cost  increases  from 
inflation  have  accounted  for  about  a  3 
percent  increase  in  defense  spending 
each  year.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
as  a  net  proposition  applied  to  defense 
effort  we  will  perhaps  be  spending  less 
m  1959  than  In  1958.  At  least  the  net 
Increase,  if  any.  would  be  Insignificant. 

Going  back  to  1957,  as  the  President 
did  in  his  budget  message,  we  note  that 
estimated  expenditures  for  1959  are  only 
about  $2  billion  higher  than  actual  ex- 
penditures for  1957.  Eliminating  from 
the  picture  the  cost  of  special  pay  leg- 
islation and  increases  for  construction 
not  In  this  bill,  the  increase  for  1959 
over  actual  1957  is  only  slightly  over 
$1  billion  or  hardly  enough  to  provide 
for  a  1-year  increase  from  usual  infla- 
tionary factors. 

It  should  be  observed  In  this  connec- 
tion that  the  total  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  expenditure 
purposes  in  1959,  Including  amounts  in 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  amounts  for  pay 
Increases  and  military  construction,  will 
be  in  the  area  of  $73  billion.  This  en- 
tire $73  billion  could  not  be  spent  in  a 
single  year.    Large  portions  of  this  vast 


sum  are  earmarked  for  long  leadtlme 
procurement  and  there  are  many  other 
factors  in  explanation. 

SHITT    IN    SPtNDlNO 

Now  that  I  have  pointed  out  how  little 
defense  expenditures  have  Increased 
over  the  past  2  years.  It  should  be  said 
In  explanation  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  shift  in  emphasis  in  applica- 
tion of  these  exF>endltures  within  the 
total.  That  factor  Is  highly  important 
and  meanins-'ful.  For  example,  we  are 
buying  considerably  fewer  airplanes  and 
guns  but  spending  more  on  missiles. 
Spending  for  the  new  Polaris  submarine 
program  will  be  felt  with  increasing  Im- 
pact during  fiscal  1959  The  temjio  of 
spending  for  ballistic  missiles  is  con- 
tinuing to  rise. 

The  question  is  not  how  much  are  we 
spending,  but  how  and  for  what  are  we 
spending  our  money.  We  must  try  to 
buy  maximum  defense  with  minimum 
dollars.  Oood  management  and  wi.sc 
fi.scal  control  are  neces.sary  Despite 
our  worries  about  defense,  we  must 
maintain  fiscal  responsibility  as  a  na- 
tion. We  must  so  tailor  our  defense 
plans  and  defen.se  f-pendlng  that  the 
American  people  can  carry  the  load.  We 
are  confronted  with  huge  deficits  and 
many  fiscal  perils.  We  hope  that  through 
reorganization  and  otherwise,  much 
better  selectivity  In  defense  spending  can 
be  achieved. 

ACnON  ON  SPICTTIC  ITtMS 

Over  the  budget  we  have  supplied  In 
excess  of  $600  million  for  additional  Po- 
laris ballistic  missile  submarines.  We 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
progress  being  made  on  the  three  that 
were  appropriated  for  In  January.  The 
budget  requested  a  total  of  5  Including 
2  In  the  current  budget.  We  provided 
wha'  we  considered  a  more  meaningful 
fieet  of  Polaris  submarines.  We  pro- 
vided for  a  total  of  nine.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  not  completed 
any  of  these  submarines,  and  of  course 
It  should  be  said  that  If  the  plans  go 
awry  and  if  dlflflculties  arise  which  are 
not  contemplated  by  the  Navy,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  utilize  the.se  funds,  and 
they  should  not  be  utilized  unless  they 
can  be  utilized  for  the  achievement  of 
the  purpose  Congress  has  In  mind  In 
recommending  these  appropriations. 

We  did  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
Army.  There  are  many  people  who 
want  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Army. 
The  budget  brings  the  Army  down  by 
June  30.  1959.  to  870.000.  The  majority 
of  us  took  the  position  that  under  all 
the  circumstances,  with  the  moderniza- 
tion, and  so  forth,  this  was  the  reason- 
able thing  to  do,  especially  since  it  rep- 
resented the  very  strong  conviction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  issue.  We  did,  however, 
provide  for  more  strength  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  400.000.  rather  than  the 
lower  figure  of  360.000.  We  also  provide 
additional  manpower  for  the  Army  Re- 
serves. 

We  provided  for  a  Marine  Corps 
strength  of  200.000  rather  than  a 
strength  of  175.000  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1959. 
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We  provided  some  additional  funds 
above  the  budget  for  the  solid  propellent 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

We  believe  that  great  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  In  missiles,  smd  we  hope  that 
these  additional  funds  above  the  budget 
can  be  utilized  in  gaining  time.  We  are 
trying  to  buy  time  in  an  area  where  we 
are  behind. 

We  did  something  that  I  believe  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  as  we  face  the  advanced 
weapons  problems.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  disin- 
clined to  provide  for  the  betiinnings  of 
a  second  atomic  supercarrier.  We  pro- 
vided one  last  year.  The  Navy  asked 
for  $35  million  for  long  lead  time  items 
for  a  second  atomic  carrier.  The  budget 
approved  this  sum.  The  committee  felt 
that  we  are  moving  pretty  rapidly  in  the 
area  of  weapons  development.  We  were 
not  ready  to  say  at  this  time  that  an 
additional  atomic  supercarrier  should  be 
built.  We  are  supporting  funds  for  killer 
submarines  and  more  antisubmarine 
warfare  activity,  but  we  are  not  now 
providmg  funds  for  the  begmning  of  an 
additional  atomic  carrier. 

We  did  something  which  I  think  will 
please  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  flexibility.  We 
provide  in  this  bill  for  an  emergency  fund 
of  $150  million  In  appropriations  and 
$100  million  by  transfer  within  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  giving  a  total  emergency 
fund  of  a  quarter  billion  dollars  which 
can  be  utilized  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  These  funds  can 
be  channeled  into  any  one  of  the  services 
and  used  to  exploit  breakthroughs  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  can  be  used 
to  take  programs  and  weapons  Into  the 
production  stage  if  necessary.     So  we 


have  given  the  money  and  we  have  given 
the  flexibility. 

We,  of  course,  have  not  given  the  spirit 
that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  this  pro- 
gram out  with  zeal  and  eflBciency.  That 
problem  is  a  problem  not  just  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Piesident;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem for  all  of  us. 

The  problem  is  to  sustain  a  sense  of 
urgency  which  will  enable  us  to  achieve  a 
military  position  which  will  deter  aggres- 
sion and  buy  time  for  that  moment  when 
some  sort  of  workable  agreement  can  be 
achieved  whereby  armaments  can  be  re- 
duced and  we  can  live  in  a  greater  degree 
of  peace  and  security.  This  bill  seeks  to 
point  in  that  direction  and  I  commend  it 
to  you  for  your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  a-^k  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  certain  information  in  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Among  other  things,  I  am  pro- 
viding excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  more  under- 
standable the  committee  action  on  this 
bill  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  committee  re- 
port. However,  before  doing  that  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  table  on  page  2  of  the 
report  showing  in  summaiT  form,  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
each  military  department,  a  comparison 
of  the  amounts  provided  for  this  year, 
the  budget  request  for  1959,  and  the 
amount  recommended  In  the  bill. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks 
that  the  pending  bill  is  about  $4.5  billion 
above  the  annual  defense  bill  we  passed  a 
year  ago.  Note,  however,  that  the  table 
includes  not  only  the  annual  bill  but  the 
supplemental  bill  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  this  year. 
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I  now  quote  for  the  Record  parts  of 
pages  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  report. 
These  references  give  the  highlights  of 
the  committee  action  on  the  bill  and  the 
basis  for  that  action. 

8UUMAKT  or  THz  Bnx 

In  Bummary.  the  bill  provides  for  the  basic 
forces  on  which  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1959  budget  Is  based  and.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain Increases  proposed  by  the  committee  In 
the  manp>ower  strengths  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Armiy  Reserve,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
provided  for  a  number  of  Increases  In  certain 
significant  and  urgently  needed  pwograms  to 
assure  more  rapid  advances  In  the  areas  cov- 
ered. Among  these  are  the  highly  Elgnlflcant 
fleet  ballistic  missile  program  (Polaris), 
antisubmarine  warfare,  modernization  of  the 


Army,  the  air-to-ground  mlssUe  for  the  B-52 
bomber,  and  a  step-up  In  development  of 
the  Air  Force  Mlnuteman  solid  propellent 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  Funds 
have  been  provided  to  maintain  Marine  Corps 
end  strength  at  200,000  men  as  compared 
with  175,000  men  proposed  In  the  budget  and 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  strengths 
at  400.000  and  300.000.  respectively,  compared 
with  360,000  and  270,000.  respectively,  pro- 
posed In  the  budget.  The  committee  has, 
of  course,  attempted  to  mal^e  all  reasonable 
eoonomles  wherever  they  could  be  effected. 
In  making  these  adjustments  up  and  down, 
the  committee  has  provided  for  Increases 
totaling  $1,021,161,000  and  made  decreases 
totaling  $907,547,000,  including  $260  mlUion 
provided  by  transfer  from  svirplus  cash  In 
stock  fund  balances.  The  net  effect  Is  an 
overall    Increase    of    $113,614,000    over    the 


$38,196,947,000  requested  In  the  President's 
January  budget,  as  amended  by  the  augmen- 
tation request  of  AprU  2,  1958.  The  total 
recommended  for  appiroprlation  In  the  bill  Is 
$38,310,561,000.  This  will  provide  $3,810,711.- 
000  more  than  the  $34,499,850,000  appropri- 
ated for  comparable  progress  In  1958. 

BASIS  FOB  THE  BUSCET  BSQUESTS 

The  early  guidance  and  planning  for  the 
1959  budget  were  presputnlk.  Undoubtedly, 
the  service  budgets  were  reviewed  after 
sputnik  and  a  number  of  programs  were 
expanded  or  accelerated.  Nevertheless,  the 
postsputnik  aspects  of  the  present  military 
program,  from  a  budgetary  or  appropriation 
standpoint,  were  reflected  In  the  Supplemen- 
tal Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 

1958  approved  by  the  House  In  January  and 
the  amendment  to  the  1959  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  on  April  2.  1958.  The  overaU 
military  personnel  strength  of  the  four  serv- 
ices were  not  afTected  by  either  of  these  sup- 
plementary appropriation  requests. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill,  the  Supplemental  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Act  approved  by  the  House  in  January 
merely  brought  forward  or  stepped  up  antici- 
pated completion  dates  for  certain  advanced 
weapon  systems.  The  weapon  systems 
financed  by  that  act  had  previously  been  a 
part  of  the  planned  1959  budget.  The  re- 
quest was  for  programs  and  projects  not 
theretofore  presented  to  Congress  for  fund- 
ing. It  was  made  clear  by  Defense  officials 
that  these  additional  requests  were  in  no 
sense  to  be  considered  as  restoring  funds 
previously  denied  by  Congress.  The  decision 
to  request  funding  for  these  Items  at  an 
earlier  date  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular 

1959  bill,  resulted  from  a  sense  of  urgency, 
so  dramatically  underscored  by  the  sputnik 
launchings  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  more  recently  submitted  additional 
requests  proposed  as  amendments  to  the  1959 
budget  totaling  $1,455,747,010,  were  by  and 
large  a  natural  follow-on  as  a  part  of  this 
fitepup  in  otir  weapons  development  pro- 
grams. With  the  exception  of  procurement 
of  additional  B-52  bombers  and  associated 
tankers.  It  could  t>e  said  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  1959  budget  were  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  technological 
aspects  of  our  armament  and  scientific  race 
with  the  Russians.  The  emphasis  Is  or.  tech- 
nological and  scientific  advances  rather  than 
increasing  conventional  arms.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  still  strong 
and  are  getting  stronger,  especially  In  the 
area  of  ovu  massive  retaliation  capability. 

Since  the  first  launclUng  of  an  earth  satel- 
Ute,  It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  that 
major  accomplishments  in  our  defense  effort, 
or  accomplishments  closely  associated  with 
our  defense  effort,  have  a  significant  bearing 
on  our  position  in  the  so-called  cold  war. 
Consequently,  In  dealing  with  our  defense 
program  we  must  be  concerned  with  two 
kinds  of  war — the  cold  war  in  which  we  are 
now  actively  engaged  and  the  possible  hot 
war  on  a  large  or  small  scale  which  could 
develop  at  a  future  date.  The  Soviet  suc- 
cesses in  rocketry  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  prep- 
aration for  a  possible  hot  war  and  progress 
In  the  current  cold  war.  CXir  successes  of  the 
future  in  retaining  world  leadership  will  un- 
doubtedly depend  In  considerable  meastire 
upon  our  accomplishments  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  spectacular;  that  is,  doing  those 
things  that  capture  man's  imagination.  It  is 
accomplishment  of  the  spectacular  that 
could  help  put  us  ahead  and  keep  us  ahead 
in  the  cold  war.  These  spectacular  accom- 
plishments based  on  sound  scientific  and 
technological  advances  will  also  assist  In  giv- 
ing us  the  advantage  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  weapons  of  the  future  neces- 
sary to  deter  miUtary  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  nations. 
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cRANOcs  m  THX  Btmcrr  hequist 
Aa  noted.  In  previous  paragraphs,  the  com- 
mittee made  certain  reductlona  and  provided 
for  certain  program  increases  over  budget 
estimates.  This  was  done  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  background  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions affecting  our  national  security.  The 
total  amount  of  the  estimates  considered  by 
the  committee  In  preparation  of  the  accom- 
panying bill  Is  $38,196,947,000.  The  amount 
Included  In  the  bill  la  $38,310,561,000  or 
$113,614,000  more  than  requested  and  $3,810,- 
711.000  more  than  the  amount  provided  for 
1958.  The  final  figure  approved  resulU  from 
a  number  of  changes  up  and  down.  These 
were  mentioned  above  and  are  explained  In 
detail  UEder  the  respective  headings  in  the 
report.  But  for  convenience  of  reference 
they  are  also  Hated  here  In  highlight  form. 
Before  discussing  changes  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, however.  It  would  be  well  to  explain 
briefly  the  relationship  of  these  estimates 
to  the  overall  total  defense  budRCt. 

The  President's  defense  program  and 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  consists  of  three 
major  segments.  The  first  of  these  was  an 
advanced  Installment  on  the  previously  ap- 
proved fiscal  year  1959  budget  program,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  1958.  as 
a  fiscal  year  1958  supplemental  request  for 
♦  1.260.000.000.  The  relationship  of  this  re- 
quest to  the  1959  budget  was  explained  pre- 
viously under  the  heading  '•Basis  for  the 
Budget  Estimates."  The  second  of  these 
major  segmenU  is  the  basic  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  request  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  $39,145,400,000.  plus  $345,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  available  balances  In 
Defense  Department  working  capital  funds. 
(This  does  not  Include  the  $500  million  con- 
tingency reserve  for  defense  purposes  men- 
tioned In  the  President's  budget  message 
which  was  absorbed  In  the  amendments  to 
the  budget  submitted  April  2.)  The  third 
major  segment  of  this  fiscal  year  1959  budget 
package  Is  the  so-called  program  augmenta- 
tions Involving  additional  new  obllj^atlonal 
authority  of  $1,592,300,000.  of  which  $1,455.- 
747.000  was  submitted  to  t'.e  Congress  on 
April  2.  1958.  as  amendments  to  the  fiscal 
year  1959  budget  request. 

Even  an  explanation  of  these  three  major 
budget  segments  does  not  provide  the  full 
story.  Funds  to  be  obligated  during  fiscal 
year  1059  are  considerably  In  excess  of  the 
new  funds  being  appropriated  In  this  bill. 
These  additional  obligations  result  In  part 
from  a  net  reduction  in  the  overall  unobli- 
gated balances.  They  also  result  in  a  large 
part  from  the  application  of  excess  fiscal 
year  1958  funds  to  the  estimated  1959  pro- 
gram requirements.  As  was  pointed  out  In 
the  committee  report  on  the  1958  Supple- 
mental Defense  Appropriation  Act.  nearly 
$900  million  deemed  excess  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1958  were  applied  In  the 
budget  estimates  under  consideration  to  help 
finance  estimated  requirements  for  1959 
programs.  Had  these  excess  funds  not  been 
available  from  1958  appropriations,  it  would 
have  been  nece.ssary  to  now  provide  about 
$900  million  more  in  the  accompanying  bill. 
These  excess  1958  funds  were  generated  as  a 
result  of  curtailments  imposed  last  summer 
on  defense  spending,  not  by  the  Congress, 
but  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Excluding  the  $1,260  million,  "advance  In- 
Btallment"  provided  In  the  Supplemental  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1958.  the  total 
Department  of  Defense  budget  request  for 
1959  was  capably  summarized  by  Assistant 
Secretary  McNeil  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  on  April  22,  1958.  as  follows: 
"With  the  Incorporation  of  the  $1  billion 
592  million  In  program  augmentations,  the 
overall  budstet  reauest  for  fiscal  year  195fl 
calls  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $40 
billion  738  million,  direct  obligations  of  $42 
bilUoa  618  million  and  estimated  expendi- 


tures of  $40  billion  335  million.  The 
amended  request  now  before  this  com- 
mittee covered  appropriation  estimates  total- 
ing $38  billion  197  million.  The  difference 
between  this  figure  and  the  total  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1959  of  $40  billion  738 
million  consists  of  three  elements:  (1)  The 
use  of  receipts  amounting  to  $57  million  In 
so-called  special  accounts  (i.  e..  preparation 
for  sale  and  salvage  of  military  property 
and  Navy  ships'  stores  profits),  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  treats  as  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  In  the  budget  document; 
(2)  the  transfer  of  $50  million  In  unex- 
pended balances  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
'Acquisition,  rehabilitation  and  rental  of 
Wherry  Act  Housing',  pursuant  to  authority 
of  Public  Law  1020,  84th  Congress;  and  (3) 
$2  billion  434  million  proposed  for  later 
transmission— $1  billion  711  million  for  mili- 
tary construction.  $518  million  for  applica- 
tion of  the  Cordlner  principles  to  the 
military  pay  system,  and  $205  million  for  the 
coat  of  revision  In  the  pay  structure  for 
classified  civilian  employees." 

Committee  reductions 
Getting  back  to  the  $38,196,947,000  con- 
sidered for  Items  to  be  financed  from  appro- 
priations In  this  bill  the  committee  has  made 
reductions  totaling  $907,547,000.  of  which 
$260  million  results  from  the  transfer  of 
available  cash  balances  from  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  stock  and  Industrial  funds. 
(This  Increase  In  transfers  from  stock  and 
Industrial  fund  balances  brings  the  total 
portion  of  the  budgeted  programs  to  be 
financed  by  such  transfers  to  $585  million  ) 
Consequently,  the  real  decrease  in  funds 
available  for  obligation  for  budgeted  pro- 
grams considered  Is  $647,647,000  of  which 
$343,500,000  Is  for  aircraft  spare  parts;  $23.- 
800.000  la  for  executive  type  aircraft;  $104 
million  for  Navy  ships;  and  the  remainder 
for  operating  funds  and  additional  minor 
procurement  reductions. 

Committee  increases 

More  than  ofTsettlng  these  reductions  were 
the  program  Increases  recommended  by  the 
committee  totaling  $1,021,161,000.  These 
Increases  provide  additional  funds  over  the 
budget  estimates  In  the  amounts  of  $65 
million  for  the  Emergency  Fund;  $81,918,000 
for  a  higher  average  strength  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  forces; 
$42  million  for  further  modernization  of  the 
Army  forces  and  expanding  the  Army  map- 
ping program:  $049,043,000  for  additional 
Polaris  submarines  and  speeding  work  on 
certain  Regulua  missile  submarines;  $45.- 
200.000  for  keeping  the  Marine  Corps  at  a 
200.000  man  end  strength;  $90  million  for 
accelerated  work  on  the  Minuteman  solid- 
propellent  ICBM;  and  $48  million  for  fully 
equipping  our  B  52  forces  with  the  Hound 
Dog  air-to-ground  misRlle. 

orricE  or  the  secretary  of  defense 

The  bill  Includes  $536,050,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  compared 
with  $16,350,000  for  fiscal  year  1958  iind  a 
budget  request  of  $536,400,000.  The  $520 
million  Increase  for  1959  over  appropriations 
for  1958  Is  to  provide  for  the  new  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 

Interservice  activities 

For  those  Items  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  applying  to  activities  in 
which  the  entire  Defense  Establishment  Is 
Involved,  the  bill  Includes  $796,900,000.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $62,900,000  over  the  budget 
estimates  and  Is  accounted  for  entirely  by 
an  Increase  for  the  emergency  fund  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     ARMT 

TTie  budget  estimates  for  new  Army  ap- 
propriations In  1959  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee total  $8,755,800,000.  The  original 
budget  submitted  In  January  contained  esti- 


mates for  $8,510,000,000.  This  was  Increased 
by  $246,800,000  In  the  amendment*  to  the 
budget  submitted  on  April  2.  1958  (House 
Document  No.  364).  These  amount*  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  military  construction  program 
reqxiirements  for  both  the  regular  establish- 
ment and  reserve  forces  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  later  date  for  Inclusion  In  a 
separate   bill. 

The  committee  recommends  total  appro- 
priations of  $8,617,626,000.  which  Is  a  net 
decrease  of  $138,174,000  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates, as  amended,  and  an  Increase  of 
$1,333,076,000  over  the  direct  appropriations 
made  for  1958.  In  rddltlon  to  the  direct 
appropriation,  the  committee  recommends 
transfer  of  $425  million  from  the  cash  bal- 
ance of  the  Army  stock  fund  which  will  be 
excess  to  the  amount  required  for  operations 
during  1059. 

Armi/  program  for  1959 

The  principal  operational  tasks  of  the 
Army,  as  outlined  to  the  committee  by  the 
Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Army,  include:  (1) 
the  maintenance  of  overseas  forces  for  de- 
terrence of  aggression  or  for  the  effective 
resistance  to  aggression  If  deterrence  falls; 
(2)  the  maintenance  of  a  mobile  combat- 
ready  strategic  force  at  home  for  the  rapid 
reinforcement  of  forward  deployed  forces 
or  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  small  war 
situations;  and  (3)  the  contribution  of 
Army  forces  as  required  for  the  defense  of 
the    United   SUtea   against   air   attack. 

To  carry  out  these  assigned  tasks  during 
1959  the  Army  program,  upon  which  the 
budget  Is  based,  provides  for  an  active  duty 
military  personnel  strength  of  870.000  on 
June  30.  1959  as  compared  to  900.000  on 
June  30.  1938.  The  major  combat  units  In 
the  Army  structure  a.*-,  of  those  dales  are 
summarized  In  the  following  uble: 

Army  structure — Major  combat  unUa 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  T«E  NAVT 

Appropriations  and  estimates 
The  budget  estimates  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1939.  exclusive  of 
the  military  construction  items,  total  $10,- 
714.247,000  and.  In  addition,  transfer  of  $100 
million  from  the  Navy  stock  fund  to  •Mili- 
tary personnel.  Navy."  The  committee  rec- 
ommends $11,042,210,000.  an  Increase  of 
$327,963,000  over  the  estimates  and  $825.- 
855,000  above  similar  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  addition  the  committee  has 
recommended  transfers  In  the  amount  of 
$160  million  from  the  stock  and  Industrial 
funds,  consisting  of  $120  million  from  the 
Navy  8t<x:k  fund.  $15  million  from  the  Navy 
industrial  fund  and  $25  million  from  the 
Marine  Corps  stock  fund.  The  first  two 
amounts  have  been  transferred  to  '•Military 
personnel.  Navy"  and  the  last  amount  to 
■Mlllitary  personnel.  Marine  Corps"  and  are 
Included  In  the  reduction  shown.  The  spe- 
cific actions  of  the  committee  are  explained 
In  subsequent  paragraphs  In  this  report. 


Summary  of  committee  bill 

In  broad  outline,  the  bill  approved  by  the 
committee  provides  for  the  following: 

(1)  Active  fleet:  Operation  of  an  active 
fleet  with  a  planned  force  level  for  end 
fiscal  year  1959  of  864  ships.  The  active 
fleet  will  be  Improved  by  receipt  of  27  new 
ships  and  9  newly  converted  ships  from  prior 
year  construction  programs.  The  major 
additions  from  new  construction  consist  of 
1  attack  carrier.  6  destroyers,  and  8  sub- 
marines of  which  3  are  nuclear  and  2  with 
guided  missile  capabilities.  Conversions 
Include  1  attack  carrier  and  3  guided  missile 
cruisers.  Planned  manning  levels  will  be 
maintained  constant  at  an  average  of  80 
percent  of  wartime  strength. 

(2)  Shipbuilding:  The  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1959  Includes  new  con- 
struction of  23  ships  consisting  of  5  guided 
missile  destroyers.  7  guided  missile  frigates, 
including  1  nuclear-powered  frigate.  11  nu- 
clear submarines  Including  6  fleet  balllstic- 
mlsslle  submarines  and  1  with  other  gulded- 
mlsslle  capability.  In  addition.  7  conver- 
sions are  Included  consisting  of  2  guided- 
mlsslle  cruisers.  1  nuclear  submarine.  1 
amphibious  ship  and  3  auxiliary  shlp.s.  A 
list  of  the  various  vessels  In  the  19,' 9  budget 
program  will  be  found  In  the  table  below. 
Provision  Is  also  made  for  continued  main- 
tenance and  limited  modernization  of  a  re- 
serve fleet  estimated  to  be  1,510  vessels. 

(3)  Operating  aircraft:  Naval  aviation 
will  u'tlize  about  10.300  aircraft  of  which 
approximately  8.300  will  be  In  dally  operat- 
ing status.  TTie  percent  of  modernity  and 
combat  potential  will  Increase  during  fiscal 
year  1059  with  the  receipt- of  more  modern 
aircraft.  Additional  Navy  and  Mnrine  air 
squadrons  will  have  guided  niisiile  capa- 
bimieE. 

(4)  Aircraft  procurement:  The  aircraft 
procurement  program  Is  designed  to  mod- 
ernize and  Increase  the  combat  potential 
of  the  naval  air  arm.  The  fiscal  year  1959 
program  provides  for  the  procurement  of 
apjiroxlmately  697  aircraft  with  emphasis 
placed  on  starting  new  advanced  models. 
Deliveries  during  fiscal  year  1959  are  esti- 
mated to  total  about  1.275  new  modern 
aircraft. 

(5)  Marine  Corps:  The  Marine  Corps  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  balanced  force  In 
readiness  of  3  combat  divisions  and  3  air- 
craft wings  with  necessary  reinforcing  com- 
bat and  logistic  support  forces.  The  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  200.000  military 
personnel  at   the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

(6)  Naval  personnel:  The  budget  pro- 
vides for  an  end  strength  of  630,000  person- 
nel for  fiscal  year  1959.  The  military 
strength  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  during  fiscal  year  1959  will  be  main- 
tained  through  voluntary  enlistments. 

(7)  Reserve  personnel:  The  Navy  Reserve 
personnel  strength  In  drill-pay  status  during 
fiscal  year  1959  will  be  approximately  136.000 
and  the  Marine  Corps  45,000.  Emphasis  will 
continue  to  be  placed  on  practical,  team- 
type  training  with  attention  to  continued 
qualitative  Improvement.  The  Naval  Re- 
serve forces  will  coi.tinue  to  stress  anti- 
submarine   warfare    training. 
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Nf»TE.  — Doe.s  not  Inrludc  4  6SO  (.\)  FH.M  submarines 
added  by  tlit  coiuiiiiUee. 

BrPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Financial  summary 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  contained 
appropriation  requests  for  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  totaling  $16,879,400,000.  ex- 
clusive of  military  construction.  This  re- 
quest represented  an  Increase  of  $559,180.- 
000  or  3.4  percent  over  the  combined  amounts 
for  comparable  purposes  In  the  regular  and 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1958. 

In  April,  the  President  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  1959  budget,  the  Air  Force 
portion  of  which  amounted  to  $577,100,000. 
This  amendment  Increased  the  fiscal  year 
19:9  request  to  $17,456,500,000  which  is 
$1,136,280,000  or  7  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1958.  exclusive  of  military  construction.  The 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$17,317,775,000.  a  net  decrease  of  $138,725,000 
under  the  budget  estimates,  but  $997,555,000 
over  1958  appropriations.  This  reduction 
consists  of  a  gross  decrease  of  $276,725,000. 
partially  oflsct  by  an  Increase  of  $138  million 
o\er  the  budget  to  support  the  Hound  Dog 
and  Minuteman  missile  sj'stems,  discussed 
under  EUbsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

Air  Force  program 

The  program  of  the  Air  Force  for  1959  is 
based  on  a  strength  of  850,000  men  and  a 
105-wlng  reorganized  combat  structure  con- 
sisting of  43  strategic,  27  air  defense,  and  35 
tactical  air  wings,  supported  by  an  active 
aircraft  inventory  of  20,475  planes.  Comple- 
menting this  active  force  are  well-trained 
and  equipped  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  forces.  These  reserve  forces  are  capa- 
ble of  being  quickly  mobilized  and  have  been 
assigned  definite  missions  In  event  of  emer- 
gency. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  Its  actions  on 
the  1959  appropriation  request  will  promote 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force 
by  providing  additional  quantities  of  mod- 
ern aircraft,  missiles,  and  other  essential 
equipment.  The  role  of  missiles  In  the 
Air  Force  combat  arsenal  Is  assuming  greater 
Importance  than  ever  before.  Missiles  of 
all  sizes,  ranges,  and  types  will  soon  be- 
come commonplace  military  weap>ons.  Army 
missiles  are  replacing  large  numbers  of  tac- 
tical-type aircraft  formerly  required  for  sup- 
port of  ground  troop>s.  In  this  Important 
field  the  committee  has  exceeded  the  budget 
by  $138  million  to  support  an  Increased  pro- 
gram for  the  Hound  Dog  and  Minuteman  mis- 
sile systems  which  offer  significant  ad- 
vancements   In    combat    effectiveness. 

Tlie  Hound  Dog  guided  air-to-ground  mis- 
sile will  greatly  Increase  the  penetration  and 
destructive  capability  of  the  Air  Force.  It 
can  be  carried  by  the  B~52  bomber  and  is 
capable  of  being  launched  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Its  target. 

The  Minuteman  system  Is  expected  to  pro- 
Tide  a  new  solld-propellant  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  The  Air  Force  evaluation 
of  this  missile  indicates  that  It  will  present 
fewer  production  problems  than  liquid  pro- 
pellant  missiles,  will  be  relatively  easier  to 
site  and  maintain,  and  will  probably  cost  less 
than    those    first    generation    missiles. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WI(3GLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
brings  this  bill  to  you  after  4  solid 
months  of  hearings  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  The  results  are  reflected  in 
7  volumes  of  printed  hearings  which  we 
have  on  the  committee  tables,  some 
5.200  pages  in  length,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  is  about  81 
pages  in  length. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  bill  has  been  handled  by  a 
subcommittee  of  17  members  appointed 
to  hear  all  the  testimony  from  start  to 
finish.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  new  procedure,  it  has  not  been 
conducive  this  year,  in  my  judgment, 
either  to  speed  or  to  detailed  analysis. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  consideration  at  all  times,  and  I 
congratulate  my  good  and  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
and  the  able  members  of  our  committee 
staff  upon  bringing  this  bill  into  being 
imder  great  difficulties. 

COMPLACENCY   OF   TEAR  AGO   GONE 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress slashed  this  bill  to  the  tune  of 
$2 ''2  billion,  about  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  lield  of  real  reductions. 

A  short  time  thereafter  the  Congress 
slashed  appropriations  for  our  allies  in 
the  military  field  to  the  tune  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Those  reductions  were  made  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  great  and 
successful  military  exp>erience. 

This  year  the  entire  atmosphere  has 
changed. 

This  year  we  have  already  put  on  the 
books  a  supplemental  appropriation 
carrying  funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $1,260 
million.  And  today  we  bring  you  this 
bill  carrying  a  total  of  $38,800  million 
which  is  about  $5  billion  more  than  the 
bill,  as  passed  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
and  about  $3,800  million  more  than 
made  available  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
including  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation. 

As  compared  with  the  President's 
budget  request  it  carries  an  increase  of 
about  $373.6  million.  Or  if  we  deduct  the 
balances  made  available  from  stock  and 
industrial  funds,  it  means  an  increase 
over  the  budget,  in  new  money,  of  $113.6 
million. 

The  complacency  of  a  year  ago  has 
disappeared.     It  must  not  return. 

BUDGET    ESTIMATES 

The  amount  carried  in  this  bill  is,  of 
course,  a  tremendous  sum  of  money. 
You  will  find  that  the  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  is  largely 
reflected  in  about  seven  items. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $1.6  billion  for 
Army  missiles  and  equipment. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $110  million  for 
Navy  missiles  and  related  equipment. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $664  million 
for  Air  Force  procurement  of  other  than 
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missiles  and  aircraft,  which  is  really  for 
the  support  of  missiles  and  aircraft. 

Then  there  is  an  increase  of  $110  mil- 
lion for  aircraft  and  related  procure- 
ments for  the  Navy. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $136  million  for 
shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $389  million  for 
Navy  ordnance  and  ammunition. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $444  million 
for  research  and  development. 

The  overall  increase,  of  course,  reflects 
incidentally  the  increase  in  prices,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  new  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  the  increase  due  to  the 
assumption  of  new  functions  and  duties 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
services. 

ECONOMY    AND    EmCrENCY 

Were  it  not  for  the  many  steps  taken 
by  all  branches  of  the  services  in  the 
direction  of  economy  and  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
plementation of  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission, the  request  submitted  to  the 
Congress  would  have  been  very  much 
greater. 

You  will  find  66  paizes  in  the  hearing, 
pages  423  to  489  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  hearings,  volume  II,  devoted  to 
detailing  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  past  year  in  the  direction  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

You  will  find  another  12  pages,  pages 
412  to  423,  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
hearings,  devoted  to  describing  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of 
the  second  Hoover  Commission, 

IMPORTANCK    or    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  this 
bill  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is 
absolutely  vital,  not  only  to  America  but 
to  the  entire  Free  World. 

In  order  to  find  the  roads  which  ler^d 
to  world  peace,  we  must  with  our  allies 
have  military  power  adequate  to  deter 
aggression. 

We  must,  with  our  allies,  have  military 
power  adequate  to  destroy  any  aggre.ssor. 

We  have  that  power  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Kremlin  knows  we  have  that 
power  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  use 
it  if  necessary. 

Under  present  world  conditions  that 
power  must  be  retained. 

Speaking  in  this  connection  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  on  Januai-y  9.  1958, 
as  you  will  recall,  President  Eisenhower 
stated: 

As  of  today  we  have  the  necessary  power 
to  present  to  any  potential  attacker  who 
woxUd  unlf-a.sh  war  upon  the  world  the 
prospect  or  virtual  annihilation  for  his 
country. 

And  he  added: 

Every  informed  government  knows  this. 
It  Is  no  secret. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  similar 
statements  in  the  hearings  by  top  civil- 
ian and  military  leaders. 

MILITARY    POWER    CONTEMPLATED 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  bill  be- 
fore us  contemplate  in  terms  of  military 
power? 

Briefly,  it  contemplates  an  overall 
armed  force  of  2.525,000  men.  It  con- 
templates a  Reserve  force  in  drill-pay 


status  of  well  over  a  million  men.  It 
contemplates  tremendously  Increased 
and  Increasing  firepower  all  along  the 
line. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  a 
single  plane  today  can  carry  as  much 
destructive  power  as  all  of  the  planes  of 
World  War  II  put  together. 


It  contemplates  a  civilian  personnel 
of  2.100.000  men,  reflecting  a  decrease 
of  about  60.000  between  the  end  of  fiscal 
1957  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1959. 

Under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  I 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  giving  the  details  of  the  proposed 
military   personnel  strengths; 
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Includes  committee  action  In  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
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You  will  note  that  the  Army  Is  to  have 
a  regular  forcp  of  870.000.  20,000  moie 
than  the  original  Defense  Department 
fifJiure  supplemented  by  the  addition  of 
some  15  new  missile  battalions,  either 
surface  to  surfice  or  surface  to  air. 

You  will  note  that  a  reserve  corps  of 
300.000  and  a  National  Guard  of  400.000 
are  provided  for.  in  each  ca.'^c  about  10 
percent  above  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Army  is  to  have  14  Pentomic  divi- 
sions, 13  separate  battle  groups  and  regi- 
ments. 1  armored  combat  command.  4 
atomic  missile  commands.  28  surface-to- 
surface  missile  battalions,  and  74 
surface-to-air  missile  battalions. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  emphasizi'd  the  Importance  of  the 
modernization  of  the  Army.  Mr  Chair- 
man, there  is  S782  million  in  this  bill  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Army,  $37  mil- 
lion more  than  requested  by  the  budget. 

The  Army  i.s  to  have  an  enormous  and 
steadily  increasing  firepower. 

General  Twining  makes  it  clear  for  the 
record  that  d«\spite  the  reduction  in  re- 
cent years  per  division,  that  a  division 
today  has  virtually  the  same  non-atomic 
power  as  the  old  division  used  to  have, 
and  in  addition  to  that  an  enormous 
Increase  in  terms  of  new  atomic  power. 
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The  Navy  I.s  to  have  a  force  of  C^O.OCO 
regulars,  a  reserve  corps  of  135.000.  an 
operating  fleet  of  864  ships,  a  reserve 
fleet  of  1.511  .ships,  and  an  active  aircraft 
inventory  of  well  over   10.000  planes. 

llie  Navy  is  moving  steadily  from  a 
conventional  Navy  to  a  nuclear  powered 
Kuidod  mi.ssileNavy. 

This  is  clearly  reflected  In  the  1959 
construction  prouram  calling,  as  amend- 
ed by  your  subcommittee,  for  23  new 
ships  and  7  conversions,  referred  to  in 
tabular  form  in  the  committee  report  at 
patre  53. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  greatest  sea- 
power  in  the  world. 

MARINE    CORPS 

The  Marine  Corps  will  have  200,000 
regulars.  25.000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 30, COO  more  than  the  original  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  ficure.  and.  in  ad- 
dition, it  will  have  45,000  in  its  reserve 
corps  and  steadily  increasing  fire  power. 

AIR    FORCE 

If  you  will  look  at  the  Air  Force  figures 
you  will  find  that  this  bill  contemplates 
a  regular  force  of  850,000.  with  about 
146,000  in  re.serve,  including  the  reserve 
corps  and  the  National  Guard. 

It  is  to  have  105  wings  supplemented 
by  36  other  wings  In  the  reserve  and  in 


the  National  Guard.  It  will  have  an  ac- 
tive aircraft  inventory  of  well  over  20,000 
planes. 

The  new  wings  are  to  have  45  B-52's  as 
contrasted  with  :;0  B-36's  in  the  past. 
There  is  to  be  a  vt  ry  substantial  increase 
in  tankers. 

General  White  states  for  the  record 
that  despite  the  decrease  in  wings  con- 
templated the  overall  combat  strength 
is  at  least  equi\  alent  to  the  current 
strength  and  General  Twining  in  his 
.testimony  says  emphatically  that  as  of 
today  the  overall  Air  Force  combat 
strength  is  superior  to  that  of  Russia. 

One  additional  wing  of  B-52's  and  ac- 
companying tankers  at  a  cost  of  some 
$423  million  were  ncluded  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  195J*  budget  and  are  ap- 
proved by  your  subcommittee. 

M  tSSU.ES 

The  greatest  single  increase  Is  in  the 
field  of  missiles.  Overall  for  procure- 
ment of  missiles  there  is  carried  in  this 
bill  a  total  of  $4, 9(0. 000,000  as  compared 
With  a  finure  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

of  $2,313.000  000. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  provided 
for  mi.ssile  procurement  in  1959  is  more 
than  double  the  amount  provided  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  increa.se  takes 
care  of  almost  twn-thirds  in  the  total 
increase  in  this  bill  over  the  bill  for  the 
current  year. 

We  have  many  types  of  missiles.  They 
are  in  various  stages  of  research,  of  de- 
velopment, and  of  operation  for  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  armed  .services — surface 
to  surface,  surface  t  i  air,  air  to  air,  and 
air  to  surface. 

We  are  doin.i  our  utmost  In  the  ballistic 
missile  field  to  overc  ome  the  head  start 
which  was  given  to  Russia  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  5  or  6  yeai's  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  we 
did  little  or  nothing  in  this  field.  We 
have  been  making  tremendous  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  inclule  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Fact 
Sheet"  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  March  23,  1958,  which  lists 
and  gives  certain  detailed  information 
about  the  various  t /pes  of  missiles  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Ciuioro  Missn.ES 

The  Army  has  nnnnunced  the  foUowlng 
guided  missiles  nnd  rockets  ol  which  the 
first   three  are  operatic  nal: 

Nlke-AJax:  Surface  tc  air. 

Corporal :  Surface  to  ;  urfnce. 

Honest  John;  Surfac*  to  surface. 

Little  John:   Surface  to  surface. 

Sergeant:  Surface  to  surface. 

Redstone:  Surface  to  surface. 

Pershing:  Surface  to  surface. 

Jupiter  IRBM    Surfac  e  to  surface. 

Lacrosse:  Surface  to  :urf ace. 

Dart :  Surface  to  surf  ice. 

Nike-Hercules:  S\irfa:e  to  air. 

Hawk    Surface  to  air. 

Nikc-Zeus:  Surface  t>>  air. 

Plato:  Antimissile  sy  item. 

Talos  Defense  Unit:  Surface  to  air. 

The  Navy  has  annou  iced  that  the  first  five 
of  the  following  weapons  are  operational: 
Sidewinder:  Air  to  air. 
Petrel :  Air  to  surface. 
RegulusI:  Surface  tc  surface. 
Terrier:  Surface  to  air. 
Sparrow  I:  Air  to  air. 
Sparrow  II;  Air  to  aii. 


Sparrow  III :  Air  to  air, 
Talos:  Surface  to  air. 
Tartar :  Surface  to  air. 
Polaris  IRBM :  Surface  to  surface. 
Triton  (canceled  September  1957)  :  Surface 
to  surface. 

Bullpup:  Air  to  surface. 

Corvus:  Air  to  surface. 

Weapon  Able:  Surface  to  underwater. 

HVAR:  Air  to  air. 

Zunl:  Air  to  surface. 

RAT:  Surface  to  underwater. 

Gimlet:  Air  launched. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  that  the  first 
three  of  the  following  are  operational,  and 
operational  training  units  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Snark,  Rascal,  Bomarc,  Tlior, 
and  Atl.T.s : 

Matador;  Surface  to  surface. 
Falcon:  Air  to  air. 
Genlc:  Air  to  air. 
Snark:  Surface  to  air. 
Rascal :  Air  to  surface. 
Hound  Dog;  Air  to  surface. 
Bomarc ;  Surface  to  air. 
Miicc:  Surface  to  surface. 
Green  Quail :  Diversionary  missile. 
Bull  Goose:  Diversionary  missile. 
Thur  ( IRBM )  :  Surface  to  surface. 
Atlas  (ICBM  )  ;  Surface  to  surface. 
Titan  (XCDM>  :  Surface  to  surface. 

ARMT 

Nlke-AJax.  named  Nike  after  the  Greek 
goddess  of  victory,  is  tlie  Army's  first  super- 
sonic antiaircraft  guided  missile  designed  to 
Intercept  and  destroy  the  enemy  target  re- 
gardless of  evasive  action.  Nike  guided  mis- 
sile units  are  now  deployed  around  vital  in- 
dustrial, highly  populated  and  strategic 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Nlke-AJax  is  a 
missile  about  20  feet  long  and  about  1  foot 
in  diameter,  with  2  sets  of  fins  for  guidance 
and  steering.  It  Is  boosted  to  supersonic 
velocity  by  a  solid-propellant  booster  and 
maintained  by  a  liquid  sustalner  motor. 
The  missile  and  booster  weigh  more  than  1 
ton.  Speed,  range,  altitude,  and  lethality 
of  Nlke-AJax  can  meet  an  attack  from  any 
direction  and  its  kill  potential  has  far  ex- 
ceeded e.xpectations.  There  are  12  launch- 
ers In  each  Nike  battery,  which  Is  operated 
by  approximately  100  officers  and  men.  Per- 
sonnel are  trained  at  the  Antiaircraft  and 
Guided  Missile  School,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex  ,  and 
the  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School,  Hunts- 
vllle.  Ala.  This  missile  was  developed  and 
produced  with  the  aid  of  the  Army,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
and  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

Corporal:  Equipped  with  either  an  atomic 
or  conventional  type  warhead,  the  Corporal 
guided  missile  is  capable  of  engaging  tacti- 
cal targets  at  ranges  over  75  miles  away. 
The  weapon  gives  the  field  commander  great 
firepower  on  the  battlefield  and  enables  him 
to  strike  selected  targets  deep  in  enemy  rear 
areas.  Corporal  follows  a  ballistic  trajectory 
during  most  of  iUs  fiight  to  the  target. 
Weatlier  and  visibility  conditions  place  no 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  weapon.  The 
propulsion  system  uses  a  liquid  propellant 
rocket  motor.  The  missile  travels  through 
space  at  several  times  the  speed  of  sovind. 
A  Corporal  battalion  has  250  men.  Each 
battiilion  has  two  batteries — a  firing  battery 
and  a  headquarters  service  battery.  There 
are  two  operational  launchers  to  a  battalion. 
Corporal  battalions  have  been  deployed  to 
Europe.  This  missile  Is  being  manufactured 
by  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  Gilflllan 
Bros.,  Inc. 

Honest  John  Is  a  long-range  artillery  rock- 
et and  is  capable  of  carrying  both  an  atomic 
or  a  hlph  explosive  warhead.  The  weapon 
will  be  used  tactically  to  provide  close-fire 
support  In  ground  combat  operations.  Hon- 
est John  is  a  free-flight  rocket  as  distin- 
guished from  guided  missiles.  Having  no 
electronic    controls.   It    Is   simple    in    design 


and  simple  to  operate.  Range  Is  equiv- 
alent to  medium-to-long  range  artil- 
lery. It  has  considerably  more  battlefield 
mobility  than  conventional  artillery  and  one 
round  can  deliver  on  a  target  the  demolition 
effect  of  hundreds  of  artillery  shells.  The 
Honest  John  system  consists  of  a  rocket 
weighing  several  tons  and  a  highly  mobile 
self-propelled  launcher.  It  was  developed 
by  Army  Ordnance  and  several  Industrial 
firms,  including  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  and 
Emerson  Electric  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Little  John  Is  a  12'2-lnch  rocket,  about  12 
feet  long,  packing  explosive  power  greater 
than  heavy  artillery.  The  system  p>oEsegfces 
simplicity  and  reliability  and  utilizes  a 
solid  propellant  rocket  engine.  Light- 
weight launchers  and  ground  equipment  are 
adaptable  for  an  extremely  high  degree  of 
mobility  on  the  ground  and  are  easily  air- 
lifted. Little  John  has  now  been  Issued  to 
the  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  for  training  and  development  of  com- 
bat techniques.  Little  John  is  manufactured 
by  Emerson  Electric  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sergeant  Is  a  solid  propellant  surface-to- 
surface  ballistic  guided  missile  development 
that  win  eventually  succeed  the  4-year-old 
Corporal.  The  Sergeant  is  30  feet  long  and 
Incorporates  many  Improvements  over  Its 
predecessor  In  power,  range,  and  accuracy. 
It  can  deliver  a  nuclear  blow  deep  into  enemy 
lines,  and  Is  invulnerable  to  any  known 
enemy  countermeasures.  Sergeant  has 
greater  mobility,  can  be  more  easily  stored, 
and  put  into  action  more  quickly  than  many 
other  weap>ons  systems.  It  is  air  transport- 
able, and  can  be  rapidly  emplaced  and  fired 
under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  terrain 
by  a  comparatively  small  crew.  The  Ser- 
geant Is  under  design  and  development  by 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  It  will  be 
produced  by  the  Sp>erry  Gyroscope  Company's 
Surface  Armament  Division,  Sperry  Utah 
Engineering  Laboratory.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Major  subcontractors  include  Thlokol  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  Trenton,  N.  J..;  Bell  Aircraft  Corp  , 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Minneapolis-Hones'well  Reg- 
ulator Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Excelco 
Developments.  Inc.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Redstone^  Activation  of  the  first  United 
States  Army  unit  to  fire  the  Army's  super- 
sonic Redstone  missile  was  announced  on 
March  14.  1956.  The  Army  uses  surface-to- 
surface  artillery  missile  units  armed  with 
Redstone  and  other  Army  missiles  to  ex- 
tend and  supplement  the  range  and  firepower 
of  artillery  cannon.  It  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering both  atomic  and  nonatomic  projec- 
tiles. Redstone  is  the  largest  surface-to- 
surface  ballistic  guided  missile  employed  by 
the  Army.  Named  for  the  place  of  its  de- 
velopment, the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal  at 
Huntsville,  Ala..  It  is  an  operational  field 
missile  and  at  the  same  time  a  basic  step 
toward  the  new  Jupiter.  The  Redstone  was 
developed  under  supervision  of  Dr.  Werner 
von  Braun,  developer  of  the  German  V-2 
rocket,  and  Is  being  produced  by  Chrysler 
Corp. 

Pershing  Is  a  solld-pronellant  balllstlc-m)s- 
slle  development  for  the  field  army.  The 
new  missile  will  be  smaller,  lighter,  and  more 
mobile  than  the  Redstone  and  will  provide 
the  Army  with  a  more  versatile  and  flexible 
weapon  with  which  to  discharge  Its  role  on 
the  battlefield  of  the  future. 

The  Army  was  authorized  and  direct.ed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McEIroy  on  January  10, 
1958,  to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pershing.  Recent  advances 
In  solid-propellant  technology  resulting  in 
large  part  from  the  Army's  Sergeant  and 
Navy's  Polaris  programs  make  it  possible  to 
start  development  without  delay.  Work  on 
the  Pershing  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Ala, 

Jupiter  Is  the  Army-developed  and  Air 
Force-emploj'ed  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile  capable  of  being  launched  from  land. 
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The  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  Hunts- 
vUle,  Ala.,  was  set  up  to  develop  Jupiter 
under  high  priority  early  In  1956.  Chrysler 
Corp.  was  awarded  an  engineering  and  pro- 
duction work  contract  on  this  missile. 

The  Air  Force  announced  the  activation  of 
the  8a4th  Strategic  Missile  Squadron  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1958.  utilizing  the  Jupiter  (IRBM). 
Training  of  200  to  300  Air  Force  personnel 
started  February  1  at  Bedstone  Arsenal. 
HuntsvlUe,   Ala. 

Lacrosse  Is  a  highly  accurate  general- 
Bupport  fleld-artlUery  guided  missile  for  use 
In  close  tactical  support  of  ground  troops. 
It  Is  an  all-weather  gpjlded  missile  capable  of 
carrying  highly  effective  area-type  warheads 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  destroying  hard- 
point  targets.  It  will  replace  and  supple- 
ment conventional  artillery.  Its  propulsion 
■ystem  uses  a  solid-propellant  rocltet  motor. 
The  Lacrosse  system  Includes  the  missile, 
a  launcher  mounted  on  a  standard  army 
truck,  and  other  ground  equipment.  It  was 
developed  for  the  Army  by  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and 
la  being  produced  by  the  Martin  Co., 
Orlando.  Fla. 

Dart  Is  a  guided  antitank  missile,  solid 
propellant,  rocket  propelled.  It  was  designed 
tat  an  Increased  effective  range,  for  higher 
accuracy  at  this  longer  range,  for  greater 
probability  of  a  first-round  hit,  and  for  a 
larger  warhead.  The  Dart  missile  is  designed 
for  use  by  front-line  troops.  The  missile 
carries  a  warhead  capable  of  defeating  the 
heaviest  known  enemy  tirmor  and  delivers 
this  warhead  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  The 
Dart  can  be  launched  by  a  light-weight 
launcher  from  a  variety  of  vehicles.  The 
Dart  system  Is  being  developed  under  an 
Army  Ordnance  contract  by  Aerophysics 
Development  Corp. 

Nike-Hercules  will  be  the  Nation's 
second  land-based  combat-ready  surface-to- 
air  gxiided  missile  system  to  be  placed  by 
the  Army  into  the  air  defense  system  of  tie 
United  States.  It  will  become  operational 
In  four  areas  In  June  1958.  The  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  is  an  Integral  part  of  a 
weapon  system  which  electronically  acquires 
the  target  and  causes  the  missile  to  Inter- 
cept the  target.  The  missile  can  engage 
and  destroy  at  much  longer  ranges  and 
higher  altitudes  than  Nike-AJax  either 
single,  or  formations  of,  aircraft  of  the  pres- 
ent or  foreseeable  future.  The  dart-shaped 
missile  alone  Is  27  feet  long;  the  booster  Is 
14.5  feet  long.  The  missile  is  launched  by 
remote  control  and  is  given  its  initial  im- 
petus by  a  solid-propellant  booster  rocket 
and  then  accelerated  by  a  solid  sustalner 
motor.  The  atomic  warhead  is  designed  to 
Insure  that  detonation  can  only  occur  at 
altitudes  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  damage 
to  friendly  surrounding  terrain.  The  de- 
sign, development,  and  pnxluctlon  of  the 
missile  system  by  the  Army  is  the  result  of 
extensive  coordinated  eflorts  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps,  Western  Electric  Co.,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  and  the  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Co.,  together  with  numerous 
subcontractors. 

Hawk  Is  the  Army's  newest  air  defense 
weapon  capable  of  carrying  a  modern  war- 
head and  of  destroying  attackers  flying  at 
the  lowest  altitudes  and  at  such  ranges  as 
to  Insure  effective  protection  of  defended 
areas.  When  placed  In  service,  it  will  com- 
plement the  defense  against  high-level  air 
attack  provided  by  the  Army's  Nike  sys- 
tem. The  system  is  cai>able  of  operating 
both  In  the  continental  United  States  air 
defense  system  at  fixed  Army  Installations 
and  with  the  fast-moving  combat  troops  of 
the  field  army.  The  missile  uses  a  solid 
fuel  propellant  and  Is  approximately  17 
feet  long  and  14  Inches  In  diameter.  Ray- 
theon Manufacturing  Co.  developed  and  la 
currently  producing  the  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  Marine  Corps  has 
also  selected  the  Hawk  for  field  use  when 
It  becomes  operational. 


Nlke-Zeus  Is  a  Burface-to-alr  missile 
systeni  under  development  to  provide  an 
antimissile  defense  against  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads that  could  strlka  the  United  States. 
Nike-Zeus  is  being  pursued  by  the  Army 
with  development  In  the  hands  of  the  same 
contractor  team  that  developed  the  earlier 
two  members  of  the  Nike  family — Nlke- 
AJax  and  Nike-Hercules.  The  contractor 
team  consists  of  Western  Electric  Co., 
prime  contractor;  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories, developers;  and  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.,  prime  subcontractor. 

Project  Plato  Is  a  mobile  antimissile 
guided  missile  system  t>elng  developed  by 
the  Army  In  the  defense  of  overseas  Instal- 
lations of  both  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies.  The  Plato  system  is  being  designed 
to  use  the  Nlke-Zeus  missile.  Work  was 
started  on  the  Pluto  system  about  4  years 
ago  by  Sylvania  Electric  Products.,  Inc  .  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  i)rlme  contractor  for  the 
project. 

Talos  Defense  Unit,  a  land-based  version 
of  the  Navy's  Talos  Shipboard  Missile  Sys- 
tem, was  turned  over  to  the  Army  by  the 
Navy  on  October  15,  1957,  at  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground,  N.  Mex.,  for  evaluation. 

The  Army  is  studying  the  ml&sUe  system 
to  see  If  It  can  be  Integrated  Into  the 
present  Army  Air  Defense  System.  The  sys- 
tem was  built  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

NAVT 

Sidewinder  Is  the  Navy's  newest  alr-to- 
nlr  guided  missile.  Named  after  the  desert 
rattlesnake  of  the  same  name,  the  missile 
Is  guided  by  an  infra-red  or  heat  seeking 
device.  The  missile  seeks  the  target  by 
homing  on  the  heat  emitting  from  the  air- 
craft. It  Is  an  inexpensive,  reliable  weapon 
measuring  9  feet,  In  length  and  weighing 
about  155  pounds.  Sidewinder  is  designed 
for  destroying  high-performance  enemy 
fighters  and  bombers  from  sea  level  to  alti- 
tudes over  ST.OOO  feet.  The  missile,  which 
has  very  few  moving  parts  and  no  more 
electronic  comp;inents  than  an  ordinary 
radio,  requires  no  specialized  technical 
training  to  handle  and  assemble  effectively. 

The  missile  Is  now  the  primary  pUlcJed 
missile  weapon  used  by  squadrons  in  the 
S  xth  Fleet  in  tlie  Mediterranean  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Western  Paclflr.  It  Is 
basically  a  defensive  weapon  to  augment 
protection  of  our  men  and  ships  at  sea  from 
attacks  by  enemy  aircraft.  It  will  also  be 
employed  In  the  air  defense  of  the  conti- 
nental United  S'ates  by  the  Air  Force  and 
N.ivy.  The  missile  permits  defending  fight- 
ers to  knock  down  the  fastest  enemy  aircraft 
even   when   It   Is  miles  awny. 

Development  of  the  Sidewinder  was  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  China  Lake. 
Calif.,  in  1950.  Dr.  William  B.  McLean  of  the 
test  station,  who  originally  developed  the 
missile,  saved  the  Navy  over  $40  million.  He 
was  subsequently  awarded  925,000  for  his 
outstanding  achievement. 

On  October  25.  1956,  the  N.ivy  awarded 
two  contracts  for  production  of  guidance 
ind  control  units  to  Phlico  Corp  ,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  for  about  $14  million,  and  to  Gen- 
eral BJcctrlc's  Light  Military  Electronic 
Equipment  Department.  Utlca.  N.  Y..  for 
about  $17  million.  Other  Industrial  con- 
cerns connected  with  Sidewinder  are  the 
Avion  Division  of  the  American  Car  and 
F(  undry  Industries,  P.iramus,  N.  J.,  which 
produced  experimental  missiles  u.scd  In  the 
research  and  development  phases;  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  the 
Bulova  Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tories. Woodside,  N.  Y. 

Petrel  is  an  alr-to-surface  weapon  24  feet 
long,  with  a  wlngspan  of  13  feet,  and  weigh- 
ing 3,800  pounds.  It  is  powered  by  a  turbo- 
jet engine  and  u^es  radar  homing  for  guid- 


ance. Although  presently  operational  within 
the  fleet,  it  has  been  phased  out  of  produc- 
tion. The  missile  was  developed  under 
technlcai  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Production  contractor  for  Petrel  was  Pair- 
child  Guided  Missiles  Division.  Wyandanch. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Regrulus  was  the  first  operational  attack 
nUssile  to  joint  the  fleet.  It  Is  a  surface-to- 
surface  missile  ret.embling  a  conventional 
swcpt-wlng  Jet  Agister  at>out  30  feet  long. 
Its  range  is  In  the  500-mlle  class,  and  It 
travels  at  high  subsonic  speed.  The  missile, 
capable  of  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead,  l^ 
powered  by  a  turbojet  engine,  and  is  guided 
by  an  electronic  brain.  Regulus  launch- 
ing equipment  can  be  installed  in  a  short 
p^riod  of  time  on  several  types  of  vestels 
at  relatively  low  cost,  with  only  slight  modi- 
fication to  the  ship  itself.  An  Unproved 
missile  known  as  Rcgulue  II  is  uucier  develop- 
ment. 

Ships  which  can  fire  the  missiles  are  the 
cruisers  Macon,  Helena,  Toledo,  and  Los  An- 
gclex;  the  submarines  Tunny  and  Barbero: 
and  the  aircraft  carriers  Randolph.  Hancock. 
Forrental.  Saratoga,  Lake  Champlain,  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt.  Lexington,  Bennington,  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  SUangri-la.  Regulus 
II  win  arm  the  atomic  cruiser  Long  Beach, 
the  guided  missile  submarines  Graj/back, 
Growler,  and  Halibut,  and  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1050 
budget.  Space  and  weight  compensation  are 
reserved  In  the  cruisers  In  the  1958  ship 
conversion  program  for  Inclusion  of  Rcgulua 
II.  In  case  there  is  a  future  need  for  the 
ml.^slle. 

Tactically,  the  missile's  main  use  is  against 
land-based  targets,  but  It  also  can  be  used 
against  ships. 

Regulus  I  was  developed  by  Chance  Vought 
Aircraft  Co  In  1948  under  a  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics contract.  On  December  12,  1056.  the 
company's  Dallas.  Tex  .  pKint  had  orders 
totaling  $26  million  for  additional  production 
of  Kegulus  I. 

Regulus  II  Incorporates  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  Us  predecessor  but  as  in  the 
1.000-mlle-plus-rangc  and  la  designed  to  ex- 
ceed speed  of  Mach  2.  It  Is  57  feet  long, 
and  has  a  20-foot  wlngypnn. 

A  recoverable  verrlon  of  both  mlrslles  la 
equipped  with  a  retractable  landing  gear. 
This  version  files  pHotless  missions  and  lands 
intact  on  runwrys  so  It  can  be  flown  again. 
As  many  as  16  flights  have  been  made  by 
one  of  the  Regulus  I  recoverable  mlssllea. 

Terrier  is  an  all-weather  surface-to-air 
missile.  Designed  to  intercept  enemy  air- 
craft at  longer  range  and  higher  altitudes 
th.-in  conventional  antiaircraft  guns,  the  16- 
foot  weapon  weighs  about  I  5  tons,  has  a 
range  of  about  10  miles,  and  utiUzes  a  solid- 
fuel  rocket  motor. 

The  missile  is  suitable  for  shipboard  use 
or  t>eachhead  operations  with  the  Marine 
Corps.  Ships  which  now  use  Terrier  are 
the  guided-mi.'~slle  cruU>ers  Boston  and  Can- 
berra, and  the  gulded-mlssile  destroyer 
Gyatt.  In  addition,  the  following  ships 
under  conversion  or  construction  will  use 
Terriers:  Aircraft  carriers  Kitty  Haick  and 
Constellation,  cruisers  Topcka.  Providence. 
Springfield;  the  nuclear  cruiser  Long  Beach; 
and  frigates  Farragut.  Luce,  MacDonough, 
Coontz.  King.  Mahan.  and  Dcwcy. 

One  Marine  antiaircraft  battalion  now  is 
u^lng  Terrier  launched  from  mobile  trailers. 
Tills  m.ikes  It  the  only  mobile  surface-to- 
air  guided  mlssUe  operated  by  ground  forces 
tod.iy. 

Shipboard  Terriers  are  selected  automati- 
cally from  the  magazine  and  loaded  on  the 
launcher  which  is  then  automatically 
trained,  elevated,  and  flred.  The  entire  op- 
eration takes  only  seconds.  Radar  then 
guides  Terrier  to  the  target. 

Terrier  is  the  result  of  8  years  of  re- 
search and  development  by  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  of   Johns  Hopkins   Unl- 
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verslty.  Sliver  Spring.  Md  ,  under  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Onlnance.  It  is  made  by 
Convalr  at  the  Nai  al  Industrial  Reserve 
Ordnance  Plant,  Poirona,  Calif.  Launching 
•equipment  for  the  missile  was  designed  and 
built  by  Northern  Orlnance  Inc  ,  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 

Other  concerns  'vhlch  helped  perfect 
Terrier  are  the  Hick  i  Corp.,  Boston.  Mass.; 
B?ll  Telephone  Laboratories.  Whlppany, 
N.  J  :  Vitro  Lnboratoiles,  Silver  Spring.  Md.; 
Reeves  Instrument  <.^.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Ford  Instrument  Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.; 
and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Sparrow  I  Is  an  a  r-to-air  missile  which 
became  operational  li>  the  fleet  in  tlie  spring 
of  1956.  It  Is  12  feet  long,  weighs  300 
pounds,  and  has  a  speed  of  over  1,500  miles 
per  hour.  It  is  pow'red  by  a  solid-propel- 
lent rocket  motor,  \fter  being  fired  from 
Navy  fighters  either  singly  or  in  rapid  se- 
quence salvos,  the  Sparrow  Is  guided  to  a 
target  by  a  beam  tran emitted  by  the  launch- 
ing aircraft's  radar.  It  does  not  have  nu- 
clear capability. 

The  missile,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  and  the  S[>erry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Is 
a  versatile  weapon,  permitting  effective  at- 
tack against  high  anil  low  altitude  enemy 
Jet  bombers  and  flght<rs.  The  Sperry-Farra- 
gut  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenr  ..  produced  the  Spar- 
row I.  It  has  been  phased  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

Sparrow  II  was  dev«  lop>ed  by  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Corp.  as  an  ex  >erlmental  missile  and 
is  not  Intended  for  fleet  use  but  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  Canadians  (Canadair 
Ltd  )  for  RCAP  use. 

Sparrow  III  was  developed  by  the  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Co..  Boston,  Mass.  it  will 
augment  its  predecess  )r.  Sparrow  I,  in  fleet 
air  defense.  A  later  nodel  will  eventually 
replace  Sparrow  I.  The  new  missile  is  12 
feet  long,  weighs  abou:  350  pounds,  and  at- 
tains a  speed  of  over  1.500  miles  per  hour 
within  seconds  after  launching.  It  Is  an 
all-weather  missile  wh  ch  can  be  fired  above 
or  through  clouds  with  accuracy.  Navy  fight- 
ers can  carry  2  to  4  Spai  row  Ills. 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.,  under  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  Aeronutlcs.  is  now 
manufacturing  Sparro\/  III  at  the  Naval  In- 
dustrial Reserve  alrcrift  plant  in  Bristol. 
Tenn..  which  the  Sperry-Farragut  Co. 
formerly  used  for  Sparrow  I  production. 

Talos  is  a  supersonic  surface-to-air  missile 
being  used  by  the  Nav  f  and  may  be  used  in 
Continental  Air  Defense  under  the  Army.  It 
Is  named  after  a  Grees  mythological  demi- 
god who  guarded  the  Island  of  Crete.  Talos 
Is  powered  by  a  ram  et  40.000  horsepower 
engine,  weighs  about  3.000  pounds,  and  is 
about  20  feet  long  and  30  Inches  In  diameter. 
It  can  destroy  enemy  aircraft  at  extremely 
high  altitudes  and  hi  s  a  rant'e  of  over  65 
miles.  Since  a  ramje:  must  be  boosted  to 
supersonic  8i>eed,  a  s<lid  propellent  rocket 
is  utilized  during  thr  few  seconds  of  the 
boost  phase.  The  bcoster  falls  away  and 
the  ramjet  engine  takis  over  the  propulsion 
Job.  The  missile  Is  guided  to  the  target  by 
a  mechanical  brain  wit  iln  the  weapon.  When 
it  Is  within  lethal  ra  ige,  a  proximity  fuse 
detonates  the  warheac  .  It  can  carry  either 
high  explosive  or  nu  ;lear  warheads.  The 
missile  can  destroy  su>ersonlc  and  subsonic 
targets  and  will  be  ef  ectlvc  against  enemy 
planes  and  employing  i.lr-to-surface  missiles. 
It  also  can  be  used  against  ships  and  shore 
bombardment  targets. 

Talos  win  become  operational  In  the 
fl  et  In  April  1958,  when  conversion  of  the 
cruiser  Galveston  for  Talos  handling  Is 
completed.  The  cruisers  Little  Rock  and 
Oklahoma  City  also  aie  being  converted  for 
Talos  use.  Three  later  cruiser  conver- 
sions— Albany.  Fall  River,  and  Chicago — plus 
the  Navy's  first  nuclear  pwwered  cruiser, 
Long  Beach,  will  also  carry  Talos. 

The  missile  Is  developed  for  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  by  the  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    The  Ben- 


dlx  Aviation  Corp.  Is  prime  contractor  for 
Talos  and  makes  the  missile  at  the  Naval 
Industrial  Ordnance  Plant,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 

Flight  testing  la  being  conducted  at  the 
White  Sands  Proving  Ground,  N.  Mex.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Missile 
Testing  Facility,  a  part  of  the  Joint  com- 
mand of  WPSG.  The  Army  Is  also  testing 
Talos  at  WSPG,  for  possible  use  in  con- 
tinental air  defense. 

Tartar.  Is  a  surface-to-air  missile  de- 
signed especially  for  use  aboard  destroyers. 
It  Is  described  as  a  Junior  version  of  the  Ter- 
rier missile,  but  has  about  the  same  range. 
A  solid-propellant  rocket.  It  is  being  built 
by  Convalr  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp..  Pomona.  Calif.,  under  a  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  engineering  and  production  con- 
tract. The  missile  will  be  installed  in  the 
guided  missile  destroyers  DDGs  2-14,  for 
which  contracts  have  been  let.  It  is  also 
slated  for  use  aboard  three  cruisers — Chicago, 
Albany,  and  Fall  River — which  will  be  con- 
verted into  missile  ships. 

Adm.  John  H.  Sides,  United  States  Navy, 
has  descrlt>ed  the  missile  as  small  enough 
to  go  into  destroyers  and  the  secondary  bat- 
teries of  large  ships,  yet  have  more  perform- 
ance than  the  original  Terrier  (the  type 
presently  in  Boston  and  Canberra)  •  •  •  it 
can  replace  5-inch  mounts. 

Polaris,  named  after  the  north  star,  is  the 
Navy's  name  for  the  project  developing  a 
shipboard  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile; this  has  come  to  be  the  name  applied 
to  the  missile  Itself.  Plans  for  Polaris  were 
announced  in  January  1957,  and  the  missile 
is  well  along  In  development.  The  program 
is  high  on  the  Navy's  weapon  priority  list. 

It  will  be  smaller  and  lighter  than  other 
IRBM's  in  the  Nation's  arsenal.  The  missile 
Is  designed  especially  for  shipboard  use  and 
will  use  8  solid-propellant  fuel.  Polaris 
is  the  Navy's  substitute  for  the  Jupiter 
IRBM  In  the  fieet  ballistic  missile  system. 
The  Navy's  part  in  the  Jupiter  program 
was  essentially  to  develop  a  shipboard 
launching  system.  Its  range  will  be  about 
1,500  miles. 

A  converted  cargo  ship — now  the  Compass 
Island  (EAG-153) — was  commissioned  in 
November  1956  to  develop  the  accurate  navi- 
gational equipment  needed  for  accurate  ship- 
board use  of  an  IRBM.  The  result  is  the 
Navy's  ship  Inertlal  navigation  system 
(SINS),  which  can  position  the  firing  ship 
With  such  accuracy  that  its  missiles  can 
strike  small  target  areas  at  1. 500-mlle  ranges. 
SINS  determines  true  north,  ship  position, 
and  speed  to  supply  the  data  necessary  for 
pinpoint   firing. 

Polaris'  tactical  mission  will  be  to  beat 
down  f  xcd-base  air  and  missile  defenses  and 
pave  the  way  for  carrier  strikes  aimed  at 
destroying  mobile  or  concealed  primary 
targets. 

Funds  for  construction  of  three  nuclear 
submarines  capable  of  launching  Polaris 
were  approved  by  Congress  In  the  fiscal  1958 
supplemental  budget.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
has  requested  p>ermlsslon  to  build  six  addi- 
tional Polaris  subs  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
1959  program.  Each  of  these  submarines 
will  carry  10  or  more  of  the  missiles. 

Major  contractors  are  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.;  Aerojet  General 
Corp.,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
General  Electric  Corp..  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  In- 
terstate Electronic  Corp..  Anaheim,  Calif.; 
and   Westlnghouse   Corp.,   Sunnyvale,    Calif. 

Triton  is  a  surface-to-surface  missile 
which  was  canceled  September  17,  1957. 
following  an  overall  review  by  the  Navy  of 
its  surface-to-surface  missile  program. 
However,  the  Navy  is  continuing  modest  sup- 
port of  the  missile's  research  and  develop- 
ment team  in  order  to  incorporate  the  most 
desirable  of  the  Triton's  features  into 
future  missile  systems.  The  Triton  pro- 
gram was  under  the  direction  of  the  Applied 


Physics  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  The  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  the 
Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
the  Kearfott  Co.,  Inc..  Clifton,  N.  J.,  also 
were  participants  in  the  program. 

Bullpup  is  an  air-to-surface  tactical 
guided  missile  designed  for  use  by  carrier- 
based  Navy  aircraft  and  shore-based  Marine 
planes.  It  is  11  feet  long,  weighs  540  pounds, 
and  is  now  In  production  at  the  Martin  Co.'s 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Division.  Bullpup  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  highly  accurate,  and  sim- 
ple In  design.  The  missile  Is  for  use  against 
comparatively  small  targets — pillboxes,  tanks, 
truck  convoys,  bridges,  railroad  tracks,  and 
marshaling  yards.  It  has  movable  canard 
control  surfaces,  self-contained  navigational 
system,  is  powered  by  a  solid-propellant 
rocket  at  supersonic  speeds.  Bullpup  is 
scheduled  to  become  operational  this  year. 
Corvus  Is  an  alr-to-surface  missile  for 
use  In  penetrating  heavily  defended  areas, 
also  for  use  against  surface  ships.  It  Is  de- 
signed of  a  size  to  permit  its  use  on  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  The  prime  contractor  for  this 
solid  fuel  rocket  Is  the  Temco  Aircraft  Corp., 
Dallas,  Tex.  Principal  subcontractors  are: 
Reaction  Motors,  Inc.,  Danville,  N.  J.,  for  the 
propulsion  component;  Texas  Instrument  Co.. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  the  guidance  component; 
and  W.  L  Maxson  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  guidance  comp>onent. 

Weapon  Able  is  a  500-pound,  12.75-lnch 
antisubmarine  rocket  which  is  Installed  on 
destroyer  escorts  In  the  active  fleet  and  the 
new  931  class  frigates.  Equipped  with  a  con- 
ventional explosive  charge,  the  weapon  Is 
fired  from  a  launcher  resembling  a  conven- 
tional gun  turret.  A  special  fire-control  sys- 
tem aims  the  rocket  at  the  enemy  subma- 
rines. Weap)on  Able  gives  destroyers  greater 
range  and  latitude  of  attack  against  sub- 
marines by  removing  the  necessity  of  posi- 
tioning the  ship  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  submarine  as  is  necessary  with  depth 
charges.  The  rocket  turret  can  be  trained  in 
an  almost  complete  circle,  enabling  a  ship  to 
fire  the  rocket  as  soon  as  an  enemy  subma- 
rine is  detected.  The  range  of  the  rocket  is 
variable.  The  rocket  sinks  rapidly  and  covers 
effectively  a  larger  ocean  area  than  the  old 
type  depth  charges. 

HVAR  or  high-velocity  aircraft  rocket  Is  a 
5-inch  World  War  II  weapon.  The  5-inch 
rocket  is  also  known  as  Holy  Moses,  because 
of  the  rigor  of  Its  blast.  The  rocket  Is  about 
6  feet  long,  weighs  about  140  pounds,  and  has 
a  velocity  of  about  1,500  feet  per  second.  It 
has  been  in  use  since  July  1944.  The  HVAR 
finished  production  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

Zuni  is  a  5-lnch  folding-fin.  solid-propel- 
lant, all-weather,  conventional  explosive 
rocket  designed  primarily  as  an  air-to-surface 
weapon.  Used  by  attack-type  aircraft,  the 
rocket  is  highly  effective  against  tanks,  pill- 
boxes, gun  emplacements,  trains,  motor  con- 
voys, ammunition  and  fuel  dumps,  and  small 
ships.  The  rocket's  target  versatility  is  due 
to  the  various  types  of  heads  with  which  it 
can  be  armed.  "Tliese  Include  flare,  fragmen- 
tation, armor-plerclng,  etc. 

Zuni  Is  named  for  the  Zuni  Indians,  a 
Pueblo  tribe  of  western  New  Mexico.  It  was 
built  to  replace  the  World  War  II  HVAR 
rocket  In  high-speed  aircraft,  permitting  a 
plane  to  carry  four  times  the  former  number 
of  rounds.  Up  t<i  48  Zuni's  can  be  carried 
by  the  AD  type  aircraft. 

The  rocket  was  developed  for  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  China  Lake,  Calif.  The  test  station 
also  is  developer  of  the  rocket's  launcher. 
The  launcher  holds  four  rockets  and  is  used 
for  transporting  and  storing  the  rocket  as 
well  as  launching  it.  This  results  in  greater 
speed  in  rearming  planes  as  they  return  to 
their  bases  between  combat  strikes.  At  the 
same  time,  it  brings  about  considerable 
money  savings  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
the      conventional      packing      crates.      The 
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launcher  can  be  Jettisoned  after  firing  by 
tbe  plane  to  Increase  Its  speed. 

A  (2  million  contract  welb  awarded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  the  Hunter-E>ouglas 
Division  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  River- 
side. Calif.,  for  the  pilot  production  of 
aJumlnum  rocket  motor  tubes  for  the 
rocltet.  It  is  not  currently  In  full  produc- 
tion. Zunl  has  been  approved  for  opera- 
tional use  in  the  fleet. 

RAT  Lb  a  rocket-thrown  torpedo  weapon 
Bystem,  consisting  of  a  rocket-propelled  anti- 
submarine torp>edo,  13  Vi  feet  long,  weigh- 
ing 480  pounds.  The  missile  is  propelled 
through  the  air  by  a  powerful  rocket;  the 
spent  rocket  drops  away,  and  the  torpedo 
continues  on  its  trajectory.  It  deploys  a 
parachute  which  stabilizes  Its  flight  and 
carries  it  down  to  the  water.  On  entering 
the  water,  the  torpedo  releases  the  para- 
chute, sheds  Its  nose  cap,  and  starts  to 
search  for  and  attack  the  submarine.  The 
torpedo,  guided  toward  the  submarine  by 
an  intricate  homing  device.  Intercepts  the 
submarine,  and  the  warhead  explodes  for  a 
kill. 

The  RAT  weapon  system  wa.s  conceived 
at  the  United  states  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station  (NOTS).  China  Lake.  Calif.  The 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance  assigned  the 
design  construction,  and  Installation  of  the 
launcher  to  the  Pviget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Bremerton.  Wash.  Development  and 
production  of  the  fire-control  system  were 
by  Llbrascope.  Inc.,  Glendale,  Calif.  Design, 
development,  and  testing  of  the  missile 
were  accomplished  by  NOTS.  The  detec- 
tion system,  alread  in  existence,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Clevlte 
Research  Center,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  manufac- 
tured the  torpedo  selected  as  the  payload. 
The  rocket  was  made  by  Allegany  Ballistics 
Laboratory.  Cumberland,  Md.  Design  and 
development  of  the  airframe  which  Joins 
the  rocket  and  the  torpedo,  the  mechanism 
which  first  deploys  and  then  releases  the 
parachute,  and  the  nose  cap  which  protects 
the  torpedo  against  shock  at  water  entry. 
were  also  accomplished  by  NOTS. 

The  complete  RAT  system,  consisting  of 
search  and  detection  equipment,  flre-con- 
trol  equipment,  and  the  launching  system. 
Is  expected  to  become  op>eratlonal  In  the 
fleet  late  this  year.  RAT  can  be  Installed 
in  the  majority  of  United  States  destroyers 
at  relatively  low  cost  by  utilizing  existing 
5-lnch  gun  mounts  and  by  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  search  and  fire-control  systems 
now  In  use. 

Gimlet  Is  an  air-launched  rocket  under 
research  and  development.  All  other  infor- 
mation is  classlfled. 

AIR    FORCE 

Matador  (TM  61)  (TM-61C)  Is  a  tactical 
missile  In  the  subsonic  speed  range  (650 
m.  p.  h.).  manufactured  by  the  Martin  Co. 
First  flight  was  made  In  December  1950.  In 
March  1954  It  was  assigned  to  operational 
units.  It  has  a  wlngcpan  of  28.7  feet,  a 
length  of  39.6  feet.  Ground-launched  by  a 
rocket  booster  from  a  readable  launcher,  It 
Is  powered  by  an  Allison  Jet  engine  (J-33-A- 
37).  controllable  electronically  In  flght  by 
ground  personnel.  It  Is  capable  of  delivering 
conventional  or  nuclear  weapons  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  TM  61  is  being  replaced  opera- 
tionally by  the  TM  61C,  which  has  greater 
range  and  an  Improved  guidance  system  with 
high  resistance  to  electronic  counter- 
measures.  The  TM-61C  Is  capable  of  deep 
penetration  Into  enemy  territory,  and  can  be 
deployed  over  wide  expanses  of  water.  Its 
operational  altitude  is  in  excess  of  35,000 
feet. 

Five  tactical  missile  groups  now  employ 
the  Matador  missile,  of  which  three 
groups  are  assigned  to  the  1st  Tactical  Mis- 
sile Wing,  deployed  In  Europe.  One  unit  has 
been   assigned  to  Taiwan    (Formosa). 


Falcon  (QAR-I  radar  guidance)  (GAR  2. 
heat-seeking  guidance)  are  guided,  airborne 
rockets  In  the  supersonic  speed  range,  manu- 
factured by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  Under  de- 
velopment since  1947,  the  Falcon  was  test- 
flred  In  1950.  Production  was  ordered  In 
1955,  and  the  rocket  became  operational  In 
March  1956.  Falcon  weighs  slightly  over 
100  jx>unds,  Is  approximately  6  feet  long,  and 
is  puwered  by  a  solid  propellent.  It  is  fired 
and  guided  electronically.  Designed  for  In- 
ternal or  underwlng  installations,  it  can 
be  carried  In  quantity  by  interceptor  air- 
craft and  launched  miles  from  the  target.  It 
then  "homes"  automatically  on  Its  objective. 
During  developmental  tests.  Falcon  knocked 
down  target  planes  without  use  of  explosive 
warheads. 

Falcon  is  now  In  operational  units  of 
the  Air  Defence  Command. 

Genle  (MB  1)  Is  an  alr-to-alr  rocket  with 
atomic  warhead  developed  by  the  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  for  air 
defense  purposes.  The  nuclear  warhead  was 
designed  by  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory. The  Gcnle  airframe  is  manufac- 
tured by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co  .  and  the  rocket 
engine  by  Aerojet-General  Corp.  Genle  was 
placed  Into  the  weapons  Inventory  of  the  Air 
Defense  Command  In  January  1957.  It  was 
fired  as  an  Integral  unit  at  the  AEC  Nevada 
test  site  during  Operation  Plumbob  on 
July  19.  1957.  from  an  P  89  Scorpion. 

Snark  (SM  62)  is  a  long-range  strategic 
missile  now  In  production,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  first 
Snark  missile  unit  activated  last  year.  This 
will  be  the  first  United  States  Intercontlncn- 
t.il  missile  to  be  placed  In  operational  use. 
Snark  Is  manufactured  by  Northrup  Air- 
craft. Inc.  and  Is  powered  by  a  Pratt  <St  Whit- 
ney J-57  turbojet  engine.  It  Is  designed  to 
carry  a  nuclear  warhead  at  high  speeds  and 
high  altitudes  against  far-distant  targets,  by 
means  of  a  seU-contalned  guidance  system, 
operating  Independently  of  weather,  day  or 
night.  Snark  tests  were  conducted  at  the 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center.  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base.  Fla  .  where  Its  long-range  ac- 
curacy was  proved  In  numerous  flights  over 
sea  test  lanes  reaching  southward  In  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Snark  has  been  successfully  fired 
down  the  entire  5.000  mile  Missile  Test 
Range  several  times.  Impacting  with  accu- 
racy in  the  target  area  near  Ascension  Island. 

The  first  Snark  Missile  Squadron  was  ac- 
tivated at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1957,  where  It  will  undergo  combat 
readiness  training  prior  to  being  assigned  to 
Its  permanent  operational  site  now  under 
construction  at  Presque  Isle  Air  Force  Base, 
Maine. 

Rascal  (GAM  63)  is  an  air-to-ground 
guided  missile.  It  is  now  In  production  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Commands  first  Rascal 
missile  uiut,  scheduled  to  be  operational 
during  fiscal  year  1953.  Rascal  was  filght- 
tested  at  the  Air  Force  Missile  Development 
Center  In  New  Mexico.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  Is  32  feet  In 
length,  and  4  feet  In  diameter.  This  rocket- 
powered  missile  is  launched  from  B  47  strat- 
ojet  bombers  at  high  altitude  and  at  high 
speed,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  target 
that  bombers  and  crews  are  not  exposed  to 
local  defenses.  In  tests  with  the  Rascal  at 
the  Air  Force  Missile  Development  Center 
in  New  Mexico,  four  direct  hits  were  scored 
on  the  target.  Recently  the  first  SAC  Ras- 
cal training  unit  launched  the  missile  at  a 
target  from  over  75  miles  away,  scoring  a  hit 
within  the  1,500  feet  called  for  In  Its  design. 
With  the  nuclear  warhead  that  the  R.iscal 
deUvera,  the  target  would  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Hound  Dog  (GAM- 77)  :  An  alr-to-surface 
guided  missile  now  Tinder  development  by 
North  American  Aviation  Corporation.  Ingle- 
wood.  California,  on  a  high -priority  basis  for 
use    by    the    Strategic    Air    Commands    long 


range  bombers.  The  selection  of  North 
American,  announced  on  August  21,  1957, 
was  made  after  a  comprehensive  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  proposals  submitted  by  a  dozen 
competing  firrt\s.  The  Hound  Dog  will  be 
supersonic  and  will  t>e  capable  of  carrying  a 
nuclear  warhead  many  hundreds  of  miles  to 
a  target  with  pinpoint  accuracy. 

A  successor  to  the  Hound  Dog.  envisioned 
as  an  air-launched  ballistic  missile  la  already 
under  study.  This  unnamed  missile  would 
have  a  ran'.?e  In  the  same  class  as  the  surface- 
launched  IRBM's.  Because  the  air-launched 
ballistic  missile  would  begin  Its  flight  well 
above  much  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  rad- 
ical reductions  In  weight  can  be  made  over 
the  present  land-based  IRBM  models. 

Boraarc  (IM-S9)  is  a  long-range  surface- 
to-air  guided  missile,  now  In  production,  de- 
signed for  air  defense  to  engage  and  destroy 
the  enemy  far  out  from  his  Intended  target. 
Bomarc  is  approximately  47  feet  long  with  a 
wlngspan  of  about  18  feet.  The  missile 
weighs  about  15.000  p>ounds.  It  U  rocket 
launched  from  a  vertical  position  after  which 
it  cruises  on  twin  ramjet  engines  at  super- 
sonic speed  to  its  distant  target.  Bomarc's 
capability  extends  to  extreme  altitude. 
Bomarc  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.  of  Seattle.  Wash. 
Bomarc  has  been  successfully  tested  in  a 
series  of  launching^  from  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base.  F:a  .  against  high-flying  drone  aircraft 
far  out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  scoring  a  kill  more  than  100 
miles  away  after  attacking  it  from  «t>ove 
60.000  feet.  It  has  Intercepted  and  destroyed 
drone  targets  at  distances  far  beyond  the 
design  range  of  any  other  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile. Bomarc  will  be  assigned  to  the  Air 
Defense  Command  where  It  will  be  used  to 
defend  large  areas.  The  missile  can  be 
equipped  with  either  a  conventional  or  an 
atomic  warhead. 

The  first  Bomarc  training  unit,  the  4751st 
Air  Defense  Missile  Wing,  was  activated  on 
January  16.  1958.  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Fla. 
At  nearby  Santa  R  >9a  I.iland.  Air  Force 
Bomarc  crews  will  be  trained  in  the  opera- 
tional employment  of  the  missile.  The 
Bomarc  training  program  is  designed  to 
provide  ready  missile  crews  for  the  opera- 
tional squadrons,  when  the  Bomarc  air  de- 
fen.se  missile  sites  are  completed  In  the 
Northern  United  States. 

The  250-mlle  combat  range  of  the  Bomarc 
is  such  that  a  single  mlEslle  site  could  give 
statewide  air  defense  coverage  for  each  State 
In  the  United  S'atcs.  except  the  State  of 
Texas,  or  approximately  20  missile  sites  would 
cover  all  of  the  border  area  around  the 
United  States. 

The  first  Bomarc  sites  are  scheduled  to 
begin  construction  In  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  this  spring. 

Mace  (TM  76A)  newest  Matador  devel- 
opment (formerly  the  TMeiB),  Includes 
a  self-contained  navigation  system,  and  is 
currently  undergoing  cross-country  flight 
tests  In  a  controlled  air  corridor  from  the  Air 
Force  mlfslle  development  center  near  Ala- 
mogord),  N  Mcx  .  to  a  preselected  Impact 
area  on  the  Wendover,  Utah.  Air  Force  Base 
target  range,  approximately  650  miles  away. 
Flight  testing  through  this  corridor  began 
on  September  25,  1957.  Escort  fighters  are 
used  as  a  safety  precaution,  although  the 
flight  path  does  not  cross  major  population 
areas.  Successful  flights  of  the  Mace  on  this 
new  range  have  been  made.  The  mlssUe  is 
recoverable  by  parachute  for  reuse. 

Green  Quail  (GAM-72)  :  A  diversionary 
air-launched  missile  for  the  Air  Force 
under  development  by  the  McDonnell  Air- 
craft Co..  of  St.  LouU.  Mo.  It  is  designed 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  will  be  us«d  to 
assist  in  the  penetration  of  enemy  defenses. 
Bull  Goose  (SM-73):  A  ground -launched 
diversionary  missile  under  development  for 
the    Air    Fc-rce    by    the    FaUchlld    Engine    it 
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Airplane  Corp.,  of  Hagerstown.  Md.  This 
missile  Is  designed  to  be  used  by  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  to  aid  In  the  penetration 
of  enemy  defenses  In  the  event  of  hostilities. 

Tlnr  (SM  75):  Intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile  (IRBM).  Now  in  production 
1.7  t':e  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  which  was 
i  v/arcied  a  development  contract  for  the 
Tlicr  In  December  1955.  Separate  contracts 
\.vre  i. warded  to  prime  contractors  for  sub- 
components such  as  a  guidance  system,  pro- 
p.ilsjon,  and  other  subsystems  The  AC 
tipnrk  Plug  Division  of  General  Motors  holds 
a  contract  for  research,  development,  and 
production  of  Inertlal  guidance  systems  for 
Thor.  which  are  completely  self-contained 
within  the  missile  and  cannot  be  Jammed 
or  deterred  from  a  preset  course.  The 
General  Electric  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  named  to  develop  and  produce  a  nose 
cone  for  both  Thor  and  Atlas.  One-half  of 
the  bcxjster  engine  manufactured  by  North 
American  Aviation's  Rocketdyne  Division 
serves  as  the  propulsion  unit  for  Thor.  (The 
complete  power  package  is  being  developed 
for  the  Atlas  ICBM  )  Engineering  and  fab- 
rication of  Tlior  airframes  is  being  supplied 
by  the  Santa  Monica  Division  of  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.  Many  of  the  major  components 
and  subsystems  will  serve  both  the  IRBM 
and  ICBM  programs,  which  will  not  only 
accelerate  development,  but  should  also 
reduce  overall  costs.  Highest  national 
priorities  have  been  accorded  the  Air  Force 
IRBM-ICBM  programs. 

The  Thor  has  been  undergoing  flight  tests 
at  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center.  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base,   Fla.,  since  early   1957. 

The  first  IRBM  training  unit,  the  672d 
Strategic  MlFslle  Squadron,  was  activated  at 
the  SACs  Ballistic  Missile  Training  Center, 
Cooke  Air  Force  Base,  Calif,  on  January  1, 
1958.  The  first  Tlior  operational  squadrons 
are  scheduled  to  be  deployed  oversea.s  by  De- 
cember 1958.  Each  Thor  squadron  is  sched- 
uled to  have  15  missiles. 

The  Thor  has  recently  been  selected.  In  a 
Joint  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Intermedi- 
ate range  ballistic  missile  that  the  United 
States  win  furnlfeh  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Thor  units  In  that  country  will  be 
manned  by  Royal  Air  Force  personnel  that 
will  be  trained  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

The  first  Thor  squadron  Is  now  in  training 
at  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.'s  Thor  plant  in 
Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

Atlas  (SM65).  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  (ICBM).  Tlie  Atlas,  with  a 
range  of  5,500  nautical  miles.  Is  being  pro- 
duced by  Convalr  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp  .  San  Diego.  Calif  ,  who  pro- 
duce the  airframe  and  integrate  the  sub- 
systems; General  Electric  Co..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  and  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  produces 
the  nose  cone  and  Uie  radio  guidance  sys- 
tem: Burroughs  Co.  produces  the  computer; 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  prcxluces 
the  power  supply  accessories:  and  North 
American  Aviation,  Rocketdyne  Division  pro- 
duces the  propulsion  system. 

The  Atlas,  which  has  been  undergoing 
flight  tests  since  June,  1957,  at  the  Air  Force 
Missile  Test  Center,  Patrick  Air  Force  Base. 
Fla..  is  launched  by  rocket  engines  develop- 
ing many  tons  of  thrust  and  millions  of 
horsepower  within  seconds,  which  Impart 
speeds   well    above    10,000   miles   per  hour. 

At  the  Ballistic  Missile  Training  Center, 
Cooke  Air  Force  Base.  Calif,,  the  Ist  Mis- 
sile Division,  assigned  overall  re.sponsibllltles 
for  the  Air  Force's  ballistic  missile  training 
program,  was  activated  on  September  11. 
1957,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  on  January  1,  1958.  The 
Division  controls  the  operation  of  the  704th 
Strategic  Missile  Wing  at  Cooke  and  the 
4320th  Strategic  Wing  at  Warren  Air  Force 
Base,  Wyo.  The  first  operational  ICBM 
Squadron,  the  576th  Strategic  Missile  Squad- 
ron, to  ultimately  be  deployed  at  the  Wyo- 


ming missile  site,  will  be  activated  at  Cooke 
Air  Force  Base  on  April  1,  1958. 

Cooke  Air  Force  Base  will  have  an  opera- 
tional capability  along  with  its  training 
activities  for  ICBM's  beginning  In  1959,  and 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  will  be  the  second 
ICBM  launching  site,  and  a  third  site  Is 
yet  to  be  named. 

The  Atlas  is  programed  to  become  opera- 
tional In  late   1959. 

Titan  (SM-68)  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  (ICBM):  The  Titan  Is  being  de- 
velo{)ed  by  Martin  Aircraft  Co  Denver.  Colo., 
who  manufacture  the  airframe  and  inte- 
grate the  subsystems.  AVCO  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Is  producing  the  nose 
cone.  Its  all-lnertlal  guidance  Is  being  de- 
veloped and  produced  by  American  Bosch, 
ARMA.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  The  Aerojet 
General  Corp.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  pro- 
ducing the  propulsion  system.  The  Titan, 
like  the  Atlas,  is  a  missile  of  5,500-nautlcaI- 
mlle  range. 

The  Titan,  a  two-stage  missile,  by  design 
is  potentially  superior  to  the  Atlas  in  range 
and  payload  and  is  proceeding  well  In  Its 
development  phase.  Static  tests  of  the  Titan 
engine  have  been  made  and  flight  tests  of  the 
complete  system  will  commence  later  this 
year. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  INCREASES 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant increases  with  respect  to  outer- 
space  technology;  with  respect  to  Army 
modernization;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Army  Reserve  Corps. 

CONTINENTAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  continental  defense 
calls  for  a  very  large  and  increasing 
expenditure.  This,  of  course,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  vital  to  us  all.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  hearings  indicate  that 
it  is  progressing  according  to  schedule. 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 

Coming  back  for  a  moment  to  the  dol- 
lars and  cents,  this  bill,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, carries  a  total  of  some  $38.8  bil- 
lion. There  is  another  bill  to  follow  this 
which  will  include  the  increases  in  pay 
recently  provided  by  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  military  construction. 

The  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
McNeil,  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  indicates  that  the  two  bills 
taken  together  will  total  approximately 
$41  billion  and  will  amount  to  some  $5.3 
billion  more  than  the  appropriations 
originally  made  available  a  year  ago  and 
to  some  $4.1  billion  more  than  the  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  the  cur- 
rent year  as  a  whole,  including  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

These  two  bills  will  amount  to  over 
55  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
will  call  for  obligations  of  about  $42.6 
billion  and  for  expenditures  of  about 
$40.3  billion.  The  contemplated  expendi- 
tures will  be  just  about  $1.1  billion  in 
excess  of  the  present  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  McNeil's  testimony  also  In- 
dicates that  tliere  will  be  an  unexpended 
balance  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1959  of 
about  $32.4  billion,  roughly  the  same  as 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  $6.7  billion  compared  to  $8  bil- 
lion estimated  for  June  30,  1958,  and 
compared  to  $15.7  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1954. 

Secretary  McNeil  estimates  that  all  of 
the  unobligated   balance  will  be  either 


legally  committed  or  earmarked  under 
approved  programs  pursuant  to  the  full 
funding  principle  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
1959. 

StTBCOMMITTEE    ACTION 

Just  to  summarize  the  subcommittee 
action  briefly. 

The  action  results  in  an  increase  in 
budget  estimates  of  $1,021  million.  It 
results  in  decreases  under  those  esti- 
mates of  $647  million.  It  also  includes 
by  way  of  reduction  recoveries  from  the 
stock  and  industrial  fimds  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
amounting  to  $260  million  over  the  $325 
million  recommended  in  the  budget. 

The  net  result  is  an  increase  in  new 
money  of  $113,614,000. 

PRINCIPAL    DECREASES 

The  principal  decreases  have  been 
made  in  resp>ect  to  five  items. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  $358  million  or 
thereabouts  in  respect  to  spare  parts,  a 
decrease  across  the  boards  resulting 
from  holding  the  purchase  of  initial 
spare  parts  to  20  percent  of  flyaway 
costs. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  roughly  $100 
million  in  respect  to  M.  &  O.,  something 
less  than  1  p>ercent  across  the  boards,  in 
respect  to  all  branches  of  the  services. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  $69  million  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  ships 
requested  in  next  year's  program  have 
not  yet  been  authorized.  This  is  pre- 
sumably a  temporary  decrease. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  $35  million  to 
which  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  referred  which  eliminates  long-lead 
items  in  respect  to  the  second  nuclear 
carrier  which  the  Navy  plans  to  request 
a  year  hence. 

Finally  there  is  a  decrease  of  $23.8 
million  in  respect  to  so-called  executive 
aircraft,  which  has  been  applied  across 
the  boards  in  respect  to  all  branches  of 
the  services. 

PRINCIPAL    INCREASES 

The  increases  of  $1,021  million  appear 
largely  in  respect  to  items  eight  m  num- 
ber. 

First  there  is  an  increase  of  $65  mil- 
lion and  a  change  in  language,  in  the 
President's  Emergency  Fund,  to  give  a 
flexibility  of  $250  million  in  respect  to 
scientific  breakthroughs. 

Increases  2  to  4  are  in  personnel;  $51 
million  for  the  National  Guard,  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  Reserve  and  $45  mil- 
lion for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Increase  No.  5  is  in  respect  to  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  for  the  Army, 
$37  million. 

Finally  increases  6  to  8  are  in  respect 
to  guided  missiles  of  particular  interest; 
$638  million  for  the  Navy  Polaris  in  the 
hope  of  making  9  Polaris  missile  units 
available  within  the  same  period  that  it 
was  contemplated  to  make  3  available, 
and  in  the  hope  of  making  the  first  unit 
available  5  to  9  months  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case;  $48  million 
for  the  so-called  Hound  Dog  missile, 
with  a  view  to  fully  equipping  all  of  the 
B-52's  with  this  very  impyortant  air-to- 
ground  missile;  and  $90  million  for  the 
so-called  Minuteman  missile,  a  new 
solid  propellant  ICBM  m^issile  which 
gives  much  promise. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
all  of  these  increases  are  wise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  did  not  vote  for  them  all  in 
committee. 

I  am  going  to  go  along  with  this  bill 
at  this  time,  however,  because  I  believe 
that  under  present  conditions  it  Is  better 
to  err  on  the  liberal  side,  if  err  we  must, 
in  respect  to  the  items  referred  to,  and 
because  I  know  that  the  control  over  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  analysis  is.  of  course, 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Whitten  1 . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
work  on  this  committee  dealing  with  na- 
tional defense  appropriations  is  at  best  a 
trying  experience.  As  vast  as  are  the  op- 
erations of  the  military  department,  as 
many  activities  as  they  conduct,  as  much 
money  as  they  liandle,  it  is  almost  more 
than  any  one  individual  can  comprehend, 
much  less  deal  with  in  detail. 

For  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  have 
thought  we  were  making  some  progress 
with  our  investigations  of  procurement 
policies  and  practices,  when  we  began  to 
bring  about  some  correction  in  the  things 
we  saw  that  were  not  good  and  that  were 
expensive  and  wasteful.  About  that  time 
we  began  to  have  something  of  a  reces- 
sion in  this  country.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  recession,  a  number  of  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  a  number 
of  national  leaders  began  to  .say  that  the 
more  we  spend  in  defense,  the  more  we 
will  stop  the  recession.  It  has  made  it  so 
that  the  more  you  try  to  save  in  defense 
the  more  you  are  hurting  prosperity,  in 
the  views  of  many  of  these  publications 
and  of  many  national  leaders.  If  the 
more  you  spend  does  lead  to  prosperity, 
we  should  have  an  unequalled  period  of 
prosjjerity  for  the  next  few  years;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  true ;  in  fact.  I  know 
it  is  not  so. 

This  bill  carries  in  exce.ss  of  $38  billion; 
and  may  I  say  here  and  now,  in  my 
opinion,  if  our  defense  expenditures  were 
5  times  what  they  are,  if  our  Military 
Establishment  were  10  times  as  big  as  it 
is,  it  would  not  deter  Russia  from  taking 
those  things  in  sight  that  are  within  her 
reach  as  long  as  she  sees  any  signs  of 
weakne.-s  in  our  determination  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  with  what  we  have  for 
what  we  believe. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  House  as  I 
did  earlier  in  this  session  when  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  was  up,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia 
in  many,  many  ways.  I  have  made  this 
statement  before  the  committee,  and  I 
think  perhaps  I  should  again  speak  so  it 
will  be  in  the  Record.  In  judging  our 
defense  by  how  much  we  spend  that  we 
are  showing  our  weaknesses.  What  we 
need  greatly  is  courage. 

I  was  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  13  days 
before  the  outbreak  there.  From  all 
the  people  that  I  listened  to.  definitely 
the  Hungarian  people  had  been  led  to 
believe  in  one  way  or  the  other  that  we 
were  on  their  side  and  that  they  could 
count  on  our  help.  I  heard  from  our 
own  people  there  that  there  was  much 
to  indicate  that  the  Russians  were  try- 


ing to  work  out  something  in  Hungary 
on  the  order  of  Poland.  The  Commu- 
nist papers  were  criticizinK  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Hungarian  leaders  of  Russian 
opposition  had  been  rehabilitated. 

I  was  back  here  when  the  outbreak 
came,  but  I  Rot  the  local  papers  to  see 
the  sequence  of  events,  and  this  is  what 
the  Washuigton  Post  and  the  other 
Washington  papers  reported:  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  after  this  uprising  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  papers,  the 
Ru.ssian  troops  withdrew  from  Budapest 
and  were  announcing  they  would  meet 
with  the  HunfTarian  Government  there 
to  try  to  solve  this  problem  on  the  order 
of   what  we  know   they  did  in  Poland. 

On  November  1  in  a  speech  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  our  Government  announced, 
through  our  leader,  that  we  would  not 
join  France  and  England  in  any  fight 
over  Suez.  Now.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  should  have  fought;  but  I  am  saying 
it  was  going  too  far  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  were  not  going  to  fight 
to  hold  the  lifeline  of  the  Western  World. 

Then  on  November  2.  after  the  state- 
ment that  we  would  not  support  France 
and  England  and  had  announced  it  to 
the  world  so  far  as  the  Suez  is  con- 
cerned, the  Russians  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  certainly  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  us  whatever  they  did  in 
Huntrary.  According  to  the  local  paper, 
the  Russian  troops  then  went  back  into 
Budapest  and  the  slaughter  occurred. 

Then,  what  did  we  do,  my  friends? 
To  help  the  Hungarian  people,  we 
brought  to  this  country  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Hungarians,  many  of 
whom  for  years  had  wanted  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  economic  reasons. 
I  should  think  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
people  now  in  Hungary  have  about  as 
much  appreciation  for  what  we  did  aa 
the  early  American  revolutionists  had 
for  Canada  for  giving  a  haven  to  those 
unwilling  to  stay  here  and  help  the  col- 
onists in  this  country  in  their  struggle 
against  England.  That  Is  a  serious 
statement,  but  the  reason  I  am  making 
it  is  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  liow  much 
money  you  spend  to  pump  prime  your 
economy,  it  is  the  courage  with  which 
you  stand  for  the  things  in  which  you 
believe. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  point  out  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
we  have  facing  us  today.  May  I  say 
that  my  colleagues  on  this  committee 
have  heard  this  argument  before;  and 
to  a  degree  they  have  heeded  it.  Their 
report  shows  they  do  have  a  realization 
of  it.  Most  of  the  items  here,  under 
present  conditions  with  the  present  pub- 
lic attitude  and  the  public  atmosi)here, 
are  just  about  as  good  as  anybody  could 
do.  all  things  being  considered.  So  this 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  critici-sm  of  them. 
If  anything,  it  is  to  sound  a  little  warn- 
ing. 

It  was  testified  before  our  committee 
by  the  top  military  people  that  the  na- 
tion that  loses  this  war  will  doubtless  be 
that  nation  whose  economy  cracks  up 
first.  If  that  be  true,  attention  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  we  should  keep  in  mind.  Last 
week,  I  believe  it  was,  this  Congress  ap- 
proved   an    increa.se    for    postal    clerks. 


Yesterday  a  bill  passed  this  House  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  other  workers.  Only 
a'short  time  ago  we  raised  military  pay. 
Nobody  involved  in  that  received  any 
actual  raise  at  all.  It  was  merely  ex- 
pressing former  pay  in  terms  of  presently 
depreciated  currency.  And  we  are  on  the 
same  road  all  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dangerous  when 
military  public  works  bills  are  s^ent  here 
listed  by  States,  so  that  everybody  knows 
he  has  something  in  it.  I  think  it  is  dan- 
gerous when  we  get  to  the  point  that 
contracts  are  allocated  to  areas  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  pump-priming  operation. 
Yes;  I  think  it  is  hij^hly  dangerous  when 
conservative  organizations  like  the 
American  Medical  Association  line  up  on 
the  side  of  more  defense  spending,  what- 
ever their  reasons  may  be. 

National  leaders  offer  Increased  de- 
fense spending  as  a  cure  for  the  present 
rece.ssion.  It  is  said  this  will  prime  the 
pump  of  our  economy  by  putting  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  people  purchasing  power  to 
buy  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  which 
many  need.  In  my  opinion  this  would 
be  a  case  of  offering  the  cause  as  a  cure. 

Adequate  defense  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial. However,  even  a  limited  knowledge 
of  economics  should  make  it  apparent 
that  wliat  we  spend  for  defense,  even 
though  necessary,  does  not  contribute 
usuable  goods  to  the  general  economy 
and,  at  best,  is  dead  weight  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics.  However  es- 
sential real  defense  happens  to  be.  It  is 
a  drain  on  the  economy,  not  an  economic 
asset;  and  waste  or  excessive  spending 
for  defense  aggravates  the  situation.  It 
would  seem  that  anyone  could  see  that 
we  cannot  spend  more  than  half  our  na- 
tional tax-take  on  non-productive  goods 
without  it  being  felt.  I  believe  we  are 
feeling  the  effects  now. 

Expenditures  in  the  name  of  defense. 
with  the  demand  on  manpower  and  on 
the  treasury,  have  Increased  taxes,  leav- 
ing fewer  dollars  in  private  hands  and 
to  the  extent  not  paid  for  by  taxes,  but 
by  increasing  the  national  debt,  have  led 
to  inflation  and  tiicrcby  increased  the 
price  on  these  products  to  the  point 
where  many  Americans  cannot  aCTord 
them. 

Our  troubles  did  not  Just  now  occur 
but  started  several  years  ago  when  great 
defense  expenditures  including  foreign 
aid  drained  our  economy,  our  manpower, 
and  our  money  to  the  point  that  Ameri- 
can business  had  to  start  selling  with 
virtually  no  downpayment  and  with 
many  months  to  pay.  We  covered  up  the 
situation  for  several  years  by  this  and 
other  means.  What  looks  to  be  an  over- 
supply  of  consumer  goods  is  really  too 
few  dollars  left  after  taxes  and  too  little 
purchasing  power  in  the  dollars  left  due 
to  inflation.  The  price  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars has  been  too  high  for  many  people 
to  pay  and  now  has  become  too  high  for 
many  to  buy.  Increased  defen.se  spend- 
ing for  pump-priming  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  situation  and  postpone  Uie  day 
of  reckoning. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  men  in 
high  places,  leading  economists,  those 
who  sliould  know  best,  offer  as  a  cure 
more  defense  spending  and  continuing 
foreign  aid  programs.    Truly,  they  offer 
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as  a  cure  that  which  to  a  large  extent 
is  the  cause  of  our  problem.  Perhaps 
it  Is  because  too  many  vested  interests 
believe  they  will  get  an  extra  slice  of  the 
national  income  every  time  the  treasury 
writes  a  check  in  the  name  of  defense, 
though  the  rest  have  fewer  dollars  left 
after  taxes,  and  each  dollar  left  will  buy 
much  less.  They  should  realize  time  will 
show  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  each  of  us 
may  have  is  dependent  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  our  over-all  economic  structure; 
and  while  it  is  well  to  hold  Russia  off, 
it  is  Just  as  essential  that  we  be  strong 
when  the  chips  are  down.  We  must  not 
destroy  ourselves  in  the  scrimmage  as 
long  as  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  real 
contest  coming  up. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter in  Washington,  who  spent  his  hours 
with  troubled  people  who  came  to  him 
for  comfort,  in  writing  of  his  experiences 
said  anybody  in  Government  had  to  learn 
that  he  could  not  Influence  the  trend  of 
events  very  much  and  had  to  adjust  him- 
self to  doing  the  best  he  could,  else  he 
would  end  up  having  to  go  to  his  preacher, 
a  psychiatrist,  a  doctor,  or  perhaps  all 
three.  I  have  taken  that  to  heart  and 
do  not  expect  to  crack  up  by  reason  of 
the  many  things  which  look  to  me  to  be 
out  of  balance. 

On  January  23,  1958.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Defense 
Department  was  up.  This  speech  ap- 
pears on  page  924  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  made  off  the  cuff,  but 
from  the  heart,  based  on  facts  which  I 
had  earlier  developed  in  the  hearings. 

I  had  the  real  attention  of  this  mem- 
bership. However,  I  am  afraid  attention 
to  the  thoughts  expressed  largely  ended 
With  my  presentation  of  the  speech. 

Since  that  time  I  developed  in  the 
record  the  fact  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  the  final  say-so  in 
determining  what  companies  are  quali- 
fied for  military  production.  Under  the 
pressure  for  preventing  the  military  from 
competing  with  private  business,  though 
the  military  did  not  produce  for  the  gen- 
eral public  but  only  for  themselves,  we 
have  stopped  the  military  from  doing 
many  things  which  it  could  do  for  itself 
and  which  it  might  have  to  do  in  war- 
time. 

It  reached  the  ix)int  where  we  largely 
stopped  them  from  baking  bread;  and 
to  cap  the  climax,  we  have  the  Boiling 
Field  Airbase  having  its  food  provided 
and  served  by  a  catering  service  under 
contract. 

Actually,  if  you  study  it.  most  of  this 
drive  is  not  to  prevent  competition  by 
the  military,  but  has  been  an  effort  to 
make  money  out  of  military  expendi- 
tures. In  other  words,  everybody  wanted 
to  be  cut  in.  This  statement  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  Indictment,  for  it  is  merely 
an  example  of  our  American  system  of 
business  enterprise.  The  individual  ex- 
amples probably  do  little  harm,  but  as 
an  index  to  a  public  attitude  and  trend 
they  could  be  dangerous.  Truly.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  next  war  had  better  be 
a  push  button  one,  for  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues, we  might  have  difB''ulty  fighting 
beyond  the  delivery  area  of  the  local 
bakery. 


Along    this   line.    I    quote    from    an- 
nouncements in  recent  weeks: 
The  Washington  Star: 

The  greatest  potential  stimulant  origin- 
ating in  the  administration  was  provided  by 
an  order  Increasing  the  placement  of  de- 
fense contracts  from  the  $7.9  billion  let  in 
the  last  8  months  of  1957  by  $5.5  billion, 
to  $13  4  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1958. 

The  Army  announced  $100  million  ad- 
ditional in  truck  and  trailer  contracts. 
In  this  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  following  statement 
was  made; 

The  acceleration  of  this  procurement,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Brucker,  accomplishes 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  purchasing  criti- 
cally needed  vehicles  for  the  Army  and  at 
the  same  time  helping  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment situation. 

The  placing  of  orders  for  such  a  large 
quantity  of  finished  truclcs  and  trailers  will 
generate  an  immediate  demand  for  sub- 
assembllee  and  component  parts  from  hun- 
dreds of  sub-contractors.  Its  impact  will 
quickly  be  felt  over  large  parts  of  Uie 
country,  the  Secretary  added. 

Later  the  Army  announced  the  pur- 
chase of  3.000  five-ton  trucks  from  the 
Diamond  T  Motor  Truck  Co.,  for  $32,- 
279,809.00.     I  quote: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  execution  of  this 
contract  will  provide  for  tlie  continued  em- 
ployment of  1.100  and  will  permit  the  re- 
hiring of  1.832  personnel. 

Of  the  above-stated  value,  approximately 
65  percent  of  that  amount  will  be  used  for 
subcontracting  activities.  It  Is  estimated 
that  38  percent  of  all  contracting  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Yet  the  military  has  acres  of  good 
trucks  and  vehicles  stored  all  over  the 
world.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that 
much  of  our  foreign  military  aid  is  an 
effort  to  move  this  equipment  into  other 
hands,  so  we  can  place  new  contracts 
with  American  producers. 

Recently  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  bill,  the  Jackson.  Miss., 
Daily  News  carried  the  following  news 
story: 

New  Pat  Bill  roa  Services  Brings    $4.3  Mil- 
lion Here 

President  Eisenhower's  signature  on  the 
new  pay  bill  increase  for  the  armed  services 
means  another  $4,300,000  annually,  dis- 
tributed through  checks  to  31,000  individuals, 
mostly  Reserves  and  National  Guard,  in 
Miaf  issippl. 

This  estimate  was  given  Wednesday  by  the 
authoritative  but  unofficial  Army  Times. 

The  new  bill  was  steered  largely  by  Sena- 
tor John  C.  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  who  con- 
siders it  an  incentive  bill  which  will  help 
stop  turnover  in  key  position  In  the  services, 
and  thus  eventually  prove  an  economy  in- 
stead of  an  added  expense. 

According  to  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  report  on  how 
much  business  the  contributors  to  the 
Eric  Johnston  meeting  to  promote  for- 
eign aid  have  with  the  Goverrmient 
would  be  an  eye  opener. 

In  a  different  vein,  foreign  aid  is  al- 
most 100  percent  inflationary  because 
the  goods  go  overseas;  the  money  stays 
here  with  no  goods  to  offset  it. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  requested  an  increase  of 
$3  billion  per  year  in.  defense  spending, 
but  admitted  imder  questioning  that  he 
and  his  group  had  not  had  time  to  study 
what  we  were  already  spending.     Neither 


did  he  know  of  the  carryover  of  funds, 
nor  much  of  anything  else  about  present 
expenditures. 

Sometime  ago,  I  had  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  supply  me  with  the  names  of 
generals  and  admirals,  most  of  whom 
retired  at  an  early  age  under  laws  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  who  are  now  top 
officials  with  corporations  engaged  in 
producing  under  contracts  with  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  list  is  lengthy 
and  impressive. 

Years  ago.  the  late  State  Senator 
Harper,  of  Mississippi,  more  familiarly 
known  as  "Peachtree"  Harper,  said  if  we 
needed  more  money,  print  it.  Dr. 
Townsend,  I  believe,  advocated  the  Gov- 
enmient  giving  those  65  years  of  age 
$200  per  month  on  the  basis  that  spend- 
ini,  it  would  generate  prosE>erity. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mon- 
day. April  28,  1958.  carried  the  following 
story : 

Business     Backs      Arms     Octlat,     Talbott 

Says — Vast   Expenditl're   Will   Be   Nesdeo, 

He  Tells  Parley 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pledged  the 
support  of  American  businessmen  today  for 
the  vast  spending  necessary  to  build  mili- 
tary strength. 

He  said  this  strength  must  be  so  tremen- 
dous that  "the  leaders  of  any  country  with 
aggressive  Inclinations  will  know  In  advance 
that  if  they  ever  push  the  buttons  in  their 
own  atomic  arsenal,  they  will  be  Inviting 
doom  ^or  themselves  and  their  nation." 

Our  defensive  shield  also  must  be  Im- 
penetrable, he  told  the  oj>enlng  session  of  the 
national  chambers  46th  convention. 

Warning  that  all  this  means  "vast  expendi- 
tures of  money,"  he  noted  that  the  chamber 
has  always  stood  for  prudent  spending.  He 
added: 

"But  you  have  not  heard — and  you  are  not 
going  to  hear — one  word  from  this  federa- 
tion of  businessmen  In  opposition  to  the  cost 
of  necessary  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense." 

I  am  certain  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  thoroughly 
patriotic  and  sincere.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  profits  from  defense  spending 
make  it  easier  to  take  Mr.  Talbott's  posi- 
tion. So  many  people  are  in  the  act 
that  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  able  to 
look  at  this  matter  objectively. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
testifying  before  my  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  connection  with  this 
year's  expenditure  of  $40.3  billion  for 
defense,  told  the  committee  that  next 
year  and  each  year  thereafter,  as  he 
saw  it,  we  would  have  to  increase  ex- 
penditures for  defense  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  each  year  m 
real  purchasing  power.  He  went  fur- 
ther and  said  that  while  he  believed 
Goverrmient  had  done  a  fair  job  of  hold- 
ing down  depreciaUon  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  depreciation  in  our  currency 
had  averaged  about  3  percent  a  year; 
and  on  that  basis  the  committee  would 
have  to  appropriate  nmre  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  off <^  currency  depre- 
ciation alone,  which  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  real  increase  which  he  felt 
we  could  expect. 

Military  leaders  have  advised  our  com- 
mittee that  if  Russia  sticks  to  its  present 
PKjlicies,  as  does  the  United  States,  the 
present  defense  expenditure  situation 
will  probably  continue  35  to  40  years; 
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and  these  leaders  have  significantly 
agreed  under  questioning  that  the  loser 
in  this  contest  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  will  likely  be  that  one 
whose  economy  cracks  up  first. 

If  the  3-percent  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  continues,  as  Mr.  McElroy. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  thought  it  perhaps 
would,  and  If  such  condition  lasts  for 
35  to  40  years,  you  can  see  what  will 
hapE>en  to  our  money  and  our  financial 
structure. 

On  a  visit  to  Russia  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  we  observed  Russian  soldiers  build- 
ing telephone  lines.  The  Russian  troops 
are  used  in  times  of  need  to  gather 
crops.  Under  our  system,  with  the  pow- 
er of  labor  unions  and  others,  making 
use  of  our  people  in  uniform  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  economy  is  not  going 
to  come  about.  Though  in  peacetime  it 
is  hard  to  find  things  to  do  to  keep  mili- 
tary personnel  occupied  or  busy,  we  are 
largely  stopping  them  from  doing  for 
themselves. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  if  the  military 
In  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  of 
the  same  size  and  of  the  same  cost,  in 
the  United  States  it  would  be  a  100-per- 
cent drain  on  the  economy,  whereas  in 
Russia  the  drain  would  be  much  less  be- 
cause the  military  is  used  to  contribute 
to  the  general  economy.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  our  troops  be  used  as  are  the 
Russian  troops;  but  if  our  leadeis  are 
correct  and  if  the  loser  will  be  that 
country  whose  economy  cracks  up  first, 
such  a  course  as  we  follow  will  increase 
the  strain  on  our  economy  and  would  to 
that  extent  give  Russia  an  additional 
advantage. 

If  we  had  100  times  as  much  military 
strength  as  we  now  have,  it  would  not 
deter  Russia  as  long  as  she  knows  we 
are  100  percent  on  the  defensive.  It  is 
our  courage  to  stand  which  will  count. 
I  made  the  trip  to  Russia  in  1956  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  been  told  the 
report  I  made  on  my  visit  was  later  cir- 
cularized by  our  own  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Bohlen.  to  all  our  employees  in  Russia, 
with  the  notation  that  it  represented 
worthwhile  travel  and  objective  report- 
ing. Much  of  that  comes  because  many 
of  the  views  and  statements  set  forth 
actually  come  from  our  top  representa- 
tives abroad,  though  I  did  not  feel  free 
to  quote  them  or  attribute  to  them  the 
Information  I  acquired. 

Not  a  single  magazine  was  willing  to 
carry  the  story  contained  in  my  report 
when  we  first  came  back,  though  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  came  out 
with  a  story  on  Russia  which  is  almost 
100  percent  in  accord  with  the  report 
which  we  made. 

Those  who  agree  with  some  of  the 
fears  I  have  expressed,  like  myself, 
should  heed  the  advice  of  the  Presby- 
terian preacher.  There  is  not  a  whole 
lot  we  could  do  about  it  other  than  to 
point  out  this  side  of  the  situation  from 
time  to  time.  Since  I  can  see  my  views 
are  not  going  to  be  the  prevailing  ones 
and  since  there  is  very  little  presented 
on  the  side  I  have  tried  to  cover,  per- 
haps I  have  pressed  them  a  little  harder 
than  if  they  were  going  to  be  followed  in 
the  hope  they  might  tend  to  bring  about 


a  little  better  balance.  After  all,  Russian 
leaders  have  said  they  will  make  us 
crack  up  from  within. 

It  is  serious,  it  Is  doubly  serious,  and 
If  this  Is  a  long-range  conflict  we  have 
with  Russia  we  had  better  have  some- 
thing in  reserve  when  the  chips  are 
down,  instead  of  exhausting  ourselves 
in  advance.  That  is  what  has  happened 
to  your  dollar;  it  is  what  is  happening 
to  the  American  economy.  As  I  have 
said,  for  many  years  under  this  approach 
we  have  seen  the  American  people 
reaching  the  point  where  they  did  not 
have  money  to  pay  but  bou??ht  on  credit; 
and  we  covered  up  this  thing  for  2  or  3 
years.  It  has  now  reached  the  point 
that  they  not  only  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay.  but  they  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  buy  after  taxes  are  paid,  under  the 
policies  that  we  are  following  right  now. 
There  have  been  too  few  dollars  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  people  and 
too  little  purchasing  power  in  the  dol- 
lars they  have.  You  cannot  cure  your  ills 
by  throwing  your  money  around, 
whether  you  do  It  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYERl. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  fiscal  1959  defense 
appropriations  bill  because  I  belipve  it 
reflects  some  of  the  difflcult  facts  of  life 
In  a  period  when  the  safety  of  every  one 
of  our  people  depends  on  our  national 
FKJwer  to  prevent  successful  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  to  stay  strong.  We  must 
have  sufficient  men  and  weapons  to  fight 
successfully  any  kind  of  war  or  limited 
war  into  which  we  may  be  forced.  Only 
this  way  can  we  discourage  aggression. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  modest  increases  in 
the  budgets  for  the  National  Guard,  the 
Army  Reserve  program,  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  At  relatively  small  cost,  these 
contingents  of  our  military  forces  have 
demonstrated  their  great  value  in  the 
past.  Under  present  reprogramming 
plans,  these  elements  should  be  better 
trained  and  provide  a  readier,  more  flex- 
ible source  of  strength. 

By  maintaining  the  National  Guard  at 
a  contmuing  strength  of  400,000.  by  in- 
creasing the  active  Army  Reserve  force 
to  300,000.  and  by  strengthening  the 
renowned  striking  force  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  boosting  it  from  175,000  to  200.000 
personnel,  we  are  assuring  our  country 
maximum  performance  from  these  im- 
portant forces. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed    gentleman    from    Kansas    I  Mr. 

SCRIVNER  1 . 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  a  small  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  as- 
sembled in  this  Chamber  and  partici- 
pated in  the  services  for  the  two  unknown 
American  servicemen  who  have  now 
joined  their  comrade  in  arms  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  In  Arlington  Cemetery. 
There  now  are  three,  three  unknown 
American  servicemen.  We  could  not  help 
but  think  as  we  considered  those  three 


unknowns  whether  or  not  there  would 
ever  be  a  fourth.  The  only  conclusion 
to  which  I  could  come  after  having  been 
on  this  committee  for  12  or  more  years, 
and  having  observed  the  progress  of  as 
many  military  appropriation  bills  as  I 
have,  was  that  if  there  ever  should  be  a 
fourth  unknown  American  serviceman  In 
Arlington  Cemetery  he  will  be  completely 
surrounded  by  countless  millions  of  un- 
known Americans. 

Complacency?    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  it  In  the  White  Hjuse.    I  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  Pentagon,  and  even 
though   there   is   only    a   small   handful 
of  Members  of  the  House  listening,  it  is 
not  complacency  as  far  as  the  absent 
ones  are  concerned.   This  situation  shows 
a  very  higia  regard  for  and  confidence 
In  the  hard  work  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Military  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.    I  think  that 
is   true   throughout   the   country.     Yet, 
If  we  were  to  have  a  lot  of  fireworks, 
we  would  be  accused  of  being  hysterical. 
When  we  take  a  calm  approach  we  are 
accused  of  being  complacent.    I  do  not 
know  how  you  are  ever  going  to  walk 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  at  the  same 
time.    We  do  try  to  keep  to  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  our  head  out  of  the  clouds. 
It  is  far  better  for  us  to  go  along  on 
a  level  scale    of  defense   preparedness 
than  it  is  to  have  a  series  of  ups  and 
downs    as    a    result   of    either   so-called 
complacency   on   one   hand   or   hysteria 
on  the  other,  brought  about  by  any  1 
day's  event.     Furthermore,  if  we  Jump 
every  time  Russia  pops  off.  Russia  Is  run- 
ning us.    We  should  make  our  own  plans 
and  run  our  own  show.    I  do  not  share 
the  alarm  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WhittenI. 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  defense  spending  as  such  a 
great  force  for  economy  as  some  people 
say.    After  all,  $40  billion  is  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  national  productivity  and  it 
takes  more  than  10  percent  of  our  na- 
tional productivity  to  have  any  massive 
effect.    Be  that  as  it  may.    Defense  does 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  does  bring 
forth   many   results  without   which  we 
could  not  have  an  adequate  defense. 

Much  ha.s  been  said  about  the  progress 
made  by  the  Soviets  in  their  missile  field. 
Let  us  be  realistic  for  a  minute.  They 
had  to  have  missiles  a  long  time  ago. 
We  did  not.  We  have  had  and  right  now 
we  do  have  the  strongest,  the  best,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  deterrent 
to  war  that  there  is  in  our  long-range 
bombers — the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
How  many  of  you  remember  that  we 
were  having  a  terrific  argument  here  in 
the  committees  of  Congress  not  so  long 
ago  about  the  relative  merits  of  tlie 
supercarrler  and  the  B-36's?  Well,  bless 
your  soul,  to  show  how  fast  these  become 
obsolete,  you  read  yesterday  where  the 
last  B-36  in  our  inventory  was  being 
flown  to  the  junk  pile;  yet  here  we  were 
battling  back  and  forth,  getting  excited, 
getting  hysterical  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  supercarrler  and  the  B-36's. 
Those  bombers  are  not  only  obsolete: 
the  old  carrier  is  on  the  way  out.  That 
has  not  been  too  long  ago,  so  that  some 
of  the  things  we  look  at  as  being  so  fine 
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today  will  also  be  obsolete  In  just  a  short 
time  from  now. 

I  said  that  Russia  had  to  have  missiles. 
They  did.  They  have  to  have  fighters, 
lots  of  them.  They  had  to  have  a  de- 
fcTLse  because  we  have  had  a  strong 
ofTen.se.  They  still  have  to  have  a  de- 
fcn.se.  What  they  can  do  with  missiles 
they  could  have  done  to  European  bases 
uilh  the  medium  bombers  for  some  few 
years.  So  the  picture  has  not  changed 
to  a  marked  degree.  One  day  offensive 
measures  are  in  the  dominant  position; 
the  next  defense  measures  come  along 
and  offset  them.  There  is  a  constant 
battle  between  offense  and  defense. 

I  want  to  refer  to  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  ) ,  wlio 
has  not  always  been  as  genial  during  the 
hearings  as  he  formerly  was.  He  made 
some  remarks  about  last  years  com- 
mittee action. 

Now.  a  lot  of  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation  we  face.  They  have 
President  Eisenhower,  a  Republican. 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Congress  is  controlled  by  Democrats  this 
year.  It  was  last  year  and  for  the  last 
2  previous  years;  as  far  as  that  goes, 
for  24  out  of  the  last  28  years,  I  do  recall 
that  early  last  year  I  heard  a  lot  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues  getting  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  and  shouting  to  the 
high  heavens  about  the  greatest  peace- 
time budget  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Oh,  they  talked  economy,  and  actually 
we  brought  about  some  economy,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  ju.stifled  economy,  but  I 
do  not  recall  having  heard  any  of  them 
mention  economy  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. Maybe  tlie  word  hsis  been  for- 
gotten, but  it  mu.st  not  be  if  this  Nation 
is  to  exist  and  remain  sound  economi- 
cally, which  we  must  do,  as  well  as  to  be 
strong  militarily.  Yes.  "economy"  is  a 
lost  word.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  again 
sometime.  But,  after  all  that  talk  about 
the  biggest  peacetime  budget  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  here  it  is  anotiier 
year,  and  what  have  my  Democrat 
colleagues  done?  Well,  here  comes  in  the 
Presidential  budget  that  is  even  greater 
than  the  one  last  year  that  they  com- 
plained about,  $38,196,000,000.  That  is  a 
lot  of  dough.  But,  they  are  increasing  it 
by  almost  another  billion.  No,  they  do 
not  talk  about  cuts  this  year.  Oh,  we 
cut  a  few  places  here  and  some  place  else 
and  increased  it  in  many  others.  Some 
increases  are  good.  I  go  right  along 
with  some,  but  not  with  all  of  them.  I 
felt  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
suggested  too  great  a  cut  in  the  strength 
of  the  Marines.  I  thought  they  had  gone 
too  far  in  reducing  the  size  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves,  and  I  thought  the  increases 
that  we  made  for  these  forces  were 
proF>er.  And.  I  will  look  with  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  upon  any  attempt 
by  anybody  in  the  administration  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Congress  by  not  mak- 
ing use  of  the  funds  provided  and 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard,  Reserves,  and  the  Marines  at  the 
figure  at  which  we  set  them.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  in- 
crease for  the  Polaris  submarine  system. 
It  holds  great  promise,  yes,  but  it  is  still 
too  far  in  the  future  to  justify  the  in- 


crease of  more  than  $1  billion  this  year. 
And.  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  WIGGLESWORTH]  has  men- 
tioned, if  they  cannot  use  it  wisely,  it 
will  not  be  spent.  So,  maybe  it  has  not 
done  any  harm,  but  I  doubt  that  it  has 
done  much  good. 

I  am  probably  the  one  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  was  talking  alx)ut 
when  I  said  I  thought  we  were  puffing 
the  Russian  ego  when  we  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  sputnik.  Of  course,  what 
they  were  referring  to  as  the  sputnik 
was  the  third -stage  rocket,  which  be- 
came the  fellow  traveler  with  the 
satellite. 

"Sputnik"  means  "fellow  traveler."  I 
told  you  in  January,  when  we  had  the 
1958  supplemental  before  us,  that  I  had 
no  idea  how  much  their  satellite  had 
cost  the  Soviet  Government,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  many  million  dollars  it  had  cost 
them,  it  was  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  it  did  Russia.  Since 
then  many  programs  of  expanded  ex- 
penditures have  been  tied  to  the  tail  of 
that  Russian  sputnik.  Perhaps  in  some 
ways  it  was  probably  a  good  thing  that  it 
did  go  into  orbit  when  it  did.  It  has 
caused  a  great  many  people  to  reassess 
the  situation  that  faces  this  Nation.  I 
must,  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  Navy 
and  to  others,  again  declare  the  actu- 
ality, the  fact,  namely:  That  our  satellite 
programs  have  not  been  military  satellite 
programs  as  such,  but  have  been  under- 
takings by  our  civilian  scientists  as  a 
part  of  and  a  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  IGY. 

The  Navy  came  into  the  picture,  as  I 
have  previously  related,  as  the  contract- 
ing agency,  because  they  had  had  some 
experience  in  making  contracts  for  mili- 
tary rockets.  So  they  were  called  in  to 
be  the  contracting  agency  for  the  civil- 
ian scientists.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  heads  of  this  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Porter  and  Dr.  Higgins  and 
others,  are  the  ones  who  are  in  charge 
of  that  civilian  program. 

We  do  have  military  satellite  pro- 
grams that  are  coming  along  in  pretty 
good  shape. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
the  cut  in  the  regular  Army  from  900,000 
to  870.000  was  too  great.  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  It  is  time,  past  the  time,  to 
cut  down  the  size  of  our  regular  stand- 
ing force.  If  you  will  go  back  and  read 
some  of  the  figures  you  will  find  that  at 
the  very  peak  of  the  Korean  war — and  I 
am  now  talking  about  the  very  peak  of 
the  Korean  war — we  had  only  1,600,000 
in  our  regular  Army.  We  will  now  have 
870,000  which  is  more  than  half,  and  we 
are  in  a  period  of  at  least  quasi-peace. 
Unless  we  have  wasted  countless  billions 
of  dollars — and  I  say  billions  advisedly — 
it  is  time  for  us  to  reduce  our  Army,  be- 
cause we  have  more  rapid  transportation, 
we  have  better  communications,  we  have 
increased  intelligence,  we  have  furnished 
them  with  planes  and  drones  with  newer, 
better  and  more  destructive  weapons  of 
all  kinds.  With  adequate  weapons  in  his 
hands,  one  military  man  today,  one 
Army  man,  can  infiict  more  damage  than 
1,000  of  his  fellow  fighters  could  in  World 
War  II.  So  perhaps  you  will  asree  that 
870,000  is  enough.   The  outstanding  mil- 


itary leaders  of  the  Nation,  and  especially 
the  outstanding  leader  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  all.  President  Eisenhower, 
said  that  it  is  sufficient.  Being  an  old 
Army  man  himself  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
felt  that  the  Army  was  being  unduly 
hurt  in  this  figure  he  would  have  been  in 
here  battling  for  a  greater  number  for 
them.  Particularly  do  we  have  enough 
if  these  men  would  be  used  for  military 
purposes  and  if  we  would  bring  back 
home  many  thousands  who  belong  here 
instead  of  having  them  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  in  61  different 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  where  we  are. 
You  have  heard  these  figures  but  maybe 
these  charts  will  give  you  a  little  better 
idea  of  where  this  $40  billion  goes.  The 
Army's  share  of  this  particular  budget 
will  amount  to  $8,617,000,000.  They 
will  have  870.000  men,  and  the  payroll 
just  for  those  870.000  men  will  be  $3.- 
490,000,000.  The  Navy  will  have  appro- 
priated funds  of  $11  billion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  figure  of  $3,490.- 
000,000  includes  not  only  pay.  but  also 
subsistence. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.     Pay  and  allowances. 

Mr.  FORD.     Things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.     Yes. 

The  Navy's  share  will  be  $11,042,000,- 
000,  and  will  provide  for  630,000  person- 
nel in  the  Navy  plus  the  200,000  marines, 
or  a  total  of  830,000  naval  forces,  in- 
cluding the  Marines,  and  for  their  pay 
and  allowances  they  will  have  $3,169.- 
000,000. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH  J  told  you,  this  Navy 
of  ours  is  a  good  Navy.  It  is  becoming 
more  atomic  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past — they  are,  as  has  been  told  you, 
stressing  antisubmarine  warfare.  They 
are  going  into  many  fields,  including,  I 
think,  some  fields  in  which  they  have  no 
business,  such  as  strategic  and  long- 
range  or  heavy  bombing. 

The  Air  Force  will  be  provided  $17 
billion — 17  thousand  million  dollars — to 
provide  for  the  Air  Force  with  its  equip- 
ment and  all  the  attendant  costs,  to 
maintain  a  strength  of  850,000.  You  re- 
call that  prior  to  1947  when  we  talked 
about  the  strength  of  the  Army  we  then 
included  in  the  Army  the  Air  Corps, 
which  is  now  the  Air  Force,  so  that  to 
compare  the  figures  before  that  time  and 
today  you  would  have  to  take  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  to  have  compara- 
tive figures.  But  for  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  these  850.000  airmen  and  offi- 
cers the  cost  is  $3,914,000,000.  So  you 
can  get  the  cost  for  the  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  their  pay  and 
allowances,  $10  billion. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  SCRI"VNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  has  served  long 
and  well  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Will  the  gentleman 
indicate  whether  that  includes  the  pay 
increases  recently  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No:  It  does  not. 
Tliat  will  come  later.    I  probably  should 
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have  pointed  that  out  at  the  outset,  and 
I  will  later,  that  none  of  the  figures  we 
are  talking  about  now  include  the  re- 
cently increased  military  pay.  That  will 
be  another  half  billion  dollars,  or  $500 
million.  That  is  not  included  in  this,  al- 
though part  of  it  was  included  in  the 
President's  budget.  So  it  is  one  reason 
why  I  say  we  have  increased  this  budget 
better  than  a  billion  dollars  above  what 
it  was  in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  personnel  and  the 
costs  the  gentleman  has  explained  do 
not  include  the  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves  nor  their 
costs?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded. Those  are  separate  budget 
items. 

This  Air  Force  we  have,  and  do  not 
let  anyone  kid  you  about  it,  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  can  on  very  short  notice 
have  literally  and  actually  hundreds  of 
planes  on  the  way  to  previously  desig- 
nated targets;  and.  as  has  been  told  you 
so  many  times,  each  one  of  these  planes 
can  carry  with  it  more  destruction  on 
this  one  trip  than  all  of  the  planes  in 
all  of  their  sorties  in  all  of  World 
War  n.  Paciflc  and  European.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  our  new  fighter  bombers, 
as  much  destruction  in  one  fighter 
bomber  today  as  in  all  the  planes  on 
all  the  sorties  in  the  entire  World 
War  II.  So  sometimes  we  have  reason 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  we  have  oc- 
casion to  procure  as  many  of  the  costly 
planes  as  we  have  been  getting.  In  view 
of  that  ability. 

We  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
missiles.  They  are  costly,  no  question 
about  it.    They  are  not  cheap. 

And  they  will  cost  you  more  next 
month  and  next  year.  You  just  read  last 
week  where  these  workers  out  in  the  mis- 
sile plant  In  California  went  on  strike. 
Their  pay  is  going  to  be  increased  by 
nearly  10  percent.  And  it  only  comes 
from  one  place.  All  these  missile  plants 
operate  on  renegotiable,  escalator  clause 
contracts.  So  all  the  missile  plants  will 
do  Is  add  the  price  of  the  increase  in  pay. 
It  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  So 
the  missile  which  cost  you  a  million 
dollars  last  month,  next  month  and  the 
next  few  months,  because  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  will  cost  next  year,  will  cost 
you  $1,100,000. 

And  we  did  oppose  a  cut  in  the  Ma- 
rines. So  there  It  is— a  $38  billion 
budget.  You  say  how  much  is  It? 
Eventually,  it  Is  going  to  be  $11  billion. 
Now  If  you— I  do  not  have  any  with 
me — but  If  some  of  you  have  a  thousand 
$1,000  bills,  new  crisp  bills  and  not  the 
old.  dog-eared  bills  that  the  folks  from 
Texas  carry  around — you  take  those 
thousand  new  crisp  $1,000  bills,  that  Is 
$1  million.  That  Is  all.  It  Is  a  million 
dollars.  This  packet  of  paper  represents 
a  bundle  of  1.000  $1,000  bills. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Win  the  gentleman  bring 
in  something  more  realistic?  We  would 
like  to  see  the  real  article. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  Republican  dol- 
lars have  gone  down  to  Florida  to  keep 
that  State  green.    But,  at  any  rate  here 


it  is.  A  theoretical  stack  of  $1,000  bllla. 
It  is  8  inches  high.  To  get  a  billion  dol- 
lars you  have  to  have  a  thousand  bun- 
dles, like  this.  That  means  a  stack  8,000 
Inches  high.  That  is  666  feet  high,  that 
is  111  feet  higher  than  the  Washington 
Monument.  So  now  what  are  we  talking 
about?  You  are  talking  about  a  green 
forest.  Here  on  this  chart  are  41  green 
stacks  of  $1,000  bills  higher  than  the 
Washington  Monument.  That  is  what 
your  defense  bill  is.  That  is  what  is  be- 
ing provided  in  your  defense  appropria- 
tions for  this  fiscal  year  of  1959. 

Where  does  it  all  go?  In  addition  to 
this  2' 2  million  military  personnel  you 
have  been  told  about,  the  military  ases 
the  services  of  1,100.000  civilians.  They 
are  scienti.sts,  typiste.  chauffeurs,  truck 
drivers.  They  work  in  some  of  the  fac- 
tories. They  work,  for  instance,  doMi-n  at 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  There  are  civil- 
ians on  all  the  bases  doing  all  sorts  of 
things.  Their  pay  averages  a  little  bet- 
ter than  $4,000  a  year.  So  just  to  pay 
the  1  million  civilians  takes  another 
$5,000  billion.  We  are  talking  about  big 
money. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BEAMER.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  number   of  civilian   personnel  has 
been  increased  or  decreased  last  year? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  It  has  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing,  but  how  long  that  can 
keep  on,  I  cannot  tell  you  because  you 
have  so  many  functions  to  perform  and 
somebody  has  to  perform  them  whether 
they  are  in  the  uniform  or  out  of  the 
uniform. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FORD.  With  reference  to  the  fig- 
ure of  $5  billion  which  Is  the  cost  In  1 
fiscal  year  for  the  1.100.000  civilian  em- 
ployees that  does  not  Include  tlie  pay  in- 
crease legislation  which  we  enacted; 
does  it? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  had  not  been 
cleared  so  we  could  not  consider  It  in 
this  appropriation  bill.  It  will  come  In 
on  a  supplemental  along  with  the  in- 
creased military  pay. 

Now  where  does  the  military  dollar 
go?  We  will  break  that  dou-n  by  these 
separate  charts.  Twenty-six  percent  of 
It  or  a  little  better  than  one-fourth  of 
each  dollar  appropriated  for  the  military 
goes  for  the  pay  of  military  personnel 
and  allowances.  That  Includes  medicare 
and  some  of  these  other  items  that  we 
have  been  talking  about. 

Then  we  come  to  what  we  call  hard- 
ware, major  procurement.  Thlrty-slx 
percent  of  your  military  dollar  goes  for 
the  procurement  of  hardware,  that  Is. 
some  of  the  things,  perhaps,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.sslsslppi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten]  spoke  about:  tanks,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, ships,  planes,  and  missiles. 

Now  where  does  It  go?  This  chart 
shows  the  various  fields  of  spending  al- 
most $6  billion,  that  will  go  Into  aircraft. 
This  large  sum  Is  not  hard  to  understand 
when  you  realize  and  appreciate  that  one 
of  our  new  B-58's.  and  It  Is  a  pretty  slick 
job.  costs  about  $8  million.     Here  is  a 


model  of  a  B-58.  It  is  practically  all 
wing.  It  is  supersonic.  It  does  a  tre- 
mendous job.  The  first  few  copies  of  the 
B-58  cost  much  more  than  $8  million 
when  the  amortization  of  the  factory  is 
included.  That  is  why  when  they  first 
started  getting  into  production  and  com- 
ing out  they  cost  us  $20  million,  perhaps 
the  first  half  dozen  or  so  probably  cost 
around  $30  million  each. 

Now  we  are  going  into  missiles.  Mis- 
siles are  not  cheap.  Here  is  one  of  the 
old  standards,  the  old  Corporal.  That 
Is  just  a  piece  of  long-range  artillery. 
The  cost  of  that  is  down  to  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  now.  But  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  these  new  ones,  the  Atlas,  the 
Thor  and  Polaris,  then  we  are  getting 
into  big  money.  By  tlie  time  you  put  16 
Polaris  missiles  on  a  submarine — costing 
around  80  to  90  million  dollars — one  sub- 
marine loaded  with  16  Polaris  will  run 
around  110  or  125  million  dollars  each. 
The  Thor  will  run  about  a  million  dol- 
lars each.  The  Atlas  will  run  a  little 
better  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Thor. 
Then  we  come  down  to  ships.  They, 
too.  are  expensive. 

We  did  not  provide  anything  for  a  new 
atomic    carrier    this    year.     An    atomic 
carrier   will   cost   around    $325   million. 
Then  when  you  get  Into  electronics  you 
are  getting  into  a  wide  field.     Here  on 
this  chart  is  the  item  for  electronic  com- 
munication.   This    bill    provides    more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  this  item  alone. 
Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  SCRIVNER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AVERY.     In  the  item  where  the 
gentleman  just  referred  to  the  cost,  has 
the    gentleman    itemized    the    research 
cost  in  that? 

Mr  SCRIVNER.  Oh.  no  research  and 
development  comes  from  separately  pro- 
vided funds. 

Mr.  AVERY.  You  have  written  that 
right  off? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    That  has  been  writ-  | 
ten  right  off. 

When  we  start  building  plants  for  the 
production  of  missiles,  then  we  amor- 
tize the  cost  In  the  first  50  or  100  missiles 
made.  Just  bis  when  we  built  airplane 
plants,  we  amortized  the  cost  of  the 
plants  in  the  first  hundred  or  so  planes. 
The  last  B-36  that  came  out.  Just  the 
plane,  cost  less  than  a  million  dollars, 
because  the  plant  had  been  amortized 
and  the  efficiency  was  vastly  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman   15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Now  here  on  the 
chart  Ls  another  big  Item:  Maintenance 
and  operation.  That  takes  23  percent  or 
almost  one -quarter  of  your  dollar.  What 
do  we  do  with  that?  Maintenance 
and  operation— there  Is  $9  billion. 
That  is  just  for  housekeeping  for  over 
1,062  bases,  all  over  the  world;  from 
the  little  remote  nonmanned  radar 
stations  clear  on  up  to  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga., 
with  34,000  men.  You  have  got  to  keep 
the  roof  painted.  You  have  got  to  have 
water.  You  must  have  electricity.  You 
have  to  have  all  those  things.  Here  is 
where  it  goes.  We  will  procure  from 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  2G5 
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million  barrels  of  fuel.  For  what?  We 
are  going  to  keep  ever  37,000  planes  fiy- 
ing.  That  is  the  .\ir  Force,  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Eight  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
vehicles  consume  fuel,  gas,  until  we 
find  that  In  the  Army  we  have  one  vehicle 
for  almost  every  three  men  in  the  service. 
Hardly  anybody  hi^  to  walk  any  more; 
it  is  a  very  mobile  army. 

We  buy  more  water  in  1  day  than  Is 
consumed  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

Here  is  the  bill  for  electricity:  6  billion 
kilowatt  hours.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  items  that  are  necessary  in  the  up- 
keep and  maintenance  of  the.se  ba.ses. 

We  operate  nefirly  10,000  miles  of 
railroads  on  our  ba.ses. 

And  telephones  and  telegraph  lines: 
We  maintain  43,000  miles  of  them  on 
these  bases.  So  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion portion  of  the  military  budget  always 
stays  at  a  sizable  fif  ure. 

Missiles:  I  will  come  to  them  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  here  in  this  series  V  we  come 
to  the  .sheet  "Re  search  and  develop- 
ment." Seven  cents  out  of  every  military 
dollar  goes  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  yea-  we  are  providing 
$2,700,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. For  what?  For  fast  planes.  This 
B-58  is  not  fast  enough.  V/e  are  talk- 
ing about  the  B-7')  now.  Then  there  is 
one  that  is  going  t)  go  hipher  and  faster. 
It  may  perhaps  go  around  the  moon  and 
come  on  back. 

We  are  not  satl:  fled  with  the  kir>H  of 
mi.ssiles  that  we  have.  Here  Is  the  Bo- 
marc.  Now  that  is  not  good  enough 
even  though  it  wii:  go  out  400  miles  and 
knock  down  a  plane.  We  want  one  that 
will  go  out  a  thousand  miles  and  knock 
down  a  plane.  Then  we  come  to  the 
Nike-Ajax,  the  Nike-Hercules,  and  then 
the  Nike-Zeus,  wtich  will  go  out  and 
knock  down  miss.les.  We  are  never 
satisfied. 

We  have  seme  cracking  good  planes, 
but  long  before  we  have  a  new  plane  fin- 
ished we  have  plans  and  specifications 
for  still  better,  bigf  er,  faster  planes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  While  the  gentle- 
man Is  discussing  the  speed  of  planes 
and  missiles  I  wiih  he  would  tell  us 
something  about  the  new  Hound  Dog. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  will  get  around  to 
that  in  just  a  minute.  I  do  not  come 
from  the  Ozarks.  tut  I  get  down  there 
once  In  a  while,  ind  this  talk  about 
hound  dogs  makes  me  feel  like  I  would 
kind  of  like  to  hear  the  hound  dogs  bay- 
ing myself. 

Research  and  dcv  'lopment:  Here  Is  an- 
other item — radar.  We  no  more  than 
get  our  radar  line  built  in  the  Arctic  than 
we  are  told  it  is  obsolete,  that  we  have 
to  get  bigger  and  better  radar,  that  when 
we  get  Into  the  missile  field  radar  screens 
will  be  as  big  as  football  fields.  You  do 
not  get  them  for  p  'nnics.  either. 

This  Is  not  in  thif  bill,  but  it  Is  another 
item  of  cost :  Milit  iry  construction.  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  more  houses,  more 
barracks,  more  runways,  more  of  every- 
thing. 

We  have  a  special  volume  of  the  hear- 
ings just  devoted  to  missiles.    Here  in  my 


hand  is  the  model  of  an  old  Matador,  It 
is  a  pilotless  airplane.  We  have  them 
in  overseas  service  now.  These  are  the 
ones  that  come  in  six  parts,  every  part 
can  be  interchangeable.  But  it  is  obso- 
lete. So  they  have  a  new  Matador  com- 
ing along  that  will  do  better  than  this 
one,  one  with  longer  range,  greater 
accuracy. 

And  in  connection  with  missiles  I  must 
mention  our  submarines  and  our  missile- 
carrying  submarines.  Here  is  the  Regu- 
lus  which  will  be  launched  from  sub- 
marines. It  Is  not  a  ballistic  missile.  It 
is  just  a  good  mis.^ile  of  the  pilotless 
bomber  type  launchable  from  a  sub- 
marine, similar  to  the  Air  Force  Snark,  a 
mis.sile  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  a  long  range. 

Titan  is  the  successor  to  the  Atlas,  and 
we  hardly  get  started  on  that  until  we  are 
working  on  another  one.  The  Army,  as 
you  have  heard,  has  the  Jupiter — the 
companion  to  the  Air  Force  Thor — both 
1,500-mile  missiles. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  subma- 
rine mis.sile,  the  Polaris.  Over  here  we 
have  these  others,  the  Matador,  the 
Snark,  the  Regulus.  Then  there  are 
the  smaller  missiles,  Honest  John.  Little 
John.  Redstone,  Corporal,  and  Sergeant. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI 
referred  to  the  Minuteman  which  will 
be  a  solid-fuel  missile.  Ihey  come  in 
various  classes.  Some  of  these,  like  this 
one.  the  Corporal,  is  nothing  more  than 
long-range  artillery  to  be  launched  from 
the  ground  to  hit  a  target  on  the  ground. 
We  have  others,  including  the  Bomarc, 
the  long-range  antiaircraft  missile, 
then  the  two  missile  frigates  you  read 
about,  the  Canberra  and  the  Boston 
which  carry  the  Terrier.  We  have  the 
Nike,  Ajax,  and  Hercules.  Then,  of 
course,  with  the  planes  themselves  we 
have  what  we  call  air-to-air  missiles 
with  such  astounding  accuracy  they  will 
go  right  up  the  tail  pipe  of  the  pursued 
jetplane. 

Now,  here  Is  where  the  Hound  Dog 
comes  in.  I  do  not  know  who  got  up 
all  of  these  names.  Whoever  it  was 
must  have  been  retired  from  the  pull- 
man  service  because  some  of  the  names 
are  fantastic.  Hound  Dog  Is  just  a 
rather  large,  substantial  guided  missile, 
that  can  be  carried  by  the  B-52.  prob- 
ably not  the  B-58  because  the  B-58  car- 
ries their  stuff  in  this  suspended  pot  be- 
low, but  by  the  B-52.  It  can  be  released 
from  the  B-52  some  hundreds  of  miles 
from  a  potential  target  and  with  high 
degree  of  accuracy  In  guidance  can  then 
strike  that  target  without  the  bomber 
ever  going  into  the  range  of  the  enemy 
antiaircraft  weapons.  It  is  quite  an 
Innovation  and,  as  I  look  at  It,  It  Is  In 
many  ways  much  superior  to  the  guided 
missiles  themselves.  Then,  of  course, 
we  have  the  Bullpup.  We  have  a  lot  of 
them,  some  40  missile  programs,  some  of 
which  we  talk  about  and  some  of  which 
we  should  not. 

We  are  providing  In  this  budget  for 
a  good  strong,  and  I  feel,  adequate,  de- 
fense force.  It  is  a  military  machine 
that  will  work  if  it  is  ever  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Here  Is  another  chart  that  I  hesitate 
to  speak  about.  We  think  of  missiles 
being  simpler  and  less  expensive  and  that 


we  do  not  have  to  have  big  airfields  and 
everything  that  we  have  to  have  for  the 
big  bombers.  But  if  you  think  for  a 
minute  that  missile  bases  are  going  to  be 
cheap,  forget  it.  This  is  a  simulated 
drawing.  By  the  time  you  get  these  mis- 
siles Installed,  and  we  are  making  some 
installations  now,  with  everything  that 
goes  with  it,  with  all  the  control  centers, 
with  all  of  the  checking  stations,  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  exclusive  of  the 
missiles,  each  one  of  these  missile  bases 
is  going  to  cost  a  minimum  of  $50 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  what  I  have  done 
in  bringing  this  to  you  in  the  illustrated 
manner  I  have  has  given  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  talking  about 
today  when  we  are  discussing  a  $41  bil- 
lion military  appropriation  bill.  To  boil 
it  down,  here  it  is:  MiUtary  personnel, 
for  pay  and  allowances,  $10,600,000,000; 
procurement  and  production  of  every- 
thing, your  planes,  missiles,  your  pumps, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition,  $14,800,- 
000,000.  Operation  and  maintenance, 
keeping  up  all  of  these  bases  with  every- 
thing from  pins  and  pencils  on  up  and 
down,  $9,200,000,000. 

Research  and  development  for  new 
gadgets  to  help  us  do  a  better  job  in 
defending  this  Nation,  $2.7  billion.  Mili- 
tary construction,  which  will  come  in 
later,  $1.7  billion,  and  then  these  other 
items  such  as  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
downtown,  the  Pentagon,  and  pensions, 
$1.8  billion,  bringing  the  total  amount  up 
to  S40.8  billion. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  personally 
and  oflBcially  for  the  exposition  he  has 
given  this  House.  I  wish  every  one  of  the 
Members  had  been  here  to  hear  it.  l«will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  makes  it 
much  easier  for  us  to  vote  for  the  $40 
billion. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  commendation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  this  most 
unique  and  unusual  and  Interesting  and 
understandable  presentation.  I  think  it 
is  very  fine,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  splendid  work.  He  does  a  good 
job  on  the  committee,  and  he  has  done  a 
good  job  In  giving  us  a  basic  overall  pic- 
ture of  what  we  undertake  to  do  with 
$40  billion  for  defense. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  respect  to  contract- 
ing, which  is  taking  over  a  good  part  of 
our  defense  structure  now  that  we  are 
spending  more  money  for  private  con- 
tracting  in   order   to  reduce   the   great 
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body  of  civlliaji  workers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  it  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  we  are  contracting 
with  private  corporations  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans,  planning  preparation. 
Our  own  military  defense  people  in  the 
Pentagon  work  hard  over  defense  plans, 
and  then  they  are  gone  over  by  some  pri- 
vate contractors  who  go  through  their 
work  and  analyze  it,  and  then  the  work 
is  taken  off  to  some  company  headquar- 
ters and  then  it  comes  back  to  the  Penta- 
gon as  a  contracted  item  for  which  the 
Government  spends  tremendous  sums  of 
money.  A  good  part  of  this  work  is  para- 
phrase work  that  is  done  largely  by  the 
military.    Is  that  criticism  correct? 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  I  think  probably  you 
can  find  some  activities  like  that.  But. 
you  have  two  choices,  as  I  see  it.  You 
have  the  choice  for  example  as  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Army  in  the  missile  program 
as  to  whether  you  are  going  to  develop 
your  own  corps  within  the  militaiT.  have 
your  own  Army  plant  and  build  your  own 
weapons  through  the  military  branch  of 
the  service.  On  the  other  hand  you  can, 
as  the  Air  Force  does,  after  they  look  into 
this,  go  to  private  industry  and  say,  "All 
right.  We  want  a  plane"  6r  "We  want  a 
missile  that  will  do  certain  things." 
Then  private  industry,  with  their  experi- 
ence, comes  up  and  tells  the  Air  Force 
what  they  can  do.  You  have  the  choice. 
And,  tl\e  same  thing  is  true  in  the  other. 
There  are  certain  phases  where  I  believe 
quite  surely  that  some  of  the  men  we 
have  in  the  military  service  can  do  an 
exceptionally  fme  job  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  phages  of  activity 
where.  I  feel  quite  sure,  we  are  better 
off  to  get  somebody  in  private  industry  to 
do  it  than  to  do  it  with  military  per- 
sonnel. So,  you  have  to  hit  a  happy 
medium.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  was  not  talking  about 
missiles  or  research  and  development. 
I  was  talkins  about  actual  strategic  plan- 
ning, where  some  of  the  strategic  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  our  defense  structure 
was  being  let  out  by  private  contract. 
I  think  it  has  a  demoraUzing  effect  on 
our  military. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
thing like  that,  but  I  do  recall  that  there 
are  certain  types  of  defense  studies ;  yes. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  was  told  that  some  of 
these  plans  had  been  labored  over  by 
military  people,  and  the  civilian  con- 
tractors come  In  and  paraphrase  the 
fltuff,  add  a  few  visual  aids,  and  then 
sell  it  back  to  the  Government  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  It  might  be  that  some 
of  that  planning  is  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
speciflc  Instance  to  which  the  gentleman 
Is  referring. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  what  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  lo  often,  which 
bears  repeating.  The  job  of  sitting  on 
this  committee  Is  not  an  easy  task  by 
any  means.  We  start  these  hearings 
sometimes  before  the  Congress  convenes. 
We  are  sitting  in  that  committee  room 
day  in  and  day  out,  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  there  is  no  re- 
lease from  pressure  whatever.  The  re- 
sponsibility Is  there.  If  you  give  too 
much  moni?y,  you  are  wasting  It;  if  you 


do  not  give  enough,  and  do  not  have  it 
when  it  Is  needed,  you  have  a  worse  sit- 
uation. We  have  many  decisions  to 
make.  I  have  said  many  times  that  this 
Nation — and  that  Is  my  concern — this 
Nation  must  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  we  have  it.  But  we  must  also 
realize  by  now,  after  listening  to  the 
other  Members  as  well  as  observing  this 
chart  presentation,  that  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  is  not  cheap. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missisf  ippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  be  associated  with  the  other 
Members  who  have  complimented  the 
gentleman  on  his  very  able  exposition 
of  this  subject.  My  second  reaction  is 
that  the  exposition  within  itself — and 
where  it  leads  is  appalling.  I  am  sure, 
to  the  gentleman  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  audience,  and  makes  one  wonder 
just  ho-A-  long  we  in  this  country  as  well 
as  the  potential  enemy  itself,  Russia,  can 
keep  up  this  armaments  race  without 
destroying  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  very  question 
has  entered  the  mind  of  every  member 
of  our  committee.  The  only  tiling  I  can 
say  for  sure  is  that  as  long  as  Russia 
is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
so  long  must  this  Nation  be  prepired 
and  so  long  must  we  be  prepared  to 
spend  huge  amounts  of  money.  I  can 
see  no  hope  whatsoever  within  even  the 
next  few  years  of  the  request  for  mil- 
itary spending  to  be  reduced  at  all.  If 
anything,  it  is  going  to  go  up  a  little  bit 
every  year,  from  3  to  5  percent,  mayt>e 
a  little  bit  more,  just  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Within  5  years  the 
gentleman  may  predict  to  his  folks  at 
home  that  the  military  request  will  be 
not  less  than  $50,000  million  or  $50  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, while  I  begrudge  the  spending 
of  every  nickel  of  this  money.  It  is  worth 
$50  billion  a  year  for  me  to  suivive  in 
this  great  Republic. 

Mr.  COLMER.  With  that  statement 
of  the  gentleman  I  have  no  quarrel. 
Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  know  exactly  how 
the  gentleman  feels  and  I  feel  exactly 
the  same  way,  but  it  also  seems  to  me 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  somel)ody 
has  got  to  give  consideration,  Russia  as 
well  as  America,  to  whether  the  economy 
can  stand  this  kind  of  an  armaments 
race. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  As  I  pointed  out, 
$40  billion  is  only  about  10  percent  of 
our  national  productivity. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  yet  It  Is  10  times 
as  much  as  It  cost  to  operate  the  entire 
Federal  Oovcrnment,  defense  and  all, 
when  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr,  SCRIVNER.  I  could  paint  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds  to  show  what  we  could 
do  with  this  money  If  we  were  doing 
something  constructive  for  the  folks 
back  home  rather  than  potential  de- 
struction of  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
I  share  the  gentleman's  concern,  but 
what  the  answer  is  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it 
is  a  load  for  Russia,  too.  We  do  not 
have  all  the  problems;  they  have  some. 
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COLMER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Scrivher] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  for 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  is  a 
very  important  day,  a  very  important 
time.  We  have  had  special  and  regular 
hearings  on  this  problem.  Two  weeks 
after  sputnik  was  fired  last  fall  we  came 
back  to  Washington  and  held  hearings, 
this  subcommittee,  and  we  toured  mis- 
sile installations  in  California  and  Ala- 
bama, we  went  lo  Cape  Canaveral  in 
Florida  for  the  investigations  and  the 
firing  of  the  different  missiles  there. 
That  took  us  up  until  January.  We 
came  back  in  January  and  starting  im- 
mediately— this  subcommittee  has  been 
sitting  every  morning  and  every  after- 
noon, day  in  and  day  out,  without  excep- 
tion, of  course  leaving  out  the  Satiu-days 
and  the  Sundays.  On  Saturdays  we 
wjie  working  on  testimony  and  review- 
ing the  evidence  and  reports.  8o  this 
ha.s  been  a  long,  difficult  job. 

Keep  in  mind,  this  bill  before  you  to- 
day carries  about  $40  billion.  In  effect, 
this  will  be  more  than  half  the  total 
budget.  This  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill  today,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  MahonI.  this  one  subcommittee 
handles  more  than  half  the  total  budget. 

Generally  as  you  know  I  find  myself 
In  opposition  to  the  bill  as  it  comes  on 
the  floor.  Year  after  year  I  come  here 
with  amendment  after  amendment  after 
amendment.  I  have  been  doing  that  for 
over  10  years,  because  I  was  always  pro- 
testing and  objecting  to  the  cuts  you 
were  making  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marines,  al- 
ways begging  and  pleading  with  you, 
"Don't  do  thLs.  don't  cut  the  Air  Force, 
don't  cut  the  Marines,  don't  cut  the 
Army,  don't  cut  the  NavT;  leave  it  alone, 
or  in  many  areas  add  this,  add  that." 

This  budget  which  came  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  from  the  Executive  was 
a  presputnik  budget,  make  no  mistake 
about  that,  but  the  minute  the  Russians 
fired  that  sputnik,  yl,  yl,  yi,  yl.  what  a 
different  complexion  there  was  all  over 
the  place.    My! 

Well,  I  had  a  handful  of  amendments 
the  day  before  the  sputnik  was  flred, 
just  as  I  have  had  for  14  years.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  one  left.  I 
should  write  a  letter  to  Khrushchev  and 
the  Russians  and  thank  them  for  doing 
me  the  greatest  favor  anybody  ever  did 
as  far  as  my  getting  the  kind  of  defense 
bill  I  wanted  for  the  first  time.  For  tha 
first  time  In  14  years  I  have  a  defense 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  an  Army 
amendment,  that  almost  satisfies  me— 
not  quite,  but  almost  satisfies  me.  Z 
have  got  the  Russians  to  thank  for  that. 
The  funny  thing  about  these  fellows, 
these  Russians,  every  time  things  begin 
to  look  bad  for  us.  every  time  we  begin 
to  slow  up,  every  time  we  cut  our  defence 
budget  so  deep  that  we  leave  blood* 
every  time  we  are  In  trouble,  the  Krem- 
lin has  a  fantastic  genius  for  Mylng  or 
doing  something  that  puts  us  right  back 
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on  the  track  again.  I  do  not  give  the 
Congress  much  credit  for  It,  certainly 
not  the  Executive  no  matter  who  the  Ex- 
ecutive is.  and  less  the  American  public, 
certainly  less  the  public  than  anybody 
else,  because  you,  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  react  to  the  way  the  public 
thinks  and  feels. 

Every  time  we  fire  In  trouble  these 
Ruskies  do  something  or  say  something, 
and  bang,  we  get  ourselves  all  straight- 
ened out  again.  'WTien  we  were  at  our 
worst  state  of  mind,  just  when  we  were 
In  the  worst  condition  possible  and  we 
were  going  to  get  worse,  becau.se  that 
was  the  way  you  were  all  thinking,  they 
flred  the  sputnik,  and  that  did  it.  They 
scared  you  to  death.  They  scared  you 
to  death  from  one  end  of  this  House  and 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  My, 
If  this  bill  was  on  the  floor  last  Thanks- 
giving Day,  the  pallerles  would  have 
been  filled.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
would  have  been  here  Instead  of  this 
corporals'  guard.    A  $40  billion  budget. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  prob- 
lem. I  certainly  thought  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Scrivner] 
did  a  great  job.  "I'he  only  thing  wrong 
today  is  that  Mr.  Scrivner  and  I  are  not 
going  to  have  an  argument  about  any- 
thing. That  disapix)ints  him  I  am  sure, 
and  me.  too.  because  we  usually  fight 
and  roll  around  on  the  floor  here  hour 
after  hour.  But,  he  did  a  good  job  and 
as  was  pointed  out  while  we  on  the  sub- 
committee are  aware  of  these  vast  de- 
tails, the  Members  of  the  House  gen- 
erally of  necessity  cannot  be,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Scrivner] 
r>erformed  a  service  for  everybody  going 
to  all  this  bother  and  trouble.  He  en- 
joyed doing  it  and  he  did  well.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  this.  That  is  all  right. 
He  gave  you  a  picture  of  how  we  looked 
and  that  is  the  way  we  looked.  He  laid 
it  on  the  line.  Let  me  tell  j'ou  some- 
thing. The  trouble  Is  not  what  we  are 
doing.  As  was  pointed  out,  the  trouble 
is  this:  Are  we  domg  enough  in  relation- 
ship and  in  direct  ratio  to  what  the 
Russians  also  are  domg?  Even  if  the 
Russians  only  continue  to  develop  their 
war  machine  at  the  same  degree  that 
they  are  now  developing  it,  and  even  If 
we  continue  to  do  what  you  have  heard 
today,  we  propose  to  do,  you  are  still 
In  mortal  danger.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  the  Russians  as  contrasted 
to  ours — that  Is  the  danger.  That  is 
the  danger.  Did  you  ever  think  you 
wouki  live  long  enough — did  you  ever 
think  when  you  were  a  kid  in  school  that 
you  would  live  to  see  the  day  that  any- 
body would  be  standing  on  this  floor  and 
speeches  would  be  made  by  Members  ot 
the  CongreM  all  over  the  country  day 
after  day  saying.  "We  must  catch  up  to 
the  Russians — we  must  catch  up  to  the 
RunlADs."  Can  you  Imagine  that?  We, 
the  United  States  of  America,  all  we 
want  to  do  and  all  we  talk  about  Is, 
"We  must  catch  uP  to  the  Russians." 

I  do  not  agree  with  that.  That  will 
not  satisfy  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  satisfy  you.  I  know  it  would 
not  satisfy  the  American  people.  That 
is  not  what  we  mean — catching  up  to  the 
Russians;  and  the  way  you  are  going, 
keeping  In  mind  what  they  are  doing,  you 
will  not  catch  up  to  the  Russians.  You 
civ^— «3a 


are  not  going  to  catch  up  with  anybody, 
according  to  this  budget.  There  is  some- 
thmg  the  matter  with  your  thinking. 
They  are  not  standing  still.  You  will 
have  to  go  twice  as  fast  and  do  twice  as 
much  and  be  twice  as  good  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  for  the  next  5  years  before  you 
are  even  with  them,  on  the  ratio  of  per- 
centages of  increase;  and  then  if  you  do 
something  more  than  that  you  will  do 
what  I  want  you  to  do  and  what  I  believe 
you  want  to  do  and  that  Is  to  go  ahead 
of  them  and  stay  ahead  of  them  in  every - 
thing.  But  you  are  a  long  way  from 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  think  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind, 
I  think  I  probably  agree  with  his 
thought,  but  his  remarks  would  indicate 
that  we  might  perhaps  be  derelict  be- 
cause we  do  not  catch  up  with  the  175 
divisions  that  the  Russians  may  have  or 
the  500  submarines,  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
think  the  gentleman  means  in  the  over- 
all readiness,  not  talking  about  details. 
But  I  thought  it  might  be  misleading  if 
I  did  not  mention  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period  with  which  this 
budget  deals.  July  1,  1959,  the  Russian 
Army  will  be  four  times  bigger  than 
yours;  four  times  bigger.  It  will  have 
the  best  possible  equipment  that  you  can 
imagine.  In  my  opinion,  their  hard- 
ware will  be  better  than  yours.  The 
Russians  uill  have  more  equipment  and 
better  equipment  than  the  United  States 
Army  July  1.  1959.  and  it  will  be  four 
times  bigger. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  do  not  like  to  try 
to  make  you  out  a  poor  prophet,  but 
here  is  where  we  can  have  a  little  argu- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  Russia  has  four  times  as 
big  an  army  as  we  have  is  nothing  new. 
They  have  had  it  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  I  know  all  that,  too. 
I  do  not  go  as  far  back  as  the  gentle- 
man does — Peter  the  Great — although  I 
respect  his  gray  hair.  The  fact  remains, 
regardless  of  what  they  had  and  when 
they  had  It,  on  July  1.  1959,  the  Russian 
Army  will  be  four  times  bigger  than  ours, 
regardless  of  divisions  or  numbers.  It 
will  have  the  best  and  most  modern 
hardware  and  equipment  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No  American  mili- 
tary man  talks  about  meeting  them  on 
the  ground,  either. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  It  is  true  the  Russians 
have  always  had  a  much  bigger  army 
than  we  have.  The  picture  relatively 
now  Is  about  the  same.  But  in  World 
War  II  the  only  modem  equipment  that 
the  big  Russian  Army  hstd  was  what  we 
gave  them  and  what  they  were  aUe  to 
build  In  the  late  stages  of  the  war,  or 
take  from  Germany.  Since  World  War  n 
the  Russians  hare  completely  equipped 
their  big  armies  with  new  weapons  and 


equipment,  built  since  World  War  n,  all 
completely  modem;  whereas  the  small 
American  force  is  largely  equipped  with 
weapons  that  were  modernized — not  new 
weapons,  but  modernized  weapons  that 
have  been  rebuilt  since  World  War  II, 
and  we  do  not  even  have  enough  of  that 
to  take  care  of  a  first-class  fighting  army. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Make  no  mistake.  That 
is  the  first  significant  factor  to  keep  in 
mind.  Remember  what  I  have  said  and 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
SiKEs]  just  said. 

Second,  2  years  from  now  you  will 
have  200  submarines.  Russia  will  have 
700 — 700  just  as  good  and  just  as  big  as 
yours.  The  Germans  started  World 
War  II  and  nearly  swept  the  oceans  of 
the  world  with  48  The  Russians  will 
have  700 ;  and  combined  intelligence  has 
advised  us  within  the  last  week  that  2 
submarines  were  observed  in  Russia  that 
are  35  feet  longer  than  the  one  you  are 
now  building,  atomic,  and  probably  or 
most  certainly,  they  are  atomic  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
gentleman's  comments  on  our  lack  of 
proper  defense. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  But  the  gentle- 
man distinctly  implied  that  that  was 
what  he  meant. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  my 
language.  I  certainly  am  implying 
nothing  of  the  sort;  I  am  not  writing 
an  editorial;  I  am  not  preaching  a  ser- 
mon, I  am  reciting  the  facts.  You  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  I  am  not  giving 
any. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  What  would  It 
cost  to  get  modern? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     What  would  It  cost? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  "What  would  it 
cost  to  do  all  the  things  you  seem  to 
think  we  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  this  day  of  astro- 
nautics and  space  the  figure  would  be 
astronomical.  That  is  about  as  close 
as  I  can  come.  If  the  gentleman  means 
could  I  tell  him  what  it  would  take,  how 
many  dollars  it  would  take  to  do  what 
I  think  should  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
catching  up  with  the  Russians,  let  me 
tell  you  this,  almost  all  of  the  experts 
who  came  before  our  committee  to 
testify,  almost  every  man  on  our  sub- 
committee said  to  them — I  know  I  did 
it  with  every  witness,  and  nearly  every 
other  member  did  it  with  nearly  every 
witness:  "Do  you  have  enough  money? 
Be  sure;  be  sure  that  you  do  not  go 
short  of  money."  Of  course,  many  ad- 
mirals In  the  Navy  and  generals  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  as  It  has  been  al- 
ways, would  immediately  say,  "I  have 
not  got  enough."  We  know  all  about 
those  fellows.  But  I  do  not  believe,  as 
of  this  minute,  that  more  dollars  are 
going  to  do  this  in  many,  many,  many 
ways;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  can  be  done 
over  a  period  of  the  next  number  of 
years,  you  understand.  If  I  say  to  you: 
"Olve  me  X  dollars  and  I  wtU  solve  this 
problem,"  that  is  not  lo.  X  dollars  will 
not  solve  this  problem.    It  Is  much  more 
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serious  than  that.  You  cannot  bur  this: 
you  cannot  just  like  the  big-shot  Ameri- 
can in  many  places  will  say,  "How 
much?  Give  them  all  a  drink."  Oh. 
no.  you  cannot  buy  this. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  But  the  gentle- 
man agrees  that  it  will  cost  more  money. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  it  will.  My  friend 
from  Mississippi  raised  the  question. 
In  my  opinion  the  budget  next  year  will 
be  $50  billion— $50  billion  next  year,  and 
I  think  it  will  stay  at  a  floor  of  between 
$50  billion  and  $60  billion  for  20  years. 
Sure,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  cheap. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  gentleman  to  say  what  he  thinks 
we  ought  to  do  and  what  he  thinks  we 
can  afford. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  you  can  afford  is 
not  the  point;  the  point  is  you  cannot 
alTord  not  to  do  this. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  What  figure  would 
you  say?  Fifty  billion  or  seventy  billion 
dollars  more? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Under  no  circumstances 
am  I  going  to  put  a  price  tag  on  national 
defense.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
the  answer;  in  the  second  place,  I  am 
not  sure  that  anybody  in  the  world,  not 
even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  can  say 
that  for  so  many  dollars  we  can  do  what 
should  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  such  a  figure.  At  least,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  knows  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  From  what  the 
gentleman  said,  it  would  co.«t  twice  as 
much  as  we  are  spending  now? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  it  in  this 
way.  I  am  not  sure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
may  I  say  I  do  not  think  you  could  spend 
twice  as  much  as  we  are  asking  you  to 
appropriate;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
economy  or  production  could  utilize  it; 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  absorbed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not  think  we  will  be  able  to  spend  the 
$40  billion  we  are  a.'^king  for. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  One  further  ques- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  gentleman.  From 
the  observations  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  of  the  world,  he  should  know  that 
the  warmongers  are  not  in  the  United 
States;  the  warmongers  of  this  world 
are  in  Russia. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  hope  that  Is  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tainly mine  and  the  gentleman  has  just 
stated  it  is  his. 

I  want  to  go  on.  I  told  you  about  the 
Army  and  the  submarines.  Let  me  tell 
you  this,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
The  Russians  have  more  fighters  than 
you  have  and  on  July  1.  1959.  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  more  supersonic  jet  fight- 
ers just  as  good  as  yours,  more  than  you 
will  have,  in  case  you  do  not  know  it. 
Remember  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Two  years  from  today  they  will  have 
more  bombers,  long-range  bombers,  that 
will  fly  just  as  far  as  yours.  They  will 
have  more  of  them,  and  they  will  be 
just  as  good.  They  will  have  as  many 
H-bombs  and  A-bombs.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  hearings  in  which 
General    Taylor    appeared    before    the 


committee.  A  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  Soviet  Army. 
I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to  read  briefly 
what  the  general  said.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  agrees  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Did  I  a.'ik  him  that  ques- 
tion?    I  did  at  one  time  or  other. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  No.  This  was  a 
question   I  asked   him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  was  even  better  than 
mine,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  the  question  but  I  will  read  the 
general's  answer.     General  Taylor  said: 

I  would  sny  the  Soviets  are  maintaining 
large  ground  armies  because  they  anticipate 
the  need  for  ground  armies.  In  other  words, 
they  have  objectives  on  tlie  ground  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  ground  forces.  I 
would  add,  also,  that  they  have  very  serious 
problems  In  controlling  this  Communist  em- 
pire which  they  have  Imposed  by  force  upon 
the  so-called  satellite  nations.  So  they  have 
many  requirements  for  armies  which  are 
quite  app:xrent  and  certainly  to  them  the 
Army   Is   still    the   principal   arm. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  The  gentleman  is  reciting  the 
facts.  I  do  not  care  what  the  reasons 
are.  The  facts  are  what  I  am  telling 
you.  They  are  going  to  have  an  army 
four  times  as  big  as  yours  and  equipped 
better  than  yours.  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  This  I  give  you  so 
you  will  have  a  review  of  what  the  Rus- 
sian Air  Force,  the  Ru.ssian  Navy,  the 
Russian  Army,  everything  in  the  Rus- 
sian Defense  Department,  are  doing. 
You  will  then  know  what  it  looks  like 
compared  to  yours  1  year  from  today, 
if  tliat  makes  you  feel  good. 

Now,  you  hear  that  we  have  a  great 
bomber  force,  the  best  in  the  world.  No 
doubt  about  that.  And  thank  God  you 
have  it.  It  is  your  bomber  force  wluch 
is  responsible  for  world  war  III  never 
taking  pl-.ice.  There  will  never  be  a 
third  world  war,  and  the  reason  for  that 
is  your  bomber  force.  You  say  our 
bombers  will  fly  over  Ru.ssia  with  H- 
bombs  and  A-bombs  and  will  kill  20  mil- 
lion Russians  in  12  hours.  That  is  right. 
Yes.  sir,  that  is  exactly  what  we  can  do. 
But  the  only  catch  is  that  Russian 
bombers  will  fly  over  the  United  States 
with  H-bombs  and  A-bombs  and  kill  30 
million  Americans  at  the  same  time. 
Now.  if  that  makes  you  feel  better,  that 
is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  watched  the  gentleman 
come  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  the  answers.  What  I 
want  to  know,  since  you  are  a  member 
of  this  great  committee,  is  what  we 
should  do.  We  are  concerned;  we  are 
vitally  concerned.  You  are  telling  us 
what  is  wrong.  Give  u.s  the  answers  as 
to  what  we  sliould  do  within  your  con- 
sidered and  divine  judgment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  you  want  the  answer 
to  that.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  the  one  thing 
you  people  out  there  have  insisted  we  do 
not  do  is  write  law.  I  may  or  may  not 
have  the  judgment  and  the  wisdom  and 
the  ability  to  write  it,  but  I  am  on  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations.  Rnd  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  great  leader  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  You  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  they  will  tell  you 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  They  can 
tell  you  better  than  I  can.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
I  do  not  write  law  on  that  committee. 

Here  i.s  another  problem.  I  want  to 
talk  a  few  minutes  about  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Florida,  which  he  is  going  to  intro- 
duce tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  .support 
his  amendment.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Army  sliould  be  restored  to  a  figure  of 
900.000.  The  President  wants  it  cut  to 
870.000.  Now.  despite  the  fact  that  I  am 
on  thi.s  Side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been 
supporting  the  President  more  than  you 
fellows  have  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
for  the  last  4  years,  be  that  as  it  may.  and 
I  think  I  am  going  to  support  him  more 
than  you  will  this  year,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  ball  bounces,  because  the  pro- 
gram the  President  has  espoused  during 
the  last  5  years  is  a  program  I  have  been 
voting  for  for  15  years,  most  of  it.  So, 
many  of  these  proposals  are  not  new  to 
me. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  thI.s.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  within  the  next  3  years 
everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  world  is 
going  to  have  so  many  missiles,  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  at  5,000 
miles,  with  nuclear  warheads,  intermedi- 
ate range  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads, 
bombers  with  H-bombs;  everybody,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  on  both  sides, 
are  going  to  be  so  loaded  with  weapons 
of  nuclear  potential  that  in  my  opinion 
'  you  are  going  to  have  an  absolute  im- 
pa.sse;  you  are  going  to  have  a  complete 
stalemate.  Other  than  suicide,  nobody  Is 
going  to  push  that  button.  But  nobody. 
That  is  what  I  think.  Now,  you  can 
argue  with  me.  "yes."  "but."  "if."  "sup- 
pose." "I  know  all  about  it;  I  know  all 
about  it."  I  do  not  want  any  "iffy"  situa- 
tion. I  think  in  about  3  years  that  is 
going  to  be  the  actunl  fact. 

However.  I  know  something  about  the 
Bible  and  I  know  .'something  about  his- 
tory, and  I  am  just  as  convinced  that 
about  that  time  and  from  then  on  you 
are  going  to  have  rashes  and  outbreaks  of 
little  wars,  or  brushfire  wars,  or  quaran- 
tine wars,  or  police  actions,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them — you  know  what  I 
am  talking  about — all  over  the  world, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  You  are 
going  to  have  them  all  over  the  world, 
make  no  ml.stake  about  that.  There  is 
not  a  man  here  who  does  not  believe  It. 
Now.  nobody  is  going  to  fight  that  kind  of 
a  war  with  B-52  bombers  or  H-bombs. 
Nobody  is  going  to  use  the  IRBM  or  the 
ICBM. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
200,000  1  iprlnes  for  fighting. 

Mr.  KLOOD.  That  war  has  to  be 
fought  by  the  Army,  by  ground  forces. 
Of  course,  you  know  I  would  be  the  first 
man  to  include  the  Marines. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  was  afraid  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  overlook  them. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
that.  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
every  time  I  stand  up  here  on  the  de- 
fense bill  the  boys  start  to  sing  "From 
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the  HaHs  of  Montezuma  to  the  Shores 
of  Tripoli."  That  Is  my  outfit.  I  am 
not  forgetting  the  Marines,  certainly. 
But  the  Marines  go  in  to  strike  am- 
phibiously, and  hit.  It  Is  the  province 
of  the  Army  to  come  In  and  hold  and 
fight  the  action  at  length.  The  reason 
you  use  Marines  for  continued  action, 
as  you  did  In  Korea,  is  because  some- 
body had  to  do  it  and  you  did  not  have 
a  big  enough  Army,  because  you  cut 
the  heart  out  of  them  and  the  legs  off 
them,  with  economy  In  the  Congress 
and  the  executive. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  yield;  I  want 
to  take  up  one  or  two  more  points. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional 
minute.  If  he  will  yield  to  me  for  one 
observation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  get  plenty  of  time  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  breaks  my  heart, 
I  cannot  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  situation. 
Finally,  let  me  tell  you  this.  For  the 
last  several  years  I  have  been  pointing 
out  to  you  that  you  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate airlift.  Today  you  do  not  have 
an  adequate  airlift.  On  July  1,  1959. 
you  will  not  have  an  adequate  airlift. 
So  if  you  had  an  Army,  such  as  I  think 
you  should  have — and  I  think  you 
should  have  an  Army  of  at  least  10  more 
divisions.  You  do  not  have  it  now. 
You  have  only  one  full-strength  division 
capable  of  taking  the  field,  the  101st 
Airborne.  The  82d  Airborne  is  not  full 
strength  and  ready  to  take  the  field, 
only  by  regimental  combat  teams. 
Your  other  divisions  are  not.  They  are 
all  training  divisions  and  you  made  them 
training  divisions  because  you  cut  the 
Army.  But  even  if  you  had  the  Army, 
and  all  the  divisions  I  want  you  to  have, 
you  cannot  take  it  any  place.  If  there 
Is  a  brushfire  war.  It  will  break  out,  let 
us  say,  in  the  Far  East.  Monday  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock  you  have  an  outbreak 
in  the  Far  East.  Monday  morning  at 
9  o'clock  you  have  an  outbreak  in  the 
Mediterranean.  You  cannot  take  even 
one  Army  division  to  either  place.  You 
carmot  15y  an  Army  division  to  either 
one  of  the  two  theaters  Inside  of  30 
days,  and  you  cannot  take  the  hardware 
with  it,  you  cannot  support  it  logistically 
inside  of  30  days  without  the  United 
States  Navy  Surface  Transport  Service 
for  logistics  and  hardware.  You  can- 
not do  it.  Certainly  if  that  is  the  case, 
you  cannot  do  anything  about  the  fire 
In  the  Far  East.  You  do  not  have  the 
planes.  You  do  not  have  the  right  kind 
of  planes.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate airUft  as  of  this  mmute  and  will 
not  have  a  year  from  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  argue  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  facts  that  he  has  pointed  out,  as  to 
lust  how  many  troops  we  could  fly,  or 
where,  on  short  warning.  But  it  does 
emphasize  the  absolutely  essential  part 


of  our  defense  program  that  is  involved 
in  mutual  security,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  convinced 
of  that.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  a 
foreign-aid  argument  here,  but  I  agree, 
of  course.  The  point  I  make  is  that  you 
do  not  have  an  Army  of  proper  strength, 
you  do  not  have  it  by  full  strength  com- 
bat divisions,  and  even  if  you  had.  you 
could  not  move  it  where  you  wanted  it 
when  you  wanted  it  fast  enough.  That 
is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  your  defense  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th?  gentleman  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.   Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  We  have  gone  over 
this  matter  many  times.  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman's  position  on  it  many 
times. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  have  also  listened 
to  the  statements  made  to  us  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  about  the  airUf t 
and  we  have  been  told  exactly  why,  in 
many  instances,  if  we  had  a  million 
planes  we  still  could  not  use  them  as  an 
airlift  to  a  great  many  of  the  places  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  be- 
cause we  woiild  not  have  preposition  fuel. 
we  would  not  have  a  field  to  land  on  or  to 
take  off  to  get  back. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  not  debating  those 
facts  with  the  gentleman.  What  I  said 
was  that  the  fact  remains  that  you  do 
not  have  the  right  kind  of  airplanes,  and 
you  do  not  have  enough  airplanes  to  take 
the  Army  east,  and  west,  north,  and 
south,  if  and  when  you  needed  it.  The 
reasons  I  am  not  debating  with  you,  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  difficulties,  the 
fact  that  you  may  have  to  do  this,  the 
fact  that  you  may  have  to,  do  change 
the  configuration  of  your  planes.  I  am 
just  making  these  statements.  The 
Army  is  not  big  enough,  you  do  not  have 
enough  trained  combat  divisions,  you  are 
forced  to  utilize  what  you  have  for  train- 
ing cadres,  and  you  have  cut  it  too  far 
already,  you  have  cut  it  half  a  million 
in  the  last  5  years.  You  should  leave  It 
at  900,000.  Even  if  you  had  a  million. 
even  if  you  had  15  full-strength  combat 
divisions,  you  do  not  have  an  airlift  to 
take  it  where  you  want  when  you  want  it. 
at  the  time  you  need  it.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  bill.  In 
particular  I  support  the  pohcy  directive 
of  our  committee,  noted  on  page  64  of 
the  report — House  Report  1830 — that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  use  the 
appropriations  provided  to  foster  the 
growth  of  civil  airlift  in  order  to  increase 
the  national  capability  of  moving  our 
Armed  Forces  rapidly  to  any  area  in  the 
world  should  trouble  develop. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  really  for  the 
first  time  in  its  8  years  of  history,  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  was  called 
before  our  committee  for  intensive  inter- 
rogation. Among  other  things,  we  were 
interested  in  what  explanation  MATS 
could  give  to  its  continuous  resistance 
to  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  by  President  Eisen- 
hower's Air  Coordinating  Committee  Re- 
port on  Air  Policy  that  the  Government 
should  adjust  its  policy  so  as  to  use  exist- 


ing unutilized  capacity  of  United  States 
air  carriers  before  authorizing  the  use 
of  Government-owned  and  Government- 
operated  transportation. 

The  committees  of  both  Houses  and 
the  conference  expressed  approval  of  the 
policy  advanced  by  the  Hoover  Comm  s- 
sion  and  the  President's  Air  Coordinating 
Committee. 

Our  committee  stated: 

The  committee  notes  that  It  Is  apparent 
that  commercial  air  facilities.  Including 
scheduled  and  nonscheduled  airlines,  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  overall  mobilization 
transport  strength  of  the  United  States  (H. 
Kept.  2104,  84th  Cong.) . 

The  Senate  committee  stated: 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  Department  of  I>efense  should,  in 
the  future,  utilize  the  services  of  commercial 
transportation  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible when  It  Is  more  economical,  and  that  In 
evaluating  relative  costs  of  transportation, 
the  Department  should  recognize  the  ele- 
ment of  time  saved  as  an  Important  factor 
(S.  Rept    2260,  84th  Cong.). 

The  conferees  in  a  letter  of  August  3, 
1956,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  our  own 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI  and  by  Senator  Chavez,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  approved  the  policy  laid 
down  in  our  report  mcluding  the  state- 
ment: 

In  this  regard.  President  Elsenhower's  Air 
Coordinating  Conunittee  1954  Report  on  Air 
Policy  (p.  17)  had  this  to  say: 

"The  Government  should  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  adjust  its  use  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized 
capacity  of  United  States  air  carriers." 

The  committee  strongly  endorses  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insert  the  complete 
text  of  the  legislative  docimients  express- 
ing the  Congressional  intent  with  respect 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  Defense 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957: 

Congressional  Iittent  as  Exfrxsskd  in  Re- 
ports or  HousK  AND  Senatz  Committees 
ON   Appropriations  Rxcaroing  Policy   To 

Be    FOIXOWKD    BT    THE    DEPARTMENT    Or    Dx- 

rzNsx  IN  Using  Commerciai.  Air  Trans- 
portation AND  Regarding  thx  Militabt 
Air  Transport  Servicx  (MATS) 

1.  House  Report  2104,  84th  Congress,  2d 
session,  May  3,  1956,  on  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1957, 
pages  45-47: 

"The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  has, 
for  some  time,  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial activities  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
controversial  aspects  of  this  service  result 
primarily  because,  to  some  extent,  it  is  com- 
petitive with  commercial  air  facilities. 
MATS,  aa  the  Military  Air  Transptort  Service 
is  called.  Is  an  Integrated  Air  Force  com- 
mand providing  strategic  airlift,  technical 
services,  and  a  global  air-route  system.  Since 
it  was  originally  organized  in  1948,  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  nu- 
merous studies  and  recommendations.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  that  the  air  transport 
portions  of  MATS  be  set  up  under  an  indus- 
trial-fund type  operation.  The  last  so-called 
Hoover  Commission  has  made  a  similar  rec- 
ommendation. The  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1957  contained  a  provision  for 
placing  the  air  transport  portion  of  the 
MATS  opyeratlon  on  an  industrial-fund  basis 
during  that  year. 
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"The  MATS  organization  la  an  enormous 
operation  supporting  more  than  110.000  miles 
of  global  air  routes,  and  employing  approxi- 
mately 105.000  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel. Of  this  total,  over  16,000  are  civilians. 
It  Should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  ap- 
proximately 63.000  of  these  employees  are 
assigned  to  technical  services  and  Independ- 
ent units  of  the  MATS  operations,  that  only 
42,000  are  assigned  to  the  air  transport  fa- 
cilities. MATS  has  606  4-englne  aircraft  of 
the  C-54  and  larger  variety  assigned  to  the 
transport  mission.  The  total  operating  costs 
lor  fiscal  year  1955  are  reported  to  have  been 
about  $560  million,  of  which  approximately 
40  percent  was  for  technical  services.  22  per- 
cent for  base  support.  30  percent  for  strate- 
gic transport  operations,  and  the  remainder 
lor  miscellaneous  activities. 

"From  the  foregoing  data,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  MATS  operation  Is  one  of  the  major 
commands  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  Is  also  evident  from  the  testimony 
given  the  committee  that  the  mission  as- 
signed to  MATS  Is  of  major  strategic  Im- 
portance. It  Is  more  than  Just  a  convenient 
air  transportation  system.  It  Is  a  sl-^nlfl- 
cant  portion  of  our  overall  air  defense  forces. 
Because  of  Its  s\.^^e  and  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  Involved,  witnesses  from  the 
Air  Force  stated  that  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  accomplish  conversion  of  the  air 
transport  phases  of  MATS  to  an  Industrial- 
fund  type  operation  during  fl.scal  yrnr  1957. 
Therefore,  the  committee  Is  not  providing  the 
necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  during  fis- 
cal year  1957.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  continue  to  work  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  setting  up  a  consolidated  air  trans- 
port organization  which  can  be  placed  under 
an  Industrial-fund  method  of  operation.  The 
committee   strongly    favors   such    procedure. 

"As  noted  In  the  previous  paragraph,  the 
committee  recognizes  the  strategic  Im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  strong  MATS 
type  of  operation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  notes  that  It  Is  apparent  that 
commercial  air  fncllitles,  including  sched- 
uled and  nonschediUed  airlines,  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  overall  mobilization  trans- 
port strength  of  the  United  States,  and  as  it 
has  been  stated  by  Air  Force  reprcsenL.itives. 
will  provide  a  major  part  of  tlie  ability  of 
the  Nation  to  meet  the  huge  demands  for 
transport  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  war 
emergency. 

"Because  of  the  significant  role  that  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  plays  in  our 
mobilization,  the  committee  does  not  desire 
to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  .size  of  the 
MATS  operation.  However.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  Air  Force  should 
give  attention  to  handling  its  air  transport 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  In  keep- 
ing the  nonscheduled  and  other  airlines  in 
a  reasonably  sound  financial  and  operating 
position.  In  this  rcpard  President  Eisen- 
hower's Air  Coordinating  Committee  1954 
Report  on  Air  Policy  (p.  17)  had  this  to  say: 

"  'The  Government  shovild  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  adju.'it  its  use  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized 
capacity  of  United  States  air  carriers." 

"The  committee  strongly  endorses  that 
statement. 

"As  was  stated  In  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee will  require  complete  annual  operat- 
ing statements  from  tlie  Air  Force  and  the 
MATS  organization  for  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  annual  appropriation  re- 
quests. At  the  time  of  the  fiscal  year  1958 
hearings.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Air  Force  will 
have  a  firm  statement  on  its  plans  for  in- 
dustrialization of  the  Air  Transport  organi- 
zation. The  statement  to  be  prepared  for 
the  committee  should  contain  firm  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  following  points: 

"(1)  The  basis  for  determination  of  the 
number  of  aircraft  to  be  assigned  to  the  con- 
solidated Air  Transport  organization. 


"(2)  The  number  of  hours,  by  type  and 
model,  that  It  Is  planned  to  fly  the  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  Air  Transport  organization 
during  nscal  year  1958. 

"(3)  The  policy  to  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  assignment  of  cargo  and  passen- 
gers to  the  Air  Transport  organization  and 
commercially  operated  aircraft. 

"(4)  The  rovites  to  be  regularly  serviced 
by  the  consolidated  Air  Transport  organiza- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  policies  to  be  followed  In  con- 
tracting for  commercial  airlift. 

"(6)  The  policies  to  be  followed  In  divid- 
ing Department  of  Defense  peacetime  traiTlc 
between  the  consolidated  Air  Transport  or- 
ganization and  commercial  carriers. 

"(7)  The  policies  to  be  followed  In  leasing 
aircraft  owned  by  agencies  In  the  Dop.irlnient 
of  Defense  to  private  operators. 

"(8»  The  extent  to  which  transport-type 
aircraft  are  to  be  retained  by  other  operating 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  purpose  for  which  such  aircraft  are  to 
be  utilized. 

"(9)  A  statement  of  accounting  principles 
to  be  followed  in  determining  the  costs  and 
the  method  by  which  the  uflna;  agencies  are 
to  reimburse  the  industrial  fund  operation." 

2.  Hou.^e  Rejxirt  2076.  84lh  Congress,  'id 
session.  April  27.  1956.  on  Department  of 
Commerce  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1957,  page  4: 

"For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee  has 
been  concerned  about  the  necessity  for  the 
Militrry  Air  Transport  Service  to  occupy  a 
considtrable  portion  of  the  airport.  With 
the  constantly  Increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  this  airport  by  civilian  traffic, 
the  committee  is  at  a  complete  loss  ta  un- 
derstand how  responsible  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  can  continue  to  allow  this 
situation  to  exist.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  insist  that 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  be  located 
at  some  other  field  convenient  to  Washing- 
ton." 

3.  Sen.tte  Report  2039.  84th  Congre««i.  2d 
session,  May  23,  1956.  on  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1957.  pige  5.  commends  Con- 
gressional efiorts  "to  achieve  Increased  com- 
mercial air  carrier  revenvie,  with  accompany- 
ing decren'ses  In  subciciies.  by  pressing  for 
curtailment  of  MATS  services,  where  com- 
mercial service  Is  available." 

Page  4:  "The  committee  joins  with  the 
Houso  committee  In  its  statement  that  the 
.Secretary  of  Commerce  should  Insist  that 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  be  located 
at  some  other  field  convenient  to  W.ishlngton 
to  relieve  the  Incren.elnf^  demands  being 
placed  upon  Washlnn,ton  Watiunal  Alrjwrt  by 
civilian  traffic." 

4.  Senate  Report  2200,  84th  Congress.  2d 
SPSKlon,  June  18.  1950.  on  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1957.  page  8: 

"The  committee  wishes  to  ihr.ke  It  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should.  In 
the  future,  utilize  the  .services  of  commercial 
transportation  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
when  It  Is  more  economical,  and  that  In 
evaluatinc;  relative  costs  of  tran-portatlon. 
the  Department  should  recognize  the  element 
of  time  saved  as  an  important  factor." 

The  Dcjiartment  of  Defense  appropriation 
hill  (H.  R.  10986.  84th  Cong..  2d  sets.)  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  was  considered  In  the  con- 
ference committee  (H.  Kept.  2529).  passed 
by  both  Houses,  and  signed  Into  law  as  Public 
Law  639,  e4th  Congress,  2d  session,  July  2, 
195C. 

UNrrrn  States  Senate. 
Wanhington.  D.  C .,  August  3,  1956. 
Hon.  Charle.s  E.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Defenae, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  the  recent 
conference  by  Senate  and  House  managers 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill   fur    1957,    the   subject    of   Military   Air 


Transp>ort  Service  was  discussed  at  som* 
length.  The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  express  Its  poeltlon  In  this  matter  In  a 
Joint  communication  to  you  and  empowered 
the  undersigned  to  act  In  Its  t>ehalf. 

The  agreement.  In  substance,  reiterates 
and  endorses  the  statemenu  on  MATS  aa 
contained  on  pages  45  through  47  of  the 
House  report  on  the  bill  (No  2104).  which 
statements  should  be  considered  as  a  Joint 
expression  of  the  Intent  and  desires  of  th* 
two  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

We  would  like  to  see  MATS  converted  to 
an  Indvistrial  fund  basis  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  on  a  basis  to  Insure  efficient 
and  economlciil  operation. 

Without  deemphaslzlng  any  portion  of  the 
House  report  herein  referred  to.  we  wish  to 
quote  the  following  from  page  46.  which  Is 
a  statement  from  the  Presidents  Air  Coordi- 
nating Committee  1954  Report  on  Air  Policy: 
"The  Government  6hf)uld.  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  adjust  Ita  use  of  air 
transportation  so  as  to  use  existing  unutil- 
ized capacity  of  United  Slates  air  carriers." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dennis   Chavez. 
Chairman.   Suhcommtttee  on   Depart- 
ment    of     Defense     Appropriations. 
United  States  Senate. 

CtEORCK    Mahom. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on  D'-part- 
ment     of     Defenae     Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 
(Source:    House   hearings   on   D''partment 
of    Der«>n.«e    Appropriations    for    fiscal    year 
1958.  pt    II.  p.  1703  ) 

In  connection  with  our  hearlnRs  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
1938.  witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  argued  against  reaffirmation  of 
the  pohcy  which  the  Congre-ss  had 
adopted  the  year  before,  wanting  in.stead 
to  build  up  the  Goveinmcnt-owned  air- 
lines, while  on  the  other  hand  my  own 
survey — pages  1711-1718.  part  II  of  the 
House  hearings  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tion.s  for  1958 — indicated  that  all  air- 
lines, bin  ones,  little  ones,  and  medium 
ones,  reported  almo.st  a  billion  dollars 
wori.h  of  capacity  available  to  fly  mili- 
tai"y  trafTic  which  was  not  beins  used. 

To  forestall  the  posoibilily  that  the 
Air  Force  miRht,  on  July  1.  1957.  pretend 
that  the  Congress  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  policy  laid  down  the  preceding 
year.  I  discussed  the  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  my  distinguished 
cliairman.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  M^HONJ,  who  reaflirmed  the  lan- 
Ruage  of  our  report  of  the  preceding  year 
in  regard  to  MATS,  and  I  should  like 
to  in.sert  at  this  point  the  exchange  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Defense  Appropriation  for  fiscal  1958 
on  May  27  and  May  29,  1957; 

Mr.  Flood.  The  gentleman  has  been  read- 
ing my  speeches.     I  agree  wuh  you. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  one  phase  of  the  Air  Force  bill,  although 
It  comes  under  the  general  heading  of  de- 
fense as  well.  One  of  the  met  contrmersial 
phases  of  our  entire  Defense  Department  is 
the  Military  Air  Transixirt  Service  known 
affectionately  as  MAIS.  Now,  Secretary 
Wilson  and  the  other  civilian  secretaries 
came  to  us  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  they 
have  been  sendlnc;  us  vast  lists  of  where  they 
are  putting  the  Government  out  of  competi- 
tion with  private  business.  Now.  everybody 
on  the  appropriations  subcommittee  for  de- 
fense is  in  favor  of  that.  We  have  eliminated 
popcorn  machines  and  shoeshlnlng  ma- 
chines; we  have  eliminated  beauty  parlors; 
we  have  eliminated  all  kinds  of  paint  and 
other  factories.  So  we  are  consistent  with 
the  best  wishes  of  a  buslnessmans  admlnU- 
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tratlon  for  whom  our  heart  bleeds  In  putting 
the  Government  out  of  competition  with 
business.  I  am  for  that.  Everybody  is  for 
that.  And  we  did  It.  And  yet  here.  In  this 
Military  Air  Transport  Service — and  It  Is 
not  chlckenfeed — you  have  the  United  States 
Government  In  competition  with  commercial 
airlines  by  at  least  $500  million  a  year. 

The  commercial  airlines  are  no  great 
f.'lends  of  mine;  because,  when  I  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
D?partment  of  Commerce,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Roonet  |  we  went 
to  bat  to  cut  out  their  subsidies.  So  I  am  not 
a  very  popular  fellow  with  them,  either.  And 
we  succeeded  In  doing  It.  They  can  use  their 
own  money.     This  House  did  It. 

But  If  you  want  to  take  the  Government 
out  of  competition  with  business,  and  you 
mean  It.  here  Is  where  you  can  do  It.  provid- 
ing. In  the  course  of  It.  you  do  not  even  In- 
directly endanger  the  national  security  or  the 
national  defense  by  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Air  Force.  If  you  do  that,  then 
I  am  against  It.  But  my  Information  Is  that 
you  do  not.  If  you  exercise  merely  the  rule 
of  reason;  that  the  Air  Force  should  control 
their  aircraft  and  have  as  much  of  It  as  they 
need,  where  they  need  It.  and  when  they 
need  It.  I  am  for  that.  But  you  can  have  a 
reasonable  ditlerence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  how  much  and  when  and  where. 
We  believe  that  In  the  best  interests  of 
national  defense,  a  greater  amount  of  mili- 
tary trafBc.  cargo,  and  people,  should  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  commercial  air  carriers.  Why  not?  If 
they  cannot  carry  them,  then  do  not  give  It 
to  them.  If  they  cannot  buy  their  aircraft 
and  maintain  them  properly,  then  do  not 
bother  about  It.  But  If  they  can.  If  they 
will  buy  their  own  aircraft  and  maintain 
them  and  fly  them  safely  and  more  cheaply — 
and  fc«-  the  purpose  of  emphasis  I  repeat 
"more  cheaply."  much  more  cheaply  than  the 
Air  Force — then  11  those  facts  are  correct.  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  these  com- 
mercial airlines,  businessmen  in  a  business 
administration.  Kreat  contributors,  should 
not  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  engage 
in  that  transportation. 

Last  year  this  subcommittee,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination,  and  again  this  year 
with  a  special  investigation  and  long  hear- 
ings, 610  pages  of  hearings  on  this  question, 
had  this  to  say.  And  1  would  like  to  have 
the  chairman  reaffirm  the  language  which 
was  the  gist  of  a  2-  or  3-page  statement 
we  made  last  year,  because  I  do  not  want 
the  Air  Force  on  July  1.  If  this  language  Is 
not  In  the  report  or  In  this  Record,  to  pre- 
tend that  we  forgot  about  It.  This  la  the 
language  from  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port and  it  is  the  language  from  the  com- 
mittee's and  Senate  report  of  last  year.  I 
shall  read  It  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  |  Mr.  Mahon  ]  will  agree  that 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  If  for  no 
other  reason,  and  to  protect  our  flanks,  the 
language  be  reaffirmed.  This  Is  the  lan- 
guage: 

"The  Government  should  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  adjust  Its  use  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized 
capacity  of  United  States  air  carriers"  (H. 
Rept.  2104.  84th  Cong  .  2d  sess..  p.  46). 

What  In  the  world  Is  the  matter  with  that, 
and  who  possibly  could  object  to  It?  For 
that  reason,  because  of  his  sound  Judgment, 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
concur. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  Mahon.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Is  suggesting 
that  we  agree  that  otir  view  and  our  state- 
ment In  the  report  of  last  year  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  defense  budget  with 
references  to  MATS  Is  sUll  the  view  and 
opinion  of  the  committee.  I  l>elleve  the 
new  and  opinion  of  the  committee  Is  stlU 


as  we  expressed  It  In  the  language  we  used 
In  the  report  la«t  year.  I  wish  to  assert 
very  strongly  that  it  Is  n>y  own  view  that 
we  should  favor  civilian  aircraft  as  long  as 
we  can  do  so  without  Jeopardizing  the  neces- 
sary military  air  transportation.  I  strongly 
support  and  reaffirm  the  language  In  the 
report  last  year  In  regard  to  MATS  and  I 
have  so  notified  Air  Force  officials. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  highest  form  of  compli- 
ment I  could  pay  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  to  say  I  could  not  have  said  that 
better  myself. 

The  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  |Mr.  Mahon],  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  has  clearly 
expressed  the  sense  of  our  committee  and 
I  know  that  we  all  expect  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  reduce  Its  expenditures  on 
MATS  and  other  Government-owned  air 
transport  activities  and  devote  these  funds 
to  making  far  greater  use  of  United  Stales 
air  carriers. 

More  extensive  use  by  the  military  of 
United  States  air  carriers,  as  Is  being  di- 
rected by  our  committee,  will  result  in  con- 
siderable net  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  a  reduction  of  Government 
competition  with  private  taxpaying  busi- 
ness. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  generally  followed, 
and  strengthened,  the  position  of  the 
House,  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, and  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  insert  at  this  point  the  relevant 
portions  of  Senate  Report  543,  85th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

In  doing  so,  I  will  read  Just  two  sen- 
tences of  this  report  and  then  insert  the 
entire  section  of  the  report  headed  "Use 
of  Commercial  Carriers:" 

The  committee  reaffirms  Its  position  of 
last  year  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  utilize  the  services  of  commercial 
transportation,  In  preference  to  Govern- 
ment-owned and  Government-operated 
transportation,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
when,  upon  using  the  same  cost  standards 
for  both  commercial  and  Government  facil- 
ities. It  Is  found  to  be  more  economical,  and 
further,  that  In  evaluating  relative  costs  of 
transportation,  the  Department  should  rec- 
ognize the  specific  monetary  value  of  time 
saved  as  an  Important  factor  in  the  award 
of  competitive  bids  In  transportation. 

It  Is  the  wish  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
that  within  the  1958  appropriations  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance  and  for  military 
personnel  the  Defense  Department  repro- 
gram  expenditures  for  operating  MATS  and 
other  Government-owned  transport  activi- 
ties sufficiently  to  permit  the  funds  so  re- 
programed  to  be  applied  toward  procuring 
the  services  of  United  States  civil  air  car- 
riers to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  40  per- 
cent of  the  passenger  requirements  and  20 
percent  of  the  cargo  requirements  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

What  in  the  world  Is  WTong  with  that 
policy?    No  one  can  quarrel  with  It. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  certain  extracts  from  the  excel- 
lent statement  of  Perry  M.  Shoemaker, 
Chairman  of  the  former  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  he 
gave  at  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  on  June  19,  1957.  The  parts  of 
Mr.  Shoemaker's  excellent  statement 
which  I  am  inserting  deal  with  MATS 
and  other  Government-owned  air  trans- 


port activities  and  praise  the  clear  and 
wise  policy  laid  down  last  year  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  which  reads: 

The  Government  should,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  adjtist  Its  use  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized 
capacity  of  United  States  air  carriers. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  makes  the  excellent  sug- 
gestion that  the  Congress  reaffirm  the 
same  policy,  as  was  done  in  the  exchange 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  committee.  Congressman 
Mahon  and  myself  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  103,  part  6.  page  7735, 
and  carry  it  a  step  further  to  direct  that 
within  the  appropriations  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  the  military  per- 
sonnel, the  Defense  Department  reduce 
its  expenditures  on  MATS  and  other 
Government-owned  air  transport  activi- 
ties below  what  is  being  expended  in  fis- 
cal year  1957,  and  devote  these  funds 
toward  making  far  greater  use  than  is 
being  done  in  this  present  fiscal  year  of 
United  States  commercial  airlines. 

It  is  my  distinct  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  program  advocated  by  the 
chamber  and  myself  will  result  in,  first, 
considerable  net  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayers  and.  second,  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  tax- 
paying  businesses. 

I  make  note  for  the  benefit  of  my  Re- 
publican friends  that  regarding  Mr. 
Shoemaker's  general  statement  about 
the  defense  budget.  Senator  Saltonstall 
commented ; 

I  appreciate  the  spirit  In  which  the  cham- 
ber  of  commerce  has  gone  at  this.  It  is  the 
most  thorough  job  that  I  have  ever  seen 
done. 

The  distinguished  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Chavez,  stated  also  to  Mr. 
Shoemaker: 

I  think  you  have  devoted  a  lot  of  time 
and  research  in  preparing  this  statement. 

So.  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker's presentation  has  attracted 
strong  bipartisan  support. 

Extracts  From  STATruENT  of  Perrt  M  Shoe- 
maker.   Representing     the     Chamfer     or 

COMMFRCE     or    THE     UNTTED     STATES,     BeFORK 

THE  Defense  SuBcoMMrrrtE  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  H.  R.  7665, 
June  19,  1957 

(Page   references  are   to   the  mimeographed 
prepared  statement) 

(Pp.  11  to  13) 

Another  area  of  savings  opportunity  In- 
volves Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  Tliere  Is  evidence  of  but  limited 
progress  within  the  Deptirtment  of  Defense 
toward  enforcing  the  announced  policy  of 
the  administration  In  this  respect  and  thus 
reducing  Its  expenditures  directly  Involved. 
Clearly,  Congress  should  support  the  elelml- 
natlon  of  competitive  activities  which  keep 
operation  and  support  costs  high.  At  the 
time  of  the  Hoover  Commission  report  the 
Defense  Department  was  ooeratlng  some 
2.500  business  and  commercial-type  activi- 
ties In  competition  with  private  enterprise 
and  employing  some  600.000  jjersons. 

Extensive  testimony  on  the  MATS  opera- 
tion was  taken  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  do  not  question  the  de- 
sirable existence  of  a  nucleus  air-transport 
service  that  can  be  expanded  to  cooperation 
with  civil  airlift  for  strategic  purposes  during 
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an  emergency,  but  we  consider  the  present 
MATS  operations  as  greatly  exceeding  any 
reasonable  Interpretation  of  a  nucleus  oper- 
ation. The  single-manager  system  was  de- 
signed to  centralize  this  en  masse.  Compe- 
tition between  the  services  has  not  permitted 
this  to  be  fully  effective  and  on  the  present 
basis  the  operation,  which  already  exceeds 
the  combined  airlift  of  all  the  commercial 
lines  of  the  country,  will  continue  to  grow 
and  compete  as  long  as  Congress  provides 
appropriations  to  finance  them.  Savings  In 
this  field  would  reduce  Investment  In  new 
transport  aircraft  and  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  In  personnel.  Related  thereto, 
U  would  feasibly  reduce  subsidies  now  being 
paid  to  International  air  carriers  and  related 
training  costs. 

I  can  talk  with  some  assurance  with  re- 
spect to  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
as  a  result  of  the  first  public  study  of  Its 
operation  which  was  carried  out  under  my 
direction  as  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Transportation  Committee.  Our  rec- 
ommendations for  the  elimination  of  dupli- 
cating air-transport  services  In  the  Defense 
Department  and  preferential  usage  of  avail- 
able commercial  transportation  have  not 
been  Implemented  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Transportation  costs  are  an  important  fac- 
tor In  the  general  category  of  operations  and 
maintenance.  The  Defense  Department  has 
established  a  single  managership  for  traffic 
management.  We  will  not  have  real  traffic 
management  and  all  of  the  broad  economies 
which  are  possible  from  the  exercise  of  this 
Important  function  until  the  policy  control 
Is  completely  passed  from  the  Individual 
services  and  the  organizational  responsi- 
bility Is  placed  upon  a  worldwide  basis  and 
not  restricted  to  the  continental  United 
States  as  Is  presently  true.  Like  many  of 
the  support  functions,  there  Is  duplication 
and  lack  of  economic  control  In  the  over- 
seas theaters  worldwide. 

These  are  factors  which  strengthen  our 
belief  that  the  reductions  we  have  recom- 
mended In  the  operations  and  maintenance 
field  are  realistic,  that  they  can  be  accom- 
plished without  Impairing  our  national  se- 
curity or  defense  capability  one  lota,  that 
the  one  necessary  Ingredient  is  pressure  from 
the  Congress  to  cut  across  the  rigid  bureauc- 
racy which  is  the  Military  Establishment 
as  presently  organized. 

We  have  read  carefully  the  statements  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  reply  to  our 
MATS  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  They  are  the  usual 
arguments  motivated  by  an  extreme  desire 
to  maintain  active  control  over  this  vast 
enterprise.  And  If  this  type  of  competition 
continues,  it  is  bound  to  cause  severe  dam- 
age to  our  free  economy. 

Gentlemen,  may  I  propose  a  suggestion 
that  In  my  opinion  would  serve  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  this  committee,  as 
set  forth  by  you  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  August  3  last 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  valuable 
guidance  to  tJie  Department  of  Defense  In 
Its  efforts  to  comply  ulth  your  wishes  rela- 
tive to  the  operation  of  MATS. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  a  directive  be  sent 
to  Mr.  WUson  by  this  committee  which 
would  reemphaslze  the  position  taken  last 
year  In  your  letter  of  August  3,  and  also  de- 
clare that  maximum  utilization  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  privately 
owned  and  operated  air  and  sea  transport 
Is  essential  to  both  the  promotion  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy  and  the  provision 
of  a  necessary  reserve  of  facilities  in  training 
personnel,  essential  to  national  defense  and 
that  Government  operation  of  Its  own  trans- 
port facilities  should  be  limited  to  that 
essential  to  military  security. 

I  might  say  that  of  all  the  Government 
activities  competing  with  private  business 
that  we  have  looked  into,  that  MATS  Is  by 
lar  the  largest.     It  jlwarfs  all  the  others. 


That.  In  line  with  this  position.  It  Is  the 
wish  of  the  committee  that  within  the  1958 
appropriations  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  military  personnel,  the  Defense 
Department  show  a  reduction  in  its  expendi- 
tures on  MATS  and  other  Government- 
owned  air  transport  activities  to  a  point  be- 
low that  expended  for  the  1957  fiscal  year. 
And  that  these  funds  then  be  applied  toward 
making  greater  use.  than  U  being  done  In 
this  fiscal  year,  of  the  United  States  com- 
mercial airlines  In  meeting  their  airlift  re- 
quirements. It  Is  also  the  wl5h  of  this  com- 
mittee that  a  progress  report  be  made  by  the 
1st  of  January  1958  which  would  Indicate 
the  progress  made  by  DOD  In  implementing 
this  directive. 

Such  a  directive  would  Implement  the 
clear  and  wise  policy  laid  down  last  year  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  conference 
committee  letter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  for 
which  both  Congressional  committees  are  to 
be   heartily  commended,  which   reads: 

"The  Government  should,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  adjust  Its  use  of  air  trans- 
portation so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized 
capacity  of  United  States  air  carriers." 

It  Is  our  firm  belief,  therefore,  that  appro- 
priations for  'Operation  and  maintenance" 
as  set  forth  In  H.  R.  7665  can  be  reduced 
$357,097,000  in  the  areas  suggested  In  appen- 
dix A. 

(Pp.  14  and  15  of  appendix  A) 

OPERATION  OF  AIBCRAJT   (ITJIL  AND  OIL) 

The  House  reduction  for  this  activity  is 
$32  million,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  budget 
estimate.  The  national  chamber  recom- 
mends that  appropriations  for  this  activity 
be  reduced  to  the  fi.scal  1957  level  of  $585 
million— a  cut  of  $55  million.  V/e  realize 
that  fuel  and  oil  costs  have  Increased,  but 
we  also  know  that  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  the  MATS  operation  to  a  point  where  it 
has  expanded  from  a  $480  million  operation 
in  1954  to  about  an  $800  million  operation  at 
the  present  tlnw.  This  operation  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  compete  with  commercial 
carriers  until  Congress  cuts  appropriations  to 
finance  It.  The  national  chamber  would 
object  strenuou.sly  to  any  effort  to  reduce 
fuel  consumption  for  essential  aviation  ac- 
tivities However,  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  the  Air  Force  Is  expanding  their  non- 
essential flight  activities  each  year  to  a  point 
where  It  Is  becoming  a  terrific  burden  on  the 
defense  budget.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Congress  has  a  great  responsibility  In  this 
area  to  make  sure  that  these  costs  do  not 
get  out  of  control  and  should  take  action  at 
this  session  of  Congress  to  maintain  the 
level  of  expenditures  for  this  activity  at  the 
1057  level  and  make  certain  that  the  MATS 
operation  Is  curtailed  for  the  future. 


[Extract  from  S.  Rept.  543.  85th  Cong,  on 
Defense  Department  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958.  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  7665,  now  Public  Law  85-117, 
effective  August  2,  1957] 

Use  of  Commercial  Carriers 
Last  year  In  the  conference  committee  on 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  the  Senate 
Joined  with  the  House  In  stating  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, adjust  Its  use  of  air  transportation 
so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized  capacity  of 
United  States  air  carriers.  This  statement 
was  based  upon  our  position  that  maximum 
utilization  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
United  States  civil  air  carriers  Is  essential 
both  In  the  promotion  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy  and  in  the  provision  of  the  neces- 
sary ready  reserve  civil  airlift  for  national 
defense;  and  that  Government  operations  of 
its  own  air  transport  facilities  should  be 
limited  to  that  essential  to  military  security. 
The  committee  reaffirms  Its  position  of 
last  year  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should    utilize    the    services    of    commercial 


transportation.  In  preference  to  Govern- 
ment-owned and  Government-operated 
transporUtlon,  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble when,  upon  using  the  same  cost  stand- 
ards for  both  commercial  and  Government 
facilities.  It  Is  found  to  be  more  economical, 
and  further,  that  In  evaluating  relative  cosU 
of  transportation,  the  Department  should 
recognize  the  specific  monetary  value  of 
time  saved  as  an  Important  factor  In  the 
award  of  competitive  bids  In  transportation. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  all 
commercial  carriers  be  given  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  offer  their  facilities 
on  a  bid  basis  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  be  provided  to  the  extent  practical  with 
equal  access  to  Information  regarding  com- 
mercial movements  of  cargo  and  pertonnel. 
The  Department  should  make  every  effort 
to  centralize  the  procurement  of  such 
transportation  so  as  to  consolidate  move- 
ments In  the  interests  of  economy  and  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  arbitrarily  dividing 
groups  Into  such  small  units  as  to  necessi- 
tate unwarranted   additional  expense. 

The  conunlttee  desires  that  at  Installa- 
tions where  private  carriers  are  permitted 
to  offer  their  services  for  sale  to  individual 
personnel,  representatives  of  all  commercial 
carriers  should  be  afforded  equal  access  with- 
out discrimination. 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  that 
the  Air  Force  budget  reflects  Increased  use 
as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1957  of  civil 
air  carriers  to  augment  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  In  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  dependents.  This  Is  offset 
In  part,  though,  by  the  decreased  use  of 
civil  air  carriers  In  moving  cargo  for  MATS. 
In  summary  we  do  not  feel  that  sufficient 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  International  and  overseas 
field  to  adjust  Its  use  of  air  transportation 
so  as  to  use  existing  unutilized  capacity  of 
United  States  air  carriers. 

It  Is  the  wish  of  tlie  committee,  therefore, 
that  within  the  1958  appropriations  for 
operations  and  maintenance  and  for  mili- 
tary personnel  the  Defense  Department  re- 
program  expenditures  for  ojieratlng  MATS 
and  other  Government-owned  transport  ac- 
tivities sufficiently  to  permit  the  funds  so 
reproRramed  to  be  applied  toward  procuring 
the  services  of  United  States  civil  air  car- 
riers to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  40  percent 
of  the  passenger  requirements  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  cargo  requirements  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Air   Transport   Service. 

The  committee  desires  thnt  a  report  be 
made  by  the  1st  of  January  1058  which 
would  Indicate  the  progress  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  Implementing  this 
directive. 

Next  In  the  legislative  history  comes 
the  conference  ref>ort.  House  Report 
841.  85th  Congress,  1st  ses.sion.  The  en- 
tire .section  of  Senate  Report  543  on 
use  of  commercial  carriers  was  upheld 
In  the  conference  report,  which  Includes 
this  important  sentence  from  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.'-e,  signed  by  Messrs.  Mahon 
Sheppard.  Sikes.  Norrell,  Whitten,  An- 
drews, Riley,  Flood,  Cannon,  Wiccles- 
avorth,  scrivner,  ford,  miller,  oster- 
TAG,  and  Taber,  all  of  whom  are  here 
today. 

The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  Use  of  Commercial  Carriers  and  calls 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 

the  full  Intent. 

Extracts  Prom  House  Report  841,  85th 
Congress,  Conference  Report  on  Defensb 
Department  Appropriations  fob  Fiscal 
Tear  Ending  June  30,  1958 

•  •  •  •  • 

Amendment  No.  37:  Deletes  prortslon  of 
the   Senate   providing    for    competitive    bid- 
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dln^.  This  matter  also  Is  now  under  study 
by  the  legislative  committees.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  strongly  feels  that  com- 
petitive bidding  should  be  required  when- 
ever practicable  for  more  effective  and  eco- 
nomical procurement. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Deletes  provisions  of 
the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  procurement 
of  commercial  transportation.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  the  Senate  committee  report  on  Use  of 
Commercial  Carriers  and  calls  on  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Defense  to  carry  out  the  full 
Intent.  However,  It  Is  realized  that  the  pro- 
curement of  commercial  transportation 
must  be  made  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

George  Mahon, 
Harrt    R.   Shepparo, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
w.  f.   norreu., 
Jamie    L.    Whitten, 
George  Andrews, 
John  J.  Rilet, 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Clarence   Cannon. 
R.   B.   Wiggles  worth, 
Errett  p.  Scrivner, 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr., 
Edward  T.  Milj.ex. 
Harold  C.  Ostektag, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hottse. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
both  Houses  agreed  upon  was  that  a 
progress  report  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  the  1st  of 
January  1958,  which  would  indicate  "the 
progress  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  Implementing  this  directive." 
In  making  the  report  referred  to,  the  Air 
Force  admitted  that  they  were  only  mov- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  international  and 
overseas  military  cargoes  on  United 
States  civil  air  carriers  notwithstanding 
the  Congress  had  required  that  20  per- 
cent of  these  cargoes  be  moved  on  United 
States  civil  air  carriers  and  that  the 
other  94  percent  was  being  used  to  build 
up  the  fleet  of  Government-owned  and 
Government-operated  transport  activi- 
ties. 

In  making  this  admission  that  they  had 
not  fulfilled  the  Congressional  policy,  the 
Air  Force  argued  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress should  change  its  policy  and  either 
say  nothing  whatever  about  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise  in 
the  air  transport  field  or,  preferably,  en- 
dorse their  point  cf  view  that  military 
tran.sportation  was  the  only  type  that 
could  be  relied  up  m,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Government-owned  air 
transport  planes  should  have  unhmited 
opportunity  to  carry  i>eacetime  Govern- 
ment traflQc  even  tiough  they  might  be 
taking  it  away  front  United  States  civil 
carriers. 

Someone  suggestrd  langruage  for  our 
report  which  would  simply  suggest  some 
meetings  be  held  between  the  Defense 
Department  and  jet  airline  representa- 
tives, and  the  Defense  Department  should 
decide  its  own  conscience  whether  It 
should  exercise  any  restraint  upon  itself 
in  competing  with  frivate  entei-prise. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  agam  re- 
jected these  arguments  and  expressed 
itself  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  posi- 
tive way  because  a  p>olicy  question  like 
this  Is  one  not  to  be  left  to  the  Pentagon 
but  can  and  should  be  settled  by  the 
Congress. 


Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  task  force  on 
transportation  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department,  a  bipartisan  group  set  up  by 
the  Congress  which  included  some  of  the 
most  outstandmg  citizens  in  the  country, 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem — a  ques- 
tion of  principle — when  he  sent  to  those 
of  us  in  the  committee  a  letter,  which  I 
shall  insert  at  this  point,  noting  his 
alarm  in  reading  the  Air  Force  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  the  Air  Force 
was  getting  away  from  the  nucleus  con- 
cept under  which  MATS  had  been  formed 
and  was  trying  to  expand  this  nucleus 
Into  an  empire  which  threatened  to  over- 
lap and  duplicate  the  international  net- 
work of  the  United  States  civil  carriers. 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 

Western  Railroad  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y..  May  21, 1958. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Houfie  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Harry  R.  Sheppard, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  W.  F.  NORHELL, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  George  W.  Andrews. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rilet, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Albert  Thomas, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Boyle. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wiggleswop.th, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Errett  P.  Scrivner, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr.. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Miller, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Harold  C.  Ostektag. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon  Hamek  H  Budge, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  subcommittee  will  recall 
that.  2  years  ago,  at  its  request  and  because 
of  the  study  which  my  task  force  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  had  made  with 
re8p)ect  to  the  Military  Air  Trasportation 
Service,  I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  with 
resjject  to  your  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions for  that  segment  of  the  Air  Force. 

Because  I  am  in  the  trans |X)rtatlon  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  because  of  the  Interest  de- 
veloped through  our  study  of  MATS,  I  have 
followed  with  great  Intent  the  continuing 
growing  competition  of  this  commercial -ty{>e 
operation  with  private  American-flag  trans- 
portation. 

I  have  Just  reviewed  the  published  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  1959  appropriations  con- 
ducted by  your  subcommittee.  The  justi- 
fications given  by  the  Air  Force  for  the 
further  expansion  of  MATS,  and  for  the  dis- 
regard of  the  policy  declarations  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  Its  reports 
for  fiscal  1957  and  fiscal  1958  appropriations 
are  more  than  disturbing. 

I  read  Into  the  testimony  a  replacement 
of  the  nucleus  concept  of  MATS  by  a  theory 
of    augmented    military    necessity. 

As  I  think  the  committee  will  recall,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  Impair  real  military 
adequacy,  but  the  Hoover  Commission's  re- 
port and  your  own  prior  considerations  have 
emphasized  the  Important  principle  that 
military  preparedness  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial-type transportation   should   include 


a  well  planned  usage  for  commercial  equip* 
ment  and  manpower.  If,  In  peacetime,  the 
private  lines  are  deprived  from  reasonably 
sharing  In  military  freight  traffic,  then  the 
whole  theory  of  public  support  for  defense 
reasons  becomes  questionable  and  clearly 
the  commercial  organizations  have  little  In- 
centive to  emphasize  in  their  procurement 
the  type  and  capacity  of  equipment  needed 
to  complement  military  forces. 

Involved  In  the  principle  of  military  shar- 
ing with  commercial  aviation  Its  wartime 
responsibilities  are  great  ex{>endltures  of  pub- 
lic funds.  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of 
Congress,  MATS  has  continued  to  grow,  has 
continued  to  expand.  The  policies  of  the 
Air  Force  in  this  respect  seem  to  be  In  di- 
rect contradiction  to  those  of  the  Navy  and 
the  latter's  resp>onslbllity  for  MSTS.  The 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  has,  to 
an  Increasing  and  commendable  extent,  co- 
operated with  the  commercial  marine  lines 
and    held    fast    to    a    nucleiis    concept. 

It  is  my  considered  belief  that  your  com- 
mittee has  an  Important  principle  before  it, 
and  It  is  only  to  emphasize  my  concern  for 
this  principle  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  calling  It  to  your  attention  with  great 
respect  and  with  great  seriousness. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

P.  M.  Shoemakeb. 

Our  committee  also  noted  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Navy  Department  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Serv- 
ice, the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service 
had  maintained  itself  as  a  genuine  nu- 
cleus during  the  same  years  when  MATS 
had  tripled  itself  in  size,  and  that  some 
73  percent  of  the  Government  ocean  car- 
goes were  given  to  the  commercial  lines 
which  make  up  our  American  merchant 
marine.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  our  history  we  have  placed 
reliance,  and  we  have  certainly  not  mis- 
placed it  at  any  time,  in  the  heroism  of 
the  merchant  sailors  and  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
to  take  over  every  field  of  enterprise  to 
be  effective. 

Reliance  can  be  placed  upon  our  air 
merchant  marine.  The  great  heritage  of 
the  sea  has  taught  us  valuable  lessons  for 
the  air  age. 

We  received  assurances  on  the  sound- 
ness of  our  policy  from  many  presidents 
of  certified  airlines,  from  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  As-sociation,  and  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  and  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  CAB  strongly  supports  our  policy 
and  notes  that  subsidy  payments  for  sup- 
port of  civil  airlines  could  be  reduced  if 
the  Federal  Government  made  more  use 
of  these  lines. 

A  strong  statement  calling  for  reafBr- 
mation  of  the  Congressional  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  air  was  made  by  General  Nelson  for 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Similar  views  were  voiced  by  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 

And  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  helpful- 
ness to  our  thinking  of  the  statement 
made  before  our  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

As  you  can  read  In  the  report  before 
you,  our  committee  did  not  go  along  with 
a  wholly  military  concept,  and  does  not 
believe  that  this  country  can  or  should 
place  its  entire  faith — in  peace  or  in 
war — in  Government-owned  air  trans- 
port activities. 
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We  believe  in  a  more  balanced  view- 
point. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  civil  airlift 
should  be  neglected  nor  that  all  our  eggs 
should  be  placed  In  the  basket  of  MATS. 
We  do  not  feel  that  MATS  should  be 
expanded  at  the  public  expense  to  over- 
lap and  replace  the  civil  industry,  and  by 
its  competition  reduce  the  size  of  the  civil 
lift.  We  do  feel  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
words  of  our  committee  report,  that  we 
have  e.  "hard  core"  known  as  MATS, 
which  should  be  a  genuine  nucleus,  effi- 
cient and  immediately  responsive. 

As  I  expressed  myself  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  attach  the  complete  language  of  my 
letter  of  May  23 : 

Come  war,  we  will  need  both  civil  and 
military  airlift. 

Mat  22,  1958. 
Hon.  Robert  L  F.  Sikes, 

House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  propose  the  attached  language 
for  our  report  because  I  feel  our  subcommit- 
tee should  stand  on  the  sound  principle 
which  we  have  adopted   the  last  2  years. 

Come  war,  we  will  need  both  civil  and 
mlUt;\ry  airlift. 

Ten  4-englne  planes,  all  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  types,  all  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  are  now  being 
6old  to  foreign-flags  by  various  United  Stales 
civil  air  carriers,  all  of  whom  say  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  MATS  competition.  The 
CAB  says  this  recent  alarming  loss  to  the 
United  States  airlift  represents  some  $10 
million  of  planes  and  parts. 

We  should  be  building  up  civil  airlift  and 
not  let  It  be  cut  down. 

Obviously,  the  availability  and  readiness 
for  emergency  use  of  civil  airlift  depends 
upon  securing  sufOclent  peacetime  traffic. 
The  MATS  planes  will  be  here  when  the 
whistle  blows  even  If  In  peacetime  they  fly 
only  60  percent  full.  Instead  of  75  percent 
full. 

But  the  civil  transports  will  not  be  here 
when  the  whistle  blows  unless  they  get 
enough  business  during  peace. 

The  principle  that  the  G(jvernment  should 
■use  the  unutilized  space  of  United  States  air 
carriers  Is  a  sound  one;  it  was  asserted  by 
President  Elsenhower's  Air  Coordinating 
Committee  report  on  "Air  Policy"  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  our  subcommittee 
111  House  Report  2104. 

1  think  the  least  we  should  do  is  to  reaffirm 
our  previous  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dantel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Enclosure;  Draft  language  for  our  report  ) 
(Same  letter  sent  to  all  members,  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.) 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  our  commit- 
tee is  wise  in  saying  as  it  does  in  the 
report  now  before  you — House  Report  No. 
1830,  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  May  28, 
1958.  page  64: 

The  committee  reaffirms  Its  views  that  the 
airlift  requirement  should  be  met  by  a  com- 
bination of  military  and  civil  capability. 

Instead  of  competing  with  United 
States  civil  air  carriers,  MATS  should 
concentrate  on  developing  specialized 
types  of  military  transport  planes,  not 
being  ordered  by  the  civil  air  fleet,  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  several 
armed  services. 

There  is  a  history  to  this  policy.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  103,  part  6,  page  8076, 
there     have    been     some     boondoggles. 


There  was  a  $110  million  boondoggle 
unearthed  by  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. In  1953  Congress  appropriated  $110 
million  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  fleet 
of  planes  capable  of  carrying  Army 
tanks.  This  was  and  is  a  sound  con- 
cept. But  what  happened?  In  1954  out 
at  the  Pentagon  the  bureaucrats  rcpro- 
gramed  the  money  that  had  been  ?iven 
them  to  buy  real  tank  -arriers  and  took 
that  money  to  buy  6  dozen  DC-6's,  all 
plushed-up  passenger  planes. 

Of  course  I  was  told  that  I  was  giving 
the  committee  inaccurate  information 
and  in  fact  that  these  planes  were  not 
plush  at  all.  We  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  to  send  a  squad  of  pho- 
tographers up  to  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  in  New  Jersey  to  bring  back  pho- 
tographs of  the  interiors  of  each  of  these 
DC-6S,  so  that  we  might  let  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  are  plush  jobs  or  whether  they  are 
carrying  Army  tanks. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photograph,  one 
of  the  ones  taken  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and,  on  or- 
ders of  the  Air  Force,  this  photo  is 
stamped  "secret."  I  think  anyone  look- 
ing at  the  photo  must  conclude  that  this 
plane  is  plush — very  plush.  Neat  linen 
headrests  on  each  seat.  Thick  carpets, 
hatracks  built  into  the  side  of  the  plane, 
not  easily  removable,  ashtrays,  shiny 
galleys  capable  of  serving  10  different 
kinds  of  hot  meals,  reading  lamps,  cur- 
tains— all  thi.s  is  plush  stuff,  all  right, 
nothing  but  the  best. 

And  what  of  this  photograph?  The 
Pentagon  stamped  it  "secret."  My  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Moss]  is  familiar  with  the 
attempts  of  bureaucrats  at  the  Pentagon 
to  try  and  cover  up  their  blunders  and 
putting  a  rubber  stamp  with  the  word 
"secret"  on  the  document  or  the  photo- 
graph. 

In  fact,  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  will  have  this 
photograph  in  his  annual  report  of  the 
Special  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee, and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  that  report. 

You  know,  I  found  even  my  own  letter 
launching  the  inquiry  about  the.se  plush 
jobs  was  classilicd  "secret."  How  absurd 
can  you  be? 

Now.  of  course,  it  means  that  they  did 
misappropriate  the  money  and  they  did 
cancel  the  aerial  tank  carriers,  and  they 
did  bring  in  plush  jobs,  and  the.se  plUoh 
jobs  have  very  little  use  in  war.  They 
are  not  genuinely  military  transports. 
The  lightest  tank  which  the  Army  has  is 
50,000  pounds,  almost  twice  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  DC-6,  and  even  if  that 
were  not  so.  the  doors  to  these  plush  jobs 
that  MATS  is  running  are  too  small  for 
the  tank  to  be  even  able  to  get  in  the 
door. 

Even  the  lightest  experimental  model 
tank  that  the  Army  has,  so  they  testi- 
fied, cannot  pet  in  the  door  of  these 
plu-shed-up  "secret"  DC-6's  of  MATS, 
and  if  they  could,  they  could  not  get  off 
the  ground  because,  unlike  the  C-124  and 
other  strictly  military  planes,  these 
plushed-up  DC-6  passenger  planes  do 
not  have  the  lift  capacity. 


So,  all  that  these  plushed-up  DC-6's 
owned  by  MATS  have  been  doing  has 
been  carrying  wives  and  children  of  serv- 
icemen and  officers  over  to  Europe  and 
back,  6  round  trips  a  day.  when  that  type 
of  traffic  can  perfectly  well  be  handled  by 
the  civil  airlines  and  always  used  to  be. 

So.  what  happened  by  this  Air  Force 
"switcheroo"  of  types  of  planes?  The 
Army  did  not  get  its  aerial  tank  earners 
and  the  commercial  airlines  lost  a  lot  of 
business. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Government  activ- 
ity that  docs  not  increase  the  national 
defense  and  only  hurts  the  taxpayers  and 
private  taxpaying  businesses 

It  is  that  type  of  competition  that  our 
committee  is  taking  a  stand  against. 

And,  as  my  friend  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsl  has  so  frequently  pointed  out. 
this  boondoggling  by  MATS  means  that 
we  do  not  have  the  type  of  airlift  to  fly 
our  Army  tanks  and  missiles  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  Vietnam,  to  trouble  spots  all 
over  the  globe.  We  should  be  able  to 
move  3  divisions — simultaneously — with 
their  tanks  and  missiles,  but  we  cannot, 
yet. 

MATS  should  concentrate  on  special- 
ized types  of  military  transport  planes, 
not  being  ordered  by  the  civil  air  fleet. 
Then  MATS  would  be  much  more  useful 
to  the  military  on  the  one  hand  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  getting 
into  the   hair  of   the  civil  airlines. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  give  us 
more  defense  for  fewer  dollars. 

There  are  a  number  of  lines  of  devel- 
opment in  specialized  types  of  military 
transports  which  the  Air  Force  can  ad- 
vantageoasly  pursue.  For  example,  I  in- 
sert an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  Army  interest  in  giant 
seaplanes  of  types  not  being  ordered  by 
the  commercial  lines  which  can  get  to 
points  in  the  world  in  which  there  may 
be  local  or  brushfire  wars  and  land 
easily  because  they  can  land  on  lakes 
and  rivers  and  oceans  and  do  not  require 
8,000-foot  runways. 

IFVom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  2,  1958] 
Strategic   Views  of   Army    Gaining  —Service 

Pressing   for   Policy    or   BriNC   Rcadt   To 

FiCHT  Local,  Non atomic  War 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Wa.shtngton,  June  1. —  High-ranking  Army 
officials  believe  they  are  gaining  ground  In 
their  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  being  prepared 
for  limited  war. 

They  feel  that  Influential  circles  wlfhln 
the  administration  are  now  conceding  that 
If  the  United  States  shoxild  be  Involved  in 
hostilities  these  are  more  likely  to  be  a 
limited  action  than  a  general  war. 

The  Army  has  been  pressing  hard  for  ac- 
ceptance of  this  view  ever  since  the  policy  of 
m.if.slve  retaliation  was  adopted  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

That  policy  called  for  a  powerful  and  prob- 
ably nuclear  retaliation  In  an  aggression 
against  the  United  States  or  Its  allies.  Its 
purpose  was  to  make  the  threat  to  forestall 
a  conflict. 

Army  officials  have  not  disputed  this  pol- 
icy But  their  leaders,  such  as  Oen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  Chief  of  Staff,  have  contended  that 
It  has  stressed  strategic  aerial  bombardment 
and  led  to  neglect  of  the  buildup  of  power- 
ful mobile  ground  forces. 

LOCAL    CONFLICTS    CTTED 

Yet  ever  since  World  War  II.  they  point 
out.  the  world  has  been  faced  with  an  end- 
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less  series  of  oonfUctf  In  which  the  big  nu- 
clear weapons  could  not  be  used. 

Now,  the  Army  feeli  It  U  winning  Its  argu- 
ment. As  evidence,  (  fflclals  cite  two  major 
studies  on  limited  w  ir  that  are  due  to  be 
finished  shortly. 

One  la  a  study  for  the  National  Security 
Council,  proposed  In  the  atlll-secret  report 
prepared  for  Preslden",  Elsenhower  last  year 
by  a  committee  heade<l  by  H.  Rowan  Oalther, 
Jr..  and  William  C.  Kcster.  Each  of  the  ma- 
jor Government  departmenta  U  contribut- 
ing to  the  study. 

The  other  study  Is  b  ?lng  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  con  lection  with  the  stra- 
tegic military  plannlrg  for  1961. 

In  this  study,  specific  areas  of  the  world 
have  been  analysed  with  respect  to  what 
forces  would  be  nei  essary  to  deal  with 
"brush-flre"  war  situations  In  these  localities, 
barring  the  use  of  nU'  lear  weapons. 

TKiaD    STTJDT    TTNDEB    WAT 

In  still  another  study,  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
considering  the  Army'i  complaints  that  there 
are  Insufficient  troop  carrier  aircraft  avail- 
able for  sending  gro  ind  forces  great  dis- 
tances. 

In  earlier  official  iMscusslona  the  Army 
generally  has  loet  Its  a*gument  for  increased 
airlift.  Persistent  Arniy  complaints  and  the 
concern  expressed  durlig  recent  Senate  hear- 
ings on  defense  have  prompted  another  re- 
view of  this  Ifsue. 

A  proposal  that  tl  e  Army  Is  studying 
keenly  would  call  for  the  construction  of 
large  seaplanes  for  tro- ip  movements.  Army 
officials.  In  advancing  this  Idea,  have  pointed 
out  that  such  planes  could  land  In  many 
areas  where  land-base  1  aircraft  would  find 
no  airfields  available. 

The  Army,  In  its  top  level  discussions,  has 
pointed  out  one  Asian  country  as  a  case  In 
point.  This  country  has  only  two  airfields 
that  can  handle  big  plmes  but  It  has  about 
700  lakes. 

Nell  H.  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense,  said 
at  a  news  conference  1  ist  week  that  the  De- 
fense Department  wou  d  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  stress  the  country's  capacity  to  cope 
with  limited  wars. 

However,  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  con- 
siders many  of  the  Army's  arguments  to  b« 
overdrawn. 

Army  officials  are  soitewhat  annoyed  with 
Mr.  McElroy's  attitude  They  note  that  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,   he    declare  1: 

••We  have  as  first  rat ;  a  llmlted-war  fight- 
ing force  as  there  Is  aiiywhere  In  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  Marines." 

STRESS  ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Some  Army  sources  believe  Mr.  McElroy 
has  betrayed  an  Inadequate  conception  of  the 
roles  and  missions  of  tlie  military  forces. 

According  to  an  offlcl  il  statement  concern- 
ing Its  long-exlfitlng  I  ut  newly  announced 
Strategic  Army  Corps,  the  Army  regards  the 
Marines  as  an  appendage  to  the  Navy  and  not 
as  a  sefSarate  major  fc  roe. 

"The  Marine  Corps  I. as  no  assigned  func- 
tions with  respect  to  Lmlted  war,"  says  the 
Army  statement.  "0\  the  contrary,  as 
pointed  out  In  the  functions'  paper  of 
March  16.  1954.  the  M(  rlne  Corps  Is  respon- 
sible for  "service  with  tie  fleet  In  the  selzvu-e 
or  defense  of  advance  nival  bases  and  for  the 
conduct  of  such  land  jperatlons  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  proseci.Uon  of  a  naval  cam- 
paign.' 

"The  functions  paper  goes  on  to  say  that 
Marine  functions  'do  not  contemplate  the 
creation  of  a  second  1  md  army.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  same  functions 
paper  assigns  the  Army  the  role  of  conducting 
'promot  and  sustained  combat  operations  on 
land'." 


There  are  other  types  of  planes — land 
planes  that  can  take  off  and  land  on  un- 
prepared fields.  And  these  are  types  that 
can  be  concentrated  on  Instead  of  plush 
luxury  liners  to  take  business  away  from 
the  civil  lines. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  have  a  sizable 
United  States  civil  airlift  on  hand  for 
local  or  general  war  will  depend  in  good 
part  on  these  companies  being  able  to 
secure  sufBcient  peacetime  Government 
business. 

The  Government -owned  aircraft  can 
fly  with  lighter  loads  than  is  now  the 
case;  they  will  still  be  here  and  will  still 
be  ready  when  the  whistle  blows. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  the  civil 
planes:  if  their  business  is  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Government-owned 
planes,  they  will  be  sold  as  the  10  large 
modem  planes  have  been  in  the  last  3 
months  to  foreign  flags  and  are  gone 
forever  from  the  national  reserve.  Tliey 
will  not  be  around  when  the  whistle 
blows.  We  have  already  lost  10  to  for- 
eign flags. 

This  must  not  happen  again. 

That  is  the  importance  to  the  national 
defense  itself,  to  the  taxpayers,  and  to 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise  of  our 
committee  policy  opp)osing  undue  com- 
petition by  the  Government  with  private 
industry  and  directing  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  foster  the  growth  of  the  civil 
fleet. 

We  of  the  committee  have  been  under 
considerable  pressure  from  certain  parts 
of  the  Pentagon  to  give  the  Air  Force  a 
free  hand  to  expand  its  empires  in  what- 
ever direction  it  wants  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  competition  with  private  bus- 
iness and  whether  or  not  they  are  meet- 
ing the  specialized  specifications  of  the 
armed  services. 

I  am  glad  we  have  not  given  in  to  this 
pressure. 

Instead  we  have  adopted  a  sound 
policy  that: 

First.  Calls  for  the  airlift  requirement 
for  local  or  general  war  to  be  met  by 
both  military  and  civil  air  transport  ca- 
pability. 

Second.  Calls  for  an  effective  civil  re- 
serve air  fleet  with  modern  planes  and 
capable  of  being  quickly  mobilized. 

Third.  Directs  the  Government  to 
avoid  undue  competition  with  these 
United  States  civil  air  carriers. 

Fourth.  Calls  for  a  hard  core  MATS 
which  is  eflBcient  and  immediately  re- 
sponsive, and  which  meets  specialized 
military  specifications. 

Fifth.  Directs  the  Defense  Department 
to  use  its  appropriations  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  civil  fleet. 

So  we  are  consistent.  We  are  reaflSrm- 
Ing  the  policy  agreed  to  by  the  Congress 
in  the  conference  report  last  year  and  in 
the  repKjrt  the  year  before  that. 

If  this  policy  is  sincerely  and  fully 
followed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
then  the  United  States  civil  air  fleet, 
plus  the  military  air  fleet,  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  national  requirements  in 
event  of  local  or  general  war. 

We  will  have  achieved  the  maximum 
airlift  preparedness  at  the  minimum 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


Extracts  Fkoic  HoT7sa  Rkfoht  1830,  85tb 
CONGKKSS,  20  SxssiOK,  Mat  28,  1958.  Rx- 
CARDiNG  Defense  Depaetment  Approprla- 
TiONs  FOB  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1959 

AIHLirT 

It  Is  most  Important  that  our  military 
forces  be  highly  mobile  and  cnpable  of 
moving  rapidly  to  any  area  of  the  world 
should  trouble  develop.  We  do  not  have 
enough  mobility  at  present  and  ateps  should 
be  takeu  to  work  out  more  realistic  plans 
for  the  essential  airlift  p>orUon  of  this  re- 
quirement. The  committee  reaffirms  Its 
views  that  the  airlift  requirement  should  be 
met  by  a  combination  of  military  and  civil 
capability. 

The  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  airlift  should  the  United  States 
become  hivolved  in  either  local  or  general 
war.  To  be  fully  effective  the  CivU  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  must  be  modern  and  capable 
of  being  quickly  mobilized.  In  order  to 
promote  an  atmosphere  In  which  this  civil 
capability  can  operate  and  modernize,  the 
Government  must  not  create  undue  com- 
petition with  private  Industry.  The  MUl- 
tary  Air  Transport  Service  Is  the  largest  air 
transport  service  In  the  world.  The  oom- 
mittee  questions  whether  this  operation  is 
not  creating  undue  competition  for  private 
enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  com- 
mittee heartily  endorses  tlie  necessity  In 
peacetime  for  a  hard-core,  efficient  and  Im- 
mediately responsive  Military  Air  Transport 
Service.  The  basic  problem  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equitable  combination  of 
military  and  clvU  capabUlty. 

The  committee  feels  that  adequate  ar- 
rangements can  be  developed  by  fair  and 
objective  cooperation  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  civil  fleet  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain an  effective  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  (p.  64). 

The  Air  Force  budget  for  1969  contained 
no  request  for  Increases  In  capitalization  of 
either  the  Air  Force  working  funds. 

The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  is 
finally  to  be  placed  on  an  Industrial  Fund 
operating  basis.  The  committee  has  advo- 
cated this  action  for  several  years.  Funds 
In  the  amount  of  t75  mUlion  were  provided 
for  this  purpose  by  transfer  during  fi^cai 
year  1958. 

The  committee  feels  that  prudent  man- 
agement of  these  two  funds,  particularly 
with  the  addition  of  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service,  will  result  In  considerable 
benefit   to  the   Air  Force    (p.   74). 

Finally,  you  will  note  on  page  74  of 
House  Report  No.  1830: 

The  committee  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  Is 
finally  to  be  placed  on  an  Industrial  fund 
operating  basis.  The  committae  has  advo- 
cated this  action  for  several  years. 

I  think  the  Congress  can  congratulate 
Itself,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  no  more  free  ridts  on 
MATS.  They  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  those  who  are  riding  on  them  for 
official  business. 

However,  we  should  realize  that  our 
work  is  not  over,  that  the  Air  Force 
industrial  fund  will  cover  only  MATS 
and  that  MATS  represents  only  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  Government- 
owned  transr>ort  planes  In  the  hzmds  of 
the  Defense  Department.  You  see,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  more  trans- 
port planes  outside  MATS  than  have 
yet  been  coordinated  Into  MATS.  So 
free  rides  will,  presumably,  continue  on 
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the  other  half  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fleet.     Our  committee  has  not  yet 
been  able  fully  to  delve  into  this  prob- 
lem, but  will.  I  hope,  in  the  future.    For 
example,  the  Air  Force  admitted  to  me 
and   my    distinguished    colleague    from 
California        I  Mr.        SheppardI— House 
hearings  on  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1958.  pages  1711  and 
1752-1755— that    they    alone    have    573 
"administrative,     executive     or     special 
mission"  transport  planes.    Think  of  It. 
Why.  if  you  gave  2  private  planes  to  the 
President  and  1  to  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet    that    would    only    add    up    to 
11  planes.    What  1»  the  Ju.itlflcation  for 
the  other  S61   executive  planes?     Who 
elM  gcU  to  hftve  one  of  thewe  plu«h  Jobs? 
Thl»   looks   like   an    awful    boondoK«lr 
They  may  be  fine  for  tokina  Assistant 
Secretaries  or  hl«h  brass  in  romfort— 
ftn4  It  no  exp<'n*e  and  with  no  nccount- 
ina— up  to  huntlnu  ImUts  in  Alawka  or 
things  like  that,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
IXeei  ot  this  size  can  be  Justified,     If 
•ome  ueneral  h»««»  some  ucnulne  omdal 
business  to  be  don«  somewhere,  I  am 
sure   the   Government  can  buy   him   a 
ticket   on    an    airline.     The    taxpayers 
don't  have  to  provide  him  with  a  whole 
plane. 

We  have  ground  rules  on  who  can 
have  limousines  and  chauffeurs  at  the 
public  expense,  but  it  looks  as  If  the 
gky"s  the  limit  with  these  million-dollar 
aerial  limousines. 

The  Hoover  Commission  stated: 
Tlie     number    of     administrative    aircraft 
Bhould  be  drastically  reduced. 

The  Pentagon  disagreed,  said  they  were 
needed  to  fly  people  "to  isolated  areas" 
and  "to  move  tramc  which  for  security 
reasons  must  be  transported  in  these 
administrative  aircraft." 

Well.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  number 
of  secret  missions  by  government  offi- 
cials, but  not  that  many. 

And  speaking  of  security,  do  they  not 
trust  the  commercial  airlines?  Do  they 
not  trust  MATS?  Do  they  mean  we 
have  to  pay  for  another  fleet  of  trans- 
ports in  addition  to  MATS  because  rid- 
ing on  MATS  is  not  sufficiently  confl- 
ciential? 

Our  committee  said  last  year: 

The  matLer  of  numbers  of  aircraft  main- 
tained for  administrative  purposes  should  be 
closely  examined.  (H.  Rept.  471.  85th  Cong.. 
1st  seas.,  p.  21) . 

I  am  looking  into  this  whole  question. 
I  want  the  Defense  Department  to  know 
that. 

The  chances  are  that  the  Congress 
will  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do  in  this 
field.  We  are  not  through  by  any 
means. 

This  type  of  luxury  living  does  not 
increase  our  war  potential.  It  just 
wastes  our  money. 

Meantime,  at  least  we  have  made  a 
start  by  getting  MATS  put  on  some- 
thing of  a  business-like  basis,  not  nearly 
as  business-like  basis  as  I  had  hoped, 
but  some  progress  anyway. 

It  is  expected  that  the  MATS  indus- 
trial fund  will  take  in  in  excess  of  $313 
million.  In  connection  with  our  com- 
mittee intent  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment foster  the  growth  of  the  civil 
fleet,  we  point  out  that  not  only  are  the 


several  appropriations  available  for  this 
fimction  but  also  are  the  funds  of  the 
Industrial  Fund  which  can  make  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  civil  air 
carriers  in  conformity  with  our  confer- 
ence report  of  last  year  and  our  report 
of  this  year. 

My  expectation  in  general  Is  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  as 
compared  with  fiscal  1958.  there  will  be 
a  substantial  increase,  about  20  percent, 
in  Defense  Department  purchases  of 
civil  airlift  on  the  International  and 
overseas  routes. 

My  estimate  of  thl.t  future  increase  In 
military  use  of  United  States  civil  air 
carriers  Is  supported  by  an  cxclmnBC  of 
several  letters  between  myself  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr. 
Dudley  C.  Hhnrp.  Thin  latrit  nsnurnnre 
was  delivered  to  me  by  courier  only  a 
few  hotjrs  iiKo,  Just  b«Ioio  wo  took  up 
his  appropriation. 

This  Rctiuij  will  not  only  Increase  th« 
civil  airlift  uvitilable  to  m«-ft  the  ie(iuire- 
rnt'nts  of  local  or  general  war,  but  will 
ulKo  repiewnt  a  rcductloti  In  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  taxpay- 
Ini;  business. 

Despite  strong  pressures  from  certain 
parts  of  tlie  Pentagon  we  have  not 
backed  down  on  sound  principle;  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  back  down. 

In  conclusi(m.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
.summarize.  I  strongly  commend  the 
committee  for  its  souad  policy  that  the 
airlift  requirements  of  the  Nation 
should  be  met  by  a  combination  of  the 
military  and  civil  capabilities. 

For  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
to  create  undue  competition  with  private 
air  carriers,  as  appears  likely  to  the 
committee,  is  detrimental  to  the  oirlift 
preparedness  of  the  Nation  and  is  waste- 
ful of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

While  it  is  essential  that  the  Militnry 
Air  Transport  Service  be  the  hard  core 
of  an  efficient  and  immediately  respon- 
sive mobile  airlift,  it  Is  just  as  essential 
that  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  of  our  airlift  capability, 
be  modern,  well-equipped  and  readily 
available. 

To  obtain  both  of  these  ncces.sary  mil- 
itary potentials,  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressly directed  that  the  appropriations 
provided  be  u.sed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  civil 
airfleet.  The  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  will  permit,  through  realistic 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  maintenance  of  an  effi- 
cient and  immediately  ready  Military 
Air  Transport  Service,  and  an  efficient 
and  immediately  ready  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  1  Mr. 
MahonI  and  all  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  standing  by  prin- 
ciple, for  laying  down  a  policy  that  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  group  or  faction 
in  the  Government  or  outside,  but  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin   I  Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI,  and  the  rank- 


ing minority  memljer  the  gentleman  from 
Maiisachusetts  (Mr.  Wigclesworth  1.  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  more 
years  of  service  than  I.  have  gone  into 
the  details  of  this  bill  very  thoroughly 
in  the  presentation  here  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
enjoyed  my  work  on  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  believe  that 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  during  the 
hearings  which  began  last  January  on 
this,  the  most  Important  appropriation 
bill  which  we  will  con.slder  this  year. 

•  UMMARV    or    TMr    DLL 

The  bin  provldis  for  the  basic  forces 
on  which  the  Pre  Uhnl's  fiRcal  ycor  1U59 
budcet  In  bn»ed.  and  in  addition,  certain 
Jnrrc.'sei*  propoAcd  by  the  commlttre  In 
the   mdnpower   sireniilhs  of   the  Army 
Niittonul  Guard,  the  Army  Ileservrs,  and 
the    Marine    Corps,      Fuilht-rmine,    the 
comm»if<<'  has  provided  for  a  number 
of  increases  m  cerUin  siynilkant  and 
urgently  needed  programs  U)  assure  more 
rapid    advances    in    the    areas   covered 
Amonu  the>e  are  the  highly  slynincant 
fleet   balllstlc-ml.sslle    program,   Polaris, 
antlhubmarme    warfaic.    modernization 
of  the  Army,  the  air-to-ground  mltfcile 
for  the  B-52  bomber,  and  a  step-up  In 
development  of   the  Air  Force  Minute- 
man,    solid    propellent    intercontinental 
ballistic  mi.'^sile.     Funds  have  been  pro- 
vided   to   maintain   Marine   Corps    end 
strength   at   200.000   men   as   compared 
with  175.000  men  proposed  in  the  budget 
and  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
strengths  at  400.000  and  300.000  re.'^pec- 
tively.  compared  with  360.000  and  270.000. 
respectively,  proposed  in  the  budget.    The 
committee  has.  of  course,  attempted  to 
make  all  reasonable  economies  wherever 
they  could  be  effected.    In  making  the.se 
adjustments  up  and  down,  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  increases  totaling 
$1021,161.000    and   made   decreases   to- 
taling $907,547  000.  including  $260,000.- 
000  provided  by   transfer   from  surplus 
ca-h   in  stock-fund  balances.     The  net 
effect  is  an  overall  increase  of  $113,614.- 
000  over  the  $38,196,947,000  requested  in 
the     Presidents     January     budret     as 
amended  by  the  augmentation  request  of 
April  2,   1958.     Tlie  total  recommended 
for  appropriation  in  the  bill  is  $38,310.- 
561.000.    This  will  provide  $3,810,711,000 
more  than  the  $34,499,850,000  appropri- 
ated for  comparable  progress  in  1959. 

Defense  spending  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  debate  this  afternoon  as  an  answer 
to  various  economic  problems  which  face 
this  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  defense 
spending  at  any  time  is  the  solution  to 
economic  difficulties  which  we  may  face. 
The  waste  and  duplication  existing  in  the 
armed  services  today  is  indeed  shocking. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower for  unification  of  our  defense 
forces  be  given  immediate  favorable 
action  by  this  85th  Congress.  Our  mili- 
tary services  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
effect  of  deficit  financing  upon  the  futui-e 
economic  well-being  of  our  country. 
Deficit  financing  is  the  No.  1  threat  which 
faces  the  economy  of  our  Nation  today. 
Deficit  financing  means  inflation  and  it  is 
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incumbent  upon  ev<  ry  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  make  the  railitary  realize  their 
responsibility  for  reieiving  a  full  dollars 
worth  of  defense  value  for  every  dollar 
appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  militar/  threat  facing  our 
Nation  and  our  pres-^nt  and  future  capa- 
bilities for  meeting  that  threat  must  be 
thoroughly  evaluate  1  in  connection  with 
requests  for  defense  appropriations. 

This  year  the  committee  made  a  special 
effort  to  explore  the  roughly  the  relative 
military  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  Not  only  did  the  com- 
mittee hear  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  three  military  Depart- 
ments and  the  resp<  etlve  Chiefs  of  Stafl 
on  thU  iMue,  but  a1s<  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  our  irtelUgence  oraaniza- 
tlon«,  Including  th«  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agi  ncy  and  top  ofnrers 
of  the  intelhgcnee  b  'ftncli««  of  the  three 
Armed  services. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  the  world  Is  moving  rapidly  into  a 
period  of  lncreasln(  danger — danger  to 
ourselves,  our  pocslhle  enemies,  and  for 
that  matter,  to  all  leoples  of  the  morld. 
This  Increafclng  dancer,  accentuated  also 
by  an  apparent  growing  discontent 
throughout  the  word,  results  primarily 
from  the  acoeleratin  ?  progress  in  science 
and  technology  whi(  h  are  making  avail- 
able weapons  of  evei  greater  destructlve- 
ness  with  increasing  speed  and  ease  of 
delivery.  This,  of  course,  is  not  exactly 
a  new  development.  :3ut  It  Is  moving  more 
and  more  rapidly.  We  have  known  of 
these  developments  but  have  continued 
to  feel  somewhat  secure  in  our  pKJsition  of 
world  leadership  inilustrially.  militarily, 
and  technoloKicall> .  Recent  scientific 
successes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
show  that  the  Sovie  .s  are  challenging  us 
in  more  than  military  power  and  that 
they  are  progressin;;  much  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  generally  recognized. 
These  successes  F>oint  up  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  must  move  forward 
more  rapidly  in  a  number  of  areas  t^  re- 
gain leadership  in  such  areas  and  to 
maintain  its  milita  y  and  technological 
lead  generally. 

Not  only  are  the  .Soviets  making  rapid 
technological  progress  but  testimony  of 
intelligence  officials  shows  that  they  are 
also  continumg  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment of  existing  i)rcsent-day  military 
forces.  It  is  reported  that  the  Soviets 
have  reequipped  their  ground  forces 
with  newly  developed  missiles,  tanks, 
guns,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
amphibious  vehicles.  They  have  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  a 
large  Navy  with  powerful  conventional 
submarine  forces  capable  of  threatening 
our  sea  lanes  and  control  of  the  seas 
generally.  With  respect  to  their  Air 
Forces,  the  overall  number  has  remained 
fairly  constant  over  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  quality  of  the  forces  has  appar- 
ently been  steadily  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  more  modem  Jet  aircraft 
and  missiles  of  various  typ>es.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  also  obviously  expanded 
its  program  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missiles  as  well  as  its  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  generally. 


CAPABILrnKS    OF    OTTR    PRESENT    FORCES 

With  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  our 
forces  to  deal  with  the  present  threat  to 
our  national  security,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  civilian,  and  military  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy, 
is  that: 

The  Nation  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
threat  it  faces  today. 

In  support  of  this  judgment.  Secretary 
McEhoy  made  the  following  pertinent 
points  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  quality  of  our  bomber  aircraft  find 
supporting  alr-r«fuellng  tankers  !•  high.  unU 
!•  being  meadlly  Improved.  A  worldwide 
•VRtem  of  operatlonnl  bases  hfia  been  pro- 
vidpd  for  Its  UM,  Th«  slrcrsft  nrs  mnnn^d 
and  supported  by  ths  mmi  highly  trained 
and  e«perl*nc«d  bom»>*r  crews  in  the  world. 
No  r>t}.«r  siral«(rir  air  furc«  has  had  the  ac* 
tual  c/>mbat  exp«rlefic«  of  MAC  When,  in 
Addition,  w«  c^ihslder  ths  number  snd  de- 
sirueitve  power  of  the  wnixtnu  that  are  now 
•v»< liable  U>r  these  tx^rmbers  to  carry,  the  re- 
tatlaUiry  power  uf  0AC  toiUy  Is  ettormous, 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  BAC  we  have  today  a  very 
ifnj>ortani  retaliatory  capability  In  the  tac- 
tical air  units  deployed  overseas  and  In  the 
carrier  task  forces  of  the  Navy  •  •   • 

We  have,  right  now,  a  moet  extensive  and 
sophisticated  continental  air  defense  detec- 
tion system.  This  system,  which  stretches 
from  the  mld-Paclfic  around  the  northern 
edge  of  the  North  American  Continent  and 
across  the  North  Atlantic  approaches.  Is  to 
a  large  extent  in  operation. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  fore- 
going statement  does  not  imply  that  we 
have  m  being  a  detection  system  against 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  but  some 
progress  is  being  made  toward  this  end. 

As  to  our  Limited  war  capability.  Sec- 
retary McElroy  pomted  out  that: 

Our  forces  designed  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions sliort  of  general  war  •  •  •  constitute 
a  large  part  of  our  total  Military  Establish- 
ment. Included  are  the  Army  divisions,  all 
of  which  have  completed  conversion  to  the 
"Pentomlc"  organization  •  •  •  Also  In- 
cluded •  •  •  are  the  3  divisions  and  3  air 
wings  of  the  Marine  Corps  which  are  in  their 
traditional  high  state  of  combat  readiness. 

With  reference  to  the  Navy,  he  said: 
In  Its  ability  to  carry  out  its  traditional 
mission— control  of  the  seas — the  tJnlted 
States  Navy  Is  without  peer  in  the  world 
today  •  •  •.  Virtually  all  of  the  combatant 
ships  of  the  Navy  have  some  sort  of  anti- 
submarine capability.  But  even  If  we  con- 
sider only  our  specialized  antisubmarine 
forces,  our  capabilities  in  this  area  are  Im- 
pressive. 

Secretary  McElroy's  evaluation  of  our 
present  military  strength  was  seconded 
by  General  Twining,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the  following 
words : 

I  would  •  •  •  like  to  make  It  crystal  clear 
for  the  Members  of  this  Committee  that 
we  are  not  today.  In  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, In  a  position  of  Inferior  strength  vis- 
avis  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  restate  that  thought  in  a  positive  man- 
ner— I  believe  that  our  military  forces  are 
strong  enough  today  to  make  any  would-be 
aggressor  realize  that  to  attack  us  would  be 
reckless  folly — folly  which  would  brlr^g  down 
upon  such  aggressors  the  very  kind  of  devas- 
tation that  would  defeat  any  plan  to  con- 
quer this  country. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  concern 
expressed  by  many  members  that  have 
contacted  me  today  about  the  future  of 
the  medicare  program  and  the  effect  of 
the  $10  million  cut  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Medicare 
Act.  It  was  designed  as  a  fringe  benefit 
to  offer  a  uniform  pattern  of  medical 
care  to  service  families  and  thus  to 
make  military  careers  more  attractive 
and  reduce  turnover  of  personnel.  Prior 
to  this  act,  there  was  a  great  variation 
in  the  extent  of  medical  care  offered  de- 
pendents by  the  three  servicee.  Also.  a« 
care  could  be  given  only  at  military  In- 
stallations, the  unfortunate  40  percent  of 
dependents  who  were  not  located  near 
mllltflry  medical  Instftljallonii  were  de- 
nied this  fringe  benefit  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  This  is  of  special  concern 
to  the  service  people  of  my  CorurrM- 
slonal  Di/itrlct  where  no  miUUrr  medical 
ImtalUtions  are  avalUble, 

The  medicare  program  hag  corrected 
this  Inequity  to  a  large  extent.  In  view 
of  the  interest  exprcMed  by  Members  In 
regard  to  the  effect  of  thl«  bill  on  the 
program,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  di<eus« 
it  this  afternoon. 

To  achieve  equality  of  treatment 
among  military  dependents.  Congress 
authorized  a  choice  of  care  as  between 
civilian  facilities  or  care  in  military  fa- 
cilities. For  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the 
militaiT  has  requested  $71.9  million.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  recommends  $60  million. 
The  effects  of  such  a  reduction.  I  am  told, 
will  mean  that,  instead  of  40  percent  of 
all  dependents  receiving  the  same  kind 
of  medical  care  that  dependents  living  on 
military  bases  receive,  about  one-quarter 
of  these  will  be  denied  federally  financed 
medical  care  because  funds  will  not  be 
available.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  reduction  will  be  appealed  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  subcommittee  it  was  my 
position  that  the  $10  million  cut  was  too 
severe. 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  military 
are  not  comparable  to  civilian  costs  be- 
cause they  do  not  represent  full  costs. 
The  military  services,  in  computing  their 
costs,  omit  such  items  as  depreciation  of 
the  cost  of  building  hospitals  and  the 
travel,  leave,  recruitment  and  retirement 
of  military  persoruiel  who  are  normally 
assigned  to  hospitals.  Omitted  also  are 
other  fringe  benefits.  Fire  and  liability 
insurance  premiums  are  not  computed 
nor  are  many  other  expenses  which  go 
into  the  total  cost  of  care  In  a  civilian 
facility.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  authori- 
tative data  proving  that  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  higher  in  civilian  facilities. 
Besides,  to  say  that  if  the  costs  were 
equal  we  should  prefer  to  furnish  care 
in  military  facilities  would  be  also  to  say 
that  the  military  services  should  build 
their  own  aircraft,  their  trucks,  roast 
their  own  coffee  and  make  their  own 
uniforms. 

I  am  advised  that  the  military  is  tK>w 
preparing  a  new  request  for  funds  pro- 
vided for  this  program.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  military  departments  that  if  this 
program  is  limited  to  $60  million  an- 
nually, military  facilities  will  be  required 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  dependents — those  living 
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within  large  geographic  areas  surround- 
ing military  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  three  letters 
pertaining  to  the  medicare  program. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  April  25,  1958. 
The  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahon:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  because  of  certain  questions 
which  I  understand  have  been  raised  before 
your  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the  free- 
choice  provifiion  of  the  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  In  1956  authorizing  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  for  dependents  of  serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  questions  deal  In  part  with  the  econ- 
omy which  would  allegedly  result  by  elim- 
inating in  some  Instances  free  choice  by  eli- 
gible dependents  between  private  and  serv- 
ice physicians  and  facilities.  The  American 
Medical  Association  does  not  agree  that  tax 
money  would  necessarily  be  saved  if  depend- 
ents of  service  personnel  are  denied  a  free 
choice.  Furthermore,  we  are  convinced  that 
elimination  of  free  choice  would  result  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  authorized  medical 
care  now  available  to  and  received  by  the 
dependents. 

It  Is  dllTicult  for  many  reasons  to  make  an 
accurate  co.st  comparison  between  civilian 
and  military  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. Depreciation  costs,  fringe  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  expenses  Involved  In  recruitment, 
trainine:,  etc..  are  not  included  in  computing 
the  cost  of  military  medical  care.  In  this 
connection,  we  would  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Hu!5sey  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Defen.=e  Appropriations  on  June  19,  1957. 
In  addition,  any  attempt  at  comparison  of 
costs  must  also  take  Into  consideration  the 
types  of  ca.«ies  Involved.  The  medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  Public  Law  569,  84th 
Congress,  has  dealt  predominantly  with 
obstetrical  cases  which  have  a  relatively  high 
cost  per  hospital  day. 

The  Interchange  In  status  between  eligi- 
bility and  noneligibility  for  civilian  cure 
would  most  certainly  compound  administra- 
tive problems.  This  would  make  DO  forms 
1173  meaningless  with  resulting  confusion 
among  not  only  the  dependents  but  civilian 
physicians  and  hospitals  as  well. 

Many  of  the  costs  to  date  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Puijltc  Law  509  have  been  of  a 
nonrecurring  nature  and  were  necessary  In 
contracting  for  civilian  care  through  the 
medical  associations,  hospitals,  and  their 
designated  fircal  agencies.  A  significant  part 
of  this  cost  was  for  informing  all  parties  and 
agencies  concerned.  Any  chans^e  at  this 
time  would  only  entail  further  disruption  la 
administrative  mechanisms  and  would  re- 
sult in  the  total  loss  of  the  nonrecurring  ex- 
penses of  Inaugurating  the  program. 

To  eliminate  the  free-choice  provision  In 
the  law.  as  spelled  out  In  the  implementing 
directives,  would  necessitate  in  many  In- 
stances the  exclusive  utilization  of  military 
and  naval  facilities  staffed  by  physicians  In 
the  uniformed  services.  Should  this  occtir, 
and  should  the  armed  services  take  over  the 
civilian  phase  of  medicare,  or  a  substantial 
part  of  It.  an  increased  demand  for  physicians 
In  uniform  would  also  undoubtedly  result — 
a  demand  which  could  probably  be  met  only 
by  reactivation  of  discriminatory  draft  legis- 
lation. 

In  any  thorough  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gram, It  should  be  emphasized  that  depend- 
ents of  those  In  the  uniformed  services  are 
civilians  and  should  seek  tlieir  medical  treat- 
ment through  civilian  channels  If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  beneficial  aspects  of  our  present 
system    of    providing    medical    care    and    to 


guard    against    further    maldistribution    of 
professional  health  personnel. 

The  medicare  program  has  been  accepted 
by  dependents  of  service  personnel  and  by 
the  medical  profession  and  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  it  has  been  successful.  We 
have  al.so  been  advised  that  it  has  been  eco- 
nomically and  wisely  administered.  It  Is, 
therefore,  our  sincere  recommendation  that 
no  major  change  affecting  choice  between 
civilian  and  military  facilities  be  made  In  the 
medicare  pro<jram  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

F.  J.  L.  BlassIncame,  M  D.. 

General  Manager. 


American  Medical  Aseociation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  23.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  We  are  disturbed  by  a  re- 
cent report  that  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  is 
considering  limiting  the  amount  of  civilian 
medical  care  military  dependents  may  re- 
ceive under  the  medicare  program.  We 
understand  economy  is  the  motivation: 
namely,  that  costs  of  the  civilian  phase  of 
this  program  are  described  as  exceeding 
budget   expectations. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  projected  cut- 
back in  civilian  medical  care  Is  based  on  In- 
sufficient and  misleading  Information.  We 
hope  the  svibcommittee  will  therefore  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  following  facts: 

We  have  been  reliably  Informed  that  some 
subcommittee  members  were  led  to  believe 
that  when  the  authorization  bill  passed  the 
House  In  March  of  1956  the  annual  cost  for 
civilian  medical  care  was  estimated  at  only 
$53  8  million.     That   was   not   the   case. 

The  record  shows  that  in  the  hearings  and 
during  debate  In  the  House  the  estimated 
annual  budi^et  was  repeatedly  described  as 
$76  million.    Here  are  some  of  the  citations: 

Page  102  of  the  printed  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  on  H.  n  9429.  April  12  and  1.3. 
1956,  In  the  testimony  of  Steven  D.  Williams, 
second  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.: 

"Our  cost  estimate  for  the  minimum  care 
which  must,  under  H.  R.  9429.  be  provided  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  active  servicemen, 
Is  well  within  the  $76  million  which  has 
been  Identified  as  the  budget  limitation  fur 
this  year  " 

Page  6035  of  the  full  committee  hearing 
on  H.  R.  24.30,  miscellaneous  real-estate  proj- 
ects. H.  R.  9129  (H,  R.  7994),  H.  R.  9428  (H.  R. 
8675).  la  the  testimony  of  RcpresenLatlve 
Kilday  : 

"We  have  $76  million  In  the  budget." 

Page  6030,  also  testimony  of  Representa- 
tive Kilday : 

"We  have  this  slttiatlon-  If  It  should  be 
that,  instead  of  costing  $70  million." 

Page  12  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Report  No.  1805  (to  accompany  H.  R.  9429), 
84th  Con^rc-s.  2d  session : 

"The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  advised  that  there  will  be  available  for 
fiscal  1957  approximately  $76  million  to  de- 
fray the  first  year's  cost  of  the  proposed 
legislation." 

Congressional  Record,  volume  102.  part  3, 
page  3850.  of  the  House  debate  on  H.  R.  9429, 
Mr    Kilday: 

"But  we  can  take  this  program  and  the 
budget  of  $76  million."  (Mr.  Ku.day  then 
referred  to  $53  8  million,  the  meaning  of 
which  sum  shall  be  explained  later  ) 

Congressional  Record,  volume  102.  part  3, 
page  3851,  House  debate  on  H.  R.  8429,  Mr. 
Arends: 

"There  Is  provision  In  this  year's  budget 
for  $7G  million  for  this  bill." 


Where,  then,  did  the  "estimated  cost"  fig- 
ure of  $53  8  million  come  from? 

Page  44  of  the  printed  hearings  on  H.  R. 
9429  (hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  United  States  Senate.  April 
12  and  13.  1956)  carries  a  table  prepared  to 
show  "the  estimated  first  year  annual  cost, 
using  the  medical  service  plan  provided  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  facilities."  There  the 
estimate  of  $53  8  mllUoa  Is  given  as  the  cost 
of  caring  for  spouses  and  children  of  active 
servicemen.  A  comparable  ngure  Is  carried 
on  page  9  of  Senate  Report  No  1878  (to  ac- 
company H  R  9429).  84th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, In  this  sentence: 

"The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organizations 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  providing  the  care 
authorized  by  the  bill  for  the  incidence  of 
Illness  that  would  occur  among  the  40  per- 
cent of  the  ellglbles  (who  would  use  civilian 
care)  Is  $52  2  million  " 

The  significant  thing  Is  that  the  $53  mil- 
lion figure  was  used  as  an  estimate  not  of 
the  cobt  of  the  program  that  finally  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  put  into  operation, 
but  as  the  cost  of  a  more  limited  medical 
care  plan  used  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  as  the  basis  of  their  cost  planning 
before   enactment   of    Medicare. 

At  no  time  do  the  records  available  to  us 
show  that  Congress  anticipated  the  cost 
would  be  under  $53  8  million;  the  authori- 
zation was  repeatedly  stated  to  be  $76 
million. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  civilian  phase 
of  medicare  h.is  not  expanded  beyond  the 
estimate  since  the  program  was  set  up  In 
December  of  1956.  I  refer  you  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen  Paul  I.  Robinson.  In  charge 
of  medicare,  before  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Sul3C<jmmlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  oX  Representa- 
tives, on   April   24.    1958: 

"In  a  remarkable  affirmation  of  these  per- 
centages (the  advance  estimate  of  40  per- 
cent) •  •  •  recent  studies  show  that  under 
the  program  42  7  percent  of  dependent  care 
was  provided  In  civilian  hospitals  •  •  • 
Over  71  percent  of  such  dependents  volun- 
tarily gave  precisely  the  same  reasons  for 
choosing  civilian  facilliies  as  were  presented 
at  the  Congressional  hearing.^."' 

Before  any  change  Is  made  in  the  medi- 
care program  we  recommend  that  you  call 
in  the  same  people  who  made  the  uriginal 
cost  estimates  and  testified  on  them  and 
who  now  are  on  the  EXDD  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  law  authorizing 
medicare  •  •  •  Dr.  Donald  Stubbs,  Biue 
Shield  medical  care  plan;  Mr.  Steven  D. 
Williams  of  the  American  Life  Convention 
and  tlie  L'fe  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; Mr.  E.  A.  Van  Steenwyk.  Blue  Cross 
Commission.  They  could  establish  beyond 
a  d  JUbt  Just  what  the  figures  $53  8  million 
and  $76  million  did  repiescnt 

At  a  meeting  on  May  9.  1958.  this  advisory 
committee  commended  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  keeping  medicare  within  the  budg- 
etary limits  set  by  the  law.  Tliese  con- 
sultants at  the  Same  time  stated  that  the 
pri.'gram  was  being  administered  the  way  the 
law  intended  it  to  be  administered,  and  was 
being  held  within  the  true  cost  estimate. 

For  Information  on  comparative  costs  of 
care  in  civilian  and  military  facilities  see 
the  letter  of  April  25  from  F  J.  L.  Blasln- 
game.  M.  D..  to  Congressman  George  H. 
Mahon.  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  J.  Kennard.  M    D  . 

Acting  Director. 

American  Hospital  Associatiow, 

Washington.  D.  C.,May  29.  1958. 
Hon  Clarence  Cannon. 

Ciairmari,  Appropriations  Cornmittee, 
United  States  Housr  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Cannon:  We  are  deeply 
disturbed   to  learn    that  the   Committee  on 
Appropriations   has   recommended    a  drastic 
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change  In  the  dependents  medical  care  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  6d9,  84th  Cong  )  which 
provides  needed  health  care  to  dependents 
of  the  armed  services. 

We  have  had  a  long  and  continuing  In- 
terest In  this  program.  Prior  even  to  its 
inception,  we  had  urged  elimination  of  In- 
equities In  earlier  health  programs  for  mili- 
tary dependents  by  which  they  received  care 
primarily  on  the  fortuitous  circumstances  of 
available  mUltary  facilities  and  being  located 
near  them.  We  have  continuously  urged 
that  the  full  benefits  of  available  civilian 
health  services  be  made  available  to  these 
civilian  dependents.  We  wish,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  following  points  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  and  the  Congress: 

1.  This  program  to  provide  health  care  to 
dependents  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money  Irrespective  of  where  the  care 
Is  rendered.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of 
hoepitallzatlon  in  military  facilities  Is  no 
less  than  such  care  In  civilian  facilities,  and 
that  this  fact  has  been  documented  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  cost  of  the  medicare  program  was  well 
within  the  bovinds  of  the  estimated  costs 
arrived  at  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
the  Inception  of  the  program. 

It  Is  an  Illusion  to  think  that  by  reducing 
the  appropriation  for  the  civilian  medicare 
program  and  thus  requiring  greater  use  of 
military  facilities  for  care  will  result  ulti- 
mately In  any  substantial  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  full  cost  of  de- 
pendent care  will  appear  each  year  In  the 
Federal  budget  even  though  It  may  not  fully 
appear  in  tne  budget  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

2  If  an  additional  appreciable  number  of 
dependents  are  going  to  be  forced  Into  the 
military  facilities.  Is  this  eventually  going  to 
require  Increases  in  the  staffs  of  the  military 
facilities — doctors.  nurses,  technicians, 
therapists,  dietitians,  and  many  other  highly 
trained  personnel?  Is  the  Congress  willing 
to  reinstate  the  draft  of  physicians  from 
civilian  life  in  order  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  these  civilians? 

If  It  Is  indeed  a  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
staffs  of  military  facilities  Is  larger  than  Is 
needed,  we  believe  It  an  Incongruous  circum- 
stance that  the  corrective  measure  proposed 
Is  to  Increase  the  patient  load  rather  than  to 
decrease  the  staffs  and  return  these  people 
to  civilian  life  where  they  can  meet  existing 
critical  personnel  shortages. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  action  proposed  by  the 
committee  can  only  mean  one  thing,  and 
that  Is  to  deprive  a  number  of  dependents  of 
the  right  of  free  choice  of  their  physician 
and  of  their  hoFpital.  The  Budget  Bureau 
has  opposed  any  limitation  on  free  choice 
stating  that  the  difference  In  charges  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  servicemen  to 
use  military  facilities  should  provide  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  use  of  the  mUitary 
hospitals. 

The  Executive  Director,  who  has  been  re- 
eponslble  for  operating  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, has  taken  the  position  that  freedom  of 
choice  should  not  be  restricted,  and  he  gives 
as  one  of  his  reasons  "the  adverse  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  servicemen." 

Since  the  whole  purpose  of  the  act  as  It 
was  passed  by  Congress  was  to  Increase  the 
morale  of  the  armed  services  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  we  Interpret  any 
action  that  would  harm  morale  at  this  time 
as  a  dlaservlce  to  the  Nation.  If  the  sole 
concern  of  the  Congress  had  been  one  of  a 
monetary  nature,  the  act  never  would  have 
been  passed.  We  therefore  construe  the  ac- 
tion proposed  by  the  committee  as  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  In  the 
basic  act. 

4.  The  action  of  the  committee  would  in 
effect  create  an  administrative  monstrosity. 
Again  the  Administrator  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. General  Robinson,  set  forth  very 
clearly,  commencing  on  page  739  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee,  some  aspects 


of  the  administrative  difficulties  which 
would  result  by  limiting  free  choice.  We 
believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  everything 
the  administrator  of  the  program  has  stated 
can  only  be  taken  as  urging  strongly  against 
any  such  limitation.  We  believe  such  a 
limitation  would  create  havoc  for  the  whole 
program  because  of  the  uncertainties  result- 
ing In  the  minds  of  the  dependents  them- 
selves. It  would  further  create  uncertainties 
In  the  minds  of  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals, 
and  others  accepting  responEibillties  for 
carrying  out  the  program  in  good  faith.  With 
a  constant  flow  of  dependents  from  one  duty 
station  to  another  and  the  myriad  of  details 
that  would  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  they 
receive  care,  this  could  only  result  In  a  more 
costly  and  complicated  administration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  mediCuLre  program  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  participation  of  the  Nation  s 
physicians  and  hospitals.  We  can  say  that 
the  hospitals  of  the  Nation  have  cooperated 
fully  in  making  this  program  the  success  it 
has  been  to  date.  We  can  also  say  that  hos- 
pitals Intend  to  continue  this  cooperation, 
but  we  urge  that  no  action  be  taken  which 
needlessly    damages   such    cooperation. 

5.  This  recommendation  to  cut  back  the 
medicare  program  may  be  seen  as  a  first  step 
to  destroy  it.  A  program  which,  as  reported 
by  everyone  closely  connected  with  it.  has 
proved  to  have  met  with  the  overwhelming 
satisfaction  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents.  If  there  has  been  Indeed  any 
criticism  of  the  medicare  program,  and  we 
have  heard  of  none,  then  we  believe  it  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Itself  as  a  legislative  problem. 

Finally,  we  believe  the  medicare  program 
has  been  eminently  successful;  It  has  served 
fully  the  purposes  which  the  Congress  had 
In  mind;  It  has  been  well  administered;  It 
has  been  within  the  budget  estimates  estab- 
lished for  the  program,  and  in  fact,  the 
budget  requested  for  the  coming  perlcxl  Is 
less  than  the  amount  established  for  the 
program  originally;  It  has  provided  care  to 
the  numbers  of  dependents  which  It  was 
expected  to  take  care  of;  It  has  contributed 
to  the  good  morale  of  our  armed  services 
and,  therefore,  to  the  Improved  security  of 
the  Nation;  and  It  has  had  the  full  support 
of  civilian  organizations  and  agencies  not 
only  In  rendering  the  care,  but  in  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

We  respectfully  urge  therefore  that  your 
committee  reconsider  Its  action  to  reduce 
the  medicare  appropriation  and  that  you 
support  the  full  budget  estimates  requested 
by  the  administration  for  the  conduct  of  the 
medicare  program  for  fiscal  1959. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Williamson, 

Associate  Director. 

The  Medicare  Act  was  designed  to 
pive  fringe  benefits  to  the  military  serv- 
ice, to  provide  medical  care  to  service 
families,  thus  to  make  military  careers 
more  attractive  and  to  reduce  the  turn- 
over of  military  personnel.  Prior  to 
this  act  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the 
extent  of  medical  care  offered  to  depend- 
ents by  the  three  services. 

This  was  particularly  true  In  districts 
such  as  mine,  which  is  a  rural  district 
located  in  the  central  part  of  Wisconsin. 
There  are  no  military  medical  installa- 
tions available  any  place  in  the  area. 
There  are  several  bases,  however,  lo- 
cated in  the  area.  These  people  have  no 
place  to  go  for  any  medical  care. 

I  think  the  medicare  program  was  In- 
tended to  handle  this  type  of  situation, 
where  medical  treatment  was  not  avail- 
able in  the  so-called  military  medical 
installations,    but   in    these    particular 


areas  care  would  be  provided  for  the 
families  of  our  servicemen. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon],  what 
effect  he  believes  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee will  have  on  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  to  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  that  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  medicare  program 
can  be  carried  out  within  the  fund  limi- 
tation carried  in  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
setting  the  limitation  was  to  try  and 
make  certain  that  existing  defense  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  would  be  used  in 
preference  to  outside  facilities  when 
such  facilities  were  adequate  and  reason- 
ably available  to  the  dependent.  It  is 
not  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  build 
additional  military  hospitals,  or  to  hire 
additional  nurses  and  doctors  in  order 
to  expand  the  medical  operations  of  the 
services  for  military  dependents.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  hospital  beds  that  are  in 
operation,  and  the  doctors  and  nurses 
who  are  available  be  used  within  reason- 
able limits  to  take  care  of  dependents 
in  that  area  who  find  it  possible  to  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  hospitals  of  the  de- 
fense services.  We  had  sought  last  year 
to  get  the  services  to  work  out  a  program 
of  this  kind,  but,  the  program  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  will  of  the  committee  was  not 
carried  out.  So  this  procedure  was  car- 
ried in  the  bill  this  year  in  order  to 
reasonably  utilize  the  medical  facilities 
where  they  were  readily  available  to  the 
dependents. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  could  tell  me  something 
about  this  point.  There  has  been  in- 
formation brought  to  me  by  several 
Members  today  that  the  language  in 
section  633  of  the  bill  on  page  45  which 
states : 

Sec.  633.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  act  may  be  used  to  incur  obligations 
In  excess  of  $60  million  for  the  medical  care 
of  the  dependents  of  military  personnel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  interpreting  this 
language  to  apply  to  obligations  incurred 
In  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  that  this 
would  cut  down  on  the  obligation  au- 
thority in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  cannot 
understand  how  that  could  apply  to  any 
obligation  authority  in  1959. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  true.  This  limitation  provides 
only  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  which  will 
begin  on  July  1  and  there  are  no  re- 
strictions for  the  year  1958,  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  personally  had  reserva- 
tion about  the  extent  of  the  cut  on  this 
particular  item,  but  I  realize  that  there 
will  be  a  possibility  of  adjustment  and 
further  review  of  this  particular  figure 
in  the  Senate  and  during  the  conference 
between  the  two  Housl^. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  does  seem  to  me  if  the 
services  can  establish  that  $60  million 
will  not  be  adequate  within  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  freedom  of  choice  ad- 
vocated by  the  committee,  then  before 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  finally,  an 
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opportunity  will  be  available  to  present 
the  case  to  the  other  body  for  considera- 
tion. I  am  sure,  and  the  final  amount 
can  be  worked  out  in  the  conference  on 
the  bill.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee to  deny  to  any  military  dependent 
the  medical  care  made  available  to  them 
imder  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mrs.  RCXjERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  You 
know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy when  they  closed  the  Army  hos- 
pital and  the  patients  were  supposed  to 
go  to  the  Chelsea  Naval  Ho.spital.  I 
understand  that  it  is  very  hard  for  many 
of  the  women  to  go  to  the  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital,  and  I  understand  they  are  not 
going  to  the  private  hospitals  because 
they  are  too  expensive  and  they  are  hard 
to  get  to.  So  many  of  the  mothers  and 
the  babies  are  not  having  proper  care. 
Proper  prenatal  care  is  not  being  given  to 
many  of  the  mothers.  I  got  this  from 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  service,  and  I 
think  perhaps  he  would  not  mind  my 
using  his  name  at  a  later  date.  But,  I 
have  been  deeply  troubled  because  they 
are  supposed  to  go  to  Fort  Devens  in  my 
District,  which  Is  a  very  fine  place  and  a 
very  fine  hospital,  but  you  know  a  baby 
does  not  wait  to  ko  45  miles  to  arrive  in 
this  world.  I  do  not  think  we  are  giving 
the  proper  care  also  to  our  veterans  and 
I  have  been  greatly  distres.sed  about  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  overhaul  our  complete 
medical  program.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  has  found  out  about  the 
care  that  our  mothers  and  babies  are 
getting. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  for  her  contribution. 

I  believe  the  type  of  medical  care  being 
offered  by  the  various  services  has  been 
good  medical  care  in  the  past  year.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  a  review  of  the 
medical  care  program  should  be  under- 
taken. I  think  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  House  C'^mmittee  on  Appropriations 
will  be  that  a  complete  review  of  the 
medical  care  program  wiU  be  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.'-achusetts.  I 
hope  there  will  be.  I  know  that  I  tried 
to  get  one  civilian  physician.  I  could  not 
get  him  at  his  office  or  at  his  home,  and 
he  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the  service 
for  these  women  and  babies. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORREIoL.  The  situation  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  this  year  is  like 
last  fiscal  year.  We  have  been  unable  to 
get  language  into  the  bill.  We  are  hope- 
ful, of  cour.se,  that  the  other  body  will  do 
that  as  it  did  last  year.  I  think  that  will 
answer  your  question. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  think  the  basic  ques- 
tion in  this  matter  of  medical  care  for 


the  dependents  of  the  service  people  Is 
mainly  what  it  is  in  the  basic  act,  as  to 
whether  they  have  a  choice  of  hospitals 
and  physicians,  or  whether  they  have  to 
accept  the  hospital  treatment  of  the 
military. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  that  is  the  basic 
question. 

Mr.  FENTON.    What  is  the  basic  act? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  basic  act.  according 
to  the  debate  carried  on  in  1956,  was  to 
provide  for  greater  freedom  in  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  respect  to  medical 
care. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  take  it,  then,  that 
section  633  as  written  in  the  bill  is  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No:  I  believe  that  section 
633  as  written  into  the  bill  is  a  limitation 
on  the  obligation  authority.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  as  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  LmrdI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  OstertagI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI  for  his  able 
leadership  and  his  valued  understanding 
of  the  many  a.spects  of  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  operation.  He  has  been 
most  courteous.  He  has  led  the  work  of 
this  committee  with  distinction  and 
credit  to  himself  and  the  committee. 

May  I  add  also  a  word  of  praise  for  our 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  IMr.  WigglesworthJ.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  work  with  him,  and 
with  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  that  matter,  through  the  long  and 
arduous  days  and  weeks  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  tremendous  budget  for  our 
Defen.se  Department. 

I  want  to  add  another  word  of  com- 
mendation and  that  is  for  the  fine  pres- 
entation that  was  made  by  our  distin- 
guished collcartue  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas   (Mr.  ScrivnerI. 

In  my  judgment,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  presented  to  the  committee 
today  a  very  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  many  ramifications  and  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  that  it  reflects  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  at  this 
time  in  the  light  of  the  new  developments 
and  the  tenseness  of  the  world  today. 
You  will  recall  that  the  committee  re- 
duced the  military  budget  request  last 
year  by  some  $2'^  billion,  and  that  the 
Congress  su.stained  that  reduction.  This 
year  it  is  a  different  story.  We  are  by 
this  appropriation  bill  actually  increas- 
ing the  total  amount  of  new  funds,  al- 
though there  are  reductions  in  some 
areas  and  Increases  In  others. 

I  believe  it  is  important  also  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  budget  does  not  Include 
the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  obliga- 


tions incurred  because  of  the  military 
pay  raises  recently  authorized  by  the 
Con«:ress.  Estimates  for  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases  are  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  $700  million,  and.  of 
course,  we  might  add  to  the  budget  for 
military  purposes  the  sum  of  $1,700,000,- 
000  for  military  construction.  I  think 
the  report  gives  a  clear  picture  of  what 
has  happened,  wliat  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  plans,  and  the  reasons  for 
committee  action. 

Our  comnilttee  also  points  out.  how- 
ever, that  of  a  total  appropriation 
amounting  to  $40,500,000,000.  the  total 
amount  of  money  available  for  expendi- 
tures will  be  about  $73  bilhorL  I  think 
It  is  important  to  have  that  in  mind,  be- 
cause sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the  pic- 
ture by  virtue  of  our  thinking  In  terms 
of  the  immediate  dollar  sign  that  is  In 
front  of  us.  So  I  repeat  that  even 
though  we  are  appropriating  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  for  military  purposes 
this  year,  there  will  be  about  $73  billion 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  hands  of 
our  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
wants  to  make  it  clear  also  that  much 
of  the  additional  $20  billion  or  $30  bil- 
lion has  already  been  obligated  for  var- 
ious things. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Oh,  absolutely;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  cor- 
rect. Perhaps  all  of  it,  or  practically 
all,  has  been  obligated  for  one  purpose 
or  another;  and  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  by  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  military  program,  longlcad  time  Is 
required  on  many  items  wl^ich  involve 
research  and  development,  and  procure- 
ment before  the  military  actually 
reaches  the  point  of  expenditure  on  any 
given  item. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  detail  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
military  p>er.sonnel  because  that  phase  of 
the  budget  has  been  ably  covered  by 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

As  our  rep>ort  points  out,  the  commit- 
tee reductions  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  request  totaled  about  $900 
million,  of  which  $260  milhon  is  for 
tran.sfcr  of  available  cash  balances  In 
certain  categories;  but  the  real  decreases 
are  in  the  area  of  the  aircraft  spare 
parts  In  connection  with  aircraft  pro- 
curement. Our  distinguislied  chairman 
referred  to  this  matter.  The  committee 
has  been  somewhat  disturbed  over  the 
tremendous  amount  of  money  that  is 
required  for  spares  and  spare  parts. 
We  feel  that  many  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  wasted  by  virtue  of  an  imbal- 
ance that  exists  between  the  end  item, 
or  the  weapon,  and  the  spares  or  spare 
parts  necessary  for  it.  So  we  have  ar- 
rived at  an  arbitrary  balance  of  20  per- 
cent in  the  belief  that  that  percentage 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  procure- 
ment requirements  in  the  spares  and 
spare-parts  field.  I  think  a  year  from 
now  It  will  be  clearly  established  that 
the  committee  was  sound  and  right  in 
its  thinking  and  conviction  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 
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The  other  question  is  that  of  the 
executive  type  aircraft,  where  the  com- 
mittee reduced  certain  funds  for  that, 
and  for  Navy  ships,  including  $35  million 
for  advance  procurement  of  a  second 
nuclear  supercarrier.  This  subject  and 
this  Issue  of  aircraft  carriers  is  dealt 
with  on  page  54  of  the  committee  report. 
I  think  the  report  Itself  clearly  describes 
the  reasons  for  the  $35  milhon  reduction 
and  the  attitude  and  the  policy  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  a  new  or  added 
nuclear  supercarriers. 

While  we  have  made  decreases  It  is 
also  important  to  know  there  are  in- 
creases In  this  bill  and  where  the  in- 
creases are.  The  increases  in  this  bill 
amount  to  over  $1  billion.  Briefly  I  can 
describe  them  as  follows:  $65  million  for 
the  President's  Emergency  Fund,  which, 
as  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
pointed  out.  is  available,  or  additional 
funds  are  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment Oi  for  any  need  resulting 
from  any  breakthrough  which  might  be 
described  as  of  an  emergency  nature. 
It  will  take  $82  million  in  new  money  to 
provide  for  the  Increase  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  In  the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  strength.  The 
amount  of  $42  million  additional  is 
placed  In  here  for  the  Army  mapping 
program,  which  Is  an  exclusive  job  in  he 
hands  of  the  Army  and  very  vital  to 
many  developments  that  are  taking 
place  in  parts  of  the  world. 

Important  and  perhaps  the  largest  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  in  this  bill 
Is  the  net  sum  of  $649  million  for  the 
Polaris  submarines;  that  is,  for  addi- 
tional Polaris  submarines.  Because  of 
the  acceleration  of  the  program  and  be- 
cause of  the.se  new  developments.  It  is 
generally  believed  this  expenditure  is 
wise  and  that  this  Increase  is  desirable, 
because  it  will  give  us  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines at  an  early  date.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  $45  million  to  meet  the  Marine 
Corps  strength,  that  is,  added  strength 
in  Marine  Corps  personnel.  The  sum  of 
$90  million  is  in  the  bill  as  an  Increase 
to  provide  for  the  Minute  Man,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile,  the  solid  propellant  weap- 
on. The  sum  of  $48  million  is  for  the 
Hound  Dog.  which  is  an  air-to-ground 
mLssile  to  go  with  the  B-52  bombers. 

Our  defense  program  Is  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  military  aspect  and  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  our  committee's  report,  pages 
14  and  15,  wherein  we  deal  specifically 
with  the  relation  of  the  defense  program 
to  the  national  ecoromy.  We  point  out 
In  part  that  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  actions  taken  are  sound  from  a 
military  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  economy  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayer,  in  that  we 
are  continuing  to  make  progress  toward 
getting  more  for  our  manpower  and 
money  in  defense  programs.  There  is 
need  for  haste  in  oui  defense  efforts,  and 
as  pointed  out  previously  in  the  report, 
the  committee  has  provided  for  a  speed- 
up In  a  number  of  important  defense 
programs.  However,  we  should  move 
rapidly  but  sensibly  and  no  one  should 
Interpret  our  desire  for  haste  as  an  in- 
vitation Into  slipshod,  irresponsible,  and 
wasteful  action. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  imp>ortant 
to  bear  in  mind  what  this  bill  and  what 
this  budget  and  what  this  rejaort  does 
in  regard  to  our  defense  and  its  relation- 
ship to  our  economy.  Many  people,  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  a  recession  and  that 
we  would  need  more  Government  and 
other  business  and  more  employment, 
were  turning  their  eyes  toward  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  defense  contracts  as  a 
crutch  to  bolster  our  economy.  So,  with 
this  thinking  it  is  well  that  we  regivrd 
this  defense  appropriation  as  a  sound 
program.  It  has  a  definite  relationship 
to  our  economy,  but  it  is  not  concerned 
with  the  idea  of  being  slipshod  and 
wasteful  and  cannot  be  regarded  in  that 
fashion. 

Research  and  development  plays  an 
important  role  In  this  overall  picture, 
and  I  wonder  if  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  $2.5  billion  is  provided 
here  for  that  purpose.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. One  other  phase  of  the  defense 
picture  which  perhaps  has  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  many  Is  the  fact  that 
within  our  Defense  Establishment  we 
now  have  an  agency  known  as  the  Ad- 
vance Research  Projects  Agency.  Ap- 
proximately $520  million  has  been  allo- 
cated to  that  Agency  or  will  be  funneled 
through  that  Agency,  because  that 
Agency  will  be  responsible  for  the  so- 
called  space  projects  or  research  projects 
having  to  do  with  outer  space  but  only 
such  projects  that  are  directly  related 
to  the  military  and  for  military  purposes 
alone. 

Again  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  this  budget  nearly 
$5  billion  is  appropriated  for  the  missile 
program.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  largest 
amount  ever  to  be  made  available  for 
missiles  in  a  single  year  and  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  for  that  is  this:  In  the 
past  we  have  been  going  through  the 
stages  of  research  and  planning,  and  now 
we  have  reached  that  point  where  mis- 
siles including  ballistic  missiles  are  be- 
coming a  reality.  They  are  reaching 
that  stage  known  as  operational,  and  for 
that  reason  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  yes  billions  more 
in  here,  because  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  production  and  procurement  of 
operational  weapons.  There  is  money 
in  here  for  antimissile  missiles.  Here 
again  we  are  in  a  field  where  we  no  more 
than  reach  the  missile  stage  when  money 
must  be  expended  in  large  amounts  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  the  test  of  the 
use  of  missiles. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to 
these  tremendous  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  outer 
space,  in  the  field  of  missiles  and  anti- 
missile missiles,  we  also  have  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  In  that  area  known  as 
submarines  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 
The  large  number  of  submarines  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  mentioned  here  today, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  our  de- 
fense is  that  of  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Here  again  these  developments  are  vital 
to  our  defense  and  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  protection  and  the 
defense  of  our  country. 


I  shall  not  discttss  this  question  or 
where  we  are  as  compared  with  Russia, 
whether  we  are  superior  to  them  in  all 
point  remains  that  we  are  making  tre- 
phases  of  weapons  of  warfare,  but  the 
mendous  progress.  And,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Scriv- 
ner]  when  he  pointed  out  that  your  de- 
fense budget  is  going  to  be  larger  and 
larger  and  larger  before  it  reaches  the 
point  where  it  can  and  will  be  smaller. 
I  believe  that  because  in  this  day  of 
tremendous  scientific  development,  de- 
velopment of  weapons  of  tomorrow,  the 
costs  are  going  to  be  staggering.  We 
have  got  to  trim  our  sails  to  the  situ- 
ation that  confronts  us.  We  must  be 
realistic.  I  think  our  committee  has 
been.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
am  proud  of  having  served  on  this  com- 
mittee and  having  been  a  party  to  the 
changes  in  these  developments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  reflected  in  this  bill 
and  in  this  budget.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  diflHculty  in  gaining 
unanimous  approval  of  this  important 
defense  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKEsJ. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  I 
think,  is  easily  one  of  the  best  bills  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropria- 
tions has  brought  to  the  floor.  It  pre- 
sents a  bold  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  national  defense  in  that  the  com- 
mittee Itself  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
trying  to  determine  what  Is  most  needed 
at  this  moment  to  place  America  in  the 
strongest  possible  defense  position.  We 
have  considered  the  progress  that  can 
be  made  in  the  new  fields  of  warfare  and 
balanced  this  with  the  money  that  can 
be  used  productively. 

This  measure  provides,  for  instance, 
more  Polaris  submarines,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  have 
done,  in  my  opinion.  I  feel  that  the 
Polaris  submarine  may  become  the  most 
important  weapon  in  our  arsenal  during 
the  early  1960's — certainly  one  of  the 
most  important.  This  measure  embarks 
as  well  on  a  second  family  of  missiles,  and 
a  much  improved  family  of  missiles  than 
those  we  now  have  from  the  standpoints 
of  ease  of  handling  and  dependability. 
It  speeds  up  the  modernization  of  our 
forces  and  their  weapons  much  more 
than  the  original  budget  proposal  would 
have  made  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  specifically 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress,  if  it  approves  our  recommenda- 
tions, will  expect  the  appropriations  tiiat 
we  provide  to  be  spent  for  the  improved 
defense  posture  that  is  provided.  We  do 
not  propose  to  make  these  recommenda- 
tions and  then  have  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  rewrite  the  bill,  or  have  the  ad- 
ministration refuse  to  spend  the  money 
that  we  appropriate.  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
says  that  Congress  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  the  Armed  Forces  and, 
of  course,  of  providing  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  And,  of  course.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  means  also  within 
reason  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Congress  appropriates  the  money. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  agree  on  the  point  my 
distinguished  friend  has  made.  Now  I 
want  to  touch  briefly  on  several  mat- 
ters— and  I  do  intend  to  be  brief.  There 
are  so  many  important  facets  to  Uiis  bill 
which  could  be  discussed  at  great  length, 
but  most  of  them  have  already  been 
touched  on  and  I  find  myself  at  this  late 
hour  talking  to  a  limited  number  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  today,  and  said  well,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  bill, 
while  strong  in  many  particulars,  is  in 
my  opinion,  weak  in  conventional  forces 
because,  in  an  effort  to  save  money,  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  cut  down 
the  ground  forces  and  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. I  do  not  recall  any  students  of 
warfare  of  world  reputation  who  has  ever 
advocated  a  simultaneous  reduction  both 
in  conventional  forces  and  in  Reserve 
forces  in  time  of  danger.  The  committee 
has  recognized  tliis  weakness,  and  has 
recommended  that  the  Army  Reserve 
components  be  maintained  at  the 
presently  authorized  strength  of  700,000 
in  drill-pay  status  for  the  Army,  with 
400.000  in  the  National  Guard  and  300,000 
in  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman  inadvertently  misstated  the 
fact.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  author- 
ized strength — I  think  that  is  consider- 
ably larger — but  it  is  the  programed 
strength  as  of  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  stand  corrected.  I  know 
my  friend  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  on  the 
importance  of  having  an  adequate  Re- 
serve. We  do  want  for  fiscal  1959  a 
strength  of  400,000  in  the  National  Guard 
and  300,000  in  the  Reserves.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  these  be 
cut  to  360.000  in  the  National  Guard  and 
to  270,000  in  the  Reserves.  Of  course,  the 
Reserve  components  are  very  seriously 
disturbed  about  that  recommendation 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be.  For  years 
the  Reserve  organizations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  up  and  down  program  with 
little  stability.  The  Reservi.*-  ts  frequently 
have  not  known  for  6  months  at  a  time 
what  their  own  program  would  be.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  for  years  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  with  little 
expectation  of  reward  or  recognition  in 
order  that  this  Nation  may  be  strong  In 
time  of  trouble.  Time  and  again  we  have 
Interrupted  their  careers  and  their  homes 
by  asking  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
Nation  in  time  of  peril.  Where  today,  in 
time  of  trouble,  would  you  turn  other 
than  to  the  Reserve  components  to  sup- 
plement the  Regular  forces  speedily  and 
effectively? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  at  the  present  time, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
toiT.  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  are  getting  on  a  basis  where  they 
would  be  of  immediate  value?  It  would 
be  particularly  tragic  if  just  as  they  are 
getting  to  the  goal  they  have  souiiht  for 


many  years  they  were  put  in  reverse, 
whether  or  not  they  were  immediately 
needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  they  are  stronger 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  preparation 
than  possibly  at  any  previous  time  in 
their  history.  They  would  be  even 
stronger  had  thoy  been  allowed  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  originally  out- 
lined for  them  by  the  Pentagon  and 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  They  are 
also  confronted,  are  they  not,  with  the 
same  very  serious  problem  that  is  pre- 
sented to  all  the  ground  trooi^s,  that  is. 
the  reorganization  of  the  Eo-called  pcn- 
tomic  formation,  and  this  in  itself  faces 
them  with  very  serious  difficulties,  even  if 
they  were  allowed  to  have  the  necessary 
strength? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida  knows,  jis  does  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  that  I  join  witli  them  in  con- 
cern to  have  the  National  Guard  main- 
tained at  the  400.000  strength,  by  all 
means.  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  agree 
that  you  cannot  take  a  National  Guard 
division  and  put  It  in  the  line  in  modern 
warfare  unlcs.s,  according  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  you  give  it  pretty  rigor- 
ous training  for  several  months  after  it 
is  federalized.  We  do  not  want  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  Guard  is  ready 
for  immediate  active  duty  in  the  line. 

Mr.  SIKES.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  Guard  units  and  there  are  Reserve 
units  that  are  ready  for  duty  in  the  line 
now.  Many,  of  course,  do  require  addi- 
tional training  and  additional  personnel 
to  bring  them  up  to  strength.  Some  of 
these  would  have  full  strength  if  per- 
mitted to  by  the  Pentagon. 

There  has  beon  mention  of  the  diffi- 
culties brought  about  by  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Reserve  components  into 
the  new  pentomic  concept  wliich  has 
been  adopted  bv  the  Army.  That  does 
present  dif!lculties.  yet  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  organized  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Regular  forces.  Now  an  agreement 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  De- 
partment of  D'^fense  and  the  Reserve 
components  which  will  permit  them  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  reorganization, 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  come  into  tlie 
new  pentomic  concept  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty possible  insofar  as  their  own  forces 
are  concerned.  This  also  will  preserve 
the  old  historic  divisions. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  While  the  gentleman 
Is  discu.ssing  this  as  well  as  he  is  and  with 
his  well-versed  knowledge,  inasmuch  as 
many  will  not  read  the  entire  hearings  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out  the  basic 
reason  for  the  action  which  we  took. 
The  rea.'^on  was  that  the  committee  felt, 
and  the  National  Guard  and  other  Re- 
serve components  concerned  agreed,  that 
It  was  far  better  to  have  a  National  Guard 
of  a  stable  strength,  even  though  it  might 


not  be  as  large  as  some  might  desire, 
rather  than  going  up  maybe  this  year  to 
470.000  and  then  to  be  cut  down,  perhaps, 
to  375.000  and  then  go  back  up.  If  we 
keep  the  Re.scrve  components  at  a  stable 
level  number,  they  could  plan  for  the 
future  much  belter  than  Uiey  can  with 
the  vacillation  in  numbers  which  has  pre- 
sented such  a  problem  heretofore. 

Mr  SIKES.  Of  cour.se,  the  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  them.selves 
want  a  stable  program.  They  are  tired  of 
having  a  fluctuating  program  in  which 
they  themselves  do  not  know  6  months  in 
advance  what  kind  of  program  they  are 
going  to  have  and  what  their  strength  is 
to  be.  With  a  stable  program  they  will 
be  enabled  to  .<;et  their  sighLs  on  some- 
thing definite  and  to  go  out  and  meet 
their  objectives,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  can  meet  those  objectives  if  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Congress  will  let  them. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SIKES     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gi-ntleman  and  the  committee  for  the  ac- 
tion they  have  taken  rei^arding  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserve. 
It  is  rather  interesting  that  In  the  past  it 
has  been  the  Congress  that  lias  attempt- 
ed to  maintain  stability  and  a  sound 
defense  policy  through  the  years,  and 
the  vacillating  policies  have  not  been  the 
result  of  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  It  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  took  the  stand  that  they 
did  in  order  to  build  and  maintain  a 
sound,  stable  defense  policy  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  does 
not  ebb  and  flow  as  the  Kremlin  smiles 
or  frowns. 

Mr  SIKES.  The  gentleman  himself  Is 
a  distinguished  Reservist  and  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr  FLOOD  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  who  is  so  well  versed  in  the 
problems  of  the  National  Guard,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  committee  had  in  mind 
the  potential  of  the  National  Guard  for 
civil-defense  purposes  in  the  case  of 
enemy  attack  in  addition  to  other  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  recognize  th^re  are  a 
number  of  phases  in  our  national  life 
where  the  Reserve  components  would  be 
extremely  useful.  I  am  glad  to  point 
out  that  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
consideration  is  belncr  given  to  the  use 
of  Reserve  components  in  civil-defense 
activities,  where  much  difficulty  has  been 
had  in  maintaining  an  effective  organ- 
ization, and,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  Reserve  components  in  the  field  of 
psychological  warfare,  in  better  ac- 
quainting the  American  people  with  the 
full  facts  of  the  cold  war.  There  are 
other  important  fields  in  wliich  the 
reservists  can  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  made 
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with  reference  to  the  Nitional  Guard.  I 
have  always  thought  \,'e  received  more 
for  our  defense  dollar  1  y  spending  it  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard 
than  any  other  branc  i  of  our  service. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  shows  that 
7.8  guardsmen  can  be  n  aintained  for  the 
cost  of  one  regular  sole  ier  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  ger  tleman  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  by  his  com- 
ment. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was 
estimated  that  $38,499.  )00  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  th  ;  Organized  Re- 
serves at  a  strength  of  300,000  in  drill  pay 
status,  or  rather  to  permit  the  Reserve  to 
build  up  to  a  strength  of  300,000  which 
I  am  confident  they  can  do.  if  they  are 
r>ermitted  to.  The  coirmittee  has  voted 
$30  million  for  that  jiurpose.  It  was 
estimated  that  $G2  million  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  National  Guard  to  main- 
tain a  strength  of  40(  .000  during  the 
coming  fl.scal  year.  The  committee 
voted  $51,419,000  for  th  s  purpo.se.  Now 
each  amount  is  a  littl  ?  less  than  that 
which  may  be  needed  and  the  committee 
voted  the  le.sscr  amount,  not  with  the 
Idea  of  holding  them  bf  ck  or  preventing 
them  from  reaching  the  programed 
strength  of  400,000  and  300.000  respec- 
tively, but  because  the  committee  felt, 
after  reviewing  the  cir  'umstances.  that 
this  would  actually  l>e  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
the  full  understanding  it  the  committee 
that  we  want  and  we  intend  to  provide 
sufficient  money  for  a  National  Guard  of 
400.000  and  an  Orgarized  Reserve  of 
300,000.  If  additional  money  is  required, 
the  committee  is  prcpa;-ed  to  approve  a 
request  for  additional  funds  or  for  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  sources.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  is  fully  understood 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gen:leman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Mar:  land.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  i  ef erring  solely  to 
the  Army  National  Guard.  The  ground 
forces  and  the  Air  Nat  onal  Guard  and 
the  Air  Reserve  are  ent:rely  different. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  correct.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Reserve  cumponents  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  Congress  ex- 
pects this  money  to  be  .'pent.  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  imi  ortant  part  they 
play  in  the  national  defrnse,  and  expects 
this  money  to  be  used  t )  maintain  tliem 
at  maximum  efficiency  at  the  strengths 
specified. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  ccmmittee  is  going 
to  bring  the  Reserves  up  to  their  full 
In  Ma.ssachu  etts  on  Patriots 
never  seen  the  National 
aroused  than  they  were 
day  we  need  help  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  there  to  help. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  a  significant  contribution,  as  she 
always  does. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
pui-shed  majority  leader 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  recall.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  addressing  the  governors' 
meeting   in   Florida    recently,    made   a 
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rather  strong  statement  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  means  of  carrying  out  their  reorgan- 
ization.    Is  my  recollection  correct? 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  say,  as  I  recall  the 
statement,  it  was  that  the  National 
Guard  would  itself  be  allowed  to  rework 
within  its  own  framework  the  existing 
divisions  into  the  new  Pentomac  concept. 
As  I  recall  it  he  would  not  specify  wheth- 
er or  not  the  additional  money  being 
provided  by  Congress  would  be  spent  to 
maintain  400.000. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  think 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  had 
in  mind  was  the  statement  that  the 
general  made  that  was  a  great  relief  to 
many  National  Guard  organizations,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
numbers  of  divisions,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  some  of  the  historic  units 
in  some  States  being  deprived  of  the 
organization  which  they  had.  The  gen- 
eral's statement  was  not  to  the  effect 
that  that  would  not  be  done,  but  he  did 
not  involve  the  question  our  committee 
was  concerned  with,  as  to  the  numbers 
of  people  in  the  Guard. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Secretary  McEl- 
roy  did  not  take  a  position  against  car- 
rj'ing  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  this  appropriation  bill  if 
the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Guard,  as  carried  in  this  bill,  is  passed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  He  has  declined  to  com- 
mit himself  that  he  would  or  would  not 
spend  additional  money  for  greater 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  if  it  is 
provided  by  Congress. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  despite 
the  probing  and  lengthy  interrogation 
in  the  committee  and  subsequently  still 
left  the  inference  that  regardless  of 
what  the  Congress  did  he  would  not  use 
the  money  to  restore  the  Guard  to 
400,000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  left 
a  strong  inference  at  the  Governors' 
Conference  that  regardless  of  what  we 
did  he  would  not  follow  this  clear  man- 
date of  the  Congress.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  means  that  he 
wants  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  join  with 
him.  that  regardless  of  the  technical 
constitutional  job  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  Executive  and  administration  or  the 
Budget,  that  this  is  the  clear  specific 
intent  of  the  Congress,  and  if  the  Execu- 
tive does  not  use  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  bill  he  is  proceed- 
ing counter  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
rather  than  to  execute  its  intentions. 

Mr.  SIKES.  On  that  I  agree  fully. 
Secretary  McElroy  did  not  specify  that 
the  money  would  be  spent  or  would  not 
be  spent.  As  I  followed  his  statements, 
and  I  have  read  them  very  carefully,  he 
has  declined  to  commit  himself  either 
way.  I  say  if  Congress  after  having  ex- 
plored this  matter  fully  believes  this 
money  should  be  spent.  Congress  is 
speaking  with  constitutional  authority 
and  expects  the  money  to  be  spent. 


Mr.  FLOOD.     Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat it  now  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis? 
Mr.  SIKES.     I  will  repeat  it  as  many 
times  as  necessary  for  it  to  be  imder- 
stood  without  question. 

Now  I  would  Like  to  move  on  to  some- 
thing else,  and  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  matter  of  small  business.  May  I  ask 
you  to  refer  to  your  hearings  on  procure- 
ment, supply,  and  surplus  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  pages  64  and 
65.  where  at  my  request  each  of  the  serv- 
ices placed  a  table  in  the  hearings  show- 
ing the  amount,  the  percentage,  of  their 
procurement  money  that  is  going  into 
the  field  of  small  business. 

F^rst.  let  me  be  sure  that  we  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  speak  of  small  business.  Small  busi- 
ness as  the  services  apply  the  rule  are 
businesses  with  fewer  than  500  employ- 
ees. A  firm  with  500  employees  in  my 
view  can  be  a  very  large  concern:  never- 
theless, the  services  say  that  if  it  has 
fewer  than  500  employees  it  is  sm^ll 
business.  Keeping  that  fact  before  us 
and  saying  that  anything  above  500  em- 
ployees constitutes  big  business,  here  is 
what,  percentagewise  of  the  dollars 
spent,  is  going  to  small  business  in  con- 
tracts from  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  Nation:  In  1957  the  Air  Force 
spent  8.2  percent  of  their  money  with 
small  business.  Now,  get  that:  8.2  per- 
cent with  small  business,  or  businesses 
having  fewer  than  500  employees. 

The  Navy  spent  37  percent  of  their 
money  with  small  businesses  the  same 
year. 

The  Army  spent  20.9  of  their  money 
with  small  business  during  fiscal  1957. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  danger  of 
what  is  taking  place  is  very  obvious;  we 
are  spending  more  money  each  year  for 
defense  contracts,  and  more  and  more 
money  is  going  into  the  hands  of  fewer 
and  fewer  people.  Small  business — the 
kind  that  you  and  I  are  most  familiar 
with  and  recognize  as  the  backbone  of 
the  country  must  be  preserved.  Yet 
small  business  is  being  crowded  to  the 
wall.  Day  after  day  more  of  them  are 
finding  themselves  in  difficulty.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  is  bigger  now 
than  it  has  ever  been,  most  of  them 
from  among  small  businesses.  Big  busi- 
ne.ss  is  getting  more  and  more  of  the 
Government's  contracts.  If  the  present 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue  in  this 
country,  we  are  soon  going  to  find  our- 
selves with  a  very  few,  a  lialf  dozen  or 
so  huge  monopolistic  corporations  doing 
all  the  business  for  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  touch  very 
briefly  on  two  or  three  things  that  have 
not  previously  been  brought  out,  and 
then  I  am  through. 

Quite  a  bit  was  said  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  antimissile  missile,  the 
weapon  that  is  being  designed  to  shoot 
down  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
and  the  intermediate -range  ballistic 
missiles.  Please  think  for  a  moment 
about  what  is  involved  in  this  under- 
taking. The  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  is  going  to  be  traveling  at  15.000, 
18.000,  or  20,000  miles  an  hour.     It  is 
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small  in  size,  possibly  about  the  size  of  a 
small  automobile.  During  flight  it  is 
going  to  be  within  the  range  of  that 
football  field  size  antenna  just  a  matter 
of  a  very,  very  few  minutes,  and  yet 
during  that  time  calculating  processes 
must  operate  to  determine  the  speed,  de- 
termine the  trajectory,  determine  where 
in  flight  you  can  intercept  the  ICBM 
with  another  missile,  and  explode  and 
destroy  it.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  It.  I  know  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  spend  the  money  to  try. 
I  am  not  very  optimistic  about  our 
chances  of  ever  developing  an  effective 
antimissile  missile  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  involved.  But  I  want  to 
point  this  out  to  you.  We  are  at  long 
last  in  the  process  of  developing  a  weap- 
on that  can  make  conventional  bombers 
obsolete  insofar  as  use  over  a  target  is 
concerned.  You  may  not  knock  down 
many  missiles  with  antimissile  missiles, 
but  you  probably  can  destroy  every 
bomber  that  comes  within  range.  Con- 
sequently, the  Air  Force  has  been  smart 
in  recognizing  this  new  development  and 
is  moving  into  the  new  field  of  the 
Hound  Dog.  and  the  other  missiles  which 
will  be  fired  from  bombers  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  target. 

Now.  to  move  on  to  another  field.  I  am 
not  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration has  virtually  conceded  the  first 
atomic  plane  to  the  Russians.  Yet  I 
think  that  is  about  what  we  have  done. 
I  suspect  they  will  have  one  in  the  air 
in  a  few  months  notwithstanding  the  fact 
we  have  spent  $700  million  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  atomic-powered  plane. 
Unfortunately  we  are  moving  very  slow- 
ly and  we  will  not  have  one  for  some 
time.  I  am  apprehensive  about  the  tre- 
mendous psychological  boost  the  Rus- 
sians are  going  to  get.  and  the  propa- 
ganda benefits  they  will  derive  when  they 
launch    the   first   atomic   plane. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say 
today.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Americas 
historical  practice  of  letting  the  other 
fellow  strike  the  first  blow  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  time  to 
stop  giving  an  opponent  the  all-impor- 
tant advantage  under  present-day  condi- 
tions of  knowing  that  he  can  strike  the 
first  blow,  when  and  how  he  chooses. 
Now  we  advertise  piously — we  seem  to 
want  to  glorify  the  fact — that  we  are 
going  to  let  him  try  to  knock  us  com- 
pletely out  of  any  future  struggle  before 
we  raise  a  finger  to  protect  our.«^elves. 
That  Is  sheer  stupidity  despite  the  fln«? 
motives  which  have  actuated  such  a 
policy.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  we  are 
In  a  flght  for  survival  against  a  complete- 
ly unscrupulous  foe.  It  1.^  time  to  let 
the  world  know  that  we  expect  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  and  that  we  will  deal 
with  each  problem  as  It  arisen,  accordlnn 
to  the  circumntances  that  are  presented. 
If  survival  is  to  be  associated  with  strlk- 
InK  the  first  blow,  and  it  may  very  soon 
be,  only  a  fool  would  slun  his  own  death 
warrant  by  supinely  awaiting  that  blow. 
We  may,  by  f  )wlng  our  present  policy, 
actually  brinu  on  the  war  that  will  de- 
stroy us. 

Mr.  8CRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8IKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 


Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  situation  has 
been  discussed  by  many  of  us  in  com- 
mittee for  quite  some  time.  I  do  not 
know  for  how  many  years,  I  do  not 
know  for  how  many  generations,  that 
has  been  the  i>olicy  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  have  thought  about  it,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  ha.s  thought 
about  it.  But  where  is  the  policy  com- 
ing from?  Is  it  coming  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  from  the 
President?  The  pentleman  says  we 
should  change  the  policy. 

The  public  cannot  do  it  themselves. 
What  would  be  the  best  approach?  I 
a£?ree  with  th"  gentleman.  The  Rentle- 
man  has  hearci  me  say  in  committee  that 
the  fellow  who  gets  in  the  first  shot  has 
every  advantage.  I  agree  that  a  good 
offense  is  the  best  defense.  But  how 
can  we  bring  that  to  pass  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public? 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  a  few  more  of  us  will 
stop  the.se  pious  but  antiquated  plati- 
tudes that  we  will  never  strike  the  first 
blow,  and  let  it  be  known  that  our  first 
concern  is  for  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  and  the  things  that 
the  United  States  stands  for.  it  may  put 
.some  backbone  into  other  people  all 
aloncr  the  line.  It  must  be  recognized 
worldwide  that  we  are  not  going  to  let 
ourselves  be  destroyed  just  to  preserve  a 
legend. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Is  that  to  be  the 
policy  established  by  the  Congre.ss?  I 
would  like  to  help,  because  I  think  the 
policy  has  been  wrong  as  long  as  I  can 
remember. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  and  I 
could  constitute  a  majority,  we  would 
have  a  new  policy  risht  now. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Well,  let  us  work  to- 
ge'her  and  get  it  done. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
House  is  considering  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  let  me  say  that  I  realize 
the  cost  of  weapons  and  service  payrolls 
has  increased  substantially  so  that  rela- 
tively this  bill  in  terms  of  military 
strength  compared  with  last  year  is  not 
as  large  as  it  mij;ht  appear. 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  note  the  lncrea.se 
In  funds  for  research  and  development 
and  that  while  the  President  requested 
$2.5  billion,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  increase  this  to  $2.7 
billion.  Cerlnlnly  the  $500  million  in- 
cluded for  space  research  Is  Important 
from  a  defense  standpoint — aside  from 
Its  desirablllly  from  the  viewpoint  of 
science. 

Personally,  I  do  not  favor  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  $35  million  requested  by  the 
Navy  for  advance  procurement  of  a 
second  nucl<'ttr  supcrcarrler  for  fiscal 
1960.  I  fear  this  denial  may  Imply  that 
carriers  are  not  still  the  greatest  poten- 
tial force  for  defense  or  attack  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  emphasis  on  anti- 
submarine warfare  Is  understandable. 
But  I  believe  the  best  defense  Is  a  strong 
ofTense  and  so  I  look  on  aircraft  carriers 
as  the  best  deterrent  to  local  or  all-out 
war.  In  delivering  bombs  on  an  enemy, 
the  aircraft  from  carriers  will  take  off 
from   locations  not  predictable   to   the 


enemy  whereas  our  fixed  bases  are  more 
and  more  subject  to  prearranged  guided 
missile  attack. 

However,  the  planned  level  in  this  bill 
of  80  percent  of  wartime  strent,'th  for  the 
active  fleet  would  seem  reasonable,  and 
the  shipbuilding  program  including  new 
construction  of  23  ships — 5  guided  missile 
destroyers.  7  guided  mi.ssile  frigates — 
1  nuclear  powered,  and  11  nuclear  sub- 
marines, including  6  balli.'^tic  missile  ones, 
should  contribute  substantially  in  our 
program  to  modernize  the  Navy. 

In  addition.  I  note  we  are  converting 
and  modernizing  2  guided  missile  cruis- 
ers. 1  nuclear  submarine,  1  amphibious, 
and  3  auxiliary  ships. 

We  laymen  must  conclude  that  our 
naval  experts  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  of  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  are  recommending  what  is  es- 
sential. 

I  think  our  naval  aircraft  and  carriers 
might  well  be  the  balance  of  power  today 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Free 
World.  As  such,  our  Navy  may  well  be 
the  basis  of  preserving  world  peace,  so 
let  us  not  curtail  or  reduce  it  in  the  face 
of  the  new  interest  in  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  One  of  these  days,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  antimissile  missile 
will  be  developed.  But.  come  what  may, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  present  or  near 
future  situation  where  a  strong  Navy  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  peace. 

I.  for  one.  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  adding  $428  million 
to  the  revised  budget,  requesting  and 
recommending  a  total  of  more  than  $2 
billion  for  naval  shipbuilding  and  con- 
struction. We  must  meet  the  threat  of 
the  Russian  submarine  and  other  Soviet 
military  potential.  We  must  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves  If  we  are  attacked. 
Therefore.  I  shall  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    I  Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  congratulate  the  committee  on 
its  bold  program.  I  agree  with  one  of 
the  preceeding  speakers.  It  Is  a  bold  pro- 
gram. But  I  am  concerned  with  the 
denial  of  funds  in  the  amount  of  $35 
million  requested  for  advanced  procure- 
ment of  a  second  nuclear  supercarrler 
for  the  fiscal  year  19C0  procurement 
program. 

Why  does  the  Navy  still  want  to  go  on 
building  attack  carriers  when  ICBM's 
and  fieet  ballistic  missiles  are  replacing 
aircraft  and  guns? 

If  we  don't  provide  for  the  flexibility 
In  our  Armed  Forces  to  cope  with  the 
full  possibilities  in  international  rela- 
tionships, our  statc.imen  will  be  se- 
verely handicapped  In  negotiating  from 
a  position  of  real  strength  across  the 
conference  tables. 

Suppose  we  put  our  statesmen  In  the 
position  where  their  only  course  of 
action  are,  flrst,  to  unleash  devastating 
nuclear  destruction  upon  the  world;  or, 
second,  to  concede  to  an  enemy's  de- 
mands— for  example,  turn  over  South 
Korea  to  the  North  Koreans;  or,  Viet- 
nam to  the  Communists.  What  can  be 
their  decl.sion?  How  dangerously  can 
we  Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  and  along  with  it  our  own.  for  If 
we  make  even  small  concessions  of  what 
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Is  left  of  the  Free  Woild,  the  balance  of 
power  will  soon  shift  to  the  enemy  to 
the  point  where  it  can  never  be  regained 
by  us.  We  will  be  a  s<cond -class  nation 
and  our  existence  as  a  free  people  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  very  limited  time. 
If  you  are  agreed  that  such  a  situa- 
tion is  intolerable  thin  you  will  agree 
that  we  must  have  for;es  that  can  effec- 
tively deter,  fight,  and  win  other  types 
of  wars  than  just  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  wars  and 
what  are  the  forces  thit  aie  required? 

They  are  wars  over  some  third  coun- 
try outside  tiie  Unit?d  States  or  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  usually  Ccmmunist  inspired 
and  Communist  supix  rted  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  governme.nt  of  some  inde- 
pendent, underdeveloped.  Free  World 
nation  and  bring  it  in:o  the  Communist 
orbit.  These  names  will  recall  recent 
examples:  Korea,  Quemoy,  Vietnam, 
Israel,  Syria.  Jordan,  and  Egypt. 

Now.  nuclear  warh''ads  of  mass  de- 
struction are  the  only  practicable  weap- 
ons that  can  be  emjtloyed  by  ICBM's 
and  IRBM's  and  long-range  bombers, 
and  are  not  suitable  -o  engage  in  such 
wars.  There  are  no  suitable  targets — 
unless  we  want  to  d(  stroy  our  friends 
along  with  their  ene.Tiies — or.  the  use 
of  these  weapons  for  ane  reason  or  an- 
other is  politically,  morally,  or  pyscho- 
logically  infeasible. 

Nor,  from  a  look  a  the  record,  does 
the  fact  that  we  possess  these  weapons 
and  the  ability  to  dt  liver  them,  deter 
the  outbreak  of  such  wars,  as  the  pre- 
vious examples  showed. 

Such  wars,  limited  wars,  not  a  war 
Initiated  by  the  Sovie  s  to  obtain  world 
domination  in  one  al -out  pyrrhic  vic- 
tory, but  a  piecemeal  nibbling  aggres- 
sion for  one  limited  objective  after  the 
other.  The  Free-Woild  society  can  die 
of  cancer  just  a«  surety  as  from  a  heart 
attack. 

Such  a  war  by  de.lnltlon  then  will 
take  place  across  sone  ocean  from  our 
shores  and  three  requirements  exist: 

First.  An  ability  to  control  the  sea 
routes  to  and  surrounding  the  area  of 
aggression. 

Second.  The  ability  to  strike  within 
the  area  of  aggressic-n,  to  strike  pre- 
cisely and  with  dis<rimination  using 
weapons  appropriate  io  the  scale  of  the 
war,  inflicting  minimum  harm  on  our 
friendly  forces  ashort. 

Third.  The  ability  to  put  forces 
promptly  ashore  in  the  combat  area 
against  whatever  opp)8ition  there  may 
be  from  the  air,  land,  and  sea. 

Naval  forces  are  required  to  provide 
for  these  capabilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  the  onl;'  type  forces  that 
can  satisfy  these  needs.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  weapon  lystem  that  Is  the 
spearhead  of  these  indlspenslble  forces. 
This  Is  the  aircraft  carrier,  the  heart  of 
the  carrier  striking  f)rces. 

The  fast  carrier  tesk  forces  are  the 
Nation's  primary  res  )urce  for  instant, 
worldwide  application  of  tactical  of- 
fensive striking  pow?r  in  these  very 
probable  limited  wars.  This  is  the  main 
job  of  the  carriers  today. 

The  attack  carrier  »trlklng  forces  are 
the  forces  that  give  us  our  control  of 


the  seas.  They  can  move  with  relative 
impunity  over  the  sea  routes  of  the 
world,  carrying  with  them  powerful  de- 
fensive forces  in  the  form  of  the  guided 
missile  cruisers  and  destroyers  for  pro- 
tection against  air  and  submarine  at- 
tacks. 

Through  their  mobility  they  can 
reach  any  of  the  peripheral  areas  where 
limited  aggression  may  be  a  threat. 

With  this  mobility  they  can  be  de- 
ployed readily  and  economically  to 
troubled  areas  as  they  may  occur.  They 
are  sovereign  United  States  airbases 
where  they  are  shifted  throughout  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  In  their  deploy- 
ment they  do  not  infringe  on  any  na- 
tions' ^sovereignty.  They  require  no 
treaty  arrangements  or  permissive  agree- 
ments. They  require  no  joint  decision 
with  another  nation  to  employ  their 
weapons.  They  can  be  used  where, 
when,  and  how  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally decides. 

We  see  in  the  aircraft  carrier  the 
essential  answer  to  having  precision 
striking  forces  which  can  get  quickly  to 
the  scene  of  action  before  the  war  has 
been  lost.  We  see  no  substitute  for  the 
manned  aircraft  to  deliver  small  weapons 
with  discrimination  which  we  must  be 
able  to  do  in  the  limited  war. 

The  carrier  striking  forces  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  control  of  the  air  and 
sea  and  over  the  land  in  the  objective 
area  so  that  we  can  put  amphibious 
foices  ashore  safely  and  keep  them  sup- 
plied over  the  sea  routes  as  must  be  done. 
Deployment  of  naval  forces  to  troubled 
areas  does  not  constitute  an  act  of  war 
or  aggression.  Its  sailing  toward  a  criti- 
cal area  signifies  United  States  inten- 
tion to  uphold  and  protect  Free  World 
interests.  Its  speed  toward  the  spot  is 
fast  enough  to  convey  our  decisiveness 
but  not  too  fast  as  would  be  the  case  of 
launching  aircraft  or  mis.siles  which 
would  call  for  immediate  and  direct 
counter  action.  Before  the  enemy  or  the 
enemy  allies  could  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion— that  is,  whether  their  limited  ob- 
jectives are  worth  the  price  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay. 

By  their  existence  the  carrier  striking 
force  testify  to  America's  readiness  and 
willingness  to  meet  its  political  obliga- 
tions to  the  Free  World.  The  carriers 
are  a  precision  implement  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  capable  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  any  conflict  without  ex- 
panding that  conflict  beyond  the  bounds 
of  political  reason. 

In  speaking  of  limited  wars  we  are  not 
talking  about  old-fa£hioned  wars  fought 
with  obsolete  weapons.  The  U.  8.  8.  R. 
has  been  and  is  equipping  their  satellite 
countries  and  uncommitted  nations  like 
Syria  and  Egypt  with  modern  high  per- 
formance aircraft,  tan!.  ,  and  sub- 
marines. 

Therefore  the  planes  we  operate  from 
our  carriers  must  be  the  highest  perform- 
ance planes  our  Nation  can  produce. 
They  must  be  able  to  match  the  best  the 
enemy  can  throw  at  liS. 

Safe  and  efficient  operation  of  these 
high  performance  aircraft,  both  flghters 
and  attack  types  requires  a  carrier  of  the 
approximate  size  of  the  Forrestal  class. 


Additional  advantages  accrue  from  this 
large  size  also : 

It  can  operate  its  planes  in  the  rough- 
est seas  and  weather. 

It  can  carry  more  aircraft — important 
In  limited  wars  where  large  numbers  of 
small  bombs  must  be  delivered  accurately 
on  target. 

Lower  accident  rate  resulting  from  the 
larger  landing  area  and  stability  of  the 
ship  saves  the  highly  expensive  aircraft 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lives  of  our  pilots. 

Nuclear  power  should  be  incorporated 
into  these  ships.  They  will  serve  for 
many  years,  and  the  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal flexibility  that  this  adds  is  becoming 
increasingly  important. 

Finally,  we  get  a  big  dividend  from 
these  mobile  airbases — they  have  a  tre- 
mendous nuclear  capability. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  carriers  are 
not  vulnerable  in  a  nuclear  war  but  we 
do  say  they  are  less  vulnerable  than  fixed 
bases  on  land.  They  are  not  profitable 
targets  for  ballistic  missiles,  and  they  are 
strongly  protected  by  missile  cruisers  and 
destroyers  against  air  attacks.  In  other 
words,  they  have  a  higher  probability  of 
getting  off  their  retaliatory  strikes  in  the 
face  of  a  surprise  attack  by  the  enemy, 
and  after  all  this  is  all  that  has  to  be 
done  if  it  comes  to  that  type  of  a  war. 

Oiu-  carrier  program  has  been  thor- 
oughly evaluated  against  all  our  require- 
ments to  provide  the  balanced  naval 
forces  to  perform  our  many  functions  in 
the  national  defense.  To  maintain  the 
combat  effectiveness  and  modernity  of 
our  forces  I  ask  for  a  nuclear-powered 
attack  carrier  in  our  1950  shipbuilding 
program  and  ask  your  support  for  this 
vital  ship  by  putting  this  $35  million  re- 
quest by  the  Navy  into  this  appropria- 
tion to  start  the  building  of  this  ship. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  verj*  strong  case  for 
the  importance  of  the  aircraft  carrier. 
Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Mary-land.  I  fully 
agree.  But  the  gentleman  knows,  does 
he  not,  that  we  have  a  very-  powerful 
fleet  of  aircraft  carriers,  in  fact  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gather,  so  we  are  not  at  this  point  devoid 
of  that  form  of  defense. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  "Very  for- 
tunately we  are  not,  but  if  we  do  not 
keep  up  our  carrier  forces  we  will  be. 
The  1960  program  will  be  delayed  if  the 
$35  million  appropriation  Is  not  put  In 
this  bill.  And  the  Navy  wants  this  nu- 
clear carrier  on  schedule. 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Maryland.     If    the 

gentleman  will  look  at  the  record 

Mr,  DORN  of  New  York.  I  have  it 
here. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  He  will 
see  that  the  only  thing  that  has  been 
delayed  is  some  advance  procurement 
for  an  aircraft  carrier  that  has  not  yet 
even  been  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Yes.  but  the 
Department  of  Defense  Intends  to  re- 
quest It  next  year,  and  It  needs  this 
money  In  order  to  develop  and  start  the 
nuclear  reactors  for  the  carrier.    I  do 
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not  think  we  should  deny  them  these 
funds  to  start  the  program.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  record,  the  Navy 
does  request  these  funds  so  it  can  have 
this  carrier  as  planned. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  But  It 
also  has  not  made  up  its  mind  fully. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
it  not  true  that  seven-tenths  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  water? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  have  mobile 
Idclscs. 

Mr!  DORN  of  New  York.  That  is 
vital,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  made 
this  statement. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  a  wonderful  statement.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  grant  everything  the 
gentleman  a.*^ks.  and  even  more. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  very  much. 

LEOISLATrVE    PROOnAM 

Mr.  WIOGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  secure  from  the  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Thursday,  as 
we  all  know,  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  will  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congre-ss. 

The  reciprocal-trade  program  bill  will 

not  come  up  this  week. 

After  consideration  of  the  pending  bill 
Is  completed,  the  next  order  of  business 
will  be  the  tax  bill. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  bill 
will  come  up  next  week  and  I  will  an- 
nounce the  time  later  on  in  the  week 
when  the  program  for  next  week  is  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK.  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Keoch.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12738)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fl.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  general  debate  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  limiting  general  debate,  which 
was  made  earlier  today,  be  revised,  and 
that  on  tomorrow  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  1»2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
WicGLEswoRTH  1   and  my.self. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    REVISE    AND 
EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
•unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  pendmg  bill  may 
have  the  privilege  of  revising  and  extend- 
ing their  remark.s  and  includinK  tosether 
therewith  suitable  excerpts,  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUSKINGUM  DISTRICT'S  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a«k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Siieaker.  America's 
outstanding  conservation  project,  the 
Mu.skingum  Watershed  Conservancy 
District  of  Ohio,  Is  25  years  old  today. 

Louis  Bromtleld  called  It  •'the  greatest 
example  up  to  now  In  all  civilization  of 
man's  understanding  of  how  to  develop 
his  natural  environment  to  his  greatest 
good." 

Anyone  who  visits  the  Mu.skinpum  area 
will  soon  learn  what  Bromfield  meant. 
The  dams  and  lakes  with  reforested 
slopes  have  brought  nature  into  balance 
in  Ohio's  rich  countryside.  One-flfth  of 
the  State  has  permanent  protection  from 
the  disastrous  floods  that  formerly  rav- 
aged Zanesvllle  and  adjacent  areas.  The 
worst  effects  of  drought  and  flood  have 
been  relieved  for  the  areas  farmers. 
New  Industry  and  new  business  have  been 
attracted  to  thf  region,  and  recreational 
opportunities  have  been  provided  for 
more  than  2  million  people  each  year. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  from 
very  modest  beginnincrs  25  years  ago. 

The  people  of  the  Muskingum  water- 
shed are  celebrating  this  anniversary  to- 
night in  Zanesvllle.  and  I  want  to  Join 
them  in  paying  tribute  to  Bryce  Brown- 
ing who.  more  than  anyone  else,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  project. 

Bryce  Browning's  personal  philosophy 
is  reflected  in  two  policies  of  the  district 
that  set  It  apart  from  all  others. 

First.  The  Muskingum  district  is  self- 
supporting.  It  receives  no  revenue  from 
taxation,  although  it  is  a  public  body. 
It  pays  taxes  on  all  of  the  land  it  controls. 

Second.  The  Muskingum  district  co- 
operates whenever  possible  with  other 
agencies  of  the  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments,  and  nongovernmental 
agencies,  to  the  end  that  it  will  not  du- 
plicate In  its  own  establishment  facilities 
that  are  available  elsewhere.  There  Is 
no  empire  building  In  the  Muskingum 
district. 


Others  in  conservation  work  would  do 
well  to  consider  these  examples. 

Maj.  Gen.  S  D.  Sturgis.  Jr..  former 
Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
described  the  district's  policy  In  this 
manner: 

The  Mu.>!klngum  devplopment  haa  long 
been  recognized  as  a  shining  example  of  lo- 
cal people  and  their  SUte  and  National  Oov- 
ernments  working  together  for  the  good  of 
their  community  and  of  the  United  State*. 
Combining  tie  local  Initiative  of  the 
Muskingum  Watershed  Conservancy  District 
With  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  technical  re- 
sources, a  reservoir  system  was  built  with  a 
$40  million  Federal  contribution  and  inte- 
grated Into  the  large  Ohio  River  flood-con- 
trol system.  At  the  same  time,  working 
with  tlie  advice  of  the  appropriate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior,  and  companion  State  agencies, 
the  district  began  programs  of  both  land 
management  and  recreational  development 
of  the  reservoir  lakes,  which  have  received 
nationwide  applause.  Twenty  years  of  work- 
ing together  have  produced  an  integrated  de- 
velopment combining  land,  forest,  and  water 
con.servallon  with  reduced  flood  heights  ex- 
tending into  the  great  Ohio  River  lUclX. 

All  of  thla  work  began  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  great  flood  of  March  1913, 
which  destroyed  nearly  500  lives  and 
some  $300  million  worth  of  property. 
As  this  flood  was  rather  general  through- 
out Ohio  the  demand  for  flood  control 
was  likewi.se  general.  However.  Dayton 
was  the  only  community  where  any  par- 
ticularly significant  action  was  taken. 
The  passage  of  the  Ohio  Conservancy 
Act  and  the  construction  of  the  Miami 
project  came  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
efforts. 

Fjllowlng  the  completion  of  the  Mi- 
ami project  several  other  conservancy 
districts  were  organized.  However,  none 
of  them  became  particularly  active.  Or- 
ganized on  June  13.  1933,  the  Muskingum 
district  became  the  second  active  agency 
of  its  type. 

The  promotional  work  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  Uie  MuskinBu^n  dis- 
trict was  started  in  1927  by  the  Zanes- 
vllle Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  city  still  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  terrible  damage  which  re- 
sulted from  the  1913  floods  and  were 
anxious  to  Improve  their  situation 
However.  It  wa.s  not  until  1927  that  a 
campaign  was  put  on  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  a  flood-control  survey. 

Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  who  had  directed 
the  Miami  project  was  employed  to  make 
this  survey.  The  only  Interest  of  the 
Zanesvllle  people  was  In  local  protection. 
However.  Dr.  Morgan's  study  indicated 
that  flood  protection  for  that  city  would 
not  be  economically  practical  except  as 
It  became  a  part  of  a  project  which 
would  include  the  entire  watershed. 

It  seems  certain  the  promotion  would 
have  ended  at  that  time  except  for  the 
fact  that  considerably  more  money  had 
been  raised  for  the  project  than  was 
necessary  for  the  survey.  As  a  result, 
various  other  specialists  were  employed 
to  study  the  problem.  Among  the.se  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  George  H.  Max- 
well who  introduced  some  radical  new 
ideas  concerning  its  solution.  Basically, 
he  suggested  that  erosion  was  an  even 
greater  problem  than  floods,  that 
droughts  could  be  more  costly,  and  that 
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the  basic  cause  of  all  three  was  uncon- 
trolled raindrops.  In  other  words,  he 
believed  that,  throujh  adequate  control 
measures  which  would  be  develoi)ed  as 
near  the  point  where  the  raindrop  made 
contact  with  the  eai  th  as  practical,  all 
three  of  these  problems  could  be  either 
solved  or  their  damaging  results  tre- 
mendously reduced.  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
employed  by  the  Zanesvllle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and,  through  his  efforts,  the 
program  was  greatly  broadened  and  the 
interest  continued. 

Dr.  Morgan's  report  stated  that  flood 
control  for  Zanesvllle  v^ould  be  realized 
only  as  a  part  of  a  general  flood-control 
program  in  the  watershed.  He  also 
stated  that  the  general  program  should 
be  greatly  broadened  and  tliat  it  would 
require  both  State  ;\nd  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance.  He  emphasized  that  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  program  would  have 
very  great  benefits  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  which  would  justify  their 
financial  partici.oation  in  its  conclruc- 
tlon.  Following  the  inauguration  in 
1933  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  propo.sed 
a  public  works  program  and  specifically 
referred  to  projects  which  would  include 
flood  control,  soil-erosion  control  and 
water  con.servation.  With  this  encour- 
agement, action  was  immediately  taken 
for  the  organization  of  the  Muskingum 
Watershed  Conservancy  District.  At 
the  same  time  a  representative  commit- 
tee went  to  Washington  and  endeavored 
to  sell  the  authorities  there  on  the 
Muskingum  project. 

A  Federal  (;rant  of  $22..'5?O.0O0  was  au- 
thorized In  December  of  1933.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  Zanesvllle  folks 
contacted  George  White,  then  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  requested  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  leei.'^lature  to  consider  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Mu.skingum  pioject. 
Such  a  session  was  called  for  this,  as 
well  as  olher  purposes.  Action  was  taken 
with  the  State  making  a  $2  million  prant 
to  the  project  and  aulhorizint;  the  di- 
rector of  highwnys  to  a.s.'^ume  responsi- 
bility for  the  relocation  of  the  affected 
highways.  The  action  of  the  legislature 
was  based  in  large  measure  on  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  clearly  apparent  the 
benefits  to  the  State  would  substantially 
exceed  the  contribution  which  it  was 
making. 

It  was  originally  understood  that  the 
Muskincum  di.<:trlct  was  to  contribute 
$6  million  to  the  cost  of  the  project. 
However,  as  a  result  of  policies  later  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ditional contributions  were  made  which 
sub.'tantially  reduced  its  cost  to  both 
State  and  the  district. 

In  1939.  under  authority  of  Congress, 
the  War  Department  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  flood  con- 
trol phase  of  the  district's  program. 
Following  this  action,  the  district  im- 
mediately adopted  the  policy  of  operating 
without  tax  income  of  any  kind.  From 
Its  inception  it  had  also  followed  a  policy 
of  paying  the  full  real  estate  tax  on  all  Its 
land.  It  has  been  said  that  the  district 
is  the  only  agency  of  government  which 
both  pays  taxes  and  operates  without 
tax  income. 

The  primary  activities  of  the  district 
are   in  the  fields  of  conservation   and 


recreation.  Its  major  conservation  ac- 
tivity is  in  forestation.  It  has  already 
planted  more  than  5  million  trees  and 
plans  are  being  made  whereby  it  hopes 
to  plant  an  additional  7  million  within 
the  next  10  years.  All  of  this  operation 
is  financed  out  of  income  from  its  lands. 
The  recreation  improvements  made  by 
the  district  represent  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  program  may  also  be 
substantially  increased.  The  district 
completed  the  liquidation  of  its  flood 
control  debt  on  May  1.  1958,  when  its 
remaining  flood  control  bonds  became 
callable. 

The  10  Muskingum  lakes  are  the  most 
valuable  recreational  a.sset  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  According  to 
tables  furnished  by  the  National  Park 
Service  it  has  an  annual  recreational 
value  to  the  citizens  which  it  serves  in 
excess  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  now 
looking  forward  to  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  both  its  recreation  and  forestry 
activities. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  take  notice  today 
of  this  great  accomplishment,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  devoted  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  a  success.  It  has  been 
my  own  pleasure  and  honor  to  work  with 
them,  and  I  hope  to  continue  this  good 
relationship  in  the  future. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
FIRMS  IS  DESPERATELY  NEEDED 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SI'EAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wa«;  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  this  Congress  to  take 
decisive  and  constructive  action  toward 
improving  the  climate  in  which  small 
business  operates  today.  In  my  Con- 
gressional District  the  small-business 
firms  are  confronted  with  serious  prob- 
lems as  they  face  the  effects  of  this  re- 
cession with  its  unemployment,  reduced 
purcha.^ing  power  of  the  consumer,  and 
inflation.  These  problems  today  have 
simply  aggravated  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  for  years  and  for 
which  only  Congress  can  grant  relief. 

Back  in  March  1957,  in  cooperation 
with  the  small-business  men  of  my  Con- 
gressional District,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
5704.  a  bill  to  establish  corporate  income 
tax  rates  at  22  percent  normal  tax  and 
30  percent  surtax.  This  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  lowers  the  normal  tax  rate  on  all 
taxable  corporate  income  from  30  to  22 
percent  and  increases  the  surtax  rate 
from  22  to  30  percent  on  taxable  income 
in  excess  of  $25,000. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  5704.  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  since  the  spring  of 
1957,  is  identical  to  several  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  this  Congress  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  Members  who  are  in- 
terested, as  I  am,  in  legislating  imme- 


diate tax  relief  for  the  little-business 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  4*4  million  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  United  States  only 
200.000  of  this  number  can  be  considered 
as  big  business,  which  means  that  95 
percent  of  all  the  business  concerns  in  the 
United  States  are  classified  as  small 
business.  These  small  businesses  repre- 
sent between  40  and  50  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  business  of  the  Nation's 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing, 
and  service  firms.  From  the  standpoint 
of  employment,  out  of  the  approximate 
39  million  employed  by  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness concerns,  nearly  22  million  have 
jobs  with  small  business  where  the  em- 
ployment is  less  than  500  employees. 

As  already  mentioned  the  little-busi- 
ness man  is  having  his  trouble  and  surely 
before  adjournment  of  this  Congress  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
take  affirmative  action  on  legislation  of 
the  type  of  my  bill  H.  R.  5704,  as  well 
as  other  tax  relief  proposals  which  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  ranking  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. These  legislative  measures  will  ex- 
tend accelerated  depreciation  formulas 
to  used  property,  give  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  losses  on  small -business 
stock,  permit  partnership  tax  treatment 
for  small  corporations,  and  finally  allow 
installment  payment  of  estate  taxes. 

All  of  these  legislative  suggestions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  include  my  own  bill  H.  R. 
5704,  are  designed  to  assist  the  little- 
business  man  in  keeping  his  head  above 
water  during  these  trying  days.  As  is 
often  said  the  small-bu.siness  man  is  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  and  to  neglect 
him  in  his  hour  of  need  is  simply  adding 
strength  to  the  present  economic  reces- 
sion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of 
the  small-business  men  of  the  Nation  are 
focused  on  the  85th  Congress  and  like  all 
Americans  they  approve  of  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  meet  the  Nation's 
international  and  national  problems.  It 
is,  however,  their  sincere  desire  for  this 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  their  problem 
and  grant  them  the  type  of  relief  that 
only  Congress  can  authorize. 

They  know  as  we  do  that  one  of  the 
real  threats  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
is  the  inability  of  small-business  con- 
cerns to  retain  earnings  and  plow  them 
back  into  business  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  employment  and  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore.  It  is  my  ardent  hope  that 
we  will  get  action  on  this  very  important 
legislation  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
85th  Congress  late  this  summer. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  special  time  in  order  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  some  con- 
stitutional questions  that  have  been 
raised  concerning  legislation  involved  in 
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the  renewal  of  our  present  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  I 
do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss these  constitutional  questions;  but. 
I  do  have  access  to  sources  of  good  legal 
advice,  and  I  have  asked  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  most  substantial  legal 
firms  for  their  opinion  on  H.  R.  12676. 
which  will  be  legislation  considered  when 
we  take  up  the  matter  of  renewing  our 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  only  yes- 
terday from  the  firm  of  Steptoe  &  John- 
son, with  major  law  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  New  York  City;  Charleston, 
and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  commenting  on 
constitutional  questions  that  might  be 
raised  in  reference  to  H.  R.  12676. 

Washincton,  D.  C,  June  3,  1958. 
Hon.  Cleveland  M   Bailet, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Represent ativk  Bailey:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  opinion  concerning 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  your  bill,  H.  R. 
12676,  we  are  pleased  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  7  of  H.  R.  12C76  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Kxten- 
slon  Act  of  1951  to  provide  that  the  President 
must  either  proclaim  escape  clause  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  CommlFslon  or  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  his 
counter  or  alternative  recommendations.  In 
either  event,  the  President  must  act  within 
30  days  after  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  section  further 
provides  that  In  Instances  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  his  own  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  he  shall,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  stated  period  of  time,  pro- 
claim the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion unless  "the  Congres-i.  by  law.  shall  have 
approved  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President."  In  that  event,  the  section  pro- 
vides that  he  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda- 
tions so  approved. 

In  our  opinion,  section  7  of  H  R.  12678 
comports  with  all  pertinent  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
la  weU  established  that  the  Congress  may 
authorize  either  the  Tariff  Commission  or  the 
President  to  make  certain  tariff  adjustments 
when  a  fact-finding  prescribed  by  .statute  Is 
established.  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S.  649 
(1892)).  It  Is  self-evident  that  where  such 
authority  has  been  provided  for  by  statute 
it  may  be  revoked,  altered  or  modified  by  an- 
other statute  enacted  pursuant  to  law.  In 
our  opinion,  section  7  of  H.  R.  12676  Is  con- 
stitutional because  It  Involves  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  these  two  principles. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that.  In  essence,  section  7 
of  H.  R.  12676  provides  for  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  become  ef- 
fective unless  "the  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
have  approved"  different  recommendations. 
In  our  opinion,  the  languat^e  used  Insures 
conformity  to  the  requirements  of  article  I. 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution  which  makes 
action  of  the  Pi-esldent  an  essential  element 
of  the  legislative  process.  By  providing  that 
the  Congress  shall  act  by  law  rather  than 
by  concurrent  resolution  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question  of  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure Is  avoided.  (See  37  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
56  ( 1933 ) :  39  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  61  ( 1937 )  ;  Jack- 
son, a  Presidential  Legal  Opinion  (66  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1353  (1953));  Olnnane.  The  Control 
of  Federal  Administration  by  Congressional 
Resolutions  and  Commltteea  (66  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
569  (1953)).) 

Very  truly  yours. 

Stxptoe  Si  Johnson. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  communica- 
Uon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu.'^etts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.'^e  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  think  Small 
Business  Administration  can  do  more  m 
assisting  small  business  to  get  new  loans. 


MAXIMUM      EMPLOYMENT      WITH- 
OUT   INFLATION:     STRENGTHEN- 
ING  THE    EMPLOYMENT   ACT    OP 
1946  BY  CLARIFYING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin    I  Mr.    ReussI    Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  attempted  to  cen- 
tralize in  the  President  the  duty  of 
developing  a  national  program  "to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power.  "  The  Congress. 
I  am  convinced,  has  always  considered 
these  economic  goals  as  including  the 
closest  possible  approach  to  jobs  for  all. 
maximum  production,  steady  growth, 
and  as  much  price  stability  as  possible. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  machin- 
ery for  reaching  these  goals  has  broken 
down  at  several  points.  Current  unem- 
ployment is  well  in  excess  of  5  million, 
more  than  7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
An  estimated  $40  billion  is  being  lost 
from  this  year's  national  production. 
Our  economic  growth  has  gone  into  re- 
verse while  Ra'^ia's  continues  to  bound 
forward. 

Finally,  with  the  cost  of  living  index 
up  every  month  for  the  last  20,  inflation 
continues.  And  almost  every  one  of  the 
scores  of  distinguished  economists  who 
appeared  in  May.  1958,  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  symposium  on 
"The  Relationship  of  Prices  to  Economic 
Stability  and  Growth"  testified  that  the 
price  index,  except  for  occasional  Inter- 
ruptions, will  continue  up  and  up  for 
decades  to  come  imless  we  change  our 
ways. 

That  the  first  three  objectives — maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and 
growth — are  not  being  attained  is  no 
fault  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Section  3  of  the  act  requires  that  the 
President  recommend  prop>osed  levels 
for  these  goals,  and  a  "program"  for 
achieving  them.  He  obviously  has 
failed  to  do  either  one. 

But  the  act  does  seem  faulty  as  re- 
gards the  fourth  objective,  that  of  price 
stability— or  "maximum  purchasing 
power,"  as  the  act  puts  it.    As  inter- 


preted, the  act  contains  Inadequate  ma- 
chinery for  requirin.c:  the  President  to 
make  s];>eciflc  recommendations  to  com- 
bat inflation. 

tNADEQUATK  AKTI-n*TtATTONAmT  MACHUfCBT 
NOT  ONLY  rCEOS  INTLATIOM  BUT  IMrAOS  TH£ 
WILL   TO    riCHT   RECESSION 

I  believe  that  this  inadequate  machin- 
ery has  brought  harm  to  the  economy  In 
two  main  ways.  In  the  first  place.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  excuse  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  policy  of  leaving  al- 
most the  whole  fight  against  inflation  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  to  "monetary 
policy."  while  appropriate  tax,  fiscal,  and 
selective  control  measures  go  unconsid- 
ered. 

In  the  second  place,  the  administra- 
tion's resulting  weak  anti-inflationary 
performance  since  1955  has  so  raised 
the  spectre  of  inflation  that  today  the 
administration  hesitates  to  recommend 
obviou.sly  necessary  antlreces.«;lon  meas- 
ures because  of  the  fear  of  inflation  if 
it  does  so. 

Here  Is  the  supreme  Irony.  The  ad- 
ministration, confronted  by  Increasing 
prices  and  increasing  unemployment  at 
the  same  time,  hesitates  to  combat  In- 
creasing unemployment  for  fear  of  In- 
creasing prices,  just  as  In  the  preceding 
boom  it  hesitated  to  combat  Increasing 
prices  for  fear  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  today  introduced  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill.  H.  R.  12785,  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  President's 
duties  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  safeguard  the  maximum  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  If  we  are  equipped 
to  make  a  stab  at  checking  inflation,  we 
need  not  be  so  skittish  about  taking  steps 
to  end  recession. 

The  text  of  H.  R.  12785  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  monetary  policies 
In  the  President's  program,  and  to  bring 
to  bear  an  Informed  public  opinion  upon 
proposed  Inflationary  price  increases 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  3  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  3  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  30  of 
each  year  an  economic  report  (hereinafter 
called  the  'Economic  Report")  setting  forth 
(1)  the  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  obtaining  In  the 
United  States  and  such  levels  needed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2;  (2)  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  trends  In  the  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic  program 
(Including  monetary  and  credit  policies)  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  review  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  employment  In 
the  United  States  or  any  considerable  portion 
thereof  during  the  preceding  year  and  of 
tlielr  effect  upon  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power;  and  (4)  a  program 
(Including  monetary  and  credit  policies)  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2. 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

"(b)  The  President  may  trancmlt  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of 
which  shall  include  such  supplementary  or 
revised  recommendations  (Including  recotn- 
mendattoni  concerning  monetary  and  credit 
policies)    as  b*  may  deem  necessary  or  da- 
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elrable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion 2. 

"(c)  The  Economic  Report,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
committee  created  by  section  5  (15  U.  S.  C. 
1022)." 

Set  2  Section  4  (c)  (3)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  l£  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  (Including  monetary  and  credit 
policies)  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  of 
this  title  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
are  contributing,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  not  contributing,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
thTeto." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4  (c)  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional subsection  (o    (6|   as  follows: 

"(6)  to  collect  Information  concerning, 
and  make  studies  of,  such  proposed  price  and 
wage  Increases  as  may  adversely  affect  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power;  and  to  report  to  the  President 
Instances  where  the  proposed  Increase  Is 
found  likely  to  have  such  an  adverse  effect. 
In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  make  an 
appropriate  Informed  request  for  voluntary 
restraint  by  the  parties  concerned." 

H.  R.  12785  would  iir.pose  on  the  Pres- 
ident anti-inflationary  responsibilities  of 
two  types. 

inflation;     both     demand-pull    and    cost- 
push 

The  panel  of  economic  experts  testify- 
ing on  the  nature  of  inflation  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  May  was 
by  no  means  in  ai^reement  on  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  recurrent  price  rises 
we  have  experienced  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  To  some,  the  major  cau.se  was 
excessive  demand  by  the  buyer,  including 
the  consumer,  the  Government,  and  the 
capital  investor.  Others  argued  that  a 
primarj'  impetus  to  inflation  came  from 
the  supply  or  sellers'  side.  How  else,  say 
the  proponents  of  this  view,  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  persistence  of  price  in- 
creases for  many  months  after  serious 
unemployment  has  set  in?  According 
to  this  view,  wage  increases  and  adminis- 
tered price  increases,  usually  stimulated 
by  demand,  accentuate  inflationary  price 
rises.  Some  experts  believe  that  the 
wage  increases  were  not  justified  by  the 
price  increases,  otiiers  that  the  price  in- 
creases were  not  justified  by  the  wage 
increases.  In  my  own  tentative  view, 
our  recent  inflationary  trends  are  the 
result  both  of  stront?  demand  in  certain 
areas  and  at  certain  times  by  buyeis,  and 
of  wage  and  pricing  practices  on  the 
cost-push  side.  One  cause  feeds  the 
other. 

H.  R.  12785  aims  to  correct  the  de- 
ficient way  in  which  the  present  act 
spells  out  how  the  President  should  react 
to  both  types  of  inflation.  Under  the 
act  as  presently  interpreted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  is  not  required  to  have  a  pro- 
gram either  for  monetary  and  credit 
IKtlicies,  which  most  generally  affect  de- 
mand-pull inflation,  or  for  wage  and 
price  increases,  which  are  most  involved 
on  the  cost-push  side. 

H.  R.  12785  would  encourage  the  Pres- 
ident, where  appropriate,  to  make  rec- 
ommendalions   in   both   the  monetary- 


credit  field  and  In  the  wage-price  field, 
thus  addressing  himself  to  both  aspects 
of  inflation. 

I.    REQUIKING   recommendations  ON  MONETARY 
POLICY 

The  first  of  H.  R.  12785's  provisions  is 
to  require  the  President  to  include  in  his 
economic  program — contained  in  the  an- 
nual Economic  Report  and  supplemen- 
tary reports — recommendations  con- 
cerning monetary  and  credit  policies. 
Such  a  program  would  include  both  rec- 
ommendations for  action  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  within  its  existing  stat- 
utoi-y  powers,  and  for  legislation  by  Con- 
gress affecting  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  President  has  intei-preted  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  as  not  imposing 
upon  him  the  duty  of  including  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy  recommendations 
in  his  program.  He  has  done  so  by  what 
amounts  to  a  formal  renunciation,  and 
by  consistent  practice. 

A.  the  president    has   formally  renounced 

THIS    responsibility 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  has 
formally  renounced  any  responsibility  to 
advise  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  monetary  and 
credit  policy.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  independent  of  the 
Presidency  in  the  sense  that  once  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  they  are  not  subject  to  re- 
moval except  for  cause  during  their  14- 
year  term.  This  independence,  how- 
ever, has  been  distorted  in  recent  years 
into  a  refusal  by  the  administration  to 
accept  responsibility  for  making  mone- 
tary and  credit  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  even  though, 
were  such  recommendations  made 
an  independent  Federal  ReseiTe  could 
still  disregard  them.  In  the  1952  cam- 
paign Mr.  Eisenhower  advocated  "a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which  exercises  its 
functions  in  the  money  and  credit  sys- 
tem without  pressure  for  political  pur- 
poses from  the  Treasury  or  the  White 
House" — testimony  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey,  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Investigation  of  the  Finan- 
cial Condition  of  the  United  States,  part 
1,  page  16,  June  18,  1957. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  W.  Randolph  Burgess  has 
recently  said : 

The  job  of  the  bank  of  Issue  Is  making 
money  scarcer  and  co.stlier  when  boom  psy- 
chology appears.  This  takes  courage  aiid 
judgment.  That  is  the  reason  why  It  can't 
be  done  safely  or  well  by  politicians.  The 
usefulness  of  the  bank  of  Lssue  Is  exactly 
In  doing  the  unpopular  things  at  the  right 
time.  The  wise  government  knows  this  and 
leaves  these  unpopular  Jobs  to  the  bank  of 
Issue.      (Ibid.,  pt.  2,  p.  960,  August  3,  1957.) 

It  is  apparent  from  numerous  utter- 
ances of  President  Eisenhower  that  he 
regards  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  a  reason  for  refraining 
from  even  making  administration  rec- 
ommendations in  the  field  of  monetary 
and  credit  policy.  Discu-ssing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  April.  1956.  increase  in  the 
discoimt  rate,  the  President  said  at  a 
press  conference : 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  set  up  as  a 
separate   agency  of  Ooveruuient.     It  is  not 


under  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  I 
personally  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  It  definitely  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  political  head  of  state — I  do  have  this 
confidence  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
They  are  watching  this  situation  day  by  day. 
And  they  are  watching  It  very  close'lv,  and  I 
personally  believe  that  If  money  gets  "to  what 
Is  normally  referred  to  as  too  tight,  they  will 
move  In  the  other  direction  in  some  way  or 
other  as  soon  as  they  can.  (New  York  Times 
April  26,  1956,  p.  16.) 

In  a  Presidential  press  conference  on 
October  5.  1956,  the  foUowing  colloquy 
took  place :  n» 

Mrs.  Sara  McClendln,  of  El  Paso  Times: 
"Mr.  President,  sir,  we  know  that  manv  com- 
munities want  more  school  buildings,  and 
we  know  you  said  you  wanted  to  help  them. 
I  believe,  on  the  partnership  basis— but  how 
can  these  commvmltles  build  more  schools 
when  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be  a  million 
or  two  higher  as  a  result  of  the  Interest  they 
would  have  to  pay,  as  a  result  of  your  poli- 
cies on  high  Interest.    (Laughter.) 

The  President:  "What  are  my  policies  on 
high  Interest?  You  have  not  explained  that." 
Mrs.  McClendln:  "Well,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
under  your  administration,  have  contributed 
to  raising  the  interest  rates  all  over  the 
country." 

The    President:    "To    what    extent    is    the 

Federal   Reserve   Board   under  my  control?" 

Mrs.  McClendln;  "Well,  I  would  Imagine — 

I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  would  Imagine  you 

would  have  some  Influence." 

The  President:  "Then,  the  only  thing  T 
am  getting  at  is  don't  start  out  wifn  a 
premise  that  isn't  quite  correct.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  not  under  my  control, 
and  I  think  It  is  proper  that  the  Congress 
did  set  It  up  as  an  Independent  agency." 

B.  THE  president,  IN  PRACTICE,  HAS  FAILED  TO 
MAKE  MONETARY  AND  CREDIT  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 

Not  only  has  the  President  thus  re- 
peatedly used  the  Federal  Reserve  s  "in- 
dependence "  as  a  reason  for  renouncing 
the  responsibility  of  making  recommen- 
dations in  monetary  and  credit  policy. 
In  fact,  since  1953  the  President's  statu- 
tory programs,  as  contained  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  have  omitted  any  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
Both  these  bodies,  of  course,  exert  a  pro- 
found influence  over  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power.  They 
do  so  through  the  Board's  power  over 
changes  in  Reserve  requirements,  redis- 
count rates,  regulation  of  stock  market 
credit,  and  setting  of  maximum  rates  of 
interest  for  savings  deposits  in  member 
banks;  and  through  the  Open  Market 
Committee's  power  over  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Government  securities. 

In  this  years  1958  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  dozens  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  action  were  made  to 
the  Congress  and  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments— see  1958  Economic  Report, 
pages  77-80 — but  not  a  single  recom- 
mendation or  suggestion  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  to  the  Open  Market 
Committee.  Chairman  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier  of  the  CEA  has  since  testified — 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings, 
January  27,  1958,  page  29: 

In  the  Economic  Report  we  have  ex- 
pressed no  judgments  as  to  the  adequacy 
or  Inadequacy  of  credit  policy.  We  have 
done  tlie  l>esl  we  can  to  describe  that  policy 
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and  to  describe  the  movement  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  have  left  evaluations  of  It  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Btory. 

Surely  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Open  Market  Committee  are  no  more 
"independent"  of  the  Executive  than  are 
Congress  and  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. Yet  for  some  reason  the  vital 
field  of  monetary  and  credit  policy  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  thought  to  be  a  field  beyond  the 
power  of  the  President  in  which  to 
recommend  or  to  suggest. 

Similarly,  in  the  1955.  1956.  and  1957 
economic  reports,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  advised  to  rewrite  their 
tax  and  debt  limitation  statutes  in  order 
to  relieve  the  problems  caused  by  tight 
money.  Yet  no  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Federal  Reserve  concerning 
tight  money  itself. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PRESIDENT-IAI.  RESPONSIBTl-ITT 
IN    MONETART    POLICY 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  like  other  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  has  acknowl- 
edged a  responsibility  to  promote  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  It 
is  also  true  that,  at  least  since  September 
1957  an  informal  committee  on  credit 
policy,  consisting  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic adviser,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  permits 
a  useful  informal  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  views  on  monetary  and  credit 
policy. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  meets  the 
fundamental  need  which  pave  rl.se  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1940  in  the  f^rst 
place — the  need  to  ccntrnllzo  In  the  Pres- 
ident the  responsibility  for  coming  for- 
ward with  a  constantly  revised  program 
for  maximum  employment  without  Infla- 
tion, which  Is  then  to  be  implemented  in 
the  executive  branch  where  It  Is  a  matter 
for  the  executive  branch,  and  referred 
with  a  recommendation  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  on  someone  else — as  on  the  Congress, 
State,  and  local  governments,  or  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

If  the  President  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  exercising  its  rediscount 
and  reserve  powers  properly,  or  too 
severely,  or  too  laxly,  he  should  say  so. 
If,  at  a  time  when  credit  needs  to  be  made 
easier,  he  believes  that  national  economic 
goals  will  be  enhanced  by  open  market 
purchases  of  Government  securities, 
rather  than  by  changing  reserve  or  re- 
discount requirements,  he  should  say  so. 
If  he  believes  that  the  Federal  Reserve's 
general  monetary  controls  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  selective  controls,  as 
over  consumer  spending,  he  should  say 
so. 

In  fact,  he  has  not  snld  so.  Recent 
rx.\m))lfa  of  admlulstinUon  trroAponsl- 
bilitsV  In  fAtltnu  to  stAte  lU  position  to 
ihc  Fcdernl  Reserve  at  the  relrvRnt  time, 
nppAiTntly  In  the  hope  that  all  will  come 
risht  In  the  end,  are  not  lacking.  For 
example.  Chairman  Martin  of  Uie  Fed- 
eral  Reserves, testified  aa  follows  concern- 
ins  the  administration's  position  on  the 


Federal  Reserve's  April  1956  increase  in 
the  discount  rate : 

By  the  last  week  In  Mnrrh  the  position  in 
the  Federal  Reserve — which  was  not  a  l-xnan 
operation;  you  soe,  the  12  bank  directors 
were  considering  all  aspects  of  this — was  that 
It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  go  up  In  the  dis- 
count rate. 

I  think  Secretary  Humphrey  subsequently 
testified  that  his  Judgment  at  that  time  was 
that  the  timing  was  poor,  but  that  he  wi^s  not 
opposed  to  the  long-run  objective. 

We  finally  reached  a  point  where  there 
was  no  meeting  of  the  minds  that  coulU  be 
had,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  do  except  to  go  and  act.  And  we 
acted. 

Senator  Long.  Since  that  time  the  dlscoimt 
rate  has  been  advanced  several  additional 
steps,  has  It  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has.  And  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed perslBtently  with  the  Treasury  and 
with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
others  In  the  administration.  And  we  benefit 
a  great  deal  from  these  discussions  with 
them.  Just  as  we  benefit  from  the  meeting 
here  before  this  committee,  getting  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view. 

Senator  Long.  Are  you  free  to  say  whether 
there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
subsequent  Increase  In  the  rediscount  rate? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  some  degree,  I  think  there 
was.  There  was  no  pressure  put  on  us  not 
to  do  what  we  did.  Everything  was  very 
friendly  and  amicable,  but  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe,  to  be  honest,  that  If  It  had  been  han- 
dled by  the  administration  It  would  have 
been  handled  differently.  (Senate  Finance 
Committee,  InvertlRatlon  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  United  States,  pt.  3.  p.  1363, 
Aug.  16,  1057.) 

Asked  "what  communications  and 
representations  from  executive  depart- 
ment officials  or  their  subordinates"  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  before  It  In 
its  decL-slon  to  up  the  discount  rate  In 
April  1050,  Chairman  Martin  replied: 

The  answer  Is  none.  I  Informed  the  Board, 
as  la  my  practice,  of  the  conversations  which 
had  been  carried  on,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Humphrey  and  Chairman  Burnt 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  action,  but 
there  were  no  formal  representations.  That 
was  conveyed  to  the  Board.  They  knew  that 
at  the  time  they  took  their  action.  (Con- 
flicting oniclul  Views  on  Monetary  Policy: 
April  1956.  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization. Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  p.  40  ) 

The  August  1957  Increase  In  the  dis- 
count rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  another  instance  where  the  adminis- 
tration, although  apparently  disagree- 
ing with  Federal  Reserve  action,  was 
silent  at  the  time.  The  August  1957  dis- 
count rate-increase  action  was  taken  de- 
spite months  of  Increasing  business  fail- 
ures, falling  agriculture  incomes,  declin- 
ing employment,  and  falling  prices  of 
sensitive  commodities.  A  New  York 
Times  story  of  January  20,  1958.  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.,  on  the  flllna  of  this 
year's  economic  report,  reported  that: 

In  elnboratint  on  the  report,  Admtntitra* 
tlon  tourev*  made  theav  polnta: 

'"Dw  Federal  llM«rv«,  In  th«  Rdmlnlatra* 
tlon*!  vl«w,  ci>rrl»<t  on  lU  URhi<inun*y  \*.y\\ty 
tuo  lone.  an<t  tvvn  now  has  \w\  ■wiwhKt 
•umeltnUy  tr>  »My  monvy,  Curr«iU  INrdtral 
I%M»rv«  pulley  WMi  d««crlb«Hl  aa  a  trin»  ovvr* 
aurn.'  Tht  RMtrv*  oMratM  iikd»p«ndtnUy 
ot  tht  admlnistraUon.'' 

To  the  same  effect,  Kfr.  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  testified  on  January 


27.  1958,  that  he  "would  have  welcomed 
a  shift  toward  a  somewhat  easier  credit 
policy  at  an  earlier  date"  than  the  No- 
vember date  the  Federal  Reserve  in  fact 
selected — Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  in  January  1958.  Economic  Re- 
port, page  29.  But  the  CEA  apparently 
did  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
as.sume  responsibility  for  making  mone- 
tary and  credit  recommendations  to  the 
"independent"  Federal  Reserve  System 
is.  therefore,  a  departure  from  the  act's 
philosophy  of  centralizing  responsibility 
in  the  President  for  producing  a  coherent 
acro.':s-the-board  economic  program — 
tax,  fiscal,  credit,  monetary,  wage-price. 

More  than  that,  however,  the  admin- 
istration's "let  Bill  do  it"  practice,  cou- 
pled with  Its  belief  that  monetary  and 
credit  policy  is  the  most  effective  anti- 
dote to  Inflation,  has  In  effect  brought 
about  the  retirement  of  the  administra- 
tion alonp  the  whole  antl-lnflatlon  front. 
If  the  ndminl'^tration  in  the  last  3 
years  had  had  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  monetary  and  credit  policy, 
three  facts  might  well  have  caught  the 
President's  eye: 

First.  The  tight  money  policy  was  so 
haphazard  as  to  have  no  visible  effect 
on  dampening  Inflation.  It  operated 
mainly  on  the  commercial  banks,  miss- 
ing completely  such  financial  Institu- 
tions as  Insurance  companies,  savings 
and  lean  as50ciatlon.s.  finance  companies, 
pension  funds.  It  affected  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  financial  community.  It  ig- 
nored self-financing  out  of  corporate 
profits.  Moreover.  Federal  Reserve  re- 
strictions on  reserve  requirements  and 
rediscount  rates  could  be.  and  were, 
largely  circumvented  by  the  banks'  sell- 
ing Government  bonds  In  their  port- 
folios and  obtaining  loanable  ftmds  In- 
stead. 

Second.  The  tight  money  policy  not 
only  failed  to  prevent  Inflation.  It 
caused  great  hardship  on  small  business. 
In  the  cities  and  on  th^  farm:  on  the 
housing  industry,  particularly  the  FHA 
and  VA  financed  portion  of  it.  which 
found  its  funds  siphoned  away;  and  upon 
State  and  local  governments,  which  ran 
into  financing  difficulties  at  higher  In- 
terest rates. 

Third.  While  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
supposed  to  be  pursuing  antl-inflatlon- 
ary  credit  policies,  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  In  just  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  Its  credit,  tax,  and  other 
economic  policies.  While  the  tight 
money  policy  was  supposedly  In  full  ef- 
fect, executive  lending  agencies  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  such  as  HHPA, 
Farm  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  were  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  credit,  Adminis- 
tration tax  pulley,  Including  the  lavish 
granting  of  rapid  amortisation  oerttfl- 
catM,  was  feeding  a  considerable  eapUal 
Hoodi  Inflationary  boonv  At  the  aami 
time,  t)ie  administration  was  r«rutli\f  to 
ask  for  U^e  Imposition  of  eoivsumtr 
credit  controls.  Had  the  Pr«stdent  had 
a  dear  mandate  to  do  something  about 
inflation,  and  not  Just  "let  BUI  do  It,"  It 
Is  at  least  possible  that  such  contradic- 
tory policies  might  not  have  been  pur- 
sued. 
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n.    WACK-PKICE    KESTRAtNT   THKOUCH    AM 
INFORMED    PCBLIC    OPINION 

The  second  of  H.  R.  12785's  two  pro- 
visions is  to  require  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  study  proposed  price 
and  wage  increases  which  have  an  infla- 
tionary potential,  and  to  report  them  to 
the  President.  The  President,  in  turn, 
may  take  either  or  both  of  the  following 
courses : 

First.  Consult  informally  with  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  labor  con- 
cerned with  the  proposed  price  or  wage 
increase,  in  an  effort  to  induce  volun- 
tary restraint.  In  these  consultations, 
the  President  would  be  armed  with  a 
complete  analysis  and  set  of  recom- 
mendations as  to  why  the  proposed  in- 
creases would  be  contrary  to  economic 
stability.  The.se  consultations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  labor  are 
clearly  envisaged  by  two  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Section  2  declares  that  the  resix)nsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  promote 
the  goals  of  the  act  "with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  industry  <andi  la- 
bor." Section  4  (e»  (2)  empowers  the 
Council  of  Economi ;  Advisers  to  consult 
with  "representatives  of  industry  (and; 
labor." 

Second.  Make  public  his  recommenda- 
tions against  the  pi  oposed  increases,  in 
order  to  let  an  informed  public  opinion 
help  induce  restraint. 

This  new  dcfinitlDn  of  duties  in  the 
wage-price  field  by  the  President  and 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  de- 
signed to  make  definite  and  useful  the 
vague  exhortations  ind  admonitions  to 
lndufitr>'  and  labor  \  hich  the  President 
has  repeatedly  used. 

THE    CCNERALtZEl'    ADMONmoNS 

For  example,  the  January  1958  Eco- 
nomic Report  set  forth  the  following: 

Business  managements  must  recognize 
that  price  Increases  tl  at  are  unwarranted 
by  costs,  or  that  attenpt  to  recapture  In- 
vestment outlays  too  qi  Ickly,  not  only  lower 
the  bu>lng  power  of  th«  dollar,  but  also  may 
be  self-defeating  by  cai.slng  a  restriction  of 
markets,  lower  output,  and  a  narrowing  of 
the  return  on  capital  In  estment.  The  le.id- 
ershlp  of  labor  must  recognize  that  wage  In- 
creases that  go  beyond  overnll  productivity 
gains  are  Inconsistent  with  stable  prices, 
and  that  the  resum  )tlon  of  economic 
growth  can  be  slowed  bj  wage  Increases  that 
Involve  either  higher  prices  or  a  further 
narrowing  of  the  margin  between  prices  and 
coets. 


In  his  state  of  the 
January  10,  1957,  the 

And,  If  our  economy  1 
Increases  In  wages  and 
negotiated  by  lnl>or  and 
be   reasonably   related 
producUvUy.     Such  inc 
for  they  provide  wage 
purchasing  power, 

Kxcepl  where  neceaaa: 
lnJustlo««,  wage  Invi'eas 
ductlvuy,  however,  are 
tixr,     lljey   niAke   tiMr   )i 
jniUllo    generally    niul 
hardalilp  not  «>i\ly  un 
but  »»n  lhoa#  wh»«ii>  wt> 
pvirrhnaing  po«t>r  of  r»t 
anvlnga.      Wag«    ni^l 
tako  cv>tnls«nc«  nf  ih* 
generally    to   ahare   In 
pro\-emenl*  In  technolo 


Union  message  of 
President  said: 
i  to  remain  healthy, 
other  labor  benefits, 
management,  must 
o  Improvements  In 
ei^ses  are  beneficial, 
mrners  with  greater 


y  to  correct  obvlona 
?•  thai  ovurun  pro- 
an  tnllitttonary  fae* 
igher  pi'h'M  U\t  the 
nijM**  a  !>«»•« ie\»lar 
h*  a»tivi>  w\»>Km«»n, 
fart*  t1«>p«>iuU  nn  th«» 
Irrment  Income  and 
atlnni  ikho\iid  nlan 
right  of  the  public 
the   benefits  of  Im* 


At  his  press  conference  on  June  26, 
1957,  the  President  said: 

The  only  point  I  make  Is  this:  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  its  policies,  cannot, 
of  Itself,  make  certain  of  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar,  that  Is,  the  stability  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  In  this  country. 
There  must  be  statesmanlike  action,  both 
by  business  and  by  labor.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve that  boards  of  directors  of  business,  of 
business  organizations,  should  take  under 
the  most  serious  consideration  any  thought 
of  a  price  rise  and  should  approve  it  only 
when  they  can  see  that  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  order  to  continue  to  get  the  kind 
of  money  they  need  for  the  expan.'iion  de- 
manded in  this  country — and  at  the  same 
time  labor  should  demand  wages,  wage  in- 
creases that  conform  roughly  to  the  increase 
In  productivity  of  the  Individual,  and  the 
only  exception  I  think  they  ought  to  make 
to  that,  when  tliere  are  demonstrable  Injus- 
tices existing  in  particular  areas. 

In  a  speech  on  May  21,  1958,  he  said: 
The  American  people  are  going  to  be  look- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  those  sitting  at 
every  bargaining  table  to  see  whether  the 
wage  settlement  and  subsequent  price  deci- 
sions are   consistent   with   a  stable  dollar. 

MAKING     THE     ADMONITIONS     SPECIFIC 

The  trouble  with  these  generalized  ad- 
monitions is  that  nobody  pays  any  at- 
tention to  them.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement insist  that  the  President  must 
be  talking  about  somebody  else.  Such 
admonitions  will  be  meaningful,  and 
public  opinion  in  the  last  analysis  can 
be  marshaled  for  their  support,  only 
when  they  are  specific.  If  they  are  spe- 
cific, it  Is  quite  likely  that  both  labor 
and  management  will  be  sufficiently  pub- 
Uc-rclatlons-consclous  so  as  to  pay  some 
heed  to  a  Presidential  recommendation. 
Thus  In  many  cases  public  opinion  may 
not  have  to  be  brought  Into  play  at  all. 

The  proposed  redefinition  of  Presiden- 
tial responsibilities  would  in  practice  be 
applicable  only  to  the  so-called  strong 
Industries,  those  which  have  an  Impor- 
tant effect  upon  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power.  It  is 
in  just  these  industries,  incidentally, 
where  both  management  and  labor  have 
come  to  exercise  what  amounts  to  politi- 
cal power  over  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Nor  would  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions be  required  for  all  proposed  price 
or  wage  increases  in  these  industries. 
Many  price  increases  are  Justified  by 
cost-profit  positions.  Many  wage  in- 
creases do  not  require  price  increases, 
but  merely  translate  growth  in  produc- 
tivity into  increased  standards  of  living. 

But  unless  the  President,  advised  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  will- 
ing In  specific  cases  to  formulate  stand- 
ards, the  public's  Interest  Is  likely  to  be 
lost  slyht  of.  Without  public  standards, 
labor  and  management  occupy  the  plain 
where  lunorant  armies  clash  by  nleht, 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  12785  Is  to  collect 
Information  and  bring  It  to  bear  where 
It  will  be  moiit  useful,  It  la  In  no  sentie 
prlee  or  waue  conli^,  alnee  the  Industry 
or  vmlon  involved  It  fr«?e  to  dlwTuaitt  the 
rocommmdatlon, 

Thp  Council  of  Economic  Advl.*er» 
would  pi\)bttbly  need  some  moilrst  in- 
cicasc  In  stafT  In  oitler  to  handle  the 
proiKMod  new  function,  alUiouyh  much 
of  the  work  could  be  done  by  other  Oov- 
crnnicnt  ascncies  which  the  Council  is 


privileged  to  use,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  these  two 
strengthening  provisions  would  make  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  producing  the  goal  of 
maximum  employment  without  inflation. 
Of  course,  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
is  not  self-executing,  and  is  no  belter 
than  the  recommendations  for  tax  pol- 
icy, credit  and  monetary  policy,  wage- 
price  policy,  and  expenditure  policy 
which  the  President  recommends  under 
it.  Tlie  purpose  of  H.  R.  12785  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Nation  expects  to  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. 

Many  of  the  participants  in  the  sym- 
posium before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Relationship  of  Prices  to 
Economic  Stability  and  Growth  in  May 
1958   testified   that  in  their  opinion  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  needed  a  more 
emphatic  anti-inflationary  mandate  than 
the  present  statutory  goal  of  maximum 
purchasing  power.    Others,  including  Dr. 
Edwin  G.  Nourse,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  felt 
that    the    maximum    purchasing    power 
mandate  of  the  act,  which  has  been  un- 
changed since  the  act's  passage  in  1946, 
does   constitute   a   sufficient   anti-infla- 
tionary    mandate.       His     successor     as 
Chairman  of  the  CEA,  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ling,  takes  the  same  view.    I  am  inclined 
to  agree  that  the  words  "maximum  pur- 
chasing power"  do   give   a   mandate   to 
the  President  to  combat  Inflation  with 
a  zeal  equal  to  that  with  which  he  com- 
bats unemployment.    To  amend  the  law 
to   Include   a   specific    antl-infiationary 
mandate  would  Imply  that  none  now  ex- 
ists.    H.   R.    12785.   therefore,   does   not 
tamper  with  the  act's  present  goal  of 
maximum  purchasing  power.     I  should 
hope,  however,  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  H.  R.  12785.  as  well  as  any  utter- 
ances of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
would  restate  and  reinforce  Congress'  in- 
tention that  price  stability  is  a  goal  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  equally  im- 
portant as  its  other  goals. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  UNITED  STATES 
WORLD  TRADE  FAIR  NOW  FIRMLY 
ESTABLISHED  AS  WESTERN  HEM- 
ISPHERE'S GREATEST  MARKET 
PLACE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Teller]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It 
has  been  one  of  my  Bit>atesl  sailfcfacUoiis 
to  Inti^oduce  a  Joint  j'esolutioii  aulhorii- 
inu  U\9  Pj^lde^nt  of  the  United  States  to 
InvUe  the  States  of  the  V\\\yA\  and  (or« 
elun  navion*  to  pwrucipaie  m  the  xhw^ 
annual  Unai?d  ^latw  World  lYadf  rair 
I  i  be  held  at  U\e  New  Yoi  k  City  CoUwum 
ft^m  May  8  Uu-ough  May  IB,  1&&8, 

The  gjtat  pleasui-e  Uiat  I  derlw  from 
ofTerlng  Uils  resolution  stems  from  the 
fact  that  I  consider  it  a  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  assist  In  furthering  the 
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alms  and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
World  Trade  Fair  because  of  Its  proven. 
Immeasurable  value  in  creating  better 
international  understanding,  economic 
acivancement.   and   good   will. 

This  past  May  the  finest  products  and 
raw  materials  from  over  60  countries 
uere  presented  in  3.000  exciting  displays 
at  the  second  annual  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair. 

As  we  all  know,  attempts  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  create  a  much- 
needed  international  market  place  of  this 
kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
failed.  But  the  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  In  New  York  City  has  suc- 
ceeded, succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
as  the  greatest  market  place  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  succeeded  in  fulfllling 
that  long  existing  need. 

Let  me  cite  some  brief  statistics  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  United 
States  World  Trade  Fair.  In  its  first 
year,  1957,  the  United  States  World  Trade 
Fair  attracted  approximately  125,000 
businessmen  and  buyers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  May  of  1958.  the  sec- 
ond annual  United  States  World  Trade 
Fair  drew  a  trade  attendance  of  144.700. 
In  other  words,  the  fair  has  definitely  set 
a  business  trend  which  can  be  expected 
to  increase  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  reasons  for  this  growth  trend 
stem  from  several  highly  important 
fundamental  factors.  First,  the  United 
States  World  Trade  Fair  is  under  the 
guidance  of  sound  and  experienced  man- 
agement. Second,  the  United  States 
World  Trade  Fair  has  never  been  planned 
or  projected  as  a  one-time  tourist  attrac- 
tion. This  international  exposition,  from 
its  very  onset,  has  been  planned  and 
projected  and  executed  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  greatest  market 
place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  exhibition,  promo- 
tion, and  volume  sale  of  foreign  products 
and  services  to  buyers  and  to  the  public 
on  an  annual  basis.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  sound  purpose,  of  continuity,  and 
of  sound,  experienced  management  that 
has  provided  the  basic  elements  neces- 
sary for  making  the  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  a  completely  recognized,  test- 
ed and  proven  economic  tool — a  highly 
powerful  machine — for  paving  the  high- 
way to  world  peace  and  prosperity 
through  world  trade. 

That  is  why.  from  its  very  inception, 
the  United  States  World  Trade  Fair 
merited  and  received  full  cooperation 
from  the  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  government  admini.strations  as 
well  as  from  our  own  United  States  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  State,  and 
Treasury.  I  am  sure  that  our  Federal 
Government's  support  of  the  United 
States  World  Trade  Fair  will  continue 
to  be  as  great  and  effective  as  it  has  been 
in  the  2  formative  years. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
every  great  State  in  this  Union  can  be 
equally  as  proud  of  the  United  States 
World  Trade  Fair  as  the  people  of  New 
York  themselves.  Its  successful  estab- 
lishment, its  continuity  as  a  major  in- 
ternational event.  Is  living  proof  of  our 
general  regard  for  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  our  neighbors  and 
brothers  throughout  the  world. 


We.  as  Americans,  know  that  world 
trade  is  not  an  exclusive  one-way  street, 
built  for  our  own  benefit;  not  some- 
thing that  merely  offers  other  nations 
the  opportunity  for  purchasing  our  ex- 
ports. 

We.  as  Americans,  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  world  trade  is  in  fact  an  eco- 
nomic common  denominator  among  all 
nations.  We  know  full  well  that  the 
sale  of  foreign  goods  and  commodities 
to  this  country  generates  the  purchasing 
power  necessary  for  building  yood  cus- 
tomers abroad  lor  our  Ameiican-made 
products. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  people  throughout  the  entire 
world,  understand  and  accept  the  fact 
that  the  well-being  of  all  of  us  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  each  to  pro- 
duce the  products,  the  goods,  and  the 
services  which  the  others  need,  want, 
will,  and  can  buy. 

The  United  States  World  Trade  Fair 
Is  living  proof  of  this  economic  Inter- 
relationship of  nations,  because  it  pro- 
vides the  medium  for  this  vital  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services.  That  is 
why  It  is  the  real  American  way  of 
helping  to  improve  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  throughout  the  world, 
the  established  way  whereby  the  people 
of  other  nations  can  actively  participate 
In  efforts  to  stabilize  their  domestic 
economies  and  raise  their  living  stand- 
ards with  a  pride,  self-respect,  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  of  achievement  re- 
sulting from  their  own  productivity  and 
ingenuity. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  it  is  becoming 
Increasingly  clear — almost  painfully  ap- 
parent— that  a  faltenring  economy  in  any 
nation  represents  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  other  countries.  We 
now  know  that  economic  cooperation 
through  world  trade  represents  the  most 
effective  serum  against  the  Incipient 
germs  of  war  that  are  spawned  by  un- 
healthy economic  conditions  in  any 
countiT- 

But  again.  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  United  States,  today  more  than 
ever,  must  represent  international  lead- 
ership in  the  struggle  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  To  generate  lasting  in- 
ternational harmony,  we  know  that  we 
must  continue  to  foster  and  build  a 
healthy  world  trade  condition,  In  the  best 
interests  of  all  nations  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

That  is  why  I  believe,  and  why  I  urge, 
that  we  join  together,  here  and  with  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
mutual  determination,  through  such 
important  efforts  as  the  United  States 
World  Trade  Fair,  to  accelerate  a  con- 
tinuing normally  forceful  and  respon- 
sible program  of  international  trade. 

This  is  the  way  we  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  can  achieve  our 
common  aims — peace,  prosperity,  and 
human  freedom — by  working  together 
as  partners  and  neighbors. 


WE  HAVE  NO  ALTERNATIVE 
Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Louis  Nizer.  distinguished  New  York 
attorney  and  author,  speaking  before  the 
Bronx  Bar  Association,  has  summed  up. 
most  brilliantly  the  dilemma  confront- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world  today.  His 
speech,  entitled  "We  Have  No  Alterna- 
tive." de.serves  careful  reading  by  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  survival  of  the 
Free  World. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Nizer's  speech,  as  well  as  the  preface 
to  It  by  Stuart  Levlpon.  president  of  the 
Bronx  Bar  Association,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 

Wk  Havz  No  Alternative 

rOREWORO 

(By    Stuart    Levlnon.    president.    Bronx    Bar 
Aa«oclatlon) 

Chief  Judge  David  W.  Peck  of  the  appel- 
late dlvUioit  said  about  the  speech  which 
Is  here  reprinted:  "To  Louis  Nlzer.  1  would 
like  t.)  say  what  all  of  you  did  say  by  your 
ovation  to  him  at  the  end  of  hi*  remarlCR. 
that  his  address  was  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful. i>cnetratlng.  philosophical,  and  spiritual 
messnges  that  Uai  ever  been  delivered  In  any 
gathering." 

Such  an  evaluation  from  one  given  to 
measured  words  may  convey  the  emotional 
Impact  of  the  address  upon  all  who  heard 
It.  The  effect  wa«  not  temporary.  Upon 
reflection.  It  seemed  to  grow,  and  we  received 
an  unjirecedented  number  of  requests  for 
copies,  coupled  with  the  concern  that  none 
would  be  available,  since  Mr.  Nlzer  spoke 
without  script.  However,  a  court  stenosra- 
pher  had  recorded  the  addrees,  and  we  now 
moke  It  available  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  Bronx  Bar  Afsoclatlon.  but  to  the 
members  of  other  bar  associations  who»e 
prebldenta  beard  It,  and  also  aaked  for  re- 
prints. 

As  was  suRgPsted  by  various  Judges  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  we  are 
also  forwarding  copies  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  State  Department,  and  leaders 
of  Congress. 

There  are  rare  occasions  when  a  speech 
may  affect  International  fwUcy.  It  is  ptwsl- 
ble  that  this  reprint  may  achieve  such  his- 
toric  significance. 

ADDRESS    BT    LOUIS    NIZER 

Mr  Chairman.  Chief  Judtje  Peck,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Judiciary,  coun- 
sel, and  ladles  of  counsel,  ordinarily.  I  would 
deem  It  my  first  duty  to  disavow  the  gen- 
eral compliments,  nnd  the  obltu.iry.  which 
have  Just  been  read  about  me.  I  shall  not 
do  so.  however,  because  your  chairman  has 
such  a  fine  reputation  for  accuracy  tliat  I 
would  not  Insult  him  by  suggesting  that 
anything  he  said  about  me  was  ni>t  precisely 
true.  Indeed,  he  also  has  a  reputation  for 
understatement.  If  I  were  hard  preiwed,  I 
might  confess  to  you  that  If  It  were  iu)t  for 
that  frailty  he  would  have  done  me  more 
Justice. 

It  l8  good,  on  an  evening  like  this,  to 
share  the  dais  with  so  many  Judges.  In 
France,  the  Identity  of  the  lawyer  Is  pre- 
served by  his  costume.  The  French  lawyer 
wears  a  gown  with  a  red  velvet  collar.  In 
England,  the  barrister  wears  a  wig.  In  this 
country,  democracy  h£i«  denuded  us,  and  we 
do  not  wear  a  gown  or  a  wig.  although  we 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  wear  our  masks. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  good  on  such  an  eve- 
ning to  catch  the  Judges  with  their  robea  off; 
It  gives  us  an  external  appearance  of 
equality. 
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When  you  Invited  >ne  to  address  you  this 
evening.  I  had  thought  It  was  to  t>e  a  meet- 
ing only  of  the  meir  bers  of  the  Bronx  Bar 
Association  and,  then  fore,  I  Intended  to  ad- 
dress you  on  a  subject  of  technical  profes- 
sional Interest. 

Then.  I  learned  t  lat  this  was  to  be  a 
social  gathering;  Inc.eed,  as  I  now  know. 
preceded  by  a  cocktali  party  designed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  dull  the  razo --sharp  brains  of  many 
counsel  here.  I  also  learned  that  It  would 
be  an  occasion  whlcli  was  to  be  graced  by 
beauty  other  than  thit  which  can  be  found 
In  a  legal  syllogism.  V 

Therefore,  I  declde<I  It  would  be  wrong  to 
talk  shop,  Just  as  If  y(  u  had  a  lady  speaker — 
It  would  be  wrong  fo:-  her  to  talk  shopping. 
Instead,  I  choose  t-ils  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you  on  a  subj-ct  which  has  pressed 
upon  my  mind,  and  Is  very  dear  to  my  heart. 
I  hope  you  will  find  ;t  appropriate,  because 
It  does  involve  the  si  bject  of  International 
law.  I  assure  you.  though.  It  Is  a  subject  of 
profound  Interest  to  svery  person  alive  to- 
day, for  It  Involves  i.othlng  less  than  the 
survival  or  extinction  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  like  suspcnise.  except  In  storlea. 
When  an  associate  of  mine  cornea  from  the 
law  court.  I  Implore  h  m  to  tell  me  the  con- 
clusion first,  and  thei  he  can  sit  bock  and 
tell  me.  at  great  leng  h.  how  he  brilliantly 
bested  hu  adversary.  Therefore  I  thall  state 
my  conclusion  flrht. 

President  Elsenhower  should  address  the 
United  Nations  and  propose  a  new  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  amend  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Much  procedure  Is  au- 
thorized (United  Nat  ons  Charter,  section 
109.  subdivision  3)  at  «  ny  time  after  10  years 
existence  of  the  Unite*  I  Nations. 

The  calling  of  such  i  convention  to  amend 
tlie  Charter  need  be  pr  ssed  by  only  a  major- 
ity of  the  Assembly,  tnd  seven  members  of 
the  Security  Council. 

The  objective  would  be  to  create  an  eflec- 
tlve  Instrumentality  f.  )r  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 

In  making  this  pro:x)«al,  I  do  not  share 
the  view  of  those  who  think  that  the  United 
Nations  is  an  Impotent,  helpless  organiza- 
tion, which  might  nerclfully  be  put  to 
death. 

On  the  contrary,  to  have  a  shelter,  where 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  can  gather  and 
listen  to  each  other,  and  pass  resolutions 
which  at  lea^t  have  t  le  moral  grandeur  of 
an  International  asserr. biy  meeting  In  demo- 
cratic process.  Is  the  Jope  of  the  world.  It 
Is  because,  In  our  d-?speratlon.  we  reach 
forward  to  that  hope  and  find  It  a  mirage, 
that  we  must  take  stej  s  to  make  It  real. 

In  discussing  this  p-oposal,  I  shall  drink 
heavily  from  the  fountain  of  our  constitu- 
tional- history.  For  t  lere  Is  a  remarkably 
apt  analogy  of  our  owi.  IncfTectlve  Constitu- 
tion which  was  later  revised  to  make  It 
workable. 

In  1T76.  when  this  country  was  founded, 
we  drew  the  Articli  s  of  Confederation. 
They  were  so  InefToctiial  tliat  the  Republic 
foundered.  Eleven  y  .ars  later.  In  1787. 
though  there  was  no  nuthorlty  to  do  so.  we 
called  a  Constltutlo  lal  Convention.  We 
transformed  the  Artl.  les  of  Confederation 
Into  the  Constitution  as  we  know  It  today. 
Notice  even  the  slm  larlty  of  the  lapse  of 
time — n  years  between  1776  and  1787 — and 
It  is  11  years  since  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter was  drawn  In  1945. 

Why  did  the  Articles  of  Confederation  turn 
out  to  be  Inadequate?  Chiefly  because  each 
of  the  13  States  deemerl  Itself  to  be  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  and  WDUld  not  surrender  Its 
sovereignty  to  a  Federal  Government. 
Article  II  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
read:  "Each  State  retains  Its  coverelgnty. 
freedom,  and   Indepen  lence." 

This  meant  that  t:ie  Federal  Army  was 
subordinated  In  efTeclveness  to  the  State 
militia.     Ma&sachusettij     and     other     States 


hp^  their  own  armies,  while  the  Federal 
Army  constituted  only  a  token  force.  No- 
tice the  new  United  Nations  token  Army  we 
have  Just  founded  for  the  Mid -East  crises. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  there 
was  no  effectual  means  to  raise  money.  The 
Federal  Government  levied  a  tax  of  $8  mil- 
lion.    Only  $420,000  could  be  collected. 

Congress  consisted  of  1  House,  and  each 
State  had  1  vote.  Just  as  each  country  has 
1  vote  In  the  United  Nations.  Nine  out  of 
13  States  had  to  assent  to  make  possible  a 
decision.  Tills  was  equivalent  to  veto 
power. 

Indeed,  each  State  considered  Itself  so 
much  an  Independent  sovereignty  that  It 
would  not  even  yield  to  the  Government 
the  right  to  declare  war  or  make  peace. 
Georgia  declared  war  on  2  Indian  tribes. 
used  its  own  Georgia  army  to  win,  and  then 
made  2  peace  treaties,  Ignoring  the  United 
States  Government. 

Four  States — Maryland,  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia  entered  Into  treaties 
with  each  other,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Many  States  taxed  ImporU  across  their 
borders.  New  York,  for  example.  Imposed 
a  tariff  on  wood  and  cabbage  which  came 
from  Connecticut. 

There  was  no  Federal  Judiciary.  There 
was  no  Supreme  Court  untU  1787.  When 
there  was  a  dispute  between  the  Slates,  Con- 
gress would  appoint  a  committee  to  de- 
termine it  and.  sometimes,  the  States  would 
not  even  subject  themselves  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Congressional  committee. 

The  result  was  that  our  Federal  ctu-rency 
failed,  our  laws  were  unenforclble.  and 
there  was  chaos  in  our  Republic.  This  great 
and  noble  experiment  In  modern  democracy 
almost  collapsed  during  the  first  10  years 
of  its  existence. 

When  John  Shay,  a  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  led  an  army  In  revolt,  due  to 
the  desperate  condition  of  farmers  and 
debtors,  the  time  had  come  for  some  radical 
measures. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  practicing  deception, 
got  together  the  Representatives  of  the  13 
States  on  the  theory  that  they  would  make 
some  minor  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Previously,  In  1785.  he  tried 
to  convene  them,  but  only  5  States  ,ugreed 
to  attend. 

Then  it  was  that  out  of  a  cauldron  of  fierce 
debate,  resistance  and  compromise  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  emerged. 

What  were  the  changes  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  which  transformed  it,  11  years 
later,  into  the  Constitution?  As  we  analyze 
them,  keep  an  eye  on  the  present  situation 
In  the  United  Nations,  because  the  parallel 
Is    striking. 

First,  we  made  possible,  through  effective 
taxation,  the  maintenance  of  a  Federal  Army 
to  enforce  the  edicts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  changed  the  voting,  so  that  repre- 
sentation was  based  on  population.  But  we 
created  a  bicameral  Legislature  so  that,  in 
the  Senate,  each  State  would  still  have  an 
equal  vote  with  any  other. 

Finally,  we  created  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  over  such  protests  as  that  of 
Mason,  the  delegate  from  Georgia,  who  said: 
"T  will  not  permit  a  foreigner  from  New 
York  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Georgia." 

We  think  of  our  Constitution  as  an  in- 
spired work  designed  by  great  minds.  So  It 
Is,  but  those  who  drafted  It  had  misgivings, 
for  they  were  compelled,  by  fierce  opf>osl- 
tlon  to  compromise  their  convictions. 

Patrick  Henry  is  often  quoted,  approv- 
ingly, for  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  but  listen  to  him,  as  the  delegate 
from  Virginia,  oppose  the  Constitution:  "I 
would  rather  Infinitely  have  a  king,  lords 
and  commorts,  than  a  government  so  replete 
with   such  Insupportable  edicts." 


A  Delaware  delegate  said:  "We  are  told 
that  although  3  large  States  form  a  majority 
of  the  people  In  the  13,  yet  these  3 
States  will  never  do  any  harm  to  the  rest 
of  the  States.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe 
you." 

Jefferson  said  about  the  Constitution: 
"There  are,  Indeed,  some  faults  which  re- 
volted me  a  good  deal  In  the  first  moment, 
but  we  must  be  contented  to  travel  on 
toward   perfection   step  by  step." 

The  delegate  from  South  Carolina  said- 
"What  Is  liberty?  The  power  of  governing 
yourself.  IX  you  adopt  this  Constitution, 
have  you  this  power?  No.  You  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  men  who  live  1,000 
miles  distant  from  you." 

There  were  also  predictions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Capital  "would  be  a  walled  or  fortified 
town  with  an  enormous  standing  army  to 
sally  forth  and  reduce  the  people  to  sub- 
mission." 

Yet  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  from  a  faltering  Republic,  a  steady  and 
powerful  nation  emerged. 

How  shall  we  now  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  transform  an  Ineffectual 
symbol  Into  the  reality  of  InternaUonal 
power? 

First,  the  veto  must  be  abolished. 
Russia  Is  guilty  of  many,  many  Iniquities, 
and  communism  Is  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  but  let  us 
not  blame  the  existence  of  the  veto  upon 
Russia.  The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Russia,  had  to  have  the  veto. 
Without  It  the  Senate  would  not  permit  us 
to  Join  the  United  Nations  and  surrender 
our  sovereignty  to  foreign  powers. 

We  did  not  Join  the  L,eague  of  Nations 
because  of  article  XIII,  which  was  deemed 
to  Impinge  upon  our  sovereignty.  President 
Roosevelt,  mindful  of  that  experience,  took 
the  precaution  of  designing  the  veto,  so  he 
could  say  to  the  United  States  Senate:  "You 
are  not  surrendering  your  power;  you  can 
always  veto  a  decision  which  you.  In  your 
sovereign  powers,  deem  should  not  t)e  made." 
Thus,  we  were  lured  Into  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the 
veto,  which  Immobilizes  any  effective  action. 
How,  for  example,  could  any  Judicial  system 
operate  If  the  losing  litigant  could  veto  a 
decision  rendered  against  him?  We  can 
no  longer  permit  the  paralysis  which  the 
veto   Imposes   on   International   conduct. 

We  might  reali.stlcally  take  a  new  look  at 
the  outmoded  notion  of  sovereignty.  Sov- 
ereignty means  free  and  Independent  choice 
of  action.  Have  we  real  sovereignty  with 
respect  to  taxation,  or  Is  It  determined  by 
Russian  policy,  and  the  necessities  for  de- 
fense? Have  we  real  sovereignty  with  re- 
spect to  our  domesvlc  program,  or  Is  it  deter- 
mined by  what  happens  in  the  world  about 
us,  over  which  we  have  no  control?  Is  It 
not  true  that  sovereignty  can  actually  be 
enlarged  by  each  nation  diminishing  the 
extreme  concept  of  Its  sovereign  rights,  and 
pooling  It  for  the  common  good?  The  great- 
est sovereignty  of  all  Is  that  of  the  human 
being.  We  speak  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
but  who  speaks  for  man,  and  his  self- 
preservation? 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  excise  the  veto,  and 
subject  all  nations  to  the  will  of  the  world 
assembly.  Only  In  this  way  can  sovereignty 
be  preserved  at  all. 

Second,  we  must  amend  the  Charter  so 
that  voting  power  will  be  more  represent- 
ative. Today,  20  South  American  nations, 
representing  7  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  control  40  percent  of  the 
votes  In  Assembly.  Russian  satellites  carry 
an  artificial  voting  power.  In  dealing  with 
Mldeastern  crises,  24  Afro-Asian  votes,  can 
defeat  any  resolution  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  assent. 
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I  have  no  precise  blueprint  to  submit  on 
this  difficult  question,  but  let  me  suggest  a 
lew  thoughts  to  stimulate  a  solution. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  have  voting  power 
which  reflects  four  combined  and  weighted 
elements — populations.  Industrial  output, 
Xood  production,  literacy,  and  education? 

Such  a  yardstick  for  voting  would  more 
realistically  measure  the  size  and  power  of 
each  nation. 

To  those  Idealists  who  believe  that  raw 
power  should  not  be  afforded  so  mvich  con- 
sideration. I  would  commend  Churchill's 
Statement:  "Only  If  you  make  a  political 
organization  which  has  an  allnement  be- 
tween the  reality  of  power  and  politics  can 
you  achieve  an  Ideal  ultimately.  •  •  •  We 
may  deplore.  If  we  choose,  that  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak 
In  the  world,  but  there  Is  undoubtedly  such 
a  dlfiference,  and  It  would  be  foolish  to  upset 
such  arrangements  in  order  to  try  to  attain 
Immediately  what  is  a  hopeless  Ideal." 

Third,  we  must  create  an  International 
Supreme  Court  with  power  to  enforce  Its 
edicts.  The  Judges  should  be  chosen  as  were 
those  of  the  International  Court  of  1921; 
each  country  nominated  1  of  Its  own  na- 
tionals, and  2  from  other  countries.  Na- 
tional partisanship  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  device  had  all  the  Ingenuity 
which  Is  attributed  to  the  Greek  generals 
who.  alter  their  victory  over  the  Persians  at 
Salamls.  voted  to  select  the  best  among 
them.  Each  general  voted  for  himself,  but 
each  chose  Thcmlstocles  as  the  second  best. 
It  was  he  who  was  declared  the  winner.  It 
Is  possible  to  establish  a  tradition  of  Im- 
partiality, freed  from  national  bias  Just  as 
we  have  achieved  ."iuch  a  tradition  In  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dire  prediction  of  State  prejudice. 

Finally,  we  must  create  a  United  Natlona 
m.llltary  force  to  Implement  Us  decisions. 

There  have  been  many  cogent  proposals 
for  a  world  army.  I  submit  only  one;  That 
each  nation  give  20  percent  of  Its  military 
power  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  col- 
lective 20  percent  would  be  greater  than  any 
coimtry's  individual  army. 

The  byproducts  of  such  an  International 
military  body  would  be  to  encourage  genuine 
disarmament  among  the  Individual  mem- 
ber states.  We  would  not  have  to  resort  to 
such  circuitous  plans  as  air  Inspection — 
Russian  planes  flying  over  America,  and 
American  planes  flying  over  Russia.  On  the 
contrary.  United  Nations  representatives 
would  have  free  access  to  all  countries  of  the 
world,  to  every  city,  nook  and  cranny  of  them. 

Would  Russia  continue  to  belong  to  a 
United  Nations  which  had  been  so  revised? 
The  probability  Is  she  would.  Self-interest, 
rather  than  good  faith,  might  compel  her  to. 
Por  Russia  has  always  wished  to  be  In  con- 
tact with  world  opinion.  She  has  always 
resf>ected  military  and  political  power. 
Russia  may  want  1  world  which  Is  divided, 
but  she  does  not  want  2  worlds.  I  think 
she  would  fear  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  in- 
ternational Justice  as  organized  in  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  let  ixs  suppose  that  Russia,  and 
her  satellites,  chose  to  quit  a  vetolesa  United 
Nations.     Would  we  be  worse  off? 

Let  us  make  a  few  comparisons  of  power: 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
would  have  a  production  of  165  million  tons 
of  steel,  as  against  50  million  tons  for  Russia, 
and  her  satellites. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  billion  dollars  of 
gross  national  products,  against  $155  billion 
lor  Russia. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  million 
tons  of  oil  production,  against  68  million 
tons. 

Plfty-elght  percent  of  the  world's  total 
power  consumption,  against  19  percent. 

Our  farmers  are  five  times  aa  productive, 
per  man.  as  Russia's  and  her  satellites". 


Our  rate  of  Increase  of  surviving  popula- 
tion is  twice  as  great  as  Russia's  and  her 
satellites'. 

Another  advantage  to  the  Free  World  would 
be  that  our  military  position  would  be  Ini- 
proved  by  the  cooperation  of  all  members  In 
the  United  Nations  against  any  nonmembers. 
No  longer  would  It  be  necessary  for  us  to 
Impiore  distant  countries  to  afford  us  bases 
or  sell  our  souls  for  such  privileges.  Tlie 
United  Nations  would  have  the  right  to  call 
upon  every  nation  to  make  available  sites 
for  United  Nations  ba.ses. 

Even  if  Russia  and  her  satellites  withdrew 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  possibilities  of 
pe.^.ce  would  be  better  than  they  are  today. 

I  come,  then,  to  the  final  Inquiry:  Is  it 
possible  to  achieve  this  "Utopian"  scheme,  as 
many  will  call  it?  Shall  we  yield  to  the 
cynicism  that  one  cannot  hope  to  organize 
International  society  to  stop  war.  because,  by 
precedent,   nations  have  always   had   war? 

The  answer — and  I  ask  you  to  note  It 
deeply  in  your  hearts — la  that  we  have  no 
alternative.     We  have  no  alternative. 

The  peoples  ut  the  world  are  not  fully  In- 
formed concerning  the  power  of  annihilation 
which  now  exists.  The  bomb  at  Nagasaki  had 
20,000  tons  of  TNT  power,  and  t^xlay  there 
are  hydrogen  bombs  of  10  million  t^ms  of 
TNT  power.  Indeed,  we  have  had  to  coin 
the  word  megaton  to  measure  a  million  tons 
of  TNT  power. 

The  fallout  destruction  of  one  such  10 
metagon  bomb  could  extend  to  100.000 
square  miles — twice  the  area  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

We  have  no  alternative. 

We  have  now  learned  how  to  make  hydro- 
gen bombs  of  limitless  power  because  we 
case  them  In  U-238,  a  uranium  Isotope  easily 
created. 

Scientists  now  tell  us  we  can  combine  a 
hydrogen  bomb  with  cobalt,  a  common  In- 
gredient available  cheaply  which  has  the 
characteristic  of  becoming  radioactive,  and 
floating  for  long  periods  In  the  air  currents, 
until  It  descends  to  lay  waste  to  vast  areas. 
Indeed,  It  Is  no  longer  an  Imaginary  concept, 
that  we  could  destroy  not  only  all  human  life 
on  this  earth,  but  every  Insect,  invisible  mi- 
crobe and  every  blade  of  grass  and  vege- 
tation. 

We  have  no  alternative. 

Even  hydrogen  bombs  give  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  potential  horror.  It  Is  now  po.s?lble 
to  wage  btoloc^icnl  or  germ  warfare.  With- 
out use  of  Intercontinental  mlFsiles  an  en- 
emy can  de.stroy,  selectively,  the  complete 
cattle  or  wheat  supply  of  another  nation, 
not  to  talk  of  the  human  supply  of  any 
nation. 

Even  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
obliterating  power  which  now  exists.  There 
are  the  "G"  gases,  nerve  gases,  which  can 
destroy  anything  they  touch.  In  45  seconds, 
and  they  are  Invisible  and  unstoppable.  One 
of  our  allies  shunned  possession  of  these 
gases  after  the  last  war  ended  and  sunk  them 
In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  no  alternative. 

Perhaps  the  rules  of  physics  which 
threaten  our  destruction  may  also  teach  us 
how  to  survive.  In  releasing  the  energy  from 
atoms,  we  have  progressed  from  fission  to 
fusion.  Atom  bombs  split  the  larger  atoms. 
This  process  Is  fission. 

Hydrogen  bombs,  which  tise  the  atom 
bomb  as  a  detonator,  force  together  the 
smaller  atoms  of  hydrogen  so  that  they  Join 
together  to  become  larger  and  larger.  This 
proce.ss  Is  fusion. 

Perhaps  this  foretells  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  For  centuries  we  have  proceeded  by 
fission,  splitting  the  Adams  of  the  world  Into 
different  countries.  The  power  released  from 
this  fission  has  been  hatred  and  war. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  fusion — the  Joining 
together  of  the  Adams  of  the  world,  into 
a  larger  unity.  Into  an  International  society. 
The  power  released  from  such  fusion  could 


be  beneficial.  If  the  United  States  could 
have  rid  Itself  of  the  burden  of  $300  billion 
spend  in  the  last  10  years  for  destructive 
and  defensive  armaments,  and  a  current 
avernge  expenditure  of  $35  billion  each  year 
for  the  same  purposes,  what  glories  could 
be  achieved. 

We  could  build  medical  centers,  the  t-lze 
of  cities,  to  eradicate  the  scourges  of  man- 
kind; cancer,  heart  disease  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

We  could  organize  psychiatric  clinics  tn 
all  the  cities  of  the  Nation,  so  that,  Inbtend 
of  having  one  child  psychologist  for  every 
46,000  schoolchildren,  as  we  have  today  In 
a  few  of  our  cities,  we  could  provide  ade- 
quate cnre  for  all  emotionally  di-sturbed  chil- 
dren. We  could  wage  war  successfully  against 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  could  apply  all  the  new  techniques  for 
healing  the  minds  so  that  we  would  no  longer 
have  1  out  every  10  Americans  at  some  time 
or  other  occupying  a  bed  In  a  ment^il  hospital. 

We  could  build  geriatric  Institutions  to 
study  the  aging  process,  and  provide  dig- 
nified and  serene  surroundings  for  the  n(s*d, 
so  that  tliey  would  live  out  their  lives, 
rather  than  die  out  their  lives. 

We  could  construct  an  adequate  and  com- 
pletely new  educational  syhtem,  both  In 
bricks  and  mortar  and  In  teaching  person- 
nel, adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  new  so- 
ciety. 

We  could  offer  subsidies  to  all  gifted  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  could  follow  careers  in 
the  art.s,  whether  music,  painting,  or  writ- 
ing and  thus  develop  to  the  full  potential 
the  genius  of  our  youth. 

We  could  give  sutjsldles  to  sclentlflcally 
Inclined  children,  so  as  to  create  a  new  class 
of  physicists  and  engineers  to  usher  In  the 
new  era  of  atomic  energy  and  automation 
and.  similarly,  a  new  and  adequate  group  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  psychiatrists. 

We  could  construct  new  housing  for  all 
clas.'lflcatlons  of  Income,  with  Installations 
of  the  new  miracles  of  science  to  control 
light,  temperature,  and  entertainment  facil- 
ities. 

We  could  do  all  this,  and  have  billions 
left  over  to  balance  our  budget. 

■yes;  we  could  create  a  veritable  paradise 
on  earth. 

We  have  no  alternative. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind Is  International  suicide. 

If  you  win  look  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
you  will  see  that  the  bulge  of  Africa  and  the 
bulge  of  South  America  fit  together.  Appar- 
ently, they  were  once  one  continent.  Per- 
haps what  tore  them  apart  millions  of  years 
ago  was  the  same  power  which  man  has  dis- 
covered today. 

Shall  nlhlllcm  be  our  un.seen  epitaph? 
Shall  we  look  backward  and  say  peace  cannot 
be  won  because  It  has  never  been  more  than 
a  temporary  interlude?  If  we  look  backward, 
we  will  move  backward.  Nothing  is  Inevitable 
that  Is  resisted  Mankind  faces  the  greatest 
of  all  dilemmas,  the  most  fearful  of  all  chal- 
lenges, the  most  sublime  of  all  choices. 
Will  we  end  the  story  of  man.  In  one  final, 
suicidal  holocaust  which  obliterates  all  living 
things  and,  perhaps,  the  planet  lt«elf?  Or 
will  we  vindicate  the  evolution  of  reason  and 
erect  a  peaceful  society,  blessed  with  the 
Joys  of  noblest  fulfillment? 

It  is  a  moment  for  religious  evocation. 
Isaiah  prophesied  that  "Nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn   war  any  more." 

Perhaps  an  allegory  points  the  way: 

The  master  of  the  library  was  asleep,  and 
the  books  In  the  library  took  to  quarreling 
with  one  another  as  to  which  was  the  most 
Important  In  the  library.  The  dictionary 
argued  that  he  was  the  king  of  the  library 
for,  without  him,  there  would  be  no  language. 
The  book  of  science  said  that  he  was  the  king 
of  the  library,  because  without  him  man 
could  not  have  progressed  to  the  heights  he 
now  enjoys.    "Ihe  book  of  poetry  said  he  was 


the  king,  because  he  gave  peace  and  surcease 
to  people  who  read  liim.  The  novels  claimed 
that  they  were  the  masters,  because  they 
had  the  most  expensive  gold  backing,  and 
described  the  foibles  and  Joys  of  mankind. 

And  so.  the  din  rose,  and  the  fury  of  argu- 
ment grew  greater  and  the  shouts  and  noise 
were  deafening. 

Then,  from  an  old  worn  book  on  a  table  In 
the  center  of  the  room,  there  came  a  thin 
voice  which  said:  "The  Lord  Is  my  Shep- 
herd; I  shall  not  want."  All  the  noise  and 
fviry  ceased.  There  was  Pllc-nce  In  the 
library,  for  everyone  knew  who  the  real  King 
of  the  library  was. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  where,  despite  all  the  din.  con- 
tentiousness, confusion,  and  threats,  we 
must  resort  to  the  one  hope  that  there  Is  a 
true  Master  of  the  world,  and  that  He  has 
decreed  for  us  a  fate  of  peace  and  existence. 


of  editors  who  think  news  that  Is  not  re- 
ported by  one  of  the  wire  services  must 
not  be  worthy  of  reporting.  Yet  it  is 
these  special  correspondents  who  stand 
between  us  and  disaster.  They  will  now 
carry  a  greater  burden  and  a  greater 
responsibility. 


UP-INS    MERGER    A    SETBACK    FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKRR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  the  paix-rs  carried  the  sad  news 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  ap- 
proved the  merger  of  the  United  Press 
Associations  and  the  International  News 
Service.  With  this  merger,  democracy 
died  a  little. 

News  in  certain  realms  of  human  ac- 
tivity had  poor  enough  chances  of  pa.ss- 
ing  the  editorial  boards  of  three  news 
services — INS,  UP,  and  AP.  Now  that 
there  are  only  two  rational  news  serv- 
ices, the  chances  are  even  less  that  in- 
formation In  these  realms  will  reach  the 
general  public 

We  may  expect.  I  think,  that  the  two 
remaining  great  organizations  of  news 
dissemination  will  continue  to  give  the 
coimtry  adequate  reporting  on  street 
crimes,  violence  and  sudden  death,  labor 
rackets,  spy  hunts.  Communist  intrigues, 
philanthropies  of  the  great  corporations. 
White  House  handouts,  and  attacks  on 
Democratic  ex-Presidents.  We  would 
have  no  cause  to  be  disturbed  if  our  free- 
doms depended  upon  public  information 
on  these  matters. 

The  disturbing  thing  is  that  we  may 
expect  that  the  high  crimes  of  high  fi- 
nance, the  biK  bread-and-butter  issues, 
the  half-hidden  manipulations  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  special  advantage  of 
groups  holding  great  concentrations  of 
wealth,  the  struggles  for  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men.  and  all  varieties 
of  fact  which  fail  to  flatter  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  bi?;-business  leaders  who 
run  it— such  matters  as  these  will  be- 
come even  less  newswortiiy  than  they 
have  been  previously. 

I  would  hate  to  think  what  the  news 
from  Washington  would  be  hke  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger 
papers  are  able  to  maintain  their  own 
correspondents  here.  These  correspond- 
ents work  under  great  handicaps.  They 
cannot  be  every wiiere  at  once;  they  are 
usually  expected  to  devote  themselves  to 
news  of  purely  local  interest;  and  they 
are  frequently  up  against  the  handicap 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WILL  DISAPPEAR 
UNLESS  FINANCING  IS  OBTAIN- 
ABLE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  during 
recent  months  many  of  us  have  devoted 
much  of  our  time  and  effort  to  measures 
that  would  provide  greater  opportunities 
to     small-business     men     in     obtaining 
needed  finances.    During  Januai->-  of  this 
year,   I  introduced  H.  R.   10345,  which 
would    establish    a   small-business   cap- 
ital-bank  system   somewhat   along   the 
lines    of    the    land-bank    system,    which 
is  operating  so  wonderfully  for  farmers. 
Other   Members    have   introduced   bills 
for   the   unimpeachable  purpose   of   as- 
sisting small-business  men  in  obtaining 
needed  capital.     Likewise,  in  the  other 
body  a  number  of  Senators  have  moved 
for  consideration  of  similar  legislation. 
I  am  informed    that  the    Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  report  S.  3651,  which  was  in- 
troduced   by    the    distinguished    senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  and  others.     It  is  our 
hope  that  out  of  all  of  these  bills  will 
eventuate  a   piece  of  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  small  business  regard- 
ing financing. 

No  one  denies  that  there  is  need  for 
such  legislation.  But  the  needed  legis- 
lation will  not  pass  unless  it  gets  the 
needed  momentum.  Therefore,  let  us 
keep  the  problem  in  mind.  We  are  able 
to  help  each  other  do  that  by  calling 
attention  to  various  items  of  information 
concerning  small-business  financing 
needs.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Information  has  come  to 
my  attention  showing  why  some  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  needed  and 
needed  now.  I  refer  to  an  article  by 
Thomas  Graham,  president  of  the  Bank- 
ers Bond  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle.  Thursday,  May  8,  1958,  enti- 
tled "Small  Business  Will  Disappear  Un- 
le.'=s  Financing  Is  Obtainable,"  and  an 
editorial  by  Tom  Wallace  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  Times.  May  14, 
1958,  entitled  "People  Like  To  Transact 
Business  With  Neighbors."  In  that  edi- 
torial he  pointed  out  how  commerce  has 
changed  since  in  the  days  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs when  small-business  men  made 
things  for  their  neighbors  and  the  lat- 
ter did  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Wall  Street  or  Madison  Avenue  for  as- 
sistance. 

I  ask  that  these  two  Items  of  infor- 
mation be  included  in  the  revision  and 


extension  of  my  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion: 

[Prom  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle of  May  8,  1958  J 
Small  Business  Will  Disappear  Unless 
Financing  Is  Obtainable 
(By  Thomas  Graham."  president,  the  Bankers 
Bond  Co.,  Inc..  Louisville,  Ky.,  president. 
Bankers   Southern,   Inc.,   former   governor, 
and  a  member  of  Federal  Taxation  Com- 
mittee of  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  former  president,  National  Se- 
curity Traders  Association  i 
First,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
I   would   like  to   offer   these   two   definitions 
of  the  general  areas  of  thl.s  problem  of  small 
business:    (1)   Equity  capital,  and  (2)   what 
is  small  business. 

Equity  is  the  value  of  a  property  over  all 
debts. 

Small  business  is  any  business  whose  stock 
Is  not  listed  on  any  of  the  major  stock  ex- 
changes. There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
including  Government  securities. 

There  have  been  much  discussion  and 
much  debate  over  what  is  equity  capital  and 
what  is  small  business,  but  in  my  opinion 
until  we  can  resolve  and  agree  upon  a  stand- 
ard for  these  two  areas  we  cannot  achieve 
any  substantial  good  for  small   business. 

From  the  standpoint  of  hindsight,  let  us 
review  the  performance  of  the  past  quarter 
century  of  financial  history  as  It  bears  upon 
the  problems  of  small  business.  V»'e  can 
only  marvel  in  such  a  review  at  the  move- 
ments that  have  culminated  in  extension  of 
credit  and  aid  instrumentalities  to  almost 
all  segments  of  the  American  economy.  At 
all  levels,  the  fiat  of  the  government — ^State, 
local,  and  Federal — has  been  used  to  assist 
business,  labor,  and  financial  units  either 
through  direct  assistance  by  Federal  agencies 
or  indirectly  by  subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax 
relief  or  rapid  amortization  programs. 

This  participation  of  Government  has  re- 
sulted in  a  natural  occurrence — big  business, 
big  labor,  big  farm,  and  big  Government. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  this  trend  must 
square  Itself  with  a  fundamental  belief  not 
only  of  our  Constitution  but  also  of  a  com- 
mon way  of  life  shared  In  varying  degree 
by  all  Americans— the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—and Its  corollary  political  theory — 
equality  of  opportunity. 

SEES  only  big  business  AIDED 

If  this  Is  accepted  in  principle — that  tax- 
ing and  aid  programs  of  the  various  State, 
local,  and  Federal  agencies  should  be  applied 
with  a  measure  of  equality — then  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  small  business  Is 
in  a  present  state  of  economic  emasculation. 
In  many  cases,  small  business  Is  suffering  In 
a  direct  way  from  the  very  things  that  have 
been  designed  to  assist  business;  credit,  tnx 
relief,  amortization  programs,  etc.  For 
these  instruments  have  not  been  made 
available  to  smaU  business  in  a  general  way 
because  laws  and  traditions  that  implement 
Vhe  instruments  preempt  and  restrict  long- 
range  equity  capital  ollerings  or  management 
services. 

Small-  or  medium-sized  business  has  Its 
tap  roots  embedded  deeply  in  the  soil  of  the 
fundamental  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic tradition;  but  in  the  past  two  decades 
we  have  been  so  busy  giving  aid  and  suste- 
nance to  the  highest  branches  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  roots.  All  or  most  of  us  have 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission  In  this 
area  as  our  economy  has  grown  bigger  and 
higher.  We  have  forgotten  that  small  busi- 
ness made  this  nation  great  in  its  beginning. 


>  A  statement  by  Mr.  Graham  before  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
cerning proposed  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness, Washington,  D.  C,  April  29,   1958. 
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Many  or  moat  of  us  have  been  lulled  by  the 
efflclency  or  supposed  efficiency,  of  bigness. 
But  this  attitude  Is  proper  and  excusable 
when  we  consider  the  overall  scheme  of 
things  In  a  balance  between  what  can  best 
be  done  by  big  units  and  what  can  best  be 
done  by  small  units  of  business.  This  is  not 
only  a  law  of  physical  science,  but  it  also  Is 
an  immutable  law  of  the  natural  order  voiced 
by  the  discipline  of  the  market  place — 
economics. 

We  can,  of  course,  view  with  pride  and 
assurance  those  vast  accomplishments  In 
research  and  mass  technolo<;ical  pnKluctlon 
of  our  large  integrated  manufacturing  and 
production  units.  We  might  even  gnop  with 
or  without  mixed  emotions  at  the  organiza- 
tion efforts  In  the  fields  of  labor,  furm  or 
government.  In  the  main,  these  Immense 
undertakings  have  served  In  the  public  Inter- 
est— to  Implement  the  public  good  But  we 
•uggest  that  these  policies  Inevitably  must — 
In  extension— stjuare  themselves  with  the 
fundamental  belief  held  in  common  by  most 
Americans:  the  free  enterprise  system  with 
Its  magnificent  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity 
to  alL 

SMALL  r»MS  icNoxro 

Respect  for  tliese  fundamental  beliefs,  I 
am  afraid,  have  not  nianlfest  themselves 
except  In  a  cursory  and  olThaud  fashion  for 
•mall  business.  The  flat  of  govenuncnt— 
whetber  It  be  Federal,  State,  or  local,  or  the 
directives  of  the  agencies  concerned  with 
the  economic  life — obviously  have  chosen 
to  Ignore  the  real  needs  of  the  small-busl- 
nesa  community.  These  needs  are  easen- 
tlally  the  siune  tia  those  of  any  business  or 
financial  enterprise,  however  large.  These 
needs  have  their  own  individual  deviations 
which  must  be  reconciled  in  principle  as 
well  as  practice.  These  needs  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  almost  all  levels  of  human  en- 
deavor as  soundly  centered  in  constitutional 
law  and  tradition.  But  In  the  market 
place — the  marlcet  place  of  small  business — 
they  have  been  ignored. 

These  needs  have  been  administered  to  In 
all  groups  In  our  society  with  the  notable 
exception  of  small  business.  When  the  oil 
Industry  needed  assistance,  the  taxing  In- 
Btrurueutality  in  the  form  of  a  generous  de- 
pletion allowance  was  the  tonic  adminis- 
tered. When  labor  was  struggling  to  organ- 
ize its  masses  of  workers,  a  national  labor 
act  wixs  Injected  as  its  Insurance.  Farmers 
have  been  given  subsidies,  parities,  and  Soil 
Bank  programs.  Big  InUufetry  has  received 
rapid  amurtizatlon  programs  and  other  ad- 
vantages. 

You  and  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  now  facing  the  problem  of  the  submerg- 
ence of  small  business  with  vigor,  courage, 
and  forthrightllness.  Your  endeavors  can- 
not be  other  than  successful  when  you  have 
considered  the  volumes  of  testimony  laefore 
you  and  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  proposals 
set  forth  In  the  varlovis  bills  now  under 
consideration. 

SUGGESTS     THRET     rUNDAMENTAL     CHANCES 

Let  me  urge  yo\i,  as  a  small-business  nian 
and  as  a  sometimes  spokesman  for  small- 
business  interests,  to  promulgate  and  adopt 
as  speedly  as  good  Judgment  and  considera- 
tion dictate  a  program  for  small  business 
that  would  do  three  fundamental  things: 
(1)  Make  equity  capital  more  readily  avail- 
able to  small  business;  (2)  Provide  an  in- 
strumentality by  which  small  business  may 
have  more  readily  available  good  manage- 
ment and  good  management  services;  and 
(3)  Assist  In  promoting  the  liquidity  of  the 
common  stocks  of  small  companies  In  the 
area  served. 

The  small-business  man  urgently  needs 
help  in  obtaining  equity  capital,  good  man- 
agement, and  ready  marketability  of  his 
Arm's  common  stock  If  he  Is  to  escape  the 
Charybdis  of  bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand 
and     the     SclUa    of    merger    on    the    other. 


Unless  something  dramatic  and  drastic  is 
done  soon  on  behalf  of  small  business,  we 
surely  can  look  for  Increased  failures  and 
a  new  rash  of  mergers  of  small  business  Into 
big  business  to  the  point  where  Wall  Street 
will  control  every  Main  Street  in  America. 

The  shocking  truth  Is  that  the  economic 
erosion  of  smTll  businens.  if  nc  t  halted  soon, 
eventually  will  dcatroy  our  entire  frce-ent?r- 
prise  syitcm.  We  mtist  act  In  concert  to  re- 
build the  equity  capital  and  the  conndonce 
of  the  llttlc-businecs  man,  Companies  whose 
stocks  are  listed  on  any  of  the  big  exchanges 
have  little  if  any  difficulty  in  obtnlning  cor- 
poral* financing,  but  the  »mail-businc>is  man 
without  listed  stiarcs  is  at  a  financial  disad- 
vantage. And  without  sufficient  equity  cap- 
it.il,  management  resources  or  marketability 
of  its  common  stock,  small  business  has  only 
two  courses  to  follow:  bankruptcy  or  merger. 
The  stock  answer  In  Wall  Street  Is,  "Come 
back  next   week  " 

A  grx>d  deal  of  my  adult  life  has  been 
spent  in  champloiUng  the  caus^ps  of  small 
buiilness  In  our  economy,  and  particularly 
the  economy  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Small  business  Is  the  greatest  bulwark  we 
have  as  a  stabilizing  factor  In  our  economic 
system.  Small  companies  always  have  been 
to  me  the  kind  of  enterprises  that  may  not 
be  as  alluring  and  dramatic  as  our  big 
business  corporations,  but  they  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  practice  the 
flnest  management  for  the  interests  of  their 
stockholders  and  the  communities  which 
they  serve. 

OUR  NfMEER  ONE  CONCERN 
The  development  and  financing  of  small 
business  are  of  prime  concern  to  all  of  us 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  States  and 
our  Nation.  As  one  Louisville  business 
leader  told  me  recently:  "Small  and  develop- 
ing business  should  be  our  number  one  con- 
cern as  it  is  our  number  one  problem.  Big 
business,  big  labor,  b!g  government— this 
continual  trend  can  scnin  mean  the  end  of 
the  American  system  and  way  of  life  as  we 
know    It." 

It  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  mention  briefly  the  problems  that  a 
small  company  has  in  attracting  either  capi- 
tal for  the  sale  of  its  securities  or  In  bor- 
rowing money  from  exl.stlng  fln.inclal  In'^tl- 
tutlons  such  as  banks.  When  a  small  com- 
pany gcjes  into  the  market  place  with  its 
securities,  it  is  competing  wltli  the  larger 
conipanies  that  are  able,  because  of  their 
greater  borrowing  power,  to  attract  invest- 
ment money  with  a  great  deal  more  ease. 
It  is.  therefore,  often  neces.":ary  for  a  smaller 
company,  in  order  to  survive,  to  sell  Its 
stock  at  less  than  real  value  and  to  bor- 
row money  at  higher  than  considered  com- 
petitive interest  rates.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  its  Biza  and  relatively  smaller  capi- 
talization, the  smaller  company  does  not 
ha%'e  the  added  attraction  of  liquidity — or 
marketability — of  its  securities.  The  stock 
of  a  large  corporation,  for  example,  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  itself 
has  liquid  asset  value  acceptable  to  leading 
fliuinclal  in.stltutlons  as  collateral.  So  rais- 
ing additional  capital  or  borrowing  money 
Is  relatively  easy  for  such  a  corporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  smaller  company  with 
unlisted  stock  has  little  or  no  liquidity  and 
lending  Institutions  are  reluctant  to  lend 
on  such  securities.  Therefore,  most  smaller 
companies  are  compelled  to  issue  senior 
debt  securities,  such  as  preferred  stocks  and 
bonds,  at  high  enough  interei>t  rates  to  at- 
tract the  major  sources  of  equity  capital. 

Many  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Federal  Power  Commlsslun,  and 
Public  Service  Commissions,  have  recog- 
nized the  basic  inequality  Inherent  in  small 
business  and  have  been  of  great  service  to 
small  enterprises  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority     and     when     financial     situations 


develop.  But  the  scope  of  this  authority 
doas  not  extend  to  the  vital  areas  of  snudl 
business  in  a  large  number  of  caaea. 

COLLAPSE   or  LOCAL   MARKETS 

The  fundamental  problems  found  In  local 
market  places,  like  Louisville,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  1938  there  were  23  invest- 
ment dealers  while  In  1958  there  are  only 
li.  Of  this  remaining  group  7  are  inuiU 
local  dealers  and  4  are  large  New  York  Ulock 
Exchange  arms. 

A  recent  study  further  highlights  the 
testimony  that  I  have  given  up  to  this  point. 
It  shows,  in  brief,  that  since  l»46  the  per- 
centage drop-off  of  the  securities  traded  in 
the  local  mnrket  of  our  area  ha*  exceeded 
68  percent-^  this  dissolution  has  occurred 
either  through  buy-ouu,  mergers  or  ilatings. 
The  result  and  effect  has  t>een  that  during 
the  post  2  years  there  has  been  an  almost 
complete  collapse  of  our  ifx-al  markets  in 
Louisville,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  liquidity  fur  bcjr.owlng  purpoaee  la  ttM 
securities  of  our  area. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  here  Is 
that  the  massive  unemployment  presently 
in  effect  in  our  area  Is  due,  in  substance, 
to  the  factor  of  the  dominance  in  our  area 
by  several  large  industrial  organlEStlone 
which  are  prone  to  Inventory  cyclical  re- 
cessional cycles. 

Ihe  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  policy 
of  large  industrial  organisations  in  regard 
to  lalx>r  is  tliat,  in  the  main,  labor  is 
factored  as  a  commodity;  while  In  small 
business  labor  must  be,  because  of  the  In- 
vestment therein,  factored  as  an  asset.  This 
la  not  an  Ideological  argument,  tatit  It  is  said 
as  a  practical  analysis  of  the  current  unem- 
ployment situation  in  our  region  and,  I  am 
sure.  In  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Large  business  necessarily,  I  supptose,  must 
use  tlieir  Inventory  excesses  as  a  detenulning 
factor  In  employment  practices. 

STRONGER    BCLWARK 

I  feel  sincerely  that  a  small-  to  medium- 
sized  business  Is  a  much  stronger  bulwark 
during  recessional  periods  than  large  In- 
dustry, and  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  the  small-  to  medium-sized  busi- 
ness will  be  beneficial  in  combating  severe 
Inflationary  or  deflationary  pressures. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest,  that  If  we 
had  the  three  built-in  supports  for  small 
business— such  as  equity,  management  and 
liquidity  of  stocks — it  is  extremely  doubtful 
IX  we  would  have  had  the  present  recession. 


(From  the  Louisville  Times  of  May  14,  1958] 

People    Like    To    Transact    Buslness    With 

NtiGHuoRS — But   Commepce    H.\s    Changed 

Since   the   Randolphs   Made   Buggies   fob 

EvcRYBOOT  Living  Near  Shelbtvills 

(By  Tom  Wallace) 

What  Is  meant  by  small  business  about 
which  everyone  hears  much,  and  why  does 
small  buslnefjs  need  and  deserve  more  at- 
tention from  big  Government? 

According  to  Thomas  Graham,  a  Louls- 
villlan  addressing  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  small  business  is  busi- 
ness whose  stock  is  not  listed  on  any  of  the 
stock  exchanges.  There  are  exceptloru  to 
the  rule.  They  Include  governments,  which 
do  not  list  their  securities. 

Small  business,  snys  Mr  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bankers  Bond  Co  .  Inc  .  needs  bet- 
ter access  to  capital  and  better  terms  as  a 
borrower. 

Small  business  la  rooted  deeply  In  the 
fundamental  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic tradition.  It  Is  business  nearest  the 
grassroots,  among  businesses  that  are  not 
conducted  by  farmers.  The  boasted  free 
enterprise  system  rests  to  a  great  extent  upon 
it. 

Government  ministers  to  the  needs  of  all 
groups  within  our  society,  Mr.  Graham  says, 
except   the  small- business  group,     lis  needs 
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have  been  Ignored.  Farmers  are  given  sub- 
sidies and  soli-bank  programs.  When  labor 
was  struggling  to  organize  masses,  a  lat>or 
act  was  injected  as  its  insurance.  The  oil 
Industry  has  gotten  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment when  it  was  needed.  Small  business, 
because  it  is  neglected,  sells  its  securities  at 
leas  thnn  their  vfllue.  finds  borrowing  a  catch- 
as-catch-cnn  project  and  is  between  the 
Scyitn  of  submergence  and  the  Charybdis 
of  mergers.  Unless  something  drastic  and 
dramatic  is  done  soon  in  behalf  of  small 
bu..lness  we  nurely  can  io^ik  for  increased 
failures  and  a  new  rash  of  mergers  of  small 
business  into  big  business  to  the  point  at 
wtiich  Wall  Street  will  control  every  Main 
Street  In  America. 

Mr.  Orahnm.  oft»n,  he  snys.  a  spokesman 
of  small  buiilness.  speaks  for  what,  to  mnny 
heiids  of  mill  smnlier  business,  seems  big 
busmen*,  but  his  deflnltton  is  reas^mable,  and 
the  class  for  which  he  speaks  is  troubled 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  a  business- 
man under  any  deflnitlon  of  the  term.  He 
docs  not  undertake  to  discuss  causes  of  the 
trend,  so  widely  observable,  toward  mergers. 
They  seem  to  l>e  more  common  than  failures. 
Mergers  must  therefore  reflect  absorption  of 
many  Independent  enterprises  which  are 
sound  fundamentally.  Mr.  Graham  says 
many  small  businesses  which  could  prosper 
If  they  could  borrow  become  units  of  chains 
or  lose  their  lives,  not  merely  their  inde- 
pendence. It  seems  reasonable  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  problems  of  such  busi- 
ness. 

What,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  outlook  of  free  enterprise  without 
causing  It  to  become  no  longer  free;  how  to 
save  it  in  many  of  its  manifestations  and 
not  denature  it;  how  to  lend  a  hand  and  yet 
not  take  many  hands  in  leading,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  arouse  differences  of  opinion, 
tfpon  one  thing  all  of  us  or  most  of  us 
will  agree.  Tliat  is  that  the  social  effect  of 
mergers  Is  undesirable  to  the  average  cus- 
tomer of  the  email  business  which  has  be- 
come part  of  big  business  and  is  captained  in 
New  York  or  In  some  city  distant  from  the 
scene  of  its  services;  far  from  the  spliere  of 
Its  activities  as  an  independent  enterprise. 
It  is  natural  for  people  to  like  to  transact 
business  with  their  neighbors.  The  familiar 
story  about  how  industrialization  began — 
two  poor  families,  finding  no  other  means  of 
livelihood,  took  in  each  others'  washing — 
makes  a  point  by  stepping  across  the  line  of 
possibility.  The  orlginul  plan  of  biisine.ss, 
from  fireside  industries  upward,  was  e.\- 
cliange  of  services. 

Up  to  the  point  at  which  mergers  sub- 
merge independent  enterprises,  with  the  re- 
sult that  sooner  or  later  even  their  identity 
is  lost,  the  principle  of  exchange  between 
neighbors  survives. 

In  Kentucky  a  generation  ago  the  neigh- 
borhood miller  ground  corn  for  the  farmers 
surrounding  him:  not  the  whole  crop  of 
course.  The  distiller  of  the  section  bought 
the  corn  crop,  selling  to  the  farmer,  who  did 
not.  of  course,  contume  all  of  the  bourbon 
whisky  that  was  made  from  the  corn.  The 
miller,  the  distiller  bought  their  buggy 
horses  from  tlie  farmers.  The  saddler,  the 
buggymaker  dealt  and  were  dealt  with  In 
the  same  way.  Nelghtxjr  did  business  with 
neighbor.  Innkeepers,  6torekcei)er8,  were 
pillars  of  society,  using  that  term  in  its 
broader  sense.  One  did  business  with  ac- 
quaintances and  to  some  extent  by  negotia- 
tion. 

Nowadays,  many  of  the  groceries,  the  ho- 
tels, the  sources  of  your  alcoholic  beverages 
are  under  remote  or  central  control.  You, 
as  a  consumer,  are.  almost  in  the  degree  that 
one  of  10.000  laborers  in  a  great  industry  is, 
a  commodity  to  tlie  vender — the  national  or 
local  vending  organization. 

The  chain,  national  or  regional — In  some 
cases  local  but  nevertheless  offering  no  op- 
portunity for  the  customer's  contact  with  the 


proprietor — spreads  its  links  every  year. 
Within  Its  links  fall  many  of  the  kinds  of 
small  business.  Of,  and  for,  that  sort  of 
business  Mr.  Graham  speaks. 

Mr.  Graham  sees  in  the  nature  of  big  busi- 
ness the  motherhood  of  recessions.  He  sees 
in  small  business,  provided  it  can  survive, 
a  bulwaik  against  recession;  a  bulwark 
agnliut  inflationary  and  deflationary  pres- 
sures. He  believes  that  massive  unem- 
ployment at  present  in  effect  in  our  area  is 
due  to  dominance  of  our  area  by  several 
Inrfe  industrial  operations  which  Inventory 
recessional  cycles. 

Those  industries  are  "hard  goods  "  sources, 
largely,     8f>me  are  sources  of  vehicles. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  living  in  ShelbyviJle.  a 
county  capital,  ail  of  the  passeiiger  vehicles 
which  anyb<xly  wanted  to  buy  were  made 
with  great  care  and  precision  by  the  Ran- 
dolphs They  selected  their  material 
thou^;htfuIly  and  supervised  their  workmen 
competently.  Nobody  wanted  a  factory 
buggy  even  if  It  were  made  as  near  an 
Owcnsbtjro,  saying  nothing  of  Toledo.  Ev- 
erybody knew  the  Randolphs  and  their  spa- 
clous  antique  residence.  Nowadays  every- 
one's vehicles  are  factory  made  and  who 
knows  Packard  or  Chrysler?  Regretting 
trends  is  one  thing.  Reversing  them  is.  or 
would  be,  another.  Trends  in  politics  fol- 
low trends  in  industry. 

Thomas  Graham  is  sincere  and  sturdy  as 
a  champion  of  small  business.  May  his 
laurels  become  a  densely  woven  crown.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  Interest  Congress  sympathet- 
ically In  an  unorganized  minority. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fonowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiLDAY,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DiGGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Le- 
siNSKi)  and  include  related  matter  in 
two  in.<=tances. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  WiGGLESwoRTH,  the  remarks  he 
intends  to  make  in  Committee  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  letters. 


ENROLLED  BILLS      "  D  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

H.  R  9291.  An  act  to  deQne  parts  of  cer- 
tain types  of  footwear; 

H.  H.  10015.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1959,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.  R  11767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 


Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12066.  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjuttment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1D58  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  627.  Joint  reaolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain alien*; 

H  J.  Res  629,  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens; 

H,  J  Res  6.52.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer« 
tain  aliens;  and 

H,  J.  Res,  863.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 


I 


SENATE  ENROLLED   BILI^   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  1191,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic 
National   Park,  and   for  other  purposes; 

8.  2448.  An  act  to  authorize  a  payment  to 
the   Government   of   Denmark;    and 

J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 


^ILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.9291.  An  act  to  define  parts  of  cer- 
tain types  of  footwear; 

H  R.  10015.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1959,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Admlnistrf.tlon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  12065.  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion,   and    for   other    purposes:    and 

H.R.  12602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly 'at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Jime  4,  1958,  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tt.e 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  for  the  year  ending  May  1958,  pursuant 
to  tiie  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
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1950.  as  amended;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlea. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  entered  In  behalf  of  the  case  of 
HuUan  Koo,  A-1 1836708.  pursuant  to  8«»c- 
tlon  13  (c)  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  activities  In  regions  3, 
4.  and  8.  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. June  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.  3.  C.  53). 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.  8.  C  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO.>S 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ASPINAIX;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  9147.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vldt  for  the  dl.spo.sal  f)f  certain  Federal  prop- 
erty In  the  r^  5ulder  City  area,  to  provide  as- 
sistance In  the  establishment  of  a  munici- 
pality Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1847).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  or  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINAI.L: 

H.  R.  12770  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication and  dlsp>osltlon  of  net  revenues 
from  the  power  development  on  the  Grand 
Valley  Federal  reclamation  project.  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.  R.  12771.  A  bill   to  restore   (for   1  year) 

the    duties    on     nliinilmini     nnd     aluminum 

products    estal5lishcd    in    the    Tariff    Act    of 

1930;  to  the  Committre  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BROYHILL: 

H.  R.  12772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7,  1950,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce  to  reimburse  owners  and  ten- 
ants of  lands  acquired  for  ChantlUy  Airport 
for  their  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H.  R.  12773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  34  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  expedite 
the   flnal  determination  of  debt  claims  filed 


theretinder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H  R.  12774  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  extra  duties  assigned  to  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr    DIXON: 

H.  R.  12775.    A   bill  to  amend   the   Packers 
and    Stockyards    Act.    1921,    and    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission   Act.  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ag:  iculture. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H  R  12776  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  law.  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  'Highways";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    M<<5REOOR: 

HR  12777  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  Into  law,  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Highways";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr    LI  BON  ATI: 

H  R  12778  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  youth  camp  recreation  program 
to  assl.st  those  organlratlons  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  providing  of  healthful  out- 
door and  camp  training  for  Indigent  children 
and  to  Inculcate  the  principles  of  American- 
ism and  loyalty  to  the  Republic  In  these  chil- 
dren who  are  Its  citizens  of  the  future;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

H  R  12779  A  bill  to  extend  certain  rights, 
benefits,  and  privileges  granted  to  veterans 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  served  In  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  any  government  allied  with  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I.  and  to 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.  R.  12780  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixie  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
small  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  12701.  A  bill  to  enable  American 
farmers  to  conduct  their  own  programs;  to 
establish  production  and  marketing  goals  at 
prices  fair  to  consumers  and  profitable  to 
farmers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H  R.  12782    A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination  in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.  R.  12783.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  holders  with  appropriate 
uniforms  and  Insignia  according  to  their 
rank  and  branch  of  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

HR.  12784.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  fo<><l 
of   chenilccil   additives   wiilcli    liave    not   boon 


adequately  tested  to  eetablUh  their  eafety; 
to  the  Committee  ou  luierstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   REUSS: 

H  R  12785  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  recommendations  concerning  monetary 
policies  In  the  Presidents  program,  and  to 
bring  to  bear  an  Informed  public  opinion 
upon  proposed  Inflationary  price  increase*; 
to  the  Committee  on  aovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr    MACDONALD: 

HR  12786  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  and  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies."  approved  July  2, 
1890.  for  the  purpK>se  of  prohibiting  loss 
leader  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs   CHURCH: 

H.  J.  R»s.  621.  Joint  refolutlon  to  provide 
that  the  final  resting  place  In  the  Memor.al 
Amphitheater  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington.  Va  .  of  the  three  unknown  Amer- 
ican servicemen  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  and  tlie  Korean  conflict  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    TEI.IER: 

H  J  Res  622.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  ln\lte  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate 
In  V.\e  Third  Annual  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  to  be  held  In  New  York  City, 
N.  Y  .  from  May  8  to  May  19.  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  a£  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr  BROOKS  of  Lo\iisli\na-  Memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
calling  for  repeal  of  certain  excl.se  taxes  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUITONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHILL   (by  request)  : 
H   R   12787.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
B.  Dow.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H  R   12788    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Tomoko   Uchara;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   TELLER: 
HR   12789    A    bill    for   the   relief  of  Eden 
Wong;    to   tlic   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Armenian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3. 1958 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Armenia's  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  I  wish  to  Join  in 
tribute  to  these  courageous,  democracy- 
loving  people.     The  ancient  nation  Ar- 


menia has  been  oppressed  by  various 
conquerors  down  through  the  years, 
mainly  because  she  early  embraced  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  United 
States  supported  the  cau.se  of  Armenian 
independence  when  those  brave  people 
revolted  against  the  Turks  following  the 
mas.sacre  of  over  1  million  Aimenians  in 
1915  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  ac- 
cused the  Armenian  people  of  aiding 
Rus.sia  in  the  war  between  that  country 
and  Ottoman  Turkey.  On  May  28,  1918. 
Armenia  declared  herself  an  independ- 
ent republic  and  her  independence — 
provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevre  in 


/ 


1920 — was  ofBciaUy  recognized  by  this 
country  on  April  23,  1920. 

Paradoxically,  however.  Russia — the 
countiT  the  Turks  accused  Armenia  of 
aiding  against  them — gave  short  life  to 
Armenia's  independence  by  invading  the 
little  republic  later  during  1920.  Despite 
her  successful  rebellion  in  1921  against 
Russian  enslavement,  the  Republic  of 
Armenia  found  itself  no  match  against 
subsequently  reinforced  Russian  troops. 

Divided  among  the  Soviet  Union, 
Turkey,  and  Iran,  the  Armenian  i>eople 
have  not  surrendered  their  democratic 
spirit.     We    know,    especially,    of     the 
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strong  anti-Comxnunlst  sentiments  of 
Armenian-AmerlcanB.  We  share  their 
dream  that  an  independent,  democratic 
Armenia  will  ultimately  triumph,  Ttie 
United  States  has  proved  a  haven  for 
many  of  these  oppressed  nationals.  But 
their  migration  to  this  country  is  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  certain  provisions  of 
our  Immigration  laws.  For  the  most 
part,  Armenians  are  included  in  the 
Turkish  quota. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
decry  the  undemocratic  features  of  our 
present  immigration  and  nationality 
law.  We  look  forward  to  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation  so  that  our  im- 
migration laws  more  truly  embody  the 
sentiments  of  those  lines  from  Emma 
Lazarus'  famous  ix>em.  The  New  Colos- 
sus, which  frame  the  invitation  the  Lady 
on  Liberty  Island  cordially  extends  to 
Armenia   and   other  oppressed   nations 


"Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


Woman's  New  Role  b  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or   RHODZ    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  3. 1958 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rccoro  a  commence- 
ment address  which  I  delivered  yester- 
day. Monday.  June  2,  1958,  at  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  en- 
titled "Woman's  New  Role  in  the  World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Woman's  New  Rol£  rw   thi  World 

(Address  by  United  States  Senator  Trzodore 
FaANCis  Obeen  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford.  Ohio.  Monday.  June  2,  1958) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests, 
alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  Western 
College  for  Women.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  your  gracious  InTltatlon  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privUege  to 
be  the  commencement  npeaker  at  your  col- 
lege. As  cluUrman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I 
spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  In  the  study 
and  formulation  of  the  foreign -relations  pol- 
irles  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  t>ecause  of 
this  interest  that  I  am  particularly  delighted 
to  be  present  on  this  solemn  occasion  when 
many  of  you  graduate  from  this  institution 
which  empbaslxes  the  international  aspects 
of  human  life  today. 

Women  in  education  have  progressed  con- 
siderably since  your  college  was  organized  a 
little  over  a  century  ago  as  the  Western 
Female  Seminary,  in  order  to  meet  the  In- 
equality of  educational  opportunities  and 
consequent  needs  for  lUgber  education  at 
women  In  the  expanding  Ul<klle  Wast  of  our 
great  country.  Since  then  your  college  au- 
thorities, giving  recognition  to  the  American 
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position  of  world  leadership,  and  ttie  conse- 
quent   responsibility    toward    international 
understanding,  have  placed  cotialderable  em- 
phasis, both  In  your  faculty  curriculum  and 
In   your  student   t>ody,  on  global   problems. 
From  what  I  have  learned,  your  college,  both 
your  faculty,  and  your  student   body,  have 
been  chosen  for  their  special  interest  in  in- 
tercultural  learning.     For  the  past  5  years, 
these  halls  of  learning  have  emphasized  edu- 
cation with  a  %\itoaX  background.    Your  pro- 
gram   of    lnstru.;tlon    provides    for    teachers 
trained  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
students   from   all  over   the   world,  on   the 
basis  of  a  common  heritage  of  truth.    Prom 
a  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds  you  now 
promote  a  cross-fertUizatlon  of  ideas.     I  was 
most  Interested  In  noting  that  your  college 
provides  a  basic  course  in  the  development 
of  world  civilization,  and  that  such  a  course 
is  now  required  for  graduation;   I  noted  also 
that  you  have  a  4-year  cycle  emphasizing  four 
foreign  areas  of  the  world  in  sequence,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and 
Africa;    and    that   you   have   intensified   the 
teaching  of  languages;  and  that  consequently 
your  students  are  prepared  for  foreign  assign- 
ments In  Government,  business,  religion,  and 
education.      Your    annual    summer    seminar 
Uips,    your    lectures   by    visiting   specialists, 
your  faculty  members  with  experience  abroad, 
all  serve  to  bridge  the  cultural  gaps  existing 
between    our    own    people    and    the    various 
other  peoples  of  the  earth.     Even  your  non- 
academic   functions   are   aimed   to   acquaint 
your  students  with  the  foreign  areas  of  the 
world  studied.     Thus,  you  are  prep>aruig  your 
young  women  for  life  In  a  world  community. 
I    feel    sure    that   an    understanding    of    the 
common   problems    and    aspirations   of    the 
many  peoples  on  this  earth  leads  to  mutual 
comprehension  and  resjject. 

I  emphasize  this  International  aspect  of 
your  educational  program  because  in  these 
critical  times  the  same  theme  reechoes 
through  every  campus  commencement.  It 
has  one  single  theme,  "What  can  be  done  In 
this  present  world  crisis  to  meet  this  peril 
to  free  men,  the  lUte  of  wlilch  has  never  been 
noted  before  In  the  annals  of  history?" 

On  an  occasion  like  this.  Impressive  not 
only  to  the  graduates,  but  also  to  humanity 
in  general,  a  young  woman  graduate  of  today 
cannot  afford  to  think  only  of  her  own  im- 
mediate future  and  Individual  happiness. 
She  must  sense  her  responsibility  both  for 
curing  the  ills  of  today,  and  also  for  building 
the  future  welfare  of  mankind.  The  stake 
today  Is  the  survival  of  her  very  being,  her 
soul,  her  spirit,  and  her  sacred  heritage,  the 
American  way  of  life.  Today  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  working  out  methods  to  attain  this 
basic  aim.  which  means  the  supp>ort  all  over 
the  world  of  a  better  way  of  life,  of  Individual 
freedom  under  the  law,  and  of  wider  com- 
munity development  through  the  democratic 
process. 

Communism  today  poses  a  very  great 
danger  to  mankind  In  general  and  to  us 
Americans  In  particular.  That  menace  has 
no  regard  for  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man. 
and  has  an  absolute  disregard  of  all  ethical 
and  moral  principles,  as  well  as  of  human 
sympathy.  The  black  ogre  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  now  extended  his  tentacles  to 
almost  every  corner  of  the  earth.  It  may  l>e 
expressly  asserted  that  communism  is  no 
longer  a  threat  of  evil — it  la  an  actual  evil, 
as  evidenced  by  its  actions  In  Korea,  In  Bul- 
garia, and  In  the  Near  East.  It  regards  the 
human  being  as  merely  a  cog  In  an  of&clal 
machine;  all  human  rights  are  denied;  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  ooUeagues  are  the  evil 
masterminds  in  the  attempt  to  enslave  hu- 
manity everywhere.  If  they  succeed,  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  man  will  be  killed — cruelty  and 
•ndavement  will  be  our  fate.  Tou.  the  grad- 
uates of  this  ooUege,  are  fortunate  that  you 
•re  BUffldently  prepared  to  face  the  probtema 
encountered  by  mankind  today.  You,  as  edu- 
cated women,  have  an  unusual  opportunity 


to  hrip  In  the  solution  of  International  prob- 
lems. WhUe  the  lot  erf  women  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries  has 
Improved  considerably.  It  Is  not  so  every- 
where. But  we  Americans  beUeve  that,  after 
all.  the  Influence  of  women  In  world  affairs 
can  be  substantial. 

As  the  result  of  mechanical  and  tech- 
nological progress  the  world  has  shrunk  in 
size.  People  all  over  the  globe  are  now 
neighbors — and  close  neighbors.  Whatever 
affects  any  other  country  on  earth  affects  via 
in  this  country  also.  In  this  sputnik  and 
missile  space  age  the  battlefronta  are  no 
longer  in  the  foxholes  on  far-off  battlefields, 
but  in  homes  and  hamlets  everywhere  on 
earth.  Furthermore,  no  nation  can  really 
win  any  war  today  because  a  conflict  between 
nations  can  bring  total  destruction  not  only 
to  all  combatants,  but  also  to  nonoombatants 
as  well. 

Peace  can  only  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of 
Justice  and  mutual  forgiveness.     To  achieve 
such  a  peace,  education  and  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  people  everywhere  must 
be  a  requisite  for  every  thoughtful  individ- 
ual.     You,    the    graduates    and    students    of 
this  college,  are  best  prepared  to  provide  such 
an  education.     Because  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  United  States  from  a  humble  origin  to 
a  position  of  foremost  leadership  among  the 
nations,  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  the  responsibility  of  protecting  freedom 
for  mankind   everywhere.     We  have   to    be- 
come a  potent  force  In  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace.     Any  encroachment  upon  free- 
dom anywhere  on  this   earth  Is  nowadays  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Some  of  you  graduates  may  have  to  suspend 
your  individual  dreams  of  your  own  homes, 
families,  and  businesses.    You  may  have  to 
concentrate   on   one    goal   only,   namely,    the 
finding  of  a  road  to  universal,  peace.     Such 
a  peace  must  be  free  from  the  Influence  of 
Immoral   dictators  who  stop   at   nothing   in 
their  aggressive  tyranny  to  enslave  and  sub- 
due the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.     It  is  the 
responsibility  of  educated  men  and  women 
such  as  you  to  prevent  the  crumbling  of  our 
civilization.    You  young  women  here,  as  the 
recipients  of  an  education  which  stresses  in- 
ternational good  will,  are  especially  bound  to 
help  instill  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
other  people  the   necessity   of  a  worldwide 
morality. 

The  history  of  our  country  has  been  a 
tremendous  adventure  In  the  achievement  of 
freedom.  You  of  this  generation  must  con- 
tinue this  great  adventure  and  in  so  doing 
you  wlU  provide  the  world  with  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  achieve  the  ways  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  a  great  challenge  which  lies  be- 
fore you  young  women,  but  I  am  confident 
that  because  of  the  training  you  have  re- 
ceived within  these  walls,  you  will  assist  in 
great  measure  In  the  achievement  of  this 
global  goal.  You  have  a  civic  and  moral 
duty,  a  social  responsibility,  not  only  to  the 
American  people,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  Influence  of  women  on  world  affairs  ha« 
Increased  substantially  in  recent  decades, 
but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  there  was  es- 
tablished in  1946.  In  the  United  Nations,  a 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  It 
was  one  of  the  functional  commissions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  commonly 
known  as  UNSBCO.  It  was  charged  with 
the  Important  task  of  studying  the  political, 
economic,  social,  civil,  and  educational 
status  of  women  throughout  the  world  and 
of  malElng  recommendations  to  the  Council 
on  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  improve  that 
status  and  make  effective  the  equality  of 
status  as  between  men  and  women.  That 
Commlaslon  has  functioned  effectively  to 
date.  It  haa  a  program  aimed  to  improvv 
the  lot  of  women  the  world  over.  It  has  em- 
phaalaed  the  Importance  at  general  educa-* 
Uon  and  has  made  oanaiderabto  progrea  in 
•scuring  aoceas  of  girls  and  women  to  educa^ 
tlon  at  all  levels — primary,  secondary,  and 
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unlVCTBlty.  It  has  concentrated  on  the  very 
Important  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and.  In  collaboration  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Oflflce,  has  done  much  to  win 
acceptance  of  this  principle  and  Ita  applica- 
tion In  practice.  The  Commlsfilon  on 
Women  has  also  studied  the  status  of  women 
In  the  economic  field,  particularly  the  im- 
portant question  of  part-time  work  for  all 
women.  Including  mothers.  Likewise,  it  Is 
making  a  study  on  an  international  level  of 
the  questions  of  family  law  and  property 
rights  of  married  women,  for  In  many  c<iun- 
trtes  women,  when  they  marry,  lose  their 
right  to  administer  and  dispose  of  their  own 
property.  Indeed,  under  many  legal  sys- 
tems, a  mother  has  no  voice  In  bringing  up 
her  children  and  no  right  to  be  their  guar- 
dian. Recognizing,  as  proclaimed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  that  "the 
family  Is  the  natural  and  fundamental  group 
of  society,"  the  Commission  believes  In  an 
equal  real  partnership  between  husband  and 
Wife. 

This  Commission  Is  also  constantly  seeking 
to  serve  the  cause  of  women  In  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  where  there  are 
certain  customs  and  ancient  laws  practiced 
respecting  marriage  and  the  family,  such  as 
child  marriage,  etc.,  which  disregard  the 
human  dignity  of  women.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  this  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  Is  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  against  married  women  In 
the  field  of  nationality.  All  this  Is  being 
done  In  line  with  the  proclamation  of  article 
1  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  and  encourage  "respect  for  human 
life  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion." 

You,  aa  educated  women,  and  uniquely 
educated  In  a  global  background,  must  do 
your  share  to  help  secure,  through  Inter- 
national cooperation,  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  and  difficulties  which  must 
be  overcome  In  order  to  achieve  mutual 
understanding  and  respect.  Very  often  we 
do  not  like  our  neighbors  because  we  do  not 
know  them.  The  foreigner  or  the  stranger 
becomes  our  friend  when  we  get  to  under- 
stand him.  That  U  a  requisite  for  world 
peace. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  demonstrated 
in  a  conference  held  at  Bangkok  In  August 
of  1957,  A  United  Nations  seminar  was 
being  conducted  there  in  the  First  AsFem- 
bly  of  A.slan  Women  pursuant  to  a  United 
Nations  proa;ram  of  the  advisory  service  in 
the  field  of  human  rights.  It  was  obvious 
that  many  of  the  women,  who  had  only  re- 
cently acquired  political  rights,  did  not  fully 
exercise  those  rights  because  they  had  no 
full  understanding  of  their  civic  duties. 
Delegates  met  from  27  different  Asian  coun- 
tries. repreeontlnR  a  croBs  section  of  the  pro- 
fessions and   Interests  of   these  women. 

I  shall  try  to  summarize  for  you  what 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Corbet t.  former  Director  of 
Adult  Education  In  Canada,  stressed  before 
that  group,  because  I  think  that,  to  a  lesser 
degree.  It  Is  equally  applicable  to  the  women 
of  this  country  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
you.  He  stated  that  civil  responsibilities 
of  women  are  no  different  in  degree  of  im- 
portance from  those  of  men.  However,  clvU 
rights  are  often  granted  to  women,  who  do 
not  exercise  them  fully  because  of  preoc- 
cupation with  home  and  children.  Women 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  their  home  Is 
vitally  linked  with  affairs  of  State  and  that 
what  Is  done  In  the  legislative  halls  affects 
life  In  the  home. 

Women  must  understand  something  of 
the  public  scene.  The  Inhibitions  prevent- 
ing women  from  being  active  in  public  life 
must  be  worn  down.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
vote  for  candidates.  Women  should  vote  to 
elect  the  right  candidate,  but  they  cannot 
know  who  the  right  man  or  woman  Is  unless 
they  understand   the  Issues  propounded   by 


the  candidates  for  office.  To  exercise  their 
civil  liberties  property  women  must  be  made 
and  kept  better  Informed  about  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  forces  at  play, 
not  only  In  their  own  country,  but  In  the 
entire  world.  In  short,  women  must  ploy  a 
bigger  part  In  the  process  of  government. 
Educated  women  must  lead  In  the  cam- 
paigns to  Improve  the  status  of  women  In  all 
countries  and  to  get  equality  of  law  for 
women.  Women  should  seek  election  to 
legislatures.  Women  should  take  advantage 
of  public  communication  methods,  such  as 
press,  radio  and  television  to  promote  legis- 
lation favorable  to  all  women  and  men  alike. 
Women  must  prove  their  worth  so  that  they 
can  take  part  In  public  life. 

You  graduates  and  those  who  will  follow 
you  In  years  to  come  are  properly  equipped 
to  share  in  achieving  these  ideals  for  woman- 
kind, and  in  attaining  the  kind  of  peace 
this  world  sorely  needs.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  hardly  any  time  In  all  human  history 
has  been  so  Important  to  civilization  as  the 
next  few  years  are  likely  to  be.  The  world 
has  long  sought  the  means  to  discover  ways 
of  life  to  extricate  mankind  from  the  evils 
which  have  beset  It  since  human  beings 
came  Into  existence  such  as  poverty,  starva- 
tion, disease  and  the  like.  The  Free  World 
will  achieve  the  elimination  of  these  evils  If 
people  everywhere  will  strive  to  that  end. 
You  here  today  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  s<ilution  of  these  problems. 

Our  country  at  the  present  time  is  mar- 
shaling all  its  material  forces  to  stem 
totalitarian  aggression.  The  Inviolate  free- 
dom of  personality  Is  the  foundation  of  the 
structure  of  Individual  rights  and  social  ob- 
ligations. Man  has  always  striven  for  Indi- 
vidual dignity,  worth  and  goodness,  purity 
and  truth.  Every  Individual  has  his  hopes 
and  his  aspirations.  Each  plans  and  dreams 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  direct- 
ing his  own  destiny  and  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  his  own  talents  and  interests.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  life  in  a  Free  World.  That 
freedom  we  must  maintain.  Let  us  all  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  giving  all  our  efforts  to  the  achievement 
of  that  end. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  must  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prophets  of  doom  and  despair. 
We,  who  believe  In  God  and  His  divine  guid- 
ance, know  that  He  U  our  greatest  source 
of  strength.  We  must  have  a  spiritual  and 
moral,  as  well  as  scientific,  rearmament  In 
this  world  where  material  things  are  so  slg- 
nincant.  the  only  appropriate  source  of 
strength  Is  to  be  found  In  the  regions  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul  within  our  hearts.  We 
must  not  only  think  about  our  own  rights 
but  about  the  rights  of  others— not  only  in 
terms  of  what  Is  gcx>d  for  us,  but  what  Is 
good  for  everybody  else.  too.  If  the  world 
Is  to  enjoy  lasting  peace.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  race  In  the 
same  kind  of  sympathy  which  we  now  feel 
for  our  countrymen. 

Your  International  educational  back- 
ground Win  serve  you  well  In  approaching 
world  problems  from  that  aspect.  Let  us 
remember,  and  let  us  be  resolute  In  our  con- 
viction, that  we  cannot  defend  our  National 
Constitution  and  the  Institutions  developed 
thereunder  without  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
In  God  and  by  a  fulfillment  of  our  duties 
arising  from  such  faith. 

The  world  In  Its  present  crisis  sorely  needs 
sound  leadership.  History  has  taught  us  that 
lack  of  sound  leadership  has  turned  many 
a  people  to  false  prophets.  Our  leaders  must 
have  Integrity,  courage,  vision,  and  Imagina- 
tion to  Inspire  the  confidence  and  dreams 
of  our  fellow  men.  Leadership  involves  re- 
sponsibility and  onerous  duties.  It  Is  the 
function  of  a  university  to  train  men  and 
women  to  assume  this  responsibility  and  to 
perform  these  duties  in  the  Interest  of  man- 
kind.     Your   college   has   provided   you    with 
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such  essentials  of  contemporary  leadership. 
Take  advantage  of  them. 

Now,  when  you  leave  these  halls  of  learn- 
ing and  are  about  to  face  the  trials  and 
trlbvilatlons  of  life.  It  is  well  for  you  to  ponder 
on  the  great  responsibility  which  Is  yours. 
You  will  leave  these  buildings  of  Instruction 
With  the  good  wishes  of  your  teachers,  your 
families,  and  your  friends.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  what  part  each  of  you  will 
play  in  the  life  of  futvire  generations,  but  X 
lussure  you  there  is  one  thing  certain.  True 
happiness  will  be  achieved  by  you  Individ- 
ually only  to  the  extent  of  your  willingness 
to  participate  In  the  affairs  of  your  com- 
mimlty  and  to  the  extent  of  your  efforts 
toward  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
Institutions. 

Be  ever  grateful  to  your  alma  mater.  With 
the  passage  of  time  and  with  your  Increased 
maturity,  yovi  will  develop  a  deep  and  Intense 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  Western 
College  for  Women.  You  will  achieve  a  feel- 
ing of  spiritual  obligation  which  you  will  also 
try  to  repay.  You  owe  much  to  your  college 
and  you  must,  therefore,  resolve  to  do  all  you 
can  to  help  It.  for  In  that  way  you  will  help 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Indeed,  the  more 
you  give  yourself  to  your  college,  the  more 
you  will  find  yourself  in  her  debt.  Your  gen- 
eration has  a  date  with  destiny.  It  Is  prlvl- 
leged  to  face  the  greatest  challenge  with 
which  mankind  has  ever  been  confronted. 
Your  college  has  provided  you  with  the  equip- 
ment.  the  tools  with  which  to  combat  this 
challenge,  I  am  confident  you  will  make 
the  best  of  this  opportunity  and  will  utilize 
those  tools  to  their  full  extent.  Most  of  all. 
do  not  yield  to  defeatism — your  e<lucatlon 
win  serve  to  bolster  you  against  all  chal- 
lenges. I  am  confident  you  have  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  Ui  meet  them. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  with  all  our  re- 
sources, energies,  and  commonsense.  with  the 
marshaling  and  wUe  use  of  all  our  assets, 
material  and  spiritual,  we.  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  can  as  a  united  people, 
with  the  help  of  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  elsewhere,  be  successful  In  the  great 
objective  of  defending  freedom  and  bringing 
lasting  peace  to  all  mankind.  This,  the  most 
perilous  moment  of  history  to  free  men,  may 
yet  prove  to  be  the  most  helpful  and  promis- 
ing for  humanity.  It  U  going  to  be  a  dUB- 
cult  and  hardy  adventure,  but  It  cannot  be 
avoided  May  each  one  of  you  at  this  mile- 
stone in  your  life  resolve  to  have  a  share 
in  It. 


Wbo'f  the  Sqaeexer  in  OraDfe  Juice 
Freeze? 


EXTETJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aURLES  A.  VANIK 

or   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ra 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1958 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition 
to  the  problem  of  administered  prices  in 
many  manufactured  it-ems.  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  also  plagued  with  con- 
trolled pricing  resulting  from  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  pricing  and  marketing  car- 
tels, some  of  which  are  established  un- 
der State  law.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  these  organizations  is  to  protect  the 
producers,  the  practical  result  ia  to  "rig" 
the  consumer  price. 

In  some  States,  oil-conservation  au- 
thorities have  been  organized  ostensibly 
to  protect  oil  reserves  from  wasteful 
practices,  but  the  practical  effect  of  such 
conservancy  has  been  to  curtail  produc- 


tion to  maintain  consumer  price  leveLs — 
to  protect  against  overproduction  and 
falling  prices.  These  same  forces  which 
have  bitterly  fought  price  control,  vig- 
orously fight  for  price  fixing. 

In  Florida,  5  or  6  large  orange-Julco 
processors  buy  up  the  orange  crop  early 
in  the  season.  These  crop-purchase 
contracts,  which  guarantee  the  producer 
a  crop  sale  price,  provide  the  several 
processors  with  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
orange  production  and  permit  them  to 
control  consumer  prices  of  orange  juice 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Florida 
State  Pruit  Commission  has  been  de- 
ployed to  "police"  the  production  and 
processing  of  Juice  oranges — ostensibly 
to  benefit  the  producer  and  the  public. 
With  this  State  machinery  effectively 
used  by  the  orange-juice  cartel,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  "protected"  into  pas'ing 
ridiculously  high  prices  for  orange  juice 
which  has  become  an  essential  commod- 
ity in  every  American  home. 

Last  winter's  Florida  orange  crop  was 
blighted  by  frost  and  extraordinary 
cold.  The  day  aftej-  the  frost,  the  con- 
sumer price  of  orange  juice  made  from 
oranges  harvested  the  year  or  2  years  be- 
fore immediately  jitinpcd  and  continued 
in  a  skyrocketing  rise  ever  since.  The 
orange  crop  was  curtailed  by  adverse 
weather — but  the  supply  of  processed 
orange  juice  Is  not  completely  depend- 
ent UfKjn  the  weatht  r  m  any  given  year. 
Supplies  of  process<<l  juice  are  carried 
over  for  several  yeiu-s  and  a  curtailed 
orange  crop  can  be  readily  made  up  out 
of  processed  reserve?.  When  the  current 
cold  wave  struck  Florida  last  winter, 
reserves  of  processe;!  orange  Juice  were 
at  an  alltime  high  for  that  time  of 
the  year. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  major  producers 
of  oranges  and  the  processors  of  orange 
juice  are  one  and  the  same.  This  year's 
orange  crop  damage  is  used  as  an  alibi 
to  Justify  "bilking'  of  the  American 
public  of  millions  ol  dollars.  The  price 
of  orange  juice  at  tlie  grocery  store  has 
doubled  durmg  the  past  year.  With 
reduced  production,  harvesting,  and 
processing,  total  orange  juice  sales  have 
doubled  m  dollar  volume.  The  result  is 
that  with  crop  failures,  profits  have 
doubled  with  the  American  consumer 
footmg  the  bill. 

A  6-ounce  can  which  sold  for  17  cents 
a  year  ago  sells  today  for  33  cents. 
Lower  cost  brands  »  hich  sold  in  super- 
markets at  6  cans  for  59  cents  are  now 
selling  at  the  rate  of  3  cans  for  79  cents. 

With  further  increa'5es  promised  in  the 
retail  price  of  orange  Juice,  every  Amer- 
ican family  should  consider  reducing 
orange  juice  consumption  or  use  substi- 
tute food  until  reasonable  retail  prices 
return  to  the  market 

The  following  article  In  the  Cleve- 
land Press  June  3  1958.  by  Robert 
Crater,  of  the  Scrip ps- Howard  bureau, 
is  a  very  Bigniflctint  study  of  the  prob- 
lem which  merits  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  every  Membr-r: 
Who's  th«  Squtem  d»  Orancx  Jmci  Frkizi? 
(By  Rober--  Crater) 

Wabrxmctom. — Housewives  are  caught  la 
the  froaen  orange  Juice  price  freeze. 

A  year  ago  they  were  paying  17  cents  for 
a  «-ounoe  can.  Today  the  coet  Is  33.  More 
boosts  are  coming. 


The  all-too-pat  answer  is  that  wete  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Florida's  crop  was  blighted  by  last 
winter's  frosts,  and  there  aren't  enough 
oranges  to  go  around.  Industry  spokesmen 
say. 

Marketing  experts  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  agree  the  crop  Is 
smaller  this  year.  But  they  supplied  other 
statistics  which  show  the  price  squeeze  Is  at 
odds   with   supply  facts. 

Makers  of  frozen  orange  concentrate  have 
more  gallons  In  cold  storage  vaults  now  than 
they  had  a  year  ago.  What's  more,  they 
have  shipped  almost  as  much  to  markets. 
If  these  facts  alone  were  true  Indicators, 
housewives  should  be  paying  the  same  now 
as  they  did  last  year. 

But  getting  all  the  facts  Is  as  tricky  as 
holding  onto  one  of  those  frost-sheathed 
cans  from  yonr  snpermarkefs  Ice  chest. 

The  fliigcr  of  suspicion  points  to  Florida 
growers. 

On  May  10,  1957.  they  were  peddling 
oranges  to  concentrate  makers  for  $1.68  a 
box.  This  year  the  price  tag  was  a  whopping 
f  4  48.  That's  a  hop  of  167  percent  compared 
With  the  retail  Increase  of  94  percent. 

As  for  this  year's  estimated  sujiply,  agri- 
culture officials  say  Florida  concentrators 
will  wind  up  with  about  58  million  gallons 
compared  with  last  year's  70  million.  This 
slump  Is  greater  than  orange-crop  figures 
Justify. 

Last  year  Florldlsns  picked  93  mUllon 
boxes.  This  year's  estimated  yield  Is  84  mil- 
lion. 

Tracking  down  profit  facts  Is  tricky,  too. 
Under  Florida's  marketing  structure  It's  hard 
to  teU  a  grower  from  a  concentrate  maker 
without  a  score  card. 

One  of  the  leading  concentrators  boosted 
Its  profits  from  $380,000  net  for  the  first 
6  months  of  its  1957  year  to  a  plump  $1,285,- 
000  for  a  similar  period  this  year.  A  better 
marketing  arrangement,  rather  than  the 
price  rise,  was  credited. 

This  firm  limits  Its  profit  to  7  percent,  and 
growers  are  supposed  to  share  in  any  excess. 


Wisconsin  Pioneers    in    Carinf    for    the 
Needs  of  Brilliant  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCOKSIH 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  3. 1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
important  problems  which  has  come  to 
the  fore  is  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  s  high  I.  Q.  children. 

Here  is  a  great  national  resource — bril- 
liant youngsters  who  potentially  can 
make  top  scientists,  top  public  servants, 
outstanding  leaders  in  every  walk  of 
life — in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  hu- 
manities. But  here  is  a  resource  which, 
all  too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  squan- 
dered. 

I  sent  to  the  desk  a  supplementary 
statement  and  appended  materials  on 
this  vital  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   letter  were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Benatok  Wnjrr 

r  have  previously  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  several 


reports  on  what  Is  being  done  In  the  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  other  centers 
of  my  State  and  elsewhere,  toward  better 
utilization  of  our  brilliant  children,  as  for 
example,  my  comment  on  March  3.  in  the 

COMORKSSIONAL    RECORD. 

RACINE   PI,ANS   A   PBOCRAM,   POUB   HIGH   SCHOOLS 

opesatk  another 

I  cite  now  2  programs.  1  planned,  1  In 
operation.  In  my  State  Illustrating  some 
progress  in  this  field. 

One  program  In  Racine  Is  aimed  at  very 
young  pupils  at  the  sixth-grade  level.  This 
program,  which  is  still  in  the  planning 
stages,  would  give  children  an  accelerated 
program  of  study  In  their  regular  school 
for  4  days  a  week  and  then  on  the  fifth 
day  would  enroll  them  In  a  special  school 
for  advanced  study  in  mathematics  and 
science. 

This  program  was  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Racine  teachers  after  cjireful  eval- 
uation of  existing  teaching  methods.  The 
Racine  Board  of  Education  will  meet  to- 
morrow on  this  proposal. 

A  second  program  of  accelerated  study  is 
one  designed  to  steer  bright  high-school 
students  into  college.  This  educational  ex- 
periment is  being  conducted  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  In  cooperation  with  the  Car- 
negie Corp. 

Four  high  schools  In  Wisconsin  are  among 
50  In  19  States  which  will  be  participating 
In  the  program.  The  objective  of  this  ex- 
periment Is  to  stimulate  Interest  among  top 
level  high-school  students  to  continue  their 
educational  pursuits  in  college  or  university 
work. 

There  follow  now  two  articles  from  the 
June  1  Milwaukee  Journal,  describing  each 
of  these  programs,  respectively: 

"Top  pupils  at  Racine  may  try  nev:  course-^ 
Teachers'  committee  suggests  stepped-up 
studies  for  brightest  sixth  graders 

"Bacine,  Wis. — Some  80  to  100  talented 
sixth  grade  pupils  may  pioneer  an  educa- 
tional experiment  in  public  schools  here  next 
fall.  If  the  board  of  education  accepts  the 
recommendations  of  teachers. 

"The  teachers'  committee,  headed  by  Har- 
old E.  Crlpe,  has  recommended  establishing  a 
pilot  program  for  advanced  boys  and  girls 
at  the  new  Wadewltz  School,  which  wlU  open 
in  September.  The  board  will  meet  next 
Wednesday  to  decide  on  the  pilot  program 
and  discuss  other  committee  recommenda- 
tions for  greater  emphasis  on  special  training 
for  advanced  pupils. 

"PUth  Day  Plan 

"Crlpe  said  the  committee's  plan  would 
cover  pupils  who  were  at  least  2  years  ahead 
of  their  normal  grade  in  mathematics  and 
reading.  Pupils  able  to  complete  a  normal 
sixth  grade  work  week  in  4  school  days  would 
be  taken  to  the  Wadewltz  School  on  the  5th 
day  for  special  work  in  matbematlcs  and  sci- 
ence. Parental  approval  would  be  necessary 
for  a  child  to  participate  In  the  program 
which  would  be  handled  by  a  special  teacher. 
There  also  would  be  a  special  text,  reference 
books,  scientific  equipment,  and  audio-vlsvial 
aids. 

"Cripe's  conunlttee  also  reccxnmended  that 
the  school  board  offer  Intensive  courses  In 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  English,  start- 
ing in  the  seventh  grade,  for  advanced  chil- 
dren. The  program  would  permit  the 
children  to  accelerate  their  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  so  they  would  be  taking 
college-level  courses  In  those  subjects  when 
In  12th  grade. 

"Not  Crash  Program 

"  "This  Is  not  a  crash  program  to  produce 
a  preponderance  of  scientists  and  techni- 
cians,' Gripe  said.  'It  is  a  modest  and  prac- 
tical program  to  provide  data  and  Infor- 
mation on  which  later  revisions  can  be  based. 
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"  "The  key  to  the  program  la  guidance,  by 
parents  and  through  the  school.'  " 

"Bright  pupil  program  set  in  four  State 
schools 

"Four  Wisconsin  high  schools  are  among 
69  In  a  19  State  area  selected  to  participate 
In  an  experimental  program  aimed  at  steer- 
ing bright  pupils  to  college. 

"They  are  Plus  XI  High  School.  Milwau- 
kee; West  AlUs  Central  High  School.  Wauke- 
sha Junior-Senior  High  School,  and  Belolt 
Memorial   High   School. 

"The  experiment  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  country's  largest 
accrediting  organization,  with  a  $174,000 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp. 

"Pilot  Pl;in  Arranged 

"Clyde  Vroman,  dlrectt^r  of  admissions  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  chairman  of 
the  project,  said  557  high  schools  applied  for 
the  project.  The  pilot  schools  will  carry  on 
their  programs  for  2  years. 

"The  schools  will  attempt  to  find  out  why 
some  students  of  high  ability  do  not  plan 
to  continue  their  education  In  college  and 
what  might  be  done  to  motivate  them  to  go 
to  college. 

"Workshops  To  Be  Held 

"Representatives  of  the  selected  schools 
will  attend  workshops  this  summer.  The 
Wisconsin  educators  will  attend  one  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  111.,  July 
7  to  11. 

"They  will  be  Father  John  B.  Becker. 
S.  A.  C,  principal,  and  Father  Lawrence  W. 
McCall.  S.  A.  C.  vlce-prlnclpal.  of  Plus  XI; 
Mrs.  Alice  Maronn,  dean  of  girls,  and  Miss 
Irene  E.  Smith,  director  of  guidance.  West 
AlUs  Central;  Clifford  Goerke.  assistant  prin- 
cipal, and  Robert  Duckett.  senior  counselor, 
Waukesha  High  School,  and  Royal  B.  EverlU, 
principal,  and  Ole  G.  Kvltle,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, Belolt  Memorial." 

SPLENDID  WORK  OF  ICEC 

As  Is  readily  apparent.  It  Is  fortunate  that 
leaders  of  the  educational  profession 
throughout  our  land  are  seeking  to  develop 
ever-Improved  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  brilliant  youngsters. 

In  the  National  Education  A.ssoclatlon, 
there  Is  an  excellent  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children.  Included  among 
the  categories  which  are  served  by  this  coun- 
cil Is  the  group  which  can  be  Identified  as 
gifted    children. 

In  reading  through  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine Exceptional  Children,  as  published  by 
the  council,  I  am  Impressed  by  the  construc- 
tiveness  of  the  various  reports  of  expert 
groups  throughout  the  land  working  on  this 
problem. 

In  the  May  1958  Issue  of  Erxceptlonal  Chil- 
dren, there  Is,  fur  example,  an  excellent 
article  from  leaders  iti  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity In  East  LanslnR.  The  article  is  en- 
titled, "The  Gifted  Evaluate  Their  High 
School  Ext)€rience." 

Incidentally,  the  same  Issue  reports  on  the 
Bticcessful  delegate  assembly  of  the  council 
in  Kansas  City  In  April.  At  that  time.  Ivan 
K.  Garrison,  editor  of  Elxceptlonal  Children 
was  selected  to  succeed  Lloyd  Dunn  as  presi- 
dent-elect. Mr.  Dunn  of  George  Peabody 
College  of  Teachers  In  Nashville,  succeeded 
In  turn,  txr.  Maurice  H.  Foura«re  of  Teach- 
ers' College.  Columbia  University,  as  of  June 
1  of  this  year. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  a  highlight  of  the 
Kansas  City  meeting  was  the  reading  by 
President  Fourarre  of  a  telegram  of  greetings 
from  President  Dwlght  D  El.senhower.  The 
speaker  on  that  occasion — the  presidents 
dinner— was  the  Honorable  Carl  Eixiott, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

Incidentally,  the  same  May  1958  Issue,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  reports  on  impressive 
studies  made  by  the  Instltue  for  Research 


on  Exceptional  Children  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

And  there  were  other  contents  of  that 
and  other  Issues  which  demonstrated  grati- 
fying grassroots  progress. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  correspond  with 
numerous  leaders  of  the  council,  including 
Harley  Z.  Wooden,  executive  secretary,  and 
others. 

My  purpose  Is  to  seek  to  help,  if  only  in 
small  part,  to  stimulate  the  search  for  new 
answers,  new  techniques,  new  understanding 
toward  tapping  the  maximum  potential  of 
the   Intellectually   endowe'l. 

80MI    GIFTED   CHILDREN    HELD  BACK    BT 
HANDICAPS 

These  youngsters  are.  however,  more  than 
Just  brilliant  brains.  They  have  emotions, 
they  have  characters,  they  have  souls.  So, 
comprehensive  attention  is  needed  in  meet- 
ing all   their   needs. 

Who  Is  to  know  how  many  so-called  nor- 
mal or  average,  even  so-called  t>elow  average 
children  there  are  in  this  land  who  might 
break  through  to  Intellectual  leadership  if 
some  present  handicap  were  overcome — 
some  emotional  handicap,  or  perhaps  a 
handicap  of  speech  or  hearing  which  at 
present  holds  them  back? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  Intellectual 
genius  does  not  exist  in  isolation,  in  a 
vacuum.  It  exlsU  side  by  side  with  other 
faculties,    or.    yes.    with    sliortcomlngs. 

So,  It  Is  our  task  to  enable  youngsters  to 
be  free  of  that  which  may  arrest  their  right- 
ful development. 

This  Is  why  I  hope  that  the  councirs  work 
win  be  constantly  strengthened. 

The  NEA.  of  course,  faces  many  challenges, 
but  this  Is  one  of  the  keenest.  It  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  future  of  this  land.  In- 
cluding,   perhaps,    its    very    survival. 

Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  Sputnik 
I.  Interest  in  schools  among  some  parents, 
and  others  who  were  tremendously  arovised 
last  October.  h.Ts  now  unfortunately  di- 
minished. Let  us  not  allow  America's  re- 
vitalized concern  with  education  to  de- 
teriorate. 

HELPFUL  LETTER  FROM  VNTTTD  STATES  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

Naturally,  America's  principal  obligation 
at  the  Federal  level  in  the  education  field. 
Is  entrusted  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  There  follows  now  the  text  of 
a  helpful  letter  from  Rail  I.  Grlgsby.  Acting 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  response  to  a  letter  of  Inquiry  which  I 
had  recently  sent  to  Commissioner  Laurence 
Derthlck.  as  regards  Federal  programs  for 
research  on  the  gifted: 

Department  of  Health. 

Education,  amd  Welfare. 

May  21.  1958. 
Hon    Alexander  Wn.ET, 
United  Staten  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wiley:  In  Dr.  Derthlck's 
absence  from  the  office,  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  May  9  concerning  rese.irch 
and  programs  at  the  Federal  level  for  gifted 
children. 

The  section  for  exceptional  children,  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  makes  and  partici- 
pates In  a  number  of  general  studies  on  all 
types  of  the  exceptional,  which  Include  the 
gifted.  Examples  are;  "State  certification 
requirements  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children,"  "College  and  university  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children,"  and  "Statistics  of  special 
education  for  exceptional  children."  It 
gives  consultative  service  to  organizations 
and  individuals  through  conferences  and 
correspondence,  and  It  keeps  a  file  of  cur- 
rent publications  on  the  gifted,  from  which 
It  composes  reference  lists.  As  part  of  a 
special  study,  it  Is  preparing  a  report  on 
competencies   needed   by   teachers  of  gUlcd 


children,  and  it  is  hoped  that  study  can  be 
made  in  the  next  year  or  two  of  the  needs 
of  gifted  children  In  less  populated  areas. 

Education  of  the  gifted  Is  of  ofHcewlde 
concern.  A  number  of  specialists  in  the 
secondary  education  section  have  prepared 
publications  related  to  the  talented,  and 
rapid  learners.  The  guidance  section  works 
with  the  gifted  through  State  departments 
of  education  by  helping  to  Identify  the  needs 
of  individuals  In  developing  their  currlcular 
offerings,  and  by  helping  in  the  selection  of 
tests  and  interpretation  of  cvimulatlve  rec- 
ord information  In  identifying  gifted  chil- 
dren. It  has  no  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject. Higher  education  division  provides 
scholarship  information  through  three  bul- 
letins on  the  subject. 

We  are  sending  under  separate  cover  a 
brochure  about  cooperative  research  proj- 
ects under  contract  July  1,  1956,  to  March 
31.  1958.  with  the  Office  of  Education,  con- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
S31.  83d  Congress.  Tills  lists  the  numbers 
of  co<)j>eratlve  research  projects  on  gifted 
children  under  the  heading  of  "Devehjpment 
of  Students'  Sjjeclal  Abilities — the  Identi- 
fication and  Encouragement  of  Unusual 
Talent."  In  the  appendix.  It  also  Identi- 
fies the  studies  on  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  aspects  of  education  by  category. 

The  Blo-Sclences  Information  Exchange. 
Room  1113.  Dupont  Circle  Building,  admin- 
istered by  the  Smithsonian  Iiistltutlon, 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  which  lists  on- 
going projects  of  research  in  all  areas  of 
psychology,  including  those  which  aJTect  tal- 
ented and  gifted  children.  They  could  give 
you  information  about  research  supjxjrted 
by  private  organizations  as  well  as  that 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 

All  of  the  materials  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred in  this  letter  are  t>elng  sent  to  you 
under  separate  cover,  except  for  the  higher 
education  publication.  Financial  Aid  for 
College  Students:  Graduate.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation bulletin  1957.  No  17.  the  supply  of 
which  Is  temporarily  exhausted  until  it  ts 
rerun  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rall  I.  Gricsbt. 
Acting  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


Israel's   10th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1958 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
13Lh  Congressional  District  of  Michigan 
and  for  myself,  I  express  highest  trib- 
utes to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  it  cele- 
brates its  lOlh  anniversary. 

Last  year  under  the  honor  which  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  conveyed  upon  me,  I  had 
the  tremendous  privilege  of  attending 
the  celebration  ceremonies  attendant  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  African 
nation  of  Ghana.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
returned  from  celebrations  attendant  to 
the  establishment  of  the  West  Indies 
Federation  and  the  opening  of  Its  Par- 
liament. Again.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
go  there  under  your  appointment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  oflQcial  representative  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  These  ex- 
periences, in  my  view,  have  great  ilg- 
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nlflcance  In  connection  with  the  cele- 
brations   now    drawing    to    a   close   in 
Israel.    For  no  man  who  cherishes  free- 
dom and  justice   and  has  watched  the 
steadfastness  and  progress  in  the  his- 
tory of   democratic  nations   as  against 
the  history  of  de'^rioration,  slavery,  and 
ruin  of  nondemccratic  nations  could  be 
less  than  profoundly  moved  by  the  spec- 
tacle  of   the  coming   to  life  of  a  new 
counterpart  of  democratic   government 
in  new  corners  of  the  world  amidst  peo- 
ples holding  opp<)sing  precepts.    Such  a 
man  must  also  be  intensely  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  and  progressive  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  itself  involves  many  more 
problems  than  d(-es  the  establishment  of 
a  form  of  govern ;nent  based  upon  domi- 
nation and  control  of  the  peoples.    Free- 
dom, wherever  found,  brings  many  pref- 
erences   and    choices,    good    and    bad. 
which  must  be  re<!onciled  finally  to  those 
principles  which  in  the  end  are  the  en- 
during faith,  but   when  reconciled,  the 
fruits  of  independence  and  Justice  and 
the  opportunity  it  gives  each   man   to 
soar   to  his   own   orbit   are   greater,   as 
history    reveals,    than    can    be    reaped 
under  any  other  system. 

My  tributes  to  Israel  are  many,  but 
the.se  experiences  of  wltne.s.<5lng  the  birth 
of  new  nations  hive  whetted  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  mountainous  tasks  the 
nation  of  Israel  h.is  had  before  it  in  these 
10  years  past.  Ihese  experiences  have 
crystallized  my  understanding  of  the 
phenomenal  victories  which  this  people 
of  Indomitable  w;Il  and  unflagging  faith 
in  the  cause  and  the  ends  of  freedom  and 
democracy  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Today,  to  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world — thase  under  slavery,  to  those  un- 
der colonialization  who  are  struggling  for 
and  toward  freedom,  to  those  new  babes 
of  nations.  Ghana  and  the  West  Indies — 
and  also  very  definitely  to  the  old  Fiee 
World.  Israel  stands  not  merely  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  but  i\s  a  revelation  of  what 
liberty.  Justice,  integrity,  and  courage 
among  a  free  people  can  offer  to  a  world 
even  in  these  chaotic  times. 

The  Washington  Post  observed  that 
Israel  celebrates  a  10-year  miracle.  It 
could  not  be  mere  aptly  put.  Gov,  G. 
Mennen  William.' .  of  my  own  home  State 
of  Michigan,  calls  the  first  decade  of  Is- 
raels  life  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stories  of  growth  and  progress  this  world 
has  ever  seen.    Why?    He  lists: 

The  population  of  Israel  has  almost  tri- 
pled: in  this  perlO'l,  she  has  absorbed  a  fair 
share  of  the  915.000  immigrants  who  have 
come  into  Israel  s.nce  the  establishment  of 
the  state:  industry  and  agriculture  have 
Steadily  grown:  the  number  of  hospitals  has 
Increased  from  63  to  102;  school  attendance 
has  expanded  four  times  over — from  113.000 
in  1948  to  507.000.  The  number  of  teachers 
has  been  more  than  doubled  In  1948,  412,- 
000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation. 
Today  there  are  956,000. 

Governor  Williams  comments: 

Thousands  of  Ame'rlcans  do  not  know  that 
Israel's  schools  Include  116  Arab  elementary 
schools  and  6  Arab  high  schools  This  simple 
fact  speaks  volumes  about  the  willingness 
of  Israel  to  give  its  Arab  citizens  every  op- 
portunity to  Integrate  themselves  Into  the 
national  life,  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing their  own  traditions  and  culture. 


But  more  important  than  all  the  statistics, 
impressive  as  they  are,  is  the  spirit  and 
morale  that  pervades  this  ancient  land  of  the 
Bible,  this  new  world  democracy. 

hirs.  Alice  Dunnigan,  Associated  Negro 
Press  reporter  Just  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Israel,  observed  that  in 
the  many  schools  and  hospitals  she  vis- 
ited there  she  rejoiced  to  see  the  com- 
plete integration  of  races. 

There  you  see  among  the  people  other 
races — 

She  said — 

of  all  colors  ranging  from  the  black  of  Ethi- 
opians to  the  honey  color  of  the  Yemenites, 
happily  together — absolutely  no  segregation 
as  to  color. 

And  In  the  Israelite  Congress — the 
Knesset — only  one  House  consisting  of 
120  members,  one  counts  10  women  and 
among  them  one  whose  color  is  brown. 

We  repeat  words  from  the  Washington 
Post  editorial: 

If  one  can  Judge  by  the  record  of  this  first 
decade,  Israel,  given  the  boon  of  peace,  will 
be  a  land  not  only  of  promise  but  also  ful- 
fillment. 


Address  of  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rassell  at 
Commencement  Exercises  of  Georgia 
State  Teachers  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    CEORGU 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  3, 1958 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league I  Mr.  Russell  ]  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  commencement  exer- 
cises which  marked  the  observance  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Georgia  Teach- 
ers College  at  Statesboro,  Ga. 

Emphasizing  the  continuing  vitality  of 
the  American  concept  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  initiative  under  a  free  enter- 
prise economy,  my  colleague  eloquently 
warned  against  our  losing  sight  of  the 
values  of  American  institutions  which 
have  brought  the  United  States  to  its 
present  greatness.  His  remarks  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  all  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  projecting  that 
greatness  into  the  future;  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  his  address  be  printed  here- 
with in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Richaed  B.  Russell  at 
THE  Commencement  Exercises  of  Georgia 
Teachers  College,  June  2,  1958 

President  Henderson,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, members  of  the  class  of  1968,  friends 
and  fellow  Oeorgians,  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
participate  in  this  significant  occasion.  Dr. 
Henderson  has  told  me  that  today's  exercises 
have  a  dual  purpose.  'We  not  only  celebrate 
the  work  of  the  members  of  this  class,  en- 
titling them  to  their  diplomas.  We  also  con- 
clude the  program  celebrating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  this  institution. 

Georgia  can  be  proud  of  her  attainment* 
in  the  field  of  education.    Our  State  univer- 


sity was  the  first  to  be  chartered  and  we  are 
proud  of  her  and  of  all  of  our  other  great 
educational  institutions,  whether  publicly  or 
privately  supported.  But  I  think  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  institution,  dedicated  to 
the  training  of  teachers,  has  had  and  has 
used  the  opportunity  to  make  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  development  and  progress  of 
our  State.  Our  future  strength  and  develop- 
ment depend  in  no  small  meastu-e  on  the 
continued  and  Increased  strength  of  Georgia 
Teachers  College. 

As  we  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the 
past  half-century,  let  us  prepare  for  even 
greater  effort  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

A  great  school  such  as  this  represents 
many  things.  It  is  the  place  where  we  learn 
the  skills  to  develop  our  capacity  to  make 
our  way  through  a  troubled  world.  It  Is 
where  we  apply  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
to  enable  us  to  find  the  truth  today.  It  Is 
the  site  of  many  happy  memories  of  youth. 
More  than  that.  It  represents  the  sacrifices 
of  parents  who  have  deprived  themselves 
that  their  children  may  drink  at  the  fount 
of  knowledge.  It  represents  the  sacrifices 
of  ♦iiose,  who  have  put  their  faith,  their  toil. 
and  their  treasure  into  the  building  of  a 
great  institution. 

The  more  heavily  endowed  and  more  ad- 
vertised colleges  of  the  country  have  oft- 
times  acquired  an  aura  of  superiority  that  is 
not  Justified  by  an  analysis  of  the  true  values 
of  education. 

Exclusive  clubs,  fancy  cars,  and  a  contempt 
for  tradition  emphatically  are  not  the  hall- 
marks of  a  great  school.  The  records  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  this  institution  are 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual  de- 
velopment available  here.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  your  graduates  can  compete 
successfully  with  those  from  any  other 
school  in  this  country. 

To  truly  serve  its  purp>ose,  a  college  must 
keep  pace  with  the  present.  It  must  remain 
a  strong  current  in  the  implacable  stream 
of  life,  constantly  seeking  new  channels  but 
always  fed  from  the  springs  of  other  days. 
Georgia  Teachers  College  has  provided  the 
training  to  enable  its  graduates  to  develop 
their  natural  and  God-given  talents. 

As  a  Georgian,  I  am  proud  of  this  college 
and  I  say  with  pride  that  we  Georgians  are 
a  people  strong  in  our  loyalties  and  possessed 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  our  strong 
ties  with  the  past. 

A  day  of  conunencement  is  always  mean- 
ingful and  I  approach  my  responsibilities 
today  with  humility.  I  well  recall  my  reac- 
tions at  the  time  when  my  own  classes  were 
graduating  from  high  school  and  from 
college.  These  reflections  give  me  complete 
understanding  if  many  of  you  are  restrained 
in  your  enthusiasm  over  the  possibility  of 
finding  In  my  words  an  "open  sesame"  to  a 
successful  life.  I  can  only  hope  that  some 
one  thought  will  prove  of  value  to  you. 

To  this  class  of  1958.  I  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  Those  of 
you  who  are  to  receive  degrees  have  every 
reason  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  real  accomplish- 
ment. E>esplte  commendable  progress  in 
broadening  educational  opportunities  in 
this  country,  you  today  Join  a  rather  select 
group  of  Americans  who  have  successfully 
completed  4  years  of  college.  I  know  that 
the  achievements  that  we  commemorate  to- 
day represent  for  most  of  you  a  great  deal  of 
determination  and  hard  work. 

You  are  passing  today  from  academic  com- 
petition in  the  classroom  into  a  highly  com- 
petitive world. 

This  business  of  making  a  living  is  some- 
times more  complicated  than  making  a 
passing  mark  in  a  college  course. 

Many  of  you  are  weighing  and  selecting 
your  objectives  in  life.  I  would  not  presume 
to  advise  any  young  person  today  as  to  a  vo- 
cation.     I    would,    however,    urge    that    in 
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selecting  a  career  your  choice  not  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Btnndard  based  on  either  safety 
or  Immediate  Income.  Admitting  the  de- 
sirability of  wealUi.  always  bear  In  mind  that 
there  are  other  rewards  more  satisfying  In 
latter  years.  Weigh  well  the  UUngs  that  you 
will  enjoy  and  the  contribution  you  are 
capable  of  making. 

I  apsume  that  many  of  you  will  utilize  your 
special  training  In  the  field  of  education. 
Teachers  who  get  rich  are  as  rare  as  dodo 
birds  hut  certainly  teaching  la  to  many  a 
satisfying  career. 

It  Is  said  that  there  Is  a  major  crisis  In 
Amerlcai  education.  The  cause  we  hear  the 
most  ab.nit  is  money.  This  Is  reflected,  as 
you  know,  in  the  salary  scale  of  teachers  and 
In  the  lack  of  satisfactory  tools  and  facili- 
ties. The  increasing  number  of  children 
entering  our  schools  has  far  outstripped  the 
funds  available  for  their  training.  While  it 
is  unfair  to  them  to  bo  compelled  to  do  so, 
many  teachers  though  poorly  paid  and  with 
crowded  classrooms  ha\e  overci>me  the  crisis 
In  education.  The  value  of  such  teachers 
Is  Inestimable. 

In  America  today  as  In  the  pa.st  tiieir 
number  is  leplon,  their  salaries  more  often 
than  not  Inadequate:  but  their  inspiration 
rises  from  a  source  higher  than  the  pixrkot- 
book.  Tl^ey  fire  stistnlned  by  the  knowledge 
that  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  in  advance  when 
and  In  what  punll  their  serlovis  teaching 
will  set  aflame  the  spark  of  latent  genius. 
I  believe  tliat  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  education  f)f  their 
children.  There  are  very  few  American 
parents  who  have  not  expressed  the  hope 
that  their  children  would  be  able  to  get  a 
better  education  than  they  have  obtained. 
This  has  been  s<->  often  noted  that  foreign 
observers  have  called  It  a  unique  national 
trait.  From  the  very  beginning  and  even 
in  times  of  econom.ic  hardship,  our  people 
have  made  sacrifices  to  maintain  the  public 
schools.  Indeed,  no  people  in  history  have 
ever  provided  a  more  elaborate  publicly 
supported  educational  system  or  offered  as 
alternatives  .so  many  private  Institutions  of 
learning.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
long  tolerate  the  Invidious  comparisons  of 
the  salaries  of  our  echoolteachers  with  the 
wages  of  brlckmasons  and  industrial 
workers. 

But  all  of  the  weaknesses  In  our  sy.stem 
are  not  due  to  lnadec|uate  salaries  and  facil- 
ities. As  we  correct  this  weakness,  our  edu- 
cators must  eliminate  fallacious  theories  of 
education  that  have  contributed  to  the 
adulteration  of   educational  standards. 

We  must  restress  the  fundamentals. 
Many  schools  have  frankly  substituted  what 
they  call  adjustment  to  life  for  the  study, 
discipline,  and  self -reliance  traditionally 
associated  with  respfjnsible  Individualism. 
We  will  not  cure  our  detlclencles  with  a 
cafcterla-style  education  from  which  the 
student  may  select  courses  in  flycastlng. 
basket  weaving  and  the  like,  and  escape 
classes  In  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  for- 
eign languages.  No  adequate  system  of 
basic  training  will  seek  to  equate  credits 
lor  playing  in  the  high-school  band  with 
credits  In  literature  or  physics. 

The  world  that  you  enter  today  Is  tm- 
usually  troubled  and  confused.  The  state 
of  our  own  economy  is  Ukelj-  to  pose  an 
Immediate  problem  to  many  of  you.  A 
long  period  of  booming  growth  has  leveled 
off  and  many  people  are  out  of  employment. 
Many  who  are  covered  by  tlie  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  have  exhausted  tlieir  pay- 
ments. It  has  been  well  said  that  when  a 
friend  loses  his  Job,  it  is  a  recession;  but 
when  you  lose  your  own  Job,  it  Is  a  depre.s- 
slon.  Many  of  us  can  remember  a  real 
depression,  but  today's  problem  is  very  seri- 
ous to  those  out  of  work  or  seeking  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time. 

In  your  college  career,  you  have  studied  the 
differences  between  our  economic  system  and 


that  of  other  nations.  Tou  know  that  the 
bedrock  of  our  «ystem  Is  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  with  prices  regu- 
lated by  fair  competition  between  producers. 

Consiini-er  purchases  determine  the  scale 
of  employment  and  the  profits  of  the  owners 
of  producing  property.  Tlie  final  decision  as 
to  the  total  production  Is  In  the  bands  of 
consumers  with  enough  Income  to  constitute 
an  effective  demand. 

The  most  striking  contrast  with  our  sys- 
tem Is  found  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliere.  the 
government  owns  all  of  the  instruments  of 
production  and  an  elaborate  bureaucracy  de- 
termines the  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of 
goods  to  be  produi'ed.  In  our  own  system,  if 
productl<in  exceeds  demand  or  If  the  demand 
Is  for  something  different  from  what  is  being 
produced,  changes  In  price  levels  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  corrective  Influence. 

Incident  to  today's  depressed  economy  Is 
the  fact  that  powerful  combinations  of  both 
business  and  labor  have  Injected  rigid  ele- 
ments Into  the  economy  that  prevent  the 
price  system  from  functioning.  Due  to  these 
rigid  elements  and  a  lack  of  widespread  coni- 
ITotltion.  we  have  the  uiuisual  paradox  of 
rising  prices  to  the  consumer  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  is  likewise  increasing. 

Organized  labor  points  Its  finger  at  what 
it  calls  monnpoHstlc  ownership.  Labor 
leaders  suggest  that  prices  would  decline  If 
owners  would  be  satisfied  with  smaller  prof- 
Its.  In  turn,  business  management  as&erts 
tliat  the  source  of  the  trouble  Is  the  Insis- 
tence of  labor  upon  wage  Increases  over  and 
above  what  Is  Justified  by  the  productivity  of 
their  labor.  Both  accusations  contain  a 
measure  of  truth, 

E.xperlenco  teaches  us  that  In  our  system, 
governmental  control  of  both  prices  and 
wages  creates  more  problems  than  It  solves. 
It  follows  that  restraint  and  sonre  conces- 
sions by  both  labor  and  management  to  per- 
mit price  levels  to  fall  are  one  way  out  of 
the  Impasse  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Before  leaving  this  subject.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  status  of 
the  farmer  In  our  econonalc  scheme.  No  one 
would  deny  that  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  is  Intltspensable.  Ojiponents  of  any 
governmental  aid  to  farmers  tend  to  over- 
look tiie  fact  that  without  any  assistance  the 
farmer  must  buy  In  a  controlled  and  rising 
market  and  sell  in  an  uncontrolled  and  de- 
clining market-  Business  and  Industry  enjoy 
many  benrfits  by  the  way  of  tariffs  and  sub- 
sidles  of  one  sort  or  another.  Mlnlmuni 
wage  and  labor  laws  protect  labor  and  pro- 
vide a  floor  for  wages.  To  me.  it  Is  com- 
pletely unfair  to  exjject  the  farmer  to  sur- 
vive If  the  price  of  the  things  he  must 
buy  are  maintained  and  increased  by  poli- 
cies ol  Government  if  he  Is  coinix>lled  to  sell 
In  a  market  that  Bff.)rds  not  even  a  sem- 
blance of  protection  to  his  prices  and  lu- 
come. 

INTERNATIONAL  RrLATIONS 

The  grim  facts  of  the  International  Fcene 
today  present  an  even  more  somber  picture. 

The  Free  World  has  been  shocked  by  the 
facts  wlUch  j>rove  tlie  technological  develop- 
ments In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  consterna- 
tion caused  by  Sputnik  No.  1  was  heightened 
by  Sputnik  No.  2.  Then  followed  the  hard 
fact  of  S]nitnlk  No.  3.  a  Soviet  satellite  ■ 
weighing  3.000  pounds  which  Is  now  orbiting 
In  the  heavens.  This  large  satellite  Is  tan- 
gible and  dramatic  prof)f  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  developed  an  Intercontinental 
ballistic  mUs.-iie  with  the  power  to  deliver 
a  nuclear  warhead  5.500  miles  In  30  minutes. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  our  nuclear  scien- 
tists have  tapped  sources  of  power  once  con- 
sidered i<x:ked  in  the  sun.  your  generation 
mu.st  adjust  itself  to  the  constant  possibility 
of  catastrophic  destruction.  All  of  us  today 
live  under  a  modern  sword  of  Damocles,  hor- 
rifying to  contemplate. 

Another  fact  not  so  dramatic  but  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  Lb  the  fact  that  while 


the  population  of  the  world  stands  today  at 
a  little  more  than  2  6  billion,  exjierta  tell  us 
that  In  another  100  years  there  will  be  7  5 
billion.  Tills  Is,  of  course,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  will  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  present  Issues.  The  de*tructlve  po- 
tentialities of  modern  weapons  threaten  to 
drive  humanity  back  Into  the  Dark  Ages.  Dr. 
Einstein  aptly  described  the  danger  when  he 
said  that  if  there  were  a  world  war  IV,  It 
would  tte  fought  with  bows  and  arruws. 

A  nuclear  war  is  certainly  nvt  a  proper 
solution  to  the  problem  of  excess  {wpulatlon. 
My  committee  ref pon.'ibllltles  cnuee  me  to 
almost  live  In  a  word  world  of  p<iwerful 
atomic  weapons,  ol  missiles  and  rockets,  and 
other  engines  of  death  and  destruction.  I 
often  come  from  committee  hearings  with 
the  feeling  that  I  am  emerging  from  a  bad 
dream.  Developments  have  been  so  rapid 
that  there  Is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  In 
the  cynical  Inventor's  wisecrack,  "If  It  works, 
Ifs  obsolete." 

I  can  understand  the  natural  feeling  If  you 
should  ask  yourself,  "Wliat  can  a  young  col- 
lege craduate  of  today  do  atwut  ail  of  this?" 
Under  our  system  you  participate  In  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
one  Lmporlnnt  lesson  to  me  Is  the  necessity 
for  beinp  strong  militarily.  We  must  main- 
tain a  national  defense  adeqtiate  to  the 
threat  posed  by  a  potential  enemy  and  sufll- 
ctent  to  deter  a  nuclear  war.  All  that  Amer- 
ica means  to  us.  the  values  of  an  education, 
the  blessings  of  governing  ourselves,  the 
right  to  enjoy  tlie  products  of  oiu-  Immense 
Industrial  plant.  Indeed  life  It&eif,  all  depend 
on  our  ability  to  meet  any  possible  military 
threat. 

That  this  threat  Is  real,  no  rea«'innble  per- 
son can  deny  I  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  our  mo.^t  resi>onstble  military  and  civilian 
offlclalfi  and  technological  experts  within  the 
past  several  months.  This  evidence  Justifies 
Uie  Conclusion  that  the  United  Slates  has 
a  slight  superiority  In  wcajKuis  of  the  present, 
but  that  we  are  falling  behind  on  weap<^jn6  of 
tomorrow  The  modern  weapons  sy-'tem  Is 
so  expensive  that  It  requires  a  considerable 
piu-t  of  our  Income  and  Is  so  complex  as  to 
demand  many  of  the  Ijest  minds  trained  In 
technology. 

As  cltl/ens  of  the  Republic,  you  will  par- 
ticipate In  this  great  endeavor  to  maintain 
ourselves.  This  means  tiiat  you  have  a  duty 
to  keep  well  Informed  But  It  Is  not  enough 
to  be  only  well  Informed  The  college- 
trained  leaders  of  a  truly  great  nation  must 
Bl!50  be  contemplative  and  wise.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  we  yield  to  hysteria  or 
become   slaves   to  our   fears. 

The  launching  of  the  first  spuUilk  almost 
brought  hysteria.  A  great  cry  went  "p  that 
we  had  failed  completely  In  the  edticatlon 
and  training  of  scientists  and  engineers.  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  over  Uie  radio 
and  television  we  heard  how  far  the  Soviet 
had  outdKstanced  the  United  States  In  the 
training  of  engineers,  both  In  numbers  and 
In  quality.  Nearly  everyone  had  some  pro- 
posal either  to  cajole  or  bribe  our  brightest 
young  people  into  technoloRical  training. 
The  curricula  of  SoMet  education  from  the 
first  grade  tlirout;h  the  specialized  training 
In  their  universities  was  compared  with  otu 
own    to   our    disadvantage. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  weaknesses 
In  our  system  of  education.  I  realize  the 
Importance  of  more  realistic  training  and 
of  Improving  and  encouraging  the  opjxir- 
tunltles  of  our  young  people  In  nclentlflc 
training.  I  am  convinced  Uiat  the  future 
destiny  of  this  country  will  be  determined 
In  our  schools  and  de()ends  upon  a  more 
realistic  advancement  In  real  educational 
values 

The  denclenrles  in  modern  cdurntlnn  are 
clearly  Indicated  by  President  Orlswold's 
complaint*  about  Yale  students  who  can 
neither  read  nor  wTlte:  by  the  complaint  of 
the  dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School  that 
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he  U  confronted  by  college  graduates  enter- 
ing law  school  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  a  dictionary;  and  by  the  recent  survey 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  In- 
dicating that  62  percent  of  our  colleges  are 
forced  to  give  courses  In  high-school  algebra 
because  students  arriving  at  college  are  so 
111  prepared. 

But  I  do  not  agree  that  Russian  superi- 
ority In  the  field  of  missiles  necessarily 
means  supremacy  In  the  field  of  technology. 
It  Is  an  established  fact  that,  without  regard 
to  other  needs,  a  totalitarian  state  can  devote 
all  of  the  talent*  of  Its  people  and  the  total 
capacity  of  Its  Industrial  plant  to  any  proj- 
ect. Only  a  small  proportion  of  our  engi- 
neers are  devoting  their  talents  to  the  field 
of  missiles,  and  I  know  from  my  own  ob- 
servation that  our  own  industrial  plant  Is 
Incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  principal  error  was  in  under- 
estimating Soviet  capacity  and  In  falling  to 
utilize  the  means  at  our  command  to  assure 
American  supremacy. 

Before  we  accept  the  thesis  that  our  fu- 
ture salvation  depends  solely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  engineers  that  we  can 
graduate.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  some 
of  our  more  recent  failures  In  other  fields. 
We  have  Just  been  shocked  by  the  Insults 
and  acts  of  violence  heaped  upon  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  while  he  was 
on  a  peaceful  visit  to  some  of  our  sister 
American  Republics.  Without  going  Into  the 
wisdom  of  his  trip  or  other  decisions  that 
were  made,  the  fact  remains  that  not  only 
was  the  second  officer  of  our  country  threat- 
ened and  epat  ujxsn,  but  that  on  two  occa- 
sions the  American  flag  was  desecrated  by 
those  we  have  looked  upon  as  our  closest 
friends. 

Tills  was  due  to  no  failure  of  American 
technology.  If  our  sclentlsu  and  engineers 
had  been  multiplied  by  four,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  It  would  have  changed 
this  situation.  This  reveals  a  weakness  In 
the  field  of  humanities.  We  have  somehow 
mLssed  the  fundamental  values  essential  to 
deal  successfully  with  other  people.  We 
must  not  emphasize  any  one  field  of  educa- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  another.  We  must 
treat  basic  education  as  a  whole.  Progress 
mvist  be  made  on  every  front. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  seize  upon  our 
absorption  In  the  falling  government  of  our 
friends,  in  missiles  and  sputniks  and  Com- 
niunlst  plots  to  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
values  of  our  own  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment which  have  brought  us  to  our  present 
greatness.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  we  cannot  meet  the  threats  from  with- 
out unless  we  create  an  all-powerful  central 
government  of  our  own.  The  historic  con- 
cept that  State  and  local  self-government 
can  best  protect  our  rlghU  and  liberties  Is 
under  attack  by  those  who  believe  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  emergency  by  placing  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  way  of  life  most  advantageous  to 
170  million  Individual  citizens. 

To  those  who  have  asserted  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  the  whole  business  of  higher  education 
In  this  country,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
In  1949  the  Department  of  Labor  surveyed 
the  employment  situation  and  advised  stu- 
dents that  we  had  an  oversupply  of  engineers 
that  would  exist  for  several  years.  Thank 
God  that  no  bureaucrat  In  Washington  had 
complete  control  over  the  lives  of  our  people 
to  plan  and  direct  on  the  basis  of  that  pre- 
diction. 

I  do  not  propose  to  question  the  motives 
of  some  of  those  who  hold  this  point  of  view. 
Some  of  them  are  genuinely  appalled  by 
the  Inequality  of  seeing  some  at  the  bottoni 
of  the  ladder  while  others  are  on  the  top 
rungs. 

They  overlook  the  crucial  fact  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  can  grant  benefits  can  also 
withhold  not  only  benefits  but  the  means  of 
life  Itself. 


All  of  the  genius  of  mankind  has  yet  to 
devise  a  truly  disinterested  system  of  gov- 
ernment— a  government  that  can  truly  ap- 
portion awards  taxA  benefits  as  If  by  divine 
law.  The  only  true  equality  that  any  gov- 
ernment can  achieve  In  a  diversity  of  Indi- 
viduals Is  equality  before  the  law. 

We  must  carefully  examine  problems  pur- 
porting to  do  Justice  to  a  minority  lest  we 
actually  do  Injustice  to  a  majority  and 
eventually  work  great  Injustice  to  both  the 
majority  and  minority.  It  will  avail  us 
little  to  prepare  a  defense  for  the  gate  if 
termites  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
citadel. 

This  Is  a  day  v/hen  catch  words  and  slogans 
are  employed  to  promote  the  doctrine  that 
the  ends  Justify  the  means.  But  history 
clearly  demonstrates  the  Impossibility  of 
changing  the  mind  and  heart  by  either  leg- 
islative or  Judicial  flat. 

Unity  and  good  will  among  the  diverse 
peoples  of  our  country  will  never  be  gen- 
erated at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  An  all- 
powerful  Central  Government  can  never 
hope  to  substitute  for  local  self-government 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  nor  can  it 
Impose  a  social  order  repulsive  to  the  ma- 
jority ol  the  people  of  any  section  of  this 
Nation. 

The  members  of  this  class  will  enter  a 
society  with  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  enjoy 
more  freedom  than  any  people  In  human 
history.  This  could  only  have  been  brought 
about  In  a  government  such  as  ours.  Where- 
ever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  always  take 
an  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  your  government. 
Whenever  the  Individual  citizen  becomes 
Indifferent  to  the  quality  of  government,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  ambitious  representa- 
tives of  special  Interests  will  make  their  in- 
roads against  the  general  welfare. 

You  are  among  the  privileged  few  who 
have  had  a  college  education.  Never  forget 
the  obligation  of  the  trained  mind  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  affairs  of  government.  It  Is 
to  you  that  our  country  must  look  for  the 
calm  and  Imaginative  thought  that  will  en- 
able us  to  successfully  meet  the  many  chal- 
lenges of  this  complex  age. 

The  world  Is  aware  that  America  has 
created  Its  greatest  civilization.  We  must 
constantly  remind  the  world  that  we  have 
not  retired  nor  even  paused  but  have  every 
Intention  of  moving  forward.  With  trust  In 
God,  with  trust  In  each  other  and  our  ability, 
we  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  day. 

I  congratulate  you  again  on  your  achieve- 
ment. I  know  you  will  prove  equal  to  the 
future. 


The  Truth  About  the  Trade  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  3, 1958 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
last  week  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Export-Import  Club,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

The  Tbttth  About  the  Trade  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
truth  about  the  Trade  Act,  H.  R.  12591,  offi- 
cially known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958,  Is  easy  to  learn,  but  perhaps 
a  little  harder  to  realize,  especially  If  you  are 
out  of  a  Job  and  have  the  idea  some  washed 


or  unwashed  Christian  or  heathen  foreigner 
Is  fattening  at  the  expense  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

This  bill  hits  the  floor  of  the  House  next 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

President  Eisenhower  says,  "If  we  fail  In 
our  trade  policy,  we  may  fall  In  all.'-  The 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  ex-Presl- 
dents,  the  twice  defeated  candidates  for 
President  In  both  major  parties,  and  almost 
every  leading  public  figure  endorse  the  ex- 
tension and,  as  I  trust  you  will  see  for 
yourself  In  a  moment,  the  facts  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  extension. 

Yet  thin  bill  may  die  In  the  House  or  be 
made  a  basket  case  and  Just  as  well  be 
dead.  Three  years  ago  It  passed  by  only  one 
vote  and  I  am  told  that  the  opposition  now 
Is  greater  than  ever,  opposition  arising  from 
unemploym>ent  in  particular  Industries,  such 
as  your  oil  and  my  Oregon  plywood  Indus- 
tries (both  of  which  I'll  discuss  before  I  sit 
down)  and  also  arising  from  alarm  and  dis- 
may over  the  turmoil  In  this  world  of  1958. 
The  basis  for  the  opposition  is  ironic,  lor 
the  truth,  if  it  Is  known  and  realized  fully, 
is  that  a  return  to  economic  Isolation  means 
greatly  Increased  unemployment  in  our  coun- 
try and  it  means  more  turmoil  In  the  world 
along  with  a  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  blow  to 
our  position  as  leader  of  the  Free  World 
against  the  well -publicized  plans  of  the  So- 
viet Union, 

Well,  you  ask,  what  Is  the  truth  about  the 
trade  program? 

First.  It  is  not  a  new  program  being  foisted 
on  the  country  by  starry-eyed  do-good  In- 
ternationalists. It  has  been  our  basic  policy 
for  24  fruitful  years.  Cordell  Hull,  a  great 
practical  man  of  principle,  evolved  It  after 
the  notorloiis  Smoot-Hawley  protectionism 
failed,  failed  miserably  to  protect  even  the 
Industries  it  sought  to  protect  and  indeed 
was  one  of  the  biggest  single  factors  in 
worsening  conditions  during  the  great  de- 
pression. The  reciprocal  trade  act  has  been 
extended  by  Congress  10  times  since  1934. 

Second.  H.  R.  12591  is  a  sensible,  moderate 
bin,  with  many  safeguards  for  our  Industries 
and  for  our  national  defense.  It  extends  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  5  years  to  June  30,  1963. 
It  controls  the  rate  of  reductions  and  Im- 
proves escape  clause  and  peril  point  pro- 
cedures. It  provides  that  the  President  seek 
advice  from  representatives  of  American  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  labor  In  connection 
with  new  agreements.  It  allows  Congress 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  over- 
ride the  President  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular agreement. 

Third.  We  are  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers, the  world's  largest  traders,  the 
world's  largest  creditors,  the  world's  largest 
Investors.  Of  all  our  dividend  payments  17 
percent  come  from  foreign  investments.  The 
truth  Is  that  we  need  unencumbered  trade 
to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living.  We 
Import  10  percent  of  the  raw  material  we 
must  have  for  our  own  needs.  Last  year  we 
were  sold  $13  billion  worth  of  goods  and  we 
sold  abroad  almost  $21  billion.  Take  manu- 
factured goods  alone:  We  bought  $2.2  billion 
and  sold  $10  5. 

Some  people  summarize  this  situation 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  by  saying  we 
have  a  "favorable"  trade  balance  of  more 
than  $6  billion.  But  stop  for  a  moment  and 
think.  Where  do  our  customers  get  that  $6 
billion  to  give  to  us?  Yes,  that's  right — they 
get  some  from  tourists;  but  most  of  It  comes 
from  foreign  aid  and  loans,  a  process  that  for 
many  reasons  carnot  last  forever.  And  It 
need  not  last  forever  If  we  encoiirage  trade 
to  replace  aid. 

Let  me  throw  Just  a  few  more  statistics  at 
you.  From  1929  to  1953  our  exports  have  In- 
creased 2' 2  times,  In  recent  years  more  than 
keeping  pace  with  our  economy.  In  1953,  ex- 
ports were  3.4  percent  of  our  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  and  this  rose  to  4.8  percent 
m  1957. 
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Kourth.  Increase<l  foreign  trade  Is  good  for 
employment,   not  bmd.     This  \b  not   under- 

8t(K)d  by  my  colleagues  who  oppose  the  act. 
They  say  we  are  hurting  their  constituents 
who  are  out  of  work  or  will  be  out  of  work 
because  of  the  competition  from  foreign 
Imports.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  Is  true. 
And  It  Isn't  much  solace  to  work.-rs  In  those 
cases  to  tell  them  that  4'4  million  Jobs.  7 
percent  of  our  labc^r  force.  1  out  of  every  14 
workers,  depend  on  foreign  trade.  Imports 
account  for  1.400.000  Jobs  and  exports  for  the 
other  3.100.000  Jobs.  The  output  of  1  acre 
out  of  5  In  the  United  States  was  sold  abroad, 
a  figure  that  may  well  go  up  and  more  than 
take  cnre  of  our  agriculture  surpluses. 

Finally,  the  truth  about  the  Trade  Act  Is 
that  Its  extension  Is  es.'^entlal  to  promote  the 
economic  strength  and  political  unity  of  the 
Free  World.  You  have  heard  about  the  cold 
war?  It  Un't  over.  It  won't  be  for  a  long 
time.  We  must  supjxjrt  foreign  economic 
expansion  at  the  same  time  that  we  stimulate 
a  healthy  economic  expansion  at  home.  Is 
this  possible?  Yes,  there  Is  no  other  way. 
Alarmists  once  worried  about  our  losing  our 
markets  In  Canada  and  Mexico  as  they  be- 
came Industrialized.  They  were  wrong,  As 
they  have  Industrialized  they  have  become 
better  cxistomcrs  than  ever.  This  Is  true  and 
will  be  Increasingly  true  for  all  of  Latin 
America,  for  Africa,  and  for  Asia.  About  half 
of  our  foreign  trade  now  Is  with  Canada  and 
Latin  America.  Literacy  and  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  average  man  means  more 
consumption  of  the  products  of  our  Indus- 
trial economy,  not  less.  Our  political  and 
economic  Interests  coincide. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  basic  truths. 
That  they  be  realized  and  acted  upon  Is  much 
more  Important  today  than  it  was  3  years  ago. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  not  launched  Us 
astounding  program  of  economic  penetration 
3  years  ajjo.  Three  years  ago,  we  were  not 
In  a  serious  economic  slump,  which  can 
clearly  be  overcome  In  part  by  the  presump- 
tion of  growth  In  foreign  trade  after  last 
year's  decline.  If  we  raise  our  trade  barriers, 
retaliation  can  now  be  much  mere  effective 
than  3  years  ago,  befcsre  western  Europe 
Joined  In  a  common  market.  Three  years  ago 
our  relationships  In  this  hemisphere,  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  were  not  nearly  s<i 
Sticky,  as  they  are  today,  after  3  years  of 
protectionist  Inroads. 

Now,  a  word  atxjut  Oregon  plywood  and 
Texas   oil. 

Oregon  plywood  is  to  me  what  oil  is  to 
you.  Many  of  our  plywood  workers  are  un- 
employed and  have  beon  for  a  long  time. 
Japanese  plywood  imports  have  Increased 
markedly  in  the  last  few  years.  These  fact*, 
both  with  Intrinsically  explosive  aspects, 
have  been  put  together  by  several  persons 
who  want  Congress  to  put  a  quolA  ou  Japa- 
nese plywood. 


However,  you  need  some  ether  facts  to 
show  what  a  phoney  this  proposal  is.  You 
need  to  know  that  we  produce  only  Boft- 
wood  plywood  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  not 
hardwood  plywood  which  Is  all  Japiin  sends 
to  us.  Then  you  need  to  know  that  hard- 
wood and  softwixxl  plywood  are  used  for 
dUTerent  purfxjses.  They  don't  compete. 
Indeed,  they  can't  compete  because  Japa- 
nese hardwood  plywood  Is  Hlx)ut  $35  per 
thousand  board-feet  more  expensive.  Yet.  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  an  Oregon  Oingress- 
man  and  n  Washington  Congressman,  both 
Republicans,  have  filed  bills  for  a  quota  on 
imports    of    hardwood    plyw<x)d    from    Japan. 

It  Is  sad  to  note  that  the  only  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  Japanese  Import  policies  Is 
In  door  plants  In  Washington  State  where 
voluntary  curtailments  by  the  Japanese 
make  It  miF>osslble  for  them  to  continue,  op- 
eration. The  campaign  for  restrictions  on 
Japanese  hardwood  plywood  is  an  economic 
boox. 

But  what  about  oil?  Is  this  like  ply- 
wood? I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  It  Is, 
but  I  do  believe  that  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Imixirtance  of  forelun  trade  to  ecjn- 
omy  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  and  of  for- 
eign trade's  place  a*  our  foremost  weapon 
In  the  cold  war  would  help  Texaua.  even 
those  who  are  In  the  oil  business,  big  or 
small,  realize  why  an  exception  ior  them 
may  not  be  warranted.  As  you  can  under- 
stand, if  one  Indu.'^try  is  favored  many  others 
clamor  for  the  same  privileges,  which  Is  why 
the  President  has  been  given  such  great 
powers  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Yoti 
can't  expect  a  Congressman  to  resist  pres- 
sures on  him  from  unemployed  or  nearly 
bankrupt  constituents,  but  the  President 
can  take  the  larger  view  of  the  matter. 
Sounds  ruthless,  but  consltler  the  alterna- 
tlvfr — protectionism  throughout  the  Nation 
with  its  result  in  much  higher  prices  for  the 
consimiers  and  Its  provoking  of  retaliatory 
measures  which  would  cost  us  millions  of 
Jobs  and  our  place  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World. 

Texas  industries  producing  goods  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  exports  In  greater 
volume  than  It  Impfjrts  are;  Petroleum  and 
petroleuni  products,  aircraft  and  aircraft 
part."^.  apparel  and  related  products,  oil-field 
machinery,  equipment  and  tools.  Industrial 
chemlcabi,  structural  metal  prrxlucts.  grain- 
mill  products,  cotton  broad-woven  fabrics, 
furnittue  and  fixtures,  finished  wood  prod- 
ucts, canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, iron  and  steel  foundry  products. 

These  Industries  employed  well  over  150.- 
000  workers,  earning  over  $420  million,  back 
in  ID  17  and  the  aggregate  value  added  by 
manufacture  of  their  production  exceeded 
$915  million.  Assuming  that  Texas  shared 
In  national  export  trade  proportionately  to 
its  Importance  as  a  producer,  the  value  in 
recent  years  of  exports  of  these  commodities 


produced  In  Texas  has  been  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  million  annually. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  for  Tex  is  agri- 
cultural exports  which  were  about  $300  mil- 
lion a  few  years  ago  and,  of  course,  are  more 
today. 

Practically  every  Important  Industry  in 
Texas  is  dependent  upon  imports  to  sujiply 
e.sscntial  raw  materials.  In  1947.  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  there  are  figures,  prin- 
cipal large  InduFtrles  of  Texas  dependent  on 
Imports  employed  more  thsn  90.000  Texnns 
who  received  more  than  $252  million  In 
wages  and  salaries. 

I  know  your  oil  production  has  been  cwx. 
back  and  that  as  a  result,  employment.  prof- 
Its,  and  tax  revenues  are  down.  To  be  pre- 
cise, your  prfxluctlon  Is  down  from  1  108 
million  barrels  In  195<J.  yovir  peak  yesr.  to 
1  085  million  barrels  In  1957  I  don't  know 
about  thu  year,  bvjt  I  gather  things  aren't 
s.itlsfactory  In  1957  Texas  produced  almost 
17  percent  of  the  worlds  crude  petroleum 
vkhUe  Venezuela  produced  a  little  over  10 
percent  At  a  time  when  Venezuela  had  Just 
overthrown  a  dictator  our  country  rut  bnck 
our  Imports  of  oil  from  there,  a  coincidence 
but  not  a  happy  one.  We  sell  f.ir  more  to 
Venezuela  than  we  buy  from  her  Thousands 
of  Texans  work  In  Veneruela.  We  want  and 
need  Venejruela  as  a  friend. 

Texas  has  wonderful  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  thriving  border  cities.  Texnns 
travel  the  world  and  they  help  In  an  out- 
standing way  U~)  malntiiln  our  Nation.  They 
know  very  well  why  a-e  mu.st  remain  strong 
and  why  we  must  win  the  cold  a-ar. 

Texns.  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States,  the  richest  political  sub- 
dlvl.ilon  In  the  Free  World  and  with  only 
the  Ukraine  as  a  jXDSslble  challenger  In  the 
whole  world.  Texas,  the  natural  leader  In 
oil,  natural  g;\s,  helium,  cotton,  cattle,  sul- 
fur, sheep,  wool,  onions,  and  turkeys -cer- 
tainly Texnns  should  know  and  realize  the 
truth   about   the   trade   act. 

Last  year  Nlklta  Khrushchev  told  us  what 
we  know  he  Is  now  carrying  out.  He  said. 
"We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse  me  for 
trlng  such  an  expression— in  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade.  We  declare  a  war  we  will  win 
over  the  United  States.  The  threat  to  the 
United  Stales  Is  not  the  ICBM,  but  In  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  relent- 
less In  this  and  It  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  Eystem  " 

He  wasn't  fooling.  Soviet  trade  agents  are 
active  everywhere.  Soviet  education  is  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  on  a  scale  beyond  be- 
lief. Soviet  trade  agents  are  working  on 
our  very  doorstep.  Tills  Is  war.  a  war  in 
which  Texas  Is  Intimately  Involved  econom- 
ically and  politically,  a  war  In  which  the  reat 
of  the  Nation  and  the  entire  Jree  World 
assume  that  Texans.  as  always  before  In  any 
war,  will  acquit  themselves  with  honor. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  Jine  4,  1958 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations. 
Thou  hast  called  us.  whose  lives  are 
passinfr  swiftly  as  a  watch  in  the  night, 
to  labor  with  Thee  In  the  unfolding  of 
Thy  purpose  for  the  ages.  In  the  midst 
of  decisions  that  concern  fearful  forces 
of  nature,  which,  if  not  harnessed  by 
mutual  good  will,  may  destroy  us  utterly, 
give  the  heads  of  states  in  these  dread 


times  greatness  of  soul,  that  the  keys  of 
new  power  may  be  used  to  open  door.s. 
not  of  peril,  but  of  plenty  for  the  whole 
earth.  Strengthen  us  with  the  as.sur- 
ance  that  in  the  supreme  tests,  only  the 
soul  is  decisive,  and  only  the  spirit  can 
save  the  flesh.  So  distill  upon  us  the 
dews  of  quietness  and  calm  that  in  sim- 
ple trust  and  deeper  reverence  we  may 
be  found  steadfast  and  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  in  Him 
and  for  Him  and  with  Him  our  labor  is 
not  in  vain.    Amen. 


of    the    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
Tuesday,    June   3,    1958.    was   dispen.sed 

with. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  Uie  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETINO  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  ON  JUNE  5  TO  RECEIVE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OP  GERMANY— ORDER 
FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
I  annoimce  that  tomorrow.  Jime  5,  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Honorable  Theodore 
Heuss,  will  address  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses. 

President  Heuss  will  speak  at  12:30,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  at 
12:20  p.  m.,  the  Senate  take  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  am  hopeful  that  all  Senators  will 
arrange  their  plans  so  they  can  be  in  the 
Senate  for  important  votes  which  we 
expect  beginning  next  week  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 


for  permanent  residence  filed  by  certain 
aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  each 
alien,  and  the  reasons  for  granting  such 
applications  with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
I  announce  that  the  following  measures 
have  been  cleared  by  the  minority,  and 
may  be  brought  up  by  motion  after  the 
unfinished  business  is  disposed  of: 

Calendar  1651,  Senate  bill  921,  to 
amend  section  161  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
Federal  ofBcers  and  agencies  to  with- 
hold information  and  Umit  the  avail- 
ability of  records. 

Calendar  1659.  House  bill  7953.  to  fa- 
cilitate and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 
Calendar  1680,  House  bill  5497.  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

Calendar  1670,  Senate  bill  2419.  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Calendar  1671.  Senate  bill  3058,  to 
amend  the  act  regulating  the  brmging 
of  actions  for  damages  against  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  approved  February 
28.  1933. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  hold  an  evening 
session  without  prior  notice,  unless  that 
is  unavoidable.  Therefore.  I  desire  to 
inform  Senators  that  we  do  not  expect 
to  have  the  Senate  remain  in  session 
this  evening.  We  expect  the  session  to- 
day to  last  until  a  reasonable  hour— 
until  6  or  7  o'clock,  I  would  assume,  if 
votes  can  be  taken. 

If  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  its  action  on  the  unfinished 
business  today,  the  session  tomorrow 
may  last  imtil  a  late  hour;  and  the  ses- 
sions on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week 
may  last  imtil  late  hours.  If  necessary. 
Of  course,  I  hope  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Senate  to  hold  a  session  on 
Saturday  of  this  week;  but  if  action  on 
the  luifinl&hed  business  has  not  been 
completed  by  Saturday,  I  would  expect 
the  Senate  to  hold  a  session  on  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  beginning  next  week  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  prepared  to  vote  each  day 
of  the  week,  and  perhape  to  hare  Satur- 
day sessions  and  evening  sessions,  if  we 
are  to  disixwe  of  the  business  before  the 
Congress  and  adjourn  aometime  during 
the  month  of  August. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  AcaicuLXURAL  Trade  Di\elop- 

MENT     AND     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OF     1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, proposing  ceruin  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Repokt  on  AoarEMENTS  Concluded  Under 
AcaicuLTuaAL  TXADX  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  lett«-  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  agree- 
ments concluded  during  April  1958.  for  the 
sale  of  various  agricultural  commodities  to 
certain  governments  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Contracts  To  Facilitate  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  making,  amendment,  and 
modification  of  contracts  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Liqtjidatton  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation 
A  letter  from   the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  defense,  war  and  reconversion 
activiUes  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanlUng  and  Currency. 
Remarks  of  Speaker  of  Legislative  Council 
OF  Federation  of  Malata 
A   letter   from  the   Assistant  Secretary   of 
State,   transmitting   a  transcript  of  the  re- 
marks   of    the    Speaker    of    the    Legislative 
Council  of  the  Federation  of  Malava,  made 
on  March    17.   1958    (with  an   accompanying 
paper);    to  the   Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Audit  Report  on  Review  of  Activities  in 
Certain  Agricultural  Rxcions 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  tlie  review  of  activi- 
ties In  Region  3.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex . 
Region  4.  Ogden,  UUh,  and  Region  8,  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  June  1957  with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Suspension  of  Depo«tation  or  Certain 
Alixks 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Granting  of  Status  or  Permanent  RzsnmKcx 
TO  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattirallzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies   Of   orders   granting    the   applications 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  Vem 
and  Venola  Ward,  of  Baldwin  Park, 
Calif.,  relating  to  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 


PLIGHT  OF  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY- 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  organizations  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  relating  to  the  plight  of  the 
railroad  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  Village  or  Stillwater.  N.  T. 

Whereas  the  economic  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  village  of  Stillwater.  N.  Y.,  In 
large  measure  dep>ends  upon  a  sound  and 
thriving  railroad  Industry;   and 

Whereas  the  present  depressed  state  of  our 
railroads  has  caused  niunerous  layoffs  and 
widespread  unemployment,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  people  of  Stillwater:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  village  board  of  trus- 
tees urges  Senator  Ives,  Senator  Javits.  Rep- 
resentative Taylor,  and  Representative 
O'Brien,  to  lend  active  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  village  of  Stillwater.  N.  T.. 
and  copies  sent  to  the  said  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

Village  of  Webster, 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1958. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Javits:  Please  be  advised 
that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  village 
trustees  of  the  village  of  Webster,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
"Whereas  the  railroads  are  an  essential 
element  In  the  economy  of  the  Webster  area 
and  a  vital  factor  In  both  our  national  pros- 
perity and  our  national  defense;   and 

"Whereas  if  the  Webster  area  and  the  Na- 
tion are  to  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  essential  free  enterprise  transportation 
system,  relief  from  some  of  the  legislative 
restrictions  of  the  railroads  Is  imperative: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  village  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  village  of  Webster  hereby  requests 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  necessary 
practical  changes  that  will  permit  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  to  Improve  their  financial 
condition." 

This  action.  I  am  sure,  reflects  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Webster  and  your  support 
of  the  necessary  legislation  that  the  rail- 
roads may  siu-vlve  will  be  more  than  ap- 
I>reclated  by  tha  trustees  of  the  vUlage  of 
Webster. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wnjsow  H.  O'DELt,. 

Viilage  Clerk. 
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Eabl  J.  Manning  American 

LzGiON  Post  490, 
Stillwater.  N.  Y..  May  23.  1958. 

Whereas  the  rallroada  are  In  serious  finan- 
cial straits,  largely  because  of  outmoded 
rnd  Inequitable  Government  regulations; 
and 

Whereas  the  railroads  lire  necessary  In 
time  of  war  and  In  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  these  conditions  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  employment,  business,  and 
peneral  economy  of  Stillwater.  N.  Y.,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole:  and 

Whereas  a  healthy,  competitive  railroad 
Industry  Is  essential  to  our  welfare  and  se- 
curity both  locally  and  nationally;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Earl  J.  Manning  Post 
490.  American  Legion,  Stillwater.  N.  Y., 
Strongly  urges  Senator  Jacob  Javits  to  sup- 
port corrective  legislation  Introduced  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t>e 
forwarded  to  the  above-named  gentleman. 
Thomas  Hittton, 

Post  Adjutant. 

Kesoi  UTioN  or  Frank  A.  Johnson  Post  758, 

American  Legion,   Johnson   City,   N.   Y. 

Whereas  the  railroads  have  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  development  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  Nation,  both  In  peacetime 
and  In  times  of  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  the  railroads  are  important  to 
this  commxinlty  because  they  are  blc;  tax- 
payers and  are  among  the  biggest  employers 
and  purchasers  of  goods  and  services:  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, they  would  be  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's safety:   and 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  they  carried 
97  percent  of  all  military  freight  and  about 
90  percent  of  troop  movements;   and 

Whereas,  because  of  declining  revenues, 
many  railroads  In  the  East  are  threatened 
■with  bankruptcy  or  possible  Government 
operation:    and 

Whereas  a  Senate  subcommittee  which 
conducted  an  Intensive  3-month  investiga- 
tion into  the  railroad  situation,  has  reported 
that  the  railroads  must  be  given  assistance 
at  once.  If  they  are  to  survive  as  a  free  enter- 
prise: and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  recommended 
legislation  to  give  the  railroads  relief  from 
obsolete  regulations  and  excessive  taxation: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Frank  A.  Johnson  Post  758, 
American  Legion,  of  John.son  City,  N,  Y., 
urges  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  in  order  to  help  the  rail- 
roads survive  as  a  vital  free  enterprise  In- 
dustry, without  Government  ownership  or 
Federal  subsidy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  immediately  to  Hon.  Irving 
Ives  and  Hon  Jacob  Javits,  the  two  United 
States  Senators  representing  New  York  State, 
and  to  Hon.  Howard  Robison,  the  Congress- 
man representing  this  district  In  the  House 
oX  Representatives. 


SIZE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Chapter.  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  opposing  any  de- 
crease in  the  present  size  of  the  United 
States  Army. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  or  New  Yowc  Chaptct.  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
size  of  the  United  States  Army  be  reduced 
below  its  pre.-'ent  figure,  which  figure  la 
deemed  to  be  too  low;  and 

Whereas  it  has  also  been  proposed  that 
the  budget  for  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  be  decreased  below  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  United  Siaies  Army : 
Now,  therefore,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Chapter,  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  held  on  February  18,  1958,  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  after  due  and  serious 
con.<;lderattnn  and  dlscus.ston.  it  was.  upyon 
motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried: 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Chapter,  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Slates  Army.  Is  not 
only  unalterably  opposed  to  any  reduction 
In  the  present  size  of  the  United  States 
Army,  but  also  urgently  advocates  an  in- 
creiise  In  its  manpower  to  bring  it  to  a 
strength  of  l  million,  thereby  assuring  for 
the  Army  a  greater  capability  to  effectively 
retaliate  in  the  event  of  a  limited  war.  which 
situation  is  deemed  more  likely  to  occur  than 
a  general  war;  and  it  was  further 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Chapter,  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army,  is  Im- 
placably opposed  to  any  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  budget  requestetl  by  the  United  States 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1950;  and  It  was 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  chapter 
be.  and  he  hereby  is.  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  these  resolutions  on  behalf  of  the 
chapter  to  the  chairman  of  the  H(3use  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  New  York;  and  the 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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REPORTS  or  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  without 
amendment : 

S.  3139.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1956.  concerning  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
village   of   Carey.   Ohio    (Rept.    No.    1648); 

H  R  7081  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  certain 
real  property  located  In  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois  (Rept    No.   1649); 

H.  R.  10009.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  certain  surplus  real  prop- 
erty to  Newaygo,  Mich.  (Rept.  No.  1650;; 
and 

H.  J.  Res  427.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
xise  of  certain  real  property  in  Kerr  County, 
Tex.,  for  recreational  purposes  without 
causing  such  property  to  revert  to  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  1651). 

By  Mr  GORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public    Works,    without    amendment: 

S.  3560.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  courthouse  and  a  Federal  offlce 
building  in  Memphis,  Tenn..  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  Nu.  1653), 


AVAILABILITY  OF  EQUITY  CAPITAL 
AND  LONG-TERM  CREDIT  FOR 
SMALL-BUSINESS  CONCERNS- 

REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3651;  to  make  equity  capital 


and  long-term  credit  more  readily  avail- 
able for  small-business  concerns,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port <No.  1652)  thereon.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  report  may  be 
printed,  together  with  individual  views. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   IntersUiie  and   Foreign   Commerce; 

Lawrence  L  Seal,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, lor  permanent  appointment  la  the 
Coast  and  Cietxletlc  Survey. 

By  Mr  FULBRIC.HT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Edward  N  Gadsby.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BRICKEli: 
S  3933    A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Phunjl  Ml- 
horl    and    his    wife,    Chleko    Mlhorl;    ti    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
8  3934    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Macy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LANGER: 
S  3935    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Clem- 
ens.    August     Grauert,     and     Hans     Herbert 
Orauert:  and 

S  3936  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Paw- 
luk;  to  the  Commltt<^  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr  jAvrrs)  : 
8  3937.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  discovery 
and  recovery  by  the  States  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  in  the  custody  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  HuMriiHET  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH: 
S  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12.  1955  Public  Law  378.  84th  Congress  (60 
Stat.  707) ,  so  as  to  provide  that  certain  claims 
for  losses  su.stalned  In  the  Texas  City  disaster, 
which  have  not  been  settled,  may  be  settled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarbokouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  hciidlng  ) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  3939.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1105  (b) 
of  title  XI  (Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance) of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  to  implement  the  pledge  of  faith 
clause;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Maonuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S  3940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S.  3941     A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   approved   May   26,    1954,   and  for 


other   purposes;    to   tlie  Committee   on    the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  PASTORE: 

8. 3942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of  natural  ca- 
lamity In  the  Azores  Islands,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastork  when  he 
introduced  the  abo\-e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RECOVERY  BY  THE  STATES  OP 
CERTAIN  UNCLAIMED  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  was  approached  by  the 
appropriate  ofUcials  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  about  their 
interest  in  a  Federal  bill  concerning 
escheats.  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Escheat  of  Funds  include  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral Edmund  G.  Brown  of  California; 
Paul  L.  Adams  of  Michigan ;  W.  W.  Bar- 
ron of  West  Virginia;  John  J.  Bracken 
of  Connecticut;  Albertis  S.  Harrison  of 
Virginia;  Miles  Lord  of  Minnesota,  and 
Thomas  O.  Miller  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits),  I  am  happy  to  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  requested  by 
this  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  state- 
ment summarizing  Its  provisions,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  i#ill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and   statement   will   be   printed   in   the 

RCCORD. 

The  bill  <S.  3937)  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covei-y  and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  property  in  the  custody 
of  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  HtrMPHREY  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  That  Is  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Unclaimed  Personal  Property 
Act." 

DECI.AnATION    OT   POLICY 

Sk.  2.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  recog. 
nlzes  that  the  Slates  may  escheat  or  acquire 
as  lawful  custodians  unclaimed  property  in 
custody  ol  officers,  departments,  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  whenever  the  own- 
ers of  such  property  have  or  may  have  had 
a  vested  Interest  therein  and  whenever 
claims  for  delivery  and  possession  thereof 
have  not  t>een  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
owners  or  their  heirs,  assigns,  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
not  assert  an  interest  in  such  property  by 
reason  of  any  delay  in  the  ]>re8«ntatlon  of 
claims  or  demands  for  payment  or  delivery 
by  or  on  behalf  of  original  owners  Lf  a  State 
may  escheat  or  become  the  lawful  custodlau 
of  the  property, 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
assist  the  States  in  discovering  and  recover- 
ing such  property. 

DxriNmoNS 

Skc  S.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  the  term  •"unclaimed  property"  means 
any  tangible  personal  property  or  Intangible 
personal  profkerty.  Including  choees  In  action 


in  amounts  certain,  and  all  debts  owed  or 
entrusted  funds  or  other  property  held  by 
any  Federal  agency  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  whether  occasioned  by  contract  or 
operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  except  bonuses 
and  gratuities,  which  has  remained  un- 
claimed by  the  owner  for : 

(1)  20  years  from  the  date  of  maturity 
or  call  for  payment.  If  arising  from  trans- 
actions under  the  public  debt;  or 

(2)  20  years  after  the  last  transaction  con- 
cerning principal  or  Interest,  If  deposits  in 
the  postal  savings  system;  or 

(3)  5  years  after  the  property  first  be- 
came payable,  demandable,  or  returnable,  if 
arising  from  any  other  transaction. 

(b)  the  term  "owner"  means  any  person. 
Including  his  legal  representatives,  who  has 
or  had  a  legal  or  equitable  interest  In  un- 
claimed property.  The  owner  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
unclaimed  properly  was  or  is  payable  or 
returnable  according  to  tlie  records  of  the 
United  States  Government.  If  two  or  more 
persons  are  Interested  In  the  property,  and 
the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  is 
unknown,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  their 
Interests  in  such  property  are  equal. 

(c)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States.  Including  any  antecedent 
commonwealth,  republic,  territory,  or  other 
Jurisdiction,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(d)  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  unin- 
corporated association,  or  other  legal  entity. 

(e)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  (1) 
any  executive  or  military  department,  agen- 
cy, or  Independent  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  (2) 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation, 
and  (3)  any  establishment  In  the  legislative 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  (ex- 
cept the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
any  activities  under  his  direction). 

(f)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

DISCOVERT  OF  UWCLArMED  PROPERTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  periodically  an  examination  of  all 
records  In  possession  of  or  relating  to  the 
accounts  of  each  Federal  agency  concerning 
unclaimed  property.  From  such  records,  the 
Comptroner  General  shall  determine  and 
record  the  following  Information  with  re- 
spect to  such  property: 

(1)  The  name  and  last  known  address  of 
each  owner; 

(2)  The  dates  essential  to  determine  when 
the  property  became  unclaimed  proper ty; 

(3)  The  recoverable  value.  Lf  funds;  other- 
wise, a  description  of  the  property;   and 

(4)  The  transai,tlDn  whereby  the  property 
Is  held  In  custody  by  such  Federal  agency 
and  the  name  and  address  thereof. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  all  unclaimed  property  in  the  custody 
of  any  Federal  agency  shall  be  transferred, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  prescribe,  to  the  custody  of 
the  Administrator,  who  shall  retain  custody 
thereof  pending  lu  disposition  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

REPORTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
report  from  time  to  time  after  June  30. 
1960.  but  not  more  often  than  annually,  to 
the  authorized  ofBcer  of  any  State  upon  re- 
quest of  that  officer,  all  relevant  Information 
previously  determined  and  unreported  con- 
cerning unclaimed  property  In  which  that 
State  Is  or  may  be  Interested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  IX  the  Governor  of  such 
State  (or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  certifies  and  the 
Comptroller  General  is  satisfied  that  the  law 


of     such     State    provides    effective    means 
■whereby : 

(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  reasonable  times  for  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  actual  and  necessary  cost  of 
examining  records  pursuant  to  section  4  and 
for  reporting  such  information;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  be  held  harm- 
less or  otherwise  protected  against  any  claim 
If  the  State  escheats  cm-  acquires  lawful  cus- 
tody of  the  unclaimed  property. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  determine  the  proportionate  share  of  a 
State  as  follows:  The  accumulated  total 
actual  and  necessary  cost  shall  be  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is 
the  accumulated  total  estimated  value  of  the 
unclaimed  property  reported  and  reportable 
to  that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  accumulated  total  estimated  vaJue  of 
all  unclaimed  property  reported  and  report- 
able to  all  States.  From  the  amount  thus 
ascertained  there  shall  be  Eubtracted  any 
sums  previously  paid  by  that  State  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  such  costs. 

EECOVE8T    OF    UNCLAIMED    PBOPEBTT     BT    STATES 

Stc.  6.  (a)  Where  according  to  the  records 
of  the  United  States  examined  pursuant  to 
section  4  (a)  the  last  known  address  of  an 
owner  of  unclaimed  property  Is  In  a  State, 
such  unclaimed  property  held  by  any  Federal 
agency  shall  be  subject  to  ( 1)  ercheat  or  cus- 
todial taking  by  that  State  or  Its  authorized 
representative,  or  (2)  collection  by  a  fiduciary 
who  has  been  appointed  by  a  court  in  that 
State  for  the  purpose  of  coUectlng  assets  of  a 
deceased,  disappeared,  or  missing  person  or 
of  an  owner  of  unclaimed  property  where 
the  property  will  be  escheated  or  taken  into 
custody  by  the  State  If  the  owner  or  his  suc- 
cessors do  not  claim  the  property.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  act  It  shall  be  presumed 
that  the  situs  of  vmclalmed  properly  is  in 
the  State  of  the  last  known  or  presumed 
address  of  the  owner.  In  case  of  any  un- 
claimed property  disclosed  by  such  records 
to  be  owned  by  two  or  more  persons — 

( 1 )  If  the  last  known  addresses  of  owners 
are  In  one  State,  any  owner's  address  which 
is  unknown  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  that 
State; 

(2)  If  the  last -known  addresses  of  owners 
are  in  more  than  one  State,  the  addresses 
of  owners  whose  addresses  are  unknown  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  In  the  State  where  the 
Federal  agency  having  custody  of  such  prop- 
erty Initially  acquired  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty; and 

(3)  If  the  records  of  the  United  States 
do  not  disclose  the  address  of  any  owner  of 
unclaimed  property,  such  address  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  In  the  State  where  the 
Federal  agency  having  custody  ol  such  prop- 
erty Initially  acquired  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  It  cannot  be  determined  where 
possession  of  the  property  was  Initially  ac- 
quired, such  address  Is  presumed  to  be  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  If  a  State,  Its  authorized  representa- 
tive, or  a  proper  fiduciary  of  the  owner  has 
obtained  an  appropriate  order  or  Judgment 
of  a  State  court  declaring  the  right  of  the 
State  or  such  fiduciary  to  escheat,  acquire 
custody,  or  obtain  possession  of  any  un- 
claimed property,  and  if  the  State  has  paid 
Its  proportionate  share  as  ascertained  under 
section  5,  the  Administrator  shall  deliver  or 
pay  over  the  unclaimed  property  upon  writ- 
ten request  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy 
of  the  order  or  Judgment. 

(c)  The  expiration  of  any  period  of  time 
specified  by  statute  or  court  order,  during 
which  an  action  or  proceeding  may  be  com- 
menced or  enforced  to  obtain  payment  of  a 
claim  for  funds  or  recovery  of  property  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  a  State,  Its  authorized 
representative,  or  a  proper  fiduciary  of  the 
owner  to  escheat,  acquire  custody,  or  obtain 
possession  of  unclaimed  property  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Comptroller  General  and  to 
the  General  Services  Administration,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol   this  act. 

RtTLES  AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations,  forms,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  for  F'ederal  agencies  as 
may  be  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  203  (m)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.  S.  C.  484 
(m)  ,  ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  take  pos- 
session of  abandoned  and  other  unclaimed 
property  on  premises  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Government,  and  to  retain  custody  thereof 
pending  Its  disposition  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Unclaimed  Personal  Property 
Act.  Except  In  the  case  of  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  pursuimt  to  that 
section,  such  disposition  shall  not  be  made 
until  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  ha.";  made  a  dili- 
gent effort  to  determine  and  locate  the 
owner  of  the  property,  his  heirs  or  next  of 
kin,  or  his  legal  representative,  and  (2)  1 
year  has  expired  aficr  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  property  by  the  Administrator." 

(b)  The  text  of  section  2575  of  title  10  of 
the  United  btates  Code  Is  tunendcd  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4712  and  9712  of  this  title.  If  money  or  other 
personal  property  of  a  deceased  member  of 
an  armed  force  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  custody  of  a  military  department,  the 
secretary  concerned  sh.iU  keen  It  In  safe 
custody  and  make  a  diligent  effort  to  deter- 
mine and  locate  the  heirs,  next  of  kin.  or 
legal  representative  of  the  deceased  member. 
Property  remalntrg  unclaimed  2  years  after 
the  death  of  the  member  shall  be  tran.^ferred 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
who  shall  di!:pose  of  such  property  pursuant 
to   the   Unclaimed   Personal   Property   Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  other  lo.«it.  abandoned, 
or  unclnlmed  property  Is  In  the  custody  of 
a  military  department,  the  secretary  con- 
cerned shall  mnke  a  diligent  effort  to  find 
the  owner,  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  his 
legal  representative.  If  the  owner,  his  heirs 
or  next  of  kin,  or  his  legal  representative 
cannot  be  fovind  within  1  year  after  such 
property  is  received  at  a  storage  point  des- 
ignated by  the  secretary  concerned,  the 
secretary  shall  transfer  such  property  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  who  shall 
dispo.=e  of  that  property  pursuant  to  the 
Unclaimed  Personal  Property  Act.  except  that 
If  the  owner,  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  his 
legal  representative  is  determined  but  not 
found,  such  property  may  net  be  so  trans- 
ferred until  the  expiration  of  120  days  after 
the  date  when  notice,  giving  the  time  of  the 
Intended  transfer,  has  been  sent  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  that  person  at  his  last  known 
address." 

(c)  Subsections  (e),  (f),  and  fg)  of  sec- 
tion 4712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  anrended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(el  If  the  summary  court-martial  cannot 
dirpose  of  the  effects  under  subsection  (d) 
because  there  are  no  persons  In  those  cate- 
gories or  because  the  court  finds  that  the 
addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known  or 
readily  ascertainable,  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit the  effects  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  disposition  pursuant  to  section  2575 
or  this  title. 

'•(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  deceased,  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  transmission 


to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  action 
authorized  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  of 
deceased  members  of  the  Army." 

(d)  Subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 9712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  anrrended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(e)  If  the  summary  court-martial  cannot 
dispose  of  the  effects  under  subsection  (d) 
because  there  are  no  persons  In  those  cate- 
gories or  because  the  court  finds  that  the 
addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known  or 
readily  ascertainable,  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit the  effects  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  for  disposition  pursuant  to  section 
2575  of  this  title. 

■'(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  deceased,  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  trans- 
mission to  the  General  Acounting  Office  for 
action  authorized  In  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  members  of  the  Air 
Force.'' 

(e)  Sections  4713.  6522.  and  9713  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  repealed. 

EFTECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  9.  Tills  act  shall  tr.ke  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  .statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hitm- 
piiREY  i.s  a.s  follows: 

Statemtnt  Concerning  Federal  Bill  Relat- 
ing   TO    UNCLAIMtD    PEUSONAL    PROPERTY 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral at  Its  1956  conference  established  a  com- 
mittee on  escheats.  The  committee  was  di- 
rected to  draft  a  form  of  Federal  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate States  In  the  discovery  and  recovery 
of  unclaimed  property  In  custody  of  officers, 
departments,  and  agencies  of  the  United 
S'ates.  By  resolution  of  the  a.S8ociatlon  at 
Its  1057  conference,  the  committee  was  em- 
powered and  directed  to  continue  Hs  studies. 

OfUcers.  departments,  and  atjencles  of  the 
United  States  po.ssess  large  sums  of  moneys 
(credits)  and  some  tangible  property  remain- 
ing unclaimed  by  owners  whose  identities  or 
whereabouts  have  not  been  determined. 
There  Is  no  such  thin;?  as  Federal  escheat,  ex- 
cept in  the  District  nf  Columbia  and  In  those 
Territories  where  the  power  has  not  been 
delegated  American  Loan  <t  Tri/.st  Co.  v. 
Grand  Rivers  Co.  ((C.  C.  Ky.,  1C08),  159  Fed. 
775);  Late  Corporation,  etc.  v.  U.  S.  ((1890). 
136  U.  S.  1 ) .  The  States  wherein  unknown  or 
missing  owners  last  resided  have  a  clear  legal 
right  to  acquire  possession  of  unclaimed 
funds  and  property  (See,  e.  g  :  U.  S.  v.  Klein 
((1938).  303  U.  S.  276);  Roth.  v.  Delano 
((1949).  338  U.  S.  226).  Systematic  re- 
covery has  been  Impracticable  for  want  of 
Information  enabling  the  discovery  of  assets. 

The  crimmittee  on  escheats  has  drafted  and 
approved  a  form  of  bill  containing  a  proposed 
"Unclaimed  Personal  Property  Act."  If  en- 
acted, the  bill  will  accomplish  the  purposes 
recited  in  the  resolutions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  are  summarized  and 
commented  upon  as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

Sec.  2.  The  section  declares  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  adopts  a  form  employed  by 
section  65.  title  31,  concerning  accounting 
and  auditing. 

Subdivision  (a)  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
State  to  escheat  or  obtain  custody  of  un- 
claimed property  In  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  owners  of  vested  rights 
have  not  asserted  claims  for  delivery. 

COMMENT 

The  recocrnltlon  does  not  extend  to  assets 
In  the  nature  of  bonuses  or  gratuities.  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  expressly  excepts  such  property  be- 
cause owners  do  not  possess  vested  rights 
therein.  The  past  tense  is  Intended  to  cover 
situations  in  which  a  vested  right  may  bo 
affected  by   a  statute  or  regulation  limiting 


the  time  for  presentation  of  claims.     A  sim- 
ilar expression  Is  contained  In  aectlon  3  (b). 

EVMMART 

Stibdl vision  (b)  declares  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  assert  an  Interest  In  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  any  delay  in  presentation 
of  claims  by  original  owners  provided  local 
law  enables  a  State  to  escheat  or  acquire 
custody  of  the  property. 

COMMENT 

Tlie  bar  of  any  statute  or  regulation  la 
waived  nolwlthtsandlng  the  inability  of  an 
owner  to  claim  payment  or  delivery.  If  lo- 
cal law  does  not  enable  a  State  to  escheat  or 
otherwise  acquire  the  proi>erty,  subdivision 
(b)   Is  Inoperative  with  respect  to  that  State. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision  fc)  declares  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  shall  assist  the  States  In  discovering 
and  recovering  unclaimed  property. 

COMMENT 

The  declaration  Is  not  consistent  with, 
and  to  that  extent  would  supersede,  any 
existing  law  prohibiting  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  claims  against  the  Government. 

SUMMARY 

Sec  3  Subdivision  (a)  defines  unclaimed 
property  as  tangible  or  Intangible  personal 
property  Including  choses  In  action  In 
amounts  certain,  except  bonuses  and  gratui- 
ties, which  have  remained  unclaimed  for 
prescribed  periods.  Transactions  under  the 
public  debt  must  be  unclaimed  20  years  after 
maturity  or  call  for  payment.  Accounts  la 
the  ixjstal  savings  system  must  remain  un- 
claimed 20  years  after  the  last  transaction 
concerning  principal  or  interest.  All  other 
property  must  remain  unclaimed  5  years 
after  the  time  it  Jlrst  became  payable,  de- 
mandable  or  returnable. 

COMMENT 

Bonuses  and  gratuities  are  excepted  be- 
cause the  Congress  can  grant  or  withhold  at 
pleasure  and  In  that  circumstance  can  con- 
dition a  grant  No  equity  apj)ear8  to  favor 
a  State  with  resj^ect  to  such  assets.  Appli- 
cation of  the  prescribed  period  under  the 
public  debt  can  be  Illustrated  as  follows: 
If  a  20-year  bond  were  Issued  In  1918  It 
would  have  matured  in  1938  and  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  unclaimed  In  1958 — 20  years 
following  date  of  maturity.  A  20-year  period 
is  adopted  for  postal  savinRs  account*  for  the 
reason  that  regulations  of  the  Post  GOice 
Department  adopt  the  same  period.  The  5- 
year  period  is  reasonable  and  coincides  with 
the  time  prescribed  by  Congress  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Treasury  of  any  funds  remain- 
ing unclaimed  In  the  registries  of  Federal 
courts. 

BTTMMART 

Subdivision  (b)  defines  an  owner  as  a  per- 
son who  has  or  had  a  legal  or  equitable  In- 
terest In  unclaimed  property  and  Includes  his 
representatives.  The  owner  Is  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  the  person  to  whom  un- 
claimed property  was  or  Is  payable  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Government.  If  two  or 
more  persons  are  interested  In  property  and 
the  extent  of  their  Interests  Is  unknown,  it  U 
presumed  that  their  interests  are  equal. 

COMMENT 

As  in  section  2  (a),  the  verb  Is  expressed 
In  the  present  and  past  tense  to  cover  exist- 
ing rights  as  well  as  rights  which  existed  be- 
fore the  application  of  any  statute  or  regu- 
lation limiting  the  time  for  presentation  of 
claims.  The  conclusive  presumption  oper- 
ates against  the  Government,  only;  It  doei 
not  preclude  one  State  from  otherwise  assert- 
ing in  a  contest  with  another  State. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision  (c)  defines  "State"  to  Include 
any  antecedent  commonwealth,  territory,  or 


1958 

other    Jurisdiction    as    well    as    the    District. 
Territories,  and  posseaslons. 

COMMENT 

"State  Is  broadly  defined  as  Including  Its 
antecedents  to  the  end  that  early  transac- 
tions concerning  property,  particularly  bonds, 
may  be  received  by  the  States. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision  (d)  defines  "person"  to  Include 
co<porate  or  other  entities. 

COMMENT 

Problems  relating  to  actual  domicile  of  a 
corporation  are  not  resolved  by  the  bill.  In- 
formation Is  reportable  and  property  Is  de- 
liverable to  the  State  of  the  last  known  or 
presumed  address.  If  the  address  Is  not 
within  the  State  of  Incorporation,  any  prob- 
lem resulting  from  that  fact  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  interested  SUtes. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision  (e)  defines  "Federal  agency" 
to  Include  the  Military  Department  and  other 
executive  branches  of  the  Government, 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations,  and 
other  agencies  within  the  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government  (other 
than  the  Congress  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol). 

COMMENT 

The  definition  embraces  substantially  all 
officers,  agencies,  and  departmenU  of  the 
Oovernment. 

HUMMARY 

Sec.  4.  Subdivision  (a)  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  examine  all  records, 
whether  In  his  possession  or  possessed  by 
other  officers  or  a|.;encle8.  to  determine  rele- 
vant Information  concerning  property  which 
has  remained  unclaimed  or  after  the  times 
mentioned  in  sect  on  3  (a). 

(OMMENT 

irmatlon  Is  not  cataloged 
Government.  The  records 
possessed  by  different  of- 
The  Comptroller  General 
•r  to  supervise  duties  Im- 
on.  The  Information  dls- 
of  records  will  satisfy  any 
ilrement«  If  local  law  seeks 
nterests  In  property. 
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The  desired  Inf. 
or  compiled  by  the 
of  transactions  art 
fleers  and  agencies 
Is  the  proper  offlc 
posed  by  the  secti 
closed  by  a  search 
constitutional  reqi 
to  disturb  vested   . 


('UMMARY 

Subdivision  (b)  directs  the  Administrator 
Of  General  Services,  under  such  regulations 
M  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe,  to 
acquire  cusUxly  tf  unclaimed  property  in 
possession  of  Federal  agencies  and  to  retain 
cuetody  pending  disposition  pursuant  to  the 
act. 

COMMENT 

The  provision  was  added  by  the  office  of  the 
legislative    counsel.     United     States    Senate, 
and  principally  coi  cerna  tangible  property. 
eummary 

Sec  5  Commencing  June  30.  1960,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  but  not  more 
often  than  annually,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Is  directed  to  furnish  relevant  Informa- 
tion to  the  Statet  upon  request  of  proper 
State  officers  In  th.'  event  the  Governor  cer- 
tifies and  the  Comptroller  General  is  satisfied 
State  law  provides  means  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  (I)  reimbursed  for  the  ac- 
tual cosU  of  record  search  and  (b)  held 
harmless  against  t^  e  claim  of  any  owner  fol- 
lowing delivery  to  k  State.  The  section  con- 
tains a  formula  for  determination  of  the  fair 
share  of  the  cosU  :ittrlbuUble  to  Individual 
States. 

COMICINT 

If  the  bill  were  t  >  be  enacted  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Congress,  a  substantial 
portion  of  record  s.sarch  can  be  had  by  the 
commencement  of  itscal  1980-61.  In  seeking 
recovery  of  unclaimed  property,  the  States 
would  petition  for  their  legal  entlUements; 


the    Oovernment,    however,    possesses    the 
property  through  no  fault  of  Its  own.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  believes  that  State 
law    should    contain    the    assurances    recited 
In    section    5.      The    mathematical    formula 
appears  to  work  the  greatest  equities  among 
the  SUtes  In  that  the  cost  of  record  search 
Is  keyed  to  the  value  of  recoverable  property. 
summary 
Sbc.  6.  Subdivision  (a)    declares  that  un- 
claimed   property    Is    subject    to   escheat   or 
custodial  taking  by  the  State  or  an  author- 
ized   representative,    or    to    collection    by    a 
court    appointed    fiduciary    in    the    event    a 
State  will  escheat  or  acquire  custody  of  such 
property    upon    failure    of    owners    to    claim. 
Presumptions    concerning    residence    are    as 
follows:     The    addresses    of    owners     whose 
addresses  are  unknown  are  presumed  to  be 
In  the  State  where  the  known  addresses  of 
owners  are  located,  If  the   known  addresses 
are   in   the  same   State.      If   the   known   ad- 
dresses   are    In    different    States,    or    If    there 
Is  no  known  address,  the  addresses  of  own- 
ers   whose   addresses    are    unknown    are    pre- 
sumed to  be  In  the  State  where  the  Govern- 
ment   Initially    acquired    possession    of    the 
property.     If  It  cannot  be  determined  where 
such  possession  was  acquired,  the  unknown 
addresses  are  presumed  to  be  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.     The  situs  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty U  presumed  to  be  In  the  State  of  the 
last    known    or    presumed    address    of    the 
owner. 

comment 
Subdivision  (a)  recognizes  several  ap- 
proaches permitted  by  existing  State  laws. 
Upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General, 
property  can  ultimately  escheat  and  the 
rights  of  owners  can  be  terminated.  Con- 
tract escheators  can  acquire  property  for 
custodial  delivery  to  the  State.  Fiduciaries 
under  appointment  of  probate  courts  ad- 
mlnUtering  assets  of  the  estates  of  missing 
persons  can  collect  the  property  If  it  will 
escheat  or  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  a 
State  upon  failure  of  owners  to  claim.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Is  presumed  to  be  the 
address  of  owners  whose  addresses  are  un- 
known and  cannot  logically  be  attributed 
to  a  particular  State.  By  statute,  the  Con- 
gress can  Independently  prescribe  the  fate 
of  such  assets  by  reason  of  Its  control  over 
the   District. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  event  a  State  has  paid  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  record  costs,  subdivision 
(b)  directs  the  appropriate  officer  to  deliver 
possession  of  unclaimed  property  to  the 
representative  of  a  State  or  to  a  fiduciary 
upon  request  therefor  accompanied  by  certi- 
fied copy  of  court  order  declaring  the  right 
to  escheat,  acquire  custody,  or  obtain  pos- 
session. 

COMMENT 

If  local  law  is  such  that  the  State  cannot 
escheat  or  acquire  cuttody  of  the  property 
either  Initially  or  upon  failure  of  owners 
to  claim,  subdivision  (b)  does  not  direct 
payment  or  delivery  by  the  Government. 
Section  2  (b)  decla;-es  that  the  Government 
win  not  assert  an  Interest  by  reason  of  the 
bar  of  any  statute  If  a  State  may  escheat  or 
become  lawful  custodian.  Section  6  (a)  pro- 
vides that  property  may  be  collected  by  a 
fiduciary  If  the  prop>erty  will  ultimately  es- 
cheat or  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  a 
State  upon  failure  of  owners  to  claim.  The 
bill  does  not  contemplate  delivery  by  the 
Government  In  any  situation  where  the 
State  will  not  ultimately  benefit  by  receipt 
of  the  unclaimed  proceeds. 


SUMMARY 

Subdivision  (c)  declares  that  the  expira- 
tion of  any  time  prescribed  for  commence- 
ment or  enforcement  of  actions  shall  not 
affect  the  rights  of  a  State  or  Its  representa- 
tive of  a  proper  f  duclary  to  acqtUre  posses- 


sion of  unclaimed  property  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 
coMiiiEiirr 
Subdivision   (c)    waives  any  statutory  bar 
only  In   the   event  a   State   will   ultimately 
benefit  If  property  remains  unclaimed. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision  (d)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 

COMMENT 

The  Government  holds  some  tangible 
property  but  most  of  the  assets  represented 
by  funds  are  credits.  Subdivision  (d)  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation.  Under  existing 
law,  funds  are  appropriated  to  cover  <;ertaln 
transactions,  for  example,  section  725p,  title 
31,  U.  S.  C,  A. 

SUMMARY 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  is  di- 
rected to  establish  proper  systems  within 
the  Oovernment  whereby  the  required  in- 
formation may  be  obtained. 

COMMENT 

With  a  view  to  prospective  transactions, 
section  7  would  authorize  adoption  of  pro- 
cedures whereby  records  can  be  coded  when 
established  to  permit  mechanical  sorting  of 
relevant  facts  when  property  becomes  un- 
claimed. 

SUMMARY 

Sec.  8.  Amends  existing  provisions  of  law 
to  conform  with  provisions  of  the  Un- 
claimed Personal  Property  Act. 

SUMMARY 

Sec  9.  Declares  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  Unclaimed  Personal  Property  Act  Is  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk 
until  the  end  of  Senate  business  on  Fri- 
day, June  13,  1958.  to  enable  other  Sen- 
ators to  cosponsor  it  if  they  so  desire 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TEXAS   CITY  DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF  ACT  OF   1955 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Texas  City  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1955,  in  order  to  provide 
for  settlement  of  certain  claims  not  ade- 
quately considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

The  Texas  Cit^  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1955  provided  a  maximum  amount  of 
$25,000  which  might  be  paid  on  any  in- 
dividual claim.  In  the  administration 
of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  taken  the  position  that  that  is  the 
maximum  which  can  be  paid  to  any 
family.  If  one  i>erson  in  a  family  was 
killed,  he  has  considered  the  $25,000  as 
the  maximiun  which  might  be  paid.  If 
four  persons  were  killed,  he  has  consid- 
ered all  four  claims  together,  and  stated 
that  since  the  claims  involved  only  a 
single  family,  $25,000  was  the  maximiun 
that  could  be  allocated,  regardless  of 
the  earning  capacity  or  age  of  the  per- 
sons involved.  We  believe  this  bill  will 
remedy  that  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3938)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12.  1955,  Public  Law  378,  84th 
Congress  (69  Stat.  707),  so  as  to  provide 
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that  certain  claims  for  losses  sustained 
In  the  Texas  City  disaster  which  have 
not  been  settled,  may  be  settled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  TO  IMPLEMENT  TIIE 
PLEDGE  OF  FAITH  CLAUSE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1105  (b) 
of  title  XI — Federal  ship  mortsaRC  in- 
surance— of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
pledge  of  faith  clause.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  of  the  purposes 
and  need  for  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3939)  to  amend  section 
1105  (b)  of  title  XI — Federal  ship  mort- 
gage insurance — of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  implement  tlie 
pledge  of  faith  clause,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnu.son,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusON  is  as  follows : 

ST.ATtMENT    OF    PURPOSE   AND   NEKD   TOR  BlI.L   TO 

Amend  Sectiom  1105  (b)  of  Title  XI  (Ffd- 
EKAL  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance)  or  the 
Meechant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  Amended, 
To  Implement  the  Pledge  of  Faith  Clause 
The  Dep.Txtment  of  Commerce,  Maritime 
Administration,  Is  authorized  to  Insure  con- 
struction loans  and  mortgages  on  certain 
types  of  cargo-  and  passcnger-carrjing  ves- 
sels and  other  watercraXt  (title  XI.  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  46  V.  S.  C.  1271 
and  ff  ).  Receipts  representing  premiums 
for  Insurance  and  certain  Incidental  fees  are 
deposited  In  the  Federal  Sliip  Mortgage  In- 
surance Fund  (a  revolving  fund  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  title  XI)  and.  such  de- 
posits, together  with  such  amounts  as  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available, 
may  t>e  used  for  the  redemption  of  any  lr>ans 
or  mortgages  In  case  of  default  (46  U.  S.  C. 
1275).  The  oiitstandii  g  balance  of  insured 
loans  and  mortgages  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year  is  expected  to  reach  $223  million 
and  insured  ship  loan.s  and  mortgages  under 
the  title  win  exceed  $600  million  by  the  end 
of   1959. 

Title  XI  (46  U.  S.  C.  1272)  provides  that 
"(d)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  eacli  mortgage  and  loan  insured 
under  tills  title." 

Section  1105  of  title  XI  (46  U.  S.  C.  1275), 
provides  that  In  the  case  of  a  default  In 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest,  the  in- 
sured mortgagee  may  demand  payment  by 
the  Secret;iry  of  Commerce  of  the  unpaid 
principal  and  accrued  interest.  Upon  offer 
of  an  assignment  within  30  days  from  date 
of  demand,  the  Secretary  mu^t  promptly 
pay  in  cash  to  the  mortgagee  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  principal  and  unpaid  Interest 
to  date  of  payment. 

There  has  been  one  default  under  an  In- 
sured mortgage.  Inasmuch  as  there  were 
not  sufficient  available  moneys  In  the  fund 
promptly  to  pay  upon  demand  the  Govern- 
ment  obiigatlou   under   th©   title,    the   Con- 


gress In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act.  19S8  (Public  Law  85  352.  85th 
Cong),  made  $10  million  from  the  Vessel 
Operations  Revolving  Fund  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  available  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  obligations  under  title  XI  In 
respect  of  any  default   (46  U.  S    C    1241a). 

The  Oovernment  gtiaranty  under  title  XI 
guarantees  payment  of  100  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  construction  loans 
and  n\«jrtt;age8  ( which  do  not  exceed  75 
percent,  and  in  some  ca-ses  87 'j  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel).  Interest  rates 
paid  to  tiie  mortgagee  by  the  mortgagor 
have  been  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  6  per- 
cent (rates  up  to  6  percent  are  possible  on 
the  biisis  of  certain  findings).  Under  cur- 
rent policy,  applicants  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance generally  proixjse  an  inteiest  rate  of  5 
percent  per  annum.  Certain  applicants  for 
insured  loans  are  seeking  funds  for  a  re- 
placement program  so  large  lh.it  funds  ac- 
cumulated in  statutory  reserve  funds  of  the 
operators  are  Insuiflclent  to  carry  out  entire 
programs,  particul.irly  wlicn  the  companies 
are  laced  with  requlreineius  for  replacement 
of  passenger  ves.sels  In  the  near  future. 
The  c  tsts  of  new  constiuctlon  are  so  large 
and  the  total  of  interest  payments  are  cor- 
respondingly so  large  that  the  n.era  of  In- 
terest t>ecouie8  critical  in  progress  of  the 
ship  replacement  programs.  Two  com- 
panies with  passenger  ship  replacements 
speciflrally  propose.  .^  Is  permitted  under 
title  XI,  making  a  loan  to  be  underwritten 
as  a  public  is.<-ue  of  bonds  secured  by  a  Oov- 
ernment insured  ship  mortgage.  Such  a 
procedure  was  contemplated  by  tlie  Con- 
gress under  title  XI.  which  was  enacted  to 
enable  new  ship  construction  to  be  financed 
through  public  investment  rather  than  by 
direct  Government  loans.  Underwriters 
have  assured  the  companies  contemplating 
such  Issues  and  tlie  Maritime  Administra- 
tion that  the  lowest  interest  rales  (possibly 
as  low  as  the  3 '2  percent  Government  loai; 
rate  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  19j6), 
can  be  secured  in  case  of  public  lesue,  if 
the  underwriters  can  {>oint  to  the  100  per- 
cent Government  Insurance  of  the  mortgage 
security  wliich  Is  made  Immediately  etfec- 
tlve  by  having  on  hand  or  making  available 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  pay  up  accrued  unpaid  Inter- 
est and  uni)aid  principal  of  a  defaulted 
Insured  mortgage.  Thus  implemented,  the 
pledge  above  recited  would  serve  Its  ulti- 
mate purpose — that  of  facilitating  private 
Investment  under  Government  guaranty, 
so  that  Interest  rates  should  be  very  little 
above  that  carried  by  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Such  a  savUig  In  Interest  cost 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  well  as  the  shipjiing 
companies.  Reduction  of  costs  of  financing 
construction  will  be  reflected  In  greater 
subsidy  recapture.  All  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  contracts  contain  recapture  pro- 
visions, whereby  the  United  States  shares 
equally  with  the  sub.sldlzed  operator  all 
profits  arising  from  subsidized  operations 
In  excess  of  10  percent  of  capital  necessarily 
employed  In  the  operations.  The  decrease 
In  the  rate  of  interest  would  also  lessen 
the  contingent  liability  of  the  Government 
for  accrued  unpaid  Interest  In  the  case  of 
a  default. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  the 
amount  of  the  necesf  ary  reserve  to  meet  pos- 
sibilities of  defaults.  M<jreover.  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  cash  reserve  would  mean 
that  the  reserve  funds  wi>uld  lie  idle  for 
indefinite  periods  of  time  at  Government  ex- 
pense. It  is  proposed,  therefore,  Uiat  au- 
thorlty  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sufficient  moneys  to  make  the  re- 
quired payments  In  the  event  of  any  default. 
Under  this  plan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  loan  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
needed  funds  as  a  public  debt  transaction. 


The  loans  would  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commrrre  with  the  npproval  of 
the  Sc'Tctary  of  the  Treasury.  Tlie  notes  or 
other  obligations  would  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  Any  such  loan  with  Interest 
thereon  would  be  repaid  from  the  Federal 
Slilp  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  which  Is 
maintained  with  premiums  paid  for  Uisur- 
ance.  Incidental  fees,  receipt*  from  disposi- 
tion of  assets  acquired  under  title  XI.  and 
any   necessary  additional   appropriations. 

There  Is  submitted  hertwith  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  proiH>6al. 

The  Department  urges  prompt  consldera- 
tl<5n  of  this  bill.  Four  large  pas.<=enger  vessels 
will  be  delivered  In  the  next  few  months  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  Insurance  of  the 
mortgngcs  on  these  vessels  and  the  public 
ls?uancc  of  securities  based  thereon  must  be 
promptly  made  In  advance  of  the  delivery  of 
the  vessels.  'Otherwise,  the  advant-Tge  of  gen- 
eral public  participation  and  the  reduced  In- 
terest costs  will  be  lost  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  owners  of  the  new  vessels  and  the 
United  States  Government  as  Insurer  of  th« 
mortgages. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS  IN  TIIE 
AZORES  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens  di.sticssed 
as  the  result  of  natural  calamity  in  the 
Azores  Islands.  This  is  a  story  of  terror 
and  tragedy,  of  the  destruction  of  homes 
by  the  hundred  and  of  more  than  live 
thou.'-<and  people  who  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated from  the  island  of  Fayal  in  Uie 
Azores.  It  is  a  story  of  people  panicked 
by  almost  continuous  earthquaicefl.  as 
the  volcano  of  Pico  Gorda  belches  forth 
its  fumes  and  .«moke  and  lava,  and  the 
country  folk  flee  their  homes.  Most  of 
the  island's  25.000  people  have  flocked  to 
Horta,  Fayals  main  seaport,  looking  for 
means  of  escape  to  other  islands.  Units 
of  the  Portunucpe  Nav>-  and  hundreds  of 
small  fishing  boats  cany  their  precious 
cargoes  of  women  and  children  to  Pico 
Island,  4  miles  away,  and  to  other  isles 
of  the  Azores. 

Proud  Portugal  ha.s  not  requested  aid 
from  any  other  government  as  yet,  but 
in  .spontaneous  humanity,  CARE  is  f!y- 
int,'  food  by  the  ton  from  this  country 
and  blankets  by  tlie  thousand  from 
Rome. 

In  this  counti-y  the  relatives  of  the.sc 
desperate  people  in  the  Azores  look  to 
us  for  an  expression  of  help  and  friend- 
ship which  is  the  meaning  of  America 
as  we  like  to  portray  it  to  the  world. 

This  measure  is  such  an  act  of  friend- 
ship. ofTerin-  to  destitute  families  the 
shelter  of  this  land  if  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  their  lives  beinc  reestablished  In 
their  homeland. 

It  deprives  no  other  nation  of  any  part 
of  its  immigration  quota.  It  requires 
strict  conformance  with  all  immigration 
laws  and  rei^ulations.  It  is  strictly  for 
those  whose  families  might  be  dispersed 
to  unfamiliar  surroundinKs  unable  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  urgently  In 
need  of  the  essentials  of  hfe. 


It  Is  an  expression  of  human  charity 
yet  surrounded  with  every  safeguard  and 
hinged  with  conditions  that  would  ex- 
clude the  unworthy.  It  extends  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  whose  families  must 
flee  from  the  ruins  of  their  beloved 
homes,  but  it  r<  quires  them  to  meet  the 
standards  of  el.gibihty  which  assure  us 
they  will  be  of  the  quality  of  the  people  of 
the  Azores  whom  we  have  long  welcomed 
and  valued  as  loyal  and  important  seg- 
ments of  the  American  community. 

This  measure  is  America  speaking  at 
its  finest,  its  fairest  to  a  people  in  need. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3942  >  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of 
natural  calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pastore,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwUlistandlng 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  Issued  1,500  tpecial 
nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  aliens,  si>ecl- 
fled  In  section  2  of  this  act,  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  Immigrants,  and  to 
their  spouses  and  their  unmarried  sons  or 
daughters  under  21  years  of  age.  Including 
stepsons  or  stepdaughters,  and  sons  or 
daughters  adopted  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  IT 
accompanying  them. 

Sec  2.  VlFas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
this  act  shall  be  Issued  only  to  nationals  or 
citizens  of  Portugal  who,  because  of  natural 
calamity  In  the  Azores  Islands  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1958.  are  out  of  their  usual 
place  of  abode  In  such  Islands  and  unable  to 
return  thereto,  and  who  are  in  urgent  need 
of   assistance   for   the  essentials  of   life. 

Sec.  3.  Visas  authorized  by  this  act  may 
be  Issued  by  consular  officers  as  defined  in 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  221 
of  that  act.  Protided.  That  each  such  alien 
Is  found  to  be  eligible  to  be  issued  an  im- 
migrant visa  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Stat«s  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  a  quota  number  is  not 
available  to  such  alien  at  the  time  of  hU 
application  for  a  visa. 

Sec.  4  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  the  definitions  contained 
In  section  101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
administration  of  this  act. 
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RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  JENNER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3623*  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  who  performed  service  with  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II  as 
part  of  a  Yugoslav  detachment,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MXrrUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP   1958— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BRICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 


the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.     BRIDGES     submitted     amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bill  12181.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  some  amendments  to  House  bill 
12181,  the  mutual  security  bill,  to  be 
printed  and  he  on  the  table.  I  have  a 
total  of  seven  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  1  is  a  language 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  charge  no 
more  than  an  average  price  for  the 
equipment  sold  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  its  agencies  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  correct  a  number 
of  inequities  which  have  arisen  imder 
both  past  and  present  Department  of 
Defense  policies,  which  permit  the 
charging  of  "replacement"  or  otherwise 
unreasonable  or  unrealistic  prices  for 
used  military-aid  equipment  not  ac- 
tually excess  to  domestic  defense  needs, 
purchased  from  the  Department  with 
ICA  funds. 

In  1956,  Congress  sought  to  bring  the 
prices  of  such  equipment  more  nearly 
into  line  with  the  value  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  language  designed  to  do  so 
was  written  into  the  act  at  the  time. 
However,  under  a  Department  of  De- 
fense directive,  implementing  the  act's 
language,  it  still  is  possible  to  charge  the 
replacement  cost  for  such  equipment. 
Amendment  No.  2  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  mihtary  aid  by  $500  million, 
and  would  strike  from  the  bill  section 
13,  which  permits  the  President  to  shift 
up  to  $235  million  from  defense  support 
to  military  aid,  or  vice  versa,  as  he  may 
desire. 

My  third  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
would  reduce  the  amount  authorized  for 
defense  support  by  $135  miUion.  and 
would  also  delete  section  13,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

My  fourth  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate authority  for  the  contingency  fund 
of  $200  million. 

The  fifth  amendment  would  strike  the 
proviso  making  $4  million  worth  of  Aus- 
trian coimterpart  funds  available  on  a 
loan  basis  to  an  Austrian  agency  to  pay 
Nazi  war-crime  reparations  to  Atistrian 
citizens. 

Amendment  No.  6  would  modify  the 
so-called  Korean  housing  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  past  Congress  provided  that 
up  to  $18  million  could  be  transferred 
from  Korean-aid  funds  to  construct  liv- 
ing quarters,  ofiBce  space,  and  support- 
ing facilities  for  personnel  assigned  to 


Korea.     I  sought  in  the  past  to  delete 
this  authority  entirely,  but  I  failed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  preserve  the  presently  authorized 
amount  of  $18  milhon  to  preclude  the 
$8  million  increase  that  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  bill. 

The  amendment  would  also  delete  the 
authority  to  spend  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  up  to  $2,750,000  to  buUd  similar 
quarters  for  personnel  in  the  field. 

My  seventh,  and  last,  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  simply  provides  that  none  of 
the  contingency  fund  may  be  spent  or 
given  to  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
The  total  effect,  insofar  as  reducing 
the  amoimt5  provided  in  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  a  gross  reduction  of 
$845,750,000,  less,  of  course,  the  $235 
million  that  the  President  is  permitted 
to  transfer  between  defense  support  and 
mihtary  aid.  The  total  net  cut  would 
therefore  be  $610,750,000 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
Address     delivered     by     the     Secretary    of 
Agriculture    before    the    United    Republican 
Fund  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  June  2, 
1958. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  118)  for 
the  relief  of  the  General  Box  Co.,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


H.  R.  2647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  S. 
and  Elizabeth  Laney; 

H.  R  2689.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest'  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  real 
property  to  Stella  Vuslch; 

H.  R  3452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Scott: 

H.  R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsslm 
S.  Tawll,  Esther  Tawil  (nee  Goldman),  Solo- 
mon Tawil.  Isaac  Tawil,  Kathy  Tawil,  Jac- 
queline Tawil,  and  Sarina  Goldman; 

H.R.4049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham Fye; 

H.  R,  4461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnnie 
P.  Saylors: 

H.  R.  5776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 

Wolff: 

H.  R.  5004.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thom- 
son Contracting  Co..  Inc.: 

H.  R.  6357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Guldo; 

H.  R.6448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cath- 
ryn  A.  Glesener; 

H.  R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Juanlta  Burna; 

H.  R  6595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Markua 
H.  Teitel; 

H,  R  6622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
W.  Duncan; 
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H.  R.  7378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Doyle  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  (Blllle  M.) 
Doyle; 

H.  R.  7499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cooper  Tire  tt  Rubber  Co.; 

H.  R.  7680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dan 
Hill: 

H.  R.  7790.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  right-of-way  located  within 
the  State  of  California  heretofore  granted  to 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  by  the 
United  States; 

H.  R.  7945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  McRny 
Vestal: 

H.  R  8088  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Mame  E.  Howell: 

H.  R.  sail.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  qultclnliii 
to  Joseph  a.  Pettet  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  Stales  la  and  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Montana; 

H.  R  8497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Roncker: 

H.  R  9222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edgar  Scott; 

H.R  9258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Penelra: 

H  R  10094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.; 

H  R.  10142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
Lee  Fant; 

H.R.  10416.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  J. 
Henry  Ennen  and  others; 

H  R  10515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harley 
D  Rucker; 

H  R.  11202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased; 

H  R.  12261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lurlan 
Roach  doing  business  as  the  Riverside 
Lumber  Co  ;    and 

H.  J  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief uf  certain  aliens. 


ENROLLED  BIILS  AND  JOLNT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affi.xcd  hi.s 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  59.  An  act  directing  Uie  Secretiiry  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In  the 
Btate  of  Colorado  to  William  M.  Proper; 

S.  1657  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  C. 
King:  and 

a.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Bartmra 
Hollinger. 

H.  R.  7454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  fur  the  free  Importation 
Tinder  certain  conditions  of  sound  recordings, 
film,  and  slides  and  tran.sparencles; 

H.J  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens: 

H.  J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  fur  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 

the  admleslon  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  and 

H  J  Res  563.  Joint     re»olutlon     to  waive 

certain  provisions  of  section  213   (a)  of  the 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
bf  certain  aliens. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bllU  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
tltlc«  and  referred  aa  indicated: 

H  R  2647,  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  D.  8  and 
Eitrabeth  Laney; 

H  R.  3453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
8    Bcott: 

H  R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsslm 
B.    Tawll.    Esther    Tuwll     (nee    Goldman) , 


Solomon  TawH.  Isaac  Tawll.  Kathy  Tawll. 
Jacqueline  Tawll,  and  Sarins  Childman; 

H.  R.  4049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Pye; 

H  R  4461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnnie 
P.  Saylors; 

H  R  5776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Wolff; 

H.  R.  6904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thom- 
son Contracting  Co  .  Inc  : 

H.  R.  6367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Ouido; 

H  R.  6448  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cathryn 
A.  Glesener; 

H  R.  8593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr«. 
Junnlta  Burnn; 

H  R.  6595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Markus 
H.  Teltel; 

H.  R  6622.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Charles 
W.  Duncan: 

H  R  737.^  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Doyle  and  Mrs  Edward  J    i  Blllle  M  \  Doyle: 

H.  R.  7499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cooper  Tire  Ar  Rubber  Co  ; 

H  R  7600    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dan  Hill; 

H  R  7945.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  McRay 
Vestal: 

H  R  8088  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Mime  E  Hiwell: 

H  R  8497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Roncker; 

H  R.  9222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Edgar 
Scott; 

H  R  9258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M'.nnle  Perrelra; 

H  R  10094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Woftern  Union  Telegrnyh  Co  ; 

H  R  10142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
XjCO  Fant; 

H  R.  10416  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Herur 
Ennen  and  others; 

H  R  10515.  An  act  fur  the  reUef  of  Harley 
D  Rucker: 

H  R  ll2f^2  An  not  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased: 

H  R  12261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luolnn 
Ronch.  dciliig  bu.slness  as  the  Riverside  Lum- 
ber Co.;  and 

H  J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Comaiittea  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  2C89  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  certain  real  property 
to  Stella  Vusich; 

H.  R.  7790  An  art  to  provide  for  the  for- 
feiture of  tlie  right-of-way  located  within 
the  State  of  California  heretofore  granted  to 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  by  the 
United  States;  and 

H  R  8211  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  quitclaim  to 
Joseph  O  Pettet  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Mmtana;  tn  the  Corainittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aifuirs. 


VOLUNTARY  UNIONISM 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  work*  dili- 
gently to  produce  proposed  legislation 
to  cover  the  Irregularltiea  dlacloaed  by 
the  McClellan  committee  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  I  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  only  real  an- 
swer to  the  complete  protection  of  the 
union  members  and  the  working  people 
Of  this  country  will  be  voluntary  union- 
ism. As  each  section  of  tills  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  is  dlscus.«ied,  one 
can  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  If 
free  men  had  a  free  choice  to  Join  or 
not  to  Join  a  labor  organization,  the 
problems  covered  by  this  measure  would 
be  quickly  solved.  We  cannot,  by  leg- 
islation, stamp  out  dishonesty  in  men; 
but     Congress     has,      by     legl&lalion. 


stamped  out  freedom  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. Because  unions  are  compulsory, 
not  free,  the  problems  disclosed  by  the 
McClellan  committee  have  arisen.  We 
do  not  find  similar  situations  In  vol- 
untary organizations  where  free  men 
have  the  free  right  to  belong  or  not 
to  belonp,  and  where  those  who  belong 
have  a  free  right  of  expression  in  open 
meetings.  So  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  a  free  labor  movement  would  pros- 
per In  this  country  ks  It  prospers  over 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

David  Lawrence,  in  this  week's  U.  8. 
News  &  World  Report,  in  his  logical  and 
concise  way,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has,  in 
recent  decisions,  in  effect  recognized  a 
man's  right  to  work.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So  Tiinr  Is  A  "RiGJTT  To  W  >iik '? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Unions,  with  their  monopoly  power,  have 
mistakenly  come  to  l>e  regarded  even  by  some 
of  their  (jwn  members  as  having  some  of  the 
abeolute  powers  of  Government.  The  threat 
of  expulsion  hovers  ct)n9tantly  over  the  non- 
conformist In  union  meeilngn  Under  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  moreover,  a  worker  today  can 
be  required  to  Jciln  a  unlin  in  order  to  retain 
his  Job.  Workers  who  have  conscientious 
objections  to  union  membership  can  lose 
tlielr  Jobs  when  a  plant  Is  unionised  Efforts 
to  correct  this  by  State  laws  that  would  pro- 
hibit compulsfjry  memt)erBhlp  and  would 
protect  the  "right  to  work"  have  been  met 
with  hixitlllty  by  labor-union  leaders. 

&o  It  In  refreshing  to  .  ead  the  opinion 
handed  down  last  week  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  upholds 
the  principle  that  nobody  can  lawfully  Inter- 
fere with  an  Individual's  rlpht  to  work 

Tlie  lESue  arose  In  a  picketing  case  in  1951. 
Paul  Russell,  not  himself  a  union  member, 
sought  to  continue  working  at  an  Alab.-^ma 
factory  during  a  strike  Justice  Burton, 
speaking  fir  the  Courts  majority,  wrltrs: 

"Such  picket.^  on  July  18.  by  force  of  nTim- 
ber.s,  threats  of  bodily  harm  to  Rupsell.  and 
of  damage  to  his  property,  prevented  him 
from  reaching  the  plant  gate«.  At  least  one 
striker  U)ok  hold  of  RTisaeUs  automobile. 
Some  of  the  pickets  stood  or  walked  In  front 
of  his  automobile  In  rurh  a  manner  as  to 
block  the  street  and  make  it  Impo.^glble  for 
him.  and  others  similarly  situated,  to  enter 
the  plant  " 

This  kind  of  picketing  has  happened  hun- 
dreds of  times  In  r«c«nt  years  In  America 
without  effective  intervention  by  Federal  or 
.Slate  authorities.  Hence  the  intimidation 
has  been  lucceMful.  In  such  ca«ea  the  proud 
boast  of  trade  unionism  that  It  rests  on 
volition  rather  than  coercion  become*  an 
empty  claim 

It  Is,  therefore,  commendable  that  s<x  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court— Burton,  Whlt- 
takcr,  Brenntn.  Clark,  Hurlati,  and  Frsnk- 
furtor— «n  voted  to  uphold  the  right  of  a 
Stale  court  to  impose  damages.  RusmII  wa« 
permuted  not  only  to  recover  bncJc  pay  but 
to  collect  ptinlllve  damflges  for  th«  smotlonal 
harm  done  to  him  by  the  incident 

The  dlaaenting  members  of  the  Court— 
Chief  Justice  Warreii  and  JusUce  Dcniglns — 
argued  that  only  Federal  law  applied.  Tills 
meant  that  only  back  pay  would  be  obtain- 
able and  no  redrew  would  be  possible  for 
bodily  harm  or  damage  to  ones  automobile. 
In  fact,  the  minority  of  the  Court  takes  the 
political  view  that  It  would  be  bothersome  to 
labor  tuiioDs  If  tbey  were  subjected  to  such 


suits  In  State  eoarts.  No  slmnar  solicitude 
seems  to  have  been  exhibited  for  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  worker.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  says: 

"There  Is  a  very  real  prospect  of  stagger- 
ing pvmltlve  damages  accumulated  through 
BUCcewU'e  actions  by  parties  Injured  by 
members  who  have  succumbed  to  the  emo- 
tion th*t  frequently  accompanies  concerted 
activities  during  l&bor  unrest  " 

How  easy  it  is  glibly  to  rationalize  violence 
as  Just  emotionalism. 

Here  Is  an  example,  too,  of  Indifference  to 
human  suffering  wh'c.i  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  believed  the  so-called 
liberals  on  the  High  Court  are  more  con- 
cerned with  humanltarlanlsm  than  with  ab- 
solute legalisms. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  Court  did 
not  hesitate  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  State 
protection  against  physical  Interference  with 
the  right  to  work. 

"Tlie  Issue  before  us,"  says  Justice  Bur- 
ton's majority  opinion.  "Is  whether  a  State 
court.  In  1952.  had  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain an  action  by  an  employee,  who  worked 
In  an  Industry  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce, against  a  union  and  Its  agent,  for 
malicious  Interference  with  such  employees 
lawful  occupation  •  •  •  we  uphold  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  courts  In  this  case  *• 

A  lawful  occupation,  the  Supreme  Court 
says  In  effect,  must  not  be  Interfered  with, 
and  the  warning  Is  clear  that.  If  the  local 
police  do  not  furnish  protection  to  the  citi- 
zen, he  may  sue  the  union  whoee  pickets 
have  forcibly  prevented  him  from  working 
at  his  Job. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  last  week 
also  held  that  a  worker  unjustly  expelled 
from  a  union  could  sue  It  for  damages  in 
State  courts.  The  point  was  emphasized 
that  expulsion  of  a  member  for  ill-founded 
reasons  is  a  breach  of  contract  by  the  union. 
The  right  to  work,  whether  exercised  by  a 
meml)er  or  nonmember  of  a  union.  Is  an  In- 
herent right  of  the  Individual.  It  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
says  that  nobody  shall  be  "deijrlved  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law  " 

It  Is  time  for  the  so-called  liberals  and  the 
labor-union  leaders  of  the  country  to  ac- 
cept these  basic  principles  of  constitutional- 
ism. A  trade-union  movement  that  is 
dependent  foe  Us  progress  on  measures  of 
coercion  cannot  survive.  Only  when  the  or- 
ganizing methods  are  voluntary  can  the 
concerted  activities  of  private  individuals 
ever  win  Listing  resi>ect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other writer  who  daily  is  growing  in 
stature.  Mr.  George  Todt,  of  tlie  Valley 
Times,  of  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  has  over 
the  years  recognized  the  right  of  a  per- 
son to  join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  three 
of  his  more  recent  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoaD, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    San    Franclsoo   Valley    Times   of 

May  26,  \9b%] 

Umjoks'  IdONoroLT  Pownts  Cxamiitsb 

(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"WtM  men  arvue  eauaee,  and  fools  decide 
them."     (Aucbar»is.) 

One  of  tbe  best  addresses  I  have  listened 
to  thU  year  was  given  by  Milton  C.  Llghtner, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers — he  U  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. — at 
the  Los  Angeles  Rotary  Club  In  the  downtown 
Btatler  recently.  It  was  reasonable,  moder- 
ate,  and   unselfish    in   view. 

Two  of  the  points  Mr.  Llghtner  touched 
upon    were   labor   problems    and    taxation. 
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Since  he  represents  an  Important  segment  of 
our  economy  and  Ite  thinking  along  such 
lines,  I  am  going  to  bring  my  readers  some 
of  his  thought-provoking  views  as  he  gave 
them, 

"The  monopoly  power  of  unions  has  en- 
abled them  to  obtain  wage  Increases  far  be- 
yond any  Increase  In  productivity,"  said 
Llghtner.  "Union  demand  for  still"  further 
wage  Increases  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
further  restricting  productive  activity — and 
thus  holding  back  necessary  Increases  in  Jobs. 
"One  essential  to  correcting  the  conditions 
that  bring  on  and  prepetuate  a  recession  Is  to 
curb  the  monopoly  power  of  organized 
labor.  I  am  not  advocating  legislation  aimed 
at  destroying  labor  unions  or  laws  that  would 
hamper  them  In  their  proper  functions.  It 
Is  In  the  labor  union  field  that  flagrant  abuse 
of  power  Is  arousing  the  public  to  the  need 
for  controls — and  they  will  come. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed 
protecting  the  right  of  a  person  to  Join  a 
union  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  very  labor  unions  that  once  cam- 
paigned for  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
choose  to  Join  their  ranks  are  now  making 
every  effort  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  exercise  his  own  free  choice  as  to 
whether  to  become  a  union  member — or 
whether  to  remain  a  union  member  once  he 
has  Joined. 

"Today  the  Individual  employee  stands  in 
need  of  the  protection  of  his  rights  not  to 
Join  a  union  if  his  conscience  so  directs  him. 
For  he  Is  only  a  slave  If  he  mu£t  Join  a 
union — tlirough  force,  compulsion  or 
dure&s  -in  order  to  hold  a  Job  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family.  Actually, 
If  an  employee  has  a  right  to  Join  a  unlo/i, 
then,  by  the  same  token,  he  also  has  a  similar 
right  to  decline  to  Join  a  union.  TTiat  right 
Is  more  and  more  being  denied.  It  should 
be  protected  In  the  United  States  of 
America." 

On  the  subject  of  taxation,  Llghtner  spoke 
out  boldly  with  these  telling  words; 

"We  have  adopted  for  our  own  the 
philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  Tills  destructive 
socialist  said  that  the  way  to  destroy  capital- 
ism Is  to  destroy  capital — and  the  way  to 
deetroy  capital  Is  by  steeply  graduated,  pro- 
gressive Income  taxes. 

"Tlie  Federal  budget  should  t>e  kept  as  low 
as  7)osslble  by  holding  expenditures  in 
check — and  by  reducing  or  eliminating  non- 
essential programs.  The  States  and  their 
citizens  will  have  to  break  the  bad  habit  of 
running  to  the  Federal  Government  each 
time  some  real  or  fancied  need  develops  In 
their  communities. 

"The  tax  burden,  coupled  with  unjustified 
wage  Increases,  has  hit  buainess  and  industry 
particularly  hard. 

"Another  essential  remedy  for  what  alls 
the  national  economy  is  income-tax  reform 
along  lines  of  the  Sadlak-Herlong  blUs. 
These  blUs  call  for  a  scheduled  series  of  five 
annual  reductions  of  the  tax  rates  on  in- 
dividual and  corporate  Incomes. 

"At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  the 
maximum  rate  on  Individuals  would  be 
brought  down  all  along  the  line  to  a  top  rate 
of  42  percent  instead  of  the  present  01  per- 
cent. The  top  rate  on  corporate  Income 
would  also  be  brought  down  to  42  percent 
from  the  present  S3  percent  In  a  series  of 
five  etepe. 

"If  this  type  of  tsx  reform  oould  bcoome 
law.  It  would  be  a  trcmendoiu  spur  to  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  country— not 
merely  a  panacea  aimed  at  the  present  reeee- 
slon.  The  existence  of  the  recession  Indi- 
cates that  there  Is  a  strain  on  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.  Where  does  this  strain  origi- 
nate? 

"The  two  principle  sotrrces  are  to  be  found 
In  the  wag«-prloe  inflation  that  has  been 
with  us  for  several  years."  ooneluded  L4ght- 
ner,  "and  in  unaound  Government  spending 
and  taxation  policies." 


tFrom   the  San  n^melsco  Valley  Tlmee  of 

May  37,  I9S8] 

Labor  Monopolt  Ikkb  thb  Peoflx 

(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"It  te  not  a  revolt,  it  le  a  revolution." 
(Due  de  Llancourt  to  Louis  XVI,  July  14. 
1788). 

With  public  opinion  mounting  every  day 
agalnat  the  haughty  labor  barons  who  spurn 
the  very  idea  of  effective  reform  by  meane  of 
remedial  legislation  agalnat  wtiat  now  con- 
stitutes the  biggest  monopoly  in  the  United 
States — indeed,  if  not  the  wlvole  world  by 
this  time — It  wUl  be  interesUng  for  us  to 
hear  from  Joe  Doakes  on  this  subject  today. 

What  do  the  American  people  think  about 
such  items  as  union  deokocracy  (Senator 
Wn.uiAM  F.  KNOWL.Arn>s  labor  blU  of  rlghU), 
union  monopoly  and  the  oft-debated  volun- 
tary unionism  InltlaUve  measure  In  Cali- 
fornia— more  commonly  called  the  right  to 
work? 

For  answer  to  these  interesting  questions, 
let  us  go  no  further  than  right  here  at  home 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  neighboring 
Hollywood.  In  this  very  locale,  covered  by 
th»  Valley  Times,  the  Congressman  of  the 
22d  District — Jox  Holt — has  recently  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  area  by  conducting  an  outstand- 
ing poll  of  opinion  which  was  answered  by 
more  than  50,000  people. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  are  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  have  moved  to  this  district  from 
every  State  of  the  Union."  said  Mr.  Holt,  "I 
believe  the  results  of  the  queetionnaire  rep- 
resent a  national  croes  section  to  a  large  de- 
gree. •  •  •  Tabulation  of  the  answers  by 
IBM  (International  Business  Machines)  has 
b3en  completed  and  result*  are  as  follows:" 

The  questions  covered  such  items  a£  na- 
tional defense,  education,  foreign  policy,  la- 
bor, taxation,  general  subjects,  and  questions 
of  local  Interest.  In  view  of  the  fact  ttiat 
our  California  primary  election  is  only  a 
week  away — and  the  labor  Issue  is  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  parties  In  the  key 
race  for  the  governorship  between  Attorney 
General  Pat  Brown  and  Senator  Bill 
Knowland — let  tis  content  ourselves  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  meaningful  aspects  of 
the  Holt  poll  as  it  pertains  to  the  present 
campaign. 

The  Sherman  Oaks  Congressman  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  is  known  for  his  fairness 
In  phrasing  questions  concerning  labor.  I 
think  he  has  done  a  masterful  Job  In  this 
instance.  His  queries  to  his  constituents  are 
short,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  There  are 
only  three  In  ntmiber,  but  they  cover  the  en- 
tire rr\^tter — and  do  so  very  well.  I  shall 
repeat  Congressman  Holt'b  phraseology  here 
so  that  my  readers  may  Judge  for  themselves 
how  fair  and  correct  they  are.  Here  are  the 
questions  and  the  answers  from  the  people  of 
our  area  : 

Question.  Do  you  favor  legislation  requir- 
ing unions  to  conform  to  antltrtist  laws  now 
applicable  to  private  corporations  and  other 
bualnees  enterprlaaef 

Ves,  8e  3  percent;  no,  B.a  percent;  no 
opinion,  e  percent. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  Federal  super- 
vision and  regulation  which  guarantees 
union  democracy,  protecting  voting  rights  of 
members,  and  reporting  of  all  financial 
transaction*  made  by  union  lenders? 

Yes.  91. fl  percent;  no,  6.4  p>ercent;  no 
opinion,  3,1  percent. 

Question,  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  a 
fitatc  law  along  the  Unas  of  the  right  to  work 
(also  called  voluntary  unionism)  amendment 
currently  being  dlecoaeed  in  Calif ornU? 

Yes,  «fl.7  percent;  no,  23.7  percent;  no 
opinion.  9.e  percent. 

My  readers,  being  the  Intelligent  citizens, 
which  I  know  them  to  be.  do  not  require 
me  to  labor  the  point.  Can  tbe  labor  bosses 
explain  it? 
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Hero  Is  the  data  for  you  to  judge  for  your- 
self.   Form  your  own  concltislona. 

The  overwhelming  majority  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  grassroots  public  opinion  of 
our  area  is  precisely  what  this  column  has 
backed  unwaveringly  over  most  of  the  past 
3  years. 

It  appears  that  Joe  and  Mary  Doakes  are 
In  accord  with  our  premise. 

Let  the  politicians  wonder.  Let  the  labor 
bosses  worry.  And  let  the  people  dance  in 
the  streets.  I  think  their  liberation  from 
the  fear  of  tryanny  and  homegrown  dictator- 
ship may  not  be  too  far  away. 

Public  opinion  Is  stlU  the  greatest  force 
for  good  left  In  America. 

Note  to  Joe  and  Mary  Doakes;  Please  be  on 
hand  next  Tuesday  to  back  up  your  political 
opinion  with  yoiu:  ballot  at  the  polls.  Can 
do? 

(Prom    the   San   Francisco  Valley   Times   of 
May  29.   1958  | 

Views  on   Right  To  Work 

(By  George  Todt) 

"My  man's  as  true  as  steel." — (Shakespeare. 
Romeo   and  Juliet,  act  II.  scene  4.) 

Recently  a  Democratic  political  hopeful 
Charged  Into  my  office  with  the  Information 
that  he  was  a  moderate,  middle-of-the-road. 
antl-ZlfTren  type  of  Bourbon  contender  and 
told  me  many  reasons  why  this  was  true. 

It  sounded  pretty  good  as  far  as  It  went: 
but  It  didn't  go  quite  far  enough.  So  I  asked 
my  friend  a  soul-searching  question: 

"Where  do  you  stand  on  the  rli?ht  to  work?" 

"Oh.  I'm  against  that,"  he  told  me.  "You 
Bee.  I'm  running  In  a  labor  district.  What 
else  can  I  do?" 

"Well,  Senator  Wiimam  F  Knowlanb  Is 
running  In  a  lot  of  labor  districts,  too,  "  I 
replied.     "And  he  l.sn't  ducking  the  Issue." 

"But  he's  antUabor,"  sqvienled  my  yoimg 
visitor.  "You  certainly  don't  think  I  could 
embrace  his  platform  do  you?  ' 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  been  listening  to  the 
labor  bosses  and  their  expensive  propagan- 
dists." quote  I.  "You  ought  to  listen  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  for  a  change. 
Prom  what  I  hear,  they  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  really  on  their  side.  His  labor  blU  of 
rights  Is  made  to  order  for  them." 

Further  conversation  with  the  exuberant 
politico  revealed  to  me  that  he  was  against 
the  right  to  work  and  Senator  Knowi.and 
for  the  be?t  of  all  known  rea.son.<i:  "Just 
because."  But  I  don't  think  he  really  knew 
why. 

Many  others  who  think  emotionally  In- 
stead of  factually  are  In  the  same  category, 
however.  Lota  of  company  for  my  political 
friend  here.  So.  In  the  interests  of  those  who 
want  to  know  what  Bill  Knowland  really 
believes  about  the  labor  problem  today— not 
what  propagandists  might  like  us  to  think 
erroneously— here  Is  what  "Mr.  Integrity  " 
says  about  It  himself: 

"The  right  of  every  American  worker  to 
belong  to  a  union  and  to  bargain  collectively." 
says  the  Senator,  "must  continue  to  be  effec- 
tively protected  by  law. 

"The  right  to  earn  a  living  Is  a  basic  civil 
right  of  the  nrst  magnitude  and  should  not 
be  denied  to  any  American  worker  because 
he  or  she  does  not  Join  a  union. 

"No  American  should  be  required  to  belong 
to  a  private  organization  and  pay  dues  as 
a  condition  to  earning  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

"On  the  other  hand,  every  worker  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  Join  a  union  volun- 
tarily. 

"The  following  eight  points  of  a  workers' 
bill  of  rights  should  be  Ruarantced  Ui  all 
union  members.  They  should  have  the 
right: 

"1.  To  elect  their  offlcors  by  secret  ballot 
and  be  assured  that  the  ballots  cast  are  the 
ballots  counted. 


"2.  To  recall  their  elected  officers  by  secret 
ballot  when  they  prove  to  be  Incompetent  or 
corrupt. 

"3,  To  control  the  election  of  their  na- 
tional officers  by  voting,  by  secret  ballot,  for 
the  delegates  sent  to  their  national  conven- 
tions. 

"4.  To  call  a  btrlke — or  call  off  a  strike — 
by  the  secret  ballot. 

"5.  To  speak  up  against  union  practices  of 
which  they  disapprove  without  fear  of  re- 
crimination or  retaliation  against  them. 

"6.  To  control  the  anifiunt  and  use  of  their 
Initiation  fees,  dues  and  assessments. 

"7.  To  have  their  welfare  funds  safe- 
guarded. 

"8.  To  expect  legislation  Insuring  penalties 
for  cases  Involving  collusion  between  man- 
agement and  union  officials  against  the  In- 
terest of  union  members. 

"Voluntary  unionism,  protected  by  this 
workers'  bill  of  rights,  will  challenge  organ- 
ized labor's  officers — local  and  national — to 
give  their  members  outstanding  leadership 
of  Integrity  and  ability. 

"It  will  strengthen  the  trade  union  move- 
ment by  a.ssurlnt?  the  members  of  the  unions 
that  their  organizations  belong  to  them — 
and  are  run  accordlni,My.  Captive  locals  and 
members  thereof  would  soon  be  a  thing  of 
tlie  past,  a.s  would  coercion  by  unscrupulous 
vuilon    bosses. 

"Samuel  Oompers.  a  great  labor  leader  of 
another  day.  repeatedly  emphasized  his  be- 
lief In  voluntary  over  compulsory  unionism — 
emphasizing  that  It  would  produce  the  best 
overall  results  for  labor  and  management 
alike  Mr.  Oompers  was  a  labor  libertarian 
and  I  am  In  accord  with  his  position. " 

For  those  who  wish  more  details  of  the 
Knowland  stand  on  the  vital  labor  ques- 
tion, I  recommend  their  reading  of  his  Why 
Not  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  Labor?  In  the  March 
Issue  of  the  American  Mercury  and  the  May 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Let  Mr.  In- 
tegrity" speak  for  himself. 

Then  ask  yourself:  "Which  American  citi- 
zens are  not  entitled  to  hla  labor  bill  of 
rlghtb?" 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWERS  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  AT  MOUNT 
ST.  MARY  S  COLLEGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  Is  the  season  when  graduat- 
ing classes  throughout  the  country  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  advice  from  many 
distiiiguished  Americans.  However.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  the  commencement 
speakers  this  Juiie  will  ofTer  a  greater  or 
more  stimulating  challenge  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  than  did  Pre.'^ldent  Ei.sen- 
hower  when  he  spoke  at  Mount  St. 
Marys  College  in  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  on 
Monday. 

In  his  commencement  addi-es.s.  the 
President  stressed  the  great  frontiers 
still  to  be  conquered  in  the  areas  of 
world  peace,  race  relations,  educational 
opportimily.  and  human  welfare.  He 
challenged  his  listeners  to  take  an  active 
part  in  pioneering  these  frontiers,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  world  struggle 
against  Commimist  totalitarianism. 
I  think  — 

He  declared — 

there  are  more  frontiers  to  explore,  more 
crusades  that  need  to  be  waged,  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

This  morning,  the  New  Yoik  Herald 
Tribune  commented  editorially  on  the 
President's  speech,  and  contrasted  its 
vision  of  a  challenging  future  with  the 
gloomy  pessimism  which  is  now  so  pop- 
ular in  certain  quarters.     I  ask  liiiani- 


mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  editorial,  which  Is  entitled 
"The  New  Frontiers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 

4.  19581 

Thb   New   Frontieks 

Talk  of  a  closed  frontier  was  commonplace 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  The  argu- 
ment ran  that  America,  having  used  up  Its 
elbow  room  for  expansion,  now  had  no  more 
room  for  growth.  As  It  happened,  all  thla 
gloomy  talk  was  at  Its  height  on  the  eve  of 
the  most  explosive  growth  In  the  Nation's 
111  story. 

A  typical  pessimist  was  the  6-year-old  son 
of  author  Lincoln  Steffens.  Peter,  who  told  his 
father  he  could  see  no  future,  since  every- 
thing useful  had  already  been  invented.  An- 
swered Steffens:  Man  still  couldn't  make  a 
faucet  that  didn  t  leak  "  But  within  a  few 
years  man  did  make  the  atom  yield  up  Its 
energy,  overthrow  the  previous  laws  of  phys- 
ics, and  create  the  first  manmade  moon. 

But  now  new  pessimists  are  abroad  In  the 
land  President  Eisenhower,  addressing  the 
commencement  at  Mount  St  Mary's  College 
In  Maryland,  expressed  bafflement  at  the 
spirit  of  a  youngster  who  had  written.  "There 
are  no  more  frontiers,  so  what  U  there  to  cru- 
sade about?" 

"Personally."  said  the  President.  "I  think 
there  are  more  frontiers  to  explore,  more 
crusades  that  need  to  be  waged  than  ever 
before  in  our  history." 

The  President  limed  the  crusades  the  class 
of  19,'>8  can  wage,  the  frontiers  that  are  there 
for  them  to  oj>en: 

The  frontier  of  race  relations,  to  make  all 
our  citizens  equal  before  the  law  •  •  •  In 
every  political,  legal,  and  economic  aspect  of 
their  lives 

Wipe  out  the  slums  that  still  lnfe«t  our 
clttes. 

Expand  our  living  standards  until  no  one's 
Is  liiiidequate. 

Help  the  whole  world  reach  similar  abun- 
dance. 

Provide  adequate  education  to  all, 

Eftabll.sh  world  peace. 

Those  are  mighty  big  targets  But  a  sound, 
free  economy  can  and  should  accomplish 
them.  We  agree  with  the  President  thev  pro- 
vide plenty  for  the  class  of  1958  to  tackle. 
They  are  the  biggest  frontiers  in  history. 
Human  survival  may  depend  on  their  so- 
lution. 

THE    PLIGHT    OF    THI    RAILlOADa 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  present  plight  of  the  railroads.  The 
situation  is  becoming  increasingly  di£B- 
cult.  and  in  some  quarters  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  railroads  is  threatened.  I 
am  advised  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  P'oreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported a  bill  which  will  give  at  least 
.some  relief  in  this  situation,  and  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive  overwhelming  support. 

Yesterday.  I  received  an  Important 
letter  from  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  New 
Jersey,  former  Gov.  Charles  Edison,  who. 
as  all  of  us  know,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding World  V^'ar  II.  In  his  letter  to 
me.  former  Governor  Edison  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  to  what  he  did.  while  he  was  In 
public  office,  to  relieve  the  tensions  on 
the  railroads. 

Becau.se  of  the  Importance  of  Gover- 
nor Edison's  observations  and  the  rele- 
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vancy  of  this  matter  as  the  Senate 
approaches  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ferred to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Edison's  letter  of  May  29  be 
published  in  full  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We'tt  Orange,  N  J  ,  May  29,  1958. 
The  Ilononible  H    Ai,e:xandi:r  SMmi, 
United  Statrx  Srnatr, 

Wajthington,  D.  C. 
DrAR  Alhtc:  Over  mnny  years  my  biislneffl 
h?..-?  kept  me  in  touch  with  the  progress, 
achievements  and  tribulations  of  American 
rallronds  Further,  as  .Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Nary  during  the  years 
Immediately  preceding  World  War  II,  I  be- 
came Increajlngly  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  network  of  healthy  railroads 
If  America's  basic  reqxUrements  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers  were  to 
be  met. 

Tlierefore.  when  I  became  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  at  a  time  when  war  was  Imminent 
and  many  rnll  Iln»*s  were  In  reorganization 
or  sorely  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  one 
of  the  ace  impllKhments  of  my  r.dmlnlstra- 
tlon  was  a  m^'demlTritlon  of  Nrw  Jersey's 
archaic  railroad  tax  laws  which  were  stran- 
gling the  carriers. 

Mnny  legislative  propopsls  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress.  I  urge  that  prompt  and 
effective  action  be  taken  to  protect  the  fu- 
ture of  what  one  Congresflonnl  report  refers 
to  as  "the  bedrock  of  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation system." 

There  Is  an  urgenrr  In  this  p'-nblem  that 
transcends  n>osi  of  matters  pending  In  the 
Congress. 

A  multiplicity  of  Pedernl  controls  stem- 
ming from  mnny  years  bnck  when  rallro:ids 
enJojTd  something  of  a  moiKDpoly — a  status 
which  now  b?ar8  no  rel)>tlon«,hlp  to  fact — Is 
Just  one  of  the  areas  In  which  corrective 
legislation  is  needed 

In  closing,  may  I  stress  that  the  salvation 
of  American  railroads  lies  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  freed  im  of  enterprise.  Any  move- 
ment tending  to  nationalize  the  railroads 
would  be  deleterious  not  only  tn  the  rail 
lines  but  to  all  segments  of  our  business  and 
Indvistn.-  as  well. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Edisow. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  BURKE  EL- 
BRICK  BEFORE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.-=ey.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relaiions  Commitee  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
the  Assistant  S.xretary  of  State  for  Eii- 
ropean  Affairs,  Mr.  Elbrick,  made  an  cut- 
standing  and  very  illuminating  state- 
ment \^ith  regard  to  the  European  situa- 
tion. He  discussed  East  Europe  aiid  the 
satellite  countries,  and  then  discussed 
West  Europe,  and  especially  the  sitmifi- 
cance  of  NATO.  What  Secretary  Elbrick 
said  is  of  first  importance  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  especially  as  we  are  now 
considering  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958. 

Yesterday  I  urged  my  colleagues  to 
read  tiie  splendid  report  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  our  committee  before  they  make 
up  their  minds  finally  as  to  how  to  vote 
on  the  mutual  security  bill.  Today  I  am 
urging  them  to  read  Secretary  Elbrick's 
testimony  before  our  committee  yester- 
day in  order  to  understand  the  vital  im- 
poitance  of  our  cooperating  fully  with 


NATO,  as  iK  provided  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Elbrick's  testimony 
as  presented  to  our  committee  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statf.iie:>t    by    the    Honorable    C.    Burke 

ELDdC  K,    ASSLSTANT  St<-nETARY    OF  STATE  FOR 

European  Affairs,  Before  the  Senate 
FoRricN  Relations  Committee,  on  United 
States  Policifjs  and  Programs  in  Europe 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  discuss  with 
you  once  again  our  policies  and  problems  in 
the  part  of  the  world  covered  by  the  Euro- 
pean Bureau  of  tlie  Department  of  State.  As 
you  know  my  Bureau  deals  with  two  broad 
area*  wlilch  are  fundamentally  different,  but 
which  are  both  of  the  utmost  significance  to 
American  Interests.  The  first  of  these — 
CommuiUst  Europe — represents  the  main 
threat  to  our  freedom,  security  and  well-be- 
ing. Tlie  second — free  Europe — constitutes 
our  principal  source  of  external  strength  aud 
support. 

Wall  the  members  of  this  committee.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  undertake  any  de- 
tailed expoeltlnn  of  our  basic  European  poli- 
cies. You  gentlemen  know  these  policies  as 
well  as  I  do.  You  have  contributed  to  their 
development  and  implementation  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  At  this  time,  therefore,  I 
think  It  would  be  most  useful  for  us  to  con- 
centrate on  the  application  of  tliese  policies 
to  the  cvirrent  situation  In  Europe. 

During  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  con- 
•Iderable  talk  about  the  need  for  a  general 
revision  of  our  foreign  policies,  both  In  Eu- 
rope  and  elsewhere.     This  talk  is  Inevitable 
when  our  Government  faces  a  critical  situa- 
tion abroad.    To  some  extent  the  demand  for 
change  is  altogether  reasonable.     As  Secre- 
tary Dulles  has  pointed  out.  our  policies  are 
never  static.     They  are  constantly  being  re- 
examined to  meet  the  changing  world  situa- 
tion.    While  this  fact  may  not  be  widely  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public,  I  am  sure  it 
Is  obvious  to  the  members  of  this  Coniralttee. 
With   respect   to    our   really   basic   foreign 
policies,     however.     I     believe     demands     for 
change    must    be    viewed    with    considerable 
caution.     These  ba.slc  policies  are  grounded 
In  basic  American  Interests  and  are  tailored 
to  the  iiard  facts  of  the  International  situa- 
tion as  it  actually  exists.     Unless  there  is  a 
far-renchlng  change  in  our  national  Interests 
or  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  inter- 
national situation  itself,  a  radical  change  In 
basic  policy  would  be  a  perilous  experiment. 
Let  us  examine  first  our  relations  wltii  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  part  of  Europe  under 
Soviet  control.    Here,  our  fundamental  pur- 
poses   are    relatively    simple    to   express,    al- 
though Immensely  complicated  to  carry  Into 
effect.      We    want    to   prevent   the   spread   of 
International  communism  dominated  by  the 
D.  S.  S.  R.  which  means  that  we  must  con- 
stantly  resist    the   further   expansion   of  So- 
viet territory,  jxjwer  and  Influence.    We  want 
to  avoid  military  conflict.    Wherever  possible, 
we   want   to   settle   our  differences   with   the 
Soviet   Government   through  peaceful   nego- 
tiation.    We  want  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of   conditions   which    will    permit   the 
enslaved  peoples  within  the  Soviet  system  to 
regain  their  freedom.     We  want  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  people  living 
in  the  Soviet  orbit  and  free  peoples.    FlnalUy. 
we  want  to  create  Incentives  which  will  in- 
duce the  Soviet  Union  gradually  to  alter  its 
basic  ixillcies — to  abandon  Its  ambitions  for 
a    universal    empire    and    to   enter   sincerely 
Into   peaceful   and  constructive  cooperation 
with  the  re.st  of  the  world. 

In    several    Important    respects,    we    have 
made  significant  progress  toward  the  realiza- 


tion of  these   purposes  during  the  past   10 

years.  There  has  been  no  war  on  the  Euro- 
peau  conunent.  Since  the  beginning  ol  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  in  April.  l&4e.  the 
Communists  have  made  no  territorial  gains 
in  liie  European  area.  Cominuniet  political 
influence  in  the  free  nations  of  Europe  has 
Buhstantially  lessened.  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Soviet  rule  lias  encountered  increas- 
ing popular  resistance,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  violent  uprisings  in  East  Germany  and 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia  has  established  and 
maintained  Its  independence  from  Soviet 
control,  and  Poland  iias  demonstrated  a 
heartening  tendency  toward  greater  freedom 
of  action. 

There  has  been  a  significant  expansion  of 
contacts  between  the  Western  peoples  and 
the  peoples  under  Soviet  rule.  You  will  re- 
call that  on  January  27  of  this  year  we  con- 
cluded an  exchange  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Government  which  provided  for  a  series 
of  exchanges  of  persons  in  the  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  athletic  fields  over  the  next  2 
years.  As  a  result  of  that  agreement,  for 
example,  there  will  be  for  the  first  time  in 
the  recent  history  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  American  students  studying 
this  fall  in  Soviet  universities  and  Soviet  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  American  institutions. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  of  course,  espe- 
cially In  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  to  the  Soviet  peoples,  but 
we  hope  to  make  some  progress  toward  this 
objective  by  pressing  for  Implementation  of 
those  sections  of  the  agreement  of  January 
27  which  relate  to  exchanges  of  radio-TV 
programs  on  world  events,  reciprocal  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  films,  and  Improved  dis- 
tribution of  Amerlka  magazine. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
these  favorable  developments  are  offset  by 
certain  considerations  that  are  dlftinctly 
unfavorable.  The  most  Important  single 
factor  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion remains  unchanged.  All  available  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  So\-let  rulers  are 
still  firmly  determined  to  achieve  world 
domination  through  whatever  means  may 
be  required. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  the  growing 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Free  World  has 
stretched  out  the  Soviet  timetable  of  con- 
quest. We  know  that  the  Soviet  strategists 
have  always  thought  and  planned  in  fairly 
long-range  terms,  but  conditions  during  the 
early  postwar  period  seemed  to  offer  them 
opportunities  for  Immediate  success  in  a 
number  of  critical  areas.  They  were 
tempted  to  grab  while  the  grabbing  waa 
good.  Today,  the  grabbing  is  no  longer 
good  In  the  European  area,  and  Soviet  strat- 
egy to  absorb  the  vital  territory,  manpower, 
resources,  and  industrial  facilities  of  free 
Europe  has  had  to  take  account  of  this  fact. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  will  remain  alert  to  any  new  oppor- 
tunities for  quick  and  cheap  victories  liiat 
may  arise,  military  or  otherwi&e,  tliey  are 
clearly  planning  in  terms  of  years  and  dec- 
ades, and  are  concentrating  their  Imme- 
diate attention  primarily  upon  promoting 
neutralism  in  Europe,  seeking  to  break  up 
NATO  and  other  Western  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, exploiting  weak  spots  in  the 
European  economic  and  social  striicture. 
and  attempting  to  outflank  and  strangle 
free  Europe  by  achieving  Communist  dom- 
ination of  Asia  and  Africa. 

It  is  also  true.  I  feel  sure,  that  the  Soviet 
riilers  would  greatly  prefer  to  achieve  their 
ambitions  without  the  risk  of  all-out  war- 
fare. They  have  come  to  realize  that  direct 
military  aggression  would  invite  a  nuclear 
catastrophe,  and  they  are  therefore  concen- 
trating more  heavily  upon  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  aggression.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  have  continued  to  proclaim 
world  empire  as  their  ultimate  goal,  and 
as  long  as  this  remains  their   objective   the 
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peace  and  security  of  the  world  will  be  con- 
stantly threatened. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
capacity  to  wage  its  cold  war  against  the 
Free  World  has  substantially  Increased.  The 
overall  Soviet  economy  has  grown  stronger. 
and  the  Soviet  rulers  have  clearly  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  use  a  sizable  portion 
of  their  economic  power  to  finance  aid  and 
trade  programs  designed  to  penetrate  and 
ensnare  free  nations.  The  remarkable  ad- 
vances of  Soviet  science  and  technology  are 
familiar  to  all  of  ua.  Finally,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  stUl  main- 
taining an  enormous  military  establishment, 
supported  by  nuclear  power  and  missiles  as 
well  as  the  more  conventional  military 
forces.  While  they  undoubtedly  hesitate  to 
use  this  military  power  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  could  expect  this  hesitation 
to  vanish  rapidly  If  we  and  our  allies  should 
permit  ourselves  to  be  weakened  to  the 
point  where  the  Soviet  rulers  might  have 
reason  to  believe  they  could  destroy  us  with 
minimum  diunage  to  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  situation  I  have  described, 
I  feel  considerable  assurance  In  saying  that 
our  basic  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
are  sound.  We  frequently  hear  demands  for 
more  boldness  In  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia— and  slmultaneou.sly  hear  counter  de- 
mands for  more  flexibility — but  the.se  de- 
mands are  rarely  translated  Into  specifics. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  sane  American 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  horror  of  modern 
warfare  wovild  propose  that  we  pursue  our 
Interests  through  suicidal  military  adven- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  American  who  Is  concerned  with 
our  ultimate  survival  would  suggest  that  we 
abandon  our  resistance  to  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. We  have  no  alternative  but  to  steer 
a  course  between  these  extremes,  and  that 
la   exactly   what  we   are  now   doing. 

Some  people  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  achieving  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences.  This 
emphasis  Is  altogether  proper,  but  I  think 
we  should  remember  two  things.  First  Is 
the  simple  fact  that  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Government  is  not  a  one-shot  deal, 
but  a  constant  process.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  are  almost  continuously  engaged 
In  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
negotiate  through  our  diplomatic  missions. 
through  the  United  Nations,  through  the 
IT.  N.  specialized  agencies,  through  special 
committees  of  experts,  and  even  by  means 
of  public  statements.  We  have  participated 
In  one  meeting  of  heads  of  governments  and 
are  fully  prepared  to  hold  another  If  It 
appears  that  such  a  meeting  offers  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  constructive  results. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  meeting  takes  place, 
however,  we  should  understand  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue through  a  variety  of  channels.  Where 
the  Soviet  rulers  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
reach  agreement  on  any  subject,  there  are 
plenty  of  ways  and  means  available. 

Next,  we  should  remember  that  there  are 
Inevitable  limitations  upon  what  we  can  ex- 
pect from  any  kind  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  These  limitations  stem 
first  from  the  fact  that  most  international 
agreements  necessarily  Involve  promises,  and 
that  Communist  promises  are  not  what  we 
would  call  gilt-edged  collateral.  They  stem 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  rulers  d(5 
not  truly  represent  their  own  people  or  any 
other  people,  and  that  the  peoples  under 
their  control  have  relatively  little  practical 
Influence  up)on  the  policies  and  actions  of 
their  rulers.  Finally,  they  stem  from  the 
fact  that  the  fundamental  Soviet  goal  of 
world  domination — which  lies  behind  all 
their  negotiations  and  other  International 
activities — is  utterly  Incompatible  with  our 
own  Interest  In  peace  and  security.     These 


limitations  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
should  abandon  efforts  at  negotiation. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
accord  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  sev- 
eral important  matters,  svich  as  the  Austrian 
Peace  Treaty,  the  cessation  of  the  Berlin 
Blockade,  the  recent  exchange  program,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I  am  convinced  that 
other  valuable  agreements  are  possible  in 
the  future.  But  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  never  expect  a  complete 
settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union  without  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  purposes.  We  certainly  cannot  enter 
into  any  agreement  which  Implies  an  aban- 
donment of  resistance  to  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

There  are  also  those  In  this  country  and 
abroad  who  Insist  the  United  States  and 
Its  Western  allies  should  demonstrate  a 
greater  readiness  to  make  concessions  to 
Soviet  demands.  I'm  not  sure  I  know  ex- 
actly what  this  means  We  should  always 
be  prepared,  of  course,  to  match  Soviet  con- 
cessions with  concessions  of  our  own,  pro- 
vided these  result  In  a  genuine  Innprovement 
in  the  outlook  for  pence  and  security,  or 
provided  they  give  the  Soviet  Government 
real  incentives  to  alter  Its  attitudes  and  de- 
signs. But  we  should  also  understand 
that  such  incentives  are  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  {K>Ilcy  of  appeasement  The  So- 
viet rulers  will  never  call  off  their  program 
of  world  conquest  so  long  as  they  feel  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  successful 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  by  concessions  which  merely 
whet  their  appetites  or  which  enlarge  their 
cnpaclty  for   pursuing   their  goals. 

While  we  are  always  ready  to  meet  the 
Soviet  hnlf  way  In  the  search  for  a  lasting 
peace,  there  are  several  things  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  do.  We  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  with  a  mere  Illusion  of  peace.  We  can- 
not accept  empty  words  as  a  substitute  for 
the  concrete  arrangements  upon  which  a 
workable  peace  must  depend.  We  cannot 
accept  the  permanent  enslavement  of  any 
nation  which  wants  Its  freedom  We  can- 
not break  up  our  collective  security  sys- 
tems nor  weaken  the  bonds  of  unity  with 
our  allies.  Mo.st  of  all.  we  cannot  barter 
away  the  solid  military,  economic  and  po- 
litical strength  which  we  and  our  allies 
have  achieved  In  exchange  for  shallow  prom- 
Ises.  There  is  nothing  we  could  do  that 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  world  peace 
than  to  give  the  Soviet  rulers  the  mistaken 
Impression  that  free  nations  are  too  stupid, 
too  decadent  or  too  weak  to  resist. 

It  has  been  said  on  occasion  that  we  are 
devoting  too  much  effort  to  the  military 
aspects  of  defense — that  we  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  fierce  political,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  offensive  which  the 
Soviet  Union  U  waging  against  the  Free 
World.  I  think  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  grave  dangers  presented  by  the  non- 
military  techniques  of  aggression  employed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, we  should  recall  that  we  undertook 
the  Marshall  plan  to  restore  Europe's  econ- 
omy some  time  before  we  began  the  NATO 
mlllUry  buildup  It  is  also  true.  I  believe, 
that  the  Soviet  shift  of  emphasis  from  mili- 
tary to  nonmllltary  expansion  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  of  recent  years, 
and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  our 
own  policies  to  meet  the  new  situation.  We 
need  to  tighten  our  collective  security  re- 
lationships, extend  political  consultation 
with  friendly  nations.  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  programs  of  economic  assistance, 
maintain  realistic  trade  policies,  strengthen 
our  informational  and  cultural  operations, 
and  do  many  other  things.  But  we  should 
also  understand  that  the  need  for  greater 
effort  In  the  political,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical fields  does  not  Justify  less  effort  In  the 


field  of  military  defense.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  shift  In  Soviet  tactics  was 
occasioned  by  any  sudden  burst  of  tender- 
ness or  generosity.  It  was  almost  certainly 
based  upon  their  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  military  adventures  have  become  too 
dangerous  This,  in  turn,  resulted  from  the 
position  of  military  strength  which  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  have  attained. 
We  should  remember  that,  despite  Soviet 
announcements  of  force  cuts,  there  have 
been  no  real  reductions  In  overall  Soviet 
military  power.  In  fact,  modern  weapons 
have  Increased  this  power,  and  a  renewal  of 
Soviet  military  pressure  could  occur  at  any 
time.  Let  us  lead  them  not  Into  tempta- 
tion. Nobody  should  discount  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  nonmllltary  aspects  of  the  cold 
war.  but  I  think  every  sane  person  would 
rather  fight  the  battle  against  communism 
on  this  front  than  to  be  compelled  to  fight 
with  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons.  Only 
by  keeping  our  military  defenses  strong  can 
we  have  reasonable  assurance  that  Soviet 
aggressive  action  will  be  confined  to  other 
channels.  Strong  military  defenses.  In  fact, 
are  the  Indispensable  foundation  of  all  our 
diplomatic,  economic,  cultural  and  Infor- 
mational efforts  to  stop  the  nonmllltary  ad- 
vances of  communism. 

Our  prospects  for  success  In  carrying  out 
our  policies  toward  Soviet  Europe  depend 
\D  a  considerable  degree  upon  our  relations 
with  free  Europe.  In  tills  important  area, 
also,  our  basic  purposes  are  fairly  simple. 
We  want  the  nations  of  free  Europe  to  re- 
main free.  We  want  them  t<.i  be  strong — 
strong  enough  to  provide  for  the  well-being 
of  their  peoples — strong  enough  to  protect 
themselves  against  Conununist  political  and 
economic  penetration — strong  enough  to 
give  us  real  help  In  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate system  of  military  defense.  We  want 
to  see  the  nations  of  free  Europe  attain 
maximum  cooperation  among  themselves, 
and  also  want  them  to  cooperate  with  us 
on  a  broad  Atlantic  basis.  We  want  friend- 
ship, understanding  and  mutually  beneficial 
commercial  and  cultural  relationships  be- 
tween the  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Finally,  we  want  our  Euro- 
pean friends  to  use  their  considerable  re- 
sources and  influence  In  non-European  areas 
to  promote  peace,  freedom,  strength  and 
unity  among  the  peoples  of  the  Free  World  as 
a  whole. 

Here  again,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  much 
doubt  about  the  general  success  of  our  poli- 
cies during  the  last  10  years  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  failed  to  capture  any  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  that  Communist  Influence  inside 
their  borders  has  appreciably  diminished. 
I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  commutes 
are  also  familiar  with  the  gigantic  strides 
these  countries  have  taken  toward  greater 
strength  and  stability.  They  have  mads  a 
truly  remarkable  recovery  from  the  economic 
chaos  which  threatened  them  10  years  ago. 
Most  of  them  have  also  achieved  a  measure 
of  political  stability  that  once  seemed  Im- 
possible. Through  NATO,  they  are  now 
making  a  substantial  contribution  not  only 
to  their  own  mlllUry  defense,  but  to  the 
toUl  defensive  power  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  Free  World.  They  havs 
granted  Independence  to  a  number  of  for- 
mer colonies  In  Africa  and  Asia  and  are  grad- 
ually evolving  new  political  and  economic 
relatlonshljM  with  other  dependent  areas. 
This  process  has  been  extremely  difficult,  and 
Is  all  the  more  laudable  for  this  reason. 

Meanwhile,  the  nations  of  free  Europe 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  relationships  with 
one  another  The  OEEC  is  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  the  economic  nationalism  that 
characterized  the  last  generation.  The 
Community  of  Six  represents  a  bold,  new 
experiment  In  supra-national  integration, 
which    is    moving    step    by    step    toward    a 
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united  Europe.  This  cooperation  within 
Europ»e  Is  matched  by  growing  cooperation 
between  Europe  and  North  America.  As  you 
know,  the  Joint  military  effort  developed 
under  NATO  Is  steadily  being  extended  to 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  activ- 
ities. I  believe  the  recent  NATO  meeting 
at  Copenhagen,  from  which  I  returned  a  few 
days  ago,  marked  a  new  peak  of  Atlantic 
political  unity. 

When  I  speak  of  the  political  unity 
achieved  within  NATO.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  there  are  no  disagreements 
among  the  members.  You  all  know  that 
disagreements  frequently  exist,  sometimes  on 
fairly  important  Issues.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  15  sovereign  nations  will  often  have 
differing  attitudes  and  Interests  with  respect 
to  specific  problems.  What  is  surprising 
Is  the  remarkable  measure  of  agreement 
attained  on  fundamentals.  Our  proc- 
esses of  political  consultation  are  not  de- 
signed to  eliminate  all  differences,  but 
rather  to  achieve  an  essential  accord  in 
basic  policy  and  action  despite  these  differ- 
ences. In  this,  we  have  done  very  well  in- 
deed. I  doubt  that  human  history  records 
any  other  InsUnce  in  which  15  Independent 
nations  have  managed  to  work  together  so 
effectively  and  to  maintain  such  a  closely 
knit  community  of  purpose. 

All    things   considered,   I   would    not   hesi- 
tate to  say  that   the  success  of  our  policies 
In  Western  Europe  during  the  last  10  years 
has  been  little  short  of  miraculous.     At  the 
B.ime   time,  of   course,   we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  our  European  friends 
still    face    a    number    of    serious    p'-oblems. 
Despite  the  substantial  Improvement  of  Eu- 
ropean production  and  trade,  the  economies 
of  several  countries  are  subject  to  severe  and 
constant  strain.     Communist  influence,  de- 
spite   Its    decline,    remains    too    strong    for 
comfort  in  certain  areas  of  Western  Europe. 
Little  concrete  progress  has  yet   been  made 
toward   the  important  objective  of  German 
reunification,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
enduring  stability  In  central  Europe.     There 
Is  evidence  of   a  significant   volume  of  neu- 
tralist   sentiment    in    some    countries,    and 
this   sentiment    Is    constantly    being   stimu- 
lated and  exploited  by  Communist  elements. 
The    relations    between    certain    European 
nations  and  their  overseas  territories,  as  you 
know,  still  produce  a  number  of  exceedingly 
complex   problems.     The  United   States   has 
consistently   sought   to   promote   the   orderly 
evolution  of  dependent  peoples  to  self-gov- 
ernment.    At  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
aware  that  premature  independence  and  ir- 
responsible  nationalism    may    present    grave 
dangers    to    the    dep>endent    peoples    them- 
selves,  as  well   as   to  the  whole  Free  World. 
We  have  also  hoped  that  the  peoples  evolv- 
ing toward  self-government  will  voluntarily 
choose   to  maintain   Intimate  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  ties  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.     Our  policies  with  respect  to  these 
matters  have  not  always  been  satisfactory  to 
our  European  allies,  and  we  have  sometimes 
been  critical  of  their  own  policies  and  prac- 
tices.    On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  processes  of  political  and 
social   evolution   are   not  easy,   and   we   feel 
that  the  European  governments  have  made 
long   strides,   in   dealing   with   the   Intricate 
problems  Involved. 

Even  in  the  field  of  military  defense,  we 
»nd  our  allies  are  a  long  way  from  being  out 
of  the  woods.  Science  and  technology  moves 
at  a  breathtaking  pace,  and  military  weap- 
ons and  facilities  are  growing  more  compli- 
cated and  more  expensive  every  day.  The 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  progressive 
modernization  of  NATO  forces  will  continue 
to  present  problems  of  tremendous  magni- 
tude. In  addition,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  German  defense  buildup  has 
been  slower  than  expected,  and  that  the 
French  have  considered  It  necessary  to 
divert  a   large  portion  of   Frances   military 


forces  to  Algeria.  The  NATO  defense  pro- 
gram certainly  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
and  there  Is  no  basis  for  any  relaxation  of 
interest  or  effort. 

Finally,  we  know  that  certain  European 
governments  have  had  difficulties  of  an  In- 
ternal nature.  Prance,  in  particular,  has 
been  going  through  a  severe  domestic  polit- 
ical crisis. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  would  prefer  to 
avoid  making  extensive  comment  on  the 
Internal  French  situation  at  this  time.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  Americans  to  do 
or  say  anything  which  might  be  construed 
as  Interference  in  a  matter  that  is  essen- 
tially the  concern  of  the  French  people 
themselves,  or  which  might  complicate  the 
enormous  tasks  facing  the  de  Gaulle  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  want  to  suggest  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  situation,  nor  to  gloss  over 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that  may 
arise  from  recent  events  in  France.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  give  this  situation 
a  gre.1t  deal  of  thought,  and  to  follow  devel- 
opments very  closely.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  Americans  would  do  well  to  avoid  go- 
ing off  the  deep  end  In  considering  the 
possible  effects  of  the  French  situation  upon 
the  Western  World  as  a  whole.  We  should 
view  this  situation  in  the  broad  perspective 
of  history. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  profound  dedica- 
tion of  the  French  people  and  their  govern- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  ba.^lc  Interests  of 
the  French  nation  are  Inextricably  tied  up 
with  the  future  of  the  European  community 
and  the  Atlantic  community.  The  Western 
World  needs  France  Just  as  France  needs  its 
association  with  the  Western  World.  Prance 
has  played  a  leadlnt;  role  thus  far  In  the 
building  up  of  Western  defense,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  French  Government,  other 
than  a  government  under  Communist  con- 
trol would  wish  to  try  to  undermine  or  halt 
the  progress  that  Is  being  made. 

With  respect  to  the  various  other  problems 
I  have  mentioned,  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  a  simllnrly  calm  and  constructive  atti- 
tude. We  should  not  try  to  sweep  any  of 
these  problems  under  the  rug.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  exapgerate  their  diflS- 
culty.  Here  again,  I  feel  that  perspective  is 
essential,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  some  of  these  problems  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Actually,  none  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  today  in  Western  Europe  is  nearly  fo 
difficult  as  those  we  faced  10  years  ago.  I  re- 
member when  a  number  of  people  sincerely 
opposed  the  Marshall  plan  with  the  argu- 
ment that  European  economic  recovery  was 
hopeless  and  that  any  effort  to  promote 
recovery  would  simply  amount  to  pouring 
money  down  a  rat  hole.  I  remember  when 
NATO  was  also  opposed  on  the  grounds  that 
Europe  was  politically  and  militarily  Inde- 
fensible, and  that  any  effort  to  build  an 
effective  defensive  structure  would  be  a  waste 
of  effort.  If  we  had  followed  these  counsels 
of  despair,  we  probably  would  not  be  sitting 
here  today  discussing  our  policies  of  Western 
Europe  because  Western  Europe  would  al- 
ready have  been  lost  to  the  Free  World, 

In  dealing  with  the  current  problems  of 
free  Europe,  I  believe  our  policies  should 
follow  the  same  general  patterns  that  have 
been  successful  In  the  past.  While  economic 
aid  to  Europe  has  been  virtually  eliminated, 
with  the  exception  of  assistance  recently 
given  France,  we  must  keep  the  European 
economic  picture  under  close  observation, 
and  must  take  account  of  the  need  for  Euro- 
pean economic  health  in  developing  our  own 
financial  and  commercial  policies.  We  must 
do  our  part  in  maintaining  the  NATO  de- 
fense structure,  and  must  continue  to  help 
our  allies  to  Improve  and  modernize  their 
forces.  We  must  develop  further  the  proc- 
esses of  political  consultation  in  NATO,  in 
order  to  Insure  a  fundamental  unity  of  pol- 


icy and  action  among  the  member  govern- 
ments. We  must  explore  constantly  with 
our  allies  the  possibilities  of  Joint  effort  In 
all  fields  of  endeavor  where  a  comblnaiton  of 
skills  and  resources  may  offer  mutual  ad- 
vantage. In  particular,  I  believe  we  should 
give  full  support  to  the  recent  NATO  pro- 
gram for  scientific  cooperation. 

We  must  encoiu-age  our  European  allies  to 
settle  occasional  differences  among  them- 
selves in  a  peaceful  and  constructive  man- 
ner, without  Interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  friendly  nations,  we  should  use  our 
influence  to  promote  political  and  social  sta- 
bility. We  should  encourage  our  friends  to 
adopt  progressive  and  realistic  policies  in 
dealing  with  their  territorial  and  economic 
Interests  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
should  continue  our  cultural  and  informa- 
tion programs,  both  as  a  means  of  counter- 
acting Communist  propaganda  and  as  a 
means  of  inspiring  a  greater  unity  of  spirit 
throughout  the  Atlantic  community.  One 
of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  Atlantic  cooper- 
ation is  the  widespread  and  direct  contact 
that  has  developed  among  the  peoples  them- 
selves—among businessmen,  professional 
bodies,  labor  groups,  legislators  and  many 
other  elements  of  national  populations. 
These  contacts  produce  a  kind  of  under- 
standing and  community  of  Interest  that 
could  never  be  achieved  through  govern- 
mental contacts  alone. 

In  carrying  forward  our  multiple  policies 
and  programs  In  the  European  area,  we  must 
give  constant  consideration  to  new  methods 
and  techniques  of  operation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
old-fashioned  diplomacy — for  the  ability  to 
move  rapidly  and  decisively  in  all  fields  of 
common  interest — for  the  day-to-day  diplo- 
matic cooperation  on  a  host  of  little  problems 
which,  If  effectively  handled,  we  can  keep 
from  becoming  big  problems.  It  may  be  trite 
to  say  that  diplomacy  is  not  only  oiu-  first  but 
our  only  satisfactory  line  of  defense,  but  I 
believe  the  statement  is  nevertheless  true. 

All  things  considered,  I  would  say  that  cur 
European  policies  have  paid  off.  I  believe 
thpy  will  continue  to  pay  off  in  the  future. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  improvement.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  all  our  policies  and  programs 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  revision.  We  must 
always  be  on  the  alert  for  better  ways  of  do- 
ing things.  However,  I  honestly  believe  that 
our  basic  policies  are  on  the  right  track  and 
that  our  principal  task  Is  to  Improve  their 
practical  application  to  particular  situations. 
We  cannot  expect  that  these  policies  are 
going  to  result  In  an  Immediate  relaxation 
of  International  tensions  or  a  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  cold  war.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  we  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that  an 
early  end  to  the  cold  war  Just  doesn't  seem 
to  be  In  the  cards.  The  road  ahead  will 
probably  be  long  and  hard,  with  many  twists 
and  turns,  but  we  already  know  better  than 
to  expect  any  smooth-surfaced  freeway  to 
peace  and  survival.  We  will  certainly  make 
mistakes,  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  will 
do  everything  they  can  to  ^  pitalize  on  these 
mistakes. 

However.  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
are  not  nearly  so  hopeful  about  any  parti- 
cular mistakes  we  may  make  as  they  are 
hop>eful  that  we  will  ultimately  quit  try- 
ing. It  is  their  fondest  dream  that  we  will 
eventually  "run  out  of  gas" — that  we  will 
succumb  to  a  sort  of  "cold  war  weariness" — 
that  we  will  become  "fed  up"  with  a  trou- 
blesome and  perplexing  international  situa- 
tion and  decide  to  let  the  world  go  by  de- 
fault. A  major  part  of  our  Job  is  to  con- 
vince them  that  this  dream  Is  never  going 
to  come  true.  If  we  display  the  same  en- 
ergy, imagination  and  determination  that 
we  have  shown  in  the  past,  we  have  reason 
for  confidence  that  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monday  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal reports  extremely  serious  economic 
news  from  my  State.  It  has  just  been 
reported  that  unemployment  In  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  reached  the  highest  figure 
in  May  that  it  has  reached  since  before 
World  War  n.  The  tragic  fact  is  that. 
as  of  the  middle  of  May,  there  were 
31.400  Milwaukee  men  and  women  who 
wanted  work  but  could  not  find  it. 

To  these  unemployed  people  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  unwillingness  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recommend 
any  significant  action  to  the  Congress, 
his  unwillingness  to  do  anything  about 
unemployment  except  talk  about  it,  is 
a  tragedy  they  find  iiard  to  understand. 
Mr.  President,  the  same  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  reported  that  in  May 
there  were  more  bankruptcies  filed  than 
in  any  month  since  Federal  court  rec- 
ords have  been  kept  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin.  In  the  first  5  months 
of  this  year  alone  there  wore  more  bank- 
ruptcies in  eastern  Wisconsin  than  in 
any  full  year,  and  I  emphasize  full 
year— between  1943  and  1953. 

Because  literally  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen have  gone  to  the  wall,  work- 
ingmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
and  the  milk  prices  of  farmers  have  just 
fallen  to  another  low,  we  are  in  a  full 
scale  depression.  We  are  in  a  time  that 
demand.5  Immediate  and  substantial 
Government  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unnnlmotj.i  con- 
sent that  the  two  articled  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  At  this  point  fullowlnu  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  urticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcond,  as  follows; 

JuMI.RNS    ToTAf,    IflTS    PoiTWAS    IfroM    ItrSf   - 

CoifHtv  ridt'sr  tionr  1  100  sr  Mid-May  to 
ai,40U     l(>,vt,HA>.M  H*,\<niuk\,  TntNU 

MllWHIlkNK       C.'i/llllly       Utt«IU|)|ctyiltl>llt       lit< 

(irvrufftl  l.luo  rrmti  itiKl-Apiil  in  iiiUI-MHy, 
ill*  liHiMt  nfflti*  u{  III*  WlnniiMAlii  HUl*  Mill* 
(/Inyitiaiit  torvioii  mpi/rUU  MoiulMy.  Tlis 
rim)  liri/uifhl  UiIhI  tntsiMploynioiil  l<>  m  ii«w 
poftiwttr  hlMli  tit  A\  \W 

A'iK/rdiMK  1,41  Willfiii.  M  MtiM,  mniiMKnr  if 
ttta  ii«<i»i  timof,  i<<i>ti  tim\i\iiitt\ti\\i  III  ih« 
iK/tiiily  UuriMit  Ilia  laol  niuuitt  iliMppvit  U.ioo, 
fr>/ii»  407(»()0  to  iHAW  Tim  inu\)Ui^i%\t>ui 
ntfiira   W4*  liMiiO   Uoluw   Ui«  invol  ut  u  yvur 

'Hi*  combination  of  n  rlee  In  unemploy. 
m«nt  and  a  numertcaliyr  gruuter  drop  in  em- 
ployment ptifihed  the  Jobles*  HKure  um  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  work  force  In  the  county 
to  6  3  percent-  up  three-tenth*  of  1  percent 
over  the  mld-Aprll  percentage.  Jobleaanefa 
has  risen  20,300  In  the  last  12  mouthB.  Main 
reported. 

REVERSES    NORMAL    TREND 

In  Its  regular  bimonthly  labor  market 
analysis,  the  employment  service  said  that 
county  employment  decreased  3,400  from 
mid-March  to  mid-May.  It  was  the  first 
decline  recorded  for  that  bimonthly  period 
since  1949.  A  normal  tread  for  the  March 
to  May  period,  the  report  stated,  would  have 
been  an  Increase  of  5,700  workers. 

"The  continuing  slump  In  durable  goods 
manufacturing,"  Main  said,  "more  than  off- 
set weaker  than  usual  seasonal  expansion. 
Construction,  service,  agriculture  and  ftxxi 
products  hiring  was  nearly  normal,  but  usual 
spring  upturns  In  reUU  trade  and  metal 
fabricating  did  not  take  place." 


The  mid -May  unemployment  percentage 
still  was  below  those  that  were  chalked  up 
during  the  1949-60  recession  when  the  Job- 
less accounted  for  7.1  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  In  November  1949;  69  percent 
In  January  1950.  and  6.8  percent  In  March 
1950. 

CtTTS   FEWrR    OPPOtTrNlTIES 

The  toUil  liibor  force,  M;iln  said,  has  de- 
creased 1,800  since  the  middle  of  March. 
He  said  that  although  labor  force  with- 
drawals normally  exceeded  additions  during 
the  period,  the  greater  loss  this  year  could 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

"There  Is  also  evidence  Indicating  that  a 
significant  number  of  Jobless  persons  have 
returned  to  their  home  communities  to  wait 
for  Improvement  In  the  Job  market,"  Main 
added. 

Tyie  report  showed  that  employment  In 
durable  goods  matuifacturlng  declined  for 
the  eighth  consecutive  bimonthly  period. 
The  current  reduction  amounted  to  6.300. 
Since  January  1057,  the  start  of  the  hard 
goods  downtrend,  payrolls  have  dccrc.-\sed 
22,600.  Principal  decllners  have  been  pro- 
ducers of  electrical  and  nonelectrical  machin- 
ery and  primary  metals. 

cnADUATE    DEMAND    DOWN 

"The  demand  for  high  school  f^raduates  Is 
expected  to  be  very  weak  this  year,"  Main  said. 
He  said  that  "outstanding  trade  apprentice 
candidates  and  well-qunlined  stenographers 
had  the  best  chance  of  getting  Jobs  immedi- 
ately after  graduation. 

"Graduate  engineers,  elementary  teachers, 
social  workers,  nurses,  mathematicians,  phys- 
IclBts.  and  other  technically  trained  collepe 
(rraduates  nhould  get  Jobs  without  much 
trouble,"  Main  snld. 

The  Job  outlook  for  itudents  during  the 
vacation  period,  however.  Is  not  brlRht,  ac- 
cording to  Main.  He  pointed  out  that  much 
of  thP  demand  for  students  In  the  past  had 
stemmed  from  n,  short ngs  of  sdult  workers 
ftvntlable  fur  purmsnent  employment. 

Itrrnsn  Is  Hrr  i»r  B^WMBtrrrs  Mat  Total 
ftrAriiru  17n,  Tits  Miohrmt  tan  a  •ihuli 
MoMTN 

There  were  mors  »jtinUriitif''l''«  fllod  In  «he 
mniith  of  M>iy  thsii  In  miv  ni'niih  ninre  ri'd« 
erni  cnwrr  rurord*  hove  buen  kept  In  the 
pi\'\pr\\  dl'tilot  of  WlArntmlii 

t%M\\s  I7rt  hiiiihnipfry  pKilil'tn*  wnrc  flleit 
wUli  ths  roijrl  ln«t  month  ni'imiUnn,  to  r>nle 
»  IMIunfel/lf,  (lurk  of  fhe  rcdcrni  court  The 
previous  r*i<'iT(\  w»i«  10^.  in  Mtfh  rrdernl 
i"Miri  re/'orilK  km  (i«rk  to  nbont  \wn 

A  tofet  nt  713  bnnkniptrlee  hnve  been 
filed  In  the  ftret  ft  monihe  of  looS  Thnt  toini 
wae  more  thitn  were  fUed  In  sny  full  vesr 
between  I04'l  end  \ut):\ 

There  were  I,r»4fi  bafikriiptr-leii  ni^d  In  1057, 
the  highest  ever.  Including  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930*  The  JOftg  figures  were 
running  coneldernbly  ahead  of  this  rate; 
there  were  only  666  bankruptcy  petition*  filed 
In  the  first  fl  months  of  last  year. 

Bankruptcy  petitions  filed  so  fsr  this  yenr 
were  122  In  January.  12S  In  rebriiary,  16.5 
in  March,  and  145  In  April.  The  biggest 
month  In  1957  was  141  In  July. 


FARM  PRICES 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  interest  the  analysis  of  farm 
prices  presented  in  yesterdays  Record 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HumphrkyI. 

Seldom  do  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota— particularly  on  farm 
matters.  However,  based  on  the  latest 
Department  of  Agriculture  release  on 
agricultural  prices,  I  know  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  me  present  the  fact  that 


the  May  1958  average  price  of  limes,  !n 
terms  of  percentage  of  parity,  Is  not  300; 
it  Ls  421. 

The  same  official  Department  of  Agri- 
culture release  shows  that.  a«  of  May  15, 
sweet  potatoes  average  107  percent  of 
parity;  apples,  110  percent;  grapefruit, 
156  percent:  and  oranges.  167  percent. 

Even  more  important,  however,  to 
Missouri  farmers  is  the  current  lc\'el  of 
livestock  prices.  Here  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  glowing  claims  by  some 
individuals  regarding  the  current  level  of 
livestock  prices.  I  present  some  data  to 
give  more  per.spective  to  the  current 
situation. 

The  May  15  Index  of  prices  received  on 
all  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  8 
percent  below  the  same  index  for  1952. 
In  the  case  of  meat  animals,  prices  have 
finally  reached  approximately  Uie  same 
level  as  in  1952. 

The  index  of  prices  received  on  dairy 
products  on  May  15  was  19  percent  below 
the  level  which  prevailed  in  1952;  on 
poultry,  18  percent  below;  and  on  wool, 
29  percent  below. 

While  we  are  extremely  grateful  for 
the  current  prices  on  cattle  and  hoes.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  other  livestock 
products,  as  well  as  most  of  the  crops,  are 
not  doing  nearly  so  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  the  May  15  average  prices  received 
by  Mi.ssouri  farmers,  and  a  comparison 
of  tho.se  prices  with  the  May  15  pArlty 
prices. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  table  WA« 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRD,  aa 
follows: 

MtiMourt  farm  pr{r9».  May  IS.  I98i 
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Mr  KUMPHRKY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  I  yield  for  a  Que»- 
tlon. 

Mr  HUMPHREV.  Did  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri was  taking  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  task  for  underestimating 
the  parity  price  ratio  on  limes' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. Let  us  give  the  prices  of  lunes  full 
credit  as  a  re.sult  of  the  freezes  and 
floods  which  have  helped  the  overall  na- 
tional parity  level. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  apologize  for  this 
Inadvertent  error,  but  this  is  the  period 
in  which  cverj-thing  is  new.  We  have 
had  the  new  look,  we  have  had  the  new 
NIxo.^f.  and  now  we  have  the  new  Hum- 
I'HHEY.    I  am  underestimating  prices 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  known  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  not  to  be  entirely  ac- 


curate about  everything  he  says  on  a 
farm  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  it  Is  be- 
cause of  a  new,  cautious,  conservativ- 
ism  which  has  come  over  me. 


TO  BENEFIT  THE  FAMILY  FARM- 
LETTER  BY  LEONARD  HALL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  pub- 
lished a  letter  entitled  "To  Benefit  the 
Family  Farm,"  by  Leonard  Hall,  of  Cale- 
donia. Mo. 

Mr.  Hall  is  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing authorities  on  agriculture,  and. 
as  usual,  his  analysis  is  penetrating  and 
clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Halls  excellent  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There   bcinR   no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows: 
J.    LrrnExs  Fbom  Tur  People:    To  Benefit  the 
Family  Farm 
To  the  EorrOH  or  the  Post-Dispatch: 

Writer  C.  R  ,  under  the  heading,  "Change 
on  the  Farm"  says  "sentimentality  continues 
to  ob.scure  farm  evolution" — and  from 
there  bases  his  argument  on  interjiretations 
of  recent  columns  of  mine  concerning  ag- 
riculture. 

May  I  point  out  that  what  Is  happening 
today  in  farming  Is  not  evolution.  Part 
la  a  deliberately  directed  trend  toward  blg- 
ne.ss  which  Is,  In  my  unsentimental  opinion, 
decidedly  for  the  worse.  It  continues  be- 
cause It  twneftts  a  powerful  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  A  li'ss  Influential  many  In  agri- 
culture Tliun  we  Rdmll  our  innblllty  to 
control  the  dlrecilons  In  which  we  irsvrl 

X  well  recall  opinions  In  Aniprica  that 
fnsrlum  and  rommunlom  repre»ented  evo- 
hitloii  and  wrre  n  nnlurnl  wave  of  the 
fuiure  yortunniely,  some  of  ti«  did  n<it 
share  Ihene  opinions-  nnd  to<li4y  I  do  not 
ssree  that  what  Is  hnppenins  lo  fwrmins  Is 
evoiiiMoii  It  la  mnitily  traneUy  brought 
»b>>ut  t)v  sreed  and  •tii|il<l|iy 

Alwiiy*  I  have  tinted  I  sm  not  murh  ron* 
eerned  wilh  whsi  United  ■tsles  Uepiirimriit 
tit  Agriculture  lalU  the  einHll  fsrtner,  llist 
4ft  j>eriieiii  Who  nie  rnnrginsl,  reeldentiNl  or 
pari  time  becNUM  of  e  j/,b  in  t^iwn  'I'heee 
do  lllltn  fnrifiliiK,  pro4lu(ie  leee  thsn  A  per* 
rent  ot  fnrm  iiiop«,  Hre  unafTeoled  by  imy 
fnrrn  prcKrsm 

My  condern  i«  tar  the  gmtti  nderptHtely  fim 
nanred,  emnently  operated  family  fsrm-- 
with  It*  S(Voo<<o  cupitel  investment,  retjuiring 
600  or  more  days  of  work  per  year  and  pro- 
ducing 46  percent  of  all  crops  Thie  Is  the 
farm  chiefly  hurt  by  today's  condltluns. 

If  C.  B  thinks  he  will  And  many  such 
farmers  belly-aching  on  courthouse  lawns, 
he  simply  doesn't  know  what  real  farming 
is  As  to  bosses,  the  farmer  has  a  hundred  of 
them:  the  deadlines  Imposed  by  plowing, 
planting,  and  harvest;  by  birth  and  death  of 
animals;  by  the  Inevitable  rolling  cycle  of  the 
year.  Failure  to  meet  the  deadlines  is  the 
surest  road  out  of  farming. 

It  Isn't  Impossible  to  come  up  with  a 
"well-thought-out  program  that  will  stand 
critical  examination  and  (once  they  un- 
derstand it)  satisfy  the  majority  of  farmers." 
Lets  face  it,  however,  that  any  such  pro- 
gram will  be  bitterly  fought  by  a  small  but 
powerful  minority  of  big  land  operators,  their 
equally  powerful  farm  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  and  reactionary 
elements  In  the  business  community. 

Yet  such  a  program  Is  possible.  It  would 
help  all  farmers  Instead  of  the  10  percent 
who  reap  the  chief  benefits  today,  cut  farm 
program  costs  by  a  large  amount  with  a  cor- 
responding savliig  In  taxes,  rapidly  eliminate 


surplus  production.  Increase  consumption  of 
farm  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

Creating  the  program  Is  not  the  problem. 
Selling  it  and  getting  It  adopted  and  ac- 
cepted Is  another  story.  Yet  the  farm  prob- 
lem Is  definitely  evolving  in  this  direction. 
One  day  we  may  see  it  solved. 

Leonard  Haix. 

Caledonia.  Mo. 


LAG  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
examined  in  some  detail  the  lag  in  our 
national  defense  eflfort.  In  my  remarks 
I  said  : 

Defen.ce  dollar  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  were  less  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1957 — the  first  post-sputnik  quarter — 
than  they  were  in  any  of  the  three  previous 
quarters  of  that  year. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  defense 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  were  less  than 
they  were  in  any  quarter  of  1957. 

These  statements  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  tlie  official  claims  and  pub- 
lished accounts  of  a  step-up  in  our  de- 
fense spending;  and  inquiries  have  come 
in  as  to  the  precise  figures  and  their 
source. 

I  present  the  information  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time.  The  May  issue  of  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  published  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce,  records 
on  pnge  6  an  official  breakdown  by  quar- 
ter of  the  gross  national  product. 
Under  the  heading  "Government  Pur- 
chases of  Goods  and  Services."  is  a  sub- 
heading  entitled  "National  Defense," 

This  tabic  lists  what  the  Government 
spent  in  purchaslna  goods  and  services 
for  iiHtlonnl  defensr  for  each  qunrter  of 
cnlrndar  yrnr  10fl7  nnd  for  the  first 
qunrter  of  calrndnr  year  IDflfl, 

Those  ngiires  are  as  follows;  10ft7.  first 
qunrter  1100  billion,  second  quarter 
$11.1  billion,  third  quarter  111  billion, 
fourth  quartiT  110. M  billion;  and,  lUOU, 
first  fiuarti-r  110,7  billion, 

This  tsble  also  prrs<'nts  th«»  figures  tnr 
farh  of  thosf  fiver  quarters  at  s««asonally 
adjUAiod  annual  rates,  and  th«  down- 
ward t>  ond  is  th«  sam«, 

T)K»s«  are  the  omcial  data,  showing 
what  defense  exj>endllures  for  goods  and 
services  contributed  to  total  spending 
from  Januai-y  1057  through  March  10S8. 
Based  on  these  data,  It  Is  clear  that, 
since  the  economic  recession  started  and 
since  Sputnik  No.  1  was  orbited,  the  ex- 
penditures for  defense  purposes  have 
gone  down  instead  of  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington]  last  Thursday  made  a  strik- 
ing speech  on  the  floor  with  respect  to 
the  inadequacy  of  our  defense  program. 
Since  that  speech  was  made,  the  press 
of  the  Nation  has  echoed  the  compla- 
cency which  has  overtaken  not  only  our 
people  as  a  whole,  but  the  Eisenhower 
administration  particularly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Strange  Complacency  in  Capital — 
Sense  of  Urgency  Gone  Although  No 
Vital  Problem  Solved."  The  article  was 
written  by  Robert  Roth,  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strange  Complacency  in  Capital — Sense  or 
Urgency  Gone  Although  No  Vtial  Prob- 
lem Solved 

(By  Robert  Roth) 
Washington. — A  curious  atmosphere  of 
complacency,  almost  of  indifference,  appears 
to  have  descended,  smog-like,  on  Washinf;ton. 
The  sense  of  urgency  that  was  so  apparent 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  is  not  now  to  be  ob- 
served in  either  the  White  House  or  the  Con- 
gress. The  drive  to  match  the  Russian 
sputnik,  to  arrest  the  recession,  to  reorgan- 
ize the  covmtry's  defenses,  has  slowed  per- 
ceptibly. 

TTie  inclination  now  Is  to  take  it  easv.  to 
look  before  leaping.  The  President  hliiiEeif 
took  note  of  this  at  his  latest  press  confer- 
ence when  he  was  discussing  the  future  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  its  effect  on 
the  national  economy. 

alert  to  extravagance 

"I  do  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
now  caught  its  breath,"  the  President  said, 
"and  it  is  not  quite  so  apt  to  use  the  words 
■urgent'  and  'critical'  as  they  were  last  fall 
after  the  first  sputnik  was  put  into  the  air. 

"I  believe  that  we  should— well,  I  would 
say — examine,  we  should  critically  examine 
every  dollar  we  spend  for  defense.  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  alert  to  the  damage  that 
extravagance  there  can  cause  us." 

Tlie  new  "let's  not  go  off  half-cocked"  atti- 
tude represents  a  significant  political  vic- 
tory for  President  Elsenhower,  for  It  Is  what 
he  has  wanted  all  along. 

It  was  a  very  short  time  ajto  that  It  seemed 
to  make  little  difference  what  the  President 
wanted  His  foreign  aid,  reciprocal  trade 
and  defense  organization  programs — the  big 
three  of  his  peace  and  eecurlty  policies— ap- 
peared headed  for  defeat.  Congreee,  dlesnt- 
Ififled  with  BdminlstrBtlon  hsndllng  of  the 
mi»«tles  nnd  rorkele  prouram,  wne  threeten- 
Ing  Ki  nine  into  that  field  tleelf  Impor- 
lanl  elMJiente  in  Congreee  wented  to  fiuhl 
the  rereeeion  with  n  ux  cut,  with  msMUe 
piilJllc  works  upending  siid  with  wholesals 
eiipanslon  of  uiiempli;yment  eompenesiion 
|fMyiiieiii«  'J'here  were  tign*  that  nurh  leifla. 
tntlon  might  be  psteed  In  the  fsos  uf  fipn. 
UeiitlAl  oppiMltloii, 

f^MierwT  M4A  W4r 
Hui  In  ell  theee  things  the  Freelrteni  has 
hsd  (If  i»  sh«Mil  to  hnve  hie  wsy  The  for- 
eign eld,  reripropsl  trsde  snd  defenee  bills 
sre  (»Mured  nt  psseege  In  eubemntiAlly  the 
form  the  sdmlnleirsiuin  wt»nte  The  furor 
over  eputnik  hs«  died  down  A  tux  cut  l« 
out  the  window,  preseure  for  big  spending 
has  relaxed  and  Job-Insurance  psymente  ere 
to  be  held  within  the  llmlU  the  President 
laid  down. 

This  Is  a  iwltch  not  easily  accounted  for. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  change  in  either 
the  world  or  the  domestic  sliuatlon  sum- 
clent  to  Justify  the  aU-  of  relaxation  that 
now  prevails  in  the  Capital. 

We  are  no  nearer  to  matching,  let  alone 
surpassing,  the  Russians  in  missiles  and 
rockets  than  we  were  last  October  when  the 
first  sputnik  was  put  into  orbit. 

The  international  situation  has.  If  any- 
thing, worsened.  Soviet  progress  in  pene- 
tration of  the  Middle  East  continues  un- 
abated, with  no  new  accomplishment  on  our 
Bide  to  offset  It.  The  crisis  in  France  has 
put  the  whole  NATO  alliance  in  jeopardy. 
We  are  In  trouble  In  Latin  America,  and 
disaffection  threatens  even  our  longstand- 
ing friendship  with  Canada. 

LEVELING    OUT    SIGNS 

On  the  home  front  the  recession  shows 
signs  of  leveling  out  or.  If  you  prefer,  in  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  words,  "has  largely  spent 
its  force."     But   no  one,  from  the  President 
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down.  Is  willing  to  hazard  a  gueas  as  to  when 
the  upturn  will  come  and  there  are  not  a 
few  qualined  economists  who  consider  a  fur- 
ther downturn  still  In  the  cards.  Unem- 
ployment continues  to  be  a  vexatious  prob- 
lem and  Is  expected  to  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better. 

The  lag  In  American  education,  the  short- 
age of  scientists  and  technicians,  the  over- 
crowding of  schools  are  as  much  with  us  as 
they  were  a  few  months  a^o  when  they  were 
the  subject  of  angary   public   debate. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  why  has  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congre.sB  decided,  In  an 
election  year,  to  Jettison  what  loolcrd  like 
the  most  promising  Issues?  Why  have  mem- 
berj  of  the  President's  own  party  who  have 
fought  him  m.iny  times  decided  now  to  soft- 
pedal  If  not  to  abandon  their  opposition? 

SIMPLE    PATRIOTISM' 

The  answer  might  lie  In  part  In  simple 
patriotism.  In  an  Inclination  In  a  time  of 
crisis  to  forget  partisan  and  personal  advan- 
tage so  that  the  Nation  may  present  a  united 
front  to  the  world.  But  that  would  hardly 
apply  to  economic  Issues,  to  things  like  tax 
reduction  and  unemployment  compensation, 
which  have  always  been  considered  fair  game 
for  politicians. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  whsn  they  wont  home  during  the 
recent  Easter  recess  found  that  the  country 
U  not  genuinely  concerned  about  so-called 
burning  issues.  It  has  even  been  suKRCsted, 
though  this  is  hard  to  credit,  that  tht  Demo- 
crats are  so  convinced  they  are  going  to  win 
this  ysar,  and  the  Rspubllcnns  so  persitaded 
that  they  are  going  to  lose,  that  nelthsr  sids 
■MS  much  point  In  sllrrlng  up  agilatioit 
About  matters  tu  which  ths  folks  at  hums 
appear  tndirrsront. 

•<mis  obssrvsrs  s««  ulifns  that  ths  rounlry 
Is  at  Isast  tsmporarity  lit  ths  grip  of  a  nco- 
ls<jlatlunUm  that  inclliiss  tlis  public  to  shut 
lis  syss  to  ths  tmublss  of  ths  world  and  to 
ooncarn  Itcslf  escltulvely  wUh  domssMc 
problems  that  bear  no  relaUou  to  ths 
lutsrusllonal  turmoil. 

CONOSBSSIONAI.    MAII, 

In  this  connrctUm  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
most  of  the  mall  Congressmen  are  getting 
these  days  deals  with  two  topics — the  hu- 
mane slaughter  of  animals  for  food,  and 
ways  In  which  the  advertising  and  sale  of 
liquor  can  be  curtailed. 

It  Is  noteworthy  also  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Ray- 
BUXN.  probably  the  most  powerful  Democrat 
in  the  country  today,  refused  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  National  Press  Club  this  past 
week  to  discuss  any  of  the  big  Issues  that 
beset  this  Nation  of  the  troubled  world. 
What  he  talked  about  for  30  minutes  was 
a  plan  to  Improve  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

Three  possible  explanations  for  the  cur- 
rent complacency  suggest  themselves.  One 
Is  that  things  are  going  very  well  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  rock  a  boat  that  Is  sailing 
smoothly.  It  Is  an  explanation  that  will 
appeal  to  few  who  watch  closely  the  march 
of    national    and    International    events. 

A  second  Is  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  failed  to  awaken  the  people 
to  the  peril  that  confronts  them.  If  that 
Is  so,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, published,  and  broadcast,  nothing  save 
a  new  crisis  of  immense  proportions  will 
change  the  picture  much. 

A  third  explanation  Is  that  the  officials 
of  this  country.  In  Congress  and  out,  may 
have  mlsgaged  the  temper  of  the  people, 
may  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  real  popu- 
lar concern  that  Ilea  below  the  surface. 

If  that  Is  .so.  a  day  of  reckoning  Is  at 
hand  for  those  now  In  office. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4.  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald published  a  most  important  editorial 


entitled  "After  8  Months."  which  pointed 
cut  that  the  sputnik  had  awakened  the 
country  to  a  temporary  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  major  problems  wivich  con- 
front our  coimtry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  romark.s. 
There  beinp:  no  ob.jcction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  8  Months 

The  United  States  passes  a  melancholy 
landmark  today.  Eight  months  ago.  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  Sputnik  I  soared  Into  orbit  and 
gave  this  country  humbling  proof  that  Its 
scientlflc  preeminence  could  no  longer  be 
safely  taken  for  granted.  The  beep  from 
the  sky  was  falut.  but  the  message  was  un- 
mistakable. The  tiny  sntelUte  served  notice 
that  In  two  short  generations  the  Soviet 
sy.stem  was  swiftly  coming  abreast  of  the 
United  States  in  technological  achievements. 
The  shock  to  many  Americans  was  all  the 
greater  for  being  so  unexpected,  and  the 
way  seemed  clear  for  executive  leadership 
aimed  at  repairing  some  of  the  long-ignored 
deficiencies  In  education  and  basic  research. 

How  has  the  opportunity  been  used?  Hiu 
the  country  turned  the  humiliation  of  Sput- 
nik I  to  its  advantage?  I*  there  any  ensen- 
tlnl  difference  in  the  posture  that  the  United 
Hintes  presents  to  ths  world  today? 

WUh  a  few  hf)norable  excrptlonn.  ths  un- 
happy fact  Is  that  8  months  later,  tht  coun- 
try nesms  Bdrlft  In  ths  *nms  doldrums  as  in 
the  complacent  timss  bsfors  OoU>bsr  4,  IttST. 
To  bo  sur«,  ths  Cxplorsri  and  Vanguard  have 
rsdoomsd  United  Mlatss  prsKtIgs  to  sn  Im- 
portant sKtont,  but  ths  imallsr  sIks  of  ths 
Amorlran  mrxjns  must  temper  any  setf- 
rongratulatlon  lliere  hss  been  a  needed 
emphasis  on  missile  research,  but  the  cmin- 
try  still  lacks  an  operational  ICllM  and  may 
not  t>e  able  u>  supply  intermedlate-rangn 
missiles  to  Its  Kuropean  allies  as  promised 
next  fall.  And,  In  the  Increasingly  vital 
area  of  space  research,  thsre  Is  still  no  Arm 
pro:^ram,  or  funds— although  the  HoUMe  of 
Representatives  has  acted  commendably  in 
approving  a  civilian  agency  to  direct  outer 
space  exploration. 

Moat  disappointing  of  all.  the  past  8 
mouths  have  seen  no  perceptible  progress 
toward  an  enlightened  and  generous  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  shortage-ridden  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  country.  No  major  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  any  of  the  four 
measures  Introduced  In  Congress  to  provide 
needed  support  for  the  schools.  The  admin- 
istration diffidently  asked  for  a  half  loaf;  It 
seems  all  too  likely  the  Bchot)ls  will  In  the 
end  receive  only  a  few  meager  crumbs  If  any- 
thing at  all. 

For  a  while.  It  seemed  as  If  the  sputniks 
might  nourish  a  sense  of  urgency  and  direct 
attention  to  the  need  for  %  wiser  Investment 
In  the  country's  most  precious  resource.  Ito 
youth.  So  far.  the  hope  h.is  proved  empty. 
The  next  8  months  renew  the  challenge,  it 
Is  harsh  to  think  that  only  another  disaster 
like  Sputnik  I  could  prompt  the  adminis- 
tration— and  the  country — to  show  the 
aroused  capacity  of  a  free  society  to  Insure 
Its  survival. 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times  there 
was  published  an  article  written  by  John 
D.  Morris  entitled  "Defenses  Expert 
Warns  on  Apathy."  which  summarizes 
the  comments  of  Representative  Mahon, 
of  Texas,  on  the  same  subject  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
spoke  so  ably  last  Thursday.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

a.s  follows : 

DrrTNSEs  ExrFRT  Warws  ow  Apatftt— Mahon, 

Backing  f.Tfl  Billion  Bn.L  nt  House,  Sats 

Nation  Lacks  Wiu-  To  Kaxp  Lead 
(By  John   D    Morris) 

W.\sHiNCTON,  June  3  —A  leading  Congres- 
sional authority  on  United  States  defenses 
said  today  that  complacency  was  again 
hampering  the  country's  efforts  to  meet  the 
Soviet  challenge. 

Representative  Gcoaci:  H  Mahon.  Democrat 
of  Texas,  told  the  Hou.se  that  the  United 
States  lacked  the  necessary  determination 
and  singleness  of  purpose  to  vln  this  contest 
for  survival  as  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world. 

Mr  Mahon  Is  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  In  charge  of  the  defense 
budget.  He  took  the  floor  as  the  House  be- 
gan consideration  of  a  bill  appropriating 
♦38.310,561.000  In  new  funds  for  the  defense 
program  In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

The  measure  provides  tl  13.614.000  more 
than  President  Elsenhower  requested  and  Is 
nearly  94  billion  larger  than  the  current 
year  s  appropriation. 

WA«N«  ON  t'Nrrro  nrsTrn  Mrrrrvvz 

"But  this  bill  today,"  Representative 
M^MON  declared,  "is  not  going  to  be  adequate 
regardless  of  the  billions  provided  unless  the 
right  attitude  and  otmosphere  prevail  In  this 
country.     The  present  attitude  is  not  suf- 

flrlrlit  " 

When  the  first  Soviet  earth  satellite  wae 
launched  last  Ocuiber,  hs  snld,  the  country 
hernms  "aroused  humiliated  enfry,  frus- 
trated, and  determined  "  T)iere  was  even 
a  touch  lit  hysteria,  he  observed, 

"Now,"  he  asserted,  "the  hysteria  Is  gone, 
the  anger  has  cooled,  and  the  delermlnnUon 
has  been  blunted.  Our  emotions  and  re- 
s<Jlves  have  run  the  whole  gamut  from  the 
peak  of  awareness  and  urgency  to  the  hum- 
drum plane  of  complacency  " 

Tet  the  Soviet  threat  to  United  States  pre- 
eminence In  Industry,  science,  and  military 
striking  power  is  steadily  Increasing  and 
"will  become  more  acute,  definitely  more 
serious  In  the  next  few  years,"  he  said. 

SfOST    DimciTLT    PaOSLBSS 

"We  cannot  afford  to  let  anything  deprlre 
us  of  a  sustained  sense  of  urgency  to  do  the 
required  things  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try." he  declared  -Tills.  In  my  Judgment, 
is  our  most  difficult  problem  " 

Mr  Mahon  supported  the  United  States 
policy  of  waiting  for  any  potential  enemy 
to  strike  the  first  blow.     But  he  asked: 

"Could  It  be  that  we  are  approaching  the 
time  when  If  yo\i  give  a  powerful  opponent 
the  first  blow,  no  country  on  earth  could 
survive  and  have  the  means  to  launch  a 
winning  counterattack?" 

He  said  leaders  and  Americans  generally 
must  face  up  to  this  Issue. 

aocitrr  expebt  camcAL 

Another  aspect  of  United  States  defense 
policy,  meanwhile,  was  criticized  by  a  Pen- 
tagon expert,  Capl.  Robert  C.  Truax,  of  the 
Navy. 

Captain  Truax.  a  rocket  specialist  now  as- 
signed to  the  Defense  Department's  Ad- 
vanced Research  ProjecU  Agency,  deplored 
what  he  called  half-hearted,  piecemeal  efforts 
to  overtake  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  conquest 
of  space. 

Writing  In  the  June  Issue  of  Astronautics, 
a  publication  of  the  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety, he  said  the  United  States  now  lacked 
an  Integrated  space  flight  program  and  waa 
not  even  planning  one. 

He  asserted : 

"Without  a  clear-cut  national  resolve  to 
lead  In  the  exploration  of  apace,  and  cen- 
tralized planning  and  direction,  we  not  only 
will  not  overtake  the  Russians,  but  the  gap 
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will  continue  to  widen  until  they  are  as 
truly  masters  of  space  as  England  was  master 
of  the  seas  In  the  last  two  centuries." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield  for  an  observation 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  usual  perspicacious  anal- 
ysis of  this  vital  problem.  I  .ira  espe- 
cially pleased  the  Senator  has  seen  lit  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  outstand- 
ing remarks  made  by  the  chainnan  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appro- 
priations of  the  Hou-e  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Honorable  George 
Maiion,  of  Texas.  In  my  opinion,  no 
Member  of  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress is  more  assiduous  in  his  efTorts  to 
give  the  facts  about  our  defense  to  the 
people  and  to  see  that  our  counti-y  is 
properly  prepared,  than  Is  this  distin- 
guished Repre.sentatlvc  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  comments.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  mil  be  able  to  remain  on  tiie 
floor  for  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  President,   this  momlnd,  to  my 

tmnzement,  there  wft«  published  hi  the 
cw  Yoik  Times  an  irtlclo  written  by 
Jamea  Rcst^m,  a  distinguished  reporter, 
rnlllJcd  Frrwldrnl  Drgln*  Iltvicw  of  Pol- 
icy on  CrlMt  Abroad— Mccl«  With  Nu- 
tionsl  Safety  Council  on  Defense  Plftnn 
•nd  Foreign  Relations,"  I  ask  unnnl- 
mou»  coni^nt  thiit  the  grtlrle  may  bo 
printed  in  the  Rtcono  at  thla  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  RgcoHD. 
aa  follow! : 

PsraiDEWT  BroiNK  Rrvirw  or  Poi  yry  on  Csisks 
AsaoAD — Metts  With  National  Rafttt 
ConNcn.  ON  DcrrNSE  Plans  and  FoariON 
Relations 

(By  James  Rcston) 

Washington.  June  3. — President  Elsen- 
hower met  with  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil today  for  a  broad  review  of  foreign  and 
defenses  policies. 

It  is  not  known  what  decisions.  If  any.  were 
taken.  But  It  U  elated  officially,  though 
privately,  that  a  major  foreign  policy  and 
defense  policy  review  Is  underway. 

For  example.  In  the  field  of  defeiife.  the 
administration  Is  confronted  with  tliree 
major  decisions; 

What  priority  Is  to  be  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  various  mlpglles.  different  planes,  and 
other  strategic  delivery  systems  such  as 
mtsslle-lcunchlng  submarines? 

Is  the  Nation's  capacity  to  wage  limited 
wars  to  be  stepped  up.  and  if  so  how? 

Which  service  Is  to  do  what  In  the  revised 
defense  of  the  continent,  now  under  study 
within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

MOST    CONTXOVEKSIIS    INCLUDrD 

These  three  questions  Involve  moet  of  the 
controversial  questions  about  allocation  of 
funds  and  allocation  of  roles  and  missions  to 
the  services.  They  involve  such  complex  de- 
cisions as  how  many  B-VOs  are  to  be  ordered 
at  a  cost  of  tl5  million  t<^  $20  million  each, 
how  much  Is  to  t>e  spent  on  the  antimissile 
mlseUe.  how  much  on  the  Polaris-launching 
atomic  submarine,  and  what  concessions  can 
be  made  to  Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
U)  an  inspection  system  against  surprise 
at'ack. 

Also.  Just  as  scientific  aiid  technical  events 
are  forcing  fundamental  budgetary  and 
eervlce-mlssion  decisions,  so  world  political 
events  are  forcing  the  Pri-sldent  and  Secre- 


tary of  State  Dulles  to  review  their  foreign 
policies. 

Nobody  here  pretends  to  know  yet  what 
the  rife  of  Gen.  Cliarles  de  Gaulle  in  Prance 
Is  going  U3  mean  to  the  future  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  European 
Inte^ation  plans  such  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  exchange  of  atomic  and  missile  In- 
formation, or  allied  relations  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

MACMrLLAN    VISIT    AWArrED 

President  Eisenhower  and  Mr  Dulles  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  these  things, 
however,  with  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Harold  Macmlllan.  who  arrives  here  Satur- 
d.^y.  And  this  visit  Is  adding  some  urgency 
to  the  policy  review,  especially  since  Mr.  Mac- 
mlllan is  planning  to  see  General  de  Gaulle 
In  Paris  in  the  near  future. 

The  changing  situation  In  France,  how- 
ever. Is  not  the  problem  that  is  forcing  a  re- 
view. In  recent  days  a  variety  of  significant 
events  have  caused  officials  here  to  take  an- 
other, and  in  some  ways,  a  more  hopeful  look 
at  the  world  situation.  Among  these  events 
are  the  following: 

The  ideological  feud  between  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  leaders  has 
broken  out  again. 

Pro-Western  forces  not  only  held  their  own 
but  achieved  some  significant  gains  In  the 
recent  Itallsn  and  Jt<pano*e  elections. 

Britinh  pold-dollar  reserves  have  Just  gone 
over  the  |3  million  mork  for  the  first  time  In 
7  years. 

Hecrstsry  Duties  believes  there  Is  now  rs- 
lisbls  ground  fur  believing  thst  Premier 
ttuksrno  of  Irulonssla  is  getting  control  of 
the  pro-CommunUts  In  bis  Oovrrnment. 
I>esp<7ndency  htre  over  the  drift  of  Indomsla 
lowiird  rotiiinuiiltm  Is  giving  wny  u>  the  o(B- 
ciai  line  that  we  have  not  played  our  main 
card  there  yet 

If  Ambassador  Raymond  A  Hare's  report  of 
his  talk  with  General  Abdel  Nasser.  President 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  on  May  21  can 
be  relied  upon.  President  Nasser  Is  now  offer- 
ing to  cooperate  In  a  moderate  solution  of 
the  Lebanese  crisis,  which  not  long  ago 
forced  the  President  to  dispatch  troops  Into 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Even  In  India,  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
realization  of  the  danger  of  Communist 
penetration  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

CATALOGUE  CALLED  DECEPTIVE 

This  catalogue,  by  Itself  is  deceptive.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  the  Communists  still  retain 
the  Initiative  on  the  German  question,  are 
exercising  great  Influences  In  Indonesia  and 
the  Middle  East,  and.  unless  General  de 
Gaulle  can  find  a  formula  for  the  solution  of 
the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  questions,  may 
even  be  able  to  make  new  progress  at  the 
heart  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  In  Prance. 

Also,  there  Is  no  concerted  Allied  policy,  as 
yet.  to  deal  with  these  problems  any  more  ef- 
fectively than  In  the  last  2  years.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  situation  In  Prance. 
Tunisia,  Lebanon,  and  Indonesia  seems  a 
little  better  than  it  did  a  few  days  or  weeks 
ago,  when  a  whole  series  of  distastes  seemed 
Imminent. 

What  Is  going  on  here  now  la  a  reappraisal 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  these 
situations  even  more.  The  administration 
has  found  ways  and  means  to  help  solve  the 
financial  crises  In  Brazil,  Colombia  and  ChUe. 
Both  the  foreign  aid  and  the  trade  bUls  are 
In  better  shape  In  Congress  than  seemed  pos- 
sible a  fortnight  ago. 

There  are  not  yet.  however,  any  new  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  the  larger  Allied  or  Commu- 
nist problems.  But  the  search  Is  on,  and  of- 
ficials are  moving  from  the  discussion  stage 
to  the  stage  of  decision. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  sense  of  amazement, 
Mr.  President,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Reaton,  a  reporter  of  great  ability  and 
accuracy,  states  as  a  fact  that  for  the 


first  time  the  National  Security  Council 
is  about  to  meet  to  determine: 

First,  what  priority  is  to  be  given  to 
the  production  of  various  missiles,  dif- 
ferent planes,  and  other  strategic  deliv- 
ery systems  such  as  missile -launching 
submarines? 

Second,  is  the  Nation's  capacity  to 
wage  limited  wars  to  be  stepped  up,  and 
if  so,  how? 

Third,  which  service  is  to  do  what  in 
the  revised  defense  of  the  continent,  a 
subject  now  under  study  within  the  office 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask:  How  long  is  the 
present  administration  going  to  dilly- 
dally with  problems  of  national  survival  ? 
How  long  is  the  administration  going  to 
fail  to  give  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  Johnson  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  which  indicated,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  said  last  Thurs- 
day, that  in  16  out  of  17  categories  noth- 
ing of  any  effectiveness  ha«  been 
done  to  Implement  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations,  while  the  national  de- 
fense remains  in  a  state  about  which  we 
must  have  grave  concern. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  country  ia 
dilatory.  Perhapa  the  country  is  not 
aroused.  Perhaps  the  country  has  no 
aenao  of  urgency.  But  what  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  national  administra- 
tion? Its  rcnponsiblllty  is  to  awaken 
the  country, 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Conureas, 
with  the  help  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  m'lll  continue  our  efTorU  to  push 
water  uphill  despite  the  failure  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  have  any 
understanding  of  the  needs  which  con- 
front our  Nation  today. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER, 
OP  ARIZONA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
worthwhile  and  enlightening  article 
about  the  able  and  forthright  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
Is  contained  in  the  June  7,  1958.  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post — which  ap- 
peared on  the  newsstands  yesterday. 

I  congratulate  not  only  tlie  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  the  author  of 
the  article,  Mr.  Paul  F.  Healy,  the  well- 
known  journalist,  for  his  objective  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  Nation's  brilliant, 
younger  statesmen  who  is  serving  his 
Nation  and  State  so  well.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  tlie  Ricord  following  my 
remarlia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH£  GLTTTEalNG  Ma.  GOLDWATEa 

(By  Paul  F.  Healy) 

The  most  aggressive,  articulate,  colorful, 
and  possibly  most  conservative  conservative 
in  the  United  States  Senate  Is  Barry  Morris 
GoLDWATEK,  a  49-year-old  Republican  from 
Arizona.  At  a  time  when  conrervatlves  are 
retiring  or  subsiding  and  dullness  Is  settling 
over  the  Senate  generally.  Ooldwater  stands 
out  like  a  spltbail  expert  at  a  caucus  of 
deacons. 

OoLDWATta  Infuriates  the  professional  lib- 
erals and  his  name  has  become  almost  a  form 
of    profanity   In   many    labor-union   circles. 
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He  Is  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
l8  sponsoring  and  constantly  talking  up  a 
Bo-called  rlght-to-work  bill  which  would 
prevent  compulsory  unionism.  This  year  he 
Is  In  a  rough  reelection  contest  which  Is  at- 
tracting national  interest,  partly  because 
GoiJ)WATi3i  gives  the  Impression  he  Is  run- 
ning against  Walter  Reuther.  the  United 
Auto  Workers'  president,  who  lives  not  In 
Arizona,  but  Detroit.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  started  his  word  war  with  Reuther 
in  the  best  pulp-flctlon  style — shooting  from 
the  hip  with  both  guns. 

As  a  Jet  flier,  photographer,  explorer.  In- 
dian authority,  sportsman  and  free-swinging 
politician.  GoLDVATHi  likes  to  live  danger- 
ously—seeming to  be  swept  along  by  his  own 
let  stream.  He  Is  expensively  tailored  and 
wears  black-rlmmed  spectacles,  except  when 
piloting  a  plane.  In  his  flying  clothes  he 
could  pass  for  a  character  In  the  Steve  Can- 
yon comic  strip;  he  Is  a  colonel  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  a  command-pilot  rating.  As  a 
man's  man.  he  also  appeals  to  vi^omen. 
"Barbts  got  a  message  for  us  girls."  says 
one  prominent  young  Democrats  wife. 

To  understand  how  Goldwater  got  where 
he  Is  and  how  he  Is,  some  attention  must  be 
paid  to  his  heritage,  which  Is  a  ruggedly  far 
western,  pioneer  variety.  His  grandparents, 
Michael  and  Sarah  Goldwater  (then  Gold- 
wasser)  and  a  paternal  great-uncle,  Joseph, 
followed  the  gold  rush  to  California  In  1852. 
where  they  ran  a  general  store  and  saloon  In 
the  Mother  Lode  country  of  Sonora.  Later, 
when  gold  was  discovered  along  the  Gila 
River  In  what  Is  now  Arizona.  Russia-born 
Mike  Goldwater  drove  wngons  of  goods  from 
Los  Angeles  across  the  desert  to  become  an 
Itinerant  peddler  In  the  mining  camps.  In 
1862  the  Goldwaters  opened  an  adobe  store 
and  founded  the  town  of  Ehrenberg.  The 
store  offered  everything  from  gunpowder  and 
Whisky  to  calico  and  lace,  and  also  served 
as  city  hall,  post  office,  and  Jail. 

Then  the  Goldwaters  began  building  a 
chain  of  stores — a  venture  Involving  more 
than  commercial  risk  at  a  time  when  travel 
between  towns  literally  could  be  a  hulr- 
ralslng  adventure.  Mike  and  Joe  were  badly 
woutided  In  a  brush  with  Apache  Indians  In 
a  place  aptly  named  Skull  Valley.  The  Gold- 
waters  ojiened  the  second  of  their  stores  In 
Prescott  with  the  help  of  two  of  Mike's  sons, 
Morris  and  Baron — who  was  to  become 
Barry's  father.  The  other  sons.  Ben  and  Sam, 
for.sook  the  hazards  of  frontier  mercantile 
life  In  favor  of  the  comparatively  quiet  oc- 
cupation of  faro  dealing  up  and  down  the 
west  coast.  The  Arizona  Goldwaters  pro- 
ceeded to  expand  their  stores  to  Phoenix. 
Tombstr)ne.  and  Bl.^bee — their  establishment 
In  the  latter  town  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Blsbee  ma.ssacre  In  1883,  when  bandits  held 
up  Joe  and  shot  down  five  passersby  who 
tried  to  sound  an  alarni.  The  bandits  were 
later  caught  by  a  posse  and  five  of  them 
were  convicted  and  hanged.  A  sixth  member 
of  the  gang  was  sentenced  to  20  years,  but 
the  citizenry  disagreed  with  the  verdict  and 
strung  him  up  with  a  rope  from  Goldwaters'. 

Politics  got  Into  Barry  Goldwaters  blood 
when  he  was  a  boy.  His  Uncle  Morris  had 
helped  found  the  Democratic  Party  In  Ari- 
zona Territory,  was  mayor  of  Prescott,  and 
served  In  the  State  legislature  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  President  of  the  Senate.  Mor- 
ris took  his  nephew  with  him  on  his  political 
rounds  and  had  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
boy,  although  not  enough  to  make  a  Demo- 
crat out  of  him.  When  Barry  and  his  brother, 
Bob.  took  over  the  family  stores  after  the 
death  of  their  father  In  i929.  they  decided 
that  one  of  them  should  be  a  Republican  for 
business  reasons,  and  Barry  registered  as 
such. 

Barry  greatly  admired  his  mother,  the  for- 
mer  Josephine  Williams,  a  Nebraska  descend- 
ant of  Roger  Wmiams,  an  Episcopalian  and  a 


Republican.  Mrs.  Ooldwater  raised  her  two 
sons  and  daughter,  Carolyn,  as  Episcopalians. 

Barbt  OoLDWA-ncR  also  seems  to  have  taken 
after  hU  mother  In  hla  supercharged  energy. 
Weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  she  was  a 
crack  shot  with  rifle  and  shotgun,  and  skilled 
her  sons  In  her  favorite  sport,  deer  hunting. 

Few  men  expend  themselves  in  so  many 
directions  as  Barry  Ooidwatch.  He  needs 
remarkably  little  rest,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  overeats  and  has 
never  smoked  or  drunk  coffee.  Six  feet  tall, 
his  weight  has  remained  a  muscular  185 
pounds  for  30  years.  He  Is  handsomely 
square-Jawed,  with  curly  gray  hair,  and 
usually  is  suntanned.  His  nose  was  broken 
when  he  played  center  on  the  University  of 
Arizona  football  team  and  he  bears  a  small 
scar  on  his  forehead,  a  souvenir  from  a 
wrestling  match.  A  disgruntled  fan  hurled 
the  top  of  a  stool  and  Goldwater  happened 
to  be  In  the  line  of  fire. 

When  he  Is  not  questioning  Reuther. 
Goldwater  radiates  a  boundless  geniality,  an 
earthly,  self-deprecating  sense  of  humor,  and 
disarming  candor.  One  AFL  CIO  represent- 
ative who  has  dealt  directly  with  Gold- 
water  sums  him  up  as  a  "charming 
scoundrel."  Union  offlrlals  complain  that 
Goldwater  either  does  not  understand  labor- 
union  practices  or  deliberately  distorts  them. 
The  kindest  term  they  apply  to  him  is  "play- 
boy," apparently  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  and  his  wife.  Peggy,  travel  In  a 
transcontinental  social  set. 

Goldwaters  faults,  like  his  talents,  are 
gaudy.  He  has  a  tendency  to  tuke  extreme 
positions,  to  spcTk  out  Impetuously  and  too 
often,  and  to  Jumble  facts  or  handle  them 
loosely.  He  is  gradvially  developing  a  degree 
of  patience,  but  he  feels  It  has  been  sorely 
tried. 

Goldwater  believes  In  calling  a  spade  a 
spnde.  but  In  the  heat  of  his  arguments  It 
Is  more  likely  to  sound  like  a  power  shovel. 
Having  previously  called  Reuther  "the  most 
dangerous  man  In  America,"  he  got  carried 
away  with  this  theme  in  a  Detroit  speech 
on  the  Salute-to-Eisenhower  program  last 
January.  Filling  out  his  air  time,  he  ad- 
libbed  that  Reuther  was  "more  dangerous 
than  the  sputniks  or  anything  Russia  might 
do." 

This  time  Reuther  blew  his  top.  Three 
days  later  he  told  a  cheering  UAW  conven- 
tion that  Goldwater  was  "this  country's  No. 

1  political  fanatic.  Its  No.  1  antllabor  baiter, 
its  No.  1  peddler  of  class  hati-ed"  He  cried 
that  If  Goldwater  believed  what  he  said  he 
was  "mentally  unbalanced  and  needs  a 
psychiatrist." 

Privately.  Goin  water  commented;  "I 
knew  he'd  crack,  and  he  did  it  when  I  went 
Into  his  backyard  and  started  bitin'  at  him." 

Reuther  and  Goi.DWATfR  have  been  chal- 
lenging each  other  to  a  showdown  debate  for 

2  years,  but  they  have  yet  to  arrange  a  face- 
to-face  argtiment  out.'^lde  a  Senate  commit- 
tee room.  On  last  February  27.  Reuther 
stormed  CaplUil  Hill  and  denounced  Gold- 
water  as  a  "political  hypocrite"  and  a  "moral 
coward"  during  a  noon  recess  of  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  hearings  on  the  United 
Auto  Workers  strike  against  the  Kohler 
plumbing-fixtures  company.  Goldwater  and 
the  three  other  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee had  blocked  Reuther  In  his  determina- 
tion to  be  the  first  witness  in  the  hearings. 
Reuther  charged  that  Goldwatjr  had  "run 
out"  every  time  there  was  a  chance  for  a 
confrontation. 

This  time  Goldwater  blew  his  top.  On 
the  Senate  floor  he  said  that  Reuther  was  a 
"liar."  and  various  other  reprehensible 
things.  He  recalled  that  he  had  accepted  a 
challenge  to  debate  the  United  Auto  Workers 
leader  over  the  radio  In  Detroit  In  June  1957. 
provided  the  union  allowed  him  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Ten  dnys  before  the 
event.  Reuther  canceled  out  because  of  a 
schedule    conflict.      Nonetheless.    Goldwater 


related,  he  agreed  to  debate  a  United  Auto 
Workers  vice  president,  Leonard  Woodcock. 
Instead.  He  said  the  union  meanwhile  had 
expanded  the  program  Into  a  half-hour  tele- 
vision show  and.  all  In  all.  It  had  cost  him 
approximately  $1,000  to  get  Insulted  In  De- 
troit. 

In  calmer  moments,  Goldwater  often  looks 
askance  at  his  own  quixotic  nature. 

"There  are  words  of  mine  floating  around 
in  the  ether  that  I  would  like  to  reach  up  at. 
grab  and  eat."  he  said  recently.  "I  am  sorry 
I  called  Reuther  a  Uar.  He  did  me  a  favor  by 
cU8.«ilng  me  out.  You  see,  westernerB  are 
proud  of  their  people  and  they  don't  like 
outsiders  telling  them  they  have  an  S.  O.  B 

"My  differences  with  Reuther  are  purely 
philosophical."  he  continued  mildly.  "He's 
not  a  bad  guy.  He's  a  churchman  and  good 
to  his  family  But  I  think  he's  a  devoted  So- 
cialist. And  I  don't  like  him  taking  dues 
money  from  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
using  It  to  help  elect  Democrats. 

"Rcuther's  not  a  labor  leader,  he's  become 
a  pyolltlclan.  When  he  was  reelected  president 
of  his  union  In  1948.  he  said  that  'political 
action  shall  have  the  flrst  call  uix)n  my  time 
and  energy.'  He's  made  a  conquest  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Michigan,  and  has  made 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  with  Its  1,500.000 
members,  the  greatest,  strongest  political 
machine  this  country  has  ever  known.  If  he 
Isn't  stopped.  Reuther  will  control  this  coun- 
try's politics  by  I960," 

Goldwater  Is  frank  to  admit  he  wishes  the 
Republicans  had  a  party  adjunct  as  potent 
as  the  UAW.  "I'd  rather  have  l.OOO  men 
working  for  me  on  election  day  than  $10,000." 
he  explains. 

Emil  Mazey.  secretnry-treasiirer  of  the 
UAW.  keeps  a  flle  on  Goldwater.  but  It  Is 
not  nearly  as  large  as  Goldwateb  s  254-page 
flle  on  Reuther.  The  Senator  flips  through 
It,  reading  Reutherlsms  at  random,  when- 
ever he  wants  to  be  stimulated. 

Significantly,  none  of  Oous-wkttk's  OOP 
Senate  colleagues  have  enlisted  In  his  run- 
ning battle  with  the  nimble  Reuther.  whose 
emotional  forensic  torrents  Invariably  drown 
out  his  opponents.  But  it  Is  accepted 
among  Republicans  that  "Barry's  got  all  the 
guts  in  the  world."  He  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  take  a  difficult  speaking  as- 
signment for  the  party. 

A  former  Republican  official  of  the  Senate 
say."  that  first-termer  Goldwater  "has  more 
leadership  potential  than  any  of  the  younger 
men  I  saw  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  in  10 
years.  All  he  needs  Is  more  maturity — not 
to  let  himself  get  so  riled  by  his  adversaries." 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  Goldwatt^i's  charm  that 
he  Is  personally  p>opular  In  the  Senate  cloak- 
room, even  with  those  who  disagree  with  him 
the  most  violently.  He  Is  respected  for  his 
sincerity  and  Is  considered  a  "good  horse 
trader."  However,  many  Democrats  feel  he 
went  to  unfair  lengths  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
get  Reuther  In  the  Kohler  strike  hearings. 
At  one  ix)lnt  In  the  hearings.  Goldwater 
cryptically  cited  a  Bureau  of  Labt^r  statistic 
to  the  effect  that  37  deaths  were  caused  by 
CIO  strikes  In  the  period  1936  47.  This 
stirred  up  a  Democratic  hornet's  nest  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  pointed  out 
that  32  of  the  37  killed  were  strikers  or 
strike  sympathizers  and  that  only  I  of  these 
was  killed  In  a  UAW  strike. 

Goldwater  also  hurt  himself  through  his 
aissoclatlon  with  the  late  Senattir  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy.  They  had  been  friends  since  Mc- 
Carthy had  come  to  Arizona  for  his  health  in 
the  early  1940'8.  Tliough  they  had  some 
fundamental  disagreements.  Goldwater  vot- 
ed against  McCarthy's  condemnation  by  the 
Senate  In  1954  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set  limits  on  a 
Senator's  right  to  express  himself.  He 
pleaded  In  several  speeches  that  McCarthy's 
tranFgresslons  at  least  were  "ml.'^takes  of  zeal 
and  not  of  timidity."     He  said  that  the  Re- 
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publicans  were  committing  cannibalism  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  not  enjoying  their 
Irish  stew. 

The  AFL-CIO  annually  grades  Goldwater 
zero  or  close  to  It  in  a  tox  score  of  whether 
Members  of  Congress  vtted  right  or  wrong 
on  selected  Issues.  Got  dwatzr  agrees  that 
he  should  be  placed  abo\:t  as  far  out  on  the 
edge  of  tte  right  wing  a/   any  Senator. 

While  he  was  pro-Elsenhower  at  the  1952 
GOP  convention  In  Arlzt.na.  he  has  not  had 
the  slightest  desire  to  talte  the  veil  as  a  so- 
called  modem  Rcpubllca:i.  He  says  he  has 
retained  his  admiration  ft  r  the  President  and 
they  have  remained  persrnal  friends.  Ironi- 
cally, though,  he  has  not  i  layed  golf  or  bridge 
With  Elsenliower.  while  his  brother,  Bob,  has 
done  both. 

The  Senator  Is  opposed  to  foreign  aid  and 
the  welfare  state.  He  U  In  favor  of  States 
rights,  drastic  Governrntrnt  economy,  and 
lower  taxes.  He  says  hU  critics  Ignore  the 
Tact  that  he  Is  Ju.st  as  op|>)scd  to  b!g  business 
as  he  Is  to  big  Government  and  big  labor. 
He  considers  all  tliree  as  Inherently  danger- 
ous to  a  free-enterprl.'^e  rvFtem.  And  he 
thinks  the  world  Is  up.- Ide  down  when  a 
"modern  "  and  a  "liberal"  s  one  who  supports 
centralized  bureaucracy,  v  hlch  limits  human 
freedom. 

"Just  what  does  It  met  ns  to  be  'modern.' 
anyway?"  he  n.-^ked  plaint  vely  on  the  Senate 
fl(X5r  In  1957,  "I  think  of  riy.self  as  modern  In 
the  true  meaning  as  outll  led  In  the  diction- 
aries. My  brother  and  I  have  Just  built  a 
new  store,  I  am  building  a  new  home.  I  fly 
an  airplane.  I  like  new  things  and  new 
gadgets." 

GoLDWATrR  Is  the  most  versatile  Member 
of  the  Senate.  He  hus  ta  ;en  ctl  and  landed 
In  9  of  the  A.r  Fircc's  Jet  mod.-ls.  Including 
the  F  104  fighter  and  the  i  ew  KC  135  Strato- 
tanker.  nnd  over  the  yenr  has  flown  70  dif- 
ferent types  of  aircraft.  Ho  Is  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  London, 
having  qualified  with  his  portrait  studies  cf 
old  Indians.  He  helped  bnld  the  flrst  radio 
station  In  Phoenix  when  he  was  12  years  old. 
now  builds  and  Installs  his  own  hl-fl  sets,  and 
reputedly  can  fix  anythln':  mechanical. 

He  Is  devoted  to  Dixieland  music  and  once 
tnught  himself  to  play  the  saxophone,  clari- 
net, and  trombone. 

Goldwater  Is  an  auth<  rlty  on  Arizona's 
90.0CO  native  Indians,  an  ong  whom  he  Is 
variously  known  as  Barry  Sandust,  Barry  One 
Salt,  and  Curly  Head.  He  has  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  350  katclna  dolls,  the  famous 
masked  religious  figures  made  by  the  old 
Hopls.  He  also  collects  primary  historical 
material  on  the  Southwe;  t  and  has  taken 
some  8,C00  phottjgrajihs  llli..'-tratlng  the  more 
remote  areas  of  the  State  and  the  customs 
of  its  12  Indian  tribes. 

Goldwater  has  explored  «  very  sector  cf  Ari- 
zona, the  fifth  largest  Sta  e,  and  knows  the 
Grand  Canyon  Intimately  In  1940.  when 
the  feat  was  still  rare,  he  navigated  700  miles 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  fi  3-week  trip  In  a 
wooden  boat — from  the  Green  Rivtr  In  Utah 
to  Boulder  Dam  through  t.'ie  Grand  Canyon. 
He  has  shown  movies  ol  hi:,  river  expeditions 
all  over  the  State. 

Cruising  by  air  over  tie  Grand  Canyon 
one  monilnc;  In  15)51.  Goldwater  noticed  deep 
down  In  Nankowe.np  Cany  in  the  shadow  of 
a  natural  bridge  whose  existence  was  not 
known.  He  returned  later  and  made  a  com- 
plete aerial  reconnaissance  to  be  sure  It  was 
not  a  hallucination.  Then  he  got  a  heli- 
copter pilot  to  take  him  down  Into  Nanko- 
wcap.  clambered  2,000  feet,  mostly  upward, 
to  the  site  of  his  geological  discovery,  and 
photographed    It. 

In  1P34  Goldwater  married  attractive 
Pcegy  Johnson,  whose  father.  Ray  Prei=cott 
Johnson,  and  uncle.  Charles  S  D.ivls.  were 
two  of  the  heads  of  the  Borg-Warner  Corp. 
One  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  In  Muncle. 
Ind,,  was   G.  Meuueu   WilUams,   now   better 


known  as  "Soapy"  and  the  fifth-term  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Michigan.  The  Senator 
still  kids  his  wife  about  the  days  when 
Williams — then  at  Princeton — dated  her  and 
presented  her  with  poetry.  Goldwates  has 
never  taken  dpad  aim  at  the  Governor,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  Junior  partner  of  Reuther. 
but  he  denies  that  this  Is  due  to  gallantry 
toward   Peggy's  ex-beau. 

The  Goldwaters  have  four  pood-looklng 
children — Joanne,  now  Mrs.  TTiomas  Ross, 
living  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Barry.  Jr.,  a  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  three- 
time  all-Amerlcan  Interscholastic  diver; 
Michael,  a  student  at  Staunton.  Va,,  Military 
Academy:  and  Peggy,  a  student  at  the  Jud- 
Bon  School  in  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

They  have  a  spectacular  new  modern  house 
on  a  mountain  Just  outside  Phoenix  and 
overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Sun.  Built 
of  northern  Arizona  sandstone  and  redwood, 
it  is  complete  with  steam  bath,  hi-fi  speaker 
in  every  room,  built-in  movie  projector,  a 
photography  darkroom,  a  giUery  of  western 
paintings,  and  a  collection  of  early  western 
firearms.  The  Goldwatejis  also  have  a  sum- 
mer home  overlooking  the  Pacific  at  La  JoUa. 
Calif,,  and  an  apartment  in  Washington. 
D.  C  .  that  Is  strikingly  decorated  in  a  desert 
motif. 

The  old  Goldwater  home,  where  B\rry  was 
born  on  January  1,  1909.  was  headquarters 
for  the  active  young  people  of  Phoenix  when 
he  was  growing  up.  The  three  Goidwatt-r 
children  were  openhanded.  fun-lovlnp.  and 
Utterly  uninhibited.  Mrs,  B.iron  Gold- 
water,  new  a  salty  septuagenarian,  recalls: 
"I  always  let  them  do  what  they  pleased, 
but  I  taught  them  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
I  told  them  Id  rather  they'd  steal  than  tell 
a  lie  " 

Barry  was  graduated  from  Staunton  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Arizona.  After  his  freshman  year  his 
father  died.  Somebody  had  to  mind  the 
store.  Barry  told  Bob  that  "one  of  us  has 
got  to  get  educated,  and  it  better  be  you." 
Bob,  though  18  months  younger  than  Earrv, 
had  brilliantly  skipped  several  grades  and 
passed  him  In  school.  Barry  was  never  a 
schol.'.r. 

When  Bob  later  Joined  B\rry  In  the  store, 
they  made  an  ima<^inatlve  pair  of  merchan- 
disers. They  Imported  the  smartest  styles 
from  New  'X'ork  and  expanded  the  busiue«s 
10  times  over.  Today,  Goldwater 's.  Inc.,  is 
a  cross  between  an  elegant  department  store 
and  a  high -fashion  women's  specialty  store. 
It  Includes  4  stores  In  Phoenix,  1  In  sub- 
urban Scottsdale.  and  1  In  Prescott,  The 
combined  annual  gross  is  approximately 
$6. .500,000. 

Like  most  of  the  stores  In  Phoenix,  Gold- 
water's  has  not  been  organized  by  unions. 
The  Senator  says.  "I  wish  we  could  pay  our 
people  more."  But  he  points  out  thai  their 
550  em))ioyees  have  long  enjoyed  a  37-hour 
week,  a  liberal  proflt-5=haring  plan,  and  com- 
pany-paid life  insurance.  During  World  War 
II.  the  Goldwaters  bought  a  farm  in  order 
to  supply  their  employees  witli  milk,  vege- 
tables, and  meat. 

Senator  Goldwater  still  likes  to  talk  about 
the  days  when  he  wiie.  as  he  puts  it.  "selling 
pants."  He  says  he  has  sold  everything  taut 
shoes  and  brassieres.  One  day  before  Christ- 
mas he  set  a  record  In  the  store  by  ringing 
up  204  Individual  sales. 

He  is  convinced  that  salesmanship  Is  largely 
a  matter  of  initiative  and  is  compiling  an  on- 
the-spot  documentary  to  Instruct  salefmen 
in  "how  not  to  sell."  As  he  travels  about 
the  country,  he  makes  a  point  of  diopping 
into  the  local  department  store  with  a  wire 
recorder  concealed  under  his  coat.  He  ap- 
proaches the  cosmetics  counter  and  Inno- 
cently asks  for  razor  blades.  He  has  pri- 
vately committed  himself  to  buy.  without 
resistance,  any  other  Items  the  girl  suggests 
up  to  $5.     To  his  disappointment,  most  of 


the  clerks  simply  direct  him  to  the  razor- 
blade  counter  Instead. 

"Only  one  girl — in  a  drugstore  in  Oklaho- 
ma City — got  all  my  $5."  Goldwater  savs. 
"I  told  her.  'Honey,  If  you  ever  need  a  Job, 
come  to  Phoenix'." 

Goldwater  learned  to  fly  In  1930.  but 
when  the  war  started,  the  Army  Air  Corps 
turned  him  down  because  of  his  age — 32^ 
and  a-tigmatism.  Having  been  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  he  wangled  an  assignment  as 
a:i  Infantry  officer  as  a  ground-school  in- 
structor In  gimncry.  He  next  made  a  deal 
with  training  pilots  to  take  their  photo- 
graphs in  flight — Goldwater  and  his  camera 
w.nild  ride  in  the  rear  cockpit  of  one  of  the 
planes  and  would  snap  the  pilots  as  they 
flew  by.  In  return,  the  pilots  gave  him 
after-hours  flying  time,  enough  so  that  he 
eventually  qualified  as  a  ferry  pilot.  In  Au- 
gust 1943,  he  participated  in  the  flrst — 
and  last— flight  of  fighters.  P^7  Thunder- 
bolts, to  cross  the  Atlantic  during  the  war. 

Goldwater  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  over- 
seas with  the  Air  Transport  Command.  He 
became  a  chief  pilot  on  the  "pony-expre.ss 
runs"  Eupplyirg  the  B-29  bases  In  India  via 
the  Azores  and  Casablanca.  One  moonlit 
night  in  Calcutta,  Goldwater  and  a  buddv, 
Major  (now  Colonel  i  Hap  Croswell.  climaxed 
a  private  celebration  by  having  a  ricksha 
race  down  the  main  street,  carrying  the 
ricksha  boys  as  pa,ssengers.  Returning  late 
tc  his  quarters,  Goldwater  found  a  radio- 
gram reading:  'By  first  available  aircraft 
you  return  to  United  States."  He  rounded 
up  a  crew,  climbed  Into  a  C-54.  and  was  air- 
borne by  4  a,  m.  When  he  arrived  back  at 
ATC  headquarters,  he  was  greeted  with: 
"What  the  hell  are  you  doing  in  the  States?" 
It  developed  that  three  words  had  been  left 
oar  the  m.cs.sa5e  in  transmission.  It  should 
have  read:  "Inform  Major  Croswell  by  flrst 
available  aircraft  yo\i  return  to  United 
States."  So  Goldwater  immediately  flew  Uie 
13,000  miles  back  to  India,  completing  per- 
hnps  the  longest  unnecessary  trip  of  World 
War  ir. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  when  the  war  ended, 
he  organized  the  Air  Natlon.-il  Guard  In  Ari- 
zona and  retained  an  active  status  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  which  requires  him  to 
fly  Air  Force  planes  100  hours  a  year.  In 
more  than  6.000  hours  of  piloting.  Goldwa- 
ter has  had  only  one  minor  crackup. 

One  of  his  most  surprising  passengers  was 
the  late  Willie  Bioff.  tlie  labor  racketeer  who 
was  convicted  of  extortion  and  pandering. 
Biojl  had  mode  Goldwater's  acquaintance 
v,hile  hiding  out  in  Phoenix  under  an  alias. 
Late  one  night  In  1955.  after  making  a 
speech  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  the  Senator  and 
his  wife  ran  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biofl  at  the 
airport.  The  BlofT's  flight  had  been  canceled 
and  they  asked  if  they  could  hitch  a  ride 
back  to  Phoenix  in  the  Goldwater's  4-set.t 
private  plane.  The  Senator  obliged.  He  does 
not  apologize  for  knowing  Bioff,  who,  he 
says,  gave  him  firsthand  knowledge  of  gang- 
sterism in  the  labor  movement.  Short:y 
after  that,  Bioff  was  dynamited  in  his  car  in 
Phoenix, 

In  1949  Goldwater  was  elected  to  the  first 
of  two  terms  In  the  Phoenix  city  council  on 
a  reform  ticket.  He  led  his  7-man  slate  In 
balloting  each  time.  In  1950  he  covered 
60,000  air  miles  as  campaign  manager  and 
pilot  for  Republican  Howard  Pyle's  puccess- 
ful  bid  for  the  governorship  of  Arizona. 
Thus  stimulated,  he  ran  for  the  United 
States  .Senate  In  1952  and  defeated  Ernest 
McFarland,  the  Democratic  incumbent.  This 
was  no  small  feat,  even  though  Goldwater 
had  the  benefit  of  Elsenhower's  coattails  and 
his  margin  of  victory  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent. After  all,  McFarland  was  the  Senate 
majority  leader  and  only  once  previously 
In  Its  history  had  Arizona  elected  a  Repub- 
lican to  the  Senate. 
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In  Washington,  Ooldwatct  has  worked 
for  Arizona's  Interests  by  shrewdly  cooper- 
ating as  much  as  possible  with  Its  powerful 
senior  Senator.  Carl  Hayden,  a  Democrat 
and  long  a  family  friend.  Goldwater  Is  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  where  hLs  knowledge  of  Indians, 
forestry,  water,  and  mining  Is  valuable,  and 
of  the  controversial  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  where,  as  a  nonlawyer.  he 
luid  a  lot  to  learn.  But,  as  usual,  he  Jumped 
In  feet  first  where  most  Senators  fear  to 
tread  By  1955  he  was  needling  Reuther. 
He  has  been  In  demand  as  a  .speaker  before 
business,  farm,  and  professional  groups  all 
over  the  country  ever  since. 

Today  Goldwatkr  Is  not  so  controversial 
Inside  Arizona  as  he  Is  outside  It.  A  great 
many  Arlzonlans  say  they  are  proud  of  him 
and  some  Phoenix  businessmen  have  begun 
calling  him  the  most  outstanding  all-around 
citizen  the  State  has  produced.  In  these 
circles  there  Is  hope  that  he  can  capitalize 
on  his  oppo.sltlon  by  union  leaders  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  late  Senator  Taft  did  In  Ohio 
In  1950. 

Vice  President  Nixon  hinted  at  this  line 
In  a  speech  on  February  15  In  Ph<H?nlx.  when 
he  said  of  Goldwatkr:  "I  predict  the  V(3ters 
of  Arizona  will  show  their  resentment  of 
Walter  Reuther's  attempt  to  purge  him  from 
public  life." 

Aside  from  the  union  spokesmen,  a 
vociferous  minority  of  white-collar  liberals 
In  Arizona  can't  stand  Goldwateh.  The 
State's  1,070,000  population  Includes  only 
1.000  UAW  members  and  32.000  union  mem- 
bers In  all,  but  the  word  la  being  passed  that 
labor  will  go  all  the  way  to  knock  off  Gold- 
water  In  November.  Labor's  spokesmen.  In- 
cluding Walter  Reuther's  brother.  Roy.  have 
come  into  Arizona  In  recent  years  and  pic- 
tured Goldwattr  as  one  of  the  most  hated 
men  among  worklns^  people. 

Paul  Thelss,  regional  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  Phoenix,  told  me  disgustedly  in  April. 
"With  all  the  big  Issues  facing  our  people — 
life-and-death  matters — our  Senator  Is  out 
shadowboxlng  with  Reuther." 

GoLX)WATER  shrugs  off  such  shafts  with  a 
smile.  He  points  to  his  dally  avalanche  of 
mall,  which  Is  full  of  bitter  antl-Reuther 
sentiment  and  encouragement  frcjm  working 
people.  He  says  he  believes  the  ri^^ht  to 
strike  Is  basic,  but  that  forcing  a  man  to 
Join  a  union  in  30  days  under  a  union-shop 
contract  is  a  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  under  the  1st,  5th,  9th,  and  14th 
amendments. 

Goldwater  will  pitch  his  campaign  pri- 
marily on  this  Issue,  which  Is  safe  ground  in 
his  State.  Arizona  was  the  secoivd  of  18 
States  to  pass  a  rlght-to-work  act.  by  popular 
referendum  back  in  1947.  and  since  has  put 
teeth  In  the  law. 

McFarland.  finishing  his  second  term  as 
Governor  of  Arizona,  is  burning  with  an  am- 
bition to  regain  his  Senate  seat  from  Gold- 
water.  A  lawyer,  a  lifelong  politician  and  a 
traiisplated  Oklahoman,  the  red-faced.  64- 
year-old  Governor  looks  and  acts  like  a 
farmer.  Though  his  platform  manner  Is 
customarily  described  as  bumbling  his  com- 
mon touch  is  his  strength.  He  is  con.sldered 
formidable  as  a  down  the  street  handshaker 
In  an  election  campaign. 

The  Republicans  are  counting  on  the 
Goldwater  glitter  once  again  to  put  Mc- 
Farland In  the  shade.  They  hope  to  hook 
the  slow-sp<iken  governor  Into  a  debate  with 
the  fasi-uiklng  Senator  McFarland  Is  re- 
garded aa  the  strongest  Democrat  who  could 
be  run  against  Goldwater.  but  he  la  not 
exactly  the  liberals'  delight.  Politically,  he 
has  always  been  In  the  middle  of  the  ro*d. 
sometimes  trying  to  straddle  It. 

In  the  spring,  local  AFL-CIO  officials  m 
well  aa  Goldwater  himself  were  estimating 
his  reelection  chances  at  about  60-50. 
There  were  two  unknown  factors  in  the 
speculation.  One  was  the  recession,  which 
at    that    time    had    barely    touched   Arizona. 


After  a  record  wlnter-tourlst  boom,  the 
State  was  feeling  prosperous.  But  there 
were  Increasing  layoffs  In  the  copper  mines, 
one  of  Arizona's  four  major  Industries,  and 
If  unemployment  should  spread  generally, 
Goldwater's  stock  would  drop. 

The  other  question  mark  was  the  political 
complexion  of  the  300.000  to  400.000  new 
people  who  have  settled  In  the  State  since 
Goldwater's  election.  The  OOP  thinks  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  Republicans  t>€- 
cau.se  so  many  hall  from  the  rural  Midwest. 
Some  forecasters  predict  the  election  will  be 
decided  by  less  than  1.000  votes.  Summing 
up.  WllUnm  R.  Mathr-ws.  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Dally  Star  In  Tucson,  .said  that 
"Mac  has  been  a  ginxl.  conservative  povernor, 
and  Barry  has  enhanced  his  popularity  be- 
cau.se  out  here  we  like  a  courageou.sly  out- 
spoken fighter"  Mathews  mused  on  this 
and  added  exultantly:  "Whoopee,  It's  going 
to  be  a  campaign.     Whew.  " 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
without  actually  meaning  to  do  .so.  I  am 
sure  that  the  di.stin-^ui.shed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  misled  the  Senate  when 
he  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  June 
3  regarding  the  position  of  the  ReiJubli- 
can  Party  of  Oregon  with  resiject  to 
the  proposed  Columbia  River  Regional 
Development  Corporation  bill  'S.  3114i. 

Earlier.  I  had  received  a  statement 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  William  Niskanen  of 
Bend,  chairman  of  the  Oregon  Repub- 
lican power  policy  committee,  which  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  regional  coriwra- 
tion  principle  for  management  of  Co- 
lumbia Basin  power  resources.  As  act- 
ing chairman  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  and 
in  response  to  Mr.  Niskanen's  request. 
I  placed  the  statement  in  the  record  of 
the  hearing. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
DwoRSHAKi  claimed  that  the  statement 
read  by  me  "was  sent  by  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  party."  Actually.  Mr.  Ni.sk- 
anen  is  pre.sently  chairman  of  the  Ore- 
gon Republican  power  policy  commit- 
tee. The  "former  official  of  tlie  party" 
is  the  person  on  whom  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  relying,  in  his  eflort  to  discredit 
the  statement  which  I  placed  in  the 
hearing  record.  He  is  Elmo  Smith,  who 
was  defeated  in  his  reelection  bid  for 
governor  in  1956. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  first  incumbent  Re- 
publican governor  to  be  defeated  for  re- 
election at  a  general  election  in  our 
State  in  modern  times.  Yet  he  is  cited 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  as 
a  person  with  great  authority  in  the 
Republican  Party  of  Oregon.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Smith  defeated  for  reelection: 
but  he  resigned  this  spring  from  the 
policy  and  action  commlLlee  ol  the 
Oregon  Republican   Party. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  special 
knowledge  as  to  who  speaks  for  the 
Republican  Party  of  Oregon  on  policy 
matters.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an 
ex-governor  who  has  resigned  from  a 
policy  and  action  committee,  a  chair- 
man of  a  power  policy  committee,  or 
the  chairman  of  the  State  central  com- 
mittee. Because  of  the  conflicting  views 
expressed  by  members  of  the  Oregon 
Republican  Party  and  prior  to  the  time 


which  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
made  his  comments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Nlskanen,  and  Mr.  James  F.  Short, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  urging  them 
to  present  clarifying  statements  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
when  it  resumes  hearings  on  the  re- 
gional p>ower  corporation  bill  on  June  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  June  3  to  the 
above-mentioned  member.s  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Since  Mr.  Smith  has 
ciiallenged  Mr.  Ni.skanen's  right  to  send 
a  statement  to  the  committee.  I  believe 
such  clarification  is  neces.sary.  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Niskanen's  statement 
was  commendable.  Ex-Governor  Smith 
has  questioned  Mr.  Niskanen's  right  to 
favor  tJie  regional  corporation  bill,  and 
I  have  wondered  who  gave  Elmo  Smith 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  opposing  the  bill.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  the  telegram  which  follows.  I 
would  appreciate  learning  if  Mr.  Smith 
is  the  authorized  Republican  spokesman 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  await  with 
interest  the  replies  which  I  have  re- 
quested, and  I  assure  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  I  will  make  such  answers 
as  I  may  receive  available  for  the  record, 
so  there  may  be  no  further  claims  of 
misrepresentation  of  Oregon  Republican 
policy  on  this  important  l.ssue  of  re- 
source management  and  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram" 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Ei  mo  Smttic, 

The  Democrat  Herald.  Albany.  Oreg. 

Mr     Wn-LLAM   NlSKANEN, 

Bend.  Orrg. 
Mr   James  Short, 

Chairman.  RepuhUcan  Party  o/  Oregon, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 
Our  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
holding  1  further  diy  of  he.irlngs  June  5 
on  Columbia  River  Regional  Corp  Issue  to 
accommodate  witnesses  from  Montana  un- 
able to  be  present  earlier  Inasmuch  as 
controversy  seems  to  have  developed  In 
Oregon  over  exact  position  of  Republican 
Party  In  State  on  this  vital  Issue,  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  clarifying  telegrams  for 
the  committee  record,  should  you  desire  to 
submit  same.  Note  references  In  press  by 
former  Governor  Elmo  Smith  that  William 
Nlskanen  not  authorized  to  speak  for  Re- 
publican Party  In  support  of  regional  corpor- 
ation bill  In  response  to  his  request.  I 
Included  Mr  Niskanen's  entire  statotnent  on 
corporation  leglslatU)n  In  hearing  record  on 
May  23  Would  appreciate  learning  If  Mr. 
Smith  Is  authorized  Republican  spokesman 
In  opposition  to  bill.     Kind  regards. 

KiCHARD    L     NlUBrRCER, 

United  States  Senator. 


EI  ECTION  OP  UNITED  STATES  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL  LEROY  E.  BURNEY 
AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
know  that  many  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  are  familiar  with  his  gieat  contribu- 
tion in  the  Held  of  world  health  were 
pleased  to  see  the  election  of  United 
States  Surgeon  General  Leroy  E.  Burney 
president  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. This  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  Dr. 
Burneys  magiiiflcent  accomplishments  in 


the  field  of  public  health,  and  all  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  resp)onsibilities. 

As  a  delegate  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly  last  week,  I  know  full  well 
the  great  prestige  which  Dr.  Burney 
brings  to  his  new  position. 

I  was  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  E>r.  Burney  has  stressed  his 
hope  that  WHO  activities  will  expand  to 
Include  studies  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  news  article  about 
Dr.  Burney's  election  which  was  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Washington  Star  on  May 
30.  1958,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Burnet  Named  Head  of  WHO 

Minneapolis,  May  30. — The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  tinlted  States,  Dr  Leroy  E  Burney. 
was  elected  President  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  yesterday  and  said  he  hopes  his 
term  of  ofBce  will  see  WHO  activities  expand 
to  Include  study  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

Dr  Burney,  51,  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
succeed  Dr  Sabln  Hassan  Al-Walibl  of  Iraq. 
He  was  the  second  American  to  head  the 
worldwide  organization.  I>r.  Leonard  A. 
Scheele  was  president  of  the  fourth  assem- 
bly while  he  was  Surgeon  General. 

Peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  phases  of  study  for  WHO, 
Dr  Burney  said. 

Another  Important  field,  he  told  a  reporter, 
was  malaria,  which  he  said  remained  a  major 
health   problem   In   many   nations. 

"We  must  turn  from  malaria  control  to 
the  eradication  of  malaria."  said  Dr  Burney. 
WHO  has  Ei>earheaded  an  attack  on  malaria 
throughout   the   world   In   recent  years. 

Dr  Burney  said  WHO.  to  be  completely 
effective,  must  Increase  Its  membership  to 
Include  all  nations. 

Vice  presidents  elected  by  WHO  were  Dr. 
J  Anouil,  Lebanon:  Dr.  A  Sauter.  Switzer- 
land: and  Dr.  Tran  Vy,  Vietnam.  Prof  N  N. 
Per.sonen  of  Finland  was  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  programs  and  budget.  S. 
Khanachet  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  elected  to 
head  the  committee  on  administration,  fl- 
uance.  and  legal  matters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Burney  delivered  the  keynote  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last 
November.  Among  the  many  comments 
which  I  have  read  in  recent  days  about 
the  importance  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. I  have  seen  no  statement 
which  summarizes  better  what  Dr. 
Burney  calls  the  Importance  of  WHO  to 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  address  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Thi  luroMTAttct  or  WHO  to  Amkhicanb 
(By  8urg«on  GenerM  Leroy  K.  Burney) 
I  »m  grmteful  to  the  NmUonal  CltlBent 
Committee  for  the  World  Health  OrgAnlM- 
tlon  for  the  opportunity  to  My  aomeihlng 
today  about  the  Importanca  of  the  World 
Health  OrganlBaUon  to  Americana.  My  re- 
mark* here  will  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  statement — the  Impressloiia  and  re- 
flectlona  of  one  who  la  a  relative  newcomer 
to  active  association  with  WHO.    Of  course. 


my  belief  that  'WHO  is  important  existed 
even  before  my  first  attendance  at  a  World 
Health  Assembly,  the  Eighth,  held  In  the 
colorful  setting  of  Mexico  City  in  1955.  This 
conviction  was  accentuated  by  attendance 
In  1967  at  the  Tenth  World  Health  Assembly 
in  Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  Organ- 
ization. At  this  Assembly,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  heading  the  United  States  delegation. 
Having  to  exercise  responsibility  during  the 
Assembly  for  the  effective  and  proper  pres- 
entation of  United  States  views  Is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  necessitating  a  clear  hard  look 
at  WHO  programs  and  policies. 

I  did  not  find  such  a  look  disappointing. 
The  World  Health  Assembly  is  genuinely  an 
Impressive  meeting.  The  delegates,  repre- 
senting most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  world's 
pressing  health  needs  and  how  they  can  be 
met,  resulting  In  tangible  decisions  directly 
affecting  the  health  of  millions  of  human 
things  such  as  the  decision  to  drive  for 
eradication  of  malaria  from  the  world.  The 
Assembly  provides  unique  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  and  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  health  leaders  of  other 
nations.  This  Is  the  essence  of  communica- 
tion— both  more  ready  Interchange  of  tech- 
nical Information  and  more  International 
understanding,  which  basically  Is  under- 
standing between  Individuals.  A  further  de- 
velopment of  the  ties  between  Americans 
and  health  leaders  In  other  countries  is  one 
among  many  reasons  why  I  am  delighted 
th.Tt  the  Assembly  In  May  1958  will  be  held 
In  the  United  States. 

Any  realistic  accounting  of  the  benefits 
which  Americans  derive  from  United  States 
membert-hlp  in,  and  support  for,  WHO  must 
Include  the  following: 

Protection  against  Importation  of  disease 
through  almost  universal  application  of  the 
International  Sanitary  (quarantine)  Regula- 
tions. 

Protection  of  the  health  of  United  St<\tes 
citizens  traveling  abroad  tlu-ough  these 
quarantine  measures  and  through  control  of 
dlscaFes  at  their  source. 

Stimulation  of  markets  for  United  States 
products  and  lowering  of  prices  of  United 
States  Imports  through  reduction  cf  the 
enormous  drag  of  disease  on  economic  pro- 
ductivity in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Making  available  to  the  United  States,  for 
application  here,  the  latest  health  and  medi- 
cal advances  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

WHO  stimulation  and  correlation  of  such 
technical  advances  and  of  research. 

Friendship  for,  and  In  many  cases  direct 
acquaintance  with,  the  United  States  among 
health  leaders — leaders  who  are  often  in- 
fluential In  their  own  countries  outside  tlie 
field  of  health. 

WHO  leadership  In  helping  countries  raise 
health  levels  and  create  more  stable  condi- 
tions of  life  as  an  essential  part  of  the  United 
Nations  system. 

TWIN    CONTRASTS 

Hours  could  be  spent  In  elaboration  and 
Illustration  of  any  one  of  these  points.  I 
particularly  wish  to  discuss  some  aspects  of 
the  Inst  polnt-^the  basic  Importance  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  In  raising  health 
levels  and  creating  more  stable  conditions  of 
life. 

Today,  we  face  staggering  contrasts.  In  a 
few  short  decades,  a  minority  of  mankind, 
mostly  in  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, have  almost  conquered  major  communi- 
cable disease  and  have  prolonged  the  span  of 
life  so  that  now  the  problems  and  diseases  of 
old  age  loom  large  before  vis.  At  this  very 
same  time,  one-seventh  of  mankind  suffer 
from  trachoma,  perhaps  one-quarter  are  in- 
fested with  Intestinal  parasites:  one-tenth 
still  suffer  from  malaria  each  year;  the  dysen- 
teries, often  fat«J.  especially  In  young  chil- 
dren, are  too  prevalent  for  calculation. 

This  type  of  contrast  symbollues,  In  the 
field  of  health,  the  vast  gap  which  separates 


the  conditions  of  life  In  economically  de- 
veloped countries  from  those  In  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  medical  science  and  the  tech- 
nology now  exist  to  conquer  these  diseases, 
yet  for  only  a  minority  of  mankind  have  they 
been  truly  conquered.  For  the  first  time, 
peoples  in  nearly  all  economically  underde- 
veloped areas  are  acutely  aware  that,  for  some. 
HI  health  is  not  a  normal  condition  of  life 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  need  not  be. 

But  there  is  another  contrast.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  around  the  world  an  insistent 
demand  for  health.  Consequently,  the  na- 
tions, working  cooperatively  through  the 
World  Health  Organization,  are  beginning  to 
be  really  successful  In  the  mass  applications 
Of  the  recently  developed  modern  knowledge 
of  the  means  to  health.  These  applications 
are  ways  to  the  kind  of  life  where  htiman 
potentialities  can  be  realized;  where  hunger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance  do  not  drag  man  down 
In  his  ascent  from  levels  of  animal  existence. 
Yet  at  this  very  same  time,  man  has  made 
vaulting  strides,  terrifylngly  rapid,  in  de- 
veloping the  means  of  ma.ss  destruction. 
These  are  means  which,  when  wrongly  used, 
can  serve  the  passions  of  hate,  fear,  and  the 
lust  to  dominate. 

These  twin  contrasts — between  conditions 
of  life  for  a  minority  of  mankind  and  for  a 
majority  and  between  the  technology  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  the  technology  of  destruc- 
tion—define, in  my  opinion,  the  context  In 
which  we  must  now  view  the  Importance  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  Americans 
and  to  the  world.  The  technical  means  to 
health  and  the  organizational  means  by 
which  nations  cooperate  to  realize  health 
fully  form  a  priceless  counterpoise  to  help 
balancM  these  contrasts. 

AREAS  OF  COMMON  INTEREST 

Thirteen  ye.irs  ago.  the  73d  annual  meet- 
ing Of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion heard  an  unusual  address.  Two  years 
before  the  international  health  conference, 
it  defined  forcefully  and  Incisively  the  basic 
meaning  and  value  of  an  organization  such  as 
WHO.  As  so  often  in  the  evolution  of  public 
health  programs,  national  or  international, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  the  form  of 
this  address  by  its  top  ofRclal.  seemed  to  be 
lighting  a  path  for  others  to  follow.  In 
speaking  on  public  health  as  an  International 
problem.  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdlck.  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation,  declared: 

"The  community  of  nations  has  got  to  have 
a  kind  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  integra- 
tion before  it  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the 
forces  of  violence  are  under  control.  Conse- 
quently there  must  be  developed  for  Interna- 
tional life  new  areas  and  techniques  of  co- 
operative action.  •  •  •  We  need  rallying 
points  of  unity,  centers  around  which  men 
of  differing  cultures  and  faiths  can  combine, 
defined  fields  of  need  or  goals  of  effort  in 
which  by  pooling  Its  brains  and  resources  the 
human  race  can  add  to  its  own  well-being," 
Dr.  Fosdlck  saw  hope  only  "as  we  begin  to 
build,  brick  by  brick,  in  these  areas  of  com- 
mon Interest  where  cooperation  Is  possible 
and  the  results  are  of  benefit  to  all." 

"Public  health,"  he  said,  "can  be  an  Impor- 
tant  area  of  common  Interest,  a  rallying  point 
of  unity."  This  Is  my  view,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  view  of  the  health  experts  directly  re- 
8ix)nslble  for  founding  the  World  Health 
Organization.  All  nations  want  health,  and 
no  nation  In  the  process  of  gaining  health 
lakes  It  from  another — rather,  thereby,  U 
helps  to  advance  health  everywhere. 

This  noUble  address  listed  actlvlUes 
which  a  new  Internauonal  health  agency 
might  pronubly  pursue.  It  la  Impressive 
for  me.  and  hopeful,  that  the  list  was  an 
accurate  preview  of  WHO'S  present  far- 
reaching  activities:  a  worldwide  epidemic  in- 
telligence system:  the  standardization  of 
biological  products;  the  organized  exchange 
of  public  health  personnel  to  broaden  the 
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technical  outlook  and  stimulate  the  Imagi- 
nation ot  health  officers;  the  supplementa- 
tion of  public  health  activity  In  countries 
where  It  U  Inadequate;  the  development  of 
minimum  standards  of  acceptable  public 
health  work  that  can  be  appUed  on  a  world- 
wide basis;  the  creation  of  expert  commit- 
tees and  International  conferences  on  special 
subjects. 

These  are  all  activities  which,  among 
others,  WHO  has  Inherited  or  Initiated,  ex- 
panded, and  made  markedly  successful  In  10 
years.  They  represent  the  organized  co- 
operative application,  worldwide,  of  the 
swiftly  developing  modern  technology  of 
health — tangible  Interrelated  action  by  most 
countries  In  the  Interests  of  all. 

In  September  1957,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  for  myself  some  of  the  progress  In 
health  being  made  In  countries  In  the  Pa- 
cific and  Asian  areas.  I  found  fundamental 
changes  taking  place  In  these  countries. 
Many  of  them,  for  example,  are  establishing 
spread. iig  networks  of  rural  health  centers, 
which  are  the  basic  units  of  public  health 
protection  In  that  part  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing my  all-too-short  visit  to  that  hospitable 
country,  the  Philippines,  I  saw  several  such 
centers.  These  rural  centers,  built  largely 
by  the  efforts  of  the  people  In  the  villages, 
are  so  Impressive  that  I  confessed  to  my  hosts 
that  they  are  even  better  than  many  of  our 
own  here  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  evident  that  In  health  most  of  the 
nations  have  Indeed  found  an  area  of  com- 
mon Interest.  They  have  begun  to  build, 
brick  by  brick,  expanding  the  techniques  of 
cooperative  action.  In  the  context  of  to- 
day's world,  this  process,  associated  with 
international  cooperation  in  other  fields, 
such  as  education  and  agriculture,  holds  out 
hope.  It  Is  lessening,  though  rlowly.  the 
stark  contrast  In  conditions  of  life;  It  Is 
demonstrating  Incentive  and  ability  to  apply 
science  for  man's  common  benefit. 

In  viewing  this  essential  value  of  the  work- 
ing of  WHO.  I  have  noticed  how  familiar 
many  of  WHOs  techniques  and  modes  of 
operation  seem  to  be.  Almost  my  whole  pro- 
fes.slonal  life  has  been  spent  In  the  area  of 
domestic  Intergovernmental  health  relations 
within  the  United  States — as  a  State  health 
official,  working  In  cooperative  relationships 
with  Federal  agencies,  with  other  States,  and 
with  local  and  voluntary  agencies:  and  as 
a  Public  Health  Service  official.  In  coopera- 
tive relationship  primarily  with  the  States, 
and  with  the  same  wide  range  of  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Through  these  effective  working  relations, 
we  have  built  In  the  United  States  a  true 
community  of  health  effort. 

On  the  plane  of  International  Intergovern- 
mental health  relations — the  relations  be- 
tween WHO  and  member  countries — the  same 
trends  are  evolving.  WHO'S  interrelation- 
ships with  member  countries  seem  familiar 
because,  on  reflection,  they  are  In  many  re- 
spects quite  similar  to  our  relationships  In 
technical  matters  between  Federal  and  State 
health  agencies.  WHOs  relationships  with 
other  United  Nations  specialized  agencies 
and  International  voluntary  organlzathnis 
also  remind  me  of  our  patterns  of  coopera- 
tion. 

TECIINIQtTES  OF  A  TREE  SOCIETT 

The  member  nations  of  V/HO  are.  of  course. 
Independent  countries.  Even  though  this  is 
true,  the  pattern  of  technical  relationships 
established  between  WHO  and  the.se  coun- 
tries contains  the  following  elements  which 
have  a  familiar  ring  to  us. 

WHO  provides  expert  consultation  and  as- 
sistance to  member  nations.  It  develops  and 
demonstrates  public-health  methods  which 
are  new,  or  new  to  the  nations  concerned. 
It  stimulates  cooperative  action  among  na- 
tions on  problems  requiring  such  action. 
And  In  annual  regional  and  worldwide  meet- 
ings, the  evolving  health  needs  and  the 
future  shape  of  health  programs  are  deter- 
mined.   Through  WHO,  the  nations  are  suc- 


ceeding In  building  on  a  world  scale  many  of 
the  Interrelationships  and  techniques  of  co- 
operation which  have  proved  ao  rewarding 
here — techniques  of  a  free  society. 

The  techniques  of  cooperation.  Indeed,  In- 
volve not  only  WHO  and  national  govern- 
ments, but  extend  through  them  to  a  multi- 
tude of  health  experts  and  Institutions  within 
countries.  The  WHO  Influenza  study  pro- 
gram Is  an  example  of  great  cvirrent  Interest. 
In  this  program.  WHO  has  brought  about 
organized  cooperation  between  laboratories 
In  many  countries,  which  collect,  study,  and 
report  on  Influenza  virus  strains.  WHO  gives 
small  grants  to  a  World  Influenza  Center  In 
London  and  to  the  International  Influenza 
Center  for  the  Americns,  operatf?d  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  as 
focal  points  in  this  program.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  60  different  laboratories  co- 
operate. 

Through  the  program,  which  al.^o  Includes 
the  essential  participation  of  a  WHO  panel 
of  experts  around  the  world,  there  Is  con- 
stant worldwide  watch  on  the  appearance 
and  spread  of  Influenza  epidemics  and  rapid 
Identification  of  responsible  strains.  Owing 
In  part  to  this  WHO  Influenza  study  pro- 
gram, we  in  the  United  States  were  alerted 
to  the  1957  epidemic  and  were  able  to  pre- 
pare for  the  invasion  of  the  new  strain 
through  production  of  a  protective  vaccine. 
The  world,  while  now  so  Interdependent, 
is  still  a  large  place.  WHO  makes  use  of  a 
decentralized  regional  structure  to  an  extent 
unique  In  International  organizations.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decentralization  has  con- 
siderably strengthened  WHO  as  an  instru- 
ment through  which  nations  cooperate  for 
health.  Through  the  regional  offices  and 
regional  committees,  WHO  Is  brought  closer 
to  the  needs  and  governments  of  member 
countries,  and  they  closer  to  WHO.  When 
I  recently  attended  the  meeting  In  Hong 
Kong  of  the  WHO  Regional  Committee  for 
the  Western  Pacific,  It  was  clear  that  the 
health  leaders  of  that  part  of  the  world 
and  the  WHO  staff  are  good  friends  and  work 
closely  together  In  defining  needs  and  plan- 
ning programs  In  health. 

Moreover,  the  decentralized  regional  struc- 
ture makes  possible  more  flexibility  and  ex- 
perimentation In  the  WHO  programs.  An 
example  of  a  worthwhile  experiment  Is  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  for  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama.  Under  the 
aegis  of  the  Pan  American  SanlUry  Bureau, 
the  WHO  Regional  Office  for  the  Americas, 
and  supported  largely  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics,  this  institute  has  alUlned 
a  worldwide  Influence  In  nutrition. 

Comparison  with  our  own  national  experi- 
ence, then,  shows  that  WHO  and  the  nations 
are  evolving  a  pattern  of  cooperation  along 
lines  to  which  all  Americans  can  wholeheart- 
edly subscribe.  In  lU  sphere.  WHO  Is  be- 
coming a  rallying  point  of  unity.  With  the 
clearly  defined  need  and  goal  of  health  In 
mind,  men  and  nations  of  differing  cultures 
and  faiths  are  combining  their  efforts. 

During  the  past  year,  some  of  the  Soviet 
group  of  countries  have  resumed  active 
membership  in  WHO.  Even  without  their 
participation.  WHO  has  already  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  The  eventual  character  of  re- 
newed active  membership  by  these  countries 
remain*  to  be  seen.  If.  in  the  long  haul,  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  working  together  with 
other  nations  for  health,  this  would  consid- 
erably enhance  the  significance  of  WHO,  aa 
a  pattern  of  cooperative  action,  applying  the 
technology  of  human  welfare.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  World  Health  Organization 
and  associated  international  technical 
agencies  might,  given  time,  contribute  more 
than  we  realize  to  bringing  the  forces  of  con- 
flict Into  balance.  It  Is  our  hope,  and  our 
Imperative  need,  that  this  will  be  so. 

EPILOG 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  reflection*  of 
a  relative  newcomer  to  active  concern  with 


WHO  aCTalra.  After  these  reflections  had  been 
put  on  paper,  I  listened  Uie  other  night  to 
the  President's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
science  in  national  security.  In  concluding 
his  address,  Mr,  Elsenhower  referred  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  science,  naming  specifically 
the  contributions  of  science  to  healing  aa 
one  of  the  most  important  product*  of  tha 
conquest  of  nature's  secrets.  Speaking  for 
us  all,  he  said  that  we  will  never  ceas«  to 
work  for  the  day  when  the  scientist  can  give 
his  full  attention,  not  to  human  destruction, 
but  to  human  happiness  and  fulfillment. 
My  theme  today  has  been  that  WHO  repre- 
sents this  use  of  science,  and  that.  Insofar 
as  It  Is  successful.  WHO  Is  building  a  pattern 
of  common  Interest  and  action  which  can 
strengthen  the  conditions  of  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
appreciate  all  facets  of  the  Importance  of 
WHO  have  a  responsibility  to  meet.  The 
holding  of  the  World  Health  Assembly  In  the 
United  States  In  1958  gives  us  added  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  that  responsibility. 

If  the  11th  World  Health  Assembly  appears 
to  the  American  people  to  be  merely  an- 
other meeting  on  a  technical  subject,  we 
shall  have  missed  the  boat.  If  It  leads  to 
greater  appreciation  by  our  public  of  the 
world  demand  for  health,  of  the  effective 
moves  to  fill  this  demand  with  leadership  by 
tlie  World  Health  OrgaiUzatlon.  we  will  have 
partially  grasped   this  priceless  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  mearu  fur- 
thering public  understanding  of  the  role  of 
WHO  In  the  total  world  context,  the  con- 
text of  sharp  contrasts  which  I  have  tried 
to  sketch  today.  The  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, as  a  voluntary  association  of  leaders  In 
health  and  public  affairs.  Is  best  equipped 
to  promote  vigorously  this  fuller  under- 
standing of  why  the  World  Health  OrganlBa- 
tlon  Lb  actually   Important   to  Americans. 

United  States  Host  to  11  th  Woslo  Health 
a.sskmblt 

The  World  Health  Assembly,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  W.>rld  Health  Organization, 
win  hold  Its  nth  session  In  MlnnesDoIls, 
Minn.,  beginning  May  28.  1958.  Tills  will  be 
the  first  ses&lon  of  the  Assembly  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States. 

Observance  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  WHO 
Is  a  special  event  of  this  year's  meeting  and 
the  Assembly  delegates  will  participate  in  a 
commemorative  session.  May  26  and  27,  pre- 
ceding the  regular  sesskm. 

The  World  Health  Assembly,  composed  of 
delegates  from  WHO's  88  member  states,  de- 
cides the  Organization's  policies,  programs, 
and  budi;et. 

At  Minneapolis,  the  Assembly  will  consider 
the  annual  report  of  the  Director  General 
on  the  work  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion during  1957.  It  will  approve  the  pro- 
gram for  1059  and  determine  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  carry  It  out.  The  1958  budg- 
et, mainly  contributed  by  member  states  Is 
•  13.600.000. 

It  will  also  elect  <J  member  st.Ttes.  each 
entitled  to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on 
WHO'S  Executive  Board  of  18  health  special- 
ists. Six  board  members  retire  each  year. 
The  Executive  Board  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Assembly  and  gives  effect  to  lu  de- 
cisions. 

The  Director  General  Is  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  serve  as  the  chief  technical 
and  administrative  oCBcer  of  WHO.  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Board.  Dr. 
M.  G.  Candau  Is  the  present  Director  General 
and  is  in  charge  ot  a  sUff  of  about  1.400 
professional  workers  of  64  nationalities  at 
WHO  headquarters  In  Geneva  and  in  the 
field. 

In  a  decade  of  operation,  the  World  Health 
OrganlsaUon,  working  with  national  health 
services,   has   made  substantial   progress   In 

controlling      infectious      diseases,      training 
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health  workers,  improving  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  In  worldwide  health  activities  of 
benefit  to  all  countries. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  A 
SANE  NUCLEAR  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  comment  in  a  number  of  periodicals 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  many  of  the  persons 
associated  with  the  conmittee.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  committee  are  honorable 
and  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 
a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  committee  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage a  constructive  and  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  proposals  to  ban  nuclear  weapons 
testing  by  international  agreement  pro- 
viding for  an  effective  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  detection. 

Recently  there  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  the  May 
3  issue,  an  article  by  Mr.  Norman  Cous- 
ins, publisher  and  editor,  concerning  the 
composition,  activity,  and  purpose  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  To  Know 
This  Is  about  Time  magazine,  about  which 
the  Saturday  Review  has  warm  sibling  feel- 
ings. In  the  early  days  of  Time  and  the 
then  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  we 
shared  the  same  working  space  in  a  some- 
what rundown  and  poorly  ventilated  office 
building  In  lower  New  York.  Indeed,  the 
name  of  Time.  Inc..  appeared  on  our  mast- 
head as  publisher.  Time  grew  much  faster 
than  we  did  and  we  separated.  It  was  the 
kind  of  separation,  however,  that  Is  natural 
and  Inevitable  inside  a  family  when  the 
children  reach  a  certain  age. 

Now  we  have  something  severely  critical 
to  say  about  Time.  In  doing  so,  we  sacri- 
fice none  of  the  sense  of  kinship  we  feel  for 
the  men  who  struggled  alongside  us  In  our 
weaning  years  In  the  publishing  business. 

For  more  than  a  year,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  effective  advertising  cam- 
paigns In  the  United  States  has  been  carried 
on  by  Time  magazine  In  connection  with 
the  verb  "to  know."  Time  has  wisely  and 
imaginatively  sensed  that  a  respect  for 
knowledge  is  as  vital  to  America  as  any  of 
our  natural  resources  or  Items  In  our  ar- 
senals. And  the  right  to  know  and  the  need 
to  know  are  Intimately  related  to  the  facul- 
ties for  knowing. 

An  Item  has  Just  appeared  in  Time  mag- 
azine, however,  that  violates  the  demands  of 
knowing.  The  article  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  voices  that  have  attempted 
to  speak  atxDut  American  nuclear  }x>llcy  In 
general  and  nuclear  testing  In  particular. 
Time  magazine  made  It  appear  that  people 
who  questioned  United  States  policy  on 
testing  were  "dupes  of  the  enemies  of  lib- 
erty" It  didn't  hesitate  to  use  the  spill- 
over technique  by  which  one  name  on  a  list 
Is  made  to  stain  all  the  others. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Time  was  Itself  one 
of  Senator  McCarthys  larger  targets.  In 
that  situation,  Time  properly  put  the  Sen- 
ator through  its  press  roller.  The  essence 
of  what  Time  said  about  the  Senator  was 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Also,  that  Indiscriminate  labeling 
was  In  ItselX  a  form  of  service  to  Commu- 
nists. 


Unhappily,  this  is  the  effect  of  Time's  own 
piece  on  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy.  Neither  one  of  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  committee  was  interviewed 
by  the  magazine  for  its  story.  The  com- 
mittee was  grouped  together  with  other 
organizations  with  which  It  had  no  con- 
nection. It  was  made  to  appear  that 
the  committee  was  advocating  a  policy  of 
surrender. 

Among  those  who  have  signed  the  com- 
mittee's policy  statements  were  people  like 
the  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck.  Paul 
Tllllch,  Lewis  Mumford.  Norman  Thomas, 
Oscar  Hammersteln.  Elmo  Roper.  David 
Riesman.  the  Reverend  George  B  Ford,  Dean 
John  C.  Bennett,  Donald  Harrington,  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  General  Hugh  B.  Hester,  Clar- 
ence Pickett,  the  Reverend  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man,  Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner,  Dr.  W.  Barry 
Wood.  Dr.  Erich  Fromm. 

It  is  more  In  the  line  of  know-nothlngism 
than  knowing  the  "Hme  to  sugpest  that  such 
persons  are  dupes  of  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
Time  has  no  monopoly  either  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  threat  of  communism  or  zeal 
In  combatting  It.  Men  like  Norman  Thomas 
and  Father  Ford  were  fighting  communism 
long  before  Time  and  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  even  thought  of  setting  up  shop 
on  Vesey  Street. 

If  Time,  a  news  magazine,  disagrees  with 
these  people,  it  has  every  right  to  state  Its 
differences.  But  dealing  In  damaging  catch- 
phrases,  Is  to  our  mind  not  consistent  with 
the  kind  of  standard  that  Henry  Luce  and 
Roy  Larsen  and  Briton  Hadden  were  raising 
In  the  mld-twentles. 

Apart  from  the  committee,  a  fairly  impres- 
sive number  of  persons  here  and  elsewhere 
have  been  questioning  various  aspects  of 
our  nuclear  policy  for  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons given  to  the  committee,  among  them 
Walter  Llppmann  and  Sir  Anthony  Nutting 
and  Prime  Minister  John  G.  Dlefenbaker  of 
Canada.  Does  Time  believe  these  men  are 
Communist  dupes  too?  And  what  about 
Pope  Plus  XII  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
both  of  whom  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  sanity  and  safety  of  nuclear  test- 
ing? Does  Time  take  the  position  that  it 
alone  knows  what  the  true  hazards  are? 
Even  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission now  admits  that  this  country  Is  "the 
hottest  radioactive  place  In  the  world."  And 
a  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the  AEC  ad- 
mits that  there  has  been  a  recent  Increase  In 
strontlum-90  from  30  to  60  percent  in  the 
bones  of  the  American  people  as  the  result 
of  nuclear  testing.  Further,  the  New  York 
area  at  present  suffers  a  burden  of  48  mllll- 
curles  of  radioactive  strontium  per  square 
mile.  This  will  be  multiplied  as  the  result  of 
continued  testing. 

Not  even  the  defenders  of  the  AEC  have 
contended  that  there  is  no  danger  from  in- 
definite testing.  How  can  Time  know  so 
confidently  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about? 
Nor  has  Time,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  faced 
up  to  the  basic  moral  issue  Involved  in  nu- 
clear testing.  The  question  that  has  to  be 
decided  is  not  whether  testing  contributes 
to  our  security  but  whether  we  or  any  nation 
have  the  right  to  affect  the  atmosphere  and 
the  land  that  belong  to  other  people  against 
their  protests.  If  the  United  States  did  not 
happen  to  be  a  nuclear  power  Itself,  and 
radioactive  materials  from  a  foreign  source 
got  Into  the  air  over  our  farmlands  and  lakes 
and  cities,  we  would  quite  properly  let  out  a 
roar  of  protest  that  would  shake  the  earth. 
Why  should  Time  not  know  that  this  is  ex- 
actly how  others  feel? 

Time  says  that  the  committee  has  shrewd- 
ly timed  Its  major  statement  to  appear  Just 
before  the  American  tests  and  that  It  also  has 
carefully  refrained  from  Issuing  statements 
before  the  Russian  explosions. 

If  Time  had  thought  about  this  for  only  a 
moment.  It  would  have  realized  how  ludicrous 
this  charge  was.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
announce  its  testa  In  advance.    If  Time  had 


some  way  of  knowing  when  the  Russian  tests 
were  to  be  held.  It  should  have  revealed  the 
news  to  the  world.  In  that  case,  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  would 
most  certainly  have  acted  on  the  informa- 
tion. 

As  It  happened,  however,  one  of  the  major 
statements  of  the  Conunlttee  did  come  just 
before  the  recent  Russian  test.  This  was 
sheer  luck. 

Time  called  attention  to  the  men  of  the 
Golden  Rule  who  are  sailing  into  the  for- 
bidden area  of  the  Pacific  where  the  Ameri- 
can tests  are  being  held.  What  Time  neg- 
lected to  say  Is  that  a  related  group  has 
already  left  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  protest 
against  Russian  nuclear  policy.  If  Time 
knew  this,  it  was  holding  back  on  its  facts. 
If  it  didn't  know  it.  then  It  missed  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  story. 

Recently.  Time  magazine  ran  some  articles 
on  public  education  that  were  displeasing  to 
many  educators.  In  retaliation,  a  few  school 
officials  have  declared  a  boycott  against  Time 
and  are  banning  the  magazine  from  their  li- 
braries. In  so  doing,  they  overlooked  the 
sustained  and  substantial  service  to  public 
education  In  America  by  Roy  Larsen.  presi- 
dent of  Time,  Inc.  We  deplore  this  attitude. 
There  are  reasonable  limits  In  public  con- 
troversy beyond  which  reasonable  men  ought 
not  and  need  not  go.  Public  boycotts  of  the 
kind  being  organized  against  Time  by  some 
educators  are  out  of  bounds.  So  is  name- 
calling  and  know-nothlngism  by  "Rme  Itself 
in  Its  last  Issue. 

We  are  going  to  continue  our  subscription 
to  Time,  betting  that  the  men  we  knew  al- 
most 35  years  ago  are  still  basically  devoted 
to  the  sovereignty  of  accurate  reporting  and 
fair  play.  We  still  believe  they  are  big 
enough  to  admit  to  a  serious  mistake,  par- 
ticularly as  it  concerns  the  reputation  of 
men  who  are  as  eager  as  the  editors  of  Time 
to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  a  better 
world. 

It  Is  Important  to  know.  Especially  Is  It 
Important  to  know  the  difference  between 
hard  facts  and  sly  Innuendoes,  between  in- 
formation and  defamation. 

N.  C. 

DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  published  in  the  Sunday,  May 
18.  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  R.  Frye  entitled 
"Khrushchev  and  West  Are  Close  on  Lit- 
tle Disarmament  Terms." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

KHRtrsHCHEV  AtTD  West  Are  Close  on  Little 
Disarmament  Terms 
(By  William  R.  Frye) 

United  Nations.  N.  Y.— Two  subjects  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  linked  by  United 
Nations  disarmament  experts  in  forecasts  of 
things  to  come.    They  are: 

A  temporary  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  with  Inspection  to  verify  com- 
pliance. 

Ground  and  air  Inspection  not  merely  of 
the  Arctic  but  of  all  areas  where  the  Com- 
munist and  free  worlds  come  In  contact. 

These  two  subjects  were  first  linked  by 
the  United  States  almost  exactly  a  year  ago — 
to  be  specific,  on  May  31,  1957— In  a  private 
memorandum  handed  to  the  Russians  by 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  then  the  Presldentli  dis- 
armament adviser.  The  incident  took  place 
behind  the  scenes  at  a  meeting  of  the  U.  K. 
Disarmament   Subcommittee    In    London. 

The  two  Ideas  also  were  linked  by  U.  Jf. 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  his 
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dram&tlo  appeal  for  a  break  In  th#  Ka«t- 
West  armB  deadlock.  Mr.  Hammarekjom 
spoke  during  the  tJ.  N.  Security  Council  de- 
bate on  bomber  flight*  acroea  the  North 
Pole. 

KHKtTSHCHrV  TAKES  OVE« 

Now.  Interestingly  enough,  the  test  ban  and 
open  skies  appear  to  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal disarmament  concerns  of  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev.  His  latest  letter  to 
President  Elsenhower  deals  almost  wholly 
with  these  two  subjects. 

More  and  more  people  here  at  the  U.  N. 
are  coming  to  regard  a  so-called  little  pack- 
age consisting  of  a  curb  on  testing  and  In- 
apectlon  to  bar  East-West  surprise  attack 
as  the  most  likely  first  step  toward  arms 
control.  EMplomats  say  privately  that  Mr. 
Hammarskjold.  who  has  been  acting  as  a  go- 
between  for  the  great  pcjwers,  regards  It  as 
the  probable  pattern  of  arms  negotiations 
In  coming  months. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  was  the 
original  author  of  this  little  package  Is  not 
widely  known.  The  contents  of  the  Stassen 
memorandum  have  never  been  published. 
When  the  allies  learned  of  It — they  were  not 
filled  In  until  after  It  had  been  given  to 
the  Russians — two  of  them,  France  and  West 
Germany,  blew  through  the  roof,  and  the 
British    also   objected. 

As  a  result,  the  package  was  broadened 
to  Include  other  Items  which  the  Russians 
were  known  to  oppose.  Cynics  said  that  the 
danger  of  a  disarmament  agreement  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow  had  thus 
been  averted. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  revive  the 
original  package. 

NEW    PROPOSAL 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  allies'  objec- 
tions, the  United  States  Is  suggesting  tenta- 
tively, as  a  possible  move,  a  3-year  test 
suspension  which  would  not  begin  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  19S9 — time  enough  to  permit  Prance 
to  set  off  her  first  atomic  weapon  and  thus 
become  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club.  The 
delay  would  also,  of  course,  give  the  United 
States  and  Britain  time  to  finish  their  current 
series. 

In  a  second  major  move  to  ease  the  allies' 
objections,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
has  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Aot  to  permit  sharing  of  atomic  In- 
formation and  weapon  fuel.  Britain  and 
France  have  said  privately  that  If  this  were 
done,  they  would  agree  to  freeze  their  own 
nuclear-weapons  technology  In  re  a  test  ban. 

BIO    PROVISO 

In  order  to  qualify  to  receive  American 
help.  Prance  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
•he  already  possessed  a  nuclear-weapons  ca- 
pacity. Information  and  materials  would  be 
Clven  only  to  such  countries.  This — not  Just 
concern  for  prestige — Is  driving  Paris  toward 
her    flrst    test    shot   this    year. 

West  Germany's  opposition  to  the  llttl* 
package  is  much  harder  to  overcome.  Bonn 
does  not  want  to  sell  Russia  relief  from  two 
of  the  Kremlin's  greatest  fears — fear  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  fear  of  Germany  building  the 
bomb — for  any  price  which  does  not  include 
German  unlflcatlon.  To  do  so,  in  Bonn's  eyes, 
would  be  to  abandon  all  practical  hope  of 
ever  obtaining  such  unification. 

But  there  was  great  pressure  on  Germany 
at  the  NATO  meeting  in  Copenhagen  this 
month  to  permit  negotiation  on  disarma- 
ment to  proceed  without  tying  unlflcatlon 
into  the  package  in  the  early  stages.  And 
Bonn  had  to  give  in — though  some  face- 
saving  wa«  written  Into  the  fln*!  com- 
munique. 

CLtAMzo  roB  kcnon 

Thtis  the  decks  are  faet  being  cleared. 
And  now,  in  Mr.  Khruehchev's  letter  to  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  Moeeow,  too,  eeems  to  have 
com»  around  to  teet  enapenalon  and  prrven- 
tton  of  surprise  attack  m  the  two  principal 
objections  to  be  sought. 


Most  of  the  world's  attention  understand- 
ably was  focused  on  that  part  of  the  Khru- 
shchev letter  which  agreed  to  study  methods 
of  inspecting  a  test  ban.  But  his  references 
to  surprise  attack  were  also  of  importance — 
and  they  Included  at  least  one  conciliatory 
gesture  toward  the  West. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Premier 
acknowledged  that  inspection  of  the  Arctic 
W!is  lmtx)rtant.  Previously.  Miiecow's  line 
had  been  that  there  was  nothing  there  to 
Inspect  except  polar  bears.  Now  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev called  the  region  "an  Imjxwtant 
strategic  area  which  Is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance In  view  of  the  existence  of  rocket 
weapons."  This  sentence  could  have  been 
written  In  Washington. 

ASKS    INSPECnON 

Mr.  Khrushchev  then  went  on  to  ask  for 
aerial  and  ground  Inspection  of  other  areas 
from  which  surprise  attack  could  be 
launched,  he  said,  against  the  Soviet 
Union— Inspection  which  the  United  States 
has  long  since  agreed  to  give,  II  conditions 
are  right. 

U.  N.  diplomats  believe  the  overall  Ira- 
pact  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  letter 
is  to  revive  for  negotiation  in  a  new  aud 
less  objectionable  context  a  question  the 
United  States  has  regarded  as  paramount 
ever  since  the  Eisenhower  open  slLles  plan 
was  flrst  put  forward  In  1955. 

Taken  together  with  the  offer  on  test  in- 
spection, this  gesture  toward  open  skies 
constitutes  a  considerable  price  for  Russia 
to  have  paid  to  dig  herself  out  of  the  hole 
she  fell  into  as  a  result  of  her  U.  N.  veto 
Muy  2  on  the  Arctic  Inspection  issue. 

The  outlook  for  arms  negotiations  thus 
has  changed  materially.  There  is  new  talk 
here  that  it  may  be  a  useful  diplomatic 
summer  after  all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  March  9  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  an  article  by  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton  entitled  "Armaments  Main 
Issue  for  a  Summit  Meeting." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  belnsr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Armaments  Main  Isstte  ro«  a  Summft  Meet- 
ing— Althodch  Uni-ted  States  and  Rus- 
sia Aai  Still  Split  on  Most  Aspects, 
Accord  Might  Bb  Reached  on  a  Pew — 
BxEAKiNo  Up  the  Package 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 
With  the  negotiations  for  a  summit  meet- 
ing moving  toward  a  showdown,  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  prepare  a  solid  case  on 
disarmament,  which  is  bound  to  be  a  major 
Issue.  The  United  States  wants  meetings  oX 
both  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission and  the  Security  Council  to  discusa 
the  disarmament  question  l^efore  the  siun- 
mlt.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
dramatizing  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Rus- 
sians, not  anybody  else,  who  broke  off  the 
disarmament  negotiations  after  their  suc- 
cess with  the  sputnik.  Whether  or  not  the 
American  program  goes  through.  It  would 
seem  that  there  will  be  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  foreign  ministers  to  determine  the 
agenda  and  the  other  partlcipanU  at  the 
summit. 

Although  other  subjects,  notably  Germany 
and  the  Middle  East,  have  been  propoeed  by 
one  side  or  tlie  other,  disarmament  will  obvl- 
ovialy  be  the  dominant  Issue.  But  the  dis- 
armament problem  haa  now  grown  so  eom- 
plea  that  It  Includes  most  of  the  Important 
subjects  in  dispute  between  the  United  State* 
and  tba  Soviet  Unloo. 

APmOACR  TO  AOtiaMIWT 
Tt    Is   sometlmee   forgotten    that   the    two 
superpowers  are  not  far  from  agreement  on 


such  aspects  of  disarmament  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces.  The  deadlock  has  continued  because 
each  side  has  made  its  acceptance  conditional 
upon  the  fate  of  other  categories  on  which 
there  is  no  agrreement. 

As  the  accompanying  checklist  demon- 
strates, the  only  hof^o  of  getting  anywhere 
Is  to  break  up  the  respective  packages.  Then 
it  can  be  determined  whether  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  Powers  can 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
1  or  2  specific  issues. 

(1)  Nuclear  armaments:  At  the  moment 
this  is  the  demand  on  which  the  Soviet 
propaganda  Is  placing  its  major  emphasis. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  insist  on 
stopping  nuclear  tests  without  waiting  for 
agreement  on  anything  else.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  a  quite  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  control,  but  the  United  States  haa 
rejected  the  proposal  unless  there  la  an  ac- 
companying ban  on  the  production  of  nu- 
clear materials  for  weapons. 

ATOMIC    DISACaEEMCNT 

The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  accept  the 
United  States  proposal  for  a  prohibition  at 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapKina  unless 
there  is  an  accompanying  ban  on  their  lise. 

The  United  States  refuses  the  proposal 
for  a  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause no  system  of  inspection  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  detect  all  the  bombs  now  In 
the  po.-ssesslon  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Britain.  That  being  the 
case,  the  side  that  compiled  with  the  agre«- 
ment  would  have  to  dcp>end  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  others  or  its  fear  of  reprisals. 

(2)  Use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes  only:  For  obvious  reasons  the 
United  States  has  suggested  that  the  study 
of  this  problem  l>e  given  priority  and  should 
proceed  without  waiting  for  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreement  However,  the  So- 
viet Union  makes  control  of  outer  space 
conditional  upon  acceptance  of  its  demands 
on  two  other  issues:  Prohibition  of  the  use 
of  all  nuclear  weapons,  not  Just  missiles, 
and  the  abandonment  of  American  bases 
abroad,  including  those  from  which  the 
United  States  could  launch  missiles  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

(3>  Ceilings  on  conventional  armed  forces: 
The  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  quite  close  on  both  inspection  arrange- 
ments and  the  ultimate  size  of  the  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  wants  ceilings  of  1.500.000 
for  itself,  the  United  States,  and  Communist 
China  while  the  Western  Powers  propose 
1 ,700,000.  However,  the  Western  Powers  pro- 
pose a  celling  at  the  flrst  stage  of  2.500.000 
and  would  come  down  to  1.700.000  only  If 
progress  had  been  made  meanwhile  on  the 
settlement  of  political  Issues,  meaning  pri- 
marily the  German  question. 

(4)  Aerial  Inspection  against  surprlae  at- 
tack: As  originally  proposed  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1955,  the  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States  would  be  open  for  aerial  In- 
spection by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  vice-versa. 
The  United  States  agreed  later  to  a  Soviet 
proposal  for  supplementary  inspection  on  the 
ground. 

However,  this  basic  plan  Is  barely  recognlx- 
able  as  a  result  of  changes  during  subse- 
quent negotiations.  The  two  areas  on  which 
there  Is  the  best  chance  of  agreement  are  the 
Arctic  Circle,  together  with  the  Kamchrtka 
Peninsula  of  Siberia  and  all  of  Alaska,  and  a 
zone  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

( 5 )  The  Rapackl  plan :  Adam  Rapackl,  Pol- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  did  not  propose  a 
nuclear-free  zone  In  central  Biuope  until 
last  October,  after  the  United  Nations  DIa- 
armament  Sut>coinmittee  ha<l  ooncluded 
work  for  the  year.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  Inauu  that  this  be  taken  np  at  ttia 
b«a4ls  of  foveminant  meetlnf.  Tb«  Rapttokl 
plan  provides  that  no  nuclear  weapons  bs 
manufactured  or  stored  on  the  territory  at 
Poland,    Czechoslovakia,    East    Germany   or 
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West  Oennany.  The  TTnlted  States  opposes 
It  because  it  would  deny  nuclear  weapons  to 
American  troops  in  West  Germany,  who  are 
there  to  hold  the  flrst  line  of  defense  against 
a  Soviet  attack 

SmX   FAS   APAXT 

As  this  check  list  would  indicate,  tha 
United  States  made  a  decided  understate- 
ment when  it  informed  the  Soviet  Union  this 
week  that  the  public  positions  of  the  two 
governments  "do  not  as  yet  Indicate  the 
probability  of  agreement  as  to  any  matters  of 
significance"  yet  proposed  for  discussion. 

Limited  as  the  Invmadlate  prospects  are. 
there  might  be  an  agreement  to  stop  nuclear 
tests.  The  Russians  are  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  prevent  any  fourth 
p>ower  from  acquiring  nuclear  bombs  and 
might  be  willing  to  make  concessions  on  this 
jxjlnt. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration,  moreover, 
row  appears  more  receptive  to  the  separation 
of  this  Issue  from  the  rest  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem. 

Falling  such  a  development,  the  disarma- 
ment phase  of  tbe  summit  talks  would  prob- 
ably ooncentrate  on  procedures  for  resuming 
negotiations  In  the  United  Nations.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Western  powers  agreed  to  the 
Soviet  demands  that  more  neutralist  and 
satellite  countries  be  placed  on  the  disarma- 
ment commission  and  its  subcommittee,  the 
General  Assembly  would  ratify  the  arrange- 
ment next  fall. 

The  disarmament  commission.  In  that 
event,  would  resume  its  long-standing  at- 
tempt to  get  an  agreement  in  December  or 
January. 


FOOD— A  FORCE  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  deeds  of  peace  we  can  and  must 
continue  in  the  world  is  making  better 
use  of  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
as  a  force  for  freedom.  Many  times  I 
have  discussed  in  the  Senate  the  opix>r- 
tunitles  that  confront  us,  for  turning 
what  some  regard  a.s  a  surplus  prob- 
lem into  a  constructive  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  asset. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  I  sponsoied  to  extend  and 
broaden  the  Public  Law  480  program 
which  provides  the  basi£  for  our  agricul- 
tural export  program. 

Unfortun.itely,  the  other  House  has 
not  yet  acted.  However  sincere  the  mo- 
tivation of  agriculture's  friends  in  the 
House,  in  holding  back  the  Public  I«w 
480  extension  as  a  part  of  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  they  are  actually  depriv- 
ing fanners  of  export  markets  which 
cannot  be  regained. 

Export  sales  from  foreign  currency 
have  dwindled  sharply  as  a  result  of 
available  funds  being  exhausted.  The 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  would  have 
made  available  immedldtely.  an  addi- 
tional half  billion  doUarii  more  for  ex- 
ports, and  also  an  extension  through  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  E^en  If  the  ex- 
tension is  eventually  approved  in  the 
House,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  be  before 
the  present  Congress  adjourns,  we  have 
during  the  final  6  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  lost  marketi?  which  were 
begging  for  our  farm  commodities. 

Secretary  Benson  and  other  Republi- 
can farm  leader*  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  thla  loss.  The>'  have  a  rlg*it 
to  be  concerned,  but  they  are  primarllF 
responsible  for  that  loss. 


The  reason  we  we  losing  export  mar- 
kets now.  and  have  been  for  the  last  2 
months,  is  the  lack  of  foresight  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  year  ago. 
When  we  urged  a  2-year  extension  at 
that  time.  Secretary  Benson  would  only 
agree  to  a  1-year  extension.    When  we 
asked  for  expanded  authorization,  Sec- 
retary  Benson    insisted   that   a   billion 
dollar  authorization  would  be  enough  to 
cover  all  needs  for  the  year.    We  warned 
a  year  ago  that  the  Department  needed 
to  lift  its  sights.    Six  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  last  extension,  the  De- 
partment  o'   Agriculture  found   it  was 
running  out  of  funds  and  needed  more. 
Even   then   it   asked   for  only   another 
1-year  extension,  raising  the  likelihood 
of  the  same  problem  being  repeated  next 
summer — a  lag  in  export  funds,  until  a 
new  extension  could  t)e  voted.    Fortu- 
nately, we  in  the  Senate  provided  a  2- 
year  extension,  and  also  made  provision 
for  additional  funds  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  instead  of  merely  try- 
ing  to  cover   18-months  with  a  year's 
authorization,  as  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture had  proposed. 

Now  that  it  is  in  trouble,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  shift  its 
own  responsibility  onto  delays  in  the 
House — delays  which,  incidentally,  would 
not  be  happening  in  the  first  place  if 
it  were  not  for  the  administration's  veto 
of  the  farm  price  freeze  resolution. 

The  problem  now  is  not  who  is  to 
blame;  however,  the  problem  is  to  get 
the  exports  moving  again. 

I  hope  our  House  colleagues  will  take 
a  new  look  at  this  export  situation,  and 
adopt  the  Public  Law  480  extension 
without  waiting  for  action  on  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill.  The  important  thing  now 
is  to  get  maximiun  exports  moving  again 
before  harvest  time.  Unless  this  is  done, 
farmers  themselves  will  lose  much  of  the 
Ijenefit  of  Public  Law  480  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  May  27  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Sending  Sur- 
pluses Abroad,"  and  an  article  by 
Scripps-Howard  Staff  Writer  Henry  N. 
Taylor,  entitled  "Our  Surplus  Pood  to 
World's  Himgry  at  $4  Million  a  Day," 
from  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Houston 
Press. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
"Famine  in  Brazil,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  2,  1958.  There 
is  a  very  severe  famine  in  Brazil,  where 
approximately  1,800,000  persons  are  im- 
periled by  starvation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  imder  the  emergency  authority 
which  the  President  has,  both  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  Public  Law 
480,  food  could  be  provided  for  those 
friends  of  America  in  Brazil.  This 
would  be  one  way  of  demonstrating  the 
generosity  arui  compassion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  our  American 
neighbors  in  Brazil.  It  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate answer  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  and 
would  be.  In  essence,  turning  the  other 
cheek  at  a  time  when  we  have  witnessed 
certain  reactions  in  South  American 
countries  toward  Amerleaii  policies  and 
personalities. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  27.  1056] 
SK>n>iNO  8iTRPi.trBXS  Absoao 

Secretary  Benson  has  reason  to  be  anxious 
over  the  surplus  disposal  bill  which  has  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  Hotise  Agriculture 
Committee.  If  this  measure  should  fall  of 
enactment,  farm  exports  would  be  sharply 
curtailed,  and  the  accumulating  surpluses 
would  probably  undo  much  of  the  Improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  In  farm  prices 
in  recent  months.  The  administration  Is 
seeking  a  step -up  In  the  program  from  $1 
billion  this  fiscal  year  to  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1959    and   $2    billion   the   following   year. 

India  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of  Amer- 
ican surplus  farm  products  under  this  pro- 
gram, but  substantial  amounts  have  also 
gone  to  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Pakistan.  Korea. 
Mexico,  and  many  other  countries.  Such 
commodities  as  wheat,  flour,  feed  grain,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  are  sold  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies at  world  market  prices.  Tlie  for- 
eign currency  Is  then  used  by  the  United 
States  in  the  country  of  origin  for  diplo- 
matic expenses  or  in  many  Instances  as  eco- 
nomic loans  to  the  country  making  the 
purchase.  Thus  double  or  quadruple  bene- 
fits are  reaped:  For  the  United  States,  the 
elimination  of  price-depressing  surpluses 
and  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  Ameri- 
can products;  for  the  purchasing  country, 
the  acquisition  of  needed  food.  feed,  and 
fiber  and  of  capital  for  development  of  Its 
economy. 

Operation  of  the  program  has  meant  In- 
creased competition  on  the  world  market  for 
other  agricultural  countries.  Including  our 
neighbor  Canada.  That  is  unfortunate,  and 
certainly  the  maximum  of  coordination  Is 
caUed  for  to  avert  dislocations  wherever  pos- 
sible. But  the  United  States  would  serve 
no  constructive  purpose  by  allowing  its  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  rot  when  there  are  peo- 
ple who  need  and  want  them.  This  coun- 
try is  attempting  to  limit  Its  output  througb 
acreage  quotas  and  the  reduction  of  support 
prices.  While  the  adjustment  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  Is  being  made,  some  of  the 
surpluses  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  on  the 
world  market  for  foreign  currencies,  and 
Congress  would  do  well  to  extend  the  req- 
uisite authority  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
strictions. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Press  of  May  7,  1958] 

Our  StmPLUs  Food  to  Woau>'s  Huncet  at  $4 

MuxiOM  a  Day 

(By  Henry  N.  Taylor) 

Washtootoi*.  May  7— The  United  States  U 
spending  about  $4  million  a  day  to  give  away 
or  sell  American  surplus  food  abroad.  This  Is 
likely  to  go  for  at  least  10  years  more. 

It  is  a  generous,  yet  frustrating,  under- 
taking. It  is  also  a  program  which,  even  In 
a  recession,  Congress  will  O.  K.  with  less  de- 
bate than  on  any  other  major  item  in  the 
Elsenhower  budget. 

This  Is  because  few  disagree  with  its  basic 
philosophy.  This  Nation  has  bulging  sur- 
pluses. A  lot  of  the  world  is  hungry.  Surely 
some  way  exists  to  diminish  our  glut,  fight 
starvation  among  the  havenots,  and  win 
friends  doing  It. 

Since  1954  the  United  States  has  spent  t4 
billion  trying  to  do  all  this.  Hearings  begin 
In  the  House  this  week  on  an  administration 
request  for  another  $1.6  billion.  The  Senate 
has  already  authorized  twice  that  stim  over 
2  years  ahead. 

PaOBLElCa.    TOO 

8o  far.  United  Statea  aurplua  stocks  hare 
been  lowered  one-alxth  from  the  rsontl  hlfb 
of  1956.  Hundreds  at  tbouaanda  have  been 
saved  from  starvation.    Loans  made  poaalUe 
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by  food  surplus  sales  are  Improving  living 
standards  In  35  nations. 

Yet  sometimes  American  food  has  brought 
problems  rather  than  friendship  Allies  such 
as  Canada  and  Australia,  heavily  dependent 
on  selling  wheat  abroad,  complain  that  Kla'it 
United  States  grain  disposal  hurts  their 
exports. 

Many  economists  feel  United  States  dollar 
exports  could  suffer  too,  If  food  buyers 
abroad  get  too  accustomed  to  free  or  cheap 
American  food. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Russia  threatens  to 
make  trouble  by  buying  up  surpluses  In 
producing  countries  such  as  Brazil  (coffee) 
and  Ghana  (cocoa) . 

Meanwhile  Moscow  makes  propaganda  by 
accuslrg  the  United  States  of  selfishly  dis- 
rupting nrorkets  to  empty  Its  own  glutted 
warehouses. 

PAYMENTS    RELOANED 

America's  overseas  food  and  fiber  business 
Is  booming  now.  Last  year,  exports  totaled 
a  record  $4  7  billion,  one-fourth  of  every- 
thing grown  In  America.  Of  this,  60  per- 
cent was  sold  for  dollars.  But  a  surprising 
40  percent  moved  under  various  Goveru- 
ment  programs. 

Pushing  mostly  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and 
dairy  products,  the  Government  has  tried 
many  ways  to  do  business  without  requiring 
dollars.  In  emergencies  such  as  recent  Cey- 
lon floods,  iood  goes  free.  O!  her  shipments 
go  free  through  charities  such  as  CARE  Inc., 
which  makes  up  3.5  million  packages  a  year 
from  surplus  food  stocks. 

But  most  surplus  United  States  food  Is 
sold  overseas  for  local  currency.  On  paper 
that  rrmkes  It  no  giveaway.  But  in  practice. 
United  States  ofBcials  do  not  seriously  expect 
$1  In  $100  ever  to  come  back  stateside  as 
hard  cash. 

Most  of  the  rupees,  etc.  are  loaned  right 
back  to  the  beneficiary  country  to  finance 
economic  development,  to  be  repaid  (still  in 
local  money)  at  4  percent  over  as  much  as 
40  years. 

BIGGEST    CUSTOMER 

Key  Congressmen  admit  the  overseas  food 
program  is  chiefly  aimed  at  surplus  busting, 
secondarily  as  an  aspect  of  foreign  affairs. 
Thus,  even  if  soft  currency  is  eventually 
written  olT.  the  food-gift  law  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  failure. 

Largest  customer  to  date  has  been  India, 
and  our  deal  there  shows  how  United  States 
food  sales  can  go  on  helping  a  nation  long 
after  the  grain   has  been  eaten  up. 

India  has  taken  $362  million  in  surplus, 
mostly  wheat.  The  United  States  lost  $19^ 
million  on  the  bargain  to  start  with  since  the 
grain  came  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration bins,  where  it  was  listed  at  an  In- 
flated  price  due  to   farnr  supports. 

Uncle  Sam  laid  out  another  $60  million  to 
ship  the  wheat  to  India.  Of  the  $362  million 
In  rupees  actually  received.  India  got  $234 
million  back  right  away  in  long-term  de- 
velopment loans. 

Two  devices  were  written  In  to  protect 
United  States  free-enterprise  policies.  In- 
dia agreed  to  Invest  $55  million  of  the  loan 
cash  through  private  firms.  And  she  prom- 
ised to  keep  buying  a  normal  Import  of 
United  States  wheat  for  dollars.  Actually 
•he   has   increased   such   purchases. 

The  deal  leaves  $130  million  worth  of 
rupees  In  United  States  hands,  plus  more 
as  India  repays  the  loan.  These  rupees  can 
be  used  fur  housekeeping  expenses  at  the 
United  States  Embnsny,  educational  and  In- 
formation programs,  and  to  help  develop 
more  United  Htates  markets  In  IndU,  Much 
of  li  will  be  relonned  tu  India, 

OREATINO    MARKm 

Tndlw   Mys  our  wheat  saved   the  country 
from     reimpoeuig     bread     rationing,     Th« 
average    Indian    now    geu    l.»oo    calories    a 
<l»y,  •till  below  world  nutrition  minlmums 
but  up  101  calorie*  from  1004.     ludlaiu  say 


United  States  food  help  has  helped  stall 
communism. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Benson  says 
food  gifts  abroad  help  United  States  mar- 
kets by  whetting  new  appetites. 

Milk  Is  catching  on  in  southeast  Asia. 
It's  powdered  milk  out  of  United  States 
surplus  added  to  water.  A  few  platters  of 
United  States  chicken  at  a  West  German 
trade  fair  led  to  a  4  mllllun  pound  order, 
paid  in  dollars. 

About  80  percent  of  the  countries  which 
get  United  State  f<X)d  help  also  qualify  for 
military-type  aid  under  mutual  security, 
although  the  two   programs  are  separate. 

Poland,  which  has  received  $127  million 
worth  of  aid.  Is  an  exception.  So  Is  Fin- 
land, which  gets  corn  and  pays  In  timber 
which  Is  later  used  In  England  to  build 
barracks  on  United  States  air  bases. 

BARTER  DEALS 

A  deal  Is  In  the  works  for  500.000  tons  of 
strategic  manganese,  which  India  offers  la 
exchange  for  wheat. 

Many  Congressmen  would  like  to  see  more 
of  this  kind  of  barter,  something  which 
Benson  resists.  This  Is  one  of  the  few  in- 
ternal   controversies   over    food    aid. 

Often  the  food  help  is  used  to  pad  out 
mutual-security  aid  after  Congress  has 
shaved  the  budget.  Or  It  can  be  a  straight 
diplomatic  tool,  like  the  wheat  rushed  re- 
cently to  help  pro-West  Tunisian  President 
Hablb  Bourguiba  feed  his  unemployed  and 
get  indvistry  started  again. 

Senator  Hubert  Hi'mphret,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Agriculture  Committees,  pre- 
dicts that  the  United  States  will  keep  giving 
away  food  as  long  as  there  exists  a  United 
States  surplus  and  troubled  spots  in  the 
world  where  Communists  can  take  advan- 
tage  of    hungry   people. 


[From  the  Wnrhlngton  Post  of  June  2,  1958] 
Famine  in  Brazil 

Outwardly,  It  seems  a  shocking  paradox 
that  an  estimated  1  fl  million  persons  are 
periled  by  starvation  in  Brazil  while  Ameri- 
can warehou.ses  bulge  with  surplus  foods. 
And  It  speaks  well  for  the  heart  of  Repre- 
sentative Harlan  Hagen  of  California,  that 
he  is  prodding  the  administration  for  a 
prompt  and  dramatic  relief  effort.  But  the 
i.ssues  are  more  complex  than  they  seem. 
Drought  condlUons  are  chronic  In  the  five 
States  which  compri.«!e  the  tip  of  thf  bulge 
in  Brazil's  vast  terrain.  This  year,  the  area 
has  been  more  than  usually  parched  and 
severe  crop  failures  resulted.  Yet  the  prob- 
lem is  essentially  one  of  transportation  since 
Brazil  already  has  some  extra  foodstuffs 
which  could  be  used  for  relief. 

This  country.  It  is  worth  stressing,  has  not 
been  Indifferent  to  Brazil's  plight.  The 
United  States  has  made  known  its  willing- 
ness to  supply  added  f(xxl  and  to  send  mili- 
tary transports  to  the  stricken  area.  But 
under  the  law  such  an  action  can  only  come 
after  a  formal  request  from  Brazil  and  so  far 
there  has  been  no  request  for  aid. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hagen  s  plea  draws 
needed  attention  to  the  longer  range  problem 
of  the  terrible  human  costs  resulting  from 
woefully  Inadequate  communications  In 
much  of  the  hemisphere.  Perhaps  he  could 
usefully  bend  his  energies  to  the  study  of 
practical  programs  which  might  help  de- 
velop Latin-American  transp<^)rtatlon  llnke 
and  make  similar  scourgea  of  famine  un- 
likely la  the  future. 


HOUSING  AND  ACCELERATED 
HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr  Pre»ldent,  I  de- 
«lre  to  lnvlt«  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  poiadoxlcal  »ltuatlon  that 


has  come  Into  existence  In  connection 
with  the  accelerated  highway  building 
and  expanded  housing  construction  pro- 
gram.s  approved  by  this  Senate. 

We  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$1,915,000,000  in  the  accelerated  high- 
way con.struction  program,  and  ap- 
proved a  general  guaranteed  loan,  and  a 
GI  direct  loan  program  in  house  con- 
struction in  the  sum  of  $1,875,000,000. 
In  each  instance,  the  purpKJse  of  the 
Congre-ss  was  to  revitalize  the  economy 
and  to  make  jobs  available  in  this  period 
of  recession. 

On  May  1  the  Building  Craftsmen  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  consisting  of  about 
10,000  in  number,  went  on  strike  for 
Increased  wages.  They  were  at  that 
time  getting  from  $3.74  to  $3.76 ',2  an 
hour. 

On  May  29  the  Home  Builders  of 
Cleveland,  facing  the  uncertainty  of 
labor  costs,  discontinued  operations 
afTecting  20.000  workers. 

Other  Senators  and  myself  voted  for 
these  two  programs  with  the  genuine 
belief  that  they  were  justified  as  a 
means  of  revitalizing  the  economy  and 
placinK  buildinR  craftsmen  and  workers 
in  allied  industries  to  work.  We  did  not 
anticipate  tlmt  while  we  were  spending 
F'ederal  money  to  provide  work,  that 
labor  leaders  of  those  craftsmen  for 
whose  benefit  the  work  programs  were 
primarily  passed  would  incredibly  fo- 
ment work  stoppaKes  unless  wage  in- 
crea.ses  were  granted. 

When  we  were  considering  the  accel- 
erated hishway  construction  program.  I 
specifically  a.'ked  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  certain 
questions  to  which  he  gave  his  answer. 
I  herewith  set  them  forth: 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  and  today  I  re- 
ceived three  letters  from  highway  construc- 
tion contractors  In  Ohio.  E.ach  of  the  three 
letters  expressed  the  fear  that  because  of 
further  Incren.ses  In  the  price  of  mRtcrlnls. 
equipment,  and  supplies,  and  possibly  new 
demands  for  Increased  wages,  the  cost  of  the 
construction  will  likely  go  up  10  percent  a 
year. 

I  afk  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  whether 
pny  of  the  suppliers  or  material  men  or  labor 
representatives  who  testined  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  OoRK.  There  was  testimony  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  vigorous  hlghway-lmprovemrnt 
progfam  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  Improving  highways,  but  aLso  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  employment  oppor- 
tunltles.  *^*^ 

Mr.  L^tTscHE  In  the  calculation  that  the 
bill  will  make  available  an  inve-^tment  which 
win  hire  650.000  workers,  did  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  have  In  mind  the  present 
wage  levels  and   price   levels? 

Mr  GoRr.  We  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  existing  situation. 

Mr  LAuscMe  That  Ik,  the  Senstor  did  not 
nntlclpate  that  while  Congress  Intended  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  it  might  In  the  ne«t 
year  be  faced  with  a  lO-percent  Increase  In 
cost  because  of  lncre»*«d  c<jets  of  wsses  and 
supplies? 

Mr  Ooar  On  the  contrary,  the  eubcommlt- 
tee  requested  the  Buresu  of  Public  Roads 
to   make   a   survey   of    the   eiperltncM   th« 

r.:*^*!  *•'■•  ^'■'""K  with  re*pect  to  coete; 
thst  Is.  the  actual  terms  of  bids  and  con- 
tracts aa  compared  with  eetlmates  eubmltud 
t«    the   committee     In    January.     We    were 
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pleased  to  have  the  report  that.  Batlonwld*. 

the  contracts  are  runnlni;  approKlmately  7 
percent  below  the  eetlina;«d  coat. 

Mr.  Imuschx.  After  I  received  the  letters, 
I  called  ofllclAls  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  was 
told  by  them  that  there  In  now  sound,  keen 
competition.  I  called  one  other  contractor, 
and  be  said  be  was  of  th'^  belief  that  there 
may  be  a  demand  for  IniTeased  wages  and 
Increased  prloca. 

Mr.  President.  I  conteinf>late  voting  for  the 
bill.  But  I  will  be  a  bitterly  disappointed 
man  If.  at  the  end  of  1  year,  v.e  find  that, 
whereas  we  were  trying  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  provide  Jobs.  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  provided  will  have  been  expended 
for  lncreas*d  costs  of  n-iaterlals,  supplies, 
and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

In  connection  with  the  house-building 
program.  I  made  the  following  statement 
on  March  12,  1958,  before  I  cast  my  vote 
In  favor  of  the  bill: 

I  subEcrlbe  to  the  words  spoken  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey] 
about  practices  which  wii:  sap  the  strength 
of  the  bill  we  contemplate  passing.  Any  ac- 
tivity by  any  segment  of  tie  economy  which 
will  take  from  the  ordinary  clUz3n  the  bene- 
fits which  Congress  contemplates  giving,  by 
this  bin  will  be  contrary  to  r.he  purpose  which 
I  will  have  In  mind  when  I  vote  for  the 
bill.  The  taking  of  an  unjust  discount  rate 
from  a  man  who  wants  to  luy  a  house  ought 
to  be  watched  and  condem:ied. 

But  I  go   bejond    that.     Any  segment  of 
the   economy,  whether  lab  ir  leaders,   banks, 
contractors,    or    bulldlng-n.aterlal    suppliers, 
which  contemplate  recelvli  g  special  benefits 
from  the   pasrage  of  the   bill   ought   to  be 
warned.     I  listened  to  the  v  ords  of  the  leader 
of  the  majority,  who  said   that  labor  leaders 
In   the   building-crafts   unions   came   to   him 
and  said  that  a  great  many  of  their  members 
were  out  of  work.     I  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that    In   this    ye.^r,    while    we    are    providing 
money  to  reestablish  the  economy  and  to  help 
Americans  build  houses,  we  should  be  watch- 
ful so  ns  to  guard  against,  If  possible,  a  huge 
wave  of  demands  for  increased   wages  and 
Increased  prices  by  materia!  suppliers  which 
will  be  financed  by  the  general  taxpayers  and 
will   destroy  the  purposes   -ve   have   in   mind 
as  we  pass  the  bill. 

1  want  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  shall  watch 
with  Interest  to  see  how  ciulckly  the  labor 
leaders  and  suppliers  step  In  and  apk  for 
26-  and  30-cent-an-hour  wi.ge  Increases  and 
also  price  Increases,  which  will  reduce  the 
size  of  the  house  which  a  ve.eran  will  be  able 
to  buy  and  wiU  nullify  the  purpose  of  the 
blU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reestablish 
the  economy.  While  the  g(  neral  taxpayer  Is 
contributing  to  the  fund  which  will  make 
possible  the  buying  of  thu  mortgages,  we 
should  call  upon  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy to  Join  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  hold  the 
price  line  and  to  recognize  that  we  are  In  a 
recession  and  tliat  we  sho  Ud  cooperate  In 
the  effort  to  help  the  economy  pull  out  of  It. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  tl^^e  subcommittee, 
while  he  Is  watching  other  things,  to  watch 
to  see  that  In  the  depresj  ion  the  cost  of 
building  houses  does  not  gc  up.  If  the  cost 
goes  up.  there  will  be  shf  me  upon  us  In 
taking  money  from  the  gene-al  taxpayers  and 
spending  It. 


method  was  used  to  Influence  the  Con- 
BTCM  to  spend  money  to  put  people  to 
work,  we  have  a  condition  where  the 
very  ones  who  were  Intended  to  be  bene- 
fited refuse  to  work  unless  increased 
wages  are  granted. 

How  can  the  ordinary  citizen  have  a 
house  painted,  a  room  wallpapered  or 
plastered  when  his  cost  for  labor  alone, 
without  material,  will  be  $30  a  day  per 
man?  Unwittingly,  those  responsible  for 
this  condition  are  slowly  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
properly  and  with  a  serious  recognition 
,of  the  problem  created  by  the  constant 
cheapening  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  asked  both  industry  and  labor 
to  hold  the  line.  Regrettably,  the  re- 
sponse to  that  request  has  not  been  what 
it  should  be. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  when,  in 
connection  with  projects  which  are 
financed  by  Federal  loans  or  Federal 
guaranteed  loans  and  by  direct  Federal 
expenditures,  prices  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Congressional  action. 

At  lea«t,  the  thought  is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration. 


It  is  a  frightening  cond;  tlon.  It  ought 
to  cause  us  to  stop  and  th  nk. 

In  this  period  of  recessim,  while  5  mil- 
lion people  are  out  of  work,  prices  are 
Kolng  up.  Moreover,  reflocting  upon  the 
Keneral  situation  prevallliLff  In  the  house- 
building induftrr,  what  chance  does  the 
person  of  ordinarr  wages  hare  to  own  a 
home,  malnum  It,  when  In  a  period  of 
unemployment,  when  ev«ry  conceivable 


OUR    DEFENSE    POLICIES     RECON- 
SIDEREEV— I 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 
Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  fellow  Senators  know.  I  am  not  seek- 
ing reelection  this  fall.  When  my  suc- 
cessor is  sworn  in  on  January  3.  1959,  I 
Will  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
The  12  years  of  my  service  will  have 
been  the  richest  years  of  a  life  preserved 
beyond  the  span  set  by  the  psalmist. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  that  divine  prov- 
idence which  has  permitted  me  to  sit 
among  you.  to  enjoy  the  counsel  and 
friendship  of  my  peers  in  the  most  pow- 
erful legislative  body  in  the  world,  and 
to  share  their  deep  responsibility  for 
affecting  the  present  and  the  future  of 
mankind. 

In  the  later  years  of  my  service  it  has 
been  my  custom  occasionally  to  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  a 
series  of  brief  speeches  on  international 
problems  of  current  importance.  Among 
these  series  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rec- 
ord, one  of  7  between  July  6  and  18.  1955, 
on  disarmament ;  one  of  8  between  Jime 
25  and  29,  1956,  on  foreign  policy;  one  of 
3  on  the  Middle  East  problem  between 
May  8  and  13.  1957;  and,  most  recently, 
one  on  the  prospect  for  disarmament, 
covered  by  5  speeches  between  May  7 
and  14  of  this  year. 

While  these  speeches  attracted  httle 
attention  at  the  moment,  they  seem  to 
me  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time  rather 
well.  Some  represented  opportimltles 
which  were  lost  by  inaction  and  cannot 
be  regained.  Some  of  them  would  now 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  later  knowl- 
edge. On  the  whole,  however,  they 
stand  up  today;  and  if  they  do.  It  is  be- 
cause the  proposals  were  based  on  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  moral  law,  which 


cannot  be  broken  but  against  which  we 
can  only  break  ourselves.  Prophecy 
based  on  that  law  often  displays  a  Cas- 
sandralike quality  which  properly  is 
found  to  be  disturbing. 

My  series  of  talks  in  May  were  confined 
to  the  prospect  for  disarmament  and  the 
means  for  attaining  it.  The  disarma- 
ment being  considered  was  universal, 
total,  and  controlled.  This  is  an  ultimate 
purpose  of  mankind.  Radical  though 
this  purpose  is,  It  was  shown  not  to  be 
unattainable.  Attainment  is,  however, 
only  possible  by  policies  and  acts  which 
cover  a  major  part  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity and  which  concern  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Our  great  end  is  to  be 
reached  by  means  which  are  difficult  but 
not  impossible  to  a  devoted  public  spirit 
and  to  skillful  statesmanship. 

In  that  series  of  talks  one  area  of  policy 
was  omitted  from  the  discussion.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  military  policy  to 
be  followed  while  the  three  factors  set 
forth  were  being  made  effective.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  these  factors  were, 
first,  persuading  the  American  people  to 
accept  the  p>olitlcal  changes  necessary  to 
replace  war  with  the  rule  of  law ;  second, 
paining  the  support  of  the  whole  non- 
Communist  world;  and,  third,  persuading 
the  Soviet  Government. 

During  the  years  in  which  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  is  focused  on  these 
factors  we  must  support  it  with  a  military 
program  which  will  protect  the  freedoms 
of  the  Free  World  and  fend  off  the  holo- 
caust of  total  atomic  war.  This  is  no 
small  undertaking.  To  its  consideration 
I  Will  address  myself  In  the  coming  days 
as  opportunity  is  given. 

The  subjects  now  contemplated  in 
these  brief  talks  are: 

Reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense ; 

Organizing  the  Atomic  Stalemate: 
Massive    Retaliation    Against    Gradu- 
ated Deterrence; 

Limited  Wars  and  Limited  Objectives; 

The  Missions  of  the  Services; 

The  Moral  Aspects  of  Our  Defense. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Senators,  I 
could  wish  that  this  series  of  brief  talks 
might  be  considered  as  my  last  will  and 
testament,  prepared  in  anticipation  of  my 
departure  from  this  beloved  and  august 
body.  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  promise  that 
there  will  be  no  codicils  to  this  testament. 
That  would  suppose  a  self-restraint  to 
which  I  can  lay  no  claim.  What  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  there  is  in  these  words 
some  value  which  can  properly  and  con- 
fidently be  devised  and  bequeathed  to 
those  who  remain  and  to  those  who  come 
after. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  CARDINAL 
STRITCH 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Samuel 
Cardinal  Strltch,  who  was  laid  to  eternal 
rest  this  week,  will  be  long  remembered 
as  a  wise,  patient,  and  prudent  church 
administrator,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
even  longer  for  hU  piety  and  for  the  deep 
Impression  which  that  jrtety  and  his  ex- 
alted character  made  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  Into  contact. 

I  have  known  him  many  yean.  I  have 
attended  many  meetings  when  he  was 
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present.  I  have  been  In  many  assemblies 
where  he  was  honored.  Whatever  the 
occasion  and  whatever  the  theme  or  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  he  never  failed  to 
emphasize  the  attribute  of  piety  as  the 
slow,  still,  and  irresistible  force  in  shap- 
ing character  as  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man hope  in  achieving  the  noblest  pur- 
poses of  mankind. 

In  the  press  of  vast  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform,  and  the  many  supervi-sory 
functions  which  were  an  inherent  part 
of  his  high  office,  it  would  have  been 
easy  indeed  to  forget  or  to  put  aside  the 
need  for  constant  emphasis  upon  the 
great  mission  of  the  church,  namely,  to 
fashion  character,  perfect  the  spirit,  and 
to  reconstruct  the  individual  as  the  one 
great  hope  for  a  reconstructed  society, 
but  he  never  forgot  and  he  never  put 
this  mi.ssion  aside.  This  was  first  and 
foremost  in  his  daily  thinking.  This  was 
indeed  his  great  earthly  mission,  and 
nobly  did  he  carry  on  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition as  a  great  missionary. 

In  all  this  he  came  to  grips  with  the 
basic  spiritual  and  moral  weakness  of 
our  own  time,  and  that  is  the  over- 
emphasis on  material  things  to  the  point 
where  it  was  beginning  to  master  the 
affairs  of  men. 

The  lust  for  power,  the  search  for 
glory,  the  lure  of  material  things,  the 
ascendancy  of  greed,  the  flaunting  of  de- 
cency have  admittedly  marked  the 
thinking  and  tlie  activities  of  our  time. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  knew  that  the 
real  answer  and  the  abiding  remedy  for 
this  moral  malady  lay  in  reorienting  in- 
dividual thinking,  recon.structing  indi- 
vidual hearts,  and  restoring  that  ever- 
chastening  attribute  of  individual  piety. 
Long  will  he  be  remembered  for  this 
noble  mission  among  his  fellow  men. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  I  addres.scd  to  Mr. 
Otto  A.  Silha.  vice  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Minneapoli-s  Star  and 
Tribune  under  date  of  May  27.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  27,  1958. 
Mr.  Otto  A   Siiha. 

Vice  President  and  Buxiness  Manager, 
The  A/inneapo/M  Star  and  Tribune, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Silha:  On  or  about  October  22, 
1956.  an  advertisement  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  was  published  In  a  number 
of  metropolitan  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune, the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
The  text  of  this  advertisement  called  for  the 
reelection  of  President  Elsenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon.  I  am  advised  that  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  above  referred  to  was  $9,115. 

During  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
advertisement  referred  to  above,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  of  which  I  was  then 
chairman,  was  conducting  an  Inquiry  rela- 
tive to  campaign  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures   In    connection    with    the    1956    na- 


tional election.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  advertisement  and  received  a  reply 
from  you  concerning  It  under  date  oX  Octo- 
ber 29,  1956. 

I  write  now  to  request  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  cost  of  the  advertise- 
ment In  question.  Specifically.  I  should  like 
to  be  advised  as  to  whether  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Corp.  received  or  claimed 
a  deduction  as  a  business  expense  for  the 
cost  of  this  advertisement  on  Its  Federal  In- 
come tax  return  for  the  tax  year  In  question. 

I  desire  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  no 
longer  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  nor  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  This  letter  Is  written 
and  the  information  I  seek  Is  requested  by 
me  In  my  Individual  capacity  as  a  United 
States  Senator. 

With  appreciation  for  your  cooperation  In 
this  matter.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Albert  Gore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  tlie  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lay.s  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
H   R.  12181. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  tH.  R.  12181  >  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1938.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  exercising  their  privilege  of 
discussion  and  debate  in  commenting  on 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  bill  and  the  report  are  nov.-  before 
us.  and  the  Senate  will  soon  take  action 
on  the  bill. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  commend  the 
staiT  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  its  preparation  of  an  excellent 
report  in  .•support  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958. 

Any  Member  of  Congress,  in  fact,  any 
citizen,  who  seeks  a  compromise  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  bill  as  suggested 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
will  find  in  the  report  most  of  the  es- 
sential documentation  and  information. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to 
place  in  the  Record,  in  particular  the 
first  5  pages  of  the  report,  in  which  are 
stated: 

First.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
Second.  What  the  bill  does. 
Third.  Committee  action. 
Fourth.  Mutual  security  and  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
selected  paragraphs  of  the  report  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1627 »  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.    MAHf    PXTRPOSE    or    THE    wttt. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue 
for    another    year    the    variety    of    programs 


which  are  carried  on  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  mutual  security.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
•3.068.900.000.  This  U  •220  million  leM  than 
the  administration  requested,  and  1110  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  authorized.  In 
addition,  the  bill  Incorporates  the  Develop- 
ment I^ian  Fund,  for  which  no  new  funds 
are  provided,  and  makes  a  number  of  other 
changes  designed  to  Improve  the  mutual 
security  program  and  other  overseas  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

9.    WHAT    THE    Bnx    DOES 

The  table  below  shows  the  authorizations 
requested  by  the  administration,  those  ap- 
proved  by  th?  House,  and  those  recommended 
by  the  committee  Insofar  as  country  pro- 
grams are  unclassified  they  are  shown  In  the 
sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
various  types  of  assistance  authorized. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  •18  billion 
for  military  assistance  (sec  3i  and  •SSS  mil- 
lion for  defense  support  (sec.  4)  as  requested 
by  the  administration,  but  with  a  provUo 
(sec  13)  that  the  toUl  of  those  two  items 
may  not  In  any  event  exceed  •2  4  billion  Tlie 
bill  also  provides  that  the  President  can 
transfer  funds  In  the  amount  of  •iSS  mil- 
lion between  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  appropriations.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, is  to  reduce  by  •235  million  the  amounu 
requested  by  the  President  for  these  two 
Items  but  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
t«  decide  how  the  cut  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  which 
are  authorized,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
principal  changes  In  existing  law: 

1  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  Incor- 
porated under  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Man.igmg  Director 
of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  on  the  International  Bink  for  Re- 
construction and  Development   (sec.  6). 

2.  Authority  Is  provided  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  fund  for  special  proj- 
ecU  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations  tech- 
nical-assistance program.  Existing  limita- 
tions on  the  percenuge  of  the  United  Suites 
contribution    will   apply    (sec.   7    (bj). 

3.  A  prohibition  is  written  into  the  law 
against  the  use  of  either  dollars  or  counter- 
part funds  for  the  retirement  of  the  debts 
of  foreign  governments  (sec  9  (d)).  This 
la  identical  to  a  provision  which  has  been 
carried  In  the  annual  appropriation  acts. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Act 
and  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  are 
extended  to  certain  employees  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  The  effect  Is  to  provide 
covered  employees  with  disability  and  death 
benefits,  compensation  during  Internment 
by  an  enemy,  and  compensation  for  Injury 
or  death  resulting  from  war-rUk  hazards 
(sec.  11    (b) ) . 

5  New  policy  statements  are  added  In  re- 
gard to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  India. 
The  Importance  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  India  Is  recognized  and  the  sense 
of  Congress  Is  expressed  that  It  U  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  Join  with 
other  nations  In  providing  adequate  assist- 
ance to  India  to  complete  successfully  its 
economic-development  program.  With  re- 
spect to  Latin  America  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  review  annually  Western  Hemi- 
sphere defense  plans  to  be  sure  that  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  Is  based  on  these 
plans.  Internal  security  Is  ruled  out  as  a 
normal  basis  for  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  Finally,  the  President  Is  requested 
to  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  encouraging  Joint 
programs  ol  technical  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 
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e.  The  blU  prohlblU  the  return  to  the 
United  States  for  commirclal  sale  of  Amer- 
ican-made military  firearms  (sec.  8  (m)). 

7.  The  World  Health  Organization  is  In- 
vited to  Initiate  studies  lor  the  strengthen- 
ing of  medical  research  and  related  programs 
(sec.  11  (b) ). 

8.  Authority  Is  provided  to  use  foreign 
currencies  accruing  undi  r  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480 »  t>  collect,  translate, 
and  disseminate  sclentlfl  :  and  technical  In- 
formation and  to  support  scientific  activities 
overseas  (sec.  11  (b)  ) . 

9.  Tighter  rei>ortlng  requirements  are  pro- 
vided In  connection  with  Congressional  use 
of  foreign  currencies  (sec   9  (a)  ). 

10.  A  limit  of  50  percer.t  Is  put  on  defense 
support,  technical  assistance,  special  assist- 
ance, and  contingency  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  olTshore  procurement,  and  then  only 
If  the  President  makes  specified  determina- 
tions (sec.  9  (c)  ) . 

11.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  prohibited   from   accepting  com- 


pensation or  other  benefits  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments (sec.  10  (a)). 

12.  The  method  of  financing  the  informa- 
tional mediums  guaranty  program  Is  revised 
and  put  on  a  longer  range  basis  (sec.  11  (b) ). 

13.  There  Is  created  the  post  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  replac- 
ing the  present  position  of  Deputy  tJnder 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  (sec.  11  (b)  ). 

14.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  Is  amended  so  as  not 
to  prohibit  economic  or  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation,  except  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea,  when 
the  President  makes  certain  findings  (sec.  11 
(b)  ). 

15  Increases  are  authorized  In  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  NATO  ParllamenUry  Con- 
ference, and  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization (sec.  11   (b) ) . 

16.  The  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cejn  gifts,  and  the  gifts  are  made  Ux  deduct- 
ible (sec.  11  (b)  ). 


^f utual-security  authorization,  ftsral  year  1959 
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3    coMMrrrrE  action 

The  President's  message  requesting  this 
legislation  (H  Doc  338)  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress February  19.  1958  On  the  same  day. 
Senators  Grexn  and  Wh^et  Introduced  the 
administration's  draft  bill,  by  request,  a.s  S. 
3318  so  that  the  specific  proposals  would  be 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country  In  legis- 
lative form. 

Between  March  19  and  April  2.  the  com- 
mittee held  10  days  cf  hearings  In  both  pub- 
lic and  executive  session.  These  hearings 
have  been  published  after  deletion  of  clas- 
sified material  from  the  executive  portions. 
From  the  admlnlsUatlon.  the  committee 
heard,  among  others.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles;  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy;  Gen.  Nathan  F  Twining.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen.  Laurls 
Norstad,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
HMroj>e;  Adm.  Felix  Slump,  Commander  In 
Chief.  Pacific;  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs; and  James  H.  Smith.  Jr..  Director  of 
the  International  Coofwratlon  AdmlnlsUa- 
tlon. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard  34  pri- 
vate citizens — all  of  those  who  had  requested 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  These  Included 
represenutlves  of  such  organizations  as  the 
APL-CIO.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  committee  considered  the  bill  In  ex- 
ecutive session  May  21,  22,  and  23,  and  on 
the  last  date  voted,  14  to  1,  to  report  H.  R. 
12181  with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 


4.    MtrrtJAL    SECURITT    AND    THE    NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

It  Is  now  10  years  since  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported,  and  the  Senate 
approved,  the  bill  which  launched  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  In  the  Intervening  decade.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  •54  5  billion  and 
appropriated  $49  0  billion  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  successor  programs.  This  Is  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  over  the  same 
period. 

This  means  that,  over  the  last  decade,  the 
American  people  have  Invested  In  these  vari- 
ous programs  something  less  than  2  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  goods  and  services 
they  have  prcxluced. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  remains 
convinced  today,  as  It  was  10  years  ago.  that 
this  Investment  Is  sound,  that  It  Is  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  that  to  abandon  It 
would  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  activities  authorized  by  H.  R. 
12181  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  car- 
ried on  under  the  Marshall  plan.  As  the 
world  has  changed  since  1948.  so  has  the 
character  of  the  mutual  security  program 
changed  with  It.  The  program  has  remained 
sutic  only  In  the  sense  that  today,  as  10 
years  ago.  It  Is  based  on  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security,  the  premise  that  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
other  free  and  Independent  nations  In  the 
world. 

Nothing  has  happened  In  the  last  10  years 
to  Impair  the  validity  of  this  premise.  What 
has  changed  Is  not  the  requirements  of  the 
national  Interest  but  the  actions  necessary 
to  meet  those  requirements.    These  changes 


have  been  reflected  in  the  annual  mutual 
security  acts  passed  by  Congress. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  designed 
to  achieve  specific  results  in  specific  coun- 
tries. In  the  European  NATO  countries.  It 
is  designed  to  augment.  In  a  minor  but  criti- 
cal way,  local  defense  exi>endltures  in  order 
to  supply  advanced  weapons  and  to  provide 
other  increments  in  military  strength  which 
would  not  otherwUe  be  possible.  The  strate- 
gic force  objectives  toward  which  the  pro- 
gram is  working  In  NATO  countries  are 
those  approved  by  NATO  Itself  and  by  the 
United    States   Joint    Chiefs   of   Staff. 

In  certain  countries  of  Asia — principally 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and 
Iran — the  object  of  the  program  is  likewise 
to  support  military  forces,  but  in  these 
countries  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  supply 
military  equipment  but  also  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  make  the  support  of 
military  forces  possible. 

In  most  of  the  free  countries  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  it  Is  the  object  of 
the  program  to  promote  stability  and  to  in- 
duce a  self-sustaining  rate  of  economic  de- 
velopment. This  Is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished through  technical  cooperation, 
through  special  as-sistance.  and  through 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

In  a  few  countries.  It  Is  the  object  of  the 
program  to  secure  base  rights  for  American 
military  forces,  and  this  is  another  function 
of  special  assistance. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  clearly  In  our 
national  Interest.  The  military  forces  of 
NATO  and  of  our  allies  In  Asia  provide  the 
Indispensable  shield  to  discourage  local  ag- 
gression short  of  all-out  war.  The  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
serves  two  purposes.  It  gives  those  countries 
the  confidence  they  need  In  democratic,  as 
opposed  to  totalitarian,  processes,  and  It  pro- 
vides Increased  opportunities  for  private 
American  trade  and  investment.  The  avail- 
ability of  foreign  bases  for  American  military 
forces  increases  the  striking  power  of  those 
forces  and  their  ability  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  an  in- 
dispensable tool  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  of  these  objectives.  It  has  accomplished 
great  things,  a  partial  list  of  which  would 
Include  the  recovery  of  Europe,  the  strength- 
ening of  NATO,  the  sustenance  of  Korea. 
Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  It  has  also,  on  oc- 
casion, been  used  clumsily.  But  a  carpenter 
does  not  throw  away  a  hammer  simply  be- 
cause he  may  from  time  to  time  miss  the 
nail  and  hit  his  thumb.  Neither  does  he 
trade  It  In  for  a  smaller  hammer.  If  he  did 
so.  his  mistakes  would  hurt  less,  but  it  would 
also  take  longer  to  drive  the  nail — and  It 
might  not  be  possible  to  drive  the  nail  at  all. 
If  there  were  no  mutual  security  program, 
there  would  obviously  be  no  mistakes  made 
in  administering  It.  If  there  were  a  smaller 
program,  the  mistakes  perhaps  would  not  be 
so  costly  in  monetary  terms.  But  in  either 
case,  the  results  would  likewise  be  corre- 
spondingly diminished,  and  the  net  long- 
term  cost  Increased. 

The  committee  Is  Impressed  by  the  lack  of 
alternatives  offered  by  opponents  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  It  is  said  that  the 
American  people  cannot  afford  these  expendi- 
tures abroad.  But  there  Is  no  measure  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  not  making  them — in  terms 
of  a  higher  defense  budget  at  home,  of  in- 
creasing isolation  In  the  world,  and  of  loss 
of  world  leadership.  This  argument  like- 
wise overlooks  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
expenditures  are  not  made  abroad  at  all. 
They  are  made  In  the  United  States.  And 
even  the  20  percent  which  is  spent  abroad 
In  the  first  Instance  returns  to  the  United 
States  In  the  form  of  foreign  purchases  of 
American  goods  and  services. 

It  is  said  that  our  allies  should  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  load.  But  a  good  way  to 
persuade  them  to  carry  even  less  is  for  ttoe 
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United  States  to  shirk  Its  responsibilities. 
And  surely  one  cannot  seriously  expect  a 
greater  effort  from  the  Koreans,  who  receive 
more  mutxial  security  aid  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, who  have  a  gross  national  product  of  $113 
per  capita,  and  whose  exports  pay  for  only  5 
percent  of  their  Imports. 

It  la  said  that  we  could  get  more  for  less. 
But  It  Is  not  said  how. 

It  Is  said  that  aid  should  go  only  to  allies, 
to  nations  who  will  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
This  Is  an  argument  for  all  or  nothing.  Peo- 
ple who  Insist  on  everything  frequently  wind 
up  with  nothing.  A  further  defect  in  this 
argument  Is  that  genuine  independence,  even 
neutrality,  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  Is  quite 
enough  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  the  committee  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Impressive  evidence  gathered  In 
its  hearings  of  public  supjxirt  for  the  mutual 
security  program.  One  witness  declared, 
probably  without  great  exaggeration,  that  a 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  through  the  organizations 
which  testified  in  favor  of  the  program.  The 
statements  of  only  two  of  these  organizations 
need  be  quoted  here. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  said: 

"Congress  should  support  the  mututil- 
securlty  program  as  an  ln.strument  of  United 
States  foreign  p>ollcy  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of — 

"(a)  Security  for  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World. 

"(b)  The  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  the  living  standards  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Free  World  through  cooperation 
and  self-help. 

"(c)  The  encouragement  of  responsible 
political  freed(jm  and  stability. 

"(d)  The  fulfillment  of  the  traditional 
humanitarian  a.splratlons  of  our  people." 

And  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  said: 

"Every  relevant  consideration — our  own 
domestic  economic  situation,  the  minimum 
requirements  to  assure  economic  growth  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  urgent 
need  to  enhance  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  FYee  World  against  the  economic  and  po- 
litical encroachment  of  the  Soviet  bloc— all 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  for- 
clgn-ald  program." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  endorses 
these  statements  and  commends  them  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  2 
years  ago,  in  the  debate  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956,  I  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  adopted 
as  the  concluding  language  of  that  year's 
authorization  bill.  We  hoped  it  would 
bring  new  lipht  and  promise  to  our  for- 
eign-aid program.  It  amounted  to  an 
invitation  to  the  administration  to  un- 
dertake a  broad  rethinking  and  repealing 
of  it5  foreign-aid  program  in  preparing 
future  requests.  The  amendment  spe- 
cifically said: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
preparation  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  President  should  take  fully  Into  account 
the  desirability  of  affirmatively  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  both  a.s  a  means  of  effectively 
counteracting  the  Increased  political  and 
economic  emphasis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  fundamental 
American  foreign  policy  objectives  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  self-determination  and 
Independence. 

In  adopting  this  amendment,  the  Con- 
gress clearly  envisioned  the  possibility  of 
a  solemn  summons  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  uiKierstand  the  magnitude  of 


the  economic  challenge  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thrown  out  to  us.  Some  of 
us,  at  least,  hoped  for  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  that  would 
rouse  the  American  people  to  support  an 
ambitious,  bold,  imaginatively  devised 
and  soundly  proportioned  foreign-aid 
program  that  would  measure  up  to  the 
demands  and  opportunities  of  the  times. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  rise  to  this  occasion. 
The  basic  rethinking  and  formulation  of 
far-reaching  proposals  still  need  to  be 
made.  We  are  proceeding  again  with 
well-motivated  but.  I  suggest,  haphazard 
and  inadequate  measures  in  a  world  in 
which  all  life  is  constantly  in  dan^^er,  in 
which  freedom  everywhere  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  in  which  democratic  ideals 
are  being  submerged,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  itself  is  facing  severe  com- 
petition for  leadership. 

The  new.spapers  of  the  Nation  are 
filled  with  stories  and  articles  about  the 
proportions  of  the  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive. In  fact,  in  yesterday's  news- 
papers I  commented  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  shifted  its  em- 
piiasis  from  a  military  to  an  economic 
offensive.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soivet  Union  will  entertain,  and  ulti- 
mately Will  agree  to  certain  limited 
disarmament  proposals — simply  because 
the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  have  the 
American  people  lower  their  guard.  The 
Soviet  Union  feels  that  by  reducing  some 
of  the  military  tension,  the  United  States 
may  very  well  reduce  some  of  its  eco- 
nomic activities. 

Our  basic  error,  it  seems  to  me.  has 
been  our  failure  to  consider  foreign  aid 
and  mutual  security  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  overall  foreign  policy.  A  total 
chaii:?nge  from  a  totalitarian  society 
demands  a  broad  response  from,  and 
total  commitment  by,  our  own  free 
society. 

Instead,  world  developments  continue 
to  unfold  in  an  almost  daily  revelation 
of  defeats  for  American  influence  and 
setbacks  for  our  prestige  abroad. 

We  find  ourselves  threatened  by  our 
arch  rival  at  our  own  game — overseas 
investment,  trade,  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  Soviets  appar- 
ently have  correctly  apprai.sed  the  world- 
wide .social,  political,  and  economic  revo- 
lution abroad,  and  have  determined  to 
capitalize  on  it. 

In  this  overall  contest  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  gradually  becoming  aware 
that  we  face  several  important  handi- 
caps. Without  wishing  to  appear  un- 
duly iiessimistic.  I  would  like  to  list  these 
handicaps  as  I  see  thtm. 

First,  militarily,  as  was  pointed  out 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Clark)  and  as  was  pointed 
out  last  Thursday  in  a  splendid,  well- 
document  address  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  I . 
we  have  slipped  behind  the  Soviets  in 
concentrating  on  the  most  important  new 
weapon,  tlie  ICBM,  so  that  we  can  no 
longer  negotiate  on  a  ba.,is  of  military 
balance. 

Second.  We  are  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  success  in  our  own  racial  adjustments 
in  a  world  where  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  colored  and  are  acutely  semitive 
to  discrimination. 


Third.  We  are  handicapped  by  our  ap- 
parent unwillingness  or  inability  to  make 
our  economic  system  provide  expanding 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  p>eople.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  industrial  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  more  than 
twice  the  be.st  United  States  rate  since 
1920,  and  this  differential  has  been 
frightfully  magnified  by  our  current  de- 
cline. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  cost  of 
this  economic  recession  has  been  a  cost 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  economy,  but 
also  in  terms  of  international  prestige. 
The  cost  of  our  economic  recession  Is  felt 
in  evei-y  market  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly  in    tlie    raw    materials   markets. 

It  was  not  simply  by  accident  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
the  recipient  of  abuse  and  In.sults  on  his 
trip  to  Latin  America.  It  happened  that 
his  trip  came  at  a  time  when  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  United 
States  were  at  a  very  low  point  and  the 
economies  of  some  of  our  sister  republics 
to  the  south  were  facing  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

Fourth.  We  are  handicapped  by  what 
Professor  Galbraith  calls  our  affluent, 
consumer-oriented  production  In  compe- 
tition With  a  centrally-directed  economic 
system  capable  of  ruthless  allocation  of 
any  desired  portion  of  resources  to  inter-- 
national  aims. 

Fifth.  We  are  handicapped  by  a  mis- 
placement of  affection  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
clings  so  closely  to  a  particular  pro- 
WesLern  leader  as  to  make  him  suspect 
to  his  own  people:  and,  on  the  otJier 
hand,  as  in  Venezuela,  assists,  lauds,  and 
succors  a  dictatorial  leader  until  his  de- 
posers  riot  against  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Our  reluctance  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  one-world  economics  has 
handicapi)ed  us  in  trade  with  producing 
nations.  Anarchy  in  commodity  prices, 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  and  grow- 
ing nationalism  in  trade  practices  in  this 
country  are  driving  our  friends  to  seek 
other  ties. 

Seventh.  We  are  handicapped  by  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  become  identified  in 
many  areas  with  the  opponents  of  social 
and  national  revolution  in  the  newly 
awakening  countries  of  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  A.sia.  I  believe  that  within 
the  past  2  weck.s,  this  handicap  was 
properly  and  pointedly  referred  to  and 
commented  uiwn  by  none  other  than  tlie 
Vice  President  of  liie  United  States. 

Eighth.  Our  bankers  approach  to 
world  competition  has  held  us  back  in 
granting  long-term  credits  to  countries 
because  we  could  not  be  assured  of  the 
safety  and  interest  we  expect  from  do- 
mestic loajis.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
are  charging  2  or  2 '2  percent  en  loans, 
compared  to  our  4 '2  or  5  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  yet  really  to  get  ouisclvcs  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  being  the  worlds 
greatest  creditor  nation.  We  have  yet 
reaUy  to  understand  fully  the  responsi- 
bilities of  being  an  international  leader 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  and 
financial  assistance.  That  was  pointed 
up  not  long  ago  by  the  fact  that  today 
our  British  friends  actually  do  more 
world  financing  than  docs  the  United 
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states,  despite  the  condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish economy  and  the  British  Treasury, 

Ninth.  We  are  handicapped  by  our 
own  complacency  and  smugness.  Our 
oflBcial  view  often  seems  to  be  that 
everyone  automatically  wants  liberty, 
and  that  time,  therefore,  is  on  our  side, 
In  that  the  backward  nations  will  auto- 
matically reject  communism  and  will 
adopt  capitalistic  democracy.  However, 
we  have  seen  that  this  does  not  always 
occur  automatically. 

Tenth.  We  are  handicapped  by  an  in- 
sistence on  forcing  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary aid  on  nations  whose  economies 
thereby  are  twisted  and  whose  economic 
growth  may  be  thwarted  or  delayed, 
thus  making  them  even  riper  targets  for 
Kremlin  imperialism.  V 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  that  we 
face  help  to  make  Khrushchev  confident 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  Free  World. 
But  I,  for  one,  despite  my  listing  of  these 
difficulties,  am  not  ready  to  concede  de- 
feat. I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that 
our  economic  system  is  so  weak  or  our 
people  so  flabby  that  we  cannot  face  up 
to  this  new  dimension  of  world  prob- 
lems. 

America  has  a  great  sufficiency  of  re- 
sources of  every  kind — raw  materials, 
productive  capacity  from  farm  and  fac- 
tory, ideas,  organizing  ability,  courage, 
and  self-sacrifice.  If  we  really  wanted 
to.  we  could  overwhelm  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  effort  to  raise  hving  standards 
without  .«;acrificing  the  hiunan  dignity 
and  freedom  necessary  to  make  the  good 
life,  once  attained,  worth  living. 

No.  Mr.  President;  for  us  the  question 
is  not  one  of  shortage  of  resources  or 
shortage  of  money.  Our  Nation  is  still 
the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Instead,  our  problem  is  one  of  organ- 
izing and  marshaling  all  our  resources 
behind  a  sound  program,  with  clearly 
defined  objectives.  This  marshaling 
can  be  done  if  someone  will  provide  the 
standard  aroimd  which  people  can  rally. 
This  is  the  leadership  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect.  Indeed,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  it  from  the  President; 
it  can  come  from  no  one  el.se. 

As  was  said  earlier  today  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 — and  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  brief 
remarks,  which  were  both  moving  and 
eloquent — today  all  that  is  lacking  in 
this  country  is  the  will  to  get  the  job 
done. 

The  American  people  are  no  more  In- 
different than  their  leadership;  they  are 
no  more  imwilling  to  move  than  their 
leadership.  They  look  to  Washington— 
to  Congress,  but  to  the  President  In  par- 
ticular, for  direction  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  What  we  need  is  not  more 
money,  not  more  resources,  but  a  pro- 
gram which  is  understandable  with 
clearly  defined  objectives,  and  someone 
to  "call  the  signals"  and  get  the  job  done. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Con- 
gress is  at  a  disadvantage.  By  means  of 
statements  of  legislative  intent  in  com- 
mittee reports  and  by  Indicating  dis- 
satisfaction through  cutting  the  budget 
here  and  augmenting  It  there.  Congress 
can  prod  and  push.  But  the  administra- 
tion must  provide  the  pull  and  the  di- 


rection and  do  the  steering  from  Its 
position  at  the  front,  if  we  are  to  get  our 
foreign  affairs  cart  out  of  the  mud  and 
rolling  along  the  highroad  again. 

n 
In  the  area  of  mutual  security,  as  in 
other  areas  of  foreign  policy,  my  attitude 
and  approaches  have  been  stated  on 
many  previous  occasions.  Let  me  review 
briefly  my  suggestions: 

First.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  foreign  economic  aid. 
Our  effort  must  not  be  circiunscribed  by 
any  standard  of  what  we  spent  last  year 
or  the  year  before  or  by  what  the  book- 
keepers in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
dependently consider  permissible.  In- 
stead, our  efforts  must  be  based  upon 
utility  and  need. 

The  authoritative  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  study  project  esti- 
mated    that     the     maximum     capital 
investment    which    could   be   effectively 
utilized    in   underdeveloF>ed   countries   is 
approximately  $2,500  million  a  year.    I 
repeat  those  are  the  economic-aid  fimds 
which  are  needed  and  can  be  used.    It  is 
my  conviction  that,  of  this  amoimt,  the 
United  States  could  well  supply  approxi- 
mately $1,500  million,  in  addition  to  ex- 
ports   of    our    agricultural    commodity 
abundance.    The  balance  should  be  pro- 
vided by  our  allies  and  our  friends  in 
areas  of  the  world  where  considerable 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  exist. 
It  is  for  this  reason.   Mr.   President, 
that    I    have    rep>eatedly    recommended 
that  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance 
have  a  new  sense  of  direction,  and  that 
its  existence  should  not  merely  be  pred- 
icated    upon     military     defense.       Our 
Government  should  give  leadership,  ad- 
vice, and  counsel  to  our  friends  in  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  should  urge  them 
to  pool  their  capital  resources  for  eco- 
nomic    development     and     assistance. 
Surely  the  great  West  German  Repub- 
lic, with  a  sound  currency  and  with  a 
phenomenal  recovery  since  World  War 
II,  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
in  this  area.     Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  other  nations   within   the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  could,  if  called 
upon,  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  broad  Free  World  eco- 
nomic    program — a     multilateral     eco- 
nomic program. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  face,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  desire  to  go  it  alone^- 
to  do  everything  ourselves,  to  have  the 
entire  program  designed,  produced,  and 
delivered  "U.  S.  A." 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  needs  to  include  within 
it  specific  authorization  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  economic  assistance  in  multi- 
lateral international  regional  economic 
developments. 

I  tried  to  get  such  an  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  bill.  It  was,  regrettably, 
rejected.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 
The  rejection  was  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  ample  authority  in  existing 
law.  If  there  is,  then  I  ask  that  our  Gov- 
ernment exercise  present  authority  by 
calling  upon  other  nations  to  join  with 
us  in  a  broad,  overall  economic  offensive 
and    economic    development    program 


wherein  omers  snare  in  these  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  we  oiu-- 
selves  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  alone. 

Second.  We  should  greatly  expand 
available  loan  funds.  The  Development 
Loan  FVnd  is  a  promising  development 
compared  with  what  has  gone  before  in 
financing  overseas  projects.  Personally, 
I  suspect  that  however  much  the  Loan 
Fund  is  expanded,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  a  still  faster-expanding  market  for 
loans  abroad.  I  think  we  must  find  a 
way  to  tap  private  and  corporate  sources 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
done  through  various  kinds  of  guaran- 
ties. 

I  remind  my  fellow  Americans  that 
private  American  capital  is  not  really 
being  put  to  work  in  the  great  struggle 
with  communistic  state  capitalism.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  all  the  resources  of  the 
nation — in  fact,  all  the  resources  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  and  her  satellites — can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  single  ob- 
jctive.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Govern- 
ment is  everything.  The  Government  is 
the  state.  The  economy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  profits  of  in- 
dustry are  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ability  of  the  Goverrunent  to 
raise  money  is  limited  only  by  the  police 
authority,  the  power,  and  the  force  of 
the  state. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Government  is  but  a  part  of  the  system, 
thank  goodness.  In  America  the  Gov- 
ernment raises  revenue  by  taxes.  Some 
persons  think  present  taxes  are  confis- 
catory. Others  feel  they  are  very  high. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  own  or  con- 
trol the  American  economy.  Nor  should 
it. 

Surely  we  should  have  the  cooperation 
and  the  participation  of  private  sectors 
of  our  economy.  This  means  private  in- 
vestment, and  the  Government  must 
unite  in  a  clearly  defined  program  for  a 
Free  World  economic  effort.  This  we  do 
not  have  today.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sp>ends  its  time  and  ener- 
gies on  Government  projects.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  properly  harness 
the  great  voluntary  efforts,  the  great 
voluntary  strength  of  the  Nation,  the 
great  forces  of  freedom  in  the  private 
economy,  by  having  them  contribute  to 
our  overall  foreign  policy. 

I  say  again  we  must  find  a  way  to 
incorporate,  to  correlate,  and  to  tap 
private  and  corporate  sources  for  this 
broad  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment. I  suggest  that  it  might  be  done 
through  various  types  of  Government 
guaranties.  But,  more  important,  the 
Government  must  have  a  purpose,  it 
must  have  an  objective  it  seeks  to  ful- 
fill, and  leadership  that  can  be  used  to 
attain  the  objective  m  a  challenging 
manner. 

Third.  On  the  other  hand,  loans  will 
never  suffice  by  themselves,  although  I 
prefer  them.  A  considerable  grant  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  necessary, 
especially  for  those  underdeveloped 
countries  where  a  scarcity  of  profes- 
sional and  teciinical  skills  makes  it  im- 
possible to  even  plan  development  proj- 
ects that  are  worthy  of  receiving  credits. 
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Fourth.  Many  of  our  grants  and  loans 
of  foreign  aid  should  be  through  multi- 
lateral arrangements  of  international  or- 
ganizations. By  operating  in  this  way 
we  could  allay  the  siisplcions  of  selfish 
aggrandizement  and  colonialism.  We 
should  expand  present  regional  develop- 
ment agencies  and  foster  new  ones  like 
the  Middle  East  Development  Agency, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  proposed,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  receives  considerable 
support  from  many  governments.  We 
should  retreat  from  our  opposition  to  a 
United  Nations  capital  assistance  fund — 
the  SUNFED  idea  is  not  dead.  What  it 
lacks  is  the  energizing  hand  and  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  repeat,  as  we  continue  to  expend  our 
resources  in  foreign  aid,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  mismanagement  and  poor  judg- 
ment to  fail  to  mobilize  the  assistance 
of  other  countries,  through  the  United 
Nations  or  other  international  organiza- 
tions, over  and  beyond  the  World  Bank 
or  the  International  Development  Fund. 
Fifth.  We  must  ask  no  immediate  po- 
litical returns  for  our  international  as- 
sistance. It  is  not  wrong  to  expect  that 
long-term  results  of  international  sta- 
bility and  increased  trade  opportuni- 
ties will  flow  from  building  up  the  econ- 
omies and  social  .systems  of  now-back- 
ward nations.  But  expecting  these 
proud  new  countries  to  assume  the  pos- 
ture of  political  satellites,  mimicking  us 
in  internal  government,  and  parroting 
our  foreign  policy,  is  too  much  to  expect. 
I  trust  we  do  not  expect  it. 

The  Soviets  have  bragged  about  aid 
without  strings,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  until  just  recently  kept  their  aid 
remarkably  free  from  visible  conditions. 
Now  their  pique  at  Yugoslavia  has  ex- 
posed their  impatient,  grasping  hands. 
We  should  exploit  this  grave  tactical 
error  by  publicizing  it,  but  not  by  imi- 
tating it. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  as  we  in  the 
Senate  consider  economic  aid,  that  with 
all  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  with  all  the 
risks  attached  to  it,  and  with  all  the 
doubts  that  have  accompanied  .such  aid, 
at  this  juncture  of  history  Yugoslavia 
remains  a  major  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  economic  aid 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  Yugo- 
slavia. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  effect  and  in- 
fluence of  the  so-called  revisionists  of 
and  deviationists  from  Communist  ide- 
ology in  Yugoslavia  are  causing  grave 
concern  to  the  leaders  of  communi.'-m  as 
f  iir  away  as  China.  There  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  reason  for  the 
utmost  secrecy  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  China  was  that 
Yugoslav  developments  have  caused 
great  unrest  in  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  granted  in  the  discretion  of 
our  President,  simply  becau.se  it  was  a 
risk  worth  taking.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  say  it  will  pay  off  eventually.  I 
do  not  know.  Many  Uiing.s  in  life  do  not 
work  out  the  way  we  plan.  But  I  sub- 
mit we  will  make  no  progress  by  stand- 
ing like  an  immovable  object,  by  stand- 
ing inflexible,  and  displaying  flexibility 
only  when  we  at  times  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand. 


Our  responsibility  today  Is  to  attempt 
to  encourage  not  only  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  and  not  only 
the  new  nations,  but  also  the  eastern 
countries  of  Europe,  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  autonomy  or  national  independence. 
To  be  sure,  this  necessarily  will  be  social- 
istic and  perhaps  communistic.  That, 
of  course,  I  do  not  like,  for  it  does  not 
provide  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  stand- 
ards of  government  or  economics.  But 
I  say  that  to  have  relatively  autonomous, 
quasi-independent  CommunLst  states  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  much  more  desirable 
situation  than  to  have  tho.se  countries 
under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
encourage  such  a  limited  type  of  free- 
dom and  limited  type  of  mobility  and 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
states  in  Europe  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  directly  to  my 
next  point,  which  is: 

Sixth.  There  should  be.  In  my  mind,  a 
separation  of  military  aid  from  economic 
aid.  There  should  be  a  clear  identifica- 
tion of  what  part  of  our  tremendous 
overseas  effort  is  an  extension  of  our 
military  activity  and  what  part — and  a 
much  smaller  part  it  is — is  actually  going 
to  a.ssist  other  nations  to  build  up  their 
economies  and  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  modern  tcchnoloRical  world. 
I  really  regret  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  I  and  myself  to 
separate  the  defense  fund.s  from  the  eco- 
nomic funds.  I  know  the  present  Pre.'=id- 
ing  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.sconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmirkI, 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  ac- 
complisli  such  an  objective,  namely, 
separating  the  military  aid  from  the  eco- 
nomic aid.  That  is,  to  me,  an  amend- 
ment worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  President,  our  greatest  need,  as 
I  stated  at  the  outset,  is  to  treat  foreign 
aid  as  one  aspect  of  our  total  interna- 
tional effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  stotjped  calling 
it  foreign  aid.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  international  peace  and  de- 
velopment fund.  We  are  not  aiding  for- 
eigners. We  are  attempting  to  build  a 
world  in  which  our  economy,  our  country, 
and  our  people  can  live  in  peace  and 
security.  The  greatest  misfortune  in 
recent  years,  in  terms  of  semantics  or  in 
terminology,  has  been  the  calling  of  the 
mutual-security  program  a  foreign-aid 
program.  It  is  not  a  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram at  all.  The  mutual-security  pro- 
gram is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates — 
a  program  for  mutual  security. 

The  United  States  has  more  to  gain 
from  the  program  than  has  any  other 
nation.  The  American  economy  needs 
markets.  We  cannot  sell  American 
goods  to  people  who  are  without  any 
means  to  purchase  the  goods.  We  can- 
not sell  American  goods  in  a  world  which 
is  barren  of  capital.  The  only  way  to 
obtain  capital  is  to  build  it,  to  make  it, 
or  to  earn  it.  That  takes  time.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President.  I  suggest  we  would 


be  much  better  advised  to  look  upon  the 
particular  program  of  mutual  security 
as  an  international  peace  and  develop- 
ment program  of  long  duration. 

Our  real  difllculty  is  that  we  have  tried 
to  fool  ourselves.  In  fact,  our  own  politi- 
cal leaders  have  tried  to  fool  us  by  in- 
dicating that  the  program  "might  come 
to  an  end  next  year."  I  have  heard  that 
statement  year  after  year. 

I  repeat,  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
present  administration,  made  when  it 
first  came  Into  office,  was  the  assurance 
It  kept  giving  the  American  people  that 
the  mutual-security  program  would  taper 
ofT  and  that  It  might  soon  come  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  if  we  draw  some  of  these 
programs  to  an  end.  we  shall  lose  to  and 
be  defeated  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
development  of  national  economle."!. 

We  need  a  world,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said,  which  is  safe  for  democracy. 
We  have  a  democracy.  It  Is  a  very 
delicate  instrument  of  social  order.  This 
democracy  of  ours  cannot  live  in  a  world 
of  famine,  of  disease,  of  pestilence,  of 
tension,  of  hatred,  and  of  bitterness. 
This  democracy  of  ours  needs  to  have  a 
political,  social,  and  economic  climate  :n 
which  free  men  can  live  and  act  decently, 
honorably,  and  creatively. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  a  pro- 
gram of  mutual  .security  Is  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  creation  and  the 
building  of  such  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  order.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that,  while  the  program  may  be  costly, 
it  would  be  much  more  costly  not  to 
pursue  It.  It  is  costly  to  take  care  of  one's 
health,  but  it  is  more  costly  to  suffer  the 
ravages  of  disease. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  through 
mutual  security— and  what  I  believe  we 
have  failed  to  do  in  adequate  quantity  or 
quality — is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
kind  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
structure  in  which  free  institutions  can 
live  and  can,  we  trust,  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often  that  foreign  policy  must  be  pur- 
sued on  many  fronts.  If  we  fail  on  one 
front  our  entire  enterprise  may  fail.  We 
must  begin  by  enunciating  a  consistent 
policy  which  is  truly  realistic  and  based 
unasliamedly  on  American  ideals  and 
American  interest.  Then  we  must  pur- 
sue the  policy  with  a  flexibihty  of  ap- 
proach. We  must  undertake  to  provide 
adequate  capital  for  development 
abroad  and  give  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  needed  to  make  it 
effective. 

We  need  long-term  planning.  Mr. 
President.  Another  weakness  in  the 
mutual-security  program  of  the  years 
gone  by  is  that  we  have  planned  these 
projects  year  by  year.  I  charge  on  this 
lloor  that  we  have  wasted  millions  of 
dollars  because  we  have  not  had  long- 
term  planning  and  long-term  authoriza- 
tions for  mutual  security. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  and  lib- 
eralize trade  opportunities  so  that  free 
nations  can  develop  their  most  natural 
economies.  One  of  the  amendments 
which  has  been  presented  for  our  con- 
sideration provides  that  In  case  the 
United  States  should  raise  tariffs  and 
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the  raUlag  of  such  tarllls  should  cause 
some  injury  to  other  nations,  we  in  turn 
would  provkle  such  other  nations  with 
free  food.  We  would  share  wlUi  them 
our  abundance  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  goea 
further.  It  provides  for  help  to  those 
countries  economically. 

My  suggestion  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  try  to  have  reciprocal  trade, 
looking  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs.  Then 
If  such  a  national  policy  and  program 
should  adversely  affect  any  American  in- 
dustry, any  American  worker,  or  any 
American  community,  our  Government 
should  help  the  American  worker,  the 
American  community,  or  the  American 
industry  by  a  kind  of  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. This  would  provide  for  our  own 
people  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  provide  for  markets 
and  trade. 

To  raise  tariffs  is  to  invite  retaliation. 
I  say  to  this  distinguLshed  body  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should,  unfortunately,  engage  in  a  pro- 
gram of  raising  tariJIs.  we  would  give  to 
the  Soviet  Union  new  alhes.  We  might 
thereby  very  well  give  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  weapon  much  more  effective  in 
the  cold  war  tlian  any  kind  of  missile  or 
rocket. 

I  serve  notice  upon  my  colleagues  that 
there  will  be  no  wavering  whatsoever  on 
the  part  of  this  Senator  when  the  Sen- 
ate comes  to  consider  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  Surely,  a  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram has  a  cost,  but  the  cost  of  an  ef- 
fective tiade  program  is  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  returning  to  the  old  course 
of  protectionism. 

The  19th  centtu-y  is  gone.  We  are 
more  than  halfway  through  the  20th 
century.  I  see  no  reason  to  go  back 
and  garb  ourselves  in  the  political  and 
economic  habiliments  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  we  are  now  in  the  space  and 
atomic  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  we  must 
continue  to  expand  and  hberalize  trade 
opportunities,  so  tliat  free  nations  may 
develop  their  natuial  economies.  We 
need  to  accompany  all  of  this  with  well 
supported  and  imaginative  information, 
to  insure  that  we  are  maximizing  our 
gains.  If  we  should  be  weak  or  fail 
entirely  on  any  of  the.se  fronts,  tlie  oth- 
ers will  be  weak,  and  all  our  foreign 
poUcy  objectives  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  line  with  these  views,  it  is  obvious 
that  I  would  prefer  a  stronger  and  more 
far-reaching  mutual  security  bill  than 
tlie  one  befoie  us.  However,  the  bill  has 
many  virtues.  I  shall  support  it  vigor- 
ously. I  want  the  administration  to 
support  it,  too.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  wavering,  such  as  I  read  about  in 
the  newspapers.  On  one  day  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  support  every  part  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
including  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kcn- 
NcoYl.  Then  newspaper  stories,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  further,  begin  to 
appear,  indicating  a  modification  of  that 
attitude.  This  morning  there  was  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Washington  Post  an  aiticle 
entitled  "Red  Bloc  Aid  Loses  Support." 
The  administration  yaatcnlay  let  It  be 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  tbat  it  will  no  longer 


support  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  blU  to  permit  economic  aid  to 
some  Communist  countrlea. 

Also  this  morning,  an  editorial  en- 
titled "State  Caves  In,"  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  and  In  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  that  I  want  to  know 
Just  where  the  captain  of  the  team  Is 
to  be  when  the  ball  game  starts.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  members  of  the 
team  are  going  to  block  and  tackle,  or 
whether  someone  is  going  to  walk  into 
the  stands  and  watch  the  game,  while  the 
rest  of  us  are  being  batted  around. 

If  the  administration  wants  a  foreign- 
aid  bill  like  the  one  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  there  is  one 
way   to   get   it.     The   President   of   the 
United   States,  the  Secretary   of   State, 
and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  should  say, 
in  chorus  and  singly,  that  they  stand  be- 
hind the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  that 
they  want  every  supporter  of  mutual  se- 
curity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
the    bill    as    reported    by    the    Foreign 
Relations    Committee.     I  appeal  to  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  first 
of  all,  to  repudiate  the  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  the  morning  newspapers  as 
to  the  wa-.  ering  of  the  administration, 
and.  secondly,  to  enunciate  their  active 
support.     If  the  President  will  be  half  as 
firm  in  connection  with  this  program  as 
he  has  been  in  connection  with  Pentagon 
reorganization,  there  will  be  many  more 
firm  spines  in  Congress.     There  will  be 
less  weaving  and  bobbing  around,  and 
more  straightforward  marching  up  to  the 
line   to   cast   votes   in   support   of   the 
pending  measure. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me.  The 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  is  not  what 
I  would  call  a  very  progressive,  aggres- 
sive, or  comprehensive  program.  But 
efforts  are  being  made  to  weaken  it  rather 
than  to  strengthen  it.  I  repeat  that  I 
believe  it  represents  progress  in  some 
areas  toward  a  better  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  The  bill  has  many  virtues.  I  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
chaiiman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  wish  to  compliment 
both  of  them  upon  a  masterful  handling 
of  the  bill,  and  for  dedication  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  The  Chief  of  Staff  and  his 
associates  have  done  a  magnificant  job 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  which, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the  best 
reports  we  have  ever  had  in  support  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind. 

I  think  the  pending  bill  is  the  best 
single  mutual-security  bill  we  have  had 
for  years.  It  was  given  careful  atten- 
tion, after  extensive  hearings,  and  ex- 
haustive and  comprehensive  study. 

HKALTU  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  particular  aspect  of  the  bill  in 
which  I  have  a  particular  interest.  It  is 
an  aspect  to  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  contribute  by  virtue  of  two  amend- 
ments which  have  been  Included  in  the 
bill  at  my  initiative. 

I  refer  to  the  amendments  on  Interna- 
tional health  which  are  found  on  pages 
61,  62.  and  63  of  H.  R.  12181.  as  revised. 

One  of  these  amendments  adds  a  sec- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization 


membership  act.  In  this  new  section, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee' 
recommends  that  the  Congress  declare 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  the  nations  for  research  against 
diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and  can- 
cer." In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  invited  to 
"initiate  studies  looking  toward  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related 
programs  against  heart  disease,  canx^er, 
and  other  diseases  common  to  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe." 

The  purpose  of  a  second  amendment 
of  mine,  accepted  by  the  committee,  is 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  for  the  collection,  collating,  ab- 
stracting, and  translating  of  scientiiSc 
information  overseas. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  provides 
that  such  activities  shall  include  "pro- 
grams aiad  projects  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  man- 
kind or  unique  to  individual  regions  of 
the  globe." 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  two  amendments 
will  be  to  authorize  increased  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  medical  research 
and  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  to  carry 
it  out.  as  well  as  to  make  available  other 
scientific  information. 

I  was  present  at  the  World  Health 
Organization's  10th  commemorative  ses- 
sion at  Minneapolis  when  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  representing  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  a  fine 
address  in  which  he  outlined  some  of 
these  same  suggestions.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  with  Dr.  Eisenhower  and 
assuring  him  that  in  the  Senate  we  were 
supporting  the  mutual  security  program 
which  he  laid  before  the  World  Health 
Organization  as  a  policy  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  you  should  have  been 
there  to  see  how  the  faces  of  the  dele- 
gates lighted  up  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  spokes- 
man for  our  President,  did  not  merely 
review  the  past,  did  not  spend  time  ad- 
monishing Congress,  but  spent  his  hm- 
ited  time  making  a  new  proposal. 

We  have  been  strong  on  rebuttal,  and 
short  on  the  affirmative.  I  quickly 
walked  up  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
after  his  speech  before  that  assembly, 
and  extended  to  him  the  warm  hand  of 
fellowship  and  commendation  for  speak- 
ing out  affirmatively  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  is  required. 
There  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  confer- 
ence. Up  to  that  point  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates had  been  saying  that  they  wanted 
to  wage  a  worldwide  war  on  smallpox. 
There  had  been  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates intended  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
banning  nuclear  bombs,  which  is  a  po- 
litical subject,  not  related  to  the  purpose 
and  functions  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

The  Soviets  had  the  offensive.  Then 
we  came  forth  with  a  program  and  policy 
statement  of  affirmative  purposes.   From 
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thftt  dAf  on  the  Unlttfd  SUtef  wm  in  th« 
iMUl.  ThU  nMty  yry  well  have  con- 
tributed to  the  election  of  our  Surgeon 
General,  Dr,  Burner,  m  the  president  of 
the  Eleventh  World  Health  Organization 
AMembly,  This  wa«  the  second  time 
that  an  American  Surgeon  General  was 
elected  president,  In  the  more  than  10 
years  of  existence  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

When  we  have  a  positive  proposal 
which  we  place  before  a  group  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  asking  others  to  Join,  we 
make  headway. 

Recently  I  outlined  my  sugsestions  for 
a  more  affirmative  and  constructive  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  international  health. 
Surely  here  is  an  area  where  America 
should  be  out  In  front  so  far  that  no  one 
can  touch  us.  We  have  the  greatest 
medical  profession  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  research  laboratories  in  the 
healing  arts,  the  irreatest  pharmaceu- 
tical production  firms  in  the  world,  the 
finest  chemists  and  scientists  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  pharmaceuticals, 
the  greatest  hospitals  and  laboratories 
in  our  National  Institutes  of  Health.  All 
of  these  characterize  America  as  tlie  un- 
questioned leader  in  the  field  of  health. 
It  is  certainly  important  that  we  maxi- 
mize and  utilize  to  the  fullest  these  great 
resources  and  the  prestige  which  is  ours 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Many  a  person  in  the  world  who  can- 
not name  the  president  of  his  own  coun- 
try or  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
or  identify  the  United  Nations,  if  he  has 
been  healed  from  disease  by  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, WHO,  knows  how  it  happened. 

At  the  World  Health  Organization 
Conference  in  MinneaF>olis  we  heard 
some  stories  told  about  such  situations. 
One  concerned  a  native  in  Malaya,  who. 
on  being  asked  if  he  knew  who  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  said  he  did  not 
know;  if  he  knew  who  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  was.  said  he  did  not  know:  and 
if  he  knew  what  the  United  Nations  was. 
said  he  did  not  know.  He  said  he  knew 
one  man.  He  knew  WHO.  because  it 
had  cured  him  from  his  sickness. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  we  build 
our  steps  to  peace  not  by  military  equip- 
ment alone,  not  by  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  strategy  and  foreign 
policy,  but  by  constructive  works  and 
good  deeds. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    AMFNDMrNTS 

The  real  origin  of  these  health 
amendments,  I  suppose,  dates  back  to 
Ihe  unknown  time  in  history  when 
scientists  of  one  nation  first  cooperated 
with  scientists  of  other  nations  in  the 
eradication  of  disease.  But  there  are 
more  modern  origins  of  an  attempt  to 
further  cooperative  research  efforts  in 
medicine. 

On  the  governmental  level,  they  date 
to  the  founding  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  collection  of  health  re- 
search Institutions  anywhere  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  in  Bethesda.  Many  lllus- 
t'-ious  names  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  associated  with  the  founding  and 
expansion  of  those  Institutes.  Prom 
them  have  come  some  of  the  finest  med- 
ical advances  in  the  last  2  decades  any- 


where in  the  world.  And  to  these  In- 
stitutes has  come  the  latest  information 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  on 
medical  advances  elsewhere. 

If  anyone  needed  proof  of  the  results 
that  can  flow  from  an  Intensive  coop- 
erative attack  on  one  of  the  Four 
Horsemen,  Pestilence,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  provided  it. 
Now  we  propose  to  multiply  its  effec- 
tiveness through  bringing  medical  re- 
searchers in  all  countiies  Into  joint 
efforts  to  push   the  attack   on  disease. 

FIVE    BICNinCANT    EVENTS    OF    1858 

This  year,  the  pace  of  scientific  co- 
operation and  policy  for  such  coopera- 
tion quickened. 

First.  Ou  January  9.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  offered  "to  pool  ef- 
forts" With  the  Soviet  Union  "against 
the  diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy 
of  all  mortals — such  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease." 

Second.  On  May  26.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reported 
the  present  revised  version  of  H.  H. 
12181.  emphasizinp:,  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  world  research  be  accel- 
erated. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  at  this  point 
the  very  .«;plcndid  contribution  to  the 
success  of  this  amendment  in  committee 
made  by  my  able  associate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  OrcRon  I  Mr.  Morse  I. 

Third.  On  May  27,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Marion  Fol- 
som,  speakni;;  in  Minneapolis  at  the  10th 
anniversary  commemorative  .session  of 
WHO.  stated  that  his  Department  "is 
prepared  to  provide  a  grant  on  the  order 
of  $300,000"  to  support  a  study  "to 
search  out  new  and  more  effective  ways 
of  fostering?  medical  research  on  an  in- 
ternational basis." 

Fourth.  On  that  very  afternoon,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, speaking  as  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States,  proposed  that  tlie  WHO  conduct 
a  special  study  "to  determine  how  it  may 
most  effectively  perform  its  fullest  role 
in  research,"  and  reiterating  the  pro- 
posed grant  to  WHO,  as  announced  by 
Secretary  Pol.'^om.  It  was  this  study 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions endorsed  and  made  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

This  was  the  sequence  of  events  up  to 
last  Thursday,  May  29. 

EXCHANGE    OF    NOTES     WITH    THE    SOVIET    TJNION 

Fifth.  Last  Thursday  the  State  De- 
partment issued  a  release  indicating  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  euRaged  in  constructive  bi- 
lateral discussions  on  cooperation  against 
heart  disease  and  cancer. 

The  Department  publicly  commended  a 
positive  response  from  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, dated  May  19.  This  message  was 
in  response  to  the  President's  Invitation 
In  January,  and  moved  to  carry  out 
phases  of  the  subsequent  United  States- 
Soviet  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
agreement  of  January  27, 

United  States-Soviet  dlscu.wlons  are 
still  continuing.  The  present  meeting  of 
the  WHO  General  Assembly  provides  an 


ideal  meetlnic  sround  in  which  these 
fruitful  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  delegations  can  proceed. 

This  bilateral  discussion  Is,  of  course, 
an  Important  phase  of  multilateral  ef- 
forts, If  the  2  largest  powers  In  the 
world — 2  of  the  strongest  scientific  pow- 
ers— can  agree  on  bilateral  efforts,  then 
the  stage  will  have  been  set  for  multi- 
lateral action  by  WHO. 

Obviously,  this  latest  exchange  of 
notes  is  by  no  means  the  final  sequence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  still  but 
the  first  chapter  in  what  I  sincerely  hope 
will  be  an  unfolding  volume  of  world 
scientific  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  t>ody  of  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  sev- 
eral items  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
The  first  is  the  chronology  of  official 
policy  statements  on  increa.sed  world  sci- 
entific cooperation  for  health :  the  second 
is  Department  of  State  press  release  No. 
297  regarding  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  third  is  an  uncffl- 
cial  English  translation  of  the  May  19 
Soviet  Embassy  note;  the  last  is  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day. June  2.  discussing  the  challenge 
confronting  us.  It  is  headlined  "Drive 
to  Conquer  Five  Killers  Asked." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  article,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  National  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker.  is  quoted 
as  urging  a  medical  research  program 
equal  to  the  Manhattan  project  which 
gave  the  United  States  the  first  atom 
bomb. 

Mrs.  Lasker  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  le.ss  than 
1  percent  on  research  against  the 
killers  within,  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures on  defense  against  attack 
from  without. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other  re- 
lat.ed  point  in  connection  with  health 
which  I  .<:hould  like  to  mention.  The 
Senate  report  on  page  24  says: 

To  tlie  extent  that  American  made  drugs 
are  used  In  this  nnd  other  health  pro- 
Krams.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  adminis- 
tration explore  the  possibilities  of  arrange- 
ments under  which  these  drugs  would  be 
clearly  labeled  as  to  origin. 

This  language  hints  at  committee  con- 
cern over  a  problem  which  I  should  like 
to  mention  explicitly. 

In  this  interrelated  economic  world 
we  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
strength  we  build  into  the  economy  of 
our  allies  is  a  source  of  strength  to  our- 
selves. We  have  also  beti.  aware  that 
with  the  demand  for  the  capital  goods 
of  the  United  States  what  it  is,  every 
dollar  accruing  to  the  economy  of  our 
Allies  for  purcha.ses  which  we  make  for 
foreign  procurement  will  eventually  re- 
turn by  some  channel  to  the  purchase  of 
some  kind  of  goods  in  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  forced 
into  this  foreign-aid  program  more  buy- 
American  philosophy  than  we  have. 

There  are  some  fields,  however,  in 
which  the  anonymity  of  products  pur- 
chased with  dollars  furnished  out  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  people   who 
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would  otherwise  be  deroiinf  thoee  dol- 
lars to  development  of  their  own  ooun* 
trr  seeme  to  me  to  be  a  dioeenrtee  to 
the  picture  of  American  humonltArtan- 
ism  versus  Communlet  tnhumanltarian- 
ism  which  we  Justl/Hiblr  feel  we  are  try* 
Ing  to  give  to  the  world  as  the  eplrlt  of 
the  entire  foreign-aid  program. 

There  is  at  least  one  field  oi  sdenoe — 
characteristically  a  human  field — In 
which  we  are  still  demonstrably  ahead 
of  our  oomi>et..tors  In  the  race  for  the 
respect  and  the  friendship  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped masses  of  mankind.  That 
field  Is  the  field  of  effective  medicines. 
The  incredible  advances  which  our  own 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  have 
made  in  the  last  20  years  have  put  us 
well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
Uie  agents  of  mercy  and  of  hope  that 
are  represented  by  the  magic  drugs 
which  permit  the  wlplniT  out  from  whole 
commimitles  of  diseases  like  malaria, 
for  Instance,  which  ha\'e  long  been  the 
scourge  of  mankind  and  one  whose  elim- 
ination has.  In  the  truest  sense,  con- 
served and  released  arxl  muItipUed  the 
human  energies  and  the  development 
potentialities  of  those  ar'i^aa. 

There  Is  no  one  to  whom  the  individual 
i£  more  grateful  and  respectful  than  the 
magician  who  restores  him  to  health 
or  saves  him  from  deatli.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
mankind,  the  medicine  man,  the  pro- 
tector of  life,  the  source  of  the  magic  of 
life,  rather  than  the  organizer  of  death, 
has  been  the  leader  whcm  mankind  has 
been  wilUng  to  follow. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic attempt  In  the  administration 
of  our  health  programs  supported  by 
American  Government  money  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  psychological  truth  by 
making  sure  that  every  recipient  of  the 
magic  of  American  medicine  paid  for  by 
American  money  unmistakably  realizes 
that  the  magic  came  from  American 
technical  skill  In  the  conservation  of 
life  through  the  generosity  of  Americans. 
This  is  not  the  only  ans-Aer,  but  at  least 
one  kind  of  answer  to  sputniks  and  the 
Soviet  threat  to  bring  death  through 
their  technical  skill  In  the  destruction 
of  life. 

I  am  not  suggesting  tliat  we  should  at 
this  time  write  rigid  and  inflexible  re- 
quirements Into  a  statu- e.  I  am  rather 
suggesting  a  directive  fo  •  administration 
of  the  statute.  I  am  sucgesting  that,  as 
the  bill  passes,  we  should  in  the  confer- 
ence report  or  otherwise  make  sure  that 
the  Department  of  Stat-;  understands  a 
purpose  of  Congre-ss.  That  purpose  is 
that,  in  the  expenditure  of  American 
funds  for  these  vast  health  programs,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  funds, 
full  psychological  value  should  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  Amer- 
ican science  and  American  technical 
supremacy  In  the  field  of  humane  pur- 
poses which  is  bringinw  the  magic  of 
effective  medicines  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  to  which  these  health  programs 
will  be  applied. 

To  my  mind,  being  effective  does  not 
mean  the  making  of  prese  statements 
and  ipeechas  which  do  not  reach  the 
common  man  suffering  from  diseaees: 
nor  does  it  mean  wrappers  which  can 


be  removed  or  substituted.  To  me.  effec- 
tive psychological  use  of  the  situation 
mean«  living  itamped  on  the  magic 
tablet  itself  the  American  flag  and  the 
legend  "Mode  in  America  as  America's 
rift  to  Fou."  This  field  of  mercy  and 
the  magic  of  life  is  a  field  of  power  and 
influence  for  good  far  outlasting  In  the 
traditions  of  generations  to  come  the 
economics  of  the  moment.  In  this  field 
of  psychological  warfare  against  the 
enemies  of  mankind  and  the  forces  of 
darkness,  America's  gifts  must  not  be 
anonymous. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the  con- 
ference report  even  stronger  language 
can  be  reported  to  emphasize  this  point. 

Let  me  now  return  to  my  discussion  of 
the  mutual-security  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

AID   TO   INDIA 

There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  about  which  I  should  like  to  make 
some  specific  comments. 

My  colleagues  know  of  my  Interest  in 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  India. 
There  is  no  single  area  of  the  world 
where  American  foreign  policy  is  being 
more  closely  watched  nor  more  effec- 
tively tested  than  in  the  large,  strategic, 
democratically  oriented  subcontinent  of 
India. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  discouraging,  but 
not  surprising,  to  hear  remarks  again 
this  year  castigating  aid  to  the  so-caUed 
neutral  or  uncommitted  nations.  I  do 
not  know  why  this  broken  record  is  such 
a  pleasant  one  for  some  people  to  replay. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  the  majority 
of  their  Representatives  In  Congress  view 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  so-called 
uncommitted  statesmen  of  the  world 
with  a  little  more  charity  and  from  a 
broader  perspective.  On  issues  of  cold- 
war  politics  and  geography  there  may  be 
important  reasons  why  certain  govern- 
ments and  certain  leaders  disassociate 
themselves  from  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  is  not  necessarily  to  our  dis- 
advantage. On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  a  positive  asset,  in  terms  of  third- 
party  assistance  in  negotiations  vtith  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  other  waj-s. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  central  issue 
of  our  time,  the  choice  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism — not  the  choice  be- 
tween a  particular  Secretary  of  State  or 
President  and  a  particular  country  or 
the  country  of  the  individual— there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  where  leading  dem- 
ocratic statesman  of  South  Asia  stands. 
I  refer  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  his 
views  on  communism.  Because  a  con- 
trary impression  is  widely  circulated  in 
this  country.  I  have  had  a  selection  of 
quotations  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
assembled  for  me.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRB.  as  follows: 

Speaking  recently  to  a  group  of  American 
and  other  newunen,  Prime  Minuter  Nehru 
obeerved: 

"I  am  unooncemed  with  Communist  eoo- 
Bomlee.  But  poltttcaUy  I  dUUke  It  for  two 
reasons.  PlrsUy,  U  U  too  etronglj  linked 
with  violence.  Secotxdlf,  It  luu  not  thown 
that  regard  for  itandarde  I  alMuid  Uke  to 


eee  otMerved.    ZU  phlloeepbr  1*  violent  and 
Z  do  not  like  tbat." 

While  weloomlag  thU  remark,  a  number 
of  newspapers  have  oonunemted  tiiat  thle  le 
the  Oret  time  that  Mr.  Mchru  hae  publicly 
criticized  communUm. 

ThU  U  far  from  truth.  Mr.  Jfehru  has  for 
the  last  20  or  more  yean  expreeeed  his  dls- 
lUce  of  the  violent  and  aatUlbwal  aepecte  oT 
communism. 

To  put  the  record  straight,  bek>w  are  a 
few  extracts  from  his  writings  and  speechee. 
"In  Russia  the  dictatorship  Is  exercised  by 
the  Soviets  In  which  all  the  workers  and 
peasants  and  other  'active'  elements  are  rep- 
resented. Thus  It  becomes  a  dictatorship  of 
the  90  percent  or  even  ©5  percent  over  the 
remaining  10  F>ercent  or  5  percent.  This  Is 
the  theory.  In  practice  the  Communist 
Party  controls  the  Soviets  and  the  rvUlng 
clique  of  Communists  control  the  the  party. 
And  the  dictatorship  is  as  strict,  so  far  as 
censorship  and  freedom  of  thought  or 
action  are  concerned,  as  any  other." 
(Glimpses  of  World  History,  1034.) 

"I  dislike  dogmatism,  and  the  treatment 
of  Karl  Marx's  writings  or  any  other  as  re- 
vealed scripture  which  cannot  be  challenged 
and  the  regimentation  and  heresy  hunts 
which  seem  to  be  a  feature  of  modern  com- 
munism. I  dislike  also  much  that  has 
happened  In  Russia,  and  especially  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  violence  In  normal  times." 
(Autobiography,  1936.) 

"Much  In  Soviet  Russia  I  dislike — the 
ruthlee*  suppression  of  all  contrary  opinion, 
the  wholesale  regimentation,  the  unneces- 
sary violence  In  carrying  out  varioiis  poli- 
cies,"    (Ibid.) 

"We  stand  in  this  country  for  democracy, 
we  stand  for  an  Independent  eoverelgn  In- 
dia. How  obviously,  anything  that  is 
opposed  to  the  democratic  concept — the  real, 
essentially  democratic  concept,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  political  but  economic 
democracy— we  ought  to  oppose.  We  will 
resist  the  imposition  of  any  other  concept 
here  or  any  other  practice."  (Independ- 
ence and  After — speeches  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  1946-49.) 

"I  have  always  refused  to  bow  to  the 
bigotry  of  any  religion,  and  I  likewise  re- 
fuse to  bow  to  the  bigotry  of  this  new  reli- 
gion (communism^ ."  Jawaharlal  Nehru's 
speeches.  1949-63,  Delhi,  Government  of  In- 
dia Pub.  Division,  1954.) 

"With  all  respect  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  people.  I  wonder  whether  they  would 
not  try  other  ways  of  achieving  their  ideals 
if  they  had  another  chance.  I  doubt  that 
they  would  choose  violence  again.  However, 
that  Is  a  matter  of  opinion."     (Ibid,  p.  83.) 

"I  think  also  that  there  is  always  a  close 
and  intimate  relationship  between  the  end 
we  aim  at  and  the  means  adopted  to  attain 
It.  Even  if  the  end  is  right  but  tbe  means 
axe  wrong,  it  will  vitiate  the  end  or  divert 
us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Means  and  ends 
are  thtis  Intimately  and  inextricably  con- 
nected and  cannot  be  separated."  (Ibid, 
p.  396.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  one  reads  the  statements  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  he  will  see 
that  Mr.  Nehru  is  not  neutral  in  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism. He  may  very  well  chart  a  course 
of  dissociation  from  some  of  the  specifics 
of  American  foreign  policy,  but  that  does 
not  by  any  means  indicate  that  Mr. 
Nehru  is  neutral  as  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil,  a£  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

Quotations  like  Uiese,  Afr.  President, 
seem  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  but  I  men- 
tion them  because  they  help  to  redress 
the  public  relations  balance  in  discus- 
sions of  Indian  foreijjn  policy  views  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views 
of  any  particular  statesman  or  of  his 
temporary  reaction  to  certain  events,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  central  Issue: 
democracy  and  freedom  in  Asia  depend 
upon  the  success  of  India,  and  the 
United  States  has  an  enlightened  inter- 
est in  that  success. 

I  wish  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  India  Is 
not  the  only  country  in  which  we  have 
concern  and  Interest.  We  want  to  see 
all  the  free  countries  of  Asia  develop 
more  and  more  in  strength  and  stability 
and  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  provide 
a  higher  standard  of  hving  for  their 
people.  I  have  mentioned  India  partly 
because  India  has  been  the  subject  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  relentless  attack 
by  persons  who  do  not  tell  all  the  facts, 
but  rather  utilize  certain  portions  of 
•tatements  In  order  to  imply  that  India 
Is  anything  but  a  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

My  own  views  on  what  the  situation  in 
India  requires  from  us  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  for 
months.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  which  I  relea.'^ed  on  March 
10.  1958,  concerning  a  new  Marshall  plan 
program  for  funds  and  food  for  India, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Expanded  Funds  and  Food  for  India  Program 
Proposed  by  Humphrey 
A  dynamic  new  Marshall  Plan  prof^ram 
Of  funds  and  food  for  India  was  proposed 
today  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  In  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  Senate  delivery  arguing  for  a  basic 
United  States  commitment  to  Insure  the 
success  of  India's  second   5-year  plan. 

While  welcoming  the  $225  million  loan  to 
India  announced  by  the  State  Department 
last  week.  Senator  Humphrey  declared  that 
It  "fell  far  short  of  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunity facing  us:  $1.4  billion  Is  the  abso- 
lute minimum  gap  which  must  be  filled 
from  foreign  sources  If  the  second  5-year 
plan  Is  to  succeed  by  1961.  In  view  of  the 
Jncreaslng  dlflflcultles  In  financing,  probably 
82  billion  comes  closer  to  the  actual  need. 
Not  all  of  this  amount  will  have  to  come 
Jrom  American  sources,  but  most  of  It  will. 
"The  situation  is  emphatically  a  special 
and  serious  one.  It  needs  special  and  serious 
attention.  India's  strategic  situation,  her 
democratic  Institutions,  her  economic  ab- 
sorptive capacity,  and  her  size  and  prestige 
In  Asia  and  In  world  affairs,  all  add  up  to 
a  unique  challenge.  The  Issue  at  stake  Is 
so  crucial,  and  the  assistance  needed  so  large, 
that  a  Marshall  Plan  effort  for  India  Is  re- 
quired, apart  from  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  assistance. 

"Indeed  these  present  instruments  of  as- 
sistance should  not  be  distorted  by  exerting 
disproportionate  pressure  on  them  for  the 
major  Indian  aid  which  they  are  unable  to 
supply.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  agencies 
should  play  a  role  in  Indian  assistance.  But 
the  task  is  beyond  them,  singly  or  together. 
"It  is  not  fully  realized,"  the  Minnesota 
Senator  continued,  "that  there  are  two  major 
challenges  facing  us  In  Indian  economic 
assistance.  The  first  is  to  provide  the  criti- 
cal foreign  exchange  necessary  for  Industrial 
progress  until  India  can  surmoimt  her  pres- 
ent balance  of  trade  problem.  The  second, 
so  far  largely  Ignored,  Is  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  growing  food  crisis  In  India  to  make 
certain  that  economic  development  is  not 
undermined  by  uncontrollable  Inflation. 
Fortunately  the  United  States  has  Xht  tools 


to  help  on  botb  fronts,  If  we  will  only  put 
tliem  to  use." 

Using  even  the  probably  obsolescent 
estimate  of  $1.4  billion  gap  in  foreign  credits 
over  the  next  3  years,  and  allowing  for  the 
$225  million  loan  already  committed  for  the 
possible  conversion  to  rupees  of  the  1952 
wheat  loan,  as  well  as  for  funds  likely  to  be 
available  from  non-American  sources.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  estimated  that  $300  million 
of  American  economic  assistance  is  the  mini- 
mum which  this  country  must  provide  by 
1961." 

Since  its  usefulnfFs  is  maximized  by  Its 
early  avnllabllity,  this  amount  should  be 
provided  by  two  Congressional  appropria- 
tions, Senator  Humphrey  suggested.  The 
first  of  $600  million  should  be  appropriated 
this  year,  and  the  second  of  $300  million  In 
1059.  The  Senator  called  upon  the  State 
Department  to  "summon  the  courage  to  give 
us  the  facts  and  the  leadership  which  the 
situation  requires. 

"The  food  crisis  In  India  Is  not  sppreciated 
for  what  U  reolly  Is — a  key  to  this  whole 
situation,"  Senator  Humphrey  declared. 
"The  foreign  exchange  problem  Is  immediate 
and  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  emergency 
basis.  But  unless  the  inflationary  situation 
In  India  is  stabilized  and  rupee  capital  gen- 
erated within  the  country  for  effective,  eco- 
nomic development  purposes,  the  foreign 
exchange  assistance  may  prove  of  little  avail. 
InsufBcient  food  in  India  is  producing  infla- 
tion, and  Inflation  can  torpedo  economic  de- 
velopment. The  United  States,  blessed  with 
ample  food  and  fiber,  can  use  it  to  stabilize 
Indian  economic  development  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of   our  own   economic   aid. 

"This  may  mean  a  vastly  Increased  food 
availability  program  for  India,  one  which 
would  perhaps  quadruple  the  present  $125 
million  agreement  under  Public  Law  480. 
Here.  too.  I  would  like  to  see  Imaginative, 
constructive  proposals  from  the  administra- 
tion. Anticipating  that  these  proposals  will 
not  be  forthcoming.  I  am  urging  Congres- 
sional Initiative,"  Senator  Humphrey  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  changed  my  mind  about  the 
importance  of  thi.s  kind  of  large-scale, 
imaginative  endeavor.  I  am  under  no 
illusions  that  the  pending  bill  meets  this 
challenge.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  does  add  a  critically 
important  new  statement  of  national 
policy  toward  India,  and  I  welcome  that 
statement  enthusiastically.  Ihe  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy!  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  deserve  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  their  initiative  in 
obtaining  the  inclusion  of  this  new  pol- 
icy .statement.  I  was  happy  to  support 
it.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  there- 
after turn  their  attention  in  a  meaning- 
ful and  deliberate  way  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  major  new  commitment  to 
help  India  succeed. 

international   food    and   raw    material 

RESERVE 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  In  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1956,  section  549  of 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  explore  with  other  na- 
tions the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  related  international  organizations. 
This  amendment  was  based  upon  S.  Res. 
86  of  the  84th  Congress,  which  I  cospon- 
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sored  on  March  30,  1955,  together  with 
22  other  Senators.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  on  this  resolution.  The  wit- 
nesses, except  for  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch,  strongly  favored 
the  resolution. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  simultaneously  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  connection  with  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1956,  the  committee 
voted  to  incorporate  the  substance  of  this 
resolution  In  the  mutual-security  bill  of 
that  year.  The  amendment  was  not 
mandatory,  and  It  excluded  minerals. 
The  reserve  would  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  ap- 
proprlte  countries  raw  or  processed  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials  with  a 
view  to: 

First.  Preventing  extreme  price  fluc- 
tuations in  the  international  market  In 
these  commodities. 

Second.  Preventing  famine  and  star- 
vation. 

Third.  Helplns:  absorb  temporary 
market  surplu.ses  of  farm  products  and 
other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  min- 
erals. 

Fourth.  Economic-  and  social-devel- 
opment programs  formulated  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional agencies. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Fore'gn  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  the  committee's  action  was  based  on  a 
strong  sentiment  that  more  Inraglnntlve  and 
vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  find  ways 
of  using  agricultural  surpluses.  It  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  administration  had  done 
its  utmost  to  explore  every  possible  avenue 
of  making  effective  use  of  these  commodities. 
So  while  the  language  of  the  amendment 
does  not  make  It  mandatory  for  the  President 
to  explore  the  creation  of  a  raw  materials 
reserve,  the  committee  hopes  and  expects  that 
he  will  do  so  unless  there  are  overriding  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  djes  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  results  of  the  President's 
explorations  and  specifically  reserves  to  Con- 
gress the  right  to  reexamine  any  plan  which 
may  be  presented. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  this  pro- 
posed language  lost  out  in  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1936.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  are.  if  anything,  more  per- 
suasive today  than  they  were  then. 
Consequently,  yesterday  I  submitted  an 
amendment,  which  I  propose  to  call  up  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  include  that 
language  of  the  1956  act  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  Tlie  amendment 
is  identical  with  the  one  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1956  act.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  t  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
HuMrHREY  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

On  page  63.  after  line  9.  Insert: 
"(d)    Add  the  following  new  section  to  tb« 
act: 

"  'Sre.  550.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  explore  with  other 


nations  the  establlshmvnt  of  an  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  international  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appro- 
priate countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  In — 

"■(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fiuctua- 
tlons  in  the  Interna Uoanl  market  in  these 
commodities; 
"  '(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation: 
••'(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market 
surpluses  of  farm  products  and  other  raw 
materials  (exclusive  of  minerals); 

"'(4)  economic  and  social  development 
programs  formulated  in  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  international  agencies. 

"  'Participation  by  the  United  States  In 
such  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Mater- 
ials Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  statu* 
tory  authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  m&y 
be  appropriate.  The  President  shall  Include 
In  each  of  the  semiannual  reports  required 
by  section  634  an  account  ol  action  taken 
under  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  return  to  this  discussion  when  I 
call  up  my  amendment  at  the  time  when 
amendments  are  being  offered  to  the 
bill. 

Let  me  add  that  since  1956.  the  new 
government  of  Canada  has  vigoi-ously 
supported  an  International  food  and 
fiber  reserve.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  where  we  are  examin- 
ing United  States-Canadian  relations, 
that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  not  only 
to  examine  them,  but  also  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  One  way  to  do  .some- 
thing constructive  about  the  argricultu- 
ral  commodity  surplu.ses  which  exist  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  result  in  problems  which  today 
concern  us  a  great  deal,  i.s  to  permit  the 
President  at  least  to  look  into  that  situ- 
ation and  to  discuss  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  ways  and  means  of 
developing,  with  the  afTirmative  support 
of  the  Congress,  a  project  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Furthermore,  the  government  of  Ja- 
pan, the  government  of  Italy,  and  the 
governments  of  other  nations  have 
taken  action,  through  their  resijective 
parliaments  and  foreign  ministers,  to  in- 
vite the  establishment  of  an  internation- 
al food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  country  which 
has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  reserve 
than  any  other  country  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  However,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  executive  policies  of  the 
United  States  refuse  to  lend  their  efforts 
to  this  worthy  endeavor.  In  fact,  they 
even  refuse  to  implement  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  11th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
establishment  of  national  food  and  fiber 
reserves,  which  resolution  I  was  privi- 
leged to  handle  there  as  a  delegate,  and 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
was  applauded  by  every  nation  repre- 
sented there.  Yet.  our  government  has 
not  so  much  as  even  lifted  a  finger  to 
implement  it. 

E\'cn  more  Important,  Mr.  President, 
from  a  national-security  p>oint  of  view, 
our  Government  has  not  implemented 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  which  require  the  United  States  to 
have  adequate  food  reserves  in  the  NATO 


countries  as  a  part  of  the  common  de- 
fense. Such  authority  exists,  but  ap- 
parently our  Government  prefers  to  have 
the  food  in  America  so  it  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  political  discussion  and  partisan 
debate. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  consider 
the  establishment  of  reserves  of  food  and 
fiber  by  these  countries  as  important  as 
the  transfer  of  rockets  and  missiles  to 
European  bases.  We  say  we  will  not  use 
the  rockets  and  missiles  unless  we  are 
attacked.  Then  what  Is  wrong  with 
making  some  food  available  to  our  allies? 
It  might  be  helpful  to  stabilize  their  mar- 
ket*, on  the  one  hand,  and  also  to  assure 
them  that  It  will  be  available  to  them  In 
case  of  attack.  Certainly,  If  war  were  to 
break  out,  the  500-plus  Soviet  submarines 
would  not  be  used  for  fl.hlng.  Instead, 
they  would  be  used  to  sink  American 
ships  and  the  ships  of  other  nations  in 
order  to  prevent  the  movement  of  food 
to  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  this  subject  again  and  again,  but 
to  little  or  no  avail.  I  realize.  Neverthe- 
less, I  say  it  is  shortsighted  and  inde- 
fensible for  a  government  which  com- 
plains about  the  burdensome  problems 
of  agricultu'-al  commodity  surpluses  to 
be  incapable  of  designing  a  program  and 
plan  to  utilize  them  more  constructively 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
national  defense,  and  the  best  way  to 
u.se  them  to  that  end  is  by  means  of  an 
international  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Again  I  respectfully  suggest  that  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  visits  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
way  to  open  the  conference  on  a  pleasant 
note  would  be  to  say  that  we  salute  the 
Canadian  foresight  and  Canadian  states- 
manship in  their  appraisal  of  an  inter- 
national food  and  fiber  reserve — that  we 
are  prepared  to  discuss  it,  and  to  try  to 
work  out  its  details,  so  that  never  again 
will  Canadian  wheatgrowers  and  Ameri- 
can wheatgrowers  have  to  be  the  subject 
or  controversy  and  political  tension  be- 
tween what  should  be  the  two  most 
friendly  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
namely.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javits  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre.<=ident,  as 
usual,  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
speech  which  is  being  delivered  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  therefore  I  rely 
vei-y  extensively  on  other  Senators  for 
the  information  and  enlightenment  I  re- 
ceive on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  quite  consistently — indeed, 
very  consistently,  I  believe — supported 
programs  such  as  those  for  mutual  se- 
curity, the  NATO  alliance,  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  similar  programs 

which  seek  to  strengthen  the  Free  World 
alliance. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  taken 

this  position — and  I  may  state  that  these 


programs  are  not  always  popular  politi- 
cally—is  the  fact  that  In  this  Chamber 
my  seat  is  direcUy  behind  that  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  I  have  had  the  opportimity 
of  hearing  many  of  his  very  wise  and 
thorough  statements  on  these  subjects, 
and  have  been  pleased  to  follow  his 
leadership  on  foreign  policy  issues,  be- 
cause not  only  Is  he  persuasive,  but  he 
is  also,  I  believe,  very  sound. 

I  wish  to  ask  several  questions,  if  I 
may,  regarding  the  general  issue  now 
before  the  Senate;  and  then  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  one  particu- 
lar, more  restricted,  phase  of  the  Issue, 
Is  It  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  If  the  United  States 
were  to  abandon  the  mutual-security 
program.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
Russians  would  gain  the  allegiance  of 
peoples  who  today  are  uncommitted  as 
between  the  Soviet  world  and  the  Free 
World? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  United  States  were 
to  abandon  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  its  economic  as- 
pects, the  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  presently  is  working,  in 
terms  of  economic  loans  and  some  eco- 
nomic grants,  would  have  to  look  else- 
where for  capital,  for  technical  assist- 
ance, and  for  professionally  trained  per- 
sonnel. Today,  there  is  one  country  that 
seems  to  be  looking  for  customers;  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  United  States  were  to  end  its  mu- 
tual-security efforts,  or  were  to  reduce 
them  substantially,  that  would  not  mean 
that  there  would  be  less  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  world.  It  would  simply 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
march  in  immediately,  to  take  over  and 
to  offer  its  capital,  its  professional  per- 
sonnel, its  talented  technicians,  and  its 
means,  to  help  other  countries,  and 
thereby  to  bring  them  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  President,  what  better  way  is 
there  to  have  friends  than  to  develop 
them  through  economic  contacts?  The 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  shrewd. 
Khrushchev  may  drink  vodka,  but  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  his  brain.  He  is 
a  shrewd  and  able  man;  and  so  is  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Menshikov.  These  men  are  fully 
aware  that,  in  this  day  and  age,  one 
country  does  not  simply  force  others  to 
use  its  system,  if  it  can  get  them  to 
"come  in  through  the  back  door"  of  eco- 
nomics, education,  infiltration,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  whatnot. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  is  working  inten- 
sively to  move  into  any  areas  where 
there  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  leadership  and 
a  need  for  capital  and  lor  teclinically 
trained  personnel. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  capital  for  export, 
and  has  more  gold  than  does  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  the 
United  States;  and  the  Soviet  Union  also 
has  technicians  and  industrial  goods  for 
export.  In  other  words,  we  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  quit  deluding  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that,  somehow  or  other,  everyone 
will  stand  up  and  cheer  for  America 
merely  because  we  happen  to  believe  that 
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we  are  the  mo£t  prosperous  nation  and 
the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Soviets  are  tough  competitors. 

Mr.  NEUBERGEB.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
warning  which  has  been  voiced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  breakfast  in  the  Sen- 
ate dining  room  with  Sheldon  Mills,  a 
distinguished  American  diplomat  whom 
I  know  well  personally,  and  whose  wife 
Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  knew  when  Mrs. 
Mills  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  Today,  Mr.  Shel- 
don Mills  is  the  Ambassador  of  oui-  coun- 
try to  Afghanistan.  Sheldon  Mills  is  a 
career  diplomat,  who  represents  us  in 
one  of  the  outposts  between  the  Soviet 
world  and  the  Free  World.  He  represents 
us  in  Afghanistan.  He  told  me  tliat 
without  the  mutual-security  program 
and  the  aid  that  the  mutual-security 
program  makes  possible.  American  pres- 
tige and  American  influence  would  be 
absolutely  at  the  vanishint^  point  in 
Afghanistan.  He  told  me,  for  example, 
the  Soviets  had  paved  the  streets  in  tlie 
capital,  the  seat  of  government  in 
Afghanistan.  Kabul. 

Through  the  influence  of  Ambassador 
Mills,  I  have  received  a  most  illuminat- 
ing letter  from  the  International  Cooper- 
ation Administration,  which  details  the 
rivalry  and  competition  which  are  tak- 
ing place  today  in  Afgiianistan  between 
American  aid  and  tlie  Soviet  bloc.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  short  paragraph 
of  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  emphasize  how  correct  he  is  in 
his  general  warning  as  it  applies  to  a 
frontier  like  Afglianistan: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the  last  half 
of  1955  there  were  more  than  450  bloc  tech- 
nicians In  Afghanistan,  most  of  whom  were 
Ru-sslan,  the  remainder  Czech.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Afghan  petroleum-develop- 
ment program  will  more  than  double  the 
number  of  bloc  technicians  In  Afghanistan 
over  the  next  4  years.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  Russian  military  specialists  were  in 
the  country  engaged  on  a  training  program. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  whole  letter,  de- 
tailing how  Soviet  penetration,  eco- 
nomically and  financially,  is  takintr 
place  in  Afghani.stan,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  .should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  letter  placed  in  the 
Record.  May  I  sugge.st  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  Is  quite 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 

<Sce  exhibit  2.'> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  reference  to  the 
.statement  on  Afghanistan,  I  may  say 
that  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  confirm  exactly  what 
the  Senator  has  just  read  to  us.  We  had 
a  visit  with  our  Amba.ssador  to  Afghan- 
istan, a  very  illuminating  visit,  a  very 
informative  one.  I  felt  the  Ambassador 
was  extremely  well  informed  about  the 


problems  of  the  area  and  what  needed  to 
be  done.  While  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  received,  the  para- 
graph which  he  has  Just  read  was  ver>' 
much  like  what  was  indicated  to  me  by 
our  Ambassador. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  told  Ambassador 
Mills,  wlio  is  a  resident  of  Oregon,  as  I 
am,  if  he  could  only  tour  all  36  counties 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  tell  people 
the  story  that  he  told  me  at  breakfast, 
my  mail  would  not  be  against  the  for- 
eign-aid program,  as  it  unfortunately  is 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  mail  I  receive 
is  against  the  foreign-aid  program,  but 
I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGFR.  As  I  am. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  studied  for- 
eign aid.  I  recognize  mistakes  have  been 
made.  The  mistakes  in  tlie  foreign-aid 
program  are  not  mistakes  in  llie  sense 
of  extravagance  in  amounts  of  money 
granted,  but  they  are  mistakes  of  bad 
planning,  mistakes  of  dealing  with  un- 
stable governments.  They  are  mistakes 
of  dealing  with  people  who  do  not  have 
the  integrity  needed  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  All  people  do  not  have  the  same 
.standards  a.s  those  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
world  we  now  live  in.  Seme  people  would 
like  to  deal  with  a  world  tliat  does  not 
exist;  but  in  foreign  txiUcy  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  people  who  are  here,  not 
tho.se  who  are  dead  or  yet  unborn. 

The  greatest  mistake  of  the  foreipn 
aid  program  is  that  it  has  not  been  pur- 
sued aggressively  enough;  that  it  has 
not  had  long-range  planning,  and  that 
we  have  not  done  enougii  in  terms  of 
economic  lending  and  assistance.  I  re- 
pudiate any  suggestion  that  the  program 
is  a  giveaway.  Those  who  say  it  is  a 
giveaway  are  giving  away  tlieir  lack  of 
understanding.  They  are  exposing  a 
kind  of  poUtical  illiteracy.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  a  giveaway;  it  is  a  build-up 
program.  It  is  building  up  other  soci- 
eties, tliereby  strengtliening  American 
society. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flyspecking 
about  the  foreign  aid  program?  It  is 
po-ssible  for  a  Senator  to  make  a  si^eech 
in  the  Senate  or  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  show  examples  of  misuse  or 
waste  of  funds  in  foreign  aid. 

I  think  it  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  was  a  master  in  tlie  ar.  of  war.  who 
said  war  is  waste.  Tlio  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  the  way  America  is  waging  the 
cold  war.  If  we  lose  the  cold  war.  tlien 
America  may  be  in  a  shooting  war.  in 
which  millions  of  our  people,  both  in  the 
battleline  and  in  the  country,  itself,  will 
die. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Ls  totally  unfair  to 
pick  out  an  i.solated  example,  where 
there  has  been  misase  or  waste  oi-  bun- 
gling, and  try  to  use  that  ex.njiiple  to 
indict  and  repudiate  the  whole  under- 
taking, through  its  whole  scope.  I  do 
not  think  any  program  has  been  subject 
to  that  typo  of  argument,  as  Qie  foreign 
aid  program  has  been.  I  am  delighted 
when  a  speech  is  delivered  siicJi  as  is 
being  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  whicli  defends  Uie  mutual 
security  program. 


I  shotild  hke  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
one  other  matter,  and  then  I  shall  not 
Interrupt  him  further.  There  has  come 
to  me  a  telegram  signed  by  Robert  R. 
Nathan,  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  Rev.  James  L.  VLzzard.  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
and  a  pood  many  other  hberal  groups  in 
the  country.  Thl*  telegram  expresses 
concern  about  the  fact  that  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  United  Nations  technical  as- 
si.'-tance  are  not  pegged  at  40  percent. 
They  feel  the  House  provisions  m  tliis 
respect  should  have  been  included  in  the 
S.^nate  bill.  Becau.se  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i.s  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  also  la 
a  former  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  spokesmen  and  defenders  of 
the  United  Nations  in  our  country.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  explain  that  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  concur 
In  the  sentimcnLs  in  the  telegram.  I 
sliall  address  myself  to  that  point  short- 
ly. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  has  been  waiting  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion.  The  very  next 
item  in  my  speech  is  the  multilateral 
programs  of  technical  as.^iitance.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me.  I  shall  proceed 
to  tliat  and  get  to  tlie  substance  of  tiie 
telegram. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  »  1  not  Inter- 
rupt then.  becau.'e  I  know  at  Senator's 
time  on  the  floor  is  limitea.  I  want  to 
say  I.  too.  am  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion, but  I  feel  certain  the  welfare  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  well  championed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  when  he 
reaches  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  NEI.TBERGER.  With  ths  Senator'."! 
permission,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  telegram  to  which  I  referred 
printed  at  the  ccnclu.sion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  teleeram  in  the  RKroRo. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Whenever  waste  i.s 
demonstrated  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfTicp,  or  by  a  Senator,  or  by  any  other 
official,  we  ou'^ht  relentlessly  to  investi- 
gate and  pursue  the  allegation  and  cor- 
rect the  condition,  if  we  find  the  charge 
to  be  true.  Sometimes  in  the  pa.st.  in  an 
effort  to  defend  mutual  security,  persons 
have  tried  to  brush  a.-.ide  some  of  the 
chai-ges  made  about  mismanagement  or 
misuse  of  funds.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  have  been  such  instances.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  whenever  there  is  any 
body  of  evidence  as  to  waste  or  misman- 
agement, there  be  a  special  task  force 
appointed  at  once  to  investigate  the 
charge  and  to  report  back  forthwith  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  to  Congress. 

For  example,  there  have  been  charges 
of  waste  in  Iran.  There  have  been  many 
charges  made,  from  different  sources.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Marcy.  who  in  turn  replied  to  me,  in 
a  very  informative  and  very  helpful  way. 
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We  have  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  in  certam  countries.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  when  the  evidence  comes  in 
we  should  have  an  Investigation.  The 
State  Department  could  appomt  one  rep- 
resentative. The  Congress,  both  Houses 
or  one  House,  could  appoint  a  represent- 
ative. There  could  be  a  public  repre- 
sentative, who  could  well  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  That  would  be  a  com- 
mittee of  three.  We  could  have  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  or  whatever  number  might 
be  needed.  The  committee  could  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  at  once. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  arguments  about 
whether  there  is  waste  in  this  country  or 
that  country.     I  do  not  think  it  adds  up 
to  very  good  public  policy  to  have  such 
continuous    arguments   and   such   petty 
bickering  going  on.     I  feel  we  ought  to 
have  the  sort  of  system  wherein,  when- 
ever charges  of  substance  are  made,  we 
can    proceed    forthwith    to    investigate 
with  an  impartial  or  at  least  an  objec- 
tive body,  which  will  report  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  State,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  press  of 
America,  which  can  inform  the  public,  so 
that  we  shall  all  know  what  is  going  on. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  procedure 
would    be    a    cure-all.    but    I    will    state 
frankly  a  little  public  ventilation  of  these 
matters  would  result  in  some  improve- 
ment  in   efficiency   and    also   in    l>etter 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  sorry  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions found  it  impos.sible  to  accept  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  important  and  de- 
sirable provisions  of  the  Hou.se  bill  in 
connection  with  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program.  It  is  with 
with  respect  to  this  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger  I  made  ref- 
erence earlier. 

The  small,  but  critically  useful,  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program  merits  all 
the  support  which  the  United  States  can 
effectively  give.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  two  constructive  pro- 
posals which  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  rejected. 

The  first  of  the.se  was  a  provision  in 
the  House  bill  to  level  off  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  techni- 
cal assistance  program  at  40  percent 
for  1959  and  succeeding  years.  For  1958, 
we  are  contributing  45  percent.  Even 
the  reduction  to  40  percent,  as  proposed 
by  the  House  bill,  is  a  substantial  drop  in 
one  year. 

Moreover,  as  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  15,  the  present  law 
adopted  last  year  calls  for  a  reduction 
to  38  percent  in  1959  and  33 '3  percent 
in  1960.  Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the 
United  States  national  ability  to  pay 
estimated  at  about  40  percent  of  the 
world's  income,  but  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  the  40-percent  figure  is  ex- 
tremely imcHjrtant  this  year. 

This  reason  lies  in  the  creation  of  the 
Special  Projects  Fund  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
fall.  The  Special  Projects  Fund  is  de- 
signed to  finance  larger  and  more  sus- 
tained projects  than  could  be  handled 
under  the  present  program.  A  goal  of 
$100  million  was  proposed  for  the  com- 
bined programs.    This  proposal  was  ac- 


cepted unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly.  By  the  way,  that  was  an 
American  proposal,  and  it  was  a  con- 
structive proposal. 

It  was  a  step  forward — admittedly  not 
as  great  a  one  as  some  of  us  who  have 
supported  SUNFED  and  related  pro- 
posals would  have  liked,  but  nevertheless 
a  step  forward.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say  that  other  coun- 
tries should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  program.  This  is  a  principle 
on  which  we  can  all  agree. 

But  others  are  bearing  an  increasing 
share  of  this  and  other  international 
programs.  Already  the  United  States 
percentage  has  been  reduced  from  60 
percent  to  45  percent.  Since  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program  began  in 
1950,  contributions  from  other  govern- 
ments have  increased  from  $8  miUion 
annually  to  $16.7  million  for  1958,  or 
more  than  double.  Our  contribution  has 
gone  from  $12  million  in  1950  to  $15.3 
million  in  1957  and  will  be  reduced  to 
about  $13  6  million  for  1958  because  of 
the  45-percent  limitation  which  we  have 
placed  on  our  contribution.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  take  into  account  the  local 
costs  of  projects  which  are  borne  by  re- 
cipient countries,  which  are  estimated  at 
about  $65  million  annually. 

The  United  Nations  technical-assist- 
ance program  is  a  successful,  going  pro- 
gram.   We  get  more  per  dollar  from  the 
United       Nations       technical-assistance 
program    than    from   any   other   single 
program  to  which  we  contribute.     The 
United      Nations      technical-assistance 
program,  which  is  a  multilateral  tech- 
nical-assistance      program,       produces 
more  results  per  dollar,  per  nickel,  and 
per  penny  than  any  other  program  to 
which  we  contribute.    For  us  to  be  bick- 
ering about  the  percentage  figure  when 
we  are  getting  the  results  we  want  from 
a  great  United  Nations  effort  seems  to 
me  to  be  hke  punching  ourselves  in  the 
nose  to  see  how  strong  our  right  arm  is. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  House 
figure  makes  much  more  sense.    I  shall 
do  whatever  I  can  to  sustain  that  figure, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  its  ma- 
joritv  judgment,   felt  some   alterations 
should  be  made. 

I  know  the  reason  for  such  position. 
There  is  a  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
concerning  percentages.  If  we  had  a 
little  less  argument  about  percentages 
and  a  little  more  concern  about  objec- 
tives. I  believe  we  would  be  better  off. 
What  we  need  are  people  who  under- 
stand objectives,  who  do  not  quibble 
about  percentages.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  not  going  to  go  broke  by 
furnishing  a  million  dollars  extra  for  the 
United  Nations  technical -assistance  pro- 
gram. That  amount  of  money  is  about 
what  we  spend  when  a  Vanguard  missile 
fizzles.  I  have  not  seen  any  Senator 
stand  up  screaming,  stomping,  jumping, 
and  arguing  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
wasting  money  when  a  "Vanguard  mis- 
sile simply  fails  to  function. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  have  spent 
more  money  trying  to  laimch  rockets 
which  do  not  work  than  we  are  spending 


on  the  United  Nations  technical-assist- 
ance program. 

Mr.  GREEN  and  Mi-.  PROXMIRE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
resist  inviting  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  this  subject 
was  dealt  with  specifically  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  May  26. 
1958. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  read  the  section 
in  question: 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
a  provision  In  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  repealed  this  scale  of  reductions  and 
substituted  a  continuing  limitation  of  40 
percent.  The  committee  remains  of  the 
opinion  that  the  percentage  of  the  United 
States  contribution  should  be  brought  down 
to  33 '3  percent  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  in  existing  law.  Further,  the  per- 
centage should  continue  to  be  calculated  as 
at  present — that  is,  on  the  basis  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  central  fund  of  the  United  Na- 
tions program.  The  committee  rejects  sug- 
gestions that  local  cost  assessments  against 
governments  receiving  United  Nations  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  Included  In  this 
base  on  which  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion Is  calculated.  These  local  cost  assess- 
ments have  been  levied  since  1954  and 
amount  to  50  percent  of  the  per  diem  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  to  United  Nations 
experts.  Tliey  are  paid  Into  the  central 
fund,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  other 
local  cost  contributions  by  recipient  gov- 
ernments, but  they  are  not  In  precisely  the 
same  category  as  regular  contributions  to 
the  central  fund  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  device  to  incie&se  the  United  States 
contribution. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  "^  respect  the 
point  of  view  of  any  who  may  support 
the  committee's  proposal.  As  I  have 
said,  from  the  overall  standpoint  I  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly  the  bill  will  go  to 
conference.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  con- 
ference, with  respect  to  this  one  feature, 
we  may  be  defeated,  and  that  the  House 
may  be  victorious  in  connection  with 
this  item.  With  respect  to  other  items. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  .so  fortunate. 

However,  I  know  that  the  House  will 
not  be  victorious  if  my  friend,  the  able 
chairman,  is  as  persuasive  in  conference 
as  he  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  try  to  induce  him  not  to  be  quite 
so  able  and  energetic  at  that  particular 
moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  vield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  has  made  his  characteristic 
stimulating,  provocative,  and  brilliant 
kind  of  speech.  It  is  a  wonderful 
speech  in  support  of  a  tremendously  im- 
portant bill.  He  has  shown  what  a 
genuine  humanitarian  hberal  he  really 
is. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  question  with  respect  to  a 
specific  point.     I  ask  him  to  confirm  or 
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deny  this  statement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  supports  his  position  very  strong- 
ly. However,  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate 
the  position. 

Our  original  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Fund  was  about  60  percent  That  has 
been  reduced  to  45  percent,  or  a  cut  of 
one-fourth  during  the  past  6  years.  If 
we  follow  the  provisicns  of  the  law  we 
must  make  further  reductions  in  the 
next  2  years.  If  we  make  a  further  re- 
duction of  26  percent  more  at  this  time, 
and  an  even  larger  percertage  in  the 
next  2  years,  the  result  will  not  be  to 
induce  other  countries  to  increase  their 
share  to  a  sufHcient  extent  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  result  will  be  to 
start  the  program  downhill  instead  of 
uphilL  The  job  will  not  be  done,  and 
we  may  be  defeating  our  own  objectives. 

Furthermore,  if  we  follow  the  objec- 
tives of  existing  legislation,  we  shall  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  the  program. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
In  his  judgment  this  is  a  fair  and  accu- 
rate statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  it  is  ac- 
curate in  terms  of  statistical  information. 
There  is  an  honest  disagreement  among 
our  colleagues  as  to  whether  the  program 
would  really  be  cut  back.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  there  is  no  desire  to 
cut  back  the  total  aggregate  amount;  but 
It  is  desired  to  reduce  the  percentage 
levels. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  matter  In- 
volving deep  conviction  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  our  colleagues  tliat  the  per- 
centage level  of  American  contribution 
should  be  limited  to  33 '3  percent. 

I  well  understand  the  desire  to  reduce 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  not  using  that  same  percent- 
age level  when  it  comes  to  military  aid. 
We  are  paying  for  all  the  H-bombs  for 
our  side.  We  do  not  even  want  some  of 
the  other  countries  to  have  them.  We 
are  paying  for  most  of  the  airplanes. 
We  pay  the  lion's  share  of  many  casts. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  project  in  which 
we  can  teach  other  people  how  to  live 
better,  in  which  we  can  teach  other  peo- 
ple how  to  conserve  their  land,  care  for 
their  resources,  and  protect  their  homes 
and  communities,  we  say,  "We  must  keep 
the  percentage  level  down." 

We  are  not  talking  about  billions  of 
dollars.  We  are  talking  about  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars.  A  few  million  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  in  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  live,  it  seems  to  fade 
Into  insignificant  proportions,  consider- 
ing the  tremendous  costs  of  national  de- 
fense and  armament. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  best  work- 
ing, most  successful  international  pro- 
grams in  which  we  participate.  It  is  a 
program  which  is  heralded  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  the  world's 
greatest  instrument  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice. I  feel  that  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take. 

We  were  the  Instigators  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  12th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Our  Government, 
through  Ambassador  Lodge  and  one  of 


the  United  States  Delegates.  Represent- 
ative Walter  Judd,  of  my  home  State, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  American  participa- 
tion in  a  specialized  United  Nations  tech- 
nical assistance  program.  We  laid  be- 
fore the  delegates  a  project  involving  a 
cost  of  $100  million.  We  said.  "This  is 
in  part  our  answer  to  the  request  for  a 
special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  "  We  said,  "Let  us 
try  this  program.  It  will  yield  more 
long-term  good,  and  more  constructive 
and  positive  results." 

Now  we  say,  "It  was  a  good  idea  la.st 
October,  but  we  have  thought  it  through, 
and  while  we  would  like  to  see  it  work, 
we  do  not  want  to  spend  so  much." 

If  we  were  talking  about  $1  billion.  $3 
billion,  or  $500  milhon,  or  even  $50  mil- 
lion, one  might  say,  "Let  us  take  another 
quick  look  at  the  program."  I  say  that 
this  reduction  is  the  wrong  kind,  in  con- 
nection with  the  wrong  project.  I  fully 
recognize  that  we  must  limit  these  funds 
somewhat  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  pay, 
but  we  can  afford  40  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  very  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  not  true  that  at  the  level  of  40 
percent,  this  program  is  an  exceedingly 
good  and  wise  investment.  For  every  $4 
we  put  up,  $10  will  be  spent  properly,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  so  eloquently  shown. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliat  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  it  is  propo.sed 
that  for  evei-y  $4  we  put  up,  $12  should 
be  spent.  That  is  stretching  things  a 
little  too  far.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  invest  $4,  and  that  investment  brings 
about  the  expenditure  of  $10,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  return. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  bad  in 
this  day  and  age. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  keen  interest  in  this  subject. 

Some  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
this  program  is  being  carried  on  by 
county  agents  of  our  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service.  Most  of  those  who  work 
in  the  United  Nations  technical  a.ssist- 
ance  program  are  Americans.  There 
are  some  from  other  countries,  but  the 
largest  group  is  from  our  own  country. 
Through  that  program  v.c  gain  a  won- 
derful reputation  around  the  world.  I 
hope  we  sliall  look  kindly  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  detailed  and  well-considered  analysis 
of  our  foreign  policy  situation  briiv; 
made  by  a  disUnguislied  advocate  of  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  should  like  to  invite  my  colleague's 
attention  to  two  points  which  I  think 
bear  upon  this  discussion.  We  all  real- 
ize that  this  is  an  authorization  bill,  and 
we  have  yet  to  flght  the  battle  to  de- 
termine how  much  money  will  actually 
be  appropriated.  But  this  bill  is  very 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  es- 
tablishing conditions  upon  which  appro- 
priations will  be  based. 


I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  other  body  when  we 
first  decided  upon  this  plan  of  yearly  au- 
thorization as  well  as  yearly  appr(H)ria- 
tion.  I  think  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  good  plan. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  we  face  a  rather 
hLstoric  decb^ion  upon  two  points  in  the 
bill,  especially  in  view  of  the  shock  to 
our  national  vanity  which  has  come 
about  lately  by  reason  of  some  pretty 
hard  and  realistic  blows  to  our  foreign 
policy  position?  Theie  are  two  questions 
whicii  we  must  decide.  I  should  like  to 
have  my  colleague's  views  upon  them.  I 
know  that  he  is  very  well  informed  upwi 
the  subject. 

First,  do  we  or  do  we  not  wish  to  draw 
a  cordon  sanitaire  aroimd  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  and  say.  "They  are  out.  We 
will  not  do  anything  with  them.  They 
will  have  to  paddle  their  own  canoe. 
We  will  not  try  to  win  any  of  them  away; 
and  if  any  country  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain wishes  independence  it  will  have  to 
gain  independence  before  we  will  do  any- 
thing for  it." 

Obviously  we  are  not  going  to  drop 
guns,  although  some  have  suggested  that 
we  do  so  in  Hungary.  But  we  will  not 
even  drop  dollars.  Ihat  is  fundamental 
question  No.  1. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  We  talk  about  bemg  smart 
in  this  game.  We  have  been  outsmarted 
from  time  to  time  because  we  did  not 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 
This  program  represents  the  kind  of 
equipment  we  need  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  some  people 
are  really  saying  is,  "Poland.  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  other  coxintnes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kremlin." 

It  is  true  that  they  are  at  present  In 
the  hands  of  the  Kremlin,  but  the  people 
are  not.  We  had  a  witness  to  that  fact 
last  week  by  the  kind  of  information 
which  has  come  out  of  Rumania.  Ameri- 
can reporters  and  columnists  and  some 
travelers  have  come  from  Rumania  with 
glowing  reports  of  pro-American  senti- 
ment and  pro-American  attitude  of  the 
people  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more  pro- 
American  attitude  in  some  of  the  satel- 
lite countries  than  in  some  countries  that 
are  not  satellites  of  the  Kremlin,  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  satelhte  coun- 
tries yearn  for  the  chance  of  having 
contact  with  the  United  States. 

What  .some  people  are  saying  Is:  "These 
countries  are  Communist,  and  we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them."  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  so  ably  said. 
Does  the  Soviet  Union  act  that  way? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Latin  America. 
Latin  American  countries  vote  solidly 
with  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations.  Ljitin  American  countries  have 
been  looked  upon  as  our  brothers  and 
.si.strrs.  as  one  with  us  in  the  great  or- 
ganization of  American  states,  and  they 
are  a  part  of  the  great  Rio  pact.  Ac- 
cordingly, most  people  in  the  world  have 
traditionally  looked  upon  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States  as 
one  family,  happy  and  in-separable. 

Do  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  say, 
"The  Latin  American  countries  like  the 
United  States;  they  are  always  with  the 
United  States;  they  always  vote  with  the 
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United  States  In  the  United  Nations; 
therefore,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them?"  Is  that  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said?     Oh,  no. 

The  Russian  leaders  looked  at  Latin 
America  and  said^  "There  may  be  ju.st 
a  few  people  who  may  not  like  the  United 
States,  and  who  may  not  be  happy  with 
the  United  States.     Let  us  go  to  work 
vhere."     They  are  dow  n  there  doing  their 
best.     They  are  down  there  offering  eco- 
nomic   a.ssLstance.     They    are    .sending 
their  books  to  those  countries.     They  are 
buying  goods  there.     Their  students  are 
being  exchanged.     They  have  their  po- 
litical infiltrators  going  into  those  coun- 
tries by  the  hundreds.     The  Soviets  are 
working   in    every   country   down   there. 
They  do  not  go  around  giving  blood  tests 
and  saying,  "If  you  have  so  much  as  one 
little  molecule  of  pro-United  States  sen- 
timent, you  will  get  nothing  from  us." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  do  find  a 
country   in   which   there   is   pro-United 
States  sentiment  they  work  overtime  in 
that  country.    They  are  s.mart.    They  are 
trying  to  win  people  over. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have 
been  such  good  friends  with  them  for  so 
many  years  that  we  hardly  dare  tell  the 
truth  about  each  other:  and  we  say.  "Let 
us  continue  to  do  business  with  them. 
We  eat  the  same  kind  of  soup  they  eat. 
and  we  dress  the  way  they  dress.  We 
understand  them,  and  they  understand 
us.  They  have  the  same  bad  habits  that 
we  have,  and  probably  some  of  the  good 
ones,  too." 

No.  that  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  an 
aggressive  and  effective  and  dynamic 
foreign  policy. 

Still  some  people  say  that  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  countries  that  are 
socialistic  and  communistic.  We  will  not 
give  $1  to  such  countries.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  they  talk  about  liberating 
them.     All  I  can  say  is.  "Baloney." 

As  I  said  earlier  in  the  di.scu.ssion.  we 
might  just  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  send  American  forces 
to  liberate  satellite  states.  At  least  I 
have  heard  no  re.'jponsible  official  of  Gov- 
ernment say  that  In  fact,  all  state- 
ments by  re.sponsible  Government  offi- 
cials have  been  to  the  contrary.  We 
ought  to  offer  to  the.-^e  people,  who  still 
want  to  worship  their  God  and  who  still 
want  to  attend  churches  and  synagogues 
and  cathedrals,  help  that  will  let  them 
hold  up  their  heads,  particularly  when 
they  manifest  a  desire  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent and  gain  a  little  more  freedom. 
I  know  it  is  a  calculated  risk  to  help 
them.  I  suppose  one  of  these  days 
something  will  go  wrong,  and  someone 
will  say.  "I  remember  that  man  Httm- 
PHREY.  who  was  in  favor  of  giving  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland."  I  am  in 
favor  of  giving  aid  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  stand  up.  and  I  want  to  help  any 
country,  within  the  limit  of  our  means. 
I  know  we  do  not  have  an  inexhaustible 
Treasury.  However.  I  say  at  least  let  us 
do  what  we  can  to  help  men  and  women 
stand  up  In  their  desire  to  be  free  men 
and  women.  Many  of  these  countries 
did  not  have  much  freedom  even  before 
the  Communists  took  over.  Many  of 
them  had  dictator-type  regimes.  Now 
they  have  tyrants  and  commissars. 
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We  do  not  order  this  aid  to  be  given. 
We  merely  say  to  the  chief  spokesman 
of  American  foreign  policy,  our  Presi- 
dent, that  if  he  in  his  wisdom — after  he 
has  had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
best  brains  in  this  country,  and  also 
from  our  friends  abroad — believes  it  is 
to  our  national  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security,  and  that 
it  will  lend  itself  toward  peace  and  jus- 
tice, the  President  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Congre.ss  to  proceed  and  offer 
some  help.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  hope,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  will 
be  no  weakening  on  this  point,  and  that 
in  a  couple  of  days  we  will  not  fail  in 
a  test  of  courage  on  this  i-ssue.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  be  ready  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  point  has  disturbed  me  no 
end.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  feel  the  same  way. 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  administra- 
tion will  stand  foursquare  with  what  it 
has  recommended  to  Congress.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  administration  has 
actually  negotiated  with  both  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  on  the.se  aid  deals. 
I  see  no  indication  whatsoever  that  the 
administration  will  recede  from  that 
position,  which  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  our  country. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  point.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  say  that  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  can  pre.ss  the  but- 
ton and,  as  our  British  friends  say,  send 
up  the  red  balloon  any  time  they  wish 
to  do  .so.  that  they  want  to  stay  in  their 
Jobs  and  probably  save  their  skins?  As 
they  wonder  about  Poland  and  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
see  what  we  are  contributing,  they  will 
have  some  doubts  placed  in  their  minds. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  right.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  p>ersuasive  arguments  that  can  be 
made.  and.  as  usual,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  it  eloquently.  I 
wish  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question,  because  it 
involves  a  question  of  principle.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me  for 
asking  him  these  questions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  York  do  so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that  there  are 
not  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  this  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  debate-and-vote 
day  to  follow.  However,  unless  we  say 
it  now  in  this  general  debate,  what  we 
have  to  say  just  does  not  get  said.  In 
this  way,  in  this  debate,  what  we  have 
to  say  does  get  out  to  the  country  and 
to  the  people  of  our  States.  When  we 
vote,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
Interest  to  be  manifested,  especially  by 
the  people  back  home. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
this  question :  Is  this  not  one  of  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  principle  at  issue, 
namely.  If  the  Free  World  and  parts  of 
the  Communist  world  which  are  waver- 
ing a  little  bit  do  have  higher  states  of 
living,  there  is  far  less  chance  of  an 
atomic  holocaust  being  unleashed  than 
if   their  states   of   living  remain   lov.-? 


Therefore,  when  country  A  is  aided— 
whether  it  be  aided  by  us  or  by  the 
U.  N. — the  fact  is  we  must  decide  in  this 
Chamber  whether  that  when  standards 
of  livmg  are  improved,  no  matter  by 
whom,  it  represents  a  benefit  to  us  and 
we  win  in  that  exchange? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  we  win. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  As  I 
have  said  about  other  matters,  when 
some  countries  have  been  declared  to  be 
neutrals — if  a  country  is  simply  for  it- 
.self;  if  a  particular  country  seeks  to  lift 
the  standard  of  Living  of  its  own  people, 
to  improve  its  economic  system,  its  pro- 
ductive apparatus,  its  means  of  distribu- 
tion, that  is  a  victory  for  what  we  want. 
Because  what  we  want  is  not  more  ter- 
ritory; what  w^e  want  is  not  somebody 
else's  resources.  What  we  want  is  not 
more  control  over  somebody  else's  peo- 
ple. 

What  we  want  is  a  world  in  which  na- 
tions can  live  under  law  and  order.  We 
want  a  world  in  which  nations  can  live 
in  peace;  in  which  people  will  have  the 
hope  of  a  better  life.  What  we  want  is 
peace  with  justice  and  peace  with  free- 
dom, so  that  every  time  any  country  or 
any  group  lifts  itself,  or  any  time  any 
group  or  country  is  helped,  so  that  their 
own  economy  and  political  institutions 
are  improved  or  strengthened,  it  will  be 
a  victory  for  freedom.  This  is  a  victory 
for.  I  will  not  say  only  our  side,  but  for 
all  decent  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  speaking  earlier  about  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program. 
I  shall  complete  my  observations  on  it. 
It  is  a  successful,  going  program.  Its 
success  to  date  was  one  of  the  reasons 
other  governments  responded  to  the 
United  States  initiative  when  our  dele- 
gation proposed  the  new  special  projects 
fund  as  an  extension  of  the  technical 
assistance  program. 

When  a  new  international  enterprise 
is  launched,  other  governments  need  to 
know  what  our  intentions  are  toward  it. 
I  believe  for  us  to  annoimce  our  inten- 
tion to  contribute  no  more  than  33.33 
percent  by  1960  will  get  the  new  pro- 
gram off  to  an  inauspicious  start,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  role  of 
leadership  we  should  maintain  at  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  depressive  influence  of  the  Senate 
committee  action  on  percentage  con- 
tributions will  have  a  stifling  effect  on 
this  whole  United  Nations  project  even 
before  it  gets  under  way.  I  hope  that  in 
conference  it  will  be  possible  to  accept 
what  I  think  are  the  more  enlightened 
^^ews  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  issue. 

There  is  another  important  provision 
In  the  House  bill  which  has  beep  rejected 
by  the  Senate  committee.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  that  the 
base  on  which  United  States  contribu- 
tions are  computed  should  be  enlarged  to 
include  local  cost  assessments.  These 
sums,  which  are  estimated  at  $3.1  mil- 
lion for  1958,  are  assessed  against  na- 
tions receiving  U.  N.  technical  experts. 
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are  paid  to  the  U.  N.  technical  assistance 
program  and  audited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  local  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  expand- 
ed technical  assistance  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Facts  on  Local  Contributions  to  the 
U.  N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 
Program 
ramsktek  hvlx,  print  or  the  mutual  securitt 
ACT  or  less 
Title  m.  technical  oooperatlon.  section 
806:  -•  •  •  There  I3  hereby  authorized  to 
b«  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section  •  •  •  (a)  |  $15,500.0001  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  |1958|  1959  for  contrl- 
butlona  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  AssleUmce  and  such 
related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  33  33  percent  contained  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United 
States  contribution  |to  this  program)  for 
auch  purpose  may  constitute  for  the  calendar 
year  1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  45 
percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  |  to 
the  program)  for  such  purpose  for  that  pe- 
riod, for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as 
but  not  to  exceed  38  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  (to  the  program)  for 
such  purpose  for  that  period,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to 
exceed  33  33  percent  of  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed I  to  the  program)  fur  such  purpose 
for  that  period." 

CONTBIBimoNS     Pl.EDOED     FY     COVrRNMENTS    TO 
THE  EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

These  are  the  contributions  on  which  the 
United  States  percentage  contribution  is 
computed: 

1952 $18.  797,  200 

1953 22.  320,  700 

1954 25, 020,  600 

1955 _  27,  666,  200 

1956 28.  833,  700 

1957 30,  794.  200 

1968    (authorized) 31,890,422 

LOCAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF    A    GENERAL    NATURE— 
NOT  ASSESSED  OR  AUDITED 

In  1949  the  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  approved  a  resolution  (222  (IX) 
Annex  I)  that:  "the  requesting  government 
should  be  expected  to  agree  •  •  •  normally 
to  assume  responsibility  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  costs  of  technical  services  with 
which  they  are  provided,  at  least  that  part 
Which  can  be  met  In  their  own  currencies." 

Under  this  arrangement,  recipient  govern- 
ments have  provided  funds  to  pay  for  per- 
sonnel assisting  the  experts,  offlce  and  other 
physical  facilities,  transportation  within  the 
country,  project  supplies  and  material  avail- 
able in  the  country,  and  certain  services  such 
a«  postal  and  telecommunlcatlve  facilities. 

The  State  Department  ha4S  estimated  the 
cost  of  all  local  contributions  at  $67.5  million 
for  1958.  (Francis  O.  Wilcox  before  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Oummlttee,  April  1.  1958: 
John  W.  Hanes.  Jr  ,  before  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  March  26.  1958  ) 

LOCAL     CONTRIBUTIONS     FOR     LIVING     COSTS     OF 
EXPERTS ASSESSED  AND  AUDITED 

In  1953"  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
In  resolution  470  (XV)  approved  arrange- 
ments under  which  recipient  governments 
are  required  to  pay  toward  the  local  living 
allowances  of  experts  a  flat  sum  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  dally  subsis- 
tence allowance  rate  established  by  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  man-days  served  by  experts  In  the 
country. 


This  procedure  went  Into  effect  In  1954. 
The  local  costs   assessments  are  as  follows: 

Paid 

1954 $913, 267 

1955- 1,  379,  589 

1956 - 1.  494.  529 

Estimated  assessments 

1957 , .-_  $2.  570.  420 

1958 ._.i. 3.  100.000 

These  payments  are  listed  along  with  vol- 
\intary  contributions  as  payments  to  the 
special  account  In  the  U.  N.  records.  But 
they  are  not  included  when  computing  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  percentage 
contribution. 

PRIMARY  SOURCES 

Status  of  Local  Costs  Arrangement.  Report 
of  the  Technical  Assl.-^tance  Board  (U.  N.  Doc. 
E   TAC  60.  8  May  1957). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board  for    1956    (E  TAC  REP  97). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  statutory  language  is  rather 
vague  in  connection  with  the  computa- 
tion of  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  technical  a.ssistance  prosram. 
The  position  has  been  taken  that  only 
the  voluntary  payments  to  the  central 
account  should  be  considered.  This  has 
meant  that  the  very  considerable  con- 
tributions made  by  the  recipient  nations 
in  the  form  of  local  costs  to  support  the 
projects  have  not  been  recognized. 

About  $3.1  million  of  the  estimated 
$67.5  million  in  local  contributions  con- 
sists of  definitely  audited  local  costs  as- 
se.ssments  from  the  various  countries. 
This  sum.  which  is  a.ssessed  against  re- 
cipient governments  in  accordance  with 
a  1953  ECOSOC  Resolution,  goes  for  the 
living  costs  of  UNETAP  e.xperts  in  the 
recipient  country  and  is  Included  by  the 
U.  N.  along  with  the  voluntary  payments 
in  computing  the  total  payments  to  the 
central  account. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  highly  un- 
fortunate that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  rejected  the  House  conclu- 
sion that  these  local  cost  assessments 
ought  to  be  included  in  computing  the 
United  States  proportionate  share. 
Here.  too.  I  am  hopeful  that  corrective 
action  will  be  possible  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  really 
our  mutual  security  program  is  a  pro- 
gram for  international  peace  and 
security.  I  have  approach'^d  mutual 
security  In  the  context  of  a  broad, 
across-the-board  foreign  policy.  I  have 
expressed  my  sense  of  urgency  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  should  become  a 
far  better  instrument  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional aims  as  a  responsible  member  of 
the  world  community.  I  have  ap- 
proached mutual  security  in  the  context 
of  a  broad,  across-the-board  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  discus.sed  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  mutual  .security  bill  which 
I  thinlc  move  in  the  right  direction.  I 
have  mentioned  others  which  I  think  are 
deficient,  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  recti- 
fied. Obviously.  I  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  go  into  every  aspect  of  the  mutual 
security  program  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. 

Perhaps  the  administration  feels  that 
It  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  that  the 
President  should  take  more  affirmative 
action   effectively   to   counteract   Soviet 


economic  policy  and  to  promote  political 
and  economic  self-determination  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

Personally.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that 
this  has  been  done.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
peaceful  offensive  in  foreign  economic 
operations  has  increased  with  such  mag- 
nitude in  just  the  last  year  that  the  im- 
plied warning  in  our  1956  legislation  ha« 
merely  become  a  faint  prophecy  of  great- 
er challenges  to  come. 

Only  continued  rethinking  of  our  whole 
mutual  security  effort,  with  an  outpour- 
ing of  new  ideas  and  an  increased  devo- 
tion by  administrators  and  legislators 
can  keep  our  country  in  the  position  all 
Americans  wish  it  to  maintain. 

Occupied  as  we  are  with  grave  do- 
mestic problems,  and  weary  as  we  may 
be  with  the  seemingly  endless  perplexi- 
ties posed  for  us  by  unfolding  world  de- 
velopments, we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
stupendous  stakes  Involved. 

Our  whole  life  is  involved.  The  security 
and  .safety  of  our  Nation  are  Involved. 
So  I  plead  with  my  fellow  Americans  not 
to  weary  under  the  burdensome  load  of 
these  responsibilities.  We  need  to  have 
the  kind  of  faith  and  dedication  which 
will  convince  the  world  that  we  will  stick 
to  the  job.  Let  us  never  leave  a  mo- 
ments  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  p>eople 
of  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of  giving 
leadership  and  that  we  will  pay  the  price 
for  leadership.  This  is  what  we  need  to 
have  the  people  understand. 

We  must  not  by  any  inadequacy  on  our 
part  leave  to  our  children  an  inheritance 
of  a  world  in  which  we  are  unable  to  es- 
tablish enough  military  equality  to  get 
disarmament,  and  unable  to  establish 
enough  liberty  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  an  aggressive  communism.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  re.'^ponsible  for  the  gradual 
loss  of  independent  nations  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  until  our  own  Nation  be- 
comes a  frishtened  armed  camp,  a  lonely, 
out -balanced  world  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  yet  may 
get  the  kind  of  leadership  required  for 
a  full-fledged  national  effort  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  think  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  do  the  Job.  I  know  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Free 
World  to  Work,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  1,  1958.  This  is  a 
very  moving  editorial,  one  which  dem- 
onstrates, again,  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion and  creativeness  wliich  we  as  a 
Nation  need  to  have  if  we  are  really  to 
command  respect  and  to  be  worthy  of 
the  awe.some  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free  World  To  Work 
In  a  time  that  cries  for  Ideas.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson ha«  supplied  one  that  deserves  to  be 
taken  up.  developed,  and  applied.  Mr.  8t«- 
vensons  concern  Is  the  growing  Free  World 
economic  crisis  which  he  believes  Is  far  more 
serious  In  Its  Implications  than  even  the 
paralysis  that  beset  Europe  In  1947.  Why 
not.  he  asked  In  an  extremely  thoughtful 
address  at  the  University  of  Louisville  a  few 
days  ago.  establish  "a  committee  of  experts 
comparable  to  the  group  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Marshall  plan  In  1947'7 
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Their  function  on  an  international  basis 
•hould  be  "to  prepare  an  agenda  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  Free  World  economy  upon 
which  the  natloufi  can  a^ee  and  act  within 
a  year." 

This  crisis  has  lt«  roots  in  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  trading  system  symbolized  by 
Britain  and  grounded  on  low  tarifls,  high 
lending  and  reserves  flexibly  based  upon  gold. 
Desplt*  Bubstantlnl  American  aid  and  Invest- 
ment programs  since  the  war.  the  gap  be- 
tween the  American  standard  of  living  and 
those  elsewhere  In  the  Free  World  Is  steadily 
widening.  I>a«t  year,  for  example,  the  United 
States  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
acme  $7  billion — which  meant  that  we  sold 
that  much  more  than  we  bought.  In  that 
aanie  year  falljng  raw  material  prices  reduced 
the  Income  of  producer  countries  by  some 
•750  million. 

If  the  United  States  were  now  Investing 
In  development  abroad  at  the  same  rate  as 
Britain  In  her  heyday  as  a  creditor  nation, 
the  total  of  public  and  private  lending  would 
have  to  be  at  le.ifit  tripled — and  some 
authorities  say  it  would  have  to  be  Increased 
by  as  much  as  30  times.  That  Is  a  measure 
of  the  Imbalance  Although  there  has  been 
much  praiseworthy  Internationalism  in  our 
outlook  since  the  war.  the  practical  effect 
of  our  policies  still  ha*  much  Isolationism  to 
It;  we  are  enriching  ourselves  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  falls  behind.  And 
while  the  Free  Wor'.d  Is  thus  economically 
disunited,  the  Comniunl.^ts  broaden  and  In- 
tensify their  economic  offensive,  commiserat- 
ing with  nations  that  rely  upon  the  Wests 
falling  capitalism.  One  thing  you  don't  And. 
Mr.  Stevenson  notes  pointedly,  "is  a  really 
Uolationlet  Communist." 

Today  the  capital  hunger  In  some  areas  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  It  can  be  heard 
gnawing.  Indeed,  there  will  have  to  be  pri- 
mary infusions  before  there  can  be  even  the 
rudiment.'u-y  expaii.slon  to  foster  private 
growth;  there  can  be  no  doctrinaire  blinders 
about  socialism  respecting  countries  which 
gratip  at  almost  any  slogan  for  Improvement. 
Different  manlfcst.itlon,s  of  the  same  crisis 
of  Imbalance  of  course  affect  some  developed 
nations  as  well.  The  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  American  recip- 
rocal trade  and  assistance  programs,  the 
United  Nations.  Senator  Monroney's  soft 
loan  bank  plan — all  tliese  are  part  of  the 
answer.    But  they  need  direction. 

Unity  of  concept  thus  Is  a  first  require- 
ment. Speclflcnlly,  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
have  the  Committee  of  Experts  seek  means 
of  regaining  momentum  In  economic  expan- 
sion— an  overall  growth  of  5  percent  annu- 
ally that  would  minimize  Inflation;  build 
new  links  with  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  free  trade  area  so  as  to  avoid  new 
protectionist  walls:  expand  Investment  In 
underdeveloped  areas:  and  stimulate  addi- 
tional working  capital  for  trade  and  convert- 
ibility. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States  is  by  no 
means  alone  In  having  resources  to  contrib- 
ute. Germany,  Britain.  France.  Canada.  Ja- 
pan and  otlier  nations  are  now  Investing 
abroad,  and  they  could  help  more  In  a  dis- 
tributed effort.  Obviously  such  help  should 
not  be  unrequited.  A  basic  essential  Is  self- 
help,  which  means  the  sort  of  stocktaking 
and  housecleanlng  in  prospective  recipient 
nations  that  underlay  the  Marshall  plan. 

Americans  distressed  by  the  waves  of  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  tliat  have  broken  out  In  South 
America  and  the  Near  East  could  devote 
themselves  to  no  more  construction  purpote 
than  developing  such  a  catalyst.  There  Is 
no  Bhort-tcrm  answer  to  such  outbreaks, 
which  are  more  symptomatic  than  causative; 
and  In  any  event  the  country  should  concern 
itself  with  more  than  short-term  remedies  In 
the  situation  that  confronts  It.  The  basic 
problem  Is  economic,  and  the  basic  require- 
ment Is  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the  Free 
World — through    Investment,    raw    materials 
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■tabillzatlon   and   the   like — In   such   a  way 
that  they  complement  each  other. 

Some  years  ago  Clare  Boothe  Luce  referred 
derisively  to  such  globalism  as  "globaloney.** 
The  plain  truth  ts  that  the  subject  of  yes- 
terday's scoffing  has  become  today's  realism. 
We  are  finding  more  and  more  that  we  are 
literally  our  brothers'  keepers,  and  that  their 
health  Intimately  affects  our  own.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson appeaLs  for  the  foresight,  energy  and 
patience  of  Marshall.  Acheson,  Truman, 
■Vandenberg,  Bevan  and  Monnet  In  organiz- 
ing a  new  American  initiative;  "I  believe," 
he  says,  "that  my  fellow  Democrats  will  fol- 
low an  administration  lead  today  as  faith- 
fully and  eagerly  as  many  Republicans  fol- 
lowed the  Democratic  Initiative  10  years 
ago."  Ideas  can  move  men  and  nations. 
This  one  should. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Foreign  Policy;  Something 
Needs  To  Be  Added,"  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  2,  1958.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond is  one  of  the  foremost  political 
commentators.  He  is  an  able  coliunnist 
and  a  great  citizen.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  the  understanding  of  world 
affairs  and  American  politics,  not  only 
to  the  American  people,  but  to  people 
elsewhere.  I  shall  read  these  lines  from 
Mr.  Drummond's  article: 

I  venture  to  urge  that  It  would  be  useful 
and  timely  for  President  Elsenhower  to  ap- 
point a  peoples  -eace  commission  of  re- 
spected and  quallfled  citizens  outside  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  fresh  Impetus 
to  United  St.ites  foreign  policy  thinking. 

Such  a  commission  could,  at  the  very 
least,  serve  three  valuable  purposes. 

It  could  gcnc?rate  new  ideas  and  supple- 
ment the  thinking  of  Government  officials. 
It  could  examine  the  merit  of  proposing 
that  similar  peoples  peace  commissions  be 
created  In  other  countries  to  put  the  cau.se 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  a  people-to-people 
as  well  as  on  a  governnient-to-government 
level. 

It  could  generate  a  sense  of  public  p.articl- 
pation  in  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  believe  me,  this  Is  going 
to  be  Indispensable  If  the  American  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  to  spend  bo 
much  for  defense  and  aid  with  so  few  posi- 
tive results  and  so  many  damaging  setbacks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  2.  1958] 

SoMETiUNc   Needs  To   Be  Added 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

■When  you  consider  the  massive,  costly, 
continuous  efforts  which  the  United  States 
has  been  making  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  better  living  standards  in  the 
world  and  compare  these  efforts  with  the 
minlEcule  results  and  the  whole  series  of 
Incrcaslnply  disheartening  ar.d  perilous  set- 
backs, there  Is  one  conclusion  which  seems 
almost  beyond  argument: 

Something  needs  to  be  added  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

Of  course.  It  Isn't  wholly  accurate  to  put 
our  gains  and  losses  in  a  box  score  and  com- 
pare them  with  Moscow's,  but  surely  there  is 
some  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  facts  like 
these: 

Since  World  War  11  we  have,  through 
UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  mutual 
security  program,  poured  some  $60  bUlion 
into  the  Free  World  while  the  Soviet  Union 


has  put  about  one-twentieth  of  that  Into  Its 
foreign  aid.  The  results  have  been  dispro- 
portionate, to  say  the  least. 

We  used  our  influence  to  bring  about  the 
independence  of  Indonesia  and  the  present 
government  of  Indonesia  tends  to  look  upon 
us  as  an  enemy. 

We  shield  the  South  American  Republics 
from  war  and  conquest,  respect  their  Inde- 
pendence, do  much  to  help  their  economic 
progress — and  the  Vice  President  Is  stoned 
on  a  goodwill  trip. 

We  seek  to  befriend  the  Algerians  and  the 
Lebanese,  and  mobs  Are  USIA  libraries  in 
Algeria  and  Lebanon. 

The  United  States — as  in  the  Philippines — 
stands  for  the  liberation  ar.d  defense  of  the 
newly  Independent  nations;  the  Soviet  Union 
suffocates  the  Independence  of  nearly  a  dozen 
formerly  free  countries — and  some  prominent 
neutrali.st  leaders  say  they  can  see  little  to 
choose  between  the  Soviet  and  American 
leadership. 

I'm  not  saying  that  we  have  done  wrong 
or  that  we  don't  need  to  do  more  of  the 
same.  Without  the  Marshall  plan,  Europe 
would  be  Communist  today.  Without  NATO 
and  SEATO  and  other  alliances  and  mutual- 
security  aid.  there  might  well  have  been 
more  Communist  military  aggression  than 
In  Korea  and  Indochina. 

But  something  more  needs  to  be  added  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Admittedly.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  see  this 
need  than  to  define  what  should  be  done. 
But.  If  we  can  agree  that  something  more 
needs  to  be  added  to  American  foreign  poli- 
cy, we  had  better  begin  to  do  something 
about  it — and  soon. 

To  recognize  the  need  is  the  essential 
Starting  point.  To  do  something  about  it  is 
urgent. 

I  venture  to  urge  that  it  would  be  useful 
and  timely  for  President  Eisenhower  to  ap- 
point a  people's  peace  commission  of  re- 
spected and  qualified  citizens  outside  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  fresh  impetus 
to  United  States  foreign-policy  thinking. 

Such  a  conamlssion  could."  at  the  very 
least,  serve  three  valuable  purposes. 

It  could  generate  new  Ideas  and  supple- 
ment the  thinking  of  Government  officials. 
It  could  examine  the  merit  of  proposing 
that  similar  peoples  peace  commissions  be 
c-eated  In  other  countries  to  put  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  a  people-to-people 

as  well  as  on  a  government-to-government 
level. 

It  could  generate  a  sense  of  public  partici- 
pation in  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
Unjtcd  States;  and.  believe  me.  this  is  going 
to  t>e  Indispensable  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  to  spend  fo 
much  for  defense  .-nd  aid  with  so  few  posi- 
tive results  and  so  many  damaging  setback."?. 

In  a  continuing  series  of  editorials  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  newspaper 
of  deep  spiritual  conviction,  has  been  advo- 
cating this  course  of  action:  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  making  a  constructl\e 
case  and  that  Its  voice  should  be  heeded. 

"The  surest,  most  hopeful  fact  in  the  whole 
troubled  international  picture  Is  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace,  '  it  points 
out.  "Let  us  have  the  best  minds  of 
A.merica  called  to  serve  on  a  peace  commis- 
sion here  in  America,  and  invite  other  world 
powers  to  join  us  in  a  peoples  level,  unre- 
mitting search  for  pciice  based  on  principles 
of  understanding  and  brotherhood." 

This  may  well  be  the  something  new 
which  needs  to  be  added  to  American  for- 
eign policy — or  a  good  way  to  find  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Red-Bloc  Aid  Loses  Support," 
written  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
4,  1958. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  4,  1958] 

Bed-Bloc  Am  Loszs  Support 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck) 

The  administration  yesterday  let  It  be 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  that  It  would  no 
longer  support  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  permit  economic  aid 
to  some  Communist  countries. 

Senate  minority  leader  William  P.  Know- 
land  (Republican  of  California)  last  week 
announced  that  he  would  flght  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  which  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  earlier  had  said  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest. 

The  administration  decision  appeared  to 
be  embarrassing  to  some  Republican  as  well 
as  some  Democratic  Senators.  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  (Republican  of  Wiscon- 
sin), senior  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fense of  the  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
Monday. 

A  State  Department  official  said  the  ad- 
ministration had  endorsed  the  Kennedy 
proposal  In  principle  only  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

WOULD   relax  curbs 

Kennedy's  amendment  would  permit  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  all  Cummunist-con- 
troUed  nations  except  Russia,  Red  China, 
and  North  Korea.  It  would  not  permit  mili- 
tary aid.  The  amendment  would  relax  Bat- 
tle Act  restrictions  which  prohibit  economic 
aid. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  begin  voting  on 
the  $3  billion  aid  bill  today,  and  may  pass 
it  tonight  or  Thursday. 

State  Department  offlclnls  were  said  to  be 
divided  over  what  position  to  take  after 
Knowland  made  known  his  determination 
to  lead  a  fl«:ht  again.st  the  proposal. 

An  ofiBclal  said  It  was  decided  not  to  sup- 
port the  proposal,  however,  because  the 
House  had  never  considered  It  and  would 
not  agree  to  It  In  conference.  The  aid  bill 
already  has  passed  the  House.  The  official 
said  the  Kennedy  amendment  as  a  separate 
bill  woiild  be  supported. 

In  Miirch,  testifying  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Dulles  endorsed  the 
Kennedy  plan,  snylng  It  would  provide  "more 
flexlljiliiy  ■  In  the  adminlstrntlon  of  foreign 
Hid   whirli  would  he  'very  drslrnhle  " 

In  April,  thP  8int«  t>ppnrtment  nupiRr-ufpfl 
mmiP  chBiKjim  in  KKNNrbv »  Bmrndmeiit, 
which  th«  (»^rmtor  ncrtipfptt 

111  ffportiiiK  itio  nid  hill  th*  rirrplun  W*- 
t«tlo»i*  ('nti\ntn\pn  mild  '  rt  Mfirlim  of  itnfkn 
hM  »f;p«<rtfP(l  1)1  ilin  Iron  OiirUiu  '  ntiit  l.h»l, 
"ihPtP  !•  »  ihini  inixtforv  of  iini|//ii«  iti  <h# 
prtn0im   ii(   iMovioK   nwny    ffodi   comrtHWiiai 

AOIMrol   ttini  nolMllUkhlMK  M*ltl«  IM«H»Ur«  of  ttf 

iitniumiumm.  ' 

AWANK    or    HIitHtl 

It  •«)(]  thi  HiMttiidmani  would  male*  It  po*. 
•ihl«  "to  h«l|>  th«  fr«eUom-lovlnK  peupla*  of 
Eai»i«rri  Ihirope  tiiid  othar  uren»  to  achieve 
ireator  ptdltical,  economic  and  eoclul  freedom 
by  mean*  short  of  either  civil  war  or  Inter- 
nal lonal  war  " 

The  committee  anld  It  woe  "well  aware  of 
the  rlMka"  of  a  policy  of  extending  aid  to 
such  countrtee.  but  explained  that  "thla  Is 
the  urea  of  maximum  vulnerability  of  the 
Soviet  empire  " 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  rUke  are 
outweighed  by  the  Increased  chance  for 
world  peace  which  may  rentilt  if  the  United 
Htatee  can  help  eome  countries  within  the 
Communiat  bUxi  gradually  to  loueen  their 
bond*."  the  report  eatd. 

Kkowlawo  told  the  MnaU  nurti  atd  wmild 
ptnr  tnt^>  the  hands  of  the  ruler*  <tt  ttUMia 
and  Ormifnuniai  Chin*  by  all«vutln«  Uir 
iri#»n  the  burden*  M  prnvtdinK  an  unv^publt 
etniiUard  ut  llvwitf  lu  the««  nnunnn, 


"No  third  category  of  nations  Is  In  the 
process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  establishing  some  measure  of  In- 
dependence," the  Calif ornian  said. 

BEES    HANDS   TIED 

WiLET  told  the  Senate  Monday  that 
Knowlands  amendment  "would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  '  and  "deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportunity  to  make  an  Independ- 
ent Judgment  as  to  whether  aid  to  a  country 
such  as  Poland  •  •  •  or  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinues to  be  In  our  national  Interest." 

As  the  Senate  continued  to  debate  the  aid 
bin  Senator  Allfn  J  Ellendkr,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  said  he  would  Introduce  a  series 
of  amendments  to  cut  substantially  the 
amount  o,'  money  to  be  authorized. 

Ellender  said  he  favored  the  Kennedy 
provision.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
limited  aid  to  Red  satellites  would  do  any 
good  but  that  this  country  should  be  able  to 
give  such  aid  If  the  President  Uiought  it  ad- 
visable. 

Senator  William  E.  Jennfr.  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  called  for  an  end  to  all  aid  pro- 
grams as  of  December  31.  After  that,  he 
said,  aid  funds  should  be  f>ald  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  basis  of  natlon-lo-nation  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimoiis  consent  to  liave  printed  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "State  Caves  In."  publi.shed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  4.  1058.  The 
editorial  concerns  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment and  refers  to  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  between  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1958] 
STATE  Caves  In 
The  State  Department  again  Is  displaying 
the  kind  of  splnelessness  on  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  mutual  security  program  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Administration's 
recent  warnlnga  about  the  mni!.<ilve  Soviet 
trade  and  aid  ofTen.ilve.  In  April  the  De- 
partment enthvislastlcnlly  endorsed  the  bill 
by  Scnntor  Kennedy  to  liberall/e  the  rentrlc- 
tlve  Battle  Act,  which  neverely  llmlte  the 
granting  of  economic  nudUfnnce  to  Commu- 
nist roniitrlea  BiU  now  that  the  KpntiPdr 
bill  hail  bppi)  npproved  by  thi«  Xpiinff  ForrlKii 
Krlniiniiii  CoinmlllPe  n«  an  iuiietidm«^nt  to 
the  r)pn(llii«  Mutual  Wecuriiy  A' •  Mintc  f)p- 
purtitiPiii  npnkpbmfu  h«v«  Ipi  II  b»  known 
tlwii  IliP  *('ti<ii(loii  la  one  for  leulntntlvfl  deter* 

ItllOMMofl 

<»iv«n  the  vioiunt  ohjertlone  itt  Mirxtriiy 
f,«iii(|fr  Kmnwi^Mii  lo  nny  and  all  aid  in 
('  iiiniiiMnii  ('ouiiirle*,  whaievar  th<>  rircum* 
diniw'H*,  the  plitlii  lr»|ilU'atlori  u  thut  the 
iKtinlMlatiitiioii  I*  propiired  to  let  luni  hnva 
hi«  way  even  ihouuh  ««»naior  Wu.».r  mut 
othtir  Uepubhi'uM*  have  «upi>oi  i«u  the  Ken- 
nedy amenUment,  it  uppears  that  Mr 
Knowland  U  exercUIng  a  kind  of  blackmail 
by  threatening  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
If  hii  opposition  li  Ignored 

Aid  to  Communlet  countries  should  not  of 
couree  be  routinely  given.  There  ought  to 
be  Prealdentlal  finding!  that  »uch  aasletance 
li  In  the  national  Interest.  But  once  the 
finding  la  made.  It  Is  utter  noneenee  to  apply 
all  klnda  of  special  Inhibitions  and  reetrlc- 
tlons.  In  what  other  kind  of  sittiatlon  la  It 
more  Important  to  have  prompt  and  ade- 
quate action? 

Under  the  Battle  Art  It  took  A  month* 
for  modeet  aeiilstance  to  be  wiTrked  out  for 
Poland  durlfiK  the  difflcull  time  In  which  that 
country  began  t«  eteer  a  more  independent 
cintrim.  »ven  then,  the  uee  of  Bxport'Impwt 
Hank  loan*  wae  forecloeed,  and  the  full  tm« 
plerneutatuin  ot  th«  afrlouUural  eurplua  Ui»< 


posal  program  was  Impjoealble.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  would  lift  some  of  these  re- 
strictions and  give  the  President  the  power 
to  help  the  satellites  make  the  most  of  any 
opportuntlles  that  come  their  way  for  leaeen- 
Ing  their  subservience  to  Morcow. 

The  State  Department  may  have  a  tactical 
point  In  Its  professed  preference  for  action 
on  the  Kennedy  bill  Independent  of  the  mu- 
tual security  legislation.  But  if  so.  It  haa 
done  precious  little  In  the  House  to  move 
matters  In  that  direction  and  its  truckling  to 
Mr  Knowland  will  leave  It  subject  to  further 
attack.  The  unavoidable  Inference  Is  that 
Senator  Knowland  Is.  at  the  moment.  In 
charge  of  this  phase  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
eloquent  plea  has  been  made  for  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  trade  in  the  form  of  an 
address  entitled  "Inteniational  Trade 
and  Our  National  Security."  delivered 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  before  the  Seventh  Annual 
Washington  State  International  Trade 
Fair  at  Seattle.  Wash.  April  11,  1958, 
and  published  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  of  recent  date. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Herter  is  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  very  high  regard, 
and  who  is  a  very  faithful  public  seiT- 
ant. 

Under  Secretary  Herter  has  demon- 
strated the  interrelationship  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  and  the  reciprocal 
trade  policies.  He  has  made  a  powerful 
and  persua.sive  argument.  I  read  It 
twice  and  found  it  to  be  invigorating 
and  provocative.  It  is  wortliy  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  all  other  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  I  conclude  my  owti  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

International  TuAnr  and  -Oua  National 
8rct:niTT 

(By  Under  Secretary  Herter') 
Prealdent  Flsenhower  and  Mr  Dulles  aoked 
me  to  tell  you  of  ilietr  keen  interest  In  thla 
ureat  civic  entirprlne  Ihe  Jwiienie  of  a 
Inir  Mni'ii  nk  thla  ratend  throii|i!liotii  the 
llmfpO  NlateH  in  the  fiiont  priK  Ileal  May 
poN^lbl*  you  are  deiii  >ii«itf iilliiK  the  iMterde* 
peiidi'iire  of  mil  Ion*  Our  foretell  )N>liry  la 
hntfil  on  Ih"  bn||i<f  Hint  iio  nation  |a  an 
lalMiid  unto  li«nir  and  ifi  hriitKiiiK  nallone 
niid  pe/i|i|e»  and  Kor.dn  vinnur  loMether,  yiiu 
are  (urilierinK  iha  aim*  of  ihia  Uovernrneni. 
Trada  taUa  Imrk  bark  to  ancient  daye 
I  Imre  la  a  HtMiiat  rerarence  in  the  tiuok 
of  Knihvr  to  a  fitir  laaiing  ItiO  daya  oon* 
dm  ted  by  Xemea,  King  of  the  Persians,  for 
the  purpoae  of  dikiilaying  the  rlchea  of  hla 
kingdom  Thla  wua  600  B  C  Through  the 
agea,  trade  fatra  played  an  Important  role 
m  eatabliahlng  many  of  the  lm|K»riaiit  trad- 
Ing  centera  of  Europe  —Frankfort,  Lelpclg. 
Lyon,  Bruaaela  They  became  croaaroada  of 
traffic  In  the  very  aame  aenae  that  thla  great 
city  of  Seattle  la  a  gateway  to  the  Orient, 

We  can  trace  the  history  of  falra  from 
medieval  tlmee  through  the  Middle  Agea  down 
to  the  present— from  atalla  and  boothe  and 
baraara  and  ahowa  to  the  great  Induetrlal 
exhibitions  of  t<.>day,  But  there  la  an  ee- 
•ential  difTerenoe  between  fatre  today  and 
in  olden  tlmee, 


'  Addreae  made  before  the  Woven  Ih  An> 
nual  Waehlngion  «ial«  Int^-natlonal  Tr«d« 
Fair  at  Meatlle,  Waah  ,  on  Apr,  11  (prM«  r«- 
leaae  l«»  d»t«d  Apr  V), 
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This  la  a  geographical  difference.  In 
Europe  distances  between  countries  like  Bel- 
glum  or  Holland  or.  for  that  matter,  almost 
any  country  In  western  or  central  Europe 
are  comparatively  short.  Because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation  and  the  small  area 
and  population  of  each  country,  the  pro- 
ducers of  goods  a  few  hundred  years  ago  had 
to  rely  on  outlets  In  neighboring  countries. 

The  mld-20th  century  has  changed  aU 
this.  The  world  Is  the  market  for  the  man 
with  the  belter  mousetrap.  You  can  fly  that 
mousetrap  from  Bangkok  to  Seattle  in  44 
hours. 

This  U  a  mixed  blessing.  In  less  than  44 
hours  a  military  plane  carrying  an  atomic 
or  hydrogen  bomb  can  also  deliver  its  cargo 
to  any  city  In  the  world.  This,  together 
with  the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles,  makes 
It  all  too  evident  that  the  United  States  Is 
no  longer  protected  by  Its  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  From  a  space-age  viewpoint, 
Moscow  Is  Just  about  as  close  as  your  nearest 
shopping  center. 

Now,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  reflects  this  fundamental  fact — and 
that  Is  that  the  serurlty  and  prosperity  of 
this  Nation  cannot  be  btpaiated  from  that 
oX  other  nations. 

COMMUNIST    STRATECT 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world,  but  we  have 
no  trouble  In  locating  the  threat  to  our 
peace  and  security.  The  threat  Is  Interna- 
tional communism.  The  threat  Is  not  new. 
It  is  as  old  as  communism  Itself.  Thlrty-flve 
years  ago.  Lenin  said: 

"First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  next 
the  masses  of  A.«;la.  and  finally  we  will  en- 
circle the  last  bastion  of  capitalism — the 
United  States  We  shall  not  have  to  attack 
It;  it  will  fall  like  overripe  fruit  into  our 
hands." 

Now  that  Is  very  Bpeclflc  and  very  direct: 
and  I  don't  think  i  need  to  point  out  to  this 
audience  that  communism  has  accomplished 
the  first  step.  What  the  mapmakers  called 
Eastern  Europe  20  years  ago  Is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  Lenin  statement  Is  Communist  doc- 
trine. It  charts  the  strategy,  and  it  has 
been  like  a  pnlar  star  to  the  i«ui-ces«lon  of 
rulera  in  the  Kremlin.  World  domination 
was  and  In  the  goal 

While  attempting  to  lull  the  Free  World 
Into  a  aenae  of  fiiNe  necurlty,  the  8lno-8ovlet 
bloc  has  developed  the  Inrgeat  atandlng  army 
In  the  hiatory  of  the  world.  They  have 
built  a  •ubmarltie  fleet  more  than  three 
timea  larger  than  our  own  And  they  bark 
tip  thla  army  and  navy  with  an  array  of 
tactical  and  Intermediate  mlaeilea  While 
pfoleaMnf  their  peaceful  Intent Kma,  they 
Work  night  and  day  to  develop  the  ao'Cnlled 
tililmate  weapoiv— the  interoi^titlnenial  bat* 
llallo  mlaelle 

Thla  la  the  military  threaf  of  O'lmmiinlem 
It  la  n/H  drtaiiied  up  hy  any  alnrmial  It 
Mtata  Uiday— -now— and  it  la  very,  stry 
formidable, 

In  view  of  the  record  of  International 
eommunlam,  a  record  filled  with  treachery 
and  broken  promlaea,  simple  prudence  would 
dlcute  that  the  UntUd  HUtea  and  the  reat 
Of  the  Free  World  counter  ihle  threat  ThU 
we  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 
Briefly,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how. 

Flrat,  we  have  atrengthened,  modernleed. 
and  atreamllned  our  own  military  eatabllah- 
ment.  The  more  than  2.(500.000  men  and 
Women  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
nuclear  weapona,  atomic  aubmartnea, 
gulded-mlaalle  ahlpa.  flghtere,  bombers,  and 
balllatic  mlaeilea.  Thla  combined  force,  die* 
peraed,  ready  for  action,  and  capable  of  In- 
•tant  retaliation,  le  a  mighty  d«t«rrent  to 
any  wtnild-be  aggreeeof, 

TNI  MUTvai.  ••ctfRrnr  nKHMAM,  A  fMiits  or 

AtlOITfONAL  •TRBNOTM 

But  we  have  not  atopped  here,  rnd#f  th# 
fnumal  aecurity  j»rogram  w»  havt  built  » 


shield  of  additional  strength  to  protect  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Using  our  basic  theory  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  nations,  we  have  established 
military  alliances  with  42  nations  of  the 
Free  World.  We  have  bilateral  treaties  with 
Korea,  Free  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  multilateral  agreements  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
Australia-New  Zealand-United  States  treaty 
called  ANZUS. 

During  the  past  7  years  we  have  con- 
tributed $20  billion  In  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance to  our  Free-World  allies.  But  during 
this  same  period  of  time  our  partners  In 
these  defensive  alliances  have  contributed 
•  122  billion  to  develop  the  strength  of  the 
Free  World.  In  addition  to  helping  us  with 
manpower  problems  that  would  greatly 
weaken  our  economy  If  we  had  to  go  It 
alone,  our  allies  have  provided  more  than 
250  major  overseas  bases. 

This  massive  defensive  strength  has 
brought  to  a  halt  outright  armed  aggres- 
sion by  the  forces  of  International  com- 
munism. The  weapons  of  bullying  and 
bullets  have  been  put  in  the  skeleton 
closet— probably  the  largest  skeleton  closet 
In  all  history. 

SOVIET  ECONOMIC  OrTENSIVE 

Communism  Is  now  probing  in  another  di- 
rection with  new  weapons.  I  am  talking 
about  the  new  Soviet  economic  offensive.^ 
Instead  of  bombast  and  bluster,  the  Com- 
munists now  talk  softly.  They  coax  and  use 
blandishments.  Listen  to  this  statement  by 
a  Russian  delegate  at  the  recent  Afro-Asian 
Peonies'   Solidarity   Conference   In   Cairo: 

"We  do  not  seek  to  get  any  advantages.*  •  • 
We  are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps 
brother,  without  any  Interest  whatever,  for 
we  know  from  our  own  experience  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  get  rid  of  need." 

I  think  the  martyrs  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  and 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  Lithuania  and  Bul- 
garia bear  silent  witness  to  the  tragedy  of 
believing  that  brother  act.  Oettl-ig  rid  of 
the  CommunlBU  la  harder  than  getting  rid  ol 
need. 

The  sometimes  voluble  Khrushchev  let  slip 
the  real  Intention  of  the  economic  oflenalve 
of  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  told  a  group  of 
Congreaamen  who  Interviewed  him:  'We 
value  trade  leaat  for  economic  reaaona  and 
mnel  for  political  pufpnaw." 

But,  uiibellevablp  a«  M  may  aeem,  natlona 
which  have  watted  renttirlea  for  indrpf-ndenre 
are  ed«lnii  pf'rlloualy  doae  Ui  the  aplder  a  weh, 
Wlih  lohK-ierm  loana  at  low  inlefeai  raiea, 
I  he  »ovlet  bWMi  hae  doutiJed  Ita  trade  with 
(he  taae  developed  natlona  In  9  veara  from 
•»40  mlltt<(n  In  IW64  to  about  |l  7  billion  in 
iui>7,  and  the  number  ut  trade  agreemeiiui  In 
thla  »'year  period  haa  laaped  from  48  to  147 
The  Ink  la  acarcely  dry  on  iheae  agreements 
before  the  flrat  planeload  of  Soviet  technl- 
clant  arrives  to  begin  the  job  ot  veering  the 
country  toward  communUm. 

Prealdent  riaenhower.  In  a  meaaage  to  Con- 
greaa,'  made  It  clear  how  we  aa  Americana 
must  regard  this  new  threat.  This  U  what 
the   Prealdent    aald: 

"If  the  purpoae  of  Soviet  aid  to  any  coun- 
try were  almply  to  help  It  overcome  economic 
dlfncultlea  without  Infringing  lt«  freedom, 
•uch  aid  could  be  welcomed  aa  forwarding 
the  Free-World  purpoae  of  economic  growth. 
But  there  la  nothing  in  the  hiatory  of  Inter- 
national communism  to  Indlcau  this  can 
be  the  case.  Until  such  evidence  le  forth- 
coming, we  and  other  free  natlona  must  as« 
sum*  that  Soviet  bloo  aid  U  a  new,  subtU, 


and  long-range  Instrument  directed  toward 
the  same  old  purpose  of  drawing  its  recipient 
away  from  the  community  of  free  nations 
and  ultimately  Into  the  Communist  orbit* 

Now,  the  greatest  mistake  we  could  make 
would  be  to  assume  that  this  Soviet  eco- 
nomic offensive  Is  something  that  will  pass 
In  the  night,  that  It  Is  a  flash  In  the  pan. 
that  it  will  peter  out.  It  Is  being  pursued 
with  the  same  determination,  the  same 
ruthlessness,  the  same  disregard  for  the 
truth,  and  with  the  same  tenacity  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  in  its  mili- 
tary buildup. 

The  mutual-security  program  Is  a  counter 
to  this  threat,  too.  We  are  working  with  the 
less  developed  atlons  to  help  them  find 
their  place  In  the  sun.  Most  of  these  na- 
tions need  higher  levels  of  health,  education, 
and  sanitation.  They  need  to  learn  new 
methods  of  agriculture,  of  Irrigation,  of  con- 
servation. They  need  nurses,  doctors,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  administrators.  Through  our 
technical  cooperation  program  we  are  help- 
ing In  all  of  these  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    rCND 

We  are  not  trying  to  prime  the  pump  of 
these  underdeveloped  countries.  We  are 
helping  them  to  get  the  basic  Industry — 
the  pump  Itself — for  them  to  prime.  Most 
of  these  developing  countries  do  not  yet 
have  the  basic  facilities  to  attract  private 
risk  capital.  They  lafck  good  harbors,  port 
facilities,  roads,  communications,  power, 
railways.  To  help  fill  the  vacuum  we  es- 
tablished late  last  year  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  as  a  part  of  the  mutual-security 
program. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  lends  money 
for  specific,  economically  sound,  and  tech- 
nically feasible  projects.  It  does  not  extend 
credit  when  other  financing  is  available  on 
reasonable  terms.  It  concentrates  on  long- 
range,  economic-growth  projects.  Applica- 
tions for  nearly  $2  billion  in  such  projects 
are  now  being  carefully  screened.  Only  f300 
million  was  appropriated  last  year,  and  (625 
million  has  been  requested  for  this  year. 

There  are  strong  moral  and  humanitarian 
reasons  for  this  effort  to  help  hundreds  of 
milUona  of  people  rid  themselves  of  dirt. 
dlacase,  and  despair,  but  there  are  etrong 
reasons  from  an  economic,  self-interest 
standpoint  too.  This  one-third  of  the  worlds 
population  constitutes  a  tremendoua  poten- 
tial market  for  the  goods  of  America,  the 
world's  largest  trading  nation, 

Iy«t  me  say  a  few  words  about  world  trade 
and  America's  relation  to  It.  I  am  a  Yankee 
from  Maa*a<ihuaetle  rnmx  my  Utate  about  a 
century  ago,  rlinuer  ships  aet  sail  on  voyages 
round  the  world  T»«M>e  beautiful  flipper 
ohlpa  helped  to  build  not  only  Maaaanhua^tui 
hut  the  entire  United  WUtea  ut  Amerua 
Today  America  Is  the  world'*  largest  eKporit^r 
and  the  world's  largest  importer  Our  two. 
way  trade  in  Jti67  reached  the  ataggerlng 
UjtttI  of  isa  billion,  an  all-time  high  In  any 
nation's  history, 

RBCIPROCAL   TRAOe    AORKKMICNTS    PROGRAM 

Tills  world  record  waa  accomplUhed  within 
the  framework  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  a  great  American,  eatabllahed  thla 
program.  It  has  become  known  as  a  symbol 
of  International  trade  cooperation.  The  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreemenu  program  has  been 
renewed  by  Congress  10  times,  and  It  le  be- 
fore Congress  for  renewal  now.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  requested  that 
It  be  renewed  again,  this  time  for  0  years « 

Strong  voices  are  being  raised  against  the 
program  by  those  who  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  trade  agreemenu  progr;>m 


•  rnt  a  statement  by  D*ptity  Under  fecr** 
U,ry  Dillon  on  Sovi#t'taloc  •conomis  »ciiviti#i 
in  14MM  developed  oountrlM,  §—  JluUetin  ot 
March  34,  l»»f,  p,  4M. 

'Ibid.,  March  10,  1061,  p,  907, 


*Ibld,,  rebruary  17,  19M,  page  3M;  for 
•tatemente  by  S«crirt«ry  of  Oommorce  Hin- 
elalr  Week,  IkKTetarr  Dulles,  and  Deputy 
Under  iteretary  Dillon,  see  itald  ,  March  17, 
10£«,  page  433,  «ful  April  14,  leOB,  page  030. 
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Is  InJurtOTM  to  their  particular  Indnstary. 
Less  than  a  month  ago  about  1.800  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  gathered  In  Washington  to 
voice  their  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.'  Theirs  was  the  grass- 
roots voice  of  America,  but  whether  It  will 
continue  to  be  heard  over  the  dally  cries 
of  the  self-interest  groups  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  situation  we 
face.  In  the  month  of  February,  114  textile 
concerns  In  Japan  went  bankrupt.  Now, 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  Is  one  of 
the  leading  textile  States  In  the  Nation. 
We  have  unemployment  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 
and  all  of  us  naturally  have  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  our  own  citizens 
than   for   those  of  our  friends  overseas. 

But  let's  Just  consider  this  fact:  Japan  is 
America's  second  best  customer  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories.  Last  year 
It  was  better  than  a  bilUon-dollar  cu.stomer, 
but  Its  trade  deflclt  with  the  United  States 
was  *624  million.  The  effect  of  Japan's 
purchases  is  felt  In  every  corner  of  the 
United  States.  And  when  you  have  a  bil- 
Uon-dollar-a-year  customer  who  shows  signs 
of  ailing,  Ifs  time  to  call  the  doctor  and  get 
a  good  diagnosis. 

Whafs  wrong  Is  obvious.  Japan  needs 
desperately  greater  access  to  the  American 
market.  Japan  Is  the  most  Industrialized 
nation  In  Asia.  They  are  a  dependable  ally. 
Faced  with  90  million  people  to  support  In 
an  area  smaller  than  California,  and  with 
few  natural  resources  of  her  own,  Japan 
must  trade  to  live.  If  the  West  closes  the 
trade  door  In  Japan's  face,  Japan  must  turn 
to  the  ConrmiunlBt  bloc. 

This  situation  Illustrates  vividly  the  Inter- 
relationship between  International  trade  and 
eec\irlty.  We  cannot  have  strong  partners  In 
our  Pree-Word  alliance  unless  we  give  them 
a  chance  to  build  strong  economies  through 
trade. 

This  Is  the  problem — how  to  safegu.ird  the 
Nation's  defense  through  elective  alliances 
while  adequately  protecting  AnMrlcan  busi- 
ness interests.  There  Ls  no  perfect  way  to 
accomplish  both  objectives.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  with  its  built-in  protections,  Ls  U:ie 
mo«^t  practical  way. 

If  we  do  not  make  It  possible  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World  to  trade  with  us,  they 
have  no  alternative  but  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  supporter  of  this  pro- 
gram has  so  aptly  said,  "This  is  the  cold 
algebra  of  sense  and  reason."  Khrushchev  Is 
confident  that  our  democratic  system  will 
force  the  nations  of  the  Free  World  into  his 
hands.     Last  November  he  said : 

"The  threat  to  the  United  States  Is  not  the 
ICBM,  but  In  the  field  of  peaceful  production. 
We  are  relentless  in  this,  and  It  will  prove 
the  superiority  of  our  system." 

This  is  a  warning  to  be  heeded.  What 
could  be  greater  folly  than  to  push  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World  Into  the  crtishlng 
embrace  of  the  Russian  bear? 

This  economic  cold  war  will  be  won  In  the 
field  of  trade.  It  will  be  won  by  dedicated 
men  and  women  like  yourselves,  working 
toward  the  common  goal  of  national  freedom 
and  trade  freedom.  I  have  unbounded  faith 
In  the  outcome  of  this  struggle. 


*  For  an  address  made  at  the  conference  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  and  Mr.  Dillon,  see  Ibid..  April 
14,  ld56.  p.  591. 
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Chbonoloot  or  OrnciAi,  Poticr  BTArrttvrm 
on  iNCKiASK)  World  SciiNTinc  Coopdia- 
TioN  roR  Health 

IICiaPTS  FROM  ASDaXSfi  BT  PKCSTDENT  DWIGHT 
B.  KISENHOWEK  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THl  UNION 
BU-ORX  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRXSS,  JANUARY 
•,    IBiS 

Works  of  peace 

My  last  call  for  action  Is  not  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  Rather,  It  Is  a  message  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  other 
peoples,  especially  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  what  we  Americans 
would  like  to  say: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  only  one  so- 
lution to  the  grim  problems  that  He  ahead. 
The  world  must  stop  the  present  plunge 
toward  more  and  more  dettructlve  weapons 
of  war,  and  turn  the  corner  that  will  start 
our  steps  firmly  on  the  path  toward  lasting 
peace. 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  In  a 
universal  fact:  The  people  of  the  world,  as 
people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and  want 
peace  now. 

"The  problem,  then.  Is  to  find  a  way  of 
translating  this  universal  deElre  into  action. 

"This  will  require  more  than  words  of 
peace.     It  requires  works  of  peace." 

Now,  may  I  try  Ui  give  you  some  concrete 
examples  of  the  kind  of  works  of  peace  that 
mif^ht  make  a  beginning  In  the  new  direction. 

For  a  start  our  people  should  learn  to 
know  each  other  better.  Recent  negotiations 
In  Washington  have  provided  a  basis  In 
principle  for  greater  freedom  of  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  people.  I  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  In  turning 
principle  Into  practice  by  prompt  and  tan- 
gible actions  that  will  break  down  the  un- 
natural barriers  that  have  blocked  the  fl:)w 
of  thought  and  understanding  between  our 
peoples. 

Another  kind  of  work  of  peace  Is  coopera- 
tion on  projects  of  human  welfare.  For  ex- 
ample, we  now  have  It  within  our  povcr  to 
eradicate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
age-old  scourge  of  mankind:  malaria.  We 
are  embarking  with  other  nations  In  an  all- 
out,  6-year  campaign  to  blot  out  this  curse 
forever.  We  Invite  the  Soviets  to  Join  with 
us  In  this  great  work  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  wllllnp;  to  pool  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviets  In  other  campaigns 
against  the  diseases  that  are  the  common 
enemy  of  all  nkortals — such  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 

If  people  can  get  together  on  such  proj- 
ects. Is  It  not  pos.slble  that  we  coud  then 
go  on  to  a  fviU-scale  cooperative  program  of 
science  for  pence? 

A  program  of  science  for  peace  mlpht  pro- 
vide a  means  of  funncUng  Into  one  place 
the  results  of  research  from  scientists  every- 
where and  from  there  making  it  available  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  Is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  bet- 
terment th.it  could  result  from  6i:ch  co- 
operation. Hunger  and  disease  could  Increas- 
ingly be  driven  from  the  earth.  Tlie  aqe-old 
dream  of  a  good  life  for  all  could,  at  long 
last,  be  translated  Into  reality. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SFNATK  REPORT  1627  BT  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTtK  ON  FOREIC.N  RELATIONS  ON 
H.  B.  121S1.  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITT  ACT  OF 
1938 

K.  World  Health  Organization 
The  bin  adds  a  now  section  6  to  the  act 
authorizing  United  States  participation  In 
the  World  Health  Organisation.  The  new 
section  recognizes  that  the  "diseases  of  man- 
kind, because  of  their  widespread  prevalence, 
debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human 
Ufe.  constitute  a  major  deterrent  in  the  ef- 
forts of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco- 
nomic resources  and  productive  capacltlea 
and  to  improve  their  living  conditions."* 


It  Is  declared  to  be  the  poMcy  at  tlie  Italted 
State*  "to  continue  and  stren^tfaen  muttial 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  reaearch  against 
diseases  such  as  beart  dlaease  and  cancer." 

Finally,  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
World  Health  Organization  Is  Invited  to  "Ini- 
tiate studies  looking  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  research  and  related  programs 
against  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other  dls- 
eaees  common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  In- 
dividual regions  of  the  globe." 

The  policy  statement  In  this  section  U  of 
broader  ap>pltcatlon  than,  but  Is  similar  to, 
that  which  Is  already  contained  In  section 
420  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  In  regard  to 
malaria  It  seemed  to  the  committee  de- 
sirable to  broaden  the  expression  of  Con- 
gressional Interest  In  the  conquest  of  debili- 
tating dl.seases.  It  will  be  recalled  that  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
Invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  In  the 
worldwide  malaria  eradication  program  and 
then  added:  "Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to 
pool  our  efforts  with  the  Soviets  In  other 
campaigns  against  the  diseases  that  are  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mortals — such  as  can- 
cer nnd  heart  disease." 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  any  ad- 
ditional funds.  The  United  States  contri- 
bution to  the  World  Health  Organization  is 
limited  by  law  to  one-third  of  the  Organiza- 
tion s  assessed  budget.  The  committee  is 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  Organization  will 
broaden  its  activities  in  the  field  of  research 
In  accordaiice  with  a  aouDd  and  well- 
thought-out  program. 

L.  Scientific  activities  abroad 
The  bill  adds  to  section  104  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Aaslstanoe 
Act  of  1054.  as  amended  (Public  Law  480)  a 
new  subsection  (ki  which  would  make  It 
possible  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  "collect, 
collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  Information  and 
to  conduct  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas." 

It  la  speclfled  that  these  activities  could 
include  "programs  and  prf>jects  of  sclentlflo 
cooperation  between  the  United  fi'.ates  and 
other  countries,  such  as  coordinated  re- 
search against  diseases  common  to  all  of 
mankind  or  unique  to  Individual  regions  of 
the  globe.'* 

Activities  of  the  kind  authorized  l>7  the 
amendment  seem  to  the  committee  to  hold 
great  promise.  There  Is,  for  example,  great 
need  In  the  United  States  for  translations 
and  abstracts  of  scientific  works  published 
abroad.  There  is  equal  need  abroad  for  such 
works  published  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  excellent  scientific  Institutions 
abroad"  which  could  do  even  more  effectlTS 
work  if  they  cmild  receive  even  marginal 
increments  In  funds,  and  these  funds  are 
frequently  available.  In  local  currendee,  as  a 
result  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480. 
Obvious  possibilities  are  raised  of  fruitful 
collaboration  between  the  American  and 
foreign  scientific  conununltles.  This  col- 
laboration should  t)e  advantageous  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  scientific  results  but  also  in 
terms  of  better  people-to-people  under- 
standing. This  Is  perhaps  particularly  true 
In  regard  to  medical  research. 

The  amejidment  does  not  in  Itself  make 
funds  avaUable.  It  simply  authorizes  ttte 
use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currenc4es  for 
the  piirposee  stated.  The  amendment  leaves 
to  the  President  the  question  as  to  which 
executive  agencies  wUl  administer  these  pro- 
grams. However,  It  Is  contemplated  that  ths 
National  Science  Foundation  might  be  a 
principal  collating  and  dliwemlnatlng  agency 
of  general  scientific  Information  and  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  actlv* 
in  regard  to  collecting,  translating,  and  dis- 
seminating medical  information. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  H.  B.  12181,  MUTUAL  8ECCT«ITT 
ACT  OF  1958,  AS  REVISED  BY  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

(n)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  A.sslstance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Cong:  7  U.  S.  C  1704),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (J)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological 
Information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  Including  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries such  as  coordinated  research  against 
diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique 
to  Individual  regions  of  the  globe." 

(o)  The  act  of  June  14,  1948.  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C  290)  authorizing  participation 
In  the  World  Health  Organization,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 6: 

"Sec  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  the  dlsea.'ics  of  mankind, 
because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  de- 
bilitating efforts,  and  heavy  toll  In  human 
life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the  ef- 
forts of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco- 
nomic resources  and  productive  capacities, 
and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  research 
against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  ana 
cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
Congress  Invites  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  Initiate  studies  looking  toward  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related  pro- 
grams against  these  and  other  diseases  com- 
mon to  mankind  or  unique  to  Individual 
regions  of  the  globe." 

EXCERPTS    OF   ADDRESS    BT    HON.    MARION    B     FOL- 

soM,  srcErrAKy  of  health,  education,  and 

WELFARE,  AND  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATE3  DELE- 
GATION FOR  THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  irN- 
CHtON  COMMEMORATING  THE  FOL  NDING  OF 
THE    WORLD    HEALTH    ORGANIZATION 

And  SO  on  this  anniversary  occasion.  In 
glancing  back,  we  look  not  so  much  for 
reasons  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  as  to  learn  from  those 
experiences  how  we  may  quicken  our  pace 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Th?  men  and  women  of  the  World  Health 
Or';anization  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  do 
the  whole  Job  alone.  You  will  need  ever 
Incre.islng  uncl»rctaiidlng  of  people  every- 
where.     You   will    need   greater   support. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs,  certainly. 
Is  wider  support  of  what  Dr.  Candeau  has 
Ideniined  as  the  real  backbone  of  WHO'S 
varied  aclUities;  namely,  to  pool  all  avail- 
able scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  con- 
stantly appraise  It.  and  to  study  its  appli- 
cability to  the  solution  of  public  health 
problems. 

In  his  most  recent  state  of  the  Union 
address,  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  noted  this  need  and  ex- 
pres.se<l  the  willingness  of  the  United  St.ites 
to  engage,  with  other  nations.  In  research 
on   pressing   world   medical   problems. 

As  a  concrete  step  toward  this  objective, 
the  United  States  will  propose  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  undertake  a  spe- 
cial study  to  search  out  new  and  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  fostering  medical  research  on 
an  International  basis.  If  the  forthcoming 
assembly  views  this  proposal  with  favor,  I 
am  h.ippy  to  announce  that  our  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  I  represent. 
Is  prepared  to  provide  a  grant  on  the  order 
of  »300,000  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  support  this  study.  We  believe  such 
an  undertaking  holds  bright  promise  for  the 
future  welfare  of  mankind. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with 
the  work  that  Is  already  being  carried  on  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational   health.      At    present    there    are 


about  100  visiting  scientists  representing  30 
different  nations  engaged  In  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Since  1947, 
fellowships  awarded  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes have  enabled  about  300  American 
scientists  to  study  In  other  countries.  These 
and  other  research  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  will 
be  continued  and  wherever  possible  ex- 
panded. For  example,  through  a  relatively 
new  program  of  research  fellowships,  we  are 
planning  to  bring  many  more  medical  scien- 
tists to  the  United  States  to  study  in  labora- 
tories of  their  own  choice. 

This  kind  of  Interchange  of  professional 
people — with  all  their  specialized  knowledge 
and  their  Ideas — not  only  Increases  our  skills 
but  contributes  Immeasurably  to  the  further 
development  of  that  human  understanding 
upon  which  all  progress  depends. 

History  teaches  us  that  international  un- 
dertakings which  seek  to  establish  political 
harmony  among  nations  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult   of   all    human    endeavors. 

But  history  also  Indicates  that  political 
harmony  can  be  advanced  through  com- 
mon Interests  In  fields  which  are  primarily 
nonpolltlcal  in  nature.  I  can  think  of  no 
field  which  presents  a  better  opportunity  to 
promote  harmony  amorg  men  than  the  field 
of  good  health — a  common  desire  among  all 
peoples. 

As  we  strive  to  deal  ever  more  effectively 
with  the  diseases  of  man,  we  look  toward 
that  further  horizon  of  the  World  Health 
Orgf.nization— the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  of  all  peoples,  to  the  end 
that  man  may  live  In  greater  understanding 
and  In  peace  throughout  the  world. 

EXCERPTS  OF  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MILTON  EISEN- 
HOWER. PRESIDENT,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNI- 
VERSITY, PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
PRKSIDENT  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES,  BEFORE 
THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMEMORATION 
SESSION  OF  THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZA- 
TION   AT   MINNEAPOLIS 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  me  to  bring  jou  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

"Personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  t!ie  United  States,  I  extend  to  you,  the 
delegates  of  governments  of  so  many  coun- 
tries, a  warm  welcome.  You  have  come  here 
from  all  corners  of  the  world  to  deal  with 
very  human  and  personal  problems  that  af- 
fect us  all.     I  wish  you  notable  success. 

"The  10th  anniversary  commemorative 
session  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  working  together 
In  harmony  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  all  peoples.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  stimulating  leadership 
it  has  given  to  Its  member  states,  millions 
the  world  over  are  spared  from  disease  and 
suffering  that  would  have  been  their  lot. 
The  United  States  Is  proud  of  Its  part  and 
the  part  of  Its  health  leaders  In  this  mutual 
endeavor.  We  look  forward  to  even  greater 
accomplishments  In  the  control  of  disease. 
In  the  building  of  health  services,  and  In  the 
opening  of  new  avenues  of  medical  knowl- 
edge through  research.  We  look  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  confidence 
as  a  proven  Instrument  through  which  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
combine  their  efforts,  in  friendship,  toward 
the  building  of  true  peace. 

"DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower." 

As  the  infectious  diseases — the  historic 
scourges  of  mankind — are  gradually  brought 
under  control  and  eradicated,  we  find  other 
problems  moving  Into  the  foreground  of  our 
concern.  Two  such  are  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  A  certain  amount  is  known  about 
both — enough  so  that  the  vast  uncharted 
areas  of  knowledge  concerning  them  are  rec- 
ognized, as  an  explorer  recognizes  the  bor- 
ders of  a  new  continent. 


Yet  we  know  that  Intensive  exploration 
will  solve  the  mysteries  of  heart  disease  and 
of  cancer — that  a  way  will  be  found.  It  is 
even  now  a  question  of  when,  not  whether. 
Where  Is  almost  immaterial.  For  the  man 
or  woman  who  achieves  the  final  break- 
through may  come  forward  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  great  medical  advances  over  the  last 
centiL'-y  evoke  names  from  many  countries: 
Pasteur  and  the  Curies  of  France;  Koch  and 
Ehrlich  of  Germany;  Noguchl  of  Japan; 
Fleming  of  Britain;  Houssay  of  Argentina; 
Pavlov  of  Russia;  Florey  of  Australia; 
Semelweiss  of  Austria;  the  Mayos  and  Salk 
of  the  United  States.  India  has  given  us 
the  tranquilizers:  Switzerland,  DDT;  Ger- 
many, the  sulfa  drugs. 

What  great  names,  and  what  countries 
will  take  their  places  on  the  high  pediment 
of  future  medical  history  we  do  not  yet 
know.  But  what  is  clear  is  that,  whoever 
they  are,  wherever  they  are,  their  achieve- 
ments will  be  ba-ed  on  the  shared  knowl- 
edge of  scientists  everywhere,  and  will  bene- 
fit all  mankind. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  proposal  for  your 
thouf^htful  consideration.  I  propose  that 
the  WHO  conduct  a  special  study  d'orlng  the 
coming  year— through  a  staff  selected  for 
the  purpose,  working  with  the  world's 
leaders  in  medical  research — to  determine 
how  it  may  most  effectively  perform  Its 
fullest  role  In  research.  If  'this  seems  to 
you  to  offer  promise.  Secretary  Folsom  has 
told  me  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  is  prepared  to  make  a  special 
grant  to  the  Organization  for  such  a  pre- 
liminary study.  From  this  study,  empha- 
sizing initially  cancer  and  heart  disease,  we 
would  anticipate  the  emergence  of  a  plan 
that  would  merit  the  support  of  member 
states. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  consider  providing  substantial  sup- 
port for  any  sound  program  that  may  result 
from  the  study. 

In  research  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  been  a  stimulator  and  coordinator, 
not  a  doer.  This  is  as  It  should  be,  and  we 
should  assure  that  It  can  play  this  key  role 
with  full  effect. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  coordination  of 
research  have  already  been  taken.  By  the 
end  of  last  year  the  V/HO  had  established 
close  working  relationships  with  1,800  Insti- 
tutions and  laboratories.  It  was  making 
use  of  35  expert  panels  in  as  many  fields, 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,400  health  ex- 
perts. It  thus  is  able  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate research  in  a  wide  varief  of  fields 
through  laboratories  In  many  lands.  WHO 
facilitation  of  Interchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation in  1957  included  worldwide  or 
regional  technical  conrerences,  seminars 
and  expert  committees  in  cancer,  addiction- 
producing  drugs,  heart  disease,  malaria.  In- 
sect resistance  to  Insecticides,  atomic  energy, 
mental  health,  yellow  fever,  professional 
education,  and  other  fields. 

Tlie  sum  total  of  these  research  activities 
rcpre-ents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Organization's  budget.  Tlieir  significance, 
however,  cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of 
the  amounts  spent.  One  example  of  this 
Important  type  of  work  which  has  Im- 
pressed me  was  the  rapid  development  of  an 
effective  preventive  vaccine  against  Asian 
Influenza  last  year.  This  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  having  an  Internationally  coordi- 
nated network  of  laboratories  that  received 
reports  on  Its  occurrence,  and  determined 
the  prevalence  of  the  causative  virus  strain. 

The  record  is  impressive.  But  much  more 
is  needed. 

We  need  more  rapid  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  Information  between  laboratories  and 
scientists.  We  need  more  opportumtles  lor 
scientists  to  meet  together  and  discuss 
freely  their   work   and  their   problems.     We 
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need  to  find  the  ^aps  In  research  and  fill 
tbeni.  We  need  to  develop  reaearch  workers 
and  give  them  scope  and  opportunity.  We 
mxxst  search  worldwide  to  knour  where  dis- 
ease occurs  and  why.  We  must  test.  In  the 
laboratory,  empirical  observations  that  are 
made  In  the  fleld  and  In  the  hospitals.  We 
must  examine  those  materials  and  Ideas 
that  have  persisted  through  the  centuries  as 
traditions  and  superstitions  lu  the  folklore 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  our  expectation  that  out  of  the  spe- 
cial study  which  I  have  proposed  the  world 
can.  through  the  WHO,  address  Itself  more 
vigorously  to  finding  solutions  to  the  great 
unsolved  mysteries  of  disease.  Thus  again 
the  WHO  would  establish  International  pat- 
terns of  effort,  which  might  lead,  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  suggested  last  January  to 
"a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of  science 
(or  peace." 

A  reexamination  and  intensification  of  Its 
research  role  Is  one  of  the  significant  chiU- 
lenges  »>efore  the  World  Health  Organl^ta- 
tlon.  The  United  States  has  faith  In  the 
will  and  ability  of  the  WHO  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Our  faith  la  the  future  Is  based 
on  the  performance  of  the  past— indeed  on 
a  decade  of  accomplishment  which  it  is  our 
pride  and  our  privilege  to  celebrate  today. 

Depaktmewt  of  State. 

May  29.  1958. 

The  Department  of  State  today  released 
the  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  with  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  suggestions  made 
by  President  Elsenhower  for  international 
cooperation  In  the  stru^^le  ngalnst  disease. 
These  suggestions  In  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  9,  1958, 
Invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  the  ex- 
istent campaign  against  malaria  and  In 
other  campaigns  against  Illnesses  such  as 
heart  disease  and  cancer. 

In  a  note  delivered  May  26,  1958.  the  De- 
partment of  State  expressed  gratification  at 
the  positive  response  given  In  a  note  from 
the  Soviet  Embassy  dated  May  19.  1958.  Tlie 
note  contained  specific  suggestions  for  co- 
operative measures  in  the  fleld  of  public 
health  and  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  to  cooperate  In  the  programs 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Department's  note  In  reply  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  was  presenting 
proposals  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
relating  to  a  cooperative  program  of  research, 
with  Initial  emphasis  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  support  these  proposals 
and  cooperate  In  the  projxiscd  program. 
Should  some  aspects  of  the  Soviet  si'gges- 
tlons  not  be  covered  by  the  current  pro- 
grams of  the  World  Health  Organisation,  or 
those  adopted  In  the  near  future,  the  De- 
partment expressed  willingness  to  discuss 
these  aspects  under  the  arrangements  estab- 
lished for  Soviet-American  discussions  of 
exchanges  between   the   two  countries. 

The  American  note  pointed  out  that  the 
recent  agreement  on  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided for  exchanges  of  medical  delegations, 
reciprocal  trips  of  medical  specialists,  and 
the  exchange  of  medical  films  and  medical 
Journals.  These  features  of  the  agreement 
are  being  actively  developed  at  present.  A 
delegation  of  American  women  doctors  has 
been  visiting  medical  installations  In  the 
Soviet  Union  In  reciprocity  for  a  previous 
visit  by  Soviet  women  doctors  to  the  United 
suites.  Exchanges  of  medical  publications 
are  being  expanded.  Plans  are  being  de- 
veloped for  American  medical  scientists  to 
deliver  lectures  at  Soviet  medical  Institutes 
and  for  Soviet  scientists  to  reciprocate. 
An  exchange  of  technical  films  on  medical 
subjects  Is  under  discussion. 

The  American  proposals  to  the  WHO.  men- 
tioned In  the  Department's  not*,  were  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  on  May  27, 


1958,  at  the  current  session  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly  at  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower proposed  that  the  WHO  conduct  a 
special  study  during  the  coming  year  to 
determine  how  It  may  most  effectively  per- 
form Its  fullest  role  In  International  co- 
operative research,  with  Initial  emphasis 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease.  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  la  prepared  to  make  a 
special  grant  for  such  a  study  and  would 
consider  providing  substantial  support  for 
any  sound  program  resulting  from  It.  He 
also  reaffirmed  United  States  support  for  the 
current  campaign  sponsored  by  WHO  against 
malaria.  Dr.  Elsenhower  praised  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  In  this  co- 
operative effort,  which  has  already  halved 
the  Incidence  of  malaria  and  saved  millions 
of  lives.  He  recalled  the  President's  Invi- 
tation for  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  were  not  yet  participating,  to 
Join  In  this  International  effort,  and  ex- 
pressed  the   hope    that   many   would   do   so. 

The  text  of  the  Department  of  State's 
note  Of  May  26,  1958,  follows: 

"TTie  Department  of  State  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  note  No.  14  dated  May  19. 
1958,  from  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"The  Department  Is  gratified  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Sorlallst  Republics  has  found 
It  possible  to  re.i^pond  positively  to  the  sug- 
gestion which  President  Elsenhower  made 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1958,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Join 
with  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
In  the  exl.stent  campaign  against  malaria 
and  In  other  campaigns  ag:\lnst  Illnesses 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  As  the 
Embassy's  note  states,  the  President's  sug- 
gestions were  discussed  during  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  concerning  cultural, 
technological,  and  educational  exchanges. 
It  was  agreed  during  the  discussion  that  the 
exchange  of  opinions  on  tlie  President's  sug- 
gestions would  be  continued.  The  agree- 
ment on  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  In  the  cultural,  tech- 
nological, and  educational  fields  which  was 
signed  on  January  27,  1958,  provides  for  cer- 
tain exchang?s  of  medical  delegations  In 
1958  59,  reciprocal  trips  of  medical  special- 
ists and  the  exchange  of  medical  films  and 
medical  Journals. 

"The  Embassy's  note  contains  certain 
specific  proposals  for  further  cooperative 
measures  in  1958  60  in  the  fleld  of  public 
health.  The  note  al.so  refers  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  an  organization 
tlirough  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  In  this  field.  The  Department  con- 
siders that  some  aspects  of  the  proposals 
in  the  Embassy's  note  might  most  appro- 
priately be  discussed  and  carried  out 
through  the  World  Health  Organization. 
At  the  forthcoming  commemorative  10th 
annlver.sary  session  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly  at  Minneapolis  the  United  States 
win  have  certain  proposals  to  present  relat- 
ing to  a  cooperative  program  of  research, 
with  Initial  emphasis  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  The  United  States  hopes  that  other 
governments.  Including  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  will 
find  It  possible  to  support  these  proposals 
and   to  cooperate  In  tlie  proposed   prr)gram. 

"Some  aspects  of  the  proposals  set  forth 
In  the  Embassy's  note  may  not  be  encom- 
pas.''ed  by  the  cooperative  measures  which 
the  World  Health  Assembly  has  adopted  or 
may  adopt.  The  Department  Is  prepared 
to  discuss  these  aspects  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
{i^als  under  the  arrangements  esUibllshed 
for  Soviet-American  discussions  of  cultural, 
technical,  and  educational  exchanges  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

•'Departmfnt  or  Statb. 

"Washington,  May  26,  1958." 


(Unofficial  E:ngllsh  translation | 

KMBA96T  or  THK  UkTION   OT 

Soviet  Socialist  RcPtrBLics. 
Depaitment  or  Statc, 

United  States  of  America. 

Washington.  D  C. 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  presents  its  compliments  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  upon  Instructions  from  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  has  the  honor  to  com- 
municate the  following: 

During  the  Soviet-American  nepjtlatlons 
about  working  out  an  agreement  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States  con- 
cerning exchanges  In  the  fields  of  cultiire, 
technology,  and  education,  the  question 
was  touched  upon  as  to  whether  the  U  S  8.  R. 
and  the  United  States  should  agree  upon 
uniting  their  efforts  In  the  struggle  against 
cancer,  vascular  heart  aliments,  and  ma- 
laria, and  It  was  agreed  that  an  exchange 
of  opinions  on  this  question  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Union  Joined 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  other  countries  in 
lna()rovlng  and  preserving  the  health  of  all 
nations,  and  It  also  cooperates  with  other 
countries  In  the  held  of  public  health  even 
outside  the  framework  of  this  organization. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
there  were  also  Included  measures  In  the  field 
of  public  health  In  the  agreement  between 
the  U  S  S  R.  and  the  United  Sutes  for 
exchanges  in  the  field  of  culture,  tech- 
nology, and  education,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  January  27,  1958.  In  particular, 
the  agreement  provides  for  the  exchange 
between  the  U.  S.  8  R.  and  the  United 
States  of  medical  delegations  In  1958-59.  re- 
ciprocal trips  of  specialists  for  giving  lec- 
tures in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  the  ex- 
change of  medical  films  and  medical  Journals. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  In 
addition  to  the  measures  which  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  said  agreement  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  might  also 
agree  on  adopting  other  measures  In  the 
fleld  of  public  health. 

For  the  con.-^lderatlon  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Introduces  the  propKJsal  to  agree  on 
carrying  out  the  following  measures  In 
19. "is   80: 

Mutual  exchange  of  plans  and  results  of 
sclentlflc  research  on  the  development  of 
the  problems  of  cancer  and  vascular  heart 
ailments  of  sclentlflc  research  Institutes  of 
the  USSR    and  the  United  States. 

Periodic  sending  of  leading  American  spe- 
cialists In  cancer  problems  and  vascular  heart 
ailments  to  the  U  S.  S  R.  and  of  Soviet 
specialists  to  the  United  States  for  a  more 
profound  study  of  the  setup  of  scientific  re- 
search. 

A  mutual  publication  of  works  by  Amer- 
ican research  men  In  Soviet  Journals  and  of 
works  by  Soviet  research  men  in  American 
Journals  on  cancer  problems  and  vascular 
heart  ailments. 

Organization  of  mixed  Soviet-American 
groups  for  combatting  malaria  and  smallpox, 
to  be  sent,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective 
governments,  to  the  regions  of  Africa  and 
South  America  where  those  Illnesses  arc 
endemic. 

The  Soviet  Oovernment  would  appreciate 
a  prompt  rely  to  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
pfisals  and.  on  Its  part.  Is  prepared  to  exam- 
ine the  proposals  that  might  be  presented 
by  the  American  side. 

(Stgnedl      A.  MrNSHiKOV. 

Washington,  May  19,  1938. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  2.  1958 J 
Drive  To  Conquer  5  Kn.i.ras  Asked — Medical 

Manhattan   PaoJEcr   Urged  bt   Mas.   Las- 

KER — Spxndino   Contrasted 

A  medical  research  program  equal  to  the 
Manhattan  project,  which  gave  the  United 
States    the    first    atom    bomb,    was    recom- 
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mended  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
chairman  of  the  National  Health  Education 
Committee. 

She  made  her  recommendation  In  connec- 
tion with  publication  of  the  committee's 
new  bookJet  titled  "Do  We  Spend  Enough 
Dollars  to  Defend  Our  Uvea  Through  Med- 
ical Research?"  She  declared  that  five  major 
killing  and  crippling  disease  groups  now 
stood  between  Americans  and  their  attain- 
ment of  longer,  healthier,  happier  lives. 

The  disease  groups  were  listed  by  Mrs. 
L.osker  as  arteriosclerosis  (hardening  of  the 
arteries)  and  other  heart  diseases,  cancer, 
mental  Illnesses,  arthritis,  and  metabolic 
diseases,  neurological,  and  blinding  eye  dis- 
eases. 

Despite  the  direct  threat  these  pose  to  all 
Americans,  Mrs.  Lasker  asserted,  the  United 
States  continues  to  spend  less  than  one  [per- 
cent on  research  against  the  killers  within 
as  compared  with  expenditures  on  defense 
•gainst  attack  from  without. 

contrasts   in   bpkndino 

In  line  with  this,  the  book  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  $600 
million  for  the  necessary  construction  of 
the  distant  early  warning  line  to  give 
Canada  and  this  country  warning  against 
possible  nuclear  attack.  In  the  1958  fiscal 
year  the  Government  has  spent  only  127.- 
084.000  for  research  against  heart  diseases, 
the  leading  killer  of  Americans  (843.410 
deaths  in   1956),   It  was  said. 

The  book  declared  that  while  wisely 
spending  $47  million  for  the  construction 
of  an  atomic  bubmarlne,  tixe  Government 
spent  only  81.787,970  In  1956  for  research  di- 
rectly against  arteriosclerosis,  the  main 
cause  of  circulatory  dlseaae  deaths  (640,330 
deaths  In  1956). 

After  pointing  to  contrasts  between  vari- 
ous nondcfense  expenditures  by  Industry 
and  government  agencies  as  compared  with 
medical  re.scarch  allotments,  the  book  called 
upon  Americans  to  urge  Increased  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  studies  In  the  field 
of  disease  It  also  called  for  Increatcd  State 
and  local  support  In  this  fleld  by  Govern- 
ment  officials  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Exhibit  2 
International  Cooperation 

Adminlstration. 
M'ashington,  D   C  ,  May  19,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L   Netbercer, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Nei-bercer;  Prior  to  return- 
ing to  his  post  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  early 
this  month.  Ambassador  Sheldon  Mills  re- 
quested that  we  provide  you  with  a  com- 
parative statement  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  assistance  to  Afghanistan. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  aid  supplied  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  by  the  United  States.  It  is  important 
that  the  different  character  of  the  two  pro- 
grams be  recognized  Many  conceptual  dif- 
ficulties are  Involved  In  making  ex.ict  com- 
parisons of  aid  data.  These  difficulties  result 
in  large  part  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  aid  programs.  One  important  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  bloc  aid  Is  that 
It  Is  generally  presented  on  a  long-term  basis 
without  reference  to  annual  commitments, 
and  In  a  package  form  which  may  Include 
a  long-term  line  of  credit,  technical  as- 
sistance, training,  military  assistance  and,  in 
particular.  Increased  trade  opportunities. 
Such  single  package  offers  can  have  great 
appeal,  particularly  when  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  having  difficulty  in  marketing  Its  ex- 
port products.  In  addition,  this  Soviet  com- 
bination provides  arrangements  for  repay- 
ment of  loans.  There  Is  no  Soviet  private 
sector  active  in  foreign  markets,  and  since 
most  of  the  Soviet  assistance  Is  repayable  In 
commodities.  It  must  be  assumed  that  much 
of  what  previously  passed  for  trade  Is  now 

aid. 


The  United  States  mutual  security  pro- 
-am has  generally  provided  aid  in  annual 
Increments,  supplemented  by  loans  from  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank,  by  agri- 
cultural commodity  sales,  where  the  local 
currency  proceeds  are  loaned  to  the  country 
for  economic  development  and  by  private 
Investment.  Trade  Is  mostly  outside  the 
United  States  aid  program.  In  the  nature 
of  the  ICA  operation,  there  Is  no  commit- 
ment stage  Involving  a  signed  umbrella 
agreement  which  Is  comparable  with  the 
long-term  line  of  credit  commitments  made 
by  the  Soviet  bloc.  United  States  assistance 
necessarily  Is  limited  to  yearly  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress,  while  the  bloc  coun- 
tries extend  lines  of  credit  which  can  be 
drawn  down  over  a  period  of  time  as  proj- 
ects are  agreed  upon.  A  large  part  of  United 
States  assistance  has  been  in  the  form  of 
grants.  In  contrast,  it  Is  doubtful  if  more 
than  $200,000  equivalent  of  the  more  than 
$160  million  of  bloc  assistance  to  Afghan- 
istan has  been  on  a  grant  basis. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  has 
been  provided  to  Afghanistan  In  substan- 
tial volume  by  the  Soviet  bloc  since  the 
first  credits  were  extended  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1954.  By  the  end  of 
April  1958,  the  total  credit  provided  for  by 
agreements  In  effect  was  $161  million,  in- 
cluding $129  mllllcn  for  economic  assist- 
ance and  $32  million  for  military  assistance. 
This  amount  Includes  the  $100  million  Ime 
of  credit  extended  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1956 
for  a  variety  of  vaguely  described  develop- 
ment projects.  Including  airfields,  roads,  Ir- 
rig.ition  projects,  motor-repair  shops,  hy- 
droelectric  projects,    and   a  laboratory. 

It  Is  believed  that  by  now  the  arms  and 
other  military  equipment  to  be  supplied  by 
the  bloc  have  been  largely  delivered.  Al- 
though perhaps  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  credit  extended  under  the  economic-aid 
agreement  has  been  drawn  down,  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  reported  on  many  of 
the  projects  covered  by  the  agreements. 
Streets  of  Kabul  were  paved  and  one  as- 
phalt factory  near  Kabtil  was  completed 
with  a  line  of  credit  extended  in  1954. 
Construction  has  been  completed  on  a  grain 
silo,  flour  mill,  bakery,  petroleum-storage 
tanks,  and  cement  plant.  Surveys  have 
been  made  or  construction  begun  on  vari- 
ous other  project."!,  including  a  new  highway 
over  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains  and  air- 
port construction.  A  number  of  btises  and 
taxicabs  were  delivered,  and  also  equip- 
ment for  a  100-bed  hospital.  Although  a 
substantial  part  of  the  $100-miUion  credit 
from  the  U.  S  S.  R.  has  been  obligated  for 
specific  projects,  actual  expenditures  to 
date   have   probably   been   relatively   small. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  last 
half  of  1955  there  were  more  than  450  bloc 
technicians  In  Afghanistan,  most  of  whom 
were  Russian,  the  remainder  Czech.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Afghan  petroleum  de- 
velopment  program   will   more    than   double 


the  number  of  bloc  technicians  In  Afghan- 
istan over  the  next  4  years.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  Russian  military  specialists 
were  in  the  country  engaged  on  a  Uaining 
program. 

Standard  United  States  |»^>cedure  re- 
quires that  any  project  be  economically 
Justifiable  and  feasible  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  before  a  commitment  Is  made. 
Clearly,  these  considerations  have  not  wor- 
ried the  U.  S.  S.  R.  at  the  time  they  have 
made  their  initial  commitments,  as  their 
real  Intent  has  been  to  draw  the  Afghan 
economy  Into  the  Soviet  orbit,  without  re- 
gard to  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  In- 
dividual projects.  Recently  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  several  of  the  projects  to  which 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  committed  Itself  In  the  first 
months  of  1956  have  doubled  and  In  some 
cases  quadrupled  as  Soviet  engineers  have 
been  able  to  do  actual  feasibility  appraisals. 

Not  only  Is  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
assistance  different  but  their  methods  of  im- 
plementation also  vary  considerably  from 
the  typical  United  States  operation.  FYom 
what  we  know  of  the  Soviet  operation  it  ap- 
pears that  they  can  draft  technicians  and 
commandeer  commodities  as  needed,  with- 
out going  through  the  formalities  generally 
characterizing  the  United  States  operation  of 
recruiting  volunteers  and  obtaining  com- 
petitive bids,  etc.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  do 
not  need  to  negotiate  any  service  contracts 
with  private  firms.  Thus,  their  operation 
can  be  faster  and  their  costs  can  be  com- 
pletely flexible.  As  a  monolithic  entity,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  can,  for  p>olltical  expediency, 
absorb  any  loss  which  may  be  inherent  in 
any  particular  transaction.  The  Soviet  bloc 
Is  not  bound  by  the  competitive  pricing  limi- 
tations of  the  free  market. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  not 
merely  to  assist  Pree-World  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  their  own  resources,  but  to 
promote  Joint  activity  by  neighboring  coun- 
tries to  attack  common  problems.  This 
Joint  activity  can  have  a  most  significant 
Influence  on  the  reduction  of  regional  ten- 
sions. The  President's  fund  for  Asian  eco- 
nomic development  was  established  for  this 
specific  purpose,  and.  If  current  negotia- 
tions are  successful  it  may  shortly  provide 
nearly  $27  million  additional  funding  for  Im- 
provements over  the  next  few  years  of  the 
connecting  Afghan  and  Pakistan  surface 
transportation  systems. 

Briefly  then,  United  States  and  Soviet  aid 
are  not  directly  comparable.  They  are  two 
very  different  types  of  undertakings  and  So- 
viet and  United  States  aid  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  a  truly  useful  line-item  tabulation. 
Thus,  the  tabulation  attached  covers  only  the 
official  United  States  bilateral  assistance 
from  the  beginning  of  Its  program  in 
Afghanistan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GtJTLFOBD  Jameson. 
Dejruty  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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ibcH«rr3              '  eign  policy  have  tended  to  follow  two  factionalism,   and   political   spllnterism. 

Washington,  May  2».i95«.  standard  lines  of  procedure  which  have  its   weak  office  of   chief   executive-hls 

Hon  RICHARD  L.  Netjbercer,  been  their  pattern  for  years  and  years:  efTorts  along  these  lines  will  strike  a  .e- 

Senate  Office  Building .  (a)    They   have   ignored   all   the   good  sponsive  chord  in  our  hearts^ 

Washington.  D  C:  ^ews  on  the  international  scene.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  road 

Small  but  important  u.  N.  technical  asaist-  ^^^   rj,^^^  ^^^^  played  up  all  the  not-  ahead  will  be  easy  for  De  Gaulle,  or  that 

ance   program   deserves   all   "'^PPo/*   ""i*^^  so-good  news,  and  have  magnified  it  as  the  western  alliance,  particularly  NATO. 

States  can  give^    ro^'alceof^woTonst^^^^^  if  it  were  -utier  calamity."  may  not  be  in  for  many  serious  problems. 

TonTvrTisi:>Z\s  m^t"^^^^^^^  Thus,  in  recent   weeks,  we  have  not  But  I  ask.  what  alternative  do  the  do- 

"rge  Senate  on  floor  or  in  conference  to  peg  heard  from  these  critics  any  reference  to  mcstic  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  con- 

United  States  contributions  at  40  percent,  the   gratifying   news  which  came   from  structively  offer,  with  regard  to  France. 

Creation  of  new  special  fund  makes  40  per-  Italy  and  from  Japan.    In  the  recent  bal-  or  NATO,   or   anything  else? 

cent  essential.    United  States  ability  to  pay  Noting  i^  both  of   those  countries,   pro-  The  answer  is  that  the  critics  have  no 

estimated  at  40  percent  of  worlds  Income.  ^,gj.^p,.j^  leadership,  while  it  did  not  win  constructive  alternative.     They  criticize; 

Also  urge  revision  of  base  ^  '"^J^'^f'I"^^'  an  overwhelming  victory,  nevertheless  it  they   lament;    they   wring   their   hands: 

Tn  "thu^Xug  ^Tater  recognition  to  con^  not  only  maintained  itself,  but.  in  some  they  complain.      But  never  once  do  they 

trlbution     of     other     governments.    These  instances,  grew  even  stronger.  outline  a  specific  and  helpful  program 

amendments    already    accepted    by    House  Meanwhile,  the  economic  position  of  which  would  provide  an  alternative. 

would  greatly  strengthen  technical  assistance  the   Western    World,    while    it    is   not    all  conclusion 

through  U.  N.     They  have  our  wholehearted  that   we    would    like    it    to    be.    certainly  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    j  ^^y    j^^  ^^^^  mutual 

support.  has  not   deteriorated  as  some  propheUs  _„_,,,.,,,.    hui    nas.^      I.et    it    oass    intact 

Robert  R.  Nathan.  Americans  for  Dem-  ^j  gj^^^  f^^esaw  oncc  our  own  reces-  '^'^\e,  „   r    msi  bf  approved  in  Sen- 

ocratlc  Action;  Andrew  E  Rice.  Amerl-  .        .       .       .  ,  And  let  H.  R.  12181  De  approvea  ^^  aen 

can  Veterans  Committee:   Wallace  J.  ^'°"  "^°  ^^^  *"•  ate-House  Conference  Committee  In  its 

Campbell.   Cooperative   League   of   the  news  from  france  Disp»:r.s  oloom-mongertng  senate   form,   so  that   we   can  make   our 

u.  s.  A :  E.  Raymond  Wilson.  Friends  Now,    what    about    the    news    from  fullest  contribution  to  mankind  In  this 

Committee    on    National    Legislation;  piance?  dccl-sive   hour   of   history. 

Bernard  Weltzer.  Jewish  War  Veterans;  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  jj  j  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^     HUMPHREY.       Mr.    President.    I 

f^"T.v''']«mTs  rv^fs^J    Na-  say  that,  for  a  good  many  days,  all  of  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

t?onarcathoiic  Rural  Life  Conference;  US  were  mdeed  concerned  about  the  fu-  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Mrs    Samuel  Brown.  National  Council  ture  of  OUr  great  ally.  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

of  Jewish  Women;  John  w.  Edeiman,  I  had  personally  expre.ssed  the  hope  xhe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Textile   Workers   Union   of   America;  that  the  then  Premier  Pflimlin  might  be  the  roll 

victor  G   Reuther.  United  AutomobUe  successful  in  his  efforts.  Mr.    FLTJBRIGHT.     Mr.    President.    I 

Workers;    Donald   Harrington    United  ^^^  ^^^^    however,  that  the  Pflimlin  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

w^^'^'nr'^Tnti'nationar  Sagur  for  Government  has  now  given  way  to  the  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

SlTe  and  ieJdom                 ^  De  Gaulle  Government,  and  that  the  lat-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Next- 

ter  has  been  clothed  with  extraordinary  bercer  in  the  chair).     Without  objection. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  we  shall  jg^^l  powers,  is  certainly,  in  it.self.   no  it  is  so  ordered. 

shortly  begin  to  vote  on  what  is  uni-  cause  for  gloom  in  the  Western  World.             Mr.  FUIJBRIGHT      Mr.  President 

versally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  q^  ^^^  contrary,  there  Is  a  great  deal  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
three  or  four  most  important  pieces  of  ^j  enheartening  evidence  to  indicate  that  ator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized, 
legislation  in  this  second  session  of  the  ocn.  Charles  De  Gaulle  may  indeed  prove  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
85th  Congress.  to  be  exactly  the  man  who  is  needed  at  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
I  should  like  to  say.  as  I  said  on  Mon-  ^j^j^,  fateful  hour  in  history  to  extricate  for  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
day  of  this  week,  that  I  am  "ot  only  for  prance  not  only  from  the  morass  in  Al-  Carolina  1  Mr.  JohnstonJ  without  losmg 
the  mutual  security  bill.  H.  R.  12181.  as  g^^^^  ^ut  to  deliver  it  from  its  dire  eco-  my  right  to  the  floor, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ^omic.  social,  and  yes.  psychological  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Relations,  but  I  am  for  it  more  strongly  ^^^.^.^^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

than  ever.     The  headmes  on  the  front  charles  De  Gaulle  Is  obviou.sly  a  pa-                          

pages  of  this  very  afternoon  s  newspa-  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^            ^,  ^j^  ^^.^^     ^^  j^  ^  PTrvrc^inM  op  rastc  COMPENSATION 

pers  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  bill^  man  of  honor.    I  have  faith  that  he  will  ^^Sr^^rPJcP  oJ  r^^^Xr^^r aTJon 

Furthermore.  I  should  like  to  say  that  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^             obligations   to   which  ?^™i^V^o           CLASSIFICATION 

I  am  more  strongly  than  ever  in  favor  of  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  subscribed,  as  was  indicated  ACT  OF  1949 

keeping  in  the  bill  the  Kennedy  amend-  .tg^day  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina, 

ment.     It  rightly  amends  the  overly  re-  ^u^j.^^,)^  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lav 

strictive  Battle  Act,  and  ;hf^t.y  permits  Meanwhile.  General  De  Gaulle's  choice  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 

within  the  discretion  of  the  Piesident  of  ^^     ^^.^^^  members  and  other  as.sociates  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate  bill 

the  United  States,  possible  aid  to  lion  ^^^^   indicated   that   he  is  wi.sely   deter-  734,  which  has  just  been  received  from 

Curtain    ^o^^^^i^^^-   .^;'^]"^"\«-  ^^.^^J'^T^^'  mined  to  mobilize  many  of  the  best  tal-  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Soviet  Russia.  Red  Chma.  and  Noith  Ko-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^.^^  .^  ^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  The   PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid   be- 

rea.  j.  fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 

Ishallvote.  therefore,  in  opposition  to  General  De  Gaulle's  prompt  me<;.sages  Hou.se    of    Repre.sentatives    to    the    bill 

the    effort    made    by    my    distinguished  ^    oenerai  ue  oauue  s  Pronipt  me.s.sages  comoensa- 

Ti  ^^     th^    owio    cor-ii^/  cionatr,,-    from  to  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  and  his  visit  at  '^-    '•''*'    ^o  levise  ine   oasic  compensa- 

friend.    the    able    senior    Senatoi    from  moment  in  Algiers  are  evidence  tion  schedules  of  the  Classification  Act 

California  (Mr.  KnowlandI,  who  would  "J'^/^'^  moment  in  Algiers,  are  eviaence  amended   and  for  other  our- 

„tf..rv,^f     f^     oiiminotfl     tho     K-«>r.MPHv  that  here  is  a  man  of  speed  and  decision  o^  ^^*^'  ^^  amenaeu,  anu  lor  oiiier  pur 

attempt     to     eliminate     the     Kennedy  diUvdallv  in  meeting  head  Pos^s-  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 

amendment,  and   thereby  keep  the  re-  who  will  not  duiyaaiiy  in  meeting  neaa  fT            ,.         lause  and  insert • 

sfrirtive  Bittle  Act  as  it  is  at  Present  «"   '^e   challenges   which   confront   his  the  enacting  clause  ana  insert, 

stnctive  Battle  Act.  as  ll  is  at  piesem.  ^.^^^^^  That  this  act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 

carries  or  foreign  policy  ignore  good  news  prophet;  I  cannot  attempt  to  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of   1958   • 

T     w     ,.,..,     .      ?.      ..      .>       H     .  foresee  the  future,  in  particular  the  fu-  n.fff"  '    '  V  n?^?«4;"  ^.l^innL  T«q '^^^^ 

I   should   like   to   state.   Mr.   President.  rnnstitntinnal     reforms     which     he  ^'^*"°"    ^"^   °'    ^^^^     ■*«   ''niended    (68   Stat. 

that  U7ith  rp<:nprt  fr.  this  overall  hill    the  ^^^^     constitutional     leiorms     wnicn     ne  ^^2.   no   Stat.    740;    5   U.    S.   C.    1113    (b)).    la 

that  with  respect  to  this  overall  bin.  te  .^^^^^^     gut    certainly    De    Gaulle's  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

basic  choice  before  us  is  whether  we  will:  ^j,^';!,^  ^^  ^^,,,^^^,.  p,^^,^.,  parliamentary  (b,    xie  cofn^ensati^n  schedule  for  the 

(a)  fatriKe  anotner  enecine  Diow  loi  weaknesses,   its  chronic   immobilism,  its  General  Schedule  shall  be  a«  follows: 
human  freedom,  for  liberty,  for  security; 

or  "Gnule  Per  annum  rate* 

(b)  Whether  we  will  wring  our  hands     c,r\ $2.9«)  w.o.vn      $3.1.10      $3.24.1      $3,340      $.1.4.1.1     %.\m 

in  dismay,  in  defeatism,  and  in  self -im-  ^;1-1 :::;:::::-::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::  IMl  l^Z     iiSii     l^     I'Sl     Ji^'    iJS 

posed  limitation.                                                  09-4 3.7m  a.H.w       3.M8       4.040       4.13,1       4.2:10       4,32.1 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  re-     (j^s^"* "I"!I"""""""    4!4w»  4!fi4(i      4,790      4! mo       .ilowi       \^n)      .Ow) 

cent  weeks  the  critics  of  our  present  for-     os-i. '."'.'.'.'.'..'..'. '.'.'..'. '. 4,i«w  5.130      s,aw      6,4jo      5,,'iBo       5.730      6.88O 
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(b)  The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
offlcers  and  employees  to  whom  this  section 
applies   shall    be   adjusted    as   follows: 

(1)  If  the  ofTlcer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compen.satlon  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  one 
of  the  scheduled  or  longevity  rates  of  a  gr,Tde 
In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  l'ji9.  as  amended,  he  shall 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the 
corresponding  scheduled  or  longevity  rate 
In    efTeci    on    and    after    such    date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rale  be- 
tween two  scheduled  or  two  longevity  rates, 
or  between  a  bchidulcd  and  a  longevity  rate, 
of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 
the  higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates  In 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(.3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection),  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  dutc  of  this  section,  Is  re- 
ceiving basic  compensation  at  a  rale  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  longevity  rate  of 
his  grade,  or  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  of  his  grade  If  there  Is  no 
longevity  rate  fur  his  grade,  he  sliall  re- 
ceive basic  comi>ensatlon  at  a  rale  equal 
to  the  rate  which  he  received  Immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  dale.  Increased  by 
an  amount  etjual  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease made  by  this  section  In  the  maxi- 
mum longevity  rate,  or  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  grade 
until  (A)  he  leaves  such  position,  or  (B) 
he  Is  entitled  to  receive  b.tsic  compeiisation 
at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  tlie  operation 
of  the  Clasilflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended;,  but,  when  his  position  bec<jmes 
vacant,  the  rale  of  basic  compensation  of 
any  subsequent  appointee  tliereto  shall  be 
fixed  In  accordance  with  such  act.  as 
amended. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  fec- 
tlon,  U  receiving,  puiiuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  2  (b)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955.  an  existing 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  determined 
under  eection  208  (b)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954  (68  Stat.  1111;  Public  Law 
763.  83d  Cong  I .  plus  the  amount  of  the 
increase  provided  by  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Sal;u-y  Increiise  Act  of  19.')5. 
he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  bis  ex- 
IsUng  aggregate  rate  of  compensation  de- 
termined under  such  section  208  (b)  of 
the  act  of  September  1.  1954.  and  (B)  the 
aniount  of  the  increase  provided  by  section 
a  of  the  Federal  Employees  Sal.xry  Increase 
Act  of  1955  and  (C)  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease made  by  this  section  in  the  maxi- 
mum longevity  rate  of  his  grade,  until  (1) 
he  leaves  his  position,  or  (ii)  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  aggregate  compensation  at  a 
higher  rale  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
this  act  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  but. 
when  such  po.sltlon  becomes  vacmt.  the 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of  any  sub- 
sequent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  In 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  Subject  to  cluiises  (1)  and  (in  of  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence  of  this  par- 
agraph, the  amount  of  the  increase  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  held  and 
considered  for  the  purixjees  of  section  208 
(b)    of   such   act   of   September    1.   1954.   to 


Per  annum  r&toa                          ^  paragraph    (6)    shall   be  paid  In  accordance 

$.',,620       $.1,770       $5, 920       $fl.  070       $6,230      $6,370  with   such   subparagraphs    until — 

6.  U5        ti.2>vi        6.435        G,  .V\5        6,7:15       t.hsi,  (a)   he  leaves  such  position    or 

7:;;70        ?;mo        ?;7^        l:^        1:1^    .±*"t  (b)    he   is   entitled   to   receive   basic   com- 

h.  .170        n.  Hio        t.oM        ».  2«j        «.  530    peusation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 

1(1,  i;«i       1(1.370       Ki.fiio       10,  V4I       ii.oyo   operation  of  any  provision  of  tiie  Classifica- 

11. .'.y5      11, Kt,',      12,075      12,315      12,555   tion  Act  Of  1949  as  amended. 

i:<,"70         Kl.TO         l.r670         13.970     ,-,     t<  »h^  ^f«^«     ««"ci.ucvA. 

14  4;*()       14  »i7()       14  »io       iR  i.'O                   .          .  (")    If  the  officer  or  employee  became  sub- 

15|(.15       liihii       li.!ov5       ic! 335    "IIIIII    "III"!  J^ct    to    the    Classification    Act    of    1949,    as 

_.....-••  amended,  at  any  time  during  the  period  t>c- 

,,»    .                ^     .  ^.          ,  ^,                      ,  ginning  on   September   1,   1954,  and  ending 

constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  aggregate  ^^  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act    at  I 

rate  of  compensation  of  such  employee^  ^^^^  ^^  ^aslc  compensation  which  was  estab- 

(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  jj^j^^^  ^^^^^  authority  of  section  803  of  the 
time  during  the  period  beginning  on  the  classification  Act  of  "1949,  as  amended  (68 
efleclive  date  of  this  section  and  ending  g^^^  ^^^.  ^  ^,  g  ^  ,133),  his  rate  of  basic 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  was  compensation  shall  be  adjusted  retroa-- 
promoted  from  one  grade  under  the  Clas-  ti^.piy.  for  the  period  of  time  served  by  him 
slflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  t^  an-  j^  ^  ^^^.  status  under  the  Classification  Act 
other  such  grade  at  a  rate  which  Is  above  ^f  1949"  in  the  position  concerned  on  and 
the  minimum  rate  thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  j^^ter  the  efifective  date  of  this  section  and 
compensation  shall  be  adjusted  relroac-  p^.^^  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
lively  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section  ^^  ^•^^^  ^asis  of  the  rate  for  that  sten  of 
to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  promoted.  ^j,p  appropriate  grade  of  the  general  sched- 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  rate  which  he  was  re-  ^,,p  contained  in  this  section  which  cor- 
ceiving  during  the  period  from  such  eflcc-  responds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
tive  date  to  the  date  of  such  promotion  ^^ade  of  the  general  schedule  which  was  in 
and.  from  the  date  of  such  promotion,  on  effect  for  such  officer  or  employee,  without 
the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of  the  regard  to  this  act,  as  a  result  "of  such  ad- 
uppropriale  grade  of  the  general  schedule  justment  under  such  section  803.  and  such 
contained  in  this  section  which  corresponds  basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
numerically  to  the  step  of  Uie  grade  of  the  ^^^^  ^.^^^  this  paragraph  (7)  until— 
general    schedule    for    such    officer    or    em-  ^y^j    j^e   leaves   his   position,   or 

ployee  which   was  In  effect    (without  regard  ,3,    j^^   ^g   entitled   to   receive   basic  com- 

to  this  act)    al  the  time  of  such  promotion.  pensalion  at  a  higher  rate  bv  reason  of  the 

(6)  If  the  officer  o-  employee  on  the  rolls  operation  of  any  provision  of  the  Classifica- 
has  had  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  eslab-  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^j  i949."aE  amended. 

lished.  under  authority  of  section  803  of  the  ^g^    j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  employee,  at  any  time 

Classification   Act  of    1949.   as   amended    (68  ^^^         ^^^  beginning'on  the  effective 

Slat   1 106.  5  U.  S.  C.  1133)  .at  any  time  during  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  |^^  ^^            ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

the  period  beginning  on  September   1.  1954,  ^^^  enactment  of  this  act,  became  subject  to 

and  ending  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  ^^^  classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at 

act,  his  rate  of  b  sic  compensation  shall  be  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,^  compensation  which  you  fixed 

adjusted  retroactively  in  accordance  with  one  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  previouslV  earned 

or  more   of   the  following   provisions  of   this  ^^,^  ^^^^  which  is  abne  the  minimum  rate 

paragraph  (6).  as  applicable:  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  employee,  his 

(A)    if  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  was  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  compensation  shall  be  adjusted 

established  under  authority  of  such  section  relroacllvelv    to   the   date   on   which    he   be- 

803  after  September  1.  1954,  and  prior  to  the  ^^^^^   subject    to   such   act,   on   the   basis  of 

etieciive  date  of  this  section  such  rate  shall  ^j^^    j.^^^    j-^^    ^j^^j    g^^p    ^^    ^j^e    appropriate 

be  adjusted  retroactively,  for  the  period  of  ^^.^^  ^^   ^j.^^  general  schedule  contained  in 

time  served  by  him  in  a  pay  status  under  the  ^^^^  section   which   corresponds   numerically 

Classification    Act    of    1949    in    the    position  ^^    ^^^    g^^p    ^^    ^y^^    grade    of    the    general 

concerned  on   and   after   such   effective  date  schedule  for  such  officer  or  employee  which 

and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  ^.^^   ^^   effect    (without   regard   to   this   act) 

act.   on   the  basis  of   the  rate  for   that  step  ^^    ^v,e     time     he     became    subject     to    the 

of    the    appropriate    grade    of     the     General  classification   Act   of    1949   as   in   effect    im- 

Schedule  contained  in  this  section  which  cor-  mediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 

responds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade  section. 

of  the  General  Schedtile  which  was  In  effect  ^gj    Each  officer  or   employee^ 

for  such  (fflcer  or  employee,  without  regard  ,^,    ,j,    ^.j^^   ^..^    his   position   has   been 

to  this  act.  as  a  result  of  ruch  adjustment  transferred    under   auUiority   of   the   Classi- 

under  such  section  803:  fication  Act  of  1949.  at  any  time  during  the 

(B(    If  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  was  period    beginning    on    the    effective    date    of 

established  under  authority  of  such  section  ^j^jg  section  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 

803   on    or   after   the   effective   date   of   this  actment  of  this  act,  from  the  general  schcd- 

section  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  ^-^^   ^f    the    Classification   Act    of    1949    to   .a 

this  act,  such  rate  shall  be  adjusted   retro-  prevailing  rate  schedule,  or  (11)  who.  at  any 

actively  for  the  period  nf  time  served  by  him  time  during  such  period,  transferred  from  a 

In  a  pay  status  under  the  Classification  Act  position  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 

of    1949    In    the    position    concerned   on    and  1949    to    a    position   subject    to   a   prevailing 

after  such  effective  date  and   prior   to  such  rate  schedule, 

date  of  enactment,   as  foll-iws:  (g)    who.  at  all  times  subsequent  to  such 

(1)  for  the  period  of  time  prior  to  the  transfer,  was  in  the  service  of  the  United 
effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  his  rate  states  (including  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
of  basic  compensation  under  such  section  803,  United  States)  or  of  the  niunicipal  govern- 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  basic  compensa-  jrient  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
tion  which  he  was  receiving  during  such  break  In  such  service  of  more  than  30 
period,  and  consecutive  calendar  days  and.  In  the  case 

(ID  for  the  period  of  time  on  and  after  the  of  an  Individual  relieved  from  training  and 
effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  his  rate  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
of  basic  compensation  under  such  section  803.  states  or  discharged  from  hospitalization 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of  the  following  such  training  and  service,  without 
appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  break  in  service  In  excess  of  the  period  pro- 
contained  in  this  section  which  corresponds  vlded  by  law  for  the  mandatory  restora- 
numerleally  to  the  step  of  the  grade  of  the  tjon  of  such  Individual  to  a  position  In  or 
General  Schedule  which  was  in  effect  for  such  under  the  Federal  Government  or  the  mu- 
offlcer  or  employee,  without  regard  to  this  nicipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
act,   as  a  result  of  such  adjustment  under  lumbla. 

such  section  803.  (C)    who.   on   such   date   of  enactment.   Is 

and  such  basic  compen.satlon  adjusted  under  being  compensateU  under  a  prevailing  rate 

subparagraphs    (A)     and    (B)     (ii)    of    this  schedule,  and 
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(D)  whose  rate  of  basic  compensation  on 
such  date  of  enactment  la  less  than  the  rate 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  on 
such  date  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred 
(unless  he  la  receiving  such  lesser  rate  by 
reason  of  an  adverse  personnel  action  re- 
sulting from  his  own  fault), 
shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  which  he  would  have  been 
receiving  on  such  date  of  enactment  (In- 
cluding compensation  for  each  wlthln-grade 
and  longevity  step-Increase  which  he  would 
have  earned)  If  such  transfer  had  not  oc- 
curred until  the  day  Immediate. y  tollowlng 
such  date  of  enactment,  for  all  time  In  a 
pay  status  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  In  a  position  subject  to  a  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule  under  the  circum- 
stances prescribed  In  this  subsection,  until — 

(a)  he  leaves  the  position  which  he  holds 
on  such  date  of  enactment,  or 

(b)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate  under  a  prevail- 
ing  rate   schedule; 

but  when  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  of  any  subse- 
quent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance  with   prevailing   rate   schedules. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of  section 
62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.  S.  C.  102 
(a)  (2»).  section  3656  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of 
section  603.  section  604  (a)  (5).  or  sections 
672  to  675.  Inclusive,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
equal  to  the  Increases  provided  by  section  2 
of  thts  act  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  of  $13,485  and  $18,010 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  sjilarlcs  pny- 
able  to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges,  cuntamed  In  the  para- 
graph designated  "Salaries  of  supporting 
personnel"  in  the  Judiciary  Appropriation 
Act.  1958  (71  Stat.  65:  Public  Law  85-49  > . 
or  any  subsequent  appropriation  act.  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  amounts  necessary  to 
pay  the  additional  basic  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  act. 

(c)  Section  753  (e^  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  dictrlct  courts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$6,450"  and  In- 
serting  m   lieu    thereof   ••$7,095". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  officer  and  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  in- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic 
compensation  plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law). 

(b)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not 
less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was 
receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
that  (1)  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  employee  If 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  the  Senator  by 
whom  such  employee  is  employed  notifies  the 
disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that 
he  does  not  wish  this  subsection  to  apply  to 
such  employee,  and  (2)  no  employee  whose 
basic  compensation  Is  adjusted  under  this 
subsection  shall  receive  any  addltUmal  com- 
pensation or  increase  in  compensation  under 
this  act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  adjustment. 


(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  referred 
to  In  subsection  (d).  the  rates  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  each  of  the  elected  officers  of 
the  Senate  (except  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate) .  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senior  Counsel  In  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  are  hereby  Increased  by  10 
percent. 

(d)  The  paragraph  imposing  limitations 
on  bfislc  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  "Senate"  in  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  510;  Public 
Law  242.  84th  Cong.i,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"No  officer  or  employee,  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  »8.e8J  per  annum,  or  gross 
compensation  at  a  rate  In  exce.^s  of  $16,300 
per  annum,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law." 

(e)  The  provl.'^ions  of  subsection  (a>  shall 
not  apply  to  emjiloyees  whose  compf^nsatlon 
Is  paid  from  the  appropriation  contained  In 
the  paragraph  designated  "Folding  docu- 
ments" under  the  heading  "Contingent  ESt- 
penses  of  the  Senate"  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1950  (71  Stat  246; 
Public  Law  85  75).  or  In  any  subsequent  ap- 
propriation act.  but  the  limitation  contained 
In  such  paragrajih  Is  hereby  Increased  by  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  Increases  cor- 
responding to  those  provided  by  subsection 
(a). 

(f)  The  official  reporters  of  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  S'-nate  and  their  em- 
ployees shall  be  considered  to  be  officers  or 
employees  in  or  under  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection   (a) 

(g)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
b^isIc  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.  S.  C. 
2251-2267). 

(h)  The  parngrnph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  committees  of 
the  Senate,  contained  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  505;  Public 
Law  242.  84th  Cong  ) .  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  so  much  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  as  follows  the  words  'First  S.ipple- 
mental  Api)roprlatlon  Act.  1947."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  basic 
compensation  of  any  employee  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Sonate  (Including 
the  majority  and  minority  policy  committees 
and  the  majority  conference  of  the  Senate 
and  minority  conference  of  the  Senate),  or  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  the  ex- 
penses of  which  are  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  whose  basic  compensa- 
tion may  be  fixed  under  such  provisions  at 
a  rate  of  $8,000  per  annum,  may  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $8,040  per  annum, 
except  that  the  basic  compensation  of  one 
such  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $8,880  per  annum  and  the  basic 
compensation  of  two  such  employees  may  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $8,460  per 
annum." 

( 1 1  No  officer  or  employee  rhall  be  paid 
Increased  or  additional  compensation  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  his 
gross  rate  of  compensation  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (d)  and  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tions ( m  ) ,  ( n  ) ,  ( o ) ,  and  (  p ) . 

(J)  The  position  of  Chief  Nurse  In  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  under  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  allocated  to  grade  9  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  so  long  as  such  position  Is 
held  by  the  present  Incumbent. 


(k)  Tlie  rate  of  gross  annual  compensation 
of  each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (except  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  House  and  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House)    Is  hereby  Increased  by   10  percent. 

(1)  The  aggregate  rate  of  the  rate  of  basic 
annual  compensation  and  the  rate  of  addi- 
tional annual  comj>ensatlon  authorized  by 
law  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
hereby  Increased  by  10  percent. 

(m)  The  rate  of  gross  annual  compensa- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  the  rate  of  gross  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  on  the  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection. 

(n)  Tlie  basic  compensation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants  to  the  Si)eaker.  ma- 
jority leader,  minority  leader,  majority 
whip,  and  minority  whip,  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $8,880  per  annum. 

(o)  Sub-cction  (e)  of  section  202  of  the 
LegislalUe  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (2  U.  S.  C  72a  (e)).  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$8,820"  where  It  first 
appears  In  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$8.8a0'.  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$8,820"  at  the  second  place  where  it  appears 
In  such  subsectloa  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    $8,880". 

(p)  (1)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  with  ftill  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Clause  27  (c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "$8,820"  where  It  first 
appears  In  such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$8  880".  and  (Bi  by  striking  out 
"$8,820"  at  the  second  place  where  it  appears 
In  such  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3^880". 

(q)  The  limitations  In  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated "Folding  documents"  under  the  head- 
ing "Contingent  Expenses  of  the*Hotise"  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1958  (71  Stat  249;  Public  Law  85  75 ) .  or  In 
any  subsequent  appropriation  Act,  are 
hereby  Increased  by  10  percent. 

(r)  Each  employee  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  whose  compensation — 

(  1 )  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Hepresentatlves. 

(2)  is  not  Increased  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act.  and 

(3)  Is  fixed  at  a  gross  sfgrepate  rate  per 
annum,  shall  receive  additional  compyensa- 
tlon  at  tl:o  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  rate 
of  his  existing  gross  annual  compensation, 

(s)  The  Increases  in  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
With  respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  any  employee  In  such  office. 

(It  Subject  to  subsection  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  position  of  nurse  under  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Architect  to  that  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  which  Is  recommended  to  the 
Architect  by  the  Attending  Physician  of  the 
Congress,  Any  such  allocation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  post  audit,  review,  or  change  by 
any  authority  In  the  executive  branch, 

"Sec,  5,  (a)  Section  1403  (b)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat,  130; 
Public  Law  85  56).  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$17,800"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$19,580" 

(b)  Section  1403  (c)  of  STich  act.  relating 
to   the   annual   salary   of   the   Deputy   Chief 
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Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans*  Admlnls- 
Iratlon,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$16,8(X)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$18,480," 

(c)  Section  1403  (d)  of  such  act,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors  and  the  directors  of  serv- 
ice or  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$15,800"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$17,380"; 

(2)  by  striking  cut  the  word  "twenty" 
and  Inserting  in  Leu  thereof  the  word 
"twenty-five";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$13,225  minimum  to 
$14,300  rrmxlmum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$14,546  minimum  to  $16,500  maxi- 
mum" 

(di  Section  1403  (el  of  such  act.  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Dlrect'^jr  of 
Nursing  Service  and  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Nursing  Service  of  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$11,610"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$12,770  minimum  to 
$13,970  maximum";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$10,320'"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$11,355  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum" 

(e>  Section  1403  (f)  of  such  act.  relating 
to  tlie  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  pharma- 
cist, the  chief  dietitian,  the  chief  physical 
therapist,  and  Uie  chief  occupational  thera- 
pist of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f(  The  Administrator  may  appoint  a 
chief  pharmacist,  a  chief  dietitian,  a  chief 
physical  therapist,  and  a  chief  occupational 
therapist  During  the  period  of  his  service 
as  such  the  chief  pharmacist  and  the  chief 
dietitian  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $12,770 
minimum  to  $13,970  maximum  a  year  and 
the  chief  physical  therapist  and  the  chief 
occupational  therapist  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
of  $11,355  minimum  to  $12,555  maximum  a 
year  " 

(f»  Section  1407  (a>  of  such  act.  relating 
to  maxlmtim  and  minimum  annual  rates  of 
salary  of  cerunn  em;>loyees  of  the  Medical 
Service.  Dental  Service,  and  Nursing  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"(a)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full-pay 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  paragraph 
(1)    of  section  1404  shall  be  as  follows: 

"MrnlCAL    SERVICE 

"Chief  grade,  $12,770  minimum  to  $13,970 
maximum 

"Senior  grade,  $11,355  minimum  to  $12,555 
maximum, 

"Intermediate  grade,  $9,890  minimum  to 
$11,090  maximum 

"h'ull  grade,  $8,330  minimum  to  $9,530 
maximum, 

"Associate  grade.  $7,030  minimum  to  $8,230 
maximum, 

"Junior  grade.  $6,505  minimum  to  $7,405 
maximum. 

"dental  sekvtce 

"Chief  grade,  $12,770  minimum  to  $13,970 
maximum, 

"Senior  grade,  $11,355  minimum  to  $12,555 
maximum, 

"Intermediate  grade,  $9,890  minimum  to 
$11,090  maximum, 

"Full  grade,  $8,330  minimum  to  $9,530 
maximum,        «• 

"Associate  grade,  $7,030  minimum  to 
$8.2:10  maximum 

"Junior  grade,  $6,505  minimum  to  $7,405 
maximum. 

"NtniSING    SERVICK 

"Assistant  Director,  $8,330  minimum  to 
$9,530  maximum. 

"Senior  grade.  $7,030  minimum  to  $8,230 

maximum. 


"Full    grade,    $5,985    minimum    to    $6.8d5  any  grade  of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Clas- 

maxlmum.  slflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  except  with  respect  to 

"Associate     grade,     $5,205     minimum     to  changes   In   rate   of   salary   pursuant   to   the 

$6,165  maximum.  preceding  sentence,  and  shall  not  affect  the 

"Junior  grade,  $4,425  minimum  to  $5,385  applicability  of  the  Performance  Rating  Act 

maximum."  of  1950  to  any  Individual." 

(g)    Section  1408  (d)  of  such  act,  prescrlb-  (I)    Paragraph   (2)   of  section  1404  of  such 

Ing  the  maximum  amount  of  pay  and  allow-  act,  relating  to  additional   appointments,  is 

ances  of  medical,  surgical,  and  dental  sp>eclal-  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Ists  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur-  "(2)    Managers,  pharmacists,  physical  ther- 

gf'ry    of    the    Veterans'    Administration,    is  apists,    occupational     therapists,    dietitians, 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  and  other  scientific  and  professional  person- 

"(d)    Any  person,  rated  as  a  medical,  sur-  nel,  such  as  optometrists,  pathologists,  bac- 

glcal,  or  dental  specialist  under  the  provis-  terlologlsts,    chemists,    blostatisticians,    and 

Ions   of   this   section   or   prior   corresponding  medical  and  dental  technologists." 
provisions  of  law.  shall   receive.   In  addition  (J)    Paragraph   (5)   of  section  1405  of  such 

to  his   basic   pay.   an   allowance  equal   to   15  act,  relating  to  qualifications  of  appointees, 

percent  of  such  pay,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  is  amended — 

pay    plus    the    allowance    authorized    by    this  (li    by     redesignating     subparagraph     (B) 

subsection  exceed  $16,000  per  annum."  and    (C)    thereof  as  subparagraphs    (C)    and 

(hi    Section   1411   of  such   act.  relating  to  (D)    thereof,  respectively;   and 
appointment     of     additional     employees,     is  (2)    by  Inserting   Immediately   below  sub- 
amended —  paragraph  (A)  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  "  Immediately  follow-  "(B)   optometrist — 

Ing  "Sfc.  1411",  and  "be  licensed  to  practice  optometry  In  one 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  of  the  States,  Territories,  or  Commonwealths 
lowing:  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 

"(b)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  lumbia;". 
of  law.  the  per  annum  rate  of  salary  of  each  Sec.  6.    (a)    The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 

Individual  serving  as  a  manager  of  a  hospital,  is  amended  as  follows: 

domiciliary,  or  center  who  Is  not  a  physician  (l)    The  third  sentence  of  section  412  of 

In  the  medical  service  shall  not  be  less  than  such  act  (22  U.  S.  C.  867)  Is  amended  by  strik- 

the  rate  of  salary  which  he  would  receive  un-  ing  out  "$17,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 

der  section  1407  If  his  service  as  a  manager  of  of   "$19,250." 

a    ho5pltal,    domiciliary,    or   center   had    been  (2)    "The  fourth  sentence  of  section  412  of 

service  as  a  physician  In  the  medical  service  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "The 

In  the  chief  grade.     "Tills  subsection  shall  not  per    annum   salaries   of    Foreign    Service    of- 

affect  the  allocation  of  any  position  of  man-  fleers  within  each  of  the  other  classes  shall 

ager  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center   to  be  as  follows: 

••(•!;iss  1    $lfi.Ofln  $)f...V)n  116,940  tI7.3S0  $17,820  $lR,2fiO  $18,700 

V\.^.s■.■>      13,  WO  14.  I',<0  14.  ,120  14,  S50  l.MSO  15,  .110  15.  K40 

('lns.-i;<   ll.fifiO  11,««0  12.330  12.650  12,t«0  13.310  i;j,640 

ChiSf.*    9.900  10.175  10.4.50  10.725  11.000  11.275  11,5.50 

riiiis  5     8.140  8,415  8.090  8, 9ft5  8,240  9.515  9.790 

Chuvif)   ti.710  6.KJ0  7.1,50  7.370  7,590  7,  Slu  8.030 

ri)ts.<7    S.filO  5.775  .5.940  6.  lai  6,270  6,435  0.(500 

CliussH 4,730  4,895  6,060  6,225  5,390  8,655  6,720         $5,885." 

(3  I   The  second  sentence  of  section  415  of      officers  and  employees  within  each  class  shall 
such  act  (22  U   s.  C   870)  Is  amended  to  read      be  as  follows; 
as   follows:    "The   per   annum   rates   of  staff 

•  n. >.<;.<>  1 $11,770  $12,120  $12,480  $12. 8.«)  $13,160 

ria-ss2     lO.y-iO  11.205  11,4H5  11.770  12.120 

rKk<v<3  10.030  10,320  10.600  10.  Kh5  11.165 

('l;i&s4    9.095  9.380  9.665  9.945  10.230 

ria.<!,«  5          8,395  8.610  8,815  9,030  9,315  $9,600 

ri:i.<yif.      7,690  7.905  8,120  8. 3'25  8.  .540  8, 9.V5 

Clivsji  7      6.990  7,200  7,415  7,630  7,840  8,050 

(Mass  8      6,2K.5  6,495  6,710  6, 9-25  7,140  7,350 

Cla.s.s9           5,585  5.795  6.005  6,220  6,435  6,6.50 

r las,"!  in          5.115  £,2cO  5.400  5,  .540  5.7.55  5,970      $6,175 

Class  11                    4.6,50  4.7S«  4,930  5.070  5.215  8,355         .5,  .500 

Class  12                  ♦.180  4.320  4, 4<iO  4.605  4,745  4.890        5,025 

CU-vs  13                      3,7:«J  3.870  4.010  4,155  4,295  4,440        4.5X0 

Cla.ss  14                              3.300  3,445  3. 5.H.5  3,730  3,870  4,010        4,1.55 

Cla.ss  15                   3,090  3,105  ."5,230  3,300  3,445  3,  .585       3,730 

Clivis  16                    2.875  •J.PSO  3,020  S.O-tO  3.105  3,2:10        3,300 

riaj»  17                           2.G<iO  2,735  2,805  2.  S75  2.9.50  3,020         3. 0«0 

(lass  IK       2,4,55  2.  .5'20  2.590  "2.660  2,  r35  2,805        2,875 

Cla.ss  19 2,240  2,310  2,380  '2,455  2,  .520  2,590        2.660 

ria.ss"Jo"                                2,0'25  2,095  2,  ItVS  2.240  2.310  2.380       2,4,55 

Clii.ss21    ""                                     l.*^IO  1,880  1,955  '2,  (fi-i  2,095  2.165        2, '240 

Cl»is.s22 - 1,<500  1,670  1,745  1,810  1,  H.'?0  1,9,55        2. 0-.:5" 

(b)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offl-  the  Increases  provided  by  this  act  for  cor- 
cers.  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em-  responding  rates  of  compensation  In  the  ap- 
ployees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic  proprlate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  ef-  (b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
fectlve  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  step  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  Increase 
rates  provided  by  sections  412  or  415  of  the  in  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers  and 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  shall  receive  employees  whose  rates  of  compensation  are 
basic  compensation  on  or  after  the  effective  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
date  of  this  section  at  the  corresponding  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
step rate  as  provided  by  such  sections  412  or  terest  In  accordance  with  prevailing  rates  or 
415  as  amended  by  this  section.  practices. 

Sec   7.    (a)    Notwithstanding    section    3679  (c)    Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 

of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  affect   the   authority   contained    In   any   law 

C.  665).  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers  pursuant    to    which    rates   of    compensation 

and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  ^^^  ^  f^^^^  ^y  administrative  action, 

and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dls-  sec.  8.   (a)    Retroactive    compensation    or 

trlct  of  Columbia  whose  rates  of  compen^^^  ^                     ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^^ 

tlon  are  fixed  by  administrative  action  pur-  ',     ^^                ,         ,    ^,   .^      i  i     *!,„  o»^,. 

suant  to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased  "^^ly  ^^  ^^e  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  ser^  - 

by  this  act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  In-  Ice  of  the  United  States   (Including  service 

creased,  effective  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  or 

the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  the  municipal  goveriunent  of  the  District  of 

January  1,  1958,  by  amounts  not  to  exceed  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis 
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net.  except  that  such  retroactive  compensa-  (e)).  1-  amended  by  striding  out  -ZT'  and  wh'cj.  J>eg.n»  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 

tloA  or  salary  shall  be  paid  (1)   to  an  offlcer  '"-•;^'"«   "^^^^.^jf-^i,  ^^, "  .^^     CTasBlfica-  (d)    For   the   purpose   of   determining   the 

or  employee  who  retired  J^»;  "f.  f  J  P*';^  tlJ?"ct  of  m9  L  amendS  (5  U  S  c"  05) .  amoinfof  InsurancH^r  which  an  Individual 

Sfr'wllc^h    '^UTL^oI  l.TllT.r..  rm"/n^d°e^^Jrafn?l^'t?e'end  thereof  th^  ^^^^^  ^^l^^^lJ^^V:^,  ^Tc^Sea 

Irt1;ir;?trr's;Vlcerr:nr;d"duTn^;^^^^^^^  "L'S^AVr^nrent^  to=posUlons  In  grades  rn.^e^'o/'^clmpTnsa'^tron ' or  ^Jary    whfch 

oerl^  anr(2)  traccor^anc^^^^^^^^     thi  pro-  18.  17    and  18  of  the  general  schedule,  ex-  result  from  the  enactment  of  this  act  shal 

?"o^s  c?f   the   act   of  Augxist  3.    1950    (lk,b-  cept    positions    provided    for    In    subsection  be  held  and  cms  dered  to  ^e  effect 'j^ J"  "^ 

lie  Law  363    list  Cong  )     as  amended    (6  U.  (e)   of  this  section,  shall  be  made  only  upon  the   Hr.st  day   "J^^*^^,  ""\P«y   P"'"^   '"^'f 

8    C  Tlf  61k)     for  services  rendered  during  approval    by    the    Civil    Service    Commission  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  su.h   enact- 

the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  of    the    qualifications    of    the   proj^sed    ap-  ment. 

first    pay    period    which    began    on    or    after  polntees."  j^^     JOHNSTON    of    South    Carolina. 

January  1.   1958.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  Sec.  12.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  compen-  President    the  House  amendment  to 

enactment  of   this  act  by   an   officer  or  em-  satlon   of   the    position    of    Chief    Postal    In-  ^^^                  „       ,      QroDCr   and    very   de- 

ployee  who  dies  during  ruch  period.  spector  In  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  Senate    hill    7J4    IS   proper   ana    very  ae 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv-  be  $19,000.  Sirnble.  ,  ^  ,.  *  ,  ,•  ,  „^ 
Ice  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  sec.  13  Section  604  (d)  of  the  Federal  Em-  Pir.st.  It  extends  tfie  cost-of-living  aa- 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  frt)m  pioyees  Pay  Act  of  1045.  as  amended  (5  U  S.  C.  jostment  to  employees  of  Llie  postal  serv- 
tralnlng  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  944),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  leg  vvho  were  not  included  in  the  postal 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hospl-  ..,^1)  (j)  Hereafter,  for  all  pay  coinputa-  p^y  ^lU  recently  enacted.  Ihat  is  done 
tallzatlon  following  such  training  and  serv-  ^i^^i  purposes  affecting  officers  or  employees  ^  giving  an  additional  1  percent  to  em- 
Ice,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law  j^  y^  under  the  executive  branch,  the  Judl-  oiovp^,  jn  level  7  who  under  the  postal 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indl-  ^jj^j  branch,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  mu-  J,:,!  r«,.o,voH  r,,ilv  1  i  r^rr^nt  and  hv  ex- 
vldual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Federal  ^^^,^^^  government,  basic  per  annum  rates  bill  received  onlj  1  ^  Pf7^^"J;,J"?,^Vm 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of  ^f  compen.satlon  established  by  or  pursuant  tending  the  Z  2  percent  increase  wj  eui- 
the  District  of  Columbia.  to  law  shall  be  regarded  as  payment  for  em-  ployees  In  level  8  and  above.  The  net 
Sec.  9(a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  pioymcnt  during  52  basic  administrative  result  is  to  give  the  same  percentage  in- 
the  Budget  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  workweeks  of  40  hours.  crease  to  all  postal  employees.  I  com- 
provlde  by  regulation  for  the  absorption  from  ..^j)  whenever  for  any  such  purpose  It  Is  'mend  the  Housc  for  its  Wise  and  proper 
the   respective   applicable    appropriations    or  necessary  to  convert  a  basic  annual  rate  to  action  in  this  respect 

funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  ^^^^^  biweekly,  weekly,  dally,  or  hourly  Cp<,nnd  The  House  amendment  gives 
thU  act  U  enacted  and  for  the  Immediately  ^^,^  ^^^  foUoNMng  rules  shall  govern:  the^Zr  7mDloveerthrs?mV  percent 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  by  the  respective  de-  .,  j^  ,  ^  ^^j,  ^  derived  by  ^"^  ^"^^'^  employees  the  .same  P^rCfm 
partmentl.  agencies,  establishments,  and  cor-  ^^./jlig'^^he  ".mual^ate  by  2.080;  '  a^e  increase  ^hlch  has  been  received^  or 
poratlons  in  the  executive  branch  to  such  ■•  .3,  a  dully  rale  shall  be  derived  by  multl-  Will  be  received,  by  the  po-stal  em- 
extent  as  the  Director  deems  practicable,  of  ''^^^  ^J^^^  ^ate  by  the  number  of  dally  ployccs.  The  House  IS  to  be  commended 
the  cosU  of  the  Increases  In  basic  compen-  ^Jurs^f  service  required  and  for  its  wisdom  and  fairness  in  this  rC- 
sation  provided  by  this  act             ...         ,    ,  -,0    A   weekly  or   biweekly   rate   shall   be  spect. 

Of  ^u;/s"cTo?i  r;irrh'eVorrordei:i  -rlv^   by   muu^lymg   the  Lur.y   rate    by  I   .ad    hoped   that   the   "otise  amend- 

to  require  ( 1 )   the  separation  from  the  serv-  *0  or  80  as  the  ca.e  may  be.  ment   mit^ht  be  accepted   by   the   Senate 

ice  of  any  individual  by  reduction  in  force  '13)    All   rates  shall   be  computed  In  full  without  sending  it  back  to  the  House  or 

or  other  personnel  action  or  (2)    the  placing  cents,  countin-  a  fracUon  of  a  cent  as  the  without    having    a    conference    with    the 

of    any    Individual    In    a    leave-without-pay  next  higher  cent."                                      ^  ^   ^  Hou.se.     But,  unfortunately,  that  will  not 

status  Sec  14  (a)  The  Postal  Field  Service  Sched-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

(c)    Subsections   (a)    and   (b)    of  this  sec-  ule    contained    In    section    301     (a)     of    the  The  House  and  the  Senate  are  not  far 

tlon  Shan   not  apply   to  the   field   service  of  Postal    Field    Service    Compensation    Act    of  1  ne  nou.se  arm  uu  ot ii.ite  aic  iiot  la* 

the    Pos      Sffice  "^Department    and    to    st.ch  1955.  as  amended  by  section  401    (a)    of  the  apart  in   the  matter,  and  I  ^ee  no  dlffl- 

other  departments,  agencies,  establishments,  act  of   May   27,    1958    (73   Stat     145;    Ptibllc  culty  in  reaching  qulck  agreement.     A3 

and  corporations  In  the  executive  branch  as  Law    85  42-3),    Is    amended    by    striking    out  a    matter   of    fact,    most   of    the   changes 

the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presl-  levels  7  to  20.  Inclusive,  and  the  respective  ^hnt    need    be    made    have    already    been 

dent  may  deoU;nate.  I^r  annum   rates   and   steps   for   such   levels  aprreod   to.      In   the.se  circum.stance.**.   the 

Sec.  10.  Section  505   (e)   of  the  ClaEslflca-  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  levels  and  per  ^^^^  course  of  action  would  seem  to  be 

tlon  Act  of  1949.  a<  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  1105  annum  rates  and  steps  the  following:  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  amendment  with 

,.-1                                                             j»  «7o       $.1  03.1        \\wn       wr^r,r,       %\KVi      »vf!9s      tWf\  an  amendment.     Accordingly.  I  sent  to 

-TVinii^yra-^-::;:::::::::::::::::      *aZ  i"^^      l^      6hio      «;«."     r:^^^     e:^':-:  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  a^k  that 

TemDoniryVate siws  V^l        ^Tti-s        8:av^        fi.M.'.       fi.3:»       r,w.'.  it  be  read,  but  first  I  wi.sh  to  explain 

• _...  ".".' .\'-,7,5  6.87,^        6,i)7.s        B.27.^        fi, 47.^       f.. RTs       6,H7,s  briefly  thc  puiposc  of  the  amendment. 

Temporary  rate ^M.  6.020         6.225          r,v^^         «.  ;v..s        «.h40        7.0.;  ^^^.^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  nece.s.saiy   technical 

''TemDorarvVatV I""".'.".'"         c.'iiiK)  fi.'f.io         6. K«»         7, (),'.«         7.770        7,490        7.7ii)  correction  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  this 

TomMrirv  rate                                                  7  o:«l  7  270            7.  MO            7.7W            7.  IflO          ^.Tm         8.470  DOUy  in  rCtarO  lO  tne  aajUSimcni  01  sai 

12   *     ♦      *       i  TAi  iyt)h        8,(h;5        r.x'.'s        X. .vl.^       M.M.^       B.iDi  arics  in  the  offices  of  Senators    It  leaves 

-  ■Temporary  VuVc::::::::;:.: 7:733  ^m        8.2.-5        Kf<^        \-^^       yr,%       \^,  it  to  senators  to  make  adjustment*  as 

'TPtniiorn^vnite" — s" "'20  H  sii.-i         9! 0(10         «! 37.^         «. »w«       fl. M.'s      io.2;«i  thcy  .scc  fit.  and  givcs  thcm  a  lump  sum 

lemiKrary         e -.              ^^^^  ^^^^^             ^  ,^^j            ^^^^^           ,^  .,j^          ,„^^^          ,„^,,  allOWUnCC 

'r"..mii;r!.rvV!iVi." 8  370  »  '-^O              «,  WO            10,  .TfH)            111.  (,10          Id.  IIJO          ll.lMI  »»"--»•  "•■^'^  •                                                                 »        ,       ,        , 

Temporary  rate ^«.3^o  ^». ^^^       ^^_^       j^.^.       ^^^^      ^^    .^      ^^^^^^  Second.  It  makes  a  nocessary  technical 

'Vtmvoiv^■nie'.lV^'^V^y^l"'.'."       msoo  io,'n35        io,«70        II. m^        n.rtn      ii.07:>      i2..tPi  correction   in   the   language   relating   to 

'•-Temporary-rate- WV^  }.'>M       ii'.^'       "^^       u.^      u.l^^      ^!S^^  the  fixing  of  salaries  of  employees  in  the 

17          V"     J       -        ij  y^  i2..'Vho       uwo.'.       1.J.2J0        ij.  .'.v.      u.v^      14. 2i>',  Hou.se  documcnt  room     This  correction 

-TVHu^mry-r^e::::::::::.:...:..--       i^^;«  .2.5*5       i..2ao       u...       n.jjo«      u.-^      »;;^  was  requested  by  the  other  body,  and  I 

-'Tenipon»ry-nite-"-lI'"IIIIIIIIlIII       ii!  105  M.A^w       14,775       i.Mio       15.153      15, 7w  am  happy  to  comply  With  their  request. 

18 '-".."""""III"        li^m  1.V376        i5.To([       15.U0O  Third    It  puts  into  the  bill  language 

^   Ten, iK,rarynue .....-.-.-. ---.-.---        n. ^»2^,.  V.. .M       lo. joo  requested  by  the  administration  which 

,..^,        ...             ^,          ^  permits  the  recruitment  of  certain  scien- 

(b)    (1)    The   provision*  of  sections   402.  (B)   the  term    This  act  .  as  u.sed  In  such  „               nrofessional  colleee   eraduates 

403.  404.  and  405  or  tbe  act  c.  May  27.  1958  -U   "              ^,,,.    ,^,    p,,,,,_    ,,    ,,.3  tiflc    and   P^^i;^^"'^^-;/^-^^^ /-^".^^^^ 

i;;i;:.rb\e"a!;d"er  Uv^^a."o;  U^e  ^^t.:  "1^ l^"(a)  Except  a.  provided  In  subsec  provision  was  previously  approved  by  the 

date  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  the  ap-  »'«'«   <b'    and   (c)   of  this  section    thla  act  Senate  after  fuU  cmis^ideration  when  S. 

plication  and  operation  of  the  amendment  «^^"  '^f^^"'?  „^h                       Ur  i  n.fr,  ^^^  ^T  ^"'f'^  °"  February  28.  so  I  am 

made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  f'^L^""^  '"*''"*'  ''*«*"  °°  °'  *""  ^"^"^'^  Confident  there  Will  be  no  dissent  here 

(2)    For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)    of  ^'  ,  b ,  -rhls  section   the  first  section    and  sec-  ^^"^^  ^°  putting  it  back  in  the  bUl. 

this  subsection-  ^j j,^'  ^'^, ^  e)   4 ?hf  4  m    4 ^Q^  4  m  Fo"''^^  ^he  amendment  restores  to  the 

(A)    the    terms   "ThU    title-   and    "this  5  (1).  5  (J )." 7.  8.  9.' 10,  and  u  shall  take  effect  bill  previously  approved  Senate  language 

title."  as  used  in  such  sections  40a  (a),  403.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  relating   to   the   establishment  of   neces- 

and  404.  mean  the  amendment  made  by  sufr-  (c)   Sections  5   (h).  12.  and  13  shall  take  sary  supergrudes  and  scientific  positions 

Section  (a)  of  this  section;  and  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  justified    to    the    Post    Office    and    Civil 
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Service  Committee  by  the  administration 
at  the  time  S.  734  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Fifth.  The  amendment  restores  pre- 
viously approved  Senate  language  pre- 
scribing a  method  for  adjusting  the  pay 
of  employees  upgraded  under  section  803 
of  the  Cla.ssification  Act  by  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Finally,  the  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain perfecting  c.iangcs  of  a  minor  na- 
ture. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  substantial  in- 
crease  in   the   number   of  grade  GS-16. 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions.     When  we 
approve  these  additional  supergrade  po- 
sitions I  should  like  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  are  rec- 
ognized.    In  the   past  this  Bureau  has 
not   been    authorized    supergrade    posi- 
tions by  the  Civil  Service   Commission. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  work  of  this 
agency.     In  the  position  of  warden  at 
the  United  States  penitentiary.  Atlanta, 
Ga..  there  is  a  man  whose  responsibil- 
ities are  exceeded  by  few  in  the  Federal 
service.     He  is  charged  with  the  deten- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  difficult  pris- 
oners in  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  their  modification  of  attitude 
and    rehabilitative   preparation    for   re- 
lease.    He  administers  and  manages  a 
large  and  complex  Federal  installation, 
and  directs  the  operations  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial   factory    which    any    place   else 
would  by   itself  justify   a  higher  grade 
Similarly    in    the    Federal    prisons    at 
Leavenworth.    Kans  :    Alcatraz.    Calif.; 
Lewisburg.   Pa  ;    Chillicothe.   Ohio;    Mc- 
Neil Island.  Wa^h  :  El  Reno.  Okla.;  and 
the  Medical  Center  at  Sprinpfleld.  Mo  . 
we   have   administrators   performing   as 
difficult  and  important  work  as  one  can 
find  in  the  Federal  Government.     None 
of  these   wardens   have   been  approved 
for  supergrade   positions.     They  are   in 
fact  paid  considerably  less  than  are  the 
wardens   in  many  of   the  State  pri.<;ons. 
I  want  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  called  to  this  inequity. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  a 
worldwide   influence   upon   law   enforce- 
ment, confinement,  and  proijrams  con- 
cerned with  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  prisoners.     In  the  central  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau,  at  its  Medical  Center, 
and  in  the  major  institutions,  adminis- 
trators and  professional  personnel  with 
broad    backgrounds    of    experience    and 
undTstanding  are  required.    It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  agency  of  Government  be 
able  to  recruit  and  retain  persons  with 
understanding  and  skill  in  this  special- 
ized field  of  work. 

In  its  relationships  with  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  and  in  its  partici- 
pation at  national  and  international 
conferences  this  Bureau  is  expected  to 
take  the  initiative  in  improving  stand- 
ards and  methods  of  handling  and  treat- 
ing prisoners.  The  trends  in  age  groups 
toward  more  youthful  ofTenders  and  in 
types  of  offenses  toward  more  violent 
crimes  greatly  increase  the  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  of  this  organization. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  responsibilities.  Cor- 
rectional leaders  of  the  highest  capa- 
bility are  needed  to  recognize  and  ex- 
ploit every  opportunity  to  find  solutions 
to  the  problems  which  face  this  Nation 


and  Its  people  in  our  growing  inmate 
population. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  a  career  service  for 
its  personnel.  A  few  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  its  eieht  major  institutions  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  in  their  staffing  key  positions 
with  individuals  possessing  the  needed 
abilities  and  stature. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  that  my 
amendments  to  the  Hoa-^e  amendment 
be  read,  and  I  move  that  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  amendments,  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  will  acree  to  them,  which 
will  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  conference. 

Mr  DIRKFEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  after  the  Senate  had  taken 
action  on  the  bill,  it  went  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  struck  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  substituted  an  en- 
tirely new  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  IS  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  bill  as  pa.«^sed 
by  the  House,  among  other  things  the 
Hou.se  included  a  proposal  to  require 
Civil  .Service  Commission  approval  of  all 
cla.ssificalions  of  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  the 
supergrades.  and  also  .schedule  C. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  amendments 
the  Senator  offers  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
that  out.  .so  that  matter  will  be  in  con- 
ference.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  In  addition,  only  the 
increases  in  FBI  supertrrades  were  per- 
mitted to  stand,  and  all  other  scientific 
and  supergrades  were  stricken  in  the 
House  bill' 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South    Carolina. 

Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  also  will  be 
cured  by  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of    South    Carolina. 

Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  to  scienti.'^ts  and 
others  w  ho  are  given  increases  under  sec- 
tion 803.  an  automatic  ceiling  has  been 
provided  by  the  House  as  against  the 
Senator's  proposal  to  carry  them,  so  to 
speak,  as  they  go  along.  That  will  be 
cured? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Finally,  there  is  a 
provision  with  reference  to  recruitment 
of  scientific  and  professional  college 
graduates,  namely,  the  ceiling  of  GS-5, 
will  be  removed,  and  grade  7  substituted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  also  included  in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     And  in  the  motion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  put  all 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill,  and 
also  the  new  propo.sals  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No;    it    would    put    in    conference    only 


amendments  as  to  which  there  was  a 
difference,  if  the  House  failed  to  agree 
to  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  whole  latitude  of 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  new  proposals  would  be  in  confer- 
ence.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Carlson]  about  the  matter,  and 
I  have  taken  the  House  bill,  with  the 
amendments  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  be  reason- 
ably sure  about  the  situation,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!  who  has 
raised  some  questions  both  with  me  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas.  so  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  motion  before 
the  Senate.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  whether  he  has  any  questions 
with  respect  to  the  matter,  so  the  record 
will  be  entirely  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding,  from  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
all  the  provisions  which  are  being  dis- 
cu.ssed  would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
What  I  have  done  is  ask  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  House  bill  with  the  amend- 
ments I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  House  bill  may 
be  all  right,  or  it  may  not,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  has  not  been 
before  the  Senate  or  a  Senate  committee, 
nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  except  perhaps  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  never  saw  the 
language  until  this  morning,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  printed  and  available  for 
distribution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  there 
be  a  reading  of  the  amendments  and  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
clerk  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  language  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  propos- 
ing has  not  been  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  in  printed  form  prior  to 
today? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  language  is  the  same,  but  the 
amount  is  not  the  same.  We  agreed  to 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  language  of  the  House  bill  is 
the  same  as  that  passed  by  the  Senate? 
If  so,  why  not  take  the  Senate  language? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  phrase- 
ology, but  it  means  the  same  thing.  It 
provides  for  an  increase  of  10  percent. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object  to  the  mo- 
tion unless  it  is  cleared  up.  Frankly.  I 
am  a  little  confused  as  to  what  is  pro- 
posed. I  hope  other  Senators  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
All  the  amendments  do  is  to  put  back  in 
the  bill  what  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  proposed  amendments. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  House  nmendment  to 
S  734-  On  page  5  of  the  House  engrossea 
amendment,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  through  line  6  on  page  8  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(6i  Except  fts  provided  In  paragraph  <7) 
of  this  subsection.  If  the  officer  or  employee 
Is  receiving  basic  compensation  Immediately 
prior  to  Uie  diite  of  enactment  of  this  act 
as  a  result  of  action  taKen  under  section  803 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  a«  amended 
(68  Stat.  1106.  5  U.  S.  C.  1133).  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  higher  of  either  (A)  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  scheduled  rate  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  701  of  the  Classincatloii 
Act  of  1949  (5  U.  S.  C.  1121)  had  such  action 
under  section  803  not  been  taken,  or  (B)  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  scheduled 
rate  tn  effect  on  such  effective  date  which  Is 
equal  to  his  existing  rate,  or  If  there  Is  no 
such  scheduled  rate  equal  to  his  existing 
rate,  then  at  the  next  higher  scheduled 
rate':  Provided.  That  upon  approval  by  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission,  bused  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  action  Is  equitable, 
any  such  employee  may  be  paid  at  any 
scheduled  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (H.  (2».  or  (3(  of  this 
sub-sectlon. 

"(7)  If  the  officer  or  employee  has  had 
his  rate  of  basic  compensation  adjusted,  un- 
der authority  of  section  803  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1919.  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
1106:  5  U  8.  C.  1133).  at  any  time  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  d;:te 
of  this  act  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act — - 

"(A)  his  rate  of  baste  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  In  accordance  with 
the  Initial  conversion  rules  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (It.  (2).  and  (3»  of  this  sub- 
section for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  adjustment  under 
such  section  803.  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
or  rates  which  he  was  receiving  during  such 
period;  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
Biich  adjustment  under  such  section  803.  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection." 

On  page  12  of  the  House  engros.sed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  and 
Insert   In   lieu   thereof    the  following: 

"(b)  The  b.islc  compensation  of  each 
employee  In   the  office  of  a  Senator." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  obtain 
copies  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, they  will  observe  the  exact  wording 
of  the  amendments  I  am  offering  is  in 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  essentially  that  the  Senate 
is  abdicating  its  responsibilities  by  ac- 
cepting every  amendment  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  House,  with  the  exception  that 
we  are  insisting  upon  retention  of  the 
one  amendment  concerning  the  number 
of  higher  grades  which  may  be  In- 
creased? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
With  some  other  minor  amendments 
which  the  clerk  will  read.  Every  item 
the  clerk  is  reading  was  in  the  Senate 
bill. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  not  Inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  what  was  In  the 
Senate  bill.  What  I  should  like  to  know 
is  what  we  are  accepting  In  the  House 
amendment,  without  RlvlnK  the  mem- 
bership an  opportunity  to  di.scu.ss  it  or 
to  know  what  we  are  acting  upon 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senate  is  asked  to  accept  a  10-per- 
cent pay  raise  bill  instead  of  a  7'.2-per- 
cent  pay  rai.se  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Is  that  the   only 

amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  all  that  is  involved.  The  pro- 
ixjsal  is  the  same  as  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill,  with  the  10-perccnt  pay 
raise  provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ex- 
plain what  the  amendments  the  clerk 
has  just  read  will  do? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  Is  one  exception.  There  has  been 
added  an  item  retjuested  by  the  admin- 
istration, that  in  the  Postal  Department 
those  above  ^rade  6  t>e  allowed  to  Ret  a 
10-percent  pay  raise  also.  That  is  the 
only  difference.  That  provi.sion  Ls  in  the 
House  bill     We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamenta.-'  innuir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  clerk  finished  reading  the  proposed 

amendments?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  he 
has  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  wanted  to  have  them  all 
read.  If  the  Senator  will  pick  up  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  he  will  see  we  have 
covered  the  subject  in  the  past. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Let  us  forget  what 
we  have  acted  upon  before  Does  some- 
body know  what  the  amendmenUs  now 
being  proposed  will  do?  If  so.  just  ex- 
plain them.  First,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  propo.s€Kl  amendments  merely  rein- 
stated .some  Senate  language.  Now.  we 
find  that  they  Include  other  propasals. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  have  made  that  clear  in  my  statement 
on  the  floor.  I  will  read  the  statement 
again.    I  read  it  once. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
merely  asking  for  an  explanation.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  statement  that 
miKht  help.  The  Senator  says  he  read 
it  before,  but  I  did  not  hear  him.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  explanation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendments  be 
saspended  temporarily,  because  I  believe 
I  can  explain  the  matter  for  the  Sena- 
tor. 

First.  The  amendments  proposed  by 
me  make  a  necessary  technical  correc- 
tion to  carry  out  the  wish  of  this  body 
in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  salaries 
in  the  offlces  of  Senators. 

Second.  They  make  a  necessary  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  lan.tjuage  relating 
to  the  fixing  of  salaries  of  employees  in 
the  House  document  room.  Tills  cor- 
rection was  requested  by  the  other  body. 


and  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  their 
request. 

Third.  They  put  into  the  bill  lanRuage 
requested  by  the  administration  which 
ITermits  the  recruitment  of  certain 
scientific  and  professional  college  Rrad- 
uates  at  grade  7  rather  than  grade  5. 
This  provision  was  previously  approved 
by  the  Senate  after  full  consideration 
when  S.  734  was  passed  on  February  2«. 
.so  I  am  confident  there  will  be  no  dUsent 
here  today  to  putting  it  back  in  the  bill. 
Fourth.  The  amendments  restore  to 
the  bill  previously  approved  Senate  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  establishment  of 
necessary  supergrades  and  scientific  po- 
sitions Justified  to  the  Post  OfUce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  by  the  admin- 
istration at  the  time  S.  734  was  vnder 
consideration. 

Fifth  The  amendments  restore  pre- 
viously approved  Senate  language  pre- 
scribing a  method  for  adjusting  the  pay 
of  employees  upgraded  under  section  803 
of  the  Clas.sificatlon  Act  by  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Finally,  the  amendments  make  certain 
perfecting  changes  of  a  minor  nature. 

We  found  that  mistakes  had  been 
made,  which  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion Tlie  sections  are  to  be  renumbered 
in  accordance  with  the  amendments. 
Certain  changes  had  to  be  made  to  make 
the  provisions  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation,  but  what  has  he 
said**  I  am  very  frank  to  say  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  it  fully.  In  simple 
language,  tell  us  what  the  proposed 
amendment  does. 

Then  one  other  question.  As  to  the 
retroactive  feature  of  the  bill  would  a 
retroactive  payment  be  .«;ubject  to  re- 
tirement deductions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
For  the  Information  of  the  Senator,  that 
matter  will  not  be  considered  In  the 
conference.  The  bills  passed  by  both 
Houses  fixed  the  same  date,  so  we  can- 
not consider   that  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  simply  asking 
a  question  In  connection  with  the  retro- 
active-payment feature  of  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  date  for  payment 
retroactive  to  January*  1.  1958. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  retirement  de- 
ductions be  taken  from  such  back  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  will  be.  Certainly  they  will.  The 
retirement  percentage  will  be  deducted, 
the  .same  as  would  be  true  with  respect 
to  any  salary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  there  is  such  a 
deductible  provision — and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  a  hurried  examina- 
tion of  the  bill  that  there  is — would  not 
that  necessitate  a  recomputation  of  pay- 
ments for  all  retirees  who  have  retired 
since  January  1.  1958? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No;   it  would  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  L>  tliat  matter  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  covered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Wliat  section  of  the 
bill  provides  for  that? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  bill  contains  language  con.slstent 
with  that  in  the  Postal  Pay  Act,  so  that 
is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  question 
the  Senator's  statement,  but  could  the 
Senator  bring  to  my  attention  the  para- 
graph in  the  bill  which  covers  that 
item? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  provide  that  information  for  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  I  shall  have  to 
look  it  up.     It  is  a  long  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  found  the  information? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
have  the  information.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  25  of  Uie  Uouse  engrossed  amend- 
ment, after  the  period  In  Hue  20.  insert  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such  retroactive 
compensation  or  p.alary  nhall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  bBFlc  salary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  the  case  of 
any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  em- 
ployee." 

That  language  takes  care  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  is  provided  in  the  amendments 
on  the  desk. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Is  that  provided  in 
the  amendments  on  the  desk,  or  in  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  Is  in  the  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  sure  that  that  is  in  the 
amendments  on  the  desk  or  in  the  bill 
which  was  pas-ed  by  the  House?  No 
mention  of  this  point  was  made  in  his 
explanation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  at  the  desk,  in  the  amendments  we 
were  going  to  have  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  we  are  now 
being  assured  that  it  is  one  provision  of 
the  amendments  which  was  not  ex- 
plained. I  did  not  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  explain  that  as  being  in  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
These  are  merely  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  a.'^k  what 
other  clarifying  provisions  are  in  the 
amendments  which  have  not  been  fully 
read?     Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  will  find  there  are  approxi- 
mately seven  amendments  changing  sec- 
tion numbers  and  tilings  like  tiiat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  speaking  of 
those  corrections  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments which  are  of  major  substance, 
such  as  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  would  answer  the  question;  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor another  question?  The  retroacti'/e 
feature  of  the  measure,  ais  I  understand 
it.  will  necessitate  the  payment  of  be- 
tween $250  million  and  $275  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  approximately  correct,  but  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  The  House  has  adopted  such 
a  provision  in  its  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  which  contained  the  same 
provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  debating 
that  point  now.    I  am  merely  speaking 
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of   the    fact   that   that   is   the   amount 
involved. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Presumably  that 
will  be  paid  as  of  a  given  date,  assuming 
the  bill  is  enacted.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  say  on  the  first  payday  there- 
after. It  may  require  longer  to  compute 
the  amount  in  some  cases.  It  may  be 
the  second  payday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  will  be  paid  at 
some  projected  future  date. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  the  agencies 
have  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  in- 
crease? Have  funds  been  appropriated 
to  pay  it,  or  how  will  they  get  the  $250 
million?  Does  the  bill  make  any  pro- 
vision for  it?  Also,  where  will  the  agen- 
cies get  the  extra  $250  million  to  pay 
salaries  for  the  remainder  of  the  year? 
Is  that  provided  for  in  this  measure? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Money  is  appropriated  for  the  various 
departments.  If  any  department  runs 
short  in  the  last  2  weeks  or  the  last 
mcnth,  we  always  pa.ss  a  supplemental 
bill  to  tcike  care  of  the  shortage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  may  be  true, 
but 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
This  is  only  an  authorization  act,  and 
not  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  more  than 
an  authorization,  as  I  understand  it. 
It  is  a  commitment  to  pay. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tlierefore  there 
would  be  a  direct  obligation  to  pay. 
The  question  is  how  the  agencies  are 
to  pay  it.  We  have  already  acted  on 
the  appropriation  bills  for  4  or  5  depart- 
ments, and  we  are  now  passing  on  to 
those  departments  their  proportionate 
share  of  this  $500  million  increase. 

Where  will  they  get  this  money  ?  Will 
this  action  necessitate  an  immediate  re- 
consideration of  the  appropriations  for 
the  various  departments  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  money? 

Certainly  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  ask 
from  where  the  money  to  make  these 
payments  is  coming.  This  bill  calls  for 
an  extra  expenditure  of  $500  million, 
and  the  entire  pay  structure  increase 
will  be  in  excess  of  %l\'i  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1958. 

We  already  are  operating  at  a  deficit, 
and  our  national  debt  is  bumping  the 
ceiling.  What  suggestions  does  the  Sen- 
ator have  for  raising  this  extra  %l\^ 
billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  employees  affected  by  this  bill  will 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
postal  workers  and  the  mihtary  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  may  be  true; 
but  what  position  are  they  all  in?  I  am 
not  debating  the  point.  I  am  merely 
asking  for  information.  There  is  no  need 
of  saying  that  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
money  if  there  is  not  some  projected  plan 
for  doing  so.  I  am  asking  if  any  plans 
have  been  made  or  any  consideration 
given  by  the  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  as  to  where  the  money  will 


come  from.  The  agencies  must  be  given 
the  cash  to  pay  the  increase  if  the  bill 
passes.    Or  is  that  to  be  considered  later? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Each  department  will  pay  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  as  the  departments  always  do. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  pass  upon.  All  we  can  do 
is  pass  an  enabling  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  general  fund? 
The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that 
there  is  a  law.  as  I  understand — and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error — which  provides  that  no  agency  of 
the  Government  may  spend  in  any 
month  more  than  one-twelfth  of  its  al- 
lotted appropriations.  The  Government 
agencies  are  supposed  to  stay  reasonably 
close  to  that  figure.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  entire  annual  ap- 
propriation in  the  first  6  months  and  go 
broke.  That  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

Yet,  now  it  is  proposed  that  we  place 
an  extra  obligation  on  these  departments 
for  an  immediate  paj'ment  of  $250  mil- 
lion in  retroactive  payments  and  another 
quarter  billion  for  increases  during  the 
latter  half  of  this  year. 

But  apparantly  no  consideration  has 
been  given  as  to  from  where  this  money 
is  to  come.    Let  us  face  this  issue. 

If  we  impose  a  commitment  on  the 
agencies  of  another  $500  million  for  tlie 
next  6  or  7  months,  either  they  will 
have  to  violate  the  intent  of  the  law  or 
we  shall  have  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $400  million  or  $500  million.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  shall  have  to  pay  the  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  over  a  term  of  years — not 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  says 
we  would  be  paying  it  out  of  the  Treasury 
over  a  period  of  years.  That  is  not  true. 
This  $575  million  will  be  paid  out  this 
calendar  year.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in- 
stead of  paying  it  out  of  the  Treasury's 
ready  cash  we  would  have  to  borrow  the 
money  in  order  to  pay  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  We  appropriate  money  for 
everything.  We  are  about  to  appropriate 
about  $3,900,000,000  and  give  it  to  people 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Some  of  us  are  hop- 
ing that  that  will  not  be  done. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  what- 
ever the  cost,  to  a  large  extent  it  will 
have  to  be  met  with  borrowed  money. 
We  might  as  well  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  all  realize  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  money.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
telling  us  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  before  we  bor- 
row it,  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  so  that  we  can  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  what  we  are  now  authorizing,  ap- 
propriations for  which  will  be  made 
later.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  leave  that 
up  to  the  financial  experts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  answer  from  the  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  complete  lack  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  so  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  to  how  we  are  to  pay  for  these 
expenditures  after  they  are  authorized. 
It  is  easy  to  pass  a  bill  and  say.  At  some 
later  date  we  will  find  the  money  some- 
where. As  a  result  of  such  irresponsible 
actions  we  are  now  confronted  with  a 
$10  billion  deficit  for  next  year.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  recognize  in  the  Congress, 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposal,  that  what  is  being  proposed 
is  to  authorize  r.alary  increases — salary 
increases  amounting  to  a  billion  or  a  bil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars,  proposed  to  be 
paid  for  with  borrowed  money,  by  a  Gov- 
ernment which  is  already  e.xpccted  to  be 
in  the  red  to  the  extent  of  $10  biUion  for 
the  next  12  months.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  salary  consideration  for  Federal 
employees  should  be  altogether  based  on 
the  condition  of  the  budget.  The  fair- 
ness or  need  of  the  increase  in  compari- 
son to  industry  salary  scales  and  the 
cost-of-living  factor  arc  also  involved. 
But  likewise  we  cannot  ignore  the  condi- 
tion of  the  budget. 

A  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  my 
opinion  would  be  in  order,  but  the  House 
bill  goes  far  beyond  that  factor,  and  I 
will  not  support  the  measure  as  it  is  now 
before  us.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  shall 
have  to  borrow  the  extra  money  to  make 
these  payments,  and  before  we  borrow  it 
we  must  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  this  pro- 
posal, but  I  do  not  think  the  full  implica- 
tion of  what  is  proposed  is  understood. 
It  was  laid  before  the  Senate  only  a  few 
hours  ago.  I  frankly  admit,  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate — that  I  have  very  little 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  in  the  measure 
now  before  us  and  I  will  not  sujiport  any 
measure  with  respect  to  which  I  know  so 
httle. 

Our  Government  must  be  kept  solvent 
and  it  is  long  past  time  when  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  as  to  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  whicii  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing. Inflation  is  still  one  of  the  major 
threats  in  America. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  record  is  made,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

First  of  all,  we  pa.s.scd  the  bill  substan- 
tially in  this  form  on  February  28  this 
year,  to  cover,  roughly,  1.021,000  em- 
ployees in  the  cla.ssified  service. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroHna. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  were  some 
technical  difliculties  which  were  cor- 
rected when  the  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  committee,  and  also  by  the 
Hou.se. 

I  should  observe  that  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  As  I  understand  from  the 
House  report,  among  other  things  the 
House  had  to  clarify  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  wage  board  employees,  so-called 
salary-.savinf;  cases,  and  so-called  sec- 
tion 803  cases. 

The  House  had  to  make  some  provision 
for  computation  of  compensation  in  the 


case  of  retirement  since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  first  pay  period,  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  House  also  provided 
for  Civil  Service  Commission  clearance 
with  respect  to  those  employees  who  are 
in  the  general  classification  schedule — 
the  so-called  C-grade  employees,  and 
some  others. 

Moreover,  the  IIou.se  Inserted  a  provi- 
sion which  eliminated  all  the  super- 
grades,  with  the  exception  of  those  al- 
located to  the  FBI.  I  think  the  Hou.'=e 
also  inserted  a  provision  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  to 
$19,000. 

Then  there  was  a  new  formula  for 
computing  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  or  bi- 
weekly rates  of  compensation  in  ceitain 
cases. 

My  understandinsT  is  that  finally,  in 
effect,  the  House  eliminated  564  super- 
grades,  and  also  313  jobs  under  Public 
Law  525. 

Furthermore,  the  House  struck  out  the 
Senate  provision  with  respect  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  tho.se  who  had  a  college  de- 
gree or  college  education. 

Finally,  the  House  inserted  a  provision 
with  respect  to  an  automatic  ceiling  on 
scientists  and  enj^ineers. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
By  the  way,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson!  is  a  cosponsor,  with  me, 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
merely  wished  to  make  sure  that  the 
record  was  clear,  in  view  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams). 

Substantially,  then,  we  have  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  with  some  clerical  changes,  and 
some  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ments, and  certain  substantial  provi- 
sions, which  the  Senator  now  proposes 
to  strike,  so  that  the  House  may  again 
work  its  will  on  the  bill,  which  will  brin": 
it  back  substantially  in  the  form  in 
which  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
With  the  exception  that  the  House  has 
provided  for  an  increase  of  10  percent 
instead  of  7  '  j  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  coming  to  that. 
The  Senate  pas.sed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
7 '2-percent  increase.  The  House  pro- 
vided a  10-percent  increase  for  the  one- 
million-odd  employees  in  the  classified 
service. 

One  further  ob.scrvation.  This  in- 
crease would  normally  cost.  I  suppose, 
about  $540  million.  So  the  question 
arises.  Where  are  we  to  get  the  money? 
That  question  is  inevitable.  Of  cour.se, 
the  Budi^et  Bureau  will  have  to  send  a 
supplemental  estimate  to  the  Congress. 
That  estimate  will  be  referred  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  it  will 
receive  consideration  before  the  present 
session  is  over. 

Obviously  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  for  every  agency  and  department 
involved.  We  rtiust  give  them  whatever 
is  necessary,  because  this  is  a  mandate 
in  the  law. 

This  is  a  modification.  It  l.s  an 
amendment  of  existing  law  which 
changes     the     classification     schedule. 


Congress  is  obligated  to  provide  the 
money  regardless  of  what  the  situation 
may  be.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add.  if  my 
affable  friend  will  permit  me  to  do  so, 
that  there  must  have  come  to  the  desk 
of  every  Senator  a  preliminary  estimate 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
what  the  fiscal  situation  will  be  in  1958 
and  in  1959.  The  Budget  Director  indi- 
cates, as  does  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  what  the  anticipated  revenues 
will  be  and  what  the  anticipated  ex- 
penditures will  be.  The  deficit  for  fiscal 
1958.  which  will  end  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  will  be  in  the  nci<;hborhocd  of 
three  billion  dollars,  and  the  deficit  fcr 
fiscal  1959  will  be  between  eight  billion 
and  ten  billion  dollars,  as  I  understand 
the  fisurcs. 

Of  course  we  have  had  similar  con- 
ditions to  deal  witli  heretofore;  indeed 
I  was  a  Member  of  one  body  of  Congress 
or  the  other,  in  the  days  when  we  had,  I 
believe,  17  continuous  deficits,  some 
larger  and  some  smaller.  However,  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  deficits  dur- 
ing this  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  this  bill 
provides  for  five-hundred-and-forty-odd 
million  dollars  in  salary  increases  which 
will  have  to  be  paid.  Obviously  the  ad- 
ministration will  certainly  honor  the 
obligation. 

I  should  say,  with  respect  to  the  ix)si- 
tion  taken  by  the  administration,  that 
it  wanted  the  supergrades  to  apply  not 
only  to  the  FBI,  but  also  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  The  ad- 
ministration was  not  happy  about  the 
Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  qualifications 
of  certain  of  the  16.  17,  and  18  GS  grades 
and  the  so-called  C-.schedu!e.  and  also 
with  resi>ect  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Hou.^e  in  regard  to  scientists  and  in  con- 
nection with  college  recruitment,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  engineers.  Those  four 
items  are  being  cured  by  the  amend- 
ments which  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  I  am  in  position  to  say. 
and  I  think  I  am  free  to  say.  that  that 
is  in  accordance  willi  the  desires  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  CAItLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that,  as  I  understand,  tlie  only 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Do  we 
wish  to  treat  the  classified  employees  in 
the  same  way  we  treated  the  postal  em- 
ployees? 

When  we  pa.ssed  the  postal  employee 
pay  increa^^e  bill,  I  said  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  doing  for  the  cla.ssified  workers 
what  we  did  for  the  postal  workers. 
That  is  what  our  committee  chairman  Is 
trying  to  accomplish  this  afterncwn.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments,  with  the 
amendments  which  the  chairman  is 
offering.  The  amendments  restore  pro- 
visions which  we  placed  in  the  Senate 
bill.  We  are  not  doing  anything  new. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  any  new 
language. 

A.s  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  has  said,  what  is  suggested  is  very 
badly  needed  language.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  «dopt  the  amendments,  and  I 
also  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  them.  If  the  House  wishes 
to  get  quick  action  on  behalf  of  the 
classified  workers.  I  hope  it  will  accept 
the  amendments.    In  that  connection,  I 


call  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
House  report: 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  consldera- 
Uon  by  the  Houae  of  S.  734.  rather  than 
H.  R.  8999.  will  expedite  final  legislative 
action  on  needed  adjuBtmcnts  in  the  com- 
pensation ol  the  Federal  employees  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Kinsas  is  the  ranking  minority  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Have  we  any  a.ssurance 
that  the  President  will  accept  the  bill, 
or  is  there  a  possibility  of  a  veto? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  is  that 
the  Pre.'=ident  signed  the  postal  pay  bill, 
which  contained  the  same  percentage  in- 
creases. I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  question  about  the  classified  bill 
on  that  ground.  The  postal  bill  set  the 
pattern.  1  he  pattern  was  also  set  by  the 
bill  covering  the  retired  annuitants, 
which  we  passed  yesterday.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  would  take  care  of  the 
classified  employees  on  the  same  basis. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  fair  that  such 
action  be  taken. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  I  recall,  when 
this  bill  was  first  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  said  he  would  not  ac- 
cept more  than  a  7  or  8  percent  increa.se 
in  the  pay  schedules  of  classified  civil 
servants.     Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  the  President  submitted  in  his 
budget  a  recommendation  for  a  6  per- 
cent increase.  He  suggested  a  6  percent 
mcrease  for  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees and  military  personnel.  The  cost 
of  that  increase  would  have  been  about 
$1,052,000,000.  Since  that  time  Con- 
gress has  pa.ssed  a  postal  pay  bill  and  a 
retired  annuitants  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will  approve  the  bill  for  the  classified 
employees  with  the  10  percent  feature 
in  it. 

Mr  DWORSH.AK  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  e.'^timate  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
incieases  for  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government?  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  military  prrscnnel  now. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  bill  for  the  clas- 
sified worker  will  cost  $542  million  in  nay 
increases.  I  forget  what  the  other  figure 
is.  It  represents  a  substantial  increase 
also. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  believe,  then,  that  the 
President  has  changed  his  position — 
probably  in  equity  to  all  categories  of 
Federal  employees — and  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  bill  if  it  Is  finally  approved  by 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congress? 

Ml-.  CARLSON.  When  we  had  the 
postal  pay  increase  bill  before  the  Senate, 
I  said  I  hoped  the  President  would  sign 
it  after  we  had  approved  It.  He  did  sign 
it.    That  is  about  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    T  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  not,  in  fact,  a 
bit  of  difference  between  the  principle 
which  was  applicable  to  the  postal  em- 
ploj'ees'  pay  increase  and  that  which  we 
arc  now  discussing  with  respect  to  the 


civil-service  employees?  I  have  in  mind 
that,  in  a  measure,  we  provided  funds 
with  which  to  meet  the  increases  for 
postal  employees  by  raising  the  rates 
charged  for  the  delivery  of  mail.  Here 
we  are  doing  nothing  in  that  regard. 
We  are  saying  to  the  administration: 
You  have  a  $3  billion  deficit  in  1958. 
There  will  definitely  be  an  $8  to  $10  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1959.  However,  we  want 
you  also  to  take  on  this  additional  bur- 
den of  $500  million  in  expenditures  on  a 
deficit  basis. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  while  we  did  increase  the  postage 
rates  on  first-,  .second-,  and  third-class 
mail,  that  is  not  applied,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  salaries  of  the  postal  workers.  The 
collections  from  postal  receipts  go  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
postal  employees  are  paid  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  just  as  the  clas- 
sified employees  are. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
say — and  I  have  always  contended  that 
we  should  not  say — that  the  postal 
workers"  salaries  are  based  on  the  postal 
rates  obtained  from  first-,  second-,  and 
third -cla.ss  mail.  Many  persons  seem  to 
think  that  a  postal  employee  pets  his 
salary  from  postal  receipts.  That  is  not 
correct.  A  postal  employee  gets  his  sal- 
ary from  the  United  States  Treasury,  as 
does  also  a  classified  employee.  The  in- 
creased receipts  from  postal  rates  go 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  separate  matter  altogether. 
While  we  did  pass  a  postal  workers'  pay 
bill,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  tied  to  the 
postal  rate  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  it  is  a  good  policy  in  Government 
first  to  provide  the  money,  and  then  to 
spend  it.  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  do  the 
spending  first  and  then  become  indiffer- 
ent about  providing  the  funds.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas,  I  am  sure,  to  a 
substantial  degree  subscribes  to  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  both 
served  as  Governors  of  their  States.  We 
have  had  .some  experience  with  financ- 
ing. I  believe  the  S-enator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DinKSENl  made  a  very  appropriate 
statement  when  he  said  that,  after  all, 
those  of  us  who  are  voting  for  this  in- 
crease must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
responsible  to  see  to  it  that  there  are 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  with  which  to  take  care  of  these 
items.  I  feel  very  deeply  en  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  alio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  industry  and 
labor  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation- 
ary processes.  I  subscribe  to  that  sug- 
gestion of  the  President.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  along  with  a  program,  to  which 
ordinarily  I  subscribe,  and  at  the  same 
time  state  to  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
industrialists  of  the  Nation  that  Con- 
gress is  the  first  one  to  contribute  to  the 
inflationary  process.  I  went  along  with 
the  7'2  percent  increase.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  also  was  of  that  belief  orig- 
inally. I  will  not  be  a  part  of  a  program 
which   contemplates  the  cheapening  of 


the  dollar  of  the  American  citizen  any 
further.  Even  though  I  am  the  only 
one  to  vote  against  the  bill,  I  will  do  so. 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  leave  the 
flood  for  a  moment.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  commend  to  the  Senate  a 
reading  of  a  very  notable  portion  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  which  deals  with  the 
legislative  budget.  It  is  to  be  found  on 
page  63  of  the  rules. 

In  1947  I  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
which  wrote  this  rule.  It  provides  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  Hoiise,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  shall  become  one 
great  committee  and  shall  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  in  order  to  pro- 
pose a  legislative  budget. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  this  rule 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  It  provides 
that  the  joint  committee  must  estimate 
the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  with  which  it  is  dealing. 
It  provides  that  a  recommendation  shall 
be  made  as  to  how  much  shall  be  ex- 
pended. 

But  this  is  the  gimmick;  this  is  the 
"kicker."  The  Senate  has  ignored  that 
rule,  and  the  House  has  ignored  it,  and 
they  have  not  even  bothered  to  do  so 
formally  by  a  resolution.  The  rule  pro- 
vides : 

If  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the 
estimated  receipts,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  Include  a  section  substantially  as 
follows:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  public  debt  shall  be  increased 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  estimated  receipts, 
such  amount  being  $ . 

That  is  what  we  wrote  into  the  rule  in 
1947. 

Tlie  rule  also  provides : 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  February 
15. 

Then  it  continues: 

The  rejjort  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  con- 
ciurent  resolution  adopting  such  budget,  and 
fixing  the  maximum  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expei:iditure  in  such  year.  If  the 
estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated 
receipts,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  in- 
clude a  section  substantially  as  follows: 
"That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  thnt 
the  public  debt  shall  be  Increased  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  estimated  receipts." 

I  have  no  recollection  that  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  ever  was  intro- 
duced. I  have  no  recollection  that  the 
two  Houses  ever  paid  any  attention  to 
the  legislative  budget  estimate  except  for 
the  first  year.  Then  that  unwieldly  com- 
mittee of  107  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives was  cut  down  to  frying  size,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  it  could  work,  and  we 
labored  over  the  problem  for  quite  a 
while.  But  then  the  whole  business  went 
out  the  window. 

If  we  are  looking  for  someone  at  whom 
to  cast  a  stone,  let  us  cast  it  right  in 
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this  Chamber:  and  let  the  Members  of 
the  House  cast  it  in  their  Chamber;  be- 
cause the  legislative  budget  procedure  is 
still  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  has 
been  blithely  and  beautifully  Ignored. 
Once  in  a  while  it  is  well  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  provisions  in  our 
own  rule  book. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  T  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  brought  into  the  di.s- 
cussion  a  very  timely  topic.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  reminding  the  Senate  that  some  of 
these  days — and  I  predict  it  will  be  before 
the  end  of  this  session — we  shall  have 
to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
I  hope  we  w  ill  keep  that  in  mind  when  we 
make  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
for  3  weeks  on  the  postal  pay  and  clas- 
sified pay  bills.  We  were  not  dealing 
there  with  the  Senate  rules,  with  the- 
ories, or  with  anythin<4  of  that  kind. 
We  were  dealing  with  the  fact  that  the 
paychecks  of  Government  employees 
have  been  held  in  le:-ral  shackles  at  a 
time  when  the  co.^jt  of  their  groceries, 
their  rent,  their  clothing,  their  medical 
care,  their  children's  education,  and 
everything  else  has  been  rising  steadily. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  the  sharpest  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  peacetime  hi.story  of  the 
United  States.  The  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  stated  that  when  we 
ask  industry  and  labor  to  hold  the  line 
on  pay  increases,  there  should  not  be 
substantial  increa.ses  in  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  But  the  answer  is  that 
Industry  and  labor  as  a  whole  have  not 
held  the  line.  While  employees  in  .some 
segments  of  private  industry  have  re- 
ceived pay  increases  through  the  efforts 
of  their  labor  unions,  the  people  who 
work  for  the  Government  liave  had  their 
pay  held  in  IcL-al  shackles.  To  say  now 
that  their  i)ay  should  be  frozen  or  held 
to  a  very  minimum  increa.<=e,  after  some 
of  labor  and  nia;iy  segments  of  industry 
have  had  a  PiCn.c,  docs  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  fair. 

I  wish  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  a  very  thorough  student,  would 
read  the  hearings  before  our  subcommit- 
tee to  see  what  the  people  who  work  for 
the  Government — such  as  letter  carriers, 
postal  clerks,  stenographers,  forest  rang- 
ers, and  al'  the  others  who  are  employed 
by  the  Government — have  encountered 
in  increased  costs  of  living.  The  basic 
fact  remains  that  no  one  in  authority  or 
power  in  the  United  States  Government 
is  willing  to  inflict  upon  his  own  group 
the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

The  people  who  live  in  farm  States 
make  speeches  about  wliy  unemployment 
compensation  should  be  reduced.  The 
people  from  States  which  do  not  have  a 
large  farm  population  urge  reductions  in 
farm-commodity  price  supports.  But  I 
have  not  heard  many  speeches  which 
urge  a  reduction  in  expenditures  in  tlieir 
own  States. 


I  gathered  together  the  other  day  a 
number  of  quotations  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  12  years  ago  when  the  OPA 
was  still  in  existence.  They  are  very 
interesting.  Many  able  Senators  made 
speeches  then  to  the  effect  that  if  only 
the  then  prevailing  price  controls  were 
removed,  the  law  of  .supply  and  demand 
would  go  into  effect,  and  the  American 
people  really  would  get  low  prices  for 
the  thins^s  which  they  had  to  buy.  They 
said  prices  would  rapidly  come  down. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  Members  of 
the  Senate  made  that  prediction  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  condemn  them  for  it. 
because  they  were  under  terrific  pressure 
from  their  constituents  to  get  rid  of  price 
controls  so  there  could  be  "lower  prices." 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  with  me 
that  compilation  of  quotations  about 
what  would  happen  to  the  cost  of  living 
if  price  controls  were  removed.  Need- 
less to  say,  though,  prices  have  not 
come  down.  The  cost  of  livinp:  has  risen 
approximately  101  percent  with  respect 
to  cereals  and  bakery  products  since 
price  controls  were  removed  in  1946,  .so 
that  the  cost  of  living  could  allegedly 
come  down.     This  is  a  sample. 

It  .seems  to  me.  speaking  as  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Pay. 
that  unless  we  are  willing  to  impose 
price,  wage,  and  profit  controls  on  every 
segment  of  the  population,  then  we  have 
no  right  to  impo.se  legal  restrictions  on 
the  pay  of  the  people  who  work  for  the 
Government.  This  was  brought  out  in 
our  hearings.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wronu. 

The  so-called  Wage-Board  employees 
of  the  Government,  those  who  work  in 
blue  shirts,  the  members  of  the  various 
craft  unions,  have  had  far  greater  in- 
crea.ses than  have  the  classified  employ- 
ees who  work  in  white  shirts,  because 
they  have  been  subject  to  the  general 
lack  of  economic  discipline  which  has 
been  imposed  on  most  of  the  population. 

If  we  expect  to  stop  inflation.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  continue  to  make 
speeches  on  economy  only  to  the  people 
who  woik  for  the  Government  who  are 
sincere  people  who  want  to  support  their 
families  adequately.  If  they  are  not  af- 
forded relief  in  the  form  of  a  pay  in- 
crease, they  will  leave  the  Government 
service;  and  it  will  cost  the  Government 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  increases  to 
-  train  new  personnel. 

There  was  placed  in  th*'  record  of  our 
hearings  a  table  published  in  the  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  leftwing  or  a  radi- 
cal magazine.  That  table  will  show  that 
in  recent  years — the  past  3  or  4  year.s — 
the  persons  whose  salaries  had  ri.sen  the 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, were  retirf»d  Federal  employees  and 
the  present  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
However.  I  told  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI 
that  I  would  speak  only  1  minute.  Since 
then,  nevertheless,  I  have  taken  probably 
20  minutes.    However,  I  shall  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Ohio;  and  then  I  wish 
to  vicld  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  a  reasonable  pay  raise 
should  be  Kranted. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  what  constitutes  a  rea.sonable  pay 
raise.  I  think  the  President  first  sug- 
gested G  percent.  Then  it  was  conceded 
that  a  7'  j -percent  pay  increase  would  be 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pending  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
provides  for  a   10-percent  increa.se. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  Is- 
sue of  shackling  the  salaries  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  let  me  say  that,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  I  was  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  anomalous  situation 
that  the  State  employees  who  were  paid 
with  Federal  funds  were  paid  substan- 
tially more  than  the  State  employees  who 
were  paid  with  State  funds.  All  my  em- 
ployees in  the  State  government  wanted 
to  work  in  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Bureau  or  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Bureau  becau.se  of  the  liberality  of 
the  wages  granted  by  the  United  States 
Government,  allegedly,  m  comparison 
with  those  granted  by  the  Slate  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  everything  to  the  con- 
trary that  has  been  .said  does  not  refute 
the  statements  which  have  been  n-.ade 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  inflation.  The 
Congress  has  been  creating  the  deficits. 
If  in  1959  there  is  to  be  a  $15  billion  defi- 
cit, the  dollar,  which  today  is  worth 
48  cents,  probably  will  fall  eventually  to 
a  value  of  only  40  cents.  Deficits  are 
paid  by  cheapened  dollars.  The  Con- 
gress is  promoting  every  spending  pro- 
gram, is  urging  tax  reductions,  is  in- 
different to  the  deficit,  and  is  unmind- 
ful of  the  ultimate  impact  on  the  safety 
of  the  country. 

If  the  dollar  falls  to  a  val'ie  of  35  or 
40  cents,  then  we  shall  really  have  to 
begin  to  worry  about  what  is  happening 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  wrong  with  a 
7 '^-percent  increase  in  the  wages  of 
these  employees?  If  the  bud'ret  is  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  next  ye:>r  the  total 
budget  will  be  $80  billion,  instead  of  $72 
billion  or  $73  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  watched  the 
chief  executives  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  operate.  1  he  President  is 
worried  about  the  deficit.  He  must  an- 
.swer  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  96  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  they 
get  lost  in  the  shuflRe.  and  do  not  have 
to  make  any  direct  answer. 

Legislatures  by  nature  are  indifferent 
to  whether  the  bud'-'ets  are  balanced  or 
are  not  balanced.  But  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive finally  has  to  find  the  necessary 
money.  He  has  to  do  the  budcet-bal- 
ancing  and  he  has  to  do  the  answerin'^. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
give  some  heed  to  what  the  President 
says  about  this  proposition,  rather  than 
continue  the  policy  of  spend  more,  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  consequences, 
and  believe  that  everything  will  turn  out 
all  right. 


Mr.  NFUBERGER.  Mr.  Prei^ldent, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGEIR.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Join  me  in  the  introduction 
of  a  bill,  in  the  comparatively  near  fu- 
ture, to  reinstate  wage,  price,  and  profit 
controls'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  read  a  statement  directed  to 
my  colleagues.  1  he  Congress  passed  the 
biil  providing  for  a  $2  billion  housing- 
construction  program,  and  the  C-ngress 
pa"^sed  the  bill  providing  for  a  $1,900  mil- 
lion accelerated  highway-construction 
program.  When  those  bills  were  passed, 
I  asked  whether  labor  leaders  had  a'^ked 
for  the  pas.«;aee  of  the  bills,  so  that  the 
members  of  their  unions  would  be  pro- 
vided with  work.  They  did  .so  testify: 
they  said,  "Our  men  are  out  of  work. 
MTke  this  money  available." 

But  last  month,  in  Ohio,  labor  leaders 
called  out  on  strike  10.000  craftsmen. 
The  very  men  for  whom  the  Congress 
provided  approximately  $4  billion,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  work  to  do 
.said,  "We  will  not  work  unless  we  receive 
wage  increa.^es."  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  how  can 
the  Congress  consistently  defend  con- 
duct of  that  type? 

In  the  statement  I  made  earlier  today, 
I  said  that  Congress  had  better  begin  to 
give  consideration  to  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  those  who  are 
listening  to  my  remarks  have  savings 
deposits  and  are  drawing  annuities  and 
l>ensions  and  own  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Every  year  those 
deposits,  annuities,  and  bonds  are  fall- 
ing in  value  3  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
banks  may  be  paying  them  mterest  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  a  year,  but  the  dol- 
lars thus  invested  are  shrinking  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  3  cents  a  year  on  each  dol- 
lar. I.  for  one.  am  not  going  to  be 
drawn  into  the  tide  of  the  thinking  that 
deficits  can  be  carried.  I  will  not  do  so, 
because  it  is  not  consistent  with  my 
thinking  and  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  proposal  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  made  to 
me. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  join  with  so  eminent  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  spon.soring  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams  1.  I  am  trying  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  again. 

Let  me  say  that  one  of  my  major  ob- 
jections to  the  pending  measure  is  not 
so  much  in  regard  to  providing  for  a 
cost-of-living  increase,  but  that  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed  out  the 
pending  measure  goes  far  beyond  provid- 
ing for  a  pay  increase  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
At  this  time  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  bill  is  approxi- 
mately 25  pages  in  length.  It  strikes  out 
all  of  the  Senate  version  and  provides 


an  entirely  new  formula.  Frankly,  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed  about  the  House 
amendment  to  be  able  to  vote  intelli- 
gently on  it,  but  I  do  know  that  it  goes 
far  beyond  what  the  Senate  had  origi- 
nally approved. 

On  page  5  of  the  House  committee's 
report  it  is  pointed  out  that  between  1951 
and  1955  the  consumer  price  index — in 
other  words,  the  index  for  the  cost  of 
living — rose  only  3.07  percent;  that  the 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  has 
risen  7.9  percent  since  1955;  and  that 
since  1951,  the  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees have  received  a  7.5-percent  sal- 
ary increase,  which  was  granted  in  1955. 
Some  indiLstrial  wcges  in  this  same  pe- 
riod have  increased  as  much  or  more,  but 
some  industry  wages  have  not  been  in- 
creased as  much.  We  should  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  in  1955  there  was  a  7.5- 
percent  increa.se  in  the  salary  of  these 
Federal  employees,  whereas  since  1955 
there  has  been  a  7.9-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  li\ing;  but  does  that  justify 
a  10-perccnt  increa.sc  in  all  wages  fi- 
nanced by  borrowed  money? 

Tiie  pending  measure  provides  for  a 
pay  increa.*^e  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
fear — as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
Stated — that  by  such  action  we  shall  be 
contributing  to  inflation.  Inflation  is 
recognized  by  all  as  the  No.  1  danrrer 
which  faces  the  country.  Now,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  sets 
a  pattern  for  a  10-percent  wage  in- 
crease— an  increa.se  far  in  exce-^s  of  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living — I  wonder 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  employees 
in  the  automobile  industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  other  industries,  and.  ulti- 
mately, on  the  value  of  the  United  States 
dollar. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  especially 
the  fact  that  today  the  various  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  not  only 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
propKJsed  wage  increase,  but  also  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  recently  publicly 
called  upon  labor  and  industry  to  join  in 
holding  the  present  wage  and  price  level 
in  an  effort  to  check  inflation  further 
and  to  get  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 
The  projected  deficit  for  next  year  is  ap- 
proximately $10  billion,  according  to  the 
most  conservative  estimates  as  of  the 
present  time. 

When  we  realize  that  the  pay  increase 
now  proposed  will  add  to  the  deficit  an- 
other $1  billion,  which  can  be  financed 
only  by  means  of  borrowed  money  and 
by  having  the  Congrress  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  above  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
give  more  careful  consideration  to  this 
propo.sal. 

While  I  would  support  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  Federal  salaries,  I  shall 
vote  against  these  proposals,  which  go 
far  beyond  what,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
justified  and  what  the  American  tax- 
payers can  afford. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Comiecticut? 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield.  However,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  as  much  con- 
cerned as  is  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  about  deficits,  and.  in  particular, 
about  the  deficits  in  1958  and  in  1959. 
But  I  believe  we  must  dissociate  the 
pending  question  from  the  question  of 
deficits. 

If  there  is  validity  to  the  argument 
that  the  proposed  pay  raise  should  be 
predicated  upon  the  deficit,  then  we 
would  have  a  valid  reason  for  decreasing 
the  salaries  of  the  Federal  employees 
sufficiently  to  wipe  out  the  deficit. 

I  think  the  question  before  us  is.  Are 
the.<^e  increases  warranted?  I  do  not 
think  we  should  consider  at  all  the  mat- 
ter of  deficits.  What  we  should  consider 
is.  Are  the  increases  warranted?  In  my 
opinion,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  I  believe  they  are.  I  shall 
vote  for  them.  Certainly,  if  we  think 
the  pay  increases  should  be  denied  be- 
cause the  deficit  will  be  increased,  then, 
it  seems  to  me,  using  the  same  reason- 
ing, we  should  reduce  salaries  because 
there  is  a  deficit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  like  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  try  to  be  a  little 
cautious  about  what  goes  in  the  Record. 
So  much  of  what  we  say  is  quoted  in  the 
press.  High -school  yotingsters  who  are 
studying  contemporary  problems  refer  to 
this  great  compendium  of  information  as 
wholly  authoritative,  and  we  should  use 
care  that  what  goes  into  the  Record  is 
authoritative. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said,  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  story  should  go  into  the  Record. 
There  was  an  increase  in  pay  from  1951 
to  1955  of  1\2  percent  for  the  Federal 
workers;  but  in  that  comparable  period 
of  time,  according  to  the  report,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  workers  in 
industry  and  in  private  enterprise  of  31.4 
percent. 

We  must  have  the  whole  story  in  order 
to  come  to  an  honest  and  a  fair  conclu- 
sion. There  have  been  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex— assuming  the  House  report  to  be 
correct — increased  from  1951  to  1955  by 
a  little  more  than  3  percent;  but  since 
1955  it  increased  by  7.9  percent,  and  is  in 
a  rising  trend  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  not  a  happy  situation,  but  that  is  the 
whole  story. 

So  what  we  are  considering  is  an  en- 
deavor to  provide  an  equitable  pay  in- 
crease, which  does  not  move  ahead  with 
salaries  enjoyed  in  private  industry,  but 
does  attempt  reasonably  to  keep  up  with 
the  industrial  increase  and  put  em- 
ployees on  the  same  pay  level. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  those 
facts,  so  the  story  will  be  there  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  examine  it  and  argue 
the  question  from  that  premise. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield,  or  will 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service  yield? 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  When  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  rec- 
onxmended  increases  in  the  postal  wage 
scales,  the  increases  were  made  contin- 
gent upon  increases  in  postal  rates,  so 
that  there  might  be  increases  in  the 
revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  partially  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
its  operations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether,  in  the  exten- 
sive deliberations  which  I  am  sure  the 
committee  has  had  about  all  aspects  of 
this  problem  relatin;^  to  the  payroll  of 
the  classified  civilian  employees  of  our 
Government,  any  consideration  was 
given  to  the  possibility  of  recommend- 
ing an  increase  in  taxes  to  partially  cff- 
set  the  increased  cost  of  the  wage  in- 
creases and  nxinmiize  the  budget  deficit 
which  is  inevitable  not  only  this  year, 
but  next  year  and  in  subsequent  years, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  giving  urgent 
consideration  to  the  essential  needs  of 
national  defense  and  expenditures  for 
various  programs  of  preparedness? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  shall  answer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  by  saymg  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  postal  bill  I  hope  no 
Senator  voted  for  an  increase  in  pay 
based  on  an  increase  in  postal  rates. 
Postal  rates  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pay  postal  workers  should 
receive.  They  i^hould  be  paid  reasonable 
wages  for  the  services  rendered. 

If  that  arsjumont  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  if  income  taxes  were 
increa.sed  50  percent,  then  the  pay  of 
the  Federal  employees  should  be  in- 
creased that  much. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  interested  in  in- 
crea.sing  income  taxes  50  percent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Who  is  proposing 
that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Neither  am  I  tyinjj;  taxes  to  the  salaries 
which  Government  employees  should  re- 
ceive for  their  services.  We  should  look 
at  what  private  corporations  are  paying 
their  employees,  and  then  keep  Govern- 
ment employees  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  DWOR.SHAK.  I  agree  substan- 
tially with  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  that  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  civilian  departments  are 
entitled  to  equitable  pay;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will 
agree  with  me  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  profess  to  have  great  ap- 
prehension over  increasing  inflationary 
trends,  which  will  probably  make  it  nec- 
essary, a  year  or  two  hence,  to  increase 
again  the  salary  schedules  of  Federal 
employees.  With  the  recurring  cycle  of 
increasinK  wages  and  prices,  there  will 
be  greater  inflation,  with  a  constant 
weakening  of  our  economic  structure. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Let  me  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  withhold  the  $70  billion  which  has 
been  given  to  other  countries,  consider- 
ing the  interest  which  will  have  to  be 
paid  on  that  money,  and  also  the  $10 
billion  proposal  now  before  the  Senate — 
when  the  $3,900,000,000  is  appropriated. 
it  will  amount  approximately  to  $10  bil- 
lion— and  if  that  money  were  now  in 
our  hands,  there  would  not  be  a  deficit. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
voted  with  me  all  the  way  through  on 
such  expenditures. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  clarified 
that  statmcnt,  because  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  throughout  an  entire  decade,  has 
consistently  voted  auainst  the  wasteful 
expenditures  of  $70  billion  for  economic 
and  military  aid  abroad,  which  likewise 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  large 
deficits.  Therefore,  instead  of  fortify- 
ing our  defenses  and  strength  against 
potential  aggression  by  counrties  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  in  reality  we  are  de- 
stroying the  very  fabric  and  weakening 
the  dcfen.se  and  preparedness  of  our 
country  by  deficit  .spending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  a  great  many 
Federal  employees  in  my  State,  I  think 
at  least  as  many  as  any  other  place  ex- 
cept Washington,  D.  C. 

I  shall  support  the  motion  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  which  has  been  advocated  by 
my  colleaRues,  the  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas and  Illinois.  ba.sed  to  a  great  extent 
upon  [x^rsonal  experience,  and  for  this 
reason :  The  test  of  what  persons  should 
be  paid  in  times  of  recession  are  not 
what  people  get  absolutely,  but  what  they 
get  as  compared  with  productivity  and 
the  general  rate  of  compensation  as 
compared  with  the  standard  of  living. 
Applying  that  test  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  who,  them.selves,  have 
no  machinery  for  bargaining  for  their 
wages,  but  must  depend  upon  our  con- 
science, our  sense  of  Justice,  our  analysis 
of  the  facts,  the  employees,  by  this 
measure,  are  being  placed  at  least 
within  shooting  distance  of  parity  as 
compared  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  quite  fair  to  tax 
the  people  with  whatever  misapprehen- 
sions we  may  have  by  way  of  the  cost  of 
such  wages,  if  there  is  a  disproportion 
and  a  lack  of  parity  in  the  salaries 
which  they  receive  as  compared  witli  the 
pay  of  those  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  the  communities.  In  short,  I 
do  not  think  the  Federal  employees 
should  be  penalized  becau.se  they  work 
for  the  United  States  Government.  All 
the  considerations  which  have  been 
voiced,  and  they  are  important,  should 
not  be  imposed  on  the  workers  becau.se 
of  our  shortconungs  in  failing  to  meas- 
ure up  to  our  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors or  the  shortcomings  in  the  pay  scale 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  we 
have  allowed  to  exist. 


For  tho5-e  rea.sons  I  shall  vote  as  indi- 
cated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  furtlicr  reading'  of  the  amend- 
ments be  suspended.  I  think  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  is  the  item  of 
bu;-lne.ss  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments wore  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  Hot'.se  Amendment  to 
S.  734 

On  page  5  of  the  Hou.se  engrossed  amend- 
ment, beginning  with  Une  5.  strike  out  a\cr 
through  line  6  on  page  8  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Except  ns  provided  In  paragraph  (7) 
nf  thlii  Bubscctlon,  If  the  officer  or  employee 
Is  receiving  basic  compensation  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section  803 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  ns  amended 
(68  Slat.  1106.  5  U  S.  C.  1133),  he  shall 
receive  the  higher  of  either  (A»  a  r.nte  of 
ba.slc  compeiisatlon  at  the  scheduled  rate  In 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  tills  section  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  srction  701  tif  the  Classl- 
ncatlon  Act  of  1919  (5  U.  S  C  1121  i  had 
such  action  under  section  803  not  been 
tuken,  or  (B)  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  scheduled  rate  In  ellect  on  such  ef- 
fective d.ite  which  Is  equal  to  his  existing 
rate,  or  If  there  Is  no  such  scheduled  rate 
eqxi.Tl  to  his  existing  rate,  then  at  the  next 
higher  scheduled  rnte:  Provided.  Tliat  upon 
approval  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
based  upon  a  determination  that  such  action 
Is  eqiUtable.  any  such  employee  may  be  paid 
at  any  scheduled  rate  n.it  In  excess  of  the 
rate  which  he  was  receiving  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(7)  If  the  officer  or  employee  h.a.s  had  his 
rate  of  basic  compensation  adjusted,  tmder 
authority  of  section  803  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (68  Ktat  HOG.  5 
U.  S  C.  1133).  at  any  time  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  oX  this 
act  — 

"(A)  his  rate  nf  ba.sic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  In  accfirdance  with 
the  Initial  conversion  rules  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section for  the  period  beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
the  efltertlve  date  of  such  adjustment  under 
such  section  803.  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  or 
rates  which  he  was  receiving  during  such 
period,  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  the  effort Ive  date  of 
such  adjustment  under  such  section  803.  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  ad- 
Justed  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection." 

On  page  12  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Sfnator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
Will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not 
less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was 
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receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
employee  li  on  or  before  the  15th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  Is  em- 
ployed notifies  the  disbursing  ofljce  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No 
employee  whose  basic  compensation  Is  ad- 
justed under  this  subsection  shall  receive  any 
additional  compensation  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  adjustment  during  which  such  em- 
ployee was  employed  In  the  office  of  the 
Senator  by  whom  he  is  empkyed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  No  additional  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  r>eriod  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  during  which  such  per- 
son was  employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
(other  than  a  Senator  by  whom  he  Is  em- 
ployed on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  such  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing 
office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  tint  he  wishes 
such  employee  to  receive  such  additional 
compensation  for  such  period.  In  any  case 
In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  a  S:'nator  may  give  notice 
under  this  EUbsecllon.  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given  " 

In  the  last  line  on  page  16  and  the  first 
line  on  page  17  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  ",  or  In  any  sul>se- 
quent  appropriation  act." 

On  page  25  of  the  House  engroswed  amend- 
ment, after  the  period  In  line  20.  Insert  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such  retroactive 
competisatlon  or  salary  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  salnry  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Civil  .Service  Retirement  Act  In  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee  " 

On  page  27  of  the  House  en^ossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  of  sections  10,  11.  and 
12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  10  Section  505  of  the  Cla.sslficatlon 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C  1105).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"•(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Courts  Is  authorized  to  place  a  total 
of  4  positions  in  grade  17  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  positions  authorized 
tf}  be  placed  In  such  grade  by  subsection  (b). 

"'(g)  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Is  authorized  to  place  a 
total  of  11  positions  in  grade  17  of  the 
General  5^hedule.  Such  positions  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions 
authorized  to  be  placed  in  such  grade  by 
subsection  (b). 

"■(h)  In  any  case  In  which,  subsequent 
to  February  1,  1958.  provisions  are  Included 
In  a  general  appropriation  act  authorizing 
an  agency  of  the  Government  to  place  ad- 
ditional p>osltions  In  grade  16,  17.  or  18,  the 
total  number  of  positions  authorized  by 
this  section  to  be  placed  In  such  grades 
shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  by  such 
provisions   to   be   placed   In   such   grades." 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  505  (b)  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  tis  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
six"  and  Inserting  "se\enteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine",  by  striking  out  'three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine"  and  inserting  'four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two",  and  by  striking  out 
'one  hundred  and  thirty'  and  Inserting  'one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.' 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  thirty-seven'  In  subsection  (el 
and   Inserting   In   lieu    thereof   'seventy-five". 


"Sfx;.  12.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  act 
of  August  1,  1947  (Public  Law  313,  85th 
Cong),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'one  hundred  and  twenty"  and  'twenty- 
five'  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'four  hundred  and  thirty-flve'  and 
'fifty',  respectively. 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'thirty"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'one  hundred  and 
fifty.' 

"(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation for  not  more  than  10  scientific  or 
professional  positions  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  eflectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  Department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quali- 
fied personnel. 

"'(ei  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  establish  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation for  not  more  than  five  scientific  or 
professional  positions  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  ertcctuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  Department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quali- 
fied pers<3nnel. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than  five 
scientific  or  professional  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, each  such  position  being  established  to 
ellectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  Department  which  require 
the  services  of  specially  qualified  personnel. 
""(g)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  50  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  of  which  not  less  than  10  shall 
l>e  for  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  each 
such  position  being  established  to  effecluate 
those  research  and  development  functions  of 
such  Department  which  reqiUre  the  services 
of   specially    qualified    per.sonnel. 

■""(h)  In  any  case  in  which,  subsequent 
to  February  1.  1958,  provisions  are  Included 
In  a  general  appropriation  act  authorizing 
an  agency  of  the  Government  referred  to  in 
this  act  to  estatjllsh  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  scientific  or  professional  positions 
similar  to  those  authorized  by  this  act,  the 
number  of  such  positions  authorized  by  this 
act  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, be  deenied  to  have  been  reduced  by 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  such  appropriation  act.' 

""(d)  Section  3  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Secretary  of  Defense'  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,"  and  by  In- 
serting after  "Mllilary  Establishment'  a 
comma  and  the  followini?:  "the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

"(e)  Section  208  (g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  210 
(g)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'sixty  po- 
sitions' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'eighty-five  positions,  of  which  not  less  than 
seventy-three  shall  be  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.' 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  Clause  (2)  of  that  para- 
graph of  section  602  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  1112). 
which  defines  the  level  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  work  In  grade  5  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (GS-5)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "(2)  to  perform,  under  Immediate  super- 
vision,  and    with    little  opportunity   for   the 


exercise  of  Independent  Judgment,  simple 
and  elementary  work  requiring  professional, 
scientific,  or  technical  training;  or." 

"(2)  Clause  (2)  of  that  paragraph  of  the 
same  section  which  defines  the  level  of 
difficulty  and  respoi^ibllity  of  work  In  grade 
7  of  the  General  Schedule  (GS-7)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(2)  under  Immediate  or  general  super- 
vision, to  perform  somewhat  difficult  work 
requiring  (A)  professional,  scientific,  or  tech- 
nical training,  and  (B)  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  exercise  of  Independent  technical  Judg- 
ment; or." 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
exercise  Its  authority  to  Issue  such  stand- 
ards or  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  appropriations  for  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  and  appropriations  for 
payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
statioias  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1958.  should  Include  additional  amounts 
sufficient  to  provide  increases  in  the  portion 
of  the  compensation  of  persons  employed  in 
such  work  or  by  such  stations,  which  ijs  paid 
from  such  appropriations,  corresponding  to 
the  increases  provided  for  employees  under 
this  act." 

On  page  27,  line  18.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  13."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15." 

On  page  28,  line  19.  of  the  House  en- 
rro-ssed  amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  14."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  'hereof  "Sec.  16." 

On  page  29.  In  the  next  to  the  last  line, 
of  the  House  engrossed  amendment,  strike 
out    "14"    and    insert    In    lieu    thereof    "'16." 

On  page  29  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment. In  the  salary  schedule  on  such  page. 
In  lieu  of  the  blank  space  at  the  end  of 
the  line  providing  temporary  rates  for  level 
18  insert  "'15.780." 

On  page  29,  In  the  last  line,  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  15." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  17." 

On  page  30.  line  6,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "and  11"  and  insert  la 
lieu  thereof  "11,  12,  13,  and  14."" 

On  page  30,  line  7,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "5  (h),  12,  and  13" 
and   insert  in  lieu   thereof   "5    (h)    and    15." 

On  page  30,  lines  15  and  16  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendment,  strike  out  the  words 
"the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins    on    or    after." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  to  the  House  amer  J- 
ment. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  concurring  in  the 
House  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Houss  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  House  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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HEARINGS    ON   RENOMINATION    OF 
EDWARD    N.    GADSBY    AS    CHAIR- 
MAN   OP    SECURITIES    AND    EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  the 
Committee   on  Banking   and    Currency 
hivs   had  some  difficulty   in  polling   the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion  of  the   reappointment  of   Mr.  Ed- 
ward   N.    Gadsby    as   Chairman    of    the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Under  the  rule,  the  nomination  is  re- 
quired to  lie  over  1  day.  But  I  have 
conferred  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  first  thing  tomorrow  the  nomination 
will  be  taken  up.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  acted  upon  favorably.  In  any 
event,  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  express 
his  views  about  Mr.  Gadsby.  he  will  be 
heard.  I  simply  give  notice  now  that 
the  nomination  will  be  taken  up  the 
first  thing  tomorrow. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  GORE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  two- 
party  system  has  served  the  Nation  well. 
It  is  through  the  workings  of  the  two- 
party  system  that  the  people  have  a 
meaningful  choice  as  to  broad  policies 
and  direction  of  government. 

If  in  our  country,  now  grown  so  large 
and  great,  most  people  merely  voted  for 
the  man.  or  chose  between  a  myriad 
of  fly-by-night,  irresponsible  political 
parties,  the  people  would  have  but  little 
meaningful  choice  except  between  nos- 
trums and  personalities.  In  that  con- 
nection, we  have  but  to  consider  the  sad 
plight  of  our  friend  and  ally,  France,  to 
realizf:  the  unfortunate  predicament 
into  which  such  could  lead. 

I  hold  it  fortuitous,  then,  that  we  have 
two  strong,  vigorous  political  parties 
which  biennially  offer  national  programs 
and  candidates  to  the  public.  This  is 
not  to  prai.se  unreasoning  partisan  ri- 
gidity in  either  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise or  in  official  action.  Such  would 
rob  our  system  of  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity and  facility  for  change,  and  would 
promote  extremism  in  governmental 
operation. 

During  the  course  of  my  political  ca- 
reer, I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  members  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  several  Tennessee 
communities  which  normally  are  Re- 
publican in  political  leaninf;s  have  re- 
peatedly voted  for  me,  and  this  I  appre- 
ciate. I,  in  turn,  have  undertaken  to 
represent  the  whole  people. 

Upon  occasion  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
President  Eisenhower,  such  as  the  Cor- 
don Hull  reciprocal  trade  program. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  opposed 
witli  equal  vigor  unsound  programs,  such 
as  the  Dixon-Yates  contract.  By  and 
large.  I  have  tried  to  measure  issues  on 
merit,  supporting  on  principle  and  op- 
posing on  principle. 

Even  so.  I  have  recognized  the  bene- 
fits of  our  two-party  system:  and  con- 
sequently I  have  in  the  main  undertaken 
to  work  within  the  Democratic  Party. 
Especially,  and  specifically.  I  have  re- 
frained from  undertaking  to  intrude  into 
matters  that  are  particularly  the  prerog- 


atives of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  believe  this  can  be  said  of  all 
other  Democratic  Senators  and  in  re- 
verse of  all  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  Republican  Party.  This  is  part  of 
the  workings  of  our  two-party  system, 
and  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
strange,  then,  tliat  certain  Republican 
leaders,  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out Tennes.see.  together  with  a  few  spe- 
cial interests  with  which  they  are  al- 
lied, are  undertaking  to  intervene  in  a 
Democratic  Party  primary  election  in 
Tennes.see.  I  refer  particularly  to  Mr. 
Guy  Smith,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee;  and  to  Mr.  Meade  Al- 
corn, chairman  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Executive  Committee,  who  has  in- 
vaded Tennessee  for  personal  attacks 
upon  me,  and  who  has  sent  agents  there 
to  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

Their  fury  at  me  seems  to  have 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  I  said 
frankly,  early  this  year,  that  our  country 
was  in  a  recession,  and  propo.sed  an  ac- 
celeration of  highway  improvement  and 
other  permanent  public  works  as  a  means 
of  Stimulating  our  economy  and  reliev- 
izig  the  distress  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Presdient,  the  partisan  voices 
which  now  seek  to  interfere  with  what 
should  be  a  matter  for  Tennesseans,  and 
primarily  fur  the  I>emocrats  of  Tennes- 
see, immediately  denounced  me  as  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  doom,  and  in  other 
uncomplimentary  and  untrue  terms. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  country  and 
President  Eisenhower  later  recognized 
and  acknowledged  the  recessionary  con- 
dition of  our  economy  seems  not  to  have 
dulled  in  any  respect  those  personal 
attacks  upon  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
in  the  Ica.st.  by  tho.se  or  other  tactics, 
from  speaking  the  truth  as  I  see  it.  nor 
will  the  people  of  Tennessee  be  misled 
by  such  tactics. 


UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  OP  WORLD 
WAR  I 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn.«^^•h'anla.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  famous  news 
stories  in  the  history  of  American  jour- 
nali'^^m  wa.s  written  by  Mr.  Kirke  L.  Simp- 
son on  the  burial  of  tlie  Unknown  Soldier 
of  World  War  I. 

Mr,  Simp.son  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  for  his  famous  story  he  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Piize.  the  highest  honor  that 
can  come  to  a  reporter. 

I  have  already  placed  In  the  Record 
the  program  of  the  1921  ceremonies  and 
the  1958  ceiemonies.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Simpsons  article  will  be  of  great  interest, 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
but  to  the  general  public,  and  therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  story  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Stoby  Retold:  Unknown  Soldier  Rests  at 
Last 
Washtttotow,    November    11,    1921  — Under 
tlie  wide  and  starry  skies  of  his  own  home- 


land. America's  unknown  dead  from  France 
sleeps  tonight,  a  soldier  home  from  the  wars. 
Alone,  he  lies  In  the  narrow  cell  of  stone  that 
guards  his  body;  but  his  soul  has  entered  Into 
tlie  spirit  that  Is  America.  Wherever  liberty 
Is  held  close  in  men's  hearts,  the  honor  and 
the  glory  and  the  pledge  of  hl^li  endeavor 
poured  out  over  this  nameless  one  of  fame 
will  be  told  and  sung  by  Americans  fur  aU 
time. 

Scrolled  across  the  marble  arch  of  the 
memorial  raised  to  American  soldier  and 
sailor  dead,  everywhere,  which  stands  Uke  a 
monument  behind  his  tomb,  ruoa  thla 
legend :  "We  here  highly  resolve-  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

The  words  were  spoken  by  the  martyred 
Lincoln  over  the  dead  at  Gettysburg  And 
today  with  voice  strong  with  determination 
and  ringing  wltli  deep  emotion,  another  Pres- 
ident echoed  that  high  resolve  over  tlie  coflln 
of  tJie  soldier  who  died  for  the  lliig  In  France. 

Great  men  in  the  world's  affairs  beard  that 
high  purpose  reiterated  by  the  xium  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  American  people. 
Tomorrow  they  will  gather  in  the  city  that 
stands  almost  In  the  shadow  of  the  new 
American  shrine  of  liberty  dedicated  today. 
They  will  talk  of  peace;  and  of  the  curbing 
of  the  havoc  of  war. 

They  will  speak  of  the  war  In  France, 
that  robbed  this  soldier  of  life  and  name 
and  brought  death  to  comrades  of  all  na- 
tions by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  And 
In  their  ears  when  they  meet  must  ring 
PreelUeut  Ilurdlng's  declaration  ttxlay  beside 
that    flag-wrapped,   honor-laden   bier: 

"  ihcre  must  be,  there  shall  be.  the  com- 
manding voice  of  a  conscious  civilization 
against   armed   warfare." 

AU  day  long  the  Nation  poured  out  lt« 
heart  in  pride  and  glory  for  the  nameles* 
American.  Before  the  first  crash  of  the 
minute  guns  roared  Its  knell  ft  r  the  dead 
from  the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  people  who  claim  him  as  Uielr 
own  were  trooping  out  to  do  hltn  honor. 
They  lined  the  long  road  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  hillside  where  he  sleeps  tonight,  they 
flowed  like  a  tide  over  the  slopes  about  his 
burial  place.  They  choked  the  bridges  that 
lead  acrcoss  the  river  to  the  fields  of  the 
brave.  In  which  he  Is  the  last  comer. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  n:xarlnes — lUl  played 
their  part  In  the  thrilling  spectacle  as  the 
cortege  rolled  along.  And  Just  behind  the 
casket,  with  its  faded  French  flowers  on  the 
draped  flag,  walked  the  President,  the  chosen 
leader  of  a  hundred  million.  In  whose  name 
he  was  chief  mourner  at  his  bier.  Beside 
him  strtxle  the  man  under  whom  the  fallen 
hero  had  lived  and  died  In  France.  General 
Pershing,  wearing  only  the  single  medal  of 
victory  that  every  American  soldier  might 
wear  as  his  only  decoration. 

Behind  came  the  carriage  In  which  rode 
Woodrow  Wilson,  also  stricken  down  by  In- 
firmities as  he  served  In  the  highest  place  of 
the  N;\tlon,  Ju.st  as  the  humble  private  rid- 
ing In  such  state  ahead  had  gone  down 
before  a  shell  or  bullet  For  that  dead  man's 
sake,  the  former  President  had  put  aside 
his  dread  cf  seeming  to  parade  his  physical 
weakness  and  risked  health,  perhaps  life,  to 
appear  among  the  mourners  for  the  fallen. 

After  President  Harding  and  most  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Government  had 
turned  aside  at  the  White  House,  the  proces- 
sion, headed  by  Its  solid  blocks  of  soldiery 
and  the  battalions  of  sailor  comrades,  moved 
on  with  Pershing,  now  flanked  by  Secretaries 
Weeks  and  Denby.  for  the  long  road  to  the 
tomb. 

Ahead,  the  white  marble  of  the  amphi- 
theater gleamed  through  the  trees.  People 
in  thousands  were  moving  about  the  great 
circle.  Down  below  the  platform  placed  for 
the  casket.  In  a  stone  vault,  lay  WTeaths  and 
garlands.  Above  the  platform  gathered  men 
whose  manes  ring  through  history — Brland. 
Foch.    Beatty.    Balfour.    Jacques,    Diaz,    and 
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other* — in  a  brilliant  array  of  place  and 
power.  They  were  followed  by  notables  from 
all  countries  gathered  here  for  tomorrow's 
conference,  and  by  some  of  the  older  flgtires 
In  American  life  too  old  to  walk  beside  the 
approaching  funeral  train. 

At  the  arch  where  the  choir  waited  the 
heroic  dead,  comrades  lifted  hla  casket  down 
and.  followed  by  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
mirals, who  had  walked  beelde  him  from  the 
Capitol,  he  was  carried  to  the  plao«  of  honor. 
Ahead  moved  the  white  robed  singers,  chant- 
ing solemnly.  Carefuily  the  casket  was 
placed  above  the  banked  flowers  and  the 
Marine  Band  played  sacred  mel<>dles  until 
the  moment  the  President  and  Mrs  Harding 
■tepped  to  their  places  l>eslde  the  casket. 

Mr.  Harding  showed  strong  emotion  as  his 
lips  formed  the  last  words  of  the  address.  He 
paused.  Uien  with  raised  hand  and  head 
bowed,  went  on  In  the  measured,  rolling 
periods  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Tlie  reeponse 
that  came  back  to  him  from  the  thourands 
he  faced,  from  tlie  other  thousands  out  over 
the  slopes  beyond,  arose  like  a  chant.  Tlie 
marble  arches  hummed  with  the  solemn 
sound. 

Then  the  foreign  officers  who  stand  highest 
among  the  soldiers  or  sailors  of  their  flags 
came  one  by  one  to  the  bier  to  place  gold 
and  Jeweled  emblems  for  the  brave  above  the 
breast  of  the  sleeper  Already,  as  the  great 
prayer  ended,  the  President  had  set  the 
American  seal  of  admiration  for  the  valiant, 
the  Nation's  love  for  brave  deeds  and  tlie 
courage  that  deQes  death,  upon  the  casket. 
Side  by  side  he  laid  the  Medal  of  Honor  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  carket,  with  Its  weight  of  honors,  was 
lowered  Into  the  crypt.  A  rocking  blast  of 
gunfire  rang  from  the  woods  The  glittering 
circle  of  bayonets  .stiffened  to  a  salute  to  the 
dead.  Again  the  guns  shouted  tlielr  message 
of  honor  and  farewell.  Again  they  boomed 
out:  A  loyal  comrade  was  being  laid  to  his 
last,  long  rest. 

High  and  clear  and  true  In  the  echoes  of 
the  guns,  a  bugle  lifted  the  old.  old  notes  of 
taps,  the  lullaby  for  the  living  soldier,  in 
death  his  requiem  Long  «go  some  forgotten 
soldier  poet  cau^bt  Its  meaning  clear  and 
set  It  down  that  soldiers  everywhere  might 
know  Its  mes.sage  as  they  sing  to  rest: 

-Fades  the  light; 

And  afar 
Goeth  day,  cometh  night. 

And  a  star 
Leadcth  all.  speedeth  all. 

To  their  rest." 

The  guns  roared  out  again  In  the  national 
salute  He  was  home,  the  unknown,  to  sleep 
forever  among  his  own. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '11.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
fuither  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  make  a  lengthy  statement  on 
the  Mutual  Security  bill.  My  views  on 
this  matter  arc  well  known.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  ]X)licies  looking  to 
the  economic  advance  of  free  nations 
throughout  tlie  world.  I  have  also  sup- 
ported, perhaps  with  less  enthusiasm, 
tho.se  involving  military  aid  to  other 
nations. 

My  endorsement  of  these  measures. 
Mr.  President,  is  not  a  perfunctory  one. 
I  have  listened  Intenily  for  years  to  the 
justifications  of  thes«  programs  as  they 
have  been  made  by  tlie  executive  branch 
under  two  administ:  ations  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  these  aid  programs 


are  essential  in  terms  of  the  defense  of 
the  Nation,  in  terms  of  the  contribution 
which  they  make  to  the  strengthening 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  in 
terms  of  the  requirements  of  common 
decency  of  those  who  are  fortunate,  to 
help  others  in  distress,  and  in  terms  of 
the  long-range  benefits  which  they 
might  bring  to  this  country  in  greater 
int.ernational  trade  and  other  economic 
benefits. 

These     justifications     have     always 

seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  ample  to 
validate  the  aid  program.  The  justifica- 
tions promised  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  dimensions  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  aid  programs.  They 
represented  the  program  as  a  form  of  en- 
hghtened  self-interest,  of  broad  national 
interest,  which  I,  for  one,  was  most 
anxious  to  advance. 

This  year,  however,  a  new  model  of 
justification  has  emerged  for  the  mutual 
security  program,  like  the  new  models  of 
automobiles.  And  like  the  latter.  I  do 
not  find  the  new  justification  very  per- 
suasive- To  be  sure,  the  defense,  the 
broad-range  economic  advantages,  and 
the  humanitarian  appeals  are  retained 
as  selling  points.  But  new  tail  fins  have 
been  added,  and  double  headlights. 

The  program  this  year  is  being  justi- 
fied by  what  it  contributes  to  keeping 
the  American  economy  going.  It  is  being 
justified  as  an  an ti -recession  measure. 
We  are  presented  with  detailed  analyses 
of  l.ow  much  good  aid  given  abroad  does 
for  the  airplane  industry,  the  farmer, 
the  farm  equipment  manufacturer,  the 
shippmg  industry,  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, and  what  not.  Discreetly  omitted 
is  how  much  good  it  does  for  the  arma- 
ments industry. 

I  can  assure  Senators.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  a  great  concern  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  economy.  It  is 
not.  as  the  Senate  well  knows,  in  very 
good  condition  at  this  moment.  To  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  way  to  maintain 
the  economy  in  a  tolerable  condition  is 
by  continuing  an  aid  program  abroad 
15  to  drain  this  prccram  of  its  meaning. 

I  recall  that  Marxist  propaganda 
against  this  program  has  frequently  re- 
verted to  the  theme  that  American  aid 
is  a  device  to  alleviate  economic  crisis 
within  the  United  States  by  conjuring  up 
crises  abroad.  Those  who  have  seen  fit 
to  justify  the  aid  program  this  year  in 
terms  of  its  salutary  impact  on  the 
American  economy  are  underscoring  this 
propaganda.  They  are  leaving  the  im- 
pre.ssion — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  make  the  most  of  it 
in  the  months  ahead — that  we  are  pour- 
ing our  wealth  abroad  because  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  at  home.  And 
to  that  end  we  are  keeping  the  world  in 
a  state  of  crisis. 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  many  things 
which  could  be  done  at  home  with  these 
billions  we  are  using  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  There  are  other  ways — far 
more  effective  ways — to  deal  with  an 
economic  recession  within  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  that  this  administra- 
tion will  soon  begin  to  follow  them.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  aid  pro- 
gram as  I  assume  and  hope  that  we  are. 
however,  let  us  not,  ourselves,  so  narrow 
its  concept  as  to  make  the  Nation  the 


legitimate  butt  of  Soviet  propaganda 
and  an  object  of  derision  throughout  tlie 
world.  Let  us  drop  this  nonsense  that 
we  must  continue  the  program  because 
it  keeps  a  factory  going  or  dump>5  some 
wheat  or  corn  abroad.  Who  pays  for 
the  products  of  the  factory  or  the  wheat 
or  com,  if  it  is  not  the  people  of  tlie 
Nation,  through  their  taxes  to  support 
the  program? 

Let  us  continue  the  program,  not  for 
an  imaginary  advantage  which  is  no  ad- 
vantage at  all.  Let  us  continue  it  be- 
cause military  aid.  as  it  is  necessary,  is  a 
legitimate  interest  of  the  Nation;  be- 
cause economic  and  technical  progress 
throughout  the  world  is  an  essential  of 
the  survival  of  freedom;  and  because 
as.sistance  to  a  people  elsewhere  in  acute 
distress  is  a  human  responsibility  on  any 
Nation  more  favorably  situated.  In 
short,  Mr.  President.  let  us  support  this 
program  as  an  expression  of  bold  leader- 
ship for  peace  and  not  as  a  fearful,  in- 
ward-looking enterprise  gutted  of  all  of 
its  enlightened  significance.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  positive  leadership  for  peace 
aid  programs  make  sense.  Otherwise 
they  do  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  5'ield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  the  statement 
he  has  made.  I  did  not  hear  all  the 
Senator's  address,  but  I  rejoice  especially 
in  his  pointing  out  what  is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  program.  We  are  not 
operating  the  program  to  try  to  give  peo- 
ple in  this  counti-y  jobs,  even  though  our 
people  may  benefit  from  the  program. 
We  have  the  program,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree,  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Is  that  a 
true  statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  Senator  s  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  made  a 
very  thorough,  extremely  competent, 
and  interesting  sixjech  on  the  program 
the  other  day.  I  felt  it  was  not  neces- 
sary at  all  to  attempt  to  reiterate  all  the 
many  points  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  made.  I  merely  sought  in 
my  very  brief  statement  to  pick  out  one 
of  the  aspects  of  the  matter  which  has 
not  pleased  me  at  all.  I  notice  that  be- 
cause of  the  recession  there  is  a  tendency 
to  say  the  program  will  assist  in  allevi- 
ating the  recession.  That  is  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  major  purposes  and  mo- 
tives. I  deny  it  is  my  motive,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  proper  purpose.  I 
think  the  program  is  entirely  justifiable 
for  many  other  reasons. 

I  can  think  of  many,  many  places 
where  we  could  use  the  money  and  the 
resources  for  improvements  at  home  if 
we  were  not  compelled  to  use  the  money 
for  this  program,  which  is  essential  in 
the  national  interest  and  to  the  security 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  very  much 
for  his  clear  expjosition  of  his  views.  I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  him.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  safe- 
ty and  security  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jer.>:Py  has  for  many  years 
given  very  fine  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  let^iislation  in  this 
field.  I  know  the  Senator  did  so  again 
this  year.  I  am  confldent  the  Congress 
is  goum  to  accept  the  program.  I  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  why 
v.e  are  accepting  the  program — or  at 
least  try   to  keep  the   record  straiRht. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from   Illinois  is   recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
addre.ss  myself  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  ceremony  which  took  place  last 
week  here  in  the  Nations  Capital,  and 
particularly  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building. 

There  came  back  home  the  bodies  of 
two  unknown  soldiers,  one  symbolic  of 
those  who  fell  in  Korea,  and  the  other 
symbolic  of  those  who  fell  in  World 
War  II.  They  came  by  warship  up  the 
Potomac.  With  a  very  precise  ceremonial. 
Tiieir  bodies  lay  in  state  in  the  Nations 
Capitol.  Wreaths  were  reverently 
placed  on  the  caskets. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justices  returned 
to  the  home  of  the  Court.  Members  of 
the  Senate  filed  back  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  returned  to  their  Hall. 
Those  from  the  executive  branch  re- 
turned to  their  various  agencies.  Then 
besan  the  long  procession  of  those  who 
■wanted  to  pay  homage  to  the  two  un- 
known heroes  who.  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  are  known  only  to  God. 

I  went  back  to  the  rotunda,  after  we 
returned  to  the  Chamber.  Among  other 
things  I  saw  the  great  predominance  of 
the  youth  of  our  country,  passing  by  the 
catafalques  to  pay  their  meed  of  tribute 
and  devotion  to  those  who,  in  an  earlier 
generation,  had  fought  for  the  Republic. 

I  began  to  wonder  a  little  about  those 
youngsters.  I  had  not  been  out  of  high 
school  very  long  two  generations  ago 
when  I  donned  the  uniform  of  my  coun- 
try and  went  abroad  to  fight  in  World 
War  I. 

As  I  saw  those  young  men  of  America 
I  wondered  whether  one  of  them  might 
become  the  fourth  Unknown  Soldier.  I 
wondered  whether,  at  some  future 
time — God  forbid  that  it  should  become 
necessary— a  fourth  comrade  would  join 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  whether  one  of  the  youngsters  pass- 
ing by  the  flag-draped  caskets  might  be- 
come an  Unknown  Soldier  some  years 
hence. 

As  I  thought  of  it.  I  wondered  what 
could  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  result.  I  wondered  what  policies 
v.e  should  pursue,  and  what  we  might  do 
in  the  hope  that  another  conflict  could 
be  avoided,  and  that  peace  as  an  abiding 
thing  for  all  time  to  come  might  at  long 
last  become  a  reality  in  a  rather  fevered 
world. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  peace  Is  the 
ultimata  liope.     I  know  that  it  requires 


reconstructed  hearts  to  fashion  a  recon- 
structed society.  That  will  require  a 
long  time,  becau.se  the  chastening  proc- 
ess of  civilization  is  still  needed.  Con- 
sider how  long  it  has  taken  to  eradi- 
cate even  a  lii  tie  of  the  vestiKlal  animal 
which  was  so  long  in  mankind. 

So  peace  is  an  ultimate  hope.  No  one 
can  quite  say  that  it  is  a  present  hope,  as 
he  lifts  his  eyes  and  beholds  all  the  con- 
tagion, all  the  infection,  all  the  fear,  all 
the  deaih.  and  all  the  disaster  in  the 
world. 

He  may  start  at  one  end  with  the  un- 
happiness  of  Poland  and  the  small 
Baltic  countries.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  which  are  under  an  imperious 
heel.  Consider  Hungary,  where  people 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  went 
so  far  as  to  use  stones,  sticks,  clubs,  and 
even  bare  fists,  in  order  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  modern  military  weapons. 

Consider  a  country  like  Germany, 
whose  people  are  .separated  at  present, 
but  are  filled  with  a  desire  for  reunion. 
They  will  be  unhappy  until  the  day  of 
reunion  arrives.  Let  no  one  be  mistaken 
on  that  point 

Consider  what  is  happening  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  a  freedom-loving  coun- 
try such  as  Lebanon,  where  .some  of  our 
own  institutions  and  facilities  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Consider  Epypt.  under  the  direction  of 
Nasser,  and  all  the  ferment  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Middle  East  at  the  present 
time. 

V/e  need  only  to  consider  the  experi- 
ences of  our  own  Vice  President  in  Latin 
America.  When  we  turn  to  Indonesia, 
we  see  that  conflict  rages  there.  We  see 
a  small  country  like  Vietnam,  separated 
by  the  13th  parallel.  The  southern  part 
of  it  is  under  a  very  capable  head  of 
state,  who  is  trying  to  effect  the  reunion 
of  that  small  country  in  the  interest  of 
its  prosperity  and  freedom. 

I  think  of  Korea,  who.se  people  are 
separated  by  the  38th  parallel.  I  think 
of  the  m^ney  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill  for  Korea,  for  Taiwan,  better  known 
as  Formosa,  and  for  Vietnam,  key  cen- 
ters in  the  Orient,  where  we  hope  .some- 
how to  stem  the  tide  and  prevent  that 
vast  area  of  Southeast  Asia  from  being 
engulfed  by  Red  fascism,  which  we  com- 
monly refer  to  as  communism. 

So  who  can  behold  this  contagion,  who 
can  consider  this  fever,  who  can  con- 
template this  infection  without  at  least 
feeling  that  this  measure  is  the  ultimate 
hope,  and  that  something  must  be  done 
in  our  time  and  in  our  generation  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  do  it 
realistically? 

I  hear  from  time  to  time  the  state- 
ment— and  Sometimes  it  is  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — "The  more  we  do 
for  other  people,  the  less  they  like  us." 
I  have  never  felt  that  there  can  be  any 
real  national  affection  between  one 
country  and  another.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  love 
of  one  country  for  another.  There  will 
be  individuals  in  on(>  country,  no  doubt, 
who  will  be  .sympathetic  and  who  will 
be  well  disix)sed  to  our  purposes  and  our 
objectives;  but  we  can  hardly  say  that 
that  is  a  national  affection. 

I  believe  the  best  we  can  hope  for  in 
behalf  of  our  policies  is  respect.     It  may 


be  respect  coupled  with  envy — envy  for 
our  institutions,  envy  for  the  standards 
we  have  generated  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  a  cold  respect.  It  will  be  a  naked 
respect.  However,  it  is  the  respect  of 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  and  the  weak 
will  gravitate  toward  the  strong. 

They  may  hate  us,  but  they  will  re- 
spect us.  The  greatest  function  our  Re- 
public ran  perform  in  a  fevered  world 
is  to  maintain  its  strength,  and,  through 
strength,  to  develop  a  leadership,  as  we 
march  in  the  direction  of  an  ultimate 
peace,  and  meanwhile  preserve  the  .se- 
curity and  a.ssure  the  .survival  of  this 
country  and  its  leadership. 

What  are  the  components  of  strenith? 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  home  front 
strenpth.  There  is  the  solid  industrial 
strength.  Industrial  strength  on  the 
home  front  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  strength  and  the  security  of  the 
Republic. 

There  is  a  type  of  striking  strength 
that  must  be  developed,  so  that  we  need 
not  marshal  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  order  to  deal  with  brushflres 
which  could  conceivably  burst  into  a 
wide  conflagration.  That  would  add  ma- 
terially to  our  strength.  Among  other 
thin:;s.  there  must  be  a  confidence  in 
leadership,  for  out  of  it  and  out  of  the 
unity  it  develops  there  comes  a  national 
strength.  We  must  have  a  military  force 
in  every  field,  properly  armed  w.lh  the 
best  weapons  we  can  supply.  Obviously 
it  is  going  to  cost  money. 

I  wonder  .sometimes  about  our  space 
researches,  and  how  much  or  how  little 
will  come  from  them.  However,  we  must 
undertake  them  in  order  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  in  probing  the  unknown,  suddenly 
we  will  have  something  which  will  con- 
stitute a  great  weapon — not  necessarily 
a  destroying  weapon — which  will  ad- 
vance the  security  and  leadership  of  this 
Nation. 

Among  the  components  of  strength 
there  is  the  strength  of  association.  I 
know,  of  cour.se.  that  there  are  those — 
and  at  one  time  I  may  have  been  among 
them — who  have  said  that  we  must  be 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time 
asainst  any  single  country  or  association 
of  countries,  without  relying  upon  the 
strength  or  the  afliliation  of  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  try  to  remain  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  20  000- 
mile  perimeter  which  the  forces  of 
freedom  are  trying  to  defend.  One 
can  visualize  it  by  moving  across  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  the  18th  parallel 
in  Vietnam,  the  whole  Pacific  with  its 
islands,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  NATO  line,  from  where  it  begins  in 
northern  Europe  and  as  it  runs  down 
through  Turkey  to  the  countries  which 
are  a  part  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  It  is 
a  tremendous  periphery  of  freedom  that 
must  be  defended. 

How  can  we  defend  it?  We  can  do  it 
with  our  resources  and  our  forces,  with 
some  aid  from  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  a.ssociated  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve freedom  where  it  still  exists,  and 
to  extend  it  where  it  is  being  extin- 
gul.«:hed.  but  still  burns  in  human  hearts, 
until  the  lights  come  on  once  more. 
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I  believe  that  Is  inv:)lve<l  in  the  pending 
bill. 

One  of  the  components  of  our  na- 
tional strength,  one  of  the  comp>oncnts 
of  our  survival,  one  of  the  components 
of  our  security  is  in  this  bill.  If  I  did 
not  have  a  convictio.i  on  that  subject,  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  have  supported  it  in 
other  years.  I  vote<l  against  the  Mar- 
shall plan  when  it  wius  first  inaugurated, 
largely  becaiisc  I  sa  7  In  it  a  good  deal 
of  waste  and  extravagance.  It  was 
essentially  an  economic  program,  with- 
out military  conipont  nts.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  not  do  so  again  under 
similar  circumstance ;. 

However,  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  emphasis 
here  has  changed.  I.lost  of  the  empha- 
ses is  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
program.  I  know  th  it  that  is  not  satis- 
factoiT  to  people  in  some  quarters. 
Their  feeling  is  such  that  they  believe 
the  emphasis  ought  to  be  wholly  on  the 
economic  side  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  vacuums 
In  this  world.  An  li.imical  force  moves 
into  any  vacuum  that  is  created. 
Therefore  we  are  confronted  with  a 
rather  interesting  equation  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  this  perimeter:  Shall 
we  send  American  youngsters — like 
tiiose  who  paraded  by  the  Unknown 
Soldiers  last  week — from  their  homes 
and  firesides,  at  a  cost  of  $3,600  a  year 
each,  when  we  can  g?t  youngsters  from 
Turkey  to  hold  a  segment  of  freedom's 
line  at  a  cost  of  api  roximately  $120  a 
year  each?  Shall  we  send  an  American 
youngster  into  the  Pacific,  when  we  can 
get  young  Nationalist  Chinese  to  hold 
Uie  line  at  a  cost  of  $  .09  a  year  for  each 
one.  instead  of  our  youngsters  at  a  cost 
of  $3,600  a  year  apie<e?  Shall  we  send 
young  men.  like  those  who  moved  by 
the  bier  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers  last 
week,  to  Korea,  when  we  can  get  a  re- 
doubtable ROK  soldur  in  South  Korea 
at  a  cost  of  roughly  $  20  a  year,  instead 
of  $3,600  a  year,  whicti  it  would  cost  to 
send  one  of  our  young.'  ters? 

I  am  pretty  sure  or  what  side  of  the 
equation  any  thou-jhtlul  person  is  going 
to  be.  That  is  what  is  involved  here. 
It  does  presuppose  this  question:  If  a 
young  Korean  will  st  ind  on  that  line, 
are  we  w filing  to  spe  id  money  to  give 
him  a  gun?  If  a  young  Turk  is  willing 
to  stand  on  the  line,  are  we  willing  to 
sj^end  .some  money  t3  furnish  him  a 
gun?  If  a  young  Chinese  is  going  to 
stand  on  the  line,  wil  we  be  willing  to 
appropriate  money  to  provide  him  a 
gun?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  is 
in  the  best  interest  o\  American  youth 
and  in  the  best  intere^t  of  peace  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  tie  ultimate  hope 
that  is  so  clo.se  to  the  ineart  of  all  man- 
kind. So  I  beheve  that  is  the  thing  that 
finally  commends  this  bill  to  the  think- 
ing people. 

I  doubt  whether  the  whole  story  has 
been  adequately  told  o  the  people.  I 
know,  from  the  tcmi>er  of  the  mall, 
which  reaches  my  desk,  some  people 
have  all  manner  of  r.ither  infelicitous 
terms  for  the  bill.  They  go  further 
than  to  call  it  a  foreim  giveaway  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  man  7  of  them  do  not 
appreciate  the  fact  thtt  we  do  not  give 


away  money  as  such  under  this  program. 
Most  of  the  economic  E>ortions  of  the 
program  are  delivered  in  terms  of  com- 
modities, and  they  are  fabricated  in 
American  mines,  mills,  and  plants,  and 
and  then  sent  abroad.  The  military 
materiel  and  equipment  which  are  made 
available  to  the  soldiers  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  help  us  man  the  perimeter,  are 
fabricated  in  our  owti  ar.senals.  plants, 
and  factories.  So  we  have  the  benefit 
of  the  expenditures  here  and  also  the 
benefit  of  the  employment  which  is  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  Is  in  the 
interest  of  an  ultimate  peace,  of  the 
preservation  of  freedom's  line,  of  our 
security,  and  of  our  survival. 

As  I  have  noted  the  criticisms  of  the 
program  which  have  come  to  my  desk 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  sent  such 
criticisms  to  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  with  a  request  for 
the  whole  story  concerning  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  made.  I  have 
said.  "I  want  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  tinith  in  some  of  these  rather  sharp 
and  unhappy  allegations  which  are 
made."  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  re- 
print of  an  article  entitled  "Foreign 
Spree  for  Our  Superspenders,"  written 
by  Eugene  Castle,  and  published  in 
American  Mercury  magazine  for  May 
1958.  I  know  Mr.  Castle.  He  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  also  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  heard  him  give 
his  testimony  recently  concerning  the 
United  States  Information  program.  I 
apprehend  that  when  the  bill  making 
appropriations  to  implement  the  author- 
ization bill  for  mutual  security  goes  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  hearings  begin,  Mr.  Castle  will  come 
to  testify. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Castle. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FuEiiGN  Spree  fos  Our  Superspenders 
(By  Eugene  W.  Castle) 
Once  a^rnin.  from  Washington,  come  the 
familiar  pleas  for  more  money  to  spend, 
tied  to  whatever  current  excuse  will  serve  to 
frlgluen  the  American  people  into  substitut- 
ing spending  for  orderly  progress  and  com- 
mon sense.  Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  a 
strong  economy  Is  still  the  most  powerful 
weapon  for  our  sur\-lval.  Yet  Inflation,  al- 
ways the  end  product  of  reckless  spending, 
could  fulfill  the  prediction  of  Lenin  in  1920 
that  America  would  be  conquered — becau.se 
we  eventually  would  spend  ourselves  Into 
bankruptcy. 

Tragically,  the  White  House,  the  State  I>e- 
partment,  and  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  seem  bent  upon 
carrying  out  this  dire  prophecy.  Constantly 
we  are  reminded  that  the  American  people 
must  make  sacrifices,  but  what  will  the 
Bacrt flees  pain  for  us? 

In  1952  General  Elsenhower  said:  "The 
United  States  cannot  be  an  Atlas;  It  cannot. 
by  lt!»  financial  sacrifice,  carry  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  on  its  shoulders  and 
we  should  stop  giveaway  programs."  'Vet  on 
January  21,  1957,  President  Elsenhower  told 
this  Nation  and  the  world:  "We  accept  our 
deepest  Involvement  in  the  destiny  of  men 
everywhere  •  •  •  high  will  be  the  cost." 

We  do  not  have  the  resources  permanently 
to   support   all   men   everywhere.     The   real 


meaning  of  the  NATO  meeting  In  Paris  last 
December  was  that  our  allies  told  us  that 
they  had  little  faith  in  our  ideas  and  were 
even  reluctant  to  agree  to  accept  more  of  our 
global  bribery.  Instead,  they  urged  us  to  go 
to  Moscow  and  make  a  "talk"  deal  with  the 
Kremlin.  Yet,  we  are  again  being  urged  to 
perpetuate  these  same  ill-conceived  and  badly 
executed  echemes  and  policies  that  weaken 
oiiT  economy  and  dissipate  our  resources 
under  the  false  assumption  that  we  can  buy 
allien  with  bales  of  money — and  convert  them 
With  torrents  of  worthless  propaganda. 

Since  the  Soviets  respect  only  strength, 
none  will  disagree  that  there  must  be  con- 
centration on  our  missile  program  and  other 
means  of  maintaining  military  power.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  those  who 
spend  our  money  should  l>e  allowed  U)  ute 
any  excuse  to  waete  our  Nation's  resources 
on  other  projects.  Beth  prudence  and  self- 
interest  dictate  that,  If  we  are  to  survive 
against  the  slave  states,  we  must  find  ways 
and  means  to  get  the  maximum  value  for 
every   dollar  expended. 

One  thing  is  certain.  TThe  solution  to  our 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  In  circling  tlie 
globe  with  more  foreign-aid  dollars.  For- 
eign aid  is  now  the  second -largest  opernting 
Item  in  oiir  Federal  budget.  By  July  1.  1958, 
our  foreign-aid  ventures  will  approximate  the 
astrcnomical  total  of  %1Q  billion. 

So  anxious  are  they  to  keep  the  giving  In 
high  gear  that  our  iilghest  officials  contin- 
ually fly  around  the  world  seeking  new  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  this 
global  giving. 

Basically  our  foreign -a  Id  program  was  con- 
ceived as  the  unselfis.i  action  of  a  successful 
nation  to  rescue  the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  from  the  ravages  of  war.  That  ob- 
jective, originally  estimated  to  cost  not  more 
than  »17  billion  and  to  be  completed  within 
4  years,  was  accomplished.  Those  who  con- 
ceived it  did  not  Intend  that  it  should  con- 
tinue  for    13   years   and   $70   billion. 

Few  will  dispute  that  a  limited  amount 
of  foreign  aid  honestly  and  carefully  dis- 
pensed to  such  friends  as  Turkey,  Greece. 
Formosa,  and  Korea  Is  Justifiable':  but  the 
Idea  of  continuing  to  try  to  b\iy  the  friend- 
ship of  nations  Is  completely  unsound. 

Presently,  our  foreign -aid  billions  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  countries.  Very  large 
sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated  freely  to 
underdeveloped  countries  all  too  often  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  ruling 
politicians  and  their  supporters.  Some  coun- 
tries use  our  aid  dollars  to  pay  for  luxury 
Imports.  Others  spend  our  money  for  a  mul- 
titude of  unwanted,  unnecded,  and  wholly 
unsuitable  public-works  projects. 

Let  us  recall  a  few  of  these  projects:  Our 
foreign  aiders  fln.inced  an  extensive  survey  to 
ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of  Nehru  s 
Indians. 

In  Formosa,  we  are  giving  $48  million 
annually  to  pay  for  pensions  for  overaged 
Chinese  soldiers. 

In  Pakistan,  we  handed  over  $1  million  to 
bolster  that  country's  flshlng  industry. 

Our  wheat  giveaway  has  ruined  Canadian 
farmers.  Once  our  best  customer,  the  Do- 
minion Government  now  Is  looking  else- 
where to  spend  its  dollars. 

In  Vietnam,  200  American  engineers  are 
enjoying  home  comforts  to  the  envy  of  the 
restless  natives,  while  building  a  military 
highway  of  highly  questionable  value. 

In  Lebanon,  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are 
used  to  plant  wild  grass  shoots  along  public 
hl:;hways. 

In  Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army  or 
he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow.  Per- 
haps the  Shah  of  Iran  would  have  respect — 
Instead  of  contempt — for  us  If  we  told  hlra 
and  his  fellow  fcncerltters  to  go  to  (Mos- 
cow) . 
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In  Afghaniaten.  we  continue  to  pay  for 
expensive  aliflelds  In  a  country  where  most 
travel  Is  still  done  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

In  the  Philippines,  we  have  provided  cost- 
ly electronic  microscopes  and  technical 
eqvilpment  In  reghjns  where  no  power  Is 
available  for  their  use. 

In  Laos,  population  1.300,000,  the  govern- 
ment uses  our  foreign  aid  millions  to  buy 
luxury  goods  and  to  protect  the  Internal 
political  graft  of  that  country. 

In  Thailand,  we  began  the  building  cf  a 
highway  to  cost  $6  5  million.  This  highway 
has  already  cost  us  $18  million  for  half  of 
the  originally  planned  stretch,  and  this  Is  a 
country   with  fewer   than  9.000  automobiles. 

We  have  provided  dress  suits  for  Grecian 
undertakers,  public  baths  for  Egyptian  camel 
drivers  and  free  airplane  rides  for  thousands 
of  Arabs  to  visit  their  religious  shrine  In 
Mecca. 

In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  we  are  spend- 
ing $5  million  annually  to  send  warblers  of 
anas  to  Western  Europe,  weight  lifters  to 
the  Near  East,  and  high-priced  Jazz  bands  to 
the  Far  East. 

Here  are  further  examples  as  revealed  by 
American  reporter  Fred  Sparks,  who  In  late 
1957  circled  the  world  to  bring  home  the 
facts.  After  urging  that  the  White  House 
dispatch  a  mission  of  businessmen  fully  fa- 
miliar with  particular  foreign  regions,  ac- 
companied by  retired  generals  who  know 
when  an  army  command?r  is  featherbeddlng, 
Mr.  Sparks  wrote:  "If  I  belonged  to  such  a 
mission  I  would  take  it  to  the  Uyeno  PX  in 
Tokyo  where  bargain-priced  merchandise, 
brought  over  for  our  troops  at  high  tax- 
payer cost.  Is  peddled  Illegally.  I  would  take 
It  to  our  economic-aid  mission  on  Dewey 
Boulevard  In  Manila  where,  recently,  di- 
rectors told  me  the  Philippines  could  live 
and  prosper  without  one  free  American  dol- 
lar If  integrity  dominated.  To  another 
where  we  run  a  knitting  school.  To  an- 
other where  we  underwrite  modern  art  ex- 
hibits. To  a  third  where  we  finance  an 
elaborate  survey  of  flower  reproduction.  I 
would  take  it  to  Pusan  and  Inchon  In 
Korea  where  millions  In  aid  shipments  are 
stolen  oil  the  docks  through  careless  or  cor- 
rupt police  practices.  I  would  take  It  to 
Algeria's  grim  battlefields  where  planes  and 
tanks  earmaked  for  antl-Communlst  use 
only  are  crushing  a  strictly  local  rebellion." 

Reporter  Sparks  cited  many  more  examples 
of  squander,  waste,  and  corruptloji.  He 
wrote  that  if  Instead  of  a  mission  of  ad- 
ministration followers — tripping  from  red 
c-irpet  to  red  carpet  and  seeing  only  what 
they  are  supposed  to  see — a  real  factfinding 
group  was  sent.  It  would  come  up  with 
practical  ways  for  cuttlnc  mUltsry  aid  25 
percent  and  economic  aid  50  percent  "with- 
out pulling  hack  a  single  soldier  on  guard 
against  Soviet  adventures," 

Those  who  continually  clamor  for  ever- 
Increasing  spending  for  foreign  aid  solemnly 
repeat  that  we  cannot  support  our  Armed 
Forces  as  cheaply  as  we  can  subsidize  the 
armies  of  other  countries.  Th«»y  never  say 
that  some  of  our  friends  and  so-called  neu- 
tralists might,  in  self-interest,  support  their 
own  military  establishments  if  they  were 
made  to  realize  that  Uncle  Sam  would  no 
longer  pick  up  the  check. 

Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  Is  one  of  the  few  high 
oPncials  of  our  Government  who  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  and  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent. While  making  a  routine  check  of  the 
Defense  Department's  assets,  Mr.  Campbell 
discovered  an  Item  of  $363  million  that 
should  not  have  been  there  at  all.  It  was 
part  of  the  1954  mllltary-ald  appropriation 
which  had  never  been  used  and  had  never 
been  reappropriated.  By  rights,  it  should 
have  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  so 
Comptroller  Campbell  vigorously  advised 
the  Congress.  More  recently,  he  has  made 
some   additional   discoveries   concerning   the 


dlsbursal  of  oi:r  military  aid.  Hl.i  report 
underscored  thiit  United  States  military-aid 
objectives  in  many  allied  countries  were 
unrealities  and  financially  unsovmd.  It 
further  stated  that  this  country  sent  to 
some  allies  more  weapons  than  they  could 
u.se  and  failed  to  recapture  the  weapons 
for  reallocation  to  allies  suffering  a  shorUige. 
The  Comptroller  General  also  stated  that 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  accounting  and  reporting 
on  the  supply  and  delivery  of  nillitary  aid 
and  it  recommended  that  our  mllitary-ald 
program  must  be  put  on  an  au.stere  basis 
within  the  demonstrated  capability  and 
willingness  of  the  recipients.  The  report 
svimmarlzed  the  General  Accounting  GfTlce's 
findings  In  nine  countries:  France.  Ger- 
many. Italy.  J;. pan.  Korea.  Pakistan,  Spain, 
Taiwan    (Formosa),  and  Tvirkey. 

On  January  16.  1958.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Governmtnt  Operations  in  an  official 
report  asked,  'How  much  of  tlie  $24  b;Uioa 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  mili- 
tary-aid prognsm  has  been  wasted?" 

It  was  revealed  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  the  General  Accounting  Cffl^e  were 
allowed  access  by  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments to  important  Information. 

The  commlitee  reported  that  military 
assistance  Is  often  granted  for  political 
rather  than  strictly  military  reasons.  1.  e.. 
lurge  sums  are  wasted  In  order  to  feed  the 
vanity  of  some  foreign  politicians  and  keep 
them  happy  rather  than  to  strensthcn  the 
recipient  nations. 

Planes.  It  wi\s  cited,  arc  delivered  without 
anyone  to  fly  them,  motor  vehicles  without 
gasoline  to  run  them. 

The  United  States  was  charsjed  for  rental 
of  $112  million  worth  of  machine  tools  we 
had  given  t-o  Great  Britain. 

The  committee  learned  that  a  given 
country  may  receive  arms  funds  even 
thouch  It  may  not  be  able  to  furnlfh  a 
single  soldier  or  Jet  pilot  should  war  come. 
To  sum  up.  the  committee  said.  "Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  needle.ssly  expended  In 
excess  cost.s,  loose  contract  administration 
and  overall  Inxncss  In  protecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  ajrainst  charges 
for  foreign  taxes  and  profits  In  offshore 
contracts." 

And  all  this,  we  are  told  by  the  Prepldent 
and  Secretary  of  State.  Is  vital  to  our  secu- 
rity and  very  existence. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  repeatedly  has 
a.<«sured  us  that  the  Soviet  economy  was  be- 
coming wi>rse  by  the  hour  and  that  It  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  crackup.  N"W,  Mr.  Dulles 
does  a  sudden  and  complete  about  face.  He 
solemnly  warns  Con<5rcFslonal  committees 
and  issues  lengthy  press  releases  to  the 
American  people  to  Inform  us  that  the  now- 
affluent  Soviet  bloc  Is  tripping  over  Itself  In 
outgiving  us  In  economic  handouts  and 
that  If  we  do  not  Immediately  enter  a  mar- 
athon to  match  this  aUe<?ed  and  recently 
discovered  Red  generosity  we  are  most  cer- 
tainly de&tincd  toward  ruin. 

As  a  part  of  Washington's  stepped  up 
campaign  to  terrify  the  American  public  into 
supporting  bigger  foreign  giveaways  than 
ever,  the  State  Department  recently  an- 
nounced that  during  1956  and  1957  the  So- 
viet bloc  agreed  to  supply  $19  billion  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  10 
underdeveloped  countries  while  during  the 
same  period  the  United  States  allocated  only 
$900  million  to  these  countries. 

This  sudden  announcement,  made  Just 
before  Congress  reconvened.  Is  wholly  mis- 
leading. 

The  facts  are  that  out  of  the  total  of  $1.9 
billion  which  the  State  Department  gave 
as  an  estimate,  the  Soviet  bloc  promised 
$1,335  billion  and  earmarked — but  did  not 
deliver — this  sum  for  four  countries.  Egypt, 
Yugoslavia.  Syria,  and  Indonesia.  All  of 
these  countries  can  be  classed  as  frlyldly  un- 


friendly to  us  and  what  we  stand  for.  Only 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  promised  Soviet 
money— that  Is  between  $130  and  $170  mil- 
lion, has  been  actually  spent  In  these  coun- 
tries. During  the  same  years  of  1956  and 
1957.  the  United  titates  jjro\ided  nonmlliiury 
aid  to  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  amounting 
to  more  than  $2  billion,  or  more  than  10 
times  the  Soviet  payoff.  In  addition,  very 
large  quantities  of  military  aid,  logistic  sup- 
plies and  free  food  were  ladled  out  by 
our  global  givers  during  this  2-year  period. 

If.  as  we  are  now  told,  the  Soviets  can 
accomplish  so  much  by  giving  so  little  away, 
then  why  have  we  accomplished  so  little 
while  giving  so  much?  Actually,  wc  are  fur 
oulipcnding  the  Soviet  bloc  on  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  Our  real  concern 
lies  in  getting  much  better  value  for  what 
we  are  now  giving  away  rather  than  making 
additional  and  unwarranted  billions  avail- 
able to  our  seif-perpetuating  planners 

At  one  time  only  nations  that  appeared  to 
be  friendly  were  eligible  for  our  forf-lgn  aid. 
Neutralists  were  to  get  nothing.  But  our 
Washington  bureaucrats  could  not  muster 
up  enou/h  friendly  nations  so  the  rules  were 
mysteriously  changed  to  enable  neutralL'ts — 
and  even  Communists — to  receive  the  billions 
wrung  from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Shortly  after  President  Elsenhower  enter- 
tained Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  at 
Gettysburg  In  December  1956.  a  dispatch 
from  Nfw  Delhi  to  the  N?w  York  Times  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  FreFldent  had 
pressed  an  offer  of  new  economic  aid  on 
Nehru  before  he  had  even  asked  for  it.  It 
was  reported  that:  "The  President  raised  the 
problem  of  India's  economic  future.  He  said 
that  India's  second  5-year  plan  was  a  good 
plan  and  he  wanted  to  t>ooet  It.  The  Presi- 
dent tcK.>k  the  initiative  on  this  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Stale  Department  ex[)erts  who 
knew  Mr  Nehru  would  be  reluctant  to  raise 
It  himself  " 

Some  months  later  Nehru's  bashfulnew 
disappeared.  It  was  announced  tlint  the  new 
5-yeir  plan  would  require  $1  5'X).000.000  al- 
most at  once  and  that  the  United  States  was 
expected  to  give  It  a  boost  by  handing  over 
about  $600  million  to  prevent  the  plan  from 
collapse  before  It  could  be  started.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  White  House  was  so  dUturbed 
when,  last  July,  the  Congress  reduced  It?  de- 
mand for  $2  billion  over  a  3-year  period  for 
economic  development  projects  in  backward 
nations.  Congress.  It  should  be  recalled,  re- 
duced this  from  a  3-  to  a  2-year  appropria- 
tion. It  allows  $300  million  for  the  first  year, 
Instead  of  the  ha!f-bllllon  dollars  originally 
requested.  It  reduced  the  expcndltvire  for 
the  second  year  to  $625  million  and  elimi- 
nated the  blank  check  for  the  third  year 
entirely. 

It  has  Just  been  revealed  that  the  Inter- 
national C<x>perrttion  Admlnlsiratlon  finds 
Itself  In  the  embarras.slng  p)sit;on  of  not  yet 
having  spent  the  $300  r"'lllon  Included  In 
this  year's  budget — now  the  ICA  Is  doing 
hand.'prlnps  to  get  rid  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  bffore  aouble  this  amount  Is  made 
available  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Secretary 
Dulles  went  to  finghdad  to  pet  rid  of  some 
of  this  money  quickly  and  ICA  Director  Smith 
has  been  flying  around  the  N?ar  East  trying 
to  do  the  same  before  the  June  30  fiscal  dead- 
line. 

Und^r  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon, 
now  the  coordinator  of  foreign  aid,  has.  for 
many  months,  been  actively  seeking  to  ob- 
tain a  substantial  Increase  in  the  blank 
ciieck  allocation.  Dillon,  with  the  barkmg 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  called  for  the  Immediate  avail- 
ability of  the  $C25  million  which  Congress 
specified  In  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  of  1957 
cotUd  not  be  spent  before  the  fl.scal  year  be- 
ginning July  1958,  The  spending  of  these 
hundred-s  of  millions  far  ahead  of  schedule 
would,  of  course,  facilitate  llie  fulfillment  of 
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the  promise  made  to  Ne'iru,  and,  at  ffie  same 
time,  would  avoid  a  bitter  and  prolonged  de- 
bate In  Congress,  But  It  would  also  nullify 
tho  Intent  of  Congress, 

The  President,  and  tliose  who  advise  and 
speak  for  him,  appear  anaware  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Ind  istrlal  advlrer  to  the 
International  Cooperatlm  Administration  in 
India  who  said : 

"Our  extreme  vulnerability  here  (India) 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  tlie  fact  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  Ls  unki  own  to  80  or  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  i.nd  only  known  to  at 
the  most  16  percent  of  the  population,  the 
political  leaders  and  e  lucated  people  wiio 
manipulate  or  suppresi  this  knowledge  to 
suit  their  political  n  otlves  of  the  mo- 
ment. •  •  •  Two  fac  s  may  be  accepted 
without  question:  India  Is  determined  to 
socialize  or  nationalize  all  Industry  as  soon 
as  jxissibe,  and  there  exist  more  offers  of  aid 
from  sources  other  thi  n  the  United  States 
than  India  can  pcjsslbly  a.sslmllate  or  accept. 
Now.  why  do  we  use  tht  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  accelerate  n  itlonalization  of  in- 
dustry In  India?  The  ^  Ime  has  passed  when 
they  can  be  converted  to  private  enterjjrise 
and  all  we  are  buying  :s  a  minority  Interest 
or  liability  In  a  nation  il  policy  that  Is  ulti- 
mately headed  for  clth  ,'r  economic  chaos  or 
communism." 

In  the  case  of  Yugos'avla  and  Poland,  our 
aid  dollars  are  not  even  ouylng  a  minority  in- 
terest In  a  liability.  They  are  actually  reduc- 
ing the  liabilities  of  these  who  unqualifiedly 
support  the  men  In  th  •  Kremlin  and  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  and  Is  to  destroy  us. 
Red  Dictator  Tito  and  'Vloscow's  Polish  pup- 
pet. Gomulka.  both  openly  boast  that  they 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  bedfell'  ws  of 
the  men  In  the  Kiem)ln.  Yet,  de.splte  the 
pronouncements  and  i.ctlons  of  thee  two 
avowed  Communists,  new  excupes  are  being 
f'  und  to  pres.Kure  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  into  sc  ndlng  more  hundreds 
of  millions  after  the  vast  sums  already 
w  fisted. 

Nehru.  Tito,  and  Grmulka  are  hut  three 
examples  of  how  the  American  taxpayers 
could  and  should  be  f  r  ved  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  wa.'^ted  doUais,  and  these  savings 
should   be  made  now. 

Four  years  ago  theie  were  9,793  persons 
on  the  Government's  foreign  aid  payrolls. 
Today  there  are  18.H19  employed  In  our  ICA, 
State,  and  Defense  Dej  artments.  to  give  our 
resources  away.  Yet  '.'ongress  reduced  the 
billions  for  foreign  a  d  spending  from  $6 
billion  in  1953  to  $3  5  tilllons  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  With  fewer  billions  to  spend, 
why  do  we  need  twice  the  number  of  people 
to  spend   them? 

If  the  ICA  were  to  "Ut  down  on  Its  field 
programs,  reduce  the  i  umber  of  bodies  serv- 
ing It  in  Washington  and  throu;;hout  the 
world,  two  things  would  happen:  The  rank 
and  scale  of  pay  of  thf  great  mass  of  officials 
would  be  drojjped  onf  or  more  grades,  and 
the  still  greater  mob  of  Jobholders  would  be 
substantially  reduced  Obviously  this  will 
never  be  done  volunt  irlly  by  thousands  of 
people  who  have  become  careerists  and  pay- 
masters In  the  dlsposa,  of  $5  billion  annually 
and  who,  as  a  group,  never  had  It  so  good. 
Our  Chief  Executive  and  those  who  plead 
for  him  Insist  upon  perpetuating  and  not 
reducing  this  was  eful  and  topheavy 
bureaucracy. 

Perhaps  too  many  of  us  are  under  the 
erroneous  Impression  ihat  the  Government's 
peri>etual  spending  for  foreign  aid  Is  very 
far  away  In  terms  of  t  ur  own  personal  econ- 
omy. But  In  reality,  this  Is  not  so.  Foreign 
aid  Is  much  closer  to  our  everyday  life  than 
most  of  us  realize.  Year  after  year,  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  our  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures represented  our  deficit  financing.  Now 
there  are  the  added  dangers  of  the  national 
fiebt  already  revised  and  the  return  to  a 
deficit  economy.  To  continue  the  annual 
spcndlnj;  of  more  than  $5  billion  (which  in- 


cludes our  food  giveaway  of  one  billion  an- 
nually) will  make  Impossible  for  many 
years  to  come  a  balanced  budget  with  suf- 
ficient surplus  to  provide  tax  reduction  for 
millions  of  middle-bracket  Americans,  who 
are  sadly  In  need  of  such  assistance. 

Those  who  clamor  for  more  foreign  aid 
never  mention  the  fact  that  our  giveaway 
program  has  already  cost  us  twice  as  much 
as  all  Social  Security  benefits,  plus  aid  to 
the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  And  it 
has  cost  iliree  times  as  much  as  all  farm 
programs  since  the  war,  and  seven  times  as 
much  as  all  atomic  energy  projects. 

The  $70  billion  total  for  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing, which  we  are  now  approaching,  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  our  present  na- 
tional debt  Tlie  cost  of  servicing  this  por- 
tion of  the  debt  now  aj^proxlmates  $2  billion 
annually,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  interest 
charge.    Tills  is  a  continuing  expense. 

Last  July  the  Congress,  led  by  such 
stanch  supporters  for  a  sound  economy  as 
Congressman  Otto  E  Pas.sman,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  late  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 
Rejiubllcan,  of  Wisconsin,  reduced  the  ad- 
ministration's original  demand  for  foreign 
aid  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  was  accompiished  in  the 
f.ice  of  a  strong  administration-supported 
lobby,  the  a.'sslstance  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  dire  predictions 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  power,  prestige,  and  patronage 
of  the  President. 

The  cut  could  and  should  have  been  much 
deeper.  Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  slash- 
ing the  Presidents  original  demand  by  23 
percent.  Congress,  by  courageous  action,  re- 
duced his  second  demand  for  a  blank  check 
from  3  years  to  2  and  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  Also,  the  Congress  fiatiy  rejected 
the  President's  request  that  it  abdicate  its 
lawful  control  over  the  forei:in-ald  purse 
strings  by  turning  over  more  than  $2  billion 
of  foreign  military  aid  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  By  placing  this  vast  sum  in  the 
Nation's  military  budget.  It  would  be  per- 
manently hidden  from  both  the  legislators 
and  the  American  people  who  pay  the  bill. 
Year  after  year,  as  appropriation  time  ap- 
proaches, the  administration.  Its  spokesmen, 
and  manipulated  pressure  groups  discover 
new  pretexts  to  pressure  the  Congress  and 
propagandize  the  American  people.  Last 
year  It  was  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  year  be- 
fore It  was  the  Russian  loans  (not  gifts)  to 
Afghanistan.  Burma,  and  India.  Sputnik 
was  promoted  as  the  excuse  for  hiking  the 
foreign-aid  bill  by  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  to  Increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  an  additional 
$2  billion. 

Despite  bureaucratic  pressures,  we  must 
not  permit  foreign  aid,  presently  the  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy,  to  become  the 
tombstone  of  our  Nation.  Instead,  foreign 
aid  should  now  be  tapered  off  so  that  even- 
tually millions  will  be  used  to  observed  ad- 
vantage where  billions  are  presently  being 
wasted.  Americans  would  then  have  a  for- 
eign-aid bill  from  Congress  which  our  Re- 
public could  support,  one  that  would  no 
longer  be  a  device  for  politicians  to  use  for 
promoting  themselves  as  WPA  directors  of 
the  world. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  confronted 
the  Nation  with  a  bloated  $71-blIllon  budget, 
the  people  showered  their  protests  upon 
Washington  to  an  extent  never  experienced 
before.  The  avalanche  of  mall  hitting  Cap- 
itol Hill,  demanding  a  deep  cut  In  the  for- 
elgn-ald  appropriations,  caused  panic  In  the 
Wliite  House  as  well  as  In  the  ofHces  of 
Senators  who  were  attempting  to  defend  the 
continuance  of  unlimited  giveaway  funds 
and  the  maintenance  of  rivers  of  waste  and 
extravagance. 

Our  buslnesswlse  citizens  must  tell  their 
Congressmen  again  and  again  that  economy 
and   integrity   in    Government   are   still   the 


greatest  weapons  we  possess.  Responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Congress,  if  com- 
manded, will  reduce  foreign  aid,  which  visibly 
Is  yielding  diminishing  results. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
turn  now  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  International  Cooperation 
AdminLstration  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  charpes  contained  in  Mr,  Castle's 
article.  They  have  been  repeated  in  the 
press  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Last  year  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Caj^Lles 
statements  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
cREssiON,^L  Record  as  a  part  of  a  speech 
made  by  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  afterward  and  said  that 
I  thought  some  of  those  statements 
should  be  handled  rather  cautiously,  be- 
cause I  had  some  doubts  whether  they 
were  founded  in  fact. 

As  I  encountered  criticisms  from  time 
to  time.  I  was  not  willing  to  disbelieve 
Mr.  Castle's  allegations;  neither  was  I 
willing  to  accept  them.  I  believe  state- 
ments of  that  kind  must  be  documented, 
because  the  bill  involves  billions  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  and  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  subject  adequately  we  must 
do  so  on  the  ba.sis  of  facts. 

So  I  asked  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  which  administers 
the  program,  about  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Castle,  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  supply  me  with  the  facts. 
Under  date  of  May  31.  1958,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J,  H. 
Smith,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Office  of  the  Dikectoh, 
Washington.  D   C.  May  31.  1958. 
Hon.  Everett  McKtnley  Dirksen. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  This  is  In  ftirther 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April  30,  1958,  asking 
for  detailed  comments  on  an  article  by  Eu- 
gene W,  Castle  in  the  May  Issue  of  the 
American  Mercury. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  facta  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  the  charges  or  implied 
charges  made  in  Mr.  Castle's  article  is  at- 
tached for  your  information.  As  you  re- 
quested, we  have  arranged  these  in  the  order 
in  wlilch  they  appear  in  the  original  article. 
I  am  returning  the  original  article  with  key 
numbers  entered  in  the  margin  to  tie  in  with 
the  ntimbers  of  the  comments  altaclied. 
The  charges  which  relate  to  the  mutual- 
security  program  in  general  or  the  economio 
assistance  portions  of  it  are  numbered  from 
1  to  36.  In  addition,  there  are  10  charges 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  military-assist- 
ance portion  of  the  mutu.al-security  p.'-o- 
gram.  Comments  on  these  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
are   numbered  from  D-1   to  D-10. 

I  think  the  comments  on  Mr.  Castle's  spe- 
cific charges  speak  for  themselves.  As  to 
the  reliability  of  his  statements,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he  starts  by  seriously 
misquoting  President  Eisenhower's  inaugtiral 
address  and  ends  up  by  miscalculating  the 
relationship  between  foreign  aid  and  certain 
other  budget  costs.  Most  of  the  statements 
In  between  seem  to  be  similarly  designed  to 
distort  or   ignore   actual    facts   iu   wiiuu.cr 
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way  may  be  required  to  iupport  the  general 
polnt«  Mr.  Caatle  Is  attempting  to  make. 

An  overall  analysis  of  the  36  charges  In 
this  article  which  relate  to  the  mutual-secu- 
rity program  In  general  or  to  the  economic 
portions  of  It  Indicates  that  none  of  them 
represents  a  case  of  misuse  or  mismanage- 
ment of  mutual-security  funds  where  full 
corrective  action  either  has  not  already  been 
taken  or  U  not  now  being  undertaken  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

In  some  24  out  of  the  36  cases,  the  re- 
ported criticism  Is  clearly  erroneous.  This 
Includes  two  cases  where,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine,  the  reported  events  never  took 
place  at  all. 

Moving  along  In  this  group  of  erroneous 
charges,  we  find  six  charges  of  activities 
which  were  carried  on  by  agencies  not  con- 
nected with  the  mutual-security  program. 
ICA,  or  any  of  Us  predecessors.  Ntxt  there 
appear  to  be  6  cases  In  which  the  facts  re- 
ported are  wrong  and  10  cases  In  which  more 
or  less  accurate  facts  have  been  mLslnter- 
preted.  In  these  case  I  believe  the  correct 
facts  or  the  correct  Interpretation  would 
substantially  eliminate  the  criticism. 

As  for  the  remaining  12  charges  in  which 
the  facts  do  relate  to  ICA  and  are  reiLSon- 
ably  accurately  reported  and  Interpreted,  9 
of  these  are  cases  where  there  Is  a  genuine 
question  of  Judgment  Involved.  These  range 
from  broad  questions  of  public  policy  to 
questions  of  economic  or  technical  Judg- 
ment. In  each  of  these  cases.  ICA.  or  its 
predecessors  took  the  action  for  which  we 
are  criticized  on  the  basis  of  the  best  po- 
litical, economic,  and  technical  advice  It 
could  obtain.  Mr.  Castle,  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  has  reached  a  contrary  Judg- 
ment. Next,  we  come  to  one  case  where 
there  was  clearly  an  error  In  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  one  of  ICA's  predecessor  agencies, 
but  where  full  corrective  action  has  long 
since  been  taken. 

This  leaves  two  cases  of  problems  which 
ICA  ha.s  recognized  and  which  we  are  striving 
to  correct,  but  where  we  have  not  yet  been 
wholly  successful  In  doing  so.  Both  of  these 
cases  Involve  emergency  situations  In  which 
ICA's  efforts  to  assure  the  proper  use  of 
every  dollar  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  us  have  run  up  against  either  deeply 
Imbedded  ways  of  doing  business  in  some 
countries  or  a  comjjlete  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  handling  of  Government  funds  in 
others. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  the  paper  published  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Atfairs  wiilch  gives  a 
complete  Indexed  ll.-t  of  ICA's  comments  on 
various  charges  made  by  Mr.  Castle  and  other 
cities  of  the  program. 

Finally  there  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  staff 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on"  Fore.gn  Affairs,  com- 
menting on  some  of  Mr.  Castle's  charges 
and  the  ICA  rcspomes  to  them. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  you  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
about  these  often-repeated  charges.  Please 
let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  further  informa- 
tion you  would  like  to  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  had 
presented  to  me  a  study  made  by  the 
House  Committco  on  Foreign  AfTairs, 
which  seems  to  relate  to  certain  charges 
made  againr,t  mutual  security  opera- 
tions, and  which  contains  answers  fur- 
nished by  the  ICA.  I  assume  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  be  presented  now. 
based  on  Mr.  Castle's  article,  are  totally 
diflerent  from  what  is  contained  in  the 


survey  made  by  the  House  along  the 
same  lines,  but  as  a  result  of  different 
complaints  which  were  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  may  be  dupll- 
cation.s,  for  aught  I  know;  but  I  have 
placed  this  letter  in  the  Record  because 
the  document  which  was  prepared  by 
the  House  committee,  while  it  is  a  most 
compelling  and  persuasive  document, 
has  not  had  wide  currency;  and  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  it  is  not  carefully 
examined  to  show  the  repudiation  of  so 
many  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made. 

Obviously  the  ICA  could  not  refute  or 
put  tlie  label  of  complete  error  on  many 
of  these  charges  unless  it  had  good 
grounds  for  doinp  so.  Therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  this  matter  when  the 
representatives  of  the  ICA  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  con- 
nection With  appropriations  of  funds  for 
tiic  ICA. 

I  believe  the  ca.'^o  must  be  made  now, 
as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  RECono, 
so  that  those  in  libraries,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  elsewhere  can.  if  they  have  a 
disposition  to  do  so,  obtain  the  docu- 
mented facts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  cannot  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  too  highly 
for  what  he  is  doing.  I  believe  he  Is 
rendering  a  most  important  service;  I 
believe  it  important  that  the  study  be 
made,  in  connection  with  the  article, 
whicli  seems  to  be  biased  in  opposition 
to  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  muiual  security 
program. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois most  highly  for  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  record  can 
be  established  in  such  a  way  that  the 
charges  can  be  labeled,  seriatim  No.  1. 
No.  2.  and  so  fortli. 

Charge  No.  1  which  is  made  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Castle,  and  which  has 
been  published  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury magazine,  is  as  follows: 

CH.^RCE   NO.    1 

Eugene  Castle  states:  "•  •  •  on  January 
21.  1957.  President  Elsenhower  told  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world;  'We  accept  our  deepest 
Involvement  In  the  destiny  of  men  every- 
where  •    •    •   hlk;h  will  be  the  coet."  " 

AN.SWER 

Mr.  President,  standing  by  itself,  that 
quotation  means  one  thing.  However,  it 
means  something  else  when  we  read  all 
the  President  ."-aid.  .so  that  no  violence  is 
done  to  the  context.  The  quotation 
Riven  in  the  article  is  taken  from  the 
President's  Second  Inaugural  Address. 
Now  I  sh.Tll  read  into  the  Record  all  of 
that  portion  of  the  President's  address. 
The  relevant  portions  of  the  President's 
Second  Inaugural  Address  are  as  follows: 

We  se^k  peace,  knowing — n."!  all  ages  of  man 
have  known  — that  peace  Is  the  climate  of 
freedom.  And  now.  a.s  in  no  other  ape.  we 
seek  It  because  we  have  been  warned,  by  the 
power  of  modern  weapons,  that  peace  may 
be  the  only  climate  possible  for  human  life 
Itself. 

"Vet  this  peace  we  seek  cannot  be  born  of 
fear  alone;  it  mu.st  be  rooted  In  the  lives  of 
nations  Tliere  must  be  Justice,  sensed  and 
shared  by  all  peoples,  for,  without  Ju.'.tlce 
the  world  can  know  only  a  tense  and  unstable 


truce.  There  must  be  law.  steadily  Invoked 
and  respected  by  all  nations,  for  without  law, 
the  world  promises  only  such  meager  Justice 
as  the  pity  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  But 
the  law  of  which  we  speak,  comprehending 
the  values  of  freedom,  affirms  the  equality  of 
all  nations,  great  and  pni.ill 

Splendid  as  can  be  the  blessings  of  such  a 
peace,  high  will  be  Its  coFt;  in  toll  patiently 
sustained.  In  help  honorably  given.  In  sacri- 
fice calmly  borne. 

Then  three  paragraphs  intervene;  and 
then  comes  the  portion  of  the  statement 
Mr.  Castle  quoted  In  his  article  which 
has  been  published  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury magazine.  That  very  pertinent 
paragraph  is  as  follows: 

We  recognize  and  accept  our  own  deep 
involvement  In  the  destiny  of  men  every- 
where. We  are  accordingly  pledged  to  honor, 
and  to  strive  to  fortify  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  In  that  body  rests  the 
best  hope  of  our  a^e  for  the  assertion  of  that 
law  by  which  all  nations  may  live  In  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  Mr. 
Castle  has  rather  deliberately  misquoted 
the  President  and  taken  the  words  out  of 
context,  because  in  the  way  he  has  quoted 
them,  they  have  an  entirely  different 
meaning. 

I  believe  in  making  an  honest  record. 
I  do  not  intend  to  demean  Mr.  Castle 
or  any  other  critic.  I  simply  say  that 
if  we  arc  to  have  a  record,  let  us  have 
the  whole  record,  not  merely  a  portion  of 
it  on  which  criticisms  are  based,  and 
which  too  often  is  the  moving  base  for 
.so  much  of  the  mail  which  comes  to  our 
desks. 

CHARGE    NO.    S 

In  his  charge  No.  2,  Mr.  Castle  writes: 

(a)  We  do  not  have  the  re.sources  perma- 
nently Uj  support  all  men  everywhere.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  NATO  meeting  »n  Paris 
last  December  was  that  our  allies  told  us 
that  they  had  little  faith  In  our  ideas  and 
were  even  reluctant  to  agree  to  accept  more 
of  our  global  bribery.  Instead,  they  urged 
us  to  go  to  Moscow  and  make  a  talk  deal 
with  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  rather  singular 
language.  I  propose  to  follow  it  here 
wilh  the  answer.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  by  reading  the  answer  at  Uie  mo- 
ment. Instead.  Senators  can  read  tt  to- 
morrow morning  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  have  prepared  the  whole  an- 
swer, not  merely  a  partial  one;  and  I  a.'^k 
that  the  answer  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recopd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Claek  in  the  chairs    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

ANSW-ZH 

(a)  The  December  NATO  heads  of  govern- 
ment meeting  was  a  success  from  the  United 
States  viewpoint.  The  first  steps  were  tiiken 
to  solve  several  difficult  problems  in  the  mili- 
tary Held,  svich  as:  Gto<kplUng  nvirlear  war- 
heads; putting  IRBM's  at  the  disposal  of 
SACEUR;  Improving  coordination  of  defense 
plans;  and  promoting  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  research,  development,  and 
production  of  modern  weapons.  The  meet- 
ing also  led  to  the  significant  agreement 
that  governments  must  give  greater  sujiport 
to  fundamental  research  and  to  scientific 
and  technical  education  and  that  national 
efforts  must  be  aided  through  sharing  tasks 
and  pooling  scientific  facilities  and  informa- 
tion. The  meeting  also  arrived  at  agreement 
on  Important  polltlcnl  and  economic  matters. 
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Difference*  between  alllea  tend  to  receive 
much  more  attention  In  the  press  than  do 
less  spectacular  but  often  more  Important 
matters  on  which  countries  agree.  There 
are  of  course  some  Issues  on  which  certain 
NATO  countries  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  But 
these  problems  must  not  be  permitted  to 
overshadow  many  other  basic  matters  on 
which  NATO  countries  are  In  unanimous 
accord  and  on  which  great  progress  Is  being 
made.  The  discussions  on  disarmament  in 
N.ATO  last  year  are  an  example  of  the 
achievements  In  the  field  of  political  con- 
sultation, as  are  the  recent  discussions  and 
decisions  taken  at  the  NATO  Foreign  Minis- 
ters Conference  on  dealing  with  Soviet  polit- 
ical mantievers  The  ministers  noted  that 
conferences  at  the  summit  are  not  the  only 
way.  or  necessarily  the  best  way  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations  or  reducing  International 
tenalons.  Tliey  agreed  that  a  summit  confer- 
ence took  place,  it  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared and  should  consider  certain  Important 
questions  Including  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  controlled  disarmament.  In 
taking  these  decisions  the  ministers  In  effect 
offered  strong  support  for  United  States 
policies. 

CHARCr  NO.  2  COI*TIl«tTr» 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Castle  also  says 
that; 

(b)  The  mutual  security  procrram  Is  based 
on  the  false  assumption  that  we  can  buy 
allies  with  bales  of  money. 

Answer;  (b)  The  mutual  security  program 
does  not  seek  to  buy  friends  and  allies  for 
dollars,  and  any  program  with  such  a  pur- 
})Ose  Is  doomed  to  fall  As  has  been  re- 
peated time  and  again  by  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  the  program  Is  designed  to 
enhance  our  national  security.  It  is  achiev- 
ing this  end:  it  has  checked  the  advance  of 
Communist  imperialism  most  dramatically 
In  Greece.  Iran,  and  Vletnanr;  by  defraying 
about  20  percent  of  the  cost.  It  has  pro- 
vided armed  forces  of  5  million  men  Joined 
With  ours  through  collective  security  agree- 
ments; It  has  enabled  us  to  secure  and  main- 
tain 250  bases  vital  to  our  air  and  naval 
forces;  and  in  the  face  of  Communist  pres- 
sure and  blandishments,  through  economic 
and  technical  assistance.  It  has  enabled  the 
many  new  but  underdeveloped  nations  to 
maintain  their  Independence  and  to  begin 
the  economic  development  their  people  so 
desire  and  deserve. 

The  countries  to  which  we  extend  military 
and  economic  aid  are  not  ovir  satellites  to 
which  we  dictate  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, nor  Is  It  our  desire  to  m;  ke  them  such. 
They  are  rather  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions, and  thus  may  honestly  differ  with  us 
on  many  Issues  But  they  all  agree  with  us 
on  the  fundamental  Issue:  the  need  for  a 
truly  peaceful  world  In  which  nations  are 
free  to  pursue  their  destinies  In  their  own 
way  By  helping  establish  security  from 
aggression  and  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, providing  hope  for  economic  better- 
ment, this  program  encourages  and  enables 
countries  to  continue  working  toward  their 
goals  through  free  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

CHARGE    NO.    3 

Mr.  Prer.jdent.  Mr.  Castles  third  charge 
is  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  originally 
estimated  to  cost  $17  billion.  Then  in 
the  article  we  find  that  he  has  written 
the  following: 

But  those  who  conceived  the  first  Marshall 
plan  did  not  Intend  that  It  should  continue 
lor  13  years  and  •70  billion. 

ANSWES 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  final  cost 
of  the  Marshall  plan;  and  what  was  its 
duration?     Here  is  the  answer: 

Mr.  Castle  s  statement  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  contrary  to  its  initial  concep- 


tion, has  continued  for  13  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $70  billion.  Is  not  correct. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  program 
of  economic  aid  to  Europe — designed  to 
rehabilitate  war-devastated  economies — 
which  was  commenced  in  April  1948  and 
was  concluded  in  June  1951.  The  total 
cost  of  that  program  was  $12  billion — 
$10.8  billion  in  grants,  and  $1.2  billion  in 
loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  answer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and  at  this 
point  I  only  wish  to  interpolate  that  I 
was  in  the  other  body  when  the  Marshall 
plan  was  written.  As  I  recall.  I  voted 
against  it.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  world,  and  ".here 
has  been  a  difference  in  emphasis  and 
accent.  At  that  time  there  was  not 
much  of  a  military  program.  In  the 
past  10  years  we  have  come  far  from  the 
condition  and  the  circumstances  which 
obtained  in  the  world  in  1948.  So  the 
whole  documented  answer,  with  all  the 
figures  verified  from  the  record,  is  here; 
and  I  submit  it  as  an  answer  from  the 
ICA  to  the  allegation  made  in  the  article 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury  magazine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Answer:  Mr.  Castle's  statement  that  the 
Marshall  plan,  contrary  to  its  initial  concep- 
tion, has  continued  for  13  years  at  a  cost  of 
$70  billion  Is  not  correct. 

The  Marshall  plan  program  was  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid  to  Europe — designed  to 
rehabilitate  war-devastated  economies — 
which  was  commenced  in  April  1948  and 
which  was  concluded  In  June  1951.  The 
total  cost  of  that  program  was  $12  billion — 
$10.8  billion  In  grants  and  $1.2  billion  In 
loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Marshall  plan 
program,  the  United  States  furnished  de- 
fense support  assistance  to  European  NATO 
countries.  This  program — distinct  from  the 
Marshall  plan  program — was  essentially  de- 
signed to  enable  these  countries  to  undertake 
rearmament  and  defense  efforts  so  as  to 
contribute  to  Free  World  defensive  strength 
to  counteract  the  Communist  menace.  It 
did  so  by  providing  the  economic  assistance 
necessary  to  sustain  their  economies  under 
the  burden  of  these  defense  efforts.  The  last 
year  in  which  defense  support  assistance  was 
programed  for  European  NATO  countries  was 
fiscal  year  1955.  The  total  cost  of  defense 
support  for  European  NATO  countries  was 
approximately  $2.8  billion. 

If  Mr.  Castles  reference  to  the  Marshall 
plan  Is  taken  to  mean  all  nonmilitary  a.s.?tEt- 
ance  under  the  mutual  security  program  in- 
cluding not  only  the  Marshall  plan  and  de- 
fense support  to  European  NATO  covintrles 
but  also  all  other  nonmilitary  assistance  to 
all  areas  of  the  world  since  the  Inception 
of  the  program,  then  the  program  to  date 
ha-s  continued  for  about  10  years,  not  13.  and 
has  cost  approximately  $22.5  billion,  not  $70 
billion.  If  all  military  assistance  Is  added 
to  this  figure,  the  total  Is  $42.6  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
sume with  charge  No.  4,  in  this  article 
Mr.  Castle  states: 

Presently,  our  foreign  aid  billions  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  countries.  Very  large 
sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated  freely  to 
underdeveloped  countries  all  too  often  find 


their  way  Into  the  p>ockets  of  the  ruling  poli- 
ticians and  their  supporters. 

I  think  ICA  makes  a  rather  persuasive 
answer. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  charge  No.  4  and  the 
answer  from  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charge 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Charge  No.  4:  Mr.  Eugene  Castle  states: 
"PreEcntly,  our  foreign-aid  bUUoiis  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  countries.  Very 
large  sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated 
free'y  to  underdeveloped  countr.es  all  too 
often  find  their  way  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
ruling   politicians   and   their  eupporiers." 

Answer:  Mutual  security  funds  almost 
never  take  the  form  of  dollars  'paid"  to 
governments  and  public  authorities  of  re- 
ceiving countries.  Rather,  it  is  the  supply 
of  goods  and  technicians.  In  the  case  of 
goods,  these  are  provided  normally  through 
commercial  channels  and,  while  there  may 
be  opportunities  for  Indirect  gain  on  the 
part  of  government  officials,  the  aid  dol- 
lars themselves  cannot  result  directly  in 
personal  gain.  The  providing  of  techni- 
cians, of  course,  gives  no  opportunities  of 
this  kind.  In  the  10  years  of  mutual  secu- 
rity and  predecessor  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  totaling  over  $20  billion,  there 
Is  a  remarkable  record  of  honesty  in  the 
handling  of  these  programs.  What  minor 
instances  of  alleged  charges  of  misuse  have 
occurred  are  either  unsubstantiated  or  in 
a  few  instances  Involve  the  actions  of  gov- 
ernment officials  which  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  this  Government.  And  again  It  is 
noted  In  these  cases  It  Is  not  the  aid  dol- 
lars themselves  which  are  available  for  mis- 
use. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  come  to 
charge  No.  5  and  charge  No.  6,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  charges 
and  the  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charges 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  No.  5;  Are  any  of  otir  foreign- 
aid  dollars  used  to  pay  for  luxury  imports 
by  the  recipient  countries? 

Answer:  Under  ICA  policies  United  States 
assistance  may  not  be  used  for  Importing 
luxury  Items.  ICA  has  taken  careful  steps 
to  enforce  these  policies  and  thereby  to 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen.  These 
steps  Include:  (1)  the  building  up  over  the 
years  of  an  Internal  administrative  list  of 
specific  items  classed  as  luxuries  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  demonstration  of  their  es- 
sentiality are  not  eligible  for  ICA  financing. 
(2)  a  careful  system  of  end  use  checks  or 
checks  on  the  actual  use  to  which  United 
States-financed  lm;>orts  are  put,  (3i  an  ar- 
rival accounting  system  operated  either  by 
the  United  States  or  by  the  host  government 
which  In  turn  makes  reports  to  us,  and  (4) 
a  system  of  penalties  for  any  Infraction  of 
the  policy  against  luxuries  under  which  the 
United  States  money  so  used  is  recaptured. 

Charges  of  this  sort  are  made  from  time 
to  time  because  observers  learn  of  certain 
Imports  but  do  not  learn  of  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  For  example,  one  might  make 
this  charge  about  air  conditioners  or 
cameras.  But  it  Is  apparent  that  an  air 
conditioner  Is  not  a  luxury  where  laboratory 
work  requires  rigid  temperature  control. 
Similarly,  what  may  appear  under  the  label 
"camera"  Is  not  a  luxury  Item  If  It  Is  a 
specialized  type  of  Industrial  photographic 
equipment.  These  are  two  actual  examples 
of    charges    which    have    been    made.      This 
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Vlnd  of  charge  frequently  occurs  also  when 
the  observer  learns  of  the  existence  within  a 
country  of  luxury  Items  and  makes  this 
charge  without  learning  that,  In  fact,  no 
mutual  security  funds  were  used  to  fluanca 
Its  Import. 

Obvlotisly,  no  administrative  system  ct\n 
prevent  mistakes.  This  Is  particularly  true 
where,  as  required  by  law  (as  well  as  sound 
principle),  we  make  maximum  use  of  private 
trade  channels.  But  If  an  una\ithorlzed 
use  is  made  of  ICA  funds,  the  aid  country  is 
obliged  to  make  a  refund  of  such  funds  to 
ICA.  As  of  January  31.  1958,  over  $8  million 
had  been  received  by  ICA  from  aid  countries 
as  refunds  of  amoimts  improperly  spent  for 
luxury  or  unessential  goods. 

E\en  In  the  uncommon  cases,  where,  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  secure  foreign  local 
currencies  quickly.  ICA  has  transferred  dol- 
lars directly  to  the  aid  country  (as  where 
local  currency  for  troop  pay  has  been  re- 
quired before  commodity  Imports  could 
generate  the  amounts  required),  a  control 
system  has  usually  been  established  to  pre- 
vent purchase  of  luxury  goods  with  the  dol- 
lars transferred.  Although  in  such  cases 
the  dollars  are  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
United  states,  the  aid  country  has  formally 
agreed  not  to  spend  them  for  Uixurles  and 
has  permitted  an  ICA  representative  to  sit 
With  the  Governments  import  control  body 
which  enforces  this  agreement.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  control  system  has  not 
operated  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  Uixury 
goods.  ICA  has  taken  additional  steps  to 
correct  the  situation  and  prevent  additional 
purchases  of   nonessential   goods. 

Question  No.  6;  Eugene  Castle  alleges  that 
some  nations  spent  our  money  for  a  multi- 
tude of  unwanted  and  unneeded  and  wholly 
unsuitable  public  works  projects. 

(a)  Is  this  true? 

(b)  What  is  the  procedure  utilized  In  se- 
lecting  a   project   eligible   for   foreign   aid? 

(c)  What  voice  do  we  have  and  what  voice 
does  the  recipient  nation  have  in  the  selec- 
tion and  evaluation  of  projects? 

Answer:  (a)  This  criticism  Is  certainly  not 
true.  Of  course  It  Is  so  generalized  and 
sweeping  as  to  defy  a  specific  response.  Such 
an  ansv^er  would  require  knowledge  of 
which  projects,  in  which  countries,  flntinced 
by  which  United  States  money  Mr.  Castle 
has  In  mind  and  In  what  particulars  he 
believes  them  unwanted,  unneeded,  and  un- 
suitable. 

Procedures  developed  by  ICA  and  its  pred- 
ecessors make  highly  unlikely  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  any  unwanted,  unneeded, 
and  unsuitable  project,  not  to  spv-»ak  of  mul- 
titudes of  them.  No  ICA  project.  In  pviblic 
works  or  of  any  other  kind,  is  even  started 
\mless  and  until  spocliically  and  formally 
requested  by  the  cooperating  country.  So 
It  can  hardly  be  "unwanted."  Actually,  each 
proposed  project  represents  the  cooperating 
country's  Judgment  as  the  most  desirable 
out  of  many  desirable  activities,  all  fiercely 
competing  for  the  limited  aid  funds  avail- 
able. In  addition.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
country  itself  must  finance  the  bulk  of  the 
project  cost  from  local  currency  resources. 
Including  counterpart  funds,  which  are  very 
short  in  relation  to  a  multitude  of  compet- 
ing needs.  When,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  United  States  assistance  is  on  a  loan 
basis  and  must  be  repaid,  another  factor 
militates  against  expenditures  for  "un- 
wanted" projects. 

The  likelihood  of  a  project  being  xm- 
needed  or  unsuitable  is  likewise  remote  in 
view  of  the  screening  which  prt)Jett  pro- 
posals receive  before  they  are  approved. 
These  procedures  are  described  In  ib)  below. 

It  must  be  o.  needed  that  It  la  possible 
that  In  the  course  of  supporting  secures  of 
public  works  projects  In  dozens  of  countries 
over  a  j>erlod  of  more  than  10  years  ICA 
and  lt«  predecessor  agencies  may  have  sup- 
ported a  few  projects  which  some  people 
With    the    benefit    of    hindsight    might    now 


consider  undesirable  Such  cases  are  likely 
to  be  ones  associated  with  a  crash  program 
which  ICA  or  Its  predecessors  have  been 
required  to  take  for  urgent  political  and 
economic  reasons,  such  as  the  Iranian  crisis 
of  1952.  In  any  case  where  ICA  has  deter- 
mined that  a  public  works  project  Is  not 
wholly  suitable,  ICA  has  taken  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  situation  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  project's  \itlllty. 

(b)  While  specific  ICA  procedures  for  re- 
viewing prupo.sed  projects  vary  somewhat 
with  the  particular  type  of  funds  Involved, 
projects  generally  go  through  the  following 
steps  before  they  are  approved  for  financing 
with  any  funds  controlled  by  ICA: 

1.  The  cooperating  country  proposes  the 
project  and  requests  United  States  assist- 
ance. 

2.  The  ICA  mission  In  the  cooperating 
country  reviews  the  proposed  project  for  Its 
desirability,  economic  and  technical  feas- 
ibility, and  cost.  Where  sufficient  technical 
or  economic  data  is  not  available,  a  special 
engineering  or  other  survey  may  be  reqvilred. 

3.  When  the  ICA  mission  Is  satisfied  the 
project  is  sound,  it  submits  it  to  ICA  Wn.'=h- 
Ington  for  further  review  and  appnjval.  This 
review  is  carried  out  by  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  technical  staffs,  by  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  by  private  firms  under  contract  to  ICA. 
as  necessary. 

4.  Only  when  the  project  has  successfully 
passed  this  total  screening  Is  It  approved  for 
financing. 

5.  At  this  stage  a  project  agreement  Is 
signed  between  ICA  and  the  cooperating 
country,  specifying  the  details  of  the  project 
and  the  contributions  which  each  party 
agrees  to  make  to  its  cost. 

6.  ICA  technical  sUifTs  in  the  field  and  In 
Washington  follow  up  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  project  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  in  accord- 
ance  with    the   agreement. 

This  standard  procedure  Is  followed  In 
cases  of  projects  financed  by  defense  support 
or  special  assistance  funds  xinder  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  A  somewhat  less  elaborate 
review  procedure  characterizes  projects 
financed  from  counterpart  funds  or  Public 
Low  480  local  currencies.  In  the  case  of 
counterpart,  the  funds  legally  belong  to  the 
cooperating  government  and  ICA's  review  of 
proposed  expenditures  Is  understandably  not 
ns  intensive  as  where  United  States  Gov- 
ernment funds  are  expended.  In  the  case 
of  Public  Law  480  funds,  the  projects  are 
in  iTiost  cases  financed  on  a  lt)an.  not  a 
grant,  basis,  and  ICA  review  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  con.sent  given  by  the  country 
In  the  underlying  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities sale.s  agreement.  These  agreements 
customarily  require  ICA  review  and  approval 
of  the  Fpeciflc  projects  but  it  has  not  been 
fea.'lble  to  secure  from  a  country  purchas- 
ing our  s\irplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  Ljiw  480  con.sent  to  the  same 
elaborate  procedures  for  project  review  as 
thpy  accord  in  the  case  of  mutual  security 
assistance  funds. 

As  a  sidelight  to  the  matter  of  review  pro- 
cedures, a  serious  question  hns  thrust  itself 
\ipon  us  whether  ICA's  present  review  proc- 
esses are  not  too  Intensive  and  extensive. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  Soviet  assistance 
programs  make  leps  demands  upon  countries 
for  Information  and  project  review,  and  that, 
con.sequently.  they  are  both  less  Irritating 
to  the  nationalist  pride  of  sensitive  nations 
and  more  expeditious  In  operation  than  the 
United  States  programs. 

(c)  The  foregoing  description  of  proce- 
dures indicates  the  framework  In  which  proj- 
ects are  developed.  The  general  aim  Is  to 
secure  that  development  on  a  fully  mutual 
and  cooperative  basis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  charge 
No.  7  i.s  rather  intriguing,  becau.se  Mr. 
Castle    has    charged    that    the    United 


States  financed  a  survey  to  ascertain  the 
sexual  habits  of  the  Inhabitants  of  In- 
dia. Was  such  a  survey  undertaken? 
What  was  Its  purpose?  What  was  its 
Justification?  This  is  what  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 
says: 

Insofar  as  ICA  or  Its  predecessor  agencies 
are  concerned  this  statement  la  not  true. 
India  has  been  and  is  conducting  studies  of 
this  type  In  connection  with  the  problem  of 
populution  pressure,  assisted  by  United 
States  private  groups  and  U.  N.  agencies. 

But  that  is  quite  a  dilTerent  thing. 
This  is  a  juicy  piece  for  the  fiont  page. 
It  is  well  that  this  charge  has  been  re- 
futed. becau.se  otherwise,  everybody  who 
deals  with  the  matter  mif;ht  be  the  vic- 
tim of  the  rather  sharp  and  caustic  crit- 
icism which  ha.s  been  made.  It  is  like 
the  charge  which  was  made  last  year  that 
American  fluids  were  used  to  provide 
dress  suits  for  Greek  undertakers.  That 
was  untrue.  It  had  no  merit.  Some- 
where, the  truth  has  got  to  catch  up  with 
unfoiuidcd  allcRations. 

Charge  No.  8  deals  with  pensions  for 
over-a^ed  Chine.'^e  soldiers. 

Charge  No.  9  deals  with  tlie  Pakistani 
fi.shing  industry. 

Charge  No.  10  deals  with  the  state- 
ment that  our  wheat  giveaway  has 
ruined  Canadian  farmers;  and  that  Can- 
ada, once  our  best  customer,  now  is  look- 
ing elsewhere  to  spend  iUs  dollars. 

Chaige  No.  11  is  that  200  United  States 
engineers  are  building  a  military  high- 
way in  Vietnam  which  has  no  military 
value. 

Charge  No.  12:  Arc  we  flnancing  the 
planting  of  wild  gra.ss  shoots  along  pub- 
lic highways  in  Lebanon? 

I  have  been  in  Ix'banon  a  number  of 
times.  It  is  a  fine  country  with  fine 
people.  The  que.stion  a'-ked  in  the 
charge  is.  "If  so.  why?  What  is  the 
value  of  this  project?" 

This  is  what  the  ICA  .states: 

We  have  contributed  the  services  of  a  tech- 
nician and  the  use  of  two  tractors  to  a  proj- 
ect Involving  the  planting  of  wild  grass 
shoots  along  a  Lebanese  highway. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  project  was  to  prevent 
movement  of  sand.  The  highway  in  ques- 
tion runs  from  Beirut  to  the  Khalde  Airport. 

I  have  flown  in  Uicrc  many  times. 

Winds  from  the  sea  were  blowing  sand 
over  the  highway  from  adjacent  dunes. 

The  dunes  in  Indiana  are  but  a  cir- 
cumstance as  compartd  with  the  dunes 
in  Lebanon. 

This  Fnnd  movement  constituted  a  serlotis 
trninc  hazard,  not  only  to  highway  tratnc 
but  to  Incoming  aircraft  ns  well.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  annual  labor  costs  of  removing 
sand  from  the  road  were '  $16,000.  It  was 
considered  that  this  was  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect to  further  by  contributing  technical 
gvildance  and  equipment. 

If  I  have  ever  known  of  a  justifiable 
expenditure  on  the  ba.sis  of  what  I  have 
seen  at  the  Beirut  airport,  that  certainly 
was  one.  It  is  reckless  to  make  a  charge 
and  not  follow  it  up  with  the  whole  truth. 

Charge  No.  13  is: 

In  Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army  or 
he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow. 

Mr  President,  in  the  Interest  of  time 
economy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent   to 
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have  printed  In  the  Record  all  36  of 
the  charges  which  have  not  already 
been  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with 
the  answers  as  they  come  from  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
w  ith  the  documentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charges 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  No  7:  Eugene  Castle  has  charged 
that  the  United  SUtes  financed  a  survey  to 
ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  India.  Was  such  a  survey  under- 
taken? What  was  its  purpose?  What  was 
Its  Justification? 

Answer:  Insofar  as  ICA  or  its  predecessor 
agencies  are  concerned  this  statement  is  not 
true.  India  has  been  and  is  cond\icting 
studies  of  this  type  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  population  pressure,  assisted  by 
United  States  private  groups  and  UN 
agencies. 

Question  No  8:  Eugene  Ca.st!e  alleges  that 
we  are  giving  $48  million  annually  to  pay  for 
pensions  for  overaged  Chinese  soldiers.  Is 
this  correct? 

Answer:  The  ICA  has  neither  set  up  nor 
financed  a  pension  program  for  overaged 
Chinese  soldiers. 

In  1954.  the  Chinese  Government  request- 
ed assistance  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  urgent  need  lor  a  program  to  increase 
the  combat  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  military 
forces  on  Taiwan  by  removing  and  replacing 
with  fresh  recruits  some  80.000  overaged  and 
disabled  servicemen  who  came  from  the 
China  mainland  with  President  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek.  Such  assistance  war,  an  essential  part 
of  a  Joint  Chinese-United  States  effort  U->  in- 
crease tlie  combat  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
forces  on  Taiwan.  The  release  of  the  com- 
bat Inelfectives  to  tlie  civilian  community 
would  make  them  refugees  in  a  sense  as  they 
had  no  family,  home,  or  relatives  to  whom 
they  could  turn  for  assistance.  Most  lacked 
skills  or  crafts  of  the  type  to  permit  them 
U)  support  themselves  In  civilian  life.  The 
magnitude  of  this  problem  was  such  as  to  be 
beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  tlie   Republic   of  China. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  factors  in- 
volved It  was  concluded  to  be  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  make  available 
a  total  sum  of  $48  million  of  mutual  secu- 
rity funds  to  help  the  Chinese  Government 
not  In  setting  up  pensions,  but  rather  In 
carrying  out  a  positive  program  to  find  pro- 
ductive and  permanent  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Accordingly,  $6  million  was  allo- 
cated to  the  military  assistance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
expen.ses  connected  with  equipping  and 
training  the  young  replacements,  and  $42 
million  were  economic  aid  funds  made  avail- 
able by  ICA.  The  $12  million  Includes  the 
local  currency  element  of  the  project  cost. 
The  funds  administered  by  ICA  are  being 
used  principally   for   two   types   of   projects: 

(1)  productive  activities  such  as  highway 
construction  and  forestry  development  by 
which  the  able-bodied  soldiers  are  being 
converted  into  self-supporting  civilians  and 

(2)  provisions  of  hospital  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled TTie  program  was  approved  and  ini- 
tiated In  1955  and  it  is  currently  anticipated 
that  by  June  30.  1958  United  States-financed 
support  of  the  program  will  have  been  stib- 
stantlally  completed  within  original  budge- 
tary estimates.  There  are  no  plans  to  re- 
qtiest  additional  United  States  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Question  No.  9:  An  allegation  has  been 
made  that  we  handed  over  $1  million  to 
holster  the  Pakistani  fishing  Industry.  Is 
this  correct? 

Answer:  Through  June  30.  1957.  ICA  obli- 
gated $1.275  000  toward  Improving  Pakistan's 
fishing  Industry.  The  average  national  diet 
In  Pakistan  Is  2  125  calories  per  day,  of  which 
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only  10  percent  are  proteins,  and  therefore  the 
exploitation  of  the  fishing  Industry  Is  ex- 
tremely important  In  Improving  the  welfare 
of  the  populace. 

In  East  Pakistan  alone  fish  and  rice  are 
the  main  diet  of  45  million  people.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  fishermen  are  dependent  di- 
rectly upon  fisheries,  and  unknown  thou- 
sands are  Indirectly  dependent.  The  Industry 
Is  now  In  a  primitive  condition,  but  there  is 
the  natural  potential  to  produce  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  fish  needed  by  the  local 
population. 

The  major  portion  of  the  1C.\  assistance 
has  been  for  the  development  of  the  Karachi 
Pish  Harbor.  This  has  included  technical 
advice  In  dredging  the  harbor  and  reclaim- 
ing approximately  47  acres  of  land,  the  fur- 
nishing of  equipment  and  stipplies  not  avail- 
able In  Pakistan,  and  United  States  train- 
ing for  Pakl.stanls.  The  fish  harbor  when 
completed  will  Include  such  structures  as 
an  auction  market.  Ice  plant,  drying  sheds 
for  nets,  boat  repair  shops  and  allied  facili- 
ties. Some  of  these  structures  have  been 
completed  and  are  already  In  operation, 
others  are  in  the  process  of  construction  and 
others  are  still  in  the  planning  and  de- 
signing stage.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
harbor  is  In  full  operation  It  will  provide 
employment  for  approximately  5.500  people. 
Present  plans  call  for  completion  of  the  fa- 
cilities by  December  31,  1959.  The  fish  proc- 
essed at  Karachi  Fish  Harbor  are  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Other  related  activities 
in  the  program  are  assisting  mechanization 
of  the  fishing  fleet,  demonstrating  equip- 
ment and  technique,  and  providing  nylon 
twine  for  Improved  nets. 

Pakistan  undertook  to  furnish  local  labor 
and  supplies  needed  for  this  program  and  Its 
contribution  to  the  necessary  flnancing  was 
$2.S  million  through  June  30.  1957. 

The  foregoing  description  relates  to  proj- 
ects specifically  directed  to  the  Improvement 
of  Pakistan's  fisheries  by  assisting  develop- 
ment of  facilities,  advising  on  and  demon- 
strating techniques  and  equipment. 

Charge  No  10:  Mr.  Castle  states:  "Our 
wheat  giveaway  has  ruined  Canadian  farm- 
ers. Once  our  best  customer,  the  Dominion 
Government  now  Is  looking  elsewhere  to 
spend  its  dollars." 

Answer:  Although  the  United  States 
wheat  surplus  disposal  program  is  not  the 
only  problem,  it  has  been  a  factor  in  recent 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  However,  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  develop  Improved  programing  pro- 
cedures and  make  changes  in  a  major  part 
of  the  wheat  disfxwal  program  have  gone 
far  toward  meeting  Canadian  complaints. 
Canadians  continue  to  be  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  surplus  disposal  programs  will  be- 
come a  fixed  part  of  the  United  States  farm 
program. 

Although  the  United  States  Government 
has  maintained  a  uniform  price  for  wheat 
for  all  export  programs,  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  disposal  programs  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  reduction  In  Ca- 
nadian wheat  prices.  These  Canadian  prices 
are,  apart  from  a  small  payment  on  fiour 
exports,  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
wheat  Is  sold  for  domestic  consumption  or 
for  export.  However,  the  United  States 
wheat  farmer  benefits  under  the  price-sup- 
port program  from  a  much  higher  price  and 
the  diflercnce  between  this  and  the  lower 
price  at  which  wheat  can  be  sold  for  export 
Is  taken  care  of  by  an  export  subsidy.  As  a 
result.  Canadian  farm  groups  often  urge  the 
adoption  of  some  of  the  features  of  United 
States  price  support  and  surplus  disposal 
programs.  Recent  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Canada,  however,  to  enlarge  wheat  exports 
through  long-term  credit  arrangemenu  and 
grants  under  the  Colombo  plan. 

During  a  conference  In  October  1957,  the 
Canadian  ministers  emphaslz^ed  barter 
transactions  as  a  harmful  United  States  dis- 


posal program.  They  maintained  that  the 
barter  program  had  prevented  Canada  from 
sharing  in  the  great  increase  in  wheat  ex- 
ports to  northern  Europe  in  the  1957  crop- 
year.  The  barter  program  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  United  States  traders  by  enabling 
them  to  cut  the  price  of  barter  wheat  for 
export.  A  reappraisal  of  the  barter  program 
in  May  1957  led  to  major  revisions  of  pro- 
cedvires  governing  Its  administration.  The 
principal  change  requires  that  traders  prove 
that  these  exports  are  In  addition  to  United 
States  sales  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 
Another  change  requires  that  Interest  be 
paid  on  funds  which  the  traders  obtain  by 
taking  delivery  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  before  they  deliver  strategic 
materials  to  the  United  States  Government. 
These  changes  have  resulted  In  a  substantial 
decrease  In  barter  transactions  by  eliminat- 
ing price  discounts  In  the  major  hard  cur- 
rency markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  the  4  years  of  pro- 
graming to  date,  the  Canadians  complained 
about  certain  of  the  smaller  sales  for  for- 
eign currency  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480.  83d  Cong  )  as 
amended.  It  was  argued  that  these  sales 
failed  to  Increase  consumption  and  directly 
displaced  Canadian  exports.  This  appeared 
to  be  borne  out  In  a  small  number  of  in- 
stances In  which  Imports  from  Canada  de- 
clined after  the  introduction  of  the  title  I 
programs,  although  In  some  of  these  there 
had  previously  been  a  decline  in  United 
States  sales  as  Canadian  sales  Increased. 
Title  I  program  procedures,  however,  have 
been  worked  out  which  tend  to  minimize 
any  disadvantage  to  Canada  or  other  ex- 
porters. Our  main  efforts  In  this  respect 
are: 

1.  The  United  States  consults  with  Can- 
ada on  proposed  title  I  programs  which  it 
feels  might  affect  Canada's  Interests.  On 
occasion,  importing  countries  are  encouraged 
to  discuss  their  requirements  with  Canada; 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  under 
title  I  moves  to  less  developed  countries 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  outside  the 
commercial  or  cash  market.  It  is  only  In 
these  noncommercial  areas  where  Canada  or 
the  United  States  can  effect  substantial  In- 
creases In  wheat  exports;  and 

3  Many  title  I  agreements  serve  to  pro- 
tect Canada  and  other  exporters  by  requir- 
ing that  countries  purchase  specific  quan- 
tities of  wheat  from  Free  World  sources  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  purchased  for  local 
currency.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  that 
agreements  require  certain  purchases  for 
United  States  dollars;  the  former  method 
Is  tised  If  It  appears  It  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  480. 

Question  No.  11 :  It  Is  alleged  that  we  have 
200  United  States  engineers  building  a  mili- 
tary highway  In  Vietnam  which  has  no  mili- 
tary value,  (a)  Is  It  correct  that  200  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  so  engaged?  (b)  What  Is 
the  military  value  of  the  highway  In  ques- 
tion? 

Answer:   This  statement  Is  Incorrect. 

ICA  Is  contributing  funds  to  the  construc- 
tion of  two  highway  segments  in  Vietnam. 
The  first,  running  from  Saigon  to  Bien  Hoa 
(31  kilometers)  is  the  main  north  road  out 
of  the  capital  (Route  1).  It  Is  heavily  trav- 
eled and  is  of  great  economic  and  strategic 
importance. 

The  second  road  (Route  21)  Is  the  180- 
kllometer  stretch  from  Ban  Me  Thuot  to 
Ninh  Hoa.  providing  road  communications 
with  new  resettlement  villages  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam to  Insure  settlement  of  the  area  by 
loyal  Vietnamese  who  will  resist  Infiltration 
by  Vletmlnh  agents.  The  Government  of 
Vietnam  has  stressed  the  Importance  of  these 
settlements  and  the  connecting  roads  (In- 
cluding Route  21)  to  the  defense  and  in- 
ternal security  of  the  country. 
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The  United  States  decision  to  assist  Viet- 
nam In  the  construction  of  highways  has 
always  been  based  on  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
habilitate the  war-damaged  road  system  for 
the  purpose  ot  Improving  Vietnam's  defense 
potential,  contributing  to  Internal  security, 
and  providing  a  basic  Ingredient  ^or  eco- 
nomic progress.  Completion  of  the  highway 
system  will  facilitate  rapid  movement  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  civil  police. 

A  United  States  engineering  firm  and  a 
United  States  construction  company  are  In 
charge  of  engineering  and  construction  on 
both  Route  21  and  Route  1.  Total  engineer 
personnel  (including  engineer  types  and  in- 
cluding not  only  United  States  but  all  non- 
Vietnamese)  employed  on  the  highway  proj- 
ects by  both  companies  has  never  exceeded 
approximately  70.  In  addition  to  engineers, 
there  are  employees  of  management,  adminis- 
trative, and  operational  character.  The  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  types  of  non-Vietnamese 
personnel  who  may  be  engaged  on  the  high- 
way projects  is  subject  to  ICA  approval  which 
Is  based  upon  a  review  of  personnel  needs  to 
meet  project  objectives. 

Question  No.  12:  (a)  Are  we  financing  the 
planting  of  wild  grass  shoots  along  public 
highways  in  Lebanon?  (b)  If  so.  why?  (c) 
What  is  the  value  of  this  project? 

Answer:  (a)  We  have  contributed  the 
services  of  a  teclinlclan  and  the  use  of  two 
tractors  to  a  project  involving  the  planting 
of  wild  grass  shoots  along  a  Lebanese  high- 
way. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
prevent  movement  of  sand.  The  highway  in 
question  runs  from  Beirut  to  the  Khalde 
airport.  Winds  from  the  sea  were  blowing 
sand  over  the  highway  from  adjacent  dimes. 
This  sand  movement  constituted  a  serious 
tradlc  hazard,  not  only  to  highway  truffle 
but  to  Incoming  aircraft  as  well.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  annual  labor  costs  of  removing 
sand  from  the  road  were  $16,000  It  was 
considered  that  this  was  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect to  further  by  contributing  technical 
guidance  and  equipment. 

(c)  The  project  as  a  whole  cost  approxi- 
mately $4,000.  ICAs  contribution  consisted 
Of  the  part-time  services  of  1  technician  and 
use  of  2  tractors,  both  in  the  area  In  con- 
nection with  other  ICA-flnanced  projects. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  provided  the 
Other  equipment,  fuel,  lubricants,  grass 
shoots,  and  lab<3r. 

Although  this  was  not  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate ICA  project,  the  work  done  was  highly 
successful  and  nearby  countries  have  drawn 
upon  Lebanese  experience  to  tackle  similar 
dune-control  problems.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  sort  of  Incidental  assist- 
ance which  is  possible  within  an  aid-receiv- 
ing country  at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to 
the  United  States. 

Question  No.  13:  Eugene  Castle  states:  "In 
Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across  with 
more  millions  to  support  hl.s  army  or  he  will 
seek  the  cash  from  Moscow." 

Comment:  The  Shah  has  not  mnde  such 
representation  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Shah  is  understandably  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  military  position  of  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
He  la  keenly  aware  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  Middle  East  and  has  JUHtltlcd  his  coun- 
try's adherence  to  this  defensive  alliance  on 
that  basis.  He  Is  concerned  with  Iran's  mil- 
itary commitments  under  the  pact  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  balance  between  military 
and  economic  expenditures.  Tlir  Hhah  has, 
therefore,  asked  for  iiub»:tiintinl  United 
btates  ectmomlc  and  military  ansliiinnce. 

The  8<}vlct  Union  has  nmde  vugne  hut 
seemingly  generous  ofTers  of  aid  wlthr)ut 
strings  to  various  countrtesi  In  the  Middle 
E.u.t.  Including  Iran.  Iran's  economic  re- 
sources are  being  strained  by  a  substantial 
development  prtjgram  considered  essential 
for  the  improvement  of  living  si.md.irdH  ;iiid 


the  maintenance  of  political  stability.  In 
this  context,  Soviet  ofTers,  naturally,  have  a 
certain  surface  attraction  but  Iran  has  to 
date  refused  such  offers. 

Question  No.  14:  (a)  Have  we  undertaken 
the  constrvictlon  of  expensive  airfields  In 
Afghanistan?  (b)  If  so.  what  has  been  the 
cost?  (c)  Why  have  we  built  airfields?  (d) 
What  is  the  Justification  of  the  airfield  when 
the  rest  of  the  transportation  system  Is  ex- 
ceedingly backward? 

Answer:  (a)  and  (b).  We  have  under- 
taken the  construction  of  one  large  airfield 
In  Afghanlttan.  It  Is  located  approximately 
12';^  miles  southeast  of  Kandahar.  Five  and 
nine-tenths  million  dollars  was  obligated  by 
the  United  States  in  Jime  1956.  for  construc- 
tion, materials,  and  equipment  and  for  com- 
munications-navigational aids  at  Kandahar 
as  part  of  an  overall  air  project.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan  had  already,  before  It 
received  any  mutual  security  funds,  planned 
the  construction  of  the  airn?ld  at  Kandahar 
and  had  spent  approximately  $SOO,000  of  Its 
own   funds   for  grading  and   compaction. 

(c)  and  (d).  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided assl.stance  to  air  development.  Includ- 
ing airfields.  In  Afghanistan  because  air  de- 
velopment is  believed  to  be  an  essential  and 
economical  first  step  In  helping  the  economy 
of  Afghanistan.  The  civil  aviation  program, 
under  which  the  United  States  will  help 
Afghanistan  expand  its  airlines  system  and 
Improve  Us  Department  of  Clvii  Aviation 
was  requested  by  the  Government  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  initiated  In  June  19,"i6. 
Through  June  30.  1957.  a  total  of  $14  7  mil- 
lion hud  been  obligated  for  the  pro^jram.  As 
a  result  of  the  development  of  the  Interna- 
tional airport  at  Kandahar.  United  States 
commercial  planes  have  begun  to  link  Af- 
Bhanl.«!tnn  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
Free  World.  A  management  contract  already 
In  operation  has  helped  the  Afghan  airline 
operate  scheduled  flights  for  an  expanding 
volume  of  trnfB-.  And  as  a  further  and  im- 
portant result  of  this  Unltrd  States  assist- 
ance. Afghanistan  has  already  been  able  to 
strengthen  Its  Internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic cohesion  In  a  mnnner  similar  to  the 
experience  oi  Latin  America,  whose  trans- 
portation problems  closely  parallel  those  of 
Afghanistan,  and  which,  like  Afghanistan, 
have  very  dliacult  terrain  problems.  More- 
over, at  this  time  when  the  Afghan  air- 
lines have  operated  domestic  and  interna- 
tional scheduled  flights  for  nearly  a  year, 
both  freight  and  passen-^er  trafflc  have 
exceeded  all  expectations;  revenues  have  In- 
creased substantially;  and  exports  of  Karakul 
and  Afghan  carpets  have  been  greatly  farui- 
tated.  The  net  advantage  to  the  Afghan 
economy  Is  cUar. 

It  Is  fully  ncognlzed  that  It  Is  Important 
also  to  develop  land  transportation  In  Af- 
ghanistan, and  substantial  efforts  have  been 
made  to  do  so;  including  assistance  In  sur- 
veying the  hl<;hway  system,  in  providing 
training  in  highway  maintenance.  In  improv- 
ing the  hlghwiy  maintenance  organization, 
and  In  the  cstabllbhrnf-nt  of  motor  mainte- 
nance repair  shop.s.  But  many  dimcultles 
have  arisen  In  making  such  assutance  effec- 
tive, and  it  Is  recognized  that  It  will  be  a 
slow  process  be'ore  this  assistance  will  have 
the  necessary  impact  In  the  Afghanistan 
economy.  In  these  circumstances,  Blmulta- 
ne(;us  assiKtanco  to  air  development  seems 
unavoidable 

Question  No,  15;  The  alleffntlon  has  been 
made  that  wo  have  provided  electronic  micro- 
scopes in  reKionii  of  the  Philippines  where  no 
power  Is  available  for  their  use.  Is  thl* 
correct? 

Answer-  Two  electronic  mlcroncopes  were 
procured  for  the  Philippine  program  Use 
of  one  of  the  microscopes  was  delayed  due  to 
a  lack  of  power  at  the  time  of  Its  arrival. 
The  problem  was  rectified  thereafter  and  the 
microscope  was  put  to  affective  use. 


The  second  microscope  was  procured  In 
1953  for  the  Alaban':;  Serum  and  Vaccine 
Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  Philippine  Government,  and  power  was 
available  at  that  location  to  put  the  Instru- 
ment  Into  effective   use  on   Its  arrival. 

The  facts  concerning  the  first  microscope 
are  as  follows  :  In  1951  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment requested,  and  the  then  KCA  approved, 
the  procurement  of  one  electronic  microscope 
for  use  In  plant  research  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Uie  Philip- 
pines at  Los  Banos. 

The  procurement  of  the  microscope  was 
considered  essential  for  the  study  of  virus 
diseases,  especially  of  coconuts,  which  Is  a 
serious  problem  In  th?  Philippines  Althouj-h 
it  was  known  at  the  lime  of  procurement  lliat 
there  was  no  dependable  source  of  pouer  at 
the  college  to  operate  the  microscope,  the 
Philippine  Government  assured  our  mlsehju 
that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
college  to  connect  onto  the  iKjwerline  which 
was  furnishing  power  to  Manila  It  subse- 
quently developed  that  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Power  Co.  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  cajjltal  to  extend  their  power  facili- 
ties In  order  to  furnish  dej^ndable  power 
to  Los  Banos  and  surrounding  c  mmunlties. 
Faced  with  this  difficulty  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment and  our  mission  concluded  that  the 
most  economical  and  practical  aJternatlve  was 
to  build  a  small  generatlns?  plant  for  the 
college  In  order  that  It  could  supply,  and  be 
assured  of,  dependable  power  for  all  Its  facili- 
ties. Including  the  electronic  mlcmecope. 
rather  than  relying  on  the  then  u.sed  com- 
mercial source  whose  equipment  was  rajMdly 
deteriorating  Generators  were  procured  by 
ICA  for  the  plant  and  the  collpRe  thereafter 
generated  power  for  Its  facilities  and  equip- 
ment Including  the  mUroscope  as  well  as 
the  contltrui;us  new  Forest  Products  LaNira- 
tory  and  the  College  of  Forestry,  which  also 
are    ICA    projects. 

Question  No  16:  Eugene  Castle  states :  "In 
Laos,  population  1.300  000,  the  government 
uses  our  foreign  aid  millions  to  buy  luxury 
goods  and  to  protect  the  internal  political 
graft  of  that  country." 

Comment  The  Governments  of  Laos  and 
the  United  Stales  have  been  faced,  over  the 
p.-ist  several  years,  with  a  particularly  dlfll- 
cult  situation  In  their  attempts  Jointly  to 
preserve  Laos  as  a  country  free  of  Communist 
domination.  During  this  period  may  prob- 
lems have  deveIoj>ed  of  serious  concern  to 
the  representatives  of  both  governments. 
There  has  been  profiteering,  and  some  of  the 
dollars  made  available  to  the  Larjs  Govern- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  our  aid  program 
have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  Intended  and  not  effectively 
used.  The  United  States  Government  has 
been  aware  of  these  conditions  and  has  been 
attempting.  In  cooperation  with  the  Lao 
Government,  to  correct  this  situation.  This 
has  been  difTicult.  and  efforts  have  not  bcca 
fully  successful. 

A  balanced  view  of  the  problems  In  Lnoa, 
however,  must  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  Laos  has  successfully  combatled  at- 
tempts of  a  Communist-dominated  Pathet 
Lao  to  extend  their  control  by  military  force. 
Ihe  country  remains  independent. 

In  order  better  to  undemiand  the  problem, 
It  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  program  In  Laos  first  be- 
gan. Laos  acquired  full  Independence  on 
January  1,  1966.  after  the  collapse  of  French 
reslntance  to  the  Communist  Vletmlnh. 
With  independence  It  Inherited  a  26  000- 
man  army,  which  It  desired  Ut  maintain  In 
order  to  guard  against  potential  Communist 
aggressUjii  originating  In  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  provinces  to  the  north.  As 
It  turned  out.  It  was  well  this  army  was  main- 
tained, for  fighting  stx)n  broke  out. 

The  young  government  of  this  country, 
however,  was  extremely  deficient  In  person- 
nel experienced  either  In  economic  affairs,  or 
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In  the  handling  of  the  many  responsibilities 
which  came  with  independence,  and  it  lacked 
the  resources  needed   U3  finance  Its  army. 

The  funds  needed  U  keep  the  army  in  be- 
ing could  not  be  raise:!  In  adequate  quanti- 
ties by  the  usual  ICA  jirocedures  of  fiiumcing 
the  importation  of  co:nmodilles  and,  in  the 
emergency  circumstances,  the  local  currency 
WHS  purchased  with  ICA  dollars — a  procedure 
followed  only  In  tlie  most  unusual  circum- 
stances. These  dollars  were  turned  over  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  cioUiu-s  so  transferred 
would  be  utilized  only  for  purpoees  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Two  deficiencies  In  this  arrangemei.t  sub- 
sequently appeared.  The  dollars  transferred 
were  not  fully  utilized  for  the  import  of  sale- 
able commodities,  and  certain  irregularities 
appeared  in  the  use  d  that  portion  of  the 
dollar  funds  allotted  liy  the  Government  of 
Laos  to  ImpKjrters  for  the  procurement  and 
ahlpment  to  Laos  of  goods.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  were  over-Lnvolcing.  sale  of  Im- 
port licenses,  diversion  of  goods  In  transit 
and  reexport  Into  Thailand. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  the  Government  of 
Laos  cope  wiUi  these  L  regularities,  technical 
a&sistance  was  provided  under  a  contract  de- 
signed to  tighten  procedures  In  the  essential 
steps  Involved  In  making  dollars  available 
for  Imports.  Separate  studies  also  were  un- 
der tak.jn  by  ICA  to  find  ways  of  Improving 
end-use  controls;  and  other  steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  diversion  of  goods  in  transit. 

It  became  Increasing. y  clear,  however,  thnt 
the  situation  could  be  effectively  dealt  with 
only  by  fuudamenial  fiscal  and  monetary 
reforms.  Including  mea.sures  to  deal  with  the 
ovcrvajuation  of  the  L.iO  currency.  Difficult 
and  complex  problem;,  were  Involved,  and 
hasty  action  could  have  led  to  hiphly  unde- 
sirable econoniic  and  political  contequences. 
Memories  of  the  reccjit  unhappy  effects  of 
devaluation  under  the  French  increased  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  wiUi  the  problem.  These 
problems  are  still  under  active  discussion. 
Some  pn  posals  to  &<■)  ve  them  have  been 
made   and   oUiers  are  Lacing   re:idled. 

Question  No.  17:  It  las  been  alleged  that 
the  United  States  unde.-took  the  building  of 
a  hit'hway  in  Thallanc  for  $6  million  and 
that  this  highway  has  t.lready  cost  $18  mil- 
lion for  half  of  the  origii  ally  planned  stretch. 
Is  this  correct?  What  are  the  circumf lances 
surrounding  the  construction  of  this  high- 
way? 

Answer:  United  Etat?8  support  of  the 
Northeait  Highway  proJ'?rt  In  Thailand  was 
undertaken  In  1954  on  ai  urgent  ba.'is  when 
Communist  Vict  Minh  troops  penetrated  to 
the  northeast,  Thailand  Ixjrder  and  It  ap- 
peared there  was  grave  di  nger  that  neighbor- 
ing countries.  especlalU  the  former  Indo- 
china States  might  fall  to  overt  Communist 
aggression  and  subverson.  Initially,  tlie 
hlKhwny  was  conceived  is  a  strategic  road 
to  the  northeast  so  that  Thai  forces  could 
more  effectively  ure  tankt  and  other  vehicles 
furnished  as  United  States  military  aid,  to 
defend  the  area  In  the  event  of  hostilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  great  economic 
Importance  of  the  road  w  is  recognized. 

The  semlarld  northeast  of  Thailand  to  be 
served  by  this  road  Is  relatively  Isolated, 
economically  depressed,  i  nd  vulnerable  to 
subversion.  The  road  forns  a  main  link  In 
the  vital  transportation  r»  ute  from  the  Port 
of  Bangkok  to  landlocked  '-aos.  The  linking 
of  Bangkok  to  the  northeast  with  an  all- 
weather  road  Is  of  very  high  priority  In  the 
Improvement  of  Thailand  communications. 
Already  remarkable  new  e<onomlc  activity  la 
resulting  as  the  road  peietrates  Into  the 
heretofore  underdeveloped  northeast.  Agri- 
cultural diversification  an  I  processing  Is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  in  Thailand  and  the  northeast 
is  the  key  area  In  this  reg  ird. 

Because  of  the  grave  nllltary  altuatlon 
existing  when  the  project    was  Initiated,  It 


was  considered  necessary  to  start  road  con- 
struction quickly  before  completing  detailed 
engineering  studies  and  cost  estimates.  In 
lieu  of  such  studies,  it  was  arranged  that 
detailed  engineering  would  proceed  con- 
currently with  the  construction. 

At  an  early  stage  a  preliminary  cost  figure 
of  $6'^  million  (plus  a  $1  million  Thai  con- 
tribution) was  suggested,  based  on  generally 
unchecked  Thai  data.  However,  before  ICA 
undertook  to  contract  for  any  construction, 
an  engineering  reconnaissance  survey  was 
arranged  in  order  to  secure  more  realistic 
figures.  This  survey  was  not  and  did  not 
purport  to  be  a  detailed  engineering  study 
with  precise  cost  estimates.  The  survey  esti- 
mated a  cost  of  $21  million  for  a  200-mile 
highway  consisting  of  two  principal  parts: 
A  first  100-mlle  stretch  involving  completely 
new  construction  through  difficult  terraine; 
and  a  second  100-mlle  section,  largely  Involv- 
ing bridge  repair  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  existing  road,  and  therefore  being  the  lers 
expensive  half  of  the  project.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reconnaissance  figures  it  was  decided 
Initially  to  undertake  only  the  fljst  100-mile 
stretch. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  100  miles  Is 
proving  greater  than  the  estimates  made  In 
the  Initial  1954  reconnaissance  survey  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Deslg-n  criteria  were  revised  upwards 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  There  has  been  a  continuing  general 
worldwide  Increase  in  construction  costs 
since  1054. 

(c)  Part  of  the  highway  was  relocated. 

(d)  In  addition,  certain  cost  elements, 
such  r.s  quantities  of  earth  and  rock  to  be 
mo\ed.  were  underestimated  in  the  recon- 
naissance survey. 

It  now  app>ears  that  this  firrt  100-mlle 
stretch  will  cost  about  122  million  when 
completed  in  mld-1958. 

This  project  Is  con.s!dered  fundamentally 
sound   In   concept   and   execution. 

Quertlon  No.  18:  Have  we  provided  dress 
suits  for  Grecian  undertakers  under  the 
foreign   aid   program? 

Answer:  Procurement  records  In  Greece 
show  no  aid-financial  procurement  of  cloth- 
ing of  any  kind  with  the  exception  of  foot- 
wear for  the  army.  Civilian  clothing,  as  a 
matter  of  United  States  and  Greek  policy. 
has  been  Ineligible  for  United  States  aid 
financing  In  Greece  since  the  Inception  of 
the  aid  program  in  Greece. 

Question  No.  19:  Have  we  financed  public 
baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers? 

Answer:  ICA  has  provided  funds  to  assist 
a  cooperative  rural  health  demonstration 
center  at  Shubra  Mont,  In  Egypt.  The  proj- 
ect Included  public  baths  as  part  of  the 
health  center.  Although  the  project  com- 
modity procurement  schedule,  which  de- 
scribes the  commodities  being  brueht  with 
the  United  States  dollar  contributions  to 
the  project,  does  not  Include  public  baths, 
some  of  the  commodities  procured  could 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  building 
the  baths. 

There  is  also  Included  as  part  of  the 
Egyptian-American  rural  Improvement  serv- 
ice projects  a  project  for  village  Improve- 
ment In  the  Abls  area.  Tills  project  which 
was  financed  from  a  Joint  United  States- 
Egyptian  Joint  fund  provided  for  the  con- 
structitm  of  a  building  combining  baths  and 
a  laundry. 

Neither  of  thene  projects  wns  speclflmlly 
designed  to  provide  facilities  for  camel 
drivers.  However,  It  Is  obviously  possible 
that  the  facilities  could  have  been  used  by 
camel  drivers.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Shubra  Mont  project,  which  Is  located 
Just   off  a   well-traveled   road   to  Cairo. 

TTie  Inclusion  of  public  bathing  facilities 
In  these  two  projects  results  from  the  fact 
that  Egj-ptian  villages  customarily  have  pub- 
lic bathing  facilities,  and  from  the  further 


fact  that  such  facilities  are  frequently  no 
more  than  drainage  ditches,  the  use  of  which 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  development  of 
bilharzia.  A  project  designed  to  encourage 
and  improve  health  and  sanitation  stand- 
ards would  therefore  necessarily  include 
public  bathing  facilities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  furthermore, 
that  technical  cooperation  projects  have  for 
fome  time  included  public  bathing  facilities 
in  health   prcjects. 

Question  No.  20:  Have  we  provided  free 
airplane  rides  for  thousands  of  Arabs  to  visit 
Mecca?  (a)  If  this  is  true,  what  are  the 
Justifications?  (b)  Did  the  United  States 
derive  any  benefits  from  this  project?  (c) 
What  were  the  nationalities  of  the  Arabs  so 
transported? 

Answer:  (a)  We  have  not  provided  free 
airplane  rides  for  any  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
On  three  occasions  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  transportation  for 
pilgrims  to  Mecca,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
pilgrims  paid  full  commercial   fares. 

1.  The  first  instance  did  not  involve  ICA 
or  its  predecessor  agencies  or  the  use  of 
any  MSP  funds.  In  August  1952.  the 
Lebanese  Government  appealed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Embassy  in  Beirut  for  help  to 
provide  emergency  transportation  for  pil- 
grims who  were  stranded  in  Beirut  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  TTiis  appeal  occurred  on 
August  22.  The  pilgrims  had  to  be  at  Mecca 
by  August  29  to  fulfill  the  deeply-felt  reli- 
gious purpose  of  their  Journey.  Loeal  air- 
lines had  oversold  tickets  on  the  normally 
scheduled  and  special  flights  that  were  to 
take  Moslem  pilgrims  from  all  over  the 
Moslem  world  to  Mecca  in  time  for  the 
yearly  pilgrimage  ceremonies.  When  it  was 
found  that  private  American  airlines  could 
not  fill  the  gap.  the  Department  of  State 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  it  was  determined  that  Air  Force 
transport  planes  could  be  made  available. 
Over  3.000  pilgrrims  were  transported  by  the 
Air  Force.  These  pilgrims  were  not  given 
free  trips.  They  paid  full  commercial  fares 
In  Lebanese  pounds.  Tlie  funds  so  collected 
were  distributed  to  Moslem  charities.  At 
the  time  it  was  made  clear  to  the  Lebanese 
Government  that  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  expected  to  repeat  such 
A  humanitarian  operation  in  the  future  and 
it  was  impressed  on  those  retponslble  that 
adequate  planning  for  commercial  trans- 
portation had  to  be  undertaken  during  fu- 
ture pilgrimage  seasons. 

2.  In  July  1954  ICA  provided  $250,000  to 
the  Iranian  Government  for  foreign  ex- 
change needed  by  the  Iranian  airline  for 
transportation  of  Moslem  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
In  return  the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Finance 
agreed  to  deposit  the  local  currency  equiva- 
lent into  the  United  States-Iranian  Master 
Joint  Fund  to  be  used  as  a  contribution  by 
the  United  States  for  local  costs  of  techni- 
cal cooperation  projects.  At  that  time  It 
was  the  practice  to  generate  local  currency 
in  Iran  for  assistance  programs  by  dollar 
cash  grants  which  were  later  used  by  Iran 
for  commodity  imports.  Local  currency 
could  also  be  generated  for  the  assistance 
programs  by  dollar  grants  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  the  grant  to  the  Iranian  airline 
for  transportation  of  pilgrim's  to  Mecca  was 
one  such  special  method  of  obtaining  local 
currency  for  technical  cooperation  projects. 
8.  In  June  1956,  nt  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States,  under  the  mutual  security  program, 
chartered  from  Pan  American  World  Airways 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  75  days  1  DC-4 
aircraft  and  the  services  of  a  crew  to  help 
transport  Moslems  from  that  country  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  The  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  was  less  than  $200,000.  The 
aircraft  and  services  of  the  crew  were  pro- 
rlded  to  Afghanistan  on  a  grant  basis,  but 
the  pilgrims  paid  their  own  way  In  Afghan 
currency. 
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b.  All  of  these  projects  resulted  In  In- 
creased good  will  In  the  Moslem  world  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  1952  airlift 
from  Beirut,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  stranded  Moslem 
pilgrims  received  considerable  publicity  In 
the  Middle  East  and  brought  a  grateful  re- 
sponse from  numerous  prominent  Moslpms. 
many  of  whom  had  previously  been  hostile 
to  the  United  States. 

TTie  main  purpose  of  the  grant  to  the 
Iranian  airline  in  1954  was  to  obtain  local 
currency  for  technical  cooperation  projects. 
However,  since  the  Iranian  Government 
would  In  any  event  accord  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  high  priority  In  the  u.se  of  available 
foreign  exchange,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  earn  considerable  good  will  by  providing 
dollar  resources  for  this  purpose  In  Us  local 
currency  generatin-^  program. 

As  for  the  1956  Afghanistan  project,  the 
provision  of  transportation  for  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  Is  an  Important  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan,  which  It  must  per- 
form In  order  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
Afghan  people.  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Afghan  Government  In  fulfilling  that 
function  at  a  time  when  the  government  air 
transport  system  was  Inadequate  to  the  task 
demonstrated  the  friendliness  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  helped  to  dl.spose  the  Afghan 
Government  favorably  to  the  West.  It  al.so 
provided  an  Important  stimulus  to  the  Af- 
ghan air  transport  system,  a  project  to  which 
the  United  States  was  planning  to  provide 
and    Is    now    providing   economic    assistance. 

c.  In  the  case  of  the  Beirut  airlift,  the 
pilgrims  stranded  In  Beirut  were  primarily 
of  Turkish.  Iranian,  and  North  African  origin. 
The  Moslems  assisted  In  Iran  and  Afghanis- 
tan were  mostly  of  Iranian  and  Afghan  na- 
tionality respectively    (not  Arabs). 

Question  No.  21:  Are  foreign  aid  funds 
being  used  to  send  operatic  singers  to  West- 
ern Europe,  weight  lifters  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  Jazz  bands  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East? 

Answer:   No. 

Some  tours  abroad  by  creative  and  per- 
forming artists  and  athletes  from  the 
United  States  are  being  assl.sted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  express  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  860,  84th  Congress.  They 
are  not  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram and  are  not  administered  by  ICA. 

Charge  No.  22:  Eugene  Castle  states;  "I 
would  take  It  (a  factfinding  mlaslon)  to  the 
'Uyeno  PX' — the  black  market  near  Tokyo'a 
Uyeno  Station  where  bnrgnln-prlced  mer- 
chnndlne,  brought  over  for  our  troops  at 
high  taxpayer  coat.  1»  peddled  lUrgnlly." 

Answer:  This,  of  coume,  refers  to  PX 
operntlona  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tho  mutunl-necurlty  program  Hlnrk  m«r- 
ketM  nrti  known  U)  exlnt  in  nrrn*  wlicre  hix« 
ury  and  quality  mrrclinn<ll»e  In  urnrra  ar  uii- 
f>bliilfi»bl»  locitlly,  Th*  Vyctu)  black  mnrkPt 
hn»  \)tn>i\  \t\  fWttltiur.n  nl  l*"  »»i  •itira  W  >rUl 
Wnr  11.  It  could  not  contlnuo  t')  rxlot  if  it 
d(ip«nU«d  on  United  Htnic*  i'X  morchiindu* 
nloni*.  VruHtiDi  |»x  roKUl'iiiorm  and  controU 
ara  both  (tdi-qume.  itUinlniiirutlvrly  pnutl- 
Cttl,  and  Biiforcu'd.  Fic qiient  checks  of  Uytun 
by  United  Htiites  authorities  for  possible  PX 
merchundlso,  and  Identltlcatlon  data  re- 
quired of  PX  buyern,  have  resulted  In  prose- 
cutions by  the  military  authorities.  The 
use  of  Uyeno  as  an  outlet  for  stolen  goods 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  Japanese  p  ilice 
action.  All  the  above  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  and  the  continuation  of  present  meas- 
ures can  be  expected  to  make  lllecal  dis- 
position of  PX  Items  both  unprofitable  and 
most  unattractive. 

Question  No.  23:  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  Philippines  could  live  and  prosper  with- 
out one  American  forelgn-ald  dollar,  (a) 
What  Is  the  economic  situation  In  the  Phil- 
ippines? (b)  What  would  occur  II  all  Amer- 
ican aid  were  to  be  withdrawn? 

Answer:  While  a  more  effective  use  of  Its 
resources    would    benefit    Its    economy,    the 


Philippines  cannot  meet  both  Its  present 
defense  and  development  requirements  with- 
out external  a.sslstance. 

(a)  Currently,  the  economic  situation  In 
the  Philippines  Is  at  Its  worst  since  1949, 
when  an  economic  crisis  resulted  In  the 
Philippines'  request  for  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Due  to  falling  prices  of  exports  and 
a  heavy  demand  for  Imported  consumer 
goods,  the  Philippines"  foreign-exchange  po- 
sition deteriorated  seriously  during  1957. 
Foreign-exchange  reserves  at  the  end  of  1957 
amounted  to  approximately  $140  million, 
less  than  3  months'  Import  requirements  at 
the  average  monthly  Import  rate  that  year. 

Since  most  of  the  Philippine  people  live 
only  a  little  above  a  bare  subsistence  level, 
government  revenues  are  derived  largely 
from  customs  duties  and  excise  and  sales 
taxes.  These  revenues  are  Insufficient  to 
defray  the  costs  of  essential  government 
operations,  thus  necessitating  deficit  financ- 
ing of  Important  public  works  and  mlllt-^ry 
Installations,  with  Inflationary  results.  The 
present  situation  Is  such  that  foreign  In- 
vestors are  loath  to  Invest  In  the  Philippines 
and  domestic  capital  Is  hoarded  or  used  In 
speculative  activities. 

(b)  The  ICA  defense-support  technical- 
assistance  program  for  the  Philippines,  re- 
duced to  *19  million  this  year  from  a  $33  9 
million  program  last  year.  Is  concentrated 
In  support  of  military  construction  and  rural 
development.  The  effects.  If  the  present  ICA 
defense-support  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram were  tfrmlnated,  would  Jeopardize 
goals  of  specific  Interest  to  the  United  States. 
Military  construction  would  probably  be 
substantially  curtailed  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment program,  on  which  much  of  the 
United  States  past  aid  has  been  focused, 
would  deteriorate.  Lack  of  the  programed 
mllltarv  facilities  would  not  Immediately 
affect  the  economy  but  would  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  the  military  strength  of  an 
Important  ally. 

Retrenchment  In  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment's rural  development  program  would 
risk  a  resurgence  of  discontent  In  rural 
are.as,  a  problem  with  which  the  Philippines, 
with  United  States  r.ld,  was  beginning  to 
make  substantial  progress.  Without  the 
pesos  derived  from  the  sale  of  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  (half  of 
ICA  aid  to  the  Philippines  takes  this  form) 
the  Philippine  Government  WLiuld  either 
have  to  curtail  these  activities,  reduce  other 
ensentlal  govcrnmrnt  activities,  or  further 
Increase  Its  budgetary  deficit.  Curt  lUmcnt 
of  other  Ruvernment  services  would  Increase 
the  danger  of  Instability,  and  any  Incrrare 
In  dericU  finnnriiig  would  Intensify  Infia- 
tlonary  pre»««iires  In  an  •coiioniy  lacing  m 
serious  oc'Miomlc  situntion. 

It  Is  trtio  tliat  United  Htntes  ntd  to  the 
Phtllppltios  I*  MinMll  cmpared  to  thul  ckum- 
try's  Krous  nniionul  product  of  #5  billion, 
It  U  also  Irtic  that  L'tillfd  lll>t«ts  aid  will 
hot  solve  all  the  problatns  of  I'tillippine 
defenite  and  dovtiloptnenl  and  that  the  pri- 
mary J'lb  tmiit  be  done  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  In  some  way*  could  be 
doing  that  Job  more  elToctlvely,  However, 
it  la  aUo  true  that:  1.  the  problems  of 
Phlllpi)lne  dof'.-nse  and  development  are  not 
easy  ones.  2.  a  primary  purpose  of  United 
States  aid  has  been  to  stimulate  the  Phil- 
ippines to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
Its  resources  In  tackling  these  problems;  and 
3.  without  United  States  aid  the  rate  of 
economic  development  In  the  Philippines, 
the  growth  of  governmental,  financial,  and 
educational  Institutions  needed  to  Improve 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  the 
construction  of  needed  defense  facilities 
would  have  been  much  slower. 

Question  No  24:  Do  we  conduct  a  knitting 
•chool  with  forelgn-ald  funds? 

Answer:  ICA  does  not.  Insofar  as  we  can 
determine,  conduct  a  knitting  school  with 
forelgn-ald    funds    anywhere    in    the    world. 


We  do  under  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram support  projects  of  a  home  economics 
and  cottage  Industry  nature  which  Involve 
teaching  of  sewing. 

This  kind  of  charge  Is  particularly  dlffl- 
cult  to  deal  with  because  of  Its  failure  to 
specify  the  type  of  activity  Involved  or  where 
In  the  world  It  might  be. 

After  a  diligent  search,  the  only  activity 
which  ICA  can  discover  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  ch.irge,  Is  a  project  In 
Korea  which  Is  operated  entirely  with  pri- 
vate funds  by  the  Church  World  Services,  a 
distinguished  American  humanitarian  or- 
ganization. This  activity  was  de«>lpned  to 
assist  Impoveri.-'hed  Korean  war  widows  to 
earn  a  living  by  knitting  and  other  sewing. 
It  has  been  assisted  by  the  wives  of  American 
diplomatic  and  ICA  peri,onnel  In  Korea,  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that 
such  a  ch:iritably  Inspired  and  worthwhile 
voluntary  effort  should  be  misinterpreted 
and  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Question  No  25:  Do  we  underwrite  mod- 
ern art  exhibits  with  forelgn-ald  funds? 

Answer:    No 

S  ime  activities  of  this  general  chnrncter 
are  financed  by  other  agenlces  of  the  Oiv- 
ernment  under  legislative  authority  which 
Is  entirely  separate  from  the  mutual  secu- 
rltv  program. 

Question  No  28  Has  a  survey  of  flower 
reproduction  been  financed  with  forelgn-ald 
funds? 

Answer:  Mutunl-pertirlty  funds  have  not 
been  used  In  connection  with  a  survey  or 
the  growing  of  ornamental  flowers  We  know 
of  only  one  case  where  we  have  financed  a 
project  Involving  a  plant  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  mistaken  as  ornamental.  That 
Involved  exTierlmental  growing  in  Latin 
America  of  Kenaf  which  Is  a  member  of 
the  hlbl.'cus  family.  It  is  a  Jute  substitute 
valuable  for  string,  rxig.  yarn,  and  burlap 
and  Is  con-ildered  a  strategic  material  The 
only  substantial  sources  of  supply  at  pres- 
ent are  Indian   and  PaklJttan. 

ICA  policy  would  permit  the  financing  of 
flowers  where  th»'v  have  an  industrial  or 
agricultural  use.  Where  the  flower  is  orna- 
mental, even  though  It  may  have  economic 
value,  either  as  a  foreign  exchange  earner 
or  In  the  development  of  local  markets,  we 
w  >uld  not  finance  any  project  Involving  It. 
We  have  refused  to  finance  ornamental  flow- 
ers on  a  number  of  occasions.  Late  In  1954, 
for  example,  we  refused  the  request  of  one 
govrrnment  that  we  help  replace  the  rose 
collectU)n  of  an  ngrlrulturnl  experimentation 
station   which   wan  dentmved    hy   flood. 

The  Agricultural  Refearch  Brrvlce,  u»lnf 
D«'pnrtment  of  Agriculture,  not  mutual-se- 
rtirlty  funda  di>e>i  survey  and  Inventignt* 
ornnmnntnj  flf»wrrin«  plants  In  vnrioua  parts 
of  the  World  n«  part  of  Its  reKulnr  rearareh 
activity  'I  Ilia  liaa  notliinR  lo  tin  with  th« 
miitual-serurlty  pfirram  I'erhnpa  It  wsf 
aiicti  a  Niirvey  thai  ttave  rts«  lo  lh«  abuv* 
qu^moii 

Charice  Ko  27  "I  would  take  U  (n  fart- 
flnding  nil'<-iloni  to  Huann  and  Inchon  In 
K'ircii  where  million*  In  nid  ahlpmenta  arc 
stolen  (  n  the  docks  through  careless  or  cur- 
rui>l  |V)llce  pracllrea" 

Answer  With  $300  to  MOO  million  of  MFP- 
flnanced  military  and  civilian  Imports  mov- 
ing annually  throtif^h  thene  two  ports  Into 
a  country  where  22  million  live  on  an  aver- 
age annual  Income  of  lees  than  tlOO  per 
perfon,  some  pilferage  U  to  be  expected. 
However,  there  Is  no  Information  to  Indi- 
cate that  millions  of  dollars  are  Involved. 
The  charge  that  careless  or  corrupt  police 
practices  cause  such  thefts  as  are  occurring 
Is  unsubstantiated.  On  the  contrary,  strong 
action  by  the  Korean  Government  and  by 
military  police  (both  United  States  and  Ko- 
rean) and  the  Korean  civil  police  forces  have 
kept  loBses  at  ports  to  a  minimum. 

Charge  No.  28:  "I  would  take  it  («  fact- 
finding   mission)     to    Algeria's    grim    battle- 
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fields  where  planes  and  tanks  earmarked 
•for  anti-Communist  use  only'  are  crushing 
a  strictly  local  rebellion  " 

Answer:  MAP  equlpnent  is  provided 
France  under  a  bllater.il  Mutual  Defense 
Agreement  dated  January  27,  1950.  Article 
I  tif  this  agreement  st-fite  .  In  pertinent  part: 

"2  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make 
effective  use  of  assistance •  received  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1  of  this  irtlcle  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  Integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  a  ea,  and  for  facili- 
tating the  development  of  defen.se  plans 
under  article  9  of  the  No  th  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  (b)  In  accordance  with  defense  plans 
formulated  by  the  Nor'h  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  rec<jmmen<led  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Defens  >  Committee  and 
Council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments." 

MAP  equipment  has  be »n  delivered  to  two 
NATO-committed  French  divisions  stationed 
In  north  Africa  since  195).  MAP  equipment 
has  also  been  delivered  to  additional  French 
NATO  divisions  which  \vere  either  fornied 
In  North  Africa  or  have  b  'en  sent  there  from 
Europe  since  1954.  Such  MAP  eqvnpment  Is 
Intermingled  with  other  equipment  of 
United  States  origin  used  by  French  vinlts 
In  North  Africa,  some  (urchasfd  commer- 
cially In  the  United  States  and  some  pro- 
vided under  the  wartin.e  supply  procram 
for  the  French  Army  In  1943-46.  The  bulk 
of  the  heavier,  more  costly  MAP  Items  be- 
longing to  units  deployed  to  North  Africa 
has.  however,  remained  In  French  conti- 
nental de{>ots. 

In  Auf^uBt  1954.  when  the  French  began 
to  deploy  army  units  having  MAP  equip- 
ment from  Europe  to  North  Africa,  the 
United  States  asked  for  assurances  from  the 
French  Government  that  MAP  equipment 
would  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  furnished.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  sucli  equipment  would 
"only  be  used  for  purpoi  es  con.sl.stent  with 
the  need  of  the  Integrated  defense  of  the 
zone  of  the  North  Atlantic." 

In  November  1954,  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed to  the  Ireiuh  Gi  vernment  Its  hope 
that  forces  and  equlpm-nt  sent  to  North 
Africa  would  be  restored  to  Europe  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  North  Atlantic  Cunr-il.  in  a  state- 
ment lH^ued  on  March  27  1956  (in  which,  of 
course,  the  United  States  concurred)  "noted 
that  France  has  found  r.  necessary.  In  the 
Interests  of  her  own  security,  to  reinforce 
the  French  forces  In  AlgTla.  which  Is  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  "  (Ar- 
ticle fl  of  the  North  Atlantic  Twenty  defines 
the  NATO  area  to  Include  the  northern  de- 
paiitnrnta  of  Al«prin  (  The  North  Atlantic 
(otjiiril  alao  iioteri  the  e« prcsr.ed  drtermlnn- 
tlon  (>!  the  Frriich  Oiven  ment  to  rratore.  nn 
soon  na  pi»»fclble  Ita  fit  1  <ont  ribut  loij  to- 
wrtrd  the  rominon   defrnie   In  Europe 

On  June  2H,  lOf/7  In  a  published  letter  to 
Arab  Ambit«Kiidor«,  Hrcrat  iry  Diillca  made  the 
•  tuii-ment  that  mllllnry  ar.aUlaiue  la  fur- 
niklii-d  to  France  '  wiihli  the  fratnework  of 
cooperative  arriingeinents  for  mutual  de- 
fense It  would  not  be  n  accordance  with 
th?  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  with  Free  World  Interests  to  deny  such 
aaslbtance  to  France." 

Tne  French  use  of  HAP  equipment  In 
North  Africa  Is  but  one  i  epect  of  a  complex 
and  many-sided  probler  1  confronting  the 
United  States.  On  the  jne  hand,  the  Al- 
gerian conflict  has  Imj  osed  a  strain  on 
French  resources:  the  deployment  of  men 
and  materiel  to  North  Africa  has  seriously 
impaired  Prance's  coniritutlon  to  NATO  and 
weakened  the  NATO  def.  nse  structure;  the 
situntion  has  had  a  de  eterlous  effect  on 
Western  relations  with  the  Arab  world,  and 
Is  providing  opportunities  for  Soviet  exploita- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  France's  location,  re- 
souices,    and    manpower    make    her    a    vital 


element  In  the  NATO  alliance.  We  have 
continued  to  provide  materiel  for  French 
NATO-committed  forces  so  that  such  equip- 
ment will  t>e  available  for  the  most  rapid 
possible  leconstltution  of  those  forces  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  overriding  threat 
Is  still  that  of  aggression  from  the  Soviets. 

The  Algerian  situation  has  provoked  a 
grave  national  problem  In  France.  The 
United  States  recognizes  that  only  a  lasting 
solution  of  the  Algerian  question  will  resolve 
the  many  problems  created  by  the  situation 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  United  States 
policies  and  purposes.  United  States  policy 
has  therefore  been  to  encourage  endeavors 
to  find  such  a  solution. 

Charge  No.  29:  (a)  Eugene  Castle  states 
In  his  article  that  the  .State  Department  an- 
nounced that  during  195G  and  1957  the  Soviet 
bloc  agreed  to  supply  tl.9  billion  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  10  underdeveloped 
countries  while  during  the  same  period  the 
United  States  allocated  only  $900  million 
to  these  countries.  Mr  Castle  further  states 
that  this  announcement  Is  "wholly  mlslead- 
Ine."  saying  In  his  article  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  earmarked — but  did  not  deliver — the 
major  part  of  this  aid.  $1,335  billion,  to  4 
countries:  Yugoslavia.  Eo:ypt.  Syria,  and  In- 
donesia. Mr.  Castle  points  out  that  only  10 
to  15  i)ercent  of  the  promised  Soviet  money 
has  been  actually  spent  In  the.-^e  countries 
(presumably  the  10  countries),  appearing  to 
Imply  that  the  State  Department  omitted  to 
mention   this   fact. 

Answer:  The  State  Department  announce- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Castle  refers  is  probably 
the  background  paper  on  the  Soviet  bloc 
economic  offensive  in  underdeveloped  areas 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Department  In 
January  1958  In  response  to  numerous  press 
Inquiries  on  the  subject.  Far  from  attempt- 
ing to  mislead  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  bloc 
aid.  the  State  Department  paper  clearly  noted 
that  the  $19  billion  of  such  aid  represented 
firm  acreements  to  provide  credit  and  grants. 
and  not  actual  expenditures.  The  paper  also 
clearly  noted  that  it  was  estimated  that  as 
of  November  1057  about  half  of  the  bloc  eco- 
nomic aid  had  been  obligated  or  covered  by 
specific  contracts  and  that  probably  only  10 
to  15  percent  of  such  economic  aid  had  ac- 
tually been  spent.  In  the  case  of  bloc  mili- 
tary credits,  however,  which  account  for  a 
large  part  of  total  bloc  assistance  (some  !400 
million),  the  major  portion  has  probably 
been  delivered  In  the  form  of  werpons  and 
equljiment  by  the  U.  8  S  R  and  Checho- 
slovakia, The  figures  used  by  Mr.  Castle  are 
the  very  same  figures  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment In  Its  background  pai)*r.  It  lo  dif- 
floilt  to  see,  therefore,  where  the  State 
Dei)nrfment  wna  mUlendlng  In   this  respect. 

A  rtibptnntial  portion  of  the  11  9  billion 
In  bloc  aid  SKirementa.  na  Mr  Ciiatle  j>oliits 
nut,  wua  cntichulrd  with  YUKoalavin,  Eaypt, 
Myrin,  imd  Indoneala  The  Htnte  Department 
paper  (irarly  pointed  thl«  out  In  Ita  UalliiK 
of  the  rountriea  receiving  bloc  aid  To  theae 
4  founlrlea  noted  by  Mr  Cualle,  however, 
we  would  add  India  and  Afghaiilatun  as 
major  reclplenu  of  some  9^n()  nilUloti  and 
over  $160  million,  reapecliveJy,  ui  bloc  aid 
credits. 

Implementation  of  the  Yugoalav  credits 
has  fluctuated  with  the  state  of  relations 
between  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and  Yugoslavia. 
When  relations  deteriorate,  the  aid  slows  up. 
It  Is  estimated  that  about  $350  million  of 
bloc  credits  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  obli- 
gated or  drawn  vipon.  Bloc  arms  credits  to 
Egvpt  and  Syria  are  estimated  at  some  $350 
million,  the  bulk  of  which  has  probably 
been  delivered.  Bloc  economic  aid  credit 
agreements  with  Egypt  and  Syria  were  con- 
cluded near  the  end  of  1957  and  thus  far 
Implementation  has  taken  the  form  of  dis- 
cussions for  specific  obligations  of  these  eco- 
nomic credits.  Such  discussions  were  held 
In  the  early  months  of  1958.  Agreements 
on  12  of  the  19  projects  Included  In  the 
$108   million  Soviet  line   of   credit   t<5   Syria 


were  reported  but  ratification  has  been  held 
up  by  the  formation  of  the  UAR.  Aziz 
Sidky,  Egyptian  Minister  of  Industry,  an- 
nounced in  April  that  all  contracts  under 
the  $175  million  development  credit  to 
Egypt  Involving  65  projects  would  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  May.  Czechoslovakia  has  be- 
gun construction  on  a  petroleum  refinery  in 
Syria  under  a  credit  of  about  $10  million. 
The  U.  S.  S.  R.  $100  million  loan  to  Indo- 
nesia was  not  ratified  by  the  Indonesian 
Parliament  until  February  1958.  The  U.  S. 
S.  R.  has  already  delivered  10  ships,  totaling 
2:1.000  tons,  against  this  credit,  and  substan- 
tial quantities  of  military  equipment  have 
also  been  supplied  by  the  bloc,  presumably 
on  credit.  Negotiations  with  the  bloc  for 
additional  ships  are  continuing.  East  Ger- 
many has  completed  a  $7  4  million  sugar 
mill  and  a  $1.5  million  Czech  tire  factory  is 
expected  to  be  finished  this  year,  both  on 
credit,  while  Communist  China  had  begun 
deliveries  of  rice  and  textiles  under  a  $11.2 
million  credit.  The  bloc  has  completed  sev- 
eral projects  In  Afghanistan — e.  g.,  grain 
silos,  a  cement  plant,  road  paving  in  Kabul, 
a  flour  mill-bakery  complex,  etc.  More  than 
half  of  bloc  aid  to  Afghanistan  under  the 
$100  million  credit  has  been  obligated  for 
specific  projects  but  as  yet  only  a  small  por- 
tion has  actually  been  expended.  About 
$200  million  of  the  bloc  credits  to  India  have 
been  obligated  or  drawn.  The  Bhilai  steel 
mill  now  being  constructed  under  two  Soviet 
credits  totaling  $132.3  million  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  1959.  Agreements  have 
been  reached  for  five  heavy  industrial  proj- 
ects to  be  financed  by  a  $126  million  Soviet 
credit  and  construction  is  to  begin  in  1959. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
aid  has  Increased  measurably,  since  the 
period  covered  by  the  State  Department 
paper.  For  example,  new  aid  agreements 
have  been  concluded  with  Ceylon.  Yemen, 
Burma.  Indonesia,  and  Afghanistan.  With 
the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  where  perform- 
ance has  dragged,  implementation  of  out- 
standing agreements  has  moved  ahead  on 
schedules  generally  satisfactory  to  the  re- 
cipient country.  (Other  data  on  bloc  per- 
formance on  Its  aid  programs  can  be  found 
in  letter  to  Senator  Dirksen  from  W.  K. 
Scott  of  ICA.  dated  January  15.  1958.) 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  State  De- 
partment paper  of  comparable  United  States 
aid  to  the  10  countries  listed. 

(b)  Mr  Castle  states  that  during  the  same 
years  of  1956  and  1957  the  United  States 
provided  nonmllitary  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  amounting  to  more  than  $2  billion, 
or  m<}re  than   10  times  the  Soviet  payoff. 

Answer:  The  following  excerpt,  which  was 
Incorporated  in  Mr  Hmlth's  reply  to  tlie 
House  Foreign  AfTalra  Committee  with  ref- 
erence Ut  a  number  of  critlciama  and  allegn- 
llona  rcgfirdlng  the  MmP,  contained  a  gen- 
eral  (•<Jinpnrla<in  at  the  Hovlet  bloc  af»d 
United  Mtiitea  aid  to  those  Middle  E'vat  and 
Aalnn  Free  World  countrlfs  which  nre  recipi- 
ents of  K'tvlct  bloc  ([rniita  and  crodlu; 

The  following  table  ahowa  the  eattmnted 
value  of  8lno-H<.ivlet  bloc  credit  and  grunt 
economic  assistance  U)  Middle  Eaist,  Asian, 
and  other  Free  World  countries  compored 
with  United  States  Government  nonmllitary 
credits  and  grants  to  these  countries,  on  a 
roughly  comparable  value  and  time  period 
basis.  Aid  from  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  rather 
than  Just  the  U.  S.  S  R  Is  given  because 
this  assistance  Is  to  a  great  extent  coordi- 
nated by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  made  available 
through  satellites  as  "fronts":  the  bulk  Is 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  United  States  aid  in- 
cludes ICA  nonmllitary  aid  (defense  sup- 
port, development  assistance,  technical  co- 
operation), that  portion  of  Public  Law  480, 
title  I.  local  currency  made  available  for 
economic  development  and  trade.  Public  Law 
480,  title  II.  assistance,  and  new  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  for  this  period.  The 
calculations  arc  based  on  the  period  mid- 
1955  to  Januarv  31,  1958. 
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Sino-Soviet  bloc  credit  and  grant  economic 
aid  to  Middle  East  and  Asian  Free  World 
countries  compared  with.  United  States 
economic  aid  to  these  countries,  mid-1955 
to  Jan.  31    -BSS 

[Ksllmiilod  In  millions  c  f  dollars) 
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The  United  States,  of  course.  In  addition 
provides  gubatantlal  assistance  to  other  Free 
World  governments  In  this  area — Pakistan. 
Korea.  Philippines,  Taiwan.  Vietnam,  etc.. 
and  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  addition,  provides 
substantial  assistance  to  Communist  as  well 
as  Free  World  governments  In  the  area — 
Communist  China.  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam, etc.  It  becomes  obvious  that  there 
are  too  many  difTerences  In  the  character, 
scope,  and  operation  of  the  two  aid  programs 
to  permit  exact  comparison  in  monetary 
terms  in  specific  areas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  program  of  aid  to 
Free  World  countries  is  much  larger  on  a 
global  basis,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  In  certain  countries  of  the  Free  World, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  aid  Is  an  Important  and 
growing  factor.  In  some  countries  either  ap- 
proximating or  exceeding  our  own.  The  cen- 
tral fact  is  that  bloc  aid.  trade,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  less  developed  countries  has 
become  an  integral,  effective,  and  growing 
part  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  carrying  out  its 
political  objective  to  reduce  the  Influence 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies,  to  dis- 
rupt Free  World  defense  alliances,  and  a 
Increase  Its  own  prestige  and  power. 

Question  No  30:  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  United  States  took  the  initia- 
tive In  discussions  with  India  concerning 
loans  for  the  second  5-year  plan.  Is  this 
correct? 

Answer:    No. 

As  originally  drawn  up,  the  second  5-year 
plan  required  substantial  foreign  assistance 
for  Its  completion,  and  It  was  known  that 
the  Government  of  India  would  explore  pos- 
sible sources  of  external  aid.  As  the  need 
for  additional  foreign  assistance  for  its  plan 
has  become  more  acute,  the  Government  of 
India  has  Initiated  talks  with  the  IBRD,  the 
United   States,   and  other  covnitrles. 

The  success  of  the  Indian  development  ef- 
fort under  a  Free  World  orientation  contin- 
ues to  be  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
United  States  security  Interests.  The 
United  States  has.  therefore,  been  concerned 
with  the  progress  of  India's  development 
program  and  discussions  with  the  Indian 
Government  have  been  held  in  the  normal 
course  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Questions  Nos.  31  and  32:  Is  the  ICA 
doing  handsprings  to  get  rid  of  the  $300 
million  included  in  this  year's  budget  •  •  • 
before  double  this  amount  is  made  available 
for  the  new  fiscal  year;  has  the  administra- 
tion called  for  the  Immediate  availability 
of  the  $625  million  which  Congress  speci- 
fied in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
could  not  be  spent  before  the  fiscal  year 
1958:  and  Is  the  ICA  attempting  to  spend 
these  hundreds  of  millions  fur  ahead  of 
schedule? 

Answer:  The  charges  presumably  refer  to 
the  $300  million  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to    become    available    for    obligation    by    the 


Development  Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
and  to  the  $625  million  which  the  Congress 
authorized    for   appropriation    In   fiscal   year 
1959. 
The  factfl  are  these: 

1.  The  DLF  ii  a  new  organization  estab- 
lished only  this  fiscal  year  by  the  Congress. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  time  was  required  to 
develop  minimal  policies  and  procedures  for 
Initiating  0!)eratlons.  Its  Initial  funds  did 
not  become  available  until  September  of 
last  year.  The  receipt  of  applications  began 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  It  Is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  expect  the  Funds  pace  to  ac- 
celerate as  it  emerges  from  its  preparatory 
pliase. 

2.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  estnb- 
lisliment  of  the  DLF  was  the  need  to  place 
development  assistance  on  a  basis  which 
would  obviate  the  need  to  obligate  funds  by 
a  given  date,  say  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 
Congress  therefore  did  not  restrict  DLF  obli- 
gations to  a  particular  period  of  time.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  Fund  from  pressure  to 
obligate  Its  funds  hastl.y.  Therefore,  the 
Fund  is  taking  the  time  necessary  to  n'jsure 
that  the  Individual  proposals  before  it  are 
technically  and  financially  sound,  eco- 
nomically worthwhile,  and  reasonably  close 
to  Implementation  before  obligating  lt« 
funds.  It  Is  processing  the  more  than  $2 
billion  In  proposals  before  it  as  rapidly  as  tl»c 
facts  In  each  case  |>ermit. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  the  Development 
Loan  Fmid  has  nuthorl/ed  loans  tt)taUng 
$137  million  and  approved  in  principle  an  ad- 
ditional $25  million.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $220  mil- 
lion will  have  been  aiuhorlzed  for  lending 
and  an  additional  $80  million  approved  In 
prliiclple. 

The  executive  branch  has  at  no  time  re- 
quested the  Immediate  avuUability  of  the 
$G25  million  already  authorized  in  fi.scal  year 
1959.  nor  Is  there  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  to  spend,  as  the 
writer  put:.  It.  or  obligate  this  money  ahead 
of  schedule.  Either  C(jurse  would  be  unlaw- 
ful. If  Coi.i:icss  appropriates  the  full  $625 
million  requested.  It  will  not  be  possible 
under  the  law  to  obligate  any  part  of  those 
funds  prior  to  tlie  begiiuilug  of  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Charge  No.  33:  fa)  Statement:  "Our  ex- 
treme vulnerability  here  (India)  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  Is  unknown  to  80  or  85  percent  of  the 
p:^pulatlon  and  only  known  to  at  the  most 
15  percent  of  the  population,  the  political 
leaders  and  educated  people  who  manipulate 
or  suppress  this  knowledge  to  suit  their  po- 
litical motives  of  the  moment.  •  •  •  Two 
facts  may  be  accepted  without  question: 
India  Is  determined  to  socialize  or  nation- 
alize all  Industry  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
there  exist  more  offers  of  aid  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States  than  India  can 
posr,lbIy  assimilate  or  accept." 

Answer:  The  assertion  that  the  political 
leaders  and  educated  people  of  India  manip- 
ulate or  suppress  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  aid  program  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence. 

India,  as  a  democracy,  has  a  free  press. 
which  has  always  carried  news  stories  about 
United  States  aid  to  India.  Official  Indian 
Government  publications  give  credit  to 
United  States  assistance  where  appropriate. 
For  example,  the  reports  of  the  Estimates 
Committee  of  the  Parliament  recognize  ex- 
plicitly the  role  the  United  States  had 
In  helping  to  Initiate  the  community  de- 
velopment program  in  India.  The  Explana- 
tory Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Central  Government  of  India  for  1958  59 
contains  throughout  the  document  nota- 
tions and  references  to  United  States  assist- 
ance. Prime  Minister  Nehru,  at  the  general 
conference  of  200  mission  personnel  Novem- 
ber 20.  1957.  put  It  this  way: 

"We  welcome  your  cooperation  here,  your 
assistance,  your  partnership  In  this  tremen- 


dous adventure  In  India.  We  are  grateful, 
not  only  today,  but  for  the  last  many  years, 
for  tlie  assistance  in  various  ways  which  we 
have  received  from  the  United  States  " 

We  would  not  presume  to  guess  how  many 
pe<jple  In  this  nation  of  almost  400  million 
people  know  about  the  United  States  aid 
program.  Some  80  percent  of  the  p<7pula- 
tion  live  in  rural  and  agricultural  areas; 
perhaps  20  percent  of  the  peoi>le  are  literate 
We  feel  certain  that  some  of  the  programs 
In  which  ICA  has  participated,  such  as  com- 
munity development  and  malaria  control 
and  eradication,  are  known  to  most  of  the 
Indian   population.   literate  or   not. 

(bi  Statements:  "India  is  determined  to 
socialize  or  nationalize  all  industry  as  soon 
as  possible.   •    •    •'• 

"Why  do  we  use  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  accelerate  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry in  India''" 

"The  time  has  passed  when  they  can  b* 
converted  to  private  enterprise  and  all  we 
are  buying  is  a  minority  Interest  or  liability 
in  a  national  policy  that  Is  ultimately 
headed  for  either  economic  chaos  or  com- 
munLam." 

Answer:  Indian  Government  Indtutrlal 
policy  is  not  Intended  to  bring  about  com- 
plete 8<clallzatlon  of  all  Industry.  The 
private  sector  Is  permitted  considerable  scope 
for  Industrial  development.  For  exiimple. 
while  the  Government  of  India  Is  building 
three  steel  mills,  the  private  sector  steel  in- 
dustry Is  currying  out  Us  own  expansion 
plans.  The  loan  of  foreign  exchange  pro- 
vided for  this  private  steel  Investment  by 
the  IBRD  was  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Private  sector  capacity  Is 
being  develojjed  in  a  great  number  of  In- 
dutiries;  e.  g  .  aluminum,  ferromanganese, 
cement.  Industrial  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  vehicle  manufacture.  The  consumer 
goods  industries  are  also  being  developed  by 
the  private  sector.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
6-year  plan,  the  private  sector  Is  expected 
to  account  for  93-84  percent  of  all  factory 
output. 

United  States  aid  Is  not  promoting  foclsll- 
zallon  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  signllicant  aid.  the  ensuing  eco- 
nomic chaos  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
cause  a  significant  deterlc;ration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  prlrate  enterprise,  by  producing  con- 
ditions under  which  communism  might 
succeed  In  af^uinlng  power  In  India  India 
has  chr*pn  a  dUTerent  economic  path  than 
Ola's.  Most  countries  In  the  world  have 
chosen  to  ada;)t  their  economic  systems  on 
their  own  lines,  which  frequently  Involve  a 
greater  degree  of  government  participation 
In  economic  enterprise  than  has  been  com- 
mon In  the  United  .States.  However  much 
the  United  Spates  might  believe  in  the  abso- 
lute advantage  of  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  for  Industry  In  promoting  eco- 
nDnilc  development,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  factor  cannot  become  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  whether  it  Is  In  tl>e  United  States 
Interest  to  extend  asi.lst;ince  to  another 
country.  In  short,  we  provide  as.«lstaiice  to 
free  countries  iKit  because  of  the  particular 
way  in  which  their  economies  are  currently 
organized,  but  because  they  are  free  and  be- 
cause. If  we  didn't  provide  this  a.'.slstance, 
there  nations  would  be  more  likely  to  lose 
their  freedom  to  communism. 

(c)  Statement:  "There  exist  more  offers  of 
aid  from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States  than  India  can  p«j6*lbly  assimilate  or 
accept." 

Answer:  TTiere  Is  no  basis  for  this  state- 
ment. Obviously.  India  would  not  be  cut- 
ting back  on  its  development  program — an 
action  prompted  by  the  $1  billion  loss  In 
fcjrelgn  exchange  reserves  suflered  In  the  past 
2  yf>ars — Lf  India  were  being  overwhelmed 
by  offers  of  aid. 

Question  No  34:  "In  the  ca.ie  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland,  our  aid  dollars  are  not 
even  buying  a  minority  interest  In  a  liability. 
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They  are  actually  reducing  the  liabilities  of 
those  who  unqualifiedly  support  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  and  whose  avowed  purp<3se  was 
and  Is  to  destroy  us.  R'd  Dictator  Tito  and 
Moscow's  Polish  pupret  Gomulka,  b<ith 
openly  boast  that  they  ere  and  will  continue 
to  be  bedfellows  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
Yet.  despite  the  pronoui  cements  and  actions 
of  these  two  avowed  C  )mmunlsts.  new  ex- 
cuses are  being  found  io  pressure  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Amerl(  an  people  into  send- 
ing more  hundreds  of  millions  after  the  vast 
sums  already  wasted. 

"Nehru.  Tito,  and  Gomulka,  are  but  three 
examples  of  how  the  American  taxpayers 
could  and  should  be  sa\cd  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  wasted  dollars,  and  these  savings 
should  be  made  now." 

Answer:    1.    Yugoslavia r 

The  economic  assistance  which  we  have 
provided  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  program 
In  recent  years  and  tha  which  we  now  pro- 
|X)se  serves  one  overriding  purjxjse.  It  helps 
Yugoslavia  to  malntaii  Its  Independent 
status.  As  the  first  Communist  country  to 
assert  such  Indefjenden -e  of  the  U.  S.  S.  It., 
Yugoslavia  has  exercised  and  continues  to 
exercise  an  Influence  in  Eastern  Europe  out 
of  all  proportion  to  Its  size. 

TTie  determination  cjf  Yugoslav  leaders, 
moreover,  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  to  resist  Soviet  efforts  to  reassert  domi- 
nation over  them  has  upparently  not  been 
shaken.  This  was  dem  )nstrated  In  Novem- 
ber 1957.  when  the  Yugoslavs  refused  to  sign 
the  Moscow  declarati'^jn  of  principles  Issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  annlversiiry  of 
the  Bolshevik  revoUitlon.  It  was  demon- 
strated even  more  forcefully  at  the  recent 
Yugoslav  Parly  Congres.s  In  Ljubljana,  where 
Tito  and  his  colleagues  defied  Soviet  attacks 
and  a  boycott  of  the  meetings  to  approve  a 
party  program  which  had  been  sharply  criti- 
cized as  erroneous  and  Inaccurate  by  Soviet 
leaders.  TThe  ba.=lc  issue  between  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  of  course  Yugoslavia's 
refusal  to  accept  Soviet  domination.  From 
this  there  have  evohed,  however,  some  rather 
liberal  reforms  (e.  g.  the  breakup  of  collec- 
tive farms  and  the  introduction  of  workers' 
councils)  which  have  had  an  Influence  on  the 
thinking  In  other  Communist  countries. 

In  a  word,  tlie  essential  consideration 
which  motivates  our  policy  with  res|>ect  to 
Yugoslavia  and  the  mutual  security  program 
Is  not  whether  we  ayree  with  that  country's 
political  and  economic  phll()sophy  but 
whether  we  want  it  to  be  able  to  stay  inde- 
pendent. 

Yugoslavia,  currently  engaged  In  a  re- 
newed struggle  with  the  Kreinllii.  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  some  further  economic  aid 
In  the  form  of  special  assistance  and  a  small 
technical  cooperation  program  In  fiscal  yenr 
1959.  No  grant  military  assistance  Is  pro- 
posed. In  December,  at  Yugoslav  initiative, 
further  deliveries  of  military  aid  were 
halted,  and  discussions  were  undertaken  for 
the  termination  of  the  entire  grant  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  program.  We  do  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  some  further  sales  of  mlll- 
tiiry  equipment  to  Yugoslavia,  however. 

2.  Poland:  The  United  States  Government 
believes.  In  view  of  the  developments  In 
Poland  since  late  1956.  that  it  is  mutually 
advantageous  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Poland  to  expand  their  economic 
relations.  The  October  1956  upheaval  'n 
Poland  attracted  world  Interest  to  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  of  the  Polish  people  for 
freedom  and  Independence.  President 
Elsenhower,  in  an  address  before  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  at 
Washington  on  October  23.  1956.  spoke  of 
the  Poles  In  the  following  t«rms ;  "A  people 
like  the  Poles  who  have  once  known  freedom 
cannot  be  for  always  deprived  of  their  na- 
tional Independence  and  of  their  jjersonal 
liberty."  He  further  stated  that  our  aim  Is 
"to    help    those    freedom-loving   people    who 


need  and  want  and  can  profitably  use  our 
aid  that  they  may  advance  In  their  ability 
for  self-support  and  may  add  strength  to 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  Free  World." 

The  United  States  held  talks  with  Polish 
representatives  In  1957  and  1950  to  discuss 
these  economic  matters  and  to  consider.  In 
particular,  Poland's  Interest  In  obtaining 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  in 
surplus  supply.  The  Polish  Government  has 
consistently  stated  during  these  discussions 
that  it  is  not  seeking  grant  aid.  The  Polish 
delegations  have  stressed  Poland's  desire  for 
an  expansion  of  normal  economic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  based  on  such  credits 
and  loans  as  niight  be  available  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  delegation's 
objective  In  Its  study  of  the  Polish  pro- 
posals has  been  to  determine  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  could 
respond  and  thereby  help  the  Polish  people. 

The  delivery  In  Poland  of  the  commodities 
provided  under  the  agreements  concluded  in 
1957  has  contributed  to  the  Improvement  of 
stocks  of  grain  In  Poland  as  well  as  to  Im- 
provement In  the  supplies  of  raw  materials 
needed  for  certain  Polish  Industries.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  economic  discussions  the 
Polish  representatives  assured  us  tliat  tlie 
wheat  whicii  the  United  States  sold  to 
Poland  under  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments of  last  year  enabled  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  make  over  a  30  percent  reduc- 
tion In  compulsory  deliveries  of  grain.  Un- 
der the  recent  economic  agreement  Poland 
will  Import  an  additional  400.000  tons  of 
wheat  to  help  build  up  Polish  grain  re- 
serves. Sufficient  grain  reserves  are  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  further  reduction  in  com- 
pulsory deliveries  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. In  the  February  15.  1958.  agreement, 
$1  million  has  been  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
chase of  canned  citrus  products  under  the 
$25  million  line  of  credit  extended  Poland 
and  administered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

The  Polish  Government  has  expressed  its 
desire  to  make  additional  purchases  in  tlie 
United  States  under  credit  or  local  currency 
sales  arrangements.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
discuss  such  r.dditional  purcha.ses  with  the 
Polish  Government  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient date. 

Question  No.  35:  Four  years  ago  there 
were  9.793  persons  on  the  Government's 
foreign  aid  payrolls.  Today,  there  are 
18,819  emjjloyed  In  our  ICA.  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  to  give  our  refources 
away.  Yet  Congress  reduced  the  billions 
for  foreign  aid  spending  from  $6  billion  in 
1953  to  $:3  5  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  With  fewer  billions  to  spend,  why  do 
we  need  twice  the  number  of  people  to 
spend  them? 

If  the  ICA  were  to  cut  down  on  Its  field 
programs,  reduce  the  number  of  bodies 
servln"?  it  in  Wa.«hington  and  throughout 
the  world,  two  things  would  happen:  The 
rank  and  scale  of  pay  of  the  great  mass  of 
ofTiclals  would  be  dropped  one  or  more 
grades,  and  the  still  greater  mob  of  job- 
holders would  be  substantially  reduced. 
Obviously  this  will  never  be  done  voluntarily 
by  thousands  of  people  who  have  become 
careerists  and  paymasters  in  the  disposal  of 
$5  billion  annually  and  who,  as  a  grotip, 
never  had  It  so  good  Our  Chief  Executive 
and  those  who  plead  for  him  insist  upon 
peri>etuating  and  not  reducing  this  waste- 
ful and  top-heavy  bureaucracy. 

Answer:  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
sharp  Increase  in  personnel  concerned  with 
the  mutual-security  program.  This  is  not 
because  the  program  needs  "twice  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  spend  •  •  •  fewer  billion." 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  program. 

The  shift  In  the  location  of  aid  programs 
from  Europe  to  less  develojjed  countries  has 
called  for  increased  emphasis  on  project  aid 


and  relatively  less  emphasis  on  nonproject 
aid  or  commodity  Import  programs.  Al- 
though amounts  of  money  appropriated 
have  been  reduced,  the  need  for  personnel 
has  Increased.  Project  type  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  require  greatly  increased 
technical  advice  as  well  as  increased  United 
States  assistance  in  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  project-s. 

Also  missions  have  been  established  in 
several  newly  developing  countries,  a  larger 
number  of  detailed  projects  have  been  need- 
ed as  well  as  more  people  to  staff  them. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  ac- 
counts for  approximately  86  percent  of  ICA's 
personnel  strength  but  uses  approximately 
8  percent  of  total  funds  available  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  Obligations  of  technical  cooper- 
ation funds  have  continually  Increased  from 
$113  million  in  fiscal  year  1955  to  $129  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1957.  The  amount  needed 
for  technical  cooperation  In  1959  again  shows 
an  Increase.  Along  with  the  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  technical  cooperation  funds  re- 
quired has  been  tiie  Increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  these  funds  utilized  for  the  employ- 
ment of  United  States  personnel.  In  liscal 
year  1954.  this  percent  was  17.9.  By  1957, 
it  had  increased  to  25. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  tlie  countries 
in  which  ongoing  programs  have  been  ex- 
panded, as  well  as  those  In  which  new  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken,  tend  to  be 
newly  developing  nations.  These  do  not 
have  enough  economists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  to  plan  and  supervise  projects 
and  are  short  of  business  facilities  to  carry 
on  required  commercial  transactions.  Such 
scarcities  make  necessary  relative  larger 
numbers  of  ICA  siaff.  as  technicians,  pro- 
gramers,  and  auditxars.  Moreover,  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  rely  on  the  host 
country  for  support  activities  such  as  guard- 
ing, driving,  or  maintenance  or  to  procure 
such  services  by  contract.  It  simply  re- 
quires more  staff  to  carry  on  ICA  operations 
in  countries  which  are  only  beginning  their 
development  programs  than  it  does  In  coun- 
tries wliich  have  a  long  history  and  demon- 
strated competence  In  economic  develop- 
ment activities. 

It  is  implied  that  the  reduction  of  field 
programs  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  carry  them  out.  As  Indicated 
above,  this  relationship  does  not  obtain. 
ICA  programs  of  economic  and  technical  aid 
are  developed  Jointly  with  host  governments: 
consequently,  the  nature  of  the  projects  a^ 
well  as  the  numbers  and  types  of  personnel 
required  to  implement  tiiem  is  not  some- 
thing  determined   entirely   by  ICA. 

The  pay  scales  of  ICA  personnel  are  pro- 
vided for  in  legislative  acts  of  the  Congress. 
Salaries  paid  are  related  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty  of  the  Jobs  to  be  performed  and 
to  the  level  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
incumbent  and  are  not  dependent  upon  tlie 
size  of  the  ICA  organization.  ICA  at- 
tempts to  fill  the  requests  of  cooperating 
countries  for  high-level  specialists  who  are 
required  to  demonstrate  how  the  basic  wants 
and  needs  of  the  population  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  can  be  met.  As  the  coun- 
try develops  and  our  programs  advance  ICA 
attempts  to  supply  assistance  in  such  com- 
plex fields  as  taxation,  public  administra- 
tion, engineering  services,  and  the  like. 
Teclinicians  capable  of  being  of  real  serv- 
ice in  these  fields  must  be  experienced,  ma- 
ture people.  Their  salaries  do  not  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  people  supervised. 

Charge  No.  36:  (a)  "Perhaps  too  many  of 
us  are  under  the  erroneous  impres.'-ion  that 
the  Government's  perpetual  spending  for 
foreign  aid  is  very  far  away  in  terms  of 
our  own  personal  economy.  But  in  reality, 
this  is  not  so.  Foreign  aid  is  much  closer 
to  our  everyday  life  than  most  of  us  realize. 
Year  after  year,  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
our     foreign-aid     expenditures     represented 
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our  deficit  financing.    Now  th«re  are   the        The  charge  of  misuse  of  forelgm  aid  from  the  minaret.    It  Is  easy  to  spread 

added  dangers  of  the  national  debt  already  money   Is  ascribed   as  an  error  In  Mr.  these  mistaken  concepts  abroad, 

rovlaed  and  the  retxirn  to  a  deficit  economy,  castle's  facts.  Airplane    rides    for    Arabs    to    Mecca. 

To  continue  the  annual  spending  of  more         Luxury   Import*   for   recipient   coun-  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment.     But  the 

JiTawaVoHVaon  anSyrwTm^  tries.      That    Is    a    recognized    problem  riders  paid.     ICA  says  those  people  paid 

Impoeeible  for  many  years  to  come  a  bai-  which  has  not  been  fully  solved.  the  commercial  rate,  as  I  recall.     That 

anced  budget  with  sufflcient  surplus  to  pro-         Public   works   projects   under   foreign  Is  a  fact  stated  in  the  data  I  submitted, 

Vide  tax  reduction  for  millions  of  middle-  aid.     It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  as  to  and  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  ReconD. 

bracket  Americans,  who  are  sadly  In  need  of  whether   they   are   worth    while.  After   printing    it    will    look    like   a   very 

such  assistance. "                                                        Sexual  habits  survey  in  India.     That  long  speech  for  me,     I  have  gotten  out 

(b)  "Thoee  who  clamor  for  more  foreign  j^^^^  nothing  to  do  with  the  mutual  secu-  of  the  habit  of  making  long  speeches. 
*l^.rZ.rT;^"  h«  a^read^cosf  us^rwic^r*;  rity  program.  Operatic    singers,    weithtlifters.    and 
miih'iraT.Sc"!  LcurV^^^                              Pensions  for  Chinese  soldiers.    That  Is  Jazz  bands  sent  abroad.     ICA  says  that 
aid  to  the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  labeled   by   ICA   as   misinformation.  was   not   an   ICA  proKram   at  all. 

And  It  has  cost  three  times  as  much  m  all         Pakistani    fishing    industry    support.  The  Uyeno  black  market.     That  Is  not 

farm  programs  since  the  war  and  seven  times  That   is   wholly  a  matter  of  Judgment,  a  mutual-.secunty  program. 

•s  much  as  all  atomic-energy  projects."  I  think  I  could  make  a  rather  extended  Pro:  perity  of  the  Philippines:  That  Is 

(c)  "The  $70  billion  total  for  foreign-ald  statement.  Mr.  President,  about  sup-  a  matter  of  JudiTnent  I  saw  one  project 
•pending,  which  we  are  now  approaching,  porting  the  fishing  Industry  in  countries  there.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  which  I  do  not  dare 
^nt'n^tS'^deM^  °^fc"i?  o1  ''servS  -h^-  'l^-  ^^^ "j  and  where  there  describe  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  was  so 
this  portion  of  the  debt  now  approximates  ^^  no  refrigeration.  The  diets  aie  based  Incensed  when  I  saw  It.  There  was  a 
•2  billion  annually,  or  one-fourth  of  the  uix>n  carbohydrates,  and  the  proteins  certain  hilarity  about  it.  It  involved  the 
total  Interest  charge.  This  Is  a  coutinu-  which  are  derived  from  the  fishing  in-  ornnfje  and  blue  "Chic  Sales"  which  are 
ing  expense."  dustry  could  do  wonders  toward  heipincr  built  in  the  Philippines.    You  know  what 

Answer:     (a)  The    public    debt    of    the  ameliorate  the  poverty  and  huncrer  of  a  "Chic  Sales"  is    Mr    President;  or    if 

United   st.-ites   roee   from   $252  3   billion   on  many   people.      That   is   put   down   as   a  you  do  not.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  vou. 

June    30.    1948,    to    $270  5    billion    on   June  matter  of  Judgment.  That   was   an   entracinK   business   \yetore 

30,    1957.    a    net    Increase    of    $18  3    billion.          ry^.^    ,.  t,      »             ,         j-             i  i  nai    was    an    en(.,a»,ing    ousiness    ijeiore 

It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  any  one  part       J^^.  ^'^^.'^^  ''''■^^"^  disposal  program  we  pot  through,  but  it  did  not  make  me 

of  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  to  a  par-  anecting  Canada.    That  is  not  a  part  of  ver>'  happy. 

ticuiar  type  of  expenditure  of  the  Federal  "^^  mutual  secui-ity  program.  There  ha.s  been  some  waste:  there  has 
Government.  It  should  be  observed,  how-  The  Vietnam  military  highway.  That  been  some  extravagance.  Nobody  de- 
ever,  that  during  the  3-year  period  of  heavy  Is  described  by  ICA  as  an  error  in  Mr.  fends  such  things  but  an  entire  pro- 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Ko,ean  Ca.stles  facts.  gram  should  not.  and  cannot,  be  indicted 
nationtrdeb?  r<Le  f r'^om TsTe  t' bnuon  ^o  '^'^  Lebanese  wild  pra.ss  .shoots.  That  on  the  ba.sis  of  misinformation,  fiction. 
J275  "biiuon  '^  cataloged  as  misinformation.  and  partial  truths,  and  those  who  make 

(b»  The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov-         Iranian  threat  to  seek  Russian  help,  the  charges  oupht  to  know  better. 

ernment  for  the  several  programs  cited  for  That  is  cataloged  as  misinformation.  Knitting  school:    That  was  not  a  part 

the   period  July   1.  1948,  through  June  30.         The  airfleld.s  in  Afghanistan.    That  is  of  thf'  mutual-^ccurif-  program. 

1957.  are  as  follows:  a  que.stion  of  judgment.  Modern-art    exhibits:    That   is    cata- 

BUlion         Electronic  micro.scopos  for  the  Philip-  lo^cd  as  not  a  part  of  the  program. 

Th^  /.7^"  hnn^Tn^''Hr«"HJH''  "^  ..o  ,  S'"""^-      ^^'""^   ^^^    ^"   ^'■'■°'"   ^'^'^^    ^'""'^  f^"*^""  "  "eproduction      survey:      Mr. 

2.  Farm  Tir^i^""'  '"^  ^^^^^''^^--  '^  J  been  corrected.  Pre.sident.  about  the  only  hobby  I  have 

3.  Atomic  energy I.. I  — "" ^3  ^         Laos     program     Irregularities.     Very  is  raising  a  few  flowers.     I  plant  a  .seed 

,_           »     ,  .»,          .     ,           ,'  '  freely  ICA  says  this  Js  recognized  as  a  and  wait  for  the  Lord  to  .send  sunshine 

tr^"  Aor  11  °  sis'  throul"' j'lii.'!  ^r^fgsT  ^^^lem  and  is  not  fully  solved.     I  took  and  rain  so  it  will  germmate      From  .such 

is^fonows-                 ^                                '  the  trouble  to  read  the  lonK  articles  m  things  I  get  the  biggest  thrill  any  human 

Billion  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Street  Journal  on  that  subject,  bemg  can  get.     To  coax  a  rose  out  of  a 

1.  MlUt.iry  Assistance   (grants) $20.  1  ^  ^"^  ratlior  unhappy  about  what  is  hap-  stalk  or  a  beautiful  flower  out  of  a  little 

2.  Economic    Assistance    (granu    and  pening  in  Lacs.     I  recopnize  the  difflcul-  .seed  is  very  gratifying.     I  think  perhaps 

loans) 22.5  ties,  and  particularly  the  difficulties  in  tlie  flower-reproduction  survey  might  ap- 

— 77-  effecting  a  cure.  peal  to  me.     ICA  says  that  is  sheer  mis- 

-— *^  °         No.   17  is  the  allegation  with  respect  information  on  Mr.  Castle's  part. 

(c)   It  Is  possible  to  relate  mutual  secu-  to  the  highway  in  Thailand,  or  ancient  Korean    theft   of    aid    shipments:    ICA 

Tity  expenditures  to  total  Federal  expendi-  Siam.     ICA  says  that  is  .simply  misin-  .-^avs  Mr   Castle  is  simply  mistaken  as  to 

tures  during  the   period   and   then   prorate  formation  on  the  part  of  Mr    Castle  the  facts 

Pogrfm"U"rirt\rp?riod"^"f;^mli^^^  ThTi^caT^it^H^  T^""  ""^-^''^^-^-  Use  of  military  equipment  In  AJgeria: 

1948,   through  June  30    1957.   total  budget  That  IS  cataloged  as  fiction.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment.     I  be- 

expendltures    of    the    Federal    Government          Baths     for    Egyptian     camel     drivers,  lievc  I  talked  to  General  Gruenther  about 

were  $531  1   billion.    For  the  same  period.  That  is  listed  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  that    in    the    headquarters    in    France, 

the    cost    of   the   mutual-security    program  The  interesting    thing   about   baths   for  about    the    time    it    was    happening.     A 

(military  and  economic)    was  $42  6   billion,  the  Camel  drivers  is  that  I  suppose  the  prcttv     difficult     Situation     arises.     Mr. 

On   a   pro  rata   basis,   the   mutual-security  camel  drivers  develop  a  rather  unhappv  President,  when  one  is   up  against  the 

^rufrrGorer-rent^Ld^Uurr     On'hS  [-"ance    of    their    own.     There    wa.s    a  Pun.      A    question    of    Judgment    is    m- 

basis,  about  $15  billion  of  the  total  debt  ^^^^^  project  in  Egypt,  and  somebody  volved.     ICA   does    not   dispute   It.   but 

increase   of   $18  2    buiion    Is   accounted   for  suggested,  as  I  recall— we  will  put  all  the  everything  is  done  as  honorably  and  as 

by  the  mutual-security  program.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Rzccrd— that  perhaps  for  a  candidly  as  possible. 

TUr  riTRK-Qi^      x^.  o      vi     *  t  *i  •   ,  ^^^^  ^^'^^^   investment   a   few   shower-  Soviet-bloc     aid     amounts:    That     is 

th,^  is   i^rS^ni.^   .                  •  ^  "''"t  baths  could    bc   provided.     The  project  listed  as  mismXormaUon  on  Mr.  Castles 

Shan  Lu„^^   *^    K      to,.«^»"2arize.     I  would  not  cost  much,  and  it  was  thought  part  by  ICA. 

fnHersfln  i?.h  n"  .    ^""^^  ^''^''^^}  ^^t  Only  the  camel  driveis  but  perhaps  The  Indian  second  5-year  plan-  ICA 

ment  ton^ir             ''^^  °"  ''"'  ^"'^'''^'  '^^  '^^^^^''^  <^°"^^  ^^^  ^  ''"^^  sprinkling  says  Mr.  Ca.stle  is  wrong  about  his  facts. 

Hereis  the  list-  °^  "^'^^^^  '"  ^  country  where  water  is  ex-  Development-loan  fund.  $300  million: 

The  No   1  rhar^P  with  rosr.«.f  f«  fK  ^^^"^^ly  scarce.    If  one  has  ani'  doubt.  As  described.  ICA  says  that  is  simply  a 

ine  NO   1  charge   with  respect  to  the  i  suggest  he  travel  up  and  down  Egypt  lot  of  fiction 

TatXed  as'aTeceT  milL^'mSoi'  ^°°^^^"^'T     '^^  ^>-«   "^^^  project   is ^a  ICA  spelling  ahead  of  schedule:   ICA 

T^H^  MA-^o         !       Of  mi.^nfoimation.  matter  of  judgment.     I  think  it  is.    But  says  that  is  misinformation  on  Mr   Cas- 

The  NATO  meetmg  significance  is  de-  to  see  a  headline.  "ICA  Builds  Baths  for  Ue  s  part 

S  Mr  C^stlf         ""^          °''  '^'  ^^'^  E^"'"^  ^'■'^^'■^  ^"  ^■^'-^'"  ^^^"•''^•''  ""^  ^  ^"d*«"  Publicity  of  United  States  aid. 

-TV,- ^reH.Ti  r,io«  ««cf  ..            ^  havc   vlsions    of    oceans   of    marble   to  That  is  listed  as  a  matter  of  judgment. 

an^rroMn  Ws  Lte                    ^'^^'^  "  ^'^1'^  *'^??'"^  ^IJT'*'  ''"^'^  ^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  ^'^  ^°  P°'^"d  ^"d  Yugoslavia:  fhat  is 

an  error  in  nis  facts.  and  to  utter  their  prayers,  with  sounds  ILsted  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  it  is. 
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Mr.  President.  I  remember  standing  on 
this  floor  last  year  when  our  very  distin- 
guished minority  leader  took  a  position 
contrary  to  my  own.  as  did  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Republican  pol- 
icy committee.  That  is  never  a  very 
happy  .situation,  but  we  differed  honor- 
ably and  we  differed  honestly  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
things  was  that  I  could  not  tell  the  whole 
story  to  defend  a  certain  position  becau.se 
so  many  of  the  facts  were  at  that  time 
confidential.  ICA  says  that  items  is  a 
matter  of  Judt^ment.  and  certainly  it  is. 

Increase  in  ICA  personnel.  ICA  saj-s 
Mr.  Castle  is  misinformed 

Cost  of  foreign  aid.  ICA  says  there  is 
an  error  in  Mr.  Castle's  figures. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  score,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  man  who  writes  a  maga- 
zine article  which  goes  into  all  sections 
of  the  country,  which  is  read  and  quoted 
from  very  freely,  and  which  comes  back 
to  the  desks  of  Membcis  of  this  body  in 
the  form  of  letters. 

Before  I  close  this  rather  sketchy 
statement.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  eight  other  ob- 
servations relating  to  other  criticisms 
which  have  been  made,  such  as  the  item 
discovered  in  Defense  Department  as.sets, 
obviously  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  the  sum  of  $363  million,  which 
should  not  have  been  there  at  all.  I 
have  the  answer.  It  comes  from  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  think  the  entire 
answer  oupht  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  thi.s  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  1:  While  making  a  routine 
check  of  the  IX-fense  Department's  assets, 
Mr.  Campbell  discovered  an  item  of  $363  mil- 
lion that  should  not  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  was  part  of  the  1954  mlUtary-nld  appro- 
priation which  had  never  been  used  and  had 
never  been  renpproprlated  By  rights.  It 
should  have  reverted  to  the  Trea.iury,  and  so 
Comptroller  Campbell  vigorously  advised  the 
Congresa. 

Answer:  Tlie  item  referred  to  arose  out  of 
the  complex  process'tjf  Implementing  section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
Of  1955.  which  was  the  first  comprehensive 
statutory  definition  of  a  recordable  obliga- 
tion. That  BCl  was  approved  August  26,  1954, 
almost  2  months  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1954.  It  was  made  retroactive,  however,  so  as 
to  apply  to  obligations  as  of  the  end  of  1954. 
The  Item  referred  to  con'-lsted  of  obligations 
which  were  valid  according  to  standards  In 
effect  during  and  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1054  and  represented  actual  obligations  and 
liabilities  of  the  Government,  but  which  did 
not  meet  the  new  standards  established  by 
section  131 1. 

The  drafting  of  regulations  Implementing 
section  1311.  and  securing  of  Comptroller 
General  approval  of  these  regulations  took 
several  months.  Obligation  accounts  for 
military  assistance  were  brought  largely  into 
compliance  with  section  1311  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  IQ-SS.  Errors,  which  admittedly 
affected  the  1954  obligation  balances,  have 
automatically  been  removed  by  the  process 
of  disbursement  and  the  application  of  the 
new  standards  In  the  cerillicatlon  of  later 
obligation  balances. 

Also  the  size  of  unexpended  balances  In 
1954  was  In  part  responsible  for  executive 
branch  action  taken  In  the  summer  of  1955 
to  reduce  the  request  for  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1956.   and   reportedly  for  reductions   In 


funds  for  fiscal  year  1956  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. Complete  Information  about  unex- 
pended balances,  obligated  or  unobligated, 
has  always  been  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  It  must  be  assumed  that  any  er- 
ror In  1954  obligation  accounts  has  been 
taken  account  of  In  the  approprl.Ttlon  of 
new  money.  Any  lapsing  of  funds  due  to 
the  application  of  more  stringent  standards 
In  the  definition  of  obligations  would  sim- 
ply have  required  a  larger  appropriation  of 
new  funds,  or  reapproprlatlon  of  unobli- 
gated funds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  is  the 
Comptroller  General's  report,  which  im- 
derscored  that  United  States  military 
aid  objectives  in  many  allied  countries 
were  unrealistic  and  financially  un- 
soiuid.  I  have  here  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Twining  and  others,  men  of  com- 
petence and  men  who  were  expert  in  the 
field.  They  ought  to  know  what  the 
score  is.  I  prefer  to  let  their  answer 
six^ak  for  them  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  2:  His  report  underscored 
that  United  States  military  aid  objectives  in 
many  allied  ccun tries  were  "unrealistic"  and 
financially  unsound. 

Answer:  The  objectives  to  which  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  referred  are 
military  force  objectives. 

Force  objectives  are  the  military  force 
levels  of  allied  nations  that  the  United 
States  believes  desirable  to  be  developed  and 
maintained  to  contribute  to  United  States 
security  and  the  common  defense  of  the  Free 
World.  These  force  objectives  do  not  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  specific  or  even  a 
general  amount  of  military  assistance.  The 
degree  of  svipport  provided  through  MAP  and 
accomi^Ushment  of  these  force  objectives 
vary,  depending  on  many  factors.  Force  ob- 
jectives are  established  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Joint  Chief.s  of  Staff  and  are, 
at  the  point  of  time  when  they  are  ap- 
proved, the  most  realistic  formul.Ttion  of 
military  objectives  that  can  be  made  by  the 
executive  branch. 

General  Twining  ha.*!  commented  on  the 
allegation  that  force  objectives  are  "finan- 
cially Infeaslble,"  as  follows: 

"Tlie  present  system  of  establishing  force 
objectives  and  furnishing  support  provides 
f'ir  floxlblllty  and  Is  responsive  to  United 
States  strategic  planning.  Institution  of  a 
system  ba.sed  prim.arlly  on  fiscal  considera- 
tions would  tend  to  reverse  the  latter  ad- 
vanUicre  by  making  United  States  strategic 
planning  dependent  on  assistance  rendered 
Allied  Nations  to  an  unwarranted  degree." 
(Hearings  on  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
p.  77  ) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  charge  is  made 
that  the  country  sent  to  some  allies  more 
weapons  than  they  could  use,  and  failed 
to  '"recapture"  the  weapons  for  alloca- 
tion to  allies  suffering  a  shortage.  The 
answer  is  here.  Anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested need  only  examine  the  documenta- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  3 :  It  further  stated  that  this 
country  sent  to  some  allies  more  weapons 
than  they  could  use  and  failed  to  "recapture" 


the  weapons  for  reallocation  to  allies  suffer- 
ing a  shortage. 

Answer:  The  Comptroller  General's  finding 
was  that  "comparatively  little  equipment 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
Is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  furnished  has  been  recaptured 
and  redistributed  to  other  recipients."  As 
the  Comptroller  General  pointed  out,  differ- 
ences In  opinion  and  standards  as  to  when 
material  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  furnlihed.  make  the  recov- 
ery process  complex.  Nevertheless  steps 
have  been  taken  to  facilitate  and  Increase 
recovery  of  excesses. 

DOD  has  provided  policy  direction  under 
DOD  Directive  No.  2110.4.  dated  I>ecember  7. 
1956,  for  redistribution  of  excess  MAP  prop- 
erty which  has  been  reported  as  excess  to 
the  MAAG's  by  the  foreign  country.  Tliis  di- 
rective calls  for  Increased  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  MAAG  s,  clarifies  and  supersedes  a 
1953  directive  on  this  subject,  and  revises  and 
strengthens  reporting  procedures. 

The  new  programing  guidance  emphasizes 
that  items  will  not  be  programed  from  sup- 
ply to  fulfill  deficiencies  In  one  military  de- 
partment of  recipient  countries  when  there 
are  excesses  in  the  same  items  in  other  mili- 
tary departments. 

Where  necessary,  consideration  will  be 
p-lven  to  amending  existing  agreements  with 
M.VP  recipient  countries  so  that  additional 
information  can  be  obtained  on  excesses,  and 
to  set  forth  the  conditions  for  its  return  to 
United  States  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  ques- 
tion No.  4,  the  Comptroller  General 
stated  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  accounting 
and  reporting  on  the  supply  and  delivery 
of  military  aid,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  our  military  aid  program  be  put  on 
an  austere  basis  within  the  demonstrated 
capability  and  willingness  of  the  reci- 
pients. 

Very  well.  Here  is  the  answer  from 
the  military.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mem- 
orandum be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Question  CD  4:  Tlie  Comptroller  General 
also  stated  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  accounting  and 
reporting  on  the  supply  and  delivery  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  it  recommended  that  our  mili- 
tary aid  program  must  be  put  en  an  austere 
basis  within  the  demoiistrated  capability 
and  willingness  of  the  recipients. 

Answer:  The  Comptroller  General  has 
stated  that  his  office's  Investigations  have 
revealed  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  misappro- 
priation in  the  administration  of  the  military 
aKsist;mce  program.  Tlie  inadequacy  noted 
In  Army  and  Air  Force  accounting  and  re- 
porting procedures  related  to  management 
control,  not  to  honesty  of  administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  with  General 
Accounting  Office  cooperation.  Is  presently 
studying  alternate  recomroendations  to 
change  the  point  at  which  transactions  are 
recorded  and  reported.  In  order  to  make  re- 
ports more  useful  and  accurate.  Other  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  working  grotip 
established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (International  Security  Affairs)  have 
already  been  adopted.  For  example,  a  mech- 
anized supply  report  Is  being  designed 
which  will  eliminate  Inaccuracies  and  in- 
crease timeliness. 

Military  assistance  Is  presently  conceived 
on  an  austere  basis.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's statement  was  that  increased  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  annual  require- 
ments on  an  austere  basis,  to  Insure  that  the 
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progrftm  as  Implemented  reflects  consistently 
the  conception  of  It  as  an  austere  program. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  military  as- 
sistance programing  process  involves  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  complex  factxjrs, 
political,  financial,  and  economic,  as  well  as 
military,  which  concern  several  agencies. 
There  have  been  Isolated  Instances  when  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  delivery  of  military 
assistance  Items  have  differed  from  what  was 
expected  when  the  program  was  planned  so 
that  deliveries  have  appeared  excessive  for 
an  austere  program.  Such  situations  have 
been  only  temporary,  however.  Furthermore, 
Improvements  In  programing  procedures  and 
In  the  collection  of  Inforrrralion  on  the  basis 
of  which  programs  are  developed,  have  been 
made,  which  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such 
Bltuatlons.  even  teinporary.  In  the  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  various  ad- 
ditional memoranda  on  a  number  of 
questions  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randa were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  5:  The  committee  reported 
that  military  assl.stance  Is  often  granted  for 
political  rather  than  strictly  military  rea- 
sons, 1.  e.,  large  sums  are  wasted  In  order 
to  feed  the  vanity  of  some  fcrelgn  poll- 
tlclan.s  and  keep  them  happy  rather  than  to 
Strengthen  the  recipient  nations. 

Answer:  The  Mutual  Security  Act  provides 
that  "It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
authorize  measures  In  the  common  defen."^e. 
Including  the  furnishing  of  military  a.sslst- 
ance  to  friendly  nations  and  International 
organizations  In  order  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective 
participation  of  such  nations  in  arrange- 
ments for  Individual  and  collective  self  de- 
fense." Therefore,  In  order  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  diplo- 
matic and  political  considerations  are  taken 
Into  account  In  all  military-assistance  plan- 
ning. This  does  not  mean  that  these  con- 
siderations often  dominate  and  outweigh 
military  con.«;lderatlons,  or  that  countries 
get  arms  which  might  not  be  able  to  furnish 
a  single  soldier  for  the  Free-World  cause. 
It  does  mean  that  in  certain  special  cases 
military  aid  may  be  furnl.shed  to  a  country 
even  though  Its  military  forces  do  not  play 
a  significant  part  In  United  States  strategic 
planning. 

It  has  occasionally  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  supoort  for  forces  not  considered 
essential  by  the  United  States  in  order  to 
accomplish  certain  political  objectives  which 
override  strictly  military  considerations. 
Support  which  has  been  provided  primarily 
for  political  reasons  has  been  the  rerult  of 
commitments  made  on  a  government-to- 
governmeut  level  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

Question  CD  6:  Planes,  It  was  cited,  are 
delivered  without  anyone  to  fly  them,  motor 
vehicles  without  gasoline  t(j  run  them 

Answer:  Military  assistance  programs  are 
based  upon  Joint  planning  by  the  United 
States  and  recipient  countries.  Such  plan- 
ning involves  the  phasing  of  United  States 
delivery  schedules  with  recipient  country  ac- 
tivities, such  as  training,  required  to  make 
Immediate  use  of  equipment  delivered.  In 
some  cases  plans  made  In  good  faith  tall  to 
materialize,  and  a  temporary  excess  of  United 
States  deliveries  may  result. 

For  example,  in  Japan,  aircraft  were  sched- 
\iled  many  months  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
jected dates  of  shipment  to  coincide  with  the 
planned  pilot  training  program.  Due  to 
slippage  In  the  country's  pUot-truinlng  pro- 
gram, it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the  air- 
craft In  storage.  Since  it  was  more  economi- 
cal to  store  them  in  Japan  at  that  country's 
expense   rather   than    to   store   them   in    the 


United  States,  the  aircraft  were  shipped  to 
Japan.  As  the  necessary  pilots  are  trained, 
the  aircraft  will  be  put  to  the  use  intended. 
The  basis  of  the  allegation  that  motor  ve- 
hicles are  delivered  without  gasoline  to  run 
them  Is  not  known.  However,  POL  short- 
ages have  been  a  very  real,  although  tempo- 
rary, problem  in  many  countries  that  do  not 
have  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  their 
own  forces  without  the  benefit  of  ouUslde 
assistance.  Where  such  dellclenclcs  exist,  we 
work  with  our  allies  to  correct  such  short- 
ages in  order  to  bring  their  forces  to  opti- 
mum effectiveness.  In  some  instances,  this 
mav  require  United  States  grant-aid  assist- 
ance for  POL,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 
require  Increased  amounts  budgeted  fur 
POL  products  by  the  recipient  country. 

Question  CD  7:  The  United  States  was 
charged  for  rental  of  $112  million  worth  of 
machuie  tools  we  had  given  to  Great  Britain. 
Answer:  A  Joint  Defense-State-General  Ac- 
counting Office  staff  group  was  established 
to  study  the  above  matter  as  well  as  the 
general  question  of  no  proHts  and  visited 
Europe  during  the  period  January  15  to 
February  9.  1958,  In  Us  rejx)rt  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Europe,  pursue  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  the  asses-sment 
of  past  charges  for  machine-tool  rentals  in- 
cluded in  onshore-procurement  contract 
prices. 

Apart  from,  but  generally  B.«-»oclated  with, 
the  no-proflta  subject,  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing,  as  an  element 
of  cost  In  contracts  with  private  corpora- 
tions, charges  for  payment  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  the  rental  of  Government-owned 
machine  tools  originally  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  an  earlier  aid  program. 
This  Is  a  significant  problem  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  charges  are  con- 
sistent with  United  Kingdom  Government 
accounting  practice  with  resi>€ct  to  all  Gov- 
ernment-owned machine  tools,  regardless  of 
source.  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  agreed  to  exclude  such  charges  from  all 
future  contracts  and  to  examine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  determining  the  amount  of  such 
charges  In  pai  t  contracts.  The  study  group 
foimd  that  United  States  commander  in 
chief,  European  Command,  is  actively  par- 
ticipating with  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment In  this  examination  and  concluded 
that  the  action  taken  by  commander  in  chief, 
European  Command,  to  date  Is  sound  and 
should   be  continued. 

(The  above  is  set  forth  In  the  22d  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  H.  Rept.  No.  1610,  dated  AprU  16 
1958.) 

Question  CD  8:  The  committee  learned 
that  a  given  country  may  receive  arms  funds 
even  though  It  may  not  be  able  to  furnl.sh  a 
single  soldier  or  Jet  pilot  should  war  come. 
Answer:  No  country  receives  arms  funds 
under  the  military  a.ssi  tance  program. 
Funds  are  spent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, mostly  In  the  United  States,  to  pur- 
chase materiel  or  pay  for  services,  which  are 
furnished  in  kind  to  military  n.ssLstance 
recipients  All  such  reclplenus  have  agreed 
and  are  able  to  use  the  assistance  furnished 
to  strengthen  the  collective  security  of  the 
Free  World.  In  no  case  has  equipment  been 
provided  without  the  assurance  that  It  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  Intended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude Uie.se  remarks  pretty  much  as  I 
began.  We  honored  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  II  and  the  Un- 
known Soldier  of  the  Korean  conflict  in 
the  rotunda.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens  paid  homage  to 
their  memor>'  for  the  sacrifices  they 
made  for  the  Republic. 

Included  among  tho.se  hundreds  of 
thou.'^ands  were  many  fine  young  Amer- 


icans. In  line  with  my  puzzling  over  the 
question,  who  could  help  but  wonder 
whether  one  of  them  might  become  the 
fourth  Unknown  Soldier.  There  Is  upon 
this  generation  a  tremendous  re.'pon.«i- 
bility  to  leave  nothing  undone  within  the 
realm  of  rea.son  to  make  sure  that  such 
awful  thin.L;s  do  not  recur. 

We  hope  that  the  three  Unknown 
Soldiers  who  .sleep  in  peace  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Potomac  may  not  have 
to  be  joined  by  a  fourth  young  American 
in  our  generation  or  some  subsequent 
generation.  To  prevent  such  an  event. 
we  must  reexamine  everj*  component  of 
our  strength.  Not  the  lea."^t  of  those 
components  are  tho.se  who  are  willing  to 
as-ociate  with  us.  who  are  willing  to 
ofTer  their  manpower  if  we  are  willing 
to  contribute  a  little  of  that  with  which 
the  Lord  ha.s  ble.sst d  this  country,  to  put 
weapons  in  their  hands.  It  Is  not  asking 
ton  much. 

This  Chamber  will  fairly  resound 
with  discussion  to  the  effect  that  thus 
far  we  have  spent  $54.8  billion  on  this 
program  in  10  years.  That  would  aver- 
age about  $5';^  billion  a  year.  In  the 
last  year  of  World  War  II,  when  I  wa.s 
a  mvmbrr  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee— and  the  Record  will  bear 
me  out — we  appropriated  $114  billion  to 
prosecute  that  conflict.  One  hundred 
fourteen  billion  dollars  l.s  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  cost  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram for  a  10-year  period.  We  appro- 
priated twice  as  much  in  a  .single  year 
for  weapons  of  destruction  as  we  have 
spent  on  this  program. 

If.  within  the  frame  of  that  equation, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  money 
was  misspent.  I  have  no  answer.  I  have 
been  criticized  freely.  I  have  been  ma- 
ligned, and  nearly  every  conditin  impli- 
cation has  been  flun.s;  at  me  at  one  time 
or  another.  It  has  been  said  that  I  have 
chanced  my  mind,  that  I  have  "wea- 
seled."  It  may  be  so.  But  Mr  President, 
I  have  never  weaslcd  and  I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  with  respect  to  one 
thing,  and  that  is  a  conviction  and  a 
principle  which  I  brought  to  Wa.'^hing- 
ton  in  1933.  I  have  neither  forsaken  nor 
abandoned  it  .<;ince  that  time. 

I  refer  to  my  devotion  to  an  ultimate 
cause,  the  cause  of  peace,  the  ultimate 
cause  which  I  think  we  must  finally 
achieve  through  a  reconstruction  of  In- 
dividual thinking  in  order  to  create  a 
new  social  order  in  the  world.  Pend- 
ing that  happy  result,  we  .should  main- 
tain our  strength,  because  it  begets  re- 
spect: and  in  that  framework  of  re- 
spect we  should  have  associated  with  us 
some  proples  on  the  perimeter  of  free- 
dom who  are  willing  to  ofTer  their  young 
men  if  we  will  spend  money  for  and 
send  them  some  weapons.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  ask. 

If  we  put  the  que.stion  up  to  the  Amc  :- 
can  father,  the  American  mother,  the 
American  wife,  the  American  sweetheart, 
or  the  American  young  man  whose  life 
must  neces.sarily  be  completely  distorted 
if  he  must  go  Into  uniform  and  be  hauled 
to  some  far  off  battlefield  if  we  .should 
be  embroiled  in  a  conflict — which  God 
forbid— I  think  they  will  understand  on 
which  side  of  the  equation  to  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  support  the 
bill.     I  do  not  know  about  the  amend- 


ments. I  understand  there  will  be  about 
25  amendments.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
them  will  be  offered.  I  shall  evaluate 
every  one  of  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  or  not  it  would  continue  to 
make  this  a  program  devoted  to  the  secu- 
rity and  survival  of  this,  the  greatest, 
finest,  freest  Republic  on  God's  footstool. 
If  the  amendments  meet  that  test.  I  am 
ready  to  support  them.  If  they  do  not, 
I  am  ready  to  stand  up  and  oppose  them, 
and  vote  to  defeat  them. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair  > .  With  respect  to 
House  bill  12181,  the  unfinished  business, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  strikes  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute. 

Under  the  Senate  precedents  the  sub- 
stitute is  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  as  the  original  text.  There- 
fore any  amendment  thereto  is  in  the 
first  degree,  and  is  iherefcre  itself  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  oLt.'iined  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    T  yield. 

Mr  DIRK.'^EN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  we  be  sure  wh:  t  will  be  included. 
It  is  my  understand  ng  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  regarded,  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment,  as  original  text,  so 
that  any  amendment  to  it  will  be  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  that  the  new  language  includes 
the  Kennedy  amendment'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  in- 
cludes everything  thai  is  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment;  and  the  Chair  is  not 
advised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  is  in  the  committee 
amendment.  The  Chair  understands 
that  it  is. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  i;nderstand  that  it 
is  in  the  c'lmmittee  i.mendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shculd  like  to  reserve 
decision  on  this  question  until  those  who 
have  a  particular  int(  rest  In  it.  includ- 
ing our  distintruisheci  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  KnowlandI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges!  can  be 
present.  They  have  indicated  to  me  that 
they  would  not  care  purticularly  to  con- 
.«!rnt  to  the  committee  amendment  until 
they  had  a  better  understanding  of  what 
was  intended  with  re.'pect  to  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment.  I  understand  that  it 
can  be  stricken  by  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  at  this 
point  nothing  has  been  agreed  to.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian 
the  Chair  made  the  preceding  statement 
to  clarify  the  parliamentary  status. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  the  ught  we  were  be- 
inc  asked  to  agree  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  putting  no  question  to  the  Sen- 


ate at  this  time;  but  since  an  amend- 
ment is  about  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  PnoxMiREl,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Chair  that  the  exact  parlia- 
mentary status  should  be  stated  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wi.scon.sin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34. 
beginning  with  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  through  line  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SBC.  3.  T^tle  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  otit  subsection  (a)  of  section 
103  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(ai  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  renialn  available  until  expended." 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  sentences  to 
secilon  105  (b»  (4):  "The  President  an- 
nually shall  review  such  findings  and  shall 
determine  whether  military  assistance  Is 
necessary.  Internal  security  requirements 
shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  to  American  republics." 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  22, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
line  2  on  page  35  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SBC.  4.  Title  I.  chapter  3  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  defense  support,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of 
section   131   and  substituting  the  following: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorl2«d  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
c.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  a  live  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Smith.  Ma'ne 
Smith.  N.  J. 
Sparlcman 
Steams 


SjTnlnfTton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Watklns 


WUllams 
Tar  borough 


Aiken 

Ervln 

lAusche 

Allott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Beau 

Gore 

Malone 

Bennett 

Green 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Hayden 

Martin.  Iowa 

Bridges 

Hennlngs 

Martin.  Pa. 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Byrd 

Hill 

McNamara 

Capehart 

Holland 

Monroney 

Carl.son 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Ca.se.  N   J. 

JavlU-j 

Neuberger 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Jcnner 

Pasture 

Clark 

Johnson,  Trx. 

Payne 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Purtell 

Dlrlcsen 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

F.a.-tl!ind 

Kuchel 

Schoepp)el 

Ellfndcr 

Langer 

Smathers 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  OMahoney] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Tew  York 
IMr.  Ives  I,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  Potter  i .  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Thye]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Marj'land  [Mr. 
Butler  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  regard  to  my  amendment 
which  is  lettered  "B." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    As  I  under- 
stand,  the   distinguished   Senator   from 
Wisconsin  desires  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  his  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  do. 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Te.xas.     Will   the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    ask    for    the 
yeas  and  nays  now,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  be  on  notice? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 
Mr.    President,    on    the    question    of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  lettered  "B," 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficier*  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ■will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Let  me  in- 
quire how  long  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  expects  to  discuss 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  less  than  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
be  on  notice  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment,  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  it:  and  we  hope  the 
vote  will  be  reached  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey]. 
A  similar  amendment  w^as  offered  last 
year  and  was  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  but  failed  of  adoption  in  Uie 
House. 

What  the  amendment  does  Is  to  place 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
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under  the  Defense  budget.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  in  substance  the 
foreign  aid  program  or  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  this  change  Is  extremely  miportant 
for  the  future  of  our  military  assistance 
program  and  for  economic  aid.  too. 

First,  I  should  liice  to  establisli  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  is  desired  by 
the  administration.  I  quote  first  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McElroy,  in 
reply  to  a  question  a.sked  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Laet  year  the  administration  a.sked  for 
continuing  authorization  for  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  siipp<:>rt  so  that  appro- 
priations could  be  Included  In  a  separate 
title  of  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bin. 

No  such  request  was  made  this  year. 
What  led  the  administration  to  change  ita 
mind  on  this  jjolnt? 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  administration  changed  Its  mind.  This 
is  a  matter  of  tactics.  It  was  proposed  last 
year.  We  would  favor  it  now.  But  since 
It  was  turned  down  last  year,  it  seemed  to 
via  not  appropriate  to  raise  the  question 
again.  It  seemed  to  be  simply  raising  time 
after  time  a  question  which  presximably 
the  Congress  had  settled  contrary  to  the  ad- 
ministration view.  We  would  say  again, 
liowever.  Senator,  that  this  is  of  sufliclently 
vital  Importance  in  our  Judgment  In  our 
overall  military  position  around  the  world 
that  we  would  be  very  glad  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  include  it  in  the  De- 
fen.se  budget,  and  to  defend  it  as  part  of 
that  budget. 

In  the  second  place,  the  distinKul.<^hed 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
also  thinks  this  amendment  should  be 
approved.  I  will  quote  the  reply  which 
Secretary  Dulles  made  to  the  que.'^tion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Smith  I .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
a.sked  this  question: 

Mr.  Dulles,  when  Secretary  McElroy  was 
here,  he  testified  that  he  would  favor  a  con- 
tinuing authorization  for  military  a.sslstance 
and  defense  support,  as  was  requested  by 
the  administration  last  year.  The  admin- 
istration did  not  renew  that  request  this 
year.  Was  that  becau.se  there  was  opposi- 
tion  to   it   last   year   In   the   Congress? 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  was  because.  Senator, 
there  was  op{X)sition.  and  that  opposition 
seemed  to  be  so  formidable  that  It  was 
soniethlng  to  which  the  administration  felt 
it  had  to  pay  heed  because  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  the  views  which  prevailed  last 
year  would  change  this  year. 

Personally,  I  thinlc  that  at  least  the  item 
of  military  assistance  had  better  be  under 
a  continuing  authorization  In  the  Defense 
budget,  but  there  seemed  to  be  such  op- 
position to  that  that  we  did  not  attempt  to 
ask  for  It  again  this  year. 

My  final  witness  Is  Mr.  Dillon,  of  the 
Defense  Department,  wlio  made  this 
statement: 

The  mlUtary-a.-islstance  program  here  is  a 
direct  part — is  directly  connected  with  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
feel  it  is  an  Integral  part  of  their  budget,  at 
least  of  their  planning,  and  If  they  do  not 
have  these  fund.s.  they  would  have  to  make 
other  provisions  wlilch  would  be  much  ni(jre 
expensive   In   their   own   military   planning. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  in  its  own  very  excellent 
report  on  the  bill.  Justifies,  in  very  large 
part,  the  two-thirds  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 


rity Act  that  constitutes  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  its  militaiy  value. 

It  seems  to  me  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1.  as 
well  as  by  other  Senators,  in  support  of 
foreign  aid  have  in  very  large  part 
boiled  down  to  the  enormous  importance 
of  such  aid  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  certainly  is  more  honest  to  the 
American  people  if  wc  tell  them  that  i.s 
the  purpo.sc  of  military  assistance,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  defense  support, 
which,  of  course,  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  have  niilitai-y  a.s.sistance.  Also, 
it  puts  our  foreign  economic  aid  into 
proper  dimensions.  There  is  virtually  a 
$4  billion  lequest  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  $1,300  million  of  that  request 
is  really  for  economic  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  i>eople  can  under- 
stand that.  I  think  they  are  confused 
by  a  most  unfortunate  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem which  is  in  effect  In  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  ofTering  the  amendment, 
wliich  I  think  is  a  good  one,  and  which 
I  think  should  be  adopted. 

A.s  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  In  the 
testimony  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McElroy, 
and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  they 
all  said,  wlien  asked  the  question,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  Defense  budget.  The 
Senate  last  year  thought  it  should  be: 
but  because  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  action,  it  was 
felt  unwise  at  this  time  to  press  the 
issue. 

As  the  Srnator  has  pointed  out.  2 
years  ago  85  percent  of  the  entire  for- 
eign-aid program  was  in  military  aid 
and  defense  support.  This  year  I  think 
the  figure,  on  the  basis  of  the  admin- 
istration request,  is  67  percent  of  the 
entire  foreign-aid  request.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  irood  thing  for  the  country 
if  the  people  really  understood  what 
foreign  aid  is;  that  67  percent  of  the 
appropriation  goes  into  the  field  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  defense  support,  and  that 
the  other  33  percent  goes  into  economic 
aid  and  aid  related  to  things  economi- 
cal. If  we  could  get  military  aid  and 
defense  support  into  tJie  Department  of 
Defen.se,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program  into  the  Department  of 
State,  and  liquidate  ICA.  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  the  administration  a 
favor.  We  would  have  a  better  and 
more  efficient  and  more  businesslike 
operation,  and  we  would  have  military 
aid  and  defense  support  wiiore  it  be- 
longs, and  economic  assistance  in  the 
State   Department,   where   it   belongs. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  get  rid  of 
an  agency  for  which  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need.  These  two  factors, 
the  economic  and  military  factors,  can, 
should,  and  must  be  administered  re- 
spectively— If  not  this  year,  certainly 
eventually — by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State. 


I  want  the  Senator  to  know  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  his  prof>osal, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Senate  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  who  is  such  an  out- 
standing expert  on  foreign  relations  and 
who  has  had  such  an  extensive  opi)or- 
tunity  to  Judge  how  the  program  can 
best  be  administ'^red 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  indeed 
more  competent  to  judge  the  military 
aspects  of  the  program.  This  is  a  mili- 
tary program  It  involves  tanks  and 
planes.  It  involves  the  paying  of  sol- 
diers, in  some  cases  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  military  program  and  not  a  pro- 
gram for  our  State  Department. 

Furthermore,  the  Drjiartment  of  De- 
fen.':e  is  certainly  in  a  far  better  position 
to  defend  the  program  on  the  basis  on 
which  it  seems  to  me  It  shovild  be  de- 
fended: that  is.  as  a  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  defense  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  say.  finally,  the  De- 
fense Department  sliould  be  made  to 
Justify  the  program  in  terms  of  its  own 
needs.  There  have  been  some  ver>'  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiRKSEN  1  about  how  much 
less  exjx'nsive  it  is  to  have  a  soldier 
from  South  Korea  or  from  some  other 
allied  country  help  to  defend  us.  I 
think  that  Is  correct,  but  I  believe  it  Is 
an  evaluation  which  cannot  be  made  by 
people  in  tlie  State  Department,  no 
matter  how  competent.  That  evalua- 
tion must  be  made  by  a  military  expert. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
such  a  iirocedure  would  permit  foreign 
aid  to  be  defended  as  it  should  be  de- 
fended. It  .seems  to  me  we  would  there- 
by eliminate  mucii  of  the  accusation 
against  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  giveaway  program,  that 
we  are  "Uncle  Sap  "  or  "Uncle  Sugar." 
It  would  then  be  pos.sible  for  us  to  have 
the  kind  of  foreign  aid  pro^;ram  we  need. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  conceined, 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
considering  an  extremely  important 
amendment  The  amendment  would 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  bill  at 
all.  The  amendment  would  simply  make 
it  far  easier  in  the  future  to  defend  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  it  should  be  de- 
fended, on  its  merits. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  LANGER.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
who  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  before 
we  finish  the  opponents  to  tiie  amend- 
ment will  be  heard.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  the  administration  or  of  any- 
one in  private  life  who  has  said  he 
would  oppo.se  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
will  be  heard  in  tlie  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  the  testimony, 
which  the  Senator  has  before  him,  waa 
any  opposition  demonstrated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  find  no  op- 
position set  forth  in  the  hearings. 


Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I-lr.  President.  I 
would  normally  be  inc  ined  to  follow  the 
committee  recommen  lation  in  such  a 
matter.  In  19.54  I  started  this  program 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  worked 
for  it  unsuccessfully  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tour  )f  duty,  in  which 
time  I  had  .some  resp  )nsibility  for  put- 
liiif?  the  piogram  thrcugh  the  Congress. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsn.  I  am  sorry  the 
matter  was  not  workfd  out  in  commit- 
t«'e.  I  feel  such  an  approach  is  long 
overdue.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way 
properly  to  present  th  ?  whole  picture  to 
the  American  people. 

All  of  us  know  that  when  we  go  home 
we  hear  people  talk  about  S4  billion 
worth  of  forei';n  aid  when  actually,  as 
the  Senator  from  Moi.lana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field! has  pointed  out  .some  $2  8  billion 
of  the  money  is  military  assistance, 
which  is  primarily  in  Ihe  inteiest  of  de- 
fending the  United  States.  That  is  a 
significant  point  we  mast  make  plaiii  to 
the  American  people,  v.ho  should  under- 
stand it. 

I  want  the  Sen.itor  Irom  Wisconsin  to 
know  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  and  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  ;■  que.stion"' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CAPEIIART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  advocating  .n  substance  such 
legislation  as  this  for  a  number  of  yeais. 
During  the  past  2  or  3  years  I  offered  a 
similar  provision  as  an  amendment  in 
the  Committee  on  For  >ign  Relations.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  t.ie  idea  that  mili- 
taiy appropriations  ard  military  a.sslst- 
ance, whether  to  be  u  ed  in  the  United 
States  or  on  foieign  so  1.  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  military.  Tlie  money  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  he  military  .serv- 
ices. The  military  sci  vices  oui:ht  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  money. 

A  year  ago  the  adm  nistration  was  in 
favor  of  such  a  propose  1.  I  did  not  offer 
the  amendment  in  th'?  committee  this 
year  for  the  reason  tiat  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  advocate  it.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  th  >  administration 
did  not  nece.s.sanly  oppose  the  provision, 
but  simply  did  not  advocate  it.  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congiess  turned  down 
the  request  last  year.  I  believe  my 
memory  Is  correct  in  tliat  lespect. 

I  f€>el  that  a  much  b<?tter  administra- 
tion Will  be  had  and  that  we  will  all  be 
much  better  off  if  we  p(  rmit  the  military 
to  handle  the  military  aftaii-.s  of  this 
Nation,  of  course  under  the  supervision 
of  the  President  and  ol  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  the  military  take  their  or- 
ders from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
respect  to  those  matters  which  have  to 
do  With  his  office,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales.  I  have  been 
a  firm  believer  in  this  sort  of  procedure 
for  many,  many  years. 


There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  tm- 
derstand  about  the  amendment,  but 
perhaps  it  can  be  cleared  up  in  confer- 
ence or  later.     I  refer  to  this  provision: 

TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

I  think  we  normally  prefer  to  appro- 
priate specific  sums  for  the  military,  and 
not  use  the  phraseology  "sums  as  may 
be  neces.sary."  I  think  we  always  have 
set  forth  specific  amounts.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  that  portion  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  hopeful  it  is  all 
right  as  it  is  wiitten.  and  that  if  it  is  not 
the  language  can  be  perfected  in  con- 
ference, I  would  much  prefer  to  appro- 
priate specific  amounts  to  the  military, 
rather  than  to  have  the  amount  left  open 
as  it  is  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  brinps  up  a  subject 
which  is  familiar  to  this  body.  Last  year 
in  the  mutual-security  bill  the  commit- 
tee recommended,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, a  much  less  drastic  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  provision  called  for  a  2-year 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  both 
military  assistance  and  defense  ."^upport. 
However,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  see 
little  purpo5.e  to  be  served  by  asking  the 
House  to  accept  a  much  more  drafAic 
amendment  on  this  subject  now. 

An  amendment  identical  with  this  one 
was  considered  at  length  during  the  com- 
mittee's markup  of  this  bill  and  was  re- 
jected. The  committee  rejected  the 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
unlimited  appropriations  for  mililaiy  as- 
sistance and  defense  support.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  annual  review  of  the 
amounts  for  such  programs  by  commit- 
tees charged  with  foreien-policy  respon- 
sibility is  necp.ssai-y  for  the  program. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  make 
permanent  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  militaiy  a.ssistance  and  defen.se 
support.  The  committee  feels  sti-ongly 
that  the  question  of  the  continuation  of 
the.se  programs  should  be  restudied  an- 
nually. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  annual  opportunity  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of  these  two  military  seg- 
ments of  the  mutual-security  program 
and  the  proportionate  effort  which  this 
countiy  should  put  into  the  militaiy  part 
of  the  program  compared  with  the  non- 
militaiy  part. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  result  in  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  insure 
that  the  conduct  of  our  militaiy  pro- 
grams overseas  is  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  reasons 
why  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  already  rejected  this  amendment, 
and  I  have  restated  them  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  also  reject  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  arguments  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  I  reiterate  for 
the  Record  that  this  particular  proposal 
was  passed  upon  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and,  as  I 
i-ecall.  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  last 
year  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  responsible  for  killing  this  pro- 
posal. I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
House  committee  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  the  measure  which 
is  now  under  consideration.  I  read  from 
page  14: 

VII.  Separation  or  MitrrART  From 
Economic  Assistance 

Although  the  bill  reported  includes  au- 
thorizations for  both  mUltary  and  economic 
assistance,  the  committee  questions  whether 
the  practice  of  including  the  provision  of 
military  aid  In  the  same  legislation  as  that 
providing  economic  a.ssistance  and  technical 
cooperation  should  be  continued  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  supplying  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  our  allies  is  based  on  consid- 
erations and  involves  decisions  which  differ 
in  important  respects  from  those  relating  to 
providing  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations. 
Tlie  separation  of  the  program  into  its  two 
major  components  sliould  facilitate  an  In- 
formed evaluation  by  the  public  and  the 
Congress  of  the  disrcrent  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  argued  that  the  linking  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  cooperation  with  a 
military  program  detracts  from  the  effective- 
ness of  our  uonmilitary  operations  in  certain 
areas. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Executive  initiate  a  new  etudy  of  the  ques- 
tion of  bringing  in  separate  bills  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  foreign  nations  and  for  economic 
assistance.  There  are  difficult  technical  prob- 
lems as  well  as  policy  considerations  in- 
volved. In  anticipation  of  further  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject,  the  committee 
contemplates  an  independent  examination 
of  the  issues  and  problems  involved. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  here  recom- 
mended, the  committee  this  year  has  changed 
the  title  headings  of  the  act  in  order  to 
separate  more  clearly  the  provisions  dealing 
with  military  assistance  from  those  dealing 
with  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  has  stated,  on  the  basis 
of  questions  raised  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McElroy,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Douglas  Dillon,  have  all  indi- 
cated their  approval  of  and  their  inter- 
est in  this  provision. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senate  voted  $300. COO 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee 2'2  years  ago  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  aid  progi-am.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
was  the  separation  of  military  aid  and 
defense  support  from  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
the  Senate,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  tried  to  accomplish,  but.  of 
course,  the  provision  was  knocked  out 
last  year  because  of  action  by  the 
House. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
amendment.  I  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  he  agreed  to.  At  the  present  time 
99  percent  of  the  administration  of  the 
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military  assistance  and  defense  support 
program  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Defense  Department  itself.  There  is  a 
little  policy  guidance  from  the  director 
of  the  ICA,  and  I  assume,  now.  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

When  we  go  home  to  explain  foreign 
aid  to  our  constituents,  they  have  the 
idea  that  this  is  economic  foreign  aid, 
and  it  is  difficult,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  to  get  across  to  them 
the  idea  that  for  a  good  many  years  85 
percent  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams was  in  the  field  of  militai-y  assist- 
ance and  defense  support.  This  year  67 
percent  of  the  entire  appropriation  asked 
Is  in  the  field  of  military  a.ssistance  and 
defense  support. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  Senate 
accept  this  particular  amendment,  but 
at  the  same  time  take  two  further  steps. 
The  second  step  would  be  to  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  remain- 
der of  the  program;  and  the  third  step 
would  be  to  liquidate  ICA,  so  that  the 
two  departments  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
matters  would  have  direct  and  unchal- 
lenged control  of  these  programs,  which 
are  vital,  which  are  needed,  and  which  I 
think  should  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  being  intertwined,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  as  it  is  now 
worded.  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
placing  the  military  hardware  under  the 
control  of  and  within  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense:  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  in 
the  Defense  Department  both  the  mili- 
tary assistance  and  defence  support  pro- 
gram and  the  protjram  for  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  country  with  which  we 
happen  to  have  a  military  alliance, 
eliminating  any  control  by  the  ICA  and 
the  Department  of  State.  In  the  future 
neither  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  has  direct  responsibility  in 
this  field,  nor  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, would  have  anything  to  say 
about  continuing  appropriations  for 
haTdware  items  and  defense  support. 
Those  subjects  would  come  directly  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
think  such  a  course  would  involve  a  great 
loss  of  important  influence  on  the  part 
of  these  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs,  but  it  would  also 
result  in  a  great  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  respect  to  foreign  policy,  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
strengthened  if  he  is  able  to  deal  directly 
with  Spain  or  Iran  in  administering  these 
programs,  instead  of  having  them  han- 
dled by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  influences  the  policy  of  those 
countries. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  amendment 
changed  so  tiiat  the  actual  hardware 
would  come  under  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. That  is  dealt  with  by  the  lan- 
guage on  the  first  page  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  language  on  the  sec- 
ond page  of  the  amendment  is  already 
iii  tiie  bill.     The  language  on  page  2  of 


the  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  lan- 
guage which  is  found  on  page  34  of  the 
bill,  beginning  in  line  17,  and  including 
section  4,  dealing  with  defense  support, 
which  includes  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, raw  materials,  fuel,  machinery 
and  equipment,  other  industrial  com- 
modities, and  cash  transactions.  To 
place  such  programs  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.so.  and  not  under  tlie  ICA 
and  the  Department  of  State  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  accept  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  language  on  page  2,  retaining 
the  language  on  page  1.  placing  the  ac- 
tual hardware  under  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  not  under  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDD'TG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  inasmuch  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEHDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  an  amend- 
ment be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  modify  his  own  amendment 
by  unanimous  consent.  He  may  request 
unanimous  consent  for  modification  of 
his  own  amendment,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  written  is  the  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted.  Because  I  feel  that 
defense  support  is  still  a  part  of  our  de- 
fense effort,  and  is  required  only  becau.se 
we  have  the  military'  hijrdware,  and  be- 
cau.^e  that  program  is  completely  jus- 
tifiable as  an  adjunct  of  the  military 
department,  I  tliink  the  case  for  having 
the  defense  support  progrnm  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
very  strong. 

However.  I  recocnize  the  very  deep 
understanding,  wi.sdom.  and  sincerity  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  get  something  out  of  this  effort. 
Therefore,  with  extreme  reluctance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  mfxlify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  section  4. 
which  embraces  lines  10  to  17  on  page  2 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  to 
clarify  the  amendment  he  desires  to 
propose,  so  that  the  Ciiair  may  put  the 
question  on  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  ro.se. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  will  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Vote! 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  plad  to 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  this  amendment 
considered  by  the  C(,mmitlet? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     It  was. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  was  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee  took 
a  position  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  a  similar  form 
by    the    Senator    from    Montana     I  Mr. 


Mansfield!.     I  do  not  know  what  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  was. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Y.-s. 

Mr.  CAPEHARl'  They  took  no  posi- 
tion. They  were  not  asked  for  any 
sUilement;  neither  were  they  opposed  to 
it.  A  year  ago  they  had  asked  for  the 
same  thing  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  now  advocating. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  took  no  posi- 
tion, but  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McElroy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
indicated  approval  of  the  amendment 
and  .'-aid  in  so  many  words  that  tlie  rea- 
son tliey  did  not  ask  for  it  this  year  was 
bccau.se  of  lli?  action  of  the  House  last 
year. 

Mr.  CAI'EHART.     That  is  crrrect. 

Mr.  COOPtR.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  in  any  way  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  ex- 
ercising his  role  in  foreign  affairs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  It 
would  not.  because,  as  I  said  before,  at 
the  present  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  exercising  at  least  99  percent 
control  and  management  of  the  pro- 
gram, with  a  liltle  guidance  from  the 
Dopuly  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  or  from  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Director  of  the  ICA. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  it  mean  that  the 
Department  of  Defenj-e  would  have  ex- 
clusive control  over  matters  which  re- 
late to  military  aid  programs  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed,  be- 
cause they  have  that  almost  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  the  extent  of  99  r>ercent. 
They  told  us  year  in  and  year  out  that 
when  they  spend  in  this  way  $1,  It 
is  the  equivalent  of  $6  spent  from  our 
own  defense  budget. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  an  Issue  arose — a.s 
undoubtedly  it  would,  regarding  military 
aid— which  bore  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  another  coun- 
try, would  the  Secretary'  of  Defen.«;e  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  final  and 
conclusive  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  the  general  say  and. 
in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  the  final  say. 

Mr  COOPER  Will  "the  Senator  say 
today,  without  question,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  have  the  final  de- 
cision? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  loath  to  make 
any  answer  with  the  expression  "without 
question"  in  it.  However,  certainly  un- 
der our  Constitution  the  Secretary  cf 
State,  as  the  personal  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  chanxed  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  ix)licy.  In  my  opinion  in  a  mat- 
ter of  the  kind  we  are  duscussing,  inso- 
far as  it  affected  foreign  policy — and 
certainly  this  does — the  final  say  would 
be  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
.see  on  the  floor  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1.  He  has  served 
in  the  D<'partment  of  State,  and  has  had 
long  experience  in  thi.-;  field  I  believe 
he  would  be  better  qualified  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Thr  Constitution,  of 
course,  provides  that  the  President  shall 
conduct  the  foreign  p  jlicy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
President's  agent.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  tie  result  on  this 
amendment,  the  Seen  tary  of  State  has 
llie  final  say  and  judpment.  However  I 
believe  the  amendrr.ent,  if  adopted, 
would  increase  the  inf  uence  of  the  mili- 
tary in  the  conduct  ol  foreif.n  relations, 
and  in  practice  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER  That  is  the  is^^iie  which 
worries  me.  My  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky served  in  the  State  Department, 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  his 
judgment.  However,  I  am  worried  about 
tills  matter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  COOPER     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  .should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  subject  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
pei.sonally  supporting  the  position  of  the 
diatinguishcd  Chairm m  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Rel  itions.  for  several 
rea.sons.  In  the  first  place.  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  have  a  tendency  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
feels  it  would;  namely,  at  least  throw 
.some  doubt — and  there  may  be  some 
honest  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point — on  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

Secondly,  for  the  reason  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Ma.si>acliusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], it  would  tend  to  remove  fiom  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
fiom  the  Committee  on  Arrned  Services 
an  annual  review  of  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  itself  should  have  such 
right  of  review.  For  tliese  rea.sons  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
supr>ort  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green  1 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  a  practical  matter, 
there  is  a  real  relationshii^  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  in  the 
formation  and  implementation  of  this 
entire  program,  as  my  colleague  v.ell 
knows.  Many  of  the  decisions  wliich  are 
made  in  this  field  are  made  at  the  Secu- 
rity Council  level,  of  course.  I  believe 
it  should  be  the  primary  function  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  military  increased 
in  this  area,  although  they  must  have  a 
substantial  influence  in  it.  I  would  hope 
that  the  balance  could  be  maintained  as 
it  IS  now,  in  connection  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  two.  Tlie  rea.son  I  favor 
such  a  program  is  that  I  believe  we 
would  get  tiie  whole  subject  into  a  much 
clearer  light  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  program.  For  that 
reason  I  have  favored  some  such  plan, 
and  I  did  .so  when  I  was  in  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  State. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  and  friend. 
Without  having  had  a  chance  to  hear  a 


di-scussion  of  the  subject  In  the  commit- 
tee, however,  there  are  several  points 
which  concern  me.  One  is  the  question 
I  raised  a  few  moments  ago  and  which 
the  minority  leader  has  also  raised. 
While  the  constitutional  power  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations  is  clearly  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  agent 
of  the  President,  nevertheless  the 
amendment  would,  without  question,  in- 
crease the  power  and  influence  of  the 
military  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
A  .second  point,  which  I  believe  is  of 
material  importance  is  that  if  the  tv.o 
programs  are  separated  there  will  be 
more  and  more  pressure  brought  against 
continuing  tlic  economic  side.  I  do  not 
tiiink  tills  is  a  very  good  argument;  but 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  considered,  for 
many  support  our  aid  program  because 
of  its  military  side. 

There  is  one  other  problem  we  are 
confronted  with  in  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations.  Many  people,  here  and 
abroad,  believe  our  policy  is  directed  too 
strongly  toward  the  military  side.  If  we 
place  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  inevitably  more  and 
more  people  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  sent  into  other  countries 
and  there  will  be  pressures  for  larger  de- 
fense installations  abroad.  Under  such 
circum.stances  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  weight  of  the  military  in  our  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  will  be  increased. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  pres.scd  at  this  time. 
It  needs  further  study. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  my  colleague — but  without  further 
consideration  I  would  not  want  to  vote 
for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  quite  understand  tlie  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper],  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  the 
administration,  with  the  same  President 
and  the  .same  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  They  cer- 
tainly knew  v.hat  they  were  doing  a  year 
ago.  or  tliey  would  not  have  made  their 
proposal  a  year  ago.  They  did  not  advo- 
cate it  again  this  year  for  the  rea.son 
that  Congress  had  turned  it  down  last 
year. 

They  did  net  ask  for  it.  The  Hou.se 
v.-as  adamant,  and  they  did  not  ask  for 
it.  Otherwise,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  heard  no 
testimony  from  anyone  that  he  was  op- 
po.sed  to  it  this  year. 

I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  foreign  policy  would 
be  le.s.sened.  The  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  conducts  the  Defen.se  Establish- 
ment ;  and  under  the  Constitution  he 
handles  all  foreign  affairs.  Regardless 
of  how  these  matters  may  be  shuffled,  as 
to  who  controls  this  or  that,  under  the 
Constitution  the  President  of  the 
United  States  runs  it  all.  He  can  desig- 
nate the  departments  which  will  operate 
the  programs,  if  he  wishes  to. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
a  distinction  between  military  operations 
at  home  and  military  aid  in  foreign 
countries.  I  think  the  appropriation 
should    be    made    to    the    military.      It 


ought  to  be  included  in  one  budget,  so 
that  we  can  see  exactly  what  the  amount 
is.  The  idea  of  having  a  part  of  the 
military  budget  located  in  one  place  and 
a  part  of  it  somewhere  else  is  not  sound. 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  this  very 
proposal  for  many  years. 

In  my  State  I  have  said  many  times 
that  the  people  are  willing  to  appropri- 
ate whatever  money  is  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  United  States.  They  are  will- 
ing to  leave  it  to  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  determine  whether  the  money  shall 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  or  outside 
the  country.  But  they  would  like  to 
have  the  funds  separated  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  budget. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  question  of 
mutual  security  militai-y  aid  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  simply  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  the  authorization  must  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  appropriation  is  then  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  But  if 
the  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to.  tliere 
win  be  no  authorization  of  military  aid 
in  the  .sen.se  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  now  currently  reviews 
the  annual  program.  The  matter  would 
simply  go  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

As  I  see  it,  tlierefore.  amendment 
would  constitute  an  additional  step  in 
the  direction  of  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  what  is  normally  a  legislative 
function.  For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  understands  that  the  so-called 
domestic  defense  appropriation  bill  is 
one  which  is  not  authorized  by  any  com- 
mittee, including  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  a  member.  Why  is  the 
Senator  willing  to  have  no  review  or  au- 
thorization by  a  committee  in  respect  to 
the  great  bulk  of  military  expenditures — 
I  should  say  .some  $38  billion,  which  will 
be  appropriated  this  year — but  with  re- 
spect to  an  amount  of  perhaps  $2,500.- 
000.000  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says 
there  should  be  an  authorization?  What 
is  the  difference? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  defend  the  program  for  which  later 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  makes 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  same  thing  is 
done  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  great  weight  is  given  to  the 
opinion  of  that  committee  when  the  mat- 
ter goes  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent would  simply  decide  what  was  nec- 
essary,  and    the    Committee   on    Armed 
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Services  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  be  bypfissed.  I  submit 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary 
to  sound  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  money  for  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  funds  for  domestic  military 
use.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  consider  the  whole  matter,  just  as 
it  does  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  not  only  I 
who  state  that  this  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure, but  the  Senator  who  offered  the 
amendment  says  that  it  would  operate  In 
the  way  I  have  Just  stated,  as  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

Mr.   CAPEHART.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    E>oes  the 

Senator  desire  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  be  speaking  for  the  third 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Chair  ob- 
Jectmg? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  objecting. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amount  which 
would  be  spent  in  foreign  comitries.  and 
v.'hich  is  authorized  by  the  pending  mu- 
tual security  bill,  would  be.  hereafter,  a 
part  and  parcel  of  tlie  total  overall  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill,  and  would  be 
considered  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  con- 
siders the  so-called  domestic  military  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
then  con.sider  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated, just  as  is  done  now.  I  believe 
that  is  a  correct  .statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yi^ld. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  amendment 
from  one  standpoint,  namely,  that  we  are 
sellinp.  so  to  speak,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  large  amount  of  military  aid  which 
actually  .should  be  classified  as  economic 
aid.  From  that  standpoint.  I  would  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  form  of  mutual 
security,  whether  it  be  military  or  eco- 
nomic, naturally  is  bound  in  with  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  more  I  consider  the  amendment, 
the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  If  it  were 
adopted,  we  would  lose  the  advantage  of 
a  review  of  the  military  aid  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreisn  Relations;  and 
military  aid  is.  of  course,  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  just  as  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  peacetime 
anyway,  are  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  understand 
at  all  that  under  the  procedure,  if  the 
amendment  should  become  law.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  not  con- 
sider the  money  which  the  military  would 
spend  overseas,  the  same  as  that  com- 
mittee now  reviews  the  money  which  the 
military  spends  at  home. 


If  I  correctly  understand  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  take  away  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  risht 
which  that  committee  now  has  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  money  which  Is  to 
be  provided  In  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  for  purposes  of  overseas  spcndint^. 

The  whole  .situation  would  be  exactly 
as  it  is  now.  We  would  simply  add  to  the 
domestic  budget  the  so-called  forei','n 
budget  or  the  money  to  be  spent  in  for- 
eign countries.  That  Is  my  under.stand- 
Ing  of  the  amendment,  and  that  l.s.  I 
think,  what  Is  proposed.  At  least,  that 
Is  what  I  have  always  advocated,  and  I 
still  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  be  asreed  to. 
I  think  In  order  to  get  It  fairly  before 
the  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
original  act.  The  original  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  as  amended,  which  is  called 
the  act  of  1954.  refers  to  the  matter  In 
four  lines  in  section  103  ( a ' .  That  Is  the 
provision  for  military  assistance.  It  Is 
very  clear.  It  Is  title  I,  chapter  1.  All  It 
does  is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to 
the  Pre.«:ident  for  a  specific  fiscal  year, 
a  specific  amount.  That  Is  the  basic 
law. 

Last  year  we  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  President  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  That  is  the  first 
section  of  military  a.ssistance. 

When  the  committee  bill  came  along, 
all  that  was  done  was  to  amend  that 
section  in  three  respects.  The  amount 
was  chaneed  from  $1,600.000  000  to  $1- 
800,000,000.  We  changed  1958  to  1959. 
Then  we  added  some  review  language 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  mUi- 
tary  assistance. 

Now  comes  the  amendment  ofTfred  by 
the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. What  does  it  do?  It  strikes  out 
the  fiscal  year.  No  fi.scal  year  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Proxmire  amendment.  The 
authorization  is  permanent:  it  is  from 
now  on.  It  is  a  permanent  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  becomes  per- 
manent. It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Executive  to  return  to  Congress  for  any 
further  authorization  on  a  fi.scal  year 
ba.sis.  That  Is  what  the  Proxmire 
amendment  provides. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  fiscal  year  and  would  strike  out 
the  amount. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
provide?     It  provides  in  part: 

(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President — 

Not  for  any  particular  year,  but  for  all 
time — 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  would  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  amendment?  Such 
sums  would  be  appropriated— perhaps 
$1,600,000,000.  or  perhaps  $2,600,000,000, 
or  perhaps  $5,600,000,000;  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  sky  is  the  limit.  The  only 
limit  would  be  whatever  is  written  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  the 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from 


a  definite  amount  and  from  a  fiscal-year 
limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  been  afraid 
to  return  home  and  defend  this  program 
on  the  basis  that  we  write  It  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  provides.  But  under 
tlie  pendin','  amendment  there  would  be 
an  unlimited,  open-end,  piTmanent  au- 
thorization to  appropriate  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  military 
assistance,  from  now  on:  and  the  amend- 
ment would  not  chanRe  by  one  bit  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  or  its  general  theme. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  rather  late  in 
the  year  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  McElroy 
favors  It.  It  Is  said  that  Secretary 
Dulles  favors  It.  It  Is  said  that  Under 
Secretary  Dillon  favors  It.  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  know  I  sat  In  on  conferences 
at  the  State  Department  where  I  helped 
to  present  this  matter,  this  year;  and 
finally  they  backed  oJT,  and  paid.  "We 
prefer  not  to  do  it'  ,  and  that  Lb  v^hcre 
It  died. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  confusion 
comes.  I  did  not  read  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  suld  to  the  committee,  or 
what  Under  Secretary  Dillon  said  to  the 
committee,  or  what  Secretary  Dulles 
.said  to  the  committee.  But  I  know  what 
Mr.  Dulles  told  me  in  his  ofTce;  namely, 
that  they  had  pondered  and  puzzled 
over  this,  and  finally  decided  they  did 
not  want  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  the 
testimony.  When  we  serve  as  a  jury, 
we  place  our  credence  on  whatever  tes- 
timony we  prefer.  But  I  know  that  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  permanent, 
open-end.  unlimited  authorization  to 
any  President  for  military  a.ssistance. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  law  include  a  limi- 
tation on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  because  that 
makes  for  better  appropriations  pro- 
cedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
CL,\nK  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  aqrcein?  to  the  amendment  lettered 
■  B'  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  1 . 

Mr.  CAl  EH.ART.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  Without  objection,  the 
Senator   from   Indiana   may   proceed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  has  described  per- 
fectly and  100  percent  how  the  amend- 
ment would  operate,  so  far  as  its  open- 
end  feature  is  concerned. 

But  the  amendment  would  operate 
exactly  like  the  $38  billion  domestic  mili- 
tary budt?et  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  handle.  In 
other  words,  no  standing  committee  has 
reported  an  authorization  for  the  $38 
billion.  Therefore,  why  are  Senators  now 
so  much  concerned  about  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $3,500  million  or  $2 
billion,  when  they  have  permitted  the 
expenditure  of  $38  billion  without  an  au- 
thorization? I  cannot  see  the  diflTerence 
between  forelpn  military  spending  and 
domestic  spending. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  I  qiay  address  the  Senate 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  first,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  relate  to  the  $30 
billion,  or  whatever  may  be  the  correct 
amount,  that  l.s  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Defease. 

In  the  first  place.  I  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  year  the  Congic^s 
considers  a  mililary-constiuclion  au- 
thorization bill.  Tills  year  we  are  con- 
sidering a  military-construction  author- 
ization bill  which  will  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  than  $1,500  million; 
that  is  a  part  of  the  military  appropria- 
tions which  will  be  made.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  not  be  able  to 
report  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction without  the  consideration,  first 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
then  by  Uie  Senate,  of  certain  authori- 
zations. 

In  addition,  other  a.spects  of  the  pro- 
curement program  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  $38  billion  will  depend 
upon  and  rest  upon  authorization  leg- 
islation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  If  we  were  In 
a  hot  war.  then,  more  appropriately,  we 
might  turn  over  to  the  Approjinations 
Committee  the  question  of  providing  for 
military  hardware.  But  primarily  this 
item  is  a  part  of  a  cold  war.  What  we 
do  in  extending  military  assistance  to 
other  countries  is  partly — in  fact, 
largely — a  matter  of  policy.  That  mat- 
ter of  policy  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees.  It 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  it  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment. In  that  respect,  I  resp>ectfully 
disagree  with  the  position  taken  by  Sec- 
retary McElroy. 

Whether  we  like  or  do  not  like  this 
whole  program  is  not  the  pending  or 
immediate  question,  Mr.  President.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign-aid  program 
which  embraces  military  aid,  the  policy 
of  military  aid  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  policy  matter,  not  a  mat- 
ter of  military  hardware,  such  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  in  a  hot  war. 

Therefore,  I  believe  It  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  which  handle  such  authori- 
latlon  measures. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 
CIV 640 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  admit  that  mili- 
tary-construction appropriations  require 
authorization  legislation.  But  I  say  that 
the  great  bulk  of  military  expenditures 
do  not  require  authorization  legislation; 
they  are  simply  handled  du-ectly  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  although  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee goes  over  these  matters  and  does 
consider  them. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  considers 
proposed  legislation  which  deals  with 
the  ceilings  on  the  personnel  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force;  and 
those  ceilings  on  the  number  of  persons 
In  the  Military  Establishment  directly 
affect  the  amounts  of  the  appropriations 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  pay  and 
sub-^lstcnce  cf  the  Army  and  other 
armed  servirct:. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  this  amend- 
ment and  under  the  proposal  we  are 
maklnc.  the  committee  would  do  exactly 
Uie  same  with  respect  to  measures  for 
military  spending  for  overseas  purposes 
as  they  do  v.ith  respect  to  measures  for 
so-called  military  spending  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Several  So-nators.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "B"  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Andep.son  and  Mr.  ChavezI,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.^as  I  Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
ofTicial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyommg  IMr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hfuska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  IvEsl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Barrett],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  BrickerI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Thye] 
would  each  vote  'nay." 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrickerI, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan- 
ders], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  HoBLiTZELLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  FMr. 
AniENl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 


GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley]  are  also  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   16, 
nays  56.  as  follows : 


YEAS— Ifl 

Bib'.e 

Jack.son 

Monroney 

* 

Cape  hart 

Jolinsion,  6.  C 

Morton 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Proxmire 

Ervin 

L;iusche 

Talmadge 

Gore 

MagnuBon 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

¥ 

NAYS— 56 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Ucall 

Hersnlngs 

P.nstore 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Payne 

Bridge* 

H'll 

Purtell 

BUfih 

Holland 

Revercomb 

Byrd 

JaVits 

Robertson 

Carlton 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Jolin.son.  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kcfauvcr 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

8.T.:th.  Maine 

Clark 

Knowland 

Smith,  N  J. 

Cocper 

Kuchel 

6  park  man 

Cotton 

Lander 

Stennia 

Dirk-oen 

Malone 

Symingrton 

Dwurshak 

Murtln.  Iowa 

Thurmond 

Ea£t:an(l 

Martin.  Pa. 

Watklna 

EUender 

McCIellan 

WiUlame 

Frear 

M  Namara 

Yar  borough 

Green 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

24 

Aiken 

Flanders 

Morse 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Barrett 

Cioldwater 

OMahoney 

Brlcker 

Hoblltzell 

Potter 

Buller 

Hnifcka 

Russell 

Chavez 

Ives 

Thye 

Church 

Ken- 

Wiley 

CurtU 

Long 

Toung 

! 

So  Mr.  Proxmike's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments,  identified  as 
"6-2-58— D." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  63, 
line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$2,- 
400.000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,296,000,000". 

On  page  64.  line  2.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  $235  000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$339,000,000." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  MEET- 
ING ON  TOMORROW  IN  HONOR  OF 
DR.  HEUSS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  move  that  the  Senate  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  I  should  like 
to  notify  the  Senate  there  wiU  be  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  tomorrow, 
honoring  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
West  German  Republic,  Dr.  Heuss.  In- 
cidentally, that  meeting  will  occur  at 
12:20  p.  m. 

WORLD      PEACE      COMMITTEE      OP 
SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Houston,  Tex., 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  estab- 
lished a  world  peace  committee  to  study 
what  the  Southern  Baptists  can  do  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  in  the 
world.  This  committee  was  created 
upon  the  recommendation  of  their  very 
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able  and  devoted  president,  Representa- 
tive Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas.  It  in- 
cludes both  lay  and  ministerial  people  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  faith  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  hostility  and  conflict 
which  is  everywhere  present  in  the  world 
today. 

As  a  Baptist  and  as  an  American  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  Southern 
Baptists  tsTce  this  action.  In  the  past 
decade  we  have  witnessed  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  with  our 
allies,  deteriorate  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  major  sources  of  conflict  that  we 
knew  existed  even  durins  those  quiet 
days  after  World  War  II  have  not  been 
eliminated  but  in  some  ways  have  grown 
and  have  become  more  difTicult  to  deal 
with  than  ever  before.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
these  problems,  often  for  reasons  be- 
yond its  control.  It  is  a  very  promising 
thing  to  witness  private  organizations, 
and  particularly  religious  organizations 
such  as  the  Southern  Baptists,  recogniz- 
ing that  they  too  share  a  rcspiinsibility 
in  waging  the  peace,  that  they  too  can 
contribute  to  a  world  in  which  under- 
standing and  confidence  can  exist. 

Representative  Hays,  in  a  recent  trip 
to  Russia,  found  that  the  religious  faith 
of  the  Russians  has  not  been  stamped 
out  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  oppression 
of  religion  practiced  by  the  Communist 
rulers.  He  found  thousands  of  Russians 
who  retained  a  faith  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  who  longed  for  a  communion 
with  their  brctliers  in  faith  throughout 
the  world. 

Three  years  ago  during  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  I  attended  many  church 
services  and  found  the  faith  of  many 
Russian  people  vibrant  and  growing.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  spirit  can  provide  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  democracy 
and  international  broiheiliood  in  that 
country. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities which  these  private  groups  offer 
in  creating  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
international  understanding  can  be 
furthered.  The  bonds  of  Christian  faith, 
the  appreciation  of  pood  mu<iic,  the  love 
of  the  best  literature  is  not  national  but 
international  in  chaiacter.  We  should 
support  and  encourage  these  organiza- 
tions to  use  their  good  offices  in  every 
way  possible  in  dissolving  the  almost 
universal  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust which  permeate  the  negotiations 
between  governments.  We  should  assi-st 
them  in  their  attempts  to  di.scover  com- 
mon goals,  mutually  acceptable  prin- 
ciples, and  satisfactory  procedures  by 
which  an  international  community  of 
interest  can  be  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  the 
Southern  Baptists  in  their  initial  steps 
to  find  the  role  that  they  can  play  in 
world  affairs.  They  have  contributed  to 
the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  man 
wherever  they  have  gone  in  the  pa.st.  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  breaking  down  of  dis- 
trust and  misunderstanding,  whether 
these  be  international,  linuuistic,  racial, 
or  cultural  in  origin.  I  shall  be  much 
interested  in  the  recommendations  which 
this  distinguished   committee   on  world 


peace  makes,  and  I  hope  Its  views  will  be 
widely  disseminated  and  thoroughly 
considered  by  those  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  make  decisions  in  International 
affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  4,  1958,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  59.  An  act  dlrectlnR  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  WllUan^  M.  Proper; 

S  1657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
King:  and 

S.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Holliuger. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.»  the  Sen- 
ale  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  5,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^•» 


HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENTATIVES 

WiDNKSDAV,    Jt  m:     1,    1*J38 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  22:  21:  Acquaint  now  thy^rlf  irith 
Him.  and  be  at  peace;  thereby  good 
shall  come  unto  thee. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  whose 
wisdom  never  ens  and  whose  strength 
never  fails,  in  the.se  days  of  conflict  and 
confusion,  may  we  lay  hold  upon  Thee 
witli  increasing  tenacity  of  faith. 

Grant  that  our  loneintrs  and  hopes  for 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amont,-  men 
may  soon  come  to  fultilLmcnt  and  frui- 
tion. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  so 
frequently  without  any  clear  vision  of 
the  .'-piritual  values  because  we  have  al- 
lowed the  windows  of  our  souls  to  be 
made  opaquo  by  material  ambitions. 

May  Thy  blessinfrs  of  insight  and  in- 
spiration be  given  in  an  abundant  meas- 
ure to  our  President,  our  Srieaker.  and  all 
who  share  In  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  government. 

Hear  us  in  Chri.'A's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssatie  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa-sed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3506.  An  r.ct  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 
The     SPP:AKER     pro     tempore.     The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Wal- 
ter I  is  recognized. 

Mr.    WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    oath    of 


office  be  administered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robert  N  C. 
Nix,  today.  Certificate  of  his  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  validity  of  his  election,  and  no 
contest  has  been  filed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


REREFERENCE    OF    BILLS    DEALING 
WITH    HICiHWAY   CODE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  rerefer  the 
bills  H.  R.  12776  and  H.  R.  12777,  to 
revise,  codify,  and  enact  into  law  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "HiKh- 
ways,"  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  unanimous-consent  request  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  any  of  the 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  or  the  United 
States  Code.  It  is  made  solely  because 
of  the  particular  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  drafting  of  the  bills. 
Under  section  12  of  Public  Law  350  of 
the  83d  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  a  sugpested 
draft  of  a  bill  or  bills  for  a  Federal 
Highway  Act,  which  will  include  such 
provisions  of  existing  law,  and  such 
changes  or  new  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  advisable.  The  Secretary 
submitted  such  a  draft  bill  to  the  com- 
mittees, as  a  result  of  which  the  bill 
H.  R.  10488.  to  revise  the  Federal  aid 
highway  laws  of  the  United  States,  was 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  A  companion 
bill,  S.  3151,  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Throu:^h 
the  coojwration  between  the  coun.sel  of 
the  Hou^e  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  law  revision  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  clerical  changes 
have  been  supcested  in  the  bill  H  R. 
10488  to  provide  for  the  enactment  into 
law  of  title  23,  United  Stales  Code 
■■Hi''hways."  As  a  result,  the  bills  H.  R. 
12776  and  H.  R.  12777  were  introduced 
containing  a  number  of  clerical  changes 
to  achieve  that  purpose.  These  two 
bills  are,  however.  e;>sentiany  the  same 
as  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Secretory 
of  Commerce  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  which  is  now  pendin? 
before  that  committee  which  has  set 
hearings  for  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  special  cir- 
cumstances and  without  any  intention 
to  waive  the  prerogative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request  to  rerefer 
the  bills  H.  R.  12776  and  H.  R.  12777 
from  the  Committee  on  thf>  Judiciary 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE    CASE    FOR    LIMITED    EXCISE 
TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Tliere  was  no  objectioiL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  !  Mr. 
Smathers]  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
made  a  powerful  plea  for  excise  tax  re- 
lief as  a  stimulus  to  the  chronically  de- 
pressed tran.sportation  industry.  His 
committee  proposes  that  the  excise  taxes 
on  freight  and  passenger  travel  be  eliml- 
naltd  simultaneously  with  the  extension 
of  the  present  coiporate  and  excise  taxes 
as  a  single  exception  to  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  decision  to  hold  the 
line  against  any  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  case 
for  action  now  to  repeal  these  recession- 
producing  taxes  l5  unassailable. 

First,  these  taxes  have  served  to  fur- 
ther depress  a  major  industry  already 
deep  In  the  throes  of  grave  economic 
prcblenis. 

Second,  these  taxes  have  a  built-in  dis- 
criminatory effect  which  favors  foreign 
over  domestic  shippers. 

In  the  third  place,  these  taxes  operate 
to  i>?nalize  producers — in  the  West, 
South,  and  Middle  West — who  are  remote 
from  our  ma  lor  national  markets. 

Fourth,  this  tax  burden  falls  most 
heavily  on  new  and  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  limited  tax  relief 
program  .succeeds  in  the  other  body  it  is 
my  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  wisely 
concur  in  these  amendments  when  the 
pending  tax  exterrsion  bill  gees  to  con- 
ference. 


OUR  AGED  POPULATION 

Mr  0■HAR.^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nol."^? 

TTiere  wn.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include  an 
article  on  the  economic  status  of  the  aged 
population  from  the  June  1958  number 
of  Trustee,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  as  follows: 

Thb  E^conomic  Status  or  the  Aged 
Population 

(By  Wilbur  J  Cohen) 

The  net  total  of  aged  persons  65  and  over 
Is  Increasing  by  more  than  1,000  each  and 
every  day. 

This  means  the  number  of  llvlnf?  aged  per- 
ions  Is  Increasing  by  1  million  every  3  years. 

There  are  15  million  persons  age  65  and 
over  today  In  the  United  States.  Both  their 
number  and  their  proportion  of  the  total 
population  Is  Increasing. 

Six  major  groups  among  the  aged  can  be 
Identified,  although  there  Is  some  overlapping 
and  some  omissions  In  any  such  simplified 
classification: 

1  The  group  working  full  time  or  drawing 
substantial  Income  from  self -employment  or 
executive  or  professional  services. 

This  group's  Income  Is,  on  the  whole,  rea- 
sonably adequate.     They  enjoy  a  double  In- 


come-tax exemption  and  some  retirement- 
income  exemption  from  income  tax.  They 
may  have  savings,  insurance,  and  own  their 
own  homes,  or  have  substantial  equities  in 
their  own  homes.  Of  the  4.2  million  persons 
nge  65  who  worked  In  1956,  only  about  half 
wdiked  more  than  26  weeks  In  the  year  at 
lull-time  jobs.'  These  2.3  million  persons, 
plus  their  wives,  rejjresent  about  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  the  aged.  The  aver- 
age income  of  this  group  Is  relatively  high 
and  most  llktly  will  rise  with  Increased  iu- 
comcs  of  the  general  population. 

2.  Tlie  group  of  agtd  persons  who  could 
work  somewhat  more  and  earn  somewhat 
more  If  the  opportunities  were  available. 
This  Is  not  as  large  a  croup  as  is  commonly 
believed,  because  of  the  health  status  of  the 
present  aped.  In  June  1957,  only  3,260,000  of 
the  aged  were  working. 

3.  The  group  of  retired  persons  with  social 
security  and  a  private  pension  and  fre- 
quently with  some  minor  employment  and 
other  Investment  income.  There  are  8.5 
minicn  persons  ace  65  and  over  now  draw- 
ing social  security. 

4.  The  sick  or  disabled  aged  with  modest 
Incomes  Inadequate  to  meet  their  heavy 
medical  costs  In  addition  to  their  regular 
maintenance  costs. 

5.  The  elderly  widow  who  hns  very  little 
Income — some  receiving  Insurance,  others  as- 
sistance, and  still  others  living  with  their 
children.  Many  have  no  regular  retirement 
or  pension  Income. 

6.  TTie  2  million  persons  on  old-age  assist- 
ance wlio  are  not  drawing  old  age.  survivors, 
and  dirjiblUty  Insurance.  (About  500,000 
additional  draw  both  benefits.) 

Several  other  groups  among  the  aged  could 
be  Identified  for  various  purpores.  such  as 
the  Institutionalized  aged,  or  single  men,  or 
the  a^Ted  living  with  relatives  or  on  farms. 
The  above  classification,  however,  alms  to 
give  some  Insight  Into  the  priorities  which 
shotild  be  considered  with  respect  to  improv- 
ing the  Income  of  the  aged.  Thus,  proposals 
to  repeal  or  greatly  liberalize  the  retirement 
test  would  only  aid  those  who  were  em- 
ployed, primarily  the  minority  of  the  aged 
consisting  of  those  In  groups  1,  2.  and  3.  The 
Increased  cost  would  not  result  in  any  In- 
creased income  for  any  of  the  other  groups. 

On  the  other  hand.  Increasing  the, cash 
benefit  payments  a  modest  amount  will  not 
meet  the  heavy  medical  costs  of  thoee  In 
groups  4  or  6. 

Our  major  policy  question  Is,  can  we 
tallormake  our  policies  bo  that  we  will  give 
priority  to  those  groups  among  the  aged 
who   require   attention   most   urgently? 

The  average  money  Income  from  all 
sources  (public  and  private)  of  the  non- 
working  aged  person  was  probably  around 
$1,300  in  1954.  I  have  suggested,  as  an 
objective  for  discussion,  a  25  pvercent  In- 
cre.ise  In  their  average  total  Income  (public 
and  private)  by  1960  and  a  50  percent  In- 
crease   by    1965."      This    would    Involve    In- 


>  During  1056.  1.903.000  persons  aged  65 
and  over  worked  part  time  or  Intermittently 
during  the  year,  out  of  the  4.182,000  who 
worked  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
proportion  working  part  time  or  Intermit- 
tently was  40  percent  of  all  men  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  women  65  and  over  with  work  ex- 
perience In  1956.  Work  Experience  of  the 
Population  In  1956,  Current  Population  Re- 
ports, Labor  Force,  series  P-50,  No.  77,  No- 
vember 1957,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

» Average  benefits  and  average  Increases 
are  used  here  only  as  a  simple  and  con- 
venient method  of  dealing  with  a  complex 
problem  Involving  income  distribution.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  there  will  be  some 
Increase  In  average  income  due  to  the 
broader  coverage  and  Increased  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  1954  and  1956  amendments  to 
the  OASI  program. 


creased  income  from  savings,  private  pension 
plans,  and  social  security.  As  an  immediate 
step.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  bo 
an  Inciease  of  approximately  10  percent  In 
OASDI  benefits  and  a  roughly  comparable 
increase  in  the  Federal  matching  maximum 
in  old  age  assistance  from  idO  to  1.66.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  that  the  present  $0 
and  t3  ceilings  for  Federal  matching  of 
medical  care  vendor  payments  be  raised  to 
$12  and  $6. 

Vendor  payments  for  all  medical  care  for 
all  public  assistance  recipients  now  exceeds 
$300  million  annually,  of  which  55  percent 
Is  for  aged  persons. 

My  estimates  Indicate  that  vendor  pay- 
ment', will  reach  approximately  $500  million 
by  19C0,  or  thereabouts,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $275  million  will  be  for  aged  persons. 

About  6  8  mniion  persons  received  public 
assistance  In  March  1958,  representing  4 
percent  of  the  total  population.  During  the 
course  of  a  year,  about  7.5  million  persons 
receive  some  kind  of  assistance. 

Last  year,  total  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  were  about  $3  billion,  or  at>out 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Medical  care  expenditures  are  a  growing 
factor  In   public  assistance  costs. 

INCOME  SOURCES   FOR   THE   AGED 

The  slow  downward  trend  In  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  aged  men  appears 
to  be  continuing.  In  June  1957,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, fewer  than  4.2  million  persons  aged 
65  and  over  received  cash  Income  from  em- 
ployment either  as  earners  or  as  wives  of 
earners.  A  large  proportion  of  the  earners 
worked  part-time  or  Intermittently,  and  con- 
Eequcntly  many  of  them  were  also  drawing 
retirement  benefits. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1957.  saw  a  net 
Increase  of  more  than  1.2  million  In  the 
number  of  persons  65  and  over  receiving  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits.  Since 
the  total  number  of  aged  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  have  Increased 
by  only  about  350,000  during  this  time,  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  beneliting  under  the 
program  increased  almost  one-sixth  to  52 
p>ercent. 

In  addition  to  the  7.8  million  persons  65 
and  over  receiving  social  security  in  mid- 
1957,  another  1.8  million  were  eligible  for, 
but  not  receiving,  benefits.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber protected  ^*as  approaching  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population  aged  65  and  over — 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  men  and 
more  than  half  of  the  women. 

More  than  2.2  million  aged  persons  re- 
ceived benefits  under  the  retirement  pro- 
grams for  railroad  workers  and  Government 
employees,  the  pension  and  compensation 
programs  for  veterans,  or  the  unemployment 
compensation  program.  Certainly  more 
than  one-fifth,  but  possibly  a  very  much 
larger  proportion,  of  these  persons  were  also 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Despite  the  phenomenal  growth  In  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program,  public  assistance  In  mid-1957  still 
provided  the  main  support  for  close  to  2 
million  aged  persons — two-thirds  of  them 
women — and  supplementation  for  about 
570,(X)0  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
beneficiaries  whose  needs  (as  measured  by 
State  public  assistance  standards)  exceeded 
their  Income. 

Tak/?n  together,  persons  receiving  Income 
under  one  or  both  of  the  social  security  in- 
come-maintenance programs — old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  and  public 
assistance — accounted  for  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  the  aged.  The  proportion  was  only 
slightly  higher  for  men  than  for  women, 
although  men  were  much  more  likely  than 
women  to  receive  Insurance  benefits. 

Pleld  work  has  been  completed  by  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Administration  on  a  cross- 
section   sample   survey   of   the   resources   of 
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old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  beneflcl- 
aries  on  the  rolls  In  December  1956.  This 
study  will  provide  the  needed  data  on  the 
propKjrtlon  of  aged  beneficiaries  with  earn- 
ings and /or  Income  Ironi  each  of  the  other 
public  Income- maintenance  programs  at  the 
end  of  the  survey  year.  In  addition,  It  will 
yield  useful  Information  on  the  amount  of 
Income  received  In  1957  from  svich  sources, 
from  private  pensions,  and  from  private  In- 
vestments, and  the  amount  of  contributions 
from  relatives  and  friends. 

At  the  present  time  hospitals  are  caught 
In  a  tight  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  tney 
have  long  been  considered  as  ct)mmunity 
nonprofit  organizations  of  a  service  char- 
acter and  have,  thereby,  been  endowed  with 
a  special  status  vmder  the  tax  laws.  To  keep 
their  heads  above  water  they  Increasingly 
have  had  to  require  potential  patients  to  be 
able  to  pay  before  being  admitted.  They 
Insist  on  being  paid  by  someone  for  all  serv- 
ice rendered,  niere  is  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  receiving  sufficient 
endowments,  community  chest  contribu- 
tions, and  payments  from  public  agencies 
for  the  Indi^^ent  to  fully  cover  the  costs  of 
hospital  service  for  those  who  do  not  or  can- 
not pay  the  full  cost.  The  dilemma  with 
which  hospitals  are  faced  is  ( 1 )  to  refuse  to 
admit  those  who  do  not  pay  their  full  cost, 
or  (2)  require  someone  to  pay  the  full  cost 
on  their  behalf,  or  (3)  spread  the  cost  of 
those  who  cannot  pay  over  those  who  can  or 
are  willing  to  pay. 

In  recent  years  the  extent  to  which  public 
agonces  are  paying  the  cost  for  the  needy 
and  the  medically  Indigent  has  Increased. 
Tlie  Federal  Congress — by  amendments  In 
1950,  1956,  and  19j7 — has  provided  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  paying  medical  costs 
of  the  needy  and  the  medically  Indigent. 
Each  state,  however,  m'xy  decide  for  It.self 
how  much  money  it  wishes  to  put  up  and 
how  much  It  will  pay  for  care.  In  many 
States,  the  public  rgcncy  pays  only  part  of 
the  full  hospitalization  costs  of  the  needy. 
While  payment  of  the  full  cost  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  good  service,  nevertheless  It  rmy 
be  wise  to  be  realistic  and  recognize  that  nil 
hospitals  are  not  likely  to  be  reimbursed  for 
full  costs  for  all  the  needy  and  the  Indigent 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

As  standards  and  costs  Increase.  It  Is  likely 
that  more  persons  will  become  eligible  for 
hospital  care  as  needy  or  medically  Indigent 
persons.  Hence,  the  financial  problems  faced 
by  hospitals  are  likely  to  become  greater 
rather  than  le.ss,  as   time  goes  on. 

Last  year  ail  medical  costs  in  the  United 
States  averaged  $100  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation. 

Hospital  room  rates  hive  Increased  71.2 
percent  from  1948  to  1956,  while  all  medical 
care  costs  Increased  31.7  percent. 

Private  expend' tures  for  hospital  services 
have  Increased  from  1  percent  of  per  capita 
disposable  income  in  1948  to  1.16  percent  In 
1952.  1  33  percent  In  1954,  and  1.43  percent 
in  1056 — a  44  percent  Increase  from  1948. 

Public  and  private  expenditures  for  hos- 
pital care  in  1955,  In  all  general  and  special, 
short  and  long-term  hospitals  w;is  $4.3  bil- 
lion, of  which  26.6  percent  came  from  tax 
sources.  If  mental  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals are  Included,  the  total  expenditures 
reach  $6  billion,  and  the  portion  coming 
from  tax  sources,  43.8  percent.  From  these 
figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Issue  Is  not 
whether  tax  funds  shall  be  used  to  finance 
hospital  care  but  In  what  manner  and  to 
wliat  extent. 

In  recent  years  Blue  Cross  nonprofit  plans 
have  been  declining  relative  to  commercial 
Insurance  carriers  in  the  proportion  of  the 
premium  Income  earned  for  hospitalization 
services.  In  1949.  the  Blue  Cross  nonprofit 
plans  received  51  percent  of  all  premium  in- 
come earned  for  voluntary  hospital  insur- 
ance protection  while  tlie  commercial  ear- 
ners received  29  percent.     In  1956,  the  non- 


profit plans  received  only  44  percent  while 
the  commercial  carriers  received  50  percent. 
(The  remaining  6  percent  was  received  by 
other  community  or  consumer-sponsored 
plans.) 

Unless  some  new  factor  Intervenes,  It  ap- 
pears that  Blue  Cross  will  continue  to  de- 
cline In  terms  of  the  share  of  the  total  vol- 
\intary  hospital  Insurance  coverage  It  han- 
dles. 

RATE    INCPFASE.S    MAJOR     I'ROBI  EM 

A  major  problem  facing  hospitals,  the 
Blue  Cross  plans  and  communities.  Is  the 
fact  that,  as  hospital  costs  rise,  the  premiums 
for  hospital  Insurance  must  rise.  This  en- 
genders. In  many  cases,  violent  public  argu- 
ments, criticism  of  Blue  Cross  financial  p(>ll- 
cies  and  accounting  procedures,  and  appeals 
for  the  denial  of  permission  for  rate  in- 
creases. 

Coupled  with  this  problem  Is  the  conflict 
between  Blue  Cross  and  private  Insurance 
plans  In  the  method  of  determining  premium 
charges.  Blue  Cross  U.ses  the  community- 
rating  method  which  fixes  at  an  average  rate 
the  cost  for  all  participants  In   the  plan. 

Private  commercial  Insurance  carriers  use 
the  experience-rating  method  by  which  lower 
rute.s  are  charged  groups  with  more  favorable 
experience,  and  those  groups  of  persons  with 
higher  cost  ex|)erleuce  are  left  to  Blue  Cross 
or  are  uninsured. 

The  result  Is  a  tendency  for  the  private 
Insurance  carriers  to  handle  the  lower  cost 
groups  and  for  Blue  Cross  to  handle  higher 
cost  groups.  Inevitably,  one  of  tiie  Issues 
which  may  result  from  this  Is  the  jwsslble 
governmental  regulation  of  both  Blue  Cross 
and  private  Insurance  so  that  unfair  compe- 
tition will  not  develop.  As  voluntary  In- 
surance continues  to  grow.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  afTcclcd  with  a  public  Interest  and, 
as  In  the  case  of  ptibllc  utilities,  may  face 
closer  governmental  regulation. 

Wllh  both  liospltal  costs  and  hospital  In- 
surance premiums  rising,  the  question  arises 
whether  social  Insurance  financing  of  part 
of  the  co.'^t  of  hospital  care  Is  better  protec- 
tion In  the  long  run  to  hospitals  and  the 
consumers  of  hospital  cnre  than  the  alterna- 
tives of  (1)  Government  regulation,  or  (2) 
Government  subsidy  for  construction  or 
maintenance,  or  (3)  haphazard  financing 
with  deficits  and  continued  coatruverey  as  to 
premium  increases. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoium  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou-se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing; Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

[Roll  No.  84) 

Adair  Doolcy  McCarthy 

AiuRrson,  Dowdy  Miirshall 

H   Carl  Doyle  Miller,  Calif. 

Auchlncloss  Eberharter  Miller.  N.  Y. 

Baumhart  Elliott  Morrl.s 

Belcher  Everett  Phllbln 

Bentley  Farbstein  Pillion 

Bofigs  dray  Powell 

Boykln  Gregory  Ra'lwan 

Bruwn.son  Giibser  Reece,  Tenn. 

Buckley  Hale  Uhodes,  Ariz. 

Burdick  Halleck  Rivers 

Kyrd  Harden  Robe.son.  Va. 

Canfleld  Hillings  Rtxjseveit 

Cheif  Hosnier  Saund 

ChrStopher  Jiimes  Scott.  N.  C. 

Clark  Jenkins  Shelley 

Dellay  Jones.  Ala.  Sheppard 

Devereux  Kearney  Sliuford 

Dies  Liinkford  Smith.  Miss. 

Digits  Lennon  Spence 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  On  this 
rollcall  350  Members  have  answered  to 
their  name.-',  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings und?r  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFEN.'^E  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1959 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  T  move 
that  the  House  re^^olve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou5;e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiirth'-r  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  «H  R.  12738 >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fl-^cal  year  ending  June 
30.  1939.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  au'reed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hou.-^e  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoase 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  1J738,  with 
Mr  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  th"  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unanl- 
mous-con.sent  ai-reement  of  yesterday, 
f ui  Iher  peneral  debate  on  the  bill  will 
continue  for  not  to  exceed  1',;  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
MahonI  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  WICCLE.SWORTHJ. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.'^e  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
nirht  of  July  29.  1870,  Otto  Von  Bis- 
marck, the  Iron  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  an 
exhausted  courier  with  the  news  that 
France  had  declared  war.  Without  lift- 
ing his  head  from  the  pillow  he  said. 
"Tell  them  to  open  drawer  7."  and  re- 
lapsed ayain  into  slumber.  In  the  draw- 
er were  orders,  proclamations,  and 
directions  for  mabili/ation  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  And  when  Bi.^marck 
a';ain  awoke  German  armies  were  al- 
ready conver:^inK  on  the  French  frontier. 

There  is  a  drawer  7  in  Moscow.  And 
this  bill  is  the  basis  for  a  drawer  7  in 
Washington.  It  embodies  national  de- 
fense. It  is  our  hope  of  deterring  fur- 
ther military  aecression  by  the  Commu- 
nist nations. 

It  is  a  pood  bill — one  of  the  best — 
judged  by  the  needs  of  the  time — that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  House  for 
many  years. 

It  emphasizes  the  ballistic  missile  pro- 
pram,  the  submarine  prcgram.  and  for 
the  present,  the  lonR-range  bomber. 

The  most  sensible  feature  of  the  bill 
Is  its  discontinuance  of  the  construction 
of  supercarriers  which  for  .some  years 
past  has  monopolized  the  time  and  at- 
tention— the  engineers.  experienced 
buildeis  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
strategic  materials  to  the  neglect  of  sub- 
marines and  mis.siles,  on  which  we  must 
depend  when  in  due  course  of  time  the 
enemy  has  neutralized  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 


After  spending  on  carriers  these  price- 
less years,  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  submarines  and  missiles,  we 
find  ourselves  where  Chamberlain  stood 
at  Munich,  defenseless  at;ainst  the 
planes  Germany  liad  developed  while 
England  slept. 

But,  Mr.  Chairmar.  the  report  which 
accompanies  the  bill  is  the  most  somber, 
the  most  disheartening,  the  mast  alarm- 
ing, the  most  disillusioning  report  ever 
broutjht  to  this  floor.  It  in  elTect  con- 
cedes the  lead  in  military  progress  to  a 
relentless  enemy  pledged  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  It  refers  to  the  pre- 
sputnik  and  postspulnik  eras  and  ac- 
knowledges that  the  propre.ss  made  by 
Ru.ssia  in  the  scientific  field,  in  which  we 
have  always  considered  ourselves  su- 
perior to  any  nation  on  earth,  has  com- 
pelled us  to  Completely  revise  our  inter- 
national policy  and  readju.^  all  plans 
for  national  defense.  It  attributes  what 
little  progre.ss  we  have  made  to  "a  sense 
of  urgency  .so  dramatically  underscored 
by  the  sputnik  launchings  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

And  in  accounting  for  what  progress 
we  have  made  during  the  year  it  ex- 
plains that — 

Tlie  Soviet  «urce.«se«  in  rocketry  have 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  definlt^e  rela- 
tionship between  preparaUon  for  a  possible 
hot  war  and  progress  In  the  current  cold  war. 

It  tells  us  that  the  recent  scientific 
success  of  the  Soviet  Union  'points  up 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  must 
move  forward  more  rapidly  to  ret;ain 
leadership"  in  certain  areas. 

The  report  says  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  navy  "capable  of  threatening  our  sea 
lanes  and  control  of  the  seas  generally." 
And  that  their  air  forces  have  been 
steadily  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
more  jet  aircraft  and  mi-^siles." 

The  report  is  pessimistic  in  the  ex- 
treme and  tells  us  that — 

The  world  Is  moving  more  and  more  rap- 
idly into  a  period  of  Increasing  dajiger — 
danger  to  ourselves  and  •  •  •  all  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  situation  on  which  the  report  Is 
ba.sed  is  even  more  disturbing.  Russia 
seems  to  have  accomplished  more  in 
the  field  of  science  in  the  last  20  years 
than  we  have  accomplished  in  the  last 
200  years. 

Russia  has  more  jet  planes  than  the 
United  States  and  is  producing  ihem 
faster. 

Ru.ssia  has  more  submarines  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Russia  has  more  troops  under  arms 
and  ready  to  march. 

Ru.ssia  controls  one-fourth  of  the 
world  geographically  and  one-third  of 
the  world  s  population. 

The  United  States  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  reports  ihat  "Soviet  Rus- 
sia's gross  national  product  is  growing 
faster  than  ours." 

Russia  has  won  the  admiration  and 
In  most  instances  the  tacit  support  of 
neutral  nations. 

Russia  is  outdistancing  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  the  undeveloped 
countries. 

Russia  is  outproducing  us  In  heavy 
machine  tools,  the  basic  equipment 
of  war. 


Russia  has  Just  finished  making  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  Last 
week  after  the  evening  papers  an- 
nounced that  we  had  launched  a  satel- 
lite the  size  of  an  orange,  the  morning 
papers  had  to  tell  us  the  orance  had 
gotten  only  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  the  meantime  Russian  sci- 
entists had  thrown  into  orbit  a  sputnik 
wei!.,'hing  1'2  tons. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note 
that  rocketry  which  will  throw  a  ton- 
aud-a-half  satehite  through  the  strato- 
sphere can  launch  a  missile  which  will 
exterminate  every  living  organism  in 
an  area  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred square  miles  when  it  lands  heie 
in  the  United  States,  not  counting  the 
spread  of  the  fallout. 

Admiral  Burke,  a  naval  authority, 
said  : 

The  Soviets  possess  a  substantial  military 
threat  to  our  control  and  vise  of  the  seas, 
and  hence  to  our  ability  to  project  our  mili- 
tary power  across  the  oceans  and  support 
our  allies.  They  will  almc-^t  certainly  have 
guided  missilps  and  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines In  the  years  ahead. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  already  have 
them. 

Admi^-al  Rickover,  the  builder  of  the 
Nautilus,  the  Skate,  and  the  Sea  Wolf. 
the  first  successful  nuclear  submarines, 
said: 

niey  (Sovleta)  have  operational  missiles 
which  are  good  for  at  least  200  miles,  prob- 
ably more.  I  would  anticipate  that  in  the 
not-t<x)-far-disiunt  future  tliey  will  have 
operational  missiles  with  a  raii^-e  of  600  to 
700  miles.  Thertf.)re.  with  a  large  number 
of  submarines  th.^t  can  carry  missiles  fitted 
with  atomic  or  hydrogen  warheads,  they  have 
the  capacity  to  operate  off  our  coasts  and 
destroy  our  cities.  In  my  opinion  that  Is 
the  gravest  Immediate  tlireat  that  faces  the 
United  States. 

Against  such  attacks  our  only  defense 
Is  the  power  of  the  SAC  to  retaliate  on 
Russian  cities.  When  that  power  is 
lost — sometime  in  1959,  as  had  been 
testified,  there  will  be  no  deterrent  ex- 
cept our  own  submarines  and  missiles. 
That  is  where  our  efforts  must  be  con- 
centrated. 

And  yet  amendments  were  offered  in 
the  committee  and  have  already  been 
written  to  be  offered  in  the  House  today 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Any  attack  on  the  United  States 
will  unquestionably  come  through  the 
air.  Of  what  possible  service  could  ad- 
ditional troops  be  in  such  an  attack? 

Russia  has  reduced  the  size  of  its 
army.  Our  allies  have  reduced  their 
forces.  In  Germany  alone  the  United 
States  Army  is  releasing  close  to  a  thou- 
sand soldiers  a  month  before  the  end  of 
their  enlistment  period. 

The  President  has  consistently  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  Army  since  the  war 
in  Korea.  The  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try have  consistently  supported  him. 
Three  times  within  the  last  year  the 
President  has  made  reductions  in  Army 
troops. 

In  1955  the  Army  had  1,109.300  troops. 

In  1956  they  were  down  to  1,025.800. 

In  1957  they  declined  further  to 
998,000. 


For  1958  the  President  first  suggested 
1  million,  but  on  2  occasions  since  he 
has  reduced  that  to  900,000. 

And  for  1959  he  urges  a  further  reduc- 
tion to  870.000. 

We  no  loncrer  fight  wars  with  ma.sses 
of  men.  Modern  wars  are  fought  with 
machinery  and  chemi-stry. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustration.  If 
Khrushchev  should  decide  to  wipe  out 
the  cily  of  Washington,  no  power  on 
earth  could  stop  him.  If  a  single  t>omb 
dropped  in  the  Capitol  Grounds,  it  wouM 
leave  a  hole  3.5)0  feet  deep  and  would 
reduce  to  rubble  everything  between 
Seat  Pleasant,  Md.,  and  Ballston.  Va. — 
6  miles  east  and  6  miles  west,  6  miles 
north,  and  6  miles  south.  If  you  had  10 
tmes  our  present  Army,  what  could  it 
do  in  defense  of  an  attack  like  that — or 
on  any  other  city  within  the  radius  of 
attack  from  the  sea?  Of  what  use  would 
additional  troops  be  atrainst  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  Russian  planes  coming  in  over 
the  North  Pole?  Any  proposal  to  in- 
crease our  ground  forces  is  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation  and  a  menace  to  national 
defense.  The  money  and  time  and  at- 
tention and  material  must  be  devoted  to 
submarines  and  missiles  which  can  take 
over  the  task  of  reprisal  again.st  Russia 
when  SAC  is  no  longer  able  to  give  them 
blow  for  blow  in  retaliation. 

DEFENSE    REORGANIZATION 

And  now  I  want  to  earnestly  beg  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Mem.bers  of  the  House 
while  I  briefly  discuss  in  this  connection 
a  matter  of  some  controversy — precincts 
wherein  angels  fear  to  tread.  I  would 
not  presume  to  differ  w  ith  my  colleagues 
were  it  not  for  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  matter.  But  it  was  fatal  at  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  it  may 
be  just  as  disastrous  at  the  bombing  of 
New  York  and  Washington. 

President  Eisenhower  commends  the 
reorganization  bill  reported  out  tliis 
week.  He  is  very  moderate  in  his  sug- 
gestions. He  does  not  ask  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  bill.  He  only  asks  for  three 
elisions.  On  page  2  he  recommends 
taking  out  eight  words.  On  page  3  he 
would  take  out  five  words.  And  begin- 
ning on  page  4  he  asks  us  to  leave  out 
three  paragraphs. 

In  this  atomic  age,  military  decisions 
must  be  made  in  seconds.  Retaliation 
must  follow  in  minutes.  And  the  armed 
services  must  respond  as  one,  and  not  as 
three  quarreling  units.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  real  question  here  is  not  whether 
the  President  is  asking  too  much  but 
whether  he  is  asking  enough. 

Had  there  been  a  unified  command 
at  Pearl  Harbor  the  hkelihood  is  that 
there  would  have  been  no  Second  World 
War.  And  without  the  Second  World 
War  there  would  have  been  no  Korea 
and  Russia  would  today  be  merely  a 
geographical  name.  Can  we  take  the 
risk — can  we  for  these  few  words  refuse 
to  take  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
the  most  experienced  commander  of 
modern  times? 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  to 
differ  with  the  President  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  last  6  years.  But  this 
is  his  field.  And  the  President  can  have 
now,  in  the  declining  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration,   no    personal    purpose    to 
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serve.  Prom  this  time  forward  he  is 
dealing  with  history — the  record  of  his 
administration  which  will  be  written  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  No  one  else  is 
so  thoroughly  qualified  to  decide  this 
matter — these  few  words.  And  I  am 
certain  most  of  you  agree  that  his  only 
purpose  in  this  crisis  is  to  save  the  Na- 
tion. I,  for  one,  would  not  be  willing 
to  trust  that  supreme  responsibility  to 
any  lesser  man. 

The  President  is  not  alone  in  his  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  And  it  is  not  a  parti- 
san question.  Former  President  Tru- 
man, who  commanded  a  battery  on  the 
western  front,  and  was  himself  for  7 
years  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  has  ex- 
pressed decided  views  on  the  subject. 

He  said: 

Modernization  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment Is  long  overdue,  especially  In  view  of 
modern    world    development. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  the  Conatltutlon.  is  responsible  for 
military  policy  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 
Therefore  the  President  should  have  a  free 
hand  without  statutory  hindrance,  to  mod- 
ernize and  reorganize  our  Military  Establish- 
ment as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  need  have  no  fear  of  abroga- 
tion of  Its  own  role  or  participation  In  the 
determination  of  our  military  reqvUrements. 
Congress  will  always  retain  Us  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  hold  a  check,  on  the 
President  and  the  military  through  Us  sole 
powers  to  grant  money.  Moreover.  Con- 
gress will  always  have  a  continuing  right 
and  opportunity  to  pass  on  all  requests  for 
approprlatlonfl  and  to  demand  Justification 
of  all  expenditures.  The  watchful  eye  of 
the  Congress  throughout  our  hLstory  has 
served  this  Nation  well  and  should  serve  to 
bring  out  Into  the  open  any  abuses  or  bad 
Judgment  of  the  E.xecutlve. 

The  former  President  said  he  had  lit- 
tle fear  of  any  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
usurping  power  or  permitting  himself  to 
be  dominated  by  an  overambitious  mili- 
tary person  or  approach. 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  can  happen  under 
our  system  of  government  because  a  Pre.sl- 
dent  can  fire  his  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
Is  his  appointee  and  can  transfer  any  gen- 
eral or  admiral  at  any  time  he  decides  It  Is 
necessary.  And  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
afraid  that  any  President  will  desire  to  be  a 
man  on  horseback.  Our  hl.stnry  clearly 
shows  that  we  have  had  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  and  even  more  civilian 
soldiers  in  the  White  House  beginning  with 
George  Washington. 

And  It  was  George  Washington  who.  as  a 
general  and  great  hero,  could  have  had  any- 
thing he  wished  from  a  grateful  people.  In- 
sisted that  our  military  be  always  under 
civilian  control.  And  no  President  has 
given  the  slightest  indication  of  wanting 
to  alter  the  subordination  of  the  military  to 
civilian  autlaorlty. 

The  aim  of  any  modernization  of  the  Pen- 
tagon should  enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
— by  direction  of  the  President — to  coordi- 
nate every  branch  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  speedy  carrying  out 
of  the  military  policies  and  decisions  of  the 
Government. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  I 
received  and  my  own  Judgment  the  three- 
headed  monster  was  clearly  out  of  line  with 
what  was  necessary  for  the  speedy  and  effec- 
tive defense  of  the  country  and  the  exercl.se 
of  our  obligations  and  commitments  abroad. 
Admiral  Nlmltz.  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Kenny,  among  others  in  the  field,  all 


favored  a  Department  of  Defense  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  full  authority  and  direct 
control  speaking  for  the  President. 

I  first  learned  about  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion when  I  was  rhalrman  of  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating committee  (The  Truman  com- 
mittee). As  SenatDr  I  run  Into  a  strange 
situation  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  where  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  had  first-rate  air- 
fields adjoining  each  oth?r  and  yet  no  Air 
For.:e  plane  could  land  in  the  Navy  airfield 
without  special  clearance  and  no  Navy  plane 
could  land  In  the  Air  Force  field  without  spe- 
cial permission.  There  were  many  needless 
casualties  as  a  re.sult  of  inability  to  obtain 
emergency  clearance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  include  an- 
other authoritative  letter  at  tliis  point: 

HAMn.TON.  Oicio.  May  27,  1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  my  Intense  Interest  In  the  pro- 
posals for  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, which  are  now  pending  debate  in 
the  House  of  KepresenUitlves.  While  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
more  particularly  during  my  recent  tenure  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  had  unusual 
opportunities  to  study  the  many  aspects  of 
defense  reorganization  and  to  learn  the  real 
need  for  It. 

As  you  know,  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
President  was  worked  out  in  concurrence 
with  some  of  our  most  able  military  and  de- 
fense leaders.  These  leaders  rcjjresented 
many  years  of  experience  In  and  with  our 
land,  sea  and  air  forces.  The  President's 
plan  was  embodltd  in  H  R.  11958  by  Repre- 
sentative Martin  and  In  S  3049  by  Senator 
Saltonstall.  I  had  hoped  that  these  bills 
would  be  acted  on,  with  such  minor  amend- 
ment as  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  hear- 
lnr;s.  Now  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  reported  cut  a  new  bill  by 
Representative  Vinson  (H  R.  12541).  and  It 

appears  to  be  the  one  that  will  receive  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time  it  appears. 
Judging  from  news  reports,  that  there  Is  gen- 
eral support  for  the  Vinson  bill  on  the  ground 
that  It  provides  for  the  main  objectives 
sought  by  the  President  and  effects  changes 
only  on  minor  points. 

However.  I  hasten  to  call  your  attention 
to  three  main  provisions  In  the  Vinson  bill 
which  would  cause  serious  lilndrance  to 
effective  unlftcalion: 

First.  Lines  4  8  on  page  5  (of  H  R.  12541) 
provide  "that  each  military  department  shall 
be  separately  organized  under  its  own  Secre- 
tary and  shall  function  under  the  direction. 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  exercise<l  through  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  such  departments."  The  un- 
derlined portion  of  this  provision  could  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  using  a  staff  to  help  him  In  the 
administration  of  the  Department.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  volume  of  business 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have 
to  take  up  daily  with  each  Service  Secretary 
Is  so  gre.it  that  effective  administration 
would  be  virtually  lmix)sslble.  As  you  can 
see,  such  a  requirement  not  only  would  ham- 
string the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  also  Is 
directly  contrary  to  the  Idea  of  real  unifica- 
tion and  should  be  deleted.  The  same  word- 
ing appears  in  the  preface  of  lines  10-15  on 
page  2,  and  sJiould  be  eliminated  there,  also. 

Second.  The  provisions  beginning  at  line  7 
of  page  4  seriously  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  regard  to  the 
transfer,  reassignment,  abolition,  or  con- 
solidation of  major  combatant  functions.  It 
would  seem  that  30  days'  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress would  establish  ample  protection 
against  any  radically  erronef)us  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  allow 
adequately  for  retention  of  effective  sufjer- 
vlsory  control  In  the  Congress.  Also,  in  this 
connection.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  beginning 
at  line  20  on  page  4  the  Vinson  bill  not  only 


allows  any  single  1  of  the  4  subordinate  Serv- 
ice Chiefs  to  cause  Inordinate  delays,  per- 
haps In  time  of  great  crisis.  In  the  shift  of 
combatant  functions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  also  would  allow  any  one  of 
them  to  cause  the  classification  of  any  com- 
batant function,  no  matter  how  minor,  as  a 
major  combatant  function  in  order  to  delay 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se.  If  Con- 
gress has  notice  of  a  shift  for  30  days  there 
is  no  need  to  provide  for  additional  delajr 
within  the  Defense  Department  or  before  the 
Congress. 

Third.  At  lines  9-14  of  page  5  tt  Is  stated 
that  "No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the 
Congress,  on  his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so 
Informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper."  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Presidents  proposal  that 
would  diminish  the  right  of  Congress  to  call 
military  personnel  before  Its  committees, 
ai.d  Congressional  control  has  constitutional 
asuirance.  But  this  provlsl</n  of  the  Vinson 
bill,  although  st.ited  In  the  negative,  tends 
to  cncouraj^e  afllrmatlvcly  a  circumvention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent In  taking  grievances  to  the  Congress. 
I  understand  thl.i  provision  already  has 
drawn  the  appellation  of  "legalized  Insubor- 
dination"—  this  may  be  an  expggeration,  but 
It  reflects  the  real  reason  why  such  a  pro- 
vision ought  not  be  Included  In  legislation 
aimed  at  effective  unification  through  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  know  yr'U  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  con- 
sidering thU  legislation  you  are  dealing  with 
matters  that  touch  the  security  of  all  of  us 
in  these  United  States  It  Is  because  this 
legislation  Is  so  vitally  Important  that  I 
mrile  to  you  In  this  vein  urgmg  your  cppo- 
•Itlon  to  half  measures,  and  your  supp'-rt 
for  the  enactment  of  a  meitsure  that  truly 
seeks  unification  and  the  elimination  of  In- 
ter-service bickering  The  time  Is  too  late 
for  petty  considerations  and  no  longer  can 
we  believe  that  we  have  years  ahead  In  which 
to  allow  unification  to  arrive  by  some  mys- 
terious force  of  its  own.  The  leplslatlon 
enacted  this  year  ou^ht  to  be  a  real  blue- 
print for  streamlining  thl.s  Nation's  de- 
fense, and  I  believe  that  adherence  to  the 
Prerldent's  plan  will  provide  us  with  that 
blueprint.  I  strongly  urge  your  support  fur 
adoption  of  the  President's  plan. 
Sincerely, 

Reuben   B    Robertson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  we  are  far 
down  the  road  that  leads  to  the  point  of 
no  return — the  point  beyond  which.  If 
we  have  not  prepared  for  the  last  strug- 
gle for  survival  acainst  a  merciless  foe. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  prepare. 

The  reorganization  bill  is  basically  a 
good  bill.  It  needs  only  the  three 
changes  asked  by  the  President. 

For  years  a  unified  command  has  been 
the  crying  need  of  our  national  deferv^e. 
This  is  our  last  chance.  If  we  cannot 
now,  under  the  leadership  of  Pre.'Jident 
Eisenhower,  provide  for  the  mobili/.a- 
tion  and  utilization  of  our  manpower  and 
resources  under  unified  direction  and 
control,  it  can  never  be  done.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  forget  every  other  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  on  his  forthright  en- 
dorsement of  the  three  changes  that  the 
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President  desires  in  t:\e  defense  reor- 
ganization bill.  May  I  say  for  the  gen- 
tleman's information  ,hat  I  have  this 
afternoon  introduced  i  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  which  meets  the 
needs  outlined  In  the  si>eech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  MLssourl.  When  the  reor- 
ganization bill  comes  up  on  the  floor 
next  week  I  will  offer  the  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute. I  report  it  changing  the  committee 
bill  in  the  three  ways  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  chairmar.  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  Chairmm.  the  following  is  a 
statement  by  Presiden  Ei.senhower  on 
these  three  provisions  in  question: 

Statement  bt  PRrsioEirr  Eisenhowek 

This  morning  I  talked  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  McEroy  about  he  defense  reor- 
ganization bill  as  reporte  1  to  tlie  House  of 
Representatives. 

Three  provisions  of  th«  reported  bill  di- 
rectly conflict  with  the  re<  rganlzation  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress. 

These  three  provisions  c  )ntlnue  to  empha- 
size  disunity  and  separatl  .m  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  They  continue  to  Imply 
cotigresslonal  approval  of  wasteful  duplica- 
tions. Bdrnlnlfilratlve  delays,  and  Interaerv- 
Ice  rivalries. 

I  have  had  convincing  evidence  that 
Americans  everywhere  fa- or  a  thoroughgo- 
ing reorcanlzation  of  th"'  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  hai  acted  commenda- 
bly  on  moat  of  the  neede<l  changes.  But  In 
dealing  with  our  Defense  Establishment. 
pretty  good  Is  not  good  <  nough,  and  going 
part  way  Is  not  going  far  enough. 

America,  having  st.-xrted  on  this  reorgant- 
Euilon.  wants  the  job  doi  e  right. 

I  earnestly  hope,  as  do*  •  Secretary  McCl- 
roy,  that  the  changes  nee<  ed  for  an  effective 

reorganization  will  be  ma(.e  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  IhU  blU  cornea  up  for 
debate. 

OBJECTIONABLf    rr.ATTJlCS    Of    DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION    htld. 

Section  .'.' 
"Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  'uture  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  pro'  ide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Integrated  jxUcles  and  proce- 
dures for  the  dopartmei  ts,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Governm "nt  relating  to  the 
national  security;  to  pro\  ide  a  Department 
of  Defense,  Includli'g  the  .hrce  military  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  tie  Navy  (Including 
navul  aviation  and  the  Un.ted  States  Marine 
Corps),  and  the  Air  Fore*  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority,  and  contr>l  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  provide  t!iat  each  military 
department  shall  be  separately  organized 
under  Its  own  Secretary  i  nd  shall  function 
under  the  direction,  autho:  ity.  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  texerclsed  through 
the  re.specllve  Secretarlet  of  such  depart- 
ments!; to  provide  for  the  r  unified  direction 
under  civilian  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  but  not  to  merge  these  departments 
or  services;  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  unified  or  specified  conidatant  commands, 
and  a  clear  and  direct  in  e  of  command  to 
such  commands,  to  ellm.nate  unnecessary 
duplication  In  the  E>rpar'ment  of  Defense, 
and  particularly  In  the  fi«  Id  of  research  and 
engineering  by  vesting  It)  overall  direction 
and  control  In  the  Secret  iry  of  Defense;  to 
provide  more  effective,  cfllc  lent,  and  economi- 
cal administration  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  provide  for  thi  unllied  strategic 
direction  of  the  combatant  forces,  for  their 
operation  under  unified  -ommand,  and  for 
their  integration  Into  ar  efficient  team  of 
land,  naval,  and  air  fnrcef  but  not  to  estab- 
lish a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed 
Forces  nor  an  overall  Ariied  Forces  general 
stacr." 


Comment 

The  language  in  black  brackets  is  best  de- 
scribed as  a  legalized  bottleneck.  It  con- 
strlcU  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; puts  a  premium  on  Intranslgeance  by 
lower  Pentagon  levels;  blocks  normal  staff 
processes;  falls  to  express  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  as  explained  In  Its  report;  will,  as 
the  committee  report  Itself  asserts,  cause 
admlnlfctratlve    chaos    If    fully    Implemented. 

So,  with  this  language,  frictions,  delays, 
duplications  in  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  given  the  color  of  legality. 

Remedy 

Delete  the  language  In  black  brackets  In 
section  2. 

Section  3 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (5 
U.  S.  C.  171  (a)  (c)  ),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(c)  (1)  Within  the  policy  enunciated 
in  section  2.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  (including  the  trans- 
fer, reassignment,  abolition,  and  consolida- 
tion of  functions  [other  than  major  com- 
batant functlonsl)  to  provide  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  more  effective,  efficient, 
and  economical  administration  and  opera- 
tions and  to  eliminate  duplication.  How- 
ever, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  functions  which  have  been  or 
are  hereafter  established  by  law  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
any  officer  or  agency  thereof,  shall  be  sub- 
stantially transferred,  reassigned,  abolished, 
or  consolidated  until  30  days  after  a  report 
to  the  Congress  In  regard  to  all  pertinent 
details  In  each  Instance  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"  '(2)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  If  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  because  of  hostilities  or 
Imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  any  function, 
Including  those  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  sections  203  (e)  ,  206  (  b)  .  206  (c). 
and  208  (f)  hereof,  niay  be  transferred, 
reassigned,  or  consolidated  and  subject  to 
the  determination  of  the  President  shall 
remain  so  transferred,  reassigned,  or  con- 
solidated until  the  termination  of  such  hoe- 
tllltles  or  threat  of  hostilities. 

•"(3)  [Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant 
function  a.ssigned  to  the  military  services  by 
sections  205  (C),  206  (b),  206  (c).  and  208 
(f)  hereof  shall  be  transferred,  reassigned, 
abolished,  or  consolidated  until  the  first 
I>erlod  of  60  calendar  days  of  contlnucjus  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  following  the  date  of 
report  of  such  action  to  the  Congress  shall 
have  expired  without  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion having  been  passed  by  the  Congress  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer,  reaiselgn- 
ment,  abolition,  or  consolidation.  No  major 
combatant  function  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  for  transfer,  reassignment,  aboli- 
tion, or  consolidation  until  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  have  consulted  In  re- 
fpect  thereto  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  com- 
batant function  shall  be  considered  a  "ma- 
jor combatant  fimctlon"  whenever  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
disagree  to  the  transfer,  reassignment,  aboli- 
tion, or  consolidation  of  such  combatant 
function:  Proiidcd,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  authority  to  assign,  or  reassign, 
to  one  or  more  departments  or  services,  the 
development  and  operational  use  of  new 
weapons  or  weapons  systems].'  " 

Comment 
The  language  In  black  brackets  Is  best  de- 
scribed as  the  everyone's-out-of-step-but-me 
provision.  It  vests  astonishing  authority  in 
one  mllltory  man  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  his  military  colleagues,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress; allows  one  military  man  to  hold  up 
defense  Improvements  for  many  months  and 


perhaps  block  them  altogether:  subordi- 
nates civilian  Judgment,  authority,  and  re- 
sponsibility; repudiates  concept  of  flexibility 
of  combatant  functions. 

So  it  is  an  endorsement  of  duplication  and 
standpatlsm  in  defense  and  of  the  concept 
of  military  superiority  over  civilian  author- 
ity. 

Remedy 

Delete  the  language  In  black  brackets  In 
section  3. 

Section  3 

"(4)  Each  military  department  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  its  own  Secretary 
and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  [exercised  through  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  such  Departments]." 

Comment 
The  language  In  black  brackets  Is  the  same 
as  appears  In  section  2;  again,  the  legalized 
bottleneck. 

Remedy 

Delete  the  language  In  black  brackets  In 
section  3, 

Section  3 

"(5)  fNo  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so 
Informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper]." 

Comment 
The  language  In  black  brackets  is  best  de- 
scribed as  legalized  in«ut>ordlnatlon.  It:  In- 
vites Interservlce  rivalries;  Invites  Insubor- 
dination to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense;  endorses  Idea  of  disunity  and 
blocking  of  defense  modernizations;  sug- 
gests that  Congress  hopes  for  disobedience 
and  Interservice  rivalries;  is  bad  concept, 
bad  practice,  bad  Influence  within  Pentagon. 

Remedy 

Delete  the  language  in  black  brackets  In 
section  3. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  As  the  gentleman 
recalls,  last  year  when  we  had  the  ap- 
propriation bill  up,  several  comments 
were  made  about  what  should  be  re- 
quired and  the  changes  that  should  be 
made  in  the  way  of  military  reorganiza- 
tion. I  suggested  some  myself.  We  have 
seen  one  example  where  all  the  services 
can  work  so  well  together  in  the  Air 
Defense  Command  where  we  have  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  work- 
ing together  as  a  team  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  If  that  same  principle 
were  carried  through  in  some  of  our 
other  military  activities  and  commands, 
while  it  might  not  save  a  great  deal  of 
money,  it  would  save  time.  We  could 
have  efficiency  and  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  so  ably  set  out.  Personally,  I 
would  go  just  a  httle  bit  further  on  some 
of  the  other  suggestions.  I  would  com- 
pletely divorce  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
any  command  over  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
the  Air  Force,  respectively.  Once  they 
became  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  would  be  their  last  a.ssign- 
ment  as  far  as  United  States  military 
service  is  concerned.  There  are  many 
other  places  they  could  be  used — such 
as  NATO.  Let  them  be  there  as  planners 
and  let  somebody  else  be  commanders 
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of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  most  interested 
in  the  gentleman's  suggestion  that  the 
President  did  not  po  quite  far  enough. 
Kut.  certainly,  we  should  go  as  far  as 
ho  recommends. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on  his  very 
wonderful  association  with  the  ideas  of 
the  President  to  have  what  he  desires  in 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  Reorganiza- 
tion bill.  I  li.stened  to  all  the  hearings 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  I  shall 
certainly  support  these  amendments.  As 
the  gentleman  has  said,  let  us  go  at  least 
as  far  as  the  President  wants  and  not 
cut  it  short  at  this  time.  This  Is  no  time 
to  sidetrack  these  ideas  when  we  need  the 
finest  streamlined  military  department 
that  thi.s  country  can  possibly  have. 
These  changes  then  will  certainly  give 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  necessary  implements  to  carry 
forth  what  the  people  of  this  Nation 
want,  namely,  a  real  security  program. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  gentleman.  It  is  a  time  to  for- 
get partisan  distinctions,  a  time  to  forget 
every  consideration  except  the  most 
effective  way  of  providing  an  efficient 
fighting  force  ready  for  service  on  short 
notice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mi.'^.souri  has  consumed  27  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

S.^NT.ANGELOl. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  this  bill,  H.  R.  12738. 
This  bill  appropriates  $38  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  appropri- 
ation is  $4.5  billion  more  than  the  bill 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  last 
year.  It  provides  for  programs  which 
last  year  seemed  quite  beyond  our  capa- 
biUty. 

Without  preparedness,  there  can  be  no 
security.  This  bill  provides  the  funds  for 
preparedness  and  for  our  security.  It 
provides  funds  for  relatively  new  pro- 
grams that  make  sense  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense for  thi.s  country. 

Since  October  of  1957  when  sputnik 
electrified  the  world,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  asked  themselves  .soul-.search- 
ing  questions  and  are  critically  apprais- 
ing our  governmental  leaders.  The  peo- 
ple want  to  know  the  facts.  They  were 
humiliated,  angry,  frustrated,  and 
aroused.  They  became  slightly  hysteri- 
cal. But  today  hysteria  has  disappeared, 
and  the  people  are  determined:  they  are 
determined  to  recapture  our  world  lead- 
ership in  all  fields. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  Free  World. 
We  seek  not  war.  but  peace.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  atomic  bombs 
and  technological  inventions,  and  we  did 
not  abuse  our  power.  We  have  shared 
the  fruits  of  our  scientific  advances  with 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  have 
shared  our  atomic  resources.     We  have 


given  generously  of  our  economic  aid  to 
more  than  60  countries  to  fight  poverty 
and  to  bolster  their  economy.  Because 
we  were  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world,  we  became  smugly  complacent. 
While  we  dawdled  and  enjoyed  our  tele- 
visions and  automobiles,  another  nation 
with  less  noble  and  peaceful  purposes 
has  advanced  with  great  strides.  Today 
the  Ru.ssians  have  surpas.sed  us  in  rock- 
ets and  missiles.  Today  the  Russian 
submarines,  more  than  600  in  number, 
present  the  greatest  potential  danger  to 
our  security.  Despite  our  great  struggle, 
we  are  perhaps  not  even  the  masters  of 
our  fate. 

We  are  determined,  however,  to  be  free 
and  to  regain  the  prominence  in  indus- 
try, science,  and  military  striking  power. 
We  are  prepared  to  pay  the  financial  cost 
as  contained  in  this  bill.  While  we  are 
behind  in  submarine  strength  and  mis- 
sile development,  we  need  not  minimize 
our  prowess.  We  have  in  orbit  three 
satellites.  We  are  very  strong  today. 
We  have  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
a  very  powerful  and  ready  force.  Our 
great  strength  and  retaliatory  power  are 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  war.  In  over- 
all striking  force,  we  are  superior  to  the 
Soviets,  but  the  Russians  are  moving  fast 
and  we  cannot  tarry  or  dawdle. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  necessary 
programs.  I  shall,  in  my  limited  time, 
mention  .some  provisions  which  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

One  billion  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars are  provided  for  the  fieet  ballistic 
missile  firing  submarine,  the  Polaris. 
Heretofore,  we  made  provisions  for  three 
such  submarines.  We  are  now  ready  to 
build  a  fleet  of  nine  Polaris  boats  to  olT- 
.set  the  Russian  submarine  strength.  We 
are  providing  funds  for  killer  submarines 
and  more  antisubmarine  warfare  activ- 
ity. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
are  provided  for  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  program.  Principally,  this  is 
for  Atlas,  Titan,  and  the  .solid  propellant 
minutemen  ballistic  missiles. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
are  provided  in  the  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile. 

One  billion  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars are  provided  for  the  modernization 
of  equipment,  including  a  very  consider- 
able sum  for  Army  mi-ssiles. 

These  and  other  provisions  will  help 
us  compete  in  this  space  age.  If  we  de- 
sire to  remain  free  in  this  world,  we 
must  conquer  .space  out  of  this  world  and 
have  the  will  to  incur  the  hi^h  financial 
cost  to  build  a  community  of  nations 
right  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Ford  J. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  debate  yester- 
day, calls  for  new  obligational  authority 
to  the  extent  of  something  over  $38 
billion.  Approximately  $113  million 
more  than  the  Presidential  request.  It 
totals  approximately  $4  billion  more  than 
the  obligational  authority  available  in 
fiscal  year  1958.  In  other  words,  it  is 
more  than  what  is  available  this  year  and 
it  is  more  than  what  tlie  President  him- 
self requested  of  the  Congress.  Some 
people  might  assume  that  the  Congre.ss 


In  this  bill  was  going  off  on  an  unwise 
spending  program.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  the  people  who  will  admin- 
ister these  funds  in  the  I>eparLment  of 
Defense  in  each  and  every  service  will 
be  guided  by  the  principle  of  Rcttin«  the 
most  defense  for  the  least  dollars. 

Last  year  we  were  concerned  primarily 
witli  economy.  The  House  reduced  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  $2'^  billion.  We  insisted 
that  economy  be  practiced  in  the  Penta- 
gon I  would  caution  anybody  in  the 
Defcn.se  Department  that  they  should 
follow  the  same  guidelines  in  the  admin- 
istration and  expenditure  of  these  funds 
as  they  were  cautioned  la^st  year  in  the 
handling  of  the  funds  then  made  avail- 
able. I  am  sure  that  our  committee  will 
be  just  as  scrutinizing  in  the  future, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  review  how 
these  funds  have  been  handled,  as  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

May  I  talk  about  transferability  and 
flexibility.  The  President  in  the  budget 
as  presented  requested  authority  to 
transfer  $2  billion  from  one  account  in 
one  service  to  another  account  in  another 
service.  In  addition,  he  indicated  he 
would  submit  a  request  for  a  $500  million 
contingency  fund.  Furthermore,  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
1960  budc;et  a  specific  request  for  in- 
creased flexibility  would  be  made.  Our 
commitce  had  several  hearings  where 
Mr.  McEIroy,  Secretary  of  Defense,  dis- 
cussed this  problem.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  De- 
fease Department  does  have  substantial 
flexibility  today. 

Let  me  review  what  flexibility  does 
exist.  In  the  first  place,  In  fiscal  1958 
there  was  $30  million  made  available  in 
obligational  authority  under  the  con- 
tingency fund  program.  In  this  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  can  obli- 
gate up  to  $30  million  for  any  purpose 
that  he  desires.  In  addition,  in  fiscal 
1958  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  $85 
million  in  obligational  authority  avail- 
able in  the  emergency  fund,  plus  the 
right  of  transfer  of  an  additional  $50 
million,  making  a  total  in  the  emergency 
fund,  both  as  to  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  transferability  of  $135  mil- 
lion. The  language  in  the  bill  did  how- 
ever restrict  this  to  research  and  devel- 
opment. Furthermore,  there  is  addi- 
tional fiexibility.  For  example,  take  the 
account  in  the  Army  part  of  the  budget, 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  and 
mis.silcs.  where  approximately  $1,500.- 
000,000  is  available  in  1958. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting!  Sixty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  85  J 

Adair  Aufhliicloss  Bovkln 

Allen.  Calif  Belcher  Brownson 

Anilprsen,  Bcndpy  Biicklpy 

H.  Carl  Boggs  Burdlck 
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Byrd  Harden 

Canneld  HllIlnCT 

Celler  Hotmer 

Chelf  Jaine* 

Christopher  Jenklna 

Clark  Jones,  Ala. 

Devereuz  Kearney 

Dies  Ki:burn 

DiKK"  Lackford 

Dooley  Lennon 

Dowdy  Marshall 

Doyle  Miller.  Calif. 

Eberharter  Morris 

Elliott  Phllbln 

Fallon  Pillion 

Farbstetn  Polk 

Garmatz  Powell 


Scott.  N  C. 

Shelley 

Btkeppard 

Shu/ord 

Smith,  Kan*. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Bpence 

Bleed 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Utt 

Vur.sell 

Williams.  Miss. 


Gregory 

Gubser 

Hale 

UallecJc 


Recce.  Tcnn.  Williams,  N.  Y. 

Rivers  WM.son.  Calif . 

Robeson.  Va.  Winstead 

Saund  Zelenko 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12738.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  331  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  prior 
to  the  quorum  call  I  was  discu.'^sing  the 
degree  of  flexibility  that  does  exLst  in  the 

1958  Depkartment  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  a  $30  million  contin- 
gency fund  which  Is  wide  open.  In  the 
emergency  fund  he  has  $85  million  in 
outright  obligational  authority,  plus  the 
transferabihty  of  another  $50  million. 
This  emergency  fund  is  primarily  limited 
to  research  and  development. 

In  addition,  within  each  account  In  the 
various  services  there  is  also  a  very  high 
degree  of  flexibility,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  in- 
dividual service  makes  known  to  the  com- 
mittees the  changes  in  the  program  and 
the  funding  between  what  was  submitted 
at  the  time  the  budget  was  justified  and 
what  they  want  to  do  under  the  revised 
program. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yie'.d? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Karens. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  In  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  relating  to  the 
flexibility  that  does  exi^t,  has  existed,  and 
will  exist,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  turn  to  page  253  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  hearings 
which  on  the  front  page  bears  the  words 
"Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency," 
where  Secretary  McNeil,  who  is  well  con- 
versant with  these  facts  and  figures, 
shows  that  in  1957  and  1958  there  was 
flexibility  and  reprograming  of  better 
than  $5  billion.  In  other  words,  it 
amounts  to  about  5.5  to  6  percent  of 
fiexibility.  which  on  a  $40  billion  bill  is 
rather  complete  flexibility  if  the  services 
care  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  For  example,  if  we  take 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  appro- 
priation called  Aircraft,  missiles,  and 
related  procurement,  the  figure  for  fiscal 

1959  Is  $6,308,000,000.  Within  that  total 
of  over  $6  billion  there  is  complete  fiexi- 
bility, provided  the  committee  is  notified 


of  any  major  changes  in  the  program 
between  what  was  submitted  and  what 
they  intend  to  execute. 

Let  us  take  a  minute  to  see  why  and 
when  flexibility  is  required.  Whenever 
Congress  is  in  se.^sion  flexibility  within 
an  account  can  be  handled  adequately 
purely  by  notification  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  If  there  is  a  transfer 
needed  from  one  account  to  another,  that 
requires  Congres.sional  action,  but  with 
Congress  in  session,  to  my  knowledge 
every  such  request  has  been  completely 
honored.  Tlie  only  area  where  there  is 
a  requirement  for  fiexibility  of  an  un- 
usual character  is  when  Congress  is  not 
in  session.  If  you  look  at  the  record 
of  Con;;ressional  sessions  for  the  last  5  or 
6  years,  you  will  see  that  we  have  not 
been  in  session  on  an  average  of  about 
4  months  a  year. 

If  in  this  4-month  period  when  Con- 
gress is  not  m  session  a  dire  emergency 
should  arise.  Congress,  of  course,  would 
be  called  back  into  session  and  imder 
such  circumstances  the  Congress  would 
promptly  take  affirmative  action  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  in  whatever 
amounts  were  necessary.  But,  if  the 
emergency  were  not  a  serious  one,  but 
only  resulted  from  a  breakthrough  in 
some  scientific  area,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  the  existing  law  has  a  total 
obligational  availability  of  $30  million 
plus  $135  million  plus  the  flexibility  m 
the  various  individual  accounts.  $135 
million  plus  $30  million  is  a  lot  of  fiexi- 
bility to  meet  any  foreseeable  break- 
through. That  is  a  lot  money  to  obligate 
for  any  scientific  breakthrough  in  the 
first  instance. 

Now,  the  committee  went  further  than 
we  did  in  1958  because  we  did  wish  to 
cooperate  and  give  even  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense.  What  have  we  done?  We  hon- 
ored the  Presidents  request  for  the  $30 
mUhon  contingency  fund  in  fiscal  1959. 
The  President  asked  for  $85  million  in 
appropriations  for  the  emergency  fund 
and  $50  mOlion  for  transferability  in  this 
fimd.  We  took  the  appropriation  and 
Increar.ed  it  to  $150  million — a  $65  mil- 
lion increase.  Furthermore,  we  doubled 
the  amoimt  of  transferability  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million.  We  gave  the 
President  in  the  emergency  fund  area, 
$250  million  m  contrast  to  liis  request  for 
$135  million. 

Additionally  we  changed  the  language 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  greater 
flexibility  in  the  t;se  these  funds.  Here- 
tofore, m  the  emergency  fund  they  could 
only  use  this  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  kept  those  two  words 
in  the  language,  but  added,  and  I  quote 
"test  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or 
production  related  thereto".  In  other 
words,  we  increased  the  funds  in  the 
emergency  category  substantially  and  we 
broadened  the  language  to  permit  them, 
if  a  breakthrough  should  come  while 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  to  actually 
procure.  It  is  my  considered  opinion,  we 
have  given  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
all  of  the  fiexibility  they  need  for  any 
conceivable  breakthrough  as  a  practical 
matter. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  its  budget. 


It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  budget, 
as  submitted  by  the  President,  and  this 
budget  for  the  Army,  as  implemented  by 
the  committee,  will  give  to  the  Army  the 
necessary  funds  to  make  it  the  best  Army 
the  United  States  has  ever  had  in  peace- 
time, the  best  Army  the  United  States 
has  ever  had  in  a  cold  war  year,  and  the 
best  Army  in  the  case  of  any  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

What  is  required  for  a  first-class  army 
in  the  atmosphere  of  today?  FMrst,  you 
must  have  good  leadership  at  the  top.  I 
firmly  believe  Secretary  Brucker  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  a  top  notch 
Secretary,  one  of  the  very  best  in  our 
Nation's  history.  He  has  done  a  remark- 
ably good  job.  The  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Army,  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  is  an 
outstanding  military  leader,  a  man  of 
experience,  foresight,  and  a  man  who  has 
done  a  terrifically  good  job  as  Chief  of 
Staff. 

From  General  Lemnitzer,  on  down  to 
the  lowliest  enlisted  man,  I  think  the 
people  in  m^ilitary  uniform  in  the  Army 
are  first-class  soldiers. 

What  is  the  second  ingredient  of  a 
good  army?  We  must  have  a  trained 
and  experienced  persormel  from  the  low- 
liest private  on  up. 

I  think  the  programs  that  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted,  of  which  there  are 
m.any  to  keep  trained  personnel  in  the 
service  has  resulted  in  our  enlisted  per- 
sonnel today  being  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army. 

On  the  equipment  side,  a  good  army 
must  have  increased  firepower,  mobility, 
and  communication.  As  I  will  point  out 
later,  the  President's  budget,  as  imple- 
mented by  this  committee,  takes  a  big 
step  forward  in  the  modernization  of  our 
Army  in  those  three  crucial  categories. 
As  a  result,  I  wholeheartedly  and  fully 
endorse  the  President's  budget  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  as  imple- 
mented by  this  committee. 

What  is  the  funding  picture  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  1959,  as 
represented  in  this  bill?  This  bill  gives 
to  the  Army  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity $9,042,626,000.  The  program  calls 
for  expenditures  in  fiscal  1959  of  $8.6  or 
$8.7  billion  dollars.  It  will  result  in  an 
unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1959  in  the  area  of  $4.3  billion.  The 
program  will  result  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959  of  about 
$400  million,  all  or  most  of  which  will 
be  committed  to  sound  constructive  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1S60. 

The  total  expenditures  available  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  if  this 
budget  is  approved  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  fiscal  1959,  will  total 
$13  biUion. 

The  one  account  which  I  think  de- 
serves special  attention  in  the  Army  this 
year  is  that  for  military  personnel.  In 
the  bill  we  have  provided  new  obliga- 
tional authority  to  the  extent  of  $3,326 
million,  which  includes  transfer  of  obli- 
gational authority  to  the  extent  of  $425 
million  from  the  Army  stock  and  in- 
dustrial funds.  The  committee  made 
only  one  reduction  in  the  President's 
budget  in  this  accoimt,  a  reduction  total- 
ing $3,800,000.  It  was  a  percentage  cut 
for  all  three  services.     In  tlie  Army  it 
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resulted  in  $3.8  million,  a  very  insicrnifl- 
cant  reduction  in  comparison  to  the  total 
in  the  account. 

What  does  the  dollar  availability  mean 
in  the  way  of  troops?  Here  is  what  it 
will  provide:  870,000  active  duty  person- 
nel; 14  divisions;  one  armored  combat 
command;  11  brigades,  battle  groups  and 
regiments;  4  missile  commands;  36  sur- 
face to  surface  mis.sile  units;  74  surface 
to  air  missile  battalions,  and  30  aviation 
companies. 

It  does  provide  that  there  should  be 
30,000  reduction  in  active  duty  per.son- 
nel.  comparing  end  strength  1959  to  end 
strength  1958.  But  as  I  indicated  a  mui- 
ute  ago,  there  are  certain  increases  in 
the  surface  to  surface  missile  units; 
seven.  There  are  increases  in  surface  to 
air  missile  battalions;  nine.  There  are 
Increases  in  aviation  companies;  five. 
There  is  a  reduct'on  of  one  division,  com- 
paring fKScal  1959  to  fi.scal  1958. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  e.'^pecially 
clear,  however:  You  do  not  measure  the 
quality  of  an  army  necessarily  by  the 
number  of  people  on  active  duty;  you 
measure,  to  a  substantial  degree,  the 
quality  of  the  army  by  the  people  who 
are  in  it.  whether  they  are  experienced, 
whether  they  have  capability  of  assimi- 
lating the  complicated  jobs  to  which  they 
are  a.ssigned,  and  whether  or  not  the 
ratio  of  combat  forces  to  overall  strength 
is  good . 

In  this  area  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
fiscal  1959  the  Army  will  be  immeasur- 
ably improved,  it  will  be  substantially 
improved  in  fiscal  1959  compared  witii 
fiscal   1950  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Our  enlistment  rates  are  going  up, 

■^•hich  means  that  more  people  who  have 

had  experience  in  the  service  are  reon- 
listing.  This  is  the  raiult  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  over  the  la.st 
4  or  5  years,  such  as  reenlistment 
bonuses,  dislocation  allowances,  social 
security  coverage,  dependent  medical 
care,  and  more  housing  for  the  military 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force.  In  addition  there 
are  other  fringe  benefits  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  which 
make  the  military  a  more  attractive 
career. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
you  cannot  ahvays  compare  reenlist- 
ment rates  of  last  year  with  reenlist- 
ment rates  of  this  year.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  within  the  last  12  months 
the  Army  has  severely  restricted  the 
eligibility  of  people  who  can  reenlist. 
They  have  rai.sed  the  requirements  of 
those  people  who  want  to  reenlist.  As  a 
consequence,  many  people  who  have  the 
desire  have  not  been  eligible  to  continue 
service  in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
But  despite  these  higher  criteria  the  re- 
enlistment  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  gone  up.  and  I  am  ready  to 
believe  that  with  the  pay  bill  it  will  im- 
prove further  in  fiscal  1959. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the 
weeding  out  of  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  been  able  to  qualify 
on  the  various  mental  tests  that  have 
been  given  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  People  in  category  4  have  al- 
ways been  a  problem  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  We  find  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  tend  to  go  a.  w.  o.  1.  more  fre- 


quently: they  are  the  ones  who  seem  to 
get  in  more  trouble  than  the  others. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  We  have  had  some 
testimony  that  there  are  persons  who 
fall  into  still  another  category  than 
category  4,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
gold-brickers. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  Is  corre-t.  That  is 
another  group  that  has  been  involun- 
tarily released  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  Army  in  fiscal  1958  has 
involuntarily  released  65.800  of  thee 
people  they  felt  did  not  live  up  to  or 
meet  the  requirements  for  further  serv- 
ice in  the  Army.  For  example,  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1957,  the  Army  had  244,300  peo- 
ple in  cate:-;ory  4.  One  year  later,  Janu- 
ary 31.  1958.  that  number  had  been 
reduced  to  181.900.  In  other  words,  the 
Army  has  gotten  rid  of  those  they  felt 
could  not  assimilate  the  requirements  of 
handling  new  equipment,  this  compli- 
cated equipment  that  we  are  making 
available. 

They  have  rai.sed  the  criteria  for  re- 
enlistment,  but  despite  the  increase  in 
this  criteria  the  reenlistment  rate  has 
gone  up.  So  overall  in  fl.scal  1958  and 
again  in  fiscal  1959  you  are  going  to  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  people  qualified 
to  do  a  better  job  in  the  Army  than  they 
had  in  the  past. 

IIow  are  sonic  of  the^e  things  reflected 
in  your  overall  prouram?  For  example, 
the  Army  forecasts  that  in  fiscal  1959 
they    will    take    in    150000    selectees    or 

those  who  come  to  the  service  by  the 
draft  method.  If  the  reenlistment  rate 
continues  as  it  is  on  the  upward  side, 
despite  the  fact  they  are  raising  their 
standards,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in- 
Jtead  of  drafting  150.000  it  might  be 
140  000  or  maybe  even  less. 

What  does  that  mean  to  your  overall 
Army  eflectivcne.ss?  It  simply  means 
that  you  require  less  instructors  for  the 
reduced  number  of  trainees;  it  means 
more  instructors  can  be  with  combat 
units.  The  ratio  in  the  Army  of  in- 
structors to  trainees  is  about  4  to  1  over- 
all. When  you  have  a  decrease  in  your 
number  of  new  enlistees,  it  means  your 
training  load  goes  down,  it  frees  people 
who  are  skilled  and  trained  to  return 
to  combat  duty. 

It  is  my  honest  and  considered  judg- 
ment that  with  the  money  made  avail- 
able and  with  the  programs  the  Army 
has  underway  and  intends  to  have  un- 
derway that  we  have  an  adequate  num- 
ber. We  will  have  an  adequate  number 
on  active  duty  in  fiscal  1959  to  give  the 
Army  the  best  cold  war  Army  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  account,  oper- 
ations and  maintenance.  That  covers  a 
large  miscellaneous  area.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  $3,215,000,000. 
This  is  the  money  that  provides  the 
Army  with  funds  to  purchase  eveo'thing 
they  u.se  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  pro- 
vides for  procurement  of  some  equip- 
ment. It  provides  for  some  travel.  It  is 
kind  of  a  catchall.  It  is  an  area  where 
I  think  in  the  past  the  Congress  has  been 
a  bit  too  restrictive.     In  this  bill  we  re- 


duced the  operations  and  maintenance 
account  for  the  Army  by  $30  million. 
This  percentage  reduction  is  applicable 
to  the  three  services.  It  is  a  small  re- 
duction percentagewise  and  small  dol- 
larwise. 

However,  here  I  conscientiously  dis- 
agree with  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation:;. I  do  not  deny  that  the  Army 
through  improved  management  can  do  a 
better  job.  but  I  would  have  preferred 
if  the  additional  funds  in  this  particular 
and  specific  ca.se  had  not  been  deleted 
from  the  budget. 

We  made  a  reduction  of  $2.C  million  in 
the  dependent  med.cal  care  portion  of 
tJie  operations  and  maintenance  account. 
We  did  provide  some  increases  in  tlie 
opera tion.s  and  maintenance  account. 
We  added  $5  million  to  continue  the  map- 
ping program  at  tiie  level  at  which  it  has 
proceeded  for  the  last  few  years.  About 
5  years  ago  the  Army  started  a  10-year 
mapping  program  which  required  fund- 
ing on  an  annual  basis  of  about  $40  mil- 
lion. This  year  the  budget  reduced  that 
to  approximately  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  million  dollars.  The  committee  felt, 
and  I  wholelieartedly  agree  with  them, 
that  that  reduction  by  the  executive 
branch  was  wrong. 

We  have  added  $5  million,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  Defense.  six>nds  it  the  way 
the  committee  recommends. 

Mr.  MII.LF.R  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.     I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.      I  tliink  It 
is  wortliy  of  comment,  becau.'-e  perliaps  it 
is  not  fully  understood  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers,   that   while   this   is   in    the    Army 
budget,  it  is  a  Defen.se  Department  activ- 
ity and  involves  all  the  services  and  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  that  reason. 
Mr.   FORD.     I    thank    the   pentkman 
from  Maryland,  who  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  this  committee  for  the  last  6 
years. 

In  the  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
count we  also  added  $37  million  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Re.-^erve;  $24 
million  of  the  $37  million  was  for  the 
Guard  and  $13  million  for  the  Army  He- 
serve.  This  money  is  needed  to  permit 
tlie  Guard  and  the  Reserve  to  conduct 
their  propiam  to  the  extent  of  400,000 
personnel  for  the  National  Guard  and 
300,000  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

Under  the  President's  budget,  the 
strength  ceiling  for  the  Army  Reserve 
was  to  be  270.000.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  limitation  was  unsound.  As  a 
consequence  we  have  recommended  that 
the  ceiling  on  the  Army  Reserve  be  lifted 
from  270.000  to  300,000.  We  have  pro- 
vided $202,499,000  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve  program  to  a 
300,000  ceiling. 

Now  the  Army  Reserve  is  on  the  build- 
up. With  this  program  and  with  these 
funds  they  can  reach  their  celling  of 
300.000.  7  he  committee,  in  order  to 
finance  the  additional  30  000  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  added  $17  499,000  in  this 
account.  When  you  add  tliat  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  increase,  the 
total  for  the  Army  Reserve  is  $30,499,000. 
I  must  point  out  that  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  the  Army  National  Guard  avo 
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an  integral  part  of  our  overall  defense 
team. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  testimony  of 
General  Palladino  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
which  points  out  the  improvement  that 
has  l>een  made  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
On  page  155  of  the  hearings,  General 
Palladino  had  this  to  say: 

In  1948  we  had  no  units.  Today  we  have 
more  than  5.500  units  organized  and  active 
throughout  the  country. 

Ab  recently  a«  1950  we  had  no  training 
centers  we  could  call  our  own.  As  of  De- 
cember 31  we  had  155  constructed  facilities 
and  another  79  under  construction.  AIeo  we 
have  1,746  leased  or  donated  facilities. 

Then,  on  page  156,  General  Palladino 
had  this  to  say : 

The  truly  remarkable  jn^owth  Is  In  our  en- 
listed strength.  As  recently  ns  June  1953 
we  had  only  71.000  enlisted  men  in  drill-pay 
status.  By  the  end  of  February  1958  we  had 
over  200.000  Of  these,  the  large  part  have 
received  basic  training  or  have  served  2  or 
more  years  In  the  Active  Army.  Many  are 
combat  veterans. 

In  other  words,  the  Army  Resen-e  Ls 
a  good  outfit,  and  with  the  additional 
funds  we  have  made  available  they  will 
be  even  better  and  will  constitute  a  real 
backup  to  the  active  Armed  Forces. 

The  National  Guard  program  as  sub- 
mitted by  tiie  President  called  for  a 
Strength  limitation  of  360.000.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  funds  at  a 
strength  level  which  would  take  them  up 
to  a  ceiling  of  400.000.  The  committee 
has  recommended  for  this  program 
$333.8  million.  In  this  account  there  is 
an  increa.se  of  $27,419,000.  When  you 
add  tliat  to  the  money  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  operations  and 
maintenance  account,  it  indicates  a  to- 
tal increase  over  the  President's  budeet 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
extent  of  $51,419,000. 

Again  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  on  this  occasion  General  Mc- 
Gowan,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  On  page  219  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  General  McGowan  had 
this  to  say : 

Contrast  this  with  June  30.  1958.  as  rhown 
on  the  left  of  this  chart.  Using  the  same 
criteria.  66  percent  of  the  guard  were  then 
trained  individuals,  including  24  percent  who 
had  prior  service  or  active  duty  training. 
By  the  end  of  flrcnl  1959,  practically  100 
percent  will  be  basically  trained. 

In  other  words,  in  1956  only  66  per- 
cent of  the  Army  National  Guard  were 
adequately  trained.  By  the  end  of  the 
fi.scal  year  1959  the  Army  National 
Guard  will  be  100  percent  trained,  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  effective- 
ness in  case  of  any  outbreak. 

Again,  General  McGowan  had  this  to 
say  at  page  219  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings: 

We  have  been  splendidly  equipped  by  the 
active  Army  was  a  vast  quantity  of  moderu 
equipment. 

Then  I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  222 
of  the  hearings  where  General  Mc- 
Gowan summarizes  the  status  of  the 
National  Guard  and  here  is  what  he 
said  in  that  regard: 

That  the  National  Guard  today  is  well 
equi;)pod.  that  Its  members  are  trained  and 


possess  more  and  better  facilities  than  ever 
before  In  Its  long  history;  that  it  U  truly  a 
Ready  Reserve; 

In  Other  words,  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  fiscal  1959  will  be  well 
equipped,  well  trained,  and  in  General 
McGowan's  opinion,  in  the  best  combat 
status  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  We 
were  all  impressed  with  General  Wil- 
son's presentation  on  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  we  share  with  him  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  FORD.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  Gen- 
eral V/ilron's  testimony.  It  was  my  first 
opportunity  to  hear  him.  and  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  observation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mi-.  Scru'ner]. 

In  the  Army  account  for  research 
and  development  the  President  origi- 
nally atkcd  for  $471  million.  Contrast 
that,  if  you  will,  with  the  funds  for 
fiscal  1958  of  some  $400  million  in  the 
first  instance.  An  amendment  to  the 
Prciiidcnfs  budget  in  this  account  raised 
the  figure  from  $471  million  to  $498.7 
million. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Army's  research 
and  development  program  is  sound.  It 
will  be  adequately  financed  by  the 
budget  as  submitted  and  amended.  I 
am  certain,  I  am  positive  Uiat  they  can 
proceed  expeditiously  and  effectively  on 
the  many  programs  which  are  so  vital 

to  the  future  of  the  Army  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

In  the  final  account,  that  of  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  missiles,  the 
committee  has  recomended  $1,644,600,- 
000.  Most  of  the  increases  over  and 
above  the  original  budget  submission 
of  $1.4  billion  are  for  the  modernization 
of  the  Army,  the  modernization  of  its 
equipment.  The  committee  accepted  the 
Presidents  amendment  to  UiLs  account 
which  called  for  an  increase  of  $218 
million  but  added  to  that  $37  million  of 
our  own  to  accentuate  the  moderniza- 
tion program.  So  that  in  fiscal  1959, 
the  Army  will  have  for  its  moderniza- 
tion program  almost  $800  million,  mod- 
ernization in  these  three  broad  cate- 
gories— mobility,  communications,  and 
firepower. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  funds 
which  we  have  made  available  the  Army 
is  going  to  take  more  rapid  steps  for- 
ward in  its  modernization  program  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  history. 

In  conclusion  may  I  just  summarize 
by  saying  this:  The  budget  as  submitted 
and  as  amended  by  this  committee  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Is  the  best 
Army  budget  I  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  in  the  6  years 
I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee.  I 
think  it  will  provide  an  excellent  peace- 
time, cold-war  Army  and  will  be  the 
.sound  foundation  for  any  active  war  if 
this  country  should  become  so  engaged. 

I  feel  that  with  the  fine  leadership 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 


Chief  of  Staff.  General  Taylor,  this  pro- 
gram in  dollars  will  bring  about  a  first 
topnotch  fighting  outfit. 

I  think  we  have  provided  sufficient 
funds  for  active-duty  personnel.  We 
are  going  to  have  people  in  the  ranks 
of  higher  quality  and  more  experience 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

We  have  bolstered  over  and  above  the 
President's  budget  the  Army  Reserves 
and  the  National  Guard  to  the  extent  of 
70.000.  We  have  found  that  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  from  the  point  of  view 
of  combat  effectiveness  are  in  the  best 
shape  they  have  ever  been. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  there 
is  over  $800  million  in  the  Army  pro- 
curement account  for  equipment  and 
missiles  for  an  expanded  modernization 
program. 

When  you  look  at  the  wliole  picture 
within  the  Army  plus  other  factors,  such 
as  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  our 
NATO  allies  and  our  Free  World  allies, 
the  increased  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  other  programs  which  thiS 
committee  has  funded,  it  is  my  con.^id- 
cred  opinion  that  v.e  should  stick  with 
the  budget  as  this  subcommittee  has  i-ec- 
ommended  it,  which  includes  an  Anny 
strength  on  active  duty  of  870,000. 

Mr.  EEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  on  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question:  I  realize  tliat  we  cannot 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
since  the  armed  services  are  going  to 
be  spending  these  billions  of  Liie  tax- 
payers' dollars,  should  not  some  con- 
sideration be  given  to  tlieir  contracts 
being  placed  in  distressed  areas  in  this 
country?  I  am  referring  to  many  in- 
stances, and  they  are  happening  all 
around  us,  where  the  money  is  being 
spent  overseas.  Only  recently  I  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Air  Force  tliat  they  were 
buying  some  particular  products  from 
Canada  because  there  was  an  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  that  area.  We  have 
unemployment  situations  in  this  country, 
too.  I  wonder,  when  they  are  spending 
this  large  amount  of  money,  whether 
they  cannot  give  consideration  to  our 
own  manufacturers,  to  our  own  con- 
simiers,  to  our  own  employees,  to  our 
own  taxpayers.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
comment  on  this  particular  subject? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
vast  majority  of  funds  included  in  this 
overall  program  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  with  American  producers. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion because  I  was  advised  by  the  Armed 
Forces  that  the  State  Department  is 
asking  them  to  spend  money  with  our 
fiiends  and  allies,  because  they  seem  to 
be  more  interested  in  making  foreign 
friends  than  in  bolstering  our  domestic 
economy.  If  _  this  condition  exists.  I 
think  that  this  information  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  jaersonaliy  fa- 
miliar with  such  situations.  If  there  is 
any  such  overall  program,  I  think  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  why  and 
wherefore  is  appropriate. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
of  commendation  about  the  gentleman's 
presentation  and  for  his  unu.sual  grasp 
of  the  issues  presented  to  us  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  always  feel  very  comfortable 
about  the  activities  of  the  gentleman 
regarding  matters  of  national  defense 
becau.se  I  always  know  that  he  is  going 
to  look  at  botii  sides  of  every  problem 
and  give  us  the  very  best  answer  we  can 
po.ssibly  have. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
Army.  In  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, do  you  endeavor  to  estabUsh  what 
the  size  of  the  Army  should  be?  There 
apparently  is  an  issue  here  over  whether 
there  should  be  30.000  more  in  the  stand- 
ini,'  Army.  Is  that  entirely  a  matter  of 
appropriations?  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand how  that  becomes  an  issue  here. 

Mr.  FORD.  Tlie  President  submitted 
a  budget  callincj  for  an  end  strcnt;th  in 
fi.scal  1959  of  870,000.  He  recommended 
certain  funds  which  would  finance  .such 
an  active  duty  Armv.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  an  amendment  offered 
which  would  increase  the  funds  in  the 
military  pay  account  to  the  extent,  I  be- 
lieve of  $09  million,  which  would  finance 
the  additional  30,000  to  keep  the  end 
strength  at  900,000.  Our  committee 
and,  in  fact,  the  Congress  can  only  pro- 
vide funds  for  such  a  program.  We  can- 
not afiirmatively  and  mandatorily  direct 
the  funds  to  be  spent.  That  has  been  a 
lonB  standing  argument  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress.  But, 
this  committee  in  its  wisdom,  if  it  so 
desires,  may  add  sufficient  funds  so  that 
a  900.000  man  Army  could  be  financed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  that  would  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  military  au- 
thorities would  decide  that  a  900,000 
Army  was  desirable. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  ultimate  de- 
cision in  that  case  would  rest  on  the 
Command  M-  in  Chief,  the  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  his  recommen- 
dation is  for  870  009? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  what  he  sub- 
mitted in  tlie  budget  for  funding  in  fiscal 
1959. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  mi.^ht 
I  say  at  this  point  that  that  is  his  posi- 
tion as  of  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
pentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  that  is 
true  in  the  case  of  any  other  appropria- 
tion in  the  entire  budget;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  right.  I  mean 
we  are  simply  making  funds  available, 
and  then  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  branch  to  obligate  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  (hat  would  apply 
to  the  Polaris  submarine  or  the  Marines 
or  anything  else.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Army. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  the  gentleman 
very  well  knows,  it  is  impossible  for  some 
of  us.  and  certainly  for  me,  to  know 
about  these  things  and  to  get  accurate 
Information.  So  it  is  that  now  I  want 
to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  upon  whose  testimony  and 


statement  I  can  rely.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  majority  of  Michigan  Republi- 
cans, at  least,  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  fientleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I,  too,  wnnt  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine 
statement  concerning  this  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  Army  National  Guard.  Of 
cour.'^e,  we  know  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  concern 
about  this  proposed  cut.  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  retained 
the  strength  at  400.000,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  intention  of  the  committee; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  committee  provides 
funds  in  both  the  Army  National  Guard 
account  and  in  the  operations  and 
maintenance  account  to  maintain  the 
Army  National  Guard  at  an  active-duty 
strength  of  400  000. 

Mr.  CIIAMER.  Mr.  Chnlrman,  T  a-.k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  accepted  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  National  Guard  of  each 
State.  In  World  War  I  they  .served  nobly 
beside  regular  Army  troops — in  the 
Second  World  War  the  Guard,  300.000 
.strong,  were  on  hand  to  ciuickly  react 
following  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor— 
and  in  the  Korean  confiict  the  National 
Guard  units  of  this  Nation  served  to  stop 
the  invasion  of  the  Communists. 

It  may  easily  be  said  that  the  National 
Guard  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
or'-'anizatjon  of  our  Army  both  in  the 
past  and  as  it  is  constituted  today.  They 
have  maintained  a  brilliant  record  both 
in  peacetime  and  in  war.  Survival  to- 
day depends  upon  trained  men  in  organ- 
ized combat  units  lar-^jcly  in  ready  status 
and  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the 
National  Guard  is  a  proven  and  mo.st 
efficient  vehicle  for  providing  an  imme- 
diately ready  group  of  trained  and 
equipped  soldiers  to  back  up  the  regular 
defense  units  of  the  Nation.  There  will 
be  no  warning  and  no  opportunity  for 
extended  training  should.  God  forbid,  the 
aggressive  nations  of  this  earth  force  us 
again  into  the  position  of  defending  our 
homeland.  The  National  Guard  is  vital 
to  our  very  existence  today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  clearly  ex- 
press my  strong  feeling  against  any  cut 
in  the  National  Guard  below  its  present 
strength  of  400,000  men. 

Sufficient  funds  as  contained  in  this 
bill  must  be  appropriated  by  this  Con- 
gress and  the  use  of  this  grant  by  the 
Executive  follows  to  maintain  this  min- 
imum Guard  strength,  fully  equipped 
and  properly  trained. 

The  Guard  should  continue  an  organ- 
izational pattern,  within  the  concept  of 
the  modern  Pcntomic  army,  of  a  bal- 
anced tactical  structure. 

In  making  my  suggestions  I  am 
prompted  particularly  by  a  pride  in  the 
National  Guard  units  located  in  the  First 


District  of  Florida,  which  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  guard  arm  of  the  Army  The  51st 
Division,  located  both  in  Floiida  and 
South  Carolina,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
divisions  in  the  entire  Nation.  For  4 
years  this  unit  has  been  eillier  in  first 
or  second  place  in  strength  of  all  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions;  for  2  of  the  la.st 
3  years  the  51st  has  won  the  Third 
United  States  Army  trophy  for  best 
trained  and  most  efficient  division:  dur- 
ing field  trainuig  for  1957  the  Florida 
National  Guard  attained  a  higher  rating 
than  any  other  State  or  Territory;  for 
3  years  the  51st  has  been  a  "ready"  unit 
considered  to  be  the  most  advanced  in 
training  and  readiness  with  "M  "  day 
assignments  of  Immediate  mobilization. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  request  that  the  Na- 
tional Guild  remain  at  a  base  strength 
of  400.000.  The  Honorable  Wilber  M. 
Brucker,  Secretary  of  tlie  Army,  has 
stated  in  an  address  made  at  Phioenix, 
Ariz.,  on  the  15th  of  April  this  year: 

My  position  last  year  and  my  position 
this  year  Is  that  there  should  be  a  floor  ol 
400.000  In   the  Army  National  Guard. 

He  had  earlier  stated: 

I  am  determined  that  the  guard  shall  not 
be  reduced  bciow  tiie  400.000  level  ut  whicU 
It  Is  set. 

The  ability  of  the  guard  to  sustain 
itself  results  in  tremendous  dollar  sav- 
ings and  leaves  the  Army  free  to  con- 
duct its  own  training  or  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  field  training  for 
Its  other  reserve  component.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  serves  in  two  caiiacities — 
vital  to  the  proj^er  defense  of  tlie  Nation 
and  important  in  the  functioning  of  the 
State  body — as  both  a  service  of  the 
States  in  time  of  peace  and  a  basic  unit 
of  our  military  strcnglli  m  time  of  con- 
flict. 

The  place  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  modern  Pentomic  army  is  one  of 
importance  and  a  resjxinsibility  that  the 
guard  IS  more  than  willing  to  accept.  I 
quote  tile  reasons  for  this  reorganiza- 
tion from  the  remarks  of  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  made  before  the  Governors 
Conference  and  recently  held  in  Miami 
Beach : 

After  several  years  of  study  of  the  effects 
of  modern  atomic  weapons  and  their  impact 
upon  the  tactics  of  future  warfnre.  the  active 
Army  decided  »n  the  autumn  of  ly.'ie  to  ini- 
tiate the  reorganization  of  Us  divisions  In 
line  with  tlie  Pentomic  concept.  This  con- 
cept derived  from  the  need  to  equip  our 
divisions  with  atomic  weajxins.  while  at  the 
same  time  glvlnj;  them  a  pentagonal  struc- 
ture by  Increasing  the  basic  combat  units 
within  the  divisions  from  3  to  5.  Hence  this 
arunclal  word.  Pentomic;  to  describe  the  new 
structure. 

The  new  organization  of  these  divl.slons  was 
based  upon  four  considerations.  The  first 
was  to  give  the  division  commander  atomic 
we.Tpons  within  the  organic  structure  of  his 
division.  The  second  was  to  organize  the 
division  so  that  It  could  disperse  readily  in 
the  case  of  atomic  attack  Into  semt-lnde- 
pcndcnt  battle  groups  replacing  the  present 
Infantry  regiments.  TTilrd.  the  new  organ- 
ization w.is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
progress  In  signal  communications  which 
permits  a  division  commander  to  control 
more  subordinate  units  than  formerly.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  Considered  Important  to  reduce 
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the  orgmnlc  equipment  In  a  division  to  that 
which  Ifl  habitually  needed  In  any  theater 
of  operatlonB. 

Two  significant  action*  have  recently 
been  taken  to  retain  the  37  present  num- 
ber and  Identity  of  National  Guard  units 
as  combat  units  and  to  maintain  their 
effective  strength.  First,  any  considera- 
tion of  plans  that  would  remove  certain 
units  of  the  Guard  from  a  tactical  classi- 
fication were  eliminated  by  a  decision  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and.  again, 
as  reported  by  General  Taylor,  saying: 

Tills  morning  Secretary  Brucker  and  I  are 
happy  to  announce  that  there  has  been  a 
relaxation  of  the  original  guidance  upon 
which  our  plans  thus  far  have  been  bared. 
The  Army  has  been  authorized  to  develop 
a  plan  looking  toward  the  retention  of  the 
present  37  divisions  In  the  Reserve  forces 
structure,  that  l.s.  27  National  Guard  divi- 
sions and  10  U.  S  A.  R.  divisions,  provided 
that  this  troop  Ftructure  Is  maintained  with 
no  Increase  of  co.st  or  personnel  beyond  cur- 
rently programed  levels.  As  a  result,  the 
Army  will  make  a  complete  review  of  Its 
present  plans  in  order  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  revised  guidance.  We  are  Indebted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McP.roy,  for 
giving  us  the  authority  to  take  another  look 
at  the  problem  under  less  restrictive  guide- 
lines. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective action,  is  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee made  to  the  House  with  the 
bill  we  consider  today.  I  refer  to  the 
discourse  on  the  Army  National  Guard 
on  page  36.  of  Committee  Report  1830. 
and  to  which  statements  I  heartily  con- 
cur. I  think  the  committee  has  fully 
recognized  the  problem  and  faced  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  guard  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  primary  concern  to  proper  de- 
fense organization  in  the  Nation  as  well 
as  in  the  States.  The  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  beyond  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  clearly 
been  establi.shed  as  a  nece.ssary  action 
by  the  House.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  only  by  mainliinim:  full  strcncrth 
of  the  guard  at  4C0  000  will  this  Nation 
both  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
times  of  war  be  properly  protected. 

I  have  indicated  my  concern  in  this 
matter  because  of  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  guard  is  e.ssential  to  our  de- 
fense nationally  and  in  proper  service 
to  the  States  and  because  of  the  vital 
Interest  I  have  in  the  excellent  guard 
organization  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  Invite  to  Wash- 
ington the  commanding  officers  of  this 
division  and  to  personally  join  them  in 
conferences  with  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Hugh  H.  Milton  preceding 
General  Taylor's  announcement  of  the 
new  plan  of  organization.  I  believe 
these  conferences  were  of  Importance 
to  the  Department  of  Army  in  reach- 
ing their  decisions  as  to  guard  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  future  of  such  outstand- 
ing divisions.  Mr.  Milton  demonstrated 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  well  represented  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  who's  position  has  been 
clearly  set  out. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  bill,  maintaining  a  strong, 
relative  economical,  guard  as  well  as 
reserve  support  to  the  Regular  Army. 
The    National    Guard    of    the    United 


States  has  earned  Its  place  In  history 
as  a  real  fighting  outfit — in  time  of 
peace  our  States  need  the  function  of 
these  prepared  units — today  we  must 
display  the  type  of  military  statesman- 
ship required  to  give  America  a  strong 
yet  balanced  defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kii.D^Yl. 

Mr.   KILDAY.     Mr.   Chairman,   today 
for  the  second  time  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Cannon  1  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.     On    previous    occasions,    under 
special  orders,  .several  Members  of  the 
House  have  expressed  their  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  President's  plan  for 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  submitted.    However,  and  this  I 
say   advi.sedly.   until   this  good   minute 
not  one  word  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  with  reference  to  the  is- 
sues which  are  involved  in  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  has  been  reported  by 
the   Committee   on  Armed   Services.     I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
two  occasions  rollcall  votes  were  taken 
In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  with  two  members  of  the  minority 
side  stating  that  they  were  voting  with 
reservations,   the  votes  resulted   in   the 
first  instance  33  votes  to  none  for  report- 
ing the  bill,  and  in  the  second  instance 
37  votes  to  none  for  reporting  the  bill. 
I  point  out  that  only  the  Committeee 
on  Armed  Services  has  heard  the  issues 
involved  in  the  jilan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense.    The 
bill  will  be  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration one  day  next  week.     I  have  a 
special  order  tomorrow  for  1  hour,  which 
I  propose  to  devote  to  an  analytical,  ob- 
jective, dispassionate  discussion  of   the 
issues  involved  in  the  proposal  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   I  will  be  highly  complimented  if 
my  colleagues  would  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate in  that  discussion.     May  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  Members  not 
be  too  quick  to  abandon  the  very  definite 
constitutional  responsibility  placed  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  area.    There  are  very  serious 
issues  involved   in  this  propo.sal.     They 
involve  at  least  two  very  fundamental  is- 
sues.    The  struggle  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  for 
control  of  the  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary  existed   in   England   for   approxi- 
mately  200  years  before  the  American 
Revolution.     That   issue   was  settled   in 
our  own  Constitution  at  the  time  it  was 
written.     The  other  very   ftmdamental 
issue  involved  is  the  necessity  for  civihan 
control  of  the  military  if  you  are  to  safe- 
guard democracy.    I  say  to  you,  whether 
it  should  have  happened  or  not,  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  have  .^een  what  an  army  can  do 
when  it  is  able  to  get  rid  of  civilian  con- 
trol.   It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  support  on  a  party  division 
or  whether  it  is  sustaining  the  President 
or  rustaining  the  Congress.      It   is  not 
merely  that.    You  have  here  to  face  it, 
and  you  cannot  avoid  it.    You  must  face 
these  issues  here  next  week.     It  is  your 
duty  under  the  Constitution. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqtiire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  minutes  we 
will  take  up  the  reading  of  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
and  insert  a  few  things  in  the  Record, 

AIE    SAFETY 

One  of  the  things  that  has  troubled 
the  American  people  and  Members  of 
Congress  in  recent  days  has  been  the 
matter  of  air  safety.  The  Congress, 
through  various  committees  and  other- 
wise, has  been  seeking  to  achieve  as 
much  air  safety  as  possible  within  the 
Defense  Department  and  in  civilian 
aviation.  The  Com.mittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  recently  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  re- 
examine this  whole  problem  and  under- 
take immediately,  within  the  framework 
of  exi.sting  authority,  to  do  something 
to  make  military  and  civilian  air  traffic 
less  hazardous. 

In  1938,  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  to  provide  a  firm  basis 
for  civil  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
This  act  established  two  independent 
agencies,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
trcition  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  were  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  several  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  aviation  program.  Since 
1938,  America  has  literally  taken  to  the 
air.  In  1938,  the  airhnes  carried  1,300,- 
000  passengers.  In  1958,  it  is  expected 
they  will  carry  nearly  50  million  passen- 
gers, and  by  1965  or  1970.  it  is  likely 
that  the  ntunber  will  rise  to  possibly  70 
million. 

Civil  aviation  has  increased  not  only  in 
its  size,  but  as  well  in  its  complexity;  in 
the  number  of  cities  served;  in  the 
amount  of  cargo  carried;  and  in  the 
types  of  planes  and  the  speed  of  these 
planes.  Lindbergh's  historic  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  in  1938  has  been  duplicated 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  times  with 
much  greater  safety,  speed,  and  comfort, 
and  by  planes  that  carry  as  many  as  149 
passengers.  Today  every  major  city  in 
the  world  is  linked  by  scheduled  airlines. 
The  modern  jet  or  turboprop  jets  of  to- 
day can  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  little 
more  than  4  hours.  The  safety  record 
of  modern  scheduled  aircraft  is  better 
today  than  it  was  in  1938  on  a  relative 
basis. 

However,  the  increased  speed  of  mod- 
ern jets  and  the  increased  passenger- 
carrying  capacity  of  these  planes 
presents  a  very  real  safety  problem. 

The  problem  requires  the  considered 
judgment  and  the  best  scientific  consid- 
eration to  provide  means  of  controlling 
aircraft,  both  military  and  civilian,  if  the 
accident  rate  and  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties from  such  accidents  are  to  be  held 
to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  of 
June  2.  1958,  from  Mr.  Maclntyre,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Washington,  June  2,  2958. 
Hon.  George  Mahon. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahon:    The  Air  Force,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  thoughts  expressed  In  your 
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letter  to  Secretary  Douglas.  Is  taking  Imme- 
diate steps  to  assist  In  minimizing  the  risk 
of  air  collisions.  The  Air  Force  recognizes  Its 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public  to  the 
znaxlznum  possible  extent  during  air  opera- 
tions. We  are  striving  to  And  solutions 
■which  will  provide  the  safety  desired  by  all 
of  us,  without  reducing  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  have  an  Air  Force  so  well  located 
and  so  well  trained  that  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prised   and    destroyed. 

The  Immediate  steps  taken  are  basically 
voluntary  restrictions  on  Air  Force  Jet  non- 
tactical  flights,  affecting  operations  on  air- 
ways and  at  civil  airports.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  longer  range  programs  under  way  will 
soon  provide  solutions  through  Increafed  air 
traffic  control  system  capability  rather  than 
by  traffic  restrictions. 

Unfortunately  there  have  been  widespread 
misconceptions  which  must  be  clarltted.  I 
think,  to  provide  public  confidence  In  this 
Nation's  air  trallic  control  system  and 
planned  system  Improvements.  The  158.000 
miles  of  airways  covering  the  United  Suites, 
although  referred  to  as  civil  airways,  are 
Federal  airways.  On  these  airways  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Admliiistratlo!i  provides  navi- 
gation and  air  traffic  control  service  for  all 
users.  There  Is  no  separate  military  air 
route  traffic  control  system  In  this  country. 
Likewise,  the  flying  rules  governing  Air  Force 
oixsratlons  are  the  same  rules  as  those  gov- 
erning civil  operations  except  where  the  Air 
Force  has  voluntarily  supplemented  Civil 
Air  Regulations  with  additional  and  more 
stringent  requlremonts  for  its  operations. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Air  Force,  and  It  Is 
reflected  In  Air  Force  policies  and  elTorts. 
that  the  desired  attainment  of  an  Improved 
air  traffic  control  system  can  only  be  achieved 
through : 

1.  Recognition  of  the  national  and  Inter- 
national requirements  of  all  users  of  the 
Blr.spnce.  civil  and  military  and 

2.  A  ccK^rdmated  and  cooperative  efTort  on 
the  part  of  all  users  for  Improvement. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  the  different  users  and  Joint 
effort  to  meet  such  requirements,  immediate 
and  continued  improvement  In  the  control  of 
this  Nation's  traffic  should  then  be  possible 
through  action  In  the  following  areas: 

1.  Regulatory  changes. 

2.  Segregation  of  Incompatible  operations. 

3.  Accelerated  research  and  development. 

4.  Accelerated  implementation  programs. 
The  Air  Force  has  continually  endeavored 

through  Its  representation  on  the  President's 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  in  direct  liai- 
son with  other  Government  aKPucies  and 
civil  Interests,  to  present  current  Air  Force 
requirements  and  participate  In  Joint  efforU 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Attached  for  your  reference  is  a  copy  of  our 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Air  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  this  same  subject,  and 
copies  of  the  Air  Force  directives  issued  for 
Immediate  remedial  actions,  as  well  as  other 
background  material  concerning  Air  Force 
recognition  of  the  need  for,  and  efforts  to 
a.sslst  In  providing  Improvement  of  our  air 
traffic  control  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Malcolm  A  M'.cIntyre, 

Under  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  House  are  familiar 
with  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  acting  throuph 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Pres- 
ton I  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee, to  encourage  greater  efforts 
to  assure  air  safety.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  our  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  best  possible  solution  to  our  air 
safety  problems. 
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Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  that  will  include  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Durfee  of  CAB  and  Mr. 
Pyle.  Director  of  the  CAA  who  recently 
spoke  on  the  air? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  have  it  and  would 
like  the  privilege  of  inserting  it  after  the 
material  inserted  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  ^^lad  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman  in  placing  it 
in  the  Record. 

Another  matter:  As  indicated  in  pre- 
vioiLS  debate  on  the  bill,  the  expcndi- 
tuies  propo.sed  for  next  year  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  appro.xi- 
mately  the  same,  when  we  discount  cer- 
tain factors,  as  expenditures  this  year; 
and  they  will  not  be  vastly  greater  than 
expenditures  last  year  when  all  factors 
are  considered. 

Certain  statements  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  significance  of  the 
shifts  of  emphasis  in  our  expenditures. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNeil,  is  a  very  able  and 
experienced  member  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  have  requested  him  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  which  I  will  insert  in 
the  REroRD  at  this  point  with  respect  to 
the  change  of  emphasis  in  defense 
spendiniT.  I  think  this  statement  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

since  the  appropriation  bill  for  1969  calls 
for  an  Increase  In  appropriations  of  almost 
$4  billion  compared  with  1958.  the  question 
may  well  be  a.skcd  why  total  expenditures 
are  expected  to  Increare  by  less  than  91  5 
billion.  This  results  from  a  number  of 
factors: 

(1)  A  major  portion  of  the  Increase  In  the 
1959  budget  represents  long  lead  time  de- 
velopmental programs  In  which  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  are  spent  In  the  flr.st  year. 
For  example,  only  about  one-third  of  the  $1  5 
billion  requested  In  the  budget  amendments 
of  April  2  are  expected  to  be  spent  during 
fl.-^cil  year  1959. 

(2)  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1958 
were  comparatively  low  because  greater  un- 
propamed  unobligated  balances  were  avail- 
able for  use  In  lieu  of  new  appropriations. 
This  did  not,  however,  reduce  the  scope  of 
the  defense  program.  Tlius,  Department  of 
Defense  direct  obligations  this  year  will  total 
over  $41  billion  and  expenditures  will  total 
about  $39  billion,  while  appropriations 
amounted  to  only  $36  7  billion.  Since  un- 
obligated balances  have  been  drawn  down  to 
close  to  nnnlinum  levels— with  only  some 
$900  million  available  for  application  to  the 
1959  budget  programs — it  has  been  necessary 
for  appropriations  to  be  more  In  line  with  the 
planned  level  of  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

(3)  A  good  part  of  the  cost  Increases  af- 
fecting the  military  program  has  been  i;ff.set 
by  force  adjustments  and  a  military  person- 
nel decrease  of  about  one-quarter  million 
men  between  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959. 
Personnel  reductions  tend  to  generate  sav- 
ings quickly  and  directly,  while,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  there  Xa  an  Initial  la^ 
In  expenditures  for  offsettltig  developmental 
and  major  procurement   programs. 

The  use  of  overall  figures  tends  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  Impact  of  technological 
progress  Is  continually  changing  the  pattern 
of  defense  expenditures,  particularly  lu  the 
major  procurement  area. 


(a)  Major  procurement  expenditures  In 
fiscal  year  1959  are  estimated  at  $14  billion — 
$1  billion  more  than  fiscal  year  1955.  tiie  first 
full  fiscal  year  after   the  Korean  war. 

( 1 )  Aircraft  will  take  50  cents  of  each  pro- 
curement dollar  In  1969  compared  with  al- 
most 02  cents  In  1955.  but  mlrsUes  will  take 
24 '2  cents  In  1959  compared  wlUi  b^-^  cents 
In  1955.  Reflects  the  tremendous  Impact  of 
technology  on  defense  Fi>endlng. 

(2»  Ships — 9' 2  cents  In  1959  compared 
with  7  8  cents  In  1955. 

(3)  Electronics — 6'i  cents  In  1959  com- 
pared with  less  than  5  cents  In  1955. 

(4)  Animunltlon  procurement  has  fallen 
from  about  10  cents,  In  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
to  about  1 ' i  cents. 

(5)  Production  equipment  declined  from 
about  5  cents  In  1955  to  about  2'i  cents. 

(6)  Because  of  the  changing  character  of 
mcKlern  warfare,  amounts  spent  for  industrial 
mobilization  and  mobilization  reserves,  as 
such,  are  sharply  reduced. 

(b)  Even  within  these  categories,  major 
changes  are  taking  place  In  the  kinds  of 
things  we  are  buying. 

( 1 )  Alxjut  three-quarters  of  the  procure- 
ment funds  requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  and  the  1958  supplemental  are  pro- 
gramed for  types  of  equipment  which  had 
iKJt  been  developed  or  were  not  being  bought 
In  production  quantities  as  late  as  1955. 

(2)  About  90  percent  of  the  dollars  pro- 
gramed for  missile  procurement  are  for 
items  which  were  not  In  production  In  opera- 
tional quantities  In  1955.  Of  thirty-odd  dif- 
ferent models  planned  for  1959.  only  4  were 
being  bought  In  operational  quantities  tu 
1955. 

(3)  About  $100  million  was  programed  for 
ballistic  missiles  In  1955  compared  with  al- 
most $3  billion  Included  for  thP«e  weapons 
In  the  1959  regular  and  1958  supplemental 
budgets. 

(4)  Moet  of  the  ships  In  the  1959  program 
are  entirely  new  types  not  to  be  found  In 
the  1935  shipbuilding  lists.  The  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  power  to  ship  propulsion  Is 
being  broadened  each  year—  including  the 
1959  budget,  32  nuclear-powered  warships 
have  been  programed.  Oulded  missile  capa- 
bilities of  one  sort  or  another  are  being  in- 
cluded in  most  of  t!he  new  warships  under 
construction  or  programed  fur  con.'-trucilon. 
Similar  capabilities  have  ben  Installed  or  are 
being   Installed   In    many   existing    warships. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Now  I  should  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture limitation.  As  you  know,  la.st  year, 
many  exjienditure  limitations  were 
placed  into  effect  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  other  agencies.  That  was  done  in 
order  to  keep  spending  within  certain 
limits.  Last  year  we  a  ere  in  the  black; 
Government  receipts  were  preater  than 
expenditures  by  about  $1.6  billion.  I 
believe.  That  was  in  fi.scal  1957.  It  is 
now  being  estimated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  that  we  are  goinu  in  the  red 
during  this  fiscal  year  which  ends  this 
month.  June  30,  by  approximately  $3 
bilUon.  and  it  is  estimated  that  we  may 
go  in  the  red  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  on  July  1  of  this  year  to  the  ex- 
tent of  S8  billion  or  $10  billion.  An  es- 
timate has  been  made  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Taxation,  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  into  the  red 
this  year  by  about  $4  billion  and  next 
year  by  probably  a.s  much  as  $11  billion. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  all  esti- 
mates, but  they  point  out  a  very  trouble- 
some matter  which  must  give  concern 
to  every  thoughtful  American,  because 
the  security  and  the  defense  of  our 
country    are   somewhat   wrapped    up   in 


this  businesa  of  fiscal  responsibility:  we 
cannot  escape  it. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  situation  I  wrote 
a  letter  as  the  agent  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  asked  him  whether  or 
not  he  would  find  it  necessary  perhaps 
to  impose  expenditure  limitations  on  the 
three  services  as  had  been  done  last 
year  by  his  predecessor.  I  should  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  his 
statement  with  respect  to  that  matter. 
In  brief  the  statement  was  generally 
that  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  Impose  serious  expenditure 
limitations. 
^  (The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Sr.cRETART  or  Defense. 

Wa.s/itnpfon,  June  2,  1958. 
Hon.  Oborce  Mahon. 

Chatrman,  Department  of  Defence  Sub- 
rommittee.  Committee  on  Appro- 
pr<afioTi.«,   Hou^e  of  Heprcarntatnes. 

Dtar  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  23.  In  which  you  re- 
quested me  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
statement  covering  the  ovitlook  for  the  Im- 
position of  expenditure  ceilings  on  the  de- 
fense program  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

As  you  know,  the  detailed  expenditure  es- 
timates presented  to  your  committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  program  for  flFcal  year  1959  totaled 
$40,335,000,000.  During  the  hearings,  the 
committee  was  also  advised  by  Assistant 
Secretary  McNeil : 

"In  view  of  the  technological  and  other 
problems  Involved  In  the  defence  pr^igram. 
the  expenditure  estimates  for  1959  are  nec- 
essarily subject  to  continuing  review  and  re- 
evaluatlon.  We  think  this  estimate  Is 
pretty  good  at  $40,335,000,000,  but  It  could 
run  a  little  higher  than  that  " 

If  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959 
are  made  available  by  the  Congress,  it  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  the  program  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  an  orderly  manner.  There  Is  no 
Intention  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  Imp'jslng  rigid  expenditure  ceilings 
during  fiscal  year  1959 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  the  best  possible  estimates  of  the 
exyx-nditures  expected  to  be  Incurred  In  ac- 
complishing the  various  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1959.  some  relatively  minor  revl- 
_  slons  are  to  be  expected  In  the  estimates  for 
Individual  approi^rhillons.  hs,  well  as  in  the 
overall  totals.  This  (l<oes  not,  however,  alter 
our  determination  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
grams on  a  basis  conjlstent  with  the  esti- 
mates presented  to  the  Congress. 

In  presenting  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  with  regard  to  passible  Imposition  of 
expenditure  ceilings  during  R.-^cal  year  1959, 
It  has  been  assumed  that  there  will  not  be 
any  overall  governmental  problem  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  relation  to  the  statutory 
debt  celling  which  might  preclude  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  carrying  out  Its 
policy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Neil  McElrot. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  with  reference  to  air  safety  and 
the  flying  of  military  aircraft  in  that 
connection,  that  in  all  reports  that  we 
liave  of  air  traffic  between  the  military 
piloted  aircraft  and  civil  aircraft,  at  no 
time — at  no  time — were  military  pilots 
Violating  any  law  or  violating  any  regu- 


lation of  the  sj'stem  under  which  the 
flying  had  been  planned,  and  was  going 
on.  That  it  should  be  changed  we  all 
agree. 

But  these  men  flying  military  aircraft 
were  not  a  lot  of  hot  rod.  silly  children 
flying  jet  aircraft  and  violating  laws 
and  regulations.  That  was  not  true  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I'hat  is  my  under- 
standing also.  I  believe  I  have  men- 
tioned the  efforts  made  by  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Preston  1  having  to  do 
with  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  just  want  to  make 
one  comment  relating  to  the  limitation 
on  spending,  and  that  is  to  call  attention 
to  language  which  the  committee  used 
on  page  14  showing  that  we  recognize 
the  very  important  relation  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  Nation  to  our  de- 
fense situation. 

Mr.  MAHON,  We  have  to  do  that. 
The  effort  is  to  buy  within  a  certain 
framework  of  dollars  the  best  defense 
we  can  get.  If  amendments  are  offered 
I  hope  we  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
faced  next  year  with  a  deficit  of  prob- 
ably $11  billion  or  more.  It  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  taken  out  of  considera- 
tion when  we  consider  the  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  mat- 
ter I  would  like  to  mention.  I  would 
like  to  restate  what  I  imdertook  to  say 
yesterday  with  respect  to  funds  added 
in  excess  of  the  budget  for  the  Polaris 
submarine  and  the  Minuteman  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  The  funds 
which  were  added  in  excess  of  the 
budget  request  were  added  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  prove  helpful  in  expe- 
diting production  and  acquiring  a  better 
degree  of  defense  readiness  at  an  earher 
date.  It  may  very  well  be  that  difficul- 
ties will  be  encountered  by  the  armed 
services  which  are  not  now  anticipated, 
that  plans  of  the  services  may  go  awry, 
and  tliat  it  will  not  be  feasible  and  de- 
sirable that  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated for  tlie  purposes  mentioned  be 
obligated  during  the  period  which  we 
presently  expect.  The  defense  picture 
is  rapidly  changing  and  there  are  many 
unpredictable  elements  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  many 
programs.  It  is  not  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  funds  be  uselessly  or  unwisely 
expended  if  future  developments  call 
for  a  modification  of  plans. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  I  referred  to  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Durfee.  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  That  speech 
follows : 

The   Advance   in   Air   Safett 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Durfee,  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  before  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley 
safety  conference.  Antlgo.  Wis.,  June  3, 
1958) 

I  want  to  report  to  you  tonight  on  safety 
In  the  air. 


It  Is  a  great  privilege — and  all  too  rare 
a  privilege — to  make  a  report  on  air  safety 
to  a  group  like  yours,  with  your  special  and 
devoted  Interest  in  Improving  safety  in  every 
phase  of  life.  I  am  especially  honored  to  be 
able  to  come  back  to  my  hometown  to  talk 
on  this  subject. 

Too  often  those  of  us  In  aviation  spend 
our  time  talking  to  each  other  about  our 
safety  situation  without  telling  the  public 
what  we  are  up  to—and  without  even  tell- 
ing our  story  to  people  like  yourselves  who 
have  a  special  Interest  In  our  methods,  our 
efforts  and  our  accomplishments. 

We  are  trying  to  remedy  that  In  the 
knowledge  that  air  safety  Is  no  longer  the 
private  preserve  of  the  expert  or  the  tech- 
nician. The  public  has  Increasingly  de- 
manded to  know  what  is  going  on — to  know 
what  Is  being  done  to  protect  Its  safety  In 
the  air.  We  are  trying  to  meet  that  demand. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  at  the  CAB  submitted 
a  special  report  to  Congress  and  the  public 
entitled  "The  Advance  In  Air  Safety" — as 
part  of  our  effort  to  tell  the  public  what  Is 
going  on.  The  Important  feature  of  the 
story  was  In  the  opening  words  of  its  last 
chapter:  "Flying  Is  safe.  It  is  becoming 
safer." 

Tonight  I  want  to  bring  you  that  story — 
as  much  of  it  as  I  can. 

It  is  a  timely  and  an  Important  story: 
Timely,  because  air  safety  has  become  a 
headline  topic,  with  hourly  news  flashes  on 
the  latest  developments — timely,  because  as 
your  convention  meets  here  today  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  is  listening  to  the  same  story 
to  consider  legislation  to  help  Improve  air 
safety.  The  story  Is  Important,  because  we 
need  the  support  of  an  Informed  public  to 
help  us  solve  the  problems  that  still  lie 
ahead. 

Before  I  go  on.  though.  I  want  to  give  you 
a  little  perspective  on  the  story  by  telling 
you  about  the  main  characters,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  CiVil  Aeronautics 
Administration — and  what   their  Jobs  are. 

Air  safety  work  Is  essentially  no  different 
from  the  safety  work  that  many  of  you  are 
Involved  In.  For  example,  we  do  work 
like  the  Industrial  safety  expert — establish- 
ing design  standards  for  the  machines  we 
work  with  to  assure  a  safer  machine.  We 
do  work  like  the  traffic  safety  expert — Im- 
proving the  highways  of  the  air.  or  what 
we  call  skyways  that  planes  travel  over. 
Like  the  traffic  safety  expert,  we  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  Improve  the  traffic  rules, 
trying  to  figure  out  ways  of  handling  more 
traffic  every  day  without  traffic  congestion 
that  is  as  uneconomic  as  It  is  unsafe.  Like 
those  of  you  working  in  all  safety  fields,  we 
investigate  accidents  when  they  occur  to 
figure  out  why  tliey  occurred  and  to  eluni- 
nate  their  causes. 

The  difference  in  aviation  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  assumed  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  safety — complete  responsi- 
bility over  regulation,  licensing.  Inspection, 
enforcement,  and  Investigation — In  addition 
to  operating  the  Nation's  skyways. 

T^\-enty  years  ago  this  month — In  June 
of  1938 — after  several  painful  years  of  rapid 
development  In  aviation,  marred  by  numer- 
ous accidents.  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  assuming  complete  respon- 
sibility for  aviation  safety.  It  assigned  what 
are  now  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — the  CAB — and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration — the  CAA — to  do  the  Job. 

This  act  created  a  comprehensive  safety 
framework  that  covered  every  aspect  of 
safety — literally,  from  the  ground  up — In 
all  Its  social,  economic,  political,  and  na- 
tional defense  Implications. 
Tlie  act  works  like  this : 

First,  a  regulatory  authority  was  set  up — • 
which  Is  now  the  CAB — with  the  Job  of 
prescribing  safety  standards — standards  for 
everything — from  the  construction  of  the 
planes  in  the  first  Instance,  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  peop.e  who  could  fiy,  maintain. 
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and   repair   them,   to  the   traffic   rules   that 
pilots  must  observe  In  the  air. 

Second,  an  operating  authority  was  set 
up — which  Is  now  the  CAA— with  the  Job  of 
making  those  regulations  work— by  licens- 
ing. Inspecting,  and  when  necessary,  by  en- 
forcement action.  It  was  given  the  Job  of 
setting  up  and  operating  the  traffic  facilities 
necessary  to  an  aerial  highway  system — our 
system  of  skyways. 

"  Finally,  the  CAB  was  given  the  Job  of  In- 
vestigating accidents — to  see  why.  whenever 
there  Is  an  accident,  this  .scheme  has  broken 
down— to  find  the  reasons  and  to  make  sure 
that  tlie  causes  are  eliminated. 

I  like  to  describe  these  complementary 
agencies  like  this; 

The  CAB  is  the  legislature  of  aviation 
safety — and  its  Job  is  to  make  the  rules,  the 
laws  of  safety. 

It  Is  designed  especially  to  do  this  Job. 
It  Is  a  bipartisan,  multimember  agency  like 
the  Congress  whose  delegated  powers  It  ex- 
ercises and  to  which  it  reports. 

It  has  extensive  responsibilities  to  balance 
the  various,  conflicting  Interests  that  are  In- 
volved In  every  legislative  program  and  In 
any  safety  proljlem — Interests  which  have 
vast  economic  as  well  as  safety  implications 
and  In  many  Instances,  national  defense 
implications  as  well.  It  Is  the  Board's  re- 
sponsibility to  come  up  with  the  k>nd  of 
laws  or  rules  that  best  resolve  conflicts  In 
order  to  benefit  the  overall  public   interest. 

The  C.\A,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  aviation  safety.  Like  the 
executive  branch  of  which  It  is  a  part.  It  is 
a  single-headed  agency  which  Implements 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislative  branch, 
ojjerates  the  safety  programs  and  brings  en- 
forcement actions  against  violators. 

These  are  the  main  characters  In  todny's 
safety  story.  There  are  others,  of  course — • 
others  that  are  playing  a  big  part.  But  it  Is 
primarily  whaf  these  two — the  CAB  and 
CAA — have  done  that  makes  up  tlie  safety 
Btory  today. 

What  kind  of  a  Job  have  they  done  In  the 
past  20  years  tinder  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act? 

The  simplest  answer  Is  that  flying  today 
Is  safe.  Notwithstanding  the  black  banners 
you  see  spread  across  page  1  when  there 
Is  an  accident — flying  Is  safer  by  far  for 
Intercity  travel  than  driving  your  car — and 
it  has  been  getting  safer  right  along.  I  think 
a  few  statistics  will   Illustrate   this. 

In  1938  the  airlines  fl:w  1.4  million  pas- 
sengers a  total  of  one-half  billion  passenger- 
miles.  Tliirty-flve  persons — passengers  and 
crew— died    in    accidents. 

In  calendar  1957,  the  airlines  flew  45  mil- 
lion passengers  over  26  billion  passenger- 
miles.  Yet  while  the  number  of  passengers 
Increased  over  30  times — the  number  of 
passenger-miles  increased  about  50  times — • 
33  passengers  and  crew  members  died  In 
accidents  In  1957. 

In  other  words— In  the  20  years  of  the  act, 
the  passenger  fatality  rate  mestsured  in  pas- 
senger-miles dropped  to  one  forty-flfth  of 
the  1938  rate. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  record  Is  to 
compare  the  relative  safety  of  air  and  ground 
travel  with  statistics  that  show  passenger 
fatalities  per  100  million  passcnger-mlles. 

The  railroad  rate  for  19.56,  the  last  year 
for  which  I  have  figures  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  was  0.20  (per  hundred  million 
passenger  miles).    The  bus  rate  uas  0.16. 

The  rate  of  the  airlines  for  1957  was  less 
than    0.12. 

The  1956  rate  for  passenger  cars  and  taxis 
was  2.70 — more  than  20  times  greater  than 
the  air  rate. 

These  figures  explain  what  stewardesses 
mean  when  they  so  often  announce  to  their 
passengers  before  they  get  off  the  plane 
that  "The  safest  part  of  your  Journey  has 
now  been  completed.  Please  drive  carefully 
going  home." 


These  figures  make  a  magnificent  record 
for  air  safety.  The  record  will  be  good  for 
Id'iS  UKy — despite  the  fact  that  the  statistics 
will  not  show  quite  the  same  Improvement 
as  1957. 

Our  report  to  Congress,  which  I  spoke  of 
earlier,  outlined  the  major  problems  we  face 
In  making  the  record  better. 

The  report  points  up  the  fact  that  we  face 
a  tough  Job.  It  Is  tough  because  aviation 
has  consistently  grown  faster  than  even  its 
prophets  have  envisioned. 

The  number  of  planes  In  the  air  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  Their  normal 
speed    levels    have    Jumped   even   faster. 

Aviation  has  developed  -so  fast  that  traffic 
congestion  has  rapidly  become  the  major 
safety  problem — as  well  as  a  serious  eco- 
nomic problem. 

The  Increase  In  air  traffic  means  less  air- 
space per  plane.  The  Increase  In  their  speeds 
means  that  each  plane  needs  more  airspace 
to  live  In.  Both  together  mean  that  the 
a\ailable  airspace — one  of  ovir  most  valuable 
natural  resources — Is   being   exhausted. 

Before  World  War  II  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  exhaustion  of  our 
airspace.  In  the  past  few  years,  that  impos- 
sible prospect  has  become  a  real  threat. 

What  Is  the  CAB  doing  about  It — what  are 
we  doing  to  meet  that  threat? 

The  two  recent  midair  collisions  have  put 
this  question  on  everyone's  tongue — it  is  be- 
ing asked  In  Congress,  on  the  editorial  pages, 
and,  I  am  sure,  by  everyone  who  flies.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  real  story  of 
aviation  safety  today. 

Here  Is  what  the  CAB  has  been  doing. 

First,  we  are  Imposing  greater  control  on 
air  traffic. 

Until  recent  years  our  whole  air  traffic  sys- 
tem relied  basically  on  the  see  and  be  seen 
principle — on  the  ability  of  each  pilot  to  see 
and  avoid  other  planes. 

Thut  principle  becomes  less  and  less  re- 
liable as  we  get  more  congestion  and  higher 
speeds.  With  very  high  speed  Jet  planes,  the 
principle  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  objective  we  are  after  Is  complete  con- 
trol of  all  traffic  that  nerds  It — what  we  call 
positive  control — control  that  will  give  each 
plane  complete  protection  from  all  other 
traffic  In  the  air. 

Ihe  Idea  of  positive  control  Is  to  give  the 
CAA  traffic  cop  on  the  ground — the  air 
traffic  controller — an  electronic  flnger  on 
evciy  plane  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  we  are  trying  to  organize  the  use 
of  the  airspace.  The  airspace  problem, 
simply  stated.  Is  who  gets  to  use  what  air- 
space when^to  arrange  It  so  thut  the  mili- 
tary has  what  it  needs  to  defend  the  country 
and  to  train  for  that  defense — so  that  the 
airlines  have  what  they  need  to  keep  our 
magnificent  air  transportation  system  go- 
ing— so  that  private  and  corporate  aviation 
has  what  it  needs  for  all  the  mtiltlple.  Impor- 
tant purposes  served  by  the  65,000  planes 
that,  fall  In  this  broad  category. 

Tlie  objective  we  are  after  In  organizing 
the  airspace  Is  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the 
airspace  we  have  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

By  these  two  means — greater  control  and 
organizing  the  use  of  the  airspace — we  are 
meeting  and  will  solve  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion. 

These  are  not  simple  solutions — not  so 
simple  as  they  may  sound.  Let  me  point  out 
some  of  the  problems — first,  with  regard  to 
traffic  control. 

For  the  CAB  to  order  po.'iltlve  control 
throughout  the  skies  Immediately  would  take 
facilities — men,  money,  and  machines— that 
the  CAA  simply  does  not  have.  If  the  CAB 
were  to  Insist  on  pcxsitive  control  today — 85 
percent  of  our  air  traffic  would  be  grounded. 

That  would  be  like  stopping  highway  acci- 
dents by  closing  the  highways,  or  putting  a 
15  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  on  all  cars  and 
trucks.     It  could  be  done — b\«t  only  by  sacri- 


ficing our  air  transportation  system  and 
probably  our  air  defense  system  as  well. 

The  problems  in  organizing  the  airspao* 
are  Just  as  real— Ju.it  as  difficult. 

Before  airspace  fell  into  short  supply^ 
especially  before  World  W.ir  II — It  was  feasi- 
ble to  let  planes  go  wherever  their  pilots 
wantrtl  to  go  whenever  they  wanted  to.  sub- 
ject only  to  altitude  minlmums.  and  certain 
en  route  and  airport  traffic  rules. 

During  this  period  the  Armed  Forces 
were  freely  permitted  to  use  the  airspace 
pretty  much  as  they  saw  fit — because  there 
was  plenty  of  space  for  all.  The  Armed 
Forces  properly  appropriated  alr'^pace  as 
they  needed  it.  They  properly  set  up  their 
own  navigation  and  control  sy.stem.s.  suitefl 
to  their  own  special  needs,  la  addition  to 
the  CAA  system. 

Since  World  War  II  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  military  system  and  the  rest  of 
aviation  began  to  Increase  as  traffic  In- 
cretised.  The  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
— a  panel  of  Interested  Government  agen- 
cies— was  set  up  to  Iron  out  these  conflicts 
and  to  bring  the  two  systems  together. 

With  traffic  Increasing  so  fast  with  such 
a  great  demand  for  airspace — the  conflicts 
have  become  more  and  more  serious.  Trying 
to  Iron  them  out  by  coordination — by  unan- 
imous agreement — obviously  becomes  less 
and  less  fruitful  as  the  conflicts  become 
more  and  more  acute. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  face 
today— and  tomorrow — in  our  efTort  to  solve 
the  overall  congestion  problem.  The  prcjb- 
Icms  haven't  stopped  us.  Tlie  CAB  has 
gone  ahead  to  meet  them  and  solve  them 
with  every  means  at  Its  command.  We  have 
made  rcul  progress  and  we  expect  It  to  con- 
tinue. 

On  the  traffic  control  front — Just  last 
week,  the  Board  authorized  CAA  to  set  xip 
aerial  superhighways — or  what  we  call 
supcrskyways  of  positive  control — skyways 
40  miles  wide  and  stretching  more  than  3 
miles  up  from  17,000  feet. 

CAA  will  begin  operating  the  flrst  super- 
skyways  about  June  15 — three  40-mlIe-wlde 
transcontinental  swaths  between  17.000  and 
22.000  feet. 

These  superskyways  are  the  culmination 
of  long  months  of  preparation.  As  long  as 
last  fall — the  Beard  had  promoted  a  super- 
skyway  experiment.  On  April  21,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  tragic  midair  col- 
lision over  Las  Vegas,  the  Board  was  con- 
sidering the  announcement  of  a  specific  pro- 
posal— which  It  made  to  the  public  that 
day.  Last  week  the  proposal  was  made 
final. 

Now  the  CAA  Is  ready  to  make  the  5\iper- 
skyways  a  reality — a  reality  that  will  not 
only  give  every  plane  In  that  5.000-foot 
high  tunnel  positive  protection— but  will 
also  give  us  the  Information  we  need  to 
add  new  superskyways  an  fast  as  possible — 
to  ultimately  puih  the  boundaries  of  posi- 
tive control  out  to  cover  every  plane  In 
the  air — every  flight  In  the  air  that  needs  It. 

This  will  t.\ke  time — as  much  as  5  years 
to  .spread  the  .superskyway  system  across  the 
country  over   our   present   airways   network. 

We  will  move  as  fast  as  we  can.  CAA. 
I  know,  is  concent/atlng  every  effort  to  get 
the  facilities  ready.  Congrcrs  has  given  both 
the  CAB  and  CAA  the  kind  of  support  we 
need — the  money  to  buy  the  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  machines  and  to  hire  the 
thousands  of  people  needed  to  operate  the 
system. 

Finally,  we  have  the  promise,  from  the 
Airways  Modernization  Board,  of  a  greatly 
Improved,  automated  traffic-control  system 
within  a  few  years.  This  Board,  a  temporary 
research  and  development  agency,  set  up 
last  year  by  Congress  at  the  President's 
recommendation,  has  the  responsibility  to 
give  us  a  system  th:it  will  put  us  ahead  of 
the  Increase  in  traiUc  and  keep  us  ahead 
during  the  coming  years. 


We  aren't  going  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  facilities  In  the  meantime.  The  CAB 
Is  going  ahead  to  take  every  possible  step 
to  meet  the  traffic  problem  In  the  meantime. 

In  recent  months  we  have  Improved  traffic 
separation  at  high  altitude — up  in  the  high- 
speed Jet-plane  airspace  above  24.000  feet — 
by  setting  up  special  rules  for  what  we  call 
the  contlnenUl  control  area.  We  have  set 
up  special  rules  for  CAA  to  apply  near  major 
airports — our  high-density  zone  rules. 

We  have  excluded  flight  testing  from  the 
air  over  populated  areas  and  directed  CAA 
to  designate  special  areas  for  testing.  We 
have  set  up  special  rules  to  accommodate 
the  supersonic  scrambles  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  In  Intercepting  and  Identifying 
unknown  aircraft. 

On  the  airspace  front,  wc  have  gone  ahead 
In  the  same  fashion.  On  April  1  of  this  year, 
after  almost  a  year  of  negotiating  with  the 
military  to  Iron  out  difficulties.  CAB  termi- 
nated the  broad  exception  to  Its  rules  that 
had  permitted  the  military  to  deviate  from 
the  Board's  traffic  rules. 

We  carved  out  a  new  exception  to  permit 
the  military  to  take  care  of  real.  Immediate 
national -defense  needs — ^and  turned  over  to 
CAA  the  responsibility  for  parcelling  out  air- 
space for  special  uses — subject,  always,  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Board. 

A  new  set  of  procedures  Is  being  set  up — 
carefully  coordlnafKi  with  the  Armed 
Forces — to  guarantee  fair  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  all  users — military,  airline,  and 
general  aviation. 

The  new  airspace  rules  will  enable  CAA 
to  readjust  many  of  the  special  reserva- 
tions—to open  up  restricted  parcels  of  air- 
space In  congested  areas  U}  relieve  the  pres- 
sure and  thereby  increa.':e  the  safety  margin. 

This  gives  you  a  brief  sketch  of  what  the 
C.^B  has  been  doing  and  what  its  objectives 
have  been.  Tlie  Board  has,  of  course,  taken 
the  leadership  in  these  safety  steps — that  Is 
tlie  Board's  Job. 

It  has  not  done  the  Job  alone.  Air  safety 
takes  the  combined  efTorts  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individuals — and 
a  host  of  different  gruups. 

The  CAB'S  regulatory  process  makes  all 
of  them  participants  in  the  formulation  of 
C.\B's  rules  along  every  step  of  the  way— the 
CAA,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  airlines,  the 
unions  of  pilots  and  other  employees,  all  of 
general  aviation,  the  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  many  others. 

We  owe  a  tribute  to  these  groups  for  their 
work  and  cooperation.  With  ail  of  them, 
safety  is  always  flrst — always  preeminent  in 
their  liiinklng.  Tlieir  efforts  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  advance  in  air  safety  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  as  are  the  CAB's. 

The  advance  In  air  safety  Is  far  from 
ended — and  the  J^ib  is  far  from  d(-'ne.  For 
example,  even  before  we  get  mtich  farther 
with  positive  control,  It  may  be  necessary  to 
take  further  steps  to  protect  traffic  on  the 
present  airways  during  good  weather — traf- 
fic Uiat  still  moves  on  the  "see  and  be  seeu" 
principle. 

Tlie  President  has  announced  that  he  will 
give  a  strong  helping  hand  by  having  the 
military  re.-^trict  its  use  of  the  airways.  The 
airlines  and  airline  pilots  have  helped  by 
voluntarily  following  Instrument  rules  on 
the  more  congested  airways  even  In  good 
weather.  Work  will  continue  on  a  collision 
warning  device — what  we  call  a  proxlmuy 
warning  Indicator— to  give  the  pilot  another 
safety  tool  to  help  him  in  the  air. 

Another  example:  With  the  new  airspace 
rule,  we  have  made  substantial  progress 
towards  Integrating  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion operations.  The  remainder  of  that  Job — 
to  Integrate  the  now  separate  navigation  and 
communication  facilities  and  airport  systems 
under  a  single  roof— must  still  be  done. 
This  Is  a  Job  for  the  Congress — a  Job  the  CAB 
can  do  mile  or  nothing  about.    While  much 
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progress  has  been  made  In  the  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  in  the  past  10  to  12  years,  only 
by  establishing  a  common,  unified  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  these  facilities 
can  all  the  problems  be  Ironed  out. 

Tlie  Senate  Is  right  now  reviewing  the  air 
safety  picture — going  into  the  very  things  I 
have  been  talking  about  here  tonight — under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Monroney 
of  Oklahoma.  His  committee  is  also  con- 
sidering new  legislation  to  iron  out  any 
kinks  in  the  present  safety  structure.  In  the 
cour.se  of  his  hearings  on  the  new  lepi-'Iative 
proposals  there  will  be  as  many  "physicians'" 
diagnobing  the  Ills  of  the  present  6>ifety 
structure  as  there  are  people  interested  In  it. 
Tlie  medicine  that  some  are  ofl^ering  far  be- 
yond the  ailments  they  are  trying  to  cure — 
and  may  well  make  the  patient  really  sick. 

The  existing  safety  machinery  has  worked 
well  as  far  as  that  m.ichinery  goes.  I  can 
understand  that  In  their  concern  over  acci- 
dents, many  will  tliink  that  something  dras- 
tic must  be  done — to  abandon  what  we  have. 
good  or  bad,  and  replace  It  with  a  shiny  new 
agency  that  will  somehow,  magically,  produce 
abFolute  safety  In  the  air. 

We  do  not  think  that  is  the  solution. 

Some  remedial  legislation  Is  needed  and  I 
am  confident  that  It  will  be  enacted.  It  is 
certain  to  bring  all  military  and  civil  avia- 
tion facilities  under  one  roof,  probably  In  a 
new  CAA  which  will  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  It  will  also  have  this  new 
agency  take  over  all  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  facilities.  Some  other  changes 
may  be  needed. 

We  are  hopeful,  and  confident,  that  the 
existing  safety  machinery  that  has  been  this 
country's  main  line  of  defen.se  In  air  safety 
for  20  years — and  a  very  effective  defense — 
will  not  be  swept  away  in  a  futile  hope  that 
magic  solutions  will  result. 

As  every  one  of  you  knows  so  well,  there 
Is  no  magic  In  safety.  In  this  Imperfect 
world  we  live  in,  there  will  always  be  acci- 
dents— on  the  highways.  In  our  factories,  In 
the  home,  and  In  the  air.  What  we  In 
safety  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  minimize  the 
chances^take  every  conceivable  precaution 
to  avoid  dangerous  situations  and  minimize 
possible  injury  from  accidents. 

This  is  a  never-ending  Job. 

Like  the  eternal  quest  for  peace.  It  Is  one 
that  will  always  be  with  us.  As  has  been 
true  of  the  quest  for  peace,  there  may  be 
failures,  breakdowns,  mistakes.  As  with  the 
quest  for  peace,  there  is  no  magic  solution — 
no  nostrum  that  will  solve  all  problems. 
As  with  the  quest  for  peace,  the  work  must 
go  forward  despite  the  occasional  break- 
downs. 

The  one  central  fact  that  stands  out 
through  what  I  have  said  here  tonight — 
through  all  that  you  may  have  read  In  the 
papers  In  the  past  2  weeks  about  safety  in 
the  air — and  all  you  will  read  in  the  coming 
weeks — that  one  central  fact  that  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize  to  you  tonight  is  that 
flying  is  safe. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  concern  Is  to  make 
It  still  safer.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  all  if 
the  preoccupation  with  making  it  safer  were 
to  destroy  our  confidence  in  what  we  already 
have — a  sound,  safe,  and  reliable  air  trans- 
portation system  to  serve  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  referred  to  re- 
marks by  Ml'.  James  T.  Pjie,  Admini.s- 
trator.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. Those  remark.s,  portions  of  his 
testimony  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees, follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator  James 
T.  Pyle,  has  reaffirmed  his  previous  stand 
that  positive  control  of  all  aircraft  at  cer- 
tain altitudes  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
CAA  and  the  only  effective  method  of  pro- 
tecting nil  aircraft  against  the  collision 
threat.      He    added,    however,    that    positive 


control  cannot  be  Implemented  for  another 
3  years,  at  least. 

"I  want  It  clearly  understood,"  Pyle  told 
members  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, "we  will  net  solve  this  problem  over- 
night." Any  such  optimistic  Impression 
would  create  a  sense  of  false  security,  he 
h.os  warned. 

The  CAA  explained  that  the  key  to  posi- 
tive control  is  a  long-range  radar  and  that 
lead  time  involved  in  procuring  and  instal- 
ling equipment  and  in  training  personnel 
precludes  any  possibilities  of  accelerating  the 
agency's  present  airways  program  to  any 
great  degree.  CAAs  fiscal  1959  budget  con- 
tains $34.8  million  for  long-range  radar  in 
addition  to  $21.6  million  for  terminal  area 
radar.  As  approved  by  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  agency's  budget  is  an 
Increase  of  «75.5  million  over  fiscaf  1958. 

Pyle  later  told  Senate  Members  that,  while 
the  CAA  would  welcome  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  "money  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  the  Immediate  problem.  Just  he- 
cause  we  have  a  lot  more  money,  the  prob- 
lem  is   not   necessarily  nailed   down." 

The  Administrator  explained  that  addi- 
tional funds  would  have  the  effect  of  expand- 
ing Federal  navigation  facilities  but  ^^'ould 
do  little  to  shorten  the  timetable  for  positive 
control. 

Pyle  said  procurement  and  Installation 
problems  are  a  larger  stumbling  block  than 
financing.  CAA,  wherever  possible,  attempts 
to  use  Its  own  technicians  In  most  projects 
involving  conversion  of  existing  facilities 
while  contracting  with  private  industry  for 
the  installation  of  new  units.   •    •    • 

The  lack  of  adequate  manpower  alone  pre- 
cludes any  fxjsslbiUty  of  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated positive  control  program.  Pyle  said. 

He  added  that  the  increasing  complexity 
of  equipment  and  volume  of  traffic  requires 
a  training  period  of  almost  2  years  for 
traffic  controllers. 

Compounding  the  problem.  Pyle  explained, 
Is  the  annual  loss  of  nearly  1,000  controllers 
and  the  transfers  of  experienced  men  from 
high-density  traffic  areas  to  smaller  termi- 
nals. He  said  the  mental  strain  on  control- 
lers, which  would  be  Intensified  with  an 
expanded  system,  is  already  so  great  that  CAA 
Is  conducting  studies  of  stress  and  strain 
upon  personnel  at  the  major  terminals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  most  important  bill  of  the  year  from 
a  monetary  and  other  standpoints, 
therefore  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  86] 

Adair  Digps  Jones,  Ala. 

Andersen,  Doolcy  Kearney 

H  Carl  Dowdy  KUburn 

Auchincloss  Doyle  Lankford 

Harden  Durham  LcConipte 

Baumhart  Elliott  Madden 

Be'.cher  Farbstein  Marshall 

Bentley  Fascell  Miller,  Calif. 

Boggs  Garmatz  Morns 

Brownscn  Gregory  Phllbin 

Buckley  Gubser  Pillion 

Burdick  Hale  Powell 

Byid  Halleck  Prouty 

Canfleld  Harden  Radwan 

Celler  HjlllnKs  Recce,  Tenn. 

Chcif  HoMfleld  Rivers 

Christopher  Hosraer  Robe <;on,  Va. 

Clark  Hull  Saund 

Dawson,  111.  Jackson  Scott,  N.  O. 

Devereux  jRines  SlT'Iley 

Dies  Jenkins  Bhepperd 
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Shu  ford 

Taylor                Willis 

Smith,  Kana. 

ToUefson             Wilson.  Calif, 

Spence 

Tuck                      Wolvertoa 

Springer 

Utt                         Zelenko 

SuUlvaa 

WUllamfl,  N.  T. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12738)  making  appropriation.s  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  343  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting:. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk    will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    ni 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    ARMT 

Military  personnel 
For  pay,  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
Interest  on  deposits,  and  permanent  change 
of  station  travel,  for  members  of  the  Army 
on  active  duty  (except  those  undergoing  re- 
serve training):  expenses  Incident  to  move- 
ment of  troop  detachments,  including  rental 
of  campsites  and  procurement  of  utility  and 
other  services;  expenses  of  apprehension  and 
delivery  of  deserters,  prisoners,  and  soldiers 
absent  without  leave.  Including  payment  of 
rewards  (not  to  exceed  $25  In  any  one  case), 
and  costs  of  confinement  of  military  prison- 
ers In  nonmlUtary  facilities;  donations  of  not 
to  exceed  $25  to  each  prisoner  upon  each  re- 
lease from  confinement  In  an  Army  or  con- 
tract prison  (other  than  a  disciplinary  bar- 
racks) and  to  each  person  dlfcharprd  for 
fraudulent  enlistment;  authorized  Issues  of 
articles  to  prisoners,  other  than  those  In  dis- 
ciplinary barracks;  subsistence  of  enlisted 
personnel,  selective  service  registrants  culled 
for  Induction  and  applicants  for  enlistment 
while  held  under  observation,  and  prisoners 
(except  those  as  disciplinary  barracks),  or 
reimbursement  therefor  while  such  personnel 
are  sick  In  hospitals;  and  subsistence  of 
supernumeraries  necessitated  by  emergent 
military  circumstances;  $2,901,400,000,  and 
In  addition.  $425  million,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Army  Stock  Fund:  Pro- 
vided. That  section  212  of  the  act  of  June  30. 
1932  (5  U.  S  C.  59a),  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
tired military  personnel  on  duty  at  the 
United  States  Soldiers"  Home;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  duties  of  the  librarian  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  retired  officer  detailed  on  active 
duty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpo!»e 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Sixcfl]  riMe? 

Mr,  eiKEfl,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  havB 
threo  amendmrnti  nt  the  Clerk*  dewk, 
Onn  of  thp  Rmpndmpnt^  avpWcn  to  thin 
upc.Unn.  the  othrr  two  nppiv  to  th«  D«- 
t7nrtmpnt  of  tho  Army,  Thn  thipp  of 
Ihffn  could  wpll  \w  r(mnU]tirpt\  |r;ihflv, 
ttful  IM  rifduf  to  ♦'MpPdilw  ih<«  wink  nt  Urn 
CiitutnUitt*!,  I  Hnk  ufmnimou*  tinmt»ui 
thrti  il»«»  ihffP  Mm<'M<Jm"»i(<»  tuny  t;«  <«• 
limltui  ttful  iutu'>\(iPrt»(\  «»f»  UUttt, 

'liw CMAirtMAN  In  lUttfn nh^m'iUm  in 
flio    ri«((U«iit    of    tht   M«mi«itmii    Uum 

'tUeie  wu«  Mu  olijootlon, 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Sikfs:  On  pace 
6.  line  15,  strike  out  "$2,901,400,000"  and  in- 
sert •■$2. 946. 400,000". 

On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  out  "$3,039,208,- 
000"   and    Insert  "$3.078, 208. OOO". 

On  pas^e  11,  line  15,  strike  out  "$1,644,- 
600,000"  and  Insert  "$1,659,600,000"". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIKECS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  recervimr 
the  rieht  to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  centleman  is  speaking  on  three 
amendments  at  one  time  and  saving  5 
minutes,  I  will  not  object  to  this  request. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  of- 
fered amendments  totalin.i,'  $99  million 
for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaininj;  the 
strength  of  the  Army  at  900,000  through 
fiscal  1959.  The  strenKth  of  the  Army 
at  this  time  is  a  little  above  900.000. 
It  is  about  907,000  or  908,000.  It  is 
scheduled  to  ro  down  to  900,000  by  June 
30;  and  then,  if  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budpct  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  followod.  would 
continue  to  drop  to  870,000  durins  fl.scal 
1959.  I  propose  that  we  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Army  at  900.000  through 
fiscal  1959.  and  the  $99  million  I  have 
suEjyested  in  amendments  would  allow 
$45  milMon  for  military  personnel  pay 
and  allowance;  $39  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance;  in  other  words,  train- 
ing, and  housing;  and  $15  million  for 
procurement  of  modern  equipment  and 
missiles  for  weapons  in  keeping  with  the 
best  and  most  modern  weapons  that  are 
now  available,  that  30,000  additional 
troops  would  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  preface,  let 
me  say  I  am  much  more  concerned  about 
the  gravity  of  our  dcfen.se  situation  in 
the  world  today  than  a  casual  reading 
of  the  report  which  has  been  submitted 
to  you  by  the  committee  would  Indicate. 
We  live  in  dangerous  times.  I  think 
each  of  u.s  rccor;pl/r.s  that  fact.  I  do 
note,  however,  that  the  emphaflls  on  now 
weapona  In  the  bill  before  you,  and  the 
appropriation  of  fund*  for  new  wen  pong 
«how,H  thore  1«  conrrrn  and  dotrrmlnn- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  th*»  mmmillnp  and 
of  Cnimrffli  ilmt  our  Nation  ahall  move 
nliend  on  dr^tpunp, 
'Ihnir.fore  I  ttinio  frrfl,v  thjii  \n  n  unnd 

hill         It    lA    Oflfl    of    tllll    \,tit,i    lU'tPh<iti    l;||U 

lliMt  I  )\nvp  »«»<n  (•(/in«»  Ui  ili«'  floor,  'Ihn 
rommillow  hH«  dliurk  out  UnUUf  Hi  mm 
Ktliii'i  Ut  nafnitu,  H-iiiiin  MM  »Uitt\.  M  timn 
M«»  p'jMlWIn,  thif  nitiiuutml  lit^tmun  Hint 
t'nti  U0  kuinttmi  hy  tlio  Mpptopnitltori  of 
miutty,  llowwvut',  1  utm  om«  hoikmin 
WKHkiittM  tn  UiU  but,  TUm  («  iha  wnuk- 
tinM  thiit  I  «e(fk  to  (turn  ity  IU«  itmona- 
tnntMn  I  Uuvu  utttiiud, 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
ix>sed  to  weaken  further  the  flghtinff 
strength  of  the  Army.  This  continues 
a  program  of  reduction  which  was  be- 
gun shortly  after  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe  fully  to  the 
theory  that  we  must  always  seek  to 
maintain  one  deliverable  big  punch,  at 
least  one  big  punch  which  is  capable 
of  knocking  out  an  enemy  if  an  all-out 
V,  ar  should  develop,  and  I  would  not  re- 
duce one  dollar  of  the  funds  carried  In 
this  bill  for  the  purpo.se  of  seeking  to 
maintain  at  leiust  one  deliverable  big 
punch  for  the  final  all-out  emergency. 
But  we  may  be  approaching  a  stalemate 
in  superweapons.  We  must  consider 
that  fact.  We  did  reach  a  stalemate 
in  gas  warfare  after  World  War  I.  and 
no  nation  since  that  time  has  u^ed  gas 
warfare.  Who  can  say  that  any  nation 
in  this  modern  af,'e  will  actually  under- 
take a  nuclear  war?  If  we  are  concen- 
trating primarily  on  preparation  for  a 
nuclear  war  that  no  one  will  dare  to 
ri?k,  then  what  will  be  our  defense 
position? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
express  the  belief  that  what  the  gentle- 
man said  is  exactly  true,  and  express 
my  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  di-sLiny milled  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

What  would  happen  If  the  Russians 
were  to  say  to  the  capitals  of  the  world 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  u.se  nuclear 
weapons  other  than  the  smaller  battle- 
field   weapon.s?     Much    pressure    would 
immediately    be    brought    upon    us    by 
other  world  powers  to  foref^o  the  use  of 
superweapons.     A      somewhat      similar 
situation  developed  in  Korea,  where  at 
the  insistance  of  our  alhes  we  did  not 
bomb    beyond    the    Yalu.     Then    with 
their    far    greater    troop    strensth    the 
Russians  mipht  easily  sweep  across  the 
continent     of     Europe,     or     elsewhere. 
What    would    happen    If    they    began    a 
series  of  small  wars — brush  fire  wars — 
or    encouraged    other    people    to   begin 
them,  as  they  did  In  Korea?     Of  what 
value  would  our  arsenal  of  superweap- 
ons  be   under   those  circumstances?     I 
recall    tliat    we   had    the   equivalent   of 
superweapons  in  our  air  superiority  and 
our  A-bombs  at  the  time  of  Korea,  but 
the    ground    forces    were    nece.o.sary    to 
keep  us   from   bclnfr   driven   completely 
cfT  the  penlniula.     And  Irt  me  make  It 
plain  that  I  think  we  need  all  the  serv- 
ices and  that  all  are  equally  Important. 
But  how  »hnll  wc  resist  conventional 
Kround  warfare  If  our  rapability  u  pri- 
marily and  fAAcnilally  fur  inannlv§  n^ar- 
fare? 

t)o  wt»  fiiink  tnr  n  moment  thnt  th<» 
fJu'sttiAin  Aid  bound  iiy  Mir  thinkinu  nnd 
hy  our  pliitiMlrtK  for  H»i»f«f»t7  1  piopoM 
ihN  ttddiiioii  of »(/«  million  Ut  ufttnn  iUt» 
utinnmn  lit  Utf  Airri»'  to  ooniinu* 
Unmmii  th«  noortl  yrar  K/ftu  m  U  I»  Uf 
<J«K  I  knim  ihMi  ¥,*>  Iihvi*  ut  mivo  mtm^f 
»vh«r«ivi>r  wn  (utfi,  in  ihn  mttiuif  of 
tutodiim  MdditUMtuI  lrm>pii,  ;(0  000  man  u 
not  M  iHfiin  number  and  nmild  fiot  mnka 
H  m«jor  Lliuuue  m  the  ni/o  of  the  pri>»i>nt 


establishment.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
this  out  to  you:  The  reduction  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  in  the 
size  of  our  conventional  forces  was  pro- 
gramed in  connection  with  NATO 
forces  projected  a  number  of  years  ago. 
and  we  anticipated  at  the  time  these 
reductioas  were  programed  there  would 
be  NATO  strength  increases  to  more 
than  offset  them.  We  anticipated 
that  in  1958  there  would  be  30  NATO 
divisions  in  the  line  across  Europe.  How 
many  do  we  have?  Fifteen,  just  half  as 
many  as  we  thought  we  would  have.  We 
expected  at  that  time  that  our  allies 
would  contribute  the  greater  number  of 
men  required  for  tlie  purpo.se  of  protect- 
ing the  free  world  and  that  we  would 
provide  primarily  the  weapons.  Actual- 
ly, as  it  has  developed,  we  are  the  prin- 
cipal soujce  of  both  manpower  and  of 
weapons. 

What  happened  to  the  NATO  forces 
we  expected  to  be  in  existence  at  this 
time?  Britain  has  consistently  cut  back 
her  armed  forces  and  now  is  cutting 
back  further  on  her  army  and  navy. 
Significantly  Britain  has  failed  to  re- 
equip  her  fif^hting  forces  with  new  and 
modern  weapons  and  in  the  main  her 
forces  in  Europe  are  equipped  with  World 
War  n  or  modernized  World  War  II 
armament.  The  result  is  that  our  left 
flank  Ls  left  dangerously  exposed  in  Eu- 
rope today,  and  a  determined  attack  by 
the  Russians  might  sweep  through  the 
British  positions  and  around  our  flank. 
What  about  the  French  forces?  They 
are  in  Africa  tiying  to  hold  on  to  what 
is  left  of  the  French  colonial  empire. 
But  they  have  not  been  built  up  as  the 
French  agreed  to  do. 

What  about  the  German  forces?  The 
Germans  are  3  years  behind  in  their 
schedule  of  making  available  the  12  divi- 
sions they  promised.  They  are  far  be- 
low strength. 

Out  in  the  Far  East  there  Is  Korea, 
where  a  magnificent  fighting  force  was 
developed.  These  troops  have  been  our 
principal  dependence  in  that  area.  But 
our  State  Department  says  Korea  has 
more  forces  than  can  be  justified,  and 
the  recommendation  has  been  made  that 
the  Korean  forces  be  cut.  They  could 
be  very  valuable  troops  indeed  should 
we  become  involved  in  the  Far  East. 

What  about  the  Japanese  forces?  We 
can  expect  but  little  help  from  them. 
The  Japanese  army  military  forces  are 
little  more  than  a  pjllce  force  of  150,000 
men  without  modern  equipment. 

Our  troops  are  spread  thin;  our  com- 
mitments are  worldwide.  We  are  In  a 
dangerous  jiltuntlon,  I  want  to  be  lure 
m-e  Hivp  tliem  a  fluhtlna  chance  to  do 
the  Job  Ampi  irn  hn-*  aMilfrned  to  them  in 
the  protection  of  the  Free  World, 

We  hnvp  been  told  about  Runola'n  «1J- 
prtiority  In  uuldrd  miMile*,  about  her 
*iM"'M"rMy  in  nunibem  of  »ijbm»iMn*>« 
und  hi»r  f«{»«hllltle(»  in  mthmat \1)P  w«r- 
f«r^  IM  mp  remind  you  ih«f  ihi*  ftu*- 
fc'on  Army  l/»  •♦•vufwl  iim>"i  a*  U\u  mm  otjfM 
nfid  Miai  ih(*  KuMMinn  Arfny  hnM  tM«ftt 
pMmp)«»tirjy  io0((uippdd  Mlnoo  World  W»r 
II  Miih  typw  wKHpon*  ciP»\uniKi  find  t/uilt 
»inrn  Woild  Wtti  II  W»  on  lh»  oll»«r 
hand  have  only  a  Itmit^Kl  number  ot 
completely  n^w  and  complrlviy  modern 


weapons.  Most  of  the  weapons  with 
which  our  Army  is  equipped  today  are 
weapons  which  have  been  modermzed, 
but  are  weapons  that  have  been  rede- 
signed and  built  new  since  World  War  II. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  Secre- 
tary Brucker  and  General  Taylor  told 
our  committee  that  the  absolute  mini- 
mum was  900.000. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  exactly  right.  Secretary 
Brucker,  who  is  one  of  the  best  men  in 
that  position  I  have  known,  and  the 
Army  Staff,  begged  and  pleaded  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  they  be 
allowed  to  maintain  a  900,000-man 
army  as  a  minimum.  The  proposed  cut 
in  the  army  to  870,000  was  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it 
was  not  even  considered  by  them  other 
than  to  accept  the  directive  handed 
them.  This  action  is  something  that 
was  dictated  purely  by  budget  consid- 
erations, just  a  matter  of  finding  a 
place  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  money 
that  IS  to  be  spent  for  defense.  The 
870.000-man  Army  would  permit  only 
14  understrength  divisions.  Several  of 
them  would  be  tied  up  with  troop 
training.  The  proposed  strength  of 
870.000  represents  a  reduction  from  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1955  from  1,400,000 
and  from  20  full-strength  divisions  to 
14  divisions  that  are  less  than  full 
strength  and  therefore  not  fully  effec- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKES)  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  there  is 
a  reconciliation  between  tlie  statements 
which  the  gentleman  has  been  making 
here  today  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
we  can  count  on  from  our  foreign  allies 
and  the  sort  of  statements  that  we 
heard  during  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
military  aid  bill.  When  that  bill  was 
up  for  consideration  we  were  told  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  vote  more  money  for 
military  aid  because  we  buy  defense 
cheaper  in  that  fashion.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly,  he  is 
saying  that  that  defense  has  not  mate- 
rialized and  that  aid  is  not  too  much  to 
be  relied  on. 

Mr,  8IKK0,  May  I  fiay  to  the  trrntle- 
man  I  can  document  every  («latrment  I 
have  nmde.  The  support  from  our  allies 
wo  had  antlcipnled  is  not  tltere,  Our 
NATO  forces  (;n  which  W()  had  counted 
MO  nironKly  ntf  nt  iippro)ilfnAt4<}y  half 
I  ho  Miienulh  our  tcMpoiMlvo  alllod  ntt« 
tionM  had  prt/i/ilMod  Ui  provide  t;y  lh« 
your  lUtiM, 

Mr  H^BEnT,  Mr,  ChtlrmAn,  win  tbt 
gcnilofnan  yu<U17 

Mr.  MIKUM.  I  yU14  to  iUe  gentleman 
from  LouiMiana, 


Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  General  Taylor  and  Secre- 
tary Brucker  fought  against  this  cut  in 
the  Army.  The  gentleman  has  stated  it 
is  a  budgetary  cut.  VvTio  has  overridden 
the  military  decision  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  have  here  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  has  been  concurred  in  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  it 
is  very  clear  that  this  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Army  Staff.  They  are  the  men  who 
must  fight  the  war  on  the  gi'ound  if 
there  is  one.  They  are  the  men  who 
know  best  what  is  required  as  an  ab- 
solute minimum  and  they  have  stated 
that  900,000  is  the  safe  minimum  with 
the  commitments  our  forces  now  have. 
Our  treaty  commitments  have  not  been 
reduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
greater  because  of  the  failure  of  our 
allies  to  build  up  their  own  forces. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Then  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  made  the  decision? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  assiune  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made  the  de- 
cision as  they  have  made  so  many 
others  when  the  decision  properly  should 
belong  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Fortify- 
ing the  statement  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready made,  General  Taylor  and  Secre- 
tary Brucker  both  appeared  before  our 
subcommittees  and  made  similar  state- 
ments that  they  had  opposed  these  cuts 
and  were  supporting  a  minimiun  of 
900.000  men. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  any  military  expert  who  made 
this  decision  or  any  expert  military 
knowledge  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget   possesses? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  actions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  are  cloaked  behind 
a  considerable  wall  of  secrecy,  but  I 
have  Feen  no  published  recommenda- 
tions by  that  august  body  which  would 
attribute  the  responsibility  to  some  one 
man  who  will  stand  up  and  answer  for 
them. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Florida.  He 
has  made  a  wonderful  statement,  and  I 
hope  his  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  1  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  wonderful  presentation  of  this  cast, 
As  1  understrtnrt,  this  cut  means  th«» 
loss  of  one  division  for  each  sfrnteglo 
force;  nil  air  transportntile  miMslle  com- 
mand for  Kuropp  will  be  mil,  and  tho 
loKiMiK'Nl  Auptwi  troopN  »nd  iraintnir 
for  tho  N«limi«l  HuMtd  und  th*  Army 
fintiprvp  f'orpM  will  hp  rut 

Mr,  «IKWI,  Tl»«  t0r)i\emnn  Is  rlirtit, 
und  l»«  Um  miUi9  ft  Vi4}u»bl«  eontitln^ 
tlon, 

Mr  WATNWniOJfT,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  i\\e  getnkmAn  yield? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  join  in  every  word  of  it.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  highly 
inappropriate  time  to  reduce  the  key 
forces  in  the   United  States  Army. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  offermg 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  facts  jus- 
tify favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, who  have  investigated  this  matter, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Brooks],  urged  that  the  forces  be  set  at 
900,000  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  care  for  them  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken.  There  have  been  three  wars 
within  my  lifetime  where  the  United 
States  frantically  tried  to  make  up  for 
lack  of  preparation.  It  has  certainly 
been  uneconomical  and  it  has  cost  the 
United  States  billions  of  dollars  not  to 
have  been  ready,  aside  from  the  less  in 
lives.  One  of  the  things  we  mu.st  do.  in 
my  opinion.  Is  to  keep  and  maintain  a 
stable,  well-organized  defense  force,  and 
not  one  that  changes  in  strength  con- 
tinually. This  amendment  merely  keeps 
the  Army  exactly  where  It  Is  today. 
This  will  in  the  end  save  money  and 
maintain  a  greater  strength  than  will  a 
constantly  changing  vacillating  policy. 
I  believe  that  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  for  a  sound  defense  we  should  try 
to  keep  the  forces  at  the  strength  that 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
an  additional  5  minutes,  equal  time  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  opposing 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKEsl  is  not  an  easy  job,  purely  on  the 
basis  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
the  greatest  respect  for  him  as  a  col- 
league. Furthermore,  I  know  well  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  defense 
program.     Neither  is  it  easy  for  me  to 


oppo.se  the  amendment  becaii.se  I  happen 
to  be  a  personal  friend  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.    He  comes  from  my  State.    He 
and  I  have  been  good  friends  for  some 
time.    It  is  likewise  difficult  for  me  to 
oppose  this  amendment  becau.se  I  prob- 
ably have  more  friends  on  active  duty  in 
the  Army  than  in  any  one  of  the  other 
services.    Furthermore,  I  do  not  have  to 
look   back  and  ftel  that  over  the  pa.st 
years  I  have  failed  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
Armys  needs.    I  think  the  record  is  very 
clear  that  in  those  in.stances  where  I 
thought  the  Army  wa  ■;  right  they  had  no 
more  encrget  c  and  helpful  spokesman 
on  their  behalf  in  the  House  than  myself. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  look 
at  it  from  this  point  of  view.    On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
feeling  stronply  that  870. COO  men  is  not 
adequate.     I  know  that  General  Tavlor, 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  feels  that 
way.     Many  people  in  the  Department 
of  the  Army  join  him  in  this  regard. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  long  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Army  and  if  there  is  any  area 
in  our  Government  wheie  he  is  an  au- 
thority it  is  here.  He  per.'^onally  feels 
that  870.000  is  the  right  figure  for  the 
D-partment  of  the  Army  in  fiscal  1959. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  set 
that  fl^jure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  guide- 
lines were  drawn  setting  the  Army  active 
duty  strength  at  850,000.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  some  reservations 
about  that  strength  figure  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Those  weie  com- 
municated to  the  President.  As  a  result 
of  those  reservations  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  President  himself  Increased 
the  strength  figure  for  fiscal  year  1959 
fiom  850.000  to  870.000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  you  are  going  to 
weirjh  one  judgment  against  another,  in 
this  Instance  it  Is  sound  for  us  to  take 
the  deci.sion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  overall  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
who  did  endorse  this  budget  as  a  whole, 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  recommendar 
tions  of  General  Taylor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  Interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  subcommittee  of 
17  Members  which  heard  all  of  the  tes- 
timony, had  a  vote  on  thi.s  amendment, 
if  my  recollection  is  correct,  voted  two  to 
one  against  the  proposal  submitted  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
i.ssue  because  the  vote  could  not  have 
been  two  to  one  with  the  composition  of 
the  subcommittee. 

But  turning  from  the  broad  views  of 
Individuals  in  authority  to  my  own  an- 
alysis of  why  the  30,000  increa.se  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  I  would 
first  like  to  di-scuss  the  problem  of  the 
quality  of  the  Army  active  duty  strength 
in  fiscal  year  1959.  Mere  numbers  In 
and  of  themselves,  do  not  make  a  strong 
fighting  organization,  whether  it  is  the 
Army,  the  Navy  or  (he  Air  Force.  It  is 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  involved. 
As  I  indicated  during  general  debate, 
the  Army  in  fiscal  1958  Inaugurated  cer- 
tain manpower  programs  which  will  re- 
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.suit  in  a  considerably  Improved  person- 
nel program  for  the  Army  in  fiscal  1959. 

Our  reenlistment  rate's  are  going  up 
They  are  going  up  despite  the  fact  that 
the  eligibility  rules  for  reenlistments 
have  been  increased  considerably.  This 
means  that  you  are  getting  better  ix-ople 
than  you  would  have  gotten  and  have 
gotten  in  the  past.  It  means  despite 
the.se  higher  eligibility  requirements 
that  we  are  keeping  more  trained  peo- 
ple on  active  duty,  so  that  the  people 
in  tlie  divisions  and  in  the  units 
throughout  will  be  the  best  soldiers  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  ever  had 
on  active  duty  in  peace  time  or  m  a 
cold-war  era. 

Because  of  the  legi.slation  which  has 
been  pa.s.sed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson!, 
wliich  has  been  costly,  we  are  seeking 
and  approaching  a  career  Army.  Our 
dependence  on  the  draft  is  being  re- 
duced, which  means  that  our  training 
burden  is  less,  which  means  that  our 
ratio  of  combat  forces  to  overall 
strength  will  be  higher. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  is  well  aware  of  the 
missions  that  have  been  assigned  the 
Army  around  the  world.  If  he  were 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  would  he  feel 
that  the  Congress  had  given  him  suffi- 
cient men  to  carry  out  these  missions? 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  tried  to  Indicate 
earlier,  whether  I  were  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  for  fiscal  1959  the  strength 
of  the  Army  should  be  870.000. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman  has 
been  making  a  very  comprehensive  and 
sound  statement.     Knowing  his,  may  I 

,^ay,  affection  for  the  Army,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  served  on  the  Army  panel  for 

-.96  many  years.  I  know  that  if  there  is 
any  branch  of  the  service  closer  to  his 
heart  than  the  other  two  it  is  the  Army. 
For  that  reason  I  know  he  is  speaking 
from  his  heart  and  based  on  sound 
judgment. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  trust  the 
gentleman  will  go  into  the  matter  of 
equipment,  becau'-e  if  we  have  not  wasted 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars,  a  better 
equipped  Army  with  a  smaller  number 
of  men  should  be  able  to  do  much  laetter 
than  the  larger  sized  Army  we  have  had 
in  previou.s  years. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  was  just  about  to  turn 
to  the  question  of  equipment,  because 
that  is  the  second  important  ingredient 
In  a  good  army.  There  are  three  ele- 
ments that  are  highly  es.sential  for  a 
modern  army:  One,  firepower:  two, 
mobility;  and  three,  communications. 

I  think  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  in  our  hearings  that  the  firepower 
of  the  Army  in  the  last  10  years  has 
gone  up  84  or  85  percent,  and  the  fore- 
cast was  that  it  would  go  up  even  greater 
in  the  next  decade. 
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We  have  missiles  units   in  the  field 
today,  such   as  SETAF  in   Italy.     They 
have   the  Honest  John,   they    have   the 
Corporal.     Ju.st   today   I   read    that    a 
combat   trained   unit  fired   a   Redstone 
mi.ssile.      This    is    an    operational    unit 
ready    for   deployment.      The    firepower 
of  the  Army  is  going  to  increa.se  tre- 
mendously.   In  this  budget,  through  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
through  its  implementation  by  thi.s  com- 
mittee, the  Army  will  have  about  $800 
million    for    the    modernization    of    its 
equipment  across  the  board,  which  i.s  the 
bit;r,est  program  the  Army  has  had  for 
modernization   of   firepower,   communi- 
cations, and  mobility  in  my  recollection. 
I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  prob- 
lem.   This  committee,  in  order  to  in'ure 
that  the  ground  forces  would  have  ade- 
quate per.sonncl,  added  fund.s  to  the  ex- 
tent   of    appioximately    $80    milhon    to 
beef    up   the    National   Guard    and   the 
Army    Reserves.      We    went    above    the 
President's  reccmmcndations  to  the  ex- 
tent of  70.000   people  for  the  Reserves 
and  the  National  Guard.    We  must  re- 
member  the   National   Guard   and   the 
Army    Reserve    are    well    equipped    and 
well  trained.     Since  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  are  an  integral  part  of  our  de- 
fense  team   their   lar;,'cr   size   and   im- 
proved capability,  in  part,  justifies  the 
strength   l.eure  of   870,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSC  N  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yiold? 
Mr  FORD.  I  yi.  Id. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  The 
gentleman  refers  to  beefing  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  lieserves. 
The  gentleman,  of  course,  means  only  to 
beef  It  up  in  the  President's  budget  and 
not  to  beef  it  up  from  the  actual  num- 
bers which  have  previously  been  author- 
ized or  which  were  previously  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  is  half 
right.  In  the  National  Guard,  it  mentis 
keeping  it  at  a  400.000  level,  but  in  the 
ca-e  of  the  Amv  Reseive  it  means  coing 
from  about  23r),r03  up  to  237.000. 

Mr.  BROCKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  y.eld. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Ix)uisiana.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  had  reached  the  point 
wJiere  it  had  437  fiOO  persons.  Now  they 
come  in  wiili  the  recommendation  to 
reduce  this  down  to  3G0  000  persons. 
This  was  such  a  reduction  that  it 
shocked  the  con.sciencc  of  your  commit- 
tee. I  am  gild  to  say  that  your  com- 
mittee did  not  accei)t  tho.se  recommen- 
dations. And  the  same  recommondations 
that  we  are  debating  here  today  regard- 
ing reducing  the  .size  of  the  Army  come 
from  the  same  soui-ces.  and  it  shocks  the 
con.science  of  many  of  use  who  are  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  said,  when  you  com- 
bine the  National  Guard  or  the  Aimv 
Reset  ve  increa.ses  with  the  870  000.  in  my 
judgment,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  have  adequate 
troops  on  hand  and  in  the  reserve  to  do 
the  job. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  committee  provided  funds  to 
Inciea'^e  the  size  of  the  Marine  Corps 
fiom  188,000,  which  is  the  end  strength  • 


for  fiscal  1958,  to  200.000.     I  personally 
felt  the  Marines  should  have  been  kept 
at  188,000.    The  President  wanted  them 
to  go  down  to  175,000.    This  committee 
to  be  certain  and  positive  that  we  have 
on  hand  additional  combat-ready  outfits 
of    thiee    combat    divisions    with    their 
accompanying  air  groups  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  so  that  a  larger  Marine  con- 
tingent will  be  ready  to  go  at  an  instant's 
notice.     So  in  two  instances  this  com- 
mittee has  pi'ovided  additional  funds  for 
increased  ground  forces.  National  Guard, 
Army  Reserve  and  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  dcsinte  the  comments  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  NATO  forces  ai-e  stronger  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past  and  the  foiccs  of 
our  allies  elsewheie  are  stronger  than 
they     have     been     heretofore.        They, 
throuj;h  the  mutual   security  program, 
are  being  beefed  ui)  with  new  weapons 
and  better  training  to  the  extent  of  al- 
mo.'^t  $2  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  look  at  the 
overall  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  well  imag- 
ine, I  rLi-e  in  support  of  the  amendment 
ofTeied  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  have  been  introducing  an  amendment 
of  this  Fnmc  kind  every  year  since  the 
Korean  War.  This  Congress  saw  fit  to 
cut  the  Aimy  about  500.000  since  the 
Korean  war.  I  have  begged  you  and 
pleaded  with  you  not  to  do  that,  but  in 
your  wisdom  you  proceeded,  and  you 
have  con.eistently  cut  the  Army.  I 
thought  you  weie  wrong  every  time  you 
did  it.  If  you  per.>-ist  you  will  be  wrong 
asain.  I  have  served  on  this  panel  of 
the  committee  with  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  Just  examine  this  a  minute. 
My  friends  say.  "You  take  your  word 
from  the  Piesident  on  this.  He  knows. 
He  is  the  one.  If  lie  ever  knew  about 
anything  he  knov.s  about  this."  May  I 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the 
same  President  who  recommended  that 
you  cut  the  National  Guard  this  year, 
and  you  said,  "No.  The  President  is 
v.rong.  He  does  not  know  about  this. 
This  is  one  thing  he  docs  not  know 
about."  The  same  President  in  the 
same  budget  in  the  same  bill  said,  "Let 
us  cut  the  Reserves."  You  said,  "No. 
Tlio  President  is  wrong.  The  President 
does  not  know  about  this.  This  is  one 
tiling  he  does  not  know  about." 

The  Presid-^nt  said,  "Let  us  cut  the 
Marines  50.000."  You  said.  "Never.  Do 
not  touch  the  M.'xrines.  That  is  one 
thing  the  President  does  not  know  any- 
thing about." 

Well  now,  that  is  3  to  1.  That  is 
pretty  good  odds. 

Now,  I  will  not  try  to  gild  the  lily.  I 
submit  to  you  as  a  jury,  the  finders  of 
the  facts,  you  who  are  lawyers,  and 
there  are  many  of  you  here,  you  do  not 
take  the  facts  from  me.  You  hear  the 
evidence.  You  decide.  This  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  important  to  the  Congress, 
just  as  it  is  miportant  to  the  Executive. 
How  many  times  did  you  hear  tiie 
judge  charge:  "Oh.  this  is  important 
to  the  State.  It  is  important  to  the  de- 
fendant.   You  decide." 


But  there  is  no  margin  for  error  here. 
Not  today.  No  margin  for  error.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought.  There  are 
the  big  missile  boys.  Everybody  is  going 
to  have  missiles,  and  that  is  right.  Two 
years  from  today  everybody  will  have 
mi-ssiles.  IRBM's  and  ICBM's.  Every- 
body will  be  loaded  with  missiles,  up  to 
here.  And  nobody  will  object.  But  no- 
body. How  do  I  know?  Do  I  have  a 
ci-ystal  ball?  No.  Do  you?  Certainly 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
it  than  you  do.  You  decide.  Your  feel- 
ing is  that  you  agree  with  me  that  2 
years  from  today  nobody  is  going  to 
push  a  button  and  start  theimo-nuclear 
warfare.  That  means  what?  There  will 
be  by  the  Bible,  there  will  be  by  his- 
tory, "wars  and  rumors  of  war  unto  the 
end  of  time."  In  those  wars,  as  always, 
you  will  need  tiie  Queen  of  Battle — 
Lifantry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  ]    has   expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Marj'land.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  oppobil;on  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  the 
Committee  at  the  moment  is  perhaps 
more  of  a  moot  question  in  some  ways 
than  seme  of  us  would  like  to  see  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McElroy.  in  a 
press  conference  last  Thursday  was  asked 
about  this  bill,  and  his  comment  was  as 
follows: 

Our  view  about  thnt  Is  that  In  each  In- 
Bt.Tnce  the  force  levels  proposed  In  the  pres- 
ent budget  message  are  adequate;  and  we 
think  that  the  Increases  that  are  provided 
In  the  Appropriations  Commlitee's  det«rmi- 
np.tlon  of  their  proposal  of  our  budget  go  be- 
yond what  Is  required. 

Then  on  further  innulry  by  a  member 
of  the  press  a.s  to  what  would  be  done 
about  that  if  it  became  law,  Mr.  McElroy 
said : 

I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  wtiat  I  say  and 

that  is  that  this  Is  an  authorization  to  do. 
but  not  a  command  to  do.  So  any  of  these 
items  on  which  there  have  been  Increases 
provided  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
win  have  to  be  considered  along  with  all  the 
Items  In  the  budget  as  a  wliolo;  so  I  do  net 
til  ink  I  would  like  to  say  what  we  will  do 
about  anv  individual  Item  without  knowing 
what  the  budget  is  as  it  finally  comes  out  of 
the  Congress. 

Of  coui-.se.  I  fully  aeree  with  much  that 
has  been  said  by  both  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment.  I 
fully  agree  that  our  very  competent  De- 
fense Department  and  our  great  Presi- 
dent are  going  to  have  the  last  word  on 
this  anyway.  One  thing  that  we  can  do 
in  this  committee  and  in  this  Conere.ss 
is  to  air  the  issues,  make  our  personal 
views  known  to  the  country  and  to  the 
executive  department.  Then  we  will 
probably  sit  by  and  watch  nature  take  its 
course. 

One  item  in  this  bill  that  to  me  is 
more  important  than  the  question  of  how 
big  an  Army  we  might  have  at  any  par- 
ticular time  or  in  any  fiscal  year  is  the 
welfare  of  our  civilian  components,  which 
I  believe  are  the  most  economical  form 
of  defense  even  in  these  days  of  so-called 
split-second  reaction. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  National 
Guaid  and  our  Organized  Reserve  Forces 
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are  not  yet  all  we  would  like  them  to  be 
and  probably  never  will  be,  they  have 
shown    such    vast    Improvement    when 
given  the  Implementation  to  go  forward 
that  I  am  confident  that  in  the  predict- 
able   future    we    will    have    a    National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  with  an  almost 
immediate   high   combat  capability.      I 
think  perhaps  the  experts  in  the  Pen- 
tason  do  not  fully  realize  as  some  of  us 
do  who  work  in  the  field  and  in  the  small 
communities  and  have  served  in  these 
civilian  componen\s  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  first  up 
and  then  down,  has  on  those  organiza- 
tions.    It    is    difficult    for    outsiders    to 
realize  the  impact  in  small  communities 
of   sudden   changes   in   the   force    levels 
and  unit  structure  and  what  it  does  to 
morale,    efficiency,    and    the    long-term 
capability  of  the  program.     I  feel,  there- 
fore, very  sincerely  that  our  committee 
was  correct  in  attempting  to  provide  the 
money  for  a  stabilized  prot^ram  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serves.   Whether   It  is   needed   at   this 
particular   moment  or  not,   history  has 
taught  us  how  importt^nt  it  is  to  have 
available  manpower  throughout  the  land 
In  time  of  emergency ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  a  good  investment,  reluctant 
though  I  am  to  put  my  judt-ment  against 
that  of  the  military  experts  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  impor- 
tance of  flexibility.  As  I  understand,  if 
we  support  the  committee  in  that  regard, 
we  give  flexibility  so  far  as  ability  to 
maintain  nece.«;sary  manpower  is  con- 
cerned. I  share  the  concern  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  about 
whether  we  are  overloading  the  Regular 
Army  in  view  of  all  its  responsibilities 
and  the  commitments  we  have  world- 
wide. I  am  told  that  it  will  require  6,700 
Regulars  to  take  care  of  the  added  train- 
ing load  if  we  add  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  components  as  provided  in 
this  bill. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
lor  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  do  think  that  the  Members  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  be- 
tween the  committee  members.  We  have 
been  here  now  for  several  hours  waiting 
to  be  recognized,  but  committee  members 
only  are  being  recognized.  Therefore,  I 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  Members  ought  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  respect  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  is  now  speaking.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him,  however,  to  comment  on  sec- 


tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  I  quote: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Import.s  and  excises, 
to  pay  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  decide  in  its  own  judg- 
ment what  constitutes  a  proper  defense 
and  that  we  should  be  supported  in  our 
decisions  on  dcfcn.se,  not  frustrated. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  wou'.d 
not  attempt  at  this  point  to  discuss  con- 
stitutional law  with  my  eminent  friend 
from  Florida  but  I  will  say  that  the  coun- 
try and  the  Executive  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  know  the  will  of  Congress, 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  controlling 
factor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  support  the  committee  insofar 
as  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  levels 
are  concerned. 

When  it  comes  to  the  pending  amend- 
ments, I  will  be  frank  and  say  that  I  went 
along  with  tlie  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee feeling  that  the  Executive  ought  to 
know  about  the  Regular  Army  if  any- 
body did.  If  there  is  any  question  about 
it  being  too  little,  particularly  as  I  hear 
from  people  at  the  Pentagon,  it  is  going 
to  take  6,700  more  regulars  from  other 
functions  to  support  the  committee's 
proposals.  I  would  rather  see  us  err  on 
the  side  of  liberality  than  to  reduce  the 
levels  of  the  civilian  components. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FXOOD.  As  a  good  old  Army 
colonel,  you  will  come  along  with  us  if  it 
is  that  close? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Of  course, 
expediency  sometimes  enters  into  these 
things  and  compromise  is  important,  but 
down  in  my  heart  I  feel  very  much  the 
way  most  of  those  in  the  Army  feel.  I  am 
confident  they  are  unhappy  to  see  the 
numbers  getting  so  small.  In  any  ca.<:e. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  should  be 
weighed  with  great  care. 

In  regard  to  the  present  amendments, 
although  I  have  supported  the  committee 
In  its  position,  I  frankly  have  difliculty 
with  my  conscience  to  see  why  we  should 
cut  down  to  what  the  administration 
recommends  for  the  Regular  Army  and 
not  do  likewi^^e  with  the  Marines,  highly 
as  I  regard  Marines.  However,  we  should 
all  bear  in  mind  that  no  matter  how 
many  weapons  we  develop  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world  it  does  not  re- 
quire bodies  of  men,  no  matter  who  they 
are.  I  view  with  alarm  the  reduction  in 
our  forces;  however,  as  I  say.  it  is  a 
matter  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  misgivings, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  committee  on 
this  amendment  hoping  that  the  Defense 
Department  will  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee in  its  desire  to  establish  and 
maintain  force  levels  of  at  least  400.000 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  300,000 
in  the  pay-status  Army  Reserves. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr   SikesI. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  very 
vital  facts.  The  first  fact  is  that  the 
Army  has  been  cut  more  than  one-third 
in  the  last  4  years:  the  second  is  that  if 
the  Army  is  to  be  cut  further.  It  is  cer- 
tainly premature  at  this  time. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  hTe  today 
about  the  increased  firepower  of  the 
Army,  about  the  new  weapons  in  u^e. 
But,  I  tell  you,  according  to  tl-.e  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  that  we  are 
in  the  process  of  makin^:  these  weapmns 
operational;  we  are  in  the  process  of 
training  troops  to  use  them  We  are  not 
yet  fully  equipped  and  not  yet  fully 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  use  of 
these  new  weapons.  Farther  than  that, 
the  potential  enemy  has  increa.sed  his 
firepower  relatively,  and  we  are  in  the 
same  position,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
were  some  years  ago  when  we  had  more 
men  and  less  firepower. 

Now.  in  this  troubled  and  confu.sed 
world  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance. 
We  are  the  main  defense  bulwark  of  the 
peace-loving  world.  It  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  having  too  many  soldiers 
than  it  is  to  have  too  few. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  fact  My  friend  has  asked  for  an 
increase  of  $99  million  to  keep  30  000 
men  in  the  Army  for  1  year.  According 
to  the  Armys  own  figures,  it  will  cost 
$96  million  to  give  that  many  men  basic 
training.  As  some  of  my  distim;uLshed 
colleagues  on  the  left  have  brought  out, 
we  are  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  Army  perscmnel  so  they  can  learn  to 
use  these  modern  complicated  weapons. 
Here  you  have  a  reservoir  of  trained 
men  that  will  cost  you  almost  exactly 
the  same  number  of  dollars  to  keep  in 
the  Ai  my  as  it  would  to  train  that  many 
new  ones.  Certainly,  out  of  tho.sc  30.000 
trained  personnel  you  will  find  some  of 
the  quality  and  the  experience  and  the 
technical  knowhow  that  Is  required  to 
improve  the  Army.  It  may  be  feasible, 
in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  higher 
ofTlcials,  to  cut  the  Army  sometime  in  the 
future,  but  certainly  it  is  premature  at 
this  time,  when  you  can  keep  in  the 
Army  the  same  number  of  men  for  the 
same  price  that  it  would  cost  you  to  train 
recruits. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this.  You  know,  of  this  p.sychological 
war  throueli  which  we  are  moving — and 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command — but  I  tell  you 
the  p.sychological  effect  of  the  American 
soldier  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  increases  the  morale  of 
the  people  of  those  countries,  increases 
their  willingness  for  resistance,  and  in- 
creases their  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Free  World.  Just  as  a  policeman 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  is  a  de- 
terrent to  the  would-be  criminal,  so  is 
the  American  soldier  in  uniform  a  deter- 
rent to  those  who  would  attack  the  Free 
World.  That  is  a  psycholof,'ical  reaction, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  studied  hu- 
man nature  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  true.  Our  Stratejjic  Air  Command 
planes  are  largely  slatioiicd  miles  away. 
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The  American  .soldier.  In  the  ifmerlcan 
uniform,  being  near  at  hand.  Is  a  symbol 
of  mitjht,  a  symbol  of  success,  a  symbol 
of  friendliness,  and  is  a  great  deterrent 
to  the  agrrressive  minded. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  time 
to  cut  down  on  our  troops.  Certainly  we 
can  wait  another  year  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  cut  at  all. 

I  hope  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  prevails. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Sikes  amendment.  I 
think  this  amendment  should  receive 
the  very  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  this  House. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
Is  approximately  $09  million.  The 
amount  in  the  mutual  security  bill  for 
fiscal  1959  IS  $3,900,000,000  or  $3  900  mil- 
lion. Here  is  an  item  involving  approx- 
imately $99  million  in  an  overall  budget 
of  $38  billion  or  $38,000  million.  Some- 
how or  oilier  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  move  in  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  cut  them  down, 
skeletonize  them  to  the  point  where  in 
the  event  we  find  ourselves  in  difficulty, 
we  will  be  hard  put  to  meet  the  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  us. 

In  1955  we  had  1.400.000  men  in  our 
Department  of  the  Army.  It  was  cut 
back  to  997,000  men  in  1957.  It  was  cut 
back  to  900,000  men  in  1958.  Now  the 
talk  is  to  cut  it  back,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budrrt,  to  870,000  men. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  determine  the  capabilities 
of  our  military,  or  what  the  si/e  of  our 
Army  should  be.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  assume  such  an  important  role  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  Army.  I  do 
believe  that  a  decision  as  to  the  size 
of  the  Army  should  be  left  to  the  mili- 
tary instead  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud.cret. 
For  myself.  I  shall  take  the  word  of  the 
military. 

So  now  they  say  the  figure  .shall  be 
870.000  by  June  30  of  1959.  That  will 
mean  that  we  will  br  dropping  from 
L400000  in  1955  to  870,000,  in  about  4 
years.  That  is  too  severe  and  drastic  a 
cut. 

We  cannot  .^ccm  to  !r.Trn  the  practical, 
hard  lessons  of  war.  After  World  War  I. 
we  destroyed  our  fortifications,  cut  back 
our  defense  setup,  and  put  our  trust  in 
treaties  with  people  who  we  thouiiht  v.  ere 
as  right-minded  as  ourselves.  We  went 
down  the  pathway  of  paciflstic  peace. 
And  out  of  it.  what  did  we  get?  We  got 
the  Lenins,  the  Trotskys.  the  Stalins,  the 
Hitlers,  the  Himmlers,  the  Goerings,  the 
Mussolinis,  the  Cianos.  and  dictatorships 
took  over  in  Europe.  We  sat  compla- 
cently by  and  did  nothing  about  it.  And 
suddenly,  on  December  7,  1941,  they 
dropped  tons  of  dynamite  on  our  battle- 
ships, wiped  out  50  percent  of  our  fleet, 
took  3,200  lives.  We  were  in  a  major  war 
Biid  acain  we  were  totally  unprepared. 
So  what  did  we  do"'  We  went  all  out 
again.  In  June  1D49  we  had  50  030  troops 
in  Korea,  then  we  pulled  the  last  6  000 
of  the.se  troops  out  in  December  of  1949 
with  the  result  that  Chine.se  Reds  moved 
in.  Then  in  1950  we  again  changed  our 
minds  and  tended  to  move  back  into 
Korea.  But  we  had  nothing  to  move 
witlL    We  called  back  the  Reserves  from 


World  War  IT,  who  had  done  the  fipht- 
ing  in  World  War  II.  and  pushed  them 
into  Korea.  We  were  totally  unprepared. 
What  did  we  have?  We  had  a  few 
obsolete  tanks  and  bazookas  in  Japan. 
Result.s :  we  were  very  nearly  pushed  back 
into  the  sea  at  Pusan,  the  most  humil- 
iating incident  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  again?  You 
know  wc  arc  living  in  a  critical  and  a 
chaotic  world  where  anything  can  hap- 
pen. Overnicht  we  may  be  plunged  into 
another  emereency.  If  you  cut  back 
again,  skeletonize  our  Army,  our  Navy, 
our  Air  Force,  our  Marines;  that  is  a 
responsibility  you  will  have  to  assume. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  and  I  submit  in  all  humility,  with 
all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  the 
knowledge  and  the  work  the  committee 
has  done  on  this  bill,  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  considered.  We  are 
talking  about  superior  forces.  At  the 
present  time  in  this  Nation  we  have  2  5 
million  young  men  between  the  ascs  of 
20  and  28  years  who  have  had  2  full 
years  of  military  training.  While  they 
are  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  they  are 
available.  Incidentally,  that  is  CO  per- 
cent more  training  than  any  of  our 
troops  liad  wlien  we  went  into  World 
War  II.  I  think  certainly  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  a  professional  army,  we  should  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  have  available 
some  2.5  million  men  who  have  had  2 
years  of  training. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
we  have  2  5  million  men  in  reserve  to 
meet  the  demands  if  any  should  be  made 
upon  us. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes,  and  to  levi^e  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  did,  and  as  he 
said.  I  shall  not  object,  I  sJiould  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  observation  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  made  a  few 
minutes  aco  about  the  members  of  the 
Military  Appropriations  Committee  doing 
all  the  talking  on  this  bill.  I  trust  he 
will  remember  those  remarks  when  we 
get  onto  some  bill  that  is  being  brought 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  GAVIN.  I  would  be  glad  to;  in 
fact.  I  certainly  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GAVIN.  When  it  comes  to  appro- 
priations and  the  way  we  have  spent 
money,  nobody  seeminely  gets  concerned 
about  the  $3,900,000,000  for  mutual  se- 
curity. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  do,  I  admit, 
but  on  the  whole  nobody  is  particularly 
alarmed.  However,  you  are  debating 
here  about  $99  million  that  is  going  to 


affect  a  900.000-man  Army.  Suddenly 
we  get  economy-minded.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  sensible,  practical  thing  to  do  to 
cut  back  on  the  ground  forces  at  this 
time.  These  are  the  boys  that  do  the 
hard  fighting.  These  are  the  boys  who 
go  through  the  cold  and  heat,  the  filth, 
tlie  misery,  and  muck  cf  mechanized 
warfare.  We  exjject  them  to  move  in 
any  time,  any  place  in  the  world,  to 
meet  an  emergency.  We  must  have  a 
well-trained  alert  Army.  I  trust  that 
nobody  will  get  so  economy-minded  here 
in  this  House  that  we  would  fail  to  re- 
store this  cut  after  the  way  money  is 
spent  particularly  on  mutual  security. 
Let  us  not  cut  back  the  ground  forces 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  cause  us 
difficulty  if  troubles  break  out  anywhere 
in  the  world.  So  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  on  favorably. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  May  I  state  that, 
speaking  about  armies,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  standing  army  at  this  day  of  2  5 
million  men.  Red  China  and  North 
Korea  have  2.5  million  men  in  their 
standing  army.  Yet  we  are  here  debat- 
ing about  2.5  million  boys  who  sper.t  6 
months  in  the  Army,  and  we  expect 
them  to  go  against  5  million  professional 
soldiers.  The  Red  bloc  is  never  going 
to  risk  a  total  war.  but  with  the  large 
army  they  have  they  can  have  peaceful 
aggression  all  over  the  world.  That  is 
what  is  breaking  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  when  we  do  not  have 
the  Army  to  back  up  our  statements. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  cannot  imagine  why, 
out  of  an  amount  of  $38  billion  such  as 
you  have  in  this  defense  budget,  you 
suddenly  pick  on  the  Army  to  cut  it. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  think, 
really,  with  all  the  sincerity  I  can  put 
into  words,  that  to  cut  back  our  ground 
forces  at  this  time  is  a  very  grave  and 
serious  mistake.  With  the  critical  and 
chaotic  conditions  existing  in  the  world 
today,  we  must  maintain  the  size  of  the 
ground  forces  to  at  least  900,000  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  overwhelniin^y  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

SIZE    OF    THE    ARMT 

Mr.  MAI-ION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
shall  say  will  not  be  exciting  or  spec- 
tacular, but  I  hope  it  will  appeal  to  your 
good  judgment.  I  believe  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  II  we  had  about  12  million 
men  under  arms.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  probably  for  the  long  pull  in  a  cold 
war.  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount  in 
peacetime,  if  properly  equipped,  would 
be  reasonably  adequate.    V»'e  have  at  this 
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time  funds  for  an  armed  force  In  uni- 
form next  year  of  2.500,000  men.    I  am 
using    a    round    figure.      The    figure    is 
actually  a  little  higher.    Those  2,500.000 
men  possess  the  destructive  power  at  this 
moment  to  destroy  every  major  concen- 
tration of  military  power  and  population 
on  the  planet,  perhaps.     I  do  not  think 
at   all  that  we  should  be   thinking   of 
maintaining  a  uniformed  force  at  this 
time   for   the   Ions    pull   of   more    than 
2.500.000  people.     It   is   the  view  of   the 
President,    so    I    understand,    that    we 
should  move  downward  on  the  number 
of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  move 
upward  in  modern  equipment  and  readi- 
ness capability.    I  think,  frankly,  we  are 
moving  down  toward  a  lower  level.     It 
might  go  to  2  million.    So  this  increase, 
which  is  being  proposed  today,  is  not  as 
significant  as  it  might  be  made  to  ap- 
pear.   Thirty  thousand  additional  bodies 
in  the  Army  is  not  what   this  country 
needs. 

The  Army  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said,  as  a  result  of  our  Pen- 
tomic  divisions,  we  have  to  spread  out 
for  the  purposes  of  preparing  to  resist 
atomic  war.  "We  need  more  money  for 
communications.  We  found  in  maneu- 
vers in  Germany  that  wo  could  not  keep 
in  sufficient  contact  with  each  other." 
And  officials  asked  for  $200  million  which 
has  been  included  in  appropriations  this 
year  for  communications  equipment. 
We  exceeded  the  budget  by  $37  million 
for  the  Army  for  modernized  equipment. 
We  need  not  fear,  insofar  as  manpower 
can  make  us  safe,  for  the  security  of  the 
country  as  long  as  we  have  2.500.000  men 
under  arms — and  we  have  2.500.000  plus 
at  this  time.  But,  that  is  not  the  factor 
that  gives  us  the  great  concern.  After 
all,  if  we  have  about  one-fifth  of  the 
manpower  we  had  when  we  were  fighting 
on  several  continents  and  in  both  oceans 
in  World  War  II,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  rather  adequate  manpower  for  this 
period.  We  are  not  in  a  state  of  mobili- 
zation now. 

I  wondered  if  this  decision  as  to  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Army  was 
the  decision  of  President  Eisenhower.    I 
took  steps  to  find  out.     I  found  that  it 
was  the  recommendation  of  President 
Eisenhower  that  the  Army  be  reduced 
below  the  figure  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  a  fi-ure  of  850,000  and.  frankly. 
I  think  that  would  not  have  been  too 
low   a   figure.     But,   after   consultation 
with    the  Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff  and   in 
order  to  more  nearly  satisfy  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Army,  he  raised  that  by 
20.000  men.     That  is  what  the  President 
did  and  it  was  his  firm  and  fully  con- 
sidered decision.     As  a  matter  of  com- 
promise he  agreed  to  a  figure  for  the 
Army  of  870  000  people.     That  was  not 
the  decision  of  Mr.  McElroy  although  he 
has  supported  the  President's  position. 
That  decision  v.as  hammered  out  after 
numerous   conferences,    referred    to   on 
page  32  of  the  committee  report.     The 
Joint     Chiefs,     the     National  Security 
Council  and  others  were  in  on  these  de- 
terminations.    This     was     a     well-con- 
sidered decision.     It  was  the  decision  not 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  speaks  of 
with  contempt,  but  it  was  made  person- 
ally by  his  President  and  my  President 


for  whom  I  have  tremendous  respect  and 
in  whom  I  have  very  much  confidence. 
So  I  support  a  military  uniformed 
force  of  2 '2  million  men,  plus  the 
trained  reservists  which  we  have,  plus 
900.000  regular  Reserves.  If  we  are  in 
this  international  contest  for  a  long 
pull,  if  we  provide  $15  billion,  as  we  do 
in  this  bill,  for  modern  equipment  and 
weapons,  then  It  seems  to  me  if  we  pro- 
vide for  a  force  of  2'j  niill!'-«n  we  are 
within  the  ball  park  on  t!iat  issue.  So 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  committee  will 
keep  this  problem  in  focus  so  that  about 
one-fifth  of  what  we  had  in  the  peak  of 
the  war  will  be  enou,4h  in  peacetime  for 
the  long  pull.  Of  course  we  have  a 
deterrent  situation  with  respect  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

We  will  provide  additional  money. 
$700  million  for  increased  pay.  Do  we 
not  expect  to  get  anything  in  value  and 
efficiency  for  this  additional  $700  mil- 
lion? We  will  provide  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Defense  Department.  Do 
we  think  that  action  will  be  inellective? 
What  do  you  think  2'/2  million  young 
Americans,  well  trained,  with  the  finest 
weapons  that  can  be  created— what  kind 
of  force  do  you  Hunk  that  is?  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  terrific  force.  Those  who 
would  indicate  that  to  make  them  effec- 
tive you  have  to  have  30.000  more  people 
seem  to  misunderstand  the  situation. 

Tlus  $99  million  contained  in  the 
amendment  is  not  the  picture.  The 
amendment  is  $99  million,  but  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  said 
when  they  first  proposed  this  to  the 
committee  it  would  be  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  This  is  hke  buying  an 
automobile  on  the  in.stallment  plan.  The 
biggest  part  is  yet  to  come.  If  you  pro- 
vide for  this  additional  30.000  men.  you 
have  got  to  come  up  next  year  with  a 
vastly  greater  numb-r  of  dollars  in  order 
to  support  this  kind  of  proposition. 

We    have    not    made    the    Army    the 
whipping  boy  of  the  services.    Tlie  men 
of  the  Army  have  our  respect  and  con- 
fidence.   They  have  a  great  fighting  or- 
ganization In   which  we  all  take  pride. 
The   Army   asked   originally   in  seeking 
funds    for    the    1959    budget   $2    billion 
more  than  it  got.    The  Navy  asked  for 
$2   billion    more   than   it  got.     The   Air 
Force  asked  for  $2 'a  billion  more  than 
it   got.      All   of   the  services   have   been 
pruned  down  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
President.    This  has  been  worked  out  as 
a  unified  effort  for  the  defense  of  the 
country.    Let  us  not  be  so  partisan  as  to 
consider  only  one  of  the  services.    They 
are  a  team  and  they  all  have  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play.    Along  with  the  Army 
we  have  to  consider  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marines.    When  you  add 
to  the  Army  about  200,000  Marines,  you 
have  a  substantial  force  if  you  can  move 
tliem  to  the  areas  of  danger.     I  would 
think  seriously  of  providing  $99  million 
for  mobility  of  forces  but  not  for  more 
men. 

The  committee  worked  out  a  compro- 
mise. We  said  in  addition  to  the  trained 
Reserves,  and  otherwi.se.  we  will  provide 
more  for  the  National  Guard  and  more 
for  the  Army  Reserves.  We  will  even 
provide  more  for  the  Marines,  because 
the  cost  per  man  for  Marines  including 


all  factors  Is  considerably  less  according 
to  information  supphed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  I  trust  that  the  House  will  go 
along  with  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee In  -supporting  a  balanced  force  of 
2'^  million  men.  especially  since  we  f.re 
providing  them  with  $15  billion  worth 
of  procurement,  weapons,  mi.sslles.  and 
so  forth  in  this  bill,  and  especially  since 
the  firepower  of  this  armed  force  l.s  so 
very  tremcndou.s.  As  I  view  the  situa- 
tion I  cannot  help  but  believe  we  have 
done  a  good  Job  in  providing  uniformed 
personnel  for  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and 
a  Navy.  They  all  a.sked  for  increa.ses; 
they  got  reductions  in  some  areas.  We 
applied  the  $1'..  billion  saved  In  this 
way  to  other  purpases,  for  purposes  of 
modernization  -^n6.  increased  firepower. 
This  in  my  opinion  Is  the  way  to  meet 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Br.OOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  IIIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Lrfjuisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  reason  I  asked  for  the  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  was  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man  from    Georgia    I  Mr.    Vinson),   ap- 
pointed me  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee to  especially  study  this  subject  of 
"a    stabilized    Army."    We    have    been 
studying  the  sutjject  and  we  have  heard 
many,  many  witne.s.^es  on  this  point,  ad- 
duced a  lot  of  testimony,  and  I  believe 
the  Hou.se  would  wish  to  have  the  benefit 
of  that  testimony  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  subcommittee  especially  set  up  for 
that  purpose.     Let  me  say  this  in  addi- 
tion, this  Is  the  only  subcommittee  that 
has  been  especially  set  up  to  work  out  a 
stabilized  force  for  the  defense  of  thc-^e 
United  States.    I  think,  therefore,  we  do 
know   something   about   this   particular 
problem,  and  in  making  this  statement. 
I  pay  a  tribute  to  the  learning  and  the 
work  of  Chairman  Mahon  and  his  sub- 
committee who  have  handled  this  bill. 

I  heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  my 
friend  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  He 
makes  a  very  convincing  speech.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  let  me  ask  If  you 
Members  who  are  present  know  what  it 
means  to  reduce  the  Army  down  to  870.- 
000  people?  It  means  simply  this,  that 
you  reduce  your  Army  down  to  14  di- 
visions. 

Russia  has  175  divisions.  When  we  re- 
duce ours  to  14  divisions,  where  do  we  find 
our  14  divisions?  Two  of  them  are  in 
the  faraway  Orient:  they  are  in  Korea. 
Those  two  divisions  over  there  have  no 
divisions  to  back  them  up  in  any  way  if 
trouble  develops  in  the  Orient  through 
the  Chinese  or  through  the  Russians  or 
through  other  sources.  We  have  no  di- 
visions and  no  troops  to  back  them  up; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  put  our  two  divi- 
sions in  Korea  into  action  we  will  need 
the  services  of  15.000  native  Korean 
troops.     They  are  good  troops,  of  course; 
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we  trained  them,  we  built  them  up;  but 
they  are  not  American  troops  and  they 
are  not — and  I  say  this  advisedly — of  the 
caliber  of  our  troops  over  there;  and  yet 
we  have  only  two  divisions  over  there. 
Go  over  to  Germany  and  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  5  divisions  of  American 
troops  from  the  Army. 

What  does  Ru.ssia  have'  Russia  has 
2'^  million  ground  troops  under  arms. 
The  satellites  have,  roughly  l^^  million 
troops,  making,  roughly  4  million  troops: 
175  Ru.s,sian  divisions  against  5  American 
Army  divisions  there  in  Europe. 

We  have  the  support  of  our  allies  tliere. 
of  course;  but  make  no  mistake,  we  have 
only  5  American  dnisions  over  there  in 
Europe,  and  that  is  all  of  our  troops  we 
can  depend  on.  With  those  two  divisions 
in  the  Orient  and  5  in  Europe,  we  have 
consumed  half  of  the  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Army — there  are  only  14 
divisions— 50  percent  of  it  is  distributed 
in  that  way. 

Back  here  In  the  Zone  of  the  Interior, 
as  they  refer  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  our  strategic  Army  corps.  That  is 
the  fighting  force  that  we  can  dej^cnd 
upon  in  time  of  emcrcency  to  move 
quickly.  What  do  we  find  in  reference 
to  this  strategic  corps  of  the  Army?  We 
find  that  in  every  divi  ion  there  are  6,000 
men  being  trained  in  those  divisions 
which  we  depend  upon  in  an  immediate 
emergency.  Why  do  you  train  men  in 
the  strategic  Army  corps  divisions? 
You  should  not  do  that.  They  are  the 
elite  troops  we  should  depend  on  imme- 
diately when  trouble  breaks  out  in  any 
portion  of  the  world.  My  answer  is  this: 
We  train  Uiem  in  the  strategic  bombing 
corps  units  becau.se  we  have  no  other 
place  to  train  them.  Those  divisions 
back  home  that  are  not  in  the  strategic 
bombing  corps  are  filled  even  more  fully 
with  men  being  trained  than  are  the 
units  of  the  strategic  Army  corps,  the 
rate  of  turnover  has  been  so  heavy.  In 
cutting  down  our  Army  to  C70.000  people 
we  are  stripping  it:  and.  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  have 
told  our  committee,  we  are  taking  a 
chance,  we  are  hazarding  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  is  how  important  this  thing  is  to 
us.  It  is  important  that  we  secure  our 
Nation.  Tliis  may  mean  the  difference 
between  sccuritv  and  nonsecurity. 

Mr.  WTGGLESWOR TH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  members  of  this 
Committee  know  that  I  have  opposed, 
particularly  in  the  last  year,  reductions 
put  into  effect  by  this  House  bccau.'-e  I 
believed  they  were  not  justified  and  that 
we  were  rumiing  an  undue  risk, 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  Hou.se  in  my 
appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
military  power  adequate  to  destroy  any 
aggressor.  We  have  that  power  today 
and  we  are  going  to  maintain  that  power 
at  all  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not.  however,  go 
along  with  the  thinking  of  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesJ  in  this 
amendment. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  cost 
involved  in  a  900,000-man  Anny  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee.     I  want 


to  call  your  attention  to  page  272  of 
volume  1  of  the  hearings  on  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill, 
where  I  asked  General  Taylor  specifically 
how  much  a  900,000-man  Army  would 
cost.     General  Taylor  replied: 

For  a  900,000-man  Army,  the  figure  would 
be  $10.1  billion  in  direct  obligations.  That 
compares  to  an  870,000-man  Army  with  a 
$9  3  billion  direct  obligation,  which  Is  the 
pre.<?ent    bill. 

Mr.  WiccLEswoRTH.  Ten  billion,  one  hun- 
dred million  doUars — you  mean  that  would 
call  for  an  Increase  of  about  $800  million? 

General  Taylor.  That  Is  correct.  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WiccLEswoRTH.  Eight  hundred  million 
dollars  for  a  900,000-man  Army. 

General  Taylor.  To  make  that  :lear,  that  Is 
not  simply  the  Increase  In  pay  and  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  those  people,  but  also 
the  modern  equipment  to  go  with  them. 

Mr  WICCLESWORTH.  E  ght  hundred  million 
dollars  Increase  for  a  900.000-man  Army. 

Ganeral  Tayloh.  That  is  correct. 

In  other  words,  the  $99  million  sug- 
gested by  these  amendments  is  just  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  co.4  of  this  in- 
crease. 

While  I  do  not  think  we  should  de- 
termine our  military  defense  on  the  basis 
of  dollars  and  cents  exclusively,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  element,  particularly  in  a  bill 
which  contains  $4  billion  more  than  was 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
which  includes  something  like  $1,021.- 
000.000  of  increases  in  military  items  over 
and  above  the  budget  reque  ts. 
I  think  we  have  done  enough. 
We  have  provided  for  an  870.000-man 
Army.  20,000  above  the  original  figure 
fixed  by  the  President,  supplemented  by 
15  new  guided  missile  battalions. 

On  top  of  that  we  have  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  Marine  Coips  of  25,000. 
in  the  National  Guard  of  40.000,  and  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Corps  of  30,000. 

As  against  the  30.000.  3^3  percent  re- 
duction suggested  in  the  Regular  Forces, 
we  provide  an  increase  of  95,000  men. 

We  have  also  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  for  modernization  for  the 
Army  of  $37  million  above  the  budget. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize  in 
closing  that  this  is  the  President's  figure. 
He  recommended  it  some  time  ago.  It  is 
his  figure  today.  And.  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  hearings  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  believes  that  the  years  to  come 
will  carry  with  them  not  an  ixicrea.<;e  in 
our  ground  forces  in  the  Army,  but  a 
further  increase  in  firepower  offset  by  a 
corresponding  further  decrease  in  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  and  that  the  Committee 
will  stand  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  fix  de- 
bate on  the  present  amendments.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  these  amendments  close  in 
15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  a  Member 
not  on  the  committee  have  2  minutes  of 
that  time? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  would  be 
possible. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  make  that  25  minutes?  I 
have  not  spoken  on  it  yet. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  not  take  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  this  late  hour,  but  that  I  feel  so 
stron.s;Iy  that  we  should  support  this 
amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  have  heard 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  cutting  30,000  from  our 
regular  Army  would  be  a  most  unfortu- 
nate proceeding  at  this  time. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  advised  in  his  budget  message  to 
the  Congress  that  such  a  cut  should  be 
made.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  thouuh, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  President 
made  that  recommendation  he  also 
recommended  cuts  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  in  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  the 
Marine  Corps,  all  of  which  the  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  has  changed. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rather 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel;  in  other  words,  we  are  using  the 
President  as  an  argument  for  doing 
something,  frankly,  that  the  committee 
did  not  want  to  do,  but  when  it  comes  to 
something  that  the  committee  did  want 
to  do,  the  President  and  his  argument 
are  laid  very  comfortably  to  one  side. 
This  is  a  time — and  it  has  been  well  said 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Ford] — when  we  need  an  Army  that 
can  use  modern  weapons,  that  is  thor- 
oughly trained,  small  in  comparison  to 
the  army  of  our  enemies.  Now.  what  we 
are  doing  under  the  present  bill — it  is  not 
as  though  we  were  keeping  the  Army 
where  it  is.  oh.  no— we  are  cutting  this 
Army  of  ours,  this  professional  Army,  if 
you  will,  this  Army  that  we  must  depend 
on  in  the  most  critical  time,  down  by 
30,000  individuals. 

In  other  words,  we  are  cutting  it  back 
to   14   divisions,  which  is  a  very  small 
Army  indeed,  when  we  look  at  our  oppo- 
sition; 2'2  million  in  the  army  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  that  is  a  regular  army, 
an  army  that  continues  to  function  year 
in  and  year  out;  2'2  million  in  the  Chi- 
nese  and    North   Korean    armies,    and 
those  armies  will  continue  to  function 
year  in  and  year  out.     In  opposition  to 
that    we    take    our    highly    specialized 
Army — and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest 
Army  in  the  world — and  for  the  sake  of 
some  economy,  a  very  small  economy, 
Mr.   Chairman,  when  j'ou  consider  the 
money  that  we  are  spending  on  our  de- 
fenses,  and   quite    properly  so — we   are 
cutting  that  Army  down  30,000.     What 
must  these  people  think  of  us  all  over 
the  world?     We  must  have  a  well-bal- 
anced defense.    We  cannot  afford  to  cut 
any  branches  of  the  services. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  LMrs.  St. 
George  I  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  pentlcman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Montana.     Mr. 
Chairman,    I    rise    in    support    of    the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes),  the 
senior  member  of  the  Army  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.    Mr.  Sikes  has  con- 
ducted the  lengthy  hearings  on  the  Army 
part  of  this  appropriation  bill.     I  am 
sure  there  is  no  man  in  this  Chamber 
better    infoiTned   on    the    needs   of   our 
Army  if  it  is  to  play  its  role  in  our  na- 
tional   defense,    and    Mr.    Sikes    is    un- 
equivocal in  saying  that  we  do  need  at 
lea.st   a   9C0  OCO-man   army.     In   takinsr 
this  position  I  am  also  alinins?  myself 
with  the  distin.G;uished  senior  Conp;ress- 
man  from  Georcria.  the  chairman  of  the 
House   Armed   Services  Committee,   Mr. 
Vinson,  whose  remarks  in  support  of  the 
amendments   you   have   already   heard. 
Mr.    BnooKS,   whose   subcommittee   held 
extended    hearinsrs   on   this   matter   has 
presented  the  most  telling  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Sikes  amendments.     I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  lead  of  those  distin- 
guished and  capable  men  and  heed  their 
persuasive  rcasoninc;  rather  than  accept 
the   advice   of   a   previous   speaker  who 
wanted  us  to  vote  down  the  amendment 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  McElroy  who  was  a 
soap  salesman  a  few  short  months  ago, 
with  no  particular  claim  of  which  I  am 
aware  to  omnipotence  in   the  military 
field. 

I  am  alined  in  this  artrumpnt  with 
most  of  the  top  Army  reservists  in  the 
country.  I  have  here  a  re.solution 
pas.sed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the 
Senior  Re?^erve  Commanders  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  their  an- 
nual convention.  This  group  includes 
generals  from  all  the  Reserve  Army  di- 
visions in  the  United  States,  leaders 
who5e  organizations  form  the  training 
nucleus  for  mcst  of  the  Nation's  third 
of  a  million  reservists.  They  are  lead- 
ers in  economic  and  political  life  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  ask  that 
their  resolution  on  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Somebody  is  always  looking  for  an 
easy  way  to  win  the  struggle  of  wills 
which  seems  to  be  the  unending  lot  of 
mankind.  How  many  times  has  some- 
one said,  "This  is  the  ultimate  weapon"? 
Pir-t  there  was  the  club  and  the  granite 
hammer  of  the  stone  age.  There  was 
the  sling  that  slew  Goliath  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  with  which  small  mercenary 
armies  subjugated  whole  countries. 
With  the  advent  of  gunpowder  and  mus- 
ket men  must  have  said,  "War  i.s  too 
terrible  and  will  surely  become  obsolete." 
When  tanks  were  developed  in  World 
War  I  men  said  that  the  infantry  could 
no  longer  live  on  the  battlefield,  and 
P'ison  gas  confirmed  their  beliefs.  Air- 
planes have  been  touted  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
now,  and  yet  throughout  history  man 
has  fought  and  died  on  the  battleneld. 
and   always  the  key  weapon  was  man 


himself,  the  final  argument  settled  by 
soldiers  on  the  ground.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  our  experience  in  Korea  confirmed 
this  fact. 

Today  we  are  told  man  Is  less  Im- 
portant because  we  have  atomic  fis- 
sion and  fusion  bombs,  IRBM's,  ICBM's. 
and  antimi.s.sile  mis.'^iles.  Sure,  we  can 
lose  this  war  if  we  get  behind  in  the.se 
fields,  but  we  can't  guarantee  victory  by 
being  ahead.  The  Free  World  can  lose 
its  battle  with  communism  through  sub- 
version. In  the  political  field,  in  the 
economic  world,  in  the  diplomatic  world, 
in  many  other  ways.  The  most  likely 
way  for  us  to  lose  an  armed  conflict  is 
in  a  limited  war. 

If  we  are  strong  in  the  weapons  of 
Buck  Rogers  warfare  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  a  worldwide  nuclear  con- 
flagration will  engulf  the  globe.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  if  the  Free  World 
loses  territory  through  overt  action  that 
action  Is  most  likely  to  be  in  a  limited 
area  for  limited  objectives.  Such  action 
cannot  be  di.spo.-^ed  of  by  ma.^^sive  retalia- 
tion. It  can  only  be  met  by  forces  ca- 
pable of  waging  a  limited  war.  This  ca- 
pability absolutely  requires  strong  ground 
forces.  Although  we  have  been  told  to- 
day that  the  President  personally  favors 
the  reduction  in  the  .'•tren'Uh  of  the 
aimed  services,  there  is  in  today's  New 
York  Times  an  article  which  would 
make  us  think  that  the  President  is 
changing  his  mind.  This  article  is  head- 
lined. "President  Begins  Review  of  Pol- 
icy on  Crises  Abroad— Meets  With  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  on  Defense  Plans 
and  Foreign  Relations."  The  second 
item  on  his  agenda  Is  this  question: 

Is  the  Nation's  capriclty  to  wnge  limited 
wars  to  be  stopped  up.  unci  If  so,  how? 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
unless  these  amendments  are  approved, 
we  will  have  taken  a  stop  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  apparently  projected 
by  the  current  review  of  the  President. 

The  cut  proposed  is  to  an  Army  only 
60  percent  of  that  which  we  had  in  the 
Korean  police  action.  The  cut  proposed 
endangers  our  national  security.  If  war 
comes  only  a  limited  war  offers  hope  for 
sui-vival  of  civilization.  Without  a  stiong 
Army  we  will  lose  any  limited  war.  I 
hope  my  collcarrues  will  support  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  centle- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes). 

11E.SOLUTION     OF     SENIOR      RESERVE      COMMAND- 

rns    Association.    Army    or    thi    United 
States 

To  the  Honorable  Mrmbrrs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repre.ientatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress: 

Whereas  the  authorized  strengths  of  the 
Army  Heserve  will  have  to  be  reduced  from 
300,000  to  270.000,  of  the  Army  Nntlonal 
Ciuard  from  400.000  to  300,000.  and  the  Ac- 
tive Army  from  925.000  to  870.000  unless 
more  mmey  I3  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  than  was  requested  In  the 
Presidents   budget  for  fiscal   year   1009;    and 

Whereas  strong  ground  forces  are  essential 
to  an  adequate  posture  of  defense  as  a  deter- 
rent to  war  and  a  strong  Army  Is  vital  to 
the  Nation's  capability  of  succes.sfully  fight- 
ing either  a  limited  war  or  a  general  war; 
and 

Whereas  reductions  In  the  strengths  of  the 
Army    and    of    its    civilian   compoi.ents    w.il 


seriously  threaten  the  success  of  the  Army 
In  performing  these  defense  missions:  and 
Whereas  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
Army  Reserve  on  June  30.  1057.  was  209.377 
in  units  and  on  6-month  training,  was 
280.000  on  April  30.  1958,  (after  eliminating 
22.000  officer  mobilization  designees  and  re- 
servists attending  USAR  schools  to  make 
room  for  enlisted  reservists  required  to  bring 
units  to  desired  strength),  and  at  present 
rates  of  growth  wlU  again  be  at  300,000  In 
July  1058;  and 

Whereas  the  Congre.ss  has  authorized 
Army  strength  to  be  malntnlned  at  300. OOO 
for  the  Reserve.  400.000  for  the  National 
Ouard.  and  925.0O0  for  the  Active  Army:   and 

Whereas  the  Army  Heserve  can  maintain 
any  ligiire  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Pentagon 
Is  willing  to  support;  and 

Whereas  there  is  concern  that  even 
tliough  Congress  appropriates  adequate 
funds  to  maintain  present  strengths  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  not  utilize  the  funds  provided 
and  win  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Army  in 
violation  of  the  expressed  will  of  Congress; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senior  Reierve  Command- 
ers Association  of  the  Vmtcd  States  Army  in 
annual  convention  assrviblcd  at  fort  Leav- 
enworth. Kans  ,  on  May  IS.  1958.  That  the 
Congress  t>e  urged  to  appropriate  fnnds  suf- 
ficient to  8upjK)rt  the  Army  Reserve  at  a 
strength  of  300,000.  the  National  Guard  at 
400,000.  and  the  Active  Army  at  925,000,  tuid 
be  It  further 

nesolved.  That  language  be  Included  In 
the  bin  approprlatiiig  the  atK)ve  funds  that 
will  assure  expenditure  of  the  funds  and 
maintenance  of  the  present  authorized 
strengths:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  legislation  stich  as  the 
Hebert  (Ixjulslana)  bill  be  enacied  Into  law 
which  will  prevent  administrative  agencies 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  re- 
versing the  expres.sed  will  of  Congress  by 
Impounding  or  holding  up  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  such  expressed  pur- 
poses as  the  construction  of  armories  or  the 
maintenance  of  Army  strengths  at  author- 
ized levels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognlres  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  for  an  additional  10  minutes,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks;  and 
that  if  the  vote  on  the  bill  comes  today 
my  remarks  may  be  printed  immediately 
following  the  vote,  and  if  it  does  not. 
then  following  the  clo.se  of  the  debate 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  1  he  Chnlr  recofr- 
nizes    the    gentleman    from    Mississippi 

(Mr.  COLMER  1. 

Mr.  COLMER.  ^Tr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  in  arising  here  today  to 
discuss  the  pending  amendment.  Rather 
my  purpose  is  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  ignoring  the  budiiet  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  budget  with 
reference  to  the  National  Guard. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations called  for  a  reduction  in 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  from 
400  000  to  360.000.  When  It  is  realized 
that  the  guard  .<;trenRth  had  already  been 
cut  from  435,000  last  year  to  400.000  this 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  a  program  of  at- 
trition lor  the  guard  is  in  progress. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  most 
comforting  to  the  friends  of  the  National 
Guard  to  know  that  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  override  the  President's  budcet 
recommendation  and  maintain  the  guard 
at  its  present  streni^th  of  400,000.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  realize  the  ben 'fit  of  a  strong,  virile 
National  Guard,  including  my.self.  spoke 
to  various  members  of  the  committee  in 
behalf  of  upping  the  budget  recom- 
mendations .so  as  tc  achieve  at  lea^-t  the 
status  quo  of  the  guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  liistorically  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  l>;'en  the  backbone  of 
the  reserve  strcngtl  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fen.se.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  State 
Militia  was  conceiv.-d  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Republic.  The  greatest 
general  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  and 
the  country's  first  President.  George 
Washington  himself,  believed  in  and  ad- 
vocated the  concept  of  the  State  Militia 
or  citizen-soldiers.  And  ever  since 
Washington's  time  that  concept  of  na- 
tional defense  has  been  followed  in  this 
country. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  more  than  a  decade 
now  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on  the 
floor,  as  I  did  aeain  only  yesterday  in 
the  debate,  that  it  :s  economically  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  maintain  an 
ever-alert  and  all-out.  wartime  defen.se 
effort  without  bankrupting  the  economy 
of  the  country.  Yes.  for  10  years  I  have 
repeatedly  as.'^erted  on  this  floor  that 
Russia  wants  neither  war  nor  peace,  but 
expects  to  destroy  this  country's  econ- 
omy and  then  take  ever  in  the  ensuing 
confusion  and  chaos.  The  cold  war  ha.s 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  decade 
now  and  has  every  eviience  of  continuing 
as  lone  as  the  pre.senr  regime  is  in  pow- 
''  er  in  Ru.ssia.  Therefore,  is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  the  pn  dent  and  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  maintain  a  minimum  of 
highly  trained  professional  soldiers  and 
to  keep  a  strong,  trained  force  of  Re- 
serve? The  National  Guard  as  a  part 
of  that  Reserve  should  be  augmented  and 
not  decrea.sed. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rejieat,  the  committee 
Is  to  be  commr-ndec  for  its  stand  in 
maintaining  the  pre  ;cnt  status  of  the 
guard.  I  am  confident  that  the  Hou.";e 
will  approve  on  final  vote  and  that  the 
Senate  will  go  along  \i  ith  the  House  ver- 
sion. However,  the  thing  that  concerns 
me  most  now  is  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  those  responsible  under  him 
will  in  .'^ome  manner  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  will  of  the  C(  ngress  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  should  not  be  permitted  and 
If  such  action  is  attempted,  this  Con- 
gress, the  repre-senta-ives  of  the  people, 
should  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  appro- 
priate resolutions  or  otherwise  coll  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  see 
that  the  will  of  the  Congress  Is  carried 
out  in  this  particular.  As  one  Member  of 
this  body,  I  should  'ike  to  respectfully 
sound  the  warning  now  that  such  action 
be  tal:en. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recr«g- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amt  ndment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes  J. 


It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  Russian  forces  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  have  to  be  prepared 
against  the  possibility  of  an  all-out 
atomic  war  and  also  against  the  possi- 
bility of  small  individual  actions  during 
which  atomic  weapons  may  not  be  used. 
If  we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  we 
can  only  meet  the  challenge  of  an  all-out 
atomic  war,  we  may  well  be  playing  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
by  allowing  them  to  move  freely  in 
smaller  actions,  possibly  through  their 
own  troops  or  possibly  with  not  a  single 
Russian  engaged  but  through  some  satel- 
lite group  or  some  neutral  group  that 
would  be  working  toward  their  objectives 
and  a-^ainst  our  interests. 

This  is  a  critical  time  in  the  world's 
history.  I  believe  if  we  have  to  take  a 
position  our  position  should  be  in  favor 
of  strength  rather  than  in  favor  of  any 
reduction  in  the  Army  at  this  time. 

We  have  had  a  situation  in  the  last 
several  weeks  in  Europe  in  one  of  the 
NATO  nations  which  indicates  that  there 
may  be  occasions  on  which  we  cannot 
count  on  the  divisions  which  are  theo- 
retically attached  to  NATO.  If  some- 
thing happens  and  those  divisions  are 
not  available  to  us  becau.'^e  of  a  change 
in  government  or  because  of  those  troops 
being  tied  up  internally,  it  is  going  to 
mean  even  more  that  we  shall  have  to 
rely  on  our  own  troops,  and  our  own 
trocps  are  certainly  not  too  numerous. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.    Sikes  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett  1 . 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  amendments  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  Army  at  900,000  men  on 
active  duty  deserves  the  support  of  each 
of  us.  The  proposed  reduction  to  870,000 
is  not  just  unwise,  it  is  foolhardy. 

Many  people  seem  sold  on  the  idea 
that  future  wars  will  be  characterized  by 
the  pushbutton  and  by  mass  destruction 
waged  at  great  distance  by  atomic  mis- 
siles and  antimissiles.  Certainly  in 
the.se  days  we  must  be  prepared  for 
such  warfare,  because  to  be  unprepared 
for  it  would  be  to  invite  war  and  destruc- 
tion by  Soviet  imperialists,  who  are  busy 
effectively  developing  these  weapons. 
And,  if  the  Soviets  bring  about  such  a 
war,  we  would  have  owed  it  to  America 
to  see  to  it  that  we  could  effectively  wage 
such  a  war  in  our  own  defense. 

If  such  a  war  were  possible  right  now 
and  we  now  had  adequate  quantities  of 
all  the  horrible  weapons  we  are  develop- 
ing, would  our  Army  then  be  outmoded 
and  unnceded?  To  answer  this  yes 
would  be  to  deny  the  lessons  of  history. 
Mere  awful  destruction  from  afar  does 
not  win  wars  alone.  Someone  has  to 
take  and  hold  the  important  pieces  of 
geography  and  this  is  usually  quite  a 
bloody  combat  despite  heavy  previous  de- 
struction. 

Tlie  dropping  of  atomic  bombs  on 
Japan  did  not  win  that  war  in  the  sense 
that  the  years  of  war  in  the  Pacific 
which  preceded  those  bombs  were  futile. 
If  the  bombs  had  been  dropped  on  Japan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  prob- 


ably would  not  have  ended  the  war.  cer- 
tainly not  if  Japan  also  had  such  weap- 
ons. The  Army's  taking  and  holding  of 
important  pieces  of  geography  in  the 
Pacific  was  important  in  that  war  as  it 
was  waged  and  as  it  would  have  been 
waged  if  bombs  had  been  dropped  earlier. 

But  even  if  my  reasoning  on  that  Is 
wrong,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  carry 
on  such  a  war,  so  it  is  very  important 
to  us  at  this  time  not  to  abandon  our 
traditional  defenses  merely  because 
some  day  a  different  tyf>e  of  massive  war- 
fare might  be  possible. 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  but 
a  very  few  years  before  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  will  have  futuristic 
weapons  in  quantities  sufficient  to  wage 
an  all-out  war,  providing  the  maximum 
destruction  available  from  such  weapons. 
When  that  time  arrives  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
penalty  of  counterattack  in  such  a  war 
might  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  aggressor 
from  starting  the  war.  So,  we  may  not 
actually  be  headed  for  that  type  of  war 
at  all.  We  may  in  fact  be  headed  for  a 
long  period  of  so-called  brush  fire  or 
limited  wars,  in  which  the  Ai-my  will 
play  the  chief  role,  as  in  Korea. 

Another  factor,  international  politics 
and  the  necessity  of  retaining  allies,  may 
also  be  a  reason  why  we  may  never  fight 
an  all-out  atomic  war.  The  Korean  war 
teaches  that  lesson. 

Finally,  even  if  we  be  destined  for  the 
all-out  atomic  and  missile  war  en- 
visioned by  so  many,  this  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  abandoning  the  type  of  defenses 
solely  available  to  us  now  for  our  ade- 
quate defense. 

So  I  plead  with  each  of  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  approve  these  amendments 
and  retain  the  present  strength  of  the 
Army  at  900,000,  To  pursue  any  other 
course  would  be  folly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kan.'^as  I  Mr. 
Scrivner]  for  3  minutes  to  close  debate 
on  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
father  was  a  preacher.  Many  times  he 
said  that  he  was  not  trying  to  convert 
his  listeners  in  the  pews,  but  merely  to 
keep  them  strong  in  the  faith.  That  is 
all  I  am  attempting  to  do  now.  I  can- 
not escape  the  feeling  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  our  committee 
chairman,  tlie  gentleman  from  Mtssouri 
[Mr.  Cannon],  had  made  some  remarks 
about  the  President's  reorganization  bill 
that  some  of  this  debate  would  not  have 
taken  place.     Perhaps  I  am  wron;,. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Br.ooKS]  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
only  the  armed  services  legislative  com- 
mittee holds  hearings.  Our  committee 
also  holds  hearings. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  referred  to  the  jury.  The 
jury  listens  to  the  facts  and  decides. 
Here  the  subcommittee  was  the  jury.  It 
heard  the  facts  and  It  has  decided,  as 
you  have  been  told  it  decided,  that  an 
870.0OO-man  Army  was  prof>er  at  this 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Riley]  jxjinted  out  that  American 
soldiers  overseas  in  uniform  are  a  great 
psychological  factor.    Certainly  that  is 
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true,  but  It  Is  not  always  good,  because 
they  go  over  there  spending  big  money, 
ride  around  In  big  cars,  and  It  creates  a 
feeling  of  resentment  rather  than  mak- 
ing friends  and  creating  support  for  us. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsl  p>olnted  out  the  constitutional 
provisions.  Yes;  the  Constitution  does 
provide  that  we  shall  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  but  that,  aa  I  read  it, 
docs  not  mean  the  defense  of  the  entire 
world. 

The    gentleman     from    Texas     TMr. 
Mahon)   pointed  out  that  we  now  have 
2.500.000  men  which  is  one-fifth  of  the 
strength   we   had   in   World    War   II.     I 
would  point  out.  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
with  870.000  men  in  the  Army,  you  have 
more  than  half  as  many  in  the  Army  as 
we  had  at  the  peak  of  the  war  in  Korea. 
Of  course,  we  have  heard  about  the  175 
Russian  divisions  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.     What  can  you  do  with 
900,000  men  in  the  Army  that  you  can- 
not   do    with   870.C00    o'lalnst    that  size 
force.     We  are  trying  some  day  to  get 
down  to  the  point  where  we  will  have  an 
entirely  volunteer  United  States  Army. 
We  are  gctUng  pretty  clo.se  to  It,  pcrhnp.i 
870,000     in    It.     An    entirely     volunteer 
career    army    In   much    better    than    nn 
army  where  we  must  dfpcnd  on  selectees 
to  do  the  Job  who  stay  In  only  a  few 
month.s  at  a  time,  or  2  years  at  the  most. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  the  debate  to- 
day. It  should  demon.strate  to  you  the 
situation    that    exists    undoubtedly    in 
many   places  el.sewhere   in   this  Capitol 
and  in  the  Pentagon.     You  would  think 
to  hear  the  talk  today  that  we  have  no 
military  force  except  the  United  States 
Army.     Of  course,  that  is  not  true.     We 
have    three     branches    of     the    service. 
They  are,  and  should  be.  a  part  of  the 
defense  team.     The  870,000  men  in  the 
Army,   well   trained   and   well   equipped, 
are  part  of  the  team  rirrht  along  with  the 
200,000   magnificent   Marines   and   with 
the  Navy  and  with  the  850,000  men  in 
the  Air  Force  that  has  served  as  a  deter- 
rent force  to  aggression  all  these  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we 
keep  it  strong. 

Mr.    Chairman,    there    l.s    no    world- 
shaking  decision   to  be  made   here.     If 
our  committee's  doci.'^ion  stands,  and  it 
should — all  well  and  good.    If  the  amend- 
ment  docs    not   carry,    the    Army   could 
continue  work  in  the  other  body  just  as 
they  have  been  doing  during  the  course 
of  the  day  with  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Army  has  no  bu-siness  or  right  lob- 
bying for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  they  have  done.    If  the  amend- 
ment  is   defeated   they  can   make   their 
reclama     before     the     other     body.     Of 
course,  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  will  have  the  final  say  as  to  what 
the  strength  is  to  be. 
The   amendment  should   be   defeated 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    re- 
curs on  the  three  amendments  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr 

SiKES 1 . 

Mr.   MAIION.     Mr.   Chairman.   I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man   appointed    Mr.    Mahon    and    Mr 
SiKES  as  tellers. 
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Tlie  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  108, 
noes  70. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


PROCUREMENT   OF    IQUIPMENT    AND    MI.SSILM 

lor  expenses  necesenry  for  the  procure- 
ment ninnuiaclure.  and  modincutlnn  of 
missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  equip- 
ment, vehicle.';,  veseola,  unci  aircraft  for  the 
Army  and  the  Reserve  omcers'  TralnliiK 
Cjrps;  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  23  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
expenses  whlcli  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  are  necessary  In  provld- 
ln>j  f,icllltirs  for  production  of  equipment 
and  supplieb  for  nntlonnl  defense  purposes. 
Including  construction,  and  the  furnlshlncj 
of  Government-owned  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  privately  owned  plants;  and  ammu- 
nition for  mil.tnry  salutes  at  Institutions  uj 
which  Issue  of  weapons  for  salutes  Is  author- 
ized; ei. 644.600.000.  to  remain  available  uutU 
expended. 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  T 
move  to  strike  out  the  la.st  woi  d  to  a-^k 
the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee a  question.  I  am  quite  sure  about 
this  but  I  want  It  to  be  omcial,  that 
there  is  Included  In  the  budget  estimate 
$1,004,500  for  the  operation  of  the  Army 
and      .ivy  Honpltal  at  Hot  SprlnKs.  Ark 

Mr,  MAHON.  The  gentleman  frcm 
Arkansa.s  ask.s  whether  or  not  the  budi^et 
provided  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs. 
Ark.  I  believe  from  the  Department  of 
the  Aimy  hearings  for  fiscal  1939  at  pase 
570  there  Is  a  statement  showing  that 
these  funds  are  Included  in  the  budget 

Mr.  NORRt:LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
cluded in  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Paik.  Ark. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30. 
1832.  the  establishment  of  that  ho.spital 
was  authorized  as  the  first  military  hos- 
pital in  tiie  Nation,  at  a  time  when  our 
Armed     Forces     totaled     approximately 
35.000.      The   present    plant,    opened    in 
1933.  representing  a  Federal  investment 
of  considerably  in  excess  of  $30  million 
has  been  admitted  by  a  Surgeon  General 
to  be  the  finest  military  hospital  in  the 
Nation,  excelled  only  by  that  in  Hono- 
lulu.     Centrally    located    In    the    world- 
famed    health   resort.    Hot   Springs   Na- 
tional  Park,   a   perfect  climate   is  pro- 
vided for  the  care,  treatment  and  con- 
valescense  of  our  military  men  and  their 
dependents,    and    retired    military    per- 
sonnel.   This  400-bed  hospital  of  modern 
desisrn    and    construction,    capable    of 
great    expansion    in    emergency,    has    a 
long  and  distmguished  record  of  service 
in   the   treatment  and   care  of  military 
personnel.     During  World  War  II,  with 
the    acquisition    of   a    hotel    across    the 
street,    the    patient    load   ranged    up    to 
1.800  persons. 

Neverthele.ss  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  been  insisting  upon  closing 
this  hospital  due  to  a  low  patient  load 
This  low  patient  load  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Department  as  a  basis  for  its 
action  In  requesting  the  close  of  this 
splendid  institution. 

La-st  fall  a  case  wa.s  brought  to  my  at- 
tention where  an  Army  sergeant,  living 
in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  was  assigned 


to  Brooke  Army  Hospital  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  for  examination.  The  serviceman 
protested  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  trip  to 
San  Antonio  for  an  examination  which 
could  be  made  in  Hot  Springs.  On  call- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Surgeon  General  I  was  successful  In  se- 
curing a  change  in  his  assignment,  and 
to  report  to  Army-Navy  Hospital  for  the 
examination.  Doubtless  there  have  been 
many  similar  ca.ses  of  mUitary  person- 
nel residing  In  Hot  Springs,  or  within  a 
relatively  few  miles,  being  shifted,  at 
Federal  co.st  for  transportation,  to  other 
military  ho.spitals  over  the  Nation  in  the 
D  •  artments  desire  to  maintain  a  low 
patient  load. 

Only  this  sprlnpr.  when  the  patient 
load  at  Army-Navy  Hospital  exceeded  75 
the  Department  dispatched  an  officer  to 
Hot  Springs  to  remedy  that  situation  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department.  1  he 
report  of  that  inve.sigatlng  officer,  which 
Is  included  in  the  hearings  on  thi.<»  bill, 
indicated  that  all  patients  were  eligible 
for  the  treatments  being  received. 

In  spite  of  the  urglngs  of  the  Congre.ss 
that  the  Department  make  an  cfTort  to 
operate  the  Army-Navy  Honpiial  in  an 
efficient  manner,  it  .simply  has  not  done 
so.  no  CfTort  having  been  made  to  op- 
erate It  a.s  much  more  than  a  dlsi)€n.'Hary. 
Nor  Is  the  overall  Department  of  De- 
fease without  blame  In  lhl.«i  matter.    Pa- 
tients  from    the   large   Little   Rock    Air 
Force  Base,  within  40  air  miles  of  Hot 
Springs,  and  perhaps  an  hour  and  one- 
half   ambulance   drive,   are   assigned   to 
various  hospitals  all  over  the  Nation,  to 
Washington.  Denver,  San  Antonio  and 
elsewhere.      During    the    past   calendar 
year   44    military    patients    were    trans- 
ferred     to      Army-Nivy      Ho.vpital.     At 
the  .same  time  1J6  military  patients  were 
either  transferred  or  admitted  directly 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at    Little    Rock.      Others    were    sent    to 
Walter  Reed.  Brooke  Army,  and  to  Shep- 
pard.  Lackland.  Keesler,  Maxwell.  Parks. 
Eghn.  Wright-Patterson.  Altus.  and  Scott 
Air  Force  Base.s.    Military  dependents  of 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Ba.^e  personnel  to 
a  total  of  1.716  were  hospitalized  by  the 
Department   in  private  hospitals  in   the 
Little  Rock  area,  under  Public  Law  5C9 
duting  the  calendar  year,  at  Government 
co.st,      with      a      federally      maintained 
splendid  ho-spital  with  low  patient  load 
within  40  air  miles.     And,  at  the  same 
time  Little  Rock  Air  Force  military  per- 
sonnel were  being  a.ssi'ned  to  the  Little 
Rock     veterans    hospital,     the     record 
shoAs    that   eligible    veterans   in    large 
n^mbers  were   being  forced   to  await  a 
bed     in     the    Veterans'    AdmiiUstration 
hospital. 

I  submit  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  deliberately  evaded  the  ex- 
press orders  of  Congress  that  the  Army- 
Navy  Hospital  be  operated  in  a  proper 
manr.cr. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  served 
notice  in  the  committee  that  he  would 
make  a  point  of  order,  which  would 
of  course  be  sustained,  against  inclusion 
in  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  of 
any  language  providing  for  continued 
operation  of  Army-Navy  Hospital,  or 
for  the  nullification  of  the  existing  Ex- 
ecutive order  which  prohibits  the  hos- 
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pitallzatlon     of     vet«  ran     patients     at 
Army-Navy  Ho.spital.     However,  the  bill 
carries  funds  for  th(    operation  of  the 
hospital   In   the   next  fiscal   year  and   I 
am   hopeful   that   when   It   reaches   the 
other   body   it  may  b'j  amended   to  In- 
clude   such    lan^uapf.    as    well    as    the 
funds  thereior.     Onli  If  it  does  so.  and 
the  amendment  is  reialncd  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  will  the  ho.spital  be 
continued    in   operatian.     In   this    con- 
nection  I   wish   to  p\y   tribute   to  our 
distinguished  senior    Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas,   who    has    done    a    m.agnificent 
work    In    preventing    to    this    time    the 
lU-advised.  willful,  w  isteful  action  and 
desire  of  the  Depart.nent  to  close  the 
Army-Navy  Hospital,  and  in  our  joint 
efforts,    which    have   met   with   no  suc- 
cess, to  prevent  the  fouling  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  fvprtss  request  of  Con- 
gress   that    Uie    hosi'ital    be    operated 
properly. 

Mrs.  ROGEP.S  of  Missachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  ..trike  out  the  last 
woid. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  as  tl  e  Members  know. 
ft  year  ago  the  Hous<  included  money 
for  the  Mui  phv  A:  ny  Hospital  at 
Framingham.  Mass.  The  Senators 
from  Ma.ssachusctts,  lowever.  did  not 
agree  to  that.  Raying  publicly  that  the 
liospital  was  not  nece.s;  ary.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  Include  the 
necessary  authorization  and  money  in 
the  bill  to  keep  this  Army  hospital  open. 
When  you  -sec,  as  I  havi  ,  service  men  and 
women,  and  not  only  mothers  and  other 
dependents,  but  little  tables  not  getting 
proper  care  because  the  hospital  is  not 
open,  and  the  existencf  of  great  suffer- 
ing you  would  realize  how  strongly  in 
Massachusetts  we  feel  about  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  hospital  open. 
How  thoroughly  indignant  we  are. 

I  am  asking  that  wh.-n  the  bill  comes 
over  from  the  Senate  that  the  Members 
will  agree  to  the  money  for  this  Mur- 
phy Army  Hospital. 

It  is  an  outrageous  thing,  in  my  mind, 
not  to  give  our  service  F>ersonnel — give 
the  dependents,  wives,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren of  servicemen — the  right  to  be  well 
and  the  right  to  be  strong.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  the  men  who  served 
us.  to  see  that  their  children  and  theirs 
grow  up  strong  and  well  caied  for.  It 
makes  a  great  differen:-e  to  the  service 
men  and  women,  especially  when  they 
are  in  far-off  parts  of  the  country,  or 
are  in  foreign  countries  when  we  are  at 
war  or  even  peace  especially  during  the 
present  cold  w  ar. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SIIIPDT   n.DING      AND     CONVKRSION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  Including  armor  and 
Brm.iment  therefor,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools,  and  Installation 
thereof  In  public  or  private  plants;  procure- 
ment, production,  and  modernization  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  maurlul  for  ships; 
procurement  of  critical  long-lead-time  com- 
ponents and  designs  for  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed or  converted  In  the  future;  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
land  necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to 
sectioa  3734.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
and  such  land,  and  Interests  therein,  may  be 
acquired  and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on prior  to  approval  of  llile  by  the  Attorney 


General  as  required  by  section  355,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  and  departmental 
salaries  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriation;  $2,016,400,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dorn  of  New 
Yf-rk.  On  page  17.  line  17,  strike  out 
■  •J.016,400,000"    and    insert    '•$2,051,400,000." 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  Increases  the 
allotment  for  new  construction  by  $35 
million.  I  ofTer  it  because  on  page  54 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  It  is 
stated: 

Funds  In  the  smount  of  »35  million  re- 
quested for  advanced  pioturcnu-nt  of  a  sec- 
ond nudear  «ui5prcnrrier  for  the  flscul  year 
1060  prcxurcment  lire  denied. 

This  $35  million  was  authorized  by 
the  executive  budget,  it  was  bi'ouftht  to 
the  Prc-ldent  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  It  was  spoken  for  at  long 
length  In  various  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee by  numerous  admirals.  And 
even  after  the  committee  denied  these 
funds.  Seci-etai-y  McElroy  last  Saturday 
at  a  press  conference  said  that  he  needed 
this  S35  million. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  the  pentle- 
man  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford  J  said: 

It  Is  important  to  take  the  recommenrta- 
tion  of  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Of  Staff. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  that 
$35  million  should  be  put  in  this  budget 
and  would  be  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
tions, .so  that  we  would  save  6  months 
time  in  building  the  supernuclear  car- 
rier which  will  be  in  next  year's  budget. 

The  sole  point  of  the  amendment  is 
to  save  6  months  of  valuable  time  in 
the  construction  of  this  carrier.  Even 
if  this  supercarrier  was  not  included 
in  the  next  year's  appropriations,  this 
money  would  not  be  wasted,  most  of  the 
turbines  and  nuclear  reactors  purchased 
witli  the  $35  million  would  be  used  for 
other  ships  and  for  other  purposes. 

But  what  you  are  doing  by  pa.ssins 
this  amendment  is  buying  6-months 
time.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  I 
want  to  read  for  the  record  the  testi- 
mony of  various  admirals  who  testified 
before  the  committee  pleading  for  this 
$35  million. 

Vice  Admiral  Combs.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  testified: 

Our  ships  are  aging  faster  than  they  are 
being  replaced.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where  large  numbers  of  our  sliips  are  close 
to  their  20th  birthday — and  unless  we  In- 
tensify our  efforts  now.  by  the  middle  1960'8 
our  forces  will  be  gros.sly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  challenee  of  a  fully  modern  Russian 
Navy  on  the  high  seas.  We  Just  cannot  meet 
this  challenge  with  tools  of  that  sort. 

Later  he  said: 

The  second  category  Is  that  of  the  striking 
forces.     Here    we    must    consider    two    kinds 


whose  mission  Is  that  of  hitting  the  enemy, 
using  the  oceans  as  a  base  for  bringing  our 
power  against  the  enemy's  resources,  his 
forces,  and  his  people.  One  of  these  forces 
Is  optimized  for  the  all-out  war— to  take  its 
place  with  our  other  deterrent  forces  so  that 
the  enemy  knows  he  must  suffer  catastrophic 
damage  if  he  attacks  our  country— while  the 
other  force  Is  opiimlzed  for  the  limited  war, 
to  give  us  the  ability  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  lesser  threats  which  the  enemy  can 
pose  for  us. 

Our  carrier  striking  forces  can  be  deployed 
In  troubled  areas  of  the  world,  free  of  for- 
elgn  Jurisdiction — ready  to  apjily  the  proper 
degree  of  pressure  required  by  a  particular 
situation — whether  tlus  be  mere'y  showing 
the  flag  or  delivering  atomic  bombs  of  devas- 
tating  destruction. 

For  this  versatile  striking  function — one 
which  Rives  us  a  powerful  weapon  through- 
out the  full  range  of  warfare  intensities  from 
the  most  llmlied  to  the  all-out — we  see  a 
need  for  about  six  carrier  strntlng  forces. 
By  1070  none  of  our  World  War  II  carriers 
can  be  deemed  to  be  fully  effective.  One  of 
the  major  ta«k>i  of  the  carrier  striking  force 
will  therefore  be  to  attack  the  enemy  •  sub- 
marine bases   and   building  facilities. 

We  mudt  also  dcntroy  his  dispersed,  tenrter- 
supjwrted,  subniarlne  forces  wherever  found. 
ncconnaUsuncc  aircraft  flying  from  our  at- 
tack curriers  will  seek  out  these  forces  so 
that  their  destruction  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  carrier  s  atlack  ftircrall  or  our  missile 
submarines. 

Admiral  Mumma  testified: 

The  very  high  priority  of  the  Polaris  and 
the  antisubmarine  warfare  programs  has 
made  it  necessary  to  defer  for  1  year  the 
construction  of  the  second  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier.  s 

That  is  the  carrier  I  am  talking  about. 
But   let   me   continue    with   Admiral 
Mumma's  statement: 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  ship  haa 
lessened  In  importance  to  the  Navys  needs. 
On  the  contrary.  Its  delay  was  accepted  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  In  this  budget 
provision  has  been  made  for  advance  pro- 
curement for  its  Inclu.slon  In  the  fiscal  year 
1960  program.  The  $35  million  requested  for 
this  purpose,  by  enabling  us  to  cover  a  great- 
er range  and  d-pth  of  long-lead-time  items, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  delay  that  would 
otherwise  result  and  minimize  the  disruption 
of   the   Navy's   long-range   objectives. 

Admiral  Mumma  continues: 

Experience  Indicates  that  up  to  a  point 
for  ships  of  this  size  an  advance  in  comple- 
tion date  of  about  2  months  can  be  gained 
for  every  $8  million  invested  in  pdvance 
funding.  The  $35  million,  I  estimate,  will 
reduce  the  gap  in  delivery  between  the  first 
and  the  second  CVA  ( N )  from  24  months  to 
not  more  than  18  months. 

And  then  he  goes  on : 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier — ■ 

There  is  one  now  under  construction 
in  Newport  News. 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  Included  In 
the  1958  program  Is  proceeding  well.  Out  at 
Arco.  Idaho,  a  land-based  prototype  of  a 
portion  of  the  powerplant  is  being  built 
which  Is  an  operating  duplicate  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  propelling  one  shaft  of  the  ship. 
The  machinery  is  being  installed  and  it  is 
expected  to  begin  operation  this  summer. 

Then  in  answ^er  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
SiKES  Admiral  Mumma  said: 

In  this  U.st,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  con- 
template buying  the  reactor  vessels  and 
heads,  coolant  pumps  and  pressurizers.  main 
propulsion  turbines,  reduction  gears,  con- 
densers, tteam  generators  and  so  forth.     In 
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other  words,  we  are  buying  a  little  deeper 
into  the  ship  with  advanced  lead-tlm«  Itema 
than  we  ordinarily  do. 

That  Is  what  you  will  get  for  your 
$33  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  DornJ 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes,  in 
order  to  complete  my  statement,  to  rend 
what  is  definitely  here  in  the  record  in 
support  of  this  program  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  our  country 
and  which  will  save  6  months  of  time 
In  the  con.structlon  of  thl.s  supcrcarrler, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wa»  no  objection, 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  quoting  from  Admiral  Mum- 
ma  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikisJ. 
To  continue: 

For  the  first  carrier,  ns  you  will  probably 
recall,  we  asked  for  |22  million  for  long- 
lead-time  Items  because  that  carrier  w..s 
the  first  one.  For  the  second  one  we  prob- 
ably would  have  asked  for  about  10  to  12 
million  dollars  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. But  in  view  of  the  delay  we  felt 
that  we  could  use  the  longer  period  to  get 
the  long-lead-time  Items  and  shorten  the 
interval. 

Mr.  SiKES  How  much  time  are  you  buying 
with  $35  million? 

Admiral  Minima.  We  are  buying  with  the 
additional  $24  million  about  6  months'  time 
sir. 

Th^n  Admiral  Combs  was  nicked  a 
question  in  reply  to  which  he  said: 

As  we  see  the  future — and  I  will  speak 
from  now  until  about  1970 — we  feel  that  we 
will    have   2    kinds   of   warfare    to   consider; 

1  Is   the   all-out   general   war   In   which    the 

2  oppo.'-.lng  forces  plaster  each  other  with 
hlgh-yleld  nuclear  bombs  and  stand  a  great 
chance  of  annihilation  on  both  sides.  That 
is,  we  do  not  feel  either  side  in  such  a  war 
could  win.  We  feci  In  the  all-out  war  capa- 
bility we  must  have  a  sufficient  deterrent 
force  to  create  In  the  mlnd.s  of  our  adver- 
saries the  belief  that,  should  they  start  such 
a  war.  they  will  then  be  Immediately  plas- 
tered with  atomic  bombs  and  will  be  faced 
with  annihilation.  When  that  comes  to 
pass  It  appears  to  us  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  chance  of  all-out  war  will 
become  less  and  less  and  in  that  phase  of 
warfare  we  will  have  a  stalemate,  at  least 
we  sincerely  hone  so. 

Now.  with  our  side  having  advertised  Its 
capability  to  wage  all-out  nuclear  warfare 
by  various  means,  we  feel  that  all  of  our 
eggs  should  not  be  In  one  basket.  We  feel 
that  we  should  have  various  means  of  sup- 
plying thla  deterrent.  We  then  have  the 
smaller  wars  of  limited  objectives  to  face.  I 
ml^ht  say  a  word  here  historically. 

The  Ru.sslans  hi  1950  faced  us.  and  we  had 
a  capability  of  annihilating  them.  They 
knew  that.  That  did  not  stop  them  In  any 
manner  from  starting  the  Korean  war.  I 
use  that  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  although 
a  stalemate  with  regard  to  all-out  war  may 
be  present,  the  smaller,  less  encompassing 
war  will  alway.s  face  us.  We  must  have  a 
capability  of  meeting  that  war  of  limited 
objectives  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 


He  goes  on  to  .say  that  it  Is  a  nuclear 
carrier  that  will  help  do  it,  and  that  this 
appropriation  is  essential. 

We  foresee  now  that  those  wars  will  hap- 
pen In  parts  of  the  globe  where  It  will  be 
very  hard  to  get  forces  In  to  combat  them. 
Forces  must  be  available  to  go  to  these 
places,  get  there  quickly,  contain  the  war- 
fare, keep  It  within  Umlta,  and  win  it  by  all 
means.  We  feel  that,  In  addition  to  the 
fast  carrier  striking  forces  being  able  to  con- 
tribute their  shiue  to  the  all-out  war,  thla 
carrier  task  force  Ui  so  versatile  that  It  also 
can  make  great  and  vital  contributions  to 
a  smaller  war  of  limited  objective*.  That 
ha«  been  done.  It  will  be  done  many  timet 
In  the  future. 

We  will  f-  d  flree  breaking  out  In  many 
place*.      1.  i'Incc»    will    liave    been    iup- 

plled.  probabi)  ,>y  the  Rusulana,  with  modern 
Aircraft  and  modern  weapons  of  war.  We 
must  go  to  those  places.  We  must  get  there 
quickly.  We  must  have  ulrjiower.  We  must 
have  landing  forces.  We  mujit  have  the 
proper  kind  of  arm.iment  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  operate  successfully  In  thore  ar..'at. 
We  feel  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
get  flirpower  Into  any  of  thete  farflun^' 
plfices  of  the  world  Is  to  carry  our  airfield 
there  on  the  decks  of  shljis.  These  are  the 
m.dn  things  we  foresee  the  carrier  Uuik  forces 
contributing  In  limited  war. 

Admiral  Mumma  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion said; 

In  other  words,  the  carrier,  we  are  con- 
vinced. Is  going  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Installation  of  alrlleldB  at  any  part  v.i  the 
globe  or  surface  oia  the  ocean  for  over  25 
years  to  come.  We  cannot  possibly  visualize 
that  necessity  as  evaporating  now  suddenly 
with  the  appearance  of  mL-^slles. 

Admiral  Mumma  further  testified  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  equipment 
purciiascd  with  the  $J5  million,  if  this 
carrier  was  not  authorized  ne.\t  year: 

To  give  you  an  example,  the  reactors  are 
very,  very  flinilar  between  the  cruiser  and 
the  carrier  in  the  19:.7  and  In  the  1958  pro- 
^'rams.  so  to  that  extent  we  try  to  standard- 
ly on  large  ship  reactor  designs.  Therefore, 
wo  would  expect  that  most  of  this  eqiUp- 
ment  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Burke,  with  Admiral 
Combs,  and  with  Admiral  Mumma  in  re- 
questing that  tliis  $35  million  be  added 
to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con?;cnt  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  clo.sp  in  12  minutes,  and 
that  I  have  the  concluding  minute. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachu-setts.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  enormously  interested  in  this 
carrier  pro!:ram.  It  is  a  very  vital  matter 
to  the  dcfon.so  of  our  country,  I  think. 
Will  the  Rentleman  make  it  20  minutes? 
I  shall  not  object  If  I  may  have  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
in  1.5  minutes. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Kentlcwoman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrs.  Rogers  I. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  senior  Members' 
minds  will  go  back  into  past  history,  per- 
haps, as  a  result  of  what  is  happening 
today.  I  think  they  remember  the  time 
when  the  House  refused  to  vote  for  500 


airplanes.  Later,  they  regretted  it.  Tlie 
continuation  of  the  draft  only  passed  by 
one  vote.  We  were  attacked  just  a  very 
short  time  afterward.  Many  Members 
on  the  floor  regretted  that  vote.  We 
know  that  In  many  ways  we  have  been 
unprepared  alwa:  s.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
water.  You  can  .see  how  vital  the  car- 
riers are  to  our  national  defense.  You 
have  listened  to  .speech  after  speech  in 
this  debate  regarding  llie  importance  of 
nuclear  power.  You  can  see  how  Impor- 
tant it  l.s  to  have  not  one  but  several 
nuclear-powered  carriers.  I  cannot  fol- 
low the  reasoning  behind  the  refusal  of 
the  committee  to  allow  the  |'J5  million 
for  this  nuclenr-powercd  carrier.  The 
committee  has  gone  beyond  and  above 
the  amount  requested  for  various  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  servlceti,  but  they 
have  ctit  this  appropriation  out  entirely. 
I  would  like  to  a.sk  what  reason  Ifl  given 
for  cutting  this  out.  Certainly,  we  want 
to  be  prepared  We  must  have  plana  and 
drawings  in  order  to  be  ready  to  build  and 
be  prepared  to  strike.  You  must  have 
men  ready  to  go  ahead  with  this  work. 
Why  has  the  amount  been  cut?  Can 
anyone  tell  me  why  this  amount  was  cut 
from  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFT4AN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Ma-^.sachusetts.  Can 
anyone  on  the  committee  tell  me?  I 
would  like  to  a.sk  some  member  of  the 
committee  to  tell  me  why. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  I  was  rolng  to  sug- 
gest that  you  a.-^k  the  pentleman  from 
Michigan  becau.se  he  knows  at)out  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
see  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
L«.inDl  on  his  feet.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
di.-^cu.-s  the  matter  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ma.s.sachusctts.  I  think 
she  will  recall  last  year  the  subcommit- 
tee approved  funds  for  the  first  nuclear 
powered  carrier  and  at  that  time  It  was 
stated  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  s 
report,  and  I  quote: 

In  :  ;iprovlng  the  funds  requested,  the 
committee  wants  it  clearly  underst/x>d  It  Is 
not  approving  the  entire  program  of  the 
Navy  for  five  additional  nuclear  powered 
carriers  In  future  years.  Rather  it  Is  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  requests  for 
funds  for  these  carriers  be  withheld  until 
such  time,  as  the  ability  of  the  Navy  and 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  to  produce  an. 
acceptable  ship  In  an  efficient  and  In  an 
economical  manner  has  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Congress  made  available  approxi- 
mately $300  million  for  the  first  atomic 
powered  carrier  in  the  1958  appropria- 
tion act.  Of  this  amount,  only  $25  mil- 
lion has  been  u.sed  as  of  this  date.  At 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  only 
$25  million  will  have  been  used.  None 
of  t'le  nuclear  reactors  required  for  this 
first  atomic  powered  carrier  had  been 
built — not  even  In  prototype.  It  seems 
the  committee  thought  after  further 
study  of  the  entire  question  of  the  nu- 
clear powered  carrier  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  the  entire  role  and  the  need 
for  a  large  supcrcarrler,  atomic  powered 
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carriers,  f^^hould  be  very  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  the  Navy  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  think  since  the  Depart- 
ment asked  for  it,  it  should  be  granted 
to  them  and  time  is  so  precious  in  the.se 
dant^erous  days.  I  feel  that  if  the 
Members  do  not  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  they 
will  very  deeply  rot- ret  It  as  they  did  in 
the  situations  which  I  mentioned  be- 
fore where  Members  refused  to  vote  for 
preparedne.s«  nlea^uIeH  and  war  hit  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  i  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIHD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rl-.e  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  ofTcied  by 
the    gcnilcmau    from    New    York    I  Mr, 

DORN  I. 

I  ilunk  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Hou.se  at  this  tune   that   pie.'^ently  the 
Navy  has  in  being  or  under  construction 
SIX  attack  aircraft  carriers.     In  addition 
we  have  one  nuclear-powered  carrier  un- 
der construction  for  which  funds  were 
appropriated  last  year.     Three  of  these 
earners  are  in  being;  three  attack  car- 
riers are  being  constructed  at  the  pres- 
ent lime,  and  one  nuclear-ixjwered  car- 
rier which   was  approved   la.st  year  is 
presently  beinji  constructed  by  the  Navy. 
It  is  important  for  the  Menibeis  to  real- 
ize tliat  tlie  nuclear  reactors  required  for 
tlie     carrier     which      was     authorized 
throuKh  the  appropriation  act  last  year 
ha\e  not  been  built.     In  other  words,  the 
Navy  lias  hardly  started  on  the  major  re- 
vision   in    their    .shipbuilding    program 
planned    for    this    additional    nuclear- 
|x>wered  carrier.     The  Congress  took  tlie 
position  la^t  year  that  the  cost  of  tiie 
program  should  be  proven  before  addi- 
tional funds  were  appropriated. 

The  approval  of  the  bud-et  request 
for  $35  million  for  the  second  earner 
would  commit  the  Congress  to  the  ap- 
proval of  an  additional  costly  carrier  in 
the  fiscal  year  19o0  program  over  $300 
million,  and  the  nucl'^ar  reactors  for  the 
first  one  probably  will  not  be  available 
even  then. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Not  ai  tliis  time.  I  have 
onlv  4  minutes. 

Tlie  delivery  date  of  tlie  first  nuclear- 
pov.ered  earner  is  presently  programed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962.  Certainly 
there  is  much  controversy  over  the  role 
of  these  super-earners  in  nuclear  war- 
fare. Many  believe  they  liave  little  or  no 
value  in  modern  warfare.  Others  ad- 
vocate a  smaller,  faster  carrier,  with  the 
emphasis  on  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Ballistic  mis.'-.ilcs.  more  powerful  cata- 
pults, advances  in  plane  designs,  coupled 
with  the  Ru.ssian  submarine  threat  raises 
serious  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to  the 
value  of  an  investment  of  over  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  a  single  ship. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.an,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  ix)int  out  first  two  different  mistakes 
in  tiie  gentleman's  statement.  First,  he 
•said  no  prototype  was  made.  Admiral 
Mu.nima  said  on  page  397 


Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  not  in  operation  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.     He  said: 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  included  In 
the  1958  program  Is  pr(5ceedlng  well.  Out  at 
Arco.  Idaho,  a  land-based  prototype  of  a 
portion  of  the  powerplunt  Is  being  built 
which  Is  an  operating  duplicate  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  propelling  one  shaft  of  the  sh.p. 

Then  I  think  this  amendment  I  ofTered 
this  afternoon  to  find  out  how  far  the 

present  nuclear  carrier  is  under  way 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yielded  only  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question.  I  cannot 
yield  fuiilier  because  of  the  limited  time 
which  is  available  to  me. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  real  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  carrier  program 
before  going  ahead  in  approving  this 
$35  million  winch  will  commit  us  to  a 
second  atomic-powered  nuclear  carrier. 
Any  other  action  certainly  would  com- 
mit us  to  a  va::t  expenditure  of  funds. 
Last  year  the  Congress  was  very  gen- 
erous in  providing  funds  for  tlie  first 
nuclear-powered  carrier.  V7e  have  6 
regular  carriers  in  being  or  under  con- 
struction, and  we  have  1  nuclear-pow- 
ered earner  under  construction.  Let  us 
take  anolJier  look  at  the  carrier  pro- 
gram before  appropriating  funds  for  a 
second  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  LaikdJ 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
R\Yl   is  recoRiiized. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  tliis  amendment.  Tiie  tilings 
which  have  been  said  in  oi)posilion  seem 
to  be  arguments  for  it,  in  my  took.  I 
must  take  as  my  experts  as  to  what  we 
should  build  for  the  future  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sliips.  Tliey 
think  we  ought  to  make  provision  now 
for  these  long-lead-time  items  which 
will  peihr.ps  take  18  months  or  2  years 
to  produce. 


They  think,  at  least  Admiral  Mumma 
has  so  said,  that  if  we  order  these  things 
now  and  find  that  because  of  changes 
in  design  or  other  reasons  we  cannot 
u.se  them  in  the  kind  of  carrier  now  in 
prospect,  tliey  can  be  used  elsewhere. 

I  ask  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOHN  of  New  York.    I  would  like 
to   direct   the   gentleman's  attention   to 
the  status  of  the  present  nuclear  carrier 
being  built  at  Newport  News.    It  is  esti- 
mated   that    obligations    in    connection 
With  this  carrier  w  ill  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $192  million  on  the  30th  of  Jime. 
1958.    $160  million  will  be  directly  obli- 
gated   against    Shipbuilding    and    Con- 
version, Navy  Procurement.    The  differ- 
ence of  $32  million  is  for  associated  re- 
search and  development  and  other  costs 
chargeable    to    otiier    Navy    appropria- 
tions. 

The  present  carrier  being  built  is  well 
underway.  The  keel  has  been  laid  and 
the  ship  is  being  built.  It  is  progressing. 
according  to  all  the  testimony,  very 
rapidly,  even  more  rapidly  than  orig- 
inally planned. 


Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes to  close  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
we  appropriated  in  excess  of  $300  million 
for  a  nuclear  powered  supcrcarrler.  It 
was  a  matter  of  some  controver.sy. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supcrcarrler 
will  be  ready  for  action  in  the  fleet  about 
1932,  I  believe.  Between  now  and  1962 
viU  be  a  period  of  vast  change  In  the 
technoloi-'ical  elements  of  warfare  We 
are  entering  the  space  age.  Many  of  the 
aspects  of  this  picture  will  be  much 
clearer  then  than  now. 

Of  the  $300  million  plus  that  we  gave 
the  Navy  la.st  year  for  the  supercarrier, 
the  Navy  estimates  that  it  will  spend  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  £25  million. 
It  will  obligate  more,  but  it  will  only 
exp?nd  that  amount. 

It  .seems  to  mo  to  be  most  unwise  to 
provide  for  an  additional  supercarrier  at 
thi.s  time.  The  whole  matter  needs  to  be 
resurveyed  and  restudied. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dorn]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  T 
take  this  opportunity  not  only  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  the  bi:i  they 
have  before  the  House  but  especially  the 
action  they  took  to  expand  our  Navys 
submarine  capabilitj-. 

Many  Members  will  recall  that  last 
January  I  introduced  H.  R.  10253  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
construct  100  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rines at  the  rate  of  20  per  fiscal,  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1958. 

The  bill  was  introduced  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  national  safety  is  the  large  Soviet 
fleet  already  in  being. 

A  very  few  of  these  Soviet  submarines 
equipped  to  fire  mi.s.^iles  can  place  most 
of  our  seaboard  cities  and  other  large 
cities  not  too  far  from  the  coast  in  dan- 
ger of  being  completely  destroyed  in  the 
event  of  war. 

In  this  regard  I  quote  from  the  recent 
Rockefeller  report: 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  the  second  larg- 
est navy  In  the  world  and  since  World  War  11 
has  produced  more  vessels  of  every  tyi^e.  ex- 
cept aircraft  carriers,  than  the  United  St;)tes. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  long  concentrated  on 
submarines.  A  fleet  of  well  over  400  is  al- 
ready in  operation.  This  number  Is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  German  force  which  severely 
menaced  allied  surface  shipnine  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  11.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to 
develop  naval  atomic  powerplants.  or  to 
adapt  Ehlps  and  submarines  to  launch  short 
and  medium-range  missiles:  In  fact,  S<jviet 
leaders  have  pointedly  discussed  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  such  attacks. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  threat  becomeB  clear 
when  It  Is  realized  that  43  of  our  50  largest 
cities  and  85  percent  of  our  Industry-  are 
located  within  500  miles  of  our  coasts.  Mls- 
■lle-launchlnK  submarines  are  the  Soviet 
equivalent   of  our  oversea«   alrbases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  longer  is  the  ocean 
our  protector.  In  fact,  the  ocean  now 
becomes  the  hiding  place  for  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  safety.  The  task 
of  combating  the  Soviet  submarine  men- 
ace in  the  event  of  war  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  This  is  our  Navys  most  vital 
and  important  defensive  mission. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  Ger- 
many had  57  submarines,  of  which  22 
were  oceanRoing.  Before  the  war  was 
over.  40.000  men  lost  their  lives  and  14 
million  tons  of  allied  shipping  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  took  us  4  years 
to  combat  the  German  submarine  men- 
ace. In  this  a^e  of  advanced  missiles  the 
submarine  is  even  a  more  powerful  weap- 
on. Not  only  does  it  threaten  our  abihty 
to  control  the  seas,  but  it  now  has  the 
ability  to  destroy  our  cities  and  our  in- 
dustrial misht.  The  knowledge  that  the 
Russian  submarine  fleet  is  nearly  10 
times  as  large  as  was  the  German  sub- 
marine force  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  sl^ould  stir  us  to  action  now, 
rather  than  waiting  for  destruction. 

For  survival  we  not  only  must  be  able 
to  control  the  surface  of  the  sea  but  the 
waters  beneath.  Disaster  could  be  the 
on^y  result  from  our  failure  to  do  so. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  our  arsenal  a 
weapon  which  if  produced  In  sufficient 
numbers  could  deter  the  large  Soviet 
subfleet  and  what  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
nuclear  powered  submarine  of  the  Nauti- 
lus type. 

Frankly,  the  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rine has  no  peer  and  is  the  best  v.eapcn 
we  as  a  Nntion  can  employ  to  destroy 
another  .'^^ubmarine. 

As  Admiral  Rickover  stated  last  Jan- 
uary, if  the  Soviets  were  to  start  build- 
ing nuclear-powered  submarines  at  a 
fraction  of  the  rate  they  have  been  build- 
ing conventional  submarines,  we  could 
lose  our  present  lead  in  submarine  nu- 
clear propulsion  by  1961. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  Soviets  have  well  over  4C0  subma- 
rines in  operation.  While  not  all  of  the 
400  are  modern  or  the  snorkel  type,  yet 
at  least  300  of  the  Soviet  fleet  have  capa- 
bilities to  irvflict  damage  on  our  coa.stal 
cities  and  interrupt  our  supply  lines. 

At  this  minute,  to  meet  this  Soviet 
threat,  our  Navy  has  118  snorkel-type 
submarines  on  active  duty  with  another 
50  in  the  reserve  fleet. 

Augmenting  these  conventional  type 
submarines,  the  Navy  has  the  following 
nuclear  submarines  in  being,  under  con- 
struction, or  authorized:  14  attack.  6 
regular.  3  fleet  ballistic  missiles,  1  radar 
picket,  and  11  additional  ones  contained 
in  this  bill,  making  a  total  of  35  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 

By  adding  the  35 — of  which  only  3 
are  in  active  service,  with  a  few  more 
being  put  in  service  annually — to  the 
168  you  can  readily  see  that  we  will  have 
a  total  of  203  submarines  in  a  few  years 
and  still  be  behind  the  Soviets  in  sub- 
marine strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  in  its  decision 


to  provide  suflflclent  funds  to  build  11 
nuclear-powered  submarines  during  fis- 
cal year  1959.  This  action  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  protecting  the  lead 
we  now  have  in  the  nuclear  submarine 
field  and  at  the  same  time  answermg  the 
Soviet  submarine  threat. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    V 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AW  TORCK 

Aircraft,  missiles  and  related  procurement 
For  construction,  procurement,  and  modl- 
flcfttlon  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  equipment. 
Including  armor  and  armament,  .spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  speciall/ed  equip- 
ment; expansion  of  public  and  private  plants, 
Oovernment-owned  equipment  and  Installa- 
tion thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  struc- 
tures, and  acquisition  of  land  without  re- 
pnrd  to  section  9774  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  forepolnc  and  other  purjioses. 
and  such  land,  and  Interests  therein  may  be 
acquired  and  construction  prosecuted  tliere- 
on  prior  to  the  approval  of  tiile  by  the  At- 
torney Gcnerul  as  required  by  section  305, 
Kevlscd  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  equipment  layawr.y;  and  other  expenses 
necesFary  for  the  forei?olng  purpo.ses,  Includ- 
Ini?  rents  and  transportation  of  things; 
$6,308,400,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.«;.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  at  the  Navy 
appropriations  now.  We  are  on  aircraft 
matters.  I  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  nuclear  carrier  amendment  was 
defeated. 

I  am  Hrmly  of  the  conviction  that  the 
Senate  will  do  as  it  did  some  years  aKo 
when  I  introduced  an  amr^ndment  for 
the  buildinK  of  a  carrier.  The  Hou.se  re- 
fused to  accept  the  amendment  but  the 
Senate  did  accept  it,  then  the  House 
ar;:recd.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
that  will  happen  at  this  time.  As  we 
read  Ru.'^.^inn  succe.s.ses  with  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  and  as  we  hear  the  de- 
bates on  nuclear  weapons  and  all  other 
defense  matters  the  time  is  of  the  es- 
.sence.  If  the  Navy  has  $35  million  to 
spend  on  the  nucU-ar  carrier  the  Navy 
can  go  full  speed  ahead  and  it  may  well 
help  save  our  lues  and  it  may  save  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssourl.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  la.st  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  t'.iis  to  try  to  get 
information,  if  possible,  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  particular  item  which  is 
referred  to  on  page  66  of  the  committee 
report.    It  is  headed  "Decreases." 

Jet  executive  aircraft:  The  committee 
could  see  no  valid  Justification  for  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  10  Jet  execvi- 
tlve-type  aircraft  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
transporting  Government  ofTlclals  and  docu- 
ments. It  has  not  been  made  clear  whether 
these  aircraft  will  have  other  essential  uses. 
Therefore  the  total  request  of  $21,800,000  for 
this  purpose  Is  not  recommended  for  appro- 
priation. 

Incidentally,  I  checked  the  committee 
hearings  to  see  what  information  there 
was  on  it  and  I  found  that  the  informa- 
tion was  very  scanty.  Becau.se  of  that 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  put  this  item  back  in. 

I  had  this  matter  called  to  my  atten- 
tion several  days  ago  and  I  find  that  this 


item  has  been  presented  In  a  very  un- 
fortunate light.  The  original  request 
of  the  Air  Force  when  it  requested  com- 
panies to  bid  was  for  a  trainer  and  util- 
ity tyi>e  plane.  This  was  only  inciden- 
tal; that  is.  that  they  could  be  used  as 
an  executive- type  tran.sport  plane. 

If  thai  is  the  fact,  when  this  matter 
goes  to  the  other  body,  if  this  informa- 
tion i.s  developed  I  tru5t  the  item  will  be 
put  back  in.  If  the  Air  Force  has  no 
adequate  trainers  for  bomt>er.  radar, 
and  electronic  crewmen  of  the  B-52.  and 
these  planes  are  essential  for  this  pur- 
po.se.  then  tlie  item  should  be  put  back. 
If  that  Is  so  I  want  to  call  Uie  attention 
of  the  Hou.se  to  thi.s  matter  at  this  time. 
Although  there  does  seem  to  be  Inade- 
quate jiLstiflcation  at  this  time  In  the 
event  that  Information  i.s  supplied,  and 
it  i.s  put  back  in  the  bill,  the  Houiic  will 
then  be  aware  of  what  it  Is.  TTils  would 
be  a  misnomer  as  it  stands  in  the  report, 
that  is  referring  to  these  planes  as  Jet 
executive  aircraft. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee If  what  I  have  stated  Is  es- 
sentially true? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  would  pay  that  we 
have  so  many  hearing.s  with  respect  to 
the';e  matters,  only  part  of  which  gets 
into  the  printed  hearings,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  the  question.  The  serv- 
ices insi.«t  that  so  much  information  with 
respect  to  new  airplanes  and  so  forth  is 
classified.  The  hearings  are  not  really 
complete  in  that  regard.  However,  it  was 
my  feeling  that  the  c.\ecutive-tyi>e  plane 
could  be  used  for  many  purposes.  I 
realize  that  Lockheed  and  McDonnell, 
who  manufacture  them,  are  Interested, 
and  I  realize  they  arc  nctins  in  pood 
faith.  And.  It  may  be  that  this  tsrpe 
of  aircraft  will  be  needed  in  the  future, 
but  certainly  it  has  no  important  part  to 
play  for  the  present  in  emergency  plans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  wait,  e.-^pecially  since  we 
are  facing  a  bud*;et  deficit  next  year  of 
probably  $10  billion.  I  realize  it  would 
be  pleasing  for  our  friends  in  the  serv- 
ices to  have  these  planes,  to  use  them  for 
training  and  all  other  purposes.  You 
can  understand  how  they  would  like  to 
have  them.  We  are  providing  jet-type 
for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  people  like  that  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  prestige  of  our  country,  I  think 
we  can  defer  for  a  time  these  executive- 
type  aircraft,  which  I  at^re?  could  be  used 
for   many   important   purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  T  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  saw 
the  actual  letter  that  the  Air  Force  sent 
out  requesting  bids,  and  it  had  as  the 
primary  purpose  training  and  utility,  al- 
though it  did  have  this  other  aspect. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  if 
I  may.  Is  the  procedure  for  the  Armed 
St'rvices  Committee  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram like  this  first,  or  does  the  commit- 
tee not  authorize  specific  weaf>ons  or 
items  like  aircraft? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  not  a  matter 
of  authorization.  There  is  ample  au- 
thority for  the  production  of  any  type 
of  aircraft  required,  and  we  just  deleted 
the  m,oney  for  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  838,  Ho  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  met  may  be  used  to  Incur  obligations 
in  ezceu  of  $60  million  for  the  medlc&l  cara 
of  the  dependents  of  military  personnel  In 
civilian  hospitals  and  by  civilian  physicians 
and  BU/geona  as  authorlaed  by  the  act  of 
June  7,  1858   (Public  Law  569,  84th  Cong.). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  sec- 
tion 633  on  page  45.  which  relates  to 
Public  Law  669  of  the  84th  Congress, 
which  was  known  as  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

We  all  remember  the  purpose  of  that 
bllL  The  purpose  was  to  improve  the 
morale  of  the  uniformed  services  by 
providing  adequate  medical  care  to 
their  dependenLs.  both  those  within  the 
Army  or  Navy  installation  and  those 
outside.  It  was  certainly  brought  out 
that  that  had  been  inadequate,  that 
there  were  unintentional  discriminatory 
provisions  relating  to  medical  care  of 
dep>endents  of  those  in  our  services. 
Now  I  notice  there  is  a  limitation  of  $60 
million  in  this  bill.  I  am  wondering 
what  effect  that  will  have  on  Uie  opera- 
tion of  Public  Law  569. 

Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  M/>hon] 
may  want  to  add  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  But  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  there  is 
certainly  no  di.«ix)sition  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  to  limit  medical  care  for 
dependents  of  personnel  of  tlie  armed 
services,  by  this  language.  There  is, 
however,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  hold  down  what  appears 
to  be  a  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  medical 
care.  Already  it  has  exceeded  the 
amount  anticipated  and  stated  at  the 
time  the  medical  care  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

What  is  sought,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
t.ingiu.«;hed  gentleman,  is  to  utilize  the 
facihties  that  are  available,  the  medical 
facihties,  at  the  base  hospitals,  and  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  medical  per- 
sonnel, the  doctors  at  the  base  hos- 
pitals, before  the  dependents  go  out  and 
secure  private  care. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of 
medical  care  for  dependents  of  military 
per.sonnel  is  much  less  if  it  can  be  pro- 
vided in  service  facilities.  If  those 
facilities  are  available,  then  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  they  should  be 
utilized  by  the  nearby  personnel  before 
they  contract  for  private  medical  care. 
I  believe  that  summarizes  the  situation. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  ask  this 
question?  Suppose  the  dependent  lives 
some  distance  away  from  a  service  hos- 
pital? 

Mr.  BIKES.  Then,  of  course,  the  de- 
pendent will  not  be  expected  to  go  to  a 
service  hospitaL  It  would  not  be  prac- 
tical. What  we  have  in  mind  is  the  case 
where  the  dependent  is  on  a  base  or  very 
near  to  a  service  hospital. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words. 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  conunittee  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  serv- 
ices carry  out  efficiently  but  effectively 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  569  of  the 
84  th  Congress,  that  they  are  to  use  good 
commonsense  in  doing  that,  and  that  If 
there  are  dependents  of  those  who  are 
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serving  In  our  Armed  Forces  who  lire  a 
considerable  distance  away,  they  may  re- 
ceive medical  attention  from  their  own 
doctor  or  at  a  nedrby  hospitaL 

Mr.  BIKES.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  situation  very  well.  That  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee.  And  may  I  re- 
iterate that  it  is  not  the  desire  or  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  deny  medical 
care  to  dependents  of  service  personnel, 
by  this  language. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  repeal  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  569? 

Mr.  SIKES.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  has,  I 
think,  clearly  expressed  the  wishes  of 
the  committee.  It  is  not  the  thought 
that  where  military  facilities  are  not 
available  a  dependent  thereby  would  be 
In  any  way  hurt.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  Armed  Forres  must 
maintain  more  space  for  emergencies,  et 
cetera,  than  is  utilized.  The  overhead 
goes  on  just  the  same.  The  costs  are 
quite  striking.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  cost  p>er  day  for  hospitalization 
in  a  civilian  institution  is  $46,58. 

In  the  Air  Force  hospitals  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  part  of  the  cost  is 
only  $10  04  a  day.  Even  if  you  add  in 
the  propwrtionate  part  of  the  military 
pay  it  runs  to  only  $26. 

The  thought  of  the  committee  is  that 
this  thing  is  pyramiding  almost  beyond 
what  is  sound.  In  Europe  our  depend- 
ents are  required  to  get  the  permission 
of  the  military  before  they  can  go  to  any 
other  than  a  military  hospital.  In  this 
country  a  little  encouragement  should 
be  given  for  them  to  make  use  of  the 
excellent  mihtary  facilities  whenever 
they  are  available  when  It  will  save  so 
much  for  the  taxpayers.  That  is  the 
only  thought  the  committee  had. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  purpose  In 
taking  the  floor  was  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
to  clarify  any  doubts  that  might  exist. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  that  medical  care 
not  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  anyone 
in  the  service  where,  first,  the  military 
hospitals  are  filled  at  the  time  or,  sec- 
ond, the  dependents  live  a  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  hospitals,  so 
that  they  ought  to  receive  private  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Or  even 
when  for  good  reason,  because  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  doctor  with  the  case, 
we  feel  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
guide  them  to  capable  military  facilities 
where  they  are  existing  and  available, 
and  It  will  save  some  money. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  rule  of  rea- 
son should  apply. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.     Yes. 
Mr.  DIXON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  in  order  to 
ask  the  chairman  1  or  3  questions. 

The  statement  was  made  here  that  it 
was  the  intent  to  use  our  capacities,  our 
physical  facilities,  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Would  that  require  the  drafting  of  many 
more  doctors,  who  would  do  these  serv- 
ices for  nothing  for  the  Goverrunent. 
and  then  nm  our  private  doctors  out 
of  their  practices? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  like 
that  in  the  picture.  I  am  sure  no  one 
has  intended  to  say  we  would  use  our 
service  hospitals  to  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity. We  do  not  have  the  doctors 
available  and  there  is  no  such  plan.  We 
have  to  have  certain  hospital  capacity 
as  insurance  against  the  requirements 
of  emergencies.  There  is  no  desire  to 
have  the  armed  services  employ  more 
doctors  or  nurses  or  build  more  hospitals 
to  meet  this  situation.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  using  the  hospitals,  and  the 
nurses  and  the  doctors  who  are  at  the 
facilities,  to  the  optimimi  extent,  for 
nearby  patients  who  can  be  reasonably 
accommodated.  That  is  the  plan,  which 
I  believe  is  nothing  but  good  sense. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now,  a  further  question.  If  this  $60 
million  is  not  suflBcient  to  give  oiu-  mili- 
tary people  a  choice  of  whether  they 
shall  have  a  military  doctor  or  a  private 
doctor,  what  can  be  done? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  be  a  situa- 
tion for  the  militaiT  services  to  present. 
Of  course,  this  has  been  the  action  of 
the  committee.  The  military  services 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  since  we 
reported  this  biU  last  week  to  make  a 
representation  to  this  committee  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  funds,  so 
they  would  of  necessity,  I  assume,  go  to 
the  other  body  for  the  consideration  of 
any  further  requirement  of  funds.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Armed  Forces 
will  now  begin  to  do  what  I  believe  Con- 
gress meant  for  them  to  do  all  the  time, 
take  steps  reasonably  designed  to  cause 
people  living  nearby  these  installations 
to  be  served  by  the  installations  wher- 
ever it  is  convenient  and  practicable. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIKES.  I  am  sure  my  distin- 
guished friend  recalls  that  there  have 
been  many  instances  where  Congress  has 
approved  a  program  and  specified  what 
that  program  is  intended  to  include. 
When  an  appropriation  has  not  been 
adequate  for  the  purp>oses  set  forth  and 
the  department,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  then  sub- 
mitted supplemental  requests  for  funds 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  program  as 
set  forth  by  the  Congress.  That  could 
also  be  followed  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  our  honored 
chairman  one  more  question,  that  if  that 
were  the  situation,  then  the  committee 
would  be  disposed  to  go  along  to  provide 
more  funds  to  give  these  folks  a  choice 
of  their  medical  attention. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course.  I  could  not 
speak  for  what  the  committee  might  do 
in  the  future,  but  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
and  the  committee  wish  to  carry  out  the 
Vs^jibjectives  of  the  dependent  medical  care 
£ict  that  dependents  be  provided  under 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  with 
adequate  medical  care. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Was  It  the  Intention  of  the  original 
act.  Public  Law  569,  that  the  dependents 
of  military  personnel  should  have  a  free 
choice  of  physician  or  hospital? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  specifically  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Congress,  but  I  believe  the  author 
of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLDAYl,  made  the  following  state- 
ment at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  in 
1956: 

Therefore,  all  that  this  provides  Is  that 
the  Secretary  may  retjuire  them — 

That  is,  the  dependents — 

to  go  into  a  military  hospital,  if  at  that 
particular  time  and  for  that  particular  de- 
{jendent  there  Is  available  space  and  facili- 
ties to  treat  the  patient. 

The  point  Is.  we  have  hospitals  In  existence 
in  the  military  service — I  should  say  In  the 
uniformed  service — which  are  In  operation 
and  staffed.  I  think  It  entirely  proper  that 
we   should   see    to   It   that   they   are   utilized. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of 
choice  here,  but  I  think  a  rule  of  reason 
and  commonscnse  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. I  have  before  me  title  II  of  the 
Dependents  and  Medical  Care  Act,  from 
which  I  quote  a.s  follows: 

(c)  The  dependents  covered  under  this 
section  may  elect  to  receive  medical  care 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  In  either  the 
facilities  of  a  uniformed  service  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  title  I  of  this  act  or 
In  facilities  provided  for  under  such  insur- 
ance, medical  service,  or  health  plan  or  plnns 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  section,  except  that  the  rights 
to  such  election  may  be  limited  under  re^u- 
latlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  con.'Ultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  such 
dependents  residing  in  areas  where  the  mem- 
ber concerned  U  assigned  and  where  ade- 
quate medical  fHCilltics  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice are  available  for  such  dependent*. 

The  committee  last  year  in  its  report 
on  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  with  your 
approval,  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  would  bring  about  a  rule  of 
reason  in  this  matter:  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  declined  to  do  so. 
Under  the  spur  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee this  year,  the  Department  has 
already  begun  to  take  steps  to  bring 
about  some  sort  of  reasonable  regula- 
tion which  would  require  the  reasonable 
utilization  by  service  personnel  of  med- 
ical facilities  on  the  post  where  they 
reside  or  in  the  area  where  they  reside. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  would  like 
now  to  yield  to  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal act.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

KlLDAY  1. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  explain  this,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
gentleman  has  sufficient  time  remaining; 
and.  if  I  may  be  recognized  for  5  niin- 
utes  on  a  pro  forma  amendment,  I  think 
I  could  explain  it  in  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  colleague  the  Rentle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  M.^hon1,  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  the  report  before  it 


was  printed,  because  he  was  quoting 
language  which  I  had  used  on  the  floor. 
I  appreciate  his  consideration  in  doing 
It.  I  am  correctly  quoted  in  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  report. 

The  situation  is  thi.s:  When  we  came 
to  writing  this  bill  it  was  based  on  the 
free  choice  of  the  Individual  dependent 
as  to  whether  he  would  enter  a  civilian 
facility  or  a  governmental  facility.  This 
was  not  the  easiest  bill  in  the  world  to 
write.  We  found  that  the  civilians  in 
the  medical  service  were  fearful  that 
all  the  dependents  would  ro  to  military 
hospitals  and  that  the  olTiceis  in  the 
military  hospitals  were  fearful  they 
would  all  go  to  civilian  ho.spitals.  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  in  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  at  the  time  it  was  passed  I 
stated  that  I  felt  neither  was  correct, 
that  after  the  matter  had  been  in  ef- 
fect for  a  little  while  it  would  prob- 
ably shake  itself  down  to  about  normal. 
However,  because  of  this  apprehension 
you  have  noticed  from  the  language  read 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas  that  there 
was  full  free  choice  given,  and  then  the 
languatje:  "Except  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  by  regulation  adopt"  and  as  I 
hinted  at  the  time,  that  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  safety  valve  in  the  event  that 
they  would  abandon  the  service  hospi- 
tals and  leave  unused  facilities  that 
could  be  used. 

I  believe  that  the  colloquy  that  took 
place  yesterday  between  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.scoii.sm  I  Mr.  Laird  I.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  today  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  made  the  mat- 
ter quite  clear  as  to  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  provision  here. 

There  was  some  apprehen.sion  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  that 
the  carryover  from  1958  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  $60  million,  but  I  think  that 
has  been  male  clear,  and  that  what  is 
now  intended  would  be  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  exception  which  the  gentle- 
man read,  and  I  wish  you  would  read 
the  same  again,  because  it  makes  it 
clear. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
may  direct  an  individual  into  a  service 
ho.spital  only  in  the  instance  in  which 
medical  care  Ls  available  in  that  hospital 
for  that  dependent.  Thus,  not  only 
would  there  be  the  neces-sity  for  space, 
but  there  would  be  the  necessity  for  the 
hospital  with  the  facility  to  treat  the 
ailment  that  afflicted  the  individual. 

The  regulation  is  very  limited  to  re- 
quiring them  to  go  into  a  .service  hos- 
pital available  to  him  and  in  which 
medical  care  is  available  to  that  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY      I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  think  that  our  .serv- 
ice personnel  have  no  need  for  alarm  or 
undue  concern  about  the  action  of  the 
committee.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
this  will  be  worked  out  in  the  next  few 
weeks  in  such  way  that  everybody  will 
be  reasonably  well  satisfied.  There  is 
no  desire  to  do  any  injustice  to  anyone 
or  to  negate  the  law  of  the  country 


Mr  KILDAY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  of  yesterday  as  to 
that,  and  I  agree  that  if  this  amount  of 
money  is  to  be  Increased  It  should  be 
Increased  on  a  showing  that  will  Justify 
it. 

In  case  It  should  be  construed  that 
because  I  did  not  mention  It  that  I 
thought  the  contrary,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  under  this  law  a  dependent  would 
not  be  deprived  of  medical  care  simply 
because  Congress  had  not  appropriated 
the  money.  I  believe  we  have  given 
here  the  absloute  legal  ri^ht  to  medical 
care  for  a  de;)endent;  and  where  the 
dependent  secures  that  medical  care 
that  he  would  have  the  same  right  to 
have  that  monetary  obligation  dis- 
charged as  a  person  would  have  to  se- 
cure his  pay  or  his  travel  expenses,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  that  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  absence  of  funds;  it 
is  an  ab.solule  legally  vested  right  under 
existing  law. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Mis.souri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr  BROWN  cf  Mi.ssourl.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  this  clear 
exposition  of  the  original  intent.  Just 
to  hear  it  repeated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  is  mo.^t  satisfy- 
ing, that  there  is  no  intent  on  the  com- 
mittees  part  whatsoever  to  infringe 
upon  or  amend  in  any  way  the  Intent 
of  this  act.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MAHON  I  think  the  jwsltlon  has 
been  stated  and  restated  very  well 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  is  gouiR  to  have  a  resurvey 
of  this  whole  medical  hospital  program. 
During  this  last  year  there  were  many 
things  that  have  been  entirely  unsatis- 
factory. The  naval  hospitals  have  t>een 
overcrowded,  they  have  not  had  the  per- 
sonnel, and  there  have  been  many 
abuses,  not  intentional,  as  a  result.  I 
am  delighted  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  complete  resurvey  of  Uie  whole 
problem. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  McCor- 
M\cK.  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
KroGH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H  R.  12738*  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  6CRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  a  separate  vote  on  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There  Is 
only  one  amendment. 

Mr.  8CRIVNER.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
were  actually  three  am>"ndments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROxV  THi:  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  Trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.'  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratchford,  one 
of  hLs  secretaries,  who  al  ;o  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  23,  1058: 
H  R  358  An  act  to  Incnase  the  monthly 
rat«8  of  pension  payable  to  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  the  epanlah-Annerlcan 
War,  Civil  W.^r.  Indl»n  V/ xr.  and  Mexican 
War.  and  provide  penislons  o  widows  of  Tct- 
erans  who  served  In  the  i  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  Confederate  Etatea  of  America 
during  the  Civil  War. 

On  May  27.  1958- 
H  R  5836    An    act    to    esabllsh    a    postal 
policy,   to   adjust   jxi^tal   rat  s.   to  adjust  the 
compeiisaUon   of   postal   employees,   and   lor 
other  purposes. 

On  May  29.  1968 
H  R  1342.  An   act    for    thi«    relief   of   Mrs. 
Hel«»n  Harvey; 

H  R  4445  An  art  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Mr  Shirley  B   Stebbln  .; 

H  R  8765  An  art  t^  pro- Id e  for  reports 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  citton,  to  repeal 
the  prohlbltlona  against  cofxjn  acreage  re- 
ports based  on  farmers"  planting  Intention*, 
and  for  ether  purposes; 

H  R.  0040  An  act  to  auth  Tlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  owners  of 
lands  acquired  for  devplopmr'nts  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  7645  An  act  to  provld<'  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservatioi  s  contained  In 
Instrument  conveying  certain  land  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  ol   Wisconsin; 

H  R  7930  An  act  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  autcmatlc  step-In- 
crease anniversary  dates  and  longevity  step- 
Increases  of  postal  field  service  employees; 
H  R  8547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poaal    of    certain    uncompleted    Teasels; 

H  R  9012  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Orosaman; 

H  R.9614.  An  act  for  the  n-llef  of  Valley- 
dale  Packers,  Inc.; 

H  R.  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Felix 
Oarcla; 

H  R.  99«2.  An  act  for  the  i  ellef  of  Jame* 
R.  Martin  and  others;  and 

H.  R.  11519.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  use 
of  nayal  Teeaela  to  determln'!  the  effect  of 
newly  developed  weapons  upot  such  vessels. 


On  June  4,  1958: 

H.  R.  1466.  An  act  for  the  reUeX  of  Doctor 
Thomas  B.  Meade; 

H.  R.  4215.  An  act  amending  sections  22 
and  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam; 

H.  R.  6178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
George  Baroody; 

H.  R.  6528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lyman  C.  Murphey; 

H  R  6731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Slatkln; 

H.  H.  7203  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwlght 
J.  Brohard; 

H.  R.  8039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L.  Munroe; 

H  R.  8071.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  an  easement  over 
certain  property  of  the  United  States  located 
in  Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia,  known  as 
the  Fort  Story  MlUUry  Reservation,  to  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Railway  Co.  In  exchange 
for  other  lands  and  easements  of  said  com- 
pany; 

H.  R  8433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Laurence  D  Talbot  (retired); 

H.  R.  8448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willie 
C.  Williams; 

H.  R.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with   respect   to   rice   acreage   allotments; 

H.  R.9109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Tierney. 

H  R  9362.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Post  924.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  .States; 

H  R  9395  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cor- 
nelia V.  Lane; 

H.  R  9490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
A.  Coven; 

H  R  9738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
M-Acon.  Ga  ,  a  parcel  of  land  In  the  said  city 
of  Macon  containing  five  and  thlrty-nlne 
one-hundredths  acres,  more  or  less; 

H  R  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J   McGarry: 

H  R  10746  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12065.  An  act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R  12356.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  the  Potomac  River. 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  August  30, 
1954; 

H.  J.  Res.  378.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  annuaUy  the 
week  which  Includes  July  4  ae  "National 
Safe  Bo.'ttlng  Week";  and 

H.  J.  Res  58C.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  on 
October  13,  1958.  as  National  Olympic  Week 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill.  S.  734,  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  revise  the  basic  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  with  amendments. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  HONG-TO 
DEW — VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  393) 

The   SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  H.  R.  2763  "for  the  relief  of 
Hong-to  Dew." 

This  measure  would  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  pay  to  Hong-to  Dew. 
a  resident  of  Formosa,  the  sum  of  $2,- 
820.32,  representing  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain property  vested  as  a  consequence 
of  World  War  II  pursuant  to  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  Dew  was  born  on  Formosa  in  1892 
when  it  was  Chinese  territory.  In  1895 
Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China 
and  remained  Japanese  territory  until 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Because  of 
his  wartime  residence  on  Formosa  which 
was  within  the  territory  of  a  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  was  at  war,  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property  in  1950  and  1951 
vested  102  shares  of  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 
Co.  stock  which  Mr.  Dew  had  acquired 
during  the  course  of  his  more  than  30 
years'  employment  by  that  company. 
The  sum  of  $2,820.32  represents  the  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  the  sale  of  these  102 
shares  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dew  filed  a  claim  for  the  adminis- 
trative return  of  the  vested  stock  in  1951. 
Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Mr.  Dew  could  receive  a  return  only  if 
after  Pearl  Harbor  he  had  been  substan- 
tially deprived  of  liberty  pursuant  to  a 
Japanese  law.  decree,  or  regulation  dis- 
criminating against  ix)litical,  racial,  or 
religious  groups.  The  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dew,  although  showing 
some  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  Jap- 
anese officials,  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Dew's  claim  was  denied. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  on 
the  bill  recognize  that  Mr.  Dew  is  not 
entitled  to  a  return  of  the  vested  prop- 
erty under  existing  law.  Relief  is  rec- 
ommended notwithstanding  this  state  of 
the  law  because  of  the  action  taken 
against  Mr.  Dew  by  the  Japanese  author- 
ities. 

In  general,  the  vesting  of  alien-owned 
property  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  resulted  from  the  owners 
residence  in  enemy  territory  as  distin- 
guished from  friendly  or  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  not  from  his  citizenship.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  were  many  cases  of  vest- 
ing action,  both  before  and  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II, 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  individ- 
uals having  nonenemy  citizenship  who 
were  resident  within  enemy  territory. 

As  deserving  of  sympathy  as  Mr.  Dew's 
case  may  be.  I  nevertheless  do  not  find 
adequate  reason  or  justification  for  ap- 
proving H.  R.  2763,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  Mr. 
Dew  by  according  to  him  a  benefit  which 
is  denied  by  a  statute  of  general  applica- 
tion to  ethers  whose  circumstances  may 
be  equally  api>ealing. 

jyvnCET    D.    EZSBNRO^rCS. 

Th«  Whiti  Hottsb,  June  4.  1958. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal,  and,  without 


i 
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June  4, 


objection,  the  bill  and  message  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  printed. 
There  was  no  objection. 


1958 


WOULD  WALTER  P.  REUTHER  STEAL 
OUR  HERITAGE? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
priceless  gifts  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity, won  and  bequeathed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, being  stolen  by  a  would-be  po- 
litical and  economic  dictator.  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Reu- 
ther? 

In  the  early  thirties,  after  a  somewhat 
turbulent  labor  experience  in  Detroit, 
Reuther.  with  his  brother,  Victor,  vis- 
ited and  for  a  time  worked  in  a  Rus.sian 
factory.  They  were  so  enamored  of  the 
Russian  communistic  views  and  methods 
that  they  wrote  to  "comrades"  in  Detroit 
to  "carry  on  the  fiuht  for  a  Soviet  Amer- 
ica," apparently  advising  acceptinR  com- 
munistic political  and  economic  philoso- 
phy and  methods.  Early  in  1936.  when 
speaking  at  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
League,  where  he  was  introduced  as 
Comrade  Walter  Reuther,  he  was  asked 
"Do  you  believe  in  religion  and  God  or 
in  science  as  a  religion?"  He  answered 
"We  do  not  believe  in  God  but  that  man 
is  God." 

Reuther's  .subsequent  and  today's 
views  (other  than  his  views  on  religion > 
are  practically  the  same  as  when  that 
letter  was  written,  that  advice  given.  He 
is  now  a  church  member. 

That  Reuther  has  never  abandoned  the 
convictions  then  accepted  is  evident  from 
his  subsequent  statements  made  to  two 
Presidents,  to  the  public,  and  his  meth- 
ods in  connection  with  labor  disputes. 

He  has  consistently  advocated  the  giv- 
ing away  of  our  national  resources  to 
other  nations.  suRgesting  at  one  time 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  send  $13  billion 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  other  na- 
tions each  year  for  100  years. 

He  has  insisted,  and  still  ln.sl.st.s,  that 
labor  be  given  a  part  In  manatrement, 
sharing  in  profits — but  not  participating 
in  losses. 

He  would  force  tho-^e  who  work,  earn, 
who  do  without,  .save,  to  .share  their 
earning.^  and  savings  with  the  Indolent 
and  the  spenders. 

Reuther  was  before  the  McClellan 
committee  but.  either  because  he  was  not 
put  on  the  spot  or  was  coddled  or  was 
praised  because  he  possessed  some  of  the 
virtues  of  the  average  citizen,  tho.se  who 
reported  those  hearings  failed  to  point 
out,  to  make  clear,  the  threatened  dan- 
ger Inherent  in  his  thinking  and  objec- 
tives. 

The  committee  spent  many  days,  and 
the  press  carried  many  columns,  proving 
that  James  R.  HofTa  was  an  advocate  of 
violence,  defied  legal  authority,  had 
stolen  and  used  for  his  own  purposes 
thousands  of  dollars  of  welfare  funds 
collected  from  members  of  his  union. 
A  laudable  public  service  by  the  commit- 
tee. Hoffa.  twice  standing  before  the  bar 
of  justice  in  Michigan  had  twice  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  an  extortionist  and 
a  racketeer.  Today,  though  branded  as 
a  public  enemy  and  so  considered  by  a 


majority  of  the  Informed,  he  goes  un- 
whipped  of  Justice. 

But  Reuther — in  reality  public  enemy 
No.  1 — though  far  more  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  Republic,  to  the  free- 
dom of  tho  individual  emerged  from 
similar  public  hearings  uncondemncd. 
except  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a 
few  other  papers. 

For  his  adherence  to  standards  of 
good  conduct  which  are  common  to 
practically  all  Americans  he  was  lauded. 

Reuther  has  used  the  dues  of  workers, 
obtained  by  extortion — not  to  buy 
yachts,  summer  homes,  the  favor  of 
chorus  girls,  or  the  .satisfaction  of  own- 
ing a  winning  race  horse,  but  to  advance 
his  own  personal  ambition  to  become 
and  be  a  political  dictator — which  he 
now  is.  He  has  used  the  workers'  dues 
to  destroy  individual  business;  in  its 
place,  give  us  socialism. 

For  several  years.  Reuther  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  owned  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Michigan.  Unle.ss  his 
more  recent  demands  have  impaired  his 
political  power,  he  will  be  in  control  of 
and  able  to  name  the  candidates,  write 
the  platform  of  the  party,  at  the  next 
National  Democratic  Convention. 

Reuther's  power,  his  ability  to  escape 
prosecution  for  his  lawlessness,  is  due 
primarily  to  two  things.  First,  his 
shrewdness,  his  ability  and  the  ability 
and  un.scrupulousne.ss  of  those  who.se 
talents  he  is  able  to  buy  tiirough  the  im- 
proper u.se  of  union  dues. 

He  has  established  a  system  under 
which,  in  theory,  a  worker  is  free  to  or 
not  to  contribute  to  a  political  war  chest, 
funds  from  which  will  be  used  to  elect  a 
Reuther  stooge.  But,  in  practice,  while 
permitting  the  employee  to  refu.se  to 
contribute  to  Reuther's  political  war 
chest,  by  writing  a  letter  to  union  of- 
ficials, to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
po.ses  the  system  compels  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  employee  to  furnish  cam- 
pai5<n  funds  designed  to  elect  a  candi- 
date to  whose  political  views  he  does  not 
subscribe,  wiicse  election  he  personally 
opposes. 

The  second  feature  which  hn.'i  en- 
abled Reuther  to  attain  almost  unlim- 
ited power,  which  makes  him  the  boss 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Michi- 
gan and.  to  a  les.ser  extent,  in  other 
States,  has  been  his  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  offenses  which  would 
have,  time  and  agnin.  landed  other  less 
guilty,  less  politically  powerful  figures  in 
the  penitentiary. 

From  193G.  when  the  Communl.^^t- 
Inspired  sitdown  strikes  came  to  Michi- 
gan. Reuther  has  been  an  active,  though 
sometimes  behind  the  scenes,  as.soclate 
of  and  coworker  with  Communists,  an 
advocate  of  violence  and  lawles.sness. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  give 
the  McClellan  committee  the  facts  which 
would  have  established  on  their  records 
the  indisputable  conclusion  that  Reuther 
long,  long  ago  should  have  been  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  of  the  maliciou.s 
destruction  of  property,  of  vicious,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  of  a  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  justice. 

Groups  in  whose  activities  Reuther 
and  his  brothers  actively  participated 
more  than  20  years  ago  in  Michigan  were 
so   far  outside   the   law   that  vigilantes 


In  Monroe  and  Bay  City.  Mich  .  were 
forced  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  drive  the  goons  and  mobsters 
from  the  scene  of  thel"  rioting. 

Reuther  gathered  around  him.  as  a 
part  of  his  organization.  Communists, 
advocates  of  lawles.sness.  whose  brawn 
and  mu.scle  were  for  hire,  and  has  .sent 
them  from  one  city  to  another  where 
they,  in  some  cases,  defied  the  officers 
of  the  law,  the  orders  of  the  courts;  In 
others,  not  only  destroyed  property  but 
maliciously,  cruelly,  viciously,  beat  inno- 
cent individuals  whose  only  desire  was 
to  work 

For  such  conduct.  Walter  P.  Reuther 
and  his  associates  are  morally  and  legally 
responsible. 

In  city  after  city  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  CIO  and  iUs  amiiates 
have  carried  out  Reuther  iK>licies.  If 
proof  is  needed,  just  read  the  hearing 
of  the  strike  activities,  which  covered 
22  States,  in  the  meatpacking  industry. 
Read  the  hearings  which  were  held  in 
Michigan,  in  Ohio.  Read  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  other  strikes  which  were 
carried  on  throughout   this  land. 

To  the  well-substantiated  charges  of 
organized  lawlessness  and  unprovoked 
violence.  Reuther  s  answer  has  always 
been  that  the  other  fellow  provoked  ihe 
fight. 

When  Reuther  was  before  the  McClel- 
lan committee,  he  met  the  charge  of 
lawlessness  by  the  countercharge  of  vio- 
lence by  the  company  and  lUs  oflicers 
and  employees — an  absurdity  when  the 
facts  are  considered. 

Little  was  heard  about  the  violence 
that  occurred  during  strikes  at  Perfect 
Circle  in  Indiana  Practically  nothing 
was  heard  about  tlie  strikes  in  the  South 
where  violence  and  lawlessness  were  the 
watchwords.  WJiy?  Let  .someone  con- 
vcr.sant  wUli  the  facts  answer. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  and  the 
practice  of  union  ofTlcials  when  charged 
with  violence  to  point  the  finger  at  the 
opposition;  to  say  that  the  opposition 
Instigated  the  violence,  was  at  fault. 

But  one  thing  is  crystal  clear:  At 
Kohlor,  at  Perfect  Circle,  and  In  more 
than  200  other  situations,  where  vio- 
lence has  existed.  It  has  occurred  at  the 
plant  of  the  company  which  was  .struck 
or  at  or  near  the  factory  where  the 
workers  were  employed. 

Neither  Kohler  officials,  their  agents, 
nor  their  employees,  traveled  from  She- 
boygan, Wis  ,  to  the  CIO  8  headquarters 
in  Michigan  to  instigate  violence.  No 
employer  or  employers  agents  came 
from  Indiana  to  Detroit  to  participate 
in  rioting. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  Reuther's 
agents,  his  goons,  have,  under  his  di- 
rection, gone  from  one  city,  from  one 
State,  to  another  to  commit  their 
crimes. 

It  IS  not  only  corrmon.sen.se  but  It  Is 
the  well-established  law  that  the  master 
Is  responsible  for  the  acLs  of  his  servant; 
the  principal  for  the  doings  of  his 
agent— when  they  act  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority. 

In  my  possession  are  photographs, 
exhibits  in  the  Federal  court,  which  show 
that  in  1941,  Je.ss  Ferrazza,  a  goon  em- 
ployed by  the  UAW-CIO,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  four  others,  viciously  beat  an 
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Innocent  citizen,  a  common  strike  prac- 
tice. Seventeen  years  later,  at  the 
Kohler  strike  in  Shebcygan.  Wis.,  the 
same  Jess  Ferrazza  was  guilty  of  similar 
cond  uct.  For  1 7  years  th  is  man — and  his 
associates — has  been  one  of  Reuther's 
hired  men,  carrj-ing  out  'lis  orders  under 
the  direction  of  his  l.eutenant.  Emil 
Mazey. 

Is  there  any  way  to  escape  the  logical 
and  the  legal  conclusion  that  Reuther  is 
guilty,  whether  he  was  p /esent  or  not.  of 
the  lawlessness  carried  «in  by  his  goons 
under  his  orders?  Altogether  too  long, 
the  lady  who.  blindfolled,  holds  the 
scales  of  justice,  has  failed  to  get  Reuther 
on  one  side  of  the  balance  bar  to  weigh 
his  conduct. 

Reuther  demands  a  .sh  ire  In  manage- 
ment.   With  and  in  the  motor  industry, 
he  took  part  in  fixing  hours,  wages,  and, 
as  a  result,  prices.     Result — motors  and 
Reuther  priced  their  procucts  out  of  the 
market.     Hence  fewer  p  ircha.sers— less 
sale.s — a  .surplus  of  cars — unemployment. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  7, 
1958.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
heritage  is  being  stolen  by  an  individual 
thoroughly  saturated  with  communistic 
ideas — who  has  too  long  .void  politicians, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  a  bill 
of  goods  on  the  idea  tha-,  to  be  elected 
and  to  hold  ofTice.  they  must  either  cover 
up   for   him    or,   at   least,   not   publicly 
criticize  him.     The  Hous  •  records  have 
shown  that  at  least  167  Members  of  the 
House,  25  of  the  Senate,  have  received 
financial  aid  from  the  CIO  or  its  affiliates. 
Does   the   record   show   that   Reuther 
Is  a  crook?    That  he  is  a  oetrayer  of  the 
union  employees — and  sh(  uld  be  so  char- 
acterized. Instead  of  being  lauded  and 
praised  because  he  does  i.ot  drink,  steal 
for  his  own  personal  pleu.sure,  does  not 
beat  up  his  wife  or  famll:  ? 

Until  the  opportuni  y  of  HofTa, 
Reuther,  and  a  few  other  union  oflBclals 
to  misuse  and  embezzle  union  funds  and 
purchase  political  suppoit  Is  destroyed, 
the  kind  of  shocking  Im  idents  of  cor- 
ruption and  violence  exposed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan and  other  Congressional  commit- 
tees will  continue. 

Both  HofTa  and  ReuKier  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  political  arena. 

TTie  editorial  to  which  reference  was 
made  reads  as  follows: 

It  Looks  as  ir  the  Democi  ats  Had  Handed 
TMB  OOP  A  Real  Live  C\Mpaicn  Issue 
I>8plte  the  shocking  reve  atlons  from  the 
McClellan  commlttM's  hear  ngs  on  the  cor- 
rupt and  tyrannical  practices  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  top  labor  ler  ders,  too  many 
Members  of  Congress  woul  1  like  to  avoid 
trouble  by  merely  passing  a  statute  making 
Jt  harder  for  labor  goons  to  steal  from  their 
members. 

This  would  be  disappointing  Indeed.  The 
abuse  of  welfare  funds  calls  or  correction  by 
law.  since  the  Intimidated  rink  and  file  ap- 
pear unable  to  correct  It  ttiemselves.  But 
what  Is  more  desperately  nee  led  Is  legislation 
to  end  evils  which  hurt  vs  all.  Including 
union  members.  Among  these  could  be 
named  the  use  of  union  dies  for  political 
purposes.  Intimidation  aiid  violence  In 
strikes,  even  to  the  point  o:  murder,  as  was 
brought  out  In  the  KohUr  hearings;  the 
handcufflng  of  business  thr)\igh  "secondary 
boycotts,"  etc.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Knowland  and  the  WLlte  House,  these 
evils  were  not  dealt  with. 
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The  best  hope  Is  that  the  voters  will  take 
charge   and   put   the  heat  on  Senators   and 
Representatives  who  seem   more   concerned 
with    appeasing    the    union    lobbyists    than 
with    the    welfare    of    the    country.      Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  their  timid  Republican 
allies    seemed    to    recognize    this    possibility 
when  they  accused  Senator  Knowland  and 
his   GOP   colleagues    of   "trying   to   make   a 
campaign  Issue."     Indeed.  It  looks  as  if  Sen- 
ator   Knowland    and    the    Republican    stal- 
warts— plus       stalwart       Democrat       Frank 
Lausche— have   been  handed   an   issue  free 
for  nothing.     Many  politicians  are  belatedly 
remembering  that  the  late  Senator  Taft  won 
his  greatest  victory  In  Ohio  by  championing 
labor's    rank    and    file    against    Its    so-called 
leaders. 

Even  the  Democrats,  many  of  whom  think 
they  owe  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  right  to  live. 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  wel- 
fare-fund measure  will  suffice  to  convince 
people  that  slamming  the  door  against  any 
future  Dave  Becks  U  enough.  Conservative 
Democrat*,  who  regard  bypassing  a  commit- 
tee as  a  cardinal  sin,  and  reluctantly  went 
along,  are  even  more  nervous. 

The  public  understands  by  now  that  the 
real  news  from  the  McClellan  committee 
did  not  concern  corruption  so  much  as  at- 
tempted political  and  economic  dictatorship. 
People  have  known  for  years  something  of 
the  viclousness  of  the  union  ojierations 
against  Kohler.  Perfect  Circle,  and  other  in- 
dustrial plants.  Union  domination  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Michigan— with  the 
help  of  dues  paid  by  Republican  union  mem- 
bers—has been  revealed.  This  is  real  cam- 
paign material,  and  the  recent  more  toler- 
ant attitude  of  CIO-AFL  officials  toward  pos- 
sible legislative  action  suggests  that  the 
news  Is  beginning  to  "trickle  down."  Smart 
politicians  will  get  the  word. 


beth  Biro  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH  BIRO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2060  >  for  the 
relief  of  Elizabeth  Biro. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  bill  will  enable  an 
Army  officer  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  a  child  that  he  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. His  tour  of  duty  is  up  this  week, 
and  unless  we  act  on  the  bill  today  or 
tomorrow,  then  this  officer  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  back  with  him  the  child 
that  he  has  adopted. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor 
child,  Elizabeth  Biro,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manclll  E.  Clayton,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7.  after  "TTnlted  States",  Insert 
"Provided,  That  the  natural  father  of  Eaiza- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  may  have  the  privilege  of  revising 
and  extending  their  remarks  and  include 
necessary  excerpts  and  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  BOULDER  CITY 
AREA 

Mr,  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9147)  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain  Fed- 
eral property  in  the  Boulder  City  area,  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  a  municipality  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  certain 
Federal  property  in  that  area  in  Clark  County 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  commonly  known  as 
Boulder  City,  now  a  part  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project,  In  order  that  the  people  of 
that  area  may  enjoy  local  self-government 
and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  by  them 
of  a  municipal  corjxjratlon  under  the  laws  of 
the  State'  of  Nevada. 

8ec.  2.  Wherever  the  following  terms  are 
used  In  this  act,  they  shall  be  interpreted  as 
follows: 

(a)  "Adjustment  act"  shall  mean  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (64 
Stat.  774); 

(b)  "Appraised  value"  shall  be  cvurent  fair 
market  value; 

(c)  "Boulder  City  municipal  area"  shall 
consist  of  and  Include  the  tract  of  land  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows: 

Lots  9.  10,  11,  12,  south  half  north  half, 
south  half  section  1;  lots  8,  9,  10,  16.  that 
portion  of  lot  21  lying  south  of  the  right-of- 
way  of  United  States  Highway  93-466  and 
east  of  the  right-of-way  of  United  States 
Highway  96,  both  as  hereinafter  specifically 
defined,  southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
east  half  southeast  quarter  section  2;  that 
part  of  lot  1  lying  east  of  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Highway  95  and  south  of 
right-of-way  of  United  States  Highway  93- 
466.  those  parts  of  lots  4,  5,  8.  lying  east  of  the 
right-of-way  of  United  States  Highway  95, 
east  half  east  half  section  11;  all  sections  12 
and  13;  those  parts  of  lots  1,  4,  5,  8,  lying 
east  of  the  right-of-way  of  United  States 
Highway  95,  east  half  east  half  section  14; 
lots  1.  4.  5  northeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter section  23;  lots  1.  2.  3,  4.  north  half  north 
half  section  24;  township  23  south,  range  63 
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east;  lots  8.  9.  10,  section  1;  all  fractional  sec- 
tions 12,  13,  24,  township  23  south,  range 
63 'i  east:  south  half  sovith  half  section  28: 
south  half  south  half  section  29;  lot  12, 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  south 
half  southeast  quarter  section  30;  lots  6,  8, 
9,  12.  east  half  west  half,  east  half  section 
31;  all  sections  32  and  33;  south  half  section 
34.  south  half  section  35.  township  22  south, 
range  64  east;  nil  sections  2,  3.  4,  5;  lots  8, 
9,  10.  11,  14.  15,  17,  south  half  northeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, east  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  section  6;  all  sections  7.  8,  9.  10,  11. 
14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26. 
township  23  south,  range  64  east  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian.  State  of  Nevada, 
containing  21,674.23   acres,  more  or  less. 

That  portion  of  the  east  boundary  of  the 
right-of-way  of  United  States  Highway  95, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  south  bound- 
ary of  the  right-of-way  of  United  States 
Highway  93-4G6  lying  within  the  west  half 
east  half  of  sections  2,  11,  and  14,  township 
23  south,  range  63  east.  Mount  Diablo  base 
and  meridian,  with  which  it  is  required  that 
the  proposed  west  boundary  of  Boulder  City 
shall  conform,  and  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  foregoing  description,  is  ntore 
specifically  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  east  side  of  the  right-of-way  of  Highway 
95  with  tlie  original  west  boui.dary  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Reservation,  tills 
beginning  point  bcliif?  located  2  313  foot 
north  of  corner  ntimbered  2,  the  southwest 
corner   of    the   sitld    n-nervntlMn. 

Thence  with  the  rM»»t  side  of  the  rlnht-of- 
wnjr  of  Hltfhwiiy  09,  us  dennod  by  Htntn 
hlKhwny  map,  prrjjcct  numbvrrd  UOO  1,  il), 
north  U  dcKrees  40  nilntu.«s  eit«t,  J.  100  f>«\. 
Ui  a,  pr.ilnt  of  curve  bettrtii't  Ujwurd  tlio  west, 

Itience  with  the  ottrva,  with  n  ctmtrftl  nniflfl 
of  13  <Xv^reo»  00  numilcN,  hmU  n  ruUliis  of 
5,200  feel,  for  it  cuive  dUtuiicn  of  I.IIMIUJ 
feet  to  II  point  of  fnnai>ncy, 

Tl)onci«  iiMrti)  3  (Xf^rftin  'in  minutes  west  for 
K  tunKPtit  diBiiMuo  of  4  070  4H  fp«t  to  «  {>olnt 
of  curve  benrlDK  townrd  the  east, 

Thence  with  the  curve,  with  e  central  engle 
of  lU  Ue|{rees  und  s  radius  of  t.MUO  feci  for 
a  curve  distance  of  OUO  Wtf  feet  Uj  a  point 
vt  tungency. 

Thence  north  IS  degrees  34  minutes  east 
for  •  tangent  distance  of  503  22  feet  to  » 
point  of  curve  bearing  townrd  the  west. 

Thence  with  the  curve,  with  a  central  tingle 
Of  21  degrees  22  minutes  20  seconds  and  a 
radius  of  2.200  feet  for  a  curve  distance  of 
820  03  feet  to  a  hl;rhway  monument  marking 
the  intersection  of  the  east  side  of  the  right- 
of-way  of  Highway  05  with  the  south  side  of 
the  right-of-way  of  Highway  93  400  leaduig 
to  Boulder  City. 

Thence  with  the  south  side  of  the  right- 
of-way  of  Highway  03-466  as  It  curves  In  a 
southeasterly  direction  with  a  central  angle 
of  4  degrees  11  minutes  10  seconds  and  a 
radius  of  3.700  feet  with  a  chord  beariiiR  of 
south  54  degrees  08  minutes  40  seconds  east 
lor  a  curve  disUince  of  270  32  feet  to  a  point 
on  a  north  and  south  sl.xteenth  section  line 
dividing  the  east  half  of  section  2.  township 
23  south,  range  63  east.  Mount  Diablo  mer- 
idian, said  point  being  south  00  degrees  05 
minutes  west  66.73  feet  from  the  one-six- 
teenth section  corner,  mailcing  the  southeast 
corner  of  lot  21.  section  2.  township  23  south, 
range  63  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and 
a  corner  to  the  proposed  Boulder  City  boun- 
dary, as  first  described  hereinat>ove. 

(d)  '•Boulder  City  Municipal  P\ind"  shall 
mean  the  funds  In  the  Treasury  created  by 
section  6  of  this  act; 

(e)  "City"'  shall  mean  Boulder  City.  Nev.. 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  as  a  municipality 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ntvada; 

(f)  "Colorado  River  Dam  Pnind"  shall 
mean  the  special  fund  in  the  Treatury 
created  by  section  2  of  the  project  act; 


(g)  "Department"  shall  mean  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

(h)  "Mxmlcipal  operations"  shall  mean  the 
financing.  op<Tation,  maintenance,  replace- 
ment, and  exi)anslon  of  municipal  facilities 
and  utilities  and  other  operations  of  a  mu- 
nicipal character; 

(1)  "Municipality"  shall  mean  Boulder 
City,  Nev.,  after  its  Incorporation  as  a  mu- 
nicipality under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nevada; 

(J)  "Persons  employed  by  the  United 
States  for  pvirijoses  other  than  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect" shall  mean  all  persons  who  are  so  em- 
ployed and  wlio  are  resident  In  the  niunicl- 
pallty; 

(k)  "Persons  employed  in  the  construction. 
operation.  un<l  maintenance  of  the  {.roject" 
shall  mean  all  persons  who  are  so  employed, 
wlicther  by  a  Federal  agency  or  by  an  agent 
designated  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
adjustment  art,  and  who  are  resident  In  the 
municipality.  This  term  shall  not  Include 
persons  employed  In  municipal  operations  of 
the  municipality; 

(1)  "Project"  shall  mean  the  works  author- 
ized by  the  project  act  to  be  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
diversion  dam,  main  canal,  and  appurte- 
nances mentioned  therein,  now  known  as  the 
All-Amcrlcan  Canal  system; 

(m)  "rrojc't  act"  shall  mean  the  Boulder 
Canyun  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  10S7) ; 

(n)  Secretary  '  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior, 

Br.c  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
soil  *uch  Uwdlliig  iiounes.  duplex  houars  kit 
units  tlu'rrnf,  ntui  Karfigm,  wlili  furiiltuie, 
nxtiires,  niid  njipui  IriiniK  rs  as  srs  owiird 
by  tho  Uiilliid  tttutes  vklthin  tho  DouUl'T  City 
niUMlclpul  area  and  are  iiut  nueUi^d  In  nn\- 
nm-llon  with  the  HdiiiinUlralUMi,  opotalton, 
und  nniliitpiiaiii'r  ol  Ird.ral  ncl  ivitlrs  locf.trd 
wit  hill  (yf  iiear  the  Dinilder  Cliy  mutilclpnt 
urea, 

(bi  Fx  fpt  In  Uio  rn«ic  of  pro|)rrty  d*- 
tertntnt'd  to  be  subsiaiidiird  under  subiacliMU 
(o)  of  tills  section,  the  following  syttem  of 
priority  shall  be  estubllshrd  wllli  rviit}ect  tu 
pro|)orty  authorl/rd  to  be  sold  under  sub- 
section (u)   of  tills  lectioii 

H)  Persons  employed  by  the  rcdersl  Oov- 
ernmcnt  within  or  near  the  floulder  City 
municipal  area  (and  surviving  spounes  of 
ouch  prmons  who  have  not  remarried  i  who 
sre  tenants  In  Federal  hounlng  in  Ilouhic  r 
City  shall  be  offered  the  op|Mjiiunlty  to  pur- 
chase the  property  in  whu  h  they  are  ten- 
nnts  at  the  nppruUed  value  as  ef.labll!hrd 
under  siiljfcction  (dt  of  this  secti  >n  ThU 
right  of  priority  shi.ll  expire  unlens  notice  of 
Intent  to  purchase  has  been  recelve<l  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  expiration  of  00  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  property  has  been 
ollercd  lor  sale,  and  shall  be  decnud  aban- 
doned unlChs  before  the  expiration  of  00 
days  after  the  Secretary's  tender  of  the  In- 
strument of  transfer  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser concludes  the  sale; 

(2)  Persons  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wltliin  or  near  the  B<:uld<r  City 
municipal  area  may  apply  to  i)urcha8e  hous- 
ing not  purchased  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  this  section.  Applicants  to  purchase 
shall  be  placed  In  order  of  opportunity  to 
choose  pursuant  to  a  public  drawing,  but 
spouses  of  such  applicants  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  apply.  Sales  shall  be  made  at  the 
appraised  value  as  establi.shed  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  and  selections 
and  purchases  by  successful  applicants  shall 
be  concluded  within  limits  of  time  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary,  A  purchase 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  or  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section  shall  render  the  purchaser  and  any 
spouse  of  such  purchaser  Ineligible  there- 
after to  purcl^ase  under  subsection  (bi  il) 
or  (b)   (2);  and 

(3)  Property  subject  to  disposal  under  this 
section  and  not  sold  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)    (1)    and   (b)    (2)   of  this  section  shall  be 
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opened  to  bids  from  the  general  public,  and 
shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidder 

In  the  event  that  Incorporation  of  the 
municipality  shall  be  effected  within  4  years 
after  the  date  of  this  act.  persons  purchasing 
housing  under  tins  but>sertlun  or  their  suc- 
cessors, assigns,  or  legal  representatives, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  In  the  pur- 
chn.-e  price  (or  rebate  as  appropriate)  of 
10  percent:  Proi  id'-rf.  That  no  person  who 
h.is  piirchnsed  a  hotise  under  the  act  of 
May  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  268).  shall  be  eligible 
lor  such  reduction. 

(c)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
property  authorized  to  be  sold  und'^r  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  substandard. 
he  shall  sell  such  property  only  for  ofT-slte 
use.  such  property  to  be  opened  to  bids  from 
the  general  public  for  sale  to  the  highest 
respooFlble  bidder, 

(d)  The  appraised  value  of  all  property  to 
be  sold  under  subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (b) 
(2)  of  this  section,  and  of  all  lots  lca.sed  or 
to  be  lea.'ed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining',  locating,  or  erecting 
permanent  structures  thereon,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  an  anprai.ser  or  appraisers  to  be 
designated  by  tlie  Adniint.strator  of  Housing 
and  Home  Klnance  Agf-ncy  at  tlie  retiuest  of 
the  Secretary.  Said  a;  praipals  shall  be  made 
promptly  after  the  date  of  this  act.  or  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  granting  rf  any  lease 
of  land*  luif  prevloiij.ly  ai)pral8C(l.  ss  the  rsne 
may  be,  Tlie  rrprfsentatlves  of  the  Boulder 
City  community,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shnll  be  grsiiled  an  <pport unity  to 
i/fTcr  uUvlce  in  ct^uiuectiun  with  such  ap- 
pr, duals. 

if)  (1)  rjfrept  M  nlh«rwl»«  provided  In 
this  »uhsect|(  II,  the  Merretary  Is  nuOvrlMd 
to  jiispom  of  »urb  multiple-unit  garnies  and 
such  apiirtrnrtii  house*  lopfrthrr  with  fur* 
nilure,  fixtures  snd  iipjiuri^iishfrs,  lnclud« 
Kig,  without  being  hmii'd  t  >  atiy  appur< 
teniiit  g.iisges  r^  lira  owned  by  the  United 
MiutL-s  wiitiiM  ll>«  Il<julder  City  inunlclpaj 
area  Buih  prop<riy  khnll  \>e  ofTerrd  U>  the 
grnerni  public  and  sold  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible bidder 

(2)  Of  the  propfffy  subject  to  disposal 
under  tills  *r:  tlon.  the  HerrrUry  Is  suthorlMd 
to  lease  to  the  corpfmitioii  ownli  g  and  op. 
erating  liie  Boulder  City  hospiUil,  for  the 
purjMjte  of  providing  luing  iw  comtnodallons 
for  employees  of  the  hospital,  not  more  than 
two  dwelling  houses,  or  not  more  than  one 
dwelling  house  ni;d  one  apartment-hou«e 
building  containing  not  more  than  six  apart- 
ment units,  ttjgether  with  furniture  ftnd  ap- 
purtPiiancrs,  Including,  without  being  lim- 
ited U),  any  appuriennni  garage  or  garagen. 
V[K)n  lnrorp<jrailon  of  the  municlpaluy,  the 
e.'crctary  may  transfer  said  property  U)- 
gether  with  the  land  r  n  which  it  Is  situated. 
to  the  municipality  without  cost,  subject  to 
existing   leacea. 

(f)  (1)  Except  In  the  en.se  of  property 
determined  to  be  substandard  under  sub- 
section (C)  of  Uils  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  pursuant  to  the  first  proviso  under  the 
heading  "Boulder  Canyon  Project"  In  the 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act.  1941 
(54  Stat.  400,  437).  lease  to  the  purchasers 
thereof  the  lots  on  which  structures  sold 
under  this  section  are  situated.  Any  such 
lease  shall  be  executed  prior  to  transfer  of 
title  to  the  purchaser  and  shall  incorporate 
the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  proviso  of 
subsection  4  (a)  of  this  act 

(2)  At  the  expiration  of  fiscal  year  1963. 
unless  incorporation  of  the  municipality 
shall  previously  have  been  achieved,  the 
Secretary  may  (Al  negotiate  the  sale  to  the 
lessees  thereof  of  all  leased  lands  within  the 
Boulder  City  municipal  area,  and  (B)  sell 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  at  not 
less  than  the  appraised  value  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  any  other  lands  within  Uie 
Boulder  City  municipal  area  not  needed  for 
Federal  purposes,  including  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 
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(g>  Except  in  the  cas-i  of  property  de- 
termined to  be  Bubetandurtl  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  Jie  Secretary  may 
sell  any  •tnicture  authcrlzed  to  b«  sold 
under  this  section  which  Is  unsold  at  the 
time  of  Incorporation  of  the  municipality, 
together  with  the  land  or  which  it  Is  situ- 
ated. Such  sales  shall  be  made,  as  near  as 
may  be.  In  accordance  wl  h  the  procedures 
and  the  system  of  priority  established  under 
subsections  (b)  (1),  (b)  (2),  (b)  (3).  and 
(e)  of  this  section;  and.  where  applicable, 
the  appraised  value  shall  be  the  combined 
appraised    value    of   structure   and    land. 

(h)    In  the  event  that  tie  Secretary  finds 
that    financing    on    reason,  ble   terms    is    not 
available    from    other    sources,    he    may,    in 
order  to  faclliute  the  sale  of  property  to  be 
sold  under  subsections  (b)    (1)  and  (b)    (2) 
of    this   section,    accept,    in    partial    payment 
of  the  purchase  price  of  tlie  property,  notes 
secured    by    first    mortgages   on    sucli    terms 
and    conditions    as    he    diems    appropriate. 
The   maturity   and    percen  Jige   of   appraised 
value    In    connection    with    such    notes    and 
mortgages  iiiall   not  excee<    those  prescribed 
under  section  223  (a)  of  tl.e  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  herein  further   imended,  and  the 
Interest    rate    shall    eqiml     the    Interest    rate 
plus   the  premium   being  (barged    (and   any 
peri'xllc  service  charge  belig  authorized   by 
the  Federal  Housing  Comn- issloner  for  prop- 
erties   of    similar    charade   i     under    section 
221     (a)     of    the    National    Housing    Act.    as 
herein  further  amended,  at  the  tflectlve  date 
of   such    notes   and    mortg,  ge».     The   Hecre- 
t.iry    may    sell    any    such      lotes    nnd    mori- 
giiges    on   such    terms    as    iis    deems    appro- 
priate 

(I)  In  Mtabllshlng  rulet  and  rer'ilnilons 
governing  »iilr«  of  properi  '  under  this  sec- 
lion  nnU  In  determiiiinK  the  terms  nnd 
•oMdition«  of  •iiK  |»  sales  tj.e  Mecretury  sJinIt 
eunsult  With  feprencntutiv  s  of  the  Moulder 
City  cotniniinlty,  as  UeUrn  ined  by  him, 

Mr/'  4  (n)  Upon  Inroporsilon  of  the 
munuipality  thd  H«rrst«r)  siiall  be  author- 
\/M(\  U)  transfer  to  tlie  muMcipulity  without 
cost  subject  lo  any  exikting  leases  granted  by 
the  United  Btntes,  nil  improved  lar»d*  within 
the  Boulder  City  municipal  area  tho  Jm- 
provemenu  to  wJilch  are  privately  rjwned 
and  such  unimproved  landii  within  that  area 
as  the  Secretary  dttermuics  are  not  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maint-'nance  of  Federal 
activities  located  witliin  or  near  the  Boulder 
City  municipal  area,  and  to  assign  to  the 
municipality  without  cost  iiny  lenses  grunted 
by  the  Unll«d  States  on  such  lands:  Pro- 
tided.  That  any  such  lease  shall  provide,  or, 
at  the  request  of  the  holder  of  an  existing 
lease,  shall  l>e  amended  to  provide.  ( 1 )  that. 
In  the  event  the  le.ised  property  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  municipality  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  holder  of  any  such  lease 
shall,  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  tlie 
date  of  Incorporation  of  the  municipality. 
be  entitled  to  exercise  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  leased  property  at  the  original  ap- 
praised value  as  determined  pursuant  to 
subsection  3  (d)  of  this  act.  and  shall, 
after  the  end  of  the  aforesaid  two-year 
period  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
be  entitled  to  exercise  an  option  to  purchase 
the  leased  property  at  its  appraised  value  as 
determined  by  a  qualified  appraiser  or  ap- 
praisers to  be  appointed  by  the  governing 
authority  of  the  municipality;  (2)  that  ail 
determinations  of  appraised  value  with  re- 
spect to  the  aforesaid  property  shall  b« 
made  without  reference  to  Improvements  on 
the  leased  property  made  or  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  current  or  any  former  lessee 
thereof;  and  (3)  that.  In  the  event  that 
Incorporation  of  the  municipality  shall  be 
effected  within  4  years  after  the  date  of  this 
act.  the  holder  of  the  lease  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  any  purchase 
under  the  aforesaid  option  of  10  per  centum 
of   the   purchase   price. 


(b)    In   that  part  of  Boulder  City  where 
federally     owned     lands     not     under     lease 
are  occupied  by  privately  owned  structures 
and  which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  Lake- 
view    Addition,    the    Secretary    ahaU    deter- 
mine,   by    such    method   as   may    be    appro- 
priate, lot  lines  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  la 
reasonable  and  feasible  In  his  Judgment,  to 
the  existing  pattern  of  land  occupancy.    On 
submission   of  satisfactory   proof  of   owner- 
ship, the   Secretary  shall   offer  to   the   owner 
a  lease.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
first    proviso    under    the    heading    "Boulder 
Canyon  Project"  in  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation   Act,   1941    (54  Stat.  406,  437), 
of  the  lot  his  structure  is  occupying,  as  de- 
termined and  defined  by  the  Secretary.  Or, 
on  request  of  any  such  owner,  the  Secretary 
may.  in  his  discretion,  lease  to  such  owner, 
in  lieu  of  tlie  lot  his  structure  Is  occupying, 
another    lot   in   the   Boulder   City   municipal 
area,    to    be   approved    by    the   SecreUry,   on 
condition    that   such    owner  agree   to   clear 
and   vacate   the   former   lot   and    to   relocate 
or   build   on    the   lieu   lot  a   habitable  struc- 
ture.     Where   the  removal   of  any  structure 
becomes    necessary    in    order    to   accomplish 
the  sutKllvislon.   the  Secretary  may  acquire 
or  relocate  sucli  structure.     The  continuing 
validity  of  any  lease  granted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conditioned  on  the  lessee's 
making    piv)per   connections   lo   water,   elec- 
tric,   and    sewerage    systems,    and    may    be 
conditioned    on    the    lessee's    rehabllltBtion. 
rrplacomciit,    or    relocation    of    any    or    all 
structures   f)rcupylng   the  land   in   order   to 
bring   about   closer   conformance    with    gen- 
eral stiindardn  prevailing  In  the  community. 
Unless    Incorporation    of    the    niuniclpality 
•hall    previously    havt    been    achieved,    iht 
»»ecrsinry,    at    ths    expiration    of    flsoal    year 
IttO.'l,    may    tetminnie   and   may   ronegfjtiate, 
on   su(h    terms   and  conditions   as   he   may 
prascrlbe,  nny  lease  of  a  lot  granted  under 
thik  subk«(  tlon,  exctpt  »  lease  of  n  lieu  lot. 
The   Hecretury's   determinations   under   this 
sut>»eciion  khnll  be  final  and  conclusive, 

htr  0  (ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
•ubrtction  0  lai  and  section  11  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  all  activities  and 
functi<jns  of  a  municipal  character  to  the 
municipality  upon  Its  incorporation, 

(bi  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriate  rchool  district  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  all 
the  schrK)!  btilldlngs  and  related  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  to  lands  u))on  which  they 
are  situated,  owned  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Boulder  City  municipal  area. 

(c)  Upon  lu  Incorporation,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  to  the  municipality,  subject 
to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  all  real  and  personal 
property,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
buildings,  lands,  equipment,  facilities,  works, 
snd  utilities,  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  used  primarily  In  the  performance  of 
activities  and  functions  to  be  transferred 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
contracU  to  which  the  United  States  is  now 
a  party  concern  activities  and  functions  to 
be  transferred  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  are  properly  assignable  to  the 
municipality.  The  Secretary  shall  apslgn 
such  contracts  to  the  municipality  upon  its 
incorporation,  and  the  acceptance  of  such 
assignment  by  the  municipality  shall  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty under  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Boulder  City  Municipal  Fund.  All  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposal  under  this  act  of 
Federal  property  lying  within  the  Boulder 
City  municipal  area  shall  be  deposited  In 
such  fund. 

( b )  ( 1 )  Moneys  In  the  Boulder  City  Mu- 
nicipal Fund  are  hereby  appropriated  for  ex- 
penditure at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
for  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  disposal 
of  property  under  sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  this 


act.  Including  the  cost  of  subdividing  land 
and  affecting  the  necessary  acquisition  or 
relocation  of  structures  under  subsection  4 
(b)  of  this  act  and  the  payment  of  rebates, 
where  appropriate,  to  vendees  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  the  special  benefit  provided 
under  section  3  of  this  act  for  attainment  of 
early  Incorporation  of  the  municipality. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  moneys  in  the  Boulder  City 
Municipal  Fund,  or  from  general  funds,  (A) 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  municipality  for  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  of  municipal  facilities  and 
uUllties.  such  payment  to  be  diminished  by 
an  amount,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
equal  to  the  revenues  which  would  other- 
wise probably  have  accrued  to  the  United 
States  from  municipal  operations  of  the  city 
between  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the 
municipality  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  date  falls:  and  (Bi  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  expenditure  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  Initial  construction 
or  Improvement  of.  or  additions  to.  street, 
water,  electric,  and  sewerage  systems  for  that 
part  of  Boulder  City  referred  to  In  subsection 
4  (b)  of  this  act  as  Lakevlew  Addition  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  toward  con- 
formance With  general  standards  for  such 
utilities  and  facilities  prevailing  in  the 
community. 

(c)    Except  for  such   sums  as  mav  t)e  re- 
quired   for    expenditures    under    subsection 
( b)  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  sll  moneys  remalnini 
in  and  accruing  to  the  Boulder  City  Munici- 
pal Fund  either  ( l )   after  the  dau  of  incor- 
poration of   the   municipality,  or    (3)    after 
the  pxplrotion  of  fiscal  year  1003,  If  such  in- 
rf.rporiitlon     shaU     not     then     havs     bsen 
achieved,  shall  be  divided  Into  two  parts,  as 
dfrtermined    by    the   Wucretary,   representing 
project  and  nonproject  lnve»:tm#nu  in   the 
property  yielding  the  mrmeys  drfy^siied   In 
ths    Hrruldsr    City    Municipal    Kund     Maid 
parts  shall  be  covered  Into  the  generi.1  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  but  the  first  part  shall  con- 
•titute  a  payment  to  ths  Treasury  dlmlnifh- 
Ing  the  obligation  under  section  3  of  ths  Ad- 
justment Act  to  repay  advances  and  read- 
vonces  to  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund,  snd 
the  rates  computed  pursuanv  to  section  1  of 
said  act  shall  reflect  such  diminution;   Pro- 
vidrd.  That  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cflTsct- 
ing  the  aforesaid  divlition,  the  principal   of 
all  mortgage  obligations  held  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  3  of  thu  act  shall 
then  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  In  full  Into 
the  Boulder  City   Munclpal   Fund;    and   all 
moneys  thereafter  received   by  the  United 
States  In   payment  of  principal.  Interest,  or 
other  charges  under  such  mor'tgage  obliga- 
tions shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  except  as  such  moneys  may 
Initially  be  required  to  repay  the  outstand- 
ing   portion    of   any    loan    under    subsection 
(d  )  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary.  If  he  deems  It  necessary, 
may  arrange  for  the  Joan  of  moneys  from  the 
Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  to  the  Boulder 
City  Municipal  Fund  in  order  that  he  may 
make  expenditures  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  (1)  and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  sufficient  revenue  from  the 
disposal  of  property  under  this  act,  the  loans 
to  be  repaid  out  of  such  revenues. 

(e)  Upon  Its  Incorporation,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  paid  over  to  the  municipal- 
ity all  unobligated  balances  from  appropria- 
tions available  for  municipal  operations  of 
the  city,  less  the  estimated  cost  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  after  Incorporation 
of  furnishing  water  to  the  municipality  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  affect  any 
component  of  the  rates  and  charges  for  elec- 
trical energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam  for 
amortization  of  the  cost  of  works  and  im- 
provements on  land.  Including  the  school 
buildings  and  related  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, within  the  Boulder  City  municipal 
area,   transferred  to  non-Federal   ownership 
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pursuant  to  thla  act  leas  that  part  of  surh 
cost  eOJocated  by  the  Secretary  to  non project 
purposes  pursuant  to  those  portions  of  th« 
Interior  Department  Appropriations  Acts. 
1949  and  1950  (62  Stat.  1112.  1130;  03  Stat. 
765.  784).  under  the  headings  "Colorado 
River  I>ani  Fund"  which.  In  the  case  of  each 
statute,  follow  the  first  sentence  thereof. 
Kffectlve  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  Incorporation 
of  the  municipality.  If  achieved  before  the 
expiration  of  fiscal  year  1963.  the  aforesaid 
provisions  of  law  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8  Prom  the  electrical  energy  reserved 
to  the  United  States  under  article  4  of  the 
"Qeneral  Regulations  for  Oencratlon  and 
Sale  of  Power  In  Accordance  With  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Adju.'^tment  Act."  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  on  May  20.  1941, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deliver,  at 
Boulder  City  substation,  at  rates  deter- 
mined on  the  basl.s  of  (a)  the  Adjustment 
Act  and  (b)  any  other  costs  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  such  delivery,  up  to  a  maximum 
demand  of  17.000  kilowatts  to  the  munici- 
pality for  Its  own  use  or  for  resale  fur  ur.e 
within  the  Boulder  City  municipal  area  less 
such  capacity  as  Is  required  by  the  United 
States  for  pumping  water  delivered  to  the 
moinlclpallty  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
act:  Provided.  That  should  the  present  elec- 
trlc.il  eners^y  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mlr.es  In  Boulder  City  be  ."substantially  cur- 
tailed or  discontinued,  the  m;xlmiim  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  munlclnallty  may 
be  Increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary up  to  19.500  kilowatts  less  such  capac- 
ity as  la  required  by  the  Unltf'd  States  for 
pumping  water  delivered  to  the  municipality 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)   Because  of  its  climate  and  its 
location  with  respect   U^  the   only  source  of 
water,  Boulder  City  faces  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties In  connection  with  a  domestic  water 
supply.     In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  ex- 
isting   water    supply    system    from    Hoover 
Dam    to.    but    not    Including,    the    Boulder 
City  storage  tanks  shall   be  retained   by  the 
United    States    and    shall    be    operated    and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  sxip- 
ply  water  to  the  nmnlclpallty  at  said  storage 
tanks,  for  domestic.  Industrial,  and   munici- 
pal purposes,  at  a  maximum  rate  of  delivery 
of    3,650    gallons    a    minute:    Provided,    That 
the  cost  of  supplying  such  water,  to  be  b<irne 
as  provided   In   subsection    (o    of   this  sec- 
tion, shall  in   no   event  exceed  $100,000  an- 
nually:   Provided   further.   That    the   cost    of 
filtration  and  treatment  of  such  water  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  municipality.    Such  water 
•hall   be  supplied   to   the  municipality  with- 
out charge,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued   to   affect   the  charge   e.stabllshed   tor 
water    under    the    contract    for    delivery    of 
water    between    the    United    States    and    the 
State   of   Nevada,    dated    March    30,    1942.   as 
amended      Such  delivery  shall  be  subject  to 
the  availability  of  water  for  use  In  the  State 
of  Nevada  under  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  comp.tct  and  the  project  act  and. 
Bhall  be  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
aforesaid  contract. 

( b )  As  of  the  end  of  each  year  of  project 
operation,  or  fraction  thereof,  after  incor- 
poration of  the  municipality,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  number  of  all  persona 
employed  In  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  and  the  number 
Of  all  persons  employed  by  the  United  SUtes 
for  purposes  other  than  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project, 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  divide  the  cost 
for  year  of  project  operation,  or  fraction 
thereof,  after  the  Incorporation  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, of  supplying  water  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tills  section  Into  two  parts  The 
first  such  part  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  second  such  piu-t  as  the  number  of  all 
persons  employed  In  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
^b)  of  this  section,  bears  to  the  number  oX  all 


persons  employed  by  the  United  States  for 
purposes  other  than  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project,  as  deter- 
mined by  Uie  Secretary  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  NotwltlMtandlng  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  first  part  aa 
afore.'^ald  shall  In  no  instance  exceed  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  furnishing  water 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such 
total  cost,  less  a  sum  equal  to  part  1  as 
aforesaid,  shall  constitute  an  amount  where- 
by the  obligation  under  section  2  of  the 
Adjustment  Act  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  ad- 
vances and  rendvances  to  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  shall  be  diminished  annually:  and 
the  rates  computed  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
said  act  shall  reflect  such  dlmlnuilon. 

(d)  If  the  requirements  of  the  munici- 
pality shall  at  any  tune  exceed  3  650  gallons 
a  minute,  the  Secretary  may  furnish  what- 
ever additional  water  and  whatever  addi- 
tional carrying  capacity  may  be  needed  Tlie 
municipality  shall  bear  the  full  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  additional  water;  and  before 
the  commencement  of  any  construction  to 
provide  additional  carryinor  cnpacltv.  the 
municipality  shall  enter  Into  a  repayment 
contract  for  the  return  to  the  United  St.ites 
of  the  full  cost  of  furnishing  stich  addi- 
tional carrying  capacity  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  40  years  from  the  date  when  the 
facilities  providing  »\ich  additional  carrying 
capacity  are  placed  In  service.  Interest  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum 
of  the  unamortized  construction  costa  shall 
be  paid. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  perhxl  of  5  ycnrs 
after  the  date  of  Incorporation  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, the  Secretary  iihall  Investigate 
the  need  f(jr  continuation  of  all  or  part  of 
the  asrlstance  to  the  municipality  provided 
under  this  section  and  shall  report  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  sales,   transfers,  and   grants 
of    Federal     property    situated     within     tlie 
Boulder    city    municipal    area    the    Secretary 
shall    att.ach   conditions   involving   such    use 
restrictions  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  and 
necessary     to     preserve     those     community 
st.nndards   consistent   with    the   national    use 
and    enjoyment    of    the    project.      Such    re- 
strictions shall   Include,  without  being  lim- 
ited    to.     restrictions     against     use     of     the 
property  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  storage, 
or    distribution    of    Intoxicating    liquors,    or 
narcotics,    or    hablt-formlng    drugs,    or    for 
gambling,     prostitution,    lewd     or     Immoral 
conduct,  or  for  the  conduct  of  any  unlaw- 
ful    purpose     or     undertaking.       Upon     the 
breach  of  any  such  condition  by  the  grantee, 
his   successors,   assigns,   or   legal   rrpresenta- 
tlves,    the    Instrument   of    transfer   shall    be- 
come null  and  void,  and  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest    In    and    to    the    premises    conveyed 
shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtcs.     All  con- 
ditions   attached    pursuant    to    this    section 
shall    e.xplre    upon    Incorporation   of   Boulder 
City  as  a  munlcipillty. 

Sec.  U.  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  conUacts  with  the  municipality 
whereby  cither  party  might  undertake  to 
render  lo  the  other  such  Fcrvlces  in  aid  of 
the  performance  of  activities  and  functions 
of  the  municipality  and  of  the  Department 
within  or  near  Boulder  City  aa  will  In  the 
Secretary's  Judgment  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  elUcicncy  or  economy  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department. 

SBC  12  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  22.3 
(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  aa 
amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by  changing 
the  fln.il  semicolon  in  the  paragraph  to  a 
comma  and  adding  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph the  following:  "of  any  permanent 
hou-sing  under  the  Jurl.sdictlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  constructed  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  De- 
cember 21.  19U8.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, located  within  the  B'lulder  City 
municipal  area:  Provided,  That  for  purpoees 


of  the  application  of  this  title  to  sale*  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  sub- 
sectlona  8  (b)  (1)  and  8  (b)  (2)  of  the 
Boulder  City  Act  of  19.'i7.  the  selling  price 
of  the  property  Involved  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  appraised  value,  or." 

Src'  13  The  provuions  of  this  act  for  the 
disposal  of  federally  owned  property  are  to 
be  carried  out  notwlths^tandlng  any  other 
provisions  of  law  Provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  any  exlst- 
ln!»  right-of-way  heretofore  granted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Project  Act  or  other- 
wl.se.  or  any  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
states  In  connection  »lth  grants  of  such 
rights-of-way. 

Sec  14  Tills  act  shall  be  a  supplement  to 
the  Project  Act  and  the  Adjustment  Art  and 
said  acts  shall  govern  the  admlnlsfratk  n  of 
this  act,  except  as  la  otherwise  herein 
provided. 

Src  15  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized, subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  to  perform  such  acts,  to  delegate  nich 
authority,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  establi.sh  tuch  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrvlrg  the  prn- 
vlslons  of  this  act   Into  full  force  and  effect. 

Sf-c  16  Except  as  provided  In  this  section 
and  in  subsection  (f)  (2)  of  section  3.  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4.  and  subsection  (c) 
of  section  6  of  this  art.  all  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  net  shsll  termlna'e  at 
the  expiration  of  fl.scnl  year  1963.  unlews  In- 
corporation of  the  muulclpnllty  shall  pre- 
viously have  been  achieved 

8«c.  17  The  second  and  third  proviso*  of 
the  penultimate  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Offlce  of  Education-  in  the  Departmenrg 
of  Labor  and  Health.  BVIucatlon  and  W.M- 
ware  Appropriation  Art.  1954  (67  Stat  215, 
250 >.  are  hereby  repealed 

Pre  18  This  act  mnv  be  cited  as  the 
"Boulder  City  Act  of  1957." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pnge  5.  line  20,  strike  out  '•project'  and 
Insert    Project  " 

Pa-^-e  20,  line  23.  after  the  colon,  Insert 
'•Provided,  further.  TTiat  the  electrical  energy 
delivered  hereunder  to  the  municipality  In 
any  1  year  shall  not  exceed  In  amount  the 
maximum  demand  of  this  use  at  an  annual 
load  factor  of  50  percent,  and  that  the 
amount  of  such  electrical  energy  shall  be  re- 
duced In  any  year  In  which  there  la  a  de- 
ficiency In  electrical  energy  available  from 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  firm  energy  delivered  to  allottees 
Is  reduced  In  such  year  below  firm  energy  as 
defined  In  said  general  regulations" 

Pr.ge  21,  line  17,  after  the  word  "minute" 
strike  out  down  to  and  Including  the  word 
"amended"  on  line  1.  page  22.  and  Insert 
••Provided.  That  the  cost  of  supplying  such 
water,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  in  any  I  year,  shall  be  borne  ai 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  thU  section: 
Provided  further.  That  all  other  costs  of 
supplying  water  and  all  costs  of  filtration 
and  treatment  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
municipality.  There  shall  be  no  charge  un- 
der the  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Nevada  dated  March  30. 
1952.  as  amended,  for  water  delivered  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section." 

Page  22.  line  12,  after  the  word  "and"  In- 
sert "except  as  hereinbefore  provided." 

Page  24.  line  7,  strike  out  "Buch"  and  In- 
sert "each." 

Page  24.  line  13,  after  Uie  word  "aalea  '  In- 
•erl  "leases." 

Page  24.  line  24,  after  the  period  strike  out 
down  to  and  Including  the  words  "United 
Stales",  on  page  25,  line  3,  and  Insert  "Suit 
to  enjoin  breach  of  any  such  condition  by 
a  grantee,  his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal 
representatives,  or  for  other  appropriate  re- 
lief, may  be  brought  In  any  court  of  compe- 
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tent  Jurisdiction  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
person  living  In  the  vicinity  of  the  premlsea 
Involved.  Upon  findings  by  such  a  court 
tha*  there  has  been  such  a  breach,  the  Secre- 
U\ry  may  (If.  In  hla  Judgment,  the  same  la 
called  for  In  the  clrcumstancea)  declare  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  the 
premises  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  prejudice  the 
cancellation  of  leases  for  breach  of  similar 
conditions  or  covenants  contained  therein 
or  the  enforcement  by  other  appropriate 
me.-ins  of  such  conditions  or  covenants  " 

Page  26.  line  15,  strike  out  "All  conditions 
attached  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire upon  Incorporation  of  Boulder  City  as  a 
municipality'  and  Insert  "All  conditions  at- 
tached pursuant  to  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until,  by  elec- 
tion or  referendum  called  especially  for  this 
purpose  not  less  than  3  years  after  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  municipality,  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  city  partlcli)atlng 
herein  shall  have  voted  to  dl.'.pense  with 
thfm  •• 

Page  26.  line  17.  strike  out  "1957"  and  in- 
■ert  ••195a" 

Page  27,  line  15.  strike  out  "In  this  sec- 
tion." 

P.ige  28  line  5.  strike  out  '1957"  and  in- 
Bcil     1958." 
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authorlr.lng  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbora  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  28,  1938  (52  SUt.  1215),  as  amended, 
and  subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  shall  be 
known  as  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reser- 
▼olr,  In  honor  of  the  late  Representative  J. 
Percy  Priest.  Any  law,  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  projected  dam 
and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  and  reservoir  by  the  name 
of  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
a. Treed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enRrcssed 
ana  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


J.  PERCY  PRIEST  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  LOSER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.  R  12052)  to  desig- 
nate the  dam  and  reservoir  to  be  con- 
structed at  Stewarts  Perry.  Tenn.,  as  the 
J,  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
this  bill  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  some  years  ago  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
Stewarts  Ferry,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  In 
the  Stones  River.  That  dam  has  not 
been  begun.  It  was  authorized  during 
the  time  that  a  very  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  alive.  He  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  district  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, for  more  than  16  years.  He  died  In 
1956  and  the  people  In  my  area  would 
feel  greatly  honored  should  this  dam  and 
reservoir,  to  be  constructed  some  time  in 
the  future,  be  named  in  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  Tennessean,  J.  Percy 
Priest. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ot 
the  blU? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir authorised  to  be  conatructed  at  Stewarta 
Ferry.   Tenn..   by    the   act    entitled    "An    act 


COMPENSATION   POLICIES   IN   FED- 
ERAL LAND  ACQUISITIONS 
Mr.     ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Teller)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
TTicre  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   TELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.   I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  further  needed  financial 
assistance  to  residents  and  businessmen 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects. 

On  January  15  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.  R.  9994.  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  commission  to  study 
the  adequacy  and  fairness  of  compensa- 
tion policies  generally  in  Federal  land 
acquisitions.  This  bill  is  pending  before 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  this  general 
study  bill,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Congress 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to 
abandon  our  piecemeal,  patchwork  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  granting  fair 
compensation  and  financial  assistance  to 
per.sons  displaced  by  national  pubUc 
works  projects.  However,  since  that 
time  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  ex- 
tending to  projects  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  principle  of  permit- 
ting reimbursement  for  moving  exp>enses. 
In  addition,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  bills  for  one  purpose  or 
another  to  relieve  specific  situations 
where  individuals  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate compensation. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  during  its  con- 
sideration of  housing  amendments  with 
my  specific  proposals  insofar  as  urban 
renewal  projects  are  concerned.  I  have 
introduced  today  the  two  bills  that  would 
grant  additional  needed  financial  assist- 
ance to  persons  displaced  by  projects 
under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

I  still  believe  that  It  Is  most  Important 
for  us  to  review  the  entire  field  of  com- 
pensation; I  continue  to  urge  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  commission  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  until  a  commission  is 
established,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  two  bills  I  have  today  intro- 
duced, which  would  provide  for  reim- 
bursement by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  displaced  persons  as  follows: 

First.  They  authorize  payment  for  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct  expenses  and 
losses. 

Second.  The  bills  also  permit  pay- 
ments to  tenants  for  the  difference  in 
rental  for  1  year  between  the  old  rental 
and  the  higher  rental  which  they  might 
be  obhged  to  pay  for  new  homes  or 
busines.ses. 

Third.  The  bills  also  allow  payment  to 
businessmen  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  their  business  if  they  cannot 
find  a  new  location  and  if  they  are  not 
offered  a  preference  in  the  redevelop- 
ment project  itself. 

Fourth.  The  bills  also  increase  the 
maximum  payments  to  $500  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  or  family  and  $10,000 
in  the  case  of  a  businessman.  Existing 
law  authorizes  payments  for  "reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any 
actual  direct  losses  of  property  except 
good  will  or  profit"  limited  to  $100  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  family  or  $2,500 
in  the  case  of  a  business  concern. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  bill  empower  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  low-cost  loans  to 
those  displaced  by  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. 


PREVENT    TRAFFIC    ACCIDENTS 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,   I  ask   unanimous  consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  May  26,  a  httle 
over  a  week  ago,  I  Introduced  into  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  337.  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  was.  and  still 
is,  to  assist  in  the  preventing  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  and  deaths  on  the 
Nation's  highways  over  holiday  week- 
ends. 

This  Concurrent  Resolution  337  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
with  the  exception  of  emergency  ve- 
hicles, all  other  motor  vehicles  should  be 
limited  to  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour 
over  holiday  weekends.  With  both  the 
4th  Of  July  and  Labor  Day  making  long 
holiday  weekends  still  to  come,  this  reso- 
lution is  very  important  for  the  saving  of 
many  lives  and  injuries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  speed  is 
the  great  cause  of  automobile  accidents 
on  the  highways.  With  highways 
crowded  with  traffic  as  they  are  over 
holiday  weekends  and  the  long  summer 
weekends,  many  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  travel  at  speeds  of  70  to 
100  miles  an  hour  and  dart  to  and  fro 
from  one  lane  of  traflBc  to  another. 
Here  is  the  source  and  the  cause  of  the 
accidents  that  take  place.  Somehow  this 
speed  must  be  controlled. 

It  was  my  hope  that  this  Concurrent 
Resolution  337  might  have  passed  the 
I 
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June  4 


Congress  prior  to  Memorial  Day  week- 
end. Due  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, however,  this  resolution  was  not 
brought  before  the  Congress.  If  it  had 
been.  It  is  very  possible  many  of  the  300 
liighway  deaths  might  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  morning 
following  Memorial  Day  weekend  we 
again  read  the  traffic  news  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation.  The  Associateti 
Press  reported  that  almost  320  persons 
in  the  United  States  were  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  motor  vehicular  accidents  over 
this  last  weekend.  How  terrible.  How- 
shocking.    What  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  number  of  people 
represents  a  number  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  membership  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  Over  300  people  arc 
dead,  when  but  for  a  little  care  and 
caution  they  misht  still  be  alive.  I  say 
this  is  inexcu.sable.  shocking  tragedy.  I 
say  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
do  something  about  it.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  do  something  about 
this  human  slaughter  on  the  highways. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Concur- 
rent Resolution  337  be  brought  to  the 
House  for  immediate  action. 


1958 


KONPARTISAN       DISCUFSTONS       ON 
FOREIGN   POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Cederberg  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.     Mr.    Speaker,    It 
appears  that  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
confine  the  discussions  on  foreign  policy 
to  a  nonpartisan  basis.     It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  there  is  any  place   where  non- 
partisanship  should  be  at  its  best,  it  is 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.     Neverthe- 
less  from  some  of   the  comments   that 
have  been  made  by  our  former  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  and  others 
in    the    hierarchy    of    the    Democratic 
Party,   it   appears   that   they   arc   trying 
to  inject  this  issue  in  the  coming  political 
campaign.     We  as  Republicans  invite  a 
comparison  of  our  record  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  with  that  of  the  Demo- 
crats. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  this  area  we 
Fhould  expect  constructive  criticism. 
There  is  room  for  honest  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  field.  Nevertheless  re- 
cent comments  lead  me  to  believe  that  we 
will  receive  no  constructive  criticism 
from  the  opposition  party,  but  merely 
criticism  designed  for  political  advan- 
tage. 

A  classic  example  of  the  injection  of 
politics  in  foreign  affairs  came  May  3  in 
Detroit  when  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  accused 
this  administration,  and  by  indirection 
those  Democrats  who  place  country  above 
party,  of.  and  I  quote,  "feelminded- 
ness.  incompetence,  lassitude,  and  fail- 
ure in  dealings  with  foreign  govern- 
ments." 

No  one  can  deny  that  such  language 
Is  not  typical  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in 
which  Dean  Acheson  spent  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  Rather,  these  are  the 
statements  of  a  man  attempting  to  con- 
ceal his  own  errors. 


Behind  such  vitriolic  statements  is  the 
rather  obvious  attempt  to  detract  from 
the  blunders  to  which  Mr.  Acheson  sub- 
scribed so  wholeheartedly — the  lack  of 
ability,  indifference  to  fact  and  inade- 
quacy which  allowed,  even  helped,  com- 
munism spread  to  nearly  evei-y  corner 
of  the  earth  and  made  Russia  the  most 
dangerous  military  power  in  world  his- 
toiy. 

This.  then,  is  the  man  who  accuses 
the  party  which  endrd  bloodshed  in 
Korea,  the  party  which  has  brought 
communistic  territorial  expansion  al- 
most to  a  halt,  of  feeble-mindedness. 
incompetence,  lassitude,  and  failure. 

It  is  because  these  public  utterances 
by  Acheson  reflect  on  many  Members 
of  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  lake 
this  time  today.  Most  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  worked  hard 
with  the  minority  in  an  effort  to  give 
this  Nation  the  best  possible  program 
for  dealing  with  its  neighbors  overseas 
and  checking  the  menace  of  Marxi.sm. 

There  have  been,  and  will  be.  honest 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  .some 
phases  of  our  foreign  policy  withm  both 
parties. 

For  the  .sake  of  all  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently toward  .sound  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
ridiculous  absurdities  voiced  in  recent 
weeks  by  Mr.  Acheson  only  recall  his 
failures  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  doubt  that  anyone,  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress, can  forget  that  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  era.  in  which  Mr.  Ache.son 
served,  was  far  from  tranquil.  The  pol- 
icies to  which  he  subscribed  produced 
7  years  of  depression,  two  major  wars, 
and  the  global  growth  of  Soviet  might. 

Today,  he  is  following  the  course  set 
by  his  party's  propagandists.  As  they 
have  done  with  our  domestic  situation. 
Dean  Ache.son  is  doing  with  our  foreign 
policy— forecasting  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion. He  is  attempting  to  build  fires  be- 
neath the  volatile  emotions  of  the 
hysterical  and  choo.ses  to  forget  that  it 
was  the  Republican  Party,  back  in  1953 
which  rescued  him  and  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration from  the  flames  of  inter- 
national conflict. 

The  implications  of  Mr.  Ache.son  s  re- 
marks are  to  the  effect  that  this  admin- 
istration is  leading  us  into  a  dead-end 
foreign  policy  from  which  it  cannot 
emerge,  even  with  a  fuil-.scale  war  such 
as  saved  the  New  Deal  from  our  longest 
depression. 

Mr.  Ache.son  .should  know,  more  than 
anvone  else,  that  he  and  other  iiberals" 
within  his  party  brought  about  the  most 
calamitous  foreign  affairs  me.ss  in  our 
history.  He  must  realize,  too,  that  criti- 
cal comments  about  this  administration 
cannot  change  the  record  of  incomi)e- 
tence.  lassitude,  and  failure  compiled 
under  his.  Roosevelt's,  and  Truman's 
leadership. 

In  view  of  this  knowledge,  there  can 
remain  but  one  purpose  for  his  irrespon- 
sible charges— politics. 

He  almost  allowed  that  rea.son  to  slip 
out  in  his  Detroit  address.     He  said: 

S<-)  It  would  bo  plfannnt  nt  this  time  when 
the  anguish   and  sweat   of   the   campaign   is 


BtUl  a  little  distance  away,  to  alt  and  enjoy 
the  proapect  of  victory — 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  he  added 

or,  at  most,  to  recount  lovingly  the  more 
lumlnoua  lolUea  of  the  preaent  adminla- 
tratlon. 
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He  should  know  what  luminous  follies 
are.  He  was  responsible  for  enough  of 
them.  The  results  of  the  luminous  fol- 
lies of  the  Acheson-Truman  policies  are 
slill  being  felt. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  his  better 
statements. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  has  charged 
that  the  'feeble  and  absentminded  ' 
manner  in  which  this  administration  is 
handling  lU  foreign  policy  could  leave  us. 
and  I  quote,  "practically  disarmed  in  the 
nuclear  world." 

This  a.s.sertion,  I  .should  remind  this 
body,  came  from  the  spokesman  for  the 
branch  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
reduced  us  to  such  a  .<^ad  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  that  many  of  our  soldiers  were 
without  weapons  when  we  were  propelled 
into  the  Korean  police  action. 

It  was  this  same  branch  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  spent  more  money  on 
peanuts  than  on  our  missile  program  and 
killed  research  and  development  of  our 
ICBM  It  also  slashed  from  the  military 
budget  during  the  flr.st  .se.ssion  of  this 
Congress  funds  for  7,500  additional 
missiles. 

If  Mr.  Acheson  does  not  want  the  term 
"feeble  and  ab.sentminded"  applied  to  his 
own  little  group  for  these  actions,  then 
we  are  left  with  the  only  alternative  con- 
clusion—that they  were  strong  and 
deliberate. 

I  am  sure  that  even  he  would  not  want 
to  admit  the  latter. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  asserted  that  we  are 
facing  our  problems  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  series  of  isolated  pains,  when,  he 
adds,  they  actually  are.  if  I  may  use  his 
own  words,  "all  evidence  of  a  state  of 
health,  or  lack  of  health,  of  the  great 
community  of  free  and  non-Ccmmunist 
peoples." 

And  this  is  the  foreign  policy  spokes- 
man under  whose  administration  we  saw 
Poland.  China.  Rumania.  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  formerly  free  peoples  fall 
under  Communist  rule. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  gentleman  to 
tell  the  American  people  truthfully 
whether  he  would  reinstitute  the  policy 
which  extended  slavery  to  so  many  inde- 
pendent countries  and  thus  throw  other 
millions  into  Soviet   bondage. 

He  also  has  complained,  somewhat  bit- 
terly, that  we  must  do  something,  and 
again  I  quote,  to  make  this  free  non- 
Communist  society  a  desirable  one  to  live 
within" 

I  believe  the  American  people  and 
everyone  here  feels  the  free.  non-Com- 
munist societies  are  desirable. 

This  self-styled  spokesman  on  foreign 
relations  for  the  Democratic  Partv  also 
has  ob.served  that  non-Communist  na- 
tions could  fall  apart  from  "lack  of  lead- 
ership, strength,  or  confidence  in  them- 
selves." and  that  they  thus  could  come 
under  Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  not  commented,  how- 
ever, on  whether  his  policies  produced 
such  leadership,  strength,  and  self-confi- 


dence In  the  many  nations  which  did  fall 
under  the  Soviet  steamroller. 

Another  of  the  cliarges  made  by  Dean 
Acheson  is  that  we  are  headed  for  hell 
and  perdition  because  of  inaction  in  the 
State  Department. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  other  bod>'.  more  than  a  year  ago. 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  showing  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
this  same  Mr.  Dulles  that  Dean  Acheson 
says  i.s  inactive,  had  met  with  or  ap- 
peared before  bipartisan  Congressional 
groups  160  times;  that  he.  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
held  at  least  50  sessions  on  forei",n  affairs 
with  responsible  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate  durmg  that  period,  and  that 
State  Department  officers  and  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  and 
subcommittees  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs  met  more  than  160  times. 

This  list.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  compiled 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Today,  it  un- 
doubtedly is  much  longer.  I  would  have 
requested  the  liiting  of  the  additional 
meetings  except  that  I  feel  the  insertion 
made  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
California  proves  Mr.  Acheson  is  rather 
lacking  in  veracity. 

I  should  add  tliat  in  this  case  the  proof 
was  retroactive. 

Mr.  Acheson  decries  the  inability  of 
Democrats  to  obtain  or  control  foreign 
affairs  legislation  "without  Executive 
help"  or  over    Executive  opposition." 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  however, 
on  January  6.  1957.  Mr.  Acheson  said  in 
an  article  written  for  tiie  New  York 
Times  magazine,  that  Congress  had  just 
that  power. 

Perhaps  he  has  for,q:otten.  Perhaps  he, 
like  Mr.  Truman,  had  a  lapse  of  memory. 
Just  what  Mr.  Acheson  would  have  this 
administration  do  is  to  meet  the  Soviet 
economic  aid  Uireat.  a  point  made,  oddly, 
by  the  man  he  denounces  so  vehemently, 
John  P\)ster  Dulles. 

In  fact.  Drew  Pearson,  the  official 
chronicler  of  the  Truman-Acheson  views, 
reported  on  May  9  that  other  members 
of  the  Democrat  Advi.sor>'  Council  feel 
Mr.  Acheson's  recommendations  atxrtut 
what  should  be  done  in  Europe  are  pretty 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  major  dif- 
ferences, despite  Mr.  Pearson  and  the 
council.  Mr.  Acheson  lias  recommended 
greater  use  of  Government  funds  In  our 
aid  programs,  whereas  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  repeatedly  eriphasized  the  im- 
portance of  private  capital  Investment. 
Similarly.  Mr  Acheson  would  make 
gifts  of  capital  to  forngn  countries  or 
greatly  expand  the  capitalization  of 
present  agencies,  sue  i  as  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fun  j.  Mr.  EKilles  has 
insisted  that  funds  be  made  available 
to  the  countries  In  question,  but  is  em- 
phatic In  the  need  for  extending  credit 
through  sound  banking  procedures. 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  dif- 
ferences between  Mr  Eddies'  policies  and 
those  of  Dean  Acheson  will  continue. 
Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Republican  Party 
believe  in  sound  economic  principles,  free 
enterprise,  and  a  stiong  capitalistic 
system. 


The  reasons  Acheson  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  share  such  views  are  many.  In 
his  background  are  statements  which 
may  explain  some  of  them. 

Speaking  at  a  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Council  on  American-Soviet  Piiendship 
in  honor  of  the  Red  dean  of  Canterbury 
November  14,  1945,  Acheson  said: 

Tliere  la  the  fact,  for  example,  that  never 
In  the  past  has  there  been  any  place  on  the 
globe  where  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  people  have  clashed  or  even 
been  antaponLitlc  •  •  •  and  there  Is  no  ob- 
jective reason  to  suppose  that  there  should 
be  now  or  in  Uie  future  ever  such  a 
place.   •    •    • 

We  understand  and  agree  with  them  (the 
Soviet  Goverrimeni)  to  have  friendly  govern- 
ments along  her  borders  Is  essential,  both  for 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

On  the  sijcaker's  platform  with  Mr. 
Acheson  were  such  fellow  liberals  as  Paul 
Robeson  and  Corliss  Lamount. 

The  sponsoring  group— the  Council  on 
American-Soviet  Friendship — as  every- 
one in  this  body  knows,  had  been  cited 
almost  2  years  earlier  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  sub- 
versive. 

On  June  28,  1946,  Mr.  Acheson  said: 

Too  much  !- tress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  hope 
of  this  Government  that  our  economic  assist- 
ance be  carried  out  In  China  through  a  me- 
dium of  a  government  fully  and  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  aU  Important  Chinese  political 
elements.  Including  the  Chinese  Communists. 

In  view  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and 
statements  such  as  these  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  surprising  that  Dean 
Acheson  and  his  followers  will  never  find 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Dulles  or  the 
Republican  administration  acceptable. 

Nor  IS  it  surprising  that  he  and  those 
of  his  political  leanings  must  stoop  to  dis- 
tortion and  lopsided  semantics  in  their 
effort  to  sell  their  ideology  to  the  Ameri- 
can r>eople. 

The  policies  of  Acheson  and  this  group 
gave  China  to  the  Communists  and 
placed  nearly  all  of  Eastern  Europe  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Kremlin.  Such  accom- 
plishments could  be  considered  successful 
only  by  the  lords  of  the  Russian  masses. 

Today,  the  furtherance  of  such  views 
depends  upon  the  Goebels  propaganda 
technique  of  saying  a  thing  often  enough 
and  people  will  believe  it — whether  or  not 
it  is  true. 

In  the  last  few  days,  followers  of  the 
Acheson  theories  have  revealed  that  they 
again  are  hard  at  their  old  antics. 

This  time,  they  have  taken  an  event 
so  glaringly  obvioiis  as  to  need  no  ex- 
planation whatsoever  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  twist  it  into  another  shape. 

The  story  being  circulated  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Communists  who  at- 
tacked Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixow 
in  Latin  America  really  were  not  Com- 
munists, but  sweet  and  decent  people 
who  were  displeased  with  Republican 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  similar  to  the  argument,  so  re- 
voltingly  reminiscent,  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  just  peaceful  farmers, 
or  agrarian  reformers. 

If  these  hawkers  of  the  imtrue  run 
according  to  form,  this  argvmient  will 
pick  up  momentum  in  the  days  ahead. 


If  successful,  this  propaganda  pro- 
gram could  result  in  an  endorsement  of 
all  Communist  groups  in  Latin  America, 
as  it  did  in  China. 

It  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  Ache- 
son-Truman  policy  that  gave  us  the 
Yalta  Agreement.  About  the  latter, 
William  C.  Bullitt,  Ambsissador  to  Mos- 
cow imder  the  New  Deal,  said: 

No  more  unnecessary,  disgraceful,  and  po- 
tentially disastrous  documents  has  ever  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  as  it  is  to 
most  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  heed  the  shoutings  of 
anyone  so  intimately  associated  with 
Yalta  and  the  Chinese  giveaway  to  the 
Communists  as  Dean  Acheson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
recent  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  held  here  in  ■Wash- 
ington a  few  weeks  ago.  a  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  negotiations  leading 
to  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Communist  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Many  members  of  this  organization 
have  been  active  in  the  past  in  delibera- 
tions on  foreign  policy  under  Democra- 
tic administrations.  Even  Mr.  Acheson, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  wired 
the  1949  convention  of  the  ADA  send- 
ing regrets  he  could  not  attend  and  ex- 
pressing his  'warm  appreciation  for  your 
support  of  our  foreign  policy." 

Twice  in  this  House  we  have  by  reso- 
lution expressed  our  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  liberal 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  been 
closely  allied  with  the  ADA  has  seen 
fit  to  publicly  take  issue  with  that  or- 
ganization on  this  matter. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  if  the  Demo- 
crats should  again  be  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  policy  they 
will  be  sympathetic  to  this  resolution  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know. 

Mr.  Acheson's  record  in  dealing  with 
these  matters  speaks  for  itself  and  it  is 
written  so  indelibly  that  it  ill  behooves 
him — or  the  Democratic  Party,  to  carry 
on  the  tjrpe  of  attack  he  has  made 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration. 


SOCIALISM    OR    FREE    ENTERPRISE 
IN  MEDICINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  BrayJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sum- 
mer heat  progresses,  millions  of  Amer- 
ican fathers  and  mothers  will  rest  easier 
than  they  have  for  many  years.  No 
longer  will  they  dread  for  their  children 
to  play  with  other  children  in  the  parks, 
streets,  and  the  swimming  pools — their 
fear  of  the  dread  scourge  of  polio  has 
been  relieved.  This  near  miracle  has 
been  accomplished  by  American  science, 
led  by  Dr.  Jonas  Balk,  and  millions  of 
dollars  given  by  Americans — young  and 
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old,  rich  and  poor,  plving  dimes  and  dol- 
lars— by  the  great  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  by  taxpayers'  money  so 
that  all  could  benefit. 

Many  of  us  were  shocked  by  the  re- 
rent  announcement  that  the  drug  manu- 
facturing concerns  which  have  produced 
this  Salk  vaccine  have  been  indicted. 
These  are  the  companies  and  manu- 
facturers who  achieved  in  1  short  year 
the  almost  fantastic  acomplishment  of 
producing  enough  Salk  vaccine  to  care 
for  all.  They  raised  the  availability  of 
this  vaccine  from  a  product  rare  as 
rubies  to  a  point  where  it  is  available  to 
all. 

I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  prejudge  the  litif-'ation. 
that  is,  the  indictment.  I  do  feel  that 
It  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congres.s  certain  facts  surrounding 
this  rather  unusual  situation.  In  1955. 
when  it  was  apparent  that  a  great  break- 
through had  been  made  by  Dr.  Salk  in 
this  discovery  of  a  preventative  for  polio, 
there  was  a  demand  that  this  vaccine  be 
distributed  in  adequate  quantities,  and 
that  no  one,  regardless  of  how  poor, 
should  be  denied  access  to  it.  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  the  end  that  no 
one  should  be  deprived  of  this  vaccine 
for  lack  of  money.  So,  this  matter  is 
of  direct  interest  to  Congress. 

All  of  America  was  .justifiably  proud 
of  the  great  scientific  achievement  of  the 
Salk   vaccine,   and    there    was   an   over- 
whelming demand  that  this  polio  serum 
should    be    available    for   all    American 
youths.      To    accomplish    this    required 
millions   of   dollars,   great   organization, 
and    know-how    in    order   to    build    and 
expand  laboratories  and  other  facilities 
to  meet  this  demand.     Our  great  drug 
manufacturers,  a  part  of  our  free-enter- 
prise system  which  has  blazed  paths  of 
achievement  around  the  globe,  came  for- 
ward and  met  this  challenge.     Five  drug 
manufacturers     succeeded     beyond     our 
wildest    dreams    in    producing    sufficient 
vaccine    for    America — even    enough    to 
share  with  the  world.     They  are  the  ones 
who  are  now  under  indictment.     Two  of 
the.se  companies  are  located  in  Indian- 
apolis.    PiLman-Moore  Co.  has  an  out- 
standing   record    in    the    research    and 
manufacture  of  drugs:  but  at  present  I 
shall    confine    my    remarks    to    the    Eli 
Lilly    Co.,    which    is    the    largest    polio- 
vaccine  producer,  having  produced   ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  all  polio  vac- 
cine   made    in    the    United    States.     Al- 
though the  Eli  Lilly  Co.   is  not  located 
in  my  district  and  I  am  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  company,  I  do  have  a 
rather  thorough  knowledge  of  its  back- 
ground, its  reputation,  and  its  accom- 
plishments. 

Its  founder,  Eli  Lilly,  owned  a  small 
drugstore  at  Greencastle,  Ind.  After 
the  Civil  War,  he  and  his  .son  began  to 
manufacture  drugs  in  Indianapolis.  It 
Is  still  an  independent  corporation  and 
the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by 
Hoosiers.  Its  labor  relations  have  been 
remarkably  beneficial  to  all.  I  have 
never  known  a  corporation  where  a 
Stronger  spirit  of  loyalty  exi.sted  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  each  to- 
ward the  other.  During  the  severe  de- 
pression of  the  thirties,  not  one  employee 


was  discharged  or  suffered  a  pay  cut. 
Today  9,000  Eli  Lilly  employees  are 
working  in  the  research,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pharmaceutical  and  biological 
products  for  use  in  virtually  every  field 
of  medicine  in  140  countries.  I  remem- 
ber while  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I  no- 
ticed the  Inoculation  again.st  typhus 
which  I  received  was  manufactured  by 
Eli  Lilly.  Kli  Lilly  was  the  first  to  mass 
produce  insulin;  today  in.sulin  costs  about 
one-twentieth  of  what  it  did  30  years 
ago. 

Lilly  cancer  researcher-  are  currently 
embarked  on  a  program  lo  test  between 
5.000  and  8.000  chemicals  per  year  in  a 
.search    for    anticancer    activity.      They 
have  long  experience  in  heart  research. 
Early  in  19,')7.  Lilly  introduced  a  chemi- 
cally diflerent  tranquilizing  drug.    Typi- 
cal  of   Lillys   concern   for   humanity   is 
the  fact  that  a  full-scale  refearch  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  develop  a  vaccine 
for    B-virus    encephalitis,    which    is    a 
fatal    disea.e       This    program    is    beins 
undertaken    without    hope    of    monetary 
retui-n.   becau.se  probably  fewer  than  a 
dozen  cases  have  ever  been  reported  in 
medical    literature.      When    the    United 
States     Pviblic     Health     Service     sought 
help   to   avert   an   Asiatic   flu   epidemic, 
more  than  $3  million  was  invested  in 
facilities    and     inventory     and     over    5 
million   c.   c.   of   vaccine    was   produced, 
which  was  an  increase  of  70  fold  in  out- 
put.    More  than  $1.3  million  wa.s  .'=pent 
by  EHi  Lilly  Co.  in  1957  for  scientific  re- 
search, more  than  anv  other  drug  manu- 
facturing concern.     Lilly  products  in  ex- 
cess of  one-half  million  dollars  in  value 
were  donated   last  year  for  the  use  of 
foreign  missionaiy  groups.     Three  hun- 
dred  and   eighty   thou-sand   dollars   wa.s 
contributed    to    the   National   Fund    for 
Medical  Education  and  American  Foun- 
dation   for    Pharmaceutical    Education. 
Hundreds   of    thousands    of    dollars    are 
also  given  by  the  Lilly  Co.  to  other  char- 
itable,   welfare,    and    social    betterment 
groups.    P.jur  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was   recently   contributed    for   the   con- 
sti-uction  of  a  hospital  in  Indianapolis, 
and     more     than     S2C0.0OO     additional 
funds    were    contributed    by    Lilly   em- 
ployees. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  nc- 
complishments  of  the  Ely  Lilly  Co.,  but 
I   want   to   discu.ss   the   manufacture   of 
Salk   vaccine.     As  I  mentioned  earlier. 
America  became  av.are  in   1955  that  a 
victory  in  the  battle  against  polio  was 
ahead.     But   to   realize   that   victory,   it 
was    necessary    to    expand     the    small 
amount  of  vaccine  in  Dr.  Salk's  labora- 
tory to  an  amount  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply   all    Ami-rica.      This    required    great 
productive  genius,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars, together  with  a  maximum  of  ex- 
pert "know-how".    Lilly  was  one  of  the 
companies  that  without  profit  produced 
for  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation 
its  Salk  vaccine  for  mass  immunization 
tests. 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  great  wave 
of  emotion  engulfed  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  demanded  that  the  vaccine  be 
put  within  the  reach  of  all  who  might 
need  it.     Those  people  in  our  country 
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who    favor    statlsm.    tho.se    who    either 
sincerely     or     maliciously     oppo.se     the 
American   free  enterpri.se  system,  saw 
in  this  emotion-charged  situation  an  op- 
portunity  for   the  Ckjvernment  to   take 
over   a   field   where   the   free   enterprise 
system  had  heretofore  existed.    This  was 
to  be  a  real  wed'.!c  for  socialized  medi- 
cine.     Those   who    believed    in   statism 
said    that   only    the   Government    could 
produce,    control,    and    distribute    Salk 
vaccine  properly  and  in  suflBcient  quan- 
tities; that  this  great  Job  was  too  much 
for  free  enterprise  to  accomplish.     The 
papes  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  period  reflect  the  high  emotion  that 
surrounded  this  .subject.     I  wish  every- 
one could  read  those  speeches  made  on 
the  floor   of  Congress   and   those   news 
articles    and    editorials    placed    in    the 
Congressional  Record  attacking  Amer- 
ica's free  enterpri.se  system.     This  pres- 
sure to  abandon  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem   to    governmental    production    and 
controls  was  resisted.     A.^ide  from   the 
Con'::re.ssional  appropriation  and  regula- 
tions previou.sly  mentioned,  our  Govern- 
ment left  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the   polio  vaccine  to   the  drug 
manufacturers,  normal  wholesale  chan- 
nels.      druKpi.st.s.       doctors.       ho.spital.s. 
nur.se.s    and    technicians.      In    fact,    the 
Salk  vaccine  was  handled  in  the  Ameri- 
can way.     The  drug  busine.ss  is  highly 
competitive   and   we   have   thou.sands   of 
capable    drug    manufacturers,    but   only 
the  larger  ones  could  afford  to  erect  im- 
mediately the  facilities  and  gather  the 
neces.sary    e^juipment    and    furnish    the 
trained  personnel  for  this  big  job.     Five 
manufacturers    succeeded    beyond     the 
greatest  dreams  of  the  .social  planners. 
Within  a  year  Salk  vaccine  was.  to  use 
a    colloquialism,    ••runninc    out    of    our 
eai-s."     The    dreaded    iX)lio    practically 
had  been  whipped.     Not  only  was  suffi- 
cient  polio   vaccine    manufactured    but 
there  is  an  enormous  stockpile  in  stor- 
age.     Twenty-six    million    units,    to   be 
exact,  are  being  held  in  storage— 24  mil- 
lion of  these  units  are  being  held  by  Eli 
Lilly.      Much   of   this   vaccine  will   have 
to  be  destroyed  because  of  age.  but  the 
lo.ss  will  not  be  to  the  taxpayers  but  to 
the  manufacturers,  principally  Eli  Lilly. 
Climaxing  this  great  achievement,  on 
May  12  of  this  year  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  New  Jersey  indicted  these  five  drug 
manufacturers,  alleging  that  they  "have 
engaged  in  nn  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy   in   restraint   of   the   h.crein- 
above    described    trade    and    cwuuneice 
among  the  several  States  in  sales  of  po- 
liomyelitis   vaccine.-     This    is    only    a 
charge    which    the    Government    must 
later  prove,  and  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  do 
not   intend   to   prejudge   this   litigation. 
I  do.  however,  want  to  point  out  certain 
salient  facts,   for   these  charges  should 
not  over.shadow  in  the  public  mind  the 
great  contribution  to  the  health  of  our 
Nation  which  the  Lilly  Co.  has  made. 

Five  times  since  those  tumultuous  days 
in  1955.  these  five  drug  manufacturers 
cut  the  price  of  Salk  vaccine  on  their 
own  initiative,  until  the  price  is  now  one- 
half  of  the  original  price,  now  $1.20  per 
unit.  Lilly  s  profit  per  unit  has  been  6'i 
cents.  The  Government  receives  a  52 '2 
percent  discount  on  its  purchases.     In 


1955   no   one   would   have   known   what 
would  have  been  a  proper  price  for  this 
vaccine.    Our  Goveriment  and  our  peo- 
ple wanted  it  immetilately  and  in  enor- 
mous quantities.     Tliey  received  It  from 
these  five  drug  manufacturers.     There 
was  no  time  to  argue  over  costs.    Appar- 
ently our  free  enterprise  system  worked 
even    more  eCBcientl.v   than   anticipated 
for  this  vaccine  was  j  educed  in  price  five 
times  by  each  of  th?se  manufacturers, 
which,  to  say  Uie  lei^t.  is  a  rather  im- 
usual  conspiracy.    It  would  seem  that  if 
each  of  these  fi\e  companies  had  raised 
the  price  of  the  jx)lio  vaccine  in  different 
amounts  instead  of  lowering  it  for  the 
Government  and  gereral  public  in  the 
same  amounts,  then  i>erhaps  they  would 
not  now  face  these  ch.irges.    This  hardly 
seems  the  record  of  u  monopoly  or  of  a 
company  attempting  10  gouge  the  public. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  the 
present  price  of  $1.20  per  unit  for  polio 
vaccine    is    too    high    or    not.      I    doubt 
whether  anyone  could  determine  that  of 
a  certainty  even  tod  ly.  for  one  would 
not  know  how  much,  for  instance,  that 
Lilly    will    lo.-^e    of    th(     24    million    uniU 
that  they  have  in  st(  rage.     I  do  know, 
however,  that  when  tl-ese  five  drug  man- 
ufacturers  demonstrated   that  our   free 
enterprise  system  could  produce  and  dis- 
tribute this  vaccine   'aster,  better,  and 
Cheaper  than  any  scKialized  plan  could 
have  ever  approached  doing,  ju.st   then 
they  gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  all  those 
who  have  no  confidence  in  our  system 
and  would  substitute  statism  in  the  place 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.    They  be- 
came the  victims  of  attacks  and  charges. 
Yes,   the  Ell  Lilly  Co.   has  been  very 
succe.ssful  in  the  maiiufacture  of  drugs 
and  it  has  .shown  sub:  tantial  profits.    If 
it  had  not  been  successful,  it  could  not 
have  accomplished  the  great  good  that 
it  has.     It  could  not  have  given  many 
millions  to  medical  r<'search.     It  would 
not  be  able  to  absorb  the  loss  from  mil- 
lions of  units  of  Salk  vaccine  which  are 
not  needed.    If  it  had  not  been  success- 
ful, it  could  not  pay  the  wages  of  its 
9.000    employees;    anc    it   could    not    be 
paying  some  $34  million  in  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Dr  R  Carlyle  Bulej ,  In  The  Story  Be- 
hind the  Wonder  Drugs,  said: 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  Ell  Lilly  tc 
Co  l8  more  than  a  bu.sli  ess;  It  is  an  institu- 
tion— a  social.  Bclentlflc,  and  economic  en- 
tity. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
waited  this  long  because  I  wanted  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Indiana  on  the  pres- 
entation he  has  mad;  and  to  add  my 
comments  to  what  he  has  said. 

I  think  the  wrong  c<  mmittee  has  been 
handling  this  particular  investigation. 
The  original  Salk  polit'  vaccine  program 
originated  in  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Cc  mmittee.  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  joined 
the  members  of  our  committee  and  vis- 
ited the  operations  of  the  Eli  Lilly  Co. 
and  saw  how  they  made  Salk  polio  vac- 
cine. It  is  a  remarkable  discovery  and 
a    remarkable    proces-s,    and    it    is    an 
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achievement    of    which    all    of    us    are 
justly  proud. 

Now  another  committee  of  the  House 
seems  to  be  investigating  and,  as  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  they  seem  to  be 
more  concerned  with  socialized  medicine 
than  they  do  with  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  hope  that  somehow,  and  in  some 
manner,  this  charge  can  be  removed 
from  that  committee,  that  another  study 
can  be  made,  and  a  diflferent  report, 
likewise. 

I  have  read  (he  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I 
feel  that  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  should  have  studied 
the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  read  the  testimony  of  the  Members 
who  came  before  that  committee  and 
gave  their  story  as  our  colleague  from 
the  Seventh  District  has  given  his. 

Just  one  further  comment,  and  this 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  us  here  have 
been  in  business,  some  of  us  in  the  man- 
ufacturing business.  I  had  the  for- 
tune at  one  time  to  be  a  small  manu- 
facturer. We  found  that  we  were  in 
competition  with  large  manufacturers, 
and  it  was  not  possible  at  all  times  to 
compete  with  them.  Yes.  many  times 
large  manufacturers  reduced  their 
prices.  We  reduced  our  prices.  If  a 
large  competitor  cuts  his  price  it  is  nec- 
essary for  others  in  the  same  business  to 
cut  their  prices  if  they  are  to  stay  in 
business. 

Eli  Lilly  and  these  other  companies 
are  no  different.  If  one  cut  the  price 
others  had  to  cut  their  price  to  keep  in 
line.  Whether  a  competitor  is  small  or 
large,  if  one  in  the  business  reduces 
prices,  others  must  follow  suit. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  of  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  do  justice  to  these 
people.  I  am  quite  sure  when  they  have 
their  hearing  that  Eli  Lilly  and  these 
other  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
will  be  absolved  of  this  charge  which  un- 
doubtedly has  reflected  on  their  good 
reputation. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  forceful  presentation  of  this  matter. 


THE  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM  WITH  RELA- 
TION TO  LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINING 
IN  IDAHO 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  (Mrs.  PfostJ 
is  recognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  will  be  before  this  body. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  today  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  that  although  I 
have  supported  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress,  I  may  not  do  so  this 
year.  The  bill  now  pending  on  the  House 
Calendar  does  not  recognize  nor  does  it 
alleviate  in  any  way  the  critical  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  the  north  Idaho  lead- 
zinc  mining  area. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  how  desperate 
that  situation  is.     I  shall  have  to  con- 


tent myself,  however,  with  a  mere  state- 
ment of  hard,  cold  facts,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  portray  with  words  the 
hopelessness,  the  hunger,  and  the  heart- 
ache which  stretch  out  across  the  area 
because  nothing  has  been  done  to  meet 
the  lead-zinc  crisis. 

I  can  best  simimarize  the  situation  by 
readmg  a  telegram  I  received  this  morn- 
ing from  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  in  the  heart  of  the  lead- 
zinc  producing  area,  and  I  quote: 

^  Wallaci:,  Idaho. 

Gr\cie  Pfost, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Economic  conditions  in  north  Idaho  min- 
ing areas  are  rapidly  deteriorating  to  a  point 
that  will  soon  be  much  worse  than  those 
experienced  in  the  1930s.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  if  there  is  no  price  improve- 
ment by  fall  all  the  lead -zinc  producers  will 
probably  be  closed.  These  are  not  Just  tho 
little  mines  but  the  big  ones,  too  Since 
these  announcements  the  price  of  lead  has 
dropped  again.  Action  must  be  taken  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  to  stabilize  min- 
eral prices  to  a  point  that  wUl  permit  a 
profit.  If  that  Is  not  done  the  Industry  will 
cease  to  exist.  Your  urgent  attention  to  the 
fate  of  this  Industry  is  urgently  requested. 

Wallace  Chamber  of   Commehce 

Piatt  Httll, 
Chairman,  National  Affairs  Committee. 

The  immediate  motivation  for  the  tel- 
egram came  when  the  largest  lead-zinc 
operator  in  the  area,  the  Bunker  Hill  Co 
sent  a  letter  to  all  their  employees  alert- 
ing them  to:  "a  possible  necessary  shut- 
down of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mine.  Star 
Mine,  and  lead  smelter  during  the  period 
covering  August  and  or  September." 

The  letter  stated  as  the  reason: 

The  importation  of  foreign  lead  and  zinc 
into  the  United  Slates  in  amounts  far  be- 
yond our  country's  needs  still  continues 
This  foreign  metal  is  being  sold  at  prices  be- 
low domestic  quotations  and  as  a  result  has 
captured  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  th« 
domestic  market  for  lead  and  zinc. 

As  a  result.  Bunker  HUl  has  large  unsold 
stocks  of  both  lead  and  zinc  metal.  These 
unsold  stocks  of  metal  continue  to  Increase 
month  by  month.  Obviously  Bunker  HiU 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  at  its  present 
rate  of  production  unless  there  is  some  relief 
from  these  adverse  conditions. 

The  letter  further  states  that  if  no  re- 
lief is  forthcoming  during  the  month  of 
June,  the  shutdown  program  will  go  into 
effect.  Some  1,500  workers  could  be  laid 
off  unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
immediate  steps  to  aid  the  ailing  lead- 
zinc  industry. 

I  am  receiving  many  communications 
which  tell  what  the  shutdown  will  mean 
to  the  workers  involved,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day from  Mrs.  Harvey  Box  of  Smelter- 
ville,  which  is  not  far  from  Wallace: 

May  30,   1958. 

Dear  Mrs.  Pfost:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
as  a  homemaker  and  mother.  I  know  noth- 
ing of  large  industrial  operations  and  cer- 
tainly not  much  about  politics  but  if 
someone  like  yourself  can  help  the  people  of 
our  community  I  would  be  ever  grateful  to 
you. 

I  am  sending  a  clipping  from  the  dally 
paper— Kellogg  Evening  News.  If  this  shut- 
down happens,  hundreds  of  men  are  Jobless. 
Speaking  for  ourselves  we  could  possibly  lose 
our  home.     I  know  there  must  be  hundreds 
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of  others  like  ua  who  have  bought  homes 
and  planned  to  raise  our  famUlea  here.  Now 
what  do  we  do  when  our  source  oX  Income 
iB  completely  closing  down? 

We  have  children  to  start  back  to  school 
thla  fall.  Certainly  they  must  have  books 
and  proper  clothlnjf.  Well,  this  cannot  be  it 
wo  have  no  work. 

I  am  afraid,  Mrs,  Prom,  In  reading  my  let- 
ter I  have  not  expressed  In  words  what  I 
really  feci,  Hope  you  can  iindcrstnud  the 
plight  of  all  of  us  fnmlllea  here  lu  the  njlu- 
Ing  community. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs,  Harvey  Box. 
BMCtrmviLLE.  Idaho. 

Here  Is  a  quotation  from  another  let- 
ter I  received  yesterday  from  a  woman 
In  KelloRg,  another  important  town  in 
the  lead-zinc  producing  area  of  north 
Idaho: 

It  seems  to  us  that  nobody  Is  taking  any  In- 
terest or  paying  any  attention  to  what  Is 
happening  to  u.b  In  Kellogg.  IT  we  are  going 
to  give  everything  to  the  foreigners.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them  the 
White  House,  bring  the  people  home  that  we 
have  elected  (to  all  the  States)  they  dont 
seem  to  have  backbone  enough  to  protect 
lis.  then  we  can  all  be  one  big,  unhappy, 
hungry  family  together.  Maybe  this  would 
wake  our  political  leaders  up  and  let  tl:em 
know  what  the  laboring  people  are  going 
through,  wondering  If  they  will  have  a  Job, 
or  enough  for  their  families  to  eat. 


June  ^ 


1958 


When  BtookplUng  was  suspended,  big  tm- 
jjorters  driistlcnlly  cut  prlcen.  and  Import* 
rose  to  new  blglis.  exceeding  anything  lu  our 
pa.it  experience. 

Employment  befwn  to  drop  again,  and  to- 
day only  about  1,700  men  are  employed  In 
the  lead-zinc  Industry  in  Idaho.  Mont  of 
those  men  who  have  Jobs  working  under- 
ground are  on  a  4-d,iy  work  wlUch  coa- 
•Iderubly  d.crcases  their  pay  envelopes. 

It  Is  ob\40U8  that  such  n  dn  p  In  payrolls 
would  have  a  dlxnutrous  effect  on  the  com- 
munities In  the  lead-zinc  areas,  fthoshone 
County  Is  a  one-Industry  coimty— a  lead-rlnc 
county,  ItH  bufilnrwitcs  and  serviros  are  all 
dependent  upon  the  dollars  of  the  mining 
companies,  and  the  men  who  work  for  them, 
for  mofct  of  their  trade.  Many  of  them  ure 
having  hard  sledding  to  keep  their  doors 
open:  quite  a  number  of  those  doors  have 
gone  dark. 


I  think  you  will  apree  with  mc  that  this 
letter  sounds  as  though  it  might  have 
been  written  in  the  great  depression  of 
the  early  thirties.  It  should  give  us  all 
pause. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  critical  conditions  in 
north  Idaho's  mining  towns.    In  March 
I  asked  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  take  no  action  on  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Asreements 
Act  until  after  the  TarifT  Commission  had 
announced  its  recommendations  on  lead- 
zinc   under   the   escape   clause    and    the 
President  had  decided  whether  he  would 
act  on  them.     I  suppe.sted  that  if  the 
Tariff  Commis.'^ion   did   not  recommend 
adequate    tariffs    and    quotas,    and    the 
President  did  not  act  upon  them,  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  A-reements  Act  be 
amended  to  give  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
Industry   the    protection    it    must    have 
from  cheaply  mined  foreign  ores  if  the 
Industry  i.s  to  survive. 

At  that  time  I  outlined  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  lead -zinc  industry  in  Idaho 
in  the  last  5  years: 

Back  In  early  1953,  when  excessive  forelpn 

mports    broke    the    United    States    price    of 

lead   and   zinc,   3,200   people  were  employed 

.V^^-^"^^  '"'"^^  '"  Itlnho,     By  the  end  of 

1953  employment  had  dropped  to  2  100 
You   win   remember   that   late  In    1953   the 

lead-Zinc  industry  applied  for,  and  In  1954 
won  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  maximum  permissible 
tariff  Increase  but.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
recommendation,  the  President  initiated 
stockpiling  and  subsequently  the  barter  pro- 
gram.  '^ 

Employment  climbed  moderately  from  lat^ 

1954  to  mtd-1957.  when  the  barter  prorrnm 
was  suspended,  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  announced  that  def.Mi.se  stock- 
piling criteria  had  almost  been   met. 

In  general,  the  defense  stockpile  had  taken 
United  States  lead  and  zinc  off  the  m.arket 
and  thereby  Imports  took  over  a  larger  and 
larger  siiare  oX  United  States  consumptlou 


Since  I  prepared  that  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  statement  what  lias  hap- 
pened? 

The  TarifT  Commission  came  out  with 
a  split  decision,  and  with  unrealistic 
quota  recommendations.  I  was  not 
happy  with  the  recommendations — but 
I  felt  that  at  lonR  last  the  lead-zinc  in- 
dustry would  be  piven  some  rehef.  I 
sent  the  President  a  telegram  piving  him 
a  picture  of  the  acute  distress  in  nortli 
Idaho,  in  the  hope  it  would  stimulate  a 
speedy  decision. 

Within  a  few  days  I  received  a  brief 
note  from  one  of  the  President  s  assist- 
ants which  indicated  that  the  President 
was  not  Koing  to  act  upon  any  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  but 
had  decided  instead  that  a  stabilLzation 
program,  based  on  subsidies,  was  tlie 
an.swer  to  the  lead -zinc  crisis.  The  sub- 
sidy pros  ram  wrs  announced  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Sea  ton  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
Committee  less  than  5  short  days  after 
the  TarifT  Commission  recommendations 
had  reached  the  White  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gives  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion that  badly  needs  answering.     If  the 
President   Jiad    decided    that   a   subsidy 
program  wa.s  the  answer  to  lead-zinc  ills 
why  did  he  and  his  Cabinet  wait  .so  long 
to  .say  so?     Why  did  the  administration 
allow  the  lead -zinc  industry  to  go  to  all 
of    the    trouble    and    expense— for    the 
third    time    in    8    years— of    presenting 
their  case  to  the  Tariff  Commi,>^sion  to 
ask  for  relief  under  the  escape  clause  if 
the    President    did    not    believe,    as    he 
stated  last  summer,  that  this  was  the 
proper  channel  through  which  to  .seek 
such  relief? 

Why  did  the  administration  let  more 
lead-zinc  companies  ro  into  the  red— 
and   some  of   the  small   ones  go   under 
entirely— durins  the  more  than  6  lonK 
months  the  Tanfl  Commission  was  pon- 
dering lead-zinc  tariffs  and  quotas— if 
the  administration  believed  that  a  sub- 
sidy plan  was  the  way  to  meet  the  crisis' 
Why  did  it  allow  thousands  more  men  to 
lose  their  job.s.  with  the  resulting  hard- 
ship on  their  families,  and  the  loss  of 
business  to   the  communities   in   which 
they  live,  while  the  TarifT  Commis.sion 
worked  on  a  solution  to  their  problems 
which  the  administration  did  not  intend 
to  consider? 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  an  In- 
dustry being  sold  down  the  river— this 


The  Idea  for  a  subsidy  plan  for  lead- 
zinc  is  not  new.  In  1953.  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congre.sa,  i  Introduced  a 
subsidy  bill  in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Murray  of  Montana.  My  bill  provided 
for  an  Incentive  payment  program  for 
fftratcTic  and  critical  ores.  metal«.  and 
mineral.^.  IncludlnR  lead  and  elnc.  It 
wa,s  a  mucli  bolter  plan  than  the  one 
now  ofTrreil  by  thl.s  ndmlnlxtrntlon— . 
«ome  5  years  later  -becau.s^  the  level  of 
.nubhldy  paymenl«  wn.n  governed  by  the 
nonfenoiis  metals  mdcx  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics 

Do  you  know  thnt  this  Republlcnn 
admlnl.stratlon  did  not  even  bother  to 
prepare  a  report  cf  Its  vlewa  on  the  bill 
Senator  Murray  and  I  sponsored  when 
such  a  report  wa.s  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate* and  House  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs  Committees? 

I  cannot  help  wonderinfr.  therefore 
whether  this  new  Republican  subsidy 
proposal  is  simply  a  dodge  to  block 
tarifTs  and  quotas. 

In  any  event,  we  know  that  the  sub- 
sidy i)ro'-ram  now  suRgested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Icnd-zinc  industry.  The  stabilisation 
price  of  14  75  cents  for  lead  and  12  75 
for  zinc  would  not  be  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  industry.  Everybody  is  won- 
dering how  Secretary  Seaton  arrived  at 
the.se  prices  when  only  last  year  the  ad- 
mini.<tration  propo.sed  peril-point  jjriccs 
of  17  cents  for  lead  and  14'  .  cents  for 
zinc. 

Many  of  our  mines,  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be 
called  marginal,  could  exist  at  the  14- 
and  12-cent  prices  only  by  liquidatiny 
their  present  ore  a.ssets.  They  could  not 
finance  exploration  for  new  ore  bodies. 
Other  mines  could  only  break  even  with 
the  subsidy  prices.  Tliis  simpiv  means 
that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  no 
lead-zinc   industry   in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Shoshone  County  and 
the  Coeur  d'Alcnes  in  north  Idaho  are 
not  to  become  ghost-town  area.s,  thi.s 
Congress  must  take  some  action  to  give 
substantial  relief  to  the  lead-zinc  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  deeply  disapix)inted  that  the 
bill  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade  apree- 
ments  program  as  reported  by  the  Hou.«.e 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
recognize  the  pressing  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  domestic  industries  and  pro- 
prams  which  are  about  to  be  put  out  of 
business  by  cheap  foreign  Imports. 

I  am  even  more  disappointed  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee— knowing  that 
injured    domestic    industrtes    had    been 
Piven    no    help    in    the    bill— granted    a 
closed  rule  so  that  those  of  us  who  want 
to  try  to  protect  our  domestic  industries 
do  not  have  the  privilppe  of  ofTering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.     We  have  only 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  committee 
bill,  or  for  the  substitute  bill  spon.sored 
by    the    gentleman    from    Penn.sylvania 
I  Mr.    Simpson]    which    extends   the   re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  program  for 
only   2   years   instead   of   5,   and   makes 
some  other  minor  but  inadequate  con- 
cessions to  American  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  people  at 
home  to  understand  these  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers.     They  cannot  see 
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why  their  Congressman  cannot  stand  up 
and  vote  for  what  he  believes  In. 

A*  I  stated  earlier,  I  have  In  the  past 
supported  the  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments program.  ITie  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this 
year  to  extend  this  program  Is  a  bill 
Idaho  should  not  have  to  live  with.  If  it 
Is  not  amended  to  protect  one  of  the  most 
important  Industrie.?  in  the  State  I  rep- 
resent, I  may.  muOi  as  I  regret  having 
to  do  so,  have  to  support  the  Simpson  bill, 
and  If  It  is  defeated,  I  may  vote  against 
extending  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program. 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.    DAWSON   of   Utah.     I   want    to 
commend   the  gentlewoman  for  a  very 
fine  statement.    In  order  to  emphasize 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  just  how 
we  all  feel  about  this  situation.  I  can  .say 
I  find  myself  in  the  same  position  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho.     I  have  sup- 
ported the  reciprocal  trade  program  each 
year  that  it  has  come  up  for  a  vote,  but 
this   year   I   find   my.self   in   a   position 
where  I  simply  cannot  support  It  with 
provisions  as  it  now  has  been  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  must  jiart  company.     The 
situation  in  the  Sta-.e  of  Utah  Is  similar 
to  that  in   Idaho,     The  lead   and  zinc 
industry  Is  practicaMy  closed  down  and. 
as  the  gentlewoman  has  suggested,  the 
price  of  zinc  dropped  another  half  cent 
Just  this  past  week.     It  is  now  down  to 
11   centij.     And   it  is  simply  Impossible 
for   this  industry  to  survive  under   the 
present  prices.     In  my  opinion,  there  is 
only  one  solution  to  it.  and  that  is  some 
protection  against  the  low-cost  foreign 
imports    which    are    pouring    into    this 
country.     A  subsidy  program   has  been 
talked     about    by     the     administration. 
However,  the  prices  suggested  are  so  low 
that  it  will  simply  keep  the  patient  alive 
for  a  temporary  period  but  by  no  means 
restore  him  to  health.     So.  something 
must  be  done.     I  realize  that  we  must 
support  foreign  trade,  it  is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  this  country,  but  at  the 
same   time   if   we   are   going   to   permit 
essential    industries,   such    as    lead    and 
zinc,  to  pa.ss  by  the  boards,  we  will  find 
that  there  is  something  more  important 
than  our  foreign  friends  that  are  in- 
volved.    I  hear  my  friends  say — and  one 
of    them    mentioned    it    today — that    it 
might   be   good  conservation   policy  to 
rely  on  these  foreign  sources  of  supply 
and  keep  our  own  metals  in  the  ground, 
and  then  when  we  need  them  and  war 
comes  on,  then  we  will  turn  the  faucet 
on,  as  it  were,  and  bring  our  mines  back 
to  production.     But.  the  difficulty  with 
that  argument  is  that  the  people  who 
make   those  statements  do  not  realize 
that  a  mine  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  faucet;  you  cannot  turn  it  on  and  ofT. 
Once    these    mines    close,    they    become 
flooded,  the  timbers  rot  away,  and  we 
find  that  when  we  do  need  the  metals 
you  cannot  turn  them  ofT  and  on  like  you 
do    a    faucet.     Not    only    that,    but    the 
miners  leave  the  mining  communities, 
go  elsewhere  to  find  Jobs,  and  you  can- 
not call  them  back;  it  is  simply  impos- 


sible.    And,  we  must  remember,  too,  that 

if  war  comes — and  we  hope  it  will  not 

but  If  It  does  come  and  the  enemy  has 
the  seas  filled  with  submarines  blowing 
our  ships  olT   the  seas   while  they   are 
attempting   to   bring   these   metals   In 
from  foreign  lands,  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  In  a  most  precarious  situation. 
and  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  see  these 
domestic  Industries  go  by  the  boards. 
I  hope  those  who  are  not  here  tonight  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  say,  those  who 
have  supported  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram, realize  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  It  at  this  time 
unless  something  Is  done  to  give  pro- 
tection   to    this    vital    industry    which 
means   so   much   to   our   communities. 
Letters  that  the  gentlewoman  has  read 
can  be  duplicated  in  every  mining  com- 
munity   in    the    West.     I   receive    them 
every  day.    They  are  not  isolated  in- 
stances.    It    has    happened.    And,    the 
people   in  the  East  and   other  sections 
must  realize  that  this  situation  just  can- 
not be  permitted  to  exist  and  we  must 
unite  if  we  are  going  to  protect  the  vital 
industries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.    i  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  join  my  friend  from  Utah 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho  for  her  forthright 
statement   on   this   important  question. 
In  Oklahoma  the  relief  lines  today  are 
swelled    by    thousands   because    of    the 
failure  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
domestic  minerals  industry.     The  testi- 
mony given  last  fall  before  the  TarifT 
Commission  was  that  more  than  10,000 
Oklahomans    had    been    adversely    and 
seriously    afTected     by     the    shutdowns 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  Industry.     And  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  mines  but  the  mills 
and    the    smelters    throughout    the   tri- 
State  area.    Just  this  last  weekend  we 
received  news  that  a  big  smelter  in  a 
major  city  in  our  State  had  shut  dowTi, 
throwing   between    500    and    600    more 
workmen  out  of  work.     It  is  true  there 
was  a  labor  dispute  also  involved  in  that 
picture.     But  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
the  industry  is  doubtful  of  the  fact  that 
the  pre.sent  market  situation  and  the 
present  flood  of  imports  into  this  coun- 
try are  definite  factors  in  that  shutdown 
and   in   the   unemployment   that   today 
confronts  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  be- 
cause of  our  failure   to  deal   with   this 
situation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  met  this  problem  in  the  bill 
which  they  have  sent  to  the  floor  of  this 
House.  The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  the 
rule  which  they  submitted  to  the  House, 
has  made  it  Impossible  for  us  at  the 
present  time  to  have  freedom  of  action 
on  the  floor  on  this  important  question. 
Our  only  hope  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  adopt  an  addi- 
tional amendment  which  will  deal  with 
this  problem  or  that  this  House  will  di- 
rectly attack  the  problem  itself  by  ac- 
tion on  the  floor.  I  think  probably  It  Is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  other 
amendment    made   possible    under    the 
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rule,  or  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  pity,  but  I  think  that  we  who  rep- 
resent these  imemployed  miners,  mill- 
workers,  smelter  workers  and  unem- 
ployed oil  workers  across  the  country 
who  are  confronted  with  this  uncon- 
trolled flood  of  imports  imder  the  pres- 
ent law,  will  have  to  face  up  to  our  duty 
and  responsibility  in  thU  regard. 

This  was  never  intended  with  regard 
to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  Presidents  message,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  back  in  1934  by 
President  Roosevelt,  on  March  2,  said 
this: 

The  exercise  of  the  authority  which  I 
propose  miist  be  carefully  weighed  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  Information  so  a«  to  give 
assurance  that  no  sound  and  Important 
American  interest  will  be  injuriously  dis- 
turbed. The  adjustment  of  our  foreign 
trade  relations  must  rest  on  the  premise  of 
undertaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure 
such  interests. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  injury 
to  our  minerals  industry,  to  lead  and 
zinc,  to  copper  and  oil  and  the  other 
important  segments  of  our  economy.  We 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  Members 
of  the  House  must  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibihty  and  take  action  to  protect 
our  American  people  in  this  maladmin- 
istration of  what  was  a  good  program 
at  one  time,  but  is  being  improperly  ad- 
ministered, to  the  detriment  of  the 
people. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
EDMONDSON ]  a  question? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not 
also  feel  that  when  the  peril  point  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  along  with  the  escape  clause 
provision,  they  were  written  in  there 
for  a  purpose? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     If    the    gentle- 
woman will  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
answer.   I  would   definitely  agree   that 
they  were  written  in  there  for  a  purpose. 
That  purpose  was  to  provide  an  escape 
from  these  commitments  when  they  in- 
juriously   affected    American    industry. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
President   Truman,    in   his   administra- 
tion, followed  the  unanimous  recorrmien- 
dation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  only 
50  percent  of  the  cases.     In  50  percent 
of  the  cases  he  completely  neglected  the 
American  industry  that  was  injuriously 
disturbed.    And  the  record  of  the  Eisen- 
hower   administration    has    been    even 
worse.     They  have  followed  the  unani- 
mous   recommendation    of    the    Tariff 
Commission   in   only   one-third   of   the 
cases  in  which  it  recommended  relief. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Which  simply 
means  that  Congress  is  abrogating  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution ;  and  also,  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause  and  the  peril  point  provision,  we 
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Mrs  PF08T.  X  yltfUl  to  th«  f«ntl«- 
man  from  Kan«as. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr.  Bp*ak«fr,  I 
want  to  Join  my  coIleaBue*  In  compli- 
menting the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  on 
her  speech  here  today.  I  certainly  con- 
cur In  the  remarks  which  she  has  made, 

I  hope  that  when  leBlslatlon  Is  consid- 
ered In  the  future  In  this  great  body,  that 
It  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
Interests  of  our  oil  and  mineral  Indus- 
try, which  is  so  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  many  areas  of  our  land. 
Kansas  has  much  oil  and  mineral  land, 
and  being  a  Kansan  I  find  myself  In  a 
bad  predicament  here  so  far  as  future 
legislation  on  reciprocal  trade  io 
concerned, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many  letters  here 
and  several  telegrams  from  oil  people 
and  mineral  people  in  ray  State. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  my  State  in  behalf  of  the 
oil  and  mineral  industi-y  and  al.so  a  letter 
from  the  Kansas  Independent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association,  as  well  as  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 
State  or  Kansa.s, 
Topcka.  March  5, 1958. 
Hon.  J  Ployd  Breeding, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Breeding:  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  and  stress  the  serious  effect 
excessive  Imports  of  crude  oU  and  Its  by- 
products, particularly  Jet  fuel,  are  having 
on  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
Us  people,  the  domestic  oil  Industry,  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  oil  Industry  Is 
the  blR^est  Industry  In  our  State  and  be- 
cause of  excessive  Imports  we  are  experienc- 
ing excessive  inventories,  decreased  revenue 
because  of  shutln  production  capacity,  many 
Jobless  due  to  drilling  activity  and  other  in- 
dustry layoffs,  and  many  other  businesses  are 
suffering  because  of  tlielr  dependence  on  the 
State's  oil  Industry.  Due  to  excessive  oil  im- 
ports supplanting  rather  than  supplement- 
ing the  domestic  oil  supply  our  domestic  oil 
drilling  activity  In  the  United  States  of 
America  has  steadily  decreased  with  the 
eventual  resulting  effect  of  decreasing  our 
crude  oil  reserves  which  we  have  to  depend 
on  in  case  of  emergency  when  foreign  oil  is 
choked  off. 

The  effect  of  Imported  crude  oil  on  product 
prices  and  In  turn  their  effect  on  the  operat- 
ing economics  of  inland  refineries  which  op- 
erate on  domestic  criide  oil  is  becoming  more 
and  more  serious.  If  the  practice  of  import- 
ing disproportionate  amounts  of  foreign 
crude  oil  should  continue,  the  ultimate  out- 
come could  well  mean  the  disappearance  of 
a  largo  segment  of  the  domestic  refining 
Industry. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  I  urgent- 
ly endorse  the  adoption  of  curtailment 
through  mandatory  controls  on  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  Its  byproducts  In  order  to 
preserve     a     strong     domestic     oil     Industry 
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WU'fUta  Kani ,  Fubruary  94.  ttSI. 
Hon  J  Fiovu  A»r.v»iMa, 

The  Hounf  of  Hepreientullvet, 
WakHtn(/lun,  D  C 

DKA«      CONURKHIIMAM       BBtEDlNU:       KuclOOCd 

herewith  U  m  cupy  of  it  rvnoluilon  unuiil- 
mously  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  asioclutlon  on  February  21.  1958  The 
Independent  oil  pnxluccrs  In  Kansas  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  of  the 
President's  voluntary  oil  Import  j)rogram. 
The  major  oil  producing  States  in  the  mld- 
contlnent  area  have  had  to  make  deep  cuts  in 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  In  order  to 
make  way  for  an  ever-Increasing  flcod  of  for- 
eign  Imports. 

Tills  situation  Is  weakening  our  capacity 
to  explore,  find,  and  prmluce  new  reserves  of 
American  petroleum  resources.  It  has  cre- 
ated economic  hardship  by  Idling  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  drilling  rigs  In  Kansas  alone. 
Unemployment  In  Kansas  ollflelds  Is  higher 
toclny  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  last  15  years. 

Oil  companies,  both  large  and  small,  have 
pulled  out  of  Kansas  In  recent  months,  tak- 
ing with  them  an  estimated  annual  Invest- 
ment of  risk  capital  amounting  to  $60  million. 

The  recession  In  the  Kansas  oil  Industry 
has  been  felt  In  82  of  the  State's  106  counties, 
nils  condition  Is  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  excessive  foreign  oil  arriving  dally  in  the 
United  States.  It  can  be  corrected  only  by 
enforcing  some  method  of  control  upon  those 
comjjanies  that  are  responsible  for  Ignoring 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Fuels  Pt)llcy. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Ohr. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Rksom-tiow 

Whereas  due  to  decreased  domestic  con- 
sumjitlon  and  continued  excessive  and  un- 
justified Imports  of  forelpn  oil.  the  supply  of 
domestic  oil  substantially  exceeds  domestic 
demand,  which  has  resulted  in  pipeline  pro- 
ration and  sporadic  price  cut.s.  which  will 
spread  unless  supply  and  demaud  are  brought 
Into  balance:  and 

Whereas  a  general  cut  In  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  Industry  Is 
weakened  by  con.stantly  mounting  costs 
which  have  not  been  olT.sct  by  any  Increase  In 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  would  necessarily  result 
In  drastic  curtailment  of  exploratory  activi- 
ties, with  accompanying  widespread  unem- 
ployment within  the  Industry  and  damage  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rer^olved  by  the  hoard  of  directors  of  Kan- 
sas Independent  Oil  <t  Gax  Association: 

1.  That  this  association  recommends  to  the 
State  corporation  commission,  conservation 
division,  that  the  dally  allowable  productlf>n 
for  the  month  of  March  1958.  be  reduced  10 
percent  below  the  dally  allowable  for  the 
month  of  February  1958. 

2.  That  this  association  deplores  the  con- 
tinued excessive  Imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
urges  the  Federal  authorities  to  take  such 
action  forthwith  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce 
a  like  reduction  In  the  amount  of  imports. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomlngr.  Mr. 
Speaker,    will   the    gentlewoman   yield? 

Mrs,  PFOST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomlnp.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I   commend   the  gentlewoman 
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I  join  with  the  f  entlewotnan  In  want- 
in«  to  promote  foreign  trade  on  •  nound 
basis.  I  am  sure  that  Is  the  |x)lnt  she 
was  maklnu.  At  the  same  time.  It  has 
to  be  on  a  hound  ba.sib. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  It  Is 
my  honor  to  represent,  we  are  also  in- 
terested In  minerals.  Our  interests  go 
further,  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  said  is  true  in  his  ca.'ic. 
to  oil  and  pas  and  wool  and  other  com- 
modities which  have  been  threatened  or 
harmed  by  the  administration  of  this 
program.  Further,  we  can  see  threats  to 
other  very  important  indu.strics  such  as 
the  livestock  Industry,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  vihat  other 
Members  of  the  House  tell  me.  from  the 
Northwest  clear  to  the  Southeast  and 
from  the  Southwest  to  the  Northeast, 
with  regard  to  similar  commodities  in 
their  Districts  that  are  in  trouble. 

I  think  that,  as  has  been  stated  here. 
It   Is   time   that   ConKresa  a.ssumed   Its 
oblipation.     We     cannot     continue     to 
abrogate  our  duties  as  provided  in   the 
Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Simpson  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  proposed  is  a  well 
con,sidered  bit  of  legislation  and  that  it 
will  promote  a  sound  foreign-trade 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  closely 
akin  to  the  Sugar  Act.  which  has  worked 
so  well  since  1934.  It  is  my  intention  to 
support  that  at  the  time  the  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  consid- 
ered. 

Again,  I  certainly  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman on  her  very  fine  statement 
made  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  PFOST,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOGT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I,  too,  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  on  the  fine 
presentation  she  is  making,  and  also  to 
point  out  how  very  timely  It  is  to  have 
it  made  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  make  some  comment  about 
petroleum,  because  I  probably  represent 
more  independent  producers  of  oil  than 
any  Member  of  this  House.  I  have  lived 
and  worked  with  this  problem  for  many 
years.  I  feel  that  the  domestic  industry 
is  facing  such  a  serious  problem  that  we 
cannot  emphasize  this  problem  too  much 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Tlie  domestic 
oil  indu.'^try  is  a  sick  industry  today  and 
it  is  getting  sicker  every  month.  In  fact, 
research  proves  beyond  any  question  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  that  a  large 
part  of  this  illness  lias  been  brought  on 
by  excessive  imports  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts. All  efforts  made  to  voluntarily,  so 
to  speak,  curb  imports  to  help  the 
situation  have  made  very  little  con- 
tribution so  far.     To  give  you  a   clear 
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It  u  r*cr«tful  that  the  admtnUtratlon  has 
d^eltn^d  so  far  to  aeecpt  wjrs  m«aDtn«ful 
Unguaffa  tn  tb«  law.  We  have  cortctuded  that 
there  u  nu  itli«rnutlvc  but  to  continue  the 
fight  to  sea  that  any  axteniilon  of  lU*  Trada 
Agreements  Act  Includes  upproprlate  Ckju> 
gresslonal  det^'rmlnatlon  of  standards  for 
realistic  and  adequate  limitations  on  Im- 
porta  of  both  crude  oil  and  resources. 

Oil  men  have  earnestly  srjught  to  be  fair 
and  rea.soniible.  To  overcome  objections 
urged  against  the  original  Ikard  bill  because 
Of  Its  commodity  amendment  approach,  we 
readily  demonstrated  our  wUliugnesa  to 
Bupjx)rt  Its  fundamental  objectives  through 
meaningful  amendments  to  the  national  te- 
curlty  clause.  Instead  the  administration 
chose  to  advance  only  token  compromise 
Language,  offering  no  real  assurance  of  ef- 
fective Import  restraints  so  necessary  to  a 
revitalized  clomesUc   industry. 

Until  the  bill  Is  amended  to  assure  this 
recognized  national  security  objective,  we 
can  only  urge  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
problem  to  support  procedures  which  will 
make  certain  of  necesaary  changes  before  It 
becomes  law. 

Without  this  minimum  of  protection  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  la  unac- 
ceptable to  us. 

It  is  signed  by  Paul  R.  Schultz.  presi- 
dent. Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum 
A.s.sociation. 

In  regard  to  the  national  defense 
pha.se  of  Uiis  problem,  tiie  Hou.se  pres- 
ently IS  in  process  of  passing  one  of  the 
largest  defense  military  appropriation 
bills  in  history.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing atx)ut  that  at  all  knows  that  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  how 
powerful  a  military  machine  we  build,  it 
would  be  useless  unless  we  had  the  oil  to 
energize  it  and  to  operate  it.  We  also 
know  from  experience,  common  knowl- 
edge and  logic  that  if  we  do  get  into  an- 
other national  emergency,  our  only  hoF>e 
of  having  adequate  oil  supplies  to  defend 
ourselves  will  have  to  come  from  the  do- 
mestic fields. 

The  trend  in  the  domestic  oil  industry 
Is  accelerating  steadily  and  that  trend  is 
that  it  is  slowing  down  and  failing  in  its 
mission  of  making  sure  this  Nation  al- 
ways has  adequate  oil  reserves  and  as 
long  a.s  the  impact  of  these  foreign  im- 
ports are  permitted  to  go  along  the 
course  that  they  have  in  the  last  few 
years  that  situation  is  going  to  grow 
much  worse.  It  is  true  that  these  oilmen 
are  motivated,  as  everybody  else  is,  by 
selfish  self-interest3,  but  I  think  the  na- 
tional defense  phase  of  this  far  exceeds 
any  selfish  interest  that  anyone  can  pos- 
sibly have  in  this  problem.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  an  unhappy  hour  when  the 
Kremlin  can  know  that  this  countrj'  has 
foolishly  permitted  Itself  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  oil  because  the 
moment  that  that  happens  they  know 
they  can  shut  us  off  from  that  oil  any- 
time they  see  fit.  They  can  do  it  today 
and  they  will  be  able  to  do  It  In  the  fu- 
ture.    I  think  nothing  more  dangerotis 
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Are  auccesaful  ftnd  it  this  trend  con- 
tinues, thU  Nation  »omeday  will  find  It- 
self in  an  aUnoft  untenable  position 
because  It  does  not  have  enough  domestic 
oil  to  provide  for  its  needs  during  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Then  this  failure  to 
recognize  this  problem  in  this  legislation 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  think 
can  be  dated  as  the  time  the  blueprint 
for  American  failure  started.  I  hope 
that  does  not  happen. 

Mrs.  PFOST.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada   (Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho  for  her  stand  here 
today.  Nevada  is  so  badly  affected  by 
the  same  conditions  that  the  gentlewo- 
man has  been  talking  about  as  well  as 
my  other  colleagues  that  I  have  to  join 
in  assuring  them  that  I  will  follow 
through  along  the  same  line.  Nevada 
now  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  has  al- 
ways kept  its  head  high  with  its  produc- 
tion of  minerals.  I  want  to  repeat  a 
statement  that  one  of  my  other  col- 
leagues said.  This  bill  is  on  the  eve  of 
following  a  very  important  national  de- 
fense bill  and  on  the  eve  of  another 
important  bill,  the  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  and  we  must 
be  careful  what  we  are  doing. 

The  only  real  national  defense,  the 
most  healthy  national  defense  we  can 
have  Is  a  healthy  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  suffered  so  tremendotisly  in 
the  last  few  years  in  tungsten,  manga- 
nese, fluorspar,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
that  every  mine  in  ray  State  is  now 
closed  with  the  exception  of  an  old  pit 
mine  copper  operation,  and  the  layoff 
there  now  is  over  80  percent.  So  we 
have  not  much  to  look  forward  to  imless 
Congress  acts. 

Last  August  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  said  they  could  not  turn  out 
another  bill,  that  the  F>iesident  of  the 
United  States  already  had  the  power. 
The  President  did  direct  a  letter  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  since  August  we 
have  been  waiting  for  them  to  respond. 
We  had  a  little  success  in  April  when  we 
fotind  out  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  split  on  their  ideas,  half  of  them  be- 
lieving we  should  have  a  tariff  and  quo- 
tas, and  the  other  half  saying  that  we 
should  have  a  tariff  but  no  quotas.  So 
we  were  making  gains  when  the  admin- 
istration bill  was  put  before  us  for  a 
premium  price  on  minerals. 

I  am  highly  critical  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  because  of  the  position 
of  the  mines  in  my  State,  The  bill  that 
was  put  to  us  on  this  program  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  Brannan  farm  plan  for 
minerals.  It  offers  us  nothing.  The 
amoimts  ofTered  are  not  adequate.  You 
cannot  produce  tungsten  at  35  dollars. 
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Dkas  Ma.  PanKPCirr;  I  am  aiurloatng  for 
your  perusal  aoma  300  letters  aent  to  me 
by  my  eonatuuenu  tn  which  they  ahov  ttie 
greatest  concern  regarding  the  aAaira  of  otir 
Government.  Tliey  state  that  they  are  de- 
pending on  me  aa  tixelr  only  Bepreaentative 
from  Nevada  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  trim  the  budget  and  cut  unneces- 
sary spending.  They  point  out  in  particular 
that  they  want  foreign  aid  stopped  entirely 
and  special  mention  Is  made  that  they 
would  like  to  see  Government  operated  btisl- 
ncss  terminated  so  that  private  Industry  can 
have  a  chance. 

I  listened  intently  to  your  Joint  message 
to  Congress  last  Thursday  and  I  noted  that 
you  emphasized  foreign  aid  and  reciprocal 
trades  in  a  speech  which  otherwise  pointed 
out  our  position  In  the  world  today  with 
regard  to  national  defense.  Let  me  state. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  Just  completed 
6,500  miles  within  the  boundary  of  my 
own  State  and  there  are  unemployed  miners 
everywhere  and  talking  to  my  colleagues 
from  other  Western  States  where  mining 
has  always  been  the  chief  Industry.  I  find 
the  same  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
this  region. 

The  reciprocal  trades,  the  free- trade  pol- 
icy, and  the  point  4  program  of  our  foreign 
aid  has  completely  demoralized  a  very  im- 
portant segment  of  o\ir  national  economy. 
It  was  the  mines  of  America  that  built  thla 
country  and  now  with  our  American  tax 
dollars  developing  "undeveloped"  countries 
where  cheap  or  slave  labor  is  being  used. 
the  minerals  from  such  transactions  are 
pouring  back  Into  this  country,  duty  free, 
and  are  completely  making  It  Impossible  for 
our  American  miners  to  compete  against 
this  kind  of  competition.  The  tungsten 
mines  are  all  closed.  The  lead  and  zinc 
mines  are  all  closed  and  copper  Is  on  Its 
last  legs. 

The  refusal  of  this  administration  to 
have  a  free  market  on  gold  has  ended 
this  great  industry  and  It  Is  Impossible  to 
mine   gold    at   its    present   $35    an   otince. 

I  will  not  read  any  more  of  my  letter. 
I  have  an  answer  from  President  Eisen- 
hower which  actually  contained  2  para- 
graphs. From  1  of  them  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  if  I  did  not  go  along 
with  his  way  of  thinking  we  were  go- 
ing to  help  the  enemy. 

The  second  paragraph  states  he  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  business  condi- 
tions all  over  the  country  would  be  bet- 
ter and  that  would  natui'ally  help  the 
mining  industry. 

I  made  the  remark  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  3  weeks  ago  that  that  kind  of  an 
inadequate  answer  baffled  me.  The  press 
of  the  United  States  took  that  up  im- 
mediately and  they  said  that  was  not  an 
answer.  Of  course  it  was  not.  My  re- 
mark was  sarcasm.  It  is  not  an  answer. 
We  out  in  the  West  maintain  we  have 
had  months  and  mOnths  of  this  even  if 
business  conditions  will  pick  up. 

These  men  want  to  eat  today.  Their 
breadbaskets  are  empty. 

I  come  here  and  humbly  say  that  we 
must  take  the  handle  in  our  hands  and 
bring  back  the  tarifT  provisions  to  the 
Congiess  so  that  we  can  regulate  them 
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and  protect  ourselves  from  cheap  for- 
eign labor  actvially  produced  with  our 
own  tax  dollars. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
for  allotting  me  this  time  and  I  want  to 
thank  her  for  her  statement. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada.  Let,  me  say,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  I  have  In  the  past  supported  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  programs, 
but  the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  year  to  extend  the 
program  is  a  bill  I  know  I  cannot  live 
with.  If  it  is  not  amended  to  protect 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
the  State  in  which  I  live,  much  as  I  re- 
gret having  to  do  so,  I  will  probably  have 
to  support  the  Simpson  bill  and  if  that 
is  defeated  I  shall  vote  against  extend- 
ing the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram at  all. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
has  always  made  a  very  fine  presenta- 
tion of  her  case.  I  sympathize  very 
deeply  with  her  and  the  other  people  of 
the  West  and  with  their  problems.  I  too 
in  Massachusetts  have  a  great  problem 
In  connection  with  textiles  and  oilier 
things. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Simpson  bill,  hop- 
ing that  perhaps  it  can  be  amended  so 
that  it  will  be  better  than  it  is. 

Good  luck  to  all  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  West. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman veiT  much. 


EXTENSION  OP   RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachu.setts  [Mrs. 
Rogers)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  planned  on  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reciprocal  agreements  act, 
but  the  hour  is  very  late,  so  I  will  conhne 
myself  to  only  a  few  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
If  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  on  propaganda  of  all 
kinds,  sorts,  and  descnplions,  very  un- 
fair propaganda,  was  used  for  a  differ- 
ent purpo.se  and  if  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  could  be  used  to  protect 
our  Industries  and  bring  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  the  country  out  in  the 
open,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
and  our  industries  would  be  saved. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  RECES- 
SION IS  PLANNED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence keeps  piling  up  that  the  target  of 
this  big-business  administration  is  to 
keep  the  recession  about  the  way  it  is, 


with  a  level  of  about  8  million  unem- 
ployed. To  many  of  us,  this  conclusion 
has  been  inescapable  for  some  time,  If 
from  no  other  facts  than  the  following : 
First,  neither  the  administration  nor 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  has  been 
willing  to  do  anything  substantial  toward 
correcting  the  recession. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  loosened 
credit  slightly,  but  this  has  been  very 
slight,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  in 
ways  which  give  the  banks  more  reserves 
with  which  to  buy  Government  bonds, 
and  without  causing  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  loan  rates  which  the  banks 
charge,  or  in  corporate.  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bond  rates.  The  credit  easing 
would  be  translated  into  an  increa.sed 
demand  for  credit  only,  of  course,  if  these 
loans  and  bond  rates  were  reduced. 

The  administration's  stand  has  been, 
of  course,  to  do  something  about  the 
business  slump,  if  and  when  it  worsens, 
as  they  say.  The  administration  has 
been  willing  to  have  construction  go  for- 
ward on  public  works  which  has  already 
been  approved,  but  it  has  not  been  willing 
to  have  either  a  stepped-up  works  pro- 
gram or  a  lax  cut.  The  President  has 
signed  2  or  3  quite  modest  antirecession 
measures  which  originated  with  the 
Democrats  in  Congress,  but  even  the.se 
he  signed  with  what  he  called  reluc- 
tance. 

Second,  the  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  other  administration  officials 
and  the  Federal  Re.serve  officials  have  all 
indicated  a  concern  only  with  what  they 
call  bottoming  out — or  .stopping  the 
decline  at  atx>ut  the  level  reached  in 
February  and  March.  These  statements 
have  shown  no  concern  for  reversing  the 
downtrend  and  putting  the  unemployed 
to  work. 

New  evidence  of  what  the  administra- 
tions  target  is,  would  not.  I  think,  be  of 
particular  interest. 

What  does  become  of  interest,  how- 
ever, are  expressions  of  the  attitudes  and 
the  rea.soning  of  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  top  business  concerns  whose 
thinking  decides  the  admini.stration's 
target.  For  an  extremely  interesting  in- 
sight into  this  thinking.  I  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  expressions  of  14 
top  business  leaders  which  are  incor- 
porated in  a  news  story  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
Tuesday,  June  3.  This  story,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  No.ssiter,  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  Post,  reviews  a 
collection  of  letters  from  the.se  business 
leaders  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
in  response  to  that  committee's  request 
for  advice. 

As  you  read  through  the  quoted  state- 
ments of  these  big-business  leaders,  you 
will  find  a  few  dissenting  voices,  but  on 
the  whole  they  agree  on  this  point: 
nothing  should  be  done  to  help  ease  the 
recession. 

There  should  be  no  tax  cuts;  and  there 
should  be  no  increased  public  works,  al- 
though it  is  all  right  for  those  public 
works  which  have  already  been  approved 
to  go  forward. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  op- 
pose these  actions  because  they  think 
the  recession  will  correct  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  the  general  tone  of  these  ex- 


ecutives* remarks  suggests  that  things 
are  Just  about  right  as  they  are.  although 
there  is  also  some  suggestion  that  they 
would  not  wish  things  to  get  much  worse, 
and  would  be  willing  to  have  action 
taken  if  things  did  get  worse. 

There  are  some  exceptions  with  refer- 
ence to  increased  Federal  spending.  Mr. 
Nossitcr  says  that  paradoxically  some 
of  the  stanchest  foes  of  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  lay  the  business  slump  to 
last  summer's  cutback  in  military  buy- 
ing. This  diagnosis  comes,  of  course, 
from  the  heads  of  some  of  the  big  manu- 
facturing corr>orations  that  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  military  buying.  Such  cor- 
porations have,  of  course,  long  borne  up 
valiantly  under  the  necessity  of  increased 
spending    by   the  military. 

Some  of  the  others  of  these  business 
heads  blame  the  recession  on  the  labor 
unions,  and  their  idea  of  how  to  cure  the 
recession  is.  of  course,  to  break  up  the 
labor  unions. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  one 
railroad  president  and  one  bank  presi- 
dent blamed  the  rece.ssion  on  admin- 
istered prices  and  management  policies 
of  raising  prices  in  the  admlnistered- 
price  industries,  even  in  the  face  of  fall- 
ing demand. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  will  find 
Mr.  No.ssiters  story  extremely  enlighten- 
ing and.  in  any  case,  when  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  expressions  from 
such  distinguished  busine.ss  leaders  as 
these.  I  feel  that  we  .should  all  take  spe- 
cial note  of  them.  The  news  story  is  aa 
follows: 

Business  CHirrs  Oppose  Tax  Cut 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
A  blue-ribboned  group  of  corporate  execu- 
tives   endorsed    In    advance    the    decision    of 
administration  iind  Congressional  leaderg  to 
pa.ss  up  liix  cuts  now  as  a  slump  cure. 

Of  14  business  leaders  polled  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  only  1  came  out 
flatly  for  tax  reduction.  President  Harlow 
Curtice  of  General  Motors  Corp  .  wrote  that 
an  across-the-board  cut  would  •generate  re- 
newed confidence"  without  b(xistlng  prices. 
His  opposite  number  at  the  Chrysler  Corp., 
L.  L.  Colbert,  urged  wiping  out  or  at  least 
cutting  sharply  the  10-percent  excise  rate 
on  autos  to  reverse  "depressed  conditions" 
In  that  Industry. 

But  others  warned  that  lower  taxes  would 
stimulate  Inflationary  price  rl.ses  Several, 
Including  Eugene  Hnlman,  chairman  of 
Standard  OH  (New  Jersey),  backed  tax  re- 
duction if  the  slump  worsens  However, 
they  Burrovinded  such  a  recommendation 
with  so  many  qualifications  that  the  net 
effect  was  to  oppose  cuts  now. 

The  executives"  views  on  this  and  other 
economic  problems  were  solicited  last  Feb- 
ruary by  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Harrt  F  Byrd,  Democrat,  Virginia.  The  re- 
plies, written  all  through  the  spring  months, 
were  released  yesterday.  Another  set  of  14. 
part  of  the  committee's  running  Inquiry 
Into  the  Nation's  financial  conditions,  are 
still  to  be  made  public. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  first  14 
backed  the  administration's  speedup  of  al- 
ready approved  public  works.  But  all  who 
commented  opposed  new  ones  to  counter  the 
slump.  However.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  pres- 
ident of  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  ,  said  new  spending  programs 
should  be  undertaken  If  present  measure* 
followed  by  tax  cutting  don't  reverse  the 
tide. 


There  was  general  approval  of  Federal  Re- 
serve steps  to  make  credit  easier  and  a  few 
who  thought  this  had  not  gone  far  enough. 

Paradoxically,  some  of  the  stanchest  foes 
of  Increased  Federal  spending.  Uke  J.  W. 
Keener,  president  of  B.  F.  Cioodrich  Co., 
hud  tlie  slump  In  part  to  Uist  summer  s  cut- 
back In  miUUry  buying. 

In  general,  the  executives  are  much  more 
worried  about  inflation  than  recession. 
President  Henry  J.  Kaiser  of  Kalsei  AlunU- 
nam  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Is  an  excep'.ujn. 
Without  offering  specific  proposals,  he  said 
"the  beast  of  deflation  can  be  worse  than 
the  beast  of  Inflation  In  the  con£>equeuccs 
Inflicted  on  people." 

But  Porter  M.  Jarvls.  president  of  Swift  & 
Co..  called  the  slump  a  "healthy  correction" 
and  Frederick  W  Ecker.  president  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co  ,  concluded  th.nt  It 
Is  a  "natural  readjustment"  from  an  "ex- 
tended boom  " 

Typically,  the  slump's  start  was  Identified 
with  the  cutback  la  business  capital  spend- 
ing. This  led  Hcjlman.  among  others,  to 
urge  better  planning  by  business  to  even 
out  Its  outlays  f(;r  new  Ciipncity. 

At  the  same  time,  labor  unions  were 
blamed  by  several  for  creating  the  recession. 
This  argument  went  along  these  lines: 
strong  luilon.s  imposed  ever-Increasing  wage 
demands  that  spread  to  nonunion  sectors. 
These  pushed  up  costs  and  forced  price  In- 
creases. The  increases  finally  met  a  con- 
simaer  resistance  that  reduced  demand  and 
led  to  production  cutb;  cks.  1  his  reasoning 
brought  a  suggestion  from  Ecker  f<jr  a  re- 
cession cure  through  price  cuts  by  lower 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits. 

More  characteristically.  It  produced  calls 
for  reducing  labor's  bargaining  p>ower  by 
applying  antitrust  la^^-s  to  miJon.s.  The 
president  of  General  Electric  Co  ,  Ralph  J. 
Cordiner.  said,  "curbing  the  monopfily  power 
of  vinlons  Is  a  necessary  first  step  If  the 
economy  Is  to  be  protected  against  the  cycle 
of  Inflationary  spirals  aiwl  business  reces- 
sions." 

D  B.  Jenkfi.  president  of  the  Chicago. 
R<x-k  Ifland  ft  Pacific  Railroad,  com- 
plained of  other  companies  that  "can  raise 
prices  as  high  as  the  trnfTlc  will  bear"  And 
Frank  E.  Jerome,  president  of  the  Seattle- 
First  National  Bank,  observed  ■management 
policies  In  the  large  Industries  such  as  .sieel 
and  nutt>8  are  directed  at  maintaining  prices 
even  with  decreasing  demand." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  consent,   leave  of    ab- 
sence was  granted,  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  W:li.i.mws  of  Mississippi,  for 
June  5  and  6,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  WoLVERTON  of  New  Jersey  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Martin',  for  May  5. 
6.  and  7,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi-ssion  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  5i>ecial  orders  nere- 
tofore  entered,  was  pranted  to: 

Mrs.  Pfost,  for  90  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
June  9. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks    in    the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  K ranted  to: 

Mr.  O  Brien  of  New  York  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Anfuso  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  THOMrsON'  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DoKN  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  and  to  include 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Santangelo  in  three  uiotanccs  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  N'.'W  York  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  • 
and  to  include  a  speech  by  Congressman 
Keating. 


der  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  June 
5, 1958,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tabic 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3,'5C6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ErmOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  hr.d  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
follov.ing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
t,igned  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H  R  7454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
under  certain  conditions  of  sound  record- 
ings, film,  and  slides  and  transparencies. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced 
his  si!4nature  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Son- 
ate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  59.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  William  M.  Proper; 

S  1657  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
King:  and 

S  1^70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
HoUinger. 

BILLS      AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  7454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1030  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
under  certain  conditions  of  sound  recordings, 
film,  and  slides  and  transparencies; 

H.J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens; 

H  J.  Kes.  529.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief uf  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res  552  Joint  resolution  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
at  1 6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.),  un- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1933.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
flrcal  years  1958  and  1959  In  the  amount  of 
$605,700,000  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
(H  Doc.  No.  392);  to  the  Committee  on 
AjJpropriations    and    ordered    to   be    printed. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  relative  to  recommending  cer- 
tain amendments  to  an  original  proposal 
submitted  on  January  16,  1958,  in  the  form 
of  proposed  leglslaiion  entitled  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  authorities  under  title  I  and 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trr.de  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480.  83d  Cong  ) ,  a.s  amended";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agr«?en-ients  concluded  during 
April  1958  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  D,;velopment  and  As'riftance  Act  of 
1354  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong  ),  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  128,  85lh  Congress,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

198C.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administrat4on.  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  Uie  national  defense,  war  and  recon- 
version activities  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  1C3.  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.  R.  4C33 1  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curicncy. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
making,  amendment,  and  modification  of 
contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  defense"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  granting  the  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  the  subjects,  pur- 
suant to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the  case 
of  Peter  Carlson,  A-2794618.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  R.  12790.     A  bill  to  restore  to  Cheyenne 

River    Sioux    tribal    ownership    certain    land 

located   In  Etewey   County,  S.   Dak.;    to  the 

Committee  on   Interior   arid  Instilar   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H,  R.  12791.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  amend  a  special  sale  agreenienl  to 
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Klyoehl  Klmata;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  12792.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  exchange  lands 
for  claimants'  rlghta  In  and  to  Mokuea 
pnshery.  Honolulu.  T.  H.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.  R.  12793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  audio  recordlnRs  of  historical 
Importance;  to  the  Committee  ou  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DELLAY: 
H.  R.  12794.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,    1916;    to   the    Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   DOLLLNGETR; 
H.  R    12795.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended,  and  to 
amend   the  act  entitled   "An  act  to  protect 
trade    and    commerce    against    unlawful    re- 
straints  and   monopolies,"   approved   July    2, 
1890,    lor    the    purpose    of    prohibiting    loss 
leader  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PORAND: 
H.  R    12796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  1,000  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas  to 
certain  aliens  who  were  residing  In  the  Azores 
Islands  on  January  1,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   GRIFFIN  (by  request)  : 
H.  R.  12797.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant   Act   to  provide   that   an 
Individual   commencing   the   operation   of   a 
fruit-tree  farm  Hhall  be  eligible  for  operatlnR 
loans  thereunder,  notwithstanding   any  off- 
farm  employment,  during  such  initial  period 
&■  may  be  necessary  for  his  trees  to  come  into 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  LESINSKI: 
H.  R,  12798.  A  bill  to  provide  ft  moratorium 
on  mortgage  payments  for  certain  mortgagors 
Who  are  unemployed   and   unable   to  make 
•uch  payments  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  for  other  purposei;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr  McVEY: 
H.  R   13709.  A    bill    appropriating    moneys 
for  the  survey  of  the  Little  Calumet  River, 
111  ,  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, 

By  Mr  MACK  of  Illinois; 
H  R  12800.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Packeri 
•nd  Stockyard*  Act,   1021,  and  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission   Act,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H  R.  12801.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   NIMTZ: 
H.  R.  12802.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Bank- 
ruptcy   Act    with    respect    to    limiting    the 
priority  and  nondischargeabillty  of  taxes  in 
bankruptcy;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY  (by  request)  : 
H.  R  12803  A  bill  to  amend  section  382  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  U)  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  requirements  of  part 
III  of  title  III  of  such  act  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain ferries;  to  the  Committee  oix  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   ROBERTS: 
H.R.  12804.  A    bin    to    proiTiote    safety    In 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  in  Interstate 
commerce  by  assisting  the  States  to  conduct 
research     into    and    maintain    facilities    for 
driver  training  programs;   to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H  R    12805.   A  bill  to  repeal  subsection   (c) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing   Act  of   February   25. 
1920  (30  U.  S.  C.  202);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    TELLER: 
H.  R.  12806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing   Act   of    1949   to   increase   relocation 
payments   and   assistance   to   those   displaced 
by  urban  renewal  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R  12807  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1063  to  provide  low-cost  loans  for 
those  engaged  in  a  business  dislocated  by  a 
project  under  title  I  of  the  HousinR  Act  of 
1049;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   FALLON: 
MR   12008    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid   Highway   Act  of   1068   to  extend   for  an 
additional   2   years   the  estimate  of  coat   of 
completing    the    Interstate    System,    to    the 
Committee  on   Puljllc   Works, 
By  Mr   HOLIFIELD: 
HR  12809    A  bill   to  amend  the  Packen 
and  Stockyards  Act,   1921,  and   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission   Act.  and   for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr    REU88: 
H  R  i2Hl0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1054  to  provide  that  wage* 


paid  by  States  and  political  subdivision*  to 
Individuals  employed  on  relief  proJecU  ahall 
not  be  subject  to  the  withholding  tax.  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  12811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  wages 
paid  by  States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
individuals  employed  on  relief  projects  shall 
not  t)e  subject  to  the  withholding  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FORRESTER : 
H.  J  Res  623  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  February  8-14,  1959,  as 
National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GRIFFIN  (by  request) : 
H.  Con.  Res  339.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlaUng    and    requesting    the    President    to 
proclaim  a  Good  Neighbor  Day  during  1058; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill3  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BOYLE 
H  R  12612    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Mahindruccolo,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COLLIER- 
H  R  12813    A    bill    for   the  relief  of   Anna 
Prelec  and  Frank  Prelec;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CURTIS  of  Missouri  r 
H  R    12814    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
E    Collins,    to   the  Committee  un   the  Judl> 
clary. 

By  Mr  MORGAN: 
H   R    12816    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Kle 
Pin  Teng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RAY 
H  R  12816    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Zao,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    8ANTANOELO: 
H  R  12817    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Oaryfalldukls,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
cury. 

By  Mr   STAOOERa; 
H  R    12818    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Chin- 
Yung  Wen,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl' 
clary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Community  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW    YOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1958 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  Congressman,  I  believe  that  a  Repre- 
sentative should  remain  close  to  his  peo- 
ple and  should  know  the  needs  of  his 
community.  A  legislative  forum  is  one 
of  the  best  means  for  a  Representative 
and  his  constituents  to  exchange  their 
ideas  for  mutual  benefit.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  parent-teacher  associations, 
trade  union  groups,  fraternal  orders, 
athletic  clubs,  churches  and  synagogues, 
tenant  organizations,  civic  groups,  and 
have  received  the  benefit  of  their  views. 


On  May  22,  1958. 1  cosponsored  a  legis- 
lative forum.  A  summary  of  the  discus- 
sion and  results  will  prove  Interesting 
reading. 

The  first  annual  legislative  forum  spon- 
sored by  the  East  Harlem  Council  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  the  Torkvllle  Civic 
Council  with  Congressman  Alfkcd  E.  Sant- 
ANOELO  was  held  on  May  22,  1958,  at  the 
Ruppert  Brewery  at  1639  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  the  forum  was  to  explore 
areas  of  particular  concern  to  the  YorkvUle 
and  East  Harlem  communities  and  areas 
where  the  various  agencies  and  community 
groups  might  be  able  to  make  a  contribution 
by  working  together.  The  nonpartisan 
forum  was  mainly  directed  toward  suggest- 
ing legislation  to  assist  these  goals  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  various  city.  State  and 
Federal  legislators  aware  of  the  proposals 
adopted  by  the  forum. 

After  the  opening  address  by  Rev.  George 
Todd,  chairman  of  the  Blast  Harlem  Council 
of  Community  Planning,  indicating  the  pur- 
pose  of    the  conference  and   welcoming   the 


participants,  the  conference  was  divided  Into 
four  separate  panel  discussion  groups  as 
follows: 

Housing  In  East  Harlem'  The  chairman 
of  this  panel  was  Hortense  Oabel,  deputy 
State  rent  administrator.  The  panel 
speaker  was  Herman  Cohen,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  legislative  committee  on  bous« 
ing  and  multiple  dwellings. 

Housing  In  YorkvUle:  Victor  Remer,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  chaired  this  panel  and 
Robert  I.  Randall,  treasurer  of  the  Citizens' 
Housing  and  Planning  Cotmcil.  was  the 
speaker. 

Youth  and  schools:  Hugh  K  Johnson, 
acting  chief  of  street  club  work  for  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board,  was  the  chairman, 
and  Jean  Rubin,  staff  associate  for  public 
affairs  at  the  Conamunity  Service  Society, 
was  the  speaker. 

Economics  and  the  consumer:  Commis- 
sioner Edward  Corsl,  executive  director  of 
LaOuardla  House,  chaired  this  panel.  Mur- 
ray Kempton,  labor  columnist  at  the  New 
York  Post,  was  the  speaker. 
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PANEL   BUMMATIONa 

Housing  in  East  Harlem 
Mrs.  Gabel  eloquently  described  the  East 
Harlem  community — the  dilapidated  tene- 
ments, the  overcrowded  rooming  houses,  the 
thousands  of  families  dltplaced  to  make 
room  for  the  gigantic  housing  projects  which 
will  soon  hoxise  25  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. She  mad<>  a  plea  for  more  Intensive 
and  imaginative  planning,  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  underoccupied.  underu.sed  or  badly 
used  land,  and  lastly,  for  the  construction 
of  scattered  smaller  hou.sing  projects  better 
rel.ited  to  the  community. 

She  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Cohen  In  outlining 
the  various  legal  tools  which  ran  help  re- 
lieve and  correct  our  Inadequate  housing 
conditions.  The  rent  control  laws  still  nec- 
essary in  the  face  of  the  continuing  housing 
shortage,  the  Sharkey-Brown-I&aacs  bill 
which  can  be  the  key  in  promoting  the  ra- 
cial and  economic  integration  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods, the  State  neighborhood  slum  pre- 
vention plan  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  preserve  the  character  of  a  neighborhood 
throueh  rehabilitation  or  construction  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  Mitchell  Lama  law 
which  would  fulfill  what  may  now  be  our 
greatest  need  —  middle  income  housing. 

Public  interest,  participation  and  pressure 
were  held,  both  by  the  speakers  and  tlie  au- 
dience, to  be  the  keys  to  the  enforcement 
Df  exi.'-ting  laws,  to  the  promotion  of  new 
ones  as  needed,  to  the  projx'r  funclionlng 
Df  the  various  city  n^'ncles.  and  even  to  se- 
curing   vacant    land    for    future   building. 

}loU!<ing  in  YorkvUle 
Both  Mr  Remer  and  Mr  Rnndall  described 
the  serw^UH  atul  growing  hounin^  situation 
In  Yt)rkville.  It  wan  noted  that  thousands 
of  YorkvUle  families  have  already  been 
evicted  and  many  Ihousatid  others  fnce  evic- 
tion lor  the  trectlon  of  high  rent  luxury 
Rpartment  hou»<e»  In  New  York's  new  garden 
•fxjt  The  problems  fiu:lng  elderly  people 
Hiid  (tliern  on  flxrd  Incomes  were  exi  laired 
as  well  as  the  dllficulty  in  securing  adequate 
new  apartments  at  moderate  and  low  rentals. 
Accordlrgly.  the  seven  pn  p-jbals  adopted  by 
the  pntiel  follow : 

1  T^e  e».t;ibllshment  of  a  central  city 
relocation  In  which  private  real  estate  Inter- 
ests C'>u'd  jjnrtlDpnte  This  group  would 
set  fair  stnndnrds.  list  potential  relocation 
sites,  synchronize  demolition  and  building 
•chedules,   etc. 

2  Compel  builders  to  relocate  aa  part  of 
the  requirements  of  procuring  certificates 
of  eviction  (Lark  of  free  housing  market  > 
This  would  mitigate  tenant  hardship  and 
facilitate  repossession  of  properties  by  rep- 
utable builders 

3  Persuade  the  comptroller  to  utilize 
more  frequently  the  tax  abatement  powers 
he  possesses  to  stimulate  new  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  development  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures. 

4  Persuade  private,  nonproflit  agencies,  to 
•ponsor  Mitchell  Lama  construction  for  the 
desperately  needed  low  and  middle  Income 
families. 

6.  Develop  some  small,  scatter  site,  public 
bousing   units   in   YorkvUle. 

(J.  Develop  a  master  plan  like  the  one  being 
developed  in  the  West  Side  project  area  by 
the  planning  commission  to  insure  upgrad- 
ing and  to  sustain  balance.  (This  might  be 
done  by  a  total  regional  asonlng  code  plan 
Which  would  be  set  up  to  Insure  the  build- 
ing and  or  rehabilitation  of  diverse  kinds  of 
housing.) 

7.  Start  to  build  Immediately  on  vacant 
areas  all  over  New  York,  under  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation,  tempwrary,  but  good  basic 
housing,  to  shelter  families  in  transition  be- 
cause of  either  public  or  private  construction 
or  rehabUltatlon. 

Youth  and  the  schools 
Mrs.  Rubin  presented  to  the  panel  a  c  -m- 
prehen&ive  view  of  existing  services  and  the 


obvious  gaps  In  service  available  to  the  youth 
In  the  community.  Both  the  speaker  and  the 
chairman  made  reference  to  Inadequate 
budgets  for  casework  services,  shelter  care, 
out-patient  mental  health  care,  and  welfare 
assistance.  The  unmet  educational  needs  of 
the  community  were  explored  with  sugges- 
tions tnat  existing  remedial  reading  classes 
be  Incr^a.^ed,  that  the  bureau  of  child  guid- 
ance .secure  additional  financial  contribution, 
and  that  preemployment  continuation  facil- 
ities be  expanded.  Tlie  recreational  needs  of 
the  area  have  not  been  satisfied.  A  recent 
request  for  ten  new  summer  community  cen- 
ters was  rejected  without  even  one  such  cen- 
ter authorized.  A  communltywide  program 
with  various  agencies  lobbying  most  actively 
for  increased  expenditures  for  the  youth  was 
advocated.  It  was  felt  that  legislation  cur- 
rently pending  In  the  Congress  could  be  of 
real  a&sistance  in  providing  tools  for  the 
youngsters  in  the  area.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, federally  endorsed  scholarship  grants, 
and  Federal  funds  lor  child  welfare  services 
were  cited  us  examples. 

Economics  and  the  consumer 

Mr.  Kempton  discussed  the  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity involved  in  many  industries  today 
and  comjjared  the  desire  of  the  automobile 
Industry  to  produce  larger  and  more  chrome- 
spangled  cars  with  the  need  for  more  small 
and  simple  cars.  He  suggested  a  broad  hfjs- 
jjltal-construction  and  roadbuUdlng  pro- 
gram, statliig  that  hospitals  and  ro.ids  were 
needed  regardless  of  the  salutary  effect  that 
sucli  programs  mlglit  have  on  the  sagging 
economy.  Mr.  Corsl,  drawing  upon  his  vast 
experience  in  labor  matters  In  New  York, 
participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
Ipms  of  the  present  recession.  Congressman 
.SANTANoei-o,  who  was  present  for  this  panel 
dtscu^rlon,  reported  on  the  antlrecei-slon  bill 
he  hud  Introduced  and  called  for  Increased 
and  pxi':>ndcd  unemployment-insurance  ben- 
chu. 

PLCNART    SESSION 

Following  the  panels,  a  report  was  made  to 
the  entire  assembly  of  the  progress  in  each 
of  the  areas.  Reverend  Todd  then  intro- 
duced   the    keynote    speaker,    Congressman 

SANTANGELO. 

Congressman  Santancelo  emphasized  the 
changing  nature  of  the  community  of  East 
Harlem  and  YorkvUle  and  the  related  prob- 
lems created  by  the  economic  and  social 
transition  there.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
objective  of  our  housing  and  social  program 
Is  not  only  to  eliminate  slums,  but  also  to 
develop  K  be  lanced  community  where  fam- 
ilies of  different  economic  levels  may  live  side 
by  side  and  asserted  that  while  public  hous- 
ing is  popular  In  New  York.  lU  faulty  ad- 
ministration has  uprooted  and  dislocated 
families  who  have  lived  In  the  community 
for  decades  and  brought  about  economic 
ghettos.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
balanced  communities,  he  has  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  local  hous- 
ing authorities  from  considering  the  Income 
of  minors  for  the  purpose  of  admittance  to 
public  housing  and  continued  occupancy 
there,  but  would  include  such  Income  when 
fixing  rentals.  While  Federal  regulations  do 
not  restrict  the  permissible  Income  of  minors, 
local  authorities  have  adopted  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements.  In  recognition  of 
the  paradoxical  situation  which  exists  In 
YorkvUle  where  low-cost  housing  projects 
with  rentals  at  $10  per  room  per  month  are 
being  constructed  within  a  few  blocks  of 
luxury  apartments  renting  at  $75  per  room 
per  month,  he  recommended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment or  a  citizens  housing  group  should 
seek  to  build  spot  proJecU  within  the  in- 
come limits  of  the  community's  residents. 
Stressing  that  the  upheaval  of  present  struc- 
tures has  also  adversely  affected  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  widowed  or  single,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  eligibility  age  for  single  per- 
sons should  be  reduced  to  60  years  aud  that 


more  apartments  for  single  persons  should 
be  provided,  with  high  priority  given  to  such 
dislocated  single  persons. 

On  the  problems  of  our  youth  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  Congressman  Santangelo  af- 
firmed that  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  morality  of  our  young  people  must  be 
restored  to  parents  and  schoolteachers.  He 
also  called  for  greater  uudei|standing  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  public  officials  in 
regard  to  children  who  have  been  in  trouble 
and  wish  to  rehabilitate  themselves  by  ob- 
taining gainful  employment  in  governmental 
agencies.  Civil-service  positions,  postal  em- 
ployment, licenses  and  responsible  positions 
are  denied  to  these  delinquents  who  have 
transgressed  instead  of  being  made  available 
to  them  In  a  spirit  of  constructive  coopera- 
tion. Congressman  Santangelo  deplored  the 
lack  of  Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  in  our  com- 
munity. 

In  regard  to  the  problems  of  economics  and 
the  consumer.  Congressman  Santangelo 
commended  the  chairman  of  the  panel,  Ed- 
ward Corsl,  who.  as  industrial  commissioner, 
has  been  a  vocal  spokesman  for  higher  min- 
imum wages  and  broader  coverage  for  un- 
employment insurance.  He  also  noted  with 
approval  that  Congress,  to  combat  the  re- 
cession, has  adopted  many  work  programs. 
He  suggested  further  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  fund  to  make  Federal 
grants  available  to  localities  in  need  of 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Congressman  Santangelo  pointed  out  that 
while  the  housewife  Is  complaining  of  the 
high  levels  to  which  consumer  prices  have 
risen  for  food  supplies,  farmers  have  re- 
ceived less  of  the  consumer  dollar.  At  pres- 
ent the  farmer  receives  only  40  percent  of 
the  consumer  dollar  and  the  remainder  Is 
going  to  the  food  chains  and  dlstributfjrs. 

Congressman  Santangelo  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  advisory  council  meetings  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  other  legislators  would 
follow  his  lead  In  establishing  community 
forums  In  order  that  greater  cooperation 
take  place  between  represenutlvet  and  their 
constituents. 


Induitry  CaD  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or  irrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  J958 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  recently  passed  the 
bill  creating  a  new  agency  to  deal  with 
the  awesome  and  fascinating  problems 
of  outer  space.  Before  Congress  ad- 
journs, I  am  sure,  we  will  have  a  law  on 
the  statute  books  establishing  such  an 
agency. 

Desirable  and  urgent  as  is  this  action. 
It  is  only  the  beginning.  The  main  task 
still  lies  ahead.  The  question  now  is  how 
rapidly  we.  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
will  move  into  this  great  new  futt^re 
whose  limit  is  the  stars  themselves. 

Massive  public  support,  possible  only 
through  public  understanding  of  the 
urgency  and  rewards  of  space  explona- 
tion,  is  needed  if  we  are  to  attain  our 
minimum  goals. 

Congress  and  the  President  can  play 
important  roles  in  this  public  education 
program,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

Our  educators  mtost  help  and  Indus- 
trial leaders  can  play  an  imporlant  part. 
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An  example  of  such  enlightened  business 
leadership  crossed  my  desk  a  few  days 
ago. 

It  was  a  brochure  on  outer  space  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Oil  Co.  The 
material  was  factual,  of  course,  but  so 
written  and  diagramed  as  to  capture  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  young  and 
old  alike.  The  company  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  this  venture  and  its  willing- 
ness to  make  copies  available  to  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Much  of  our  future  lies  in  the  conquest 
of  outer  space.  Those  who  help  unlock 
the  doors  of  knowledge  in  that  field  per- 
form a  service  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  public. 


Questionnaire  Report  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 1958 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  16  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  send  out  from  year  to  year  a 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Nebraska  District  a-sking  for  their  views 
on  a  number  of  matters  in  the  public 
eye.    This  year  we  asked  19  questions. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  a  long  distance  from 
Nebraska  to  Washington.  I  spend  the 
months  when  Congress  is  out  of  session 
in  the  District,  but  it  is  not  often  wlien 
Congress  is  in  se.«sion  that  I  make  the 
trip  back  home.  I  have  always  solicited 
letters  and  opinions  from  those  I  repre- 
sent. That  is  one  rea.son  for  the  ques- 
tionnaire. I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  flr.st 
Members  of  Congress  to  initiate  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Now  many  Members  follow 
the  practice  of  seeking  advice  from  those 
they  represent  In  tliis  way. 

When  the  people  in  the  Fourth  District 
receive  the  questionnaire  they  can  sit 
down  in  their  own  homes,  far  away  from 
the  pressures  of  Washington,  and  talk 
thinks  over  and  then  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

I  try  not  to  send  out  loaded  questions. 
The  questions  are  down  to  earth  and 
usually  require  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer.  The  people  in  the  District  un- 
derstand quite  well  many  of  the  national 
and  international  problems. 

TOO     MUCH     PROPAGANDA     HERE 

Here  in  Washington  there  is  so  much 
propaganda  that  is  not  prevalent  in  Ne- 
braska. It  comes  about  because  news- 
papers and  radio  reports  and  mterested 
Crovernment  agencies  are  always  pour- 
ing It  out  at  the  fountainhead.  The 
propaganda  is  not  always  dishonest,  but 
.sometimes  clever  publicity  men  fail  to 
tell  all  the  truth  or  cover  information 
that  is  often  vitally  needed. 

Nebraska  Is  not  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  propaganda  so  close  to  the  source 
of  supply.  The  so-called  recession  is  a 
good  example.     When  I  was  home  at 


Easter  time,  Washington  and  the  East 
were  buzzing  with  do  something  to  cut 
taxes,  do  something  for  unemployment, 
stop  inflation,  spend  more  money  and 
balance  the  budget.  Nebraska  was  not 
too  much  affected.  Many  folks  In  the 
District  just  grinned  at  you  when  you 
asked  them  about  recession  or  unem- 
ployment. Our  people  asked,  "What 
recession?"  Folks  in  Nebraska  were  not 
affected  by  the  constant  stream  of  prop- 
aL,'anda  from  the  CIO,  the  ADA  and 
other  groups  not  always  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  returns  from  the  80.000  question- 
naires that  went  to  everyone  of  the  box- 
holders  in  the  Fourth  District  have  been 
quite  good.  Many  people  took  the  time 
and  trouble  not  only  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions but  write  long  and  detailed  letters 
explaining  why  they  arrived  at  their 
conclusions.  These  letters  are  always 
helpful. 

AN.SWERS    TABULATED 

The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  are 
carefully  tabulated  and  the  letters 
studied  and  answered.  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  the  folks  I  rep- 
resent are  entitled  to  know  how  I  voted 
and  how  I  feel  upon  public  questions. 
We  may  not  agree.  They  may  be  right 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  certainly  all 
are  entitled  to  my  thinking  on  these 
controversial  questions  facing  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  never  dodged  a  vote. 
During  the  16  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  been  in  the  upper  10  percent 
of  those  answering  the  most  roll  calls. 

When  Congre.ss  is  not  In  session  I 
travel  in  the  District  holdings  government 
cUnics  of  2  hours  duration  for  the  high- 
school  students  and  adults.  The.se  are 
question-and-an-swer  periods.  For  In- 
stnnce,  last  year  I  traveled  more  than 
9.000  miles  in  the  District  holding  the 
clinics,  speaking  to  service  clubs,  farm 
groups  and  many  ether  organizations. 
I  do  this  to  help  stimulate  the  thinking 
not  only  of  the  adults  but  of  the  yoiuig 
people  who  will  be  our  political,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
I  recommend  to  Members  of  Congres.s 
that  they  u.se  the  questionnaire  method 
of  sampling  opinion  at  home.  The  ques- 
tionnaire and  results  follow : 

Questions  and  ANSwrms 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  summit  meetlnR  of  major 
powers?     Yes.  50  1  percent:  no,  49  9  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  tax  exit?  Yes.  48  8  per- 
ment;  no.  51.2  percent.  If  It  means  an  un- 
balanced budget?  Yes.  25  6  percent;  no,  74  4 
percent. 

3  Do  you  favor  the  Benson  farm  policies? 
Yes.  43.7  percent:  no.  56.3  percent. 

4.  Do  you  fuvor  flexible  supports?  Yes,  !>4  9 
}>ercont;  no.  45  1  percent.  No  supp<.)rt«? 
Yes.  57  8  percent;  no.  42  3  percent. 

6.  Do  you  want  any  kind  of  Federal  farm 
program?    Yes,  48  4  percent:  no.  51  6  i>ercpnt. 

6.  Do  you  believe  In  continued  foreign  aid? 
Yes,  25  7  percent;  no.  74  3  percent. 

7.  Should  nuclear  tests  continue?  Yes, 
77  1  percent;  no,  22  9  percent. 

8.  Should  we  extend  and  Increase  social 
security  benefits?  Yes.  49  5  percent;  no,  50  5 
percent. 

9.  Do  you  favor  any  kind  of  Federal  aid  to 
education?  Yes,  28.5  percent;  no,  73.5  per- 
cent. 

10.  Should  18-year-olds  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  President,  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  Congress?  Yes.  33.7  percent;  no,  66.3 
I)ercent. 


11  Do  you  favor  Federal  control  over  the 
finances  and  elections  of  labor  unions?     Yes, 

84.6  percent;  no.  16  5  percent. 

12.  Are  you  for  statehood  for  Alaska?  Ye«. 
82  3  percent:  no.  17.7  percent.  Hawaii?  Ye«, 
76  6  percent;    no.  24.4  percent. 

13  Do  you  favor  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act?  Yes,  87  7  percent;  no.  12.3 
percent. 

14.  Should  postal  rates  be  Increased?  Yes, 
55  7  percent;    no.  44  3   percent. 

15.  Should  jxistftl  pay  l>e  Increased?     Yes, 

33.7  percent;   no.  66  3   percent. 

16  Should  the  President  resign  In  favor 
of  Mr.  NixoN?  Yes.  11  I  percent;  no.  88.9 
jxjrccnt. 

17.  Do  you  feel  the  Elsenhower  admlnl.stra- 
tlon  Is  taking  the  proper  tteps  to  end  the 
business  recession  In  this  country?  Yes.  60 
percent;   no.  40  percent. 

18  Do  you  favor  leg.slatlon  outlawing  pay 
TV?      Yes,  74.7  percent;  no.  25  3  percent. 

19.  "Would  you  favor  amendlnij  our  tax  laws 
to  permit  parents  of  college  students  to  de- 
duct the  cost  of  educating  their  children? 
Yes.  57  3  percent:    no.  42  7  percent 

The  percentage  of  no-oplnlon  votes  was  not 
tabulated. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson  at 
Commissioning:  of  U.  S.  S.  "Gal- 
veston/' Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  28, 
1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TZXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  May  28.  the  crui.ser 
U.  S.  S.  Galivston,  designated  as  CIvO-3, 
was  placed  in  commission  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia naval  shipyard.  It  had  been 
Intended  that  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  would  make  the  address  for 
the  occasion.  Piess  of  business  prevent- 
ed him  from  attending,  however,  and  I, 
as  the  Representative  from  the  Galveston 
district,  was  called  upon  to  fill  his  place 
on  the  program. 

Some  who  were  and  are  particularly 
Interested  In  the  crui.ser  Ga/i;eafon  and 
In  her  present  mission  as  a  mi.sslle- 
launching  ship,  have  suggested  that  my 
remarks  should  be  placed  In  the  Record. 
This  I  am  pleased  to  do.  btit  I  feel  that 
certain  additional  remarks  are  appro- 
priate. 

My  speech  was  prepared  with  a  Texas 
flavor  for  reasons  which  I  tru.st  are  ob- 
vious. Among  other  things.  I  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  Talos  missile, 
which  is  the  primary  armament  of  the 
GaU'cston,  had  been  develoE>ed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  University  of 
Texas  and  in  the  Ordnance  Acro-Physlcs 
Laboratory  at  I^aingerfield,  Tex.  It  ia 
appropriate  to  add  at  this  time  that  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  Talos  and  the  chief  credit  for  .so 
doing  lie  with  the  Applied  Physics  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Texans  who  had  any 
part  in  the  missile  or  in  the  ship  itself 
will  be  delighted  to  note  this  appropriate 
credit  to  the  scientists  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University, 


The  remarks  which  I  prepared  for  the 
commissioning  follow : 

Address  of  Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson  at 
Commissioning  or  U.  8.  S.  "Galveston," 
Phdjujelphia.    Pa.,    Mat    28.    1958 

Coming  to  Philadelphia  for  this  ausol- 
clous  occasion  sets  the  clock  Iwck  for  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  me.  We  are  by  no  means 
strangers  to  the  naval  service,  and  to  be 
a-s-ioclated  with  you  who  are  active  In  It, 
brings    us   many   very   happy   memories. 

We  recall  with  particular  pleiisure  our 
days  at  the  Nnval  War  College  Just  before 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when  we 
rubbed  elbows  with  some  who  were  shortly 
to  go  out  Into  the  Pacific  to  become  out- 
sundlng  heroes  of  the  war.  And  then,  of 
course,  we  have  Indelibly  stamped  In  our 
memories  the  day  this  great  ship  was 
launched  right  here  In  Philadelphia. 

Coming  bnck  to  mind,  also,  are  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  when  I  was  active  In  the 
Navy  League  back  In  the  1920s.  In  those 
days  the  future  of  the  Navy  was  very  much 
In  doubt,  and  we  fought  a  bitter  and  some- 
times frustrating  fight  to  keep  the  paclfistlc 
element  from  destroying  the  Nnvy  altogeth- 
er. It  Is  appalling  to  think  how  close  these 
so-called  nghte<ju8  people  came  to  accom- 
plishing their  purposes,  and  It  l.s  even  more 
appalling  to  think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  not  Just  a  few  of  us  been  able 
to  hang  on  and  prepare  the  pltlfiUly  small 
beginning  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  prove  so 
necessary   In  the  Second  World  War. 

When  I  knew  that  I  was  to  tie  honored 
with  this  place  In  today's  ceremonies.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  this  would  be 
a  g(x.>d  time  to  publicly  annotince  that  with 
the  completion  of  this  Job,  I  am  going  to 
retire,  not  only  from  naval  service,  but  also 
from   activities  of  this   kind. 

However,  to  some  of  you  who  are  here 
today,  what  happened  to  me  Just  a  couple 
of  hours  ago  will  bring  up  some  recollections 
of  similar  experiences  of  your  own.  The 
old  man  took  me  In  and  fed  me  fhlpplntr- 
over  chuw.  He  did  not  say  so  quite  as  the 
first  sergeant  used  to  hand  it  out  to  tis  back 
In  my  own  enlisted  days,  but  the  Idea  was 
the  same.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
chow  like  this  on  the  outside?  How  can 
you  ever  t>e  around  as  fine  a  bunch  of  guys 
as  this  on  the  outside?  Where  are  they 
going  to  give  you  as  good  a  place  to  live 
and  where  are  they  guli^  to  lake  care  of 
you  like  this  on  the  outside? 

So  now.  I  think  that  rather  than  an- 
nounce my  retirement  as  of  ttxlay,  I  am 
shipping  over  and  I  shall  be  subject  to  call 
for  such  duties  as  the  naval  service  may 
reqiilre. 

still  more  Important.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Thompson  Is  Joining  me  In  this 
shipping-over  business,  and  now  that  It  Is 
far  too  late  to  stay  for  30.  I  think  we  will 
stay  for  50  or  maybe  60. 

Now.  let's  get  serious  egaln  for  a  few 
moments.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we 
must  again  fight  some  Navy  battles  which 
don't  deal  with  guns  and  ammunition  and 
with  the  kind  of  fights  that  we  know  best 
how  to  handle.  The  structure  of  the  navnl 
service  may  be  threatened  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  It  end  who  would  relegate 
It  to  a  comparatively  unlmporiant  role  In 
our  national  defense  We  shall  fight  this 
effort  with  all  the  strength  at  our  command, 
and  we  shall  continue  the  fight  as  long  as 
there  Is  any  threat  to  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  tliis  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  pacifists  once  told  us.  and  they  quoted 
the  Bible  to  us  to  prove  It.  that  we  should 
give  up  our  arms  and  In  otir  righteousness 
we  should  show  the  world  a  beautiful 
example  of  our  peace-loving  characteristic*. 
Even  thovigh  many  who  preached  this  doc- 
trine were  perfectly  Innocent  and  well  mean- 
ing, behind  the  whole  Idea  was  the  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  our  enemies  to  render 


us  so  thoroughly  impotent  that  we  could 
be  attacked  and  defeated  without  undue 
effort. 

We  fought  this  phony  Idealism  and  we 
quoted  some  Bible  references  of  our  own. 
One  was  that  we  could  be  righteous  In  this 
Nation  without  being  weak.  Tliere  was 
nothing  weak  about  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion.     Quite  the  contrary. 

TTiose  days  have  passed,  but  It  Is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  ihcm,  especially  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this. 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  the  present  and 
touch  Just  briefly  on  the  significance  of  this 
occasion.  This  ship  was  waterborne  and 
christened  Galvraton  some  years  ago.  Until 
today,  however,  she  has  never  really  taken  on 
life.  Now.  with  the  completion  of  today's 
ceremonies,  she  becomes  a  living  part  of  tlie 
United  States  fleet.  Prom  now  on.  she  will 
take  on  her  own  personality,  similar  to 
others,  of  course,  but  still  distinct  as  one 
Individual  Is  distinct  from  another. 

The  Galveston  will  now  go  to  sea.  the  first 
ship  to  be  armed  with  the  missile  known  as 
Talos.  I  have  been  briefed  on  the  awe- 
inspiring  characteristics  of  this  new  weapon. 
I  still  don't  understand  it.  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  those  of  us  who  are  1  ymen  In  this 
scientific  business  of  war,  It  Is  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  weapon,  which  yoti  will  in- 
spect in  Just  a  little  while,  will  be  fired  far 
up  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  where  it  can 
seek  out  and  destroy  aircraft  and  other 
ml-s.sUes. 

Some  who  are  here  present  may  have  lived 
through  the  famous  suicide  attacks  of 
Japanese  filers,  who  deliberately  crashed 
their  planes  into  our  vessf^s,  This  Talos 
inis.=  llc  could  have  been  used  at  close  range 
to  destroy  the  oncoming  enemy  and  thus 
save  countless  lives  and  probably  many 
Eh:ps. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  to  note  to- 
day that  Texas  has  been  Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  missile.  Dr.  C.  P.  Boner, 
director  of  the  defense  research  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  worked  on  It. 
togetlier  with  his  people,  as  have  also  the 
scientists  at  the  ordnance  aerophysics 
laboratory  at  Daingerfleld.  In  east  Texas. 

Now.  Just  a  word  to  the  captain  and  the 
officers  and  men  who  will  shortly  take  this 
great  ship  to  sea.  In  spite  of  all  rhe  modern 
weapons  and  the  talk  of  push-button  war 
(Which  I  personally  think  Is  the  bunkt,  and 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  turn  the  Navy  Into  a  ferry  com- 
mand for  other  branches  of  the  service,  you 
may  always  be  confident  that  the  United 
States,  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
must  be  a  maritime  nation. 

The  great  bulk  of  that  portion  of  our 
production  which  seeks  a  market  overseas 
must  go  by  surface  craft,  and  without  a 
Navy  to  defend  our  freedom  of  the  seas,  we 
shall  sooner  or  later  be  challenged  by  force. 

In  this  covintry  of  ours,  there  must  always 
be  a  fleet  In  being,  ready  to  go  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  do  the  Job  which  only  the  Navy 
can  do.  Where  you  go.  bearing  the  name  of 
Galveston,  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Galveston  will  go  with  you. 

Galveston  Is  a  small  city,  but  Galveston 
Is  a  very  brave  one.  You  who  man  this  ship 
will  always  be  an  Inspiration  to  us.  but  I 
think  you  will  find  In  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Galveston  some  characteristics 
which  will  be  somewhat  Inspirational  to  you. 

Back  in  1900.  the  people  of  the  city  were 
visited  by  a  tropical  hurricane.  When  day- 
light came,  a  fourth  of  the  population — 
something  between  6.000  and  10.000  people, 
had  last  their  lives  overnight.  Less  stout- 
hearted citizens  would  have  pulled  up  and 
moved  away.  But  the  i>eople  of  Galveston 
went  to  work,  almost  immediately,  to  plan 
and  construct  a  seawall,  which  on  many 
similar  occasions  has  given  complete  pro- 
tection to  lives  and  property.     We  weather 


our  hurricanes  as  you  will  weather  yours, 
understanding  them  and  fully  protected 
against  them. 

As  you  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
ship  to  carry  the  Talos  missile,  we  lay  claim 
to  some  firsts  of  our  own. 

In  Galveston,  the  first  national  bank  In 
Texas  was  established.  The  old  Galveston 
News,  still  published,  was  the  first  daily 
paper.  Galveston  was  the  first  deepwater 
port.  The  first  telephone  exchange  to  be 
established  In  Texas  was  also  there,  and  the 
first  telegraph — the  first  cotton  exchange, 
the  first  customhouse,  where  Gale  Borden 
was  the  first  collector.  He  later  found  fame 
through  the  Invention  of  condensed  milk. 
We  had  the  first  post  office  in  the  State  and 
the  first  of  the  famous  old  military  com- 
panies. It  is  still  in  existence,  operating  now 
as  the  Galveston  Artillery  Club.  We  lit  the 
first  incandescent  light  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
It  was  here  that  the  commission  form  of 
government  got  its  start,  and  ours  was  the 
first   public   library. 

We,  like  you.  are  accustomed  to  leadership, 
no  longer  in  size  perhaps,  but  certainly  in 
courage  and  resourcefulness. 

Next  fall,  when  you  come  to  visit  us,  we 
will  truly  get  acquainted.  There  are  many 
peculiarities  about  the  city  which  you  will 
then  learn.  Just  as  I  did  when  I  came  there 
as  a  young  man  In  1917.  Once  you  get  the 
sand  of  Galveston  Beach  between  your  toes, 
you  will  never  be  fully  satisfied  anywhere 
else.  You  will  find  a  warmhearted  group  of 
people.  Just  as  I  did.  Maybe  as  I  did.  you 
will  find  a  girl  who — when  your  service  days 
are  over — will  attract  you  back  to  live  among 
us.  She  and  I  will  be  wailing  for  you  on 
the  dock  when  you  come.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  maybe  she  might  throw  a  party  for 
you. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  watch  with 
pride  as  you  shake  down,  and  we  shall 
wait  anxiously  for  news  of  the  exact  time 
of  your  visit.  Wherever  you  go.  on  Into 
the  distnnt  future,  our  hearts  and  our  pray- 
ers will  be  with  you. 


In  Memory  of  Our  Honored  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1958 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Memorial  Day  of  this  year,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  invited  to  speak  at  the  Me- 
morial Day  exercises  at  Hero  Park, 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y.  The  following  is 
the  address  which  I  delivered  on  this 
serious  occasion  which  we  annually  set 
aside  for  the  memory  of  our  honored 
dead: 

Members  of  the  American  Legion.  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  War  Veterans. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  DiGlacomo,  my  old 
schoolmate,  members  of  my  family  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  years,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  proud  to  participate  in  this  Me- 
morial Day  service.  When  I  received  the 
Invitation  to  sp)eak,  I  wondered  why  I  was 
selected  for  this  high  honor. 

Perhaps  it  Is  because  I  have  been  your 
neighbor  for  many  years  and  treasure  the 
association  of  your  fellow  townsmen. 

Perhaps  It  is  because  I  grew  up  in  this 
garden  spot  of  America,  climbing  its  seven 
rolling  hills  and  walking  in  lt£  friendly 
valleys. 
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PerhapB  It  Is  because  your  chairman,  Mr. 
Watman.  knew  that  my  first  public  speech 
was  made  right  here  In  Hero  Park  on  Me- 
morial Day  35  years  agi>  when  I  wa«  a 
schoolboy  attending  Public  School  18  In 
Tompklnsville. 

However,  I  believe  It  Is  more  logical  to 
think  that  you  chose  me  because  I  am  a 
Congressman  who  still  remembers  Staten 
Island  as  his  original  home.  Whatever 
reason  your  commltee  had.  let  me  Siiy  that 
I  am  privileged  to  be  here. 

We  gather  here  In  memory  of  our  hon- 
ored dead.  We  remember  that  they  had  a 
rendezvous  with  death  so  that  we  could  have 
a  rendezvous  with  life.  We  recognize  that 
life  Is  a  struggle  for  enduring  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  under  God. 

To  achieve  this  peace,  we  pay  a  terrible 
price.  We  pay  In  lives  lost,  in  bodies  broken, 
In  morals  shattered.  In  government  de- 
bauched, and  In  our  economy  dislocated.  We 
pay  this  terrible  cost  because  we  realize  that 
liberty  Is  priceless. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  today,  I  thrilled  to 
recite  in  this  very  park  the  poem  written  by 
Col.  John  McCrae.  I  repeat  the  command 
which  our  war  dead  gave  to  us.  the  living, 
when  they  said: 

"We  are  the  dead. 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 
To  you  from  fulling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  they  gave  us 
that  command.  Two  terrible  wars  have 
scourged  our  Nation.  The  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  veterans  of  Korea  In  answer- 
ing the  dead  of  World  War  I,  promlEed  them 
In  these  words: 

"Sleep  on  ye  brave 
Your  flaming  torch  aloft  we  bear. 
With  burning  heart  an  oath  we  swear 
To  keep  the  faith,  to  ttght  It  through 
To  cru.sh  the  foe  or  sleep  with  you 
In  Flanders  fields." 

Our  veterans  have  held  high  the  torch  of 
liberty.  They  struck  down  the  swastika  and 
planted  high  our  flag  over  the  city  of  Berlin 
They  struck  down  the  rising  sun  and  planted 
our  flag  on  the  craggy  hills  of  Mount  Surl- 
bachl.  Whenever  our  boys  have  been  called 
upon  to  strike  down  the  symbol  of  despotl.=  m, 
they  have  done  so  and  lifted  our  flag  above 
the  clear  horizon. 

We  are  proud  of  our  flag,  the  red,  white. 
and  blue.  We  are  proud  of  the  red.  which 
represents  the  blood  we  shed  for  peace  and 
Justice.  We  are  proud  of  the  white,  which 
represents  the  purity  of  our  motives  and 
that  right  Is  might.  We  are  proud  of  the 
blue,  which  represents  the  peace  that  we 
bring  and  the  good  that  we  do.  In  this  age 
of  Russian  sputniks  and  South  American 
spltnlks.  we  shall  not  tolerate  nor  shall  we 
accept  Insults  to  our  flag,  whether  It  be  In 
Lima,   Peru,  or  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  We 
seek  not  war,  but  peace.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  atomic  bombs  and  techno- 
logical Inventions,  and  we  did  not  abuse  our 
power.  We  have  shared  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  our  atomic  resources  with  the 
nations  of  this  world.  We  have  given  gen- 
erously our  economic  aid  to  more  than  60 
countries  to  fight  poverty.  Because  we  were 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  world,  we  be- 
came satisfied  and  smugly  complacent. 
While  we  dawdled,  and  enjoyed  our  televi- 
sions and  automobiles,  another  nation,  with 
less  noble  purposes,  has  advanced  with  great 
strides.  Today,  the  Russians  have  surpassed 
us  in  rockets  and  missiles.  Today,  the  Rus- 
sian submarines,  more  than  600  strong,  pre- 
sent the  greatest  potential  danger  to  our 
security.  Today,  we  are  no  longer  the  scien- 
tific leaders  of  the  world.    Despite  our  great 


strength,  we  are,  perhaps,  not  even  the  mas- 
ters of  our  fate. 

Since  October  of  1057  when  sputnik  electri- 
fied the  world,  we  have  entered  Into  a  space 
Agi.  Today,  the  world  stands  lt»  a  confused 
position,  it  stands  either  on  the  brink  of 
oblivion  or  on  the  threshold  of  a  more 
abundant  life.  Man  has  made  rockets,  bal- 
listic ml.«islles,  and  little  moons.  Man  has 
smashed  the  powerful  atom  and  developed 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  Mans  Ineenulty  has 
made  lI^strumcnts  with  tremendous  power. 
Ironically,  these  Instruments  boar  the  names 
of  pagan  gods,  such  as  Jupiter,  Thor,  and 
Atlas.  These  Inrtrumcnts  have  thrust  man- 
made  moons  into  the  universe,  the  sacred 
domain  of  the  Almighty  Ood. 

As  these  satellites  emit  their  beeps,  while 
circling  arcund  the  world,  we  pause  to  won- 
der and  ask  ourselves  soul-searching  ques- 
tions: Are  these  beeps  the  warnings  of  de- 
struction and  doom,  or  io'e  they  the  har- 
bingers of  a  more  abundant   life? 

We  cannot  take  refuge  upon  an  Island. 
Even  the  Narrows  Bridge  must  connect 
Staten  Island  with  Brooklyn.  We  cannot 
build  a  fortress  America  and  hide  within  It 
Because  of  Inventions,  the  world  has  become 
exceedingly  small.  The  airplanes,  the  Jets, 
the  atomic  gubmarlnes  have  reduced  dis- 
tances and  time.  The  breakthrough  of  hy- 
drogen energies  and  thermonuclear  power 
has  opened  the  universe  to  us.  Nuclear 
bc>mbs  and  radioactive  fallout  can  destroy 
the  world.  We  have  but  one  choice.  We 
must  either  live  In  pence  with  our  neighbor 
or  not  live  at  all.  Despite  the  awesome  pos- 
sibilities of  annihilation,  we  must  strength- 
en our  economy,  we  must  keep  our  ports 
open  and  bu-sy,  and  we  n^uat  reaffirm  our 
principles  of  government  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life. 

Our  task  Is  a  task  which  shall  search  us 
through  and  through — whether  we  be  able 
to  understand  our  time  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  whether  we  have  the 
pure  heart  to  comprehend  and  the  rectified 
win  U3  Incur  the  high  financial  cost  to  build 
a  community  of  nations. 

We  mu.st  never  forget  that  governments 
are  made  for  men  and  not  men  for  govern- 
ments. We  mu?t  remember  that  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent dictatorship  and  were  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  pet)ple  here,  Jew  and  gentile,  black 
and  white,  citizen  and  Immigrant. 

We  Americans  can  write  and  think  freely. 
We  have  the  right  to  assemble,  although 
some  people  would  make  It  criminal.  We 
worship  Ood  as  we  please.  We  are  protected 
from  unlawful  searches  and  seizures,  al- 
though there  Is  a  tendency  In  our  Govern- 
ment to  Invade  our  privacy  through  wire- 
taps. We  have  the  right  to  speak  and  also 
the  right  to  refuse  to  speak.  We  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  elect  those  who  administer  and 
legislate  for  us.  We  fix  conditions  and  lim- 
itations on  their  authority.  We  are  secure 
in  our  property  and  we  can  live  our  life  as 
we  wish.  These  blessings  we  call  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  These  great  privileges  and  blessings 
were  never  enjoyed  by  any  nation  until  171 
years  ago.  Are  the  fortunate  conditions  In 
which  we  live  entirely  of  our  own  making? 
They  are  not.  They  are  gifts  from  the  dead, 
our  war  heroes  and  citizen  soldiers.  Xhey 
are  not  the  conquests  of  the  living,  nor  do 
we,  the  living,  have  the  right  to  dissipate 
them  by  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Remember,  my  friends,  that  our  Nation 
has  remained  free  because  civil  authority 
has  always  been  superior  to  military  au- 
thority. Place  too  much  military  authority 
in  one  man  and  we  pave  the  way  for  a  man 
on  horseback,  like  De  Gaulle.  Deny  a  man 
equal  rights  before  the  law  or  deny  him  the 
protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  you 
whittle  away  at  your  own  freedom.  Liberty 
does  not  die  from  direct  attack.  If  liberty 
ever  dies  In  America,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
never  see  the  day.  It  will  die  from  decay  of 


the  principle  that  gave  It  Mfe;  that  is.  truth 
and  Justice.  But  we  are  determined  to  be 
free  and  we  shall  not  be  stampeded  by  fear, 
prejudice,  or  threats. 

Win  we  hand  to  our  children  the  same 
torch  of  freedom  that  we  received  from  our 
forefathers?  The  answer  rests  in  your 
hands.  Presently  before  the  Congress  are  a 
number  of  bills  which  propose  to  subordi- 
nate Federal  law  to  State  law,  and  propose 
to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  protected  the  Individual 
liberties  of  the  Negroes  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  I  call  upon  all  honest 
men,  all  patriotic  men,  all  forward-looking 
men,  all  you  veterans,  to  Join  together  to 
resist  the  attempts  to  undermine  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Also,  let  us  prepsre  to  com- 
bat our  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  I.et 
us  support  our  gigantic  defense  program  In 
the  air.  on  the  land,  and  under  the  sea. 
Without  preparedness,  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity. With  God's  grace  and  your  support, 
our  democracy  will  live  and  continue  to 
flourish. 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrkulture 
Before  the  United  Repablican  Fund  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  II.UNOI.S 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1958 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  printing  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  a  very  .Stirling  and  spirited  ad- 
dre.ss  delivered  by  Hon  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
Chicago  on  June  2  before  the  United 
Republican  Fund  of  Illinois.  I  commend 
the  address  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
as  very  scholarly  and  inspirin«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Addresis   bt   SKcarTART   or  AcRicirLTiriiE   Ezra 

Taft  Benson  Betobf  the  UNrrm  RcpunLi- 

CAN  Fund  or  Illinois.  Chicago,  III.,  June 

2.  1958 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  here  today.  It 
Is  always  a  great  source  of  inspiration  fur  me 
to  be  prirt  of  a  gathering  of  enthusiastic 
Republicans — of  Republicans  who  are  not 
afraid  of  a  political  flght,  and  who  Qgbt 
to  win. 

I  salute  you  for  your  dedication.  Tour 
presence  here  Is  testimony  of  your  willing- 
ness to  give  your  time  and  energy  to  the 
cause  to  which  we  all  are  dedicated — the 
time-tested  principles  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

And  I  well  appreciate  what  this  gathering 
represents.  For  each  one  here  today  there 
are  unseen  scores  of  others  like  you — Repub- 
licans organized  to  do  your  utmost  for  what 
you  l>elleve  Uiroughout  every  county,  dis- 
trict, and  precinct  of  this  great  State  of 
Illinois. 

I  congratulate  you  for  what  you  have 
achieved.  I  wish  you  success  In  reaching  t,he 
goal  toward  which  you  are  striving  In  this 
Important  election  year  of  1958 — a  year  In 
which  we  must  and  will.  In  the  beat  Interests 
of  the  country — return  to  Capitol  Hill  In 
Washington  a  Congress  controlled  by  Repub- 
licans. 

You  have  done  a  tremendous  Job  in  Illi- 
nois through  the  years  In  providing  out- 
standing leadership  for  the  Nation  and  the 
Republican  Party,  as  evidenced  by  Senator 
Everett    Dirksen,    Gov.    Bill    Stratton,    and 


your  effective  Republican  Members  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  bring  you  Rrectlngs  and  warm  regards 
from  anoUier  dedicated  America n— our  fol- 
low Republican  and  great  Prei.ldent,  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower.  He  sends  his  appreciation 
for  your  accompllshmentfi  on  behalf  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  our  Nation.  As  Re- 
publicans aiid  Americans,  we  can  be  right- 
fully proud  of  this  great  leader  who  In  tunes 
of  international  stress  Is  loved  and  rcpectcd, 
not  only  by  we  Americans  but  also  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

And.  Just  as  surely  as  though  he  were  with 
us  tonight,  the  Pre.>^ident  Is  with  u.-;  In  this 
cause.  Only  lust  month  Prcildent  Eisen- 
hower said; 

"I  am  convinced  that  Republican  prospects 
this  year  arc  bright.  If  we  will  but  try— If 
we  will  never  forget  the  value  of  g<xxl.  hard 
work — we  arc  certain,  with  our  record,  to  win 
next  November.  This  Is  the  sure  road  to  a 
Republican  8Cth  Congress." 

Those  arc  the  words  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. And  In  his  next  breath  he  pledged 
to  stand  beside  every  member  of  our  Grand 
Old  Party  who  carries  forward  tills  never- 
ending  fight. 

I  share  the  President's  optimism  about  the 
campaign  ahead.  I  agree,  too.  that  to  win 
will  require  good,  hard  wurk.  We  must  ap- 
proach every  election  campaign  prepared  to 
do  battle.  We  must  never  be  complacent. 
We  must  remember,  too,  what  an  American 
election  means. 

To  some  people  nn  election  Is  a  grand  car- 
nival, complete  with  sideshow  and  merry- 
go-round.     To  others.   It    Is   simply   a   tug  of 

war,  with  no  greater  issue  than  to  see  who 
wins. 

But  to  mn.-t  of  u.«!  In  this  hall  an  election 
Is  a  time  when  b.islc  Usues  are  hammered 
out.  It  Is  a  time  when  the  people  speak 
clearly  to  their  public  servants.  It  Is  a  time 
when  our  hard-won  civil  liberties  can  be  used 
to  advance  mankind  a  few  stejjs  further  along 
the  path  of  freedom. 

What  .«hall  we  jny  of  the  election  of  19587 

What  are  the  Issues? 

An  aUequate  national  defense?  We  have 
amply  and  almost  unanlmou.'ly  demonrtrated 
cur  willingness  to  provide  whatever  is  need- 
Xul  for  the  security  of  our  country. 

FVirelgn  policy?  We  are  overwhelmingly 
agreed,  as  a  N.iilon,  to  associate  ourselves 
with  those  countries  of  the  Free  World  whi  h 
stand  united  against  the  power  and  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

No,  I  believe  the  major  l.'^.Eue  of  19r8  is 
the  same  Issue  which  has  confronted  the 
United   Stares   for  some   time   pa.>;t: 

Shall  we  manage  our  own  affairs  or  shall 
the  Government  mnnnge  them  for  us?  Shall 
we  be  free  or  shall  we  be  made  tragic  cap- 
tives of  the  Government  which  we.  In  free- 
dom, created? 

Tliere  is  no  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  so  richly  blessed  as  ours.  There  Is 
no  other  ppan  of  lime  eo  bountifully  en- 
dowed as  the  years  of  our  generation.  We 
occupy  a  very  special  spot  of  the  world's 
surface  at  a  very  special  time  in  history. 

In  large  men^^ure.  the-^e  abundant  ble.«s- 
Ings  have  come  to  us  through  an  economic 
system  which  re.sts  on  three  pillars: 

Free  enterprise — the  right  to  venture,  to 

choose. 

Private  property — the  right  to  own. 

A  market  economy — the  right  to  exchange. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  pillars  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  are  being  threatened  today. 
They  are  being  threatened  by  a  strange  and 
unlike  coalition  of  do-gooders,  self -servers, 
and   subversives. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I/Ct  me  speak  from  my 
own  exijerlence  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Let  me  point  out  the  types  for  you.  In  6 
years  I  have  had  some  experience  In  recog- 
nizing them. 

The  do-gooder.  This  Is  a  fellow  who  pro- 
fe.sse8  to  have  the  highest  poaslble  motives. 
He   is  ready   to  solve   all   human  problems 


with  legislation.  Now.  much  can  be  accom- 
pU.'ihed  by  people  with  good  motives.  But 
good  motives  are  not  enough.  The  do-gooder 
professes  to  have  a  soft  heart.  Often  he  has 
a  Fofi  head.  This  is  the  fellow  who  lost  our 
cotton  markets  by  pricing  cotton  out  of  the 
markets.  Tills  is  the  man  who  denied  our 
farmers  the  opportunity  for  greater  efficiency; 
he  rationed  the  right  to  produce.  He  thinks 
the  farms  of  America  can  be  run  from  Wash- 
ington. Beware  of  this  fellow.  He  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  the  other  173  million 
people  of  these  United  States.  He  would  like 
to  impose  his  own  version  of  the  millen- 
nium on  you  aiid  me.  The  chances  are  that 
he  wears  the  oppKjsitlon  label.  He  might  be 
culled  the  paving  contractor.  He  paves  the 
road  to  hell  with  his  good  Intentions,  and 
he  sends  you  the  bill. 

The  self-server.  This  Is  another  termite 
who  eats  away  at  the  foundations  of  free 
America.  The  self-server  has  his  own  special 
altitude  toward  government.  He  thinks  gov- 
ernment is  a  means  of  gaining  an  advantage 
or  rei-tralnlng  his  comi>ctition.  Or.  he  thinks, 
government  is  a  kind  of  Santa  Claus.  His 
game  Is  to  get  special  favors  out  of  govern- 
ment. "Ii's  a  good  old  American  custom," 
he  says,  with  a  broad  wink.  No  government, 
no  people  can  last  on  so  shallow  an  Idea. 
Yet  this  was  an  Idea  that  ran  rampant  for  a 
good  many  years  before  President  Elsenhower 
took  office. 

Watch  out  for  the  self-rerver.  He  brings 
about  a  kind  of  moral  erosion,  a  leaching 
action  which  so  robs  llie  American  soil  of  its 
spiritual  fertility  that  the  flower  of  freedom 
can  never  flourish. 

Tlie  subversive.  There  is,  in  this  country, 
a  small  hard  core  of  confirmed  CommunlEts 
who  hate  the  free-enterprise  system  and  are 
dedicated  to  its  overthrow.  They  owe  their 
allegiance  to  other  lands,  other  governments, 
other  philosophies.  They  profess  no  alle- 
giance to  any  G>jd,  nor  to  any  moral  code. 
They  make  unwilling  allies  of  the  do-gooders. 
They  rationalize  the  worst  motives  of  the 
self -servers.  They  thrive  in  direct  projwrtlon 
to  the  amount  of  class  haired  they  can  cre- 
ate.   They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 

They  have  left  their  mark  on  this  land. 
They  march  under  a  variety  of  political  ban- 
ners. Let's  make  certain  they  never  march 
under  the  Republican  standard. 

They  work  24  hours  a  day.  They  speak 
glibly  of  ultimate  vicioiy. 

Their  leader.  Khruthchev,  said  this  to  an 
American  television  audience:  "And  your 
grandchildren  will  live  under  socialism  In 
America.    Tills,  I  predict." 

Well,  you  and  I  have  a  prediction  of  our 
own.  We  will  remain  strong  and  free.  This 
Nation  was  founded  on  freedom,  it  has  grown 
and  flourished  under  our  frce-euterprlse  sys- 
tem and  it  will  remain  strong  and  free.  But 
Just  saying  eo,  won't  make  it  so.  Mere  lip- 
service  is  obviously  not  enough.  We  mubt 
work  and  work  and  work. 

The  big  Issue  of  1908,  therefore,  is  whether 
we  accept  the  pattern  of  life  laid  out  for  us 
by  the  do-gooders,  the  self -servers  and  the 
subversives — or  whether  we  build  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  laid  down  by  the  in- 
spired Founding  Fathers.  It  Is  just  that 
simple — nnd  that   serious. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  for  an  Imixjrtant  segment 
of  ovir  population  In  this  regard — our  farm- 
ers. Farmers  want  more  freedom.  They  have 
had  about  all  the  political  panaceas  they 
can  stand. 

If  the  voices  of  22  million  farm  people  In 
the  United  States  could  be  united  In  one 
voice,  that  voice  would,  I  feel  certain,  de- 
mand more  freedom  for  farmers. 

That  voice  would  say: 

Give  us  more  freedom  to  plant  so  that  we 
can  run  our  farms  elDclently. 

Give  us  more  freedom  to  market  so  tluit 
we  can  increase  our  Incomes. 

Give  us  more  freedom  to  meet  otir  com- 
petition so  that  we  can  expand  our  markets. 


Give  us  more  freedom  from  Government 
Interference  so  that  we  may  again  be  Inde- 
pendent  and  self-reliant. 

This  Nation  will  never  reach  Its  full 
strength  until  our  farmers  have  more  free- 
dom to  plant,  to  market,  tc  compete,  and 
to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Farmers  want  to  produce  for  markets  and 
not  for  Government  bounty. 

Farmers  want  Government  at  their  side, 
not  on  their  backs. 

Here  in  Illinois  the  record  shows  that  the 
farmers  have  chosen  freedom. 

Last  year  9  out  of  10  Illinois  acres  were 
planted  outside  of  acreage  allotments. 
Farmers  had  the  choice,  and  they  chose 
overwhelmingly  to  make  their  own  decision 
on  what  to  i)lant  and  how  much  to  plant. 
They  chose  overwhelmingly  to  do  their  own 
planning. 

The  facts  of  recent  history  bear  this  out 
In   three  distinct   actions. 

First,  when  Illinois  corn  farmers  had  a 
chance  to  reflect  their  feelings  with  ballets 
In  1956,  80  percent  of  those  who  voted  chose 
freedom  from  controls  and  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Second,  In  1957  farmers  chose  by  their 
planting  not  to  participate  In  the  corn  acre- 
age allotment  program.  Only  1  acre  In  7 
wr.s  planted  w;thin  the  allotment. 

Third,  in  1957  4  out  of  every  9  acres  of 
wheat  were  planted  in  excess  of  the  allot- 
ment. This  Involved  53  percent  of  the 
wheat  producers. 

Thus,  for  these  two  allotment  crops — 
wheat  and  corn — about  4  out  of  5  acres  were 
planted  outside  of  the  allotments.  In  order 
to  operate  their  fiirms  at  maximum  efflcien- 
cy.  farmers  chose  to  pay  little  attention  to 
acreage  allotments.  Thus  they  were  not 
eligible  for  full  price  supjjort. 

Farmers  know  these  allotments  are  too 
low.  I  know  these  allotments  are  too  low. 
That  Is  why  we  are  trying  to  get  the  law 
changed.  Also,  that  is  why  In  1956  and 
again  In  1957  we  made  supports  available 
for  corn  grown  outside  the  allotments. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear. 

Conirary  to  myths  being  peddled  by  some 
of  our  opponents,  the  level  of  acreage  allot- 
ments for  basic  crops  is  determined  by  sta- 
tistical formulas  spelled  out  In  the  old.  out- 
moded Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
It  Is  not  a  choice  we  have.  It  Is  the  law. 
May  I  emphasize  th.it  modern  agriculture 
cannot  be  run  by  an  obsolete  statistical  for- 
mula. Agriculture  Is  undergoing  a  techno- 
logical revolution  which  Is  Irreversible.  It  Is 
a  dynamic,  changing  Industry  and  must  not 
be  hampered  by  statistical  formula. 

We  have  been  talking  about  two  of  the  so- 
called  b.".slc  crops.  The  propaganda  mills 
grind  out  tales  about  the  Importance  to 
Illinois  of  the  so-called  basic  crops.  Actu- 
ally only  20  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  of 
this  State  come  from  the  b.islc  croi^s. 

Now  what  are  the  sources  of  cash  Income 
here  in  Illinois?  About  $3  out  of  every  $5 
come  from  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry.  Illi- 
nois Is  the  most  Important  soybean  prodtic- 
Ing  State.  Soybeans  provide  about  three 
times  the  income  that  is  realized  from 
wheat.  These  commodities  are  not  subject 
to  the  control  paraphernalia. 

These  facts  show  how  little  the  fanners 

of  this  State  rely  on  the  production  control 
apparatus.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  here  are  those  who  believe  In  and 
practice  freedom  to  plant,  freedom  to  mar- 
ket, freedom  to  compete. 

There  was  great  pressure  on  us  some 
months  ago  to  Impose  price  supports  on 
hogs  and  cattle  which  would  have  meant  a 
new  series  of  controls.  We  resisted  It  stic- 
cessfully.  The  results  are  plain  to  see.  To- 
day these  products  are  bringing  very  satis- 
factory prices  In  a  free  miarket. 

Total  cash  receipts  for  IlUnols  farmers  In 
1957  were  92,056  znllUon.  This  was  the 
highest  on  record.  This  may  be  surprising 
to  you  In  view  of  what  our  opponents  have 
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been  saying  about  the  administration's  farm 
program. 

Contrast  their  myths  with  the  facts — 
Illinois  farmers  have  chosen  freedom,  and 
out  of  this  freedom  have  come  the  highest 
cash  receipts  on  record. 

Tell  that  story.  And  tell  it  again.  It  is 
worth  repeating. 

We  have,  in  the  White  House,  a  strong 
defender  of  freedom.  During  the  S'j  years 
that  President  Elsenhower  has  held  office, 
the  steady  erosion  of  our  freedoms  has  been 
halted.  The  enterprise  system  has  been 
strengthened.  Visionary  schemes  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  practicality.  Special 
privilege  has  been  curbed.  Infiltration  by 
Reds  and  pinks  has  been  checked.  The  tidal 
drift  to  socialism,  which  has  proceeded  for 
20  years,  was  slowed,  halted,  and  reversed. 
I  know  of  no  matter  on  which  the  issue 
between  the  Republican  and  the  opposition 
party  is  more  clearly  and  more  consistently 
drawn  than  this:  That  the  opposition  party 
has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  freedom  while 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  vigilant  in 
defending  it. 

liet  me  cite  some  examples: 
With  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  the  opposition  took  management  de- 
cisions out  of  farmers'  hands.  The  Republi- 
can Party  Is  endeavoring  to  put  these  deci- 
sions back  into  the  hands  of  farm  people. 

By  steadily  increasing  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  our  opponents  chipped 
away  the  power  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. The  Republican  Party  is  redress- 
ing this  Imbalance. 

By  adopting  Infiatlon  ns  a  wpy  of  life,  the 
opposition  eroded  away  the  purchasing 
power  of  individual  savings,  the  basis  of  self- 
reliance  and  indepentlence.  The  Republican 
Party  reestablished  tlie  integrity  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

Three  times  within  our  own  generation 
we  have  had  war.  that  greatest  of  all  threats 
to  freedom  and  human  liberty.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  been  aljle.  con- 
sistently, to  achieve  a  peacetime  climate 
within  which  freedom  can  more  readily 
flower. 

The  opposition  party  has  consl.stently 
sought  to  estabhsh  the  idea  that  freedom 
means  chaos.  It  has  worked  to  take  decisions 
away  from  the  people  and  the  States  and 
concentrate  them  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  Is  there  Indeed,  any  characteristic  of 
the  American  people  which  is  more  abiding 
than  a  distaste  for  being  run  from  Wash- 
ington? We  know  from  f.xpcrience  that  you 
can't  run  tlie  farms  of  America  from  a  desk 
In  Washington,  nor  do  we  want  to. 

The  typical  American  is  inherently  a  States' 
Rigliter  by  Inclination  and  by  sentiment. 
Deep  in  their  hearts,  the  American  people 
Instinctively  know  that  great  concentration 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is  an 
evil  and  dangerous  thing.  They  do  not  need 
to  have  it  proved. 

Speaking  before  the  conference  of  gover- 
nors at  William.' burg  last  year.  President 
Eisenhower  urged  the  return  of  certain  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  from  Washington  to 
the  States  and.  along  with  this,  relinquish- 
ment of  Federal  taxation  in  some  fields.  The 
administration  Is  continuing  its  elloris  to  im- 
plement this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  3  weeks  ago 
an  administration  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  which  would  give  to  the  States  an 
important  source  of  tax  revenue.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  present  Federal  excise  tax  on 
local  telephone  nervlces  to  be  collected  by 
the  States  and  used  by  them  for  vocational 
education  and  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Sometimes  we  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  funds  which 
It  does  not  first,  in  some  manner,  get  from 
the  people.  A  dollar  cannot  make  the  round 
trip  from  Chicago  to  Washlngtoa  and  beu;k 
without  shrinking  in  the  process. 


As  President  Elsenhower  has  so  well  said: 

"The  Federal  Government  did  not  create 
the  States  of  this  Republic.  The  States  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Government.  The  creation 
should  not  supersede  the  creator.  For  If  the 
States  lose  their  meaning,  our  entire  system 
of  government  loses  its  meaning  and  the  next 
step  is  the  rise  of  the  centralized  national 
state  in  which  the  seeds  of  autocracy  can 
take  root  and  grow." 

We  have  an  example  close  to  us  In  agri- 
culture of  how  Important  It  is  that  the  States 
should  retrieve  some  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties which  in  the  past  have  been  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  Is  tile  vital  and  dramatic  area  of  pro- 
viding relief  to  farmers  and  ranchers  stricken 
by  drought,  flood,  and  other  natural  disasters. 

As  matters  now  st.md.  practically  all  of  the 
cost  of  this  disaster  relief  is  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  help  from  the  States.  Inevitably,  the 
money  is  not  so  wisely  spent  as  if  the  States 
participated  financially. 

The  administration  Is  strongly  backing  a 
bill  now  half  way  through  Congress  which 
provides  for  specific  contribution  by  State 
governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed 
furnished  In  dls,T.ster  areas. 

This  administration  has  also  moved  con- 
sistently to  get  Goveriiment  out  of  private- 
type  business  enterprises,  rather  than  Into 
more  and  more  competition  with  the  Amerl- 
c.in  people.  It  Is  basically  wrong  for  Govern- 
ment to  be  in  competition  with  its  own  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Scores  of  such  businesses, 
carried  over  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion, have  been  liquidated  and  more  than  $1 
billion  invested  In  them  has  been  returned  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

We  Republicans  are  strong  believers  In  the 
free-enterpri.se  system  and  take  strong  issue 
with  those  who  would  concentrate  control  of 
our  economy  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Let  me 
again  cite  agriculture  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  results  we  can  aclilcve  by  moving  to- 
ward a  free  economy. 

Our  opponents  told  us  that  If  we  put  de- 
cisions back  Into  the  hands  of  farm  people, 
farmers  would  go  broke.  They  told  us  that — 
If  we  left  Ciovernment  price  fixing — if  we  ad- 
Justed  price  supports,  farm  markets  would 
Skid  downward.  They  told  us  that  farmers 
didn't  want  to  make  their  own  decisions  in 
the  first  place,  that  farmers  were  happy  with 
all  this  bureaucracy.  They  said  we  couldn't 
change  things  If  we  tried. 

Well,  what  happened?  They  didn't  scare 
us  off  We  did  make  changes,  with  the  help 
of  the  Republican  83d  Congress.  We  held 
these  gains  despite  high  rigid  support  bills 
and  freeze  bills  pa.ssed  by  Democrat  Con- 
gresses. Twice  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  passed  Christmas-tree  farm  bills, 
with  more  supports  and  more  controls:  sup- 
posedly something  for  everyone  at  the  tax- 
payers' e.xpense.  Twice  our  opponents  de- 
liberately maneuvered  the  President  Into 
what  they  thought  was  the  Impos.'^lble  politi- 
cal position  of  having  to  veto  a  farm  bill,  in 
an  election  year,  with  a  hullt-ln  Sinta  Claus. 
Twice  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  the  Presi- 
dent met  the  Issue  head-on  with  a  firm  veto 
of  these  unsound,  uneconomic,  and  unreal- 
istic bills. 

What  happened,  as  we  took  these  steps 
toward  freedom? 

Did  prices  collapse? 

No;  farm  prices  are  now  9  percent  above 
last  year  and   10  percent  above  2  years  ago. 

Did  farm  Income  fall? 

No;  Income  per  person  on  farms  In  1957 
was  at  an  all-time  high.  A  new  record  will 
undoubtedly  be  set  In  1958. 

These  steps  toward  freedom  paid  off.  And 
other  such  steps  will  pay  off,  if  we  have  the 
resolution  to  take  them— if  we  demonstrate 
our  faith  In  freedom — the  free-euterprl«« 
system. 

We  have  made  otitstandlng  progress  but 
we're  not  out  of   the  woods  yet.     The  cost- 


prlce  squeeze  Is  still  a  basic  problem  for 
some  farmers  and  ranchers.  We  hope  for 
even  further  Improvement. 

A  most  Important  and  Immediate  step 
forward  Is  the  President's  1958  agricultural 
program  for  which  we  are  so  vigorously 
pressing  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  ii5th 
Congress. 

The  adoption  of  this  program  will  mean 
pro;^ress  in  three  general  areas: 

First.  The  program  will  develop  bigger 
markets.  We  have  asked  that  the  surplus 
disposal  program  be  extended  and  expanded 
and  that  research  Into  new  uses  for  farm 
protlucts  t>e  Increased. 

Second  The  recommended  program  will 
allow  more  freedom  for  farmers.  We  are 
seeking  revision  of  the  acreage  control  and 
price  support  programs  to  permit  farmers 
more  freedom  to  plant  and  to  widen  markets. 

The  program  would  eliminate  the  so-called 
escalator  clau.ses  on   basic  commodities. 

The=e  are  obsolete  formulas  which  provide 
that  the  level  of  price  support  shall  rise  as 
the  surpluses  decline.  So  long  as  this  basic 
law  is  unchanged  farm  people  can  expect  to 
be  kept  continually  under  the  shadow  of 
price  and  income  depressing  surpluses. 

Third  We  must  help  the  forgotten  seg- 
ment of  agriculture — those  people  on  small, 
low-income  farms — through  our  nationwide 
rural-development  program. 

The  adoption  of  the  President's  program 
for  agriculture  will  be  another  long  sUlde 
along  the  road  toward  an  expanding,  pros- 
perous, and  free  agriculture. 

We  must  keep  moving  forward  In  all 
phnscs  of  life.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  fo- 
cused on  our  goal.  If  we  falter,  we  invite 
failure.  We  must  go  forward  as  good  Re- 
publicans. 

To  continue  to  move  forward,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  needs  three  things:  sound  Ideas, 
good  candidates,  and  good  party  organiza- 
tion. 

We  have  the  sound  Ideas.  Republican 
Ideas  have  been  sound  ever  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  expressed  them  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  hold  this  Nation  together. 

We  have  good  men.  We  need  more  go<xI 
men.  Good  Ideas  attract  good  men.  We 
need  to  put  forward  for  public  office  more 
of  the  g(xxl  men  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  party  membership. 

We  need  good  party  organization.  The 
Grand  Old  Party  needs  our  time,  our  gifts, 
our  loyal  support. 

Edmund  Buike  said  that  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  Is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing. 

What  can  we  do? 

We  can  work  for  a  Republican  Congress. 
We  can  support  our  Republican  candidates 
for  Congress  We  can  participate  In  the  work 
of  the  piu-ty  organization.  We  can  make 
a  financial  con*-'>^utlon  to  our  party.  We 
can  counsel  with  our  representatives  in 
Congress. 

And  very  Important:  We  can  help  hulld  a 
strong  party  organization  at  the  local  level. 
We  can  help  put  Republicans  In  Important 
posts  in  the  township,  the  city,  tlie  county, 
and  the  State  offices.  Thl.s  Is  where  a  party 
has  Its  real  strength.  This  is  where  It  gets 
close  to  people,  where  leadership  Is  developed, 
where  ideas  are  born,  where  loyalties  are 
fortjed.  where  the  continued  existence  of  our 
party  la  a.Hsured  As  we  gain  strength  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  we  transmit  that 
strength  throughout  the  entire  party. 

I  appeal  to  your  citizenship  and  to  your 
party  loyalty  And  I  appeal  to  your  common- 
sense  and  good  Judgment  How  long  can 
private  business  compete  with  the  kind  of 
giant  Govcrnilient  our  opponents  would 
build? 

How  long  can  farmers  make  meaningful 
decisions  If  price  and  quantity  are  deter- 
mined for  them  by  their  Government? 

How  long  can  free  enterprise  be  preserved 
for  the  rest  of  the  bustnese  world  If  It  should 
be  lost  for  agriculture? 
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How  long  can  a  Republican  President  hold 
the  gates  against  the  cure-alls  and  quack 
remedies  of  our  opponents?  John  Bvrne.s, 
Wisconsin  Republican,  searched  the  record 
and  found  tliat  Senator  Proxmirx,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  offered  legislation  which  would 
take  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  an- 
nually, a  sum  tcjtaling  $23  billion,  equal  to 
the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  of 
California. 

We  must  not  allow  demagogs  to  get 
away  with  f>olitical  promise^  and  proixjsals 
requiring  fantastic — yes,  unbelievable  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

We  have  built.  In  this  country,  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  our  forefathers,  an  econ- 
omy of  freedom  and  material  wealth  un- 
matched anywhere  else  In  the  world.  To 
abandon  these  great  gains  and  embrace 
again  the  alien  philosophy  of  an  all-powerful 
central  government — a  philosophy  from 
which  our  forefathers  fled  — this  would  have 
our  generation  wTltlng  a  shameful  page  in 
the  b<x)k  of  history. 

Instead  we  can  write  a  glorious  page.  We 
can  write  a  pnge  of  more  freedom,  not  less. 
We  can  write  a  page  which  shows  a  resur- 
gence of  moral  and  spiritual  advpncement  as 
well  as  greater  material  well-being  With 
yovu-  help  and  with  the  help  of  other  groups 
like  this  one.  it  can  be  done. 

I  fully  realize  that  you  must  fight  to  put 
more  Illinois  Republicans  In  C'jngress.  But 
no  trtie  Republican  worth  his  salt  ever  ran 
away  from  a  fight — least  of  all  a  Republican 
of  the  Illinois  breed. 

So  I  urge  you  to  put  your  courage  to  the 
test 

Be  firm  in  your  conviction  that  your  cause 
Is  Just 

Reaffirm  yi  ur  fnlth  In  all  things  for  which 
we  Republicans  stand. 

Thus  armed,  all  that  Is  necessary-  Is  to  go 
Into  action  Stand  up  and  be  counted  as  a 
fighting  Republican  Press  your  cause  vigor- 
ously and  without  fear. 

Victory  Is  within  our  reach  through  a 
hard-hitting  campaign. 


The  United  States  and  Inter-American 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    MCW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  REI  RESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday.  June  4,  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  Vice  President  Rich.'.rd  M.  Nixon  re- 
turned from  a  so-called  good  will  tour 
of  South  Amci  ica  a  much  spattered  man. 
Whatever  irLsulls  he  received  were  not 
directed  against  him  pcr.sonally.  but 
rather  in  his  capacity  as  second-in- 
command  of  the  great  Republic  of  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  these  insults 
•were  Communi.st  in.<;piied,  but  being  suc- 
ces.'^fuUy  carried  out  they  dcmon.<-trated 
Clearly  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  had  failed  in  our  public  relations  with 
our  sister  states  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

On  May  26,  1958.  I  Introduced  In  the 
Concre.'ys  of  the  United  States  House 
C  ingress ional  Re.«:olution  335  calling  at- 
tention to  this  miserable  episode  in  our 
hi.';tor>-  and  urping  the  establishment  of 
p.  Pan-American  Parliamentarj-  Associa- 
tion—PAPA— devoted  to  the  following: 

First.  Create  better  understanding 
among  the  people  ol  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


Second.  Expand  educational  and  sci- 
entific exchange  programs. 

Third.  I>evelop  closer  cultural  rela- 
tion.s. 

Fourth.  Improve  trade  relations. 

Fifth.  Encourage  large-scale  tourism 
between  North  and  South  America. 

Sixth.  Help  to  provide  relief  in  times 
of  di.'^aster  or  other  emergencies. 

Seventh.  Seek  means  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus commodities  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  aid  their 
economics. 

Three  days  later,  on  May  29,  1938,  the 
new  Amba.ssador  of  our  sister-state 
Cuba,  His  Elxcellency  Nicolas  Arroyo, 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Society  and  the  Cuban  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  made  this  observation: 

If  the  leaders  of  both  Houfes  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  wou:d  today  issue 
a  call  to  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  Con- 
gresses of  their  sister  rej)ublics  to  the  south 
for  a  mighty  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  the 
West"  rn  Hemisphere.  I  am  convinced  they 
w  (Uld  be  greeted  with  in:  tant  and  eager 
cooperation. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  very  same  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Roy 
R.  Rubottnm,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affaiis.  com- 
menting on  my  resolution  and  endorsing 
it.s  proposal  with  these  words: 

I  should  think  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  American  Republics  would 
enjoy  periodic  meetings  to  exchange  views, 
and  I  hope  that  an  improved  underfctanding 
of  each  other's  problems  would  result. 

Fortunately.  al.so.  today  we  were  vi.s- 
ited  by  the  Honorable  Rafael  L.  Diaz- 
Balart,  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
Cuba  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  that  country.  He  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction with  what  he  saw  here,  our 
parliamentary  system,  our  governmental 
setup,  and  our  democratic  institutions. 
He  said  he  would  carry  this  impression 
back  to  Cuba  as  a  me?.sage  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Cuban  Congress  and  will 
_^ur5e  them  to  take  favorable  action  on 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary  Associaticn. 

Thus  both  the  legislative  and  the  ad- 
ministrative branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, together  with  one  of  our  most  de- 
pendable sister  states.  Cuba,  viewed  the 
precarious  Latin  American  situation  in 
the  same  light  and  reached  the  same 
conclu-sion. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
proposed  Pan-American  Parliamentary 
Association  will  soon  become  a  reality 
and  the  way  will  be  paved  for  the  greatest 
and  most  direct  people-to-people  ap- 
proach to  inter-American  relations  yet 
devised. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
herewith  inserting  the  full  contexts  of 
my  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 335.  the  address  of  Ambassador 
Arroyo,  and  the  letter  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rubottom: 

House  Conci-Tirent  Resoltttion  335 
•VVherens  the  stoning  and  Jeering  of  the 
•Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries  during  his 
recent  good  will  tour  were  directed  against 
him  as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States  by 
known  Communists;  and 


Wherea*  the  Kremlin  has  two  objectives 
In  Latin  America:  First,  to  engender  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States,  and  second, 
to  create  chaotic  conditions  among  our 
neighbors  south  of  the  border  which  might 
pave  the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover, 
such  as  was  done  for  a  time  in  Guatemala; 
and 

Whereas  Russia  is  exerting  all-out  efforts 
to  expand  its  diplomatic  economic,  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America;  and 

Whereas  in  comparison  with  what  the 
United  States  has  spent  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  Latin  America  is  being  all  but 
ignored  by  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  If  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  21  American  Republics  could  meet 
to  discuss  pressing  problems  of  common  con- 
cern there  would  result  not  only  more  and 
better  understanding,  but  also  greater  co- 
operation and  definite  achievements  from 
which  all  the  countries  concerned  would 
benefit:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Rcpresevtatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  Pan  American  Par- 
liamentary Asfoclation  should  be  established 
which  would  meet  annually  (or  more  fre- 
quently) in  the  different  capitals  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  be  attended  by 
parliamentary  representatives  of  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Such  asEOciatlon  would  be  devoted  to  { 1 ) 
creating  better  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (2)  ex- 
pandmg  educational  and  scientific  exchange 
programs,  (3)  developing  closer  cultural  re- 
lations and  improving  trade  relations  be- 
tween countries  in  the  Western  Hemispliere, 
(4)  encouraging  large-scale  tourism  between 
North  and  South  America,  (5)  helping  to 
provide  relief  in  times  of  disaster,  (61  seek- 
ing means  to  diEpo.-e  of  surplus  commodities 
In  the  various  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  help  their  economies,  and 
(7)    other  problems  of  common  concern. 

Te.':t  or  an  Address  Delivered  by  the  New 

CfUAN   Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 

Nicolas  Arboyo.  Eeioue  the  Pan  Americm* 

Society,    at    a    Lvncheon    in    His    Honor. 

AT  THE  Waldoef  Astoria  Hottl.  New  Yoek 

Crry,  on  May  29,  1958 

Mr.  Pre.^ldent  and  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  and  the  Cuban  American 
Chamber  cf  Commerce,  dlftingulshed  guests, 
we  meet  here  today  in  the  New  World  against 
a  backdrop  of  distracting,  compelling  head- 
lines exploding  out  of  the  passions  of  the  Old 
World.  Briefly  and  belatedly  2  weeks  ago, 
our  front  page  headlines  were  concentrated 
upon  the  problems  of  our  own  hemisphere 
when  alien  ideologies  from  the  Kremlin  trig- 
gered small  and  desperate  groups  who  tried 
to  poison  the  wellsprings  of  good  will  between 
the  Americas  by  doing  violence  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nm^N.  His  courage  and  patience,  his 
statement  that  he  came  as  a  friend  and  he 
left  as  a  friend  set  a  model  for  all  of  us  and 
both  exposed  and  repelled  the  efforts  of  Com- 
munists in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  applaud  this  lesson  In  these 
times  of  p>eri!,  with  a  world  divided — in  fact 
in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "half  slave  and  half 
free,"  we  must  be  more  than  good  neigh- 
bors— we  naust  be  allies. 

There  was  an  earlier  vision  of  this  need  in 
a  time  of  mutual  danger. 

Some  135  years  ago,  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
great  liberator,  had  a  vision  of  a  united 
America;  a  confederation  of  American 
States  cooperating  with  one  another  for  mu- 
tual defense  and  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  possible  conflicu  that  might  arise  between 
them. 

Later,  In  1888,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Invited  the  other  American  States  to 
meet  in  Washington  to  discuss  plans  of 
closer  commercial  relations.  On  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  First  International  Conference 
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of  American  State*  was  held,  establishing  the 
Union  of  American  Republics,  which  Unlay 
la  called  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

In  those  Initial  years,  many  Important 
Pan  American  conferences  were  held.  Dur- 
ing the  1930's.  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
those  arst  Inter-Amerlcan  meetings.  Inspired 
by  the  need  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  bring  about 
closer  understanding  and  friendship,  the 
good  neighbor  policy  was  Initiated  by  the 
United  States,  under  President  Roosevelt, 
with  the  reciprocal  support  and  cooperation 
Of  all   the  other  American  Republics. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  brought  about  in- 
numerable benefits  regarding  mutual  defense 
and  cultural,  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion. It  was  an  indication  of  a  new  golden 
age  In  the  part  of  the  world  which  we  here 
today  share. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  great  and 
vigorous  example  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing between  nations,  the  entire  hemisphere 
began  to  recognize  that  It  was  In  a  position 
of  decisive  leadership  governing  the  progress 
of  our  nations  and  one  of  responsibility  for 
their  safe  guidance  toward  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

But  then  came  World  War  II.  Korea  came 
In  its  wake.  Two  tyrannies  were  crushed  by 
the  Allies,  but  since  even  another  has  arisen 
who.  like  a  cunning  fighter,  punches  first 
with  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  diverting 
attention  first  to  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  then 
to  the  rape  of  China,  then  to  the  Middle 
East,  then  to  Korea,  then  to  southeast  Asia, 
then  to  the  Middle  East  again,  then  to  Indo- 
nesia, and  then  with  brilliant  timing  they  lit 
the  fuse  to  a  fury  In  South  America,  and 
now — you  can  depend  upon  It — they  will 
exploit  the  convulsions  in  France,  a  sturdy 
ally  of  America  and  a  proud  member  of  tiie 
big  three  of  the  Western  World. 

Ten  times  in  10  years  the  Communists 
have  struck  at  widely  scattered  targets.  In 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  so  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  fouod  It  difficult  to  implement  the 
dreams  of  Bolivar  and  that  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1883. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  have  been 
strengthening  our  ties  as  allies,  our  common 
enemy  had  begun  to  gnaw  away  even  the  ties 
of  good  neighbors,  and  neglect  was  an  aid 
to  our  enemy. 

But  now  the  enemy  has  been  stupid — 
the  violence  to  Mr  Nixon  has  served  to 
sound  the  alarm,  as  the  sputnik  did  on  an- 
other frcjnt.  They  tried  to  weaken  ties  in 
our  Western  Hemisphere.  We  would  be  fool- 
ish to  let  slip  this  chance  to  profit  from  the 
lessons  of  history.  Now  Is  certainly  the 
time  to  Issue  another  call  like  that  of  the 
Congress  of  1888. 

If  the  leaders  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  today  issue 
a  call  to  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  Con- 
gresses of  their  sister  republics  to  the  south 
for  a  mighty  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  I  am  convinced  they 
would  be  greeted  with  Instant  and  eager 
cooperation. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  new  to  diplo- 
macy— or  It  may  be  because  I  am  an  archi- 
tect— that  I  dare  dream  up  .'uch  a  blue- 
print. Perhaps  it  would  be  more  realistic 
to  suggest  that  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  proceeding  through  the  normal 
channels  of  its  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
should  Invite  the  hemisphere  nations  to 
such  a  meeting. 

But  I  venture  to  suggest  that — however 
the  meeting  Is  called — we  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  find  a  summit  of  our  own  for  the 
solution  of  our  common  problems.  In  the 
face  of  our  common  enemy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  own  country.  Cuba — 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
great  Nation  as  Ambassador,  would  be  moet 
willing  to  participate  In  any  way  so  as  to 
contribute    to    the    reinforcement    of    rela- 


tions among  all  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics. 

As  to  our  own  economic  situation,  our 
standard  of  living  and  oui  commercial  re- 
lations, it  is  very  possible  t'.at  many  Amer- 
icans— and  some  Cubans,  for  that  matter — 
do  not  realize  that  Cuba  is  not  only  a  chang- 
ing nation,  but  also  a  growing  one.  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  Impressed  by  the  enormous 
forward  strides  which  Cuba  has  made  in  re- 
cent years.  Communism  had  counted  on 
the  economy  of  capitalism  to  crumble.  They 
counted  wrong  in  Cuba.  The  economy  of 
Cuba  is  as  strong  as  the  rock  of  our  islands. 

In  September  1956.  the  Banco  Naclonal 
Issued  a  progress  report  covering  the  pre- 
ceding 4  years  of  Cuba's  economic  develop- 
ment program.  It  stated  that  new  invest- 
ment programs  by  both  foreign  and  domestic 
capital  during  that  4-year  period  totaled 
$612  million  in  211  industries,  which  had 
been  created,  expanded,  or  projected  be- 
yond the  initial  planning  stage.  Among  the 
most  Important  investment  program.-*  re- 
ported by  the  Banco  Naclonal  were  roughly 
$221  million  to  be  invested  by  the  Cuban 
Electric  Co  .  $50  million  by  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co.  $43  million  by  the  Nickel 
Processing  Corp  ,  and  approximately  $100 
million  by  the  petroleum  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, an  outlay  In  excess  of  $40  million  Is 
contemplated  by  the  Cuban  Telephone  Co. 
By  Mirch  of  1957  these  investments  were 
Increased  by  another  $142  million. 

Why  have  Americans  invested  so  heavily  In 
Cuba  and  in  Its  future? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons,  among 
which  are  a  high  level  of  United  States  sav- 
ings; facilities,  or  products,  that  Cuba  is  In 
a  position  to  provide;  certain  tax  exemp- 
tions which  are  offered  by  our  country  — 
and.  probably,  because  you  really  liked 
what  you  saw  and  found  in  your  closest 
Island  neighbor  and  republic. 

Throughout  this  address  you  may  have 
noticed  that  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon term  which  generally  is  applied  to  all 
the  American  republics  south  of  the  United 
States:  Latin  America.  It  is  a  too  general — 
or  a  totally  comprehensive — term.  It  im- 
plies that  if  one  nation  has  a  particular 
problem,  the  solution  of  that  problem  is 
undoubtedly  applicable  to  every  one  of  the 
other  so-called  I.atin  American  republics. 

Nothing  could   be  further  frcjm  the  truth. 

For  example,  Cuba  has  no  major  economic 
problems  at  the  present  time,  nor  any  really 
vital  social  maladjustments.  However, 
throughout  its  entire  history,  Cuba  has  had 
its  peculiar,  and  sometimes  serious,  political 
growing  pains. 

Althoueh  it  is  dlfflcvilt  for  any  nation  to 
really  unUerstnnd  the  Internal  political  prob- 
lems of  any  other  country,  let  me  illustrate 
our  dilemma.  Recently  certain  foreign  ele- 
ments have  tried  to  interfere  with,  and  con- 
fuse, our  own  normal  pKjlitlcai  evolution. 
Perhaps  I  should  clarify  this  Internal  polit- 
ical problem. 

Recently  Communist-assisted  elements  at- 
tempted to  exploit  the  responsible  political 
opposition — which,  of  course,  exists  in  Cuba 
as  It  does  in  most  other  countries.  And,  fol- 
lowing instructions  from  their  headquarters 
in  Moscow,  the  main  objectives  were  to  de- 
stroy Cuba's  sugar  crop,  launch  the  country 
Into  a  complete  chaos,  let  crime,  envy  and 
vengeance  reign,  and  then  proceed  to  turn 
Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  into  an  in- 
strument of  International  communism — only 
90  miles  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  all  those  organized  plans,  the 
self-reliant  and  intelligent  people  of  Cuba 
did  not  take  the  bait. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  was  successfully 
brought  in  without  disorder  -5,000,500  tons 
of  it.  And  more,  we  have  J\ist  recently  added 
another  100,000  tons  for  the  American  con- 
sumer to  make  up  the  sugar  deficit  in  the 
Puerto    Rican    and    Hawaiian    quotas.     And 


when  I  left  home,  there  were  still  flelda  of 
cane  standing. 

The  much  publlclEed  general  strike  waa 
also  a  failure  l>ecause  It  lacked  the  support 
of  Cuban  organized  labor,  of  the  strong  Cuban 
middle  class — and  because  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment acted  with  swift  courage  and  pa- 
triotism vinder  firm  and  constitutionally 
elected    leadership. 

It  is  our  firm  objective  to  proceed  to  an 
orderly  exercise  of  that  most  preciotis  instru- 
ment of  democracy — the  use  of  the  secret  bal- 
lot to  elect  a  new  President  and  Congress. 
Already  a  new  date  has  been  set  as  profKtsed 
by  the  sujierior  elector..!  court  and  this  date 
will  be  met  We  are  ready  to  Invite  <  *>- 
servers  from  the  United  Nations  and  we  now 
invite  the  press  of  the  free  world  to  come  to 
us  during  our  elections  this  November  and 
report  wliat  they  see. 

In  the  past  few  months,  violence,  terror. 
and  rebellion  have  compelled  Cuba  to  take 
the  special  measures  prescribed  In  our  Con- 
stitution to  limit  certain  liberties  guaranteed 
in  normal  times  by  said  Constitution,  as  they 
are  by  yours.  These  liberties  will  be  Imme- 
diately restored  as  they  were  before,  as  soon 
as  these  abnormal  conditions  end. 

Yes.  the  Cuban  people  form  a  changing 
and  maturing  nation  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  experience  behind  them; 
they  would  like  to  be  known  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  sanity  of  their  politics  and 
the  progress  of  their  social  and  economic 
development;  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  stability  and  mutual  confidence, 
eliminating  recurrent  revenge  and  relentless 
personal  ambitions — ambitions  which  can 
only  p>roduce  fatal  consequences  to  an  or- 
ganized society. 

In  the  past,  when  the  means  of  commu- 
nication were  much  less  extensive  than  they 
are  today,  the  internal  political  problems  of 
each  sovereign  nation  were  strictly  her  own. 
Nowadays  each  sovereign  nation  relinquishes 
at  least  that  portion  which  is  locked  into  her 
own  friends'  and  neighbors"  Interest  in  their 
own  mutual  concerns.  So  f>erhaps  this  por- 
tion of  our  Cuba  political  afTairs  should  be 
placed  in  your  open  view,  and  on  an  inter- 
national  level. 

I  have  taken  this  liberty  In  the  brief  time 
I  have  been  before  you 

Mr  President  and  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  and  the  Cuban  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  upon  closing  this  address — and 
thanking  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the 
cordial  hospitality  which  you  have  extended 
to  Senora  Arroyo  and  myself  —  I  would  like 
to  leave  you  with  this  thought  which  I  feel 
is  in  accord  with  the  high  Ideals  of  your 
organization:  The  democracies  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  entire  world  have  t<;>o  much 
to  lose  in  these  days  of  Communist  attack 
for  us  to  remain  peacefully  indlflerent  to 
assaults  upon  our  institutions. 

I  thank     you. 

Mat  18,  1958. 
The  Honorable  ViCToa  L.  Auruso, 

House  of  Repre.ientatives. 

Dear  Mr  Anfuso:  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  letter  of  May  15.  1958,  and  the  remarks 
which  you  made  in  the  House  the  previous 
day  regarding  a  plan  for  a  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  A.ssoclatlon.  I  strongly  favor 
moves  which  will  bring  together  representa- 
tive citizen.s  of  the  dUTerent  American  na- 
tions on  a  plane  of  mutual  interest. 

I  should  think  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  American  Republics  would  en- 
Joy  periodic  meetings  to  exchange  views,  and 
I  hope  that  an  improved  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems  would  result.  I  would 
expect  better  results  from  Informal  dlsctia- 
slons  than  from  formalized  debates,  where 
oratory  and  rules  of  procedure  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  genuine  exchange  of  views. 
Differences  In  language  might,  of  course,  alao 
prove  something  of  a  handicap. 


In  order  to  be  genuinely  successful.  It 
would  seem  preferable  that  the  association 
be  the  spontaneous  creation  of  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  two  or  more  of  the 
American  Republics.  Any  appearance  of 
executive  Initiative  in  this  matter  would,  I 
think,  probably  detract  from  the  accept- 
ability of  the  proposal.  Perhaps  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
might  corresj>ond  with  congressmen  and 
senators  of  ycjur  acquaintance  in  the  other 
American  Republics  and  obtain  their  views 
regarding  the  desirability  of  creating  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  Parliamentary  Association. 
The  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  of  this  year  should 
also  provide  a  forum  for  exchanging  views 
with   Latin    American   congressmen. 

Many    thanks    for    your    initiative.       New 
ideas  are  alwavs  welcome. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R     R     Rl'BOTTOM.   Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


We  Shall  Be  Free 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.'NRKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOVTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  4.  1958 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleacue,  Robert  W  Hemp- 
hill. ha.s  impre.s.'-ed  all  of  u.s  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  thi.s  great  body.  We 
in  the  Congre.ss  admire  his  forthright  and 
couraRcous  .statesman.ship.  He  is  be- 
loved and  respected  by  his  constituents. 
Bob  Hemphii  I.  is  in  constant  demand  as 
a  public  speaker.  I  commend  to  the 
Hou.se  the  following  address  by  Con- 
gressman Hem.'Hill  to  the  graduating 
class  of  VVinthrop  College,  one  of  the 
greatest  colleges  for  women  in  the  world 
today: 

We  Shall  Be  Free 
(Address  delivered  by  Hon    Robfrt  W   Hemp- 
hill,   Member    of    Congress,    Fifth    South 
Carolina  Congressional  District,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  graduation  exercises  at  Winthrop 
College.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C  ,  on  June  1,  1958) 
President   Sims,   honored   members  of    the 
board  of  trustees,  honored  and  distinguished 
guests,  distinguished  visitors,  and,  particular- 
ly,  accomplished   members  of   the   Winthrop 
College    graduating    class   of    1958,    I    believe 
that  the  class  of  1958.  and  their  generation, 
will  be  equal  to  whatever  problems  the  fu- 
ture  may   hold   for   the    men   and   women  of 
this  Nation  and  of  this  globe. 

I  suppose  every  graduating  class  has  had 
hurled  at  them  the  oratorical  challenge  of 
their  time.  I  remember  my  own  graduation 
from  high  school  so  clearly,  when  the  vale- 
dictory address  reminded  us  again  and  again 
that  we  were  children  of  the  depression. 
The  depression,  at  that  time,  was  Just  an- 
other problem  of  our  day.  In  fact,  a  high 
school  student  who  had  an  automobile  was 
very,  very  rare,  and  not  the  subject  of  any 
real  or  appreciable  envy.  We  had  good  health, 
youth,  a  world  that  had  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  lots  of  fun. 

You  have  a  better  world,  and  for  all  that 
they  may  say  at>out  it,  you  are  equal  to  it 
as  you  will  be  equal  to  whatever  befalls 
you — and  I  for  one  have  no  doubt  at>out  it. 
I  implore  you  to  have  confidence  without 
conceit,  determination  without  dogmatism, 
and  a  love  for  your  country  and  all  that  It 
stands  for.  Patriotism  Is  a  virtue,  a  must  In 
our  present  and  futtire  thinking. 


Now,  as  the  politicians  say,  "let's  look 
at  the  record." 

Somehow,  despite  the  warnings  that  your 
generation  was  going  to  the  devil,  each  of 
you  here  has  accomplished  completion  of 
a  high  school  education.  At  that  point,  be- 
cause of  the  physical  changes  affecting  all 
human  beings  in  their  teens,  you  were  prob- 
ably a  little  confused,  sure  but  unsure,  happy 
but  concerned  over  your  next  course.  Some 
wise  parent,  loved  one.  or  friend  directed 
you  to  this  great  Institution.  Whatever  the 
difficulties  have  been  here,  personal,  scho- 
lastic, or  otherwise,  you  have  overcome  them. 
You  have,  therefore,  two  significant  accom- 
plishments to  your  credit,  not  to  mention 
the  honors  which  you  have  received  while  a 
student  here. 

I  welcome  you  as  a  partner  in  responsi- 
bility— you  now  have  your  part  to  perform 
in  the  present  and  future  of  this  Nation. 
Until  this  day  you  were  dependent  on  your 
parents,  your  teachers,  your  Nation.  As  of 
this  proud  moment  they  become  dependent 
on  you.     For — 

If  there  be  any  hope,  it  lives  in  you  and 
what  your  generation  can  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

If  there  be  any  future  for  this  Nation,  this 
people,  you  are  tliat  future,  and  will  either 
sacrifice  sufficiently,  perhaps  die  productive- 
ly, or  this  Nation  will  fade  and  take  its 
place  in  p.ast  history  with  others  whose  peo- 
ple, aside  from  their  natural  resources  and 
opportunities,  were  not  sufficient  for  tlieir 
time. 

If  there  be  any  Government,  it  Is  you.  for 
ours  Is  now.  and  must  continue  to  be,  a 
Government  of  and  by  the  people.  Now  you 
mvist  earn  a  living.  You  must  support  your- 
self. You  must  pay  laxee.  You  must  sup- 
port the  community.  Your  contribution 
must  support  the  cliurch.  You  must  lead 
in  g(X)d  things. 

Why? 

First.  You  are  a  college  graduate,  and 
everybody  knows  it. 

I  expect  more  of  you,  so  do  your  friends, 
and  your  parents,  and  the  world. 

Second.  'You  are  a  graduate  of  Winthrop 
College.  In  the  past  this  great  institution 
ha-s  been  a  bulwark,  of  great  and  sufficient 
education,  and  of  training  and  character, 
and  in  every  walk  of  life  graduates  of  this 
Institution  have  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  tlie  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
In  the  present,  Winthrop  is  a  great  institu- 
tion, known  and  recognized  throughout  the 
educational  world.  In  the  future,  I  am  sure 
its  destiny  has  a  far  and  even  greater  place 
in  the  sun.  because  of  the  growing  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  education  in  America,  and 
the  fact  that  your  lives  must  and  will  reflect 
and  perpetuate  the  great  good  that  this  In- 
stitution can  inspire,  and  the  education  it 
has   entrenched    in    your   minds. 

Not  long  ago  I  picked  up  a  city  newspaper, 
and,  to  my  great  distress,  read  where  a  young 
man  whom  I  had  known  liad  committed  a 
terrible,  heinous  crime.    The  headlines  stood 

out:    "Former  College   Star   Commits 

Burglary." 

Thlnlc  of  what  he  did  to  his  institution. 

Think  of  what  he  did  to  his  friends. 

Think  of  what  he  did  to  the  State  from 
which  he  came. 

Think  of  what  he  did  to  his  family  name. 

Little  as  you  may  think,  as  you  make  ap- 
plication for  any  position,  or  your  engage- 
ment is  announced,  or  your  name  appears 
anywhere  In  the  public  eye,  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  graduate  of  Winthrop  College  is 
recounted  over  and  over.  Winthrop  College 
graduates  are  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

I  have  a  very  personal  feeling  about  Win- 
throp College.  Not  only  was  my  mother  a 
graduate  of  this  Institution,  but  no  less 
than  15  members  of  my  family,  either  of 
my  generation,  or  of  previous  ones,  have 
come  here.  I  salute  the  wonderful  Impact 
this  had  on  their  lives,  and  I  predict  the 
same  to  you. 


There  are  certain  significant  symbols  on 
the  national  and  international  scene  of 
which  I  hope  you  are  aware.  I  say  aware, 
and  I  mean  Just  that. 

Perhaps  you  have  studied  government  or 
the  theory  of  government,  in  one  or  more 
of  your  courses.     If  so,   I  congratulate  you. 

If  you  have  not.  then  your  application,  or 
mental  attention  to  tlie  afTairs  of  your  day 
and  Nation,  shouM  begin  as  of  this  moment. 
Reflect  only  briefly,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  activities  of  the  Government  of  the 
LJnited  States  effect  and  affect  your  daily 
lives  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  ex- 
cept. I  hope,  your  religion. 

We  have  accepted  as  elementary  the  sup- 
posed balance  of  powers  t>etween  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government,  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive.  If  you  read  the 
daily  papers,  and  I  hope  that  is  a  part,  a 
considered  part,  of  your  continuing  educa- 
tion, you  cannot  escape  the  realization  that 
on  every  side  is  criticism  of  this  voluminous, 
top-heavy.  United  States  Government.  We 
have  loo  much  Government,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  have  too  much  Govern- 
ment is  that  fact  that  the  powers  of  the 
various  branches  are  out  of  balance. 

Recently  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  approved  the 
Jenner  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Jenner, 
of  Iowa,  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5. 
The  fact  that  this  legislation  is  so  popular, 
and  considered  so  strongly  by  these  great 
men.  is  significant.  The  Supreme  Court,  In- 
stead of  Interpreting  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  attem-pted  to  legislate  by  decree. 
Their  dictates,  in  the  form  of  decisions, 
have  had  paralyzing  Influence  upon  the  so- 
cial life  of  this  Nation,  the  ability  of  this 
country,  and  the  various  States  to  deal  with 
subversives  or  with  Communists,  the  power 
of  law-enforcement  officials  to  enforce  the 
law  and  give  us  a  safe,  free  land.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  under  criticism  from  not 
only  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
bar,  but  by  a  Congress  which  is  appalled  by 
the  departure  of  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  its  traditional  practices,  and  its 
historic  place.  It  is  with  great  reluctance. 
as  a  lawyer,  that  I  make  this  statement,  but 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  powers  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
must  he  curbed  by  appropriate  legislation, 
unless  the  Court  will  return  to  Its  constitu- 
tional place  In  the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  strayed  from  its  traditional  and 
historical  place,  and  has  become  nothing  but 
an  immetise,  bungling  bureaucracy  of  itself. 
In  the  10  years  between  1949  and  1959  the 
White  House  top  staff  has  doubled.  The 
pay  for  fiscal  1949  was  $6.55  million  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
compared  to  $11.7  million  for  1959.  and  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  we  have  seen  an  un- 
natural and  unhealthy  decline  in  the  lead- 
ership normally  expected  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Despite  the 
surrender  of  many  jKJwers  to  that  branch. 
Inclviding  a  premeditated  policy  of  allowing 
Executive  orders  to  be  Issued  from  the  White 
House,  the  potential  power  of  the  White 
House  has  been,  unfortunately,  in  other 
hands.  Redtape.  or  palace  guard,  over- 
administration,  instead  of  simplification, 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sur- 
rendered far  too  many  of  its  powers.  Many 
years  ago  a  great  and  good  man  from  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  was  calltd  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  of  his  country.  Perceiv- 
ing the  need  of  his  country  for  certain  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping trade  and  at  the  same  time 
stockpiling  those  materials,  he  advocated 
and  promulgated  what  !s  now  become  to  be 
known  as  the  reciprocal -trade  program.  We 
were  supposed  to  buy  from  foreign  coun- 
tries,   either    of    this    or   other   hemispheres. 
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Btrateglo  materials  which  we  did  not  have 
as  raw  materials  ot  our  own,  or  manufac- 
tured goods  not  In  competition  with  thoso 
of  the  United  States.  These  other  countries 
In  turn  were  to  buy  from  us  either  manu- 
factured goods,  which  we  are  so  capable  of 
producing,  or  strategic  materials  of  which 
we  bad  an  abundance  of  wiilcb  the  other 
countries  desire  to  possess. 

Oyer  the  years  a  group  of  international- 
ists, self-styled  Internationalists  of  this 
country,  and  others  whose  greed  was  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  veneer  of  pseudodlplomacy 
have  misused  the  reciprocal-trade  proRram 
to  develop  unfair  and  unwarranted  competi- 
tion In  foreign  lands.  The  textile  Industry 
today  suffers  from  textile  Imports  produced 
by  former  enemies,  or  those  who  dally  criti- 
cize our  standard  of  living  and  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life;  the  plywood  manufacturer 
needs  help  In  the  form  of  corrective  legisla- 
tion, as  his  investments  have  been  en- 
dangered, his  employees  overshadowed  with 
part-time  potentials  caused  by  the  Import 
of  plywood  from  other  countries.  On  the 
west  coast  the  tunaflsh  Indtistry  Is  gradu- 
ally slowing  down  to  a  standstill  because  of 
the  Imports  of  tunaflsh  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  would  not  be  so  bad  If  all  of  these 
were  not  encouraged  by  those  who  would 
make  us  a  secondary  Nation  by  destroying 
not  only  certain  parts  of  our  Industry,  but 
our  confidence. 

You  might  ask  why  the  Congress  of  the 
tTnlted  States  has  done  no  more  about  It. 
The  Congress  long  ago  surrendered  to  the 
executive  Its  potential  for  quick  remedy  In 
the  field  of  reciprocal  trade.  We  are  faced 
this  very  day  with  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  which  will  continue 
to  ruin  us  by  practices  which  are  affectlrg 
yoiu  country  and  mine.  The  President  will 
not   give   us   relief,   the   Congress   must. 

Such  Is  the  picture,  today.  It  Is.  In  part, 
discouraging.  I  believe,  however,  that  your 
generation  will  demand  a  return  to  the  type 
and  kind  of  Government  which  n\ade  this 
country  great.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayer  In  this  State  and  his 
forebearers.  spent  heartbreaking  and  bnck- 
breaklng  years  trying  to  m:vke  this  country 
great  for  two  centuries  before  the  Inter- 
nationalists got  in  the  position  of  leading 
us  on  the  road  to  destruction. 

I  am  In  no  sense  an  Isolationist.  I  just 
believe    we    should    put    America    first. 

Tuesday  morning  I  go  back  to  the  halls 
of  Congress.  If  you  have  never  visited  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  I  hope  you 
will  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  come  In  the 
Uouse  Chamber  and  thrill  with  me  at  the 
Inspirations  I  see  pictured  or  portrayed 
there. 

As  I  sit  In  my  seat,  above  me  Is  the 
American  eagle  symbolizing  freedom  and 
power.  Around  this  great  symbol  In  glass, 
are  In  plastic,  the  seals  of  the  48  great  States 
of  the  Union.  Including  the  magnificent 
seal  of  our  own  State,  Up  around  the  walls 
are  the  busts  of  the  great  law  givers  of  this 
and  other  nations.  Standing  In  front,  to 
the  west  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  is  a  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  Oeorge  Washington,  the 
Father  of  our  country.  Opposite,  and  to 
the  right,  a  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  sym- 
bolizes the  kind  of  friendship  we  want  with 
our  foreign  brothers  and  the  people  of  our 
foreign  lands.  Above  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker,  forever  enshrined  In  a  magnificent 
marble  tablet.  Is  a  reminder  to  you,  and  to 
me.  of  our  duty  to  this  land  and  to  Its 
people.      It   reads   ns    follows: 

"Let  US  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered." — Daniel  Webstek. 

This  then  Is  the  only  challenge  I  give  you. 
Again,  I  am  sure  you  will  make  the  grade. 


Tomorrow,  and  forever.  America  must  be 
free,  sure  and  secure,  fine  and  defined,  one 
Nation  Indivisible,  under  Ood,  with  liberty 
and  Jiistlce  for  all.  To  this,  and  this  alone, 
we,  and  each  of  us,  pledge  our  hearts,  our 
lives,  our  trust. 

We  shall  be  sufflclent. 

We  shall   be  free. 

Thank  you. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Representative 
Keating 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBiSON 

or     New     YORK 

IN  THE  IIOUtE  OF  REI  RESENIA  1  IVES 

"Wednesday,  June  4,  1958 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  my  dis- 
tini,'uishcd  coUeaRue.  the  Honorable 
Ke.nneth  n.  Ke.\ting  of  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  Memorial  Day  program  at  the 
Balh,  N.  Y.,  Veteran.s'  AdminisLration 
Center,  in  my  Connes.sional  District. 
His  words  are  timely  and  important,  and 
I  am  proud  that  he  was  able  to  speak  in 
my  district  on  such  an  important  occa- 
sion. 

SprrixH  or  nET^E<=rNTATr\'K  KrNifm»  B 
Ke,\ting.  or  NfW  York.  During  the  Me- 
MORi.\L  D\Y  Program.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1958 

Memorlnl  Day  is  an  occasion  of  particu- 
larly deep  slgMiricance  to  all  Americans. 
This  Is  the  day  when  we  pause  to  look  back 
with  reverence  and  awe  to  those  who  sacri- 
ficed thnt  we  might  remain  free.  We  meet 
to  rededicnte  ourselves  to  the  timeless  prin- 
ciple that  those  patriots  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain.  We  gather  to  resolve  anew  that  we 
will  conduct  ourselves  In  a  manner  which 
will  ln,sure  the  continuance  of  those  things 
for  which   they  fought  and  died. 

But  much  as  our  thoughts  must  and 
should  llnper  on  those  who  have  gone  before, 
and  who  gave  their  Uvea  to  preserve  our  way 
of  life,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  present  and  the 
future.  Those  we  honor  today  would  not 
want  us  to  do  so. 

They  would  want  us  to  steel  ourselves  In 
the  Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was  built 
so  that  we  can  better  withstand  the  threats 
to  our  existence.  They  would  want  us  to 
maintain  our  national  defenses  so  that  no 
thoughtless  enemy  will  be  tempted  to  attack 
U3.  They  would  want  us  to  be  alert  to  all 
who  would  Infiltrate  Into  our  midst  and 
destroy  us  from  within.  And  they  would 
want  us  to  pursue  the  pathways  to  peace 
with  vigor  and  persistence,  yet  with  caution. 

Those  whose  memory  we  honor  Uxlny  would 
first  warn  us  to  be  well  aware  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  posed  to  this  country  by  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be  satisfied  that  this  Nation 
Is  fully  alerted  to  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
technological,  scientific,  and  material  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would 
be  satisfied  that  the  American  people  realize 
whnt  could  happen  U  we  were  to  allow  our 
Nation's  defenses  to  (alter. 

Hydrogen  bombs  and  masses  of  armed  men. 
hundreds  of  long-range  submarines  and  high 
flying  mls.slles — these  are  the  easlly-recog- 
nUed  tools  of  a  conspiracy  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  every  vestige  of  democracy. 
The  ruthless  rule  of  Communist  overlords 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  clear  proof  of  the 


fate  which  awaits  us  should  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide the  tanks  and  planes,  the  missiles  and 
bombs  to  meet  this  threat. 

Congress,  backed  by  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Is  responding  adequately  to  this 
military  challenge.  Significant  steps  are 
beln^  ;  !-en  to  Insure  the  presence  of  suf- 
flclent military  muscle  to  prevent  the  further 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  terror 
through  overt  aggression. 

But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  our 
national  defenses  at  the  proj>er  level  unless 
we  continue  our  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  do  Just  that.  For  ex- 
ample, because  the  cost  of  keeping  our  guard 
up  is  so  costly,  we  cannot  look  for  any  Imme- 
diate, sweeping  cuts  In  taxes.  For  to  cut 
taxes  and  still  continue  the  necessary  high 
level  of  spending  for  defense  would  be  to 
tamper  with  the  fiscal  sanity  up(jn  which 
our  whole  economy  must  balance.  And  un- 
less we  retain  a  strong  and  sound  economy, 
no  amount  of  military  might  can  keep  us 
from  tumbling  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

However.  It  Is  the  second  part  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Communist  conspiracy  which 
would  primarily  concern  those  whom  we 
honor  today.  That  la  the  threat  posed  by 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  Communists. 
For  those  who  fought  and  died  In  their  Na- 
tion's defense  would  know  that  America  can- 
not survive  If  It  Is  not  alert,  ready  and  able, 
to  combat  those  who  would  destroy  us  from 
within. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  to  hear  the  talk  of 
those  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  In 
America  has  been  met  and  dettroyed.  In 
the  face  of  the  constantly  reiterated  objec- 
tive of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  It  Is  like  playing  with  fire 
to  be  complacent  about  Its  conduit  In  this 
country,  the  Communist  Party  of  America. 

The  dlmlnl.'^hod  membership  lists  of  the 
party  In  this  country  and  Its  lessened  activ- 
ities in  the  realm  of  readily  Identifiable  prop- 
aganda have  led  some  to  the  specious  con- 
clusion that  domestic  communism  no  longer 
constitutes  a  threat  to  this  country.  This 
rose-tinted  thinking  files  In  the  face  of  real- 
ity It  falls  to  comprehend  the  vicious  na- 
ture of  con^munlsm.  Its  philosophy  and  Its 
tactics. 

To  bring  reason  Into  the  picture,  one  must 
be^ln  with  the  objective  of  communism. 
Even  at  a  cursory  glance,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
comrades  Intend  to  conquer  the  world.  And 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  major  obstacle 
to  that  end  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  Nation.   In   short,   is  target  No.   1. 

As  a  result,  this  covintry  Is  the  sounding 
board  for  all  kinds  of  Red  ruses  designed  to 
make  us  easier  prey  for  the  Inroads  of  those 
who  would  destroy  us  The  Commvinlat 
Party  In  this  covintry  is  Just  one  manifesta- 
tion of  this  effort.  But  the  reaction  of  many 
people  to  It  and  lu  activities  Is  m>38t  re- 
vealing. 

Those  who  say  we  should  allow  thc«e 
people  free  rein  are  being  criminally  naive. 
Such  a  position  presupposes  the  Communist 
Party  Is  Just  another  political  movement  ex- 
pressing Us  views  and  striving  through  dem- 
tjcratlc  methods  to  gain  control.  History 
gives  the  He  to  such  coloeeal  Icnorance. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  Incontro- 
vertible fact  that  communism  Is  dedicated 
to  the  systematic  and  total  destruction  of 
our  free  way  of  life.  Their  only  problem  lle« 
In  determining  how  they  are  going  to  do  It — 
there  is  no  question  that  U  what  they  want 
to  do. 

with  changing  times  and  changing  cir- 
cumstance*, the  tactics  of  the  Communist 
vary.  F^t  example,  the  tlmea  may  call  for 
the  exercise  of  brutal  force  to  put  down  bids 
for  fre«d(.>na.  as  wltneased  by  Polmnd  and 
Hungary. 

Or.  clrcumstanrec  may  call  for  a  soft  ap- 
proach on  the  surface  This  soft  approach 
promotes  campaign*  of  smiles  and  promises 
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of  friendship.  It  seeks  to  lull  us  Into  a 
sense  of  relaxation  and  trust.  And  Its  end 
purpose,  of  course,  Is  to  bring  about  a  de- 
terioration of  the  Free  World's  capacity  to 
defend  lUelf.  It  Is  this  approach  which  is 
presently  being  employed  against  us. 

How  effective  this  approach  has  been  Is 
becoming  all  the  more  apparent  each  day. 
A  growing  body  of  persons  In  public  life  In 
nations  allied  with  us  are  saying  there  Is 
no  longer  any  point  In  building  the  defense 
of  freedom  against  Communist  aggression. 
These  pessimists.  Ignoring  all  moral  prin- 
ciple, appear  to  advocate  acceptance  of  Com- 
munist domination  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils— such  domination  as  opposed  to  the 
risks  Involved  In  developing  an  adequate 
nuclear  defense  potential. 

The  complacency  of  those  who  would  have 
us  lower  our  guard  against  communism  In- 
dicates they  have  lost  all  self-respect,  all 
love  of  God,  of  country,  and  of  home.  If,  as 
they  Indicate,  they  are  willing  to  accept  sur- 
render to  communism  rather  than  chance 
the  dangers  involved  in  standing  firm 
against  that  evil.  Tliese  pessimists  promote 
the  theme  that  we  must  put  our  trust  In 
the  word  of  the  Communists,  accept  at  face 
value  without  proof  that  they  will  do  what 
they  say  they  will  do — and  hope  for  the  best. 
Should  such  thinking  ever  gain  ascendancy 
In  America,  then  God  help  us  all. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  minimize  the 
present  danger  by  dismissing  the  Soviet  fifth 
column  In  America  as  a  feeble  and  dissident 
grovip  are,  in  fact,  advocating  the  type  of 
Complacency  which  Is  dangerous  In  the  ut- 
most. This  complacency.  In  small  but  grow- 
ing circles,  would  have  us  forget  entirely 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  America  Is  an 
integral  part  of  the  International  conspiracy. 
It  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  party  Is  a  ter- 
mite burrowing  It*  way  Into  the  vitals  of  our 
sy-stem. 

These  proponents  of  complacency  would 
have  us  forget  the  United  States  Is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Free  World  and  that  other  coun- 
tries look  to  us  for  guidance.  If  we  Ignore 
the  Ttojan  horse  In  our  midst,  it  Is  hard  to 
see  how  we  can  expect  vigilance  In  our  sister 
nations. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  Is  plain  We 
must  maintain  a  constant  alert  against  the 
domestic  threat  of  communism  so  that  we 
can  protect  not  only  ourselves,  but  can  also 
set  an  example  for  our  allies. 

Certainly  It  Is  true  that  the  Communist 
Party  In  this  country  Is  smaller  than  It  was 
a  dozen  years  ago.  This  Is  simply  a  part  of 
the  overall  world  decline  In  formal  mem- 
bership  of  Communist   organizations. 

Khrushchev's  attack  on  Stalin  In  February 
1956,  and  the  Russian  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary In  November  of  that  year  resulted  in 
world  Communist  parties  splitting  Into  fac- 
tions. What  has  generally  been  overlooked 
Is  the  fact  that  as  a  result  the  Communist 
parties  have  now  been  stripped  to  the  dedi- 
cated, disciplined,  hard-core  members  ready 
to  do  Moscow's  bidding. 

Generally  speaking,  old  leaders  who  were 
critical  of  Soviet  actions  or  who  favored  the 
nationalist  or  Independent  brand  of  com- 
munism have  been  ousted.  The  result  is 
that  most  Commtinlst  movements — Includ- 
ing that  In  the  United  States— have  come 
under  the  control  of  rigid  followers  of  the 
Kremlin.  This  means  that  the  outwardly 
weakened  parties,  ridding  themselves  of  all 
doubters,  now  are  tied  closer  than  ever  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  United  States,  party  membership 
Is  down  to  an  estimated  7,000  or  8,000  from 
Its  reported  17,000  some  2  years  ago.  Pour- 
teen  years  ago,  at  Its  peak,  the  party  had 
80.000  members  enrolled. 

In  addition,  recent  battles  within  the  par- 
ty have  led  to  the  folding  of  the  Dally 
Worker — the  official  newspaper  In  this  coun- 
try— and    the    defection    from    the    party    of 


some  of  its  luminaries.  All  of  this  culmi- 
nated In  the  pro-Moscow  faction  taking  com- 
plete control  and  approving  the  Moscow 
resolution  drafted  by  12  Communist  parties 
which  explicitly  asserts  the  Kremlins  au- 
thority over  all  parties. 

One  must  take  all  this  talk  of  resigna- 
tions and  defections  from  the  party  in  this 
country  with  a  big  grain  of  salt.  There  are 
grave  doubts  that  those  who  have  broken 
away  were  motivated  by  the  conviction  the 
ideology  they  once  espoused  Is  wrong.  Few 
of  tliose  who  have  ostensibly  broken  with 
tlie  party  have  come  forward  and  offered 
their  services  to  their  country.  They  have 
yet  to  prove  a  clean  break  with  a  Commu- 
nist past  and  their  right  to  wholehearted 
acceptance  as  Americans  worthy  of  the 
word.  It  Is  downright  discouraging  to  study 
how  few  of  the  thousands  who  have  osten- 
sibly broken  with  communism  have  actually 
taken  a  strong  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Complacency  in  this  one  area  alone  may 
enable  the  development  of  a  more  deadly 
underground  than  any  previously  witnessed. 
Thus,  although  we  may  look  upon  the 
shrinking  membership  lists  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  a  hopeful  sign,  we  must  be 
ever  mindful  ol  the  fact  that  what  remains 
Is  the  dedicated  core  of  real  zealots.  And 
we  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  claim  they  have  re- 
nounced communism  may  have  done  so 
simply  as  a  ruse  to  lull  us  Into  complacency. 
The  only  answer  Is  continual  alertness  and 
an   awareness   of   the   dangers   Involved. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  may  well  be 
compared  with  an  iceberg.  It  Is  not  the  part 
you  can  see  that  is  dangerous.  It  is  the 
part  you  don't  see. 

The  official  Communist  organization,  the 
public  propagandists  who  WTite  and  speak 
and  direct  the  aboveboard  tactics  of  the 
party  are  not  our  prime  concern.  Their 
distortions  and  lies  are  so  obvious  that  few 
Americans  can  be  duped  by  them.  With 
these  people.  It  Is  pretty  plain  that  they  are 
simply  pupiJets  of  the  Kremlin  who  dance 
while  M.3SCOW  calls  the  tune. 

It  Is  the  underground  portion  of  the 
Communist  Iceberg,  the  fronts  and  the 
pinks  who  profess  belief  In  America,  who 
represent  the  real  threat.  There  are,  for 
example,  many  vigorous  movements  afoot  to 
promote  mergers  of  united  fronts  with  non- 
Oommunist  Socialist  and  leftwing  groups. 
Other  Kremlln-tled  traitors  are  busily  work- 
ing themselves  into  positions  near  the  vitals 
of  our  lines  of  corrununlcatlon  and  In  key 
Industries.  They  want  to  be  In  positions  of 
Importance  if  and  when  the  moment  to 
strike  arrives. 

Perhaps  most  dl8Courap;lng  of  all  Is  to 
witness  the  clever  use  made  by  the  Com- 
munists of  various  high-sounding  and 
allegedly  good  front  organizations.  By 
means  of  such  groups,  the  Communists  have 
succeeded  In  enlisting  literally  thousands  of 
well-meaning  people  to  work,  at  least  In- 
directly, for  their  cause.  For  example, 
strong  efforts  are  made  to  gather  opposition 
to  American  efforts  to  help  arm  our  allies. 
Often  such  opposition  Is  spearheaded  by 
Communist  front  groups.  In  a  word,  psy- 
chological warfare  has  been  tempered  to  a 
fine  point  and  now  constitutes  a  major 
weapwn  In  the  Communist  arsenal  of 
subversion. 

The  work  of  these  front  organizations  Is 
typical  of  the  new  line  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munists to  meet  the  demands  of  their  pres- 
ent situation.  The  leaders  of  the  party  have 
obviously  decided  they  must  adopt  a  pro- 
gram psychologically  acceptable  in  order  for 

their  representatives  to  achieve  Influence  In 
the  market  place  of  Ideas. 

That  they  are  achieving  their  aim  to  a 
considerable  degree  Is  all  too  apparent. 
There  are  many  indications  that  persons  in 
positions  of  influence  have  accepted  at  face 
value    the    Communists'    own    portrayal    of 


their  party  as  a  weak  and  Ineffectual  body 
which  constitutes  neither  a  present  nor  a 
potential  threat  to  America. 

These  people  utterly  fall  to  comprehend 
that  the  Communists  of  America  are  totally 
obedient  to  Moscow.  They  take  their  clue 
from  the  Kremlin.  They  adapt  their  work 
to  the  Kremlin  line.  And  party  leaders  in 
the  United  States  who  fall  to  follow  that 
line  slavishly  are  being  forced  out  of  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 

Clearly,  the  present  situation  dictates  that 
the  Communists  will  continue  tlielr  soft 
line.  In  view  of  their  advances  thus  far  by 
means  of  propaganda,  tlie  use  of  belligerent 
t.'xctics  would  be  unwise.  More  progress  can 
be  made  by  a  defensive  posture.  Therefore, 
It  is  to  their  advantage  to  proniote  a  climate 
of  complacency  and  to  lull  Americans  into 
an  apathy  which  will  enable  the  party  to 
work  Its  will. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  be  alerted 
to  the  ends  and  objectives  the  party  Intends 
to  achieve.  In  that  way  we  can  better  com- 
bat them. 

First,  the  Communist  Party  Is  bent  on  get- 
ting across  the  Idea  that  it  is  feeble  In 
strength  and  numbers,  without  reference  to 
the  underground.  It  seeks  to  repair  Its  tat- 
tered cloak  and  regain  a  semblance  of  re- 
spectability. It  desperately  desires  to  quiet 
voices  which  expose  Its  real  objectives,  such 
as  Investigating  groups  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  attempts  to  render 
them  Ineffective.  It  seeks  to  dull  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  great  religions.  It  strives  to 
promote  confusion  and  create  continuous 
alarms  concerning  the  danger  of  immediate 
war.  It  seeks  to  create  disunity  and  promote 
clvU  disorder.  It  works  to  besmirch  American 
traditions  and  American  Ideals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  utilize 
every  trick  In  supporting  legislation  which 
they  believe  will  lead  toward  the  achievement 
of  their  major  objectives.  The  party  seeks  to 
promote  phony  friendship  meetings  between 
members  of  the  free  and  slave  governments 
for  propaganda  purposes.  It  seeks  to  promote 
still  more  fronts  which  serve  as  transmission 
belts  for  the  current  Communist  line  of  peace 
and  friendship. 

The  party  strives  to  push  its  own  concealed 
members  into  higher  positions  In  unions  and 
labor  organizations  In  order  to  extend  their 
IX)wer  and  create  a  potential  for  future  sabo- 
tage. It  strives  to  Infiltrate  news  mediums, 
civic,  religious,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. It  promotes  dissension  between  races 
and  religions. 

It  seeks  to  decrease  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist philosophy  by  promoting  the  specious 
Idea  that  Its  advance  Is  Inevitable.  It  strives 
with  amazing  success  to  dispose  of  its  effec- 
tive enemies  by  every  form  of  character  as- 
sassination known.  Perhaps  Its  greatest 
achievement  is  Its  success  In  Inducing,  on  the 
part  of  many  Americans,  an  unwillingness  to 
believe  the  facts  concerning  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  no  matter  how  incontrovertlbly 
they  are  presented. 

I  pose  these  tactics  to  you  not  as  some- 
thing which  might  be  going  on.  or  could 
some  day  be  carried  out.  They  are  strata- 
gems which  are  being  employed  dally  In  our 
country  by  those  who  would  have  us  ground 
under  the  heel  of  Moscow.  They  are  very 
real  threats  to  our  way  of  life  and  to  the 
things  for  which  the  men  whose  memory  we 
honor  today  fought  and  died. 

I  pose  these  tactics  to  you  so  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  better  able  to  spot  them  and 
thus  be  better  prepared  to  play  your  part 
In   combating    them.     In    this   connection,   I 

would  urge  all  of  you  read  a  book  entitled 
"Masters  of  Deceit,"  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
magnificent  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  This  books  embodies  the 
findings  of  Mr.  Hoover's  40  yean  of  study  of 
communism.  He  tells  how  to  spot  their  tac- 
tics, what  they  are  trying  to  do,  and  what 
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we  can  do  to  stop  them.  T  hope  aU  of  you 
here  today  will  make  an  effort  to  read  It. 
It  U  the  best  aimdote  to  a  sense  of  com- 
placency about  the  Communist  threat  and 
It  Is  also  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  flght 
this  atheUUc  menace. 

Just  «•  this  Nation  must  remain  fully 
armed  to  meet  the  threat  of  Communist 
military  aggression,  so  must  we  be  fully 
armed  at  home  to  flght  the  Ideological  and 
subversive  threat  In  ovir  midst.  We  must 
malte  more  vigorous  efTorU  to  teach  posltUe 
Americanism.  All  of  us  must  do  a  little  more 
thinking  and  talking  about  our  freedoms 
and  what  they  mesin  U)  us.  And  we  must 
be  ever  alert  to  the  dangers  of  those  who 
would  subvert  the  American  system. 

We  can  have  no  complacency  nmonR  those 
who  man  the  ramparts  of  our  Nations  de- 
fenses. We  must  have  no  complacency  on 
the  homefrout,  either. 

A  complacent  people,  unaware  of  the  tech- 
niques of  Infiltration  and  subversion  used  by 
the  Communists,  can  have  Its  morale  broken 
In  a  crisis.  It  ciui  become  the  victim  of  the 
psychology  of  defeat. 

Complacency  enables  communism  to  con- 
ceal Its  cruelly  repressive  nature.  Compla- 
cency enables  it  to  utilize  the  weapons  of  lies. 
deception,  exploitation,  and  amortilUy  to 
scheme  and  Jockey  Us  way  to  power. 

Complacency  Invites  u.s  to  forget  the  brave 
freedom  flRhters  of  Hunpary,  to  iRnore  the 
tons  of  propaganda  pouring  In  a  flood  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  nationality 
groups,  and  to  see  the  hard  core  of  the 
enemy's  fifth  column  as  a  small,  dissident 
elen'ient. 

In  the  face  of  the  absolute  evil  of  com- 
munism, this  is  a  dangerous  Illusion.  When 
a  person  knows  he  has  a  cancer,  he  doesn't 
shrug  It  off  with  a  comment  about  not  worry- 
ing about  a  little  cancer.  Nor  does  one  per- 
mit a  rattlesnake  the  run  of  his  house  be- 
cause Its  Just  a  little  rattlesnake. 

As  the  reins  of  Communist  power  are  gath- 
ered tighter  In  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  as 
the  comrades  spew  forth  their  campaign  of 
smiles  and  friendship,  as  the  nefarious  fronts 
work  their  insidious  designs,  let  us  never  let 
down  our  guard.  Let  us  not  fall  into  their 
trap  of  complacency. 

Those  to  whom  we  pay  homage  today 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  the  Grst  to  warn  us  of 
the  trap  of  complacency  and  lassitude.  They 
would  want  ua  to  keep  our  Nation's  drfen.ses 
strong.  They  would  want  us  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  stay  free.  They  would 
want  us  to  work  and  flght  for  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  work  and  flght  agiUnst  the 
cancer  of  communism. 

For  they  would  know  that  if  this  Nation 
can  remain  spiritually,  morally,  ideologically, 
and  militarily  strong,  the  hopes  for  world 
peace  will  be  Immeasurably  Improved.  They 
would  know  that  in  a  climate  of  forewarned 
and  forearmed.  America  can  do  its  part  to 
insure  there  will  be  no  more  wars  and  no 
more  heroes  to  honor  on  Memorial  Days. 
They  would  pray  that  we  be  equal  to  thla 
task. 

To  be  an  American  Imposes  great  obliga- 
tions. We  must  be  tried  and  true  not  only 
to  ourselves  and  our  families,  but  also  to 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  owes  a  solemn  and  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  and  reverent  thanks  to  those 
who  sacrificed  that  we  might  remain  free. 

As  we  mark  this  Memorial  Day,  1958,  let 
us  be  ever  mindful  of  what  It  Is  these  heroes 
fought  and  died  for.  And  let  us  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  those  ideals  which  have  made 
America  great. 

It  Is  a  great  challenge.  It  Is  a  challenge 
which  confronts  every  American.  If  we  axe 
to  be  true  to  our  noble  heritage,  if  we  are 
to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  left  to  ua  by  those 
who  died  to  keep  us  free,  we  can  and  must 
meet  that  challenge.  I  have  every  coufidenc* 
we  are  equal  to  the  test. 


Tips  and  Cash  Gratuities  To  Be  Incloded 
for  Social-Security  BeneBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or  NEW   York 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1938 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
millions  of  service  workcis  are  denied 
the  social-security  benefits  based  on 
their  tips  and  cash  gratuities.  To  cor- 
rect this  inequity  and  to  make  social 
."wcurity  more  realistic,  I  introduced 
H.  R  6032.  The  following  is  a  .state- 
ment wliich  I  personally  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  sup- 
port of  this  very  important  legLslation: 
Statement  of   Hon.    Ai.rRrn    E.    Santancei.o, 

CONGR»:SSMAN     FROM    THE     18tH     DlSTRltT    OF 

New  YoEK,  IN  Support  or  H.  R   6032 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thank  yuu  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  statement  In  support  of  my  bill, 
H.  R  6032,  which  provides  that  tips  and 
gratuities  be  included  a-s  wages  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program.  My  bill  will  correct  an  Injustice, 
Increase  revenues,  and  will  make  realistic 
the  social-security  benefits  for  service 
workers. 

You  gentlemen  are  certainly  aware  that 
tips  and  cash  gratuities  are  considered  as 
wages  for  income-tax  purp)Oses.  At  the  same 
time,  tips  and  cash  gratuities  are  disre- 
garded for  the  purposes  of  social -security 
benefits.  Such  a  situation  Is  obviously  un- 
fair and  unrealistic.  The  only  reason  that 
tips  were  excluded  originally  In  computing 
social-security  benefits  was  that  it  was 
thought  that  to  Include  them  would  be  im- 
practicable, and  there  was  a  desire  not  to 
encumber  the  social-security  system  with 
difficult  administrative  problems.  Experi- 
ence and  time  have  demonstrated  that  Uiose 
deficiencies  and  difficulties  no  longer  obtain. 
Experience  shows  that  a  workable  plan  of 
computing  tips  Is  not  only  possible,  but  also 
administratively  practicable. 

Eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
re<iulre  that  tips  and  gratuities  be  treated 
as  wages  received  from  the  employing  unit. 
Unemployment  compensation  regulations  In 
14  other  States  under  certain  conditions 
recognize  tips  as  wages,  such  as  where  an 
employee  gives  an  accounting  to  his  em- 
ployer of  his  tips  or  where  tips  contribute 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  employee's  base 
earnings.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  au 
analogous  situation,  namely,  the  computa- 
tion of  taxes  on  board  and  lodging,  tips  and 
gratuities  for  unemployment  Insurance  pvir- 
poses,  the  New  Yt>rk  State  Industrial  Ci'm- 
mlssion  has  is.sued  rules  which  solve  the 
problena  Inherent  In  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  offers  a  satisfactory 
and  workable  solution  to  the  difficulties  of 
computing  tlpe  and  cash  gratuities.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  employee  will  inform  his 
employer  of  the  amount  of  llpa  received 
during  a  given  month  within  10  days  after 
the  ckwe  of  the  month  and  turn  over  to  the 
employer  the  amount  nece.ssary  to  pay  the 
employee's  share  of  the  Boclal  security  tax 
on    the   tips. 

An  alternative  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  tips  received  by  certain  types  of 
employees  is  provided  in  the  bill.  If  the  em- 
ployee chooses,  he  may  use  this  method  of 
reporting  tips  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
keep  a  strict  account  of  every  cent  received. 

My  bill  1b  divided  into  four  sections.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  biU  adds  a  new  p^iragraph  to 


section  209  of  the  eoclal  security  law  an«l 
provides  that  tips  and  other  cash  gratuities 
received  by  an  employee  In  the  course  of 
employment  from  persons  other  than  his 
employer  shall  be  considered  remuneration 
for  purposes  of  p.iyment  of  social  security 
ta.xes  as  jjrorlded  for  under  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1964. 

Secthm  2  of  the  bill  adds  another  pnra- 
frraph  to  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19.54  and  provides  that  tips  and  cash 
gratuities  customarily  received  by  an  em- 
ployee in  the  course  of  employment  from 
other  than  the  employer  shall  be  coneldered 
remuneration  for  pvirpopes  of  social  security. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  ndda  a  sxibsectlon  (p) 
to  section  3131  of  the  Internal  Revenvie  Code 
of  1954  and  this  subsection  (p»  Is  divided 
Into  4  parts.  Each  part  seta  forth  a 
method  for  the  computation  of  tlp>a  and  cash 
gratuities  for  purposes  of  social  security. 
The  amount  of  tips  received  Is  the  actual 
amount  received,  or  In  the  alternative,  an 
estimated  amount  based  on  eiperlence  and 
set  forth  In  a  schedule. 

Subsection  (p»  subdlvlpli.n  (11  on  pa^e  3 
of  the  bin  pr<ivide8  that  where  sn  employee 
within  10  days  after  close  of  any  month  re- 
ports to  his  employer  the  amount  of  tlpe 
which  he  received  during  the  month  and 
pays  to  his  employer  the  required  rate  of 
social  security  taxes,  then  the  total  amount 
which  the  employee  rejwrted  shall  be  con- 
sidered remuneration  paid  to  him  by  the 
employer  and  the  sum  so  paid  shall  be 
treated  by  the  employer  as  though  It  had 
been  de<lucted  from  wages. 

Subsection  (p)  (2)  provides  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  computing  lips  as  wngea 
for  nine  designated  grouj)*  of  employees. 
It  sets  forth  a  schedule  nf  tips.  I'hia 
part  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  lieu  of 
actual  tips  received  by  the  employee,  he  shall 
report  an  amount  which  experience  shows 
service  groups  on  the  average  receive.  The 
nine  service  groups  and  the  amount  which 
they  are  deemed  to  have  received  in  lieu  of 
reporting  actual  tips  and  cash  gratuities  are 
as  foil'  >ws : 

(A)  Beauty  [parlor  ofKirators:  10  percent  of 
basic  wapes 

(B»  Service  employees  In  restaurants:  7'i 
percent  of  amount  charged  for  food  eerve<t 
by  employee,  however,  if  employed  at  counter 
or  drugstore.  5  percent  of  amount  of  foo<l 
served  by  employee  during  month. 

(C)  Dining  roona  employees  In  American 
plan  hotels  and  In  eating  clubs:  %2  per  day 
lor  fuUtlme  employees  for  waiters  and  wait- 
resses and  tl  per  day  for  fulltime  busboys. 

(D)  Hotel  service  employee*  (such  as  bell- 
hops, porters,  bapgage  porters,  or  doormen)  : 
|2  i>er  day  for  fulltime  employees. 

(E)  Taxlcab  drivers  12'j  percent  of  total 
bookings  if  cab  operated  in  city  of  100.000  or 
more,  or  $9  per  week  In  any  other  case. 

(F)  Barbershop  employees:  Ifi  percent  of 
base  wage  for  barbers,  25  percent  of  base 
monthly  wage  for  manicurists.  5  cent*  for 
enrh  customer  for  shining  shoes  or  brushing. 

(G)  Bapgage  porters  In  bus  and  airline 
terminals:  |2  per  day  where  employee* 
worked  at  least  7  hours.  TTilrty  cents  per 
hour  If  worked  less  than  7  hours. 

(H)  Plnboys  at  bowling  alley*:  2  cent*  for 
each  game  boy  seta  up. 

(I)  Maritime  service  erajjloyee*:  Pull  time: 
bartender.  »1  70  per  day;  t)eUboy,  »1  80  per 
day:  deck  steward,  12  per  day;  headwalter, 
$3.35  per  day;  night  steward,  tl  per  day: 
room  steward,  $2  90  {x-r  day;  salon  steward, 
$1.75  per  d;iy;  stewardess,  91.65  per  day: 
waiter,  $2.50  per  day. 

Subsection  (p)  (3)  on  page  6  of  the  bill 
provide*  that  under  certain  conditions,  no 
tips  shall  be  Included  as  remuneration  for 
suclal-securlty  purposes.  Tips  or  cash  gra- 
tuities shall  not  be   Included  where — 

(A)  Acceptance  of  tips  or  gratuities  I*  not 
allowed. 
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(B)  Notice  1*  displayed  that  tips  are  not 

allowed. 

(C)  Employer  adopt*  reasonable  mean*  to 
Insure  that  tip*  or  cash  gratuities  are  nut 
received. 

(D)  Employer  submits  to  the  Secretary  a 
statement  setting  forth  that  tips  are  not  al- 
lowed and  methods  to  obtain  compliance  by 
customers  and  employees. 

Subsection  (p)  (4)  on  page  7  of  the  bill 
provides  that  an  employer,  upon  his  election 
or  at  the  request  of  the  employee,  may  with- 
hold from  the  base  wage  the  social -security 
taxes  on  the  amount  of  tip*  which  he  esti- 
mates the  employee  will  receive. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  law  and  provide*  that  the 
amendments  shall  apply  only  to  tips  received 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  which  begins  more  than  10  days  after 
the  enactment  Into  law. 

The  custom  of  rewarding  a  person  for  sat- 
isfactory services  rendered  is  an  ancient  one. 
This  custom  ha*  become  highly  formalized 
with  the  development  of  our  social  habits. 
Considerable  discussion  Is  devoted  to  it  in 
our  best  etiquette  book*.  It  has  also  be- 
come a  fixed  part  of  our  economic  system 
and,  as  a  result,  millions  of  our  workers 
today  depend  upon  the  receipt  of  gratuities 
or  tips  In  order  to  earn  a  living. 

We  are  all  aware  of  this.  Each  time  we 
eat  in  a  restaurant,  get  a  shoeshlne,  have 
our  luggage  handled,  we  know  that  the  per- 


son serving  us  must  depend  upon  our  tip- 
ping him  for  a  aubstantlal  portion  of  his  or 
her  dally  wages.  It  1*  now  part  of  the 
system  governing  the  relations  of  these  per- 
sons with  their  employers. 

As  I  understand,  a  great  many  of  these 
personal  service  personnel  would  like  to  see 
the  system  changed.  They  would  prefer  to 
have  an  assured  weekly  wage  and  have  the 
cost  of  their  services  taken  up  In  the  bill 
presented  by  the  employer  to  the  customer. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  subject  which  Is  beyond 
the  power  of  a  legislature  to  handle. 

These  people,  however,  have  another  prob- 
lem— one  for  which  the  Congress,  and  this 
committee  in  particular,  should  take  respon- 
sibility. They  are  denied  the  benefit  of 
social  security  coverage  of  that  portion  of 
their  income  which  come*  directly  from  the 
customers  they  serve.  Only  the  low  basic 
wage,  which  they  receive  from  their  em- 
ployer, may  be  credited  as  wages  under  the 
present  law,  except  In  a  small  percentage  of 
cases  where  the  employer  requires  the  em- 
ployee to  account  to  him  the  amount  of 
tips.  The  Injustice  of  this  treatment  is 
manifest.  When  these  people  become  eligi- 
ble to  receive  their  social  security  benefits, 
they  find  themselves  entitled  to  payments 
which  fail  to  reflect  their  true  earnings  his- 
tories. This  is  because  the  wages  which  have 
been  credited  to  them  in  many  cases  make 
up  as  little  as  one-half  or  one-third  of  their 
total  earnings,  counting  their  tips. 


Proposals  similar  to  mine  have  been  of- 
fered before.  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  *ub- 
mltted  bills  In  the  83d  and  the  84th  Con- 
gress to  Include  tip*  and  gratuities  within 
social  security  coverage.  H.  R.  8883,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Kean  of  this  com- 
mittee, contains  such  a  provision. 

These  proposal*  have  met  with  opposition 
from  only  one  quarter — the  association*  of 
employers  of  personal  service  personnel,  the 
restaurant  and  hotel  operators.  The  reason 
they  have  advanced  for  their  position  1* 
difficulty  of  administration — although,  one 
cannot  help  but  recognize  that  If  the  pro- 
posal were  adopted  their  employer's  taxes 
would  be  Increased.  The  difficulty,  they 
claim,  arises  in  ascertaining  the  sums  in- 
volved in  the  tips  received  by  their  employ- 
ees. 

If  difficulty  of  administration  were  allowed 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  worthwhile  leg- 
islation, most  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken. In  this  instance,  the  administration 
of  the  bin,  while  intricate.  Is  not  imprac- 
ticable. The  people  affected  by  my  bill  are 
entitled  to  consistent  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  found  ways  to  collect 
income  taxes  based  upon  their  tips.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  them  so- 
cial security  protection  on  an  equal  basis. 
Simple  Justice  requires  that  Congress  treat 
service  employees  fairly  and  grant  these 
worthy  citizens  the  protection  Intended  for 
all  workers  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 


SENATE 

Tin  usl)\^,  Ji  nl  ."),  1958 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  June  4, 
1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

TTie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  lights.  In  a  world  that  lieth 
In  darkness  swept  by  fitful  winds  of  de- 
.spalr  and  tensions,  daily  we  pau.se  at  this 
sheltered  sanctuary  of  Thy  grace  to 
make  sure  that  tlie  light  within  is  not 
dimmed.  We  lift  our  anxious  and  shad- 
owed faces  to  the  one  true  Light,  know- 
ing that  if  we  keep  our  hearts  with  Thee, 
no  darkness  from  without  can  quench 
the  light  that  is  within. 

In  this  desperate  hour,  when  the 
worlds  hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow 
seems  by  Tliy  providence  to  be  com- 
mitted to  our  America,  freedom's  torch 
for  the  whole  world,  join  us,  we  pray,  to 
the  great  company  of  unconqucred 
spirits  who  in  evil  times  have  stood  tlieir 
ground,  preserving  the  heritage  of  man's 
best,  and  whose  radiant  faith  has  made 
their  lives  as  lighted  windows  amid  the 
encircling  gloom.  We  ask  it  in  the  ever 
blessed  name  of  the  One  who  Is  the 
light  of  the  world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  annoimce  that  following  the 
completion  of  action  on  the  unfinished 
business.  House  bill  12181,  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill,  I  wish  to 
have  Senators  know  that  It  is  i>ossible 
that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  measures: 

Calendar  1659,  House  bill  7953,  to  fa- 
cilitate and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  1660,  House  bill  5497,  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act; 

Calendar  1670,  Senate  bill  2419,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

Calendar  1671,  Senate  bill  3058,  to 
amend  the  act  regulating  the  bringing  of 
actions  for  damages  against  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  February  28. 
1933; 

Calendar  1683,  Senate  bill  3651,  to 
make  equity  capital  and  long-term  credit 
more  readily  available  for  small-busi- 
ness concerns,  and  for  other  purix)ses. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  Senate  will 
today  reach  Calendar  1683,  Senate  bill 


3651.  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  reached 
until  Monday  of  next  week.  However, 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  be  on 
notice  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  that  bill  soon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDEan:  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  12:20  TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  or  order 
which  was  entered  yesterday,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  at  12:15  today,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
recess  will  be  taken  at  12:20,  under  the 
order. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendair  will  be  stated. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  N.  Gadsby,  of  Massachusetts, 
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to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5.  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  tlie  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  the  usual  mornlns  hour, 
during  which  Senators  may  introduce 
bills  and  transact  other  routine  busine.s.«. 
subject  to  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AWARD  OP  HONORARY  DEGREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  TO  SENATOR 
BEALL 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, June  1.  1958.  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, of  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  conferred 
upon  the  distln.c^uished  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Beai.l  1  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

This  recognition  marks  another  mile- 
stone in  Glenn's  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  his  constituency.  I  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  extending  him 
heartfelt  congratulations. 

Because  I  believe  that  his  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  will  wish  to  share  this 
memorable  occasion  with  him,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
citation  which  accompanied  Senator 
Beall's  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Citation  or  Honorable  Jamm  Oi-iiww  Bfall 

Jamei  Olcnn  Dcai.1..  United  Stntei  Sena- 
tor from  our  beloved  Pree  State  of  MnryUnd, 
your  life-lung   record   uf   public   •ervlco  dis- 


plays a  devotion  to  principle  so  deep  and 
uncompromising  tliat  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  your  career  stand  as  models  fur 
all  who  would  enter  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment. Your  progress  to  the  exalted  |K)8l- 
tlon  you  now  hold  has  been  the  reward  of 
energetic  service  to  the  citizens  of  our  great 
State,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Senate,  then  as  an  able  servant  of  the  people 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Your  open  friendliness  with  great  and 
small  reflects  your  keen  desire  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  your  constituents 
that  you  might  better  give  them  true  repre- 
sentation In  the  legislative  halls  of  our  Na- 
tion. With  easy  grace  and  modest  reserve 
you  bear  the  distinctions  tliat  have  rightly 
been  laid  upon  you. 

Your  notable  career  stands  as  pleasant 
proof  of  the  respect  and  affection  In  which 
you  are  so  widely  held  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  citizens  because  of  your  mani- 
fold talents  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
problems  of  government,  and  the  faculty  of 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  feels  a  source  of 
pride  In  presenting  to  you.  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor,  one  so  worthy  of  our  highest 
honor. 

admission  to  the  dfcree 

Senator  J  Oi.enn  Bfall.  expert  In  the  art 
and  science  of  self-government,  you  have 
served  the  people  well.  You  have  always 
demon.strated  a  patient  wisdom  and  reasoned 
judgment  defying  both  extravagance  of 
thought  and  special  pleaders  who  Ignore  the 
common  good.  In  recognition  of  your  signal 
achievements,  we  are  pleased  to  confer  uixin 
you  the  highest  honor  within  our  power  to 
grant,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  ad- 
mitting you  to  all  Its  rights  and  privileges. 


ASSUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POW- 
ER BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  oppo- 
nents of  the  so-called  Jenner-Butler  bill, 
which  relates  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State.s,  have  coined 
a  catch  phrase,  in  a  frenzied  endeavor  to 
create  public  opinion  in  favor  of  their 
position.  •'Don't  kill  the  umpire,"  they 
shout  from  every  rostrum,  and  Include 
in  tb.olr  press  releases,  and  even  in  Sen- 
ate Report  1586  which  accompanies  Sen- 
ate bill  2646. 

The  analogy  to  a  baseball  umpire 
seems  admissible,  particularly  In  the  sea- 
son of  the  ureat  American  game.  How- 
ever, the  umpire  Is  governed  by  rules 
adopted  by  the  American  and  National 
leagues.  He  does  not  call  2  strikes  an 
out.  or  3  balls  a  walk,  or  a  foul  hit  Into 
the  grandstand  fair.  He  makes  no  rules; 
he  merely  Interprets  them. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  citizens,  been 
making  and  changing  the  rules,  has 
prompted  most  of  the  present  criticism 
of  the  highest  court  In  the  land.  The 
rationale  of  certain  recent  decisions 
offers  more  than  a  suggestion  that  the 
Court  has  usurped  the  function  of  the 
Congress.  This  assumption  of  legislative 
power  has  resulted  in  split  decisions 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. With  a  curious  play  on  words. 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  have 
been  given  license  to  preach  and  plot  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  On  legal  technicalities, 
which  to  the  layman  seem  shallow,  mur- 
derers and  rapists  have  been  turned 
loose,  In  efTect.  the  high  tribunal  hat 
diluted    safeguards    which    have    been 


erected  to  maintain,  strengthen,  and 
preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Yet,  when  the  Congress  takes  cogni- 
zance of  this  obvious  erosion,  and  seeks 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, these  critics  cry  "Don't  kill  the 
umpire."  The  Washington  Evening  Star 
said  editorially  on  May  26: 

This  Is  not  an  approach  which  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  maturity  of  those  who 
adopt  It.  •  •  •  The  klll-the-viinpire  outcry 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  fallacious  notion 
that  the  Court  Is  aloof  from  politics  and 
should  be  Immune  to  attack  or  criticism. 

Raymond  Moley,  a  noted  national 
columnist,  chides  these  purveyors  of  the 
kill-the-umpire  idea  in  these  words: 

It  comes  with  poor  grace  for  northern 
liberals,  many  of  whom  were  solidly  behind 
the  1937  attack,  to  prate  now  about  this  in- 
vasion of  the  Courts  prerogatives.  For  now, 
as  then,  the  Supreme  Court  has  simply  In- 
vaded the  legislative  sphere  and  annulled 
considered  policies  of  Congress  Under  the 
great  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  this  can 
be  permitted  only  at  the  cost  of  national 
security   and   representative   Institutions. 

Developing  this  thought  even  further, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  Its  June  7, 
1958.  issue,  has  published  a  superb  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Object  Is  To  Defend 
Congress.  Not  Destroy  the  Court."  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  a  means  of  enlightening 
tho.se  who  shout  "Kill  the  umpire  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
June  7,  19081 

The  Object  Is  To  Dceend  Conokxss,  Not 
Desthoy  the  CotmT 

Many  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
regi'Td  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  am  a 
gratuitous  asfauU  on  that  tKxly  and  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  Federal  system  Itself  What 
the  bill  actually  attempts  to  do  Is  to  reassert 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  matters  which 
have  long  been  regarded  as  Its  Indisputable 
prerogative. 

Conservatives  who  are  alarmed  over  the 
Supreme  Court's  Invasion  of  the  legislative 
field  are  frequently  twitted  about  the  sup- 
posed Inconsistency  between  their  present 
attitude  and  their  stanch  defense  of  the 
Court  20  years  ago.  when  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  pack  It.  Ilie  Incon- 
sistency Is  more  apparent  than  real  Dur- 
ing the  New  Deal  era.  Congress,  under  the 
lash  of  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats,  rushed 
thn  ugh  legislation  some  of  which  delegated 
to  the  executive  certain  powers  which  Con- 
grcfs  had  no  right  to  give  away.  The  du- 
prrine  Court  of  that  day  Intervened  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  indi- 
viduals against  a  depression-happy  Congress. 

Today  Congress  and  the  Executive  are 
being  pushed  around  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
riie  Court  dictates  the  kind  of  questions 
which  an  investigator  may  ask  of  a  witness. 
It  frees  a  confessed  rapist  because  the  police 
held  him  for  7'3  hours  before  bringing  him 
before  a  magistrate;  It  declares  that  Con- 
greFS  In  passing  the  Smith  act  intended  to 
exclude  the  States  from  legislating  In  the 
security  field,  although  the  actual  Intent  of 
Congress  appears  to  have  been  Just  the  oppo- 
site. In  short,  the  present  purpose  Is  not 
to  hamstring  the  Court,  but  to  protect  the 
constitutional  sutus  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government. 

If  there  Is  any  Inconsistency  In  attitudes, 
some  of  It  belongs  to  the  liberals  who  art 
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now  declaring  that  any  limitation  of  the 
Courts  Jurisdiction— even  as  provided  in  the 
Conftltutlon  Itself — would  be  a  gross  assault 
on  the  ba.'tlon  of  our  liberties.  Liberals 
who  are  old  enough.  In  1937  defended  every 
excess  of  the  legislature  and  the  executlVB 
agalnFt  8dl  attempts  at  Judicial  restraint. 

In  the  1930'8  a  Congreeelonal  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  Ala- 
bama. Investlpated  public-utility  holding 
companies.  One  hapless  utUlty  executive 
was  a.sked  by  the  Senator:  "You  are  an  anti- 
New  D:"aler.  aren't  you?"  The  witness'  re- 
ply Is  bi»rled  In  the  flies.  However,  suppose 
he  had  refused  to  answer,  and  suppose  the 
"reactionary"  Supreme  Court  of  that  day 
had  ruled  that  he  need  not  answer  because 
it  waa  not  clear  what  "legislative  purpose" 
was  indicated  by  the  question.  The  most 
atrophied  Imagination  can  reconstruct  the 
howls  that  would  have  gone  up  from  the 
liberal  cnlumnlsts  and  politicians.  And  yet 
to  a  man  they  and  their  ideological  heirs 
defend  the  recent  Watklns  decision.  In  which 
the  Court  limited  the  right  of  a  Congres- 
sional committee  to  Interrogate  an  individual 
who  admitted  long  cooperation  with  Uie 
Communists 

In  the  good  old  days  when  CongrcFslonal 
Investieators  were  really  rough,  Felix  Frank- 
furter wrote  In  the  New  Republic  that  "the 
question  Is  not  whether  people's  feelings  here 
and  there  may  be  hurt,  or  names  'dracged 
through  the  mud.'  as  it  Is  called.  The  real 
Issue  Is  whether  the  danger  of  actual  abu.«:es 
and  the  acttial  harm  done  are  so  c'.ear  and 
substantial  that  the  grave  rltks  of  fettering 
free  Congressional  inquiry  are  to  be  Incurred 
by  artlflcal  and  technical  limitations  upon 
Inquiry."  As  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  however.  Felix  Frankfurter,  af- 
ter a  little  squlrmlrg  with  his  past  views, 
went  along  with  the  majority  In  the  Wat- 
klns case. 

So  also  did  AFSocInte  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
who.  In  the  days  when  utility  barons  were 
parlaying  thousands  into  millions,  wrote  In 
Harper's  magazine:  "Thin  power  of  the  probe 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  '.o  restrain  the  activities 
of  powerful  croups  who  can  defy  every  other 
jxjwer."  Now  thi.t  "powerful  groups " 
ttireaten  not  the  money  of  optimistic  utility 
Investors,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion. Justice  Black  goes  along  with  the  Wat- 
klns decision  which  was,  In  the  dissenting 
words  of  Ju'tlce  Clark,  "a  mischievous  curb- 
ing of  the  Informlnij  function  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

Well,  there  are  various  remedies.  One 
mlTht  be  to  sit  It  oit  and  hope  that  death 
and  a  little  better  Judgment  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  Justlcei  might  redrers  the  tot- 
tering balance.  Anc  ther  would  be  fervent 
prayer  that  the  mer'?  threat  of  the  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  may  cauie  a  little  consternation 
among  the  present  Justices.  A  third  remedy 
Is  to  limit  the  Juris  Uctlon  of  the  Court  In 
areas  where  it  has  plainly  edged  Into  the 
legislative  field. 

If  Congress  should  go  along  with  this  third 
remedy,  the  court  would  not  have  been 
damaged  in  any  fun(  tlon  which  legitimately 


belongs  to  tt.  Indeed,  on  the  matter  of  Con- 
gressional InvesUgationB,  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  Congress  can  fall  to  legislate  If  It  takes 
a  serious  view  of  Its  place  In  the  Federal 
scheme. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— THE  MORN- 
ING HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  although  I  desire  to  be  as 
accommodating  as  possible,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  at 
12:20,  to  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Before  that 
happens,  there  will  be  a  quorum  call. 

Following  our  return  from  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  there  will 
be  the  regular  morning  hour. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  A'lTI'lUDE 
TOWARD  THE  RECESSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  rose  to  deplore  briefly  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion toward  the  grave  deficiencies  in  our 
national  security  posture,  in  view  of  the 
massive  and  increasing  Soviet  threat. 

Today.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the 
same  complacency,  the  same  attitude  of 
drift  and  indecision,  prevails  in  relation 
to  our  domestic  economy  and  the  ciu:- 
rent  tragic  recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  certain  excerpts 
from  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Area  La- 
bor Market  Trends,"  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
which  describes  in  considerable  detail 
the  downtrend  in  the  economy  from 
March  to  May.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
CHinicH  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lication Area  Labor  Market  Trends  de- 
scribes in  considerable  detail,  as  I  have 
said,  the  recent  downward  trend  in  the 
economy;  and  the  picture  painted  by 
the  pamphlet  is,  I  regret  to  say,  one  of 
almost  unremitting  gloom.  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  the  same  administra- 
tion which  assembles  and  distributes  the 
information  contained  in  this  publica- 
tion can  take  a  "wait  and  see,  while 
doing  nothing*'  attitude  toward  the  re- 
cession. 

Between  March  and  May.  no  less  than 
40  major  labor  market  areas  of  the 
country  had  to  be  reclassified  to  a 
bracket  showing  a  higher  rate  of  im- 


employment,  while  In  only  one  area  did 
the  situation  show  enough  improvement 
to  warrant  a  reclassification  for  the 
better.  Furthermore,  40  smaller  areas 
have  been  added  to  the  labor -surplus 
axea  list. 

The  40  major  areas  are  as  follows: 

Reclassified  from  C  less  than  6  per- 
cent, to  D,  6  to  9  percent:  Mobile,  Ala.; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Columbus,  Ga.; 
Chicago,  m.;  Albany -Schenectady-Troy, 
N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Greensboro- 
High  Point,  N.  C:  Akron,  Ohio;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Hamilton- 
Middleton,  Ohio;  Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Roanoke.  "Va.;   Tacoma,  Wash. 

Reclassified  from  D,  6  to  9  percent,  to 
E,  9  to  12  percent:  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
Peoria,  111.;  Lawrence,  Mass.;  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.:  Lansing,  Mich.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Duluth,  Minn. -Superior,  Wis.; 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.; 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Canton,  Ohio;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Reading,  Pa. 

Reclassified  from  E,  9  to  12  percent, 
to  P,  over  12  percent:  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Fall  River,  Mass.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Lorain- 
Elyria,  Ohio;  Erie,  Pa.;  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
Huntington,  W.  "Va. -Ashland,  Ky.; 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.-Steubenville,  Ohio. 

The  one  area  which  showed  improve- 
ment was  Atlantic  City,  which,  because 
of  seasonal  factors,  rose  from  r  to  D. 

The  excerpts  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record,  include  the  description  given  by 
the  Labor  Department  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decline,  plus  an  analysis  of  the 
emplojTnent  outlook  to  July,  for  each 
of  the  40  major  and  40  smaller  areas. 
One  can  read  the  forecast  for  all  80 
of  these  areas,  and  can  find  very  little 
information  on  the  bright  side  to  relieve 
the  generally  gloomy  picture  that  is 
presented. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  present  situation  the  Congress  will 
have  to  take  even  greater  pains  than 
hitherto  in  respect  to  making  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  function  effective- 
ly. The  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  agreed  tentatively  that  there 
should  be  no  tax  cut,  and  for  the  time 
being  I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with 
that  position.  But  let  us  proceed  with 
the  housing  program  and  the  program 
for  the  construction  of  schools  and  other 
needed  public  projects,  so  as  to  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work.  We  must  make  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  something 
more  than  merely  a  pious  platitude, 
which  In  my  opinion  is  what  the  admin- 
istration is  making  of  it  today. 


A  brief  summary  of  the  factors  prompting  area  classlflcatlon  changes  between  March  and  May  follows: 

Exhibit  A 

AliF.AS  REri.AS.SlFIKD  FROM  GROUP  C  TO  D 


Labor  market  area 


Mi.Mlo,  Als.. 


,V(  w  TTnvMi,  Conn. 
Columbus,  Ua...... 


riilrsgo,  lU. 


Allinnr-fchensctsdy.TroT,  S.Y. 
N.w  Vork.  N.  V... .. 


Imlustric*  primarily  rc^)onslblc  for  employment  dcrl'no* 


Shli>buiUing,  construction. 


Alrernft,  m-dnnnre,  motalx ---. 

Loiut  U<rin  (Juwntnmd  in  teitUas.  decline  Is  construction  (com|>lo- 

tloii  uf  iiiiMsrv  houilns  |iruj<<<:t). 
Vlrtiiiilly  sll  iniintriMi  (town  nincn  yrw  ftiro;  hcavlent  losses  la  UuT- 

aljl«  goods  inatiufaoturuic  CUMtals,  niacbiaory,  alroruft), 

ElActrleal  maohlBarr.  ortnsnns,  rrtmary  metals 

N'l'srly  all  fsc'tory  ludusUle*  clown  »liie«'  year  airu;  doniloaDt  apparsl 
liidiMtry,  aircraft  exiKTlcuoed  lurui'*!  rrducUuti. 


Emjiloyment  outlook  to  Jtily 


Shipyard  pajTollx  to  remain  at  low  IrvM.    Pmall  ga'iis  expected  in 

con»tiiiit!oii,  (invi'rniiient  (Air  Force  luw  V 
t.'iiomi>loymerit  likely  U>  coiitiniir  liiKti  dusplle  lomc  seasonal  gains. 
HouM  furllior  Iomhjs  wpeclod  to  July. 

Some  Indlostlon  stis'-p  downiiwlnir  beftnmTnr  mif.  %\fh  w>ft«oTiBl 
pickup  schudultol  In  noiiilursl>li'«,  n>'i<it  ininiiifaduruic  umIusUum; 
uncini'loyrneiil  likely  t"  reniu'n  h'gli,  howcvw. 

Furtburdscllos  In  eloelrlcal  machinery  likelf, 

I'lH'mpl'tynii'nt  cxix-ctcd  to  rmimin  near  llir  p'enent  lerel  (lirougD 
■uiuuur  nionlliii  d<i<plU'  tutuv  nculU  lit  uUvritiL, 
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June  5 


I-abor  markrt  area 


Orwnsboro-TIIgh  Point,  N.  C 
Akron,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dayton,  0»ilo 

Hamllton-MWdlotown,  Ohio. 
AUeulowu-Bi-thK'htiui,  I'u 

Memphis,  Tcnn... 

Houston,  Tex 

Roanoke,  Va 

TacuQiu,  Wiish 


Inilustrlpd  [iriiiiarily  resi>ons!blt'  for  employment  <1<"(  lines 


Ixwses  In  textiles,  electrical  mftchlnery,  furniture.. 

Tires,  fuhrlcati'd  nioluls.  aircraft 

Iliirnf>le  ef>o<l'<  layofTs  (primary  and  fabricated  nietab,  machinery, 

Biltos.  liircrrifl  \. 

Auto  tHirt-s  iiiiil  components,  rubber  products,  1  ousohold  appllancw, 

otlice  machli  ery. 

Primary  and  fabricated  metaLi.  nonelectrical  machinery 

yte<'l  lea<ls  <lecline  since  last  year.     Klcctrical  iniM-lilnery.  stot»e<lay- 

eliiss,  transv)orlation  e<iuipmi'nt.  textllcsuiiparel  bImo  down. 
Tires,  traiisportutiou  egiilptnenl  (autos  and  truik-rs),  farm  machinery 

Ollfleld  machinery,  primary  metals  (pipeline  Items),  coiutructlon, 

petrolciitn  extr;K'tlon. 
LtiyofTs  In  trans^>ortutiun  (railroad  shops),  chemicals  (rayon),  elec 

trical  e<iui|>mfnt. 
LtimU'r  an<l  wixxl  pro<lucts,  primary  metals  lolumlnum,  copper), 

Oovcrnnicnt  Iti.stiiUatiuus. 


Kniployment  o«itl<«'k  to  July 


No  slpnlflcant  Improvement  expected  In  textiles  fhosleryV  furniture. 
Some  seaKonal  niMiiision  in  noiiiiiaiiufaclurlnK  oclivilti^  m  pru^pect. 

hut  factory  oiiiVhiIi  uiuiTlum. 
ProsiMi'Iive  changes  are  prliuartiy  seasonal. 

Constniction  to  t*^  xttsonally,  but  little  ch?n|;e  expected  In  factory 

payrolls. 
No  signlflcant  chanres  nntlclimted. 
Faclury  i>uyrolls  not  exiiii-ted  to  change  slgnlflcantjy. 

Farm  machinery  may  dip  ftirtJier.  but  seasonal  upturns  expe<-ted  la 

food  pr(Mvs.oini;.  iionmiitnifjwlurinit. 
Outlook  for  (icirulcuiu,  uuiurul  gas,  and  related  Industries  uncertain. 

No  significant  changes  In  prospect. 

Primary  metali  to  remain  at  low  level  (plant  closlnir). 
guuis  exitt-cted  m  lumber,  fuud  processing,  nont 


AREAS  RECLASSIFIED  FROM  QROIP  D  TO  E 


Bridgeport,  Conn 

New  Prttaln.  Conn 

VN'aterbury,  Couu 

Pooria,  111 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Puluth,  Minn. -Superior,  Wis.. 

Lanslne,  Mich 

S;utlna\v,  Mich 

Patersou,  X.  J , 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Canton.  Ohio 

Plttst)urt;h,  I'a 

Reading,  I'a 


Aircraft,  metals;  factory  employment  at  3-year  low  In  early  spring 

Machinery,  electrical  Cfiulpment.  fabricated  metab 

I'rimary  and  (alirlcalcd  metals  (brass  mills),  rubber  fbotwear, 
cl'ick.s  and  »  niches. 

Nonclectricil  niiirhlnery  (agricultural  and  construction  machinery), 
primary  fabricate<l  luetal.-*. 

Sni:Ul  s<utti'red  Ioss«'S,  heavl<>st  In  textiles,  ajiparel.  leather,  non- 
ele<-trlcal  machinery;  out-of-areu  luyolLs  of  Un-al  rrsideiil.H. 

Textiles,  apparel,  electrical  uucliluvry.  Kubbtv,  metals  also  down 
sllRhtly. 

TninsjMirtatlon  ■ihari)Iy  !>elow  year  ago  fdel»ye<l  opening  ore-ship- 
ping .s«Mi.sonK  primiiry  tnelals.  eleetrlcul  machinery  also  declined. 

Autos,  metal  auto  conii«)nenls 

Auto  part.s  and  acces-sorles.  iiuto  foundries 

Durable  gootls  cutbacks  (:iircraft,  autus,  mctaLs,  and  machinery), 
plus  losses  In  textiles,  rublwr. 

Autos,  electrical  machmcry,  apparel,  chemicals 


Auto-related    fabricated    metals,    electrical    machinery,    primary 

metals,  clay  products. 

Steel,  nonelectrical  nnwhlnery ......... 

Ste<'l.     (ilass,  electrical,  nonelectrical  m.ictilnery  aUo  down 

Textile.^:,  transportation  equipment,  primary  mululs,  nonelectrical 

machinery. 


Little    Improvement    In    prospect    apart    from    construction,    other 

tca.<iiinal  pains. 
No  significant  changes  In  factory  employment  In  prnsf^ert 
Seasonal  c<>n.striietl«.n  gam.«.  in<  <l««t  fin-lory  piikiip  in  iirt.jinect,  but 

unemployment  likely  to  c<  ntiniie  at  relatively  high  It  vel. 
Some  seusunal  p.itns  anllcliiat»'<l  In  food  prort-^ilnr.  con-itnictlon.  but 

unempWiyment  rvit  likely  v>  detllne  signiniautly. 
I'nenipluymcut  to  remain  iK-ar  preaent  levels. 

Further  layofTs  In  textiles  (mills  dosing),  apparel  (seasonal),  expected. 

Ore-shlpplng  activity  likely  to  remain  low  this  season. 

-Auto  employment  exi)ected  to  continue  at  relatively  low  levels. 

Few  changes  antlclpatetl  in  local  autosiiuallon. 

l'netnr>loyinent   likely   to  remain  high,  but  no  further  large-scale 

layotTs  sche<lule<l. 
Mild  seasonal  ex|>anslnfi  expected  In  nonfaclory  artlvlties;  manu- 

fitctuniig  employment  likely  to  continue  near  present  levels, 
riant  viiratlon  shu'downs,  plus  suuimer  lal>or  fore*  entriUils  10  keep 

Joblessness  at  hl?h  level. 
Recalls  In  steel  not  exiiected  l>efore  late  July  or  early  autumn. 
Noslgniflcant  Improvement  exix-cled  in  stei'l.  other  tailors  in<lustrles. 
Home  re<-overy   In   texlll«-s,  sliflit   paln.s   in  other  factr>ry   industrwi 

exp<>cted,  but  Ubur  surplus  not  likely  to  declmc  MKiulicuitly. 


AREAS  RECLASSIFIED  FROM  GROUP  E  TO  F 


Bouth  Bend,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Flint,  Mich 

Lorain-Elyria,  Ohio 

Erie,  Pa 

John.stown,  Pa 


Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Ash- 
laud,  Ky. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.-SteubenvUle, 
Ohio. 


Autos,  aircraft,  rubber. 


Textiles,  apparel,  nibt»er  products;  some  textile  mllb  on  alternate 

workweek  .schedule. 

Autos,  auto  ccmixments 

Ste«'l.     Lo.><.s<'S  in  other  durable  goods,  out-of-area  Uyods  of  local 

residents  contribute. 
Nonelectrlril,    electrical    machinery,     primary    metals,    railroad 

equipment. 
Larce   initback   In   dominant   steel,   decline   In    apparel;   Ions-term 

<lowntrcnd  In  coal  ininine. 
Primary  tnetals,  stone-<'lay-slass.  transjiortatlon  equipment.    Trans- 

|)ortatlon-titilities,  most  other  nonmanufaclurUig  industries  down 

over  piist  year. 
Primary  metals  (steel)  layoffs;  smaller  declines  In  fabricated  metals, 

stone-<-iay-glass;  machinery. 


Small  fann  equipment  plant  closing:  locally  Important  autos,  aircraft 

may  hold  steifly. 
Heavy  unemployment  eiiieclod  to  continue. 

No  Improvement  In  aulas  likely  before  start  of  new  mn<lel  year 
Hiring  at  new  auto   i>lant   not  i  iiiected   to   Improve  situation  sig- 

nilicantly. 
Only  seus<mal  gains,  oentorod  In  food  processing,  toys,  con.^tructiou 

anticipate)!. 
No  inipruveinent  foreseen  In  st<-<-l,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Xo  change  In  factory  payrolK 


I/lttle  change  expected  In  primary,  fabricated 
tlon  may  pick  up  seasonally. 


toyi  Mfistrue- 


AREA  RECLASSIFIED  FROM  OROUP  E  TO  D 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Further  employment    a<lvances  expected 
and  S(>rvlce  activities  In  midsummer. 


In  resort -connected  trade 


SMALLER  AREAS  OK  .-fH.'^TAXTIAL  LABOR  SIRPLUS  CLASSIFIED  I.N"  .MAY 


Centralla,  111 

Decatur,  111 

W(HKl.Sl,K-k,  111. 

Anderson,  liid 

New  Castle,  Ind 

Haverhill,  Ma.ss 

Great  Fall.s,  Mont 

Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Morganton,  N.  O . 

Kenton.  Ohio 

Lima,  Oliio 

Marietta,  Ohio , 

Marion,  Ohio ....... 

Bt.  Marys,  Ohio 

Okmiilgee-ncnryctta,  Okla 


Railroads,  shoes,  nonferrous  metals 

Xonelectrical  (fiirni)  in:ichlnery,  primary  metals 

K  lee  trical  iiiiwhiiiery,  primary  metals 

Heaviest  los.s«'s  In  auto-related  electrical  machinery,  fabricated 
metal.s;  ainriift  also  down. 

Autos  and  auto  coniiKinents:  auto  cutbacks  In  arljacent  areas  con- 
tribute to  iiiieiiiiiloyineni  rise. 

Cutbacks  centered  iu  doimuaut  shoe  Industry;  electrical  machinery, 
I>ai>er  also  down. 

Coi>t)cr  smelting 

Ix>np-term  decline  In  railroad  shops;  small  scattered  manu/acttirlng 

losses. 

Furuiiiu-e,  api>arel,  electrical  machinery .............._. 

Ele<'trlcftl,  nonelectrical  machinery,  stone-clay-glass 

iJurable  poo<ls  etitba<'ks   {mrt<'hiiiery,  metals,  autos);  Uovemment 

(Kederali,  railn>a<ls  also  <lown. 

Chemicals,  primary  metals,  furniture- 

Nearly  all   fiwlory  indii.slrie.s  down  over  past  year;  nonelectrical, 

electrical  machinery,  primary  metals  show  largest  losses. 
Rublxsr,  nonelectrical  machinery 

(Jlass,  lead  and  rlnc  smelting,  mining  (coal  and  oil-gas  drilling) 


X'o  significant  Improvement  antlclnated. 

Some  addit  lonal  cui  ba<'ks  s<-he<lule<|  In  ordnane«>, electrical  machinery. 
Little  pros[H-et   or  signlllcant  Improvement  in  factory  einployuicuL. 
Xo  significant  improvemeiit  iu  pro8|>ect. 

Some  recalls  In  autos  scheduled,  but  unemployment  likely  to  remain 

high. 
Long-term  downtrend  in  shoes  expected  to  continue. 

Some  sea,sonal   Improvements   exi>ecte<l,   but   copper  emi>loyment 

likely  to  continue  near  pre^etlt  levels. 
Only  blight  s<'asonal  improvement  ex|>ecte<I. 

Lat>or  force  entrants,  as  schools  close  for  summer,  to  kwp  unemploy- 
ment high.  r    ' 

Furtlier  f.actory  layofTs  expected  to  June.  ,, 

Little  ehance  in  factory  employment  expected;  Oovemmeut  may 
dip  further. 

Summer  labor  force  entrants  may  boort  nnemployment. 

Only  mmor  changes  eipt'cled  to  midsummer. 

Unemployment  likely  to  remain  high  despite  some  reoafls  In  ma- 
chinery. 

Some  pickup  nntlripnte<1  In  glass,  but  unemployment  likely  to  con- 
tinue at  substantial  IcNcis. 
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L.abor  market  art  a 


New  Castle,  Pa 


Bremerton.  Wa.sh 

(  lurks buri?.  W.  \b 

Murtlnsburg.  W    \a. ........ 

Morganluwn,  W.  Va.. ........ 

Lake  Oeneva-Whllew8t«r,  Wis. 


Industries  primarily  re,si>onsitile  for  emjiloyment  dt-clines 


Heavy  cutbacks  In  primary  metals,  smaller  losses  In  machinery, 

jKdlery. 

I^tyolTs  at  naval  .shipyard,  other  Ke<leral  Installations 

Olasi-  proilucts.  e<i;il  muniit;.  and  eleclricai  equipment 

S I  one -<  lay -plus-  prcHliicf-.  textiles 

t'oaJ  ujinuig,  chemicuis ... 

Auto  components,  primary  metals 


Employment  outlook  to  July 


No  significant  change  anticipate. 

Do. 
Slight  further  dip  in  mininp  may  ofTset  scheduled  small  rise  in  glass. 
Few  sigiiifioant  changes  ex|M'cted. 
Further  dip  in  factory  payrolls  as  local  chemical  j)lant  closes,  to 

ofTset  pickup  in  construction. 
Re.sort  activities  to  pkk  up  sesv-sonally,  but  no  significant  ImproTe- 

metit  anticipated  m  factory  employment. 


SMALLER  AREAS  CLASSIFIED  LABOR  SURPLUS  IN  APRIL 


Annlston,  Ala 

Toccna,  Oa 

('"tinersv  llle.  Ind....... ..... 

Utiumwa.  Iowa........ ...... 

Ann  Arbor-Vi)sllantl.  Mich 

Owosso,  .M  Ich 

Hulle.  .Mont 

Kalis|»ll.  Mont.,_.. 

Auburn,  .\.  Y 

Elinira,  .N.  Y 

OloversvlUe,  N.  Yr. 

Jamestown-Dunkirk.  N.  Y..... 

Waterlown.  N.  Y 

Athen.>  Logan-Nel.sonvlUe,  Ohio 

East  Llverpool-Salem,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Koseburg.  Oreg 

Bristol-Johnson  Clty-KlngB- 

(>ort.  Tenn  -Va. 
Prove,  Utah 


Textiles,  electrical  equipment,  primary  metals 

Nonelectrical  (construction)  machinery 

Funiiturc  and  fiitun's,  fal>rica!ed  metals 

Food  |>roccssing  (meati>ackinKJ 

.\uto-related  electrical  equipment,  auto  parts 

KlectrlcalequliMiieii',  uuLo-related  tfXtiles  (upholstery) 

Co[)I>er  miiiiiu'  ....... .................. 

lyopgiiu*.  luniN'ring ....................... 

EkH'trlcal  machinery,  shoes,  (ilastlcs 

\on«'le<trlcal  machinery,  electrical  equipment..... . 

Oloves  (knitle<l,  fabric,  and  leather) 

Primary  metaLs.  furniture,  machinery,  trade 

Nonelectm  ,i  id  .<  l.inery,  p8[)er 

Declines  III  II,  I-  !u';  scattertvl  factory  nvluctions— stone-clay-glass, 

tirintinBiwiblivhinc.     Shoe  plants  on  rflud^d  workwe<>k. 
Cl.ty  prixhiets,  iioiiilictrical  machinery,  (abrn^at•■•l  metals,  fumlture. 
M't.<\  ■liirabl.  >  ihoiisi  hold  appliances,  electrlml  e<|uipment,  i»rimary 

nil  1  il-,  alitor    dow  n;  cutbacks  at  local  mililaiy  in.stailation. 
LuinIxT  and  wool  producLs 

Cl)emic8Ls.  furniture,  textiles;  return  of  workers  laid  olT  In  out-of- 
area  auto  cutbacks. 
Cutbacks  in  dominant  Iron  and  steel  Industry... 


Unemployment  likely  to  remain  high  despite  seasonal  pains  In  oon- 
stmction. 

Small  further  decline  .scheduie<i  in  nonelectrical  machinery. 

No  significant  impnnemeiit  exjiected. 

tjcasonal  construction  pains,  jiickup  in  meatpac-kinp  may  reduce 
unempl'vment  shphtly. 

.Auto  emiiloyment  to  continue  a'  low  levels. 

Little  significant  change  in  prosjiect. 

I'ukup  contin'-'eiit  on  improvement  In  coi)per  market. 

Only  s«'a.sonal  niiprcjvement  in  prosix'ct. 

Factory  payrolls  to  show  little  change. 

Only  limit^'d  factory  recalls  expected. 

Seasonal  pickup  m  dominant  glove  industry  expected  to  be  below 
normal. 

Food  iirooessing.  most  nonmanufacturing  Industries  may  rise  sea- 
sonally 

Only  Seasonal  pains  expect <vl  to  midsummer. 

Lutle  overall  change  anlicipati'd. 

Only  minor  chanees  In  prospect. 

Further  losses  scheduled  in  factory,  Oovemment  employment. 

Unemi)loyment  ci[>ected  to  remain  at  substantial  level  despite  some 

sea.sonal  pickup. 
Schedule<i  small  increa,ses  at  new  defense  plants  not  likely  to  reduce 

unemployment  significantly. 
Little  cliatigc  eii)ecled  in  steel,  other  factory  industries. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
(ient.  I  wi.sh  to  inform  all  Senators  that 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  returns  from  the 
joint  meetins  of  the  two  Houses,  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  morning 
hour. 

I  expect  the  session  totjay  to  last  until 
late  this  evening.     I  would  not  say  that 

I  expect  it  to  continue  all  night,  but  I 
expect  it  to  continue  until  a  late  hour 
this  evenine.  If  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader — and  I 
.•■hould  like  to  have  hi.s  opinion  on  this 
point — I  anticipate  that  the  session  today 
will  continue  until  as  late  as   10:30  or 

II  p.  m.  There  are  at  the  desk  approxi- 
mately 25  amendments  to  the  unfinished 
business,  the  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tion bill;  and  we  are  anxious  to  have 
the  Senate  complete  action  on  the  bill 
this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS— JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE 
TWO  HOUSES  TO  HEAR  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  WEST  GERMANY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  12:20  p.  m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate,  under  Its  order  previously  agreed 
to.  will  now  stand  in  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  the  Members 


will  proceed  to  the  hall  of  the  House, 
pursuant  to  the  announcement  hereto- 
fore made. 

At  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m., 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Secretary  (Felton  M.  Johnston), 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke  » , 
and  the  President  pro  tempore,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lor  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  to 
hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  His 
Excellency,  Theodor  Heuss,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  West  Gennany. 

•  For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many,see  paees  10311-10313  of  the  House 
proceedings  in  todays  Congressional 
Record.  ) 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.,  and  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


The 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
PRESIDENT       pro       tempore. 


Morning  business  is  now  in  order. 


EIXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the   following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Reports  on  Overobligations  or 
Appropriattons 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
overobllgatlons  of  appropriations  In  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report   on   Property   AcQtnsrnoNS.    Federal 
Civil    Defense    Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  by  that  adminlstrailon.  tor 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Subcontracts 
Awarded  to  Lambert  Engineering  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  subcontracts 
awarded  to  Lambert  Engineering  Co  .  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  by  various  Air  Force  and  Navy 
prime  contractors,  dated  June  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Repof.t  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of  April  30, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Admission  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  grafitlng  the  applications  of 
certain  aliens  found  to  be  admissible  into  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two  resolutions    (bills   Nos.   695    and    724^ 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,   to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

"Bill  No.  695 

"Resolution  petitioning  the  Pre.sldent  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
certain  federally  owned  lands  In  the  Vir^;ln 
Lslands  to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  resale  in  plots  to  war  veterans 
under  the  Insular  home  development  pro- 
grnra 

"Whereaa  It  Is  very  difficult  for  resident 
war  veterans  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  obtain 
land  for  home  development;  and 

"Whereas  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  Federal  and  Virgin  Islands  Governments 
to  assist  war  veterans  to  obtain  economic  se- 
curity,  and 

"Whereas  there  are  certain  federally  owned 
lands  In  the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  not 
being  used  for  any  public  purpose;  and 

"Whereas  such  lands  can  be  distributed  to 
resident  war  veterans  for  home  development 
purposes:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

-Rexolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  peti- 
tioned to  transfer  that  portion  of  Estate 
John  Brewers  Bay.  In  8t.  Thomas,  V.  I  . 
owned  by  tiie  United  States  Government, 
and  an  area  not  less  than  75  acres  at  Estate 
Negro  Bay.  St.  Croix.  V.  I.,  also  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  on  such 
terms  as  nvay  be  determined  by  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  sole  purpose  of  distributing  said 
lands  by  resale  In  convenient  plots  to  resi- 
dent war  veterans  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
home  development  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  existing  law;   and  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Governor  <jf  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"TTius  passed  by  the  Le-.;lslature  of  the 
Vlri^in  Islands  on   May  22,   19.')8. 

"Witness  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  23d 
day  of  May  A.  D.  1958. 

"AUBKEY     A.     ANDUZE. 

'■President. 
"Ann  E.  AnRAMSON, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 

"BlU  NO.  724 
"Resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  provide  for  a  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Virgin  Islands  la  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  '; 

"Whereas  since  1945  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  unanimously 
urged  the  President  and  the  Congress  fur  di- 
rect representation  of  the  Virgin  Islands  la 
the  Ct>ngre8s;  and 

"Whereas  the  providing  of  such  repre- 
sentation Would  not  only  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Island.s  a  more  responsue 
and  representative  presentation  of  tht'ir 
views  on  matters  which  alfect  them,  but 
would  also  be  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
this  Nation's  determination  to  promote 
democratic  principles  and  practices  In  are-.s 
under  Its  Jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally accorded  such  recognition  to  Its  Terri- 
tories and  other  non-State  areas  as  l.s 
presently  accorded  to  Alaska,  Havall.  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  was 
accorded  to  the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to 
Its  Independence:   and 

"Whereas  the  number  and  diversity  of 
problems  affecting  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
come  before  the  Congress  and  the  various 
executive  departments  amply  Justify  a  rep- 


resentative oX  these  Iblands  In  Washington; 
and 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  other  Terri- 
tories, Including  those  many  whlrh  later  be- 
came States,  has  manifestly  demonstrated 
that  there  exists  no  adequate  substitute  fur 
a  full-time  person  with  the  status  and  ac- 
cess which  direct  repre.-ientatlves  in  the 
Congress  have,  to  present  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  a  Territory  on  a  continuing 
and  informed  bast."!:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

" Re.^olivd  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

"SrcTioN  1.  That  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
petitioned  and  urged  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
be  provided  with  a  direct  representative  la 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  appro- 
priate amendment  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Sec.  2  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  t<i  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ht>use  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  chairmen  and  members 
of  the  respective  Committees  on  Interior  and 
InsuUu'  Affairs  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  May  27,  1938. 

"Witness  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the 
Legisl.'iTvire  of  the  Virgin  Islands  thia  2£th 
day  ul  Way.  A.  U.  1958. 

"Aubrey  A    AtrouyE. 

"Pre. sitfrnf. 
"Ann  E    Adramson, 
"Legislatti-e  Secretary." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Minnesota 
Highway  Laws  Commission,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  highway  In  the 
Province  of  Manitoba;  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Superintendents,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  June  3,  1958.  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  3778,  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  national  transportation 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission. 
Lincoln.  Nebr  .  signed  by  Richard  H.  Larson. 
chairman,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  3778.  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tc-m;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Pttitlons  signed  by  W  DcOrove  Padgett, 
Mary  L.  Renthro.  and  Lucille  M.  and  John 
Sheckells.  all  citizens  of  Baldwin  Park.  Calif  . 
rehiting  to  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


CHICAGO  WATER  DIVERSION— RES- 
OLUTION Q)F  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
SHEBOYGAN.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
plea.sed  to  receive  today  from  Melvin 
Mohr,  city  cici  k  of  Sheboygan.  Wi.s  .  a. 
re.solution  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Alderman  Browne  riyhlly  oppo-sins  any 
additional  water  diversion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Chicapo  Sanitary  Di.strict. 

Such  diversion,  a.s  I  have  frequently 
stated,  i.s  illegal,  uncon.<:titutional,  and 
unfair  to  all  the  Lake  Stat<>s. 

Such  diversion,  moreover,  would  set  an 
excedini;ly  harmful  precedent  in  terms 
of  Canadian-American  relations. 

Recently  the  Committee  on  Foreipn 
Relation.s  heard  impressive  testimony  on 
the  many  problems  wiiich,  frankly,  do 
exist    between    the    United    States    and 


Canada.  Let  u.s  not  appravate  these 
problems  by  arbitrarily  and  unilaterally 
diverting  water.  We  may  find,  as  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out,  that  any  such 
activity  on  our  part  will  badly  boom- 
erang to  our  own  rcpret.  In  interna- 
tional relatiorLs.  a.s  In  personal  relations, 
the  Golden  Rule  should  still  apply. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Chlcapo 
water  diversion  bill  will  not  come  up  in 
these  closinii  months  of  the  session,  as  it 
has  had  a  tendency  to  do  in  years  pa.st. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Sheboygan  City  Council  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  be  thereafter 
appropriately  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woik.^,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  78  58-59 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Senate  of  the 
United    States    expressing    opposition    to 
H    R    2,  Chicago  water  diversion  bill. 

Whereas  H.  R.  2  concerning  the  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago 
Canal  has  recently  parsed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatUes,   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
1-1  expected  to  consider  snid  water  diversion 
bill  In  the  near  future,  and 

Wherciifl  previous  bills  have  p.ossed  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  but  In  each  cn.se  such  bills 
have  been  vetoed  by  the  President;  and 

Whereas  with  the  lowering  water  tables  In 
the  State  of  Wlsconrln  and  the  growing  de- 
pendency upon  the  entire  State,  and  partic- 
ularly the  lake  shore  areas,  for  the  water 
resources  of  Lake  Michigan:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  diversion  of 
said  L.ike  Michigan  water  to  the  Chicago 
Canal  would  subeUintlally  Impair  commerce, 
agriculture.  Industry  and  he.ilth  of  lake 
shore  communities  situated  at  Sheboygan; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

IZcsolvcd  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Coun- 
Cil  of  the  City  of  Sheboygan,  That  by  this 
resolution  It  go  on  record  as  opposing  paid 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  as 
contemplated  In  H.  R.  2.  and  request  that 
the  Senators  of  the  Stale  of  Wl.<!consln,  to 
Wit:  the  Honorable  William  Prox.mire  and 
the  Honorable  Alexander  Wii  ey  vote  in  op- 
position to  said  measure  and  do  all  that  Is 
possible  to  secure  the  defeat  of  said  legis- 
lation; belt  further 

Resolved.  That  by  this  resolution  the  clerk 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed  to  send  copies 
of  thla  resolution  to  the  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Kcrr.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  t<i  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Harbors  A.s.soclatlon. 


MUTUAL      AID       AND       RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  PROGRAMS — RESOLU  FION 

Mr  CARL.<^ON  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Commi.s.«;ion  on 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Brethren  Church  in  its  annual  .ses- 
sion on  March  20  of  this  year,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  regard  to  our  mutual  aid  and  re- 
ciprrcal  trade  pror-ram.";.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  to 
Uie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Foreipn   Relations,   and   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  our  national  administration  has 
expressed  Its  readiness  to  grant  mutual  aid 
to  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas  this  Commission  on  Christian 
Social  Action  recognizes  the  caring  for  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world  to  be  our 
Christian    responsibility;    Tlierefore 

Resolved.  (1)  That  the  Commission  on 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  meeting  In  annual 
session.  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  March  20  rj68. 
Strongly  supporis  an  expanded  nonmilitary 
program  of  mutual  aid  and  programs  for 
reciprocal  ffirelgn  trade;  and  (2)  that  we 
Instruct  and  hereby  authorize  our  secretary 
to  convey  this  action  to  our  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  members  of  both 
party  policy  committees,  and  to  other  re- 
sponsible congressional  leaders. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S  3912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act    of    1954.    as    amended    (Rept.    No.    1654). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   Anprf)prlatlons,  with  amendments: 

H  R  105E9  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  liie  Executive  O.Tice  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept   No.  1655) ;  and 

HR  11574  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commis-slons,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  ofBces.  for  the  fi.Kcal  year  ending  June  30, 
1059,  and  for  other  purposes  (.Rept,  No. 
1656). 


SUMMARY  OF  MONTHLY  PERSON- 
NEL REPORTS  ON  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. I  submit  a  summary  of  monthly 
personnel  reports  on  civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  period 
February  1958  to  April  1958,  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
several  years'  standing.  I  request  that 
the  summary  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


-       Pirsonnel  and  pny  summary,  F 

ebruary  196 

"5  through  April  1953 

Civilian  personnel  in  executive  liranch 

Payroll  On  thoasand.-.^  in  eiectitive  branch 

Total  snd  major  ralefn>rlrs 

In  .\prll         In  Kchniary 
nmiilHreil—      uuiiibered  — 

Increase  (+) 

or  <le- 

creitM'  (— ) 

In  March 
was— 

In  January 
was— 

Inerea-se  (-J-) 

or  de- 
creii.se  (  — ) 

Tolftl  ' 

2.  333.  a)2 

Z  321,  777 

-H1.425 

$.H>«9.  2K7 

fcJSZSCS 

-f  $93,  276 

ABeiiHe5  oxrluslvc  of  r>e|iwt meni  of  Defeniie 

1.  24,'>.  .ViS 
1.0H7,C14 

1.  237.  821 

i.oHa.a'ie 

+7,  7r.7 
+3.  6.58 

4*vt.  \rc^ 
42<"..  1 24 

526.  092 
4.V;,  471 

4-62.  929 
•f  30.  317 

I)4-|>UJ  llllfllt   ol    Dcfi-Iiif 

In«l>le  coiillnentnl  Inited  ."^tate* 

2,  la.-;.  444 

197.  758 
670.  261 

2, 125.  224 
196.  .'i.M 
666.002 

4-10,230 

-1-1.  ans 

4-4,258 

Outside  continental  I'lilteil  State.-! 

.... 

lialu>trlul  <-ui|ilo>'nirnl 

—t- 

'   ■ 

Ktiii-ign  nutlonaU 

222,424 

22f..  894 

-4,  470 

24.496 

>  24,  508 

-12 

■  Kidusire  of  forrl|;n  nattonals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary 
Table  I 


>  Kcvised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Con*ol  ilia  led  Inhle  of  Federal  persnunrl  inside  and  outside  conlivrntnl  I'nited  Slates  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  during 
April  1U5S,  and  compui  ison  utth  Fihruary  1958,  and  pay  fur  March  1958,  and  comparison  wtth  January  1U5S 


Dr|>«rUnent  or  sfenry 

rirs. 

innel 

Fay  (in  thou.'^.inds) 

April 

Fi't)ruary 

Increase 

Decrease 

March 

January 

Increase 

Decrease 

>:»'-ciitivi«  di'|inrtni«-nt»  (excf'pl  DepHrtment  of  IJcfon.sf): 

A»rrlnilt  lire... 

R7,  «S7 

M.  878 

rA.  -^^ 

.M.iril 
3(1.  ,'.98 
6.836 
,W1,  UI5 
:*4,782 
82.  4tl5 

390 

43-2 

28 

70 

64 

238 

b 

eo 

4 

3 

5.10 

6.9<1.S 

584 

3 

694 

3,971 

3 

4 

12 
2 

208 

8<i2 

1.34.i 

1.182 
1,  196 

8.V> 
33.1 
698 
729 

M.46fi 

52.  ,187 

53.  ti2<l 
48.899 
3U.  578 

5.  822 

53.1.  ;«-.3 

:«,  497 
80.  1113 

408 

438 

29 

71 

64 

247 

6 

••4 

3.221 
1.291 

.186 

2,122 

20 

14 

$29,032 
23.979 
22.  823 
20.841 
14.621 
2.642 

188.248 
13.449 
33,699 

230 

290 

22 

25 

39 

145 

3 

42 
3 

$31,817 
25.117 

»  -22.  499 

22.464 

16.  020 

2.831 

230.226 
13.726 
36,089 

240 

315 

27 

20 

43 

164 

3 

35 

$2.78,1 
I    138 

roninierc*"  ' 

H.-aIih.  Kducallon,  aiMl  Welfare 

$334 

IntiTKir ... 

1  623 

Just  ire 

1  309 

l.nl«.r    

189 

I'o^t  omce „ 

2,258 

41,978 

8t:it»*«       

28,i 
2,362 

277 

'1  riik^ury    

2.  390 

>  viciiiivi'  ompe  of  the  President: 

\\  hitc  lii.iiw  ()III(f    

18 

6 

1 

1 

ai 

Xun'uii  of  the  KiKk'ct   

25 

Council  of  Econoniir  .\dvl.vrn ....... . . 

6 

Executive  Maii.slon  uiul  <iruunds , . 

4 

National  Swiirlty  Council  *      , 

4 

Ofllce  of  IVfcn!*  MoMliiallon ._ 

e 

19 

Pn-aldent's  Advisory  Cumniitlv«on  OoTemment  Orcanlzatloo 

lndpi>endent  aconcii-s 

Airways  N  o<l(Tiilr8t Inn  Board      

34 

7 

Ahk^ka  Hall  find  InliTmitlonHl  lliiiliway  Conimlsslon  • 

Ali'xan-h-r  lliirnii(f»n  MtcpntrniiKil  (.\iiiiniisMon .- 

3 
20 
74 

2 

Amf-rictin  Itattio  Mi'tiiiincnls  Commissioo 

.130 
6,831 

682 

4 

676 

4,102 

87 

3,677 

208 

1 

37« 

1,813 

91 

4,020 

348 

1 

308 

2.020 

4 

Atomic  K.niiev  ('i>niniis*iiin 

343 

Hoard  of  (iovrrnor«  ol  itir  Kwlpnii  Reserve  S)'Slem     .  

50 

Boston  National  llMotic  iSiic*  Cotniniasiun...  

1 

Civil  .\(Tonaiilirs  Ho:ird   

18 

22 

Civil  .<«Tvi(v  ("oniui-i-iim                 

131 

107 

Civil  Wjir  (\'nl»'nnial  ( 'Mniiiii^.vion  '        

3 

Commixslon  of  line  .^rla          

4 

'•6 

2 

207 

873 

1 .  295 

1,201 
1,  194 
816 
:<24 
7(Mi 
734 

2 

I 

1 

120 

450 

700 

3 

620 

604 

382 

223 

388 

408 

2 
«M 

1 
1.14 

527 
762 
5 
«ft2 
7S0 
401 
255 
416 
446 

Conuniarton  on  Civil  Kicht*'                      .  ...  ...    ., 

6 

Corroirldor  Bativin  Mrniorjal  f Commission  .      .  ........ 

Export  Imi>ort  Hanli  of  \^  ashiiifEtun 

Farm  Cre<lit  A'lnniu.'itration 

1 

.ii' 

... 

14 

77 
62 

F**<lcral  Coal  Mine  .^afrt)   Board  of  Review                                     .. .. 

2 

19 

62 

Fe'ltTft]  l^epo»iit  Iii'iiirance  Corporatioo                                                  .... 

2 
40 

11 

176 

19 

Fe«loral  Mp<l:alion  iind  Concilialiou  Service                              

32 

Fp"lprai  l*tiWor  C()niiiii.s.sion                                                               ...... 

8 
6 

28 

Federal  1  rai  1  e  C oiiini i.nsion 

38 

'  April  flpure  Includes  380  seamen  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
their  pav. 

'  April  flfrur*  Include.*  12.423  emjiloyees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
l^tratloD  as  compared  with  12,261  In  February  and  tl>eir  pay.  'Ihese  IC.\  figures 
include  em  ployct'A  who  are  [>aicl  from  fonipn  ourn-iiries  deiH^^ilcd  by  lori'ii;n  povem- 
rii'-nt.s  in  a  tru.st  fuml  tor  thi.M  purixvse.  Tlie  A|iril  figure  mcludw  2,300  of  tliese  trust 
iund  employees  aud  the  Febriiury  dKure  liicludvs  2,276. 


'  Revi.sed  on  ba.sls  of  later  Information.  • 

•  Includes  fier.sonnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intellieence  Apency. 

•  .New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  884.  84lh  Cong. 

•  The  January  employment  figure  wa."!  4. 

'  New  agency,  created  jjursuant  to  Public  I>aw  ,Vi5,  8.1th  Cong. 

•  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  315,  66th  Cuug. 

•  The  January  employment  figure  was  6. 


•    - 
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Table  I. —  Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  insiiie  and  aut!>ide  eontinenlnl  United  Stales  employeil  by  the  exrentive  ng'nei'»  during 
April  1958,  and  comparison  with  February  19o8,  and  pay  for  March  1953,  and  comparison  with  January  I'JoH — Contiimed 


Deportment  or  agency 

rersotuiel 

I'ay  (Id  thou^andi) 

April 

February 

IncnaM 

Deorexie 

March 

Jannary 

IncreiLv 

I^erreaM.' 

Kurt'ii;ii  ("Uiinis  St'tllriii*  tit  Cumtuisslon. ....... ......... ....... 

87 

R.340 

37,894 

an 
^^U2 

9.897 

17 

2,219 

2 

7.739 

271 

34 

32U 

1,114 

112 

.-Ml 

1.1,  0O2 

2,547 

3;»o 

73 

8AH 

«.S14 

1.44IM 

9IW 

1,011 

83 

21  .'i 

149 

15.432 

U 

10.  0.13 

172.  W« 

V4fi 

89 

n.3Ul 

27,522 

25 

«.  370 

9.  7UU 

17 

2.  2>il 

3 

7.  (Mi 

2«.9 

32 

XW 

1.  123 

113 

X\\t 

14.  H.17 

2.54*1 

333 

39 

R4.1 

n.  291 

1.329 

h7,1 

9UH 

33 

217 

147 

14,  ('>4V 

9 

10. 1171 

174,  43H 

«U6 

2 
81 

$.10 

2.4.12 

111,  I9H 

13 

2, 93.1 

4.  775 

12 

1.120 

2 

4,  04»1 

imi 

19 

102 

&Dt 

74 

If* 

2. 934 

970 

■if* 

39 

4.12 

1.513 

M7S 

843 

2.13 

23 

124 

97 

7,0Wi 

a 

3.304 

».  I3K 

130 

$.•57 

2.H75 

11.156 

12 

a.nr« 

5.  «»7 

13 

1.211 

3 

4,  .119 

117 

19 

11.1 

719 

71 

178 

XKta 

1.M3 

tm 

98 

4M) 

I.AIfi 

870 

21*1 

25 

132 

7.  .179 
3 

3,  '<xi 

64.07* 

79 

»7 

423 

Opnernl  Aorotintini:  OtTuo   .„.__... ..... 

(leneral  Services  Adniiiiistration  *.._....._........ .,,. 

72 

1 

22 

197 



tog 

•1 

Ooveruinciit  i'riiitiiij?  ()t!iro         .     ._ .--._....-......... 

1.13 

Kotisin?  an<l  Ilonie  Ktnancc  Agency.. ..••..... .................... 

a*"? 

1 

2 

1 

..... 

VI 

Jiiinestown-\\  ill  i:im<l>tir(f- York  town  Pj-lcfH-nMon  ConiiniaBloil 



I 

National  Ailvi.«ury  Cointniltof  fur  .\iTonaulics 

41 
2 

3 

313 

Xiitioruil  ('ai>it:il  IIhu.mih;  Aiitliorlty. . . 

a 

Niifloniil  {';i[>UaI  I'lannlnif  Comtnl.tslon .......................... 

Nutlonal  fJallery  of  Art . ................ 

3 

9 

1 
8 

13 

NutloHiU  Labor  Uclation!)  Buurd ... ........ 

&1 

National  Mrdlallon  Bo:ir(l      .... 

8 

Natlonjil  Hcloiut*  Foundation  ................................ .... 

A 

Panama  Canal      .                  ..... ....... ......... ...... 

145 
I 

fM 

Railroad  Kctlrrnicnt  Doard 

73 

K<  rirW't iit Hth  Hoard    .    . ............._...... 

3 

17 

Ht.  Lawn-mv  .^♦•away  I >«velopni4>iit  CoriMinttkin 

34 
13 
23 
79 
34 
13 

4 

Scriiriili's  :ind  Kxcti.inirc  CoiunilMioa 

37 

Prlfff Ivi*  Hcrvit**' 8v*'tcTn      .   .   ................ ... . 

Kil 

tiniall  Uimiiicjiji  Adniliil«liatlou.. . 

49 

JSinif  tis*>ni:ili  lii.HtUUtloil.  ............................................ 

M 

PoMliTs'  ilomr 

2H 

Hiihvi  rsivc  Actlyltlcs  Control  Board 

2 

TarllT  ('otiinils.Mlon 

3 

H 

Tai  Coiirl  o/  the  rult4><l  Stalt-*...... 

3 

783 

— - 

4 

SlU 

ThPod<in'  Roowvclt  Ccntpniilal  ConiralMlon 



T'nitpd  St:itr<  Information  Agency . ....... 

22 
1,«32 



'Jt<X 

Veterans'  Administration 

840 

.t,94U 

Vlrgiu  Lilunds  Corporation.... . 

41 

Total,  oxrliidlne  D«'partnwnl  of  Offfnw 

Net  thaiiK*',  t'xoliuliiin  l><-|iHrlnu!il  of  Dfffnsc. .. .. 

1.24^8(i8 

l,237,f«l 

11.970  1            4.3H 

7,7«7 

463.168 

flEiH,092 

an  1        68. 3i>u 
aaL929 

Depnrtmpnt  of  Drfm.tc: 

OtlUc  of  the  Sc<  n'l;iry  of  Defense 

l.fln4 

400.233 
3«i2.331 
314.  KV, 

i.«m 

405.  tkVj 
3>s{.  »->2 
313.033 

3.*»r 

i,413 

• 

1.611 

15.1.  3U2 
l.'<i.315 
119.206 

«a^U4 

1.0« 
1A4.1>U 

ir.2. 1  jii 
1W.6W7 

47 

Department  of  the  Army 



H.SM 
12.311 

t.  401 

Department  of  the  Navv .. 

Depiirtnu'iit  of  the  .\ir  t'orif 

1,331 



Total,  Department  (A  Defense 

i.  087. 614 

1.0Uk9fi« 

3,«» 

iak.An 

aa.>f7 

Net  chalice,  Depsirtmeut  of  Defense 

80.847 

Oraixl  total.  IneludinK  Dopiu-tment  of  Defence 

Net  chant'i',  mtludiiis  Deparliiient  of  DtfeiiM' 

3.338,21)3 

a.  821.  777 

11, 

^.S89 
423 

W9.3K7 

«N2.A6a 

»0 
93. 

.'76 

"l  ■ 

>°  Includes  G  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Cor|>oration. 


Table  11.— Federal  personnel  in.tide  continental  United  Staleif  employed  liy  the  executive  agenciet  during  April  1058,  and  comparison  uilh 

Ftbntaru  1958  ' 


Department  or  agency 


Kxectitlve  departments  (except   De|iartment 
of  l)efens«-J: 

Ayrlcnlture 

Commerce  ' ... 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare..... 

Interior... .. ... 

Justice.. „ . .„ 

Lalior 

Tost  OBlcc !. 

8latc» 

Treasury,   

Executive  OtTice  of  the  Preslilent: 

White  Hou«c  Oince 

Bureau  of  the  Hudtet 

Council  of  Economic  Advl.sers  

Executive  Mansion  an<l  Clrounda 

National  .^^ecurity  Council  ' 

Olllce  of  Defense  Mohillz.itlon    

President's  .\d\l.sory  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Organization 

Independent  agencies: 

Airways  Modernization  Hoard 

Alaska  Hall  and  lutenmtlonal  Highway 
Coninil."!.st<)n  • 

Al<-xander  liamllton   Bicentennial  Com- 
mission  _. 

American   Battle   Monuments  ComniU- 
slon _ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Il<>ar<l  of  (loveniors  of  the  Federal  Rcfserve 
System 

Bostf)n  National  Ulstorlc  Sites  Commis- 
sion  


'  .\pril  flcTTTre  fticlndes  3»0  seamen  on  the  rolls 
'  .April  fltiure  Includes  1,7k,«  epjplovees  of  th« 
Istratlon  as  com|>«red  with  1,758  In  KelTuary. 

•  Includes  (XTSonnel  of  the  Central  IntelliKenee 

•  .\ew  at'ency,  created  piiisiiaiit  \i>  I'ulilic  La* 

•  Kevbcd  on  lasis  ol  Inter  Infornuilion. 


April 

February 

In- 

n<>- 

creiiSP 

creaso 

W.2M 

83.  M5 

3.240 

49. 71 II 

48.487 

1.214 

82.  ^Mi 

51. KM 

678 

47, 'IIA 

45.8»4 

2.031 

80,  l')'.«i 

30.  04U 

17 

.'),0S6 

5.  tjl>2 

34 

.130,  .i;m 

532.827 



2.293 

^  .173 

8.  .147 

ai> 

hi.  4.W 

7«.(ff48 

2.35U 

3'tO 

4' 18 

18 

432 

4:<» 

6 

2S 

29 

1 

70 

71 

1 

IVI 

2;i« 

247 

__ 

9 

6 
00 

« 

26 

34 

4 

8 

20 

"4 

3 

1 

21 

6,877 

6.803 

74 

IM 

it>2 

3 

3 

i 

1 

Dcpurtmciil  or  accucy 


Iijilrprndent  agencies-  Continued 

Civil  .\eiuuautics  Himrd      .^ 

Civil  S«'rvl(e  Commission 

Civil  War  CeiiteiuiLit  Commlaikui '.. 

CiininiLssloii  of  y  Ine  Arts 

Coiiinil>stciii  on  Civ  it  ItlKhts  ■ 

Corre.'Idor  llataan  Memorial  CoinniltAluii 

Kximrl-Iinport  Hank  ol  W.i.sl  umUiii 

Firm  Cicdit  Adiiiliiislrali4.n 

Fideral  Civil  Defense  Adniliilftnillaa 

Fedenil   Coal    Mine  .Safety    llourd  of  Re- 
view  

Fi-denil  Conimunk-atinns  CntnmLvib'n 

Federal  DepoMt  lu.turuncr  Coritoratlun.. 

•   Feileral  Home  Loaii  Uuiik  Board ... 

Fedenil  MtdiuUuU  iiud  Coitciilatlou  Serv- 
ice  

Federal  I'pwer  Commtmiion.. 

Fed»nil  Trade  CouimU.Mi<ii 

Foreign  CLuUus  .'■'I'ltli'jiient  CuiumlssUjii... 

tleneral  Accounting  UtUce 

(ieneral  Services  .\duiliiLstrutlua  •• 

Ofiveriuiient  Contract  Couiniltt«e 

(iovemment  rrinlligc  Ollice 

IIousliiK  and  ili.me  !■  Inunce  Agency..—. 

Indian  Claims  CouimLssion 

Interstate  Comnicrce  Coiiiu!i.s.siun 

Jan;estown-W  illLatnsbuig-Yurktown  Cek- 

brat  ion  Comiulssh.n 

National  Advidory  Cuiuiulllee  (ur  Aero- 
naut lea 

National  Capital  IIousXiu:  Autlu>r1fT 

National  Ca(>lUU  I'Uiuulujt  Cummi&&iua... 


r.«i 

8,964 

8 

4 

I? 

31)8 

8.12 

1.3«> 

1.  I.1« 

1.195 

b.Vl 

335 

eut 

729 

87 

^aM 

27.:.39 

» 

6.  .192 

9,71.1 

17 

3,259 

> 

7.739 

271 

84 

072 
4.084 

4 

•»• 

f 

vrr 
wo 

1.  2'>5 

7 

1.177 

I.  198 

816 

.134 

7IA 

734 

M 

\  817 

27.4rt8 

25 

6,  .T7(l 

9.  .IM 

17 

3.301 


S3 


18 

8 

• 

i 

«i 

'     131) 

ji 

19 

3 
60 

•""•'"      " 

II 

8 

76 

1 

32 

191 

3 
.'3 

....... 

2 

1 

41 
3 
3 



of  the  M.irltlme  Admlnlstrnflon. 
Intcrnalioual  CooiK-ratlou  Aduiln- 

ACPiicy. 

(>M.  Mill  Conf, 


•  The  January  employment  flnire  v»  as  4. 

»  New  acency,  en  ated  pursuant  to  Public  I.aw  3f».  8.1th  Conr. 
'New  at;i>iicy.  created  luii-imiit  to  I'ul  lie  1-uu  31.1,  .s.'.ih  Cong. 

•  The  Janiinry  employment  flrurp  was  «. 

•*  Includes  6  eniployev*  ol  tite  Federal  FacUllin  Corporation. 
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continental  United  States  employed  by  the  eTerutivc  agencies  during  April  1958,   and  comparison 
with  February  1958 — C'ontiuuid 


Department  or  (wrpnry 


lndep<  ndent  ^penrles — fontimieU 

N  i' ,  .ii:il  <  T  ih,  I  V  of  Art  

N  .•■.:!  i'   1    il.'T  ltrlrill.iii.s  Hoard 

.Nii!,<>i..i!   \Ielri!)on   Iio:ird.. . . 

.N'ation.'vl  Srinu-e  )■  (Hinditlon.... 

Panama  (inial    .  . 

Railroad  Retirenieiit   Hoard... ..... 

Rpnf>trotlallon  Hoird  

St    T  i.MiiH*  .'Mnw  .>    I>evelopment  Cor- 

I"'  •■•   "  

.'^ecur  ; ;.  -  .11  1  i' \  li.ri.i   Comtnlwion 

Selectn  >■  >■  r  \  ••;■  .'-yvtcin    . 

8m  ill  liii^rie.  ~  ^ 'liiiiiii>irution. .......... 

Htiiii'.-"ia,iii  lii.stltutiun . ........ 

H..;  1,,,'s-  11, .,,..•  

PuliviTMM-  A  it  i\  it  Ub  Control  Board 

'l.uKf  (  "iiiniirMon    

Tai  ("o'lrt  nf  th,    I   nilpd  Stated 

'i>Tin<-»*««r  VnWry  A  iithority 

llM^.l.in-  U.j<.>. AiU  I'eiiteiuiial  Commis- 
sion   .... 


April 

Fcbrunry 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

S.>9 

a."?! 

2 

i.orm 

I,  101 

s 

112 

113 

1 

.^^l 

.^19 

8 

41  n* 

41)4 

8 

2.  .M7 

2,  Mfi 

1 

330 

333 

3 

73 

80 

34 

K-.1 

M5 

13 

«.127 

f..  104 

23 

1,387 

1.3<Kt 

78 

9til 

S<p« 

32 

1,011 

V.IH 

13 

33 

33 

215 

217 

2 

149 

147 

2 

1^432 

14,649 

783 

9 

6 

Department  or  agency 


lnde;>endent  aeencies—  Continued 

l'nit<'<i  .Stat<¥i  Information  Agency 

V'etcTans'  AdminLstration 

Total,  pxcliidine  Department  ofDcfcn.se. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

IX'fense 


AprU 


February      In- 
crease 


171,f>05 


2,  fl21 
173.228 


Dft- 
creaso 


Department  of  Defense: 

(>(!ic<-  nf  the  .'Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

1  >epartinent  ol  the  .Niv  v 

Department  of  the  Air  force 


Total,  Deparlmenf  of  Defcn."!e , 

Net  increase,  De|>i«-tment  of  Defense 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

1  Vfea'e 

Net  increase,  Including  I>ci»artment  of 

I>efi  iise '2, 


1,178,422  11.171,577 


1.561 
349,245 
330,394 
275.822 

957.022 


1,  ,166 
34.1,  GUI 
Xi\,  980 
274.500 

953.  &17 


11,063 

6. 


1,623 


i208 


845 


3,644 

"S322" 

4.966 
3, 


S 

'i.'5«i 


375 


1.591 


[2,125,224 

la-,  444 


i(;oi9 

10. 


5,  TOT 


230 


I 


T^ni.K    \ll.  — Federal  personnel  outside  continental  United  S'nrm  en.pfoyrd  hy  the  execufirr  agenrfrg  during  April  1958,  nnl  cotnparison 

vtlh  February  1958 


Department  or  apency 

April 

February 

In- 
CTeu.se 

Dp- 

crca-se 

Department  or  agency 

AprU 

February 

In- 

crpa.<«e 

De- 
crease 

Ftpciillve  dppartmenU  (eirrpt  Department 
of  I>efrn.Hp): 

Aitriculture 

(ommeree 

Health,  Kducation,  and  WcUare 

1 ,  vrj 
4.17; 
1.770 
3.Hr. 

Mi 

2.571 

2ti.2<l0 
l.-O-.T 

.1.10 

'28 

4 

17 

10 

24 

1 

7.1 

.15 

l.'i2 

18 

li.lM 

1S7 

1,421 
4.  HW 
l,7rt2 

3,015 

IMI 

2,  53G 

2.1.  <1.10 

1,015 

509 

28 

4 

18 

10 

24 

^     1 

74 

.19 

176 

U 

14.  4M 

1«7 

77 

8 

91 

3 

i1 

2.19 
12 

21 

19 
16 

i 

rndcpf^ndeTit  agencies  -Com inu<'<I 

.'-rn^dl  Husiiiess  Adrrinistrution 

8mithsonian  Lnftitulion 

I'niU'd  States  luformation  Agency 

Vrternns'  .^dmini'trntion  

\'irgin  Islands  Corporution 

21 

H 
1,201 

67,166 

20 
6 

8,3.14 

1,210 
6U5 

I 
2 

"'346' 

si 
9 

Interior 

Justice 

Total,  exclndin?  Deiiartment  of  Defense. 
•Net  iii(Te;ise,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 

lAbor. 

Poal  UOioa 

66.244 

VM 

74 

Plate  ' 

922 

Trwvsiiry.                                 .  . 

Department  of  Defensp: 

Ollici'  of  t!ie  .^tcreliirv  of  Delcnse 

I?,l.  IMMideiit  acpndes: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

43 

.19,988 
31,937 
38,024 

43 

60,  ail 

3I.tiK2 
38.533 

2.V1 
91 

.Atuiiile  Knervy  <'iiiiiriiiv»ion 

("ivil  Aeroriatilics  Hoard        

f  iTil  Scrvur  ComiiiKslon 

►■;irin  ("risllt  AdmliiLstnUtnii 

Drp  irtniirit  of  t!ie  Army 

Deii-.irtriient  of  the  .N'av.v 

Department  of  Ibe  Air  Force 

Total,  Department  of  Dofcn.'v 

63 

Keder.1l  (  onimunieutiorts  Commiwion 

130,592 

130,309 

3t6  '             i.i 

1«  Irial  l)e|K»it  liLMiiiUu-t  Curporatjon... 

i 

0 

"146" 

4 

Net  inercas<-,  Deii^uliuent  of  Defense 

2S.'! 

(icrMTil  A('».oi]nlinr  Offier 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
I>ereiise 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Dcfen.se 





<  .1  lit' il  .■<ervic«'s  Adinlnl-ilraliofi    

Hoii^inKand  Home  Finance  -\|tency... 

Natioiiil  Labor  RelutloiLH  Board.... 

r.iniiiia  1   anal    

197,758 

196,  .M3 

1,342             137 
1.  205 

SeliTlive  .-Service  .'<yst<'m 

1 

1 

'  April  flvure  includes  10,640  employees  of  the  Inlcrnslion.al  Cooix-ration  Administration  aspfmiiian  d  with  l(i,,''.o:t  in  February.  The.s*-  ICA  figures  include  employees  who  are 
f>  li.l  friiiii  foniKii  curreiuies  dejx^ited  b>  loteit^ii  go\  criuneuls  ui  a  trust  fuud  lor  this  purj  oee.  The  Api  ii  flfure  luciudes  2,300  of  tbtsc  trusl  fund  t  uipiovei*  and  llit  February 
flk'nre  indudrs  2,276. 

'J'  \  iti.K   I  V.      I ndustriul  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  ronfinental  United  Stales  employed  by  the  erecutire  agencies 

during  April  1958,  and  comparison  uith  February  1958 


Deporlnirnt  or  a((cnry 


Fvpcutlvp  departments   (except   De|K«rtment 
of  Defense): 

Aenniltiire ..................... 

("■mimprce 

Inu-nor 

Trcisury ...... 

Indefietident  apencies: 

Atomic  Enertry  Comml^lon 

Federal  Communic:ition>  (Vjmmtalon 

f  teneral  Ser\  icT-   \.  1  in  in  i>i  ration 

<  >'.\  ernriK-n;    rnnl  :^-otlice     _ 

Niti'Tii!   A'Uiviry   Committee  for  Acro- 

'I'lllw-s     . 

Paiiamii  (    in  il    . ................. 

'I .  Mii'^M..'  \  1  i,y  Authority 

\  .r.i.'i  M.in  U  C'Tiioratlon 


Totil.  pxcliidiiir  nppnrtment  "f  Ivfrnse. 

Ni  t   liHTi-ikse,  excluding  l>epartinerit  of 

Di.feu:>e 


Ai>ril     I  February 


3,171 
2,731 

6,  MHO 

5.  778 

1.12 

LI 

1,119 

6,3li2 

7.7.19 

7,847 

12.«i3U 

945 


65,497 


3, 1.11 
2.  521 
7.  04.1 
\  7-25 

148 

14 

l.OM 

6,370 

7,698 

7,  845 

11,847 

005 

54,067 


Iiv-         De- 
en  iise      crease 


Doiuirlment  or  itgcncy 


A  ITil 


20 
206 

"63 
i 

ii 
22 

41 

2 

?H3 
340 


65 


1,506 


66 


1,440 


Dei>artmenf  of  Defense: 

Di  I'artment  of  the  Amir: 

inside  continental  1  nitod  Pta(e« 

Outside  continental  Cnitcd  ftatos.. 

Department  of  tiie  Navy: 

Iiisili-  poiitmental  riiite<]  .''lates... 
Outside  conlinental  I  iiited  Stales.. 

Deparlmeut  of  the  .Air  Force: 

Insl<lc  coniiiieiifa!  ruite<i  .'iLites 

Out.siile  continental  I'uited  Slates.. 

Total,  Department  of  Dcfen.se 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  tof:U,  Including  Department 
of  I  )efeii.se 

Net  iruTe;ise,  including  Department 
of  Defense 


Fchruiwy 


Iii- 
crea,^e 


cri'it^e 


U34.000    »131,R19 
»  10,  475       '  10,  286 


202.  8.V, 
5,208 

1,16,  694 
5,531 


2H3.  .178 
5,219 

l.Vi.  407 
5.636 


2.181 
18» 


1,287 


722 
11 


105 


i 


;,: 


514,  764 


511,945 


3,6.17  I 
2,819 


838 


570,  261 


566,002 


5,163 


904 


4,259 

1 


'  Subject  to  revLsion. 


•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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Tabi-K  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  umler  United  States  agencies  overseas,  eichidrd  from  tables  I  through  f  V  of  this  report,  whose  serviret 
are  provided  bi/  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  Stales  and  foreign  governments,  or  berauae  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  April  li)5S  and  compartson  uith  February  1058 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

AprU 

Fobniary 

April 

Ffbruary 

April 

K«'t>runry 

A|>rll 

Krl>ruary 

9 

1 

ft,  2.'W 

22,K7tt 

ft,  vn 
RK,  ?:(« 
94.  ;^:.^ 

5.  79<l 
81 
41 

2»-. 
S29 

9 

1 

R.447 

71.  U(« 

S,  212 

R7.  r.2il 

l(«l.  V70 

4,731 

93 

39 

2« 

9 

1 

ft.  r.M 

4.  27t> 

3u,  »C2 

9 

I>enniark     ..••••...... ........... ........ .- 

] 

Ennlaud        -      .. ---- 

i«,'3i9 

73 

74.fi'il 

47.  \M\ 

ft,  790 

i(V.'?nft' 

70 

74.  ihi-< 

<  U\.  IW. 

'  4.  731 

3S 

3« 

ft  41 1 

Frflnpp                      .  •••........•»••••*•»••» --- 

6  MO 

French  Morocco        ....-..••.... - 

843 

1"J 
ir,.4l7 

MVft 

VIS 

17,14(9 

4  V77 

riermanv                            .-.-. ...... 

12  "»2.\ 

Japan                                 - --- .-,-- .--- 

32  44'>5 

Korra                                                  

Malta            

M 

93 

**"****■"*"'■ 

41 

as 

IB 

2S 

Trinidad      .      

S2» 

ftSA 

Total                           

222.424 

22«,8»4 

144. SIS 

14S.  748 

18.  OM 

19.364 

eo.ois 

SI.7V2 

'  Kovisf!  on  biisis  of  later  information. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  first 
time,   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr,  BUTLER: 

S.  3943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  O, 
Olln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THYE: 

S.  3944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  compact  between  the  Stnte  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada, 
lor  the  development  of  a  highway  to  provide 
access  to  the  northwest  ai.gle  In  such  State; 
to  the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thye  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  wlilch  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   KENNEDY: 

8. 3945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda 
Veiga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    YAR BOROUGH    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

S.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  relate 
to  grants  for  hospital  con.structlon  to  In- 
clude Institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  have  until  June  30,  1960, 
to  submit  its  report,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendatlon.s;  and 

S.  3948.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  Inter- 
state commerce  in  furtherance  of  conspira- 
cies to  commit  organized  crime  oflen.'^es 
ngnlnst  any  of  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of   Mr    Javiti^  when    he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    uppcar 
under  nepanito  headliigd  ) 
'-  By  Mr   MALONE: 

fi  3049  \  bin  to  add  certain  public  domain 
land*  In  NcMtdn  to  the  Hummit  Lake  Indian 
Renervatlon;  to  the  Cummiltce  on  Interior 
ftnd  InHular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  POTTEm : 

8. 3060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Mlcell;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION   OF   HIGHWAY  TO   THE 
NORTHWEST  ANGLE 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  iiave  re- 
ceived from  Gerald  H.  Swanson,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Highway  Laws 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
a  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  a  resolution 


which  relates  to  the  extension  of  the 
highway  system  into  the  Northwest 
Angle.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  res- 
olution, and  I  therefore  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  will 
embody  such  an  authorization, 

I  present  the  letter  and  resolution, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Recurd  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3944)  to  authorize  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  compact  between  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  Canada,  for  the  development 
of  a  highway  to  provide  access  to  the 
Northwest  Angle  in  such  State,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thye.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  letter  and  resolution  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

State  or  Mtnnf.sota, 
Highway  Laws  Commis-sion, 
St  Paul,  A/17171..  June  3.  1058. 
The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Thye, 
Un.ttd  States  Senator. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thye:  The  Minnesota  High- 
way Laws  Commission  respectfully  tranomits 
the    enclosed    resolution    lor    your    consider- 
ation  and   appropriate   action. 

As  indicated  In  the  resolution,  the  publlo 
ofllclals  of  Manitoba  have  already  offered  to 
participate  In  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  hlghwuy  In  fact, 
highway  entjlneers  from  the  Province  have 
made  preliminary  surveys  of  the  feasibility 
of  con»irurtlon.  and  hnve  prepared  maps 
Indicating  tentative  locations  for  the  pro- 
posed route.  Information  received  in  this 
office  Indicates  that  the  Province  is  free  to 
act  on  this  Joint  venture  without  further 
sanction  from  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

In  acknowledging  this  offer  of  assistance 
and  coKjperatlon.  this  commission  feels  that 
It  represents  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  re- 
questing the  most  expeditious  pursuance  of 
the  necessary  Federal  action. 

If    we    can    be    of    any    assistance    to    you, 
please    direct    your    requests    to    the    vmder- 
sicrned.      All    Information    available    in    this 
office  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Oekald  H.  Swanson, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Resolution  of  the  Minnesota  Highway  Laws 
Commission  mrmorlallzlng  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota to  Introduce  and  support  legl.slatlon 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  highway 
In  the  Province  of  Manitoba 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  contin- 
ually engaged  In  the  construction  anj  main- 
tenance of  highways  connecting  the  princl- 
p.U  cities,  villages,  and  recreational  areas  of 
the  State  with  each  other,  and  connecting 
similar  transportation  networks  of  bordering 
States  and   Provinces;    and 

Whereas  the  northernmost  land  area  In  the 
Stnte  of  Minnesota  and  In  the  United  Stales 
lies  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  except  as 
it  may  be  accessible  through  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  Canada;   and 

Wherefis  this  northernmost  point  known 
Hs  the  Northwest  Angle  could  be  developed 
Into  a  magnificent  public  resort  and  recrea- 
tional area,  and  it  presently  attracts  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  Its  geographic  significance  and  natu- 
ral recreational  attractions;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  great  objectives  of  the 
creation  and  improvement  of  the  highway 
systems  Is  to  provide  for  the  trade  and  travel 
between  the  several  States  and  fore'gn  coun- 
tries, and  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
tended aid  to  the  several  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  therein  for  '.he  pur- 
pose of  promoting  such  travel  and  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  the  public  ofTlclals  of  the  Province 
of  M:inlloba  have  indicated  during  prelim- 
inary conferences  their  desire  and  approval 
of  the  Joint  devclojiment  of  a  highway  in 
the  sovitheost  corner  of  the  Province  of 
Manlltjba  to  provide  acce-s  between  the  main 
portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  th« 
Northwest  Angle:  and 

Whereas  It  is  df  ilrtible  and  necessary  Ihnt 
Federal  participation  and  approval  b« 
granted  the  Bute  of  MinneiKna  m  the  devel- 
opment and  const rurtii>n  of  the  proposed 
highway     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re^i'licd  by  the  Minnesota  Legmlative 
Htghuay  LnuH  Commimtion.  Ihat  we  respec- 
tively memorialize  the  Men.b-rs  of  the  United 
States  S<>nnte  and  Kou!>e  of  neprekeniatlves 
from  the  State  of  MininMHa  to  introduce  and 
support  legislation  to  permit  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Canada,  for  the 
Joint  and  equal  development  of  a  highway  to 
provide  access  to  Northwest  Angle,  and  to 
Introduce  and  support  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  additional  Federal  highway 
funds  in  the  development  and  construction 
of  said  highway;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  secretary 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  United 
Slates  Scnaior  Edward  J.  Thye.  United  SUtes 
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Senator  Hubbt  H.  HtncpHnr,  Representatlv* 
ALfcarr  H.  Qins.  Representative  Joseph  P. 
O  Hara.  Repreacntatlve  Rot  W.  Wnot,  Repre- 
sentative Eugene  J.  McCaktht,  Representa- 
tive Walteb  H.  JtTDD,  ReprcBentatlre  Tkmd 
Marshall.  Representative  H.  Carl  ANDKasnf, 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  Representa- 
t  ve  Coy  A  KNtrrsoN.  Vice  President  Richaxd 
Nixon,  and  Speaker  Bam  R*TBinuf, 

Approved    by    the    Minnesota    Legislative 
Highways  Laws  CX>minlssion.  >fay  23.  1058. 

Repre&eutative  Charles  L.  Halstcao. 

Chairman, 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
GRANTS  FOR  HOSPITAL  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  announced  the  con- 
clusion that  a  portion  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  providing  for  grants  for  hospital 
construction  does  not  include  hospitals 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Many  mentally  retarded 
children  who  would  benefit  from  such 
help  are  denied  hospitalization  because 
of  such  Interpretation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
Mir.El.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  re- 
late to  grants  for  hospital  construction, 
in  order  to  Include  institutions  for  the 
care  and  assi.stance  of  the  mentally  re- 
taidcd.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Re'^ord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3946)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  relate  to  grants  for  hospital  con- 
struction to  Include  institutions  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch 
(for  hlm.^^elf  and  Mr.  Proxmire).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  etc  ,  That  section  631  (e)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  acmlcolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '■;  Provided, 
Tliat  Instltutlnn*  providing  care  and  treat- 
ment for  the  mentally  retarded  shall  not  t>e 
considered  a«  furnUblng  domiciliary  care." 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  further  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table  until  the  close  of 
business  Filday.  June  6,  In  order  that 
other  Interested  Senators  may  Join  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills,  both  of  which 
are  the  result  of  the  racially  inspired 
bombings  in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama. 


It  gives  me  great  pride  to  state  that 
the  Senators  from  those  very  States 
have  sought  to  Interest  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  FBI  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  psirticipate  in  finding  the 
criminals.  The  purpose  of  these  bills 
is  to  aid  in  that  most  desirable  objective, 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans. 

The  first  measure  extends  the  term  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  through 
June  30,  1960,  some  9  months  beyond  its 
original  expiration  date.  The  second 
bill  makes  a  Federal  crime  of  conspiracies 
crossing  State  lines,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  outbreaks  of  violence  such  as 
have  already  occurred  in  houses  of  wor- 
ship, community  buildings,  and  homes  in 
several  Southern  States.  The  objectives 
sought  by  both  bills  are  the  same  as  the 
objectives  sought  by  similar  bills  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Keating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
civil  rights  bills  already  before  it  should 
not  obscure  the  need  to  enact  necessary 
civil  rights  legislation  which  basically 
should  be  considered  noncontroversial 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  certainly  the  interest  of  the 
Senators  from  the  affected  States  is 
needed, 

Mr.  President.  T  now  Introduce  the 
bills  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javfts, 
weie  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  have  until  June  30,  1960, 
to  submit  Its  report,  fiudiugs.  and  recom- 
mcndulions,  and 

S  3948.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  In- 
tcrstale  commerce  In  furtherance  of  con- 
spiracies to  commit  organized  crime  offensea 
agnlnst  any  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
bill  would  lengtlien  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  so  regrettably  de- 
layed in  getting  started,  allowing  it 
more  time  to  pursue  Its  primary  duties 
to  Investigate  charges  of  deprivation  of 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  study  attempts 
to  deny  equal  protection  of  the  law 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

The  need  for  the  second  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing stems  from  the  recent  bomb- 
ings In  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  will  directly  Implement  the 
requests  of  the  Senators  from  these 
States  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
FBI  Jurisdiction  and  participation  In 
such  cases. 

Following  the  first  news  of  these 
bombings,  I  also  wrote  the  Justice  De- 
partment, requesting  that  the  FBI  in- 
vestigate the  threats  to  the  lives  and 
homes  of  people  arising  apparently  be- 
cause of  their  attitude  of  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  re- 
quiring Integration  of  the  public  schools. 
In  response,  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh,  on  June  2,   1958,   wrote  lae   as 


follows,  and  I  now  have  authority  to 
read  from  the  letter: 

I  understand  your  sense  of  outrage  and 
I  am  sure  you  realize  how  deeply  It  la  shared 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  others  In 
this  Department.   •    •    • 

First,  as  to  what  the  Department  can  do. 
Ordinarily,  crimes  of  ylolence,  Including  the 
txjmblngs  of  rellgioiu  buildings  are  subject 
to  excliislve  State  jurisdiction,  even  if  they 
are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  and  even  If 
the  conspiracy  Is  operative  In  several  States. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
undertake  the  Investigation  only  as  author- 
ized by  Federal  statute  or  If  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  Federal  statutes  have 
been  violated.  You  suggest  the  possible 
violation  of  Federal  statutee  which  forbid 
the  transportation  of  explosives  by  common 
carrier,  threats  by  Interstate  communica- 
tion and  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice. 
Each  of  these  statutes,  along  with  others 
which  you  do  not  mention,  were  considered 
as  possible  bases  of  jurisdiction  and  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  made  with  respect  to 
those  In  which  there  was  any  likelihood  that 
Jurisdiction  could  he  established.  In  each 
case  It  was  found  that  the  facts  clearly  in- 
dicated a  substantial  lack  of  some  element 
necessary  for  jurisdiction. 

The  second  bill  I  have  Introduced 
would  repair  the  lack  of  jurisdiction 
which  currently  exists,  as  outlined  in 
the  letter  of  the  Justice  Department.  If 
enacted,  the  bill  would  provide  that  in 
specified  organized  crimes  resulting  from 
an  interstate  conspiracy,  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  have  jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  and.  consequently,  the  FBI 
would  have  authority  to  Investigate  in 
such  cases.  The  bill  particularly  defines 
organized  interstate  crimes  as  follows: 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "organ- 
ized crime  oflTcnse"  means  any  offense  pro- 
scribed by  the  laws  of,  or  the  common  law 
as  recognized  In,  any  State  relating  to  the 
willful  destruction  or  daniaglng  of  any 
building  or  structure,  gambling,  narcotics. 
Intoxicating  liquor,  prostitution,  criminal 
fraud,  or  false  pretenses,  or  murder,  maim- 
ing, or  assault  with  Intent  to  Inflict  great 
bodily  harm,  and  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment In  a  penitentiary  or   by  death. 

This  provision  specifically  covers  per- 
sonal assault  and  willful  destruction  of 
structures  by  bombing  or  otherwise. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  that 
the  B'nai  B  rith,  that  great  organization 
of  Jewish  men,  meeting  In  my  home 
State,  at  Kiamesha  Lake,  only  yester- 
day adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
Congress  to  remove  all  doubt  of  any  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  bombing  and 
dynamite  violence.  My  bill  would  clo 
that. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  at  this 
crucial  period  of  International  unrest, 
for  us  to  forget  that  Communist  propa- 
gandists from  Moscow  to  Pel  ping  eat 
up  news  reports  of  any  violence  apaln^it 
minority  groups  In  our  country.  Their 
radio  and  newspaper  audience  among 
the  nearly  1  billion  people  whose  skins 
are  yellow  and  black  now  living  in  the 
less  developed  and  uncommitted  areas 
of  the  world  pays  close,  but  not  always 
critical,  attention  to  the  Communist 
charges  of  bigotry  and  hatred  leveled 
with  such  gross  unfairness  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States  throughout 
these  supersensitive  areas  of  the  world. 
Our  best  answer  is  the  good  faith  of  the 
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action  we  take,  and  we  have  evidence 
that  this  is  appreciated  In  these  very 
countries. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  introduced  these  bills. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  3686)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  this  hearing  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  J.  H.  Yiru?Ung.  chief  clerk. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  303,  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921.  as 
soon  as  possible. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  TO  COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED  BENEFHS 
AND    HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bin  <H.  R.  8381  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cor- 
rect unintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  refeiTed 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINIED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 

Commencement  addresa  delivered   by  him 
St  the  Efip'ern  Montana  College  of  Education, 
Billings,  Mont  ,  on   June   1,   1938. 
By  Mr   BUTI  ER  : 

Address  entitled  "A  Challenge  for  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists,'"  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore a  Joint  technical  meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ard OH  Co  of  Indiana  and  afflUated  com- 
panies, at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va.,  on  May  6, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  regarding  United  States,  West- 
ern European,  and  Russian  scleuUlic  cooper- 
ation for  peace  and  health. 
By  Mr    BEALL: 

Commencement   Day   addres.s   delivered   by 
l»resldent    Elsenhower    at    Mount    St.    Miiry's 
College.  Emmltsburg.  Md..  on  June  2. 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

Testimony  by  him  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  regard- 
ing research  and  development  programs  to 
discover  and  perfect  new  Industrial  uses  for 
products  oX  the  American  farm. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
tion and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Thursday.  June  12.  1958.  at  10 
a.  m.,  in  room  301,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  proposed  amendments  to  the  De- 
fcn.se  Production  Act.  S.  1963.  S.  2652. 
and  S.  3323. 


TORNADOES  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  this  body,  and.  indeed,  all 
the  American  people,  are.  I  am  sure, 
deeply  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the 
tragic  news  from  Wisconsin.  Last  night 
tornadoes  swept  through  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  leaving  at  least  a 
score  of  persons  dead  and  putting  an- 
other hundred  in  the  hospitals,  some  of 
them  critically  Injured.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  complete  Information  yet, 
because  communications  have  been  dis- 
rupted, but  the  picture  in  even  its  barest 
outline  is  dark  enough.  Wisconsm  has 
been  sorely  hit  and  sadly  hurt. 

At  a  time  like  this  it  is  f  rustrat^-ig  and 
disappointing  to  be  so  far  away  and  able 
to  do  so  little.  I  commend  those  who 
are  at  the  scene  of  destruction  for  the 
work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
help  the  people  of  that  region  to  carry 
on.  National  Guard  men  are  there  to 
aid  the  hurt  and  homeless  and  to  pre- 
vent the  heartless  from  looting.  The 
Civil  Air  Patrol  and  units  of  civil  de- 
fense are  probing  the  dimensions  of  the 
tragedy  and  helping  those  who  need 
help.  I  am  sure  that  units  of  national 
agencies,  like  the  Red  Cross,  are  doing 
their  part.  too.  Our  appreciation  goes 
out  to  them;  they  are  doing  fine  and 
sacrificial  work. 

I  have  called  upon  agencies  of  the 
National  Government — the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Admini.stration — to 
give  all  assistance  they  can  under  the 
law,  and  they  have  promised  their  full 
cooperation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  .«:ympathy  to  the 
people  of  Wi-sconsin  who  suffered  Injury 
from  last  night's  storms,  to  the  bereaved, 
to  the  injured  in  the  ho.spitals.  to  the 
many  whose  homes  and  other  property 
have  b?en  destroyed  or  damaged.  I  want 
them  to  know  that  if  there  is  any  assist- 
ance I  can  give  them,  personally  or 
throuKh  the  office  I  hold.  I  will  count  it 
a  great  privileye  to  be  allowed  to  give  it. 


SENATOR  WILEY  URGES  THAT 
UNITED  STATES  IMMEDIATELY 
APPROPRIATE  MORE  FUNDS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  WEATHER  BU- 
REAU AND  AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH 
AS  FORM  OP  LIVING  MEMORIAL 
TO  VICTIMS  OP  WISCONSIN 
TORNADO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  the  disaster  which 
befell  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  late 
yesterday.  Thus  far  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  even  an  estimate  of  the 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage. 
But  Initial  indications  are  that  they  will 
unfortunately  be  tremendous. 

Throughout  hLstory,  storms  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  of  yesterday  have  plagued 


the  earth,  striking  without  warning, 
leaving  misery.  sufTerlng  and  destruc- 
tion In  their  wake.  There  has  always 
been  a  dream  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
some  time  a  means  might  be  discovered 
by  which  these  terrifying  so-called  acts 
of  God  could  be  terminated. 

In  recent  years,  meteorological  science 
has  made  great  strides  in  discovering 
new  information  about  the  factors  which 
control  the  weather.  Sclentl.sts  have 
now  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  an  era 
when  storms  such  as  the  one  which 
ravaged  my  own  home  town  yesterday 
can  not  only  be  predicted  well  in  advance, 
but  may  perhaps  be  succe.ssfull  brought 
under  control  before  they  unleash  their 
destructive  force. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  urging  that  our  Governmnt  give 
additional  attention  to  this  vital  science. 
More  than  4  years  ago.  on  February  18, 
1954,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
German  .scienti."=ts  had  done  brilliant 
work  in  weather  control  research  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  On  February  4  of 
this  year  I  again  spoke  on  this  subject, 
pointing  out  that  Russia  was  believed  to 
be  making  astounding  advances  in  her 
research  on  the  subject  of  weather. 

Now  once  again  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  the  heartfelt  hope  that  the 
recent  disa.'^ter  in  Wlscon.sln  can  serve  at 
least  the  worthwhile  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing our  Nation  to  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate Intensified  research  in  the  science  of 
meteorology. 

Mr.  President.  If  Ru.ssla  should  be  first 
to  discover  the  secret  of  weather  con- 
trol she  might  have  within  her  power 
the  most  devastating  weapon  the  world 
has  known.  By  a  simple  flick  of  a  switch, 
a  Russian  meteorologist  could  conceiv- 
ably create  a  drought  over  our  Nation 
which  might  serve  to  bring  us  to  our 
knees  without  a  single  shot  being  flred. 
She  could  create  a  series  of  windstorms 
such  as  the  one  which  hit  Wisconsin, 
which  could  make  the  destruction  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  look  like  a 
damage  done  by  a  stick  of  dynamite  in 
comparison. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  urge  that 
we  push  forward  a  program  of  weather 
research.  It  is  not  too  late  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  us  to  appropriate 
addlt.onal  funds  for  the  Un'*ed  States 
Wcatlier  Bureau  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  in  order  that  they  may  get  a 
broadened  program  under  way  without 
further  delay. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  Inten.'^ify  our 
efforts  along  these  lines,  from  the  stand- 
point of  military  security,  as  well  as  in 
the  hoi>e  that  in  the  very  near  future 
the  horrors  of  tornados  and  other  vicious 
weather  phenomena  may  be  erased  from 
the  list  of  .scourges  of  mankind.  Let  us 
not  allow  the  more  than  25  Wisconsin 
citizens  who  lost  their  lives  in  yester- 
day's storm  be  forgotten  without  at  least 
making  some  constructive  effort  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  will  not  happen  again. 

La.st  year  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  recorded  924  separate  twisters. 
TTiesc  storms  killed  191  people:  they  in- 
jured 2,343  people;  they  caused  more 
than  $75  million  In  damage  to  indus- 
trial and  personal  property. 

These,  and  other  facLs.  were  cited  in 
an  excellent  summary  article  published 
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in  the  June  2  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  article  quotes  a  St.  Louis 
university  professor  aa  saying: 

An  atom  bomb  U  puny  compared  with  th* 
power  of  nature. 

And  it  cites  a  Weather  Bureau  mete- 
orologist aa  saying : 

Our  ultimate  aim  la  to  learn  enough  about 
tornadoes  and  storms  »o  that  eventually  we 
can  find  a  way  to  stop  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  important  point  is  that 
there  be  adequate  advance  warning.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  have  been  cooper- 
ating in  forecasting  experiments.  They 
are,  for  example,  using  an  electronic 
computer  to  assemble  widely  scattered 
data  on  the  bursts  of  electricity  within 
a  thunderstorm.  They  are  using  jimibo- 
size  radar  units  for  improved  forecasting. 

This  work  must  go  on.  We  cannot 
pinch  pennies  and  overeconomlzc,  and 
thereby  lose  millions  of  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

"ToaNADO  ALItT" — MiDCONTIHrNT  BaACES  rOR 

TwTSTCB  Season  With  New  Drrtc-riow 
WrAPON— Vast  Radar  NrrwoRK  Helps  Spot 
Btormb;  Main  Aim:  Alert  Danger  Abcas 
FAbTEa— Unpredictable  as  a  Woman 

(By  Jack  R  Hanlcke) 

Technicians  In  Wichita,  Kans  .  today  are 
manning  a  potent  new  weapon  In  man'i  long, 
often-losing  battle  against  nature's  most 
violently  destructive  storm — the  tornado 

Over  the  weekend  they  began  operating 
Doppler  radar  equipment  at  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau's  airport  station, 
TTils  device,  latest  In  a  number  of  new  tor- 
nado detection  tools  and  techniques.  Is  ex- 
I>ected  to  enable  weather  watchers  to  fpot 
twisters  more  efficiently  as  far  as  70  miles 
away  and  thus  be  able  to  alert  areas  In  their 
path. 

The  radar,  says  Weather  Bureau  Chief  Dr. 
F.  W  Relchelderfer,  could  prove  to  be  a 
mo.st  valuable  Instrument  In  locating  and 
tracking  tornadoes,  particularly  at  night 
and  In  heavy  rain  when  ground  observers 
cannot  Bp>ot  them. 

PRFPARINC    rOR    THE    ONSLAUGHT 

Weather  men  put  the  new  equipment  Into 
use  as  a  vast  part  of  the  midcontlnent  braces 
for  the  p°ak  of  the  tornado  season  this 
month  Here  in  "Tornado  Alley" — a  broad 
strip  of  the  United  States  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
northward  to  Michigan — 90  percent  of  all 
tornadoes  In  this  country  develop.  Weather 
crews  In  this  area  now  are  operating  around 
the  clock  to  guard  against  sneak  attacks. 

Tornadoes  take  a  fearsome  human  and 
economic  toll  each  year  In  this  country. 
Last  year,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
recorded  924  separate  twisters.  These  storms 
killed  191  people,  injured  2,343  and  caused 
more  than  $75  million  In  damage  to  Indus- 
trial and  personal  property.  Thirteen  of 
these  tornadoes.  Including  two  that  ripped 
through  populous  Kansas  City  and  Dallas, 
did  more  than  $500,000  In  damage  each. 

Although  this  midsection  of  the  United 
States  feels  the  fury  ot  most  tornadoes,  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  entirely  exempt. 
A  twister  tore  through  Massachusetts  In  1953, 
for  Instance,  and  caused  a  record  $52  million 
In  property  damage. 

Meteorologists  say  the  concentrated  winds 
of  tornadoes  have  been  estimated  aa  high  as 
500  miles  per  hour.  Unlike  hurricanes,  which 
may  cover  hundreds  ol  miles  with  much  less 


severe  winds,  funnel-shaped  tornadoes  have 
been  observed  with  tracks  as  narrow  as  9 
feet.  Seldom  are  they  more  than  a  mile  In 
diameter. 

An  atom  bomb  is  puny  compared  with  the 
power  of  nature,  observes  Dr.  Edward  M. 
B.'ooks,  St.  Louis  University  professor  of 
geophysics. 

"The  main  elTort  of  weather  scientists  to- 
day Is  directed  not  toward  controlling  tor- 
nadoes but  at  detecting  them  early  and 
flashing  warning  alerts  to  danger  areas. 
Hundreds  of  weather  men.  armed  with  new 
scientific  tools  and  techniques,  are  manning 
VEist  warning  and  tracking  systems  in  a 
stepped-up  effort  to  reduce  tornado  destruc- 
tion. 

DOW'S    RADAR 

Industry  has  a  large  stake  In  the  tornado 
program.  Some  companies.  In  fact,  have 
augmented  Government  warning  systems 
with  private  networks.  Dow  Chemical  Go's 
sprawling  $200  million  Preeport,  Tex.,  plant, 
for  example,  is  protected  by  Us  own  radar 
scanner  and  a  direct  wire  to  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  Houston.  Texas  Power 
it  Light  Co.  has  a  weather  disaster  plan 
coordinated  with  civil  defense  organizations. 

On  a  broader  scale.  United  States  weather 
men  have  set  up  a  complex  detection  network 
with  the  brain  center  at  its  severe  weather 
warning  center  in  Kansas  City.  They  plot 
moving  air  masses  and  try  to  forecast  where 
tornadoes  are  likely  to  develop.  They  get  re- 
ports of  visual  sightings  of  tornadoes  from 
local  r>ollce  and  other  ground  observers.  And 
they  use  radar  and  other  instruments  to  spot 
tornadoes.  The  radar  used  to  date,  however, 
has  been  much  less  precise  and  informative 
than  the  equipment  put  Into  operation  this 
past  weekend.  When  any  of  these  detection 
methods  Indicates  tornado  danger,  the 
weather  men  alert  communities  In  the  af- 
fected area  so  residents  can  take  shelter. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  Conelrad 
civil  defense  radio  warning  system,  which 
can  clear  the  air  waves  of  all  broadcasting 
for  short  vital  announcements  by  key  sta- 
tions, is  being  used  for  sending  out  tornado 
warnings. 

VIOLENT    MEETINGS 

Tornado-tracking  scientists  keep  eyes 
cocked  generally  for  a  warm,  moist  mass  of 
air  moving  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
a  cool,  dry  mass  higher  up  rolling  eastward 
from  the  Rockies.  Forecasters  disagree  on 
exactly  what  conditions  create  a  tornado,  but 
relying  on  past  experience  and  new  tech- 
niques metcorologlEts  say  they  can  predict 
areas  where  these  air  masses  will  meet  and 
tornadoes  are  likely.  Nature's  quirk  In  put- 
ting the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  fairly  close  together  explains  why 
the  United  States  suffers  around  95  percent 
of  the  tornadoes  reported  In  the  world, 
they  say. 

Scientists  say  they've  perfected  detection 
and  warning  techniques  to  a  point  where  its 
highly  unlikely  a  twister  could  sneak  up  on  a 
town  today  and  wipe  It  out  as  one  did  at  tiny 
Udall,  Kans.,  only  3  years  ago.  Often  a  few 
minutes'  warning  means  the  difference,  liter- 
ally, between  life  and  death. 

As  recently  as  last  April  2,  for  Instance,  a 
sudden  shifting  of  air  masses  around  Wichita 
Falls  In  northern  Texas  was  spotted  by 
weather  observers.  About  20  minutes  before 
6  p  m  ,  a  visual  sighting  confirmed  fears  that 
a  thunderstorm  only  8  miles  east  of  the  town 
contained  a  tornado. 

The  weather  bureau  phoned  the  police 
dispatcher,  who  put  out  warnings  to  radio 
and  television  stations.  Air  raid  sirens  were 
sounded.  At  about  6  o'clock,  the  tornado 
smashed  through,  damaging  175  houses  and 
leaving  one  jjerson  dead  and  several  Injured. 
"Without  an  advance  warning,"  says  C.  C. 
Daniel,  police  chief  "casualties  could  have 
been  much  worse." 

Like  Wichita  Falls,  many  other  towns  in 
"Tornado  Alley"  have  local  warning  systems. 


In  many  places,  ruch  as  Athens,  Tex.,  tor- 
nado drills  are  held  at  schools  as  regularly  as 
fire  drills.  Instead  of  filing  outside  however, 
students  move  to  hallways  and  face  walls  for 
protection  against  fl3^ng  glass. 

Meteorologists  liken  tornadoes  to  women— 
they  say  they're  unpredictable  In  their  ac- 
tions and  no  two  are  alike.  Some  twisters 
are  thick  and  solid  resembling  an  elephant's 
trunk,  others  are  thin  and  twisted.  Uke  a 
piece  of  rope.  They  are  fickle,  too;  they 
always  accompany  thunderstorms — but  pick 
only  a  few  storms  as  companions.  They  may 
last  only  a  few  minutes — or  they  may  go  on 
for  hours.  Many  disdain  to  touch  earth  at 
all.    All  make  a  terrific  racket. 

The  regular  forecasting  of  severe  storms 
goes  back  about  a  decade.  In  1947  a  twister 
roared  across  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Oklahoma  City,  severely  damaging  buildings 
and  planes  on  the  ground.  One  week  later, 
meterologlsts  at  the  field  noticed  weather 
conditions  were  about  the  same  as  the  day  of 
the  tornado.  They  Issued  tornado  warnings. 
The  second  tornado  followed  a  path  almost 
identical  with  the  first,  but  the  warning 
held  down  greater  cafualtles. 

MOVE    TO    KANSAS    CITT 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  Air  Force 
began  Issuing  severe  weather  warnings  to  its 
bases  regularly.  Some  of  these  reached 
nearby  towns.  This  created  a  demand  for  a 
civilian  system,  and  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  began  issuing  its  own  fore- 
casts from  Washington  in  1950.  With  the 
growth  of  the  radar  network,  the  center  was 
moved  to  Kansas  City  In  1954. 

Radar  Information  Is  now  fed  Into  Kansas 
City  by  three  teletype  networks.  In  the  hur- 
ricane season,  a  fourth,  tying  together  sta- 
tions along  the  gulf  coast.  Is  added.  These 
networks  are  separate  from  the  weather 
bureau  teletype  that  carries  routine  weather, 
temperature  and  rainfall  reports. 

The  Air  Force  also  maintains  Its  own  severe 
weather  warning  center  In  Kansas  City.  It 
often  covers  towns  not  near  weather  bureaus 
and  radar  sets.  Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  for 
example,  covers  nearby  Denison,  Tex.,  a  t-own 
Just  out  of  effective  range  of  the  Forth  Worth 
radar. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Weather  Bureau  are 
experimenting  with  a  promising  new  fore- 
casting tool  called  "sferlcs"  in  which  elec- 
tronic brains  are  used  to  count  the  bursts  of 
electricity  within  a  thunderstorm.  With  this 
method,  observers  can  determine  the  likeli- 
hood and  possible  location  of  a  tornado.  Sta- 
tions at  Abilene,  Tex.,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  and 
Salina,  Kans.,  pick  up  the  static  from  these 
bursts — there  are  often  several  in  one  light- 
ning flash — and  feed  the  Information  Into 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  where  It  is  relayed  to 
Kansas  City.  The  location  of  the  storm  can 
be  plotted  by  triangulation. 

Basis  of  the  system  for  determining  the 
likelihood  of  a  tornado  being  present  is  an 
apparent  sudden  dropoff,  or  a  shift  in  fre- 
quency, of  the  bursts  of  electricity  given  off 
by  a  thunderstorm.  This  usually  occurs 
about  an  hour  before  a  tornado  forms. 

Another  forecasting  device  being  tested  is 
called  the  "pressure  jump  system."  This 
records  the  sudden  increases  in  barometric 
pressure   that  often   precede   severe   storms. 

The  "pressure  jump  system"  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  tornadoes  often  form  on  lines  of 
sharp  increases  of  pressure.  The  Increase 
usually  occurs  several  hours  before  the 
twister  actually  forms.  So  far.  these  jumps 
have  occurred  over  such  wide  areas  that  the 
Information  has  proven  of  little  use  in  the 
pinpointing  needed  to  forecast  tornadoes. 
But  if  and  when  the  system  is  perfected,  it 
will  alert  observers  to  areas  of  possible  tor- 
nado formations. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  cur- 
rently installing  new  jumbo-size  radar  units 
It  hopes  will  further  Improve  forecasting. 
These  longer  range  radars,  specially  built  by 
Raytheon    Manufacturing    Co.,    and    costing 
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$150,000  infitalled.  vlU  have  a  usclul  range 

of  20O  mUes  compared  wlUi  70  nilles  for 
pre&eut  set*.  Th.e  first  one  will  be  Inatalled 
ut  AAlaml  and  others  wlU  be  placed  In  key- 
cities  along  the  burrlc&ue  coast  and  Lu  the 
Plaliu  States. 

The  improved  efficiency  of  the  radar  in- 
stalled here  this  weekend  Is  due  to  aii  aux- 
tllary  system  to  measure  wind  speeds.  En- 
gineers expect  It  will  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  speed  of  Uie  winds  in  a 
storm  and  how  fast  the  storm  ItselX  is  mov- 
ing. The  Doppler  principle  worlta  this  way: 
Tiie  audio  frequency  of  the  tone  which 
comes  from  any  object  moving  tlirough  the 
racliir  beam  indicates  the  speed  of  the  object. 
The  higher  the  speed,  the  greater  tlie  fre- 
quency or  pitch  of  the  sound.  Conventional 
radar  shows  the  distance  and  range  of  a 
•torm;  the  Doppler  radar  measures  speeds. 
With  the  Doppler  system,  of  course,  ob.serv- 
en  would  be  able  to  determine  whether  a 
•torm  paclts  torniido  dangers  without  actu- 
ally seeing  it.  This  la  not  possible  on  nor- 
mal radar. 

TOO    POWEBrUL   TO    COWTHOLf 

Although  some  scientist*  believe  torna- 
does are  too  powerful  to  actunlly  control, 
this  is  one  goal  of  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  men. 

"Our  ultimate  «lm."  says  C  F.  Vi\n  Thul- 
lenar.  chief  district  meteorologist  at  Kitnsns 
City,  "is  to  learn  enough  about  tornadoes 
and  storms  so  that  eventually  wc  can  find  a 
way  to  stop  them."' 

At  thl.s  point,  there's  little  hope  this  aim 
will  be  fulfilled  anytime  so<m.  SuRgestlons 
that  atom  bombs  might  be  used  to  break 
up  tornadoes  are  quickly  dismi.s.sed.  "That 
would  be  like  dropping  a  match  Into  a  roar- 
ing fire,"  comments  Dr  Brook.s. 

The  empha.sls  Is  on  enrly  detection  and 
warning -and  practical  methods  of  protect- 
ing lives  and  property.  There  are  many 
studies  underway. 

Dr.  Brooks  and  his  associates  at  St.  Louis 
Univer.sity.  for  example,  have  found  that  by 
placing  vents  in  buildings,  pressure  caused 
by  tornadoes  can  be  Uls.sipatcd  and  damage 
reduced. 

Along  this  same  line,  the  Southern  Pine 
Association,  a  trade  group,  made  a  study  of 
wind  damage  nt  Cameron,  Tex.,  following 
the  hurricane  there  la.st  year,  and  Issued  a 
booklet  of  15  cardinal  points  of  construc- 
tion. While  even  the  association  doubts 
any  wooden  structure  can  withstand  tlie  di- 
rect onslaught  of  a  tornado,  it  claim:;  dam- 
age to  a  building  standing  near  a  fiuinel 
can  be  cut  substantially. 

TOR!*  ADO-BRED    BUSINESS 

Tornado-bred  businesses  thrive  In  the 
Southwest,  especially  during  the  spring. 
Joe  Doresey.  president  of  Tornado.  Inc..  an 
Oklahoma  City  company  making  storm 
warning  devices,  says  he  has  sold  10.fX)0  of 
the  gadgets  since  they  went  on  the  market 
last  September.  This  battery-powered  horn, 
small  enough  to  flt  in  an  automobile  glove 
compartment,  sovmds  whenever  barometric 
pressure  drops  to  29  1  Inches.  Air  pressure 
drops  In  advance  of  an  actual   tornado. 

The  once  nearly-extinct  storm  cellar  Is 
making  a  comeback,  too.  Notes  Boude 
Storey.  Sr..  president  of  Atlas  Metal  Work- 
ers: Every  time  a  storm  blows  up  some- 
where,  we   get   more   inquiries. 

Stormaster  Tornado  Shelter,  Inc.,  of 
Durant.  Okla..  has  built  2.500  of  lU  1-plece 
poured  concrete  shelters  since  1954.  says  Lee 
Harris,  president.  The  uiulerfrround  shelter. 
notes  Mr.  Harris,  can  be  adapted  as  an 
atomic  shelter  simply  by  adding  lead  doora 
and  air  filters. 


THE  RECORD  OP  ACfflEVEMENTS  OF 

SENATOIt   LANGER   OP   NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  WILi:Y.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing American,  the  late  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  used  to  say  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Prom  time  to  time  It  Is  appropriate, 
in  the  career  of  public  servants,  that  a 
look  be  taken  at  the  record  which  they 
have  compiled.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  a  goodly 
number  of  sear.s  in  the  Congress  know 
that  a  periodic,  factual  review  i.s  help- 
ful both  to  u.s  and  to  our  con.stituents. 

A  great  deal  has  occurred  since  I  flist 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
January  3.  1939.  At  tliat  time  tlie  for- 
tunes of  my  party  were  at  low  ebb.  Two 
years  later,  on  January  3.  1941,  addi- 
tional Republican  Senatois  added  to  our 
ranks.  Among  them  was  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer  1. 

During  the  years  which  have  followed, 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Bill 
L.\NGER  and  his  fine  family.  I  have 
known  Bill,  not  only  as  a  lepislator 
repre.senting  a  neighbor  State  of  the  up- 
per Midwest  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  but 
I  have  known  him  in  ccmmittee.  I  have 
worked  side  by  side  with  him  on  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  where  both  he 
and  I  have  served  as  chairmen.  And  I 
have  known  liim  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  FnreiRU  Relations. 

Frankly,  v.  e  have  disaTreed  at  tim^.s, 
and  we  may  di-'-acree  in  the  future.  But 
one  always  knows  exactly  where  Bill 
Lancer  .stands.  He  is  a  rugned.  outspok- 
en battler.  I  respect  him  for  hi.s  courage. 
He  does  not  shrink  from  battle 

We  of  Wisconsii^  know  him  a.s  a  deter- 
mined champion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway — a  preat  project — which  will 
mean  much  to  North  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin farmers  and  city  people. 

We  who  kn(jw  how  important  REA  and 
co-ops  are  for  our  farmers,  and  they  do 
not  forKet  Bill  Lancer  s  many  battles 
for  rural  electrification  and  cooperatives. 

We.  his  neiL'hbor.s.  do  not  purport  to 
know  all  about  North  Dakota.  But  we 
do  know  that  he  has  been  tireless  here 
in  Washington  in  flyhting  for  his  con- 
victions. 

These  are  facts.     They  .«^peak  from  tlie 
recoi-d  of  1941  to  date,  hcie  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

My  colleaRue  now  is  third  highest  in 
seniority  in  the  Senate  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
second  in  seniority,  with  our  colleacue 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire fMr.  BuiDOEsl  as  first  in  .seniority. 

It  may  be  a.skcd.  What  has  been 
achieved  by  my  colleapue  from  North 
Dakota  durin;:  these  17 ',2  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate? 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  memorandum  of 
his  work  and  leiislative  activities.  It 
was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  facts  com- 
piled by  researchers,  none  of  whom  were 
on  my  own  or  on  Senator  Ij^ncer's  staff. 
This  i.s  the  ncord.  A.s  Al  Smith  would 
Bay,  "Lets  look  at  this  record." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum,  outlining:  my  colleague's 


recortJ.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  tu  be  printed  iu  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Research  Report  on  Bill  LANOEa'a 
Rrcoiio 

Since  Senator  Lancer  hns  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 49  major  bills  that  he  haa  sponsored 
have  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Forty-eight  nddltlonal  bills  which  he  ha* 
sponsored  have  parsed  the  United  Btatea  Sen- 
ate, but  were  not  enacted  Into  law  becaua* 
of  failure  to  pass  the  Hou«(e  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  he  is,  of  course,  not  a  Member. 

Thua,  97  Langer  bills  have  paaaed.  with 
■ticce.s8.  through  the  Halls  of  Con^resa. 

WIDE  TAaimr  or  LANcm-Bpowsoan)  laws 
The  I.eKi«lntive  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Cf>ngrea#i  has  compiled  a  complete 
list  of  the  many  major  bllla  bearing  Senator 
LANcni's  name  which  have  either  become  lav 
or  have  passed  the  United  States  Senate. 

These  Langer  bills  not  only  aHect  the  In- 
terests of  the  entire  country,  but  are  under- 
•tandably.  of  Rrcnt  significance  to  the  people 
of  North  Dakota.  The  bills  deal  with  veter- 
ans" rights,  post  ofOrp  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees, farmers.  HEA  and  RTA.  lrrl(fatlon 
and  reclamntlon.  Indian.i.  Judgea  and  Judicial 
diatricta.  Federal  public  works,  roada,  bridKet, 
rlver.s  and  harbors,  small  bu^lne'^B,  tax  bene- 
tlts.  enc<juraying  industry  for  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  railroad  retirement,  schools 
and  school  districts,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool 
Industry,  mining,  airports,  and  military  ccn- 
Btructlon. 

PAST    CHAiaMAN    OF    TWO    KXT    COMMITTEES 

It  should  be  further  borne  In  mind  that 
Senator  Lanceh.  in  his  18  years  as  United 
States  Senator,  not  only  has  attained  sen- 
iority, but  because  of  his  seniority  became 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Employeca  ComnUltce  dating  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 

An  examination  of  his  record  as  chairman 
Of  the  P^ifit  Cfflce  and  Civil  S:rvlce  Commit- 
tee reveals  there  were  15  public  laws  passed 
bearing  his  name  and  5  bills  bearing  hla 
name  which  passed  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  an  example,  one  of  these  bills  provided  for 
the  complete  overhauUng  of  the  entire  post 
ofll  -c  and  civil  service  retirement  system. 

nils  record  reveals  the  Importance  of  sen- 
iority. A  chairman  of  a  key  committee  is  in 
a  highly  advantageous  poalilcu  to  get  n»aJor 
bills  enacted  Into  law. 

ACCOMPLISUMENTS    IN    83D    CONi;BE.SS 

In  tlie  83d  Congress  when  he  was  clialrman 
Of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  eight  bills  bear- 
ing Senator  Langer's  name  became  public 
law.  Five  additional  bill*  be.-\rlng  his  name 
passed  the  United  States  Senate.  Further, 
during  his  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  one  of  the  Quest  records  of  num- 
ber of  billa  clearing  the  committee  waa 
achieved. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    IN    THE     84TH    AND    SSTH 

CONCREiS 

In  the  84th  ConRre^s,  a  2-year  period  under 
Democratic  leadership,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting nine  laws  bearlns:  his  name  enacted 
Into  law.  At  that  time.  16  bills  bearing  his 
name  passed  the  .Senate. 

In  the  present  85th  Con^rei^e  which  has  yet 
to  be  completed,  seven  bills  bearing  his  name 
have  been  enacted  into  law. 

Moreover,  four  bills  bearing  his  name  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  they  may  be  enacted 
Into  law  before   the  second   seaslnn   Is  over. 

Al.so,  several  important  bills  twnring  bla 
name  dealinf?  with  antitrust  and  monopoly 
matters  «re  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  tlie.se  bills  also  have  % 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law  before  thl» 
session  closes. 
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Thus,  even  though  the  85th  Congrees  is 

under  Democratic  administration,  his  high- 
ranking  seniority  in  tlie  Senate  and  In  three 
key  committees  has  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain a  high  record  of  passage  of  important 
legislation  bearing  his  name. 

What  are  these  tl  ree  key  committees? 
Judiciary,  Post  Office  .vnd  Civil  Service,  and 
Foreign  Relations. 

TaiauTES  moM  othkh  benators 

Now.  let  us  see  wha'.  some  other  Senators 
themselves  have  said  of  Senator  Lanceb's 
effectiveness: 

Senator  Johnston  of  South  Carolina: 
"Senator  Lanceb  has  been  excellent  as  a 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  has  been  most  active  In  almost  every 
major  legislation  aiding  post  office  and  civil 
service  employees." 

Senator  Henninos  rf  Missouri;  "Senator 
Lanokx  has  always  acti>d  with  great  zeal  In 
bills  affecting  youth  and  his  work  among  the 
American  Indians  Is  «ell  reflected  In  the 
progress  of  the  Rolla  .'ewel  Bearing  Plant." 

Senator  Clements  of  Kentucky:  "I  desire 
to  commend  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
(Senator  Langek]  for  ils  success  in  having 
a  new  Judicial  district  created  in  his  State. 
Some  of  us  have  tried  very  hard  to  do  like- 
wise In  our  States,  but  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  has  my  frlen  1  from  North  Dakota. 
My  hat  la  off  to  him  " 

Senator  Watne  MoatE  of  Oregon:  "Sena- 
tor Lances  is  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  American  farmer,  REA.  and  public  power 
Interests." 

Senator  Coodeb  of  Kentucky:  ".Senator 
William  Lances  is  on>!  of  the  grandest  of 
them  all." 

Senator  MAaoARrr  Ckase  Smith:  "Senator 
WILLIAM  Lances  Is  one  A  the  greatest  fight- 
ers in  the  United  State*  Senate  for  the  cause 
of  the  small-business  nan.  tlie  worker,  and 
the  farmer." 

These  are  not  tok*  n  testimonials  but 
actual  statements  from  the  heart  made  by 
these  Senators. 

Additional  comment*  could  be  listed  If 
space  permitted. 


WORK      ON      behalf     < 

Nor  does  space  permit 
of  Senator  Lancer's  effi 
mlttee  and  on  the  floe 
legislation  which  does 
spon.sorship.  But  tlie 
Senators  herein  does  llli 
cER's  fine  work  In  these 

Also.  North  Dakotan 
Lancer's  excellent  v^ork 
Dakota  and  her  citizens 
cles.  An  example  is  his 
with  the  Uranium  Proce 

rOT7«    CONCl 

In  conclusion,  what  d' 

1  Bill  Lancer  has  vl 

2  Seniority  is  extreme 
a  State  and  its  chosen  ; 

3  He  has  utilized  hi: 
he  feels  Is  in  the  best  li 
of  North  Dakota  and  th« 

4.  He  gets  results.  6 
effect  attest  to  the  suer. 
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a  detailed  discussion 
ctive  work  In  com- 
r  of  the  Senate  on 
not  bear  his  own 
■tatements  of  other 
istrate  Senator  LAN- 
other  respects. 
1  know  of  Senator 
on  behalf  of  North 
before  Federal  agen- 
work  In  connection 
islng  Plant. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  CHAIRMAN 
LEWIS  STRAUSS,  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  has  been  rep-jrted  recently  that 
Chairman  Lewis  Strauss  may  soon  resign 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  he  has  directed  with  such  ability, 
energy,  and  high  devotion  for  the  past 
5  years.  It  has  also  been  said  that  a 
major  factor  in  his  de:;lsion  not  to  accept 


another  5-year  term,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  offered  him,  is  his  patriotic  rec- 
ognition that  the  unjust  and  personal 
criticisms  which  have  been  increasingly 
leveled  against  him  might  seriously  im- 
pede the  work  and  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  is  indeed  a  regrettable  situation 
for,  as  Mr.  Arthiu-  Krock  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  colimin,  the  American  people 
stand  deeply  in  debt  to  Admiral  Strauss. 
The  production  of  the  H-bomb  was 
largely  the  result  of  his  successful  fight 
against  formidable  scientific  opix)sition. 
He  played  a  major  part  in  establishing 
our  system  for  detecting  Russia's  atomic 
tests. 

He  has  also  been  a  chief  architect  of 
our  policy  of  insistence  that  any  dis- 
armament plan  must  be  based  on  a  truly 
sound  inspection  system.  It  is  precisely 
for  his  strong  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  has  been  subjected  to  in- 
creasingly bitter  criticism  from  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Yet  Admiral  Strauss'  insistence 
on  an  adequate  inspection  system  is,  as 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  edi- 
torially this  morning,  a  virtue  rather 
than  a  fault. 

The  Times  continues: 

An  In.spectlon  system  which  looked  good 
on  paper,  but  which  failed  in  reality  to  as- 
sure complete  access  to  on-the-sp>ot  Infor- 
mation, could  create  a  false  sense  of  security 
that  might  well  have  disastrous  results.  And 
the  worth  of  a  Soviet  pledge  has  been  tested 
often   enough   to  demonstrate  Its   lightness. 

This  Nation  can  be  thankful  that  the 
leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  has 
been  courageous  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  ignore  the  carping  critics  and  insist 
that  adequate  inspection  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  disarmament  plan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  editorial  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  which  is  entitled  "Looking 
Before  Leaping." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  Bztore  Leaping 

Our  Washington  dispatches  ref>orted  yes- 
terday that  there  is  Democratc  criticism 
of  Cnairman  Strauss  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  because  the  chairman  is 
skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  an  inspection 
system  (ft)r  bomb  tests)  and  the  reliability 
of   a  Soviet  pledge. 

This  Is  a  case,  It  seems  to  us,  when  skepti- 
cism Is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  fault.  An  in- 
spection system  which  looked  good  on  paper, 
but  which  failed  in  reality  to  assure  com- 
plete access  to  on-the-spot  Information, 
could  create  a  false  sense  of  security  that 
might  well  have  disastrous  results.  And  the 
worth  of  a  Soviet  pledge  has  been  tested 
often  enough  to  demonstrate  its  lightness. 

On  the  Initiative  of  President  E^lsenhower, 
discussions  are  now  about  to  be  held  with 
the  Sovets  and  other  governments  concern- 
ing the  technical  problems  of  establishing 
an  adequate  system  of  Inspection.  There  is 
every  reason  to  begin  tliese  discussions,  to 
work  hard  at  them  and  to  hope  that  they 
will  get  somewhere.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  national  security  it  must  be  clear 
that  no  system  of  inspection  will  be  ade- 
quate unless  it  is  genuinely  self -enforcing. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  add  a  word  about  my 


own  high  regard  for  Admiral  Strauss. 
Eniring  my  long  friendship  with  him, 
dating  back  to  1920,  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve profoundly  in  his  great  ability. 
He  has  compiled  a  truly  distinguished 
record  in  the  affairs  of  this  country. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2060)  for 
the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Biro,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  734)  to  revise  the 
basic  compensation  schedules  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  MtrRRAy,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rees,  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  Corbett  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

H.  R.  9147.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  Federal  property  In  the 
Boulder  City  area,  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  establishment  of  a  municipality  incor- 
p)orated  under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  12052.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  at  Stewarts 
Ferry.  Tenn..  as  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam 
and  Reservoir. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.  R.  9147.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  Federal  property  In  the 
Boulder  City  area,  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  municipality  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  12052.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  at  Stewarts 
Ferry.  Tenn.,  as  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REVISION  OF  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES  OP  CLASSIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1949 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Morton  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
734)  to  revise  the  basic  compensation 
schedules  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
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amendments,  agrree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfDcer  appointed  Mr.  Johpt. 
STON  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Nkuberger.  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr. 
Jenwir  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    BY    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  OREGON  TO  EDUCA- 
TION  IN   NEPAL   UNDER  POINT  4 
Mr.     NEUBERGER.     Mr.     President, 
today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  mutual - 
security    authorizations    for    the    fiscal 
year  commencing  July   1.   1958.     I  de- 
sire  to   Invite   to   the   attention   of   my 
colleagues  some  of  the  most  convincing 
reasons  I  have  ever  heard  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  maintenance  of   mutual 
security,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  supported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

On  June  4,  my  guests  at  breakfast 
In  the  Senate  dining  room  were  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Jacobson.  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon: Piof.  Hugh  B.  Wood,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Oregon; 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  McLaughlin,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.  They  are  in  Washington  to 
negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
for  further  operation  of  the  very  out- 
standing project  which  the  University 
of  Oregon  has  undertaken  to  educate 
teachers  in  Nepal,  that  fabled  kincdom 
on  the  frontier  between  the  Free  World 
and  the  Soviet  world. 

When  this  project  began.  Nepal  had 
a  rate  of  illiteracy  of  over  97  percent. 
Nepal  is  a  nation  of  approximately 
10  million  population  in  a  mountainou.s 
realm  of  54,000  square  miles.  This  is 
the  realm  where  Mount  Everest  is  lo- 
cated. Both  Dean  Jacobson  and  Dr. 
Wood  have  been  in  Nepal — the  latter 
for  over  2  years  in  developing  a  method 
of  training  some  2,000  teachers  .so  that 
the  people  of  Nepal  can  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

Furthermore.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Byrne, 
former  chancellor  of  the  Oregon  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  helped  to  es- 
tablish this  entire  project  during  his 
own  residency  in  Nepal  of  over  2  years. 
I  have  been  infoi-med  by  Dean  Jacob- 
son,  by  Chancellor  Byrne  and  by  Dr. 
Wood  that,  without  such  an  educa- 
tional program  as  is  being  instituted 
In  Nepal  under  the  point  4  phase  of 
our  mutual-security  program,  the  perils 
of  Communist  infiltration  and  dom- 
inance of  that  country  would  be  greatly 
Increased.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Ja- 
cobson, "Ignorance  and  illiteracy  are  the 
soil  in  which  the  seed  of  communism 
flourishes  the  most  readily." 

In  addition  to  this  educational  pro- 
gram under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  School  of  Education 
In  Nepal,  a  number  of  outstanding  Nep- 
alese  students  are  presently  studying  ed- 
ucation on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  Eugene,  Oreg.  Each  one  of 
these  visitors  to  our  shores  has  signed 
an  agreement  that  he  will  serve  as  a 


teacher  In  his  own  coimtry  of  Nepal  for 
at  least  5  years,  following  his  graduation 
as  a  qualified  teacher  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  these  re- 
marks, I  »hall  make  available  to  the 
Senate  a  special  report  on  this  project 
which  reviews  the  impressive  progress 
of  the  educational  program  conducted  in 
Nepal  with  the  assistance  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Orepon.  I  only  want  to  say  brief- 
ly, however,  that  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  role  of  the  Institutions 
of  my  own  particular  State,  in  our 
United  States  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  this  case,  should  be  In  the  field 
of  education.  I  consider  this  especially 
gratifying,  first,  because  education  is  one 
aspect  of  life  and  of  community  respon- 
sibility which  has  stood  extremely  high 
In  the  scale  of  values  of  the  people  of 
Oregon.  Not  only  does  my  State  rank 
near  the  very  top  In  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  literacy  and  educa- 
tional levels  of  Its  citizens,  but  by  and 
large  educational  expenditures  have  also 
received  a  measure  of  support  in  the 
communities  of  Oregon  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  national  aver- 
ages. Because  they,  themselves,  place 
such  a  high  value  on  their  schools.  I  am 
sure  that  tlie  men  and  women  of  Oregon 
share  my  satisfaction  that  it  Ls  the  field 
of  education  in  which  the  University  of 
Oregon  is  assisting  the  people  of  Nepal, 
and  that  they  will  gladly  support  the 
technical  asi>lstance  program  imder 
which  this  is  done. 

Secondly.  I  am  glad  that  this  should 
be  the  particular  role  as.signed  to  Ore- 
gon's State  University,  because,  of  all  the 
various  social  functions,  education  and 
enlightenment  are  at  the  very  core  of 
our  theory  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  the  premise  of  our  political 
faith  that,  to  the  extent  that  men  and 
women  are  given  the  ba.sic  tools  of  lit- 
eracy and  of  knowledge  with  which  to 
judge  the  facts,  they  will  be  best 
equipjjed  to  determine  their  own  indi- 
vidual and  social  best  interests.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  technical  assistance 
Is  offered  to  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram which  is  being  developed  in  Nepal 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Umversity  of 
Oregon. 

Contrary  to  what  would  be  the  ease 
If  Nepal,  and  other  countries  in  its  sit- 
uation, were  to  get  assistance  for  its 
necessary  educational  programs  from 
Communist  sources,  I  am  sure  that  no 
all-pervasive  political  and  social  ideology 
is  included  in  the  program  we  have  in 
Nepal — unless  it  be  the  basic  philosophy 
of  free  inquiry.  That  philosophy,  and 
no  specific  economic  or  political  doc- 
trine, will  be  all  that  the  Nepalese  teach- 
ers will  have  received  from  their  col- 
laboration with  the  able  educators  of 
the  University  of  Oregon— and  that 
philo.sophy  among  Nepal's  teachers,  I  am 
sure,  can  make  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  a  deep-rooted  tradition  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society  m  Nepal.  It  will 
be  a  society  devoted  to  human  liberty. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  Special  Report  on  Teach- 
er Training  and  Higher  Education  Ac- 
tivities, published  on  January  15,  1958, 


by  Messrs  A.  P.  Pradhan,  manager  for 
the  Government  of  Nepal,  and  Hugh  B. 
Wood,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  man- 
ager for  the  United  States  mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  m  Uie  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
SrETiAL      RrroRT — Teacheii      Thaiwtwo      am 

Huiiin  EZducatioit  Acnvmn  (Jamvait  13, 

lt>6S) 

(The  following   report  has  been   prepared 

to  suminnrlzc  the  ninjur  achievement!  of  th« 
teactier  training  and  iilgher  educntlon  proj- 
ect, conducted  under  the  Joint  auspice*  of 
the  MlnUtry  of  Education,  OON.  and  the 
University  of  Orefton,  divlalon  of  Education, 
USOM.  alnce  June  aS.  1B54.  The  agreement, 
undt-r  wlilch  tiiesc  activities  have  been  car- 
ried out.  iisslgned  to  tills  project  the  follow- 
ing major  responsibilities  » 

1.  The  training  of  l.biM  primary  school 
teachers  within  a  3-year  period  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal  school  facUlUes  to 
train  up  to  1.000  teacliers  per  year. 

II  The  training  In  the  Unlt«d  States  of 
staff  members  for  a  CoUeRe  of  Education. 

III.  The  establUiiment  of  a  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

rv  Tlie  establishment  of  a  program  and 
facilities  for  printing  school  textbooks  and 
other  educational  materials. 

V  Ti.e  Improvpmeiit  of  higher  education 
and  the  development  of  a  national  univer- 
sity. 

It  U  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  all 
of  llicsc  t.irgels  ha-.e  been  attained  and  even 
more.  Specifically,  the  followUig  achle%e- 
ments  may  be  noted: 

1  In  1954  5."),  i\  4C-man  National  Educa- 
tion PlRimlng  Commlsfiion  surveyed  educa- 
tional conditions  in  Nepal  and  mapped  out  a 
master  scheme  for  education  for  the  next 
25-50  years.  Tlieir  report.  Kducatlun  la 
Nepal,  published  liust  year,  Is  a  mouunieuUU 
landmark  In  education. 

2.  More  than  l.&OO  primary  schoolteachers 
h.-ive  boon  trained  In  the  normal  school  la 
Kathmandu  and  6  mobile  training  centers 
scattered  throughout  the  land  (BlrguiiJ,  Ne- 
palgxinj.  Dharan.  Ham,  Tansen,  Pukhnra). 
Mobile  centers  will  extend  training  services 
In  1958  to  Patan  (Baltadli.  Sllgurl  ( Dotl  l , 
Uh.-inj5.  and  Chalnpur.  and  will  continue  at 
Blrgun).  .Several  iiundred  teachers  have  also 
received  refresher  courses  After  the  winter 
vacation  period,  nearly  90  percent  of  these 
teachers  will  have  found  teaching  positions 
In  the  schools  of  Nepal.  The  current  snnual 
operating  cost  of  this  program  Is  approxi- 
mately N    C.  Rs  140  000. 

3.  Twenty-nine  Nepalese  educators  have 
received,  or  are  nrjw  receiving,  training  In 
the  United  States.  Sixteen  of  these  sre  in 
teacher  training,  5  are  In  arts  and  science"*, 
3  are  in  university  administration,  and  5  are 
in  special  siibjecls. 

4  A  degree-granting  College  of  Education 
has  been  In  operation  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  By  the  beginning  of  iho  new  term  In 
March,  its  enrollment  will  be  about  155; 
ultimate  enrollment  of  200  students  Is 
planned.  Its  curriculum.  sUff.  library,  dem- 
onstration school,  and  other  facilities  are 
among  the  finest  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
Central  InsUtute  of  Education  of  Delhi  Uni- 
versity has  recogiiized  Uie  high  standards  of 
the  college  by  Indicating  a  wlUlngnecs  to 
accept  Its  board  of  education  graduates  for 
postgraduate  work  In  the  medical  education 
degree.  Recently,  an  evaluation  of  the  col- 
lege was  undertalcen  by  a  committee  of  65 
local  and  foreign  educators.  (This  Is  prob- 
ably the  mobt  comprehensive  evaluaUon  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  any  of  the  GON/ 
USOM  Joint  projects)  Altliough  the  de- 
tailed work  and  report  of  this  group  will  not 
be  completed  for  several  weeks,  members  ot 
the  committee  have  given  high  praise  to  the 
work  being  done  at  the  college.  The  ctirrent 
annual  operating  coot  of  tius  4 -year  degree 
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conege.  tnchidlng  ad:  ntnlstratlw  and  tnial- 
ness  accounting  costs  for  the  entire  project, 
U  approximately  N.  C.  Rs.130,000. 

5.  More  thuu  3.000  young  Nepalese  men 
and  women  have  l>ee  i  given  or  will  receive 
In  1958.  small  stipend,  or  scholarships  which 
have  attracted  prTmlilng  candidates  to  the 
te.aching  and  other  professions,  snd  enabled 
them  to  take  tralnlnf  for  Important  careers. 
Alihcrugh  most  of  th  -se  stipends  previously 
have  been  given  to  pnspecUve  teachers,  they 
are  now  open  on  a  competitive  basis  to  stu- 
dents from  all  of  the  .joverunient-recognlzed 
colleges  In  Nepal.  Tie  annual  cost  of  this 
pro-am  f.^r  730  stuilents  is  approximately 
N    C    Rs  350.000. 

0  A  model  demonstration  school  has  been 
established  at  the  co  lege  of  education  as  a 
lab-iratory  for  demoi stratlon  teaching  and 
research  essential  to  raUilng  teachers.  En- 
rollment will  be  175  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  term  In  M.u'ch.  T?ie  annual  operating 
cost  of  this  activity  1j  N    C    R8.20,000. 

7  A  bureau  of  ndi  It  education  has  been 
established  at  the  c  >nege  of  education  in 
cooperation  with  the  educational  activities 
division  of  the  coop<  ratlve  service  In  edu- 
cation. Under  this  ijrogram,  nisterlals  for 
teaching  Utcracy  ha  e  been  prepared.  300 
literacy  clar.ses  for  6.000  adulu  have  been 
opened,  and  300  more  classes  for  C.OOO  adults 
win  be  in  operation  within  2  months.  Rr.dlo 
education  will  be  provided  through  special 
broadcasts  from  Rad  o  Nepal  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  radios  to  125  villages  Immedi- 
ately, and  to  more  1  .ter.  The  coet  of  this 
program  Is  borne  partly  by  tlie  college  of 
euucation.  but  mo&tl;,  by  an  annual  budget 
of  N   C    Rs  1 50.000. 

8  Two  activities  hive  been  developed  to 
pnorlde  textbooks  ai.d  other  instructional 
materials  for  our  -tchools,  colleges,  and 
adults,  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Publications  of 
the  college  of  educai  ion  has  prepared  and 
publl.'ihcd  more  than  150.000  books  and 
pamphlet*  under  35  titles  durlKg  the  last 
15  months.  It  uiU  scon  be  self-support- 
ing, (b)  Equipment  for  a  modern  educa- 
tion press  (ultimately  to  become  the  unl- 
rerslty  press)  has  h^n  orderM,  and  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  for  its  operation. 
The  cost  of  the  equipment  Is  approximately 
N.  C.  Rs  350,000.  Th-  press  will  be  housed 
temporarily  at  the  co  lege  of  education,  and 
will  be  self-8upportiJ,g.  It  Is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  by  J\uie  of  this  year. 

9.   The    university    commission,    the    min- 
istry of  education,  the  committee  on  higher 
education,     and     oUut     agencies     hf^ve     all 
worked     toward     the     development     of     the 
climate    and    facllltUs    for    the    Immediate 
establishment  of  a  ntr.lonal  university.    The 
University    of    Oregor.    contract    techniciajis 
have    provided    asslst;^nce    to    each    of    these 
agencies    In    accordance    with     GON  USOM 
agreements.     Among  1  he  major  achievements 
of  these  several  agen  -les  may  be  noted  the 
following:    (a)    a  cha.-ter  for   the   university 
has   been   drafted.    (b»    a  site   has   been   ac- 
quired,    (c)     blueprints    and    n\odels    for    a 
nnlverslty   campus    and    Its    buildings    have 
been   completeti,    (d)    more   than   N.   C.   Rs- 
700,000   worth  of  equipn^nt   has   been   pur- 
chased to  upgrade  the  facilities  of  the  exist- 
ing colleges  which  will   become  part  of  the 
university,    (e)    nvjre   than    N.   C.   Rs  250,000 
worth   of   new    books   have   been   purchased 
for  the  fine  professional  library  at  the  Col- 
lege of   Education    ami    the   new   centralized 
general     library     at     Trl-Chnndra     College, 
which  will  be  u.sed  by  students  from  all  of 
the  coUeges,    (f)    additional  professors  have 
been  employed   to  extend   the   present  serv- 
ices of  some  of  tlie  colleges,  (g)  a  centralized 
audio-visual    aids    service    has    been    estab- 
lished  to  serve   all   the   colleges,   and   many 
other  steps  ha.ve  been  taken  to  bring  about 
H  closer  coordination  and  uniflcatlou  of  the 
ejclstlng  colleges  into  a  national  university. 
This  brief  summary  has  covered  only  tlie 
major  achievements  of  this  project.     Many 
others,    and    the    details    of    the    ones   mcn- 
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tlooed  abore,  win  be  fotmd  tn  the  followtng 

documents : 

(a)  Chapter  SO  of  Bduestlon  In  Nepal, 
the  report  at  the  National  Education  Plan- 
ning Commission,  pp    337-354. 

(b)  The  6-year  plan  for  education  In 
Nepal,  based  on  the  report  mentioned  alxne. 

(c)  Catalog  of   the   College  of   Education. 

(d)  Certain  articles  In  the  Education 
Quarterly. 

(e)  Monthly  and  quarterly  financial  and 
narrative  reports. 

(f)  News  release  of  January  10.    1958. 

(g)  Memo  or  estimated  expenditures, 
1957-58. 

A.     P.     Pradhai*, 

CON  Co-Manager. 
HfcH     B.     Wood, 
USOM  Co-Manager. 


SOME     RESULTS    OP    FOREIGN-AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  after  13  years  and  the 
expenditure  of  $70  billion  our  foreign-aid 
program  ha.s  "come  a  cropper." 

On  several  continents  anti-American- 
Lsm  has  been  manife&t  in  various  forms 
of  violence. 

Our  lavish  flfts  have  been  literally 
thrown  back  in  our  face:  our  aid  pro- 
gram, instead  of  winning  friends,  has 
earned  us  contempt, 

I  have  in  my  hand  three  newspaper 
articles  which  vividly  bear  out  my  state- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  m  the  REcono. 

Ihe  first,  entitled  "Loss  of  Presti?e 
LonsT  Under  Way."  was  written  by  Drew- 
Pearson,  aaid  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ins  ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  May  23, 
1958. 

The  second  is  entitled  "Nepalese  Criti- 
cal of  American  Aid,"  and  was  published 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  May 
11,1958. 

The  third  Is  entitled,  "Trouble  on 
Tlircc  Continents;  United  States  Pays 
for  Lack  of  Firm  Policies,"  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Anderson  Independent  of 
May  19,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loss  of  Phestici:  Long  Undek  Wat 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 

Etc  Rotm. — TraveUng  throutrh  Europe 
right  now,  an  American  f^ets  the  impression 
that  the  entire  roof  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  come  tumbling  down  about  our 
ears.  Our  stanch  friend  and  ally  of  175 
years.  Prance.  Is  in  the  threes  of  a  mortal 
political  struggle.  Our  Vice  President  was 
almost  killed  by  cur  alleged  good  neighbors 
in  Latin  America.  And  one  of  the  friendliest 
pro-Western  nations  In  the  Near  East,  Leba- 
non, is  In  danger  of  going  over  to  tlie  Nasser- 
Soviet  bloc. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Russia  launches  a  sput- 
nik 100  times  larger  than  anything  we  have 
put  in  the  air, 

European  friends  who  want  to  8upp>ort, 
and  still  do  support,  the  United  States  asJc 
you  a  bit  reproachfully:   "How  come?" 

The  answer  Is  that  foreign  policy  does 
not  coUapse  suddenly;  It  erodes. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  shocking  Indig- 
nities suffered  by  Vice  Piesldent  Nixon  In 
Latin  America.  Anyone  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing Latin  American  a£alrs  could  see  It 
coming. 

ASIA -FIRST  ADVOCATB 

Latin-American  editorials  first  chlded 
Nixon  when  he  bcanstormed  through  Asia 
In   19:^3  and  advocated  an  Asia -first  foreign 


policy  for  the  TTnfted  fftrtes.  Latfrw  know, 
wlwt  Nixow  apparently  didn't  kTX>w.  that 
Asian-African  tropical  prodnrts  eompete 
with  Latin  America's  tropical  prodiiets. 
The  more  coffee,  cocoa,  tin,  etc..  we  buy  from 
Asia  and  Africa  the  less  we  buy  from  Latla 
America. 

MKANT    SCTLAnrXD 

On  the  other  hand.  George  Meany,  head 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  visiting  the  same  countries 
which  booed  and  almost  murdered  Nixoi*. 
w.-vs  acclaimed  a  hero.  In  Montevideo,  where 
Nixon  was  hissed  because  of  our  tariff  on 
wool,  Mcany  got  a  rousing  reception  from 
the  Uraguayan  Trade  Union  Council.  He, 
Dave  Dublnsky  of  the  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers, and  O.  A.  Knight  of  the  Oil  Workers, 
who  accompajiled  him.  Joined  the  Uraguay- 
ans  in  a  solemn  pledge  against  dictatorships. 

In  Peru,  where  Nixon  had  such  an  un- 
pleasant time  with  university  students, 
Mcany  got  an  ovation. 

In  Washington  last  month.  I  sat  with  the 
new  Ambassador  from  Venezuela,  Rector 
Santella.  an  hour  after  he  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Elsenhower.  The 
Ambassador  was  educated  at  Texas  A.  &.  M. 
University  and  Harvard;  likes  the  United 
States.  He  w.as  strong  in  his  praise  for  Ike 
and  the  cordial  reception  given  him  by  the 
President. 

Two  days  later.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  despite 
previous  smiles,  slapped  a  new  restriction  on 
Venezuelan  oil. 

Venezuelans  remember  this.  More  Im- 
portant, they  remember  the  acclaim  we  gave 
their  former  President,  Dictator  Perez  Jiml- 
nez,  and  his  brutal  secret  police  chief.  Pedro 
Estrada,  boUi  charged  witli  tlie  wholesale 
murder  of  political  opponents. 

Vice  President  Nixon  now  ad\'ocates  a  new 
United  Stales  policy  of  keeping  aloof  from 
dictators.  This  is  important.  But  the 
change  will  have  to  b?  made  In  some  very 
high  places  and  will  have  to  be  executed 
vigorously  to  wipe  out  memories  of  the  past. 
Here  Is  part  of  the  record  of  American 
cozlness  with  dictators  that  will  have  to  be 
wiped  out: 

Col.  Gordon  Moore,  Mrs.  Eisenhower's 
brother-in-law,  has  been  closely  associated 
tn  business  deals  with  Dictator  TtuJiKo  of 
tlie  Dominican  Republic. 

John  Poster  Dulles*  son-in-law,  Robert 
Hinshaw,  took  his  family  to  Trujillo  City  in 
Tru^llo's  private  plane  and  remained  there 
3   months  at   the  dictator's  exp>ense. 

Henry  Holland,  ex-Asslstant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin-American  Affairs,  got  on  the 
pa\Toll  of  Dictator  Trujlllo's  mining  con- 
sultant, also  worked  with  Dictator  Perez 
Jlmlnez  In  handling  ▼arlous  oil  problems 
for  American  companies. 

John  Roosevelt  (Republican!,  Charlie 
Willis,  former  White  House  aid,  and  Wesley 
Roberts  with  Dovie'ias  Whitiock,  both  for- 
merly of  the  GOP  National  Com.-nittee,  be- 
came public  relations  representatives  of  the 
new  dictatorship  in  Haiti. 

Nepalese  CRincAt  or  American  Aid 

Katmandu,  Netal,  May  10. — The  United 
States  foreign-aid  program  has  become  a 
political  football  in  this  mountain  king- 
dom 11,000  miles  from  Washington. 

Some  Nepalese  politicians  have  little  good 
to  say  for  a  program  tliat  already  has  pumped 
more  than  $10  million  into  the  Illlnols-sIze 
realm  and  this  year  will  spend  |I0  million 
more. 

The  most  extreme  rrtttc.  former  Prime  Min- 
ister K.  I.  Singh,  contends  the  aid  prograza 
Is  actually  hurting  America's  pre«tlfi;e  here. 

"Why  do  you  buy  discredit  Instead  of 
credit?"  Singh  asked  an  American  visitor. 

He  has  charged  that  United  Stat«e  officials 
used  buying  tactics  to  insure  that  United 
States  aid  was  used  as  the  United  States 
saw  fit.  He  asserted  United  Statas  snd  Brit- 
ish missions  sought  to  help  elonents  fighting 
Red    rule    in    neightwring    Tibet.      This,    he 
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eontended.  would  drag  Nepal  Into  the  vortex 
of  International  conflict  and  could  result  in 
another  Korea. 

United  States  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er this  week  denied  the  United  States  has 
Interfered  in  Nepalese  affairs.  His  statement 
said  the  United  States  considers  Nepal  a 
sovereign  and  Independent  nation.  He  em- 
phasized that  all  projects  here  Involving 
United  States  funds  were  chosen  and  ap- 
proved   by    the    Nepalese    Government. 

Some  observers  say  Singh  denounces  Amer- 
ican aid  for  lack  of  a  better  political  issue 
to  work  on.  But  other  political  leaders  also 
criticize  the  way  the  dollars  are  being  spent. 
As  a  result,  the  44  United  States  technicians 
now  in  Nepal  find  themselves  often  on  the 
defensive. 

Nepal  did  not  really  enter  the  20th  cen- 
tury until  1950.  when  the  Rana  dynasty 
of  hereditary  prime  ministers  was  over- 
thrown. The  Ranas  had  rigidly  kept  out 
foreign  Influences   for  more  than    100  years. 

Approaching  democracy  for  the  first  time. 
Nepal  had  no  telephones,  no  railroads,  and 
no  highways.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
people  could  read  and  write. 

In  the  first  6  years  after  the  Ranaa  were 
overthrown.  Nepal  had  nearly  a  dozen  gov- 
ernments. They  changed  so  fast  that  the 
program  hardly  got  off  the  ground  vintU 
1956.  during  the  administration  of  Prime 
Minister  Tanku  Prasad,  which  lasted  nearly 
18  months. 

When  Singh  took  over  he  wanted  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  projects.  The  aid  program  again 
halted  practically  dead  In  Its  tracks. 

But  after  110  days  Singh  was  himself  flred. 
King  Mahendra  took  over  the  Government 
through  a  secretariat  reporting  to  the  palace. 
The  aid  program  resumed  as  before. 

Along  the  way.  the  Ideas  of  many  political 
leaders  have  been  thwarted.  One  of  the  big 
arguments  Is  the  level  which  the  aid  pro- 
gram should  take. 

Should  United  States  technicians  build  a 
multl-mlllion-doUar  airport  and  a  200-bcd 
hospital  as  some  political  leaders  suggested? 
Or  should  they  concentrate  on  training 
teachers.  Improving  rural  health  and  agricul- 
ture, and  building  roads  and  a  communica- 
tion system  to  Join  a  country  which  has 
virtually  no  links  but  footpaths? 

"We  want  to  give  them  what  they  want." 
one  United  States  official  said.  '•  The  only 
thing  we  try  to  Insure  Is  that  the  projects 
are  worth  while  and  practicable  " 

Joint  boards  are  currently  operating  In 
agriculture,  minerals,  industry,  health,  edu- 
cation, village  development,  public  works. 
and  for  the  Raptl  Valley  of  central  Nepal 
where  a  multipurpose  development  scheme 
Is  opening  up  30,000  acres  of  virgin  land  to 
agriculture    and    Industry. 

Other  major  projects  agreed  upon  this  year 
Include  a  road  system  covering  900  miles 
and  a  ropeway  to  connect  the  developing 
Raptl  Valley  with  Katmandu,  thereby  allow- 
ing commerce  to  move  over  the  mountains 
In  between. 

United  States  representatives  express  hope 
that  recognition  of  their  work  will  come 
when  roads  connect  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  when  ropeways  bring  the  ex- 
panded produce  of  the  Raptl  Valley  over  the 
mountains  to  Katmandu. 

The  ropeways,  with  footbridges,  are  Im- 
portant to  the  country  because  so  much  of 
Its  landscape  is  almost  vertical.  Roads  are 
out  of  the  question  in  some  areas. 

Trottblk     on     Ttirtx     Continents:     United 
States  Pats  for  Lack  or  Firm  Policies 

The  antl-NixoN  riots  in  Venezuela,  the 
French  Army  seizure  of  Algeria,  the  anti- 
Western  revolt  In  Lebanon  are  all  part  of  a 
calculated  pattern. 

They  are  tragic  evidence  that  the  hate- 
mongers  are  at  work  on  three  continents, 
their  disruptive  work  all  aimed  at  the  ulti- 


mate objective  of  bringing  the  United  Statee 
to  heel. 

The  fury  that  seized  Caracas  was  fo- 
mented by  Communists,  who  played  on 
latent  anti-American  feeling  to  whip  up 
mob  frenzy. 

If  the  pattern  Is  confused  in  Algeria.  It  Is 
because  it  is  obscured  by  43  months  of 
armed  revolt.  Nationalist  aspirations  were 
seized  upon  by  Communist  agents  to  destroy 
all  chances  of  peaceful  agreement  safe- 
guarding the  lntere.sts  of  the  1.200,000 
French  settlers  and  the  9  million  natives. 

The  settlers  have  been  hounded  by  terror, 
spirited  away  from  their  homes  and  killed. 

A  vast  number  of  natives,  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority, have  been  cowed  Into  acquiescence 
and  complicity. 

The  French  Army  in  desperation  has 
taken  matters  into  its  own  hands  to  hold 
Algeria,  an  integral  part  of  Prance,  in  the 
Republic. 

Loss  of  Algeria,  It  fears,  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disintegration  of  Prance 
Itself.  There  the  largest  Communist  Party 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  is  ready  to  take 
control,  or  to  precipitate  civil  war. 

The  revolt  In  Lebanon  Is  a  direct  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  small, 
peaceful  country.  Encouraged  by  radio 
voices  from  Cairo  and  Damascus,  seats  of 
the  Communist-supported  United  Arab  Re- 
public, mobs  arose  in  the  capital  city  of 
Beirut  and  the  second  city  of  Tripoli. 

They  sacked  and  burned  American  infor- 
mation libraries,  cut  the  oil  pipelines  car- 
rying oil  from  American  refineries  for  West- 
ern Europe,  and  attacketl  homes  of  pro- 
Amrrlcan  Government  officials.  That  the 
insurrection  was  led  from  Ei;ypt  and  Syria 
and  supplied  with  arms  procured  from  the 
Soviet  was  beyond  question. 

What  do  these  incidents  on  three  different 
continents  mean? 

Others  could  be  coupled  with  them  to 
prove  they  are  worldwide 

They  Indicate  that  International  com- 
munism Is  on  the  offensive  that  the  Moscow- 
Pelplng  axis  Is  stepping  up  sabotage  and 
subversion  to  destroy  and  ravage  and  foment 
rebellion  and  revolt. 

Their  object  is  to  discredit  the  United 
States  by  striking  at  friends,  institutions, 
dignity,  and  honor. 

Marines  and  paratroopers  were  eent  to  the 
Caribbean  in  Jittery  action  to  protect  the 
Vice  President. 

The  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean does  not  stop  sabotage. 

Shows  of  power  do  not  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

That  Is  In  Moscow,  where  world  revolution 
is  still  the  overriding  aim  and  confu.slon  to 
the  United  Sates  the  chosen  process  to 
soften  her  for  the  kill. 

L.'ick  of  firm  leadership  In  the  White  House 
during  the  past  5  years  Is  proving  costly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  periiaps  the  most  singular 
aspect  of  bunghHR  in  our  foreipn-aid  pro- 
gram has  been  the  shoveling  out  of  bil- 
hons  of  dollars'  worth  of  aid  to  countries 
in  faraway  places  while  we  have  neg- 
lected our  neighbors  in  Latin,  Central, 
and  South  America. 

The  natural  resentment  of  those 
neiRhborinK  people  to  the  south  was 
made  visible  upon  the  recent  ill-starred 
tour  of  our  Vice  President  to  those  coun- 
tries. It  was  most  regrettable  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  his  lovely  wife  had 
this  resentment  visited  upon  them  per- 
sonally. The  indignities  they  suffered 
were  not  meant  for  them  as  individuals 
but  as  representatives  of  our  country. 
This  knowledge  should  give  us  pau.se. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  it  is  a 
matter   of    mutual   advantage    that   the 


United  States  constructively  assist  the 
nations  of  Latin,  Central  and  South 
America  to  develop  their  resources  and 
economy.  Those  countries  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  raw  materials; 
they  need  our  assistance  to  Improve 
techniques,  to  purchase  machinery,  to 
develop  methods  of  manufacturing,  and 
to  find  markets  for  their  natural  prod- 
ucts.   In  aiding  them,  we  help  ourselves. 

Apart  from  the  considerations  of  trade, 
and  dollars  and  cents,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  mutuality  of  our  interests  are 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  vital 
area  of  defense.  The  successful  defense 
of  North  America  requires  the  friendly 
cooperation  and  collaboration  of  the 
peoples  to  the  .south  of  the  border.  This 
Is  a  primary  requirement.  Self-interest 
demands  that  we  cultivate  the  best  pos- 
sible relations  with  those  people.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  tliey  have  the  eco- 
nomic tools  with  which  to  work  so  they 
can  achieve  national  strength  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  We  must  enjoin  the 
issue  and  present  a  united  front  on  the 
whole  American  Continent  to  the  hostile 
powers  which  might  contemplate  any 
overt  move  against  the  Americans. 

In  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine we  would  certainly  move  against 
any  power  which  would  make  a  military 
move  against  any  of  the  American  na- 
tions. In  like  manner  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  what  I  call  a  modern 
application  of  the  Monroe  EKJCtrine  by 
as.>isting  such  states  .so  they  will  not  be 
overcome  by  economic  penetration,  by 
fifth  column  movements,  or  by  subver- 
sion. 

To  this  end,  I  contend  we  must,  in  en- 
lightened self-interest,  pay  greater  and 
closer  attention  to  our  neighbors  south 
of  the  border,  be  more  considerate  and 
zealous  of  their  welfare,  and  take  bigger 
steps  in  their  economic  behalf.  The  lack 
of  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  scattering  our 
national  funds  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  I  hope  is  manifest,  and  it  should 
require  no  further  elaboration. 


YOU  AND  SPACE— ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED AT  GERMAN-AMERICAN 
FOLK    FESTIVAL    OF    MINNESOTA 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "You  and  Space,"  delivered  by 
Friedrich  Graf  von  Saurma.  Special 
Assistant.  Development  Op>eratlons  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency, 
at  the  German-American  folk  festivaJ, 
held  in  Minne.sota  on  May  25.  1958.  Dr. 
von  Saurma  made  a  very  informative  and 
impressive  speech,  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  pfople  of  the  Northwest.  It  was 
my  honor  to  introduce  Dr.  von  Saurma 
at  the  festival.  One  paragraph  of  his 
.speech  stood  out  most  prominently,  and 
I  quote  it.  as  follows: 

The  exploration  of  the  universe  will  be 
an  adventure  continually  opening  new  doors 
and  allowing  men  to  recognize  and  analyz^e 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  universe. 

Mankind  may  come  to  realize  that  war  will 
result  in  nothing  but  catastrophe.  Men 
may  grasp  the  truth  that  there  Is  something 
much  bigtjer  than  his  little  world.  Before 
the  mystery  of  what  he  will  find  out  there,  he 
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must  stand  In  rererentlal  awe.  Let  ua  strive 
for  and  attain  that  understanding  which  is 
An   essential   predicate   to  human   happiness 

that  human  government  must  conXorzn  to 
God"«  wlU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Saurma's  entiie  speech  be 
printed  in  Uie  body  of  the  Record.  I 
have  had  many  requests  for  copies  of  the 
speech  from  the  German  F>eoplc  of  my 
Slate.  A  very  larpe  percentage  of  the 
population  of  Minnesota  Is  comprised  of 
de.'^ccndants  of  Germans. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

YOTT   AlCD   SpacB 

(Address    by    Friedrich    Graf     von    Saurma. 

Special  Assistant.  Development  Op>eratlon8 

Division,    Army    Ballistic    Missile    Agency, 

Mriy  25,   lUi>a.  German- America n  folk  fes- 

tiviil.  Mlnuehuha  Park.  Minneapolis.  MXixn. ) 

It  Is  a  penvilne  honor  and  my  pleasure  to 
be  your  guest  speaker  here  at  the  German - 
American  folk  festival  of  Minnesota,  and  to 
diacuss  the  subject  of  You  and  Space. 

The  questions  of  technical  fejtsibillty  of 
manned  and  uunianned  space  flight  have 
made  the  headlines  in  all  the  numerous  dis- 
cussions held  on  space  travel  and  the  con- 
quest of  space.  Tlie  specucular  success  of 
the  sputniks  and  Explorers  is  convmcing  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country  thai  we  suuid 
on  the  doorstep  of  a  new  age. 

Today  the  ptibMc  knows  that  technical 
problems  connected  with  future  space  flight* 
can  be  eolved.  but  so  fiir  only  few  realize  the 
tremendous  political,  economic,  and  scien- 
tific clianges  and  the  progress  in  this  field 
that  are  certain  to  result  from  the  conquest 
of  space. 

To  prove  this,  we  can  name  three  rea- 
sons; 

1.  The  military  and  political  aspects  of 
rocket  engineering  and  space  travel  deci- 
sively Influence  our  political  thinking. 

a.  The  scientific  exploration  of  8p»*ce  will 
rapidly  change  our  economy. 

3,  The  theoretical  aspects  will  sooner  or 
later  change  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Let  tu  consider  first : 

1.  The  mlllt.Try  aspects  of  nxket  engineer- 
ing and  space  travel,  which  influence  cur 
political  thinking. 

The  great  technical  progress  achieved 
within  the  last  150  years  has  caused  a  com- 
plete change  of  our  aspects  of  the  world. 
This  change  took  place  and  is  takjiig  place 
with  such  speed  that  it  is  difliculi  for  us  to 
keep  pace  with  It. 

More  than  Anything  else  has  the  Invention 
of  newer  and  faster  means  of  transportation 
radically  changed  our  concepts  of  distance 
and  time. 

Considering   this   fact,   our  question   isr 

How  will  the  results  of  this  revolution,  the 
conquest  of  space,  affect  us? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  ua  compare 
tlie  consequences  of  earlier  revolutionary 
changes,  since  It  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
human  concepts  of  distance  were  suddenly 
changed. 

Let  me  mention  one  example:  The  Inven- 
tion of  seagoing  schooners  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  1 5th  century. 

In  the  political  field  each  change  In  the 
mode  of  c<inveyance  caused  Uie  liquidation 
of  the  existing  form  of  government  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  system  on  a  higher  basis 
that  would  correspond  to  the  new  demands. 

Until  the  end  of  the  15th  century  mu- 
nicipal states  like  Venice.  Geneva.  Florence, 
Nuremberg,  and  Ghent  represented  the  pre- 
vailing  form  of   government. 

With  the  invention  of  seaeolng  yessela 
this  form  of  government  completely  lost  its 
Importance  and  was  replaced  by  the  na- 
Uonai  goTcrnments,  which  ruled  world  poli- 


tics and  economy  tront  Uie  I6th  century  tm- 

tU  today. 

Right  now  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  national  governments  of  our  time  are 
in  the  same  poeltion  ■•  Venice  or  Florence 
In  the  16lh  century. 

Today,  perfection  In  aviation,  rocketry  and 
In  the  atomic  field  after  World  War  U  de- 
throned the  European  national  governments 
and  raised  the  United  States  aud  the  Soviet 
Union  to  tlielr  present  docnlneering  status. 

C«jnsiderlng  the  fast  progress  made  in  all 
areua  of  technical  warfare,  the  question 
arises,  if  these  two  glant-s,  Russia  on  one  side 
and  the  Free  World  on  the  other  side,  will 
t>e  sUong  enough  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of 
thl.s  race. 

This  question  confronts  us  with  the  prob- 
lem to  analyze  our  national  position  over 
against  lnternatK>nal  communism.. 

The  objectives  of  international  commu- 
nism have  been  stated  so  often  and  have  re- 
mained so  consistent,  thtt  there  is  Utile 
difficulty  In  restating  them  in  simplified 
terms. 

The  basic  permanent  objective  of  interna- 
tional communism  is  to  bring  the  entire 
world  under  the  Influence,  if  not  the  actu.il 
domiiiatlon.  of  the  Communist  system  and 
thus  eliminate  all  competition.  Any  means 
toward  that  end  are  acceptable.  The  recipe 
is  simple.  Preparation  of  revolution  in  those 
areas,  not  ruled  by  communism,  and  terror- 
ism as  the  natiual  policy  In  those  areas, 
dominated  by  communism. 

Facing  international  communism  as  a  fact. 
a  clear  examination  of  our  military  situation 
Is  necessary. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  the  first  V-2  was 
launched.  In  August  ld45.  the  atomic  bomb 
appeared  In  history.  The  atoaalc  bomb  and 
the  long-range  rocket,  catiiclysmlc  In  Itself, 
have  now  been  conablned  to  a  world  fright- 
ening weapK>n. 

The  United  States  possesses  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  a  deterrent.  The  Soviet  bloc  also 
builds  new  weapon  systems  which  It  dare  not 
tise.  not  for  reasons  of  humanity,  but  tor 
reasons  of  self-preservation.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  peace  is  more  or  less  the  Inability 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  start  an  all-out  war. 

All-out  war  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
dominance  of  the  world  by  states,  whose 
social  structure  and  forces  have  remained 
more  or  less  Intact  during  the  death  struggle 
of  tlie  supc-rstates.  Thxis,  we  may  conclude, 
both  sides  f.ice  the  same  dilemma,  that  the 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  may  have  made 
all-out  war  ufclecs  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy  except  for  acts  of  desperation. 

But  we  have  to  assume  that  Russia  Is  not 
at  all  in  a  de5perate  position  and  knows  Its 
p-jlitlcfil  posf-ibilltles  and  limitations  very 
well.  Its  efforts  In  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical era  prove  its  awareness  of  the  world 
situation.  Russia  knows  that  even  the 
short  time  advantage  In  the  area  of  long- 
range  b.allistic  missiles  would  not  avoid  the 
po?*lblHty  of  massive  retaliation  of  United 
St.ates  forces  from  airbases  around  the 
Rusi^lan  mainland. 

Adding  all  these  facts,  I  believe  that  Rus- 
sia, considering  the  implications  of  using 
hydrogen  weapons  and  the  danger  of  be- 
coming engaged  in  an  all-out  war.  has 
made  a  complete  change  In  her  policies  and 
appro.Tches  to  world  domination.  This  frict 
might  find  Its  proof  also  In  the  decision  to 
discontinue  their  nuclear  tests. 

Russia  may  have  learned  that  the  Idea  of 
atomic  warfare  and  rockets,  as  carriers  of 
complete  devastation  and  destruction,  Is 
an  ob.>=olete  approach  to  world  domination, 
that  rcx-ketry  could  be  developed  to  a  much 
stronger  weapon,  namely  to  transfer  C-m- 
munist  domination  into  space. 

I  am  convinced  that  Wernher  von  Braim  fs 
right  In  his  opinion  that  the  Russian  Dic- 
tator Khrushchev  considers  control  of  space 
around  the  earth  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  great  maritime  powers  considered  the 
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18th  centuries. 

Russia  realizes  that  a  large  number  of 
skilled  engineers  and  scientists  are  needed 
to  conquer  apace  end  even  more  important 
to  them  is  the  mass  production  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  creaUng  an  army  of  Russian 
technicians,  available  to  be  sent  to  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  cotmtrles  hungry  for 
the  knowledge  and  know-how  these  men 
command.  Thus,  the  Russians  wUl  not  only 
transplant  technical  skill,  bat  also  spread 
commiuilsna  Into  those  underdeveloped  and 
undereducated  countries. 

What  are  the  military  consequences  In 
oontrolUng  space?  Whra  poselblllties  and 
advantages  has  the  control  of  sptace  lor  a 
world  power?  Is  the  statement  true  that, 
who  conrols  space,  will  definitely  control  the 
earth?  Let  me  discuss  the  technical  facts 
In  the  Ught  of  mlUtary  aspects. 

One  man,  even  If  he  is  the  first  to  circle 
the  earth  at  a  speed  never  before  experi- 
enced by  human  twlngs.  cannot  by  himself 
constitute  much  of  a  threat.  But  It  Is  also 
quite  feasible  to  equip  that  pioneer  with 
modern  electronic  devices,  which  would  af- 
ford him  superhuman  capabilities  for  many 
purposes.  The  military  Importance  In  the 
field  of  space  flight  Is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing major  premises: 

1.  A  sateUlte  of  the  weight  of  Sputnik  in 
could  carry  a  combination  of  optical  and 
television  equipment  to  serv^  as  a  most 
efficient  reconnaissance  instrument.  It 
could  retain  pictures  taken  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory and  play  them  back  over  friendly  ter- 
ritory. Tills  can  be  accomplished  in  such 
fashion  that  nobody  could  Jam  its  signals, 
because  there  would  be  no  radio  contact 
with  the  satellite,  over  enemy  territory. 

The  nation  or  the  group  of  nations  that  is 
first  to  achieve  this  goal  will  definitely  dis- 
turb the  existing  balance  and  increase  Its 
own  military  and  pollilcal  strength  tre- 
mendously. 

There  are  many  examples  of  military  uti- 
lization of  earth  satellites  which  may  ex- 
plain the  Importance  of  satellites  in  the  mili- 
tary field  of  our  future. 

2  I  mentioned  before  that  the  scientific 
exploration  of  space  will  rapidly  change  cur 
economy.  Unfortunately  in  this  grim  con- 
test between  Russia  and  the  Free  World,  a 
great  deal  of  information  must  remain  hid- 
den in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
space  travel  demands  technical  efforts  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  biggest  projects  men 
ever  completed  before. 

Of  course,  this  raises  the  question : 

Why  shall  we  promote  space  flight? 

Which  are  the  expedient  and  practical  de- 
mands of  nven  that  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
sp.-^ce  travel? 

This  question  has  not  found  sufflcient  at- 
tention before. 

Let  us  ai«ume  that  all  technical  problems 
of  space  travel  were  solved  and  that  we  have 
developed  rockets  equipped  for  scientific 
studies  and  technical  exploration. 

How  could  we  make  use  of  those  technical 
possibilities?  For  what  purposes  would  we 
use  our  space  ships? 

Wh.it  would  be  the  financial  reward  and 
the  value  of  our  investments? 

The  American  taxpayer  is  interested  In  this 
question. 

Space  travel  definitely  will  ox>en  numerous 
fields  of  tremendous  economic   possibilities. 

The  technical  progress  of  our  century  so 
far  h.is  been  based  on  the  fact  that  we  made 
use  of  all  chemical  deposits  found  on  the 
earth.  There  Is  no  chemical  element  which 
does  not  find  Its  application  In  the  technical 
field. 

To  obtain  these  products,  we  can  exploit 
the  small  regions  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
earth.  In  this  upper  layer,  we  only  find 
traces  of  certain  heavy  and  precious  metals, 
much   needed   for  our   Industry,  while   large 
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quantltlea  can  only  be  found  at  a  depth  be- 
low 60.000  feet,  forever  Inacceeelble  to  ue. 
For  example,  Iron,  chrome,  copper,  cobalt, 
gold,  and  platinum. 

From  outer  apace,  the  meteorite*  that  fell 
on  our  earth,  we  learned  that  other  planet* 
have  a  great  amount  of  aome  of  theae  Im- 
portant raw  materlala,  eaally  exploitable. 
Precloua  metala  In  the  form  of  powder  or 
duat  may  be  eaally  available  on  the  aurface 
of  the  moon. 

Furthermore,  we  can  aaaume  that  our 
apace  ahlp  can  head  for  a  amall  planetoid 
conalstlng  of  meteoric  Iron,  change  the  orbit 
of  this  planetoid,  and  direct  It  to  a  desert 
part  of  the  earth.  This  would  provide  us 
with  sufficient  precloua  raw  materials  now 
unobtainable  on  the  earth  for  generaUous  to 
come. 

There  are  about  24.400  planetoids  observed 
and  registered  In  different  sizes,  as  remain- 
ders of  larger  planets  consisting  of  pure 
nlclcel.  Iron,  and   platinum. 

A  satellite  can  become  the  most  efficient 
communication  carrier  ever  Invented.  By 
combining  modern  techniques  of  high  speed 
coding  as  used  In  electronic  digital  com- 
puters, with  modern  broad  band  tape  record- 
ers, you  may  print  an  entire  boolt  upon  a 
tape  In  2  or  3  seconds. 

Providing  a  multichannel  tape  recorder  In 
a  satellite,  and  by  radio  to  ground  stations, 
messages  can  be  flashed  up  to  the  satellites, 
as  It  passes  a  big  town,  let  us  say  Chlcapo, 
and  5  minutes  later  as  It  passes  Washing- 
ton It  plays  back  the  messages  for  Wash- 
ington and  takes  on  new  messages  lor  Cape- 
town. 

The  storage  capacity  of  this  equipment 
Is  so  astronomical,  that  the  entire  mail  vol- 
ume of  the  eartn  could  be  handled  with 
about  six  orblters  operating  as  a  unit. 

Satellites  can  furnish  the  most  reliable 
weather  forecasting  service.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  In  weather  forecasting  Is 
that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  much  cloud 
cover  exists  over  the  earth  at  each  Instant. 
But  a  second  rate  camera  could  provide  us 
with  the  entire  story,  If  Installed  In  an  or- 
bital vehicle.  Storms  and  hurricanes  could 
be  predicted  with  very  great  accuracy. 

The  combination  of  satellites  with  earth- 
bound  weather  Influencing  methods,  like  rain 
seeding,  could  provide  a  combination  of  fore- 
casting and  weather  making. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  great  efforts 
and  expenses  now  Involved  In  the  explora- 
tion of  space  will  bring  tremendous  economic 
rewards,  changes  and  progress.  History 
shows  that  each  new  field  of  human  ac- 
tivities has  contributed  to  economic  progress 
to  an   extent  beyond  expectation. 

3.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  space  travel 
will  change  our  knowledge  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live. 

We  should  remember  that  It  will  be  the 
new  aclentiflc  knowledge  to  be  gained  by 
•pace  travel  that  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
economic  progress. 

In  atrlvlng  for  aclentiflc  knowledge  the 
objective  ha*  always  been  to  find  the  com- 
mon law  In  a  variety  of  phenomena.  Only 
when  comparing  different  phenomena  men 
win  be  able  to  find  and  eatabllah  auch  a 
common  law 

To  name  an  example:  Right  now  we  feel 
pretty  aure  about  our  knowledge  of  life  and 
the  laws  governing  It,  as  If  we  would  know 
the  aecreta  of  Ita  creation.  We  ahould 
realize,  however,  that  our  obeervatlona  are 
limited  to  the  obeervatlona  made  on  our 
planet,  the  earth. 

Undoubtedly  we  will  gain  tremendoua  and 
•urprlalng  knowledge  aa  well  aa  develop  com- 
pletely new  theoretical  aapecta.  If  we  can 
atudy  and  compare  the  development  of  life 
on  a  different  planet. 

It  la  highly  probable  that  we  can  expect 
to  find  aome  kind  of  life  on  the  planet 
Mara.  The  flrat  logical  proof  for  It  derived 
from  geochemlcal  atudlea  by  Victor  Morltz 
Ooldachmldt  In  Ooettlngen,  already  In  1030. 


So  far  hla  concept*  have  alwaya  been  con- 
firmed. 

Mara  with  the  yellow  color,  vlalble  by  the 
naked  ey*  ahowa  the  preaence  of  ruat  col- 
ored Iron  oxide;  which  la  proof  that  at  leaat 
In  former  time*  organic  life  exlated. 

If  organic  life  exlata  or  haa  exlat«d  on  the 
Mara,  we  ahould  find  foealla  juat  a*  we  do  on 
earth  which  will  show  tb*  bUtorlc  develop- 
ment of  life. 

Searching  for  new  dlscoverlea.  the  atudy 
of  neighboring  planet*  will  increase  our 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  geophyalca  and 
geochemlatry. 

Based  on  geophysical  and  geochemlcal  facta 
we  established  our  concepts  of  the  creation 
of  the  planetary  system.  Two  strictly  op- 
posed theories  exist  and  at  the  present  time 
we  cannot  decide   which   Is   the  correct   one. 

One  theory  states:  '"The  celestial  bodies 
of  our  planetary  system  were  formed  at  the 
same  time  or  alm(jst  at  the  same  time  " 

The  other  theory  states:  "The  celestial 
bodies  of  our  planetary  system  have  devel- 
oped one  after  another  so  that  older  ones 
are  found  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun 
and   the   younger   ones  closer  to  the   sun  " 

This  question  could  definitely  be  answered 
If  we  could  set  our  feet  on  some  of  these 
celestial  bodies. 

Of  practical  value  will  be  the  scientific 
discoveries  comparing  geophysical  studies  of 
different  objects  In  the  solar  system.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  earth  magnetism 
Is  limited,  we  know  little  of  the  forces  or 
reasons  causing  a  change  of  earth  magnetic 
constants. 

These  changes  require  a  constant  correc- 
tion of  our  mai^netlc  maps,  so  Important  for 
navigation  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  We 
cannot  make  any  forecasts  how  tlie  varia- 
tion will  chanpe  In  the  future.  By  collect- 
ing magnetic  data  from  the  two  bodies  closest 
to  us.  Mars  and  Moon,  and  registering  the 
slow  changes  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions slinwlnt;  the  reasons  for  the  varia- 
tions of  earth  magnetism. 

For  the  astronomy,  direct  observations 
from  bases  on  the  moon  avoiding  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  atmofphere  will  bring  valu- 
able advantages.  Only  then  will  it  be 
possible  to  make  complete  use  of  the  ad- 
vanced status  In  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
scopes, with  their  high  degree  of  magnifica- 
tion power,  now  available 

Prom  the  surface  of  the  moon  the 
astronomers  will  be  able  to  see  without 
Interference  all  light  waves  and  corpuscular 
rays  otherwise  absorbed  by  the   atmosphere. 

Continuous  measuring  of  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion, without  atmospheric  absorption  will 
help  to  establish  long  term  weather  forecast, 
only  possible  from  a  moon  base 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  costs  for 
mapping  and  geodetic  surveys  present  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  fl.scnl  budget 

Accurate  mapa  are  basic  necessltlea  for 
cultivation  projecta.  highway  and  railroad 
construction.  In  spite  of  the  facts  that  ail 
Civilized  countries  have  been  working  on 
modern  surveying  for  almoat  l",  centurlea, 
the  reaulta  atlU  are  unaatlsfactory. 

Exact  mapping  exists  of  only  7  percent  of 
the  total  earth  surface.  F  »r  the  remainder 
exact  mapping  and  surveying  have  not  yet 
been  done. 

The  public  generally  has  no  Idea  how  much 
money  and  time  goes  Into  accurate  survey- 
ing work. 

How  valuable  would  it  be  to  take  plcturea 
of  the  earth  aurface  from  a  baae  on  the 
moon? 

We  can  ansume  that  supplying  exact  photo- 
graphic mapa  of  the  earth  aurface  In  a  acale 
of  1  to  300,000  would  already  pay  for  all 
the  expenaea  for  technical  development  nec- 
•aaary  for  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

There  are  Immeasurable  posalbllltlea 
beyond  the  greateat  atretch  of  human  Imagi- 
nation, In  these  new  horlzoru. 

EconomlaU  and  polltlclana  certainly  will 
atudy  the  problems  Involved  In  apace  explora- 


tion from  all  polnta  of  view,  and  muat  aa« 
aure  that  the  military  field,  the  aclentiflc 
and  economical  aapect*  retain  tbelx  prim* 
Importance. 

They  will  find  out  that  the  exploration  of 
apace  will  t>e  a  rewarding  taak.  contributing 
to  aclentiflc   and  economic   progres*. 

But  more  than  thl*.  The  exploration  of 
the  unlverae  will  be  an  adventure,  continu- 
ally oi>enlng  new  doora  and  allowing  men  to 
recognize  and  analyze  the  beauty  and  order 
of  the  lawa  which  govern  the  unlverae. 

Mankind  may  come  to  realize  that  war 
win  result  In  nothing  but  catastrophe.  Men 
may  grasp  the  truth  that  there  la  aomething 
much  bigger  than  hla  little  world.  Before 
the  mystery  of  what  he  will  find  out  there, 
he  must  stand  In  reverential  awe.  Let  ua 
strive  for  and  attain  that  tinderstanding 
which  Is  an  essential  predicate  to  human 
happiness  the  understanding  that  human 
government  must  conf(jrm  to  God's  will. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legUjlative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  suggest 
to  the  Chair  that  mormng  business  be 
clo.'cd 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
is  rescinded  Is  there  further  morning 
bu<;iness?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
clo.'ed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  H.  R.  12181. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  coasideration 
of  the  bill  "H.  R.  12181 »  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aBreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTored  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con-^in  (Mr.  ProxmireI. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  Pre.«ildent,  la.st 
January  9.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  the  Congress  and 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
In  the  course  of  that  address,  he  made 
this  statement: 

The  threat  to  our  safety,  and  to  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  world,  can  be  Umply  stated.  It 
Is  Communibt  Imperialism. 

This  Is  a  clear  statement.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  recognizes  it  as  a  true  state- 
ment. The  great  threat  to  world  secu- 
rity today  Is  contained  in  the  expansion- 
ist ambitions  of  the  Communist  empire, 
as  directed  from  Its  headquarters  In  the 
Kremlin.  Yet.  even  though  we  all  rec- 
ognize this  to  be  true,  we  are  considering 
a  measure  today  which  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  Klvlng  financial  aid  to  the 
Communist  empire. 

The  bill.  In  Its  present  form,  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  head  and  trunk 
of  the  Communist  empire  and  lt«  arms 
and  legs.  It  adopts  the  philosophy  that 
we  can.  by  giving  aid  to  the  limbs,  en- 
courage them  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  body.  It  is  based  on  the  rash  as- 
sumption that  the  Communist  imperial- 
ists will  permit  the  limbs  to  amputate 
themselves  whenever  they  desire  to  do  so. 


I  submit  that  we  cannot  nourish  a  part 
of  the  Communist  animal  without  nour- 
ishing all  of  it.  I  contend  that  aid  to  a 
Communist  nation  is  aid  to  communism. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  section  of  the 
rep>ort  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, in  which  the  committee  presents 
Its  rationalization  of  this  program  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  and  authorize  as- 
sistance to  all  Communist  nations  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  North  Korea.  I 
quote  now  from  the  report: 

A  number  of  Important  developments 
within  the  Communist  bloc  have  taken  place 
since  1951.  Communist  China  has  l>ecome 
a  significant  power  within  the  Communist 
movement.  The  apparent  monolithic  sol- 
idarity of  the  satellite  countries  has  proved 
In  some  cases  to  l>e  synthetic.  A  Eerlcs  of 
cracks  has  appeared  In  the  Iron  Curtain. 
There  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  have  never 
fully  accepted  communism.   •    •    • 

Thus  It  la  now  apparent  that.  In  addition 
to  nations  dominated  completely  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  nations  free  of  such  domina- 
tion, there  Is  a  third  category  of  nations  In 
the  process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  establishing  some  measure  of 
Independence.  •  •  •  Some  have  already 
achieved  an  Important  meafure  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  some  have  obtained  a  full 
measure  of  political  Independence  but  con- 
tinue to  t>e  econ(-mlcally  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet   Union   or   Communist   China. 

As  a  justification  of  a  program  for 
aiding  Communist  nations,  this  rational- 
ization fails  to  satisfy  me,  in  several  im- 
portant respects: 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly. 
It  makes  the  error  of  confusing  the  am- 
bitions for  freedom  held  by  the  people 
of  the  satellite  nations  with  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Rovernments  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  great  masses  of  people.  I 
agree,  would  like  to  strike  cff  the 
shackles  of  communism.  If  we  could 
find  a  way  eJTectively  to  aid  the.se  people. 
In  a  direct  fashion,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  plain  and  simple  fact  of  the 
matter,  however.  Is  that  aid  to  Com- 
munist states  must  be  administered  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Communist 
governments  of  those  states.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  Commu- 
nist governments  will  collaborate  In  a 
program  designed  to  bring  about  their 
di.ssolutlon?  I  think  not.  Communists 
are  not  deficient  In  the  Instinct  for  self- 
preservation.  No  matter  whence  the 
source.  Communist  governments  will  use 
the  assistance  given  them  to  strengthen 
their  regimes. 

Second,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  In- 
dicate that  masters  of  the  Communist 
empire  are  wllllm?  to  permit  the  dis- 
integration of  their  domain.  I  need 
only  mention  the  Hungarian  revolt  of 
1956  to  Illustrate  the  point  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  deal  ruthlessly  and  Im- 
placably with  a  member  of  the  empire 
that  attempts  to  i)ull  away.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  political  independence  In  the 
so-called  satellite  states.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  ix)litlcal  independence 
is  limited  to  the  amount  that  the  Krem- 
lin feels  to  be  desirable  for  administrative 
purposes.  ' 


Third,  we  must  recognize  the  existence 
of  well  established  trade  channels  be- 
tween the  individual  states  of  the  Com- 
munist empire,  particularly  between  the 
satellites  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union 
dismantled  many  industrial  plants  in  the 
areas  it  had  occupied  and  moved  equip- 
ment and  finished  goods  into  Russia  to 
replace  Soviet  installations  and  inven- 
tories which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  war.  The  principle  was  well  estab- 
lished that  critical  shortages  in  the  So- 
viet Union  could  be  filled  by  imports 
from  the  satellite  states.  If  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  program  of  aiding 
Communist  states,  we  must  exp>ect  that 
some  of  this  assistance  will  he  used,  in 
undercover  fashion,  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  Commu- 
nist China. 

The  fourth  point  is  a  corollary  of  the 
third.  To  the  extent  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  required,  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
own  interests,  to  provide  supplies  to 
satellite  nations  for  the  relief  of  famine, 
disaster,  or  other  emergency,  any  Amer- 
ican program  which  undertakes  to  pro- 
Vide  the  same  supplies  is  a  program  for 
the  relief  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  men 
of  good  will,  we  have  a  natural  humani- 
tarian desire  to  alleviate  suffering, 
wherever  it  may  occur  and  without  ref- 
erence to  geopolitical  considerations. 
However,  when  we  attempt  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Communist  governments 
and  invite  them  to  use  our  resources  to 
alleviate  hardships  within  their  borders, 
we  are  merely  taking  unto  ourselves  a 
burden  which  would  normally  fall  on  the 
Soviet  Union  or  another  member  of  the 
Communist  empire. 

Fifth,  the  program  of  aid  to  Commu- 
nist countries  which  may  appear  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  defecting  from  the  Com- 
munist empire  is  based  on  a  misguided 
concept  of  strategy.  Our  mutual-secu- 
rity program  is  designed  as  an  obstacle 
to  Communist  expansion.  Therefore, 
some  have  reasoned,  the  greatest  effort 
In  foreign  aid  should  be  made  In  those 
countries  where  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism Is  the  greatest.  This  line  of  rea- 
soning leads  to  the  concept  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries.  The  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  formerly  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  stated  the  fallacy  of  this 
rea.sonlng  succinctly  when  he  pointed 
out  that  we  have  appeared  to  offer  a 
premium  to  those  countries  which  have 
the  most  Communists.  Mr,  Bowles 
observed : 

A  nation  that  could  produce  a  aufflclently 
frlt^htenlng  array  of  local  Communist  agi- 
tators was  often  fiooded  with  more  assist- 
ance than  it  could  properly  uae,  while  other 
nations  which  were  leca  well  endowed  with 
auch  troublemakera  received  little  or 
nothing. 

In  View  of  this  state  of  aflfalrs.  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  countries 
in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  de- 
velop Communist  movements.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  movements  develop  as 
a  deliberate,  calculated  step  in  obtain- 
ing liberal  American  aid.  but  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  foreign  political  leader 
that  a  judicious  amount  of  communism 
in  the  body  politic  is  an  important 
requisite  for  obtaining  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 


Sixth,  aid  to  Commtinist  nations  is 
aid  to  countries  which  might  well  be 
fighting  against  us  in  the  event  of  war. 
Every  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  difB- 
culty  of  drawing  the  hne  between  mili- 
tary aid  and  economic  aid.  In  modern 
warfare,  every  step  which  is  taken  to 
make  a  nation  self-siifllcient  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  is  a  step  which  improves 
that  country's  mobilization  base  and 
makes  it  better  able  to  wage  war.  A 
step  to  improve  the  warmaking  poten- 
tial of  a  Communist  state  is  like  playing 
with  dynamite. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  10  years  since 
Congress  first  embarked  on  a  foreign- 
aid  program  through  its  approval  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  concept  and  form  of  the 
program. 

We  originally  contemplated  a  com- 
paratively modest  plan  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Western  Europe.  The  Marshall 
plan  worked  well.  It  gave  some  Amer- 
icans the  confidence  to  launch  into  a 
global  program  with  multiple  objectives. 
The  global  program  has  not  worked  well. 

Military  assistance,  which  most  di- 
rectly Strengthens  our  defenses  by 
building  up  the  armed  strength  of  our 
allies,  has  been  sadly  mismanaged,  and 
at  times  it  is  even  given  to  nations 
which  are  not  true  friends  of  this 
countrj'. 

I  quote  from  House  Report  No.  1281 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee : 

The  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral mean  that  the  United  States  has  given 
military  end  Items  to  some  countries  to 
equip  a  total  force  which  Is  either  beyond 
(1)  the  manpower  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try to  raise,  (2)  the  technical  capability  to 
maintain,  (3)  the  economic  capability  of 
the  country  to  sustain  even  If  such  a  force 
could  be  raised,  or  (4)  the  desire  or  will- 
ingness of  the  recipient  country  to  fulfill 
or  comply  with  the  military  objectives  as- 
signed to  It.  It  means  further  that  the 
maximum  military  effectiveness  of  the 
countries  Involved  could  have  been  devel- 
oped with  less  United  States  aid  than  that 
which  has  been  furnished,  or  which  will  be 
furnished  In  the  future  so  long  as  such  an 
unreHllstlc  basis  Is  used  for  programing 
military  assistance. 

This  House  report  was  based  largely 
on  the  findings  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Campbell,  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
deserves  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  for 
his  able  work  as  the  watchdog  of  the 
Treasurj'. 

Mr.  Campbell  made  a  number  of  dis- 
closures, among  them  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  an  Internal  audit  of  the 
military-aid  program,  and  that  no  esti- 
mates have  ever  been  developed  of  the 
long-range  cost  of  the  program. 

Indiscriminate  economic  assistance 
has  failed  to  contribute  to  the  security 
Of  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  have  assumed  that  economic  de- 
velopment can  pave  the  way  for  the 
growth  of  democracies  patterned  after 
our  own  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  However,  this  program  of 
force-feeding  industry  and  agriculture, 
through  heavy  governmental  expendi- 
tures, is  basically  opposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  more 
closely  akin  to  the  principles  of  state 
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socialism.  In  the  cases  where  our  eco- 
nomic aid  results  In  a  sudden  Increase  in 
the  wealth  and  productivity  of  a  na- 
tion— and  these  cases  are  rare — we  are 
likely  to  find  that  the  government  which 
develops  Is  a  government  which  relies 
heavily  on  continued  governmental  con- 
trol of  production.  Dictatorship  is  a 
more  likely  product  than  democracy. 

We  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  buy  friends.  We  cannot  simply  go 
forth  and  buy  love  of  representative  de- 
mocracy and  love  of  freedom  like  we 
can  buy  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Love  and  friendship  must  first 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  if  it  does  not  exi.st  there,  no 
number  of  our  dollars  will  put  it  there. 

Who  is  to  say  that  we  did  not  have 
Just  as  many  friends,  if  not  more,  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  n  than  we  have 
right  now?  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in- 
stead of  curing  the  ills  of  the  world  with 
our  dollars,  we  have  added  to  them — by 
Biding  communism  in  many  instances, 
by  subsidizing  socialism  in  even  more  in- 
stances, by  destroying  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  of  many  nations,  by 
up-setting  the  way  of  life  of  peoples  who 
do  not  want  it  upset? 

A  striking  example  can  be  pointed  out 
by  reference  to  a  quotation  from  a  Cey- 
lon newspaper,  which  said: 

II  the  United  States  withdrew  Its  offer  of 
aid.  that  would  be  the  price  Ceylon  would 
cheerfully  pay  to  maintain  her  Independ- 
ence •  •  •  If  any  country  In  the  world  of- 
fers Ceylon  aid  without  strings  slie  will 
gladly  and  gratefully  accept  as  Nehru's  In- 
dia has  dune,  but  she  cannot  be  bought,  sold 
or  bartered.  After  all,  we  have  survived 
wlthovit  American  aid  all  these  years  and 
ovir  self  respect  cannot  be  bought  with  dol- 
lars. 

More  and  more  we  find  that  nations 
are  responding  to  American  aid  In  the 
way  that  Ceylon  newspaper  does,  namely, 
that  when  a  country  accepts  foreign  aid 
from  tiie  United  States,  it  feels  that  it 
Is  doing  tills  country  a  favor.  If  some 
of  the  countries  which  receive  Ameri- 
can aid  are  so  blinded  with  pride  that 
they  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
Communist  oppression  and  American 
generosity,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  Injuring  their  pride  with  gifts  of 
American  dollars. 

In  addition  to  making  the  mL^take  of 
trying  to  buy  friends,  we  have  also  made 
ourselves  appear  to  be  rich  and  arrogant, 
in  our  relations  with  the  poorer  nations 
of  the  world.  The  recent  riots  in  For- 
mosa should  be  evidence  enough  of  the 
envious  feeling  we  have  generated  among 
the  cotmtrles  which  have  small  re- 
sources. 

Through  the  forelgn-ald  program  we 
have  Imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  today  and  the  taxpayers 
of  tomorrow,  for  this  burden  will  per- 
sist for  generations  to  come.  Recently 
the  Congress  voted  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  $280  billion.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  shall  have  authorized,  or 
spent,  approximately  one-fourth  of  our 
national  debt,  by  means  of  this  and 
other  giveaway  programs.  The  Interest 
alone  on  the  foreign-aid  portion  of  the 
national  debt  is  costing  us  between  two 
billion  dollars  and  three  billion  dollars 
annually.     At  the  same  time,  some  of 


this  assistance  has  been  used  by  foreign 
countries  to  reduce  their  own  taxes  and 
pay  off  their  own  national  debts. 

I  am  alarmed  at  this  program.  It  Is 
wrong  In  Its  conception,  and  it  has  been 
bungled  In  its  execution.  In  the  past 
10  years,  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  many  instances  of  wasteful- 
ness, extravagance,  graft,  and  inef- 
ficiency have  been  brought  to  light.  I 
wish  to  recall  for  a  few  moments  several 
of  these  projects,  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  follies  of  our  foreign-aid  program. 

Our  foreign-aiders  have  poured  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  overseas  reclama- 
tion projects  which  will  make  it  passible 
for  foreign  countries  to  reclaim  tliou- 
sands  of  acres  of  farmland,  and  thus  to 
enable  their  farmers  to  compete  with  our 
own  farmt  r.s  here  at  home  who.  for  the 
past  spvciiil  years,  have  been  in  an  agri- 
cultural n-cession. 

They  have  also  helped  set  up  textile 
and  other  industries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  low-wage  competition  can 
have  further  adverse  effects  on  our  do- 
mestic employment.  Of  the  foreign-aid 
money  used  by  recipient  countries  to 
purchase  textile  products  in  1957.  only 
7.5  percent  was  purchased  from  United 
States  mills.  The  rest,  which  amounted 
to  $39  million,  was  bought  from  Japan 
and  other  competitors. 

Our  country,  which  plants  very  little 
rice,  has  sent  technicians  to  Korea  to 
teach  Korean  ricegrowers  how  to  Rrow 
more  and  better  rice.  At  the  same  time, 
shrewd  Korean  and  Vietnam  merchants 
have  made  lari'e  windfall  profits  and 
have  maneuvered  kickbacks  while  trad- 
ing foreign-aid  items. 

The  report  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee says  that  a  qtiartcr  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  assistance  to  Iran  from  1951  to  1956 
was  administered  In  a  "loo.se.  slipshod. 
and  unbusinesslike  manner."  and  adds 
that  amounts  requested  for  aid  to  Iran 
"seem  to  have  been  picked  out  of  the 
air." 

In  Laos,  where  we  have  been  spending 
more  money  per  capita  than  In  any 
other  country',  the  Communist  Party  is 
gaining  more  and  more  political  power. 
In  addition,  the  country's  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Reconstruction,  who  Is  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  political  move- 
ment, has  a  voice  in  the  spending  of 
some  of  this  American  aid. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  have  been  giving 
millions  of  dollars  to  billionalr;  King 
Baud,  who  has  more  than  100  wives  and 
gold-plated  Cadillacs. 

If  all  this  were  not  enough,  this  pro- 
gram has  also  provided  wage  boosts  to 
Iranian  Oovernment  workers;  public 
baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers:  air- 
plane rides  for  thousands  of  Moslems, 
to  enable  them  to  visit  their  religious 
shrine  In  Mecca;  a  suear-beet  refinery 
where  there  were  insufficient  beets;  and 
we  have  even  given  some  countries  so 
much  that  we  have  contributed  to  their 
Inflationary  spirals. 

If  I  had  to  single  out  one  error  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  all.  I  would  find  the 
choice  a  difficult  one.  There  are  too 
many  from  which  to  choose. 

As  of  this  moment.  I  am  Inclined  to 
rank  the  mistake  of  oflfering  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries  above  all  the  rest.     I 


see  no  Justification  whatever  for  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  communism  by  extend- 
ing aid  to  communism.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  we  eliminate 
from  House  bill  12181  any  provision 
which  would  authorize  any  assistance  to 
CommunLst  countries. 

This  week,  the  Senate  Is  being  asked 
to  authorize,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  appropriation  of  $3,068,900,000. 
This  is  $229  million  less  than  the  $3,297,- 
900.000  requested  by  the  admmlstration. 
These  figures  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  continue  this 
foreign-aid  program  at  a  high  level  of 
spending. 

Certainly,  with  a  national  debt  of  $280 
billion,  with  a  possible  deficit  of  $9  bil- 
lion facing  us  durmg  fiscal  year  1959. 
with  greater  expenditures  required  for 
missile  and  satellite  development  and  re- 
search, with  other  economic  and  social 
needs  starmg  us  ui  the  face  at  home,  and 
With  oui-  people  paying  almost  one-third 
of  their  income  in  taxes.  Uie  time  has 
now  come  for  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  toward  shackling  this  foreign-aid 
monster  and  bringing  its  spending  spree 
to  an  end  No  one  can  argue  with  the 
principle  that  the  best  assurance  we  have 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  this 
world  is  the  mamtenance  of  a  strong 
America,  and  if  thi.s  strength  is  to  be 
sustained  and  maintained,  then  we  must 
reduce  our  foreign-aid  prorTram  lost  we 
spend  ourselves  to  death  and  ruin  otir 
country  economically,  in  accordance  with 
the  prophesies  and  hopes  of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

Furthermore.  If  given  the  chance,  pri- 
vate investment  could  replace  foreign  aid 
in  man>'  nations. 

Some  feci  that  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  foreign  Investment  is  fear  of  confisca- 
tion. I  do  not  agree.  I  think  the  great- 
est hindrance  is  foreign  aid.  Private 
capital  does  not  go  to  a  country  whose 
economy  is  choked  with  sterile  capital 
that  yields  no  profit. 

The  largest  receiver  of  Federal  hand- 
outs since  World  War  II  has  been  West- 
ern Europe,  and  it  has  been  the  smallest 
receiver  of  new  Investment  fimds  from 
private  sources.  As  of  1956.  Western  Eu- 
rope had  received  almost  70  percent  of 
tiie  money  spent  mider  the  foreign-aid 
program,  but  the  ratio  of  private  In- 
vestment in  that  area  by  the  United 
States  rurw  only  about  14  percent.  On 
the  other  hand.  Latin  America  received 
2.4  percent  of  the  forelgn-ald  expendi- 
tures through  1956.  but  it  received  35 
percent  of  our  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment. Only  an  invisible  amount  of  aid 
went  to  Canada,  but  34  iiercent  of  our 
foreign  Investment  has  gone  there. 

If  investment  capital  Is  to  be  stimu- 
lated, foreign  aid  must  be  cut  ofl.  Pri- 
vate investment  has  been  encouraged 
everywhere  through  the  faith  that  we 
may  have  a  lasting  peace. 

The  changeover  from  the  charity 
dollar  to  the  Investment  dollar  would 
have  a  stimulating  effect,  and  It  would 
Inspire  the  nations  we  have  been  tnrlng 
to  help  with  confidence  and  new  hope. 
Mcreover,  it  would  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  virtues  of  our  free  enterprlae 
system. 

Aside  from  these  points,  however.  It 
would  release  thousands  of  foreign  aid- 
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ers  and  bureaucrats,  which.  In  Itself, 
would  be  a  worthwhile  accompli.<^^hment 
toward  reducmg  the  size  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

In  summary  of  my  comments  on  for- 
elen  aid,  let  me  say  that  I  favor  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  tliis  program  now.  not 
tomorrow,  next  year,  or  in  1960 — but 
now. 

America  should  continue  to  help  faith- 
ful and  loyal  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia 
with  a  program  of  rea.sonable  military 
assistance  in  order  to  keep  American 
boys  at  home  and  strengthen  the  Free 
World.  As  to  economic  aid — or  whatever 
modern  tenn  it  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  (cceive  the  public — I 
believe  that  if  we  a :e  going  to  give  such 
assistance  it  should  be  on  a  loan  basis  so 
that  the  recipients  will  know  and  feel 
their  obligation  and  so  that  we  can  stand 
some  chance  of  recc  vermg  some  of  these 
funds. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  .set  forth 
In  this  speech.  Mr.  I 'resident.  I  shall  vote 
to  reduce  the  authorization  recommen- 
dations of  the  comiiittee.  If  the  bill  is 
not  properly  amended,  then  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  I  have  dcine  in  previous  years. 
BrvrNTT-rivE  bili  ion  dollars  to  etrope  and 

A.SIA  IN  10  YEARS  TO  BUILD  COMPETITIVE 
PLANTS  AND  MINES  P  )  BUILD  DOLI.AR  BALANCES 
TO  DEMAND  OUR  COLD — NAMED  MARSHALL 
PLAN.    EGA.    AND    MU.UAL    SECURITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  under  consideration 
and  which  provides  for  spending  more 
additional  billions  of  American  tax- 
payers' money  in  Europe  and  Asia  to 
build  competitive  industries;  we  only 
need  to  read  the  cirrent  newspaper  re- 
ports to  note  the  elfect  the  money  given 
them  to  this  date  has  had  on  our  econ- 
omy and  the  attituc  e  of  the  people  of  the 
recipient  countries,  in  order  to  judcie  the 
future  fate  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  under  such  an  unnecessary  drain 
on  tlieir  tax  rcsourc  es. 

WORLDWIDE  GIVEAWAY  IROCRAM  INHFRITXD  PROM 

PREVIOUS    AD'^INlSTRATIONli 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
start  of  all  this  fore  gn-ald  business.  Let 
us  look  at  the  record.  1  his  program  did 
not  start  yesterday  and  It  did  not  start 
under  this  admin. stration.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  be  directed  toward 
the  current  administration  Is  the  fact 
that  It  has  carried  )n  the  inflation— bil- 
lions to  Europe  anil  Asia — and  the  free 
trade  programs  which  were  started  years 
before  it  took  ofBoe. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  CALLEt  TO^  DIVIStON  OT  rNTmj 
BTATES  TAXPAYERS'  WEALTH  WrFH  rOREICN 
COUNTRIES 

The  gigantic  tax  assessments  against 
the  American  people,  In  order  to  send 
their  money  abroad,  became  evident 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  The  program 
did  not  start  with  the  Marshall  plan — 
and  I  will  review  that  later — but  the 
Marshall  plan  was  the  first  bold  at- 
tempt, which  was  successful,  to  force 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  embark 
upon  a  prmciple  of  division  of  wealth 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  America, 
imder  these  programs,  was  to  supply  the 
money  to  advance  tueir  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  they  would  like  to  become 
accustomed. 


nation's      ECONOMY      BXTBOROINATED     TO      WILD 
STATE     DEPARTMENT     rOREICN     POLICIES 

In  1949,  to  pinpoint  a  direct  recom- 
mendation from  a  State  Department 
gone  wild,  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Thorp 
were  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  respectively.  Mr. 
Acheson  said: 

It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw 
a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  economic 
affairs  and  political  affairs.  •  •  •  Each 
complements  and  supplements  the  other. 
They  must  be  combined  In  a  single  unitied 
and  rounded  policy. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GLOBAL  GIVEAWAY  BASED  ON 
ERRONEOUS  PREMISE 

Mr.  Thorp  further  blueprinted  the 
procedure  when  he  appeared  before  a 
committee  in  1949  and  specifically  stated 
three  *iings.   He  said: 

1.  The  European  recovery  program  (Mar- 
shall plan  or  ECA )  extends  Immediate  as- 
sisiance  on  a  Fhort-term  basis  to  put  the 
European  countries  back  on  their  feet.  •    •    • 

2.  The  trade  agreements  (act)  program  Is 
an  Integral  part  at  our  overall  program  for 
world  economic  recovery.   •    •    • 

3.  Tlie  International  Trade  Organization 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism— each  part  of  this  program  Is 
important.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. 

The  first  professed  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  the  money  in  direct  cash  to  be 
given  to  Europe  and  Asia,  was  to  be 
used  to  assist  foreign  nations  temporar- 
ily to  develop  their  industry,  with  an  in- 
dication there  should  t>e  a  recovery  to 
piewar  standards. 

At  that  time  and  during  the  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  in  1947.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  presented  figures 
to  this  body  which  showed  that  at  that 
moment  only  two  nations  in  Europe  were 
below  their  prewar  development  and  pro- 
duction levels.  Those  nations  were  Aus- 
tria and  Germany,  which  we  had  just  de- 
stroyed In  the  war.  We  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed Germany  and  had  seriously  dam- 
aged Austria,  so  that  those  two  countries 
were  unable  to  develop  industry. 

The  remainder  of  the  European  na- 
tions were,  at  the  time  the  Marshall 
plan  was  adopted,  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion, in  relation  to  prewar  production. 
However,  over  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  a  handful  of  Senators,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  put  into  effect. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  changed  al- 
most every  year,  since  the  chance  of 
the  name  made  it  Impossible  for  the 
public  to  follow.  And  of  course  Senators 
are  unable  to  follow  what  Is  done  v,-lth 
the  money,  because  that  is  apparently 
secret  all  the  way  around,  and  the  testi- 
mony in  the  conmiiltees  never  reveals 
what  is  done. 

rOREICN   AID  AND  FREE  TRADE  TIED  TOGETHER  BY 
STATE  DCPilRTMENT 

Mr.  Thorp  said.  In  1949.  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
its  renewal  the  following  year,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  that 
the  Marshall  plan  was  a  temporary 
method  employed  to  help  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  In  their  recovery.  Mr. 
Thorp  said  that  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  which  he  called  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act — the  phrase 
"reciprocal  trade."  does  not  occur  m  the 


act  at  all.  and  never  has.  from  the  be- 
ginning, since  our  agreements  are  not 
reciprocal  and  were  never  so  intended — 
was  point  No.  2  toward  a  permanent 
recovery. 

rrO    LINKED    TO    FREE    IMPORTS?     rORKIGN    AID    IN 
INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTIC  PLAN 

Then  Mr.  Thorp  .said  that  the  ITO. 
the  International  Trade  Organization, 
the  program  which  the  Department  was 
then  getting  ready  to  present  to  Con- 
gress, was  the  third  point.  He  stated 
the  three  were  inseparable,  each  being 
dependent  upon  the  others.  That  was  a 
bold  attempt.  It  was  the  next  step  be- 
yond the  Marshall  plan  and  was  de- 
signed to  make  permanent  the  division 
of  the  markets  of  this  Nation  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cash,  assessed  against  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  on  the  basis 
of  a  clearly  permanent  international  So- 
cialistic plan, 

PERMANENT  GIVEAWAY  OF  TTNITED  STATES 
TAXPAYERS'  CASH  PROJECTED 

Mr.  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State,  last 
year,  when  the  act  was  before  Congress 
for  renewal,  said  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  the  program 
involving  giving  away  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  must  become  perma- 
nent. There  is  no  question  that  was 
the  idea  in  mind  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  so  stated 
on  this  floor  in  1947.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  stated  that  once  we 
started  this  plan  of  the  division  of  cash 
it  would  become  permanent. 

Secretary  Dulles  now  testifies — I  sup- 
pose he  has  so  testified  this  time  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  since  he  did  last  year — that  thr 
program  must  become  permanent,  which 
means  that  the  division  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  must  be  continued 
in  future  years  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

NATIONAL    FCONOMY    AND    FOPEIGN   l»OLICT    KEPT 
SEPARATE  IN  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  become  largely  a  back  number 
in  Washington,  New  York,  and  other 
places  In  the  United  States  v.here  these 
giveaway  programs  are  so  heartily  sup- 
ported, specifically  and  pointedly  sepa- 
rates the  regulation  of  the  national  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  from  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy. 

That  document,  In  article  I.  section  8. 
specifically  provides  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  a  three-branch  Government 
created  under  the  Constitution  shall  reg- 
ulate foreign  trade,  shall  fix  and  adjust 
the  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  which  we 
call  tariffs,  in  the  regulation  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  national  economy 
Is  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  or  tariffs 
and  whoever  regulates  foreign  trade. 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  directed  by  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  foreign  trade.  The  executive 
was  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

In  1934,  at  the  lirging  of  a  powerful 
President.  Congress  enacted  a  law.  to 
combine  the  two  ftmctions  to  which  I 
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have  referred-   and  from  that  time—  if ,  then,  the  American  people  want  the 

1934— until  this  date  the  executive  de-  executive  department,  the  President  of 

partraent  haa  both  determined  the  for-  the  United  States,  to  exercise  this  eco- 

eiKH  policy  and  regulated  the  economy  of  nomic  power,  we  should  amend  the  Con- 

the  United  States.  stitution.     If  any  Member  of  Congress 

Acheson  and  Thorp's  statement  has  decides  that  the  regulation  of  the  eco- 


borne  fruit. 

thacic  BCPniiiwrB  trwDER  kings  and  autocrats 

PROMPTXD  FORETATHEKS  TO  SEPARATE  FORDGM 
AND    DOMESTIC    POWERS 

Why  were  the  two  functions  separated 
in  the  beginning.  The  debates  in  the 
ConstituUonal  Convention  show  that 
Washington.  Madison.  Ben  Franklin, 
and  others  who  put  into  writing  that 
immortal  document,  had  been  pushed 
around  by  kings,  queens,  and  autocrats 
for  many  years.  That  was  tiie  experi- 
ence of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  What 
did  the  kings,  queens,  and  autocrats 
have  in  their  hands?  It  was  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  regulation  of 
the  economy  of  the  American  Colonies 
by  executive  order. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  such  regulation, 
both  in  one  branch,  determined  that 
such  a  thing  should  never  happen  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  so  they  point- 
edly separated  the  two  functions.  One 
was  placed  in  the  legislative  branch. 
The  regulation  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  was  placed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  by  article  I,  section  8. 

The  other — fixing  of  foreign  policy — 
function  was  placed  in  the  executive 
department  by  article  II.  section  2.  The 
executive  department  is  the  second 
branch  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
The  judicial  branch  is  described  as  the 
third  branch  of  the  three-part  Govern- 
ment. 

ECECtmVf:   DOMINATION    OF    CONGRESS   BEGAN    IN 
1934    TRADE    ACT 

By  the  1934  Trade  Aeroements  Act 
the  two  functions  are  combined.  As  can 
be  seen,  progressively,  starting  in  1933 
and  1934.  tiie  executive  department — 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— have  slowly 
encroached  upon  and  dominated  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

Today  the  State  Department  has  the 
audacity  to  recommend  that  all  these 
programs  become  permanent,  and  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  and  assign  it  to  the  De- 
partment. 

I  submit  that  we  have  come  a  long  way 
since  Ben  Franklin,  George  Washington, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots  sat 
down  and  arranged  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
•United  States. 

AMENDMENT     OT     CONSTITUTTON     ONLT     PROPER 
WAY     TO     CHANGE     DIVISION     OF     ITS     POWKR3 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  what 
George  Washington  had  to  say  in  his 
Farewell  Address  about  usurping  powers 
under  the  Constitution,  and  about  the 
separation  of  powers.  George  Washing- 
ton said  in  his  farewell  address: 

If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  In  any  piu-tlcular  wrong,  let  It  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation:  for  though  this. 
In  one  Inatance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of 
good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free    governments    are    destroyed. 


nomic  structure  of  the  country,  the  fix- 
ing of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade,  should  be  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  the  IcRi.slative  branch,  let  him 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 

AMENDMENT    PROCEDURE    STATED 

Such  a  proposal  could  be  considered 
by  the  proper  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  voted  upon  by  the  two 
Houses.  If  it  were  approved  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  States  should  ratify  it.  that  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  complained  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  require  time. 
But  the  process  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Some  of  the  things  at>out 
which  I  am  complaining  today,  includ- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  legislative  pow- 
ers to  tiie  executive  in  violation  of  the 
separation  of  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution, have  been  going  on  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  could  be  amended 
in  a  couple  of  years  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believed  that  it  should  be 
amended. 

PEOPLES      RIGHT      TO      KNOW— SAEEGU  ARDED      BT 
CONSTITUTIONAL   SEPARATION    OF  POWERS 

However,  if  any  Member  of  this  body 
had  tlie  audacity  to  introduce  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  place  in  the  executive  de- 
partment the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  regulate  the  national  economy 
and  to  fix  dutie.<5.  imposts,  and  excises, 
and  to  regulate  foreign  trade,  he  would 
never  be  returned  to  this  body  by  his 
constituent.s;  and  such  objection  would 
be  raised  all  over  the  country  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  too 
frightened  even  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  such  a  result. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
is  being  done.  Now  most  of  the  people 
do  not  know,  or  did  not  know  until  the 
effect  of  the  program  begins  to  he  felt. 

FOREIGN  ALUMINUM  PLANTS  FINANCED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS  THREATEN  ALU- 
MINUM  INDUSTRY    HERE 

During  World  War  II.  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  distribution  of  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  to  foreign  countries,  $68 
million  was  given  to  a  corporation  In 
Canada  to  build  an  aluminum  plant,  for 
example.  Other  millions  of  our  taxpay- 
ers' money  has  gone  to  build  other  for- 
eign aluminum  plants.  Let  us  see  the 
effect  the.se  aliuninum  plants  are  having 
on  the  United  States.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  today.  June  5.  reference  is 
made  to  Mr.  Donovan  Wilmot,  who  is 
the  vice  president  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  The  article  states: 

Tlie  Nation's  primary  aluminum  Industry 
•will  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  remain 
strong  "unlesB  the  Oovernment  provldea  ade- 
quate protection  for  it  against  the  compe- 
tition of  subsidized  or  state-owned  foreign 
producers." 


This  Tlew  WM  expressed  yesterday  by 
Donovan  WUmot.  vice  president  of  the  Al- 
uminum Company  of  America,  at  the  spring 

meeting  of  the  Aluminum  Extruders'  Coun- 
cil at  WilUamsburg,  Va. 

Wage  rates  In  ompeting  foreign  opera- 
tions are  only  a  frnctlon  of  those  paid  In 
this  country.  Mr  Wilmot  said.  While  fac- 
tory wages  In  the  United  SUtes  averaged 
12  07  an  hour,  and  domestic  aluminum  In- 
dustry hourly  earnings,  $2  50  to  $2.75 — not 
including  frlng*'  benefits — the  aluminum  in- 
dustry In  euch  countries  as  Japan.  Itaiy, 
France  and  West  Germany  pays  24  to  48 
cents  an  hour,  he  said. 

Mr.  WUmot  said  the  United  Stntea  tariff 
on  aluminum  pig  and  ingot  was  presently 
1  3  cents  a  pound  and  would  be  reduc*»d  to 
1  25  cenis  on  July  1.  By  contrast,  he  said. 
Americans  shipping  into  fiance  and  ItaJy 
must  pay  t&riUs  of  alHjut  6  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

UNmm  8TATI8   ONLY    NATION    THAT  REFUSia  TO 
PBOTCC'T  ITS  WAGE  EARNERS  AND  LNVKSTORS 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only  free- 
trade  Nation  In  the  world;  every  other 
nation  protects  its  commercial  enter- 
prises within  its  own  borders.  If  a  per- 
son wishes  to  ship  an  automobile  to  Eng- 
land, for  example— and  England  scream* 
the  loudest  for  the  free  trade  for  the 
United  States — it  will  cost  him  55  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  automobile.  And 
so  it  goes  around  the  world.  The  foreign 
countries  have  import  E>ermits.  exchange 
permits,  tariffs,  and  everj'thing  it  re- 
quires to  regulate  imports  We  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
protect  its  workingmen  and  investors, 
once  the  investment  is  made  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

I  note  also  the  headline  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  yesterday — and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive newspaper — "SterlinR  Areas  Dollar 
Reserves  Increased  in  May — Surplus  of 
$125  Million  in  Month  Boosts  Its  Total 
Reserve  Above  $3  Billion." 

UNrTED     STATES     GOLD    BUPPLT     BFINO     BirHOtm 
OFF  TO  KINGS  AND  DICTATORS 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  gold,  we 
are  losing  our  gold  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
foreign  nations.  With  the  more  than 
$3  biUion  which  will  be  authorized  by 
the  pending  bill,  the  total  sum  will 
amount  to  approximately  $75  billion 
since  World  War  II.  without  going  back 
of  that  date  at  the  moment.  That 
money  Is  divided  In  about  3  different 
ways  in  most  countries.  In  a  good  many 
ca.ses  the  current  dictator  or  king  gets 
his  cut,  so  that  if  he  loses  his  Job,  he  has 
some  money  on  deposit  in  Switzerland 
or  some  other  neutral  country,  and  can 
then  live  quite  well  without  any  job. 

The  remainder  is  cut  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  is  used  to  build  up 
the  forciKn  countiy's  reserves  of  foreign 
dollar  balances  which  can  be  used  to  de- 
mand of  this  country  payment  in  gold. 
We  have  made  such  gold  payments  for 
many  years. 


EXPORTED      GOLD      BEING      USED      TO      PTJT      rNIIBi) 
STATE.S     WAGE     EARNERS     OUT     OF     WORK 

The  remainder  can  be  used  to  build 
processing  plants  and  operate  mines  and 
to  employ  cheap  labor  to  produce  the 
goods,  and  the  goods  so  produced  are 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  practically 
free  trade  setup  we  have  now,  and  In 
that  way  put  our  own  workingmen  and 
investors  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shoiild  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  gold  standard.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  generally  known  among  the 
people  of  the  Unltec:  States  that  the 
folding  money  we  give  to  the  foreign 
countries  through  direct  appropriations 
by  Congress  can  be  used  to  buy  gold  in 
this  country. 

FOREIGNERS  »*AT  EXCHANGE  UNITED  STATES 
yAPER  MONET  rOR  UNITED  STATES  COLO; 
AMERICANS    CANNOT 

The  American  citizen  earns  his  fold- 
ing money,  but  he  cannot  buy  gold  with 
It.  Foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
build  up  their  dollar  balances  in  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  and  then  can  demand  gold 
for  it  in  this  country.  If  all  the  balances 
were  presented  within  a  reasonable  time, 
of  the  $22,400,000,00(1  in  gold — accord- 
ing to  the  regular  reports  we  get  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board— which  is 
Ftored  In  the  various  depositories 
throughout  the  country  there  would  be 
less  than  $5,700,000  100  left.  That  is 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
was  so  testified  to  b>  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boaid.  He  went  on  to 
say.  hurriedly,  that  *e  could  refuse  to 
make  such  payment. 

Under  my  questioning,  however,  he 
said  that  if  we  did  so  refuse,  it  would 
have  a  severe  affect  on  the  value  of  our 
money  en  the  world  markets.  Moreover, 
still  under  my  questioning,  he  said  that 
it  would  probably  cai.se  a  severe  depres- 
6ion  in  the  United  .States  if  we  so  re- 
fused, and  we  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween giving  practically  all  our  gold  to 
foreign  nations  or  vefusing  such  pay- 
ment and  thereby  d\stroying  the  value 
of  the  dollar  on  the  international  mar- 
kets, and  causing  a  depression  here. 

BUSSXAK    COLO    A    THBEAT     TO     MONET     MABTS    OF 
WESTERN     WORLD 

Mr.  President.  I  ^ave  only  one  other 
word  to  say  on  the  matter  of  gold  pro- 
duction and  pos.se.ssion  in  the  world  to- 
day. I  frpont  2'^  months  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  1955  and  I  visited  many 
of  the  mmes  in  Russia,  and  some  even  in 
Siberia.  I  went  intc  all  the  16  Socialist 
Republics.  I  am  he:  e  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  in  my  earnest  opinion  the  real  Rus- 
sian threat  to  this  country  may  be 
putting  the  ruble  on  the  gold  standard. 
Whrn  I  was  there  they  charged  me — and 
I  suppose  they  chiirged  everyone  else 
the  same— $1  for  4  rubles.  One  dollar 
could  buy  four  rubes.  It  was  actually 
worth  $1  to  16  ruble: .  That  made  a  con- 
siderable overcharge.  It  cost  me  about 
$40  a  day  to  stay  ar  the  National  Hotel, 
in  a  rather  fair  apartment.  Sometimes 
even  the  plumbing  worked.  Forty  dol- 
lars a  day  was  too  much  money  for  it. 
If  the  exchange  hsd  been  16  rubles  to 
the  dollar,  the  prop<r  exchange,  it  would 
have  been  about  n7ht.  However,  they 
were  their  rubles;  not  mine.  The  Rus- 
sians regulated  them. 

I  really  believe  tliat  within  a  year  or 
two  the  Ru.ssians  v  ill  put  the  ruble  on 
the  gold  standard.  When  they  do  that, 
all  the  dollar  balances  will  be  demanded, 
and  we  will  have  very  little  gold  left,  that 
would  mean  a  panic  here. 


roaEICN    AtD    GIVES    FOREIGN    COtTNTRIZS    POWER 
TO  TAP  OUR  COLD  SUPPLY 

Someone  may  ask,  "What  has  that  to 
do  with  the  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day?" The  money  will  go  to  buy  gold, 
and  we  will  give  it  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  can  build  up  their  dollar 
balances  and  also  build  factories,  with 
which  to  compete  with  the  working  men 
and  investors  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  Mr.  Donovan  Wilmot,  vice  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
said,  according  to  today's  New  York 
Times.     He  is  as  right  as  rain  about  it. 

I  believe  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  leaders  of  industry  in 
America.  Such  action  as  I  have  indi- 
cated concerns  our  own  employees  and 
our  own  jseople,  and  it  will  mean  our  own 
people  being  put  out  of  work. 

CANADIANS       DEMANDING       TARIFF       PROTECTION 
TO  BAR  CHEAP  LMPOtTS 

I  note  also  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  another  article  under  the  head- 
line, "New  Tariff  Plea  Voiced  in  Canada — 
Chief  of  Big  Industrial  Group  Urges 
'Adequate'  Tariff  To  Bar  Cheap  Imports." 

The  article  reads: 

Montreal.  June  4. — Canadian  manufac- 
turers heard  a  new  call  today  for  an  ade- 
quate tariff  to  protect  the  Canadian  economy. 

This  from  a  nation  that  screams  to 
hiyh  heaven  when  we  seek  to  protect 
American  markets — giving  equal  access 
to  American  markets  for  Americans. 

H.  V  Lush,  retiring  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Ai=socialion.  said  in  his 
report  to  the  group's  annual  meeting  at  Uie 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  that  the  tariff  also 
would  guard  "our  Canadian  wage  standards 
from  the  devastating  efTects  of  cheap  labor 
and  mass-produced  products." 

Mr.  Lush  made  the  following  point, 
also' 

The  proposed  diversion  of  trade  from  the 
United  bUites  to  Britain — as  called  for  by 
the  Government  some  moiiUis  ago— has  al- 
ready resulted  In  reduced  purchases  from 
American-owned  subsidiary  companies  In 
Canada.  Enpland  still  practices  empire  pro- 
fessional rates  which  holds  her  ex-colonlea 
loyalty. 

AMERICAN       BT'SINESS,      MANUFACTTTRING      COSTS 
HIGHEST    IN    THB    WORLD 

That  is  simply  further  evidence  of 
what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  namely, 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  free 
trade  Nation  in  the  world.  Higher  wages 
are  paid  in  the  United  States  than  are 
in  Canada.  Our  cost  of  doing  business, 
including  our  taxes,  is  the  highest  cost 
in  the  world.  Therefore,  under  our  poli- 
cy of  having  a  tariff  only  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  Nation  and  in  the  chief 
competing  nations,  including  wages  and 
taxes  on  each  product,  our  living  stand- 
ard is  higher.  Other  nations  do  not 
need  to  impo.se  tariffs  against  America 
for  that  purpose.  Their  purposes  are 
different.  They  want  to  keep  our  prod- 
ucts out — not  to  equalize  the  cost. 

WHAT    $100    TAX    PAYMENTS  BY    6,000    TAXPAYERS 
BOUGHT    FOR    SANTA    DOMINGO 

Mr.  President,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
read  the  current  newspaper  rep>orts.  In 
any  day's  newspaper,  one  can  see  exactly 
what  is  happening.  An  editorial  entitled 
"Taxpayers  Lament,"  published  in  the 


Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  4,   1958, 
might  seem  facetious. 

But  in  that  ordinarily  conservative 
newspaper  we  find  a  statement  concern- 
ing what  the  Government  is  doing  today 
in  the  way  of  milking  the  taxpayers  in 
order  to  support  foreign  nations.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

TAXPAYER  S   LAMENT 

Aside  from  an  Increase  In  the  rate,  prob- 
ably nothing  riles  a  taxpayer  more  than  see 
his  money  wasted  or  unwisely  spent.  If.  for 
Instance,  your  annual  contribution  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  Is  $100,  the  salt  is 
rubbed  harshly  in  the  wound  when  you  learn 
that  some  bureaucrat  laid  out  HOC  for  an 
Item  that  wasn't  needed.  You  can  get  par- 
ticularly rankled  by  looking  upon  the  mis- 
spent money  as  your  $100. 

The  same  attitude  can  be  applied  to 
foreign  aid.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  doled  out  $600,000  to  Dictator 
Trujillo's  Dominican  Republic.  Apparentiy 
somebody  In  Washington  thinks  that  the 
little  country  needs  money.  But  It  appears 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  was  solvent 
enough  to  enable  Trujillo  to  hire  an  Ameri- 
can press  agent  for  $S00,000,  and  two  lawyers 
for  $100,000.  to  investigate  reports  that  the 
dictator  engineered  the  disappearance  2  years 
ago  of  Jesus  de  Gallndez.  an  outspoken  crit.c 
of  the  TrujlUo  regime.  The  lawyers  reported, 
incidentally,  that  their  investigation  showed 
their  client  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Gallndez  mystery. 

The  feeling  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
must  t>e  fax  from  destitute  Is  strengthened 
further  when  we  consider  that  Trujillo's  son. 
who  is  chief  of  his  father's  air  force,  draws 
a  tidy  $600,000  a  year — or  six  times  as  much 
as  the  Prefcident  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
exact  equivalent  of  what  the  United  States 
gives  daddy  In  foreign  aid. 

This  one  Item  In  the  Government's  hu?e 
foreign  aid  program  requires  the  $100  tax 
payments  of  6,000  Americans. 

FOREIGN  AID  AN  OPEN  DOOR  TO  GRAFT  AND  WASTE 
OF    HARD-EARNED    AMERICAN    DOLLAES 

Mr.  President,  without  any  doubt, 
that  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
about  90  percent  of  the  cases  of  outlays 
for  foreign  aid.  The  opportimities  for 
graft,  crookedness,  and  all  kinds  of  she- 
nanigans in  expending  $5  billion  or  $6 
billion  a  year  outside  America  by  per- 
sons— probably  98  percent  of  them  inex- 
perienced in  the  work  they  have  under- 
tPken — who  are  simply  trj'ing  to  get  rid 
of  the  money  for  any  kind  of  purpose 
in  a  foreign  country',  are  innumerable. 

The  editorial  I  have  read  relates  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  enable  a 
dictator  to  hold  his  job.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  if  the  American  people 
could  learn  the  details  of  exactly  what 
has  happened  during  the  10  years  the 
program  has  been  in  effect,  they  would 
move  on  Washington  without  even  wait- 
ing for  an  election. 

NOTED     WASHINGTON     COLUMNIST     WARNS     FOR- 
EIGN   AID   SCANDALS    COMING 

Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  who  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper  report- 
ers in  Washington  over  the  years,  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  read 
this  dispatch  on  the  plane  from  Las 
"Vegas  to  Washington  Tuesday  night. 
Under  a  King  Features  Syndicate  copy- 
right. Mr.  Lewis  said: 

Behind  the  daily  routines  »nd  debates 
In  Congress,  a  megaton  explosive  force  is 
building  up  rapidly  under  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  it  may  be  triggered  at  any 
time. 
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When  It  Is.  the  public  will  be  treated  to 
one  of  the  most  farreachlng,  fantastic,  and 
elaborate  scandals  of  administrative  waste 
In  the  Nation  8  history.  The  mystery  is  how 
It  has  been  kept  under  cover  so  long. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  mystery 
about  how  it  can  be  kept  under  cover 
when  no  details  are  ever  given  to  Con- 
gress. Apparently,  no  Congressional 
committee  has  quite  had  the  fortitude 
to  try  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
But  most  of  us  have  seen  what  happens 
abroad. 

TRACTOR    GIFTS    TO    SIAMESE    RECALLED 

I  was  in  Siam  in  1948.  The  Siamese 
weigh  about  110  pounds  wringing  wet. 
Prom  our  standpoint,  their  methods  of 
harvesting  crops  and  doing  business  are 
very  old  fashioned.  They  use  a  hooked 
knife  to  cut  rice.  They  stand  in  water 
which  is  perhaps  a  foot  deep,  more  or 
less.  They  bend  over  and  cut  the  rice 
with  the  knife  in  one  hand,  and  grab 
the  rice  with  tiie  other  hand. 

The  Department  of  State  thought  the 
Siamese  ought  to  have  some  tractors,  so 
they  arranged  to  send  some  tractors 
there.  But  what  happened  to  the  trac- 
tors? They  were  all  pulled  up  on  the 
banks.  They  had  run  out  of  gas  and 
could  not  be  used  any  more.  That  is 
about  all  that  any  of  the  Siamese  knew 
about  tractors. 

I  suggested  that  the  Siame.<=e  be  taught 
how  to  use  a  scythe.  Instead  of  using  a 
small  hooked  knife,  they  could  be  taught 
to  use  a  scythe  and  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction so  as  to  provide  enough  rice  for 
8  or  10  families,  instead  of  for  the  2  or 
3  families  for  whom  they  produce  at 
present.  They  might  be  ready  to  use  a 
tractor  in  a  few  generations  hence. 

But  that  is  an  example  of  how  our 
money  is  spent  for  useless  things.  It 
could  be  that  the  people  who  sell  tractors 
and  many  hundreds  of  other  gimmicks 
are  strong  enough  to  continue  to  support 
this  aid  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell 
their  machinery  In  nations  where  it  may 
or  may  not  be  used. 

MACHINERY  SHIPMENTS  TO  INDIA  WASTED 

The  same  is  true  of  India.  Much  of 
our  heavy  machinery  has  been  sent  to 
India  away  ahead  of  its  time.  I  shall 
refer  to  this  in  some  detail  further  on  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  engi- 
neering business  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  know  that  when  we  try  to  teach  the 
people  of  a  country  to  use  certain  types 
of  material  ahead  of  their  times  the  peo- 
ple must  have  the  ambition  to  learn. 

We  did  not  learn  how  to  use  tractors 
overnight.  It  took  us  150  years  to  reach 
our  present  status.  But  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  teach  the  people  of  the  so-called 
backward  nations  overnight  to  do  things 
just  as  we  do  them,  and  that  simply  does 
not  work.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
machinery  we  send  to  such  countries  is 
wasted,  as  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who 
visits  them.  Mr.  Lewis  continues: 
The  chief  trick  in  this  connection^ 
That  is,  to  sell  all  this  material — 
seems  to  have  been  a  process  of  negative  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, combined  with  procrastination  and 
lackadaisical  Indulgence  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  is 
exactly  correct  when  he  uses  the  words 
"lackadaisical  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
Congress."  When  the  blow  falls,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  must  take  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  connection. 

EVASIVENESS  or  ICA  SPOKESMEN  SCORED 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
release  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. : 

Foreign  aid  (International  Coop)€ratloii 
Administration)   spokesmen — 

The  title  International  Cooperation 
Administration  is  but  the  latest  of  sev- 
eral names  which  have  been  u.sed  by  this 
particular  agency — 

appearing  before  Congressional  committees, 
refuse,  systematically,  to  produce  any  spe- 
cifics about  the  yearly  programs  they  pro- 
pose; and  the  financial  watchdog  of  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Is  unable  to 
make  any  satisfactory  postaudlt  of  expendi- 
tures after  they  are  made. 

I  can  understand  that,  becau.se  the 
ICA  has  in  these  foreign  countries  great 
numbers  of  employees  who  do  not  even 
understand  the  programs  themselves. 
So  how  can  they  describe  them? 

BIG  DAMS  FAVORED  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRnS 
BUT    NOT    FOR    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
object  to  the  construction  of  dams  for 
flood-control  purpHJses  on  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  wherea.s  the  75-year-old 
policy  of  the  Congress  is  that  when  the 
Army  Engineers  report,  at  the  request  of 
Congress,  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
that  such  a  project  is  feasible  on  the 
basis  that  its  benefits  are  estimated  to 
exceed  its  cost,  then,  when  the  people  of 
the  area  purchase  the  rights-of-way.  the 
project  can  be  authorized  and  con- 
structed. 

However,  there  are  those  who.  al- 
though they  favor  the  ICA  program,  ob- 
ject strenuously  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  dams  for 
flood-control  purposes  on  rivers  in  this 
country.  Who  are  they?  They  are  not 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate;  they  are  employees 
of  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  namely,  the  State  De- 
partment. On  the  other  hand,  the  ICA 
builds  similar  projects  abroad;  but  Con- 
gress does  not  have  any  information  at 
all  about  them. 

COSTS  OP  AMERICAN  PROJECTS  REPAID  TO  TAX- 
PAYERS  ICA-riNANCED  FOREIGN  PROJECTS  TO- 
TAL   LOSS 

There  is  also  the  56-year-old  policy  of 
building  dams  and  reclamation  projects 
in  the  United  States;  and  under  that  pol- 
icy, the  money  used  for  that  purpose  is 
returned  to  the  Government,  without  in- 
terest; or  when  power  or  a  commercial 
product  is  produced  as  a  result,  the  cost 
of  the  project  is  paid  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  a  definite  amortization 
p>eriod.  with  interest,  namely,  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  interest  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  money.  But  the  State  De- 
partment and  many  other  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment oppose  that  program.  They  say, 
"It  is  not  needed  in  this  country.  Such 
programs  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart- 
ment  favors   the  ICA   program,   under 


which  between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion 
a  year  is  spent  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  those  ex- 
penditures have  totaled  in  excess  of  $70 
billion. 

ICA  GIFTS  TO  DICTATORS  STRENGTHEN  DICTATORUL 
POWER  OVER  SUBJECT  PEOPLES 

I  should  point  out  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  is  being  built  under  the 
ICA  program;  in  fact,  even  the  ICA  em- 
ployees them.selves  do  not  understand 
about  98  percent  of  their  program.  I  am 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  they  do  not 
try  to  explain  it  to  Congress.  How  could 
they,  when  they  do  not  understand  it. 
However,  they  do  understand  that  by 
giving  such  aid  to  countries  headed  by 
dictators,  our  support  is  given  to  those 
dictators  and  to  their  regimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  program  does  not  aid 
the  p>eople  of  those  countries.  Instead, 
It  supports,  in  such  country,  a  govern- 
ment which  is  not  supported  by  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  by 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

BALLYHOO,    NOT    FACTS.    tTSED    TO    PLUG    FORKIGN 

AID 

I  read  further  from  the  release  of  Mr. 
Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.: 

There  are  no  records  In  the  field  or  In 
Washington,  to  show  what  projects  are 
planned,  which  ones  are  underway,  or  which 
ones  have  been  completed.  Where  there  are 
fratjmentary  vouchers,  they  are  unchecked 
and  unendorsed,  thus  worthless. 

Ironically  enough,  the  Immediate  irritant 
that  threatens  to  do  the  triggering  is  the 
propaganda  project  of  the  President's  Holly- 
wood  movie  czar  pal.  &lc  Jnhnston.  a  Rlamor 
impressed  counterpart  of  Paul  O.  Hoffman. 
whom  the  President  was  conned  into  taking 
on  to  sell  the  aid  program  to  the  public. 

JOHNSTON     LOBBY    TRKK     RECALLED 

Mr.  President.  Eric  Johnston  has  not 
been  in  Washington  for  some  time.  I 
remember  when  he  began  his  trek  to 
Washington  with  reams  of  propaganda 
and  600  or  700  business  p>eople  who 
wanted  to  continue  to  sell  to  foreign 
nations  the  products  of  their  plants,  re- 
gardless of  whether  those  nations 
wished  to  purchase  them. 

The  day  after  Eric  Johnston  began 
his  trek  to  Washington.  I  submitted  a 
Senate  resolution  which  provided  that 
he  be  required  to  register  as  a  lobbyist 
and  to  state  the  source  of  the  funds  he 
received. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  various  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  have  been 
treating  the  motion-picture  industry 
fairly  well;  and  Eric  Johnston  is  the 
movie  czar.  The  Congress  voted  in 
order  to  save  the  .small  motion-picture 
theaters — to  remove  the  exci.se  tax  from 
theater  tickets  which  cost  90  cents  or 
less. 

I  read  further  from  the  release  by 
Fulton  Lewis: 

The  public  didn't  buy  very  well,  so  John- 
ston switched  his  operations  to  straight- 
away lobbying  and  political  thumb  screw- 
ing of  key  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  where  the  aid  funds 
have  to  originate. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  skip  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  release,  which  I  as- 
sume has  been  read  by  a  numt)er  of 
Senators. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  page  2  of  the  re- 
lease reads  as  follows: 

Representative  Winfikld  K.  Denton,  of 
Indiana,  says  be  has  never  experienced  more 
ruthless  or  concentrated  pressure.  The 
otliera.  no  less  beleaguered,  are  J.  Vauchan 
Gary,  of  Virginia,  William  H.  Natcher,  of 
Kentucky,  Gehrge  W.  Andrews,  of  Alabama, 
and  Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina. 
The  sixth  Passman  supporter  they  didn't  dare 
tackle.  He  Is  the  grizzly  Appropriations 
chairman,  Ci-arence  Cannon,  of  Miseourl, 
who  Is  just  too  tough- 

THRES  BTLLION  ASKED  FOR  73  FORFTCN  COtTN- 
TRIES  WHIIE  24  3  AMERICAN  ARLAS  AND  CITIES 
DISTRESSED 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  T  have  submitted  that 
outline  to  show  what  goes  on  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  day.  and  that  to 
indicate  anyone  who  will  simply  keep  up 
with  the  new.«;papers.  will  find  that  there 
is  very  little  that  can  te  said  in  favor  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  over  $3 
billion,  to  be  poured  into  73  foreign  coun- 
tries, whereas  the  May  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which 
reached  my  desk  today,  lists  243  dis- 
tressed areas  in  the  United  States.  Tliesc 
di'^tressed  areas  are  in  33  Am^^rican 
States.  But  the  pending  bill  is  not 
directed  toward  helping  the  people  of 
those  areas  in  this  country.  The  pend- 
ing bill  will  not  incrca.sc  their  security. 
Instead,  it  will  augment  their  insecurity, 
by  draining  all  those  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  United  States — their  dollars 
among  them — to  be  used  to  build  up 
more  foreign  competition  against  Amer- 
ican workers  in  distress. 

COLONLALlsM     ABROAD    BEING    MAINTAINED    WITH 
UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    AND    MONETARY    AID 

Mr.  President,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  this 
mattor.  Every  one  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  Is  today  producing  more  poods 
than  its  people  can  consimie.  Most  of 
them  either  have  been  colonial  nations, 
or  have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  colonial 
status.  Britain.  Fiance.  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  toughest  colonial 
p>owcrs  for  more  than  300  years,  simply 
controlled  the  markets  of  weaker  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  when  the  airplane 
dominated  the  British  fleet,  that  should 
have  ended  colonialism;  but  it  contin- 
ues in  some  paits  of  the  world,  partly 
on  its  own  momentum,  partly  because 
of   our  monetary   and   military  help. 

NATO,   LIKE   mRElGN    AID,    DEVISED   TO    MAINTAIN 
EL'ROPEAN    COLO.NIAL    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  in  1947,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  with  the  late  Senator  Van- 
drnberg  of  Michigan,  who  favored  the 
Mar.shall  plan  and  the  compact  with 
foreign  nations,  I  stated  on  this  floor 
that  if  the  United  States  signed  the 
compact  with  the  other  foreign  na- 
tion.s — it  was  called  NATO — our  country 
would  be  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
the  colonial  system  throughout  the  world. 
But  I  stated  then  that  all  our  strength 
would  not  be  sufl&cient  to  enable  us  to 
do  so. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said. 

I  said,  "I  will  explain  It.  If  they  go  to 
war,  they  will  have  to  defend  their  colo- 
nial possessions."     We  know  that. 


AMERICA     BROKE     AWAY     FROM     EUROPE'S     TRADB 
WARS  LN   1776,  NOW  BACK  IN  EUROPE'S  TRAP 

We  have  dropped  Into  the  net.  In 
1776  we  declared  our  independence  from 
old  Europe  and  her  trade  wars.  We 
were  a  colonial  country  and  were  not 
allowed  to  manufactuie  anything.  We 
shipped  our  raw  materials  to  England: 
England  manufactured  goods,  sent  them 
back  to  the  American  Colonies,  and 
took  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

For  1,50  years  we  have  developed  our 
own  economy  to  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  1934  we  dropped  back  into  the  trap. 
We  turned  around  and  reversed  the 
process  by  reducing  tariffs  below  the 
difTerence  between  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  the  standard  of  living  wages 
in  our  country,  and  those  in  the  competi- 
tive countries.  Those  countries  again 
becr.me  tlie  suppliers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AMERICA  AGAIN  BECOMING  AN  ECONOMIC  COLONY 
OF    EUROPE 

Under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  we  help 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  sending 
them  billions  of  dollars  to  construct 
plants  and  build  up  their  dollar  balances. 
We  are  today  a  greater  economic  colonial 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe  than  we  were 
in  1776,  when  we  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  foreign  countries 
now  have  our  markets  without  any  re- 
spon.sibilities. 

When  we  were  a  colonial  nation,  as  we 
were  up  to  that  date,  and  as  many  other 
nations  have  been  until  recently,  the 
European  capitals  controlled  the  mar- 
kets, but  they  also  had  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies.  There  is  no  such  responsibility 
now. 

Tlio.'^e  countries  have  become  the  .sup- 
pliers of  the  United  States  markets  with- 
out any  responsibility  what.soever. 

WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK,  ISOLATED  FROM  PTTBLTC 
SENTIMENT   OF   PEOPLE   ACROSS    THE    NATION 

Tills  must  end,  of  course.  What  the 
Senate  will  do  to  the  bill  now  before  it,  I 
am  unable  to  say;  but  I  venture  the 
a.ssertion  that  before  the  next  election  is 
over,  there  will  be  an  end  to  this  busi- 
ness. Members  of  Congress  are  going 
back  to  the  taxpayers  and  talk  to  them 
before  they  rctuiTi  to  Congress.  The 
taxpayers  do  not  like  what  Congress  has 
been  doing. 

There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
sound  barrier  on  the  Potomac  River  and 
on  the  Hudson  River.  No  public  senti- 
ment ever  gets  across  those  rivers.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  never  reaches  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  New  York  City. 

PUBLIC    BECOMING    ALERT    TO    SCHEME    OF    ONE- 
WORLD    SOCIALISM 

The  public  today  is  10  years  ahead  of 
Congress.  It  knows  there  is  something 
wrong,  and  it  hEis  known  it  for  a  long 
time;  but  it  could  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  do 
to  them  what  it  has  done.  The  Congress 
is  supF>06ed  to  represent  every  precinct 
in  the  United  States  and  every  taxpayer. 
The  people  have  begun  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  socialistic  scheme  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  wealth  and  a  division  of  the 
markets  and  a  division  of  their  own  cash. 
SO  that  the  American  people  will  be  on 


the  streets.    Many  of  them  are  now  out 
on  the  streets. 

On  my  desk  also  are  several  handsome 
brochures  issued  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, plugging  foreign  aid.  The 
brochures  are  on  fine  paper,  and  are  il- 
lustrated with  fancy  marts,  charts,  and 
graphs.  The  State  Department,  the 
ICA,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
weep  for  the  less  developed  nations. 

BUREAUCRATIC  TEARS  SHED  FOR  FOREIGN  TJNDER- 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  WHILE  MANY  UNITED 
STATES  AREAS  DESOLATES  BY  FREE  TRADE  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
news  for  those  outfits.  If  they  really 
want  to  see  some  undeveloped  country, 
I  shall  be  happy,  when  Congress  ad- 
journs, to  have  them  go  home  with  me  on 
a  trip.  Not  only  will  I  show  them  some 
undeveloped  country,  I  will  show  them 
areas  which  were  once  developed  but  now 
lie  devastated  because  of  the  foreign-aid 
policy  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  they  will  see  people  walking  the 
streets.  That  is  no  news  to  the  Senate, 
either,  if  Senators  can  read.  That  news 
is  in  the  newspapers  every  day. 

I  wish  some  of  those  advocating  for- 
eign aid  could  visit  some  of  the  areas  I 
visited  last  weekend,  where  nobody  was 
working,  where  there  were  abandoned 
mills  and  abandoned  mines. 

Now,  with  cattle  starting  to  come  in 
from  New  Zealand  by  the  shipload,  and 
canned  and  all  kinds  of  processed  meat 
coming  into  this  country  from  the  Ar- 
gentine and  other  nations,  the  situation 
w  ill  get  even  worse. 

NEWEST,  BEST  MACHINERY  GOING  TO  LOW-WAGE 
FOREIGN  PLANTS  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  make  even 
monkey  wrenches  in  this  coimtry,  paying 
our  wages  and  taxes  and  costs,  and  com- 
pete with  those  made  with  American 
machinery  and  with  American  know-how 
in  countries  where  labor  is  paid  $2  a  day. 
For  20  years  we  have  had  the  spectacle 
of  professors  in  our  univensities,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  and  other  persons, 
saying  we  can  complete  with  any  nation, 
no  matter  what  labor  is  paid  in  those 
countries,  because  of  our  superior  ma- 
chinery and  know-how. 

What  kind  of  machinery.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  think  those  nations  have? 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  been  in  evei-y  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  I  know  machinery 
when  I  see  it. 

As  an  example,  I  spent  2  weeks  at  a 
mining  camp  in  northern  Chile.  Where 
do  you  suppose.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
copper  mill  in  the  world  is  located  today? 
It  is  located  in  northern  Chile,  because 
It  was  the  last  one  made. 

FOREIGN  PAY  SCALES  FRACTION  OF  AMERICAN 
WAGE  FOR  SIMILAR  WORK 

I  am  not  only  talking  about  copper, 
but  I  am  talking  about  sending  2,  3,  or 
5,  6.  or  7  percent  of  our  well-trained 
American  engineers  and  technicians  to 
foreign  countries  to  train  workers  in 
those  coimtries.  Within  30  days,  the 
workers  in  those  coimtries  can  do  as  well 
as  the  trained  worker  in  America. 

Instead  of  $17  or  $18  a  day  paid  in 
the  United  States,  the  workers  in  North 
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Africa  get  $2  a  day.  or  $1  a  day  or  even 
as  low  as  50  cents  a  day.  How  can  we 
be  that  crazy?  Naturally,  the  professors 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  are  finding  out 
now  they  have  been  wrong,  but  they  have 
been  preaching  this  policy  for  20  years. 
I  hope  they  are  finding  out  they  are 
wrong.  I  have  no  direct  proof.  I  quoted 
statements  of  men  like  the  vice  presid.mt 
of  the  aluminum  company  who  says  his 
company  cannot  stay  in  the  aluminum 
business  in  this  country  against  competi- 
tion even  from  Canada,  when  we  build 
plants  in  that  area.  Of  course,  he  also 
mentioned  Japan,  where  20  cents  an  hour 
is  considered  to  be  a  very  good  wage. 
And  a  Japanese  worker  will  work  as 
hard  as  an  American  worker,  and  pro- 
duce as  much  material. 

FREE  IMPORTS  CAUSK  JOB  CtTTBACK  IN   VITAL 
NEW    NEVADA    INDUSTRY 

To  come  home  for  an  example  in  my 
own  State  of  Nevada,  a  new  metal  was 
developed  a  few  years  ago.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
held  hearings  to  determine  what  the 
metal  could  do.  The  weight  and 
strength  ratio  was  the  greatest  of  any 
metal  on  earth.  I  refer  to  the  metal 
titanium.  We  have  enough  of  the  raw 
material  in  this  country  and  in  southern 
Canada  to  make  all  of  the  titanium  we 
will  need  for  the  next  several  hundred 
years,  so  of  course  we  are  importing  the 
material  from  Australia  and  some  other 
places. 

In  Henderson.  Nev..  there  was  pro- 
duced about  half  of  the  titanium  ma- 
terial needed  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  half  was  being  produced  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  du  Fonts.  Last  year 
we  imported  titanium  from  Japan.  The 
American-financed  companies  with  Jap- 
anese workers  at  20  cents  an  hour  were 
glad  to  bring  in  the  imports.  Five  hun- 
dred workers  at  Henderson  were  laid  off. 
Our  men.  by  the  way.  were  getting  about 
$18  a  day,  plus  social  security,  industrial 
insurance,  and  so  on.  The  industrial 
insurance  and  social  security  amounted 
to  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  most  of 
the  countries  to  which  I  refer. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  situ- 
ation of  titanium  manufacture,  Hender- 
son, Nev..  and  New  Jersey  will  not  have 
a  titanium  operation  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, and  there  will  be  other  men  out  on 
the  streets. 

ECONOMY  OF  UNITED  STATES  .SACS  WHILE  TTNITrD 
STATES  lyiLLARS  BUILD  UP  ECONOMIES  Of 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

No  Government  publications  have 
reached  my  desk  about  the  plight  or  the 
problems  of  our  own  less  developed 
areas,  which  I  have  just  described,  or 
the  fine  Americans  whose  economy  is 
going  or  has  gone  down  the  drain. 
Nothing  concrete  has  been  done  for  the 
past  11  years  to  advance  our  own  econ- 
omy, which  has  been  and  is  steadily  de- 
teriorating. Everything  has  been  done 
that  $70  billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
could  do  to  advance  the  economies  of 
our  foreign  competitors.  We  even  boast 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Aprfl  1958  Issue  of 
the  Survey  of   Current  Business,  pub- 


lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
begins  a  leading  article  by  stating: 

Foreign  countries  received  approximately 
$5  1  billion  or  goods,  services,  and  cash  In 
1957  under  the  several  United  States  Gov- 
ernment foreign  assistance  programs.  This 
amount  was  about  •160  million  more  than 
In  1956.  Military  supplies  and  services  fur- 
nished declined  to  $2.5  billion  In  1957. 
Other  assistance  rose  by  oue-elghth  to  $2.6 
billion. 

"Economic  aid  tops  arms  grants"  was 
a  headline  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

AID     GOES     TO     REDS     AND     NEUTRALS     WHILE     DIS- 
TRESSED ABEA.S  IN  UNITED  STATES  MULTIPLY 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  di.stressed 
areas  in  the  United  States  grows.  In 
March  of  this  year  there  were  187  dis- 
tressed areas.  In  January  of  this  year 
there  were  113.  Four  years  ago  there 
were  77.  Two  years  before  that  the 
number  was  37.  Today  there  are  more 
than  6  times  as  many,  or  243  depressed 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing is  not  a  bill  to  help  distressed  areas; 
it  is  a  bill  to  help  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia, to  help  countries  bending  to- 
ward communism,  such  as  Indonesia,  to 
help  the  so-called  neutral  nation.s  such 
as  India,  which  cuddles  closer  and  closer 
always  to  Russia.  This  is  a  bill  to  help 
absolute  monarchies  and  dictatorships 
and  to  help  the  empire-minded  nations 
exploit  their  colonial  peoples  and 
possessions. 

ICA    FINANCING    INDIA    IRON    OUTPUT   TO    REPI,ACE 
UNITED   STATES    IRON    IN    JAPANESE    MARKET 

Mr.  President.  I  might  mention  some- 
thing which  is  a  little  ironic.  Japan  has 
been  buying  iron  ore  from  the  Western 
States,  and  from  my  State  of  Nevada. 
Recently  there  was  a  proposal  to  give  to 
India  $50  million,  or  some  such  amount 
— a  few  million  dollars  more  or  less  does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment— to  develop  iron  mines  so  as  to 
furnish  iron  to  Japan,  and  thereby  cut 
out  of  the  picture  the  Western  States 
which  sell  iron  to  Japan.  That  is  only 
one  out  of  5,000  things  being  done,  but 
it  is  a  concrete  thing  one  can  look  at. 

I  have  no  objection,  if  India  desires  to 
develop  its  iron  mines  and  to  undersell 
the  iron  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
or  the  State  of  California,  if  India  does 
so  with  its  own  money.  Such  action 
would  represent  progress  in  the  world, 
and  be  a  matter  of  competition.  How- 
ever, when  the  money  is  taken  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be 
used  to  finance  production  in  India,  and 
thereby  injuriously  affect  the  workers 
and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  logical  objection  to  f^le  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  file  it  so  long  as  I  serve  in  this 
body. 

I  have  never  voted  for  this  aid  pro- 
gram. I  intend  never  to  vote  for  it.  I 
intend  never  to  vote  for  Inflation.  In 
my  committee  I  think  I  cast  the  only 
vote — though  there  may  have  been  two — 
against  the  last  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  There  will  be  another  bill  for 
another  increase  in  the  debt  limit  before 
we  leave  this  year,  or  early  next  spring, 
if  the  present  situation  continues. 


Mr.  President,  today,  June  5.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  a  page  1.  column  1 
story  on  our  aid  to  India.  It  is  headed : 
"Industrializing  India;  Socialist  Pro- 
gram Runs  Into  Barriers  Despite  Grow- 
ing Aid  From  United  States;  Big  Budget 
Deficits  Spur  Infiation,  Hiking  Costs  and 
Bringing  Cuts  in  Plan;  Idle  United 
States  Tractors.  Grain  Bins." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  this  informative  and  timely 
article  from  todays  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL17.ING      INDIA;       SOCIALIST       PROGRAM 

Runs  Into  Barriers  Despite  Orowino  Aid 
From  United  States — Big  Budget  DEriciTa 
Spur  Inflation,  Hiking  Costs  and  Bring- 
ing Cuts  in  Plan— Idle  United  States 
Tractors,  Grain   Bins 

( By  Igor  Oganesoff) 
New  Delhi,  India  — Here  in  the  luxurious 
palace  of  the  Maharajah  of  Farldkot,  which 
now  serves  as  the  home  office  of  the  United 
States  mission  to  India,  one  book  merits  a 
special  place  on  all  the  functionaries"  desks. 
It  Is  a  pale  blue,  bulky  volume  entlUed 
■The  Second  Five  Ye-ar  Plan."  This  is  India's 
blueprint  for  nn  indusirUillzed  Socialist  state. 
American  officials  thumb  tlirough  It  as 
though  It  were  a  catalog,  picking  out  proj- 
ects for  which  the  United  Slates  will  grant 
assistance. 

So  far,  more  than  $12  billion  of  American 
money  has  been  provided  for  India's  self- 
Improvement  schemes,  and  It  seems  likely 
that  there  will  be  more — much  more.  This 
year  the  United  Slates  approved  a  long-l«rm 
loan  of  $225  million.  Even  before  the  terms 
were  worked  out.  Senators  Kennedy.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  and  Cooper,  Republi- 
can. Kentucky,  were  proposlni?  another  $500 
million.  Senauir  Kennedy  going  so  far  as  to 
ur:e  a  Free  World  Marshall  plan  to  provide 
India  with  whatever  outside  help  it  needs 
to  complete   Its  economic  program. 

MANY    sequels 

The  authors  of  India's  present  plan,  which 
expires  In  1961.  envision  many  sequels.  "In 
working  out  the  plan,  a  wider  perspective 
extending  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  plans  has 
to  be  kept  In  mind."  they  say  In  the  current 
volume. 

Unfortunately,  at  a  point  Just  2  years  deep 
Into  the  current  5-year  program,  the  plot  of 
the  big  blue  master  bo<jk  l.s  diverging  farther 
and  farther  from  the  w.iy  tliliiga  acluaUy 
are  working  out. 

Inflation,  possibly  Induced  by  the  deficit 
nnanclng  called  for  In  the  plans  themselves, 
has  wrecked  cost  estimates  of  the  many  proj- 
ects. National  savings  have  failed  to  rl.se  as 
they  were  supposed  to,  and  exports  have 
shown  no  Improvement.  Last  month,  as  a 
result,  the  Indians  were  forced  to  cut  $640 
million  worth  of  projects  out  of  the  master 
plan  and  more  surgery  Is  Indicated  unless 
more  money  Is  discovered  somewhere  or  the 
Indian  economy  takes  a  sudden  turn  for  the 
better. 

eome  additional  money  undoubtedly  will 
go  to  India  under  the  fiscal  1959  foreign  aid 
program  now  being  debated  In  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee approved  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  sent  It 
to  the  floor.  It  took  the  unusual  step  of  at- 
taching a  declaration  of  poUcy  supporting 
continued  help  to  India. 

•  •  •  •  • 

daredevil  cotTasK 
Furthermore.     In     budgeting     where     the 
money    was    to   come    from.    India   seems    to 
have   mapped   out  a   rather  dare-devil   fiscal 
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course.  It  blocked  out  60  percent  to  come 
from  Increased  taxation  and  Internal  bor- 
rowing. 17  percent  from  foreign  aid  and  left 
blank  a  huge  gap  of  about  33  percent.  No 
source  at  all  was  Indicated  for  $840  million 
of  this  gap  and  the  balance  of  $2  6  billion 
was  to  be  obtained  from  "deficit  financing." 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  American  contributions  have  vanished 
Into  India's  capital -starved  economy  like 
stones  dropped  into  the  sea.  Spread  thinly 
over  hundreds  of  projects — $7.6  million  for 
cement.  $14  million  for  grain  elevators,  $3 
million  for  wooden  powerllne  poles,  $2  3  mil- 
lion for  management  consulting  services^ 
the  United  Statee  contributions  are  almost 
completely  Invisible  to  a  traveler  In  this 
poverty-stricken  land. 

•  •  •  •  • 

AN  administrative  CONTRAST 

The  Soviets  also  are  unencvimbered  with 
any  large  administrative  setup  for  aid;  of 
the  300  Communist  bloc  advis<jrs  on  the 
scene  In  India  at  the  moment,  all  but  a 
couple  of  dozen  Interpreters  are  technicians 
or  engineers.  Of  the  American  ICA  staff  of 
217.  only  half  are  in  the  field  givlnp  techni- 
cal advice,  the  rest  are  office-bound,  admin- 
istering the  programs. 

The  United  States  emphasis  on  managers 
and  expediters  has  not  eliminated  all  the 
rough  spots  In  the  meshing  of  our  aid  with 
Indian  programs  Farm  tractors  have  stood 
unclaimed  In  Bombay  for  half  a  year.  Al- 
though Calcutta  stevedores  are  notoriously 
slow  In  unloading  vessels,  six  big  Vacu-Vator 
pneumatic  grain  unloaders,  provided  with 
United  States  funds,  have  lain  Idle  at  the 
docks  there  for  2  years.  More  than  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  grain  storage  bins  have  never 
been  used  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
hasn't  been  enough  surplus  grain  In  India 
to  store. 

In  doling  out  massive  hunks  of  asslftance 
In  A.sia,  the  United  Stales  aldblers  .sometimes 
work  at  cross  purposes.  It  takes  the  average 
Indian  official  only  a  minute  or  two  In  con- 
versation with  an  American  to  bring  up  the 
10-year-old  feud  between  his  country  and 
Pakistan  over  the  disputed  area  of  Kashmir. 
Suddenly  this  h.is  become  the  outstanding 
issue  In  lndo-.^merican  relations— all  be- 
cause the  United  Slates  is  supplying  arms  aid 
to  Pakistan. 

boosting  its  budget 

To  meet  the  real  or  Imagined  threat  caused 
by  these  arms  shipments  to  the  Pakistani, 
India  has  Increased  lU  military  budget  from 
$445  million  to  $641  million  In  the  last  2 
years  and  Is  n(jw  expending  precious  foreign 
exchange  for  additional  modern  aircraft  from 
Britain,  as  well  as  arms  from  other  coun- 
Ules. 

It's  hard  to  find  opposition  In  India  to  for- 
eign aid,  but  there  Is  some  vocal  opposition 
to  the  way  the  aid  Is  being  used.  M.  R. 
Masani.  formerly  an  official  of  the  mammoth, 
privately-owned  Tata  Industries.  Ltd.,  and 
now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  warns  that 
India  8  socialistic  policies  are  a  "danger  to 
the  democratic  way  of  life."  Like  others, 
healso  deplores  the  heavy  foreign  debt  India 
Is  piling  up — already  well  over  $18  billion 
In  all. 

Nearly  two-thlrd.<<  of  the  $1  2  billion  In  total 
American  assistance  furnished  India  Is  in  the 
form  of  loans.  And  from  now  on,  say  ICA 
offlclnls,  further  aid  (except  technical  assist- 
ance) will  be  entirely  In  the  form  of  loans. 

A    HOARD    or    BUPEESt 

Yet  this  may  raise  still  more  problems. 
Most  of  the  loans  stipulate  that  India  may 
repay  Interest  and  principal  In  dollars  or 
rupees  (official  rate  21  cents)  over  the  40-year 
term  of  each  loan.  In  case  India's  develop- 
ment plans  aren't  successful  In  saving  for- 
eign currency  through  reduced  Imports  and 
the  New  Delhi  Government  is  unable  to  make 


dollar  payments,  the  United  States  would  find 
Itself  with  a  growing  hoard  of  Indian  rupees. 

In  this  eventuality,  the  United  States  may 
have  a  much  larger  stake  in  the  Indian 
economy  than  it  probably  wants.  Merely 
Juggling  the  rate  at  which  the  money  would 
be  loaned  to  Indian  borrowers,  or  specifying 
how  It  would  be  Invested,  could  greatly  influ- 
ence the  whole  course  of  the  economy. 

"What's  more."  says  an  ICA  official,  "we 
might  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  India  pay 
us  back  In  dollars.  After  all,  this  probably 
would  cut  heavily  into  her  ability  to  buy 
from  us — and  this  Is  a  $200-mllllon  market 
annually  for  United  States  business." 

The  United  States  program  for  fiscal  1958 
consists  of  $225  million  in  long-term  loans. 
$150  million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  $75  million  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  two  principal  dispensing  agencies 
of  our  forelgn-ald  program.  In  addition,  $65 
million  worth  of  wheat  Is  being  shipped  to 
India  this  year.  India  will  pay  for  the  wheat 
In  rupees  and  then  will  get  80  percent  of  the 
rui^ees  right  back  In  further  United  States 
aid.  There  is  also  a  f  6  3-mUllon  outright 
grant  for  technical  cooperation,  covering 
svich  things  as  geological  surveys  and  soil 
studies,  training  of  civil  servants,  and  set- 
ting up  technical  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  from  United 
Slates  Government  agencies,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  fur  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (the  World  Bnnk  for  which  the  United 
States  has  provided  nearly  a  third  of  the 
$9  4  billion  capitalisation)  has  approved 
loans  totaling  $415  6  million  for  India,  mostly 
for  railway,  power,  and  heavy  Industry 
projects. 

taxing  POWER  BETNG  tTSED  TO  DESTROY 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  a  de.sire  to  cut  taxes — and  argument 
to  that  end  is  being  heard — we  must  con- 
sider the  facts.  During  the  past  25  years 
we  have  had  some  kind  of  idea,  east  of 
the  Potomac — as  I  say.  no  real  informa- 
tion ever  reaches  this  place,  so  far  as 
public  opinion  is  concerned — that  the 
way  to  regulate  purchasing  power  and 
the  way  to  regulate  inflation  is  to  regu- 
late taxes  by  taking  money  away  from 
the  people  so  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend.  Someone  sitting  in  a 
bureau  can  always  judge  exactly  how 
much  money  we  should  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  I  think  it  is  an  out- 
rage; it  is  a  policy  which  never  should 
have  been  adopted  and  never  should 
have  been  even  discussed. 

For  150  years  this  Government  en- 
couraged the  people  on  the  farms  and  in 
induj-try,  who  worked  with  their  hands, 
to  save  a  couple  of  dollars  for  a  rainy 
day.  Sometimes  that  was  pretty  hard 
to  do.  but  we  encouraged  it.  Then,  as 
the  family  grew,  the  family  would  have 
to  send  the  children  to  high  school  or 
college,  and  had  a  few  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  schooling. 

PREDATOHT    TAX    POLICY    INAUGURATED    24    TEARS 
AGO 

Then  what  did  we  do?  Twenty-four 
years  ago  we  adopted  an  entirely  new 
policy.  We  had  a  President — a  very 
powerful  President — who  said,  "Spend 
all  your  money.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
out  of  a  depression.  Depend  upon  social 
security  and  unemployment  insurance. 
Do  not  save  any  money.  Saving  is  what 
brings  on  depression." 

So  we  have  pretty  much  adopted  that 
policy.    We  went  from  a  policy  enabling 


people  to  save  money  and  to  get  a  few 
dollars  together,  so  as  to  build  a  business 
or  take  care  of  sickness  or  other  con- 
tingency to  a  policy  of  urging  them  to 
spend  all  their  money. 

PEOPLE  DESPERATELY  TRYING  TO  SAVT  FOR 
FTTTtTRE  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES 

We  suddenly  found,  a  few  months  ago, 
that  the  people  themselves  were  taking  a 
hand.  It  does  not  seem  to  mean  any- 
thing to  Congress.  It  does  not  seem  to 
mean  anything  east  of  the  Potomac 
River.  That  "sound  barrier"  stops  all 
the  public  sentiment  from  getting  to  the 
Capitol.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  suddenly  taken  the  bit  in 
their  teeth,  and  they  are  saving  a  couple 
of  dollars.  Personally  I  think  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  They 
may  want  to  buy  a  business  or  buy  a 
ranch  or  send  their  girls  and  boys  to 
school  for  a  little  more  schooling  beyond 
the  grade  school,  or  even  beyond  the 
high  school.  If  they  have  the  money, 
pretty  nearly  all  of  them  will  do  that. 

Now  they  are  saving  it  and  laughing  at 
those  who  are  saying,  "Let  us  spend  it  all. 
to  get  out  of  the  depression  or  recession." 
I  was  severely  criticized  5  or  6  months  ago 
when  I  said  that  we  had  a  recession.  I 
suppose  everyone  knows  it  now.  The 
people  of  the  country  have  taken  the  bit 
in  their  teeth  and  are  saving  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  we  do  not  like  that. 

SENATOR    RECALLS   OWN    TOUR    OF   INDIA    AND 
OTHER  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES 

With  respect  to  the  bill  before  us,  this 
Is  a  bill  to  help  absolute  monarchies,  dic- 
tatorships, and  empire-minded  nations  to 
exploit  their  colonial  peoples  and  pos- 
sessions. I  have  been  in  India.  I  visited 
in  Mr.  Nehru's  office  for  4 '2  hours.  He 
is  a  very  fine,  soft-spoken  man.  He  is  a 
Communist,  and  does  not  even  know  it. 
All  the  principles  of  India  are  commu- 
nistic. I  was  in  New  Delhi.  Calcutta,  at 
the  Taj  Mahal,  and  I  traveled  in  south- 
ern India.  I  have  been  to  Karachi,  the 
capital  of  Pakistan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  been  in  all  the  countries.  I 
thought  that  during  the  first  8  years  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  I  should  vL-^it 
all  our  star  boarders.  I  did  so.  I  saw  the 
industries.  I  did  not  go  for  social  pur- 
poses. 

For  2^2  months  I  was  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what 
I  am  talking  about  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. In  1954  I  came  back  from  a  trip 
to  Russia.  I  was  in  Russia,  a  thou.^and 
miles  east  of  the  Urals  in  Novosibirsk.  I 
traveled  down  through  the  lake  region  to 
Tashkent,  over  in  Asia,  where  there  are 
a  couple  of  million  acres  of  land,  mostly 
in  long  staple  cotton.  That  is  close  to 
India,  again.  It  is  just  across  a  mountain 
range. 

We  talk  about  Afghanistan:  we  talk 
about  India ;  we  talk  about  Syria.  They 
are  all  on  the  edge  of  Russia.  To  try  to 
control  those  countries  would  be  like 
Russia  trying  to  control  Cuba  or  Santo 
Domingo.  What  would  we  do  if  the  Rus- 
sians started  to  do  something  like  that? 
I  am  not  sure,  but  when  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bulganin — and  I  saw  him 
5  or  6  times  after  that  at  cocktail  parties 
and  visited  with  him — in  answer  to  a 
direct  question  from  him,  "What  would 
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you  do  If  we  started  building  a  base  In 
Cuba?"  I  replied,  "We  wouJd  bomb  the 
hell  out  of  you."  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
would,  with  a  State  Department  such  as 
we  have. 

BILL  ABXM  $*  BnXION  TO%  rOWaOWBM,  KOTKTNO 

roi  AMEStCAxa'  outuuxo  auas,  or  vn- 

XMPLOTBO 

This  Is  »  bill  professedly  to  give  the 
the  beneflclarlei  security,  while  In  re- 
ftlltjr  It  undermines  our  security  at  home, 
A  (orel«n-»ld  blU  with  •  |3-binion-plua 
t«ff  on  it.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  hc*lp  the 
21  dUtroMed  areiis  in  Ohio,  the  19  in 
Michigan,  or  18  in  Mttiwttchujwtt*,  It  !• 
not  ft  bill  to  help  the  19  dUtreiuied  areas 
in  Penniiylvftnla,  or  the  14  each  In  Con- 
necticut, lUlnolH,  and  West  Vlralnla.  It 
Is  not  a  bill  to  help  the  13  dlstrewjed  tireas 
In  New  York,  or  the  12  each  In  Indiana 
and  North  Carolina,  or  any  of  their  un- 
employed. This  is  a  bill  to  help  foreign- 
ers, not  Americans. 

What  do  we  think  we  are  doing?  We 
are  selling  the  people — the  women's  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  University  Women, 
and  others,  on  the  theory  that  we  must 
divide  our  wealth,  our  tax  money,  and 
our  markets  to  preserve  peace  on  earth. 
What  we  are  doing  is  getting  ready  for 
a  war  whicJi  we  cannot  win.  If  we  go 
down  economically— and  that  is  where 

we  are  headed,  because  we  are  living  on 
a  war  economy — the  American  woricing- 
men  and  investors  will  take  a  look;  and 
if  they  are  competing  for  the  American 

market  on  an  even  basis  with  the  for- 
eigners, with  a  tariff  or  duty  which  com- 
pensates for  the  difference  in  casts,  they 
will  accept  the  situation,  in  my  opinion. 
But  if  we  give  that  market  away,  as  we 
are  doing,  leaving  for  the  American 
workingman  and  investor  nothing  but 
national-defense  material  when  the  eco- 
nomic slump  comes,  we  may  wake  up 
with  the  kind  of  rovernment  which  we 
think  we  are  fighting. 

ErU.      WOULD      HELP      COUNTRIIirS      WIIFRE      MOB3 
INSULTTD    VICE   PBESIDENT  ON    RECKNT  TOUB 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  help  the  10  dis- 
tressed areas  in  Kentucky,  or  the  9  in  tlie 
State  of  Washington,  or  the  8  in  New 
Jersey,  or  the  6  each  in  Wisconsin.  Texas, 
and  Alabama:  the  5  each  in  Tennessee 
and  Oregon,  or  the  4  in  Missoui-i.  This  is 
a  bill  to  help  states  overseas  in  Europe, 
Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America,  includ- 
ing countries  in  which  mobs  .'^pit  at  our 
Vice  President  and  desecrate  our  flag. 

I  have  been  in  Peru.  I  have  been  in  all 
the  South  American  countries.  In  1D54, 
Senate  Report  1627  of  the  83d  Congress, 
was  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  report  it  was 
stated  specifically,  after  full  Investiga- 
tion, that  the  Western  Hemisphere  could 
be  made  self-sufficient  with  respect  to 
everything  it  needed  for  peace  or  war. 

That  report  also  stated  that  we  could 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
North  America.  Within  a  yeai'  or  two  we 
shall  be  chased  out  of  Europe.  Those 
nations  will  insist  that  we  leave  and  take 
our  bases  with  us.  because  their  own  se- 
curity at  home  will  be  threatened  so  lonsr 
as  we  are  there.  We  can  hear  rumblings 
to  that  effect  now. 


MORE  STATIS  WTTH  DISTRESSU)  AKXAS  CITB) 

I  find  on  the  list  of  dl-stressed  areas 
which  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity has  Just  issued  that  there  are  three 
such  areas  each  in  Montana,  Virginia, 
and  Maine.  This  Is  not  a  bill  to  help 
those  areaa.  Nor  is  It  a  bill  to  help  the 
distressed  arens  In  California,  Ocorgla, 
Kansai,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  TMnnd,  or  Vermont,  with 
two  each;  nor  the  slmde  dlntrrsAicd  area 
In  each  of  the  »tAtos  of  Iowa,  MUslMlppl, 
and  Utah. 
TWO!  i>f"»Tiir»iirt>  rrn«rwn  nf  pnvrnTy-*nifncri» 

fUKRTO   KICO   ant  NO   ftHARC   Of   roRRlOM    AID 

llie  distressed  areas  I  have  lljtted  are 
In  Ametican  States.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  diktre&iied  urea  In  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  There  are  three  In  Puerto  Rico, 
which  I  did  not  Include  In  the  total. 
This  is  not  a  bill  to  extend  aid  to  them. 
In  Puerto  Rico  there  are  Americans  as 
poverty  stricken,  destitute,  and  under- 
nourished as  any  of  the  people  in  British 
Guiana,  Ethiopia.  Cambodia,  or  tlie 
Sudan.  This  bill  is  not  to  help  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  but  to  sliower  millions  on 
distant  areas  which  I  have  named. 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  HAVE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE  FOR 
AMmlCAN  MAIiKET  ON  EQUAL  BASIS  WITH 
FOREIGN    NATIONS 

Coming  back  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  retjulation  of  foreign 

trade  and  tlic  national  economy  contem- 
plates tnat  Americans  shall  be  i>ermitted 
to  compete  for  the  American  mark 't  on 
an  even  basis  with  foreign  natioas. 
When  the  American  market  is  satLsfled, 
Americans  should  compete  in  forei'-'ii  na- 
tions in  accordance  with  their  efllcicncy 
and  ability  to  sell  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. At  tlie  present  time  Americans  are 
not  able  to  compete  in  that  mai  ket. 

FOIIEIGN    AID    BILLIONS    WOULD    SPEED     RFCOVERT 
IF    CHANGED    TO    AMERICAN    AID    BILLIONS 

Mr.  President,  if  $3  billion  were  ex- 
pended in  a  proper  manner  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
stress  in  our  own  243  distressed  areas 
and  bring  some  security  and  comfort  to 
the  American  citizens  making  their 
homes  and  rai.sing  their  familioR  in  those 
areas.  Three  billion  dollars  would  build 
schools,  create  new  industries,  construct 
public  works,  pive  employment,  and  build 
vast  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects 
to  give  them  new  homes  and  new 
security. 

The  State  Department  has  had  a  bill 
in  Congress  for  the  past  20  years  or  so, 
knowing  that  the  economic  situation  we 
have  today  would  be  coming  along.  We 
have  been  living  in  two  wars  and  in 
preparation  for  war  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  state  Department  has  had 
a  bill  in  Con<;ress  knowing  what  this 
remaking  of  tlie  industrial  map  and  the 
financing  of  production  abroad  was 
going  to  do  to  the  working  people  and 
investors  of  this  country — this  combi- 
nation that  Mr.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  time,  voiced  specifi- 
cally. What  was  It?  It  was  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  would  be  used  to  retain 
workers  In  various  areas — workers  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  free 
trade  and  foreign  aid — and  the  money 
would  be  used  to  send  the  people  to  other 
areas  in  order  to  compensate  to  some 


extent  for  the  loss  to  the  stockholders 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  indus- 
tries that  had  been  destroyed. 

mUSSIAN  PROGRAM  OP  MABS  MIORATIOMB  VTATB 
DEPARTMKNT  a  RXMZOT  POR  UMEMPLOTMUrT 

That  bill  has  not  been  passed,  but  It 
will  have  to  be  pa.sscd  one  of  these  days, 
If  this  is  to  be  continued.  That  Is  the 
Russian  method,  llie  only  difference  is 
that  the  Russians  do  not  need  legisla- 
tion with  which  to  do  the  job;  they 
merely  take  the  workinumen  from  one 
placA  to  any  other  place  tn  Russia,  or 
wherever  they  dominate  othrr  nations. 
If  the  workers  huj-vUc,  It  Is  all  rlaht;  if 
thi-y  do  not  survive,  they  do  not  ml-js 
them  Now  uc  are  «iurt»n«  that  prin- 
ciple here.  The  bill  before  us  Is  a  bill  to 
subhidtze  foreigners,  Including  foreigners 
In  Soviet  satellites.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  already  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  it.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  finance  Yugoslavia  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  send  money  he- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

How  can  we  reach  such  a  low  level  In 
a  short  space  of  24  years?  That  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  Mr.  President.  Thirty 
years  ago.  if  anyone  had  said  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  tax 
them.selves  to  send  money  abroad  to  build 
plants  to  compete  with  American  work- 
int,'men,  they  would  have  put  him  in  the 

in«;ane  asylum,  without  much  question. 
Regardless  of  the  change  in  sentiment 
east  of  the  Potomac,  where  no  public 
sentiment  ever  arrives,  due  to  the  sound 

bariicr.  it  i.s  still  a  good  place. 

WARNING  BT  RFPUBLICAN  POLtCT  COMMTTTTR 
CUMRMAN     RtCALl.CD 

On  March  9  of  this  year  the  distin- 
guished cliairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  voiced  his  alarm  at 
.some  a'=pecls  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
in  a  release  to  the  press.    It  read  in  part: 

When  the  taxpayer  reads  that  we  have  Just 
granted  $C25  million  worth  of  economic  aid 
to  neutralist  India — practlcnily  on  the  heels 
of  giving  $98  million  worth  of  forelpn  aid 
credlta  to  Communte*  Poland,  and  %62  5  mil- 
lion In  farm  surpluses  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slovla — he  will  certainly  question  wliat  Is 
being  done  with  hU  tax  dollars. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampohire  and  compliment  him  on  his 
ob.scrvation.  He  refers  to  the  taxpayer. 
How  much  more  will  the  unemployed  cit- 
izen of  the  243  present  distressed  areas  In 
the  United  States  question  what  Is  being 
done  with  the  taxpayers'  dollar? 

DOLLARS  FOR  PORnCN  CCUNTRTES  HAVE  PAILFB 
TO  PURCH\SE  KVFN  THEIR  GOOD  WILL—  HELP 
DICTATORS   TO    HOLD   WAGES    IXOWN 

As  Ions  as  he  had  a  Job,  he  paid  his 
taxes — involuntarily.  It  is  true — and  the 
taxes  were  deducted  from  his  paycheck. 
He  is  not  now  getting  the  dollar.  Some 
resident  of  Laos.  Yugoslavia,  Venezuela. 
Peru,  or  India  may  be  getting  it.  We 
know  the  good  will  we  have  gained  from 
it  in  the  last  two  places. 

I  was  in  Peru  in  1954.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  more  Communists  in  Peru 
than  there  are  in  New  York  City.  A 
great  many  people  down  there  do  not 
like  the  concessions  our  own  people  get 
in  those  nations  tmder  dictators  or  forced 
presidents.  They  are  paying  off  to  the 
dictators  and  the  government  and  hold- 
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Ing  their  wages  down;  then  taking  what 
the  traffic  will  bear  for  the  product,  and 
that  is  the  profit. 

We  say  that  we  wart  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  What  do  we  actually  do? 
As  long  as  we  spend  this  money  in  these 
nations  to  build  the  plants  and  then 
br  ng  the  products  to  this  country  and 
thereby  throw  our  own  people  out  of 
work,  but  hold  their  wages  down,  we  are 
not  raising  the  stand  ird  of  living,  How- 
ever, If  we  changed  that  policy,  and  if 
we  did  not  give  them  the  cash,  but 
treated  them  as  gooc:  neluhborR,  it  would 
be  «  different  story,  llm  United  flutes 
Is  their  only  protect*  »r, 

raoracnoir,  mot  doli  am,  latin  ambiica's 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  protector 
of  the  Western  Hem  sphere.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  protect  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  taxpayers'  money. 
If  any  nation,  as  President  Monroe  said 
in  1823,  135  years  ego.  moves  into  that 
area,  we  should  an  1  could  destroy  her 
warmaking  capaci  y  at  home.  We 
should  be  the  judge  of  our  own  .security. 
Any  nation  that  mo/es  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  knows  what  it  can  expect 
from  us.  That  pol;cy  has  not  clianyed 
one  iota  since  it  wa;  issued  by  President 
Monroe.  We  certaii.ly  might  have  to  ex- 
tend it  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
the  Atlantic  areas,  imd  to  whatever  area 
or  along  whatever  line  or  boundary 
wherever  our  securry  is  threatened;  and 
we  could  move  against  any  nation  com- 
ing in.side  that  area,  economically  and 
militarily. 

Then  we  would  br  in  a  position  to  de- 
stroy that  nations  warmaking  capacity 
at  home,  and  not  create  a  small  war. 
The  next  time  w<'  do  that,  someone 
should  be  impeachei. 

rORDGN     TRADE     BOOKLfT     RrVEALS     SCHrME     TO 
PROMOTE    INTTRN/TlONAL    SOCIALISM 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  real  rea- 
son for  this  desperation  in  the  executive 
branch  for  a  perpei  ual  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram with  more  tillions  of  taxpayers 
money  .squandered  I'very  year  in  distant 
foreign  lands.     I  think  I  know. 

In  the  propagarda  booklet  put  out 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  State,  De- 
partment of  Defence,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  titled 
"Background  for  Mutual  Security, "  we 
have  the  tipoff. 

It  is  this,  and  I  quote  it  from  the 
handsome  booklet; 

We  have  tried  to  <ncournge  trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  Jree  world  by  reducing 
restrictions,  by  reclp.'ocal  trade  legislation, 
revision  of  customs  procedures,  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  Ccneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

We  have  helped  tc  make  needed  capital 
available  by  contributing  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Rec<  nstructlon  and  Devel- 
opment, by  Increaslnij  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Imi>ort  Bank,  and  by  es- 
tablishing the  E>eveloi)ment  Loan  Fund. 
.  •  •  •  • 

We  have  attempted  with  success  to  mesh 
the  resources  of  thu  United  States  and 
friendly  nations — res<urce8  of  populations. 
skills,  raw  materials  j  nd  productive  capaci- 
ties and  defense  capabilities— to  produce 
results  far  greater  than  could  be  obtained 
by  tills  Nation  or  any  other  nation  trying  to 


protect    its    Interests    or   promote    its    wel- 
fare In  Isolatlou. 

THS    MESH    FLAW 

I  repeat  that:  "To  mesh  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions." What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  to  average  and  to  mesh  and  to 
mix  up  and  to  level  off.  So  that  our  170 
million  people,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, and  the  2>3  billion  other  people  in 
the  world  will  me»«h  or  average  the  re- 
sources. Where  does  that  put  us?  That 
is  Just  about  like  pouring  a  glaRs  of  water 
into  the  city  reservoir  and  meshing  and 
averaging  the  level  of  that  reservoir  with 
the  glass  of  water.  The  result  Is  that 
whoever  does  that  Is  merely  out  of  water 
and  the  level  of  the  reservoir  has  not 
been  changed  very  much. 

ACCNCIU     WOULD     MESH     NATION'S     RBBOURCES 
WITH    THOSE    or    WORLD 

What  is  to  happen  to  our  resources? 
We  will  "mesh  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  nations — re- 
sources of  populations,  skills,  raw  ma- 
terials and  productive  capacities  and  de- 
fense capabilitie.s — to  produce  results  far 
greater  than  could  be  obtained  by  this 
Nation  or  any  other  nation  trying  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  or  promote  its  welfare 
in  isolation." 

Mr.  President,  that  one  paragraph  is 
very  clear.  We  are  meshing  and  aver- 
aging and  leveling  the  standards  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  which  some  call  the 
Free  World. 

That  one  paragraph  alone  should  scare 
every  Senator  and  Representative  to 
death,  if  he  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  That  is  a  fairly  honest 
statement  of  purpose.  The  purpose  is 
international  socialism;  but  it  still  is  a 
fairly  honest  statement. 

OUT    ACHESONING    ACHESON' 

The  State  Department  is  getting  bold- 
er in  its  economic  plans.  Even  Mr.  Ache- 
son  did  not  suggest  that  part  of  it;  he 
merely  suggested  that  we  could  not 
separate  the  two  any  longer;  that  the 
State  Department  had  to  handle  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  country— that  is.  regulate 
its  economy— together  with  the  foreign 
policy.  Assistant  Secretary  Thorpe  fol- 
lowed with  his  free  trade  principle  state- 
ment, which,  if  implemented,  would 
have  taken  away  almost  every  authority 
which  the  Senate  and  House  ever  had 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

STATE      DEPARTMEKT'S      MF.SH      FLAN      ANALYZED 

L^t  US  analyze  this.  First,  the  De- 
partment of  State  says  it  has  tried  to 
encourage  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World.  They  do  not  say  that  they 
have  done  so,  but  they  say  they  have 
tried.  They  do  not  say  they  have  tried  to 
encourage  trade  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States  and  thus  en- 
hance our  commerce  and  economy,  but 
that  they  have  tried  to  encourage  it  gen- 
erally, so  to  speak,  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World. 

Apparently  they  include  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  in  the  Free  World,  which  it  is 
not.  but  we  will  let  that  pass.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  question  in  my 
mind  if  any  colony  or  dependency  of  the 
empire-minded  powers  can  be  considered 


a  part  of  the  Free  World.  At  least,  they 
are  not  free  from  their  old  European 
masters.  But  we  will  let  that  pass  also. 
What  is  the  Piee  World?  If  one  looks 
at  a  map  and  draws  a  dividing  line  at 
central  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  he  can  throw 
a  baseball  across  the  rest  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  part  of  Europe  which  will  be 
neutral  If  a  war  starts.  It  will  have  to 
be  neutral;  otherwise,  It  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  30  minutes.  That  is  the  area 
from  which  Americans  will  be  Invited  to 
depart  within  a  year  or  two  ycors.  bf- 
cau*c  their  security  will  be  threatened  If 
they  remain  there.  That  ha«  already 
been  indicated. 

KCUNOMIC  UNION  OF  ETTROPC  WOULD  SE  MO 
BOON    TO    AMERICA 

Another  thing  which  must  become 
evident  is  the  economic  union  of  Euro- 
pean states.  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  the  success  of  such  an  eco- 
nomic union,  because  even  the  nations 
of  Europe  will  not  submit  to  having  free 
trade  among  themselves.  Because  the 
wages  and  standards  of  living  in  those 
countries  are  approximately  tlie  same, 
an  economic  union  could  very  easily  be 
establi-shed.  But  if  they  achieve  an  eco- 
nomic union,  they  will  demand  the  pro- 
tection of  tariiTs.  Import  permits,  ex- 
change i>ermits,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  will  protect  their  workingmen  and 

investors  once  a  commercial  Investment 
has  been  made.  So  United  States  ma- 
terial could  not  enter  those  countries 
anyway. 

WORLDWIDE  PLAN  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  TO 
POVR  WORLD'S  GOODS  LNTO  UNITED  STATES 
MARKETS 

The  State  Department  and  the  other 
directors  of  this  program  have  told  us 
how  they  have  tried  to  encourage  world- 
wide trade  by  such  devices  as  the  reci- 
procal trade  legislation,  revision  of  cus- 
toms procedures,  and  participation  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Only  last  year.  Congress  was  asked  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Trade  Cooperation,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  pushing.  That  was  a 
replica  of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, which  Congress  rejected 
some  years  earlier.  We  rejected  OIC 
last  year. 

All  that  that  legislation  would  have 
done,  if  it  had  been  pa.ssed.  would  have 
been  to  approve  what  is  being  done  in 
Geneva,  where  36  competitive  nations 
are  sitting  at  a  table,  dividing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States  markets 
among  themselves.  But  even  though  we 
did  not  pass  it,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  still  continuing 
to  operate  under  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  and  Mr.  Dulles  so  testified 
under  my  questioning. 

All  these  schemes,  of  course,  are  de- 
vices to  encourage  the  trade  of  foreign 
nations  by  opening  American  markets 
to  their  products.  American  markets 
are  the  only  markets  in  the  pot.  If  the 
United  States  withdrew,  there  would  i>e 
no  game.  The  game  is  to  divide  our 
markets  among  themselves,  and  not  to 
allow  any  of  our  products  to  enter  other 
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nations,  unless  those  nations  are  Rub- 
sldized.  The  plan  Is  to  encourage  world- 
wide foreign  cotni>etltlon  against  Amer- 
ican workers  and  Investors,  lor  the 
American  dollar. 

STATTB  DEPARTMENT  WANTS  TO  SWStTH*  TH« 
BILLION  DOLLAK  OIVEAWAT  POT  WITH  BILLIONS 
WE    STILL    HAVE    AT    HOME 

In  addition  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  give  away,  the  State  Department 
wants  the  foreigm  countries  to  have 
the  billions  we  have  retained  at  home  to 
support  our  own  economy. 

The  foreign  aid  dollars  which  Con- 
gress has  been  voting  for  the  past  11 
years,  and  those  for  which  we  are  asked 
to  vote  today,  is  merely  money  to  put 
foreign  countries  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete, and  compete  successfully:  to  sub- 
sidize their  industries,  develop  their  re- 
sources, and  finance  their  trade  and 
commerce,  so  that  inevitably  they  can 
invade,  seize,  and  destroy  our  markets 
and  create  more  unemployment  and  dis- 
tressed areas  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  buying  anything.  We  are 
furnishing  money  with  which  to  buy 
products  which  are  surplus  in  the  United 
States  from  the  overproduction  of  man\i- 
factured  goods. 

BILLIONS  IN  FOREIGN  ATD  CTVEN  FTUROPE  IN 
1920'S  BT  NATION'S  BANKERS 

In  1919.  after  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  I  returned  from  France  along  with 
a  million  and  a  half  others  who  had  been 
sent  abroad,  out  of  the  4  or  5  million 
who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  start- 
ed to  dig  into  my  business  a!?ain.  I 
watched  our  foreign  affairs  as  time  went 
on.  In  the  1920's,  the  New  York  bank- 
ers lent  between  $8  billion  and  $10  bil- 
lion to  foreign  nations. 

The  New  York  bankers  loaned  that 
money  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
repaid  with  interest,  and  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  would  buy  our  goods.  They 
did  buy  some  of  the  .floods,  becau.se  the 
New  York  bankers  controlled  the  money; 
but  the  bankers  did  not  get  back  any  of 
the  money  or  any  interest  on  it.  So  in 
due  time  the  bankers  divided  the  loans 
among  their  member  banks  and  hastened 
the  depression.  The  memories  of  those 
bankers  would  make  the  memory  of  an 
elephant  a  piker. 

BANKERS  SHIFT  FOREIGN  AID  PHOCRAM  TO  TAX- 
PAYERS'   WORLD    WAR    U 

So  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  In- 
stead of  the  bankers  lending  their  own 
money,  the  money  of  their  d<^positors, 
taxpayers,  to  the  capitals  of  Europe 
with  which  to  buy  our  goods,  a  propa- 
ganda such  as  had  never  before  been 
known  flooded  the  country,  namely,  that 
the  taxpayers  should  furnish  the  money 
to  the  foreign  nations  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  all  of  its  successors  for  the 
recovery  of  the  foreign  nations. 

That  was  called  dollar  shortage. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  person 
can  have  a  dollar  shortage.  That  is 
when  he  spends  more  each  month  than 
he  makes.  But  a  foreign  nation,  or  any 
nation,  for  that  matter,  can  have  a  dollar 
shortase  in  two  ways:  First,  by  expend- 
ing more  than  it  earns  each  year,  which 
is  considerable  among  all  of  them.  Sec- 
ond, by  setting  the  price  on  their  money. 
in  terms  of  dollars,  higher  than  the  mar- 


ket price  which  anj'body  will  pay,  except 
a  Congress  which  seems  to  have  gone 
clear  out  of  its  mind.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  today. 

TRIPLE    PROGRAM    CBPOtTSXO    TK    ACENCT    PROPA- 
GANDA    IS    IN     roREicM    iNTRRsaT;     against 

AMERICAN  INTEREST 

The  so-called  reciprocal  trade  legisla- 
tion, which  Is  not  reciprocal  and  was 
never  intended  to  be ;  the  revision  of 
customs  procedures;  and  participation  in 
GATT  are  all  devices  against  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  nations,  and  are  pro- 
jected, as  the  propaganda  brochure  of 
the  three  agencies  in  the  executive  de- 
partment proclaims  them  to  be,  "to  en- 
courage trade  among  the  nations." 

We  encourage  them  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  markets  of  the  United 
States;  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  But 
not  content  with  the  division  of  our  mar- 
kets among  them,  we  provide  them  with 
funds  with  which  to  construct  plants 
which  will  produce  various  articles  which 
will  be  sold  in  comi^tition  willi  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  plants.  In  that  way. 
we  make  it  possible  for  the  low-paid 
labor  of  these  foreign  countries  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  American  workers. 

OTHER      CIV'r..\WAY      AC.E.NCirS      CRE  \TXD      IN      CXHX 
ICA-STATE  DEPARTMENT  BILL  FAILS 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  aid  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for  now.  some  other  give- 
away agencies  have  been  created,  just 
in  case  some  Congress  should  be  sane 
enough  to  vote  for  Americans  instead  of 
foreigners.  These  include,  as  the.se  E>e- 
partments  state,  the  International  Bank, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  a  few 
others  which  they  do  not  mention. 

The  third  paragraph  quoted  from  their 
brochure  is  the  payoff — the  admis-sion 
that  they  have  attempted  "to  mesh  the 
resources  of  the  Uiuted  States  and 
friendly  nations." 

UNITED   STATES   RfSOXTRCES,   JOBS,    MARKXTS,   TTJT 
UP  FOR  "CRABS  " 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  they 
have  attempted  to  distribute,  on  an 
equal  basis,  the  wealth  and  the  markets 
of  the  American  jseople  among  the  peo- 
ples of  all  these  foreign  countries.  In 
GATT  there  is  a  little  "gimmick"  pro- 
vision which  states  specifically  that  any 
nation  which  can  show  that  it  has  a  dol- 
lar shortage  or  a  shortage  of  its  dollar 
balance  does  not  need  to  pay  its  share 
under  the  agreement  until — what.  Mr. 
President?  Until  the  wealth  is  equally 
divided.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
on  the  way  to  an  equal  division  with 
these  foreign  coiuitries  of  the  markets 
and  the  cash  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
The  dishonest  part  of  the  third  para- 
graph quoted  from  the  brochure  is  that 
they  have  also  attempted  to  mesh  the 
resources  of  unfriendly  nations;  the  re- 
sources of  nations  that  are  neither 
friendly  nor  unfriendly,  but  just  have 
their  hands  out;  and  the  resources  of 
dependencies  or  areas  that  are  not  na- 
tions at  all,  but  simply  are  exploited 
colonies. 

INTERNATIONAL    BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  President,  history  shows  that 
Without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know, 
when  a  person  has  begun  to  engage  in 

blackmail,  it  has  been  necessary  either 


to  shoot  him  or  to  force  him  to  leave  the 
country.  Blackmail,  once  beR\in,  be- 
comes more  and  more  Insistent.  That 
is  the  situation  today:  the  United  States 
Is  simply  being  blackmailed  and  pres- 
sured into  paying  more  and  more  cash  to 
these  foreign  countries. 

Recently,  one  nation  laid  down  the 
rules  under  which  It  would  accept  aid 
from  the  United  States,  and  was  very 
arrogant  about  them.  I  saw,  either  In 
one  of  today's  newsjjapers,  or  In  one  of 
yesterday's  newspapers,  an  article  to  the 
effect  that  Yurioslavia  plans  to  sue  Rus- 
sia— in  the  International  Court,  I  sup- 
pose— because  Russia  promised  Yugo- 
slavia a  certain  amount  of  money,  but  is 
not  now  delivering  it.  It  could  be  that 
such  a  court  action  would  constitute  a 
precedent  which  could  be  used  by  other 
countries.  In  that  event,  I  suppose  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  would  bcKln  to 
sue  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  a  very  in- 
teresting conversation  is  being  held  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  Chamber;  but  at 
the  moment  I  am  not  intere.sted  in  it. 

The  PRE-dIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmifk  in  the  chair).  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

INTrRNATlONAL  SOCIALISM  MFANS  MORB 
AMERICAN    DISTKTSS 

Mr.  M ALONE.  So,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  been  pointing  out,  the  attempt 
has  been  to  mesh  the  raw  materials,  pro- 
ductive capacities  and  resources  of  all 
these  areas  into  a  sort  of  a  comjKJsito 
whole,  or,  in  other  words,  mix  the 
wealth,  real  and  p>otentlal.  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  world  in  one  pot.  so  no 
country  or  dependency  will  be  any  richer 
or  poorer  than  the  rest,  and  so  all  shall 
live  under  a  universal  international  so- 
cialism. 

Never.  Mr.  President,  was  a  statement 
clearer  than  the  one  I  have  just  made. 
It  shows  what  we  are  buying  and  are 
engaged  to  buy  with  our  foreign  aid, 
whereas  243  distressed  or  depressed 
areas  now  exist  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  objective  seems  to  be  a  distressed 
and  depressed  United  States,  on  the 
exact  and  precipe  level  of,  say.  Sudan. 
Surinam,  L,aos.  LJbya,  Iran,  India.  Brit- 
ish Quiana,  or  British  Honduras.  All  of 
them  are  embraced  in  the  program  we 
are  a.sked  to  finance. 

'WAR  THREAT    HURLED  BT   ONE-WORLDF-RS  TO   SELL 
THEIR     PROGRAM    OF    ECONOMIC    SURRENDER 

The  program  is  being  sold  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  on  the  ba.sis  of 
either  divide  your  markets  and  ca.'-h 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  or 
you  will  have  war.  Thus  are  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  being  threat- 
ened. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  this  program 
continues  a  little  further,  with  the  result 
that  the  United  States  goes  down  eco- 
nomically, war  against  the  United  States 
will  not  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  any 
country,  in  order  to  do  what  these  coun- 
tries have  in  mind  doing  to  the  United 
States. 

Why  we  should  be  asked  to  flnance 
British,  Dutch,  or  French  colonies  is  be- 
yond me.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
nations  which  have  exploited  them 
should  be  the  ones  to  extend  them  aid. 
But   perhaps   the   objective   Is   to   bring 
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American  Uvlru?  and  wage  standards 
down  also  to  those  of  those  colonial  pos- 
sessicHis. 

roRFlCN  AIDBRB  TO  EWO  Ct  MPAIGN  WHEM    UMIIEU 

rrATEB  Bcsoivoacr  bawkrupts 

When  n  common  level  is  reached, 
when  the  living  standards  of  all  the  world 
have  been  averaged  down  to  bare  subsis- 
tence for  all.  when  tht  wage  of  the  Amer- 
ican workman  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
coolie  In  Vietnam  or  the  native  in 
Rhodesia,  then,  and  t  "len  only,  under  the 
premise  of  the  Statn  Department  and 
ICA,  will  the  objective  be  achieved  and 
the  need  for  foreign  aid  disappear. 

Mr.  President,  agam  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  acencies  of  our 
Government  .say  to  the  people  of  these 
foreign  countries.  "Ciur  objective  is  to 
raise  your  .standard  of  living."  Bat,  Mr. 
President,  how  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  going  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  2,500,000,000 
people  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  by  divldins  with  them  the  wealth 
of  the  170  million  people  of  the  United 
States?  Of  course,  that  question  an- 
swers itself:  no  argument  is  needed. 

If  we  are  interested  in  raislrm  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  woikers  of  all 
these  other  countries,  our  policy  in  that 
connection  and  the  way  we  po  about 
implementing  it  defeat  our  very  purpose, 
because  so  long  as  free  trade  exists,  after 
we  make  it  possible  for  new  plants  to  be 
built  in  these  foreign  countries,  the 
products  of  those  pLints — produced  by 
working  men  who  are  paid  low  wages — 
when  Imported  into  the  United  States 
on  a  basis  of  virtually  free  trade,  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  jobs  and 
investments  of  the  American  p>eople. 

rOREICN     AIA     A     VIOLATION     OF     SPIRIT     OF     THX 
CONSTITUTION 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  It 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  revert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  any  expenditure 
of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Unit«d  Statef^.  for  th«.^  benefit  of  foreign 
nations,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Purthermore,  any  attempt  to  consoli- 
date the  legislative  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Gk)vemment,  and 
to  transfer  the  F>ower  of  the  Congress 
to  the  executive  branch,  so  as  to  enable 
It  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  to  divide 
with  other  countries  the  cash  and  the 
markets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  all  under  an  alleged  policy  of 
advancing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  established, 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

UNmCD  STATES  FREE  IMPORT  PLAN  KEEPS  FORFTCN 
WAGES  AT  LOWEST  LEVELS  WHOJE  INCREASINO 
THEIR    KMPLOTEBS'    PROFITS 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  If  the 
Congress  once  again  follows  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  and  If  the 
legislative  branch  of  otir  Government 
once  again  regulates  foreign  trade  and 
national  economy  through  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  duties  or  tariffs,  and  stops 
the  distribution  of  tbe  money  of  the  tax- 
papers  of  our  eountiT  among  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,   and  if  the  Tariff 
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Commission,  an  agent  of  the  Congress, 
is  permitted  to  do  exactly  what  the  Con- 
stitution provides,  namely,  regulate  the 
duties  and  Imposts  or  tariffs,  or  what- 
ever we  may  wish  to  call  them — or,  in 
other  words,  to  regulate  foreign  trade — 
and  if  the  tariff  is,  as  the  1930  Tariff  Act 
provides,  fixed  at  such  a  pwint  that  It 
will  represent  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  In  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  of  production  of  such 
an  article  or  a  like  article  in  the  chief 
competing  foreign  nation — that  is 
exactly  the  language  of  that  act — then 
the  profit  will  be  taken  out  of  cheap 
labor  at  the  waters  edge;  and  then  the 
importing  nations  will  see  that  the 
party  is  over,  and  that  they  might  just 
as  well  permit  the  wages  paid  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  country  rise,  and  thus  create 
a  market  among  their  own  people. 

HOME     MARKFT     RICHEST    IN     THE     WORLD;      BRO- 
CHTJRX  AUTHORS  WOULD  DESTROY  IT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
100  American  workmen  are  earning  $18 
or  $20  a  day,  each,  they  and  their  families 
are  in  the  market  for  automobiles,  wash- 
ing machines,  electrical  appliances,  in- 
cluding radios  and  television  sets.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  100  such  families 
will  be  in  the  market  to  buy  more  mate- 
rials than  20  times  that  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  a  foreign  nation  who  are  paid 
anjnvhere  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  a  day. 

So.  Mr.  President,  under  the  premise 
of  these  executive  agencies — and  I  still 
refer,  in  that  cormection  to  the  State 
Department,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  or  ICA.  and  the 
Defense  Department,  who  are  the  ones 
who  joined  in  issuing  the  brochure — 
foreign  aid  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
from  their  standpoint,  when  the  entire 
United  States  is  a  continentwide  impov- 
erished, distressed  area- 
Let  us  revert  to  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  again  be  the  free  and  independent, 
ever-expanding  Nation,  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  involved  in  no  foreign  entangle- 
ments or  foreign  wars,  the  America  we 
were  for  140  years  before  misguided 
statesmen  plunged  us  into  the  free  trade, 
international  socialist  trap  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 


PAY  BILL  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 

Dining  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Majlone's 
speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  further  delay  in  taking 
final  action  on  the  justified,  meritorious 
increase  for  the  Nation's  1  million  classi- 
fied employees.  On  learning  earlier  this 
afternoon  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  insist  on  a  conference  on  the 
Senate  amendment  adopted  yesterday.  I 
immediately  notified  the  House  that  the 
Senate  conferees  would  be  available  to 
meet  this  afternoon,  tonight,  or  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  House 
conferees  will  not  be  available  to  meet 
this  week. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  soon  as  I  retiu-n 
to  the  city  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
the  conferees  will  be  able  to  meet  and 
come  to  a  decision  promptly. 


The  Federal  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  expect  a  speedy, 
final  conclusion  to  this  long,  dra'wnout 
fight.  I  hope  that  the  final  decision  will 
be  forthcoming  next  week. 

I  also  am  glad  the  bill  carrie.-?  a  retro- 
active feature  to  January  1,  so  that  the 
employees  are  protected. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICY  RECONSID- 
ERED—H— REORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  my  intention  in 
this  brief  talk  to  analyze  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  reorganizing  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

For  the  present  and  for  the  foresee- 
able future  the  need  of  the  Free  World — ■ 
indeed  of  the  whole  world — is  for  an 
effective  holding  policy.  We  need  to  buy 
time  during  which  the  arduous  processes 
of  establishing  law  in  the  place  of  war 
may  play  their  healing  part. 

If  our  military  policy  is  to  buy  that 
time,  it  must  be  one  which  is  farsighted 
enough  to  prevail  over  decades,  perhaps 
generations,  of  co!d  v.ar. 

Whatever  those  policies  may  be.  It  is 
sure  that  to  be  effective  they  will  include 
a  radical  review  of  the  missions  of  our 
armed  services.  Tliis  review  is  overdue. 
Competition  between  the  services  for  the 
same  missions  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  disturbs  morale  and  piles  up  the  cost 
of  defense.  Suggestions  as  to  missions 
will  be  made  in  a  later  talk.  The  sub- 
ject is  introduced  here  as  being  a  valid 
reason  for  an  overall  authority  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  informed  on  all 
the  problems,  and  in  a  position  to  make 
objective  decisions.  Such  an  authority 
is  set  up  in  the  administration  reorgan- 
ization bill,  and  its  purpose  must  be 
realized  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
defense  without  wasteful  expenditure. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  mis- 
sions, their  assignment  to  the  respective 
services,  and  the  size  of  their  financial 
suppK)rt  is  now  determined  by  Interserv- 
ice  rivalry  within  the  Department  and 
in  hearings  before  House  and  Senate 
committees.  The  final  determination  is 
made  in  appropriation  bills  on  the  floors 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  cannot  delegate  or 
otherwise  escape  its  responsibility  for 
final  decisions,  but  it  can  carry  out  its 
responsibihty  in  a  more  workmanlike 
fashion.  This  the  reorganization  bill 
seeks  to  effect. 

The  process  requires  that  the  initial 
determinations  of  missions  and  their 
support  be  worked  out  within  the  De- 
fense Department  and  presented  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Congress  as  an  organ- 
ized program.  In  agreeing  to  this  proc- 
ess, the  Congress  does  not  relinquish  its 
own  responsibility.  What  it  does  escape 
is  the  impossible  responsibility  of  con- 
structing, in  comm.ittee  and  on  the  floor, 
an  organized  miliiairy  program  from  the 
miscellaneous  raw  materials  presented 
to  it  by  unorganiaed  special  pleading  of 
services  which  are  honestly  convinced  of 
the  vital  necessity  of  their  demands. 

It  will  be  far  easier  to  modify  and  Im- 
prore  a  presented  program  than  to  con- 
struct one  anew,  which  is  in  effect  what 
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we  now  try  to  do.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider an  integrated  program,  coming 
from  an  authoritative  source.  This  is 
the  way  to  effective  and  unwasteful 
national  defense. 

Amid  so  much  In  the  reorganization 
bill  that  represents  progress,  there  is  one 
element  to  which  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  give  more 
thought.  The  construction  of  an  inte- 
grated program  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  assumes  that  the  various  serv- 
ices, through  their  chiefs  of  staff,  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  present  the  u.ses 
and  the  expenses  of  their  services  as  they 
see  them.  This  further  assumes  that,  in 
true  military  tradition,  they  support  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

This  assumption  has  one  advantage 
and  one  disadvantage.  The  advantage  is 
that  the  final  decision  lies  in  civilian 
hands,  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
acting  under  the  President's  personal  au- 
thority. Such  recourse  to  final  civilian 
authority  is  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  traditions  of  our  his- 
tory. The  disadvantage  is  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  foreclosed  by  this  procedure 
from  the  source  material  on  which  it  can 
base  its  independent  judgment,  which 
judgment  it  is  bound  to  exercise,  again 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  traditions  of  our  history.  Here  is  a 
dichotomy.    How  shall  it  be  resolved? 

It  would  seem  that  the  hearings  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  might  well 
be  directed  toward  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Let  me  suggest  one  of  the 
possibilities  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

After  the  official  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  worked 
out,  let  the  Congress  require  that  each 
of  the  services,  including  the  Marine 
Corps,  prepare  a  brief,  analyzing  that 
program  from  the  individual  .service's 
standpoint.  The  committees,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Members  of  the  two  Houses, 
will  thus  have  officially  before  them  not 
only  the  administration  program,  but 
also  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  constituent 
services.  Without  this  information,  the 
Congress  would  be  unable  to  perform  its 
constitutional  function  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government. 

To  be  really  useful,  the.se  briefs  should 
be  prepared  as  a  free  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  the  staffs  of  the  separate 
services.  If  so  prepared,  there  need  be 
no  pressure  of  necessity  for  having 
officers  of  the  services  in  hearlriRS,  except 
as  they  are  asked  to  appear  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Contrary  opinions  will  be  fully  and 
authoritatively  expres.sed.  F^inally,  this 
result  will  have  been  attained  without  a 
break  in  military  discipline  or  a  break- 
down in  morale. 

Another  new  procedure  is  indicated. 
The  defense  program  from  the  Secretary 
and  the  separate  briefs  from  the  separate 
services  should  be  presented  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  authorization,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  activities  of  the 
administration  are  authorized.  This  ac- 
tion is  required  if  the  Congress  is  to 
understand,  amend,  and  modify  a  de- 
fense program.  The  appropriation  bill 
for  defense  will  then  follow  in  due  course, 
and  its  provisions  will  be  more  clearly 


understood  and  more  Intelligently  con- 
sidered than  would  be  possible  without 
preceding  authorization. 

There  may  be  better  ways  of  meeting 
the  situation  Just  described.  If  so,  let 
them  be  brought  forth.  Whatever  the 
course  we  take,  let  it  be  one  which  gives 
us  a  program  to  comprehend  and  accept 
or  revise,  after  free  access  to  all  the  perti- 
nent facts  and  opinions. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  let  It  be  a 
procedure  which  recognizes  that  the  de- 
fense of  America  is  a  unitary  problem, 
into  the  solution  of  which  all  the  abilities 
and  experiences  of  all  the  services  must 
be  directed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181 »  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.Pre.sldent.Ia.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  military  and  defense  support  by 
$339  million  below  the  administration  re- 
quest. It  would  reduce  the  figure  to  pre- 
ci.sely  the  same  level  as  the  Hou.se  total 
overall  authorization  for  mutual-security 
measures. 

This  identical  amendment  was  offered 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  F^l- 
bright]. 

There  is  this  difference  between  what 
my  amendment  would  accomplish  and 
what  the  House  bill  would  do:  The  House 
bill  would  reduce  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  by  $339  million,  but  it 
would  divide  It.  It  would  reduce  mili- 
tary assistance  and  defense  support  by 
some  $220  million;  special  a.ssistance  by 
$27  million;  and  the  contingency  fund 
by  $100  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization by  $339  million,  entirely 
within  military  a.ssistance  and  defense 
support,  and  leave  it  to  the  di.scretion  of 
the  President  as  to  how  to  distribute  the 
reduction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
eminently  justified,  on  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  by  the  question  which  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield),  and  which  no  one  in  the  ad- 
ministration could  answer.  The  ques- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Senator  MANsrraLD.  Altogether  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  President's  request  In  the 
fields  of  military  a.ssistance  and  defense  sup- 
port by  a  total  of  $771  million.  Did  this  re- 
duction have  a  deleterloua  effect  on  the 
carrying  out  of  o\iz  objectives  In  these  two 
fields? 


Neither  Secretary  McElroy,  Secretary 
Sprague,  General  Norstad,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  administration  waa  able 
to  say  that  the  Congressional  reduction 
last  year  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  had  any  significant  harmful 
effect  on  the  national  security  program. 

In  fairness,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
that  reduction  lessened  the  amount  in 
the  pipeline  so  that  it  would  last  about 
18  months,  and  to  a  total  of  about  $3 
billion;  but  no  member  of  the  admin- 
istration was  able  to  show  that  there  was 
any  significant  reduction  in  the  defense 
ability  of  the  Free  World  because  of  the 
reduction  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  last  year. 

In  order  to  show  where  and  how  this 
reduction  takes  place,  I  must  rely  upon 
the  record.  To  do  so  effectively,  of 
course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  on 
classified  material.  I  have  no  classified 
material  before  me.  and  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  disclo.se  anything 
I  should  not  disclose.  I  deliberately  re- 
frain from  taking  advantage  of  acces.s  to 
classified  material.  I  am  relying  entirely 
upon  the  record. 

Because  we  cannot  u.se  classified  mate- 
rial, we  must  go  back  to  a  period  which 
was  decla.ssified.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield!  made  a 
suberb  analysis  of  waste  in  our  mutual 
security  program  back  in  1955.  That 
analysis  is  even  more  valid  today,  be- 
cau.se  the  amount  we  arc  now  spending 
in  these  areas,  on  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation available,  is  greater  now  than  it 
was  then. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Mansfield!  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
United  States  military  aid  and  economic 
a.ssistance  In  Laos  in  1955  reached  a 
total  of  about  $50  million.  He  stated 
that  this  sum  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  annual  per  capita  income  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Laos,  and  that  it  was  sev- 
eral times  the  total  of  the  regular  budget 
of  the  Laotian  Government. 

Of  course,  now,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  evidence  we  can  get,  our  appro- 
priation is  even  greater  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  Laos  is  located  in  a 
most  strategic  area  in  southeastern  Asia, 
and  Is  on  the  historic  route  of  Invasion, 
whether  from  the  north,  east.  west,  or 
south.  However.  Laos  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  is  completely  underdeveloped 
in  a  Western  sen.se.  Its  way  of  life  has 
been  virtually  unchanged  over  centuries 
of  time.  If  there  is  to  be  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  a  major  Asian  Communist 
drive  into  southeast  Asia  over  the  Lao- 
tian invasion  routes.  It  will  not  be  made 
by  Laos  alone,  no  matter  how  much  ma- 
terial assistance  may  be  poured  into  that 
country.  It  will  depend  on  the  con- 
certed willingness  of  nations  with  Inter- 
ests in  the  region  to  support  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Laos. 

On  the  basis  of  that  analysis  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  jpour- 
ing  an  incredible  amount  of  money  and 
defense  support  and  military  assistance 
Into  Laos,  an  amount  totaling,  in  1955, 
$50  million-;^nd  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Vbk  family  allowance  for  the 
soldiers  we  are  paying,  who  are  Laotian 
soldiers.  Is  10  times  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of 


that  country — and  on  the  basU  of  the 
best    jvidgment    of    the    Senator    from 

Montana,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Laotian 
nation  Is  in  no  position  to  serve  as  a 
significant  bulwark  against  attack  in 
support  of  the  Free  World. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  circum- 
stances military -aid  policies  which  seek 
to  do  more  than  bulwark  the  local 
security  forces  to  the  point  where  they 
can  cope  with  armed  minorities  and 
stop  occasional  border  sallies  are  higlily 
unroalistic  and  wasteful. 

Of  course,  it  makes  sense  to  provide 
some  a."-sistnnce  to  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam.  However,  to  provide  such  a 
heavy  concentration  of  assistance  to  a 
country  which  cannot  conceivably  muke 
adequate  use  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
wasteful. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make  before  I  conclude  my  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  stress  what  seems  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  much  of  our  military  aid,  an 
attitude  which  I  consider  to  be  inde- 
fensible. In  the  hearings  on  March  24. 
1958.  before  the  P'oreign  R-.  lations  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Dulles  made  this  state- 
ment: 

Countries  sort  of  feel  that  to  be  In  the 
swim,  so  to  sjicak.  thry  have  to  have  Jet- 
planes,  etc.  Even  countries  that  have  no 
practical,  conceivable  u*e  for  Jctpl*nea. 
neverthelew.  wiint  to  have  them.  They  feel 
that  If  they  do  n>it  have  Jetplaiies  thoy  are 
a  third-  or  fourth-clBM  country.  There  Is 
a  psychology  In  this  matter  which  wo  can 
deplore.     We  cannot  Ignore  It,  unhappily. 

I  believe  Secretary  Dulles  is  being  com- 
pletely honest  and  forthright.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  we  are  indeed  providing  jet- 
planes  to  countries  because  they  feci  If 
they  do  not  have  them  they  will  be  con- 
sidered a  tliird-  or  fourth-class  power. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  justify 
spending  American  taxpayers'  money  on 
that  kind  of  reasoning. 

As  has  been  stressed  again  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  friends  of 
foreign  aid,  we  must  v.ake  up  and  realize 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  for- 
eign-aid program  laas  been  the  result  of 
their  heavy  concentration  on  economic 
assistance. 

The  outstanding  authority  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Soutli  America,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersJ,  made  a  bril- 
liant speech,  only  2  days  ago,  in  which 
he  objected  very  strenuously  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  kind  of  military  aid  we  were 
giving  to  Latin  American  countries.  He 
pointed  out  what  a  misconception  it  was. 
He  showed  what  it  takes  to  provide  for 
a  strong  South  America.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  kind  of  assistance  can,  if  it 
is  overdone,  badly  distort  and  overload 
a  nation's  economy.  It  can  become  an 
"Operation  Rathole."  It  can  be  build- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Free  World  on 
sand.  Perhaps  more  important,  it  can 
buiid  up  a  military  clique  which  does  not 
really  have  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  recipient  countries.  It  can  result 
in  the  kind  of  tragic  development  that 
occurred  in  Venezuela.  It  can  result  in 
the  kind  of  assistance  we  are  giving  to 
Cuba  and  to  tiie  Dominican  Republic, 
where  we  are  building  up  military 
cliques.     It  caji  result  in  wiiat  we  are 


doing  In  Cuba,  giving  arms  to  a  dictator, 
who  can  destroy  the  lives  of  Cuban  peo- 
ple who  disagree  with  him. 

In  my  opinion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  was  tinable  to  answer 
the  bajsic  question  whether  the  reduction 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
would  have  any  harmful  effects  in  car- 
rying out  our  objective  last  year,  what 
this  whole  matter  boils  down  to  is  that 
it  is  mcumbent  upon  Congress  this  year 
to  be  very  critical  in  reviewing  Uaese 
requests  and  that  it  should  be  prepared 
to  make  a  reduction. 

Finally,  if  the  Senate  should  adopt  my 
amendment,  it  would  constitute  a  clear 
and  clean  directive  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
and  agree  to  the  $339  million  reduction, 
but  to  concentrate  the  reduction  where 
It  should  be  concentrated,  in  military 
assistance  and  defense  support.  We 
should  provide  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  economic  fields,  where  it  is  so  des- 
perately necessary. 

I  believe  mutual  a.ssistance  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  support  it,  and  support  it 
warmly,  up  to  a  point.  I  believe  that  up 
to  a  point  it  can  save  us  money,  and  up 
to  a  point  it  can  be  the  best  defense 
money  we  can  spend.  However-,  that  is 
only  up  to  a  point.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  FlandersI  said  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  we  may  have  decades  and 
generations  of  cold  war.  For  that  kind 
of  struggle  it  Is  necessary  to  have  long- 
range  economic  support,  and  not  the 
kind  of  mihtary  support  which  seems  to 
be  so  out  of  proportion  and  which  can 
destroy  the  ability  of  our  allies  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  long  rim,  rather 
than  protect  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  pending  amendment.  I  have 
no  special  access  to  classified  mforma- 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clear 
indeed  that  the  major  part  of  the  mili- 
tary as.sistance  and  defense  support 
which  are  called  for  in  the  bill  will  go 
to  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Pakistan,  and  Greece.  Each  of  these 
countries  is  confrcmted  with  the  threat 
of  external  aggression,  either  from  Com- 
munist China,  from  Soviet  Russia,  or 
from  a  satellite  of  one  or  the  other.  In 
each  instance,  the  frontier  of  freedom 
runs  along  the  boundaries  of  those 
states.  In  each  instance,  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  in  those  states  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  said  that  a  basic  question  was 
asked  in  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  to 
whether  the  cut  made  last  year  in  mili- 
tary assistance  was  of  any  particular 
detriment  to  our  defense  support  or  to 
our  militarj'  assistance,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular affirmative  answer  could  be  made 
to  the  question. 

Still,  we  live  in  a  changing  world. 
Who  can  say  what  will  happen  this  year 
on  tlie  basis  of  what  happened  last  year? 
Have  we  any  particular  reason  to  think 
that  the  degree  of  security  along  the 
boundaries  of  those  states  to  which  we 
are  giving  assistance  is  any  greater  to- 
day than  it  was  last  year?  Is  it  not  en- 
tirely Ukely  that  it  is  worse? 


We  have  in  support  of  tiie  bill  the 
testiniony  of  executive  officers  of  the 
United  States:  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
.he  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  who 
suprxjrt  the  administration's  policy. 
They  have  access  to  facts  which,  re- 
grettably, are  treated  as  confidential,  se- 
cret, or  top  secret.  Those  facts  are  not 
made  available  to  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  whose  dis- 
tinguished chairman  I  now  see  In  the 
Chamber.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
take  the  judgment — the  mature,  careful 
judgment — of  that  wise  statesman,  llie 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  who  sup- 
port him  on  this  matter,  rather  than  to 
substitute  my  own,  I  beheve  unqualified, 
judgment  for  his. 

Moreover,  the  judgment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  backed  by  the  plea  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  our 
military  affairs. 

For  these  reason.s.  I  do  not  feel  free  to 
take  a  chance  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  voting  to  cut  1  cent 
from  the  bill.  I  shall  accordingly  vote 
against  the  amendment,  but  with  deep 
regret  because  of  the  very  warm  feeling 
I  have  for  its  sponsor,  with  whom  on 
practically  all  occasions  I  find  myself  to 
be  In  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Proxmire]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Prox- 
mire amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  An  identical  amend- 
ment was  considered  carefully  during 
the  markup  of  the  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreifti  Relations  and  was  rejected. 
I  know  c(f  no  new  information  or  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  a  reappraisal 
of  the  committee's  judgment. 

The  pommittee  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attentio^n  to  the  amounts  authorized  in 
this  bill.  After  much  discussion,  the 
comnattee  decided  to  reduce  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $235  million.  The  bill 
specifies  that  the  cut  sliall  be  subtracted 
from  the  two  military  items  in  the  bill, 
namely,  military  assistance  and  defense 
support.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this 
reduction  is  to  decrease  somewhat  the 
bill's  emphasis  on  military  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  committees  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  imdertake  detailed  scrutiny  of  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations.  As  a 
general  principle,  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
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should  RO  along:  with  committee  recom- 
mendations of  this  kind  unless  there  Is 
some  clear  evidence  that  the  committee's 
judgment  is  wrong. 

The  only  evidence  submitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that 
he  wants  to  cut  the  bill  by  the  same 
amount  as  it  was  cut  by  the  House. 
Why?  Does  he  wish  the  Senate  simply 
to  rubber-stamp  what  the  Hou.se  has 
done?  Docs  he  wish  to  reject  the 
months  of  work  done  on  this  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  rely 
instead  upon  the  decision  of  the  other 
body? 

The  only  magic  in  the  propased  cut  is 
that  it  coincides  to  the  last  cent  with  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposed  cut  of  $339  million  is  not 
based  on  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  lettered  "D" 
of  the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate  was  considered  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  was  rejected  by  it. 

If  I  read  the  amendment  correctly,  it 
does  not  propose  a  cut  in  the  authoriza- 
tions provided  by  the  bill.  Instead,  it 
proposes  only  a  transfer;  it  would  trans- 
fer, from  one  point  in  the  bill  to  another, 
the  authorization  for  $104  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  already 
has  cut  the  bill  by  $235  million  and  did 
so  after  careful  scrutiny  and  long  con- 
sideration. 

The  pending  amendment  proposes  to 
tran.sfer  or  reduce  by  $104  million  the 
authorizations  for  military  and  defense 
support,  and  to  add  $104  million  to  the 
authorizaton  for  economic  aid.  The 
amendment  does  not  propose  a  cut;  it 
only  proposes  a  transfer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  show  me  where,  in  the 
amendment,  a  transfer  to  economic  sup- 
port is  proposed?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  let  me  say  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  identical  to  one  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHTl  in  the  committee:  and  the  un- 
derstanding I  am  stating  is  on  the  basis 
of  my  conversation  with  him — that  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  author- 
ization by  $339  million  below  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  and 
that  the  overall  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  the  authorization  $104 


million  below  the  amount  provided  by  the 
committee  amendment,  and  to  make  a 
cut  of  $339  million  below  the  amount 
requested   by  the   administration. 

But  the  entire  cut  proposed  by  the 
amendment — would  be  concentrated  in 
the  items  for  military  assistance  and  de- 
fense support. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  I  was  read- 
ing the  language  on  page  63.  where  the 
pending  amendment  proposes  a  cut  of 
$104  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  was  fully  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  PoreiKii  Relations. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     It   was,    indeed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  after  such  con- 
sideration, the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment:  Would  lines  1  and  2  of  the 
amendment  cut  by  $104  million  the 
amount  of  the  propo.scd  authorization 
for  military  a.ssistance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  would. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  lines  3  and  4  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  provide  for 
transferability.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  notice  the  following  language 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  63: 

The  President  Is  niithortzed  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1959  to  transfer  from  fund.*?  appro- 
Ijrlated  pursuant  to  such  section  103  (a)  to 
funds  appropriated  to  such  section  131  (b), 
or  vice  versa,  amounts  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  $235  million. 

The  .second  part  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  that  lan'juage 
the  figure  "$235,000,000.  "  and  would  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '•$339,000,000. '"  So 
that  is  a  transferability  provision.  But 
the  amendment  would  reduce  by  $104 
million  the  amount  for  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  lines  3  and  4  of 
the  amendment  affect  the  total  author- 
ization, either  up  or  down? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes.  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "D  "  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Kerr),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  O'MahoneyI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  ( Mr. 
Byrd  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa (Mr.  Kerr),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Barrett!, 
the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr,  Martin!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  (Mr,  SchoeppelI  are  absent 
on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr    Cotton!  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Barrett),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SchoeppelJ 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  31. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 31 


Anderson 

Frear 

Mors^ 

Bible 

KulbrlRht 

Murray 

Capehart 

Jack.Hon 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Jeiiner 

Robertson 

Case,  S   Dak 

Johnston   8   C. 

Russell 

Chavpz 

Kefavivcr 

Stennla 

Church 

Langer 

Talniadge 

Dwtirshal( 

La  use  he 

Thurmond 

Ea.stlaiid 

Ma(»nu»on 

Yarlx>rough 

Ellender 

Mansflr-ld 

Erv.u 

McClellan 
NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

AUott 

Hcnnlngs 

P.istore 

Beau 

Hlckeiilooper 

P;iyne 

Bennett 

HUl 

Putter 

DrlcKer 

Hoblltzell 

Purtell 

Bridge* 

H)lland 

Revercomb 

Bush 

Hru^ka 

Ual'.ansiall 

Butler 

Humphrey 

emathera 

Ciirlscn 

Johnson,  Tex, 

8.-Mlth.  Maine 

Case,  N    J. 

Kennedy 

ymlth,  N   J 

Clark 

Knowlnnd 

Spnrktiian 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Bymlngloa 

Ciirtis 

Malone 

Tlive 

DIrksen 

M 'run.  Iowa 

Wiklns 

Douglas 

M  Numara 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Monroncy 

Williams 

Goldwaler 

M  -rton 

Young 

Green 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING - 

-12 

Barrett 

Ives 

L^ng 

Byrd 

Javita 

Martin,  Pa, 

Cotton 

Jord.kQ 

O  Mahoncjr 

Gore 

K<rr 

Schoeppel 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MAITSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  ije  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
line  17.  after  the  word  "subsection,"  it 
is  proposed  to  in.sert  ".  such  amendment 
to  take  effect  1  year  after  enactment  of 
this  act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  was  originally 
propo.sed  by  me  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order.  All  Senators  desiring  to  con- 
fer plea.se  retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  All 
persons  not  having  business  on  the  floor 
will  retire  from  the  floor.  The  attaches 
of  the   Senate   will  maintain   silence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  in.sert  on  page  51.  line 
17,  after  the  word  "subsection,"  the 
words  ".  such  amendment  to  take  effect 
1  year  after  enactment  of  this  act." 

ThLs  change  would  amend  1  of  2 
amendments  on  the  same  subject  which 
1  sponsored  during  the  markup  of  the 
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bill.  I  propose  to  insert  in  1  of  those  2 
amendments  on  page  51  the  identical 
language  which  is  a  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding amendment  on  page  58,  line  10. 

These  amendments  aim  at  eliminating 
the  present  situation  in  Latin  America 
whereby  military  personnel  in  the  active 
United  States  .service  receive  compensa- 
tion from  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  the.se  amendments  aim  at 
eliminating  the  present  situation  in 
Latin  America  whereby  military  person- 
nel in  the  active  United  States  service 
receive  compensation  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Some  of  these  people  per- 
form mutual-security  functions  and  some 
of  them  .serve  as  advisers  to  foreign  pov- 
ernments.  Many  of  them  perform  both 
functions.  My  amendments  were  there- 
fore in  two  parts  in  order  to  take  ac- 
count of  both  categories  of  personnel. 
The  existing  arrangements  with  the 
foreign  governments  are  based  upon  ex- 
ecutive agreements  with  such  govern- 
ments. It  will  take  considerable  time 
to  renegotiate  the.se  agreements  and  to 
obtain  new  understandings,  which  I 
hope  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the 
principle  of  sharing  the  cost  of  having 
United  States  military  personnel  in  these 
countries,  but  eliminate  the  practice  of 
direct  payments  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  need  for  a  year  to  change  from 
the  present  system  to  the  new  system 
applies  equally  to  personnel  performing 
mutual-security  program  functions  as 
it  does  to  personnel  performing  other 
duties.  The  years  grace  period  was 
properly  inserted  in  the  amendment  on 
page  58,  but  it  was  omitted  in  the 
amendment  on  page  27.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  now  is  to  insert  on  page 
27  the  same  language  as  was  adopted 
during  the  markup  on  page  58, 

If  this  additional  technical  change  Is 
not  made.  I  fear  that  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  may  get  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  all  the  cost  of  having  our 
military  personnel  in  Latin  America  and 
they  will  be  reluctant  to  share  such  cost 
with  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  the 
amendment  referred  to,  as  already  an- 
nounced, was  unanimously  approved  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  an  em- 
barrassing situation. 

It  is  my  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr,  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  why  the 
Senator  is  offering  the  amendment  to 
carry  the  principle  forward  for  another 
year,  when  certainly  the  whole  commit- 
tee, as  I  understand.  Is  against  the  prin- 
ciple   of    having    foreign    governments 


subsidize  the  pay  of  our  personnel     Why 
not  stop  the  practice  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  would  approve  of  such  action,  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be 
some  renegotiation,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
and  proper  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  year's  time  to  make  sure  the 
decks  are  cleared. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  see  why  re- 
negotiation is  required  to  stop  a  foreign 
government  from  making  payments  to 
military  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  already  drawing 
full  pay  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  executive 
afrreements  have  been  in  effect  since 
1926.  I  would  afford  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  courtesy  of  permitting  the 
renegotiation  of  the  executive  agree- 
ments which  are  in  force  and  which  have 
to  be  renegotiated  in  the  interest  oi 
bringing  an  end  to  this  practice,  of  which 
I  do  not  approve  and  which  I  think  is 
embarrassing  to  our  military  personnel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  the  time  the 
agreements  were  made,  in  1926,  we  were 
not  subsidizing  the  operations  of  other 
governments.  In  the  bill  presently  un- 
der consideration  we  are  pioposing  to 
give  to  each  of  the  respective  foreign  gov- 
ernments .several  million  dollars  in  order 
to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  military 
establishments,  and  we  find  the  same 
governments  making  supplementary 
payments  to  our  own  military  personnel. 
If  these  governments  can  afford  to  pay 
our  personnel,  they  can  afford  to  operate 
their  own  military  establishments. 
Why  should  we  make  a  direct  gift  to  a 
country  on  the  basis  that  it  cannot  pay 
its  own  way,  and  then  permit  it  to  pay 
our  personnel?  This  principle  is  WTong 
and  dangerous. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  an  argument  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate, if  I  may,  the  attitude  of  the  Defense 
Department  on  this  particular  proposal, 
because  the  Defense  Department  is  di- 
rectly involved.  They  have  given  me 
some  arguments  for  turnaround  time 
to  renegotiate  international  agreements. 

The  Defense  Department's  arguments 
are  as  follows: 

1,  We  accept  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  527.  However,  we  would  prefer  that 
some  provision  be  made  so  that  a  reason- 
able time  may  be  allowed  for  bringing  present 
practices  Into  line  with  amended  statute. 
The  change  could  be  made  overnight  only 
If  the  United  States  Immediately  assumes 
responsibility  for  making  payments  to  mis- 
sion members  In  lieu  of  those  now  received 
directly  from  the  foreign  government.  Such 
action  by  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
undercut  any  attempt  to  persuade  the  for- 
eign government  to  make  payments  to  the 
United  States — rather  than  to  the  Individual 
officer— which  Is  one  of  the  objectives  clearly 
contemplated  by  the  amendment.  It  Is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
be  phrased  so  as  to  take  effect,  aay,  1  year 
from  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Our  examination  of  the  problem  of  Im- 
plementing this  change  lndicat«s  that  the 
only  feasible  way  to  make  the  change  Im- 
mediately would  be  by  reviving  temporarily 
the  MAAQ's  which  were  reduced  to  zero 
strength  in  1955.  We  understand  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  MAAO's  revived.       -. 


3.  Immediate  Implementation  prior  to  re- 
negotiation of  the  International  agreements 
could  only  result  In  Immediate  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  because  the  United 
States  would  have  to  pay  certain  allowances 
to  the  officers  performing  military  assistance 
duties. 

4,  Immediate  Implementation,  prior  to  re- 
negotiation of  the  international  agreements, 
would  in  some  case*  work  a  hardship  on  In- 
dividual tnlssion  members  who  would  have 
to  be  assigned  military  assistance  duties. 

Those  are  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  our  serious  consid- 
eration. I  think  the  Department  is  en- 
titled to  1  year  of  leeway.  Personally, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  practice,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1926,  done  away 
with  immediately.  However,  I,  for  one. 
am  willing  to  accord  this  courtesy  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     T  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  the  Department  could  correct 
the  situation  just  as  well  in  6  months 
as  in  a  year?  After  all,  all  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  stop  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  military  personnel  of  sup- 
plementary pay  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. The  military  personnel  are  all 
drawing  full  pay  from  the  United  States 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
an  indefensible  practice  to  have  Govern- 
ment officials  drawing  pay  from  any  for- 
eign government.  Ttie  military  person- 
nel are  living  in  the  foreign  countries. 
When  they  undertake  to  testify  before  a 
committee  as  to  the  needs  of  those  coun- 
tries for  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  Government,  for  whom  are  they 
working?  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
American  personnel  be  directly  on  the 
payroll  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
United  States  citizens.  Certainly  we 
can  afford  to  pay  our  own  personnel. 
If  we  are  not  paying  them  enough,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  their 
compensation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said.  He  has  mentioned  a  6  months' 
period.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  the  1  year  extension  the 
committee  would  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  see  that  the  renegotiations  were 
carried  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
would  be  hoped  that  within  6  months  or 
less  this  situation  could  be  corrected 
and  the  difficulty  settled.  I  think  it  is 
disgraceful  when  members  of  our  mili- 
tary missions  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where receive  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment payments  or  other  emoluments, 
I  believe  the  practice  should  be  elimi- 
nated, but  I  think  we  should  be  reason- 
able and  accord  the  Defense  Department 
a  certain  consideration.  The  Defense 
Department  recognizes  the  diflBculty,  al- 
though we  had  to  call  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  respect  to  the 
other  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  which  was  accepted  in  com- 
mittee, I  had  an  amendment  prepared 
to  make  that  provision  effective  imme- 
diately. However,  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  question.  If  the 
Senator  believes  that  some  time  would 
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be  required  to  renepotiate  agreements, 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  for  6  months.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable time.  One  reason  I  am  fearful 
about  going  along  for  a  full  year  is  that 
T  have  seen  a  great  many  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  past.  Next  year  the  De- 
fense Department  could  ask  for  a  fur- 
ther extension.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment could  make  all  tlie  necessary  ar- 
ranfjements  in  6  months.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  were  asking  foreign  govern- 
ments to  increase  their  payments.  I 
know  enough  about  human  nature  to 
understand  that  when  we  say  we  want 
to  make  all  the  payments  to  our  own 
personnel,  tlie  foreign  governments  will 
be  quite  agreeable.  I  would  go  along 
with  a  period  of  6  months,  if  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  this  is  necessary  because 
I  respect  his  interest  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  one  of  the 
amendments  already  in  the  bill,  an  ex- 
tension of  a  year  is  allowed.  The  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned  a  period  of  6  months. 
I  have  suggested  a  ix-riod  of  a  year.  The 
other  provision  in  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  carries  a  1-year  extension. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  the  po&ii- 
bility  of  a  9-monlhs  extension? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  6  months,  so  that  if  the  time 
should  expire  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session  the  Department  would  know 
what  it  had  to  do.  If  we  cannot  do  any 
better.  1  will  go  along  with  tlie  sug- 
gestion for  a  9-month  period.  However. 
I  think  a  period  of  6  months,  or,  say, 
until  January  1,  would  be  very  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  renegotiation 
based  upon  executive  agreements  will  be 
necessary,  if  we  can  agree  upon  a  9- 
months  period.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly, and  serve  notice  on  the  De- 
fense Department  that  we  expect  it  to 
correct  the  situation  in  less  than  9 
months. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  some  such  a 
date  as  February  1? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  u.s  make  it  9 
months.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  httle 
time.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  speed 
up  action  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department.  We  simll  keep  a  sharp 
watch  on  the  situation,  and  try  to  get 
the  Department  to  renegotiate  these 
agreements  as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
If  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  if  I  have  tlie 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  I  wl.sh  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  dltfulnd 
out  the  faclH  and  present Ing  the  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  the  pending 
bin. 

Wc  hold  hrarUu:**  on  the  milllRry  pji.v 
bill  for  almuftt  a  year.  ThiH  1m  the  t'lrht 
I  ever  heard  of  the  cxlMtcncc  of  such  a 
ultu-ntlon  aa  haa  bfen  described.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  It  Is  Khocking.  If  it  ever  was 
Juiitlfled,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Justi- 
fiCation  has  long  since  disappeared.    It 


should  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  which  was  con- 
sidering tlie  military  pay  bill,  by  the 
services  themselves.  Certainly,  it  was 
a  part  of  Uie  pictiue  of  the  common 
safety. 

I  commend  very  highly  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  bringing  this  question 
up.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  huii  on  the 
question  of  the  time  element.  He  has 
studied  the  situation,  and  he  has  viewed 
the  entire  picture  and  reached  a  con- 
clusion.    I  am  glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  sliould  hke  to  know 
how  the  Congrcs.s  can  condone  such  a 
situation  when  we  know  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  cannot  con- 
done it.  It  is  a  result  of  executive 
agreement.  The  ."Situation  came  to  light 
only  this  year.  We  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Wc  found  that  the 
situation  was  a  little  more  widespread 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Whether  or 
not  a  foreign  government  is  being  sub- 
sidized by  us  is  beside  the  point.  The 
practice  in  question  constitutes  a  bad 
precedent. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  Is  n  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  I  read  from  article  I  of 
the  Constitution: 

No  title  of  nobinty  .shnll  be  grnnted  by  the 
United  Stales;  And  no  person  holdtni?  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall, 
without  the  consent  ol  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  btate. 

How  could  the  executive  department 
ent^r  into  executive  agreements  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution?  That  Is  my 
first  question. 

Ihe  Senator  .^ays  the  situation  ha.s 
risen  by  reason  of  executive  atrrcements. 
How  can  we  in  Congress  condone  for  a 
moment  an  unconstitutional  act? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  executive  agreements  wore  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  they  were  executive  agreements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  executive 
agreements  based  upon  an  act  pa.ssed 
by  Congrcs,  and  consummated  in  1026, 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  could  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  agreeing  to 
the  nmendmcnt  If  It  is  limited  to  9 
months,  with  a  promise  that  the  com- 
mittee will  do  Its  best  to  sjieed  up  the 
Defen.se  Department,  in  an  effort  to  have 
all  agreements  ronetiOtiatcd  at  a  date 
sooner  than  that? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  would  much  prefer 
a  time  limit  of  6  month!^,  but  I  re.spect 
the  work  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done.  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity 
a;i  a  member  of  the  committee.  There- 
fore. I  will  go  ulon«  with  the  period  of  9 
months,  on  the  basis  suKKcsted.  brcau."-e 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  working  on  the 
problem  can  see  to  It  that  the  aurcc- 
ment  Is  carried  out. 

I  should  like  to  have  It  understood 
that  both  dates,  that  is,  the  dates  In  both 
amendments  oHered  in  committee  and 


accepted  by  the  committee,  should  be  the 
j>ame. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILUAMri.  With  tliat  under- 
standing. I  will  go  along  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  tiic  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  prac- 
tice IS  indefensible.  It  is  one  which 
never  should  have  been  started,  by  execu- 
tive ameement  or  otherwise,  and  it 
should  by  all  means  be  stoppetl.  I  \m11 
go  along  with  that  modification. 

Mr.  M.AN.SFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Mr  President.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendmrnt  at  the  desk  and  the 
other  amendment  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreun  Relations,  at  page  58, 
line  12,  be  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  substituting  m  lieu  thereof 
■  nine  months." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
£"-3nator  from  Montana  modifies  his 
amendment  occordingly. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  ofli  red  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRB25IDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  is  oivn  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Pre.<^ident,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-3-58  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^e 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  Chief  Ci  erk  On  page  49.  line 
6.  it  Is  propo.sed  to  strike  out  the  word 
"thirty"  and  insert  the  word  "sixty."  On 
line  11  after  the  word,  "committee".  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  of  each  member 
or  employee  thereof. ' 

Mr.  MORION.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  do  two  things.  By 
changing  the  word  "thirty"  to  "sixty" 
it  would  allow  another  month  in  which 
the  reports  could  be  rendered.  Tliete  are 
the  reports  dealing  with  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  for  travel  by  members  of 
Con^res.sional  committees  or  the  stalls  of 
such  committees. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
60  days  is  neces-sary  instead  of  30  days, 
for  a  department  to  give  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  the  infoimalion  which 
is  necessary  to  file  in  the  reports.  If 
Members  of  Congress  travel  abroad  and 
return  to  this  countiy  in  late  November 
or  December,  as  many  do,  it  is  virtually 
lmpo.';slble  to  have  all  the  accounting 
fiLtn  overseas  in  their  hands  and 
throueh  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  State  Department  within  30  days 
after  Congress  convenes.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  60-day  proposal. 

Often  a  man  may  change  his  Itiner- 
ary, lie  m.iy  h.a\e  an  airplane  ticket 
which  was  bought,  let  us  say.  with  lira 
in  Rome.  He  then  turns  it  in  at  Paris  for 
a  ticket  which  is  purchased  with  coun- 
terpart francs.  The  flr.^t  ticket  must  be 
sent  Lack  to  Rome  for  credit.  By  the 
time  the  various  accounting  procedures 
are  concluded.  CO  days  have  elapsed,  or 
almost  that  time.  If  only  30  days  are 
allowed,  a  man  uUl  have  to  flic  a  tenta- 
tive report  and  then  make  a  more  ac- 
curate report  when  full  information  Is 
received  as  to  what  he  drew,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  drew  the  money.  I 
believe  that  should  be  done  regardless 
of  the  reiit  of  my  amendment.  In  order 
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to  provide  orderly  procedure  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  appeals  to  me  as  being  a 
very  practical,  and  as  making  the  very 
salutary  provision  to  which  it  relates, 
workable.  All  of  us  have  felt  that  the 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  should  be  tightened, 
and  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  relating  to  the  subject 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, to  make  the  provision  workable,  60 
days,  in^-tead  of  30  days,  should  be  pro- 
vided.   That  exten.'-ion  is  de.'^irable. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  second  part  of 
the  amendment  would  insert,  on  line  11, 
after  the  word  "committee"  the  follow- 
ing words:  "and  of  each  member  or  em- 
ployee thereof." 

The  House  adopted  what  is  known  as 
the  Dawson  amendment  in  the  bill.  The 
Dawson  amendment  cannot  be  effective 
under  the  accounting  procedures  used  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  so  informed  by  the 
committee,  which  went  into  the  matter 
very  carefully. 

I  have  a  further  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent language,  in  that  I  believe  the  Daw- 
son amendment  will  discourage  travel  by 
Members  of  Congress.  I  for  one  favor 
such  travel.  I  believe  that  in  this  day 
and  age  it  is  highly  desirable  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congres.s  to  travel.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  anything  done  which  will  curtail 
such  travel. 

We  all  know  that  many  rumors  spread 
throughout  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  u.se  of  counterpart  funds.  If  any- 
one believes  their  use  to  be  a  secret,  he 
Is  sadly  mistaken.  Every  employee  in 
the  E>epartment  of  State  knows  what  is 
going  on  Rumors  are  started,  and  they 
become  progressively  worse  as  they  are 
repeated.  There  have  been  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  misuse  of  counterpart 
funds  and  abu.se  of  them  by  employees 
of  CongrcFs.  However,  all  we  need,  as  I 
said  the  other  day  when  I  submitted  the 
amendment.  Is  disclosure.  We  had  be- 
fore us  a  bill  which  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  bill  relating  to  union 
pr-nslon  and  welfare  funds.  It  was  very 
forcefully  argued  at  that  time  that  no 
regulation  was  necessary:  that  all  that 
was  neces.eary  wa.s  disclosure. 

Certainly  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
In  this  case.  The  committee  language 
does  not  require  much  more  than  is  done 
under  the  present  practice.  It  requires 
that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
report  as  a  lump  sum  what  was  spent  by 
members  and  employees  or  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  We  know  that 
Representative  Bvrleson,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
made  his  report  the  other  day,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  eminent  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  from 
time  to  time  has  reported  committee  ex- 
penses en  bloc,  as  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittees. What  I  seek  to  do  Is  to  have 
the  reports  broken  down  by  Individuals 
and  to  have  the  Information  made  pub- 
lic by  being  published  In  the  Coitc«M- 
8IOIIAL  Record.  I  believe  the  expense* 
should  be  broken  down,  first  as  to  trans- 


portation, and,  second,  all  other  ex- 
penses. Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
repKjrted  by  the  committee,  each  com- 
mittee prescribes  its  own  regulations  as 
to  how  detailed  the  report  of  expenses 
shall  be.  I  believe  they  should  be 
broken  down  into  the  categories  of 
transportation  and  all  other  expenses. 
Some  members  may  travel  as  individuals 
or  in  groups  of  1  or  2,  and  may  use  com- 
mercial transportation  entirely.  Other 
groufjs  may  travel  on  a  plane  furnished 
by  the  Defense  Department,  or  by  some 
other  form  of  Government  transporta- 
tion. Some  unfair  comparisons  could 
be  made  under  such  circumstances.  I 
therefore  believe  the  cost  should  be  suffi- 
ciently broken  down  as  to  transportation 
and  as  to  other  experuses.  However,  the 
important  thing  is  that  there  be  disclo- 
sure as  to  individuals. 

The  present  situation  reflects  on  every 
one  of  us.  Rumors  are  started.  When 
I  was  in  the  State  Department  I  had  the 
members  of  the  press  on  my  neck  every 
day.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  about 
4  years  ago,  I  persuaded  the  committee 
chairmen  involved  to  publish  the  figures 
for  the  whole  Congress.  The  amount 
turned  out  to  be  approximately  $420,000. 
Some  people  had  thought  it  was  prob- 
ably $15  or  $20  million.  As  soon  as  the 
$420,000  figure  was  published,  the  whole 
story  died.  All  of  us  were  under  a  cloud. 
We  are  still  under  a  cloud.  None  of  us 
are  unwilling  to  file  our  expense  ac- 
counts. Those  who  work  in  the  execu- 
tive department  or  in  private  industry  or 
wiio  practice  law  must  furnish  expense 
accounts  for  income-tax  purposes  or  for 
other  purpHXses. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  it  will 
clear  up  this  whole  question,  and  will 
not  discourage  what  I  consider  to  be 
very  important,  namely,  Congressional 
travel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
an  amendment  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time.  No  one  can  travel  for 
Congress  in  a  foreign  country  without 
being  aware  that  tongues  are  wagging 
in  every  embassy  about  the  so-called 
abu.se  of  counterpart  funds.  We  have 
contributed  to  that  situation  by  the  way 
we  have  handled  such  funds.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  facts  become  known, 
the  figures  are  disclosed,  and  it  becomes 
known  how  the  counterpart  funds  are 
u.sed,  it  will  remove  the  cloud  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks.  I  certainly  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  In  commending 
the  Senator  for  bringing  up  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  which  should  have 
been  taken  care  of  a  long  time  ago.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  traveled 
abroad  could  fall  to  be  Impressed  with 
the  looseness  of  the  control  that  is  ex- 
ercised over  the  funds  which  are  called 
counterpart  funds  and  which  are  put  at 
the   disposal  of   traveling  Members  of 


Congress  when  they  arrive  in  foreign 
countries.  There  seems  to  be  some  feel- 
ing that  it  Is  not  real  money  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  handled  like  real 
money.  Actually  it  is  real  money.  If 
we  did  not  have  those  funds,  we  would 
have  to  spend  dollars.  The  funds 
should  be  accounted  for,  since  they  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  the  expenditure  of  dol- 
lars should  be.  So  I  heartily  endorse 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a,sk 
that  there  be  order  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  Senators  raise  their  voices,  so  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  hear 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
It  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  asked  for 
order  in  the  Chamber,  and  also  that  the 
Senators  who  are  speaking  raise  their 
voices. 

Mr.  BUSH.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  asked  to  raise  my  voice,  but 
I  appreciate  the  invitation. 

In  connection  with  travel  within  our 
countr>'  on  business  of  the  Government, 
it  has  been  frequently  the  practice  to 
provide  a  per-diem  allowance  for  living 
in  addition  to  the  travel  expen.se.  I 
wondered  whether  the  Senator,  in  think- 
ing of  the  problem,  had  considered  that 
as  a  possibility,  and  if  so,  why  he  had 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  bill  I  propose  to 
amend  contains  a  section  which  provides 
that  each  committee  shall  prescribe  its 
own  rules  and  regulations.  I  leave  the 
question  of  remuneration  to  the  commit- 
tees. All  I  am  seekmg  to  do  is  to  have 
publication  of  the  expenses  by  the  in- 
dividuals. How  much  is  spent  is  not 
my  concern.  That  is  not  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain  at  all.  I  think  that  is 
perhaps  a  part  of  overall  policy,  and 
could  not  very  well  be  covered  by  an 
amendment  to  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wondered  whether  the 
Senator  had  thought  about  that  as  being 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  wsis  sim- 
plifying the  efforts  of  the  committees 
to  make  satisfactory  reports  of  expenses. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Al- 
though the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  accepted  the  amendment.  It  will  still 
have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  offering  the  amendment,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  accept- 
ing It. 

As  one  who  has  traveled  In  Europe 
only  once,  I  was  very  happy  to  render 
to  the  State  Department  and  to  my  com- 
mittee a  full  statement  of  all  the  money 
I  had  expended.    I  would  have  had  no 

objection  at  that  time  to  the  pubhcatlon 
of  the  report.  If  that  had  been  the  rule, 
I  feel  that  there  have  been  times  when 
gome  persons  who  have  traveled  have 
not,  probably,  acted  as  they  should  have 
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acted  with  the  funds  allotted.  That  has 
cast  a  cloud  on  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  travel  abroad. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  re- 
spect to  itemizing  and  reporting  the  in- 
dividual expenditures  of  the  various 
Members  of  Conorress. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Dawson,  of  the  Second  District 
of  Utah,  for  his  persistence  in  present- 
ing a  similar  amendment.  It  originated 
in  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  House  and  is  now.  ap- 
parently, to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. We  in  Congress  have  made  long 
speeches  about  secrecy  in  Governm.pnt. 
We  have  criticized  the  executive  branch — 
and  rightly  so — concerning  their  exces- 
sive secrecy  and  cla.s.sificalipn  of  records, 
when  such  secrecy  and  classification  are 
not  necessary. 

But  for  many  years  we  have  followed 
the  practice  of  hiding  accoimts  of  our 
use  of  counterpart  funds.  I  think  th« 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  certainly  one  which  is  long 
overdue.  It  will  throw  light  on  what  has 
long  been  hidden,  and  will  let  the  press 
and  the  public  know  how  these  funds  are 
being  used. 

The  pre.'ent  practice  has  been  in  effect 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  but  an 
amendment  such  as  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  never  been 
presented  heretofore.  I  think  the 
amendment  will  remove  a  cloud  which 
might  darken  the  integrity  and  reputa- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  a  great  misu'^^e 
of  the  funds,  but  merely  because  of  se- 
crecy concerning:  the  use  of  the  funds, 
many  rumors  have  developed  which 
probably  are  untrue.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  hide,  let  us  open  up  the  accounts  for 
everyone  to  see. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  performed  a  real  service  in  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL..  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  simplified  and  improved  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  CommitLee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  As  one  who  has 
traveled  in  Europe  and  used  counterpart 
funds  and  has  worried  about  his  ac- 
counts, I  think  the  amendment  provides 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  method  of 
handling  such  funds,  whether  we  travel 
as  committees  or  as  individuals. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  When  I  traveled.  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
ports would  not  be  made  public.  I  had 
expected  that  my  expenditures  would  l>e 
considered  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
e.;pcnditure  which  was  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  when  we 
traveled  for  a  committee.    But  I  found 


later,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  that 
that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM.^.  I  joint  with  my  col- 
leagues in  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee  for  accepting 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  long-overdue  correc- 
tion of  a  condition  which  should  have 
been  changed,  as  tlie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan said,  years  af.o. 

The  publication  of  these  expenditures 
will  remove  the  cloud  of  suspicion  sur- 
ro'anding  these  expenditures  by  giving 
the  public  the  ri^iht  to  examine  the 
accounts. 

Congressional  travel  can  be  justified, 
and  I  am  sure  that  committees  and  in- 
dividual Members  of  Confucs  who  make 
bona  fide  trips  will  have  no  objection  to 
the   publication  of   their   accounts. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  hope 
it  will  be  maintained   in  conference. 

The  PKESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  two  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  I  sugcest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

'Ihc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  offer  my  rcmainuig  amendments 
together  and  a.sk  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc.  I  have  made  a  ?!i-'ht  modifica- 
tion in  each  amendment  as  it  is  printed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  four 
amendment.s.  as  modified,  designated 
5-26-58-L.  6-2  -58-C.  6-2-58-E,  and  &-2- 
58-A.  be  considered  en  bloc,  that  they  not 
be  read,  but  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments,  as  modified, 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rrcono. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Proxmike  are  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  3.  Immediately  after 
"Sec  5."  Insert  "(fl)." 

On  page  3D.  between  lines  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  ^)llowin^;  new  sub.sectlon: 

"(b)  Section  143  cif  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  whlcli  relates  to 
a.s.slsliince  to  Yugoslavia,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  143.  Prohibition  against  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  under  this  title  or  any  othnr 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  fumlshetl  to  Yugo- 
slavia, after  the  expiration  of  90  days  Iiil- 
lowlng  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.'  " 

On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after 
"Sfc.    B."  Insort    "(a) ." 

On  page  3o.  between  lines  12  and  13,  In- 
sert  the   following   now   subsection: 

"lb)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  pruvlsloixs  relating  to  mu- 


tual defense  assistance.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  Sec.  14.5.  Prohibition  against  aid  to 
Cuba:  Notwlthstjinding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  military  a.s.slBtance  or  defense 
support  under  this  title  or  any  other  title 
of  this  act  shall  be  furnLshed  to  Cuba  after 
the  expiration  of  90  d  lys  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.'  " 

On  page  35,  line  3.  Immediately  after 
"Srr.    5"   insert    "(a)." 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13.  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(b)  Title  I.  chapter  4.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19o4.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  provisions  relating  to  mu- 
tual defense  assistance.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

" 'Src.  145  Prohibition  against  aid  to  the 
I>)mlnlcan  Republic:  Notwithstanding  any 
oUier  provision  of  law.  no  military  aAsist- 
auce  or  defense  support  tinder  this  title  or 
any  other  title  of  this  act  Bh.ill  be  furni.'>hed 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  aflcr  the  ex- 
piration of  90  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958.'  •• 

On  page  35,  line  3,  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  5."  Insert    '(a)." 

On  page  35.  between  lines  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Title  I.  chapter  4.  of  tl»e  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  provisions  relating  to  mu- 
tual defense  as.-dstance.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  Sec.  145.  Prohibition  nrralnst  aid  to 
Saudi  Arabia:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  military  assistance  or 
defense  supfxjrt  under  this  title  or  any  other 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Saudi 
Arabia  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol- 
lowinp  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual   Security  Act  of    1958.'  " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
am'^.idments,  as  modified,  prohibit  mili- 
tary a.ssistaiice  or  defense  support  to 
Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Saudi  Arabia.  Tlie  reason  I 
have  offered  the  amendments  can  best  be 
stated  in  two  short  paragraphs  of  a 
speech  delivered  only  last  Saturday 
night  by  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  tlie  majority  leader 
of  11.^  Senate.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson, 
of  Texas. 

This  Ls  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said : 

We  have  placed  reliance  upon  dollars  alone 
to  buy  what  cannot  be  b<^ught.  Aid  to  other 
nations  has  never  bought  for  us  what  we 
once  got  free  by  the  exercise  of  inspiration 
and  leadcr«hlp.  Without  such  inspiration 
and  leaderjihlp.  aid  itself  becomes  a  cvnicnl 
and  corroding  gesture,  which  diminlRh*^  the 
self-respect  of  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Texas  said: 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted  Uie 
foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We  have  ac- 
corded our  friendship  to  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  in  those  lands  for 
wh."\t  we  oppose  at  home.  We  have  traf- 
flclced  In  expediency  and  sold  ourselves  down 
the  river  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  those  words 
are  supported  enthusiastically  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  we 
would  lose  notliing  by  giving  up  aid  to 
Tito  or  to  the  Dominican  Republic  or  to 
Cuba  or  to  Saudi  Arabia.     I  recognize 
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that  possibly  certain  military  advan- 
tages— although  I  believe  they  are  limit- 
ed— are  to  be  obtained  by  giving  military 
assistance  to  tiiese  coimtries.  But  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  loss  of 
moral  prestige  for  oui  country,  and  when 
we  consider  the  fact  tJiat  this  is  expedi- 
ency in  its  rawest  for.n.  I  believe  that  my 
duty  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  my 
position  as  a  Senatoi  require  me  to  op- 
pose assistance  of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  state  briefly  tliat  in  Uie 
case  of  aid  to  each  of  these  countries,  I 
have  developed  4  crit  Tia  which  I  believe 
arc  very  generous:  all  I  ask  is  tliat  any  of 
these  countries  qual  fy  for  aid  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  foUowint,  4  criteria  v^luch  I 
am  proposing: 

First,  does  aid  to  iny  of  them  really 
bulwark  the  Free  World  substantially? 

Second,  does  aid  to  any  of  them  en- 
courage individual  fn  cdom? 

Third,  docs  aid  to  .my  of  them  really, 
in  the  long  run.  promt  te  peace? 

Fourth,  in  the  ca.s  •  of  aid  to  any  of 
these  cotuitrics,  cuJi  it  be  said  that  it 
does  not  entrench  tyranny? 

Mr.  President,  brie'ly,  let  me  say  that 
In  the  ca5e  of  Yugoslavia,  I  tliink  even 
an  American  who  i:  mo.st  friendly  to 
that  coimtry  must  admit  tliat  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  monolith,  c  Communist  dic- 
tatorship; and  in  that  connection,  I 
stress  the  word  "monolithic."  because 
I  think  there  is  a  ci.stinction  between 
the  dictatoi-ship  in  '^'ugoslavia  and  the 
dictatorship  in  Polar d.  It  is  true  that 
Poland  is  a  commui  istic  dictatorship; 
but  in  Poland  there  i;  a  breath  of  free- 
dom, bccfliL"!e  in  Pobnd  there  is  a  very 
Important  r>owpr  wliich  has  strength 
and  has  made  it  po5sible  to  encourage 
and  preserve — to  a  limited  extent,  it  is 
true — indiTidual  freet'oms.  Of  course,  I 
am  talking  about  tie  great  Catholic 
Church.  Tlie  spokesmen  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  is  a  foe  of  commu- 
nism— and  is  a  foe  ta  the  death,  I  am 
sure — have  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
favor  the  giving  cf  asiistance  to  Poland: 
and  I  go  along  with  them,  bccau.se  I 
think  their  judgment  and  their  position 
to  judge  are  excellent 

It  has  been  argue  1  that  the  United 
States  should  give  aid  to  Tito  becaase  he 
may  become  an  imr'ortant,  significant 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russ  a.  and  that  he  can 
become  an  ally  of  th(  Free  World. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
when  our  Secretary  cf  State  testified  on 
this  bill  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  stated  that  recently  the 
representative  of  Yugoslavia  has  often 
voted  with  the  rep -esentative  of  our 
cotmtry  in  the  Unite<l  Nations,  I  believe 
that  if  we  consider  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  record  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  find  thit  it  has  not  been 
very  often  tliat  Yugoslavia  has  sup- 
ported the  United  States  on  the  very 
important  measures  there.  The  last 
truly  important,  or  the  most  important 
one  in  recent  months  and  years,  was 
that  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. At  first,  Tito  V  as  hesitant  in  that 
connection;  but  soon  after  the  Soviet 
intervention,  Tito  condemned  the  revo- 
lution as  being  resu;;tlonary  and  anti- 
Communist.  It  Is  true  that  at  first 
Yugoslavia  abstained  from  voting  when, 
in   the   United   Nations,   the   vote   was 


taken  on  the  Western  resolution  which 
condemned  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Hungary.  But  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken  on  the  report  which  laid  bare  to 
the  world  the  Soviet  brutality  and  op- 
pression, the  Yugoslav  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  voted  against  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report;  and  he  was  the 
only  representative,  other  than  those  of 
the  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  disagree  when 
I  say  that  not  only  is  Tito  a  dictator, 
but  he  also  is  one  who.  unlike  Gomulka, 
of  Poland,  brooks  absolutely  no  opposi- 
tion, lias  secret  police,  and  has  his  po- 
litical enemies  imprisoned.  There  is  no 
question  that  Tito  is  a  suppressor  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  CL.'iRK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausciie  in  the  chair).  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vv'isconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  sympathy,  on  ideological  groiuids, 
with  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  assume — 
and  I  state  this  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion— that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  that  the  inevitable  ciTcct  of  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  be  the 
giving  up  of  the  existing  American  bases 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  prepared  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
entirely  correct.  As  I  understand,  we 
have  missile  bases  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; and  we  have  a  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  undoubt- 
edly we  have  an  airbase.  as  I  understand. 
In  Saudi  Arabia:  and  we  also  have  oil 
advantages  there. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
price  of  principle  lias  to  be  paid;  and  I 
say  it  is  a  price.  Indeed,  it  is;  I  recog- 
nize that.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  agreed  to  pay  that  kind  of  price. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  words  used  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
namely.  "We  have  preached  freedom,  but 
patted  the  foes  of  freedom  on  the  back." 
mean  anything,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  excellent  words  mean  that  we 
should  be  willing,  when  there  is  a  price 
to  pay.  to  pay  it.  Obviously,  if  there 
were  no  price  to  pay.  no  conviction  would 
be  required  to  give  up  such  assistance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  honor 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  high 
principle.  I  regret  that,  being  some- 
what of  a  pragmatist.  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  the  same  chances  with  the  secu- 
rity of  America  that  he  is  willing  to  take. 
I  respect  him  for  his  position,  but  I  re- 
gret that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  my  position  to  be  misunder- 


stood. I,  too,  recognize  that  we  must  be 
expedient  under  some  circumstances. 
For  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
Spain,  Franco  suppresses  freedom,  and 
that  he,  too,  has  his  political  enemies  im- 
prisoned. However,  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Spain  occupies  behind  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains,  and  with  Gibraltar 
commanding  the  Mediterranean,  it  seems 
to  me  we  almost  have  to  go  along  with 
aid  to  Spain. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  military 
argument  of  the  kind  which  can  be  made 
for  aid  to  Spain  can  also  be  made  in  be- 
half of  the  missile  base  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  the  advantage  we  obtain  by 
maintaining  an  assistance  and  defense 
program  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  be  correct  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Cuba.  However.  I  be- 
lieve it  v.ould  be  rather  dangerous  for  us 
to  give  up  the  military  ba.se»  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Although  I  have  as  much  dista.ste  for 
Tito  as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, has.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
the  United  States  should  not  make  it 
possible  for  Tito  to  defend  himself  in  the 
event  he  were  attacked  by  Russia.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  W^isconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  with  ray  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  that  principle 
should  be  the  controlling  basis  in  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  international 
detenninations  by  our  country. 

Let  me  say  that,  as  I  understand,  the 
purpose  of  our  military  aid  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  country  to  give  aid  to 
these  coimtries  when  they  are  m  trouble 
or  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  aid  us 
when  we  are  in  trouble. 

Let  me  ask  how  much  aid  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  thinks 
Cuba  could  give  to  the  United  States  if 
the  United  States  were  in  trouble. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  Cuba 
could  give  us  very  little  aid  if  we 
were  in  trouble:  and  I  also  agree  that 
much  of  the  a.«sistance  we  give  to  Cuba  is 
being  used — I  say  this  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  which  has  not  been  success- 
fully  challenged — to   kill   Cubans. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Very  well. 

Then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  same 
question  with  respect  to  what  I  shall  re- 
fer to  as  Santo  Domingo,  although 
others  refer  to  it  as  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  case  the  United  States  were  in 
serious  trouble,  how  much  aid  could  our 
country  obtain  from  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  an- 
swer is  "None." 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  How  much  aid  would 
we  get  from  Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  virtually 
none. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  How  much  aid  would 
we  get  from  Mr.  Tito? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  being  the  case, 
why  should  not  principle  prevail  in  mak- 
ing a  determinaiton  as  to  what  manner 
of  people  we  would  like  to  help — those 
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who  would  take  care  of  citizens  world- 
wide, or  those  who  would  talce  care  of 
only  a  few  within  the  country,  whether 
that  country  be  Santo  Domingo.  Cuba, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Tito's  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution in  emphasizing  that  we  can- 
not expect  any  quid  pro  quo.  in  any 
substantial  amount,  in  any  of  these 
cases. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  sermonize  to  the 
world  that  we  are  for  the  free  people, 
that  we  are  against  dictators.  Never- 
theless, when  the  people  rise  in  their 
might  and  chase  a  dictator  out  of  their 
country,  as  they  did  in  Colombia,  who 
gives  them  asylum?  The  sermonizer 
gives  the  dictator  asylum.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  have  one  concluding  point  to  make 
with  respect  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
fact  is  that  I  am  simply  against  giving 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Only  5  months  ago  Tito  told  Ambas- 
sador Riddleberger  that  he  did  not  want 
American  military  defense  support — 
after  we  had  sent  him  more  than  $1 
billion  of  military  equipment  between 
1950  and  1956. 

On  December  6,  1957,  Tito  informed 
James  W.  Riddleberger.  American  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia,  that  he  wanted 
no  more  American  military  aid.  I  think 
that  the  reason  he  gave  is  very  signifi- 
cant. According  to  the  New  York  Tunes 
account: 

Marshal  Tito  was  said  to  have  replied  (to 
Amba.s&ador  Riddleberger)  that  if  the  pro- 
gram were  a  constant  nuisance  to  the  State 
Department  before  Congres.s.  the  adminis- 
tration's reappraisals  and  public  Justifica- 
tions for  the  program  al.«o  were  a  constant 
Irritant  to  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

That  statement  is  significant  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  sliows  Tito's  im- 
patience with  the  processes  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  which  are  necessarily 
open  and  subject  to  review.  Second,  it 
shows  his  concern  about  his  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  I  submit  were 
more  important  to  him  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  military  aid  or  the 
opinion  of  the  freedom  bloc  in  tlie  world. 

When  Tito  told  the  Amba.s.sador  in 
December  that  he  did  not  want  our  aid, 
why  should  not  Congress  write  into  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  a  prohibition 
against  mihtary  assistance  to  Tito? 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  I  think  the  stir- 
ring words  of  the  majority  leader  are 
extremely  apropros.  Again,  I  think 
Cuba  does  not  qualify  on  any  of  the 
grounds  which  have  been  advanced. 

I  should  like  to  read,  as  quickly  as  I 
can,  a  quotation  from  members  of  the 
Cuban  Congress,  including  the  former 
president  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Dr.  Lincoln  Rodon,  and  15  or  20 
Congressmen.  The  statement  is  con- 
tained in  the  hearings.  The  administra- 
tion had  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it. 
While  the  administration  maintained  it 
had  been  acting  within  the  law,  it  did 
not  dispute  this  statement  on  the  basis 


of  any  fact.  I  should  like  to  point  this 
out,  in  connection  with  Batista: 

On  March  10,  1952.  82  days  before  the 
scheduled  presidential  elections  In  which  lie 
himself  was  a  candidate  supported  by  a 
small  minority,  Fulgenclo  Batista  led  a  mili- 
tary coup,  making  himself  chief  of  state  in 
charge  of  organizing  and  directing  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  assuming  all  their  functions. 
Following  the  coup.  Batista  suspended  the 
constitution,  prevented  Congress  from  meet- 
ing, actually  shooting  the  capital  building 
when  Congress  tried  to  meet,  prevailed  over 
the  courts,  reorganized  the  army,  navy,  and 
jx)llce  forces,  dissolved  the  political  parties, 
and  canceled  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  June  1.  1952. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  coup,  on 
November  1.  1954.  Batista  held  rigged  elec- 
tions in  wiilch  he  was  elected  president. 
The  elections  were  not  only  rigged  but  uni- 
lateral. Batista  being  the  only  candidate. 

All  tlie  opposition  parties  but  one  ab- 
stained, and  the  one  that  did  not  abstain 
withdrew  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
owing  to  the  violence  and  fraud  used  against 
It.  Even  members  of  the  parties  supporting 
Batista  admitted  publicly  that  there  had 
been  frauds  and  violence  in  the  November 
1954  elections. 

Batista  continues  In  power  and  his  regime 
continues  to  have  the  same  dictatorial  na- 
ture that  it  has  had  from  Its  inception.  The 
C(jnstltull()n  was  nominally  reet,tabll£hed 
alter  the  1954  elections,  but  its  basic  rights 
are  continually  being  suspended  and  martial 
law  declared.  Furthermore,  with  or  without 
martial  law,  Batista  has  violated  all  political 
freedoms  and  human  rtglits.  imprisoning. 
torturing,  and  assa.sslnatlng  ills  political  en- 
emies with  utter  ignorance  of  the  courts. 

I  should  like  to  add  certain  established 
facts,  which  have  not  been  questioned.  I 
am  reading  from  a  memorandum  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  the  Cuban  congres.«man-in-exile. 

There  is  at  present  a  widespread  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  United  States  Is  supporting 
Batista's  ruthless  dictatorship  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  repeatedly  decUued  American 
policy  in  favor  of  world  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. Tills  belief  is  buttressing  Batista's 
dictatorship,  prolonging  the  terrible  civil  wiir 
now  ravaging  the  country  and  .seriously  Im- 
pairing tlie  prestige  and  good  will  of  the 
United  suites  In  Cuba. 

The  generalized  Cuban  belief  In  the  United 
States  support  to  Batista  la  based  on  the 
following  facts: 

(a)  The  great  zeal  In  the  application  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  against  antl-Batlsta  exiles  and 
the  unnecessarily  rude  treatment  applied  to 
tl"  "m  as  shown  by  the  recent  (February  14. 
1958)  handcu  .^g  of  Dr  Carlos  Prlo  Socar- 
ras,  fornier  constitutional  president  of  Cuba 
deposed  by  Batista: 

(b)  The  public  demon.stratlona  of  friend- 
ship from  the  United  States  Army  to  the 
Cuban  Army,  as  shown  by  the  bestowal  of 
one  of  the  hlgiiest  United  States  military 
decorations  t<i  the  Chief  of  the  Cuban  Air 
Force  (November  1957)  shortly  after  Colonel 
(now  General)  Tabernllla  had  ordered  and 
led  the  bombardment  and  strafing  of  the 
open  city  of  Clenfuegos  (September  1957) 
and  the  widely  publicized  praise  lavished 
upon  Batl.'tft  by  General  Shepherd,  Chairman 
of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  (De- 
cember 1957) . 

(c)  The  continuous  shipments  of  arms  to 
Batista^ 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about — 
supplied   freely  or   almost   freely   under   the 
mutual     defense     assistance     agreement     of 
March  7,   19.52.  In  spite  of  the  oi>enly  known 
fact   that   B.itlsta   was    using   these   arms   to 


crush,  and  not  defend,  democracy  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  contradicting  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement  and  of  the  United 
States  acts  which  authorized  It  and  which 
supply  the  funds  with  which  these  ship- 
ments are  financed;  and — - 

The  latter  ix)int  was  disputed,  and  I 
think  properly  so.  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  said  it  was  within  the 
law.  I  think  it  was  within  the  law.  The 
administration  did  not  dispute,  however, 
tlie  fact  that  the  arms  were  sent. 

Finally,  from  the  same  memorandum, 
I  re  ad: 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  United  States 
Army  mission  In  Cuba  that  Is  giving  the 
Cuban  Army  technical  advice  on  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  current  warfare  againfit 
the  Cuban  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
article  5  of  the  Army  mission  agreement  of 
August  28.  1951.  clearly  stipulates  that  the 
agreement  "will  be  subject  to  cancellation 
at  the  initiative  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  at  any 
time,  when  any  one  of  the  two  Governmenta 
finds  Itself  Involved  In  Internal  or  external 
hostilities. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out. 
that  there  is  located  in  Cuba  our  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  It  seems  to 
me.  more  important  than  that  naval 
base — and  it  may  be  of  some  signifi- 
cance— is  the  fact  that  we  are  yielding 
to  expediency — the  rawest  kind  of  exp)e- 
diency — in  providing  military  a.s.sistance 
to  Batista  so  he  can  use  the  military 
assistance  to  crush  the  Cuban  rebellion. 

The  American  people  were  shocked 
and  disheartened  and  sickened  when  the 
Vice  President  was  treated  so  rudely  in 
Venezuela.  Why?  For  exactly  the  same 
reasons  that  a  few  years  from  now,  when 
Batista  is  deposed  and  the  top  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  goes  to 
Cuba,  he  is  going  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  greeting  from  the  Cubans,  because  the 
E>eople  of  Cuba,  like  the  people  of  Vene- 
zuela, recognize  we  are  helping  a  dictator 
who  is  opposing  their  freedom. 

I  turn,  as  briefly  as  I  can — and  this 
will  be  very  brief — to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  son  of 
the  dictator.  Trujillo.  has  had  a  notorious 
visit  in  this  country  during  which  he  has 
.squandered  money  on  beautiful  Holly- 
wood ladies.  He  has  squandered  an 
amount  of  money  about  equal  to  that  we 
are  spending  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  think  in  all  fairness  it  should  be  said 
it  is  not  the  same  money.  The  money  we 
are  contributing  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  money  we  are  using  to  build  up 
our  own  forces  there,  by  and  large. 
There  is  no  possible  way  that  money 
can  be  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the 
dictator's  son. 

Neverthele.ss.  that  Is  an  excellent  dem- 
onstration of  the  enormous  dictatorial 
power  possessed  by  Trujillo  whose  people, 
in  the  main,  are  very  poor.  Their  educa- 
tion is  deficient.  They  need  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living  very  greatly. 
The  dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  a  son  in  America  .squandering  the 
funds  which  the  Republic  happens  to 
have. 
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We  have  there  a  long-range  missile 
proving  ground.  That  is  of  some  value; 
there  can  be  no  quc-stion  about  that. 
We  cannot  get  something  for  notliing. 
If  we  refuse  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  we  may  com- 
promise the  long-range  mi.sslle  proving 
ground.  I  hap|)en  tc  think  that  would 
be  well  worth  while.  I  believe  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  would  be  very  greatly 
strcn':'thened  by  this  approach  and  we 
would  be  strengthened  much  more  than 
could  be  measured  by  any  sacrifice  we 
would  make. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  tlie  out- 
standing expert  in  'he  United  Slates 
Senate  on  South  Airierican  affairs,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI, 
who  is  very  familiar  with  the  problem, 
has  repeatedly  stated  we  are  greatly 
overemphasizing  military  asti:»tance  to 
South  America.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  ix)inted  out  eloquently  that 
one  of  the  great  evils  in  thi.s  procedure 
Is  that  we  strengthen  the  position  of 
military  cliques. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  to  my  last.  mo.«;t 
unfortunate  example  and  that  is  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  quote  from  a  splendid  speech 
made  February  25,  of  last  year,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TalmadgeI.  The  wo:ds  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  are  as  true  now  as  they 
were  Uicn.  when  the  Senator  stated: 

To  take  Saudi  Arabia  •  •  •  during  1955 
that  nation  received  frjm  the  Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil  Co.  a  total  of  e280  million  in  royal- 
tlea.  It  was  disbursed  by  the  Sriudl  Arabian 
Monetary  Agency  aiid  Finance  Minister  ap- 
pointed by  aud  responsible  solely  to  King  Ibii 
Saud. 

Of  that  Income.  »36  million  was  spent  on 
defense.  $24  million  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
savage  Arabian  tribesmeji— apparently  a  sort 
of  Intramural  foreign  aid"  progr.-un  pattern- 
ed after  the  American  exampl? — and  HO  7 
nilUlon  for  healiii  education  and  social  serv- 
ices. While  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  la 
Arabia  Is  99  5  percent.  King  Saud  and  his 
handplcked  governing  offlclals  have  seen  fit 
to  establish  only  two  high  schools  and  ten 
elementary   schools 

The  remainder  of  this  fabulous  Arabian  In- 
come went  Into  the  royal  bank  account  and 
to  pay  fiJT  the  upkeep  of  King  Baud's  per- 
sonal estabUshmenl  of  10.000  wives,  con- 
cubines, slaves,  royal  retainers,  and  body- 
guards, and  his  personal  fleet  of  250  air-coii- 
dltloned  Cadillacs,  some  of  which  are  gold 
plated. 

The  King's  approximately  4'^  million  sub- 
jects— the  exact  number  being  unknown 
since  no  formal  census  of  them  e\er  has  been 
t;kkcn — eked  out  a  minimum  existence  on  a 
per  capita  income  of  M2  for  the  same  12- 
month  period. 

•With  a  little  simple  arithmetic.  It  can  be 
shown  from  these  statistics  that  with  a  single 
grant  King  Saud  could  have  doubled  the  per 
capita  Inome  of  his  people,  paid  for  the  de- 
fei\se.  tribal  loyalty,  and  health,  education, 
and  welfare  budgetary  items,  and  still  have 
had  $20  milUon  for  his  personal  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  only  2  days  a^o  the 
New  York  Times  cairied  an  article  on 
the  new  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  sure  many 
^^embe^s  of  the  Senate  read  the  article. 
The  headline  was.  "Saudi  Rule  Seen  In 
Dra.stic  Shift." 

If  Senators  read  the  story,  which  had 
a  subhead,  "Constitutional  Monarchy  Is 
Forecast  In  Anticorruption  Move  To 
Preserve    Economy,"    ihry    found   there 


was  very  little  substance  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  going  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  the  article  to  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  going  to 
have  iiersonal  freedom,  political  fi-ee- 
dom,  or  economic  freedom.  There  is 
no  indication  that  there  is  going  to  be 
religious  freedom,  or  that  there  will  be 
an  abolition  of  slavery,  which  prevails 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  has  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  dictatorships  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  weak 
government.  That  kind  of  government 
is  bound  to  be  weak,  v.hr^n  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  are 
poor,  sick,  an(l  illiterate.  That  kind  of 
government  simply  is  not  going  to  last. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  an  airbase  iu 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
greatly  strengthen  oiu-  military  position 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  by  empha- 
sizing aid  to  other  countries  such  as 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  nations  which  are 
stronger  and  which  provide  at  least  a 
modicum  of  personal  freedom,  and  in 
the  cases  of  Turkey  and  Greece  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  amount.  We 
should  aid  countries  which  believe  in 
the  same  principles  we  approve  and 
which  Will  b?  strong  allies, 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  rcfei-ring  to 
the  stirring  words  with  which  I  opened, 
of  the  great  man  who  is  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  when  he  said, 
Satiuday  night: 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted  the 
foes  of  freedom  on  the  b.^ck.  We  have  ac- 
c.)rded  our  friendfhip  to  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  in  tiiose  lands  for 
what  we  oppose  at  home.  We  have  traf- 
ficked In  exi)edlency  and  sold  ourselves 
down  the  river  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  act  on 
the  basis  of  principle  rather  than  ex- 
pediency. That  is  why  I  offer  these 
amendments  en  bloc,  and  I  hope  they 
will  Ix"  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
searched  in  my  imagination  for  a  title 
for  this  sheaf  of  amendments,  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  my  distinguished 
friend  fi'om  Wiscon.sin,  I  would  style 
them.  "How  to  lose  friends  and  be  un- 
able to  influence  people." 

To  me  it  is  an  amazing  technique 
that  anyone  should  propose  to  recite  in 
the  organic  law  of  United  States  that  a 
given  country  named  specifically  should 
have  no  aid  from  the  United  States 
under  this  program  90  days  after  Uie 
bill  becomes  law. 

One  .should  never,  never  ''finger*'  an  in- 
dividual or  "finger  '  a  country  w  ithout  ex- 
pecting to  develop  hostility  and  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, under  this  kind  of  proposal,  that 
what  we  are  actually  trying  to  do  is  to 
dominate  them,  to  put  pressure  upon 
them,  and  to  modify  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment into  the  kind  of  image  we 
would  like.  It  would  be  the  best  weapon 
we  could  give  to  a  coimtry  like  Russia, 
in  my  considered  judgment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  the  aid  these  countries  have 
received  lias  not  been  large.     Tliat  cer- 


tainly is  true  witli  respect  to  Cuba,  in- 
sofar as  I  can  tell.  The  report  which 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  showed  a  breakdown  of 
the  coimtries,  indicated  a  modest 
amoimt  of  military  aid  for  Cuba.  Under 
the  economic  heading  there  was  only 
technical  assistance,  with  no  coopera- 
tive aid,  no  loan,  and  nothing  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  about  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Saudi  Aiabia,  we  do 
make  some  military  aid  available  for 
training  and  for  technical  assistance, 
but  there  is  no  loan  and  nothing  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  480  that  I  could 
find. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  a  little 
practical.  We  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully what  is  propo.<:ed.  Suppose  such 
a  provision  became  law  on  the  1st  of 
July.  Ninety  da}'s  later  would  be  the 
1st  of  October.  Suppose  a  controversy 
arose  which  would  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
against  some  neighbor  or  some  invading 
force.  Then  what  would  happen?  We 
would  complicate  the  defen.se  picture  of 
a  country  with  whom  we  are  trying  to 
develop  the  best  of  good  grace  and 
friendship.  We  would  leave  that  coun- 
try high  and  dry.  unless  there  were  some 
other  provision  in  law  under  which  ac- 
tion could  be  taken.  We  could  not  do 
a  tiling  without  violating  the  law,  un- 
less the  President  undertook,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  do 
sometlaing. 

I  say  such  a  proposal  is  ill-advised. 
It  is  shortsighted.  Along  with  every- 
thing else,  the  proposal  will  be  an  af- 
front to  people  with  whom  we  have  some 
relationship. 

If  anybody  wanted  to  know  what  our 
Interest  is  in  this  area,  he  should  have 
sat  through  the  long  hearin.gs  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  respect 
to  the  petroleum  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies,  in  which  the  American 
Navy  has  a  terrific  stake.  He  should 
have  been  there  to  learn  what  our  in- 
vestments are.  He  should  have  gone 
through  some  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  renegotiating  a  contract  for  the  air 
facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  took  quite 
some  doing  to  consummate  that  agree- 
ment. The  suggestion  that  we  write  a 
certain  provision  into  the  solemn  law  of 
our  country  would  affront  the  people 
and  the  leadei-s  of  other  countries.  In- 
stead of  aiding  the  survival  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
panding her  influence  abroad,  it  would 
in  some  areas,  perhaps,  be  a  death  blow. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Trujillo,  and  I  do 
not  condone  any  of  the  peccadillos  in 
which  members  of  his  family  may  be 
engaged.  However,  I  know  that  the 
Dominican  Repubhc  is  a  part  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  I  know 
that  Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  After  the  rather 
lamentable  adventure  there  of  our  veiT 
distinguished  Vice  President,  we  hope,  of 
course,  that  we  can  cure  this  malady  of 
the  spirit  and  set  it  right  again.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  do  not  make 
a  Christian  by  hitting  him  over  the  head 
with  a  baseball  bat.     That  Is  the  type 
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of  approach  which  Is  involved  In  these 
amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  say 
anything  further  to  show  how  completely 
ill  advised  this  kind  of  approach  is.  If 
we  wanted  to  do  so,  and  if  it  were  a 
commendable  objective,  the  thing  to  do 
v^ould  be  to  delegate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  authority  to  withhold 
aid  in  certain  cases,  and  then  recite  the 
reasons  and  the  foundation  for  with- 
holding aid.  We  have  done  that  on  other 
occasions.  That  course  certainly  would 
rot  affront  the  people  of  other  nations. 
The  question  could  be  carefully  surveyed. 
But  the  proposal  before  us  involves  lock- 
ing the  door,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances might  be.  The  language  is  ex- 
plicit. Ninety  days  after  the  bill  became 
a  law  there  would  be  no  aid.  In  my 
judgment  that  is  a  terrible  approach, 
indeed. 

I  trust  that  these  amendments  will  be 
voted  down;  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  be. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Pre«;ident.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  all  four  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  eliminate 
further  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Cuba,  and  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  I  shall  address  my 
remarks  to  all  of  the.se  amendments  be- 
cause the  points  which  I  wish  to  make 
apply  equally  to  each  of  them. 

In  my  opinion,  these  amendments  are 
based  on  two  misconceptions;  first,  that 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  foreign  country 
by  the  United  States  means  that  the 
United  States  approves  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power  in  that  country.  The 
second  ml.sconceplion  appear.s  to  be  tivit 
If  we  now  suddenly  cut  olT  aid  to  certain 
countries,  such  action  will  brlnK  about 
desirable  changes  In  the  governments  of 
•uch  countries. 

I  think  It  ouuht  to  be  clear  by  now  that 
the  furnlshlnw  of  old  to  h  country  docs 
not  mean  that  our  C»ovrrnm**nt  npprovrs 
Of  Its  uovernment,  V/p  miKhl  nurce  that 
we  would  prefer  other  formw  of  vo\cm\- 
ment  In  the  four  countrlcH  which  he  has 
mentioned.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  tliere  are  other  countries  In  the 
world  to  which  we  are  giving  aid  which 
have  governmenls  equally  objectionable. 
We  do  not  give  aid  becau.se  we  like  the 
governments  concerned.  We  give  aid 
because  we  believe  that  we  will  relieve 
distress  and  misery,  and  also  make 
friends  for  our  country. 

Furthermore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendments  offered  would  accomplish 
their  purpose.  Cutting  off  all  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Saudi  Arabia  will  probably 
not  change  the  internal  situation  in  such 
countries.  The  fact  is  that  in  none  of 
these  countries  does  the  proposed  a-ssist- 
ance  for  fiscal  year  1959  amount  to  as 
mucli  as  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  such  countries.  United 
States  assistance  to  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Saudi  Arabia  has  always 
been  small.  Our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  u.sed 
to  be  large  but  is  quite  small  now.  I 
doubt  vei-y  much  that  cutting  off  aid  to 
any  of  these  countries  will  make  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  political  situation 
within  the  country. 


Although  they  might  do  Just  the  oppo- 
site, the  Senator's  ajnendments  would 
not  accomplish  their  purpo.se.  They 
might  well  do  great  harm  in  misunder- 
standing of  United  States  objectives,  not 
only  in  these  four  countries  but  in  other 
countries  as  well.  Amendments  of  this 
kind  play  right  into  Communist  hands. 
Communist  parties  everywhere  allege 
that  United  States  a.ssistance  has  politi- 
cal strings  attached  to  it.  Communist 
agitators  urge  foreign  countrir.s  not  to 
count  on  United  States  aid  for  fear  it 
may  be  jerked  away  at  some  untimely 
moment.  Communist  agitators  assert 
that  acceptance  of  United  States  aid 
means  the  mortgaging  of  a  country's  in- 
dependence. They  charge  us  with  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
countries  which  take  our  aid.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  would,  unfortunately. 
tend  to  give  some  substance  to  these 
Communist  charges. 

If  we  should  suddenly  cut  ofT  aid  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  such  an  action  would  be 
misunderstood  by  many  of  our  friends 
and  would  be  misrepresented  by  the 
Communists  and  by  other  anti-American 
groups  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
Our  enemies  would  say  that  United 
States  aid  i.s  only  c;iven  in  order  to  dom- 
inate the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  the  amendments  to  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
.should  be  successful,  I  would  fear  a  hos- 
tilf'  reaction  in  these  and  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  because  they  all  are 
opposed  to  interference  In  their  domes- 
tic political  affairs  by  an  outside  country 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  while  I 
share  hi.*?  desire  to  see  more  democratic 
form.s  of  uovemment  In  the  four  coun- 
tries which  he  has  menlionrd,  I  am  con- 
vinced this  Is  an  unwise  way  to  try  to 
afcornpllr.h  It,  Ho  I  hope  that  nil  four 
of   the»p   amendments  will   be  defeatfcf 

Ihe  PKK.siDINCi  OFKICKR  The 
question  Is  on  imrecin'{  en  bloc  to  the 
sever. il  nmendments  cfTered  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senutor  Irom  Wisconsin  IMr,  Psox- 

MIREl, 

The  amendments  were  rejects. 

The  PRESIDING  OVVlCV.ll.  The  bill 
l.-j  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  have  it  re- 
corded that  I  favor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIP:LD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for 
that  purpo.se? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 


The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my.self  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI  I  call  up  my 
amendment  "6-4-58 — O" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

PRoniBrrioN  Against  A.ssistanci:  to  the 
Dominican  rirPfBLir. —  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  assistance  under 
this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  act  bhall 
be  furnished  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
the  expiration  of  90  days  fo)I<iwtnK  the  date 
of  the  enactmeui  ol  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tiie  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  sufTiciently  .seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nuys  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Yes. 
— Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  hope  ev- 
ery Senator  will  rai.se  his  hand,  so  that, 
we  will  not  have  to  have  another  quo- 
rum call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  sum- 
cleiilly  seconded? 

The  yean  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS,  Mr  President,  the 
anienflment  l.'*  a  port  of  the  previously 
ofTerrd  nmendinenl  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr  PnoxMiscI,  except  that 
It  d«'als  f»nly  with  the  Doniinican  He- 
public,  It  will  luke  very  lUlle  lime  for 
me  to  explain  the  purpof,e  of  the 
umendment.  It  merely  strikes  out  all 
a.ssinlanee  in  th)s  title  or  any  other  title 
so  far  as  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
ia  concerned. 

At  page  14  of  the  committee  report 
we  read  that  $210,000  is  allowed  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  so-called 
technical  cooperation.  The  extra 
amount  allowed  for  military  aid  Is  a 
classified  figure.  It  does  not  seem  nec- 
e.ssary  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  esi)eciany  in  view 
of  some  recent  episodes  that  we  have 
witne.s.sed  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family  and  his  boast 
that  he  can  provide  his  son  with  $50,000 
a  month  in  exjiense  allowance.  At  that 
rate,  the  $210,000  would  last  his  son 
only  about  4  months  in  spending  money. 
Furthermore  the  morality  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  far  below  the  standards  of 
what  we  should  uphold.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  time  ago, 
after  our  Government  had  extended 
economic  aid  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, an  American  company  had  to  bribe 
its  way  into  doing  business  in  that 
coiontry.     I  called  the   attention  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  ca.se  of  the  Lock  Joint 
Pil)e  Co..  of  Rutledge  Avenue.  East 
Orange.  N.  J.,  which  had  bid  on  a  con- 
tract for  work  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  company  was  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  and  their  work  was 
.satisfactory.  The  responsibility  of  the 
firm  was  not  questioned,  and.  in  fact, 
was  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
company  was  told  it  could  have  the 
contract  if  it  would  add,  in  one  instance, 
a  half  million  dollars,  which  would  be 
paid  over  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  Tru- 
jillo  and.  in  another  instance,  if  it  added 
$200,000  to  the  contract,  also  to  be  paid 
to  Trujillo.  Altogether,  every  time  the 
company  got  a  contract,  it  had  to  add  a 
little  more  to  the  contract  figure,  as  a 
kickback  for  Trujillo  and  his  Govern- 
ment, in  order  lor  the  company  to  do 
the  work  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  contracts  were  paid 
with  money  our  Government  had  sup- 
plied the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
way  of  economic  aid  or  not.  but  we  were 
giving  economic  aid  to  the  country  at 
the  time  when  this  American  company 
had  to  bribe  Its  way  in  there  in  order 
to  do  bu.<:ine.ss. 

I  criticized  both  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  demanding 
the  kickbacks  and  also  the  company  for 
agreeing  to  make  the  payments. 

The  principle  of  bribes  is  indefensible 
under  any  circumstances  and  cannot  be 
condoned. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  te<^tfmony, 
which  has  not  been  denied,  $1,800,000 
went  to  Trujillo  and  his  associates  In 
this  way,  so  that  the  company  could  do 
business  in  that  country. 

Certainly  no  country  which  will  hold 
up  the  United  Slates  Government  or  a 
United  States  citizen  for  doing  business, 
and  collect  blackmail  and  bribes,  is  en- 
titled to  one  dime  In  aid.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  Conaress  doing  other  than  ac- 
cepting my  amendment  and  striking  out 
this  amount  m  the  bill  entirely. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.     I  yield, 

Mr  BUSH  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  heartily  for  bringing 
up  his  amendment  I  Intend  to  support 
It.  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  certainly  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  splendid 
report  which  It  made  In  connection  with 
the  bill.  I  am  in  general  support  of  the 
committee  s  position  all  the  way  through. 
However  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  selected  one  situation  which 
deserves  special  consideration.  The 
sensibilities  of  the  American  p>eople  have 
been  rather  badly  shaken  by  events 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned  in  his 
remarks,  and  I  join  with  him  in  hoping 
that  the  amendment  may  have  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILJ_,IAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S3nator  yield '' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  whom  were  the 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  contracts  were 
made  with  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
behalf  of  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co.  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.    For  example  after  the  bids 


had  been  submitted  and  approved,  the 
company  was  instructed  to  add  $100,000 
in  one  instance  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  another  instance,  altogether  the 
kickbacks  or  bribes  agreed  upon 
amounted  to  $1,800,000  on  three  con- 
tracts. The  understanding  was  that  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  agent  of 
Trujillo  for  the  benefit  of  the  generalis- 
simo and  his  associates. 

This  Government  is  certainly  not  en- 
titled to  any  aid  from  the  American  tax- 
payers. Certainly  we  are  not  going  to 
tax  American  citizens  to  support  the  son 
of  this  dictator  on  a  $50,000  per  month 
expen.'^e  allowance. 

Let  him  put  his  son  to  work  and  use 
the  money  to  support  his  own  people  in- 
stead of  asking  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  underwrite  his  extravagance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  they  contracts 
with  the  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  contracts  with 
Either  the  Dominican  Government  or  a 
.'^tibdivision  of  the  Government  itself.  I 
shall  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  com- 
plete statement  I  made  at  the  time  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
situation. 

I  may  say  that  we  in  the  committee 
were  somewhat  shocked  to  learn  that, 
under  existing  law,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  ruled  that  it  would  have 
to  allow  as  legitimate  tax  deductions,  as 
normal  expenses  of  doing  business,  the 
kickbacks  or  bribes  which  were  being 
paid. 

Tlie  Finance  Committee  has  approved 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  provides 
that  these  items  shall  not  be  recognized 
as  deductible  Items.  I  think  the  loop- 
hole will  be  plugged  to  that  extent.  But 
certainly  a  government  which  holds  up 
American  bu.^lncfsmen  or  holds  up  the 
United  States  Oovcrnmcnt  U  not  entitled 
to  aid. 

In  one  particular  case,  the  Lockjolnt 
Pipe  Co,  submitted  a  proposed  bid  of 
$11,775,000  for  a  certain  contract,  A 
representative  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Mr.  William  Rogers— a  British 
subject,  by  the  way — who  at  that  time 
was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Aqueducts 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  advised  the 
company  that  their  bid  was  acceptable 
provided  that  they  included  in  the  figure 
an  additional  $100,000  which  was  to  be 
paid  over  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  figure 
was  revised  to  $11,875,000. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr,  Rogers  stated 
that  their  bid  as  revised  was  acceptable, 
but  instructed  the  company  to  add  an- 
other $600,000  to  the  bid.  bringing  the 
total  to  $12,475,000,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  additional  $600,000  was  also 
to  be  rebated  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  said 
that  the  additional  item  was  being  col- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  the  dictatorship 
and  that  $500,000  of  this  amount  was 
being  paid  over  for  the  generalissimo. 
This  left  Mr.  Rogers'  take  on  this  con- 
tract $200,000. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  legitimate  ex- 
pense for  the  hiring  of  attorneys  for 
representation  before  the  government. 
These  are  kickbacks  which  were  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  contract,  with  the 
understanding  that  those  amounts  would 
be  paid  in  cash  to  the  dictatorship  or  the 
Generalissimo. 


Knowing  the  record  of  the  general- 
issimo and  of  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  think  this  item 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If.  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  stated,  things  of  the  natuie 
he  has  related  can  be  done  to  an  Ameri- 
can business  house,  imagine  what  can  be 
done  to  anyone  else  who  wants  to  do 
business  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Not  only  that;  I  still  insist  that  mor- 
ality and  principle  should  prevail.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  assist  us  one  iota  in  the  protection 
of  our  security.  Even  if  we  did,  I  would 
not  compromise  American  freedom, 
American  principle,  and  American  poht- 
ical  morality  for  the  sake  of  whatever 
help  the  Dominican  Repubhc  can  give 
us. 

The  son  of  the  President  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  evidently  being  trained 
by  American  officers  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  to  be  a  Etominican  ofiQcer. 

Whom  are  they  going  to  fight,  unless  it 
is  the  very  people  of  their  own  country? 
They  are  not  going  into  Cuba;  they  are 
not  going  into  South  America ;  they 
could  not  even  go  to  Puerto  Rico.  But 
we  are  training  the  son  of  the  man  about 
whom  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
speaking — in  order  to  do  what?  To  pre- 
pare himself  militarily  to  fight  anyone 
who  might  dare  to  contest  his  authority. 
We  should  return  to  the  freedom  we  love 
and  brag  about,  sermonize  about,  and 
tell  the  world  about.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  will  prevail. 

But  I  assure  him  of  one  thing,  Even 
If  it  does  not.  even  if  the  provision  In  the 
bill  prevails,  Trujillo  will  still  have  to 
get  the  money, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  statement,  I 
aerce  with  him  fully  that  if  American 
foreign  policy  today,  so  far  as  our  de- 
fense Is  concerned,  Is  so  shaky  that  we 
must  depend  upon  governments  of  such 
low  moral  standards,  then  our  defense 
Is  In  far  worse  shape  than  any  of  us 
recognize  or  are  willing  to  admit. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  concern- 
ing the  experience  of  the  Lockjolnt  Pipe 
Co.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams 
On  July  23,  1957,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  Treasury  Department  rul- 
ing wherein  American  corporations  in  com- 
puting their  income-tax  returns  were  being 
permitted  to  deduct  as  legitimate  business 
expenses  the  payments  of  bribes  or  kick- 
backs to  officials  or  employees  of  foreign 
governments  when  doing  business  in  their 
countries. 

The  particular  case  which  was  called  to 
my  attention  to  Illustrate  this  practice  is 
as  follows: 

The  Lockjolnt  Pipe  Co.,  150  Rutledge 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  had  bid  on  sev- 
eral contracts  for  construction  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  TTielr  bids  were  recog- 
nized as  satisfactory  and  the  company  was 
approved  for  the  work;  however,  before  being 
awarded   the   contracts   they   were    requested 
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to  and  acquiesced  In  the  payment  of  bribes  In  New  Tork  In   1952  violated   that  law  and  foreign    government     when     Bollcltlng    Con- 
or Kickbacks  to  offlclals  of  that  government  to  allow  a  deduction  fcr  that  payment  would  tracts  with  that  country. 

amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  approximately  frustrate    the    policy   of    that    State    aa   evl-  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Domtnl- 

$1  800.000.  dencpd  by  its  laws.  can   Republic  offlclals  referred  to  as  having 

The.se   bribes  or  kickbacks  were  added  to  It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  received   the  bribes  or  klckl>acks   liave  upon 

the  original  bids  submitted,  and  presumably  the   payment   of    a    bribe   or    kUkbnck   under  inquiry  denied  the  payments;   however,  com- 

upon   being   paid   by   the   Dominican  Rcpiib-  any  circumstances  Is  wrcmg  and  that  under  pany  officials  Inslit  that   the  payments  were 

He  for  the  work,  the  company  converted  this  no   circumstances   an   lUs   recognition    as   a  marie    and   dejcrlbe    them  aa    being   for   the 

extra  payment  Into  cash  and  turned  It  over  legitimate    expense    of    doing    busiuess    be  ofliclals  as  outlined. 

to  an   agent  for  distribution  to  the  offlclals.  Justified.  This  contradiction  further  emphasizes  my 

All  of  these  kickbacks  or  bribes  were  turned  The  actual  dlstrlbiitlon  of  the  bribes  and  contention     that     under     no     clrcunibtances 

over  to  Mr.  Rogers  la  the  form  of  cash  with  kickbacks  as  recognized  by  the  Treasury  De-  should   the  United  Slates  Government  ever 

the    exception    of    one    check    for    $100,000  partment  aa  having  been  paid  by  this  com-  recognize  or  condone  the  payment  of  brlbet 

which   was   paid   to   him    In   New   York   City.  pany    to    Mr.    Rogers    for    his    own    persjinal  since  obviously   even   If   the  moral   character 

For    example.    In    one    Instance    the    Lock-  use  and  for  distribution   to  the  dictatorship  of  the  transaction  were  Ignored,  no  company 

Joint  Pipe  Co.  BXibmltted  a  proposed  bid  of  U  as  follows;  or  Individual  can  certify  or  prove  the  pay- 

«11,775.000  for  a  certain  contract.     A  repre-  j^^  contract-  ment  of  ca.sh  bribes.     No  one  would  be  fool 

sentatlve    of    the    Dominican    Republic,    Mr.           jgjg          _' $430  000  enough  to  give  receipts  for  bribery. 

William   Rogers    (a  Brltl.sh  subject)    who  at  iOoOm"l"""IIlII""""I       130.  OOO  Certainly   to   say    the    least   the   allowance 

that  time  was  chief  of  the  dlvi.slon  of  aqvie-  jg^j                II"I"I"'"II"II         izB  000  "^   «uch    cash    bribes    an    legitimate   buslneaa 

ducU   in    the   Dominican    Republic,   advised          jgjg """I       100  000  "'P*''i"p*    ^"r   Income    t.ix   purposes   la   a   far 

the  company  that   their  bid  w.is  acceptable                   ' .  cry  from  the  recent  Treasury  announcempiit 

provided  that  they  Include  In  the  ngurc  an  Total                                            -       700  000  dcmar.dlng    from    the     nvi-rngc    taxpayer    a 

additional  IIOOOUO  which  was  to  be  paid  over                           "i"",  "I "  complete   itemized   breakdown  of  tvery  e»- 

to  him.     Accordingly  the  figure  was  revised  2d  contract  and  extension:                  .«^-  «^  pcnio  Item. 

to    a  I  I  H7/S  OOO  I...--- ...............       #276,  OOO 

bhortly  thereafter  Mr.  Roger,  .tafod   that          »»" M4, 0<,o  Mr    D^nKSFN      Mr    PrrMdrnt,  I  can 

their  bid  as  revised  was  acceptable  but  in-         |»*» i/J^  undrr.-.tand   Ihr   nppf-al   of   lJil«   amciid- 

•iructod  tlic  company  to  add  anolhcr  tOOO,-          }*** • -         i ,  0^),  TCifni,  but  I  aj;k  the  Si'tiulor  from  LX-lrt- 

000  to  the  bid,  bringing  the  total  In  %V2Mr,.'         '''«'» 2\.0Wi  ^.^,.^  ,f  j,  i„vulvr«  any  funO*  In  Ihc  m.ll. 

(H>0,  with  th/*  nndrrpituwllng  thnt  the  nddl-  TTrtTftM  Mr  WII  I.IAMH,      Yc>i. 

llo.utI$()OOm)Ow««riUotoberebnl«d  toMr.                   Total I.IOQ.OOO  ^^^     niRKKKN       Ollur    than    IhP    In- 

Itogwrs,  who  said   that   the  addllional  It'-m  Uiiquestlon«bly  th«  overwhelming  major-  ckIimU    \v   v.  l«    iciitlnu   eimcuiniuu    tho 

was   belMK   coll-ct^d   for   the   beu^llt  of   the  ,iy  of  American  corpurntloi.s  doing  bn.liUa  ?'„.!,,:,,?,,"    concerning    IhO 

dlct4U*r»l.)p     nrtU     that     $/loo,0O(j     of     ihu  nhr-md    wmjid   refti..«   to   eor.pernto    In   stich  ^,  ■'   ill,,  , ',  aI.!j       1^   .   .»,    •  t  i,              0 

amount  will,  bring  pi.ul  ..i-r  for  the  gciiri,,;-  holdup  pmctlres  even  it  the  demands  were  ^*''    >- ii.l.iAM.-»       Nc^l  inul  I  know  of, 

iSKlni)      niiH   \K(y   Mr    U  ;giri»'   take  un  tliu  niuri"  of  ihetn,  I  could  not  say  "no"  and  Ix- definite  about 

cmliiict  »200(M)')  Nnvrrtlicleis,  as  In   the  lnntnnce  outlined  U,  Ucuu/f    a  .  I  ululrii  brfoir,  I  do  tVii 

Altogether,    during    the    Ufa   of   thU    pnr-  ],,,o,  the  <i|iuiim..m  doe*  exui  In  ».liuh  this  know  s*li'  't;ii    I  li'"  c  contluct  >  haVc  bctfl 

tW'ilur  rontiiKt  n   tr/iiil  of  $700,000  wna  dl«.  ,,ru,  ti.  •    li,.>    ),-■.  11    lollownd,   hiiU    w   ttrm   aU-  fully   (nrni  :<t<()    ,,i    not     or   WhclhlM    thtV 

4?e\?rt..;i:«l'l?4lMolui;r    "'"'"•   """"    "'•  vised  lh.au«  the  court.  ,.l...ol,.tc.pfUajo..  ^^,,    „,,    ,„.,„          j    j^,    ^,    „.,t       ,^    „„i 

4-yettr  pofWrtl  ltf*<)  10  lUftJ.  upon  the  enlslng   nw  siidi  pnymeMts,  eliln'r  ,,,_,„  ,,,   nw..«   f,i,wi.  /./...ih   \,.,   it.v,  k.  1 

li.  n/ftl  tl.er.,.,.p.ii.y  was  advUe.J  that  fur-  J  k|,  kb„<  h.  or  brib".    'a.   b«  d«du.i#d  f,r,  **^"}^   *''    ""  *«'  /^'^"   «="^'^    »^''    "  VolvcJ 

tJier  itislall-.lious  wsre  r'/nK-mpiaiml  by  ilm  uw,mt  ls«  purn-^en  n*  .rf,i;fHiry  and  neces-  *"  ^'"'  P«>f"''"l  "•   l'""'*"  conlittcta, 

Uotrilt.lcftM  H"put-llr',  mid  MiU  ilmr  llio  (''fn-  s^ry  sspenno*  of  (U/ing  iMiniinios,  A*  I   *uld    in   fny   ruillrr  ntjitcmcnl,  X 

unry   f./TTrd    M   do    th-    w   iH    f -r   f^V.O.OOoO  J  h»fof<fr«,    III*    burtl"!)    »iow    c<»m*s    bark  coijjd  not  »(iy  that  Olir  dimr  of  Amri  Icail 

hilt  atfrttn  upon  ih"  •,iiuM.'^<,iuir\  of  the  •nm»«  i„   i„n   (:,,„iitf»i    .(.I    the  'Irsnmiry   Uepnrl-  monry  in  foi  flgn  ulJ  Vku*  uwd  to  pay /or 

Mr    l(.  K  r".  " hey  r«'VlM«l  their  roritrnrt  pri/«  ,„„,,,    ^.^    »u|/|/.-.i    ui«    «.«<;««»»iiry    c<*rrectue  Ihr  controcla 

U</l:ZZL'',Twmf  :.::'".",';"":'„". ;":,',  l""'""""'  ,•"•■'";'  " ■""';•'»  ;:•";  '""■""■»  I  M  .ay  lh.,l  mc  Oov rnmrm  of  ll,t 

ra  ;9":;:i  ^,'".1,"' .:,•;„:'  ';;.'.:,';„.,.  '\ri'T,"t :,:?:.;;;  '■„"!'::, z""TT  '^"'1^  ""•  rT  """v 

after   Mr    n..«eis    t  „  k   th«   mult.r   up    ^^.■h  „ii„wed  by  the    i  re,.. ury  Department  as  "or-  "'^    "^    I'"-'    ^'"^"    ^*'*-'    ConlrucU    wire    in 

the  g«h..raluMmo  h«  r.-iuriied   to  the  c-.m-  ^,„,^      „,„,  „^,.,..„,„y..  uu.,,.*;.,  ^xpc-ure.  and  OJH  ration.    Whrthfr  tlu-y  Will  lx>  paid  for 

r)i',)'n.1'.       L'l"  "'^     ^         Ik  I:'   "    I  """'►'or  thereby  deductible  for  Income  tax  purposes  by  u  part  of  llu.  monry.  I  do  not  know. 

Truinr                          described    as    being    for  ^^    ^\^^    Trettsury    Department  s    letter,    as  On   the   Other  hand   I  do   not  know   that 

Thl»"brought  the  revised  contract  price  I'''  -"Py^l^l  '"  '»'«  H'^^'*'^  ""  J"')'  23.  1057.  it  will  not  bc  SO. 
to  $0,280,000.  with  the  bid  including  $360,000  iheybtated:  Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
for  kickb.uks.  Where  •  •  •  It  is  the  fort-ign  govern-  ^lub  of  the  case  IS  that  there  is  a  con- 
Later  addltlon.il  work  on  the  project  was  "^^'^^  '^^^^  ^'h'''^  dcmand.s  or  acquiesces  in  {.j-Qversy  between  a  private  American 
proposed,  and  the  contract  was  extended,  ^^.^j  P'^^^'^^:]^  .^^  tS^ef^ln'The  "Uat^on  «'"»  «"d  the  Dominican  RepubUc. 
The  company-s  bid  on  this  extension  was  n^R»i<<'»e  t,^  the  taxpayer  in  the  operation  ^,  ,  nllr^Pntinn  of  nn  immn.-*! 
$7,162,000  and  this  time  they  were  In-  f^  »>'-  '^<^^'  business,  the  Service  would  find  J^f'^  is  ""^  ,  '^^^^l°."  ''L^'l'I'uufrl. 
structed  to  Include  2  additional  amounts:  »t  difflcult  to  au.taln  the  position  that  the  contiact  in  the  f 01  m  of  klckbacLs. 
(1)  $500,000.  and  (2)  $150  000  bringing  expenees  were  not  ordinary  and  necessary  Tncy  involve  no  public  money.  Tney 
the  revised  bid  to  87,812.000.  again  with  ^^  '•^^  taxpayer's  biusiness.-  do  not  involve  money  authorized  in  Uie 
the  understanding  that  the  $650,000  would  I"  subsequent  convert atlons  with  the  De-  bill.  So  one  must  assume  that  what  IS 
t>e  used  as  kickbacks  to  offlclals  of  the  die-  partment  and  with  the  sUilf  of  the  Joint  contemplated  here  is  a  kind  of  dlsclpll- 
tatorshlp.       Mr.    Rogers    told    the    company  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  It  j^        action 

that  this  $650,000  wa.-^  to  be  dl.strtbutod  ^^^  been  agreed  that  In  order  to  stop  this  Ai,„„oHr.ric  i-,ov.«  v,.^r,  r«or?»  »,,,»  T 
$500,000  for  the  chief,  $100,000  for  his  own  Practice  additional  legislation  Is  required.  Allegations  have  been  made  but  I 
benefit,  and  $50,000  for  special  purposes.  I  am  therefore  today  Introducing  an  "aVO  .seen  no  documentation  Of  thom. 
The  payment  of  $1,710,000  In  kickbacks  amendment  to  H.  R.  8381.  the  purpose  of  My  under.standmK  is  that  there  have 
and  bribe.'?  wa.s  apparently  made  In  the  Do-  which  amendment  Is  to  prohibit  the  allow-  been  no  representations  of  any  kind  in 
mlnlcan  Republic  which  added  to  another  ance  as  legitimate  buslnes.s  deductions  the  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
$100,000  paid  U>  Mr.  Rogers  In  New  York  payment  of  any  bribe  or  kickback  to  ofliclals  Poreipn  Relations  Now  we  are  asked 
City  in  1952  brought  the  total  paid  by  the  or  employees  of  foreign  governments.  There  ^^  discipline  a  country  which  is  a  mem- 
company  in  bribes  or  kickbacks  to  offlclals  Is  already  a  law  which  prohibits  such  al-  .  .  ^  orL'>mi7'ition  of  American 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  $1,810,000.  lowances  on  bribes  or  kickbacks  paid  to  b^r  of  the  organization  OlAniei  lean 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United  anyone  within  our  country.  states  by  sayin«  to  them,  in  efTect.  You 
States  Government  allowed  all  of  these  kick-  To  recognize  these  bribes  or  kickbacks  as  have  dealt  imkindly.  it  is  alleged;  you 
backs  and  bribes  as  ordinary  and  necessary  legitimate  business  deductions  under  the  have  dealt  unfairly,  it  is  alleged;  yoU 
business  expenses,  and  thereby  deductible  guise  of  ordinary  aiid  necessary"  business  have  dealt  immorally,  it  is  alleged,  with 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  with  the  expenses  Is  in  effect  to  condone  the  practice,  an  American  fum.  Therefore,  the 
exception  of  one  payment  of  $100,000  to  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fliaance  Com-  United  States  Government  will  deny  you 
Mr.  Rogers  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  mlttee  I  shall  urge  the  prompt  adoption  g^^y  gj^j  under  yie  mutual  security  pro- 
disallowance  of  this  Itom  was  based  on  the  and  acceptance  of  this  amendment  by  the  „  ■  rn  " 
fact  that  bribery,  even  In  commercial  trans-  Congress.     Certainly  our  Government  canncit  6''^'" 

actions  among  private  persons.  Is  unlawful  afford  to  be  on  record  as  recognizing  under  That   would   be   an    Imprudent   COUrse. 

In  the  State  of  New  York.  any    circumstances    the    legitimacy    or    the  It   would   be   an   unwise  cour.se.     Grant- 

The   United   States   Government   reasoned  propriety  of  an  American  corporation  or  In-  ing  everything  Which  has  been  said,  my 

that  the  payment  of  $100,000  to  Mr.  Hogeis  dividual  bribing  an  official  or  employee  of  a  understanding  is  that  we  have  a  mi.ssile 
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track  base  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc. 
In  this  age  of  infection  and  fever  and 
contagion,  shell  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
position,  without  admitting  for  one 
moment  that  we  are  right  and  they  are 
wrong,  or  vice  versa,  of  having  them  say 
to  us,  "Look.  If  that  is  the  way  you 
feel,  piclc  up  your  marbles  and  go 
home"? 

It  may  be  that  the  case  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  makes  is  ex- 
actly correct;  but  what  he  propo.sed  is 
not  the  way  to  handle  it.  There  should 
be  conferred  upon  the  President,  In  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
authority  to  withhold  aid  under  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  if.  after  a  full  In- 
vestiRatlon  and  a  full  di-sclosure,  he  feeLs 
that  aid  ought  to  be  denied. 

But  to  select  one  country  out  of  some 
80  and  to  put  the  finger  on  It,  either 
because  of  the  Prc«ldcnt'«  Kon'»  pecca- 
dilloes, or  becau-^e  of  a  rea-sonably  cele- 
brated lady  of  fame  in  Hollywood  and 
fhcwhrrr,  thl«  in  not  the  place,  IhU  1« 
not  the  time,  and  thin  in  not  the  way 
to  art  All  we  would  Kot  out  of  thia  kind 
of  fipprouch  would  bc  the  bitter  fruit  of 
tioxtility,  which  could  become  contuuiouN 
and  npread  Itself  to  other  countrlc*. 

Jt  wc  had  had  n  »»lmllar  attitude  here- 
Infore,  when  the  cxpropi  intlcn  of  aomc 
of  our  propcrtlen  wan  thicHtened,  we 
Khould  have  lunhed  In  Hllh  n  bill  and, 
by  flat  of  law,  siild,  "No  aid  of  any  kind. 
For  all  prnclicHl  put  pontes,  we  will  cut 
ofT  our  rronomi''  and  mlllloiy-drfenac 
rrlation*hip*i  with  you."  It  would  not 
fmv«  been  long  l/cfore  Contrrxa  would 
hiivr  had  murh  of  ii«  tim*-  piermptt'd  In 
running  down  caters  of  t>iat  kind  and 
then  »ubrniilin«  um'*ndmeni«  of  a  dl«- 
rtplinary  nature  which  could  bode  no 
good  for  the  country, 

I  hope  thl«  couj«e  will  not  be  puraued, 
and  that  the  amendment  will  be  rejccicd, 

Mr,  ORLEN  Mr  President,  I  wUh  to 
say  a  few  words  In  oppohltion  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  eenlor  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  submitted  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Assistance  under  the  mutual-security 
program  to  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
one  of  several  instances  in  which  the 
United  States  furnishes  assistance  to 
countries  which  have  povernments  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  us. 

It  may  t>e  askt^l;  How  are  United 
States'  interests  .served  by  piving  mili- 
tary and  technical  assistance  in  small 
amounts  to  the  Dominican  Republic?  I 
reply  that  technical  assistance,  mainly  in 
the  field  of  education,  helps  to  lay  in  that 
country  the  foundation  fcr  evolution  to- 
ward a  more  democratic  system.  Sec- 
ond, the  Dominican  Republic  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and,  in  addition,  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  have  on  Do- 
minican territory  an  important  puided- 
missile  tracking  station.  Third,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  has  always  been 
strongly  anti-Communist,  and  has  given 
support  to  United  States  policies  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

The  United  States'  programs  of  assist- 
ance   to    the   Dominican    Republic    are 


small,  but  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  believes  that  the  results  ob- 
tained have  been  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  a  few  moments. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  stated  that  even  if  this  matter  had 
t>een  fully  documented,  he  would  take 
the  same  position.  I  am  sure  he  would. 
However,  let  me  say  it  has  been  docu- 
mented, and  has  been  investigated  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  has  been  reported  to  a  Congressional 
committee;  and  what  I  have  been  say- 
inp  as  to  the  payments  of  these  bribes 
or  the  morality  of  this  country  has  t>een 
confirmed  by  repre»entatlves  of  our  own 
Government. 

So  I  wi«h  to  point  out  that  I  wan  not 
presenting  Komcthing  w  hlch  wati  not  fully 
documrntPd, 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Prenldent,  will 
the  firnator  from  Delaware  yield  to  nic? 

Ml,  WILLIAMS,     I  yield, 

Mr  DIHKeKN,  I  believe  that  th« 
fcnator  from  Delaware  la  correct,  But 
the  matter  did  not  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commiitee,  and  nothing  rc- 
«ardinu  It  wan  produced  there,  But  the 
mitttcr  did  come  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee: and  I  understand  that  an  amend- 
ment U  bring  developed  there  In  regard 
to  the  f  o-cnilcd  tcchnlcal-a«Nlrtnnce  pro- 
gram. However,  I  prefer  to  have  aome 
member  of  the  committee  fctate  the  facta 
hi  that  ronncrtion, 

Mr  WJLLIAMM.  I  have  mated  that  a 
Congreaaional  committee  la  taking  ac- 
tion, 

Mr,  DinKSFN,    That  l«  correct 

Mr  WILLIAMS,  And  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  has  also  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  I  also  recall  that  he  made 
a  speech  on  the  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  inquired  whether 
the  matter  had  ever  been  presented  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  information  I  have  received  is  that 
it  has  not  been  presented  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  merely  stated  what 
I  understood  and  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  discussed  this 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  public 
funds  are  involved,  because  under  the 
Department's  ruling,  the  $1,800,000  was 
allowed  as  a  legitimate  business  expense, 
and  thereby  it  became  the  subject  of  a 
tax  deduction.  Inasmuch  as  the  com- 
pany was  in  the  52  percent  tax  bracket, 
half  of  that  amount,  or  $900,000,  was.  by 
indirection  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  wished  to  clear  up  that  point,  so 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
I  knew  what  I  was  speaking  about. 

My  contention  is  that  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  a  government  of  that  character. 


then  I  believe  it  time  for  us  to  reevaluate 
the  entire  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
item  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
my  amendment  an  editorial  appearing 
yesterday  in  the  Journal  Every  Evening 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  entitled  "Still  a 
Mystery."  This  editorial  emphasizes  the 
low  moral  standards  of  the  Trujillo  dic- 
tatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

STILL    A    MTBTTKT 

The  disappearance  In  December  1950  of  Dr. 
Jesus  de  Gallnde?',,  Basque  scholar,  remains 
an  unsolved  International  mystery.  It  Is  a 
fact,  however,  that  he  vanished  from  the 
streets  of  New  York  Ju«t  after  completing  a 
ntudy  for  Columbia  University  entitled  "The 
Ern  of  Trujlllo,"  a  har^h  Indictment  of  tha 
dictatorship  In  the  Dominlcnn  Republic, 
hinrt  then,  mHny  scraps  of  evidence  hava 
ttirncd  up  In  »iip}xirl  of  the  theory  ihst 
MnlinUey.  was  kiditaprd,  taken  Ui  the  Do- 
mliilcuti  Itrpublic,  Httd  there  hslla**lnlll^d, 
The  d"i»ih  In  Ht\uU>  Domingo  at  two  per* 
wnin  allegedly  aksocliited  with  these  event* 
hail  done  nothing  to  diminish  sii»plc|on« 

Ten  months  ago  Trujlllo  hired  a  l.bernl 
N»w  York  «lt<^>rney,  Morris  L  Ernst,  to  lnve»- 
tlgale  the  case  for  him  Dvuplte  chnrgMi 
thut  the  repoi  t  would  he  a  whltewaoh.  Erimt 
hitd  a  good  rcputntUTn  (or  int.«grny  lUa 
report,  now  made  public,  kays  in  effect  thnt 
It  h!i«  not  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonobla 
doubt  tt)tit  the  Trujlllo  T^fc^m*  had  any  hand 
In  littWitiif/,'  disappearance 

We  con  mri-mpi  that,  «vh||e  retaining  a 
rens<mMbl«  doubt  that  Mnnto  Domingo  was 
not  implicated,  Mr,  Ernst  even  p<JitHM  out 
that  Uulindez  may  be  still  alive,  which  is  cxi- 
mittedly  one  of  the  potMibiUtles  in  any  un- 
explained disappearance. 

Well,  Trujlllo  has  got  his  money's  worth, 
we  guess.  But  the  two-way  doubu  that  re- 
main are  not  likely  to  be  resolved  by  any- 
thing short  of  proof  of  what  did  happen  to 
Gallndez.  Maybe  Trujlllo  should  have  hired 
hlmeelf  a  private  eye  and  not  a  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  moet  people  In  this  country 
have  little  sympathy  for  Latin  American 
dictatorships,  as  Vice  President  Nixon  re- 
cently remarked.  And  It  is  an  interesting 
sidelight  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  generalis- 
simo's reactions  to  criticism  that  the  con- 
trolled Dominican  radio  should  have  com- 
mented on  the  Nixon  remark  in  this  absurd 
fashion : 

"We  are  not  certain,  though  it  seems  logi- 
cal, that  Nixon  was  alluding  to  the  pathetic 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the  dictatorship 
exercised  over  that  unfortunate  land  by  Gov. 
Luis  Muiioz-Marin." 

Well,  now.     Nobody  has  written  a  book 

charging  that  a  brutal  dictatorship  exists  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  no  author  of  a  book  on 
Puerto  Rico  has  disappeared  from  the  heart 
of  New  York.  Puerto  Rico,  though  autono- 
mous in  domestic  matters,  is  American  ter- 
ritory. The  president  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
chosen  in  a  free  election,  wears  no  uniform, 
and  needs  no  army  or  vast  security  appa- 
ratus to  keep  him  In  power.  It  wasn't  Puerto 
Rico  that  NixoN  means,  as  Trujillo  knows 
perfectly  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "O,"  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 
I  wish  to  support  the  position  taken  by 
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the  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Green). 

Although  the  matter  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  Is  not  one  which  we  con- 
done, and  certamly  I  do  not  condone  It, 
nevertheless  I  feci  that  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  and  which  I  trust 
will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  regard  to  this  matter  will 
take  care  of  it. 

As  is  well  known  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter, I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  for 
US  to  Single  out  this  one  country  at  this 
timp.  even  though  I  certainly  do  not 
condone  the  actions  of  the  rulers  of  the 
country  or  those  connected  with  it. 

But  I  believe  that,  in  connection  with 
the  position  of  the  Senate  on  foreign 
relations  matters,  we  should  leave  this 
matter  to  our  Forci^jn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  should  not  single  out  this 
one  nation  at  this  time;  becau.se,  as 
everyone  knows,  in  other  nations  the 
same  situation  prevails. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  that  all  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  can  do  is  stop  the 
charging  of  this  item  as  a  legitimate 
business  expense.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  no  authority  to  go  beyond 
that. 

Our  committee  has  no  authority  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  this  amend- 
ment now  before  us.  The  Senate,  itself, 
must  make  this  decision.  By  our  vote 
we  can  stop  this  aid  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  we  can  give  it  our  stamp  of 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   [Mr. 

PROXrjIREl. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abf-ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Amendment  lettered  "O,"  submiiled  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
Li-sMsl  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  I . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I,  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  IMr,  McClellanI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray ].  and 
tho      Senator      from      Wyoming      IMr. 


CMAHONrrl,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr.  Barrett  I, 
the  Senators  from  New  York  IMr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Martini,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  SchoeppelI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton  1  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Lancer  and  Mr.  YotiNc  1  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ives  and  Mr. 
JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Smith!  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
B.\rrettJ  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kan.'-as  IMr.  SchoeppelI.  If  present 
and  votin:?,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — 33  yeas, 
46  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


A:iott 

CurtU 

Mulone 

Arid  rson 

Douglas 

Morse 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

P.istore 

Blb!e 

Frear 

Potter 

Bush 

Oo  111  water 

Proxmire 

Butler 

Gore 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Hill 

ByminRton 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Jacksun 

Wat  kins 

Church 

Jouncr 

W;!llani.s 

Clark 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 46 

Yarborough 

A:kcn 

Hlckcnloopcr 

Mundt 

ilcail 

HoblitzcU 

Ni.-ubcrger 

BrlcJcer 

Holland 

Payne 

BridKea 

Humphrey 

Puricll 

Capchart 

Johnson,  Tvx. 

Revercomb 

Carlson 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Russell 

Case,  N  J 

K»fauver 

Saltonstall 

Case.  S   Dak. 

K-  nnedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Knowlund 

8.. nth,  Maine 

Dlrlcsen 

Kuchol 

Sparkr.iaii 

E.istlai:d 

Lnusche 

Sttnnls 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Handera 

Martin.  Iowa 

Thye 

Fulbrlght 

M>  N.iniara 

Wiley 

Green 

Monroney 

Htnnlngs 

Mjrton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Borrctt 

Jordm 

Murray 

Cotton 

Kerr 

O'Mahoney 

Eivin 

I.aiiger 

Schoeppel 

Hayden 

Long 

Smith.  N  J. 

Ives 

Martin.  Pa. 

Young 

JuVitS 

McClcUan 

So  the  amendment  cCfered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  •'5-28-58 — B' 
and  a-'k  that  it  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leclslative  Clibk.  On  page  58, 
beginning  with  line  21.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  down  through  line  24  on 
page  59. 

On  page  59.  line  25,  strike  out  "(J)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)." 

On  page  60.  line  4.  strike  out  "  (k)  "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof "  ( j ) .  " 

On  page  60.  line  16,  strike  out  "(1)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(k>." 


On  page  61.  line  16,  strike  out  "^m^" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<1>." 

On  page  61.  line  23.  strike  out  "<n)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "im'." 

On  page  62.  line  11.  strike  out  "fo^" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<n>." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike*  from  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  ForeiTn 
Relations  the  so-called  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Presid?nt,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  existing  law  and  existing  policy 
regarding  the  granting  of  United  States 
aid  to  Communist-dominated  countries. 

At  present,  the  Battle  Act  provides  that 
United  States  policy  is  to  apply  an  em- 
bargo on  shipping  certain  items  to  any 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  threatening 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  all  countries 
dominated  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  United  States  embarro,  by  law, 
applies  on  the  shipment  of  the  following 
items  to  .such  countries:  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war,  atomic  enerf4y 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value,  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  tlie 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  w  ar. 

Further,  present  law  sets  forth  the  pol- 
icy that  no  United  States  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  financial  a.ssistance  shall  be 
supplied  to  any  nation  unless  that  na- 
tion— like  the  United  States — applies  an 
embargo  on  such  shipments  to  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  all 
countries  under  its  domination.  In  fi;ct, 
the  law — section  103  (b) — specifically 
provides  for  termination  of  United  Siates 
aid  to  any  nation  which  knov.ingly  per- 
mits shipment  of  a  United  States  embar- 
goed item  to  any  nation  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  existing  law  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  giving  of  military,  economic, 
or  financial  arjistance  to  ai^  country 
which  ships  to  the  Soviet  Union  any 
item  on  the  Admiioistrator's  embargo 
list. 

A  further  cfTect  of  existing  law  is  to 
prohibit  the  giving  of  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assii,tance  to  any  country 
shipping  to  a  Soviet-dominated  country 
any  item  on  the  Adminiidrators  em- 
bai-go  li-'t. 

The  only  exception  allowed  under 
present  law  would  be  a  case  in  which  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
determination  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  United  States  security  to  ter- 
minate aid  to  a  nation  shipping  an  item 
other  than  anns,  ammunition,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  atomic  energy  mate- 
rials to  Russia  or  to  any  country  under 
Russia's  domination. 

In  other  words,  the  President  can  de- 
cide whether  to  continue  United  States 
aid  to  any  country  shipping  other  than 
strictly  war  material  to  the  SoViCt  Union 
or  Soviet-dominated  coiuitry. 


The  Kennedy  amendment,  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  adopted 
and  now  proposes  to  the  Senate,  dlras- 
tically  revLses  existing  law. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  waj?  not 
recommended  by  Uie  administration. 
Tlie  Kennedy  amendment  was  not  in  the 
bill  as  It  pa.ssed  the  House,  nor  was  it  iia 
the  proposed  legislation  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Tlie  effect  of  subsection  f a »  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  is  to  authorize 
United  States  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  Communist  countries  ex- 
cept the  U.  S.  S.  R  .  Communist  China, 
and  North  Korea,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  aid  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  more,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment would  permit  such  economic  and 
financial  assistance  even  though  the 
Communist  country  ships  to  the  Soviet 
Union  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum, 
tran.sportation  materials  of  .«:trateRic 
value,  or  items  of  primary  strategic  sig- 
nificance used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

In  other  words,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  use  of  American 
tax  dollars  to  give  aid  to  countries  which 
are  shipping  poods  to  build  up  the  war- 
making  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  the  present  dic- 
tator of  Russia,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  has 
boasted  the  Soviets  would  bury  us. 

Subsection  'a")  oi  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment also  would  affect  title  II  of  the 
Battle  Act  which  provides  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  with  nations  re- 
ceiving United  States  military,  economic, 
or  financial  aid. 

Title  II  requires  nations  receiving 
United  States  aid  to  agree  to  control  ex- 
ports of  materials  other  than  war  ma- 
terials to  nations  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  If  recipient 
countries  fail  to  cooperate  in  controlling 
such  exports  or  fail  to  furnish  informa- 
tion .so  that  the  President  can  determine 
whether  it  is  cooperating.  United  States 
aid  i.s  required  to  be  stopped. 

But  under  sub.section  fa)  of  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  stoppage  of  economic 
or  financial  a.s^istance  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mandatory  in  the  case  of  a 
country  receiving  such  assistance  even 
thouf:h  the  recipient  country — and  re- 
member this  may  be  a  Communist -ruled 
country — fails  to  cooperate  in  controlling 
ex|)orts  of  nonwar  materials. 

Examinmg  the  Kennedy  amendment 
further,  we  find  that  subsection  (b) 
would  allow  the  administrator  of  the 
Battle  Act  to  continue  to  furnish  mili- 
tary, economic,  or  financial  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  permit  shipment  of  items 
other  than  strictly  war  materials  to 
Communist  nations  receivmg  aid  under 
subsection  (a). 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  gives  to 
the  executive  branch  the  power  to  make 
sweeping  policy  decisions — decision- 
makmg  power  which  the  Congress  should 
reserve  to  itself. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  shall  give  aid 
to  Commumst  government*  is  a  funda- 
mental issue  of  poUcy  which  should  be 
retained  by  the  Congress — by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
long  and  arduous  struggle  in  the  Con- 
gress to  terminate  military  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia. In  1956  we  closed  off  further 
new  military  aid,  except  for  spares  and 
spare  parts,  although  items  then  in  the 
pipeline  were  delivered  thereafter. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  mihtary  aid 
to  Tito  in  the  1959  mutual  security  pro- 
gram i.s  not  because  the  administration 
stopped  it.  Military  aid  ended  because 
Tito  refu-sed  to  accept  any  further  gifts 
of  arm.'-,  from  us.  Of  comse,  Tito  could 
change  his  mind — and  he  very  well  may, 
depending  on  the  way  the  wind  blows 
from  the  Kremlin.  If  Tito  indicated  he 
wanted  grant  mihtary  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  resume,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  administration? 
Congress  has  not  to  date  closed  all  the 
loopholes  in  existing  law  under  which 
the  administrAtion  could  find  ways  to 
give  military  assistance  to  Tito. 

Memljers  of  the  Senate  know  how  dif- 
ficult It  has  been  to  try  to  stop  military 
aid  to  one  Communist  dictator. 

Think  how  much  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  try  to  end  economic  or  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Communist  dictators,  once 
the  administration  had  committed  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  aid. 

Despite  the  far-reacliing  nature  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  pub- 
lished hearings  contain  less  than  one 
pa 36  of  colloquy  devoted  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  read  in  entirety  the  portion  of 
the  commit  tee  s  published  hearings  con- 
cerning amendment  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Tlie  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts raised  the  issue  as  follows,  and  I 
quote  from  page  183  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings: 

The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  a&k 
you  Is  this:  Last  year  this  question  of  the 
Poii:.h  loan  came  up;  and  one  of  the  prob- 
leme.  as  I  understand  it,  in  responding  to 
the  Polish  loan  was  not  only  a  political  one 
■but  the  restriction  In  the  Battle  Act. 
Therefore.  It  was  proposed  that  there  might 
be  some  change  In  the  Battle  Act  so  that  it 
might  be  piissiblc  for  us  to  pive  a  country 
such  as  Poland,  which  occupies  a  particular 
position  in  the  division  of  power,  more  di- 
rect assistance.  Instead  of  having  to  make 
tlie  rather  elaborate  manipulations  which 
you  were  forced  to  do  because  of  legislative 
restrictions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  situation 
there  Is  going  to  be  stich  that  we  are  going 
to  want  to  continue  to  give  economic  assist- 
ance. 

But  af-Jumlng  that  we  do,  wotUd  It  be  of 
any  assliuance  to  you  in  your  responsibili- 
ties if  it  were  somewhat  easier  for  mutual 
assistance  funds  to  be  given  directly  to  a 
coiintry  like  Poland  if  you  felt  it  was  in  the 
national  Interest,  rather  than  having  to  use 
these  special  steps  that  you  used  last  year? 
In  other  words.  I  have  In  mind  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act. 

Secretary  Dulles  responded: 

Tes;  I  do  believe  It  would  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  have  the  Battle  Act  amended, 
and  I  believe  you  have  niade  some  proposals 
along  those  lines. 


The  colloqtiy  continued : 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  Is  correct. 

Secretary  Duixeb.  The  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congress  aometimes  Is  Inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  In  mind,  and 
then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation  which 
the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  but  you  find 
yourself  tied  up  with  those  provisions  that 
were  put  in  for  another  purpose  and  which, 
at  the  time  it  was  done,  it  was  quite  under- 
standable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
testimony  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the 
committee  hearings  on  amending  the 
Battle  Act. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  con- 
tained in  this  testimony  to  justify  open- 
ing the  floodgates  to  American  aid  to 
Communist  dictators. 

Once  the  Congress  accedes  by  statute 
to  the  principle  of  giving  United  States 
economic  and  financial  aid  to  all  but 
three  Communist  countiies,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  overturn  that  principle. 

Should  the  Congress  approve  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  what  happens  to  na- 
tions which  have  withstood  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  Communist  economic 
offensive,  preferring  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  West  rather  than  permit  the 
Reds  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door? 

Would  not  these  countries  be  tempted 
in  the  future  to  play  t>oth  sides  of  the 
street — getting  as  much  aid  as  they  could 
from  the  Communists  and  as  much  aid 
as  they  could  from  the  United  States? 

What  happens  to  the  will  to  resist 
internal  and  external  Communist  forces 
in  these  countries  when  the  United 
States  declares  its  willingness  to  aid  all 
but  three  Communist  governments? 

There  is  another  vital  aspect  of  the 
policy  change  we  are  asked  to  approve 
in  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

By  opening  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  all  but  three  Communist  countries, 
the  United  States  will  be  embarking  on 
a  course  which  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  additional  billions.  Let  no  one 
deceive  himself  that  this  program  will 
not  grow  and  grow. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  unlimited  funds.  Even  without  an 
extension  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
the  United  States  Government  is  bump- 
ing up  against  the  Federal  debt  ceiling, 
is  facing  a  deficit  of  eight  to  ten  billion 
dollars  in  the  next  year,  and  is  faced  wUh 
the  prospect  of  greater  domestic  spend- 
ing to  combat  the  recession. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  to  u'-.e 
what  funds  we  do  have  where  we  get  the 
maximum  increase  in  our  strength  vis-a- 
vis the  Communist  threat. 

Out  of  our  limited  resources,  which  will 
strengthen  the  United  States  more:  giv- 
ing aid  to  reliable  friends  or  to  Commu- 
nist governments? 

Forty  years  of  communism  should 
have  taught  the  world  that  communism 
does  not  change.  The  goal  of  world 
domination  remains  the  same.  Only  the 
tactics  vary.  The  leopard  does  not 
change  its  spots. 

As  Khrushchev  warned,  "You  may  as 
well  wait  luitil  the  shrimp  leams  to 
whistle." 
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The  Communists — without  excep- 
tion—insist they  will  not  change.  Insist 
they  are  out  to  socialize  and  communize 
the  world,  and  Insist  their  system  is  bet- 
ter than  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Why  then  should  we  entertain  any 
hope  that  our  aid  will  influence  the 
Communists  to  turn  away  from  their 
well-known  aim  of  destroying  tiie  pri- 
vate capitalist  system  and  individual 
freedom  and  liberty  wherever  they  now 
exist. 

Instead,  let  us  look  realistically  at 
the  situation. 

Wherever  the  Communist  system  op- 
erates, it  has  great  difficulty  in  produc- 
ing enough  food  and  goods  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  own  people. 

As  the  United  States  helps  relieve  the 
economic  pinch  in  those  countries,  here 
is  what  happens — 

Life  becomes  more  tolerable  for  the 
people.  They  are  less  rebellious,  and 
the  pressures  on  the  Communist  rulers 
decline. 

This  in  turn  means  less  hardship  on 
Soviet  Russia  itself  to  keep  her  empire 
intact. 

Thanks  to  American  dollars,  commu- 
nism then  appears  to  be  a  workable 
system. 

As  long  as  satellite  states  remain  eco- 
nomically satisfactory,  politically  stable, 
and  even  remotely  tolerable,  the  chances 
of  open  rebellion  are  slim.  The  strength 
of  the  Communist  rulers  is  correspond- 
ingly greater. 

Without  outside  help,  the  Communist 
rulers  could  not  meet  the  minimum  needs 
of  their  people.  More  stringent  measures 
would  be  needed  to  increase  production, 
including   longer  hours  for  workers. 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  millions 
who  would  work  harder  and  get  less 
would  increase.  This  would  build  up 
pre.ssures  on  the  rulers.  There  would 
be  fear  of  uprisings.  Strong-arm  tactics 
would  intensify,  and  this  would  further 
arouse  the  people. 

Restless  satellites  would  force  greater 
hardships  on  Soviet  Russia  proper  and 
further  weaken  the  economic  base  of  the 
entire  Russian  imperialist  system. 

Moscow  might  be  forced  to  part 
with  consumer  goods — always  scarce  in 
Russia — and  this  would  be  unpopular 
with  the  Russian  people. 

It  would  require  more  direct  Russian 
Intervention  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
satellites.  This  in  turn  would  create 
more  friction  and  unrest. 

The  propaganda  value  to  the  West  of 
such  dissatisfaction  within  the  satellites 
would  be  immeasurable  in  our  ideological 
struggle  with  uncommitted  or  neutral 
nations.  With  the  gross  failures  and 
inhuman  brutalities  of  the  Communist 
bosses  thus  exposed,  as  it  was  in  Hun- 
gary, there  would  be  less  orientation 
toward  Russia  by  the  neutrals. 

Instead  of  independent  Communist 
states  oriented  to  the  West,  the  result 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  powerful  com- 
monwealth of  Communist  nations  acting 
in  concert. 

Such  a  prospect  poses  a  greater  men- 
ace to  the  United  States  than  restless 
satellites  in  a  far-flung  Russian  Empire 
which  can  only  be  kept  in  line  by  the 
might  of  the  Russian  Army. 


By  aiding  the  satellite  countries,  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet: 

We  enable  her  to  keep  many  of  her 
own  troops  at  home,  thereby  lessening 
possibilities  of  disillusion  and  defection 
in  the  Russian  Army  it.self — something 
greatly  feared  by  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
hn. 

We  remove  sources  of  friction  in  sat- 
ellite nations. 

We  lend  credibility  to  Russian  prop- 
aganda which  claims  the  Communist 
.satellite  governments  are  not  directed 
from  Moscow. 

In  view  of  these  inescapable  facts,  the 
United  States  should  not  give  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  countries — ex- 
cept in  those  rare  instances  of  disaster 
or  faminine  resulting  in  great  human 
suffering. 

Any  other  aid  serves  to  support  and 
further  entrench  the  Communist  re- 
gimes. This  is  hardly  the  way  to  aid 
subject  peoples. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
appraise the  policy  of  aid  to  Communist 
governments.  Those  governments  are 
unequivocal  in  their  allegiance  to  so- 
cialism and  tyranny — and  by  their  own 
insistence,  they  do  not  intend  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  fear  that 
United  States  aid  to  Communist  gov- 
ernments as  proposed  under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  would  only  serve  to 
further  entrench  the  present  dictator- 
ships. It  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  captive  peoples  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  Communist  masters.  To  give 
aid  to  Communist  governments  would 
run  the  risk  of  strengthening  our 
enemies  against  us— and  weaken  the 
very  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  represents 
an  about-face  in  American   policy. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  chart 
the  ship  of  state  in  perilous  waters. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  executive  branch  to  embark 
upon  various  Communist-aid  programs 
without  further  review  by  the  Congress. 
About  the  only  opportunity  for  review 
by  the  Congress  would  be  tho.se  instances 
where  the  administration  would  have  to 
ask  for  appropriations. 

In  such  an  important  area  as  this. 
Congress  should  reserve  to  itself  the 
policy  decision  as  to  which  countries 
should  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of 
American  tax  dollars.  Let  us  require 
each  case  to  be  judged  on  the  individual 
merits. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Battle  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congre-ss  in  1951,  900 
million  people,  in  13  Communist  na- 
tions— 36  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation— had  lost  their  freedom  to  the 
most  godless  tyranny  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Today,  7  years  later,  there  are  still 
over  900  million  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains — in  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia.  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland.  Rumania.  Korea, 
China,  and  Russia. 

The  hopelessly  enslaved  In  the  Com- 
munist world  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  salvation  and  the  only  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  of  a  free  world 
of  free  men. 


Communist  oflBclals  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  direct  and 
control  the  economies  of  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  nations.  These  Communist 
ofiBciaLs,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  great- 
ly relieved  by  enactment  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  amend- 
ment— the  so-called  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. It  would  alleviate  for  Communist 
rulers  the  burdens  of  providing  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  living  in  these 
nations,  while  retaining  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  complete  control  over  the 
political  destinies  of  the  citizens  of  these 
nations. 

The  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  already  have  contributed 
billions  of  dollars  toward  our  defense 
efforts  and  toward  the  survival  of  all  free 
nations. 

The  Senate  Is  now  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  principle  that  American  tax- 
payers should  be  required  to  support 
the  economies  of  the  Communist  satel- 
lite nations. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  principle, 
the  Senate  would.  In  my  judgment,  be 
helping  to  extinguish  the  light  of  even- 
tual freedom  for  peoples  now  held  in 
Communist  captivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  s  report  do  not  hold  up 
in  the  face  of  critical  scrutiny. 

No  third  category  of  nations  is  in  the 
process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  of  establishing  some  mea- 
sure of  independence  In  recent  years 
the  brutal  crushing  of  the  uprisings  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  staik  testimony  as  to  what  lies  ahead 
for  the  people  of  any  Communist  nation 
who  attempt  to  assert  their  natural  in- 
dependence. ThiS  also  constitutes  a 
clear  refutation  of  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Rclatiorui  Committee  in  tliis 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
world  of  free  men.  we  must  understand 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  com- 
muni.'^^m  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  commu- 
nism in  Czechoslovakia  There  is  no 
ditference  between  communi<;m  in  Red 
China  and  communism  in  Hungary. 
There  is  no  difference  between  commu- 
nism in  North  Korea  and  communism  in 
Poland. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  place  its  api)roval  on  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  ap- 
proved, this  would,  in  my  judgment,  have 
grave  consequences  to  the  people  in  both 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communist 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  be  striken  from  the 
bill.  Ihose  in  favor  of  striking  out  this 
Communist-aid  proposal  should  vote  for 
the  penduig  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  under 
severe  budgetary  limitations.  The  esti- 
mates which  have  t>een  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  indicate  the  defi- 
cit for  this  year  will  f>erhaps  be  as  large 
as  $3  billion,  and  In  the  next  year  it 
will  be  possibly  as  high  as  $8  billion  or 
$10  billion. 

There  are  some  very  serious  problems 
facing  the  world.     We  have  a  .series  of 


mutual  security  pacts.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  recognize  the  resix)n- 
sibility  we  have  to  keep  up  our  side  of 
those  agreements. 

The  mutual  security  pacts  were  pri- 
marily invoked  for  the  purpo.se  of  pro- 
tecting the  Free  World  against  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Soviet  aggression.  There 
arc  still  in  the  Free  World  many  nations 
that  feel  they  have  not  received  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  either  economic  or  mili- 
tai-y  a.ssistance,  but  we  have  been  faced 
with  certain  practical  limitations.  Our 
collers  are  not  entirely  unlimited. 

I  su'Jgest  that  if  we  open  this  door  by 
Riving  economic  aid  to  tlie  Communist 
countries,  including  those  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
we  do  one  of  several  tilings. 

First,  we  open  up  a  program  which  is 
bound,  over  the  years,  to  be  increasingly 
expensive.  This  will  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  will  add  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government. 

Secondly,  in  the  event  that  the  Con- 
gress should  decide  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  mutual  aid  program,  it  would  mean 
that  the  aid  we  gav«!  to  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries  would  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  wliich  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  nations  which  have  been  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  with  us  and  be 
counted  in  meeting  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

I  think  these  are  all  very  vital  reasons 
why  we  sliould  not  embark  upon  such  a 
program. 

As  to  the  third  phase  of  the  problem. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  amend- 
ment should  be  a  part  of  the  mutual 
secuiity  bill.  As  I  have  .said,  it  was  not 
included  in  the  recommendations  of 
tiie  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
t^  the  Congress. 

Secondly,  it  was  not  Included  In  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  added 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  If  we  embark 
upon  this  program  under  tho.se  circum- 
stances, we  shall  be  oi^^ning  a  door  to  a 
situation  which  will  plague  the  country 
and  the  Congress  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  arc  tho.'^e  who  may  make  the 
argument  that  there  should  be  some 
amendments  to  the  Battle  Act.  While 
per.sonally  I  do  not  approve  of  the  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  Battle  Act,  I 
certainly  believe  that  a  case  could  be 
made  for  bringing  a  separate  bill  before 
the  Congre.ss.  As  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  let  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives determine  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  loosen  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act,  as  indicated  by  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  But  that  question  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  should  not  encumber  the  mu- 
tual security  bill.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  this  legislation 
as  It  IS. 

The  program  was  irtstituted  a.«;  a  mu- 
tual security  program  against  the  jk)- 
tentials  of  Soviet  aggres.sion.  For  us 
now  to  embark  upon  a  policy  which,  in 
effect,  would  strengthen  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  would  run  counter  to  the 
mutual  security  program  as  such. 


I  think  no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that 
when  the  mutual  security  program  was 
undertaken,  it  was  felt  that,  in  addition 
to  the  military  assistance,  it  was  im- 
portant to  strengthen  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  so-called  Wcii^rn  al- 
lies. 

Therefore,  we  embarked  upon  an  eco- 
nomic program  as  well.  We  are  now 
proposing  to  do  exactly  the  opi>osite, 
in  the  so-called  Kennedy  amendment. 
Certain  nations  are  contributing  to  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  testi- 
mony has  been  very  clear  that  in  the 
past  the  Soviet  Union  has  stripped 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  of  machinery,  has  taken  imple- 
ments of  war.  ammunition,  and  other 
things.  It  has  used  those  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the  Soviet 
warmakmg  potential. 

For  us  now  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
bolstering  the  economies  of  the  Com- 
munist countries.  I  submit,  would  be  also 
to  bolster  their  warmaking  potential. 

As  for  me,  in  good  con.science,  I  can- 
not support  any  such  program,  either  in 
connection  with  the  mutual-security 
program  or  as  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  very  fundamental  departure  from 
our  pa.«t  policy. 

Mr.   BRIDGES  obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  considering  this 
am.endment,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  amcndm.ent  does  not  re- 
quire any  additional  appropriation,  any 
earmarking  of  funds,  any  increase  in 
authorization  limit,  or  any  diversion  of 
funds  from  friendly  nations.  It  docs 
not  contemplate  any  immediate  nego- 
tiation for  aid  to  .satellite  nations. 

Second,  it  does  not  weaken  the  bar- 
riers with  respect  to  aid,  trade,  or  sale 
of  strategic  goods  to  Russia,  China,  or 
North  Korea. 

Tliird,  it  does  not  weaken  the  bar- 
riers with  respect  to  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
and  att^mic  energy  material  Ly  the 
United  States  or  her  allies  to  any  satel- 
lite nation;  and 

Fourth,  it  does  not  authorize  any 
United  States  military  assistance  to  any 
saLcUite  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  realize  that  when  the  Battle  Act  was 
written  in  1951  we  never  envisaged  the 
situation  which  has  since  arisen.  At  that 
time  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellites 
were  a  great  monolithic  area.  The  re- 
volts in  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  had  not  developed. 

The  Battle  Act  was  written,  not  to 
prevent  any  United  States  economic 
assi.tance  to  Poland,  Finland,  or  East 
Germany,  but  rather  v.as  written  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  our  allies,  notably 
the  British,  who  were  irritating  us  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  from  shipping  stra- 
tegic goods  to  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Battle  Act  was  not  intended  as  a 
limitation  on  any  economic  assistance 
to  any  satellite,  because  that  was  never 
even  contemplated  in  1951,  in  the  time 
of   Stalin.    It   was   rather  an   effort   to 


prevent  our  aUies  from  shipping  such 
strategic  goods. 

Now,  after  7  years  of  the  Battle  Act, 
we  see  an  entirely  new  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  what  has  happened  in  Poland  in 
recent  months  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, but  I  am  not  ready  to  state 
that  the  next  5  or  10  years  will  not  see 
drastic  changes  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  satellite  coimtries  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Battle 
Act.  and  under  the  provisions  of  Pubhc 
Law  4£0  it  was  possible  for  us,  when  the 
Poles  asked  for  assistance  last  year,  after 
the  Poznan  revolt,  to  render  assistance. 
Poland  asked  for  $300  million.  Because 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  Battle  Act,  we 
were  able  to  do  only  two  things  for  Po- 
land. We  were  able  to  sell  the  Poles  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodiiies  under 
Public  Law  480.  They  had  to  pay  us 
back  in  local  currency,  but  we  could  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  lend 
them  back  the  economic  payments  which 
they  had  made  for  such  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Second,  we  could  not  give  them  any 
assistance  under  the  muttial  security 
program.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
take  money  out  of  the  President's  Em- 
ergency Fund,  which  is  limited  to  $30 
million  for  each  country.  That  was  given 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  Battle  Act  from  mak- 
ing loans  to  satellite  countries.  The 
loan  was  made  from  the  Presidents 
Emergency  Fund. 

In  the  case  of  Finland,  a  nation  which 
all  of  us  admire,  I  am  sure,  there  were 
1  or  2  occasions  upon  which  the 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act.  made  a  finding  that  a  loan 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
A  $14  million  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
has  been  made.  However,  that  finding 
applie^s  for  only  6  months.  If  the  Presi- 
dent follows  the  law  he  cannot  make  the 
finding  again  and  again.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years  such  a  condition  will 
develop  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  it 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  if  a  situation  should  arise  such  as 
that  which  aro^e  a  year  ago,  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  an  econom;c 
loan  to  the  people  of  thore  countries.  I 
do  not  say  that  such  a  situation  exists 
today,  but  none  of  us  can  state  with  as- 
surance what  miglit  happen  a  decade 
from  now. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  all  v.e 
are  doing  is  giving  the  President  power, 
if  lie  deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest— and  the  President's  powers  are 
vast  in  many  fields  in  war  and  peace — 
and  if  he  reports  the  situation  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  provide  economic  assistance 
or  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  or.  if  we 
have  agricultural  commodities  which 
could  be  sold  to  those  countries,  to  per- 
mit the  money  to  be  loaned  back. 

The  exchange  of  students  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  because  it  involves  an 
appropriation  to  the  State  Department, 
also  suffers  from  the  same  restrictions. 
So,  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  world 
for  the  next   10  years,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  this  Is  a  wise  amendment.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  indicated  that  quite  clearly  when  he 
came  before  the  committee  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  bill.  He  came  out  quite 
clearly  for  a  change  in  the  Battle  Act. 
Let  me  read  from  his  testimony: 

Secretary  Dtn-LES  The  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congresa  Bometlmes  Is  inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  Imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  In  mind, 
and  then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation 
which  the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  but  you 
find  yourself  tied  up  with  those  provisions 
that  were  put  In  for  another  purpose  and 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  done.  It  was  quite 
understandable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

He  said:  "I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  have  the  Battle  Act 
amended,  and  I  believe  you  have  some 
proposals  along  this  line." 

The  State  Department  reinforced  its 
support  of  the  amendment  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  the  amendment 
was  before  the  committee.  The  confi- 
dential print  of  the  amendments  fur- 
nished to  all  members  of  the  committee 
contained  the  statement:  "The  Execu- 
tive has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment." 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  intere.'-t  to 
adopt  the  provision  in  the  committee 
amendment.  The  State  Department  has 
Indicated  its  support  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  tied  up  with  the  whole  question  of 
mutual  security.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  there  are  three 
things  the  President  could  do  under  the 
committee  amendment?  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  President  could  recommend 
a  loan,  or  sell  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, or  give  economic  aid.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   He  can  already 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  he  give  military 
aid? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  he  could  not.  He 
can  already  .sell  agricultural  surplus 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 
However,  he  cannot  lend  back  to  the 
country  the  money  that  is  received,  as 
is  the  custom. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  he  do  it  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  which  is  now  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.     He  could. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  kind  of  eco- 
nomic aid  could  he  give? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  as  to  what  kind  of 
economic  aid  he  should  give.  It  might 
be  textile  machinery,  which  is  what 
Poland  wanted.  He  could  give  aid  in  the 
form  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
some  mining  machinery. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  ceiling 
provided  for  such  economic  aid? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  depend  on 
the  President's  judgment.  Of  course, 
the  appropriation  which  Congress  made 


would  represent  a  celling.  We  saw  last 
year  that  the  President  had  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  him  by  the  Battle  Act  In 
connection  with  Poland.  He  was  limited 
to  a  loan  of  only  $30  million,  because 
that  is  the  limit  for  each  country.  No 
country  could  get  more  than  that.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  will  be 
in  the  next  few  years.  A  similar  request 
could  be  granted  if  the  arguments  were 
good.  Under  the  Battle  Act  the  Presi- 
dent is  denied  discretion  in  that  regard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  could 
take  us  into  war  in  the  Middle  East 
without  coming  to  Congress.  He  has 
very  broad  discretion  in  many  other 
fields.  I  do  not  think  we  should  limit  him 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  have  the  support  of  the 
admini-stration? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  today,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia said,  the  President  did  not  favor 
it  on  the  pending  bill.  Up  until  today 
he  had  stated  quite  clearly  that  he 
favored  the  amendment  and  favored  it 
in  this  context.  What  has  caused  the 
President  to  change  his  mind.  I  do  not 
know.  The  fact  is  that  the  record 
clearly  indicates  his  definite  support.  If 
It  had  not  had  his  full  support.  I  would 
not  have  attempted  to  offer  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mutual  Security  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield'* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
statement  that  the  President  does  not 
favor  the  proposal.  Why  did  he  let  the 
Secretary  of  State  favor  it  all  this  time 
without  interposing  any  objection?  This 
is  certainly  mystifying  to  me.  I  talked 
to  a  lepre.'-entative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment yesterday,  and  he  .-^aid  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  changed  its  views.  If  we 
cannot  understand  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  stands  how  can  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  country  credit 
what  the  Department  of  State  says?  To 
me.  it  is  a  shocking  situation.  It  de- 
stroys confidence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  mystified  by  this 
development.  We  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  administration  stands  on  the 
amendment.  Most  of  the  oljjections 
seem  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  .sen.se 
of  imF>ertinence.  However.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  have  it 
stated  right  on  the  line  exactly  how  the 
administration  feels  about  the.se  things. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  I  woulo  like  to 
know  is  if  the  White  House,  at  the 
urging  of  a  few  Members  of  Congress, 
told  the  State  Department  to  reverse  it- 
self overnight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  believe  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  know  tonight  before  we  vote? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Last  night  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  that  the  Department  still 
favored   tJie  provisions  of   this  amend- 


ment. Today  we  understand  that  the 
administration  does  not  favor  them.  I 
say  again,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
policies  of  our  State  Department,  and 
wiiether  the  Department  is  going  to 
stand  on  them  oveniight.  how  can  we 
exp>ect  a  representative  of  a  foreign 
country  to  believe  in  them?  I  am 
shocked  and  amazed  at  the  development. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY      I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  the  situ- 
ation is  very  clear.  So  far  as  the  Battle 
Act  is  concerned,  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation,  the  administration  would 
favor  some  amendments  to  the  Battle 
Act.  They  do  not  believe  such  amend- 
ments are  proper  as  a  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  bill. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the 
administration  is  not  favoring  the 
amendment,  because  the  administration 
will  never  have  a  better  chance  to  have 
it  adopted  than  now.  I  have  heard 
rumors  flying  around  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  an  adequate  appropriation 
unless  they  agree  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
pcsal  from  the  bill.  I  did  not  want  to 
believe  this  rumor.  People  asked  me 
about  it.  and  I  said  that  it  was  not  so. 
I  knew  it  could  not  be  so.  I  may  have 
been  mistaken 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PA.STORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  waiting  with  a  very 
attentive  ear  to  find  out  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  is  at  a  quarter 
to  8  on  the  evening  of  June  5. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  stated  the 
position  of  the  administration.  They  do 
not  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
be  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  sayingr 
that  the  administration  is  recommend- 
ing a  vote  against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  administra- 
tion doe.s  not  favor  this  amendment  as  a 
part  of  tlie  pending  bill.  If  it  comes  up 
as  a  separate  piece  of  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion, the  administration  would  favor 
modifications  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  KP.NNEDY.  Thr.t  is  a  complete 
reversal  in  24  hours  of  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Senator 
from  California  knows  that  this  was  in 
the  confidential  print  of  the  amend- 
ments whicli  was  available  to  all  mem- 
Ixjrs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  State  Department 
helped  to  draft  the  language.  The  words 
underneath  the  amendment  when  it 
came  before  tlie  committee — and  the 
Senator  is  a  member  of  that  committee — 
quite  clearly  indicated  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  in  favor  of  it.  Up  to  2  days  ago 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  in  favor  of  the  program. 
I  lieard  yesterday  that,  because  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  the  amendment 
by  some  influential  Senators,  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  take  no  posi- 
tion ;  that  the  Department  favored  it 
but  would  take  no  position  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  in  the  bill.  Today  the  posi- 
tion has  been  reversed  and  it  is  clearly 


against  the  amendment  In  the  bllL    I 
think  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Ml.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
think  of  the  harm  that  could  be  done 
to  tiie  prestige  of  the  United  States  by 
this  reversal  of  a  position  overnight.  I 
say  again,  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  cannot  tell  what  the  pol- 
icy of  our  State  Department  and  of  our 
administration  Ls.  how  caii  we  expect 
officials  of  foreign  coimtries  to  under- 
stand them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  confu.-^ion  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  it.  because  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  State  Department. 
The  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  in  favor  of  tlie  approach  of  the 
so-called  Kennedy  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  and  I  voted  for  it  in  commit- 
tee. I  shall  vote  for  that  position  again 
this  evening. 

In  other  words.  I  oppo.se  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California, 
mi'ch  as  I  respect  and  love  my  colleague. 
I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
about  this  matter.  The  administration 
favors  this  approach  of  greater  flexibility 
for  the  President  in  dealing  with  the 
countries  involved.  Let  us  get  that  clear. 
However,  there  was  a  question  whether 
It  was  appropriate  to  bring  it  up  in  this 
bill  or  to  bring  it  up  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Battle  Act.  The  Senator  from 
Caiilornia  is  correct  in  saying  there  is 
some  question  in  the  Presidenl'.s  mind  as 
to  whether  it  should  fc>e  brought  up  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  or  sep- 
arately as  an  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  However  there  is  no  question  about 
tiic  administrations  position  in  favoring 
this  type  of  legislation  in  order  to  give 
the  President  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
this  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  Ijocoming  more 
and  more  confused.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  distintiuished  minority  leader  that 
tlie  administration  prefers  not  to  have 
the  provision  included  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  respect- 
fully do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
California  on  that  point.  My  feeling  is 
that  tlie  administration  is  taking  a 
position  that  it  feels  it  is  a  Icsislative 
matter  on  which  we  will  have  to  exer- 
cise our  judgment,  that  is.  whether  it 
should  be  handled  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Battle  Act  or  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  best  position  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  this  means  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  here  consider  this  kind  of 
amendment  rather  obnoxious.  Most  of 
us  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 


to  sustain  and  support  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
I  feel  as  they  do. 

But.  after  all,  I  like  to  do  what  is  best 
for  my  country,  for  its  security,  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Even  though  this  action  may  look 
strange,  even  though  it  may  have  cer- 
tain features  which  might  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
as  the  President,  says.  *T  feel  that  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,  you  should  support  the 
amendment,"  do  not  Senators  think  that 
we  are  entitled  to  know  that  position? 
Should  not  some  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  stand  up  and  say  cate- 
gorically that  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower is  either  for  or  against  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  say  it  was  proper  for  me  to  say  ex- 
actly what  the  President  feels. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  this 
morning  concerning  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  President  is  in  favor  of  the  purpo.se 
of  the  amendment,  and  he  feels  he  would 
like  to  have  the  flexiijihty  to  deal  with 
the  other  countries,  since  he  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  clear 
position:  I  see  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  fair  for  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  assume 
that  if  he  votes  for  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, he  will  be  applauded  for  that  ac- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  President,  will 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment  and 
against  tiie  Knowland  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  On  his  assertion,  I 
shall  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  had 
taken  my  seat. 

Mr.  AIKI;N.  Is  not  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  it  is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  assist  any  satellite 
country  which  may  seek  to  divorce  itself 
from  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  such  action  will  rest 
upon  the  President  himself?  We  either 
have  confidence  in  the  President  or  we  do 
not  have  confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  abso- 
lutely. That  is  exactly  what  we  who  are 
supporting  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts want  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  which  was  inserted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  after 
due  and  lengthy  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  All  of  us 
considered  the  amendment  very  fully. 
I  shall  stand  by  the  position  taken  by 
the  committee. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  we  should 
have  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  set 
forth  in  the  Record.  The  purpose  is  to 
enable  the  President  to  assist  any  coun- 
try which  is  now  under  Communist 
domination  or  in  the  Communist  orbit, 
should  that  country  seek  to  divorce  it- 
self from  the  Soviet  regime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  want 
the  people  of  those  countries  to  feel  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  sym- 
pathetic toward  their  aspirations  to  get 
away  from  Soviet  domination.  If  this 
course  permits  it,  then  the  President 
wants  to  have  the  flexibility  to  carry  it 
through. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  not  sentencing 
them  to  live  under  Communist  domina- 
tion forever. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  To  the  contrary, 
the  issue  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that, 
in  my  judgment. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  people 
have  disassociated  themselves  from  the 
Communist  orbit  or  the  governments  of 
Gomulka  in  Poland.  Kadar  in  Hungary, 
and  the  governments  of  the  other  satel- 
lite countries,  which  today  are  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  are  in  a  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  shall  open  the 
door  to  economic  aid  to  those  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries.  That  is  the 
basic  issue.  There  is  not  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  it  is  necessary  for  those 
countries  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  from  their 
military  and  economic  alliances  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  countries  can  get  aid.  as  indeed 
the  Gomulka  government  of  Poland  re- 
ceived aid  while  it  was  still  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Military  Pact. 

Perhaps,  in  tlie  judgment  of  some 
persons,  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  But 
I  say.  from  a  deep  sense  of  conviction, 
that  I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  future 
of  a  free  world  of  free  men  for  us  to 
start  to  bolster  the  economic  systems  of 
communism;  to  make  slaves  happy  with 
their  masters:  to  make  them  feel  that 
communism  is  working  in  those  coun- 
tries by  the  aid  of  the  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

If  any  Senator  feels  it  is  wise  today 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  aiding 
Communist  countries  economically,  to 
build  them  up  economically,  and  thus 
to  strengthen  them  militarily,  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  that  way  when 
the  roll  is  called. 

But  I  have  a  deep  conviction  to  the 
contrary.  I  feel  that  to  provide  such 
aid  will  be  detrimental  to  the  Fiee 
World;  that  it  will  be  a  great  and  dev- 
astating blow  to  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  because  they  will  think 
it  means  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
states  of  the  various  Communist  re- 
gimes. I  think  it  will  be  detrimental 
to  many  of  our  friends  who  have  stayed 
outside  the  Commimist  orbit,  but  who 

will  say,  "We   might   just  as   well   have 
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entered  Into  a  Communist  alliance,  be- 
cause the  Communist  satellites  will  be 
treated  or  can  be  treated  just  as  well  as 
the  nations  which  have  stayed  outside 
the  Communist  orbit." 

As  for  me.  I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  reminds  me  a  Rood  deal  of 
what  transpired  prior  to  World  War  II, 
when  I.  together  with  other  Senatore, 
pressed  for  an  amendment  to  stop  tlie 
shipment  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  to 
Japan.  The  administration  then  in 
power  said.  "Oh,  no;  we  must  not  offend 
that  friendly  power.  We  will  never  have 
any  trouble  with  Japan."  The  insist- 
ence of  the  administration  prevailed, 
and  the  amendment  proposed  by  me  and 
other  Senators  was  rejected.  The 
strategic  materials  were  shipped  to 
Japan,  and  they  came  back  to  us  in 
the  bodies  of  American  men. 

The  issue  is  not  where  the  adminis- 
tration stand.s  on  this  matter.  I  care 
not  where  any  other  Senator  stands  on 
it.  I  can  make  my  own  decision.  I  will 
not  have  it  said  next  year,  5  years  from 
today,  or  10  years  from  today,  a  period 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  mentioned,  that  I  had  any  part  in 
aiding  the  Communists. 

I  was  riKht  in  urging  preparedness 
prior  to  World  War  II;  I  shall  do  the 
same  today.  I  am  not  inquiring  where 
Secretary  Dulles  or  the  administration 
or  anyone  elbe  stands.  Each  United 
States  Senator  must  take  his  own  posi- 
tion on  the  question.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  posi- 
tion, and  a  year  from  today  I  will  be 
proud  of  it;  5  years  from  today  I  will  be 
proud  of  it;  10  years  from  today  I  will 
be  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  PAS'IORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  dlstinguWied 
Senator  from  New  IIamp.shire,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  knows 
that  I  voted  with  him  on  the  question  of 
aid  for  Yugoslavia.  But  there  is  no 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  is  more  per- 
plexed and  confused  by  this  matter 
than  I.  I  believe  exactly  as  do  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  if  I  can  with 
safety  vote  agf^.inat  the  amendment,  that 
in  precisely  what  I  \\ant  to  do,  because 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  K'vlnK  any  aid  to 
Tito,  Khru.shchev,  or  anyone  else  who 
bclonti-H  to  that  ilk  or  KanK. 

But,  after  all.  It  mu.st  be  admitted  tl^.at 
the  situation  is  ri'.ther  perplexing  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith  I  says,  "My  adminis- 
tration and  my  President  will  applaud 
you  for  the  action  of  supporting  the 
amendment." 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
Who  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  what 
the  future  of  America  and  the  destiny 
of  the  world  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
mi^ht  be  tomorrow  than  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Are  they  in  a  better  position  to 
know  this  than  we  are?  They  have  more 
information  at  their  disposal  than  we 
have. 

After  all,  we  have  to  realize  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  must  take 


the  word  of  someone  else;  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  the  word  of  my  President, 
whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  He  stands  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  urges  support  of 
the  committee  amendment  through  his 
Secretary  of  State.  -, 

Shall  I  consider  his  viewpoint  lightly? 
Shall  I  say,  "No;  I  will  refute  you  and 
rebuke  you  and  use  my  own  judgment, 
because  I  am  afraid  that,  by  chance, 
5  years  from  today  you  may  be  wrong"? 
Or  shall  I  stand  up  and  .sustain  him  in 
meeting  the  re.'-ponsibilitics  of  the 
moment  and  the  responsibilities  of  to- 
morrow? Ihat  is  the  question  which 
faces  us  today. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for  one  to 
say,  "I  am  opposed  to  communism":  and 
of  course  it  is  easy  enoui^h  for  one  to 
say,  "I  am  oppu.sed  to  all  these  pro- 
grams. '  Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to 
be  on  the  popular  side;  and  certainly 
that  is  the  popular  side. 

But  tlie  question  facing  us  tonight  is 
whether  we  shall  take  our  position  on  the 
right  side;  and  who  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  tell  us  tonifiht  which  side  is  the 
right  one  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

So  I  am  interested  in  knowing  exactly 
where  the  President  stands  on  this  mat- 
ter, in  tlie  interest  of  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  BRIDOr.S.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  votes  for  the 
amendment  which  will  strike  that  pro- 
vision from  tlie  bill,  he  will  be  on  the 
right  side.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
it  will  be  the  popular  side,  for  I  believe 
the  committee  amendment  prolxib'.y  will 
carry.  Those  of  us  who  ojipose  the  com- 
mittee provision  are  taking  the  un- 
popular side,  but  if  the  junior  Senator 
fifm  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  there  is  no  question  as  to  how 
he  sliould  vote.  Nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion as  to  how  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  be  on  the  ri^ht  side  should 
vote. 

I  sny  it  makes  no  difference  to  u.s  liow 
the  administration  may  stand  on  this 
mutter.  The  question  now  before  the 
Senate  must  be  decided  by  each  S  nator 
for  himself,  and  he  must  bear  the  rt'- 
.Hpon.5iblllty  on  his  own  bhoulders  and 
on  his  own  conscience.  Then,  as  the 
month.?  and  the  years  paw?,  let  u.<  sec 
who  Is  proven  to  be  coirect.  I  am  will- 
ing to  gamble  on  that. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.->land  has  made  a  very  coura- 
geous record  here;  and  I  believe  he  will 
maintain  that  record  when  he  votes  in 
the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  Item  related 
to  military  aid.  I  would  be  unequivocally 
against  it.  But  this  item  relates  to 
loans,  as  I  understand,  and  to  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
economic  aid.  A  very  strong  plea  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
emanated  from  the  White  House,  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  do  not  leave  this  door 
open,  so  as  to  give  some  encouragement 
which    might   result    in   weaning    these 


people  from  the  Soviet  orbit,  we  may 
have  lost  our  chance  for  all  time.  That 
is  a  serious  question,  and  involves  heavy 
responsibility. 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I.  too.  have  a  heart  and  a  soul  and 
a  mind;  and  I  am  willing  to  live  up  to 
my  responsibility.  I  txHieve  that  the 
vote  which  I  shall  cast  on  this  question 
may  not  be  a  popular  one.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  in  voting  that  way  I  shall  be 
voting  to  sustain  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who.  in  con- 
nection with  the.se  matt<'rs.  bears  the 
heavy  responsibility  w  hich  l.s  that  of  the 
President  of  our  country.  Furthermore, 
in  taking  that  position.  I  shall  be  .sup- 
porting the  position  taken  by  a  Repub- 
lican President.  Am  I  wiong  about 
that? 

Mr  BRIDGES.  No,  the  f^rnator  from 
Rhode  I.sland  Is  not  wrong — at  least, 
in.sofar  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  KNOWI,AND  Mr  Presld'»nt. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.>>hlre 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  BRIDGE.^      T  yield. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Tlie  fact  is  that  no 
recommendation  on  thi.s  item  came  to 
the  Conpre.ss  from  the  White  Hou.se.  If 
the  administration  had  favored  it  as  a 
part  of  the  mutual  security  bill.  In  my 
judi^ment  the  administration  would 
have  proix)sed  It  as  a  part  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Second,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
New  H.Tmpshire  atree  that  the  military 
power  of  a  nation  is  not  limited  to  fl^'ht- 
ini,'  plants,  guns,  tanks,  and  ammunition; 
but  that,  instead,  the  capability  of  a  na- 
tion to  conduct  aggressive  warfare  also 
depends  on  its  railroads,  the  number  of 
locomotives  It  has.  the  number  of  trucks 
it  ha.s.  and  the  number  of  machine  tools 
at  its  disposal,  which  can  be  used  in  con- 
nect.on  with  warfare:  and  that  a.s  the 
economic  conditions  of  countries  which 
are  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  im- 
proved— and  In  that  connection  we  have 
h;id.  in  the  past,  ample  testimony  that 
the  Soviets  have  taken  from  Poland  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  be  u.sed  in  manufac-  ' 
turin:,'  plants  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
have  taken  other  supplies  which  can  be 
u.sed  to  aid  the  warmakins  potential  of 
the  SDvlct  Union — and  a.s  we  vBf  the  dol- 
lars of  the  American  taxpayers  to 
.stimkllicn  the  economics  of  these  coun- 
ttlcfl.  we  strengthen  their  warmaklnn; 
potf-ntlal  ju't  BH  much  as  if  we  weie  to 
send  them  10, COO  rifles  or  1,000  machine 
guns  or  100  tanks? 

Mr  BRIIXjES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  Next,  is  not  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshue  aware  that 
no  provision  of  Public  Law  480  prevents 
the  American  people  from  making  our 
surplus  agricultural  products  available 
to  hungry  people  anywhere  In  the  world? 
Under  our  programs,  such  relief  can  be 
.•'ent  to  hungry  peoples  anywhere.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  people  have  always 
been  generous.  During  the  1920's.  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  later  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  sent  to  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself,  to  help  feed  hungry 
I>eople:  and  Americans  will  always  do  all 
they  can  to  help  those  who  are  hungry. 
But  that  is  a  much  different  situation 


from  building  up  the  economies  of  coun- 
tries which  have  Communist  govern- 
ments, and  making  the  people  of  such 
countries  believe  that  communism  is 
working  successfully,  and  that,  there-- 
fore,  they  will  do  well  to  continue  to  live 
under  it.  and  tliat  they  should  be  satis- 
fied with  It. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  Senator's 
recital  of  our  previous  experience  in 
connection  with  sending  scrap  iron  to  a 
potential  enemy. 

The  Senator  should  have  pointed  out, 
also,  that  in  tho.se  dark  days  we  were 
doing  what  apparently  it  is  proposed 
that  we  do  now,  namely,  assist  both 
sides.  In  tho.se  days  we  were  lending 
money  to  one  side,  and  were  .sending 
scrap  Iron  to  the  other  side;  and  of 
course  we  soon  got  into  war. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  become 
so  flush,  financially,  that  we  should  now 
wish  to  try  that  arrangement  all  over 
again. 

Today,  we  have  a  mutual  security 
program:  and  we  plan  to  u.se  hundreds 
of  millions  of  American  dollars  to  shore 
up  the  forces  of  freedom  But  If  we  are 
going  to  sp>end  large  sums  of  our  money 
to  shore  up  communism,  we  might  bet- 
ter call  off  the  whole  show,  and  spend 
our  money  here  at  home,  because  before, 
when  we  supr>orted  both  sides,  the  whole 
thing  got  out  of  balance,  and  war  came. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  favors  the  Com- 
munist side.  And  certainly  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  do  anything 
which  would  aid  and  support  and  abet 
Communists. 

I  do  not  care  particularly  what  posi- 
tion the  President  has  taken  in  this 
connection. 

I  listened  with  great  enjoyment  to  the 
clever  arguments  which  were  made  by 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  In  that  connection,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  Presi- 
dent one  would  expect  to  eay,  "I  find 
that  I  cannot  trust  my  own  judgment." 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  this  Is  only  a 
question  of  whether  the  Members  of 
Congre.s.?  believe,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  such  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
Communists,  or  whether  the  Congress 
should  leave  that  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  course  the  President  does  not 
want  to  give  aid  to  the  Communists. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  concerned 
about  whether  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  requested  that  this 
provision  be  Included  In  the  law.  After 
all.  Senators,  too,  have  a  capacity  to 
think.  They  know  the  significance  of 
their  votes;  and  they  know  the  implica- 
tions of  what  they  do;  and  they  have  to 
accept  some  responsibility  for  it. 

This  is  a  rather  Important  decision, 
because  not  only  does  it  involve  the 
spending  of  the  money  of  American  tax- 
payers, but  it  also  involves  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  side  of  the  world  in 


which  all  of  us  believe;  namely,  the  free 
side. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  member  of 
a  Congressional  committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  operations  of  the  Battle  Act, 
and  held  long  hearings  in  that  cormec- 
tion  and  took  much  testimony.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  evidence  there  was 
that  the  Battle  Act  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  too  much  twilight  ma- 
terial was  creeping  into  Communist 
hands.  Certainly  at  that  time  the 
United  States  was  not  shipping  to  the 
Soviets,  bombs,  bazookas,  planes,  guns, 
and  other  materials  of  war.  But  even 
Solomon  himself,  if  he  were  living  today, 
could  not  decide  what  is  really  a  non- 
military  type  of  aid  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Militarily, 
almost  any  tool,  almost  any  export,  can 
be  u.sed  to  strengthen  the  side  of  a  po- 
tential enemy. 

At  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  not  going  to  worry  about  whether 
the  Piesident  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  "yes  '  or  said  "no."  I  am  rather  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  be  very  much 
"steamed  up"  about  this  matter,  because 
they  never  sent  a  message  on  it  to  the 
Congress;  and  they  never  proposed  that 
the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees hold  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Battle  Act;  and  they  never  went 
through  the  procedure  by  means  of  which 
the  Congress  passed  the  act  in  the  first 
place,  namely,  public  hearings,  and  the 
taking  of  testimony,  not  only  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  also  from  those 
in  the  Pentagon  who  are  charged  with 
the  defen.'^e  of  our  country. 

The  hearings  held  then  by  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees  did  not 
amount  to  a  sideshow.  The  Congress 
passed  that  bill  after  making  full  use 
of  the  normal  Congressional  procedures; 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  repeal 
that  act  as  a  part  of  a  sideshow  tonight. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fort to  "butter  up"  both  sides,  as  this 
item  would  do,  reminds  me  of  a  situa- 
tion which  existed  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, becau.se  I  should  like  to  have 
all  of  them  hear  the  story  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PsoxMiRt  In  the  chair) ,  The  Senate  will 
l>e  in  order. 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
say  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachtisetts  will  refrain 
from  conversation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Chair  that  I  am  in  order. 
Certainly  the  Chair  has  not  heard  my 
voice.  Certainly  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  speak  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time 
that  I  am  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
the  floor. 

Let  me  say  that  I  also  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter. 


I  desire  to  say,  furthermore,  that  what 
I  was  trying  to  do  was  make  an  arrange- 
ment so  that  I  could  attend  the  dinner 
for  President  Heuss,  of  the  Republic  of 
West  Germany,  and  then  return  to  the 
Senate.  Can  I  have  an  understanding 
with  the  minority  leader  that  there  will 
not  be  a  vote  until,  say,  10  o'clock  to- 
night? 

Several  Senators.     No!     No!     No? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  sit 
in  minority.  The  program  of  the  Senate 
is  determined  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  no  such  assurance. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Will  the  minority  leader 
collaborate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  want  to  give  me  the 
floor?  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  express 
my  views,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  feel  there  should 
be  some  representation  of  the  Senate  at 
the  dinner  for  the  President  of  West 
Germany.  Three  Senators  have  already 
sent  their  regrets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  my 
views  twice  on  the  floor  with  respect 
to  the  Knowland  amendment.  I  shall 
state  briefly  how  I  feel. 

The  world  in  which  we  now  live  is  a 
different  world  from  one  we  have  known 
heretofore.  Conditions  have  greatly 
changed.  That  matter  was  discussed  at 
the  White  House  this  morning,  and  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details.  The  mi- 
nority leader  spoke,  and  I  spoke.  I  ex- 
pressed by  views,  as  I  have  expressed 
them  before,  and  other  views  were 
expressed. 

In  a  world  of  pushbutton  mechanism, 
the  Executive  must  have  the  authority 
to  do  that  which  is  necessary. 

The  bill  does  not  say  the  President  is 
to  help  the  Communists. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  an  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
I  asked  him,  "Do  you  think  the  Polish 
people  are  Communists?  "  He  said,  "No." 
I  asked  him,  "Do  you  think  the  people 
of  East  Germany  are  Communists?"  He 
said,  "No." 

According  to  former  President  Ade- 
nauer, the  evidence  shows  that  if  the 
East  Germans  had  a  chance  to  vote 
freely,  95  percent  of  them  would  vote 
with  the  West. 

We  are  living  In  a  world  of  constant 
crises.  We  must  have  the  tools  to  meet 
them.  The  President  cannot,  in  a  push- 
button world,  consult  Congress  and  say, 
"Now,  I  want  you  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem." Such  a  procedure  may  have  been 
satisfactory  in  the  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor;  but  now  if  hostilities  should 
break  out,  there  would  not  be  a  Wash- 
ington. One  H-bomb  would  wipe  out 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  also  New  York. 
The  bill  simply  provides  that  the  act — 
Shall  not  be  deemed  to  prolilblt  furnish- 
ing economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any 
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nation  except  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  Nortli  Korea — 

Listen — 
whenever   the  President    (the  Executive   of 
this  country)    determines  that  such  a;;slst- 
ance    will    strengthen    the    security    of    the 
United  States. 

Those  are  the  vital  words. 

I  repeat,  in  this  pushbutton  age  the 
President  will  not  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  determine  a  solution  in  consultation 
with  a  lot  of  people.  The  President 
must  have  the  facts  and  must  be  able 
to  act  quickly. 

Who  will  say  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States — those  wonderful  people — 
are  Communists?  Who  will  say  that  the 
people  of  Finland  are  Communists? 
Fine  people  have  come  from  YuRoslavia. 
As  was  stated  the  other  day,  Tito  has 
not  gone  into  the  Russian  orbit.  Be- 
cause of  our  assistance,  he  has  stood  up 
against  the  Russians.  If  he  had  gone 
Into  the  Soviet  orbit,  what  would  have 
happened  to  Greece  and  the  other  coim- 
tries  in  that  area? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  simple  language 
of  the  bill: 

Whenever  the  Presldrnt  determines  that 
such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security 
Of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter. 

Senators  talk  about  the  Presidents 
giving  away  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  Communist  peoples  and  nations. 
Notliing  like  that  is  suggested,  and  there 
is  no  appropriation  authorization  cover- 
ing such  expenditures.  There  is  no 
thought  of  money  going  in  any  specific 
direction.  What  is  intended  is  that  if 
and  when  there  arises  a  certain  situation 
which  requires  action  the  President  will 
be  able  to  do  what,  in  his  judgment,  lie 
thii:iks  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  that  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  was  for  such  a  provision  in  commit- 
tee. That  is  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee was  for  it. 

Of  course.  Senators  may  indulge  In 
long  tirades  about  not  having  any  con- 
fidence in  the  President  or  in  the  present 
Government.  Yet  the  people  who 
elected  the  President  did  so  for  a  pur- 
pose. Now,  will  we  take  away  or  will 
we  give  authority  to  the  President  to 
act  in  emergency  situations,  which  au- 
thority is  needed  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States?  In  my  humble  opinion, 
we  should  give  the  President  such  au- 
thority. That,  to  me,  is  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  permit  me  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  has  done 
a  fine  Job  on  the  .substance  of  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  In  re.tpect  to  the  Battle 
Act  now  before  the  Senate.  However,  I 
tiilnk  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  respect 
to  his  observations  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  he  resisted  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 


requesting  that  he  cease  talking  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusett.s  while  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamjjshlre  I  Mr. 
Bridges!  had  the  floor.  I  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss that  parliamentar3'  l.ssue  later.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  few  questions  about  the 
Kennedy  proposal  to  modify  the  Battle 
Act. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  re- 
call the  discu.s.sion  of  this  matter  in  the 
Foreign   Relations   Committee? 

Mr.  WILEY.     In  what  particular? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  respect  of  the  point 
made  by  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  we  spend  lart:e  .sums 
of  money  each  year  toins  to  pet  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  in  a  good  many  areas, 
by  various  indirect  devices  including  un- 
derground techniques?  Doe.s  the  Senator 
recall  that  discus.sion  in  the  committee? 
Does  he  recall  that  tlie  point  was  made 
that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  .security  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  In  a  Communist  satellite 
countiy  to  make  loans  or  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  people  behind  the 
Iron  Cuitain  our  Government  should  be 
empowered  to  do  it?  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
committee  that  such  economic  help  di- 
rectly to  the  people  behind  Iron  Cur- 
tains mit^ht  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
breaking  down  Communist  Influence  be- 
hind tlie  Iron  Curtain?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator recall  that  most  of  us  agreed  that 
the  question  could  not  be  determined 
until  a  specific  fact  situation  in  each 
instance  was  presented  to  the  President 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  WILFJY.  Not  specifically,  but  If 
the  Senator  says  that  took  place.  I  will 
agree  with  him.  because  I  remember  I 
was  in  and  out  of  the  committee  room 
a  great  deal.  I  had  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.  Let 
us  a.ssume  that  what  the  Senator  has 
said  is  a  verity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  make  the-^e  observa- 
tions in  question  form  to  supplement  the 
Senators  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Mas.=achusetts  will  recall  the  di.scu.'"sions 
to  which  I  refer,  because  he  and  I  par- 
ticipated In  committee  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Vcmriont  in  developing 
such  observations  and  arguments.  We 
thought  we  ought  to  have  such  a  policy 
available  for  the  President.  If  he  de- 
cided on  the  facts  of  a  given  fact  situa- 
tion that  economic  aid  to  people  living 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  was  the  best  way 
to  spend  American  money  to  get  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  we  ought  to  give  him 
that  discretionary  power.  We  pointed 
out  that  each  year  we  spend  great  sums 
of  money  by  indirect  devices  to  reach 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
our  capitalistic  economy  with  Its  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  Individual  is  far  superior  to  Commu- 
nist enslavement. 

I  have  made  these  comrfients  becau.se 
I  think  they  should  be  offered  for  the 
record  in  supplementation  of  the  able 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

When  we  have  finished  this  discussion, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  parlia- 
mentary quc.Htlons  with  re/jpect  to  ttie 


Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  State* 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  WiLrvl  overlooked  In  his  re- 
actions to  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
•  Offlcer  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  e.xplanntlon  relating 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  recall  .such  a  discu.nsion 
did  take  place  in  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  A  point  was  raised :  Why 
do  we  constantly  complain  and  lament 
about  Russian  infiltration  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica while  we  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
we  will  not  do  the  ramc  thing  over  there? 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  question. 

I  support,  this  proposal  because  I  feel 
one  of  Uie  greatest  potential  assets  we 
have  in  our  fight  for  democracy  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  whose  countries  have 
been  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  over 
the  years  to  recover  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
enjoy.  The  reason  I  feel  keenly  about 
the  matter  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  sen- 
tence those  countries  to  remain  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  if  some  economic  as- 
sistance from  us  at  the  right  time,  to  be 
determined  by  the  President,  can  be  giVcn 
to  help  them  obtain  independence.  I  ad- 
mit a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  we  should  give  the 
President  tlie  power,  so  that  if  the  proper 
time  should  come  he  would  be  free  to 
act  and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  interested  in  the 
arKument.s  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  are  so  wlioleheartedly 
supported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Senator  felt  the  Knowland  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  It  seems  to  me  the 
arguments  either  prove  too  much  or 
prove  too  little. 

The  provision  reads  that  the  "act 
sliall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  furnish- 
ing economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
any  nat  ion  except  — " 

I  am  curious  about  that  exception,  on 
the  ba.5is  of  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  said  that  he  favors 
the  language  of  the  committee  bill,  for 
two  reasons. 

One  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Po- 
land are  not  Communists  and  the  p>eople 
of  East  Germany  are  not  Communists. 
I  accept  that  reasoning.  Tlie  Senator 
must  certainly  know,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Russia  are  not  Communists. 
Certainly  nobody  alleges  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Communist  China  are  Communists. 
I  suspect  that  the  people  of  North  Ko- 
rea are  not  Communists. 

That  being  true,  I  wonder  why  there 
In  the  exception,  because  the  exception 
does  not  gibe  with  the  argument.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  economic  aid  avail- 
able to  people  who  are  not  Commu- 
nists, we  have  to  make  it  available  to 
every  country  In  the  world,  because  there 
is  not  a  country  In  the  world  which  ha* 


a  majority  of  people  who  arc  Commu- 
nists. 

Vishinsky  himself  told  me  one  nipl.t 
in  the  Kremlin,  when  I  asked  him  the 
direct  question,  '"How  many  Commu- 
nists have  you  here?"  that  there  were 
5  million.  I  registered  surprise.  He 
lliouKht  that  I  registered  surprise  be- 
cause there  were  so  many.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  Uie  ruling  party  had  so  few 
CommimisLs.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
population  of  alx)ut  175  million  in  Rus- 
sia, but  there  were  only  5  million  in 
the  ruling  party.  He  said,  "Tlicre  are 
5  million,  but  that  is  too  many.  We 
had  to  bring  in  the  People's  Home 
Army  in  Moscow.  We  liad  to  bung 
in  the  defenders  of  Stalingrad.  We  had 
to  bring  in  the  defenders  of  Leningrad. 
We  had  to  bring  in  a  number  of  people 
who  have  not  been  Uioroughly  indoctri- 
nated.   We  hope  to  reduce  the  number." 

Russia  has  grown  somewhat  since 
tli'-n.  I  supix)se  Rus.sia  now  has  190 
million  or  200  million  people.  Perhaps 
there  are  5  million.  6  million.  7  million 
or  8  million  Communists.  Certainly  no 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  try  to  tell  us  that  most  of 
the  people  of  Russia  are  Communist.^, 
or  that  most  of  the  people  of  Commu- 
nist China  are  Communists. 

The  second  argument  tlie  Senator  ad- 
vanced was  that  certainly  we  can  tru-Tt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
to  give  aid  to  a  country  unless  he  con- 
siders It  beneficial  to  our  interest.  Cer- 
tii'iily  we  can  trust  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  said  the  Senator 
from  Wiscon-sin.  not  to  give  aid  to  a 
country  which  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Communists. 

If  we  can  tru.'^t  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Poland, 
wliy  is  it  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee cannot  trust  the  President  with 
respect  to  Russia?  Does  o'lr  confidence 
m  the  President  stop  shoi  t  of  Russia? 
If  we  can  trust  the  President  with  re- 
.5pect  to  Ea.'^t  Germany,  why  not  trust 
th?   President   with    respect    to   China? 

A  strange  line  of  tortuous  rea.sonins 
comes  from  the  chambers  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  the  President 
when  he  is  dealing  with  Poland,  but 
no  confldrnce  whatsoever  in  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  is  dealing  with  Russia. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  This  is  the  Congress 
In  which  we  serve.  Tlie  legislative  body 
has  the  responsibility  for  making  the  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Precisely. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct  in  his  assumptions.  We  have 
laws  which  prohibit  certain  things  but 
v.hich  also  authorize  certain  things.  If 
we  are  going  to  waive  the  laws  and  say, 
"You  do  not  need  any  restrictions  or 
prohibitions"  and  place  all  such  matters 
in  the  trust  of  some  Individual,  whoever 
he  may  be,  we  f^hould  put  the  entire  tru.st 
in  him  In  other  word.'^.  If  we  trust  him 
a  half-Inch,  wc  should  not  refuse  to  trust 
him  a  full  inch. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  certainly  has  no  ap- 
peal to  me  in  the  consideration  of  loeic 
to  use  arguments  which  do  not  separat« 
the  kind  of  folk  in  whom  we  have  confi- 
dence from  the  kind  of  folk  in  whom  we 


do  not  have  confidence.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  argument,  if  we  accept  its 
basic  theory,  which  justifies  the  excep- 
tion the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
specifically  wrote  in  the  bill.  If  one  does 
not  accept  the  theory  which  caused  the 
exception  to  be  written,  then  one  should 
not  accept  the  theoi-y  when  it  deals  with 
Poland  and  other  countries. 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  good  old- 
fa^ihioned  days  we  thought  of  the  United 
States  Scnrte  as  a  bcdy,  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy,  which  gave  its  adViCe 
and  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  give 
some  advice  tonight.  That  is  what  we 
are  called  upon  to  do.  That  is  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  It  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  duck.  We  cannot  shed 
this  off  on  poor  old  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  has  plenty  of  other  problems.  We 
cannot  say,  "I  will  let  the  President 
guide  me  this  time  as  to  what  my  counsel 
shall  be." 

My  job  and  the  job  of  every  other 
Senator  is  to  stand  up  on  his  two  leg";  as 
a  Senator  and  advise.  If  the  concept  of 
counsel  is  that  wc  should  advi.se  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  we  get,  we 
might  as  well  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  since  those  Members 
do  not  even  advise.  That  is  our  job;  it 
is  our  responsibility. 

I  think  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides,  but  I  am  not  very  much  impressed 
by  arguments  which,  when  applied  to 
the  case,  do  not  justify  the  exemption  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  or 
North  Korea. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  believe  in  their  thesis, 
they  should  strike  out  the  exception, 
if  tiie  members  do  not  believe  in  their 
thesis,  let  us  keep  our  guard  up  and 
advifc  the  President  not  to  .«;pend  the 
taxpayci  s'  money  to  help  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.    BUTLER.     Hear!     Hear! 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me  ."-o  that  I  may  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  or  two? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  pro- 
pound these  parliamentary  inquiries  in 
the  most  kindly  spirit.  I  propound  them 
because  I  was  in  part  an  offender  at 
the  lime  the  particular  incident  arc^e 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

I  point  out  most  respectfully  that  un- 
less we  are  always  on  guard  in  pro- 
tecting the  proceflures  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  we  shall  lose  our 
rights  thereunder. 

In  refeiTing  to  the  specific  Instance  of 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  not  at  all  personal  about  the 
matter.  I  assured  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  before  he  left  the  floor, 
that  I  was  going  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  matter  but  that  there 
would  be  no  personal  reflection  Intended 
whatsoever. 

We  are  coming  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  we  will  be  working  a  good  many 
nights  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  all  know  that  night  sessions  some- 
times   bring    with    them    ten-^lons.     In 


order  to  keep  the  Record  straight,  so 
that  the  particular  incident  to  which  I 
am  referring  can  never  be  used  as  a  prec- 
edent as  it  now  stands  In  the  Record, 
I  raise  these  parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  when  a  Senator  has  the  floor 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  di'^covers  that 
there  is  sufficient  conversation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  disorder  and  con- 
fusion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  does  not  the  Presiding  OflBcer, 
under  the  rules,  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  call  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Chair  has  .<^uch  authority,  if  any 
Senator  is  in  violation  of  the  rules.  The 
Parliamentarian  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  psge  2G  of  the  Senate  Man- 
ual. Paragraph  6  of  rule  XDC  reads  as 
follows; 

Wlicnever  confusion  arises  in  the  Chamber 
or  t;-.e  galleries,  or  demonstrations  ol  ap- 
proval or  dl.s.'pproval  are  Indulged  in  by  tlie 
occupants  of  the  gallerlrs.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  Initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

Paragraph  4  reads  as  fellows: 

ir  any  Si'naior,  in  speaking  or  otlierwise, 
tr.'>nsgre;ses  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Preriding  Officer  shall,  or  any  Senator  may. 
call  him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall 
be  called  to  order  he  shall  sit  down,  and  not 
p.'Gcccd  without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which, 
if  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that  he  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  which  motion 
shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  in  this  case  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp  hue  (Mr.  Bridges]  called  for 
order.  It  was  not  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Chair  that  order  was  called  for  in 
tliat  particular  instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  coming  to  that. 
I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire.  the  speaker  at  the  moment, 
was  being  interrupted  by  disorder  on  the 
fi?or  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges!  called  for 
order.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  guilty  along  with  other  Senators  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley  1.  I  happened  to  be  sealed 
at  the  time,  but  I  was  enraged  in  con- 
versation with  two  other  Senatoi-s  wlio 
were  seated  along.side  of  me.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  that  conversation  bccaure  it  ad- 
ded to  the  disorder  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Senator  to  proceed  with  his 
.■^pcech.  Oilier  Senators  were  convers- 
ing, but  that  did  not  excuse  me.  The 
Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  was  standing  up 
in  the  middle  ausle  talking  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu' etts,  who  was  seated. 
When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
tinued to  talk  after  the  Presiding  Officer 
called  for  order  the  Chair  politely  asked 
him  to  take  his  seat. 

My  next  parliamentary  Inquirj'  Is  this: 
In  carrying  out  the  duty  of  the  Presid- 
ing OfUcer  under  the  rules  Just  read,  if 
he  finds  that  a  Senator  is  out  of  hi* 
seat  and  conversing  with  another  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  he 
has  called  for  order  in  the  Senate,  and 
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the  conversation  continues,  does  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  have  the  right  to  ask  the 
particular  Senator,  who  is  out  of  hla 
seat  and  engaging  in  conversation  by 
way  of  interrupting  the  speaker,  to  de- 
sist? Does  the  Presiding  Officer  have 
the  right  to  call  upon  that  Senator  spe- 
cifically, by  name,  to  desist  his  conver- 
sation and  take  his  seat  or  retire  to  the 

cloakroom''  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
that  is  clearly  implied  by  the  paragraphs 
read  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  next  parliamentary 
Inquiry  is  this:  If  the  Senator  who  has 
beon  requested  to  desist  then  proceeds  to 
speak  without  having  been  recognized, 
and  without  having  the  right  to  the  floor 
at  that  time,  and  is  thereby  interrupting 
the  speaker  who  has  the  right  to  the 
floor,  is  the  Senator  who  does  the  inter- 
rupting out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  would  be  out  of  order  in  such 
a  situation,  and  the  Chair  would  be  em- 
powered to  call  upon  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  preserve  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORPE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  I 
have  made  the  Record  clear,  so  that  the 
incident  of  a  few  minutes  ago  involving 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1 
can  never  be  cited  as  a  precedent  ju?;ti- 
fying  the  interruption  of  a  speaker  when 
the  Senator  interrupting  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Presiding  Oflicer. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  When  a  Senator 
speaks,  should  he  not  i;peak  f  i  om  his  own 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  covering 
that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadce  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  have  li.'=^tened  for 
the  past  2  hours  to  the  discu.ssions  about 
what  should  be  done  concerning  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Knowland  1 . 

My  belief  is  that  practically  every- 
where the  people  themselves  are  not 
Communi.sts.  It  is  suggested  that  great- 
er flexibility  be  given  to  the  President  in 
determining  whether  economic  aid  shall 
be  given  to  Communist  governments. 

I  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration thinks;  but  there  are  times 
when,  after  considering  what  the  admin- 
istration may  think,  one  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  he  cannot  subscribe  to  its 
views. 

In  my  belief,  giving  economic  aid  to 
Communist  governments  perpetuates  the 
existence  of  such  governments.  My  be- 
lief Is  that  the  Communist  government 
In  Yugoslavia  has  continued  in  existence 


because  of  the  fiscal  aid  which  our  coun- 
try gave  to  Tito. 

My  belief  also  is  that  the  moment  we 
give  financial  aid  to  a  Communist 
government  we  indefensibly  mislead  the 
people  living  under  such  government. 
In  effect,  we  say  to  them.  "There  is  a 
friendship  between  the  liberty-loving 
Americans  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment under  which  you  live."  That  tech- 
nique has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  because  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  even  as  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  I  was  called  upon  to  make 
speeches  in  the  Slovenian  language  to 
Yugoslav  people.  In  front  of  me  and 
behind  me  there  were  men  of  ultra-Red 
leanings.  I  was  speaking  between  them 
The  purpose  was  to  say,  "Frank  Lausche. 
the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  speaks  to  the 
Yugoslav  people  in  the  Slovenian  lan- 
guage." But  preceding  me  and  follow- 
ing there  were  men  of  ultra-Red  color. 

I  repeat  that  in  my  judgment,  giving 
economic  aid  to  Communist  governments 
perpetuates  them  in  oITice.  Economic 
cracks  occur  in  such  nations.  Pressure 
is  applied  becau.se  of  the  lack  of  food. 
clothing,  and  other  things  which  the 
ordinary  citizen  wants.  We  give  those 
governments  money  to  prevent  tiie 
cracks  from  breaking  open  wider,  and  we 
dupe  the  people  by  saying.  'Believe  in 
your  government,  because  we  are  giving 
it  financial  aid."  To  the  extent  that  we 
give  such  aid.  we  spare  the  Soviet  people 
the  burden  of  givint;  it  to  them. 

One  word  further,  and  I  shall  close. 
If  we  are  to  give  the  President  the  lati- 
tude which  has  been  suggested.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI.  Let  the 
President  decide,  with  respect  to  all 
Communist  governments,  whether  such 
aid  shall  or  sliall  not  be  given.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  justified  in  giving  fiscal  aid  to  gov- 
ernments which  openly  and  avowedly 
declare  that,  "When  the  crucial  time  ar- 
rives we,  as  believers  in  communism,  v,  ill 
stand  to^iether  fighting  the  people  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  whether  in  Yus;c- 
slavia  or  in  Poland,  what  has  been  the 
word  of  the  men  in  charge''  They  have 
said,  "We  will  take  your  fiscal  aid.  but 
we  lift  our  hands  high  and  swear  fidelity 
to  communism." 

That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  On 
that  ba-^is.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.   BRIDGES,     I   yield. 

Mr,  RE'VERCOMB,  I  hiave  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  persuasive  ar- 
guments of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  If  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  is 
adopted,  and  there  is  thereby  deleted 
from  the  bill  the  committee  amendment, 
where  would  that  leave  us  with  respect 
to  a  prohibition  upon  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  Communist  governments? 
In  other  words.  If  we  delete  the  lan- 
guage from  the  bill,  where  will  we  stand? 
I  ask  that  that  be  stated  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  so  that  we  may  know  the 
effect  of  the  law  as  It  exists  today  upon 


the  advancing  of  funds  In  any  way  to 
Communist  governments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  would  stand  Just 
where  it  is  today,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Act 
before  me,  but  we  can  send  for  It,  and 
I  can  then  give  the  preci.se  information 
to  the  Senator,  If  he  de.'.ires  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB  I  am  asking  that 
the  information  be  placed  in  the  Record 
during  the  discu.ssion  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  help- 
ful part  of  the  history  of  the  debate. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  as  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  prohibition  against 
advancing  money  to  Communist  govern- 
nipnts,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  before  me  the 
text  of  the  Control  Act  of  1951,  Public 
Law  213.  of  the  82d  Congress,  approved 
October  2G.  1951.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  whole  act.  which 
is  Icnqthy,  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TrxT  or  the  Mutual  Vmnsr  Assistanct 
C  >NTRf>L  Act  or  1951  (H  R  45,^0).  Pudlic 
L\w  213.  82d  CONcntss  (65  Stat.  644), 
APHROvto  OcTOBrR  20.  1951 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  by  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  foreign  na- 
tions of  exp<^>rt9  to  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Including  the  Union  of 
eovtet  Socialist  RepubMcs  and  all  countries 
under  lu  domination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  this  act  may  b« 
cited  as  the  'Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  •• 

TITLE  I — WAR  MAT>:RIALS 

RFC  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Plates,  recognizing  that  In  a  world  threat- 
ened by  aggression  the  United  States  can 
best  preserve  and  maintain  peace  by  de- 
vclonlng  maximum  national  strength  and  by 
ntlMzing  all  of  It.i  resources  In  cooperatUjii 
with  other  free  nations,  hereby  decl.ires  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transporUtlon 
mnterlnls  of  strategic  value,  and  Items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  urms.  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under 
Its  domination.  In  order  to  (  1  >  Increase  the 
national  strenwjth  of  the  United  States  and 
Of  the  co<iperntlng  nations;  (2)  Impede  the 
ability  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  mlllUry  opera- 
tion.<»:  and  (3)  to  assist  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions under  the  domination  of  foreign  ag- 
gressors to  reestablish  their  freedom. 

It  l.s  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  Sl4ites  that  no  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any 
nation  unleKs  It  applies  an  embargo  on  such 
shipments  to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Sociali.-it  R'.-public8  and  aU  countries  under 
Itfl  domination. 

This  act  shall  be  administered  In  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  about  the  fullest  support  for 
any  resolution  of  the  General  Aasembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the  United 
btstes,   to  prevent   the  shipment  of  certain 
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commodities  to  areas  uuder  the  control  of 
governments  engaged  In  hostilities  Lu  de- 
fiai'.ce  of  the  United  Nations. 

Set.  102  ResponFlbUlty  for  giving  effect  to 
tlie  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  vetted  in 
the  person  occupying  the  senior  pi)sltlon  au- 
thorized by  .subsection  (e)  of  section  40<5  erf 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  In  any  ptrson  who  may  here- 
aflrr  be  charged  with  principal  re.vpontibiUty 
fitf  Lhe  admluUtrallon  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 
Such  person  Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator  " 

6bc.  103  (a)  The  Admlnlstrntor  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  within 
30  d.»ys  after  enactment  of  llils  act  after  full 
and  complete  consideration  of  the  views  of 
the  Dt-partmem  of  SUtte.  Defense,  and  Com- 
merce; the  Economic  Cooperation  Adzululs- 
tratlon;  and  any  other  approplrate  agencies, 
pnd  notwithstanding  the  previsions  of  any 
other  law.  which  lt<ms  are.  for  the  purpose 
III  this  act.  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imjile- 
mcnls  of  war.  atomic  energy  materials,  pe- 
troleum, tronrportatlon  materials  of  f;Lrate{^1c 
value,  and  those  Items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  In  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  which 
should  be  embartToed  to  efTectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act:  Prmnlrd.  That  such  de- 
terminations shall  be  continuously  adjusted 
to  current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  Investi- 
gation and  consultation,  and  that  all  nations 
receiving  United  States  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  kept  informed 
of  such  det'^rmlnatloufi. 

(b)    AU  military,  econonUc,  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  nation  shall,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  of   the   Administrator,   be   termi- 
nated forthwith  If  such  nation  after  60  days 
from  the  date  of  a  determination  under  sec- 
tion 103  (a)  knowingly  permits  the  slUpment 
tf>    any    nation    or    combination     of     nations 
threatening  the  .security  of  the  United  States, 
Including   the   Union   of  Soviet   Socialist  Re- 
publics and  all  countries  under  its  domina- 
tion, of  any  such  item  which  he  has  deter- 
mined   under    section    103     (a)     after    a    full 
and  complete  Investigation  to  bo  Included  In 
any  of  the  followlnc  categories:   Arms,  am- 
munition,   and    Implements    of    war,    at(  mlc 
enerfty    materials,    petroleum,    transp  )rtation 
materials    of    stratej'lc    value,    and    items    of 
primary    strategic    sifjniQcance    uted    in     the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ment.s  of  war:   Provided.  Tliat  the   President 
after  receiving   the   advice   of   the   Adminis- 
trator and  after  taking  Into  account  the  con- 
tribution of  such  country  to  the  mutual  se- 
cuiity  of   the  Free  World,  the  Importance  of 
such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  strategic   Importance  of   importa 
received   from   count rie«  of   the  Soviet   bhx:, 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  country's  controls 
over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  Items  of 
strategic  importance,  may  direct  the  continu- 
ance of  such   assistance  to  a  country   which 
pcrnilts  shipments  of  Items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war.  and  atomic 
energy  materials  when  unu.',ual  circumstances 
Indicate    that    the    cessation    of    aid    would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United    States:    Protidrd    further.    That    the 
President   shall   Immediately  report   any  de- 
termination made  pursuant  to  tlie  first  pro- 
viso of  this  section  with  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of   the   Senate   and    of   the  House   of 
Representatives,    the   Committee   on    Foreign 
Relations  of  the  8?nate.  and  the  Committee 
on    Foreign   AfT:ilrs   of   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  shall   at  least 
once  each  quarter  review  all  determinations 
made   previously   and    shall   report   his   con- 
clusions to  the  foregoing  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall  con- 
Uln  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  countries  for  which  determinations 
have    been    made. 


Sac,  104.  Whenever  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  has  been  terminated  as 
provided  in  this  act,  such  assistance  can  be 
resumed  only  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  adeejuate  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  nation  concerned  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  the   provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  105  For  the  p-.irposes  of  this  act  the 
term  "aiElstancc"  does  not  Include  activities 
carried  on  lor  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
procurement  of  materials  in  which  the 
Uuited  SUtes  Is  deficient. 

TITLE    U OTllEa    MATEKIAI^ 

Sec  201,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  further  declares  it  to  be  tlie  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  regulate  the  export  of 
commodities  other  than  tliosc  specified  In 
title  I  of  this  act  to  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics?  and  ail  countries 
under  Its  domination.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  Unit'.-d  Stales  and  other  cooperating  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  to  oppose  and 
offset  by  nonmilitary  action  acts  which 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sec.  202.  The  United  Slates  shall  negotiate 
with  any  country  receiving  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  financial  assistance  arrargemcnts 
for  the  recipient  country  to  undertake  a 
proprain  for  controlling  exports  of  lt"ms  not 
subject  to  embargo  under  title  I  of  this  act. 
but  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator should  be  controlled  to  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Saclallst  R?publlcs  and  all 
countries  under  Its  domination. 

Sec.  203.  All  military,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  tr^rtninated  when  the 
Preside:, I  determine.s  that  the  recipient 
countiy  (1)  Is  not  effectively  ciX)perating 
with  tne  United  States  pursuant  to  tii-s  title, 
or  (2 »  Is  failing  to  fiunlsh  to  tho  United 
States  Informntion  sufficient  for  the  Presi- 
d.'-nt  to  determine  that  the  recipient  country 
Is  effectively  cooperating  with  the  United 
Slates, 

TTTLE  ni CENXRAL  PROVISIONS 

Srr.  ?ni  All  other  nations  (thore  not  re- 
ceiving United  States  military,  economic,  or 
financi.U  assistance)  shall  be  Invited  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  Jointly  in  a  group  or 
groups  or  on  an  Individual  basis  in  con- 
trolling llie  export  of  the  commodities  re- 
ferred to  in  title  I  and  tlt'.e  II  of  this  act 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali.'^t  Re- 
publics and  all  countries  under  Its  domina- 
tion. 

Sec,  302.  The  Adminlfctrator.  with  regard 
to  all  titles  of  this  act,  shall— 

(a)  Coordinate  thoze  aciivities  of  the  vari- 
ous United  States  departments  and  agencies 
which  are  concerned  with  security  controls 
over  exports  from  othor  countries; 

(b)  Make  a  continuing  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  export -control  meartires  un- 
dertaken by  forel.izn  governments  In  r.ccord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  art.  and 
sliall  report  to  the  Congress  from  lime  to 
time,  but  not  less  than  once  every  6  mouths, 
recommending  action  where  appropriate;  and 

(c)  Make  available  technical  advice  and 
assistance  on  export-control  procedures  to 
an>  nation  dc  irlng  such  cooperation. 

Stc  303.  The  provisions  of  sub.sectlon  fa) 
of  section  403,  of  section  404.  and  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  406  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public 
I^w  329,  Slst  Cong.),  as  amended,  insofar  as 
tlaey  are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  act.  Funds  made  available 
for  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  sbaU  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  this  act  In  such  amounts  as  the 
President   shall  direct. 


Sec.  304.  In  every  recipient  country  where 

local  currency  is  made  avaik.ble  for  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  Stat-es  in 
connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  local  currency  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  administration  of  this  act  fhall  be 
cliarged  to  such  local  currency  funds  to  the 
extent  avail? ble. 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1918  (Public 
Law  472.  80th  Cong  K  as  amended,  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951  (Public 
Law  45.  82d  Cong),  are  repealed. 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  T  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  say  ins  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  very  purpose  of  the  whole 
mutual-security  pro:^ram,  which  is  mu- 
tual security  of  the  Free  World  against 
the  continuing  threat  of  Communist 
domination.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
realize  this  and  take  appropriate  action. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  so  lone  as  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  see  that  such  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken,  to  the  end  th:^t  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not  become  an 
in-'^trumcnt  of  aid  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national communism,  which  I  am  fei^rf ul 
it  will  be  if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
and  to  my  mind  it  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  revolved  around  a  word  to  which 
particular  attention  has  not  been 
called.  I  wi;ih  to  call  attention  to  the 
first  word  in  the  first  line  on  page  59, 
Beginning:  at  the  bottom  of  page  58,  I 
read,  as  follows: 

This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  fiiiancal  assistance 
to  any  nation — 

That  is  the  word — 

except  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
and  North  Korea — 

And  SO  forth.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
section  of  tlie  bill  a  hen  it  comes  to  help- 
hv2  nations,  that  is,  governments.  I  am 
a.sbumins?  that  the  word  ■"nation"  is  in- 
terpreted as  being  a  government.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  vote  to  support  this 
section  if  the  a.ssistance  is  to  govern- 
ments. If  tiie  Knowland  amendment, 
which  I  .'^hall  support,  is  defeated,  and  if 
this  section  remains  in  the  bill,  I  shall 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
will  read  as  follows: 

On  p.Tge  58,  line  25,  after  the  word  "to" 
insert  the  words  "people  ol"  and  on  page 
59.  line  1,  to  .strike  out  the  words  'except 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
North  Korea." 

If  we  can  find  any  means  of  helping 
people,  as  distinguished  from  helping 
governments,  I  believe  that  the  purposes 
which  those  who  support  the  section  in 
the  bill  have  in  mind  will  be  served.  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  our  country 
will  be  served.  However,  I  agree  with 
those  who  feel  that  to  support  Commu- 
nist governments  Is  a  very  bad  thing  in- 
deed. I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the 
Knowland  amendment.  If  it  fails,  I 
shall  then  propose  my  simple  amend- 
ment, which  gives  as&istance  to  people, 
rather  than  to  government*. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  intention  is 
ouite  clear,  if  the  Senator  will  look  into 
the  text  of  the  provision.  The  intention 
is  to  give  assistance  to  people.  Would  it 
change  the  Senator's  position  on  the 
committee  amendment  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  accepted  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  answer  the  question  until  the  vote 
comes  on  the  Knowland  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  would  be  in  support 
of  the  committee  amendment  and  op- 
posed to  the  amendm?nt  of  the  Senator 
from  California  if  the  words  "freedom 
loving  peop'e"  were  used  in.stcad  of  "any 
nation"?  Would  that  alter  the  Senator's 
position  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  No:  I  am  not  a  par- 
liamentarian. The  Senator  irom  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  a  shorter  time  than  I  have  been, 
but  he  doubtless  knows  more  about  these 
things  than  I  do.  Does  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made,  if  it  is  accepted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at 
this  point  in  the  proceedings,  give  it  va- 
hdity? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  and  Mr. 
WATKINS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Does  the  informal 
acceptance  of  my  amendment  by  the 
author  of  section  306  of  the  bill  have  such 
validity  that  I  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be 
adopted  after  a  vote  on  the  Knowland 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair".  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  inquiry  the  Chair  will  state 
that  the  only  way  to  modify  a  ccmmittee 
amendment  is  by  the  express  authority 
of  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Of  the  committee 
chairman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Then  I  believe  I 
cannot 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 
the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
are  two  inquiries.  First  of  all.  is  the 
committee  amendment  being  considered 
as  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
for   the   purpose   of   amendment  only. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  is 
it  not  correct  to  say  that  an  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  committee  amendment 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  perfectin;^ 
amendment  and  would  take  precedence 
over  a  motion  to  strike? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  which   the  Sen- 


ator from  Vermont  proposes  could  be 
offered  at  this  time  and  take  precedence 
over  a  motion  to  strike  the  paragraph? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  this  point  of  view  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Of  course,  in  a  very  real 
sen.se.  no  activities  are  conducted  in  any 
of  the  presently  .'•atellite  controlled 
countries  which  can  proceed  without 
approval  of  the  government.  I  cite 
that  as  an  example,  because  I  have  had 
people  come  to  me  and  ask  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  regard  to  aid  to  people. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  long 
history  of  our  country,  the  American 
people  have  been  very  generous  and  un- 
derstanding, and  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  them  as  to  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment a  country  might  have. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  during  the  1920's  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  when  that  country  was 
faced  with  famme.  we  sent  Mr.  Hoover 
and  a  commisison  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  and  of  other  sections  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  then  we  have  done 
likcwi.se  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  pointed  out  to  some  of  tho.se  who 
came  to  me  that  under  the  present  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  as,  for 
example.  Public  Law  480,  we  can  give 
food  and  receive  in  return  the  curren- 
cies of  the  countries  concerned.  So  the 
question  of  feeding  hungry  people  is  not 
involved. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  .some  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  come  to  my  office  the  fact 
that  the  CARE  agency,  the  Friends  Serv- 
ice, and  similar  agencies  can  function. 
Many  of  the  great  church  organiza- 
tions of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faith  have  operated  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  answer  which  was  made  by  many 
persons  was  that  that  was  all  very  true, 
but  the  Communist  governments  do  not 
want  their  people  to  know  that  a  reli- 
gious organization  is  providing  aid.  be- 
cause religion  is  against  the  tenets  of 
communism:  they  do  not  want  the 
people  to  know  that  CARE  is  givint;  aid, 
becau.se  what  is  supplied  by  CARE  is 
contained  in  American  packages,  and 
the  people  of  the  Communist -dominated 
countries  might  learn  that  it  was  coming 
from  the  pt^ople  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  only  thing 
which  should  be  done  is  to  turn  over  the 
funds  to  the  Communist  governments  of 
tho.se  countries,  and  then  to  permit 
those  countries  to  improve  their  econo- 
mies, so  that  the  people  will  think  that 
commimism  is  working,  rather  than  that 
communism  is  breaking  down  and  is 
desperately  in  need  of  help. 

The  statement  is  made  also  that  if  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Communist  satel- 
lite countries  do  not  get  aid  from  the 
United  States  they  will  fjet  it  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  submit  it  will  be  a 
drain  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  make 
the  Soviet  Union  less  able  to  carry  on  its 
tremendous  defen.se  activities  in  the 
building  of  missiles,  tanks,  planes,  sub- 
marines, and  the  like.  A  strain  will  be 
placed  on  the  Soviet  economy.     I  point 


out  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
when  we  strengthen  the  economies  of 
those  countries  we  must  do  so  through 
their  governments;  and  when  we  do  it 
tlirough  the  governments  we  must.  In 
fact,  build  up  their  economic  strength,  so 
that  they  can  better  supply  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  poods  of  which  the  So- 
viets may  be  in  short  .supply. 

So  I  do  not  know  how.  under  a  totali- 
tarian system,  it  is  possible  to  give  aid 
to  the  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
except  through  the  agencies  which  al- 
ready exist,  and  upon  which  there  Is  no 
restriction  at  all  under  the  Battle  Act 
and  the  other  laws  which  are  in  exist- 
ence, unless  we  are  to  open  the  door  to 
the  amendment  process  to  make  possible 
the  taking  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  in  order  to  Kive  it  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  find  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  to  be  very  impressive.  I  f^nd 
that  they  are  almost  convincing.  But  I 
make  this  suggestion  with  regard  to 
them. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  correct 
when  he  says  we  may  expect  the  Com- 
munist governments  to  refu.se  aid  which 
is  offered  directly  to  the  people.  But 
that  is  an  asset.  If  the  amendment  is 
amended  as  I  am  proposing,  then  the 
door  will  be  open  to  make  offerings 
which  will  presumably  be  rejected.  To 
make  a  proposal  to  help  people,  and  then 
to  have  it  rejected,  is  a  successful  action 
in  the  cold  war.  I  do  not  want  to  close 
the  door  on  such  tvpes  of  action. 

Mr.  WA'IKINS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FLANDERS.    I  yield. 

Mr  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  attempt  to  do  .something  in  a  country 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  but  without 
the  cooperation  of  its  Kovernment,  our 
action  becomes  an  unfriendly  act?  Is 
is  not  also  true  that  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  and  the  foreign  government 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  coun- 
try, we  would  consider  it  as  an  un- 
friendly act:  and  if  they  attempted  to 
proceed  with  the  action,  we  would  un- 
dertake to  stop  them  by  force? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  A  thousand  reasons 
can  be  found  for  not  acting  .succes-sfully 
in  the  cold  war.  As  to  how  we  would 
feel  if  the  Russians  did  what  we  arc  try- 
ing to  do,  that  docs  not  worry  me  very 
much,  becau.se  if  they  made  the  attempt 
and  if  it  were  publicized,  it  would  not 
have  the  same  public  effect  as  our  mak- 
infj;  the  attempt  in  Poland,  for  instance, 
and  havini.'  its  failure  publicized. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  the  Senator 
give  an  example  of  the  kijid  of  pro- 
posal we  could  make  to  a  government 
which  would  put  that  Rovernment  in 
bad  with  its  people  if  the  government 
rejected  the  proposal? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  If  I  am  correctly 
Informed,  the  door  was  oiiened  to  us 
early  in  the  troubles  in  Poland  to  pro- 
vide .some  agricultural  assistance.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  the  Commimist 
Government  of  Poland  had  been  pash- 
ing  the  development  of  the  great  farms, 
and  was  focusing  its  attention  on  im- 


men.se  tractors,  great  gangplows,  and 
similar  large-sized  farm  equipment. 
The  offer  to  furnish  family-sized  farm 
machinery  is  an  example  of  what  I  have 
in  mind.  Such  machinery  is  not  suit- 
able for  communal  farming;  it  is  suit- 
able for  family-sized  farms,  and  was 
what  the  people  of  Poland  wanted.  It 
would  have  made  a  hit  with  the  Polish 
people,  although  it  would  not  have  been 
acceiJtable  to  the  Polish  Government. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  very  objective 
we  have  in  mind  would  be  to  cause  the 
people  in  tho.se  countries  to  become  dis- 
satisfied with  their  governments.  Could 
not  the  governments  consider  that  an 
unfriendly  act? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator,  then:  Would  he  care? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  we  are  acting 
on  the  preten.se  that  we  are  at  peace 
with  those  p>eople;  yet  we  would  attempt 
to  do  for  them  what  we  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  for  us. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  We  would  not  have 
to  stop  them  from  doing  it  for  us.  They 
would  not  do  it:  and  if  they  did,  we 
would  take  their  machinery. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  would,  becau.se  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity now  to  do  some  trading  with  Russia, 
and  I  have  not  seen  anyone  breaking  the 
speed  limit  to  accept  the  offer. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  this  country  being  in  the  same  vul- 
nerable position  in  relation  to  its  people 
that  the  Government  of  Poland  is  in  with 
relation  to  its  people.  That  is  what 
makes  the  difference. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  which  we  must  accept  as  abso- 
lutely sound  is  that  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries where  we  are  attempting  to  do 
something  to  help  the  people,  we  must  do 
so  through  the  government  which  we 
recognize  as  the  existing  government.  If 
we  are  to  have  comity  among  nations. 
we  cannot  act  on  the  assumption  that  we 
will  a.sk  a  government  to  do  something 
which  will  help  to  place  that  government 
in  a  bad  position  with  its  own  people. 
We  cannot  do  that  and  be  friendly. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  What  I  propose  is 
not  an  attempt  to  be  friendly  with  gov- 
ernments. It  IS  exactly  the  reverse.  A 
cold  war  is  in  progress.  This  would  be 
an  engagement  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Some  persons  may 
call  it  a  cold  war;  but  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  actually  saying  is  that 
it  is  another  form  of  hot  war. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  No:  a  hot  war  is  a 
shooting  war.  It  is  a  cold  war  which  is 
in  progress  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  will  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  ask  me  to  yield  allow  me  to  speak 
for  3  or  4  minutes  to  develop  my  idea  of 
the  difference  between  peoples  and  na- 
tions. A  situation  came  to  light  in  a 
most  distressing  way  in  connection  with 
our  relations  with  Egypt.  In  an  endeavor 
to  bring  Nas.ser  to  heel,  we  punished 
Egyptian  schoolchildren,  and  we  stopped 
the  CARE  packages;  and  when  Port  Said 
was  bombed  by  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish, someone  said.  "No  Red  Cross  aid  can 
go  there."  We  were  at  odds  with  the 
Egyptian  Government,  so  we  punished 


Egyptian  schoolchildren  and  punished 
the  citizens  of  Port  Said. 

Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
we  can  trust  our  own  Government.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  trust  our  State 
Department,  when  it  comes  to  distin- 
guishing between  p>eople  and  govern- 
ments. I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot;  and  I  have  reached  that 
conclusion  with  very  great  regret,  in- 
deed. But  there  stands  the  record.  The 
last  I  heard,  the  CARE  organization  ex- 
pected that  it  would  get  permission  to 
send  one-third  of  the  amount  of  CARE 
packages  it  had  been  sending.  I  say 
that  is  outrageous;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  trust  our  State  Department  to 
distinguish  between  people  and  gov- 
ernments. That  is  one  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  have  the  word  "people  " 
used  at  this  point  in  the  bill,  instead  of 
the  word  "governments." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair-.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fully  under- 
stands, and  I  say  this  solely  for  purposes 
of  the  record — nothing  in  the  present 
law  or  in  the  law  as  it  will  read  when  my 
amendment  is  adopted — for  my  amend- 
ment merely  extends  the  law  as  it  exists 
today — prevents,  or  will  prevent,  the 
sending  of  our  agricultural  products  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  or 
prevents,  or  will  prevent,  the  sending  of 
CARE  packages  to  any  of  the  countries 
in  the  world,  including  those  behind  tiie 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said  about 
the  cold  war  and  about  getting  through — 
over  the  heads  of  the  Communist,  totali- 
tarian governments — to  the  people,  and 
letting  them  know  that  the  American 
people  favor  such  aid  through  private 
organizations  and  through  their  own  or- 
ganizations which  they  establish,  so  long 
as  we  are  certain  that  .such  supplies  and 
foodstuffs  will  reach  the  people  them- 
selves, not  merely  the  card-carrying 
Communist  Party  members.  And  that 
program  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
change  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

But  I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
Senator's  suggestion.  It  involves  the 
same  technique  that  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  u.sed  when  he  appealed,  over  the 
heads  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, to  the  people  of  Germany,  on  the 
question  of  the  armistice,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  I. 

I  believe  we  should  always  seek  to 
break  through  the  Communist  Iron  Cur- 
tain barrier  in  order  to  reach  the  people. 
But  I  believe  that  can  be  done  without 
having  the  American  taxpayers  help 
subsidize,  and  perhaps  maintain,  the 
totalitarian  regimes  which  we  should  be 
interested  in  getting  rid  of. 

Mr.  FLANDEFIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  my  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  desk.    I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
58.  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "to",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  "the  people  of." 

On  page  59.  beginning  in  line  1.  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "except 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
North  Korea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  will  be 
considered  together. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  wish  to  have  the  two 
amendments  considered  separately?  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  involve  two  sep- 
arate questions. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  shall  give  consid- 
eration to  the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made,  if  he  will 
allow  me  a  moment  of  silent  meditation, 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  mean  Insofar  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
authority  to  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes:  insofar  as  it  is  with- 
in my  authority.     ILaushter.] 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
consider  the  two  amendments  separately, 
rather  than  together,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  first  amendment  will  result  in 
having  this  part  of  the  bill  read  as 
follows: 

This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  people  of  any  nation  except  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  North  Korea. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
Is  the  point. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mu.n'dt]  and  other  Senators 
reached  the  very  logical  conclusion  that 
if  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
rather  than  the  strengthening  of  gov- 
ernments, why  not  make  it  universal? 

I  believe  perhaps  we  mipht  well  con- 
sider my  two  amendments  separately, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
suggested. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  that 
the  two  amendments  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  two 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  submitted  to  the  bill  will,  therefore, 
be  treated  accordingly.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  very  lucid 
and  informative  discussion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  also  for  his  amend- 
ments. 

If  I  correctly  understand  what  he  has 
said,  he  has  been  referring  to  direct  aid. 
which  could  mean  materials  of  sub- 
stance  or  material  goods,   and  also   to 
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flnanclfiJ  aid  to  people,  not  to  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  Is  my  purpa^e. 
There  may  be  more  difBculty  in  connec- 
tion with  furnishing  financial  aid  than 
in  connection  with  furnishinK  Roods; 
but.  if  it  can  be  done,  it  should  u°  done 
on  the  same  level. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tna-^much  as  both 
amendments  have  been  submitted,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  ha.s  been  a  question 
a.s  to  whether  the  amendments  should 
be  con.sidered  together  or  .separately.  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  the  American 
people,  who  are  essentially  a  decent  and 
a  spiritual  people,  and  mo.st  of  wbdm 
attend  the  churches  of  their  choice,  re- 
sent any  proposed  le^^islation  which 
would  provide  that  when  we  deal  with 
people,  with  God-created  human  beinss, 
not  with  governments  or  ideologies,  we 
shall  exclude  some  people  who  live  in 
one  part  of  the  world. 

I  happen  to  be  vigorou'^ly  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  first  captives  of 
communi'm  were  the  Ru'  .«:ian  people. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  government 
of  Communist  China;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  China  there  are  very  few  Com- 
munists, and  there  are  many  fine  Chi- 
nese. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  North  Korea;  but  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  North  Koreans. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  relates  to 
humanitarian,  economic  a.s.~istance  to 
hungry  people,  sick  people,  people  who 
may  wii;h  to  produce  a  little  more  on 
their  farms  or  in  their  shops. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  the  Congress,  when  it  is  deahng  with 
people,  not  with  ideologies  cr  govern- 
ments, to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  for  example— many  of  whcm 
have  revolted  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— or  to  the  people  of  China — where 
there  have  been  revolutions  against  the 
Communi-^t  government — "You  folks  can 
just  starve.  We  are  not  interested  in 
you."  Accordini;  to  my  convictions,  thPt 
would  be  both  wrong  morally  and  fooli.sh 
politically. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  any  parliamentary  method  by 
which  I  may  interrogate  a  sittins  Mem- 
ber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
may  bo  done  with  the  permission  of  the 
Member  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  so 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Xrom  Vermont?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Bush  I. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vei-mont  yield  to  me,  so 
thiit  he  may  ask  mc  a  question? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  asks  mc  to 
yield  to  him.  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  yield  to  me 

Mr.  FLANDERS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  the  following 
question:  To  what  extent  is  he  convinced 


by  the  arjniments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota'' 

Mr  BUSH.  I  am  always  moved  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, for  whom  I  have  very  threat  re- 
spect     But  I  am  not  convinced  by  them. 

I  think  this  question  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  many  years,  off  and  on. 
I  recall  that,  at  lea.st  in  1950,  the  Sena- 
tor who  preceded  me  in  this  very  .seat — 
the  late  Senator  MrMahon — brou!'ht  out 
the  same  point  that  the  distincnii<;hed 
S'^-nator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Flanders] 
is  briniring  out  at  this  time. 

I  am  basically  sympathetic  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. What  we  are  sayin?  is  that  we 
are  interested  in  helping  the  people  of 
these  countries.  I,  my.self,  would  ex- 
clude, as  the  bill  does,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel,  after  hearinc,' 
my  di.'^tinpuishcd  friend  from  Minnesota 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  v.  ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ^L.^NDFRS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Follov-infT  the  .same 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush  I  I  supi>o.se 
I  would  have  to  get  unanimous  consent 
tliat  my  question  may  turn  into  a  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  5;ure  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  sa'd  was  good, 
but  I  did  not  quite  hear  it.  I  \\ondcr 
if  he  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  if  I  may;  and  that  is  not  ex- 
actly a  question. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  he  knows. 
But.  the  distinguished  minority  lead'-r. 
the  Senator  from  Ciiiifornia.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
have  presented  a  clear-cut  is-^jue.  that 
is.  shall  aid  be  available  to  Communiils 
somewhat — ether  than  Ru  sia.  Commu- 
nist China,  and  North  Korea. 

V/ith  all  deference.  I  believe  the 
amend incnt  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  cloud  the  i:isue.  If  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  in  my  judtjment.  make 
the  commiLLee  proposal  inclTective,  be- 
cause aid  could  not  be  provided  the 
people  of  these  countries  unless  their 
governments  permitted  it.  If  this  coun- 
try tried  to  j-ive  aid  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  would  immediately  be  charged 
with  interfer.ng  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  their  governments. 

Second — and  I  tiiink  this  Is  correct — 
I  believe  the  committee  placed  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Sen.itor  from  New  Hampshire 
object,  and  tiiat  it  is  designed  to  make 
aid  available  to  these  governments  when 
the  President  believes  it  necessary  for 
our  security.  I  would  consider  that  if 
these  countries  desire  to  a.sscrt  their 
sovereignty  in  their  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, it  is  to  our  advantage,  as  well  as 
theirs,  to  help  them  express  that  inde- 
pendence. Certainly,  an  example  is 
Yugoslavia. 

The  third  point  I  make  Is  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont should  be  adopted,  providing  that 


aid  shall  be  plTen  to  the  people  of  these 
coxmtries,  it  may  be  lnterpret»»d  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
advance  aid  to  the  Government  of  Yu- 
goslavia, and  I  certainly  believe  that  has 
been  in  our  Interest. 

I  object  to  the  amendment  becau.se 
I  believe  it  would  not  be  effective.  I 
know  that  Is  not  tlie  purpose  of  the 
Senator.  But  the  Senate  would  be  say- 
'.ng  it  is  doing  something  to  help  people 
when  It  could  not  happen— that  aid  will 
be  available  to  the  people  of  certain 
countries,  when  Senators  know  aid  can- 
not be  given  to  the  people  except  through 
their  governments.  In  truth  if  we  vote 
for  tlie  commitLee  amendment,  we  shall 
be  voting  for  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
at  some  tune  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  determine  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  advance  aid  to  gov- 
ernments other  than  Russia  or  Commu- 
nist China,  even  though  they  are  Com- 
munist, wliicli  demonstrates  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

As  for  myself,  that  is  the  only  reason 
why  I  sliall  vote  frr  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  for  it  upon  an  in- 
correct theory. 

There  is  truth  In  what  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Califorrua  and  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  have  said. 
'Ihere  is  danger  in  following  the  cour.se 
of  giving  aid  to  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  If  aid  is  granted  to  tho.'e 
countries,  it  may  strengthen  them,  and 
possibly  strengthen  them  against  our 
country.  We  are  taking  a  risk.  ITie 
alternative  situation  is  that  if  countries 
show  an  inclination  to  be  truly  inde- 
pendent of  Soviet  Ru.ssia,  it  Is  important 
to  our  security,  to  peace,  and  to  their 
own  interest,  to  help  them  be  independ- 
ent. If  these  countries  can  gradually 
become  independent  of  Soviet  control  It 
is  in  our  interest  and  that  of  peace. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  shall  vote  for 
tlie  amendment 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut? 

Mr  FLANDERS  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH  I  do  not  th'nk  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IS  impractical  at  all.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  "This  act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing  eco- 
nomic and  financial  assistance  to  the 
people  of  any  nation, "■  and  so  forth. 

My  good  friend  from  Kentucky  points 
out  that  such  aid  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  given  through  the  government  of  a 
nation;  but  I  think  the  emphasis  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wants  to  put  in 
the  bill  is  that  we  are  thinking  of  the 
people  of  these  countries  I  do  not  think 
it  weakens  the  efTectiveness  of  the 
United  States  In  eiving  aid  to  nations 
if  the  language  is  changed  In  this  way. 

I  think,  therefore,  for  psychological 
reasons,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
olfered  a  good  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  will  prevail. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDFRS.  T  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California, 


Mr.  KNOWIAND.  I  submit,  with  the 
legislative  record  we  have  now  made,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fc<>ls  tliat  merely  by  changing  the  word 
to  people"  no  change  at  all  is  made, 
becau.se  the  aid  can  ftill  be  given  to  the 
governments.  By  removing  the  excep- 
tions, the  door  will  be  opened  for  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
taxijayers  to  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Communist  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  War  aw  pact. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  ultimately  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress  wish  to  do,  so  be  it. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  result  in 
a  tremendous  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  will  represent  a  basic, 
fundamental  change  of  policy,  which 
should  be  fully  debated  on  its  merits,  and 
after  full   committee   hearings. 

If  what  is  proposed  should  be  done, 
we  would,  in  fact,  strengthen  tiie  war- 
making  potential  of  the  very  powers 
against  whicii  we  are  trying  to  build  up 
a  mutual  defense  pfct  with  which  to 
guard  the  P'ree  World. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  M r.  President,  I  shall 
Insist  on  strainhtenin ,'  myself  out  for  a 
moment  or  two,  before  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

In  reply  to  the  obsi-rvations  made  by 
the  Senator  from  California,  I  wi^h  to  .say 
that  I  am  loatli  to  ac(  ept  an  affirmative 
vote  for  my  amendment  on  tlie  terms 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, because  I  do  not  tx  lieve  in  our  giving 
aid  to  those  governm«  nts.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  wants  to  vole  for 
the  amendment  on  tlie  iupposition  that  is 
the  purpose  of  my  ami  ndment,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  purpose  is  expres.ed  in  my  words. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  support  to  gov- 
ernments. I  want  to  CO  what  I  can  for 
people.  That  is  the  d.fTerence  between 
my  point  of  view  and  t^at  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FI.ANDERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  s(  rry  we  differ  on 
that  one  point,  but  Id)  not  see  how  we 
can  give  aid  to  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries unless  we  give  it  through  the  nation. 
I  very  much  sympathize  with  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  to  emphasize  the  consid- 
eration with  respect  to  i>eople. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend  from  California  Mr.  KnowlandI, 
I  wish  to  say  I  do  not  favor  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  think  the  committee 
laneuage  .should  stand  resp>ecting  the  So- 
viet Union.  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korea.  It  is  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
other  than  those  to  w.^ich  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  chiefly  addresses 
himself.  It  was  on  that  assumption  I 
wanted  to  support  the  Senators  first 
amendment. 

Mr.   W ATKINS.     Mr.  President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  how,  for  instance,  if  we  wanted  to 
give  food  to  the  people  of  Poland,  the 
Senator  would  expect  to  get  the  food  to 
them  without  using  the  offices  of  the 
Polish  Government? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  With  respect  to  that 
suggestion  I  tried  to  make  my  position 
clear  in  the  beginnmg  of  my  remarks.  If 
the  Polish  Government  puts  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  gifts  of  food,  if  food  is  in  ques- 
tion, from  this  country  to  the  people  of 
Poland,  or  if  it  falsifies  the  source  of  the 
Bifts,  so  that  it  is  impractical  for  us  to 
give  them,  then  we  would  not  give  them 
but  let  the  Polish  people  know  what  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  a  question  of  good  will  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to 
help  people.  If  we  are  prevented  from 
taking  such  action  it  would  be  a  telling 
stroke  in  tlie  cold  war.  We  have  to 
forego  that  possibility  under  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  what  I  wanted  to 
point  out.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
packages  of  food  and  if  we  are  going 
to  use  the  mail  to  do  so  we  would  have 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  we  were  to  send 
the  food  by  boat,  we  would  have  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  have  it  landed  in  the  country, 
or  face  the  possibility  of  being  arrested 
for  smuggling  or  for  having  made  a  di- 
rect  attack  on   the  Government. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  the  Kifts  or  put  obstacles  in  the 
way.  It  would  be  a  telling  stroke. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  a  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  first 
of  the  two  amendments,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If 
the  position  wliich  I  have  50ut;lit  to  ex- 
plain is  clear  enough  to  the  Senators 
who  are  present,  I  should  like  to  ask 
Uiat  the  Senate  now  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  desire  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  making  these  ob- 
servations, I  was  not  trying  to  be  critical 
of  the  Senator.  I  wanted  to  get  infor- 
mation. The  Senator  might  have  had 
in  mind  some  way  of  getting  the  food  in 
I  did  not  know  about.  I  respect  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  and  his  humani- 
tarian desire  to  help  the  people  of  such 
countries. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  world  as  it  is. 
in  my  judgment,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  get  food  and  other  help  into  these 
countries  is   through   the   governments, 


which  we  recognize  are  in  existence. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  do  so.  for  we  would 
be  doing  the  very  thing  we  would  treat 
almost  as  an  act  of  war  if  it  were  tried 
in  respect  to  this  country.  We  will  not 
even  allow  a  pood  deal  of  literature  to 
come  into  our  country.  We  take  such 
material  out  of  the  mail,  when  it  consti- 
tutes an  effort  to  propagandize  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FLANDER.S.  I  can  only  repeat  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  what  I  tried  to 
say  before.  A  refusal  to  accept  or  the 
placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  gift 
will  make  the  situation  very  clear  to  the 
Free  World,  and  the  information  can  be 
made  known  to  the  satellites  of  the  So- 
viet Government. 

Mr.  WAIKINS.  The  people  of  Po- 
land would  probably  never  find  it  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi'esident 

The  PREJSIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Senator  from   South   Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  desire  to  speak  first  very 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  point  rai-sed 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  then  witli 
respect  to  the  entire  section  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  issue  raised  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

First,  with  respect  to  whether  it  is 
po.ssible  to  give  assistance  to  people  with- 
out Riving  a.ssistance  to  governments,  the 
bill,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  were  added,  would  read: 

Tills  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  a^slstauce 
to   the  peojJle  ol   any   nation — 

And  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
miyht  be  possible  for  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  people  of  a  country  witliout 
its  being  given  to  the  government.  I 
have  in  mind  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  world  history  of  aid  having 
been  given  across  battlelines,  and  of  aid 
which  has  been  given  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Red  Cross.  Under  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  mutual  security,  when 
assistance  is  given  another  country,  the 
country  buys  the  a.ssistance  by  putting  up 
counterpart  funds.  That  may  not  be 
true  in  all  instances. 

If  the  a.ssistance  were  to  be  given  to 
the  government  Itself,  obviously  the 
a.ssistance  would  not  merely  be  piven  to 
the  people  of  the  country  but  it  would 
be  given  to  the  government  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  control  it. 

I  can  conceive,  however,  of  situations 
when  the  government  of  a  country  might 
say,  "We  will  let  this  material  come  in 
and  go  to  a  certain  organization,"  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  within  that  country  or 
some  other  organization,  thereby  per- 
mitting it  to  reach  the  people. 

In  that  case  it  would  be  a  direct  gift 
to  the  people,  not  necessarily  a  gift  or 
a  sale  for  currency  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  discus.sion  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  and  the  issues 
involved  with  respect  to  it  mu£t  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  later  language 
in  this  section,  to  which  the  amendment 
refers.  In  most  of  the  discu-ssion  we 
have  been  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
assistance  would  be  conditional  upon  the 
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President  determining  that  such  awlat- 
ance  would  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  language  which  appears  at  line  2 
on  page  S9  and  following,  which  reads: 
"Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  enubUnw 
the  frcedom-lovlng  peoples  of  nuch  na- 
tion (a  t  to  achieve  a  measure  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  freedom  from  81no- 
Sovlet  domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
national  government  increasingly  Inde- 
pendent of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or 
control,  or  (c»  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Sino-Sjvlet  bloc  in 
keeping  with  their  already  established 
political  independence." 

The  language  ol  the  amendment  in 
the  bill  itself,  if  we  should  adopt  the 
committee  amendment,  wnuld  not  open 
the  door  to  givinc;  the  assistance  with- 
out a  definite  determination  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  giving  of  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  other  na- 
tions to  achieve  some  "measure  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  freedom 
from  the  Sino-Soviet  domination,  or  (b) 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain 
a  national  government  increasingly  in- 
dependent of  Sino-Soviet  domination,  or 
<c)  to  reduce  their  economic  dependence 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc." 

That  IS  not  an  idle  determination.  It 
Is  not  merely  sayinp;  "If  the  President 
believes."  It  is  not  merely  saying  'If 
the  President  think.s."     It  says — 

Whenever  the  President  shall  make  a 
determination — 

It  does  not  stop  there,  for  later  in  the 
paragir.ph  are  these  words: 

The  President  shall  immediately  report 
Rny  determination  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forelpn  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Approprl.itions  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Conimlilee  on 
Appropriations  oX  the  House  oX  Representa- 
tives. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  open- 
ing of  the  door  for  giving  assistance  to 
some  nation  which  may  be  one  of  the 
satellite  nations  somewhat  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  it  is  a 
limited  opening  of  the  door  for  assistance 
whenever  the  President  shall  make  a 
determination  that  such  assistance 
would  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  would  aid  us 
by  increasing  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  freedom  of  the  freedom-loving 
countries  receiving  the  assistance. 

That  comes  about  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  formal  determination  and 
reports  it  to  the  several  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
I  understand  that  the  distingui.shcd 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges  1  has  an  amendment  by 
which  he  would  provide  that  the  proposal 
to  give  such  assistance  should  not  be 
effective  until  60  days  after  the  deter- 
mination had  been  reported  to  the  com- 
mittees, with  the  Congress  in  session. 
Personally   I   see   no  objection   to   that 


amendment.  I  hope  he  will  offer  it. 
That  would  Insure  an  opportunity  for  the 
commlttee.i  of  the  Congress,  If  they  felt 
Blrongly  thiat  the  President  was  wrong 
in  making  the  determination,  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  to  the 
contrary.  But  even  as  the  languapic 
stands,  it  Is  not  nn  idle  determination 
It  Is  a  determlmitlon  which  would  be 
reported  to  the  three  committees  of  both 
the  House  ond  Senate:  and  any  one  who 
ktiowA  aiiythinu  at  all  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
must  know  that  If  such  determination 
were  once  made  and  the  Congress  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  good  determination, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rclation.s,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees in  the  other  House,  would  make 
themselves  heard  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner: and  future  determinations  would 
have  a  difficult  time  If  adverse  action 
were  taken. 

I  support  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  I  do  so  l)ccause  I  believe 
the  day  has  come  when  we  must  use 
some  new  method,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
so-called  cold  war. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  publica- 
tion issued  at  the  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  i.ssu<>d  by  a 
Rroup  eiu'aged  in  research  on  rockets.  I 
was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
lead  editorial,  so  to  speak,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Society,  the  scientists  and 
engineers  there  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  that  merely  to  pile  up  more 
rockets  would   never  win  the  cold  war. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  logic  of  those 
from  the  Dcfen.se  Department  down- 
town who  come  before  our  committee 
and  say  that  the  way  to  win  the  next 
war  is  to  avoid  it:  the  way  to  win  the 
next  war  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
have  it;  the  way  to  win  the  next  war  is 
to  be  so  strong  that  it  will  not  be 
started.  And  while  we  gain  that  respite 
from  bloodleltint,',  we  should  seek  other 
methods  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
live  together. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  for  de- 
cision is  here.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  this  country  must  adopt  some 
method  of  reaching  them.  We  must 
speak  some  language  they  can  under- 
stand. If  we  wish  to  carry  out  the  aspi- 
rations and  the  hopes  all  of  us  felt  in 
our  hearts  the  other  day  when  the  Un- 
known Soldiers  were  entombed,  we  must 
adopt  some  new  method.  All  of  us  made 
resolves  or  that  day.  All  of  us  felt 
something  when  we  saw  the  two  caskets 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  If  we 
are  to  carry  out  those  resolves  we  must 
adopt  some  method.  We  must  do  some- 
thing new. 

I  like  the  Idea  of  trying  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  freedom-loving 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
give  them  some  reason  for  hope. 

I  was  interested  In  the  fact  that  tlie 
dlstinRuLshed  minority  leader  fMr. 
KnowlandI   referred  to  Woodrow  Wil- 


son's app>eal  to  the  Oerman  people  over 
the  heads  of  the  Oerman  Government. 
I  remember  when  President  Wilson 
voiced  hlA  14  polntfi. 

Mr.  WATK1N8.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAbE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  at 
thi»  time. 

I  remember  when  President  WiUon 
made  his  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  He  suid,  "Our  quarrel  is  not  with 
the  Cierman  people,  but  with  those  who 
»eck  to  «peak  for  the  German  people." 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  drove  that  wedge 
between  the  German  people  and  tho;  <? 
in  power  who  sought  to  speak  for  them, 
the  war  was  over,  because  he  ranged  the 
peopK^s  of  the  world  on  the  side  of  peace, 
on  tiie  side  of  understanduig.  and  on  the 
side  of  free  government.  We  must  do 
likewi.se  in  this  day  if  we  are  to  win  the 
cold  war.  That  is  why  I  suppwrt  the 
idea  expre.s.sed  in  the  amendment  to 
modify  ilie  Battle  Act.  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  reach  those  people.  If  the 
process  needs  further  safeRuardlng  by 
requiring  the  approval  of  Congress,  or  a 
waiting  period  before  the  aid  becomes 
effective,  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote  for 
such  a  provision.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
obligations  and  the  feeling  I  have  on  this 
question.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  mu-st  seek  to  divorce  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  from  the  domination  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  and  from  the  Idea 
that  we  are  not  Interested  In  them  as  a 
people.  It  may  be  dimcult  to  do.  It 
may  require  some  imagination.  It  may 
require  some  new  techniques  in  getting 
this  assistance  past  the  Iron  Curtain; 
but  let  us  try  to  do  it. 

Mr  FLANDERS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.«;k 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  stated, 
and  that  a  vote  t>e  now  t<iken  on  my  first 
amendment. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  lie  stated 

The  Chief  Clkrk.  On  pape  58.  line  25, 
after  the  word  "to"  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  words  "the  people  of." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addrt'Sicd  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  .shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  a 
moment. 

An  examination  of  the  dictionary  dis- 
closes that  there  Is  no  difference  between 
a  nation  and  a  people.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  aid  to  a  government.  We  are 
talking  about  aid  to  a  nation. 

Ihe  word    nation"  is  defined  as: 

A  people  connected  by  sxipposed  tie*  of 
blood  generally  manifestod  by  community  of 
language,  religion,  and  customs,  and  by  a 
seiue  of  common  interest  and  interrelation. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  deals 
with  nothing  of  substance.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  aid,  not  to  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, but  to  a  nation.  This  means  a 
people.  If  it  Is  supposed  to  mean  some- 
thing else,  the  amendment  might  be  mis- 
chievous. We  do  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  a  people  unless  we  deal  with  an 
organized  structure.  We  are  talking 
about  dealing  with  governments.     I  be- 


lieve that  the  word  "nation"  suggests 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wants. 

Mr.  FI.ANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  rleld, 

Mr,  FLANDERS.  I  ihould  like  to  a^k 
tho  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
whether,  before  he  lool  ed  In  the  diction- 
ary, he  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a 
little  distinction  bctwuen  "people"  and 
"nation  " 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  trouble  with  the 
word  "people"  is  that  it  suggests  an  un- 
certain geographical  area.  TTie  diction- 
ary definition  deals  with  people  in  a 
plural  sense.  The  word  "pecple"  is  de- 
fined as: 

A  body  of  persons  ui  ited  by  a  common 
chamcter.  culture,  or  ■<  ntlment;  the  Indl- 
vldurxlB  collectively  of  any  characteristic 
gro.ip,  taken  as  dLstinct  from,  or  concealed 
apart  from,  the  unity  of  -.he  group  as  subject 
to  a  common  governmen',. 

I  believe  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  .Senator  really  has  substance,  it  pres- 
ents a  difference  whicli  suTfre-'^ts  that  v.e 
could  not  operate  thiough  any  organ- 
ized government  in  gi\lng  a.3Siitance.  If 
the  Senator  wi."!hcs  to  emphasize  assist- 
ance to  the  people,  he  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Ca.'E)  clearly  empha- 
sized that  later  language  in  the  bill  deals 
with  freedcm-loving  p>oples.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistaice  to  accept  the 
amendment  under  th<  assumption  that 
it  would  chanre  the  b  usic  nature  of  the 
aid.   because  "nation"   means   "people." 

Mr.  FLANDERS,  ^^r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY.     I  y  eld. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Mas.'^achusells  would  rot  accept  the  idea 
that  the  word  "people,"  to  those  who 
have  not  looked  in  th-  dictionary,  may 
convey  a  different  meaning  from  the 
word  "nation." 

In  other  words,  we  fire  possibly  deal- 
ing with  important  semantics. 

Mr.  KI-:NNEDY.  Iii  my  opinion,  to 
change  the  language  might  mi-slead  the 
Senate  into  thinking  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  an  organized  gov- 
ernment In  a  country  in  giving  assist- 
ance. We  would  still  have  to  deal  with 
the  organized  government  of  a  country, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  frec- 
dom-lovmg  people  of  that  country. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  in  my  belief  and  in 
my  judgment,  as  the  basis  of  all  my 
decisions  and  all  my  judgments  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  followed  the 
principle  In  my  own  mind  that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  political  action  is  the  well- 
being  of  Individuals,  even  though  the 
relations  be  between  nation  and  nation. 
The  individual  is  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiarj'  of  what  we  do  here  on  the  floor, 
if  we  do  it  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  I 
should  like  to  support  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said.  If  the 
amendment  means  that  negotiations 
vith  governments  would  be  proliibited. 
then  I  believe  It  Is  a  very  impractical  and 
a  very  dangerous  amendment.  If  it  is 
designed  to  mean  that  we  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  have 
the  V,  elfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  then 
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It  is  a  meaningless  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously that  Is  what  we  have  in  mind.  A 
nation  includes  its  people, 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  operate  with- 
out doing  business  with  the  governments 
of  the  various  nations,  I  realize,  In  view 
of  the  shortcomings  of  many  govern- 
ments— and  I  shall  not  mention  which 
ones — many  of  us  are  becoming  Impatient 
with  those  governments.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  anyway. 
We  must  still  do  btisiness  with  govern- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  make  any 
contribution  to  the  bill  at  all.  I  believe 
it  would  cause  confusion.  Some  people 
have  to  look  in  a  dictionary,  and  some  do 
not.  A  great  many  people  know  what 
"nation"  means  without  looking  In  a  dic- 
tionary. I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that 
a  Senator  looks  up  a  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary has  any  bearing  on  whether  the 
language  should  be  changed.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  Flanders 
amendment. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Knowiand 
amendment?  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  Knowiand  amendment,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  proper  time 
to  do  so. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Tlie 

pmendment    affects    and    modifies    the 

language  of  the  Knowiand  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Of  the  Knowiand 

amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Knowiand  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand. 
Then  when  the  Flanders  amendment  is 
dispo.sed  of.  the  question  will  recur  on 
the  Knowiand  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  shall  re- 
frain from  discussing  the  Knowiand 
amendment  imtil  the  Flanders  amend- 
ment is  di.sposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  'OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vennont  has  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  the  amendment.  It  will 
cause  confusion,  and  certainly  will  not 
make  anv  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Flanders],  which  has 
been  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
second  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Vermont   will   be   stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  now  that  the  first 
amendment  has  been  defeated. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Vennont  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  his  second  amendment. 
Mr.  FLANDERS.     On  my  own? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Then  I  do  so,  I 
withdraw  the   second   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  withdraws  his 
amendment.  The  quectlon  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California    (Mr.  Kkow- 

LANDl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  This  is  a  re- 
play of  other  situations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Many  of 
us  have  been  critical  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Some  of  us  have  been 
critical  of  the  policies  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  American  foreign 
policy.  However,  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opmion — and  I  believe  constitutional 
history  bears  me  out — that  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  pohcy  rests  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  indeed, 
even  though  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  consiunmated  in  part 
through  the  offices  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
Sla'.e,  our  diplomats,  our  ambassadors, 
and  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, nevertheless  the  responsibihty  for 
American  foreign  policy  is  essentially  m 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Public  Law  430  was  before  the  Senate 
about  a  year  ago.  During  its  considera- 
tion there  was  involved  the  issue  of  Po- 
land, particularly  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  to  Poland.  At 
that  time  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
strike  out  certain  language  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  had 
placed  in  Public  Law  480.  That  lan- 
guage gave  to  the  President  discretionary 
authority  to  deal  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  In  other  words,  all  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
did  in  that  instance  was  to  place  reliance 
on  the  patriotism,  the  judgment,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  as  the  cliief  spokesman  of  our 
Nation  in  Uie  area  of  foreign  affairs 

Interestingly  enough,  the  vei-y  same 
Senators  who  are  tonight  proposing  to 
strike  the  so-called  Kennedy  amendment 
from  the  pending  bill,  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  are  supposedly 
the  supporters  of  the  administration, 
fought  against  the  amendment  of  Public 
Law  480.  Fortunately,  the  majority 
judgment  of  the  Senate  prevailed  in  sup- 
porting the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield.  Fortunately  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  insisted  on  up- 
holding the  hand  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry with  relation  to  PubUc  Law  480. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senatoi^says  that 
that  was  f  ortimate.  I  assume  that  is  the 
Senator's  judgment,  and  that  he  is  mak- 
ing that  statement  as  an  expression  of 
his  own  opinion.  l 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  my  own  ob- 
servation. I  am  speaking  only  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  that  the  foi-eign  policy  is 
placed  solely  in  the  E.xecutive.  Why  do 
we  liave  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  the  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  policy  is  essentially 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  our  chief  spokes- 
man. Ttiat  is  not  to  say  that  Confjress 
cannot  lay  down  policies  or  programs  or 
guidelines. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Is  that  not  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Once  that  is  done, 
then  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
President.  Let  me  answer  my  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  re.-^pect  and  regard. 
by  saying  that,  although  I  have  differed 
with  him  on  certain  i.ssues  on  occasion, 
I  notice  that  not  long  ago.  on  February 
6.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  took  the  floor  to  prai.se  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  wisdom,  his 
judgment,  and  his  good  works  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  same  Secretary  of 
State  is  the  one  who  recommended  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  He  is  the  very 
one  who  was  being  praised  so  profu.sely 
and  so  magnanimously  and  so  gener- 
ously by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

It  is  interesting  for  me  to  note  to- 
night that  we  are  talking  not  about  a 
Republican  President  or  a  Democratic 
President,  but  about  the  President  at 
any  time  in  American  history.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — and  I  suppose  there  are 
some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  in  this 
Instance  the  leadership  for  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  Kennedy  amendment 
from  the  bill  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  place  trust  and  confidence  iia  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  because  the 
Kennedy  amendment  does  not  direct  the 
President  to  do  business  with  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Ken- 
nedy proposal  does  not  say:  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
says  you  must  do  business  with  Rumania 
or  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  or  Poland  or 
Yugoslavia."  What  does  the  Kennedy 
amendment  say? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  provides:  'whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  enabling  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  freedom  from  Sino-Soviet 
domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
national  government  increasingly  inde- 
pendent of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or 
control,  or  (o  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in 
keeping  with  their  already  establi-shed 
political  independence'— whenever  those 
circumstances  prevail — that  is,  whenever 
the  President  feels  that  some  kind   of 


economic  or  financial  assistance  to  gov- 
ernments presently  excluded  from  such 
assistance  by  the  Battle  Act  will  be  help- 
ful to  us,  he  is  empowered,  authorized, 
and  given  the  discretionary  authority  to 
extend  assistance. 

That  is  all  we  are  saying.  I  am  sure 
that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  are  people  who  are 
literally  ready  to  believe  that  there  are 
in  the  Senate  tho.se  who.  out  of  the  good- 
ne.'^s  of  their  hearts  or  the  foolishness  of 
their  judgment,  want  to  give  aid  to  Com- 
munist-controlled countries. 

No;  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  at  all.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  political 
judgment  or  statesmanship  to  give  help 
to  one's  friends. 

The  distingui.shed  minority  leader  Is 
Insisting  that  we  want  to  help  only  tho.«e 
who  are  pre.sently  our  friends.  He  is  not 
applying  the  principle  of  how  to  in- 
fluence people  and  win  friends.  What 
the  minority  leader  is  saying  in  his 
amendment  is  that  we  will  not  help  peo- 
ples or  governments  which  are  presently 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  which  indi- 
cate a  desire  for  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. 

I  grant  that  whatever  we  do  Is  a  ri.sk; 
but  life,  itself,  today  is  a  great  risk.  The 
defense  program  is  a  risk.  Bombers  in 
the  air  which  are  carrying  the  H-bombs 
are  surely  a  risk.  Every  investment  and 
loan  we  make  is  a  risk. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  not  to  tie  the 
President's  hands  and  to  say  to  him. 
"We  want  you  to  win  the  cold  war.  but 
we  want  you  to  win  it  in  a  particular 
way.  We  want  you  to  do  it  only  by  lov- 
ing our  friends.  Make  love  to  our 
friends.  Do  not  ever  try.  in  any  way.  to 
win  over  those  who  perhaps  are  not  now 
our  frionds," 

That  is  what  is  really  intended  by  the 
Knowland  amendment.  The  Knowland 
amendment  is  pure.  I  will  say  that.  It 
says  that  we  will  do  business  with  those 
with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  doing 
business:  We  will  do  business  with 
them — period. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  .«;imply  says 
that  if  the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  if  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  by  the  expansion  of  economic 
and  financial  a'^si.stance  to  nations,  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea,  we  can 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  President  is  empowered 
to  do  just  that.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
the  President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr,  KNOWLAND.     During  the  course 
of  the  discussion  this  evening,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  certain  remarks  relative 
to  the  debate  on  Public  Law  480. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.    KNOWLAND.     The    Senator    is 
quite   correct    in   saying    that    that   law 
was    under    debate    in    the    Senate    on 
April  1.   1957.     While  wc  are  discu-ssing 
a  particular  amendment  to  that  meas- 
ure, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do 
so  at  this  point.  I  wish  to  call  to  his  at- 
tention, to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges],  and 


other  Senators,  what  I  had  to  say  at 
that  time; 

Mr  Knowland  If  this  Is  done — and  today 
the  Senate  may  well  vote  to  do  It — I  hope 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  la  correct 
and  I  am  Incorrect.  However.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  what  happens  when 
the  camel  gets  his  nose  under  the  tent. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  crystal  ball  or  to 
have  finy  ability  to  foretell  the  future.  How- 
ever. I  predict  here  and  now  that  the  step 
now  pro|wscd  will.  If  taken,  be  only  the 
opening  operation  leading  later  to  the  giving 
of  economic  aid  to  Poland,  not  In  the  form 
of  surplus  commodities,  but  In  the  form  of 
dollars  added  to  the  forel^jn-nld  proprnm.  or 
subtracted  from  the  aid  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  some  of  the  countries  friendly 
to  us.  If  once  we  extend  such  a  program  to 
Poland,  I  predict  that  within  1  or  2  years 
thereafter  we  shall  not  have  a  valid  reason 
for  denying  aid  to  Hungary.  Oaechoelovakla. 
Romania,  and  Bul^^arla.  because  once  they 
see  that  Poland  li.ia  been  successful  In  thu 
endeavor,  they  will  say,  'Well,  we  are  a 
little  Independent,  too.  Consequently,  we 
want  to  came  In  under  a  plan" — consequent 
Mar.'hall-type  plan,  let  us  say.  to  6Ui)i)ort 
the  Communist  regimes  of  those  countries. 
I  may  be  mlbtnken  about  It,  but  I  think  this 
Is  only  the  opening  wedge  of  a  program 
which.  If  undertaken,  will  plague  us  In  Ihs 
future. 

I  shall  not  be  In  this  Chamber  when 
another  year  has  pas.sed.  but  I  predict 
that  if  Congress  continues  to  extend  aid 
to  the  Communist  .satellite  nations,  with- 
in a  year,  at  the  most,  a  proposal  will 
be  made  to  extend  economic  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  Communist  China,  and 
to  North  Korea,  which  at  present  are  ex- 
cluded under  the  act.  That  will  be  done 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  becau.se. 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  once  we  embark 
upon  such  a  program,  we  cannot  say  that 
in  aiding  the  people  of  the  satellite  na- 
tions, we  should  not  extend  the  same  aid 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Uiuon  and  of 
other  Communist  powers. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  determine.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  have  very  far-reaching 
consequences.  Not  only  wUl  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  program  which  I  be- 
lieve will  ultimately  involve  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  those  billions  mu.'^t  either  be  taken 
from  aid  to  our  friends  or  from  aid  to 
neutrals  who  are  already  being  spread 
pretty  thin,  according  to  their  viewpoint, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  according  to  the 
viewpoints  of  .some  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber, or  else  we  must  add  to  a  deficit 
which  will  probably  be.  at  the  end  of 
this  fl.scal  year.  S3  billion,  and  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  maybe  as  much  as  $8 
billion  or  $10  billion. 

With  all  those  facts  before  them,  per- 
haps Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  want  to  embark  upon  this  type  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations. 

But  I  believe  that  .some  of  us.  at  least, 
who  are  equally  as  sincere  as  those  who 
may  have  another  point  of  view,  feel 
that  when  that  is  done,  we  shall  he 
strengthening  the  economic  power  of  in- 
ternational communism,  and  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  satellite  nations.  If  we  do  that. 
we  shall  be  increasing  their  military  ca- 
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paclty  and  their  military  power.  We 
shall  be  making  the  slaves  more  con- 
tented with  their  masters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  do  such  a  thing 
will  be.  ultimately,  in  the  be.«:t  interests 
of  the  Free  World  and  of  the  people  of 
tho;  c  nations  themselves  who  are  pres- 
ently enslaved,  or  of  the  people  and  th« 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  never  once 
In  my  lile  have  I  had  any  doubts  about 
the  integrity  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  Icnow  he  be- 
lieves what  he  has  said,  and  I  resi>ect 
him  for  his  courage  and  his  willingness 
to  state  categorically  and  clearly  his 
convictions.  This  is  a  very  refreshing 
experience  in  American  politics. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  simply  this:  Tliere  are  those 
who  have  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  brought  to  her  knees  by,  first, 
ignoring  her;  and  second,  waring  a  war 
of  economic  attrition.  I  am  not  a  proph- 
et, nor  do  I  claim  to  be  a  historian.  But 
40  years  of  history  is  on  my  side.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  on  her  knees.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  increasing  her  economic 
capacity  without  American  aid  and  is 
challentTing  us  in  many  areas  of  Uie 
world;  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is  run- 
ning us  out  of  the  ball  paik  in  some 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  Ls  able  to  exercise  its 
tyranny  all  the  more  brutally  and  ruth- 
lessly over  the  peoples  whom  she  domi- 
nates, because  they  have  no  place  to  turn 
except  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  submit  that  what  has  happened  in 
Poland  has  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
grave  concern.  Khrushchev  has  made 
more  visits  to  Wansaw  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half  than  the  Communist  leaders 
made  in  the  previous  10  years. 

The  Gomulka  government,  an  ac- 
knowledged Communist  government, 
with  all  its  problems,  with  all  its  state- 
ments which  are  antl -American,  and 
with  all  the  collaboration  with  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world,  is  a  wor- 
risome government  to  Khrushchev  and 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  present;  I 
shall  in  a  moment. 

There  were  Senators  who  were  very 
doubtful  about  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it. 
But  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  let  the  Pres- 
ident— who  has  the  benefit  of  informa- 
tion from  all  the  sources  of  the  Govern- 
ment— extend  what  aid  he  could,  with- 
out doing  harm  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  so  long  as  that  aid  would  en- 
hance the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  Yugoslavia  is 
causing  the  Kremlin  as  much  trouble  as 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  is  causing 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  In  fact, 
the  Kremlin  is  holding  meeting  after 
meeting  in  an  effort  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  Marshal  Tito.  Today,  in  Com- 
munist China,  the  common  topic  of  con- 
versation is  the  devlationist  course  of  ac- 
tion of  Marshal  Tito  and  his  devlation- 
ist tactics.  So  I  believe  the  investment 
may  be  a  reasonably  good  one  which  may 
pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

From  time  to  time  our  defense  agen- 
cies   purchase    airplanes,    which    may 


never  fly  and  construct  ships  which  may 
never  sail,  but  the  Congress  does  not 
decide  to  abolish  our  defense  agencies. 
Similarly,  from  time  to  time  the  Con- 
gress passes  laws  which  may  do  no  good; 
but  the  people  do  not  decide  to  abolish 
the  Congress. 

I  merely  say  that  the  Congress  should 
net  say  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  that, 
in  fighting  the  cold  war,  the  only  people 
to  whom  he  can  talk  or  the  only  people 
he  can  try  to  influence  in  any  way  or  to 
work  with  in  any  way,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  them  to  our  side,  are  our  friends. 
Of  course  I  know  that  the  way  to  be 
considered  a  real  patriot  is  to  stand  up 
and  condemn  every  living  Communist; 
and   certainly  our  Government  and  its 
spokesmen  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  proven  unmistakably  that  they  are 
anti-Communist.     Whether      we      have 
proven   that   we   are   able   and   shrewd 
statesmen  is  another  question;  but  cer- 
tainly we  have  convinced  everyone  that 
we  do  not  Like  Communists.     In  fact,  we 
have  succeded  in  that  so  well  that  some 
people  believe  that  we  do  not  like  people. 
Recently  I  have  read  that  some  of  our 
citizens  have  visited  in  Rumania;  and  I 
have  noted  with  interest  that  it  is  said 
that  in  Rumania.  Americans  are  more 
popular  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.     Nevertheless,      the      Rumanian 
Government    is    Communist.    But    the 
Rumanian  people  are  more  friendly  to 
Americans  than  are  some  of  the  people 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
some  persons  in  this  country  helped  the 
Hungarians  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  would  come  to  their  rescue  if  tliey 
would  ficht  for  their  freedom ;  but  we  did 
not.  And  some  persons  have  said  that 
the  United  States  would  help  to  liberate 
the  satellite  countries;  I  have  heard  such 
statements  over  the  television  and  the 
radio,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
our  Government  has  talked  about  the 
liberation  of  the  eastern  countries.  But 
how  is  that  proposed  to  be  done.  Mr. 
President?  Our  own  Ei-esident  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  said  we  will  not  do  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

Of  course,  I  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  I  am  willing  to  work  on  that 
basis.  But  there  also  needs  to  be  some 
help  in  addition. 

Some  of  the  help  mi?ht  be  through 
diplomacy,  economic  assistance,  the  uti- 
lization of  our  resources,  if  our  leaders 
saw  an  opportunity  to  utilize  properly, 
for  that  purpose,  our  financial  assistance, 
our  economic  assistance,  and  our  diplo- 
matic skill.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about  now.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  be  spent  in  these  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  or  that  the  money  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  be  poured  into 
these  areas  which  are  controlled  by  dic- 
tatorships. 

Instead,  we  are  saying  that  If  we 
can  win  one  square  foot  of  land  for 
freedom,  if  we  can  win  another  100  peo- 
ple or  another  square  mile  or  another 
nation  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  by 
giving  economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance, and  if  t2ie  President  thinks  we 
can  succeed  in  that  effort,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  authorize  it. 


After  all,  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation.  But 
the  attempted  restrictions  in  this  case 
are  similar  to  an  attempt  to  say  to  the 
President,  "You  can  fight  a  war.  pro- 
vided you  use  only  the  infantry,  and 
provided  you  fight  against  only  certain 
folks." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  "Mr. 
President,  a  cold  war  is  going  on.  We 
want  to  provide  you  with  everything  you 
can  possibly  use  to  win  this  struggle. 
You  already  have  the  power  to  use 
weapons  and  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology." 

Ey  the  way,  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
that  much  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology Is  to  be  utilized  by  our  country 
against  an  enemy.  If  our  country  is 
attacked.  The  Congress  has  already 
authorized  that.  The  Congress  also 
has  already  authorized  the  President  to 
exercise  his  sole  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  dropping  of  a  hydrogen  t>omb. 
That  authority  exists  at  this  very  min- 
ute. And  the  President  is  the  one  to 
whom  the  Congress  has  entrusted  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world,  insofar  as  we 
have  control  over  it. 

We  say  to  the  President,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  lives  of  our  families  and  the 
wealth  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  businesses  of  our  coun- 
try are  m  your  hands.  You  are  in 
charge  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  you 
are  in  charge  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. You — not  the  Congress — have 
charge  of  all  of  them.  If  you  believe 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  country,  a  15-megaton  hydrogen 
bomb  must  be  used,  you  are  authorized 
to  have  it  used."  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  by  his  vote,  gave  that  authority 
to  the  President. 

After  having  done  that,  are  we  now 
going  to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr. 
President,  you  are  authorized  to  use  the 
most  horrible  weapons  that  modern 
science  can  concoct  or  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of;  but  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  $1  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  if  it  seems  that  by  doing  so 
you  can  upset  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.  We  do  not  trust  you 
to  that  extent.  We  are  willing  to  take 
the  chance  of  ha\ing  you  use  your  judg- 
ment about  the  dropping  of  bombs,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  take  the  chance  of 
letting  you  use  your  judgment  in  regard 
to  sending  a  tractor  or  a  ton  of  wheat 
or  a  stack  of  clothing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain."  That  is  what  we  would  be 
saying  to  the  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  President  the  tools  needed  to 
do  the  job. 

If  I  have  a  right  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  believe  I  also  have  a  right 
to  vote,  as  a  Senator,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  has  requested;  and  he  has 
requested  this, 

I  realize  that,  somehow  or  other — al- 
though I  do  not  know  how  it  happened 
so  quickly — a  change  occiirred.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  a  responsible  committee  of 
this  body,  and  its  chaiiman  is  one  of  our 
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most  distinguished  and  respected  Mem- 
bers. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill,  the  copy  of  the  bill 
upon  which  our  Foreign  Relations  Com 
mittee  worked;  and  it  worked  hard,  and 
long  hearings  were  held. 

On  page  113  of  the  booklet  which  has 
to  do  with  Senate  bill  3318,  we  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy]  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Battle  Act.  The  languase  of  the 
amendment  appears  there,  and  subse- 
quently it  is  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  House  bill  12181.  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Following  the  printed  amendment,  we 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  every  amendment 
listed  in  this  volume,  a  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  foregoing 
Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  how 
much  the  executive  branch  favored  it. 
It  favored  the  amendment  rlsht  up  until 
the  29th  day  of  May.  The  amendment 
was  supported  by  the  administration.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  I  gather  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
speaks  for  the  President.  He  Is  the  Pres- 
ident's No.  1  minister,  the  top  Cabinet 
officer.  Until  the  29th  day  of  May,  until 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  Congressional  relations.  Mr. 
Macomber — who  is  an  able  man — came 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  reported  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  staff,  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  were 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  State 
testified.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy!  diligently,  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  did  not  adopt  picyaunish 
attitudes;  he  did  not  attempt  to  needle 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Instead,  his  ques- 
tions were  asked  for  a  constructive 
purpose. 

What  did  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ask  at  that  time?  In  that  con- 
nectiorf,  I  read  the  following  question 
which  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  it  appears  on  page  183 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee : 

Possible  Revision  of  Battle  Act 

The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  Is  this:  Last  year  this  question  of  the 
Polish  loan  came  up;  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems, as  I  understand  It.  In  responding  to  the 
PoU.sh  loan  was  not  only  a  political  one  but 
the  restriction  In  the  Battle  Act.  Therefore. 
It  was  proposed  that  there  might  be  some 
change  In  the  Battle  Act  so  that  It  might 
be  possible  for  us  to  give  a  country  such  as 
Poland,  which  occupies  a  particular  position 
In  the  division  of  power,  more  direct  assist- 
ance. Instead  of  having  to  make  the  rather 
elaborate  manipulations  which  you  were 
forced  to  do  because  of  legislative  restric- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  situation  there 
Is  going  to  be  such  that  we  are  going  to  want 
to  continue  to  give  economic  assistance. 

But  assuming  that  we  do,  would  it  be  of 
anv  assistance  to  you  in  your  responsibilities 
If  It  were  somewhat  easier  for  mutual-assist- 
ance funds  to  be  given  directly  to  a  country 


like  Poland  If  you  felt  It  was  In  the  national 
Interest,  rather  than  having  to  use  these 
special  steps  that  you  used  last  year?  In 
other  words,  I  have  In  mind  an  amendment 
to  the  Battle  Act. 

Secretary  Duli.fs.  Yes:  I  do  believe  It  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  have  the  Battle 
Act  amended,  and  I  believe  you  have  made 
some  proposals  along  those  lines. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  Is  correct. 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congress  sometimes  Is  Inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  Imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  In  mind, 
and  then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation 
which  the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  bvit  you 
find  ynxirself  tied  up  with  those  provisions 
that  were  put  In  f(3r  another  purfxise  and 
which,  at  the  time  It  was  done.  It  was  quite 
understandable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would,  In  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

Senator  Kinnedt.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  want  to 
say  this  was  the  general  expres,«ion  of 
the  Secretary,  and  that  general  expres- 
sion  

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  Is  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETV.  And  that  general 
expression  was  followed  through  by  the 
specific  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  with  the  specific  review 
and  Judgment  of  the  Department  of 
State.  We  were  all  told,  as  Senators — 
those  not  on  the  committee  and  tho.se 
on  the  committee — if  we  had  any  amend- 
ments to  the  mutual-security  bill  we 
should  get  them  in,  so  they  would  ap- 
pear in  the  committee  print,  and  so  every 
amendment  would  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  printed,  was 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department,  and  was  recommended  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Is  thrre  any  place  in 
the  record  from  which  the  Senator  has 
read  which  indicates  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mfissachusetts  was  read  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  said,  "Yes,  I  am  for  it"? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  first  place, 
I  point  out  that  this  amendment  was 
written  by  the  Department  of  State.  I 
made  a  proposal  dealing  with  this  subject 
a  year  ago.  It  was  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Department  made 
the  suggested  changes  in  the  language, 
and  thought  the  language  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.«i.  Doos  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have  any 
doubt  that  this  amendment  when  it  was 
proposed  had  the  complete  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State?    I  ask  that  ques- 


tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  is  candid  and  frank. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say, 
on  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator.  It 
had  the  support  of  the  State  Department 
when  it  was  offered  in  committee,  and 
that  support  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  indicated  in  the 
letter  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Green),  under  date  of  April 
14.  1958,  the  State  Department  rewrote 
the  Kennedy  amendment  and  presented 
its  own  amendment  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  accepted 
and  presented  on  his  behalf.  The  letter 
says:  '•The  Department  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  .submi.ssion 
of  this  report,  and  that  the  enactment  of 
the  draft  propo.sed  herein  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent " 

Mr  BRIDGES     Who  said  that? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Assi.^tant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Macomber,  who  acts  for 
the  Secretar>'  of  State  in  dealing  with 
the  Senate  in  foreign  relations. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
chronolo^'lcal  report  I  asked  the  stafT  to 
prepare  for  me  on  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows : 

Unfted  States  Senat*. 
CoMMrrTXE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

June  5,  1958. 

MEMORANDUM 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  to  the 
Battle  Act. 

You  asked  me  to  explain  why  It  wa«  that 
the  staff  of  the  committee.  In  preparing  the 
special  print  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  for  the  aid  of  the  committee  during 
the  markup.  Included  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Kennedy  to  the  Battle  Act:  "Executive 
branch  poeltlon:  The  executive  branch 
favors  the  foregoing  Kennedy  amendment  " 

Soon  after  the  chairman  Introduced  the 
administration's  mutual  security  bill  by  re- 
quest. Senator  Kennedy  asked  the  staff  to 
consider  whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  put 
In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  mutual 
security  bill  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
Battle  Act  contained  In  hLs  bill  S  2828  The 
Department  of  State  commented  favorably  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
8.  2828.  The  Department  recommended, 
however,  that  Instead  of  attempting  to  amend 
Public  Law  480  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
as  well  as  the  Battle  Act.  Senator  Kennedy 
should  confine  his  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  The  Department  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee a  suggested  draft  amendment  to  accom- 
plL-ih  this  purpose. 

Tlie  staff  of  the  committee  worked  with 
lawyers  and  other  officials  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  prepare  the  De{>arlment'8 
suggested  language  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  mutual  security 
bill.  The  same  text  was  used  in  Senator 
Kennedy's  amendment.  During  this  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  State  It 
was  understood  by  aJl  parties  that  the  De- 
partment continued  to  favor  attempting  to 
amend  the  Battle  Act  lislng  the  pending 
mutual  security  bill  as  the  vehicle. 

In  aid  of  the  committee's  consideration 
of     the     mutual     security     bill,     the     special 
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markup  print  referred  to  above  showed  how 
the  existing  law  would  be  changed  by  the 
executive  branch  bill,  by  the  House  bill, 
and  by  amendments  pro]X>8ed  by  various 
Senators.  In  the  last  column  of  the  print, 
amendments  proposed  by  various  Senators 
were  printed  together  with  executive  branch 
comments  on  each  amendment. 

Senator  Kennedy  asked  that  his  amend- 
ment on  the  Battle  Act  be  printed  in  the 
special  markup  print,  although  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  Introduce  It  on  the 
floor.  The  staff  Inserted  the  favorable  execu- 
tive branch  comments  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  quoted  above  because  this  was 
the  oral  undertaking  with  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch.  Representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  were  given  copies  of  the 
galley  proofs  of  the  markup  print  prior  to 
the  actual  markup.  These  representatives 
went  over  the  markup  print  In  detail  and 
assisted  the  staff  by  pointing  out  several  er- 
rors In  the  print.  No  objection  was  made, 
however,  to  the  inclusion  of  the  favorable 
comments  on  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

The  markup  print  was  used  throughout 
the  several  days  occupied  by  the  committee's 
markup.  No  objection  to  the  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  Kennedy  amendment  was  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  branch.  The  fllea 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlona  show 
nothing  to  indicate  other  than  complete  sup- 
port by  the  executive  branch  of  the  proposed 
change  by  Senator  Kenncst  In  the  Battle 
Act 

The  committee's  consideration  of  the  mu- 
tual security  bill  was  completed  on  May  23. 
The  first  indication  that  the  stafT  had  that 
the  executive  branch  might  change  Its  mind 
as  to  its  support  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  on  the  Battle  Act  was  when  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  Macomber  called  the  chairman  on 
May  29. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  yes- 
terday I  was  rather  disturbed,  as  was 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I, 
when  I  had  heard  and  when  I  read  in 
yesterday  morning's  newspapers  that 
the  administration  was  weakening  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  I  know  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  is  controversial.  I 
know  those  of  us  who  support  it  are  going 
to  be  accused  of  all  soi  ts  of  crimes  and 
mi."-demeanors.  But  I  thought  at  least 
we  had  the  support  of  tlie  Department  of 
Slate,  I  thought  we  had  the  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budret,  I  thought  we 
had  the  support  of  the  President;  because 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  State 
Department  said  it  was  a  part  of  the 
President's  program. 

Our  friends  throughout  the  world  must 
wonder  whether  they  can  depend  on  the 
word  of  the  United  States  Government. 
If  the  Senate  cannot  rely  on  the  word  of 
the  State  Department,  il  the  Senate  can- 
not rely  on  the  April  14  statement  that 
the  propKjsal  therein  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President,  how 
can  we  expect  the  Briti.^h  and  the  West 
Germans  and  other  Europeans  and 
Asians  to  rely  upon  the  Government? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  inferring 
that  the  Department  has  withdrawn 
from  the  position  the  Senator  has  so 
clearly  outlined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  hope  It  has  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  give  us 
some  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  from  the  posi- 
tion he  has  so  clearly  outlined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  said  It  would  like  to  see  the 


Battle  Act  amended  along  the  line  of 
the  Kennedy  proposal,  but  not  in  this 
bill.  It  would  like  to  have  amended  an 
act  which  Is  not  before  us,  and  which 
the  State  Department  knows  will  not  be 
before  us.  So  the  State  Department 
says  it  is  for  the  proposal  in  theory,  but 
not  in  reality.  We  are  grownup  boys. 
Let  us  quit  kidding.  We  know  how  to 
duck  and  bob  and  weave.  We  have  had 
to  handle  ourselves  in  the  case  of  hot 
issues.  We  have  had  to  be  able  to  handle 
ourselves.  The  State  Department  should 
not  try  to  fool  elected  ofllcials  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  who  have  had  to 
bob  and  duck  and  weave. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  imply  that  the  Department 
fools  anybody,  does  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  they  only  fool 
themselves. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  give  us  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  withdrawn 
from  its  position.  He  has  given  a  very 
excellent  address 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  support  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  intend  to  support. 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  very 
excellent  statement  he  has  made  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  his  statement  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  backed  up 
is  a  serious  charge  to  make,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  support  it. 
At  least,  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  see  eye  to  eye  on  this 
provision  of  the  mutual  security  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  drive  away  any  votes. 
If  it  will  satisfy  him  to  say  that  I  shall 
produce  evidence  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  like  the  change  made,  but 
in  another  act 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
makmg  a  very  serious  charge.  I  think 
he  ouRht  to  support  it  with  incontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  so,  too.  I 
am  about  to  give  the  evidence. 

It  is  not  incontrovertible  evidence,  but 
It  is  evidence.  On  June  5,  1958,  a  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  United  Press. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  just  handed  it  to  me.  In  fact, 
the  Senator  has  been  the  main  spokes- 
man of  the  amendment,  which  I  happen 
to  think  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  on  his 
part  to  offer,  and  it  required  a  sense 
of  vision  and  statesmanship  to  have  of- 
fered it  and  advocated  it.  The  Umted 
Press  stated  as  follows : 

President  Elsenhower  said  today  he  wants 
discretionary  authority  to  give  economic  aid 
to  Iron  Curtain  satellites  but  opposes  putting 
such  a  provision  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Authori- 
zation bill  pending  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Elsenhower  believes  it  should  be  handled  as 
separate  legislation  and  not  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign-aid  measure.  Knowland  noted 
that  the  controversial  amendment  was  not 
part  of  the  administration's  original  foreign- 
aid  request.  It  was  offered  by  Senator  John 
P.  Kennedy,  who  aald  It  was  supported  In 
principle  by  the  State  Department.  Know- 
land  has  said  he  does  not  "buy,  and  will  not 


support"  the  idea  that  economic  aid  should 
be  advanced  to  nations  bound  to  Russia  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

If  the  staff  member  w^ll  give  me  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Macomber,  I  will 
give  the  incontrovertible  evidence.  I 
have  just  given  some  evidence. 

The  State  Department  position,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Macomber,  was: 

The  Department  of  State  has  endorsed  the 
principle  of  the  Kennedy  amendment.  The 
Department  considers  that  It  Is  a  legislative 
decision  as  to  whether  It  should  be  a  part  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  other  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  I 
think  he  has  defeated  his  own  position  by 
reading  that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Macomber  has  been  pass- 
ing around. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Macomber  wants  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate function  as  the  legislative  branch. 
He  says  it  is  a  legislative  matter,  to 
determine  whether  he  will  pass  a  law. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  not  up  to  the  Senate 
to  make  that  legislative  decision  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  why  we  are  here? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  what  Mr.  Macom- 
ber asks  us  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  Department  of  State  did  ap- 
prove the  amendment.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  the  press  dispatches 
and  according  to  the  representative  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  State  indicates  that  while  it  supports 
the  amendment  in  principle,  it  might  be 
better  to  adopt  it  in  respect  to  another 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  respectfully  to 
the  Senator  that  the  last  thing  he  read 
is  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  whom 
the  Senator  has  been  building  up  as  an 
authority  who  speaks  for  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  that  statement  leaves 
it  entirely  to  the  Senate  to  support  the 
proposition  which  he  recommends. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  Let  us 
support  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Very  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  say  that  the  De- 
partment felt  this  amendment  should 
be  attached  to  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  the  Department  is  agree- 
able to  having  the  language  attached  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct — 
originally. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  order  to 
avoid  certain  conflicts  which  have  de- 
veloped in  this  Chamber,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Department  did  not  want  to  pay 
the  price  it  feels  it  would  have  to  pay 
if  tiie  amendment  stays  in  the  bill. 
There'ore  tlie  Department  has  retieated 
somewhat  from  its  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
not  only  given  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, but  he  took  what  I  was  going  to 
call  the  convincing  evidence,  because 
that  is  the  convincing  evidence. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Department  of 
State  knows  this  is  a  hitihly  contro- 
versial matter.  The  Department  pre- 
fers not  to  encumber  the  bill  with  this 
kind  of  controversy  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  going  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  addition  to  getting  the 
authorization.  I  say.  however,  what  we 
are  a.sking  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  con- 
firm the  action.  We  are  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  upon  a  stated  position  on 
foreign   policy   by  the  President. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     T  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  All  I  can  say  is,  "Wel- 
come, stranger.  I  am  happy  to  .see  you 
on  this  .'?ide."  I  was  the  one  who  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Macomber.  who  has  been 
'kicked  around"  all  night.  I  can  remem- 
ber that  in  1955,  when  we  went  before  the 
Senator's  committee,  we  got  "kicked 
around"  because  we  were  trying  to  relax 
in  some  way  the  Battle  Act  throu-^h 
executive  agreement.  The  Fenator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  gave  us  a  hard  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  most 
respectfully 

Mr.  MORTON.  All  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers concerned  with  it  were  beating  us 
over  the  head.  I  am  happy  to  .say,  and 
I  say  again,  "Welcome,  stranger." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  most 
respectfully  and  kindly  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  I  have  not  moved  a 
foot  toward  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  am  not  exactly  quite  sure  what 
allegiance  I  would  have  to  follow  if  I 
went  over  there,  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
troversy which  seems  to  exist.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessarily  a  partisan 
matter. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  not.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  surely  ought  not 
be  a  partisan  matter.  We  are  talking 
about  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
not  tlie  one  who  re.si.stcd  the  clTorts  of 
the  State  Department  to  modify  the  Bat- 
tle Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  one  who 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  of 
Ceylon,  when  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  that  economic  aid  be  given 
to  Ceylon,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Cey- 
lonese  Government  had  been  required, 
because  of  a  great  economic  emergency, 
to  do  some  business  with  Red  China. 

The  Senator  knows  better  than  to  ac- 
cuse mc  of  trying  in  any  way  to  ham- 
string the  Piesident's  powers  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  My  criticism  of  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is 


not  that  he  does  too  much,  but  Instead 
that  he  does  too  little.  My  criticism  of 
the  President  is  not  that  he  leads  us  too 
vigorously,  but  rather  that  he  vacillates. 

All  I  am  requesting  is  a  tirm  approach. 
I  am  asking  for  a  sense  of  direction,  and 
not  the  wandering  in  and  out.  the  in- 
deci&iveness  which  we  see  reported  in  the 
press  and  which  Mt  miners  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  cannot  understand. 

I  do  not  speak  o  ily  of  my.self.  I  was 
not  the  first  to  speak  of  this  matter.  I 
submit  that  the  vi'ry  able  and  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  1  rom  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  1  made  it  quite  clear  he  was  dis- 
tressed with  respect  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  wobbling  of  our  Government  on 
tills  Lssue.  If  everv'one  agrees  that  the 
Government  i.s  not  wobbling,  if  everj-one 
agrees  that  the  Government  is  in  favor  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  and  if  every- 
one agrees  the  State  Department  is  in 
favor  of  tlie  Kenne<ly  amendment,  I  say. 
"Hallelujah." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiekP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  a.<.k  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  :  Does  he  sup- 
port the  Kennedy  amendment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Kennedy  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Certainly.  I  sup- 
ported it  when  I  was  downtown. 

Mr.  HUMPIIHEY.  May  I  reciprocate 
and  say.  "Welcome,  stranger."  ILaugh- 
tcr.  I 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  welcoming  you, 
stranger. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      Welcome. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  I  was  downtown 
getting  my  head  beaten  by  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  we  had  done  things  they  thought 
gave  too  much  latitude  to  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 'has 
a  very  good  head.     It  was  not  hurt. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  getting  my 
head  beaten  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  others.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  was  very  busy  and 
did  not  have  time  to  come  to  the  hear- 
iii'/s,  but  he  did  not  file  minority  views. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  May  I  respectfully 
sut'gest  to  the  Senat^ir  that  it  mieht  be 
better  if  he  would  refresh  his  memory, 
rather  than  exercise  hl.s  rhetoric. 

Mr.  HOLLANP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  .Senator  it  would  be  better  if 
he  would  refresh  his  memory  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  Senate  Cimmittee  on 
Poreiiin  Relations,  rather  than  exercise 
his  rhetoric. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  .speaking  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation.s, 
of  which  I  think  the  Senator  was  a 
member. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  In  1955  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  a  member 
of  the  Comniittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, on  the  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee. Am  I  to  understand  the 
Senator  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee? 


Mr.  MORTON.  The  Investigations 
Sulx;ommittee. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Of  which  subcom- 
mittee I  am  not  a  member,  I  regret  to 
.say.  I  would  like  to  be  a  member,  but 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  HUMPHRETV  T  would  be  happy 
to  give  the  Senator  the  full  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  not  been  a  member  of  tliat  sub- 
committee since  1952. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY     I  yield. 

Mr.  S"VTvIINGTON  I  do  not  desire  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  f  ood  friend 
from  Kentucky,  but  I  will  say  his  mem- 
ory Ls  as  erroneous  with  respect  to  my 
activities  in  this  matter  as  is  hi.s  memory 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  being  a  memt>er  of 
the  sulx-ommittee 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  SouUi  Dakota,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  desire  to  mvite  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  to  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  wc  really  do  appreciate  his  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  C.\SE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  was  going  to  expre.'^s  the  hope 
that  we  might  have  a  vote  on  tlie  pend- 
ing question  tonight.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  ot>servation.  with  tlie  indul- 
gence of  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
that  a  long  time  ago  I  was  taught  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
If  it  is  a  desirable  objective  to  modify  the 
Battle  Act.  this  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  Ls  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  I  supported  the  Know- 
land  amendments  to  tlic  Kennedy  labor 
bill.  Now  it  happens  I  am  supporting 
the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the  mutual 
security  bill,  even  tliout;h  it  is  opposed 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  reach  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HU.VPHREY.  I  salute  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tho  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i.'^^  an  astute  observer  cf  foreign 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  compliment. 

Mr.  DWOR.'^.HAK.  Surely  the  Senator 
Is  aware  of  the  trend,  whereby  we  ob- 
serve the  hatred  and  the  hostility  in  E!u- 
rope,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  .South 
America  toward  the  United  States  and 
our  foreign  policy. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish 
to  spend  additional  billions  to  create 
more  hostility  and  to  lose  friends  every- 
where in  the  world?  Let  us  forget  about 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  try  to  retain  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator's  remarks  and 
the  deep  emotion  with  wl.ich  he  states 
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The  Senator  from 
I  thank  the  Sen- 
Th  '  Senator  is  not 


his  views.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this 
instance  is  to  follow  th<'  President  for 
whom  the  Senator  voted.  I  am  trying 
to  help  him  with  his  program.  If  the 
Senator  can  get  an  appointment  at  the 
White  House,  he  ought  to  say  to  the 
President,  with  the  same  conviction  and 
emotion  he  has  displayed  here  tonight, 
what  he  said  to  the  Senat)r  from  Minne- 
sota. I  am  only  1  of  96  Senators,  and 
I  have  very  little  influence  on  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK. 
Minneosta  is  a  realLst. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
a  tor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK. 
blind  to  developments.  He  knows  what 
happened  to  the  Nixons  i;i  South  Amer- 
ica. Now  he  is  concerneii  with  winning 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  when 
we  cannot  even  retain  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Why  does  not 
the  Senator  concern  himjelf  with  solidi- 
fying the  people  who  have  received  $70 
billion  of  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thr  Senator's  ar- 
gument is  the  most  convir  cing  argument 
I  have  heard  tonight  foi  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  unpop- 
ular in  South  America,  ac^iording  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  is  that  tlie  Communists 
have  been  at  work  on  ouj  friends. 

The  Communists  do  not  confine  their 
work  to  Rumania  and  ('zechoslovakia. 
They  work  m  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ar- 
gentinia,  Brazil.  Chile,  P<  ru,  and  Vene- 
zeula.  Not  only  do  they  go  down  there 
and  work,  but  the  Vice  P.esident  of  the 
United  States  comes  bac  k  to  America 
and  reports  that  they  are  effective  in 
their  work. 

Those  are  non-Communist  countries. 
They  are  supposedly  anti-Communist 
countries — and  I  think  they  are — but 
the  Soviet  Union  is  offer. ng  them  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  de;  ires  to  make 
trade  pacts  with  them,  aiid  do  business 
with  them.  Apparently  the  Soviets  are 
effective. 

Why  do  we  not  try  some  of  the  same 
treatment?  Why  do  we  n^t  utilize  some 
of  our  economic  power  to  w  in  friends  and 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom  ' 

I  have  stated  my  case.  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setts. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
to  see  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ad- 
vocates fall  out  among  themselves.  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  send  spitoons  to  South 
America  and  teach  the  pecple  there  how 
to  spit.  That  would  be  about  as  prac- 
tical as  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new 
here.  I  do  not  know  why  the  United 
States  Senate  has  to  ab<licate  its  au- 
thority to  the  State  E>epartment  and  do 
what  the  State  Department  wants.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  history 
of  the  mess  after  mess  int  j  which  it  has 
led  us. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of 
China.  Would  Senators  t  jnight  wish  to 
follow  the  State  Department's  policy 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  China 


and  the  Korean  war?  I  do  not.  That 
was  the  State  r>epartment's  work.  It 
was  said  at  that  time,  "Let  Korea  fall, 
but  do  not  let  it  look  as  though  we 
pushed  her." 

Why  should  we  be  quoting  the  State 
Department?  It  has  guessed  right 
hardly  once.  I  can  see  why  the  world 
cannot  understand  what  our  policy  is. 
We  vacillate.  We  change.  At  one  time 
we  are  to  have  massive  retaliation.  The 
next  time  we  are  talking  about  peaceful 
coexistence. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  with  all  the 
discu-ssion  here  tonight  I  have  not  heard 
any  Senator  talk  about  the  solvency  of 
this  country.  It  seems  that  the  answer 
to  every  problem  which  arises  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  and  august  body  is  to 
spend  more  money.  The  debt  of  this 
country  tonight  is  $280  billion.  The 
contingent  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tonight  is  more  than  $250  billion. 
The  State  and  municipal  debt  is  more 
than  $50  billion.  The  individual  debt 
is  more  than  $113  billion;  yet  we  stand 
here,  like  "Uncle  Sugar"  and  say,  "We 
have  the  answer  to  the  difficulty.  We 
have  the  answer  to  the  peace  and  future 
pro.sperity  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
answer  to  the  future  security  of  our 
country.  We  are  going  to  spend  more 
money." 

I  ask,  where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 
We  have  a  $3  billion  deficit  coming  up 
this  year.  We  face  a  deficit  of  between 
$8  billion  and  $10  billion  next  year. 

These  programs  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  Senator  from  California 
stated  the  situation  correctly  last  year. 
This  program  is  the  nose  of  the  camel 
under  the  tent.  It  started  a  few  years 
ago  on  this  floor.  Some  beautiful 
phrases  were  used.  Leading  Senators 
said.  "Let  us  help  war-ravaged  Europe  to 
its  feet.  This  is  only  a  4-year  program, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $15  billion  to 
$17  billion.  Do  not  throw  a  15-foot  rope 
to  a  man  drowning  in  25  feet  of  water." 
We  got  war-ravaged  Europe  up  on  its 
feet.  We  rebuilt  its  facilities.  In  many 
instances  it  has  better  plants  and  pro- 
duction facilities  today  than  we  have. 
That  was  not  the  end.  Next  it  was 
NATO.  Next  it  was  SEATO.  Next  it 
was  something  else.  Tonight  we  have  a 
new  one. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  United  States 
Senate  when  I  think  that  we  are  spend- 
ing $40  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
tonight  for  defense.  What  for?  To 
build  up  the  defense  and  security  of  this 
Nation  against  communi.sm.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  spend  hours  debating  a 
proposal  to  give  money  to  the  very  people 
that  we  are  spending  $40  billion  to  de- 
fend our  country  against. 

Let  us  not  be  naive.  We  talk  about 
Tito.  Tito  is  defecting  again.  That  hap- 
pens periodically,  just  as  the  sassafras 
comes  up  in  Indiana.  It  occurs  regular- 
ly. Tito  always  defects  when  we  have 
under  consideration  the  mutual  security 
bill.  Last  year  he  defected,  and  we  sent 
him  jet  planes  and  made  him  happy. 
Within  30  days  after  we  passed  the  bill, 
when  the  ink  was  hardly  dry,  he  was  over 
in  the  Balkans  drinking  and  having  a 
good  time  with  Khrushchev  and  other 
Communists. 


What  did  Khrushchev  tell  the  world? 
He  said,  "Communists  will  never  change 
their  objective  imtil  shrimps  learn  to 
whistle."  Shrimps  have  not  yet  learned 
to  whistle. 

What  did  Tito  say?  After  the  ink  was 
dry,  and  he  got  our  money,  he  said,  "If 
it  comes  to  a  military  conflict,  I  will 
march  by  the  side  of  the  Communists." 
Now  Senators  want  to  help  him 
tonight. 

I  am  soon  leaving  this  great  and 
august  body.  Do  Senators  wish  to  start 
a  new  program  while  our  country  is  al- 
ready hopelessly  in  debt?  The  people 
require  a  third  of  all  we  produce  in  this 
country  to  pay  taxes.  The  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment are  going  up  and  up  and  up, 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  going  down, 
down,  down.  Where  do  Senators  think 
we  shall  end? 

We  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  We  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
country.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
the  Communists.  We  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  sputniks  and  the  guided 
missiles.  We  shall  destroy  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Communists  ever  get  to  us. 

How  are  we  going  to  help  communism 
in  satellite  countries  without  helping 
communism  everywhere?  Are  we  so 
naive,  after  all  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  comjnunism?  Every  depart- 
ment of  government  has  declared  com- 
munism to  be  a  world  conspiracy  out  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  not  only  this 
country,  but  the  entire  world. 

Are  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we 
can  separate  Russian  communism,  Chi- 
nese commimism,  and  North  Korean 
communism  from  Rumanian  commu- 
nism, Hungarian  communism.  Yugo- 
slavian communism,  and  Polish  com- 
munism?   No,  we  cannot. 

We  constantly  refer  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  what  it  wants.  I  usually 
want  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  State 
Department  wants.  The  State  Depart- 
ment says,  "We  are  against  international 
communism,  but  we  are  not  against  na- 
tional communism."  They  have  na- 
tional communism  in  Poland.  They 
have  national  communism  in  Yugo- 
slavia; yet  they  all  say  they  are  still 
Communists.  Tito  says  he  is  a  Com- 
munist. Communism  is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  my  coun- 
try and  the  country  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey]  himself  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  pro-American  countries  in  the 
world  tonight  is  Rumania.  He  said  that 
Rumania  is  stronger  for  America  than 
any  other  country.  Yet  it  is  under  Com- 
munist rule.  Let  us  leave  them  alone. 
Let  us  not  send  them  any  money,  or  they 
will  turn  against  us,  too. 

This  debate  could  go  on  for  months, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  However, 
when  we  are  starting  another  new  pro- 
gram the  question  is,  what  will  it  cost? 
God  alone  knows  what  it  will  cost. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
former  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender],  and  I  made  a  trip 
around   the   world   about   7   years   ago. 
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That  was  when  we  started  the  big  boon- 
doggling enterprise.  We  were  messing 
around  with  countries  in  Europe,  so  to 
speak,  trying  to  put  them  on  their  feet. 
We  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  As  we 
went  along  we  were  told  in  one  country : 
"That  other  country  is  getting  more  than 
we  are  getting.  You  will  have  to  give  us 
more."  That  is  what  we  were  told  In 
every  country  we  visited.  Every  country 
wanted  more.  We  went  around  the 
world.  As  we  went  to  other  countries  we 
were  told,  "You  are  giving  Western 
Europe  help.  You  had  better  give  us 
some,  too,  or  we  will  go  Communi.st." 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  has  be- 
come an  International  blackmail  game. 
Maybe  it  is  a  good  game  to  play,  if  one 
can  aflord  it. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  or  any  other  member  of  that 
committee:  "Do  you  think  this  country 
can  go  on  and  on  and  on  with  deficit 
spendmg.  and  can  go  on  and  on  cheapen- 
ing the  dollar,  and  then  stand  up  against 
communism  or  any  other  kind  of  ism?" 

Oh,  we  have  heard  many  speeches 
about  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  buy 
friends.  I  say  we  cannot  buy  friend.s. 
We  cannot  buy  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people.  There  are  enough  people  in 
Western  Europe,  if  they  want  to  fight 
communism,  who  can  fi'ht  it  today  and 
can  stand  up  ai;ainst  it.  If  the  350  mil- 
lion people  over  there  cannot  do  it,  they 
will  be  a  millstone  around  our  neck  if 
trouble  should  come. 

There  are  enoui^h  people  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  Africa  who,  if  they  want 
to  fliiht  communi.sm.  can  stand  up  to- 
night and  fight  it.  However,  we  cannot 
buy  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  a  few  governments  or 
politicians,  but  it  is  not  p>ossible  to  buy 
friends. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  have  done 
during  the  past  90  days.  Some  persons 
act  as  though  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
resources  of  our  country.  We  increa.sed 
defense  spending  by  more  than  $4  billion. 
We  increased  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  stepped 
up  the  highway  program  by  SI. 800. 000.- 
000.  We  authorized  an  increa.se  in  pub- 
lic housing  by  $1,600,000,000.  f'or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  we  au- 
thorized $3.5  billion.  Are  we  interested 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try? I  wonder.  Are  we  against  com- 
munism?    I  really  wonder. 

When  World  War  11  ended,  there  were 
only  175  million  Russians,  and.  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  said,  only  5 
million  Communists  in  all  of  Ru.csia  and 
in  all  the  world.  We  followed  the  poli- 
cies of  the  State  Department,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership. 
Where  do  we  stand  tonight  in  the  fight 
against  communism?  A  third  of  the 
world'8  surface  la  controlled  by  com- 
munism, and  so  are  the  lives  of  more 
than  a  billion  people. 

What  did  we  do  when  we  extended  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authori- 
zation? Wo  hear  a  great  many  trick 
HloKan«.  We  arc  told  that  it  1a  neccs- 
tiaiy  to  have  trade,  not  aid.  "Trade  not 
aid"  was  another  slogan. 

Even  In  my  State  people  are  going 
around  saying  what  a  wonderful  thing 


It  Is  that  4 ''2  million  people  are  working 
materials  for  foreign  aid.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  in  a  recession,  and  we  can- 
not cut  foreign  aid,  because  4'^  million 
Americans  arc  making  goods  for  sale  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  "Trade  not 
aid." 

Do  Senators  know  what  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  $3>j  billion  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill?  It  did  more 
to  wtaken  and  destroy  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  this  hemisphere  than  anything 
we  have  done  in  many  years.  Why?  I 
ask  Senators  where  the  trade  oj.  this 
country  is.  To  listen  to  the  internation- 
alists, one  would  gain  the  impres.sion 
that  it  was  all  ov<t  in  Europe.  Well,  it 
is  not.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  tliis  great  country  goes 
to  1  nation  of  17  million  people  just 
north  of  the  border,  Canada.  Fifty  i>er- 
cent  of  our  total  export  trade  goes  to 
Latin  America.  However,  with  the 
pending  bill  we  would  seek  to  give  some- 
thing away  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
people  who  will  hate  us  for  it.  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
DwcxSHAKl  the  co.st  of  foreign  aid  is 
now  $72  billion.  We  give  all  that  money 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  We  are  told 
that  they  will  pay  it  back.  Of  cour.se 
we  know  that  that  is  only  a  joke.  In  the 
nioantinie,  what  har'Pons  to  Canada,  our 
b?st  customer,  which  takes  25  percent 
of  all  our  export  busines.s?  We  will  de- 
stroy tiiat  market. 

I  could  go  on  all  night.  I  am  a.shamed 
and  shocked  by  what  I  have  heard  to- 
nisht  on  th.o  floor  of  the  Senate.  Are  we 
against  communism,  or  are  we  not? 
Have  we  not  had  enough  proof  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  buy  friends?  We  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars,  and  where  are 
our  friends?  Now  we  are  about  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  to  buy  peoi)le.  I  pre- 
dict that  within  a  year  we  will  be  doing 
the  same  thing  for  Russia  and  China. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  propo.sal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California.  No 
apology  is  required  on  my  part  when  I 
say  tliat. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  Rfcord 
for  July  24.  1956,  when  the  proposal  for 
military  aid  to  Yu.yoslavia  was  before 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  offered  an  amendment 
to  end  that  aid.  I  opposed  him  on 
that  occasion.  He  prevailed  at  that 
time,  and  I  supported  the  position  of  the 
administration.  It  was  not  a  very  easy 
thini;  to  do.  The  mo.st  influential  news- 
paper in  the  Middle  West  carried  an 
editorial  a  few  days  later  under  the 
caption  "Titos  S«'nators."  I  wa.9  ILsted 
PS  one  of  them.  That  is  not  a  very  happy 
Situation  to  be  in.  However.  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  supporting  the  posi- 
tion asserted  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia this  cvenlni,'. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  Into  con- 
text, we  ouKht  to  think  a  little  about  the 
orlKlnal  act  which  Is  sought  to  be  amend- 
ed by  the  Kennedy  amendment  I  refer 
to  the  Battle  Act.  which  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  In  October  1951.  It 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  nearly 
8  years.  How  strange  that  such  an 
urgent  to-do  should  be  made  about  It 
tonlyht.     Why  did   not  someone  come 


forward  with  such  a  proposal  before  (his 
hour?  There  was  time  to  do  it  last  year. 
Conditions  were  ripe  for  it.  There  was 
time  earlier  in  the  year.  Conditions 
were  then  ripe  for  it. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  Battle  Act,  after 
having  been  the  unquestioned  law  of  the 
land  for  8  years,  now  becomes  the  object 
of  a  very  passionate  and  emotional  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  That 
to  me  is  strange  indeed.  I  a.sk  mrmbers 
of  the  Committee  on  Fori-ijin  Relations, 
in  all  conscience:  "How  much  time  did 
you  devote  to  the  Kennedy  amendment?" 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  If  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  re- 
fers me  to  the  record,  I  can  count  words 
and  mea.sure  them,  if  the  record  is  any 
criterion,  and  say  to  him:  "You  did  not 
spend  more  than  5  minutes  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  Battle  Act."  If  that  state- 
ment requires  any  verification  I  suggest 
that  we  look  at  pages  183  and  184  of  the 
hearings.  There  is  contained  the  only 
allusion  to  it  that  I  can  find  in  the  record 
before  us. 

That  is  not  very  pood  consideration  of 
a  law  which  hn.d  ^o  much  discussion  and 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  Republic  for  almorit  8  years.  Do  not 
Senators  believe  that  such  a  law  is  en- 
titled to  more  consideration  than  thaf 
I  do.  notwithstanding  what  the  State 
Department  may  have  to  say.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  is,  but  I  say  in- 
controvertibly  tonight  that  I  know  what 
the  President's  attitude  is,  because  I 
raised  the  question  at  the  White  House 
this  morning.  I  have  never  reveale.1  until 
now,  at  any  time,  anything  which  has 
ber'n  disclosed  in  the  conferences  we  have 
hrd  with  the  President  every  week.  But 
I  ihink  I  can  say — and  if  the  President 
wants  to  scold  me  for  it.  I  will  graciously 
accept  the  scolding— that  he  is  not  very 
happy  about  amending,  after  so  little 
consideration,  a  substantive  act  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  8  years,  and 
then  having  the  amendment  incorpo- 
rated in  the  mutual  security  bill  which 
is  before  us  tonight.  I  simply  rai^e  some 
questions  about  such  a  procedure. 

It  is  well,  ofttimes,  to  go  b.^.ck  pnd  re- 
fresh our  memories  about  some  of  thcie 
thing';.  What  does  the  Battle  Act  pro- 
vide? First,  it  contains  a  statement  of 
pcWcy: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nizing that  in  a  world  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion, the  United  Stntes  can  best  preserve  and 
mnlnt.Tln  peace  •  •  •  In  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations. 

Has  any  nation  been  consulted?  Have 
we  heard  from  any  of  them?  What  will 
be  the  Impact  of  llie  proposed  action  on 
those  win  may  not  agree  with  ur,?  There 
may  be  free  countries  which  would  not 
care  to  extend  that  kind  of  aid.  But  that 
Is  what  the  Battle  Act  says  in  H.h  state- 
ment of  policy.    Tlien  the  act  continues: 

It  It  further  declared  to  b«  th«  policy  of 
the  United  Bt.ites  ihnt  no  mllltury.  #ronomlc. 
or  nmincial  assUtunce  slwiii  tni  suppUcd  to 
any  nation  unless  itr— 

That  nation- 
applies  an  embargo. 

That  is  what  Congress  provided  In  the 
Battle  Act.    We  .said,  In  substance,  that 
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if  we  send  something  to  a  certain  coun- 
try under  the  Mutual  I>:f en.se  Act,  there 
is  an  implied  promise  tliat  that  country 
will  not  send  it  to  anothi  r  country  which 
v.e  do  not  like,  and  th(  act  recites  the 
countries  or  recites  the  o  bit.  What  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

What  do  we  think  Germany  will  say? 
What  do  we  think  Ital>  v/ill  say?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  shan;  the  confidences 
of  thase  people.  I  sup  Jose.  I  do  not 
share  the  confidence  of  Tito.  I  do  not 
share  the  confidence  of  Khrushchev.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  their  minds. 

But  I  do  know  what  Congress  wrote 
on  the  statute  books,  an  1 1  want  to  have 
some  regard  for  it. 

Is  there  such  a  hurry  about  this  mat- 
ter? Any  Senator,  in  5  nunutes.  can  take 
a  ix>cketknife  and  cut  OJt  the  pertinent 
language  of  the  bill,  pin  it  to  a  piece  of 
paper,  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and  the 
next  morning  it  will  come  from  the 
Printing  Office  as  a  separate  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  to  ajiend  the  Battle 
Act. 

I  a.sk  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  How  busy  are  you? 
Are  you  .so  engaged  in  work  that  you 
cannot  give  a  couple  of  days'  considera- 
tion to  this  question  '  Perhaps  the  Battle 
Act  needs  a  lot  more  attention  than  we 
think  it  does.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
amendments  which  should  be  made 
Perhaps  there  are  othe;*  considerations 
which  should  be  taken  <  are  of.  It  may 
not  take  so  long.  The  committee  has  the 
authority  to  hold  hearin:;s  and  to  get  the 
whole  story;  and  in  a  neek  a  proposal 
ran  be  before  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Battle  Act.  with  the  a  isurance  to  the 
Senate  that  it  will  have  had  more  than 
5  minutes  of  consideration. 

I  want  to  nail  down  one  thing.  I  do 
not  know  what  Mr.  Dulles  said  about 
this;  I  have  not  talked  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Macomber  said  about  it, 
althout;h  he  was  on  tlie  Hill  tonight. 
But  I  do  know  what  th ;  President  said 
this  morning,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  disclose  that  the  President  thought  the 
proposal  ouKht  to  have  better  considera- 
tion than  it  has  received  He  thought  it 
was  infinitely  better  legislative  technique 
to  have  it  considered  separately  than  to 
bring  it  forward  after  so  sudden  consid- 
eration and  then  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  mutual  security  bill. 

Tills  is  a  rather  amaziag  procedure,  in 
my  judgment.  1  do  not  beheve  there  is 
any  need  for  such  hurry.  I  would  rather 
take  a  little  time.  I  kr  ow  all  the  fuss 
and  feathers  that  went  \  ith  it  when  the 
Battle  Act  was  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration and  was  amenled  on  a  number 
of  occasions  before  it  tock  its  final  form. 
That  is  the  story. 

There  is  another  thine  to  which  I  In- 
vite attention.  What  dees  the  language 
provide?  This  disturbs  me  a  little.  This 
is  the  language  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment: 

This  act  ihnll  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
(urnlablng  economic  and  financial  M«Ut< 
anc«. 

Let  me  ask :  How  much  financial  assist- 
ance? How  much  is  to  be  furnished  all 
those  countries,  with  V-\e  exception  of 
those  which  are  specifli'd?  Is  there  a 
limit?    I  have  not  been  able  to  find  It, 


and  I  have  worked  on  this  bill  and  tried 
to  put  it  together.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult bill  to  refer  to  section  by  section, 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

How  much  financial  a.ssistance  will  be 
Riven  to  Tito?  What  does  financial  assist- 
ance mean?  In  my  book,  it  means  money. 
It  could  be  a  loan;  It  could  be  a  grant. 
How  much  financial  assistance  will  be 
given  to  Rumania?  How  much  financial 
as.sistance  to  Bulgaria?  I  would  like  to 
know  a  little  something  about  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  authorization  of  an  appro- 
priation of  any  financial  economic  assist- 
ance. What  it  states  is  that  nothing  in 
this  act  .'hall  prohibit  the  giving  of  eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance  until  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met.  That  is  quite 
different  from  saying  that  it  provides  for 
an  authorization,  in  any  way,  of  eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance  to  those 
countries.  The  bill  merely  states  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply and  the  prohibitions  against  giving 
economic  and  financial  assistance  shall 
not  apply  unless  the  President  makes  a 
determination  that  those  countries  meet 
three  conditions.  In  that  ca.^e,  financi?l 
and  economic  assistance  can  be  given,  if 
it  is  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  so.  The  lan- 
guage would  not  be  here  if  it  did  not 
have  that  provision  in  it.  If  I  had  writ- 
ten the  language,  I  would  have  written: 
"This  act  ."^hall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  furnishing  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices," if  I  had  to  go  even  that  far. 

Then  there  would  have  been  another 
requirement.  Before  goods  and  serv- 
ices could  be  actually  tendered,  a  deter- 
mination would  have  to  be  made  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
would  have  to  be  notified,  and  the  matter 
disclosed  to  the  country.  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask?  Then,  if  there  should  be  a 
feeling  of  dissidence  and  protest,  the 
people  could  say  so.  But  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  notice. 

I  would  rather  dispose  of  goods  and 
services,  if  we  had  to,  rather  than  to  put 
the  aid  on  the  ground  of  economic  and 
financial  a.ssistance,  because  that  is 
where  we  will  get  into  serious  trouble. 
We  have  been  charged  with  being  nig- 
gardly with  our  own  people.  I  would 
rather  not  issue  an  open-ended,  blank 
check  for  financial  assistance  to  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  no  spiritual  af- 
finity in  the  sense  that  we  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them  In  the  political  medium. 

I  can  say  this  without  apology,  be- 
cause I  defended  the  administration  on 
the  airplane  deal  with  Yugoslavia  2  years 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
felt  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at 
the  situation;  to  be  In  no  great  haste 
about  it ;  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
some  of  the  other  countries  may  have 
In  mind.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
Battle  Act  states: 
In  cooperation  with  other  free  nations. 


Perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  little  time 
to  ascertain  their  sentiments  before  we 
go  entirely  overboard.  There  is  no  hunv. 
Hearings  can  be  held  on  the  matter  for  a 
week,  and  the  committee  can  then  report 
an  independent  bill.  We  will  then  knew 
a  little  more  about  the  situation. 

So  if  I  had  no  other  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  this  would 
be  enough,  indeed.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  make  this  mistake  tonight,  but 
that  it  will  take  a  httle  time  to  consider 
the  question.  If  I  divine  the  .'  gns  of  the 
times,  we  shall  be  here  for  quite  a  while. 
I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  we  were 
here  until  well  into  August.  So  there 
will  be  abundant  opportunity  to  give 
attention  to  the  matter  and  then  to  write 
a  good  provision. 

So  tonight  I  suggest  to  the  Senate — 
and  I  apologize  for  detaining  Senators 
at  this  late  hour — that  we  simply  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  before  we  amend  in  such 
haste  an  act  which  has  been  on  the  stat- 
ute books  since  October  1951.  Until  this 
good  hour,  there  has  evidently  been  no 
diligent  effoit  to  modify  it.  So  I  believe 
it  deserves  t/etter  than  it  has  received 
tonight. 

Mr.  LAUSCFE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oh'o? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  yield  the  flDor.  But  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
printed  hearings,  I  find  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  possible  revision  of  the  Battle 
Act.  on  pages  183  and  184.  constitutes  less 
than  one  full  page  of  print. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  examined  the  printed  hear- 
ings, to  ascertain  whether  any  other  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  is  included  among 
the  total  of  798  pages?  I  have  examined 
the  index;  and  from  it  I  find  that  the 
only  testimony  on  the  Battle  Act  appears 
on  pages  183  and  184. 

Let  me  ask  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee whether  any  other  testimony  on 
that  subject  appears  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  flror.  Now  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  can  assume  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  stated  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  like  to  disagree  with  my  leader  or 
with  the  Senator  from  New^  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges!  or  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  lor  with  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  KnowlandI  .  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  a  very  simple  and  very  clear  one.  It 
is  not  whether  the  State  Department  has 
wobbled  this  way  or  that  way.  Unques- 
tionably, from  what  I  have  learned,  the 
State  Department  has  wobbled. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  not 
whether  the  President  wants  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Battle  Act  enacted  into  law 
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as  a  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  or  by  means  of  separate  legislation. 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  de- 
termining what  is  the  best  we  can  do 
lor  the  security  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  country  to  have 
the  best  possible  foreign  policy,  so  as  to 
enhance  the  national  security.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  criticized  severely 
for  its  lack  of  flexibility,  its  lack  of  imag- 
ination, its  failure  to  do  new  things  in 
new  ways,  its  failure  to  do  things  which 
we  hope  may  increase  the  security  of  the 
country. 

Each  Senator  must  decide  this  ques- 
tion for  himself.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges  I. 
who  said  that  the  question  before  us  is 
not  what  the  administration  or  the  Presi- 
dent wants,  although  it  is  true  that  we 
should  consider,  as  a  part  of  the  problem 
facing  us,  what  we  can  do  to  help  the 
Chief  Executive  obtain  better  security  for 

the  counti-y- 

Three  alternative  determinations  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  committee  provi- 
sion sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  and  one 
of  those  determinations  must  be  made 
by  the  President  as  a  precondition  to 
suspension  of  the  Battle  Act  prohibition 
in  granting  assistance  of  this  sort.  Be- 
fore the  assistance  may  be  granted,  the 
President  must  find  that  1  of  the  3  stated 
conditions  will  be  satisfied.  Each  of 
these  conditions  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  security  of  the  United  Stales.  When 
the  President  determines  that  one  of 
tho.se  conditions  will  be  met,  economic 
and  financial  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished; and  when  he  makes  that  de- 
termination, he  must  report  the  determi- 
nation with  reasons  therefor  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  President 
would  like  to  have  such  authority  pro- 
vided as  a  separate  amendment  of  the 
Battle  Act  or  as  a  part  of  the  pending 
bill,  we  must  decide  whether  giving  him 
such  authority  will  be  for  the  greatest 
security  of  the  country  and  whether  It 
will  provide  greater  opportunity  for  flcxl- 
blllty  ond  imaainatlon  In  the  conduct  of 
our  forcian  policy. 

Mr.  Prc«ldcnt,  bcllcvlnK  that  the  pro- 
pcHcd  amendment  of  the  Battlf  Act  con- 
tained In  the  bin  will  HO  provide,  I  Mhall 
»upport  the  poftiiion  tukcn  by  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  Prenldont,  will 
fny  colIeMBue  yifld  to  mc7 
Mr  HAI/roNMTALL,  I  yield, 
Mr  KKNNKDV,  The  amendment  (^oe» 
not  provide  funds  for  the  Blvinu  of  flnon- 
clal  or  economic  a««l»taru:e  to  any  of 
thoM  countrlen  Under  the  Iangua«e  of 
the  amendment,  there  are  no  new  fund* 
the  President  can  use  to  «ive  such  owbt- 
ance  to  these  countries. 

We  make  barter  arrangements  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  and  sales 
for  which  they  pay  In  their  currency. 
This  amendment  would  permit  us  to 
make  loans  to  them  of  such  currency. 
So  the  amendment  does  not  provide 
funds  for  any  economic  or  financial  as- 
sistance. It  removes  the  prohibition 
against  the  making  of  such  loans  if  the 


President  in  his  Judgment  finds  it  wise 
to  make  the  loans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct, 
except  that  the  amendment  will  remove 
the  present  interdiction  in  the  case  of 
any  funds  which  will  become  available 
under  this  act  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  true.  Under 
the  section  401  contingency  fund  the 
President  is  already  able  to  give  assist- 
ance to  a  country  such  as  Poland — as  he 
did  by  means  of  the  loan  of  $30  million 
which  is  being  administered  by  the  Ex- 
pert-Import Bank.  In  section  401  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  there  is  a  limitation 
of  $30  million  per  country  per  annum. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  was  able 
to  do  that  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act,  last  year;  and  this 
amendment  will  not  affect  tiiat  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  question  is. 
Will  the  President  do  it;  and  to  what 
extent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  must  stick  to  the 
point.  The  Senator's  point  was  that  the 
amendment  provides  funds  for  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  be  given  to 
'.  .-se  countries.  But  the  amendment 
does  not  do  so.  It  merely  removes  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Battle  Act 
in  the  case  of  economic  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  these  countries. 

However,  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  under  the  section  401  contingency 
fund  the  President  is  already  able  to 
give  such  assistance  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  last  year  he  did  .so.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $30  million,  notwithstanding  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN.  Ihat  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. And  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  without  this  amendment, 
that  authority  will  still  be  available. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  If  the  amcnd- 
mi  nt  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
I  have  the  floor,  and  I  wlah  to  proceed. 
Let  me  soy  that  the  situation  1b  con- 
fufled. 

However,  the  que«<tlon  now  before  u*i 
Ij*  what  will  be  In  the  bent  Inlcrci-t*  of 
the  *<?curlly  of  our  country, 

I  fimee  with  my  colleauue  fMr  Kr?f- 
wrDYl  that  the  lanwuflKc  in  queniion  doe* 
not  U»flf  auihorl/*  the  furnmhinK  of 
afc*l»t.ince;  It  would  remove  a  prohibi- 
tion on  furnlNhtnu  aiMUtance  aulhorl/cd 
eUewhcre,  When  the  prohibition  U  re- 
moved, the  Appropriation*  Committee* 
will  »till  have  to  decide  how  much  money 
to  make  available  for  any  ai(«u>lance  to 
be  furnluhed. 

We  mu»t  determine  whether  we  wish 
to  Rive  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment greater  flexibility  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  Is  very  important  that  we  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  T  am 
confused  as  to  just  what  the  President 
can  do.  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
with  respect  to  giving  financial  aid  or 
economic  aid  to  these  countries.  What 
will  he  be  able  to  do.  and  under  what 
laws? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee;  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  will  re- 
move a  prohibition  contained  In  the 
Battle  Act  which  prevents  the  President 
from  giving  any  aid  to  certain  countries 
under  certain  conditions.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  when,  by  means  of  the 
adoption  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  that 
prohibition  is  removed,  then,  if  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  one  of  tlie  stated  con- 
ditions is  met.  he  will  be  able,  if  he  so 
desires,  to  extend  economic  aid.  The 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose must  be  determined  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  the  President 
then  be  able  to  make  such  aid  available 
without  the  taking  of  further  action  by 
the  Cungre.ss? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  not  beyond 
what  my  colleague  IMr.  Kennedy!  has 
described,  and  action  must  be  taken  by 
Congress  by  means  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  V7ATKINS.  And  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Congress  has  stated. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  apart  from 
contingency  funds  and  loans  the  amount 
must  be  in  accordance  with  what  Con- 
gress decides,  following  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  lUs  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, as  to  the  proper  amount. 

My  interpretation  is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  may  recommend 
that  no  additional  money  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  or  the  Congre'^s 
may  decide  not  to  make  any  money  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, further  action  by  Congress  would 
be  required. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  once  the 
prohibition  was  removed  the  enactment 
of  an  appropriation  bill  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  WATKINS  Then  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  nmendmeni  would  be 
efTcctlve  and  why  It*  adoption  immedi- 
ately 1«  ncccusnry, 

Mr  KFNNEn:)Y,  Mr  President,  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  in  UtU  will 
hf't  mean  that  addliionnl  fund*  for  eco- 
nomic or  nnancial  awUtonce  will  be  pro- 
vided, But  my  amendment  would  mak« 
It  poMlble,  under  the  provUton*  of  Pub- 
hc  Law  4«0,  for  »ale»  proceed*  In  foreiun 
cunrncy  to  be  loaned  hack  to  other 
counfrle*,  or  for  dollar  lonn*.  ihrou'h 
the  Export -Import  Dunk  to  be  made, 
1  hi»  iimrndmrnt  would  be  the  flr»t  •tep 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  befoie 
certain  re*trlction«  on  economic  or  finan- 
cial RssUitance  could  be  removed.  But  in 
addition  to  thl.«  step,  it  would  also  be 
noressary  for  the  Congress  to  act  to  pro- 
Vide  funds 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Pre.<!ldent.  It  now 
appears  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  our  country  to  give  such  as- 
sistance, either  by  means  of  the  EIx- 
r>ort-Import  Bank  or  under  some  other 
law.     So,  in  eHect,  this  language  con- 
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stltutes  an  authorization  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  relief  through  those  agen- 
cies, without  any  further  action  by  the 
Congress.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  can 
state  it  any  way  he  chooses.  I  am  stat- 
ing there  is  no  money  given.  It  will  be 
possible,  when  the  bill  is  passed,  to  pro- 
vide loans. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,  the 
countries  get  a.ssistance.  and  effective  as- 
sistance, running  Into  the  millions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  get  effective 
assistance,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  no  other  money 
can  be  provided  except  by  appropriation. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  looked  at  the 
record.  I  have  been  very  much  dis- 
turbed. I  wanted  to  go  along  with  this 
program,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  that  is 
the  effect  of  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
and  Its  only  efTect,  and  the  matter  would 
still  have  to  be  act<'d  on  by  Congress, 
we  should  give  further  consideration  to 
It.  I  can  find  only  one  page  of  testi- 
mony ab  ut  it.  I  voted  for  the  Battle 
Act.  As  I  remember.  It  was  sponsored  by 
a  good  Democrat  from  Alabama.  I  feel 
the  act  has  been  effective  since  It  has 
been  on  the  books.  I  should  not  like  to 
sec  Icglslatirn  of  that  kind  wiped  out 
by  an  amendment,  when  the  committee 
did  not  hold  a  hearing  on  that  point. 

I  think  there  Is  .some  merit  to  what  I 
am  sayine.  I  should  like  to  support  the 
administration  on  the  bill,  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  statements  I  have  heard 
about  following  the  President  and  hav- 
ing confidence  in  him. 

If  the  proiToncnts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  confidnnce  In  the  Presi- 
dent, why  are  they  not  willing  to  follow 
the  President  on  a  change  of  his  mind? 
The  President  has  stated  now  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  chanre  in  some 
other  legislation.  The  proponents  are 
willing  to  trust  him  in  great  affairs.  In 
connection  with  the  .spending  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  foreign  nations;  but  when 
the  President  mckes  a  small  change  In 
his  opinion  of  the  way  the  law  should  be 
amended,  the  proponents  will  not  ac- 
cept that  Yet  they  take  h\n  leadership. 
How  much  flncerlty  Is  there  in  the  claim 
that  we  should  follow  the  President?  Is 
not  his  judgment  to  be  trusted  In  thl* 
case  ns  in  other  cn»es?  A  case  has  al- 
mo*»t  Ijeen  made  that  the  President 
should  not  \>e  trusted.  It  Is  snld  that 
the  President  chanaes  hi*  mind  too  often. 
Yet  the  proponent*  want  u*  to  uo  alontf 
with  the  President,  and  to  trust  him  In 
treat  affair*  that  affect  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  world. 

I  have  rcapect  for  the  flncerlty  of  the 
proponents,  but  It  aeem*  to  me  they  are 
taking  an  lncon«l*tent  poaltlon.  They 
say  we  should  follow  the  President,  and 
then  they  say  the  President  wobble*  In 
his  position,  and  they  ask  how  we  can 
trust  him.  If  those  making  the  argu- 
ment are  sincere  when  they  say  they  de- 
sire to  trust  the  President,  they  should 
be  willing  to  follow  him  when  he  says  the 
best  way  to  change  the  law  Is  to  do  It  by 
passing  another  bllL 

Mr.  NKUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  sen- 


ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  question,  if 
I  may.    Will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  distinguished, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  liim  a  question. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
spoke  earlier  this  evening  in  favor  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
at  the  conference  at  the  White  Hou.se 
with  the  President.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator what  his  impression  is  regarding 
the  present  pKD.sition  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  what  took 
place  at  the  White  House  conference.  I 
can  say  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  had  a  little  discussion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  particular  provision. 
I  will  also  say  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  expre.ssed  themselves. 
But  I  shall  not  undertake  to  interpret 
the  President's  remarks.  I  understand 
that  in  another  hearing  the  Secretary  of 
State  very  definitely  stated  he  was  in 
favor  of  it.  I  may  also  say  I  have  just 
come  from  a  meeting  where  there  was 
talk  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
explain  very  briefly  why  I  asked  the 
question.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a  ques- 
tion like  this  is  very  vital,  particularly 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  who.  like 
myself,  are  not  experienced  in  foreign 
relations,  and  who  do  not  serve  on  com- 
mittees charped  with  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  heard  this  evening  from  a 
number  of  eminent  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ai.sle.  Many  of  those  who 
have  e>;pres.sed  themselves  on  this  issue 
were  present  at  the  conference  with  the 
President.  Some  of  them  have  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  have  stated  they 
are  opposing  the  Kennedy  amendment 
and  feel  that  in  doing  so  they  are  carry- 
ing out  the  wi.shes  of  the  President. 
Others  have  said  they  are  .supporting  the 
Kennedy  amendment  after  their  confer- 
ence with  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  on  an  Is.'^ue  like  this 
perhaps  the  Senate  should  have  the 
views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  writing. 

SrvrsAL  SrwMomi,  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr  MORTON,     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  MORTON,  In  a  recent  colloquy 
X  was  questioned  by  the  Senotor  from 
Missouri  for  Implying  he  had  jumped 
on  me  and  my  colleaBUc*,  when  I  wa*  • 
member  of  the  administration,  about 
our  rather  loose  implementation  of  the 
Battle  Act,  If  I  said  anything  wrong, 
I  apoloKiz«  to  my  friend,  and  state  that 
I  am  sorry, 

I  refer  to  the  hearings  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 84th  Congress,  2d  session,  for  Feb- 
ruary 15, 16.  17,  20.  and  March  6.  If  my 
colleagues  will  read  those  hearings,  I 
think  they  will  be  able  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  find  any  reference  to 


the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  be- 
ing at  the  hearings,  since  the  Senator 
included  me? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  Tlie  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  not  on  that 
com.mittee. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  was  not  present  on  the  commit- 
tee and  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  supee.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURI^IENT  TO 
11  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL   SECURITY   ACT   OF   1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KnowxandI. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  statement 
prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bridges 

I  wish  to  call  the  Scnnte'8  attention  to  a 
dnngerou*  departure  from  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  the  mutual  security  program 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  MaesachusetU  |Mr.  KrNNruT) 
and  which  Is  Included  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1968.  &•  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  rewriting  th# 
Mutut.l  Delen»«  Asulstanre  Control  Act  of 
1051— th»  *o-cn)led  B*ttl#  Act — to  make  It 
•oNlcr  to  provide  economic  and  flnanclnl  aid 
to  such  CommimUt  sfttenite  nations  a* 
CzectiotU/Vukla,  Hungary,  I'uland,  aiid  Yugo- 
slnvta. 

Under  the  Battle  Act  no  military,  *cnnnmle, 
or  nnunclal  aid  can  go  to  any  nation  trading 
»n  mrm»,  aUjrnlc-energy  materlbls,  or  other 
Btrateglc  materUiU  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
BovUt-domlnated  nfltlon*.  Th*  President 
can  make  an  exception  In  the  caae  of  fchip- 
ments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  certain  strate^o 
materials  other  than  arms  and  atomic-energy 
materials.  He  can  continue  aid  to  countries 
making  such  shipments  If  be  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  termination  of  aid  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  ol  the  Uulted 
States. 

In  effect  present  law  says  to  satellite  and 
other  nations:  If  you  want  help  from  us, 
you  cannot  send  war  materials  to  our  poten- 
tial enemies.  If  you  ship  war  materials  to 
Russia  and  the  countries  It  dominates,  you 
cannot    expect    aid   from   us.     But    it    eveu 
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modifies  this  restriction  under  special  clr- 
cumsUnces  In  the  case  of  strategic  materials 
other  than  actual  Implements  of  war  and 
atomic-energy  materials.  Such  a  restric- 
tion Is  the  very  least  we  should  Impose  upon 
nations  receiving  United  States  afisistence 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

But  what  does  the  Kennedy  amendment 
propose?  It  proposes  to  subordinate  this 
mild  restriction  except  as  it  applies  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Communist  China,  and  North  Korea. 
As  to  that  exception,  I  must  say;  Well.  I 
should  hope  so. 

And  what  would  the  Kennedy  amendment 
substitute?  What  restriction  would  It  put 
on  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  Com- 
mimlst  satellite  nations?  In  brief,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  aid  to  the  satellites  whenever  he 
thinks  such  aid  would  encourage  them  to  be 
Biore  Independent  of  Russia  and  Red  China. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  remove 
the  Battle  Act's  restriction  against  economic 
or  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except 
Russian.  China,  and  North  Korea.  It  would 
permit  economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  nations  to  be  more  Independent 
of  Sino-Sovlet  domination,  even  though 
those  nations  might  be  shipping  arms,  atomic 
energy  materials,  and  other  strategic  Items 
to  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  wotild  Ro  even 
furtJicr.  It  would  permit  tlie  Administrator 
of  the  Brittle  Act — the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs— to  con- 
tinue aid  to  nations  shipping  certain  stra- 
tegtc  materials  other  than  arms  and  atomic 
energy  materials  to  satellite  nations  newly 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  Independence  en- 
couragement part  of  the  amendment.  Here 
again.  I  must  say  that  such  authority  should 
be  given  to  no  one. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  purpose  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  as  It  Is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  section 
2.  statement  of  policy — (a)   which  says: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizing that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
eecurity  of  the  United  States  are  endangered 
as  long  as  International  commimi.cm  and 
the  nations  It  controls  continue  by  threat  of 
military  action,  use  of  economic  pressvue. 
Interna!  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  under  their  domination  peo- 
ples now  free  and  Independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  peoples  and  nations  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination,  declares 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  as  long  as  such  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  persists  to  m;^ke  available  to  free  na- 
tions and  peoples  upon  request  assistance  of 
such  nature  and  In  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable  compatible 
with  Its  own  stability,  strength,  and  other 
obligations,  and  as  may  be  needed  and  ef- 
fectively used  by  such  free  nations  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  free- 
dom." 

This  Is  a  long  sentence.  Essentially  it  says 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  aid 
free  nations  maintain  their  freedom  from 
domination  by  International  communism 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  secvirlty  of  the  United   States. 

It  does  not  say  the  policy  and  purpose  Is 
to  aid  Communist  nations  maintain  their 
communism,  nor  does  It  say  that  it  Is  to  aid 
Communist  satellite  nations  maintain  their 
status  of  allegiance  to  or  acceptance  of  com- 
munism In  any  degree. 

In  the  same  section,  paragraph  (c).  the 
llutual  Security  Act  goes  on  to  say:  "It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance 
under  this  act  shall  be  administered  so  as 
to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  eflorts  to 
pchieve  self-government  or  Independence 
under  circumstances  which  will  enable  them 
to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free 
Tiatlons  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  re- 


sponslbilltleB  for  self-government  or  Inde- 
pendence." It  does  not  say,  under  circum- 
stances which  win  permit  them  to  ship  stra- 
tegic materials  ta  Russia  and  Red  China  u3 
help  international  communism  dominate  the 
world. 

I  regret  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  saw  fit  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry- 

The  PRESIDING  OtFiCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
Knowland  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland  I.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  f'REAR  fwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  ha-  e  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr  J.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mur- 
ray I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  OMahoneyJ,  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Barrett), 
the  Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ive.s 
and  Mr.  Javits  I .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Martini  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Sciioei'i-elJ  are  absent 
on  oflTicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  FMr.  Cape- 
HAUT 1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Bar- 
rett I  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  IvESl.  If  pre.srnt  and 
votingr.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SrnoErPEL  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Javits  I .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  froi.i  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New-  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  43. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 43 


Allott 

Anderson 

Beau 

Bible 

Biicker 

Bridges 

Butler 

Byrd 

Chavez 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dworshalc 

Enstlaiid 

Eilender 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Bush 

Carlson 

CarroU 


Ervin  MprHn.  Iowa 

Flanders  McClellan 

Cioldwater  Mundt 

Hickenlooper  Potter 

Hoblitzeli  Revercomb 

Hilland  Robertson 

Hruvka  Ru.oRell 

Jcnner  Sr.lth.  Maine 

Johnston.  S.  C.  Stennls 

Jordan  Talrnadge 

Knowland  Thurmond 

Kuchel  Waiklns 

danger  WUiiuin* 
l.uu.sche 
Malone 

NAYS — 42 

Case.  N  J.  Douglaa 

Cii.se.  K.  Dak.  Fultjrlglit 

Churcli  Oore 

Clark  Green 

Cooper  Haydcn 


Hennlng*  McNnmarn  Sftltonsfall 

HUl  Moiirouejr  Smatheri 

Humphrey  Morse  Smith.  N  J. 

Jark.son  Morton  Sparkman 

Johnson.  Tex.      Neuberger  8>mlnBtoa 

Ktfauver  Paatore  Thye 

Kennedy  Payne  Wiley 

Manmison  Proxmire  Yarborough 

Mausfleld  Purtell  Young 

NOT  VOTING— n 

Barrett  Javita  Murray 

Capehart  Kerr  O  Muhoney 

Frear  Long  bchoeppei 

Ives  Martin.  Pa. 

So.  Mr.  Knowland's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  af^reeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Knowland  1  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN  1  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JOHNcON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  qucslicn  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufTiCient  second? 

1  he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  reconsider.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  IciTislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON  iwhcn  his  name  was 
called".  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  IMr. 
ScHOEPPELJ.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay";  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  were  present  and  voting.  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
thrrefore  withhold  my  vote. 

'Ihe  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr  I, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I, 
the  Si-nator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mur- 
ray 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  OMahoneyJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Barrett  1. 
the  Senators  from  New  York  IMr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Martini,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  SchoeppelJ  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son 1  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capeh.\rtJ  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  votinp.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ives  J  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
B^RRFTT  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
ScHOEPPELl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton)  and  that 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 45 


Allott 

Eilender 

I.ausche 

Anderaon 

B^vin 

Mnlone 

Beall 

Flander» 

M;  rtln.  Iowa 

Bennett 

Frear 

McClellan 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Potter 

Bridges 

Hoblitzeli 

Revercomb 

Butler 

H'.>llund 

Rot>ertson 

Byrd 

Hru-ika 

Russell 

Chaves 

Jenner 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Stennia 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Dworahak 

Kuchel 

Watklns 

Eastland 

Laiiger 

NAYS— 39 

Williams 

Aiken 

Henninga 

Paatore 

Bush 

HUl 

Psyne 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Caae.  N  J 

Jack.st)n 

Purtell 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smathera 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith.  N   J. 

Cooppr 

Magnuaon 

Sparkn^an 

Douglas 

Mai^f^fleld 

Svmington 

Fulbnght 

MrNamara 

Thve 

Oore 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Oreen 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Uayden 

Neuberger 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Barrett 

Javlts 

Morton 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Murray 

CiirlftoQ 

I>'ng 

OMahoney 

Ives 

Martin.  Pa. 

bchoeppel 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Knowland  to  lay 
on  the  table  Mr.  Dirksen's  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


PROCESSES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN 
ELECTIONS  OP  OFFICERS  OF 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  marking  up  a  new- 
piece  of  labor  lepi.'^lation  to  bring  before 
the  Senate,  in  conformity  with  its  earlier 
agreement.  I  have  before  that  commit- 
tee Senate  bill  3045.  in  connection  with 
which  I  appeared  as  a  witness. 

As  originally  introduced  S.  3045  pro- 
vided that  labor  organizations  would  be 
denied  the  facilities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  unless  they  showed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  their 
constitutions  and  bylaws  contained  the 
provisions  for  democratic  practices  in 
officer  elections  and  strike  authorizations 
which  were  set  forth  in  my  bill. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  mere  filing 
with  the  Board  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  containing  provisions  for  demo- 
cratic practices,  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  a  prima  facie  showing  of 
compliance,  and  that  no  investigation 
would  be  required  until  and  at  such  time 
as  there  would  be  a  contested  election 
or  strike  authorization.  However,  dur- 
ing my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  in  behalf  of  S.  3045, 
certain  members  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  mere  filing  would 
not  suflBce.  These  Senators  advanced 
the  argument  that  the  language  "show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board"  would 
make  it  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to 
conduct  an  investigation  to  determine  if 
there  was  actual  comi)llance  with  my 
constitutional    provisions    in   every    in- 


stance in  which  the  Board's  services 
might  be  requested  by  a  particular  labor 
organization.  Although  I  am  not  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  this  is  a  proper 
interpretation  of  this  language — it  is 
certainly  not  my  intent — I  am  neverthe- 
less, willing  to  defer  to  the  thinking  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  deal 
regularly  with  the  National  Labor  Flela- 
tions  Act  and  its  judicial  Interpretations. 
I  have,  therefore,  amended  my  bill  to 
provide  that  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB 
will  be  denied,  unless  labor  organizations 
file  an  affidavit  with  the  Board  declaring 
that  their  constitutions  and  bylaws  con- 
tain provisions  required  by  my  bill. 
This  language  is  identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  non-Communist  aCBdavit 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  this  affidavit  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  as  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  compliance  just  as  is  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  presently  accepted. 

My  bill  as  originally  introduced  pro- 
vided generally  for  petitioning  the  Board 
in  cases  of  alleged  malpractices  in  elec- 
tions and  strike  authorizations.  I  have 
now  amended  the  bill  by  specifically  de- 
tailing the  methods  to  be  followed,  and 
the  actions  required  by  the  Board  in  the 
event  the  allegations  are  determined  to 
be  true. 

I  have  amended  my  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
vide labor  organizations  with  a  broad  op- 
portunity to  maintain  their  position  be- 
fore the  Board,  and  only  after  a  labor 
organization  has  completely  refused  to 
comply  with  Board  orders  in  connection 
with  elections  and  strike  authorizations 
will  my  bill  deny  to  them  the  services  of 
the  NLRB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  like  other 
agencies  of  Government,  has  made  some 
mistakes.  Any  program  that  reaches 
into  so  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
faces  such  a  complex  variety  of  prob- 
lems is  bound  to  run  into  difficulties  and 
at  times  to  make  errors  of  judgment. 
Where  these  are  ix)inted  out.  we  expect 
them  to  be  remedied  by  the  agency,  and 
in  general  I  believe  this  has  been  done. 

At  the  same  time  the  ICA  has  also 
been  subjected  to  considerable  unfavor- 
able publicity  and  criticism  for  things 
that  it  has  not  done.  One  of  my  very 
good  friends  in  Illinois  recently  sent  me 
word  about  some  of  these  extravagant 
charges.  I  was  glad  to  forward  them  to 
the  ICA  for  their  comments,  and  Mr. 
Guilford  Jameson,  Eteputy  Director  for 
Congressional  Relations,  has  sent  me  a 
thoughtful  reply  based  upon  a  careful 
investigation  of  all  the  facts. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  ICA.  therefore, 
and  for  the  information  of  Members  who 
may  have  noticed  these  same  charges.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 


copy  of  my  brief  inquiry  to  the  ICA  and 
of  Mr.  Jameson's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  21,  1958. 

DlRBCTOB, 

InterTiational  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. Washington,  D.  C: 
One  of  my  constituents  has  written  to  me 
about  Items  testified  to  by  Mr.  Eugene  W. 
Castle  in  the  March  27  House  hearings  on 
foreign  aid.  We  have  written  him  a  reply 
as  to  those  questions  covered  in  your  dupli- 
cated answers  to  85  questions.  The  loUow- 
Ing  questions  remain  and  we  should  appre- 
ciate answers  that  we  may  forward  to  our 
constituent  completing  our  reply  to  his  let- 
ter: 

1.  An  underground  parking  garage  in 
Brussels.  Belgium. 

2.  A  gambling  casino  In  Le  Havre.  Prance. 

3.  A  luxury  hotel  In  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark   costing    $23,000    per    bedroom. 

11.  Harmonicas  for  lonely  Yugoslav  shep- 
herds. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  Dotjclas, 
United  States  Senator. 


International 
Cooperation  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Dotjglas, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  to  your  communication  of  April  21,  In 
which  information  Is  requested  on  four  Items 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Castle  In  the 
March  27  House  hearings  on  foreign  aid. 

Answers  to  the  statements,  as  you  ha^e 
listed  them,  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  underground  parking  garage  In 
Brussels.  Belgium. 

This  statement  Is  Incorrect,  according  to 
our  information. 

We  know  of  only  one  garage  which  Mr. 
Castle  could  have  had  In  mind  In  making 
this  charge.  It  Is  an  underground  garage 
which  was  built  as  part  of  a  pre-World  War 
II  project  to  connect  the  north  and  south 
rail  stations  In  Brussels.  Although  the  proj- 
ect for  connecting  the  two  stations,  and 
permitting  through  rail  traffic,  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  the  Initiation  of  our  aid 
program,  the  garage  itself,  according  to  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Ministry 
of  Communications,  was  built  in  1940.  This 
was  8  years  before  we  had  a  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram for  Belgium. 

2.  A  gambling  casino  In  Le  Havre,  France. 
Tlie  charge  Is  not  true. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  office  of  the 
special  representative  in  Paris  on  June  3. 
1950,  all  the  ECA  missions  were  Instructed 
that  even  though  casinos  In  Europe  are  im- 
portant tourist  attractions  these  projects  are 
not  to  be  financed  with  counterpart  funds. 

In  connection  with  the  specific  French 
proposal  to  reconstruct  the  Le  Havre  casino 
the  OSR  circular  referred  to  the  following 
statement  made  to  Congress  by  ECA : 

"When  ECA  received  recently  the  break- 
down of  the  proposed  expenditures  from  the 
French  Government  for  tourism.  It  was  noted 
that  a  contribution  for  the  reconstruction  of 
casinos  In  Prance  was  included.  Casinos  In 
Prance  are  leading  civic  centers  Including 
restaurants,  auditoriums,  etc.,  and  are  Im- 
portant producers  of  foreign  exchange  since 
they  are  frequented  by  foreign  tourists.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  French  Grovern- 
ment  submitted  these  projects.  However, 
PYench  casinos  generally  have  facilities  for 
gambling  under  French  Government  license 
as  a  side   actilvty.    Therefore,   the  French 
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proposal  for  reconstruction  of  the  Le  Havre 

casino  WHS  rejected  by  the  ECA  oa  the 
grouuda  that  this  would  not  be  an  appro- 
priate use  of  counterpart  funds." 

3.  A  luxury  hotel  In  Copenhagen.  Den- 
niaric.  costing  $23,000  per  bedroom. 

Mr.  Castle  evidently  was  alluding  to  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds,  by  the  Danish 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  to  assist  In  financing 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  a 
Copenhagen  ho  el  which  he  does  not  Identify. 

Danl.«h  Kroner  coiinterpart  funds,  equiva- 
lent to  $2,346,000.  were  loaned  by  the  Danish 
Government  to  help  finance  the  construction 
and  or  modernization  of  hotels  In  Denmark. 
These  counterpart  funds  resulted  from  pay- 
ments by  the  Danish  Government  In  Kroner 
lor  imports  of  American  surplus  agricultural 
products  and  other  commodities  financed 
with  foreign  aid  dollars  provided  by  the 
t-'nlted  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  tourism  through  this  use  of  Kroner 
could  contribute  Importantly  to  Denmark's 
lorelgu  exchange  eiu-nlngs  and  shorten  the 
period  of  dependence  on  external  llniinclal 
assistance,  we  concurred  In  Denmark's  use 
of  counterpart  for  such  loans. 

The  Implication  In  Mr.  Castle's  statement 
Is  that  It  was  foreign  aid  alone  which  fi- 
nanced what  he  refers  to  as  "a  lu.xury  hotel." 
The  fact  Is  that  the  loans  from  the  Kroner 
counterpart  accovmt  supplied  only  a  portion 
of  the  amoimts  required  for  hotel  construc- 
tion or  modernization.  In  the  cafe  of  Hotel 
Mercur,  for  example,  the  financing  Is  re- 
ported to  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
U\  Danish  Kroner  of  $1,317,000.  representing 
$857,000  from  a  mortgage  association,  Danish 
savings  banks  loans  of  $290,000,  and  a  Dan- 
ish Ministry  of  Commerce  counterpart  loan 
equivalent  of  $170,000.  The  largest  of  the 
loans  from  the  counterpart  account  was  for 
the  equivalent  of  $400,000  In  Kroner  (Hotel 
Europe). 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  justi- 
fication for  Mr.  Castle's  statement  regarding 
the  $23,000  cost  "per  bedroom."  The  Dan- 
ish Ministry  of  Commerce  estimates  $6,000 
as  the  prevailing  construction  cost  of  hotel 
rooms. 

4.  Harmonicas  for  lonely  Yugoslav  shep- 
herds. 

ICA  records  do  not  contain  any  informa- 
tion Indicating  harmonicas  have  been 
provided  Yugoslavia  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  Nor  do  published  Yugo.slav 
trade  statistics,  which  show  musical  Instru- 
ment Imports  in  considerable  detail,  include 
any  Items  since  1946  that  could  represent 
Imports  of  harmonicas  from  the  United 
SUtes.  In  1956  Yugoslavia  Imported  $13J253 
in  harmonicas  from  West  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  However,  ICA  records  show 
no  imports  of  harmonicas  from  third  coun- 
tries financed  by  the  United  States. 

Please  call  on  us  If  we  can  provide  you 
with  additional  Information  about  our  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  Jameson, 

Deputy  Director  for 
Cutigres^ioiial  Relations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidont:,  when 
the  so-called  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill  was  before  the  Senate.  1  .stated 
that  in  my  judgment,  if  it  were  passed  by 
Congre.ss  and  signed  by  the  President, 
there  would  be  a  great  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  States  in  accepting  its  provisions 
and  in  a.-^king  for  loan.s  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  also  stated  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  majority  of  the  States  in 
all  probability  would  not  ask  for  such 
aid  and  that,  in  effect,  therefore,  the  law 
would  be  a  dead  letter  in  the  States. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  published  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
states:  "Most  States  will  balk  at  extend- 
ing benefits  through  Federal  loans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall   Street   Journal   of   June   5, 

111581  > 

Mo.sT  STATF.S  WrLi.  Balk  at  Extending  Bfni:- 
riTS  Throuc.h  Federal  Loans  Some  Want 
No  Heip,  Others  Crre  Debt  Limits,  but 
Some  Industrial  States  Ask  Aid — Ikjc 
Signs  Bill  Into  Lmvw 

The  Government's  scheme  to  extend  Job- 
less pay  beneliUs,  which  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  Into  law  yesterday,  probably 
win  not  aid  long-unemployed  workers  In 
most  States. 

There  are  many  reasons: 

Most  states  are  a<imlttcdly  confused  by 
the  Federal  program  and  hi>w  their  own 
State  regulations  ctn  be  adjusted  to  It. 
Others  are  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  put  It 
Into  effect  any  time  sorn  They  have  nn 
option  to  refuse  to  participate;  most  will 
refuse. 

Many  employers  are  opp<i»lng  State  par- 
ticipation In  the  progiam  because  it  [xirtcnds 
higher  payroll  taxes  and,  they  say,  higher 
prices  on  their  prodtfts. 

Labor  officials,  thouf^h  supporting  the  Idea 
of  lengthier  unemployment  bonetits,  plainly 
consider  Waehlngton's  program  seriously  In- 
adequate and  unnecessarily   Involved. 

light  impact 

These  views  were  gathered  In  a  cross- 
country check  with  State,  company,  and 
union  offlciiUs.  Ihey  Indicate  the  adminis- 
tration-supportrd  measure,  widely  hailed  as 
an  effective  antirecewlon  move.  Is  not  likely 
to  have  much  real  Impact  In  the  months 
ahead  on  most  States.'  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  and  tliose  States'  citi- 
zens most  directly  afffcted  Jobless  workers. 

There  are  exceptioi.s,  however.  Including 
some  leading  Industrial  Slates.  Even  In  these 
States,  the  extension  ">f  Jobless  benefits  will 
be  delayed  in  some  caaes  by  the  necessity  of 
calling  special  sesslon.-f  of  the  legislature  to 
accept  the  optional  Federal  prcgp-am. 

Michigan,  hard  hit  by  the  auto  Industry 
slump.  Is  expected  to  call  a  special  legislative 
session  within  the  ne;ct  few  weeks  to  act  to 
get  Into  the  Federal  piogr.Tm:  Governor  Wil- 
liams Is  for  extension  tlumgh  he  has  some 
misgivings  about  the  proRrarn. 

Mmnesota's  Governor  Freeman  this  week 
called  a  special  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture for  June  23  to  act  on  extending  jobless 
pay  benefits  to  45  weeks;  today,  workers 
exhaust  these  benefits  after  26  weeks.  Fed- 
eral help  would  apply  only  to  the  first  13 
additional  weeks.  State  fimds  would  pay  for 
the  rest  of  the  extenslc.n. 

Massachusetts  lawmakers,  now  In  .session, 
are  welglilng  the  poss.btUty  of  participating 
In  the  Federal  program  by  altermg  a  pend- 
ing bin  that  would  extend  the  payment 
period  by  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  with  State 
ftmds. 

Wisconsin's  Governor  Thomson  is  plan- 
ning to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legtsla- 
ture  U)  prolong  Jobless  pay  benefits,  either 
through  Federal  loan^  or  out  of  State  re- 
serves. 

RHODE    island,    Nirw    YORK    WILLINO 

Rhode  Island  and  New  York  Indicate  they 
want  to  participate;  Connecticut,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  suggests  It  is  not  Interested. 

Today,  regional  dlre<tors  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  arc  to  report  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  whether  States  In 
their  areas  can  be  expected  to  Join  the  Fed- 
eral program  and  how  S(K)n.  It's  quite  likely 
they'll  tell  the  Labor  Department  a  major- 


ity of  state  governments  In  their  areas  do 
not,  for  various  reasons,  expect  to  take  part. 

To  tinders Uuid  why  most  States  are  shy- 
ing away  from  the  new  Federal  program.  It's 
necessary  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  prfigram  has  tradition- 
ally functioned,  and  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  Is  ofierlng  to  do. 

Under  the  1935  Social  Security  Act  Con- 
gress Induced  States  to  set  up  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  programs  by  lc\ylng  a  3  per- 
cent tax  on  payrolls  but  permitting  the 
States  to  subetltute  their  own  tax.  with  a 
2  7  percent  limit.  If  they  established  Insuring 
programs  of  their  own.  Revenue  from  the 
other  0  3  f>ercent  was  to  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  lor  administrative 
costs  of  the  Jobless  pay  program. 

TAXES    CIT,    BENEFITS    VrPTO 

Over  the  years,  many  States  reduced  the 
payroll  tax.  This  was  done  chiefly  to  make 
their  Slates  more  attractive  from  the  tax 
angle  to  businessmen  looking  for  new  plant 
sites.  Today,  few  States  levy  the  full  27 
percent  payroll  Xnx.  With  prosperity,  re- 
serves grew,  but  weekly  benefits  were  boosted 
as  well. 

As  long  as  unemployment  remained  low 
during  the  postwar  years,  the  States  had 
little  difficulty  urulerwrillng  the  cost  of  Job- 
less pay  outlays  which  In  most  places  ran  to 
a  maximum  of  26  weeks.  But  since  the 
current  recession  ix-gan  last  year,  many 
litntes  have  found  their  reserves  shrinking 
fast.  More  serious,  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  many  unemployed  workers  be- 
gan exhausting  their  benefits  and  still  were 
without  Jobs. 

To  ease  their  pllpht.  and  In  the  process 
pump  new  money  Into  the  Nation's  sagging 
economy.  Con!.;rc?^  has  approved  a  plan  to 
temporarily  lengthen  the  period  of  Jobless 
pay  benefits  by  up  to  50  f>ercent  of  the  time 
limit  now  existing  In  the  various  States;  in 
most  cases,  tins  would  mean  an  addition. il 
13  weeks,  making  the  totally  covered  period 
about  39  weeks. 

The  measure  gives  the  Government  auth<  r- 
Ity  to  advance  funds  for  these  longer  pay- 
ments to  States  which  specifically  ask  for 
them.  Any  Federal  money  thus  advanced 
would  l>e  repayable  by  the  States  within  4 
years.  If  the  advances  had  not  been  repaid 
by  then,  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  rate 
Wi.mld  be  raised  on  employees  In  States  that 
had    not    paid    back    the    money. 

The  Government  calculates  the  men.<?ure 
would  cost  the  Treasury  al)out  $640  million 
rl^ht  now — If  all  the  States  chose  to  par- 
ticipate, which  they  won't.  It's  figured  the 
maximum  numl>er  of  currently  eligible  work- 
ers—those who  have  exliausled  their  bene- 
fits since  last  June  30  and  still  are  without 
Jobs — Is  about  1,478.000.  Total  unemploy- 
ment now  Is  about  5  million. 

After  signing  the  measure  yesterday.  Mr. 
Elsenhower  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  an 
extra  $665,700,000.  Of  this  amount.  $640  mll^ 
lion  would  be  for  benefit  payments  and  $25  7 
million  for  admlnl.stratlve  expenses.  The  new 
law  becomes  effective  In  15  days  and  expires 
next  April  1. 

Chief  complaint  of  State  nuthorllles  Ls  that 
the  Federal  money  for  extending  benefits 
amounts  to  a  loan.  Instead  of  a  grant  This 
not  only  causes  them  financial  pain;  It  Im- 
mensely complicates  the  priocess  Uiey  mu-rt  go 
through  to  participate.  Most  tSlute  legis- 
latures would  have  to  be  called  Into  cobtiy. 
and  possibly  politically  risky,  special  sessions 
to  approve  their  State's  participation.  Many 
governor",  therefore,  are  reluctant  to  resum- 
mon the  lawmakers. 

Some  State  constitutions,  moreover,  set 
•pcclfic  debt  limits;  authorities  In  several 
such  States  say  these  limits  wovild  be 
breached  U  Uicy  took  part  in  Uie  Federal 
program. 

In  Nebraska,  for  Instance,  a  constitutional 
provision  prohibits  the  State  from  going  into 
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debt  more  than  $100,000.  Thus,  says  At- 
torney General  Clarence  Be-^k,  the  State  ap- 
parently la  barred  from  pi  rtlclpatlng — un- 
less a  constitutional  change  was  voted  by  the 
populace,  which  Is  highly  ui. likely.  Missouri 
and  Kentucky,  among  otheis,  are  In  a  simi- 
lar  predicament. 

Many  State  officials  confeis  confusion  over 
Just  how  the  new  Federal  program  can  be 
adapted  to  their  States.  For  one  thing,  many 
of  the  details  of  the  plan's  v/orklngs  will  not 
even  be  spelled  out  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Issues  Its  regulation.  Labor  Secretary 
Mitchell  has  helped  to  he  ghten  the  con- 
fusion by  claiming  the  Federal  advances 
would  not  l>e  debts  at  all — b'-cause  the  States 
could  merely  allow  payroll  taxes  to  go  up 
In  1963  to  repay  the  money;  many  State  offi- 
cials, fearful  of  legal  tangUs.  shy  from  this 
Interpretation. 

In  West  Virginia.  State  /ttorney  General 
W  W  Barron  Is  trying  to  decide  whether  It 
will  be  necessary  to  call  t  session  of  the 
legislature  before  his  State  can  participate. 
How  long  will  It  take  him  "xj  decide?  Says 
Mr.  Barron:  "It  may  take  ::  days,  2  weeks, 
or  even  2  months." 

New  York  has  a  peculiar  Ituatlon.  State 
lawmakers  passed  leglslntlcn  enabling  the 
State  to  get  Into  the  Feder:il  program  back 
In  April  before  the  Federal  measure  was 
passed  But  the  State's  actl  )n  was  based  on 
the  assumption  Washlngtor  would  provide 
grants,  rather  than  loans  Now,  the  legisla- 
ture must  be  called  bark  Ino  session  to  act 
again  to  participate.  "Well  andoubtedly  re- 
quest legislative  action."  say  i  Acting  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  Charlei  W.  Halloran, 
"but  there  will  be  opposition  "  Prospects  for 
approval,   however,  seem   brl  ;ht. 

STATE      VERSfS      rTDEEAL      FINANCINO 

Some  State  authorities  Int  Icate  they  may 
extend  Jobless  pay  benefit) — but  pay  for 
them  out  of  State  funds.  '  I  object  to  the 
Federal  funds."  declares  Oiilo's  Governor 
O'Neill,  "because  It  would  o  len  the  way  to 
Government  Interference  anc;  possible  even- 
tual Federal  control  of  the  State's  unem- 
ployment compensation  system"  He  says 
he  personally  favors  using  tae  State's  $543 
million  unemployment  reserve  fund  for  ex- 
tending benefits  an  addltloni  1  13  weeks. 

Some  States  Just  cannot  al'ord  to  be  that 
Independent.  Rhode  Island  for  Instance, 
where  employers  have  been  pi  ying  the  maxi- 
mum 2  7  percent  payroll  tax  for  some  time, 
h.as  watched  Its  reserve  fuml  sink  steadily 
to  $'26  million  on  April  30.  ».own  from  $31 
million  In  early  March.  "We  no  doubt  will 
participate  In  the  Federal  i)rogram."  says 
one  State  cfflclal  "Tlie  Oovtrnor  will  move 
Just  as  quickly  as  the  law  alli^ws." 

Interest  by  State  officials  n  the  Federal 
program  naturally  varies  In  dl-ect  proportion 
to  their  appral.«als  of  curent  employment  In 
their  areas,  which  do  not  always  Jibe  with 
appraisals  by  labor  leaders.  Many  States, 
particularly  in  the  less-lndu  trlalized  areas 
In  the  South  and  West,  flatly  Fay  they  don't 
need  help  Virginia.  Texas.  Cklahoma.  Mis- 
sissippi. Florida,  Alabama,  among  others, 
take  this  stand. 

TIME     AND     MONEV 

Time  and  money  consider!  tions  are  per- 
suading some  State  officers  nov  to  call  special 
legislative  sessions  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

"Even  If  I  called  a  special  session."  says 
Oregon's  Governor  Holmes,  "I  could  not  limit 
It  to  this  particular  matter.  Undoubtedly, 
the  whole  unemployment  compensation 
problem  would  be  opened  up  By  the  time 
we  did  qualify  for  Federal  8;d,  It  probably 
would  be  well  on  toward  the  regular  session 
next  January." 

states  Floyd  West,  asslsta  it  director  for 
Idaho's  employment  security  i  gency  In  Boise. 
Idaho:  "It  Isn't  worth  the  ch  ps  of  spending 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousanls  dollars  on  a 


special  legislative  session  to  get  benefits  for 
about  2,000  claimants."  A  spokesman  for 
Governor  Smylle  notes,  however,  it  may  be 
possible  for  Idaho  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram without  new  legislation  but  nobody  yet 
is  quite  sure. 

Politics  clearly  Is  exerting  strong  pressures 
In  some  States.  In  California,  for  example. 
Governor  Knight  hasn't  yet  made  any  offi- 
cial comment  on  his  State's  participation  In 
the  Federal  program.  State  legislators  think 
he  may  hesitate  to  call  a  special  session  be- 
cause all  kinds  of  ether  controversial  sub- 
jects might  be  brought  up. 

LABOR    IS    DISSATISFIED 

For  the  mo,st  part,  labor  leaders  are  hotly 
dissatlErfied  with  the  way  the  Federal  pro- 
gram shapes  up  but  most  are  reluctantly 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  It.  Their  main 
complaint  Is  that  the  States  are  given  the 
option  to  accept  or  reject  the  extension  of 
Jobless  pay  benefits.  They  claim  most  States 
thus  far  have  failed  to  liberalize  benefits  and 
pay  periods  sufficiently  and  therefore  are 
not  likely  to  do  any  better  now. 

A.  F.  Hartung,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  in  Portland. 
Oreg  ,  pretty  well  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
most  union  chiefs: 

"I  think  the  Federal  bill  Is  a  poor  one.  I 
had  hoped  aid  would  come  In  the  form  of  a 
Federal  grant.  But  I  certainly  believe  that 
It  Is  better  than  nothing."  Mr.  Hartung  says 
he  believes  many  States  Just  won't  go  to  the 
trouble  of  calling  a  special  legislative  session 
to  Join  the  program. 

If  labor  men  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  new  Federal  program,  neither  are  busi- 
nessmen who  will  be  paying  the  extra  costs, 
If  any.  Involved  In  extending  Jobless  pay 
benefits.  Tlielr  basic  objection  Is  that  their 
taxes  probably  will  be  raised  and  the.se 
Increased  costs  eventually  will  be  reflected  In 
their  prices. 

"Levies  of  this  sort  constitute  hidden  taxes, 
and  the  consumer  ultimately  pays  them,"  de- 
clares a  spokesman  for  Litton  Industries,  Inc., 
an  electronics  company  headquartered  In 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  If  the  California  Legis- 
lature adopts  the  necessary  enabling  legisla- 
tion, he  adds,  "the  tax  would  be  anticipated 
In  our  pricing  structure." 

In  Illinois,  5  employer  organizations — the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers As.soclatton,  Associated  Employers  of  Il- 
linois, the  Retail  Merchants  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry — are  Jointly  opposing  extension  of 
Jobless  benefits  as  well  as  a  special  legisla- 
tive session.  Declares  a  Retail  Merchants 
Association  representative:  "The  bill  is  not 
good  legislation.  It  departs  from  a  basic 
principle  of  unemployment  Insurance — that 
unemployment  Is  a  State  matter." 

Illinois  Governor  Stratton  hasn't  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  call  the  legislators  into  ses- 
sion. But,  says  a  spokesman,  "If  there  is  a 
special  session  In  lUlnlos.  it  will  be  called  to 
extend  only  benefits  that  are  supported  by 
State  funds." 

Businessmen  who  support  extension  of  Job- 
less pay  benefits  frequently  contend  the  out- 
lays win  add  to  people's  Income  and.  as  one 
Texas  oil  equipment  maker  declares,  "any- 
thing that  win  maintain  consumer  buying 
power  Is  good." 

But  most  Industry  officials  are  frankly 
skeptical  the  longer  pay  benefits  will  be  much 
help.  O'oserves  T.  S.  Hoffman,  director  of 
Industrial  relations  for  Hoflfman  Electronics 
Corp.  In  Los  Angeles  : 

"The  long-range  effect  this  bill  will  have  In 
bolstering  consumer  Income  probably  will 
not  be  large  enough,  or  widespread  enough, 
to  Increase  general  purchasing  power  or  pro- 
mote spending." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 


on  the  same  subject,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  1 ,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  I,  1958) 

Few  States  Want  United  States  Jobless 
Aid — Most  Re:ject  the  Offeb  or  Loans 
Which  Thet  WctJLD  Later  Have  To  Repay 

(By  Richard  E.  Mooney) 
Washington,  May  31. — The  pressures  of 
recession  and  high  unemployment  were 
strong  enough  to  Jar  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment Insurance  system,  but  not 
enough  to  produce  even  the  temporary  Im- 
provements sought  by  the  administration. 

The  Presidents  emergency  request,  filed 
with  Congress  2  months  ago,  was  the  out- 
standing innovation  In  the  administration's 
antirecession  program.  He  sought  tempo- 
rary authority  to  use  Federal  funds  for  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  had  been  unemployed 
for  so  long  that  they  had  exhausted  their 
rights  to  collect  State-financed  benefits. 

This  week  he  got  what  he  asked  for.  with 
a  restricting  option.  The  emergency  bill 
passed  by  Congress  gives  States  the  option 
of  refusing  Federal  aid  for  their  unemployed 
and  it  is  expected  that  most  will  do  just 
that. 

BROAD    OtnXINES 

The  Federal  Government  has  set  broad 
uniform  outlines  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage  from  the  beginning,  in  1935, 
but  the  States  have  always  held,  and  pro- 
tected, the  authority  to  determine  the  size 
of  benefits  paid  and  how  many  weeks  an  un- 
employed worker  may  collect  them.  The 
size  and  duration  of  benefits  varies  widely 
from  State  to  State. 

The  forces  that  brought  a  limitation  of 
the  Elisenhower  plan  for  temporary  extension 
of  the  State  benefits  were  several : 

( 1  I  States  rig'nts  and  business  groups  took 
their  traditional  stand  In  opposition  to  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  activity  In  this  field.  The 
opposition  Is  expressed  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, but  it  Is  also  based  on  dollars  and  cents 
because  higher  taxes  are  involved. 

(2)  Administration  officials  disagreed 
among  themselves.  Some  argued  that  the 
system  had  been  founded  on  an  insurance 
principle  and  should  remain  so.  with  the  pay- 
out to  employees  based  on  the  pay- 
in  by  the  employers.  Further,  they  said,  the 
States  reserves  for  $8,500,000,000  are  larcre 
enough  to  finance  greater  benefits  if  the 
leglslatxires  enact  them. 

(3)  E>en  among  the  supporters  of  Federal 
action,  there  was  divided  opinion  as  to  how 
much.  A  number  of  Democrats  and  Eisen- 
hower Republicans  favored  more  temporary 
aid  than  the  administration  proposed,  and 
still  others  and  organized  labor  wanted  Con- 
gress to  make  permanent  improvements  in 
the  program  while  the  issue  was  hot. 

FEW    OPPOSED 

On  the  final  vote,  there  were  only  17  nays 
In  the  House  and  none  in  the  Senate,  but 
vintil  then  the  Federal-aid  forces  were  di- 
vided. The  bill  that  won  such  overwhelm- 
ing approval  was  essentially  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  with  the  option  Inserted  by  a 
solid  States  rights  business  bloc. 

As  the  President  requested,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  continue 
benefit  payments  to  unemployed  workers  for 
half  again  as  long  as  the  payments  they  are 
entitled  to  under  their  respective  State  laws. 

The  Federal  Treasury  would  be  repaid  for 
any  payments  made.  Repayments  would 
come  through  Increases  In  the  Federal  tax  on 
employers  4  years  hence,  unless  the  States 
volunteered  to  assume  the  burden  before 
that.  It  Is  acknowledged  In  official  quarters 
here  that  Congress  might  vote  to  forgive  and 
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forget  when  the  time  comes,  but  only  time 
will  tell. 

Federal  payments  would  be  miide  to  any 
\inemployed  person  who  haa  exhausted  his 
Slate-flnanced  benefits  since  last  July  1,  II 
he  Is  still  unennployed.  or  to  anyone  who  ex- 
hausts his  benefits  between  now  and  next 
April  1.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  3 
million  persons  ml^jht  be  ellglbhs  Tor  some 
»700  million  of  extra  benefits  if  all  SU\te  gov- 
ernments were  to  accept  the  Federal  aid  of- 
fered.    But  there's  the  rub. 

The  Labor  Department  offlclal«  who  will  ad- 
minister the  program  predict  that,  barrlnn  a 
worsening  of  the  unemployment  sUuatlon. 
not  more  than  a  half  dozen  States  will  agree 
to  the  distribution  ol  Federal  funds  wllhla 
their  borders. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  covered  by  unemployment  In- 
surance live  In  6  or  7  States.  Those  are  the 
States  thf.t  are  expected  to  accept,  because 
they  will  be  under  Intense  pressure  to  do  so. 
New  York  has  already  Indicated  that  it  would. 

The  primary  reason  for  a  Stale's  not  ac- 
cepting the  aid  is  a  simple  one  and  directly 
related  to  the  reasoning  behind  the  Insertion 
of  the  option  clause  by  both  biLslness  men 
and  many  State  governments  have  a  mutual 
Interest  In  keeping  employers'  taxes  as  low 
as  possible.  Business  is  naturally  Interested 
In  low  taxes  and  States  want  to  attract  new 
plants.  Low  employment  taxes  are  used  by 
many  as  a  drsiwlnp;  card. 

Even  If  every  State  were  eager  to  receive 
the  aid  from  Washington,  each  must  go 
through  the  process  of  making  a  decision  to 
that  effect.  A  Senator  who  polled  governors 
on  this  point  found  only  a  few  who  thovight 
they  had  the  power  of  decision  In  their  own 
hands.  Most  thou'^ht  It  would  require  leg- 
islative action:  constitutional  amendment  In 
a  few  States  and  a  popular  referendum  In  one. 
There  are  few,  If  any.  State  legislatures  in 
session  now.  Thus,  there  are  hurdles  to  be 
cleared   before  much   aid  could   be  extended. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  foUowing 
routine  business  was  transacLed; 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  JENNER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12181.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  beinp, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  un- 
til tomorrow.  Friday,  June  6,  1958,  at 
11  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
June  4).  1958: 

SEtUamtS  AND  IHXCHANCC  COMMISSIOM 

Edward  N.  Gadsby.  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5, 
1963. 

Tht  Coast  and  OEoDrnc  Strnvrr 

The  followlng-namcd  persons  fur  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grades  Indicated  In 
the  Cf>aBt  and  Oe-idetlo  Hurvey,  »ubjecl  to 
qualllicatlons  provided  by  law: 

To  br  lieutenant  1   Ijitnlor  grade) 

Lawrence  L.  Seal  Dale  V.  Dedenkop 

Larry  H.  Clark  Joel  P.  Porcher 

Allen  J.  Lewis  Klchard  O   Hajec 

Vastinc  C.  Ahlrich  William  A  Hughes 


G.  Tliomas  Susl 
Jume&  K.  Richards 
Jord'an  S  B  ikcr 
Itichard  H.  Garnett,  Jr. 


JuiMrph  M.  Rodger s 
James  U.  Schwartz 
Verle  B.  Miller 


7"o  be  ensigns 

Richard  E  Alderman  Ronald  L  Newsom 

J.inies  B.  Allen  Harvey  A.  Peterson 

Karl  R.  Anders  m  Edward  L.  lalbot 

Lawrence  H.  Brown  James  A   Ten  Eyck 

Charles  A.  Burroughs  Charles  K.  Townscnd 

David  Cummlngs  Richard  L.  TurnbuU 

Glenn  DeGrcxjt  Phillip  W   Ward 

Wesley  V   Hull  Dun.slon  Wiaglleld,  Jr. 

Frederick  A  Ismond  David  I.  Wolsk 
Arthur  C.  Korn 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Hou.'-e  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Ephesians  4:  25:  Wc  are  viembers  one 
of  another. 

AlmiRhty  God,  in  whc-^e  presence  there 
is  fullness  of  joy.  help  us  to  appreciate 
what  a  sacred  blessing  it  is  to  worship 
Thee,  who  art  our  salvation,  and 
streiiRth,  and  the  source  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  pood. 

May  we  .see  the  elemental  and  eternnl 
truth  that  humanity  is  a  family  and  that 
there  is  one  heart  in  the  world,  having 
love,  sympathy,  and  understanding  as 
the  ways  to  it. 

Grant  that,  as  all  the  members  of  Uie 
human  family  have  a  common  nature, 
a  common  need,  and  a  common  destiny, 
so  may  they  have  that  spiritual  minded- 
ness  which  seeks  likenesses,  not  differ- 
ences, and  unites  underlying  diveisities. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Tlicc  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  justice  and 
righteousness,  mercy  and  truth,  peace 
and  pood  will,  shall  have  the  place  of 
preeminence  in  the  life  of  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1959 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12738  > ,  making  appropriations 


for  the  Department  of  Dcfen.se  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  which,  without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  prikje  6.  line  15  >trll>.e  o\it  "»2.901.- 
40O  OOO"  and  insert  -ta. 946.400.000  *• 

On  pa^e  8.  line  24,  strike  out  "t3,039,- 
208  000'   and    in.-.ert    "$3  078  208.000" 

On  page  II.  line  15,  atrlke  out  "•1,S44,< 
600.000  "  and  Insert  •$  1.65a. 600,000." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  pomt  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  225,  nays.  159.  not  voting.  47. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  87 1 
YEAS— 225 
Dent 
EK'uion 
Dolhnger 
Donuhue 
Dooley 
Dorn.  N  Y. 
Dorn.  S  C. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwycr 
Eber  barter 
Edmondiiun 
Elliott 
Engle 
Kvfrelt 
^^l•ins 

Fallon 
K.irb(<tein 

Fusee  11 

PpU;hii.n 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarry 

Furand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

PraTrter 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Ci.ithlnKS 

CJ^ivin 

Cordon 

Ciran.Than 

Grant 

Gray 

Oretn,  Pa. 

OrosB 

Hagen 

Haley 

Harden 

Hiwdy 

Harris 

Hay?!.  Ark. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hcaley 

Hebert 

Hemphill 

HuUlield 

Holland 

HolfT-man 

Huddle*  ton 


Abernetby 

Adair 

Addon  tzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Aiid'Tbon, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
A'-hmore 
Abpinall 
Avery 
Bnlley 
Baldwin 
Ba.ss,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla 
Bennett.  Micb. 
Bcrrv 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bollmg 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Boykia 
Boyle 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brook.s.  I, a. 
Brook^^.  Tex. 
Broonifleld 
IJrown.  Ga. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Byrd 

Byrne.  Pa. 
CanJleld 
Carnahan 
Cnrrlfrg 
Oiler 
Chplf 
Cheuom-eth 

Churcb 

Clark 

Cbnd 

Coffin 

Cooiey 

Cramer 

CVetella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Davis,  Oh. 
Dawpon.  IlL 
Delaney 
LK  Uay 


Ikard 

Jarman 

Johan^-en 

Julmaon 

Junes.  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

KeUy,  N   T. 

KeoKh 

Kilday 

Kllgor« 

King 

Kitrhln 

Klurz-.nikl 

Lafore 

L^ndrum 

Lane 

Lank  ford 

Latham 

l^ennon 

LibonaU 

Loser 

McCarthy 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McFall 

MeCiovem 

Mc  In  tire 

Mcintosh 

MrMiUan 

Madden 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Morgan 

M'jmsoa 

MuUer 

Murray 

Nntrher 

N^holson 

Nimtz 

Nix 

Norrell 

O  Brlen,  HI. 

OHarn.  IlL 

Gamers 

P.'\ssmftll 

Patnian 

Patterson 
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Perkins 

Pfo^.t 

Phiibln 

Pilchex 

Poage 

Polk 

Porier 

Preston 

Prlre 

KaUiM 

R'  ui>s 

Ith'-les.  Ariz. 

RMev 

Rivers 

Koberta 

Rub-iion.  Ky. 

Bodino 

Rocers.  Colo. 

Rosen.  Fla 

Bogen,  Ma«A. 

Boiers.  Trs. 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 

Allen.  III. 

Arends 

Ayres 

Baker 

Bar den 

Ba.-.s,  N.  H. 

Bales 

Baumhart 

Beamer 

Becker 

Betis 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brownson 

Broyhlll 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Burlefeon 

Bush 

B>Tue.  111. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chiperlleld 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corbet t 

Coiidert 

Cunningham, 

Nebr. 
Cur  tan 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 

Dawson.  Utah 
Dennlson 
Derounlan 
Devereux 
Dlngcll 
Dixon 
Prnton 
Ford 

Frellnghuysen 
Gary 
George 
Glenn 
Green.  Greg 
Orimn 
Grlflitha 


Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

iMidlak 

St  George 

Schenck 

Scott.  N.  C. 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

8helley 

BlenUnkkl 

eikes 

Simpson.  III. 

Hl'k 

bmllh,  MUfl. 

fepenc* 

btAKRers 

Bleed 

T.\lle 

Teo'fue,  Tex 

Teller 

NAYS— irs 

H;ill<xk 

H.irrii>on,  Ni  br. 

H.irrlM  n,  Va. 

Ha-kell 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Heseiton 

Heta 

Hic.^tand 

Hill 

Hilllnps 

Hoeven 

HofTman 

Holmes 

Holt 

Horan 

Hotmer 

Hyde 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keuriis 

Keating 

Kllburn 

Kir-.van 

Knox 

Kriicger 

Laud 

LeCompte 

Le.  Inbkl 

Lipscomb 

M'-Culloch 

Mcf'iregor 

McVey 

Macduuald 

Machrowicz 

Mack   r.l. 

Mack.  Wn?h. 

Mr.Rnuson 

M  ,hon 

Mailllard 

Mason 

May 

^!endcr 

M'ehel 

Miller.  Md 

Miller.  Nf  br. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Mln  hall 

Men  toy  a 

M.'rano 

Moulder 

Miimma 

NOT  VOTINCi— ' 

F.fl-.-T 

Gregory 

Oub'cr 

Gwlnn 

Hale 

Jack.son 

Janie» 

Jenkins 

Kearney 

Kniitson 

Mirshall 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif 

Morris 

O'Brien,  N.  V. 

O'NelU 


Thompson.  N   J. 

Thompwon.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Ullmnn 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Watts 

Whutner 

WidniiU 

Willis 

Wil'on.  Calif. 

WlnKtead 

Wright 

Yau-s 

Young 

Zabl'  ckt 

Zrlenko 


Ne.'il 

Norb:ad 

O'HaiB.  Minn. 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Poff 

Prouty 

Q  lie 

RjbaUt 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Richlman 

Robeson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.  y. 

Baylor 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Bcott.  Pa. 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Slcchan 

8i:er 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bnilih,  Va. 

Spruiner 

Staviffcr 

T.iber 

TeagTje.  Calif. 

Tewcs 

Tol'.efson 

Tuck 

Uclall 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vursell 

Walter 

Weaver 

Westlar.d 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wier 

Wipgle.rworth 

WilUamsi.  N   Y. 

Wilson,  lud. 

W. throw 

Younger 


Andersen. 
H   Carl 
AurlilnclORS 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bentley 
Bl;Uh 
Boggs 
Buckley 
Chrl'-topher 
Clevenger 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dies 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 

So  the  amendment  was  agrreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pahs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Vorys  against. 
Mr.    Auchlnclo£s    lur,    vvlth    Mr.    Jeuklna 

a^^aiiist. 
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Pillion 

Powell 

Radwan 

Santangelo 

•Snund 

Shpppard 

Shuford 

Suuth,  Kans. 

Sulllvaa 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thnmpeon,  La. 

Tollefson 

Vorys 

WiUlams,  Miss. 

Wolverton 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Dirgs  aKalnst. 

Mr  Buckley  for,  with  Mr  Clevenger  against. 

Mr.  ONell  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas 
against. 

Mr.  OBrlen  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
James  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Gwlnn 
against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Bentley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Pillion. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubecr. 

Mrs    Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Marshall  with  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Wolverton. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr   Jackson. 

Mr.  Shuford  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mrs.  Knuteon  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Messr.<!.  BURDICK.  REED,  and  NE.AL 
Changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrostmcnt  and  tliird  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  an  amendment  to 
the  defeiise  appropriation  bill,  offered  by 
the  genileman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dorn),  to  replace  in  the  bill  an  item  of 
$35  million  fur  advanced  procurement  of 
a  second  nuclear-powered  super  aircraft 
carrier  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  was  re- 
jected. 

In  rejecting  this  amendment,  a  tragic 
mistake  was  made. 

Prom  6  to  8  months  and  perhaps  a 
year  in  time  has  been  lost.  The  purpase 
of  this  amendment  was  to  save  this  time. 
If  there  is  any  sense  of  direction  at  all 
in  our  national  defense  program,  it  is 
to  bring  our  defenses  to  a  high  efficiency 
level  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  security  of  this  Nation  will  not  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  time  lost  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier could  well  result  in  very  serious 
tragedy. 

Considering  all  of  the  factors  involved 
in  our  national  defense,  military,  and 
weapons  systems,  and  the  political-dip- 
lomatic field,  tlie  great  super  carrier  of 
the  United  States  Navy  stands  today  and 
for  the  foreseeable  years  ahead  as  the 
most  dependable  and  resourceful  instru- 
ment in  the  Nation's  defense.  To  fail 
to  recognize  this  fact  is  to  be  blind  to 
realities.  In  limited  wars  or  in  a  great 
general  war,  sea-based  air  power  Is  the 
greatest  military  asset  of  this  Nation. 
In  ca,se  of  confLct  we  must  not  only  be 
completely  able  to  keep  the  sea  lanes 
open  but  we  must  control  the  seas  and 
we  must  be  able  to  get  our  air  power  to 
any  of  the  far-flung  places  of  the  world 
tliat  is  necessary.  In  many  of  these 
areas,  the  only  place  an  aii-plane  could 
possibly  take  off  and  land  is  from  a  great 
sea-based  aircraft  carrier. 


Think  of  it,  think  of  how  shortsighted 
and  foolish  it  Is  to  deny  this  appropria- 
tion of  $35  million.  Thiiik  of  the  bil- 
lions this  Nation  has  handed  out  to  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  those 
countries.  I  am  not  saying  that  this 
should  not  have  been  done,  but  I  am 
callin.t?  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
$35  million  is  for  the  benefit  and  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America  through 
the  investment  in  the  development  of  a 
great  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier so  necessary  at  this  time. 

Sometimes  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
some  of  those  I  have  heard  speak  re- 
cently and  some  who  have  taken  posi- 
tions against  the  development  of  tlie 
aircraft  carrier  possess  very  little  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  rep- 
resent myself  to  be  an  authority  on  such 
a  highly  technical  matter.  Certainly  I 
would  not  consider  myself  in  a  position  to 
disagree  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom 
have  stated  the  need  and  have  requested 
the  construction  of  this  nuclear-powered 
superaircraft  carrier. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  very  precisely  and  accurately 
the  value  of  the  great  aircraft  carrier 
wiih  nuclear  power,  I  shall  refer  to  some 
questions  and  answers  about  aircraft 
carriers  recently  published.  I  think 
these  questions  and  answers  bring  con- 
siderable fundamental  knowledge  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  value  of  the  super- 
aircraft  carrier  at  this  time  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future: 

Questions    and     Answers    ABOtrr     Aircraft 
Carriers 

Question.  What  Is  an  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier? 

Answer.  An  attack  aircraft  carrier  is  the 
most  powerful  and  versatile  warship  yet  de- 
vised by  seafaring  mankind. 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  Is  the  devel- 
oped expression  of  the  American  concept  of 
seapower  and  of  sea-based  alrpower  In  this 
nuclear  age. 

It  Is  our  basic  weapons  eystem  for  the 
application  of  sea -based  nuclear  striking 
power  in  global  war  or  as  a  deterrent 
against    hostile    attack    on    our    homeland. 

It  Is  likewise  our  basic  weapons  system 
for  the  flexible  and  graduated  use  of  sea- 
hased  power  (both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional) to  deter  or  defeat  limited  or  local- 
ized attempts  at  aggression  by  any  enemy. 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  control  of 
the  sea? 

Answer.  The  ability  to  use  the  sea  for  our 
own  purposes,  and  iu  war  to  deny  such  u^e 
to  the  enemy. 

Under  modern  conditions,  control  of  the 
sea  involves  not  only  control  of  the  use  of 
the  sea's  eurface,  but  of  the  airspace  above 
that  surface  and  of  the  water  depths  be- 
neath the  surface. 

Question.  Why  do  these  ships  have  to  be 
so  big?  Couldn't  we  build  smaller  carriers 
more  cheaply? 

Answer.  We  could  certainly  build  smaller 
carriers  for  less  money,  but  we  would  not 
get  the  same  proportionate  results,  ton  for 
ton,   In  offensive   and   defensive  qualities. 

The  size  of  capital  ships — whose  main 
business  is  fighting — has  always  been  gov- 
erned primarily  by  the  size  and  number  of 
the  weapons  the  ship  Is  designed  to  carry. 

Today,  the  offensive  power  of  otir  Navy 
"is  meastired   by  the  striking  power  of  oia- 
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carrier  aircraft.  This  striking  power  Is  In- 
effective If  the  carrier  cannot  operate  the 
aircraft." » 

The  speed,  range,  and  weapons  capacity 
of  naval  aircraft  have  been  increasing  at 
spectacular  rates.  Along  with  these  Im- 
proved military  capabilities  came  very  great 
increases  in  the  weight  of  the  aircraft.  This 
means  higher  take-off  and  landing  speeds. 
On  land,  the  answer  Is  10.000-foot  runways — 
more  room  to  attain  take-off  speed,  more 
room  to  slow  down  after  landing.  Since  a 
10.000-foot  ship  Is  not  practicable,  carriers 
must  provide  acceleration  for  take-off  and 
deceleration  ou  landing  by  mechanical 
means. 

Acceleration  Is  provided  by  steam  cata- 
pult. 

Deceleration  Is  provided  by  arresting  gear. 

In  both  cases,  the  limiting  factors  are  (1) 
the  tolerance  of  the  human  body;  (2)  the 
structural  strength  of  the  aircraft  and  other 
gear.  These  factors  demand:  (1)  Catapults 
not  less  than  250  feet  long:  (2)  a  landing 
area  of  not  less  than  600  feet,  and  prefer- 
ably 600  to  650  feet.  Tactical  requirement* 
demand  that  the  carrier  be  able  to  launch 
and  recover  aircraft  at  the  same  time,  and 
imder  all  weather  conditions.  Flexible  op- 
eration and  availability  of  all  aircraft  are 
needed.  The  angled  deck  and  the  deck-edge 
elevator  are  among  the  means  by  which  the 
niodern  carrier  satisfies  these  operational 
requirements. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  Soviet  Navy  have 
any  aircraft  carriers? 

Answer.  None    whatever,    of   any    type. 

Question.   Why  not? 

Answer.  Because  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  not 
designed  for  the  positive  purpose  of  seeking 
control  of  the  sea.  but  for  the  negative 
purpose  of  trying  to  deny  the  use  of  the  sea 
to  its  opponent* — especially  the  United 
States.  Therefore  the  Soviet  Navy  does  not 
build  sea-control  weapons  systems,  but  soa- 
denial  weapons  systems  such  as  submarines 
and  raiding  cruisers,  supplemented  by  land- 
based  aircraft  and  minelaylng. 

The  history  of  sea  warfare  teaches  us  that 
Buch  attempts  at  denial  are  always  the  expe- 
dient adopted  by  a  power  which  Is  too  weak 
In  capital  ships  to  tight  for  control  of  the 
sea.  History  also  teaches  us  that  such  at- 
tempts have  uniformly  ended  In  failure, 
though  the  Idea  continues  to  have  a  seem- 
ingly Irresistible  attraction  for  the  statesmen 
of  countries  more  habituated  to  land  than 
to  sea  warfare,  such  as  Russia — or  Germany, 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  It  Is  commonplace 
to  hear  It  said  that  the  German  submarine 
campaigns  almost  succeeded.  But  in  war, 
almost  is  synonymous  with  defeat. 

Question.  Can't  a  submarine  sink  an  air- 
craft carrier? 

Answer.  As  a  practical  matter,  one  So- 
viet submarine  would  have  very  little  chance 
of  sinking  a  large  United  States  attack  air- 
craft carrier  unless  slie  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  something  like  12  torpedo  hits.  The 
hulls  of  these  big  carriers  are  very  heavily 
constructed  and  divided  into  many  water- 
tight compartments.  (There  are  1.241  such 
compartments  in  the  Forrestal.)  Damage 
control  measures  enable  the  ship's  crew  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  underwater  Injuries. 
A  single  torpedo  hit  or  even  two  or  three 
would  not  only  fall  to  sink  the  ship  but 
might  not  even  seriously  Impair  her  fight- 
ing   capabilities. 

However,  it  is  unrealistic  to  consider  one 
submarine  against  one  carrier.  Attack  air- 
craft carriers  do  not  usually  operate  alone  in 
wartime;  Soviet  submarines  would  have  to 
deal  not  Just  with  carriers,  but  with  attack 
carrier  striking   groups. 


» Adm.  Arlelgh  A  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  U.  S.  Navy — Air  Operations  in 
Naval  Warfare  Reading  Supplement,  U.  S. 
Naval  Institute,  1957. 


Question.  What  is  an  attack  carrier  strik- 
ing group? 

Answer.  It  is  a  tactical  unit  for  sea  war- 
fare with  a  balanced  composition  of  offensive 
and  defensive  elements.  A  typical  group  of 
this  kind  might  consist  of  two  or  three  attack 
aircraft  carriers,  two  or  more  cruisers  armed 
with  surface-to-air  guided  missiles,  and 
eight  to  twelve  destroyers  with  antiaircraft 
and  antisubmarine  weapons.  Such  a  car- 
rier group  might  be  accompanied  by  an  anti- 
submarine hunter-killer  group,  consisting 
of  an  antisubmarine  support  carrier  and  six 
destroyers.  Shore-based  patrol  planes  and 
blimps  might  cooperate  when  within  range 
of  their  bases.  "Killer"  submarines  might 
also   be   present. 

Question  Isn't  such  a  huge  mass  of  ships 
easy    for   submarines    to   find    and    attack? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  The  days  when 
fleeU  steamed  In  anything  like  mass  forma- 
tion are  past.  An  attack  carrier  task  group 
such  as  has  been  described  would  normally 
be  spread  out  over  30.000  to  35.000  square 
miles  of  ocean — an  area  about  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  Yet  the  whole  force, 
thanks  to  modern  naval  commimlcatlons, 
can  be  handled  as  a  unit  under  the  contin- 
uous control  of  the  group  commander. 

Question.  Why  is  a  carrier  group  such  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  submarine  target? 

Answer.  The  attacking  submarine  must 
first  get  safely  to  sea  from  a  base  which 
perhaps  is  already  being  watched  by  our  air- 
craft and  killer  submarines  and  may  at  any 
moment  become  a  target  for  carrier-based 
nuclear  weapons.  She  must  locate  the 
carrier  group,  which  means  she  must  either 
Burf.ice  to  communicate  with  friendly  air- 
craft (and  thus  risk  detection  and  destruc- 
tion) or  she  must  be  very  lucky.  She  mvist 
get  past  an  outer  barrier  of  antisubmarine 
aircraft  and  an  inner  barrier  of  destroyers 
and  helicopters,  avoiding  detection  by  any 
of  the  electronic  devices  provided  for  that 
purpo.se.  She  must  then  locate  and  Identify 
a  carrier,  outwitting  various  means  of  de- 
ception. Finally,  she  must  get  Into  a  favor- 
able position  and  deliver  her  attack.  If  the 
carrier  Is  steaming  at  20  knots  or  more,  as 
will  almost  Invariably  be  tlie  case  when  sub- 
marine attack  Is  considered  feasible,  this  last 
business  of  attaining  a  favorable  attack 
position  is  by  Itself  very  close  to  Impossible 
for  a  submerged  submarine  with  a  conven- 
tional  propuI.-U)n  system. 

Question.  Would  a  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine have  a  better  chance? 

Answer.  In  two  respects,  yes.  A  nuclear- 
powereU  submarine  can  stay  at  sea  longer 
than  one  with  conventional  machinery,  so 
she  can  spend  more  time  searching  for  en- 
emy shipping.  Also  she  is  capable  of  much 
higher  sustained  speed  under  water,  so  that 
she  has  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  attack 
and  of  attaining  a  favorable  position  to 
launch  her  own  attack  against  a  high-speed 
target.  It  should  not,  hcjwever.  be  assumed 
that  there  is  anything  about  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  that  makes  it  auto- 
matically easier  for  her  to  locate  and  iden- 
tify an  aircraft  carrier.  In  any  case,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  the  successful  operation 
of  nuclear  submarines  at  sea  requires  con- 
siderable experience;  by  the  time  the  Soviet 
Navy  lias  produced  operational  nuclear  sub- 
marines in  any  number,  and  acquired  the 
necessary  experience  to  use  them  effectively, 
much  improved  United  SUtes  antisubmarine 
weapons  and  devices  will  be  available. 
Finally,  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  to 
count  on  sinking  or  totally  disabling  one  of 
our  attack  aircraft  carriers,  several  sub- 
marines (of  any  type)  would  have  to  pene- 
trate all  the  defenses  and  deliver  attacks  on 
the  same  carrier. 

Question.  Then  the  whole  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  setup  Is  useless  against  carriers  and 
other  naval  targets? 

Answer.  That's  right.  In  the  present  and 
the  foreseeable  future  state  of  the  missile  art. 


a  ballistic  missile  fired  at  a  moving  target  la 
a  missile  wasted.  To  hit  a  moving  target,  the 
weapon  must  be  guided  to  the  target  by  a 
means  which  can  anticipate  or  follow  the 
target's  movements  and  thus  bring  the 
weapon  and  the  target  together.  That  re- 
quires either  a  human  eye  which  can  see  the 
target,  plus  a  means  of  guiding  the  weapon, 
or  It  means  an  electronic  gvildance  system 
with  some  kind  of  homing  device.  In  prac- 
tical sea  warfare  where  the  destruction  of  a 
carrier  Is  the  object,  the  human  eye  alone 
can  be  sufficiently  selective  to  identify  the 
carrier  from  other  ships. 

Question.  D>es  that  mean  that  piloted  air- 
craft can  attack  carriers  successfully? 

Answer.  Piloted  aircraft  can  probably  de- 
liver attacks  against  carriers  with  a  greater 
chance  of  success  than  can  submarlnea. 
Their  margin  of  advantage,  however,  Is  not 
a  very  wide  one 

This  applies  patrlcularly  to  shore-based 
aircraft,  whose  radius  of  action  against  sea- 
based  targets  cannot  be  extended  by  mov- 
ing their  base  conformably  to  the  movement* 
of  the  target  As  regards  the  particular 
problem  of  United  States  carriers  versus  the 
shore-based  aircraft  of  the  Soviet  naval  air 
arm.  the  striking  radliis  of  the  heavy  attack 
aircraft  operated  by  the  carriers  Is  roughly 
the  same  ( 1.500  miles  or  a  little  more)  a«  that 
of  the  medium  bombers  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal Soviet  attack  element  The  operational 
advantage  of  the  moving  base  Is  clear  The 
carrier  striking  group  commander  knows 
where  the  hostile  air  bases  are  He  knows 
when  he  is  within  the  strike  radius  of  their 
aircraft.  He  will  keep  moving  at  high  speed 
while  he  la  within  that  radius,  and  he  will 
stay  there  only  long  enough  to  get  off  his 
own  strikes  and  recover  his  aircraft.  This 
restricts  the  time  the  shore-based  Stivlet  air- 
craft have  to  discover.  Identify,  and  attack 
the  carriers,  in  face  of  fully  alerted  defenses — 
since  the  carrier  groups  defensive  elements 
will  certainly  be  on  their  toes  every  minute 
that  they  are  within  reach. 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  the  carrier 
group,  approaching  from  sea  areas  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Soviets,  will  enter  its  operating 
zone  with  a  measurable  possibility  of  effect- 
ing surprise,  whereas  the  Soviet  aircraft  wlU 
have  no  hope  of  surprising  the  carriers 

Question  Then  would  the  Soviet  shore- 
based  planes  have  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
watch  over  ail  sea  areas  from  which  carrier- 
based  planes  might  attack  Soviet  targets? 

Answer,  That  would  be  the  the<jretlcal 
Ideal;  In  practice  It  will  be  well  nigh  Im- 
po.s8ible  There  are  several  "fronts"  for  sea- 
based  attack  against  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
will  give  Soviet  air  patrols  a  lot  of  ocean  to 
keep  watch  up>on. 

On  all  the  fronts  where  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  struck  from  the  sea.  there  are  com- 
plicating geographical  factors.  Some  are 
favorable  to  the  carriers.  Others  are  not.  In 
the  Arctic,  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice 
pack  restricts  the  area  to  be  searched.  On 
the  southern  front,  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
Is  a  lot  smaller  than  the  oceans.  Carrier* 
striking  from  the  Arabian  Sea  would  be 
operating  at  extreme  range  to  reach  signifi- 
cant targets  unless  they  ventured  Into  the 
restricted  and  shallow  waters  of  the  Persian 
Ciulf.  In  the  Pacific,  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Maritime  Province  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  of  Soviet  air  bases  on  the  Chukot- 
ski Peninsula  at  the  northeastern  tip  of 
Siberia  or  In  Kamchatka  still  more  bo  Thus 
the  Soviet  search  problem  has  different 
aspects  in  all  these  p>o«sible  ssones  of  activity. 

Question  How  would  the  Soviet  shore- 
based  planes  go  about  trying  to  locate  and 
attack  our  carrier  striking  groups? 

Answer  In  thinking  this  problem  through, 
we  might  follow  Napoleon's  advice  about  not 
"making  picture*  to  oneself."  The  picture 
of  a  high-yield  nuclear  weapon  bursting 
above  an  aircraft  carrier  can  certainly  be 
captioned     "Scratch     One     Carrier" — except 
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that  there  ought  to  be  a  second  caption  ask- 
ing "But  Did  That  Bomb  Ever  Oct  There?" 
Let's  see  what  it  would  tale  to  put  it  there: 

The  search  of  open  ocei  n  areas  with  air- 
borne radar  equipment  Is  not  a  difficult 
matter  if  one  only  wait*  to  determine 
whether  any  ships  are  pre  en t  in  the  search 
area.  The  difficulty  for  iJie  Soviet  search 
pilot  would  be  first  to  identify  the  ships  as 
enemies,  then  to  identify  -he  carrier  or  car- 
riers, which  are  the  prime  targets  he  Is 
looking  for,  and  finally  to  remain  alive  long 
enough  not  only  to  make  this  Ideniiflcatlon 
but   to  get  the   word  back  home. 

The  very  second  he  op4  ns  up  his  search 
radar  within  radar  range  of  a  carrier  strik- 
ing force,  he  announces  his  presence  and 
his  relative  location.  Fro  n  that  second  he 
become*  the  object  of  attention  of  the 
fighter  patrol*  which  are  constantly  In  the 
air  around  the  farther  per  meter  of  the  ta^.k 
force,  and  if  he  succeeds  '.n  penetrating  the 
perimeter  he  comes  withl-i  reach  of  guided 
missile*   from   cruisers   an.l   destroyers. 

He  Is  now  sure  he  ha*  found  enemy  ships, 
and  the  presence  of  fl'.;hur8  tolls  him  there 
is  at  least  one  carrier  down  there  somewhere. 
But  the  carrier  group  commander  knows 
there  Is  a  Soviet  plane  ciming  in  on  him. 
too.  Devices  for  deceiving  the  S<5vlet  search 
rndar  will  therefore  be  lu  operation.  The 
capacity  and  versatility  of  the  electronic 
countermeasures  wlilch  can  be  operated  from 
a  carrier,  a  cruiser,  or  even  a  4,000-ton  anti- 
aircraft frigate  are  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort  than  can  be  lugged  around 
In  an  airplane.  Without  going  into  details, 
it  can  be  said  that  to  differentiate  a  carrier 
from  a  destroyer  or  an  oiler,  say.  by  means 
of  the  shape  or  size  of  the  "blip  "  on  a  radar 
screen,  can  be  rendered  virtually  impossible. 
During  the  "Strlkeback"  exercises  In  the 
Norwegian  Sea  in  the  autumn  of  1957.  search 
aircraft  had  to  approach  close  enough  for 
visual  identification  to  make  sure  they  had 
located  a  carrier.  Radar  can  also  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  numl)er  of  ships  prefent. 

This  difficulty  as  to  Identification  of  the 
target  would,  of  course,  be  an  even  more 
serious  problem  for  the  bomber  pilot  carry- 
ing a  nuclear  weaptuj  which  he  does  not  want 
to  waste  on  an  Inferior  target.  Sujiposing 
that  the  search  aircraft  has  survived  long 
enough  to  report  that  he  has  located  a  carrier 
task  group,  and  to  give  lt5  approximate  loca- 
tion and  course,  the  bombers  must  then 
come  out  to  attack  it. 

The  hazards  they  must  face  include  de- 
tection by  early  warning  aircraft,  guided  mis- 
Bile  attack,  and  the  carrier  groups  fighter 
aircraft.  All  these  defense*  will  of  course 
be  on  full  alert.  Electronic  countermeas- 
ures to  deceive  and  divert  the  attackers  will 
also  be  In  use.  Tlie  range  of  both  early 
warning  aircraft  and  ml.«*lles.  and  the  com- 
bat capabilities  of  fighters,  are  Increa.^lng 
very  rapidly.  A  carrier  task  group  probably 
has  the  most  versatile  and  formidable  de- 
fenses of  any  bomber  target  in  today's  world, 
taking  into  account  Its  mobility. 

Tlius  If  only  2  hours  elapse  between  the 
first  alert  and  the  arrival  of  the  bombers  over 
the  sea  area  where  a  carrier  has  been  re- 
ported, the  carrier  (steaming  at  no  more  tlian 
20  knots)  could  be  anywhere  In  an  area  of 
6.000  square  miles.  Tlie  bombers  will  have 
to  search,  too— and  stay  alive  imtil  their 
search  I*  completed  In  air  dominated  by  the 
defensive  power  of  tlie  carrier  strike  group. 

Methods  of  attack  on  carriers  by  shore- 
based  aircraft  Include  the  use  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  or  nuclear-armed  torpedoes 
(which  can  be  more  safely  used  by  aircraft 
than  by  submarines).  Alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles can  extend  the  range  at  which  the  air- 
craft can  release  nuclear  weapons  provided 
target  identification  has  first  been  obtained. 
The  problem  of  identification  remains  the 
central  difficulty  for  the  attacking  aircraft. 
This  is  a  problem  which  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  conditions  In  the  operating  area; 
thus  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  North  Sea, 


many  ships  varying  In  size  from  supertankers 
to  flshing  boats  (and  in  wartime,  minesweep- 
ers, patrol  craft,  net  tenders,  all  tlie  maritime 
miscellany  incident  to  coastal  operations) 
are  likely  to  i>e  present  in  the  carrier's  operat- 
ing area.  Irreg\ilar  coastlines  and  offshore 
Islands  offer  further  confusion  to  the  attack- 
ing aircraft  and  opportunities  for  carrier  con- 
cealment. On  the  other  h.T.nd.  they  may 
afford  fixed  bearings  which  will  aid  both  in 
search  and  attack. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  carriers 
cannot  be  successfully  attacked  by  aircraft 
with  nuclear  weapons.  However,  as  between 
a  carrier  sti.ke  force  at  sea  and  shore-based 
bombcr.=  .  the  iron  dice  of  w.tt  are  heavily 
loaded  In  favor  of  the  carrier  force. 

It  may  be  added  that  In  case  of  a  near 
miss  with  a  nuclear  weapon,  the  tremendous 
strength  of  the  carrier's  hull  and  frame  of- 
fers great  resistance  to  blast,  and  the  wash- 
down  techniques  now  standard  In  our  Navy 
can  quickiy  rid  the  ship  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. 

Question,  How  will  the  use  of  improved 
aircraft  and  of  surface-to-surface  misBlles 
by  carrier  striking  groups  aflect  this  prob- 
lem? 

Answer.  It  will  Increase  the  radius  of  car- 
rier attack  capabilities,  forcing  the  Soviets 
to  watch  evcr-wldenlng  sea  areas.  It  will 
also  reduce  the  time  that  carriers  have  to 
remain  within  reach  of  the  defending  Soviet 
planes.  In  the  design  of  attack  carriers, 
adaiJtatalliiy  to  new  weapons  concepts  Is  a 
continuing  factor;  for  exximple,  the  steam 
catapult  is  so  designed  as  to  be  able  to  launch 
guided  missiles  iRegulus  II)  with  great  effi- 
ciency. Maximum  efficient  operation  of  all 
weapons  systems  adaptable  to  carrier-based 
use  or  envisaged  as  becoming  operational 
within  the  20-year  life  span  of  the  carrier  Is  a 
basic  principle  of  attack  carrier  design. 
Carriers  now  coming  into  service  will  be 
operating  piloted  aircraft  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  they  will  also  be  operating  mis- 
siles of  increasing  efficiency,  and  no  hard- 
and-fast  prophecies  can  be  made  as  to  exactly 
how.  when,  and  to  what  degree  the  balance 
between  aircraft  and  missiles  will  be  adjusted 
to  future  requirements  and  to  future  break- 
throughs in  weapons  developments. 

An  attack  alrciaft  carrier  represents  a  20- 
year  investment  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
She  must  be — and  is — so  designed  as  to  give 
a  full  return  on  that  Investment  in  terms  of 
fighting  efficiency.  Weapons  system  now  In 
production,  in  the  exp>erl mental  stage  or  still 
on  the  drawing  board  will  increase  the  fight- 
ing efficiency  not  only  of  future  carriers,  but 
of  those  now  in  service.  The  entire  design 
process  maintains  a  careful  balance  between 
the  ships  and  the  weapons  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  operate. 

Question.  Can  the  Soviets  build  satellites 
capable  of  tracking  and  reporting  the  move- 
ments of  our  aircraft  carriers? 

Answer.  As  a  practical  matter,  no.  The 
observation  system  would  have  to  be  optical 
to  be  of  any  use — that  Is,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  carrier  from  other  shipping.  With 
such  a  system,  the  smaller  the  object  to  be 
observed  and  identified,  the  smaller  the  zone 
of  observation,  A  satellite,  to  avoid  destruc- 
tive atmospheric  friction,  must  circle  the 
earth  at  heights  of  not  less  tliau  300  miles. 
Now  Imagine  trying  to  see  a  ship  300  miles 
away — elUier  with  the  human  eye  or  with 
the  eye  of  a  camera.  It  Is  possible  to  devise 
an  optical  system  that  will  do  this,  but  It 
must  be  focussed.  so  to  speak,  on  a  very 
small  area.  Satellites  circle  the  earth  every 
90  to  100  minutes  at  heights  of  300  miles.  To 
maintain  continuous  watch  over  the  oceans 
and  report  the  movements  of  Identifiable 
shipping  would  require  something  like  60 
satellites  In  constant  operation.  Even  as- 
summg  that  tlie  information  obtained  from 
these  Batellitcs  could  be  coordinated  and 
translated  into  useful  military  data,  the  task 
of  doing  so  wovild  be  of  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  the  electronic  system  would  be  so 


susceptible  to  Jamming  or  deception  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  build  it  in  the  first  place.  More- 
over, since  the  orbits  of  all  satellites  can  be 
predicted  with  considerable  accuracy,  com- 
manders of  carriers  will  know  when  they  are 
due  to  enter  a  satellite's  scanning  zone  and 
can  take  artificial  meas. tires  for  concealment: 
for  instance,  artificial  colored  mists  or  ar- 
rangements of  deck  lights  to  make  the 
carrier  indistinguisiiable  from  the  sea  around 
it.  These  measures  do  not  have  to  last  long, 
as  the  scanning  period  is  only  a  few  seconds. 
This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
weather:  clouds,  mist,  fog,  and  haze  It  may 
be  added  that  the  problems  Involved  In 
antisatelllte  procedures,  both  passive  and 
active,  are  receiving  constant  attention, = 

Question.  Will  we  sllU  need  carriers  after 
we  have  plenty  of  submarines  with  Polaris 
ballistic  missiles? 

Answer.  Certainly.  The  effective  use  of  all 
sea-based  weapons  depends  on  control  of 
the  sea.  The  Polarls-arrr.ed  submarine  Is  a 
one-purpose  weapons  system:  It  exists  solely 
for  the  mission  of  launching  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  fixed  land  targets,  or  of  exercis- 
ing a  deterrent  restraint  on  the  enemy  by 
Its  ability  to  do  so.  In  Itself  it  contributes 
little  to  the  control  ol  the  sea.  tlie  medium 
In  which  it  operates.  Tlie  attack  aircraft 
carrier,  as  already  staUd.  is  the  fundamental 
means  for  establishing  and  maintaining  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  Every  sea -based  weapons 
system  can  be  used  far  more  freely  and  el- 
fectively  by  the  Navy  which  has  control  of 
the  sea  than  by  the  opp>onent  which  must 
use  evasion  In  order  to  operate  at  sea  at  all. 
Moreover  the  deterrent  effect  of  Polaris  and 
all  other  forms  of  sea-based  striking  power 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  factor  of  uncer- 
tainty introduced  Into  enemy  calculations  by 
lack  of  any  means  of  anticipating  their  move- 
ments, which  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  in- 
ability to  control  the  sea. 

Question.  Can  the  Polaris  ballistic  missile 
be  fired  from  an  aircraft  carrier? 

Answer.  Plans  are  now  under  considera- 
tion for  fitting  our  new  carriers  with  Polaris 
systems.  Tills  is  part  of  the  application  of 
tiie  principle  of  flexibility  in  carrier  design. 
Looking  still  farther  ahead,  a  Pol.aris  battle- 
ship— a  heavily  protected  ship  deslened  pri- 
marily as  a  strategic  baUistic  missile  base — 
might  find  a  useful  place  in  our  arsenal  of 
sea-based  weapons.  The  unfinished  battle- 
ship Kentucky  is  available  as  a  prototy{>e  for 
such  a  design. 

Question,  Can  the  Soviets  maintain  control 
of  the  sea  in  enclosed  waters  close  to  their 
shores,  such  as  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas 
and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk? 

Answer,  No,  except  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Short-range  aircraft,  small  coastal  subma- 
rines and  motor  torpedo  boats,  supplemented 
by  short-range  guided  and  ballistic  missiles, 
can.  If  u.sed  in  large  numbers,  make  it  dan- 
gerous for  our  surface  vessels  to  operate  in 
such  waters — but  only  until  the  forward 
fixed  bases  of  these  weapons  systems  have 
been  eliminated  by  attacks  launched  from 
beyond  their  range. 

Question.  Couldn't  Soviet  missile-armed 
submarines  attack  our  own  coastal  areas? 

Answer.  Provided  we  make  full  use  of  our 
control  of  the  sea.  they  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so  effectively.  Attacks  on 
their  bases  with  nuclear  carrier-based 
weapKDiis.  detection  of  and  attack  on  subma- 
rines en  route  (especially  In  the  narrow  seas 
which  submarines  emerging  from  the  Arctic 
or  tlie  Baltic  must  use  to  gam  the  open  At- 
lantic), and  a  thorough  system  of  antisub- 
marine search  and  defense  in  our  home 
waters  are  all  made  possible — and  increas- 
ingly effective— by  exploiting  to  the  fullest 
degree  the  control  of  the  sea.  ol  which  the 


'  See  as  to  value  of  sateUles  for  mapping 
land  areas — a  very  different  problem,  of 
course,  from  that  of  identifying  and  uacking 
moving  objects. 
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aircraft  carrier  Is  the  f\indamental  Instru- 
ment, giving  freedom  of  action  to  our  use 
of  all  other  sea  weapons.  (See  further  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  In  ch.  VI,  as  to  con- 
ditions likely  to  prevail  in  the  years  1960-61.) 

Another  very  telling  description  of  the 
value  of  our  aircraft  carriers  in  modern 
warfare  was  described  as  recently  as  the 
week  of  May  25-31  in  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser. This  article  appearing  in  the 
column  of  Mr.  Henry  Aurand  and  un- 
doubtedly written  by  a  person  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  makes  a  dramatic 
case  for  Jie  aircraft  carrier  and  sea- 
based  forces.  The  article  follows; 
Exploit  the  High  Ground 
( By  a  guest  of  Henry  Aurand ) 

The  seas  are  no  longer  protective  barriers 
shielding  the  Americas — they  are  the  high 
ground  of  the  modern  global  battlefield. 
This  high  ground  surrounds  and  commands 
the  continental  Islands  of  the  world.  The 
struggle  for  control  of  this  area  of  pre- 
eminent military  advantage  Is  going  on  now. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  when  warfare  came 
In  small  packages,  towns  were  taken  by 
siege.  The  townspeople  suffered  with  the 
army.  With  the  advent  of  artillery,  the  gen- 
eral took  his  army  out  of  the  city  onto  the 
high  ground  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  It.  Here  he  was  free  to  maneuver 
and  conceal  his  forces.  He  could  bring  the 
enemy  within  short  range  and  secure  greater 
accuracy.  The  townspeople  were  happy  with 
this  move  because  counterflre  aimed  at  the 
artillery  would  not  destroy  their  homes.  The 
general  knew  that  although  an  aggressor 
can  choose  when  to  fight,  a  wise  defender 
may  choose  where  the  battle  will  be  fought 
by  the  way  he  deploys  his  forces. 

Today  with  missile-launching  submarines, 
ICBMs.  and  supersonic  bombers,  the  battle- 
field can  be  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  terms  line,  front,  flank  and  rear 
no  longer  have  meaning  In  global  tactics.  No 
rocket  pad.  missile  site  or  bomber  base  Is 
secure  because  It  Is  far  away  from  the  enemy. 
Nothing  is  out  of  range,  there  Is  no  security 
in  distance,  all  targets  on  earth  can  be 
reached.  Schilling  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas  Is 
near  the  geographic  center  of  the  United 
States — the  heart  of  America.  It  can  be 
reached  by  missile-firing  submarine,  ICBM 
or  supersonic  bomber  almost  as  easily  as  any 
other  place  In  the  United  States. 

We  don't  want  a  big  battle  to  be  fought  In 
the  heart  of  the  United  States,  but  as  surely 
as  we  base  our  main  striking  power  In  our 
own  abdomen,  the  aggressor  will  strike  at 
our  vUals  In  order  to  destroy  this  striking 
force  and  in  the  process  might  disembowel 
us  completely  with  fallout.  Our  friends 
overseas  who  are  more  familiar  with  war 
Inside  their  own  borders  feel  likewise  about 
their  internal  arrangements  and  have  Utile 
stomach  for  basing  our  firepower  Inside  their 
vitals. 

Why  should  we  put  our  artillery  In  our 
Tillage  square  or  those  of  our  friends  when 
we  can  choose  a  battlefield  that  Is  much 
more  to  our  advantage?  The  artillery  be- 
longs on  high  ground,  out  on  the  open  sea, 
close  to  the  enemy,  with  room  to  maneuver, 
plenty  of  concealment,  and  the  accuracy 
that  short  range  provides.  If  the  enemy 
strikes,  let  not  one  shot  aimed  at  our  artil- 
lery destroy  a  home,  or  one  shot  aimed  at  a 
factory  destroy  a  gun. 

There  are  few  modern  weapons  that  can- 
not be  based  at  sea  and  be  more  effective 
because  of  the  added  mobility.  Mlsslle-flr- 
Ing  submarines,  aircraft  flying  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  carrier  striking  forces,  and  helicop- 
ter-borne amphibious  forces  all  can  carry 
the  war  to  the  enemy  and  away  from  the 
United  States.  If  the  enemy  attacks  these 
sea-based  striking  forces,  the  destructive 
power   and  radioactivity  unleashed   Is  spent 


on  the  vast  ocean  wastes  and  not  on  our 
beloved  homeland  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  battle. 

With  our  heavy  artillery  based  at  sea.  the 
enemy  will  never  dare  strike  an  all-out  blow 
against  the  United  States.  He  will  be  com- 
pelled to  look  for  other  Koreas  and  Indo- 
chlnas.  Here  again  we  can  use  the  high 
ground  of  the  sea  to  prevent  such  aggres- 
sion. Naval  forces — attack-carrier  forces 
and  amphibious  forces  have  played  primary 
roles  In  beating  back  the  onslaughts  in  the 
Far  East  and  making  bluffs  out  of  threats 
In  the  Middle  E;ist.  They  have  shown  their 
ability -to  wield  the  scalpel  as  well,  as  the 
meat-ax. 

If  we  are  to  use  this  high  ground,  we  must 
keep  the  enemy  from  gaining  control  of  it. 
We  must  be  able  to  destroy  his  submarines 
and  ships  off  our  coasts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
oceans  and  In  their  home  waters  As  long 
as  we  can  do  this,  the  high  ground  of  the 
sea  is  there  for  us  to  exploit. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  time  and  how  tremen- 
dously necessary  time  is  to  a  nation 
building  adequate  defenses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  security  and  its  freedom. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  United  States 
of  America  today.  It  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension how  anyone  possessing  full 
information  relating  to  the  facts  of  our 
defen.ses  and  of  the  world  situation  could 
possibly  vote  to  reject  the  $35  million  so 
necessary  for  tiie  commencement  of  cer- 
tain construction  necessary  in  tlie  build- 
ing of  this  nuclear-powered  super  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  390,  nays  0,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows  : 

[Roll  No.  88] 
YEAS— 390 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 

Allen.  111. 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfvito 
Arend.s 
A.^hley 
A.shmore 
A.^plnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Bilker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barrett 
Baas,  N.  H. 
Ba.»s.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bo.«ich 
Bow 
Boykln 
Boyle 


Bray 

Breeding 

Brook.s,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brownson 

Broyhill 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrd 

Byrne.  III. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carrigg 

Cederberg 

Cellcr 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

C'henoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 

Colmer 

Coo  ley 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Cunningham, 

Nebr. 
Curtln 


Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davi.s,  Oa. 

Dawson.  111. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Delaney 

Dellay 

Dennlson 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devereux 

Dingell 

Dixon 

DoiUnger 

IX)nohue 

Dooley 

Dorn,  N.T 

Dorn,  8.  C. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Eberharter 

Edmoiidsun 

Elliott 

Engle 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fa.scell 

Feighan 

Fentoa 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Porand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 


Frledel 

LIbonatt 

Riley 

Fulton 

Lipscomb 

Riven 

Oarniatc 

Loser 

RoberU 

Gary 

McCarthy 

Robeson.  Va 

Oathlng.s 

McCormack 

Roblson.  N   Y. 

Clavln 

Mcculloch 

Robslon.  Ky. 

George 

MrDonough 

Rodlno 

Glenn 

MrPall 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Gordon 

McGovern 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Granahan 

Mctiregor 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Grant 

Mclntlre 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Gray 

Mcintosh 

Rooney 

Green.  Oreg 

McMillan 

Roosevelt 

Green,  Pa. 

McVey 

Rutherford 

Grimn 

Macdonald 

Sadlak 

Griffiths 

Machrowlcz 

Kt  George 

Orosa 

Mack.  111. 

Baylor 

Gwlnn 

Mack.  Wash. 

Schenck 

Hagen 

Madden 

Scherer 

Haley 

Magnubon 

Schwengcl 

Halleck 

Mahon 

Scott.  N   C. 

Harden 

MalUlard 

Sonvner 

Hardy 

Martin 

Scudder 

Harris 

Ma.son 

Beely-Brown 

Harrison.  Nebr 

.   Matthews 

belden 

HarrLson,  Va. 

Muy 

Sheehan 

Harvey 

Meade  r 

Shelley 

Haskell 

Merrow 

Sieminskl 

Hays.  Ark 

Me  teal  f 

Bikes 

Hays.  Ohio 

Michel 

Slier 

HeaJey 

Miller.  Md. 

Simpson,  ni. 

Hebert 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Htinphlll 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Sisk 

Henderson 

Mills 

Smith.  Calif. 

Herlong 

Minshall 

Smith.  Mi.ss. 

Hes.lton 

MltcheU 

Smith,  Va. 

Hess 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Spence 

Hiestand 

Moore 

Springer 

Hill 

Morano 

Staggers 

Hillings 

Morgan 

Stauffer 

Hoeven 

Morrison 

Steed 

Hoffman 

Mors 

Taber 

HoUfleld 

Moulter 

Talle 

Holland 

Multer 

Teairue.  Calif. 

Holmes 

Mumma 

Teague.  Tex. 

Holt 

Murray 

Teller 

Holtzman 

Nat<her 

Tcwes 

Horan 

Neal 

Thomas 

Hosmer 

Nicholson 

Thumpnon,  La. 

Huddles  ton 

Nimtz 

Thompson.  N   J. 

Hull 

NIX 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Hvde 

Norblad 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Ikard 

Norrell 

Thorn  berry 

Jarman 

O'Brien.  Ill 

Tdllefson 

Jennings 

OBrlen.  N   Y 

Trimble 

Jensen 

OHara.  III. 

Tuck 

Johansen 

OHara.  Minn. 

Udall 

Johnson 

O'Konskl 

Ullman 

Jonas 

ONelU 

Utt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Osniers 

Vanlk 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ostertag 

Van  Pelt 

Judd 

Pa.istnan 

Van  Zandt 

Karsten 

Patman 

Vinson 

Kean 

Patterson 

Vurwil 

Kearns 

Pelly 

Walnwright 

Keating 

Perkins 

Walter 

Kee 

PfOKt 

Watts 

Kelly.  N.Y. 

Philbin 

Weaver 

Keogh 

rilcher 

Westland 

Kllbum 

Poago 

Wharton 

Kllday 

Poff 

Whltener 

Kilgore 

Polk 

Whltten 

King 

Porter 

Widnall 

Klrwan 

Preston 

Wier 

Kllchln 

Price 

Wlgglesworth 

Kluczynskl 

Prouty 

Williams,  N   Y. 

Knox 

Quie 

Willis 

Krueger 

Rabauv 

Wilson.  Calif 

La fore 

i^ins 

WlI.Hon.  Ind 

Laird 

Ray         - 

WInstead 

Landrum 

Reece.  Tenn 

Withrow 

Lane 

Reed 

Wright 

Lankford 

Rees.  Kans. 

Yates 

Latham 

Reuss 

Young 

LeCompte 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Younger 

Lennon 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Zablocki 

Leslnskl 

Rlehlman 

Zelcnko 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-41 

Andersen, 

Dowdy 

Powell 

H   Carl 

Fisher 

Radwan 

Auchlncloss 

Gregory 

Satitangelo 

Baring 

Gubser 

Saund 

Belcher 

Hale 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bentley 

Jackson 

Sheppard 

Batch 

James 

Shu  ford 

Hoggs 

Jenkins 

Smith.  Kans. 

Buckley 

Kearney 

Sullivan                                     ■ 

Christopher 

Knutson 

Taylor                                      1 

Clevenger 

Marshall 

Tollefson                                 H 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Miller.  Oallf. 

Vorys                                          ■ 

Dies 

Morris 

Williams,  MisM.                        ■ 

Dlggs 

Pillion 

Wolverton                              ■ 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr  Jackson. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. 

Mr    Buckley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr    Radwan. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr    Clevenger. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr  Pillion. 

Mrs.  Knutson  with  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Shuford  with  Mr.  Wulverton. 

Mr.  Marshall  with  Mr  James. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr    H:Ue. 

Mr    Miller  of  California  with  Mr    Vorys. 

Mr   Dies  with  Mr  Bentley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennea-^ee  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr  Ciubser. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr    Dowdy  with  Mr   Belcher. 

Mr    Gregory  with  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Mr.  OKONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  •yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  rollcall  No.  88,  I  was  in 
a  conference  with  the  secretary  of  labor 
of  Pennsylvania  concerning  area-assist- 
ance legislation.  Had  I  been  present  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  this  rollcall  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  may  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
under  rollcall  No.  88. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY  INCREASES 
Mr.  MURRAY  ."submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  72)  to  increase  annuities  payable  to 
certain  annuitants  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disabiUty  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS.  1958 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  734  >  an  act  to  revise  the  basic  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  House  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  what  is  the  gen- 
tleman calling  up  now? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  I  am  re- 
questing a  conference  on  the  amend- 
ments approved  by  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
S.  734. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Rees]  agree  to  it? 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  Oh, 
surely.     We  discussed  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  advised  there  is 
no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? I  After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Corbett,  and 
Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  11:57  a.  m.,  the  House 
stood  in  recess. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives piesided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER,  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
GeiTnany  into  the  Chamber  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Martin,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  the 
part  of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Know- 
land,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Green,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Dirksen. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  follow- 
ing guests,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them: 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  escorted 
by  the  committee  of  Senators  and  Rep' 
resentatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  deem  it  a  high  privilege,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  to  all  of  you,  to  welcome 


Into  this  Chamber  a  man  who  represents 
a  great,  a  proud,  and  a  free  people;  and. 
as  I  said  when  I  presented  the  Chancel- 
lor to  this  House,  a  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  remain  free.     [Applause.] 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  head 
of  the  German  Government,  the  I»resi- 
dent  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many.   [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THEODOR  HEUSS.  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GER- 
MANY 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President.  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  permit  me  first  to 
make  a  E>ersonal  remark. 

I  have  chosen  not  without  hesitation 
to  address  this  august  assembly  in  my 
own  language.  I  would  much  rather 
have  addressed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  English — and  have  es- 
tablished thereby,  perhaps,  a  more  im- 
mediate communication  with  Members 
of  both  Houses.  But  I  have  come  re- 
luctantly to  the  conclusion  that  my  com- 
mand of  your  language  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be — that  it  has.  in  fact,  become 
somewhat  rusty.  I  must  ask  your  indul- 
gence, therefore,  to  allow  me  to  speak 
to  you  in  German. 

I  am  grateful  to  President  Eisenhower 
for  his  invitation  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  myself  the  reality 
of  the.se  United  States.  I  think  I  know 
a  little  about  this  country's  history.  I 
know  many  of  its  citizens  and  I  have 
had  a  great  many  discussions  about  the 
development  and  mentality  of  the  people 
of  this  vast  country.  But  already  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  advance  on  my  visit  here 
beyond  some  very  modest  elementary 
lessons;  and  I,  who  have  written  a  num- 
ber of  books,  promise  you  that  I  shall 
not  write  a  book  as  an  expert  on  the 
United  States  when  I  return  home.  Nor 
do  I  v.ant  to  compete  with  de  Tocqueville. 
The  dimensions  to  be  grasped  compel 
humihty.  But  I  do  appreciate  the  honor 
of  being  able  to  address  this  distinguished 
assembly  whose  debates  and  acts  today 
profoundly  influence  the  world's  destiny. 
It  is  a  world  responsibility  which  the 
American  citizen  has  not  sought  but 
which  he  does  not  shirk. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  with  the  utmost 
candor.  After  Hitler's  recklessness  had 
forced  the  United  States  as  well  into  his 
war,  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  American 
view  of  the  Overman  people:  Every  Ger- 
man seemed  to  be  a  Nazi.  Today  there 
is  not  much  point  in  complaining  about 
this  distortion  of  the  picture.  After  1945 
I  said  to  many  an  ofiBcer  of  the  occupa- 
tion forces:  You,  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  meanness  and  technical  per- 
fection of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship, 
you  are  in  the  happy  position  in  which 
you  cannot  even  imagine  the  terrible 
moral  pressure  to  which  a  people  can  be 
subjected.  When  we  attempted,  after 
1945,  to  reestablish  something  like  public 
life  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  democracy 
we,  too,  suffered  much  distress  resulting 
from  an  outlook  distorted  by  the  passions 
of  war.  After  a  time,  however,  we  saw 
how  the  reality  of  German  life,  little  by 
little,  was  understood  and  interpreted. 
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Ten  years  ago  I  said  that  this  was 
something  quite  new  in  world  history: 
Up  to  May  8,  1945,  the  American  citizen 
had  to  pay  heavy  taxes  In  order  to  de- 
stroy the  German  State  whereas  after 
May  8  he  had  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to 
save  the  German  people.  But  there  was 
not  merely  the  taxpayer's  burden  which 
after  a  few  years  was  absorbed  into  the 
grand  design  of  the  Marshall  plan 
which,  in  turn,  had  evolved  from  the 
Hoover  report.  In  addition  there  was 
the  aid  given  by  the  individual  Ameri- 
can, by  the  churches,  the  charitable  or- 
ganizations, by  the  countless  and  un- 
countable men  and  women  no  matter 
whether  they  were  of  German  origin  oi 
not.  The  love  of  one's  fellow  man  dis- 
solved fear  and  hatred.  I  do  not  come 
to  you  as  a  petitioner.  I  wish  simply 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  action 
which  your  Government  has  taken  as 
well  as  for  the  help  rendered  by  millions 
of  individual  Americans.  The  material 
side  of  this  assistance  was  important 
but  not  decisive:  It  gave  us  moral  uplift 
and  encouragement.  Without  the  help 
of  the  United  States  it  would  have  been 
inconceivable  for  10  million  Germans 
expelled  from  their  homeland  to  be  of- 
fered food,  work  and  shelter.  The  fact 
that  week  after  week  several  thou.sand 
people  flee  to  the  West  from  intellectual 
and  spiritual  slavery  in  the  Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone  continues  to  weich  heavy 
on  the  Federal  Republic — tlieir  numbers 
have  swelled  to  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.  That  stream  of  human  be- 
ings is  at  once  a  lasting  grievance  and 
a  perpetual  reproach. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  at 
my  disposal  by  discussing,  in  terms  of 
personalities,  the  German  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  American  statehood  and 
the  development  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  But  I  think  I  may  say  this 
much:  The  two  great  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  whj  have  become  leg- 
endary figures,  come  to  mind — George 
Washington  knew  that  he  could  depend 
on  the  solid  work  of  organization  done 
by  the  German  General  von  Steuben 
just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  could  rely  on 
the  German  champion  of  freedom,  Carl 
Schurz,  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tive of  the  many  young  Germans  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  quest  of 
those  civic  and  political  rights  for  which 
they  had  fought  vainly  in  Germany  in 
1848.  The  liberal  and  idealistic  element 
represented  by  those  groups  was  easily 
integrated  into  the  American  historical 
concept.  And  tliis  concept  was  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  diligent,  skillful  labor  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  of  German  descent  who 
have  been  absorbed — for  which  they  are 
grateful,  I  may  say — into  the  substance 
of  the  American  Nation. 

We  in  Germany  found  ourselves  In  a 
strange  situation  after  1945.  The  people 
were  exhausted  and  starving;  the  atti- 
tude of  many  toward  the  victorious  pow- 
ers was  "Do  what  you  like  with  us." 
At  that  time  the  reproach  was  heard — 
also  from  this  country — that  the  Ger- 
mans were  sorry  for  themselves.  There 
was  something  in  that.  But  with  the 
coming  of  a  sound  currency  and  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  people  in  Germany  saw 
that  there  was  purpose  again  in  hard 


work  and  efTort.  So  the  Germans  set 
to  work  and  put  life  Into  their  economy 
again.  In  1949  and  1950,  I  told  promi- 
nent American  businessmen  frequently 
that  the  Marshall  plan  funds  were  well 
invested  in  Germany.  Can  you  hold  this 
against  a  people  that  they  have  regained 
economic  strength  through  industrious- 
ness  and  skill,  and  thanks  to  the  eco- 
nomic commonsense  displayed  by  the 
United  States  which  was  the  essential 
condition  for  Gcman  economic  re- 
covery? I  find  nothing  more  interesting 
than  to  read  in  some  newspapers  of  the 
Western  World — thou;j;h  not  In  the 
United  States — that  the  Germans  are 
once  more  becoming  imperialists  be- 
cause they  have  more  or  less  recovered 
their  share  of  the  world's  market. 
Surely,  there  Is  no  Imperialism  but  much 
useful  work  in  building  sturdy  cranes 
and  manufacturing  medical  supplies. 

During  the  past  50  years  Germany  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  acquire  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  nation  which  em- 
bodied, so  to  speak,  eternal  unrest  and 
overweening  ambition.  A  htmdred  years 
earlier — following  the  French  revolution 
and  the  first  N.ipoleon — other  countries 
enjoyed  this  reputation.  It  would  seem 
to  me  a  good  idea  to  get  rid  of  such 
cliches  encountered  here  and  there  in 
new."5papers  and  schoolbooks. 

We.  all  of  us,  must  shed  this  habit  of 
thinking,  while,  at  the  same  time,  not 
abandoning  our  traditional  values.  The 
German  people — who  here  and  there  are 
still  strangely  suspected  of  exemplifying 
acrgressive  nationalism — existed  as  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  a  European  en- 
tity, imbued  with  a  sense  of  rcspon«-i- 
bility  toward  F'urope  as  a  whole.  And 
that  was  at  a  time  when  Spain.  Britain. 
France,  and  later  Ru.ssia.  had  Ion;:  em- 
barked upon  a  very  concrete  policy  of 
expansion.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I 
want  to  engarre  in  polemics  against  his- 
toric events  of  bygone  centuries — that  is 
always  a  senseless  thing  to  do — but  in 
order  to  make  the  discu.ssion  about  our 
pre.scnt  situation  a  little  easier. 

It  is  remarkable:  The  Korean  crisis — 
a  scene  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
traditional  European  concept  of  his- 
tory— has  laid  open,  both  materially  and 
psychologically,  the  fundamental  issue — 
respect  for  law  or  for  arbitrary  power, 
for  violent  action  or  for  free  self-deter- 
mination. I  cannot  here  dwell  on  this. 
But  I  can  say  what  the  cfTect  has  been 
on  u>  in  Germany.  National  freedom — 
including  that  aspect  of  it  which  con- 
cerns the  social  order — is  a  value  which 
must  be  defended.  It  must  be  defended 
not  only  by  those  who  are  immediately 
affected  but  by  all  tho.se  to  whom  peace 
is  a  value  per  se  and  democracy  a  moral 
value.  Believe  me.  it  was  not  easy  in 
Germany  to  explain  the  duty  to  do  mili- 
tary service  to  the  man-in-the-street 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  propaganda 
that  his  military  service  had  been  some 
sort  of  crime  because  the  supreme  com- 
mand had  been  in  the  hands  of  criminals. 
And  yet  it  was  possible  to  establish  in 
people's  consciousness  the  natural  feel- 
ing— that  he  who  cheri.shes  the  security 
of  his  native  soil  and  the  maintenance 
of  freedom  must  also  help  to  safeguard 
them. 


You  must  not  expect  of  me  a  detailed 
exposition  of  our  domestic  German  diffi- 
culties. National  reunification  not  only 
remains  the  object  of  German  longing 
but  also  the  prerequisite  for  Europe's 
recovery.  The  slogan  of  coexistence 
may  imply  the  coexistence  of  different 
ideologies  in  difTerent  national  territories 
but  it  is  ab  urd  to  base  it  on  a  relation- 
ship of  total  power  on  the  one  hand  and 
total  impotence  on  the  other,  which — 
look  at  the  situation  of  1915 — dl.'^rupt.s  a 
nation  and  denies  it  democratic  self- 
determination. 

The  settlement  of  the  Saar  question 
has  shown  tliat  a  patient  policy  which 
recognizes  democratic  rights  can  lead  to 
a  happy  result.  An  onerous  burden  has 
been  lifted  from  German -French  under- 
standing, the  cornerstone  for  strength- 
ening an  all -European  con-sciousness. 
The  German  and  the  French  people  have 
equally  contributed  to  this  success  and 
tliereby  have  at  long  last  brought  about 
a  good  ncit^hborly  relationship  between 
the  two  countries. 

This  much  is  evident:  Tlic  Germans 
know  whore  they  belong.  Their  hi'tory, 
their  intellectual  and  Cliristlan-reli:^ious 
traditions  have  made  them  an  integral 
part  of  what  is  called  the  Western 
World,  On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
neutrality  for  us.  Ihere  is  something 
disquieting  in  the  fear  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  the  Western  press:  Tomorrow 
they  will  reach  an  understanding  with 
Soviet  totalitarianism — that  is  what  we 
term  the  '  Rapallo  ct>mplox" — or  in  the 
.specter  sometimes  evoked  in  Germany: 
Washington  and  Mascow  w  ill  come  to  an 
a'-'reemcnt  and  Germany  will  be  the 
victim.  It  was  very  important  to  u.s — • 
reassuring  in  a  way — that  President 
Eisenhower  repeatedly  made  it  very  clear 
how  much  he  felt  Germany  s  trauic  par- 
tition to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  mortgages 
on  Europe's  future.  We  shall  never, 
never  forget  how  President  Truman  by 
means  of  the  so-called  airlift  in  1948-49, 
with  the  approval  of  the  entire  American 
people,  saved  Germany's  old  capital  of 
Berlin — literally  saved  it — and  thus  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Europe  at  a  crucial 
point.  The  Germans,  too.  have  per- 
ceived it  as  their  duty  to  participate  as 
free  and  active  partners  in  the  poten- 
tialities of  peace  and  freedom  implicit  In 
this  concept  of  the  fate  of  Europe, 
ncnce,  the  Federal  Republic's  loyal  co- 
operation in  the  overall  defense  plan- 
ning of  NATO.  Never  again  in  the  fu- 
ture shall  German  and  American  soldiers 
fight  each  other.  And  we  realize  that 
the  sacrifice  made  by  American  mothers 
in  having  their  sons  in  German  garri- 
sons— not.  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  wars  but  to  prevent  them  by 
tlieir  presence  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
democratic  way  of  life  for  the  future — 
we  realize  that  this  sacrifice  corresponds 
to  the  great  sense  of  duty  which  marks 
your  tradition  of  liberty.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that,  apart 
from  a  few  imhappy  incidents,  many 
good,  personal,  and  even,  in  .some  cases, 
family  connections  have  developed,  as 
well  as  much  fruitful  cooperation  in  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  spheres. 

It  Is  not  the  case — as  simple-minded 
people  sometimco  will  have  it — that  it 
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took  two  lost  wars  to  force  the  Germans 
into  the  school  of  democracy.  One  of 
my  pleasant  memories  is  how  a  scholarly 
American  officer  in  1945  or  1946  explained 
to  me  that  not  only  the  Americans  but 
also  the  Germans  should  know  more 
about  Germany's  old  democratic  tradi- 
tions which  were  preserved  amidst  the 
absolutism  of  the  princes,  and  he  gave 
me  a  lecture  about  the  self-government 
of  the  old  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Ger- 
many. I  have  never  forgotten  this  con- 
versation, which  struck  a  chord  in  my 
own  family  tradition.  That  was.  indeed, 
a  great  German  contribution  to  the 
evolving  burgher  civilization.  And  here. 
I  suppose,  is  the  point  of  contact  and 
of  mutual  stimulation  between  the  two 
sides.  Behind  us  lie  the  bad  times  when 
the  exchange  of  views  and  of  knowledge 
was  stopped.  It  is  among  the  agreeable 
experiences  of  our  time  that  people, 
through  exchange  visiLs.  have  been  able 
to  get  to  know  one  another;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Germans  were  able  to  absorb 
in  this  country  the  breath  of  your  intel- 
lectual and  political  climate.  And  we  on 
our  part  are  glad  to  see  the  many  Ameri- 
cans visiting  our  country  once  more — 
not  only  to  see  the  romantic  Rhine, 
which  100  or  50  years  ago  was  the  main 
attraction  for  travelers,  but  to  ac- 
quaint them.selves  with  our  people,  their 
achievements  and  their  opinions. 

I  am  coming  to  the  end  now,  grateful 
that  you  have  listened  to  mc  with  pa- 
tience. Believe  me  that  our  Germany 
will  never  again  depart  from  the  path  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere resolve  to  be  good  and  dependable 
allies.  As  an  institution  the  office  of  the 
German  Federal  President  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  a.sk  all  those  to 
appreciate  this  who  expect  declarations 
about  such  technical  matters  as  the  con- 
clusion of  a  European  security  pact, 
methods  of  di.sarmament,  and  other 
problems.  What  we  must  aim  at  is  to 
ease  the  social,  economic,  military,  and 
political  problems  causing  tension  in  the 
world — problems  which  have  always  ex- 
isted but  which  have  been  apgravated 
since  1914.  I  have  no  illusions;  I  know 
that  the  pressing  questions  of  giving 
substance  to  European  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  of  achieving  endur- 
ing settlement  in  the  Near  East,  of  safe- 
guarding the  Free  World  against  all  dan- 
gers— that  these  are  not  to  be  minimized. 
These  issues  are  full  of  difficulties,  but 
examples  have  shown  us  that  they  are 
capable  of  solution:  one  need  only  re- 
call the  problems  of  Trieste  and  the  Saar. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Free  World — deeply  rooted  as  they 
are  in  the  Christian  faith — possess  the 
moral  strength  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion and  uphold  their  ideals.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  set  in  motion  some  of  the 
all -pervasive  forces  inherent  in  human 
nature:  reason,  a  sense  of  proportion, 
and  perhaps  a  little  love. 

At  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  post  merid- 
ian. His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  accom- 
panield  by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Chamber. 

I  Applause,   the   Members  rising.] 


The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aflaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

Thp  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now- 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses   was   dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m. 


PROCEEDINGS  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  Saturday  midnight  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  S.  3497. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  BARING,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  clar- 
ification of  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
state  I  was  called  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  this  morning  and,  as  a 
result,  missed  both  rollcalls.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the 
Sikes  amendment  and  "aye"  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


MENSHIKOV  IS  PERSONA  NON 
GRATA 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
portunity afforded  us  to  hear  Prof.  Theo- 
dor  Heuss.  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  is  in  accordance 
with  long-established  and  honored  cus- 
tom of  hearing  directly  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  country,  and  par- 
ticularly countries  which  are  our  friends 
and  allies.  In  sharp  contrast  was  the 
devious  and  improper  attempt  by  Men- 
shikov,  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 
States  representing  the  Russian  despots 


in  the  Kremlin,  who  "systematically  vio- 
lated the  norms  of  behavior  for  diplo- 
matic representatives"  by  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  over  the  heads  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  in  a  futile  effort  to  influence 
them  to  support  the  objective  of  the 
Russian  despots.  One  of  Menshlkov's 
objectives  is  to  prevent  the  rearming  of 
the  free  and  democratic  Government  of 
the  Federal  Flepublic  of  Germany  in 
order  to  defend  itself  against  further 
Russian  Communist  aggression.  Men- 
shikov,  by  his  many  violations  of  the 
norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, has  made  himself  E>ersona 
non  grata  and  it  is  high  time  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  took  immediate  steps 
to  declare  Ambassador  Menshikov  per- 
sona non  grata  so  that  he  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  American  scene. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee may  sit  next  week  while  the 
House  is  in  session  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX    RATE    EXTENSION    BILL   OF 
1958 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  586  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  oi  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12695)  to  provide  for  a  l-year  extension 
of  the  existing  corporat*  normal-tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  all  p)oints 
oi  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  apd  said 
amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  AmeLdments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  %ny  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  olll  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  consid«red  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion, except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require; 
after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]. 


i- 


I 
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House  Resolution  586  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12695.  the  Tax 
Rate  Extension  Act  of  1958.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  a  closed  rule,  2  hours 
of  general  debate  and  waives  points  of 
ordf^r  against  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  extends  for  1  year,  until  July  1. 
1959.  the  present  52-percent  corporate 
income  tax  rate  which  was  due  to  revert 
to  47  percent  as  of  July  1.  1958.  Tliis 
would  occur  through  the  reduction  from 
30  percent  to  25  percent  in  the  normal 
tax  to  which  all  corporate  taxable  in- 
come is  subject.  The  present  corporate 
income  tnx  rate  is  also  extended  for 
mutual  insurance  companies  and  inter- 
issuers.  The  22-percent  surtax  which 
applies  only  to  income  over  $25,000  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  present  exci.?e  tax  rates, 
which  otherwi.se  would  be  reduced  as  of 
July  1.  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  automobiles  and 
auto  parts  and  acces.sorics. 

A  deficit  of  approximately  $4  billion 
Is  anticipated  for  fiscal  1958  and  a  deficit 
of  about  $11  billion  for  fiscal  1959.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  the  coi-porate  and  ex- 
cise tax  rates  are  not  continued  at  tlie 
present  rates,  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  would  be  close  to  $13  billion. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 5S6  so  the  House  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
rule.     I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Keogh  1 . 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPE/^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  I  think,  that  on  the 
close  of  this  historic  joint  meeting  which 
took  place  today  there  was  being  held 
in  the  Borough  of  Churches,  sometimes 
known  as  Brooklyn,  the  129th  annual 
anniversary  day  parade  signifying  the 
founding  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  School 
Union.  On  that  gala  occasion,  unique. 
I  think,  in  the  country,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
are  proudly  proclaiming  their  faith  and 
allegiance,  their  allegiance  to  their  God 
and  to  their  country.  I  wish.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  could  participate  in 
that  happy  holiday  of  holiness. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the    resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.  R.  12695,  with 
Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MlXiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  12695  extends  for 
1  year  from  June  30,  1958,  through  June 
30.  1959,  the  existing  corporate  nomaal 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates. 
The  rates  involved  are  generally  referred 
to  as  the  "Korean  tax  rates." 

I  introduced  this  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  admini.stration.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  ReedI.  introduced  an  identical 
bill,  H.  R.  12G96.  The  full  year  effect  of 
this  bill  will  be  to  retain  $2  5  billion  in 
revenue  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
should  the  extension  not  be  made.  This 
consists  of  $1,710  million  in  corporation 
taxes  and  $794  million  in  excise  taxes. 

The  effect  of  this  1-year  extension  of 
the  corporate  normal  tax  rate  is  to  con- 
tinue this  rate  at  30  percent;  otherwise, 
it  would  be  automatically  reduced  on  July 
1  of  this  year  to  25  percent.  The  surtax 
rate  of  22  percent  on  corporations  is  not 
affected  by  this  bill.  The  excise  tax  rate.s 
which  would  be  continued  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  are  those  on  distilled  spirits, 
beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, and  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

The  expected  deficit  under  existing  condi- 
tions must  probably  be  accepted  as  inevitable, 
although  we  will  continue  to  press  for  effi- 
cient and  economical  management  through- 
out the  Government.  If  the  deficit  Is  to  be 
held  within  present  estimates,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  allow  tax  rates  to  be  reduced. 
C'jnGldering  all  of  the  unfavorable  aspects  of 
such  reductions- -higher  deficits,  higher  In- 
terest costs,  and  hltjher  national  debt — I 
.strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend 
present   tax  rates  for   another  year. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
concurred  in  these  views  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  present  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  many  proposals  that 
have  been  made  to  reduce  taxes  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  the  economy.  I 
have  had  the  staff  submit  monthly  re- 


ports to  me  on  the  latest  information 
relating  to  the  economy.  At  the  present, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  tax  reduc- 
tion.s  should  be  made.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimated  In  the  January 
budget  that  there  would  be  a  $400  mil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  year  1958  which 
ends  this  June  30.  It  is  now  estimated 
by  th*'  .staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  that  the  def- 
icit  will  be  $3.9  billion  for  fl.^cal  year 

1958  if  expenditures  are  $73  billion.  It 
was  estimated  in  the  January  budget 
that  there  would  be  a  surijlus  for  fiscal 
year  1959  of  $500  milli'^'n.  The  staff  now 
estimates  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
19.>9  will  bo  $111  billion  if  expendi- 
tures are  $78  billion.  Expenditures  in 
fiscal  1959  may  reach  $80  billion.  The 
high  expenditure  levels  involved  in  these 
estimates  in  them.selves  should  consti- 
tute a  considerable  stimulant  to  the 
economy.  In  addition,  as  the  committee 
well  knows,  other  measures  have  been 
and  will  be  enacted  by  the  Congre.ss  to 
help  bring  about  economic  recovery.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the.se  exiK-nditures  will 
bring  about  the  desired  result  without 
enlarging  our  prosfx^ctive  deficits. 

Should  the  corporate  and  excise  tax 
rates  involved  in  the  pending  bill  not 
be  extended,   the  deficit  for  fi«cal  year 

1959  would  be  close  to  $13  billion.  Such 
deficits  not  only  have  the  obvious  result 
of  increa.sing  the  national  debt  but 
bring  about  heavier  and  heavier  interest 
charges  on  the  debt  with  all  the  other 
unfortunate  consequences  of  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  economic  condition.s 
very  closely.  Should  it  develop  that 
economic  conditions  worsen  and  the 
trend  in  the  critical  indicator  of  eco- 
nomic activity  call  for  actions  to  bring 
about  economic  recovery,  we  will  take 
the  necessary  action  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  and  the  excise  taxes  in- 
volved in  this  bill  will  automatically  be 
reduced  on  July  1,  by  $2.5  billion.  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  enacted 
to  continue  the  present  rates  for  an- 
other year  to  avoid  this  lo.'^s  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Information  of 
the  House  I  am  including  at  this  point 
tables  which  set  forth  the  amount  of 
revenue  Involved  in  the  pending  bill, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  budget  with  actual 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1957  and  the  latest 
estimates  for  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959: 


Tahi.i;   1. — RfCiijdx,  frprndilurfH,  and  surithi.t  or  deficit  of  the  Federal  dovtrriment,  acltial 
Jcr  Ji.scdl  year  1Uj7,  est i males  for  fiscal  years  I'JoS  and  I'Jo'J 


IDUUoiisof  <loll!in.l 

Aftiial. 
lyj7 

E5llmatP<l,  IW8 

Estimated.  19M 

January 

budget 

ffitlmates 

rnrrpnt 

Staff  fflti- 

niutes 

Jnntjsry 

lMulr«-t 

estiiiiutus 

r"iiTT(*tit 

Ullttu* 

RofvliiH                       .       . ... 

71   0 

»<9  4 

4  1.6 

72  4 
7ZH 
-   4 

«W.  1 

'  73  0 

-3« 

74.4 

73.9 

iflftS 

Kx[H'mllturi'S      .....„„.. 

«7»'  0 

Smiilus  (-I-)  or  tloflcit  (-) 

-11    1 

>  .Vs.siimiiiK  continuation  of  prrseut  rates  of  all  taxes. 

•  KTiwndituro  r.stlin;UPS  arc  those  rrccntly  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-tiry. 

Source:  Stall  of  the  Joint  Coniniitteo  on  Inlornul  Revenue  Ta.tation. 
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TAni.F.  2. — Peceijifs  of  the  Federal  Cotwmvienf,  arhtal  for  fiscal  year  19'7,  eslimaies  for 

fiscal  years  1058  and  19J9 


Poure* 


InilivHunl  Ineomc  laxo* 

Corpoialiun  Income  tuxes... 

Kx<  ia»s . 

F.-;!  it<"  !\nii  rllt  taTPS . 

Kui  ploy  meat  taxtfi 

Cu.^lonu 

&Iu><.vIliiiM<ouj>  rcitii>tji ' 

Total 

Dtilurt: 

Tnin-'fers    to    r»><liml   n\<\  !»<•<•    and    wirv  Ivor? 

iiEWjrBnci'  aii'l  dl.<ctl)illty  •rusl  fund.* 

TiiUV-liT  lo  ra;lro.i<l  nlirrii  «nt  ucx^ouiit 

Trm^f'T  to  hi<;h»;iy  trust   und 

KcfuiKl  of  reopipis 

Net  budget  reorlpt»..._ 


lioii.<  of  doll:ii 

r.si 

Acfnal, 

j-j(liuialt-l,  ly,"* 

E:stiiiia< 

4d,  1U53 

lyj? 

J^KiUary 

Currrnt 

Janii:kry 

Current 

l.iiilnt 

staff  (••;ti- 

buiU'ot 

.':t:ifTc--ri- 

estimates 

niaus 

esUmutcs 

niau>  ' 

39,030 

tn.mn 

ao.nfio 

42.  .vm 

39.600 

21.  &3I 

ao.Hici 

■At.  tJ<)U 

•A).M'> 

17.  7  It. 

lU.Ui.S 

11. 1-'-' 

iu,74a 

11,  Ui.) 

1(1,  an. 

1..37S 

l..'^KI 

l,4.'rO 

I.  .■.s', 

i.-wi 

7.  Ml 

8.72.') 

8.  4.% 

8,yf,3 

8,64<l 

7.'^ 

7!»5 

78.' 

buu 

80.) 

2.  7»V1 

3,  Xil) 

3,30i) 

3.  .120 

3.  fm 

83.076 

87,  132 

M.3M 

89,622 

82,312 

6,  fvi  1 

7. 7(a 

7,  SI'S 

7.9KS 

7,  7.V) 

,.\r, 

r.A) 

Sv". 

cjr, 

r.'i) 

l.4vy 

2.  lan 

2,««H 

2.1-4 

2.11-.' 

X.917 

4.229 

fi,100 

4,445 

5.WMI 

71.  (K9 

72,400 

60,090 

74,400 

6«v  »)() 

'  .\sMiminc  ct)nt!nujil;on  of  i  rrx  iit  r  itci  of  all  Uues. 
•  ln<"li»<lo«  taxt-s  n<il  p|-i<-»  h<'r  •  rliwlficl. 

NoTK,— IH't^vil  may  not  ivl'l  U>  totiN  Ntimi<4  of  ronn-l'nf . 

Sourcv:  titalf  of  Ibe  Jouil  C't  auilitt<'i'  on  liilrmul  itcvtiiui'  Tiiiation. 


Table  3 — Estimated  revi  nue  gain  from  post- 
ponlnff  .scheduled  ra'e  reductions  from 
July  1,  1938.  to  July  J.  1959 

I  Mill  ions  of  Jollarsj 


V.'t 

Full 

elT.-<-t 

Pchrrlule  rate 

>T.'ir 

In  n«(7il 

thill  igo 

elTect 

y.  .ir 
It-.W 

Corp'inllon  in- 

Ri.lner ni>nTial 

1,710 

845 

come  Uix. 

l«\  !>  |«rc"  nt- 
U4H  p«,'iuU. 

Ftr)*  tjiTM: 

A!<'o)i<>l  iaxe.«: 

l)L<illUcd5pirlt«. 

ciUlun 

%<.>  to  J.''  iier 

li;im-l 

127 

2?7 

Ilcer...  .... 

83 

yi 

Wlw-s 

Various  

lU 

11 

Total  nleohol 

230 

3Ji 

taxes 

Totmerrt  taxes: 

4  to  M..' »  per 

210 

2251 

Ci(ti»ri-tlfS 

tllUU.^  Jlii. 

(<:main. 

Piuorneer  atito- 

10  prrent  to  7 

300 

311 

motiik'S. 

IIITtfl  1. 

l';irt«  and  apTPS- 

R  prrf-ci  1  to  5 

w 

6<i 

Mii  K:-  [.  ir  a<Uo- 

pirtviit. 

mobik-s. 

Totil  OXl  i.s<' 

794 

92S 

taxes. 

Total 

»,ao4 

1    '  1,773 

'  rostixmln^  the  ^c-lMilultMl  r.ilr  redtietlon?  will  r<-snlt 
In  ttw  rlimin:ition  of  floor  st.  rks  rt-fun-h  of  tlHO.um.nrtn 
«hl('li  wouKloilKTW  I-.-  l>r  [loi  I  tii  flx-ii  year  \VfAt.  Thrs<> 
buvc  lii'<-n  ^hou  n  iis  '.iiMitii  u:J  rrvrniir  losses  iu  Uic 
fiscal  year  IVM*  for  '.he  \-ariou   cxet^<e  t.ixr.s. 

Sourer  .^'.ifT  of  the  Joiul  Coniinittce  on  Intcrniil 
BivruiM'  THX:ition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  filso  include  at  this 
point  figures  which  may  be  of  general 
interest  relating  lo  in  rsonal  income: 

Total  personal  income 
|In  billonsl 


1957 

1958 

Januarv          ...... ........... 

».-}3';  9 
X<7  « 
339.5 
340  6 
34'J.tt 
344  8 

346  .1 

347  3 
347,  2 

t.H-\  fi 

K«-bru»«ry  ..... 

341    7 

Mureh 

342  2 

Ai>rll       

342  8 

May                      ..... 

June _.... 

July ^ 

Aiiriust ... 

.S.i.uiub«- 





Total  personal  ir.com. 
(In  billioiti>] 


ontlnucd 


Oct'lxT 

NovcmlxT. 
December.. 


19oS 


Totil  ppfSTiial  tnoomo: 


iiillionf 


Axer.iff.  l.st  4  mont'is,  IW? $33.i.o 

.VviT.iKf.  1st  4  nuinl^is,  H'j8 342.  <) 

Sourer:  Kronomlo  Imllratirs  and  Dusiness  News  Ru- 
pert. Di'imrtinent  of  romnjfree. 

Note.— The  t'>l-il  figures  do  not  show  the  eompleti' 
Jilcturr.  1m><tiU!«'  w-ipe.'^  and  s;il:irk-s  have  been  dropping 
r<>iisi(l:TaMy  wl'ile  "t  the  same  time  the  so-f;illed  '•triii.'-- 
fi-r  |^«^^nent•i."  siieh  as  sor-ial  security,  public  assistinee, 
ete.,  fuive  iKvn  steadily  inere.isiiip.  Tor  example.  In 
DiH-einlKT  of  1''57  the  •tr.jnsfer  pnynient.s"  aiuount'.d 
to  nppn)ximat  'ly  $23  billion,  when  is  In  .\prll  of  It'SS 
tliey  umounted  to  approximal*'ly  W.'i.4  billi  )U. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables 
the  cxci.se  taxes  that  are  involved  are 
to  be  found  on  page  6  of  the  committee 
report  al."-o.  You  will  observe  that  the 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  would  be  reduced 
from  $10.50  to  $9  per  gallon;  that  the 
tax  on  beer  would  be  reduced  from  $9 
per  barrel  to  $8  per  barrel;  that  the  tax 
on  wines  would  be  reduced  in  varj-ing 
amounts;  that  the  taxes  on  cigarettes 
would  be  reduced  from  $4  to  $3.50  per 
thousand;  that  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  cars  would  be  re- 
duced from  10  to  7  percent;  on  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories  from  8  to 
5  percent. 

Those  are  the  items  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  bill  before  the  Committee. 
There  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  is  involved  here.  I  think  it 
is  well  for  us  to  repeat  that  in  the  bill 
before  tis,  the  tax  rates  that  we  are  ex- 
tending with  the  exception  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  are  confined  to  the  excise 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wines, 
cigarettes,  and  automobiles  in  the  main. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Are  you  removing  the 
4  cents  per  .short  ton  of  coal  transporta- 
tion tax  on  the  transportation  of  coal? 


Mr.  MILLS.  That  tax  is  not  involved. 
As  I  recall,  that  was  enacted  in  the 
Re%'enue  Act  of  1942.  It  is  not  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  in  view  of  the  sad 
plight  of  the  coal  industry  we  cannot 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  transpor- 
tation tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  I  can  justify  to 
the  House  all  of  our  present  taxes,  if  tlie 
gentleman  will  just  bear  with  me. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  bear 
with  you,  but  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  expect  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  his  own  opinion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mrans 
reported  this  legislation  without  amend- 
ment, after  the  committee  was  apprised 
of  certain  facts  with  respect  to  our  fiscal 
situation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury reported  to  us  in  his  statement, 
which  is  also  included  in  the  report  at 
page  17.  that  it  is  contemplated  that  our 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1959,  beginning 
July  1  next,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S78  or  $80  billion.  Think  of  it:  $78 
or  $80  billion.  The  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion at  the  same  time  reported  to  us  that 
its  best  estimates  of  revenue  within  the 
fiscal  year  1959  is  $66  9  billion.  If  our 
expenditures  are  no  higher  than  $78  bil- 
lion, that  means  a  staggering  deficit  of 
SI  1.1  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  That 
amount  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  brought 
in  under  this  bill,  if  the  legislation  is 
not  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  revenue  in  the  bill  before 
us.  for  fiscal  1959.  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,800  million.  It  will  bring  m 
revenue  over  a  full  12-month  period  of 
around  $2*2  billion,  but  you  understand 
there  is  some  lag  in  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue, so  that  some  of  the  revenues  which 
will  be  derived  under  this  legislation  wiil 
actually  come  in  during  fiscal  1960.  So 
we  would  have  to  add  onto  this  $11.1 
billion  the  amount  that  we  would  refrain 
from  continuing  to  raise  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  legislation.  That  would  mean 
approximately  a  $13-billion  deficit  in 
19o9.  But.  thinking  in  terms  of  what  the 
deficit  might  be  if  our  exp>enditures  ac- 
tually rose  to  the  level  of  $80  billion,  with 
the  estimates  of  revenue  remaining  the 
same,  $66.9  billion,  we  would  find  our- 
selves with  a  deficit  of  $13.1  billion,  plus 
the  amount  of  revenue  involved  in  thi.s 
bill,  or  very  close  to  $15  billion  of  deficit. 

It  is  argued  by  many  people  that  v.c 
ought  to  use  tax  policy  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  by  either  providing  for 
a  general  tax  reduction  in  all  taxes  at 
this  time  or  by  providing  a  combination 
of  general  tax  reductions  affecting  indi- 
viduals and  excises.  It  has  also  been  ar- 
gued that  we  ought  to  confine  our  reduc- 
tions to  excise  taxes.  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation  that  we  have  before  us.  If  we 
should  provide,  in  the  face  of  the  figures 
I  have  just  given  you.  in  addition  thereto, 
general  tax  reductions,  we  would  have  to 
anticipate  in  fiscal  year  1959  a  deficit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  around  $18  bil- 
lion— maybe  more. 

If  we  confine  our  action,  though,  to  the 
excise  taxes,  it  is  anyone's  guess  as  to 
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the  amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  excise-tax  reduction.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  for  us,  in  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand that  exists  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  excise  taxes  without 
looking  at  them  all. 

If  we  undertook  here  today  to  confine 
our  reductions  merely  to  the  3-percent 
tax  on  freight,  I  am  satisfied  that  many 
of  your  constituents  would  contend,  and 
perhaps  justifiably  so,  that  we  were  over- 
looking a  situation  which  they  have 
which  is  just  as  meritorious,  just  as 
worthy  of  our  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  tax  reduction  as  the  particular 
class  of  reduction  in  the  field  of  excise 
taxes  that  we  might  have  selected. 

My  guess  is,  if  we  should  again 
hold  hearings  before  our  committee  on 
excise  taxes,  that  most  of  the  people 
who  are  in  businesses  affected  would  be 
able  to  make  a  case  before  the  commit- 
tee, one  probably  just  about  as  good  as 
the  other.  So,  in  all  probability,  if  we 
undertook  to  reduce  excise  taxes,  we 
might  end  up  with  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  in  reduction.  If  we  did  that, 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  that  we  can  presently  foresee 
as  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1959. 

Let  me  a.^^k  how  much  of  a  deficit  is 
required  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  say 
that  we  should  create  more  deficit  in 
order  to  affect  the  pre.'^ent  downturn  in 
business  activity  and  in  the  economy 
generally.  How  much  is  required?  Does 
anyone  know?  Actually  whether  or  not 
a  deficit  in  Federal  snending  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  of  $11  billion  or  $15  billion 
would  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  to  get  back  into  a 
period  of  siowth  is  anyones  guess.  Can 
we  say,  under  present  conditions,  that 
actually  we  must  add  more  deficit  to 
that  throuiTh  tax  reduction  in  order  to 
create  the  stimulus  that  is  required 
within  the  economy  to  restore  it  to 
growth?    I  do  not  know. 

I  should  point  out  that  it  is  arpued 
by  many  people  that  tax  reduction  as 
such  will  not  be  the  answer  in  the  way 
of  a  stimulus,  that  the  trouble  is  with 
respect  to  the  durable-goods  industry  as 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of 
inventories.  They  think  that  might  not 
be  affected  by  general  tax  reduction  at 
all. 

It  remains,  however,  for  our  committee 
and  for  the  Congress,  I  think,  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  situation  and  to  take/ 
further  action  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  if  things  do  not  im- 
prove as  expected.  I  know  that  many 
contend  that  we  have  taken  action  al- 
ready. Many  are  contending  that  we 
will  take  more  action  on  the  expenditures 
side  that  will  have  its  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. If  we  should  reduce  these  and 
other  taxes  at  the  moment  and  create  a 
larger  deficit  we  may  raise  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Federal  Government  by  a 
dollar  amount  almost  eaual  the  amount 
of  the  tax  reduction.  We  can  talk  all 
we  want  to  about  the  stimulus  it  gives 
to  the  economy  to  reduce  this  or  to  re- 
duce that;  but  those  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment who  make  the  estimates  of  rev- 
tnue.  and  who  advise  us  on  what   the 


effects  of  our  action  are  from  a  techni- 
cal p>oint  of  view,  do  not  give  much 
weight  to  any  offsetting  increases  in  rev- 
enue to  come  in  as  a  result  of  reducing 
taxes  at  this  time.  So  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  we  will  be  adding 
to  the  public  debt  a  good  part  of  what- 
ever amount  of  tax  reduction  we  create, 
and  not  just  in  this  one  fiscal  year.  Also, 
are  we  going  to  be  willing  as  soon  as 
the  situation  revives  to  restore  the  cuts 
which  we  would  propo.se  to  enact  now? 
If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  a  series  of  fiscal 
years  in  the  future  wherein  we  are  going 
to  have  deficits  also  as  a  result  of  the 
deficit  that  we  create  or  the  further 
deficit  we  create  by  a  tax  reduction  in 
the  fi.-^cal  year  1959.  Do  we  want  to 
undertake  that  course  of  action  until  we 
know  absolutely  that  a  tax  reduction  Is 
required  and  i.'^  the  last  effective  remain- 
ing vehicle  that  we  can  use  in  order  to 
bring  us  back  from  the  downturn  in 
which  we  presently  find  ourselves?  Re- 
member that,  in  addition  to  higher  def- 
icits, we  will  have  higher  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  as  well  as  the  po&sibility  of 
inflation. 

I  cannot  now  reach  the  conclusion 
that  this  economy  will  not  come  back 
short  of  a  tax  reduction.  When  we 
reach  the  point  that  I  feel  it  cannot 
come  back  or  that  it  will  not  level  out 
or  come  up  the  hill  short  of  a  tax  re- 
duction I  would  be  willing  under  those 
circumstances  to  be  for  a  tax  reduction. 
I   cannot   reach   that  conclusion   today. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  continue  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  situation.  We  will  recommend 
to  the  House  such  courses  of  action  as 
we  feel  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
and  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
growth. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  want  to  approach  this 
question  from  another  angle.  I  pre- 
sume the  gentleman's  committee  or  his 
staff  has  kept  track  of  the  5-year  tax 
amortization  writeoff  which  was  an- 
other Korean  war  action  during  the 
emergency.  That  has  been  going  on 
now  pretty  nearly  8  years.  What  are 
the  losses  that  occur  through  lack  of  a 
tax  being  restored  where  they  were 
written  off  under  that  plan?  And,  also, 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  what  are  we 
doing  with  reference  to  the  depletion 
allowances?  Those  are  two  items  that 
I  think  would  bring  in  an  equal  amount 
that  some  of  these  excise  taxes  now 
bring  in. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
rapid  amortization  or  to  rapid  depre- 
ciation as  being  a  lo.ss  of  revenue.  Ac- 
tually, this  depreciation  does  not  repre- 
sent lo.ss  of  revenue.  It  represents  a 
postponement  of  revenue.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  postponement  you 
can  say  that  within  a  particular  fiscal 
year  there  is  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
Let  me  say  about  rapid  amortization 
that  I  had  a  bill  pending  for  a  long  time 
to  eliminate  it.  I  did  not  pursue  that 
bill  because  of  action  which  was  taken 
last     year     to     make     limited     use     of 


rapid  amortization.  I  think  there  is 
still  perhaps  in  this  period  some  neces- 
sity or  some  degree  of  advisability  for 
use  of  a  program  of  rapid  depreciation. 
When  we  are  participating  or  about  to 
participate  in  this  further  technological 
advance  in  the  field  of  science,  we  have 
come  up  with  the  need  for  new  facilities 
that  will  have  no  practical  value  ex- 
cept to  the  defense  effort.  It  may  be 
necessary  In  some  instances  in  order  to 
pet  private  enterprise  to  undertake  such 
construction  to  give  them  a  degree  of 
rapid  amortiziition.  But,  at  least,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
rapid  amortization  under  the  limita- 
tions today  is  nothing  to  what  It  was 
during  the  Korean  war  or  in  the  imme- 
diate years  following  the  Korean  war. 
Its  application  Is  very,  very  limited  at 
the  moment.  We  have  been  keeping 
up  with  it.  and  that  is  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  reached  from  my  studies 
of  it. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  how 
much  money  do  we  lose  on  depletion  al- 
lowances. I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figures  of  what  is  involved.  I  am  not 
sure  that  all  of  the  depletion  allowances 
that  are  now  in  effect  or  that  have  been 
urged  are  proper  or  necessary.  The 
committee,  however,  and  the  Congress 
have  decided  by  their  affirmative  votes — 
in  our  committee,  at  least — over  the 
years  not  to  do  anything  to  reduce  de- 
pletion allowances.  It  Is  not  just  for 
oil,  but  it  applies  to  all  the  minerals  and 
all  the  nonmetallics.  It  has  been  said 
that  maybe  we  have  included  too  many 
items,  and  perhaps  we  have. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  RefdI  have  in  mind  what  is  In- 
volved in  the  way  of  revenue? 

Mr.  REED.     No. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  remember  one  propo- 
sal made  some  years  ago  with  respect  to 
reductions  of  the  depletion  allowances 
from  the  existing  levels,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  was  about  $400  mil- 
lion of  revenue  in  so-called  excess  al- 
lowances in  that  study.  I  do  not  know 
the   total  figure  as  of  today. 

Mr.  R00SF:VELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows,  a  great  many 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  appeared  before  his  committee 
urging  relief  for  small  business,  in  par- 
ticular have  asked  for  con.sideration  of 
tax  relief  for  small  business  as  well  as 
other  relief  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  gentleman's  committee.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  this  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee  in  the  fu- 
ture so  that  we  may  have  some  idea 
where  small  business  will  go  fiom  here? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  considered  in  the  future:  we 
are  already  in  the  process  of  considering 
it  in  executive  session  We  will — pos- 
sibly tomorrow — be  able  to  conclude 
our  consideration  and  be  in  a  position 
to  have  perfected  a  bill  that  we  can 
report  to  the  House  next  week.  I  have 
said  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  interested 
in  small-business  legislation  of  this  sort 
for  some  time  that  it  was  on  the  cal- 
endar  before   our  committee   and   that 


we  would  report  lerlslatlon.  And.  I 
want  to  thank  the  %  entleman  and  the 
other  members  of  Jus  Conmiittee  on 
Small  Business  for  the  very  valuable 
suggestions  and  reco.-nmendations  that 
they  have  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  du-ing  the  course  of 
the  hearings  that  we  conducted  on  this 
matter  and  since  thit  time.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  i;s. 

I  hojje  the  bill  we  will  report  will  be 
generally  acceptable.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  perhaps  it 
may  not  go  to  the  full  extent  with  respect 
to  all  matters  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  supcest  "d  that  we  go.  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  .satisfa  .tory  to  the  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yiel  1  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wc  uld  like  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  th»^  m:  tter  brought  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
WiERl  regarding  de;5letion  allowance. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  depletion  allowance 
applies  to  the  development,  for  instance, 
of  forcu'n  concessions  held  by  a  company 
like  your  oil  companies  operating  in 
Venezuela'' 

Mr  MILL*^.  Depletion  allowance  does 
apply  to  the  de\tlopn.ent  of  oil  or  min- 
erals, anything  to  which  it  would  apply 
domestically,  also  abroad.  Of  course, 
there  has  to  be  an  Amei-ican  taxpayer 
involved  in  order  for  X  to  apply  abroad. 
But.  it  doe.s  apply. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  this  case  they  are 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  ;s  right.  They  are 
American  taxpayers  :>  broad  who  do  ob- 
tain the  benefit  under  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  two  questions 
regarding  this  subjec  ?  First,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  oil  depletioi  allowance,  when 
was  the  last  time  that  the  House  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  (n  this  matter?  I 
have  been  here  10  y<  ars.  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  question  was  ever 
presented  to  the  House  during  that 
period.  When  was  thi?  last  time  we  were 
permitted  to  vote  on  this  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1954  there  were  some  i;hanges  made  with 
reference  to  dcplrtion  There  were  some 
increases  and  other  modifications.  There 
has  been  one  sub.sequc  nt  piece  of  legisla- 
tion passed  in  the  list  session,  which 
extencied  depletion  £  llowance  on  sand 
and  gravel  to  the  op*  rators  of  licensees 
on  navigable  streams. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  toll 
us  whether  those  bills  were  brought  up 
under  closed  rules? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Majcr  tax  bills  are  as 
the  gentleman  knows 

Mr.  YATES.  When  was  the  last  time 
the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
to  change  the  oil  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  ain  not  certain  when 
the  House  had  such  an  opportunity  on 
the  floor.    Of  coi:r.sr,  clo.sed  rules  permit 


a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
I  remember  that  when  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  initially  passed 

Mr.  YATES.  That  was  1926.  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  1926  Is  the  year  I  be- 
lieve; the  House  passed  it  at  25  percent, 
the  Senate  raised  it  to  30  iiercent  and  in 
conference  they  agreed  on  27 '2  percent. 
It  has  remained  at  that  level  ever  since. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  Presidents 
in  the  past  have  recommended  that  it 
be  reduced,  it  has  never  been  reduced. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  not 
told  US  when  was  the  la.st  time  the 
House  had  the  opportunity  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  has  not  had  that  chance  in  10  years. 
I  believe  this  is  my  20th  year  here,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  had 
a  chance  on  the  floor  to  vote  on  this 
matter  under  an  o\ycn  rule. 

Mr.  YATES.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Because  it  has  always 
been  included  in  a  revenue  bill  under  a 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  a  second  question? 
Does  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  brought  in  this 
bill  to  extend  certain  excise  taxes  mean 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  likely  not  to  bring  in  another  bill 
seeking  to  cut  other  excL*^  taxes  without 
having  first  been  requei.ted  to  do  so  by 
the  administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Without  having  been  re- 
quested ? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Prnsident  or  his  administration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  chairman  of  the  committee — 
and  I  am  being  perfectly  frank  with  the 
gentleman — unless  conditions  get  some- 
what worse  than  they  are  today,  I  have 
no  plan  for  calling  the  committee  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  considering  ex- 
cise tax  reductions  or  a  tax  reduction 
generally.  I  am  not  the  boss;  I  am  the 
servant  of  the  committee.  Any  time  the 
committee  does  not  agree  v.ith  the  posi- 
tion which  I  am  maintaining,  the  com- 
mittee has  a  way  of  considering  these 
matters.  But  I  think  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  as  cognizant  as 
any  group  can  be  of  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences to  oiu-  deficit  situation  from 
any  general  tax  reduction.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  I,  and  all  members  of  the 
committee  would  not  like  to  see  tax  cuts 
if  we  could  afford. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOR.'VNO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  partially  answered  the  question  I 
had  intended  to  ask.  That  is:  Is  the 
Hou.se  to  conclude  from  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  and  from  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  being  considered  now,  that  we 
may  not  expect  any  general  tax  reduction 
or  any  excise  tax  reduction  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man definitely  and  finally  what  may 
happen  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman 


my  o^Ti  present  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  situation.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
position  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  The  President  has 
said,  himself,  that  these  matters  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reviewed.  We  have  said  in 
our  committee  report  that  these  matters 
will  be  reviewed  continually,  but  that  at 
the  moment,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  extend  these  Korean 
tax  rates  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
come  to  the  House  with  any  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORANO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  there  is  a  longshot 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  general 
tax  reduction  bill  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress before  adjournment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  lead  the 
gentleman  into  believing  that  that  is  a 
probability  although  I  think  there  is  a 
possibility  if  the  economic  situation 
should  worsen. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Tn  the  report  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  on  pages  3  and 
4  there  are  set  forth  the  estimated  rev- 
enue lo.sses  if  these  reductions  which 
are  now  called  for  were  not  postponed. 
One  of  the  items  is  the  corporation  in- 
come tax.  Does  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee have  a  breakdown  on  how  much 
of  that  corporate  income  tax  comes  from 
small-business  corporations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  that  figure 
before  me.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  corporate 
tax  is  paid  by  the  few  hundred  larger 
corporations  in  the  United  States  and 
that  a  much  smaller  part  is  paid  by  the 
several  hundred  thousand  of  the  smaller 
corporations  and  the  medium-sized  cor- 
porations; but  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figure. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that  special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  problems  of  small 
business,  as  it  should  be,  but  I  rather  felt 
the  knell  of  doom  was  sounded  with  re- 
spect to  any  tax  reduction  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this: 
There  are  some  of  us  not  as  experienced 
as  the  gentlemen  who  do  hold  the 
theory  that  some  slight  reduction  in  ex- 
cise taxes  would  stimulate  buying  power. 
That  is  particularly  true  as  regards  tlie 
automobile  industry.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that  con- 
sideration at  least  should  be  given  to  the 
removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger 
and  freight  transportation.  In  the  light 
of  what  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  realize 
why  he  said  it  because  I  have  such  faith 
in  his  sincerity  as  well  as  hi."  experience, 
could  we  not  consider  these  matters  on 
their  separate  merits  and  expect  to  see 
a  tax  reduction  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois: 

There  is  over  $700  million  of  revenue 
Involved  in  the  transportation  tax  en 
properly  and  persons.     There  is  over  $1 
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billion  of  revenue  Involved,  as  I  recall 
the  figure,  in  the  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles. I  doubt  very  seriously  that  those 
are  the  only  excise  taxes  about  which  the 
affected  parties  could  make  a  good  case 
for  some  reduction.  If  we  should,  how- 
ever, disregard  the  pleas  of  the  others 
who  are  interested  and  concerned  and 
confine  our  action  to  a  reduction  of  t  hese 
alone.  I  do  not  know  what  psychological 
reaction  we  might  get  from  the  people 
who  feel  just  as  entitled  to  a  reduction 
and  who  would  not  be  offered  any  reduc- 
tion. 

I  tried  to  say  in  my  opening  statement 
that  I  thought  if  we  went  into  this  matter 
of  reducing  excise  taxes  it  might  take  $2 
or  $3  billion  of  revenue  loss  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  that  would  be  made 
for  reduction.  I  do  not  believe  in  view 
of  our  budget  situation  that  we  can  now 
afford  to  take  that  step.  Perhaps  the 
gentlewoman  is  correct.  The  elimina- 
tion of  some  excises  might  stimulate  pur- 
chasing, to  the  extent  that  they  affect 
prices,  because  there  does  appear  to  me 
to  be  some  resistance  at  the  moment  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  present  prices. 

Let  us  take  the  automobile  situation. 
It  was  proposed  in  our  committee  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michipan.  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  we  not  extend  this 
10  percent  rate  on  automobiles,  that  we 
let  that  rate  revert  as  of  June  30  or  July 
1  next,  to  7  percent.  1  hat  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gentlemans  amendment. 
He  offered  the  amendment  becau.se  of  the 
very  critical  situation  which  exists  in  his 
home  city  of  Detroit. 

I  know  that  tliere  are  a  great  number 
of  people  who  believe  that  that  amend- 
ment if  put  into  law  would  materially  af- 
fect the  sale  of  automobiles,  but  let  me 
describe  to  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
what  is  involved.  If  we  reduce  the  au- 
tomobile tax  from  10  to  7  percent  we  are 
reducing  the  tax  by  3  percent  of  the  man- 
ufacturer's price. 

Let  use  take  a  car  that  has  a  manu- 
facturer's price  of  $3,000.  I  do  not 
know  what  make  of  automobile  that 
would  be,  but  it  miL,'ht  be  a  medium- 
priced  car.  a  Buick,  let  us  say.  That, 
perhaps,  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  $90  paid  to  tlie  manufacturer. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  problems  of 
the  automobile  industry  can  all  be  re- 
solved, or  to  a  great  extent  resolved,  by 
a  drop  in  the  price  of  a  Buick  car  of 
$90.  If  that  were  the  case,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  automobile  industry  would 
have  decreased  the  price  by  $90  already. 
But,  it  would  mean  a  considerable  loss 
in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  cannot  assure  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  that  if  we  took  that  course  of 
action,  it  would  result  in  the  good  to 
the  industry  that  she  and  I  hope  will 
come  through  some  course  of  action  to 
that  industry. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Would  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  same  argument  would  hold 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
freight  and  personal  transportation  so 
far  as  helping  the  railroads  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  find  themselves 
today? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  always  said  I 
thought  the  worst  tax  we  had  on  the 
books  was  the  one  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation   of   property   because   I   have 


thought  that  that  tax  has  a  pyramiding 
effect.  One  Individual  figures  his  profit 
on  his  total  cost  including  this  tax  and 
another  individual  figures  his  profit  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  and  so  on.  I  would 
suspect  that  tax  is  pyramided  with  re- 
spect to  many  articles  bought  in  the 
market  place  2  or  3  times.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  always  thought  it  to  be 
the  most  undesirable  tax  and.  perhaps, 
the  worse  tax  that  we  have.  There  are 
other  bad  features  of  this  tax.  I  have 
also  given  considerable  thought  to  the 

tax  on  passengers  as  well.  But.  I  can- 
not now  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  justified  in  confining  our  action  to 
the  mere  elimination  or  reduction  of 
these  taxes  without  doing  something  to 
other  excise  taxes  that  may  also  be  on- 
erous and  burdensome  upon  the  indus- 
tries to  which  they  apply. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  hope  that  the  door  might 
be  left  open  for  further  consideration  of 
these  problems. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  frenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIIXS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
know  that  mo.st  of  us  have  hrard  that 
we  could  stimulate  busine.ss.  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  Federal  revenue, 
if  we  cut  the  capital  gains  tax  in  half. 
I  would  appreciate  the  gentlemans  com- 
ments on  that.  Is  there  anything  to  it? 
What  do   the   gentleman's  experts  say? 

Mr.  MII.L.S.  I  am  opposed  to  a  cut 
In  the  capital  gains  tax  in  half  until  we 
at  least  cut  everybody  else's  tax.  To  be 
frank  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know- 
that  it  is  the  reduction  in  the  rate  that 
an  expert  would  tell  us  would  mean  the 
most  to  the  exchange  of  capital  goods. 
They  tell  me  it  is  a  question  of  the  hold- 
ing period  that  they  would  like  reduced 
as  much  as,  or,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
rate  itself.  The  reason  I  say  that,  and 
let  me  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  Record. 
is  that  the  code,  as  my  friend  knows,  is 
rather  voluminous  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  friend  knows  that  two-thirds 
of  that  code  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  converting  what  would  otherwise  be 
ordinary  income  into  capital  gains.  I 
have  said  repeatedly  that  we  have  -so 
proliferated  the  idea  of  capital  assets 
that  we  are  now  to  the  point  where  now 
we  have  capital  gains  treatment  apply- 
ing where  there  is  no  capital  asset  in- 
volved and  where  there  is  no  sale  or  ex- 
change involved.  Now  until  we  can 
make  adjustments  with  respect  to  the 
definitions,  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
reduce  the  rate  and  certainly  not  at  a 
time  when  that  would  add  to  the  deficit 
or  public  debt. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  In  regard  to  the 
inquiries  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  committee  con- 
sidering any  reduction  of  taxes,  some- 
time later  in  this  session,  the  committee 
leaned  very  heavily,  I  believe,  on  its  de- 
termination of  this  matter  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
would  like  to  a^^k  our  distinguished  chair- 


man if  it  Is  not  true  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  told  our  committee  that 
if  this  bill  is  adopted  today,  there  will 
positively  be  no  recommendations  for  any 
reduction  in  any  kind  of  tax  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  what  he  Indi- 
cated, but  I  was  asked  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  might  do  something,  and  I 
was  trying  to  answer  that  side  of  the 
situation 

Mr.  CRETELLA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  Rentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Can  the  Rentleman 
tell  us  if  thi.s  tax  is  being  reduced,  as  far 
as  excise  taxes  is  concerned,  on  alcohol 
and  other  items  mentioned  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  as  well  as  some 
other  excise  taxes.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation,  the  tax  would  drop  from 
$10  to  $9  50  per  gallon 

Mr  CRETELLA  How  much  Is  In- 
volved in  the  freight  tran.sportation  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Around  $500  million  of 
revenue,  but  those  items  are  not  involved 
in  the  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  At  least  the  commit- 
tee considcr.s  alcohol  and  cigarettes 
arainst  other  taxes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  sir.  The  situation  is 
this,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  the  requests  and  the  decisions  that 
were  made,  that  at  this  particular  time 
no  taxes  should  be  permitted  to  be  re- 
duced. If  we  do  not  pa.ss  this  leKislation 
certain  taxes  would  be  reduced  automati- 
cally, such  as  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  beer, 
whisky,  wine,  and  automobiles,  and  the 
normal  tax  on  corporation  profits. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Then  this  actually 
cannot  be  called  a  tax  reduction  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  it  is  not  a  tax  reduc- 
tion bill.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  freeze 
rates  through  the  fiscal  year  1959  that 
existed  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.     No  tax  relief. 

Mr.  MILLS      No  tax  relief. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  ^  y 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  express—^ 
to  the  gentleman  my  feeling  that  the 
reasons  he  advanced  as  to  why  these 
taxes  should  be  extended  are  certainly 
very  sound,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
I  think  we  have  heard  some  good  fiscal 
resporLsibility. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  In  this  bill  it  refers  to  the  52- 
percent  tax  as  a  normal  tax.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  unfair. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  is  not.  I  am  sorry. 
If  we  do  that  we  are  in  error.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  misunderstood  what 
we  do.  The  52-percent  rates  on  corpo- 
rations include  both  the  normal  and  the 
surtax  rates.  The  normal  tax  rate  un- 
der the  Korean  increase  is  30  percent. 
The  surtax  rate  is  22  percent.  This  bill 
affects  the  30  percent  part.  Without  the 
bill  the  30-percent  rate  would  revert  to 
the  pre-Korean  rate  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  paid  both,  but  we 
should  not  take  this  as  normal,  because 
when  we  have  52  percent  of  the  profits  of 


a  corporation  taken  away  we  are  more 
than  being  solicitous,  and  I  hope  that 
treating  it  as  an  emergency  we  get  back 
to  at  least  less  than  50  percent. 

I  have  said  in  Uie  past  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  taxes,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  tax  cuts  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  can  be  such  as  to 
both  relieve  overburdened  taxpayers  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  an  actual 
Increase  In  the  total  revenue  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  This  has  come 
about  by  giving  taxpayers  a  feeling  that 

It  is  worth  their  while  to  work  and 
produce,  that  it  is  worth  their  while  in 
the  case  of  businesses  to  expand  and  risk 
investment  capital,  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  after  fiKuring  net  return  and  profits 
after  taxes  to  work  more,  or  to  invest 
more  money,  or  to  expand  and  employ 
more  people,  and  thereby  create  a  sit- 
uation which  results  in  greater  income 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  I.  who  has  so  ably 
discu.ssed  this  bill  and  has  such  a  grasp 
of  taxation,  will  acree  that  this  is  not 
the  type  of  legislation  which  would  have 
any  (<reat  effect  one  way  or  the  other 
of  stimulating  work  and  business  expan- 
sion. As  I  indicated  to  tlie  distinguished 
gentleman.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  not 
to  E>oint  up  more  empliatically  that  this 
Is  not  a  normal  tax  we  are  considering 
when  we  extend  the  corporate  rate  from 
47  percent  to  52  percent.  Only  an  emer- 
gency justifies  such  a  high  rate  because, 
as  I  said,  anything  over  50  percent  is 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  socialism. 
When  you  get  to  100  percent  you  are 
there. 

Not  to  extend  this  corporate  rate  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wine,  and  cigarettes  and 
would  hardly  justify  a  vote  to  cut  on 
those  items.  The  cut  in  the  exci.se  tax 
on  passenger  automobiles  is.  I  think,  de- 
sirable but  again  I  do  not  believe  that 
taken  as  a  whole  a  cut  in  the  items  cov- 
ered by  this  leRi.slation  would  have  any 
effect  of  stimulating  an  increase  in  rev- 
enue and.  actually,  if  we  fail  to  pass 
the  bill  there  would  be  a  serious  lo.ss  of 
Federal  income  which  would  mean 
higher  Federal  deficits  and  a  higher  na- 
tional debt.  As  it  is  that  debt  will  go 
up  this  year  about  $4  billion  and  next 
year,  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out,  the 
deficit  could  be  $13  billion  to  $15  billion. 

Let  me  say  at  this  time,  however,  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  I  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  supporting  a  tax 
cut  bill  and  here  I  have  in  mind  one 
similar  to  H.  R.  6452  which  is  the  so- 
called  Sadlak  bill.  I  think  a  measure 
such  as  the  Sadlak  bill  would  indeed  re- 
sult in  increased  incentive  to  work  and 
produce  and  employ,  and  thus  stimu- 
late more  Federal  income.  As  Members 
know,  the  Sadlak  bill  provides  for  both 
personal  and  corporate  income-tax  re- 
ductions. In  the  case  of  individuals, 
the.se  reductions  would  run  over  a  5-year 
period,  changing  the  rates  of  a  range 
from  20  i>ercent  to  91  percent  as  they 
are  at  present  to  a  range  from  19  percent 
up  to  82  percent  maximum.  At  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period  the  tax  would  level 
off  to  15  percent  of  income  over  $2,000 
and  on  $200,000  to  a  tax  of  $67,880  plus 
42  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200,000. 


The  Sadlak  bill  changes  the  present 
normal  tax  for  corporations  of  30  E>er- 
cent  and  reduces  it  over  5  years  to  22 
percent  of  taxable  income.  And  finally, 
of  course,  there  is  a  provision  so  that 
tax  reductions  can  be  postponed  in  pe- 
riods of  emergency  by  the  President  or 
Congress. 

This,  as  I  said.  Is  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  believe  would  be  an  incentive 
to  give  relief  to  the  taxpayer  and  not 
result  in  a  serious  way  on  our  overall  fis- 
cal picture.    But  until  such  time  as  such 

tax  reduction  is  before  this  House,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  we  should  extend  for  1-year 
the  various  taxes  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  that  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  reduce  all  taxes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  I  had  a  letter  last 
week  from  a  friend  who  lives  in  Colo- 
rado. He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  tax 
on  automobiles  would  be  reduced.  He 
needs  an  automobile.  He  would  put  off 
buying  his  automobile  until  after  July 
1  if  the  tax  was  to  be  reduced.  I  wrote 
him  and  told  him  I  did  not  think  the 
tax  would  be  taken  off.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  think  your  committee  has  been 
giving  very  serious  consideration  to  tax 
matters,  but  I  believe  the  propaganda  we 
have  been  receiving  from  the  automobile 
dealers  and  other  people  has  killed  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  sales  and  at 
least  broken  down  the  salesmanship  of 
their  salesmen  in  their  effort  to  get  out 
and  sell  automobiles.  I  believe  if  the 
committee  could  definitelv  come  out  with 
some  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  not  going  to  be  a  reduction  in  taxes 
on  certain  items  we  would  immediately 
get  a  stepup  in  the  sales,  and  the  sales- 
men would  be  able  to  assure  their  E>eople 
that  they  are  buying  at  the  best  price 
now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  far  as  your  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  concerned, 
we  have  come  out  with  the  statement 
here  in  the  report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  has 
been  given  wide  publicity  because  I  think 
the  uncertainty  has  been  killing  a  lot 
of  sales.  I  think  we  will  have  a  pickup 
of  sales  of  automobiles  after  this  bill 
pa.sses. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
right.  I  think  it  has  affected  the  sales 
of  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
watched  him  very  carefully  through  the 
years.  I  commend  him  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  this 
situation  that  he  has  presented  here, 
important  legislative  consideration.  I 
am  glad  to  support  him  in  every  pyossible 
way  that  I  can.  I  believe  he  knows  that, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  In  the 
highest  terms  for  the  attitude  he   has 


taken  on  this  tax  question  and  on  many 
other  questions  that  have  come  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  again 
support  legislation  providing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  certain  tax  rates  that  have  in 
the  past  been  termed  "Korean  war 
taxes."  As  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  has  explained  to  you,  the 
rates  that  would  be  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation, H.  R.  12695,  are  the  existing  52 
percent  corporate  rate  and  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  applicable  to  certain  al- 
coholic beverages,  tobacco,  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  here  about 
the  repeal  of  certain  excise  taxes. 

I  have  studied  rather  extensively  the 
tax  systems  of  other  countries.  Great 
Britain  places  a  great  deal  of  empha.sis 
on  excise  taxes  for  this  reason:  If  the 
income  of  the  country  goes  down  the 
income  tax  yield  declines,  and  imme- 
diately fiscal  trouble,  because  then  re- 
duced revenue  results  except  what  they 
get  from  excises. 

When  we  had  the  1929  depression  you 
will  recall  what  happened ;  our  income 
taxes  went  down  practically  to  the  van- 
ishing point,  and  the  only  stability  we 
had  in  the  tax  field  was  from  the  excise 
taxes.  I  mention  that  only  to  show  that 
with  the  deficit  that  is  in  prospect  of 
some  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  $11  billion  for  the  following 
fiscal  year,  we  have  to  approach  this 
whole  tax  situation  with  a  courageous 
view  point. 

I  think  the  Members  know  my  stand 
on  the  question  of  reduction  of  taxe§.  I 
think  I  introduced  the  first  tax  refllJfi^Dn 
bill  under  the  present  administration. 
I  thought  I  was  right  then  and  /  have 
always  thought  so.  I  believe  it  would 
have  relieved  us  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
diflBculty  we  find  ouiselves  in  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  matter  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, however,  I  think  our  first  duty  is 
to  consider  its  effect  on  our  country  and 
its  security.  I  have  thought  out  this 
matter  of  tax  reduction  as  carefully  as  I 
could  consider  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  important  thing  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  not  to  plunge  them  into 
inflation. 

■When  you  get  right  down  to  it  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  reason  we  have  taxes 
is  because  we  spend  the  money.  Here 
in  Congress  we  appropriate  the  money. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  taxes, 
and  that  is  to  cut  expenditures:  and  I 
think  I  have  as  clear  a  record  on  matters 
of  economy  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  bring  this  point  to  j'ou 
very  forcefully,  because  in  the  future  we 
have  got  to  cut  the  corners  very  consid- 
erably or  we  are  going  to  be  in  an  in- 
flationary situation  that  is  going  to  be 
terrible  in  its  effects. 

In  view  of  the  very  able  and  learned 
discussion  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  it  will  not  be 
my  purpose  to  speak  at  length  on  this 
important  legislation.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  HoUoC  that  this  is  the  second  occa- 
sion durmg  this  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress that  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
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deal  with  the  Important  legislation  af- 
fecting the  fiscal  facts  of  life  as  they  re- 
late to  our  Federal  Government.  The 
first  such  occasion  was  the  instance  of 
our  being  required  to  provide  for  a  $5 
billion  temporary  increase  in  the  statu- 
tory debt  limit.  The  second  occasion  is 
before  us  today.  It  now  seems  inevitable 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we  will 
be  confronted  with  a  third  occasion  In 
which  we  will  be  required  to  deal  with 
Important  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  governmental  affairs  on 
the  Federal  level.  This  third  occasion 
will  in  all  probability  be  the  Instance  of 
our  again  having  to  Increase  by  some 
amount  the  statutory  debt  limit. 

It  is  useless  and  lacking  in  good  faith 
to  chide  an  administration  or  to  admon- 
ish a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  being 
exclusively  responsible  for  this  duty  that 
we  must  perform  today.  It  is  my  view 
that  instead  of  ascribing  fault  elsewhere 
the  membership  of  the  United  States 
Congress  could  properly  spend  time  in 
an  examination  of  voting  records  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  as  individuals 
have  properly  stood  for  frugality  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  EfTicient  and  ef- 
fective economy  in  Government  is  always 
essential.  When  tax  rates  are  as  high 
as  they  are  today  and  Government 
spending  threatens  to  exceed  Govern- 
ment receipts  by  as  much  as  $5  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  SIO  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1959,  it  makes  fru<4ality 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  both  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government. 

It  is  essential  to  our  Nation's  economic 
and  military  security,  as  well  as  nece.ssary 
to  preserve  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
Government,  that  this  legislation  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  de<  ply  about 
this  matter.  If  It  were  possible.  I  would 
be  the  first  one  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce 
taxes.  I  have  voted  against  practically 
all  of  the  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
and  a  lot  of  this  blackmail  and  tribute 
we  have  sent  abroad.  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could,  because  I  realize  that  the 
security  of  this  country  depends  on  its 
financial  integrity,  its  fiscal  integrity. 

We  have  got  to  stop  and  think  now. 
This  is  no  time  to  demagog  on  this  ques- 
tion of  extending  taxes.  If  we  pursue 
an  irresponsible  cour.se  now.  our  citizens 
and  our  Nation  will  suffer.  Every  iiisur- 
ance  recipient,  every  retirement  an- 
nuitant, and  every  wage  earner  in  the 
country  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  our  Government.  The  only  way  we 
can  meet  our  debts  is  to  pay  them  with 
taxes. 

Mr.  CIIELP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  know  of  my  good 
friends  sincerity,  his  ability,  his  under- 
standing and  his  long  and  fruitful  serv- 
ice on  this  great  committee.  Let  me 
briefly  state  my  position  and  then  aslc 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  my 
dear  friend,  what  he  thinks  about  the 
possibility  of  a  tax  cut — especially  for 
our  little  wage  earner — the  head  of  the 
household — that  the  gentleman  has  such 
genuine  sympathy  and  great  under- 
standing for  and  iaas  had  over  the  j  ears. 


He  has  ably  served  his  fine  people.  I 
differ  with  the  so-called  tax  experts  on 
several  phases  of  this  situation.  To  be 
strong,  yes,  we  must  remain:  our  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force,  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  have  to  protect  our- 
selves. We  cannot  afford  to  take  A 
chance.  Although  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  speech  that  the  President  of 
West  Germany  made  here  awhile  ago 
when  he  addressed  us,  I  imderstand  by 
reading  the  ticker-news  of  the  AP  that 
he  said  he  never  wanted  again  to  see 
his  Germans  fight  our  Americans.  And, 
I  am  for  that.  But.  in  order  to  be  sure, 
I  voted  awhile  ago  for  the  Eikcs  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  a  cut  in  our 
Army.  Here  is  the  thing  that  concerns 
me.  Mr.  Rfed.  I  have  Just  returned 
from  down  home.  I  have  Just  engaged 
in  a  primary.  My  people  are  in  financial 
trouble  they  are  suffering.  In  my  little 
hometown  of  5.000  there  arc  500  out  of 
jobs— my  farmers  are  In  difficulty — 
frankly  they  want  a  tax  cut;  they  want 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  here 
about  it.  I  have  always  had  the  theory, 
may  I  .say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  if  we  could  cut  the  income 
tax  of  the  little  fellow,  give  him.  shall 
I  say,  a  better  exemption,  he,  in  the 
final  analysis,  would  have  more  take- 
home  pay.  Regardless  of  what  the 
bureaucrats  and  tax  experts  downtown 
tell  us — if  that  little  guy  had  more  take- 
home  pay,  he  would  spend  more  money 
put  more  of  It  in  circulation;  he  would 
buy  more  tires,  he  would  buy  more  car 
as.sessorics.  he  would  go  to  more  football 
games,  baseball  games,  wrestling 
matches,  sports  events  and  other  things, 
and  In  the  long  run  I  think  that  paroled 
tax  dollar  would  get  back  Into  the  Treas- 
ury till.  I  am  told— and  I  am  like  Will 
Ro.?fr8;  I  only  know  what  I  read — that 
Austria,  one  of  our  friends  that  we 
supported,  that  we  literally  picked  up 
lying  on  the  flat  of  its  financial  and 
economic  back — that  Austria  has  cut  her 
taxes.  They  were  threatened  with  all 
kinds  of  dire  consequence.s — unbalanced 
budget — treasury  in  the  red  if  thry  did 
cut  their  taxes,  but  they  did  have  the 
vision,  courage,  and  wisdom  to  cut  their 
income  taxes,  and  instead  of  going  into 
the  red,  they  tell  me  that  the  treasury 
is  not  only  in  the  green — but  that  they 
have  a  nice  surplus — and  are  doing  all 
right.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
theory — my  ideas  on  this  subject — be- 
cause I  respect  and  admire  my  friend 
from  New  York.  In  my  opinion  you 
have  forgotten  more  about  taxes  and 
our  Government  than  all  of  the  tax  ex- 
perts rolled  into  one. 

Mr.  REED.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  mean,  I  am  disturbed; 
I  am  worried  and  my  people  are  worried. 
I  know  that  it  takes  money  to  o{)erate 
our  great  Nation— I  understand  the 
problem.  But.  tell  me  what  we  must  do 
in  order  to  get  some  tax  relief  and  to 
actually  help  our  Treasmy. 

Mr.  REED.  I  will  tell  you.  First,  we 
must  stop  spending.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue wild  spending.  That  responsibil- 
ity rests  right  in  tiiis  Congress,  and  no- 
where else.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman.  You  have  made  a  speech 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Andrew 


Mellon.  You  recall  Mr.  Mellon  advised 
the  cutting  of  taxes,  and  the  people 
roared  that  they  thought  he  was  crazy 
at  the  time.  But,  taxes  were  cut  at  that 
time.  But  we  did  something  else  at  thai 
time.  too.  We  did  not  endanger  every 
busine.ss  in  this  country  by  rebuilding 
all  of  the  machinery  in  Europe  so  that 
they  could  compete  with  us.  and  we  put 
on  a  tariff,  as  we  hope  to  do  pretty  toon 
here,  to  protect  your  industries  in  the 
South.  And,  when  we  do  that,  then  I 
think  we  can  begin  with  some  degree  of 
logic  to  cut  taxes.  I  agree  with  you.  and 
I  have  always  advocated  that  the  way 
to  Ret  more  revenue  is  to  have  fair  rates 
and  lower  rates.  In  the  20'8  I  voted  for 
4  or  5  tax  reductions,  and  we  raised 
enough  revenue  so  that  we  paid  $1  bil- 
lion on  tlie  national  debt  every  year  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  CHELF.  My  professional  men  tell 
me  this.  Many  ncaring  tlie  sunset  trail 
of  life — men  that  are  needed— doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  and  so  forth — have 
told  me.  I  am  in  the  upper  bracket  now. 
and  I  cannot  save  a  cent.  If  I  make  |4.  I 
have  to  give  Uncle  Sam  $3  of  it — there  Is 
no  incentive  to  work  left.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  these  gentlemen.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  But,  Uiat  is  Just  a 
segment  of  my  ix^ople  who  have  poured 
their  hearts  out  to  me.  For  instance, 
basme.ssmen  tell  me  that  no  longer  do 
they  discuss  how  tins,  tliat,  or  the  otlier 
investment  will  advance  or  promote  a 
certain  business  or  even  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole.  The  big  question  Is:  How  can 
we  work  this  thin^  out  to  .save  taxes — 
pay  as  little  as  |>o&^lble?  How  can  we 
keep  from  giving  it  all  to  the  tax  collec- 
tor? We  will  be  In  a  lot  better  shape 
financially  if  we  hone.stly  and  carefully 
revise  our  entire  tax  structure.  When  a 
per.son  is  taxed  .^;o  hiRh  he  loses  heart  and 
interest  in  carrying  on,  we  have  liad  it, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  REED.  There  Is  a  cloud  hanging 
over  us  tliat  we  cannot,  any  of  us.  dis- 
mis.s.  We  have  the  Rus.sian  menace 
hanging  over  us,  and  we  do  not  know 
at  what  period  of  time  they  will  strike. 
You  know,  in  order  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports, we  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  fur- 
nish Italy  and  Germany  with  war  ma- 
terial. Then  a  great  hue  opened  up. 
Here,  they  .said,  Japan  wants  to  fight 
China.  "  China  was  our  friend  then.  So, 
what  did  we  do?  We  armed  them.  I 
have  the  figures  on  the  amounts  we 
spent  over  there,  and  I  will  be  repeating 
them  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  here. 
Here  we  are  sendin,'  our  materials  to  all 
of  these  countries  m  Europe  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Tiie  day  may  come 
when  we  may  have  another  incident  akin 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  We  have  to  have  se- 
curity in  this  country,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  CHELF.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly right.  I  am  cognizant  of  our  real  prob- 
lem— that  is  why  I  am  seeking  your 
sage  advice  and  counsel  because  I  have 
a  bill  in — as  you  do — to  cut  taxes,  bless 
your  heart. 

Mr.  REED.  And  we  cannot  have  It 
unless  we  have  financial  integrity  in  this 
country,  so  that  our  dollar  is  worth 
something. 

Mr.  CHELP.  That  Is  one  reason,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman,  last  year  for  the 
first  time  I  voted   against  foreign  aid; 
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because,  when  the  time  comes  In  Amer- 
ica when  I  cannot  get  $10,000  for  my 
people  for  a  little  preliminary  fiood  con- 
trol planning  project — just  $10,000 — not 
$10  million — then  I  had  to  vote  against 
giving  away  billions  of  dollars.  I  could 
not  defend  such  a  predicament  back 
home.  If  West  Point.  Ky.,  was  in  India — 
I  could  have  gotten  several  million  for 
them. 

Mr.  REED,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  vote  and  I  hope  he  will 
continue  to  vote  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason  J. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lighted 
In  this  House  22  years  ago.  I  had  been 
a  student  of  taxation  then  for  over  30 
years.  I  was  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se 
and  listened  to  Fred  Vinson  explain  and 
analyze  those  technical  tax  bills,  with 
my  mouth  open,  because  Fred  Vinson 
was  a  ma-ster  at  tliat  work.  When  he 
left  the  House  I  said,  we  will  never 
have  anyone  who  can  do  that  job  as  well 
as  Fred  has  done  it.  Then  along  came 
Jore  Cooper.  Jere  Cooper  had  a  mas- 
ter mind  and  an  ability  not  only  to  grasp 
and  analyze,  but  to  explain  these  tre- 
mendously technical  tax  bills. 

Tlien  Jere  Cooper  was  taken  and  we 
have  now  in  his  place  Wilbur  Mills  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  And  fiom  the  experience 
of  some  40  to  50  ycau  in  tax  matters  I 
say  this  to  the  House,  that  Wilbur 
Mills  fills  completely  the  shoes  of  Jere 
Cooper  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  he  is  following 
mighty  close  to  Fred  Vinson. 

Now  I  know  a  little  bit  about  this 
subject  and  I  feel  that  I  do  have  the 
ability  to  estimate  these  various  peo- 
ple in  this  tax  field.     So  mpch  for  that. 

Our  chairman  has  given  you  a  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  situation.  He  has 
presented  1  side  or  1  picture  of  the  tax 
situation  that  faces  this  Nation  and  of 
this  bill  that  is  before  us.  I  want  to 
present  the  other  side  of  the  picture  so 
that  you  will  have  both  sides  and  weigii 
one  against  the  other. 

I  have  never  voted  for  the  extension 
of  these  wartime  taxes,  never,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  this  time.  Because  of  the 
fact,  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill,  and  I  am  doing  it 
for  a  definite  purpose.  If  we  cnn  get 
substantial  support  for  that  motion  to 
recommit  we  will  be  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  other  body  and  give  them 
the  encouragement  to  do  what  we  could 
have  done,  and  that  is,  repeal  the 
transportation  tax.  for  one  thing. 
lower  the  tax  on  automobiles  for 
another  thing,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  we  ought  to  do  but  they 
Will  do.  When  you  go  to  your  people 
this  fall  in  j'our  campaign  you  will  be 
able  to  say.  "I  didn't  vote  to  cut  your 
taxes  but  the  Senate  did."  And  what 
position  will  that  place  you  in?  That  is 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen.  My 
name  is  Noah,  and  I  prophesy  that  both 
the  transportation  tax  and  the  automo- 
bile tax  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate even  after  we  have  passed  this  bill 
simply  extending  these  taxes. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  philosophy 
that  our  ranking  Member  presented,  that 


this  House  Is  responsible  for  these  heavy 
taxes,  these  Impossible  taxes.  This 
House  Is  responsible  because  it  has  been 
voting  all  of  these  expenditures  many  of 
which  were  not  necessary.  Five  or  six 
billions  could  be  cut  on  our  own  domestic 
things,  and  5  billion  could  be  cut  on  our 
foreign  aid  without  endangermg  our  na- 
tional defense  at  all. 

Let  me  point  out  why  that  Is  so.  We 
have  spent  since  World  War  II  In  for- 
eign aid  over  $60  billions — over  $60  bil- 
lion. And  what  have  we  got  for  it? 
What  is  the  result?  Can  you  brag  any- 
thing about  Indonesia  today,  after  what 
we  have  spent  on  her?  Can  you  do  any 
bragging  about  India  today,  after  what 
we  have  spent  on  her?  Can  we  do  any 
bragging  about  Eg>-pt  and  the  Middle 
East  and  the  mess  they  are  in  after  the 
amount  we  have  spent  there?  Can  you 
do  any  bragging  about  Yugoslavia?  Can 
you  do  any  bragging  about  France? 
Over  $5  billion  has  gone  to  France.  Can 
you  do  too  much  bragging  about  England, 
the  British  Isles,  the  British  Empire, 
after  the  $7-ocid  billion  we  have  given  to 
them?  And  I  could  go  on  with  Algeria 
and  a  lot  of  them. 

But  let  us  come  closer  to  home.  What 
about  South  America?  Do  they  love  us 
today  because  we  have  been  so  kind  to 
them? 

We  have  spent  on  an  average  the  last 
12  years  of  over  $5  billion  a  year.  Would 
not  that  have  made  a  nice  tax  cut  for 
our  people? 

So  I  say.  let  us  balance  the  budget  not 
by  continuing  these  taxes  but  by  cutting 
these  tremendous  expenditures.  That  is 
the  way  to  balance  the  budget.  My  good 
ranking  Member  said  that  Mellon  cut 
the  taxes  three  different  times  and  every 
time  aft<?r  tiie  tax  rates  were  cut  under 
Mellon  more  dollars  flowed  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  More  dollars  came 
into  the  I'ederal  Treasury  because  of  the 
expansion  of  business.  We  had  a  tax  cut 
under  the  Democrats  about  9  years  ago, 
the  Doughton  tax  bill,  and  more  money 
flowed  into  the  Treasury  after  that  tax 
cut.  Then,  we  h.^d  a  tax  cut  here,  I  be- 
lieve, it  was  4  years  ago  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  a  tax  cut  of 
$7,400,000,000  and  within  a  year  more 
dollars  poured  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
because  of  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
business.  These  things  are  a  matter  of 
history  today.  This  is  history.  That  is 
the  way  it  works.  That  is  what  we 
should  do.  So  I  am  offering  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill  which  I  hope  will  get 
substantial  backing  in  this  House  for  the 
affect  it  will  have  in  the  other  body — and 
we  may  tiien  get  some  of  the  tax  cuts 
that  many  of  us  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Chamberlain). 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
somebody  has  been  telling  tall  tales  about 
the  State  of  Michigan.  This  is  natural 
in  Paul  Bunyan's  State,  where  the  lake 
winds  are  more  healthful,  the  pine  trees 
taller,  and  the  weather  better  than  any- 
where else. 

But  sometimes  a  tall  tale  stretches  into 
a  delusion  and  becomes  accepted  as  fact. 


This  has  happened  with  reference  to 
the  automobile  industry. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  other 
body  sincerely  believe  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  somethmg  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Our  State  is  willing  to  let  this  tall  tale 
go  by  the  board  when  it  does  not  do  any 
harm  to  Michigan  and  to  the  whole 
United  States — and  for  that  matter  to 
the  economy  of  the  whole  world. 

But  when  that  tall  tale  becomes  a 
monster  gripping  the  whole  economy  of 
the  United  States  by  the  throat  and 
strangling  it,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  my  State,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can, to  become  vocal  in  my  protest. 

The  fact  is  the  automobile  industry  does 
not  belong  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

It  belongs  to  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union.  And  what  happens  to  the 
automobile  industry  influences  the  econ- 
omy of  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Any  economist  worth  his  charts  and 
graphs  v.ill  tell  you  that  he  watches  the 
automobile  with  the  same  alertness  as  a 
weatherman  watches  his  barometer.  He 
v.ell  knows  that  what  happens  to  the 
automobile  industry  happens  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  putting  to- 
gether of  the  cars  and  the  management 
are  centered  In  Michigan,  but  the  assem- 
bly and  automotive  parts  of  the  industry 
are  located  in  41  States.  More  than 
half  of  the  automotive  manufacturing 
employment  and  payroll  Is  outside  Mich- 
igan. 

Here  are  some  of  the  products  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  and 
the  States  where  they  are  predominantly 
produced.  Glass  comes  principally  from 
Ohio.  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and 
California.  The  top  steel  States  are 
Penn-sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
West  Virgmia,  and  Alabama.  Leather 
manufacture  is  concentrated  m  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Kansas.  Synthetic 
rubber  States  are  chiefly  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
California,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  I  could  go  on  naming  the 
top  six  States  in  the  production  of  other 
products  used  in  the  complete  automobile 
product,  such  as  textiles,  paints,  plastic, 
petroleum,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean  in  the 
unemployment  picture  alone. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  during  the 
past  5  months  since  January  in  only  a 
few  important  American  industrial  cities 
as  a  result  of  the  current  dismal  condi- 
tion of  the  automobile  industry. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Canton  and  You.ngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  unemploy- 
ment rose  on  the  average  of  3  percent, 
bringing  it  between  9  to  12  percent. 

In  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Allentown 
and  Bethlehem,  and  Johet,  111.,  the  un- 
employment figure  also  rose  3  E>ercent, 
bringing  it  between  6  to  9  percent.  Still 
other  cities  like  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  went 
up  to  more  than  12  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

All  of  these  cities  center  around  auto 
production  industries,  such  as  metals, 
auto  hardware,  steel,  rubber,  nickel,  tires, 
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and  other  automotive  equipment,  or  ac- 
cessories. 

Is  It  necessary  for  me  to  remind  my 
colleagrues  that  it  has  been  Just  a  few 
dnys  since  this  same  unemployment  was 
the  subject  of  emergency  legislation? 
Why  put  a  band  aid  on  a  cancer?  Let  us 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  cancer. 

Now  I  am  personally  convinced  from 
all  the  evidence  I  can  find,  that  this  cur- 
rent recession  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  slump  in  the  many  rooted  and  ten- 
,tacled  automotive  industry,  which 
reaches  into  the  whole  economy.  Since 
coming  to  Congress  I  have  consistently 
proposed  that  the  remedy  for  this  situ- 
ation is  the  shot  in  the  arm  which  the 
industry  would  receive  from  the  repeal 
of  the  Federal  auto  excise  tax. 

Now  what  would  this  removal  of  this 
excise  tax  accomplish? 

Simply,  more  sales,  more  production, 
and  simply,  it  follows,  more  jobs. 

And  more  jobs  are  dcFperately  needed 
not  only  in  my  State  of  Michigan  but  in 
all  these  other  industrial  cities  where 
the  unemployment  is  increasing  .steadily 
as  tlie  all-American  automobile  industry 
slumps  further  into  this  recession. 

Any  busmes.sman  knows  that  a  re- 
duced price  for  a  good  product  stimulates 
s.iles. 

The  American  automobile  industi-y 
produces  a  good  product. 

Remove  that  excise  tax  of  10  percent 
and  down  goes  the  price  of  that  good 
product. 

Immediately  the  demand  for  more  pas- 
senger automobiles  will  go  up. 

Industries  all  over  the  country  will 
swing  back  into  full-time  output,  not 
only  of  the  finished  product  but  of  all  the 
variety  of  raw  materials,  parts,  and  other 
products  which  go  into  the  automobile 
before  it  gets  out  onto  the  hii'hway. 
This  increased  auto  production  will  be 
reflected  immediately  in  the  activities 
of  suppliers,  subcontractors,  transporta- 
tion mediums,  dealers,  and  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  The  whole 
network  of  small  businesses  which  de- 
pend so  desperately  on  the  auto  industry 
would  have  a  terrific  stimulant. 

Prom  what  I  read  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  in  the  newspapers  it 
looks  as  if  a  lot  of  the  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  exci.se  tax  is  coming  from 
Texans.  our  President,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Congressional  leader- 
ship in  both  Houses. 

As  I  pointed  out  ep.rlier.  these  Texans 
had  better  realize  right  now  that  their 
cows  are  in  on  thi.;  too. 

The  automobile  industry  consumes  72 
percent  of  all  the  leather  in  the  United 
States,  and  tiie  hides  of  their  cows  are 
riding  around  in  every  back  and  front 
seat  of  every  tailflnned  automobile  on 
the  highways  of  this  Nation  and  a  lot  of 
other  nations  too. 

V/hat  happens  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustry will  get  around  to  happening  to 
their  cows. 

The  cows  mis^ht  like  it  if  they  can  graze 
a  little  longer  in  the  Texan  meadows, 
but  the  owners  of  the  cows  will  not. 

The  owners  of  the  cows  have  to  cat, 
and  tlie  men  and  women  who  work  for 
them  have  to  eat. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  repeal 
of  this  excise  tax,  which  was  originally  a 


war  measure,  would  mean  some  tempo- 
rary loss  In  Federal  revenues.  But  It 
would  also  produce  additional  taxable  In- 
come which  would  be  generated  In  the 
automobile  and  other  related  Industries 
as  well  as  personal  taxable  Income. 

Right  now  the  Treasury  has  sustained 
a  serious  rcdtictlcn  of  tax  revenues  from 
these  industries  as  the  result  of  the  tax 
itself,  simply  because  production  is  down 
about  34  percent  from  the  comparable 
period  in  1957. 

There  is  objection  to  this  repeal  on 
the  purported  grounds  that  such  a  re- 
peal would  be  a  special  privilege  for  the 
automobile  industry. 

On  the  contrary,  It  is  the  present  auto- 
motive excise  tax  that  is  discriminating 
against  the  automotive  industry  and  the 
motor  vehicle  owner.  Many  of  our  war- 
time excise  taxes  have  been  either  re- 
pealed or  .substantially  reduced  since  the 
Korean  war. 

But  this  tax  sits  there  untouched  on 
the  statute  bcok.s — at  exactly  the 
wartime  rate.^.  Certainly  it  is  only  fair 
that  automotive  products  manufactured 
all  over  the  United  States  f^hould  be  ac- 
corded the  same  tax  relief  as  lipsticks. 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  chinchilla  coat*;,  lotus 
flower  perfumes,  golf  clubs,  and  movie 
cameras. 

If  this  Congress  takes  no  action  on  this 
bill,  excire  taxes  on  pa.ssenger  cars  and 
parts  and  acces.-^ories  will  drop  3  percent 
on  July  1.  Yet,  the  recommendation  of 
the  admini.stration-Democratic  leader- 
ship, in  effect,  asks  us  to  raise  these  ex- 
cise rates  above  what  they  would  other- 
wise be  under  current  law  on  July  1.  We 
are,  therefore,  actually  increasing  this 
tax. 

Certainly  the  premi.se  that  the  auto- 
mobile should  be  taxed  because  it  is  a 
luxury  item  is  as  outdated  as  the  model 
T  itself.  Last  year  75  percent  of  all 
families  in  the  United  States  owned  a 
car;  what  is  more,  it  is  estimated  that 
65  percent  of  all  passenger-car  mileage 
is  directly  related  to  the  essential  activi- 
ties of  earning  a  living. 

I  dislike  to  disagree  with  my  Repub- 
lican friends  in  the  executive  branch,  but 
my  first  duty  is  to  my  constituents.  On 
the  current  issue,  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve, in  all  sincerity,  that  a  reduction  or 
repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  pa.ssenger  cars 
and  parts  and  accessories  is  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  my  constituents,  but  also, 
plainly  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  'Ayes"  of  Texas  may  be  loud, 
but  on  this  i.ssue  I  shall  raise  my  voice 
with  a  countering  "No"  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command,  confident 
that  the  immediate  reduction  or  repeal 
of  automotive  excise  taxes  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  my  vote  is  in  pro- 
test of  the  exten-sion  of  the  automotive 
excise  taxes  and  that  it  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  vote  favoring  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  corporate 
taxes. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  correcting  this  tax 
inequity,  and.  at  the  same  time,  con- 
verting this  legislation  into  an  antireces- 
sion measure. 


Mr.    MILLS.     Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  If  they  care  to  do  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
the  many  colleagues  who  have  spyokcn 
out  for  tax  revision,  and  have  pointed  to 
the  oppressive  effect  upon  small  business 
and   the   economy    that   proceeds   from 
conlinuation  of  these  excise  taxes. 

I  believe  a  very  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  view  that  reduction  of 
many  of  these  taxes  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  business  and  will  lead 
to  greater  tax  revenue,  over  the  long 
haul. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  these  taxes — many  of  them,  at 
least — are  unfair  In  their  distribution  of 
the  tax  buiden.  and  have  rested  too  long 
upon  smiill  business. 

If  v.c  are  not  successful  here  In  elimi- 
nating some  of  these  taxes  from  the 
extension  bill,  then  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  proceed 
speedily  to  the  work  of  revision  prom- 
ised us  by  the  committee's  able  chaii- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  my  distinguished  and  able  friend 
and  colleague  from  Michi;;an,  tlie  Hon- 
orable Thvddeus  Machrowicz  in  oppos- 
ing this  bill.  I  will  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  against  tills  bill. 

My  reasons  are  simple.  Unemploy- 
ment is  running  at  the  rate  of  7.5  percent 
of  the  work  force.  My  city  of  Detroit  has 
unemployment  exceeding  208,000,  our 
State  of  Michigan  has  465,000  out  of 
work.  16  and  18  percent,  respectively. 

Experts  expect  unemployment  to  in- 
crea.se,  to  give  us  7  million  unemployed 
in  the  fall.  Six  million  unemployed  are 
expected  In  June  1958. 

Fortune  magazine  predicts  no  upswing 
in  employment  as  late  as  next  spring. 

The  program  and  platform  of  our 
Democratic  Party  advocated  raising  In- 
dividual exemptions  to  $709.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  raise  the  indi- 
vidual exemption  to  $700  and  to  raise  it 
to  $800. 

As  an  antirecession  measure.  It  has 
approval  of  almost  all  our  countrj's  top 
economists.  Most  economists  say  it 
should  be  used  now. 

I  went  before  the  rrreat  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  earlier  this  year  to  urge 
this  form  of  relief  to  our  taxpayers  in  the 
low-  and  middle-income  brackets.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  form  of  tax  relief 
would  cast  no  levcnue  if  loopholes  which 
permit  tremendous  losses  of  tax  revenues 
to  the  upper  bracket  taxpayers  were 
cloj^ed.  I  also  showed  that  a  reduction 
of  this  sort  would  generate  hutze  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  very  people 
who  would  have  to  spend  the  proceeds  of 
such  a  tax  reduction  for  the  necessities 
of  hfc.  This  would  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment large  new  sources  of  revenue  from 
the  resulting  increased  income  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Another  rea/?on  for  my  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  that  the  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger autos  is  extended  for  another 
year  at  10  percent  in.stead  of  the  auto- 
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matlc  reduction  to  7  percent  programed 
In  past  actions  of  this  body. 

Thl.^  was  an  emergency  wartime  tax 
passed  to  discourage  purchase  of  autos. 
This  tax,  aimed  at  discouraging  sales  of 
airto.?,  DOW  doc.n  that  with  a  vengeance. 

The  industry-  at  which  this  tax  Is 
aimed  t«  nom-  badly  depres.sed.  Bales  are 
now  at  least  27  percent  below  last  year. 
No  upswing  is  expected  before  next  year. 

The  auto  industry  consumes  more 
steel,  lead,  tin,  leather,  chrome,  copper, 
and  plastics  than  any  other.  One 
American  wage  earner  in  seven  Is  de- 
pendent on  this  industry  for  his  wages. 
One  dollar  In  nine  spent  In  America  is 
spent  in  connection  with  this  Industry. 
The  buying  power  of  the  auto  industry 
and  its  employees  affects  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  Steel 
operating  at  52  percent  of  capacity  is  dl- 
i-ectly  attributable  to  bad  sales  in  the 
auto  industry. 

Elimination  or  reduction  of  this  tax 
would  be  one  of  the  bigpest  helps  in 
fighting  the  recession  that  Congress 
could  take  at  this  time. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  such  action 
would  unbalance  the  budget.  A  budget 
deficit  of  $3  9  billion  is  anticipated  this 
year.  Best  hopes  at  this  time  are  that 
the  1959  budpet  will  be  out  of  balance  by 
about  $10  billion. 

This  country  is  losing  purchasing 
power  at  the  rate  of  $30  billion  to  $40  bil- 
lion a  year.  Personal  incomes  are 
down — badly  so.  The  national  personal 
income  is  kept  up  largely  by  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation pumped  into  the  economy. 

Each  month  we  wait  we  lose  $4  bil- 
lion In  purchasing  power  and  700,000 
man-hours  of  employment.  The  time 
for  action  was  ycstei-day,  today  may  be 
too  late.  Tomorrow  probably  will  be 
too  late  and  certainly  will  require  much 
more  vigorous  and  costly  action.  Let  us 
move  now,  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  get  a 
good  piece  of  antirecession  legislation 
for  our  people,  and  for  our  country. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congres.^,  and  of  this 
Nation,  an  Inequity  which  exists  in  our 
tax  structure.  I  .speak  specifically  of  the 
taxes  on  telephone  communication, 
known  as  the  excuse  tax  on  telephones. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  goes 
back  to  1943,  when  the  25-percent  tax 
was  imposed  on  long-di.stance  calls  and 
a  15-percent  tax  on  local  calls.  This  was 
a  war  measure,  not  only  to  raise  revenue, 
but  to  discourage  the  use  of  telephone 
communications,  at  a  time  when  all  lines 
were  subject  to  need  for  defen.se  pur- 
poses, and  to  discourage  the  tying  up  of 
operators,  from  a  manpower  utilization 
standpoint.  Originally.  It  was  a  war 
mea.sure.  and  the  telephone  people  of 
this  country,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
all  patriotic,  accepted  the  tax  without 
protest.  The  telephone  people.  I  know, 
did  their  best  to  give  all-out  effort  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  their  services  to  this 
country  were  magnificent. 

In  1954.  the  tax  was  changed  and  since 
that  time  there  has  l)een  a  tax  of  10  per- 
cent on  all  telephone  communications. 
Because  of  this  Inequity,  and  this  extra 
lax  on  the  taxpayer  w  lio  has  a  telephone, 
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r  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  the  privilege  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  told  that  I  could  come 
before  the  committee  in  the  event  they 
had  any  hearings,  but  they  expected  to 
have  no  hearings. 

We  cannot  forget  that  this  tax  is  im- 
posed upon  the  people.  It  is  the  cus- 
tomer who  pays — the  same  cu.«tomer  who 
is  heavily  taxed  in  this  country,  and  who 
is  looking  to  this  Congress  for  some  sort 
of  relief  from  the  high  taxes  which  are 
imposed.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1957,  it  is  calculated  that  the  customer 
was  taxed  $347  million  for  local  calls,  and 
$266  mlUicn  for  long-distance  calls. 

We  now  recognize  the  telephone  as  a 
necessity.  In  1949,  the  Government 
recognized  this  communication  as  a 
necessity  because  it  instituted  a  loan  for 
rural  areas  telephone  service  at  2  per- 
cent, declaring  that  as  essential. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  Commit- 
tee the  editorial  of  the  Chester  News, 
Chester,  S.  C.  of  May  22.  1958.  This 
editorial,  by  the  very  able  editor  of  that 
paper,  points  out  that  if  you  are  an  aver- 
ac;e  telephone  user,  you  pay  $9.50  in  ex- 
cise taxes  each  year.  It  goes  on  to  point 
out  tliat  this  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  averap;e  American,  not  out  of  the 
p>ockct  of  the  telephone  company. 

Not  only  are  we  not  being  given  any 
consideration  on  this  this  year,  but  there 
is  no  promise  in  the  future.  Here  is  a 
war  tax,  instituted  as  a  war  tax  as  an 
emergency  measure.  The  war  is  over, 
and  the  emergency  is  over.  Morally,  this 
tax  sliould  be  taken  off,  and  we  owe  it 
to  the  American  people,  the  telephone 
liser  in  particular  in  this  instance,  to 
assert  the  moralities  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  do  something  about  this. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  my  getting  up 
today  is  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  I  publicly  here  ask  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  give  their 
consideration  to  this  matter  either  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session,  or  early  In 
the  session  for  next  year.  If  they  feel 
that  we  cannot  abolish  this  tax  alto- 
gether in  one  piece,  then  they  could  give 
us  a  graduated  scale  of  reduction,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  customers  and  the 
telephone  people  will  cooperate. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting specifically,  as  I  do  not  know  the 
cost  of  collecting.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  in  the  event  some  telephone  bill  is 
not  paid,  nevertheless  the  tax  must  be 
tran.smittcd.  whether  it  is  collected  or 
not. 

I  should  like  to  cite  to  you  six  reasons 
why  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  com- 
munication should  be  repealed: 

First.  Telephone  communication  is 
essential  to  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
social  life  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  a 
luxury  item.  Nevertheless,  it  is  subject 
to  an  excise  tax  which  normally  applies 
to  such  luxuries  as  furs,  cosmetics,  alco- 
holic beverages,  et  cetera. 

Second.  The  Gallup  poll  has  found 
tliat  the  tax  on  telephone  communica- 
tions is  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the 
excise  taxes  because  it  adds  to  tlie  cost 
of  a  genuine  necessity  in  the  American 
way  of  living. 


Third.  State  regulatory  authorities 
condemn  the  levy  as  "inlmlcable  to 
the  maintenance  of  reasonably  priced 
and  nondiscriminatory  communications 
service,"  because  it  adds  unreasonably  to 
the  rates  and  charges  which  they  have 
carefully  established. 

Fourth.  An  excise  tax  on  telephone 
communications  is  discriminatorj'  since 
it  singles  out  the  telephone  from  other 
essential  household  utility  senices  like 
water,  gas,  and  electricity. 

Fifth.  The  telephone  excise  tax  was 
enacted  primarily  to  assist  in  conserving 
critical  materials  duiing  the  war.  It 
was  an  emergency  measure  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  permanent 
part  of  tax  revenues. 

Sixth.  The  telephone  excise  tax  is  a 
consumer  tax.  Its  repeal  would  result 
in  a  direct  saving  for  the  telephone 
user.  No  part  of  the  tax  saving  could 
be  retained  by  the  telephone  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  take  cognizance  of  the  telephone 
situation,  and  determine  that  future 
legislation  will  give  some  relief. 

I  realize  the  bill  today  does  not  relate 
to  this  subject,  but  since  excise  taxes 
are  before  us,  I  believe  it  appropriate  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  consideration  today  of  extension  of 
excise  taxes  brings  up  some  very  impHMT- 
tant  and  closely  related  questions. 
While  I  support  the  proposed  extension, 
I  personally  regret  that  the  committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  go  sis  far  as  recom- 
mending an  income  tax  cut.  If  properly 
di-awn  this  would  have  the  effect  of  im- 
mediately creating  consumer  purchas- 
ing power,  and  if  temporary,  would  not 
significantly  disrupt  the  budget. 

Anything  less  than  an  all-out  effort  to 
start  an  upward  economic  trend  is  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  many  montlis.  and 
putting  the  jobs  of  many  more  in  jeop- 
ardy. This  risk  is  one  that  is  too  great 
to  take.  Moreover,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  alternative  risks  involved  in  reduc- 
ing Federal  revenues,  if  indeed  tliis  hap- 
pened in  the  long  run,  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  greater  risk  incurred 
by  human  suffering  and  its  consequent 
encouragement  to  communism. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  eliminate  the  strong  hope, 
which  many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  held,  that  the  committee  will  pro- 
duce a  small-business  bill  of  significant 
value.  It  is  important  to  reemphasize 
that  our  so-called  free  enterprise  system 
is  becoming  less  and  less  free  and  less 
and  less  competitive.  If  we  fail  to  give 
small  business  relief  in  this  session,  we 
are  again  running  the  same  kind  of  im- 
necessary  and  unjustified  risks. 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  state  that  his  com- 
mittee would  report  such  a  bill  next 
week.  I,  of  cours^,  do  not  know  what  it 
will  contain,  but  it  must  be  positive  and 
strong  if  it  is  to  be  fully  effective. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  we  are  facing  a  stone  wall  in  secur- 
ing meaningful  tax  revision,  and  this 
disturbs  me. 
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There  are  Inequities  In  the  present  tax 
structure  that  do  serious  injustice  to  in- 
dividuals and  business,  and.  even  more 
important,  do  harm  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  Korean  war-emergency  taxes  were 
not  intended  as  permanent  taxes  or  even 
as  long-term  emergency  taxes.  They 
should  be  revised.  And  do  not  wait  for 
a  proper  time.  Good  times,  bad  times, 
inflation,  recession — the  time  to  correct 
a  handicap  is  when  it  is  diagnosed.  In 
this  instance,  correction  is  overdue. 

Small  business  is  being  hampered  by 
the  present  tax  structure.  Everybody 
knows  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  promise  action  .soon 
on  this  matter.  However,  I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  his  warning  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  less  than  the  revisions  recom- 
mended by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Our  proposals  are  minimal.  Anything 
less,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  be  just  a 
token  effort  or  a  mere  nod  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  problem  that  demands  sub- 
stantially more  than  tokens  or  nods. 

Now,  as  to  this  bill  before  us,  I  feci 
very  strongly  that  some  of  these  excise 
taxes  should  not  be  renewed. 

For  example,  everybody  in  Government 
these  days  is  talking  about  the  plight  of 
the  automobile  indu.stry.  Speakers  uree 
the  industry  to  reduce  car  prices  and 
change  car  designs.  But  let  the  Record 
show  that,  as  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
cerned, the  Government  is  not  willing 
to  take  the  first  step  by  lowering  car 
prices  even  3  percent. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  see  the  automobile 
Industry  on  sounder,  healthier  basis.  It 
is  a  vital  industry  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture— affecting  every  city  and  town.  I 
feel  that  Congress,  in  the  national  inter- 
est, could  lead  the  way  to  fairer  auto 
prices  by  revising  the  excise  tax,  cutting 
It  at  least  50  percent. 

The  national  interest  demands  no  less. 
Automobiles  are  second  only  to  homes 
as  the  largest  single  purchase  an  Ameri- 
can makes. 

Lower  auto  prices  would  have  a  pro- 
found psychological  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  a  very  tangible  effect  upon 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

I  respect  profoundly  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means.  I  know  they  are  completely 
sincere  and  it  is  a  grave  burden  they 
bear. 

No  one  likes  taxp.«;;  and  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  tax.  But,  in  my 
opinion  these  excise  taxes  are  worse  than 
most  taxes.  They  are  built-in  inflation- 
ary forces.  They  are  pyramided  into 
taxes  on  taxes  on  taxes,  and  lead  only 
to  higher  prices. 

An  excise  tax  on  automobiles — a  $3,000 
to  $10,000  purchase — Is  particularly  bad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cannot  stop  this 
extension  in  this  body  at  this  time,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  distinRuished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  take  another  look  at  this 
matter  and  that  he  will  have  a  change 
of  heart.  There  will  never  be  a  better 
time  to  revise  and  readjust  taxes. 

Justice,  economic  growth,  and  the  na- 
tional interest   would  be  better  served. 


In  my  opinion,  If  we  changed  the  taxes 
in  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  hate  to  see  this  House  ex- 
tend them. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
so-called  luxury  tax  on  automobiles 
must  be  abolished.  The  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  act  quickly  in  the  present 
economic  emergency  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  which  may  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  national  economy. 

First,  two  grave  misconceptions  must 
be  discarded,  and  the  problem  viewed  in 
its  true  perspective. 

The  question  of  the  automobile  lux- 
ury tax  is  not.  as  many  think,  a  problem 
of  concern  only  to  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try or  to  one  industry.  It  will  be  shown 
that  the  production,  maintenance,  and 
general  servicing  of  automobiles  touches 
every  segment  of  our  national  economy 
and  involves  persons  working  in  count- 
less interrelated  industries  and  occupa- 
tions. And.  to  the  same  extent,  the 
continued  vitality  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry— a  vitality  theatened  by  an  un- 
justifiable tax — is  essential  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

A  second,  common  misconception  Is 
that  the  automotive  industry  is  localized 
in  one  State.  But  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  car- 
ried on  today  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  by  citizens  separated  by  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  by  the  rivers  and  even 
the  traditions  which  go  to  make  up  the 
vast  United  States. 

No  less  than  19  States  vie  with  Michi- 
gan in  the  production  of  motor  cars. 
California.  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  Geor- 
gia, and  Wisconsin  had,  in  1956,  a  com- 
bined automobile  production  in  excess 
of  that  of  Michigan.  Twelve  other 
States,  as  far  separated  as  Texas  in  the 
Southwest  and  Massachusetts  in  New 
England  produced  cars  which,  in  num- 
ber, far  outweighed  the  production  of 
Michigan.  Tradition  may  have  invested 
Detroit  with  the  title  '"Motor  Capital," 
but  the  hard  fact  is  that  there  has  been 
an  outward  thrust  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
automobile  luxury  tax  has  raised  a  very 
real  problem  for  millions  of  persons  in 
California  and  for  millions  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  short,  the  problem  Is  no  more  a 
local  problem  than  the  economic  crisis 
which  besets  the  country  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  are  those  per- 
sons who  fail  to  see  the  way  in  which  a 
tax  which  impedes  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturers of  the  country  threaten  in- 
dustry in  general. 

The  plain  fact,  supported  by  statistics 
presently  on  file,  with  gathering  agen- 
cies, is  that  1  business  in  6  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  automotive  business. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  car 
owners,  a  nation  which,  since  1945,  has 
produced  56 '2  million  automobiles.  To- 
day 77  percent  of  individuals,  10  years 
and  older,  live  in  households  which  own 
cars. 

The  automobile  Is  not  an  item  di- 
vorced from  the  mainstream  of  our 
economy.  The  components  of  an  auto- 
mobile are,  percentagewise,  the  com- 
ponents of  our  gross  national  manufac- 


ture. Thus.  In  1956.  36  percent  of  the 
radios  produced  in  this  country  went 
into  cars.  In  1956  the  purchase  and 
operation  of  cars  claimed  almost  10  per- 
cent of  all  disposable  personal  income,  a 
vastly  significant  amount  when  It  is  re- 
membered that  out  of  the  remaining 
amount  had  to  come  the  purchaser's 
food.  rent,  hght,  heat,  telephone,  medi- 
cal expenses,  and  savings.  Forty-three 
million  sealed  beam  lamps  were  pro- 
duced in  1  year  for  cars,  as  were  85  mil- 
lion passenger  car  tires.  107  million  gal- 
lons of  antifreeze,  9' 2  million  gallons 
of  brake  fluid;  $19'2  million  of  woolens 
and  worsteds,  2'2  million  electrical 
measuring  units,  a  billion  barrels  of 
automotive  gasoline.  Of  one  wooden 
item  alone  there  were  more  than  a  bil- 
lion units  produced.  For  a  dollar  figure, 
almost  $6  billion  in  automotive  products 
were  produced  in  industries  other  than 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  in  the  single 
year  1954. 

One  out  of  every  six  patents  Issued  is 
automotive.  Auto  factory  payrolls  in 
1956  totaled  over  $3  billion,  dollars  .spent 
in  turn  by  those  factory  workers  for  food 
and  manufactured  goods. 

There  exi.st  today  264.000  retail  auto- 
motive establishments.  80.000  car  repair 
establishments,  and  8.500  car  storage 
facilities,  and  a  grand  total  of  over  4 
million  automotive  business  e.-^tablLsh- 
ments — that  is,  16  percent  of  all  United 
States  business  establishments. 

Only  those  who  refu.se  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  those  statistics  to  the 
yearly  economy  can  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  healthy  economy  of  this  Nation,  in 
even  normal  times,  is  dependent  in  the 
greatest  measure  upon  the  production, 
maintenance  and  general  servicing  of 
automobiles.  And  it  Ls  obvious  even  to 
thase  who  have  not  familiarized  them- 
selves with  the  problem  that,  today, 
many  persons  are  deciding  against  the 
purchase  of  a  car  l)ecause  of  a  luxury 
tax  which  prices  the  car  beyond  their 
ever  more  limited  reach. 

We  cannot  work  at  cross  purposes. 
We  cannot  inhibit  the  sale,  oiieration, 
and  maintenance  of  the  6  million  cars 
produced  in  a  normal  year  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  vital  economy.  We 
cannot  seek  the  healthy  economy  neces- 
sary to  our  country  when  we  preserve  a 
tax  which  impedes  that  industry  on 
which  basic  industry,  such  as  steel,  plant 
manufacture,  lighter  manufacturing, 
and  countless  service  busmesses  are  de- 
pendent. 

The  impeding  luxury  tax  on  automo- 
biles must  be  speedily  reisealed.  Recog- 
nizing, as  I  do.  the  tremendous  value  of 
the  automotive  industry  to  the  entire 
economic  structure  of  America.  I  am 
vitally  oppo.sed  to  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  And.  I  will  seek  to  put  the 
House  on  record  as  to  the  stand  of  the 
membership  on  this  very  important 
measure  dealing  with  an  industry  giv- 
ing employment  to  1  in  7 — an  in- 
dustry which  creates  1  out  of  every  6 
business  enterprises  in  the  country — and 
which  attracts  the  expenditure  of  1 
retail  dollar  out  of  every  5.  The  in- 
direct impact  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  most  economists. 

Automobile  excise  taxes  are  unfair 
and  in  my  opinion  unjust  to  the  lower 
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Income  groups  who  constitute  44  percent 
of  pa.ssenger  car  owners — although  these 
people  earn  less  than  J4,000  a  year.  Ex- 
cise taxes  are  reflected  In  the  used  car 
prices.  The  tax  was  Imposed  originally 
as  an  emergency  measure — long  since 
gone.  The  automotive  industry  has  a 
multiplying  effect  on  other  industries — 
rubber,  plate  glass,  upholstery,  leather, 
steel,  paints,  lacquers,  wool,  cotton, 
synthetic  fiber,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  and 
many,  many  other  products. 

The  automoLive  output  Is  now  30  per- 
cent cmtailed  and  a  continuation  of  the 
depressed  market  will  further  accentuate 
this  percentage  with  a  correspjonding  re- 
flection in  the  industries  dependent 
upon  it  many  of  which  regard  the  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  as  their  best 
customers. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  in  Michigan  have  been  proud  of  the 
contribution  our  great  State  has  made 
to  our  Nation  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 
During  the  past  half  century,  the  auto- 
motive products  of  our  State  have 
helloed  to  radically  change  the  mode  of 
living  for  many  of  us,  giving  tis  the  free- 
dom of  movement  to  live  and  work 
where  we  choose.  During  World  War  II 
and  Uie  Korean  war,  Michigan  was 
noted  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and 
was  one  of  the  industrial  cornerstones 
upon  which  the  defense  of  the  Free 
World  rested. 

The  people  of  Michigan  did  not  com- 
plain when  wartime  taxes  were  imposed 
upon  them  to  help  pay  for  our  huge  war 
effort  and  to  cut  down  Uie  use  of  such 
strategic  materials  as  metals,  rubber, 
gasoline,  and  oil.  This  was  necp.ssary  to 
win  a  war  for  our  very  live?.  The  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  even  went  along  quietly 
when  these  taxes  were  allowed  to  remain 
far  after  the  national  emergency  was 
past  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  om*  tre- 
mendous national  debt. 

But  now,  these  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles are  working  a  severe  Imrdship 
upon  our  State.  This  10-percent  levy  on 
car  sales  has  priced  many  potential  cus- 
tomers out  of  the  automobile  market. 

As  a  consequence.  Michigan  faces 
severe  and  cruel  unemployment.  It  is 
striking  across  the  board  from  the  fac- 
tory worker  to  the  vice  presidents  of  cor- 
poration."5.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest 
labor  statistics  concerning  Michigan  I 
was  able  to  gather  from  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

In  Michigan,  almost  a  half  million — 
some  460.000— are  unemployed.  That  is 
15.7  percent  of  Michigan's  total  work- 
force. Out  of  8  cities  in  our  State  with 
populations  of  more  than  50.000  resi- 
dents, 7  of  these  have  been  declared  crit- 
ical labor-surplus  areas  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Another  12  .•^mailer  com- 
munities are  in  a  similar  situation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
Is  more  than  coincidence  that  the  present 
employment  and  business  recession  is 
very  largely  centei-ed  in  those  areas 
wliich  come  under  Federal  excise  taxes. 
The.«;e  taxes  were  designed  to  cut  down 
customer  demand.  In  this  Instance, 
they  certainly  are  doing  their  job  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  imperative  that  these 
excise  taxes,  particularly  on  automo- 
biles, be  either  cut  or  lowered  drastically. 
1  hey  are  crippling  our  durable  goods  in- 


dustries and  are  adcQng  to  the  burden  of 
unemployment  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  H.  R.  12695  should  be  recommitted 
to  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  order  to  permit  presentation  to 
the  House  of  a  bill  containing  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  taxes  that  will  dc  the 
most  to  stimulate  lagging  consumer  pur- 
cha<=ing  power.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  85th  Congress  is  going  to  have  only 
one  last  opp>ortunity  to  vote  on  an  over- 
all tax  measure  before  it  adjourns.  I 
believe  that  the  realities  of  our  economic 
plight  require  a  tax  reduction  now  in  or- 
der to  restore  employment. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  imposes 
a  duty  on  Congress  to  maintain  "condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  employment  opportunities  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work." 
Today  more  than  5  million  Americans, 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  are  un- 
able to  fijid  work. 

According  to  the  best  information 
available  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  substantial  recovery,  in  the 
absence  of  action  by  Congress,  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  1959.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  .<:ee  our  economy  stagnate  for  an- 
other whole  year,  even  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  we  would  then  start  moving 
forward.  I  am  certainly  not  willing  to 
take  the  chance  that  our  unemployed 
will  reach  7  million  or  more,  which  is  a 
distinct  possibility  if  we  continue  to  do 
nothing. 

An  immediate  tax  cut  can  promptly 
affect  both  consumer  buying  power  and 
the  attitudes  of  businessmen.  Unlike  ex- 
panded Government  expenditures,  a  tax 
cut  can  take  hold  at  once.  It  is  true  that 
a  tax  reduction  does  not  put  money  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  unemployed, 
but  by  increasing  consumer  spending  in 
general,  it  improves  business  and  helf>a 
to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 

In  its  report  of  May  28,  1958,  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  estimated  a  deficit  in 
the  Federal  administrative  budget  for 
fiscal  1958-59  of  $15  billion.  A  tax  cut 
now  may  increase  the  deficit  for  a  quarter 
or  two.  but  thereafter  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  through  increased  revenue  from 
expanding  incomes.  By  incurring  a  mod- 
erate deficit  now.  we  can  avoid  a  stag- 
gering deficit  in  a  matter  of  months. 

Nor  is  a  tax  cut  at  the  present  time 
Inflationary.  A  year  ago,  with  the  econ- 
omy's resources  strained.  I  opposed  a  tax 
cut,  because  the  additional  consumer 
purchr..sing  power  could  have  added  to 
the  inflation.  Today,  with  our  total 
manufacturing  resources  operating  at 
less  than  70  percent  of  capacity,  and 
with  more  than  7  percent  of  the  working 
force  unemployed,  a  tax  cut  would  simply 
put  resources  and  men  back  to  work,  not 
raise  prices. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  large  numbers  of 
our  i>eople.  including  many  of  my  own 
constituents,  oppose  a  tax  cut  on  what 
seem  to  them  patriotic  grounds — "We 
want  jobs,  and  are  willing  to  pay  our 
present  taxes  to  have  them."  The  fal- 
lacy in  this  is  that  jobs  can  be  restored 
quickest  and  best  by  increasing  con- 
sumer   purchasing    power    through    a 


prompt  tax  reduction.  Normally,  to  cut 
taxes  in  an  election  year  is  popular  but 
unwise.  Confronted  as  we  are  with  a 
sharp  recession  this  year,  a  tax  cut  is 
assuredly  wise,  whether  popular  or  not. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  delay  in  enacting 
one. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  appreciate  the  hard  work  and 
conscientious  study  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  put  in 
on  this  bill,  I  must  say  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  their  decision  to  retain  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  at  their  present  levels. 
These  levies  were  Imposed  during 
World  War  n  when  the  purpose  was  to 
curb  consumer  spending  for  scarce  goods 
and  services.  They  were  quite  effective 
in  doing  that  and  they  are  operating 
the  same  way  today.  The  difference  is 
that  today  we  are  in  a  recession  and 
we  should  encourage  consumer  spending 
instead  of  discouraging  it  by  exorbitant 
levies  which  discriminate  unfairly  in  the 
areas  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Is  it  not  ironical  that  we  still  collect 
the  wartime  3  percent  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  the  10  percent  tax 
on  passenger  service  at  a  time  when  we 
are  considering  voting  a  multi-miUion- 
dollar  subsidy  to  the  railroads?  Now  I 
realize  that  because  there  is  no  cutoff 
date  for  the  transp>ortation  taxes  they 
are  not  included  in  the  extension  biU. 
This  would  have  been  a  good  time,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  have  repealed  them  and 
taken  them  off  the  books  once  and  for 
all. 

The  same  might  be  said,  I  think,  for 
the  excises  on  passenger  cars  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  we  extend 
at  the  10  percent  rate  for  another  year. 
Removal  or  drastic  reduction  of  this 
levy,  as  well  as  the  8  percent  excises  on 
auto  parts  and  accessories,  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  revitalize  the  currently  de- 
pressed automobile  industry. 

Removal  of  all  the  wartin>e  excise 
taxes  would  be  a  major  victory  in  our 
war  against  recession. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  recession  has  been  going  on 
since  last  August,  or  for  about  10  months. 
Historically  we  are  informed  that  the 
business  cycle  generally  turns  within  a 
year  of  the  initial  decline.  The  admin- 
istration's gambling  with  the  historical 
tendencies  of  recessions  may  be  too  dan- 
gerous at  this  time  and  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully,  especially  in  view  of 
the  remarks  of  many  distinguished  econ- 
omists, not  the  least  of  whom  is  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  whose  opinion 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  present  re- 
cession may  not  end  in  tlie  near  future. 
Moreover,  it  appears  Uiat  if  any  end 
in  tl>e  recession  occurs,  the  bottoming 
out  will  take  quite  a  while  and  even  ac- 
cording to  such  authorities  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  we  will  probably  have 
5  or  6  million  unemployed  next  year 
at  this  time. 

So  far,  antirecession  measures  which 
have  been  taken  have  been  inadequate, 
and  most  of  these  have  been  forced  upon 
an  administration,  which  is  most  reluc- 
tant, by  a  Democratic  Congress  or  have 
been  built  into  the  economy  by  previous 
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Democratic  Congresses  and  administra- 
tions; for  example,  the  cushioning  af- 
forded by  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  These  benefits,  incidentally, 
have  risen  tremendously  over  the  past 
10  months. 

Tlie  Chief  Finance  Officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  advises  us  that  the 
administration  is  spending  no  more  on 
security  in  the  calendar  year  1958  than 
in  the  calendar  year  1957.  Total  Fed- 
eral outlays  will  not  rise  over  $3  billion 
this  year;  and  this  considers  the  increase 
in  outlays  under  the  road  proKram,  the 
tremendous     surpe     in     unemployment 


this  bill,  H.  R.  12695.  now  belnp  consid- 
ered under  a  closed  rule,  permittinR  no 
amendments,  and  which  in  effect  is  a 
tax-increase  bill. 

If  this  bill  is  not  enacted,  existing  law 
will  require  that  the  normal  taxes  of 
corporations  be  reduced  by  5  percent  and 
that  the  excise  taxes  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  for  such  automobiles 
will  be  reduced  by  3  percent.  The  bill 
also  would  prevent  an  incon'^equential 
tax  cut  on  certain  alcohol  and  tobacco 
items. 

The  bill  does  nothing  for  small  busi- 
ness, it  does  nothing  for  the  wage  earner, 


compensation  benefits,  and  the  Federal     it  does  nothing  for  pensonal-income  tax 


Government  acting  under  the  Housing 
Act  and  under  proposed  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation. 

The  worst  thing  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  regard  has  been  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  administration  to  an 
adequate  tax-reform  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  a  program  which 
would  close  many  of  the  enormous  tax 
loopholes  and  which  would  increase  ex- 
emptions in  the  low-  or  middle-income 
brackets  very  substantially.  The  most 
equitable  way  to  handle  it  would  be  by 
rai.sing  individual  exemptions  from  $G00 
to  $700  or  $800.  At  the  present  time  the 
latter  is  almost  essential. 

Another  gravely  needed  change  In  the 
tax  structure  is  a  repeal  or  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes,  which  today  add  from  $150 
to  $500  to  the  price  of  an  American- 
made  automobile  in  times  of  substan- 
tially increasing  imports  of  cheap  for- 
eign automobiles. 

This  country  is  losing  Income  at  a 
present  rate  of  $30  to  $50  billion  a  year. 
Our  gross  national  product  has  dropped 
from  about  $440  to  about  $420  billions 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  expect  that  it 
could  slip  further  during  the  last  half  of 
this  year. 

Failure  to  deal  with  recessions  prompt- 
ly and  lack  of  adequate  Federal  pro- 
grams to  meet  them  at  the  proper  time 
has  often  resulted  in  .severe  depressions. 

On  the  basis  of  a  loss  of  income  at  the 
rate  of  $30  to  $50  billion  a  year  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  act  costs 
us  about  $4  billion  a  month  and  about 
700,000  man-liours  of  unemployment.  At 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  about  7.5 
percent  of  the  work  force  and  when  we 
have  something  on  the  order  of  468.000 
and  268,000  respectively  unemployed  in 
tiie  State  of  Michigan  and  city  of  De- 
troit it  appears  tliat  something  must  be 
done  forthwith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  act  if  the  Presi- 
dent refu.ses.  One  of  the  fust  things  we 
can  do  is  have  an  adequate  tax  adju.st- 
ment.  We  should  plug  loopholes  and 
raise  the  individual  exemptions  to  in- 
crease purchasing  power  in  an  area 
where  greatest  benefit  is  conferred  on 
the  economy.  We  should  eliminate  the 
tax  on  automobiles  to  permit  the  larg- 
est single  industry  in  this  country  to  act 
as  a  prop  to  the  economy  rather  than  as 
a  ball  and  chain.  We  must  have  this 
tax  reduction  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  am 
coiistrauied  to  urge  tlie  recommittal  of 


payers,  it  does  nothing  about  any  of  tlie 
other  excise  taxes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  a  violation  of  the  pledges  con- 
tained in  the  party  platforms  of  both 
parties.  It  runs  counter  to  the  recom- 
mendations, the  unanimous  recommen- 
dations, of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  fail- 
ing to  give  any  tax  relief  to  small  busi- 
ness. If  the  bill  is  recommitted  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  then 
bring  forth  a  comprehensive  tax  bill 
which  could  do  justice  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in 
brincjing  the  current  rece.s'^ion  to  an  end. 

1  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  debate 
as  to  whether  the  recession  has  come  to 
an  end  or.  as  some  people  say.  "bot- 
tomed out."  The  most  optimistic  dare 
not  say  things  are  petting  better.  The 
most  they  can  hold  out  is  that  we  have 
reached  the  bottom.  That  I  personally 
think  that  things  will  get  worse  before 
they  get  better  is  unimportant.  What  is 
important  is  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  staying  at  the  bottom,  assuming, 
without  conceding,  that  we  have  reached 
the  bottom.  If  we  have  reached  the 
bottom  it  is  time  to  start  climbing  to  the 
top.  We  cannot  do  that  by  passing  a 
bill  of  this  kind. 

In  that  connection  I  am  pleased  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  following  excerpt  from  The  Reces- 
sion— Cause  and  Cure,  published  June 
1958  by  the  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress.  The  excerpt  is  as  follows: 
Needed  Immediate  Programs  for  Recovert 
AND  Growth 

1.  Immediate  but  permanent  Federal  as- 
sistance should  be  extended  to  States  In 
amounts  sufficient  to  provide  Insured  and 
unlns\ired  luiemployed  workers  with  pay- 
ments e(ju,il  to  at  least  half  their  usual 
wages  for  so  long  as  they  may  be  unem- 
ployed. Tills  coxild  add  perhaps  $2  billion 
to  the  ppondlng  stream  by  1&59.  Old-age 
insurance  benefits  and  assistance  should  be 
Increased  rapidly,  and  close  to  doubled  by 
1964; 

2  An  immediate  tax  reduction  of  six  to 
seven  billion  mainly  for  low-  and  middle- 
Income  consumers,  should  be  enacted; 

3.  The  President's  original  budget  for  fi.s- 
cal  1959,  proposing  $72.8  billion  for  8p>eciflc 
purposes  (with  $1.1  billion  for  contingen- 
cies), should  be  raised  by  $4  6  billion 
above  the  $72.8  billion  for  fiscal  1959,  by  more 
than  $11  billion  by  calendar  1960,  and  by 
more  than  $23  billion  by  calendar  1964. 
Major  national  security  outlays  should  be 
lifted  by  about  $2  billion  for  nscal 
1959,  by  about  $5  billion  for  calendar  1960. 
and  by  more  than  $10  billion  by  calendar 
1^JU4.     With    Buuie    allowance    for    expanded 


economic  programs  overseas,  the  balance  of 
the  increased  outlays  should  be  ap|>ortloned 
among  vitally  needed  domestic  programs  to 
achieve  the  per  capita  expansion  set  forth 
above.  The  combination  of  expanded  unem- 
ployment benefits,  tax  reduction,  and  In- 
creased Federal  outlays,  taking  Into  account 
direct  and  Indirect  effects,  would  give  a  lift 
to  the  whole  economy  of  twenty  or  more  bil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  1959.  and  perhaps  thirty 
or  more  billion  for  calendar  1959.  Tills  would 
be  on  the  low  side,  relative  to  our  needs. 
The  Federal  deficit  under  these  programs  In 
fiscal  1959  and  In  calendar  1960  would  be 
less — and  If  two  or  three  billion  were  re- 
couped by  closing  loopholes,  much  less — than 
the  deficits  now  estimated  to  result  from  the 
President's  program  and  the  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic developments  likely  to  follow  It; 

4.  The  tight  money  policy  should  be  re- 
versed. All  Government  housing  credit  and 
insurance  programs  should  Immediately  be 
liberalized  as  to  Interest  rates  and  amortiza- 
tion, and  combined  with  expanded  Federal 
outlays  for  low  Income  housing  and  urban 
redevelopment,  aiming  at  total  construction 
of  about  2  million  new  homes  a  year; 

5.  The  farm  program  should  Immediately 
be  revised  drastically,  with  unified  goals  for 
ample  farm  production  for  domestic  needs 
and  exports,  for  farm  production  facilities 
and  population  adjusted  to  Uiese  needs,  and 
for  farm  incomes  pointed  toward  purity  of 
income; 

6  Some  key  Industries  should  now  make 
price  reductions  and  wage  Increases  geared 
to  expande<l  consumption.  They  will  be 
able  to  do  more  when  the  Government  as- 
sumes Its  prime  rcopoiisiblllty  to  combat 
recession; 

7.  Full  prosperity  and  full  economic 
growth  are  less  Inflationary  than  stagnation 
or  recession  Since  September  1957.  both 
consumer  and  wholesale  prices  have  risen 
faster  than  during  the  period  1948  53  as  a 
whole,  which  was  marked  by  very  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  In  a  generally  full  economy. 

The  Conference  on  Economic  Prog- 
ress includes  the  following  eminent 
Americans: 

Thurman  Arnold,  attorney;  former 
A.ssistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  judge.  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals. 

William  H.  Davis,  attorney:  former 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. 

Abraham  Feinberg,  chairman,  Julius 
Kayser  Co. 

A.  J.  Hayes,  president.  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  vice  presi- 
dent. AFL-CIO. 

Fred  V.  Heinkel.  president,  Missouri 
Farmers  Association.  Inc. 

J.  M.  Kaplan,  industrialist. 

Leon  H.  Keyserling.  economist  and  at- 
torney; former  Chairman,  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

O.  A.  Knight,  president.  Oil.  Chemical, 
and  Atomic  Workers;  vice  president, 
AFL-CIO. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president.  Nation- 
wide Mutual  Insurance  Cos. 

Armand  May.  president.  American 
Associated  Companies.  American  Fac- 
tors Co. 

James  G.  Patton,  president,  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Miles  Pennybacker,  president,  Voltarc 
Tubes.  Inc. 

Walter  P.  Reuther.  president.  United 
Automobile  Workers;  vice  president  and 
member,  executive  committee,  AFL-CIO. 

Marvin  Rosenberg,  chairman.  Cameo 
Curtains,  Inc. 


Glenn  J.  Talbot,  president,  North  Da- 
kota Farmers  Union. 

M.  W.  Thatcher,  president.  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooc>eratives. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  being 
requested  to  renew  the  wartime  excise 
tax  bill  we  are  experiencing  a  thunder- 
ous reminder  of  our  Nations  predica- 
ment resulting  largely  from  former  Con- 
gressional approval  of  temporary  and 
ofttimes  ill-conceived  legislation. 

All  too  often  emergency  revenue  bills 
passed  in  haste  later  become  the  instru- 
ments through  which  funds  may  be 
found  available  for  experimental  as  well 
as  accepted  Government  functions.  Un- 
der normal  economic  conditions  it  is  an 
unfair  imposition  upon  all  the  people  to 
continue  wartime  taxes  to  defray  the 
costs  of  Government  operations  in  peace- 
time. 

We  are  still  paying  Korean  war  ex- 
cises 6  years  after  that  war  ended,  and 
still  faced  with  demands  for  domestic 
outlays,  foreign  aid.  and  an  unprece- 
dented national  defense  incident  to  the 
cold  war. 

Anticipated  revenue  from  all  .sources, 
including  excises,  promises  to  fall  .some 
billions  of  dollars  short  of  the  budgets 
proposed  appropriations,  leaving  no  al- 
ternative to  a  sizable  overdraft  to  add  to 
an  already  hopeless  national  debt. 

The  position  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  admittedly  one  of  choice  be- 
tween two  evils,  is  one  to  be  unavoidably 
repeated  if  the  Congress  neglects  to  re- 
verse Its  former  record  of  approving 
authorized  programs  and  agencies  thcit 
add  mandatory  Treasury  obli,':ations  year 
after  year.  As  long  as  this  Congress 
holds  this  committee  responsible  for  tax- 
producing  legislation  to  pay  the  pyra- 
miding costs  of  ever-increasing  Govern- 
ment functions,  there  can  be  no  tax 
relief  without  deficit  spending,  Infiation, 
and  Impaired  national  credit. 

Repeal  of  excises  promises  a  consider- 
able stimulant  toward  a  restored  econ- 
omy. Regardless  of  anticipated  revenue 
from  extension  of  this  tax  measure,  the 
1959  budget  promises  to  fall  short  of 
proposed  spending.  Since  it  appears 
certain  that  the  debt  limit  will  have  to 
be  raised  in  any  event,  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue resulting  from  rei>eal  of  excises  at 
this  time  could  conceivably  be  balanced 
by  revenue  received  through  expendi- 
tures of   lax  .savings  by  tho.se  affected. 

I  am  one  who  believes  tax  relief  is 
timely,  especially  relief  from  excises.  I 
will,  therefore,  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Our 
p>eople  are  not  only  tax-weary,  they  are 
tax-re.sentful.  It  is  time  we  in  the  Con- 
gress gave  them  a  break.  If  they  will 
demand  less  of  their  Government,  the 
Congress  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  MachrowiczI. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
voted  in  the  committee  against  favorably 
reporting  this  bill  and  intend  to  vote  for 
its  recommittal  to  that  committee  for 
such  action  as  is  to  me  quite  obviously 
dictated  by  the  needs  of  our  times.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  must  take  this  posi- 
tion against  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  my  committee  and  that  of  our  distin- 


guished chairman  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  and  esteem.  Probably  the 
better  way  to  express  my  position  is  to 
say  that  I  deeply  regret  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  reporting  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  being  presented  to  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  the  importance  of  the  vote  on  this 
bill.  It  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  in  this  session  and  it  may 
well  determine  for  the  record  what  our 
position  is  toward  an  effective  program 
to  end  the  present  recession  and  to  re- 
store health  to  our  national  economy. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  tills,  or  if  anyone  thinks  that  he  can 
vote  against  a  recommittal  of  this  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  still  tell  his  constituents  that  he  is 
for  tax  reduction  in  any  field,  personal 
tax  or  other  at  this  time  let  me  assure 
you  that  this  is  probably  your  last  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  tax  reduction  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  unless  of  course, 
the  other  body  in  its  wisdom  will  refuse 
to  ratify  our  decision  today  and  will  ask 
certain  tax  reductions  as  amendments  to 
the  bill.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
sort to  this  method  of  getting  relief, 
constitutionally,  the  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belongs  in  the  House,  and  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  were  to  shirk 
our  responsibility  and  have  to  assume  it 
only  under  the  pressure  and  on  the 
initiative  of  the  other  body. 

I  said  this  will  be  your  last  opportunity 
at  this  session  to  vote  for  tax  relief. 
What  is  the  basis  of  this  statement?  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  decision  for  this 
action  urged  upon  Congress  today  is  that 
of  Secretary  of  Treasury  Anderson,  who 
has  mana!3;ed  to  convince  the  President 
and  the  leadership  of  Congress  of  the 
necessity  for  this  action.  It  is  also  no 
secret  that  he  has  managed  to  convince 
the  President  de"^pite  the  fact  that  the 
President's  own  advisers  on  economic  af- 
fairs, certainly  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  the  overall  problem,  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  that  the  "Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
others  close  to  the  administration,  have 
been  urging  the  President  for  some  tax 
relief,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  the  best 
cure  for  the  present  recession.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  no  secret  that  he  has  also 
managed  to  convince  the  House  leader- 
ship of  the  wisdom  of  this  action  despite 
the  fact  that  many  distinguished  Con- 
gressional leaders  believe  that  tax-reduc- 
tions now  are  justified  and  necessary. 

This  same  Secretary  of  Treasury,  who 
seems  to  wield  such  great  influence,  has 
categorically  stated  to  our  committee  in 
answer  to  my  questions,  that  if  this  bill 
is  adopted  there  will  be  ab.solutely  no  tax 
reduction  recommendation  to  Congress 
at  this  session.  And  he  stated  further 
that  the  administration  has  no  further 
plan  which  it  in'^?nds  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress for  the  ending  of  this  recession. 

So  the  choice  is  clear  today,  under  the 
rule  adopted,  no  amendment  can  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill.  The  entire  debate  on 
this  vital  and  important  subject  will  last 
a  mere  2  hours,  and  the  issue  will  be  de- 
termined finally  and  unequivocally.  The 
only  hope  that  exists  for  deliberate  con- 


sideration and  favorable  action,  will  be 
to  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  back 
with  a  new  bill,  more  realistically  treat- 
ing the  important  problem  before  us. 
Since  this  is  an  important  issue,  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  roUcall  vote  so  that 
every  Member  can  have  an  opp>ortunity 
to  show  how  he  or  she  stood  on  this  issue. 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Tax  Rate 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  because 
of  the  fundamental  implications  for  tax 
policy    contained    in    the    bill. 

Each  and  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se 
has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  inroads 
that  the  current  business  recession  or.  if 
you  will,  depression,  is  making  into  the 
economic  stability  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  hardship  that  is  being 
exacted  of  the  F>eople  who  have  sent 
us  here  to  represent  them.  The  respon- 
sibility which  each  of  us  owes  to  our 
people  behooves  us  to  examine  this  bill 
on  its  merits,  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  implications  for  our  own  districts 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  There 
are  many  areas  in  which  tax  relief  has 
been  suggested.  They  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  committee.  In 
my  opinion,  the  one  area  where  tax  relief 
is  today  especially  justified  and  where 
relief  will  rebound  to  each  and  every 
part  of  the  country  receives  no  consid- 
eration in  this  bill.  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
If  some  think  that  I  am  overstating  my 
case  at  the  onset,  let  me  remind  them 
that  $1  in  every  $9  spent  by  the  Amer- 
ican tapayer  and  consumer  is  spent  for 
products  or  services  related  to  the  auto- 
motive industry,  and  further  that  1  out 
of  every  6  jobs  in  the  country  depends 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  auto- 
motive industry.  However,  my  views  and 
my  position  to  this  bill  are  premised  not 
only  on  the  fact  that  the  temporary  Ko- 
rean excise  tax  made  on  automobiles  is 
not  being  permitted  to  expire  as  it  should, 
but  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  action 
being  advanced  by  the  bill,  which  is  being 
undertaken  without  public  hearings  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
slams  the  door  on  any  chance  for  any 
tax  reduction  this  year,  a  truly  important 
decision. 

A  decision  not  to  reduce  taxes  when 
the  country  is  experiencing  a  business 
recession  of  the  magnitude  currently 
being  experienced  can  only  be  based 
upon  a  finding  that  the  recession  is  bot- 
toming out  and  that  actual  recovery  and 
renewed  growth  have  begim.  Diligent 
efforts  on  my  behalf  have  not  turned  up 
any  such  evidence,  and  I  have  not,  nor 
have  my  colleagues,  had  presented  to  us 
any  such  evidence  by  the  administra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  over- 
whelming body  of  economic  and  busi- 
ne.ss  opinion  as  expressed  by  those 
trained  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  evaluat- 
ing the  position  of  the  economy  is  to  the 
contrary.  "Virtually  every  economist  of 
note  and  every  outstanding  business 
group  in  the  country  are  on  record 
favoring  immediate  tax  reduction  as  an 
antirecession  device. 

Tax  reduction  should  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  long  ago  as  the  first  of  March, 
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by  which  time  It  had  become  evident  to 
all  that  strong  action  was  necessary  to 
reverse  the  economic  decline.     The  ad- 
ministration did  nothing.    We  are  now 
in  the  10th  month  of  the  recession,  with 
little  done  or  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration t)  reverse   the  situation.     Its 
attitude  seems  wholly  negative.     It  re- 
sists  both   spending   programs  and   tax 
reduction.    It  appears  hypnotized  by  the 
mounting  Federal  dcflcit  projected  for 
the  fiscal  year   1958  and   1959.   and  yet 
seems  unwilling,  indeed  unable,  to  advo- 
cate or  put  into  effect  any  action  that 
will  prevent  these  deficits  from  grow- 
ing larger.     For  an  illustration  of   the 
effects  of  this  inactivity  one  has  but  to 
look  at  the  current  position  of  the  auto- 
motive  industry.     Smce   the  beginning 
of    1958   passenger  car   production   has 
been  1  million  units  below  the  level  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957.     De- 
spite this  drop  in  production  of  approxi- 
mately 33  percent,  inventories  of  auto- 
mobiles  are   still   at   a   level   of   about 
800,000.  down  only  .slightly  from  the  all- 
time  record  of  900.000  units  reached  in 
February.      For     the    month     of     July 
through  September,  it  is  estimated  that 
automobile  production  will  be  approxi- 
mately  700,000   unit.s   below   production 
for  the  same  period  in  1957.  a  decline  of 
54  percent  compared  to  the  33  percent 
decline   experienced   to  date   this   year. 
The  consequences  of  these  statistics  for 
the    Federal    Treasury     are     apparent. 
FHrst   quarter   earnings    for   automobile 
producers   before  Federal  income  taxes 
declined  from  $800  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion.    Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year    the    F.-deral    Treasury    suffered    a 
loss  of  $200  million  in  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  receipts  from  the  automotive 
Industry  alone.    Potentially  the  Treasury 
will  lose  $800  million  in  corporate  income 
taxes  from  tho  automotive  industry  this 
year.     When  this  fifiure  is  compared  to 
the   net  loss  of   only  $350   million — the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  estimate  is  $300  mil- 
lion— which  would  result  from  permit- 
ting  the   Korean   excise   tax   rate   of    10 
percent  on  automobiles  to  decline  to  7 
perceni  as  scheduled,  it  .should  be  appar- 
ent  even  to   the  Treasury   Department 
that   an   effort   to   supply    an   incentive 
throut'h  the  u:  e  cf  the  tax  structure  to 
increase  automobile  .sales  would  tend  to 
offset  this  loss  and  is  preferable  to  the 
course  of  action  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  carried  out  in  this  bill. 
The  figures  just  cited  refer  only  to  the 
automobile  industry.    We  are  today  los- 
ing income  at  the  rate  of  $30  billion  to 
$50  billion  a  year.    This  loss  of  income, 
as  I  have  stated,  automatically  reduces 
receipts  and  a  reduction  in  receipts  au- 
tomatically  leads  to   increased   deficits. 
Little  new  money  is  being  made  available 
to  the  economy  as  a  result  of  this  loss  of 
income. 

The  paramount  con':Iderat!on  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  the  administration  who 
have  been  successful  in  urging  the  aban- 
donment of  tax  policy  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  the  current  recession  is 
the  size  of  the  potential  Federal  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959.  The 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1C59  is  cause  for  grave 


concern.  Consei-vative  estimates  now 
appraise  the  size  of  these  deficits  as  $3.9 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  $11.1 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  However, 
even  more  cause  for  concern  is  found,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  halt  the  currci't  busi- 
ness rcces.-iion,  tlie  deficits  will  Increase 
and  run  into,  the  fiscal  years  1960  and 
1961.  However,  these  figures  are  unim- 
jjortant  in  them.selves  and  are  meaning- 
ful only  when  examined  in  the  licht  of 
what  is  happeninp  to  our  national  pres- 
tige and  the  toll  of  deprivation  and 
miscr>-  being  exacted  of  our  people  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  decline  which 
brings  the  figures  into  existence. 

Our  Federal  tax  structure  is  geared  to 
Income  and  sales.  When,  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  public  confidence,  business 
cuts  back  and  people  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  profits  and  sales  fall  off.  The  fall 
in  profits  leads  inevitably  to  a  decline 
in  the  revenues  produced  from  the  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes; 
decline  in  sales  leads  inevitably  to  a 
decline  in  revenues  from  the  various 
Federal  exci.se  taxes  which  are  measured 
by  sales.  As  revenues  are  reduced  a 
deficit  will  automatically  be  hicreased. 

This  result  is  intended — a  product  of 
the  built-in  flexibility  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture— and  means  that  the  tax  structure 
should  take  less  income  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic decline  and  more  in  times  of 
prosperity.  The  emphasis  which  the  ad- 
ministration places  upon  the  existence 
of  a  deficit  and  the  potential  deficit 
which  will  arise  for  the  fi.scal  year  1959 
in  arguing  for  the  abandonment  of  tax 
reduction  runs  counter  to  all  accepted 
notions  concerning  tax  policy.  Indeed, 
the  logic  of  the  administration's  position 
would  seem  to  force  it  to  the  point  of 
urging  increased  taxation.  Otherwise 
the  administration  is  in  the  position  of 
the  farmer  who,  worried  about  the  fall- 
ing water  level  in  his  cistern,  did  noth- 
ing to  plug  the  leak. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  the  yards  of 
statistics  which  skilled  economists  and 
bu.sinei;smen  are  today  pointing  to  as  evi- 
dence of  tiie  fact  that  the  recession  is 
not  at  an  end;  but  these  statistics  would 
offer  small  comfort  to  the  unemployed 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  to  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  where  for  the  week 
ending  May  31  the  statewide  unemploy- 
ment was  400,000,  or  15.7  percent  of  total 
employment,  an  increase  numerically  of 
279,000  over  the  same  week  in  1957.  In- 
stead of  quoting  statistics.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  po.ssible  for  me  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  bring  us  back  a  proposal  which 
will  operate  as  a  counterrccession  meas- 
ure by  reducing  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  from  10  to  7  percent  and 
by  removing  the  transportation  tax  on 
property.  In  my  opinion,  such  tax  re- 
duction is  the  very  least  that  we  can 
offer  to  the  American  people.  I  realize 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  may 
prevent  me  from  doing  so.  as  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit  will  take  preference 
over  mine.  In  that  case,  I  intend  to 
support  such  motion  as  the  best  means 
available  for  getting  tnx-relief  action 
from  the  committee. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  you 
to  the  dKs.senting  views  which  I  have  filed 
in  report  No.  1839  accompanying  this  bill. 
I  ask  you  to  read  them  and  compare  them 
with  the  case  put  forth  by  the  majority. 
The  views  set  forth  by  me  are  not  in 
issue  They  are  proved  and,  I  take  it, 
accepted  bv  all.  1  he  difference  must  he 
in  some  notion  of  pohcy.  I  ask  you  to 
judge  for  yourselves  and  to  vote  on  the 
bill  in  accordance  with  your  judgment. 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michiuan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  would  like  for  my  col- 
league also  to  Include  in  his  remarks 
the  fact  that  44  percent  of  all  pa:;.senKer 
cars  are  purchased  by  people  earning  less 
than  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  upon  the  statement, 
and  his  dissenting  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  com- 
petent and  thoroughgoing  statement. 
However.  I  f.nd  myself  in  disaRreement 
with  the  motion  to  recommit  which  the 
gentleman  would  offer,  because  while  I 
consider  tliat  this  tax  bill  which  Is  on 
the  floor  is  quite  inadequate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  problem.  I  think  a 
mere  statement  that  the  gentleman 
would  intend  that  the  tax  bill  cover  only 
a  reduction  in  tlie  automobile  tax  and  a 
reduction  in  the  tran-sportation  tax  would 
still  be  only  a  partial  corusideration  of 
the  tax  problem  as  it  affects  our  total 
economy.  I  would  have  preferred  a  tax 
bill  which  considered  all  elements  of  our 
economy.  But.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman, 
insofar  as  the  automobile  situation  is 
concerned,  does  not  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  in  view  of  \ihat  is  occurring 
that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
should  reduce  the  price  of  their  cars? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  absolutely  agrcs 
with  the  gentleman,  and  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  automobile  industry  that 
if  this  tax  is  reduced  there  will  be  .'■ome 
action  taken  also  by  the  manufacturers. 
However,  as  far  as  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  regard 
to  my  motion  is  concerned,  I  would  cer- 
t.unly  prefer  a  much  broader  motion. 
However,  this  discussion  is  academic  at 
the  present  time,  becaure  there  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  which  un- 
doubtedly will  take  preference  over  mine. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Has  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturing industry  given  the  gentleman 
any  a.«surance  that  it  will  reduce  prices 
except  as  exci.se  taxes  are  reduced? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Well,  they  have 
given  assurance  that  they  will  reduce 
prices  as  excise  taxes  are  reduced,  and 
I  am  hoping  that  there  will  be  fiu-ther 
reductions. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gcntlcraan  yield? 
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Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  Intend  to  support 
the  motion  to  recommit  for  all  the  rea- 
sons the  gentleman  has  urged.  In  ad- 
dition to  that.  I  will  supf>ort  it  for  the 
rea.son  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  the  last  4  years 
has  been  urging,  unanimously  urging, 
tax  relief  for  the  small -business  man.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  promised  tax  relief  to  the  small- 
business  man,  and  under  this  extension 
of  the  corporate  tax,  they  will  get  no 
relief  at  all.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  tiie  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  we  have  two  very  sick 
industries  in  this  country,  the  automo- 
bile industry  and  the  railroad  industry. 
The  railroads  are  presently  requesting  a 
subsidy  of  $700  million  from  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  presently  working  on  a 
bill  to  provide  borrowuig  power  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  railroads.  Now,  is  it  not 
ridiculous  that  we  continue  the  3  percent 
excise  tax  on  freit^ht  and  the  pa.s.senger 
tax  in  view  of  those  circumstances?  If 
we  are  not  careful,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry will  be  in  here,  too.  asking  for  a 
subsidy  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Comiec- 
ticut  I  Mr.  SadlakI. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us  today  and 
wish  to  indicate  that  I  do  this  consistent 
with  my  vote  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  However,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  want  this  support  to 
indicate  any  retreat  on  my  part  from  my 
fervent  belief  that  we  must,  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congre.ss.  enact  a  thorough  pro- 
gram of  income  tax  rate  reform. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  sponsor 
of  H.  R.  6453  which,  commingled  with 
H.  R.  9119.  spon.sored  by  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
A.  H.  Herlonc,  Jr  ,  of  Florida,  is  known 
to  the  membership  as  the  Sadlak-Her- 
long  bill.  Like  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Herlonc  I  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  legislation  was  conceived  before 
the  current  recession  arose  to  compound 
our  economic  problems.  I  believe  that 
conditions  today  make  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation  even  more  apparent  than 
was  the  situation  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced almost  15  months  ago.  Both  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  domestic  well- 
being,  as  measured  by  plentiful  jobs  and 
an  advancing  standard  of  living,  and  our 
international  strength  and  prestige  in 
this  turbulent  period,  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  our  Nation  to  get  out  of  the 
slump  and  resume  economic  growth  on  a 
substantial  scale.  I  believe,  along  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  said 
editorially,  on  May  17,  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  "might  well  turn  out  to 


be  the  bold  stroke  that  routed  the  reces- 
sion. "  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
present  and  impending  deficits,  but  it  is 
my  conviction,  shared  I  know  by  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  body,  that  the 
quickest  way  to  strengthen  the  revenue 
base  and  return  to  balanced  budgets 
would  be  to  enact  rate  reform  legislation. 

We  heard  this  afternoon  the  remarks 
made  by  our  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr, 
ChelF).  He  has  just  come,  as  he  said, 
back  from  the  grassroots  and  what  he 
.said  was  a  very  impressive  speech,  in 
my  opinion,  for  enactment  of  the 
Sadlak-Herlong  bill. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  tax  revision  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
overwhelming.  In  addition  to  this  sup- 
p>ort,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  fine 
editorials  throughout  the  country  and 
thousands  of  letters  from  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  gentleman  repre- 
senting the  Fifth  Di-strict  of  Florida  and 
I  are  extremely  grateful  for  the  expres- 
sions of  support  that  have  come  from 
Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aifcle  and  we  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  will  give  this  House  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  measure  be- 
fore we  adjourn.  I  can  think  of  no 
single  action  that  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  our  economy,  both  in  the  short 
range,  and  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  NiMTZ !. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Members  of  the  House, 
particularly  from  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
have  taken  the  floor  to  advocate  repeal, 
or  at  least  a  reduction  of  the  excise  tax 
on  pa.ssenger  automobiles  and  trucks 
and  the  excise  tax  on  parts  and  acces- 
sories. On  March  17  last,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  discussing 
and  debating  this  subject  on  the  floor 
for  an  hour.  At  that  time,  I  stated 
that  it  was  regrettable  that  last  year  the 
committee  included  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
parts,  and  accessories  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and 
tobacco.  Because  the  bill  was  reported 
out  under  a  closed  rule,  no  amendments 
were  permitted  from  the  floor.  One 
had  to  vote  either  for  the  bill,  or  against 
it,  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  committee 
has  this  year  again  reported  out  a  simi- 
lar measure  which  places  the  extension 
of  these  taxes  on  passenger  automobiles, 
parts,  and  accessories  with  the  extension 
of  those  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  and 
tobacco  in  the  same  bill.  Again,  no 
amendments  are  permitted  from  the 
floor. 

Because  it  is  my  belief,  and  also.  I 
am  sure,  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  my 
constituents,  that  the  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories 
should  be  repealed,  or  at  least  reduced, 
I  cannot  vote  today  for  this  bill  which 
extends  these  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  today  against 
the  extension  of  corporate  and  excise 
tax  rates  at  present  levels  will  be  a  vote 
of  protest  against  the  failure  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  give  us  an  op- 


portimity  to  consider  separately,  and  on 
its  own  merits,  repeal  of  the  unjust,  dis- 
criminatory tax  on  passenger  automo- 
biles and  accessories. 

The  excise  tax  on  autos  and  trucks 
was  one  of  several  taxes  imposed  during 
the  Korean  war  to  discourage  sales  and 
production  in  some  fields  so  that  man- 
power and  materials  thus  saved  could  be 
diverted  to  war  production.  This  tax 
should  have  been  permitted  to  expire  5 
years  ago.  'When  the  war  ended  it  be- 
came unnecessary,  and  today  it  is  de- 
pressing one  of  our  giant  industries  and 
promoting  imemployment  and  human 
misery. 

The  very  argument  for  its  original  en- 
actment is  now  the  argument  for  its  re- 
peal or  reduction. 

There  is  no  reason  at  this  time  to  be 
discouraging,  through  taxation,  the  buy- 
ing of  automobiles  and  trucks,  parts,  and 
accessories.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
supply  the  materials  and  manpower  for 
auto  production  without  in  any  way  en- 
dangering defense  production.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pool  of  trained  labor 
and  production  facilities  in  auto  manu- 
facturing are  among  the  great  resources 
we  want  to  keep  available  for  immediate 
use  in  defense  mobilization. 

Extension  of  this  tax  is  adding  fuel  to 
the  fires  of  the  present  business  reces- 
sion. The  automobile  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  segments  of  our  economy. 
One  out  of  every  seven  jobs  in  the  Na- 
tion is  dependent  upon  it.  The  business 
that  creates  these  jobs  is  in  a  depressed 
state  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  needs  revenue.  But  de- 
pending on  a  tax  that  is  obviously  in- 
tensifying and  expanding  the  business 
recession  is  dangerous. 

Sixteen  months  ago  I  introduced  H.  R. 
3854,  providing  for  repeal  of  this  unjust 
tax.  Other  Members  have  introduced 
similar  measures.  Since  that  time  the 
need  for  such  action  to  stimulate  auto- 
mobile sales  and  benefit  the  entire 
economy  has  become  even  more  ap- 
parent. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  proposal,  and 
the  only  way  I  know  of  to  express  my 
disappointment  is  to  vote  against  the  ex- 
tension measure  under  consideration 
today. 

This  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  and 
accessories  is  not  a  matter  which  affects 
only  Indiana  and  Michigan.  It  affects 
the  entire  country  and  every  segment  of 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  matter  carefully  as  it  af- 
fects your  district,  your  constituents, 
and  the  country  at  large.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mason]  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
NiMTz]  and  also  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MachhowiczI  on  their  remarks  about 
removing  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
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I  also  am  In  favor  of  removlnR  the  excise 
tax  on  transportation.  This  tax  Is  one 
of  the  main  contributing  factors  to  the 
present  plight  of  the  railroad  economy. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  my  district  since  January  1  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  these  two  wartime 
excise  taxes. 

Over  500.000  new  1958  automobiles  are 
In  the  retail  dealers'  showrooms  today 
waiting  for  purchasers.  The  removal  of 
this  tax  will  be  a  great  impetus  toward 
aiding  auto  sales.  The  repeal  of  trans- 
portation tax  will  help  the  railroads  and 
give  employment  to  some  of  the  thou- 
sands who  are  unemployed  in  that  indus- 
try. 

The  parliamentary  situation  on  this 
bill  is  such  that  I  must  vote  to  recommit 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  providing  for  repeal 
of  the  automobile  transportation  and 
communications  tax. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Bray  I . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
17th  day  of  March  I  al.so  spoke  on  the 
floor,  alon','  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  NimtzI  and  other  Members 
of  this  body,  requesting  that  Congress  re- 
peal the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
automobile  accessories.  I  along  with 
others  introduced  bills  to  accomplish 
that. 

My  purpose  in  supporting  such  a 
measure  was  that  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
cise tax  is  twofold.  It  is  to  raise  money. 
It  is  also,  and  perhaps  more  important. 
to  reduce  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
a  specific  article,  in  this  case  automo- 
biles. Today  we  certainly  are  not  in- 
terested in  trying  to  reduce  business  and 
reduce  the  manufacture  and  siile  of  auto- 
mobiles. I  deeply  regret  that  this  bill 
to  extend  certain  exci.se  taxes  comes  up 
under  a  closed  rule  so  that  Members 
either  have  to  vote  for  it  or  vote  agaiii-st 
It.  An  amendment  will  not  be  able  to 
be  ofTored  on  the  floor  except  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  strongly  against  extending 
all  these  excise  taxes  at  this  tiine  and  I 
do  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill.  If 
we  are  able  on  the  floor  here  to  defeat 
this  bill  then,  perhaps,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  go  into  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the.se  matters,  which  it 
has  not  done,  and  bring  out  legislation 
that  will  eliminate  or  reduce  the  excise 
tax  on  automobiles.  If  we  defeat  this 
extension  at  this  time,  possibly  when 
this  legislation  is  again  brought  up  it 
may  not  be  in  a  closed  rule,  but  on  a 
rule  that  will  allow  Members  of  Congress 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  As  it  is 
now  wc  can  either  take  this  extension  of 
excise  taxes  as  is  or  vote  agairuit  it.  I 
will  vote  against  it. 

PROGRAM    FOR    NEXT    WEFK 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts   I  Mr.  Marti.nI. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  comiag  week. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  program  for 
next  week  Is  as  follow.s: 

Monday,  the  conference  report  on  S 
72,  the  civil  service  retirement  annuitants 
bill. 

Then  crenera!  debate  will  be  had  on  the 
bill,  H  R.  12591,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Exten.'-ion  Act  of  1958.  General  debate 
on  that  bill  will  continue  on  Tup'^day. 

There  is  a  primary  in  South  Carolina 
on  Tue.'-day  and  any  rollcalls  that  may 
come  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  will  go 
over  until  Wednesday. 

On  Wedne.sday.  the  first  order  of  bu?'!- 
ness  will  be  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958  under  the  5-minute  rule.  Of  course, 
as  we  know,  there  is  the  Simpson  sub.sti- 
tute  which  is  the  only  amendment  In  or- 
der on  that  bill.  There  will  be  5  minutes 
on  each  side  on  that.  Members  will  be 
protected  becau.'rc  there  will  only  be  gen- 
eral debate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  on 
the  extension  of  tlie  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  Simpson  substitute  will  come 
up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
WedncGday. 

After  that  bill,  there  is  H.  R.  12541. 
the  Department  of  DcfcnxiC  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

Upon  the  completion  of  that  bill  there 
is  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
for  1939. 

Mi!;ht  I  suggest  to  my  friend  that  there 
is  one  further  bill  which  is  not  on  my 
program,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has  come 
to  my  mmd  at  this  lime.  It  is  a  supple- 
mental bill  coming  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  relation  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  so-called  Unem- 
ployment Compen.-ation  Act.  which 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
and  which  was  signed  by  the  President 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  MARIIN.  That  should  not  take 
long. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  not  think 
so.  I  would  bring  that  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  am  putting  it  down  for  next 
week  and  it  w  ill  be  in  order  for  con.sidera- 
tion  some  day  next  week.  The  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  FogartyI 
advised  me  on  this  today  and  I  see  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Taber  i  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  has 
had  some  discu.ssion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  about  the  bill  com- 
ing up  next  week. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlcmnn  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  legislation  will  be 
reported  on  Monday  noon  w  hen  the 
Hou.se  meets.  It  is  a  joint  resolution 
and  a  request  will  be  made  to  take  it  up 
at  any  time  that  the  leadership  will 
permit. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Can  the  gentle- 
man advi.se  tlie  House,  including  tlie 
leadership,  as  to  whether  it  is  intended 
to  be  brought  up  by  unanimous  con.sent? 

Mr.  TABKR.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mfr'FocAnTvJ  would 
like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  leadership, 
of  course,  will  cooperate  because  if  the 
bill  is  going  to  do  any  good  at  all,  we 
want  to  get  the  money  appropriated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  leadership  on 
bola  sidci  wants  to  cooperate  as  much 


as  possible  in  getting  the  money  Into 
tlic  hands  of  the  executive  branch  no 
that  whatever  pood,  little  as  It  may  be, 
mlglit  be  a^compli.shed. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thought  th.nt  bill  wa.s 
rather  well  padded.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  a  little  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.     It  Is  only  $640  million. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Peanuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  thase  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  bur- 
den of  present  F'ederal  taxes,  the  discu^- 
sion  today  has  been  an  interestinfj  and 
I  think  an  encouraging  one.  I  think  all 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  have  the  distasteful  respon- 
sibility of  trying  to  fnd  the  wherewithal 
to  meet  the  bills  that  are  incurred  by 
this  Governm(nt.  find  it  refreshing  to 
hear  some  of  the  recognition  given  today 
by  some  Members  of  this  Con!!re.ss  to  the 
fact  that  taxes  are  unduly  burdensome 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  m.Tking 
those  speeches  reco;;nize  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  taxes  is  directly  related 
to  the  exi)enditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm«^nt.  There  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  burden  of  taxes  unless  we 
worry  too  about  the  expenditures  which 
we  are  mikinn  and  which  make  these 
taxes  necesjary.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a 
peculiar  situation  w  hich  I  must  point  out 
to  the  membership  this  afternoon,  that 
it  was  le.^s  than  2  hours  a;.;o  that  this 
House,  by  a  majority  vote,  insisted  on 
going  beyond  the  extent  to  which  tl.e 
Appropriations  Committee  desired  to  go 
by  way  of  expending  further  sums,  went 
beyond  what  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  as  necessary 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  A  ma- 
jority of  us  insisted — I  did  not  join  the 
majority;  I  happened  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority on  that  occasion,  as  I  find  mvself 
quite  often  in  the  s|>ending  field — but  a 
majority  insisted  that  we  should  spend 
at  least  somewhere  between  $100  million 
and  $300  million  more  than  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  found  justified,  and 
much  more  than  the  administration  rec- 
ommended in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  recf»mmend.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  tliose  who  have  become  concerned — 
and  I  hope  they  stay  concerned — about 
the  level  and  the  burden  of  taxes,  that 
they  remember  and  continue  that  con- 
cern when  miitteis  involving  increased 
exiienditures  arc  before  this  Conpress. 
There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  will  appear  be- 
fore you  and  say  that  our  taxes  today 
are  at  a  reasonable  level.  We  all  ad- 
mit that  they  are  burdensome  and  oner- 
ous, but  we  also  recogniite  that  the 
money  has  got  to  come  from  some  place. 
We  just  cannot  spend  it  and  not  pay 
the  bills. 

Even  with  these  burdensome  taxes  we 
are  not  raising  enough  revenue  to  pay 
our  bills  today.  Let  us  recocnize  that 
when  there  is  talk  of  tax  reduction  or 
refusal  to  contuiue  ccruiin  taxes  that 
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will  expire.  Lot  us  recognize  that  in 
February  this  year  we  voted  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion  because  we 
lecognizcd  we  would  have  to  borrow  In 
excess  of  the  $275  billion  limit  that  had 
been  set. 

Present  estimates  are  that  In  this 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  this 
month,  we  will  have  operated  as  a  deficit 
of  $4  billion — during  this  current  fiscal 
year;  and  the  estimate  for  next  year  is 
for  a  further  deficit  of  $11  billion. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
without  doubt,  Mr  Chairman,  that  be- 
fore this  serjsion  of  Congress  adjourns, 
there  is  going  to  be  another  increase  in 
the  statutory  debt  limit:  and,  unless  it 
Is  a  pretty  big  one  v.e  will  face  another 
increase  when  we  return  next  January. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  For  10  years  we 
have  l>ecn  sending  from  $3  bilHon  to  $5 
billion  a  year  to  foreign  countries.  Had 
we  saved  that  money — I  think  it  runs  up 
to  $60  billion — wc  never  would  have  had 
to  increase  our  dc  bt  limit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
plenty  of  places  to  save,  I  might  suggest 
to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  6  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  to  be  concerned  about  every 
authorization  and  every  appropriation 
bill  to  see  that  we  do  not  .spend  any  more 
money  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
only  when  we  approach  expenditures  on 
that  ba«^is  that  we  w ill  be  ci eating  an  en- 
vironment in  which  we  can  consider  le- 
gitimate and  reasonable  tax  reduction 
and  the  elimination  of  some  of  the^e  ter- 
rific burdens  we  have  put  on  our  people. 

Let  me  suc;gest  to  some  of  the  Members 
that  they  take  the  committee  report  and 
look  at  page  4  and  find  out  what  taxes 
they  are  going  to  vote  not  to  continue  if 
they  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  or  vote 
against  it.  Look  at  the  taxes  that  you 
are  going  to  say  you  are  going  to  repeal, 
and  you  are  going  to  repeal  all  of  them  if 
you  vote  against  the  bill,  because  let  us 
remember  that  there  is  a  deadline  on 
these  taxes,  an  absolute  deadline  of  June 
30.  We  must  pass  this  bill  through  this 
body  and  the  other  body  and  have  it  on 
the  President's  desk  and  signed  into  law 
by  June  30  or  you  w  ill  take  ofl  all  of  those 
taxes  and  incur  losses  estimated  at  $2.4 
billion  a  year,  which  will  be  added  to  the 
estimated  increa.'je  of  the  national  debt. 
The  taxes  that  we  are  asking  you  to  ex- 
tend today  are  few,  but  look  at  the  taxes 
you  are  going  to  vote  again.st  extending. 
You  are  going  to  vote  against  extending 
by  5  perccntarie  points  the  corporate  in- 
come tax.  You  are  going  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  distilled  spirits,  the  tax  on  beer, 
the  tax  on  wine,  the  tax  on  tobacco,  pas- 
senger automobiles,  parts  and  accessories 
for  automobiles.     That  is  all. 

We  hear  all  this  talk  about  the  trans- 
P'trtation  tax — may  I  say  to  my  friends,  I 
think  that  is  an  evil  tax  and  I  am  w  illing 
to  vote  tomorrow  to  repeal  completely  the 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  property. 
Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  present  to  the 
committee  as  part  of  the  tax  relief  bill 


for  small  business  the  proposition  of  re- 
pealing this  tax  on  transportation.  It  is 
a  tax  that  has  a  special  impact  on  small 
business,  the  small  man  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  his  own  fleet  of  trucks  and 
avoid  the  tax,  but  must  ship  his  product 
by  common  carrier  and  pay  the  transpor- 
tation tax.  I  believe  very  strongly  the  tax 
should  be  repealed,  but  the  repeal  of  that 
tax  should  not  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  First  of  all  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin  for  recognizing  that  the  Con- 
gre.'^R  of  the  United  States  has  some  fi- 
nancial resix)nsibility.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  spend  one  dime  that 
is  not  appropriated  by  the  leg^islative 
branch,  by  this  Congress.  Some  people 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  relieved 
themselves  of  responsibility  by  saying 
that  it  was  this  administration  that 
put  us  into  the  red.  that  they  are  the 
ones  that  forced  us  to  raise  the  national 
debt.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive department  cannot  spend  one 
cent  that  this  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate. If  the  Government  becomes  un- 
stable financially,  it  is  not  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  executive  department 
but  on  the  .shoulders  of  the  Congre.ss  of 
the  United  States,  the  only  branch 
which  can  appropriate  one  cent  of 
money. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin  answered  my  question  when 
he  pointed  out  to  those  who  would  vote 
to  recommit  that  it  simply  applies  to  al- 
cohol, distilled  spirits,  beer,  wines,  to- 
bacco, passenger  automobiles,  parts  and 
accessories  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  BYKHES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
one  final  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Some  people  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  tax  legislation  cannot  and  is 
not  being  considered  today  in  the  en- 
vironment that  we  normally  consider  tax 
legi-slation  or  any  other  kind  of  legis- 
lation. Let  me  emphasize  the  point  that 
we  are  considering  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  faced  with  a  deadline.  A 
delaying  motion,  a  motion  to  recommit 
for  the  committee  to  consider  other 
studies,  consider  other  areas,  can  do 
nothing  else  but  delay  the  matter.  This 
bill  must  not  only  be  passed  by  the  House, 
it  has  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  has 
to  be  sent  to  the  President  and  that  has 
to  be  done  by  June  30.  Let  us  just  re- 
member that  when  it  is  proposed  thnt 
something  be  done  which  will  delay  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  If  this  were  a  mat- 
ter that  involved  no  deadline  and  the 
desire  was  to  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  committee  to  rework  it. 
and  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  passed  it  in  June,  July  or 
August,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
stress  this  point;  but  here  you  have  a 


deadline  and  imless  you  meet  the  dead- 
line these  specific  taxes  expire;  you  add 
to  the  debt  by  $2 '2  billion. 

I  trust  we  will  not  delay  thi.s  matter 
but  that  we  will  vote  to  send  this  bill 
on  its  way  to  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  before 
the  passage  this  afternoon  of  H.  R.  12695 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Mills!,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  include  in  them 
some  material  on  the  recession  by  Mr. 
Carrol  M.  Shanks,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insuiance 
Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  2  weeks  ago  I  addre3sed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  a  reduction  in  Federal 
taxes.  Having  made  a  careful  and  accu- 
rate study  of  Federal  taxes,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  their  relation  not  only 
to  Federal  income  but  also  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  I  believed  my  conclu- 
sions would  be  helpful  to  President 
Eisenhower  regarding  the  subject  of 
general  tax  reduction  and  its  immediate 
effect  upon  the  national  economy.  My 
entire  purpose  in  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  helpful. 

The  contents  of  my  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident expressing  my  conclusions  and 
recommending  a  reduction  in  income 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  corporate  taxes 
were  printed  in  the  Congressional  PvEC- 
or.D  of  May  27  on  page  9622.  This  con- 
clusion was  based  upon  economic  facts. 
I  made  the  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident confidently  and  accurately  believ- 
ing a  reduction  in  these  Federal  taxes 
would  have  an  immediate  impact  upon 
the  national  economy,  being  a  positive 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  recession  and  bring 
about  a  recovery.  Of  course,  this  would 
relieve  the  unemployment  situation  by 
the  creating  of  millions  of  jobs. 

Economics,  and  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  national  economy,  in  my 
view  should  not  be  considered  from  the 
viewpoint  of  political  advantage.  There 
is  no  room  for  politics  in  an  ailing  econ- 
omy in  this  Nation.  When  the  economy 
is  sick,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  .0  take 
action  that  can  quickly  result  in  a  cure. 
People  who  are  imemployed  and  who  are 
wanting  for  certain  necessities  have  no 
time  for  a  wait-and-see  program. 

The  conclusions  I  have  reached  re- 
garding a  reduction  in  income  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  and  corporate  taxes  appear 
to  be  in  agreement  with  those  of  some 
very  distinguished  persons  and  institu- 
tions. Here  in  the  Federal  Government 
tliis  general  conclusion  appears  to  be 
the  conviction  of  Vice  President  Nixon, 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  James  Mitchell.  Organiza- 
tions have  reached  the  same  conclusions, 
such  as  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  The  economic  advisers 
for  some  of  oiu-  large  industries  have 
reached  the  same  conclusions.  I  refer 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
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Opposing  a  reduction  in  Federal  taxes 
Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Anderson.  The  Sec- 
retary has  counseled  a  wait-and-see 
policy.  I  disagree  with  this  policy  and 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  substanti- 
ated or  justined  by  economic  facts. 
There  are  many  who  share  my  view.  If 
this  policy  can  be  justified,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  economic  facts  upon  which  it  is 
based  should  be  accurately  and  precisely 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  May  issue  of  Think  magazine, 
which  is  publi-shed  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  Mr.  Carrol  M. 
Shanks,  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  has  written  a  very  clear  analy- 
sis of  the  current  recession  and  its  cau.se 
and  cure.  Under  the  subheading  "What 
Government  Can  Do,"  Mr.  Shanks  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  in  income  taxes 
and  clearly  states  his  rea.sons.  I  agree 
with  him  and  believe  his  conclusions 
are  sound  and  are  based  upon  economic 
facts.  Following  is  this  very  excellent 
analysis  of  Mr.  Shanks'.  I  recommend 
it  to  the  Congre.ss.  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  economic 
thinking  at  this  time: 

RECE.SSION — The  Cause  and  Cure 
(By  Carrol  M.  Shanks) 

Despite  our  present  problems — and  there 
are  many  of  them — we  can  afford  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  our  economic  future,  both  for 
the  short  run  and  for  the  long  run. 

Things  are  seldom  (ts  good  as  they  seem, 
or  as  bad  as  they  seem.  It  was  our  extended 
prosperity — good  as  it  seemed  at  the  time — 
that  laid  the  groundwork  for  our  present 
situation.  A  great  deiiresplon  like  the  one 
In  the  1930's  Is  unlikely  to  occur  In  the  near 
future — or  ever  again.  But  we  mu.st  expect 
business  activity  occasionally  to  drop  and  un- 
employment to  rise  as  the  economy  adjusts 
to  changes  In  demand  or  to  maldistribution 
between  the  various  stages  of  production. 

The  record  of  our  economic  system  In  pro- 
Tiding  a  rapidly  rising  st.;indard  of  living 
«nd  an  amazing  diversity  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  bringing  about  high  standards  of 
health  and  education,  and  In  Increasing 
leisure  time  Is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
basic  soundness  and  efflciency  ol  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

Even  so,  today's  buslne.^s  setback  has  In- 
spired some  to  predict  the  end  of  rapid 
growth  for  our  economy.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  too  many  factories,  too  many  dur- 
able goods — even  too  many  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proohots  of  gloom,  the  reces- 
sions of  1019  and  1954  turned  out  to  be  mild 
adjustments  because  we  still  had  a  large 
backlog  of  demand  held  over  from  the  lOSO's 
and  the  early  forties,  which  Isn't  true  now; 
so  the  current  recession,  they  say,  will  be 
prolon<?ed  and  may  drug  on  for  years. 

I  think  these  people  arc  dead  wrong. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  plant  and  equipment 
are  not  excessive  by  any  standard  except  the 
temporary  measure  of  currently  depressed 
demand.  We  have  a  shortage,  not  a  surplus, 
of  able  workers;  and  this  shortage  will  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better.  The  expanding 
economic  needs  of  the  American  people  are 
far  from  satiation.  And  the  provisions  of  an 
adequate  defense  on  top  of  our  private  de- 
mands will,  in  the  years  ahead,  test  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  by  the  middle 
of  1959  the  economy  will  be  operating  at 
capacity  and  that  our  principal  economic 
■worry  will  be  the  threat  of  further  Inflation, 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  confident  of  an 
economic  upturn  in  the  not-too-dUtant  fu- 


ture,  and   some  of   the   things    that  we    all 
can  do  to  exi)edlte  It. 

recession;   the  past 

First,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  bo  far 
In  the  recession: 

Gross  national  product  (the  value  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  In  the  United 
States)  fell  from  the  peak  rate  of  $440  bil- 
lion In  the  tliird  quarter  of  1957  to  about 
$426  tllllon  in  the  first  qiiarter  of  1958.  The 
more  obvious,  or  Immediate  reasons  for  this 
decline  were  the  autumn  cutback  on  Federal 
Government  spending  and  thJ  beginning  of 
the  decline  In  business  expenditures  on  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  more  basic,  underlying  reason  for  the 
recession  was,  however,  a  change  In  the 
pattern  of  consumer  spending  which  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  1956.  Consumer 
purchases  of  nondurable  goods  and  services 
moved  ahead  strongly  In  1956  and  1957;  but 
consumers  s|5ent  no  more  on  durables  In  the 
fall  of  1957  than  they  were  spending  at  the 
beginning  of  1956  — and  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  durable  goods  repre- 
sent a  major  segment  of  our  economic  pat- 
tern. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  wo.s  that 
manufacturers'  durable  gootls  Inventories  ac- 
cumulated. Despite  a  decline  In  industrial 
production  beginning  as  early  as  January 
1957,  the  ratio  of  manufacturers'  Inventories 
to  sales  kept  climbing  month  after  month 
during  the  year.  The  inevitable  Inventory 
adjustment  began  in  October  1957;  produc- 
tion was  slashed  well  below  current  sales  in 
an  attempt  to  use  tip  inventories. 

A  marked  decline  In  business  capital 
spending  as  a  result  of  curtailed  Industrial 
activities  coincided  with  a  sharp  reduction 
in  Federal  Government  spending.  All  this 
reduced  manufacturers'  sales,  necessitating 
still  further  cuts  In  production  In  order  to 
make  any  headway  In  reducing  inventories. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  production  has  been  cut  $7  bil- 
lion below  the  rate  at  which  goods  are  being 
consumed.  This  cutback  in  output,  along 
with  the  decline  In  business  spending  on 
plant  and  eciulpment.  has  resulted  In  wide- 
spread layotTs  In  the  manufacturing  and 
construction    industries. 

recession:  the  present 

With  unemployment  high,  and  the  aver- 
asje  workweek  reduced  In  many  Industries, 
one  might  guess  that  retail  sales  would 
have  fared  very  badly.  Yet  the  remarkatjle 
fact  Is  that  retail  sales  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  were  down  le.ss  than  3  percent 
froni  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  and 
were  not  down  at  all  when  compared  to  the 
ftrst  quarter  of  last  year.  Consumer  spend- 
ing on  services  is  also  being  well  maintained, 
so  that  the  recession  is  thus  fur  being  con- 
fined largely  to  tlie  manufacturing  and 
mining  se^fmcnt  of  the  economy. 

The  two  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
present  recession  have  been,  therefore,  (1) 
the  maintenance  of  final  demand,  which  has 
remained  at  near  record  levels,  and  (2)  the 
very  rapid  rate  of  Inventory  adjustment, 
which  means  that  manufacturers  will  soon 
have  to  stop  taking  orders  or  else  start  up 
their  machine  again. 

recession:  the  possible  rtrruRE 

Let's  look  ahead: 

Production  In  most  basic  Industries  ap- 
pears to  have  stabilized,  and  advance  Indi- 
cators (such  as  new  orders  for  paperboard. 
heavy  construction  contract  awards,  machine 
tool  orders,  and  applications  for  FHA  com- 
mitments) are  rising. 

If  retail  sales  continue  to  hold  up,  the  rate 
of  Inventory  liquidation  In  the  second  quar- 
ter will  slow  down  and  the  inventory  adjust- 
ment aliould  be  completed  by  the  third 
quarter.  By  the  fourth  quarter,  businessmen 
may  well  be  building  inventories  again. 


With  inventories  being  reduced  at  a  »7 
billion  annual  rate  (as  has  been  Uue  of  the 
opening  months  of  this  year),  $7  billion  Iri 
production  Is  actually  being  withheld  from 
the  economy — a  $7  billion  short  circuit,  so 
to  speak.  If  we  should  end  the  Inventory 
adjustment,  and  move  to  a  moderate  In- 
ventory accumulation  at  a  t2  billion  rate 
by  the  end  of  1958,  we  would  thereby  add  »9 
billion  ($7  billion  plus  »2  billion)  to  the 
rate  of  production,  even  if  there  were  no  In- 
crea.'ie  In  the  rate  of  consumption  of  goods. 
An  Increase  of  $9  billion  Is  a  very  large 
increase  in  production  and  would  lift  em- 
ployment and  Incomes  well  above  current 
levels. 

it's  up  to  us 

The  one  weak  link  In  this  chain  of  rea- 
soning, however,  is  tiie  possibility  that  the 
final  demand  for  goods— largely  consumer 
buying — might  not  hold  up  as  well  as  it 
has  thus  far.  Consumer  buying  must  not 
decline  in  the  coming  months,  or  the  in- 
ventory turn-around  cannot  be  accom- 
plished quickly,  and  the  reces.«lon  might 
drag  on.  Actually,  people  can  well  afford  to 
buy   now:   Prices  are   not   likely   to  go   lower. 

Federal.  Slate,  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures must  alEO  continue  to  expand 
if  we  are  to  recover  fast,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  on  this  score.  A  cutback  In 
Government  orders  at  exactly  the  wrong 
time  contributed  to  the  current  recession. 
The  upturn  in  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing was  long  delayed,  but  now  It  is  making 
itself  felt,  and  Federal  purchases,  it  would 
appear,  will  rise  about  $3  billion  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  State  and  local 
spending  will  al.so  be  up.  by  about  12  bil- 
lion. This  Increase  of  $5  billion  will  be  an 
Important  factor  In  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding final  demand  in  the  coming 
months. 

what  business  can  do 

Business  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment have  declined  from  the  record  levels 
of  the  recent  past,  and  surveys  indicate  a 
further  decline  of  about  $3  billion  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  decline  In 
business  capital  spending  Is  distressing  for 
a  numt>er  of  reasons  First,  and  most  ob- 
vious, the  decline.  If  It  contlnue«i.  can  offset 
entirely  the  rise  In  Federal  Government 
spending,  and  will  thus  retard  recovery. 
Second?  the  decline  is  In  most  cases  not  Jus- 
tified In  the  long  run.  Many  businesses, 
faced  with  booming  demand  during  the 
next  few  years,  will  regret  their  failure  to 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  build  plants 
and  secure  equipment  while  supplies  were 
readily  available  In  1958.  And  they  will 
regret  it  In  dollars,  as  they  will  pay  higher 
prices  In  the  future  for  what  they  could 
have  secured  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions today.  Third,  our  defense  against  ag- 
gression from  without  and  cur  strength  in 
providing  a  higher  standard  of  living  at 
home,  rests  principally  on  our  stock  of 
plants  and  equipment  We  cannot  afford  to 
cut  corners  on  this  vital  asset.  Productive 
capacity  Is  our  best  defense. 

Businessmen  can  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  recovery  generally  and  to  the 
future  of  their  individual  businesses  by  buy- 
ing— by  enlarging,  rather  than  cutting  back, 
plant  and  equipment  expenditure  programs. 

what  the  consumfr  can  do 
As  Important  as  Government  purchases 
and  business  capital  expenditures  are  as 
forces  for  recovery,  the  really  strategic  ele- 
ment In  the  current  business  picture  Is  the 
consumer.  The  consumer,  by  ills  purchases, 
will  determine  whether  the  Inventory  ad- 
justment can  be  completed  speedily  and 
whether  the  turn-around  comes  quickly. 

I  believe  that  the  consumer  will  come 
through  In  the  present  situation  Just  as  he 
has  time  and  again  throughout  the  postwar 
period.  Consumer  savings  are  high,  a  large 
portion  of  consumer's  installment  indebted- 
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ness  Is  being  paid  off  this  year,  and  the  pub- 
lic has  given  evidence  of  real  stability  and 
btrong  resistance  to  panicky  action.  The 
consumer  knows  the  American  economy  Is 
not  on  Its  last  legs.  He  knows  we  have 
been  through  these  adjustments  before,  and 
the  continued  buoyancy  of  the  ecoiKsmy  in 
recovering  and  surging  ahead  amazes  even 
the  experts. 

what  government  can  do 

Even  though  we  should  soon  be  out  of 
this  difficult  period,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
sound  things  that  I  think  the  Government 
can  and  should  do  to  help.  One  of  th»se 
things  is  to  reduce  income  taxes.  An  across- 
the-board  income-tax  cut  In  the  immediate 
future  would,  I  am  convinced,  provide  a 
spark  to  move  coiisumer  buying  alicad  more 
strongly.  It  Is  because  of  Its  immediate  ef- 
fect— at  the  time  It  Is  needed — that  an  In- 
come-tax cut  is  highly  preferable  to  propr>.'=als 
for   Government   spending   on    public    works. 

Some  ojipose  an  Income  tax  cut  at  present 
on  the  ground  that  It  wotild  lead  to  a  larpe 
Federal  dcflrlt  which  would  In  turn  lead  to 
inflation.  P^irther  Inflation  In  the  years  to 
come  is  alvkays  a  serious  threat,  but  I  ques- 
tion this  as  an  objection  to  nn  Income  t;ix 
rut  at  present  If  we  do  not  reduce  t'/ix^s  In 
the  near  future  we  are  likely  to  end  up 
running  an  even  larger  Federal  deficit  than 
that  which  wovild  occvir  n.s  the  result  of  the 
tax  cut.  If  business  continues  t)  bump  along 
for  another  year  at  far  sh-^Tt  of  capacity  out- 
put, the  loss  in  tax  Income  will  be  ttapper- 
Ing.  The  sooner  decisive  action  is  tiik'.m  to 
end  the  current  recession,  the  le«;R  the  result- 
ing Government  defl'lt  Is  likely  to  be  A  t.-ix 
cut  at  present  mleht  actuilly  increase  Gov- 
ernment revenues  6  montlis  from  now  over 
what  they  would  be  without  tlie  tax  cut. 
liecause  the  tux  cvit  would  increase  the  real 
output  of  the  economy — on  which  all  reve- 
nues, private  and  Government,  are  based. 

Th.e  argument  that  a  tax  cut  would  pro- 
duce inflation  is  barted  on  the  belief  th:\t 
Coiiprc-.s  wc.u'd  not  take  action,  in  future 
years,  when  tlie  economy  Is  booming  and 
inflationary  procsures  are  strot.g.  to  restore 
higher  taxes.  This  type  of  argument — that 
we  should  refrain  from  taking  rppropriate 
action  now  because  we  fear  Inappropriate 
action  in  the  future — is  a  dangerous  cue. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  to 
indicate  that  the  Government  is  unduly 
timid  about  raising  taxes  when  they  are 
needed. 

The  major  problem  at  tills  moment  is  re- 
cession, not  Inflation.  During  a  recession,  a 
Federal  drflcit  is  sound  policy,  just  as  a  Fed- 
eral stirplus  is  sound  policy  during  boom  and 
inflation.  If  we  do  not  take  appropriate 
action  now,  we  are  not  likely  to  avert  Infla- 
tionary action  in  the  future.  We  are  instead 
likely  to  intensify  the  demand  for,  and  ex- 
cuse for.  all  sorts  of  long-range  projects 
which  win  make  the  problem  of  lunation 
much  more  serious  In  the  future. 

in  summary 

If  straight-thinking  bU6lnesfn:en — as  well 
as  consumers — and  Government  offlclals  will 
translate  into  concrete  action  their  realiza- 
tion that  our  long-range  economic  future  Is 
sound,  the  recession  of  1957-68  may  well 
prove  to  »>e  less  signlQcant  than  the  mild 
dips  of  1P49  and  1954.  This  country  was 
built  by  men  who  saw  wl-al  had  to  be  done — 
and  found  ways  to  do  It.  Tliere  are  still  a 
great  many  men  like  that  around.  I  think 
we  can  dejiend  upon  them  to  see  that  whnt 
ought  to  be  done  will  be  done  Their  leader- 
ship— and  the  Inherent  health  of  the  econ- 
omy— will  soon  place  us  on  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  era  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  REEHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
Qucst  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendments  are  in  order  to 
the  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Are  there  any  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  arc  no  committee 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  iTile  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.sumcd  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  tlie  existing  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
pur.suant  to  Hou.se  Resolution  586,  he 
rcnorted  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  oidcred  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  tiiird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON,  Definitely  so,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mason  mcves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R,  12695  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  quest  ion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  motion. 

Tlie  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa5^sape  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.ABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  rcfu.sed. 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Ma.?sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MLGoun,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insi.sts  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se 
to  the  bill  iS.  734)  entitled  "An  act  to 
revise  the  basic  comjjensation  ."schedules 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Nettbercer,  Mr.  Carl.son,  and  Mr.  Jenner 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispen^^ed  w  ith. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMTLOYMENT  COAIPENSATION 
BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Lsland  [Mr.  Fogarty],  or  any  member  of 
the  subcommittee  designated  by  him.  to 
call  up  on  Monday  next  the  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  additional  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  relating  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  bill  passed  recently  with  ref- 
erence to  the  unemployed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  im- 
portance of  newi:print  to  the  Nation  can- 
not be  overstated.  Not  too  long  ago 
there  was  a  con.siderable  shortage  of  this 
vital  material,  which  prompted  one  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  to  investi- 
gate this  situation  and  make  certain 
recommendations. 

On  May  9,  1958,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
708  te)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  19i;0.  as  amended,  issued  a  report 
which  dealt  mainly  with  the  matter  of 
newsprint.  I  have  carefully  read  this 
document  and  was  impressed  by  the 
apparent  thoroiaghne.'^s  of  its  coverage. 

The  import£^ice  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  the  defense  of  a  democratic 
nation  has  always  been  clear.  The  de- 
velopment and  impact  of  propaganda 
have  made  the  dissemination  of  ti-uth  an 
even  greater  necessity  of  defense.  The 
full  and  completely  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion is  essential  to  a  democracy  and  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
a  widely  owned  and  diversified  independ- 
ent press  representing  all  interests  and 
reaching  all  citizens. 

The  adequacy  of  newsprint  supply  and 
the  reasonableness  of  its  price  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
newspapers  as  instruments  for  public  en- 
lightenment.    Therefore,   the   status   of 
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the  newsprint  Industry  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  because  the 
press  Is  dependent  upon  newsprint  for 
its  very  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  at  present  there  Is 
pn  adequate  supply  of  newsprint  avail- 
r.ble.  it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  tends  to 
remain  at  unrealistic  high  levels.  The 
newsprint  industry  di-splays  many  mani- 
festations that  seem  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  true  competition.  It  appears  to 
be  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  suppliers 
of  this  vital  product  all  quote  uniform 
prices.  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sometime  ago  cast  doubt  as  to  the 
le?;aUty  of  uniform  delivered  prices, 
rather  than  quotations  on  a  f.  o.  b.  mill 
base,  the  newsprint  industi-y  still  follows 
this  questionable  method. 

I  noted  with  considerable  interest  that 
the  Attorney  General's  report  takes  full 
cognizance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
new-sprint  industry  operates,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  true  competitive 
condition  prevalent  in  that  industiy.  It 
does  seem  strange,  indeed,  that  in  the 
light  of  this,  no  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation through  the  means  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  possibly 
appropriate  antitrust  litigation  have 
beon  initiated,  despite  the  obvious  neces- 
sity lor  such  action. 

if  these  unfavorable  conditions  shall 
continue  to  persist,  it  might  be  deemed 
advisable  for  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  Attorney  Gcnoral  wliat  he 
proposes  to  do,  and  al-^o  possibly  to  have 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  matter 
made  in  the  near  future.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  watch  this  viLal  subject  with 
considerable  interest. 


RAILROADS    IN    SERIOUS 
DIFFICULTIES 

.  RIEHIMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 


a.sk 
to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Record  and 


Is   there  objection 


Mr 
unanimous   consent 
marks  at  this  point 
include  an  editorial. 

The    SPEAKER, 
to  the   request  of   the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  which  confront  a  majority  of 
the  railroads  are  of  deep  concern  as  the 
plight  of  this  great  industry  reaches  what 
is  most  certainly  an  alarming  slate.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  take  constructive  action. 

Assistance  is  ab.solutcly  necessary  to 
filleviate  the.se  difficulties  which  over- 
burden and  retard  the  operations  of  a 
highly  essential  industry.  If  relief  is  not 
forthcoming,  I  can  see  only  one  result, 
the  eventual  destruction  of  this  vital 
artery  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

I  know  that  the  respective  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  and  Senate  are  Riving 
this  problem  serious  consideration.  In 
addition,  the  administration,  in  recog- 
nizing these  difficulties,  recommended  to 
the  Congress  in  April  certain  proposals 
to  aid  the  railroads. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commcrc?  is  holding  executive  meetings 


at  the  present  time  In  which  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rail  industry  are  being  given 
full  attention.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  committee 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
railroads  and  to  our  entire  transporta- 
tion system  as  well. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning this  matter  and  many  articles 
have  been  written  on  this  subject.  A 
particularly  keen  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  presented  in  an  editorial 
written  by  Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
an  outstanding  newspaper  published  in 
my  district. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  because  I  believe  it 
brings  this  problem  into  proper  focus 
and  outlines  the  necessity  for  forceful 
action  by  the  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Railroad  Dilemma 
(  By  Alexander  F.  Jones) 
The  railroad  picture  is  the  grimmest  spec- 
tacle on  the  American  economic  scene. 

Faced  with  staggering  lo.sscs  in  passenger 
traffic  and  a  constantly  smaller  share  of  the 
freight  business.  United  States  railroads  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  something 
of  a  rovoUitionary  nature  has  Rot  to  transpire. 
Railroads  are  the  bloodlines  of  our  eco- 
nomic life. 

Just  let  a  strike  clc-se  f-.em  down  for  48 
hours  throughout  the  Nation  and  the  busi- 
ness life  all  but  dies. 

We  have  all  watched  private  automobiles, 
bus  llne.s,  and  airplanes  take  the  railroads' 
pa.ssenger  bu.slness  to  the  point  where  the 
rnll  carriers  lost  In  excess  of  $750  mllUon 
In   1957. 

This  has  been  the  story.  In  Increasing 
measure,  for  20  years  or  more.  RUl  statisti- 
cians maintain  that  no  phase  of  passenger 
business,   in   general,   pays  its  way. 

Freight  traffic  has  paid  for  pa.sspnger  losses, 
in  the  past,  but  now  huge  truck  fleets  on 
the  highways,  barge  competition,  and  pipe- 
lines are  cutting  deeply  Into  that  department. 
A  superficial  look  at  the  railroad  picture 
seems  to  point  out  that  rail  transportation 
is  archaic  and  obsolete — autos  are  more  con- 
venient, planes  are  faster.  Pipelines  multi- 
ply and  now  even  coal-carrying  pipelines  are 
an  added   challenge. 

But   the  real   answer  to  every   contention 

the  railroads  are  on  the  way  out  Is  answered 

by  what  happens  when  they  stop  operating. 

We  cannot  even  limp  along  without  them 

in   peace  or   In   war. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  railroads  to  oper- 
ate with  Inadequate  or  obsolete  equipment. 
That  would  be  a  real  threat  to  security  and 
defense. 

The  public  attitude  toward  the  railroads 
Is  a  strange  survival  of  a  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury conviction — that  they  were  owned  and 
operated  by  ruthless  pirates  who  stopped  at 
nothing  In  gaining  their  ends  and  conspired 
against  the  people  they  served  by  every 
corrupt  means. 

There  was  real  reason  for  this  conviction 
at  that  time. 

The  result  was  railroads  were  regulated  by 

the  Federal  Government,  and  by  the  States, 

to  a  degree  other  business  never  had  to  face. 

Soaking   the   railroads  became   a   national 

sport  and  taxing  them  a  fine  art. 

The  picture  Is  different  t-oday.  as  everyone 
knows,  but  the  same  stringent  regulutiuu 
continues. 

The  rail  leaders  continue  to  be  behind  the 
eight-ball  before  the  Washington  regulatory 
bodies. 


The  records  show  they  always  a«k  If  the 
truck  lines  and  water  transportation  can 
comi>ete    under    certain    rates -not    can    the 

railroads  live.  ^        .  »  , 

Here  In  Syracuse  we  have  the  picture  or 
the  New  York  Central  cutting  out  express 
service,  like  the  Empire  State,  and  reducing 
ticket  and  redcap  Fervlce  to  a  minimum. 

We  feel  perfectly  free  to  criticize  the  Cen- 
tral for  these  steps.     They  are  Inconvenient. 

But  we  continue  to  demand  high  taxes  for 
the  privilege  of  allowing  the  railroad  to  run 
through  the  town 

Compare  the  tax  picture  with  that  of  the 
airlines. 

And  the  airlines,  and  particularly  Amer- 
ican Air  Lines.  Juggle  their  schedules  to  suit 
their  payload  without  any  explanation 
whatsoever— a  flight  you  can  take  today  Is 
olf  tomorrow,  with  no  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  operators.  They  get  away  with 
murder.  In  comparison  with  railroad  regu- 
lation. 

From  a  tax  standpoint  alone,  truck  lines, 
airplane  operators,  ahd  pipelines  do  not  con- 
tribute a  fraction  of  what  the  railroads  turn 
Into  the  public  coflers. 

Certainly  the  attitude  of  Government  to- 
ward railroads  has  got  to  change  or  we  are 
all  In  big  trouble. 

I  have  never  thought  the  railroads  did  a 
very  good  Job  In  telling  their  story  bclore 
Congress.  Its  committees,  or  the  regulatory 
commissions. 

They  have  seemed  cowed — n  strange  con- 
trast to  the  old  "public  be  damned'"  alti- 
tude of  Commodore  Vanderbllt. 

Something  dramitlc  and  attention  com- 
pelling Is  rctiulred  to  make  us  aware  of  the 
need  for  action  to  stive  this  great  utility 
which  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  United 
Slutcs  great. 

PROnCE  FOR  A  MORATORIUM   ON 

PAYMENTS        BY        UNCMPLOYED 

MORTGAGORS 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  introduced  H  R.  12798  to  pro- 
vide a  moratorium  on  payment  of  un- 
employed mortgagors. 

The  business  decline  which  started 
last  summer  is  the  sharpest  the  coun- 
try has  experienced  in  the  postwar 
period.  The  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion has  declined  over  13  percent  since 
last  July  and  unemployment  has  rii:en 
to  the  highest  level  in  19  years. 

According  to  the  lalcj^t  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
joblessness  in  major  labor  areas,  86 
communities  have  been  designated  as 
centers  with  substantial  labor  surplus. 
Family  incomes  have  been  shrinking  not 
only  because  of  unemployment,  but  also 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  on  part  time. 

The  current  recession  is  not  only  the 
steepest  but  is  also  likely  to  be  the 
longest  in  duration  since  the  1930s.  By 
now  there  is  more  or  less  general  agree- 
ment that  the  business  decline  has  re- 
sulted mainly  from  the  severe  drop  in 
the  production  of  consumer  durable 
goods  and  from  the  curtailment  of 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures.  We 
know  from  the  long  history  of  business 
fluctuations  that  major  contractions 
occur  when  the  durable  goods  industries 
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are   In   the   doldrums   for   an   extended 
period. 

One  of  the  dangers  facing  the  coun- 
try is  that  the  great  increase  in  con- 
sumer debt  in  recent  years  for  housing, 
automobiles,  and  other  consumer  dur- 
ables, will  aggravate  and  prolong  the 
business  recession.  Extended  unemploy- 
ment brings  on  an  increase  in  defaults 
of  payments  on  homes  purchased  during 
more  prosperous  times.  This  condition 
not  only  means  the  loss  of  hard-earned 
savings  by  the  individual  but  also  con- 
tributes to  the  deepening  of  the  recession. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  preventing  per- 
sonal hardships  due  to  no  fault  of  the 
individual  and  to  promoting  economic 
recovery  that  I  am  introducing  my  bill. 
This  provides  for  a  moratorium  on 
mortgage  payments  by  individuals  who 
are  either  in  default  on  the  loan  or  who 
have  lost  their  homes  througli  foreclo- 
sure or  forced  sale  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  unemployed  mortgagor  ap- 
plies for  relief  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  if  the  mortgage  is  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  or  if  it 
is  a  conventional  mortgage,  or  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  if  the 
mortgage  is  guaranteed  under  the  VA 
program. 

Second.  Upon  application  by  an  un- 
employed mortgagor  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage, 
the  appropriate  Federal  mortgage 
agency  is  authorized  to  acquire  such 
mortgage  upon  issuance  to  the  mort- 
gagee of  bonds  having  a  total  face  value 
equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  loan  plus  any  accrued  interest  and 
other  advances  made  by  the  mortgagee 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage. 
The  Federal  mortgage  agency  is  also  au- 
thorized to  issue  bonds  to  redeem  or  re- 
cover a  home  lost  by  an  unemployed 
mortgagor  through  foreclosure  or  forced 
sale  within  2  years  prior  to  application 
for  relief. 

Third.  The  Federal  mortgage  agency 
may  suspend  payments  for  a  period  of  3 
years  on  the  principal  or  on  any  inter- 
est accruing.  Whenever  the  agency  finds 
that  the  mortgagor  has  ceased  to  be  un- 
employed, he  will  be  required  to  resume 
making  payments  on  the  mortgage. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  revolving  fund 
to  be  ased  by  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner in  acquiring  mortgages  other 
than  those  insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  To  obtain  funds  for  such 
a  revolving  fund,  the  Commissioner  may 
issue  and  have  outstanding  notes  and 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  For  acquir- 
ing mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA  or 
guaranteed  by  the  VA,  the  Federal 
mortgage  agency  may  use  funds  gen- 
erally available  to  it  under  its  insurance 
or  guaranty  prop  ram. 


SMALLTOWN  BANKS  TO  BECOME 
INSURANCE  AGENTS  AND  BRO- 
KERS UNDER  BILL  IN  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
surance agents  and  the  small  insurance 
companies  of  this  country  might  just  as 
well  kiss  their  businesses  goodby.  I 
say  this  bluntly,  because  I  think  the 
kindest  thing  we  can  do  is  give  these 
people  fair  warning  that  many  of  them 
had  just  as  well  start  looking  for  other 
jobs.  It  is  much  kinder  than  giving 
them  much  hope  that  we  can  get  charges 
in  the  financial  institutions  bill,  S.  1451. 
This  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
without  its  destructive  amendments  be- 
ing detected.  The  bankers'  lobby,  the  big 
insurance  companies,  and  all  the  other 
Wall  Street  organizations  are  working  for 
it  and  demanding  that  it  be  passed  just 
as  it  is.  without  changing  a  single  word. 

Furthermore,  if  it  passes  the  House  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  President  will 
sign  it  into  law,  because  the  head  of 
every  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  is  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  is 
supporting  the  bill.  These  agency  heads 
are  now  assuring  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  bill  really  contains  nothing  bad. 
but  is  a  good  bill,  needed  in  the  public 
interest,  so  we  can  be  sure  they  will  give 
the  President  the  same  advice.  The  big 
bankers  who  write  Members  of  Congress 
and  who  really  know  what  is  in  the  bill 
usually  say  "yes.  it  is  a  long  bill  and  it 
possibly  contains  a  few  things  that  are 
objectionable  but  it  has  a  lot  more  good 
than  bad   so  get  it  passed." 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  not  be  for  this  bill,  but 
would  vote  against  it,  if  they  only  knew 
what  it  actually  does,  and  who  the  peo- 
ple are  that  it  hurts. 

BANKERS'    LODBT    DENIES    BOOBYTRAPS 

But  one  of  the  troubles  is  that  the  bill 
is  232  pages  long,  and  it  is  filled  with  so 
many  hidden  boobytraps  against  con- 
sumers, against  the  laboring  man, 
against  the  small  banks,  against  the 
Federal  credit  unions,  against  legiti- 
mate insurance  agents  and  salesmen 
and  against  the  public  interest,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  all  of  these  hidden 
boobytraps  and  loopholes.  And  more 
than  that,  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
anyone  to  pay  much  attention  to  those 
boobytraps  which  we  do  find.  We  keep 
finding  new  ones,  but  each  time  we  find 
one  and  point  it  out,  respected  members 
of  both  the  bankers'  lobby  and  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  come  forward  and 
a.ssure  the  Members  that  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  talking  about,  and  the 
boobytrap  really  is  not  there  at  all. 

REPEAL    t^SURY    LAWS 

For  example,  in  a  previous  speech  I 
showed  how  the  bill  puts  such  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  usury  law  that  the 
national  banks  can  charge  as  much  ex- 
orbitant interest  as  they  please.  This 
will  not  only  hurt  consumers,  but  it  will 
hurt  workers,  local  dealers,  and  every- 
one el.se  whose  jobs  or  businesses  will  be 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  increased 
cost  of  automobiles  to  consumers  will 
cut  down  on  sales.  Yet  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  testified  on  the  bill 
have  brushed  this  matter  off  as  really 
not  important  because,  they  say,  "the 
State  laws  will  take  care  of  it."     The 


truth  is  that  if  the  State  laws  took  care 
of  it.  the  bankers  would  not  be  working 
to  get  the  Federal  law  repealed. 

FINANCIAL  INSTmrnONS  BILL  PERMITS  BANKS 
TO  BECOME  INSURANCE   AGENTS 

Today  I  want  to  point  out  a  new  de- 
velopment which  is  just  beginning  to 
eliminate  insurance  agents  and  brokers, 
many  of  whom  havt  spent  a  lifetime 
building  up  their  business,  and  show 
how  the  financial  institutions  bill  needs 
to  be  amended  to  correct  this. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  financial  institutions 
bill  reenacts  a  section  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  which  permits  smalltown 
banks  to  solicit  and  sell  insurance — life 
insurance,  fire  insurance,  accident  in- 
surance, burial  insurance,  and  any  other 
kinds  of  insurance.  This  section  also  al- 
lows these  banks  to  act  as  agent  or 
broker  in  soliciting  and  making  loans 
on  real  estate  located  within  100  miles 
of  the  bank.  As  to  soliciting  and  selling 
insurance,  the  banks  are  not  limited  to 
100  miles,  or  to  any  distance  whatever. 
These  smalltown  banks  are  not  only  be- 
ginning to  make  insurance  salesmen  out 
of  th.eir  employees,  but  they  will  be  per- 
fectly free,  if  they  want  to.  to  send 
these  salesmen  into  the  metropolitan 
areas.  In  fact  many  of  the  suburban 
banks  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

SMALL  BANKS  NEED  HELP  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE 
BANKING    BUSINESS 

Previously,  the  small  banks  have  not 
been  much  interested  in  becoming  in- 
surance brokers.  This  is  a  complicated 
business,  and  the  small  banks  have 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  banking  business 
where  they  belong.  And  I  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  this  is  not  because 
the  smalltown  banking  business  has 
been  prosperous.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
business  whose  service  is  more  vital  to 
the  communities  it  serves  than  small 
banks.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
find  some  way  to  help  these  banks,  but 
putting  them  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness is  not  the  right  kind  of  help.  The 
help  they  need  is  help  which  would 
strengthen  them  and  give  them  more  re- 
sources to  carry  on  the  banking  business, 
to  make  loans  to  other  small  businesses 
in  the  community  and  to  provide  their 
communities  with  the  other  essential 
banking  services. 

LOOPHOLE  IN  A  LOOPHOLE 

S.  1451  contains  the  loophole  that 
would  put  national  banks  in  towns 
under  5,000  population  in  the  insurance 
business.  S.  1451  also  contains  a  loop- 
hole in  this  loophole  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  such  a  bank  to  engage  in  the 
insurance  business  without  getting  a  li- 
cense or  other  permission  from  State 
authorities.  S.  1451  overrides  States' 
laws  and  State  regulations.  The  Fed- 
eral Comptroller  of  the  Currency  can 
put  them  into  the  insurance  business 
contrary  to  State  law. 

BIG  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  USING   SMALL  BANKS 
TO    AVOID    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

The  fact  is  that  the  small  banks  are 
being  urged  to  go  into  the  insurance  bus- 
iness by  certain  of  the  big  insurance 
companies.  The  reason  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  have  recently  caught 
up  with  these  insurance  companies  on 
the  matter  of  their  tying  their  loan  busi- 
ness to  their  insurance  business,     This 
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happens  when  a  company  forces  a  bor- 
rower to  buy  Insurance  from  the  com- 
pany. Purthermore,  since  one  or  two 
legal  cases  under  the  Sherman  Act  have 
recently  been  succes^sful  in  stopping  this 
practice,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
now  announced  that  it  is  making  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  clean  up  this  practice  entirely. 
One  of  these  investigations  is  now  before 
a  Federal  grand  jury,  because  a  big  in- 
surance company  refused  to  permit  the 
FBI  to  examine  its  files. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  It  now  seems 
clear  that  when  the  iiisurance  company 
or  its  legitimate  agent  carries  on  these 
coercive  and  illegal  practices,  the  insur- 
ance company  is  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Act  and,  perhaps,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  But  the  banks,  both 
large  and  small,  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the.se  antitrust  laws;  they  are 
clearly  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Ju.stice.  It  seems 
plain,  then,  that  certain  of  these  big 
insurance  companies  hoi^e  that  by  mak- 
ing the  small  banks  their  agents  or 
brokers,  tliese  small  banks  can  and  will 
carry  on  practices  which  would  bo  illegal 
if  carried  on  by  the  insurance  companies 
or  their  agents  or  brokers. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  great  majority  of  small  banks 
will  wish  to  engage  In  unfair  piactices. 
or  practices  which  would  be  Illegal  for 
others  to  engage  In.  But  the  simple  fact 
is  that  when  the  local  bank  becomes  an 
active  insurance  agent,  many  of  the 
people  and  the  businessmen  of  the  town 
will  quite  naturally  throw  their  Insur- 
ance business  to  that  bank.  The  busl- 
neshman  who  knows  that  at  some  time 
ho  will  need  a  loan,  or  an  extension  of 
hl.H  loan,  or  who  otherwise  needs  the 
services  and  the  good  will  of  the  bank, 
is  certainly  going  to  favor  that  bank  as 
against  the  legitimate  insurance  agent. 

BAD  t.>rK:c-TS  or  it  i.kcal  PHACTirta 

Now  what  are  the  effects  of  these 
coercive  tle-ln  agreements  between  the 
placing  of  loans  and  the  placing  of  in- 
surance? Let  me  quote  from  a  speech 
on  October  16  la.st  year,  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  chargr  of  the  Anil- 
trust  Division,  made  before  the  National 
As.'-.oclatlon  of  Independent  In.«urcrs  In 
Chicago.  Here  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Gc'neral,  the  Honorable  Victor  R.  Han- 
sen, Is  discussing  a  case  known  as  Unilcd 
States  V.  Investors  Diversified  Services 
(Civil  No.  3713,  D.  C.  Minn..  June  30. 
1954',  which  was  tcrmlnalrd  in  a  con- 
sent judgment  in  19.34.  In  this  case 
Invcstois  Dlvcrsincd  Services,  which  Is 
one  of  the  largc.t  rcklcntlal  mortijago 
companies  in  the  Unltrd  Htatci,  was 
churi.'cU  with  cnteiintj  into  ncn'emcntx 
with  its  moilgiiiio  lonti  borrowers  v.  hlch 
Illegally  required  the  boi  rower  to  n  u  co 
th'tt  nil  of  the  tiii/.iid  liiairuncc  miiln* 
titin«d  on  tl»e  pi<ii,ci(v  M-ruicd  by  tlir 
mnrtKiiKe  would  be  wrUt«n,  pla<"f(l  nnd 
sold  by  th<'  mort-irc  linldi  r,  1  he  Ai- 
ilNtiint  Attorney  acncial  h.iUI; 

These  coercive  tle-ln  ngrceiivnfn  h.Tl  f'Hir 
renultii:  (1)  Tl>e  owner  of  the  re.'stdeiitlal 
property  who  obtained  R  tnortgaji^e  lonn  Wii« 
prevented  from  placing  hli  hiiznrd  tnsurancs 
with  Insurunre  uReiitM  and  coinpnnleg  of  his 
own  chulce;  {2)  Insurance  agentti  nuU  biL-kora 


who  normally  would  compete  with  the  mort- 
papee  were  prevented  from  competing  for  th« 
sale  of  hazard  Insurance  on  property  mort- 
gaged to  the  lender;  (3^  Insuriince  companies, 
other  than  those  selected  by  the  lender,  were 
foreclosed  from  free  access  to  a  substantial 
market  for  hazard  Insurance;  and  (4)  bor- 
rowers were  prevented  from  obtaining  hazard 
Insurnnce  lit  premium  rates  which  might 
have  been  lower  than  those  available  through 
the  morigiigee. 

The  judgment  now  standing  against 
this  company — I.  D.  S. — prohibits  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Illegal  practices.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  this  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  the  A.s.si.stant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, protects  the  legitimate  interests  of 
I.  D.  S..  in  that  it  permits  the  company  to 
require  that  hazard  insurance  of  an  ac- 
ceptable kind  be  written,  and  by  some 
reputable  and  reliable  insurance  com- 
pany. It  also  p>ermits  I.  D.  S.  to  place  or 
write  hazard  in.<;urance  on  property  mort- 
gaged by  it.  The  judgment  only  pro- 
hibits the  company  from  forcing  the 
borrower  to  agree  to  purcha.^^e  insurance 
from  I.  D.  8.,  or  making  such  an  agree- 
ment a  condition  of  the  loan  A.s  to  the 
practical  results  of  this  case,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  said: 

The  Antitrust  Division  has  been  advised 
by  insurance  apents  •  •  •  that  doers  are 
now  open  to  them  which  were  formerly 
closed. 

mi  NOW  INVMTICATlNO 

That  Is  on  the  bright  side  for  fom?  of 
the  Insurnnce  agents,  and  for  free,  un- 
restricted market."!.  On  the  gloomy  side, 
the  A.s.sl.stant  Attorney  General  nl.so  told 
the  National  Assoclnllon  of  Independent, 
In.furcrs: 

Wo  continue,  however,  to  rtrelve  contlder- 
nhlo  correnpondcnce  from  Iniurnnce  ngrnta 
and  ni<)rt;{n:{iir»  (omplnlnlng  that  their  ie- 
leiird  poltclet  have  been  rejected  or  that 
viirluut  (ibainclOM  lutve  been  raised  by  lendera 
It  Is  nolcwurthy  thut  roluiivcly  (cw  o(  theM 
complaints  chiirge  that  the  mortgagee  has 
instated  on  placing  the  Insurance  ui  u  condi- 
tion to  granting  the  loan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  e^mplnlnta  become  the  subject  of 
preliminary  Inquiries,  full  Investigations  by 
the  FBI  and  by  Federal  grand  Juries  In 
addition  to  several  Fill  Investigations  pend- 
ing or  concluded,  addUUmal  cnea  are  being 
planned  for  other  ureus  of  the  country. 
There  U  cuirciuly  one  grand  jury  Investiga- 
tion In  proL'.rcss. 

This  latter  investigation,  Involvlr.R  a  lareo 
residential  mortgnce  or  trust  deed  lender, 
is  based  upon  complaints  made  to  the  Di- 
vision by  resi^onslblc  reprc^ontfttlve§  of  In- 
surnnce organlzntlons  as  well  as  by  com- 
plaint* received  from  Individuals  and 
tncurance  apenta.  The  cmplnlnts  allepe 
tliat  a  prepouderniit  portion  of  hazard  In* 
stiraiicc  palrl  for  by  borrowers  of  the  lintltii- 
lion  la  funnrled  to  nn  Infltirnnco  company 
*l>lrh  la  controlled  by  ofBrers  of  the  lending 
lii>:i,ittuiiina  aiul  that  the  chnnnffled  bualncai 
couolUuiiU  ili«  inttjorkiy  ul  tnauianc*  wrll* 
tilt  by   llio  tirriii'iied  Insurnnce  r(;tnpany. 

As  (I  fpiiiilt  of  thf^e  mmplalnts  X  re- 
queaipil  (Me  rUt  to  cntwliicf  a  full  field  In- 
veni  ikhi  liii  However.  In  ihu  purilculitr  nut* 
Ihn  ink'Kuilwri  ntul  liu  snui.iled  a;{ency  and 
com|iuiiy  leUiHcd  to  permit  the  Vlil  to  ex- 
Hinino  tin  a  flU'H.  When  a  corporation  or 
IndUldual  refuses  voluntary  urcei»  to  Its 
files,  the  Division  has  but  two  alternatlvea : 
Klth'-r  to  drop  the  Investigation,  or  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  a  grand  Jury.  Because 
of  the  Importance  which  attached  to  llils 
matter,   I   i  ho.-te    the   lu,Uer    ulternuHve. 


ANTITRtrST   PaOSECvnoifS   TO    rOLLOW 

The  grand  jury  Investlpatlon  is  continuing 
at  the  present  time.  The  facta  unearthed 
by  the  Investigation  should  determine 
whether  the  particular  Institution,  ita  affili- 
ated Insurance  agency  and  company  and 
important  oflBcers  have  In  fact  acted  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act. 

When  one  of  these  investlpatlona  Indicates 
that  a  lender  is  violating  the  principle  of 
the  I.  D.  S.  case,  we  will  proceed  against 
him.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  tying 
agreements  "serve  hardly  any  purpose  be- 
yond the  suppression  of  ci  nipetlUon"  (337 
S.  C.  293,  305  (1949)).  Because  of  their 
Inherently  anticompetitive  nature.  Insurance 
tle-ln  contracts  falling  within  the  purview 
of  the  Sherman  Act  are.  In  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  prima  facie  unreason- 
able restraints  of  trade. 

These  in.«;urance  companies  that  have 
been  engaging  in  illegal  pra'-tices  are 
about  to  be  stopped  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  They  should  not  be  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  tran.sferrlng  these  practices  to 
the  smalltown  banks.  This  .section  of 
the  law  which  will  allow  them  to  do  this 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  financial  in- 
stitutions bill  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  to  make  sure  that  it  does  net 
contain  additional  language  against  the 
public  interest  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
dl.scovered.  It  is  doubtful  that  sufllclcnt 
time  remains  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress for  adequate  consideration  of  this 
bin.  

UEOnOANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENBE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  (Mr.  KildayJ  la  recognized  for  CO 
minutes. 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Spenker.  I  Imve 
taken  thl.>»  time  for  the  purpose  of  dls- 
cu.-.slng  the  pending  bill  for  tJie  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Dcfcn.se. 

I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  with  reference  to 
the  President's  plan,  with  great  agita- 
tion to  accept  It  as  submitted  by  the 
President. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
this  Is  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
anyone  has  taken  the  floor  of  the  Hou-'^e 
to  explain  the  l.ssucs  which  are  involved 
In  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  or  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  reported,  or  the  subse- 
quent objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  bill  from  the  White  Hou.se. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  thp 
House,  I  WU3  discussing  It  with  one  of  the 
prominent  nrvspapv-'r  correspondents 
iieic  on  the  Hill,  and  after  we  had  gone 
over  It  for  a  coii'idernble  period  of  time 
he  aikcd  me  if  I  really  thought  that  a 
wrlous  constltutlonol  qucntion  was  in- 
volved In  this  proposal.  I  assured  hlin 
that  I  did  believe  that  it  Involved  a  very 
serious  constitutional  qucNtlon,  We  dl»t- 
cur%rd  that  (lucttilon.  Thereafter  he 
said  to  mo: 

Well,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  going  tn 
be  able  to  get  the  people  to  listen  U)  you  on 

II  eotr.titiuion.'il  c^ue-itlon  which,  after  all. 
will  prnhiihly  be  rt»ther  terhnleni,  when  yiu 
are  faced  wltii  the  all-out  propotal  by  the 
Piealdent? 

I  was  forced  to  admit  to  him  that  he 
»a*  probably  correct,  that  it  would  be 
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very  dlfHcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  at- 
tract a  great  deal  of  attention,  by  the 
public  at  any  rate,  to  a  question  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure  you  that  it  made 
me  feel  rather  badly  to  be  forced  to  make 
that  admission,  although  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  substantially  true.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  true  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  when  the  opportunity 
has  been  had  to  discuss  the  entire  ques- 
tion and  those  things  which  are  involved. 

I  realize  that  in  this  day  and  time  a 
great  many  people  want  to  talk  about 
their  rights,  their  privileges,  their  powers 
and  their  prerogatives.  In  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
Congre.ssional  resporLsibilitics  and  obli- 
gations and  the  duties  which  confront  us 
in  connection  witli  this  matter.  I  believe 
I  can  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  a 
specific  duty  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  you  and  I  cannot 
fail  to  discharge.  It  is  one  that  we 
cannot  avoid. 

When  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  con- 
stitutional provisions,  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  them  thoroughly,  I 
think  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  review 
again  some  of  those  things  which  were 
said  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
You  will  recall  that  in  that  declaration 
there  were  a  number  of  reasons  set  out 
why  the  Continental  Congress  thought 
that  a  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try was  desirable  and  necessary.  And 
we  all  probably  remember  from  our  high 
school  civics  that  "taxation  without 
representation  Is  tyranny"  and  we  have 
probably  gone  on  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  as  set  out  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
when  we  go  to  the  instrument  Itself  we 
find  that  taxation  was  mentioned  one 
time  and  one  time  only.  And  it  only 
said  "for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without 
our  consent."  In  all  there  was  a  total 
of  27  reasons  set  out  as  the  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution — 27  in  all. 
And  of  those  27— note  this— 11  of  the  27 
had  to  do  with  the  Interference  of 
George  III  in  the  legislative  process. 
Eleven  of  the  27  major  causes  are  stated 
in  the  Declaration  itself  to  be  those 
things  having  to  do  with  legislation 
within  the  colonies,  interference  with 
legislation.  and  interference  with 
legislatures. 

Of  the  remainder,  five  had  to  do  with 
the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
Five  of  the  causes  set  out  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  with  reference 
to  the  persecution  visited  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  military. 

So  that  out  of  the  27,  11  had  to  do 
with  legislation.  1  with  taxation,  and 
&  w  ilh  reference  to  the  military. 

When  wc  come  to  the  Constitution  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  written  by 
a  group  of  men  who  had  been  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  men  who  had  been 
loyal  EnBlUhmen,  who  were  very  well 
Informed  Indeed  on  the  English  consti- 
tutional system,  men  who  knew  they  were 
setting  up  a  government  in  which  they 
Intended  to  establish  a  new  basic  concept 
of  government  and  very  specifically  to 
confirm,    perhaps,    those    things    which 


were  acceptable  and  with  which  they 
agreed  but  to  change  those  things  with 
which  they  did  not  agree.  So  we  go  to 
the  document  itself,  and  we  find  the  very 
first  article,  the  very  first  section,  to  be: 
All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Then  we  find  further  in  section  8  of 
article  I: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  tnxcs,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 

States. 

And  then  there  is  a  general  provi- 
sion— 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or 
officer  tliereof. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  prolix  instrument.  It  contains 
no  unnecessary  language.  It  contains 
no  repetition.  Every  word  placed  in  that 
document  was  placed  there  deliberately. 
It  was  placed  there  for  a  real,  a  true  pur- 
pose, and  for  a  very  proper  and  a  very 
important  reason. 

Then,  after  having  vested  all  this  lep- 
Islallve  power,  the  power  to  pass  all  laws 
to  carry  this  Constitution  Into  execution. 
we  find  the  further  provision  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power — 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  btit  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  uae  ahall  be  for 
u  lonprr  tertn  than  'J  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  rn\v; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

The  Congress  had  already  been  given 
power  for  all  legi.slatlon,  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  to  carry  the  Constitution  into 
execution.  Then  why  do  we  have  a  sep- 
arate provision  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces?  Surely  the  laws  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  persons  in  the  land  and 
naval  forces  as  well  as  those  not  a  part 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  So  we  will 
have  to  go  back  to  see  what  the  situation 
was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  determine  the  reason 
for  the  inclusion  of  that  particular 
language. 

We  must  remember  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
who  were  lawyers  had  learned  their  law 
primarily  from  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries. It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  those  of  the  membership  here 
who  are  lawyers  the  standing  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  But  for  others 
may  I  read  to  you  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca,  to  make  unnecessary  a  tech- 
nical chscusAlon  of  the  standlnu  of  Block- 
stone: 

But  the  fame  of  Blackatone  Is  rrester  Itt 
the  United  Butes  than  It  Is  In  hU  native 
land,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  to  be.  and 
Justly  so.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Indeed  before,  the  Commen- 
taries were  the  chief,  and  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  almost  the  only,  sotu'ce  of  th« 
knowledge  of  EnRllsh  law  for  ttie  great  com- 
monwealth of   the  West.     A  book  which  In 


the  old  country  was  and  is  a  textbook  be- 
came in  the  new  an  oracle  of  law,  until  as 
years  went  on  the  great  students  of  the  law 
In  the  United  States  began  those  deeper 
studies  which  have  added  such  wonderful 
stores  of  learning  and  thought  to  legal 
literature. 

So  that  when  they  met  in  the  Con.-'ti- 
tutional  Convention  their  concept  of  the 
English  Constitut.on  was  that  derived 
from  Blackstone.  What  had  Blackstone 
said  with  reference  to  the  ixtwers  in- 
volving the  raising  and  regulating 
armies?  I  am  reading  from  Blackstones 
Commentaries,  first  volume,  page   262: 

In  this  capacity,  therefore,  of  general  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  has  the  sole  power 
of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies. 
Of  the  manner  In  which  they  are  raised  and 
regulated  I  shall  speak  more  when  I  come 
to  consider  the  military  state.  We  are  now 
only  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  enlisting 
and  of  governing  them,  which,  indeed,  was 
disputed  and  claimed,  contrary  to  all  reason 
and  precedent,  by  the  Long  Parliament  of 
King  Charles  I.;  but.  upon  the  restoration 
of  his  son.  was  solemnly  declared  by  statute 
13  Car.  II  .  c.  6.  to  be  In  the  king  alone: 
for  that  the  sole  sujireme  government  and 
command  of  the  militia  within  all  his  ma- 
jesty's realms  and  dominions,  and  of  all 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  of  strength,  ever  was  and  is  the  un- 
doubted right  of  his  majesty,  and  his  royal 
predecessors,  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
and  that  both  or  either  house  of  Parliament 
can  not,  nor  ought  to,  pretend  to  the  same. 

That  was  the  situation  which  had 
existed  In  the  mother  country,  and  ps 
history  sliows,  this  was  the  sti-uggle 
which  had  gone  on  for  generations  and 
centuries  with  regard  to  the  power  of  tho 
king,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  state. 
to  control  the  military;  or  whether  the 
Parliament  had  that  power,  and  in  that 
Instance  the  Parliament  lost.  It  was  the 
law  and  constitution  of  England  at  the 
time  of  our  Revolution,  that  that  power 
resided  in  the  king.  So  when  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  came  to  writing  the  Con- 
stitution they  made  clear  that  that  power 
did  not  reside  in  the  Executive:  I  repeat, 
they  made  positive  that  that  F>ower  did 
not  reside  in  the  Executive.  By  this 
instrument  it  was  expressly  and  very  de- 
liberately transferred  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  This  has  been 
the  consistent  holding  of  constitutional 
authorities  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  dlscu.ss  that  point  a 
little  further:  In  Story's  Commentaiies 
on  the  Constitution — Cooley  edition, 
section  1187 — I  read  this: 

Our  notions.  Indeed,  of  the  dangers  of 
standing  armies,  in  time  of  pence,  are  de- 
rived in  A  great  men«ure  from  the  prin- 
cli)lea  and  eXHmjilea  of  tnir  FnRllah  ntirestora. 
In  England,  the  king  i>oa*e»(»ed  the  pnwer  of 
rnlalng  armies  In  the  time  of  peace  acrordine 
to  hia  own  a(H>d  plraaure,  And  this  preroga- 
tive was  Jtutly  esteemed  dangerous  Ut  ih« 
public  liberties.  Upon  the  revolution  of  KHM, 
Parliament  wisely  tttslated  upon  *  bill  of 
rights,  which  should  furnlah  an  adequate 
security  for  the  future,  But  how  was  this 
done?  Not  by  prohibiting  standing  armlea 
altogether  in  time  of  peace;  but  (as  has  been 
already  seen)  by  prohibiting  them  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  ThU  Is  the  very 
proposition  contained  In  the  Constitution; 
for  Congress  can  alone  raise  armies:  and  may 
put  them  down,  whenever  they  choose. 
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I  suppose  that  the  most  carefully  an- 
notated work  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  reliable  as  any  in 
existence  happens  to  belong  to  the  Con- 
gress itself.  This  Is  the  annotated  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates,  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  includes 
practically  every  case  heard  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  footnote  annotation,  which  is 
not  accredited  to  any  case,  but  is  taken 
from  the  annotated  work,  succinctly  and 
properly  cites  the  Constitution: 

The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  give 
Congress  authority  "to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy" 
and  so  forth,  were  not  Inserted  lor  tlie  pur- 
pose of  endowing  the  National  Government 
with  power  to  do  these  things,  but  rather  U) 
designate  the  department  of  government 
which  should  exercise  svich  powers.  Moie- 
ovcr.  they  permit  ConRrers  to  tnlco  meas- 
ures essential  to  the  nail  )nal  defense  In  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  during  a  period  of  actual 
connict.  That  thcno  pr(nl^;ons  grew  out 
Of  the  conviction  thiit  the  Executive  should 
be  deprived  of  the  solo  power  of  ruining 
find  roKulallng  fleets  and  armies  which 
ntackntone  nltrlbutod  to  ttie  King  under 
the  British  Constitution,  wan  emphasized  by 
Utory  In  hla  Cummcnturlee, 

Who  prpnldcd  over  that  Con«tltutional 
Convenllcn,  where  the  power  to  rul.sc 
urmles  and  provide  rules  for  their  gov- 
erning were  written''  The  greatest  sol- 
dier of  hi.s  day,  Oeorxe  Washington, 
destined  to  be  the  first  President  of  his 
country.  He  knew  more  about  the  diffl- 
culty  of  handling  an  army  under  the 
parliamentary  system,  of  course,  than 
anyone  before  or  since,  because  lie 
fought  and  won  the  American  Revolu- 
tion under  the  Continental  Congress. 

But,  still,  in  that  document,  which 
was  written  by  a  Convention  of  which 
George  Washintcton  was  President,  we 
find  a  very  positive  statement  being  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  concerning 
the  obligation  and  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  provide 
for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  land 
and  nav.il  forces.  Tiie  Constitution  does 
not  say  that  if  perhaps  the  time  shall 
come  when  there  is  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly capable  of  doing  this  or  may  be 
regarded  as  more  capable  tlian  others 
shall  occupy  the  Presidency,  that  then 
he  shall  have  that  power.  It  does  not 
say  that.  And  we  are  not  faced  with 
a  proposition  as  to  who  may  do  it  bet- 
ter; we  have  here  a  positive  rule  of  the 
Constitution  which  places  this  obliga- 
tiun  on  us.  We  cannot  avoid  it  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  might  wish  we  could, 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish  the 
responsibility  were  not  ours.  It  is  ours. 
It  is  here,  and  it  must  be  met.  It  can- 
not be  avoided. 

I  would  like  to  pive  you  another  little 
example  of  why  this  Is  true.  Take  the 
power  of  the  President  in  foreign  affairs 
and  foreign  relations,  where  he  has 
wide  powers,  almost  exclusive  powers, 
in  his  power  to  make  treaties  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate. What  was  the  situation  immodi- 
ately  prior  to  the  American  Revolution 
in  the  mother  country?  And  again 
Liackstone   has    said,    and    this   Is   the 


ba.sic    law   upon    which    that    constitu- 
tional proposition  was  founded: 

11.  It  Is  Rl.so  the  king's  prorogatlve  to  make 
treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with  foreign 
states  and  princes;  for  It  Is  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions essential  to  tlie  goodiiess  of  a  league, 
that  It  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  and 
then  It  is  binding  upon  tlie  whole  com- 
munity; and  In  England  the  sovereign  power, 
quoad  hoc,  Is  vested  In  the  person  of  the 
king.  Whatever  contracts,  therefore,  he  en- 
gages In,  no  other  power  In  the  kingdom  can 
legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul;  and  let,  lest 
this  plenitude  of  authority  should  be  abusetl 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  the  Con- 
stitution (as  was  hinted  before)  hath  here 
interposed  a  check,  by  the  means  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  for  the  punishment 
of  such  ministers  as  from  critnlnal  motives 
advise  or  conclude  any  treaty  which  shall 
afterward  be  Judged  to  derogate  from  the 
honor  and  Interest  of  the  nation.  (1  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  258  (.Wendell  edition, 
1873).) 

So  that  there  was  that  crent  power 
exislinu  at  lliat  llmf.  But  the  Constitu- 
tional Conveniion  did  not  want  to  take 
all  that  po\'  er  awny  from  tlic  President, 
no  thry  pcimlltcd  it  to  reside  there.  It 
did  not  provide  nnythln«  rb<mt  who  sluill 
nf-rjoilate  In  fact.  In  this  field  only 
the  President  can  «peak,  and  only  the 
President  can  listen,  becaune  that  w;i.s 
the  rule  that  existed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try at  tlic  lime  of  ihc  Amerlcnn  Revolu- 
tion. It  wa.s  not  chanr^cd  by  tiie 
Constitution  except  the  proposition  re- 
garding "delay,  resist,  or  annul",  because 
there  It  provided  "by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  concurring,  treaties  may  be  rati- 
fied." 

Let  us  see  what  the  courts  have  said 
more  recently  on  this  subject.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  19;:6  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  the  Curtiss  WricjJit  Ev- 
port  Corporation  <290  U.  S.  304  316', 
Justice  Sutherland,  speakintj  for  the 
court,  said: 

As  a  result  of  the  separation  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Colonies  acting  as  a  unit, 
the  powers  of  ex'ernal  sovereignty  p.Tssed 
from  ihe  Crown  not  to  the  colonies  severally, 
but  to  the  colonies  In  their  collective  and 
corporate  capacity  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  Even  before  the  Declaration,  the 
colonies  were  a  unit  In  foreign  affairs,  act- 
ing through  a  common  agency — namely  the 
Continental  Congress,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  That  agency 
exercised  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  raised 
an  army,  created  a  navy,  and  Anally  adopted 
the  Declaiatlon  of  Independence. 

After  other  language.  Justice  Suther- 
land proceeds: 

It  results  that  the  Investment  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  with  the  powers  of  external 
sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  the  allirma- 
tlve  grants  of  the  Constitution. 

The  powers  to  declare  and  wage  war,  to 
Conclude  peace,  to  make  treaties,  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  other  sover- 
eignties. If  they  had  never  been  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution,  would  have  vested  In 
the  Federai  Government  as  necessary  con- 
comitants of  nationality. 

That  would  have  been  true  also  of 
the  power  to  raise  and  suppoit  armies 
and  to  provide  a  navy  and  to  provide 
rules  for  the  governing  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  So,  we  have  here  a  matter 
that,  by  the  Con.stltution.  has  been  com- 
mitted to  our  care  and  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  which  we  here  must  discharge. 


Of  course,  the  President  Is  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  under  the  vei-y  same 

Constitution  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  has 
the  at>solute  right  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  legislation  on  any 
subject  and  to  have  those  recommenda- 
tions considered  and  considered  seriously. 

The  President,  in  the  di.scharge  of  the 
absolute  rifht  which  he  has,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  asking  that  wc 
pass  legislation  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Had  it 
not  been  .something  committed  to  our 
responsibility,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  President  to  send  It 
here  In  the  first  place;  but  in  recocnl- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  we.  and  we  alone, 
have  this  duty,  the  President  sent  It 
here.  I  believe  you  will  probably  re- 
member the  message  from  the  President, 
which  wa.s  read  It  wa.s  a  very  fine  mes- 
sage. Thereafter  the  President  sent  u.s 
a  bill  winch  had  been  drafted  downtown 
purportedly  for  the  \niv\HMC  of  carrying 
out  tlie  meisngp  which  he  had  sent  us, 
Uut  when  you  read  carefully,  as  did  our 
Cfjmmlltec  on  Armed  Services,  the  Presi- 
dent «  mc»aa';e  of  uhat  he  desired  and 
what  he  piopo.sed  to  do  and  compared 
it  with  the  bill  that  tlieir  htiifT  had  pre- 
pared and  .s<'nt  here,  they  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

The  bill  which  came  here  would  have 
granted  absolute  power  to  those  In  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  not  only  to  the 
President  but  to  those  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  organize  it  as  they  saw  fit. 
It  happens  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  four  separate  services  that  have 
been  established  by  law  and  long  main- 
tained. I  do  not  take  the  position  that 
because  we  have  always  had  these  sepa- 
rate services  we  must  retain  thrm  for 
all  time  in  the  future,  but  I  certainly  do 
contend  that,  if  they  are  to  be  abolished 
as  separate  services,  it  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish,  the  desire,  and  the 
views  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pre.ssed  through  their  R.-'pre.sentatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But 
under  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  us  and 
was  heard  by  our  committee,  we  find 
this:  In  answer  to  a  question  by  me. 
Secretary  McElroy  stated  that  under  the 
proposal  they  submitted  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  transfer  out  of  or  remove  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Cliief  of  Naval 
Operatioiis  of  the  Navy  every  single  in- 
dividual within  that  service,  including 
tlie  aide  and  orderly  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  himself.  That  w  as  only  an  example 
of  how  far  tlicir  bill  went. 

Your  committee  held  hearinp.s  for 
about  4  weeks  on  that  bill.  We  then  re- 
wrote the  bill  and  we  rewrote  it  totally. 
When  we  had  finished,  we  had  what  was 
generally  regarded  as  being  an  excellent 
bill.  When  I  .say  "generally  regarded" 
I  expect  to  s.^y  by  whom  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. We  gave  the  President,  in  that 
bill,  what  he  needed  to  have  a  combat- 
ready  force  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  to 
which  reference  was  made  on  many  oc- 
casions, because  the  testimony  w  as  to  the 
effect  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  their 
proposal  is  the  unified  command.     Wo 
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provided  for  unified  commands,  giving 
the  absolute  right  to  the  President  to 
establish  unified  combat  commands  and 
to  fix  the  military  composition  of  these 
commands.  When  that  is  done,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  three  services  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  must  assign  to  that  com- 
mand the  forces  needed.  Once  these 
forces  have  beoii  assigned  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  anyone  except  under  pro- 
cedures establLshed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  approved  by  tlie  President. 

And  we  rave  him  much  stroiiger  au- 
thority than  the  clumsy  way  in  which 
his  stall  had  sent  it  to  u.s.  True,  we  did 
not  grant  the  broad  language  which 
would  have  permitted  action  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  and  power  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  exercised.  True, 
we  did  not  permit  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  tecurc  a  posi- 
tion of  elevation  so  a*  to  make  him  the 
^aperlor  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Our  provisions  are  adequate  to  keep  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a.s  a  coiiwrate  body. 
And,  as  one  of  the  Chlcf.s  haid  In  testi- 
mony bi-foie  our  committee,  "We  are 
not  the  subordinates  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chief.s  of  Staff.  '  And.  that 
is  the  true  concept  of  the  organization 
of  the  Joint  Cliltfh  of  Staff,  that  it 
should  be  compofccd  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  each  of  the  hervlces.  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  top  main 
rung  in  their  service,  and  that  none  of 
them  is  to  be  humiliated  by  being  sub- 
ordinate to  another  who  for  the  time 
being  may  be  acting  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  go  Into 
all  of  the  details  of  that  bill.  That  will 
be  done  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  next 
week  when  it  comes  before  us. 

But,  I  would  like  to  pKJint  out — and  in 
doing  this  I  violate  no  confidence,  be- 
cause if  you  will  go  to  the  printed  record 
of  the  hearings  and  to  that  part  taken 
in  executive  se.s-sion  when  this  bill  was 
reported,  you  will  find  printed  there, 
ready  for  public  distribution,  how  this 
bill  was  written.  And.  it  was  not  writ- 
ten in  secret  from  the  President.  These 
hearings  show  that  a  member  of  his  staff 
participated  with  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  and  that  a  member  of 
the  White  House  staff  acted  as  liaison 
between  the  committee  and  its  staff  and 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  appears  in  the  hearings.  I 
am  violating  no  confidence  that  this 
bill  had  gone  through  two  other  print- 
ings and  that  the  one  that  was  then  be- 
fore the  committee  was  the  third  print- 
ing, the  third  confidential  committee 
print  through  which  the  proi)osal  had 
gone.  And.  wlien  we  met  in  executive 
se.s.sion  that  day.  our  chairman  had  a 
member  of  the  staff  read  to  us  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  want  to  read  at  this  time: 

The  White  House, 

May  16.1958. 
Hon    Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman,      Committee      on      Armed 
Sen-ice<i,   Hotise   of   Representatives, 
Washi7igton,    D.    C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman;   I    hftve    Just    been 
shown  your  commutee's  revision  of  the  de- 
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fen«e  reorganization  legislation  which  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  2  months  ago.  From  a  quick 
reading  I  have  these  impressions: 

First,  on  the  whole  the  bill  clearly  reflects 
con.structlve  eCTorts  to  correct  the  main  dif- 
ficulties which  have  troubled  our  Defense 
Establishment  In  recent  years.  I  congratu- 
late you  and  your  committee  colleagues  for 
the  progress  made  toward  developing  a  sound 
defense  structure. 

Second,  by  and  large  the  bill  .>;eems  to  deal 
positively  with  every  major  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Coiigress. 

Third.  In  certain  respect-s — two  quite  Im- 
portant— I  believe  that  changes  would  make 
the  committee's  revision  clearer  In  intent  and 
more  clear  cut  in  effect  within  the  Defense 
Department,  and  therefore  would  result  in 
greater  departmental  and  operational  ef- 
ficiency. 1  am  requesting  a  member  of  my 
staff  to  give  you  my  views  on  such  Items.  I 
hope  this  language  will  be  fultably  adjusted 
on  the  House  floor. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DWICHT    D.    El3ENKOwni. 

Tlicrcafter  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicer  in  a  more  or  less  informal  way, 
but  by  a  true  roUcall  vote,  voted  33  to 
none  to  report  that  bill.  Thereafter, 
when  the  bill  had  been  formally  ofTercd, 
there  was  another  rollcall  vote,  and  It 
was  reiJortcd  by  a  vote  of  37  to  none, 
Two  members,  it  is  true,  stated  they  were 
voting  with  reservations. 

Notwithstanding  the  letter  that  I  have 
read  to  you  and  a  feeling  possessed  by 
most  people,  I  suppose,  that  all  con- 
troversy about  this  matter  had  been  elim- 
inated, a  rather  intemperate  statement 
was  is.'-ued  by  the  White  House,  written 
by  whom  I  do  not  know.  In  that  state- 
ment three  questions  were  raised  and 
some  rather  .strong  lancuage  used:  far 
different  from  the  complimentary  lan- 
guage and  congratulations  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  us  on  May  16. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  press  innu- 
merable times  what  cau.'^ed  the  change 
and  I  have  been  forced  to  reply,  very, 
very  truthfully,  that  I  have  no  idea.  I 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  caused  the 
change. 

But  here  are  the  questions.  In  our  bill 
we  had  provided : 

E:ich  military  department  shall  be  organ- 
ized under  its  own  secretary  and  shall  func- 
tion under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  exerclEPd 
through  the  respective  secretaries  of  such  de- 
partments. 

I  call  your  attention,  Ju.st  incidentally, 
to  some  language  there  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  legislative  language 
and  was  probably  not  written  by  legis- 
lators, but  is  contained  there  for  reasons 
which  legislators  deem  to  be  sufficient: 

Each  military  department  shall  be  sep- 
arately organized  under  its  own  secretary. 

Legislative  language  would  be  such  as 
appears  below — respective  secretaries. 
In  legislative  language  we  probably 
would  have  said,  "organized  under  the 
respective  secretaries  thereof,"  and  not 
"under  its  own  secretary."  But  with 
all  deference  to  the  one  who  wrote  it  in 
in  lead  pencil  on  the  confidential  com- 
mittee print,  the  language  was  retained. 

This  last  language  the  President  in- 
sists be  removed — exercised  through  the 
respective   secretaries   of   such   depart- 


ments.    That  w^ould  leave  the  provision 
reading  as  follows : 

Each  military  department  shall  be  sep- 
arately organized  under  its  own  secretary  and 
shall  function  under  the  direction,  authority 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

TlT^ere  has  never  been  any  Congres- 
sional intent  that  the  three  military  de- 
partments shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  When  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  was  written  in  1947 
it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  not  ad- 
minister directly  the  three  military  de- 
partments. Again,  in  1949.  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  law  that  they  shall 
be  separately  administered.  That  was 
the  language  of  the  law.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  today,  that  those  de- 
partments shall  be  separately  ad- 
ministered. But  it  was  stated  that  the 
words  "separately  administered"  were 
more  or  less  a  p.'jychologlcal  block  and 
sliould  be  removed.  As  a  result  this 
language  was  accepted. 

But  should  wc  remove  the  lanpuare 
"exercised  through  the  respective  secre- 
taries of  Buch  departments,"  you  will 
ha\  e  created  a  colossus  in  a  8ecretar>'  of 
Defense  with  no  one  intervening  be- 
tween himself  and  almost  3  million  mili- 
tary men,  because  there  will  be  no  Inter- 
vening authority  In  those  departments 
unless  this  language  is  retained. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  the  day  this  Nation  was 
t)orn  that  the  military  shall  operate 
under  civilian  control.  Civilian  control 
is  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  you,  how  are 
you  going  to  maintain  civilian  control 
of  3  million  men— 2.800.000,  actually,  is 
the  figure  I  should  use — scattered  all 
over  the  world  in  3  separate  services 
and,  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  Marine  Corps,  actually  4 — with  only 
one  man  in  the  Pentagon  attempting  to 
supervise  them?  How  are  you  going  to 
maintain  civilian  control? 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  possible  for  you  to  maintain  civilian 
control  with  no  closer  liaison  with  the 
military  forces  than  one  man  in  the 
Pentagon. 

After  all.  is  it  a  military  question  as 
to  how  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  organized?  Is  the  organization  of 
any  of  the  other  Government  depart- 
ments to  be  controlled  by  Congress? 
Why,  of  cour.<^^e  it  is.  Do  we  have  tlie 
power  to  provide  how  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  any  other  department  shall 
be  organized?     Why  certainly  we  do. 

Remember  that  at  the  present  time 
over  half  of  tlie  total  budget  of  the 
United  States,  and  approaching  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  the  United 
states,  is  for  the  Militai-y  Establl'ihment. 
so  that  you  are  going  to  have  then  the 
power  of  administration  of  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  the  United 
States  in  one  apixiintive  official  in  the 
Pentagon.  That  is  what  could  result 
from  removing  this  language.  I  submit 
to  you  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  departments,  the  main- 
tenance  of   civilian  control   over   these 
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departments  and  over  the  military.  Ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military  is  as  neces- 
sary in  this  year  of  1958  as  it  has  been 
in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  de- 
mocracies. Just  as  .soon  as  you  permit 
the  military  to  get  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  civilians  then  you  can  be  sure 
your  democracy  and  your  Government 
is  in  danger. 

I  am  not  talking  to  you  as  an  enemy 
of  the  military.  I  think  that  my  almost 
20  years  here  and  ink  almost  innumer- 
able times  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  to  defend  the  military,  to  de- 
fend their  generals,  and  to  insist  that 
they  be  adequately  compensated,  that 
their  services  be  adequately  and  prop- 
erly recognized,  make  it  unnecessary  for 
me  now  to  disclaim  being  an  enemy  of 
the  military.  I  appreciate  more  than 
most  their  fine  qualities  and  their  tre- 
mendous ability,  and  I  think  I  appreciate 
more  than  most  their  very  real  limita- 
tions. 

But  I  know  what  has  happened  else- 
where, and  we  have  seen  it  happen  with- 
in the  last  2  or  3  weeks.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  get  into  any  argument  about  the 
type  of  government  that  existed  in 
France  and  whether  it  should  have  been 
replaced,  but  I  am  pointing  out  to  you 
the  danger  of  permitting  military  men. 
who  have  command  and  control  of  your 
combat  forces  and  have  within  their  pos- 
session all  the  munitions  of  war.  to  de- 
termine when  a  government  has  ceased 
to  function  properly  or  when  an  admin- 
istration has  cea.sed  to  function  prop- 
erly and  when  a  nece.ssity  exists  to 
change  either  the  form  of  government 
or  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  lived  within  150  miles  of  the 
Mexican  border  all  my  life.  I  know 
what  happens  in  connection  with  trying 
to  pre.serve  democracy  v/hen  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  not  under  a  firm 
and  an  absolute  chain  of  civilian  control. 
Conceding  absolute  good  faith  to  every- 
one involved  in  this  matter — and  I  do  it 
sincerely — who  is  in  a  better  position  to 
determine  effective  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  men  who  have  spent  all  of  their 
lives  in  the  Military  Establishment?  Are 
they  in  a  better  position  to  determine 
what  constitutes  effective  civilian  con- 
trol and  the  necessity  for  effective  civil- 
ian control'!'  Are  they  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  37  men  with  service  in  the 
Congre.ss  running  from  44  years  to  2 
years,  who  deal  almost  exclusively  as 
civilians  with  the  problems  and  the  or- 
ganization and  the  civilian  control  of  the 
Military  Elstablishment? 

We  bring  you  this  bill  as  men  who  for 
many,  many  years  have  devoted  their 
time  and  their  attention  to  military  mat- 
ters as  civilians,  and  wp  tell  you  this  is 
the  maximum  authority  you  can  grant 
and  still  maintain  the  doctrine  of  civil- 
ian control  within  the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  in  here  another  provi- 
sion. 

First  of  all.  may  I  say  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act.  there  has  existed 
for  a  long  time  a  provision  which  deals 
with  the  combatant  functions  of  each 
of  the  military  forces.  They  are  not 
spelled  out  in  rigid  terms,  but  in  rather 
general  terms.  But  they  are  sufficient 
to  insure  that  this  is  the  type  of  com- 


batant function  which  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  various  services.  It 
has  been  the  law  for  almost  9  years  that 
noncombatant  functions  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  by  notifying  the 
Congress  but  without  any  specific  period 
of  time.  He  simply  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  armed 
services  saying:  "This  noncombatant 
function  is  transferred  or  reassigned  or 
abolished."    and    that    was    that. 

The  President  requested  that  we  per- 
mit combatant  and  noncombatant  func- 
tions to  be  transferred,  abolished,  con- 
solidated, or  reassigned  as  he  might  see 
fit.  by  giving  notice  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  committees  on  armed  services 
and  then  waitinc;  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
We  in  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  that  provision,  but  being  realistic 
and  knowing  that  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility is  required,  we  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  noncombatant  functions  on 
a  period  of  30  days'  notice.  We  brought 
into  the  bill  an  entirely  new  grant  of 
authority  for  the  President  by  providing 
that: 

Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  If  the  President  determines  that 
It  Is  necessary  becau.se  of  hostilities  or  Im- 
minent threat  of  hostilities,  any  function, 
Incltidlng  those  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  .sections  205  (e).  206  (b).  206  (c). 
and  208  (f)  hereof,  may  be  transferred,  re- 
assigned, or  consolidated  and  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  President  shall  re- 
main so  transferred,  reassigned,  or  consoli- 
dated until  the  termination  of  such  hostili- 
ties or  threat  of  hostilities. 

Thus,  upon  a  findinc:  of  the  President 
that  hostilities  are  imminent  he  could 
rea.ssign,  consolidate,  or  transfer  a  com- 
batant function. 

Then  we  added  another  provision 
with  reference  to  major  combatant 
functions: 

(3)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant  func- 
tion asslf^nod  to  the  military  services  by 
sections  205  (e>,  206  (b),  206  (c),  and  208 
(f)  hereof  shall  be  transferred,  reassigned, 
abolished,  or  consolidated  luitll  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  contlnucnis 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
of  report  of  such  action  to  the  Congres.s 
shall  have  expired  without  a  concurrent 
resolution  having  been  pa.sscd  by  the  Con- 
gress in  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer, 
reassignment,  abolition,  or  consolidation. 
No  major  combatant  fvmction  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  for  transfer,  reas- 
signment, abolition,  or  consolidation  until 
after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
consulted  In  respect  thereto  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
subsection  a  combatant  function  shall  be 
considered  a  "major  combatant  fimction" 
whenever  one  or  more  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree  to  the  transfer,  re- 
assignment, abolition,  or  consolidation  of 
such  combatant  function:  PTOvidcd.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  authority  to 
a.sslgn.  or  reiisslgn.  to  one  or  more  depart- 
ments or  services,  the  development  and  op- 
erational use  oX  new  weapons  or  weapons 
systems. 

The  President  objects  to  this,  and  this 
I  cannot  understand.  We  suggest  a  pro- 
vision of  law  that  combatant  functions, 
which  are  established  by  law.  shall  not  be 
transferred  until  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  them.  What  we  say  Is  "no 
major  combatant  function  a.ssigned  to 
the  military  services  by  sections  205  (e> . 


206  t  bi .  206  ( c ' .  and  208  (f  >  hereof  shall 
be  transferred,  reassigned,  abolished." 
and  so  on.  Those  are  references  to  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law.  The  Congress,  by 
solemn  law.  has  provided  the  language  in 
those  sections.  It  is  now  demanded,  and 
"demanded"  Is  the  proper  word — It  is 
now  demanded  that,  notwithstanding 
tho.se  provisions  of  law.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  be  permitted 
to  do  exactly  what  it  is  now  prohibited 
from  doing,  by  simply  giving  us  30  days' 
notice. 

In  other  words.  30  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  that  law  that  you  passed,  with 
respect  to  .section  205  ie»  will  still  be 
there,  but  it  is  nullified  because  the 
Executive  has  seen  fit  to  nullify  it. 

All  in  the  world  that  we  have  asked  Ls 
that  we  have  a  period  of  60  days,  while 
Congre.'^s  is  in  se.ssion.  to  look  at  this 
proposal,  and  unless  during  that  time  a 
concurrent  resolution  is  pa.s.sed  by  Con- 
press  then  the  proposal  will  go  into  effect. 
So  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
would  have  to  act.  True,  the  President 
would  not  have  t<5  sign  it  because  it  would 
be  a  concurrent  resolution,  but  both 
houses  would  have  to  take  affirmative 
action  before  the  executive  branch  could 
be  prevented  from  nullifying  the  formal 
law  of  the  land  as  enacted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Acts,  and  we 
will  pa.ss  over  the  question  of  whether 
they  are  constitutional — under  the  Re- 
organization Acts,  the  reorganization 
plans  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  since  the  amendment  of  1957. 
can  be  rejected  by  the  majority  vote  of 
either  house.  Either  house,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  can  reject  a  Presidential  re- 
organization plan.  So  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  here  to  accomplish  the  de- 
feat of  the  transfer.  rea.s.su;nment  and 
abolition  of  a  major  combat  function? 

And  what  Is  a  major  combat  fimc- 
tion? First  of  all,  it  is  one  provided  by 
law:  Section  205.  section  206.  and  those 
other  sections  to  which  I  referred.  In 
addition  to  that,  if  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  takes  the 
position  that  it  is  a  major  combat  func- 
tion and  slioiild  not  be  transferred  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  the  executive  de- 
partment, can  he  prevent  it?  No.  But 
he  can  delay  it  long  enough  for  Con- 
gress, which  pas.scd  the  law  putting  that 
function  where  it  now  exists,  to  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  and  for  both  Hou.ses 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  this 
action  by  adopting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. This  avoids  the  necessity  of  over- 
riding a  veto,  for  if  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  propo.sed  change  of  existing 
law.  it  would  otherwi.se  have  to  be  passed 
by  both  Hou.ses  with  a  majority  vote, 
and  go  to  the  President  where  it  would 
be  promptly  vetoed.  Obviously,  it  would 
not  have  been  submitted  in  the  first 
place  if  the  President  didn't  favor  the 
action,  so  without  our  propo.sal  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
taking  action  opposed  by  the  Congress. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get.  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  to 
maintain  on  the  law  books  a  law  which  it 
pa.ssed.  in  order  to  protect  It  against  an 
order   of   the   executive   branch   of   the 
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Government,  must  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote?  That  is  exactly  what  would  be 
the  practical  situation  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  major  combatant  func- 
tions assigned  by  law.  and  established 
by  law.  In  other  words  to  maintain  what 
is  already  the  law  we  would  have  to  pass, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a  law  to  protect 
our  previous  action. 

I  ask  again:  Jiust  how  ridiculous  can 
you  get?  And  I  know  you  are  getting  a 
lot  of  letters  from  busine.ssmen  and 
others  w  ho  probably  would  not  recognize 
either  the  Constitution  or  this  bill  if 
they  should  meet  it  head  on.  yet  they 
are  writing,  telling  how  we  should  vote 
on  it 

Thei-e  Is  another  provision  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ol  staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  initiative,  after  first  so  Informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommendations 
reJiiting  to  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
he  may  deem  proper. 

Tliis  has  been  very  severely  attacked. 
This  is  now  labeled  as  being  legalized  in- 
subordmation.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  committee  recommended  it.  We  did 
not  recommend  it  on  May  16.  This  is 
now  the  law.  and  has  been  the  law  since 
August  10,  1949.  It  was  placed  in  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1949  and  is  now 
the  law.  and  the  evidence  before  our 
committee  is  that  so  far  as  anyone  in  the 
Defense  Department  can  recall,  this 
privilege  has  never  been  exercised. 

I  asked  SecretaiT  McElroy: 

Mr.  Secretary.  Is  it  not  perhaps  correct 
that  the  very  existence  of  this  right  renders 
resort  to  that  right  unnecessary. 

He  said : 

That  well  may  be. 

Of  course,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the 
Navy  are  in  a  position  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congre.ss.  they  will  not  be 
pushed  around  quite  as  much  as  if  they 
are  not  in  that  position.  But  you  would 
think  from  what  you  read  in  the  papers 
and  periodicals  that  this  provision  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  just  come  up  bearing  tales  and 
rumors.  All  that  this  provides  is  that 
he  shall  first  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  his  intention  to  come  to 
Congress. 

To  do  what?  To  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Just  what  is  wrong  for  the  man  who 
by  law  is  held  responsible  for  the  mili- 
tary efficiency  and  organization  of  our 
military  commands  to  be  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  only  body  which  can 
pass  laws  for  the  improvement  of  those 
services?  Ju.st  what  can  possibly  be 
wrong  with  that? 

There  is  a  greater  implication  here 
and  we  might  as  well  be  frank  about  the 
whole  thing.  There  is  throurhout  the 
President's  reorganization  plan,  whether 
so  intended  or  not.  the  very  p>ositive 
implication  that  Congress  shall  not 
know  what  goes  on  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  ser\'- 
Ices.    Let  us  see  why  I  say  that.    First 


of  all.  a  strong  effort  Is  being  made  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  an  existing  provision 
of  law  which  permits  the  Secretary  or 
the  Chief  of  a  military  department  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress. 
Unle.ss  we  are  informed  how  are  we  to 
legislate?  In  addition  to  that,  orders 
have  already  been  issued  to  consolidate 
the  public  information  oflTices  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  that 
when  members  of  the  pre.ss  go  to  find 
what  is  the  news  in  order  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  mi"ht  know — I  take  it  they 
are  entitled  to  know,  in  fact,  I  insist  they 
are  entitled  to  know — they  go  to  the 
central  public  information  office  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  does  not 
have  that  infonnation. 

That  office  is  going  to  have  to  go  out 
and  pet  it.  Then  they  will,  shall  we  say, 
censor  it?  They  will  decide  if  it  is 
timely.  They  will  go  over  it  and  decide 
what  part  of  it  they  are  going  to  permit 
to  be  published,  what  is  going  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  American  people  who  are 
paying  the  bills. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Congressional 
Liai.son  Service  of  the  three  departments 
is  to  be  abolished,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
point  of  contact  between  Members  of 
Congre.ss  and  the  three  military  depart- 
ments. Again  you  will  not  be  able  to 
learn.  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  what  is  proposed,  or 
what  needs  to  be  done.  That  is  the  order 
already  being  issued. 

So  the  implication  here  is  clear  that 
in  the  orders  issued  and  to  be  issued  and 
the  request  for  the  repeal  of  the  provision 
of  law  concerning  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  ability  of  Congress  to  know 
is  to  be  minimized. 

And  still  another  fact:  The  law  now 
provides  that  semiannually  the  Secretary 
of  E>efense  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congre.<^s  and  that  report  shall  contain 
a  report  by  each  of  the  three  military  de- 
partments. The  bill  as  it  came  to  us 
propKJsed  that  that  be  made  an  annual 
report  but  that  the  provision  that  re- 
ports be  made  by  the  three  military  de- 
partments be  eliminated,  that  only  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  military 
departments,  again  depriving  the  Con- 
gress of  the  ability  to  know  what  is  going 
on  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  propo.sal  of  the  President  is  in 
two  parts,  although  it  has  never  been 
separated  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent nor  any  of  the  news  releases,  be- 
tween those  things  which  can  be  done 
by  administrative  action  and  those 
things  which  require  law.  All  the  pub- 
licity and  the  news  releases  that  have 
been  issued  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  unified  commands  cannot  be 
set  up  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
acts.  Unified  commands  are  already  in 
existence  and  have  been  in  existence  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

On  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
service  department  Secretary  from  the 
chain  of  command,  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  you.  just  like  the  Chiefs  who 
appeared  before  us,  thought  that  the 
Congres.s  by  law  had  placed  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  in  the  chain 
of  command  between  the  President  and 
the  unified  forces.  In  1953  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  placed 


the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
in  the  chain  of  command,  not  by  law  but 
by  a  directive  from  the  President,  and  in 
his  message  to  us  he  said.  "I  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary'  of  Defense  to  cease 
utilizing    tlie    military    departments    as 
executive   agencies."     And   later   in   the 
message:    "So  that  now   the  chain  of 
command  goes  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
unified  commander."     Thirty  days  after 
that  I  learned,  to  my  amazement,  that  as 
yet  no  Secretary  had  been  removed  from 
the  chain  of  command,  although  it  wf  s 
condemned  in  very  strong  language  as 
being  cumbersome  and  unreliable:   un- 
reliable in  time  of  peace  and  Intolerable 
in  time  of  war.    As  far  as  I  know,  each 
of  the  military  Secretaries  is  still  in  the 
chain  of  command,  although  they  were 
placed  there  by  Executive  directive  and 
can  be  removed  by  Executive  directive. 
But  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  not  been 
done  yet.    But  they  say,  "Yes,  to  do  this 
we  have  to  have  a  larger  staff  than  210." 
I  have  never  know  n  a  time  in  my  experi- 
ence with  the  military  where  they  had  a 
ceiling  on  the  personnel  that  they  could 
not  assign  officers  for  duty  "with."    And. 
that   could   have   been   done.     But.   of 
course,  the  appealing  thing  is  the  ques- 
tion  of   the  sharp  edge   of  the  unified 
command.     That  is  accomplished;  that 
is  in  existence;  it  does  not  depend  on  any 
legislation. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  as  much  ad- 
miration as  I  have  for  the  military  and 
as  many  times  as  I  have  spoken  in  their 
defense,  we  must  constantly  see  to  it 
that  this  civilian  control  is  maintained. 
If  you  would  read  these  hearings,  you 
would  think  that  the  Prussian  staff  sys- 
tem was  the  most  benign  thing  in  the 
world.  Maybe  they  think  nobody  on  the 
committee  reads  any  history  or  even 
newspapers  from  some  of  the  silly  clap- 
trap that  you  read  in  these  hearings 
with  reference  to  the  Prussian  staff  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  contend  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  would  cre- 
ate a  Prussian  staff  system  in  the  United 
States.  Never  has  that  contention  been 
made.  But.  I  do  say  this,  that  as  their 
proposal  was  brought  here,  the  prestige 
and  the  power  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  to  be  enhanced, 
and  enhanced  immeasurably;  that  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  various  services 
were  to  be  removed  from  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  services.  It  was 
provided  that  they  may  delegate  their 
responsibility  and  authority  over  their 
services  and  the  President  stated  he 
would  issue  orders  that  they  shall  dele- 
gate their  responsibility.  I  know  of  no 
official  in  all  Government  who  lias  ever 
been  permitted  to  delegate  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  office.  The  authority  per- 
haps, but  the  responsibility  never.  The 
one  who  fills  that  office  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  all  that  goes  on  below 
or  within  his  organization.  That  was  a 
very  effective  means  by  which,  by  re- 
moving the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  service 
from  day-to-day  operations,  you  would 
be  able  to  eliminate  them  as  service 
chiefs.  From  the  time  of  Scharnhorst 
mitil  'V'on  Moltkes  retirement  there  was 
a  period  of  about  75  years.  That  is  how 
long  it  took  to  build  up  the  power  and 
prectige  of  the  Pru:sian  general  staff. 
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Tt  did  not  come  overnight      It  did  not  service  or  the  other  services  or  all  the  prlations    that    handled    that    defense 

rnmi  bv  the  D^saKe  o?law  three    services.      I    am    thinking    about  appropriation  bill    and  express  my  ap- 

But  bv  the  cSant  accretion  of  pow-  monolithic  thinking   and  about  who   is  preciation  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 

er  of  th^genS  staff  aTd  the  chi?f  of  gomg  to  be  the  brightest  young  general  tee   refused   recommended   cuts    n   our 

the  generaf stiff  they  became  very  pow-  coming  up  the  line.  Of  course,  it  i.s  going  great  Marine  Corps-that  most  of  them 

erful. 

Mention  was  made  here  the  other  day 
of  what  Bismarck  did  when  he  heard 
that  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had 
started.  He  said.  "Just  open  drawer  No. 
7."  I  wish  the  gentleman  had  gone  a 
little  further  and  told  us  what  happened 
to  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Ju.st 
what  became  of  Bismarck  the  Iron 
Chancellor"'  Why  did  he  cea.se  to  be 
chancellor  of  Germany?  When  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  came  to  power.  Von  Moltke 
had  retired,  and  Bismarck  wa.s  .still 
there.  But  a  man,  who  few  in  the  United 
States  have  heard  of.  Von  Walder.see.  be- 
came chief  of  staff  of  the  German 
Army  and  served  only  about  30  months. 
But  in  that  short  period  of  time  he 
ousted  the  Iron  Chancellor.  The  chief 
of  staff  of  the  German  Army  was  so  pow- 
erful, because  of  the  power  that  had 
been  built  up  in  that  offlce,  that  the  Iron 
Chancellor  of  Germany  fell  when  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  German  Army  de- 
cided it   was   time   for   hiiu   to   fall. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  a  monolithic  General  Staff  nor  a 
self-perpetuating  General  Staff.  But  let 
us  see  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by 
Executive  order;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  regulation,  if  anyone  wants  to  see 
it,  on  the  appointment  of  3-  and  4-star 
generals. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
DoRN  of  South  Carolina).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Kilday  1 
has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  15  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requei»t  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  your  Chief  of  Staff  and  your 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  are  four-star 
officers.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  man 
have  three  or  four  stars  at  the  time  he  is 
designated  as  Chief,  and  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  that  has  happened. 
But  those  are  the  very  rare  occasions. 
But  since  April  25.  1958,  the  services 
are  not  going  to  be  the  sole  onos  to 
choose  their  three-  and  four-star  officers. 
They  are  going  to  be  chosen  upon  nom- 
ination, of  course,  of  their  own  service, 
but  upon  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  it  must  be  cer- 
tified that  they  have  shown  an  ability 
to  deal  with  military  problems  without 
extreme  service  loyalties,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

So  what  do  we  have?  They  all  con- 
demn a  self-perpetuating  General  Staff. 
But  here  is  a  system  already  established 
in  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
now  and  here  on  are  going  to  pick,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  their  own  suc- 
cessors. So,  from  now  on  a  self-per- 
petuating Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  self- 
perpetuating  top  echelon  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Now  how  about  this  being  monolithic? 
The  "monolithic"  that  I  am  thinking 
about  is  not  whether  it  comes  from  one 


coming  up 
to  be  that  general  who  agrees  with  the 
thinking  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
are  passing  upon  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  progress  any  farther  than  two 
stars.  So  condemn  monolithic  and 
self-perpetuating  staffs  and  look  at 
what  you  have  coming  up,  and  take 
heed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sny  to  you  we 
have  reported  from  the  Commiitee  on 
Armed  Services,  after  very  serious  con- 
sideration, a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
proper  reorganization  of  the  Military 
Establishment  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Additional  legislation  is  pending  with 
reference  to  the  layers  of  secretaries,  un- 
der secretaries,  assistant  secretaries, 
deputy  secretaries,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retaries, and  assistant  deputy  secretaries, 
which  still  requires  consideration  and 
action  by  Congress.  This  is  as  far  as  we 
could  go  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  We  had  to  move  along  with 
this  portion  of  it. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief,  and  I  could  not 
be  more  sincere  on  any  matter  I  have 
ever  brought  before  this  House,  that  the 
bill  we  have  brought  is  adequate,  that  it 
provides  for  the  proper  organization  of 
your  Military  Establishment.  It  main- 
tains civilian  control.  It  does  not  permit 
to  happen  what  has  happened  in  many 
other  places. 

Many  people  have  a.sked  me  if  I 
thought  could  happen  in  the  United 
States  what  has  hupptned  in  France  I 
have  told  them  "No.  I  do  not  think  so." 
I  do  not  think  .so,  and  I  am  sincere,  I  do 
not  think  so.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
know.  I  do  not  think  liiat  will  happen, 
but  I  know  it  will  not  happen  so  long  as 
you  maintain  civilian  control  of  your 
armed  services,  and  effective  civilian 
control  of  your  armed  services  as  decreed 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  I  know.  The  other  I  only 
think.  Maybe  it  is  wishful  tliinking  on 
my  part. 


DEFEN?E  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRN  of  South  Carolina*.  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mas.'^achusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers!   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  tremendously  enjoyed  the 
description  of  the  reorganization  bill 
just  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr.  KiLDAY). 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  I  extended  my  remarks 
including  certain  other  informative 
statements  just  before  the  passage  of 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  today, 
regarding  the  appropriation  for  the 
starting  of  the  building  of  a  nuclear- 
propelled  carrier.  I  hope  very  much 
the  other  body  will  see  fit  to  put  the 
Dorn  carrier  amendment  in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
members  of  the   Committee   on  Appro- 


agreed  on  helping  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Re.serves.  and 
added  to  the  number  of  soldiers  already 
in  the  Army.  They  all  are  greatly 
needed — there  is  no  substitute  for 
strength. 

RETIRED  RAILROADERS.  THEIR 
SPOUSES,  OR  THEHR  WIDOWS  ARE 
URGENTLY  IN  NEED  OF  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  MONTHLY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  hundreds  of  important  bills  before 
Congress  demanding  fast  and  affirmative 
action. 

Several  of  these  bills  will  strengthen 
the  Nation's  defen.se;  others  will  bolster 
our  sagging  economy  and  improve  the 
health  of  our  Nation. 

Then  also  there  are  bills  that  afTect 
the  welfare  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
citizens  which  must  be  enacted  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  late  this  summer. 

The  bills  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  tho.se  bills  which  will  aid  materially 
our  older  citizens  now  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives  by  providing  improved  bene- 
fits under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  pending  in 
Congress  the  following  four  bills  de- 
signed to  amond  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act:  H.  R.  3422  would  provide  a  badly 
needed  25-percent  increa.se  in  widows 
annuities;  H.  R.  3118  would  permit  an 
annuitant  to  receive  his  annuity  even 
though  he  renders  compensated  service 
for  the  out.side  employer  by  whom  he 
was  last  employed  before  his  annuity 
began  to  accrue;  H  R.  3117  would  permit 
a  spou.se  to  draw  spou.se  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and.  in  ad- 
dition, any  benefits  earned  by  the  spouse 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  the  amount  of 
earned  social  security  benefits  is  de- 
ducted from  the  spouses 's  annuity:  and 
finally.  H  R  4530  would  amend  both  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
so  as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits 
under  both  laws  and  also  liberalize  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Tliose  who  retired  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  or  their  surviving  w  idows 
are  forced  to  get  along  as  best  they  can 
with  fixed  pensions  in  the  face  of  ever- 
rising  prices  and  inflation,  and  they  are 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet. 

This  is  a  true  fact  becau.se  the  retired 
railroader  or  his  surviving  widow  is 
forced  to  pay  the  same  prices  as  his 
neighbor  who  is  fortunate  to  be  gain- 
fully employed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  691,000  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  railroad  retirement 
system  at  this  time.  Of  this  number, 
338,000  are  retired  employees  of  the  Na- 
tions  railroads  with  an  average  age  of 
71.6  years  and  their  average  monthly 
annuity  is  $114. 

In  addition  there  are  229,000  widows, 
many  of  whom  are  elderly  and  whose 
average  monthly  pension  is  $52. 

I  ask  in  all  fairness,  how  many  of  us  in 
this  day  and  atre  with  high  prices  and  in- 
flation could  live  on  the  average  of  $114 
a  month  payable  to  the  retired  rail- 
roader or  on  the  average  of  S52  a  month 
payable  to  widows?  The  answer  would 
be  none  of  us, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict located  in  central  Pennsylvania 
there  are  hundreds  of  good,  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  on  these  meager, 
fixed  monthly  pensions.  In  a  few  words, 
they  are  barely  existing. 

It  is  a  crime  that  in  this  country 
where  we  brag  of  having  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  good, 
loyal  Americans  who  are  in  the  twilight 
of  life  and  who  helped  build  this  Nation 
to  what  it  is  today  are  living  the  life  of 
a  pauper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  serious 
and  in  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  retired 
railroaders,  their  spouses  or  survivinfT 
widows,  I  am  urging  that  this  Congress 
take  action  on  legislation  that  is  now 
pending  before  it  and  which  will  provide 
for  a  10  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

While  one  of  my  bills  is  included 
among  the  many  pending  bills,  it  is  my 
ureent  plea  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  immediately  on  any  legislative 
proposal  thai  will  provide  a  much- 
needed  increase  to  retired  railroaders, 
their  spouses,  or  surviving  widows. 


TO    MODERNIZE    FEDERAL    CREDIT 
UNIONS 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  provide  for  federally  chartered  central 
credit  unions  and  otherwise  modernizing 
the  24-year-old  statute. 

My  bill  would  offer  the  first  compre- 
hensive revisions  of  the  law  governing 
operation  of  approximately  9.000  Fed- 
eral credit  unions,  with  some  5  million 
members.  Federal  credit  unions  are  or- 
ganized in  each  of  the  48  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Cana  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Most  States  also  have  credit- 
union  laws,  and  State-chartered  credit 
unions  are  approximatley  equal  in  num- 
ber and  membership  to  those  chartered 
under  the  Federal  act.  Both  Federal 
and  State  credit  unions  would  be  affected 
by  some  provisions  of  my  bill. 


A  credit  union  Is  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting thrift  among  its  members  and 
creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provident 
or  productive  purposes.  Credit-union 
member.ship  is  limited  to  groups  having  a 
common  bond  of  occupation  or  associa- 
tion or  groups  within  a  well-defined 
geographical  area.  Members'  savings  in 
Federal  credit  unions  totaled  $1,464  mil- 
lion on  June  30, 1957,  a  gain  of  18  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Loans  outstand- 
ing to  members  amounted  to  $1,157  mil- 
lion, a  gain  of  22  percent. 

The  Federal  credit-union  system  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  chartering 
of  Federal  central  credit  unions,  the 
membership  of  which  would  be  com- 
po-sed  of  Federal  credit  unions  and  credit 
unions  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Slates,  Territories,  or  posse.ssions  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  officers  and 
committee  members  of  such  credit 
unions.  Federal  central  credit  unions 
would  provide  a  source  of  credit  to  both 
State  and  Federal  credit  unions,  which 
experience  has  shown  is  needed,  and 
would  provide  loan  facilities  for  credit- 
union  officers  and  committee  members, 
whose  borrowing  from  their  own  credit 
unions  is  now  restricted  by  law. 

The  bill  also  would  raise  the  unsecured 
loan  hmit  of  Federal  credit  unions  from 
the  present  S400  to  $1,000.  and  would 
increase  the  loan  maturity  limit  from  3 
to  5  years.  It  would  provide  fcr  ap- 
ix)intment  of  a  loan  officer  in  a  Federal 
credit  union  who  could  approve  loans  up 
to  the  unsecured  limit  .subject  to  review 
by  the  credit  committee.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  method  by  which  a  State- 
chartered  credit  union  could  be  convert- 
ed to  a  Federal  credit  union  and  vice 
versa.  The  bill  would  create  a  Federal 
Credit  Union  Advisory  Council  to  meet 
With  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  and  would  make 
other  technical  changes  in  the  present 
statute. 

My  bill  was  drafted  after  review  of 
the  provisions  affecting  credit  unions 
contained  in  the  Senate-passed  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  and  various 
proposals  that  have  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  It  represents  the  re- 
sults of  intensive  study  or  what  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  desirable  in  im- 
provement of  the  Federal  credit  union 
system  to  meet  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  present  time  and  the  predictable 
future. 


CANOE  CREEK.  KY..  AND  WILD  RICE 
CREEK,  N.  DAK.  AND  S.  DAK. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation, which  was  read  by  the  Clerk  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: 

JxTNE  4,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 

The  Speaker,  United  States  House 
of  Rrpresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section   2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 


ed, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  today 
considered  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
you  by  Executive  Communication  1963 
and  referred  to  this  committee  and  unani- 
mously approved  each  ol  such  plans.  The 
work  plans  involved  are: 

STATE   AND    WATniSHED 

Kentucky:  Canoe  Creek. 
North  and  South  Dakota:  Wild  Rice  Creek 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman. 


J.  PERCY  PRIEST  DAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  glad  yesterday  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Loser]  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  pass  a  bill  naming  a  dam  to 
be  constructed  in  the  future  in  Tennes- 
see in  honor  of  our  beloved  late  friend 
J.  Percy  Priest.  As  long  as  time  exists, 
through  decades  and  generations  to 
come,  it  will  carry  the  name  of  Percy 
Priest  and  be  a  constant  refresher  to 
the  people  of  that  area  of  the  great 
service  he  rendered  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  beautiful  character 
that  Percy  Priest  was;  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect  of  the  word,  one  of  God's 
true  noblemen,  and  one  who  inspired 
everyone  he  met  during  his  journey 
through  life. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Loser]  in  introducing 
the  bill  and  in  having  the  House  pass 
upon  it  so  quickly.  I  want  the  Record 
to  note  that  the  House  did  an  unusual 
thing  in  showing  its  appreciation  of  the 
memory  of  our  late  friend,  Percy  Priest, 
by  having  the  bill  brought  out  without 
being  formally  reported  out  to  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ferred, on  both  sides.  Democratic  and 
Republican,  were  agreeable  to  its  being 
brought  up  in  the  House  without  formal 
report  of  the  commitee,  and  that  the 
leader.ship  on  both  sides.  Democratic  and 
Republican,  cooperated. 

Percy  Priest  was  one  of  my  dearly 
beloved  friends,  whose  memory  I  shall 
always  treasure  as  long  as  I  live.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  and  deeply  touched 
by  the  action  of  the  House  on  yesterday. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Anfuso.  on 
Thursday,  Jime  5,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

SPECIAL   ORDER    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Patman,  for  45  minutes  on  June  9,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cretella  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Mills,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks he  expects  to  make  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  extension  of 
excise  tax  bill  and  include  extraneous 
matter  therein. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patterson  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  on  the  tax  bill  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pcnn.<?ylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  B^ss  of  New  Hampshire) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  M\Y  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bass 
of  New  Hampshire'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  JARM^N  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DoRN  of  South  Carolina  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Lane. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordinn;ly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  June  9,  1958,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

"Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tnry  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  reports  on 
four  violations  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  by  officers  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admln'.s- 
trator.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  20th  report  on  prop- 
erty  acquisitions  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1958.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  casen  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  April  30,  1958, 
pursxinnt  to  Public  Law  554,  82U  Congre.ss; 
Uy  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
elRn  Convmerce. 

lv)94  A  letter  from  the  Comml.ssloner,  Im- 
mlfrration  and  NaturnUzatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admlsulble  into  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jutllcliiry. 


1995.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  • 
report  on  the  examluatloa  of  subcontract* 
for  the  procurement  of  photoflash  cartridge 
ejectors  from  Lambert  Engineering  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac-" 
counting  Act.  1921  (31  U.  3.  C.  53),  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.  S.  C.  67),  and  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  examine  contractors"  rec- 
ords, as  set  forth  In  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  2313  (bi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  nou?e 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvirc,  relative  to  exec- 
utive communication  No.  1953,  dated  May 
27,  1958,  relating  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement pertaining  to  Canoe  Creek,  Ky., 
and  WUd  Rice  Creek.  N  Dak.  and  S  Dak., 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  72.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  payable 
to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  dl«^r.blllty  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1848).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Entriry.  H.  R.  12716.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1849).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  6C41.  A  bill  to  fix 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Pla.,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  land  therein,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  not  In- 
cluded within  said  boundary,  and  for  other 
purpores;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1854). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houf.e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ENGLE:  Committee  on  Int'^rlor  and 
In'ular  Affairs.  H.  R.  11722.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  In- 
dians for  certain  ceded  lands  embraced  with- 
in and  otherwise  required  In  connection  with 
the  Huntley  reclamation  project,  Montana, 
and  for  other  p\irp,i?es;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1855V.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  R.  12501.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  employ  an  administrative  os- 
sl.>'tant;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1856).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.  R.  9196.  A  bill  to 
avithorize  the  construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  Icebrcnking  vessel  for  operation  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1858). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  619.  Joint 
resolution  to  facllltote  the  admission  Into 
tlie  United  States  of  certain  aliens;  wlthotit 


nmendment  (Rept.  No.  1850).  Referred  to 
tlie   Committee   of   the   Whole    House. 

Mr.  HYDE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  618.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  waive  certain  provisions  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1851).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  3140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Erlka  Ot)ren6teln;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1852).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  7826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Israel  Balrd  Poskanzer;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1853).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  620.  Joint 
resolution  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1857».  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
11  R.  12819.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currcncv. 

By  Mr  BONNFR: 
H  R  12820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
7.  1897.  as  amended,  and  section  4233A  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  day 
signals  for  certain  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fl.'^herles. 

By  Mr  BROO^mELD• 
H  R  12Q21.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surpeon 
General  to  vmdertake  a  special  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cystic  fibrosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fortlgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  BYRNE  of  Penn.«yUanla: 
H  R.  12:i22.  A  bill  to  estabUrh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
jiressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 
H  R.  12823.  A  bill  to  provide  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  W:;ifare 
for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  Alms  for  the 
deaf;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    McTNTOSH : 
H  R   12824.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   ex- 
tension of  rural  mall  delivery  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBRIEIN  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  12825.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Revised 
Organic   Act   of   the   Vlrpln    Islands;    to   the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H.  R.  12326.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1502 
of  the  Veterans'  Boneflts  Act  of  1957  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  benefits 
which  are  unpaid  at  the  death  of  the  In- 
tended beneficiary;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr   VINSON: 
H.R.  12827    A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of   title   III  of  tl.e  Federal  ClvU  Defcnpe  Act 
of    1950.  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R  12828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  25.  1926,  as  amended,  to  require  certain 
distribution  and  approval  of  new  public 
building  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H  R  12829.  A    bill    to    set    aside    certain 
lands    m    Washington    for    Indians    of    the 
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Qulnault  Tribe:    to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H  R  12830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall,  and  for  services  in  connection 
therewith  by  motor  vehicle  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H  R  12831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  Involving  the  Importation,  transporta- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  12832  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   LIP.SCOMB: 

H.R  12833  A  bill  to  amend  section  501 
(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  cer- 
tain nonprofit  voluntary  employees'  benefi- 
ciary associations  where  admission  Is  limited 
to  Individuals  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  State  or  local  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    McC.\RTHY  : 

H  R  12834  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  child  welfare  services  provided  for 
by  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MACDONALD: 

H.  R  12835  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 


real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidi- 
aries to  other  Government  departments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials   were    presented    and    referred    as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide  for  a  direct 
representative  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  certain  federally  owned  lands  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  resale  In  plots  to  war 
veterans  under  the  insular  home  develop- 
ment pronram;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H  R  12836.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  F.   H. 

HUlel  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   12837    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   F.    H. 

HUlel   Co.;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.  R.  12838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
K.  Dalton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WTTHROW: 
H.  R.  12839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

662.  By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York:  Reso- 
lution of  the  Ransomville.  N.  Y..  WCTU  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Welton.  legislative 
director,  and  signed  by  Mabel  P.  Bradley, 
president,  and  Erma  S.  Arnold,  secretary,  rep- 
resenting 76  citizens,  urging  enactment  of 
S.  582  and  H.  R.  4835,  bills  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
radio  and  TV;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porel^  Commerce. 

663.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman.  State  Railway  Commission.  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  relative  to  being  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  section  13  of  the  Interstate 
Corrunerce  Act  as  proposed  In  pending  trans- 
portation bill  S.  3778;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

664.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  sec- 
retary. Minnesota  Highway  Laws  Commis- 
sion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  23,  1958.  by 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  which  requests 
the  Introduction  and  support  of  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  highway 
In  the  Province  of  Manitoba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Visit  of  President  Heoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  5,  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  was  honored  to  welcome 
last  year  that  great  statesman  of  the  Free 
World  and  architect  of  postwar  Ger- 
many's revival.  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. This  week  we  have  been  pleased 
to  welcome  another  leader  of  our  Ger- 
man friends,  Mr.  Theodor  Heuss,  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

It  is  sipnificant  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  head  of  the  German  state  has 
ever  visited  our  country.  This  visit  is  a 
symbol  of  the  close  and  friendly  relations 
which  have  developed  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
German-American  relations  have  never 
been  better  than  they  are  now  since  the 
rise  of  the  modern  German  state.  These 
close  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two 
nations  are  particularly  fitting  in  view 
of  the  many  fine  citizens  of  this  country 
of  German  descent,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  the  building  of  our 
Nation. 

It  seem.s  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  con- 
sider these  changes  in  our  foreign  rela- 


tions and  what  has  brought  them  about. 
It  is  al.so  an  appropriate  moment  at 
which  to  review  the  great  developments 
which  have  taken  place  within  Germany 
itself  during  the  past  decade. 

President  Heuss  has  had  an  important 
part  in  this  recent  German  history. 
Theodor  Heu-ss  has  played  the  vital  role 
of  helping  to  unify  the  people  of  West 
Germany  during  these  truly  diCBcult 
days.  Theirs  has  been  the  herculean 
task  of  rebuilding  their  war-shattered 
economy,  finding  a  new  position  of  re- 
spect and  responsibility  in  a  changed 
Europe,  and  building  a  new  society  along 
democratic  lines.  As  leader  of  the  Free 
Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Heuss  had  the 
confidence  of  both  Mr.  Adenauer's  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats under  Mr.  Ollenhauer.  When  the 
federal  constitution  was  being  drafted 
in  the  simimer  of  1949  it  was  Theodor 
Heuss  who  became  known  as  the  father 
of  the  Bonn  Constitution,  though  he 
wittingly  remarked  he  was.  "not  the  fa- 
ther but  the  obstetrician."  His  abilities 
as  a  political  scientist,  man  of  letters 
and  respected  humanitarian  are  widely 
renowned.  These,  plus  the  mediatory  role 
of  the  political  party  which  he  led,  soon 
made  him  a  natural  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  Federal  Republic.  In 
1949  he  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot 
for  a  5-year  term.  But  in  1954  when  he 
was  again  chosen.  It  was  with  the  unan- 
imous support  of  all  parties  in  the  Bun- 
destag. In  his  first  acceptance  speech, 
President  Heuss  stated  his  philosophy 


for  the  German  future.  He  said  that  he 
believed  his  task  to  be  that  of  influenc- 
ing Germany  toward  a  national  political 
life  in  which  moderation  and  strong  in- 
dividual liberties  would  serve  to  defend 
the  country  against  a  new  dictatorship. 
Now  in  his  75th  year.  Mr.  Heuss  con- 
tinues to  seek  this  goal. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  decade  the 
President  has  seen  his  divided  nation 
move  from  the  despair  and  hopelessness 
of  military  defeat  and  utter  social  col- 
lapse to  become  a  sovereign  independent 
state,  the  leading  industrial  power  in 
Western  Europe,  a  member  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  and  the  seat  of  a  democratic 
government.  Some  have  called  this 
complex  of  changes  a  miracle.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  energy,  abilities,  and  per- 
severance of  the  German  people  and 
their  leadership.  But  it  Is  also  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  major  revolution  in  interna- 
tional politics  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  new  involvement  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  each 
other's  destiny. 

It  is  the  basic  policy  of  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  stop  any  one 
power  from  dominating  the  great  indus- 
trial continent  of  Europe.  The  threat 
today  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  Germany  is  threatened  just  as 
France,  Britain,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  This  is  a  revolution 
in  European  politics  that  has  resulted  in 
a  variety  of  movements  toward  unity  in 
Western  Europe  and  its  peacetime  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States.    Germany 
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Is  a  part  of  these  schemes  for  presenting 
a  common  front  to  Soviet  aggression  and 
building  the  economic  cooporation  that 
will  f^uarantee  Europe's  economic 
strength.  Germany  is  a  part  of  these 
developments  because  she  needs  Europe 
and  Europe  needs  Germany.  The 
United  States  and  Germany  are  inevita- 
bly drawn  together  today,  for  tlie  basic 
goals  of  United  States  foreign  policy  in 
Europe  are  to  help  Europe  defend  itself 
and  help  it  build  that  economic  unity 
which  is  Uie  essential  base  for  this  de- 
fense. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  it  became 
obvious  tliat  four-power  cooperation  was 
not  possible  In  the  occupation  and  re- 
building of  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union 
made  it  her  primary  goal  to  keep  Ger- 
many's economy  In  a  permanently  help- 
less condition  and  forever  prevent  a  uni- 
fication of  the  whole  German  nation. 
Eventually,  as  we  all  know,  the  three 
Western  occupation  powers,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Prance  brought 
their  zones  of  Germany  into  close  eco- 
nomic Integration.  But  this  was  only 
after  Rus.-^ia  had  made  it  clear  that  all 
cooperation  was  impossible.  In  April 
1946  the  United  States  formally  offered 
the  Soviet  Union  a  4-ix)wer  treaty  de- 
signed to  keep  Germany  dcmilitanzed 
for  25  years.  If  Russia  had  really  feared 
some  future  German  aggression  in  East- 
ern Europe  this  treaty  would  have  given 
her  all  the  security  she  could  have 
asked.  Later  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  extend  the  guaranty  to  40 
years.  Still  the  Soviets  refused.  This 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  Russia  was 
not  willing  to  see  Germany  united  and 
rebuilt  under  any  circumstances,  unless 
of  course,  she  were  added  to  the  group 
of  Soviet  satellites.  In  the  Hungarian 
revolution  to  throw  off  Soviet  domina- 
tion she  used  E:ast  Germany  as  the  base 
for  the  Red  annies  sent  to  quell  the 
freedom  fighters.  East  Germany  has 
emerged  as  a  key  Russian  base  of  opera- 
tions from  which  she  will  seek  to  pre- 
vent any  further  revolts  in  the  satellite 
empire.  The  Soviet  price  for  German 
reunification  now  seems  to  be  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Communist  system  in  East 
Germany  and  calling  a  halt  to  free  en- 
terprise in  West  Germany. 

Russia  has  constantly  sought  to  dis- 
lodge the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France  even  from  these  parts  of  Ger- 
many which  they  were  occupying.  This 
would  have  opened  the  door  to  Russian 
control  of  Germany.  The  most  blatant 
example  of  this,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
one,  was  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1918 
and  1949.  Russia  cut  off  all  transit  be- 
tween the  4-power-occuplcd  city  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  3  Western  Zones  of  Germany, 
which  were  separated  from  Berlin  by 
the  Ru.ssian  zone.  It  would  seem  the 
Free  World  had  no  choice  but  to  evacu- 
ate Berlin  to  the  Communists  or  a.ssume 
the  onus  for  a  major  war  in  Europe. 
Both  were  unthinkable.  The  answer 
was  found  In  the  dramatic  Berlin  air- 
lift by  which  the  people  of  that  city 
were  supplied  with  the  necessities  of 
life — coal,  food,  medicines,  and  cloth- 
ing— throughout  the  bitter  winter  of 
1948-49. 

That,  one  might  say,  was  the  final 
straw  that  demonstrated  immistakably 


to  the  world  that  Russia  would  refuse 
to  permit  the  unification  of  Germany. 
Unless  military  occupation  was  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Western  Powers  to  end  their  con- 
trol without  the  Soviets  doing  likewi.se 
and  for  the  Germans  themselves  to  form 
an  independent  government  that  would 
at  least  exercise  sovereignty  in  the  three 
Western  Zones.  This  was  done  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Bonn,  began  functionuig  in  the 
fall  of  1949. 

The  Federal  Republic  could  not  remain 
neutral  but  had  to  cast  her  lot  with  the 
Free  World  if  she  was  to  attain  a  sufn- 
clent  degree  of  security  against  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Soviet  aggression.  Soviet 
obstructionism  in  Germany  was  one  of 
the  main  rea.sons  for  the  steps  toward 
security  which  were  taken  by  the  Free 
World  beginning  with  the  Mar.shall  plan 
In  1947.  and  continuing  with  the  Brus- 
sels Pact  In  1948,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  In  1949,  and  the  United  States 
program  of  military  assiNtancc  When 
the  Soviet  Union  exploded  the  atomic 
bomb  in  I'JID  and  the  Korean  war  beriaii 
the  following  year  the  period  nf  slow 
European  mobilization  ended.  The 
American  atomic  monopoly  had  ended. 
The  possibility  of  Soviet  a'^'grcssion  in 
Europe  became  a  distinct  reality  in  the 
minds  of  many.  It  seemed  that  the  tre- 
mendous economic  might  of  Germany, 
and  her  manpower  too.  had  to  be  added 
to  the  NATO  alliance  for  her  own  secu- 
rity and  to  share  with  the  NATO  part- 
ners the  heavy  burden  of  defending 
Europe.  Germany's  entrance  into  NATO 
in  1955  was  a  historic  occasion.  Beyond 
the  mere  addition  of  her  admitted  great 
strenuth.  it  marked  the  participation  of 
Germany  in  a  defensive  military  alliance 
with  her  former  enemies.  But  Ger- 
many's NATO  membership  was  merely 
putting  on  paper  the  actual  situation 
that  existed.  That  is.  it  put  in  writing 
the  fact  that  Germany  needed  the  Free 
World  and  the  Free  World  needed  Ger- 
many. 

Germany  has  proven  herself  to  be  a 
re  ponsible  member  of  the  European 
Community  in  otlier  ways  as  well.  She 
has  joined  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  .set  up  to 
administer  the  Marshall  plan  but  which 
has  continued  to  facilitate  ETurojiean  co- 
operation. Likewise  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  is  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Europe,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  newly  formed  European 
Common  Market,  and  Euratom.  Each  of 
these  organizations  has  .served  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  Europe  to  help  Itself  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  economic  con- 
flicts, pooling  resources,  and  develop- 
ment of  Joint  research  proiects. 

The  1956  agreement  by  which  the  Saar 
territory  was  returned  to  Germany  was 
a  bl!?  step  foward  In  improving  Ger- 
many's relations  with  Prance.  The  Saar 
became  a  political  part  of  Germany  Jan- 
uary 1,  1957.  and  will  become  economi- 
cally integrated  by  1960.  At  the  same 
time.  Prance's  needs  for  Saar  coal  to 
bum  In  the  steel  mills  of  Lorraine  have 
been  provided  for.  Three  years  have 
been  allowed  for  the  transition  from 
French  to  German  economic  control  over 
the  Saar,  thus  casing  the  burdens  upon 


Prance.  Finally,  Germany  showed  her 
willingness  to  resolve  touchy  problems 
between  herself  and  Fiance  by  agreeing 
to  France's  request  for  the  canalization 
of  the  Moselle  River.  Tliis  will  enable 
France  to  effect  a  great  sa\  mg  in  ship- 
ping costs. 

The  German  economy  has  made 
lengthy  strides  since  the  founding  of  the 
Federal  Republic  so  that  today  it  is  the 
leading  industrial  nation  in  Western 
Europe.  It  has  far  surpassed  the  pro- 
duction of  prewar  Germany. 

The  Federal  Republic's  prospects  for 
1958  are  for  another  year  of  full  employ- 
ment, rising  living  standards  and  gen- 
eral prosperity,  despite  some  possible  re- 
ductions in  exports.  Germany  has 
concentrated  upc)n  the  reconstruction  of 
old  and  the  erect:on  of  new  productive 
facilities.  It  has  worked  hard  to  expand 
Its  foreign  trade  Today  Germany  is 
the  world's  fourth  greatest  Industrial 
producer  and  In  the  last  half  of  1957 
surpas.sed  Britain  in  volume  of  exports, 
to  become  the  world's  second  greatest 
trading  nation.  This  is  all  the  more 
Impressive  when  we  stop  to  realize  that 
the  Federal  Republic  is  only  half  the  size 
of  prewar  Germany  and  has  only  two- 
thirds  of  its  former  population.  And 
Germany  has  been  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing sufficient  resources  that  it  has  been 
able  to  make  these  great  strides  with  the 
nearest  European  approach  to  a  free 
enterprise  economy. 

Economic  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  ha\e  been  increas- 
ing in  recent  years.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  heavy  industries  that  under- 
took intensive  collaboration  in  1956. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  rejx^at  of  the 
prewar  cartels.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  main  features  of  the 
current  resumption  of  collaboration  are 
participation  in  construction  projects  in 
A.sia.  South  America,  and  Germany; 
exchange  of  technical  information  and 
the  purchase  of  German  machinery  and 
mechanical  products  by  United  States 
concerns  for  their  foreign  contracts. 
Tins  last  is  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
use  of  United  States  capacity  and  is  the 
result  of  the  search  for  additional  equip- 
ment. The  West  German  machine  con- 
struction Industry  is  the  greatest  in 
Europe  today  and  second  In  the  world 
only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  more  besides  these  signs  of 
economic  cooperation,  our  large  trade 
with  Germany  and  the  strategic  reasons 
for  United  States  alliance  w  Ith  Germany 
in  NATO.  The  growth  of  democracy  in 
the  Federal  Republic  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  warmth  of  popular  feeling 
toward  Germany  among  Americans  of 
all  walks  of  life. 

The  Soviet  creation  of  the  satellite 
government  of  East  Germany  and  the 
tyranny  practiced  there  under  the  label 
of  communism  has  eliminated  Its  appeal 
for  anyone  In  the  Federal  Republic.  Both 
the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  the  two  leading  polit- 
ical parties  In  Germany  today,  are  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  communism.  And  In 
East  Germany,  the  peoples  republic  has 
no  popular  support.  The  millions  of  ref- 
ugees from  Soviet  oppres.Mon  that  have 
streamed  Into  West  Germany  and  the 
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Free  World  have  increased  the  German 
cpp)05ition  to  communism.  In  addition 
to  this,  competent  authorities  on  Ger- 
man affairs  seem  to  feel  the  chancei>  for 
the  continued  growth  of  real  democracy 
in  the  German  Republic  are  the  best  in 
all  German  hi-story.  This  is  ?o  despite 
the  deep  problems  of  developing  demo- 
cratic participation  in  government  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  Hitlerian  totali- 
tariaimm. 

Today  the  German  Federal  Republic 
Is  finding  its  place  in  a  Western  Europe 
that  is  beginning  to  build  the  fiamewoik 
of  economic  cooperation  and  unity  for 
mutual  strcivth.  Germany  is  a  member 
of  the  F'ree  World.  It  is  also  a  member 
of  the  principal  defensive  alliance,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  is  moving  to- 
ward the  development  of  its  own  armed 
forces  that  it  may  exercise  its  proper  role 
of  imi>ortance  in  NATO  and  the  defense 
of  Europe.  Today  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  parlies  find  them- 
selves clo«e  allies.  The  bases  of  that 
alliance  are  firm  and  will  continue.  It 
Is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  for  the 
American  people  to  be  host  to  President 
Heu.ss  of  the  Federal  Republic.  We  wel- 
come him  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
good  will. 


Prciident  Garcia 


EXTEN3ION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  June  5,  1958 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recofd.  I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues 
ih  the  House  of  the  vi.sii  later  this  month 
of  the  President  of  the  Philippines  and 
Mrs.  Garcia.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
have  the  leaders  of  many  governments 
visit  our  country,  but  none  should  be 
more  warmly  received  than  the  Honor- 
able Carlos  P.  Garcia,  fourth  President  of 
tlie  Republic  of  the  Pliilippmes,  on  liis 
forthcoming  visit. 

The  United  States  has  no  better 
friends  in  the  world  today  than  the 
Filipino  people.  The  free  and  clean 
election  held  in  the  Philippines  last 
November  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  these 
fine  people  and  ixjintcdly  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  maturity  and  stability  of  this 
young  Rf^public.  It  further  emphasizes 
their  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideals  and 
principles  in  which  we  so  strongly  be- 
lieve. In  this  election.  Carlos  P.  Garcia 
was  elected.  In  his  own  right,  to  tlie 
Presidency  for  a  4-year  term  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

President  Garcia  is  not  a  new  friend 
of  the  United  States.  His  faith  In  Amer- 
ica was  in  evidence  long  before  his  in- 
heritance of  the  leadership  of  the 
Philippine  Government,  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  death  of  the  revered  Ramon 
Magsaysay.  During  his  35  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  Mr.  Garcia  has  served  hia 
countrj-  as  provincial  governor,  congress- 
man, Benator.  Foreign  Secretary.  Vice 
President,  and  now  President,    He  has 


been  a  strong  force  In  the  emergence  of 
the  Philippines  to  a  prominent  place  as  a 
free  nation  of  the  world.  Like  his  pred- 
ecessor. President  Garcia  is  an  imyield- 
ing  champion  of  democracy  and  an  out- 
SFKjken  foe  of  communism.  He  stands 
for  progressive  ideas  In  government,  eco- 
nomics, and  in  world  affairs.  As  Vice 
President  and  Foreign  Secretarj-,  posts 
he  held  concurrently  under  the  late 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  President  Garcia 
helped  to  formulate  the  Philippine  for- 
eign !X)licy  of  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  During  his  tenure  as 
President  he  has  continued  to  follow  this 
policy,  and  has  governed  his  countrj' 
v.ith  the  same  high  principles  of  public 
service  that  inspired  Mag.saysay.  Presi- 
dent Garcia  has  diligently  strived  to  im- 
prove and  cement  the  close  Philippine- 
American  relations  and  our  partnership 
in  democracy. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  is  a 
man  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  influence 
with  a  cicat  love  for  his  country.  He  is 
a  religious  man  who  refuses  to  surrender 
his  convictions,  and  is  endowed  with  the 
type  of  leaders] lip  that  will  lead  his  peo- 
ple to  la'^ting  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness. The  Philippines  will  continue  to 
stand  with  other  free  nations  in  the  fight 
for  freedom,  democracy,  and  justice  for 
all  countries  and  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  indeed  honored  to  have 
President  Garcia,  the  leader  of  some  22 
million  friends  and  allies,  visit  our  coun- 
trj'  and  I  join  my  colleagues  and  all 
Anicricans  in  extending  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Garcia  a  warm  and  hearLIelt  welcome  to 
the  United  States. 


People  to  People  Coancil  in  Ilariford, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  H.  MAY,  JR. 

OF    CONNr.CTICUT 

IN  TIJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Thursday,  June  5, 1958 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  recent  unpleasant  events  in  Latin 
America,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
a  segment  of  our  people  have  the  v,  isdom 
and  determination  to  take  a  positive  ap- 
proach in  our  dealings  with  peoples  of 
other  lands.  It  would  have  been  tragic 
indeed  if,  in  the  face  of  the  bitterness 
displayed  toward  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  as  a  people,  had 
reverted  to  a  spirit  of  isolationism 
cloaked  in  the  mantle  of  indignation. 
Some  few  have  taken  this  course  In  re- 
taliation for  the  in-sults  directed  toward 
our  whole  Nation. 

The  positive  approach  to  which  I  refer 
Is  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. Its  object  is  better  international 
understanding  through  the  action  of  the 
average  American  citizen  In  his  dealings 
with  people  of  other  countries.  Vice 
President  Nixon  realized  the  importance 
of  this  approach  as  he  strove  to  talk 
personally  with  the  average  person  in 
Latin  America. 


The  fii-st  community  in  the  Nation  to 
heed  the  call  to  individual  diplomacy  is 
Hartford.  Conn.,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  District  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent  in  Congress.  In  this  city, 
the  citizens  have  formed  a  People-to- 
People  Council  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  prcmotin.-?  programs  aimed  at 
fostering  international  understanding  on 
a  person-to-person  basis. 

The  week  of  June  8-14  has  been  desig- 
nated as  People-to-People  Week.  The 
city  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Deputy  Under 
SecrctaiT  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

During  the  week  a  books-for-Nigeria 
program  will  be  conducted,  during  wliich 
the  public  will  be  asked  for  contribu- 
tions of  bocks  which  will  shipped  to  the 
Nigerian  nation  which  has  formally 
asked  for  such  books  from  our  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Climaxing  the  week  will  be  a  people- 
to-people  conference  on  Saturday.  June 
14.  The  theme  for  the  conference  is 
"Interpreting  America  Better."  and  is 
designed  for  the  ordinary  person  inter- 
ested in  bettering  understanding  be- 
tween all  peoples.  The  questions  to  be 
discussed  are  as  follows : 

First.  Do  differences  create  crisis? 
Race  relations  as  a  national  problem 
and  as  a  world  problem. 

Second.  Misunderstandings  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  various  peoples. 

Third.  Is  the  United  States  living  in 
accord  with  her  spiritual  values? 

Fourth.  Economic  protectionism — ^pro 
and  con. 

These  questions  v%hich  strike  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  our  present  difficulties 
in  international  relations  are  worthy  of 
thought  and  discussion  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

The  National  People  to  People  Foun- 
dation see  in  this  grassroots  effort  a 
possible  model  for  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  who  desire  to 
make  a  contribution  in  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries. 

Whereas  the  People-to-People  Council 
of  Greater  Hartford  is  designed  to  be  a 
coordinating  group  to  assist  in  promot- 
ing people-to-people  effort.  Some  of 
the  actual  working  organizations  in  the 
community,  wiiich  are  members  of  the 
council,  are  as  follows: 

Tlie  Greater  Hartford  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

The  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing Alumni. 

The  Community  Ambassador  Associ- 
ation. 

Tlie  Women's  Service  Bureau. 

Tiie  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Hartford  Seminary. 

The  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance People-to-People  Club. 

The  Youth  Hostel  Group. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
this  evidence  of  the  inherent  vitality 
which  lies  within  the  American  people 
which  can  contribute  so  much  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.  This  type  of 
activity  by  the  people  of  Greater  Hart- 
ford will  do  much  to  create  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  understanding  between 
our  people  and  those  of  other  lands. 
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Perhaps  other  communities,  similarly 
inspired,  will  take  up  the  challenge  to 
help  elevate  humanity  from  the  stone 
age  of  misunderstanding  to  the  dawn 
of  universal  respect  and  cooperation. 


ICA  Procurement  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  5.  1958 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  letters  received  from 
members  of  the  administration  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Marriner,  of  Marriner  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Lawrence.  Mass..  concerning 
the    worldwide    procurement    policy    of 

ICA. 

Marriner  &  Co..  Inc., 
Laurence,  Mass..  June  3. 1958. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lane. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Reprcientatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 
DEAf.  Mr.  Lane:  With  further  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  20  In   which   you  kindly 
replied  to  my  strong  feeling  that  all  foreign- 
aid    monny    should    be    earmarked    fur    pur- 
chasing United  States  made  goods,  I  am  en- 
closing photostats  of  two  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived  from  important  members  of   the  ad- 
ministration— the  Honorable  Sherman  Adams 
and  the  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary 
of    Commerce — from    which    It    Is   quite    ap- 
parent  that  the  administration   has   no   In- 
tention of  chanRlng   the   present  procedure: 
namely,    to    allow   forelgn-ald    money    to    be 
spent  by  the  recipients  wherever  they  please. 
I  hope  you  will  strcngiy  protest  this  un- 
fair procedure,  especially  at  the  present  time 
when   so    many   of    our    own    Industries    are 
running  on  short  time. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Kenneth  W.  Marriner. 

The  White  House. 
Waihington,  May  27, 1958. 
Mr  Kennfth  W   Marriner, 
Marriner  d-  Co  .  Inc. 

600  Broadway.  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Marriner:  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern expressed  In  your  letter  in  respect  to 
the  worldwide  procurement  policy  of  ICA 
whereby  dollars  have  been  made  available  to 
Pakistan  for  the  purchase  of  wool  tops  un- 
der worldwide  competitive  bidding. 

To  require  that  foreign  aid  be  spent  on 
merchandise  purchased  in  the  United  States 
would  call  for  Invoking  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This 
matter  has  received  serious  consideration 
wUhln  the  executive  branch.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Senator  Watkins.  which  I  am  en- 
cloilng  for  your  Information,  the  President 
stated : 

•Now,  OS  I  have  said  many  times.  I  stand 
willing  to  take  any  measures  neces.sary  if  I 
am  assured  that  In  so  doing  they  will  relieve 
the  distress  of  any  segment  of  our  economy. 
At  least  for  the  moment,  however.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  invoking  of  section  510 
would  produce  benefits  either  dramatic  or 
substantial  enough  to  warrant  our  accepting 
the  attendant  disadvantages  both  in  terms 
of  \iltimate  economic  Impact  here  at  home 
and  In  terms  of  conflict  with  our  foreign 
policy  objective." 

The  Governments  of  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States  have  determined  that  the  u.se 
of    mutual-security    funds    to    finance    wool 


tops  furthers  the  mutual-assistance  program 
between  the  two  countries.  The  private  mills 
receiving  the  wool  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  wool  In  local  currency.  To  require  that 
these  mills  buy  wool  tops  from  the  United 
States  at  prices  above  world  levels  would 
place  an  undue  burden  on  those  private  en- 
terprises. They  would  likely  be  unwilling 
and  unable  to  pay  these  prices  and  remain 
In  a  competitive  position  In  the  local  wool 
textile  market.  Wool  mills.  If  competitively 
supplied  with  raw  material,  can  contribute 
to  the  economic  development  of  Pakistan. 
Should  procurement  of  wool  toi)s  restricted 
to  United  States  origin  under  nuitual  assist- 
ance result  In  the  mills  not  buying  this 
commodity,  assistance  to  P.ikLstan  would 
have  to  be  In  other  commodities,  po.sslbly 
to  less  advantage  to  both  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States.  An  alternative  would  be  for 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  subsidize  the 
wool  Imports  which  in  turn  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  United  States  aid  by  cre- 
ating  further    budgetary    problem.s. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  any  benefits 
derived  in  the  United  States  by  restricting 
the  source  of  wool  tops  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  disadvantages  to  our  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Sherman  Adams. 


The  White  House, 

Wasfimgton.  .March  18,  1058. 
The  Honorable  Arthi.  r  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Arthur:  I  appreciated  your  Febru- 
ary 27  letter  proposing  that  section  510  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  be  Invoked  to  help 
stimulate  the  Nation's  economy  at  this  time. 

I  have  t.illced  this  pos.';iblllty  over  with  a 
number  of  responsible  ofTicials  and  have  con- 
sidered It  seriously.  A  study  of  procurement 
In  foreign  countries  over  the  last  few  years 
Indicates  rather  clearly  that  even  if  all  pro- 
curement fiuiinced  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  had  been  limited 
to  the  United  States,  It  could  scarcely  have 
made  any  significant  Increrwe  In  the  overall 
levels  of  United  States  business  activity.  In 
order  that  you  may  judge  the  magnitude  of 
tliese  purchases  In  relation  to  the  total  bus- 
iness of  the  Industries  concerned.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Smith,  the  Director  of  ICA.  to 
send  you  full  Information  on  this  subject. 

There  Is  another  point  which  Is  frequently 
overlooked  or  not  wholly  understood,  but 
which  convinces  me  that  the  Invoking  of  re- 
strictions on  procurement  tmder  the  mutual 
security  program  at  this  time  would  likely 
have  repercussions  which  would  Intensify 
rather  than  relieve,  or  at  least  fall  to  ease, 
the  very  problem  It  Is  Intended  to  resolve. 
It  Is  simply  this.  United  States  dollars  ex- 
pended imder  the  program,  even  when  pro- 
curement Is  made  abroad,  viltimately  pour 
back  into  the  United  States  economy  to  pur- 
chase other  goods  and  services.  If  by  re- 
stricting procurement  to  the  States  we  cut 
off  or  sharply  reduce  the  dollar  earnings  of 
foreign  suppliers,  even  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  we  can  anticipate  that  a  corresponding 
reduction  In  purchases  of  all  United  States 
products  from  abroad  will  certainly  follow. 
Thus,  we  should  soon  realize  that  the  step 
we  had  taken  had  merely  compounded  our 
problem. 

As  I  have  publicly  stated  time  and  again, 
well  over  three-fovirths  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity procurement  dollars  are  spent  not  abroad 
but  right  here  in  the  United  States,  with 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  spent  over- 
seas before  It  ttxj  returns  to  the  United 
States  as  foreign  purchases  of  United  Stales 
products.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  today  owe  their  Jobs  directly  or 
indirectly  to  this  program,  a  factor  that  de- 
serves careful  attention  In  the  present  eco- 
nomic climate  of  America. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  many  times.  T  stand 
willing    to    take   any    measures    necessary   If 


I  am  assured  that  In  so  doing  they  will  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  any  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. At  least  for  the  moment,  however.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Invoking  of  section 
610  would  produce  benefits  either  dramatic 
or  substantial  enough  to  warrant  our  ac- 
cepting the  attendant  disadvantages  both 
In  terms  of  ultimate  economic  Impact  here 
at  home  and  In  terms  of  conflict  with  our 
foreign  ix)llcy  objectives. 
With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dwicht  D    Eisenhoweii. 


The  StrRrrART  or  CoMMrRrr, 

Wa'ihin'jton.   May   31.   1958. 
Mr.  Kennfth  W.  Marriner. 
Marriner  <t   Co  .  Inc., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Dear  Ken:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  15  about  the  ICA-flnanced  procurement 
of  wool  tops  for  Pakistan. 

The  problem  yovi  pose  Is  Indeed  a  dlfflcult 
one.  You  are  aware  that  the  so-called  world- 
wide procurement  policy  is  set  forth  In  the 
basic  mutual  security  statute.  Ftom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  purposes  of  that  act. 
the  worldwide  procurement  policy  makes 
considerable  sense  in  terms  of  getting  the 
m(!st  mileage  out  of  the  dollars  made  avail- 
able  xinder   the   program. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
actively  Involved  In  assuring  that  under  this 
policy  United  States  suppliers  are  given  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  In  ICA-flnanced 
dollar  procurement.  A  summary  of  ICA  pro- 
curement policy  Issued  last  September  states 
as  follows: 

The  procurement  policy  of  ICA  Is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  worldwide  procurement 
policy,  meaning  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, procurement  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance should  be  the  lowest  Free  World 
cost.  The  policy  also  requires  that  United 
Slates  producers  and  svippllers  shotild  have 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  dollar 
procurement  and  should  not  be  excluded 
by  the  terms  or  the  specifications  for  pro- 
curement. It  also  provides  that  proposals 
should  be  measured  not  on  the  b.isls  of 
price  alone,  but  that  relevant  factors  other 
than  price,  e.  g  .  quality,  delivery  dates, 
etc..  shoiUd  also  be  considered.  It  Is  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  contract  over  $5  000 
shall  be  made  until  the  OfBce  of  Small  Busi- 
ness of  ICA  has  had  opfKjrtunlty  to  make 
known  to  interested  American  suppliers  that 
purchases   are   being  considered. 

I  realize  that  In  the  particular  case  to 
which  you  refer,  the  wool  top  makers  In 
Australia  or  other  foreign  countries  are 
probably  in  n  position  to  underbid  Ameri- 
can producers.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
on  an  across-the-board  basis,  and  In  terms  of 
the  purposes  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, the  worldwide  procurement  policy  U 
Justified. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sinclair  Weeks. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 


OF    PENVSTLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1958 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Penn.<;ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  proponents  of  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are 
attempting  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  represent  the  little  people  of  Amer- 
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Ica  and  are  combating  a  powerful  en- 
trenched tariff  lobby. 

The  Wa.shington  Post,  In  an  editorial 
on  June  2.  referred  to  the  substitute 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  as  follows: 

Thee  Is  mucti  more  that  Is  wrong  with 
the  Simpson  measure  but  perhnps  nothing 
quite  so  wrong  as  the  manner  In  which  It 
teems  to  have  been  wTltten.  Its  sponsor 
hlmtelf  reportedly  was  surprl.-^od  at  the 
LWteplng  changes  which  showed  up  In  the 
final  draft  that  he  offered  to  the  House  It 
was.  of  course,  the  work  of  agents  for  the  high 
tariff  lobby  who.  having  failed  t^  dent  the 
determination  of  the  administration  to  ;;et 
ft  useful  and  meanlncful  extension  of  tlie 
reciprocal  trade  npreementa  program,  are 
now  attemptin'^  this  end  run  around  the 
legislative  proce-^s.  The  bill  has  hart  no 
hearings:  It  Is  not  the  bill  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  agreed  to  have  of- 
fered a.s  a  substitute  for  lis  own  measure; 
and.  if  enacted.  It  would  set  American  trade 
policy  back  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  impuRn.s 
the  inteizrity  of  every  member  of  both 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees who  examined  the  substitute  em- 
bodied in  my  bill.  H.  R.  12676.  In  fact, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  appeared  with  me  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  asked  that  H.  R. 
12676  be  aulhori/ed  a,s  the  amendment 
contemplated  in  the  rule. 

I  would  remind  my  colleacues  that 
the  rule  which  was  adopted  to  con.sider 
H.  R.  12691— the  committee  bill— reads 
as  follows; 

No  amendments  ."ihall  be  In  order  to  said 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Commlfice  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
an  amendment  proprjslng  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill  H  R  12ti76. 
and  said  amendments  shall  be  In  order  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, but  such  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unwarranted  and  un- 
fair attacks  on  those  who  have  honest 
differences  over  the  type  of  legislation 
the  Congress  should  adopt  follow  a  fa- 
miliar pattern.  An  editorial  entitled 
"Save  Preo  Trade — Launch  a  Crusade 
of  the  Voiceless"  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  Fiiday.  May  9. 
In  referring  to  supporters  of  the  admin- 
iitrations  bill,  it  .said: 

If  they  could  make  themselves  heard.  Con- 
gress wnuld  not  dare  attempt  It. 

But  they  are  voiceless.  They  can't  way- 
lay and  buttonhole  Congressmen  the  way  the 
tariff  lobby  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues thj^t  the  "voiceless"  group  re- 
ferred to  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une included  the  International  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Growth  of  which  Mr. 
Enc  Johnston  is  the  chairman.  A  con- 
ference was  held  under  its  auspices  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  here  in  Washington  on 
February  25.  Although  there  can  be 
Lttle  doubt  that  this  conference  was  con- 
cerned with  controversial  IcRislative  pro- 
grams, it  is  significant  that  American 
taxpayers  helped  finance  its  co.-^ts.  Mr. 
Johnston  in  a  letter  dated  April  22  to  tlic 
well  known  commentator,  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr..  said: 

It  Is  correct  that  the  White  House  bore 
certain  co&ts  of  Uie  Conference  on  Foreign 
Aspects  of  United   States   National   Security 


which  was  held  at  the  Statler  on  February 
25. 

Tliese  cost«  toteled  slightly  less  than 
•7.000.  In  the  main  they  involved  the  sal- 
aries of  an  executive  a«lstant  and  two  sec- 
retaries who  were  already  on  the  Govern- 
ment payroll  and  who  were  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal to  help  organize  the  conference.  The 
remainder  of  the  amount  represented  ex- 
penditures for  printing  the  Invitations,  the 
list  of  participants  and  certain  other  inci- 
dentals. 

Furthermore,  another  group,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Organizations  on 
International  Trade  Policy  conducted  a 
conference  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington  on  March  27.  which  was 
concerned  solely  with  the  question  of 
trade  Ies;i.slation.  Pailicipants  in  this 
conference  included  prominent  indus- 
trialists, the  E>emocrat  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1952  and  1956.  Members  of 
Congress,  members  of  tlie  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  Eisenhower.  One 
could  hardly  regard  such  individuals  as 
being  members  of  a  voiceless  group  lack- 
in-?  in  the  means  of  communicating  their 
views  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation it  is  important  that  all  interested 
parties  pursue  a  dispassionate  approach. 
I  am  heartened  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  will  be  sv.ayed  by 
unfounded  and  irresponsible  attacks  on 
either  the  sub.stitute  proposal  I  have  of- 
fered or  its  supporters. 

Each  M.?mber  will  make  his  decision 
after  he  has  considered  the  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  express  them- 
selves on  this  issue. 


CoinmencemeDt  Address  by  Hon.  Mike 
Mansfield  at  the  Eastern  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

LN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  June  1,  I  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Eastern  Mon- 
tana College  of  Education,  at  Bilimgs. 
Mont,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thcie  being  no  objection,  the  addre.cs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  American  iNmATrs-E  fob  Peack — V 
(Commencement    addre.=s    by   Senator    Mike 

M'.vsFiEi.D  at  the  Eastern  Montana  College 

of     Education,    Billings,    Mont.,    June     1, 

1958) 

It  is  a  tradition  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
to  congratulate  the  graduates  upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  college  phase  of 
their  education — the  commencement  of 
your  lives.  In  keeping  with  the  tradition 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  extend 
my  slncerest  congratulations  to  you,  the 
nien  and  women  of  the  class  of  1953. 

In  keeping  with  tradition.  I  might  also 
ask  you  to  look  back  with  me  now,  In  nos- 
talgia, over  the  years  through  which  you 
have    Jubt    passed.     And     In    keeping    with 


tradition.  I  might  also  afk  you  to  lock 
ahead  with  me  to  the  opportunities  which 
await  you  In  the  future. 

I  shall  not  hold  closely  to  these  other 
traditions  today.  Even  though  we  are 
gathered  In  a  warm  and  friendly  association, 
I  believe  that  each  graduate  today  Is  partly 
alone  In  his  or  her  Uiouehts  of  the  yenrs 
Just  completed  and  In  his  or  her  thoughts 
of  the  years  ahead.  I  shall  not  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  of  those  thoughts.  They 
belong   to  you   and   to  you  alone. 

I  shall.  Instead,  talk  with  vou  of  some- 
tl.:ng  which  we  do  share.  I  "shall  talk  to 
you  of  a  common  concern  with  Uie  Eigni.i- 
cance  of  your  graduation  and  all  gradua- 
tions this  year,  to  the  Nation.  I  shaU  talk 
with  you.  not  of  what  the  Nation  promises 
you  in  the  years  ahead  but  rather  of  what 
the  Nation  needs  of  you  In  the  years  ahead. 
For  those  who  seek  an  easy  time  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  1958  is  not  the  best  year  for  gradua- 
tion. For  those  of  you,  however,  who  have 
the  desire  to  give  of  yourselves,  for  those  of 
you  who  have  a  willingness  to  help  meet  the 
Nation's  urgent  reqvilrement.«;.  It  Is  a  magnifi- 
cent year  in  which  to  graduate. 

You  graduate  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  in  great  need  of  attributes  which,  while 
they  may  be  found  at  any  age,  are  partic- 
ularly the  attributes  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en. The  Nation  needs  freth  and  vital  view- 
points on  the  many  problems  which  beset 
us  within  our  borders  and  in  the  world.  It 
needs  a  new  enthusiasm,  a  new  courage  to 
face  these  problems  and  to  try  to  meet  tiiem. 
These  problems  of  which  i  speak  are  not 
unknown  to  you.  They  are  as  familiar  and 
as  numerous  as  the  newspaper  headlines. 
One  day.  It  Is  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
schools.  The  next,  it  is  the  implications  of 
a  Russian  sputnik  for  American  science.  The 
next,  it  is  a  flood  on  an  uncontrolled  river, 
or  drought  where  there  need  not  be  drought. 
The  next.  It  is  unemployment  in  Butte  or 
Detroit  and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The 
next.  It  Is  aji  outburst  of  rioting  in  New  York 
or  Little  Bock.  And  the  next.  It  is  violence 
In  Latin  America  or  Lebanon  or  a  crisis  in 
France. 

The  problems  which  we  read  abotit  in  the 
press  are  as  extensive  as  the  world  and  as 
varied  as  human  beings  are  themselves.  I 
think  tliat  their  significance  to  us,  however, 
can  be  stated  in  the  fomi  of  two  great  chal- 
lenges. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  clear  what  ttiese  chal- 
lenges to  the  Nation  are.  let  us  ask  ourselves 
two  questions  in  the  language  of  that  much 
neglected  subject  of  mathematics.  Firti.  let 
us  ask  ourselves,  what  Is  tlie  common  de- 
nominator in  unemployment,  in  rising 
prices.  In  a  race  riot.  In  a  dam  that  Is  needed 
and  Is  not  built,  in  inadequate  educational 
facilities.  In  a  lag  in  scientific  development, 
in  high  crime  rates  and  so  forth?  Tlie  com- 
mon denominator  in  these  varied  problems 
is  that  they  are  all  expressions  of  the  unfin- 
ished homework  of  the  Nation.  They  are  all 
expressions  of  the  first  of  the  two  great 
challenges  of  our  times,  the  challenge  which 
confronts  us  at  home — the  challenge  to  us 
to  keep  this  Nation  unified,  to  build  its 
economic,  political,  and  social  institutions 
ever  stronger,  to  keep  open  in  this  genera- 
tion, as  in  the  generations  that  have  gone 
before,  the  promise  of  expanding  opportunity 
and  progress  in  freedom,  for  all  Americans. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  next,  what  is  the 
common  denominator  in  a  crisis  in  France, 
trouble  in  the  Lebanon,  and  the  unfortunate 
demonstrations  against  the  Vice  President 
in  Latin  America  which  took  place  recently? 
The  common  denominator  in  these  situa- 
tions is  that  they  are  all  expressions  of  one 
basic  problem,  the  problem  of  building  a 
more  stable  peace  in  the  world.  They  are 
reminders  that  peace,  this  hope.  Indeed,  this 
most  urgent  necessity  of  mankind  is  stUl 
far  from  being  assured.  That,  then.  Is  the 
second  great  challenge  which  faces  the  Na- 
tion now  and  for  the  years  ahead.     It  is  the 
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challenge  to  build  with  other  Natlona  a  more 
stable  peace.  It  la  a  challenge  to  get  man- 
kind off  the  precipice  of  the  unspeakable 
disaster  of  war  In  the  nuclear  age. 

These  two  great  challenges — the  challenge 
to  keep  the  Nation  strong,  unified  and  pro- 
gressive at  home,  and  the  challenge  to  build 
a  more  stable  peace  In  the  world  cannot  be 
placed  In  sepiirate  compartments.  We  can- 
not deal  with  one  and  with  the  other  aa 
though  there  were  no  relationship  between 
them.  We  must  deal  with  both,  at  the  same 
time,  because  the  two  challenges  are  Insep- 
arably tied  together. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  this  Is  so  Peace 
Is  not  something  which  combes  to  the  world 
automatically.  If  It  could  be  had  for  the 
wishing,  we  would  not  have  been  plunged 
Into  two  world  wars  and  then  Into  the 
Korean  conflict.  Peace  depends  upon  what 
nations  do  or  fall  to  do  In  their  relations 
with  one  another.  The  larger  and  more 
powerful  a  nation,  the  more  important  It  Is 
to  peace,  what  that  nation  docs  or  does  not 

do. 

A  nation's  capacity  to  contribute  to  peace, 
however,  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  in- 
ner strength,  on  Its  inner  unity  and  its  inner 
progressivencss.  IX  the  nation  Is  weak,  if 
there  Is  serious  dissension  among  large  groups 
of  Us  citizens.  If  It  lonks  backward  at  the 
world  as  it  was  yesterday.  Instead  of  the 
world  as  It  Is  today  and  as  It  will  probably 
be  tomorrow.  Its  voice  will  count  for  little 
even  though  It  may  be  raised  for  peace.  No 
matter  hov/  great  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  «tate  for  peace,  these 
efforts  cannot  carry  much  more  weight  than 
the  unity,  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
nation  which  stands  behind  them 

By  the  same  token.  It  will  profit  us  little 
to  build  this  Nation  strong,  vinified,  and 
Vital,  If  we  Ignore,  at  the  same  time,  the 
responsibilities  of  building  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world.  This  Nation  does  not  live  In 
a  vacuunT.  It  is  one  nation  among  many  and 
we  cannot  shut  ourselves  off.  Insulate  our- 
selves agaln.st  what  happen.s  elsewhere. 

Even  if  that  were  possible,  could  we  look 
with  equanimity  to  the  day  when  a  war 
abroad  would  leave  this  Nation  standing 
alone,  unscathed.  In  a  world  which  otherwise 
lay  in  smoking  ruins  at  our  feet?  Grim  as 
It  Is.  that  Is  probably  not  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  would  happen  If  the  plague  of  war 
were  again  to  strike  the  earth.  I  am  afraid 
that  In  this  day  and  age  of  ml.ssUes  and 
nuclear  bombs,  no  matter  how  we  tried  to 
avoid  It,  this  Nation  could  not  escape  a  third 
and,  perhaps,  final  Armageddon  which  In- 
volved all  other  nations. 

I  see  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  face  the 
two  great  challenges  of  our  times.  We  must 
work  with  patience  but  with  determination 
within  our  borders  to  strengthen  the  Nation. 
We  must  work  soberly  and  unceasingly,  be- 
yond our  borders,  to  strengthen  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Let  me  emphasize.  If  I  may,  that  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  Is  a  mnny-slded  thing. 
To  be  sure  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
economy  Is  a  factor  In  Its  strength,  but  na- 
tional strength  Is  m-any  factors.  To  be  sure, 
military  farces  and  the  advanced  weapons 
at  their  disposal  Is  a  factor  but  national 
strength  Is  many  factors.  When  we  think, 
then,  of  the  state  of  the  Nation's  strength 
let  us  think  of  more  than  its  armies,  navy, 
and  air  force.  Its  factories  and  farms.  Let 
us  think,  too,  of  the  caliber  of  the  Nation's 
citizens.  For  national  strength.  In  a  basic 
sense.  Is  the  sum  total  of  their  tinlty,  their 
courage,  their  Intelligence,  their  alertness, 
their  creatlveness  and  Inventivene.ss,  and 
their  Industrlousness.  And  It  Is  beyond  all 
e'.se,  the  vitality  of  their  ideals.  Our  na- 
tional strength  Is,  In  short,  the  willingness 
and  capacity  of  Americans  to  work  to  trans- 
li'te  our  Ideals  of  human  freedom,  human 
equality,  human  compassion,  and  human 
progress  Into  a  vital  living  practice.  How 
Well    we   do    that    will    determine   how    well 


we  meet  the  first  great  challenge  of  our 
times:  the  challenge  to  keep  the  Nation  In- 
wardly strong,  unified,  and  progressive. 

It  Win  also  have  much  to  do  with  our  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  second  great  challenge  of 
our  times,  the  challenge  to  build  a  stable 
peace  In  the  world.  Once  before  In  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  older  people  here  we 
were  faced  with  this  challenge.  It  was 
shortly  before  many  of  you  graduates  were 
born.  Then.  too.  the  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering about  us.  Then,  too,  the  Nation's 
voice  was  lifted  for  peace  but  it  went  un- 
heeded. We  were  unable  to  act  for  peace 
because  the  strength  of  this  land  lay  wast- 
ing In  the  great  depression.  We  were  unable 
to  act  because  the  gap  between  our  ideals 
and  the  living  practice  was  vast  and  It  was 
filled  with  an  Idle  cynicism  and  despair. 
The  ideals  of  freedom  were  derided  by  to- 
talitarlans  abroad  becau.se  we  ourselves  and 
others  who  believed  In  freedom,  were  so  un- 
certain of  them  ourselves. 

We  are  not  now  In  the  same  slttiatlon  that 
existed  before  World  War  II.  The  reser- 
voirs of  national  strength  are  far  from  ex- 
hausted but  the  warning  flags  are  Hying 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  heed  them.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  we  are  In  an  eco- 
nomic recession.  This  slump  weakens  the 
Nation  Inwardly  and.  In  so  doing,  tends  to 
dim  the  hope  for  a  more  stable  peace.  It 
has  been  suggested  of  late  that  we  are  hit- 
ting the  bottom  of  the  recession.  If  that  Is 
so.  It  is  all  to, the  good  but  it  Is  not  enough. 
It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  drift  along  on  the 
bottom  and  not  to  go  lower.  This  country 
cnn  and  must  have  an  economy  of  contlnvi- 
ous  growth,  a  dynamic  economy  which,  as 
It  grows,  will  unfold  endless  opportunities  to 
abiorb  the  energies  and  talents  of  this  grad- 
uating class  throughout  the  Nation  and  of 
the  classes  which  will  follow  In  the  years 
ahead.  It  must  be  able  to  ab.sorb  these  en- 
ergies and  talents  In  constructive  work  and 
not  In  war. 

We  need  that  kind  of  an  economy  for  the 
Inner  strength  of  the  Nation.  We  need  It 
If  the  Nation  Is  to  play  a  full  part  In  build- 
ing a  stable  peace  In  the  world. 

In  the  same  fashion,  we  need  to  be  a  Na- 
tion which  does  not  accept,  complacently, 
the  highest  crime  rates  In  the  world,  low 
standards  of  physical  fitness  and  staggering 
levels  of  mental  Illness  such  as  we  now  have, 
a  Nation  which  does  not  accept  these  evi- 
dences of  Inner  social  weakness  as  perma- 
nent characteristics  of  our  society.  We  need, 
too,  a  nation  which  does  not  neglect  the 
heart  and  structure  of  continued  progress 
In  freedom,  the  edticatlonal  system.  We 
need,  finally,  a  nation  which  does  not  ac- 
cept as  permanently  Inevitable,  bars  to  equal 
human  opportunity,  to  equal  human  dignity 
and  equal  freedom  among  Its  citizens. 

What  we  reqxiire,  in  short.  Is  a  nation 
which  faces  the  Inner  threats  to  Its  unity 
and  strength  with  honesty  and  with  cour- 
age. What  we  require.  In  short.  Is  a  na- 
tion which,  while  It  understands  that  these 
weaknesses  cannot  be  eliminated  overnight, 
recognizes  nevertheless  that  they  must  be 
dealt  with,  with  consistent  determination 
and   with   steadfast   action. 

TTiese  are  some  of  the  tasks  arising  from 
one  of  the  two  great  challenges  of  our  times: 
that  Is,  the  challenge  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  inwardly.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us.  Including  you  men  and  women  gradu- 
ating today.  The  Nation  needs  your  cour- 
age, your  honesty,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
vision  of  youth  If  It  Is  to  dispel  Its  Inner 
divisions  and  weaknesses,  "you  can  make 
your  contribution  In  many  ways,  regard- 
less of  the  direction  In  which  your  Individ- 
ual fortunes  may  lead.  Yoti  can  make  It 
best,  perhaps,  by  living  as  closely  as  you 
are  able.  In  accord  with  the  Ideals  of  this 
Nation,  as  you  have  grown  to  understand 
them  at  this  college. 

With  your  help,  with  the  help  of  the  young 
people  throughout  the  land,  the  Nation  will 


not  falter.  It  will  meet  this  challenge  at 
home  to  preserve  Its  unity,  to  build  lU  In- 
Btltuilona  ever  stronger  and  to  keep  open 
the  promise  of  ever-expanding  opportunity 
and  progress  In  freedom  If  we  do  that,  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to  face  and 
to  meet  the  second  great  challenge  which 
confronts  us  and.  Indeed,  all  nations.  I 
speak  now  of  the  challenge  to  build  a  stable 
peace. 

I  am  not  given  to  raising  alarms  and  that 
Is  not  my  intention  today  Nevertheless,  any 
man  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  whom  he  represents,  any  man  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  mfxlern  military  weapons, 
any  man  who  In  travels  abroad  has  looked  as 
I  have  looked  Into  the  churning  brew  of 
preparation  for  war  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  cannot  regard  with  complacency  or 
unconcern,  the  stale  of  the  world  today. 

A  man  who  has  thought  about  these  prob- 
lems at  all  cannot  reach  any  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  world  Is  driftlnc;  toward  a 
monumental  catastrophe  World  War  11 
killed  tens  of  millions  of  people  and  laid 
waste  huge  segments  of  the  earth  In  that 
war,  only  so-called  ordinary  or  conventional 
weapons  were  used  except  for  the  two  pmall 
atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Japan  toward  the 
end.  The  Korean  conflict,  limited  though 
It  was,  produced  millions  of  casualties.  For 
us,  as  for  others.  It  meant  deep  bereavement 
for  countless  families  and  countless  billions 
of  dollars  In  the  waste  of  war.  And  In  Korea, 
men  fought  only  with  so-called  ordinary 
weapyons. 

Those  conflict*.  Tlolent  and  devastating 
though  they  were,  were  as  child's  play  when 
compared  with  the  one  which  awaits  us  U 
we  fall  tt)  stop  the  present  drift  toward  war 
Perhaps  I  can  at  least  Indicate  to  you  the 
dimensions  of  a  future  war  by  pointing  out 
the  problems  Involved  In  testing  a  single 
hydrogen  bomb.  To  detonate  Just  one  of 
these  nuclear  explosives  of  latest  m'xlel.  In 
reasonable  safety.  It  Is  necessary  to  clear 
about  400.000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  of  all  shipping.  That  Is  an  area  equal 
to  three  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  that  Is  for  a  single  explosion. 

These  bombs  are  already  In  existence. 
Now.  missiles  are  being  rapidly  perfected  to 
deliver  them  over  Montana  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  or  over  Montana  from  Rus- 
sia Into  the  United  States,  at  speeds  reach- 
ing 15,000  miles  an  hour.  This  Is  not  science 
fiction.  This  Is  scientific  fact  It  is  the  basic 
fact  which  makes  the  building  of  a  more 
stable  peace  In  the  world  the  second  great 
challenge  of  our  times. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  given  to 
raising  alarms.  Yet.  1  must  say  to  you  In  all 
seriousness  that  the  danger  of  an  ultimate 
war  Is  real  and  It  is  Immediate  TTiere  are 
some  optimists  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
who  believe  that  because  the  new  weapons 
are  so  deftructlve,  neither  Ru.ssla  nor  the 
United  States  will  permit  war  to  descend 
upon  the  world.  I  wlt-h  I  could  share  that 
opllmifm.  Unfortunately,  the  Idea  has  a 
familiar  and  tragic  ring.  We  heard  It  before 
World  War  II,  but  war  came  nevertheless 
We  heard  it  before  World  War  I,  but  war 
came  nevertheless.  I  suspect  mankind  has 
been  he;>rlng  the  same  thing  almost  since 
the  beginning  of  civilized  existence.  Yet 
wars  have  always  come. 

I  speak  with  the  deepest  conviction  when 
I  say  that  I  believe  we  can  prevent  war. 
With  the  same  conviction,  however.  I  say 
that  we  will  not  prevent  It  by  wishing  for 
peace  or  by  an  optimistic  assumption  that 
war  Is  too  terrible  to  come.  We  shall  prevent 
It  only  by  unremitting  efforUs  to  keep  It  from 
coming. 

As  I  see  this  problem,  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal sources  of  danger  at  the  present  time 
and  It  Is  to  these  sources  which  we  must 
direct  our  efforts  If  we  are  to  reduce  the 
danger.  We  are  In  danger  of  an  accidental 
war  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
The  dangers  grow  out  of  the  great  complex- 
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Ity  of  modern  military  technology  and  the 
speed  with  which  It  can  and  mtist  be  brought 
Into  operation  In  the  event  of  an  act  of 
aggression.  When  two  nations  are  as  keyed 
to  Instant  conflict  as  are  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  the  poeslblllty  of  a  human  or 
a  mechanical  error  Is  always  present  In  their 
military  plans  and  operations.  It  will  take 
cnly  one  Insignificant  error  In  the  Military 
Establishment  of  either  country  to  set  an 
accidental  conflict  In  motion.  And  It  will 
matter  little  to  a  world  reduced  largely  to 
ashes  whether  It  was  an  American  or  a  Rus- 
sian error  which  was  resixmsible  for  the 
catastrophe. 

This,  then.  Is  the  first  problem  of  greater 
stability  In  the  world.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  an  American  Initiative  for  peace  In  this 
realm,  more  will  be  needed  than  the  Idea 
Of  Instant  and  massive  retaliation  in  the 
event  of  an  attack.  We  need  that,  it  is  true, 
but  we  need  something  more  We  need  ac- 
tion which  will  niake  Instant  retaliation  un- 
necessary. In  short,  we  need  action  to  make 
Instant  attack  on  us  or  on  any  nation  un- 
likely. In  short,  we  need  a  lessening  of  the 
tensions  between  the  nations  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  practical  approach  to  disarm- 
ament, an  approach  which  will,  step  by  step, 
provide  increasing  asstirance  to  all  nations 
against  aggres.«lon.  We  need  an  approach 
which  will,  step  by  step,  begin  to  restore  a 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  among  nations. 
I  believe  we  have  begun  to  move  in  this 
fashion  but  there  Is  still  a  long  way,  a  very 
long  way  to  go. 

If  there  Is  a  danger  of  accidental  war.  at 
this  time,  there  Is  also  a  danger  of  war  be- 
ginning in  Europe,  the  Middle  Er4St,  and  In 
the  Far  East.  In  each  of  these  great  regions 
of  the  world  there  are  numerous  unsolved 
political  problems.  They  may  not  be  appar- 
ent to  us  here  In  Montana,  except  when  they 
burst  upon  our  conscience  In  a  Hungarian 
uprising.  In  a  Suez  crisis,  in  violence  in 
Lebanon,  or  a  revolt  In  Indonesia.  The 
basic  unsolved  problems  are  there,  neverthe- 
less, whether  we  are  aware  of  them  or  not. 
They  go  on  building  pressures  for  conflict 
beneath  the  surface.  As  these  pressures 
accumulate,  they  push  the  world  ever  closer 
to  a  great  conflict,  not  a  conflict  tomorrow 
or  the  day  after,  perhaps,  but  an  almcxst 
certain  conflict  They  do  so  because  It  has 
become  almost  lmpos.slble  to  isolate  war  to 
a  particular  region  as  was  the  case,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time.  In  Korea.  The  world 
has  become  so  Integrated  In  time  and  space, 
that  a  conflict  anywhere  could  be  the  trig- 
ger which  will  fire  conflict  everywhere. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  Involvement  in  a  trig- 
ger-type war  which  may  begin  in  Europe  or 
the  Middle  East  or  the  Far  East,  then  action 
Is  required  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
local  conflict  In  any  of  these  regions,  action 
which  gets  at  the  roots  of  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems In   these  regions. 

I  have  Just  recently  completed  a  series  of 
talks  in  the  Senate  In  which  I  discussed 
these  problems  and  possible  ways  of  dealing 
with  them.  1  offered  those  thoughts  as  the 
beginnings  of  an  American  Initiative  for 
peace.  I  believe  we  must  take  that  Initia- 
tive. I  believe  we  must  try  to  build,  not  a 
peace  of  domination,  not  a  peace  of  ap- 
peasement or  surrender,  but  a  rational  peace 
which  deals  Justly  with  the  realities  of  the 
world,  a  peace  with  which  decent  people 
everywhere,  in  Russia,  no  less  than  In  the 
United  States,  can  live. 

The  process  of  building  a  durable  peace, 
as  I  see  it  and  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a 
step-by-step  process.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  shall  achieve  peace  by  means  of  a  svim- 
mlt  conference  about  which  you  have  been 
hearing  so  much  lately.  I  doubt  that  there 
can  be  a  successful  summit  peace  decreed 
by  a  handful  of  the  world's  leaders.  Tliere 
will  be  a  time,  perhaps,  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence on  peace,  but  only  when  the  ground- 
work for  peace  has  been  carefully  laid.  What 
I  believe  we  must  have,  first,  however,  is  a 


series  of  what  might  be  called  subsummit 
or  half-way-up  conferences.  It  Is  In  meet- 
ings such  as  these  that  the  spadework  for 
peace.  If  there  Is  a  will  to  peace,  can  be 
done.  This  spadework  Is  the  labor,  not  of 
the  worlds  leaders  at  a  ceremonial  meeting, 
but  of  men  who  work  day  and  night,  week 
in  and  week  out  with  the  Intricate  com- 
plexities of  the  world's  problems. 

An  American  initiative  for  peace  at  this 
time  requires  that  we  call  for  quiet  meet- 
ings, meetings  without  fanfare  or  big  names 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  at 
this  time  to  consider  the  very  real  danger 
of  accidental  war.  We  must  work  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  Instant  and  massive  retali- 
ation obsolete  by  making  unlikely  the  dan- 
ger of  Instant  and  massive  attack  by  any 
nation  on  any  other. 

An  American  initiative  for  peace  requires 
us,  too,  to  encourage  a  conference  of  Eu- 
ropean nations — east  and  west — to  consider 
Eurojje's  Inner  problems  of  stability,  a  con- 
ference with  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
for  once,  sitting  on  the  sidelines  instead  of 

In  front.  An  American  initiative  for  peace 
requires  us,  further,  to  seek  conferences  of 
Middle  EUtstern  nations,  a  conference  of 
those  In  that  region  who  may  resort  to  arms 
to  settle  their  difflculties  and  of  the  na- 
tions outside  the  region  which  supply  them 
with  the  arms.  An  American  initiative  for 
peace  requires  us,  finally,  to  call  for  dis- 
cussions in  the  Far  East,  to  determine 
whether  a  step  back  from  the  danger  of  war 
in  Korea,  Vietnam,  Formosa,  and  elsewhere 
In  Asia   Is  possible. 

In  short,  an  American  initiative  for  peace 
requires  the  pursuit  of  not  one  but  several 
Conferences — subsummit.  half-way-up  con- 
ferences— before  a  full-dress  ceremonial 
summit  conference.  It  requires  an  Ameri- 
can determination  and  willingness  to  act 
for  peace  on  many  fronts,  as  persistently  as 
we  waged  war  on  mnny  fronts,  when  cir- 
cumstances required,  in  the  defense  of  the 
nation. 

This  second  great  challenge  to  Americans, 
the  challenge  to  build  a  more  stable  peace 
In  the  world  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
In  meeting  this  challenge  as  In  meeting  the 
other — the  building  of  the  inner  strength  of 
the  nation — we  need  the  contribution  of  you 
men  and  women  of  the  class  of  1958.  I  ask 
you  to  make  that  contribution  by  pouring 
your  faith,  your  energy,  and  your  creative 
Initiative  into  the  continuing  stream  of 
American  life.  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  other 
living  Americans.  In  reafllrmlng  as  every 
generation  must,  the  vitality  of  freedom  in 
our  country. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  man's 
efforts  to  explore  outer  space  have  dram- 
atized the  important  role  which  engi- 
neers and  scientists  must  play.  Russia's 
recent  scientific  achievements  clearly  in- 
dicate that  we  can  no  longer  be  compla- 
cent. We  must  reevaluate  our  programs 
to  educate  and  train  scientists  to  meet 
the  great  challenge  which  lies  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  entitled  ''A  Challenge  to  Engineers 
and  Scientists,"  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  delivering  before  a  distinguished  gath- 


ering of  technical  and  professional  peo- 
ple in  the  oil  industry,  on  May  6  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Challenge  to  Engineers   and  Scientists 
(Speech    by    Senator    BtTi-Es,    before    Joint 
technical  meeting.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indi- 
ana I  ,  and  affiliated  companies,  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,   Va.,   May   6,    1958) 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  technical  meeting  before  such  a  dis- 
tinguished gathering. 

Man's  efforts  to  explore  outer  space  have 
dramatized  the  important  role  engineers  and 
scientists  must  play.  Russia's  recent  scien- 
tific achievements  clearly  indicate  that  we 
can  no  longer  be  complacent.  We  must  re- 
evaluate our  programs  to  educate  and  train 
scientists  and  engineers  to  meet  the  great 
challenge   which    lies    ahead. 

In  meeting  this  challenge  let  me  first  em- 
phasize that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
our  scientific  community  must  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  Russian  language.  Tlie 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  supervises  the 
activities  of  more  than  35.000  research  per- 
sonnel in  136  major  research  Institutes.  It 
also  operates  the  Institute  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information.  Among  its  services, 
this  institute  publishes  475. OCO  abstracts  a 
year  In  13  Journals.  They  come  from  new 
books,  patents,  and  dissertations,  but  pri- 
marily from  articles  appearing  in  1,800  scien- 
tific Journals  published  annually  in  Russia 
as  well  as  from  articles  appearing  in  more 
than  12,000  Journals  originating  In  85 
countries. 

We  cannot  afford  In  our  own  self-interest 
to  be  ignorant  of  these  developments.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  radio  frequencies  for  the 
transmitters  used  in  the  first  sputnik  were 
announced  in  Russian  publications  many 
months  ago.  But,  and  this  is  Important, 
such  information  is  only  useful  to  us  if  we 
have  trained  people  with  a  full  knowledge 
of   the  Russian   language. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  that  so  many  of 
our  citizens  believe  we  can  correct  scientific 
deficiencies  by  merely  spending  more  money 
for  educational   purposes. 

In  my  schooldays  every  incentive  was  given 
the  exceptional  student  to  forge  ahead  of 
his  fellows.  My  parents  regularly  received  a 
report  card  showing  the  grades  I  had  at- 
tained in  the  courses  which  constituted  a 
basic  education.  They  were  also  apprised  of 
my  performance  In  competition  with  my 
classmates.  In  more  recent  years  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
those  who  profess  a  belief  in  so-called  pro- 
grcEsive  education.  They  regard  marks  and 
competitive    grades    as   undemocratic. 

However,  at  this  late  date,  the  American 
pecple  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Rus- 
6lan  students  are  not  only  well  trained,  but 
contrary  to  Communist  tenets,  are  provided 
with  every  Incentive  for  individual  perform- 
ance. In  an  address  before  the  United  Engi- 
neering Societies  in  New  'Y'ork  on  November 
21.  1957,  Herbert  Hoover,  himself  a  distin- 
guished engineer,  clearly  showed  wliere  cor- 
rective action  must  be  taken.     He  said: 

"Tonight  I  am  going  to  state  bluntly  my 
own  views  as  to  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
our  predicament.  One  of  the  roots  of  our 
problem  is  in  our  high  schools.   •    •    • 

"Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
the  capacity  to  train  the  recruits  we  need. 
The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  high  schools  are 
not  preparing  youngsters  for  the  entrance  re- 
quirements which  must  be  maintained  by 
our  Institutions  training  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

"The  origin  of  this  deficiency  is  well  Indi- 
cated by  a  careful  sampling  taken  not  too 
long  ago,  which  showed  that  under  12  per- 
cent of  the  high-school  students  were  being 
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tatirtt  the  element,  of  al«br»  and  feome-     0«rmanr  »nd  $780  !n  the  XTtiltwl  Kingdom,     petlble  with  hun^»n  dignity  and  lln<«vldual 
!!.V.*^li.fw?i!."!^„  «  ^«,nt  -T«  hem*     Thfse  facta  provide  eome  indioaUon  of  th.     inlUatl^e.    It  1.  the  only  eyetem  which  olTera 


try    something  under  9  percent  were  belnif     These  facta  provide 


taught  elementary  chcmiatry.  and  under  S 
percent  wera  being  taught  elementary 
physics. 

"And  this  wretched  record  has  further  Im- 
plicatlona  than  simply  the  failure  to  produce 
the  professional  sklUs.  We  live  In  an  age 
where  every  side  of  our  dally  life  touchea  on 
pnyslcs,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  No 
youngster  stepping  Into  maturity  can  eujoy 
or.  In  fact,  adequately  live  In  our  civilization 
today  without  some  training  in  these 
sciences. 

"But  beyond  this  essential  education  of 
our  youngsters  Is  the  pressing  question  of 
more  scientists  and  engineers.  In  my  view 
there  is  a  fundamental  weakness  from  the 
too  prevalent  high-school  system  of  allowing 
a  13-  or  14-year-old  kid  to  choose  most  of  his 
studies.  Academic  freedom  seems  now  to 
begin  at  14.  A  youngster's  first  reaction  In 
school  Is  to  seek  soft  classes,  not  the  hard 
work  of  science  and  mathematics.  Also,  he 
has  a  multitude  of  extracurricular  activities 
which  he  considers  more  beguiling  than  hard 
work.  You  simply  cannot  expect  kids  of 
those  ages  to  determine  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion they  need,  cither  for  daily  living  or  for 
the  professions,  unless  they  have  some  guid- 
ance." 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  5up:gest  that 
we  shoiild  stress  the  physical  sciences  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  subjects  which  consti- 
tute our  cultural  heritat^e,  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  a  bnsic  knowledge  of  science 
contributes  toward  the  solution  to  all  the 
other  problems  which  confront  every  citizen. 
If  a  man  has  no  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral viewpoints  and  methods  of  sclentlflc 
thought,  he  cannot  say  that  he  Is  adequate- 
ly educated  in  history.  In  the  social  sciences, 
or  in  human  affairs,  nor  can  he  say  that  he 
Is  equipped  to  aid  or  support  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policies. 

Enejineers  know  that  there  are  no  per- 
petual-motion machines  and  that  their  theo- 
ries must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  mass. 

If  everyone  were  acquainted  with  these 
physical  laws,  there  would  be  less  disposi- 
tion to  seek  Impossible  political  solutions  to 
the  basic  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Many  also  believe  that  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  world's  people  can  t>e  Improved 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro- 
priates sufficient  funds.  They  fall  to  realize 
that  higher  living  standards  can  only  resxilt 
from  the  more  effective  use  of  materials  and 
energy. 

The  advancement  of  a  people's  welfare  re- 
quires an  increase  In  their  productivity. 
Our  high  productivity  and  standard  of  living 
are  closely  related  to  a  high  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  energy  In  the  United  States 
we  have  substituted  Inanimate  energy. 
Chiefly  mineral  energy,  for  the  muscxjlar 
power  of  humans  and  animals.  In  manv 
parts  of  the  glot>e  mvich  of  the  world's  work 
Is  still   dep>endent   on   muscular  power. 

In  the  past  100  years  our  per  capita  use  of 
energy  to  provide  motive  power  In  economic 
production  has  Increa.sed  sixfold.  As  late  as 
1850,  65  percent  of  all  energy  consumed  In 
the  United  States  wa."-.  contributed  by  animals 
and  humans.  By  1950,  mure  than  98  per- 
cent of  all  energy  employed  was  Inanimate. 
and  tho  pietroleum  Industry  accounts  for 
more  than  two-thlrda  of  such  enericy.  Par- 
enthetically. I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audi- 
ence that  In  petroleum  teclinology  the 
United  States  far  excells  the  Soviet  Union. 
United  Nations  statistics  show  the  per 
cai'lta  product  measured  In  United  Stales 
dollars  for  the  period  1952  through  1964  of 
55  countries.  These  data  Indicate  that  our 
economy  produced  wealth  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $1,870  for  every  American.  A  compiuison 
wli,h  the  per  capita  output  In  aome  other 
countries  is  revealing — $60  In  India;  $70  la 
PakisUn;    $190   In   Ji.pan;    $510    In   Western 


challenge  which  confront*  u«  In  our  offorta 
to  foster  economic  development  throughout 
the  world. 

We  take  pride  In  the  knowledge  that  with 
only  7  percent  of  the  worlds  population  and 
8  percent  of  ita  area,  we  are  resporvslble  for 
50  percent  of  Its  total  production.  We  gen- 
erate 4«  percent  of  its  electrical  power,  have 
55  percent  of  all  the  telephones  In  use.  and 
70  percent  of  all  the  automobiles  In  the 
world.  The  corollary  to  these  facts  Is  that 
the  reat  of  the  world  with  93  percent  of  ita 
population  has  much  lower  living  standards 
than  our  own. 

The  extent  of  a  country's  Industrial  de- 
velopment can  be  measured  In  terms  of  Its 
per  capita  consumption  of  steel.  Apnln,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations,  In  1954  the 
per  capita  consumption  In  the  United  States 
was  1,052  pounds.  In  Egypt  It  was  33:  In 
Peru,  22;  In  India.  13:  and  in  Indonesia,  less 
than  7.  If  these  countries  industrialize, 
this  per  capita  consumption  must  be  raised, 
and  again  I  need  not  tell  engineers  that  this 
process  cannot  occur  In  a  short  space  of  time. 
A  balanced  economic  development  requires  a 
concvirrent  expansion  In  the  xisage  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  ener^  sources. 

The  economic  advancement  of  underde- 
veloped countries  presents  one  of  the  greatest 
tasks  which  will  confront  Industry's  tech- 
nical ijersonnel  for  years  to  come.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  Is 
again  available  from  a  United  Nations'  study 
where  It  has  been  calculated  that  to  supply 
all  Asians  with  $2,000  worth  of  machinery 
and  tools  per  worker  would  cost  three  times 
the  United  States  national  Income,  or  to  ex- 
press the  problem  In  another  way,  to  give  all 
Asians  the  same  capital  per  worker  as  the 
Japanese  were  using  prior  to  World  War  II, 
would  require  150  p>ercent  of  otu'  national 
Income. 

The  industrialization  of  underdeveloped 
countries  will  produce  tremendous  demands 
upon  the  worlds  resources.  While  today  we 
are  concerned  with  apparent  surpluses  of 
many  commodities.  Including  petroleum,  in 
the  long  run,  tliere  can  be  no  question  that 
we  shall  have  to  use  all  of  our  Ingenuity  to 
Utilize  more  effectively  the  resources  avall- 
a'ole  to  us. 

While  the  United  States  Is  the  major  single 
consumer  of  industrial  raw  materials,  our  own 
reserves  are  dwindling.  In  the  years  ahead, 
we  must  continue  good  conservation  prac- 
tices. Limited  resources  can  be  extended 
through  Imaginative  engineering  and  product 
design. 

I  commend  you  for  the  contributions  which 
you  have  made.  In  reading  your  li>67  annual 
report,  I  was  greatly  ImprcFsed  with  the  re- 
port that  yo  were  able  to  Improve  the  ultra- 
forming  process  by  developing  a  more  efficient 
catalyst.  By  achieving  the  same  result  with 
half  as  much  platinum  as  was  previously  re- 
fjalred,  you  are  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Uie  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
materials. 

On  the  other  hand.  Russia  Is  endeavoring 
to  exploit  tlie  desires  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  Improve  their  living  standards 
by  offering  them  technical  assistance  and 
economic  aid.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every- 
one that  Russian  technicians  will  be  used  to 
spread  communism  throughout  these  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  attempted  to  assist  our  friends  and 
would-be  friends  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
by  direct  Oovernment  loans  and  grants  and 
tliruugh  our  contributions  to  United  Nations' 
agencies.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
ta.'-:k,  I  am  convinced  that  economic  develop- 
ment can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  competitive  capitalism  in  other 
countries. 

One  reason  I  feel  bo  strongly  about  the 
virtues  of  competitive  enterprise  Is  that  It  Is 
the    only    economic    system    which    Is   com- 


a  complete  freedom  of  choice  for  the  con- 
sumer and  maximum  reward  to  producers 
who  beet  satisfy  the  consumer. 

But.  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  economie 
development.  Dr.  Nell  Jacoby.  formerly  a 
member  of  President  Elsenhower's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  who  last  summer  was 
the  United  States  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
portrayed  the  problem  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  a  statement  to  the  council  In  these 
words: 

■■First,  economic  growth  Is  a  complex 
process  Involving  people,  as  well  as  bricks, 
mortar,  and  machinery.  Standards  of  living 
which  have  for  centuries  stagnated  at  low 
levels  cannot  be  substantially  raised  simply 
by  Improving  and  multiplying  the  physical 
Instruments  of  production.  There  must  be 
accompanying  changes  In  the  Institutions, 
the  attitudes,  the  habits,  and  customs  of 
people  which  remove  Impediments  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
capital  of  any  advanced  country  la  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  Its  citizens.  •  •  • 

"Secondly,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
achieving  economic  development  Inescap- 
ably rests  with  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  The  policies  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  energies  and  abilities  of  their 
peoples,  are  the  factors  upon  which  progress 
mainly  depend. 

"Thirdly,  economic  progress  can  be  ac- 
celerated If  self-help  Is  supplemented  by 
outside  help..  •  •  •  Failure  to  appreciate 
the  human  and  social  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment process,  however,  often  leads  to  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  the  rate  at  which 
such  countries  can  absorb  foreign  capital 
and  put  It  to  constructive  use.  As  economic 
development  proceeds,  however,  both  po- 
tential domestic  savings  and  the  capacity 
to  use  Imported  capital  Increase.  Capital 
from  abroad  has  hastened  the  development 
of  many  countries,  including  my  own,  which 
not  so  long  ago  were  relatively  undeveloped. 
This  capital  was  almost  entirely  private  In 
character." 

Obviously,  Dr.  Jacoby  was  aware  of  the 
American  petroleum  industry's  great  con- 
tribution to  world  economic  development. 
He  said: 

■  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  private  financing 
of  economic  dcvel<ipmcnt.  The  net  direct 
Investment  by  American  business  enter- 
prises In  other  countries  during  1958  was 
$2  6  billion — twice  as  large  as  during  1955. 
My  delegation  regards  this  as  a  major 
contribution  to  world  economic  develop- 
ment, and  something  more  than  a  trickle. 
We  dissent  from  views  expressed  during  this 
debate,  to  the  effect  that  this  flg\u-e  means 
little  because  much  of  the  investment  was 
mrde  In  one  country — Canada — or  in  one 
Industry — petroleum.  The  correct  Inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  Is  that  United 
States  private  Investment  fl  )ws  rapidly  to 
Industries  experiencing  a  rising  world  de- 
mand for  their  products,  and  to  countries 
which  provide  a  hospitable  climate  for  risk- 
taking  enterprises.  There  Is  little  that  the 
government  of  a  free  economy  can  properly 
do  to  Induce  Its  nationals  to  Invest  abroad 
or  to  channel  Investment  along  particular 
lines.  This  Is  largely  a  matter  within  the 
control  of  the  people  and  the  government 
of  the  capital-Importing  country." 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  to 
provide  a  better  prescription  to  promote  ad- 
vanced living  standards. 

Many  underdeveloped  countries  are  largely 
dependent  on  a  relatively  few  products  for 
their  foreign  exchange  receipts.  This  la  the 
case  In  many  of  tlie  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America  with  petroleum,  lu 
Chile  with  copper.  In  Bolivia  and  Indonesia 
with  tin.  In  Brazil  with  coHee,  and  in  Ghana 
with  cocoa. 

For  many  years,  these  countries  have  en- 
deavored to  devise  Intergovernmental  com- 
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modlty  agreements  to  stablliae  the  price  and 
production  of  these  oonunodltles.  In  the 
complex  world  In  which  we  live,  I  believe  It 
Is  Impossible  to  operate  such  international 
controls  while  maintaining  a  oompetltive 
economy. 

As  other  countries  are  Industrialized,  the 
present  price  relationships  between  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  will  shift 
in  favor  of  the  producers  of  raw  materials 
through  free  markets.  In  the  meantime.  It 
is  to  no  one's  advantage  to  destroy  the  mar- 
ket mechanism. 

In  1954  the  United  Nations  established  a 
Conunlsslon  on  International  Commodity 
Trade.  The  United  States  has  not  partici- 
pated In  the  work  of  this  Commission.  In 
fact,  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  the  only  United 
Nations  agency  In  which  we  have  not  taken 
an  active  part. 

Our  Oovernment  abstained  because  it  re- 
alized that  the  objectives  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  retard  economic  development. 
They  would  lead  to  worldwide  surplus  dis- 
posal problems  for  many  commodities  sim- 
ilar to  the  problems  we  have  experienced  here 
in  the  United  States  with  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural products.  Let  me  state  the  terms 
of  reference  of  this  Commission  from  the 
United  Nations  resolution  which  established 
it.    It  said: 

"The  main  task  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
to  examine  measures  designed  to  avoid  exces- 
sive fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  and  the 
volume  of  trade  In  primary  commodities.  In- 
cluding measures  aiming  at  the  maintenance 
of  a  Just  and  equitable  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  primary  commodities  and  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  In  Interna- 
tional trade.    •    •    •■' 

Actually  these  objectives  would  attempt  to 
establish  parity  prices  for  all  commodities  on 
a  worldwide  basis  Such  economic  manipu- 
lation would  be  contrary  and  foreign  to  the 
free  competitive  system  which  has  made  this 
country  strong  and  great. 

The  United  States  Oovernment  has  taken 
a  forthright  position  against  such  attempts 
to  establish  noncompetitive  price  relation- 
ships. However.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
current  difficulties  In  Latin  America  may 
weaken  our  resistance  to  these  unsound 
schemes.  For  example,  we  cannot  support 
Brazils  coffee  without  doing  something  for 
every  other  distressed  country.  Proposals 
have  been  advanced  to  stabilize  nonferrous 
metals  and  agricultural  products.  There 
are  new  proposals  almost  every  day.  Still 
another  illustration,  the  new  Republic  of 
Ghana  has  recently  proposed  world  controls 
for  cocoa.  Since  Brazil  Is  also  a  cocoa  pro- 
ducer, her  output  of  this  conunodlty  would 
also  be  affected. 

Mr.  James  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
on  April  14  last  sUted  that  experts  In  the 
State  Department  are  now  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  an  International  coffee  agree- 
ment to  avoid  financial  distress  and  politi- 
cal trouble  In  Brazil  and  Colombia.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  financial  predica- 
ment In  Brazil  would  l>e  relieved  If  American 
oil  companies  were  given  the  opF>ortunlty  to 
develop  BrazlTs  petroleum  resources.  The 
present  Government  monopoly  there  has  been 
unable  to  exploit  them  and  vast  quantities 
of  foreign  exchange  are  used  to  Import  oil 
products. 

The  countries  In  the  Middle  East  have  re- 
ceived more  revenue  from  the  development 
of  their  vast  oil  reserves  by  private  American 
Interests  than  could  have  been  obtained 
through  grants  or  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  must  make  sure  that  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  In 
this  critical  area  to  the  detriment  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Middle  East.  In  this  con- 
text. I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  advice 
given  only  last  week  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  on  the  occasion  of  Nasser's  visit  In 
Moscow.  In  which  the  Arabs  were  offered 
Soviet  assistance  with  their  oil  problems. 
This  audience  knows  that  Russia  could  not 


supply  a  ready  market  for  Middle  East  oil. 
And,  the  hard  currencies  the  Arab  nations 
are  receiving  would  be  lost  to  them  if  this 
obvious  effort  to  further  divide  the  Western 
world  should  succeed. 

You  might  further  t«  Interested  In  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles'  observations  from  an 
address  at  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  on 
April  14  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  pe- 
troleum producers.     He  said: 

"Certain  of  the  factors  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  are  beyond  the  power  of 
governments  to  change.  Consumer  habits 
cannot  be  coerced — at  least  In  our  Repub- 
lics— and  artificial  stimulants  often  make  the 
patient  sicker. 

"However,  the  United  States  Government 
realizes  the  potential  consequences  of  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's exports,  and  Is  dally  searching  for  ways 
and  means  to  contribute  toward  a  solution 
of  economic  problems. 

'■One  such  problem  Involves  petroleum,  a 
commodity  of  greatest  Importance  In  the 
economies  of  all  our  countries,  whether  as 
producers  or  as  consumers.  The  world  Is 
faced  with  a  readjustment  of  marketing  re- 
lationships, distorted  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis  and  complicated  by  a  decline  In  de- 
mand. In  view  of  this  situation,  the  United 
Stales  Government,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Importing  companies.  Is  carrying  out  a 
program  of  voluntary  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  crude  petroleum  to  be  lmp)orted 
Into  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points  In  this  connection:  We  have  con- 
sulted regarding  this  program  with  our 
friends  In  Venezuela,  who  are  our  principal 
foreign  suppliers,  and  we  have  also  kept  the 
Canadian  Government  Informed  of  these  de- 
velopments. My  second  point  Is  this:  De- 
spite drastic  cutbacks  In  our  domestic  pro- 
duction, we  endeavor  to  Insure  to  foreign 
petroleum  the  same  percentage  of  our  do- 
mestic market  It  normally  occupies. 

"This  Is  the  spirit  In  which  we  try  to  meet 
the  difficult  problems  of  the  present  economic 
situation.  When  consumption  declines,  we 
strive  not  to  shift  all  of  the  burden  on  to 
weaker  nations.  We  seek  to  share  It  fairly, 
believing  that  this  is  in  oiu-  enlightened  self- 
Interest." 

This  statement  Is  Indicative  of  our  cur- 
rent difficulties.  Yet,  In  spite  of  our  Imme- 
diate problems  of  surpluses,  as  we  look  Into 
the  future,  we  know  that  world  demand  for 
all  raw  materials  will  Increase  greatly.  It  is 
important  that  we  do  nothing  through  po- 
litical Intervention  that  will  hamper  your 
efforts  as  scientists  and  engineers  and  busl- 
nesmen  to  use  all  of  the  world's  resources  in 
their  most  effective  way  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  It  is  equally  essential  that  all 
of  us,  as  conscientious  citizens  firmly  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  the  American  way  of 
life,  must  chart  the  course  In  education,  as 
In  all  other  endeavors,  to  Insure  that  man- 
power and  energy  are  dynamically  combined 
to  meet  the  challenge  which  faces  us. 

If  we  can  maintain  free  markets  and  free 
competitive  forces  throughout  the  world.  I 
am  confident  American  Industry  will  use  Its 
ingenuity  to  see  that  all  raw  materials  and 
energy  sources  make  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  human  welfare. 


Small  Boat  Mishap$  Toll  Is  1,200  Lives 
a  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1958 

Mr.  PEULY.     Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to   a  recent  article   in  the  New  York 


Times  programs  to  promote  boating 
safety  have  achieved  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  recent  years,  but 
water  transportation  accidents  still  take 
1.500  lives  each  year  in  this  country. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee's  study  of  small 
boat  safety  indicated  an  absence  of  sta- 
tistics £is  to  accidents.  However,  an 
analysis  of  factors  involved  in  death 
from  boating  accidents  among  industrial 
policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  indi- 
cates where  additional  emphasis  on 
safety  is  needed  in  view  of  the  ever 
growing  popularity  of  boating. 

It  should  be  of  interest,  in  view  of  con- 
sideration by  the  House  this  week  of 
H.  R.  11078  to  promote  small  boat  safety 
that  4  out  of  5  of  aU  the  lives  lost  in 
water  transpHsrtation  In  the  United 
States  were  in  small  boat  mishap>s. 
Drownings  in  such  accidents  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  1,200  lives  and  the  major- 
ity of  these  fatalities  were  in  motor 
driven  boats.  The  insurance  records  in- 
dicated that  nearly  three-fifths  of  these 
deaths  occurred  among  people  who  were 
fishing. 

H.  R.  11078  would  be  effective  on 
motor-driven  boats  16-foot  or  less,  and 
as  amended  in  committee  those  small 
boats  with  7  ^2  horsepower  engines  or  less 
would  not  come  under  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  small  boat 
safety  bill  is  to  stimulate  the  individual 
States  to  pass  and  enforce  minimum 
standard  laws  and  only  if  they  fail  to  do 
so  will  the  Federal  Government  step  in 
and  require  numbering  and  registration 
of  small  motor  propelled  boats  operated 
in  navigable  waters  coming  under  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 


Program  To  Perfect  Uses  for  Products 
of  the  American  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  5. 1958 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  4.  I  was  privileged  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  legislation 
proposing  a  vast  research  program,  to 
develop  and  perfect  new  uses  in  indus- 
try for  products  of  the  American  farm. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Capehart 

To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today  In  support  of 
legislation  which  is  and  has  for  a  long  time 
been  very  close  to  my  heart. 

That  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
for    a    research    and    development    program 
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under  the  iponaorjhlp  of  the  Federal  Oot- 

ertiment  to  dlncover  and  perfect  new  Jn- 
(iviflirlftl  u«««  for  the  everyday  producU  of 
the  American  farm. 

Mr,  Chairman,  with  the  lualstnnce  of 
muny  top  expert*  In  the  field,  I  flr»t  pro- 
pfMied  euch  a  program  in  the  84th  C'mgrc^a 
when  I,  together  with  more  than  30  o- 
•pofi»or«,  lntroduc<!d  a  bill  on  March  21. 
1956.  Senate  bill  724,  which  now  U  before 
thin  Committee,  l«  a  dupllcnte  of  the  original 
bill  and  It  likewise  Is  nupporied  by  more 
than  30  Senators  who  have  Joined  as  co- 

■poiisors. 

The  committee  hna  before  It  nlso  Senate 
bin  3697  Introduced  by  Sei\ator  Olin  D. 
Johnston  and  Senate  bill  2306  Intnxlucod 
by  Senator  C.\rl  T.  Curtis.  Implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Product*. 

GOOD   FOR    EVERYBODY 

The  principle  Involved  In  all  three  bills  Is 
exactly  the  same  and  that  principle  hi\s  my 
wholehearted  support  despite  .some  variance 
as  to  administrative  details.  I  have  been 
very  happy  and  appreciative  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  with  Senator  Curtis  a.s  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  bill  and  certainly  I  lend  my 
support  to  the  principles  incorporated  In  the 
bill  Introduced   by  Senator  Johnston. 

When  I  proposed  the  first  bill  In  the  84th 
Congress,  I  told  the  Senate  that  I  considered 
this  bin  the  most  imjwrtant  program  I 
ever  have  sponsored  In  my  tenure  iu  the 
Senate. 

I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  Is  true.  It  is  a  program  which  is  all 
pluses  and  no  minuses.  It  Is  good  for  every- 
body. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  very  ffreat  satisfaction  to 
me  that  my  belief  In  the  program  and  In 
the  benefits  which  all  of  our  people  would 
derive  from  it  was  confirmed  by  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
U.se  of  Agricultural  Products  created,  with 
the  approval  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
Senate,  In  the  84ih  Congress. 

The  able  men  who  Rave  of  their  time,  ef- 
fort, and  resoiurces  to  cQmi)lle  their  findings 
In  Senate  Document  43  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  h.ive  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. They  performed  a  real  public 
service. 

As  I  have  said,  bills  Implementing  the 
findings  and  reconimendutions  of  that  Com- 
mission now  are  pendlni;  before  this  com- 
mittee. Ihey  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  In  this 
matter.  My  concern  is  to  pet  the  job  done 
and  get  It  done  now,  because  what  here  Is 
proposed  Is  of  vital  imnortnnce  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States. 

KUNDREDS    or    THOtJSANDS    Or    NTVr    JOBS 

It  would  produce  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  Jobs.  It  would  substitute  a  positive 
approach  for  a  negative  effort  to  solve  our 
larm  problem. 

It  would.  In  fact,  solve  our  farm  problem 
for  all  time  to  come  because  It  would  assure 
that  a  fiirnier  would  have  a  demand  for 
everything  he  could  grow  on  his  acreage  and 
thus  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 

It  would  end,  once  and  for  all,  too,  our 
costly  farm-surplus  problem. 

Now,  let's  see  what  this  alone  would 
mean — the  end  of  surplus  accumulation. 

For  purposes  of  discussing  this  point,  let 
us  assimie  that  the  Congress  should  follow 
the  recommendation  In  Senate  bill  724  and 
appropriate  $100  million  to  get  the  program 
underway. 

Gentlemen.  $100  million  l.s  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  the  Government  has 
been  spending  Just  to  store  the  vatt  sur- 
pluses for  the  last  few  years. 

But,  lm|X)rtant  as  that  financial  saving 
w  ]uld  be,  such  a  saving  would  be  as  a  drop 


In  the  bucket  when  contracted  with  the 
overall  benefit*  accruing  from  euch  a  pro- 
gram. 

OOVSLE   FARM    MARKET 

For  I  am  convinced  that  a  prop«Tly  di- 
rected renearch  and  development  program 
would,  within  a  few  years,  create  a  demand 
for  farm  producii  In  Industry  at  leaat  equal 
In  amount  to  that  now  connumed  for  human 
ron«umptlon  and  other  purposes  In  the 
United  .'Untcs, 

In  other  words,  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  as- 

Bume  thnt  uuch  a  program  would  double  the 

farm  mnikct. 

No  longer  would  It  be  neces^nrj'  to  expend 
billlonft  of  dollars  a  year  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  acquire  surpluses  to  sustain  the  farm 
economy. 

No  longer  would  It  be  necessary  to  pay  our 
farmers  not  to  produce  their  maximum. 
The  demand  would  be  there  for  everything 
a  farmer  could  grow.  It  Is  obvious  that  such 
a  situation  would  insure  the  farmer  a  good 
price  for  his  maximum  production.  Tliat  Is 
what  I  mean  by  the  positive  as  opposed  to 
the  negative  ap-'roach  to  the  farm  problem. 

For  the  farmer,  this  would  mean  a  whole 
new  era  of  prosperity. 

But,  this  again  Is  only  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fit accruing  from  such  a  program. 

Research  would  develop  new  products. 
New  products  would  create  denvands  for  new 
production  facilities.  New  production  fa- 
cilities would  create  new  Jobs.  New  Jobs 
would  create  new  wealth,  a  more  stable  econ- 
omy and  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

New  production  facilities,  new  factories, 
would  create  demands  for  more  of  every- 
thing— transportation,  machinery,  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets  to  meet  the  new  demands 
for  everything  business  has  to  sell. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Job  can  be 
done.  We  know  enough  now  about  the  re- 
sults of  research  In  this  field  that  the 
poEslbllilles — at  least  to  those  who  have 
studied  them  intensely— are  almost  limit- 
less. 

Simply  to  develop  to  their  ultimate  pos- 
sibilities the  new  uses  we  already  know 
about  would  produce  new  activity  almost 
staggering  the  Imagination.  And.  It  has 
been  fairly  well  e.stubliahed  that  tlie  surface 
of  such  possibilities  has  barely  been 
scratched. 

What  we  must  do  la  take  the  blinkers  off, 
as  it  were,  of  our  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram. We  must  throw  the  full  white  light 
of  technical  research  and  development,  ex- 
perimentation, test  facilities,  pilot-plant  op- 
erations and  American  technical  know-how 
Into  an  uU-out  effort  to  discover  and  per- 
fect new  induEtrlal  uses  for  Just  the  every- 
day products  of  our  land. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  mlsuixderstood 
ab;)ut  existing  research.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  doing  some.  Our  fine 
agricultural  and  technical  schools  are  work- 
ing at  it  constantly.  We  have  some  very 
limited  utilization  research  plants  under 
Government  management.  Wltliln  their 
limited  facilities,  all  of  these  agencies  have 
beexx  doing  a  good  Job. 

TOP  PRIORITT   JOB 

But,  what  I  am  talking  about  here  Is  a 
much  more  comprehensive  effort,  a  Job 
with  top  priority  under  the  direction  of  an 
administrator  or  administrative  board  with 
ample  funds  and  the  authority  to  knock 
heads  together,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

A  good  example  of  the  type  of  operation  I 
am  t. liking  about  is  the  research  program 
which  brought  us  synthetic  rubber  during 
the  war.  The  Government  brought  in  Mr. 
William  R.  JefTcrs  of  railroad  fame  and  said 
to  him:  "Here's  the  money.  Here's  the  au- 
thority.   Get  the  Job  done." 

As  yi->u  all  know,  he  did  get  the  Job  done. 
Anil,  with  the  enactment  of  legislation  such 
as  that  pending   before  this  committee,  we 
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Now  U  the  time 


can  get  thU  Job  done,  too, 
to  start. 

It  u  my  beat  Judgment  that  we  would 
begin  to  sea  tangible  reeuIU  of  such  a  pro- 
gnun  within  a  reasonably  abort  time.  I  t>e- 
llcve  that  the  Department  of  Agrlcultura 
and  our  research  people  hare  enough  tech- 
nical knowledge  right  now  that,  given  a  real 
opportunity  to  carry  through,  thejr  can  find 
industrial  uses  for  6  billion  additional  bush- 
els of  gram— corn,  wheat,  rye,  tMirley,  onts, 
rice,  sorghum  gralna,  and  others — earn  year. 

Remember  that  we  produce  only  about 
0'.,  billion  bushel*  now  and  that  In  some 
years  as  much  as  one-third  of  that  amount 
has  been  surplus.  It  takes  about  180  million 
acres  to  produce  our  present  output.  Add 
another  6  billion  bushels  to  a  real  and  c^m- 
tlnulng  demand  for  grains  and  you  be^n  to 
see  the  almost  ftintasf.c  possibilities  of  thU 
propram  we  are  talking  about. 

Then,  we  must  face  realistically  another 
agricultural  problem  growing.  Ironically 
enough,  from  discoveries  of  our  vast  private 
industrial  research  progr.ims.  They  are  de- 
veloping substitutes,  partlc\ilnrly  In  the 
fabrics  field— substitutes  which  can  In  the 
end  only  aggravate  our  surplus  problems 
unless  we  create  new  markeu  to  offset  the 
substitute  uses. 

llie  great  chemical  and  petroleum  Indus- 
tries have  developed,  through  research  pro- 
grams, ways  to  make  everything  from  rubber 
to  clothing  materials  from  stibstltutes. 

Tliese  research  programs  have  developed 
In  substantially  the  same  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  Industries  have  plowed 
back  Into  research  from  their  profits.  Our 
most  successful  Industries  are  tho.se  which 
have  devoted  and  are  devuting  more  and 
more  attention  to  research. 

SIX  MILLION  FARMERS 

Now,  some  have  said  that  our  8  million 
farmers  ought  to  do  this  for  themselvea.  I 
wish  they  could  But,  I  believe  there  U 
general  agreement  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  tliat  here  Is  a  Job  the 
farmers  simply  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Gentlemen,  Government  spends  a  great 
amount  of  money  for  agricultural  research 
every  year.  But,  what  we  are  doing  Is  teach- 
ing the  farmer  how  to  grow  more  and  more 
wltliout  giving  the  proper  attention  to  find- 
ing new  markets  for  his  ever-increasing  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  simply  a  must  that  we  spend  at  least 
as  much  money  for  research  to  develop  new 
markets  as  we  do  for  the  development  of  new 
production  methods. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
continue  to  find  new  ways  to  Increase  produc- 
tion. The  money  we  put  Into  tliat  program 
is  well  sfjcnt  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  our  great  agricultural  schools.  But, 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  reullstic 
enough  to  recognize  that  Uiere  must  be  mar- 
kets for  every  ounce  of  our  production  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  stable,  healthy,  prosperous 
farm  Industry. 

Let  me  g've  you  one  very  simple,  under- 
standable example  ol  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Most  of  Ufi  remember  not  too  many  years 
ago  when  the  production  power  on  the  farm 
was  restricted  to  animal  power,  horses  and 
mules.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
animal  power  consumed  the  production 
equivalent  of  some  80  million  acres  of  feed 
grains. 

Now,  the  animal  power  Is  obsolete  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  research  to  de- 
velop new  markets  for  the  production  of  that 
80  million  acres.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that. 
Add  to  that  the  Increased  production  from 
better  seeds,  fertilizers.  Improved  Insecticides 
and  you  begin  to  see  why.  In  the  best  fed 
nation  in  the  world,  we  continue  to  have 
farm  surpluses. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  hare 
found   It   necebsary    to   pass    laws   curt.dllng 
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production,  the  negative  approach,  instead 
of  providing  the  government  leadership 
which  would  create  the  marketa  to  encourage 
every  farmer  lit  the  laiul  to  grow  everything 
it  iS  puMti>lc  to  get  frutn  hU  land, 

rtouuL  aiaroitswuJTr 

etnre    Congress    long    ago    establlched    as 

ptibllc  policy  the  FcUtTHl  O  ivernment  §  re- 
sponalhiliiy  to  nurture  our  vast  agricultural 
lnUu*try,  it  seems  crystal  clear  now  that  this 
resixjniibillty  extends  to  the  development  of 
new   markets   for   what    we   grow      It   Is  the 

only  way  I  know  or  h«v»  heard  of  to  end  our 

{iirm  problem  and  Insure  a  sound,  stable 
farm  economy  for  the  years  ahead. 

There  just  cant  be  any  question  that  this 
lit  the  answer  to  the  faim  problem.  It  has  to 
b?  the  answer. 

In  addition  to  solving  the  problem  of  sur- 

pUiKeB.  it  would  save  billions  of  dnllRrs  In 
support  prop-rams,  vastly  Increase  fnrm  In- 
come, boost  tax  revenues,  stimulate  busineES 
through  lncTea.«ed  purchasing  power  and 
create  millions  of  new  Jobs, 

I  believe  you  all  are  lamlUar  with  what 
research  did  for  the  citrus  Industry  at  a 
time  when  It  admittedly  was  In  bad  share. 
The  quick-free'lng  procefs.  perfected  In  part 
through  research  conducted  by  our  own  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reversed  that  eco- 
nomic trend.  Not  only  was  the  Industry 
stablllEed,  but  new  demands  brought  vivtt 
expansion,  and  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  tlie  United  States  enjoyed  a  potential 
benefit  because  of  the  greater  accessibility 
of  the  healthful  benefits  of  frech  citrus-frult 
Juices. 

SOTDEAN   RESEARCH 

Then  have  a  hxjk  at  what  once  was  called 
the  lowly  so>t>ean.  The  earliest  records  show 
that  a  Chlncoe  Eini>eror.  in  28C8  B.  C  .  wrote 
of  the  highly  valued  nutritional  quailties  of 
the  soybean.  Yet  it  was  not  until  about  1D30 
that  research  spearheaded  by  the  late  Henry 
Ford — research  for  Industrial  uses  of  the  soy- 
bean— that  this  crop  started  the  vipward 
trend  that  has  made  It  one  of  the  great 
money  crope  of    today. 

Ihoee  are  examples  we  all  know  about  and 
none  can  deny.  Examples  of  what?  Exam- 
ples of  JUEt  what  we  arc  here  tulkiug  about — 
research 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  develop- 
ment of  powdered  whole  milk  It  would  be 
dimculi  to  estimate  what  perfection  of  that 
process  to  commercial  practicability  wovild 
mean  to  the  dairy  industry  and,  again,  with 
humane  benefits  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child   in   the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  perfection  of  the  process 
would  double  the  demand  for  milk.  That 
means  twice  as  many  cows,  twice  as  many 
dairy  facilities,  twice  as  much  business. 
That  means  more  Jobs.  There  is  example 
after  example  Just  as  startling. 

Now,  of  course,  to  develop  most  products 
to  the  state  of  commercial  practicability 
would  require  pilot  plants,  new  machinery 
types,  field  tetts. 

Then,  with  the  perfection  of  a  new  process, 
private  Industry  would  t)egln.  under  license, 
to  produce  the  new  prixluct.  bringing  de- 
mands for  new  advertising,  merchandising, 
and  sales  organizations. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  WORK 

Now.  gentlemen,  let  us  for  the  purposes 
of  this  statement,  discuss  just  exactly  how 
S.  724  would  work  : 

There  is  created  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  an  Industrial  Agricul- 
tural Products  Administration  under  the 
administrative  direction  of  an  administrator. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  con.?ent  of  the  Senate. 

The  administration  shall  conduct  research, 
bath  scientific  and  chemical,  make  field 
studies,  conduct  both  laboratory  and  field 
e:.perin\ents.  test  production  procedtues  on 
a  commerlcal  basis,  maintain  and  expMind 
pilot  plants  whenever  necessary,  maintain 
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and  operate  manufacturing  facilities  where 
necessary  to  prove  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  volume  production,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  finding,  development,  and  conunerclal 
use  of  new,  increased,  extended,  and  per- 
fected processes,  techniques,  and  progtams 
for  Industrial  uses  ut  greater  quantities  uf 
agrli  uKural  products 

The  (idmlnuiratlon  would  be  empowered 
to  utlll/e  exifctlng  facilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  progian\.  It  could 
build,  purchase  or  lease  plant  facilities, 
necessary  equipment,  pilot  plant,  manufac- 
turing ur  other  needs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Cona- 
mlselon  might  employ  private  Indiistry —  In- 
dlv. duals,  tirins.  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions— and  the  services  of  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities  to  conduct  research. 
Incentive  awards  are  provided  for.  Industry 
advisory  coinmittees  would  cooperate.  Con- 
sultants nufht  be  employed  with  only  per 
diem  pay.  Grants  to  accredited  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  for  fellowships  and 
scholarship?  In  research  are  authorized.  The 
administrator  would  be  required  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress. 

PRIVATE  ENTT.RPRISE 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point  the  bill 
rr-.,!Ucs  additional  provisions  for  the  partlcl- 
I'L'.tlon  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is  provided 
that  the  Industrial  Agricultural  Products 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  AgrictUture  may 
llcciue.  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  royalty,  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  use  any 
process  developed  by  the  Agency  or  to  make 
and  sell  under  any  patent,  or  application  for 
patent  of  the  Agency,  Such  royalties  shall 
be  based  upon  fair  compensation  to  the 
Government  for  Its  investment  and  shall  be 
nondiscriminatory.  Whenever  the  admin- 
istrator finds  it  In  the  public  Interest  to  do 
so,  he  may  grant  royalty-free  licenses  for 
proces.'scs  develojx^d  under  tills  act.  includ- 
ing the  right  to  make  and  sell  under  any 
patent  or  application  for  patent  of  the 
Agency. 

The  members  of  this  committee  or  Sena- 
tors other  than  members  of  this  committee. 
I  am  certain,  may  have  additional  construc- 
tive worthwhile  Ideas  on  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainly. I  am  amenable  to  and  will  welcome 
such  suggestions. 

Yes;  gentleman,  the  possibilities  are  limit- 
less, the  potentiality  so  great  as  to  require 
every  bit  of  the  Imagination  which  has  made 
America  the  great  Nation  it  is. 

Let  me  list  a  few  more  possibilities: 

1  A  hlgh-proteln  cattle  food  that  could 
consume  an  additional  150  to  160  millions 
of  busliels  of  wheat  a  year,  the  production 
equivalent  of  7',    million  acres. 

2.  Metallurgical  oils  from  grain. 

3.  Oil.  as  a  grain  derivative,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint. 

4  Ethyl  alcohol,  for  use  In  producing  syn- 
thetic nibber.  from  grain.  One  ton  of  rub- 
ber would  consume  350  bushels  of  grain. 
Multiply  that  by  the  900,000  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  we  produce  a  year  and  it  comes 
up  315  million  bushels  of  grain,  the  produc- 
tion equivalent  of  about  7  million  acres. 

5.  Microba  rubber,  a  natural  product,  from 
the  gluten  In  grain. 

6  Ethyl  alcohol  from  grain  to  be  blended 
with  gasoline.  If  Just  10  percent  of  the 
blend  was  ethyl  alcohol  made  from  grain.  It 
would  require  more  than  2  billions  of  bushels 
of  grain  a  year.  That  alone  would  absorb 
the  gram  surplus. 

Now,  there  are  many  more  potential  uses 
we  already  know  about.  Some  say,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  that  the  cost  of  some  of  these  uses 
would  be  so  great  as  not  to  be  practicable  or 
competitive.  Who  knows?  Finding  ways  to 
redvice  the  cost,  make  the  uses  practicable 
and  the  products  competitive  Is  just  exactly 
what  research  programs— programs  such  as 
the  one  we  here  propose — are  for. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listed  a  few  of  the 
better-known  possibilities  for  new  indus- 
trial uses  which  we  all  know  about,  but  X 
believe  It  might  l>e  helpful  If  I  should  record 
here,  In  order,  the  list  of  kn-wn  uses  given  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Dtp.-srtment  has  ettlmatcd  that  the^e  11  iu»ea 
wuuld  consume  2  6  to  2  7  billion  buxhe'^  a 
year  If  fully  developed  by  the  progrnm  here 
proposed.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Iligh-proteln  food  by  fermentation,  150 
million  bushels  a  year. 

2.  Paint  from  vegetable  oil.  If  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  potential  market  Is  reached,  15  to 
60  nillUon  bushels  a  year. 

3.  Synthetic  rubber,  365  million  bushels  a 
year. 

4.  Microba  rubber.  If  10  percent  of  the  po- 
tential market  Is  reached,  25  to  30  million 
bushels  a  year. 

5.  Increased  use  of  starch  in  paper.  40  to 
100  million  bushels  a  year. 

6.  Industrial  exploitation  of  oxystarch,  10 
mni'on  bushels  a  year. 

7.  Raising  dl.se^se-free  poultry  for  export, 
13    million    bui^hels   a   year. 

8.  New  drug  plants,  4'i  million  bushels  a 
year. 

9.  Hardboard,  boxboard,  and  building 
board  from  wheat.  20  to  40  million  bushels  a 
year. 

10.  Development  of  high  amylose  corn,  10 
million  bushels  a  year. 

11.  Blending  10  percent  grain  alcohol  with 
gasoline.  2  billion  bushels  a  year. 

Tliere  are  a  great  many  other  jxisslble  uses 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 
These  include  smokeless  powder,  plastics, 
mcdiclnals,  toilet  preparations,  soaps, 
cleaners,  anesthetics,  antifreeze,  dyes, 
varnishes,  power,  and  fuel. 

■^lio  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  may  some  day  solve  the 
problem  of  our  paper  supply,  now  almost 
together  limited  to  the  pulpwood  industry? 
I  can  foresee  the  day  that  we  may  raise  our 
entire   paper   supply   right   on    our   farms. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  possibilities. 
New  ones  are  reported  from  time  to  time. 
But.  they  are  going  to  remain  Just  possibili- 
ties unless  we  do  something  about  it  and  do 
it  now. 

ONE    HUNDRKD    AND    SIX    FICLJ>S    OF    RESEARCH 

The  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred previously,  outlined  106  broad  fields 
of  research  and  development.  They  Include 
cereal  grains,  cotton,  oilseeds,  meat  and  ani- 
mal byproducts,  sugsr,  fruit,  vegetables,  edi- 
ble tree  nuts,  white  potatoes,  poultry  and 
eg-gs,  crop  residues,  forest  products  and  new 
crops. 

A  program  such  as  we  here  are  dlscuFslng 
Is  gaining  recognition  in  many  circles  and  In 
some  high  places.  Including  the  office  of  the 
P»resident  of  the  United  States.  Let  me 
quote  briefly  from  President  Eisenhower's 
message  on  agriculture: 

"The  Bclentiflc  revolution  in  agriculture  is 
Irreversible  and  Is  continuing.  It  cannot  be 
avoided  and  It  need  not  l>e  feared.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  basic  fact,  we  must  And  ways 
of  utilizing  more  completely  the  abundance 
that  our  farm  people  are  now  able  to  pro- 
duce; we  must  find  ways  of  further  expand- 
ing markets  for  this  increased  production, 
not  only  among  our  own  citizens  but  among 
people  all  over  the  world  who  need  the  food 
and  clothing  we  produce  in  such  abundance." 

Then,  the  President  proceeded  to  include 
as  1  of  his  9  recommendations  for  agri- 
culture this  quotation: 

"Research  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  In- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  products  should  be  ex- 
panded. •  •  •  To  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present,  these  raw  materials  can  be  used  in 
Industry,  thereby  broadening  markets  for 
our  abundant  farm  products.  New  uses  and 
new  markets  can  be  developed  for  our  sur- 
plus crops." 
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I  am  sure  that  mo«t  of  you  are  famlllnr 
with  and  admire,  aa  I  do,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  McMlllen.  vice  president  of  the 
Farm  Journal  and  a  recognized  authority  In 
this  field.  Called  upon  to  comment  In  1056 
on  the  first  bill  of  which  I  was  the  princi- 
pal author,  Mr.  McMlllen  said.  In  part: 

"If  the  Congress  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  this  bill  and  will  provide  adequate  funds 
through  the  years.  It  will  have  taken  the 
longest  and  soundest  possible  step  toward 
making  agriculture  a  permanently  prosper- 
ous, expanding  Industry. 

"It  win  add  new  products  for  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  It  will  buUU  new 
factories  and  create  new  Jobs  for  years  ahead. 

"It  will  provide  for  American  Industry 
unfailing  sources  of  raw  nwterials,  materi- 
als which  will  ever  be  renewable,  annually 
reproductive  as  long  as  soil  and  water  are 
conserved. 

"It  can  In  time  remove,  probably  forever, 
the  urgency  of  agricultural  subsidies. 

"It  will  work  toward  making  American 
agriculture  the  growth  Industry  that  farm- 
ers want  It  to  be.  It  will  provide  expanding 
opportunity  for  the  family  farm.  It  will 
make  It  possible  for  our  fine  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  live  and  prosper  on  the  land  they 
love. 

"This  proposal  offers,  In  short,  an  Infal- 
lible plan  toward  a  richer  rural  civilization 
and,  therefore,  toward  a  better  America." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
finer  tribute  from  a  more  qunllfled  spokes- 
man than  this  statement  by  Wheeler  McMll- 
len. 

WIDELY    SUPPORTTO 

In  this  position,  he  Is  Joined  by  very  dis- 
tinguished company,  including  the  heads 
of  our  farm  organizations,  deans  of  schools 
of  agriculture,  farm  publication  policymak- 
ers, newspaper  editorial  writers,  scientists, 
economists,  and  many  others. 

The  principle  involved  here  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Grange,  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Co-ops,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Reed  Research.  Inc.,  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil. Corn  Industry  Research  Foundation, 
National  Farm  Chemurglc  Coimcil,  varlovis 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  leading  research 
scientists,  experts  from  agricultural  colleges. 
the  Farm  Journal,  the  Chemurglc  Digest,  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Guide,  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  In- 
dianapolis News,  Indianapolis  Times,  In- 
dianapolis Star,  South  Bend  Tribune,  Ham- 
mond Times,  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News, 
Philadelphia  Inqvurer,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.»  Standard,  LaPorte  (Ind.> 
Herald-Argus,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Lafayette 
Courier-Journal,  and  other  farm  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  our  great  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, one  of  the  lincst  of  which.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, is  In  my  home  State  of  Indiana. 
They  have  been  and  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  They  are  doing  a  great  Job  for  our 
agricultural  industry. 

So  are  our  county  agents,  our  extension 
schools  and  our  4-H  Clubs.  They  have 
helped  immeasurably  to  make  ours  the  best 
fed  Nation  In  the  world.  Every  cent  spent 
on  their  activities  has  been  well  spent.  We 
should  continue  their  programs  and  make 
them  ever-expandlni,'.  Tlie  part  they  could 
play  in  the  research  program  here  suggested 
would  be  Just  as  immeasurable — Just  as 
valuable. 

But.  again  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  practical  necessity  of  finding 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  agricultural 
Industry.  No  Indiistry  can  long  thrive  when 
It  continues  to  produce  more  than  It  has  a 
market  for.  The  only  way  I  know  to  solve 
that  problem  for  agriculture  Is  to  find  new 
uses    for    farm    products    in    Industry.      We 


need  to  ipend  Just  as  much  money  on  that 
kind  of  program  as  we  now  spend  to  Im- 
prove our  production. 

SOLVE     FARM     PROBLEM     PERMANENTLY 

As  a  businessman  and  a  farmer.  I  know  of 
only  two  ways  to  increase  business.  One  Is 
to  sell  more  goods  to  existing  customers. 
The  other  Is  to  find  new  customers.  We 
are  selling  all  we  can  of  our  farm  produce 
to  existing  customers.  So,  we  must  find  new 
uses  and  new  customers  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  permanently  the  farm  problem. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  In  this  matter. 
I  have  been  very  happy  for  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  Senator  Curtis  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  bin  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Increased  In- 
dustrial  Use   of   Agricultural   Products. 

Thus,  the  administrative  procedures.  If 
they  are  sufficient,  and  the  amovint  of  ap- 
propriation. If  It  is  adequate,  are  not  of 
primary  concern  to  me.  What  Is  of  concern 
to  me,  and  I  believe  to  most  professional 
men  in  the  field.  Is  the  necessity  of  getting 
this  program  under  way  at  once. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  committee  In  any  way  in  this  matter  I 
stand  ready  to  do  so. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear. 


The   Country   Newspaper — A   Tribute   to 
the  Country  Courier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PIIILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1958 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre.ss 
of  America,  the  greate.st  free  press  in  the 
world,  plays  a  vital  role  in  keeping  our 
country  ^reat.  It  encourages  and  main- 
tains an  alerted  and  informed  citizenry 
through  the  printed  word.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  community  and  often  its  con- 
science. It  shapes  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ica. It  helps  to  chart  tiie  Nations 
destiny. 

Truly,  the  press  of  America,  large  and 
small,  tights  the  battle  for  freedom  every 
day,  every  week,  every  year.  Appropri- 
ate recognition  of  the  great  role  of  the 
pre.ss  ill  our  everyday  affairs  is  given 
through  such  awards  as  the  Puhtzer 
prizes.  It  is  all  too  seldom,  however,  that 
the  efforts  and  hard  work  of  the  avera'-,'e 
country  editor  in  promoting  community 
growth  and  enterprise  see  the  light  of 
day. 

In  this  re.spect.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  one-man 
campaign  of  a  country  newspaper  editor 
in  my  District  to  generate  a  gras.sroots 
campaign  to  curb  what  he  describes  as 
the  recession  state  of  mind.  He  is  young, 
energetic  Douglas  C.  Morse,  editor  of  the 
esteemed  Country  Courier,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  Ehstrict  published  at 
West  Brookfleld,  Ma.ss.  Not  long  aKO, 
Mr.  Morse  l.ssued  a  special,  antirecession 
edition  of  his  newspaper  which  attracted 
wide  support  from  the  bu5iness  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  communities  where  his 
paper  circulates.  The  edition  was  de- 
voted to  news  stories  and  special  mes- 
sages promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  our  current  economic  problems. 


The  following  week,  Mr.  Morse  ob- 
tained the  support  of  101  business  lead- 
ers in  the  area  In  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent, endorsing  the  Country  Courier  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Business  Confidence 
Month,  bringing  Into  play  local  groups 
and  news  mediums  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion. 

Editor  Morse  thought  enough  of  his 
Idea  that  he  made  a  special  trip  to  Wash- 
ington at  his  own  expense  to  discuss  his 
proposal  with  interested  Federal  officials. 
In  fact,  he  managed  to  discuss  the 
Country  Courier  campaign  with  bu."^y  Dr. 
Gabriel  Hauge,  the  Presidents  special 
economic  aid,  who  told  him  that  the 
White  House  had  received  many  sugges- 
tions like  Buy  Now  Week,  but  none  as 
broad  or  so  fully  supported  at  the  local 
level  in  such  a  small  community. 

The  antirecession  edition  of  the  Coun- 
try Courier  was  an  outgrowth  of  what 
Editor  Morse  describes  as  his  Page  Three 
Feature,  a  unique  public  service  feature 
page  which  appears  each  week  on  page  3 
of  his  newspaper.  Mr.  Morse  originated 
this  special  series  of  public  messages  last 
year  in  what  he  describes  as  an  experi- 
ment in  advancing  patriotic  ideals  and 
local  community  causes  through  a  pub- 
lishing piogram  which  is  locally  spon- 
sored and  which  draws  on  materials 
readily  available  to  any  editor  or  pub- 
lisher. The  series  were  ."^o  well  received 
that  beKinning  with  the  January  9,  1958. 
edition  of  the  Country  Courier,  the  mes- 
sages were  sponsored  by  local  business 
firms  and  civic  leaders. 

According  to  Mr.  Morse,  a  team 
approach  has  been  developed  for  choos- 
ing subjects  and  preparing  the  ."special 
message.  Thus  far,  the  Country  Courier 
has  publicized  in  full-page  format  en- 
hanced by  attractive  artwork  such  events 
as  Brotherhood  Month,  Heart  Month,  an 
appeal  of  the  American  Heart  A.ssocia- 
tion  and  commendation  for  the  a.ssocia- 
tion's  work  in  education,  research  and 
community  service.  Red  Cross  nd  Salva- 
tion Army  appeals.  Fire  Prevention 
Week.  American  Education  Week  with 
details  of  local  open  house  programs  in 
the  schools,  and  an  appeal  for  parent 
participation  in  school  activities. 

The  Country  Courier  feature  page  since 
its  inception  has  covered  a  wide  range 
of  appeals  and  activities.  Children's 
Book  Week  was  publicized  with  a  special 
outline  of  library  facilities  in  the  area. 
The  Ground  Ob.server  Corps  was  the  sub- 
ject of  another  special  mes.sage.  The 
Boy  Scouts  were  paid  deserving  tribute 
in  a  full  pase  message  which  listed  lo- 
cal citizens  takinR  a  responsible  and  ac- 
tive role  in  Scouting  leadership.  The  4-H 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  were 
publicized  for  their  activities  in  the  area. 

The  Courier  in  another  series  of  mes- 
sages called  for  increased  voter  partici- 
pation in  town  meetings,  stre.ssed  the  im- 
portance of  voter  registration  by  listing 
the  dates,  hours,  and  places  for  new 
voters  to  register,  and  paid  tribute  to 
New  England's  democratic  town  meet- 
ings.   One  Courier  me.ssage  noted  that — 

There  Is  little  party  politics  at  town  meet- 
ings •  •  •  people  quarrel  and  compromise 
over  purely  local  Issues.  And  despite  dif- 
ferences, everybody  (well,  maybe  not  every- 
body* remains  friends  and  keeps  faith  with 
American  government   •    •    •    by   the  f>eople. 
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It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Courier's 
series  of  public  messages  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  themes  and  matters  of  special 
and  local  Interest  which  are  designed  to 
hit  home  on  vital,  local  community  prob- 
lems and  Issues.  Editor  Morse  has 
sounded  the  keynote  of  his  public  serv- 
ice project  in  one  of  these  messages  with 
the  slogan:  "The  American  way  begins 
here  in  hometown.  United  States  of 
America  ' — a  most  fitting  description  of 
American  democracy  In  action. 

The  Courier's  page  3  feature  repre- 
sents country  journalism  at  its  best. 
Newspaper  support  of  community  causes 
is  nothing  new,  but  the  Courier's  ap- 
proach to  public  service  appeals  is  unique 
in  that  the  page  3  feature  is  locally  de- 
sie'ned,  locally  sponsored,  and  locally 
01  irnted. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Edi- 
tor Mor.se  for  his  creative  public  serv- 
ice page  3  feature,  wliich  has  aroused 
much  favorable  comment  in  the  news- 
paper trade  press.  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
a  nationally  circulated  weekly  trade  pa- 
per covering  the  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lishing field,  has  said  of  the  Country 
Courier  feature  page ; 

This  Idea  certainly  ought  to  be  circulated 
natu'iially. 

In  the  age  of  the  atom,  the  battle  of  Ideas 
and  Ideals  begins  In  the  towns  and  extends 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth — 

Thus  Editor  Morse  has  de::cribed  his 
feature  payc. 

The  real  possibility  exists  of  a  relative- 
ly fmall  rural  ncwsjiaper  thus  coatributlng 
to  the  whole  national  effort  of  meetln'^  the 
challenge  leveled  at  the  American  way  of 
life  by  the  Soviets — 

Editor  Morse  has  .stated  further. 

Editor  Morse  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  journalistic  enterprise  and  commu- 
nity spirit  which  reflect  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  a  free  press. 


A  Tribute  to  Lewii  L.  Stranss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or    CONNECTICUT 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1958 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  knew  it  might  happen,  but  I 
doubt  that  we  quite  grasped  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  meaning  of  the  retirement 
of  Lewis  L.  Strauss  from  ti\e  chairman- 
ship of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
until  the  Free  World  was  actually  con- 
fronted with  the  reality.  There  is  a 
mapnitude  to  the  personality,  the 
achievement,  the  sheer  and  mountainous 
patriotism  of  this  man,  which  puts  a 
tribute  in  his  honor  on  the  level  of  the 
tributes  we  pay  to  the  more  revered 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  record  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country  from  its  begirming 
date,  as  long  ago  as  1917.  and  fail  to 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  In  the 
galaxy  of  American  greatness,  and  prob- 
ably a  name  that  will  rank  throughout 
history  as  among  the  first  five  of   the 


most  dlstinfirulshed  administrators  this 
country  has  ever  produced. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  providential  good 
fortune  that  follows  the  destiny  of  this 
country  In  Its  crises.  Por  nothing  less 
than  the  finger  of  omnipotence  itself 
could  have  provided  a  patriot  of  the 
unique  abilities  of  Lewis  L.  Stratiss  to 
fit  so  ideally  the  post  of  command  in  the 
atomic  field  for  this  country  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  this  Virginian  and  this  gen- 
tleman when  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
the  new  scientific  age  burst  upon  our 
time.  I  wish  it  were  given  me  to  devote 
the  nece.  sary  minutes  to  refute  by  fact 
and  documentation  the  charge  that  this 
superbly  talented  American  was  by  some 
quality  of  his  nature  essentially  contro- 
versial. For  it  is  not  he,  but  the  infinite 
complexity  of  his  task  and  the  nature 
of  atomic  energy  itself  and  its  develop- 
ment in  a  controversial  and  a  dangerous 
world — teetering  at  times  on  the  very 
edge  of  total  doom — that  contained  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  controversy.  Were 
the  scientists  who  disagreed  with  each 
other  controversial?  What  even  the 
best  intentioned  of  the  benevolent  critics 
of  this  most  useful  citizen  of  the  20th 
century  mean  is  not  that  Lewis  L. 
8traus3  was  controversial  but  that  he 
was  decisive.  And  mankind,  especially 
free  mankind,  will  thank  God  to  the 
end  of  history  that  his  decisiveness 
played  so  compelling  a  role  In  the  de- 
fense of  America,  in  our  security,  in  the 
intactness  of  our  institutions,  in  the  for- 
ward march  of  free  men  everywhere. 
The  President,  who  should  certainly 
know,  credits  Admiral  Strauss  with  ini- 
tiating construction  of  a  system  that 
detected  the  first  Soviet  atomic  explo- 
sion in  1949.  The  President,  who  should 
certainly  know,  credits  Admiral  Strauss 
for  his  leadership  role  in  our  mighty 
advances  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom.  On  some  of  the  very  issues  about 
which  there  are  those  who  say  he  was 
most  controversial,  the  evidence  in  my 
judnrment  proves  him  to  have  been  su- 
perbly and  selfiessly  judicial  and  objec- 
tive. Even  his  retirement  is  predicated 
on  nothing  so  much  as  his  intensely 
patriotic  motivation  to  permit,  if  pos- 
sible, greater  elements  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Congress, 
which  his  critics  have  made  diflicult 
were  his  incumbency  to  continue.  The 
President,  who  would  certainly  know, 
says  that,  largely  due  to  the  Strauss 
awareness  of  the  broadest  military  im- 
plications of  nuclear  science,  and  largely 
through  the  Strauss  contribution,  the 
"United  States  and  other  free  nations 
are  more  secure  against  the  threat  of 
attack. '  And  the  President  says  this 
"added  security,"  as  he  put  it,  is  playing 
its  part  in  achieving  what  the  President 
calls  "an  effective  disarmament  agree- 
ment" to  strengthen  the  world's  chances 
of  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man Lewis  L.  Strauss  may  very  well  have 
influenced  vitally  the  course  of  history 
when  over  the  opposition  in  1949  of  4 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Commission  and 
a  unanimous  8  physicists  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  he  literally  forced 
through— shall  we  say  controversially— 
production  of  the  hydrogen  bc«nb.  We 
can   imagine   the   tragedy   to    the   Free 


World  had  he  been  too  weak  to  give  dy- 
namic thrust  to  this  world-shaking 
Judgment.  Nor  can  his  Influence  behind 
private  enterprise  in  the  atomic  program 
be  minimized.  Even  more  may  be  said 
of  his  vigorous  insistence  on  nuclear 
tests  up  to  the  point  where  the  Soviet 
Union  must  submit  to  infalhble  inspec- 
tion systems.  If  the  word  total  applies 
at  all  in  the  pei-sonality  of  this  distin- 
guished citizen  it  applies  in  the  sen.se 
that  he  is  pricelessly  and  invaluably  the 
total  American. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  will  remain  as  special  assistant 
to  President  Eisenhower  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Atoms-for-Peace  Program.  For 
in  my  judgment,  neither  this  adminis- 
tration nor  any  other,  neither  this  coun- 
try, nor  for  that  matter,  the  world,  can 
afford  to  dispense  lightly  with  the  con- 
tinued usefulness  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  Americans  of  tlie 
current  century. 


Auto  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOt^TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  5, 1958 

Mr.   DORN   of   South   Carolina.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  following  news  items  tell 

a  shocking  story: 

United  States  Wux  Get  German  Fords 
Cologne,    Germany. — The    German    Ford 

automobile   works   has   announced    plans    to 

export  the  first  500  of  Its  small  cars  to  the 

United  States  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  22: 

Foreign  Car  Sales  Attain  5  Percent  of 

Market 
Detroit,  March  21 — The  Volkswagei'  be- 
came the  12th  best  selling  car  In  America  in 
January  and  foreign  cars  pushed  their  way 
to  record  high  penetration  of  6.1  percent  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  appeared 
recently  in  leading  American  news- 
papers: 

Foreign  Car  Impact  Seen  Good  on  American 
Mart 
(By  Keith  Ayllng  and  E:Useva  Bayers) 
Conservative   estimates  forecast  that   for- 
eign-car sales  will  pass  the  300.000  mark  dur- 
ing  1958.     How  swift  has  been  the  increase 
In    the   sales    of    these    economy    vehicles    Is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  from  a  modest  45.000 
in  1955  sales  grew  to  exceed  180,000  la  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  are  getting  to  the 
effect  of  these  foreign  imports  on  Amer- 
ican labor,  parts  and  accessories,  gaso- 
line, and  lubrication  people : 

AtJTO  Output  Off  Sharplt 

Detroit,  June  3.— Tlie  auto  industry  built 
349,674  cars  last  month  to  give  a  5-month 
total  this  year  of  1,894,687  cars. 

The  month's  output  compared  with  531,- 
433  units  in  May  last  year,  which  provided 
a  January-May  volume  of  2.839.831  cars. 

General  Motors  accounted  for  1.045.245  of 
this  year's  car  total  to  date;  Ford  built  508.- 
914:  Chrjrsler  249,967:  American  Motors 
74,531;    and    Studebaker-PacUard    16  030.      In 
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the  same  1957  pertod  the  coxmt  was  General 
Motors  1.319,405  cars;  Ford  867,452;  Chrysler 
607.393:  American  Motors  45,581;  Studebaker- 
Packard  30,841. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  one  Is  from  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  page  44.  March  14, 
1958: 

Ford  and  General  Motors  are  bidding  for 
the  small-car  market.  But  they  are  doing  It 
with  cars  made  In  plants  they  own  abroad. 
Chrysler  may  go  Into  the  Import  business, 
too. 

This  one,  sir,  is  from  the  Sunday  Star 
on  May  4: 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  British  auto 
makers  alone  sold  to  Americans  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  cars  produced 
In  the  same  period  by  Studebaker-Packard. 
Foreign  cars  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the 
American  market  last  year,  and  so  far  this 
year,  they  have  grabbed  6  percent  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  article: 

Industriai.  Job  Dip  Put  at  271.000 
Manufacturing   employment    In    April   de- 
clined  by   271.000   from  March,  and   most  of 
the    slump    was    In    the    durable    goods    In- 
dustries. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.  S  Nows  &  World 
Report,  page  46,  February  14: 

Why  Detroit  I.s  in  Trouble:    Auto  Produc- 
tion Off  24  Percent 

Number  of  cars  produced 


Oenrral  Motors  Corp 

Ford  -Motor  Co 

Chrysler  Ci)r\> 

Amerlciin  Motors  Cori)... 
Btudtbttker-rackard  Corp 

Total  pro<luction 


641.591 


Jannnry 

Jannnry 

1U67 

1«58 

30R.189 

274.  nno 

l»fi,fi7« 

i:i5.  (xw 

r24,  258 

ni.  000 

fi,2t7 

if.,  000 

6.351 

2.  7(« 

487.  700 


Now.  page  44.  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, a  headline:  "The  Detroit  Story — 
How  a  City  Gets  Along  With  1  in  8  Out 
Of  Work." 

This  one  is  from  U.  S.  News  L  World 
Report,  page  58.  April  25: 

Total  foreign  production  of  autos.  5.675.000. 

Total  United  States  production.  5.300,000. 

The  House  will  note  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
foreign  production  of  autos  has  exceeded 
American  production.  This  means  fewer 
jobs  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
same  great  publication  it  was  stated  that 
57  percent  of  all  cars  imported  into 
Brazil  in  1957  were  from  the  United 
States. 

Ford.  General  Motors,  and  others  are 
expanding  their  plants  in  Brazil  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  4  years  Brazil  will 
ImpHDrt  no  cars  from  America. 

Our  busine.ssmen  are  simply  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  low-wage  foreign  labor, 
low  taxes,  guaranteed  profits,  and  favor- 
able import  duties  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  answer  to  this  tragic  blow 
at  American  labor  is  to  reject  the  5- 
year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  vote  for  the  Simpson-Davis- 
Bailey  substitute.  The  Simpson  bill 
will  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  2  years  rather  than  5.  The  Simp- 
son bill  affords  labor  and  Industry 
the    opportunity    to    be    heard    by    the 


Tariff  Commission  before  trade  agree- 
ments are  negotiated. 

If  American  labor  and  business  are 
seriously  injured  by  foreign  imports, 
they  can  seek  relief  through  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  cannot  be  overruled  by  the 
President  and  tlie  foreign  sympathizers 
in  the  State  Department.  Under  the 
Simpson  bill  only  Congress  can  over- 
rule a  finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  This  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  rather  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  provided  for  in  commit- 
tee bill. 


The  Late  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

OF    CONNECTIt  IT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  5. 1958 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wisli  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  American 
and  churchman,  the  late  Samuel  Card- 
inal Stritch.  whose  pa.ssing  will  be 
mourned  by  Americans  of  all  religious 
faiths.  In  March  of  tins  year  Pope  Pius 
XII.  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
abilities  and  his  lifelong  record  of  dis- 
tin^'uished  service  to  his  church,  called 
Cardinal  Stritch  to  Rome  to  serve  as 
proprefect  of  the  congregation  of  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  1  of  12  de- 
partments in  the  central  administrative 
organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Curia,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  church.  With  his 
appointment.  Cardinal  Stritch  became 
the  second  non-Italian  to  .serve  in  such 
a  capacity  and  the  first  American  to  be 
so  honored. 

When  one  considers  the  career  of 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  selected  for  this 
most  important  assignment.  One  of 
eight  children  of  an  Irish  immigrant 
who  died  when  the  cardinal  was  but  a 
boy.  throuehout  his  life  he  repeatedly 
displayed  the  brilliance  and  the  admir- 
able qualities  which  were  to  achieve 
recognition  in  his  rapid  advance  in  the 
church,  culminating  in  his  call  to  Rome. 

Cardinal  Stritch  exhibited  his  unusual 
intellectual  capacity  early  in  life,  grad- 
uating from  grammer  school  when  only 
10  years  old,  from  high  school  at  14.  and 
receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at 
the  age  of  16.  Following  receipt  of  the 
latter  degree  he  went  to  Rome  where 
because  of  his  unusual  promise  and  rec- 
ord of  achievement  he  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  by  special  dispensation  more  than 
a  year  before  he  reached  the  canonical 
age  of  24. 

When  at  34  Samuel  Stritch  became 
bishop  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  he  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Nine  years  later  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee  and  9  years  after 
that,  following  the  death  of  Oeorge  Car- 
dinal Mundelein  in  1936.  he  became  arch- 


bishop of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  the 
largest  archdiocese  in  the  world.  In  1946 
he  was  made  a  cardinal. 

Throughout  his  career,  his  leadership 
and  guidance  contributed  significantly 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans.  His  constant  concern  for 
the  unfortunate  and  his  many  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering  are  reflected  in  his 
becoming  known  as  the  "bishop  of  the 
poor"  and  the  "cardinal  of  charity." 
Admired,  respected,  heeded,  and  beloved 
by  Americans  of  all  religious  faiths  he 
exerci.sed  an  influence  which  far  tran- 
scended the  boundaries  of  his  archdio- 
cese. 

Forthright,  out.spoken.  and  courageoas 
at  times  when  others  might  have  elected 
to  have  remained  silent  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritcli  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
impatience  with,  and  disdain  for  tyranny 
in  all  its  manifestations,  racial  discrim- 
ination, and  neglect  of  minorities  and  the 
underprivilet;ed,  and  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  materialistic  in  everyday 
life. 

Renowned  as  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  great 
humanitarian,  an  effprtive  administrator 
with  a  marked  capacity  for  leadership, 
and  an  humble  servant  of  G-">d.  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch  will  live  forever  in  the 
memory  of  those  whose  lives  were  made 
better  as  a  result  of  his  activities. 


United  Statri-Wettem  European,  and 
Russian  Scientific  Cooperation  for 
Peace  and   Health   Welcomed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

.or  wiscoMsiw 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  noted  with  interest  the  helpful  observa- 
tions on  the  muturl  security  bill,  as 
made  by  my  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I. 

I  commend  particularly  his  comments 
on  the  vital  World  Health  A.s.sembly,  now 
at  work  in  Minntapoli?.  with  88  nations 
striving  for  mans  well-being.  I  share 
my  colleagues  gratification,  in  particu- 
lar, at  United  States-Russian  and  other 
scientific  cooperation  for  peace  and 
health  in  WHO.  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
is  rightly  urged  in  our  Senate  Report  No. 
1627  on  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  12181. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  such  coopera- 
tion will  be  increasingly  fruitful  for 
mans  betterment.  And  further,  may  it 
prove  to  be  a  bridge  between  peoples,  a 
bridge  of  understanding,  a  bridge  toward 
an  enduring  peace. 

Today.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  statement 
on  one  very  promising  field  for  increased 
medical  cooperation  among  the  scientista 
of  the  world. 

I  refer  to  cooperation  In  the  healingr 
arts  for  the  benefit  of  man's  greatest 
physical  asset— his  God-given  brain, 
itself. 
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Here  Indeed  is  a  subject  to  challenge 
the  mind  of  man — how  t)est  to  heal  the 
mind,  itself,  not  simply  physically,  but 
spiritually. 

How  best  can  the  genius  of  man  help 
to  banish  the  various  illnesses  of  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system? 

For  the  answers.  I  point  out  scientific 
progress  within  the  material  realm  with- 
in the  Western  World,  yes.  progress  in 
Russia,  as  well.  But  I  point  out,  too,  one 
observer's  report.  It  concerns  one  of  the 
overtones  to  Russian  research — political 
interference,  resulting  in  possible  utter 
misu.se  of  research  for  the  j^rim  purpose 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  brain- 
washing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RI-S.SIAN       Brainwashing       Verst's       UNiren 

States  Re.^earch  ros  Man's  Neuroix>cical 

Well-Beinc 

A  philosopher  once  said.  "On  earth,  the 
ffreatest  of  things  Is  man.  In  man.  the 
greatest  of  thing.s  Is  mind." 

From  the  human  brain  can  come  miracles 
of  creativity  or  terrible  Instruments  of  de- 
struction. 

The  study  of  the  human  mind  Involves 
more,  of  course,  than  the  study  of  the  phys- 
ical brain. 

It  involves  the  study  of  the  essence  of 
man.  which  is  spirit.  lor  man  is  inflmtcly 
more  than  a  collection  of  cells — of  nerves 
and  mufcles  and  bone  and  blood. 

The  scientist,  however,  at  home  and 
abroad,  continues  to  add  Impressively  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  side  of  mind,  the 
10  billion  cells  In   the  hviman  brain. 

OUR      CONSTRUCTIVE      WORK      IN      BETIIESDA      AND 
EI„SEWHERE 

For  purposes  of  understanding  and  heal- 
ing, many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
brain  are  now  being  unlocked  and  nt  a 
faster  pace  than  ever  before  In  history. 

In  Bethesda.  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 
Invaluable  medical  advances  arc  bcltig  made 
in  the  study  of  the  biochemistry  of  the 
brain  as  well  as  on  other  phases  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

Naturally,  as  a  layman.  I  do  not  purport 
to  be  able  to  evaluate  these  advances  from 
a  technical  standpoint. 

But  individuals,  far  more  expert  than  I. 
who  do  report  to  me,  have  the  highest  of 
praise  for  the  American  and  western  Euro- 
pean work  on  which  I  am  now  conveying 
this  data. 

I  am  Informed,  for  example,  of  vital  dis- 
coveries which  are  unfolding  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Features  of  this  work  are  described 
In  a  new  booklet.  Mental  Health,  issued  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  with  an  impressive  sec- 
tion on  brain  physiology.  In  particular,  the 
booklet  reports  on  progress  In  what  is  known 
as  deep  electography  inside  the  brain  Tills 
involves  picking  up  brain  waves  from  deep 
Within  the  brain,  instead  of  just  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  as  In  electroenceph- 
alography. 

Such  deeper  research  may  prove  of  Incal- 
culable value  In  a  host  of  pioneering  studle* 
for  man's  well-being. 

DR.    BTXINCROHN'S    COLUMN    ON    DISEASES 

Answers  are  eagerly  awaited  for  possible 
cures,  relief  and  or  preventatives  for  a  whole 
host  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  which 
Hinict  man. 

How  serious  are  they*  How  many  people  do 
they  all^t?     For  the  answers,  here  are  ex- 


cerpts from  a  recent  column  by  Dr  Peter  J. 
Stelncrohn  entitled  "The  Fight  Against  the 
Nerve  Killers ': 

"There  Isn't  a  week  goes  by  that  I  don't 
receive  heart-rending  letters  from  people  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  Canada 
that  end  with  this  plaintive  plea:  'Why  Isn't 
something  being  done  about  Parkinson's?' 
Or  multiple  sclerosis?  Or  epilepsy?  Or  mus- 
cular dystrophy? 

"Until  lately  these  have  been  the  forgotten 
human  curses.     At  last  we  are  on  the  move. 

"In  this  modern  age  of  sputniks,  Explorers, 
and  other  scientific  marvels.  Its  time  we  got 
around  to  spending  at  least  a  •million  for 
cure  against  every  billion  for  kill.' 

"Diseases  not  so  rare 

"These  neurological  disorder.-?  I  have  men- 
tioned are  not  as  rare  as  you  may  believe: 
Parkinson's  syndrome,  about  15  million 
cases;  cerebral  palsy,  about  500.000  750.000 — 
one-third  of  them  under  21;  multiple  scle- 
rosis. 250.000 — and  similar  conditions.  500,- 
000;  muscular  dystrophy,  200.000 — half  of 
them  in  children  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  13. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Only  because  these  neuroloelcal  disorders 
are  so  stubborn  to  treatment  do  I  believe  it 
Is  high  time  that  we  met  their  onslaught 
head  on.  We  can  only  do  that  effectively  by 
knowing  their  weaknesses  and  strengths. 
And  that  will  only  be  possible  by  Intensive 
research   " 

FINE    RESEARCH     AT     MAYO    CLINIC 

Research  on  the  brain — and  certain  nerv- 
ous systems,  like  other  scientific  research  is. 
of  course,  worldwide.  For  example.  Dr.  Carl 
M.  Sem-Jacobson.  pioneer  In  deep  electrog- 
ranhy  at  the  Rochester  State  Hospital 
(affiliated  with  the  Mayo  Clinic)  has  moved 
to  the  Gaustad  Mental  Hospital  in  Oslo. 
Norway.  There  a  5-year  Ford  Foundation 
grant  will  enable  his  associates  and  him  to 
establish  a  new  center  for  deep  elcctrof^raphy. 

I  understand,  likewise,  that  excellent  work 
has  been  done  at  the  Montreal  Neurological 
Institute  by  Dr.  Wilder  Penfleld,  Its  director, 
and   by  others. 

Recently.  I  sectirrd  ft  brief  summary  re- 
port on  other  encouraging  examples  of 
progress   by   Western   scientists. 

NATIONAL     INSTMUIE      MEMO     SHOWS      FOREIGN 
CONTRIBUrlONS 

There  follow  now  excerpts  from  a  memo- 
randum prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  listing  but  a  few  out  of 
the  great  niany  medical  contributions  by 
European   neurolopical  leaders; 

"Italy:  In  Pisa.  Moruzzi  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing world  neurophysiologists.  His  laboratory 
has  permanent  support  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  an  average  of  10  fellows  a 
year  come  from  abroad  (2-3  from  United 
States)  to  work  under  his  supervision.  Re- 
search deals  with  cerebellum  and  brain  stem 
physiology  and  the  contributions  from  his 
school  are  out.standing  and  original. 

"In  Milan.  Margaria  works  on  effect.s  of 
acceleration  upon  tlie  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  Is  a  regular  consultant  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  his  Important 
results  were  recently  presented  here  in 
Washington. 

"Balrati  (electron  microscopy)  analyzes 
structural-chemical  relationship  in  the  cen- 
tral nervoxis  system. 

"In  Padua.  Cardin  works  on  deafTcren- 
tatlon  and  spinal  cord  physiology. 

"France:  Research  on  artificial  membranes 
and  their  behavior  Is  carried  out  by  Monnier. 

"Fessard  and  his  school  work  on  membrane 
potential  and  very  basic  neurophyslologlcal 
problems  In  general. 

"Oastaut  carries  on  original  Investigation 
on  the  mechanisms  of  conditioning. 

"England:  At  England's  largest  neurolojrl- 
cal    hospitMl,    the   Queens'    Square    NatloiiHl 


Hospital.  Dr.  J.  N.  Cummlngs  has  contributed 
original  research  In  the  heavy  metals  In  Wil- 
son's disease.  More  recently,  he  made  dis- 
coveries In  study  of  gangllosides  in  reference 
to  lipid  abnormalities  In  the  brain. 

"New  Zealand  scientists  as  well  as  English 
laid  the  groundwork  of  message  transmission 
by  nerves.  The  dean  of  nerve  cell  studies  Is 
a  New  Zealander.  Dr  Eocles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  world's  leading  neuropathologist  was 
the  lat«  Dr  G.  Godwin  Greenfield,  a  British 
scientist  who  worked  out  the  pathology  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  He  spent  6 
months  of  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  his 
life  as  a  visiting  scientist  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness. 

"As  publication  of  International  papers. 
sclentUic  meetings,  and  scientific  visitors 
provoke  thoughtful  Interest  In  the  United 
States.  Investigators  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  are 
carrying  out  research  in  these  subjects  which 
engnge  foreign  researchers." 

But  now  let  us  look  toward  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

DR    CARMICHAEL'S  RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
RUSSIA 

Recently.  Dr.  Leonard  Carmlchael.  Secre- 
tary of  the  SiTilthsonian  Institution  pointed 
out  a  somber  phase  of  which  only  a  few 
Americans  may  be  aware.  He  cited  some  of 
the  grim  possible  implications  of  scientific 
study  of  the  brain  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  observed  tliat.  based  on  the  long  history 
of  Communist  brainwa.shlng.  the  Soviets 
may  be  interested  In  the  human  mind  as  a 
part  of  their  overall  strategy  of  remaking 
in;in.  himself,  as  a  new  Communist  robot 

As  cited  in  Science  Newsletter  of  April  26. 
1958.  published  by  Science  Service.  Dr.  Car- 
michael  said.  It  was  conceivable  that  modern 
research  in  brain  study  could  lead  to  novel 
techniciues  for  alteiing  individual  behaviour. 
"Russia,  not  the  United  States,  leads  the 
world  In  many  aspects  of  brain  research." 
Dr  Carmlchael  warned. 

He  urged  the  Free  World  to  do  more  than 
It  has  in  the  recent  past  to  support  compre- 
hensive programs  of  scientific  study  In  this 
complex  and  often  tantalizing  field  of  brain 
research. 

Dr.  Carmlchael  told  the  Borden  Centennial 
Symporlum  meeting  In  New  York  that  Rus- 
sia has  an  elaborate  and  intricately  formu- 
lated pro<?riim  of  research  in  the  higher 
nervous  functions  and  in  the  physiology  of 
behaviour. 

WELCOME       SIGNS       OF       CONSTRUCTIVE       RUSSIAN 
EJTORT 

Naturally,  we  hope  that  program  will  be 
of  service  for  the  welfare  of  man,  not  for  his 
enslavement. 

Fortunately,  there  are  welcome  evidences 
of  Russian  neurological  research  for  man's 
healing,  in  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of 
the  great  medical  profession  everywhere.  I 
am  sure  that  separate  from  the  political 
bosses.  Russian  physicians  are  as  eager  to 
be  of  true  service  to  man  as  are  the  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  profession   anywhere. 

DR.  BAILEYS  DIGEST  OF  RUSSIAN   5-TIAR  PROCTAM 

1  cite.  now.  a  holjjful  report.  Soviet  Neu- 
rology Under  the  Sixth  5-Year  Plan,  as  pre- 
sented by  a  Prof,  N.  I  Grashchenkov.  This 
program  was  factually  and  objectively 
digested  by  one  of  America's  great  scientific 
leaders.  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey.  Director  of  our 
National   Institute  of   Neurological  Diseases. 

Dr.  Bailey  writes: 

"Highlighted  among  the  resolutions  of  the 
20th  Congress  of  the  KPSS  (Kommunls- 
tlcheskaya  Partlya  Sovetskogo  Soyuva — 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union)  wn« 
a  call  for  the  greatest  possible  development 
of  medical  research,  and  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Soviet  scientists  on  lh« 
diticuvery     uf     new     methods     of     dlugnusla. 
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treatment,  and  prevention  In  the  various 
divlaions  of  bovlet  public  health  and  medi- 
cal sciences.  This  resuliition  is  part  ol  the 
&ixth  5-year  plan  (1956  60)  for  ihe  develop- 
ment of  the  naijoiial  economy  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

•■  'Among  the  divisions  of  Soviet  public 
health  and  medical  science,  clinical  neu- 
r<)lo^;y  occupies  a  significant  place  in  the 
sixth  5-year  plan;  its  concrete  problem  is 
the  Improvement  of  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.'  This  statement  was  made  by  Aca- 
demic Prof.  N.  I.  Grashchenkov  of  Moscow, 
on  February  5,  1956,  In  a  presentation  en- 
titled, 'Problems  of  Clinical  Neurology  In  the 
Bixth  5-Year  Plan.' 

•'While  colored  by  philosophical  and  po- 
litical overtones,  Grashchenkov 's  documen- 
tation of  the  Soviet  program  in  clinical 
neurology  under  the  sixth  5-year  plan  is 
positive,  fast-moving,  and  provocative  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  neurokgists  In  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

"Clinical  neurology  is  described  as  being 
essential  to  the  development  of  Soviet 
public  health  and  medical  science  In  the 
current  Soviet  5-ycar  plan.  It  occupies  a 
central  position  in  Soviet  medical  hierarchy 
and  it  represents  the  dynamo  of  the  entire 
organLsm.  Therefore,  progress  made  in 
neurology  contributes  to  progress  In  all  divi- 
sions of  clinical  medicine  and  biology.  The 
development  of  clinical  ncurolo^-,  which 
studies  the  disease  processes  occurring  and 
proceeding  In  the  nervous  system,  contrib- 
utes to  advances  made  in  all  divisions  of 
clinical  metlicine. 

"Further,  clinical  neurology  occiipie."!  a 
significant  place  in  Soviet  medicine,  because 
the  problems  it  faces  are  concrete.  Tliese 
problems  permit  solution  through  advances 
being  made  in  the  basic  neurological  sciences. 
These  include.  In  particular,  neurophysiology 
and  neurochemistry.  tissue  culture,  neuro- 
anatomy, biophysics,  and  the  physical  chem- 
istry of  nervous  processes,  as  well  as  studios 
on  the  fine  structure  of  nervous  activity  by 
phase  contrast  and  electromicroscopy.  In- 
deed. It  may  be  said."  writes  GrashchenKcv. 
'that  wo  are  living  In  a  century  of  great 
speeds,  small  magnitudes,  and  objective  re- 
cordings of  the  tinest  microscopic  and  even 
ultramicro5:coplc  phenomena  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
Our  technical  armament,  and  the  theoretical 
level  of  clinical  neurology  are  thus  defined. •  " 

I  earnestly  hope,  as  im  sure  Dr.  Ballc-y 
and  all  his  associates  hope,  that  the  genuine 
talent  available  in  Ru.-?s!:in  medical  science 
■will  be  dedicated  to  help  human  beings  every- 
where enjiy  their  full  birthright  of  health. 

Tliat  is  the  purpose  of  WHO.  It  is  a  pur- 
pose In  which  all  mankind  Joins  in  a  heart- 
felt "Amen."  as  witnessed  by  the  general 
concord  at  the  WHO  assembly.  Let  there- 
for?, wlrtrned  Interchange  of  ideas,  reports, 
and   exports   take  place. 

Man's  unfulfilled  needs  are  rnnrmous. 

KEIJ>ING    BRAIN-INJURED    VETBn.\NS 

I  Cite  now  Jiist  one  need — that  of  helping 
those  veterans  of  many  nation.s  who  sus- 
tained injuries  to  the  br;iin  during  military 
conflict.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  an  article 
In  the  current  issue  of  World  Veteran: 
"Finland — Brain  injured  help  themselves 
"A  group  of  International  experts  In  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  brain  in- 
juries will  meet  in  Helsinki  in  June,  under 
the  sp:)nsorship  of  the  World  Veterans  Fed- 
eration, the  University  of  Helsinki,  the  Dis- 
abled Ex-Scrviremen's  Associ.vtlon,  and  tlie 
International  Society  for  the  Cripples,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
laternational  Labor  Organization,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization.  While  dlscu.ss- 
Ing  the  experience  g  lined  in  this  Odd  in 
dilfercut  countries  since  World  War  II.  they 
will  be  working  in  clo.se  conjunction  with 
members  of  the  Institute  for  the  Rehabili- 
tation of   Brain  Injured  Veterans  which,   in 


its  present  form,  was  inaugurated  only  about 
1  year  ago. 

"The  windows  of  the  Institute  open  on  a 
supjerb  forest  and  yet  it  1«  only  2  miles  from 
metn)polltan  Helsinki.  The  white.  4-st. ry 
building,  accommodating  90  patients,  wa.s 
recently  bought  by  tiio  Flnnl.'h  Di>;able<l 
Elx-Servicemona  A.s.soclation,  FUEA,  which 
operates  the  institute." 

W'e  earnestly  hope  that  our  own  brain- 
Injury  veterans  in  America  will  be  heljjcd 
manifold. 

PXONEFRING    WORK    IN    WTSCONSTM 

Far  from  Helslnk',  geographically,  and  yet 
near  In  spirit  is  Wisconsin.  Here,  In  Mil- 
waukee, some  months  ago,  200  members  and 
guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  for  the  Drain- 
Injured  Child  met.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  N.  C.  Kephart.  i)rofcssor  of 
psychology  at  Purdue  University. 

In  addition  to  persons  from  many  parts  of 
Wisconsin,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  famed  Cove  Schtxil.  at 
Racine,  Wis.,  founded  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Straus.s. 
International  authority  and  coauthor  with 
Dr.  L.  E  Lehtmen  and  Kephart.  of  works  on 
the  p.sychopathology  and  education  of  the 
brain-lnjured  child. 

Here.  then,  is  another  vital  need — helping 
braln-injured  children;  that  is,  children 
whose  brains  were  injured  before  birth,  at 
the  time  of  birth,  or  after  birth.  Statis- 
ticians estimate  that  from  4  to  6  or  7  cases 
of  brain  injury  occur  at  birth,  for  every 
1 .000  youngsters. 

Look,  now,  at  another  phase  of  the  need. 

rlNI    REPORT    mOM    WISCONSIN    DEPARTMENT    ON 
VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

In  my  own  State,  I  cite  still  another  exam- 
ple of  pioneering  and  progress.  It  is  a  re- 
port on  one  problem  of  the  braln^the  Illness 
known  as  epilepsy,  with  it.s  abnormal  br^ln 
waves  and  convulsive  srlzures.  From  the 
rehabilitation  division  of  Wi-sconsln's  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
has  come  the  spleikdid  report  entitled  'So- 
ciety and  Solrures,"  fhowing  the  legal  and 
▼ocatlonal  problems,  yes.  the  opportunities, 
in  this  connection.  The  reix>rfs  19  pages 
are  an  Impressive  proof  of  man's  Interest  in 
his  fellow  human   beings. 

I  commend  all  thoRe  in  my  own  State  who 
have  helped  perfect  Wi.sconsin's  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  play  to  the  epileptic. 

WHAT  I.S  RELATION    BETWEEN   BRAIN   INJITRT   AND 
.ICVENILE    DEIINQUENCY? 

In  another  area.  2  weeks  airo.  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion In  Snn  Francisco,  there  were  reported 
some  extremely  Interesting  scientliic  studies 
in  the  field  of  the  brain. 

One  such  study,  as  described  by  Earl  Ubell. 
science  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune. Indicated  that  the  brains  of  Juvenile 
delinquents  may  be  more  involved  in  their 
ml.'behavior  than   their  minds. 

Mr.  Ubell  went  on  to  state:  "In  many 
cases— many  more  than  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe — some  malfunctioning  of  the 
nerve  cells  and  pathways  of  the  brain  may 
lead  to  a  kind  of  personality  that  gets  Into 
trouble.  One  of  the  papers  on  damaged 
brains  reported  on  100  cases  of  children  and 
youths  who  had  suffered  from  brain  inflam- 
mation. As  a  result  they  were  hypcrexclta- 
ble.  Impulsive,  distractable,  and  extremely 
emotional." 

Who  is  to  know  how  many  youngsters  who 
get  into  trouble  may  do  so,  at  least  in  part, 
because  of  biochemical  factors  which  we  do 
not  even  begin  to  fully  understand? 

Let  us  therefore  spur  our  research. 

CONCLUSION 

Fortunately,  a  great  many  other  Instances 
could  b«'  cited  by  observers  far  more  quali- 
fied than  I  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation  where 
doctors  and  lawyers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians, and  others  are  at  work,  step  by  step. 


In  advancing  men's  hcjrlznns.  men's  under- 
standing, men's  record  of  humaniiarlanism. 

I  feel  couhdent  that  tliis.  too.  U  what  Rus- 
sian doctors  and  what  the  Russian  people 
want,  and  wliat  all  peoples  want.  Let  man's 
brain  be  dedicated  to  man's  good.  Let  the 
soul  of  man  be  uplifted,  not  debased. 

Let  not  the  brain  bo  mis^ised.  be  washed 
by  evil  comnussars.  so  as  to  n.ake  of  man 
but  a  robot  of  the  state,  an  unthinking  brute. 
m.uilpulate<l  by  drugs  or  other  me<ins,  as 
but  a  tool  of  other  men. 

There  Is  so  much  good  to  be  done  by 
science:  let  not '  Its  elTorts  be  wrongly 
channeled. 

We  Americans  believe  In  man  created  In 
the  Imiige  of  God.  We  are  interested  la 
man— whole  and  happy.  We  have  respect  for 
msn's  privacy,  fur  his  dignity,  for  his  inviola- 
bility. We  believe  In  cooperating  with  all 
legitimate  Russian  or  any  other  scientific 
effort  for  man's  good,  but  certainly  not  tor 
evil  purposes. 

Science  for  peace  Is  a  matter  close  to  our 
hearts,  as  President  Eisenhower  so  well  In- 
dicated In  January  in  his  liistoric  state  of 
the  Union  message. 


Graduation  Day  Address  by  the  PresiJeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or     MARTLMTD 

IN  TI'E  SFNATE  OF  THE  U.VITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1958 

Ml-.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  tills  week  Mount  St  Marys  Col- 
Icue.  at  Emmitsburs,  Md..  celebrated  iLs 
150th  anniversary.  On  Uiat  occa.sion  Uie 
Pre.sidcnt  of  the  United  States  dehverrd 
the  commencement  day  address,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  text  of 
that  addre.ss  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  m  the  Recop.d, 
as  follows: 

[Fiom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  3.  1958) 

Text   of   Gradvation    Addiess    bt    Presidu.nt 

Archbishop  iPranrjs!  K»v>ueh.  Gov  |T^eo- 
d'.re  R  \  M-KcUlin.  Srnnfor  |J.  Glenn) 
Beall.  M.-^gr  fjohn  L|  Sheridan,  faculty, 
students,  and  guests  of  Motmt  St  Mary's 
College,  today  I  fulfiU  a  long-held  ambition. 
Since  1918  when  I  was  assigned  command  of  a 
camp  in  Getty.sburg,  Pa  .  I  have  been  travel- 
ing this  road  Just  beyond  the  front  of  this 
college,  and  never  before  have  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  In  and  meet  its  person- 
nel, to  see  inside— what  you  feel,  the  spirit 
of  the  periple  here. 

And  before  I  proceed  further,  may  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  men  of 
this  graduatln'»  class.  I  want  to  make  npe- 
clal  mention  of  the  young  Marine  officers  now 
Just  entering  their  commL^slons.  I  am  very 
proud  of  that  chorus  and  I  am  grateful  for 
their  courtesy  in  singing  two  of  the  songs 
which  have  been  part  of  West  Point  for  lo 
these  many  years. 

I  am  interested  In  this  college  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  One  of  them  Is  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  told  me  about  Its 
founding. 

I  hear  that  Father  [John)  DuBois  [founder 
of  the  college]  came  to  this  country  with  an 
Introduction  from  Lafayette.  It  seems  to 
me  there  was  a  certain  symbolism  that  a 
great  champion  of  freedom  collaborated  with 
a  great  educator  as  Father  DuBoU  came  to 
this  country. 

This  was  carried  on.  thl."?  symboTI.sm.  tn  a 
further    adventure    in    Father    DuBuis'    life 
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when  he  was  taught  English  by  Patrick 
Henry.  Again  friendship,  traditions  of 
learning    and    freedom    were    symbolized    In 

their    union. 

THERE  IS  A  SYMBOLISM 

Then  In  the  year  1808  when  Father  DuBols 
o'jened  the  doors  of  this  college,  the  United 
Slates  had  just  closed  the  doors  to  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  In  this  country.  And 
again  It  would  seem  to  me  there  Is  a  symbol- 
ism If  not  merely  a  fortunate  coincidence  be- 
tween these  two  events 

Now  the  most  significant  of  all  of  these 
facts  of  Mnint  St  Marys  early  history  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  frontier  institute.  I 
am  told  that  Father  DuBols  built  a  log  cabin. 
And  from  that  day  it  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered. He  exemplified,  and  certainly  his 
students  exemplified  those  qualities  that 
ha\c  meant  so  much  to  America.  Indeed, 
they  have  seemed  to  be  characteri.'tlc  of 
America — courage,  creativity,  self-reliance. 
Ho  was  indeed  a  frontiersman. 

N5W.  today,  let  me  Fay  a  word  to  the 
graduating  cla^^s.  I  have  no  advice  to  give 
you  but  had  I  felt  like  doing  so  I  would  have 
immediately  changed  my  mind  because  I 
think  your  young  valedictorian  has  given  you 
all  In  the  way  of  advice  coupled  with  de- 
termination, courage,  and  spirit  and  the  will 
to  do  that  Is  needed  to  be  spoken  from  this 
platform. 

By  the  way.  I  congratulate  you.  young 
man.  by  saying  it's  the  bcbt  college  valedic- 
tory lever  heard. 

Now.  not  long  ago  I  read  a  little  document 
where  a  college  Junior  asked  a  quoEtion. 
•First."  he  said,  "there  are  no  more  frontiers, 
so  what  Is  there  to  crusade  about?" 

This  question  almf)st  bames  me,  the  eplrlt 
of  that  youngster  as  he  uttered  It.  Personal- 
ly. I  think  there  are  more  frontiers  to  explore, 
more  crusades  that  need  Ui  be  waged,  than 
ever  before  In  our  history.  Merely  because  we 
have  conquered  the  rivers  and  mountains  of 
our  country,  that  we  have  expanded  until 
there  is  no  more  unclaimed  land  in  this  great 
continent,  where  Indeed  In  all  the  world 
only  tiie  Arctic  and  Antarctic  zones  seem  to 
offer  any  great  remaining  adventure— adven- 
ture that  is  sought  and  fulfilled  only  In 
exploring. 

PROBLEMS  BETOBE  NATION 

Tet  think  of  the  things  there  are  to  do 
within  the  United  States  S!um  clearance, 
elimination  of  .>:ubstandard  living  conditions, 
bringing  up  the  education  of  those  where 
education  has  been  halted  along  tlie  way 
Combating  Juvenile  delinquency,  bringing  up 
our  children  so  we  do  not  have  to  correct 
crime  but  to  prevent  It.  to  give  them  the 
spirit  and  the  belief  In  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  so  that  they  will  not  get  Into  miser- 
able Juvenile  courts  because  of  gangster-like 
activity. 

Then  the  racial  problems  that  each  of  us 
must  take  to  his  heart.     If  we  believe  in  the 


Constitution.  If  we  believe  the  words  of  our 
founding  documents,  where  they  say  that 
men  are  created  equal,  meaning  equal  before 
the  law.  meaning  their  equality  in  every  polit- 
ical, legal,  and  economic  aspect  of  their  lives. 

But  beyond  the  crusades  that  will  have  to 
be  waf.'ed  for  many  long  years  before  all  these 
problems  are  6<ilved  is  the  global  struggle. 
This  of  course  has  at  its  core  the  struggle  be- 
tween atheistic  communism  and  every  kind 
of  free  government  which  has  its  true  roots 
In  a  deeply  felt  religiovis  faith. 

Since,  If  we  believe  In  human  dignity,  the 
value  of  the  Individuals  soul,  if  we  believe  in 
every  right  which  our  founders  said  was 
given  to  us  by  our  Creator,  then  we  must  hold 
fast  to  the  conviction  that  this  struggle  of 
ours  Is  truly  a  combat  between  this  atheistic 
doctrine. 

But  more  than  Just  the  statement  of  this 
world  struggle,  think  of  this:  think  of  the 
mass  awakening  of  peoples  throughout  the 
globe,  newly  founded  nations.  Nations  whose 
people  who  have  been  denied  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  you  young  gentlemen  in  every 
kind  of  economic  activity  and  opportunity, 
everything  In  the  way  of  education,  spiritual 
development.  They  are  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  twentieth  century  overnight.  For 
5,000  years  many  of  them  have  made  no 
progress. 

And  so — since  the  United  States  that  re- 
alizes that  freedom  and  liberty  are  one  and 
indivisible — we  cannot  ourselves  enjoy  them 
If  we  deny  them  to  someone  else.  Then  we 
under.uand  what  our  responsibility  Is  to  all 
this  great  awakening  mass  of  people:  To 
make  certain  that  they  do  not  fall  Into  Im- 
mense dislocations  and  strange  misunder- 
standings. 

NEFD  to  do  more 

America  recognizes  its  need  to  help  these 
people.  We  have  tried  to  do  so.  Much  has 
been  done,  not  always  wisely,  taut  always  with 
a  good  heart.  And  every  person  in  tins  room 
has  contributed  to  that  help. 

We  need  lo  do  more. 

Today  I  think  It  Is  a  truism,  that  most 
of  us  recognize  and  clearly  appreciate,  to 
say;  America  can  no  longer  be  Isolated.  It 
Is  a  part  of  the  world.  It  must  behave  as 
It  carries  onward  Its  part.  In  the  beliefs.  In 
the  convictions,  in  the  faiths  that  are 
America. 

If  we  don't  do  that,  tlien  we  will  be  fail- 
ures In  the  world  and  this  glorious  clvUiza- 
tion  of  ours  will  indeed  decline. 

Now  let  me  read  to  you  a  short  extract  from 
a  newspaper  account  that  Illustrates  the 
depths  of  the  misunderstandings  in  some  of 
these  countries. 

This  is  an  article  written  by  a  man  who 
had  been  travoling  in  Nepal,  a  little  king- 
dom on  the  northern  border  of  India. 

He  said:  "The  motives  of  the  United  States 
seem  obscure  even  to  the  better  Informed 
Nepalese.  To  the  more  than  90  percent  of 
the    population    who    can    neither    read    nor 


write,  the  American  efforts  defy  all  under- 
standing. The  unfamiliarlty  with  western 
ways  reflects  Nepalese  isolation.  Before  1950 
only  24  Europeans  of  any  nationality  had 
ever  penetrated  into  Katmandu,  the  capital 
city,  located  In  the  sacred  valley,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

Most  of  these  8.500.000  Nepalese.  many  of 
whom  are  shepherds  or  prow  rice  or  Jute, 
have  never  traveled  In  a  wheeled  vehicle  of 
any  sort. 

And  although  there  are  believed  to  be  at 
least  20  million  cows  in  Nepal,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  in  Texas,  thoy  are  all  sacred 
and  thus  of  no  economic  value  to  the  popu- 
lation, most  of  which  lives  In  extreme  poverty. 

My  friends,  there  are  such  treniendous 
pioneering  tasks  to  undertake  today  that  I 
believe  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  anyone  of 
your  elders  here  today,  if  he  could  have  one 
wish,  would  be  to  be  Joining  this  class,  start- 
ing out  to  see  v, h.it  he  could  do  about  It.  We 
must  help  to  get  the  world  forward.  We 
must  not  get  twisted  into  hatred  and  vio- 
lence and  destruction  of  the  freedoms  that 
the  world  seeks. 

Indeed,  this  problem  Is  so  hazy  In  Its  out- 
lines and  so  difficult  tliat  we  are  going  to 
teach  many  people  wliat  freedom  means, 
before  there  Is  any  hope  that  they,  them- 
selves, will  want  It.  This  seems  difficult  to 
us.  We  like  to  live  as  we  live.  We  like  to 
live  as  we  choose,  to  .^peak  as  we  choose,  to 
think  as  we  choose,  and  earn  as  we  choose — - 
subject  to  taxes. 

They  know  nothing  of  what  that  means. 
These  freedoms  that  are  so  precious  to  us, 
more  precious — Patrick  Henry  said,  at  least  — 
than  life  itself,  are  not  going  to  be  won  for 
them  until  they  understand  what  freedom  is. 

So  the  two  great  things  I  should  think  to 
crusade  for.  to  simplify  the  whole  matter  is: 
Justice  at  home  and  abroad,  and  world  peace 
for  all  of  us. 

CORE    or    THE     STRt^CCLE 

One  more  word.  I  personally  think  that 
the  traditions  of  the  religiously  oriented  col- 
leges become  more  and  more  Important.  As 
I  pointed  out.  I  believe  that  the  core  of  the 
struggle  between  the  free  and  the  despotic 
world  today  is  that  between  a  religious  faith 
and  an  atheistic  dictatorship. 

If  that  Is  true,  then  I  can  see  no  limits 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  college, 
where  faith  In  our  God  Is  put  at  the  very 
cornerstone  of  all  that  we  hope  to  achieve — 
all  America,  or  any  one  of  us  individually. 

And  so  1  salute  the  faculty,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  students,  and  the  alumni  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  on  their  150th  an- 
niversary. It  has  been  a  very  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  be  here.  I  am  particularly 
touched  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
authorities  in  making  me  an  honorary  doctor 
in  this  Institution.  So  I  shall  hope  that  the 
future  will  give  me  the  chance,  now  and 
then,  to  see  one  of  my  fellow  graduates. 

Thank  you. 


SENATE 

l-'itinw,  Jim:  O,   1*.(.").S 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a  m. 
Rev.    Robert    W.    Olcwiler.    minister, 
Grace   Reformed   Church,   Wa.shington, 
D.  C,  offered  the  following   prayer: 

O  God,  we  remember  with  grateful 
hearts  the  sacrificial  .service  of  outstand- 
ing men,  to  whom  justice,  mercy,  and 
reverence  are  fundamental  qualities  of 
good  citizenship. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  Nation,  ■v^-hich 
today  is  set  amid  the  perplexities  of  a 
changing  order  and  face  to  face  with 


a  great  new  ta.sk.  Bless  our  land  with 
honorable  industi-y.  sound  learning,  and 
pure  living,  and  in  all  time  of  trouble 
let  not  our  trust  in  Thee  fail. 

Give  couraf,'e  and  wLsdom  to  Thy  serv- 
ants on  whom  Thou  hast  laid  the  bur- 
den of  legislative  authority,  that  they 
may  always  love  justice  more  than  pow- 
er, and  lead  us  in  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

Grant,  our  Father,  that  none  shall 
ne'ilect  opportunities  of  good,  ■v\hich 
Thou  givest  unto  us,  nor  yield  to  temp- 
tations from  which  Thou  art  ready  to 
guard  us.  May  the  vision  of  what  we 
mifjht  be  convict  us  of  what  we  are, 
so  that  we  may  achieve  the  grace  of  true 
humility  and  willing  obedience  to  Thy 


holy    purpose.     This    we    ask    for    Thy 
name's  sake.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  5,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with, 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  MiLler.  one 
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of  h\n  i(»rrptirlp.<i,  Jind  he  nniT^uncH 
that  tho  PiMlclrnt  hud  appiovrd  and 
»ltmrd  tho  following  acts  and  Joint  rc«o- 
lutlonfl; 

On  June  4,  lOOn; 
n    3l!in    Au  act  tut  lh«  reU«f  of  Mutthew 

ti  J  1(0*  IQO.  Julnt  Mtolutlun  null  wri  IiiK 
till  uppruprtullon  to  tnabl*  iho  Uitiiva  uiuIl-* 
Ui  exttftul  «n  lnvlliitli)n  to  it>o  Intcnitttloijul 
Clvlt  AvlRtlun  Oriinnlzutlun  to  UolU  tita  I2IU 
■ototon  ur  lu  u»M!iubly  Ui  tUo  UiUicU  Stuleti 
In  l'JC0;  and 

8.  J  Ile8.  171.  Joint    reeolutlon    to    ftmeiid 
MCtlon  217  u(   the  National  UuUKlng  Act. 
On  June  6,   1058: 

S  2418.  An  act  to  authorize  a  poyment  to 
the  Goveruaieut  of  Denmailt. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  ill  executive  sesi^ion, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messapes  from  the 
P'.esident  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sevi  ral  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  TIIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa'^scd  the  follow int;  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concunenco  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R  12r.9.'i  An  act  to  provide  a  1-ypar  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corp<»rutP  normal-tiix 
rate  and  of  certain  excl.sc-tax  rates;  and 

H  R.  1273a.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flscil 
year  ending  June  30.  1059,  and  Xor  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H  R  12605  An  net  to  provide  a  l-j'c«r  ex- 
tension of  the  extrittng  corporate  normal-trx 
rate  and  of  certain  exclse-tfix  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R.  12738.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  nf  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committer  nn  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIIJG 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow::i'.j 
committees  or  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  tlie  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investifrations 
of  the  Commutee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Governmental 
Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DLT^I^:G 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.'^.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


ui^iial  momlnff  hour.  T  afk  unanimous 
consent  thnt  »tntcmrnt«  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  mlnutci. 

The  PREHIDFNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  l«  no  fjidercd. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texiin,  Mr  PichI- 
dcnt,  I  MUKtiefct  the  abni'iirr  of  a  quorum 

'Ihc  FRKHIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  CW-rk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  r)f  Texa.i.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  c:i!l  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  BOX  CO. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  messatie  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives amending  S.  118.  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Genrr.il  Box  Co. 

1  he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
118  >  for  the  relief  of  the  General  Box  Co., 
which  was,  on  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out 
••$13,143.10"  and  in.sert  '•$10,801." 

Mr.  JOHNSC)N  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  pa.<:scd  by  the  Renatf,  thi.s  bill 
provided  for  an  award  of  $13,143.10 
for  certain  timber  owned  by  the  claim- 
ant, which  was  destroyed  by  the  United 
States  Army  cnsinecrs  during  the  course 
of  the  conitrucUon  of  a  levee.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  reduced 
the  award  in  the  amount  of  $2,342.10, 
which  rcprerents  certain  costs  cf  litiga- 
tion incurred  by  the  claimant. 

Mr.  President,  the  parties  interested 
in  the  claim  are  not  disposed  to  object  to 
the  amendment.  I  have  had  this  matter 
cleared  with  the  diatingui;ihcd  minority 
representation. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  a!;reein<i  to  the  motion  of 
the  Sicnator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  Cf^MMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letter,  which  were  referred  as 

indicated: 

Ame.noments  to  the  Bi'DcrT  for  Fiscal  Year 
1955  (S.  Doc  No.  103) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress,  amendments  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  19.'9.  Involving  a 
net  Increane  of  •590.023.000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — Military  functions  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  >;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

DijPOsmoM  or  ETxecuttve  Papfjis 
A  lettfT  from  tho  Actitig  ArchUl.st  of  the 
United  Htates.  tran.smlttlne.  pursuant  to  isw, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  fUea 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Ooveriuucnt  which  are  not  needed  In  llie 
conduct  of  business  and  have  iio  pcrmajieut 
Talue  or  hl.storlcal  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 


romr«iir'r>f^  p«p«"fV  tn  a  J.^lnt  *'ol#»rt  Com- 
m  'toe  on  thr  Ui»ix>i>uion  ul  Tapi  ri  in  th« 
Sxacuiive  Urpartiitei.ta. 

Ihe  IRESIDENT  pro  Irmpnrc  np- 
poinlcd  Mr  Johnmton  of  flouth  CudIIiiiv 
nnd  Mr  CAnrroM  mrmbrrn  of  the  com- 
millre  on  the  part  of  the  Henate, 


REiXJLUTION  OP  FEDERATION  OP 
AN!ER!C.AN  Cl'IUENb  OF  GERMAN 
DESCENT 

Mr  CAR!. f  ON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  hud  the  pnv:lcne  of  fcpeukinn  at 
the  annual  German-.Amencan  celebra- 
tion in  Norih  Bergen.  N  J..  and  at  that 
time  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
thousands  of  very  fine  German-Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This  year,  on  May  26.  the  Federation 
of  American  Cilizeixs  of  German  Eie^-cent 
held  another  meeLinft  and  adopted  a 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  reuiuttcalion 
of  Germany. 

I  a'k  unanimous  con'-ont  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ticn  was  referred  to  the  Cjmmittoe  on 
Fjreisn  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Iron  Cvirtaln  still  cuts  off 
millions  of  Germans  fmm  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen In  a  cruel  and  unwarranted  sepa- 
ration;  and 

Whereas  this  doplomble  dHiflon  Is  In  the 
opinion  of  mo.it  quallfl»d  observers  detri- 
mental to  stable  and  orderly  conditions  in 
central  Europe;  and 

Wherc;is  this  opprerslre  segregation  of  a 
common  people  Into  separate  parts  Is  en- 
tirely Incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter;  and 

Whereas  this  tragic  condition  hns  con- 
tinued for  13  long  years  nccompf<nlcd  by  un- 
told htiman  sufTerlng  and  degradation: 
Therefore 

Thournnda  of  German-American  cttirens. 
assembled  at  t)ie  bixth  Auuual  (Jcrman- 
American  Day.  Nortli  BerKen.  N.  J.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Citizeiia  of  Ocrmau  Descent  In  the  United 
t:talo8  of  America,  liic  .  urgently  appeal  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
our  State  Department  shall  InsUt  that  dls- 
cusr<lons  ou  Ccrmnu  reunification  be  placed 
upon  the  agenda  of  any  summit  meeting  or 
similar  conference  and  that  specific  steps  to 
ctTect  the  reunion  of  all  of  the  German  peo- 
ple bi?  adopted;  and  therefore 

Tbf y  urge  that  the  folluwiig  words  of  the 
eminent  American  educator  and  former 
Amb.i.'sador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany.  Jamea  B.  Couout.  be  heeded:  "The 
last  thing  that  anyone  In  the  Free  World 
should  say  Is  tlwit  we  are  content  to  sec 
Germany  divided." 


PLIGHT  OF  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY— 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  p:c- 
.•'cnt  for  appropriate  reference  three  re.<-o- 
lutions  adopted  by  orrnnizations  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  relatlnp  to  the  pligl  t 
of  the  railroad  Industry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  tl.e  resolutions  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fare;.;n  Commerce,  and 
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ordered  to  bo  printed  In  the  nEcoRD.  ai 
loUows . 

VtLLACK  or  Pi  Aim  t., 

nta'fi'-u.  N  r. 

At  the  rppT'ilT  rrifetlnir  nf  the  vitlnff 
beard  of  DUitdrll.  N  Y  ,  li^ld  M'v  20.  1058, 
til*  fiiU'ivinK  re  olutlnii   wan  iitlMpted  ; 

"W'hrrcn*  the  rtillr'>n<U  nrr  ri  vital  f:ictor 
tn  the  economy  of  our  rifiiinunlty,  a«  well 
as  that  nf  Bin't  and  Nation,  ond  tu  our 
national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  If  the  %'ll!nge  of  Bln»d«»ll  and 
townrhip  of  ITf.mburg  are  to  continue  to 
r»«p  the  benef  ts  r  t  this  er-irnllnl  free  entrr- 
prlM  transportation  system,  rriu-f  fri-m  s"me 
of  the  legislative  re  trictlonB  of  the  railroads 
In  Imp.-ratlve    New.  therefore.  »>e  It 

"Retmlvrd.  That  the  \:!l:i"e  l>?);ird  of  E'.ris- 
dell  requesig  prompt  nffl:niaiue  actli,i\  be 
taken  by  the  Conpress  of  the  United  Stales 
to  make  tlie  necefFary  practical  changes 
that  will  permit  the  Nation's  railroads  to  Im- 
prove their  financial  condition." 

I  certify  this  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
above  resolution. 

John  .S  Prn'  ak. 

Village  C'eik. 


Re.solution  of  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town 
of  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Whereas  this  board  recognises  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  PennsyUania  and  Erie 
Railroad  Cos.  to  the  overall  economy 
Of  this  community,  not  only  from  the  stnnd- 
jxilnt  of  furnishing  tranrportation  of  prod- 
ucts and  raw  ni:'terlal8  to  and  from  Its  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  transportation  of  pa^-engcrs 
(Erie),  but  al?o  be-^ausc  of  the  large  amount 
of  tax  Income  paid  by  raid  r.TUronds  Into  all 
branches  of  local  government  In  this  town- 
ship; and 

Whereas  this  bor.'d  Is  cognizant  of  the 
severe  threat  to  the  continued  successful 
operation  of  the.'e  railroads  posed  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  statutes  under  which 
they  presently  operate,  and  underrtands  tliat 
Senate  bill  No  3778  Introduced  by  Senator 
Smathfrs  Is  designed  to  alleviate  ."iuch  con- 
ditions and  to  permit  the  railroads  to  operate 
on  a  more  economical  and  profltable  basis 
which  It  Is  believed  will  be  in  the  overall 
public  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  upon  mo- 
tion duly  made,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
carried.  It  is 

Reaolved.  Tlint  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  board 
that  the  railroads  arc  In  real  need  of  reme- 
dial legislation  to  permit  more  economical 
and  profltable  operation  necessary  for  their 
very  survival,  and  that  the  Smalhers  bill 
above  mentioned  Is  designed  to  accomplish 
those  ends  and  is  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  review  and  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  If  found  by  our  rei)rerentatlvcs  to 
be  otherwise  reasonable  and  valid,  would 
seem  to  Justify  their  support,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  this  board  to  our 
New  York  State  Senators,  Hon.  Irving  M. 
Ives  and  Hon.  jAct>B  K.  jAvrr.s,  and  to  our 
Congressman,  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Recu. 


Local  15  182.  Oil,  Chemical. 

AND  Atomic  Woukers  Union, 
Siagara  Fa}L'<,  N.  Y..  June  2,  1958 
Hon   Jacob  N.  Javits. 

United  States  Senate. 

Wasliinglon    D   C. 
DE\t  Senator;  Please  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
Its  people,  in  times  of  j>eace  and  of  national 
emergency,  depends  on  an  efficient,  economi- 
cal, and  prosperous  common  carrier  trans- 
port system,  of  which  the  railroads  are  a 
m.tjor  segment,  and 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  this  community, 
as  reflected  In  employment  and  industrial 
p'iyroUs,  depends  in  large  part  on  llie  volume 


nf  mnt<<rlnl».  supplies,  and  services  purchased 
annually  by  the  iftllrr>nd«:  lu.d 

Whereas  the  railroad*  today  are  faced 
Willi  a  dire  rmercency  from  wiiolly  in  ulc- 
qu  le  earnings  brought  about  largely  by  ovrr- 
reuuluiion  and  inequitable  compciuive  con- 
ditions.  and  rmrrKcncy  inhich  serioucly 
tliu-.iuii»  their  coniinu'-tl  exuience  under 
pt.\ate  owiuTbhip  and  operation;  and 

'  Whercai.  11  Ik  ti.r  consJderwl  opinion  of 
moiit  exptru  that  a  series  of  rallrond  bank- 
rupicicn  m  w  might  well  trigger  both  Gov- 
ernment ojHTatlon  of  rnllroaUs  and  a  general 
economic  debacle:  Therefore  be  it 

'Renolred.  That  Local  15  182,  Oil.  Chemi- 
cal, nnd  Atomic  Workers  International  Union. 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  t.Tke  Immediate  action  to: 

"(a)  Assure  competitive  equality  In  the 
field  of  tr.'\nrportRtlon; 

"(bt  Relieve  the  railroads  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  monopoly  regulation  ujider 
which  they  are  now  forced  to  operate:  and 

"(c>  Provide  self-liquidating  financial  re- 
lief to  the  railroads  to  tide  them  over  this 
emerfency." 

Local  15^  182.  0;1.  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  further  rccom- 
niciicis  lliat  these  rtinodiul  measures  be  taken 
simultaneously,  by  the  Congress  since  tlicy 
arc  Inseparable  parts  of  a  program  designed. 
In  the  public  Interest,  to  restore  fair  com- 
petition In  the  field  of  transport;  reduce  un- 
employment of  work  on  production  of  tlie 
huge  volume  of  m.iter'.nl,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ice's which  the  railroads  could  purchase  if 
they  were  assured  of  a  fighting  chance  to 
operate  profitably;  asstirs  adequate  trans- 
portntion  facilities  for  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  for  the  national  defense;  and, 
avrid  Government  operation  of  our  railroads. 

R-'.'^^psctfully  submitted. 

Constantino  D  Mataba23;o. 

Secretary. 


PRESERVATION    OF    WII DFRNESS 
AREA.S— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  its  36th  annual  convention 
in  Colorado  Sprinris.  Colo  .  ur.trin??  lenris- 
lative  action  to  pre.'^prve  our  wilderness 
areas,  as  embodied  in  Senate  bill  1176. 
introduced  by  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  R>:coRn,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rf-soLrrioN  No.  5 — WiLDERNrss  Preservation 

Whereas  the  protection  and  perpetuation 
of  wilderness  was  one  of  the  major  con- 
servation principles  upon  which  tlie  Izaak 
V.'alton  League  was  founded;  and 

Whereas  the  League  from  its  earliest  days 
has  steadfastly  supported  programs  at  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels  for  the  protec- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  wilderness:  and 

Whereas  tiie  wilderness  system  developed 
within  our  national  forests,  national  parks, 
wildlife  refugees.  Indian  reser\  atlons,  and 
public  domain  lands  has  demonstrated  Its 
great  public  value  In  land  management  pro- 
grams  of   the   Federal   Government;    nnd 

Whereas  tlie  pressures  being  multiplied  on 
wilderness  by  population  expansion,  swiftly 
growing  urbanization,  Industrlaltzatlon,  and 
increasingly  Intensive  development  of  all  re- 
sources, may  mean  detriment  and  loss  un- 
less wilderness  preservation  Is  recognized  as 
an  Important  component  of  sound  land 
management  policy:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  bp  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Inc.,  in  its  iClli.  ar.nual  convention 


aMnrmblrd  thin  15tH  day  ff  Mav  JfHi  in 
Cf'tcada  .V;>*i>ip«,  Colo  ,  'Hiat  llie  t.er,(Tue  re- 
afflrms  it^  traditional  policy  of  nfpjx'rt  of 
wllderneM  prr«^?,illon  and  rr^pectfnlly 
tirae  the  Conirresii  to  like  fuich  legijilaiivt 
ac'ionn  no  i*lll  r^tnhlioh  mldcrnen*  pr.'i.rr- 
VHtioti  nn  nntioniil  pMliry  In  the  mAtuicrnirnt 
of  the  Federal  piibiU  lands  fur  the  toiol 
welfare  of  prewnt  and  future  g«-nenitlon« 
and  commendi  U)  the  CongrcM,  the  wMdcr- 
nefcs  preservation  principles  cmivxlied  In 
revuion*  of  a.  Il7fl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  revolu- 
tions adopted  on  May  23  by  the  board 
of  tru-stees  of  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation at  the  association's  annual  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  association 
v.a?  a  stron;:;  endcr  emcnt  of  Senate  bill 
1176,  the  wilderness  bill,  which  I  had 
L^iC  honor  to  spon.sor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  endor.>:ement  be  printed  in 
the  Recohd,  and  appropriately  referred. 

Thci'e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kesoli'tion   on    National   Wilderness 
Preservation  Ststem 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Parks 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  on  May  23, 
1958.  reaffirms  Its  support  of  legislation  now 
before  Congress  to  provide  Congressional 
recognition  of  the  concept  of  wildernc.:s 
preservation  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Tho 
association  has  studied  this  proposal  through 
its  formulative  stages  for  more  than  10  years, 
nnd  hris  contributed  to  its  definition  in  the 
form  of  legislation.  The  present  revision  of 
S.  1176.  now  belnjj  considered  by  the  De- 
partments and  tlie  Congress,  represents.  In 
the  opinion  of  t)ie  board,  a  sound.  eRirient, 
and  equitable  proposal  which  meets  all  im- 
portant questions  that  have  been  raised. 
nic  b.^ard  strongly  recommends  enactment 
of  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 


RESOLUTION  OF  N.ATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL. NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE 
BOARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
National  Jewi:  h  Welfare  Board  urging 
continued  .support  of  tlie  Slate  of  Israel 
and  a  speedy,  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Forei'^n  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ISRAKL RE.S0Lt.T10N  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 

Cdu.vcil  of  the  National  Jlwi.'-h  Wri  f,\re 
Board  at  Its  Biennial  Convention,  Aphil, 
18  20,   1958.  Washington.  D    C. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  con- 
vention assembled  In  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  20,  1058.  extends  warm  greetings  and 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  their  state.  It  proudly 
acclaims  the  heroic  accompllEhments  In  the 
State  of  Israel  achieved  throtigh  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  Its  people  and  the  assistance  of 
Jews  and  non-Jews  throughout  the  world. 
Tud.Ty  the  ancient  Jcv.i:,li  homeland  stands 
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M  A  great  baatlon  of  democracy  In  the 
Xdlddle  East. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  ha«  had 
a  continuing  interest  In  and  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Israel  since  Its  found- 
ing. As  the  national  association  of  Jewish 
Community  Community  Centers  and  YMHA's 
In  the  United  States,  It  has  given  Us  active 
aid  In  the  development  of  parallel  Institu- 
tions In  Israel.  It  has  encouraged  the  Jewl.sh 
Community  Centers  of  America  to  support 
the  Jerusalem  YM  and  YWHA  (Beth  Hanoar 
Halvrl).  It  notes  with  gratification  the 
■widespread  participation  of  American  center 
members  In  the  recent  Maccablah  held  In 
Israel.  These  and  other  programs  embraced 
In  the  Jewish  Community  Center  World 
Fellowship  are  helplni?  to  forge  a  strong  spir- 
itual bond  between  American  Jewry  and  the 
citizenry  of  the  State  of  Israel;  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That — 

(1)  The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
recommends  to  its  constituent  membership 
ongoing  support  in  every  way  possible  for  the 
people  of  Israel. 

(2»  We  ask  our  Government  to  continue 
Its  economic  aid  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

(3)  We  request  our  Government  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  economic  aid  for  the 
entire  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East  which  shall  become  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
peace  between  Arabs  and   Israelis. 

( 4 1  We  request  our  Department  of  State  to 
make  every  effort  through  the  United  Nations 
to  push  aggressively  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

(5)  We  request  our  Government  to  extend 
to  Israel  the  necessary  guarantees  to  Insvire 
her  against  aggression  from  any  source;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelatUms  Committee,  and  chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 


PROHIBITION    OF  ALCOHOLIC   BEV- 
ERAGE   ADVERTISING    IN    INTER- 
STATE   COMMERCE— PETITIONS 
Mr.   LANDER.      Mr.   President,   I   a'^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  .sundry  petitions  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  Senate  bill  .')82,  to  prohibit  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  In  interstate  com- 
merce. 

There  belncj  no  objection,  the  petitions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ffbruary  21,  1958. 
The  Honorable  WrtLiAM  Lancer, 
Sc  natc  Offi  cc  Build  trig, 

Waihirigtnn ,  D.  C 
Dtar  Sir:  I  hope  that  you  will  support  the 
Senate  bill  No    8.  582.  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation  in   Interstate  commerce  or  adver- 
tisement of  alcoholic  beverages. 

I   am   In   favor   of   this   bill   and   Icxik    for- 
ward to  learnlnt?  that  it  has  been  passed. 
Yours  truly, 

Sallik  H    Black. 
Mrs.  J.  O.   Black. 

Bottineau.  N.  Dak., 

February  21, 1958. 
Senator  Lanoer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard 
to  bill  S.  582.  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
In  interstate  commerce  of  advertisements  of 
B'cohollc  beverages.  Would  you  do  what  you 
can  in  regard  to  this  above  bill.  Tliauk  you. 
Sincerely. 

DOROTHT  J.  McLOCKLAIT, 

WCTU  Mertibcr. 


BoTTiNFAU,  N  Dak., 

Februarif  21, 1958. 
Senator  Langer, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  all 
you  can  in  regard  to  S.  582.  to  prohibit  the 
transportation     In     Interstate     commerce     of 
advertisements    of    alcoholic    beverages. 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  reply  In  regard  to 
my  social  security. 

Mrs.  EWEN  MCLOCKLAN. 

•  West  Cape  Mat,  N.  J., 

March  24.  1958. 
Mr.  William  Lancer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  we  are  known  as  a  Christian 
Nation  it  surely  is  lltting  that  we  acknowl- 
edse  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  in  our  United 
States  Constitution.  I  am  trusting  that  you 
will  work  for  the  hearing  and  vote  for  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Christian  amendment. 
Thank  you. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  speech 
concerning  the  alcoholic  beverat^e  advertis- 
ing;. I  do  hope  it  goes  through  (the  bill)  this 
time. 

Respectfully, 

Pearla  S.  Satre. 


Grace  Reformed  CutiirH. 
Waterloo,  loua,  March  4,  1958. 

Dear  Sir:  For  some  time  I  have  been 
studying  the  bill,  S.  582,  now  Introduced  by 
Senator  IjAnccr.  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  a 
similar  bill  some  time  ago.,  I  would  like  to 
follow  that  letter  with  this  one  expressing 
my  convictions  again.  As  a  minister  I  con- 
stantly come  up  against  all  sorts  of  vital  evi- 
dence that  something  must  be  done  by  voters 
and  the  Congressmen  together. 

There  are  many  In  our  church  who  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  alarmed  about  this 
threat  to  much  that  Is  precious  in  Chris- 
tianity and  America.  The  terrible  cost  of 
liquor  can  hardly  be  spelled  out  in  dollars 
and  cents;  from  where  I  stand  It  must  be 
written  in  terms  of  moral,  social,  and  spir- 
itual prices  as  well. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  not  die  a  quiet  death 
In  committee.  And  I  trust  that  you  will  seek 
the  voters'  Interest  as  well  as  the  public  wel- 
fare when  you  are  confronted  by  it.  I  hope 
that  this  year  will  see  the  passage  of  S.  582 
and  go  far  to  not  only  ban  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertising,  but  also  strike  a  blow 
which  will  uproot  a  constantly  growing  but 
terribly  sinister  threat  to  much  that  we  hold 
dear  as  both  Christians  and  Americans, 
bincerely  yours, 

Paul  L  Lupkes. 

Wateord  City.  N.  Dak  ,  March  5,  1958. 
Hon   William  Lancer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Lancer:    Below  is  a  copy  of 
letter  that  our  Watford  City  Woman's  Chrls- 
tlon  Union  Is  sending  tomorrow   Ui  Senator 
Young  and   to  Representatives  Burdick  and 
Krueger.     We   appreciate   more   than   we  can 
say   the   fact    that    you    introduced    this   bill, 
and  our  sincere  thanks  go  out   to  you  and 
also    to   Representative    Silxr^    of    Kentucky, 
for  the  bill  he  Introduced. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Dora  B  Erickson, 

Legislative  Chairman. 
Copy: 

•Dear  Sir:  We,  the  Watford  City  WCTU, 
are  very  happy  to  note  the  introduction  Into 
the  Senate  by  our  Senator.  William  Lancer, 
Senate  bill  582,  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  of  advertise- 
ments of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"Also  the  bill  Introduced  into  the  House 
by  Representative  Siler,  of  Kentucky.  House 
bill  4835,  to  prohibit  transportation  of  alco- 


holic beverage  advertising  In  Interitate  com- 
merce  and  over   the  air. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  both  of  these  bills 
should  receive  a  majority  vote  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  strongly  urge  that 
you  do  all  In  your  power  to  help  bring  about 
the  passing  of  these  bills.  We  shall  greatly 
aiipreclate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  same. 
"Sincerely, 

"The  MEMBERa  or  the  Watford  Cttt, 
N.  Dak  .  WCTU." 
At  our  monthly  meeting  yesterday  the 
members  present  signed  their  names.  The 
only  thing  that  was  too  bad  was  that  the 
roads  were  so  bad  that  not  quite  half  of  our 
members  \yere  present.  They  would,  of 
course,  have  signed  It   100  percent. 

Mrs.  Erickson. 


Alexandria.  Minn..  February  28.  1958. 
North  Dakota  Senator  William  Lancer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sfn\tor:  First,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  wish  that  you  have  fully  recovered  In 
herlth. 

Next.  I  want  to  express  my  hopes  that  the 
bill  against  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages which  you  have  been  battling  for  wlil 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  and  be 
passed,  and  then  the  name  of  William  Lan  r 
Will  live  long  In  American  history — like  the 
good  achieved  by  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  one  of  our  great 
American  problems,  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  promotion  of  alcoholic  drinks  (1  don't 
accept  the  name  beverage).  Some  time  ago 
Governor  Freeman  with  some  of  his  associ- 
ates from  the  capital.  Including  the  liquor 
control  administrator,  were  In  Alexandria 
promoting  their  party,  I  presume  I  attended 
the  meeting  and  talked  with  the  liquor  con- 
trol agent  asking  him  if  it  Is  within  the  law 
for  Juveniles  to  bowl  or  roller  skate  in  places 
that  have  their  entrances  labeled  with  beer 
signs.  His  reply,  in  the  hearing  of  our  Rei)re- 
sentatlve  Julian  Newhouse,  was  "Absolutely 
not."  While  Alexandria  has  received  national 
recognition  for  their  Juvenile  program.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  the  youth  have  no  other  place  to 
bowl  or  roller  skate,  except  beer  Joints. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  bowling 
alley,  all  of  which  have  a  beer  sign  over 
them.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  the  man- 
ager and  told  him  I  had  taken  a  picture  to 
prove  this  fact  and  he  threatened  me  by  say- 
ing. "If  you  use  that  picture.  Ill  make  It  hot 
for  you"  The  liquor  control  agent  asked  my 
name  and  said  he  would  make  an  Investiga- 
tion, I  have  heard  nothing  further,  except 
I  was  told  that  the  liquor  control  agent  went 
to  a  restaurant  and  ate  alone  rather  than  be 
with  the  balance  of  the  party,  and  be  em- 
barra.ssed,  who  uere  having  their  meal  at  the 
American  Legion  club  rooms — where  I  under- 
stand liquor  is  featured. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
American  Weekly  of  February  23.  In  which 
Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland.  consultant  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp  .  in  the  article.  How  To  Be  a 
Failure.  WTltes:  "Intemperance  In  one  of  the 
great  and  growing  causes  of  failure  In  the 
United  States  today"  I  know  perfH>nnIly 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  failure  In  Furope  aleo. 
One  of  my  relatives,  an  official  In  Spain,  told 
me  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  wore 
civilian  suits  (except  at  a  private  party  i  and 
my  nephew,  when  he  came  to  see  me  In 
Frankfort.  Germany,  where  he  was  stationed, 
came  in  a  civilian  suit.  I  commented  on  It 
and  his  reply  was.  "Aunty  Esther,  we  get  no 
consideration  whatever  In  the  city  If  we  ap- 
pear In  a  uniform." 

One  of  our  local  editors  handed  me  a  copy 
of  the  January  Issue  of  Annals  where,  on  page 
8.  In  Forward  I  find:  "Therefore,  not  only 
Is  alcohol  the  cause  of  alcoholism,  but  the 
proper  attack  on  alcoholism  Is  an  attack  on 
the  use  of  alcohol,  especially  on  {Persons  who 
are  Involved  In  the  production,  distribution, 
promotion,  and  sale  of  the  product." 
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On  pnge  20  I  And:  "Shortly  nfter  World 
War  I.  Richard  Peabody  returned  from  mili- 
tary service  seriously  disorganized  as  a  result 
of  drinking."  He  made  a  recovery  and  Is  now 
using  his  Influence  for  good,  but  I  say  shame 
on  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of 
mi'ny   evils   while   our   b 'ys  wore   In   service. 

Even  before  we  had  entered  Into  war,  I  was 
a  gU"st  at  officers'  quarters  In  Fort  Snclllng 
and  the  place  resembled  an  oldtlme  saloon- 
white  aprons,  bars,  and  rum  from  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  womnn  said  It  was  quite  certain 
we  were  about  to  enter  Into  war,  which  came 
to  pass  soon  afterward. 

Recently.  In  our  town  a  man  came  out  from 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  quarters,  got  Into 
his  car  and  backed  acro?^s  Into  another  lane 
where  a  woman  was  driving,  smashed  hf-r 
car;  she  was  hoFpltnllzod  and  the  veteran 
Jailed  for  drunken  driving. 

In  the  February  13  National  Voice,  I  And  a 
statement  from  the  American  Brewers  mnga- 
zlne  which  states,  '"me  1940  baby  crop  will 
reach  the  legal  (in  some  States)  drinking  age 
In  1958.  Tlius  the  long  fintlclpated  per  cap- 
ita coneumptlon  Increase  will  brgln  to  take 
shape  during  the  coming  year."  'What  devil- 
ish greed. 

We  can't  get  the  news  over  the  radio  In 
our  town  unless  we  lUted  to  a  beer  commer- 
cial, because  the  station  feels  they  can't  Ret 
along  without  that  revenue.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  KXRA  is  from  Grand  Forks,  N  D.ik., 
attended  school  with  my  relative  (a  cousin  of 
Bishop  M:^lloy),  and  he  said  he  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks  because  he  le.nrncd  earlier 
in  liJe  what  it  did  to  others.  SlUl,  he  can't 
be  his  brother's  keeper  because  of  the  money 
Involved. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Elsenhower 
of  an  experience  a  stewardess  (a  former 
neighbor)  had  on  a  plane.  H?r  exnerlence 
as  she  had  related  it  waa  signed  by  her 
father.  President  ElS(?nhower  turned  11  over 
to  the  Aeronautics  Board  and  I  received  a 
reply,  but  I  am  sure  they  never  made  any 
Investigation.  Tlie  ci  pilot  on  her  plane  had 
to  leave  his  station  to  battle  a  niPii  and  strap 
him  down.  She  said  ihe  was  never  so  fright- 
ened and  never  wanted  to  have  a  like  experi- 
ence The  question  of  serving  liquor  in  the 
air  should  be  quickly  answered  by  "Is  It 
right?  "  I  d  iii't  want  to  be  a  passenger  on 
any  plane  where  Uquof  is  served.  I  had  one 
expcrlciue.  and  ceri:ii:ily  It  was  awful. 

I  have  written  a  imcr  which  Ls  much  too 
long.  We  arc  told  to  make  our  letters  to  our 
Senators  short  and  to  the  point,  but  I  hope 
you  >*lll  appreciate  my  Interent  In  wliat  you 
are  tryli.g  to  do  We  acnt  in  petitions  from 
Alexandria  lust  ycir,  -Ahich  I  ui>.sume  are  stlU 
on  record. 

The  past  10  days  I  have  been  hospitalized 
from  a  fall.  Fortun.iiely,  my  injury  is  not 
as  lerious  as  it  mipht  Mave  been,  but  a  broken 
bone  tnkes  time  to  heal  My  WelmernnT 
dog  came  from  behind  and  swept  me  off  my 
feet,  causing  u  back  ir.Jury  In  a  fall  on  the  Ice. 

The  Great  Northern  Red  RiVer  diner  now 
sells  the  canned  beer  and  at  times  looks  like 
a  aalfxm  Instead  of  a  diner — certainly  not  a 
place  to  lake  youth  in  to  eat. 

For  2  days  now  we  have  no  Great  Northern 
service.  Forty-eight  freight  cars  were  de- 
railed a  short  dlstanre  south  of  Alexandria 
coming  from  Fargo  v  ith  potatoes  and  grain. 
Fortunately,  It  wasn''..  a  passenger  train  and 
no  one  was  hurt.  A.l  trains  rerouted  until 
tomorrow. 

With  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Sincerely, 

M^s    Carl  V.  Anderson 
E.'ther  Bergqulst. 

P.  S. — Believe  I  mentioned  before  that  my 
cousin  Doris  Bergquist  was  who  married  to 
Clark  Madsen  (a  former  tentmatc  of  "Vice 
President  Nixon  )  waji  a  sorority  sister  of  your 
artist  daughter.  I  met  your  daughter  la 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 


The  Maine  Covftrenct 
or  the  Methodist  Church, 
Augusta,  Maine,  February  7, 1958. 
Senator  William  Lancer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Lancer:  I  have  learned  that 
you  are  In  a  po.sitlon  to  bo  of  service  In  the 
n\f  tter  of  B.  582  relative  to  alcoholic  adver- 
tising. 

Not  being  a  young  man,  I  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  old  saloon  days,  prohibition, 
repeal  and  that  current  situation.  The 
liquor  traffic  is  an  evil  In  that  It  brln-rs  upon 
people  detrimental  effects  for  themselves  and 
danger  for  other  per.ple.  The  old  argument 
that  people  want  It  and  will  get  it  has  some 
truth,  but  the  real  situation  Is  that  appeal- 
ing and  persuasive  advertlEing  enters  our 
home  In  spite  of  our  desires.  The  current 
appeal  Is  to  make  people,  especially  youth, 
feel  that  they  ought  to  use  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

Anything  which  you  can  do  to  aid  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  or  curb  this  invasion  of  the 
home  by  vendors  of  alcohol  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  G.  Hempstead. 


Kat  AMA700,  Mich. 
De-ir  Congressman:    I   am   writing  in  cup- 
port  of  your  bill,  S.  582.    It's  time  something 
was  done.     I  hope  we  succeed. 
Sincerely, 

William  De  Wolft. 

Plant  CrrT,  Pla.,  March  15, 1958. 
Hon.  William  La.ncer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De\r  Sir:  I  feel  as  a  "voice  crying  In  the 
wilderness.  "  yet  my  voice  along  with  others 
will  help  I'm  sure.  We  do  appreciate  your 
stand  on  the  question  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  Situation  Is  most  appalling.  Our  Na- 
tion Is  Inwardly  decaying  irom  this  evil.  Do 
fight. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cectl  Tillert. 


GRAf-roN,  N.  Dak.,  February  18,  1958. 
lion.  William  Lancer. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Sir:    I   will    greatly   appreciate   your 
support  of  the  Langer  bill. 
■Vours  truly, 

Mart  LaMarre. 

Grafton,  N  Dak. 
Hon.  W.  LANcn. 

Senate  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:   I  would  appreciate  your  support 
of  Langer  bill,  S.  582, 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Okas.  Asamsen. 

GRArroN.  N  Dak.,  February  18,  1958. 
Senator  Lancer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I   would   appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  Langer  bill.  S.  582. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs    A.  G.  TVERBERG. 

Graiton,  N.  Dak.,  February  18,  1958. 
Hon.  Wm   Lancer. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  would  appreciate  your  support  on  the 
Langer  bill,  S.  582.     Would  be  gratefully  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Score. 


FEDERAL  FAIR  TRADE  BILLr— PETI- 
TION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  p.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  a  letter  from  Fred  B.  Echeel, 
of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  fair  trade  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
•R-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'R-s: 

SCHEEL'S    HfRDWAPE, 

Fargo,  S.  Dak..  May  26.  1958. 
Hon.  William  L.'.n&er, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Woiliingion,  D.C. 
Dear  Sitnator  Lancit.  :  I  nm  writing  for 
support  of  the  proposed  UarrU  Federal  fair 
trade  bill,  because  lack  of  fair  trade  in  the 
last  few  months  has  proved  the  following  in 
our  case: 

1.  We  have  had  to  discontinue  those  prod-/ 
ucts  which  are  being  sold  almost  at  cost  be- 
cause our  salecmen  work  on  commission,  and 
we  can't  pay  a  commission  on  those  items 
which  have  no  gross  margin. 

2.  The  selling  at  a  variety  of  prices,  in- 
stead of  increasing  sales,  decreases  sales  in 
actual  practice.  Why,  I  don't  know,  unless 
it  could  be  good  p.'oducts  lose  their  prestige 
as  gift  items  and,  consequently,  their  sales. 
I  didn't  realize  that  this  would  be  the  situ- 
ation before  tlie  Ir.rge-price  scale  break- 
downs came  early  this  year.  But  this  has 
bocn  the  actual  result,  and  fair  trade,  on 
which  I  was  lukev.-arm  before,  now  seems  to 
be  a  neccFsity  for  a  certain  substantial  por- 
tion of  good  products  at  retail  level. 

Respectfully, 

Fred  B.  Scheel. 


MANDATORY  CONTROL  OF  OH. 
IMPORTS — PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition  from  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  relating  to  mandatory  control 
over  oil  Imports. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak  ,  May  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Wm.  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,    D.    C: 
I    urge    your    support     of    principles     of 
mandatory   control   over    oil   Imports   as   set 
forth  in  Ikard  bill. 

John  E  Davis, 
CoivmoT  0/  Ncnth  Dakota. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.  R.  12540.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1657). 


PROTECTION    OF   PRODUCERS    AND 
CONSUMERS     AGAINST     CERTAIN 
MISBRANDING  AND  FALSE  ADVLR- 
TISING— REPORT   OF  A   COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,    I    report    favorably    with 
amendments  the  bill  (H.  R.  469i  to  pro- 
tect  producers   and    consumers    again;,t 
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misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the 
fiber  content  of  textile  fiber  products, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  <No.  1658 »  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Potter  J  be  printed  with  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  f lom  Washing- 
ton:  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by   unanimous   consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
7.  1897,  as  amended,  and  section  4233A  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  so  ns  to  avithorlze  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  day 
Signals  for  cert;iin  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign    Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

S.  3952.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  any  Individual  who 
travels  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  for  In- 
decent molestation  of  a  minor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3953.  A  bill  t<j  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
Into  law,  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Highways";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr    GOLDWATKR: 

S.  3954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rcRlstra- 
tlon  and  regulation  of  labor  unions,  to  In- 
sure their  financial  regularity  and  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  processes  and 
procedures  by  the  members  thereof,  to 
amend  the-  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  1947.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Labor  and   Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwater  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  3955.  A  bin  to  avithorlze  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  land  and  in\- 
provements  with  the  city  of  Redding,  Shasta 
County,  Calif.,  and  for  otiier  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr   BRICKER: 

S.  3956.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Justin  W. 
Hardin;  to  the  Coinmlttce  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3957.  A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
CoUimbla   Teachers'   Salary    Act   of    1955;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S  3958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asae  NUhl- 
moto;  and 

S.  3959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

S.  3960.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
mall,  and  for  services  In  connection  there- 
with by  motor  vehicle  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate   heading.) 


DAY  SIGNALS  FOR  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  7.  1897,  as 
amended,  and  section  4233A  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe 
day  sitinals  for  certain  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3951  >  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  7,  1897.  as  amended,  and  section 
4233A  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  prescribe  day  signals  for  certain  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
eipn  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
M.\cNusoN  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Re  Draft  Bill  To  Amfnd  the 

Act  of  Junf  7.  1B97,  as  Aminukd,  and  Src- 

TioN  4233A  OF  THE  Revised  Statutes,  so  as 

To  AlTHORIZE  THE  StCRETARY  OF  THE  TRf  A8- 

URY  To  Prfscribe  Day  StcNAL.s  for  Certain 
Vessels,  anu  for  Othkr  Puri'oses 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  January  10,  1948. 
there  were  published  certain  regulations  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army  (13  F.  R.  150),  aiid  the  Coast  Guard 
(13  F  R.  152).  The  Coast  Guard  reRulatlona 
are  svibstantlally  Identical  to  the  Corjjo  of 
Engineers'  regtilatlons.  These  regulations, 
now  In  effect,  prescribe  lights  and  day  signals 
for  dredges  and  vessels  working  on  obstruc- 
tions and  signals  to  be  used  by  vessels  In 
passing  floating  plants  In  navigable  chan- 
nels. The  Corps  of  Engineers'  regulations, 
now  codified  In  33  C.  F.  R.  201.1-201.16,  are 
appUcable  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  western 
rivers.  Tbe  Coast  Guard  regulations.  33 
C.  F.  R  80  18  80  31a,  are  applicable  on  cer- 
tain Inland  waters,  that  Is,  the  same  waters 
on  which  the  Inland  rules  of  the  road  are 
applicable. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  regulations  Is  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
8.  1917  (40  Stat.  266;  33  U  S.  C.  1).  which 
provides  In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  prescribe  sucli  regulations  for  the 
use.  administration,  and  navigation  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  as  in 
his  Judgment  the  public  necesaliy  may  re- 
quire for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
or  of  operations  of  the  United  States  in  chan- 
nel Improvement,  covering  all  matters  not 
specifically  delegated  by  law  to  some  otlier 
executive  agency." 

The  sUitutory  authority  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  Coast  Guard  regulations  referred  to 
above  was  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  7, 
1897  (30  Stat.  102),  as  amended  to  date  of 
Issuance  (33  U.  S  C.  157  (1946  ed  ) ,  which 
provided  In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  establish  such  rules  to  be  observed,  on 
tlio  waters  mentioned  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion I  all  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters 
as  far  east  as  Montreal  and  the  Red  River  of 
the  north  and  rivers  emptying  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries)  by  steam 
ves.sels  In  passing  each  other  and  as  to  the 
lights  to  be  carried  by  ferryboats  and  by 
barges  and  canal  boats  when  In  tow  of  steam 
vessels,  and  as  to  the  lights  and  day  signals 
to  be  carried  by  vessels,  dredges  of  all  types, 
and  vessels  working  on  wrecks  or  other  ob- 


struction to  navigation  or  moored  for  sub- 
marine operations,  or  made  fast  to  a  sunkea 
object  which  may  drift  with  the  tide  or  be 
towed,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary  for  safety." 

A  few  months  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  regulations  described  above  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  544.  80th  Congress,  act  of 
May  21,  1948.  62  Statute  249,  which  affected 
the  authority  for  issuing  the  regulations  de- 
scribed above.  Public  Law  544  amended. 
Inter  alia,  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1897, 
33  United  States  Code  157,  supra,  to  read  in 
pertinent  part  as  follows: 

•Sec.  2  (a).  That  the  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  shall  establish 
such  rules  to  be  observed  on  the  waters  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  section  by  steam 
vessels  In  passing  each  other  and  as  to  the 
lights  to  be  carried  on  such  waters  by  ferry- 
boats and  by  vessels  and  craft  of  all  types 
when  In  tow  of  steam  vessels,  or  operating 
by  handpower  or  horsepower  or  drifting  with 
the  current,  and  any  other  vessels  not  pro- 
vided for.  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  as  he  from  time  to  time 
may  deem  necessary  for  safety  " 

It  appears  that  the  phrase,  "and  day  sig- 
nals" was  Inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
amended  section  2.  Rejiort  No.  406.  80th 
Congress,  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H  R  3350.  which 
later  became  Public  Law  544,  does  not  in- 
clude any  statement  of  Intention  to  delete 
the  authority  to  prescribe  day  signals,  al- 
though the  report  does  Include  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  the  specific  amendments 
to  the  Inland  rules  Intended  to  be  made  by 
the  bin.  The  omission  of  the  authority  to 
prescribe  day  signals  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  present  Coast  Guard  regula- 
tlorvs  relating  to  day  signals  for  certain 
vessels  on  Inland  waters.  To  resolve  this 
doubt  It  Is  recommended  that  the  words 
"and  day  sli^inals"  be  Inserted  following  the 
words  "as  to  the  lights"  In  section  2  (a). 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  section  2  (a) 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating"  Tlie  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  follow  the  policy  stated 
by  Congress  In  Reorganization  Plan  No  26  of 
1950  that  all  functions  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment be  vested  In  the  Secretary  Simi- 
lar amendments  are  proposed  for  section  2 
(b)  of  the  act  of  June  7.  1897.  as  amended. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  the  words,  "as 
provided  for  In  article  30  of  chapter  802  of 
the  laws  of  1890"  be  deleted  for  the  reason 
that  the  statute  cited  has  been  repealed  and 
superfeded  by  the  act  of  October  11,  1951, 
65  Statute  406 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  2  (a)  of 
the  act  of  June  7,  1897.  as  amended,  and 
section  4233A  (a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by 
deleting  from  each  the  requirement  that 
"two  printed  copies  of  such  rules  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  vessels  and  craft  mentioned 
In  this  subsection,  which  rules  shall,  where 
practicable,  be  kept  posted  up  in  consplc- 
uotjs  places  thereon,"  and  substituting  the 
provision  that  "a  pamphlet  containing  such 
act  and  regulations  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  vessels  and  craft  subject  to  this  act  On 
ves.sels  and  craft  over  65  feet  In  length  the 
pamphlrt  shall,  where  practicable,  be  kept 
on  board  and  available  for  ready  reference" 
The  existing  provision  requires  that  only  the 
rules  be  kept  on  board  (1.  e.,  posted).  It  Is 
es.sentlal  that  the  statutory  rules  also  be 
kept  on  board.  The  Coast  Guard  now  pub- 
lishes the  8tatut<iry  and  regulatory  rules 
together  In  a  pamphlet.  The  requirement 
that  the  rules  be  posted  Is  not  necessary. 
It  Is  only  necessary  that  the  rules  be  handy 
In  pamphlet  form  for  ready  reference,  where 
practicable.     Moreover,  the  existing  require- 
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mcnt  applies  only  to  vessels  and  craft  men- 
tioned In  the  substctlon.  There  are  many 
other  vessels  that  should  be  required  to 
carry  the  rules  pam;)hlet,  where  practicable. 
The  proposed  amending  language  reflects  the 
foregoing  considerations. 

It  la  proposed  In  the  draft  bill  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  art  of  June  7,  1897,  as 
amended,  33  U.  S.  C.  159,  by  changing  the 
language  to  provide  '.hfct  an  unlicensed  pilot, 
engineer,  mate,  or  master,  as  well  at  one 
who  Is  licensed  may  be  cited  for  a  violation 
of  the  rules.  It  Is  alscj  proposed  that  the 
word  "steam"  be  de:eted  so  that  persons  In 
^alllng  ships  and  other  vessels  not  propelled 
by  machinery  will  be  subject  to  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  rules.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed that  the  amcunt  of  the  p>enalty  be 
Increased  from  $100  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.  TTilfl  Increase  in  penalty 
would  make  It  equ.il  to  the  amount  now 
provided  for  In  the  Western  Rivers  rules, 
section  4233B  of  the  Revised  .statutes,  and 
as  propoeed  for  the  Creat  Jjikes  rules  in  H.  R. 
7226  and  S.  1970.  hSth  Congress.  Certain 
other  clarifying  changes  In  phraseology  are 
propw-ed  In  section  .1.  The  draft  bill  would 
amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1897, 
as  amended,  33  U  H  C  159.  by  Increasing 
the  penalty  from  $2iK)  to  »500  and  by  add- 
ing a  provision  that  the  vessel  would  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  establl.'^hed  pursuant  to  the  act. 
Certain  clarifying  chiinges  In  phraseology  are 
also  proposed  to  section  4. 

Section  4233 A  of  the  Revised  Statutes  wa.-; 
al«o  enacted  by  Public  Law  544  Section 
4233A  Is  worded  exactly  the  same  as  amended 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  7.  1897,  supra. 
Section  4233A  is  the  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  supplement  the  Western  Rivers 
rules  to  prevent  colllslon-s.  The  enactment 
of  section  4233A  has  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  regula- 
tions, 33  CFR  201  1  201  16.  supra,  Insofar 
as  they  purjjort  to  prescribe  lights  for  cer- 
tain vessels  on  the  Western  Rivers.  The 
authority  to  prescribe  such  lights  has  been 
specifically  delegated  to  the  Commandant 
(Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  by  section  4233A. 
Apparently,  then,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
no  authority  to  prescribe  such  lights  under 
section  7  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1917,  40  Slat  266,  33  U.  S  C  1.  supra,  since 
section  7  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  Issue  regulations  only  with  respect  to 
matters  not  specifically  delegated  by  law  to 
some  other  executive  department. 

It  Is  proposed  that  section  4233A  be 
amended  In  the  same  way  as  proposed  above 
for  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  7,  1897,  33 
V  S  C  157  If  so  amended,  section  4233A 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prescribe  day  signals  for  certain  ves- 
sels on  the  Western  Rivers,  as  well  as  for 
lights,  as  at  present.  Then  It  Is  planned 
that  the  present  Corns  of  Engineers  regula- 
tions for  the  Western  Rivers  be  cancelled 
and  reissued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  authority  of  the  amended 
section  4233A  There  would  then  be  no 
doubt  ol  their  validity. 


LABOR  UNION  DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  T 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
regulation  of  labor  unions,  to  in.sure  their 
financial  repularity  and  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  processes  and  procedures 
by  the  members  thereof,  to  amend  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  1947. 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  bill,  which  ex- 
plains the  measure,  and  which  I  intend 


to  call  up  when  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed labor  legislation  begins,  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  the  text  of  the   bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  and  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3954)  to  provide  for  the 
registration  and  regulation  of  labor 
unions,  to  insure  their  financial  regu- 
larity and  the  maintenance  of  demo- 
cratic processes  and  procedures  by  the 
members  thereof,  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  is  a.s  follows: 

Sum  MAE  Y  or  Senator  Goldwattcr's  Proposed 
Labor  Bill  Substitute  To  Be  Called  the 
Labor  Union  Democracy  Act  or  1958 

1  Title  I  is  substantially  Identical  with 
the  report  and  disclosure  provisions  In  the 
subcommittee-Kennedy  bill  (which  in  turn 
are  based  on  the  McClellan  bill).  There  are 
some  minor  differences  but  tlie  one  impxir- 
tant  difference  Is  that  the  Goldwater  substi- 
tute requires  labor  unions  to  remove  officers 
and  employees  from  such  office  or  employ- 
ment If  these  officers  or  employees  willfully 
refuse  to  file  the  information  required  by  the 
bill  or  have  t)een  convicted  of  falling  to  do 
so.  Unions  which  do  not  remove  such  non- 
comjilylng  officers  and  employees  are  denied 
access  to  the  processes  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  are  denied  tax  im- 
munity 

2.  Title  II  dealing  with  trusteeships  of 
local  unions  is  Identical  with  the  trustee- 
ships provisions  of  the  subcommittee-Ken- 
nedy bill. 

3  Title  III  deals  with  the  democratic 
rights  of  union  members  and  the  recall  of 
union  ofBcers  (this  Is  based  on  provisions 
In  the  Knowland  bill).  It  provides  for  an 
NLRB  referendum  among  union  employees 
where  such  referendum  Is  petitioned  for  by 
20  perceiit  of  the  union  members.  Such 
referendum  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
calling union  officers  or  amending,  modify- 
ing, revising  or  repealing  any  provisions  of 
their  union's  constitution,  bylaws  or  other 
governing  rules  or  regulations. 

The  procedure  for  Implementing  these 
initiative  and  referendum  provisions  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice procedure  now  utilized  by  the  NLRB 
with  all  of  the  customary  rights  of  hearing. 
Judicial  review,  and  appeal. 

Tlie  Goldwater  substitute  proposal  re- 
quires the  union  to  secure  ratification  by  a 
majority  vote  among  its  members  of  a  pro- 
vision In  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment by  which  the  \inlon  waives  or  sur- 
renders the  right  of  Its  members  to  strike. 

Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  union 
officer  who  In  any  way  willfully  falls  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  union  members  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  referendum  procedures 
set  forth  above. 

Makes  It  a  felony  for  anyone  to  restrain  or 
coerce  any  member  of  a  labor  union  who 
seeks  to  Invoke  or  participate  In  any  of  the 
voting  or  referendum  procedures  described 
In  this  title. 

4.  Title  IV  amends  various  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

(a)  This  deals  with  the  question  of  voting 
rights  of  replaced  economic  strikers.  The 
Goldwater  substitute  uses  the  language  of 
the  administration  proposals  of  1954  which 
prohibit  the  holding  of  an  NLRB  election  at 
the  request  of  an  employer  during  the  first 
year  of   a  strike  and  at  the  request  of  any 


other  person  during  the  first  6  months  of  a 
strike. 

(b)  Repeals  the  non-Communist  affidavit 
and  financial  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

(c)  Solves  the  "no  man's  land"  problem  by 
authorizing  the  States  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
in  those  classes  of  labor  cases  in  which  the 
NLRB  would  refuse  to  assert  Jurisdiction. 
This  Is  substantially  the  present  administra- 
tion proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Smith. 

(d)  This  closts  the  "middleman"  loophole 
In  the  present  law  In  accordance  with  the 
current  administration  proposal  of  Senator 
Smith. 

(e)  The  substitute  permits  the  payment  of 
moneys  into  a  trust  fund  established  for 
apprenticeship  or  training  programs  which 
are  now  illegal.  This  is  In  accordance  with 
the  administration  proposal  of  Senator 
Smitm. 

(f )  This  closes  several  of  the  loopholes  In 
the  present  prohibitions  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts but  makes  pressure  on  secondary  em- 
ployers lawful  where  the  secondary  employer 
Is  handling  the  farmed-out  struck  work  of 
the  primary  employer.  This  language  Is 
taken  from  the  administration  proposal  of 
Senator  Smith.  Supplementing  this  change 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  amended  to  permit 
suits  for  damages  for  all  Illegal  secondary 
boycotts  and  Jurdlsdictlonal  strikes. 

(g)  The  Goldwater  substitute  adds  a  new 
provision  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  per- 
mits the  NLRB  to  conduct  certification  or 
decertification  elections  during  the  life  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a  con- 
dition that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  such 
NLRB  election,  the  contract  will  remain  in 
effect  if  otherwise  lawful  until  Its  termi- 
nation date. 

(h)  The  substitute  regulates  organizational 
and  recognition  picketing.  It  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  a  minority  union  to  picket  an 
employer  for  the  object  of  forcing  him  to 
commit  the  unfiiir  labor  practice  of  recog- 
nizing or  bargaining  exclusively  with  such 
minority  union.  It  also  makes  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  by  a  union  to  picket  an  em- 
ployer where  an  object  of  the  picketing  Is  to 
cause  employees  to  Join  the  labor  union. 

The  bill  (S.  3954  >.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Goldwater.  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited    as   tlie    "Labor   Union   Democracy    Act 
of   1958." 
Declaration  of  finding.^.  purpo<tef.  and  policy 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  in  the 
public  interest.  It  continues  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
laws  protecting  employees'  rights  to  organize, 
choose  their  own  representatives,  bargain 
collectively,  and  otherwise  engage  in  con- 
certed activities  for  their  mutual  benefit: 
that  Incentives  to  this  end,  such  as  Federal 
laws  granting  tax  exemptions,  should  be 
continued  with  appropriate  limitations:  that 
labor  unions  and  the  millions  of  workers  they 
represent  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation,  and  on  the  national 
economy  and  revenues:  tliat  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  a  free  fiow  of  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  the  national 
revenue  it  Is  essential  that  labor  unions  and 
their  officials  adhere  to  the  highest  standards 
of  responsibility  to  the  rank  and  file  members 
who  rely  on  them  for  honest  representation 
and  protection  of  their  Interests. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  from  recent 
investigations  in  the  labor  and  management 
fields  many  instances  of  breach  of  trust, 
corruption,  violence,  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  individual  workers,  and  other  failures  to 
observe  high  standards  of  responsibility  and 
trust,  which  require  further  and  supple- 
mentary legislation  that  will  afford  necessary 
protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
workers    and    the    public    generally    as    they 
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relate  to  the  activities  of  labor  unions  and 
of  their  ofllcers,  agents,  and  representatives. 

The  Congress,  thereXore,  further  finds  and 
declares  that  the  enactment  of  this  act  is 
necessary  to  aid.  protect,  and  furtlier  com- 
merce, protect  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  benefit  tlie  public  welfare. 

(c)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  objectives,  pro- 
tect the  national  interests,  and  correct  the 
evils  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  and  to 
deter  and  penalize  those  acts  and  omissions 
Of  labor  unions  and  their  ofBcers.  agents,  and 
representatives  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  individual  employees 
whom  they  represent  and  the  public,  as  well 
as  acts  of  employers  and  their  agents  which 
contribute  thereto,  by  appropriate  means  as 
provided  In  this  act,  and  the  imposition  ol 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  wrongdoing. 

Definitions 
SiC.  3.  When  used  in  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  labor  unions,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  le^al  representa- 
tives, trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  or  re- 
ceivers. 

(2)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any  per- 
son acting  as  an  agent  of  an  employer,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  btit  shall  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  corporation  or  association 
operating  a  hospital,  if  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual,  or  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  or  any  labor  union  (other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer) ,  or  anyone 
acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  latKjr  union, 

(3 )  The  term  "employee"  shall  Include  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  employer,  unless 
the  act  expllclty  states  otherwise,  and  shall 
Include  any  Individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
ns  a  consequence  of.  or  In  connection  with, 
any  current  labor  dispute  or  because  of  any 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  who  has  not  ob- 
tained any  other  regtilar  and  substantially 
equivalent  employment,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  individual  employed  as  an  agricultural 
laborer,  or  In  tlie  domestic  service  of  any  fam- 
ily or  person  at  his  home,  or  any  Individual 
employed  by  his  parent  or  spouse,  or  any  In- 
dividual having  the  status  of  an  Independent 
contractor,  or  any  Individual  employed  ns  a 
supervisor,  or  any  Individual  employed  by 
an  employer  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  or  by  any 
other  person  who  is  not  an  employer  as 
herein  defined. 

(4)  The  term  "labor  union"  means  aiiy 
organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or 
employee  representation  committee  or  plan. 
In  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay. 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work, 
and  which  (A)  is  the  representative  for  or 
has  as  one  of  its  purposes  or  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  employees  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  any  Industry  affecting 
commerce  or  Is  seeking  to  become  such  a 
representative  or  (B)  has  an  affiliate  or  con- 
stituent unit  In  a  State.  Territory,  or  foreign 
country  other  than  that  In  which  It  has  Its 
principal  office  or  place  of  business. 

(.5)  The  term  "officer"  Includes  a  member 
rf  any  board.  rni:ncil.  committee,  or  other 
body  established  by  the  constitution  or 
charter  of  a  labor  union  which  Is  empowered 
by  such  constitution  or  charter  to  exercise 
governing  or  executive  functions  with  respect 
to  such  labor  union. 

(6 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

(7)  Any  term  used  In  this  act  and  not  de- 
fined herein  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 


In    the    Labor-Management    Relations     Act. 
1947. 

TITI  K    I  —  REPORTINQ    AND    DISC'LOSUKK 

Sec-.  101.  Every  labor  union  engaged  In  an 
Industry  affecting  comnierce  shall  file  wltli 
the  Secretary; 

(a)  A  copy  of  Its  constitution  and  bylaws 
and  a  report,  signed  by  Its  president  and 
secretary  or  other  principal  officers,  contain- 
ing the  following  Infomaatlon: 

(1)  the  name  of  such  labor  union  and  ad- 
dress of   its   principal    place   of   business: 

(2)  the  names  and  titles  of  Its  principal 
officers  (including  Its  principal  financial 
officer) ; 

(3)  the  Initiation  fee  or  fees  which  new 
members  are  required  to  pay  on  becoming 
members  of  such  labor  union; 

(4)  the  re<:;tilar  dues  or  fees  which  mem- 
bers are  required  to  pay  In  order  to  remain 
members  In  good  standing  of  such  labor 
union:  and 

(5(  through  means  of  a  detailed  state- 
ment, or  by  reference  to  provisions  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  or  other  governing 
documents,  procedures  followed  with  respect 
to  (II  qualifications  for  or  restrictions  on 
membership.  (11)  election  of  officers  and 
stewards.  (Ill)  cnUlng  of  regular  and  special 
meetint;s.  (iv)  levying  of  assessments,  (v) 
imposition  of  fines,  (vl)  authorization  for 
bargaining  demands,  (vll)  ratification  of 
contract  terms.  (vlU)  authorization  for 
strikes.  (Ix)  authorization  for  disbursements 
of  union  funds,  (X)  a\idlt  of  union  financial 
transactions.  (xD  participation  In  Insur- 
ance or  other  benefit  plans,  and  (xll)  expul- 
sion of  members  and  the  grounds  therefor; 
and 

(b)  A  financial  report  signed  by  Its  chief 
financial  offlrer  and  two  other  principal  offi- 
cers containing  the  following  Information 
and  related  data  In  such  detail  as  may  be 
necessary  accurately  to  disclose  Its  financial 
condition  and  operations  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal   year: 

(1)  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  fl.scnl  year; 

(2)  receipts  of  any  kind  and  the  sources 
thereof: 

(3)  salary  and  allowances  and  other  dis- 
bursements to  each  officer  and  each  em- 
ployee; 

(4)  direct  or  Indirect  loans  to  any  officer, 
employee,  or  member  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  arrangements  for  repayment 
and  the  purposes  thereof; 

(5)  direct  or  Indirect  loans  to  any  business 
enterprise  together  with  a  stat<-ment  of  the 
arrangements  for  repayment  and  the  pur- 
poses thereof; 

(6)  other  disbursements  of  any  kind  and 
the  purposes  thereof. 

(c)  Labor  unions  having  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  less  than  $25,000  (excluding  pay- 
ments received  by  trustees  under  section 
302  (C)  (5)  or  (6)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended)  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  revoke  the 
exemption  of  any  labor  union  with  respect 
to  which  he  determines,  after  such  Investi- 
gation as  he  deems  proper,  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  would  be  served  thereby. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Every  officer  of  a  labor  union 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
and  every  employee,  other  than  a  clerical 
employee,  who  received  wages,  salary,  or 
other  allowances  from  labor  unions  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  signed  report  listing 
and  describing  for  the  preceding  fl.scal  year 

(1)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  in- 
terest, legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse,  directly  or  Indirectly,  held  In,  and  any 
Income  which  he  or  his  spouse  derived  di- 
recUy  or  Indirectly  from  an  employer  whose 
employees  such  labor  union  represenU  or  la 
actively  seeking  to  represent,  except  pay- 
ments and  other  benefits  received  as  a  regular 
employee  of  such  employer; 


(2)  any  transaction  in  which  he  or  bis 
spouf^e  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in- 
volving any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  loan  to 
or  from,  or  other  legal  or  equltuble  interest 
In  the  business  of  an  employer  whot*  em- 
ployees such  labor  union  represciits  or  Is 
actively  seeking  to  represent; 

(3)  any  stock.  lx)nd,  security,  or  other  In- 
terest, legal  or  eqult.ible,  which  he  or  his 
spouse,  directly  or  indirectly,  held  in.  and 
any  Income  which  he  or  hl.s  spouse,  directly 
or  indirectly,  derived  from,  any  business  a 
substantial  part  of  which  consUts  of  buying 
from,  selling  or  leasing  to,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with,  tlie  business  of  an  employer  whose 
employees  such  labor  union  represents  or  Is 
actively  seeking  to  represent; 

(4)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  In- 
terest, legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  hla 
Bjiouse.  directly  or  Indirectly,  held  in.  and 
any  income  which  he  or  his  spouse,  directly 
or  indirectly,  derived  from,  a  business  any 
part  of  which  consists  of  buying  from,  sell- 
ing or  leasing  to.  or  otherwise  dealing  with 
such  labtir  union; 

(5)  any  direct  or  Indirect  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  between  him  or  his 
spouse  and  any  employer  whose  employees 
his  labor  union  represents  or  Is  actively  seek- 
ing to  represent  for  puri>ose8  of  collective 
bargainlnr;.  excejjt  purchases  and  Bale  of 
goods  In  the  regular  course  of  business  at 
prices  generally  available  to  any  employee  of 
such  employer;  and 

(6)  any  payment  received  directly  or  In- 
dli^ctly  from  any  employer  or  any  per8<;n 
who  acts  as  a  labor  relations  expert,  adviser, 
or  consultant  Uj  an  employer  pursuant  to 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  by  which  he 
Is  to  infiuenre  or  affect  emiiloyees  In  the 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  by  section  7  of 
the  National  Labor  Relation*  Act,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  1,  2. 
3,  4,  and  5  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  securities  traded  on  a  national  securities 
exchange  or  to  shares  In  an  Investment 
company  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  or  to  securities  of  a 
public  utility  holding  company  registered 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  or  to  any  Income  derived  there- 
from. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  require  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  labrjr  union  to  file  a  rej.ort  un- 
der subsection  (a)  unless  he  holds  an  Inter- 
est, has  received  Inciame  or  a  loan  or  has 
engaged   In  a  transaction  described   therein. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Every  employer  einzaged  In 
an  Industry  affecting  commerce  who  Is  a 
party  to  any  agreement  or  arrangement  with 
any  person  by  which  such  person  under- 
takes— 

(A)  to  Influence  or  affect  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act, 
as  amended,  or 

(B)  to  provide  an  emplover  Involved  In  a 
labor  dispute  with  the  services  of  paid  in- 
formants or  Investigators  or  anv  agency  or 
Instrumentality  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Interfering  with,  restraining  or  coercing  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed 
by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended. 

shall  file  annually  a  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary signed  by  Its  President  and  Treasurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  conUln- 
Ing  the  following  Information: 

( 1 1  the  name  under  which  such  employer 
U  engaged  in  doing  business,  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  the  address  of  the  em- 
ployer's principal  place  of  business; 

(2)  the  name  of  each  labor  union  with 
which  the  employer  has  a  collective  bargain- 
ing M-reement  or  which  has  served  notice 
upon  such  employer  that  such  labor  union 
represents  a  majority  of  the  employer'a  em- 
ployees and  seeks  to  negotiate  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  on  behalf  of  such  em- 
ployees; 
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(3)  a  detailed  statement  of  any  agreement 
or  arrangement  to  which  such  employer  Is  a 
party  of  a  type  described  In  paragraph  (A)  or 
(Bi  of  this  subsection:  and 

(4)  a  financial  statement  In  sufficient  de- 
tail accurately  to  disclose  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year — 

(I)  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  of  the  types  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
subsection  to  which  such  employer  Is  a  party; 
and 

(II)  any  payment,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of 
any  mcney  or  thing  of  value,  or  any  promise 
or  agreement  therefor,  to  any  labor  union  or 
nny  officer  or  employee  of  any  labfir  union 
engaged  In  any  industry  affecting  commerce. 

(b)  Every  person  engaged  In  providing 
labor  relations  consultant  service  to  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce pursuant  to  any  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment under  which  such  consultant  under- 
takes— 

(A)  to  Influence  or  affect  employees  In  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  to  engage  or  refrain 
from  engaging  In  concerted  activities  and  the 
other  rights  gmranteed  by  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
or 

(B)  to  provide  an  employer  Involved  In  a 
lnb<)r  dispute  with  the  services  of  paid  In- 
formants or  Investigators,  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coercing 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended. 

shall  file  annually  a  report  with  the  Secretary 
containing  the  following  Information: 

(I)  the  name  under  which  the  labor  rela- 
tions consultant  Is  engaged  In  doing  business 
and  the  address  of  his  principal  place  of 
business: 

(2 1  receipts  of  any  kind  from  employers 
on  account  of  labor  relations  advice  or  serv- 
ices, deslfrnatlng  the  sources  thereof; 

(3)  disbursements  of  any  kind.  In  connec- 
tion with  such  services  and  the  purposes 
thereof; 

(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  such  agree- 
ment or  arrangement.  Provided.  Tliat  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
require  a  report  from  a  labor  relations  con- 
sultant retained  by  an  employer  by  reason 
of  his  giving  advice  to  such  employer  or  repre- 
senting such  employer  in  any  court  or  ad- 
ministrative agency  or  engaelng  In  collective 
bargaining  on  behalf  of  such  employer  with 
resi>ect  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment  or  the  negotiation 
of  an  agreement  or  any  question  arising 
thereunder. 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  contents  of  the  reports 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  sections  101.  102.  and  103  shall  be 
public  Information,  and  the  Secretary  may 
publish  any  Information  and  data  concern- 
ing labor  unions,  employers,  and  labor  rela- 
tions consultants  which  he  obtains  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  use  the  Infor- 
mation and  data  lor  statistical  and  research 
purposes,  and  compile  and  publish  such 
studies,  analyses,  reports,  and  surveys  tmsed 
thereon  as  he  may  deem   appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
make  provision  for  the  Inspection  and  ex- 
amination, on  the  request  of  any  person,  of 
the  Information  and  data  contained  In  any 
report  or  other  document  filed  with  him  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sections  101,  102, 
and  103. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  cc>ples  of  reports  or  other  docu- 
menu  filed  with  the  Department  pursuant 
to  sections  101,  102,  and  103,  upon  payment 
of  a  charge  based  ujxin  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice. All  moneys  received  in  payment  of  such 
charges  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  agency  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Labor    rendering    such    service 


and  nray  be  used,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  lor  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  such  agency. 

Sec.  105.  E^^ery  person  shall  make.  keep, 
and  preserve  for  such  periods  and  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
such  records  and  accounts  of  financial  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  and 
verify  the  financial  reports  required  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  103. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Reports  required  to  be  filed 
under  sections  101.  102.  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  be  filed  within  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  or  within  60  days 
after  the  date  when  any  person  is  first  re- 
quired to  file  any  such  report  pursuant  to 
such  sections,  whichever  Is  the  later  date, 
and  annually  thereafter  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
issue,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and  regula- 
tions presciibing  the  form,  content,  and  pub- 
lication of  reports  to  be  filed  under  this  act 
and  such  other  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions (Including  rules  prescribing  reports 
concerning  building  funds,  trusts,  or  enter- 
prises financed  by  a  labor  union)  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  prevent  the  circumvention 
or  evasion  of  such  reporting  requirements. 
Such  reports  shall  provide  space  for  any  nat- 
ural person  to  state  that  he  refuses  to  fur- 
nish Information  required  by  the  report  on 
the  ground  that  the  information  would  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  Territory  thereof.  In 
exercising  his  power  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  simplified  forms  of 
reports  for  smiill  labor  unions  and  small 
employers  for  whom  he  finds  that  a  detailed 
report  would   be   unduly  burdensome. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power, 
when  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  has  violated  this  title,  to  make 
an  Investigation  and  in  connection  there- 
with he  may  enter  such  places  and  Inspect 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  determine  the  facts 
relative  thereto. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  or  fails  to  comjJly  with  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  the  rules  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
fails  tu  disclose  a  material  fact.  In  any  docu- 
ment, report,  or  other  information  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  destroys  any 
books,  records,  reports,  or  statements  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Each  Individual  required  to  sign  re- 
ports under  sections  101  and  103  shall  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  filing  of  such 
reports  or  for  any  statement  contained 
therein. 

Sec.  108.  Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals, 
or  unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracts  or  con- 
verts to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  another 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities,  prop- 
erty, or  other  assets  of  an  organization  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of 
which  he  Is  an  officer  or  by  whom  he  Is  em- 
ployed directly  or  Indirectly  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Chapter  101  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2077.  (a)  False  entry  and  destruc- 
tion of  records  of  labor  unions. 

'•Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee,  agent, 
or  representative  of  a  labor  union  engaged  In 


an  Industry  affecting  commerce,  or  an  officer, 
employee,  agent,  representative,  or  trustee  of 
a  trust  In  which  such  a  labor  union  Is  inter- 
ested, makes  any  false  entry  in  or  willfully 
destroys  any  book  or  record,  kept  or  made 
for  such  labor  union  or  trust,  with  Intent  to 
Injure  or  defraud  such  labor  union  or  trust 
or  any  beneficiary  thereunder,  or  to  mislead 
any  person  authorized  by  law  to  examine  or 
Inspect  such  book  or  record,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  preceding  chapter  101 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following ; 

"2077.   False    entry    and    destruction    of    rec- 
ords of  labor  unions." 

Sec.  110.  (a)  No  labor  union  engaged  la 
an   Industry  affecting  commerce  shall — 

( 1 )  be  certified  or  recognized  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  employees  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  or 

(2)  be  eligible  to  file  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  under  section  10  (b)  ol  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  or 

(3)  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax 
under  section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  if  such  labor  union  retains 
in  office  or  in  Its  employ  any  person  (A) 
who.  being  required  to  sign,  prepare  or  file 
reports  under  section  101  or  102,  willfully 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  such  section,  or  ( B )  who  has  been  tried 
and  finally  convicted  of  a  crime  under  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  labor  union  until 
the  termination  of  60  days  from  the  date  of 
such  refusal  to  file  or  such  final  conviction. 
Any  labor  union  to  which  the  provisions  of 
this  section  become  applicable  is  empowered 
to  remove  from  office  or  employment,  any 
officer  or  employee  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  notwithstanding  any  provision  In  Its 
constitution,  bylaws,  or  governing  rules  or 
regulations  to  the  contrary. 

TrrLE   II TRUSTEESHIPS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Every  national  or  interna- 
tional labor  union  which  has  or  assumes 
trusteeship  over  any  subordinate  body  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  within  30  days  after 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  or  the 
imposition  of  any  such  trusteeship  and  semi- 
annually thereafter  a  report,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary  or  other  principal  of- 
ficers, containing  the  following  informa- 
tion: (A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  sub- 
ordinate body;  (B)  the  date  of  establishing 
the  trusteeship:  (C)  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  establishing  or  con- 
tinuing the  trusteeship:  (D)  the  nature  and 
extent  of  participation  by  the  membership  of 
the  sutwrdinate  bcxly  In  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  represent  such  body  in  regular  or 
special  conventions  or  other  policy-deter- 
mining bodies  and  in  the  election  of  officers 
of  such  national  or  International  labor 
unions. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  109  of  title 
I  shall  be  applicable  to  reports  filed  under 
this  title. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
falls  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  the  rules  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Sec.  202.  Trusteeships  shall  be  established 
and  administered  by  a  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  union  over  a  subordinate 
body  only  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  labor  union  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  correcting  corruption  or  financial 
malpractice,  assuring  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  bargaining  representative,  re- 
storing democratic  procedures,  or  otherwise 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objectives 
thereof. 
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Ret  203  (a)  DurJnp  a  period  when  a  s\ib- 
©rdlnate  body  ol  a  labor  union  Is  in  trustee- 
ship. It  shall  b«  unlawful  (1 )  to  count  the 
vote  of  delegates  from  such  body  la  any 
convention  or  election  of  officers  or  the  la- 
bor union  vjnless  the  delegates  have  been 
chosen  by  secret  ballot  In  which  all  the 
members  In  good  standing  of  such  pubordt- 
nate  body  were  eligible  to  participate  or  (2) 
to  transfer  to  such  labor  union  any  current 
receipts  or  other  funds  of  the  subordinate 
body  or  the  truftee  except  the  normal  per 
capita  tax  and  assessments  payable  by  sub- 
ordinate bodies  not  In  trusteeship:  Provided. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  a  labor 
union  In  accordance  with  Its  charter  or  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  upon  the  bona  fide  dis- 
solution thereof. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  vkilate  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  this  section  sliall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year  or  both. 

Sec.  204  (a)  tJpon  the  written  complaint 
of  any  member  or  subordinate  body  of  a 
liibor  union  uUeging  that  such  organization 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  se<tions  201. 
202,  or  203.  the  Secretary  shall  Investigate 
the  complaint  and  if  the  Secretary  tinds 
proljable  cause  to  believe  that  such  violation 
has  occurred  and  has  not  been  remedied 
he  shall,  without  disclosing  the  Identity  of 
the  complainant,  bring  civil  action  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  labor  union  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violation  and  for  such 
other  relief   as   may  be  appropriate. 

(b»  For  the  purpose  of  actions  under  this 
section  district  courts  of  tlie  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurif;dictl<m  of  a 
labor  union.  ( 1 )  In  the  district  in  which 
such  union  maintains  its  principal  office, 
or  (2)  in  any  district  lu  which  Its  duly 
authorized  offlcers  or  agents  are  engaged  in 
conductlug  the  affairs  of  the  trusteeship. 
Such  union  may  be  sued  as  an  entity.  The 
service  of  summons,  subpena,  or  other  legal 
process  of  any  coui-t  of  the  United  States 
upon  an  ofBcer  or  agent  of  a  labor  union. 
In  his  capacity  as  such,  shall  constitute 
service   upon  the   labor  union. 

(c)  In  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
section  a  trusteeship  e.'.tabllshed  by  a  labor 
union  In  conformity  with  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  its  constitution  and  bylaws 
and  authorized  or  ratified  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  labor  union  after  a  fair  hearing 
shall  be  presumed  valid  for  a  period  of  18 
months  from  the  date  of  Its  establishment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  attack  during 
such  period  except  upon  proof  that  the  trus- 
teeship was  not  established  In  good  faith  for 
a  purpose  allowable  under  section  202.  After 
the  expiration  of  18  months  the  trusteeship 
shall  be  presumed  invalid  unless  the  labor 
union  shall  show  by  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  continuation  of  the  trustee- 
ship is  necessary  for  a  purpose  allowable 
under   section  202. 

Sec  205.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  expiration  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  a  report 
upon  the  operation  of  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  suit  In 
any  court  of  the  United  States  except  upon 
complaint  of  the  Secretary.  The  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  title  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  and  nil  other  rights  and 
remedies  at  law  or  in  equity:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
over  such  trusteeship  shall  be  exclusive  and 
the  final  Judgment  shall  be  res  Judicata. 

TFTLE    in DEMOCTtATIC    RIGHTS    CIT    tTNION    MEM- 
BERS   AND     KMPI.OYEE.S     RECALL     OJ"    OFFICERS 

Sec.  SOI.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  with  the 
Board  of  a  petition  therefor  signed  by  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  members  of  a  lat)or 

\inlon,   the  Board  shall   conduct   an  election 


at  which  the  members  of  such  labor  union 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  question  of  recalling  any  elected  omcer 
or  oitlcors  of  such  labor  union  named  in 
such  petition.  If  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  In  such  election  vote  to  recall  any 
offlcer  named  in  the  potltif  n.  the  Board 
shall  declare  the  offlce  held  by  such  officer 
to  be  vacant  Not  more  than  one  election  for 
the  recall  of  the  holder  of  any  one  office 
shall  be  held  under  this  section  In  any  12- 
monih    period. 

(bi  Uix)n  the  filing  with  the  Board  of  a 
charge  alleging  that  an  individual  who  has 
been  recalled  under  subsection  (a)  as  an 
officer  of  a  labor  union  is  servlntr  as  such 
officer  (other  than  purstiant  to  a  sub.sequent 
election  to  such  office),  the  Board  shall  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  sectum  303  to  con- 
Kiclcr  the  msUtcr  and  if  it  determines  such 
allegation  t<5  be  true  it  shall  enter  an  order 
directing  the  labor  union  to  remove  such 
lndlvldu:d  from  such  office. 

Initiative  and  referendum  on  internal 
affairs 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Upon  the  nilng  with  the  Board 
of  a  petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  members  of  a  labor  union, 
the  Board  sliall  conduct  a  ref'^rcndura  at 
wluch  the  members  of  such  labor  union 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the  quesll  on  of 
whether  they  favor  a:.y  propoeal  specified  In 
such  petition  to  amend,  modify,  revise,  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  the  constitution,  by- 
laws, or  other  governing  rules  or  regulations 
of  such  labor   union. 

(b)  Utx>n  the  filing  with  the  Board  of  a 
charge  alleging  that  a  labor  union  or  Its 
offlcers  have  failed  to  ciury  out  any  proposal 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
iu  a  referendum  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  are  carrying  out  any  proixjsal  dls- 
approveti  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
In  such  referendum,  or  are  otherwise  disre- 
garding, or  falling  to  comply  with  or  give 
effect  to.  the  wishes  of  the  majority  as  dis- 
closed by  the  results  of  the  vote  in  such  ref- 
erendum, the  Board  shall  proceed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  303  to  consider  the  matter 
and  If  It  determines  such  allegations  to  be 
true  It  sJiali  enter  an  appropriate  order  direct- 
ing the  labor  union  and  its  officers  to  carry 
out  any  propo.sal  favored  by  such  majority,  to 
refrain  from  carrying  out  any  proposal  dis- 
approved by  such  majority,  or  otherwise  to 
comply  with  or  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
such  majority  as  dLsclosod  by  tlie  results  of 
the  vote.  The  order  of  the  B<->ard  may  In- 
clude provl.slons  directing  tlie  labor  union  or 
Its  officers  to  make  such  restitution  of  rights 
or  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  objectives  of  any  proposal  favored  by 
such  ni.Tjorlty. 

(c)  Not  more  than  one  referendum  shall 
be  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  during 
any  18-month  period. 

Procedure 

Sec.  303.  (a)  A  charge  under  section  301 
(b)  or  302  (b)  may  be  liled  by  a  member  or 
group  of  members  of  a  lalxjr  union,  or  by 
any  individual  or  organization  acting  In  be- 
half of  such  labnr  union,  except  that  no  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  any  employer  of  such 
employees  or  by  an  organization  with  which 
any  such  employer  Ls  affiliated.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  a  charge,  the  Board  shall  con- 
duct an  lnvestigatii;n  and  U  it  linds  evidence 
to  support  the  allegations  In  the  charge  it 
shall  pro«-eed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  unfair-labor-practlce  charge  tinder 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  lunend- 
ed,  and  the  appropriate  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (111  to  iji.  Inclusive,  of  section  10  of 
such  act  shall  apply  to  such  proceeding. 

lb)  Elections  and  refereiulums  provided 
for  in  sections  3oi  (al  and  .502  (a>  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Board,  except  that  tlie 
Borird  m;iy  delegate,  generally  or  In  speclflc 
eases,  authority  to  conduct  such  elections 
or    rcferendums    to    any    public    or    private 


agency  or  organisation  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  is  qualified  to  conduct  such 
elections  or  referendums. 

Protection  of  membrra 

Sr.c.  S04.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  with  the 
Bo.ird  by  any  member  of  a  labor  union  of  a 
charge  alleging  that  such  mtniber  has  been 
deprived,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Uie  constitution,  charter,  bylaws,  or  other 
governing  rules  or  regulatlous  of  the  labor 
tinlon,  of  his  right  to  vote  In  any  election 
conducted  by  such  labor  union  or  in  any  ref- 
erendum conducted  under  sections  301  or 
302,  the  Board  sh:ill  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion uiid  if  It  finds  prltna  facie  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  such  allegations  It  shall  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  anicnded,  and 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  to  (ji,  in- 
clusive, of  section  10  of  such  act  shall  apply 
to  such  proceeding.  If,  after  hearing,  the 
Board  finds  that  the  voting  rights  of  such 
member  have  been  denied  In  violation  of  tlie 
provisions  of  such  constitution,  charter,  by- 
laws, rules,  or  regulations,  it  shall  order  the 
labor  union  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
wrongful  action,  and.  If  the  election  was 
conducted  by  the  labor  union  and  the  wrong- 
ful action  could  aflect  the  results  of  the 
election,  shall  invalidate  such  election  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  referendum  conducted  by 
the  Board  under  sections  301  or  302,  shall 
set  aside  such  referendum  if  the  result 
Uiereof  was  unfavorable  to  the  charging 
party. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  or  modify  In  any 
way  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  to  prevent  any  person  from 
exercising  any  right  which  he  may  have 
under  any  such  law. 

Collectii  e-bargaining-agreement  provision 
waiving  right  to  strike 

Pre.  305  No  provision  or  provisions  In  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  waiving  or 
canceling  the  union  members"  right  to  strike 
shall  be  valid  or  effective  unless  such  provi- 
sion or  provisions  shall  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
union  In  the  unit  covered  by  the  contract, 
voting  by  secret  ballot  In  st  referendum  held 
for  such  purixjse  by  the  labor  union. 

Sanctions  and  penalties 

Sec  306.  (a)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine that  any  Individual — 

(  I  )  knowingly  serves  as  an  oflJcer  of  a 
labor  union  after  having  b?en  recalled  from 
service  as  such  officer  under  section  301 
(other  than  an  individual  who  subsequent  to 
such  recall  Is  duly  reelected  to  the  office  from 
which  he  was  recalled  (  : 

(2)  uho,  being  an  officer  of  a  labor  union 
and  having  responsibility  with  resf>ect  to  rfny 
proposal  voted  on  at  a  referendum  conducted 
under  section  302,  willfully  falls  to  carry  otit 
or  to  participate  in  carrying  out  a  proposal 
favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  such 
referendum,  willfully  carries  out.  or  partic- 
ipates In  carrving  out.  a  proposal  disapproved 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  such  refer- 
endum, or  otherwise  willfully  disregards  or 
falls  to  comply  with  or  plve  effect  to  the 
wl-i-hes  of  such  majority  as  disclosed  by  the 
vote  In  such  referendum,  shall  be  guilty  of  b 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•  1.000  or  by  impruonment  for  not  exceeding 
1  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  Individual,  group,  or  organization 
which  willfully  restrains  or  coerces  any  em- 
ployee or  member  of  a  labor  union  seeking  to 
Initiate  or  participate  In  any  of  the  proce- 
dures or  activities  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  5  years 
or  both. 
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TnTK    IV — AMENDMtNTS    TO    THE    LtBOB    MaN- 

ACEMENT  Rljj«tions  Act.  1947,  AS  Amlnoks 
Srr  401     Section  B  (c)    (8)    of  the  National 
Ijibor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

of  the  second  .sentence  there<^)f  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "ProMd'  1.  That.  In  any  lawful 
strike  In  which  recognition  was  not  the  issue 
when  the  strike  began,  no  petition  for  an 
election  filed  by  an  employer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ci  (1»  (B)  shall  be  entertained 
prkir  to  the  termination  of  such  strike  as 
determined  by  the  Bjaid  or  the  expiration 
of  1  year  from  the  commencement  of  such 
strike,  whichever  occvirs  sooner,  nor  shall 
any  petition  for  an  election  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  by  a  person  other 
than  the  Ixirgalnlng  representative  which 
called  the  strike  be  entertained  prior  to  the 
termination  of  such  strike  as  determined 
by  the  Board  or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
months  from  the  commencement  of  such 
strike,  whichever  occurs  sooner. 

Sec  402  Sections  9  (f),  (pi.  and  (h)  of 
such  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  403.  Section  14  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  "(c)"  as  fniUiws: 
"(c)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency  or  the  covirts 
of  any  State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  or 
claaaes  of  labor  disputes  over  which  the 
Board,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  has  declined  to 
assert  Jurisdiction." 

Sf.c  404  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  subsections  (ai  and  (b)  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer, or  any  agent  or  representative  of 
such    employer,    directly    or    indirectly — - 

"(1)  to  pay  or  deliver  or  atrree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
to  any  person  who  is  a  representative  of  any 
employees  who  are  empUyed  In  an  Industry 
aflectint;  commerce  m  his  capacity  as  such 
representative:  or 

'■i2i  to  pay  or  deliver,  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  %alue 
(except  money  or  other  thing  of  value  pay- 
able by  an  employer  to  an  employee  as  com- 
pensation for.  or  by  reason  of.  his  regular 
services  as  an  employee  of  such  employer)  to 
any  of  his  emplovees  who  are  employed  In 
any  industry  affecting  commerce  or  any 
group  or  committee  of  such  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  or  enabling  such  employee 
or  group  or  committee  of  employees  to  In- 
fluence any  other  empkiyee  of  such  em- 
ployer In  the  exercise  of  any  right  secured 
to  employees  by  section  7  of  this  act. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  or  accept,  or  to  agree  to  receive  or 
accept,  any  payment  or  delivery  of  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  prohlbiU»d  by  para- 
graph (1)   of  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  jire- 
ceding  claus-e  (5).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  thereto  the 
following:  "or  (G)  with  respect  to  money  or 
other  thing  of  vaUie  paid  to  a  trust  fund 
established  for  the  purjx>6C  of  defraying  the 
costs  of  an  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
program  for  employees:  Provided.  That  the 
requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
such  trust  funds." 

Stc.  40.5.  Section  8  (b)  (4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (1)  to  engage  In,  or  to  Induce  or  en- 
courage any  individual  employed  by  any 
perron  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  to  engage  In,  a  strike 
or  a  refusal  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
to  Use,  manufacture,  process,  transport,  or 
otherwise    handle    or    work    on    any    goodfe, 
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articles,    materials,    or    oommcdities,    or    to 
perform  any  services,  or 

"(11)    To  threaten,  coerce,   or  restrain  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  an  indus- 
try   afleciing    commerce,    where    an    object 
thereof  is   (A)   forcuig  or  requiring  any  em- 
ployer or  self-employed   person   to  Join  any 
labor  organization  or  employer  organliatlon: 
(B)  forcing  or  requiring  any  person  to  cease, 
or  to  agree  to  cease,  using,  sellin-T,  handling, 
transporting,    or    otherw.se    dealing    in    the 
products  of  any  other  producer,  processor,  or 
manufacturer,    or    to  cease,    or    to   agree    to 
cease  doitig  business  with  any  other  person. 
or  forciiiR   or   requiring   any   other  employer 
to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  labor  organi- 
Eation  as  the  representative  of  his  employees, 
unless  such  labor  organization  has  been  cer- 
tified as  the  representative  of  such  employ- 
ees  under   the   provisions   of   section   9;    (C) 
forcing  or  requiring  any  emnloyer  to  recog- 
nize or  bargain  with  a  particular  labor  or- 
ganization as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees   If    another    labor    organisation    h.as 
been   ceriK'ied  as  the  repre.sentative  of  such 
emi>loyees  under  the  provisions  of  section  9; 
(D)  forcing  or  requiring  any  employer  to  as- 
sign particular  work  to  employees  in  a  par- 
ticular   labor   organization    or    In    a    particu- 
lar trade,  craft,  or  class  rather  than  to  em- 
ployees in  another  labor  organization  or  In 
another    trade,    craft,   or   class,   unless   such 
employer   Is   falling  to   conform  to   an   order 
or  cei  tiflcatlon  of  the  Board  determining  the 
bargaining  representative  for  employees  per- 
forming such  work:  Provided,  Tliat  nothing 
contained    In    this   subsection    (b)    shall    be 
construed  to  make  unlawful  a  refusal  by  any 
person    to   enter    upon    tlie    premises   of   any 
employer  (other  than  his  own  employer).  If 
the  employees  of  such  en:ploycr  are  engaged 
in   a  strike  ratilied   or  approved   by  a  repre- 
aentatne  of  such  employees  whom  such  eni- 
plo;.  er    is    required    to    recognize    under    this 
act;    Provided    further.    That    nothing    con- 
tained  in  clause   (B)    of  this  paragraph   (4) 
shall   be  construed   to  make  unlawful  where 
not  otherwise  unlawful  any  strike  against,  or 
refusal   to  perform   services  for,  f.ny   person 
who  has  contracted   or  agreed   with   an   em- 
ployer  to  jjerform    for   such   employer   work 
which  he  is  unable  to  perform  because  his 
employees  are  engaged  in  a  strike  not  un- 
lawful under  this  act." 

Sec  406  Section  9  (c)  of  such  act  is 
amended— by  adding  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Whenever  a  petition  shall  have  been  filed 
pursuant  to  Uie  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1  ) 
<A)  of  this  section  the  Boar::,  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  question  of  representation  af- 
fecting commerce  exists,  shall  ignore  the 
existence  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment coverliig  the  bargaining  unit  for  which 
the  petition  was  filed,  and  such  agreement 
shall  not  constitute  a  bar  to  tlie  processing 
of  such  petition,  or  to  the  holding  of  an  elec- 
tion, or  to  any  certification  or  decertification 
resulting  frcjm  such  election,  except  that  re- 
gardless of  the  results  of  such  election,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  existing  coMec- 
tlve  bargaining  agreement  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  so  far  as  practicable  un- 
til the  expiration  date  of  such  agreement  un- 
less modiiied  or  terminated  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  all  who  remain  affected  by  the  agree- 
ment." 

Sec.  407.  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph preceding  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed 
any  employer,  where  an  object  thereof  is — 
"(A)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  to  Interfere  with  his  employees' 
right  to  select  or  refrain  from  selecting  a  col- 
lective bargaining  representative  as  set  forth 
In  sections  7  and  9; 

"(B)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  em- 
ployees to  Join  or  refuse  to  Join  a  labor  or- 


ganization except  as  provided  In  the  first  pro- 
viso to  section  8  (a)   (3)." 

Sec  408.  Section  303  fa)  of  the  Lt»bor- 
Mrinagcment  Relatious  Act,  1947,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  only.  In  an  Industry  or  activity 
affecting  commerce,  for  any  labor  organlsa- 
tlon  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  conduct 
defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  section 
8  (b)  (4)  of  the  National  Lal>or  Relations 
Act,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
sub.section  shall  be  construed  to  make  un- 
lawful a  refusal  by  any  person  to  enter  upon 
the  premises  of  any  employer  (other  than  his 
own  employer) ,  If  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer are  engaged  in  a  strike  ratified  or  ap- 
proved by  a  representative  of  such  employees 
whom  sucli  employer  is  required  to  recognize 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  409.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  an  unfair  labor  practice  of 
any  act  which  was  performed  prior  to  the 
d.-^te  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  which  did 
not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  prior 
thereto. 

Sec  410.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of  their 
enactment. 


TRAN.SPORTATION  OF  MAIL  BY 
MOTOR   VEHICLE  CARRIERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Postma.ster  General  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  mail, 
and  for  services  in  connection  there- 
with by  motor  vehicle  carriers,  I  rea- 
ize  it  is  late  in  the  session  for  proposed 
leRi.slation,  but  I  hope  this  particular 
mca.sure  can  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
some  time  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

Pas-^enper  train  .service,  which  is  u.'ied 
for  mail  transportation,  is  rapidly  de- 
clining. Tl:e  day  is  not  too  far  off  when 
it  will  become  necessary  to  provide  a 
substitute  service  for  the  declining  pas- 
senger train  schedules.  This  bill  would, 
if  enacted,  require  common  camei-s. 
other  than  rail,  upon  request  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  perform  mail 
transportation. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3960)  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  Greneral  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mail,  and  for  .services 
in  connection  therewith  by  motor  ve- 
hicle carriers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PROCESSES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN 
ELECTIONS  OP  OFFICERS  OP 
LABOR     ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
night  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  <S.  3045)  to  strengthen  democratic 
proces.ses  and  procedures  in  elections  of 
officers  of  labor  organizations,  and  for 
other  pui-poses,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Since  then  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  suggested  that  peihaps 
the  proposed  amendment  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  will  be  dealing  with  proposed  la- 
bor legislation  next  week.     I  therefore 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pro- 
posed amendment  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  section  9  of  the  National  Lixbor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended,  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  new  subsections  as 
follows: 

•■(1)  No  Investigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representation  of  employees, 
raised  by  a  labor  organization  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  and  no  complaint 
shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made 
by  a  labor  organization  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10.  unless  there  Is  on  tile  with  the 
Board  an  affidavit  executed  contemporane- 
ously or  within  the  preceding  12-moiUh 
period  by  such  labor  organization  and  any 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  It  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit 
declaring  that  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of 
euch  labor  organization  and  of  any  national 
or  International  labor  organization  of  which 
it  Is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  election  of  their  re- 
spective officers  by  the  members  under  a  sys- 
tem or  systems  which  Include  (A)  proce- 
dures for  nominating  opposing  candidates 
for  each  office  under  a  parly  or  other  system 
which  win  afford  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization an  opportunity  to  p-^rtlclpate  In 
the  selection  of  candidates,  (B)  use  of  the 
secret  ballot  for  all  voting  In  any  such  elec- 
tion, and  (C)  the  supervision  of  such  elec- 
tions, the  counting  and  tabulation  of  the 
votes  In  such  election  and  the  certification 
of  the  results  thereof  by  a  membership  elec- 
tion board  which  represents  all  factions  In 
contest  In  such  election  and  which  Is  com- 
posed of  Individuals  none  of  whom  are.  at 
the  time  they  are  serving  on  such  board, 
candidates  for  office  In  such  election  or  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  labor  organization 
conducting  the  officer  election  or  of  any  na- 
tional or  Int-ernatlonal  labor  organization  of 
which  It  Is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  self-government  of 
any  constituent  unit  Including  control  over 
Internal  management,  financial  affairs,  elec- 
tions, strike  votes,  handling  of  employee 
grievances  and  collective  bargaining  and 
provide.  In  any  cases  In  which  provision  Is 
made  for  the  suspension  or  modification  of 
the  rights  of  self-government  of  any  con- 
stituent unit  for  dl.'iclpllnary  or  other  rea- 
sons, for  the  restitution  of  such  rights.  In- 
cluding the  handling  of  employee  grievances 
and  collective  bargaining,  within  90  days 
following  a  request  therefor  by  such  con- 
stituent unit  authorized  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  thereof  taken  by  secret  ballot; 

"(3)  provide,  that  no  authorized  strike 
shall  be  called  except  upon  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  employees  In  the  affected 
unit  voting  by  a  secret  ballot  In  accordance 
with  the  following: 

"(A)  No  strike  ballot  shall  be  tnken  until 
there  shall  have  elapsed  (1)  a  period  of  20 
days  during  which  the  labor  organization 
shall  have  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  means  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  (11)  an  additional  period  of 
20  days  to  enable  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
to  explain  fully  their  respective  positions  to 
the  employees  Involved  In  the  dispute  and  to 
the  public; 

"(B)  Any  such  strike  ballot  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  election  committee  consisting 
of  1  meniljer  selected  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion. 1  member  selected  by  the  employer,  and 
a  3d  metnber  selected  by  such  members, 
a  third  member  selected  by  such  members, 
within  5  days  after  having  been  requested 
by  the  labor  organization  In  writing  to  do  so. 
such  member  shall   be  selected  by  the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board.  If  the  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  employer  or  the  Board 
and  the  member  selected  by  the  labor  organ- 
ization are  unable  to  agree  within  6  days 
upon  the  selection  of  the  third  member,  such 
third  member  shall  be  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board; 

••(C)  The  election  committee  shall  prompt- 
ly prei>are  and  distribute  ballot*  by  first-class 
mail  to  all  employes  In  the  bargaining  unit 
Involved  In  the  labor  dispute  with  appro- 
priate Instructions  and  envelopes  to  enable 
surh  employees  to  execute  and  return  the 
ballots,  addressed  to  a  designated  post  office 
box  accessible  only  to  the  elections  commit- 
tee as  a  body.  In  such  manner  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  voter  will  appear  on  the  outer 
envelope  for  the  purpose  of  determining  his 
eligibility  In  case  of  dispute; 

"(D)  The  election  committee  shall  process 
and  count  the  ballots  In  such  manner  that 
the  Identity  of  the  Individual  casting  a  par- 
ticular ballot  will  be  unkn<iwn  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  any  other  person,  and  after  the 
votes  have  been  tabulated  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  election  to  the  parties  to  the 
dispute:  and 

■■(E)  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  voting 
In  such  election  vote  to  authorize  a  strike, 
such  strike  may  be  ordered  or  authorised  by 
the  labor  organiz;»tlon.  but  only  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  20  days  during 
which  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
again  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  collective  bargaining  and  not 
later  than  80  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  such  strike  was  authorized,  without 
further  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  (  3  t . 

'■(J)  Upon  the  filing  of  «  petition  In 
writing  signed  by  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  members  of  a  labor  organization  or 
a  petition  signed  by  any  member  of  the 
election  board  described  in  subsection  (l) 
(1)  (C)  of  this  section  alleging  that  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  labor  organization,  of 
which  the  petitioners  are  members,  was  con- 
ducted In  contravention  of  the  provisions 
contained  In  subsection  (I)  ( 1 )  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  then  proceed  under 
the  Investigatory  powers  granted  In  this  act 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  If  the  Board  de- 
termines the  allegations  to  be  true,  the  Board 
shall  order  vacated  any  and  all  offices  filled 
by  such  election  which  the  Board  determines 
might  reasonably  have  been  affected  by  the 
contravention  of  such  provisions.  Following 
any  order  by  the  Board  to  vacate  any  office 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Board  shall,  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  such  an  order  to 
vacate,  conduct  and  supervise  an  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  In  i.ccordance  with  sub- 
section (t)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  section 
and  certify  the  results  thereof.  Any  labor 
organization  which,  within  '.20  days,  falls  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Board  to  vacate 
an  office  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  with  a  certification  of  elec- 
tion result.s  by  the  Board  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  noncompliance,  be  in- 
eligible for  certification  by  the  Board  as  the 
exclusive  rejiresentatlve  of  any  group  of 
employees  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, and  no  Investigation  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  such  labor  organization 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  during 
the  period  of  noncompliance,  nor  shall  any 
complaint  be  Lssued  pursuant  to  a  charge 
made  by  such  labor  organization  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  10  during  the 
period  of  noncompliance. 

"(k)  Uj>on  the  filing  of  a  j:)€tltlon  In  writ- 
ing signed  by  not  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
of  the  employees  of  a  bargaining  unit  or  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  two  of  the 
members  of  the  election  committee  described 
lu  subsecUon   (ij    i3i    iB)    of   this  section. 


alleging  that  a  strike  has  been  called  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(1)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  then 
proceed  under  the  Investigatory  powers 
granted  In  this  act  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  If  the  Board  determines  the  allegations 
to  be  true,  the  Board  will  Issue  an  order  de- 
claring that  such  strike  was  called  without 
proper  authority  and  Instructing  the  bar- 
gaining unit  involved  to  Immediately  comply 
with  the  provisions  contained  In  subsection 
(1)  (3)  of  this  section.  Any  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  within  5  days,  falls  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  by  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance With  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall,  during  the  period  of  noncompliance. 
be  Ineligible  for  certification  by  the  Board 
as  the  exclusive  representative  of  any  group 
of  employees  for  collective-bargaining  pur- 
poses, and  no  Investigation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  such  lat>or  organization 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  during 
the  period  of  noncompliance,  nor  shall  any 
complaint  be  Issued  pursuant  to  a  charge 
made  by  such  labor  organization  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  10  during  the  period 
of  noncompliance." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  labor  organization  which, 
during  any  taxable  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  falls  to 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  Issued  under  sutjsectlon  (J) 
or  (k)  of  section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  such  subsection  (J)  or  (ki,  as 
the  case  may  tte.  shall  be  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Income  tax  under  section 
501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  such  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  tax  payable  under  the  Federal  In- 
come-tax laws  for  any  taxable  year  by  a 
labor  organization  which  has  lost  Its  Federal 
Income-tax  exemption  under  paragraph  la) 
for  such  year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
otherwise  payable  as  the  number  of  days  in 
such  taxable  year  for  which  there  was  not 
any  failure  by  such  labor  organization  to 
comply  with  any  order  issued  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  under  subsection  (J) 
or  (k)  of  section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Briefly,  what  the 
amendment  does  Is  to  apply  the  secret 
ballot  to  3  of  the  big  problem  areas  of 
labor,  especially  the  3  elements  brought 
out  in  the  first  of  the  long  hearings  be- 
fore the  McClellan  commiitee,  which  are 
still  underway. 

The  first  deals  with  the  election  of 
union  officials.  On  that  point.  I  under- 
stand that  the  lerislative  committee,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  is  rapidly  reaching  a  meeting 
of  mind.s. 

The  second  deals  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  admmi.stratorship.s  or  truslee- 
ship.s.  How  is  a  union  to  be  brought  out 
of  tru.steeships  once  it  has  been  put  in? 
My  amendment  provides  for  utilization 
of  the  secret  ballot,  so  that  union  mem- 
bers will  have  something  to  say  about 
how  unions  shall  be  placed  in  trusteeship, 
and  under  what  terms  they  shall  come 
out. 

The  third  problem  is  one  which  the 
newspapers  report  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  not 
yet  handled.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of 
giving  the  members  the  right  to  a  secret 
ballot  to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
put  their  livelihood  on  the  block  by  a 
strike. 
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This  amendment  provide.^  a  workable 
mechanism,  I  believe,  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  Railroad  Labor  Act.  whereby 
the  workinfimen  will  not  have  to  be 
the  tools  and  pawns  of  bargaining  agents 
and  kibor  leaders,  but  will  themselves 
have  the  ritjht  to  determine  when  to 
strike. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  cool- 
ing-off  period  before  the  strike  is  called 
and.  incidentally,  provides  for  a  20-day 
period  after  the  strike  has  been  calleci, 
before  the  strike  can  be  implemented,  so 
that  the  bargaining  agents  and  labor 
leaders,  with  that  weapon  in  their  ar- 
sennl.  can  approach  the  employer  with 
full  knowiedKe  Uiat.  by  secret  ballot,  tlie 
union  members  have  voted  to  strike. 

It  provides.  firuiUy.  that  if  a  strike  has 
been  ordered,  it  must  be  either  called 
off  or  implemented  within  80  days.  Once 
it  has  been  ordered,  it  cannot  "be  held  as 
a  sword  handling  indefinitely  over  the 
economy  of  this  counrty. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  tlic  Senate  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  prcpo.sed  legislation,  which  has 
evolved  out  of  the  hearings,  and  about 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
consultation  among  labor  leaders  and 
labor  experts  and  technicians. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  we  face  our  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  these  problems  in  a 
week  or  two.  we  should  try  to  be  sure 
that  the  job  we  do  is  enduring,  construc- 
tive, and  comprehensive  enouRh  to 
achieve  the  pu«po.ses  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 


EQUITY  CAPITAL  AND  LONG-TERM 
CREDIT  FOR  SMALLr-BUSINESS 
CONCERNS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CAPEIIART.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I 
submit  a  series  of  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3051,  to  make  equity  capital  and 
long-term  credit  more  readily  available 
for  small-business  concei-ns.  and  for 
other  purpo-ses.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments and  statements  explaining  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  so  that  each  Member  will 
know  exactly  what  the  amendments  are. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  he  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  and  explana- 
tory statements  will  be  printed  in  the 

RErORD. 

The  amendments  and  explanatoi-y 
statements  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  delete  line  19.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word     Administrator   " 

On  page  39,  delete  from  lines  3  and  5  the 
words  "In  hUn''.  Inrert  in  line  4  alter  'Ad- 
minlstravor^  the  words  ■'and  the  Admlnls- 
tratlon^^;  delete  from  line  6  the  words  and 
numbers  •'sections  205  and  206  of  ";  and.  In 
Imp  7  replace  the  period  with  a  comma  and 
add.  ■'and  the  provisions  of  sectioiis  209  and 
219  of  that  act.  Insofar  as  applicable,  are  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  U»e  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  AdniuilsUatiou  under 
this  act."' 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  1  is  as  follows: 

PtmPOSE    or    AND    COMMEr*T3    UPOIf 

Ame:ndmej«t   1 

(a)  This  amendment  would  authorlw  the 
ftcimmlstrator     to    appoint     the    additional 


Deputy  Administrator,  Just  as  the  other  dep- 
uty administrators  are  appointed;  in  lieu  of 
an  appoinunent  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  tlie 
captioned  bill.  Such  amendment  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  Interest  of  good  admiulEtra- 
tlon  and  t'l  give  such  deputy  a  status  equal 
to  that  vi  the  txlstlng  three  deputy  adminis- 
trators, who  are  not  Presideniial  appointees. 
( b )  This  amendment  would  make  clear  tlie 
Intention  to  grant  to  and  impose  upon  the 
AdmuusUator  and  the  Administration,  lu 
connection  with  the  admlnlsUation  and  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  by  the  captioned  bill;  all  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  necessary  and  ap- 
projjriate  l-o  such  administration  and  per- 
formance, and  which  are  granted  and  im- 
posed m  connection  with  the  administration 
and  performance  of  the  functions,  powers, 
and  dunes  vested  by  Uie  Small  Business  Act 
of  ia53.  For  instance.  In  addition  to  the 
functixjus,  powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in 
sections  205  and  206  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1933,  it  should  be  clear  that  in  the 
performance  of  Junctions  under  the  cap- 
tioned bill,  tlie  Administration  and  borrowers 
are  subject  to  tlie  limitations,  criminal  pen- 
alties, and  other  procedural  requirements  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  without  repeating 
such  provisions  in  this  act.  For  instance, 
this  amendment  applies  Uie  provisions  of 
sections  209  and  219  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953  (dealing  with  false  statements, 
emtK-zzlemcnt,  loan  expediters,  and  employ- 
ment by  borrowers  of  Administration  per- 
sonnel )  to  the  functions  under  the  cap- 
tioned bin. 

On  pages  39,  40,  and  41,  delete  subsections 
202  (a)  and  (b)  and  S?c.  203;  and  Identify 
svibscction  202  (c)  as  subsection  ■'(b)  ■";  and 
insert  the  following  substitutional  heading 
(for  Sec    202)   and  subsection  202   (ai: 

"PROVLSION     AND     PURPOSES     OF     FUNDS 

'■Sic  202.  (si  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
204  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  is 
hereby  amended  a.^  follows: 

••(1)  The  figure  ■$530.OO0.0O0"  shall  be  de- 
leted wherever  it  appears  in  stich  subsection 
and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted   the    figure    ■$750.000,OOO.' 

'  (2)  The  word  and  reference  'and  (b) 
(3)"  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence  In 
such  subsection  shall  be  deleted  and  In  lieu 
thereof  there  shall  be  substituted  the  fol- 
lowing references,  words  and  punctuation: 
■(bi  (31.  and  In  the  exercise  of  functions 
of  the  Administration  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958." 

'■(3)  The  figure  iSOS .000,000'  appearing  In 
the  fifth  sentence  In  such  subsection  shall 
be  deleted  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall 
be  substituted  the  figure  •$52,5,000.000. '  Fur- 
ther, the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence shall  be  deleted  and  there  shall  be 
Inserted  the  following  additional  reference: 
'aiid  in  the  exercise  of  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958'." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  2  presented  by  Mr.  C.\pehart 
is  as  follows : 

Purpose  of  and  Comments  Upon 
Amendml.nt  2 
This  amendment  would  provide  funds  for 
the  propram  authorized  under  the  bill,  by 
appropriations  to  the  existing  revolving 
fund  established  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953:  and  thus  would  maintain  uni- 
formity in  Administration  financing. 


On  page  37,  delete  subsection  103  (a^  (3) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  foUowlng; 

"(3)  Tlie  terms  ■small  business  Investment 
companies':  "company";  'small  business  in- 
vestment company":  'company  organized  un- 
der this  act";  mean  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  or  companies,  chartered  un- 


der State  laws  for  the  purpose  of  oi>erating 
under  this  act  and  authorized  by  the  ati- 
miuistration,  as  provided  in  title  III,  to  oper- 
ate under  this  act"; 

On  page  38,  delete  subsection  103  (a)    (6). 

On  page  41.  delete  the  word  "Organiza- 
tion"' from  the  subtitle  to  section  301,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  'Qualifica- 
tion." 

On  page  41.  delete  subsection  301  (a),  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Small  business  investment 
companies  foimed  by  any  number  of  persons, 
not  less  than  10.  chartered  under  State  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  under  this 
act.  may  be  authorized  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  operate  under  this  act." 

On  page  42.  delete  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  301   (b). 

On  pages  42  and  43.  delete  all  of  subsec- 
tion 301  (c)  and  the  Initial  portion  of  sub- 
section 301  (d)  to  and  including  subpara- 
graph "(2)""  thereof;  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administration  for  consideration.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  authorize  such  a  com- 
pany to  operate  under  this  act.  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  give  due  regard,  among  other 
things,  to  the  need  for  the  financing  of 
small -bu.s.ness  concerns  in  the  area  in  which 
the  proposed  company  is  to  commence  busi- 
ness, the  general  character  of  tlie  proposed 
management  of  the  company,  tlie  number  of 
such  companies  prevlo-jsly  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  volume  of  their  oper- 
ations. After  consideration  of  all  relevant 
factors,  the  Administration  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion grant  authority  to  such  a  company 
to  operate  under  this   act. 

"(d)  Prior  to  Uie  grant  of  such  autliority, 
the  company  must  have  power — 

"(1)    to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

"(2)  to  have  succession  for  a  period  of  30 
years.'" 

On  page  44,   delete  subsection   301    (e). 

On  page  54.  delete  from  lines  12  and  13, 
in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  309  (d), 
the  followmg  words  and  p'anctuation:  "com- 
pany shall  be  declared  dissolved,  or  its  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  forfeited,';  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following  word  and 
punctuation:  "forfeiture,". 

On  page  55,  delete  subsection  809   (f). 
On  page  56,  delete  section  310,  including 
its  subtitle. 

On  pages  56,  57,  and  5fi,  delete  all  of 
title  IV. 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  3  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart, 
is  as  follows: 

PuaposE  or  and  Comments  Upon 
Amendments 
Tliis  amendment  provides  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  bill,  which  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  order  to  eliminate  any  author- 
ity In  the  administration  to  charter  small- 
business  Investment  companies:  and  thus 
require  all  such  companies  operating  under 
the  subject  act  to  be  incorporated  under 
State  laws.  The  chartering  of  such  com- 
panies by  the  Administration  Is  not  recom- 
mended, and  further,  requiring  State  Incor- 
poration should  stimulate  action  by  the 
States  to  provide  laws  which  facilitate  and 
encourage  use  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the    captioned   bill. 


On  page  44.  delete  subsection  302  (a),  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

•"Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  company  organized  un- 
der this  act  shall  have  a  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus  equal  to  at  least  $150,000  before  it 
.shall  commence  business.  In  order  to  faclU- 
tate  the  formation  of  small-business  invest- 
ment companies,  the  Administration  is  here- 
by authorized,  notwltlistanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  to  purchase  the  debentures 
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of  any  such  company,  with  maturities  of  not 
more  than  20  years,  In  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  the  paid-in  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  company.  Any  debentures  pur- 
chased by  the  Administration  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subordinate  to  any  other 
debenture  bonds,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
obligations  of  such  company  to  Its  creditors, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor." 

On  page  45.  line  23.  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  3030  (b).  Insert  after  the  word 
"obligations",  the  following  words  and  punc- 
tuation: ",  with  maturities  of  not  more  than 
10  years  but  extendible  or  renewable  by  the 
Administration  for  additional  periods  not 
exceeding  10  years,";  and  on  page  46.  line  2, 
Insert  after  the  word  "subsection",  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  reference:  "and  subsec- 
tion 302  (a)",  and.  Insert  after  the  word 
"exceed",  the  words:  "two  times",  and.  In 
both  lines  2  and  3.  delete  the  figure  and 
words;    "50    percent   of." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  4,  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart 
is  as  follows : 

Purpose  of  and  Commknts  Upon 
Amendment  4 

This  amendment  provides  the  following 
modifications  of  the  captioned  bill: 

(a)  reduces  the  stated  minimum  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus  from  $300,000  to  $150,000, 
without  any  reduction  In  the  required  private 
capital  Investment  In  a  qualified  small-bunl- 
ness  Investment  compmiy,  and  provides  an 
Inducement  for  additional  private  capital,  by 
virtue  of  n  inatchlng  with  Qovernment  sub- 
ordinated loans, 

(bi  the  irrm  of  udmlnUtrntlon  *\jbordl- 
nnted  dnberuure  loiinii  In  limited  to  30  yanrs: 
thun  providlMK  n  maturity  for  •urh  Innns, 
•Ufllrtent  In  Mtnn  to  nllow  ultimnta  rfplncs* 
munt  thoraur  with  privMl*  futiUn  or  •itrn- 
»ng», 

(p)  Th#  rnpHimttti  hill  rrqiiirM  «fj  In- 
d«nttlt«  stibordiiinMoii  of  thii  Oovcrnfrioin  K 
Umn  «inrt  no  prMvuiott  for  ii<lmlni»iirmiv«» 
rottirol  for  rxpuKnixtit  of  fund*  In  provutdd 
In  tho  bill  UikIt  tbo  pr<<po»iid  iirn«ndtn«iita, 
tli«  cKtetit  to  wliti'ti  Oovt^rnmvtu  loiitis  will 
ha  •ubordinnted  wtlt  b«  det«rml(>ed  by  the 
AdtnlMlittrHtor 

(di  •iibordliuited  Umn*  arc  not  Identifled 
M  "cHpititl  Add  surplus  " 

(ei  a  sperlrtc  limitation  upon  the  mntur- 
Itles  of  unsubordinated  loans  is  provided, 
nrid  the  extent  of  financial  assistance  by  the 
Government  is  based  upcm  the  amount  of 
subordinated  as  well  as  the  amoinii  of  un- 
subordinated loans,  up  to  twice  the  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  company. 


On  page  48,  line  6,  delete  from  subsection 
304  (a)  the  words  "a  primary",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  words:  "the  sole." 

On  page  47,  Insert  the  following  as  sub- 
section 304  (e) : 

"(e)  The  amount  of  Investment  of  a  com- 
pany In  the  stock  of  small-business  concerns, 
acquired  by  conversion  of  debentures,  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  paid-in  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  company,  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator." 

On  pages  47  and  48.  delete  section  305.  in- 
cluding Its  subtitle. 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  5.  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart 
is  as  follows : 

Purpose  or  and  Comments  Upon 
Amendments 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  authority 
of  Investment  companies  to  make  long-term 
loans  to  small-business  concerns  and  thus 
confines  the  activities  of  such  companies  to 
the  business  of  providing  equity  capital  for 
small-business  concerns  through  the  pur- 
chase of  convertible  debenture  bonds  Issued 
by  such  concerns.  Further,  wlthotit  approval 
from  the  Administrator,  the  amount  of  stock 


of  a  small-business  concern  acquired  «nd 
held  by  an  Investment  company.  Is  limited 
to  the  capital  and  surpUts  of  the  company. 

A  lending  authority  for  Investment  com- 
panies Is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
to  the  functions  of  such  companies,  and.  In 
fact,  tends  to  weaken  their  basic  purpose  of 
providing  equity  capital  for  small  business 
concerns. 

Controlling  the  stock  holdings  of  Invest- 
ment companies  furthers  the  desirable  prin- 
ciple of  confining  the  use. of  Government 
funds  to  debt  obligations. 

On  page  58,  delete  all  of  section  501.  and 
insert   In   lieu   thereof,  the  following: 

"Sec.  501  The  Administration  Is  empow- 
ered to  make  loans  to  State  development 
corporations,  which  shall  be  evidenced  by 
debentures,  promissory  notes,  or  other  obli- 
gations containing  such  conditions  and  In 
such  form  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 

"(1)  Any  funds  loaned  to  a  development 
corporation  under  this  subsection  must  be 
vised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
small-business  concerns  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  No  loans  Including  extensions  or  re- 
newals thereof  may  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  a  period  or  perUxls  exceeding 
10  years  except  that  any  loan  made  for  the 
purposes  of  constructing  facilities  may  have 
n  m.^turlty  of  10  years  plun  such  additiunnl 
peruxl  as  li  estimated  may  be  required  to 
complete  such  ronsiruclloii :  Provided.  That 
the  Adminlstrntlnn  may  extend  the  matu- 
rity of  or  renew  any  loan  made  piirsunnt  to 
thU  subsectlnti  beyond  the  period  stated  for 
Additional  perliKln  not  to  exceed   10  yenrs 

"ini  Loiiiis  rnnde  by  the  AdmlnUtrntlon 
under  ttiU  suhnectlot)  to  enrh  Winte  develop, 
tnent  rorporniloti  Mhnll  not  enread  the  totnl 
nmouiii  burruwMl  by  It  from  nil  other 
•ourcAM 

'  (4t  Th»  AdmlnUtrfttlon  shnll  requtr*.  to 
the  oKtetii  f«ii«ible,  thnt  th«  fund*  b  irrowsd 
und«r  till*  «ub<i«(  lion  shitll  b«  trentrd  purl 
puMU  with  itioNe  funds  borrowed  by  the 
htute  di'Ve|r)|>mont  corporuiion*.  reKurUl«»s 
of  source,  havitiK  the  highest  priority   ' 

On  |)H|;e  00,  lines  4  and  0.  delete  from  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paranraph  (6) 
nt  section  602,  the  following  punctuation  and 
words:  ",  If  such  extension  or  renewal  will 
aid  in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  6.  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart 
is  as  follows: 

PiniPosE  or  and  CoMMrNTs  Upon 
Amendment  6 

This  amendment  eliminates  authority  for 
the  Administration  to  make  unsecured  loans 
to  local  development  companies;  estab- 
lishes a  maximum  maturity  for  unsecured 
Administration  loans  to  State  development 
companies;  and.  provides  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  Acimlnlstratlon  loans  to  State 
development  companies  must  be  Riven  the 
highest  priority  given  any  other  funds  bor- 
rowed by  the  development  company.  Fur- 
ther, extensions  or  renewals  of  secured  loans 
to  State  or  local  development  companies 
can  be  made,  regardless  of  whether  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  aids  the  orderly  liquida- 
tion of  the  loan. 

Such  provisions  supply  protection  for  Gov- 
ernment funds  employed  In  unsecured  loans; 
but  allow  greater  flexibility  In  dealing  with 
the  term  of  secured  loans. 


STABILIZATION  PAYMENTS  TO  PRO- 
DUCERS     OF      CERTAIN      ORES 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  amendments. 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 


bill  fS.  3892  >  to  stabilize  production  of 
copper,  lead.  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar, 
and  tungsten  from  domestic  mlne.s  by 
providing  for  stabilization  payments  to 
producers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of  these 
commodities,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS— AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
her,  to  the  bill  (S.  3910  >  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  I  hereby  rIva  notice 
In  writing  that  It  la  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
puri'ise  of  prn))onini(  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
13M0I  mnkiiiK  nppr  >printi<  ns  for  the  De- 
partment of  Cornmer'e  and  related  aitenclea 
for  I  he  n»<  ril  vt<iir  etidiiitf  June  :tO,  lUAO.  and 
for  other  purpoaea,  the  followlMK  arnendmeitt, 
luimely  I'sK*  A,  line  14,  insert  the  fol« 
lowin«  •  I'ravutrd  lufthrr,  T1»m  the  M* 
mliiUtral/rr  l«  uu<horir/ed,  aiibjeri  t/i  the  pro* 
redurea  prescribed  In  the  ClaaainrBtlon  Act  of 
1U4U,  H*  utn<  iiiled  but  without  rei^ard  U)  the 
tiiimcrlcitl  liinitntions  contained  therein,  Ui 
pluce  10  irenernl  s/'hedule  poaittona  In  the 
fwiiowinK  Krndr*  ]  iri  grade  OH  18,  2  In  vrade 
OH  17,  and  7  In  grade  GM  10,  and  such  ixwi- 
tlons  shall  be  in  addition  to  poslttona  pre- 
viously Hllocuted  to  itila  agency  under  Mclton 
605  of  said  uct  " 

Mr  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  12540,  making  appro- 
pnalions  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
meice  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoinu;  notice.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  wniing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purprjse  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
12540)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment: namely,  page  27.  line  25.  Insert  the 
following:  'Provided.  That  the  Chairman  la 
authorized,  subject  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  but  without  regard  to  the  numeri- 
cal limitations  contained  therein,  to  place 
10  general  schedule  positions  In  the  follow- 
ing grades:  1  In  grade  OS~18.  2  in  grade 
OS  17,  and  7  in  grade  OS- 16:  and  such  po- 
sitions shall  be  In  addition  to  positions  pre- 
viously allocated  to  this  agency  under  section 
505  of  said  act.* 


Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Hou.se  bill  12540.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

iFor  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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COMMISSION        TO        INVESTIGATE 
GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY- 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  91) 
to  establish  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  gold  mining  industry,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOClTlfFNT 
SECTION  12.  AN  EXTRACT  OF  SEN- 
ATE REPORT  1477  <S.  DOC.  NO.  104) 

Mr  BUTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.';k 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  section  12.  an 
extract  from  Senate  Report  No,  1477  of 
the  85lh  Coxmlvqs^.  being  a  report  on  leg- 
Ifilative  problem/i  ficn  the  Subcommit- 
trc  To  Inve«itii;nte  the  Adminlhtrntlon  of 
the  Internal  Kecurily  Act  and  Other  Se- 
curity Laws,  of  th(  Committee  on  Iho 
Judiciary,  »>c  priniid  an  u  Senulc  docu- 
ment 

The  pnFMIDINT  pro  trmporc,  Wllh- 
oui  objection.  II  in  tn>  ordered. 


KDnoni^Lfl       ARTI- 
PRINTEU     IN     THE 


ADDnEflfir/i, 

CLi:«,     ETC 

RFXORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addiffcsew,  edl'oiiaU,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  piinU'd  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follow  k: 

By  Mr   VARDOROUOH: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  SM^THns  on 
June   4.    1958,   to   the   annual   convention   of 
the  National  Asfociatlon  of  Retired  Civilian 
EmpU)yee«.  in  Wafhlnrton.  D.  C. 
By  Mr   KEFAUVER  : 
Address   delivered    by    him    before    Rotary 
Club  of  Memphis.  7cnn. 
By  Mr   WII.EY: 
Statement  by  him  and  article  written  by 
James  P.  Reston   and   published   In   the  New 
York  Times  of  June  6.  1968,  relating  to  the 
mutual  security  program. 

By  Mr   MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
Statement   nmde  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  on  June  5.  1958.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on   Reorganization   of   the   Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Konner  Wilburn  Greer,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  United  States  marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma,  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

^  Harry   Richard.*;,   of   Missouri,   to   be 
United  States  attornev.  for  the  eastern 


district 
years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Friday.  June  13,  1958.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICIES  RECON- 
SIDERED—III— ORGANIZING  THE 
ATOMIC  STALEMATE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Senate 
for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  of  this  series  of  talks  I  admitted 
that  since  the  first  of  them  was  delivered, 
3  years  ago,  changing  conditions  have 
led  to  ."(ome  revision  of  the  positions 
originally  taken.  There  have  also  been 
Bome  changes  resulting  from  a  broaden- 
ing of  outlook  which  come.s  as  the  scroll 
of  history  year  after  year  Is  unrolled 
before  our  view. 

A  porilcular  and  most  Important  ex- 
ample of  change  from  this  cause  is  to  be 
found  In  our  attitude  toward  the  atomic 
stfllrmnte,  wherein  the  Western  notions 
and  the  Hoviet  aovernmcnt,  both  pro- 
vided with  thf  means  of  atomic  destruc- 
tion, refrain  from  lettinu  it  loose,  since 
U  would,  Jf  loosed,  destroy  both  pro- 
tagonirts  and  moK  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  besides.  In  view  of  this  terrible 
prospect,  both  sides  withhold  the  harxd 
from  the  Igniting  mechanism. 

With  the  eye  fixed  on  the  final  objec- 
tive of  a  world  in  which  war  is  replaced 
by  law.  and  national  disarmament  has 
become  controlled,  complete  and  univer- 
sal, this  atomic  stalemate  has  seemed 
to  be  an  ugly  thing.  The  phrase  "balance 
of  terror"  aptly  describes  it  and.  on  the 
face  of  it,  damns  it  as  well.  But,  after 
all.  should  we  condemn  it?  Does  it  not 
have  its  uses?  Let  us  examine  this  stale- 
mate from  the  viewpoint,  firstly,  of  in- 
terim as  against  eventual  purposes,  and, 
secondly,  of  limited  as  against  full-scale 
warfare. 

We  require  an  interim  means  of  pre- 
serving the  peace.  As  was  set  forth  in 
my  talks  of  May  7  to  14  inclusi\e,  the 
attainment  of  world  law  and  of  effective 
disarmament  of  the  nations  will  require 
years  of  intelligent  effort.  The  outbreak 
of  global  war  at  any  time  du'ing  the 
years  of  that  effort  would  end  every- 
thing. There  would  be  nothing  left  to 
work  for.  The  atomic  stalemate  fends 
off  the  global  catastrophe,  and  to  that 
extent  buys  time  for  achieving  the  great 
purpose.  Should  we  not  then  openly  ac- 
cept the  overall  balance  of  power  or 
stalemate  in  terms  of  avoiding  total 
global  war?  At  the  moment  are  we  not 
emphasizing  the  horrors  of  its  possible 
failure  and  failing  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tive blessings  of  its  current  success? 


Success  in  this  stalemate  has  been 
achieved.  Precious  time  is  being  bought. 
Let  us  not  waste  our  time  in  bewailing 
the  horrors  of  a  break  in  the  balance 
of  power.  Let  us  rather  maintain  it 
with  all  the  resolution  we  can  muster 
and  concern  ourselves  rather  with  the 
constructive  use  of  the  time  which  the 
stalemate  has  brought  us. 

Our  position  in  this  balance  of  power 
is  strong  and  mast  be  maintained.  An 
English  military  authority  and  personal 
friend,  to  whom  I  will  make  later  refer- 
ence, sums  up  our  present  situation  in 
these  words: 

Now  I  believe  it  to  be  an  unquestionable 
military  fact  that,  despite  Russia's  recent 
successes  with  her  rockets  and  sputniks, 
America  has  at  the  moment — not  a  bal- 
ance— but  a  great  superiority  over  Russia 
in  total  global  war  capability.  This  is  be- 
cause, as  yet.  she  po£sesses  many  more 
nuclear  weapons,  better  techniques  In  de- 
livering air  attacks,  and  above  all,  a  tre- 
mendous geographical  advantage.  Even 
though  Russia  may  well  catch  up  In  weapons 
and  techniques,  this  Inherent  factor  of  geog- 
raphy will  always  enable  America  to  deliver 
weapons  from  bases  three  times  as  close  to 
Russian  vitals,  as  Russian  bases  can,  In 
general,  Ije  to  American  vitals. 

Moreover,  quite  apart  from  these  relative 
considerations,  the  power  of  these  weapons 
Is  now  becoming  no  great  that  the  snturntlon 
point  will  soon  be  reached,  st  which  relntl /• 
factors  no  longer  have  much  significance. 
The  mere  existence  of  a  certain  n timber  of 
these  weapons  on  »a<h  side— suitably  con- 
cealed or  dl«iperMd  sa  tliey  soon  can  b^— 
will  be  aufncient  to  make  total  war  uiurlx 
reputfnant  U)  both. 

The  final  roi>c,u*lon,  therefrrre,  whirh  I 
hope  you  will  cotne  to,  la  thst  the  second 
course  t>t  sctlon  which  the  West  In  genirral, 
and  the  Americana  in  psrlU-ulsr,  should 
take  Is  Ui  state  openly  thst  we  are  no  longer 
Interested  In  s  n*ck-snd-neck  thct  In  total 
war  weepona,  but  only  Intend  maintaining 
liUfllcient  of  these  weapons,  and  keeping  suf- 
ftclently  up  to  date  In  them,  to  Insure  that 
any  potential  opponent  will  always  do  hie 
utmost  to  avoid  such  a  war.  In  other  words, 
we  should  openly  accept  the  stalemate  or 
balance  of  power  tn  term*  of  total  war 
weapons,  although  still  determined  to  main- 
tain that  stalemate. 

From  the  words  of  my  English  friend, 
two  considerations  emerge.  Of  these  the 
first  is  that  the  stalemate  can  be  pre- 
served by  limited  supplies  of  and  ex- 
penditures for  atomic  armament.  The 
limit  is  a  fantastic  one,  but  still  it  is 
a  limit.  All  of  this  armament  that  is 
needed  is  enough  to  destroy  anyone  who 
attacks  us.  If  we  have  this  much,  and 
the  means  of  delivering  it,  what  more 
do  we  need?  A  supply  large  enough  to 
destroy  an  attacker,  if  delivered,  would 
probably  destroy  our  friends  as  well,  and 
sweeping  around  the  earth  on  the  wings 
of  the  upper  air  currents  would  doubt- 
less drop  on  us  enough  fatal  fallout  to 
end  our  own  civilization  as  well.  If  we 
have  enough  for  this,  what  more  do  we 
need? 

What  Is  our  supply?  Do  we  have 
enough  to  destroy  enemies,  friends,  and 
ourselves?  Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that 
we  have.  Then  why  not  cut  down  on 
the  tremendous  expenses  of  preparing 
for  a  war  which  is  more  than  global? 
Why  should  we  arm  on  a  planetary  or 
astral  scale? 
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There  !s  an  obscure  passage  In  Prov- 
erbs which,  in  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  reads:  "The  horseleech  hath 
two  daurrhters,  crying,  'Give,  give'." 
Apparently  the  veterinary  sire  was 
plagued  by  the  limitless  demands  of  his 
cffspring.  He  would  have  been  justified 
in  exercising  discrimination.  Shall  we 
not  exercise  discrimination  in  meeting 
military  demands? 

The  first  consideration  is  then  that 
enough  is  enough  and  that  more  is  too 
much.  The  second  consideration  is  that 
our  '"enoui-'h"  must  be  guarded  and  our 
freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  it  must 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  deep  fear  that 
we  are  in  danjrer  of  losing  that  freedom 
of  action  v.hich  the  stalemate  has  given 
us.  Unskillful,  shortsighted,  and  emo- 
tional bargaining  at  a  summit  confer- 
ence may  lose  us  that  balance  of  power 
on  wh'ch  present  peace  and  future  dis- 
armament depend.  Against  tlu;j  danr-jr 
the  State  D?partmcnt  must  te  alert. 
The  Conpres:;  of  the  United  States  must 
be  alert.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  must  be  al-rrt.  All  the  govern- 
ments and  ail  the  people  of  Uie  Free 
World  must  be  alert.  "Eternal  viiiilance 
is  the  price  of  safoty." 

The  atomic  stalemate  is  then  Uie 
means  by  which  any  purros'?ful  atomic 
attacic  may  be  warded  off.  We  now  need 
not  fear  any  such  attack.  T\\e  practical 
danger  which  we  face  is  something  quite 
different.  We  have  been  presented  with 
a  series  of  cmcr','cncics,  le.iding  to,  or 
resulting  in.  small  wars.  We  will  have 
more  of  the.«  eraeigrncics  in  tlie  future. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  cold  war.  They 
are  not  the  v/Iiole  of  it,  for  economic 
and  political  action  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment is  j>ayinT  off  very  well  indeed. 
Yet  the  probability  of  more  small  wars 
remains  and  must  be  guarded  aaain-tt 
A  kiloton-hydroiicn  bomb  is  not  the 
weapon  to  u^e  in  a  limited  conflict.  lis 
use  would  iiutiale  the  global  holocaust. 
We  must  by  some  other  means  establish 
a  balance  of  power  in  limited  as  well  as 
global  conflict.  To  the  solution  of  this 
problem  I  plan  to  addreiis  myself  our 
next  day  in  .session. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
tiie  Sena i or  yield? 

Mr  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  has 
made  several  statements  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  our  international 
problem-s,  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
h?ar  a  number  of  them.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  statement  this  mornin'^, 
which  he  entitled  '•Orrranizing  the  Atomic 
Stalemate."  This  stalemate  gives  us 
some  time  to  prepare  and  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  live  In  what  seems 
to  be  a  most  troubled  world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  all  his 
statements.  I  hope  when  he  has  com- 
pleted this  scries  of  talks  there  will  be 
.some  way  we  can  have  them  combined 
iiito  a  voliune,  a  book,  or  a  brochure  of 
some  type,  because  I  think  the  state- 
ments are  something  the  country  needs 
at  this  time.  I  personally  tliank  Uie 
Senator  for  bringing  them  to  my  atten- 
tion. 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
available  the  first  series,  "not  published 
at  Government  expense."  and  that  the 
second  series  will  be  similarly  available. 
I  will  make  sure  that  the  Senator  re- 
ceives copies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr  FLANDERS  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  Join  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  expressing  a  word  of 
appreciation  and  commendatiou  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  very  able 
presentation  of  these  short  mcssa.Tcs 
dealing  with  some  of  the  most  important 
pha.scs  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  recall  tlie  series  of  addresses  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  delivered  at 
a  previous  session.  'Ihey  were  very 
able,  tlioughtful.  and  helpful.  I  have 
found  his  current  series  to  be  likewise. 
I  know  of  no  one  whose  views  on  forei'in 
policy,  questiong  of  disarmament,  and 
questions  of  ti:int  kind.  I  admire  moi-e 
thj.n  I  do  the  v^ews  of  tlie  dL-tinguislied 
Sc'iiator  from  Vermont.  It  has  boen  my 
plcasuie  to  be  associated  with  him 
closely  in  connection  with  con.sideration 
of  som-j  of  tlic^e  subjects.  I  have  found 
him  always  able  in  his  thinking  and 
ea^er  in  his  desire  to  do  sometliing  for 
the  good  of  our  country  and  for  Uie  good 
of  the  world.  I  wish  to  commend  him. 
and  say  tliat  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  his 
several  pre  entations.  I,  too,  wish  to  be 
included  in  the  list  ol  tliose  to  receive 
copies. 

Mr.  FIJVNDERS.  I  was  about  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
whom  I  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  whether  he  was  also  susceptible 
to  recci]jt  of  the  printed  documeuls  when 
they  are  ready? 

Mr.  SI'ARKMAN.  I  certa'nly  am; 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  any 
of  the  other  rich  thoughts  which  cnme 
from  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Fl  ANDERS.  That  is  spoken  with 
tnic  southern  courtcsv  and  grace. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FI, ANDERS.  T  yield. 
Mr.  BRICKER.  I  remember  very  well 
the  contribution  which  the  Senator  made 
during  the  di'liberations  of  the  Disar- 
mament Subcommittee,  which  we  all 
hope  will  flnnlly  result  in  somethinT  very 
constructive,  not  only  in  our  Nation,  but 
worldwide. 

I,  likewise,  have  followed  the  present 
.series  of  nddrcs.ses  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  have  talked  with  him  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  them,  and  I  wish 
also  to  thank  him  for  (he  contribution 
he  ha.s  made  in  this  field. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  if  he 
does  not  believe  that  our  research  and 
development  pro'Tram  In  the  field  of  ar- 
mament at  the  present  time  pretty  well 
complies  with  his  concept  of  what  can 
best  be  done  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
world  through  wliat  he  calls  in  his  ad- 
diess  the  atomic  sttilemate. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  Is  true,  par- 
ticularly with  relation  to  the  global 
aspects. 

In  my  next  talk  T  shall  have  somethlni? 
more  to  say  about  the  "gray"  area  which 


lies  between  peace  and  total  warfare.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  thins  to  organize  for 
and  to  control. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.s.sion  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  striving  diligently  to  meet 
that  problem. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  They  arc.  This  Is 
not  a  criticism,  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
nt  this  sta;,'e  I  know  enough  aL>out  the 
situation  to  criticize.  My  onlj'  thought  is 
that  there  may  be  a  chance  for  eimplifi- 
cation  of  our  approach  to  the  area  of 
small  wars  and  local  wars,  with  respect 
to  which  I  think  our  preparation  must  be 
better  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
simplified  a  bit. 

Mr  BRICKER.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  we  are  striving  toward 
that  end  in  the  testing  program  which 
is  in  progress. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
frc<m  Ohio,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  A.tomic  Energy,  that  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  atomic  stalemate.  It  is  our  only 
hope  for  preservation  and  for  ultimate 
di-ai-mament. 

Mr.  JOILNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  called 
from  the  Chamber  as  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeded with  his  address.  lie  has  dis- 
cussed with  me  his  plans,  and  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  on  other  occasions  to 
follow  liis  rcmaiks  wilii  a  great  deal  of 
Interest. 

I  say  most  sincerely  that  I  deeply  regret 
the  Senator  has  decided  to  end  his  career 
of  public  sei-vice  in  this  body.  I  know  of 
no  more  sincere,  better  informed,  or  more 
dedicated  pulilic  servant  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  .serving  with  him  on  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee.  I  have  worked  with 
liim  ver>'  closely  and  intimately.  He  has 
been  a  devoted  member  of  his  party,  but 
he  has  been  an  American,  first. 

Moreover,  he  has  always  grasped  the 
problems  with  which  our  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  was  confronted,  and  with 
which  It  had  to  wrestle.  He  has  given  us 
learning  and  wisdom  and  good,  sound 
American  thought  on  each  occasion 
when  he  has  been  called  upon  for  a  con- 
tribution. 

I  shall  follow  his  addresses  to  this  body 
in  the  days  to  come  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  I  sliall  miss  him  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  FI^NDERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
After  hearing  from  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  I  cannot  quite  express  the  sense 
of  lo.ss  which  I  already  betfin  to  feel  at 
parting  company  with  my  coUeagtiea  who 
have  spoken,  and  many  others  who  are 
not  present.    1  feel  it  sdicady. 


ELIZABETH  BIRO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJi  (Mr.  Job- 
dan  in  the  chair;  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  iS.  2060)  for  the 
relief  of  Elizabeth  Biro,  which  was.  In 
line  7.  after  "States  '  Insert  ";  Provided, 
That  the  natural  father  of  Elizabeth 
Biro  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
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age.  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionahty  Act." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  6,  1958.  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  S.  2060.  to  grant  to  the  minor 
child  to  be  adopted  by  United  States 
citizens  the  status  of  a  nonquota  im- 
migrant, which  is  the  status  normally 
enjoyed  by  the  alien  minor  children  of 
United  States  citizens.  On  June  4,  1958, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  S. 
2060,  With  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilcRe, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

This  language  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2060.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pr'^'^l- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rOTTTTC.^L  ADVERTISING  BY  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS STAR  AND  IT^IBUNE 
CO. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  on  May  21. 
1958.  during  the  cour.se  of  remarks  I 
made  in  the  Senate.  I  raised  certain 
questions  concerning  an  advertisement 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
which  was  publl.shed  in  a  number  of  met- 
ropolitan new.'^ papers  on  or  about  Oc- 
tober 22.  1956.  The  advertisement  called 
for  the  election  of  candidates  favored  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tiibune  Co., 
or  by  officers  of  that  company,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  the  1956  gen- 
eral election. 

At  page  9209  of  the  Concbesstonal 
Record  for  May  21.  1958.  I  inserted  cer- 
tain correspondence  relative  to  the  mat- 
ter, including  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  set  forth  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  on  this  matter  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  610,  title  18,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

On  May  22.  1958,  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  inquire  whether 
the  expenditure  for  the  cost  of  this  ad- 
vertisement had  been  allowed  or  claimed 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
as  a  business  deduction  on  the  corpora- 
tion's income  tax  return  for  the  year  in 
question.  The  text  of  that  letter  may  be 
found  on  page  9440  of  the  Co.ncressional 
Record  for  May  26.  1958. 

I  also  inquired  of  the  corporation  con- 
cerning the  tax  treatment  of  this  ex- 
penditure in  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1958, 
the  text  of  which  is  printed  on  page 
10102  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  4,  1958. 


Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Otto 
A.  Silha,  vice  president  and  business 
manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  May 
27.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Silha  states  that 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
claimed  the  entire  expenditure  for  this 
advertisement  as  a  business  expense  on 
its  income  tax  return  for  the  year  1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Silha's  letter  to  me.  dated 
June  4.  1958,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribunf. 

Jutie  4.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Ai.pfrt  Gore, 
Henate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I'm  glad  to  an.swer 
your  letter  of  May  27.  regarding  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  promotion  advertise- 
ment which  was  published  on  or  about  Octo- 
ber 22.  1956.  In  the  New  York  Times.  New 
York  Herald  Tribpne,  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  Chicago  Daily  News.  Detroit 
Free  Pre.-s.  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
reported  the  full  cost  of  this  promotion  ad- 
vcrii.sing  ($9,192  93)  as  a  business  expense  in 
Its  Federal  income-tax  return  for  the  year 
1956.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  In- 
t'-rnal  revenue  agent  was  Instructed  by 
Washington  to  examine  this  particular  de- 
duction. After  a  review  of  the  return,  the 
akjent  allowed  only  one-half  of  the  expense 
as  deductible  although  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  still  feels  strongly  that  the  ad- 
vertisement was  a  completely  proper  buLi- 
ness  expen.se. 

The  advertisement  In  question  was  inserted 
by  our  regular  advertising  agency  In  news- 
papers we  have  used  over  the  years  In  our 
continuing  promotion  program  to  secure 
more  national  advertising  for  our  news- 
papers. We  have  on  quite  a  few  occasions 
used  editorial  type  or  reader  copy  on  sub- 
jects of  current  interest  in  Uiis  promotion 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  A.  Silha. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
special  attention  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Silha's  letter,  as  follows: 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
reported  the  full  cost  of  this  promotion  ad- 
vertising 09.192.23)  as  a  busine.'^fi  expense  In 
Hs  Federal  income-tax  return  for  the  year 
1956. 

I  digress  from  reading  to  say  that  the 
purjxise  of  the  advertisement,  which  was 
published  in  several  newspapers  just 
prior  to  the  election  of  1956,  was  to  urge 
the  election  of  candidates  preferred  by 
the  officers  of  this  corporation.  Yet  the 
corporation  in  this  letter  acknowledges 
that  it  claimed  the  expenditure  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.    I  continue  to  read: 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Internal- 
revenue  agent  was  Instructed  by  Washington 
to  examine  this  particular  deduction.  After 
a  review  of  the  return,  the  agent  allowed  only 
one-half  of  the  expense  as  deductible  al- 
though the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
still  feels  strongly  that  the  advertisement 
was  a  completely  proper  business  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  understand 
upon  what  basis  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  determine  that  one-half 
of  this  expenditure  is  deductible  as  an 
ordinary  business  expense,  while  the 
other  half  is  not.  To  me,  it  appears  un- 
usual that  a  given  expenditure  could  be 


cla.ssifled  as  one-half  business  and  one- 
half  political.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Justice  takes  the  position  that  it  cannot 
or  will  not  prosecute  the  corporation  in 
this  case,  when  there  is  a  prima  facie 
violation  of  statutory  law.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  has  held  that  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  advertisement  was 
not  an  ordinary  business  expense. 

The  text  of  this  advertisement  was.  in 
my  opinion,  clearly  designed  to  influence 
an  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Lssue 
,vould  be  exactly  the  same  whether  the 
advertisement  had  urged  the  election  of 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party  or 
candidates  of  the  Republican  Party,  or 
whether  the  advertisement  paid  for  by 
this  corporation  urged  and  undertook  to 
cause  the  election  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  the  expenditure  was  made  by  a 
corporation,  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
violation  of  section  610  of  title  18.  I  fail 
to  understand  upon  what  basis  any  por- 
tion of  such  an  expenditure  could  be 
allowed  as  a  deductible  item  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  appropriate  regulations. 

I  further  fail  to  understand  how  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  decline  to 
pro.secute  when  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  had 
declined  to  allow  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penditure as  a  deductible  item— that  is, 
as  an  ordinary  expense  of  doing  business. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  additional  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury:  spe- 
cifically, a  letter  I  have  received  this  day 
from  Mr.  Fred  C.  Scribner.  Jr.,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  letter 
which  I  have  this  day  addressed  to  him. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  SECRFT,^BY  of  the  Trfasurt, 

Washington,  June  5,  1958. 
Hon  Albert  Gore. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  Secretary  Anderson  has 
a-^kcd  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  him  of 
May  22,  In  which  you  call  hl.s  attention 
t<)  certain  material  having  to  do  with  the 
Mineapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  I  have  asked 
for  a  report  on  the  matter  and  will  be  able 
to  write  you  further  at  a  later  date. 

Tliank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  C.  Scrtpner.  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury. 


June  6.  1958. 
Hon   Fred  C.  Scsibni:r.  Jr.. 

Under     Secretary     of     the      Treasury/, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scribner  :  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  5.  1958.  acknowledging  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Anderson  in  which  I  Inquired 
about  the  tax  treatment  of  an  expenditure 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
on  Its  tax  return  for  the  year  1956. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  vice  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  company  about 
this  matter.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Otto  A.  Silha,  dated  May  27,  1958,  and  a 
copy  of  his  reply  thereto  under  date  of  June 
4,  1958,  are  attached  hereto. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Silha  advlsefl  that 
upon  review,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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allowed  one-half  of  the  expenditure  In  ques- 
tion as  a  deductible  expense.  In  your  forth- 
coming report  on  this  matter,  1  would  ap- 
preciate your  advising  me  upon  what  basis 
one-half  of  the  expenditure  in  question 
could  be  determined  to  be  an  allowable  busi- 
ness expense,  while  the  other  one-half  was 
uot  so  allowed. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  an  expenditure 
for  a  single  advertlsennent  sliuuld  be  deter- 
mined to  •  either  deductible  or  not  deduct- 
ible upon  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  disbursement  and  the  purpose*  for 
which  It  was  made. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Al-BFIT  COBE 


OPPOSITION   TO   ITIE   RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  time  I  may  speak  for  about 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none:  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Caroluia  is 
recoRntzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  economy  is 
riddled  with  sore  spots  caused  by  unfair 
dumping  of  products  of  low-wage  indus- 
tries from  abroad. 

What  parses  in  the  name  of  reciprocal 
trade  is  in  reality  unfair  competition 
pouring  into  the  Americnn  market 
through  our  crumbling  tariff  walls. 

The  hi-story  of  reciprocal  trade  is  re- 
plete with  presidential  vetoes  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  it  has 
vainly  tried  to  protect  United  States 
inda-tries  from  subsidized,  ruinous  com- 
petition. 

In  the  last  6  year.';,  President  Eisen- 
hower has  vetoed  practiciilly  every  ruling 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  made  to  give 
American  industry  needed  protection. 
As  a  result,  a  volume  of  goods  of  all 
varieties  and  descriptions  has  flooded 
our  country,  wreaking  economic  liavoc 
in  many  regions,  causing  busine.ss  and 
industrial  failures,  and  adding  to  our 
already  too  large  army  of  jobless  persons. 

The  textile  and  plywood  industries  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  South, 
and  New  Ent  land :  the  pottery  industry 
in  Ohio  and  Vv'cst  Virginia;  the  petro- 
leum Industry  In  the  West  and  the 
Southwest;  and  the  metals  industry  in 
the  West  and  Northwest  arc  but  a  few 
of  the  industries  which  have  itulfered 
from  so-called  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
America  cannot  exist  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  know  that  a  urcat 
nation  must  have  flourishing  trade,  that 
we  must  buy  as  well  as  sell.  But  cer- 
tainly it  Is  only  common.'scnse  and  good 
business  that  we  trade  under  terms  that 
do  not  put  American  business  and  Indius- 
try  and  labor  at  a  yross  dlsadvanta.';e. 

Today  America  .stands  as  the  shield  of 
the  Free  World  against  the  ever-expand- 
Ing  menace  of  Soviet  imperialism.  The 
strength  and  vigor  of  our  national  econ- 
omy constitute  a  prime  weapon  In  the 
.struggle  which  finds  the  free  people  of 
the  world  pitted  against  the  Communist 
bloc  of  nations.  Oiu-  productive  capac- 
ity, the  state  of  our  national  economy, 
our  rate  ot  employment,  and  our  Ameri- 
can standards,  ai-e  all  Important  fac- 


tors In  this  world  contest.  We  are  dan- 
gerously undermining  the  props  of  our 
strength  when  we  countenance  trade 
agreements  which  are  loaded  against 
our  national  Interests. 

We  are  destroying  the  capital,  the 
labor,  and  the  industries  which  in  the 
past  have  been  capable  of  attaining  vic- 
tory over  all  of  our  foes. 

The  American  people  never  gave  their 
Government  a  mandate  to  commit  eco- 
nomic suicide.  An  intelligent,  realistic 
trade  policy  makes  no  requirements 
that  are  disadvantageous  to  us.  Trade 
flourishes  best  when  mutual  interests 
are  served  and  when  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  can  extract  profit.  The  peo- 
ple have  every  right  to  exi>ect  and  de- 
mand that  their  Government  trade 
prudently,  with  due  regard  for  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  conduct  its  trade 
policies  in  such  ways  as  to  promote 
prosperity  and  economic  stability.  So- 
called  reciprocal  trade,  as  it  stands,  does 
not  meet  these  specifications. 

Mr  Pre.-ident,  it  is  inteivsting  to  note 
how  the  gifts  we  have  been  distributing 
with  an  open  hand  by  means  of  our 
giveaway  program  have  helped  finance 
industries  in  countries  which  now  are 
dumping  into  America  the  products  of 
their  subminimum  labor. 

Under  the  proj'ram  that  I  call  the 
twin  economir  terrors — foreign  aid  and 
so-called  reciprocal  trade— we  have  been 
bolstering  the  economies  of  countries 
which  are  natural  opponents  of  democ- 
racies, and  simultaneously  we  have  been 
destroying  our  own  economy. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  been  do- 
in'^  with  United  States  public  fund.s 
Among  the  handout.s  from  Uncle  Sam 
are  recorded  the  following  grants  and 
credits,  up  to  June  30,  1C57: 

Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
$802  million;  Czechoslovakia,  another 
Communist  dictator.ship.  $191  million; 
Poland,  still  another  Communist  dicta- 
torship. $418  million;  to  Communist- 
ruled  East  Girmany.  $17  million;  to 
Communist-ruled  Hungary,  $11,540,000; 
to  Egypt,  under  the  rule  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  Nasser  dictatorship,  $72  million. 

Giving  aid  to  these  governments  is  like 
arming  a  burglar  to  rob  one  s  liome. 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  of  the  In- 
dustrial wages  in  some  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  United  States, 

In  Austria  the  hourly  industrial  wage 
rate  Is  29  cents;  In  Belgium.  52  cents; 
En;rland.  54  cents;  France,  35  cents;  Ger- 
many, 52  cents;  Italy.  32  cents;  Norway, 
78  cents;  Netherlands,  45  cents;  Sweden. 
89  cents;  Yugoslavia,  16  cents.  In  all  of 
those  countries  the  workweek  Is  48  hours. 
Compare  those  figures  with  the  American 
workweek  of  40  hours  and  hourly  aver- 
age Industrial  wage  of  $2.10.  These  sta- 
tistics In  them.selves  are  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  giveaways,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
on  the  other. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the  ef- 
fort to  get  this  lopsided  trade  bill  en- 
acted this  year  is  the  outside  promotional 
group  the  White  House  has  recruited  to 
••soften  up"  the  Congress  on  the  trade-aid 
legislation.  The  sloganeers  are  working 
overtime.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
raise  a  slush  fund  of  half  a  million  dol- 


lars to  Insure  enactment  of  the  trade-aid 

bills. 

Hollywood-type  promotions  are  being 
put  on  to  •"aell"  the  Congress  on  tlie 
urgency  of  so-called  reciprocal  trade. 
Apparently  the  sponsors  of  these  hlgh- 
pre.ssure  .salas  deal.s  are  aware  that  their 
ca.se  will  not  hold  water  on  its  merits. 
and  that,  like  any  soap  salesmen,  they 
must  glamorize  and  bluster  if  they  are 
to  carry  the  u-sue.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
saying  in  the  legal  profession:  When  you 
have  the  facts  with  you.  talk  abotit  the 
facts;  when  you  have  the  law  with  you. 
talk  utx>ut  the  law;  but  ^hen  you  have 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  law.  then  Just 
bellow  like  a  bull. 

Ihe  American  people,  in  Uielr  wisdom 
and  understanding,  I  am  certain,  are  able 
to  distinguish  the  real  and  the  true  from 
the  false.  The  unemployed  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  unfair  com- 
petition from  forern  goods  made  in  for- 
eign cotmtrics  in  plants  which.  In  many 
Instances,  have  been  con.structed  by 
means  of  American  tax  dollars,  nill  re- 
quire more  than  a  slogan  before  they  are 
convinced  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
is.  in  fact,  reciprocal  Slogans  are  poor 
nourishment  at  the  dinner  table  when 
the  head  of  the  family  is  out  of  work. 

During  my  entire  13  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  foreign  aid  and  one-sided  recip- 
rocal trade.  I  have  supported  genuine, 
mutual  military  as.sistance  programs  and 
genuine  fair-trade  programs. 

But  I  have  seen  biiliaus  of  dollars 
poured  out  of  our  Treasury  into  endless 
foreign  holes.  In  exchange  for  tliese 
dollars,  we  have  received  ridicule,  scorn, 
and  a  great  big  monkey  wrench  thrown 
into  our  Nation's  economy. 

In  13  years.  I  have  seen  our  money 
build  up  in  foreign  countries  indu.stries 
and  agriculture  programs  that  are  now. 
through  tlie  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  eating  away  at  our  markets, 
putting  our  people  out  of  work,  and 
causing  our  mills  to  close. 

Today,  the  world  is  in  worse  shape  than 
it  was  those  13  years  ago.  and  so  are  we. 
We  have  dropped  70  billions  of  dollars 
into  foreign  aid.  and  we  hiive  nothing  to 
sliow  for  It  but  the  unpaid  bill  and  the 
heaviest  taxation  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Every  taxpayer  In  America  .should  rise 
up  against  this  monstrous  drain  on  our 
Ircaiury.  We  cannot  afford  this  inter- 
national WPA  project  for  forelgneri, 
while  millions  of  our  people  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  this  aid-trade  tle-ln. 

Promotion  of  Internationalism  is  the 
popular  tiling  today.  Somehow-  there 
seems  to  have  crept  into  our  thlnkinK  the 
notion  that  It  is  Indecent  to  champion 
the  sovereign  intere.":!*  of  the  United 
States.  Time  was  when  patriotism  was 
a  great  virtue;  today.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  unpopular  to  make  a  statement 
tinged  with  patriotic  fervor.  Thus  have 
the  spokesmen  for  Internationalism 
monopolized  the  fortims  and  the  big  press 
columns. 

Conveniently  overlooked  In  all  of  this 
Is  the  sad  fact  that  today  tliousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  workers  are  Idle 
becaiMc  more  than  a  score  of  United 
States  Industries  are  depressed,  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  fk)odfng  of  our  m«rket.«?  with 
the  product-s  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 
One  has  only  to  consider  the  status  of 
tlic  plywood  industry  or  the  automobile 
and  bicycle  industries,  to  realize  the  truth 
and  force  of  this  observation.  Or,  as  I 
said  before,  consider  the  status  of  the 
textiles  and  ceramics  indu.stry,  or  the 
chemical  industry  or  the  machine  tool 
Industry.  In  indostrj'  after  indu.stry, 
the  products  of  well-paid  American 
labor  are  being  pushed  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  cheap-labor  imports.  Our  vital 
American  interests  are  being  under- 
mined every  day  in  the  name  of  recipro- 
cal trade. 

Mr.  President.  America  must  remain 
strong  If  she  is  to  keep  her  position  as  a 
leading  world  power.  We  must  be  strong 
not  only  spiritually  and  morally,  but  also 
economically,  if  we  are  to  be  strong  mili- 
tarily. We  serve  best  the  cau.se  of  free- 
dom and  global  security  by  husbanding 
our  prime  industries  and  by  keeping  our 
people  working.  A  depressed  America, 
witli  millions  unemployed  jmd  dt  pcndirui 
upon  foreign  industry  for  survival,  is  a 
boon  to  the  Kremlin.  We  have  need  to 
be  vigilant  regarding  the  health  of  our 
business  and  industrial  systems,  if  we  are 
to  safeguard  our  agricultural  interests. 

It  was  Stalin,  himself,  who  said, 
"America  would  be  destroyed  from 
VMlhin." 

The  textile  industry  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  in.iuiy  being  done  Amer- 
ica by  .so-called  reciprocal  trade.  Since 
1950,  employment  in  textile  concerns  in 
the  United  States  has  declined  by  341.000 
jobs.  When  we  consider  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  aCTiliated  and  service  industries,  the 
total  loss  IS  much  greater.  For  instance, 
the  cotton  industry  alone  purcha-^ed  $2 
billion  worth  of  materials  annually  from 
the  chemical  industry.  Let  one  basic 
Indtretry  get  hard  hit,  and  the  adverse 
effects  spread  throughout  the  whole 
economy. 

Under  existinrr  trade  policies,  the  Japa- 
nese cotton  indu.stry  Is  able  to  buy  Amei  i- 
can  cotton  for  20  percent  less  than  the 
price  the  American  textile  manufacturer 
must  pay.  In  addition,  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  has  the  benefits  of  modern 
miichinery  w  Inch  our  country  helped  pay 
for  and  .«et  up,  and  the  Japnne.se  indus- 
trialist has  the  big  advantage  of  labor 
that  works  for  one-tenth  of  the  wages 
paid  in  tlic  textile  indiu.try  in  the  United 
States. 

Armed  with  these  advantages,  the 
Japanese  then  flood  the  American  mar- 
ket with  low-priced  products  which 
swamp  Amcrlran-made  goods.  When 
conf runted  with  this  kind  of  inequitable 
competition,  the  American  textile  firms 
naturally  feel  the  pinch.  Sales  drop  oft, 
production  Is  curtailed,  and  la.voffs  are 
eflected,  from  the  farm  to  the  .sales  coun- 
trrs.  It  is  a  whole  vicious  cycle,  and  all 
of  it  adds  up  to  mass  unemployment  for 
America.  Despite  all  the  fancy  claims 
for  It,  this  is  an  example  of  how  foreign 
trade  works  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration; and  what  is  happening  in 
the  textile  Industry  Is  also  happening 
in  many  other  basic  industries. 

We  are  the  victims  of  a  tremendous 
plot  designed  to  destroy  American  iu- 
oustrlal  and  economic  might. 


While  we  are  discussing  this  subject, 
it  is  a  matter  of  pertinent  interest  to 
note  that  on  September  10,  1955,  the  ad- 
ministration reduced  the  tariff  rates  on 
many  cotton  products  by  varying 
amounts,  in  some  instances  up  to  50  per- 
cent. Ihis  action  inflicted  further  in- 
jury on  an  industry  already  battling  for 
Its  economic  life. 

Advocates  of  reciprocal  trade  talk  glib- 
ly of  peril  points  and  protective  devices 
in  the  legislation;  but  what  meaning  do 
they  have  when  the  White  House  re- 
peatedly and  consistently  overrules  the 
decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  de- 
cisions soundly  made  for  the  protection 
of  American  industry? 

We  w  ould  do  well  to  keep  In  mind  that 
when  the  late  Cordcll  Hull  sponsored  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  1S34.  his  basic 
aim  was  to  better  America's  export  posi- 
tion, not  to  destroy  her  industries  and 
jobs.  Again  I  say  that,  unfortunately. 
over  the  years  the  fine  goal  of  this  great 
American  has  been  lost  through  mal- 
administration. 

Every  time  we  Implement  policies  that 
five  advantage  to  foreign  products  over 
American-made  goods,  not  only  are  we 
drying  up  jobs  and  curtailing  purchas- 
ing power  at  home,  but  we  are  also  seri- 
ou.^ly  undercutting  the  base  of  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  that 
during  World  War  II  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  required  more  than  10.000 
different  types  of  textile  items.  What 
happen.-;  if  the  firms  that  supplied  those 
items  lapse  into  oblivion  because  they 
cannot  compete  with  cheap  foreign  la- 
bor? Vv'here  are  our  Armed  Forces  to 
turn,  in  an  emergency,  if  the  facilities  at 
home  have  gone  into  the  discard?  I  say 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  basic  indus- 
tries lag  in  the  doldrums  or  languish  un- 
attended. The  national  interest  de- 
mands that  we  repair  the  damage  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  time  al- 
lowed him  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PREPIDIKG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  may  proceed, 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  our  heads  in  the 
sand  if  we  go  along  thinking  the  oceans 
are  going  to  be  free  for  commerce  and 
supplies  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
We  saw  what  the  U-boats  did  to  Allied 
.shipping  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  we 
have  a  general  Idea  as  to  the  maritime 
threat  the  enemy  could  mount  In  the 
event  of  another  major  war. 

Prudence  dictates  that  we  have  at 
hand,  in  America,  productive  facilities 
and  trained  working  forces  for  the  items 
that  are  indispensable  to  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy  which  will  be  adequate  to 
emergency  demands.  So-called  recipro- 
cal trade,  that  has  virtually  bankrupted 
a  score  of  American  prime  industries,  is 
certainly  not  promoting  the  national  wel- 
fare.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  in- 


jurious to  our  Nation  and  the  time  has 
come  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  require  official  ditngcs  in  our 
trade  policy  and  development  of  a  pro- 
gram to  revive  and  protect  American  in- 
dustry and  the  jobs  of  Americain  workers, 
and  to  .'^cure  the  national  interest. 

The  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  .^ct 
does  not  do  this.  To  the  contrary,  it  does 
the  opposite. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
bill  to  extend  the  so-calied  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  comes  before  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  Senate  w  ni  kill  it. 


SCIENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUAO^HREY.  Mr.  President,  en 
M-^y  5.  1958.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear 
before  the  colloquium  of  the  faculty  of 
students  of  the  Massachu.setts  In.st:tute 
of  Technology.  I  ark  unanimous  consent 
that  my  address  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ScrENcr  AND  Government 
Chnirman  PadeUord,  and  his  disthigulshed 
friends  of  the  colloquium,  your  sessions  are 
dealing  with  one  ol  the  major  problems  of 
our  times — the  close  and  vital  relationship 
of  science  and  government.  This  is  a  com- 
pllcated  relationship— it  is  really  a  set  of 
relationships.  There  are  many  things  I 
ml^ht  discuss  and  I  had  to  choose  among 
them.  I  have  decided  to  divide  my  remarks 
In  half  so  that  I  may  devote  my  time  to  two 
major  areas,  each  of  them  geared  to  my  own 
recent  ex:ieriences  as  chairman  of  two  Senate 
EXibcommlttces — the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  the  Subcommittee  on  D.s- 
armament.  Let  me  approach  the  problem  in 
that  sequence — the  iscues  of  coordination 
firct  and,  second,  a  more  intensive  glimpse  of 
the  problem  of  government  and  science  In 
operation  In  the  field  of  government. 

L3t  me  briefly  review  a  few  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Government  in  the  vital  fields  of 
science  and  technology.  I  would  like  to  come 
straight  to  the  point. 

Although  we  are  reported  to  be  the  best 
organized  Nation  In  the  world,  enjoying  the 
highest  standards  of  living  and  education,  our 
governmental  organization  for  nomnllitary 
scientific  actUltics  is  a  mixed  up.  uncoordi- 
nated maze.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Email 
amount  of  money  which  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology,  when 
considered  In  relation  to  the  billions  of  dol- 
lar.-? expended  annually  by  the  Government, 
Is  positively  dlserHceful. 

As  you  may  know,  Government  orpanlzn- 
tlon  for  scientific  activities  Is  extensive  and 
very  complex.  Of  the  approximately  80  de- 
partments, agenciefl,  and  other  bod:r«  which 
comprise  our  executive  branch,  nome  38  are 
engaged,  to  some  extent,  In  sclentliic  activ- 
ities, Fi^T  the  mo«t  part,  these  actlvltleH  re- 
sult from  their  rfforti  to  cnrrj  out  eongres- 
•lonnlly  asiil^ed  fimctlotn  which  may  be 
Fpecincally  »clentlflc  In  nature  or  may  re- 
quire selentlfic  act.vlty  Incidental  to  their 
performance. 

Many  of  these  38  agencies  have  establlhhed 
elaborate  organlzntlonal  structures  for  the 
conduct  of  their  scientific  activities.  They 
may  have  extremely  varied  research  programs 
encompassing  numerous  fields  and  disciplines 
Of  science  and  dealing  with  fundamental 
science,  basic  and  or  applied  research  and 
technology.  Other  activities  involve  the  ad- 
ministration and  planning  of  research,  ex- 
pansion of  research  facilities,  diasemlnation 
of  scientific  Information,  training  of  scien- 
tific manpover,  and  the  collection  of  general 
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purpose  statistics   In   both   the   natural   and 
social  sciences. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  there  Is  no 
single  executive  branch  agency  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning,  coordination,  and 
centralization  of  all  of  the  civilian,  or  non- 
mllltary,  scientific  and  technological  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  are  carrying  on  their 
own  programs;  and  numerous  components 
of  other  departments,  such  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  OfBce  of  Technical 
Services,  and  the  Patent  Offlre  are  carrying 
on  their  work  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  addition,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Health.  Education,  and  Wol- 
fiire.  and  Interior  maintain  their  own  pro- 
grams, and  departments  and  ngencies  have 
varying  programs  and  responsibilities. 

Although  efforts  at  coordination  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  science  advisory  groups  and  inter- 
departmcnt.ll  committees,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Intcrdepnrtment.Hl  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, there  continues  to  be  an  urgent  need 
for  better  coordination  of  activities  among 
these  agencies  and  the  more  than  30  other 
components  of  the  executive  departments 
and  independent  agencies  which  are  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  scientific  activities. 

I  submit  that  there  is  something  which 
can  be  done  to  correct  this  situation.  One 
such  proposal  now  under  consideration  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  approach  is  Incorporated  In  a  bill.  S. 
3126.  which  I  Introduced  together  with  Sena- 
tors McCleli.an  and  Yarborouch.  early  In 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  as  a  pro- 
posed Science  and  Technology  Act  of  1958. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  department 
would  j^ermlt  a  civilian  official  of  Cabinet 
rank  to  bring  together  nil  of  the  major  non- 
mlUtnry.  governmental  science  functions 
Into  a  single  agency.  This  would  enable 
each  service  to  be  fully  utilized  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  concerted  effort  In  the  for- 
mulation of  scientific  programs.  Including  a 
new  component  for  the  development  of  as- 
tronautics and  outer  space  exploration  and 
research,  which  should  be  created  for  that 
purpose  within  the  proiwsed  department, 
and  not  Just  as  another  independent  agency. 
It  also  proposes  to  coordinate  within  the 
department,  the  functions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific programs,  and  certain  fundamental 
science  functions  of   other  departments. 

Now.  how  Is  the  Congress  Itself  organized 
to  meet  Its  obligations  In  the  scientific 
and  technological  fields? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  to  you  that  the 
same  lack  of  coordinated  effort  and  the  same 
diversity  of  responsibility  which  Is  found  in 
the  executive  branch  In  the  scientific  and 
technological  fields  also  exists  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Thus,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  there  are  at  least  six 
standing,  legislative  committees  which  deal 
with  these  matters  in  the  Senate,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Ce)mmlttee.  Thus, 
the  Joint  Conimittee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  deal  with  re- 
search and  development  programs  relative  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
science  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  armed  services  are  handled  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Some  of  the 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
imd  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  other  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  are  handled  by  various 


committees,  such  as  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
There  Is,  however,  no  single  standing,  special 
or  Joint  committee  which  coordinates  and 
evaluates  the  programs,  work  and  needs  of  all 
of  the  Federal  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments which  are  carrying  on  scientific  activ- 
ities, or  the  relationship  of  one  such  program 
to  others  In  the  same  general  field.  All  of 
this  results  In  much  lost  motion,  duplication, 
overlapping,  and  the  other  Ills  which  usually 
accompany  lack  of  coordinated  effort. 

Although  there  Is  some  evidence  of  con- 
siderable opposition  to  certain  of  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  In  the  proposed  Science  and 
Technology  Act.  I  believe  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

These  recommendations  which  resulted 
from  more  than  6  months  of  careful  and 
conscientious  study  also  propose  to  estab- 
lish in  each  House  of  the  Congress  standing 
committees  on  Science  and  Technology,  ade- 
quately staffed  by  competent  specialists, 
vested  with  the  authority  to  procure  the 
services  of  consultants  In  specialized  fields  as 
required.  These  committees  would  be  au- 
thorized to  exercise  legislative  oversight  with 
respect  to  ail  matters  pertaining  to  non- 
military  governmental  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities.  This  specific  recom- 
mendation was  not  Incorporated  In  the  bill 
as  Introduced  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
It  was  felt  that  consideration  should  first  be 
given  to  whether  or  not  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  Is  to  be  created;  (2) 
leadership  determination  should  be  ascer- 
tained In  both  Houses  before  definite  pro- 
posals should  be  considered.  In  order  to  effect 
the  necessary  rules  changes  governing  ma- 
jority and  minority  assignments  relative  to 
the  number  of  committees  to  which  a  Mem- 
ber may  be  assigned,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
function  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  the  standing  committee;  and  (3i  a 
determination  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
such  committees  .should  be  created  to  Insure 
coordination  of  civilian  science  functions  at 
the  legislative  level,  regardless  of  whether  a 
new  department  is  established. 

We  are  living  In  the  fastest-moving  world 
mankind  has  ever  had  to  live  In.  If  we  are 
to  survive,  we  must  streamline  governmental 
organization  of  Federal  science  activities  and 
establish  the  necessary  governmental  ma- 
chinery, both  executive  and  legislative,  to 
meet  the  challenge  for  existence. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  chairman,  began  hear- 
ings last  week  on  certain  provisions  of  the 
Science  and  Technolocry  Act  of  1958.  and 
these  hearings  will  continue  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday. 

These  hearings  will  be  the  first  phase  of 
the  committee's  study  of  necessary  reorgani- 
zation of  science  activities  In  the  Federal 
Government.  The  hearings  will  be  limited  to 
consideration  of  a  program  for  coordination 
of  scientific  and  technical  Information.  The 
committee  has  received  various  proposals 
dealing  with  the  Important  problem  of  im- 
proving the  assembling,  translating,  abstract- 
ing, collating,  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  technical  information  from  both 
private  and  governmental  sources,  and  will 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  coordinated  program 
In  which  all  qualified  agencies,  both  Inside 
and  outside  of  Government,  may  participate. 

While  the  first  objective  of  these  hearings 
will  be  to  develop  Information  as  to  the  need 
for  further  legislation  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  a  program  to  Insure 
the  adequate  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information,  the  Immediate  need  Is 
to  provide  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  the  necessary  data  as  to  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Government  to 
properly  coordinate  Its  activities,  and  to  ef- 


fect a  cooperative  program  with  private  ac- 
tivities   In    this    field. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  other 
vlUl  provisions  dealing  with  science  activi- 
ties, but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  moet  of 
these  relate  to  matters  which  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space,  established  by  the  Senate  for  thli 
purpose,  these  matters  will  be  first  considered 
by  that  committee,  and  by  the  Con'imlltee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Hearings  on  thess 
aspects  of  the  bill  will,  therefore,  be  de- 
ferred until  a  coordinated  program  can  be 
worked  out  between  these  committees  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
relative  to  the  development  of  essential  In- 
formation required  for  Congressional  action. 

Now,  involved  In  all  this  Is  the  Issue  of  ade- 
quate financing  for  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical programs. 

During  flrcal  year  1957.  our  Government 
devoted  slightly  more  than  t3  billion  for  all 
research  and  development  activities:  the  es- 
timate for  1958  Is  $3  427  million:  and  the 
President  has  requested  only  $3  722  million 
for  such  programs  for  fiscal  year   1959. 

I  submit  that  when  our  national  survival  Is 
at  stake,  certainly  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world  can  afford  to  devote  a  little  more  of  Its 
great  wealth  to  the  basic  and  applied  research 
which  Is  not  only  necespary  to  our  own  na- 
tional survival,  but  may  well  enable  us  to 
benefit  all  mankind  The  hlstorj^of  eclence 
demonstrates  that,  except  for  purely  military 
(<r  defense  research  and  development,  scien- 
tific discoveries,  and  subsequwit  technologi- 
cal developments  have  contributed  vast 
wealth  to  this  Nation  and  enabled  us  to  aid 
the  Free  World  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  same 
lag  in  our  national  economy,  and  thus  our 
ability  to  aid  the  Free  World,  as  hapi>ened  in 
the  astronautlcal  and  missile  field,  we  mu«t 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  permit  our 
scientists  and  technologists  to  retain  or  re- 
gain the  world  lead  in  science. 

Sj  much  for  my  general  view  of  the  organi- 
zational and  financing  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  relation  to  scientific 
activities.  Let  me  now  turn  to  a  few  com- 
ments on  a  specific  area  of  relations  between 
ecience  and  government  In  which  I  have 
lately  been  continually  and  directly  Invulved. 

II 

Through  my  work  as  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
committee  on  Disarmament.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  experience  some  interesting  relatlon- 
Fhlps  of  science  and  government.  One  of 
the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  detection 
of  nuclear-weapmns  testing  and  whether  the 
United  States  should  seek  an  international 
agreement  to  suspend  such  tests  with  an 
Inspection  system. 

Science  and  ECientlsts  enter  the  nuclear- 
weapons-tcst  Issue  because  it  Is  science  that 
must  give  us  most  of  the  Information  on  the 
capabilities  of  any  detection  and  Insj^ectlon 
system.  Through  no  fault  of  the  scientists, 
the  Dl.«armament  Subcommittee  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  information 
on  the  nature  of  an  inspection  system  We 
were  first  told  by  some  of  our  political  leaders 
that  such  material  was  highly  classified  Mr. 
Stassen,  when  he  wiis  the  President's  dis- 
armament adviser,  would  give  the  subcom- 
mittee abs<ilutely  no  Information  on  what 
his  Inspection  task  forces  had  concluded 
about  the  requirements  of  an  Inspection 
system  for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  or 
the  Inspection  system  for  any  other  disarma- 
ment proposal. 

When  administration  spokesmen,  as  well  as 
some  highly  placed  scientists  associated  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Ciimmlsslon,  began  as- 
serting quite  definitely  that  nuclear  tests 
would  be  conducted  secretly,  then  It  became 
necessary  to  pursue  the  detection  problem 
with  great  diligence. 

First,  the  subcommittee  needed  to  find  out 
what.  If  anything,  the  executive  branch  had 
developed  In  the  way  of  an  Inspection  sys- 
tem for  the  detection  of  tests.     And  then  the 
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■ubcommltte*  luul  to  seek  to  have  the  Infor- 
mation on  detection  released  to  the  public. 
One  oX  Xh»  most  frustrating  experiences  a 
Member  of  Congest  can  have  la  to  receive 
Inlormation  which  Is  essential  to  dlscusainn 
of  a  public  issue,  but.  at  the  same  time,  be 
bound  not  to  reveal  the  Information  to  any- 
one outalde  of  a  few  Individuals  who  have 
been  cleared  to  receive  such  information. 
So  we  had  two  problems  facing  u» — to  get 
the  uifurnxatlon  and  ttMn  to  work  tax  the 
release  ul   It. 

The  subcommittee,  after  several  weeks  of 
preliminary  Investigation,  learned  that  some 
iaformatlun  regardliig  an  lnsp>ectlon  system 
had  been  developed  Upon  the  decision  of 
the  appropriate  political  leaders,  the  scien- 
tists were  permitted  to  come  before  the  sub- 
conunlttee  and  present  te*tAmo»y.  The  te*tl- 
mony  was  excellent  Tlie  scientists  had  done 
a  lot  of  homework  and  their  preparation 
showed  it. 

In  general,  the  testimony  revealed  that  the 
detection  of  tests  was  not  so  simple  a  prob- 
lem that  we  could  suspend  tests  aiKl  rely  on 
our  present  detection  system  to  asstire  us 
that  nobody  was  trying  to  cheat.  On  the 
olher  hand,  the  testimony  also  revealed  that 
our  scientific  Instruments  were  sufficiently 
developed  tliat  with  an  ln.spectlon  system 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  the  possibility  of  the 
Soviets  cheating  on  a  test  suspension  and 
getting  away  with  It  would  be  highly  unlikely. 

With  the  completion  of  this  testimony  by 
reputable  scientists  the  first  phase  of  our 
problem  had  been  completed.  We  had  some 
concept  of  the  requirements  of  an  Inspec- 
tion system.  The  next  step  was  to  get  the 
information  made  public.  As  a  result  of 
holding  the  executive  hearings  we  had  some 
b.asls  for  Judging  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  particularly  those  who  testified  In 
public  session.  In  addition,  from  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  us  the  subcommittee 
W.1S  able  to  circulate  a  questionnaire  to  some 
37  seismologists  around  the  country  to  obtain 
further  data  on  the  problem  of  the  detection 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions.  The  an- 
swers to  this  questionnaire  are  almost  all  In 
and  It  Is  my  expectation  that  the  sub- 
committee will  soon  have  them  anaJy;eed, 
summarized,  and  published. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  my  comments 
that  the  subcommittee  has  finished  Its  ex- 
amination of  the  Issue  of  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  But  I  do  wish  to  sug- 
gest some  significant  aspects  of  the  work  of 
science  on  this  Issue. 

Science  plays  the  essential  role  In  develop- 
ing the  techniques  by  ahlch  we  could  in- 
spect for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
testa.  This  Is  a  key  function  and  a  neces- 
sary role  But  once  the  scientists  have  sub- 
mitted their  various  proposals  and  have 
pointed  out  their  advantages  as  well  as  their 
weak  points,  then  it  Is  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  political  leaders  to  decide  whether  to 
propose  that  a  svispenslou  of  nuclear  weapons 
testa  should  take  place,  whether  It  should  be 
unilaterally  or  mulUIaterally  agreed  upon, 
under  an  international  agreement. 

Scientists  have  a  right  and  obligation  to 
five  their  opUilons  on  these  matters  Just  as 
any  citizen  has  a  right  and  a  responsibility 
to  give  his  opinions,  and  these  opinions 
should  be  based  on  as  much  Information  as 
can  be  put  Into  their  hands.  But  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  political  leaders  of  government 
to  leave  to  sclentlsU  political  decisions. 

Scientists  cnnni  t  decide  by  themselves 
whether  the  United  States  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  should  seek  an 
agreement  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Tliey  cannot  decide  because  this  Is  not  their 
responsibility  or  even  their  capability.  They 
also  cannot  decide  because  even  on  a  matter 
as  technical  as  the  detection  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  there  arc  no  absolutca  I  believe 
that  when  the  evidence  Is  In  and  weighed 
carefully.  It  will  reveal  that  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  seek  to  end  bomb  tests 
comes   down    to    a    choice    of    risks.      In    its 


xmantenous  report  of  last  September,  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  stated  that  "it 
would  be  deceiving  to  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world  to  advertise  any 
plan  as  perfect.  Bzamlnation  of  numer- 
ous disarmament  proposals  reveals  none 
that  can  t>e  said  to  be  absolutely  foolproof 
against  evasion."  The  Buhcommlttee  went 
on  to.state  that  "Every  proposal  entails  risks; 
risks  as  to  the  p>o£slblIlty  of  clandestine 
evasion  and  as  to  military  security.  The 
queetlon  Is  not  one  of  finding  an  Ironclad  In- 
spection formula  but  of  adopting  arrange- 
ments that  win  satisfy  the  defense  needs  of 
the  country.  In  essence,  the  subcommittee 
believes  tliat  tl«  b«kslc  question  is  to  decide 
whether  the  risks  ol  doing  something  to 
curtail  the  threat  of  war  by  reducing  arma- 
ments are  less  than  the  risks  of  doing  noth- 
ing and  allowing  the  arnkaments  race  to  con- 
tinue mdefinltely." 

This  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
especially  pertinent  to  the  issue  of  nuclear 
test  suspension.  My  position  is  based  on 
weighing  the  risks  as  stated  In  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  It  Is  my  contention  that  if 
we  do  not  take  some  action  soon  to  slow 
down  the  armaments  race,  the  world  will 
eventually  become  embroiled  either  In  a 
catasUophic  nuclear  war  or  It  will  become 
bankrupt  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  vastly 
Increasing  costs  of  creating  and  building 
new  and  more  modern  weapons  of  attack  and 
defense. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  pro- 
pose a  suspeni^ion  of  nuclear  weapons  testa 
with  lns;)ectlon  because  I  wsuit  to  know 
whether  the  Soviets  are  really  as  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  as  we 
are.  I  would  like  to  know  If  their  slogans 
about  peace  really  mean  peace  or  whether 
they  are  merely  a  gnlse  to  force  us  to  let 
down  our  guard  and  become  complacent. 
1  would  like  to  see  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
is  sufficiently  interested  in  making  a  first 
step  toward  halting  this  terrible  arms  race 
by  paying  the  price  of  allowmg  its  closed 
territory  to  be  opened  up  Just  a  little  to 
Include  an  Inspection  system. 

I  know  that  U  we  did  eventually  obtain 
a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  we 
would  be  sacrificing  some  Important  aspects 
of  our  own  weajxius  development.  I  think 
that  when  we  make  a  decision  to  suspend 
tests  or  when  we  as  individual  citizens,  or 
as  Members  of  Congress  advocate  a  test  sus- 
pension we  must  do  so  with  full  knowledge 
of  tlie  possible  consequences.  But  I  submit 
that  the  Soviets  would  also  pay  a  price  in 
weapons  development  if  they  stopped.  The 
situatAou  would  be.  as  one  of  our  scientific 
witnesses  stated,  symmetrical.  Both  sides 
would  be  similarly  affected. 

1  tbii^  a  test  suspension  would  need  to 
allow  provision  for  some  testing  under  inter- 
national supervision  or  under  international 
auspices  to  see  whether  Uie  Inspection  sys- 
tem is  working.  It  should  also  allow  de- 
velopment and  some  tfsUng  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives  for    peaceful   purposes. 

Since  there  are  risks  Involved,  and  since 
there  are  military,  scientific,  and  political 
factors  that  must  be  weighed.  It  is  the 
President  and  his  principal  political  advisers 
who  must  decide  whether  a  test  suspension 
Is  In  the  national  Interest.  And  it  may 
also  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Senate,  to  decide  at 
some  time  whether  a  test  suspension  agree- 
ment should  be  tried.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  test  suspension  agreement  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  If  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  agree 
to  the  necessary  inspection  system.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  President  needs  to 
delay,  because  the  longer  he  delays  the  more 
difficult  It  will  be  to  reach  agreement.  v;e 
have  listened  to  the  scientists  and  now  It 
Is  time  for  the  political  leaders  to  make  up 
their  own  minds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  and 
his  executive  department  could  not  be  can- 
did with  the  public  and  issue  the  necessary 


reports  and  facts  coocemlng  the  detection 
problem.  But.  I  am  thankful  tbat  our  Gov- 
ernment provkles  for  a  sepamtion  of  powers 
so  that  the  legislative  braiM^h  can  attempt 
to  pry  the  facts  loose. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  agencies  which 
are  most  against  a  test  suspension  proposal 
are  the  ones  which  have  made  important 
errors  of  fact  or  omission  regarding  our 
ability  to  detect  tests.  Such  errors,  al- 
though they  probabiy  'were  made  Inad- 
vertently, or  at  most  as  a  result  of  negligence 
or  unconcern,  raise  a  larpe  shadow  of  doubt 
regarding  their  reliability  as  transmitters 
and  reflectors  of  the  tr\ith. 

RADIOACTIVE   FALLOUT    AMD   NUCLXAi   TTSTS 

Another  aspect  of  the  test  issue  concerns 
the  matter  of  radioactive  fallout.  Many  of 
our  citizens  want  nuclear  tests  stopped  out 
of  concern  for  their  health  and  the  health 
of  their  progeny.  I  share  this  concern.  I 
am  the  father  of  four  children  and  I  want  to 
be  as  Biu-e  as  I  can  be  that  their  health  and 
their  children's  health  will  not  be  Jeopardized 
as  a  result  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  act 
foolishly  and  call  for  the  cessation  of  tests 
on  grounds  of  health  if  the  health  issue  is 
not  really  an  Issue.  In  other  words,  if  the 
radioactive  fallout  resnlting  from  nuclear 
wcaports  tests  Is  not  tod.TV  and  will  not  in 
the  future  cause  appreciable  damage  to  the 
v^-orld's  populations,  then  I  do  not  think 
that  the  feer  of  fallout  should  be  used  as 
an  argument  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
The  arms  race  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
are  the  main  reasons  why  tests  should  be 
suspended.  The  danger  of  fallout  may  be 
another  reason  for  ending  tests  but  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that  It  is.  And  if  it  Is  not, 
then  I  do  not  think  that  responsible  people 
should  cry  wclf  and  scare  the  American  peo- 
ple into  thinking  that  radioactive  fallout 
from  tests  Is  threatening  and  destroying 
lives. 

On  the  other  hand  thetw  Is  a  great  detil 
that  apparently  is  still  not  known  about 
the  problem  of  radioacttre  fallout.  Infor- 
mation regarding  tlie  matter  has  not  always 
been  promptly  and  thoroughly  given  to  us 
by  the  executive  agencies  most  knowledge- 
able on  the  question.  So  I  would  also  argue 
that  in  the  absence  of  complete  information 
responsible  officials  should  not  try  to  belittle 
the  problem  and  say  the  problem  of  fallout 
Is  comparable  to  wearing  a  wrist  watch.  I 
would  only  note  here  that  I  can  decide  for 
myself  whether  or  not  to  wear  a  wrist  watch. 
I  do  not  have  the  power  to  decide  whether 
the  fallout  from  tests  will  affect  my  health 
and  the  health  of  my  children.  This  decision 
is  out  of  my  hands  and  the  hands  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
wrist  watch  analogy,  therefore,  la  highly 
misleading. 

One  principal  problem  regarding  the  fall- 
out issue  is  that  the  agency  which  is  con- 
ducting the  tests  is  the  same  ageno'  which 
is  reporting  on  the  nature  of  the  fallout 
hazard.  Tills  is  making  the  judge  and  the 
defendant  the  same  person.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  apparently  Is  deeply 
committed  to  a  continuation  of  testing.  The 
Commission  evidently  cannot  even  conceue 
tliat  a  time  may  arrive  when  tests  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  If  that  is  the  case,  tlien 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  not  be 
the  agency  which  Is  responsible  for  reporting 
on  the  degree  of  fallout  which  results  from 
tests.  This  Is  a  ease  where  the  scientists  of 
the  AEC  should  not  be  put  in  the  position 
of  defending  as  well  as  judging  the  merits  of 
a  continuation  of  tests  and  the  nature  ol  the 
fallout  hazard.  A  new  group  of  scientists 
should  have  responsibility  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  amount  of  radioactivity  being 
thrown  Into  the  world's  atmosphere.  This 
group  might  ori^nate  in  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  But  wherever  it 
is.  it  should  be  .ndependent  of  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission.  T  say  this  not  only  be- 
cause I  believe  that  then  we  shall  be  more 
assured  that  the  Information  given  us  Is 
reliable  and  accurate.  I  also  say  It  because 
I  think  that  In  all  fairness  to  the  scientists 
who  are  working  for  Government,  that  they 
should  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  conflicting 
loyalties.  In  this  way  science  Is  protected 
and  so  are  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ADOPTION 
OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  to- 
day the  people  of  Sweden  mark  the  anni- 
vei-.sary  of  the  adoption  of  their  liberal 
constitution  in  1809.  I  think  it  is  entire- 
ly fitting  and  proper  that  we  in  the 
United  States  send  our  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  Sweden  on  this  occasion. 

The  constitution  of  1809  gave  Sweden 
Its  first  formal  parliamentary  authority 
to  balance  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  powers  of  the  king.  Respect 
"for  constitutional  government  is  deeply 
held  in  Sweden.  This  is  a  solid  basis  for 
democracy  there,  just  as  it  is  in  our  own 
country. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  the  contri- 
butions by  Swedes  and  their  descend- 
ants to  agriculture,  business,  labor,  art. 
and  literature  In  the  United  States.  I 
am  especially  proud  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  been  blessed  so  gener- 
ously with  the  presence  of  citizens  of 
Swedish  origin. 

The  cultural  achievement  of  August 
Strindberg  in  the  foundation  of  modern 
drama  in  Europe  is  matched  in  our  own 
country  by  the  American  poet  of  the 
people.  Carl  Sandburg,  a  second  gener- 
ation Swede.  And  we  cannot  forget  the 
great  humanitarian  work  in  the  cause  of 
peace  by  such  devoted  men  as  Count 
Folke  Bernadotte  and  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  Americans 
will  welcome  this  occasion  to  honor  and 
to  greet  the  free  and  independent  people 
of  Sweden  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  first  Swedish  Constitu- 
tion. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  DEN- 
MARK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  the 
people  of  Denmark  who  celebrate  today 
the  anniversary  of  their  first  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1849. 

Inspired  by  the  liberal  European  spirit 
of  1848.  the  people  of  Denmark  asked 
their  King  for  a  liberal  constitution. 
King  Frederik  VII  then  voluntarily  re- 
nounced royal  ab.solutism  and  promised 
his  people  a  constitution. 

A  national  assembly,  elected  by  the 
people,  drafted  a  constitution  and  it  was 
adopted,  with  the  King's  approval,  on 
June  5  of  the  following  year.  This 
peaceful  evolution  from  unchecked  royal 
power  to  liberal  constitutionalism  i.s  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  democratic 
political  institutions. 

The  advanced  social  legislation  which 
marks   the   recent   history   of   Denmark 


has  strengthened  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  this  spirit  of  free- 
dom, Denmark  is  a  strong  and  reliable 
partner  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Mr.  President,  the  historic  friendship 
between  Denmark  and  the  United  States 
is  based  on  a  mutual  belief  in  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  each  individual. 
The  presence  of  many  Dani.sh  people 
and  their  descendants  in  this  country 
has  been  a  valuable  cor.tribution  in  main- 
taining the  way  of  life  we  cherish  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
join  in  saluting  the  heroic  people  of  Den- 
mark on  this  important  anniversary. 


THE  ADNnNlSTRATlON  S  MANAGE- 
MENT OP  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  concerning  Senate  bill  2990. 
which  would  amend  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953.  as  it  affects  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration;  and  also  an 
editorial  entitled  "Doesn't  Help  REA 
Cau.se,"  publii-hed  in  the  Ohio  Farmer 
magazine  for  April  5,  1958.     I  commend 

this  editorial  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    Capehart 

On  last  Wednesday  th?  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |  Mr  Humphrey  |  made  a  lengthy 
speech  with  insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  purp>ose  of  which  w.os  to  ca.st 
discredit  on  this  admini.strntlon  In  Its  man- 
agement of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. He  took  this  meth(xl  In  announc- 
ing that  public  hearings  would  be  held  start- 
ing on  June  5  on  a  bill.  S.  2990.  which  would 
amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  as 
It  affects  the  REA.  This  bill  was  Introduced 
on  January  13,  1958.  Now  hearings  are 
scheduled  in  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  party  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  found  they  can 
no  longer  frighten  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try with  financial  disaster.  They  are.  there- 
fore, seeking  new  issues  that  they  hope  will 
be  helpfvU  to  them  In  the  coming  campaign. 

It  is  regrettable  that  In  this  effort,  they  are 
making  a  political  football  of  such  a  fine  in- 
stitution as  the  REA. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  re- 
sponsible under  a  reorganization  plan  passed 
by  this  Congress  In  1953  for  the  service  this 
agency  has  provided  rural  America.  Let  me 
quote  the  Senator's  own  words  concerning 
the  way  this  splendid  institution  Is  meeting 
Its  allegations: 

"The  rural  electric  systems  have  a  most 
enviable  repayment  record.  I  submit  that 
no  other  lending  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  claim  as  good  a  repayment  rec- 
ord; and  this  repayment  record  was  made 
des[jite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  loans  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  economic  condi- 
tions were  very  bad  and  when  the  number  of 
cvi.iiomers  In  the  particular  areas  was  limited. 
Overall,  the  program  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful social  and  economic  programs  ever 
Initiated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"In  two  decades  this  program  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  rural  America  <jut  of  dark- 
ne.ss.  Not  only  has  the  farmer  benefited 
from  REA,  but  his  Improved  standard  of 
living  brought  about  by  REA  has  been  the 
foundation  of  increased  prosperity  for  the 
entire  business  community  of  the  Nation. 
Tlie  electrified  farm  Is  a  consumer  farm.     It 


uses  not  only  electricity  but  al«o  electrical 
appliances,  steel,  petroleum,  and  rubber 
products,  as  well  as  the  many  consumer  Items 
the  prosperous  farm  family  buys. 

"Thus  the  Nation  Is  receiving  tremendous 
dividends,  social  and  economic,  on  a  modest 
Investment" 

Why  then  will  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  In  the  same  speech  make  such 
statements  as  these: 

"Meanwhile,  his  (the  Administrator)  supe- 
riors back  In  Washington  are  hatching  new 
schemes  for  crippling  the  REA  program 

"To  put  It  bluntly,  the  Elsenhower-Benson 
drive  alms  to  emasculate  REA — one  of  the 
most  successful  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams ever  Initiated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Today  we  can  see  that  Mr  Benson's  action 
In  taking  over  REA  was  no  haphazard  by- 
product of  the  1953  reorganization.  Instead 
It  Is  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  restrict  and 
to  destroy  once  and  for  all  this  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Power  Trust" 

I  would  remind  my  listeners  that  the  REA 
has  lieen  under  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr  Benson,  since  1953 
We  can  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  Junior 
Senator's  glowing  description  of  this  agency. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  In  the  «ame  speech  he 
had    to   make    the   derogatory    remarks    that 

1  hnve  quoted. 

"I^e  Junior  Senator  makes  three  charges— 
to  quote  from  his  statement : 

"First.  Is.  as  I  have  said,  to  dominate  the 
actual  workings  of  REA  as  an  efflclent  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

"Second.  Is  to  raise  the  cost  of  nnanctng  ao 
that  REA  borrowers  will  no  longer  be  a  seri- 
ous factor  in  the  utility  business  in  rural 
areas 

"Third.  Is  to  cut  off  Federal  loans  and  give 
private  lenders  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  best  of  the  REA  business  " 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  REA  program  It  is  Important  that 
we  should  know  the  true  facts 

REA  was  created  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  Government  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  (7  U  S  C  901.  914)  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  provided  that  all  of  the 
Administration's  powers  would  be  exercised 
by  an  Administrator  However,  that  section 
was  substantially  modified  by  section  5  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

2  of  1939  (5  U.  S  C  .  p  125).  which  trans- 
ferred REA  and  Its  functions  and  activities 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  pro- 
vided that  such  functions  and  actlvltlea 
"shall  be  administered  In  th.Tt  Department 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  under  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1939  that  provided  that  such  functions 
and  activities  of  the  REA  shall  be  adminis- 
tered "under  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture" 

In  1944  a  questlf)n  arose  about  the  making 
of  allotments  as  rrqulred  by  the  act  The 
Department  took  the  position,  with  the  full 
legal  approval  of  its  Solicitor,  that  the  Sec- 
retary's duty  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
activities  of  REA  not  only  permitted  him  to 
approve  the  allotments  but  made  It  his  duty 
to  do  so  If  desirable  for  the  proper  operation 
of  the  program. 

This  conclusion  was  based  on  decisions  of 
the  courts,  notably  Knight  v  United  States 
Land  Association  (142  U  8  161).  and  the 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  ( 19  C  O 
400)  In  the  Knight  case  the  Supreme  Court 
concluded  that  the  words  "direction  and 
supervision"  are  synonymous  with  the  word 
"control"  and  Import  broad  powers  Including 
the  power  to  Initiate,  guide,  superintend, 
manage,  rule,  review,  notify,  and  overrule. 

In  that  case  the  court  was  construing  words 
directing   the  Commissioner  of   the  General 
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Land  Office  to  perform  certain  functions 
"under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior."  The  court  said  that  the  words 
under  discussion  are  an  expression  of  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  extensive  ooeratlons  of  the  land 
department  and  then  quoted  with  approval 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
as  follows: 

"The  sUtute  In  placing  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Department  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  Invests  him  with  au- 
thority to  review,  reverse,  amend,  annul,  or 
affirm  all  proceedings  In  the  Depart- 
ment  •    •    •." 

See  also  Orchard  v.  Alexander  (157  U  S. 
372  (1895));  Cameron  v.  United  States  (252 
U.  S.  450.  460  (1920)  );  and  West  v.  Standard 

Oil  Co     (278  U    S    200.  220   (  1929)  ). 

"State  court  decisions  also  follow  this  rule. 
They  have  held  that  the  terms  connote  a 
power  to  superintend  generally  together 
with  the  Incidental  authority  to  regulate 
and  control.  Vantongeren  v.  Heffcrnan  et  al., 
(5  Dak  180,  38  N  W  62  (1888)  )  ;  State  ex  rel. 
Board  of  Transportation  v.  Fremont  (E.  & 
M  V.  R  Co.  22  Neb  313,  35  N.  W.  118  (1887)  ). 
In  accordance  with  actions  of  Congress 
and  Interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  courts 
and  Solicitor.  MY  Benson,  soon  after  taking 
ofBce  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  alined  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  Into  major 
groups,  each  group  to  rep<jrt  to  him  through 
designated  officials  of  the  Dtpartment.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2,  be  furnished  and  there  was 
Included  In  the  hearings  two  charts  show- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Department  ef- 
fective January  21.  1953.  and  as  annended 
March  10.  1953  Tlie  January  21  chart  shows 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  grouped  under 
agricultural  credit  and  that  these  agencies 
are  to  report  through  the  head  of  that  group. 
Tlie  March  10  chart  shows  substantially 
tlie  same  arrangement.  Under  date  of 
January  21.  1953,  the  Secretary  Issued  a 
memorandum  1320  under  which  all  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  were  advised  that 
"agency  and  office  heads  within  each  group 
will  report  to  their  respective  group  head. 
•  •  •  The  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary meeting  Jointly  with  the  major  group 
heads  and  the  Solicitor  will  consider  mat- 
ters of  policy  determination  and  long-range 
planning.  •  •  •  This  organizational  ar- 
rangement will  make  closer  coordination  of 
related  activities  and  will  centralize  re- 
sponsibility for  consideration  and  determi- 
nation of  operating  problems  and  other  mat- 
ters requiring  departmental  attention  with- 
in each  group  " 

The  assignment  of  functions  to  the  agen- 
cies under  the  reorganization  plan  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Ftderal  Register  for  January  6, 
1954. 

I  submit  that  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  approved  by  Congress,  that  It  Is  the 
resi>onsibllity  and  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  administrative  review  over  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  REA. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  made  sig- 
nificant financial  progress  over  the  last  5 
years  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son. Their  aggregate  gross  revenues  In- 
creased 53  percent  between  1952  and  1956 — 
from  »321  million  to  $491  million.  Their 
net  margins,  that  Is  excess  of  revenues  over 
operating  costs  Including  Interest,  In- 
creased from  $24  5  million  In  1952  to  $69  4 
million  In  1956.  Their  aggregate  net  worth 
Climbed  from  $169  9  million  to  $378  3  mil- 
lion—from 8  percent  of  their  assets  In  1952 
to  135  percent  In  1956.  Their  repayment 
record  Is  good.  On  the  nearly  $3 '2  billion 
loaned — approximately  $930  million  In  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  has  been  repaid.  The  Ixir- 
rower's  payments  against  loan  maturities 
were  99  985  percent  of  the  total  amount 
which  had  become  due  by  December  31,  1967. 


In  addition,  the  borrowers  had  at  that  time 
a  balance  of  payments  in  advance  of  due 
date  amounting  to  about  $117  million.  Ac- 
tual loan  losses  during  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  less  than  $50.(X)0.  Only  a 
very  small  number  of  borrowers  now  are  de- 
linquent In  loan  repayments.  These  ac- 
complishments reflect  great  credit  to  the 
rural  men  and  women  who  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  making  this  outstanding  rec- 
ord. 

I  ask :  Does  that  sound  as  If  the  REA  had 
been  emasculated  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Benson?  I  ask  you  If  his  domination  of  the 
actual  workings  of  REA  over  the  last  5  years 
does  not  give  every  Indication  as  being  an 
efficient  guvernmental  agency? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  two  charges 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
said:  "It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest  to 
broaden  the  sources  of  capital  from  which 
REA  systems  may  obtain  the  financing  neces- 
sary for  continued  growth  and  adequate  serv- 
ices to  consumers."  He  made  these  recom- 
mendations because  of  changing  characteris- 
tics of  rural  areas;  the  large  amounts  of  new 
capital  that  will  be  needed  by  the  system  to 
meet  the  future  electric  and  telephone  re- 
quirements; the  growing  Internal  soundness 
of  borrower  operations;  and  the  demands  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  national  security 
and  defense  requirements.  The  REA  cooper- 
atives have  grown  until  they  are  now  in  their 
strongest  financial  and  service  position  in 
their  history. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  future  financing  will  not  disturb 
the  outstanding  loans  made  at  the  statutory 
rate  of  2  percent  Interest.  Neither  will  it 
disturb  the  2  percent  interest  rate  for  the 
presently  undisbursed  loan  coirrmitments  to 
electric  borrowers  amounting  to  about  $600 
million.  In  other  words,  the  $3  billion  pres- 
ently loaned  to  REA  a.ssoclations  plus  the 
$600  million  committed  to  electrical  bor- 
rowers under  the  President's  plan  would 
continue  to  draw  interest  under  their  con- 
tracts at  the  present  rate  of  2  percent. 

This  nondi.sturbance  of  the  present  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  rural  electrification  as- 
sociations Is  Ignored  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  by  others  who  attacked 
the  Presidents  proposals. 

The  President  recognizes  these  systems  will 
continue  to  need  substantial  amounts  of 
capital  and  he  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  their  obtaining  financing  necessary  for 
their  continued  growth  and  adequate  serv- 
ice to  consumers.  His  proposal  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  In  the  aggregate  the  systems 
have  accumulated  sufficient  financial 
strength  to  permit  them  to  start  using  some 
private  loan  funds. 

This  proposal  Is  In  keeping  with  similar 
actions  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  by  the  Congress  at  different 
times  in  the  past  when  a  system  which  was 
wholly  financed  or  capitalized  by  Federal 
funds  had  developed  to  the  place  where  It 
could  continue  to  grow  and  carry  out  Its 
purposes  with  a  gradual  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  Federal  support.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  there  would  continue  to  be  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  systems  that  require  the  more 
favorable  rate  specified  In  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act.  It  Is  not  proposed  that  this 
rate  be  changed.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
there  be  a  gradual  development,  carried  out 
In  a  manner  that  will  enable  these  fine  rural 
systems  to  continue  to  grow  and  serve  their 
Intended  purposes  fully,  yet  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  Treasury  of  any  unnecessary 
financing. 

Initial  sponsorship  of  REA  programs  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  In  keeping  with 
the  historical  practice  of  helping  to  provide 
needed  services  that  could  not  be  had 
through  private  Initiative  and  resources 
alone.     Historically     the     Government     has 


progressively  6tepj>ed  aside  when  sruch  proj- 
ects have  reached  a  state  of  mattirity  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  move  ahead  soundly 
with  their  own  ownership,  management  and 
financing.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  REA  system  has  arrived  at 
a  state  of  mattirity  that  will  permit  the 
development  of  a  p>ermanent  financing  plan 
which  would  adequately  provide  for  future 
capital  requirements  and  effect  an  orderly 
transition  from  Government  to  private 
financing. 

Estimates  of  capital  funds  needed  to 
finance  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
power  In  rural  areas  Indicate  that  dollar 
requirements  during  the  next  generation  will 
far  exceed  the  $3 '2  billion  loaned  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  REA  during  its 

first  22  years  of  operation.  The  magnitude 
of  these  capital  requirements  and  the  ur- 
gency of  meeting  national  security  and  de- 
fense budgets  emphasize  the  need  to  find  an 
adequate  source  of  funds  other  than  primary 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  submit  that  the  administration's  plan  for 
financing  REA  Instead  of  placing  REA  bor- 
rowers where  they  will  no  longer  be  a  serious 
factor  In  the  utility  business  in  the  rural 
areas,  provides  a  way  for  these  splendid  sys- 
tems to  grow  and  serve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  areas  la  which  they 
operate. 

Residences,  Industries,  commerce,  and 
other  nonfarm  developments  and  activities 
are  expanding  In  rural  areas  which  were 
formerly  wholly  agricultural.  REA-financed 
electric  systems  are  adding  over  100,000  new 
consumers  annually.  Among  the  new  con- 
sumers nonfarm  users  outnumber  fsirmers 
nearly  3  to  1. 

I  ask:  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
Treasury  should  continue  to  subsidize  the 
low  Interest  rate  to  these  new  nonfarm 
users?  The  economic  development  taking 
place  In  rural  areas,  with  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  service  going  to  nonfarm  users 
requires  a  broader  authority  and  additional 
sources   of   funds. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  cut  off  Federal 
loan  funds  and  give  private  lenders  an  op- 
portunity to  get  their  hands  on  the  best  of 
the  REA  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a 
proposal  under  which  the  REA  system  will 
continue  to  grow  and  expand,  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  are 
enormous.  An  estimate  has  been  made  that 
the  deficiency  when  this  Congress  adiovirns 
will  be  from  $8  billion  to  $10  billion.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  for  a  sound  and  well-managed 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  growing  needs  in  a  manner  that  will 
ease  this  load. 

Members  of  the  REA  associations  are  loyal 
citizens  of  this  country  and  I  submit  that 
they  will  want  to  carefully  review  proposals 
of  the  President,  not  emotionally  or  politi- 
cally, but  by  giving  thoughtful  consideration 
to  what  Is  best  for  the  future  of  these  asso- 
ciations in  the  light  of  the  defense  needs  of 
otir  country. 

(From  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  April  5,  1958] 
Doesn't  Help  RE.^  Cause 

For  many  years  we've  lent  our  full  editorial 
support  to  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  their  organization,  the  Ohio 
Farmer  carried  many  articles  about  them. 
In  more  recent  years,  we've  continued  to  tell 
of  the  valuable  services  they  perform  for 
Ohio  members. 

A  rural  electric  cooperative  provided  the 
first  power  service  to  our  home  farm  in 
Guernsey  County.  We  number  many  REA 
directors  and  members  as  friends.  E\en  so, 
we  can't  accept  some  statements  of  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

Ellis  Is  against  the  proposal  to  Increase  the 
Interest  rate  the  Government  charges  when 
lending  money  to  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
Naturally,  everyone  likes  to  borrow  money  as 
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cheaply  r«  poselble.  And  Ellis  ha«  every 
right  to  express  his  oppoeltlon  to  the  move. 
But  there's  little  excuse  for  building  a  case 
upon  emotion  and  sly  Innuendo. 

For  Instance,  Ellis  charged  recently  that 
the  bin  to  raise  the  Interest  rate  was  de- 
signed to  kill  rural  electrification.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  he 
declared:  "Your  decision  to  give  Wall  Street 
the  REA  loan  business  obviously  Is  not  a 
fiscal  decision.  It's  a  decision  to  sacrlfics 
rural  America  uix>n  the  golden  altar  ol  Wall 
Street  money  changers." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  money  Is  a  com- 
modity, like  anything  else.  Interest  Is  the 
rent  you  pay  for  the  use  of  money.  Tlie 
Government  gets  the  money  It  loans  to  REA 
cooperatives  and  many  other  groups  by  sell- 
ing bonds  on  the  open  market.  During  re- 
cent montlis  the  Government  has  been  pay- 
ing more  to  get  the  money  than  the  2  percent 
Interest  It  charges  the  REA  cooperatives.  It 
has  been  picking  up  the  check  for  the  loss, 
and  to  that  extent  subsidizing  REA  loans. 

Whether  that  subsidy  should  continue  Is 
the  question.  If  so.  the  facts  Justifying  the 
subsidy  should  be  stated  clenrly  and  hon- 
estly. It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  fiiture  of 
REA  win  be  deckled  by  the  fine  point  of 
whether  the  Interest  rate  Is  raised. 

If  you're  a  member  of  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  organization.  'You'd  like  to  see  In- 
terest rates  low — as  who  wouldn't?  But  that 
doesn't  mean  you  expect  all  the  people  In  the 
country  to  help  you  pay  part  of  the  cost  In 
the  form  of  nn  Interest  subsidy,  does  It? 

Certainly,  when  you  have  right  and  reason 
on  your  side,  you  don't  need  to  cngrge  In 
emotional  ranting.  An  emotional  approach 
often  Impllfs  a  weakness  of  facts.  Don't  you 
agree  that  the  Interest  question  can  be  con- 
sidered squarely  upon  facts? 

We  have  not  seen  a  scrap  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  proposal  In  question  would 
sacrifice  rural  America  upon  the  golden  altar 
of  Wall  Street  money  changers.  These  emo- 
tional charges  do  not  reflect  the  calm,  care- 
ful thinking  we've  always  associated  with 
cur  friends  lu  the  Ohio  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  Ii  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MUTUAL    SECURITY    ACT    OP    1958 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.'^k  that  the  unfini-shed  business 
be  laid  before  the  St^nate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished busines.s. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sidcratlon 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  whicli  is  identified  as 
"6-4-58-Q,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lfci.sl.-vtive  Clfrk.  On  patre  61, 
line  19.  after  the  word  ".sums"  and  before 
the  word  "as",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
*',  not  to  exceed  $2  million  per  annum." 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  Its  purpose 
has  twice  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate—last year,  by  a  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; and.  4  years  ago,  such  a  limita- 
tion was  placed  on  the  expenditures  for 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
after  the  Russians  had  both  employer 
and    employee    representatives    in    that 


Organization.  By  means  of  that  limita- 
tion, the  Senate  expressed  as  its  opinion, 
that  the  Organization  no  longer  afforded 
true  representation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, because  Russia  controlkd  both 
sides  in  any  international  negotiations 
which  might  be  conducted. 

We  are  one  of  many  member."?.  Most 
of  the  other  members  pay  minor  amounts 
to  tills  international  Organization.  So 
that  a  25-perccnt  limitation  is  no  real 
restriction.  The  smaller  nations,  con- 
tributing a  few  thousand  dollars,  could, 
by  their  vote.s,  increase  the  amount  of 
our  contribution  tremendously,  under  a 
25-percent  limitation. 

Tlie  amendment  which  I  submit  would 
provide  that  there  .should  not  be  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  $2  million  per  annum,  which  is  the 
amount  that  will  be  appropriated  this 
year  for  that  purpose,  anyway.  It  would 
hold  the  limitation  to  that  amount,  and 
would  put  a  curb  on  the  other  nations 
which  control  tlie  Organization  from  in- 
ordinately increasing  the  amount  of  the 
United  States  contribution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  completed  his 
statemenf 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  thoueht  the  Sena- 
tor wanted  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  was  going 
to  make  a  short  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield  the  t\oor.  then. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  United 
States  annual  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  to  $2  mil- 
lion or  25  percent  of  the  total  LLO 
budget. 

Existing  law  provide.*?  a  ceiling  of  $1.- 
750.000,  without  a  percentage  limitation. 
The   committee    bill    provides    a   per- 
centage limitation  of  25  percent,  without 
a  dollar  ceiling. 

The  committee  bill  conforms  to  the 
practice  of  Congress  in  regard  to  other 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, contributions  to  which  are  gener- 
ally authorized  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
of  the  total  budgets.  Thus,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  our  participation  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  P'ood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  authorize  a 
contribution  of  33.33  percent  of  the  total 
budgets  of  each  of  those  agencies. 

Note  that  this  percentage  is  sub.stan- 
tially  higher  than  that  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  for  the  ILO.  In- 
deed, the  ILO  receives  the  smallest 
percentaj-e  contribution  from  the  United 
states  of  any  of  the  U.  N-.  specialized 
agencies. 

The  committee  does  not  propose  to 
lncrea.se  that  percentage.  The  commit- 
tee does,  however,  propose  to  make  It 
possible  to  increase  the  dollar  amount. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  the  Senate  has  twice  previously — 
once  in  1956  and  again  in  1957 — passed 
separate  lej;islatlon  to  increase  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  ILO; 
so  this  is  not  a  new  issue  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BRICKER.     But  the  Senate  did. 
In  both  those  instances,  limit  the  amount 


to  that  suggested  In  this  amendment, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  bills  be- 
fore me.  I  shall  check  them.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  one  of  them  set  the 
amount  at  $3  million. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  was  the  one  In 
1956. 

Mr.  SPARKl^IAN.     That  was  In  1953. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  amount  was  re- 
stricted, by  action  of  tliis  body,  to  Sl^J/i 
million,  according  to  my  recollection. 
The  action  was  taken  on  an  amendment 
which  I  suggested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Russian  representatives  of  labor  and 
manaf  ement  were  subject  to  government 
control  and  were  not  free  to  ne;,'otiate. 
This  body  limited  *he  amount  this  coun- 
try should  contribute  to  the  sum  it  was 
then  contributing,  and  limited  it  to  even 
less  than  I  su':gested.  The  vote  In  the 
Senate  was  43  to  40 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  However,  a  proviso  was 
inserted  reading  as  follows: 

Provided,  hoxcever.  That  no  stima  !n  excess 
of  $1,750,000  shnll  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expense*  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganlEatlon  for  any  calendar  yea»-  after  cal- 
endar 1956,  If  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  delegates  allegedly  representing  em- 
pl'^yers  and  employee*  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic*  or  In  any  nation  domi- 
nated by  the  foreign  government  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement  are  found 
by  the  State  Department  to  hsve  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  In  the  International  Labor 
Conference  or  In  other  meetings  held  under 
the  auspice*  of  the  liiternatlunal  Labor 
Organization. 

Mr.  BRICKFR.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  limitation  was  held  to  what  the  con- 
tribution was  at  that  time.  There  haa 
been  no  change  in  the  Ru.ssian  repre- 
sentation up  to  this  date.  Both  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  representatives  of 
Russia  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Soviet  government,  and  are  not  free  to 
negotiate  on  labor  matters 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  committee  has 
provided  that  the  limitation  of  the  United 
States  contribution  shall  be  25  percent 
of  the  total  amount,  thereby  making  us 
subject  to  minor  nations  which  make 
small  contributions,  of  which  there  are 
many.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 
but  I  think  it  is  in  excess  of  CO.  Because 
of  their  small  contributions,  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  could  be 
raised  trcmendou.sly. 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  request 
for  $2  million  or  more  indicat<'s  tlie 
enoi-mous  growth  of  this  International 
Organization.  Unle.ss  a  curb  Is  placed 
in  the  authorization  at  this  time,  there 
will  be  no  curb  at  all.  because  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  other  na- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  hold  down  the 
overall  expansion. 

When  we  multiply  the  IIXD  by  the  num- 
ber of  other  organizations  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed,  and  add 
them  together,  the  amount  resulting  is 
tremendous.  The  Treasury  is  running 
pretty  low  at  the  present  time.  Here  is 
one  place  in  which  I  am  confident  we 
can  express  the  will  of  American  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike.  Everyone 
knows  Russia  exercises  influence  on  her 
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owTi    government    delegates,    including 
the  delegates  of  labor  and  management. 

The  limitation  I  have  suggested  in  my 
amendment  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one, 
and  it  was  put  into  the  appropriation  bill 
by  this  t>ody  either  by  separate  resolu- 
tion or  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1956  and  in 
1957.  just  as  is  here  proposed,  the  dollar 
amount  did  equal  25  percent.  That  is  all 
we  propose — continuing  the  25  percent. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  amount  may 
equal  25  percent,  but  management  and 
labor,  and  certainly  the  taxpayer,  who 
nowadays  seems  to  be  the  last  one  to  be 
considered  in  our  country,  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
I  am  proposing  a  limitation  of  $2  million, 
which  is  consistent  with  past  legislation. 
I  think  it  would  be  assurance  that  the 
Organization  is  not  going  to  run  com- 
pletely hog  wild,  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
small  countries,  whose  contributions  may 
increase  the  contribution  of  tlie  United 
States  unrea^^cnably. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Organization  will  not  run  hog  wild. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  following  the 
same  pattern  we  have  followed  in  the 
ca.se  of  other  similar  organizations,  such 
as  the  WHO  and  FAO  We  actually  pay 
a  higher  peroentane  in  our  contributions 
to  such  organizations.  We  contribute 
one-third  rather  than  one-fourth. 

Anyway,  it  seems  to  me  the  provision 
which  was  considered  by  the  committee 
and  was  written  into  the  bill  is  rea-son- 
able.  I  hope  the  decision  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
allow  only  a  very  modest  increa.se  of 
$250,000  a  year  in  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  ILO.  This  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations  to  that 
Organization  or  to  permit  the  ILO  to  ex- 
pand its  activities  significantly. 

The  committee  bill  will  allow  a  sound 
expansion  of  ILO  activities  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  adequate  control 
over  that  expansion. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  United  States 
participation  in  the  ILO.  After  hearings 
and  extensive  consideration  of  this  issue 
last  year,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  such  participation 
"cannot  be  harmful  to  American  inter- 
ests and  can  be  helpful.  "  If  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  participate  in  ILO. 
it  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  Organiza- 
tion. If  it  is  going  to  participate,  it  ought 
to  do  -SO  fully  and  effectively. 

This  amendment  would  cripple  United 
States  participation  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  extract  from 
the  committee  report  of  1957  dealing  with 
this  subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4.  UNmD  States  PAKTiriPATioN  in  Inttrna- 
TioNAL  Labor  Organization 
The  committee  has  given  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  question  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation   in    the    International    Labor    Or- 


ganization. This  question  has  been  raised 
In  an  acute  form  by  certain  employer  groups 
In  the  United  States,  particularly  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  in  the  light  of  re- 
newed participation  by  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  Is 
unique  among  International  organizations 
In  that  it  has  a  tripartite  structure.  Each 
member  country  has  4  delegates,  of  whom  2 
represent  the  government.  1  represents  em- 
ployers, and  1  represents  employees.  In  the 
United  States,  the  employer  delegate  Is  nomi- 
nated by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufecturers;  and 
the  employee  delegate  Is  nominated  by  the 
AFX^CIO. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  rejoined  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  In  1954  after 
an  absence  of  15  years  or  more,  the  question 
at  once  arose  as  to  whether  employer  and 
employee  delegates  from  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries In  fact  rei>resented  employers  and  em- 
ployees or  whether  they  were  merely  addi- 
tional government  delegates.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  Communist  society.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous that  Communist  delegates  in  fact  repre- 
sent their  governments  regardless  of  whether 
they  may  be  labeled  employer  or  employee 
representatives.  It  seems  equally  obvious 
that  this  violates  the  tripartite  structure 
of   the   International   Labor   Organization. 

The  committee  Is  not  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  In  Itself  affords  ground  for  Ameri- 
can half-hearted  participation  In.  or  with- 
drawal  from  the  International  I.Kibor  Or- 
ganization. The  problem  posed  by  Soviet 
bloc  employer  and  employee  delegates  Is  one 
of  degree;  and  although  It  exists  In  Its  most 
extreme  form  In  connection  with  such  dele- 
gates from  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Communist  countries.  In  some 
other  countries,  labor  organizations  or  busi- 
ness groups,  or  both,  are  to  some  degree 
controlled  or  dominated  by  the  government. 
This  Is  a  problem,  or  rather  a  series  of 
problems,  which  can  best  be  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  rather  than  through  at- 
tempts to  write  general  rules  for  universal 
application. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  has  been  directed  at  lt« 
procedure  for  the  adoption  of  any  convention 
or  recommendation  as  well  as  at  the  con- 
tent of  many  of  them.  A  principal  point  Is 
that  the  International  Labor  Organization 
convention  Is  a  device  for  violating  Federal- 
State  relationships  In  the  United  States  and 
possibly  also  the  Federal  Constitution.  An- 
other point  Is  that  many  International  Labor 
Organization  conventions  deal  with  subjects 
Inappropriate  for  International  action  (such 
as  standards  for  social  welfare  and  labor 
legislation).  Still  another  point  Is  that  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  conventions 
reflect  a  statist  or  socialistic  concept  at  vari- 
ance with  American  traditions. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  convention  has 
l)een  overworked  This  is  why  it  seeks  to 
encourage  the  shift  in  emphasis  away  from 
conventions.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  criticism  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  conventions  has 
also  been  overworked,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  danger  which  they  might 
present  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  has 
adopted  104  conventions,  of  which  7  have 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States.  Six  of 
these  seven  relate  to  maritime. labor,  and  the 
other  one  has  to  do  with  a  procedural  mat- 
ter. There  Is  no  provision  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  constitution  by 
which  the  International  Labor  Organization 
can  legislate  for  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country.  There  Is  no  way  in  which  an 
International  Labor  Organization  convention 
can  become  effective,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Is  concerned,  unless   It  goes   through 


the   constitutional   processes   of   the  United 
States. 

The  basic  p>ollcy  question  involved  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  73  Is  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  participate 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization.  M 
that  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative — 
as  the  committee  believes  11  should  be-^ 
then  there  is  no  logical  alternative  to  fa- 
vorable action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73. 
In  considering  United  States  participation 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
following  points  seem  to  the  committee  to 
be   controlling: 

International  Labor  Organization  influence 
on  American  domestic  affairs  Is  entirely  in 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  participation  In  the  Or- 
ganization presents  no  threat  to  American 
Interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  in  a  position  to  Influence 
to  some  degree  the  development  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  labor  legislation 
In  countries  In  the  early  strges  of  Indu.-;- 
trialization.  In  these  countries.  It  Is  in 
the  American  national  Interest  that  these 
developments  be  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  unions  and  free  collective-bargaining 
processes.  It  Is  further  In  the  American  na- 
tional interest  that  labor  standards  in  these 
countries  be  as  high  as  Is  feasible  so  as  to 
reduce  the  differential  In  labor  costs  be- 
tween other  countries  and  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  these  trends  can  be  In- 
duced at  all.  they  are  more  likely  to  be  In- 
duced If  the  United  States  Is  a  full  partici- 
pating member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  than  If  It  Is  not. 

Further,  if  the  United  States  withdraws 
from  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
or  Is  handicapped  In  Its  participation  by 
falling  in  arrears  In  Its  contribution,  the  con- 
sequence will  certainly  be  an  Increase  in 
Communist  Influence  In  the  Organization. 
In  short.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
United  States  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  cannot  be  harmful 
to  American  Interests  and  can  be  helpful. 
The  amount  of  money  Involved  Is  di.'spropor- 
tionately  small  In  relation  to  the  larger  policy 
issues. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
said. 

I  have  known  of  the  ILO  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I.  This  organization 
is  not  a  new  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, but  has  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  done  outstanding 
work. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  every  criticism  he  has  ex- 
pressed, because  we  are  troubled  by  the 
Communist  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
ILO.  Of  course,  that  Organization  does 
not  legislate  but  simply  recommends. 
The  organization  represents  employers 
and  employees. 

I  think  we  must  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  organization  and  how  we  can 
deal  most  eflfectively  with  it,  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  which  are 
helping  to  maintain  it. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  this  year? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  matter  I  asked 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  was  from 
the  report  made  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thought 
that  was  the  case.  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  considered  this  matter  in 
the  committee  at  some  length. 

A  question  arose  whether  we  should 
have  a  dollar  limitation  or  a  percentage 
limitation  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
We  have  started  a  new  system  of  per- 
centage limitations  on  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations.  With  respect  to 
the  ILO.  however,  we  at  present  have  a 
different  situation. 

I  shall  read  from  pnpre  32  of  the  com- 
mittee report  for  this  year  with  respect  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  the  title  of 
the  section  being  "International  Labor 
Orr^anization": 

The  bill  retains  a  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  amends  the  authorizfttlon  for 
United  Stntes  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Orpnnlzntlon  by  removing  the 
dollar  celling  and  Inserting  n  llmltatioia  of  25 
percent. 

In  other  words,  it  is  made  a  percentage 
rather  than  a  dollar  limitation. 

Existing  law  provides  a  dollar  celling  of  11.- 
750  000.  with  no  percentage  limitation.  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  In  1956  Increasing  this 
celling  to  $3  million  with  a  25-percent  limi- 
tation and  a  proviso  regarding  participation 
by  Communist  delegates  In  the  International 
Labor  Or^^anlzatlon. 

ARftln  In  1957.  the  Senate  pa.«!?ed  a  bill 
Increasing  the  authorization  to  $2  million, 
this  time  without  percentage  or  other  limi- 
tation. 

Under  the  agreement  we  have  with 
other  countries,  we  are  left  very  much 
behind  in  our  payments  for  tho.se  2  years 
because  of  the  dollar  limitation. 

Tlie  committee  Is  Inclined  to  the  view  that 
a  percentage  limitation  Is  preferable  to  a 
dollar  celling  on  United  States  contributions 
to   International    agencies. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  ILO. 
Our  percentage  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations  is  much  higher,  bein:j 
33 '.}  percent. 

A  percentage  limitation  enables  the  budgets 
of  these  orcjanlzntlons  to  be  expanded  on  a 
sound  ba.sis  provided  the  other  members  are 
wllUag  to  meet  their  share  of  the  coet.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  twice  before  approved  some 
sort  of  Increase  In  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  ILO.  the  committee  deems  It 
appropriate  to  a:iree  with  the  House  action 
in   tills    Instance. 

I  have  read  that  into  the  Record  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  long  and  distinguished  history 
of  the  organization,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  participating  in  its  work. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that 
the  ILO  may  run  hog  wild  and  put  us 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  long  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. I  think  the  ILO  has  done 
good  in  many  fields,  but  in  other  fields 
it  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  That  is.  however,  neither  here 
nor    there.     During    all    that    time    the 


contributions  from  the  United  States  to 
the  ILO  have  been  under  a  dollar  limi- 
tation. Especially  did  we  restrict  the 
appropriation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
dollar  way  when  Russia  came  forward 
with  her  employer,  so-called,  and  em- 
ployee, so-called,  representatives  of 
agencies  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  They  are  still  sitting 
in  the  International  Conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  All  I  ask  Is  that  we 
continue  the  program  fixed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  with  a  $2  million  limitation, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  constant  pressure 
which  will  be  brought  by  the  small  na- 
tions to  Increase  the  Secretariat,  to  in- 
crease the  travel  expen.ses.  to  Increase 
the  headquarters  expenses,  and  to  In- 
crease every  other  expense,  simply  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  will  be  carrying  25  per- 
cent of  the  load,  and  It  will  not  cost  the 
others  very  much.  That  Is  the  only  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  ti  ymg 
to  destroy  the  organization  or  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
aniouiit  involved  is  relatively  small.  It 
is  a  fact  that  becau.se  of  last  year  s  limi- 
tation we  are  behind  in  our  legitimate 
payments  to  the  organization.  I  talked 
to  Dr.  Wilcox  about  this  matter  before 
he  left  for  Ocneva  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence. He  thought  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  we  did  not  try  to  move  toward 
clearing  up  our  indebtedness. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  A  number  of  smnll 
amounts  make  up  l.irge  amounts,  and 
we  are  involved  in  a  great  number  of 
these  international  organizations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
true.  I  have  assisted  in  the  movement 
to  reduce  the  percentages  of  contribu- 
tions to  UN  organizations  year  by  year, 
until  they  were  all  brought  down  to  33V'3 
percent.  We  used  to  pay  up  to  60  per- 
cent, or  thereabouts 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
international  organization  which  pro- 
dates  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  was  organized  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  away  back  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  at  the  time  we  were 
discussing  the  old  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  T 
dcfire  to  speak  briefly  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
remarks  of  my  pood  friend  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith)  when  he  spoke,  as 
most  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  these 
International  organizations  usually 
speak,  of  "a  relatively  small  amount." 
It  is  true  we  are  not  discussintj  a  great 
deal  of  monoy.  as  we  ordinarily  consider 
money  In  these  days,  but  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  other  organizations  Involved. 

The  United  States  contributes  ap- 
proximately 52  percent  of  the  tot.il  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  The  United  States  contributes 
31  percent  of  the  United  Nations  Ref- 
ugee Pimd.  and  contrlbute.s  63  percent 
of  the  amount  which  goes  toward  the 
support  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  could  feel  rela- 
tively certain  that  25  percent  would 
never  equal  more  than  the  amount  of 
$2  million  we  might  feel  difTerently  about 
the  matter,  but  the  history  which  is 
bcln^  made  constantly  shows  that  once 
the  United  States  begins  paying  into 
these  international  funds  It  never  stops. 
If  we  start  paying  25  percent,  my  proph- 
ecy Is  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  are  pay- 
ing 52  percent  and  then  63  percent.  The 
first  thing  we  know  we  alone  shall  be 
supporting  these  international  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  close  friend  in 
Arizona  who  Is  connected  with  the 
American  Mining  Congres;:,  attended  the 
ILO  conference  on  mining  In  Geneva 
last  year.  When  he  returned  home,  he 
wa-r  a  very  disfrusted.  frustrated,  and  dis- 
appointed American.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Denlson  Kltchel. 

Mr.  Kltchel  is  an  otit^tandinpr  labor 
lawyer  in  Arizona  In  the  course  of  re- 
marks made  by  him  he  ha.s  made  several 
references  to  the  ILO  conference  on 
mining  in  Geneva.  I  ask  the  indultjcnce 
of  the  Senate  f"r  a  few  minutes  to  read 
the  remarks  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
CcNCRE.ssION.^L  RrroRD  on  April  15, 
In  re.'pect  to  the  report  of  Mr  Kltchel. 
The  title  Is  "The  ILO  Conference  on 
Mining    ■     I  read  from  the  Record: 

Having  attended  an  International  Labor 
Organization  conference  at  Geneva  Switzer- 
land, we  are  convinced  that  Allce'«  Adven- 
tures In  Wonderland  were  dull  In  comparison. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  continued  par- 
ticipation In  the  ILO  by  the  United  Sutea 
U  not  In  the  be.st  national   interest. 

Tlie  conference  to  which  we  were  accredited 
as  United  States  employer  delegates  was  of- 
nclally  entitled  the  •'Tripartite  Technical 
Meetlnt?  on  Mine*  Other  Than  Coal  Mines  " 
Convened  by  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO. 
the  2  weeks'  meeting  (  November  35  December 
7.  1957)  was  ostenrlbly  called  for  the  purpoM 
of  di.scua&lng  problcma  of  labor-management 
relation*  common  to  the  mining  Industrie* 
of  the  25  nations  which  p.irtlclrated.  Each 
delegation  consisted  of  2  employer  delegnt"^. 
2  worker  delegates  and  2  government  dele- 
gates Of  the  C■>mmunl.^t  nations.  Russia 
and  Yugoslavia  were  represented. 

There  were  four  items  on  the  agenda  for 
the  meeting : 

1.  Social  problems  arUlr.g  In  mines  oilier 
that  coal  mines. 

2.  Accident  prevention  In  mines  other 
than  coal  rrrlnes. 

3  Machinery  for  wage  fixing  and  wage 
protection  In  mines  other  than  coal  mines. 

4  Industrial  relations  In  mines  other  than 
coal  mines. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting,  the  permanent 
fitafi  of  the  ILO  had  prepared  reports  on 
each  of  these  items  and  t>enl  them  to  the 
prospective  delegates. 

The  first  Item,  social  problems,  obviously 
opened  the  door  to  every  conceivable  and 
Irrelevant  tnplc  from  childbirth  to  cemetery 
accommodations.  These  social  picblems 
were  discussed  by  means  of  prepared 
speeches  delivered  by  almcwt  every  delegate 
to  the  conference  at  plenary  Bei>s>lcjns  held 
throughout  the  2 -weeks'  i>erlod.  Captives  of 
the  permanent  stall  of  the  ILO,  we  heard 
speech  after  speech  condemning  employers 
as  A  class  for  their  ruthless  exploitation  of 
the  worklngman.  We  heard  speech  after 
speech  extolling  the  virtues  of  governmental 
regulation  and  Intervention  In  all  phases  of 
labor-management  relations.  We  heard 
speech  after  speech  describing  the  wonder- 
ful freedoms  vouchsafed  to  the  workers  In 
C.imnuinlet    countries.      And,    of    course,    we 
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heard  speech  after  speech  praising  the  great 
work  of  the  ILO. 

The  other  three  Items  on  the  agenda  were 
referred  to  subcommittees.  In  this  subcom- 
mittee framework  lay  the  possibility  that  we 
would  actually  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change Ideas  and  discuss  mutual  problems 
\AUh  the  delegates  from  other  nations.  But 
here,  again,  under  the  rigid  direction  of  the 
ILO  permanent  stalT,  discussion  was  reduced 
to  a  mlulmum  and  the  production  of  em- 
bryonic international  legislation  quickly  be- 
came the  major  activity  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. Almofct  at  the  very  outset  and  as  If 
from  out  of  the  blue,  there  apijciired  on  the 
desk  of  each  subcommittee  member  a  com- 
plete draft  of  a  resolution  prescribing  In 
detail  the  principles,  rules,  and  regulations 
which  should  govern  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  discussion.  From  then  on 
the  discussion  consl.-^ted  of  voting  on  these 
si)eclflc  proposals,  obviously  prepared  well 
in  advance  of  the  conference  by  the  perma- 
nent staff,  acting  as  the  tiandmaldeu  of  the 
left  wing  International  trade  unions. 

The  final  day  of  the  conference  found  us 
unwittingly  convened  as  an  Internatloual 
parliament.  For  7  consecutive  hours  we 
were  maneuvered  through  the  labyrinths  of 
legislative  chicanery  to  produce  the  ei^d 
products  conceived  by  the  permanent  staff 
long  before  we  arrived  In  Geneva.  In  7 
short  hours  and  after  2  short  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion, we  resolved  most  of  the  grave  Is- 
sues of  lalK)r-management  relations  with 
which  the  mining  Industry  has  been 
UTestllng  for  centtirles. 

We  can  report  that  the  United  States  em- 
ployer delegates  to  the  conference  were 
unique,  conspicuous  and  otit.-qjnken  In  their 
unwillingness  to  conform  and  in  their  op- 
pc^ltlon  to  the  soclal'stlc  and  legislative 
aspects  of  the  meeting.  Taking  the  position 
that  the  conference  had  not  l>een  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  leglsl.itlng  on  the  Internal 
affairs  of  their  coxmtry.  their  performance 
might  best  be  dpscrlbe<!  as  that  of  skunks 
at  an  International  lavn  party.  We  can 
also  report  that  their  Independent  attitude 
was  the  envy  of  most  of  the  employer  dele- 
gates from  the  other  free  nations,  who.  be- 
cause of  the  ascendanc;.  of  labor  socialism 
at  home,  could  not  afford  to  oppose  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  ILO  no  natter  how  unpala- 
table they  might  be. 

This  ts  the  sinister  aspect  of  this  and 
other  ILO  conferences  With  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  pos- 
sibly Australia,  the  emj  loyers  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  fear  the  ILO  It  Is  our 
conclusion  that  the  ILO  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
International  socialists  i-.nd  the  t<x>l  of  the 
leftwlng  International  tr.*de  unionists. 

The  United  States  pays  25  percent  of  the 
Cost  of  maintaining  anc  operating  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Orgai  Ization.  We  ques- 
tion whether  surh  a  contribution,  or.  In 
fact,  any  contribution  t(  national  suicide,  la 
In  the  best  interests  of  nur  countni'. 

As  for  the  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  on 
Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines.  sufBce  It  to 
say  that  It  was  the  mojt  Interesting,  most 
frustrating,  most  dlsturMng,  most  diabolical 
and  most  useless  cc  nference  we  ever 
attended. 

I  read  those  rema  ks  made  by  Mr. 
Denison  Kltchel,  of  I  hoenlx,  Ariz.,  be- 
cause they  point  out  tl  e  shock  to  and  the 
concern  of  an  American  citizen  who  has 
been  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  an  ILO 
conference. 

This  is  not  the  firs';  expres.slon  along 
these  lines  that  I  havr  heard  from  indi- 
vidual American  businessmen,  lawyers, 
and  even  some  labor  members  who  have 
attended  ILO  conferences,  only  to  find 
them  prearranged,  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  philosophies  which  are  to 
those  Americans  obviously  socialistic  in 
nature. 
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I  have  heretofore  supported  contribu- 
tions to  the  ILO,  because  I  feel  that  it  Is 
a  good  place  for  us  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Russia,  and  on  what  the  Commimists  are 
doing.  That  is  as  far  as  I  will  go  in  rec- 
ognizing any  good  which  comes  from 
this  organization.  I  think  we  can  pro- 
vide this  system  of  espionage  for  our- 
selves for  much  less  than  $2  million. 
There  Is  much  greater  danger  involved 
in  saying  we  will  pay  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  organization 
than  in  establishing  a  dollar  limitation. 
Citizen  after  citizen  comes  home  from 
those  meetings  frightened  by  what  the 
United  States  has  gotten  itself  into  by 
being  a  part  of  this  organization. 

I  intend  to  supjKirt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Russia,  of  course,  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Russia  was 
represented  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  And  Other  satellite 
countries  are  members. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  Yes.  Yugoslavia 
was  represented. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Their  representatives 
are  not  free  to  bargain  in  any  way. 
They  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  They  represent  nei- 
ther labor  nor  management.  They  have 
no  voice  in  their  own  judgment  or  deci- 
sions. So  the  organization  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Socialist  countries,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  assure  the  Senator,  from  what 
Mr.  Kltchel  told  me,  and  also  what  I  have 
been  told  by  a  man  who  was  with  him, 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Keller,  another  out- 
standing mining  man  from  the  South- 
west, that  control  of  this  organization  is 
practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  So- 
cialists. I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
Communists. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  the  Rus- 
sian delegates  are  Communists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  And  the  Yugoslav 
delegates  are  Communists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    That  is  true. 

Prom  w  hat  these  men  and  others  have 
told  me  in  years  past,  I  conclude  that 
the  organization  is  obviously  under  the 
control  of  socialistic  minded  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BrickerI. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  amendment  a  little 
further  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  report  of  his  friend  from  Arizona 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  report 
which  came  back  through  Will  McGrath, 
who  for  many  years  was  an  employer 
representative  at  the  ILO  conferences. 
They  are  not  subcommittee  meetings  at 
all.  Mr.  McGrath  confirms  the  report 
of  the  techniques  which  were  used,  as 
mentioned  in  the  presentation  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
also  reports  that  the  ILO  is  largely  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  International 
Socialist  Organization.  Everj'thing  is 
cut  and  dried.  The  proceedings  are  used 
for  propaganda  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  Socialist  scheme  in  the  free 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Let  me  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senator  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Kitchel  oearing  further  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  expresses  great  con- 
cern over  the  action  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  here  today.  His  letter  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Recently  it  appears  that  those  who  are 
planning  the  strategy  of  Increasing  United 
States  financial  participation  In  the  ILO  de- 
cided to  abandon  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73  and.  accordingly,  the  matter  was  tacked 
on  to  H.  R.  12181,  which,  if  enacted,  will  be 
known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  14  and  In 
the  Senate  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Section  502  (f)  of  that 
bill  would  eliminate  entirely  the  dollar  cell- 
ing on  the  United  States  contribution  to  ILO 
and  In  its  stead  set  the  limit  at  25  percent  of 
the  ILO  budget,  regardless  of  how  much  that 
budget  might  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Obviously,  this  will  be  manna  from  heaven 
to  the  International  labor  Socialists  who 
heretofore  have  had  to  limit  the  ILO  budget 
to  approximately  $7  million,  knowing  that 
the  United  States  could  not.  because  of  the 
dollar  ceiling  set  by  Congress,  pick  up  more 
than  $1,750,000  of  the  tab.  Henceforth 
they  will  know  in  advance  that,  no  matter 
what  size  the  budget  may  be,  the  United 
States  will  pick  up  25  percent.  What  better 
way  could  there  be  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  ILO  bureaucracy,  short  of  saying  that  we 
will  pay  for  everything,  Just  tell  us  how  much 
you  want? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  personal  regard,  is  advocating  that 
the  United  States  withdraw  from  the 
ILO?  We  have  been  in  it  ever  since 
World  War  I.  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  withdraw- 
ing from  the  ILO.  Either  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  or  a  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  present  at  every  one 
of  the  ILO  conferences.  It  seems  to  me 
that  very  serious  charges  are  being  made 
against  the  ILO,  charges  which,  if  true, 
would  cause  me  to  consider  withdrawing 
from  the  Organization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  assure  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  with  whom  I  have  served 
for  so  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  suggesting  today  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  ILO. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
institute  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
ILO,  to  determine  whether  the  charges 
being  made  by  some  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans have  any  substance.  At  such  time 
I  believe  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  withdrawal  or 
remaining  in  the  Organization. 
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What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is 
suggesting  Is  that  we  do  not  give  the 
ILO  a  blank  check  to  spend  American 
taxpayers"  money  In  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. I  believe  that  $1,750,000  as  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  is  ade- 
quate, and  that  we  should  not  go  any 
hl^'her.  I  am  certainly  strongly  against 
putting  it  on  the  basis  of  25  percent, 
which  in  effect  would  mean  that  the 
OrKanizatlon  could  come  into  our  Treas- 
ury and  take  out  whatever  money  was 
needed  to  pay  for  its  expenses.  I  could 
never  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  might 
say,  in  answer  to  that  point,  that  I  have 
always  understood  we  liave  participated 
in  determining  the  amount  which  should 
be  used  by  the  Organization.  Mr,  Wilcox 
has  been  close  to  the  subject,  and  I  have 
always  understood  from  him  and  from 
others  that  we  have  had  full  say  in  de- 
termininf?  the  amount.  I  agree  that  it 
siiould  not  be  done  loosely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  However  we  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  being  1  na- 
tion of  25.  When  someone  is  spending 
my  money,  I  want  to  have  a  substantial 
voice  in  deciding  how  it  will  be  spent. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  the  vote  stacked 
against  mr  24  to  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
the  situation  of  being  outvoted  in  the 
U.  N.  and  in  other  international  as.socia- 
tions.  I  wish  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind 
whether  the  Senator  feels  that  we  should 
look  toward  winding  up  our  participation 
In  the  Organization  and  our  connection 
with  it.  I  agree  that  we  siiould  take  steps 
to  look  into  these  things.  I  have  talked 
to  several  persons,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  have  attended  the 
conferences,  and  I  am  surprised  at  what 
the  Senator  read  from  tiie  letter  he  has 
received. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  withdraw  from  ILO.  I 
have  supported, tiie  expenditures  in  be- 
half of  that  organization.  I  believe  we 
derive  some  good  from  it.  However.  I 
believe  we  should  lock  into  the  matter 
and  determine  whether  it  is  a  Socialist 
organization,  as  has  been  charged  by 
some  outstanding  citizens  of  America  I 
am  merely  against  a  carte  blanche  giving 
of  money  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion about  which  I  have  had  these  criti- 
cisms. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Now  Jorsey.  In  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, I  should  like  to  read  from  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Com- 
merce and  Indu.stry  A.ssociation  of  New 
York.  In  it  the  executive  vice  president, 
Mr.  Milcy,  says; 

As  you  will  see.  It  la  our  considered  view 
that  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  pull  out  of  the  ILO,  or 
for  American  employers  to  cease  their  par- 
ticipation. We  believe,  in  fact,  that  Amer- 
ican participation  should  be  Intensified.  As 
our  report  states.  "You  can't  beat  somethluM: 
with  nothing  "  We  feel  strongly  that  we 
m\ist  not  abdicate  to  the  Russians  this  Im- 
ixirtnnt  International  forum  In  the  battle 
for  men's  minds. 

This  letter  is  from  an  organization 
which  has  conducted  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  ILO.  It  is  another  as- 
pect whicli  must  be  considered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  BrickerI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


CONDITIONS  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 

Mr.  WILErv.  Mr.  President,  my  sister 
and  her  husband,  who  are  residents  of 
Formosa,  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  in- 
terview with  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  wife.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  sentences 
from  the  interview,  and  then  I  shall  ask 
that  the  entire  interview  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Speaking  about  the  Soviet  Union,  Gen. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  said: 

I  think  In  the  first  place  she  Is  moat  fearful 
of  internal  rovolutlon  within  her  own  IxDr- 
dcrs  and  within  the  satellite  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  she  Is  most  concerned  about 
the  antl-Communlst  revolution  In  Asia  be- 
cause she  wants  to  use  Asia  as  her  rear  sui)- 
ply  base.  If  you  remember  rightly.  Stalin 
said  that  no  country  would  be  able  to  gain 
victory  If  her  base  is  not  secure.  There- 
fore. If  we  would  be  able  to  attack  this  vul- 
nerable spot  of  Soviet  Russia,  we  would  have 
found  her  Achilles'  heel.  Tlien  we  can  surely 
wrest  the  Initiative  from  her  and  not  Involve 
the  United  States  In  any  sort  of  war,  pre- 
ventive or  otherwise. 

He  was  a,«ked  the  question :  "Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  Hungarian-type  revolt  today?" 
His  answer  was: 

The  Hungarian-type  of  revolt  Is  not  only 
possible  In  tlie  future — that  type  of  revolt 
has  been  hop  )enln«  unceasingly  for  the  past 
2  years  In  Sniklanj;.  Tibet,  Chlnghal.  and  on 
the  borders  tf  Yunnan  and  Szechuan.  In 
scope,  some  of  them  have  been  even  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  the  rea.son  being  that  not  only  are 
the  Intellectuals  opposing  the  Communist 
refilme.  but  also  the  farmers  and  the  Indus- 
trial workers. 

Formerly  the  Communists  In  their  agrarian 
reform  program  gave  small  plots  of  land  to 
the  farmers,  but  they  taxed  them  so  heavily 
that  all  the  land  had  to  be  returned  to  their 
regime  and  become  collectivized.  And  the 
Industrial  workers,  day  by  day.  are  forced  to 
work  longer  hours  and  for  less  pay.  There 
Is.  therefore,  general  hate  and  resentment 
of  the  regime,  and  I  feel  sure  that  once 
these  feellngH  become  crystallized  the  time 
will  be  for  the  national  revolution  against 
communism  not  only  on  the  mainland  but 
In  our  efforts  to  help  liberate  the  people 
there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  United  Htatts  P.\rt  in  Fighting  Back  to 
Mainland — GIMO 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  television  Inter- 
view granted  by  President  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  James  Robinson.  NBC 
Far  East  correspondent,  recently  at  the 
Presidential  residence  In  the  suburbs  of  Tai- 
pei and  released  U^day  In  New  York: 

Question!:  "President  Chiang.  Is  a  mili- 
tary takeover  of  Communist  China  possible 
without  a  world  war — or  without  direct 
United  States   support?" 

President:  "To  answer  your  question.  I 
must  first  point  out  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary   takeover.      We    have    never    conceived 


the  struggle  with  the  CommunUU  In  th« 
form  of  a  war  whereby  the  arm«d  force* 
of  one  country  are  pitted  against  the  armed 
forces  of  another  country  each  backed  by  lt« 
own  people  "^^^  people  on  the  mainland 
are  no  enemy  Tliey  are  our  own  people, 
and  we  know  definitely  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  Communists. 

"It  Is  our  aim  to  overthrow  the  Communist 
regime  because  they  oppress  the  p>eople.  and 
It  Is  our  aim  to  liberate  our  people  from 
slavery  Therefore,  this  Is  a  revolutionary 
struggle  for  their  deliverance  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  and  we  shall  use  30  percent 
military  strength  and  70  percent  political 
strength  to  attain  our  objective.  In  other 
wordH,  the  strength  of  our  struggle  will  lie 
In  the  strength  and  desire  of  the  people  to 
be  free  from  Communist  persecution.  We 
shall  utilize  our  all  to  help  them  to  attain 
their  aim,  and  there  Is  no  need  for  a  world 
war  or  for  America  to  directly  participate. 
All  we  hope  for  Is  moral  encouragement 
from   the   Free  World. 

"1  may  add  that  I  have  never  even  thought 
of  America's  direct  participation  In  our  re- 
covery of  the  mainland.  I  hope  that  our 
American    friends    will    realize    that." 

Question  2:  "Mr  President,  your  Govern- 
ment has  been  on  this  Island  for  9  long 
years.  Doesn't  this  Isolation  give  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  the  essential  advantage  of 
lime — time  to  Impose  controls,  time  to  sway 
people's  minds,  time  to  acliieve  International 
approval?" 

President:  "Tlnie  In  this  respect  la  a  two- 
edged  sword  It  la  true  that  the  longer  the 
Communists  are  In  control  on  the  mainland 
the  more  they  are  able  to  brainwash  the 
people  and  to  put  every  sort  of  restriction 
on  their  freedom  of  thought  and  action  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that  the 
longer  the  Communists  are  on  the  mainland 
the  more  our  people  hate  them  because  they 
are  so  persecuted  and  oppressed.  The  con- 
trast between  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
Taiwan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  workers,  farmers,  and  Intellectuals 
on  the  mainland  on  the  other,  will  become 
all  the  more  glaring." 

HOPE  or  ratEDOM 

"It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  bent  uj^on  an  early 
aggression  again  Taiwan  In  order  to  com- 
plete their  conquest  of  China.  However,  so 
long  as  this  Oovernment  continues  to  exist 
In  Taiwan  and  to  make  progress  In  freedom, 
the  people  on  the  mainland  will  opix)Be  all 
the  more  the  Communist  regime  and  cherish 
the  hope  of  liberation  On  the  other  hand,  to 
the  Free  World  as  a  whole,  time  Is  working 
against  It.  For  this  reason  Soviet  Ru.«sia 
will  use  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  proUmg 
the  cold  war  We  know  that  the  Communist 
policy  of  world  conquest  will  always  remain 
unchanged.  The  Communists  envisage  a 
world  where  peace  Is  a  continuation  of  war, 
where  peace  offensive  and  Infiltration  are 
employed  to  achieve  their  ultimate  objective 
of  conquest  without  bloodshed  Lenin  used 
to  say  that  war  should  not  be  Russia's  stra- 
tegic weapon  and  that  the  chief  method  of 
conquest  should  be  to  force  the  enemy  to 
surrender  by  peaceful  means,  since  Russia 
would  not  want  to  Involve  herself  In  direct 
warfare.  Today  Soviet  Russia  holds  the 
Initiative  by  her  effective  use  of  various  forms 
of  peaceful  offensives.  I  feel  that  we  must 
begin  to  wrest  the  Initiative  from  Soviet 
Ru.ssla.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  more  time  " 

Question  3:  "You  talk  about  wresting  the 
Initiative  from  the  Soviets.  Mr  President. 
In  more  concrete  terms.  Just  how  can  thla 
be   done?" 

President:  "In  order  to  wrest  the  Initia- 
tive from  Russia  and  to  defeat  her  cold-war 
tactics,  we  must  understand  the  political 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Internally  they  ^ 
have  to  oppress  their  people  In  order  to  sur- 
vive.    Externally  they  have  to  destroy  capl- 
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taltam  in  order  to  complete  tbelr  so-called 
proletarian  dictatorship  for  the  cause  of 
world  revolution.  But  in  destroying  capi- 
talism >t  does  not  neceisarlly  mean  they  go 
to  war  or  resort  to  warf  ire.  They  use  cold- 
war  tactics.  And  In  this  ?ase  part  of  the  cold- 
war  tactic*  la  holding  «  ne  conference  after 
another  and  by  separating  the  various  coun- 
tries who  are  not  In  the  Soviet  bloc.  In 
other  words,  create  con°.radlctlona  amongst 
the  democracies  and  j>lay  them  off  one 
against  the  other  In  oiier  to  hasten  tbelr 
ruin." 

WHEST    INITUTTTB 

Question  4:  "Yes;  T  )ur  Excellency  and 
Madame,  but  what  precise  countermcasures 
might  be  taken?" 

President:  "The  way  or  us  to  wreft  this 
Initiative  Is  for  us  to  -eallze  what  she  is 
after  and  to  beware,  and  not  to  disarm  but 
to  unify  and  to  solidif.'  all  who  hold  the 
same  Ideals  of  freedom  ai  d  Independence  and 
act  In  concerted  action." 

Question  5;  "Might  yo'i  be  supgcstlng  that 
by  taking  the  Initiative  the  United  States 
should  resort  to  a  prcvei.tlve  war?" 

President:  "No;  I  do  n  n  think  the  United 
States  should  resort  to  a  preventive  war.  In 
fact,  in  my  book.  Soviet  Rufsla  In  China,  I 
rejjeatedly  pointed  out  that  It  would  be 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  Free  World  as  a 
whole  If  the  United  St.ites  should  become 
the  principal  theater  of  war.  In  truth,  it  Is 
the  aim  of  Soviet  Russia  'o  Isolate  the  United 
Btates  " 

Question  6:  "What  should  be  done,  Mr. 
President?" 

President:  "We  ouRht  to  find  out  what 
Soviet  Russia  Is  mo.st  afraid  of  today  and 
attack  those  vulnerable  spots.  I  think  In 
the  first  place  she  Is  mo$t  fearful  of  Internal 
revolution  within  her  own  borders  and  within 
the  satellite  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
she  Is  most  concerned  about  the  antl- 
Communist  revolution  la  Asia  because  she 
wants  to  use  A&la  as  hi  r  rear  supply  base. 
If  you  remember  rightly,  Stalin  said  that  no 
country  would  be  able  t<  gain  victory  If  her 
base  Is  not  secure.  The-efore.  If  we  would 
be  able  to  attack  this  vulnerable  ."-pot  of 
Soviet  RuE?ia.  we  wouil  have  found  her 
Achilles'  heel  Then  we  >  an  surely  wrest  the 
Initiative  from  her  an' I  not  Involve  the 
United  States  In  any  sor  of  war,  preventive 
or  otherwise." 

Question  7:  "Again  I'd  like  to  get  back  to 
conditions  on  the  mainland.  Mr.  Prerident. 
What  do  your  Intelligence  reports  tell  you?" 

President;  "There  Is  ii)  question  that  the 
Communists  are  stcppln ;  up  their  military 
capabilities  and  strencth  ^nlng  their  military 
Installations  In  aiiuclpitlon  of  attacking 
Taiwan. 

"In  1956.  I  had.  In  fa'  t.  In  several  of  my 
public  statements,  said  t  lat  the  Intellectuals 
on  the  mainland  were  disillusioned  and 
eagerly  awaiting  i  ui  he;p  for  a  change  of 
their  lot.  But  the  world  did  not  believe  me. 
Then  In  May  of  last  year,  IX  yoti  remember, 
the  Communist  replme  t  )ld  the  Intellectuals 
and  the  people  that  ihey  were  free  to 
criticize  the  regime.  And  the  results  of  the 
criticisms  were  so  alarn  Ing  tliat  the  Com- 
munists had  to  call  o:r  their  promise  of 
allowing  freedom  of  spjerh.  and  we  have 
what  is  called  the  red  ifleatlon  movement 
and  the  antlrightest  mcvement  and  all  the 
persecutions  and  opprc  alon  that  followed 
thereafter." 


BKVOLUTION    n 

Question  8:  "Is  It  po 
rlan-lype  revolt  today?  ' 

President:  "Tiie  Hung 
L"!  not  only  possible  In  th' 
c>f  revolt  has  been  happe: 
the  past  2  years  In  Slnkl:< 
and  on  the  borders  of  Yvi 
In  scoi>e.  some  of  them  1. 
and  more  comprehensive 
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than  the  liungiirlan 


revolt,  the  reason  being  that  not  only  are  th» 
Intellectuals  opposing  the  Communist  re- 
gime, but  also  the  farmers  and  the  Industrial 
workers. 

"Formerly,  the  Communists  in  their  agra- 
rian reform  program  gave  small  plots  of  land 
to  the  farmers,  but  they  taxed  them  so  heavi- 
ly that  all  the  land  had  to  be  returned  to 
their  regime  and  become  collectivized.  And 
the  Industrial  workers,  day  by  day.  are  forced 
to  work  longer  hours  and  for  less  pay.  There 
Is,  therefore,  general  hate  and  resentment  of 
the  regime.  And  I  feel  sure  that  once  these 
feelings  become  crystallized  the  time  will  be 
for  the  national  revolution  against  commu- 
nlFm  not  only  on  the  mainland  but  In  our 
efforts  to  help  liberate  the  people  there." 

Question  9:  "What  role,  then,  must  the 
United  States  take  In  Asia?" 

President:  The  United  States,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Free  World,  has  a  particularly  Impor- 
tant role  to  play  In  helping  the  antl-Conunu- 
nlst  countres  In  the  Far  East  In  the  liberation 
of  their  enslaved  peoples.  Those  countries 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  attainment  of 
national  freedom  and  democracy  should  be 
supported  both  materlaUy  and  morally  by  the 
United  States." 

Question  10;  "The  Soviets  have  reportedly 
boasted  of  conquering  the  world  by  1973.  Do 
you  think  this  Is  possible.  Mr.  President?" 

President :  "World  domination  remains  the 
one  unalterable  objective  of  the  Russian  im- 
perialists. If  we  allow  the  cold  war  to  con- 
tinue and  do  notlilng  about  It.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  Russians  may  succeed  In  their  ob- 
jective even  before  the  date  that  you  men- 
tioned. But  I  believe  that  we  of  the  Free 
World  can  defeat  the  Soviet  objective  if  we 
would  all  work  together  and  if  we  would  en- 
hance our  own  solidarity  militarily,  political- 
ly and  p."5ychologlcally.  and  resolutely  help 
the  enslaved  peoples  who  want  to  be  free. 
In  that  wny,  we  would  be  better  able  to  Vi-rest 
the  initiative  from  Russia." 

Question  11:  "In  a  different  vein,  Madame, 
why  did  your  husband  become  a  Christian?" 

Madame  Chiang:  "Well,  after  we  were  mar- 
ried, fr/r  3  years  my  husb.ind  and  I  studied 
the  Bible  t^grther  every  day  and  be  became 
convinced  Oixl  Is  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

NO   CONrLICT 

Question  12:  "But  isn't  there  a  conflict  be- 
tween  Christianity   and   Confucianism?" 

President:  "TTiere  Is  no  conflict  between 
tiie  two.  Confucianism  Is  the  basis  of  China's 
traditional  culture  which  every  Chinese  has 
Inherited  and  of  which  they  are  ever  proud. 
Nevertheless  you  sliould  know  Confucian- 
l.'jm  is  only  a  code  of  ethics,  it  is  not  a  reli- 
gion. Chinese  traditional  culture  is  rich  in 
ideas  concerning  relationships  between  men 
but  It  olTors  no  clear  definition  of  the  concept 
of  God.  This  is  a  void  which  can  best  be 
filled  by  Christianity.  In  fact.  Confucianism 
and  Christianity  supplement  each  other  in 
bringing  about  a  fuller  and  richer  life." 

Question  13:  "Madame,  please,  excuse  my 
curiosity,  but  I'd  like  to  know  something  of 
your  duties  as  the  wife  of  Republic  of  China's 
leader.  Many  of  vis  have  tlie  idea  that  In 
China  a  woman's  place  is  In  the  home.  •   •   •" 

Madame  Chiang:  "Well,  mostly  my  work  is 
alongside  of  the  President,  although  I  have 
my  own  work.  too.  I  attend  office.  I  visit 
orphanr.ges  and  military  hospitals.  I  have 
my  work  with  the  antltubercular  sanitarium 
and  antltubercular  movement.  I  work  with 
the  refugees.  I  work  with  training  young 
men  and  women." 

Question  14:  "Do  you  seek  relaxation  In 
painting?" 

Madame  Chiang:  "Yes,  I  suppose  you  can 
call  painting  my  relaxation,  but  I  tell  you  it 
Lb  also  hard  work." 

Question  15:  "It's  my  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  majority  of  your 
troops  are,  in  fact,  Formosans.    Do  these  peo- 


ple, whose  home  Is  actuaUy  this  Island,  have 
the  necessary  drive  to  return  to  the  main- 
land?" 

President;  "Taiwan  became  Chliiese  terri- 
tory as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
so-called  Pormoeans  are  all  descendants  of 
Immigrants  from  the  mainland.  Their 
written  language,  their  dialects,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  TTtey 
are  Indigenous  Chinese  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  not  assimilated  aliens.  You 
should  bear  this  especially  In  mind.  In  all 
the  years  when  they  lived  under  Japanese 
occupation,  every  year  large  numbers  of  them 
would  still  go  back  to  the  mainland  to  their 
ancestral  homes  to  sweep  the  shrines  and  the 
graves.  And  they  have  so  many  relatives 
and  friends  there  that  they  feel  that  their 
real  home  Is  on  mainland  China.  Therefore 
they  are  just  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  us  to 
fight  back  to  the  mainland  to  help  liberate 
their  friends  and  relatives." 

MESSAGE   TO    AMERICANS 

Question  16:  "Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a 
message  for  the  American  people?" 

President:  "Yes:  I  would  like  to  give  a 
message.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  American  people  und  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  the  help  they  have  given  us  both 
in  military  aid  and  In  our  economic  recon- 
struction. I  would  also  like  to  express  otu: 
appreciation  to  our  many  overseas  compatri- 
ots in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  who 
have  given  so  freely  of  tlieir  substance  and 
their  hearts  to  our  people  here.  I  would 
like  also  to  tell  the  American  people  about 
tlie  danger  of  the  nuclear  war.  Most  people 
in  the  United  States  seem  to  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  a  nuclear  stalemate.  Their  belief 
is  predicated  on  the  premise  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  being  fear- 
ful of  the  annihilating  power  of  the  nuclear 
weapon,  would  not  dare  or  want  to  initiate 
an  all-out  war  so  costly  to  humanity.  It 
fallows,  therefore,  that  the  American  people 
see  no  likelihood  of  an  all-out  war.  Local 
wars,  they  think,  may  occur. 

"In  my  oninlon.  this  way  of  thinking  Is 
fraught  with  danger  because  communism 
emphasizes  the  material  rather  than  the 
moral.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  Russia  al- 
ways cherishes  ideas  of  communism  particu- 
larly the  teachings  of  Lenin.  In  short,  It 
believes  that  communism  can  never  coexist 
with  capitalism,  and  tliat  world  war  is  un- 
avoidable unless  the  world  has  come  tinder 
the  control  of  the  Communists." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  in- 
formation the  Senator  has  given  to  us  is 
very  encouraging.  It  seems  to  me  it  sec- 
onds the  efforts  some  of  us  have  made  in 
trying  to  do  everything  we  can  to  reach 
the  people  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator's  comment.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  Knowland  amendment.  The 
interview  was  sent  to  me  by  my  sister. 
In  sending  it,  she  wrote: 

You  may  have  read  this  in  some  American 
pafier.  Just  In  case  you  haven't,  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested. 

It  indicates  that  in  this  troubled  world 
there  are  many  ways  of  providing  deter- 
rents to  a  third  world  war,  and  one  is  by 
seeing  to  it  that  those  who  would  start  a 
war  are  taken  care  of  in  the  appropriate 
manner.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  foi  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "5-28- 
58-C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
between  lines  10  and  11.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(1)  Amend  section  413.  which  relates  to 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate participation,  &s  follows. 

On  page  47,  line  11,  after  "iD"  insert 
"(I)." 

On  page  47,  line  22.  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

On  paRe  47.  between  lines  22  and  23. 
ln.sert  the  following: 

(2)  Innert  the  following  new  aubsectton: 
"(c)    Under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and 
•ucn  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
tha  President  shall  deem  appropriate.  In  co- 
operation to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
with  priviite  enterprise  concerned  with  In- 
ternational trade,  foreign  Investment  and 
buslnesa  operations  In  foreign  countries, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  ways  and  means 
In  which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  effectively 
utilized  In  foreign  technical  assistance,  co- 
ordination with  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign aid  programs  and  othcrwl.se  in  the  for- 
eign policy  efforts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  study  shall  Include  si>eclflc  recommen- 
dations for  such  leRlslatlve  and  administra- 
tive action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  advancing 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  direct,  under 
Congressional  mandate,  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  coordinated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pre.sident,  to  ascertain 
how  the  private  .sector  of  the  national 
economy,  meaning  bu'^ine.'-s.  labor,  and 
voluntary  organizations,  and  the  efforts 
which  they  are  now  making  in  the  foreign 
operations  field — which  arc  very  con'^id- 
erable — may  be  best  coordinated  with  the 
efforts  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  offering  this  amendment  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  Joined  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Pro.xmireI,  who  is  now  presiding,  and  by 
the  distinguished  .-senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Lancer  I . 

The  only  reason  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  exception  to  the  amendment 
when  it  was  originally  before  the  com- 
mittee was  that  as  I  then  had  it  drafted, 
it  seemed  to  give  an  emphasis  to  investi- 
gating barriers  to  private  investment. 
The  Department  said,  quite  properly, 
that  this  question  had  been  studied  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  therefore  they 
did  not  think  the  subject  needed  to  be 
studied  again  in  this  fashion. 

Since  then.  I  have  redrafted  the 
amendment  in  order  to  emphasize  very 
clearly  the  point  I  had  in  mind,  namely, 
the  point  of  coordination,  which  is  the 
subject  to  which  we  urgently  need  to  de- 
vote our  attention.  Following  the  re- 
drafting, I  am  authorized,  by  reason  of  a 


conversation  I  had  with  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Dillon,  to  make  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Department.  I  shall  quote  it.  because  I 
read  it  to  him.  and  he  approved  what  I 
am  about  to  read: 

Upon  close  study  of  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Javits.  as  redrafted  following  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill,  the  State  Department 
has  no  objection  to  Its  adoption  and  con- 
siders that  such  a  study  will  be  helpful  to 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  my  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  words  'foreign  technical 
assistance,"  on  line  10,  page  2,  of  my 
amendment,  might  be  eliminated.  If 
the  committee  so  desires,  I  can  make 
the  deletion  here,  or  it  can  easily  be 
done  in  conference. 

We  did  exactly  what  I  am  suggesting 
today  last  year  in  respect  to  international 
travel,  with  great  success.  We  now  have 
before  us  a  report.  House  Document  No. 
381,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  by  Hon.  Clarence  Randall, 
which  l.s  now  unlver.sally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  handbook  or  guidebook  for  the 
great  edort  which  Is  now  taking  place 
in  our  Government  to  increase  and  im- 
prove international  travel.  The  report 
brings  the  information  up  to  date  and 
gives  authoritative  recommendations  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done.  A  series  of 
bills  is  in  preparation  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  the  travel  report.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  remarkably  satisfac- 
tory report  for  all  concerned.  It  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  amendment  I  am 
offering  today.  Last  year  the  committee 
was  kind  enough  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  one  and  take  it  to 
conference.  My  amendment  today  calls 
for  the  same  treatment  of  United  States 
overseas  private  enterpri.se  and  its  co- 
ordination with  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  example  which 
has  been  set  by  this  very  successful  re- 
port within  the  Congressional  framework 
in  respect  to  international  travel  should 
be  availed  of  in  this  instance. 

As  to  the  sub.stantive  rea.sons.  Khru- 
shchev has  said,  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  has  declared  war  upon  us  in  foreign- 
economic  policy.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  every  authority,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State,  that  if  we  try 
to  fight  the  struggle  in  the  economic  field 
strictly  with  what  we  spend  in  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  be  fighting  with  our  right 
hand  tied  behind  our  back,  because  in 
our  country  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  produces  the  most,  spends  the 
most  money,  and  operates  on  the  largest 
scale  in  almo.st  every  nonmilitary  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Regarding  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  lumself.  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Lancer  I.  that  it  is  true.  I  may  .say,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered a  proposal  which  was  advanced 
to  the  committee  somewhat  along   the 


lines  of  the  amendment.  At  that  time 
the  committee  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  proposal.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular opposition  to  it.  except  that  it 
called  for  studies  which  largely  would 
have  duplicated  studies  which  had  re- 
c  'ntly  been  made. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated  that  the  amendment  has  been 
redrafted.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
if  he  would  amend  it  in  the  manner  in 
w  Inch  he  suggested,  the  committee  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  it  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. I  believe  that  some  good  can  come 
from  it,  because,  certainly,  all  phases 
of  the  program  can  profit  by  a  continu- 
ing study.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
amendment  proposes. 

I  may  say.  speaking  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  also  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  T  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama.  I  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out.  on  line  10. 
page  2,  the  words  "foreign  technical  as- 
sistance." 

The  PRE.^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  f-o  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  half  minute  more,  because 
the  amendment  will  go  to  conference.  I 
shall  complete  the  presentation  of  my 
position,  so  that  it  will  be  before  the 
committee  of  conference.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  analysis  of  American 
private  investment,  its  size,  and  how 
deeply  involved  in  overseas  operations 
are  a  great  many  American  companies 
which  have  an  estimated  $60  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services  which  is 
Involved  in  foreign  operations,  which  in- 
cludes American  companies  shipping 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a 
large  group  of  companies  which  manu- 
facture oveiseas. 

I  point  out  the  tremendous  amount  of 
technical  assistance  estimated  at  twice 
that  of  the  United  States  Government 
rendered  not  only  by  American  corpora- 
tions, but  also  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, colleges,  universities,  foundations, 
mi.ssions,  trade  unions,  business  as.socia- 
tions.  and  technical  associations  such 
as  tho.^e  for  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
and  others.  All  of  these  operations 
should  be  effectively  coordinated  with 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for 
ways  and  means  to  supplement  the  non- 
military  aspects  of  our  mutual  security 
pro'^ram.  a  study  of  the  tremendously 
expanding  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance activities  of  private  United 
States  groups  will  reveal  new  ways  in 
which  the  great  resources  they  are  using 
in  foreign  operations  can  be  utilized.  I 
am  awaie  of  other  studies  already  made 
on  the  role  of  private  investment  abroad, 
but  none  so  far  have  dealt  directly  with 
our  pressing  need  to  coordinate  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  private  enterprise 
with  our  publicly  sponsored  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs. 

Many  businessmen  often  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  in  Washington  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  United  States 
regards  it  as  being  in  its  interest  or  not 
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in  its  interest  for  private  organizations 
to  engage  in  certain  overseas  operations. 

For  these  reasons.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
a  program  for  a  report  will  be  developed 
along  these  lines.  I  think  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  in  assuring  a  success- 
ful future  for  our  coimtrys  role  in  world 
affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

LATIN    AMDIICA    AND    THE    MUTUAL    SECITKITT 
ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17.  and  again  as  recently  as 
May  14,  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  our  relations  with  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics.  On  these 
occasions,  I  called  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous Soviet  trade  offensive  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  urgent  need  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  applies 
to  this  area  of  the  world. 

Since  1956,  Communist  bloc  efforts  to 
stimulate  trade  with  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  risen  sharply.  Almost 
every  republic  there  was  visited  by  the 
Communist  bloc  commercial  missions 
last  year.  The  delegations  offered  a 
great  variety  of  goods  on  attractive 
terms,  and  offered  to  buy  Latin  Ameri- 
can surpluses. 

For  example.  Brazil  received  Hungar- 
ian and  Polish  offers  to  take  $60  million 
worth  of  surplus  cotton  off  her  hands. 
In  the  first  half  of  1957,  the  Soviet 
Union  bought  close  to  $40  million  worth 
of  Cuban  sugar.  Moscow  has  offered  to 
buy  Bolivian  minerals,  and  to  supply 
smelter  equipment.  Soviet  delegates  to 
Colombia  reportedly  offered  materials 
and  equipment  for  development,  includ- 
ing electricity  production  and  telephone 
service,  with  credit  on  10  to  15  years' 
terms  and  low  interest  rates.  Colombia 
will  initiate  the  sale  of  coffee  this  year, 
the  basis  of  the  project  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  vast  coffee  deposits  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  offering  oil  produc- 
tion equipment  to  oil-hungry  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
deals  consummated  or  under  considera- 
tion since  Eastern  European.  Balkan, 
and  Russian  missions  began  their  con- 
centrated drive  to  win  an  economic  foot- 
hold south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  1956.  the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete data  is  available,  Soviet  bloc  trade 
with  the  Latin  American  countries 
amounted  to  $234  million.  Measured 
against  the  whopping  $7.5  billion  United 
States-Latin  American  trade,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  dismiss  the  Kremlin's 
meager  record  as  l>eing  Of  no  conse- 
quence. To  do  so.  however,  would  be  to 
ignore  Communist  aims  and  to  under- 
estimate Communist  tactics,  as  well  as 
to  overlook  increasing  Soviet  economic 
resources. 

As  part  of  its  design  for  world  domi- 
nation, Moscow's  principal  objective  in 
Latin  America  is  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  Western 
Hemisphere  allies.  Outright  military 
invasion  Is,  of  course,  out  of  the  picture. 


But  subversion  goes  forward  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule,  and  every  opporttmity  to 
create  hostihty  toward  the  United  States 
is  seized  upon.  The  new  economic  of- 
fensive is  calculated  to  soften  Latin 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  a  story  which  appeared  In  the  June 
1  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Rus- 
sian bloc  countries  increased  their  trade 
with  Latin  America  609  percent  from 
1952  to  1956.  a  greater  increase  than 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These 
facts  were  the  results  of  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

The  facts  reported  should  dispel  any 
doubts  which  may  exist  as  to  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  economic  offen- 
sive launched  In  this  area  by  the  So- 
viet. The  warning  signals  have  been 
flying  for  some  time.  Either  we  heed 
them  by  psslsting  Latin  America  In  the 
solution  of  the  problems  with  which  she 
is  confronted,  or  else  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  suffer  the  consequences.  Time 
now  Is  of  the  essence,  for  the  security 
and  future  economic  well-being  of  this 
hemisphere  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Trade  Gain  Cited  in  Studt 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck» 

Russian  bloc  countries  Increased  their 
trade  with  Latin  America  609  percent  from 
1952  to  1956 — a  greater  increase  than  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

"The  Communists  have  made  trade  ex- 
pansion a  full  partner  with  assistance  in 
their  economic  offensive  outside  their  own 
area."  the  study,  by  Michael  Saplr,  said.  The 
aid  program,  he  wrote,  has  a  different  empha- 
sis in  three  distinct  areas  of  the  under- 
developed world. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Communists  are 
concentrating  on  economic  development  aid; 
In  the  Middle  East,  on  aid  and  trade:  but  In 
Latin  America  the  emphasis  Is  on  Increasing 
trade.  Saplr  said. 

"In  Latin  America,  the  Increase  has  taken 
place  primarily  because  of  vigorous  efforts 
by  Eastern  European  countries,"  he  reported 
"A  network  of  direct  agreements  has  been 
established,  with  liberal  credit  provisions 
featured." 

Latin  America's  principal  Imports  from  the 
Communist  countries  have  been  coal,  ma- 
chine tools,  railway  rolling  stock  and  agricul- 
tural machinery.  Principal  expyorts  have 
been  meat,  leather  goods,  and  animal  hides, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  wool. 

FOUR    countries    INVOLVED 

Saplr  said  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com- 
munist China,  has  concentrated  on  increas- 
ing trade  with  a  relatively  few  under- 
developed countries.  Pour  countries  In 
Latin  America  are  chiefly  Involved:  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Cuba,  and  Uruguay. 

"They  account  for  practically  all  of  Latin 
American-Soviet  trade  at  present."  he  said. 
Saplr  Is  a  student  of  International  economics 
who  has  specialized  In  affairs  of  under- 
developed areas. 

"The  Communists  are  attempting  to 
create,  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  under- 
developed nations,  the  Image  of  a  widespread. 


richly  varied  but  unified  Oommunlst  world, 
similar  in  scope,  variety,  and  resources  to  the 
Free  World,  available  and  capable  no  matter 
what  the  problem,"  Saplr  wrote. 

While  the  Communists  have  expanded 
their  relations  with  the  non-Communist 
world  in  general,  they  have  concentrated 
Increasingly  on  a  'trade-and-ald'  program 
with  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  within 
the  underdeveloped  areas  to  uncommitted 
nations,"  the  report  said. 

Saplr  noted  that  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  Soviet  aid  has  been  sent  to  countries  re- 
ceiving arms  aid  from  the  United  States. 
But  the  uncommitted  countries  are  receiving 
a  substantial  amount  of  Communist-bloc 
aid. 

Afghanistan.  Egypt.  Indonesia,  Nepal, 
Syria,  and  Yemen  have  received  far  more 
economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc  than  from 
the  Free  World.  Thirty-two  percent  of  In- 
dia's aid  and  40  percent  of  Ceylon's  has  been 
from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

contrast  with  united  states  aid 

In  an  introduction  to  the  study.  Herbert 
Stein.  CED's  director  of  research,  said  that 
of  America's  total  foreign  aid  in  the  11  years 
from  1845  to  1966  some  $10  6  bllHon,  or  less 
than  a  fifth  went  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  some  $3.5  billion  of  that  wu  for 
relief  work. 

Saplr  said  his  study  showed  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  "is  capable  not  only  of  sustaining  the 
economic  drive  currently  underway  but  has 
the  capacity  to  Increase  the  effort  several 
times  over." 

He  said  the  Soviets  are  "constantly  •  •  • 
probing  for  weak  spots  In  the  Free  World 
which  can  be  exploited  by  a  variety  of  means 
and  to  a  myriad  of  costumes  and  poses  •  •  •. 

"Probably  the  greatest  and  clearest  type 
of  danger  to  the  Free  World  Is  the  success  of 
tlie  Soviets  in  winning  major  Influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  notably  Egypt  and  Syria.  •    •    • 

"The  Communists  are  moving  more  slowly 
and  less  directly  In  Afghanistan,  close  to  the 
border  of  sensitively  neutral  India."  He  said 
Russia  also  l.s  concentrating  on  Indonesia's 
troubled  waters  with  apparent  success. 

Saplr  held  out  the  possibility  that  Com- 
munist bureaucratic  methods  and  poor 
quality  goods  may  cause  the  Soviet  bloc 
trouble  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

"It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  longer  the  bloc  programs  are  In  existence, 
and  the  wider  their  efforts,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites 
■will  stub  their  toes,  making  many  of  the 
errors  we  have  made,  and  others  of  their 
own  invention,"  Saplr  said. 

"There  is  evidence  that  such  countries  as 
India,  Pakistan,  Turkey  or  Burma  and  Ceylon 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  p)oliti- 
cal  intent  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  concern 
alone,  often.  Is  not  enough  to  frustrate  So- 
viet ambitions." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  economic  realities 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  lend  themselves 
to  Communist  designs.  All  of  us  know 
how  the  American  Republics  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  one,  or  at  best  a 
few,  exports  for  their  livelihood. 

A  dip  in  coffee  prices  can  be  a  major 
catastrophe  in  a  dozen  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  It  is  estimated  that  for  each 
1-cent  drop  in  the  retail  or  wholesale 
price  of  coffee,  Latin  America  would 
lose  $25.5  million. 

Consider  the  reaction  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  administra- 
tion intends  to  raise  tariffs  on  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  imix>rts.  In  a  stream  of 
protests,  Chilean  journalists  demanded 
that  the  markets  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain be  accepted  for  Chile's  major  ex- 
port commodity. 
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Members  of  the  Chilean  Copper  Pro- 
ducers Association  are  demandlnR  that 
thry  be  left  free  to  negotiate  with  the 
Reds. 

If  Chile  snaps  up  puicha.ie  ofTers  from 
llie  Soviet  bloc,  the  Communists  will 
liave  achieved  n  coveted  economic  toe- 
hold. 

Ofi  th»«  nlhPi'  hnnd,  whnt  would  be  the 
rftie  If  Iht*  t'hil<"tn  (lovriliftiPht  irfmefl 
ihrt  nllinlni(  novlrt  ofTpiq  lo  puiehivf 
t  iillM  n  (iile'i  (iM  <"i|(|f»'t  nUii'k-^f  fihoiiUl 
UtM  |i»'Mluti<i  »<"MliHtMle  t'MNit  Itt  (  hlle 
^Ml '>»•!(  »'>*(l»4llllV  tllK  <'MmtMt«M)<»U  WMMllI 
h' nM  tdiilM*'  »hi\  M>Mt'«<  ilj'UM  Idilli  lh»( 
(ltl)t«'if»  HMVMt  M(tt<  Ht  ♦•Mtl  Ihn  f/»tH<"l 
^Ifili.n  Hint  WMDld  do  lliini  Vl»i((i(«i  Id' 
mntt  In  inr'tiii.iiM    t  ti<n<.   >tiul  t«h<tli|lV' 

Alt  Ifitltl)  A'M(<M' all  (:(ii/ftiilM>t;a  kUl:/  fUT* 
tht<l'    Mllll    HD    IhH    littitu    pliiluiti    dMik'lit, 

mi)  cull  dHi'fii  il>^'  ^)"V,l'l  bUcn-cMll  I" 
lound  inuiu  .iiti.uiivr  i>y  iin.-  miuui<' 
Thfl  iii»ecti*r  of  IninliniiHty  fur  Piu/il, 
our  lariiUht  uud  mo  1  populouw  Liiuii 
nemhbor,  alreudy  Uaa  prompted  a  num- 
ber of  her  leading  Ht/ures  to  come  out 
in  favor  of  trade  wuh  the  Communibt.s, 

O'.valdo  Aranha,  lon;!Umc  friend  of 
the  West,  and  head  of  Brazil's  delcsation 
to  the  United  Nation.s.  expressed  the  view 
that  Brazil  should  renew  trade  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Communist 
countries,  severed  since  1947,  Foreit-'n 
Minister  Macedo  Scares  felt  that  Brazil 
should  advance  her  economic  interest 
by  doing;  busine.ss  wherever  she  can  find 
customers.  Finance  Minister  Jose  Alk- 
mln  voiced  agreement  with  this  view. 

Of  and  by  it.self,  peaceful  tradinc  be- 
tween East  and  West  minht  be  a  desir- 
able thintr.  The  trouble  i.s  that  trade,  for 
the  Sovirts.  is  a  calculated  instrument  of 
Communi't  penetration.  Latin  Ameri- 
can officials  who  are  hopeful  that 
legitimate  trade  with  the  Communists 
will  help  avert  economic  deterioration  in 
their  countries  may  be  inclined  to  take 
their  chances  on  their  ability  to  separate 
Communist  political  maneuvers  from 
purely  commercial  tran'^actions. 

Latin  American  leaders  are  indeed 
caught  in  the  middle.  Their  peoples  arc 
impatiently  demanding  higher  living 
standards  which  lie  beyond  immediate 
capital  capacity.  When  the  price  and  or 
demand  for  their  chief  export  commodi- 
ties decline,  economic  development  hopes 
dim.  It  is  little  wonder  that  some  will  be 
willinu;  to  take  international  pnlitical 
risks,  rather  than  hazard  an  outburst  of 
frustration  at  home. 

In  the  two  speeches  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  S;^nate  thi.s  year,  I  di.scus.<-ed  the 
broad  picture  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America — our  political,  .spiritual,  strate- 
pic.  and  economic  Intordt  pendence.  This 
intricate  interdependence  is  very  much  a 
part  of  our  mutual  security — that  is.  the 
security  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  republics. 

At  that  time  I  proixjsed  a  four-point 
prouram  for  Latin  America.  It  embodied 
the  followinp:  main  points : 

First,  adoption  of  a  long-range,  stable 
trade  policy  with  all  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Second,  insurance  that  Latin  America 
will  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  one  proportionate  to 


the  needs  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Third,  the  neccMlty  of  restorlnir  the 
Latin  American  «;)eclal  economic  devel- 
opment assl.'^tance  fund  to  promote 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  proj- 
ects In  the  men. 

Fourth,  the  in'jtilutinn  of  nn  ftdrqunie 
nnd  efTeetivp  Lwlln  AmerlCBii  stuUenV- 
pxchrtimn  iMfiHirttn 

'the  impi»-m»'htnlioti  ht  If  ltd  fniif.ttrtltif 
tnnMiAfti  will  lit  ifiv  >t|tinioii  citfil  i  itxite 
IMWit'Niinnlillr  lowmd  '  iM'MMlhetllliU  <M|| 
fiiirlKii  liiilli'V  fit!   Ili'<  ni"rt 

Ml   NMiMltJMnttit     Ml   MiMKlHit   111' 

M*HMM'h  ei  IIM'  Hide  >Qx||nli(l    flulM  ^UH  idM 

hilH     IlltlOlitd     tilitllMt     illti     |iMMIPl|l4l|Mll     H( 

hit  |linMOtoti(l  iiiMKirtiM  (or  |. til  III  Alttn  I*  >i, 

I  sioiidtii  Hl)t>iht}»  I  iHuy  »-^k  liim  M  ii>i<  -)• 
luin 

Tim  PHEWIDIHO  OPJ^IfUl  'Mr 
I'woKMlM*.  in  thu  chair  I.  Dors  ih^  ■'  I'tm- 
tttur  troin  Florida  yield  lu  ihe  heimluc 
from  Ori'iion'/ 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  for  that  purpohc  to  the 
benatur  from  Oregon. 

Mr,  NEUDEROER.  Mr.  Pres  dent, 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers!  deliver 
a  number  of  speeches  about  our  relation- 
ships with  Latin  America  and  how  they 
can  be  improved  and  strenpthened.  Un- 
fortunately, I  never  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Latin  America.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  speeches  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made,  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  learning  something  and  liave 
been  acquiring  new  information. 

Mr.  SlIATIIERS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  ovcrgcnerous  when  he  makes 
the  latter  statement.  I  only  hope  it  is 
somewhat  true. 

Mr.  NLUBERGER.  I  am  certain  that 
it  IS  very  accurate. 

Before  I  ask  the  question,  let  me  say 
that  within  the  past  24  or  48  hours,  the 
Senate  h;is  voted  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  have  sought  to  eliminate 
from  the  mutual-.security  or  foreign-aid 
program  certain  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  were  described  as  dictator- 
ships. I  noted  how  the  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  on  tho-r-  amendments.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  I  b  lit  ve  lie  voted  in 
opposition  to  most  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  al-o  voted  in  op- 
position to  those  amendments. 

I  realize  that  my  rea.sons  for  doinT  .'■o 
were  not  so  well  grounded  in  Information 
and  facts  and  on-the-scene  studies  of 
Latin  Am.erica,  as  were  the  reasons  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  voting 
against  the  amendments. 

Will  he  di.scuss  that  mattc^r  brkfly?  I 
should  like  to  have  him  do  so,  becau.se 
I  know  It  troubles  many  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  constituenLs  will  a.sk  me. 
when  I  return  to  Oregon  at  the  end  of 
this  .sesMon.  God  willing,  why  I  voted  as 
I  did  on  this  particular  i.ssue. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Sonator  from 
Florida,  who  is  one  of  our  most  thought- 
ful and  best-Informed  students  of  Latin 
America,  state  why  he  voted  in  oppo-si- 


tlon  to  those  amendments  which  sought 
to  distinKulsh,  in  our  aid  proKram.  be- 
tween Latin  American  countries  which 
are  said  to  be  dictatorships  and  Latin 
American  countries  uhlch  are  described 
Hs  bein«  more  democratic  In  tliclr  gov- 
ernmental pioeessps. 

Mi  f  MAIHinw  T  Omll  be  irlnd  (/) 
tt  V  to  nn''*er  the  que^llun  of  the  Menatur 
fiotn  OlP'-OM 

t^M-limUmillV  t  ""fioiiM  lilfp  In  *nV  Itml 
t    Ilka  #'V#'f*  o«h»<»  ttcntilof    IhrliMlllin  Ut»« 

,|l,l»i     pfdllMt.i     V^tlM     Ofteiill     Oie     Htt1«'fH|a 

fflii||i<  III  III  VM  IM  tl'Ml'tMM''!^  OlivlMUoly, 
I  will  Ml  frtVMl  tif  M  »li  IIIM(i|ii(|X  i«0V»i(M« 
mma  Ml  dVxrV  l>«'M*ill»'  MM<(  I  Ili'llwVK  Mil 
I  i/itlili  l«  4  I'lili  MiillMt  Hull  iil'itliml  \in* 
Itoaliil  fiHin  lllMi  U^o(ili)  Nli((  llicll  !•'• 
kuiiK'cj*,  uiuloi  lliK  d(nii'ii<tiiu  »y»t«ni, 
llukvrvui ,  I  du  tu,i  Uflu  VK  I  tiould  bn  r«t> 
uliAiie  w  I  did  not  M'cut/ni'«  ihHi  our 
pobiiicn  in  the  uotUl  u  t>ueli  that  fiom 
lune  lo  iitm.'  Ill  our  uv  ii  intt Kbi  we  mui>i 
coupciiite  viilh  liovi'i  nie.enlii  which  are 
not  demixrrailc.  If  we  W(rc  to  uty  that 
we  would  write  ofT  every  uovernment  that 
d.d  not  ha\e  a  government  exactly  like 
our  own.  then,  of  course,  we  could  have 
no  hope  that  »e  would  receive  the  sup- 
port and  the  ccxjperatlon  of,  let  us  say, 
F'ranco,  in  Spain;  and  we  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  induce  such 
a  man.  for  example,  a.s  Tito,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  orb:t  and  perhaps  aline  himself 
with  tlie  Free  World :  we  would  have  no 
o;>porlunity  to  have  Mr.  Salazar,  In  Por- 
tugal, cooperate  with  vis;  and  we  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  keep  on  our 
side  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  do  not  now  have  democratic 
povernments.  yet  which  obviously  would 
be — and  in  fact  are — very  l>cneflcial  to 
us  in  fighting  the  common  enemy. 

In  our  own  Interest  I  believe  we  have 
to  get  support  from  whatever  sources  we 
can  in  opposmg  a  common  enemy.  Oh, 
yes,  we  all  like  democracy;  but  during 
World  War  II  I  was  delighted,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  have 
the  Soviet  Union  fighting  on  our  side. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  the  worst  kind  of 
dictator.'-hip  under  Joseph  Stalin.  D:d 
we  say  we  did  not  want  aid  from  the 
Soviets  becau.se  they  had  a  dictatorship? 
No;  we  had  a  common  enemy,  the  Nazis, 
and  we  democracies  gladly  welcomed  the 
help  of  the  Communist  dictatorship.  We 
have  a  common  enemy  today — Soviet 
communism.  Wlierever  there  are  coun- 
tries in  the  world  who  want  to  be  friend- 
ly with  us,  although  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily approve  of  the  type  of  government 
they  have,  and  are  willing  to  help  to 
achieve  the  greater  goal  of  combating 
world  communism,  then  I  say.  in  our  own 
interest,  we  must  cooperate  with  them. 

For  example.  I  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  whicii  would  have 
stopped  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  do  not  offer  any  brief  for  the  type  of 
government  in  existence  there,  as  com- 
pared to  democracy.  However,  what 
would  happen  if  that  particular  country 
were  run  by  a  dictator  who  was  friendly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  friendly 
to  the  United  States?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  our  tracking  station  for  guided 
missiles  now  located  there?  What 
would  happen  to  the  feeling  of  security 
we  now   have   m   that   whole  Caribbean 
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area  if  the  Dominican  Republic  fell  un- 
der a  Communist-influenced  govern- 
ment? What  would  happen  to  us?  That 
country  is  only  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
away  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

We  would  be  so  Kreatly  alarmed  by 
such  Communist  penetration  that  un- 
doubtedly we  could  not  permit  It  to  con- 
tinue Wp  would  possibly  have  to  send 
Mttilhes  tir  lhi«  Al^  Vmcp  to  nlau  thP 
UM-Ameileah  iieneliaJlwh  into  tiui  own 
hncliyrtid  Of  eotifse,  if  wp  did  thai, 
WP  wiMitii  loop  ihp  >p*i  lit  Mmtih  AmpMPM 

^IM'll  M  Hlhmllofl  MN'MMNl  lit  (lUMtli- 
fMNiN  (iollKlMl  AlMl>IM  WMH  (IlK  itM'iMlKI' 
(hPiP  hn  WM*  WMdp>  lUimm\ih\i>l  ih" 
flMPiifiP  ihMi  »JuiHiiiy  ihprpMftPi  i^p^Minp 
n  iliiPMl  lu  um  MWh  ttttmnMv  M»M|dly 
llit)i0  WMk  a  ifvoluiUfii  Cahtillo  Arumt^* 
i:umii  iiiio  powDi.  Wo  u\nii  to  prop  htm 
u|)  Wp  hPlppd  him  It  cokt  u«  lio 
million  the  tufcl  year.  We  ai)propriated 
ihut  amount  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Benate.  Thereafter  we  «ave  him  an- 
oiher  IS  million.  The  next  year  we  liave 
him  another  $10  million.  Doth  Kovern- 
mentfi  there  were  dictatorships.  Polit- 
ically we  did  not  like  either  of  those  bov- 
ernments,  but  we  wanted  leadership 
friendly  to  us  in  the  common  fight  which 
we  have  against  the  Communists.  And 
we  got  it,  to  the  betterment  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  voted  the  way  I  did  last  night 
because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  overall 
interest  of  our  country,  even  though, 
personally,  I  do  like,  as  certainly  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  like,  the 
specific  types  of  government  in  the  coun- 
tries affected  by  the  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  world, 
all  people  do  not  think  democracy  is  the 
best  form  of  government.  We  hope  some 
day  they  will  think  so,  but,  until  they  do, 
we  must  make  common  cause  with  those 
who  fight  the  same  things  we  fight. 
Those  who  will  help  us,  stop  and  defeat 
those  who  would  destroy  us,  must  not 
be  turned  away.  The  important  objec- 
tive at  the  moment  is  to  stop  further 
Communist  penetration,  and  certainly 
stop  it  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  clarifying  the  issue. 
I  raised  the  question  because  I  think 
many  persons  may  form  a  rigid  judg- 
ment and  say  our  Government  should 
extend  aid  only  to  a  country  that  has 
a  type  of  government  which  is  exactly 
like  our  own.  or  at  least  one  we  can  ap- 
prove of  thoroughly. 

I  especially  asked  the  Senator  from 
Florida  my  question  because  his  own 
State  is  probably  the  State  clo.sest,  geo- 
graphically, to  Latin  America,  and  he 
himself  has  studied  Latin  America  so 
diligently. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  during  the 
votes  taken  last  night,  when  I  followed 
the  leadership  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  with  resp>ect  to  decisions 
aflecting  certain  Latin  America  coun- 
tries, that  if  we  had  invoked  this  cri- 
terion all  through  our  history,  it  would 
have  been  quite  perplexing,  indeed.  For 
example,  the  founders  of  this  great  Na- 
tion were  struggling  for  democracy  in 
the  late  part  of  the  18th  century.  Yet 
they  were  delighted  to  receive  very  val- 
iant and  unselfish  aid  from  France, 
which  was  not  then  a  democracy.  With- 


out that  aid,  they  may  not  have  won 
their  heroic  fight  for  democracy  from 
the  British  crown, 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  like  myself,  was  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  two  great  leaders  of 
the  Free  World  at  that  time,  the  late 
Frnnklin  t^elnno  Roosevelt  and  Pi^ime 
Mlhlstet  WiMMon  ft,  Chuffhill,  made  a 
veiy  cat pf til  ahtl  PNt^ulnictt  Meehltth  that 
aid  should  Up  spmI  to  ihP  Wovip)  t/nloh 
aftpi  IhP  Nai^l  atmips  tiivadpd  thai  ha* 

fi»Mt'tulHp<1v  Itio  i»lrt  W*  Will  Ui  \Un  Mh» 

VlPi     UlllMM     ilPlpUd     UpMIP     tllP     llVPO    Mf 

AMMiriapii  wild  AlliPd  oiddiPis,  Iip^wmmi 
imtiU  aid  m\(\unUi4ni\v  rcMuit^d  in  tlio  4ii* 
kiru«iiun  ut  many  Ma/i  ainuaN  which 
olfiprwiktt  would  havti  be«n  thrown 
HMttinki  the  Ampriuan,  llriiiHh,  and 
t'lench  armies. 

If  in  our  mutual  defense  program  we 
examine  each  nation  to  which  we  fur- 
nish aid  with  a  magnifying  glass,  I  think 
that  we  may  not  furnish  aid  to  any 
country.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
the  shameful  and  shabby  personal  con- 
duct engaged  in  by  General  Trujillo's 
son,  I  concur  in  everything  which  was 
said  in  criticism  of  his  conduct;  but  if 
we  are  to  examine  the  peccadilloes  of  the 
families  of  ruUng  dictators  or  royal  fam- 
ilies of  countries  with  which  we  are  al- 
lied, and  subject  those  nations  to  scru- 
tiny of  this  kind,  and  deny  aid  to  them, 
then  the  program  would  be  reduced  to  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  it  was  in 
1944  that  the  then  President,  the  great 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  General  Trujillo  and  commended 
him  for  the  cooperation  which  he  and 
his  country  were  then  giving  the  United 
States  in  our  battle  against  what  was 
then  our  common  enemy.  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  ignore  or  turn  his  back 
on  Trujillo's  dictatorship.  He  accepted 
it  and  used  it,  for  it  was  on  our  side 
against  the  enemy — just  as  it  is  today. 
Consider  the  dictatorship  that  existed 
during  World  War  II,  Ua  some  extent, 
in  Cuba.  Cuba  agreed  to  sell  to  us,  at 
lower  than  the  world  price,  her  complete 
production  of  sugar,  at  a  time  when  we 
could  not  get  sugar  elsewhere.  If 
President  Roosevelt  had  said  that  we 
would  not  take  sugar  or  any  other  help 
from  that  country  or  any  other  country 
unless  jt  had  a  government  just  like 
ours,  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
more  in  terms  of  money  and  undoubtedly 
in  terms  of  human  life.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  say  we  will  not  join  with  a  particular 
country,  nor  cooperate  with  it,  simply 
because  it  does  not  have  the  same  form 
of  government  we  have.  So  long  as  a 
country  shows  evidence  that  it  is  against 
the  common  enemy  and  is  willing  to 
stand  with  us,  then  I  say  it  is  only  com- 
monsense  that  we  make  friends  with 
that  coimtry  and  appreciate  what  it  does. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  very  cogent 
and  effective  explanation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. First,  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
very  great  appreciation  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  now  has  the  floor,  has  done  a 
splendid  Job  of  explaining  our  friendly 
and  cordial  relationships  with  Latin 
Amerlea.  not  only  in  the  able  speech  he 
has  delivered  but  also  in  thp  mattpr 
whieh  has  beeh  ftiphilotii'd  by  thP  ftpha* 
l/or  fftttti  Oretiftfi  i  htipe  Hie  ifhaitif 
win  hnvp  atPNl  sueeess  iti  his  \huu  atid 
Mmiinupd  pltiiMs  »«  ht i»>a  abotii  a  Hmpi 
iiiw1i<i»iaM(1iM»  bpiwiipii  liD  Nml  iHit  nii|«h' 
bulk,  b*<^Nii»«>  iliKV  itM<  (HH  npiKhbMM 

M>  ><)pnif|p(it,  in  fuf  th«jf  flib<'i4ssioM  at 
Ui»  Mmnt  brought  up  Uv  th*«  dn.nn» 
guiDhftd  tiamim  from  Orimoh,  I  fcl>oiil4 
Uku  U)  poriiribute,  if  I  mfty,  »  UiU»  in- 
tiunuiilon  based  upon  my  own  observa* 
tions.  I  think  the  benaUir  from  OreKon 
knows  I  have  had  considerable  interest 
for  some  years  In  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  We  have  a  very  definite  in- 
terest in  that  highway  because,  when 
completed,  it  will  provide  for  the  first 
time  overland  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  very  great 
evidences  of  the  success  of  our  engineer- 
ing, our  diplomacy,  and  our  ability  to  live 
with  other  people. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  had  decided  we  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  help  the  rather  small  nations 
which  were  clear-cut  democracies, 
which  happen  to  be  on  that  route,  but 
had  not  been  willing  to  be  helpful  to 
those  countries  which  for  the  moment 
were  operating  under  dictatorships,  we 
would  have  been  making  ourselves  su- 
premely ridiculous.  That  highway  of 
some  3.200  miles  runs  through  nations  of 
almost  every  p>oint  of  view  as  to  the  form 
of  government  which  has  been  adopted. 

Let  me  relate  to  the  Senate  an  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  what  I  saw  happen. 
At  a  dedication  of  a  strip  of  the  highway 
on  the  border  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  a  very  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred. Both  of  tho.«e  countries  are 
warm  friends  of  ours.  One  is  a  very  real 
democracy.  The  other  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  was  a  dictatorship.  There  had 
been  fighting  on  the  border.  There  had 
been  unpleasantness  for  months.  The 
border  liad  been  closed.  Yet  so  efficient 
was  the  completion  of  that  highway  in 
establishing  better  relations  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication,  there  were  lined 
up  .some  200  cars  on  one  side  of  the 
border  headed  the  other  way,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border  there  were  lined 
up  some  400  cars  headed  into  the  other 
nation.  That  incident  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  mere  completion 
of  a  good  road  gave  an  opportunity  for 
those  people  to  know  each  other  better 
and  to  mingle  much  more  freely  than 
had  been  possible  theretofore.  The 
border  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in 
months  at  the  moment  of  the  completion 
of  the  dedication. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  projects  we  undertake,  while 
they  are  helpful  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, are  also  of  great  utility  to  us.  For 
instance,  the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  un- 
fortunately has  invaded  Costa  Rica.  I 
am  hopeful  we  may  be  able  to  work  out 
.some  joint  arrangement  with  Costa  Rica 
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to  meet  that  problem.  We  worked  out  an 
arratigement  with  Mexico  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cat- 
tle. That  campai..;n  in  Mexico  was  as 
much  for  our  own  protection  as  for  the 
protection  of  Mexico's  interest.s.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  something 
to  help  Co.^ta  Rica  with  re.spect  to  the 
Medittrranean  fruitfly,  because  we  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  and  ability  in 
stampin;;  out  that  destructive  pest,  as  has 
been  made  quite  apparent  in  the  State 
represented  by  my  distinguished  junior 
colleatrue  and  myself. 

I  think  a  venture  of  that  kind  v.ould 
be  helpful  to  Costa  Rica.  It  certainly 
would  be  neighborly.  However,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  them  rei;ardless  of  the 
kind  of  government  Costa  Rica  had. 
There  might  be  some  special  situation 
which  might  break  out  in  a  nation,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  government  in 
control  of  the  nation. 

I  know  that  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  human  disease  many  problems 
arise.  It  is  to  our  interest,  because 
these  countries  are  our  neighbors  and 
because  there  is  very  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  our  country,  to  help 
these  countries,  for  our  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  theirs,  to  conquer  disease  and 
epidemics  as  the  occasion  arises.  I  think 
we  would  be  very  blind  to  our  own  .self 
Interest  if  we  said  we  would  not  help 
nation  A  simply  because  It  happened  to 
operate  under  a  form  of  government  of 
which  we  did  not  approve. 

With  respoct  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Senator  will  recall  that  Haiti 
Is  the  oldest  of  the  republics  to  have  re- 
lationships with  us,  Haiti  is  currently 
In  a  very  weak  and  dllllcult  position. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  help  that  coun- 
try. Haiti  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
same  Island  the  Dominican  Republic 
occupies  on  the  ea-.tcrn  end.  I  think 
we  would  be  very  blind  Indeed  If  we  .shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  when  we  help 
the  Dominican  Republic  we  are  certain- 
ly nsnurlnM  somewhat  bettor  conditions 
and  a  better  chance  to  resume  a  healthy 
national  life  to  Haiti, 

Wo  cannot  divorce  nations  which  bor- 
der up<m  each  otlipr  from  each  other, 
My  f'-cUnK  1m  that  lUcnr  venturrs  are  fre- 
quently un  imporiunt,  or  nvcn  more  im- 
portant, to  our  own  mtrrput  iliitn  they 
uic  to  tlw  liitprrnt  of  thr  nriuliborinn 
pooplrx  'J  ti««»«'  vt'nturrx  could  not  po«- 
•ibly  til  btt^Pd  upon  thr'  qucitiuni  of 
whfthcr  Wf  approve  o»  ihn  foim  of  kov- 
ernin«nt  undnr  which  the  country  la 
opcratinK  ut  the  moment 

My  own  ferlinn  is  that  my  dutln- 
Bul'-hed  colleague  Is  exactly  rluht  In  the 
iwsiiion  which  he  Is  takinu  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  NtUBEHOKnl  was  exactly  riaht  in 
voting  nit  he  did  la.ft  night  with  re.spect 
to  this  matter.  Incidentally.  I  voted  the 
Name  way.  I  think  all  of  us  were  right. 
After  all,  we  believe  in  recoKnlzlng  the 
freedom  of  other  peoples  to  hve  as  they 
sec  fit. 

Incidentally,  if  we  declined  to  recog- 
nlze  countries  which  are  for  the  moment 
dictatorships,  we  would  be  declining  to 
recognize  those  which  have  been  the 
firmest  In  their  opposition  to  commu- 
nism.   At  this  time  I  think  our  particu- 


lar interest  on  the  earth  Is  linked  with 
that  objective.  So  I  cannot  too  strongly 
approve  the  position  taken  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  wish  him  Ciod- 
speed  in  his  continued  effort  to  bring 
about  better  and  ever  better  relation- 
ships between  oui  country  and  our  neigh- 
bors. I  think  our  fate  on  this  earth  is 
much  more  interlocked  with  the  fate, 
the  future,  the  progress,  and  the  help- 
ful existence  of  neighboring  nations  in 
Latin  America  than  it  is  with  the  exis- 
tence of  any  other  nations  anywhere. 
These  count)  ies  arc  our  best  customers. 
We  are  their  best  customers.  They  are 
our  be-st  friends.  We  are  their  best 
friends. 

I  think  we  should  not  permit  tempo- 
rary dilferences  of  opinion  t<^)ward  gov- 
ernment to  interefere  with  our  cordial 
relations  and  our  willinuness  to  help 
these  countries  out  of  our  strength,  as 
I  know  they  are  willing  to  help  us  out  of 
their  strength,  exactly  as  Brazil  and  Co- 
lombia, for  instance,  helped  in  such  a 
real  fashion  during  World  War  II,  and 
as  Colombia  helped  In  Korea. 

I  expre.ss  my  firm  approval  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMAIHERS.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  my  senior  colleague  I 
believed  that  was  the  way  he  felt  I  con- 
gratulate the  .senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  freat  and  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  trying  to  bring  about  better  re- 
lationships betwe*'n  our  neiuhbors  to  th<r 
south  and  cuisrlve.s.  I  think  my  col- 
league expressed  vshat  I  was  trying  to 
express  much  better  than  I.  I  concur  In 
everything  h.e  has  said  with  respe.-^  to 
the  reasons  why  we  must.  In  our  own  in- 
terest, cooperate  with  some  govern- 
ments which  do  not  have  the  same  type 
government  tis  we. 

A.s  the  able  Senator  from  Oieijon  said, 
nt  flr.st  blush  It  appears  tr^  thouf.h  wc  arc 
being  extremely  hypocritical  or  Incon- 
sistent, but  uiwn  nnnly.sls  wc  find  It  Is 
the  only  scn-iblf  and  practical  thing  to 
do,  not  only  with  respect  to  the-^e  na- 
tions, Init  vlth  rripcct  to  our  own 
country, 

Mr  NFT^nrnorn  Mr,  PrcMdcmt, 
will  Ihp  Krnn'or  vlclM? 

Mr    BMATllICriH      I  virUl 

Mr  NI.'UnKWClMt  I  nm  irafmirrd  on 
my  sifinrt  by  tlie  jK.»|tU)n  of  tlm  nhle  ren- 
lor  Meniitor  fr^m  rioiUlu  in  addition  to 
the  |)0'<ition  tiken  bv  ihr  di-tinuulnhrd 
junior  Peimtoi  from  rioridn. 

During  the  Hrnator's  remnrks,  I  re- 
Pulled  that  at  the  time  of  World  War  II 
pro-Communl«t  elements  In  our  own 
country  In.'ilsted  we  should  send  no  aid 
to  Finland,  because  they  nnsalled  Mar- 
shal Mannerhf  im  as  n  dictator,  when  It 
would  certain!;,  have  been  In  our  Inter- 
est to  have  sent  more  nid  to  Finland  at 
the  time  of  Its  cruel  Inva.slon  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  Today  there  are  groups  In 
America  who  denounce  I'rcsidcnt  Syng- 
man  Rhee  of  South  Korea  as  a  dictator, 
yet  we  have  Cfrtalnly  no  sound  reason  to 
abandon  South  Korea  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea. 

So  I  thank  both  Senators  from  Florida 
for  their  corroboration  of  the  stand 
which  the  3  of  us  took  on  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  last  night. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  as.sure  him  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  think  his  .stand  l.s 
eminently  correct,  &s  we  think  most  of 
his  stands  are. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  The  Senator  Is 
always  very  kind. 

Mr.  SMA'niERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  ju.st  flni.'-hed  mentionint;  the  4-ix)int 
proviram  which  I  think  we  should  adopt. 
I  have  al.so  given  consideration  to  the 
idea  of  adding  another  point  to  the  4- 
point  proijram.  This  point  has  been 
previously  discus.sed  by  me  several  times 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  separate 
I^tin  American  loan  Corporation,  or  a 
L-\tin  American  Development  Fund, 
which  would  devote  exclusive  attention 
to  the  probi'  ms  of  Latin  America,  as 
contrasted  with  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists today,  m  which  the  Latin  American 
countru's  must  stand  in  line;  and  usu- 
ally. betaiL-^e  they  must  stand  In  line,  and 
because  the  urtjency  seems  to  be  so  much 
directed  toward  what  is  happening  in 
France.  Yuposlavla.  Poland.  India,  or 
somewhere  else,  our  Latin  American 
friends  come  last. 

Today  we  are  apaln  considering  mu- 
tual security  legislation.  Under  the 
pending  bill.  Latin  America  would  re- 
ceive $54  million  for  military  a'^sistance. 
$36  5  million  for  technical  as.slstancc.  $23 
million  for  special  a.sslstancc,  most  of 
which  will  go  to  specilic  countries — 
namely.  Bolivia  and  Haiti,  and  $3  million 
would  CO  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the  area. 
Further,  I  am  informed  that  I  atln 
America  will  receive  an  additional  $14 
million  under  the  United  Nations  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  tJie  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  progiam.  This  brings 
the  total  for  Latin  America  to  approxi- 
mately $131  million  or  4  percent  of  the 
total  uulhoiucd  upprupiiutlon  of  $3.1 
billion. 

Gentrally  speaking,  Latin  America  i« 
not  shnrlng  any  more  under  this  author- 
ization bill  than  It  Iim*  in  the  pant. 

However,  I  am  encouniKrd  by  the 
fact  II  at  the  luihoj  l/.alion  ham  not  been 
roilijred.  J  MM)  encouniced  by  the  fact 
lliut  there  In  com/. idn able  evidence  that 
our  latin  Amciuun  rurnd«  will  receive 
mnje  aitoniiDn  in  the  fuiuio  than  tlicy 
Juivn    leeelved    In    the    paM, 

Henainii,  will  remem(>er  that  In  lOftfl 
I  imioduced,  and  Congi  (•,•,»  pulsed, 
an  (ippropriation  aimed  enpec  ally  at 
helpinu  our  suter  KcpubllCH  to  develop 
In  such  basic  fields  as  health,  education, 
and  ^amtaUon  Much  prouie-s  mu«t  be 
made  in  these  Hclds  If  the  area  Is  to  be 
able  to  ottiact  pilvate  capital. 

The  ai)proprlntlon  was  in  a  relatively 
small  amount,  namely  |15  million,  75 
percent  of  which  was  on  a  loan  basis. 
The  State  Department  did  not  approve 
of  the  Idea  at  the  time,  and  was  slow- 
about  administering  it.  Finally,  with 
some  persuasion  from  my  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
riELDi.  ICA  got  around  to  assigning  the 
loans.  Sub.sequently,  official  reports  from 
the  field  have  been  glowing  regarding  the 
value  to  the  recipients  of  the  loans  and 
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the  harvest  of  good  v-ill  reaped  by  the 
United  States. 

Last  year  the  Senate  desired  to  con- 
tinue this  program  on  a  separate  basis. 
Under  section  400  <b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  $25  million  was  authorized 
for  the  same  type  of  v.tal  basic  projects, 
with  at  least  90  pcrcci^t  to  go  on  a  loan 
basis. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  foreign-aid 
appropriations  bill  went  to  conference, 
the  program  designed  especially  for 
Latin  America  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
It  was  my  understanding,  however,  that 
many  of  the  conferees  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  to  have  a  separate  program 
for  this  area  alone,  bclievin.7  that  in 
the  creation  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  general  special  assistance 
fund.  Latin  America  xvould  receive  the 
same  benefits  except  on  a  larger  scale  in 
implementing  the  type  of  assistance  con- 
templated by  the  am'ndment  which  I 
proposed  in  195G. 

The  admini-stration  contended  that 
Latin  America's  furllier  needs  can  be 
met  adequately  from  the  general  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  I  hope  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  true.  Eut  frankly,  based 
on  the  record,  there  i;  no  rea.son  to  be 
optimistic.  What  I  f'ar,  if  past  per- 
formance is  any  guidi  .  is  that  we  can 
expect  ICA  and  the  i  tate  Department 
to  be  so  engrossed  In  other  continents 
that  our  Latin  Amer  can  friends  will 
have  to  stand  last  in  line  for  attention. 

In  5  months  since  tie  fund  has  been 
In  operating  conditlor,  it  has  received 
proposals  from  4  con  Inents,  Involving 
285  development  activl  Ies.  and  amount- 
ing to  $1.0G3  billion,  oi  over  6  tlme.>  the 
money  it  now  has  to  lend.  Proposals 
totaling  81.734  billion  i  re  actively  under 
consideration.  Twelve  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  hi  ve  applied.  The 
type  of  projects  for  v  hlch  they  desire 
loan*  Include  rcsctt  cmcnt  projects, 
ports,  power  generatioii.  road  construc- 
tion, manufacturing  fa:llitles  of  various 
sorts,  and  local  small  loan  development 
banks.  Their  nppllca  Ions  total  $200 
million  or  11  percent  of  the  total  appli- 
cations under  consider,  itlon, 

AUnost  a  year  has  pissed  >.lnce  Con- 
nref.s  created  the  Dc  k-elopmi-nt  Loan 
Fund  Only  1  loan  tlu«  fur  has  bct-n 
made  to  Latin  America,  and  that  v^as  In 
the  amount  of  $ft  mllUot  to  Honduras  for 
Us  part  In  the  developm  'nt  of  a  hltrhway 
program,  which  has  nov  become  u  part 
of  the  Pan-Amerlcnn  HI  jhway, 

I  cannot  urge  too  stnnBly  that  Latin 
American  countries  rec 'Ive  a  fair  pro- 
portionate amount  of  hesc  funds  for 
development  protects. 

Althouuh  the  languai  e  contained  In 
the  development  loan  p-ovlslons  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  Is  1  road  enough  to 
encompass  the  type  of  assistance  set 
forth  in  section  400  "b'  '.o  which  I  have 
already  referred.  It  is  un  ikely  thot  loans 
win  be  made  for  this  i  urpose  because 
there  are  numerous  other  projects  In  the 
area  which  have  a  priority  over  the  basic 
necewltles  of  health,  <»ducatlon.  and 
sanitation  projects.  i:owever.  even 
though  they  have  this  priority.  In  my 
Judgment  they  should  net  have  It. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  It 
essential  that  when  the  foreign  aid  ap- 


propriation bill  is  considered  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  every  effort  be 
expended  to  appropriate  $25  million  for 
tlie  purposes  outlined  in  section  400,  sub- 
paragraph (b».  The  authorization  is 
still  outstanding  under  section  400  (b>. 

In  this  way  Latin  American  countries 
will  know  that  they  can  count  on  some 
special  consideration  in  our  foreign-aid 
picture. 

When  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  is  before  the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  contain  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  this  program  which  has  dem- 
ons! rrited  its  effectiveness  in  generating 
pood  will  among  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

While  the  program  for  Latin  America, 
In  my  opinion,  is  still  far  from  adequate, 
1  will  support  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
investigation  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  )  will  come  up  with  some  spe- 
cific recommendations  along  the  lines  I 
have  indicated.  A  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
this  area  will  reveal  that  such  a  program 
is  essential  from  a  minimum  standpoint 
if  we  are  to  recapture  our  lost  prestige 
among  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Of  course,  economic  assistance  through 
loans  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  picture 
of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Latin  America. 
Technical  assistance,  trade,  educational 
exchange,  and  private  Investments  all 
play  Imiwrtant  roles.  But  it  is  essential 
that  we  not  neglect  any  avenue  in  the 
search  for  means  to  faclhtate  Latin 
Americas  progress.  As  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  advance,  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  Western  World 
is  correspondingly  strengthened. 

Mr.  MANSF'lELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
not  only  for  the  speech  he  has  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
not  only  for  the  outstanding  speech  he 
delivered  several  weeks  ago  following  the 
trip  of  the  Vice  President  to  I>otln  Amer- 
ica, but,  most  important  of  all.  for  his 
conkintent  altitude  of  sympathetic  con- 
sideration, and  the  degree  of  under- 
ktundlng  ho  has  manlfehted  down 
lliruufth  the  years  toward  ull  our  neigh- 
bors to  th''  hoiith. 

If  there  is  one  voice  In  the  Congress 
which  has  been  raised  consistently  In 
behalf  of  a  belter  and  more  understand- 
ing policy  toward  Latin  America,  it  Is  the 
voice  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  addressed  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  know  that  on 
occasion  he  has  been,  in  effect,  and  in 
fact,  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness; 
but  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  many 
of  the  things  which  have  come  to  pass 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  during  the  years  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  what  he  has  said  today, 
and  what  he  said  on  the  floor  3  weeks 
ago.  will  receive  careful  consideration, 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  administra- 


tion were  to  follow  the  lead  and  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  would  be  much  better  today  than 
they  have  been  during  past  decades. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  veiT 
able  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  gen- 
erous expression  with  respect  to  me  and 
my  efforts.  What  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished had  it  not  been  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  help  in  con- 
nection with  these  particular  projects. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wi.':h  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  adding  to- 
day's speech  to  other  speeches  and  other 
efforts  he  has  made  from  time  to  time 
in  behalf  of  Latm  American  countries. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support 
amendments  he  has  offered  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  good  has  resulted.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question: 

Does  he  not  believe  that  some  of  the 
recent  troubles  and  outbreaks  which  we 
observed  in  some  South  American  coun- 
tries resulted  from  the  thinking  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  that  in  the  pa'^t 
we  have  largely  taken  them  for  granted? 
Has  not  that  really  been  our  trouble 
down  through  the  years? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  appreciate  the  kindly  way  in 
which  he  spoke  about  me.  Some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  accomplished 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out his  very  able  cooperation.  I  know 
he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
need  for  better  relations  with  South 
America.  He  has  always  stood  up  in 
behalf  of  projects  designed  to  bring 
about  better  relations. 

In  answer  to  his  question  I  would  say. 
absolutely  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  that  area  feel  that  wc  only 
call  upon  them  and  aie  Interested  In 
them  only  when  we  need  them.  We 
used  them  very  greatly  during  World 
War  II.  As  soon  n*  the  wor  was  over, 
and  when  we  no  lonaer  had  any  real 
requirement  for  their  bases  or  for  their 
rc^ourees  and,  Iti  some  Instances,  for 
their  manpower,  we  turned  our  backs  on 
them,  and  no  lonyer  paid  any  niiention 
to  them. 

As  late  as  3  years  ago,  for  example, 
even  In  connection  with  the  student- 
exchange  program,  which  we  conduct 
with  other  countries  all  over  the  world, 
there  were  only  11  students  from  Latin 
American  countries  studying  In  Uie 
United  States. 

That  number  has  now  been  increa.sed 
to  155.  When  we  consider  that  there 
arc  185  million  people  in  Latin  America, 
that  it  is  rapidly  burgeoning  in  every 
direction,  and  that  it  has  the  fastest- 
growing  population  in  the  world,  it  is 
apparent  that  wc  should  have  far  more 
Latin  American  students  taking  part  In 
the  exchange  program  in  this  country. 
It  is  particularly  important  because  stu- 
dents In  Latin  America  have  a  great 
Interest  in  political  life,  as  we  have  seen 
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demonstrated  In  recent  outbreaks,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  visit  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator recalls  with  approval  the  very  fine 
jn-ORram  which  was  initiated  under  Cor- 
dell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
when  we  really  started  getting  things 
done.  Docs  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
f.gree  that  we  need  to  reevaluate  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  good-neighbcr 
policy? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  completely:  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his 
observations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
putting  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  our  consideration  of 
world  affairs.  Latin  America  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  part  of  the  world,  popu- 
lationwise,  and  is  also  growing  rapidly 
economically.  It  is  ^'rowing  in  impor- 
tance year  by  year. 

Politically,  they  are  people  who  for 
the  mo.st  part,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  minority,  see  things  as  we 
do,  and  they  want  to  cooperate  with  u.s. 
It  is  essential  that  we  attach  greater 
Importance  to  the  programs  which  we 
can  carry  on  cooperatively  with  Latin 
American  countries.  It  is  a  pood  invest- 
ment, for  one  thing.  I  have  not  visited 
many  of  those  countries,  but  in  those 
I  have  visited  I  found  that  the  people 
regard  themselves  generally  as  members 
of  our  team,  and  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  in  the  past.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  have  been  instances 
which  might  be  used  to  give  a  contrary 
impression.  I  am  very  sorry  they  have 
occurred.  I  am  sure  the  responsible 
people  in  tho.se  countries  feel  as  bad 
about  it  as  anyone  else. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  performing  a  service  in 
making  the  point  he  does.  With  respect 
to  his  amendment,  I  have  not  studied  it. 
It  was  noi  placed  in  the  bill,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  becatise  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  a  subcommittee 
aheady  in  being  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  little 
premature  to  cons.der  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  withdrawn 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKE!^.  I  was  roing  to  add  that 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  was  not  put 
in  the  bill  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  it  favorably  or 
that  we  oppose  it  in  any  way.  but  merely 
becau.se  to  do  so  would  be  to  render  a 
premature  finding  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
statement  and  expression.  We  have 
found  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  are  very  alert  and 
very  aware  of  the  importance  of  Central 
and  South  Amciica.     However,  we  have 


the  problem  of  getting  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America  the  importance  which  we  in 
the  Senate  seem  to  think  that  area  of 
the  world  deserves. 

Furthermore*,  we  must  urge  very 
strongly  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  make  sufficient  appropriations 
.so  that  the  programs  which  are  author- 
ized in  a  bill  such  as  the  one  now  before 
the  Senate  can  be  effectively  carried  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34  be- 
ginning with  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  matter  through  line  11. 

On  page  34,  line  12.  to  strike  out  "Sec. 
3"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  2." 

On  page  43.  line  22.  to  strike  out  "Sec. 
4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3." 

On  page  35.  line  3.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
5"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4." 

On  page  35,  line  13,  to  strike  out  "Sec. 
6"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  5." 

On  page  43.  line  9.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
7"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6." 

On  page  44.  line  7.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
8  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1." 

On  paue  48.  line  18.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
9"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  8." 

On  page  51.  line  13.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
10  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  9." 

On  page  52,  line  13.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
11"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  10." 

On  page  63.  line  10.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
12"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  11." 

On  page  63.  line  19.  to  strike  out  "Sec 
13"  and  in.^ert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  12." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  abs(*nce  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRES-IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sec- 
retary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  from  the 
committee  bill  section  2.  the  sense-of- 
Congrcfs  provision  rcyardin^i  India's  sec- 
ond 5-year  i)lan. 

Section  2  leads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  C(in(frf»8  recoRnlzes  the  Importance  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Republic 
of  India  to  Us  people,  to  democratic  values 
and  Institutions,  and  to  peace  and  Btablllty 
In  the  world.  Consequently.  It  Is  the  sen^e 
of  the  Congress  that  It  U  In  the  Interett  of 
the  Unltod  Sttites  to  Join  with  other  nations 
In  providing  support  of  the  type,  magnitude, 
and  duration,  adequate  to  assist  India  to 
complete  successfully  Its  current  program  for 
economic  development. 

This  language  would  be  appended  to 
the  statement  of  policy  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 

If  the  committee  amendment  Is 
adopted.  India  will  be  the  only  nation — 
of  the  more  than  60  nations  the  United 
States    is    aiding — which    will    be    men- 


tioned in  the  statement  of  policy  in  the 
entire  act. 

To  me.  this  would  be  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  I  fear  it  would 
have  adverse  international  repercussions 
toward  the  United  States  by  other  na- 
tions for  whom  a  more  worthy  case  can 
be  made. 

As  the  committee  bill  Is  drafted,  for 
example,  the  expression  of  Congressional 
interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
relegated  to  the  tail  end  of  the  bill.  Such 
discrimination  against  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  most  of  whom  have 
been  our  friendly  allies  far  longer  than 
India,  is  .'^hocking  to  me. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have  supported  the  United 
States  position  far  more  solidly  and  firm- 
ly than  has  India,  which  has  voted 
against  us  or  played  a  coy  game  of  ab- 
staining from  voting. 

I  recall  that  India  accorded  Khru- 
shchev and  Buluanin  a  reception  where 
ro.se  petals  were  strewn  in  their  path. 
No  such  warm  reception  has  been  accord- 
ed our  own  Secretary  of  State. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  of  the 
West<?rn  Hemi.'^pheie  nations  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  espe- 
cially shocking  in  view  of  the  recent 
events  in  South  America.  One  would 
have  thought  the  unhappy  experience  of 
our  Vice  President  and  his  wife  would 
have  awakened  us  all  to  the  dangers  of 
continuing  to  take  for  granted  the 
friendship  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  the  pro- 
posed committee  amendment  to  the 
statement  of  policy  is  Inappropriate. 
More  than  that,  it  is  inadvisable  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  relations. 

The  statement  of  policy  in  the  present 
act  covers,  by  its  general  terms,  the  .situa- 
tion in  India  and  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Furthermore,  the  United  Slates 
Government,  under  that  general  author- 
ity, is  already  extending  considerable  aid 
to  India.  This  is  indeed  proof  of  our 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Indian  nation  and  its  people. 

The  committee  amendment,  therefore. 
Is  redundant  in  singling  out  any  one 
country  or  area. 

By  accepting  the  committee  proposal, 
we  would  elevate  unduly  a  single  na- 
tion— which  in  this  case  takes  refuge  In 
neutralism — over  and  above  other  na- 
tions which,  although  closer  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors,  are.  nevertheless, 
willing  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Free 
World.  Shall  we  thus  incur  the  displeas- 
ure of  our  allies? 

In  many  re.'pects.  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate the  committee  has  confronted  the 
Senate  with  this  i.ssue.  The  danger  of 
generating  ill  will  is  inherent  in  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  resolve  this  ques- 
tion by  striking  out  the  committee 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
redundant,  inappropriate,  and  inad- 
visable. 

Mr.  President,  this  I.ssue  is  very  simple. 
If  the  committee  amendment  shall  be 
adopted.  India  will  be  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  to  be  singled  out  from  some  60 
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nations  which  are  m^'ntioned  In  the 
statement  of  policy  in  the  bill.  We  have 
just  heard  a  statement  by  the  distln- 
pui.shed  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERS),  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
other  Senators,  in  whici  he  emphasized 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
Latin  American  and  . South  American 
countries. 

If  the  provision  relating  to  India  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill,  it  will  be 
a  slap  at  every  free  country  which  the 
United  Slates  is  aiding ;  and  considering 
the  current  interest  ii.  Latin  America 
and  South  America.  th(  provision  relat- 
ing to  India  will  be  a  dii  ect  slap  at  them. 
It  will  be  a  slap  at  every  good  friend  we 
have. 

I  shall  not  go  into  t  le  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  issue  of  aid  to  India.  I  am 
capable  of  doing  so.  and  am  very  willing 
to  do  so,  if  nccessarj'.  I  am  speaking 
purely  on  the  basis  of  tJie  question.  Why 
should  we  single  out  o  le  nation  in  the 
whole  world?  What  of  other  free  na- 
tions which  are  our  f: lends,  e.specially 
countries  in  Latin  Ami-rica  and  South 
America,  who  believe  they  arc  being 
slighted  anyway? 

I  think  this  provisio  i  would  be  poor 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  vhy  the  spon- 
.sors  of  the  bill  should  .^ot  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
provision. 

I  could  speak  at  length  on  this  subject, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  s  )  if  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  to  striki  out.  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  a  provision  which  I  think 
should  not  remain  in  th"  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vicld? 

Mr  BRIDGES.  I  yl?ld. 
Mr.  THYE.  Unfortunately.  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  he  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  called  up  his  amend- 
ment and  described  it  What  dots  the 
Senator  propt).se  by  hij  amendment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment 
m*»rely  strikes  out  section  2  of  the  bill, 
vhich  singles  out  Indit  from  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  word  for  special  at- 
tention and  help. 

My  position  is  not  cc ncerned  with  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  )f  the  question  of 
furnishing  aid  to  India.  Section  2  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  ever>  other  free  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  t:lohe.  some  CO  or  65 
nations  which  we  are  h  elping.  Wc  must 
not  single  out  one  nation  and  include  it 
in  a  section  relating  to  policy. 

I  call  attention  to  th<  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Floric  a  ( Mr.  Smathers  I 
has  Just  finished,  in  which  he  ."^poke  of 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
Latin  American  and  South  American 
countries.  He  said  that  they  feel  slighted 
already. 

I  can  dLscuss  the  mcr  ts  of  our  furnish- 
ing aid  to  India,  if  I  ha-e  to  do  so.  I  can 
discuss  it  at  some  length  in  rather  tharp 
language.  But  if  I  can  get  an  agreement 
to  strike  out  this  prov  sion  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  by  that  a:tion  we  will  not 
disapprove  aid  to  Indi;i;  we  merely  will 
not.  in  a  statement  of  policy,  single  out 
India. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy 
within  the  construction  of  the  bill  that 
if  wc  are  to  render  assistance,  it  will  be 


on  the  basis  of  the  good  judgment  of  the 
administration,  wherever  in  the  world 
it  is  deemed  advisable  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  of  mankind  that 
it  be  done. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  should  not  single  out 
one  specific  nation  within  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  a  very  valid  point. 
We  might  find  ourselves  highly  embar- 
rassed among  other  nations  next  year  if 
they  said.  "You  will  have  to  include  us 
specifically  in  the  construction  of  the 
bill;  otherwise  we  will  not  believe  you  to 
be  acting  in  good  faith  relative  to  us." 
Is  not  that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  contending? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly.  There  is 
no  rea.son  why  we  should  not  include  in 
the  policy  Colombia.  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Brazil,  or  our  closer  good  neighbors.  Mex- 
ico and  Canada,  cr  any  of  the  European 
nations  and  good  allies,  such  as  Greece, 
Turkey.  Great  Britain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  should  like  to  keep  this  proposal 
on  the  high  level  of  principle. 

Mr.  THYE.  India  is  a  great  nation. 
It  has  vast  potentialr  and  vast  unde- 
veloped resources.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  in  the  world. 
However,  if  we  specify  in  the  construction 
of  the  bill  that  we  will  do  certain  things 
for  India  but  omit  other  nations,  that 
action  might  be  misunderstood,  and  it 
mi  rht  not  do  justice  even  to  India. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  he 
will  not  be  willing  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GREEN.     No,  Mr.  President :  I  am 
sorr>-  to  say  that  I  cannot  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Why  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
wish  to  single  out  one  nation,  and  there- 
by slap  in  the  face  every  other  good 
friend  we  have  in  the  world? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  state  the  explanation. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  consider  the  policy 
statement  in  the  bill  regarding  aid  to 
India  one  of  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions in  the  entire  bill. 

Due  to  the  size  of  India,  due  to  Its  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  Acia,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
democracies  on  that  continent  and  due  to 
its  competitive  relationship  to  Commu- 
nist China,  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  India's  continuing  freedom  is 
very  great. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  clear  statement 
of  Congressional  attitude  regarding  as- 
sistance to  India.  Many  of  us  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  size  of  the 
assistance  now  programed  for  India  by 
the  administration.  We  believe  that  a 
larger  program  might  have  been  re- 
quested of  the  Congress,  but  for  some  un- 


certainty as  to  the  kind  of  reception 
such  a  request  would  have  received  in 
the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  policy 
Statement  on  India  in  the  bill  does  not 
underwrite  the  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment program  or  guarantee  its  suc- 
cess. The  statement  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  India's 
development  program  succeed. 

India  needs  some  additional  encour- 
agement, such  as  this  policy  statement, 
at  this  critical  moment,  because, 
althouch  its  economic  development  pro- 
gram has  been  very  successful  so  far,  it 
is  now  at  the  point  from  which  it  must 
either  go  forward  at  about  the  same  rate 
or  slip  back  very  disastrously. 

I  feel  confident  that  another  salutary 
result  of  the  inclusion  of  this  new  policy 
statement  on  India  will  be  that  it  will 
spur  other  of  the  industrialized  countries 
to  join  us  in  helping  India. 

For  all  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
briefly,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  believe  his  argument  is  un- 
reasonable and  unsound.  Everything  he 
says  in  favor  of  India  can,  to  some  de- 
gree, be  said  in  favor  of  Brazil  or  Mexico 
or  Colombia  or  Venezuela  or  any  of  the 
other  countries  of  South  America  or  in 
favor  of  Greece  or  Turkey  or  certain 
other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  build 
up  friendship  in  the  world.  It  is  now 
helping  approximately  60  or  65  nations. 
This  part  of  the  bill  in  question  would 
single  out  only  one  nation.  Can  we  say 
that  this  would  be  creating  good  will  in 
our  relationships  with  the  others? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  had  not  made 
any  mess  of  things  to  date,  certainly  this 
portion  of  the  bill  would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shirc  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  many  points  there 
are  references  to  individual  countries. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan. 

Mr.  BRIDGI3.     But  there  is  no 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  reference  to 
.section  105  (b>  (3)  we  find  mention  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam. 

We  also  find  a  specific  reference,  to 
Korea,  and  also  a  reference  to  Yugoslavia. 

So  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  numerous  precedents  for  the 
.specific  mention  of  this  particular 
country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  India 
has  a  population  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  combined  populations  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
security  of  India  is  vitally  important  to 
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the  security  of  the  United  States.  India 
is  at  a  critical  time  in  her  development. 
I  believe  that  what  happens  to  India 
will  probably  have  a  greater  effect  on 
what  happens  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  during  the 
next  several  years  than  what  will  happen 
in  any  other  country.  Therefore,  when 
India  stands  at  the  crossroads.  I  believe 
It  is  vital  that  we  indicate  our  concern 
in  the  success  of  her  second  5-yenr  plan. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  state  whether  there  is  in 
the  policy  section  of  the  bill  any  men- 
tion of  any  country  except  India? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate  the  references  to  various  in- 
dividual countries. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Perhaps  somewhere  in 
the  fine  print  of  the  bill  there  may  be 
references  to  individual  countries,  but 
not  in  the  earlier  portions.  As  a  matter 
now  stands.  India  is  put  in  the  No.  1 
position,  in  connection  with  outlining  the 
basic  policy  of  the  United   States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
importance  a-TSigncd  to  any  particular 
countries  is  to  be  judged  by  the  portions 
of  the  bill  at  which  their  names  appear. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  this  section  out- 
lines the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  references  to  individual  coun- 
tries, to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  referred,  are  mmor  ref- 
erences at  variou.s  points  in  the  subse- 
quent text  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
mention  a.ssistance  to  particular  coun- 
tries, and  in  this  bill  v.e  authorize  it; 
that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
for  instance. 

In  the  present  instance,  all  we  are 
dealins  with  is  an  exhortation  to  the 
leadership  of  the  other  free  countries 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  India,  at 
lea.«t  in  connection  with  her  lonT-ransre 
plans.  I  believe  that  is  important,  in 
view  of  the  present  world  situation. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FLANDERS.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine my  attitude  toward  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  in 
his  judgment,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  tlie  elimination  or  removal  of 
section  2  would  have  any  harmful  effect 
on  the  assistance  we  render  to  India. 
Does  the  amendment  simply  propose  to 
delete  this  specific  recommendation  with 
regard  to  India,  for  the  reasons  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
plained; or  is  it  expected  that  the 
amendment,  if  agreed  to.  will  in  any 
way  reduce  or  alter  our  actions  in  giv- 
ing assistance  to  India? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment  In 
no  way  would  alter  the  current  position 
of  our  country  toward  India.  The 
amendment  merely  would  strike  out  the 
placing  of  India  in  an  exalted  and  singu- 
lar position.  By  means  of  my  amend- 
ment, India  would  be  left  in  the  posi- 
tion she  has  had  before  the  committee 
amendment  was  written. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the   Senator   from   Kcw   Hampshire   say 


that,  because  If  in  the  cour.se  of  the  de- 
bate the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
were  required  to  express  .sentiments  re- 
garding the  assistance  to  India,  I  might 
find  myself  in  some  disagreement  with 
him;  and  I  should  like  to  remain  in 
agreement  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  should  like  to  keep  the  debate  on 
a  high  plane.  I  have  .some  personal 
opinions  about  aid  to  India,  but  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
matter.  I  wish  to  keep  this  debate  on 
the  question  of  treating  India  in  the 
same  way   we  treat  other  countries. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Let  me  say  that  if 
I  were  going  to  include  a  paragraph 
with  regard  to  India,  personally  I  would 
not  include  this  paragraph  as  it  now 
stands. 

At  this  time  let  me  say — and  for  the 
moment  I  .should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
1  Mr.  Cooper  I .  that  I  am  in  the  process 
of  establishing  my.self  as  an  expert  on 
India,  for  once  I  spent  2  weeks  there, 
while  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
our  Ambassador  to  India.  If  I  had  re- 
mained there  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  obviously  I  could  not  cla.ssify  my- 
.solf  as  an  expert  on  India;  or  if  I  had 
remained  there  a  longer  period  of  time, 
again  I  could  not  classify  myself  as  an 
expert  on  India.  I  think  my  2  weeks' 
visit  to  India  just  about  fulfilled  the 
requirement.     [Laughter! 

After  talking  with  scores  of  people  in 
India,  my  conviction  was  that  the  first 
5-ycar  plan  was  well  conceived,  well 
carried  out,  and  benefited  the  country. 
I  ."^hall  not  develop  my  objections  to 
the  second  5-year  plan,  in  connection 
with  which  we  are  asked  to  assist  India 
to  complete  successfully  her  current  pro- 
gram for  economic  development.  But 
fundamentally  it  seeks  to  install  labor- 
savinp  processes  in  a  labor-surplus  coun- 
try. That  would  make  for  disorganiza- 
tion and  for  unemployment  and  for 
disaster  in  India.  So  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  vote  for  such  a  proposal. 
What  India  needs  is  more  and  better 
food,  better  clothin",  b-ttcr  shelter,  and 
better  education  for  individuals. 

The  first  5-year  plan  was  directed  to- 
ward that  objective.  Tlie  second  5-year 
plan  is  directed  toward  industrial  de- 
velopment— to  see  how  many  tons  of  steel 
can  be  manufactured  there,  to  see  how 
high  production  statistics  can  go.  It  is 
based  directly  on  the  program  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  R?d  Chinese 
Government. 

I  think  India  got  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  the  second  5-year  plan.  I 
mpy  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  has  graciously  yielded  to  me, 
that  I  am  .strongly  in  favor  of  any  a.ssi.st- 
ance  we  can  render  India  which  makes 
for  better  food,  clothint;,  shelter,  and 
education  for  the  Indian  people.  I  am 
not  sure  that  objective  can  be  attained 
through  the  5-year  plan.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be.  I  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  India 
to  the  Free  World,  becau.se  if  India  goes 
Communist,  Asia  will  go  Communist,  and 
if  Asia  goes  Communist,  much  of  the  rest 


of  the  world  will  go  Communist.  So  I  am 
very  favorable  to  support  for  India,  but 
I  regret  the  terms  in  which  the  aid  is 
offered. 

So  I  have  two  rea.sons  for  wanting 
to  get  rid  of  the  section.  One  is  the  rea- 
son which  has  been  expressed,  the 
singling  out  of  India,  in  the  face  of  the 
feeling  of  the  South  American  countries, 
for  instance,  that  they  are  beinrr  neglec- 
ted. The  second  reason  is  that  It  seems 
to  me  the  .section  does  not  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  support  we  can  give  to 
India  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Indian  people. 

riNANCING    OUH    COMPrrlTIVE    NATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinfTuished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
a  portion  of  the  provision.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguivhed  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.shire  just  what  other  nations 
join  the  United  States  in  providing  sup- 
port for  India  or  any  other  nation. 

Just  what  other  nations  are  assisting 
in  furnishing  this  mutual  aid  to  India? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
other  nation  on  earth  is  furnishing  aid 
to  India,  certainly  on  the  basis  on  which 
we  are  contributing.  Perhaps  some  na- 
tions have  made  loans  to  India,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Are  there  any  other 
nations  furni.shing  aid  to  any  country? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  There  may  be  iome 
small  instances  of  it,  but  no  major  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  true  only  when 
there  are  colonials  or  .satellites,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  care  to  say 
unequivocally,  because  there  may  be 
some  instances  where  other  nations  are 
furnishing  minute  aid. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  been  searching 
the  record  since  1947.  and  I  have  failed 
to  find  that  any  other  nation  is  furnish- 
ing any  substantial  aid.  exceiit  they  con- 
trol the  markets  of  such  nation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  a  very  able  and  thorough  Sen- 
ator, and  if  he  says  the  record  so  shows, 
I  accept  his  findings. 

INDIA  WOULD  BE  FORCED  TO  SIDE  WITH  Rt'SSIA 
IN  WAR  BCIWEEN  SOVIET  AND  THE  UNITED 
ST^TIS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  object  to  financing 
our  competition.  India  is  a  great  na- 
tion. I.  too.  visited  India  for  a  brief 
time.  This  is  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Nehru,  he  regulates  his  own  life;  but  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  he  is  a  Com- 
munist and  does  not  even  know  it.  That 
is  the  way  he  operates.  Whenever  he 
ha.s  to  make  a  statement,  he  is  a  neutral 
as  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
If  a  fight  ever  starts  between  the  two 
countries,  he  will  be  on  Russia's  side,  be- 
cause he  will  have  to  be. 

For  5.000  years  India  has  had  tremen- 
dous natural  resources.  Some  of  her 
mineral  re.sources  are  perhaps  greater 
than  the  United  States  has  had.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  Indian  people 
has  not  been  materially  changed  in  tliat 
length  of  time. 

Now.  however,  we  have  taken  it  upon 
ourselves  to  aid  the  whole  world,  by  using 
our  money,  the  each  of  the  taxpayers  of 
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America,  and  by  dividing  the  markets  of 
the  workingmen  and  investors  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  our  plan  t )  bring  the  500  mil- 
lion people  of  India  up  to  our  standard 
of  living  in  the  next  f  ^w  years. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    1  hat  is  correct. 

INDIA  DEVELOPING  IRON  MINES  WITH  UNITID 
STATES  AID  TO  CAPTUl  E  UNITED  STATES  TOR- 
XIGN    MAKKFTS 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  are  also  about 
600  million  Chinese  However.  I  wish 
now  to  talk  about  India.  For  some  time 
iron  mines  oix-rating  in  our  Western 
States  have  been  si  lipping  iron  ore  to 
Japan.  Recently  our  State  Department 
a.sked  for  about  $.'0  million — to  help 
India  develop  her  iion  mines,  so  India 
could  ship  iron  to  Japan  and  take  that 
market  away  from  the  Western  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  India 
could  develop  her  ovn  iron  mines,  com- 
pete or  dominate  m  markets  formerly 
furnished  by  us  that  would  be  compe- 
tition; but  we  are  financing  the  downfall 
of  our  own  investor  s  markets  in  that 
particular  area. 

UNITED  STATES   MANCANF5E  DEPOSITS  NECLECTED 
TO    BOOST    INDIA'S    M^NCANESE    INDUSTRY 

We  are  also  furnishing  money  to  de- 
velop manganese  mines.  Through  our 
free-trade  operations,  about  810  tons  of 
manganese  come  into  this  country  each 
year.  Large-.scale  mining  of  manganese 
In  this  country  could  be  easily  started, 
under  the  new  methods  of  mining.  There 
are  in  Minnesota  50  million  tons  of  10  or 
15  percent  manganese.  If  there  were  a 
fixed  tariff — or  "duty."  as  the  Consti- 
tution calls  it — to  make  up  the  difference 
between  labor  costs  here  and  in  India 
we  would  be  in  the  manganese  business. 
But  instead,  under  our  free-trade  opera- 
tions, we  buy  foreign  manganese  instead 
of  producing  it  ourselves. 

We  also  become  dependent  upon  the 
foreign  markets  for  a  commodity  which 
we  cannot  live  in  peace  or  fight  a  war 
without. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  SUBSIDIZED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  BILLIONS  TO  THROW  AMERICAN  WAGE- 
EARNERS    OUT    or    WORK 

Latest  reports  show  there  are  more 
than  5  million  unemployed  in  this 
country.  Workers  are  fast  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  textile  industry 
in  the  New  England  States.  No  crockery 
manufacture  is  left  in  this  country  of 
any  magnitude.  The  machine-tool  in- 
dustry IS  going  down.  In  fact,  we  in  this 
country  cannot  manufacture  monkey 
wrenches  in  competition  with  $2  foreign 
labor.  We  give  $4  biUion  a  year  to  other 
nations  so  they  may  build  plants  to  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  production. 

In  view  of  the  record,  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  think  it  is  fine  that  he  called  attention 
to  this  paragraph  in  the  bill. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  have  gone  a  long  way  in  24 
years  in  dividing  the  substance  of  the 
American  people — the  cash,  the  blood 
money  of  the  American  people — with 
countries  such  as  India,  and  in  also 
dividing  our  markets,  which  provide  a 
living  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  believe  his  argument  is 
sound  and  helpful. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etekota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  there  is  nowhere 
in  the  bill  a  provision  against  extending 
aid  to  India  imder  the  general  funds 
available  to  the  foreign-aid  program? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    What  the 
Senator  is  objecting  to  is  singling  out 
India  for  a  special  program? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Person- 
ally, my  position  on  the  whole  foreign- 
aid  program  has  been  developed  through 
the  years,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows.  I  think  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  when  the  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  was  provided. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  we  should  h^  reducing 
the  dollar  amount  involved.  I  may  dif- 
fer with  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  specific  provisions,  but  I 
think  the  general  program  should  be  re- 
duced in  dollar  amount,  rather  than  ex- 
panded. We  should  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  reduction.  At  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  pro- 
gram, or  anything  hke  that.  However,  I 
think  that  starting  a  new  or  special  pro- 
gram for  a  particular  country  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Such  a 
program  would  be  an  expansion,  or 
one  leading  to  further  complications. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  speak  briefly  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  who  interrogated  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  striking  out  this 
language,  should  consider,  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  consider,  very  carefully,  what 
the  effect  of  such  action  by  the  Senate 
would  be. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations put  this  section  into  the  bill 
unanimously,  as  I  recall.  The  language 
was  cosponsored  originally,  or  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  and  myself.  For  good  or  for 
bad.  the  language  is  in  the  bill. 

If  this  section  of  the  bill  is  stricken, 
there  can  be  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
opposed  to  having  the  United  States  as- 
sist India  to  complete  its  second  5-year 
plan.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an  orig- 
inal amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  myself,  which 
would   give   India   such  a  special  posi- 


tion. The  language  is  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  fact  of  striking 
out  the  provision,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  pur- 
pose by  the  Senate,  and  it  would  be  so 
interpreted.  There  could  be  no  other 
interpretation.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were 
agreed  to,  such  action  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  denial  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  meaning  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  it  being  "the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  join  with  the 
other  nations,"  it  is  "in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  not  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  providng  support  of  the  type, 
magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate  to 
assist  India."  I  do  not  believe  there 
could  be  any  other  interpretation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  if  it 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  not  my  in- 
terpretation. The  striking  out  of  this 
language  would  mean  we  were  playing 
no  favorites,  and  that  India  would  be 
in  the  same  favorable  position  occupied 
by  every  other  nation  in  the  Free  World 
which  we  are  helping.  In  no  way  would 
this  amendment  change  our  attitude 
toward  India  or  our  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  would  leave 
every  country  on  the  same  footing.  I 
do  not  interpret  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, in  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  other 
interpretation  but  the  interpretation  I 
have  given  it.  The  language  is  in  the 
bill.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ac- 
cept the  section,  but  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted. I  believe  one  must  consider  the 
decisive  nature  of  the  competition  be- 
tween Communist  China,  which  has 
adopted  the  totalitarian  road  in  deal- 
ing with  many  of  the  problems,  and 
India,  which  is  also  dealing  with  many 
problems.  There  is  competition  for  the 
attention,  the  support  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  It  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  second 
5-year  plan  of  India  be  successful. 

The  population  of  India  today  is  ap- 
proximately 400  million.  That  popula- 
tion will  increase  to  nearly  800  million 
in  25  or  30  years.  India  faces  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  increasing  its  produc- 
tivity. While  the  national  income  may 
increase,  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
to  assure  that  the  per  capita  income 
does  not  fall. 

I  believe  the  United  States  can  do 
more  than  it  has,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  loans.  I  am  esi>ecially  anxious 
to  have  the  language  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lation to  Mr.  Dillon,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  administration,  to  secure 
the  supr>ort  of  other  countries — such  as 
Canada,  Western  Germany,  Japan,  and 
others — so  that  those  countries  may 
also   join   in   a   concentrated   effort   to 
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assist  India  to  succeed  in  the  second  5- 
year  plan. 

We  have  already  seen  Communist  suc- 
cess in  certain  communities  of  India.  If 
India  should  fail  and  if  China  should 
succeed  in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  Asia 
would  regard  the  totalitarian  system  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  problems 
of  the  people  could   be  solved. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  an  ardent  patriot.  I  know  he 
is  completely  desirous  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
have  any  disagreement  with  him  in  that 
regard.  I  really  believe,  however,  we 
stand  today  much  as  we  stood  in  the 
case  of  China  in  1945.  We  must  stand 
up  to  be  counted.  What  will  happen  5 
or  10  years  from  now,  if  the  provision 
is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
and  if  the  word  goes  out  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  not  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  second  5-year  plan 
of  India? 

Manj  of  us  have  asked  "Why  did 
we  not  do  something  about  China  iii 
1946,  when  we  had  the  chance?"  Ten 
or  15  years  from  now  we  will  be  asking, 
"Why  did  we  not  take  action  in  1958  to 
indicate  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  be  associated  with  India  in  com- 
pleting this  vital  plan?" 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.     I   yield   first   to   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so  for  a 
few  moments.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  desire 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Pre.'^ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  has  the 
floor,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  reason  why  I  desire  to  speak  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  that  I  sponsored  with 
the  Senator,  2  or  3  months  ago.  the  reso- 
lution which  has  now  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  made  a 
choice  and  chose  to  insert  the  language 
of  the  resolution  in  the  bill  as  a  policy 
statement  of  the  Congress,  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  If  Senators  will 
read  the  language.  I  think  they  will  find 
that  it  does  not  authorize  or  permit  any- 
thing in  terms  of  e.xact  dollars  or  in 
terms  of  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  address  my- 
self to  that  point  in  a  few  minutes,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senate. 

What  the  language  does  is  to  say.  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
stated,  that  the  economic  development 


of  the  Republic  of  India  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  democratic  values  and  institu- 
tions in  India  are  important  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world. 

The  language  further  says  "it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  providing  suppwrt  of 
the  typ>e,  magnitude,  and  duration,  ade- 
quate to  a.sxist  India  to  complete  success- 
fully its  current  program  for  economic 
development." 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Flanders  i  that  I  do  not  hold 
myself  out  to  Ix*  an  e.xpert  on  India  or 
upon  all  its  problems,  but  I  did  spend  a 
short  time  there.  I  wa.s  in  India  15 
months.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  I  have  not  tried  to  force  my 
views  about  India  upon  the  Senate.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  be  derelict  to  my 
responsibility,  as  one  who  has  .spent  more 
time  in  India  than  anyone  el.->e  in  th.s 
Chamber,  if  I  did  not  state  what  I 
thought  were  the  facts  about  India  and 
its  relationship  to  Asia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Prf^si- 
dcnt.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  direct 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  finish,  please? 
It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
to  attend  a  committee  meeting  at  2:30. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  quf  .stion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  contend  that  if  the  provi.'ion 
should  not  remain  in  the  bill  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 
would  be  forbidden  to  continue  an  aid 
program  in  India? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  at  all.  There  are 
two  additional  purpo.ses  of  the  section, 
which  I  shall  try  to  make  plain,  and 
which  I  think  are  important.  Before 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  leaves 
the  Chamber,  if  he  will  permit.  I  will 
state  what  I  think  tho.se  purposes  are. 

First,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  side  of  the  United 
States,  has  already  undertaken  this  year 
a  loan  program  witli  respect  to  India. 
I  wi.sh  to  be  very  frank  with  this  body. 
I  believe  that  if  this  resolution  remains 
in  the  bill  and  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 
it  will  give  the  people  of  India  scmf^ 
assurance  that  the  ir  policy  has  been  well 
considered. 

Second,  it  will  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  urging  the  administration  to 
join  with  other  countries  in  providing 
support  for  India.  Thc.^e  are  two  pur- 
poses which  I  think  are  out,sule  the  scope 
of  the  question  which  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  asks.  If  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  a  few  minutes,  T  shall  tell  the 
Senate  why  I  beheve  it  is  important  to 
keep  this  statement  of  policy  in  the  bill. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy)  has  said, 
there  is  a  real  struggle  Molng  on  in  A.^ia 
today,  I  point  out  that  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  world  live  in  that  area. 
We  cannot  force  our  views  on  all  those 

countries.     What  I  hope   we  can  do 

peacefully,   if   possible— Is   to   hold   the 
balance  of   power   in   that  part  of   the 


world.  Certainly.  If  It  should  turn 
against  us,  we  would  be  In  a  very  diffl- 
ciilt  position.  I  know,  from  my  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  that  state- 
ment IS  true. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  Commu- 
nist China.  Communist  China  Is  mak- 
ing great  progre.'-s.  There  are  600  mil- 
lion people  there.  They  have  received 
massive  support  and  aid  from  Soviet 
Russia.  Independent  observers  who 
have  been  there  report  that  tiiey  are 
making  great  progress. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  Communist 
group  in  the  world  today  that  is  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  communism  as 
are  the  Communist  leadei-s  of  China. 

As  everyone  knows,  they  are  an  ag- 
gressive people.  We  found  that  out  in 
the  Korean  war.  They  are  a  strong  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  told  that  they  consider 
tliemselves  superior  to  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  over  Southeast  Asia  we  find  what 
are  called  the  overseas  Chinese.  In  many 
countries  such  as  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Lao.s,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  even  the 
Pliilippines.  they  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population.  If  tho.se  people 
ever  believed  ttiat  their  mother  country 
had  become  supreme  in  A.sia.  my  own 
judgment  is  that  national  pride  and  all 
the  other  influences  which  bear  upon  a 
per.son  who  thinks  of  his  country  would 
turn  many  of  tho.se  overseas  Chinese  to 
Communi.«t  China. 

I  know  the  doubts  which  have  been 
expre.s>-td  about  India.  I  know  t.he 
criticisms  which  are  mt.de  with  re?|x»ct  to 
India.  I  have  felt  many  of  those  thinrs 
in  my  mind  and  heart  day  after  day 
during  my  .-service  .n  India. 

I  think  the  Senate  knows  that  I  nm 
not  foolish.  I  am  not  carried  away 
simply  tKcause  I  have  been  there.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  I  hnve  enough 
.sense  to  recognize  a  political  fact.  The 
only  other  country  in  Asia  that  has  any 
chance  to  stand  up  against  the  Com- 
muni.'^^t  country  of  China  is  India.  I 
have  great  respect  for  Thailand.  I 
have  great  respect  for  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. But  does  anyone  believe  they 
could  stand  up  against  communism? 

We  can  .sec  what  is  hnppening  in  Indo- 
nesia. India  has  the  second  largest 
population  in  the  world.  She  has  a 
population  of  400  million.  She  has  good 
resources,  she  has  cho.^en  voluntarily, 
even  after  colonialism,  the  institution  of 
the  mother  country  of  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber,  Great  Britnin. 

India  has  a  parlinnientary  system,  and 
she  follows  it.  India  has  free  ports.  I 
went  into  her  courts  and  heard  quoted 
deci-sions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  can  .say  to  Senators  that  there  Is 
freedom  of  .-speech  nnd  of  the  pres.>;  In 
India.  Can  we  make  the  same  state- 
ment about  every  country  that  we  help? 
I  am  not  a.sking  that  we  deprive  any  of 
those  countries  of  help,  because  we  help 
them  in  behalf  of  our  own  national  in- 
terest. I  believe  that  the  resolution  In- 
corporated in  the  bill  is  for  our  own  na- 
tional Interest.  Following  the  collapse 
of  China,  with  its  600  million  people,  if 
India.  ^*-ith  400  million  people,  goes 
down,  what  will  happen  in  Asia?  ' 
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Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment  or  two,  let  me  say 
that,  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Flanders],  I  can 
call  myself  a  specialist  on  India.  I 
spent  5  days  there  last  fall.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
there  for  2  weeks, 

I  believe  that  if  any  error  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  being  handled  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  res- 
olution was  written  into  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  if  the  Senate  should  now 
vote  to  strike  it  out.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
stated.  I  think  such  action  would  be  mis- 
understood everywhere.  It  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  direct  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  we  not  only  wish 
to  discontinue  our  aid  to  India,  but  that 
we  are  trying  to  discourage  it.  I  there- 
fore sincerely  hope  that  this  provision 
will  not  be  stricken   from  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
vi.»;iting  in  India  for  5  days.  Ihe  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  who  spent  many 
months  there,  absolutely  represents  the 
situation  in  India  as  I  found  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  of  the 
Far  East  will  be  determined  by  what 
happens  in  India.  We  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  other  countries,  but  let  us  not 
do  anything  at  this  time  to  discourage 
the  Indian  people.  Therefore,  while  I 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  prevail  originally.  I  hope  at 
this  stage  we  shall  not  take  any  action 
which  would  discourage  those  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  continue  for  3  or  4  minutes,  I  shall 
then  be  glad  to  yield. 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  not  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  Senate.  I  do  not  know,  and  no 
one  eL^e  knows,  whether  India  will  re- 
main democratic  None  of  us  can  make 
any  reliable  predictions  on  that  subject. 
I  think  I  know  what  would  happen  if  it 
did  not  remain  a  free  country.  I  do  know 
that  its  opportunity  to  remain  a  free  and 
independent  country  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  its  ability  to  advance  the 
living  standard  of  its  people. 

Briefly  in  response  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges],  he 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  did  not 
believe  India  should  undertake  an  eco- 
nomic development  plan.  One  trouble 
with  the  attitude  of  many  countries  In 
the  world  is  that  they  think  we  want  to 
hold  them  in  a  kind  of  colonial  position, 
as  the  producers  of  raw  products,  and 
that  no  country  except  the  western  de- 
mocracies can  become  an  industrial 
country. 

The  great  urge  of  all  the  free  and  In- 
dependent countries  In  Asia — and  it  is 
true  of  Africa.  I  assume,  and  also  of 
Latin  America — is  to  advance  the  living 
standards  of  their  people  and  to  achieve 
some  position  of  equality  in  the  world, 
which  they  feel  has  been  denied  to  them. 
About  the  5-year  plan  of  India  I  know 


it  Is  a  reasonable  plan.  Its  purpose  is, 
first,  to  create  the  basic  industries  with 
which  to  secure  the  steel  and  power  and 
other  products,  whereby  subsidiary  in- 
dustries can  be  built  in  their  own  coun- 
trj-;  second,  it  is  to  provide  employment, 
eventually,  for  a  part  of  the  teeming 
masses  of  India;  and,  third,  of  course,  it 
is  the  only  way  in  the  long  run  that 
India  can  hope  to  raise  the  Uving  stand- 
ards of  her  people. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  one  more  word, 
I  shall  close.  I  do  so  on  this  note.  I 
remember  in  1947  and  1948.  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  previously,  we 
debated  in  those  2  years  the  Marshall 
plan.  When  we  were  debating  it  there 
was  always  a  note  of  sorrow  alx)ut  the 
fate  of  China.  There  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  today  who  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  had  taken  stronger 
measures,  China  might  not  have  turned 
toward  the  Communist  world.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true.  I  say  I  wish 
we  had  tried,  at  least.  It  will  always 
be  on  our  consciences  that  we  perhaps 
did  not  try  hard  enough.  Twelve  years 
have  passed.  In  my  judgment — and  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  correct  judgment — China 
may  be  irrevocably  lost,  or  at  least  lost 
for  many  years.  That  loss  has  brought 
us  into  the  greatest  danger  with  which 
we  have  ever  been  confronted  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  take  note  of  the 
situation  before  the  worst  has  happened. 
Shall  we  always  wait  until  the  worst 
has  happened,  until  we  are  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  and  then  try  to  save  a  country; 
or  shall  we  have  the  foresight  and  the 
imagination  and  the  purpose  to  look  at  a 
critical  situation,  one  which  might  well 
affect  a  great  area  of  the  world  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  it,  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  take  note  of  it,  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  that  we  will  try  to  prevent  another 
tragedy  from  happening  in  the  world? 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  only  rea- 
son I  submitted  the  amendment,  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
only  rea.son  I  spoke  for  it  on  the  floor  to- 
day is  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  liked  the  people  of  India  when  I  was 
there.     I   think   much   more   highly   of 
them   than  some  other  Senators  do.     I 
would  be  dishonest  if  I  did  not  answer  a 
statement  which  was  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  when  someone  whispered  that 
Nehru  is  a  Communist.    I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  all  the  ardor  and  honesty  which 
I  have,  that  that  is  not  true.    He  is  an 
Indian.     If  he  will  not  be  dominated  by 
us.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  be  dominated 
by  Russia.    However,  I  speak  here  in  the 
interest  of  my  own  country.    I  have  not 
tried   to  make  a   fetish   of  India,   or  to 
make  it  my  cause  in  the  Senate.    My  first 
duty  is  to  my  country.    I  believe,  how- 
ever, that,  having  had  the  opportunity 
In  India  for  a  few  months  to  see  some 
of  these  problems  developing  there,  if  I 
did  not  give  my  opinion.  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  my  duty  and  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  my  country.     I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  I  submitted  the 


amendment  in  committee  and  for  which 
I  support  it  now.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing that  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor 
change  no  votes.  This  is  one  of  those 
exceptions,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  regret  that  the  amendment  is  in  the 
bill.  I  regret  the  apparent  commitment, 
in  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  to 
some  elements  of  the  5-year  plan  which 
I  believe  will  be  not  helpful,  but  dis- 
astrous. However,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  greater  error 
to  delete  the  amendment  than  it  was  to 
put  it  in.  So  I  say  the  Senator  has 
changed  one  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
say  merely  a  word  or  two  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the 
fine  presentation  he  has  made.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  believing,  based  on  my  travels  in 
the  Indian  area  and  throughout  the  Far 
East,  that  what  that  part  of  the  world 
is  seeking  is  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-determination? 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  urge  of  those  people? 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  is. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  asking  Senators  to  look  at  the 
world  map  and  see  where  India  is,  and 
in  suggesting  that  India  is  in  a  stra- 
tegically dangerous  position  because  of 
where  she  is  located?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  certainly  correct. 
She  straddles  the  communications  lines 
between  the  East  and  West.  She  domi- 
nates that  part  of  the  world  geographi- 
cally. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  on  her  boundaries 
are.  on  the  one  side.  Communist  China, 
and.  on  the  other  side,  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that,  considering  that  sit- 
uation, the  ciiticism  of  India  for  being 
neutral  is  unjustified?  Am  I  correct 
about  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  India  calls  itself  un- 
allned.  To  our  viewpoint,  that  is  being 
neutral  in  the  cold  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  India  has 
many  reasons  for  her  pjosition.  I  wish 
that  India  were  in  stronger  alinement 
with  the  western  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  is  under 
the  domination  of  Soviet  Russia.  Many 
people  in  our  country  and  some  in  Con- 
gress do  not  like  India  because  it  will  not 
kowtow  to  us.  That  may  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  Soviet  challenge  in  Asia 
will  break — India's  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  pointing  out  that  Red  China  is  in 
the  process  of  being  industrialized  as  fast 
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aa  it  can  be  with  the  help  of  Soviet 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  COOPEH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  And.  by 
means  of  the  totalitarian  system.  India, 
however,  is  also  desirous  of  getting  indus- 
try so  that  she  can  become  self-support- 
ina.     la  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  Is  correct, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
ent^aKlng  in  testing  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  industrialization  as  aKaiatt  the 
Rux.slan  totalitarian  system,  and  wc  are 
entitled  at  least  to  say  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  experiment  India  is  making 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  THYEL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  voted  In  full  sup- 
port of  technical  ascistance  to  any  nation 
to  whom  we  have  rendered  technical  as- 
sistance. I  have  voted  at  all  times  for 
mutual  security.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Free  World  to  help  un- 
derprivileged countries.  I  have  been  in 
India.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  India 
must  have  assistance,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  render  it  she  will  take  technical  as- 
sistance from  Russia,  or  possibly  China 
in  the  future.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  for 
the  technical  assistance  program  and  I 
shall  vote  for  mutual  security. 

We  are  not  endeavoring  to  change  1 
penny  in  the  bill.  The  question  that  dis- 
turbs me  i.s  that  we  should  write  into 
the  bill  a  specific  nation  and  remain  si- 
lent v.ith  respect  to  the  countries  in 
South  America,  for  example,  and  remain 
silent  with  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
Important  natioris  of  the  world.  It  is 
that  question  which  disturbs  me.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  a  mistake  to  write  India  into 
the  bill  by  name. 

The  colloquy  on  the  floor  will  be  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted.  That 
will  be  unfortunate,  so  far  as  it  may 
lend  itself  to  being  a  propaganda  in- 
strument for  the  Russians  or  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Therefore,  I  say  a^aln  that  I  think  the 
writinif  of  the  name  of  a  single  nation 
into  this  section  was  a  mistake.  I  shall 
vote  to  strike  it,  so  that  such  mistakes 
will  not  be  compounded  in  the  future. 
But  I  shall  vote  for  every  dime  which  is 
contained  in  the  authoriz;ition  for  mu- 
tual assistance,  technical  assistance,  and 
such  programs  as  will  advance  India 
and  India's  opportunities  in  future  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rise  to  answer  only 
one  point.  Incidentally.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  altogether  too 
modest  about  his  willingness  to  share 
with  us  his  great  experience  in  India.  I, 
like  other  Senators,  have  been  to  India! 
I  got  off  the  plane  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  when  he  and  his  wife  first  ar- 
rived there.  They  were  greeted  with  the 
greatest  of  enthusiasm  and  attention. 
John  Cooper  is  very  highly  regarded  In 
India  by  millions  of  people  who  often  do 
not  know  of  the  American  Ambassador. 
I  think  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  was  able  to  be  m 


India,  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate,  willing 
to  share  his  experience  with  us. 

I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  upon  the  question 
why  India  was  named  In  the  bill.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  good  rca.son  \k  hlch  has  not 
been  di.scus.sed  yet.  The  rca.son  Is  that 
India  hrs  a  5-year  plan.  Th<!  South 
American  cotin tries  do  not. 

One  Congress  cannot  control  another 
Congress:  but  one  Congress  can,  by  ex- 
prcsfilng  Its  great  moral  sympathy  w;th 
another  stale,  vAve  a  clear  indication  of 
such  sympathetic  backing  of  what  that 
other  «t.ite  Is  trylPR  to  do.  so  as  to  make  a 
record  for  the  Congre.s.'ies  which  will  fol- 
low. 

That  was  done  In  the  Marshall  plan. 
Any  of  u.s  who  have  had  experience  in 
these  matters  are  under  a  duty  to  share  it 
with  others  in  the  body  in  which  we 
.serve.  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  drafted.  We  faced 
exactly  the  same  problem.  What  should 
we  do  in  order  to  guarantee  4  years  of 
support,  when  one  Coiigre.s  cannot  bind 
another:"  We  cannot  do  anything.  We 
cannot  make  a  guaranty;  we  cannot 
make  such  a  provision  in  a  bill.  But  we 
can  express  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  what  another  nation  is  facing.  We 
can  let  that  nation  feel  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  Congress,  expresses 
its  sympathetic  understanding,  and  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  if  things 
continue  on  pretty  much  an  even  keel, 
they  will  continue  to  get  the  backing  of 
this  great  Nation.  The  reason  we  refer 
to  India  is  because  this  is  right  now 
where  we  are  being  asked  for  the  answer 
due  to  India's  serious  financial  problem. 
Congress  wrote  exactly  that  kind  of 
provision  into  the  original  Marshall  plan 
legislation,  as  anyone  can  see  who  will 
read  the  original  appropriation  section 
which,  together  with  Repre.^entative 
VoRYs  and  other  Members  of  the  House, 
I  had  the  honor  to  help  in  drafting. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Bridges),  who  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  Senators  and  for 
w  hom  I  have  great  personal  affection,  has 
done  a  great  service  in  a-^king  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  tliis  amendment.  This 
proposal  should  have  been  considered 
separately  as  a  resolution.  But  we  will 
vote  yea  or  nay,  and  wo  will  do  a  great 
service  if  we  carry  the  day  for  this  par- 
ticular provision  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
because  the  United  States  Senate  will  be 
-saying  to  tht>  people  of  India.  We  un- 
derstand you  have  a  5-year  plan.  We 
cannot  give  you  a  guaranty  that  you 
will  be  backed  up  on  this  plan  year  by 
year;  the  next  Congress  may  not  do  so. 
But,  at  least,  you  will  have  the  knowle<^ige 
that  we  think  you  are  on  the  right  track 
about  it." 

Mr.  Presid(^nt.  we  are  not  living  In  a 
vacuum.  We  are  confronted  with  burn- 
ing conn>etitlon  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  a  terrific  job 
in  Communist  Chma,  not  in  terms  of  $225 
million,  but  in  terms  of  2  and  3  times 
that.  The  Soviet  Union  has  much  less 
production  than  we  have,  but  everyone 
is  watching  acro.s.s  that  border  between 
India  and  Communist  China.  Are  we 
adult  enoutih  and  wise  enough  to  meet 


competition  when  we  see  it?  Or  shall  we 
let  ourselves  be  led  away  by  other  con- 
siderations which  are  not  germane  to  the 
burning  issue  of  survival? 

I  am  Rlad  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  taken  the  time  of  the  Sen.nte  to  «lve 
us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  to 
.share  with  us  his  knowledge.  I  share 
with  him  h\n  .substantive  reason  for  in- 
cluding in  the  bill  the  provision  refer- 
ring to  India. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  In- 
corporation of  this  statement  in  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wa.s  a  serious  mistake.  I  think  It  was 
a  serious  mistake  from  the  standpoint 
of  foreign  policy.  It  proposes.  In  sub- 
stance, that  Congress  make  a  pledre  to 
one  nation.  But  when  we  make  a  pledge 
of  a.ssi  stance  to  one  nation,  other  na- 
tions will  rise  up  and  a^k.  "Why  does  the 
United  States  abstain  from  making  a 
like  pledge  for  our  benefit"? 

If  we  are  to  make  a  pledge  to  India, 
why  not  make  a  pledge  to  Iran,  Iraq, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  or  others  of  the 
multitude  of  other  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth?  The  pledge  to  India  will 
arou.se  antagonism  arainst  the  United 
States  by  other  nations. 

We  have  .seen  in  the  reaction  to  the 
visit  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  South  America  some  of  the 
antagonism  which  the  United  States 
builds  uiJ  for  itself  by  acting  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  some  of  the  natioixs 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  partial  to  other  na- 
tions ratiier  than  to  them.  So  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  alone,  this 
provision  should  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill 

Then,  I  think  the  provision  is  unfor- 
tunate because,  in  effect.  It' is  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  at  least 
two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Article  I,  .section  1,  of 
the  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

AM  legislative  powers  hrreln  granted  shall 
b^*  ve.sted  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  State*, 
which  shall  con."lsi  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatlvea. 

Rc,':ardle.«^s  of  the  intent  of  those  pro- 
posing it,  the  pledge  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  tie  the  hands  of  Congie-ss  for 
at  least  5  years  in  the  future.  If  the 
pledge  is  not  stricken  from  the  mutual- 
security  bill,  it  will  be  a.sserlcd  in  Con- 
gress during  next  year  and  the  following 
4  years  that  we  have  already  made  the 
promise  that  we  will  continue  to  assist 
one  nation  at  the  expen.'-e  of  the  .Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tion or  wishes  of  the  American  Uxpayers 
or  their  representatives  in  Congress  dur- 
ing those  years. 

The  provision  is  clearly  calculated  to 
tie  the  hands  of  Congress  for  5  years,  in 
the  face  of  tiie  fact  fi  l  article  I.  .section 
1,  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  that 
every  Congress  shall  have  free  and  full 
legislative  powers,  and  shall  not  be  im- 
peded in  their  exercise  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
clusion of  this  pledge  Is.  in  effect,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of 
.■section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Con.stitution. 
which  provides  that  the  President   'shall 
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have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  pledge  to  India 
is  incorporated  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  it  will  be  construed  by  the  people 
of  India  and  by  the  Government  of  India 
as  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  India.  Actual  or  apparent 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  should  not  be  made 
by  any  kind  of  back-door  method. 

If  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  agreement 
with  India  to  endure  for  5  years  or  any 
other  period,  the  agreement  should  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  after  being  nego- 
tiated by  the  President.  By  so  doing,  we 
shall  observe  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  our  Constitution. 

Let  me  summarize.  First,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  this  proposed  pledge  is  unwise, 
in  that  it  goes  to  only  one  nation,  and 
Ignores  all  other  nations  which  may 
stand  with  the  Free  World  or  which  may 
be  neutral  in  the  co'.d  war  between  the 
Free  World  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  For  that 
reason,  this  provision  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  should  also  be  eliminated  because 
it  is  calculated,  if  rot  intended,  to  tie 
the  hands  of  future  Congresses. 

It  should  also  be  stricken  out  as  a 
colorable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  aneement  with  a  for- 
eign nation.  To  be  sure,  I  recognize 
that,  legally,  it  would  not  be  an  agree- 
ment with  a  forcit  n  nation:  but  it 
would  be  construed  by  that  nation  as 
being  an  agreement  with  it,  and  in  that 
way  it  would  be  a  back-door  entrance 
to  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation. 
In  violation  of  article  II,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  C  irolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  w.sh  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Noi  th  Carolina  on  the 
points  he  has  made  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Certainly  this  provision  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  India, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  represented  by 
our  State  DcpartmeJit  to  future  Con- 
gresses, as  a  moral  commitment. 

Why  establiih  a  precedent,  as  was  sug- 
gested last  night  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  Uie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  K£NNED  c]. 

Furthermore,  I  have  not  heard  any 
Senator  mention  om  of  the  countries 
that  has  proven  vita.ly  effective  as  our 
friend  and  has  stood  with  us  while  the 
going  was  rough.  While  India  has  taken 
a  position  of  neutralism,  Pakistan  has 
stood  with  us.  Although  the  circum- 
stances which  apply  tj  India  are  similar 
to  those  which  applj  to  Pakistan,  this 
provision  refers  only  .o  India. 

The  Senator  from  f  ew  Jersey  referred 
to  India  as  being  clo:  e  to  Pakistan  and 
on  the  "underbelly"  of  Russia.  But  I 
point  out  that  so  is  P.ikistan.  The  fric- 
tion between  India  and  Pakistan  has  been 
terrific,  and  tho.se  countries  are  engaged 
in  an  international  dispute  which  has 
l>een  going  on  for  years.  That  dispute 
involves  Kashmir,  and  may  result  at  any 
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moment  In  a  declaration  of  war  between 
those  two  countries. 

What  do  Senators  think  our  true 
friends  in  Pakistan — who  have  stood 
with  us  in  the  United  Nations,  while 
India  has  taken  the  other  side — would 
think  if  the  United  States  were  to  say 
that  India,  Pakistan's  neighbor,  India, 
which  has  murdered  great  numbers  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan,  so  many  that 
the  valleys  ran  red  with  blood,  was  now 
to  l>e  singled  out  by  the  United  States 
for  favorable  treatment  of  this  sort. 
Are  Senators  no  longer  able  to  reason? 
What  would  t>e  the  position  of  Pakistan 
if  this  provision  were  to  remain  in  the 
bill? 

I  am  glad  the  debate  has  been  on  a 
high  level.  If  Senators  wish  to  discuss 
the  facts,  we  shall  discuss  them.  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  position 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  Pakistan  is  one  of  the 
nations  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say 
that  this  provision  is  more  likely  to 
lose  us  friends,  rather  than  to  win  us 
friends.  Pakistan  might  well  ask  why 
Congress  is  not  sufficiently  iiitcrested  in 
her  welfare  to  make  such  a  pledjie  to 
her. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  T  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  in- 
terested in  what  occurs  in  India  as  well 
as  in  what  occurs  in  other  countries 
that  are  struggling  to  establish  within 
their  borders  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with 
India  because  of  the  382  million  people 
who  live  there,  and  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  of  the  strategic  location  of 
India,  which  lies  between  China  and 
Russia.  Certainly,  if  India  should  go  in- 
to the  Soviet  orbit,  she  would  inevitably 
be  followed  there  by  many  of  the  other 
countries  of  Asia,  many  of  which  also 
have  very  large  populations. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  this  provi- 
sion not  be  included  in  the  bill  as  it  is 
written.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  pointed  out,  it  would  not 
stand  as  a  finn  commitment  to  India, 
even  though  probably  it  would  be  inter- 
preted by  many  of  the  people  of  India, 
as  well  as  by  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  being  a  firm  commitment  to 
India. 

So  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
had  this  provision  as  it  is  written  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  because  conceivably 
it  could  give  offense  to  many  other  coun- 
tries which  are  not  mentioned;  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  mention  only 
one  country  by  name,  when  we  are  trj'- 
ing  to  help  all  the  countries  that  are 
undertaking  to  establish  democratic 
forms  of  government. 

However,  the  provision  has  now  been 
Included;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  deleted  today.  It  can  be  considered 
In  the  conference,  where  it  will  be  wide 
open  to  change  or  modification,  inas- 
much as  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
does  not  contain  a  comparable  provi- 
sion. When  the  provision  goes  to  con- 
ference. It  can  be  rewritten  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  our  moral  support  of 


India  and  other  coimtries.  without  giv- 
ing offense  to  others.  The  provision 
can  also  be  rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  carry  an  implied  commitment  to  help 
with  the  India  5-year  plan  or  any  other 
plan.  Such  a  commitment  should  not 
be  implied,  because  we  know  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  for  more  than  2  years 
at  a  time. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  delete 
the  provision  at  this  time,  for  its  dele- 
tion in  itself  would  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  people  for  whom  we  are.  by  this 
means,  expressing  moral  support. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  now  in  a  par- 
ticularly bad  spot  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, because  when  the  provision  goes  to 
conference — where  it  will  go,  and  where 
the  field  will  be  wide  open — the  conferees 
will  be  able  to  develop  language  to  con- 
vey our  moral  support  to  the  people  of 
countries  that  are  seeking  to  set  up 
democratic  governments,  without  offend- 
ing others,  as  I  fear  the  amendment  iia 
its  present  form  might  do. 

FIVE-YEAR  UNITED  STATES  PLAN  TO  DESTROY  OUR 
ECONOMY  AS  CONTR.VSTED  WITH  INDIA-RUSSIA 
5-YEAR    PLAN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  reference  to  India's  5-year  plan 
I  rise  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  has  a  5-year  plan,  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  in  due  time  and 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Our  5-year  plan  differs  somewhat,  it 
is  true,  from  India's  5-year  plan,  in  that 
the  bill  which  now  is  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  will  be  debated 
and  voted  on  there  next  week,  provides 
that  there  shall  be  extended  for  5  years 
an  act  under  which  a  complete  division 
of  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  proceeded  for  the  past  24  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  extending  this 
free  trade,  is  not  to  build  or  to  improve 
the  United  States;  instead,  it  is  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  through  division 
of  our  markets. 

INDIA  RUINED  BY  COLONIAL  FREE  TRADE — NrW 
PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM  WILL  STRENGTHEN  HER 
MORE     THAN     UNTIED     STATES     AID     BILLIONS 

Mr.  President,  India's  5-year  plan  is 
to  build  India's  economy,  and  I  heartily 
approve  of  it.  Our  5-year  plan  is  to 
divide  our  economy.  In  fact,  India 
should  have  had  that  5-year  plan  many 
years  ago.  After  all,  India  is  5.000  years 
old,  and  has  tremendous  resources. 
But,  during  the  century  and  a  half  she 
was  the  colonial  pawn  of  European 
powers  and  forced  to  accept  free  trade, 
these  resources  lay  stagnant  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  India 
deteriorated  until  she  is  now  one  of  the 
most  poverty  stricken  nations  in  the 
world.  She  is  now  trj-ing  to  regain  her 
economic  feet.  She  has  adopted  a 
strongly  protective  tariff  and  I  am  STire 
that  will  expedite  her  recovery  more 
than  all  the  millions  or  billions  we  could 
give  her. 

As  a  matter  of  record  we  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  bent  upon  dividing 
our  markets  and  the  taxpayers'  cash  with 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
only  "free  trade"  nation.  Every  other 
nation  is  bending  every  effort  to  get  a 
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piece  of  our  market  while  protecting 
their  own  with  tariffs,  quotas,  impwrt 
and  exchange  permits,  and  most  of  them 
manipulate  the  value  of  their  money  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  for  trade  advantage 
to  complete  the  job. 

UNITED  STATES  S-YEAR  PLAN  WOULD  DIVIDE  HOME 
MARKET  WITH  WOBLO  IN  CONTRAST  TO  THAT 
OF    RUSSIA 

Russia  has  a  5-year  plan,  but  it  is  not  a 
plan  for  the  division  of  Russian  markets. 
Ours  is  a  plan  for  the  division  of  our 
markets  with  the  36  nations  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  which  Include  India;  und  the 
representatives  of  those  nations  sit  in 
Geneva  with  the  right  to  continue  to 
lower  the  tariffs  or  duties  on  our 
products. 

At  the  same  time  they  lower  some  of 
theirs,  but  the  gimmick  is  that  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
there  is  a  provision  that  no  nation  has 
to  keep  its  part  of  the  trade  apreement 
so  long  as  it  can  prove  it  is  Jhort  of  dollar 
balance  payments.  All  the  countries  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  they  are  short  of 
dollar  balances  until  our  wealth  and 
markets  are  divided  equally  among  them 
and  we  are  all  living  alike. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  POWfR  OF  PRFSIDFNT  TO  FIX 
TARIFFS  WOUID  BE  F.XTFNDrD  UNDER  PENDING 
UNITED    STATES    5-YEAR    PLAN 

Under  the  pending  5-year  Unitid 
States  plan,  there  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  1934  transfer  to  the  President  of 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, which  we  call  tarifTs,  and  will  allow 
the  President  to  continue  further  to 
lower  or  reduce  tariffs. 

For  150  years  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  Congress  determined  the 
tariffs  and  these  tariffs  were  impased  to 
equal  the  difference  between  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  this  country  and  in  com- 
peting countries.  When  Congre.'^s  abdi- 
cated its  authority  over  the  Nation's 
economy  in  1934  to  the  President  that 
principle  was  discontinued  and  another 
substituted.  Mr.  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State,  has  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  my  questioning,  that 
the  President  can  trade  a  part  or  all  of 
any  industry  to  a  foreign  nation  if  he 
believes  it  will  further  his  foreign  policy. 

FIVE-YEAR  PLANS  OP  OTHER  NATIONS  IS  TO  BUILD 
THEMSELVES    UP OURS    TO    TEAR    US    DOWN 

That  is  the  objective  of  our  5-year 
plan.  The  5-year  plans  of  other  nations 
are  to  build  up  those  nations.  We  all 
have  our  5-year  plans.  Ours  is  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  of  America  and 
increase  the  number  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Mr.  President,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment practiced  in  India  is  a  socialistic 
form  of  government.  In  preface,  I  point 
out  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  final  objectives  of  a  Socialist  govern- 
ment, a  Fascist  government,  and  a  Com- 
munist government.  The  common  objec- 
tive Is  government  control  of  everything 
and  the  individual  owning  nothing. 
That  is  true  in  India. 

COMMUNISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS  USE  DIFFERENT 
METHODS      TO     ACHIEVE      SAME      OBJECTIVE 

I  have  a  definition  for  the  difference 
between  a  Communist  and  a  Socialist. 
A  Conununist  is  one  who  will  shoot  you  to 


bring  about  his  form  of  government.  A 
Socialist  is  one  who  would  have  his  gov- 
ernment spend  itself  Into  socialism. 
TTiat  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today. 

I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Cooper,  from  Kentucky. 
While  I  was  off  the  floor  I  understand  he 
made  a  remark  that  what  I  said  about 
the  Government  of  India  was  untrue — 
that  is,  I  said  that  Nehru  is  a  Commu- 
nist and  does  not  even  know  it.  Nehru's 
objectives  are  covernment  control — .such 
is  far  from  our  objectives.  We  talk  about 
a  democratic  form  of  government. 

WE  HAVE  A  REPT.BLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AND  IT  IS  SO  STATED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
ARTICLE  IV,  SECrlON  4 

I  want  to  n-mind  you.  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government;  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion we  have  a  republican  representative 
form  of  government.  Today  we  evade 
the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  obsolete  document, 
according  to  most  of  our  liberals.  There 
is  no  question  that  what  the  Senate  is 
about  to  do  today  is  unconstitutional^ 
that  is,  take  the  blood  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  distribute  it  widely  all  over  the 
world  to  build  competing  processing 
plants  and  mines. 

CONSTITUTION  SI'ECIFTCALLY  SEPARATED  POWERS 
BETWEEN    LEGISLATIVE   AND   EXECl'TIVE   BRANCHES 

There  is  r\o  question  that  Congress 
evades  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  it  transfers  its  responsibil- 
ity to  regulate  foreiRn  trade  under  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  We  might  as  well  trans- 
fer to  the  Congress  the  President's  au- 
thority and  his  responsibility  to  make 
treaties,  and  to  fix  the  foreign  policy. 
The  Constitution,  in  setting  up  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  pointedly  reserves  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  ad- 
justment of  duties,  impost.s,  and  exci.ses 
to  the  legi'<lative  branch,  and  states  that 
the  executive  branch  shall  make  the 
foreign  policy.  The  Constitution  does 
not  say  "may  be";  it  says  the  Congress 
"shall"  regulate  foreign  trade,  in  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8.  Article  II.  section  2. 
provides  that  the  executive  branch 
"shall"  fix  the  foreign  policy. 

What  does  the  Congress  do?  In  1934 
Congress  tied  the  two  functions  together 
in  the  executive  branch,  when  they  had 
been  pointedly  separated  in  the  Consti- 
tution written  by  George  Washington. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  who  for 
50  years  had  been  pushed  around  by 
dictators,  queens,  and  kings.  These  pa- 
triots were  adamant  in  determining  to 
provide  that  in  this  country  that  should 
never  happen  Lo  Americans  again. 

In  1934  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  combined  the  two  functions  in  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  If  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  that  act  comes  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  have  to  debate 
it  at  considerable  length. 

I  hope  the  proposal  will  not  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  House 
returns  it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  it  will  never 
come  before  this  body.  But  if  the  pro- 
posal does  come  to  the  Senate,  we  will 


have  to  debate  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  foreign  trade  and  the 
national  economy  of  this  country  shall  or 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  Congre.ss,  or  whether  the 
24-year  plan — started  in  1934 — shall  be 
continued  for  another  5  years;  our  5- 
year  plan  to  divide  the  markets  of  this 
Nation  among  the  low-wage  nations  of 
the  world. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  COMMrrS  THE  UNITIO  STATFS 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  we  always  have 
commitments.  We  are  afraid  a  certain 
nation  will  not  like  us  unless  we  are 
willing  to  divide  with  them  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  markets.  We  are 
afraid  such  a  country  will  think  we  are 
opposed  to  it  unless  we  divide  our  hard- 
earned  cash  and  markets  with  them.  It 
is  blackmail. 

I  remember  1948.  1949,  and  1950.  It 
was  not  the  start  of  the  giveaway,  but 
it  was  the  first  bold  attempt,  which  was 
successful,  to  continue  to  divide  our 
markets  and  cash  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  peacetime. 

NINETY  PERCENT  OT  PEOPLE  OPPO.SE  DIVISION  OF 
THEIR  WEALTH  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS, 
SENATOR      IS      CONVINCED 

Mr  President.  I  believe  90  percent  of 
the  American  p)eople  are  opposed  to  the 
division  of  their  wealth  and  markets 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  will 
put  them  on  the  streets  and  destroy 
American  industry  and  business;  but, 
there  is  a  sound  barrier  on  the  Potomac 
River.  No  public  sentiment  breaks  the 
.sound  barrier.  If  anyone  stays  here  60 
or  90  days,  he  thinks  that  what  is  said 
in  Washington  represents  public  senti- 
ment. When  this  session  is  over  and  we 
go  home.  I  fear  that  they  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  real  public  sentiment. 

The  woildwide  giveaway  program  which 
we  all  are  now  being  asked  to  continue 
was  flr.st  called  the  Marshall  plan.  That 
name  was  dropped  not  long  after  it  be- 
gan its  operations  and  since  then  it  has 
been  carried  on  under  3  or  4  different 
names.  The  name  of  the  plan  was 
changed  every  year,  ju.st  to  hide  from 
the  public  what  was  being  done.  The 
public  does  not  know  what  is  being 
done,  and.  of  course.  Congre.ss  does  not 
know  what  is  being  done  with  the  money, 
because  the  officials  in  charge  of  spend 
ing  it  will  not  tell. 

Always  p.  lor  to  the  appropriation  each 
year  the  State  Department  promised  $50 
million  here.  $150  million  someplace  else, 
and  finally  the  total  amounted  to  about 
$4  billion  per  year  for  5  years.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  in  1948.  1949.  and  1950, 
that  it  would  show  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  if  it  did  not  make  the 
appropriation  in  accordance  with  those 
commitments;  that  it  would  be  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  if  it  failed  to  keep  those  State  De- 
partment promises  and  any  future  prom- 
ises its  one-worlders  might  choose  to 
make.  jr* 

SENATOR  IN    1B4  7   WARNED  GIVEAWAY   PLAN  ONCE 
STARTED     WOULD    BE     MADE    PERPETUAL 

In  1947  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  we  started  a  division  of  the 
wealth  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  become  permanent. 
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WEALTH  OF  CNITCD  STAT) 
37-NATION 

We  are  1  member  il  the  37  nations 
belonging  to  GATT. 

When  our  markets  ind  wealth  is  di- 
vided equally  among  '  hem,  we  shall  be 
living  as  they  are.  instead  of  as  the  do- 
gooders  say.  having  tl  em  live  as  we  do. 

There  are  2 '  ^  billi  n\  people  in  the 
world,  and  tlie  division  of  the  wealth  of 
170  million  people  is  )iot  going  to  rai£« 
the  average  very  mucn;  but  it  v.ill  de- 
stroy our  workiiigme  I's  jobs  and  our 
investors'  ui\  csUnents. 

The  wealth  we  ha  .e  is  hard  work. 
Nations,  some  of  whicn  have  more  nat- 
ural resources  than  wc  have,  have  never 
changed  tlieir  standanl  of  livmg  in  2.000 
years  of  recorded  hi.story. 

We  sent  $70  billion-  -and  this  api)ro- 
priation  will  make  it  about  $75  billion 
since  World  War  II — o  foreign  nations 
to  buy  the  good.s  whi  :h  are  in  surplus 
from  Americaji  factori?s  and  to  build  up 
dollar  balances  ahead  lor  which  they 
can  demand  our  gold. 

The  American  syst<  m  for  a  century 
and  a  half  was  to  e'luahze  the  wages 
and  costs  of  doing  bu;.iness  with  a  duty 
or  tariff — and  conduc  .  profitable  trad?. 
Under  that  system  Americans  competed 
for  American  markets  on  an  even  basis 
with  foreign  countries. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  that  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  /ct  must  be  ex- 
tended in  some  manner,  by  simply 
amending  it.  We  caioiot  satisfactorily 
amend  something  that  Ls  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  at  present — an  unconstitutional 
power — under  the  19  54  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  still  remans  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  and  ii.  the  hands  of  the 
36  foreign  competitivr  nations  in  Ge- 
neva, if  the  Trade  Act  Ls  extended. 

tXPIRATlO.N-  OF  TRADE  ACT  WOULD  PIT  NATION 
BACK  O.N  THE  ROAD  TO  INDEPENDENCE  AND 
RECOVERY 

What  we  can  do  Is  let  the  law  expire 
on  the  30th  of  this  nonth.  When  it 
exjjires  2  months'  notice  to  the  nations 
a  party  to  the  muHilaferal  trade  agree- 
ment and  6  months"  i.otice  to  the  na- 
tions   a    party    to    the    bilateral    trade 


agreement,  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  all  products  revert  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Con- 
gress. The  Tariff  Commission  will  then 
adjust  the  duty  or  tariff  on  each  prod- 
uct in  accordance  with  section  336  of 
the  1930  tariff  law. 

That  act  .says  in  exact  language  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  investigate 
the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  an 
article  in  this  country  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  producing  that  or  a  like 
article  in  tlie  chief  competing  foreign 
nation,  and  reconunend  tlie  difference 
as  the  tariff 

The  Tariff  Commission  could  do  that 
evei-y  day.  every  year,  or  every  5  years — 
adjust  the  tariff  so  that  it  represents 
the  difference  between  the  effective 
wages  and  the  co.sts  of  douig  business 
here  and  in  the  chief  competing  nation 
with  respect  to  each  product. 

When  those  people  had  raised  their 
living  standard  to  a  height  tlie  same  as 
such  nations  rai.se  their  living  standards 
the  duty  or  tariff  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly— and  when  they  arc  livuig  on 
our  approximate  living  standard  we 
would  automatically  have  free  trade. 
Everybody  is  in  favor  of  free  trade  on 
that  basis. 

PVRPOSE    OF    FOREIGN    AID    IS    TO    FINANCE   CHEAP 
LABOR    rOHEIGN    COMPETITION 

What  is  it  propo.'-ed  we  do  by  tliis 
pending  foreign-aid  bill?  It  is  projaosed 
that  we  continue  to  build  competitive 
plants  and  mines  in  foreign  countries, 
using  cheap  labor  to  operate  them,  so 
that  these  countries  may  send  their 
cheap  labor  products  to  America  under 
our  virtual  "free  trade. "  The  difference 
represents  the  profit. 

We  have  6  million  unemployed,  and 
have  not  yet  reahzed  why.  I  will  ven- 
ture a  commitment  now  that  by  elec- 
tion time  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  will  know  why  we  have  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges). 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges),  and 
I  a.sk  that  :t  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  la  amended  by  Etrlklng  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (cj  thereof  ajid 
adding  the  following:  "and  In  their  efforts 
to  complete  their  programs  of  economic 
development." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-e.sldent,  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  attention  very 
particulariy  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1. 

If  any  damage  ensues  from  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon, 
and  if  there  are  any  reverberations  in 
India,  that  damage  has  been  done  al- 
ready. I  can  say  that  some  of  the  debate 
will  be  headlined  in  the  latest  editions  of 


the   newspapers   in   Calcutta,   Bom  boy, 
and  elsewhere  in  India. 

I  recall,  when  I  was  In  India  last.  I 
had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  \o  give  India  a  quota  of 
100  under  the  Immigration  Act.  Before 
I  reached  India,  that  fact  had  t)eon  head- 
lined, and  it  was  reheadlined  during  the 
time  I  was  in  India  m  the  various  areas 
conferring  with  the  people. 

If  there  is  any  disposition  to  believe 
some  damage  has  been  done — and  it  may 
have  been  done — I  think  it  ought  to  be 
repaired. 

What  we  are  tr>-ing  to  do  is  to  make  a 
declaration  of  policy,  but  not  to  sincle 
out  any  one  country,  which  might  invoke 
hostility  on  the  part  of  some  other 
country. 

When  we  wrote  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  the  introductory  statement 
and  declaration  of  policy  were  so  broad 
that  I  thought  they  were  adequate  for 
nearly  ever>'  purpose  I  could  think  of 
Section  2,  which  is  propo.sed  to  t>e 
amended,  provides  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recocnizin.g  certain 
thinc.s.  "declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue,  a.«;  long  as  such 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  persists, 
lo  make  available  to  free  nations  and 
peoples,  upon  request,  assistance  of  such 
nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable,  compati- 
ble with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and 
other  obligations,  and  may  be  needed 
and  effectively  used  by  such  free  nations 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom." 

That  was  sufficient.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  the  introductory  declaration  of 
pohcy  should  ever  have  to  be  amended, 
but  if  there  is  some  disposition  to  bt^ieve 
there  was  no  accent  on  economic  devel- 
opment, of  course  that  matter  can  be 
written  into  the  policy.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Briducs  amendment  simply  strikes  out 
the  the  reference  to  India  and  the  lan- 
guaf^e  of  the  Bridges  amendment  and 
amends  the  original  policy  statement  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  by  add- 
ing the  words,  "and  in  their  efforts  to 
complete  theii'  programs  of  economic  de- 
velopment." 

Tliat  language  singles  out  no  country. 
It  puts  the  accent,  I  think,  where  it  be- 
longs. It  preserves  the  hedge;  namely, 
that  our  action  can  be  only  within  the 
limitations  of  our  resources,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  there  is  not  an  open  com- 
mitment. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  a  distressing 
position  if,  sometime  between  the  com- 
pletion of  our  work  on  tJiis  bill  and  be- 
fore we  get  around  to  making  appropri- 
ations to  implement  it,  we  should  decide 
that  while  we  might  be  a.sked  for  a  given 
amount  we  did  not  feci  we  could  appro- 
priate that  amount.  In  that  situation 
we  would  incur  some  real  hostility.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  long 
hearings,  with  testimony  from  military 
and  economic  experts,  may  decide  that 
an  amount  adequate  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram is,  in  its  judgment,  much  smaller 
than  the  estimate  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tiT-  In  that  event  the  real  headache  wiJ 
begin. 
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I  hope  we  can  in  part  ameliorate  the 
damage  by  accepting  the  Bridges  amend- 
ment and  adding  the  language  suggested 
by  me,  which  I  think  is  suflBcient,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  policy  statement  under 
which  we  have  operated  since  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954  was  enacted. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  accept  the  language  I 
have  proposed,  because  in  my  opinion  it 
is  adequate.  It  includes  all  countries.  It 
protects  our  own  resources.  It  brings 
about  a  proper  gearing  between  the  leg- 
islative function  and  the  appropriations 
function.  It  puts  the  emphasis  on  what- 
ever current  economic  programs  may  be 
underway. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  trying  to  keep  our 
action  on  a  level  which  apparently  has 
not  penetrated  in  some  places.  I  want 
to  keep  it  on  a  high  level. 

I  do  not  want  to  slap  the  face  of  any 
of  the  65  free  nations  of  the  world  which 
think  it  is  important,  even  if  some  peo- 
ple do  not  think  so. 

I  do  not  want  to  slap  any  South  Ameri- 
can country  in  the  face,  nor  do  I  want 
any  country  to  feel  slighted.  We  can 
continue  to  pour  out  aid  to  India,  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

I  have  available  about  20  pages  of  in- 
sults which  India  has  oITered  to  our 
country,  which  I  could  recite,  but  that 
would  simply  stir  up  more  trouble  and 
animosity.  I  have  kept  still  about  that. 
I  have  a  list  of  all  the  financial  help 
which  has  been  given — all  the  loans  and 
all  the  grants — which  amount  to  a  sum 
large  enough  to  buy  several  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  I  have  been  trying  to 
keep  all  those  things  to  one  side,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  showing  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  country.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  a  very 
notable  contribution  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  happy  to  accept  his  suggestion. 
I  think  he  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Let  me  add  that  yesterday  there  were 
before  the  Senate  five  amendments 
which  particularized  and  pointed  out  five 
specific  countries.  I  thought  that  would 
be  an  unwise  course.  I  thought  it  was 
entirely  imprudent  for  the  Senate  to 
finger  a  certain  country  and  make  it 
the  object  of  the  discipline  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  glad  the  Senate  sub- 
scribed to  that  view. 

To  be  logical.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  because  it  would 
preserve  the  whole  area  of  economic 
assistance  within  the  limits  of  our  re- 
sources, and  yet  it  would  not  single  out 
one  country,  with  the  result  of  inviting 
the  hostility  of  neighboring  countries. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  touched  a 
very  vital  chord.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  our  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  has  one-third  of 
the  land  area  of  the  world,  and  350  mil- 
lion people,  with  room  for  one  billion, 
without  crowding  anyone.  But  we  are 
reaching  out  into  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
trying    to    control    the    markets    of    the 


world,  while  losing  the  markets  In  South 
America. 

There  are  no  more  Communists  in 
South  America  than  there  are  in  some  of 
our  towns  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  there.  I  believe  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  has  been  there. 
They  are  wonderful  people.  They  are 
progressing  as  fast  as  they  can. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  divide  our  wealth 
with  them.  The  need  is  to  see  that  other 
people  let  them  alone.  Let  us  get  back 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  spread  it  out 
into  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  if 
necessary.  In  the  words  of  General  Le- 
May  and  General  Twining,  if  any  nation 
comes  into  that  sphere  to  establish  its 
form  of  government.  ix)!itically.  econom- 
ically, or  militarily,  it  will  disturb  our 
peace  and  st^curity.  We  should  simply 
say  that  if  any  nation  does  so,  we  will 
destroy  its  war-making  capacity  at  home. 
Then  there  will  not  be  a  war  for  50  years. 
But  we  cannot  run  the  world.  Two  na- 
tions have  tried  it.  and  there  are  only  a 
few  paragraphs  in  history  with  regard 
to  them.  We  are  entering  the  greatest 
trade  war  for  all  time.  For  2.000  years 
there  have  been  trade  wars.  We  had 
better  begin  to  gage  our  own  strength 
before  20  million  people  are  throwii  out 
on  the  street  because  of  the  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  24-year  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  resume  my  seat  I  should  like  to  read  all 
of  subparagraph  t3i  of  section  2  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  my  amendment 
The  last  subparagraph  of  section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  would  read 
as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist- 
ance under  this  act  shall  be  administered  so 
as  to  assist  other  peoples  In  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence 
under  clrcum-stnnces  which  will  enable  them 
to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibility lor  self-government  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  In  their  efforts  to  complete 
their  programs  of  economic  development. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  rise  to  comment  upon  either  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  or  the  suggestion  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  However.  I 
do  feel  constrained  to  comment  in  some 
way  on  this  debate.  I  shall  do  so  in  two 
sentences. 

In  the  19th  century  there  was  a  group 
of  poets,  artists,  and  whatnot,  called 
the  Pre-Raphaelites.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  named  William  Morris.  He  came 
forth  with  a  line  which  I  think  might 
be  pertinent  to  the  subject  we  are  dis- 
cussing.   It  was: 

The  Idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with 
this  debate. 

The  only  other  thing  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  I  am  very  proud  today  to  be  a  Ken- 
tuckian. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  thank  my  old  and  dear  friend 
and  colleague.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  what 
the  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be. 
As  I  understand,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  to  strike 
section  2. 


The  effect,  then,  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  to 
substitute  his  amendment  for  section  2 
(d).  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  to  strike  section  2. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be  a  substitute  for  section 
2  (d» .  would  it  not? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  other  provi- 
sions in  his  amendment,  striking  out 
certain  other  .sections  and  subsections. 
My  amendment  would  do  nothing  more 
than  add  one  sentence  at  the  end  of 
section  2  (c  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954. 

Mr.  COOPER  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Would  it  be  to  strike  sec- 
tion 2  Id"  from  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Yes.  The  language 
of  the  committee  would  be  stricken,  and 
the  suggested  language  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  section  2  of  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  amendment  of  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Definitely  so.  It 
would  strike  the  committee  language. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  wi.sh  some  member  of  the 
committee  were  present.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  wrote  this  lan- 
guage into  the  bill,  and  some  member 
of  the  committee  ought  to  be  present 
to  take  a  position  upon  it. 

Inasmuch  as  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  present,  becau.se  I  offered  the 
original  resolution  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kemnedy),  I  shall  state  my  position 
again. 

I  recognize  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  with  respect  to  singling  out 
a  certain  country,  and  also  the  effect 
such  action  could  have  upon  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  other  countries. 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  I  wonder  if  the  rea- 
son why  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  are  not  present  Is, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  their  action  in  singling  out 
one  nation  and  slapping  the  face  of  65 
other  free  nations  of  the  world.  Is  not 
that  a  po.ssible  answer? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ina.smuch  as  the  com- 
mittee incorporated  the  resolution  in 
the  bill,  I  hardly  think  that  that  would 
be  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr. 
Kennedy!  is  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  is  now 
in  a  meeting  in  which  a  bill  Is  being 
marked  up.  I  myself  should  be  there, 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Inasmuch  as  I  offered  the  resolution 
Incorporated  in  the  bill,  I  think  I  should 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  strike  .section  2  (d)  on  page  34  of 
the  bill.     I  have  listened  to  the  argu- 
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ments  which  have  b<en  made  since  I 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago.  A  constitu- 
tional argument  has  teen  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  agree  that  a  number  of  bills  are 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  wliich  contain  obli- 
gations that  extend  o/er  a  year.  That 
is  true  of  the  Public  Roads  program. 
It  is  true  even  of  the  pending  bill.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  the  authorization 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  last  year 
extended  certain  pro\isions  of  the  bill 
for  2  years.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  that.  FYom  the  standpoint 
of  constitutionality,  if  the  provisions  we 
are  considering  is  unconstitutional,  then 
all  the  other  similar  i)rovisions  are  un- 
constitutional. It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  wa.-  argued  then  that 
it  was  unconstitutionj  1.  I  suppose  it  is 
legally  and  constitut  onally  correct  to 
say  that  by  an  autho:  ization  or  re.solu- 
tion  we  cannot  bind  a  succeeding  Con- 
gress. However,  if  we  adopt  such  an 
authorization  or  reso.ution.  an  obliga- 
tion attaches  to  give  ii  some  account.  I 
would  not  deny  that. 

What  effect  does  this  have  upon  other 
countries?  It  is  true  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  Conmunist  countries, 
the  Mutual  Security  /\ct  is  available  to 
all  countries,  providirg  they  make  cer- 
tain obligations.  We  know  what  those 
oblications  are.  The  e  are  certain  ob- 
ligations under  the  B  ittle  Act  to  which 
they  must  agree.  I  as.sume  there  are 
some  countries  which  would  not  like  it. 
They  would  think  tliat  perhaps  they, 
too.  should  be  singled  out.  I  have  al- 
ways had  great  sympathy  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  Americf .  It  is  one  of  the 
large  areas  of  the  vorld  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  United  States. 
I  come  back  to  the  point  I  made  in  my 
talk  previously,  that  I  place  value  on 
this  provision  of  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve there  i.s  a  particular  situation  in 
the  part  of  the  wor  d  where  India  is 
located  to  which  we  can  give  account 
now. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     lyifld. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  says  he 
has  great  rerjard  and  i  espect  and  love  for 
Latin  America.  Yet  .ne  is.  in  effect,  by 
his  action  and  by  h  s  words,  slapping 
those  countries  in  the  face.  I  cannot 
understand  that  situat  ion.  We  have  been 
in  the  CKjsition  of  giving  aid  to  India. 
Why  single  India  oui  and  then  take  a 
crack  at  all  the  other  nations  which  have 
been  our  good  friend.'?  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  they  have  stood  in  our  corner 
much  more  ably  and  much  more  thor- 
oughly and  much  more  effectively  than 
has  India.  I  do  not  A-ant  to  raise  that 
point  again,  but  I  suggest  it  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  b?lieve  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  adds  something  to 
his  argument  which  I  cannot  accept. 

He  says  it  is  a  slap  ia  the  face  of  other 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  slap. 
I  should  say  that  ther?  are  peculiar  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  situation  which  make 
it  of  great  importan^^e.  Unlike  many 
other  countries.  Indiu  is  now  engaged 
upon   an   economic   program,   whicli    is 


based  on  certain  assumptions  and  has 
certain  purposes.  They  believe  that  if 
they  are  able  to  meet  its  objectives,  they 
will  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  base  for  cer- 
tain industries,  which,  in  turn,  will  en- 
able thein  to  pursue  further  development. 
That  is  the  plan. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill  is  based  upon  our  own  political 
self-interest,  which  I  discussed  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  favors  our  own  political 
self-intere.st. 

Comparing,  again,  the  situation  of 
India  today  and  the  situation  in  China 
after  the  Second  World  War,  I  would  say 
that,  after  1947.  we  did  very  little  for 
China,  but  there  is  much  greater  po.ssi- 
bility  that  India  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  thereby  be  a 
stabilizing  force  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
than  was  the  case  with  respect  to  China 
in  1947. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  accept  either  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
or  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  In  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
we  might  as  well  accept  outright  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.^hire.  so  far  as  the  practical  effect 
would  be  of  cutting  India  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  the  provision  in 
the  bill  makes  any  commitment  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  other 
than  to  express  the  interest  of  Congress 
that  India  succeed  in  its  second  5-year 
plan. 

When  we  consider  that  40  percent  of 
all  the  people  who  live  in  the  under- 
developed world,  which  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
di-scu.s.sion  during  the  past  5  years,  live 
in  India,  we  realize  how  important  and 
vital  and  unusual  is  the  case  of  India. 

Therefore,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  stand 
in  the  same  position  in  which  we  stood 
in  relation  to  China  in  1945,  when  we 
could  have  done  things  which  would 
have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  present 
position  of  China.  In  1958  India  simi- 
larly hangs  in  the  balance.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  United  States  indi- 
cate its  interest  not  only  to  the  Indians, 
but  also  to  other  people  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Free  World  who  are  not  pull- 
ing their  weight,  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  loans — not  grants — to  help  India 
succeed  in  its  plan. 

When  we  realize  that  in  25  years  the 
population  of  India  will  be  800  million, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
India,  which  is  in  competition  with 
China  in  seeing  who  can  best  supply 
necessities  to  its  people,  would  be  to  have 
the  word  go  out  to  the  people  of  Asia 
that  the  United  States  Senate  does  not 
feel  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  second  5-year  plan  of 
India  shall  succeed. 

Perhaps  the  amendment    should    not 
have  been  added  in  committee,  but  the 


fact  is  that  it  is  in  the  bill ;  and  the  effect 
of  deleting  it  would  be  to  negate  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  its  expression  of  interest.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  to  strike 
it  out.  Perhaps  the  committee  should 
not  liave  adopted  it.  and  perhaps  the 
committee  should  have  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. For  good  or  bad,  the  amendment  is 
now  in  the  bill,  and  the  people  of  India 
know  about  it.  and  the  people  of  Asia 
know  about  it.  If  we  delete  it,  they  will 
know  about  it.  too.  and  no  explanation 
we  can  make  will  heal  the  wound. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  in  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  order  to  preserve  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  of  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  any  subject,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  we  deal  with  the  question 
of  our  relations  with  India.  He  served 
as  the  Ambassador  of  our  country  to 
India,  and  served  with  very  high  distinc- 
tion. I  understand  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire or  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  adopted,  and 
there  were  deleted  from  the  bill  that  part 
which  deals  specifically  with  India  and 
mentions  India  alone,  this  country  would 
have  the  same  authority  and  the  same 
right  to  be  of  friendly  aid  to  India  as  it 
would  to  any  other  friendly  country  of 
the  world.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  so  far  as  mutual 
security  aid  is  concerned.  I  made  the 
point  earlier  in  the  day  that  I  believe  the 
provision  would  have  the  further  effect, 
first,  of  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  other  nations  should  join 
with  us;  second.  I  believe  it  would — and 
I  say  this  honestly — give  support  to  what 
I  believe  is  a  decision — and  I  want  this 
understood — of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  the  persons  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  neither  of 
them  has  said  so  to  me,  but  I  believe 
that  a  decision  has  been  made  to  give 
all  help  possible  to  India  in  connection 
with  the  achievement  of  its  second  5-year 
plan.  I  say  honestly  that  I  think  if  this 
provision  is  adopted,  it  will  strengthen 
India  in  that  resolution. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  "the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  his  great  admiration  for 
India.  I  admire  the  progress  India  has 
made  and  is  making.  But  the  Senator's 
own  statement  makes  me  feel  that  we 
may  be  singling  out  one  nation  over  other 
nations  which  we  may  want  to  help. 

Is  this  not  a  precedent,  and  is  it  not 
one  which  will  allow  Senators  who  have 
a  particular  feeling  for  countries  which 
they  think  need  help  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  include  in  the  mutual-security  bill 
provisions  for  special  help  for  those 
countries?  Does  not  this  provision  es- 
tablish that  kind  of  precedent?    Does  it 
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not  set  up  that  very  goal  toward  which 
others  may  travel  In  selecting  other 
countries  for  special  treatment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  frankly  that  It 
is  certainly  some  kind  of  precedent.  I 
do  not  deny  that  at  all.  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  one  statement  the  Sen- 
ator made,  so  that  it  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood. He  said  that  perhaps  Senators 
who  have  interests  in  certain  countries 
miRht  be  induced  to  come  forward  and 
plead  for  those  countries. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  mean  by  "in- 
terests" tlie  feeling  that  a  particular 
country  misht  be  in  need  of  special  help 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries,  and 
that  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  asked  to  pive  special  help  to 
some  other  particular  countries.  That 
was  the  intere.st  of  which  I  spoke. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  never  know  all  the 
reasons  which  actuate  men's  actions; 
but  I  have  been  as  careful  as  I  could  be, 
at  least  in  my  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, to  base  this  issue  upon  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  future. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  situation  in  India  and  the 
situation  in  China.  In  my  time  in  India. 
I  did  not  like  everything  I  .saw  there  in 
the  relations  between  India  and  the 
United  States.  Many  times  when  I  was 
there  I  felt  frustrated  and  angry  about 
various  things  which  happened.  But 
even  though  I  left,  I  think  I  could  look 
beyond  that  and  see  the  influence  of  that 
country  In  the  future  and  its  effect  upon 
the  well  being  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  be 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  believe  the 
people  of  India  to  be  good  people,  people 
of  real  intellectual  quality  and  character, 
despite  all  the  statements  wliich  are 
made  about  them. 

India  is  a  country  which,  I  believe,  is 
striving  better  than  any  other  country 
in  Asia,  except  perhaps  our  friends  in 
the  Philippines,  toward  democracy — or 
republicanism;  I  like  that  old  constitu- 
tional phra.se. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  admira- 
tion for  the  people  of  India  and  their 
magnificent  contributions  to  literature 
and  culture.  With  him.  I  applaud  their 
efforts  in  the  movement  forward  in  the 
modern  world 

The  question  i.s  simply  a  mnttcr  of 
whether  the  F>olicy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  to  single  out  one  country,  and 
set  a  precedent  of  expressing  in  our  laws 
a  particular  interest  in  one  counti-y. 

I  under.stand  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  .served 
with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  known  him  longer  than  these 
years  of  service  to'.ether.  He  is  moti- 
vated by  what  he  believes  is  best  for  our 
country,  and  he  i.s  advocating  the  posi- 
tion he  takes  because  he  believes  it  is 
the  best  for  the  United  States. 

I  differ  more  upon  the  basis  that.  If 
I  do  have  a  difference  with  him  on  this 
•subject,  we  in  the  Senate  may  be  set- 
ting a  precedent  which  would  be  invit- 
ing to  others  who  may  feel  that  some 
special  thought  should  be  given  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  country  when  we  are 


writing  bills  now  or  In  the  future:  or 
which  will  turn  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  one  coun- 
try to  the  exclusion  of  others,  or  may  be 
making  a  preferential  selection  of  one 
country  against  others  with  whom  we 
are  on  friendly  terms. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  in  passing  upon 
the  amendments  which  are  before  the 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  A  question  has  been 
raised  in  the  Senate  today  about  com- 
munism in  India,  and  whether  Nehru 
is  a  Communist.  I  do  not  remember 
how  the  question  was  raised,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
that  he  did  not  tlunk  Nehru  was  a 
Communist. 

Does  the  Senator  recall,  after  his  re- 
turn from  India,  making  an  address  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  February  22  of 
that  j'ear?  I  remember  particularly 
what  he  said  aix)ut  that  subject; 
namely,  that  the  most  difficult  domestic 
political  issue  which  faced  Neliru  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  was  the 
battle  with  communism  in  India,  and 
with  the  CommunLst  Party  and  Com- 
munist supporters  in  India. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  stated 
that  Nehru  took  an  adamant,  vigorous 
stand  against  communism  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  India,  and  did  so 
openly. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
statement  at  that  time,  wiien  he  was 
then  our  Ambassador  to  India,  was  tlie 
best  proof  we  could  possibly  have  of 
Nehru's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  basic 
political  philosophy  of  communism. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  comment  on  what  I  have  just 
said,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suppose  everyone 
who  has  been  to  India  tries  to  describe 
Nehru.  But  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut has  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to 
Nehru's  political  beliefs. 

Nehru's  education  was  a  Western  edu- 
cation. Certainly  it  was  an  education 
which  carried  on  the  traditions  of  West- 
ern liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

I  know  that  In  India  itself  the  largest 
minority  party  is  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Nehru  is  the  head  of  the  Congress 
Party. 

The  Congress  Party  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  India,  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous fight  internally  a':ain.st  tlie  Com- 
munist Party,  although  it  is  a  legal  party. 

I  do  not  know  about  all  of  Nehru's  po- 
litical views.  I  assume  that  having  been 
educated  in  England  and  having  fouKht 
for  the  freedom  of  India  at  the  time 
when  the  encouragement  came  from  the 
Labour  Party,  his  political  views  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Labour  Party,  which 
are  socialist  views.  But  I  know  this,  if  I 
know  anything:  He  is  not  a  Communist. 
I  do  not  even  like  to  discu-ss  that  ques- 
tion here.  But  if  I  were  asked.  I  would 
stake  my  judgment  and  belief  on  that 
fact. 

I  shall  state  several  reasons  for  It. 
First,  the  thing  that  is  most  repugnant 
to  him  is  the  use  of  violence  or  force. 


which  are  Instruments  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Second,  I  know  that  as  the  leader  of 
India,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  see  to 
It  that  India's  economic  revolution  goes 
forward  by  voluntar>'  means,  not  by  to- 
talitarian means.  There  is  no  element 
of  force  or  coercion  in  the  economic  life 
or  the  economic  plans  of  India. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  political  life 
in  India,  again  I  know,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  that,  for  a  newly  independent 
country,  and  one  which  has  only  about 
80  million  literate  persons,  there  Is  a 
great  appreciation  of  democratic  values 
there. 

For  instance.  I  remember  that  one  day 
there  was  Introduced  in  the  Indian  Par- 
liament a  bill  which  would  have  seriously 
restricted  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  one  of  the  bills  which  seemingly 
were  not  very  important:  but  the  effect 
of  that  bill  would  have  been  to  restrict 
reli'^iious  worship.  I  remember  tliat  Mr. 
Nehru  flew  back  from  a  city  1.500  or  2.000 
miles  away,  to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  In- 
dian Parliament  that  day  and  fight  that 
measure,  which  would  have  restricted 
freedom  of  wor.ship 

One  does  not  always  hear  about  such 
things,  I  realize. 

I  remember  that  I  was  there  on  May 
Day,  when  the  Communists  organized 
their  u.sual  parade  and  program.  Mr. 
Nehru  had  liis  own  meeting  in  a  public 
park,  with  200,000  or  300.000  persons  in 
attendance;  and  at  the  meeting  he  de- 
nounced the  violent  and  authoritarian 
means  the  Communists  use. 

I  beheve  I  have  some  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the.se  matters.  I  may  say  that 
I  come  from  a  small  town  in  the  hill 
section  of  Kentucky.  My  ancestors  have 
lived  there  since  1790;  the  first  one  who 
settled  there  was  a  Revolutionary  War 
soldier.  The  United  States  has  never 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  my  family  have  not  fought 
for  our  country.  If  it  is  pcssible  to  find 
a  person  who  has  less  liking  for  Com- 
munists than  I  have.  I  do  not  know  where 
such  a  person  could  possibly  be  found. 

It  is  true  that  Senators  may  disagree 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  meeting  or 
combating  communism.  Frankly.  I  think 
one  of  the  ways  is  to  see  whether  we  can 
.seek  to  alter  peacefully  the  balance  of 
world  power.  The  means  we  are  consid- 
ering now  mlcht  be  a  means  of  altering 
world  power  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Pre.  ident.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  believe  he 
has  made  a  wonderful  presentation  of  his 
views,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  supjxjrt 
him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
tome? 

Mr  BUSH.    I  am  r.lad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Ihe  point.?  rai.sed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the 
course  of  his  debate  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  been  Interesting,  in- 
deed, in  brin^'ing  out  the  fact  that  today 
the  Government  of  India  is  a  bulwark 
a'-ainst  communism. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  was  the  entire  point 
I  wished  to  raise. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.     I  so  undcr.nood. 
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At  the  same  time,  let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  about  a  point 
which  has  given  me  some  concern.  Other 
countries  which  are  friendl:'  to  the 
United  States  are  aLso  standing  up 
against  communi.sm.  In  that  case,  why 
should  we  write  into  one  of  our  laws 
a  provision  for  the  giving  of  special  con- 
sideration to  only  one  of  those  countries? 
Why  should  not  we  give  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  author- 
ity— as  is  done  by  means  of  the  pending 
bill — to  be  helpful  to.  and  to  give  aid  to. 
all  friendly  countries  and  to  create  a 
bulwark  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism? Is  it  proper  to  set  a  precedent 
by  selecting  only  one  of  them — India,  in 
this  case?  I  question  it.  I  doubt  that 
It  would  be  proper  to  select  any  particu- 
lar country  from  all  tho.se  who  stand  up 
in  the  fight  against  communism.  This  is 
the  point  just  now  in  this  discussion  that 
is  giving  me  concern  as  it  gives  others, 
I  gather,  from  the  discussion  we  have 
heard  today. 

I  doubt  that  we  should  set  a  precedent 
which  would  permit  persons  to  believe 
that  one  particular  country  or  another 
was,  in  our  opinion,  doing  a  great  job  in 
standing  up  against  communism,  and 
should  be  singled  out  as  against  the 
others.  That  is  the  point  I  would  make. 
Yes.  let  us  help  India :  let  us  give  India 
high  consideration;  let  us  stand  by 
India  as  our  friend. 

But  let  us  also  stand  with  the  other 
friendly  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of 
none  of  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  about  this  point;  and 
other  Senators  have  expressed  the  same 
concern. 

But  I  believe  there  are  two  answers. 
The  first  is — as  has  been  stated  here  this 
afternoon  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!— that  to- 
day India  is  outstanding  in  the  world, 
both  because  of  her  position  in  the  Far 
East;  and  also  because  we  recognize  that 
India  IS  the  largest  untaken  prize  that 
exists  today  in  the  world,  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing  their  utmost  to  make 
India  their  prize.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
son.s — because  India  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  mo.st  important  nations  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
giving  of  special  consideration  to  India, 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  can  be 
justified. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  be  Judged  by 
the  people  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
basis  of  our  actions  with  respect  to  them 
and  our  relations  with  them.  I  simply  do 
not  agree  with  the  position  which  has 
been  taken  here  by  some  of  my  respected 
colleagues,  namely,  that  thi.s  provision 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  any  country. 
I  do  not  think  the  provision  will  be  so 
regarded. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  friends  will  look  upon 
this  provision  as  a  very  astute  move  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
they  will  thus  consider  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  which  represents  a  gesture  of 
friendship  toward  the  people  of  India. 

So  I  do  not  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  although  I 


certainly  concede  that  it  is  sincerely  held, 
just  as  I  know  the  concern  of  other  Sen- 
ators is  sincerely  held,  as  has  been  so 
well  expressed  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  language  of 
the  committee  bill  and  report  which  deals 
with  this  matter,  and  also  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy!,  and  other  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  language  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  known  that  the  language  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1  in  this  matter  was 
well-known  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  was  commented  on  there 
during  our  discussion  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson  J,  I  recall  that,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  j.  I  had  the 
honor  of  representing  the  Senate  at  the 
British  Commonwealth  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference  at  New  Delhi  last 
December.  It  was  not  an  Indian  con- 
ference simply  because  it  was  held  in 
New  Delhi.  It  was  a  conference  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, save  and  except  the  United 
States,  whose  delegation  was  there  as 
an  invited  guest. 

The  delegation  has  filed  with  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  form  of  a  Senate  document, 
a  report  we  made  on  our  return,  setting 
forth  our  observations,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
mistake  if  we  struck  from  the  bill  the 
language  which  this  amendment  pro- 
po.ses  to  eliminate  on  page  34,  starting 
with  line  4. 

I  submit  that  statement,  and  wish  to 
support  it  with  some  observations.  One 
could  not  witne-ss  what  we  saw  at  the 
conference  without  recognizing  the  fact 
that  India  will  be  of  terrific  importance, 
in  the  100  years  ahead,  in  connection 
with  developments  in  both  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  when  I  say  although  we  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  positions  and 
points  of  view  taken  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India,  who  participated  with  us 
in  the  2-dny  debate  on  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense,  there  was  no  doubt 
where  the  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
Asia  and  Africa  stood.  They  were  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  Nehru. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  leadership.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky :  Nehru 
has  evidenced  time  and  time  again  that 
he  is  not  a  Communist.  I  sat  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  hou.ses  of  the  India 
Parliament  when  Mr.  Nehru  was  called 
upon  by  those  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  debate  Indian  foreign  policy.  I 
listened  to  him.  at  great  length,  take  on 
in  debate  the  Communists  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  houses  of  the  Indian 


Parliament.  In  those  speeches  will  be 
found  a  clear  indication  that  Nehru  does 
not  beheve  in  the  despotic  and  police 
state  policies  of  either  the  Communists  or 
any  other  totahtarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making  a  very  definite  state- 
ment, but  I  think  he  will  have  to  temper 
that  statement  somewhat  by  admitting 
that  at  times  Mr.  Nehru  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  India  have  taken  a  position  fa- 
vorable to  communism,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nehru  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion of  so-called  neutrality  which  we 
often  consider  to  be  favorable  to  Russia, 
and  for  which  we  have  criticized  him. 
Nevertheless  because  he  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  is  not  in  agreement  with  ours 
docs  not  make  him  a  Communist.  Nor 
does  it  put  him  in  such  a  position  that 
we  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  give 
India  assistance  in  carrj'ing  out  the  kind 
of  economic  program  contained  in  its  sec- 
ond 5-year  plan. 

Let  me  point  out  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  export  the  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  of  American  capitalism. 
That  is  the  field  in  which  we  are  going 
to  beat  Russia.  We  must  beat  Russia, 
in  the  100  years  ahead,  on  the  economic 
front  if  freedom  is  to  survive  in  the  world. 
Russia's  enslavement  of  economic  choice 
of  the  individual  that  always  is  found  in 
a  Communist  state  cannot  compete  in 
India  or  anywhere  else  with  our  sy.«tem  of 
economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

There  is  our  opportunity.  Why 
should  we  throw  away  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  India  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  helping  them  in  their 
second  5-year  plan  and  in  favor  of  help- 
ing them  develop  economic  freedom  of 
choice? 

Mr.  BRIIX5ES.  Has  not  the  United 
States  demonstrated  its  friendship  to 
India  time  after  time,  year  after  year, 
pouring  out  the  money  and  the  sub- 
stance of  this  country,  in  spite  of  re- 
buffs and  constant  siding  with  the  Com- 
munists in  their  positions?  We  have 
overlooked  that  and  have  continued  to 
be  generous  and  fair,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.     We  have  made  loans, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  more  loans  and 
fewer     grants.     If     the     Senator     has 
.scanned   my   individual   views   which   I 
have  filed  with  the  report,  he  knows  one 
of  the  criticisms  I  have  been  making  Is 
that  we  have  not  been  lending  enough, 
but    granting    too    much.     We    have    a 
grant  program  that  is  over  85  percent  of 
all  foreign  aid,  as  a  rough  figure,  as  com- 
pared  to    a   program    of    15    percent   in 
loans.     I    would    reverse    that    ratio.     I 
would  have  a  ratio  of  at  least  75  percent 
loans  and  25  percent  grants.     But  that 
is  for  the  future.     It  seems  to  me  it  is 
irrelevant  to   the   issue  now   before   us. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate, 
through  the  policy  contained  in  this  bill, 
that  we  want  to  aid  and  support  India 
in  its  development  of  economic  freedom 
through    the    second    5-year    plan.     It 
seems  to  me  we  must  do  so  if  we  are  to 
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win  the  fight  for  freedom  In  India  and 
Asia  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  equally  that  way  about  60  or  70 
other  countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  those  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  the  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  seek- 
ing to  have  taken  out  would  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Specifically.  I  think 
India  at  the  present  time  is  the  crux 
of  developments  in  Asia  and  Africa.  As 
India  goes,  I  think  Asia  and  Africa  will 
go  in  the  next  10  to  20  years.  The 
other  countries  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  are  likely  to  go  the  way  India 
goes.  If  Russia  thinks  India  is  that 
important,  and  she  does  think  so.  does 
the  Senator  suppose  she  is  going  to  be 
mute  and  motionless  about  India?  Does 
the  Senator  suppose  Rassia  is  going  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  silence  and  inaction 
toward  this  great  problem  of  economic 
growth  that  faces  Asia  and  Africa?  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  establish  in  the 
bill,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  we  intend 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  Indian 
people  and  th«^  Indian  Government  come 
over  to  the  side  of  economic  freedom  so 
they  can  have  political  freedom.  The 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  before,  but  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  reiterated  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
political  freedom  unless  we  provide  for 
economic  freedom.  Our  struggle  in  Asia 
and  Africa  in  the  decades  ahead  will  be 
to  bring  about  economic  freedom  of 
choice,  which  makes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  a  capitalistic  so- 
ciety. What  we  are  saying,  in  essence, 
is.  "We  are  going  to  help  you  develop 
the  kind  of  economic  system  that  we 
know  from  glorious  experience  provides 
freedom  of  choice  for  an  individual." 
That  is  what  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  I  have  been 
discussing.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  explain  why  he  said  the 
United  States  would  join  with  other 
countries  to  do  this.  What  other  coun- 
tries will  join  in  making  loans  and 
grants  to  India? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  one  of  the 
very  disappointing,  negative  observa- 
tions I  made  In  India — and  I  made  quite 
a  few — was  that  wherever  I  went  I  heard 
about  the  loans  made  by  West  Germany 
and  Russia  for  the  building  of  two  steel 
mills.  Those  loans  had  grasped  the  at- 
tention of  the  Indian  people  someway, 
somehow,  and  they  could  see  the  results 
In  concrete  form.  The  Indian  people 
thought  it  a  magnificent  gesture  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

I  said  to  the  people  in  place  after 
place  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampyshlre  has  pointed  out.  "Are  you 
aware  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
the  United  States  has  poured  into  India 
for  development?"  They  were  not.  They 
were  not  aware  of  ihat. 


That  Is  the  reason  why.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have  been 
urging  for  some  time  that  we  make 
loans  for  specific  projects  on  the  basis 
of  a  line  of  credit  approach,  so  that  the 
money  will  be  drawn  upon  as  the  project 
goes  up  and  we  will  not  just  put  the 
money  into  the  pockets  of  any  politician 
of  any  foreign  country.  If  we  will  attach 
our  financial  assistance  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  specific  projects  we  will  have 
better  success  in  getting  the  people  In 
those  countries  to  understand  the  aid  we 
are  really  giving  them  and  the  expor- 
tation of  capitalism  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaging. 

That  is  my  approach,  but  it  Is  not  at 
all  inconsLstent  with  saying  to  India.  In 
the  langu.TC'.c  of  this  bill,  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  we  Intend  to  do  what  we  can, 
within  the  limitation  set  up — and  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  very  carefully 
drawn — to  a.sslst  India  in  this  kind  of 
economic  approach. 

My  next  generalization  from  my  ob- 
servations In  India  Is  that  the  problem  is 
a  stomach  problem — or  an  economic 
problem.  If  one  wants  to  use  a  more  polite 
term.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  decades  ahead  on  the 
economic  front,  as  well  as  on  the  political 
front.  We  have  to  help  develop  the  eco- 
nomic productive  power  of  India  for 
Indians.  If  we  are  to  win  the  fight  for 
freedom  in  India.  That  is  the  general 
premi.se  on  which  I  have  approached  the 
problem  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  gotten  in  more  trouble  in  the  past 
48  hours  than  at  any  time  in  my  career. 
I  voted  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yesterday  on  an  amendment,  and  now 
I  find  my.sclf  almned  with  the  Senator 
from  Oiecon.  I  am  In  very  bad  shape 
at  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
association. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  Nehru  Is  Just 
about  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  I  dl-sagree 
with  him  entirely  on  many  things,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oi  egon  knows  I  do.  I 
also  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon on  most  things. 

One  thing  is  clear,  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  pointed  out.  As  India 
goes,  so  go  the  uncommitted  one  billion 
people.  The  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I  visited  India. 
We  would  rise,  the  British  would  ri.se, 
the  Australians  would  rise,  or  somebody 
else  would  rise,  to  start  the  debate,  but 
not  one  of  tlie  representatives  of  these 
countries  would  say  anything  until  some 
member  of  the  Indian  delegation  gave 
the  word.    Then  they  took  the  lead. 

This  is  Important.  It  is  important  to 
us  and  to  our  children,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  Whether  we  like  the  way 
Nehru  runs  the  country,  whether  we 
think  he  Is  a  "Commie"  or  not,  the 
500  million  people  there  are  important. 
I  observe  sitting  In  the  Chamber  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves.  He  will  remember  when  we 
went  to  see  Nehru  the  bells  rang  and  he 


had  to  ru.sh  over  to  vote.  He  said. 
"These  guys  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
I  have  to  go  over  to  do  something." 
Three  times  while  we  were  talking  to  him 
he  had  to  rush  over  to  quiet  the  kinds  of 
things  any  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  knows 
go  on.  They  can  handle  emergencies 
better  In  the  House  than  we  handle  them 
in  this  body.  It  is  rough  over  here.  I 
have  not  yet  learned  the  rules. 

I  do  not  like  Nehru.  I  do  not  have 
any  u.se  for  him.  If  I  were  In  the  In- 
dian Parliament  I  would  vote  agaln.st 
Nehru  just  as  often  as  I  vote  against 
the  Senator  from  Orer'on.  However.  I 
say  that  the  uncommitted  people  of  this 
world  are  following  Nehru,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Tlie  fact  is  we  had  bet- 
ter smarten  up  and  be  somtbcKiy  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky with  respect  to  India.  The  Sen- 
ator made  a  better  speech  on  the  subject 
than  I  could  possibly  make. 

I  also  wish  to  say  I  am  always  grati- 
fied whenever  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  convinces  me  that  at  least  I  am  Iwth 
a  student  and  a  teacher.  I  do  not  know 
whether  at  this  particular  moment  I  am 
in  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  or  the 
teacher  But  I  am  dolighted  to  be  In 
agreement  with  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  flunked  out  of 
school. 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  has  been  a 
erroat  success,  whether  he  flunked  out  of 
school  or  not. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
because  we  need  to  stress  over  and  over 
again  that  India  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
economic  and  political  structure  which 
is  going  to  develop  In  Asia  and  Africa  in 
the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
a  couple  of  trouble  .spots  In  India,  which 
ought  to  give  us  concern,  and  which  I 
think  call  for  support  of  the  language  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  statement.  I  think  It  Is  a  timely 
statement.  I  expres.sed  myself  earlier 
with  respect  to  this  l.ssue.  I  stated  at 
that  time  I  thought  India  was  one  coun- 
try In  the  great  Par  East  which  would 
determine  the  future  of  that  section  and 
probably  of  the  world. 

It  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  take 
no  action  which  would  in  any  way  dis- 
courace  India  In  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  economic  structure  and  standing  of 
that  area. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  well  expressed 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
explain  our  views  while  we  attended  the 
meeting.    We  expressed   our  dlsagree- 
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ments  with  the  Indian  people  I  think 
they  respected  us  for  our  views,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  think  we  carried  on  the 
representation  of  tins  country  as  they 
would  have  us  do  it. 

DEMAND   RISING   IN    INDIA    rOR  IXTONOMIC    IM- 
FROVi-MENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Pre^idpnt.  I  want 
to  turn  to  the  second  premise  of  my 
remarks.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  trying  to  win  India 
for  communi<:m.  Khi-u.shchev  has  made 
that  clear.  There  has  been  no  tendency 
on  his  part  to  remain  silent  with  respect 
to  Russia's  attitude  toward  India. 

Khrushchev  also  made  clear — and  let 
us  remember  It — that  he  Intends  to  carry 
on  an  economic  war  against  the  United 
States.  He  Is  going  to  do  It  in  exactly 
such  areas  as  India,  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

What  succe.ss  Is  Khrushchev  having? 
Wull.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Province 
of  Kerala.  I  ask  Senators  to  remember 
a  vital  statistic  about  Kerala.  Kerala 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  Christians 
of  any  Province  in  India.  And  it  is  the 
one  Province  which  has  pone  Commu- 
nist. That  Is  an  Interesting  paradox,  Is 
IS  not?  This  Is  a  Province  which  is 
noted  for  its  superiority,  statlstlcs-wl.se, 
on  literacy,  as  compared  with  other 
Provinces.  It  Is  a  Province  which  has 
gone  Communist. 

It  Is  also  a  Province.  Mr.  President,  in 
which  increased  enlightenment  and 
concern  for  human  welfare  on  the  part 
of  the  people  has  cau.'Cd  the  focu.sing 
of  attention  upon  economic  de^'radation. 

If  we  want  to  beat  communism,  here 
Is  where  we  have  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
show  that  capitalism  can  do  more  to 
raise  living  standards  than  communi^^m 
can  do.  What  I  would  like  to  see.  Mr. 
President,  are  .some  lines  of  credit  loans 
to  Kerala,  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  building  of  economically  sound 
projects  which  will  help  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  people  living  in 
the  economic  shadows  of  those  projects. 
That  is  the  way  to  beat  Khrushchev  in 
Kerala. 

Now,  the  contest  is  very  clo.se.  The 
Communists,  so  far  as  the  Parliament  of 
Kerala  is  concerned,  do  not  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates.  The  Commu- 
nists have  a  plurality,  aided  by  a  small 
group.  The  Senator  from  Kan.«as  v.lll 
correct  me  if  I  am  wronc.  but  as  I  recall 
there  was  a  majority  of  six.  The  Com- 
munists are  aided  by  six  so-called  non- 
members  of  the  Nehru  party  In  India, 
and  are  able  to  control  tlie  government 
of  Kerala. 

Tills  is  nip  and  tuck.  It  would  not  re- 
quire much  of  a  change  to  bring  the  Con- 
gress Party  back  Into  control  in  Kerala. 
Do  Senators  think  we  should  give  up  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  the  Indian  people, 
through  this  bill,  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
limitations  of  this  language  we  Intend  to 
do  vhat  we  can  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Bombay.  Bom- 
bay now  has  a  Communist  mayor.  The 
struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitar- 
ianism in  India  Is  a  hot  one.  I  happen 
to  think  that,  not  on  the  basis  of  grants, 
not  on  the  basis  of  blanket  loans,  but,  as 


the  record  before  the  committee  will 
show,  on  the  basis  of  loans  for  specific 
projects  connected  with  the  second 
5-year  plan,  we  may  be  of  assistance  In 
winning  India  over  clearly  to  the  side  of 
freedom. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  would  be  a  bad  prece- 
den .,  because  we  specifically  name  India 
in  the  bill.  That  is  no  new  policy  in 
the  Conf-re.'^s.  Let  us  consider  the  bill 
Itself,  before  we  examine  existing  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  see  to  what 
extent  we  have  named  specific  coun- 
tries. I  am  not  saying  that  they  have 
been  named  In  the  same  connection,  but 
I  am  saying  that  in  this  bill  we  select 
specific  countries  for  comment,  atten- 
tion, and  reference. 

In  section  105  we  mention  Cambodia 
and  also  Laos  and  Vietnam.  In  section 
108  we  mention  Japan;  in  scci-ion  131. 
Korea;  In  .section  143,  Yugoslavia;  in 
section  404.  Germany;  in  section  417. 
Iran;  in  .section  536.  Nationalist  China. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  us.  in  a  foreign- 
aid  bill  and  in  other  bills  in  the  Senate, 
to  single  out  and  mention  specific  coun- 
tries. Ou;-  interest  In  them  is  specific. 
I  contend  that  our  inte:  est  In  the  future 
of  India  is,  too,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  complete  this  comment. 

Consider  the  existing  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 404  deals  with  responsibilities  in 
Germany.  This  is  what  we  have  writ- 
ten into  the  law  of  the  land: 

Sec  404  Responsibilities  In  Germany: 
Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
part  of  tlie  German  currency  now  or  liereafter 
deposited  under  tlie  bilateral  agreement  of 
December  15.  1949.  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Flr-'t  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any 
supplementary  or  Buccpcdine  agreement) 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  GARIOA  (Govern- 
ment and  Relief  In  Occupied  Area*  i  special 
account,  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that 
agreement. 

We  .set  forth  specific  provisions  and 
state  our  responsibilities  relative  thereto. 
It  was  a  great  help  to  Grermany.  It  was 
a  statement  of  policy. 

Some  are  arguing  that  we  should  not 
sinele  out  India  for  a  special  reference. 
There  was  a  historic  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1955.  in  which  Formosa  was  sin- 
gled out  in  a  re.solution.  I  opposed  the 
re<.olution,  not  because  Formosa  was  sin- 
gled out.  but  because  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  alleged  merits  of  the  re-solutlon. 
There  Is  nothing  to  the  argument  that 
we  should  not  retain  this  language  In 
the  bill  because  It  specifically  mentions 
India.  The  question  Is,  Would  this 
statement  of  policy  be  In  America's 
national  interest? 

I  am  Interested  in  doing  what  I  can 
during  my  period  of  service  here  to  help 
pave  the  way  for  a  victory  of  freedom  In 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  con- 
test is  now  on.  India  is  one  of  the  key 
spots  In  the  world. 

We  talk  about  psychological  warfare. 
We  talk  about  a  cold  war.  This  lan- 
guage is  a  weapon  in  psychological  war- 
fare; yet  it  Is  proposed  that  we  spike 
oiu:  guns  by  eliminating  this  laniuage 


from  the  bill.  The  fact  is  that  here  is 
one  of  our  great  weapons  in  the  cold 
war  and  we  ought  to  use  it. 

I  say  to  my  friends  In  opposition,  that 
if  there  is  some  other  count i-y  whicTi 
has  a  plan  based  upon  the  potentialities 
of  economic  freedom,  as  is  the  second 
5-year  plan  in  India,  we  should  name 
that  country  and  propose  an  amendment 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  wish 
to  give  our  support  to  that  cotmtry. 
Such  an  amendment  would  have  my 
support.  I  intend  to  support  the  fight 
for  economic  freedom  around  the  world. 
so  that  political  freedom  will  take  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  we  must 
win  men  over  to  our  side,  wherever  tl:e 
country  is  located. 

There  Is  a  case  for  India,  and  I  think 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  ours  to  mention  India 
specifically  In  the  bill,  and  to  that  extent 
make  It  clear  to  the  Indian  people  that 
we  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
them  In  the  fight  for  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  an  im- 
portant statement. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  every  section  deals  with 
specific  countries  and  specific  amounts? 
On  page  10  we  find  the  following; 

Besides  Korea  and  Vietnam  defense  siip- 
p>ort  Is  programed  in  fiscal  1959  for  10  other 
countries:  Spain.  Greece,  Iran.  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Cambodia.  China  (Taiwan),  Laos, 
Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  is 
worried  for  fear  that  mentioning  Iran 
might  adversely  affect  and  offend  the 
feelings  of  other  countries  which  are  not 
specifically  mentioned.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  the  report.  In  which  we 
confine  defense  support  to  10  countries, 
and  name  them  specifically.  India  is 
not  one. 

Anyone  reading  the  report  will  find 
specific  mention  of  40  different  coun- 
tries, showing  how  much  each  Is  to  get. 
We  have  had  aid  to  Yugoslavia  In  mu- 
tual-security bills  for  5  years.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  proposal  to  de- 
vote particular  attention  to  one  speci- 
fied country.  As  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  pointed  out,  40  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  live  In  Asia.  Asia  Is  the  key  to 
our  security. 

We  are  not  considering  whether  an 
original  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
but  whether  we  should  .strike  language 
fi-cm  the  bill,  which  action  might  cause 
repercussions  which  would  be  felt  not 
only  in  India,  but  all  over  Asia.  We 
would  be  taking  affirmative  action 
against  India.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  that  part  of  the  world,  I 
remind  him  that  we  have  frequently 
spoken  of  the  mistakes  made  in  our 
China  policy.  We  should  be  concerned 
lest  we  lose  another  golden  opportunity 
in  another  part  of  the  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  strengthening 
mj'  case. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  merely  wish  to  com- 
ment on  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts said  about  other  countries  being 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  What  he  says 
is.  of  course,  accurate.  Nevertheless.  I 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy 
statement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  go  even  further 
when  we  include  in  the  bill  language 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  implementation 
of  a  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
countries  mentioned,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  specific  grants,  we  are  im- 
plementing the  policy.  We  are  going 
further  than  the  language  with  respect 
to  India.  We  are  implementing  a  pol- 
icy. All  we  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
we  want  the  Indian  people  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  believe 
we  can  do,  biised  upon  the  facts  as  they 
develop,  to  be  of  assistance  to  India's 
so-called  second  5-year  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  fine 
and  well-reasoned  argument  he  has 
been  making  in  opposition  to  the  pond- 
ing amendment.  I  have  hitherto  pub- 
licly committed  myself  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I.  I 
should  like  to  do  so  again,  and  state 
my  further  conviction. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  security 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  the  unsound  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  assistance  in  the 
debate.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DiRKSEN). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  apol- 
ogize for  detaining  the  Senate  any  fur- 
ther on  this  matter,  but  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make  which  I  believe  should 
be  m  the  Record,  following  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
lias  said. 

I  thought  that  somewhere  in  the  rec- 
ord there  might  be  an  embracing  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Department  of  State. 
However,  I  notice  at  page  304  of  the 
hearings,  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Rountree.  of  the  State 
Department: 

I  am  not  .sure  that  It  Is  desirable  to  single 
out  a  particular  country  from  many  nntlons 
which  do  have  urgent  requirements  for  aid. 

I  have  gone  through  the  hearings,  and 
Mr.  Rountree,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  says,  "I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  desirable." 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  policy,  or  whether  It 
to  be  directed  by  the  Department  of 
State.  It  may  be  that  we  have  97  Secre- 
taries of  State.  However.  I  am  always 
a  little  timid  about  venturing  into  this 


field.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  In  effect,  said,  "Well, 
when  we  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  not  a  commitment."  What  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  discern- 
ment of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Senate?  What  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  say  in  its 
report?  Let  us  look  at  page  7.  I  wish  to 
read  only  a  paragraph  from  the  report: 

The  Indian  second  5-year  plan  Is  now  In  a 
critical  phase.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  let  the  Indian  people  know  that 
tiie  Congress  supports  the  efforts  tliey  are 
making.  The  amendment  will  also  let  the 
executive  branch  know  that  the  Congress 
approves  of  stops  to  aid  India.  And  most 
Imixjrtant.  It  will  serve  as  a  sttmuhis  to 
American  efTorts  to  enlist  other  free  coun- 
tries in  a  united  assault  on  India's  economic 
problems. 

The  amendment  is  a  statement  of  policy. 

Either  I  can  understand  the  English 
language  or  I  cannot.  This  language 
has  only  one  significance  to  me.  I  wish 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  amendment 
for  a  moment.  It  states  that  it  is  the 
sen.se  of  Congress  that  we  provide  as- 
sistance to  India.  I  regard  that  as  a 
moral  commitment.  How  are  we  to  pro- 
vide the  a.ssistance?  It  says  we  are  to 
provide  the  type  that  is  necessary,  the 
magnitude  that  is  necessary,  and  for  a 
duration  that  is  necessary.  It  says  ade- 
quate assistance.  Someone  else's  Ideas 
of  adequate  and  mine  may  be  entirely 
different. 

However.  I  shall  have  to  sit  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  when  this 
matter  comes  along  and  pass  on  the 
question  of  adequacy.  When  the  testi- 
mony comes,  I  may  have  one  view;  the 
Department  of  State  may  have  other 
views.  Once  this  language  is  written 
into  the  bill,  they  will  point  an  accusing 
finger  and  say,  "You  will  have  betrayed 
a  commitment  of  Congress  to  India  if 
you  fail  to  provide  aid  of  a  certain  type, 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  for  a  certain 
period,  and  in  an  amount  which  is  ade- 
quate." 

For  what  purpose?  To  complete- 
that  is  what  it  says — to  complete  the 
current  progiam.  How  far  complete  it? 
Successfully.  That  Is  what  It  says.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever  en- 
coimtered  a  moral  commitment  in  my 
life,  but  if  I  have,  this  is  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  two 
groups  who  will  be  reading  the  lan- 
guage. We  will  be  reading  it.  We  may 
.say  it  is  only  a  gesture.  They  will  read 
it  in  Bombay,  they  will  read  it  in  New 
Delhi.  They  will  read  it  in  Calcutta. 
They  will  read  it  up  in  Kashmir.  They 
will  read  it  in  Karachi.  It  will  be  for 
them  also  to  say  whether  it  was  a  com- 
mitment or  not.  It  takes  two,  because 
it  is  a  two-way  street. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  tie 
our  hands  now.  very  well.  But  I  want 
to  be  on  record  this  afternoon.  While 
this  is  the  6th  day  of  June,  1958.  thia 
matter  will  start  cooling  a  little  bit,  and 
we  will  forget  about  the  solemnity  and 
about  the  Importance  of  the  language 
we  write  Into  the  bill  today.    Therefore 


I  wish  to  be  sure  that  my  hands  are  not 
completely  tied  before  I  make  what  I 
think  is  a  proper  protest. 

I  wish  to  add  one  thought  before  I 
conclude.  The  State  Department  and 
the  President  direct  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  have  .seen  no  statement  from 
the  President  on  this  point.  I  have  seen 
no  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  repeatedly  testified  as  to 
the  importance  and  the  significance  of 
India  in  the  whole  world  picture.  How- 
ever, here  is  Mr.  Roiintree.  from  the 
State  Department,  testifying  at  page  304 
of  the  hearings: 

I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is  desirable  to  single 
out  a  particular  country  from  many  na- 
tions which  do  have  urgent  requirements 
for  aid. 

That  statement  makes  good  sense  and 
seems  to  me  to  state  a  good  policy.  I 
intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  the  Bridges  amendment 
so  that  It  will  be  in  good  technical  form. 
The  language  is  at  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.        The 

amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Ci.erk  On  page  34.  line  1. 
it  is  propo.sed  to  substitute  the  follow- 
ing for  section  2: 

Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  parasrrnph  (o  thereof  and  addliif; 
the  following:  "and  In  their  efTorta  to  com- 
plete their  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment. " 

Mr  MOSE  Mr.  President.  T  wi.sh 
to  make  a  brief  comment  on  what  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
The  language  he  stresses,  which  states 
that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congre.ss  that  we 
.shall  provide  support  of  a  type  and  mag- 
nitude and  duration  and  adequacy  that 
will  a.s.sist  India  to  complete  Its  plan 
succe.v-fully.  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  preceding  language,  which  says 
that  we  would  join  with  other  nations. 

We  arc  not  saying  that  we  alone  are 
going  to  provide  the  support  of  a  type 
and  magnitude  and  duration  and  ade- 
quacy to  a&sist  India  to  complete  success- 
fully its  current  program  for  economic 
development  We  say  that  we  are  going 
to  join  with  other  nations.  That  makes 
it  perfectly  clear,  it  seems  to  me.  by  an 
implication  that  strikes  one  immediately 
that  we  do  not  undertake  this  project 
alone,  but  that  we  are  going  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  providing  for  the 
success  of  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  quite 
right.  He  sits  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Any  proposal  for  any  aid 
to  India  must  run  the  gamut  from  an 
authorization  proposal  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.     I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

However.  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  make  clear  to  India  that  we  are 
willing  to  join  with  other  nations  in  do- 
ing our  share.  I  believe  it  is  clearly  im- 
plied that  we  will  do  our  share,  and  that 
It  is  for  us  to  decide  what  Is  our  share, 
in  view  of  our  economic  conditions  at  any 
given  time,  in  view  of  the  world  situa- 
tion at  any  given  time,  and  In  view  of 
the  development*  In  India  at  any  given 
time  We  are  not  proposing  to  write  a 
blank  check  for  India  today.     We  are 
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proposing  to  say  to  India  that  it  is  our 
policy — and  we  are  also  saying  It  in 
effect  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government— that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  executive  branch  should 
try  to  work  out  a  support  program  with 
India  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
V.  hich  will  make  its  second  5-year  plan 
successful. 

It  is  clearly  intended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  or  by  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  favor  the 
amendment,  nut  that  we  write  a  blank 
ch'^k.  but  that  we  only  say  to  India: 
"We.  in  cooperation  with  other  nations, 
will  help  you  try  to  make  your  pro;,'ram 
a  success  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  make  two 
observations.  1  he  first  is  that  under 
exi.sting  law  and  under  present  policy 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  helping  to  re- 
habilitate the  railways  of  India.  There 
Is  ample  authority  to  help  India  with- 
out making  a  policy  statement  of  any 
kind.  That  is  the  lirst  thing.  Second. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon  that  I 
took  full  account  of  the  word  "join' 
when  the  section  of  the  bill  speaks  of 
joining  with  other  nations.  I  see  in  that 
the  nece.s.sity  for  an  auxiliary  program 
to  the  ICA  or  MSA  progiam  for  one  par- 
ticular country.  That  is  when  our  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  will  really  bet  in 
to  overwhelm  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  do  not  think  it  i.s  the  intention  of 
the  amendment  to  set  up  an  auxiliary 
program,  but  only  that  v.e  strike  this 
blow  in  our  country's  defense  in  the  cold 
war  with  Russia  by  saying  to  the  people 
of  India,  through  tins  language.  "We 
want,  to  be  of  help  to  you,  and  wc  will 
Join  other  natiorus  in  a  program  which 
will  help  you  to  effectuate  the  economic 
program  you  have  in  m;nd." 

Of  course,  we  have  not,  in  this  debate 
laid  out  the  blueprint,  of  the  second  5- 
year  program  Perhaps  we  should. 
Suffice  to  say  it  is  an  economic  program 
which,  if  it  can  be  .successfully  imple- 
mented, will  go  a  long  way  in  taking 
India  away  fiom  the  threat  of  commu- 
nLsm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  .ubsequently  .'^aid ; 
Mr.  President,  I  legret  exceedingly 
that  I  have  had  to  b'?  absent  from  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  proposed  oy  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridces).  I  have  hac  to  preside  at  im- 
portant and  previously  scheduled  hear- 
ings for  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgan- 
ization, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
my  views  on  United  States  policy  toward 
India  are  well  know:i.  I  summarized 
them  as  recently  as  "^Vednesday  after- 
noon of  this  week,  on  the  Senate  floor. 
My  remarks  may  be  found  on  pages 
10109-10110  of  the  Cc  ncression.vl  Rec- 
ord for  June  4.  1958. 

I  f  aid  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  was  no  single  urea  of  the  world 
where  American  forei;n  policy  is  being 
more  closely  watched,  or  more  elfcct.vely 


t«st«d,  and  In  the  large,  strategic,  dem- 
ocratically-oriented subcontinent  of  In- 
dia. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  view  the 
pending  amendment  with  such  dismay. 
It  would  delete  from  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  one  of  the  truly  significant  and 
constructive  additions  made  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  can 
only  repeat  now,  what  I  said  2  days  ago, 
that: 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  does  add 
a  critically  important  new  statement  of 
national  policy  toward  India,  and  I  wel- 
come that  statement  enthu.siastically. 
The  dlstingui.shed  junior  Senator  from 
Ma'sachu.sctts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  and  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper]  de.scrve  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  their  initiative  in 
obtaining  the  inclusion  of  thi.s  new  policy 
statement.  I  was  happy  to  support  it. 
I  earne.stly  hojje  that  the  statement  will 
be  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  will  thereafter 
turn  their  attention  in  a  meaningful  and 
deliberate  way  to  the  implementation  of 
this  ma.lor  new  commitment  to  help  India 
succeed. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  join  others  who 
have  spoken  in  urging  the  defeat  of  the 
Bridges  amendment,  and  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDITrc  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

I  Mr    DIRKSEN  1. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges  1  was  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  his  amendment. 
I  thhik  I  am  free  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous con.':eiit  request  in  his  behalf  that 
the  amendment  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  strike  out  section  2.  as 
amended.  The  yeas  and  iiays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  KNO'WXAND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  parliamentaiT 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  few  words  I 
have  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges],  of  course  I 
would  rather  not  encumber  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  clarify  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  withdraw  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether,  as  a  result,  the  pending  ques- 
tion will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
strike  out  section  2. 

Mr.  KNO'VVLAl^D.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  WiU  stale  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     On  this  question. 

the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
have  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerri,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O  M.-VHONEY],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson i  would 
each  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  Utc 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  B.^RRETTl, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ives  I, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
M.\ftin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  RevercombI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salton- 
stall  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Barrett!  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Ives].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
ScHOEPPELl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstali  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 35 


Anderson 

Brlrker 

rrs«>  6  Dak 

Boall 

Bridges 

Chavez 

Bennett 

Butlpr 

Ciirtls 

E.b.e 

Capehart 

Diikotn 
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Dworshak 

Jordan 

Russell 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Stennls 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Frear 

Langer 

Thurmond 

aoldwater 

Lausctie 

Tliye 

Hoblltzell 

Malone 

Walklns 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Williams 

Jenncf 

Potter 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Honnlngs 

Morse 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

M'irton 

Bush 

Hill 

Murray 

Canson 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Piislore 

Case,  N  J. 

Jackson 

Payne 

Church 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Clarli 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Purtcll 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Douglaa 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Elleuder 

Magnuson 

Smith.  N   J. 

Flanders 

Munsfleld 

Sparkman 

Fulbnght 

M  irtin.  Iowa 

Svmington 

Gore 

Mcrielliin 

WUey 

Green 

McNamara 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Barrett 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Martin.  Pa. 

Sohotppcl 

Ives 

O'Mahoney 

Yar borough 

Johnston.  S 

C.    Revercoinb 
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So  Mr.  Bridges'  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.   KNOWLAND  obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  apreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  I  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  1  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DELAY  OF  SUBMISSION  OP  PLAN 
FOR  FUIURE  CONTROL  OF  PROP- 
EIRTY  OF  MENOMINEE  TRIBE — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ore'Ton. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  that 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  6322, 
relating  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  has 
been  pending  several  days.  I  have  de- 
layed calling  up  the  conference  report 
until  now,  because  both  the  distin- 
guished Senators  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr.  ProxmtreI 
desired  to  be  on  the  floor  so  that  they 
could  make  brief  observations  about  the 
conference  report.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  if  he  will  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  present  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  that 
purp>oseT 


Mr.    KNCWLAND. 

purpose. 


T    yield    for    that 


Mr.  NEUBERGER. 
tor  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
arjreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
avtiendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6322)  to  provide  that  the  dates 
for  submission  of  plan  for  future  con- 
trol of  property  and  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Menominee  Tribe  shall  be 
delayed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vot«'s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
63221  to  provide  that  the  dates  for  submis- 
sion Of  plan  for  future  control  of  property 
and  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Menomi- 
nee Tribe  shall  be  delayed,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  a.s  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  a  further  amendment 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "December  31. 
1958."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  Febrvniry 
1,  1959." 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  "there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, iin  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
such  expenditures  from  tribal  funds,  or  the 
sum  of  $275,000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser 
amount",  aiid  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  an  amovint  equal  to  all  of  fcuch 
expendltureH  Incvirred  prior  to  the  date  this 
sentence  becomes  effective,  plus  one-half  of 
such  expenditures  Incurred  thereafter,  or  the 
sum  of  $275,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser 
amount." 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "December 
31,  1958."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Febru- 
ary 1,  1959  " 

On  page  3.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31.  1958."  and  insert  in  lleti  thereof 
"February  1.  1959  " 

Richard  L.  Nettbergeh, 

Frank  Church, 

Arthur  V  Watkins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Jamf-s  a   Haley. 

Ct.AIR  Engi.e, 

Wayne  N   AsptnaIX, 

A.  I,     MlI.l.ER, 

E  Y  Berry, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  NEUBERGE2^.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
This  is  a  matt<>r  of  great  Importance  to 
the  two  Senators  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  order  and 
silence  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legl.sla- 
tion  ha.s  beon  the  .sub.ioct  of  exten.sive 
consideration  in  the  House  and  in  Uie 


Senate.  On  April  29,  the  conference 
committee  met  to  resolve  certain  dif- 
ferences in  the  measure  as  it  had  been 
pa-ssed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
After  a  thorough  discus-sion  of  all  the 
Issues  in  duagreement,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Jill  was  agreed  to,  with  cer- 
tain minor  changes. 

Before  submitting  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  I  consulted  with  the 
two  able  Senators  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
language  in  the  bill.  Both  Wisconsin 
Senators  expres.sed  great  concern  about 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  tribe  for  the 
co.sts  of  the  termination  program.  I 
might  say  that  H.  R.  6322,  a.s  passed  by 
the  Senate,  provided  that  the  Indians 
would  be  reimbursed  for  only  one-half 
of  .such  costs,  or  a  maximum  of  $275,000. 
whichever  was  the  le.s.>-er  amount. 

At  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation, I  agreed  to  return  to  conference 
with  our  colleagues  from  the  House  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  language  that  would 
treat  the  Indians  more  liberally  in  terms 
of  financial  assistance  during  the  time 
the  termination  program  is  in  progre.ss. 
Yesterday  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees again  met  to  di.scuss  the  issue  of 
reimbursement  for  the  Menominees, 
Language  has  been  agreed  to  which.  In 
my  opinion,  is  much  more  favorable  to 
the  Indians. 

The  recommendation  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  all  of  the  costs 
of  the  Menominee  terminal  program  in- 
curred from  1954  until  H.  R.  6322  be- 
came effective.  Thereafter,  until  the 
f^nal  termination  date  of  December  31. 
1960,  is  reached,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  Menominees  for 
one-half  of  any  additional  expenditures 
incurred. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  In- 
forms me  that  it  estimates  that  the 
Menominees  will  have  incurred  expenses 
through  fiscal  1958  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $130,000.  Under  H.  R.  6322. 
It  is  intended  that  those  expenses  will 
be  fully  reimbursed,  if  they  are  approved 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  as  proper 
costs  of  the  termination  program.  I 
understand  further  that  the  overall  cost 
of  terminating  the  reservation  may  not 
exceed  $200,000  If  this  is  an  accurate 
estimate,  the  cost  to  the  tribe  would  be 
only  $35,000,  or  one-half  of  the  differ- 
ence between  $200,000  and  the  $130,000 
which  the  FYderal  Government  will  pay. 
Certainly  this  is  more  favorable  to  the 
Indians  than  the  previous  language, 
under  which  the  tribe  would  have  had  to 
pay  one-half  of  all  costs,  or  $100,000. 

I  might  add  that  the  Klamath  In- 
dians in  my  own  State  do  not  enjoy  so 
favorable  an  arrangement  as  do  the 
Menominees,  since  under  the  present  law, 
the  Klamaths  must  pay  one-half  of  all 
termination  expenses,  and  those  costs  are 
very  substantially  greater  than  the  Wis- 
consin group  has  to  bear. 

I  believe,  all  things  considered.  H.  R 
6322  is  a  very  reasonable  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

We  have  been  very  fair  to  the  Me- 
nominee Tribe  My  own  Klamath  Tribe 
did  not  fare  so  well,  althouch.  of  course, 
the  Senate  has  subsequently  passed  our 
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Klamath  Purchase  Act.  S.  3051.  which 
will  benefit  that  great  tribe  if  the  bill  also 
passes  in  the  other  btdy. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  For  .he  record  let  me 
say  that  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
has  asked  to  have  ans *ered  the  question 
I  am  about  to  propound.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  clarified  the  matter, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  answer 
in  the  Record.  Woul  1  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment p. c vide  reimbursement  for  ob- 
ligations as  well  as  expenditures  in- 
curred by  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  do  so,  provided  such  ex- 
F>enses  are  approved  ty  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  accordi.ig  to  the  under- 
sUinding  I  have. 

Mr.  WILEY.  As  I  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  bil  ,  subject  to  such 
condition,  there  would  be  full  reimburse- 
ment of  the  obligat  ons  if  they  were 
previously  approved  ty  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  tribe  wanted  to 
have  that  matter  claiified,  and  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  so. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so.  I  have  discus.sed  this  question  not 
only  with  the  senior  .Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  also  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  likewise  expressed 
genuine  concern  aboit  the  matter.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  expenses  in- 
curred up  to  the  date  II  R.  6322  becomes 
law  will  be  taken  cari  of  by  the  Federal 
Government,  if  they  lave  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  t  le  Interior. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fun  her  ,> 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  '  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  conference 
report  relating  to  te  mination  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  he  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe.  Frankly  I  had  hoped  that 
the  leqislation  would  be  justifiably  re- 
vised so  as  to  adhere  to  the  original  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  provide  full  reim- 
bursement to  the  Menominee  Tribe  for 
costs  of  termination- -at  least  through 
this  year. 

Regrettably,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
here to  the  policy  of  Jull  reimbursement 
only  until  the  enactn  ent  of  the  legisla- 
tion; theieafter.  the  Menominee  Indians 
must  bear  one-half  ol  all  costs  of  termi- 
nation, I  point  out  tliat  thrusting  upon 
the  tribe  a  heavy  financial  obligation 
at  this  time  may  seriously  disrupt  termi- 
nation plans. 

Based  on  previous  Menominee-Federal 
relations,  the  tribe,  ;n  good  faith,  has 
gone  ahead  with  formulation  of  plans 
for  distributing  tribi  1  funds  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  as  well  as  terminating  Fed- 
eral  control  over  tribal   affairs. 

Now — in  midstream,  so  to  speak — an 
attempt  is  being  mad"?  to  partially  with- 
draw Federal  support.  This,  I  believe, 
is  extremely  unfair. 


The  proposed  legislation— H.  R.  6322— 
also  contains  a  necessary  extension  of 
dates  for  submission  of  plans  for  termi- 
nation of  Federal  control,  as  well  as  for 
final  withdrawal  of  jurisdiction.  While 
these  dates  are  not  as  liberal  as  we  might 
wi.sh,  the  tribe  has  stressed  that  it  will 
definitely  try  to  meet  the  deadlines. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  making  a  de- 
cision between  two  alternatives — neither 
of  which  is  .satisfactory:  First,  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  of  its  undesir- 
able reimbunsement  provision;  or,  sec- 
ond, accept  the  bill,  rather  than  run  the 
ri.sk  of  having  the  legislation  expire  at 
the  end  of  1958  without  a  workable  plan 
for  distribution  of  tribal  property  and 
withdrawal  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
tribal  affairs. 

Realistically  .speaking,  the  outlook  for 
more  favorable  legislation  this  session 
is  practically  nil.  It  would  appear  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  choose  the  least  unde- 
sirable of  these  alternatives. 

Thus,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  accept — rather  than  oppose — this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received  a 
telegram  from  Wisconsin's  attorney 
general,  Stewart  Honeck,  also  chair- 
man of  the  Menominee  Indian  Study 
Committee,  affirming  the  position  I  have 
just  expressed.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  telegram  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  most  unhappy  with  the  present 
recommendation  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. We  cannot  risk  pioceeding  without  an 
extension  bill  and  therefore  most  reluctantly 
agree  to  the  present  proposal. 

Stewart  G.  Honeck, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
because  I  know  he  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. After  all,  we  see  compromises 
effected  every  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  committee.  The  Senator 
has  been  very  gracious  and  very  co- 
operative, and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  generous  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  know 
both  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  his  able  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  realize  that  I  have 
done  everything  I  could  for  the  Menom- 
inee Tribe.  The  Menominee  Tribe  is 
cared  for  very  generously  under  the 
reimbursement  provisions  of  the  Ter- 
mination Act,  more  generously  than  was 
the  Klamath  Tribe  of  my  own  State. 
as  I  have  explained.  I  doubt  if  any 
Senator  could  be  more  fair  than  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Perhaps  we  can  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  elected  a 
member  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  statement  of  my  aijle  senior 


colleague  [Mr.  Wiley].  Like  him.  I  had 
hoped  for  more,  as  did  the  attorney 
general.  I  still  believe  the  Menominee 
Indians  deserve  more.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  extremely  generous  and  patient 
in  the  time  and  attention  he  has  given 
to  this  matter. 

He  has  listened  very  carefully.  He 
has  been  under  great  duress,  and  he  has 
handled  himself  admirably.  I  think  he 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  courtesy 
and  consideration,  for  which  I  am  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  Senators  from  Wisconsin.  I 
should  like  to  say  for  the  Record  that 
the  fact  that  we  returned  to  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  and  extended  the 
amount  of  funds  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  Menominee 
Tribe,  is  a  tribute  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  the  sub- 
mission of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FUND  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jer.-^ey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me']' 

Mr.  K:>I0WLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  like  myself  who  believe  that 
technical  assistance  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
less  developed  nations  were  very  glad  to 
see  the  United  States  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal for  a  special  projects  fund  in  the 
U.  N.  General  Assembly  last  year.  The 
resolution  embodying  the  propo.<^al  was, 
with  only  minor  modifications,  adopted 
unanimously.  Even  the  delegates  from 
the  Communist  bloc  joined  in  supporting 
it  despite  the  criticism  they  earlier 
leveled  at  it. 

The  special  projects  fund  was  con- 
ceived as  a  way  of  supplementing  the 
existing  United  Nations  technical  as- 
sistance program.  This  in  large  part 
consists  of  fellowships  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  special  proj- 
ects fund  is  to  carry  this  process  a  step 
further  by  making  it  possible  to  institute 
the  training  and  gather  the  economic 
data  within  a  country — make  the  sur- 
veys, assess  resources  and  their  poten- 
tialitie.s — needed  to  put  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  to  effective  use.  It  will  not 
in  itself  provide  capital  but  rather  is 
designed  to  provide  the  necessar>'  brid.ne 
from  technical  as.'iistance  to  actual  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  productive 
employment  of  capital. 

The  reaction  to  the  United  States 
proposal  was  most  heartening.  Its  sig- 
nificance was  indicated  in  a  comment  of 
Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  in  a 
press  conference  following  adjournment 
of  the  General  Assembly  last  December. 
He  said : 

I  would  highlight,  first  of  all,  the  special 
protects  fund  d'^cislon  which  opens  new  pos- 
sibilities  for    tlae   developmeiit  of   economic 
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assistance  In  forms  which  are  not  open  to 
all  those  various  political  objections  which 
we  know  only  too  well.  It  may  have  opened 
the  door  to  a  much  more  active  contribution 
both  of  the  United  Nations  Itself  and  of 
member  governments.  With  the  very  keen 
sense  of  the  Imfxirtance  of  this  problem 
which  you  know  I  have,  I,  of  course,  regard 
this  as  a  major  achievement.  I  may  re- 
mind you  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
representative  In  commenting  upon  It.  used 
the  word  "milestone"  which  Is  a  very  strong 
word,  and  I  for  one  would  agree  with  him. 

The  warm  reception  thus  accorded 
United  States  initiative  in  this  area 
makes  many  of  us  particularly  ."^orry  to 
note  that  the  mutual  security  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  continues  the 
mandatory  reductions  in  the  United 
States  percentage  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program.  The  provisions  approved  by 
the  House  committee  which  would 
stabilize  the  United  States  contribution 
at  40  percent  for  the  next  few  years 
seem  to  me  to  be  far  more  realistic  in 
terms  of  real  United  States  interest. 

Representative  Judd  put  the  matter 
well  in  his  testimony  on  this  point  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreit^n  Relations. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  pcitinent  parayraphi;  from 
Mr.  JuDDs  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  brlntjs  us  to  the  question  of  how 
much  the  United  States  share  of  such  a  fund 
should  be.  Secretary  Wilcox  has  already 
referred  to  this.  You  will  recall  that  In  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  largely  on  the 
Initiative  of  this  committee  of  the  Senate, 
a  provision  was  Incoroorated  In  th.e  mutual 
security  legislation  that  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  U.  N.  technical  assistance 
program  must  go  down  from  45  percent  in 
the  current  year  to  38  percent  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  not  more  than  33^3  percent 
In  the  following  fiscal  year  and  thereafter. 

I  supported  in  the  House  a  similar  limita- 
tion, except  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  re- 
duction. All  durlnsr  the  years  since  I  was  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Health  A.'semhly  In 
1950,  I  have  been  insisting,  first,  that  It  is 
not  good  for  any  internattonal  agency  to  be 
dependent  on  any  one  country  for  more  than 
a  third  of  Its  budget.  And  second,  that  after 
those  years  of  experience  with  the  United 
Nations,  it  ought  to  be  p^s^iible  now  to  cut 
down  our  American  contribution  and  get 
others  to  Increase  their  contributions  cor- 
respondln<»ly. 

I  still  think  those  arguments  are  valid  as 
far  as  the  re'jular  administrative  budgets  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  various  special- 
ized agencies  are  concerned.  But  when  I 
realized  the  desperate  need  of  these  countries 
for  the  kind  of  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment that  this  special  projects  fund  could 
give,  and  when  I  saw  their  Incapacity,  In 
fact,  to  make  the  larger  contributions  in 
U£f.ble  currencies  that  would  be  necessary, 
and  when  I  saw  how  relatively  insignificant 
would  be  the  additional  amount  of  money 
required  of  us  In  comparison  with  our  total 
expenditures  in  this  field,  and  when  I  saw 
how  great  Its  value  would  be  both  in  aotual 
work  accomplished  and  in  favorable  psycho- 
logical reactions,  I  felt  strongly  that  the 
United  States,  In  Its  own  Intelllrrent  long- 
term  Interest,  oi-ght  to  offer  to  stabUize  our 
contribution  to  the  proposed  sjiecial  projects 
fund  at  about  40  percent  for  the  next  few 
years.  Otherwise  the  fund  Just  will  not  come 
Into  being — and.  In  fact,  the  existing  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program  will 
have  to  be  contracted.    That  Is  already  hap- 


pening under  our  reduction  this  year  from 
60  to  45  percent. 

Our  original  contribution  to  United  Na- 
tions technical  assistance  was  about  60  per- 
cent. That  has  been  reduced  to  45  percent — • 
a  cut  of  one-fourth— during  the  last  6  years. 

If  we  follow  existing  legislation,  we  have 
to  go  down  to  38  percent  next  year  and  33' 3 
percent  the  following  year.  That  Is  a  26  per- 
cent further  cut  In  the  next  2  years  below 
the  year's  level. 

In  cutting  our  share  25  percent  In  6  years, 
we  have  taken  the  fat  out,  If  there  was  fat 
there.  If  we  go  ahead  now  and  cut  26  per- 
cent more,  an  even  larger  percentage.  In  the 
next  2  years,  the  actual  reHUlt  will  nut  be 
to  get  other  countries  to  incrca.se  their  share 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  re- 
sult will  be  to  start  the  program  downhill 
Instead  of  uphill.  The  Job  Just  wont  get 
done  and  we  will  be  defeating  our  own  ob- 
jectives. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  to  reduce  otir 
share  of  tiie  program's  budget  from  50  to 
45  percent,  which  is  what  we  did  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Is  a  10-i)ercent  cut.  To  go  down  as 
existing  law  requires,  from  45  to  38  percent 
In  the  coming  year  Is  an  additional  15-per- 
cent cut.  Now,  if  the  cut  of  10  percent  In  the 
current  year  has  produced  a  two-or-three- 
million-dollar  reduction  In  the  proi^ram,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  most  of  the  other  con- 
tributing countries  Increased  their  con- 
tributions. Just  what  will  a  further  cut  of 
15  percent  this  coming  year  do? 

There  Isn't  any  question,  Mr  Chairman, 
but  that  If  we  go  through  with  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  existing  legislation,  we  will 
defeat  tlie  very  purpo.se  we  had  In  starting 
the  technical  assistance  program,  which  Is  to 
help  these  less-developed  countries  get  on 
their  feet,  give  them  the  capacity  to  Improve 
the  living  standards  of  their  people,  and 
give  them  the  will  and  ability  to  defend 
their  newly  won  Independence.  Unless  they 
become  able  to  do  that,  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  security  and  peace  for  ourselves. 

I  think  we  ought  to  change  our  position 
and  stabilize  our  contribution  at  40  percent 
for  the  present,  not  as  a  concession  to  others, 
but  as  a  smart  move  for  our.selvrs. 

In  the  first  place.  It  will  enable  us  to  do 
more  for  less,  as  Secretary  WUcox  has  Just 
pointed  out.  Our  money  will  go  further  be- 
cause, for  every  dollar  we  contribute,  they 
will  put  In  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That 
means  2' 2  times  as  much  money  available 
as  when  we  pay  the  whole  cost,  as  In  our 
bilateral  programs.  And  If  the  United  Na- 
tions technical  assistance  programs  falter  or 
fall,  our  own  Interests  will  require  that  we 
expand  our  bilateral  programs.  Isn't  It  bet- 
ter to  pay  40  percent  of  the  bUl  than  100 
percent? 

Again,  the  United  Nations  program  will 
have  more  technicians  and  experts  from 
other  countries,  who  are  Just  as  well  quail- 
fled  as  ours,  and  many  of  whom  are  more 
effective,  because  they  are  willing  to  live 
more  simply  and  closer  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  work.  Also  more  of  them  can 
speak  other  languages. 

Furthermore,  they  will  often  work  for 
lower  salaries  than  you  can  get  equally  com- 
petent Americans  for.  In  short,  under  this 
proposal  we  can  Increase  by  2' 2  times  the 
amount  of  money  for  technical  a.'-.slstance 
and  development,  and  can  do  the  Job  more 
efficiently. 

A  second  benefit  Is  that  we  will  win  more 
confidence  abroad.  Giving  more  of  our  as- 
sistance through  such  a  muUllatcral  fund 
will  decisively  refute  the  propaganda  that 
we  are  economic  Imperialists,  willing  to  as- 
sist only  when  we  can  do  It  bilaterally  so 
that  we  can,  allegedly,  make  the  recipient 
countries  our  economic  satellites. 

Third,  we  will  get  more  good  will,  be- 
cause It  will  enable  the  recipient  govern- 
ments to  get  out  from  under  the  Commimlst 
chargie  that  they  are  prejudicing  their  real 
Independence  In  taking  aid  bilaterally  from 


the  United  States.  The  Communists  don't 
want  their  economies  to  be  strong;  they  want 
them  to  deteriorate  until  the  CommunlsU 
can  take  over.  We  do  want  them  to  b« 
strong.  To  the  extent  that  the  ctjuntrlcs 
are  able  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  their 
pe<iple  and  strengthen  their  Independence, 
they   achieve    their   objectives — and   ours. 

Fourth,  by  winning  more  confidence  and 
good  will,  we  will  gain  more  Influence.  1  am 
convinced  that  Uie  best  way  to  increase  our 
Influence  Is  not  to  ti7  so  hard  and  so  ob- 
viously to  Increase  our  Influence.  To  help 
them  do  what  they  want  most  to  do — achieve 
economic  development — In  ways  that  win 
appreciation,  confidence,  and  good  will,  will 
give  us  greater  Influence  than  will  legalistic 
strings. 

Fifth,  we  wUl  greatly  strengthen  those  gov- 
ernments. 

And  sixth,  we  will  get  more  sUbllUy  In 
the  world  and,  therefore,  more  progress 
toward  the  overall  political  objectives  of  all 
of  our  policies  and  programs,  namely,  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world  which  means 
our  own  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Judd's  views  are  shared 
by  the  entire  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  On  December  11. 
1957.  they  wired  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Re  percentage  of  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  U.  N.  expanded  technical  a.sslstance 
program  and  proposed  special  projects  fund. 

As  Department  aware,  Coneressmen  Judd 
and  Carnahan  plan  effort  in  ConKress  to  get 
revision  In  legislation  to  permit  United  State* 
contribute  40  percent  to  UNETAP  and  pro- 
posed si>eclal  projects  fund,  rather  than  re- 
duction to  33 'i  percent  now  provided  In 
mutual-s»curlty  legislation. 

USOADEL  fully  In  accord  this  position  and 
urpcs  Department  revise  United  States  posi- 
tion on  percentage  issue  to  assure  executive 
branch  support  Jltdd  and   Carnaxan   efforts. 

The  State  Department  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Wilcox  in  the  same  hear- 
ing as  follows: 

A  percentage  limitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
be  a  good  thing.  Properly  set.  I  think  It  does 
stimulate  oUier  cortirlbutions.  and  It  does 
Impose  a  necessary  sense  of  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

There  may  be  times,  however,  when  the 
battle  of  a  few  percentage  p  >lnts  can  be  won 
at  considerable  cost  to  us  In  good  will  and 
cooperation  from  other  countries.  I  feel  that 
this  danger  does  exist  with  respect  to  the 
present  {jerccntage-llmltatlon  provisions  of 
this  law. 

One  Other  point  in  this  connection  de- 
serves mention,  I  believe.  The  bill  as 
pa.sesd  by  the  House  would  permit  local 
cost  assessments  paid  by  the  recipient 
countries  to  be  included  in  reckonin:*  the 
total  amount  contributed  to  the  techni- 
cal assistance  program.  Since  1954.  the 
local  costs  have  normally  been  required 
from  countries  receiving  the  services  of 
the  U.  N.  technical  assistance  experts.  So 
long  as  they  are  paid  into  the  central 
fund  and  audited  as  are  other  contri- 
butions, includint;  our  own,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  excluding  them  in  estimating 
the  percentage  we  will  contribute. 

For  the  1938  technical  assistance  pro- 
pram  they  are  e.'-timated  to  amount  to 
$3.1  million  or  3  percent  of  an  overall 
estimated  contribution  from  all  coun- 
tries of  $101.9  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inclusion  of  these 
costs  in  figuring  the  United  States  con- 
tribution can  hardly  increase  the  United 
States  contribution  by  any  substantial 
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amount.  The  effect.  h(  wever,  on  others 
of  thus  recognizing  th»  full  effort  they 
are  making  would.  I  believe,  be  substan- 
tial in  stimulating  and  encouraging  even 
greater  endeavors.  Fcr  these  rea.sons, 
I  hope  the  House  provisions  on  both  these 
points  will  prevail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  a.ssociate  myself  w.th  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  Irom  New  Jersey 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the 
ver\'  great  contribution  which  can  be 
made  by  the  United  Nations  Special 
Projects  Fund  as  part  of  tlie  U.  N.  Ex- 
panded Technical  Ass  stance  Program 
as  dealt  with  in  section  7  (b)  of  the  bill 
which,  in  the  ver.sion  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  diflers  from  the  cor- 
responding' provision  in  the  version  of 
the  bill  which  was  pas;  ed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  my  colleague  has  explained,  if  the 
provision  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
version  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
retained,  then  the  percentage  our  coun- 
try can  contribute  will  decline  to  38  per- 
cent in  1959  and  to  33'  )  percent  in  1960. 
whereas  the  House  h£is  fixed  the  per- 
centage at  40  percent. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  op- 
posed, in  the  United  Nations,  the  Spe- 
cial United  Nations  Fund  For  Economic 
Development,  which  is  called  SUNFED, 
because,  in  substance,  ihe  United  States 
felt  that  it  was  unwise  and  would  rather 
hinder  the  development  of  underdevel- 
oped area.";,  becau.^e  both  they  and  we 
would  be  biting  off  fur  more  than  we 
could  chew  or  digest  and  because  there 
was  no  guaranty  whatever  that  the 
program  would  be  adequately  financed. 
Neverthele.s.s,  Mr  President,  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  have  backed  SUNFED 
very  strongly;  and  the  only  means  by 
which  we.  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  have  been  able  to  hold  off  the 
establishment  of  SUNFED  which  we 
considered  unwise  at  thi.s  time  has  been 
by  means  of  the  astoundingly  able  job 
which  has  been  done  by  Congressman 
Judd  in  the  U.  N  General  A.s.sembly's 
last  session  in  getting  adopted  the  reso- 
lution for  the  Special  Projects  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  Special  Projects 
Fund  will  constitute  the  link  between 
straight  technical  assistance  and  more 
extensive  development,  by  providing  for 
planning  for  projects  and  for  institutes 
in  which  people  can  be  tatlght  how  to  ad- 
minister these  projects  when  they  are 
financed.  If  we  fail  to  go  along  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  will  be 
yielding  the  benefit  of  an  important  gain 
for  our  point  of  view  made  in  the  U.  N. 
For  these  reasons.  I  think  the  course 
of  greatest  economy  and  greatest  effi- 
ciency is  for  the  Senate  to  join  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  favoring  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and  I  com 
mend  that  course  very  strongly  to  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WASHINGTON  AREA  AIRSPACE 

PROBLEM 
Mr.    STENNIS.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 


Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  the 
current  and  growing  critical  problem  of 
airspace  in  the  Washington  area  em- 
phasizes the  immediate  and  urgent  need 
to  do  something  about  it  now,  and  not  in 
the  distant  or  indefinite  future. 

The  Subcommitee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 
has  the  main  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending the  authorizations  which  are 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary installations,  including  airbases. 
Currently  we  are  considering  S,  3756, 
the  fiscal  year  1959  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  Two  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill;  one  for  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $18  million, 
and  one  close  to  $20  million  for  the  Air 
Force.  These  authorizations  if  ap- 
proved are  to  be  utilized  in  the  expansion 
of  Andiews  Air  Force  Base  and  the  John 
Tower  Air  Facility  located  at  Andrews. 
The  services  have  indicated  that  they 
propo.se  eventually  to  move  their  flying 
operations  from  Boiling  and  Anacostia 
fields. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  arising  from 
the  multiple  utilization  of  airspace  by 
military  and  civilian  aircraft.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  airspace  problem  in 
Washington  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acute,  even  as  it  is  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  countiy.  I  feel  strongly,  and  I 
know  that  other  committee  members 
agree  with  me.  that  Congress  can  no 
longer  approve  the  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  military  air  facilities  in  heav- 
ily populated  centers  without  covering 
thoroughly  the  airspace  problem, 

A  few  days  ago  we  took  preliminary 
testimony  from  Navy  and  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses concerning  their  plans  to  move 
air  operations  from  Boiling  and  Ana- 
costia. At  that  time  the  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  they  proposed  to  move  as  soon 
as  the  construction  of  adequate  facih- 
ties  at  Andrews  were  completed.  One 
witness  indicated  that  such  a  move 
might  be  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year  1963  before  Boiling 
and  the  MATS  terminal  at  National 
Airport  would  cease  to  be  used.  The  ear- 
liest possible  date  mentioned  in  the  testi- 
mony was  some  time  late  in  1960.  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  this  is  not  early 
enough. 

We  all  understand  that  the  services 
have  many  military  requirements  con- 
stituting the  operation  of  aircraft  in  the 
Washington  area,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  regardless  of  these  re- 
quirements some  additional  vigorous  and 
prompt  action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  ease  the  situation,  even  if  it 
means  that  on  a  temporary  basis  we  must 
find  substitute  solutions  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mihtary. 

In  1957,  there  were  280.000  flights  from 
National  Airport,  of  which  7,700  were 
MATS  aircraft.  At  Boiling  there  were 
42,000;  at  Anacostia,  72,000.  Andrews 
also  was  a  busy  airport  with  222,000 
flights.  This  makes  a  total  of  about 
626.000  aircraft  operations  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  annually  of  which,  if  these 
figures  taken  from  the  testimony  are 
correct,  only  a  litle  more  than  270,000 
were  civilian.  These  figures  sound  fan- 
tastically high;  but  they  are  taken  di- 


rectly from  testimony  given  the  commit- 
tee on  May  26.  so  I  assume  they  are  cor- 
rect— at  least  accurate  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Today,  I  asked  Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Chair- 
man of  the  Airways  Modernization 
Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  Air  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  and  discuss  the  problem. 
We  found  General  Quesada  highly  in- 
formed on  the  subject  and  most  co- 
operative. We  indicated  to  General 
Quesada  that  we  wanted  not  only  a  tem- 
porary solution  for  the  interim  period, 
but  also  a  permanent  one  predicated  on 
long-range  planning. 

I  suggested  to  General  Quesada  that 
he  check  with  the  services  involved,  and 
review  the  possibility  of  immediately 
moving  certain  of  the  proficiency  and 
other  military  flying  operations  from  the 
Washington  area  to  outlying  areas,  even 
if  such  required  conditions  which  would 
not  be  considered  satisfactory  to  meet 
all  military  requirements  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  General  Quesada  readily 
agreed  to  make  such  an  investigation, 
and  promised  to  give  the  Committee  a 
report  within  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes  increasingly 
obvious  that  we  must  soon  find  a  definite 
solution  to  the  airspace  congestion 
which  in  the  past  few  months  has  re- 
sulted in  so  many  tragic  fatalities.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of  those 
disasters  could  have  been  avoided 
through  long-range  planning.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  must  move  as  many  of  these 
flying  activities  as  possible  away  from 
our  cities  and  congested  areas,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  master  plan.  I  make  these 
remarks  both  to  emphasize  the  problem 
once  more  and  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  I  call  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  give  every  cooperation  to  General 
Quesada  in  his  survey,  and  to  move  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

I  suggest  that  immediate  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  lessen  the  areas  air 
traffic — even  if  that  requires  the  trans- 
portation of  pilots  to  other  fields,  such 
as  Patuxent  or  Norfolk,  for  their  pro- 
ficiency flying.  This  was  one  of  the 
main  items  we  asked  General  Quesada 
to  weigh, 

Mr.  President,  we  look  forward  with 
great  interest  to  his  report  in  10  days' 
time. 

PROGRAM  OP  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO 
REPUBLIC  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 
FOR  HOSPITALIZATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  messaee  from  the  House  in 
connection  with  House  bill  6908,  a  bill  to 
authorize  modification  and  extension  of 
the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  certain  veterans,  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  tl.e  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    a   message    from   the 
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House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  6908,  wliich  was 
read  as  foliows: 

In  the  House  or  Representatives.  U.  S.. 

May  2S.  1958. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2.  4. 
5  6  7  8.  9,  10.  11.  12,  and  13  to  the  bill 
(H    R    6908)    entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 


Puac^e  which  was  finally  included,  after     ^""^munism  wherever  it  exists.     I^  ^  a 
discussion.     It    reads     as     menacing  international  conspliacy^  For 


considerable 
follows: 

Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  rettirn 
to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allleB.  of  any  mili- 
tary firearms  of  United  States  manufacture 
wliether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  im- 
proved   in    condition    in    foreign    countries. 

modirtcation  and  exrenslon'^of  t^he^prog^rm     mi.  Prohlbltk,n  shall  ^not^ext^cnd_^to   small      j-^-fa,"^  p^^t  of  my  remarks  a  stal^- 

of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines   for    the    hospitalization    of    certain 

veterans,    to   restore    eligibility    for    hospital 

and  medical  care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  ^j^^^  amendment  comes  at  the  end  of 

Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  residing  In  ^^        ^^^     j^         ^  j^  relates  tO  muni- 

the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes"  and      ^f"'" "   ,\j.   j 


that  reason  I  propose  shutting  olT  any 
future  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  discuss  the 
amendment  for  hours:  but  I  have  stated 
the  main  issue.  I  think  all  Senators 
know  the  story.     I  rest  my  case  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


arms  and  ammunition  which  have  been 
changed  and  so  substantially  transformed 
as  to  become  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 


concur  therein;  and 

That  the  House  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Hou.se  has  agreed  to  all  Senate 
amendments  to  this  bill  but  one.  That 
amendment  deals  with  ehgibility  stand- 
ards of  veterans. 

With  the  approval  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Lab<M-  and  Public  Welfare,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  P..  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  de.sk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Legislative  Ci.erk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  48.  line  4.  before  the 
comma,  to  insert  the  words:  "furnished 
to  foreign  governments  by  the  United 
States  under  this  act  or  any  other  for- 
eisn  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  not  printed,  but  it  is  very 
brief,  and  I  shall  read  it  in  order  that 
Senators  may  follow  it. 

On  page  48.  line  4.  before  the  comma, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words:  "fur- 
nished to  foreign  governments  by  the 
United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foieign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States." 

The  background  of  this  amendment  is 
that  in  the  House  the  committee  had  in- 
serted certain  language  in  the  bill. 
When  it  reached  the  floor  the  so-called 
Sikes  amendment  was  adopted,  reading 
as  follows : 

Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  (other  than  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Ita  allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion furnished  to  foreign  governmnnta  by 
the  United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy)   offered  .some  lan- 


I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  very  much 
impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  relation  to 
any  arms  which  had  been  furnished 
under  the  Mutual  Aid  Act  or  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

There  was  considerable  sentiment  In 
the  committee— though  it  does  not  fin- 
ally reveal  itself  in  the  language  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate— to  the  eJTect 
that  in  dealing  with  other  arms  we  were 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  should 
come  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  otlicr  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  foreign  trade. 
It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  mutual-aid  program, 

I  .should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Green  1,  to  .see  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.   KNOVirL.\ND  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  line 
3.  immediately  after  "Sec.  5."  it  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  insert  "<a)". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
It  is  propo.sed  to  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (which  relates  to 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  143.  Prohibition  of  a.s.sl.stance  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland:  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  act  to  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland  after  the  expiration  of  60  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of   1958." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  it.  Members  of  this  body  know 
whether  they  approve  or  do  not  approve 
rolling  out  the  red  carpet  and  strength- 
ening Communist  governments  sucli  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.     I  am  against 


ment  which  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  BRincrs 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  once 
again  faced  with  the  question  of  foreign-aid 
policies  and  programs. 

Since  adjournment  la«t  Au^ist.  n  number 
of  events  directly  bearing  on  this  question 
have  occurred.  Those  relating  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  are  the  concern  of  my  remarlts  at 
this  time. 

As  I  understand  State  Department  poMrr. 
it  is  to  grant  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  a« 
n  calculated  gamble,  hoping  those  govern- 
ments will  assert  independence  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  B.  The  administration  contends  It 
Is  to  our  best  Interest  to  encourage  national 
communism  which  would  thereby  crack  the 
solid  wall  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  hardly  en- 
dorse this  rea.sonlng  On  the  contrary  only 
last  November  Tito  called  It  a  "stupidity"  to 
assert  either  Yugoslavia  or  Poland  was  cul- 
tivating national  communltm.  He  said  they 
are  not. 

Gomulka  has  called  for  greater  ties  with 
the  Soviet  and  signed  the  November  Com- 
munist communique  which  reaffirmed  the 
International  nature  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

Poland  voted  more  often  against  the  United 
States  position  in  the  session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  fall  than  Russia  did. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  voted  against  the 
UN  resolution  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Its  action  against  the  Hungarian  people 
In  the  freedom  revolt. 

Poland  voted  against  a  rescilution  xirglng 
admUssion  of  Sjuth  K  irea  to  the  United 
Nations.     Yugoslavia  abt  tained. 

Poland  voted  against  a  U.  N.  resolution 
urging  unification  oX  Korea.  Yugoslavia 
at>stalned. 

Yugoslavia  formally  recognized  Commu- 
nist East  Germany.  Poland  has  had  diplo- 
matic relations  with  East  Germany  since  the 
latter   government   was  set   up. 

Poland  attended  the  Russian  40th  anni- 
versary celebration  In  Moscow  last  Novem- 
ber. Tito  did  not,  but  he  called  for  full 
unity  of  all  socialist — meaning  Communist — • 
forces. 

Nevertheless  In  less  than  a  year,  the 
United  States  had  extended  $193  million  in 
aid  to  Poland. 

And  Yugoslavia  continues  to  receive 
American  assistance. 

There  are  some  people  who  sincerely  con- 
tend that  Tito's  brand  of  communism  Is 
not  the  dangerous  brand  of  communism 
that  Khru.shchev'8  Is. 

There  are  some  people  who  contend  the 
Gomulka  government  reprccents  a  n\ove  for 
Polish  Independence  from  Moscow. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  statements  made  by  both  Tito  i  nd 
Oomulka  that  clearly  and  firmly  show  that 
Tito  and  Gomulka  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists  and  that  they  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  national  com- 
munism. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  oX   the 
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Library  of  ConfrreRs  at  the  direction  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

This  pamphlet  gives  historical  data  on 
Tito  and  on  Gomulka.  It  la  dated  October 
11.  1957.  and  so  is  fairly  up  to  date. 

Tlie  very  first  eentenoe  regarding  Tito 
quotes  the  dlctaU)r  of  Yugoslavia  as  sum- 
ming up  his  life  In  one  sentence.  Tito  de- 
clared "I  am  a  Communist  and  nothing  but 
a  Communist." 

If  Tito  says  he  Is  a  Communist,  we  should 
take  him  at  his  word;  and,  I  might  add, 
that  Is  one  of  the  few  statements  Tito  liaa 
made  which  I  consider  reliable. 

The  Hjuse  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee pamphlet  continues: 

"Tito  is  a  part  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  The  clash  with  SUlln  in  1948, 
It  is  true,  forced  Titos  reorientation  in  for- 
eign affairs  (reconciliation  with  Greece,  ac- 
ceptance of  military  and  economic  aid  from 
the  Western  Powers,  etc  )  but  in  no  tun  ia- 
mental  way  did  it  alter  his  political  faith. 
This  dlsput*  with  Stalin  was  primarily  a 
personal  aXTair,  a  power  struggle  between  two 
dictators,  and  njt  a  disagreement  on  tlie 
general   tenets  of  Marxlsm-Lcnlnlsm. 

"Tito  never  denied  the  'val.diiy'  and 
'truth'  of  Communi.'^t  doctrine,  but  he  con- 
tested Stalm's  right  to  Impinge  upon  his 
own  domain  and  Stalin's  refusal  to  tolerate 
'little  Slalins"." 

Referring  to  a  1957  interview,  the  pam- 
phlet states  that  Tito  acknowledged  there 
w.-is  some  diOerence"  bttween  communism 
In  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R  He  has- 
tened to  add  that  "there  are  not  big.  Ideo- 
logical diOercnces. 

He  said  further,  accordinf;  to  the  pam- 
phlet, that  "we  have  the  same  aim— that  is  to 
i..^y_'the  building  of  toclahsm  and  com- 
munism." 

According  to  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  pamphlet.  Tito  and  Go- 
mulka met  m  1957  and  reamrmed  their  ties 
to  Moscow  without  reservation.  Here  are 
the  exact  words; 

"At  the  end  of  his  recent  conferences  with 
Premier  Gomulka  of  Poland.  Tito  and  the 
Polish  dictator  again  reamrmed  their  ties  to 
Moscow  without  rosorvatlon. 

•When  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn 
Russia  for  the  bloody  reprisals  against  the 
HungaHan  patriots,  both  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia dutiluily  voted  against  such  con- 
demnation." 

In  conclusion,  the  pamphlet  declares: 
•Before,  during,  and  after  World  War  II, 
Tito  has  invariably  shown  hlm«;elf  to  be  a 
dedicated  Communist  A  powerful  Ideolog- 
ical affinity  binds  him  firmly  to  Ms  Com- 
munist brethren.  During  the  last  few  years, 
in  fact,  he  has  clearly  moved  closer  to  a  po- 
litical alignment  with  Moscow.  Titos  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  life,  the  nature  of  his 
regime,  and  his  inflexible  commit  nrent  to 
communism  all  militate  against  a  lasting 
rift  with  the  Kremlin." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
the  same  pamphlet  Issued  by  the  Hou.se 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  regard- 
ing Premier  Gomulka  of  Poland.    I  quote: 

■  Gomulka  does  not  have  any  Intention  of 
abandoning  the  Communist  system;  on  the 
contrary,  while  his  'road  to  socialism'  may 
dlfter  from  the  Russian  one,  it  Is  still  a  road 
to  socialism.  Although  he  has  made  a  few 
adjustments  to  the  local  situation  In  Po- 
l.md,  he  insists  upon  carrying  out  the  tenets 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  a  position  which  sim- 
ply means  that  the  problems  he  faces  will 
never  be  solved  as  long  as  he  or  any  other 
Communist  Is  In  power. 

"Gomulka  has  made  his  position  abun- 
dantly clear.  He  denies  being  a  •national 
C.->mmunlst.'  staling  that  this  concept  Is  an 
An>erlcan  Invention. 

•'To  prove  this,  he  emphasizes  that  his 
program  Includes  the  main  alms  of  every 
Communist  Party,  which  he  describes  as: 
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"(1)  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Commu- 
nists; 

"(2)  the  establishment  oX  a  Communist 
dictatorship; 

"(3)  nationalization  of  Industry,  collectl- 
tlvlzatlon  of  agriculture,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  planned  economy;  and 

"(4)  promotion  of  International  com- 
munLsm  In  foreign  affairs." 

Let  us  consult  Mr.  Gomulka 's  own  words. 
According  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
pamphlet  I  have  here,  Gomulka  has  said: 

••There  are  only  two  camps,  two  roads — the 
road  to  socialism  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  road  to  capital.sm  and  Im- 
jjerlallsra  repref.entcd  by  the  United  States. 

'•I  realize  very  well  where  the  future  of 
the  PoUrh  nation  and  of  the  Poll.sh  working 
class  lies — It  Is  not  With  the  West.  ' 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  this  further  statement  of  Gomulka : 

"If  there  Is  anyone  who  thinks  that  It  Is 
possible  to  kindle  anti-Soviet  moods  in  Po- 
land, then  he  is  deeply  mistaken.  No  at- 
tempt to  sow  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  find  a  response  among  tlie  people  of  Po- 
land." 

Mr.  President.  I  take  these  statements  at 
full  face  value.  I  think  the  American  people 
siiould   take   them   at  full  face   value. 

V.'e  made  the  great  mistake  of  not  taking 
nif.cr  at  his  word.  Let  us  not  make  that 
mistake  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  urpre  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  deny  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges). 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges). 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  ( when  his  name  was 
called ) .     On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the   distinguished   senior   Senator  from 
Florida  1  Mr.  Holland]  .     If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay;"  if  I 
were   permitted   to   vote   I   would   vote 
••yea."    I  thei-efore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming   IMr.    O'MahoneyI,    the    Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  would  vote  '•nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  John'pton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona 
(Mr.  Hayden)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Barrett), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ives). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScnoEPPELj  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Revercomb],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  S.al- 
tonstall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr.  B.*.r- 
RETTl  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  IvesI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr. 
Schoeppel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  -'yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

YEAS — 22 

Brlcker  Ervin  Russell 

Bridges  Goldwater  B-nith.  Maiiie 

Butler  Hru.'-ka  Talmadge 

Capehart  Jenner  Thurmond 

Chavez  Jordan  Williams 

Curtis  Kuowiand  Y'ouug 

Dworshak  Malone 

Eastland  Potter 

NAYS— 54 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N   J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

El  lender 

Flanders 

Fulbnsht 


Barrett 
Byrd 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Gore 

Green 

Henulngs 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hoblitzell 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Juvits 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Langer 

I.ausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 


M.Namara 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Payne 

Proxmire 

Purtell 

Smatherg 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thye 

Watkins 

Wiley 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Tretii  Johnston.  8. 


Hayden 
Holland 
Ives 


Ken- 
Long 
Martin.  Pa. 


I 


II 
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Revercomb 

Robertson 
Saltonstall 


Schoeppel 
Yax borough 


McClellan 

Murray 

O  Mahoney 

So  Mr.  Bridges'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"6-5-58— D"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  63,  between 
lines  4  and  5,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Amend  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  The  term  'value'  means^ 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  exccFS  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chiipter  1  of 
title  I,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehahlll- 
tatlng.  or  modlfylnpc  such  equipment  or  ma- 
terials prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip- 
ment or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I,  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili- 
zation reserve,  or  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
Which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
that  it  Is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such 
equipment  or  materials  In  the  mobilization 
reserve,  the  average  grows  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnlshin:.}  agency,  adjusted  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  deteimlne  to  be  appro- 
priate for  condition  and  market  value,  but 
In  no  Instance  shall  such  adjustment  result 
In  a  price  In  excess  of  the  average  gross  cost 
of  such  equipment  and  materials;  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma- 
terials furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  eqvilpment  and  materials. 

"In  determining  the  gross  cost  Incurred  by 
any  agency  In  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces- 
sories, or  other  materials  used  in  the  courpe 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall 
be  priced  In  accordance  with  the  current 
standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency." 

On  page  63,  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(2) ." 

On  page  63,  line  7,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "i3) ." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  discuss  the  pending  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  review,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coUeaRues,  the  course  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign-aid  program  from  its  in- 
ception. 

During  and  soon  after  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  this  Nation  began  a  pro- 
gram of  aiding  peoples  throughout 
Western  Europe,  tlie  Middle  East  and 
the  Far  East,  who  were  badly  hurt, 
either  financially  or  otherwi.se  by  the 
war.  I  assume  that  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  the  Uruled  States  is  the  only 
nation  which  ever  fought  a  war.  defeated 
its  enemy,  and  then  turned  around  and 
gave  aid  and  assistance  to  its  former 
enemies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
go  into  the  details  of  how  such  a  course 
came  about.  My  objective  at  this  time 
is  to  describe  how  an  aid  program  such 
as  was  started  by  this  country  after 
World  War  II  could  balloon  into  a  being 
of  mammoth  expenditures. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  fir.'^t  actual 
organization  designed  to  fuiiiish  aid  to 


destitute  peoples  which  the  United  States 
established,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
of  our  friends  across  the  seas,  was 
UNRRA.  although  prior  to  that  time,  we 
had  given  considerable  aid  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  the  French,  Italians,  and 
other  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  This 
aid,  at  the  beginning,  was  de\oted  pri- 
marily to  the  relief  of  actual  hardships. 
But  soon  relief  grew  into  rehabilitation; 
and  from  rehabiUtation  we  proceeded  to 
reconstruction. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  was.  in  a 
measure,  begun  when  UNRRA  was  estab- 
lished. Under  that  program,  although 
we  were  acting  in  association  with  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Uncle  Sam 
paid  73  percent  of  the  total  spent. 

In  pa.ssing,  I  wish  to  say  that  .soon 
after  the  war  I  vi.sited  many  countries 
which  had  received  aid  through  UNRRA. 
In  particular,  I  remember  going  to  Ethi- 
opia. There,  I  saw  more  than  2,000  di.sk 
plows  and  many  tractors  stacked  up.  and 
which  were  never  used.  Those  disk  plows 
and  tractors  could  have  been  of  value  to 
the  United  States;  but  we  deprived  our- 
selves of  them,  in  order  to  make  them 
available  to  our  friends  who  had  been 
hurt  by  a  cruel  war.  However,  the  man- 
ner and  method  in  which  UNRRA  was 
administered  remind  me  a  good  deal  of 
the  way  in  which  later  programs  ha\e 
been  administered.  There  was  then,  and 
there  has  been  since,  decided  waste  in 
all  these  program.s,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions. 

Up  to  the  dis.'^olution  of  UNRRA. 
United  States  expenditures  amounted  to 
approximately  $9  billion  in  grants  and 
from  seven  to  eight  billion  dollars  in 
loans.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  some  of 
this  will  be  repaid.  This  was  the  cost 
as  the  UNRRA  program  began  as  a  relief 
program,  as  I  have  just  stated  and  then 
moved  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
When  it  was  found  that  our  friends, 
who  had  contributed  some  funds  to 
UNRRA,  would  not  put  up  any  more  for 
the  new  field  of  reconstruction,  then  it 
was  that  big-hearted  Uncle  Sam  was 
asked  to  carry  the  entire  load.  Soon 
after  was  born  the  well-known  Marshall 
plan. 

I  wi.'^h  Senators  would  listen,  and  I 
hope  tho.'^e  who  are  not  present  will  read 
the  Record,  so  they  can  find  out  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  program  that  great  gen- 
eral, George  Catlett  Marshall,  asked  us 
to  embark  upon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ppologies  to 
make  for  the  vote  I  cast  in  favor  of  that 
original  program.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over, 
I  would  vote  for  it  again,  because  its 
original  concept  made  sense. 

It  was  to  assist  our  friends  acro?;s  the 
seas  who  had  been  hurt  by  a  most  cruel 
war. 

What  did  General  Marshall  say  about 
what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan? 

In  discussing  the  plight  in  which  Eu- 
rope found  itself  at  that  time.  General 
Marshall  said: 

It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  It  Is  able  to  do  to  assist  In  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  In  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  po- 
litical stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our 
policy  Is  directed  not  agalu£t  any   country 


or    doctrine,    but    against    hunger,    poverty, 
desperation,  and  chaos. 

Its  purpose  should  be  the  revival  of  a 
working  economy  In  the  world  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  emergence  of  social  and  polltlc.il 
conditions  In  which  free  Institutions  can 
exist  Such  assistance,  I  am  convinced, 
must  not  be  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  various 
crises  develop.  Any  aEslsUnce  that  this 
Government  may  render  in  the  future  should 
provide  a  cure  rather  than  a  mere  palllaUve. 

General  Marshall  continued: 
It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  efflcacloiu 
for  this  Government  to  undertake  to  draw  up 
unilaterally  a  program  designed  to  place  Eu- 
rope on  Its  feet  economically.  This  Is  the 
business  of  the  European.  The  Initiative,  I 
think,  must  come  from  E^irope. 

That  Is  what  General  Marshall  hnd  In 
mind.    That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  voted  for  the  original  Mar.shall  plan. 
Let  me  also  quote  from  General  Mar- 
shall's statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee   on    Foreign    Relations    and    the 
House    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs, 
He  said: 
Loans  should  be  made  to  cover- 
Remember,  he  said  loans. 
Loans  should  be  made  to  cover  Imports  of 
capital  equipment  and  raw  rrraterlnls  which 
will  directly  prodxice  the  means  of  repayment 
nnd    where   such   repayment   can    reasonably 
be   exi>ected.      At    the   same   time   every    en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  early  Initia- 
tion of  private  financing   so   as   to  eliminate 
as    far   as    possible    the    necessity    for    direct 
assistance  from   the  United   States   Govern- 
ment. 

That  was  General  Marshall  speaking. 
He  said  further: 

It  Is  obvloiM  that  the  basic  respon.slblllty 
for  European  recovery  rests  on  the  European 
countries  themselves. 

Again,  that  was  General  Marshall 
speaking. 

However,  this  Government  must  have  as- 
surance that  the  aid  It  provides  Is  effectively 
utilized  for  the  achievement  of  European 
recovery  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  little  difflculty 
in  securing  Congressional  approval  of 
such  a  program.  Nor  was  there  much 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  undertaking  a  program 
of  that  character.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  principles  enunciated  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall  were  simply  neglected.  His 
advice  was  not  followed.  We  proceeded 
on  a  program  that  has  deviated  entirely 
from  the  proposals  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  objective 
of  the  Marshall  plan?    I  repeat: 

The  objective  of  the  European  recovery 
program  submitted  for  your  consideration  Is 
to  achieve  lasting  economic  recovery  for 
Western  Europe;  recovery  In  the  sense  that 
after  our  aid  has  terminated,  the  European 
countries  will  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis. 

Again,  that  was  General  Marshall 
speaking,  this  time  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1948.  But.  Mr.  President,  through 
December  of  1957  we  have  spent  more 
than  $50  billion  on  aid  programs.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  to  last  not  over  5 
years,  and  the  amount  we  were  to  spend 
was  not  to  exceed  from  $15.1  billion  to 
$17.8  billion. 
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Again,  I  quote  the  author  of  that  pro- 
gram, readmg  from  page  6  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  under 
date  of  January  8.  What  did  General 
Marshall  say? 

Tlie  total  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
Is  now  put  at  somewhere  between  $15  1  bil- 
lion and  $17  8  billion.  But  this  will  depend 
on  developments  each  year,  the  progress 
made,  and  unforeseeable  variations  In  the 
weather  as  It  affects  crops.  The  overall  cost 
Is  not  capable  of  precise  determination  so 
lar  In  advance. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  the  firpt 
administrator  of  this  program,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  had  to  say  about  it.  Api>ear- 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  June  8,  1949 — I  was 
there  when  he  testified — Mr.  HofTman 
said,  as  is  found  on  page  35  of  the 
hearings : 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point.  It 
may  at  lirst  glance  seem  paradoxical,  but 
I  look  upon  the  European  recovery  program 
as  our  best  hope  for  bringing  Government 
spending  djwn  to  a  point  where  taxes  will 
not  be  BO  oppressive,  to  a  level  at  which  otir 
free  economy  Is  not  endangered. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

I  say  this  because  I  see  no  way  In  which 
our  tax  burden  can  be  reduced  substantially 
unless  the  threat  of  war  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  abnormal  mili- 
tary establishment  Is  reduced.  This  econ- 
omy cannot  go  on  indefinitely  spending  $15 
billion  or  more  a  year  for  military  defense. 

The  surest  way  1  know  of  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  so  that  we  may  reduce  our 
Military  Establishment  Is  to  carry  on  the 
recovery  program  to  the  point  where  a  free 


25  percent  above  prewar  levels  the  goal 
woiild  be  reached  and  we  could  move 
out. 

We  reached  that  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  yet  we  have  kept  the  pro- 
gram going  until  the  industrial  capacity 
of  Europe  today  averages  in  excess  of  168 
percent  of  prewar  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  that  aid.  with 
all  the  prosperity  which  we  have  brought 
to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  hope,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  that  they 
would  assist  us  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  today  at  the  ond  of  the  10th 
year  of  the  so-called  Marshall  aid  pro- 
gram, conditions  are  worse  insofar  as 
our  relations  with  our  ultimate  enemy, 
Ru.ssia.  are  concerned,  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  10  years.  It  looks  as  though 
the  more  money  we  spend  and  give  away 
to  our  friends  the  worse  conditions  be- 
come. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  this 
program  of  grants  and  credits  up  to  De- 
cember 31.  1957,  has  cost  the  United 
States  $02,144,000,000.  Of  thia  total  net 
grants  amount  to  $51  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  followed  the 
principles  which  were  outlined  by  Gen- 
eral  Marshall,   and   had   tried   to   help 


first  for  Western  Europe  alone,  not  In- 
cluding Turkey  and  Greece.  Thirty-six 
of  those  were  to  be  in  the  reserve  and  30 
were  to  be  active  divisions.  What  is  the 
figure  now?  It  is  now  down  to  12  or  14 
divisions,  and  a  few  of  those  are  still 
paper  divisions.  Almost  half  the  active 
divisions  now  in  Europe  are  American. 
Yet,  England  is  pulling  out  troops,  and 
is  also  lowering  taxes.  Everybody 
knows  what  has  happened  in  Prance  in 
recent  days. 

With  all  that.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  carrying  on  a  program  of  a."^sist- 
ance  to  those  people,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  now  are  better  off 
economically  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  past.  Production  in  Europe  is  the 
highest  In  the  history  of  France,  Eng- 
land, or  Germany. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later,  when  I  speak 
to  the  amendment  I  Intend  to  offer  for 
a  specific  cut  in  military  aid,  a  very  great 
amount  of  money  will  be  spent  among 
those  friends  of  ours  in  Western  Europe 
who  are  supposed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
us  In  carrying  the  load.  Our  friends 
were  supposed  to  do  all  this  on  their 
own.  but  Instead,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  called  upon  again  to  assist.  As  I 
have  said  on  many  occasions,  so  long  as 


people  help  themselves,  we  might  have     we  let  them  lean  on  our  shoulder,  be- 
gotten   somewhere.     But   this   program     lieve  me,  they  will  lean. 


has  simply  been  administered  in  such  a 
way  that  we  now  can  hardly  break  away 
from  it  overnight.  The  people  whom  we 
have  heU^d  for  the  past  10  years  now 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  us.     They  will 


Mr.  President,  all  of  us  love  this  coun- 
tiT  of  ours,  and  we  know  it  cannot  afford 
to  spend  at  the  rate  it  Is  spending. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  in  his  statement  In 
1949  that  we  could  not  afford  to  spend 
$15  billion  a  year  on  defense.     We  are 


not  make  the  moves  they  should.     What 

^  ^   ^  .       are  they  doing  to  help  us  in  an  attempt  now  spending'  over   $40   billion   a  year, 

and  aeif-susiaining  and  unified  Euroj^  la     ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  Asia  or  in  the  Middle  and  that  may  continue  indefinitely.    As 

t\?u^.i£^'sutes'UrJ^ot"herf^:rco"unrHes     East?     Instead  of  assisting  us,  they  are  surely  as  I  am  .-^peaking  today,  if  we  con- 


In,,  maintaining   the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world. 

That  was  what  Mr.  Hoffman  .said  when 
ECA  came  before  us  for  their  third  year's 
appropriation. 

Let  me  point  up  what  Mr.  Hoffman 
stated  was  the  goal  at  that  time. 

Senator  Cordon  asked: 

Now.  Mr.  HofTman.  let  us  assume  success 
at  the  end  of  1952  Let  us  assume  that  your 
target,  which  I  believe  Is  130  percent  of 
prewar  production,  haa  been  achieved  at 
that  time. 

And  Mr.  Hoffman  answered: 
I  think  the  goal  Is  a  little  less  than  that. 
I  think  it  Is  about  125  percent.  Senator. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoffman  indi- 
cated that  the  moment  the  Industrial 
capacity  of  Europe  could  be  increased  by 


harming  our  chances  for  peace. 

Senators  will  remember  that  last  year. 
during  the  Suez  Canal  crisis.  England 
and  France,  without  notifying  us — with- 
out saying  anything  to  us — proceeded  to 
attack  Egypt  and  caused  a  lot- of  harm 
and  damage.  Was  it  not  a  sad  state  of 
affairs,  after  we  had  assisted  them  to  the 
extent  we  had,  for  us  to  have  to  side  with 
Russia  on  the  question  involved? 

What  is  happening  today  in  North 
Africa?  Troops  and  materials  of  war 
which  we  sent  abroad  in  order  to  form 
that  sliield  against  aggression,  about 
which  we  hear  so  much,  were  used  and 
are  being  used  in  North  Africa  to  further 
Prance's  dreams  of  maintaining  a  colo- 
nial empire. 

Mr.   President,   when   NATO   was   or- 


tinue  to  spend  at  our  current  rate  and 
spread  ourselves  as  we  are  now  doing, 
we  are  going  to  bring  to  our  own  shores 
the  very  thing  we  are  fighting  against, 
namely,  some  kind  of  "ism." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into  detail 
on  these  expenditures,  although  I  have 
the  details  before  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  indicating 
the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign-aid  programs.  This  table  shows 
grants  and  loans  and  the  programs  for 
which  they  were  disbursed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ganized,   we  envisioned  66  divisions  at 

T\Bi.E  1  —Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits— By  -program-^  Posttrar  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Dec.  31,  1057;  calendar  year 

ended  Dec.  31,  1056;  and  calendar  year  1957  (by  quarter) 

[MUllons  of  dollars] 


Net  grants  and  credits 

Net  Krants  floss  conversions) - 

Gross  irants - 

Mutual  security 

Military  ali: 

Military  supplies  and  servlres  • ' 

MullilatiTal-foii-'triictiou  piOKram  coiitribulioni" 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

poptwar 
IMTiod 

rali'n'lar 
year  1906 

CaU'iiJar  year  Itt.") 

7 

Total 

January- 
Marcb 

A  pril- 
Juiie 

July- 
Sfptcmljer 

Orlolior- 
D<'t<'nilK,T 

82.144 

4.358 

4.451 

1,011 

1,232 

800 

1,407 

60.048 

4.383 

4.104 

1,017 

1,333 

810 

945 

54.965 

4.459 

4.184 

1,037 

I.35e 

826 

964 

40.33S 

1214 

3.921 

974 

1,271 

7«7 

9« 

18.977 

449 

2,571 
68 

2.306 

H>1 
21 

30 

449 
U 

1                    657 

i               u 

Il'l 


III 


!i»!i 


11 
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Tadle  I— Summary  of  foreign  grar,h  and  credits— By  program:^  PoMwar  period,  July  1,   1945,  through  Dec.  SI,  1957;  calendar  year 

ended  Dec.  SI,  1956;  and  calendar  year  1957  {by  quarter) — Coutinued 


[Mill  Ions 

jf  dollrtrs] 

Tntll 

post » ,ir 

|H'I  Uxl 

CaleniHr 
year  1966 

Calendar  year  1«57 

Total 

Jiiniiiiry- 
March 

Aprll- 
Juno 

July- 

SejUember 

Octoher- 
IJetvmtxT 

Net  grants  (le-w  convprsion?)— Continued 
Oross  Krants— Continued 

Mutual  security— ContinuM 

Other  aUl  (econonile  iin<l  teonnirr\l  assistance): 

Famine  and  other  uTKent  and  extraordinary  relief 

Other  2  *                       ---- ---- 

371 

an.  M2 

5.  HtU 
3,  443 
l.«0«i 

ino 

1,  46.1 

4 

1,  4U) 
2 

l'\ 
347 

1 

(•) 

/ 
443 

17 

2h8 

1 

It 
3.M 

1 

Lcud-leiise -— 

679 

1,227 

653 

Ort'i'k-Turkisli  aid - .-.-- ....... — ... -.-._ 

630 
122 

635 

6N0 
3H3 

261 

ail 

2.  Z"i7 
1.760 

/~\f  V|.tr                                                                                                                                ........ 

Surplus    utjncultunU    commodities    through    private    welfare 

186 
23 

166 

67 

3A 
18 

53 
23 

33 
17 

43 

Military  equipment  loans  ' M-- 

Chlnesc  mllltiiry  and  naval  aid M.. 

Infer- Amor iran  i>rotfraiiiS           ....„.................•--••-«••-- 

10 
22 

1 
75 

19 
19 

4 

a 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

9 

79 

31 

23 

16 

19 

\fiitiiAl  Herurltv  forelim  currency  funds  . - ...... ... 

1.009 

72 

79 

21 

23 

16 

19 

Mllltiiry  nl<l  collerllons  (for  a<lmltilstrnllve  expenses) ... M 
Other  iiUl  (economic-  and  technical  assistance)  counterpart 

69 

940 
133 
120 
490 

1« 
86 

13 

67 

3 

17 

3 
23 

3 
U 

4 

15 

ReviTsr  litid-leikse 

Cash  w iir; !(•<:< mnt  settlements  for  lend-lease  and  other  grants... 

('•') 

1S9 
301 

4 
4 

V i\T  iM'oiKiiiite  value 

3 

Keturn  of  military  e^iulpnient  loana  ' M.. 

j_ 

Met  credits  (includlnir  conversions)     ................... 

11,196 

-25 

346 

-6 

- 

-101 

-9 

463 

ICew  credits           . - .... 

13.703 

484 

980 

-120 

1 

123 

'  70 

l.U 

686 

Export-Import  liank  (for  own  account)  ... 

6,446 

233 

667 

61 

67 

460 

Plreet  loans . . 

6. 145 
301 

3.  IW 
2.  4U2 
1,492 

71 

513 

2.  257 

4.  824 
2.  675 

223 
lU 

639 

28 

5« 
3 

(') 

70 

83 

Cr  16 

427 

lyoiins  through  a^eut  baiiks 

42 

Hrltisli  Iiiiin       

229 
6 

313 

69 

53 

85 

117 

furplu.s  proiK'ity  (IncluilliiK  merchant  ships)...... 

1.^'iiil-leuse  (excluding  settlement  credits) 

Other 

15 

1 

609 

366 

1 

1 

(') 

(») 

(«) 

Plus  prior  grants  convcrte<l  into  credits 

634 

318 

12.5 
85 

224 

79 

162 
75 

123 

K\lK)rt-ImiK)rt  liank  (for  own  account) ......... 

80 

Direct  lonn.s 

2, 342 

3;« 

280 

»4 

641 

152 

3ns 

(.:,'i 

220 
46 
49 
24 
65 

ao 

71 

i.i 

lU 

82 
3 

75 

4 

73 
2 

Loans  through  tigent  banks 

1 

British  loan 

Mutual  security  " 

Surplus  |iroi)ertv  (Includlne  merchant  ships) 

34 

92 

la 

I'K-i 
13 

3 
21 

1 
15 

(') 

(•) 

15 
19 

109 

i 

35 
12 

2S 

9 

17 

Grants  com  erieil  into  credits .. 

O 

12 
5 

Lend-lease  (excluding  st'tllement  credits) 

Other  ' 

•  Orants  wn  transfers  for  which  no  payment  Is  expected  (other  than  a  limited 
percentage  of  the  foieien  currei\cy  "(^unterpnrt"  funds  generated  by  the  grant),  or 
which  ut  most  involve  an  otilinutlon  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend  aid  to  the 
United  States  or  other  coimtrles  to  achieve  a  common  objective.  Cre<lils  are  loan  <Ils- 
bursenients  or  truiisfers  under  other  agret'inents  whicii  v\\e  ri.se  to  si)eelflc  oblieatlons 
to  repay,  over  a  |M'rio<l  of  years,  usually  wiih  Interest.  In  some  Instatices  a.sslst- 
anw  has  l>een  givi-n  w  Ith  the  understanding  that  a  deel'-ion  :us  to  repayment  will  l>o 
made  at  a  later  (l;ite;  such  ivsslstance  is  iricluile<i  in  grants.  At  such  time  !is  an  agree- 
ment Is  reiiched  (or  repayment  over  a  |«'ri(Ml  of  years,  a  credit  Is  established.  Such 
credits,  cannot.  ;is  a  rule,  be  deilticle<l  from  si)ecific  grants  reconled  in  previous  i>erl- 
o<is.  an  a»liustnient  for  erunts  converted  Into  cre«llts  is  made  at  the  time  of  atrreonient. 
All  known  returns  to  the  U.  S.  tloverninent  stemming  from  grants  and  cre<llts,  other 
than  Interest,  are  taken  Into  account  In  net  grants  and  net  cre<lits.  The  measure  of 
foreign  grants  aiul  credits  Bener;\lly  Is  In  terms  of  goo<ls  delivered  or  shipiu'd  by  the 
I'.  iS.  llovernment,  servlce.s  rendered  by  the  U.  .'^.  Uoverninent.  or  ca.-;h  <lisbiirseil  by 
the  V .  S.  (lovernment  to  or  for  the  !ic<-ount  of  a  foreign  government  or  other  foreiirii 
entity.  The  (Joverninenl's  capital  Investments  In  the  International  Hank  ($(>;15 
million).  International  Fliianct>  C'oriMiratlon  ($35  million),  and  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  ($2,750  million)  are  not  IncliKled  |n  these  d:daalthoiigh  they  constitute  an 
additional  measure  taken  by  this  (lovernment  to  promote  foreign  economic  recovery 
and  development.  I'ayments  to  these  three  iii'^titutions  do  not  result  in  imme<li;ito 
enui\alent  aid  to  foreign  countries.  I'scof  availallc  iloliar  funds  Is  largely  iielerinini.<i 
by  the  managements  of  (he  institutions,  in  some  instances  subject  to  certam  ooutrols 
which  can  be  exercls«'d  by  the  U.  S.  (lovertiment. 

Further  definition  and  explanation  of  these  data  are  contained  In  the  Foreign  .Md 
supplement  to  the  .'^urvey  of  ('urrei\t  Hu-imss.  publishiHl  Noveml>er  19.52,  and  in  the 
explanatory  notes  to  the  aiux'tidixes  of  lh|.  .National  .\dv|.sory  Coimcil  on  Interna, 
lional  .Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  semiimnuul  reports  to  the  Tresideut  and 
to  the  t'ongre.ss. 

•  Includes  fore'cn  currencies  which  were  oi>t:iined  through  sale  of  agrlctdtural 
comuiud.ties  uuiler  I. tic  1  of  tho  ABricidturai  Tradu  Ucvclopmcnl  and  Assistanco 


Act  (Public  Law  83-490.  as  amended)  and  which  were  available  under  !«ec8.  104  d  ), 
(d).  fe).  an<l  (g)  for  exin-nditiire  without  charge  to  a  dollar  appropriation. 

'  Includes  mutual  security  program  aid  for  cf)mmim  u.s«'  items  which  are  to  be  used 
by  military  forces  of  nations  receivini!  assistance,  and  for  direct  forci>s  support,  when 
such  assistance  provlde<l  under  (re|>ealed)  sees.  123  and  124  of  Tublic  Law  x3-n\.\ 
as  amende<l.  was  administered  In  accordance  with  Chapter  r  .Military  Assistance, 
of  title  t  of  that  act.  Cash  transfers  are  Incluiled  iu  "Other  aid  (economic  and  tech- 
nical a.ssistanoe)";  see  footnote  4. 

•  Incltjiles  mutual  security  procrrnm  aid  for  economic,  development,  relief,  and 
technical  a.ssistance.  including  aid  for  these  pur|K>s<'s  from  military  aid  appropria- 
tions. Al.so  indudes  mutual  security  program  aid  from  a|>propnutions  for  iximmon- 
uso  items  which  are  to  be  us<h|  by  nilitary  forces  of  nations  reeeivmc  assistance,  and 
for  direct  forces  support,  when  such  a.'aistance  under  (rejienled)  s«'cs.  123  and  124 
of  I'ublic  Law  S3-66.5  was  a<lministert>d  In  acconlance  with  Chapter  3:  Defen.se 
SupiMirt.  of  title  I  of  that  act.  Also  Includes  transfers  of  funds  for  forces  sup|>ort 
(for  example.  In  Cambo<lia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam  (and  forces  of  France  localc^l  In  such 
states))  and  In  support  of  production  for  forces  9up[>ort. 

•  I>ess  than  $.'i»iO,()0(). 

•  Includes  donatums  through  rnlte<l  N'atlons  Children's  Fund  tinder  nuthority 
of  sec.  4iri  of  I'ublic  L.-jw  H|-4;j<).  as  amended  by  title  III  of  I'ublic  Law  h3~4M). 

'  "Military  e<|Uipmeid  lr>nns"  are  inclu<led  in  this  re|W)rt  as  part  of  mil  tary  grants; 
these  "loans"  are  ess<'iit  ally  transfers  on  an  Indeterminate  basis,  generallv  re<piirinK 
only  the  return  of  the  l<lentjcal  item,  if  avalablc.  In  essence  this  was  the  re<iiiire. 
ment  i>ertainlnR  to  wartime  lend-leu.se  IraJisfers  of  watercraft,  which  were  iucluili'<l 
as  gratit  transfers  in  these  data. 

•  Values  for  deliveries  of  materials  In  payment  of  principal  reportcl  as  eolleete<l 
by  the  (Jeneral  Servic«'3  .administration  on  difleiency  and  strategic  material  de\el- 
opment  loans  are  In  some  instane,>s  estimatcl  when  first  reported.  I<ii.<.il.M  d.t.j 
have  been  adjiiMcl  to  eliininale  obvious  (neKalivc)  bookkeeping  wljii.diueiiU  ai 
final  values  are  recordol. 

^•o'*.— rrograms  idenlined  by  M  are  included  In  "Military  grants"  In  table  X 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
we  made  loans  to  various  countries.  I 
hope  some  of  the  loans  will  be  repaid. 
I  have  high  hopes  that  particularly  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  will  be  repaid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 


part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
status  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
February  1934,  the  time  it  was  organized, 
to  December  1957,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ExHTBiT  C — Continued 
Statement  of  suhscriptions  to  capital  stock 
and  voting  potoer,  Sept.  10.   1957 — Con. 


Exhibit  B 
ExpoRT-lMroRT  Bank 

Cumulative  gtatetnmt  of  loans  and  nulhnrizrd  credits,  February  1934  lo  December  1957, 

inclusive 


Area 


Amount 


Autborlratlon 

Ant horlujt  ions  taken  over  by  other*,  witliout  rec-ourse  to 
F;\IM)rt  ImiKXt  Hank: 

I^itln  America 

K  urope 

Asia .- 


Cancellations  and  exi)lratlons. 


$28.  376.  .ViS.  27 

l»i8.  01 H.  79.^.63 

14,  000.  000.  00 


Plsbursoments...., .. .. . — 

Hi'piiymcnts .... . 

Out.Nlaniling  loan.* 

Author  if  at  Ions  not  dl«t>ursed 

Total  of  out.standlnR  loans  and  balance  of  authorizations 

not  disbursed — 

Lending  authority  assigned  by  bank  under  provlslotis  of 

rulille  Law  30.  K.3<i  Cong.,  for  cotton  iiiMU-anoe 

L'ucummitled  lending  authoruy 


Export -Import 
Hank  funds 


$5.  4.57. 166.  344.  (M 
2.  .'.a).  7.M1.  667.  38 
2.  936.  406.  676.  66 


$8,959,418,211.04 


2in.  39.'i.  ."^fiS  90 

1,377.  216. '.59,  80 


DlshnrsT'd    by 

olhiTS  at  Kxport- 

Imporl    Hank 

risk 


Amount 


$4H2,  9in.  221   1 5      $,■;,  940.  076,  565.  19 

4;t1  774  427  W        2.  S-'vl.  .^M,  09^  37 

4X,  la.".,  793   16        2.  9H4.  .M2,  469.  82 

1,  4J1,  729,  6^Z  75 


4.416,272.092.  :)7 
."in  nno.  'mio  no 

533,727.907.43 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  recently  in- 
creased the  borrowinR  capacity  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  $2  billion.  As 
I  recall,  the  bank  started  with  a  mere 
$250  million.  The  figure  is  now  up  to  $7 
billion  of  credit. 

This  corporation  is  owned  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  a  cap- 
ital of  $1  billion,  with  $6  billion  addi- 
tional for  lending  purposes. 

Aside  from  that,  we  are  heavy  sub- 
scribers to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  another  institution  which 
was  created  in  order  to  assist  people 
who  were  in  distress  because  of  war.  In 
that  institution,  with  a  capital  subscrip- 
tion stock  of  $92  million,  we  have  $35,- 
168,000,  or  38  percent  of  the  stock, 
which  we  subscribed  in  order  to  assist 
countries  in  rehabilitating  themselves. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  table  showing 
a  statement  of  subscriptions  to  capital 
stock  and  voting  power  as  of  September 
10.  1957.  in  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

EIxHiiirr  C 

International  F^inanci  Corporation 

Statement   of  .tub.scripfions   to  capital  stock 

and  voting  poicir.  Sept.  10, 1957 


Exhibit  C — Continued 

Statement   of   subscriptions   to  capital   stock 

and    voting   power,  Sept.   10,    1957 — Con. 


Subs<Tiptlons 

Voting  power 

M«ntH<r 

Amourit 
Mn  thou- 
sjin  Is  of 
dullar>) 

Percent 
of  total 

Ntim- 
Nt  of 
votes 

Percent 
oftolal 

Au.stralla 

.\u>lria 

llelglutU ...... 

2.315 
2,  4,ri 

2.40 

.  Wl 
2.70 

2.  AfA 
2,712 

2.J4 

.76 
Z61 

Member 


Subscriptions  Voting  lK)wer 


Amount  I  I  Vum-  | 

(in  thou-    Percent  ber  of    Percent 

san  Is  of  I  of  total  votes     of  tot, 

dollars) 


Bolivia 

Bra7il 

Iturnia 

Canada 

Cevlon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Deninaric 

Donunican 

Republic 

Ecuador 

Kpypt  •-. 

Kl  Salvador 

F.thiopla 

Finland 

Fran<v 

(lenn:aiy 

(hiatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Icel:ind-. 

India 

Indonesia 

Ir.in -■ 

Ira'i    

Israel 

Italy ■ 

Japan 

Jordan 

I,ef>iinon 

l.nx'-mhourg 

MexKO 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

PakU^um 

Panama... 

Paraguay 

Peru.-- 

Philippines 

Swe<len 

Thailand 


78 

,  Hvi 

llW'i 

.  600 

166 

388 

388 

22 

388 

753 

22 

35 

.590 

11 

:« 

421 

).815 

J,  fM 

22 

23 

11 

11 

1,431 

1.218 

372 

67 

1.994 

2,  769 

33 

M 

111 

720 

040 

9 

8.54 

1U8 

2 

16 

194 

16(i 

108 

ISU 


3, 


1. 


.08 
1.26 
.  18 
3.89 
.18 
.42 
.42 
.02 
.42 
.81 

.02 

.04 

.(V4 

.01 

.04 

.46 

6.29 

3.95 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

4.79 

1.32 

.40 

.07 

.05 

2.16 

3.00 

.04 

.05 

.12 

.78 

3.30 

.01 

.60 

i.au 

(') 

.02 
.21 
.18 

i.ao 

.16 


328 
1.413 
416 
3.8.50 
416 
6.38 
6.« 
272 

1.003 


.31 
1.34 

.40 
3.  6f. 
.40 
.61 
.61 
.26 
.td 
.95 


272 

.26 

28.1 

.27 

MO 

.80 

2<.l 

.25 

283 

.27 

671 

.fVt 

6.  Ot,.') 

.5.77 

3,90,5 

3.71 

272 

.26 

272 

.26 

261 

.25 

261 

.2.5 

4.68! 

4  45 

l,4t« 

1.  39 

622 

.:.9 

317 

.30 

300 

.28 

2.244 

2.13 

3,019 

2.87 

283 

.27 

aw 

.28 

361 

.34 

970 

,92 

3,296 

3.13 

2.59 

.2.S 

804 

.76 

1.3,58 

1.29 

2.52 

.24 

266 

.25 

444 

.42 

416 

.40 

1.3.W 

1   29 

389 

.37 

Suljscrlptlons 

Voting  power 

Member 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Percent 
of  total 

Num- 
ber of   1 
voles 

Percent 

of  total 

Turkey      

476 

1.108 

14.400 

35. 168 

'  116 

.51 

1.20 

15.58 

38.04 

.13 

726 

1,358 

14,650 

35,418 

366 

.69 

Union     of     South 
A  frica       

1.29 

T'niteil  Kingdom.. 

1  nited  .-States 

\\'iK*zuela  ... 

13.93 

33.67 

.35 

Totals 

92,446 

100.00 

1106,196 

100.  OU 

1  The  suKscrlption  of  Egypt  has  not  been  paid,  having 

be<  n  line  since  .\UR.  23,  19,5li. 
'  LvM  than  o.lUk'.  iHTc^nl. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  all.  In 
order  further  to  assist  foreign  countries, 
we  have  Public  Law  480,  which  is  the 
act  which  gives  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  authority  to  sell  surplus 
farm  commodities  abroad.  Through 
that  medium  Europe  will  receive  $160,- 
500,000  in  1959.  Countries  which  al- 
ready are  prosperous  will  receive  vast 
sums  by  way  of  gifts  and  loans  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Africa  will  receive  $3.- 
200.000.  The  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
will  receive  $433,500,000:  the  Far  East, 
$93,500,000.  There  will  be  retained,  for 
sale  and  disposal  to  countries  which 
have  no  defense  program,  $360  million. 
How  that  will  be  distributed  no  one 
knows  as  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
exhibit  showing,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
an  estimate  of  the  Public  Law  480  op- 
erations. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  lollows: 

Exhibit  D 

Public  Law  480  estimate  fiscal  year  1959 

Europe — -  tieo.  500.  000 

Africa  - 3.  200,  000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 433.  500.  000 

Par    East 93,500,000 

Reserved  for  countries  not  pro- 
posed for  defense  support  or 
special  assistance  in  fiscal 
year    1959 - 360,000,000 

Total-- 1,050,700,000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
aid  program  has  been  pyramiding  from 
year  to  year.  The  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  make  available  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  for  foreign  aid.  through 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out. 
we  have  increased  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  tune  of 
$2  billion  to  make  loans  to  our  friends. 

What  is  more,  under  Public  Law  480. 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  authority  for  sales  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  for  a  total  of  $2  bil- 
lion during  the  current  year.  It  is  true 
that  the  bill  is  still  pending  in  the  House, 
but  that  is  what  the  Senate  has  done. 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  to  it. 

If  we  add  all  these  items  together,  we 
see  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  there 
will  be  available,  by  way  of  grants,  loans, 
gifts,  and  sales  on  easy  terms  of  surplus 
farm  commodities,  almost  $8  billion. 
And  this  is  what  we  are  confronted  with 
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today:  With  our  heavy  tax  load  remain- 
ing as  it  is  to  support  this  program,  our 
friends  are  reducing  theirs. 

Anyone  with  common  sense  should 
realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
these  huge  expenditures  without  bring- 
ing  to  our  own  shores  some  kind  of  ism. 
If  by  maintaining  excessively  hish  taxes 
we  destroy  initiative  in  this  country,  we 
sliall  see  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  programs  on 
which  we  are  spending  a  few  million 
dollars  of  this  tax  money  is  to  teach 
the  French.  Italians,  and  others  the  tine 
points  of  salesmanship.  They  have 
learned  fast.  In  any  city  in  America 
today — I  care  not  how  small  it  is — we 
can  see  a  great  many  French,  Italian, 
and  British  cars.  Many  of  tlie  factories 
in  which  those  cars  are  being  manufac- 
tured were  financed  by  taxes  paid  by  the 
very  companies  which  are  now  in  trouble 
in  Detroit.  That  is  what  is  happening. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  with  a  long  record  of 
service.  I  should  like  to  have  him  point 
out  to  me  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  authorize 
us  to  tax  the  American  people  to  con- 
duct salesmanship  courses  in  foreign 
countrie.s. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  EveiTthing  being 
done  is  supposed  to  be  for  defense;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  for  our  protection  and 
security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Including  salesmanship? 
Mr.    ELI.ENDER.     That    is    the    basis 
on  which  it  was  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  familiar  with 
that.  However,  calling  it  something 
does  not  make  it  .so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  under.^and,  but 
that  is  the  basis  for  it.  That  would  be 
the  an.swer.  I  do  not  suppose  a  tax- 
payer would  stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
if  he  tried  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he 
would.  There  would  be  no  way  for  him 
to  get  into  court.  However,  we  have  a 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 
Mr.   CURTIS.      We   have   a   responsi- 
bility to  do  only  tho.se  things  which  are 
in  accord  with  the  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  have  been 
arguing  for  the  pa.st  4  or  5  years  that 
these  programs  should  be  tapered  off. 
However,  it  seems  that  as  the  years  go 
on.  instead  of  tapering  off,  they  increase. 
That  is  what  is  happening.  What  I  wish 
to  emphasize  and  reemphasize  is  that 
this  program  was  begun  with  the  idea 
of  putting  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  on  their  feet,  so  that  they 
could  be  of  a.ssistance  to  us  and  help  us 
carry  the  load  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  were  sem.'^h  in  that  regard  let  us 
admit  it.  That  is  why  we  did  it.  But  as 
I  have  asked  on  many  occasions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  Who  is  carrying  the 
load  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Southeast 
Asia,  on  Formosa,  and  in  South  Korea? 
The  United  States  has  two  divisions 
in  South  Korea,  according  to  the  record. 
I  believe  two  or  three  countries  have 
representation  in  the  honor  guard. 
Who    is    footing    the    logistics   bill    for 


those   troops?     It   Is  the  U.  N..  through  funds  are  u«*d  to  buy.  tar  example,  an  F-84 

contributions  that  we  make.     In  other  J't  fighter  to  be  given  to  country  X.   the 

words,    aside    from    carryw    our    ow^  ^^i^^^^::!^  l^^T^^^^^ 

load:    paying   expenses   of    feeding   our  ^^j^.^^  ^^  replace  the  r  84  with  a  later  model 

soldiers    there    and     providing    defease  aircraft— perhaps  an  F  104.     in  effect,  then, 

.support   for   the   twenty-odd   divisions  of  „  Bubst.intlal  part  of  the  funds  made  RVHlI- 

ROK   troops — we   are  paying   for   all  of  able  for  what  some  people  call  foreign  aid 

that   and   receiving    no   help   from   any-  has  been  used  to  modernize  the  arms  In  the 

one— we    are    paying    to    maintain    the  possession  of  our  own  Armed  Purees.     Indeed, 

token     forces     which     are     there     from  ^'^^  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  have  been 

Britain    Turkev    and  from  two  or  three  charfflng  the  mutual-security  funds,  not  for 

umain,   luricey,  ana  iiom  two  or  inree  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ut  they 

other  countries.  y^^^,^  ^^^^  charging  the  price  required  to  re- 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  it  ^^^^^  ^    namely,  the  price  for  the  v  io4. 

does  not  make  any  sense  for  us  to  keep  The  present  Mutual  Security  Act.  however, 

on    spending    at    our    pre.sent    rate.     I  win  change  that  situation. 

could  go  on  and  on  in  discussing  these  „^„„^,„„„f    ♦„    ♦♦,«♦    „#r„-f    „  „e 

programs.     I  am  familiar  with  them.     I  /"    ^'^""^i"'"     *      ,    ^^    ^^T*       '^' 

have    visited    all    the    countries    In    the  adopted  in  19d6.     The  law  remained  as 

world  but  two.     I  have  seen  how  these  *^  V"'  ,^".^  ^^r '''  '',''^  ^'^■^^'^  a  so-called 

programs  operate.     I  have  made  reports  "notwithstanding  clause,    which  reads  as 

to  the  Senate.     I  made  them  last  year  lohows: 

and  the  year  before,  and  I  have  been  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provision* 

making    reports    to    the    Committee    on  of  this  subsection  (h)  and  for  the  purpose  of 

Appropriations  for  the  past  7  or  8  years,  establishing   a   more   equitable   pricinR   sys- 

The    reivirts    nf    about    2    vears    A"n    are  ^^"^    '°'"   transactions   between    the    military 

ine    repoits    OI    about    l    yeais    a.O    are  departments  and  the  mutual  dffense  assist- 

merely  gathering  dust,  for  aught  I  know.  ^^^^^  p^.-^ram.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 

I  made  an  earnest  effort  to  show  to  my  prescribe    at    the    earliest    practicable    date, 

colleagues    how    these    programs    were  through  appropriate  pricing  regulations  of 

being  administered,  and  how  the  money  uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  "value" 

was    t)eing    .spent.     Yet  with   all   I   have  (except  in  the  case  of  excess  equipment  or 

shown,  we  are  still  spending  at  a  greater  materials)  shall  mean — 

rate  than  we  have  in  the  past;  and  in-  <1)  The  price  of  equipment  or  material.! 

stead    of    Uipering    off.    the    program    is  obUlnlng   for   similar    transactions    between 

continuing  to  increase  ^^*   Armed  Forces   of   the  United   States:    or 

I  Wish   now   to   address  myself  to  the  /'^!  Where  there  are  no  similar  transactions 

„^^ ,„      til,                  J            41,  within    the  meanlne  of   paragraph    (11     the 

amendment  which   is  pending,  the  so-  ^,^3  ,,,,  ^  ,,,,  United  staL  adjusted  as 

called  pricing  amendment.     In  1956  the  appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sought 

to  change  the  method  of  pricing  mill-  T^^^t  was  to  mean,  or  .so  we  thought, 
tary  hardware  which  was  purcha.sed  by  ^-^^^  ^'^^^  actual  cost  of  the  hardware  in 
ICA  for  the  mutual-security  program  '^^  hands  of  the  armed  services  would  be 
for  distribution  throughout  the  world  charged  to  the  foreign-aid  program.  But 
from  Defen.se  Department  stocks.  After  Pursuant  to  the  "notwithstanding"  clause 
a  study,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  the  *hich  I  have  just  read,  here  are  the  regu- 
Defense  Department  charging  the  actual  la^'ons  i.ssued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
gross  cost  of  an  article  to  the  foreign-  f^-'^se.  which  are  presently  followed: 
aid  program,  the  program  was  being  standard  prices  shall  be  establlfched  for 
charged  the  replacement  cost.  Prior  to  each  item  of  material  to  include: 
the  1956  amendment,  if  an  oh-^olete  air-  "  '^^^  current  purchase  or  production  cost 
plane,  which  originally  cost  $200,000.  ?'j,^^*  ^^*"^  "^  "**^  "*"*  ^''*  V^^ce  u  e&tab- 
was  sold  to  MAP  by  the  Defense  Depart-  "**''■''*• 

ment  for  country  X,  and  it  was  neces-  In  other   words,   notwithstanding   the 

sary  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  fact  that  the  views  of  Congrc.s.s  on  this 

replace    that    oh^olete    plane,    the    for-  subject  were  pointed  out  to  the  armed 

eign-aid  profrram  would  be  charged  the  services,  the  regulations  from   which   I 

full  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  new  plane,  am  reading  reinstated  the  old  practice  of 

^}^^^     fT""  i^T.  ^^''"   ^T'   'iT^'r^^^  charging  replacement  costs  in.4ad  of  i". 

cost  of  the  obsolete  aircraft.     The  Gen-  f,,,,i  ^^^tc      ti.„  r^  .      ♦         .     ,  ^  ,     " 

eral   Accounting  Office   found   that   the  h,t'  '°f t  iT       °"^^''  "^^"^  °^  ^^^''^'^ 

price  of  some  equipment  charged  to  the  ,u^  ?''"^.  ^^'^^^  ^  ''^^"^^  '^  "'^ 

mutual-.security   program   was   170    per-  method  of  pricing. 

cent  of  the  original  cost.    Thus,  the  De-  oclieve  that  my  amendment  will  bring 

partmcnt  of  Defen.se  was  able  to  obtain  "^out   the  change  desired   by  the   1956 

funds  for  the  purpo.se  of  financing  its  amendment.     It  will  result  in  an  equi- 

procurement   programs    without    review  ^able  price  being  charged  to  the  MAP, 

by  the  Congress.  and  consequently  an  adequate  reimbur.se- 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  ment    to    the    furnishing    apency      For 

accomplish    that    which    the    committee  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  Army 

desired  to  do  with  its  amendment  in  1956.  s.lls  to  MAP  a  quantity  of  200  of  a  cer- 

Let  me  read  what  the  chairman  of  the  tain  type  of  tank.     Let  us  further  as- 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis-  sume  that  the  Army  purclia.<^ed  a  total  of 

tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1  500  of  these  tanks  over  ^^  v^.r  .Ivi^n 

I  Mr.  Grfen  I.  said  when  the  matter  came  n.  follmvs                                      ^^         ^ 

up  in  1956.  I  read  from  the  Congkes-  '  ^"''o^^^- 
SIGNAL  Record  of  June  27.  1956.  volume 
102,  part  8.  page  11102.  That  was  the 
year  an  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  law  to  prohibit  the  charge  of  re- 
placement costs  to  the  MAP.    He  said: 

What  actually  has  been  happening,  how- 
ever,   is    that    when    these    mutual-securliy 
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The  average  gros-i  cost  referred  to  in 
my  amendment  would  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  1.300  into  the 
total  cost  of  $86  million,  and  this  would 
be  the  price  charged  to  MAP.  Instead 
of  the  replacement  :;ost  of  $80,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  the  Senator  perhaps 
knows.  I  have  consif  tently  supported  his 
efforts  to  reduce  th<  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  mutual  security. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  that  I  am  deeply 
appreciative. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  will  be  the  net 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment  upon 
the  United  States  Treasury?  If  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  expended  bj  the  administration 
for  mutual  security.  Will  that  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  budget  of  the  De- 
fense Department?  What  will  be  the 
net  effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  that  the 
net  effect  will  be  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  have  absolutely 
no  control  over  the  money  used  to  pur- 
chase these  replaccm  ?nts  for  the  various 
services.  In  other  words,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sold  tanks  or  airplanes 
to  the  mutual-secuiity  pro.aram.  they 
would  not  even  have  to  use  the  money 
they  obtained  from  foreign-aid  appro- 
priations for  replacin;;  tanks  or  airplanes. 
They  could  program  X  for  anything  they 
desire.  They  would  not  have  to  come 
before  the  Commiltd'  on  Appropriations 
and  ju.stify  their  request,  as  is  the  case 
now  when  they  wart  to  purcha.se  ma- 
terial. This  is  money  they  will  take  out 
of  the  foreign-aid  pri>gram  without  hav- 
ing to  account  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— and  the  American  peo- 
ple— as  to  how  the  funds  are  expended. 

My  proposal  is  that  if.  for  instance, 
new  planes  are  needi^d.  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  come  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Commif-ee  and  justify  their 
request. 

If  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  it  will  accompl.sh  the  very  thing 
which  was  intended  in  1956,  namely,  to 
charge  the  mutual-security  program  the 
average  cost  of  the  materials  sold  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record  an  item  from  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1956.  bC!  inning  with  section 
545  <  g )  and  continuing  through  the  para- 
graph identified  as  (i: » . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(h)    The  term  "value"  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  modifying  such  equipment  or  mate- 
rials prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip- 
ment or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza- 
tion reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  ma- 
terials referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost 
iif  procuring  for  the  mobilization  reserve  an 
equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  mate- 
rials or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment 
or  materials  of  the  same  general  type  but 


deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  Inclusion 
In  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equip- 
ment or  materials  furnished: 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip- 
ment or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza- 
tion reserve  but  with  resjject  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  It  Is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment 
or  materials  In  the  mobilization  reserve,  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equip- 
ment and  materials  or  Its  replacement  cost, 
whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
specify:  and 

(4 1  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma- 
terials furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
Eo  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 
In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by 
any  agency  In  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I.  all  parts,  acces- 
sories, or  other  materials  used  In  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall 
be  priced  In  accordance  with  the  current 
standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross 
cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  mate- 
rials obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  mate- 
rials by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnishing  agency.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  (h) 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more 
equitable  pricing  system  for  transactions  be- 
tween the  military  departments  and  the  mu- 
tual defense  assistance  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  through  appropriate  pricing 
regulations  of  uniform  applicability  that  the 
term  "value"  (except  In  the  case  of  excess 
equipment  or  materials)    shall  mean — 

( 1 )  the  price  of  equipment  or  n^aterlals 
obtaining  for  similar  transactions  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 
f  (2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I.Ir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con."=ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Defense  De- 
partment directive  which  was  issued  fol- 
lowing passage  in  1956  of  the  amend- 
ment designed  to  end  this  practice  of 
overcharging.  To  my  mind  this  direc- 
tive indicates  that  no  change  at  all  in 
Defense  Department  policy  has  been 
made.  Their  action  is  subject  to  the 
Interpretation  that  they  have  defined 
standard  prices  to  mean  replacement 
prices. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

2.  standard  prices  shall  be  established  for 
each  Item  of  materiel  to  Include: 

(a)  The  current  purchase  or  production 
cost  of  the  Item  at  the  time  the  price  Is 
established. 

(b)  First-destination  transportation  costs. 
The    expense    of    procurement    <  Including 

Inspection),  warehousing,  redistribution,  re- 
packing and  handling,  or  other  functions  of 
supply  administration  shall  not  be  Included 
in  the  standard  prices.  There  shall  be  one 
standard  price  for  each  Item — price  reduc- 
tions for  condition  at  time  of  sale  shall  not 
affect  standard  pricing  for  Inventory  piu- 
poses. 


Mr.  ELUENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record,  from 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Proper  Account- 
ability. Army  Pricing  Policy."  in  section 
1.  entitled  "General."  on  page  II.  para- 
graph  (2)    (g)   which  reads  as  follows: 

(g»  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
standard  price,  the  current  purchase  or  pro- 
duction cost  of  an  Item  will  be  based  ujKvn 
evidence  such  as  current  contracts,  pur- 
chase orders,  or  Invoices.  Judcment.  how- 
ever, may  be  required  to  modify  prices  to 
allow  for  the  effect  of  f>endlng  contract  price 
revisions  and  othei  factors  affecting  the 
most  typical  replacement  cost.  Also,  since 
prices  may  vary  considerably  for  d  flerent 
vendors  within  a  single  normal  ;  ocure- 
mciit  lot.  It  will  be  necessary  In  su  >.  cases 
to  average  the  prices.  The  object;-  :•  Is  to 
arrive  at  a  price  which  represents  current 
replacement  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
these  directives  have  been  issued  since 
the  passage  of  the  1956  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  directive  of  Decemt>er  31.  1956. 
No.  7510.1,  there  is  also  a  paragraph  on 
the  question  of  uniform  pricing  policy  for 
materials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  first  two  paragraphs  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate— as  I  have  just  stated — that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  tried  to 
change  the  law,  the  directive  has  been 
written  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  price 
structure  and  methods  of  pricing  which 
prevailed  prior  to  1956,  still  prevail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  DrrENSE  Directive  No.  7610.1, 

December  31,  1056 
Subject:  Uniform  pricing  policy  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  financed  by  mili- 
tary appropriated  funds 

1.  pxtrpose 
TTie  purpose  of  this  directive  Is  to  establish 
the  basic  policies  and  criteria  to  be  followed 
by  the  military  departments  In  pricing  for  In- 
ventory accounting  and  Issues  or  sales  for  any 
purpose  of  all  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment (materiel)  except  for  plant  equipment, 
aircraft  (complete),  and  ships,  and  materiel 
financed  under  working-capital  funds  for 
which  pricing  policy  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regulations  thereunder  (De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  No.  7420.1, 
dated  December  19.  1956.  and  Regulations 
Covering  the  Operation  of  Working-Capital 
Funds  for  Industrial-  and  Commercial-Type 
Establishments.  Industrial  Funds,  dated 
July  13, 1950   . 

This  directive  also  establishes  the  policy 
under  the  1956  amendments  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  pertaining  to  pricing  of 
Items  chargeable  to  the  mlUtary-usslstance 
program  (MAP)  because  It  is  required  gen- 
erally that  the  same  Item  prices  be  used  for 
that  purpose  as  would  be  used  for  similar 
transactions  between  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  shall 
not  take  any  more  time  of  the  Senate  in 
discussing  this  amendment.  I  have  sev- 
eral other  amendments,  and  I  hope  to 
present  them  in  order. 

Since  I  have  made  my  opening  state- 
ment on  the  amendment.  I  shall  confine 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  more  or 
less  a  description  of  its  effect. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCEIR  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ELLEMDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER  1  for  the  very  fine  and  effective  pres- 
entation he  has  made.  I  believe  he  has 
a  better  on-thc-ground  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  many 
major  phases  of  this  program  than  does 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  All 
of  us  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  energy  and  time  he  has  devoted 
to  this  work  and  for  the  expense  to  which 
he  has  gone  in  connection  with  it  and  in 
connection  with  gathering  information 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  has  made 
many  trips  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  day 
In  the  histoiT  of  the  Senate  when  infor- 
mation and  facts  which  a  Member  of 
this  body  has  obtained  at  firsthand  are 
not  listened  to  more  generally  by  Sen- 
ators. I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  personal 
reflection  on  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
for  it  is  true  that  Senators  are  too  busy 
to  be  able  to  hear  everything  that  is  said 
In  this  Chamber.  But  I  am  sorry  that 
more  of  us  cannot  make  it  a  point  to 
hear  such  presentations. 

I  believe  someday  we  shall  exercise 
more  commonsense  in  connection  with 
this  subject  and  related  subjects.  When 
we  do,  I  believe  we  shall  refer  again  to 
the  speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  shall  hail  him  again  as  a 
Senator  of  wisdom  and  vision. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  he 
has  submitted,  but  I  make  this  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  him  without  regard  to 
the  way  I  shall  vote  on  liis  amendment. 

Mr.  EXLENDER,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missi-ssippi. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I,  too,  wi.^h  to  express 
my  thanks  to  and  commendation  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender] 
for  the  information  he  has  brought  to 
the  Senate.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI 
regarding  the  service  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  rendered  the 
country  by  making  his  trips.  Those  of 
us  who  have  heard  his  statements  and 
who  also  have  seen  the  pictures  he  took 
in  Russia — which  were  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  gave  me  information  which 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  had — know 
how  beneficial  have  been  his  efforts  and 
his  expenditures  of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ftdd  that  I,  too.  believe  that  the  pictures 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  took  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  particularly  the 
ones  he  took  In  Russia,  will  lead  to  a  new 
and  better  underntandlng  of  the  Rus.tlan 
problem,  and  also  to  a  better  undcr- 
«tandln«  between  the  people  of  the 
United  Staten  and  the  people  of  Raisla. 

Mr  ELI  rNPER,  I  thank  the  Senator 
frum  Ml»siuslpi;l. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  although  I  disagree  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana — primarily  because  In  the 
committee  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
review  it,  and  because  it  is  a  very  com- 
plicated piece  of  proposed  legislation — 
yet  I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  an  extremely  conscientious 
and  devoted  public  servant.  He  gives  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  these 
matters.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nisI has  just  stated  in  regard  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  promote  better  understanding 
between  peoples. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  high  regard  and  high  esteem  for  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender  1 ;  and  I  do  not  use  those  terms 
as  mere  figures  of  speech.  I  mean  them 
most  sincerely. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  very 
able;  and  he  has  done  an  extremely  fine 
job — as  has  been  stated  by  various  of 
my  colleagues — in  connection  with  the 
many  trips  he  has  taken  to  other  coun- 
tries. We  know  that,  every  year,  as  soon 
as  the  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  begins  a  foreign 
trip.  In  making  such  trips,  he  works 
veiy  hard  in  the  course  of  visiting  various 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose 
he  has  visited  more  foreign  lands  than 
has  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  believe  one  of  the 
finest  things  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
do — in  fact.  I  have  often  said  that  if  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  require  it  of  all 
Members  of  Congress — is  to  travel.  I 
believe  that  in  these  days  of  such  great 
problems,  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  membcis 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  travel  to  many  other 
countries,  to  .sec  wliat  Is  done  there. 

Certainly  I  would  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  any  of  the  reports  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  made  in  regard 
to  the  things  he  has  seen  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  amendment. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |  Mr,  Hl-mphrev  |  said  the 
amendment  deals  with  a  very  complex 
matter.  It  certainly  does;  in  fact,  the 
matter  is  so  complex  that  we  hardly 
know  yet  what  effect  the  change  of  the 
law  which  was  made  in  1956  ha.s  had. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  how- 
It  work.s;  and  certainly  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  how  this  particular  amendment 
would  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  very  much  that 
the  dlstlnKulahcd  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana mlkht  have  offered  the  amendment 
In  time  for  the  committee  to  have  Riven 
consideration  to  It  and  in  time  for  us 
to  have  quontloned  representatives  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  rrprrsent- 
ttUvcM  of  the  bLalc  Department  in  re- 


gard to  what  the  amendment  means  and 
what  lUs  Impact  might  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  FXLENDEIR.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  take  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
to  conference?  I  think  it  is  Important. 
It  may  be  tinae  that  it  was  not  studied 
by  committee,  but  the  committee  went 
into  this  subject  very  thoroughly  in  1956, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  defects 
I  have  cited  would  be  cured  by  the  short 
proviso  I  have  read. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  just  made  that 
point.  In  195G  the  committee  did  .study 
the  matter,  and  did  reconstitute  or  re- 
direct it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  recently 
as  January  of  this  year,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  stated  that  the  new  system, 
the  one  established  in  the  fall  of  1956 — - 
I  believe  it  was  in  December  1956,  that 
the  first  directive  was  issued — has  been 
so  recently  installed  that  it  is  premature 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  effective- 
ne.ss. 

We  thouaht  we  did  a  good  job  In  1956 
The  Defpn.se  Department  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  both  tell  us  they  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  decide  how  effective 
a  job  has  been  done.  Therefore,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  amendment,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Comptroller  General,  may 
be  premature. 

I  do  not  question  the  intent,  the  sin- 
cerity, or  the  thoroughne'-s  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pone 
into  the  question.  I  do  not  say  the 
amendment  Is  not  a  good  one.  I  do  not 
know.  We  simply  have  not  had  time  to 
evaluate  it. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
amendment  be  taken  to  conference.  I  re- 
mind him  I  am  not  in  control  of  the  bill. 
It  micht  very  well  be  that  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  were  present  and 
that  suggestion  were  made  to  him,  he 
would  express  his  willingness  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  in  the 
meantime  try  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation about  it,  I  am  not  empowered 
to  .>-peak  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  tlie  ground  that  the  amendment  in 
premature  and  that  at  this  time  we  do 
not  know  how  the  1956  provision  is 
working,  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  suggest  to  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er I  Mr.  Stenms  I ,  however,  that  there  be 
a  quorum  call  before  the  amendment  is 
furlJier  considered,  so  it  miglu  be  as- 
certained whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  consider  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lecislatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  ho  rescinded. 

The  PRE«IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  yea«  and  nays  be  vacated. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  willing  to  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference.  In  the  event  the 
conferees  feel  the  amendment  is  work- 
able and  should  be  retained  in  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  do 
his  best  to  have  it  accepted.  In  the  event 
the  conferees  do  not  feel  it  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  bill,  they  can  reject 
it.  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  after 
those  remarks  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  provided  by  the  execu- 
tive brancli  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  ; 

ExECtrrivs  BiL\Nrn  Pr-cmoN  on  Sfnatok 
EXlendck  s  Amendment  (6  5  58  Ul 

The  executive  branch  Is  oppr^sed  to  the 
revised  amendment  on  pricing  proposed  by 
Senator  ELLENDrit  (G-S-M  D),  On  the  basis 
of  an  exan^lnation  by  technical  experts  in 
the  Offle  of  the  Secietary  of  Defense,  It  Is 
believed  th.-Jt  the  amendment,  even  as  re- 
vised, will  h.ive  the  oppi?lte  effect  from  that 
intended  and  will  actuxlly  result  in  Increased 
payments  by  the  military  assistaiw^  program 
la  the  military  departments.  Without  go- 
ing Into  details  of  what  Is  a  very  complicated 
and  Involved  subject,  the  following  objec- 
tions are  m.ide: 

1.  The  amendment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  amendment  which  was  made  by  the 
Congress  In  1956  after  detailed  study  within 
the  executive  branch  and  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
executive  branch  proposals.  As  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congres-s  in  1056,  a  pricing  sys- 
tem which  affects  over  3  million  stock  num- 
ber Items  cannot  be  changed  all  at  once. 
Time  Is  required  to  effect  a  ch.ange  on  so 
vast  a  scale.  Moreover.  It  Is  difficult.  Indeed 
nearly  impoeslble,  to  maintain  2  pricing 
systems,  1  fur  niiUlary  assistance  trans- 
actions and  another  for  regular  Depiu-tment 
of  Defense  transactions.  Pursuant  to  the 
new  pricing  legislation  of  1956,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  worked  out  a  compre- 
hensive new  pricing  system  which  Integrates 
pricing  for  military  assistance,  as  directed  by 
that  legislation,  with  rcpular  military  trans- 
actions between  the  military  services.  As  a 
result  very  great  savings  to  the  military 
assistance  programs  have  already  been 
achieved  and  even  greater  savings  are  an- 
ticipated as  the  new  system  takes  full  effect. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted  all  this 
progress  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

2.  The  amendment  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  stock-fund  pricing  system  which  has 
been  set  up  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Controller  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Security  Act  (and  the 
1036  changes  In  the  mutual  security  pric- 
ing formula).  Indeed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment could  not  be  Implemented  consistent 
N^ith  the  system  «whlch  has  developed  pur- 
iiifint  to  the  National  Security  Act. 

3.  The  application  of  the  amendment 
w,;uld  by  and  Inrco  result  In  the  payment 
o{   higher  prlcts  by  the  mUltar}'  assUtanc* 


program  than  It  now  pays  pursuant  to  the 
1956  legislative  changes.    ' 

4.  Tlie  amendment  la  technically  defi- 
cient In  that  it  makes  no  provision  as  to 
the  pricing  of  noncxcess  Items  furnished 
by  the  military  departments  from  stock  but 
which  they  must  replace.  It  will  be  noted 
that  section  2  deals  only  with  pricing  of 
nonexcess  Items  which  do  not  need  to  be 
replaced.  Section  1  deals  with  excess  and 
section  3  deals  with  new  procurement  ex- 
pressly for  the  military  assistance  program. 
There  Is  left  a  gap  as  to  the  pricing  of  non- 
excess  items  which  do  need  to  be  replaced, 
since  the  present  sections  of  the  act  which 
cover  this  category,  are  to  be  deleted  by  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana f  Mr.  Em-EnderI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "6-4- 
58— C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
f  oi-mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  LrcisLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "$1,800,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,300,- 
000,000.' 

On  page  63.  beginning  with  line  19, 
strike  out  all  of  section  13,  through  line 
2  on  page  04. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  ntunber 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    6-4-58— C. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpo.se  of  the  amendment  is  to  strike 
from  the  bill  in  the  military  assistance 
section  the  sum  of  "$1,800,000,000"  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,300,000,000." 
That  represents  a  cut  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program  of  $500  million. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  bill  section 
13  which  authorizes  a  transfer  of  as 
much  as  $235  million  from  the  defense 
support  portion  of  the  bill  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  or  from  the 
militar>'  assistance  to  defense  support. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
provides  for  the  full  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  both  the 
military  assistance  and  defense  sup- 
port categories.  There  is  a  saving,  ac- 
cording to  proponents  of  the  bill — and, 
of  course,  the  bill  so  provides — of  $235 
million  from  the  original  aggregate 
amount  for  military  assistance  and  for 
defense  support.  The  amount  which 
would  be  provided  for  military  assistance 
under  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  be— If  appropriated— about  $40 
million  less  than  was  appropriated  last 
year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    X  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  amendment  com- 
mends ll.'-clf  to  me,  because,  as  I  have 


said  on  this  floor  many  times,  while  I 
would  not  eliminate  the  program  under 
present  world  conditions,  I  think  we 
should  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing expenditures  rather  than  in- 
creasing them.  I  can  readily  support  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

However,  I  do  not  understand  why  he 
should  combine  that  feature  with  strik- 
ing out  the  transfer  clause  permiltins 
transfer  between  economic  and  military 
aid.  I  believe  that  logic  would  support 
leaving  in  the  transfer  clause,  because  it 
provides  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
total  program,  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  adjust  the  aid  as  between 
some  immediate  need  in  the  economic 
fl?ld  and  some  need  in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  his 
-statement  may  have  applied  last  year; 
but  under  the  present  law.  defense  sup- 
port must  be  directly  connected  with 
military  aid.  As  I  pointed  out  last  year, 
defense  support  was  used  in  identically 
the  same  manner  as  foreign  aid  or  grants 
were  used  in  prior  years.  However,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  tighten  up  the  use  of  defense  sup- 
port funds,  and  has  provided  that  they 
should  be  used  more  for  providing  food. 
clothing,  or  other  things  to  support  those 
countries  to  which  military  assistance 
is  given. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  not 
the  Senator  two  different  issues  com- 
bined in  one  amendment?  The  first  issue 
is  clearly  a  reduction  in  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  am  propos- 
ing is  to  allow  each  appropriation  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  I  have  never 
seen  any  provision  in  a  foreign-aid  bill 
allowing  the  President  to  increase  one 
category  over  the  other. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
transfer  clause  would  not  increase  the 
total  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
But  under  this  act  the  President  already 
has  a  10  percent  transferabihty  clause. 
In  other  words,  under  section  501  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  the  President  can 
take  10  percent  of,  let  us  say,  defense 
support,  and  put  it  in  military  aid,  pro- 
vided that  the  10  percent  does  not  in- 
crease the  item  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred by  more  than  20  percent.  Thus 
we  already  have  in  the  law  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  transfer  funds  from  one  section  of  the 
program  to  another. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  allow  the 
full  amount  of  $835  million  for  defense 
support,  10  percent  of  the  $835  million 
could  be  transferred  to  another  item. 
and  in  the  same  manner  10  percent  of 
the  military  assistance  pha.se  of  the 
program  could  be  transferred  to  another 
item.  So  there  is  transferability  already 
provided  for  in  the  Uw.  I  am  ob.1ectlnpr 
to  having  a  •eparate  transferability 
provision.  I  should  like  the  bill  to  be 
specific  in  providing  a  certain  amount 
for  military  aid  and  a  certain  amount 
for  defense  support.  Then  the  10-per* 
cent  clause,  under  section  501  of  the 
bill,  would  remain  in  the  bill,  to  furnish 
the  necessary  tramfcrablllty. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
Btand  the  point  the  Senator  Is  making. 
However,  I  see  no  real  objection  to  the 
transfer  clause  as  between  the  two 
funds,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  fix 
a  ceiling  on  both  of  them.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  even  if  that  were  true,  he 
lias  combined  two  different  issues  in  one 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
tor  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
say  that  he  can  support  a  reduction  of 
£500  million  in  the  bill;  but  I  should 
think  that  from  a  practical  standpoint 
the  administration  of  the  bill  would  be 
easier  if  the  transfer  clau.se  were  not 
disturbed.  The  transfer  clause  would 
take  care  of  any  pinch  which  mitjht  be 
created  by  an  overall  reduction,  and 
still  there  would  be  the  economy  of 
eliminatinK  $500  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  come  back  to  the 
proposition  that  what  concerns  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  been  taken  care  of — 
that  is.  the  transferability  of  funds  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another. 
That  provision  is  already  in  the  law. 
Why  the  committee  allowed  the  full 
amount  in  the  case  of  the  military 
a.ssistance  portion  of  the  bill,  and  the 
full  amount  for  defen.se  support,  and 
then  provided  for  a  $235  million  trans- 
ferability a.s  to  the  two  items  is  .some- 
thinLj  I  cannot  understand.  I  cannot 
go  alonsj  with  their  action.  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  done  that  way. 

We  saw  fit,  2  or  3  years  ago  to  allow 
the  10  percent  transferability  clau.sc  to 
apply  to  any  item;  and  that  provi.-^ion 
will  remain  in  the  act.  It  is  not  being 
disturbed.  Under  this  provision,  cer- 
tain amounts  may  be  transferred  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another, 
provided  the  amount  transferred  does 
not  add  more  than  20  percent  to  the 
total  of  the  item  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred. 

As  to  the  reason  for  the  proposed  cut, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  openinp;  remarks, 
there  was  available  for  expenditure  on 
July   1,    1957,  $5,562,090,000.     The  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  year  1958  are 
$2,200,000,000,    thus    leaving    an    unex- 
pended balance  as  of  July  1,  1958,  of  $3,- 
362,090,000.     As  I   said    in   my   opening 
statement,  I  believe  that  $1.3  billion  for 
military  assistance  is  ample,  particularly 
when  the  record  today  shows  there  is  in 
the  pipeline  in  excess  of  $3  billion.     In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  of 
the  total  $1,340,000,000  appropriated  last 
year,  ICA,  which  administers  the  MSP, 
was  able  to  contract  for  only  $567  mil- 
lion.    In  other  words,  they  were  able  to 
spend  only  a  little  over  a  third  of  the 
amount   which   was   provided  for  them 
last  year.     Now  we  have  in  reserve,  in 
the  pipeline,  a  huge  amount  which  can 
be   deobligated   at   any    time  it   is   seen 
fit  to  do  so,  and  applied  to  other,  new 
programs  if  it  is  so  desired. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable sections  of  the  military  a.s- 
sistance  program  is  the  creation  of 
armies  in  small  countries  that  cannot 
atTord  them.  It  does  not  make  sen.se 
to  me  to  saddle  small,  backward  coun- 
tries with  what  would  be  to  them  large 
armie.s. 

I  am  not  permitted  to  give  the 
a!'iounts  we  have  already  spent  in  Iran, 
as  an  example,  on  what  we  propose  to 


spend  there  In  the  next  7  or  8  years. 
However,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  Is  a 
huge  sum  of  money.  I  visited  Iran  last 
year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  money 
we  are  spending  there  is  more  or  less 
wasted.  We  are  burdening  the  Iranian 
Government  with  the  expense  of  trying 
to  maintain  an  anny  to  fight  Russia. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  like  sending  a 
popgun  corps  to  capture  Washington. 
The  Iranian  Army  could  not  do  a  thing 
against  Russia.  Yet,  a  good  portion  of 
the  money  we  have  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  is  going  to  be  used  to  en- 
large the  army  and  put  even  greater 
burdens  on  the  Iranian  Government  to 
maintain  that  army.  I  was  in  Tabriz, 
Iran,  recently  and  I  have  never  seen 
such  abject  poverty.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  see  the  money  we  appropriate 
used  to  help  those  people  economically, 
if  possible,  instead  of  saddling  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  army  it  cannot  sup- 
port. That  army,  in  addition,  would 
not  be  effective  in  the  event  of  attack 
by  an  aggressor  force.  Sitting  there  on 
the  periphery  of  Ru.ssia,  a  few  mi.ssiles, 
fired  from  well-placed  installations 
around  the  border,  could  destroy  prac- 
tically all  tlie  big  cities  of  Iran.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  Iran  but  of  many  other 
areas  in  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  consider  South  Vietnam.  That 
country  is  young.  It  does  not  have  the 
capability  of  maintaining  a  large  army. 
Neither  does  Laos.  Although  Laos  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Union,  the  United 
States  is  paying  for  its  army  s  hardware, 
food,  and  clothing.  The  United  States 
even  pays  the  family  allowances  of  the 
Laotian  .soldiers.  That  is  how  poor  Laos 
is.  Yet  we  are  providing  more  funds  to 
set  up  even  larger  armies  in  countries 
like  thfit.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  those 
armies  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  in 
the  event  of  any  kind  of  confiict  in  those 
areas. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  that 
these  armies  are  being  created  to  put  out 
brush-nre  wars  should  they  start.  That 
was  perhaps  a  good  reason  at  one  time. 
However.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  have 
read  recently  that  we  have  made  ready 
four  divisions  of  our  troops  to  take  care 
of  situations  of  that  kind.  Anyone 
knows  that  if  an  attack  were  made  today 
on  South  Vietnam,  or  on  Laos,  neither  of 
those  countries  could  hold  the  invaders 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  which  was  submitted 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Let  me  read  from  the  testimony  on  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  about  winch 
I  have  been  talking: 

S:nator  Smith.  Do  yoxi  feel  satisHecl  mili- 
tarily with  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
the  Saigon  area?     What  do  you  have  In  forces 
as  against  those  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Hanoi  area? 

Admiral  Stump.  The  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Vlet-Cong,  as  they  liave  started  calling  them 
they  used  to  be  Vlet-Mlnh.  are  much  stronRer 
than  the  South  Vietnam  is.  They  have 
about  twice  as  many  soldiers  on  active  duty 
and  besides  that  In  North  Vietnam  they 
have  some  reserves  of  about  200.000,  whereas 
the  South  Vietnam  Army,  as  you  know  la 
about  150,000. 

They  are  much  stronger.  They  have  re- 
equlpped  themselves  from  China,  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  they  could  march  clear 
across  South  Vietnam. 


Senator  Surm.  You  mean  from  Russia  via 
China  perhaps? 

Admiral  Stump.  Tiint  1b  right;  yes.  They 
could  undoubtedly  win  a  war  If  we  did  not 
come  In  to  help.  But  I  do  think,  the 
terrain  being  what  It  Is,  that  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam  could  delay  them  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  help  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  aero, 
when  military  assistance  was  first  begun. 
It  wa.s  to  take  care  of  bru.sh-flre  wars. 
But  this  objective  has  obviously  been 
forgotten.  In  this  connection,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  March  25,  1958,  published  an  article 
entitled  "Pentagon  Appears  To  Shift 
Emphasis  to  Planning  for  Bru.sh-Fire 
Wars."  The  article  states  that  four 
divisions  of  United  States  troops  are 
being  equipped  to  be  sent  anywhere  in 
the  world  overniijht  if  a  brush-fire  war 
should  start. 

Why  should  we  spend  huge  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  equip  small  armies  in, 
say,  Iran.  Vietnam.  Laos,  of  Cambodia — 
countries  which  could  not  under  any 
circumstance  effectively  defend  them- 
selves? I  believe  we  could  well  reduce 
this  amount  of  military  aid  and  instead 
help,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  local  po- 
lice force  which  might  be  needed  only  to 
keep  peace  within  the  country. 

We  have  a.ssisted  France  to  the  point 
where  it  hurts.  In  past  years  we  have 
made  available  to  Prance  more  than  $8 
billion  in  military  aid  and  economic  aid 
grants.  Notwith.standing  that  fact.  In 
the  past  we  have  provided  from  38  per- 
cent to  44  percent  of  the  ccst  of  main- 
taining armies  in  the  area  of  Prance. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  for  provid- 
ing military  aid  to  France  is  that  France 
is  a  member  of  NATO.  Is  not  that 
correct^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  was  the 
rea.son. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  was  the  so-called 
Justification.  But  in.stead  of  using  the 
military  aid  for  NATO,  France  is  using 
it  now  to  kill  Algeiians  and  Tunisians  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  Tliat  was  the 
point  I  was  approaching.  I  visited 
Prance  on  2  or  3  occasions.  I  have  vis- 
ited practically  all  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries in  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

What  we  have  in  V/estern  Europe 
today  as  a  .shield  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  paper  divisions.  There  are  a  few 
active  divisions,  but  very  few.  Todav. 
almost  half  of  the  active  divisions  iri 
Western  Europe  are  from  the  United 
States.  Yet  as  originally  planned  under 
NATO  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  troops  were  to  be  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  rest  were  to  be  from 
other  NATO  members.  Instead,  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  point  where 
now  our  soldiers,  if  an  attack  were  made. 
would  be  in  serious  danger.  They  are 
defending  Europe  almost  alone  and 
would  have  to  face  the  brunt  of  the  at- 
tiick  should  the  worst  come. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  pointed  out.  the  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  and  some  of  the  airplanes 
sent   to  defend   Western  Europe   have 
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been  used  In  north  Africa  In  recent  days 
to  make  more  trouble  for  us. 

Newspapers  have  contained  many  ar- 
ticles recently  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Western  Europe 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  More  than 
30,000  soldiers  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  area,  leaving  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  bag,  to  a  large  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  West- 
ern Europe  today  Ls  in  better  shape  eco- 
nomically than  It  has  ever  been,  we  are 
providing  $519,500,000  in  this  bill  for 
assistance  to  Western  Europe.  I  think 
such  a  .situation  is  -•shameful. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  accomplished ,  yet  the  United  States 
continues  to  provide  assistance  to  these 
countries. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  should  examine  our  foreign 
policy,  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  those  peo- 
ple whom  we  have  helped  in  the  past  to 
assi.st  us  in  keei)ing  the  Free  World 
stronp.  If  they  could  be  convinced  to  do 
their  share,  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  this  heavy 
burden.    We  cannot  possibly  continue  to 


spend  money  at  the  rate  we  are  now 
spending  and  still  hope  to  survive.  The 
amount  of  money  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  operate  the  entire  Government 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  22  years 
ago  was  just  about  what  is  now  required 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Any  person  with  common  sense  knows 
that  we  cannot  maintain  our  spending 
rate  and  expect  to  survive.  Unless  we 
call  a  halt  to  this  program  and  get  other 
nations  to  realize  that  the  battle  against 
communism  is  as  much  their  burden  as  it 
is  ours,  we  cannot  be  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  the  peiinanent  peace  which  all 
Of  us  so  de."5ire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.'?  con- 
sent to  ha^'c  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  printed  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
showing  our  contribution  to  NATO  and 
the  European  countries  aggregates  a 
total  of  $737.4  million  and  $519.5  million, 
respectively,  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Exhibit  B 
}^'ATO  area  programs,  fiscal  years  1038  and  1959 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  ix)int  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Development  Lean  Fund. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  $300  million 
for  this  fund  and  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $625  million  for  this  year. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  nothing  more 
or  le.ss  than  an  in'.ernation  R-^con-struc- 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  However,  10 
years  later,  we  arc  finally  getting  around 
to  following  the  advice  of  General  Mar- 
fhall.  In  outlining  his  plan  to  help  Eu- 
rope to  help  itself.  General  Marshall  sug- 
gested that  loans  be  extended  to  war- 
ravaged  areas.  You  notice  he  said 
nothing  of  prants.     He  spok^  of  loans. 

Now,  10  years  after  the  start  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Development  Loan 
Rind  is  about  to  go  into  action  and  offer 
loans  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  getting  away  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  one  phase  of  the  pipeline. 
In  1954,  money  was  earmarked  for  the 
modernization  of  the  British  Air  Force. 
Yet,  this  money  is  now  being  used  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  installing  IRBM  squad- 
rons and  other  missile  programs.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  something  which  the 


British  oufTht,  at  least,  help  us  do;  but 
wc  are  doing  the  whole  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  from  the  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  D 

Mr.  SpKAcrE.  •  •  •  TTiere  Is  nvnllable  to- 
day $112  million  of  prior-year  fund.s  which 
we  can  \\r,e  against  the  cost  of  the  (deleted] 
IRBM  squadrons  which  will  be  deployed  in 
England  commencing  with  the  first  squadron 
In  December  of  1958.  The  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  these  [deleted]  squadrons 
Is  expected  to  reach  approximately  [deleted) 
million  dollars.  Including  training  missiles 
and  training  equipment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Tou  do  not  tlilnk  too 
much  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  then 
enumerated? 

Mr.  Shuff.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
to  this  point?  One  of  the  contracts  was  for 
the  Gloster  Javelin  airplane.  It  was  firmly 
programed,  and  programed  In  good  faith  by 
ourselves  and  the  recipients,  and  by  the  pro- 
ducers. However,  as  the  development  of  the 
airplane  and  the  production  had  started  and 


got  along.  It  was  found  that  It  was  not  rult- 
able  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed. 

The  other  aircraft  concerned  In  this  pro- 
curement was  the  Hawker  Hunter,  which  did 
come  along  the  way  it  was  designed,  and  went 
into  production  and  was  satisfactory.  tJn- 
fortunatcly  the  Brltl'-h,  In  a  white  paper, 
cut  down  thp  extent  of  their  air  force  as  they 
had  plr.nned  It  when  the  airplanes  were  pro- 
gramed. 

Mr.  ELLFTTDER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  this  military  assistance  item 
is  one  for  mutual  weapons  development. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  spend  a  total 
of  approximately  $8  billion  for  research 
and  development  in  our  own  Defense 
Department.  But,  in  addition,  now  we 
are  being  asked  to  pay  half  of  the  amount 
for  mutual  weapons  development  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  paying  this  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  that  program,  which 
amounts  to  $40  million,  we  are  al^o  pro- 
viding 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  fa- 
cilities assistance  program. 

In  other  words,  we  pay  to  develop  the 
implements  of  war.  Then  we  provide  50 
percent  of  the  cost  for  tooling  the  fa- 
cilities. As  I  have  said,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  so  generous  with 
these  countries  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  their 
economies  now  are  an  average  of  168 
percent  of  their  prewar  level,  it  seems  to 
me  they  should  be  able  to  handle  an 
item  of  this  kind  by  themselves.  How- 
ever, our  foreign-aid  administrators  of- 
fer them  this  a.'^sistance,  and  of  course 
they  accept  it.  As  I  have  said  before  and 
I  will  say  again,  they  will  continue  to 
lean  on  us  as  long  as  we  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  item  also  relates  to 
our  dealings  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  I  recall  that  2  or  3 
j-ears  ago,  when  the  boast  was  made  that 
our  economic  aid  to  Europe  had  ceased, 
it  was  replaced  with  what  was  called  off- 
shore procurement.  During  the  last  3 
or  4  years  we  have  provided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  an  understand- 
ing that  these  plants  would  be  placed 
on  a  standby  basis.  But  evidently  such 
was  not  the  case,  since  we  are  still  pro- 
viding facilities  assistance  in  this  bill. 
I  believe  it  is  shameful  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  money  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
Laos,  a  small  country  of  less  than  two 
million  population,  with  few  assets,  and 
without  sufficient  money  to  run  their 
Government.  In  that  connection  I  shall 
read  from  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  it  appears  on  page  41: 

Question.  Are  we  still  providing  troop  pay 
nnd  family  allowances  of  the  Lao  Army? 
If  we  are,  are  we  following  the  same  proce- 
dure' in  other  areas? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  United  State.s  a-ssist- 
ance  to  Laos  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
troops,  Including  family  allowances.  la 
other  countries  the  situation  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent: In  such  countries  United  States 
assistance  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing troop  pay  and  family  allowances.  Such 
assistance  rather  is  Intended  to  help  the 
receiving  country  to  Import  the  commodities 
and  services  needed  by  its  economy  in  order 
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to  sustain  the  desired  level  of  military  ac- 
tivity or  otherwise  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  country  to  make  the  contribution  to  the 
common  defense  which  Is  the  purpose  of 
defense  support.  In  such  countries,  how- 
ever, local  currencies  resulting  from  the  Im- 
portation of  the  goods  and  services  are  de- 
posited either  In  an  account  belonging  to 
such  countries  or,  In  the  case  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  In  an  account 
owned  by  the  United  States.  A  portion  of 
such  local  currencies  Is  attributed  to  the 
support  of  the  defense  budget  In  such  coun- 
tries. Beyond  the  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense budget  It  Is  frequently  not  useful  t^) 
carry  the  attribution  to  the  exact  uses  of 
such  local  currency.  However,  It  would  not 
be  Inaccurate  and  In  some  cases,  such  as 
Vietnam.  It  Is  quite  clearly  accurrrte  to  say 
that  a  portion  of  the  contribution  to  the 
defense  budget  may  find  Its  way  Into  troop 
pay  and  family  allowances.  Such  countries 
Include  Cambodia.  Vietnam,  Korea.  Greece, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

In  addition,  a  contribution  Is  made  to  the 
support  of  the  general  budget  of  Jordan  as 
a  result  of  which  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  of  this  contribution 
might  find  Its  way  into  troop  pay  and  family 
allowances. 

Mr.  Pi-e.sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  other  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony taken  at  the  hearings  be  printed 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

SUPPORT   OF    LAO    MILITARY    FORCES 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Have  you  any 
queGtlons,  Mr.  Fulbrl^ht? 

Senator  Fuldright.  Yes.  Admiral.  I  no- 
tice that  the  Presentation  Book  says  that  we 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  supporting  the  Lao 
Army.  It  says  the  average  annual  cost  of 
nialmalning  military  personnel  for  Laos  Is 
*8C7  per  per.'-on  compared  to  $719  for  Cam- 
boula,  $245  for  Thailand,  and  $147  for  Tai- 
wan. Why  Is  It  that  we  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  personnel  In  Laos? 

Admiral  Stump.  Mainly,  sir,  because  Laos 
does  not  produce  anything  that  It  ciin  send 
out.  It  Is  a  wild  country  with  only  2  mil- 
lion people  In  it.  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  in  southeast  Asia:  95  percent 
of  tliem  cannot  read  or  write.  They  did  not 
even  have  any  banks  there.  Tlicre  wasn't  a 
bank  there  until  3  years  ago.  Tlierefore, 
they  have  no  way  of  raising  money  to  buy 
the  things  that  are  required  by  a  military 
force.  None  Is  produced  In  Laos.  There- 
fore. If  tliey  are  going  to  have  any  army — 
they  have  an  army  of  | deleted]  simply  all 
the  money  for  them  has  got  to  ome  from_ 
the  United  States.  Tliey  cannot  raise  it* 
locally. 

Senator  Fuldright.  [Deleted!  What  do 
the  French  have  to  do  with  the  Lao  Air 
Force? 

Admiral  Stump.  The  French  are  still  there 
In  Laos.  Laos  Is  still  a  part  oX  the  French 
Union.      [Deleted] 

Senator  Fuldright  Does  the  French  Gov- 
ernment nominally  have  control  of  Laos? 

Admiral  Stttmp.  No,  sir.  It  Is  Independ- 
ent, but  closely  tied  to  France  through  the 
French  Union. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Do  the  French  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  support  of  the 
army? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  they  do.  Have  we 
got  a  figure  on  that? 

Captain  Green.  No,  sir,  I  havent  got  a 
figure.     They  do  contribute. 

Admiral  Stump.  They  have  a  training 
mission  and  they  pay  the  expenses  of  that 
training  mission.  I  do  not  think  they  fur- 
nish money  for  any  equipment. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Is  It  correct  that  they 
furnish  no  money  to  supix)rt  the  Lao  Army 
Itself,   but  only  to   their  own   mission? 

Admiral   Stump.  That   Xs   correct, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  la  infrastructure 
this  year? 

Mr.  Jandrkt.  Sixty  million  dollars. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  have  we  spent  on  In- 
frastructure since  the  war? 

General  Guthrie.  Actual  expenditures 
through  fiscal  year  1957  were  $392  million. 
The  estimated  total  for  fiscal  year  1957  Is 
$70  million.  That  Includes  airfields,  com- 
munications, POL  storage,  naval  bases,  head- 
quarters, and  training  Installations.  They 
are  fixed  military  facilities  and  when  shared 
out,  the  United  States  percentage  of  the 
total  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  38  percent  of 
whatever  the  entire  project  costs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OFFSHORE  PROCtJREMENT 

Since  there  has  been  some  discussion  about 
offshore  procurement,  we  thought  It  might 
be  of  Interest  to  the  c<.immlttee  to  indicate  to 
you  gentlemen  what  our  record  has  been  In 
the  offshore   procurement   field. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  program,  there 
were  various  reasons  why  we  wanted  to  try 
and  maintain  and  promote  the  industry  of 
our  various  NATO  partners,  keep  the  aircraft 
Industry  going,  for  Instance,  In  France  and 
Italy  and  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  good  many  offshore  procurement  con- 
tracts were  placed  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
complishing that,  and  also  to  expand  the 
mobilization  ba.'e  In  case  we  should  need  to 
use  it  In  time  of  war.  in  time  of  emergency. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  leveled  out. 

Another  thing  we  tried  to  do  In  putting 
these  offshore  procurement  contracts  abroad 
was  to  try  and  get  these  people  In  a  position 
where  they  could  better  help  themselves. 
In  other  words.  In  order  to  get  them  going  In 
maintaining  spare  parts  and  In  making  these 
various  thln,:?s  that  we  knew  they  would  need 
on  a  continuing  basis,  our  offshore  procure- 
ment program  was  designed  as  a  pump-prlm- 
Ing  operation  with  the  hope  that  after  the 
pump  was  primed,  they  would   pick  up 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  In  all  of 
these  agreements  you  would  provide  for  the 
eventuality  that  these  machines  would  be- 
c?ome  obsolete  before  the  spare  parts  can  be 
mnnulnctured. 

Mr.  &HUFF.  This  was  a  consideration. 
However,  a  good  many  of  them  liave  kejjt  on. 
As  a  result  of  that,  our  contracts  have  fallen 
oU  until  now  we  are  something  under  $100 
million,  so  we  are  asking  $C9  million  for  1959 
for  this  program. 

It  Is  United  States  policy  that  offshore 
procurement  will  not  be  undertaken  if  it 
will  ( 1 )  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
United  States  production  base;  (2)  result 
In  unjustifiable  price  differentials  In  com- 
parison with  United  States  supply  of  similar 
type  Items;  (3)  result  In  failure  to  meet 
United  States  delivery  objectives;  or  (4) 
jeopardize  security  Interest  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Offshore  procurement  has  rapidly  declined 
in  recent  years  due  to  the  changing  nature 
of  MAP  materiel  requirements  and  the  vital 
need  for  retaining  orders  in  the  United 
States  to  sustain  the  domestic  military  pro- 
duction base.  The  result  of  these  changed 
factors  Is  readily  apparent  from  chart  X, 
where  It  can  be  seen  that  contracts  placed 
have  been  reduced  from  a  total  of  $16  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1953  to  an  estimated  $112 
million  In  fiscal  year  1958,  while  expendi- 
tures have  decreased  from  a  maxlmimi  of 
$668  million  In  fiscal  year  1956  to  an  esti- 
mated $229  million  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

Current  offshore  procurement  Is  restricted 
to  Items  which  must  be  of  foreign  types  to 
support  foreign  equipment;  Items  no  longer 
produced  In  the  United  States;  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  producing  country  con- 


tributes a  substantial  portion  of  the  costa 
Involved,  and  similar  circumstances, 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  pro- 
gram proposed  for  Europe  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  Once  more  we  are  requesting  funds 
for  what  is  essentially  n  military  and  defense 
support  program.  Of  the  approximately 
$281  million  proptJsed  for  Europe.  $251  mil- 
lion Is  related  directly  to  defense,  that  is, 
$206.5  million  for  military  assistance  shown 
In  European  country  programs  plus  $45 
million  for  defense  support.  These  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  however.  As 
In  previous  years,  much  of  the  proposed  mil- 
itary assistance  can  only  be  planned  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  programing  process  on 
a  global  basis.  Such  Items  as  missiles,  air- 
craft modernization,  and  spare  parts  (de- 
scribed In  the  presentation  book  on  'Non- 
regional  Programs"  under  the  heading  "Spe- 
cial Materiel  Programs")  add  substantially 
to  the  military  program  when  broken  down 
by  region  and  by  country.  While  the  coun- 
try allocations  are  very  tentative  at  this 
time,  the  total  thus  developed  for  Europe 
(shown  on  p.  7  of  the  presentation  book, 
"Europe  and  Africa  ")  amounts  to  $185  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  total  proposed  military 
aid  program  for  Europe  to  about  $392  mil- 
lion. The  great  bulk  of  the  $185  million  ad- 
ditional Increment,  In  the  case  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Is  Intended  missiles  In  order 
to  carry  forward  the  modernization  of  NATO 
forces  which  has  been  under  way  since  1956 
and  which  Is  so  Important  to  General  Nor- 
stad's  defense  plans  and  our  own  security. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  is  money  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  support  of  tlie  U  N. 
troops  in  Korea,  other  than  our  own. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  not 
only  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  divisions  in  Koiea,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  20-odd  divisions  of 
the  ROK.  and  aKso  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
troops  stationed  there  by  Britain, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Philippines.  I 
beUeve  it  is  shameful  that  the  United 
States  should  provide  as  much  as  $12 
million  to  support  those  troops. 

ConccrninR  this  item,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  committee  hearmg: 

The  Chairman  Are  there  any  other  United 
Nations  forces  still  In  Korea? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  there  are,  but  Just 
token  forces. 

The  Chairman    V.'hlch  countries? 

Admiral  Stvmp.   I  would  like  to  check  that. 

Thailand.  Ttirkey,  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  small  forces.  The  Philippines  ba^ 
representation  In  the  honor  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  United  Kingdom  the 
only  one? 

Admiral  Stump.  No,  sir.  Thailand.  Tlirkey. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Philippines.  Most 
of  those  forces  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a  small  number  that  they  are  really  Just 
token  forces  to  show  their  continued  unity 
with  Uie  United  Nations  In  the  Job  they  are 
doing. 

The  Chairman  Then  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  one  that  has  more  than  token 
forces? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  divi- 
sions there.    Turkey  has  a  brigade. 

The  Chairman  1  wont  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions now.     I  win  defer  them  until  later. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  stated.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  these  token  forces, 
we  are  providing  $12  million  in  this  bill. 
Of  all  the  ridiculous  things,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  how  our  represent- 
atives abroad  can  think  of  the  many 
ways  they  find  to  spend  our  money. 
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Another  item  included  In  the  military 
assistance  appropriation  is  the  nutri- 
tional survey.  In  1957,  we  provided 
$202,000  for  this  program;  for  1958. 
$210,000;  and  In  this  bill  there  is  $275.- 
000  to  perpetuate  the  program.  This  la 
somelhing  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
people  of  the  countries  concerned.  Even 
though  this  amount  is  small,  why  should 
we  be  burdened  with  such  an  expendi- 
ture? It  strikes  me  that  our  adminis- 
trators are  simply  looking  for  ways  and 
means  to  spend  our  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  justification  for  this 
item  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
NuTRmoN  Program — Mn-iTARY  Assistanck 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  program  Is 
to  assist  friendly  countries  in  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  nutrition  services  within 
their  armed  forces  This  will  Involve  the 
training  of  local  f)er8onnel  In  modern  tech- 
niques of  study  and  analysis  In  the  field  of 
nutrition  technology  and  subsequently  the 
transfer  to  them  of  basic  laboratory  equlp- 
Oient  and  supplies  used   In   the  surveys. 

Since  January  1956.  nutrition  surveys  have 
been  completed  in  Iran,  Pakistan.  Korea. 
Philippines.  Turkey,  and  Libya  As  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1958  program,  full  surveys 
will  be  made  in  Spain  and  Greece,  the  first 
stage  survey  will  be  c  inducted  In  Ethiopia 
and  followup  work  wll  be  undertaken  In 
Iran  and  Libya.  These  projects,  together 
with  other  plans  not  yet  finalized,  will 
amount  to  $208,000. 

Continuance  of  the  rutrltlon  program  for 
fiscal  year  1959  will  coft  $275,000  for  Initial 
survey  In  two  additional  countries  and  fol- 
lowup work  In  the  PUlllpplnes.  Pakistan. 
Libya.  Spain.  Greece,  and  Ethiopia.  This 
program  represents  a  comparatively  small 
exi>endlture  In  order  to  help  Insure  through 
technical  advice  that  the  users  of  MAP 
equipment,  which  repr«sents  an  Investment 
many  times  as  great,  will  be  physically  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  their  assigned  missions. 
Progrcms 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 
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Fiscal  year  1958 j. 210 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  there 
is  also  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram an  amount  of  $10  million  for  the 
overseas  Internal  se<-urity  program.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  be 
strapped  with  this  burden. 

Reading  from  page  94  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Many  countries  lack  knowledge,  training. 
or  means  to  defend  tl.emselves  successfully 
against  Communist  pleasure  and  penetra- 
tion. This  amount  suoplements  with  mili- 
tary aid  an  ICA  progr  im  to  assist  them  In 
resisting  Communist  subversion. 

You  will  note  on  the  chart  that  we  have 
149  million  for  programs  under  negotiation. 
These  programs  will  be  discussed  with  you 
by  our  regional  dlrecto:*. 

The  remainder  was  deleted  because 
the  information  was  more  or  less  secret. 


Why  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
should  we  be  spending  money  in  order 
to  teach  people  in  Prance,  England,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  how  to  deal 
with  Communists?  It  strikes  me  that 
is  the  business  of  the  people  in  the 
countries  concerned.  They  ought  to  be 
the  ones  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  nego- 
tiations are  presently  underway  to  use 
a  total  of  $49  million,  and  $10  million 
is  being  provided  on  account  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  any  more  detail.  I  simply  wish  to 
reiterate  that  in  the  amount  of  $1,800 
million,  certain  programs  are  included 
which  could  and  should  be  tmdertaken 
by  the  local  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  re- 
duces the  authorization  for  military  as- 
sistance from  $1.8  billion  to  $13  billion. 
This  is  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  amount  of 
$500  million. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation-s.  I  wish  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  su?pest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  for  mili- 
tary hardware,  this  is  a  subject  more 
properly  taken  up  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreien  Relations 
has  already  reduced  by  $235  million  the 
sums  authorized  for  military  assistance 
and  defense  support.  I  do  not  believe 
these  amounts  should  be  reduced 
further. 

The  bulk  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  cut  would  be  in  the  areas  of  the 
Far  East,  the  Middle  E^st,  and  South 
Asia.  If  this  additional  cut  of  $500  mil- 
lion were  accepted  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  President  to 
reduce  the  military  a.ssistance  we  are 
now  Kiving  to  countries  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  such 
as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Turkey.  Surely  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  such  massive  reduction  in 
military  assistance  to  these  key  coun- 
tries. 

In  1950  we  learned  the  les-son  of  un- 
preparedness.  There  had  been  such  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Free  World  that 
Communist-controlled  North  Korea  felt 
our  lack  of  defenses  was  such  as  to  in- 
vite military  attack  on  South  Korea.  As 
a  con.sequence  more  than  100,000  Ameri- 
can casualties  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Free  World  to  prevent  Communist 
aggression.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  United  States  begins  now  to 
reduce  substantially  the  military  assist- 
ance which  it  gives  to  the  countries  on 
the  borders  of  the  iron  and  bamboo  cur- 
tains, there  is  great  danger  that  our  ac- 
tion will  be  construed  as  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  coimtries. 

I  ask,  therefore,  Mr.  President.that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana reducing  military  assistance  by  $500 
million  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  again  that  if  my 


pending  amendment  is  adopted,  and  if 
the  amendment  I  shall  propose  in  a  few 
moments  is  adopted,  the  same  amount  of 
money  which  they  received  last  year  will 
be  available  for  Korea  and  Formosa. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  commenting  on 
what  the  Senator  has  already  proposed 
and  said.  I  have  no  idea  what  he  has  in 
mind  to  propose  for  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Clark  in  the  chair) ,  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
LENDER  1 .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  th*e  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KnowlandI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCLEILLAN  <when  his  name  w^as 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland!.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, I  understand  that  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea,"  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Frear  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  1  Mr.  Holland  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston!,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Murray  1, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
OT^lAHONEY],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KrRR],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough! 
would  each  vote  "yea," 
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On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Friar]  has  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington]  would  vote  •'nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  TMr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr  IvesI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  are  absent  on  o£Bcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
fMr.  Cotton  1,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Revercomb),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALil  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  BrickerI, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan- 
ders], the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Mar- 
tin), and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Potter!  are  detained  on  oflBcial 
bu.sines.s. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Barrett!  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Martin  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  IvesI.  tlie  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Potter!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.s.'^^achu.setts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEPPEL  i  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KnowlandI  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
nes.s  and  his  pair  hiis  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

LMr.   GOLDWATER  1. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

TEAS — 24 


Anderson 

Ellender 

Morse 

Bible 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Ca.'c.  S.  Dak. 

Hrn.'ka 

Stenul.s 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

CurtLs 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Linger 

Williams 

Eastland 

Malone 

NAYS — 46 

Young 

Aiken 

Green 

Monroney 

Allott 

Ilayden 

Morton 

Beall 

Hennliiei 

Mundt 

BennPtt 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hill 

Pji.Ttore 

Bu-sh 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Sniathers 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Smith.  Maine 

Case.  N   J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smith.  N   J. 

Church 

Kefauver 

Sp-.irkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

niye 

Coo|x-r 

Kuch.  1 

Watkins 

Dlrksi'n 

LiiLst  he 

Wiley 

DougUi« 

Mii^nu-ion 

Ooro 

McN.imara 

NOT  VOTINO— 

28 

Barrett 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

O'Mahoney 

BrlrktT 

Kerr 

Potter 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Revercomb 

Cotton 

Long 

Robertson 

Flanders 

MauNflelrt 

Saltonstall 

Frear 

Martin.  Iowa 

St'hoeppel 

Ooldwater 

Martm.  Pa. 

SyinluKton 

Holland 

McClellaU 

Yarborough 

Ives 

Mvirray 

So  Mr.  Ellendeb's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  tlie 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).    The  question  Is 


on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stoited. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.slativk  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  stiike 
out  '$1,800,000,000,"  and  insert  in  heu 
thereof  "$1,600,000,000." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long 
in  discussing  this  amendment  except  to 
say  that  it  would  cut  military  aid  by  $200 
million.  I  sought  to  reduce  this  author- 
ization by  $500  million  a  moment  apo. 

The  transferability  clause  appearing 
on  page  63 — section  13  of  the  bill — will 
remain  in  the  bill,  unchanged. 

Therefore  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  military  aid  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  briefly  what  effect  his  amend- 
ment would  have  on  the  overall  amount? 
May  I  put  it  this  way?  As  I  understand, 
the  only  eflect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  limit  the  military  ex- 
penditures to  $1,600  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  same  amount  that  was 
authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  effect  would 
it  have  on  the  overall  amount? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  effect  would 
it  have  as  compared  witJi  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  reduce  the 
maximum  amount  authorized  for  mili- 
tary assistance  by  $200  million.  The 
transferability  would  remain  at  $235  mil- 
lion, as  would  the  combined  $2  4  billion 
ceiling  for  military  aid  and  defense  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  it  affect  eco- 
nomic aid  in  any  way? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  docs  not  affect 
defense  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  be  heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  No  further  proceedings  will  occur 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order,  so  that  the 
colloquy  may  be  heard.  Attaches  of  the 
Senate  will  please  refrain  from  conversa- 
tion; and  in  failure  to  do  so,  they  will 
please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  amendment  now  pending  is  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  which  the  Senate 
rejected,  except  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment wouli  reduce  the  maximum  mili- 
tary aid  authorization  from  $1,800  mil- 


lion to  $1,600  million.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  place  a  ceiling  of 
$1,600  million  on  military  assistance. 

In  addition,  it  would  leave  section  13 
unchanged.  My  previous  amendment 
would  have  deleted  that  section. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  it  does  is  it 
places  a  ceiling  on  mihtary  expenditures 
at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  la  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMI^HREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  a  sound  amendment, 
and  is  one  that  some  of  us  wished  to 
support  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  Uiank  Uie  Senator. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  Ellender  1.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlae  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  <when  his  name 
wa.s  called".  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  .senior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KnowlandI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
■yea."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCLElXAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland).  If  he  were  present.  I  under- 
stand he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr,  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr,  Frear  I, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Robertson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Toxa-s  IMr.  Yarborouch] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votuig.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvRDl.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Frear  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
!  Mr.  Johnston  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kerr),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MurhayI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives], 
Uie  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  IMr. 
Martin),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr,  ScHOEPPELl,  are  absent  on  official 
bu.siness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Vii-ginia  (Mr,  Revercomb  ),  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.s.sachusett,s  ( Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr,  BrickerT, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flan- 
D"Rsl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
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[Mr.  Potter]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  M-vrtin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Potter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Saltonstall)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
ScHOEPPELl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr  Barrett).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  fienator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
KnowlandI  is  detained  on  official  bu.si- 
ness,  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  GOLDWATER). 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

YEA  3— 43 

Anderson  Hennlngs  Mundt 

Bible  Hill  pa5tore 

Butler  Hru.ska  Proxmire 

Carroll  Humphrey  Russell 

Case,  S   Dak.  Jackson  Smalhers 

f^avez  Jennor  Sparkman 

Church  Johnso  1.  Tex.      Biennis 

Curtis  Jordan  Symington 

Dout'las  KeJauv?r  Talmartge 

Dworshak  Krnnet  y  Thurmond 

Eaistland  L^inRor  Walklns 

Ellender  MaKnuon  Williams 

Ervln  Mii'.one  Young 

Fulbright  Monroney 

Oore  Morne 

NAYS— 28 

A!ken  Coopier  Morton 

AUott  Dirksen  Neuberger 

Beall  Green  Payne 

Bennett  Hayder  Purtell 

Bridges  Hlckenlooper  Smith,  Ma'ne 

BuRh  HobllUell  Smith,  N.J. 

Capehart  Javlts  Thye 

Carlson  Kuchel  Wiley 

Case,  N   J.  L:>u=ch  • 

Clark  McNan  ara 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Barrett  JohnsMn.  8.  C.   OMahoney 

Bricker  Kerr  Potter 

Byrd  Knowh  nd  Revercomb 

Cotton  Long  Robertson 

FlancJer»  Man!>nf  Id  Baltonstall 

Frear  Martin   Iowa        Schoeppei 

Goldwater  Murtin  Pa.  Yarborough 

Holland  McClel.an 

Ives  Murra> 

So  Mr,  Ellendeii's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recon.sider  t  he  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  atji  eed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  o:  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texa.s  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  submit  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  for  defense 
support;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  last  amend- 
ment, and  since  I  know  that  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  defense  support  would 
fail,  I  shall  not  present  my  defense  sup- 
port amendment. 

I  now  call  up  my  amendment  desig- 
nated 6-4-58-E  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  begin- 
ning with  line  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  through  ime  15  on  page  45. 

Renumber  subsections  of  section  8  ac- 
cordinRly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike  f rom^ 
the  bill  the  $200  million  contingency 
fund.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  very 
simple. 

Last  year,  a  special  Presidential  fund 
was  provided,  aggregating  $225  million. 
It  included  functions  for  which  two  funds 
are  sought  this  year — that  is,  the  $212 
million  special  assistance  fund  and  the 
$200  million  contingency  fund,  which  my 
amendment  would  strike. 

Under  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  if  any  Senator  differs  with  me,  I 
wish  he  would  say  so — the  President  has 
the  authority  to  transfer,  and  for  any 
purpose  he  might  desire — $1,283  million. 
That  figure  is  derived  in  this  way: 

Money  now  in  the  pipeline  and  not 
obligated,  but  reserved  for  spending. 

In  regard  to  that  amount  of  money, 
the  President  has  authority,  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  act,  to  transfer  as  much 
as  10  percent  for  any  purpose  he  may 
desire.  Since  $3,742  million  has  not 
actually  been  obligated,  the  President 
would  have  authority  under  section  501 
to  transfer  $374  million. 

Applying  the  10  percent  transfer  au- 
thority to  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
present  bill,  less  the  development  loan 
fund  authority,  less  the  .special  fund  and 
contingency  fund — both  of  which  are 
100  percent  transferable — the  total 
amount  which  could  be  transferred  to- 
tals $262  million. 

Also,  under  section  13,  there  is  author- 
ity to  transfer  from  military  aid  to  de- 
fense support,  or  vice  versa,  $235  miUion. 

There  is  also  the  contingency  fund, 
which  I  am  seeking  to  strike  out,  of  $200 
million,  which  the  President  can  spend 
100  percent  as  he  sees  fit. 

Of  course,  the  special  assistance  fund 
of  $212  million  falls  in  the  same  category. 

If  we  add  these  figures  together,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  President  has  authority 
to  transfer  as  much  as  $1,283  million 
from  one  item  to  another — the  only  limi- 
tation is  that  the  amount  transferred 
must  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  item  to 
which  it  is  transferred. 

I  t)elieve  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  stricken  out,  because  the  President 
already  has  ample  authority  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  category  to  another. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chxirch  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
thought  perhaps  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  oppose 
the  amendment.  But  certainly  I  wish 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield,  let 
me  say  that  I,  too,  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  so. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  memt>er  of  the 
committee  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  I  was  in 
error.  But  the  Chair  had  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  did  not  see  any  member  of 
the  committee  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wishes  me  to  do  so  now,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  state  that  I  opposed  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  I 
shall  oppose  it  here.  I  voted  for  the  cut 
in  mihtary  aid  that  I  have  voted  for 
heretofore. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
most  willingly  defer  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  other  members  of  the  committee 
will  take  the  same  jxjsition  that  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  off  his  feet;  I  merely 
wished  to  point  out  that  he  was  jump- 
ing to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  realize  that  that  is 
so,  Mr.  President. 

Lc  me  say  that  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  today  in  Lebanon,  in  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  I  believe  it  would  be  folly 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President,  who 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  action  in  situations 
which  relate  to  or  involve  or  affect  our 
national  security. 

So  I  earnestly  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, whereby  a  reduction  was  made, 
supposedly,  in  the  amount  of  $200  mil- 
lion, the  Senate  actually  did  no  such 
thing,  insofar  as  the  overall  authori- 
zations provided  by  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, for  the  ceihng  remains  at  $2,400 
million.  What  the  Senate  did,  by  means 
of  the  vote  taken  a  moment  ago,  was  to 
delete  the  $200  million  from  the  $1,600 
million.  But  the  committee  deleted 
$235  million  from  the  total  of  $2,635 
million,  and  thus  set  the  celling  at  $2,400 
million.  And  even  after  the  last  vote, 
the  ceiling  is  still  $2,400  million. 

Mr.  /ELLENDER.  The  maximum  mili- 
tary assistance  ceiling  has  been  cut  by 
$200  million.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  my  point  Is 
that  the  sum  total  is  exEictly  what  it  was 
before.  So  let  us  not  fool  anyone  into 
believing  that,  by  means  of  the  last  vote, 
the  overall  amount  has  been  reduced,  be- 
cau.se  it  has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment, if  agreed  to.  strike  out  the  $200 
million  of  so-called  emergency  funds 
the  President  has? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  previous  amendment. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it 
will  eliminate  the  $200  million  in  the 
so-called  emergency  fund  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  President.  But  if  there  is 
anything  that  is  worth  while,  in  view  of 
the  present  world  conditions,  it  is  the 
$200  million  emergency  fund  we  have 
provided  for  the  President.     If  cuts  are 
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to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  elsewhere. 
I  believe  we  have  seen  enough  during  the 
last  few  years  to  know  that  this  fund 
Is  not  a  proper  place  in  which  to  make 
a  reduction. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  stated,  follow- 
ing the  last  vote,  we  still  have  exactly 
the  same  total  amount  as  we  had  before. 
We  have  made  a  shift  from  the  mili- 
tary, rather  than  to  make  a  chance  in 
the  total  amount,  whereas  the  commit- 
tee took  the  $235  million  from  the  total. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  present 
world  conditions,  if  we  really  wish  to 
fiRht  communism  and  fl^ht  Russia,  we 
should  retain  the  $200  million.  If  cuts 
are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  in  the 
amounts  for  military  aid  or  economic  aid. 
but  not  in  the  President's  emergency 
fund,  because  the  money  in  that  fund  is 
needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  deplore 
as  much  as  does  anyone  else  the  sudden 
shift  in  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment; and  I  realize  the  great  tempta- 
tion— which  has  affected  m.e  somewhat 
today — to  vote  to  make  a  reduction  in, 
or  eliminate  entirely,  the  President's  $200 
million  emergency  fund. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  President  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  any 
of  the  money  in  the  satellite  countries, 
he  pcssibly  may  not  need  as  much  of 
the  money  as  he  otherwise  would.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  cannot  know  when  or  where 
it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  spend 
some  of  this  money  very  quickly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try is  involved  it  is  possible  that  we  would 
regret  any  hasty  action  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Therefore,  de.'^pite  my  regret — as  stated 
yesterday — about  the  reported  chan-^e  of 
position  by  the  administration,  I  shall 
vote  to  give  the  President  the  emergency 
money  v;hich  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
in  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender  1. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  believe  this  par- 
ticular item  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  certainly 
the  President  should  be  allowed  flexi- 
bility in  tlie  use  of  tliese  funds. 

I  believe  that  other  items,  such  n  the 
one  for  military  aid,  could  stand  a  cut: 
and  I  voted  to  nialce  such  a  cut.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  item  can  stand  a  cut. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  agree  100  percent  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated. 

In  the  committee  we  have  studied  this 
matter  very  fully. 

Last  year,  wl.en  the  Conc^ress  sub- 
stantially cut  special  assistance,  part  of 
whicli  was  to  be  for  contingencies,  the 
President  found  himself,  in  March,  with 
only  $5  million  left,  in  special  assistance 
funds,  before  some  of  tlie  crises  in  the 
Middle  East  occurred. 

So  it  would  he  foolish  for  us,  to  make  a 
cut  in  this  $200  million  fund.    If  I  were 


to  take  the  time,  I  could  relate  many  de- 
tails in  this  connection.  However,  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  do  .so. 

Certainly,  the  President  must  have 
this  fund,  in  order  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gency situations  as  they  arise;  and  the 
$200  million  is  the  minimum  amount 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ELI£NDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  amount  which  was  provided  last  year. 
Instead,  my  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  additional  amount  proposed  this 
year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  the 
amount  last  year  was  insufficient  and 
has  been  used  before  the  end  of  tliis  fis- 
cal year;  thus,  the  additional  amount 
now  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  required. 

Mr.  FJ:.LENDER.  La.^t  year  it  was 
called  a  special  assistance  fund,  and 
$225  million  was  provided  for  the  same 
purposes  for  whicli  this  year  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  create  two  funds,  with  a 
total  authority  of  $412  million. 

As  I  pointed  out.  in  addition  to  the 
provision  for  $212  million  of  special  as- 
sistance funds  whicli  would  still  remain 
in  the  bill  even  if  my  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  the  President  has  the  right 
of  transferability  over  .S374  million  of 
unobligated  balances  which  are  in  the 
pipeline.  He  can  do  what  he  wanUs  to 
with  that  amount.  Under  section  501 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  he  would  have  transferability 
over  $235  million,  based  on  the  amount 
to  which  that  section  is  applicable  in 
this  bill.  He  can  transfer  those  funds 
from  one  category  to  another,  as  he  may 
see  fit.  He  can  do  as  he  wishes  with 
those  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jensey.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  distingui-shed  Sena- 
tor was  not  with  us  at  the  hearing  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  is  not  the  fact. 
The  President  does  not  have  that  leeway. 

Mr.  EILENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  the  President  does  not  have 
the  10-percent  transferability  over  this 
bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Certainly 
he  has,  but  there  are  situations  existing 
all  over  the  world  today,  and  which  ex- 
perience tells  us  will  exist,  v.hich  will  re- 
quire more  tlian  can  be  traT.sfeired  by 
law  from  other  programs  without  harm- 
ing those  programs. 

Mr.  ELIJ:NDER.  Plostilities  could 
break  out  again.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  should,  the  way  things  are 
going  in  north  Africa.  Lebanon,  and  other 
areas.  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  provision  was  put  in  tlie  bill.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  we  are  retain- 
ing in  the  bill  the  same  special  assist- 
ance fund  With  about  the  same  amount 
as  provided  last  year,  a  fund  that  can  be 
used  by  the  President  as  he  desires. 
That  provision  would  stay  in  the  bill 
even  if  my  amendment  were  adopted. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  trans- 
ferability in  excess  of  $1  biUion,  as  I 
pointed  out  earher. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
been  expressed  about  the  proposeii 
change  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
try  to  legislate  on  matters  of  this  kind 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  one  of  the  best 
committees  of  the  Senate.  It  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  adjusting  these 
figures  in  committee.  A  great  many  pro- 
pasals  back  and  forth  were  made.  The 
effect  of  all  the  different  phraseology  was 
di.scussed.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. To  bepm  now  to  'monkey"  with  the 
figures  and  transfer  money  from  one  fund 
to  another  would  be  unwise. 

There  are  diflferences  of  opmion  as  to 
what  tile  proposal  does  Some  Senators 
say  it  would  take  $200  million  from  one 
place  and  put  it  in  another  place.  Some 
Senators  .say  we  have  made  a  great 
change.  Others  say  no  change  at  all 
has  been  made.  Others  .say  we  have 
changed  it  in  some  other  place.  No  one 
knows  what  the  amendment  does.  Each 
one  thinks  he  knows,  but  there  is  no 
agreement.  I  think  the  safest  thing  to 
do  is  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  results 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee who.se  duty  it  was  to  make  the.-e 
recommendat  ions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
Elle.nderI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELIFNDEII.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identi.led  as  6-4-58-F. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clehk.  It  Ls  proposed,  on 
page  35.  beginning  with  line  3.  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  5.  down  thrcutih  line  12. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  there  have  been  accumulating 
in  many  countries  huge  sums  in  so-called 
special  counterpart  fund  accounts.  In 
that  category  there  is  a  total  of  $710.- 
956,774  in  such  countries  as  Bolivia. 
Burma,  Cambodia.  Chiria,  Germany. 
Greece,  Haiti,  and  .so  forth. 

These  counterpart  funds  have  been  ac- 
cumulating over  the  years,  and  can  be 
spent  only  by  agreement  between  the 
country  in  which  such  funds  are  located, 
and  our  country. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  studies  matters  .so  carefully,  as 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Green  !  has  just  stated,  has 
put  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  would 
permit  the  Austrian  Government  to  u.se 
part  of  the  funds  in  the  counterpart  ac- 
count then  vest  them  in  an  institution 
in  Austria  to  pay  damages  sustained  by 
certain  Austiians  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  is  the  foot  in 
the  door,  so  to  speak.  Ihere  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  a  cry  to  permit  other  coun- 
tries in  which  counterpart  funds  are  lo- 
cated to  utilize  such  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  those  now  authorized  by  law. 

I  liave  gone  to  Austria  in  3  of  the  past 
5  years. 

The  first  year  I  went  there— it  was 
1953  as  I  recall — the  counterpart  account 
had  some  5  billion  schilhngs  In  it.  about 
$200  million  in  terms  of  our  money  to 
spend.  Our  planners  were  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  spend  that  money. 
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Today  there  Is  a  balance  of  $12  mil- 
lion in  counterpart  in  the  fund  and  ways 
and  means  are  being  .sought  to  spend 
that  money.  The  latest  seems  to  be  a 
scheme  to  pay  reparations,  or  damages, 
to  Austrians  who  do  not  live  there  now 
but  who  were  in  .some  way  injured  or 
oppressed  during  World  War  II. 

This  is  a  purpose  for  which  counter- 
part has  never  before  been  u.sed.  It  i.s. 
as  I  said,  the  foot  in  the  door.  If  we 
authorize  this  for  Austria.  Mr.  President, 
other  countries  will  ask  for  similar  treat- 
ment. 

France  today  has  a  balance  of  $402 
million  in  such  funds. 

Korea  has  $188  million  worth  of  coun- 
terpart funds. 

All  over  the  world,  we  have  a  total  of 
over  $700  million  in  special  counterpart 
accounts.  If  the  committee  languaf<e  is 
permitted  to  stand,  we  shall,  in  effect, 
be  turning  over  to  a  band  of  bureaucrats 
in  the  State  Department,  absolute  au- 
thority to  use  that  $700  million  as  they 
may  decide,  subject  to  no  Congressional 
control,  to  be  used  for  unknown  and 
unspecified  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  secrecy 
surrounding  the  military  assistance  we 
are  giving  to  Austria  I  am  not  able  to  go 
into  detail,  but  in  the  bill  there  is  a  huge 
sum  for  military  assistance  to  Austria. 
Instead  of  permitting  Austria  to  u.se  this 
money  to  pay  for  damages  done  to  some 
of  her  people  during  World  War  II  we 
should.  I  t>elieve.  insist  that  the  money 
be  u.sed  to  help  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment, thus  reducing  the  burden  on 
our  own  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  Let  us  not  set  a  prece- 
dent whereby  counterpart  funds  in  all 
countries  wiiere  special  counterpart  ac- 
counts are  found  can  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  originally  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  differ  again  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, but  I  think  the  criticism  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  is  unfounded.  Ihe 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  a 
section  which  is  designed  to  make  it 
po.ssible  to  use  100  million  counterpart 
Austrian  schillings,  which  is  about  $4 
milhon,  to  compensate  certain  former 
Austrian  nationals  who  have  legally 
verified  claims  against  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment for  persecutions  under  the  last 
regime,  which  was  the  Nazi  regime. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  fully  explained  on  page  11 
of  the  committee  report.. 

I  shall  emphasize  tv.o  points  now.  to 
make  my  statement  brief. 

First,  the  counterpart  funds  Involved 
are  not  owned  by  the  United  States. 
The  u.se  of  the  funds.  t!ierefore,  does  not 
cost  the  United  States  .mything.  Legis- 
lative authority  to  use  the  funds  in  the 
manner  proposed  is  i  ccessary  because 
the  United  States,  thou  jh  it  does  not  own 
the  funds,  does  have  a  veto  with  respect 
to  their  use. 

Second,  the  counten)art  funds  will  be 
loaned  to  the  Austrian  Government  to 
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satisfy  the  claims,  and  will  be  repaid  into 
the  counterpart  account.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  net  loss  of  counterpart 
funds. 

That  is  a  summary  of  what  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  would  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  language  not 
broad  enough  to  permit  any  other  coun- 
try to  u.se  counterpart  funds  for  new 
purposes,  tlie  same  as  is  sought  to  be 
done  for  Austria? 

Mr.  GREEN.    Similarly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  In  other 
words,  the  language  in  the  bill  is  not 
limited  to  Austria.  The  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  any  country  which  has 
counterpart  funds  to  utilize  them  for 
purposes  other  than  those  now  provided 
in  the  law. 

The  report  states: 

Section  142  (b)  of  tlie  act,  which  deals 
wlih  tr.e  generation  of  foreign  currency 
counterpart  funds,  provides  that  a  portion 
of  these  funds,  generally  up  to  10  percent, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
for  Its  uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  programs  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned  to  carry 
out  tlie  purposes  for  which  new  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  act  would  themselves  be 
available. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  there  is  another 
provision  in  the  bill  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Provided.  Tiiat  if  amounts  In  sucli  re- 
miUnder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such 
programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize 
such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are  con- 
sistent wiUi  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage which  was  added  by  the  commit- 
tee— the  language  which  would  make  it 
po.ssible  for  the  money  to  be  spent  for 
purposes  other  than  those  the  law  now 
provides. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CAFE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  is  obvious  the  lan- 
guage is  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  other  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  The  lan- 
guage modifies  the  present  law. 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  is  another  case  of 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  committee  re- 
port and  recommendation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  my  answer  has 
been  quite  sufficient  to  prove  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  the  provision  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  I  trust  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  will  be 
adopted  by  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  Senate  cannot  amend 
anything  it  does?  Is  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Not  at  all.  It  .should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  when  there  is  some 


mistake  made  by  the  committee  it  can 
be  corrected.  No  mistake  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  conclusion  must  logically 
follow,  unless  some  mistake  is  shown. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
mistake  I  have  tried  to  show  here  is  that 
the  committee  is  attempting  to  amend 
the  present  law  so  that  counterpart 
funds  in  the  special  accounts  can  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  those  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  Austria  is  going  to  be  in 
need  of  economic  aid,  probably,  in  the 
next  2  years.  What  is  going  to  happen? 
The  Austrians  may  come  to  us,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may 
find  it  neces.sary  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  dollars  so  as  to  gen- 
erate counterpart  funds.  Why  not, 
then,  let  these  funds  remain  available  for 
such  purposes  instead  of  whittling  away 
at  them? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago.  I  have  visited  Austria  on  3  or  4 
occasions.  I  commented  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  a  report  I  filed 
several  years  ago  that  I  thought  it  was 
shameful  for  the  administration  to  per- 
mit the  accumulation  of  so  many 
schillings  from  counterpart  funds.  Aus- 
tria could  not  spend  them.  It  took  4  or  5 
years  to  dispo.se  of  some  of  that  surplus, 
and  there  are  still  $42  million  in  counter- 
part funds  which  could  be  used,  if  de- 
sired, to  help  on  military  plans. 

I  repeat  that  the  bill  authorizes  for 
Austria  a  huge  sum — I  am  not  permitted, 
because  of  secrecy,  to  tell  the  amount — 
for  military  aid,  to  assist  Austria  In  its 
military  effort.  I  say  that  some  of  these 
counterpart  funds  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  Member  who 
testified  on  this  item  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations;  so,  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  the  basic 
facts  which  are  involved,  to  show  how 
this  matter  came  to  my  attention  and 
what  it  means.  I  shall  try  to  do  so  very 
briefly. 

In  Austria  a  law  was  passed  a  few 
years  ago 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senalor  speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  be  plainly 
heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  in  Austria  there  was  passed 
a  law  to  establish  a  fund  called  the 
Hilsfand,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  superannuated  people, 
those  over  60  years  of  age.  who  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in 
Austria. 

These  are  people  who  have  since  left 
the  country  and  have  not  returned.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  would 
need  to  look  into  his  own  mind  too  deeply 
to  determine  why  they  have  not  returned. 

Their  claims  are  somewhere  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  each.  There  are  30.000 
of  them.  The  right  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation  is   based    upon   need.     Every 
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•Und«rd  In  thot  reipect  h*«  been  fully  are  really  »urplu.  counterpart  fund.,  •ome  clerk  In  the  State  Departnv^^^ 

•tanaara  in  vnav  rr  i/v  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^j^^^  ^^^  counterpart  determine  to  be  denlrable  or  con*Ut«nt 

The  Austrian  Government  allocated  fund*  have  been  utilized   and   appor-  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

HKA  million  Auitrlan  athllllniie.  rouahly,  tloned  for  every  other  purpone,  Includ-  eiatri,                                           ...  ^  , 

lul  Si  valcnrof  aSout  12^^^               for  ln«  the  military  purpoMi.  if  any  there  Thl«  provl.lon  will  not  be  P«rniltt.d  to 

t  e  SurDoie  of  m»kln«  theM  payments,  be,    for    which   counterpart    fund,    are  remain  in  the  bill  rven  If  1  »m  required 

ftfid  It  nrovlded  that  the  paymcnU  •hould  needed,  thpy  may  be  devoted  to  the  pur-  to  expend  »omc  time  to  advue  the  Sen- 

be  made  over   a   prrlod   of    10   year«,  poM»  to  which  my  friend  and  colleague  ate  what  it  u  all  about.              .^  ^.    . 

touuhly   at  the  rate  of  68  million  »chll-  from  Loul-lano  hn.  alluded.    In  ihort.  The  Junior  8rnuU)r  from  South  Dakota 

linu*  a  year  thla  U  utilctly  a   tranwuctlon   Involvlnu  wa«    a   member   of    the   Appropriation* 

It  aoDeared  that  those  In  the  mo»t  surplu*  Austrian  achllllnB*  piled  up  and  commlttre  of  the  Hou»e  of  Reprenenta- 

uritent  need  and  facing  a  really  dire  doing   nothing— fund*  which  could   be  uvea  at  the  time  the  Hrut  appropriation 

■iluatlon    reprehented    a    required    ex-  made  available  to  the  Austrian  Govern-  was  made  for  the  foreign  aid  program 

pendlture  at  this  time,  if  they  are  to  be  ment  Itself  by  a  loan  transaction.     This 

rendered  any   assistance— because   they  Is  not  money  which  the  United  States 

are  very  old— of  200  million  schillings,  could  use.     It  Is  not  money  for  which 

The  Austrian  Government  provided  for  the  United  States  bargains,  or  which  it 

could  use  for  any  beneficial  interest  for 


payment  of  10  percent  every  year.  It 
would  borrow  from  the  counterpart  funds 
another  100  million  schillings  In  order 
to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  old  peo- 
ple, which  amount,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  counterpart  funds,  it  would  subse- 
quently repay. 

First,  this  is  strictly  a  loan  transac- 
tion. 

Second,  it  is  for  a  highly  humanitarian 
purpose. 

Third,  no  commitment  of  any  kind  or 
character  is  involved.  The  State  De- 
partment suEtgested  this  language.  I 
originally  went  before  the  committee 
with  a  request  for  a  special  provision  for 
this  specific  purpose.  The  State  De- 
partment suggested  this  general  lan- 
guage for  one  purpose,  in  order  to  give 
Itself  the  authority  to  negotiate  the 
transaction  or  not.  as  it  thought  wise 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Who  detennines  the 
basis  for  the  payment?  Is  it  our  State 
Department? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  individual  claims 
are  determined  under  Austrian  law  by 
a  board  de.signated  under  the  law.  But 
if  our  State  Department  has  the  neces- 
sary authority,  before  it  permits  any 
counterpart  funds  to  be  applied  it  will 
pa.ss  upon  the  fairness  of  the  procedures 
by  which  the  claims  are  adjudicated. 
There  are  some  30,000  claims.  Consid- 
ering the  number  of  claims  and  the 
amount  involved,  a  ceiling  is  placed  on 
the  entire  operation  of  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  per  person. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Do  these  claims  in- 
volve property  damages,  or  personal  in- 
juries? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  claims  involve  per- 
sonal injuries.  The  requirement  of  the 
Austrian  law  is  that  the  money  shall  go 
only  to  people  over  60.  who  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  permanent  injuries  re- 
ceived in  concentration  camps. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  question 
about  the  humanitarian  aspect  involved. 
The  100  million  .schilling's  coming  out  of 
counterpart  funds  is  a  loan,  which  will 
be  made  on  account  of  a  commitment 
to  repay  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

As  the  provision  is  drafted,  it  con- 
tains one  further  safeguard.  It  per- 
mits this  transaction  to  take  place  only 
after  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Austrian  Government — 
I  emphasize  tliat — and  only  out  of  what 


its  own  purposes.  These  are  funds  over 
and  above  everything  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

This  Is  a  case  in  which,  by  a  loan 
transaction  in  the  particular  situation 
wliich  I  have  described,  some  people  who 
are  among  the  most  deserving  on  earth. 
who  can  find  no  other  help,  will  be 
helE>ed  now.  when  the  help  will  do  them 
soma  good,  instead  of  later,  when  they 
are  dead. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  table  which  he 
handed  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  is 
labeled  "International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration Balance  of  Special  Counter- 
part Accounts  as  of  December  31.  1957." 
Apparently  the  table  was  prepared  by 
the  OfHce  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  this 
list  of  funds  the  total  amount  of  funds 
which  have  not  been  utilized  for  auth- 
orized purpo.scs? 

Mr.  ELLENDEHl.  That  is  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  list 
shows  that  there  is  involved  not  $4  mil- 
lion, but  $710  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
thought  I  stated  to  the  Senator.  The 
figure  in  the  last  column 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  is 
a  proposal  to  give  to  some  clerks  in  the 
State  Department  the  authority  to  ap- 
propriate monoy  and  to  determine  the 
purposes  for  which  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  shall  be  used.  There 
ou!^ht  not  to  be  any  mistake  about  the 
broad  scope  of  this  language.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  itself  says: 

Altho\iKh  of  general  application,  this 
amendmout  Is  deFlgned  In  particular  to 
make  It  poFslble  for  the  Austrian  Oovern- 
ment  to  lend  100  million  counterpart  Aus- 
trian .schllUngs  (approximately  $4  million) 
to  the  Austrian  HU.sfand  for  use  In  compen- 
satlHR  former  Austrian  nationals  who  were 
persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are 
now  residing  outalde  Austria. 

It  is  intended  to  take  care  of  a  $4 
million  situation,  but  according  to  the 
committee  report,  the  provision  is  of  gen- 
eral application.  "General  application" 
means  that  some  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  will  be  available  for 
expenditure    for    some    purpose    which 


In  the  dellberation.s  of  the  deficiency 
subcommittee  in  the  House  which 
handled  this  subject.  I  proposed  that  we 
should  require  that  a  portion  of  the 
counterpart  funds  should  t>e  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  theory  that  when  we  had 
domestic  aid  programs,  when  we  had 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA.  we  always  re- 
quired that  the  recipient  community, 
town,  or  public  agency  put  up  a  stwnsors 
contribution. 

So  I  suggested  at  that  time  that  we 
require  that  10  percent  of  the  counter- 
part funds  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  some  objection  to  It 
at  the  time.  I  think  I  first  suggested  20 
percent.  When  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Hou.se,  the  figure  was  10  percent. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  figure 
of  5  percent.  I  recall  that  in  those  days 
we  were  Jealous  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  counterpart  funds  were  to  be  used. 
We  regarded  them  as  an  a.sset  of  the 
United  States,  purchased  by  tax  dollars 
spent  for  assistance  given  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Have  we  become  %o  callous  and  so  In- 
different to  the  use  of  a' sets  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  now  going  to 
say  that  $710  million  worth  of  counter- 
part funds  may  be  used  by  the  recipient 
nations  for  other  purposes,  a:-;reed  to  by 
the  United  States,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  without  spelling  out  the  stand- 
ards or  providing  some  guide  lines  to 
indicate  the  purpo.se  for  which  those 
funds  are  to  be  u.sed?  I  wonder  if 
Members  of  the  Senate  really  realize  just 
what  is  involved. 

It  is  not  merely  $400  million.  In  Aus- 
tria they  have  a  billion  units  of  shillings, 
worth  $41  million.  I  will  leave  off  the 
odd  dollar"..  In  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, $40,5,000  worth  of  francs.  In 
France,  $402,000  worth  of  francs.  In 
Ireland,  $10,082,000  worth  of  pounds.  In 
Italy.  $82,295  000  worth  of  lira.  In  the 
Netherlands.  $2,350,000  worth  of  guilders. 
In  Norway.  $97,000  worth.  In  Portugal. 
$665,000  worth.  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
$552,000  worth.  Thase  are  countries  not 
currently  receiving  economic  assistance. 
The  total  is  $138  million  worth  of  coim- 
terpart  funds,  which  under  the  language 
in  the  bill  would  be  available  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  spelled  out  in 
mutual-aid  legislation  to  this  date.  The 
money  will  be  available  for  other  pur- 
poses— agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  to 
be  sure— consistent  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  have  any 
imagination  at  all.  they  will  realize  that 
the   other   purposes    agreed    to   by   the 
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United  Stated  will  be  aome  purpoM*  that 
•omc  clerk  In  the  0tat4'  Department  or 
in  the  mutual-necurlty  oOlce  MUggeittN  or 
lindN  are  conAlittent  with  the  general  for- 
cicn  policy  of  the  United  State*. 

llie  lias  million  U  mi  the  total  mtory. 
Thft  r  i«  1672  worth  of  cnintorpart  fundu 
in  other  countrleti.  Let  me  review  that 
lut. 

Mr.  Prewldent,  may  w*  have  order? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  GFFICLR.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Here  are 
some  of  the  other  countries  in  which 
the  idea  of  someone  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  someone  in  th(  MSA  will  deter- 
mine the  expenditure  of  funds  created  by 
taxpayer  dollars.    In  Gr  ?ece 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  Uie 
Senator  if  I  am  corrett  in  my  under- 
standing that  these  counterpart  funds 
originate  from  shipments  of  surplus  farm 
crops  which  the  Govi^rnmcnt  of  the 
United  States  originalli  puichased. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  .-^ome 
Instances,  but  not  wholly.  These  coun- 
terpart funds  would  not  be  limited  to 
funds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commoditii-s.  These  coun- 
terpart funds  would  b<  funds  obtained 
by  giving  economic  assbtance  or  military 
assistance  to  some  country  which  put  up 
counterpart  funds  in  it;  own  currency. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  In  othei  words,  they  are. 
In  effect,  a  gift  obt. lined  from  the 
American  people,  from  the  United  States, 
given  to  those  nations,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Ihcin  to  develop  eco- 
nomic improvements.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota.  Tliis 
would  be  the  second  g  ft.  In  the  first 
place,  we  made  available  assistance  in 
terms  of  dollars  or  materials.  Then 
again,  under  this  language,  we  would  be 
able  to  give  them  back  to  the  countries 
for  whatever  purpose  might  be  a','rced 
upon  by  the  repre.'^cntative  of  the  United 
States  if  found  consistent  with  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  excuse  which  was  made  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  language  in  the  bill,  which 
would  permit  what  is  leally  a  diversion 
of  counterpart  funds  from  the  original 
purpo.ses,  is  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  authorize  the  State  Department  to 
enter  into  agreemen's  with  Austria 
whereby  the  present  Austrian  Govern- 
ment would  pay  claim ;  against  the  de- 
funct Nazi  Austrian  government  filed 
by  persons  who  had  be^^n  placed  in  con- 
centration camps  in  Austria  while  it  was 
under  Nazi  rule? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Appar- 
ently that  would  be  po..siblc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  in  the 
long  run  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
ask  to  release  these  counterpart  funds 
from  their  original  pjrp>ose  upon  the 
pretext  that  the  money  would  be  u.sed  to 
pay  claims,  aggregatii  i;  S4  million,  to 
victims  of  the  previous  Nazi  Government 
of  Austria ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sins 
of  the  Nazis  would  now  be  saddled  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  indirectly? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  The 
case  for  that  is  made  upon  the  $4  million 


Item.  However,  I  afik  Senator*  to  llnten 
to  eome  of  the  other  placei  where  thi« 
money  mluht  be  ui»ed.  Through  the 
years  we  have  developed  upeclflc  unei  for 
counterpart  f  undii.  They  have  been  uaed 
for  buUdmu  and  the  maintenance  of  em- 
battHU'H.  the  purchase  of  Ktruteulc  ma- 
terluli,  and  no  forth;  but  If  the  fund* 
have  not  been  itpent  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  lanHuaue  of  the  bill  they  could 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  Let  me  read 
the  proviso  In  the  bill: 

Provldid,  That  If  amount*  In  iuch  re- 
mainder exceed  the  requlremente  ol  such 
progriun»^ 

That  is.  if  the  amount  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  authorized  programs 
such  as  the  use  of  the  counterpart  funds 
for  the  payment  of  State  Department  ex- 
penses, in  connection  with  embassies,  for 
example,  or  for  the  procurement  of  raw 
materials — 

the  recipient  nat'on  may  utilize  such  excess 
amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  which  are  conplstent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

What  purposes?  Pmposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States.  Which  means 
that  some  representative  or  clerk  could 
make  the  determination.  Purposes 
which  are  "consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

Let  me  read  some  of  the.se  figures. 
Yugoslavia,  $13,680,000  worth  of  dinars. 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  some 
clerk  in  MSA  or  the  State  Department 
might  determine  was  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In 
Vietnam,  $38  million  worth.  In  Tur- 
key, $21  million  worth.  In  Thailand, 
$19  million  worth.  In  Spain,  $25  million 
worth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
Philippines,  $4  million  worth.  In  Pakis- 
tan, $64  million  worth.  In  Laos.  $611,- 
000  worth.  In  Korea,  $108,770,000 
worth.  In  Jordan,  $1,849  worth.  In 
Iran.  $5,200,000  worth.  In  Indonesia, 
$13,347,000  worth.  In  Iceland.  $11,811,- 
000  worth.  In  Haiti,  $250,000  worth. 
In  Greece,  $122,678,000  worth. 

What  reason  is  there  for  giving  some 
employee  of  the  MSA  or  the  State  De- 
partment the  right  to  determine  the 
purpo.ses  for  which  $122  million  worth 
of  Greek  money  shall  be  spent  if  it  is 
found  to  be  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  taking 
the  determination  away  from  Congress 
and  its  Appiopriations  Committees? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  similar  situation  where  the 
employees  of  this  agency  have  the  right 
to  spend  SI 00  million  without  reference 
to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  group  that  can  spend 
over  $100  million  under  such  general 
language  as  is  contained  in  the  bill, 
without  reference  to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No. 
When  we  have  had  emergency  funds  to 
expend,  we  have  at  least  put  tliem  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  we  have 


asked  that  the  President  make  the  de- 
termination or  finding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  This  money  in  not 
being  placed  In  llio  hands  of  Uui  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
Is  to  be  spent  for  puri>oses  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States,  consutent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  it  have  to 
be  referred  to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Nothing 
in  the  provision  says  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
yield  as  soon  as  I  have  read  the  remain- 
ing figures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  picture  has 
been  distorted?  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  after  I  have  read  four 
more  lines. 

In  Grermany,  $18  million  worth.  In 
China.  $21  million  worth.  In  Cambodia, 
$2,488,000  worth. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  tell  us — I  know  he  is 
astute  in  international  matters — what 
difference  he  believes  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely will  be  created  by  the  amendment 
over  the  existing  situation  in  the  law  to- 
day as  to  the  counterpart  funds,  as  he 
understands  it? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  today  the  purposes 
for  which  counterpart  funds  may  be  used 
in  some  instances  are  spelled  out.  They 
are  for  authoiized  purposes.  In  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  for  other  purposes. 
They  could  be  used  with  the  sky  as  the 
limit,  provided  the  use  was  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  go  over  that  point 
with  the  Senator?  First,  I  believe  we 
agree  that  counterpart  funds  are  not  our 
money ;  such  funds  are  money  which  can 
be  spent  for  certain  purposes  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  benefited  country.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not 
wholly.  The  5  percent  of  the  counter- 
part funds  which  were  made  available 
for  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
can  be  expended  by  us  without  consulta- 
tion. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  amend- 
ment to  the  law  since  the  original  pro- 
vision was  enacted.  I  have  not  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
or  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  some  time.  I  have  not  tried  to  keep 
informed  about  all  the  amendments 
throughout  the  years  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  5  percent  or  the  10  per- 
cent, does  it?  It  very  clearly  says  after 
all  other  purposes  for  which  counterpart 
funds  can  be  used  have  been  served.  So 
it  does  not  affect  tlie  5  percent  or  the 
10  percent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Moreover,  the  amend- 
ment does  n  tt  affect  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  ior  any  other  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  can  be  used  under  the 
bill,  whether  for  technical  assistance, 
economic  aid.  or  military  assistance.  It 
says  so  in  express  terms.  So  it  does  not 
affect  whatever  may  be  required  or 
aM:reed  upon  to  deal  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Are  we  agreed  upon 
that? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  are 
agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  only  thing  the 
amendment  affects  is  some  indetermi- 
nate sum  over  and  above  all  other  re- 
quirements which  do  not  belong  to  us 
anyway. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  say 
why? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Because 
In  the  basic  provision  with  respect  to 
the  counterpart  funds  there  was  a  clause, 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  was  to  agree  upon  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  might  be 
spent.  Here,  in  one  blank  check,  we 
are  turning  over  to  an  employee  some- 
where in  the  Government  the  determi- 
nation of  what  tho'^e  other  purposes  may 
be.  There  is  no  definition  or  delinea- 
tion. 

If  there  is  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  which  have  been 
agreed  upon,  then  I  say  that  Congre.ss 
should  take  those  funds  into  considera- 
tion, and  have'  hearings  held,  and  de- 
termine app/i-opriate  purpcses  for  the 
expenditure  ^ of  those  funds.  The  de- 
termination of  the  purposes  should  not 
be  left  tv  some  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Governmont,  about 
whom  we  do  not  know  anything  or  at 
what  level  the  determination  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  referring  to  a  figure  of 
$700  million.  The  $710  million  is  the 
whole  counterpart  package,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  from  that  at  10  per- 
cent, plus  the  funds  for  counterpart  use 
and  other  purposes  under  the  act.  So 
the  amount  is  not  S710  million,  is  if  It 
mu.st  be  some  very  much  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  sought 
to  identify  the  sheet  and  the  character  of 
It  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  when 
he  handed  it  to  me.  This  is  the  balance 
as  of  December  31,  1957.  At  least,  that 
is  what  it  says.  It  says  how  much  of  the 
$710  million  may  be  in  the  10-percent 
fund  or  how  much  may  be  expended  for 
some  purposes  within  the  authorized  pur- 
poses. In  any  event,  it  was  the  balance 
as  of  December  31.  1957,  m  the  sf>ecial 
counterpart  account. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  then 
say  that  we  have  $8  billion,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  in  the  pipeline  for  mutual  secu- 
rity, and  we  are  appropriating  another 
$3  billion  now.  or  we  will  under  this  par- 
ticular authorization?  That  is  around 
$11  billion.  That  is  not  counterpart 
money;  that  is  hard  American  money. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
say  that  when  we  used  the  words  •'the 
United  States"  in  this  particular  revision. 


the  expenditures  will  be  made  irrespon- 
sibly by  some  eight.h-grade  clerk;  but 
that  the  $11  billion  can  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  the  President  himself,  or  to 
some  very  high  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  President's  approval?  Is 
that  the  Senator's  argument? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  My 
argument  is  that  the  Senator  has  made 
the  ca.se  a  little  worse.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  there  will  be  $11  billion 
more  to  generate  counterpart  funds.  If 
there  is  already  this  much  of  a  balance 
left,  and  we  are  going  to  generate  addi- 
tional counterpart  funds,  then  I  say  that 
if  there  is  already  a  .surplus  of  counter- 
part funds,  there  will  be  a  greater  surplus 
when  the  new  authorization  has  been 
expended.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  Congress  should  address  itself  to  this 
balance  and  determine  the  purposes  for 
which  it  .'^hall  be  used. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement  about  the  sum  of  $11  billion. 
It  is  a  fact  that  military  aid  money  does 
not  generate  any  counterpart  funds,  and 
that  today  very  little  of  what  is  expended 
under  the  whole  foreign  aid  program 
generates  counterpart  funds.  This  is  all 
a  heritage  of  other  days,  when  counter- 
part was  generated  in  very  large  part. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  break 
down  the  $11  billion,  to  determine  how 
much  it  will  generate  in  counterpart 
funds,  let  us  take  that  figure.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out  that 
there  is  $11  billion  more  in  the  pipeline 
or  about  to  be  authorized,  and  out  of 
that  urant  there  will  be  $11  billion  of 
counterpart  funds  generated.  Out  of 
that,  there  will  be  some  surplus, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Under  the  average  ar- 
ranuemcnt  made  with  foreign  countries 
with  respect  to  Public  Law  480.  the 
United  States  reserves  from  20  to  30  per- 
icnt  for  United  States  u.se.  We  are  au- 
thorizing more  and  more  Public  Law  480 
funds,  so  more  and  more  counterpart 
funds  will  be  generated. 

I  think  it  is  absurd  to  leave  to  some 
Government  official  the  discretion  of 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  continuing  to  build  up  these 
funds  more  and  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  D.^kota.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  point.  We  are  getting 
more  counterpart  funds  all  the  time.  We 
ought  to  look  upon  them  as  an  a.sset. 
When  we  had  under  consideration  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  create  a  special  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury  into  which  the 
counterpart  funds  would  be  placed,  to 
make  them  subject  to  direct  appropria- 
tion, so  that  Congress  could  review  the 
purposes.  But  here  it  is  proposed  that 
Congre-ss  will  not  review  them,  but  will 
let  some  clerks  review  them  and  de- 
termine the  purposes  for  which  they  shall 
be  .spent. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  are  findinsr  more 
and  more  uses  for  counterpart  funds  in 
lieu  of  United  States  dollars  in  almost 
every  country.  Are  we  going  to  use  them 
or  spend  them  willy  nilly  in  the  future 
or  are  we  going  to  try  and  find  more 


u.ses  In  lieu  of  United  States  dollars  In 
the  future?  This  open-door  provision  is 
one  of  the  rea.sons  why  I  stopped  voting 
for  the  foreign-aid  program.  It  is  get- 
tint?  wilder  and  crazier  every  day. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  that  what 
the  able  Senators  are  objecting  to  Is  a 
matter  which  has  already  been  settled 
and  handled  by  Congress  by  virtue  of  ex- 
isting laws.  Of  the  counterpart  funds, 
the  United  States  reserves  10  percent. 
The  balance  of  .such  funds  belongs  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  gener- 
ated. Those  countries  have  the  right 
to  spend  the  funds  in  any  way  they  see 
fit.  But  the  United  States  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  veto  the  way  in 
which  the  foreign  countries  spend  those 
funds. 

If  we  arc  to  do  what  the  able  Sen- 
ators are  talking  about,  we  should  have 
made  such  a  provision  in  the  act  many 
years  ago.  This  particular  amendment 
does  not  change  anything  at  all.  except 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  pa.ss  upon  a  specific  expendi- 
ture which  is  not  an  expenditure.  It  is 
a  loan.  We  will  loan  the  money  to  the 
Austrian  Government  The  Austrian 
Government  will  pay  it  back. 

In  this  ca^e.  what  Is  objected  to  Is 
.something  which  the  committee  covered 
by  writing  it  into  the  law. 

At  this  time,  of  all  the  funds  the  Sen- 
ator named  in  the  respective  countries, 
the  United  States  owns  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
existing  law  the  unseen  clerks  whom  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  have  the  right 
to  say  for  what  purpose  the  money  shall 
be  spent.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  change 
that  provision,  he  will  have  to  change 
the  existing  law. 

In  this  case  the  committee  specifically 
.said  that  there  is  X  amount  of  coun- 
terpart funds  in  Austria  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
They  have  no  need  for  it;  they  have  no 
way  to  spend  it.  They  have  asked  that 
it  be  spent  for  a  specific  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  will  repay  the 
fund  at  a  later  specified  date. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  complaining 
about  is  covered  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  point  out 
to  me  where  that  has  been  limited  in 
the  report.  Can  the  Senator  point  out 
where  the  $4  million  for  the  Austrians 
is  limited? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "limited  "? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
find  any  lansuaKC  in  the  bill  which 
either  limlus  the  fund  to  Austria,  limits 
it  to  $4  million,  or  limits  it  to  re- 
payment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No:  but 
I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana might  be  able  to  point  out  where 
it  is  limited. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  him  say  so. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Page  11  of  the  re- 
port covers  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
Will  the  Senator  read  it  carefully? 
Read  the  first  clause  of  the  third  para- 
graph.    Do  not  overlook  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    It  provides: 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act.  which  deals 
with  the  generation  of  foreign  currency 
counterpart  funds,  provides  that  a  portion 
of  these  funds,  generally  up  to  10  percent, 
shall  be  miide  available  to  the  United  States 
for  Its  uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  programs  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  country  concerned  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  the  act  would  tl;emselves  be 
available. 

Next,  I  read  the  following  from  the 
report: 

Section  5  of  th«  bill  adds  a  proviso  to 
this  requirement  permitting  the  use  of 
counterpart  for  other  purposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  consistent  with 
United  States  foreign  policy,  If  the  amount 
of  counterpart  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  would  be 
available. 

The  amendment  covers  that.  We  are 
specifically  designating  that  they  liave 
tiie  right  to  use  this  amount. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  Is 
the  clause  which  I  wanted  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  read  further  from 
page  11  of  the  report. 

Although  of  penornl  application,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  In  particular  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  lend  100  million  counterpart  Aus- 
trian Bchlllings  (approximately  $4  million) 
to  the  Austrian  Hllsfand  for  use  In  com- 
pensating former  Austrian  nation.ils  who 
were  persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and 
are  now  residing  outside  Austria. 

The  Hilsfand  was  est.ibllshed  for  this  pre- 
cl.se  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
So  far.  about  30.000  claims  have  been  filed, 
and  certified  by  the  Aufiirian  Government 
for  payment,  mostly  in  amounts  equivalent 
to  *1,600  or  f 2.000  and  largely  by  persons 
over  60  years  of  age.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment feels  Its  budgetary  situation  permits 
payment  of  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
claims  this  year.  Although  Austrian  law 
now  requires  all  of  the  chums  to  be  paid 
eventvially.  It  Is  desirable  that  the  process 
be  hastened  In  view  o'  the  advanced  age 
of  the  claimants. 

Tlie  Avistrlan  counterpart  fund  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new 
mutual  security  funds  would  be  available, 
and  therefore  qvinliflos  under  the  proviso 
written  Into  the  net  by  the  committee. 
Without  the  proviso,  however,  counterpart 
could  not  be  used  for  the  Hllsfand.  because 
new  mutual  security  lunrts  would  not  them- 
selves be  available  for  this  purpose. 

It  Is  intended  that  the  counterpart  be 
furnished  the  Hilsfand  on  a  loan  basis,  so 
that  eventually  the  counterpart  account  will 
be  replenished. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  read  from 
the  committee  report  the  portion  which 
says  that  counterpart  funds  today  can 
be  u.sed — and  in  that  connection  I  call 
attention  to  the  first  paragraph — 

For  programs  npreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  the  act  would  themselves  be  available. 

That  is  what  counterpart  funds  can 
be  used  for  today.    Ten  percent  of  them 


Is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  United 
states.  The  balance  of  the  counterpart 
funds  today  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses authorized  by  the  act  for  the 
money  we  appropriate. 

However,  now  .section  5  adds  a  pro- 
viso which  would  permit  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  for  other  purposes — 
that  is,  purposes  other  than  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  mutual  aid  acts; 
in  other  words,  for  purposes  other  than 
military  assistance  and  other  than  de- 
fense support  and  otlier  than  economic 
assistance. 

What  are  those  purposes?  Who  can 
tell?  Only  one  purpose  has  been  set 
forth  here  tonight,  namely,  in  the  case 
of  $4  million  for  Austria. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  suggesting  that  there  was 
some  limitation  in  this  case,  and  that 
all  the  bill  did  was  take  care  of  the 
Austrian  situation.  But  he  has  read 
paragraph  3  on  page  11  of  the  report, 
which   begins  as  follows: 

Although  of  general  application,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  in  particular  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment— 

And  so  forth.  But  that  paragraph  be- 
gins with  the  words  "Although  of  general 
application" — in  other  words,  for  any 
purpose. 

What  Member  of  this  body  can  imagine 
the  uses  for  these  funds  that  might  be 
conceived  of  or  imagined  by  some  person 
in  the  executive  branch.  Over  a  course 
of  years  the  mutual  aid  program  has 
been  expanded,  and  there  have  been  new 
purposes  and  new  countries  and  new 
areas,  all  in  connection  with  expanding 
the  program.  All  those  new  ones  have 
been  brought  in;  but  they  do  not  cover 
all  the  purposes  for  which  these  excess 
funds  may  be  used.  They  may  also  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  purposes  for 
which  the  new  funds  authorized  by  this 
act  would  not  be  available.  In  other 
words,  they  may  be  used  for  some  un- 
imagined  purpose,  some  purpose  the 
committee  has  never  considered,  other 
than  in  the  one  instance  of  the  $4  mil- 
lion, of  a  possible  total  of  $41  million, 
for  Austria,  and  of  a  possible  $710  million 
for  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  report 
states,  in  part: 

Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  a  proviso  to  this 
requirement  permitting  the  use  of  counter- 
part for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  United 
States   foreign    policy — 

And  so  forth.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
now  spending  counterpart  funds,  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  we 
are  not.  because  the  purposes  for  which 
counterpart  funds  today  may  be  used 
are  those  for  which  direct  appropriations 
can  be  made. 

In  the  paragraph  just  ahead  of  that 
one — I  refer  to  the  first  paragraph  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  read — on  page 
11 — it  is  pointed  out  that  the  remainder 
of  the  counterpart  funds,  other  than  the 
10  percent,  is  available  for  use  for  pro- 
grams agreed  on  by  our  country  and  by 
the  country  concerned  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  the  act  would  themselves  be  available. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct,  except  here  we 
are  talking  about  funds  the  Austrian 
Government  owns  and  controls,  but  can- 
not sp>end,  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  10  percent  the  United  States 
reserves. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  we 
are  talking  about  not  merely  the  $4  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $41  million  Austria  has; 
we  are  also  talking  about  $710  million 
worth  of  funds  scattered  among  all  the 
other  countries  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  stated  that  this  is  limited 
to  Austria  alone.  But  I  point  out  that 
section  705  has  no  such  limitation. 
Therefore,  when  we  vote,  we  shall  vote 
on  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  not  on  the 
report. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  even 
the  report  does  not  say  it  is  limited  to 
Austria. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Austria  is,  in  this  case,  only  one  of  the 
many. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Further- 
more, the  third  paragraph  to  which  I 
have  referred  begins  with  the  words 
"Although  of  general  application." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  point  out 
that  not  long  ago  we  passed  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  that  the  Finance 
Committee  had  considered  very  care- 
fully, and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  worked  on  it.  We  adopted  lan- 
guage which  was  agreed  to  by  everyone 
as  being  proper  to  accomplish  the  spe- 
cific puiT>o.se;  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
But  then  the  agency  administering  it 
said,  "We  do  not  believe  this  should 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion." 

So  even  though  the  report  may  con- 
tain limiting  language — although  I  do 
not  believe  the  report  limits  this  in  any 
way — I  do  not  believe  we  can  depend  on 
it  to  limit  the  way  in  which  this  provi- 
sion will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

The  report  says,  in  effect,  "The  Aus- 
trians can  be  taken  care  of  by  means  of 
the  $4  million  which  has  been  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose;  to  that  extent, 
and  to  that  extent  only,  the  Austrians 
can  be  taken  care  of." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  funds  in- 
volved here  are  not  the  10-percent 
owned  by  the  United  States.  Instead, 
they  are  the  counterpart  funds  which 
are  owned  by  the  respective  countries — 
funds  over  which  the  United  States  has 
absolutely  no  control,  except  it  can  veto 
the  purpose  for  which  the  other  coun- 
tries may  wish  to  spend  the  money. 

The  Austrian  Government  wishes  to 
spend  $4  million  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  this  instance;   but  those  are 
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counterpart  funds  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etokota.  If  it  were 
limited  to  the  Austrian  Government's 
counterpart  funds.  I  would  not  say  an- 
other word  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  been  of  very 
great  assistance  to  the  Senate.  I,  too, 
am  very  much  disturbed  about  this  pro- 
vision. I  have  said  this  before  publicly, 
and  also  privately  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  wonder  whether  there  could  be  in- 
cluded a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  when- 
ever there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  use 
of  these  funds,  other  than  in  the  case  of 
the  funds  which  liave  been  the  subject  of 
recent  agreements,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  time  in  which  a  report  must  be  made 
to  the  respective  ConHressional  commit- 
tees, in  the  same  way  that  similar  re- 
ports are  made  in  renard  to  atomic- 
energy  projects  and  in  regard  to  water 
projects  in  connection  with  agriculture. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota i.s  concerned  lest  .someone  In  the 
State  Department  proceed,  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  cxpres.sed 
wishes  and  stated  plans  of  the  Congress, 
to  designate  the  use  of  these  funds  with- 
out any  control  whatever  by  Congress  or 
without  any  review  by  Congress,  or  witli- 
out  any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  purpose  and  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  constructive  one. 

So,  if  we  add  a  provi-so  which  will  re- 
quire that  before  any  such  agreement  is 
consummated,  a  period  of  time  of.  let  us 
say.  30  days  must  elapse,  during  which 
the  State  Department  must  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  their  review,  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  even  further  to  tighten  up 
this  provision  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee, if  there  is  any  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Person- 
ally, I  think  that  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  wants  to  -say  30  days,  or  perhaps 
60  days,  but,  in  any  event,  a  reasonable 
time  so  the  committee — and  I  would 
suggest  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— can  receive  a  report  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to 
be  spent,  .so  that  there  will  be  .some  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  express  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  60  days 
would  be  desirable,  and  would  give 
plenty  of  time  to  have  a  proper  study 
and  review,  and  would  not  hold  up  the 
paperwork  which  would  be  involved.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  there  be  a  review  by 
both  the  authorization  committee  as 
well  as  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
a  desirable  one. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  staff  member. 
In  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  draft  a  provision 
which  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  tlie  Senator  from  South  D^ikota 


has  outlined.  As  I  see  It.  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  do  is  not  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  funds,  but  so  to  provide  for 
their  use  that  we  shall  know  what  they 
are  going  to  be  used  for  and  that  they 
will  be  used  sensibly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tliat  Is 
right,  and  so  we  shall  be  assured  that 
the  funds  will  not  be  .squandered  or  used 
for  a  purpose  which  Congress  has  not 
approved. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment  meet 
the  situation?     It  would  be  as  follows: 

On  pare  35,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"amounts "  insert  the  words  "not  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  $4,000,000." 

In  view  of  the  way  the  report  reads, 
these  fund::,  are  pinpointed  for  a  special 
situation,  which  has  been  outUned  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  jAviTsI.  Ina.smuch  us  the 
committee  has  pinpointed  tlie  situation, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  tlie  bill  to  limit 
the  amount.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  send  to  the  de.sk  this 
amendment,  provided  he  has  completed 
his  statement. 

Mr.  CA.SE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  amendment  would  improve  the  pro- 
viso in  the  bill  substantially.  It  would 
take  care  of  the  immediate  situation. 
However,  I  think  there  is  merit  in  the 
suggestion  of  tlie  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  it  be  possible  to  use  the  funds 
for  other  purposes,  provided  they  have 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The 
Chair  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  offered 
the  amendment  or  desires  to  offer  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  T  do  not 
have  the  floor.  I  .send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  I  shall  call  it  up  after  the 
Senator  has  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  in  calling  this  rather  dubious 
and  questionable  procedure  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  However,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  proceed  to  remedy 
the  apparent  ambiguity,  because  a  few 
moments  ago  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee eluded  Members  of  this  body,  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  for  trying  to  write  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If 
in  the  wisd(3m — and  I  do  not  question 
the  wi-sdom — of  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  it  reported  the  bill  in 
good  faitli  and  as  a  result  of  its  sound 
judgment,  as  it  viewed  the  bill,  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  make  an  clfort 
to  correct  it  on  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  EKikota 
agree  with  me  that  there  has  been  a 
glaring  deficiency.  If  not  perhaps  unin- 
tentional deception.  In  the  presentation 
of  the  report  explaining  this  particular 
procedure  in  the  handling  of  counter- 
part funds?    The  only  wise  procedure  is 


to  reject  this  particular  provision,  send 
it  back  to  committee,  and  let  the  com- 
mittee give  it  further  corLsideration.  in- 
stead of  jeopardizing  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  agree  with  that  conclu- 
sion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not 
quite,  because  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  intended  deception.  There  may 
have  been  a  failure  to  point  out  all  the 
Implications  of  the  proviso  given  in  sec- 
tion 5.  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  de- 
ception. In  fact  the  committee  report 
did  use  the  words  "although  of  general 
application."  and  that  should  put  us 
on  guard  thr.t  the  possible  use  of  the 
counterpart  funds  under  the  proviso 
was  not  limited  to  the  Austrian  ca.se. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CA^>E  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  very  fine  parliamen- 
tarian. I  wonder  how  he  would  apply 
the  amendment  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  an  amendment 
which  strikes  the  whole  section.  IX)es 
the  Senator  mean  the  amendment 
should  be  offered  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
would  be  a  perfecting  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  and  would  be  entitled  to  be 
voted  on  before  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment w  hich  would  strike  the  section. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  would  be  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  advi'^ed 
that  the  original  amendment  was  being 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  Therefore,  a  mo- 
tion to  perfect  an  amendment  to  a  para- 
graph it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  would 
take  precedence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  lim- 
itation suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  allow  S4  mil- 
lion to  be  available  to  every  nation  and 
any  nation,  rather  than  a  specific 
amount? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  T  think 
It  would.  But  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  it  would  be  .so  earmarked 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  MSA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  could  very  easily 
be  taken  care  of  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  the  language  in  the  quotation 
marks,  and  putting  in  a  proviso  limiting 
the  total  amount  to  all  nations  to  $4 
million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  have  it  that  way, 
but  either  way  accomplishes  the  purpose. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  change  it  if  tlie  Senator 
from  N.'w  Mexico  wants  it  that  way.  In 
either  ca.se  it  is  a  limitation,  in  view  of 
what  the  report  savs  that  the  money  is 
pinpointed  for  a  specific  purpose.  That 
is  what  the  committee  put  in  the  bill. 
Let  us  limit  it  and  pinpoint  it  and  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  whom  do  these 
counterpart  funds  belong? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  portion 
of  them  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
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The  balance  of  the  funds  remains  in  the 
pos.session  of  the  recipient  country,  but 
may  be  expended  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  belongs  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Ten  per- 
cent, at  least. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  particular  balance 
sheet  we  have  represents  the  portion 
after  the  10  percent  has  been  taken  into 
consideration.  I  suppose  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  oricinal  amount. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Approximately  how 
much  belongs  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  we 
could  assume  that  the  $710  million  is  the 
amount  of  the  counterpart  funds,  with- 
out the  subtraction  of  10  percent,  which 
would  be  $71  million,  it  would  be  $710 
million  less  $71  milhon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  $71  million  or 
thereabouts  belongs  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  a  part  of  the 
a.s.sets  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
It  is.  but.  in  efTect.  it  h<»s  been  appro- 
priated by  prior  acts,  in  that  the  10  per- 
cent has  been  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  our  embassies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  cer- 
tainly is.  It  can  be  expended  only  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  the  bill  as 
written,  assuming  it  is  pas'^ed.  can  the 
money  be  spent  wuhout  an  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  it 
can.  but  that  opinion  is  ba.sed  on  the 
recollection  that  the  authorization  of 
the  expenditure  of  10  percent  of  the 
counterpart  funds  is  carried  in  prior 
MSA  acts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  is 
quite  specific  on  that  point.  It  provides 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  except  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  away  back  in  some  previous 
year  an  appropriation  was  made,  and  by 
reason  of  that  appropriation  certain 
other  transactions  look  place  and  money 
again  flows  to  the  Treasury,  certainly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  not  take  the  position  that  the 
earlier  appropriation  giants  authority  to 
continue  to  spend  thai,  money  without 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  perhaps  would 
like  to  take  the  position  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  sup  lests,  but  he  does 
not  believe  he  could,  for  this  rea.son:  The 
basic  foreign-aid  acts  authorize  appro- 
priations to  be  made  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  within  that  authorization 
there  was  the  provi.so  for  the  10-percent 
counterpart  funds  whii-h  would  be  ex- 
pendable for  certain  purposes.  Such  ac- 
tion, in  itself  constituted  an  appropria- 
tion resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  an  authoriza- 
tion. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  I 
think  that  action  under  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least,  would  constitute  a  continuing  ap- 
propriation of  the  10  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  seriously  ques- 
tion, it  if  is  an  asset  of  the  Trea.sury,  that 
it  can  be  spent  without  being  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  usual  arrangement 
in  respect  to  Public  Law  480  funds  is  that 
20  or  30  percent  is  .^et  aside  for  United 
States  use,  with  the  rest  of  the  funds 
loaned  to  the  respective  countries.  The 
funds  are  not  given  to  the  other  country, 
but  remain  an  asset  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  do  not  misguide  the 
Record  about  counterpart  funds,  about 
who  owns  them,  and  about  how  much  in 
foreign  currencieG  is  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

Public  Law  430  funds  are  foreign  cur- 
rencies generated  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus commodities,  and  these  currencies 
are  owned  specifically  and  entirely  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  currencies 
may  be  loaned  under  agreements.  How- 
ever, the  counterpart  funds  are  funds 
10  percent  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  90  percent  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  other  country;  that  is, 
the  partner  country  or  the  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
funds  are  owned  subject  to  an  expendi- 
ture by  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  funds  are 
owned  subject  to  our  agreement  as  to 
their  expenditure. 

In  the  instance  of  Austria,  we  are 
talking  about  funds  which  are  Austrian 
funds,  to  the  expenditure  of  which  we 
must  agree. 

We  are  not  talking  about  American 
funds,  but  we  are  talking  about  Austrian 
funds.  Under  the  nature  of  our  agree- 
ments with  Austria,  because  of  former 
economic  assistance,  we  have  some  con- 
trol over  expenditures. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  not  making  a  very  valid 
argument  in  terms  of  programing  funds 
over  which  we  have  control,  but  the 
Senator  is  not  talking  about  money 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  yielded 
the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  I  previously  sent  to  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
line  10,  after  the  word  "amounts"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  "not  in  excess  of 
$4000,000." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  do  what 
the  committee  intended  to  do,  namely, 
to  provide  a  limitation  of  $4  million. 
The  committee  report  states  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  is  to  be  used. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  limitation  and  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  helping  clarify  this  matter 
for  the  people  who  really  deserve  this 
help.  My  purpose  is  very  limited,  as  I 
stated  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  shall  have  some 
assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  to  whether  this 
amendment  receives  their  approbation. 
I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to  adopt  an 
amendment  unless  the  amendment  has 
such  approval. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  such  assurance? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  no  assurance,  but 
I  think  tlie  vote  will  tell  the  stoi-y.  With 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  go  to  conference 
and  be  straightened  out  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  debate  has  been  very  profitable.  We 
are  considering  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  we  ought  not  write  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  exception.  The  limitation 
of  $4  million  is  a  good  limitation.  We 
can  postpone  action  on  other  aspects  of 
the  matter  to  some  other  time  and  some 
other  place. 

I  accept  the  amendment  to  limit  the 
amount  to  $4  million,  and  provide  for 
its  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  Bush]  must  be  voted 
on  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  amendment  is 
pending.  Mr.  President.  What  right 
does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have 
to  accept  an  amendment,  when  there  is 
pending  an  amendment  I  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Bush]  is  intended  to  perfect  the 
language  which  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro- 
poses to  strike.     Therefore,  it  is  proper 
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to  proceed  first  to  the  consideration  of 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oiegon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  for  the  Record  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  carrying  out  what 
was  the  original  intention  and  desire  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  I  have  heard  no  one  say  it.  and 
there  should  be  a  .statement  as  to  why 
we  did  not  write  such  language  into  the 
bill.  My  recollection  is  that  the  rea.son 
the  committee  did  not  write  the  language 
in  the  bill  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department  itself.  The  Depart- 
ment preferred  the  more  general  lan- 
BUftRe.  because  it  was  thought  if  it  were 
specified,  it  might  establish  an  undesir- 
able precendent  and  might  invite  in  the 
future  other  specific  instances  of  this 
type. 

I  think  we  have  learned  a  good  lesson. 
Some  of  us  thouj,'ht  we  should  have  kept 
the  limitation  in  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  The  amendment  now  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  put 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  position  where  at  least  most  of  us 
thought  we  ought  to  be  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  wislies  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate,  apropos  of  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  last  paragraph  on  page  28  of 
Senate  Procedure  reads  as  follows: 

Pending  a  motion  to  strike  out,  an  amend- 
ment perfecting  the  part  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  or  an  amendment  Inserting 
other  language  in  lieu  of  that  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out.  Is  In  order  and  has  preced- 
ence over  the  motion   to  strike  oxit. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  Prcsidcnt- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  implication  contained  in  the 
statement  made  by  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  committee,  when  it  wrote 
the  bill,  chose  general  language  because 
It  feared,  if  it  pinpointed  the  $4  million 
payment  authorized,  a  precedent  would 
be  established,  brinrring  a  deluge  of 
similar  claims.  The  purpo.se  In  using 
general  language — which  procedure  was 
suggested,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  State 
Department — was  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  $4  million  of  the  money  was  to  be 
u.scd  to  pay  persons  who  were  injured 
by  the  Nazi  government  In  the  Second 
World  War. 

When  the  State  Department  made 
that  propo.sal,  it  undoubtedly  had  in 
mind  that  If  It  became  generally  known 
thi.s  were  to  be  done  many  demands 
would  be  made  of  a  similar  character. 
What  the  committee  feared  to  do  we  pro- 
coed  now  to  announce  to  the  world.  We 
are  to  pay  claims  which  Justly  existed 
against  the  Nazis  for  damages  inflicted 
upon  citizens  within  some  other  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is :  What 
will  the  deluge  be? 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  whole  amount  to  $4  million  answers 
the  question  the  Senator  is  propounding? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  the  State  Department 
said,  "Do  not  mention  the  $4  million; 
write  this  in  a.s  general  language  in  the 
bill." 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  report,  which  is  already  a  public 
document,  the  whole  purpose  is  spelled 
out  In  great  detail. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  T  a.sk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut:  Why  was  it  not 
originally  writt'^n  into  the  bill,  If  the  rea- 
son is  not  in  accordance  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Orer^on  has  .~aid? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
answer  that  question? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  give  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  blank  check  to  spend  It  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  not  the  present 
situation  a  good  illustration  of  the  old 
quotation — 

Oh,   what   a    tangled   web   we   weave 
When   first   we   practice   to   deceive. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  One  further  thought 
and  I  shall  be  through.  This  is  the  first 
revelation  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  Congress  as  these  counterpart 
funds  accumulate.  Eyes  will  be  directed 
toward  those  funds.  Means  will  be 
adopted  to  reach  them.  The  committee, 
recognizing  th{it  fact,  used  general  lan- 
guage instead  of  specific  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  fiom  Ohio  if  he 
can  think  of  any  reason  why  counter- 
part funds  should  be  used  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  not  used  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  question 
answers  itself. 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  this  ques- 
tion is  of  such  significance  that  It  ought 
not  to  be  legislated  upon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognlics  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  Intended  to 
practice  any  deceit.  If  Senators  will 
refer  to  page  11  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  will  be  seen  that  the  report 
fully  sets  forth  Just  what  was  Intended. 

I  invite  atten-.ion  to  the  fact  that  thl.-? 
provision  relates  only  to  that  portion  of 
counterpart  funds  over  and  above  other 
purposes  for  wliich  the  funds  could  be 


available.     That,  too,  is  set  out  in  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Let  me  correct  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  made  no  state- 
ment on  this  subject  until  a  member  ot 
the  committee  stated  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  State  Department,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  mention  the  $4 
million  in  the  bill.  That  Is  the  basis  upon 
which  I  .'^^ay  that  there  was  a  fear  to  re- 
veal what  was  happening. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  only  thing  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  report  of 
the  committee,  on  page  11,  states  the 
situation  clearly.  If  the  Senator  will 
take  time  to  read  It,  he  will  certainly 
see  that  a  full  explanation  was  riven. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
served  as  Governor  of  his  State  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  knows  that  often 
legislation  affecting  only  1  county.  1 
city,  or  1  particular  subject,  is  enacted 
as  general  legislation.  That  happens  to 
be  what  was  done  in  this  Instance.  The 
provision  was  written  In  the  form  of  gen- 
eral legislation,  but  it  had  specific  appli- 
cation, and  that  specific  application  was 
set  forth  fully,  clearly,  and  I  believe 
distinctly,  on  page  11  of  the  committee 
report.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  trying  to  conceal  anything. 
It  is  not  trying  to  deceive.  I  believe  it  ^ 
has  made  a  full  and  open  disclosure. 
The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  apply  this  form  of  compen.satlon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  connection  with  the  rem.irks  I 
made  a  few  moments  ago  relating  to  this 
subject,  there  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
those  remarks  the  entire  section  8,  found 
on  page  11  of  the  committee  report; 
also  that  there  be  printed  a  paragraph 
beginning  on  page  15  of  what  was  at  the 
time  confidential  information  before  the 
committee  in  the  form  of  a  report  which 
the  committee  had  before  it,  and  con- 
tinuing to  page  17,  setting  forth  the  po- 
sition of  the  executive  branch  on  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  merely 
wish  to  observe  that  when  the  question 
of  deception  was  raised  earlier  on  the 
floor  I  specifically  denied  that  there  was 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
deceive  Also  section  8  was  placed  in 
the  Recohd  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpU 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8    Use  or  Counteepabt  Special  Accovnt 
(Sec.  5) 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act.  which  dc.^l8  with 
the  generation  of  foreign  currency  counter- 
part funds,  provides  that  a  portion  of  thesa 
finuLs,  generally  up  to  10  percent,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  United  States  for  lU 
uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be  used  for 
programs  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and 
the  country  concerned  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the 
act  Would  themselves  be  available. 
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Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  .i  proviso  to  this 
requirement  permitting  the  use  of  counter- 
part lor  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the 
United  Stites  and  consistent  with  United 
Slates  foreign  policy,  if  the  Bmount  of  coun- 
terpart exceeds  the  requlremt  nts  for  purposes 
fur  which  new  funds  would  be  available. 

Although  of  general  aj  plication,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  In  paitlcular  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to 
lend  100  million  counterpart  Austrian  schil- 
lings (approximately  M  million)  to  the  Aus- 
trian Hilsfand  for  use  In  compensating 
former  Austrian  nationals  who  were  perse- 
cuted under  the  Kn/A  regime  .md  arc  now  re- 
siding outside  Austria. 

The  Hilsfand  was  established  for  this  pre- 
cise purpose  by  the  Austrlcn  Government, 
So  far,  about  30,000  claims  have  been  filed, 
and  certified  by  the  Austrian  Government  for 
payment,  mostly  in  amount)  equivalent  to 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars  and  l.irgely  by 
persons  over  60  years  of  a^e  The  Austrian 
Government  feels  Its  budgeta:  y  situation  per- 
mits payment  of  only  abou  one-f(jurth  of 
the  claims  this  year.  Althou  ?h  Austrian  law 
now  requires  all  of  the  cla  ms  to  be  paid 
eventually.  It  Is  desirable  t  lat  the  process 
be  hastened  In  view  of  the  i.dvanced  age  of 
the  claimants. 

The  Austrian  counterpart  fund  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new 
muluril  security  fvitids  wou  d  be  available, 
and  therefore  qualifies  unc  er  the  proviso 
written  Into  tlie  act  by  '.he  committee. 
Without  the  proviso,  howe^  er.  counterp.irt 
could  not  be  used  for  the  Hilsfand,  because 
new  mutual  security  funds  »  oulU  not  theai- 
selves  be  available  in  this  purpose. 

It  Is  Intended  that  Uie  counterpart  be  fur- 
nished the  Hilsfand  on  a  lot  n  basis,  so  that 
eventually  the  counterpart  .iccount  will  be 
replenished. 

EXECUTIVE      BRAKPIT      POSTTIOH      ON      THE      FORE- 
COINC     JAVITS    AMF.N  )MENT 

The  executive  branch  fa'  ors  the  use  of 
Austrian  coiinterpart  for  tils  purpose.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Austrian  Oovrnnent  for  this 
U'e  of  counterpart.  It  Is  btUcvcd.  however, 
that  It  Is  undesirable  to  ena  t  special  provi- 
sions for  special  groups  of  p TPons,  and  that 
it  would  be  {^referable  to  pr  ivide  more  gen- 
erally that  excess  counterpprt  may  be  u<?ed 
fur  other  purposes  v.lilrh  are  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  The 
executive  branch,  thf^refore.  -ccomniends  the 
adoption  of  the  jirovlFO  at  tl  e  end  of  sectl'^n 
142  (b)  dill,  Indicated  by  b;ack  brackets  as 
follows: 

"(111)  utilize  the  remnlnd' r  of  the  Sp^flnl 
Account  for  programs  rgr?ed  to  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  ovit  -he  purposes  for 
which  new  funds  a'jthorl?cd  by  this  act 
would  theniselves  be  avaMa  3le  I:  Provided. 
That  If  amounts  in  sucti  remainder  exceed 
the  requirements  of  such  pro  ^ram?*.  the  recip- 
ient natUn  may  utilize  ruch  excess  amounts 
for  other  purposes  agreed  t>  by  the  United 
States  which  are  consistent  ulth  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Uiuted  Slatesl." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre-ldcnt,  I  wbh 
to  supplement  the  remarks  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago  so  that  th;  Record  may 
be  i>erfectly  clear, 

I  think  we  need  to  berr  In  mind  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  Forelsn  Re- 
lations Committee,  T^hlch  I  think  Is 
common  practice  among  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  whei  it  comes  to 
consideration  of  amendn;ents  proposed 
by  colleagues  in  the  Seni  te. 

When  the  Javits  amenconent  came  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Coimnittee  it  was 
sent  to  the  State  Depart  nent  for  com- 
ment. Tliat  is  done  in  the  case  of  all 
amendments. 


The  State  Department  sent  back  its 
report.  My  recollection  is  that  it  had 
no  serious  objection  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Javits  proposal,  but  it  made  its  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  the  use  of  gen- 
eral language.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  was  brought  out,  either  in  the  memo- 
randum or  by  a  staff  report,  that  the 
State  Department  thought  the  general 
language  was  preferable,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits  I  was  called  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall.  He  made  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  ol  his  amendment. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  pro- 
posal be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  State  Department 
memorandum.  I  think  I  am  correct 
when  I  report  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  no  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  language  proposed, 
because  he  recognized  that  the  objective 
of  his  proposal  would  be  met  thereby. 

One  further  comment.  It  was  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehartI  and  1  or  2  other  Senators  in 
this  debate,  but  it  ought  to  be  pin- 
pointed now,  as  we  approach  a  vote, 
that  we  reserved  the  right  to  exercise 
what  we  might  describe  as  a  veto  power. 

The  purix).ses  for  which  counterpart 
funds  can  be  spent,  under  the  original 
agreement,  arc  exceedingly  broad.  We 
usually  think  of  thorn  in  relation  to  pay- 
ing for  military  expenses,  defense  sup- 
port expenses,  and  the  like,  but  they  are 
not  liiTiited  to  those  purposes.  They 
cover  highways,  buildings,  and  a  great 
many  facilities  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Whnt  the  Austrians  arc  sayins  is,  "We 
have  these  old  people.  They  are  not 
going  to  live  much  longer.  We  think  we 
have  some  money  coming.  Our  fiscal 
position  this  year  enables  us  to  pay  them 
25  percent  this  year  out  of  our  own 
budget:  but  if  you  will  authorize  us  to 
use  our  own  schillings  in  the  counterpart 
fund,  .so  that  we  can  pay  them  100  per- 
cent this  year,  we  will  repay  that  loan 
into  the  counterpart  fund  in  4  years." 

This  amounts,  in  fact,  to  our  author- 
izing the  Austrians  to  borrow  their  own 
money  for  a  period  of  4  years,  so  that 
they  can  pay  the  entire  amount  this 
year.  This  money  is  coming  back  into 
the  fund.  We  are  not  giving  away  the 
money.  This  is  Austrian  money,  in  the 
first  place.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  think  we  ought  to  say,  under  our  veto 
power,  "Very  well;  we  will  approve  your 
proposal,  with  the  understanding  that 
you  will  pny  the  money  back,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  use  it  for  this  specific 
purpose.  We  think  the  objective  is  a 
laudable  one.  and  we  will  not  exercise 
our  veto  power  in  this  instance." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
all  the  facts  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  are  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee report? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  a  very  under- 
standable manner. 

Mr.  MOR.SE.  We  tried  to  make  that 
clear  on  page  11.    My  colleagues  on  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  affectionate  regard,  did 
not  tiy  to  deceive  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
we  did  net  u.se  the  Kings  English  as 
clearly  as  we  should  have,  but  U.ere  is 
nothing  in  the  language  that  indicates 
deceit.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Department.  In  this  particular  case  we 
thought  it  made  good  sense.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yoik  made  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  is 
the  story. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  some  material  and  have 
it  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  original  amendment  which 
was  printed  as  I  had  proposed  it  to  the 
committee,  and  which  had  application 
and  specifically  said  it  related  only  to 
the  $100  million  in  Austrian  schillings 
deposited  in  the  special  account. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  pepe  2.  between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  4.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  cf  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  141  (bi  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  addition  to  the 
purposes  referred  to  In  clause  (111),  an 
amount  eqvial  to  100.000,000  Austrian  schil- 
lings deposited  In  the  Special  Account  est«b- 
li.'^hed  by  the  Government  cf  Avi&tria  shall  be 
available,  pursuant  to  agreement  between 
such  Government  and  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States,  for  loans  to  the  Austrian 
Hilsfand  for  Its  use  In  making  payments  to 
former  Austrian  nationals  who  were  perse- 
cuted and  arc  now  residing  outside  Austria,'  " 

Renumber  sections  4  to  9,  Inclusive,  as  5 
to  10,  respectively. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  had  better  take  another  look  at 
the  Bush  amendment,  because  as  it  is 
worded  now,  I  believe  the  S4  million  will 
apply  to  every  country  which  has  coun- 
terpart funds. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  it  does  apply. 
It  opens  the  gates. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Therefore  I  believe 
we  would  be  much  better  off  to  leave  the 
amendment  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  because  otherwise  it  will 
apply  to  everj'  country, 

Mr,  V/ILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  5  of  the 
bill,  found  at  page  35,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  no  point  in 
the  bill  or  in  this  section  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  repajTnent  of  these 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Src.  5.  Title  I.  chnpter  4.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  cf  1954,  as  amended,  which 
contains  general  provisions  relating  to  mu- 
tual defense  tisslstance.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 142  (b)  (Hi),  relating  to  the  special 
foreign  currency  account,  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  If  amounU  In 
such  remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of 
such  prcgrams.  the  recipient  nation  may 
utilize  such  excess  amounts  for  other  pur- 
poses agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which 
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are  consistent  with  the  lorelgn  policy  of  the 
United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aKreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, as  a  perfecting  amendment. 
I  Putting  the  question.)  The  "noes"  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Several  Senators  requested  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  n«w  recurs  on  aureeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  1  to  strike 
out  section  5  of  the  bill,  on  page  35,  line  3, 
down  to  and  including  line  12. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment,  on 
page  35,  line  12  of  the  bill,  to  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon,  and 
add  the  following  words; 

Provided  jurther.  That  any  such  propoeed 
ittUlzatlon  of  such  e.xcess  amounts  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion."} and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affiilrs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  such  utilization  shall  not  be 
etlectlve  until  60  days  after  such  reporting. 

That  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amenc'- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Sou'.h 
Dakota  [  Mr.  Case  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-4-58-G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  52, 
beginning  with  '$26,000,000"  in  line  6. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
line  12  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'$18,000, 000." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  final  pa.ssage  of  the  bill, 
so  that  Senators  may  be  informed? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  leave 
the  amount  which  can  be  used  out  of  the 
allegedly  vital  amount.s  provided  for  aid 
to  Korea  for  so-called  es.sential  living 
quarters  and  office  space  and  supporting 
facilities  at  the  present  figure  of  $18 
million.  The  bill  would  increase  this 
figure  to  $26  million. 

I  have  in  the  past  oppo.sed  the  use  of 
any  of  these  funds  to  build  hou.ses,  to 
build  office  space,  and  the  like,  for  our 
ofncials.  or  the  administrators  of  the.se 
funds  in  the  various  countries  where  we 
operate  aid  programs. 

This  Korean  housing  scheme  started 
out  at  a  level  of  $12  million  2  years  ago. 


Last  year  it  was  Increased  to  $18  million. 
Now  our  planners  want  $26  million. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  Taiwan  because 
many  of  our  workers  live  in  compara- 
tive luxury,  in  much  better  homes  than 
the  native  ofHcials.  Yet  now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  use  aid  money  to  build 
offices  and  homes  for  those  who  admin- 
ister this  program  throughout  the  world. 

My  amejidment  also  strikes  from  the 
bill  the  sum  of  $2,750,000  to  build  office 
f.pace  and  homes  in  Libya,  Nigeria. 
Sudan.  Yemen,  Taiwan.  Laos,  and  Indo- 
nesia as  well. 

We  are  going  too  far.  Such  proposals 
as  this  tend  to  make  the  program  per- 
manent. Here  we  are  establishing  of- 
fices for  the  people  who  administer  the 
program.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  end(^d  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  However,  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
to  be  used  to  build  offices  and  to  build 
swanky  homes,  I  presume,  far  beyond 
the  kind  of  houses  that  are  built  in  the 
countries  where  our  people  work.  It 
strikes  me  that  as  long  as  our  employees 
abroad  get  extra  allowances  for  hard- 
ship they  ouqht  to  be  willing  to  live  in 
those  countries  as  the  other  people 
there  live. 

As  I  said,  we  started  out  with  $12  mil- 
lion for  Korea  in  1956.  It  was  increased 
to  $18  million  last  year,  and  now  we  are 
being  asked  to  make  it  $26  million.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  are  adding  money  to 
build  houses  and  offices  in  other  coun- 
tries also. 

This,  again,  is  a  foot  in  the  door.  We 
will  be  called  upon  to  spend  taxpayers' 
cash  to  build  offices  and  homes  in  the 
hope  that  tlie  program  can  be  made 
permanent. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellender  I . 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  out  authority  to 
use  an  additional  $8  million  of  Korean 
program  funds  and  $2,750,000  in  other 
program  funds  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  essential  living  quarters, 
office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in 
the  countries  in  question. 

Existing  law  authorizes  use  of  up  to 
$18  million  in  Korean  program  funds  for 
this  purpose  in  Korea.  The  committee 
bill  raises  this  limit  to  $26  million.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  in- 
crease. 

The  committee  bill,  in  fact,  is  designed 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  complete  a 
3-year  program  which  was  clearly 
planned  2  years  ago  when  this  authority 
was  first  granted.  In  the  meantime, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  Korea  to  warrant  a  change  in  the 
program,  and  It  ought  to  be  completed. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes  the 
use  of  $2,750,000  of  program  funds  in 
other  countries  for  the  same  kind  of 
facilities.  The  countries  in  question  are 
Libya.  Nigeria.  Sudan,  Yemen.  Taiwan. 
Laos,  and  Indonesia.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  programs  are  just  getting 
underway.  In  all  of  them,  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  housing,  office  space. 


and  other  facilities  such  as  warehouses. 
The  amendment  would  also  strike  out 
this  authority. 

The  programs  planned  are  not  elab- 
orate and  are  badly  needed.  The  au- 
thority in  the  committee  bill  does  not  re- 
sult in  any  increase  in  total  costs.  The 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
lender 1.     (Putting  the  question.) 

TTi'xe  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  ask  for  a  division. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion  is  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  ELLENDEH^  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  designated  "6-S- 
58-C."  '6-5-58-E."  '  6-5-58-F."  and 
"6-5-58-G."  I  ask  unanimous  corvsent 
that  the  amendments  not  be  read,  but 
that  they  be  printed  and  considered  en 
bloc,  because  they  deal  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  of  Mr.  Ellender, 
considered  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  64.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  the  following  ■,  except  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  so  transferred 
may  be  used  In  or  for  assistance  to  any  na- 
tion of  Western  Europe" 

On  pa^e  44.  line  14.  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "and  the  foUowliiK  'None  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation  of 
Western  Europe  '  " 

On  page  45.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  strike  out 
the  p>erlod  and  Insert  ";   and". 

On  pnge  45.  between  lines  2  and  3  Insert 
the  following: 

"(HI I  At  the  end  of  the  subsection  add  the 
following  new  sentence  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
In  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation  of  Western 
Europe ■  " 

On  page  48.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(a)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fernblllty  of  funds,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  perltxl  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  and  except  that  no  such 
funds  shall  be  transferred  for  use  in  or  for 
as.slstance  to  any  nation  of  Western  Europe,'  " 

Redesignate  subsections  (ai  to  (d).  In- 
clusive, as  (b)   to  (e).  respectively. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
four  amendment's  deal  solely  with  the 
amounts  which  the  Piesident  has  the 
right  to  transfer  under  section  501,  and 
under  the  bill's  authority  for  the  spe- 
cial fund  and  the  contingency  fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
specify  that,  notwithstanding  the  right 
of  the  President  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another, 
none  of  those  transferable  funds  can  be 
u.sed  In  Western  Europe. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
United  States  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  Western  Europe  In  order  to  put 
the  European  countries  on  their  feet. 
Today  the  economy  of  Western  Europe 
is  better  than  It  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  The  Industrial  production  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  Increased  to 
168  percent  of  prewar  levels. 
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The  purpose  of  these  amendments  Ls 
to  make  Western  Europe  stand  on  its 
own  feet;  to  prevent  the  President  from 
using  any  of  Uie  special  fuads  lor  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  bill  already  piDvides  large 
amounts  of  funds  for  Western  Europe. 
I  have  tried  to  strike  out  those  funds. 
but  I  have  failed.  Now  1  want  to  say 
to  the  President,  "You  have  the  right  to 
make  these  tran.sfers,  but  d3  not  give  any 
part  of  the  money  to  ar.y  country  in 
Western  Europe." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un  inimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  amendiaents  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ihat  the  four 
amendments  be  con.sidered  en  bloc''  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  ori  agreeing  en 
bloc  to  the  amendments  dffered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellei'JderJ. 

The  amendments  were  r(  jected. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "5-27-58-F" 
and  ask  that  it  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  i^age  57. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  12 
through  25.  and  on  page  58,  strike  out 
lines  1  through  9.  all  relat  ng  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economx  Affairs. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.  idcnt.  I  have 
called  up  the  amendment  oecau-se  I  con- 
sidered myself  obligated  t<  do  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  coirse  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Committte  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  said  I  would  p^ess  for  action 
on  my  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  amend. nent  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee. 

When  the  matter  was  >lrst  presented 
in  the  Committee  on  For(  ign  Relations, 
there  was  considerable  support  for  the 
pwjsition  I  took  in  the  committee,  and  I 
felt  that  if  the  facts  were  as  I  sincerely 
believed  them  to  be  at  tliat  time,  I  should 
press  for  my  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  sh:\ll  make  a  brief  state- 
ment about  the  amendment,  and  then  I 
propo.se  to  withdraw  It. 

When  this  question  fir;t  arose  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  R(  lations.  It  wa.s 
reported  to  us  that  the  jsroposal  for  a 
second  Under  Secretary  of  State  posi- 
tion was.  in  part,  for  tie  purpo.se  of 
keeping  a  very  able  mai  ,  now  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dillon,  one  of 
our  finest  public  servants,  in  a  position 
of  responsibility:  and  theie  seemed  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  thf  t  could  be  ac- 
complished with  greater  i-ertainty  if  he 
were  promoted  to  a  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  did  not  want  to  losi?  Mr.  Dillon's 
public  service,  but  I  too-c  the  position 
in  the  committee  that  n  ither  would  I 
favor  the  creation  of  an:'  special  posi- 
tion in  order  to  keep  a  man  in  public 
service  if  I  felt  the  position  itself  cre- 
ated administrative  difTlculty.  At  that 
time  I  believed  and  unde;-stood  that  we 
would  have  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  on  a  par,  in  equal  positions,  and 
with  equal  rank.  I  pointed  out  in  com- 
mittee that  I  feared  thit  would  lead 
to  jurisdictional  problem.^,  it  would  lead 
to  ineCTiciency,  and  it  would  lead  to  a 


lack  of  a  direct  line  of  command  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  pointed  out  that  It  had  always  been 
my  tmderstanding  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  served  in  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  whenever  the  Secretary 
was  out  of  the  country  or  for  some  rea- 
son was  incapacitated  temporarily:  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  create  dual  positions  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

My  views  were  made  known  to  the 
Department  of  Statue ;  and  the  committee 
has  received  a  memorandum  from  the 
Department  which  convinces  me  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
should  be  sustained,  and  that  my 
amendment  should  be  withdrawn.  I 
tliink  the  Record  should  contain  the 
explanation  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  respect  to  the  proposal  to  create  a 
second  or  new  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The 
Deimrtment  says  in  its  memorandum: 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  will 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  role  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  Under 
Secretary  will  continue,  ns  heretofore,  to 
serve  as  principal  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
United  Slates  foreign  relations.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  Is 
scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of  t22,0C0  per 
annum,  while  the  salary  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  flxcd  at  $22,500. 

This  shows  that  the  present  Under 
Secretary  of  Stat«  will  continue  to  hold 
the  top  position  under  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Department  of  State  mem- 
orandum continues: 

This  differentiation  In  salary  clearly  indi- 
cates the  subordinate  position  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

On  the  positive  side,  tl^e  creation  of  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  at  a  level  senior  to  that  of  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Admlnl.'vtratlon  will  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  mutual  security  program  within 
the  Department  of  State  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  alEO  ser\e  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Stale  In  tl;e  entire 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  both  In  Its 
day-to-day  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments and  with  other  agencies  of  the  United 
.States  Oovcn-ment.  The  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  both  of  which  are 
active  lu  foreign  economic  mailers,  each 
have  two  ofP.clals  serving  at  the  Under  Sec- 
retary level.  It  will  Improve  coordination  of 
foreign  economic  policy  within  the  United 
Slates  Government,  If  the  ofBcer  in  the  Dp- 
parttnLiU  of  Slate  directly  concerned  with 
these  matters  holds  the  rank  of  Under  Sec- 
retary. Finally  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  will  serve  as  an  Indication  both  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  domestic  Inter- 
ests of  the  growing  Importance  which  the 
United  States  Government  attaches  to  prob- 
lems of  foreign  economic  policy. 

That  is  the  entire  explanation  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion,  before  I  yield,  that  my 
original  understanding  of  this  new  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs — namely,  that  it  would 
be  on  an  equality  level  with  the  present 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State — 
proves  not  to  be  the  case.    I  accept  the 


explanation  on  that  point  given  by  the 
State  Department;  the  State  Depart- 
ments memorandum  now  convinces  me 
that  my  original  objection  had  no  basis 
in  fact. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  to  withdraw 
my  amendment,  and  to  accede  to  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  State  Department. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  first,  for  having  raised  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  has  led  to  a  clarification 
of  just  what  this  po.sition  means.  I 
myself  was  not  at  all  clear,  during  the 
committee  discussion  and  consideration, 
as  to  what  would  result  from  this  par- 
ticular amendment  or  provision.  But  I 
believe  it  is  proper,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  was  quite  right  in  rais- 
ing the  question. 

I  also  colnmend  him  for  withdrawing 
the  amendment,  because  I  believe  tlie 
memorandum  he  has  read  does  clarify 
the  matter.  So  I  think  he  has  made  an 
entirely  proper  move. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  precedent  for  this 
proposal.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  recall.  Will  Clayton  served  quite  sat- 
isfactorily in  this  way,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  any  clash  between  himself 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cl.\rk  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana"' 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I,  too.  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
raised  the  question  in  the  committee; 
and  now,  because  of  his  active  interest  in 
the  matter,  it  has  been  clarified. 

I  am  glad  the  memorandum  has  been 
read  into  the  Record.-  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  person  who  has  been 
designated  for  this  new  position  is  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  has  dene  such  an 
excellent  job.  following  his  return  from 
service  as  our  Ambassador  to  France. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  iLsual  thoroughness  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  mC 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yieM. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  although 
I  have  no  desire  to  have  this  provision 
of  tlie  bill  thrown  out  at  this  stage,  I, 
too.  like  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  in  regard  to 
creating,  in  the  Department  of  State,  a 
high  officer  to  deal  with  economics  and 
trade.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
relying  too  much  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  run  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tliat  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  strengthen  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, instead  of  establishing  in  the 
State  Department  an  agency  which  con- 
ceivably could  become  more  important 
in  the  economic  field  than  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  itself. 

I  agreed  tliat  Mr.  Dillon  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  man,  and  that  we  have  little 
to  worry  about  in  tliis  instance;  and  I 
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agree  that  the  State  Department  cannot 
ignore  commerce,  but  must  necessarily 
play  an  Important  part. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
am  somewhat  apprehensive  over  this 
provision,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  ac- 
cepting it.  In  fact,  in  the  committee  I 
voted — with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  with  one  or  two  other  members  of 
the  committee — not  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  know  that 
I  shared  his  apprehension;  but  I  believe 
the  explanation  which  has  been  made 
by  the  State  Department  entitles  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Therefore,  I  now  request  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  unanimous  con.sent  is  not  re- 
quired if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
advise  the  Senate  that  I  have  now  with- 
drawn my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
last  night,  during  debate  on  the  Know- 
land  amendment,  it  was  so  late  when 
the  vote  was  taken  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment pertaining  to  that  amendment.  At 
this  time  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  do  so. 

According  to  the  press,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  unilaterally  post- 
poned for  5  years  two  credits  to  Yugo- 
slavia, in  the  amount  of  the  equivalent 
of  $285  million.  It  is  very  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  propaganda  of  the  So- 
viet Union  that  American  credits  have 
strings,  and  that  theirs  are  without 
strmgs,  that  this  extreme  form  of  coer- 
cion should  be  used  by  the  Soviets  upon 
their  fellow  Communists  in  Yugoslavia. 

This  action  by  the  Soviets  demon- 
strates more  plainly  and  forcefully  than 
anything  that  I  can  say  the  determined 
and  ruthless  policy  of  domination  which 
the  Russians  exercise  over  their  satel- 
lites, and  even  over  countries  which  are 
not  considered  satellites,  but  only 
friends.  The  Russians  may  not  attach 
what  are  euphemistically  called  strings. 
They  simply  demand  complete  sub- 
servience to  their  policy:  and  if  the  bor- 
rower refuses  to  knuckle  under,  they 
simply  cancel  or  postpone  the  entire 
credit.  That  is  far  more  than  a  string; 
It  is  a  club. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  .sen.se.  good  busi- 
ness demands  that  certain  conditions 
should  be  imposed  upon  countries  bor- 
rowing money  for  specific  developmental 
purposes.  In  private  practices,  the 
lender  is  entitled  to  require  that  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  borrower 
should  be  reasonably  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  agreed  purpose  of  the  loan. 
That  is  all  that  our  program  has  ever 
required:  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  justi- 
fiable, and  should  be  required  in  the 
future.  This  does  not  at  all  entail  the 
subservience  of  the  borrower  to  the  will 
of  the  lender,  so  far  as  major  govern- 
mental policies  are  concerned. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  country,  I  wish  to  give  some  fur- 


ther details  about  the  status  of  credits 
purportedly  extended  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  Yugoslavia.  I  think  this  information 
Is  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  our 
policy,  not  only  toward  Yugoslavia,  but 
toward  other  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
particularly  those  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr,  Kennedy).  I  refer  to 
the  amendment  which  wa.s  defeated,  last 
night,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  as  I 
recall. 

First.  According  to  the  new.spapers, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  post- 
poned, for  5  years,  two  Investment  credits 
to  Yugoslavia: 

I  a »  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars  equivalent.  2  percent  1956- 
84,  in  conjunction  with  East  Germany, 
for  the  construction  of  an  aluminum 
complex  in  Montenegro.  This  was  to 
have  been  repaid  in  aluminum  deliveries 
from  the  output  of  the  project,  begin- 
ning of  1962.  None  of  this  credit  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  disbursed  as  yet. 

<b>  One  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars  equivalent,  2  percent  1956-75, 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  two  fer- 
tilizer plants,  three  mines,  and  one  power 
station.  About  $7  million  of  this  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  disbursed,  largely  for 
planning. 

Second.  Since  the  aluminum  project 
was  being  developed  as  a  kind  of  Soviet 
economic  enclave  in  Montenegro,  post- 
ponement of  it  should  hurt  the  rest  of 
the  Yugoslav  economy  very  little.  But 
it  will  present  a  major  problem,  in  that 
it  was  the  major  project  in  Montenegro, 
and  the  Government  will  have  difficulty 
in  finding  sometliing  else  to  do  there. 
The  Government  also  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  work  on  a  new  port  at  Bar,  Mon- 
tenegro: and  the  aluminum  project  was 
probably  the  main  justification  for  it. 

Third.  T\\e  postponement  of  the  $110 
million  credit  will  hurt  the  rest  of  the 
economy  more.  Some  of  the  projects 
have  been  started,  but  not  all.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  projects  were  of  sulTiciently 
high  priority  that  if  the  Government 
cannot  get  other  financing  for  them,  it 
will  have  to  review  its  whole  plan,  to 
decide  what  can  be  cut.  The  investment 
in  the.se  projects  is  only  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  total  investment,  but  the  credit 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  foreign 
exchange  financing  that  the  Yugoslavs 
need  for  their  current  5-year  plan. 

Fourth.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite  credits 
and  the  remaining  Hungarian  repara- 
tions payments  will  also  be  postponed. 
The.se  total  $181  million  equivalent,  and 
are  as  follows: 

Amount  undisbur.ied  as  of  December  31,  1957 
I  In  millions  of  dollar.s| 

Soviet  raw  materiala  credit.  2  percent, 
1956-68 31 

Czecli  Investment  credit,  2  percent, 
1956-70 45 

Czech  commodity  credit,  2  percent, 
1956  68 25 

Polish     Investment     credit,     2     percent, 

1956  64    20 

Hungarian  reparatlonB 60 

Total   181 

If  the.se  also  are  postponed,  and  if  no 
other  credits  are  received  to  make  up  for 


them,  then  Yugoslavia  will  have  to  make 
a  major  revision  of  her  economic  plans. 
With  the  loss  of  all  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
credits,  she  will  have  lost  over  half  of  the 
foreign-exchange  credits  she  needs  to 
carry  out  her  5-year  plan. 

Fifth.  We  also  do  not  know  whether 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  going  to  be 
affected.  One-fourth  of  Yugoslav  trade 
Is  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  While  It  would 
be  quite  possible  for  Yugoslavia  to  shift 
her  trade  away  from  the  bloc,  that  would 
take  time.  With  the  small  Yugoslav  for- 
eign-exchange reserves,  any  Interruption 
In  trade  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  further  compilation  of  credits 
from  other  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
except  Russia,  to  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Sovirr  Bloc  CtEorrs  to  Ytjcoslavu 

COMPLmLY     DISBURSED 

Gold  loan  from  U  S  8  R  .  2  percent  inter- 
est payable  annually,  principal  to  be  repaid 
In  1966.  116  million  In  United  States  dollars, 
and  914  uiUIlon  In  sterling     930  mUUon. 

POSTPONED 

Aluminum  credit,  half  from  U  S  S  R  and 
half  from  East  Germany.  2  percent,  to  cover 
both  foreign  exchange  and  local  currency 
expenditures  In  constructing  an  aluminum 
ccnnblne:  smelter,  powerplant,  bauxite  mine, 
soda  plant,  etc.  The  local  cxirrenry  costs 
were  to  be  met  by  the  provision  of  $100  mil- 
lion of  whe.Tt  deliveries.  Repayments  orig- 
inally were  to  have  begun  In  1962  through 
delivery  of  aluminum  and  to  have  lasted 
to  1984  Apparently  no  Interest  was  to  have 
been  paid  prior  to  this;  $175  million. 

Investment  credit  from  U.  S.  8.  R  .  2  per- 
cent, to  be  allocated  to  projects  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Interest  payments  beginning  1959, 
varying  principal  payments,  last  payment 
1975.  Payable  through  clearing  arrange- 
ments:  $110  million. 

STILL   IN  roRcr 

Commodity  credit  from  U  S  S  R  .  2  per- 
cent, to  finance  wheat,  crude  oil  and  other 
commodity  purchases  Interest  and  princi- 
pal payments  beginning  1959.  last  payment 
1968.  Payable  through  clearing  arrange- 
ments As  of  December  31.  1957.  $23  mil- 
lion had  been  disbursed    $34  million. 

Investment  credit  from  Czechosiovaltla.  2 
percent,  to  finance  piuchase  of  equipment. 
Interest  and  principal  payments  beginning 
1961.  final  payment  1970  Payable  through 
clearing  arrangements.  As  of  December  31. 
1957.  $5  million  had  been  disbursed:  $50 
million. 

Commcxllty  credit  from  C7,echo8lovalila. 
Same  terms  aji  Soviet  commodity  credit.  No 
disbursement  by  end  of  1957;  $25  million. 

Investment  credit  from  Poland.  2  percent, 
to  finance  purchase  of  equipment.  Repay- 
ments of  Interest  and  principal  to  begin  1959. 
Pinal  payment.  1964  Payable  through  clear- 
ing arrangements.  No  disbursement  by  end 
of  1957:  $20  million. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  T 
place  this  in  the  Record  because  I  think 
there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  of  the 
significance  of  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
and  I  know  there  is  misunderstanding  of 
the  significance  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Soviets  in  postponing  these  loans. 

During  the  debate  last  night  It  was 
said  that,  of  course,  every  year  at  about 
this  time  the  Yugoslavs  punsue  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action  which  is  de- 
signed  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
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extend  credit  to  Yugoslavia,  That  may 
or  may  not  be  so,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  But.  regardless  of 
that,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have 
in  this  instance  postponed  for  5  years  the 
two  loans  totaling  $285  million,  at  2  per- 
cent, completely  negatives.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  v,  orld  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Russians  that  the  United 
States  places  strings  on  the  loans  it 
it  makes,  but  that  Russia  does  not. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Russians  do  not 
merely  put  strings  on  the  loans  they 
make:  they  cancel  the  entire  loans. 

So  I  think  there  is  no  greater  assist- 
ance to  a  correct  understanding  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  position  we  take 
than  the  assistance  given  in  that  con- 
nection by  the  action  taken  by  Russia  in 
the  case  of  the  two  loans  which  Russia 
had  agreed  to  make  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  think  the  significance  of  that  mat- 
ter has  been  overlooked  by  our  press; 
I  think  our  press  does  not  realize  its  true 
significance.  Certainly  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  not  overlook  it.  Senators 
should  realize  tliat  such  thinps  as  this, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Yu- 
goslavia, have  great  significance  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  and  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  this  action  was  taken 
by  Yugoslavia  in  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence either  one  way  or  another  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  M ALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  have  reference  to  the  press  re- 
ports which  came  a  few  days  ago  in 
regard  to  the  plan  of  Yugoslavia  to  sue 
Russia  because  Russia  broke  the  prom- 
ise she  had  made? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tliat  is  a  part  of 
It.  The  major  part  in  particular  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russi^ins,  because 
they  are  having  an  ideological  difference 
with  the  Yugsolavs,  have  postponed  for 
5  years,  which  in  effect  is  a  with- 
drawal— the  $285  million  credit  which 
they  had.  with  great  acclaim,  extended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Where  would  Yugo- 
slavia file  the  suit  against  Russia  for  not 
extending  the  loan  it  had  previou.sly 
promised  to  extend?  In  the  World 
Court? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yunoslavia  would 
have  to  submit  a  claim  to  Russia,  as  any 
nation  submits  such  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  had  understood 
Yugsolavia  was  going  to  sue  Russia  in 
some  court. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  The  account  I  referred  to 
was  that  Yugoslavia  would  present  a 
claim  for  damages  because  Yugoslavia 
had  expended  some  $7 '2  million  in  plan- 
ning for  fertilizer  plants.  Now  the 
credit  to  complete  the  plants  is  not 
forthcoming.  The  extending  of  the 
loan  has  been  postponed.  I  think  that 
would  constitute  a  legitimate  claim  for 
damages,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if 
the  credit  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  Yugsolavia  were 
to  sue  Russia  for  canceling  a  promised 


loan  and  tried  to  secure  damages  In 
the  World  Court,  does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  believe  that  might  set  a  prece- 
dent which  might  apply  to  us? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's belief  that  Russia  has  subjected 
herself  to  the  World  Court?  Is  she 
a  member  of  the  World  Court? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  Russia  were  to  be 
sued  by  Yugoslavia  and  the  World 
Court  took  jurisdiction  and  assessed 
damages — stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
very  strange.  Of  course,  I  hope  Yugo- 
slavia will  sue  Russia,  because  that 
would  advertise  to  the  world  just  how 
Russia   treats  her   satellites  or  friends. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  making  the 
statement.  I  would  hope  Yugoslavia 
would  sue  Russia,  but  I  do  not  think 
Yugoslavia  would  be  able  to  collect  un- 
less Russia  wanted  to  pay.  There  is  no 
binding  agreement  in  this  field,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  it  might  set  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  United  States,  and  there  might 
be  many  nations  suing  us  for  implied 
promises  made  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  go- 
ing pretty  far  afield.  I  do  not  think  this 
country  does  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
this  country  promises  to  extend  credit,  it 
carries  out  its  promises.  That  is  the 
big  difference  between  us  and  Russia.  I 
think  that  has  very  great  significance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do  business  on 
the  ba.'^is  of  carrying  out  promises,  and 
Rusiia  does  not. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  promised  to  build  the  Aswan 
Dam  on  the  Nile  River,  and  then  changed 
our  minds. 

Mr.  FUI  BRIGHT.  That  agreement 
was  never  reduced  to  the  point  where 
credit  was  extended.  Br-fore  it  got  to  the 
point  of  agreement,  we  changed  our 
minds.  The  discussion  was  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  S?nate  to  discu.ss  it,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  what  hap- 
pened was  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  a  propo.'^al.  Mr.  Nasser  did  not  ac- 
cept the  proposal.  He  made  a  counter- 
proposal, in  a  sense.  Negotiations  took 
place.  Before  there  was  a  complete 
meeting  cf  the  minds,  the  Secretary  of 
State  withdrew  our  offer.  It  never 
reached  the  point  of  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  frorn  Ar- 
kansas believes,  does  he,  that  the  matter 
could  never  have  been  subject  to  a  suit, 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  Generally  speaking,  in  this  field, 
those  circumstances  would  not  warrant 
a  suit.  That  does  not  mean  the  country 
could  not  make  a  legitimate  claim  that 
we  had  injured  it.  In  this  general  field, 
there  is  no  law  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  domestic  law  in  the  United  States, 
under  which  an  aggrieved  party  can  go 
into  a  court  and  enforce  a  contract. 
Tliese  are  diplomatic  relations,  which 
rely  upon  consent  and  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  1947,  1948,  and  1949. 
the  chief  argument  on  the  floor  was 
that  the  State  Department  had  com- 
mitted this  country,  and  that  it  would 


be  a  breach  of  faith  if  the  Senate  did 
not  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall  that 
argument.  I  do  not  think  I  made  such 
an  argument. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  logical  conclusion 
would  be  that  such  countries  would  have 
a  case  against  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall  such 
an  argument  being  made  in  the  sense 
that  there  was  any  legal  obligation  on 
our  part. 

I  think  we  and  the  Free  World  should 
take  notice  of  what  the  Russians  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  loan  to 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  very  significant  as  to 
what  this  country  might  have  done  in 
the  future  if  the  Kennedy  amendment 
had  not  been  defeated.  I  think  that  was 
a  great  mistake.  We  were  defeated  in  a 
fair  argument.  I  only  hope  the  incident 
with  regard  to  Yugoslavia  is  merely  one 
example  of  what  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop in  the  course  of  time  if  this  coun- 
try uses  its  resources  intelligently  in  this 
field. 

I  regret  that  this  administration  was 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  engage  m 
further  activities  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WiLiTY]  and  to  particularly  call 
attention  to  two  sections  in  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  health.  One  of  these  will  carry 
forward  the  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram. This  section  authorizes  the  use 
of  any  funds  in  the  act,  other  than  those 
for  military  assistance  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  for  this  purpose.  The 
administration  intends  to  use  $25.6  mil- 
lion in  special  assistance  funds  for  this 
program,  but  it  has  authority  to  use 
more — or  less — if  necessary. 

Tlie  other  section  invites  the  World 
Health  Organization  "to  initiate  studies 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  re- 
search and  related  programs  against  dis- 
eases common  to  mankind  or  unique  to 
individual  regions  of  the  globe."  This 
particular  provision  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  exhortation,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  heeded,  because 
health  strikes  me  as  an  activity  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach. One  of  the  virtues  of  the 
malaria  eradication  program  is  that  it 
is  an  international  endeavor  can-ied  on 
in  cooperation  with  WHO  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitarj-  Organization. 

Disease  transcends  political  bound- 
aries and  economic  doctrines.  There  is 
no  ideology  in  a  germ.  Certainly  this 
should  be  a  field  in  which  human  beings 
can  work  together  simply  as  human 
beings. 

Another  factor  pointing  to  the  multi- 
lateral approach  in  health  is  the  inter- 
national flavor  of  much  of  the  work  that 
has  already  been  done.  This,  I  think, 
could  be  capitalized  on  as  international 
health  work  if  pushed  forward  on  a  more 
organized  basis.  Would  it  not  be  a 
splendid  thing,  Mr.  President,  if  every 
vial  of  penicillin  used  in  the.se  multi- 
lateral health  programs  abroad  bore  the 
label,  "Discovered  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States"?  Or  if  every  X-ray  machine 
bore  the  label,  "Invented  in  Germany 
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and  manufactured  In  the  United 
States"?  Or  if  every  carton  of  milk 
supplied  by  the  U.  N.  Children's  Fund 
was  labeled,  "Purified  according  to  a 
process  developed  in  France,  with  ma- 
chinery manufactured  in  the  United 
States"? 

This  would  indeed  be  symbolic  of  In- 
ternational coop>eration  and  would,  I 
think,  have  advantageous  psychological 
results  among  the  people  being  aided. 
I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the.se  and  other  health  programs,  tJie 
administration  will  consider  and  take 
into  account  by  appropriate  regulation 
or  other  procedures  the  psychological 
value  of  emphasizing  the  origin  of  effec- 
tive medicines. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  dealing  with 
offshore  procurement  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  offered  as 
one  of  its  proposals  for  improving  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

This  principle  is  that  commodities  pur- 
chased for  the  forei.'jn  aid  program 
should  be  purchased,  whenever  practic- 
able, in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
laudable  principle.  By  aiding  American 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  purcha.'-es 
contribute  to  the  American  economy  and 
reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  expense 
borne  by  the  American  taxpayer  in  sup- 


porting the  mutual  security  program. 
The  alternative  Ls  to  subsidize  Industries 
overseas  which  will  compete  with  Amer- 
ican industry. 

In  applying  this  buy  American  prin- 
ciple, the  committee  has  been  quite 
lenient.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
nonmilitary  assistance  funds  (other  than 
the  Development  Loan  Fund )  to  be  used 
for  offshore  procurement.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  ceiling  on  foreiiai 
purchases  is  set  too  hiuh.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  mutual  security 
program  is  primarily  a  security  program, 
and  not  a  program  to  re','ulate  or  restrict 
trade.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  procurement  that  can  reasonably 
be  conducted  overseas  witliout  undue 
damage  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Statistics  and  Re- 
ports of  the  International  Cooperation 
Admini.stration,  showing  the  percentage 
of  commodity  e.xpenditurcs  which  have 
been  made,  under  its  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ICA  commodity  expcndilures,  total  and  principal  comrtiodities 

|In  millions  of  dolliirs) 
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•  Annual  riite.  l)u.s«-d  on  l.st  0  months. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  apparent  from  the  table  that  some 
American  Indu.'^tries  have  been  gaining 
a  larger  share  of  the  ICA's  procurement 
dollar,  while  others,  which  did  a  sub- 
stantial busincs.s  in  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
curement program  a  few  years  ago,  have 
been  losing  ground. 

Tlie  most  distressing  example  is  that 
of  the  textile  industry.  In  tlie  years 
1949-55,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
ICA  commodity  expenditures  for  textiles 
went  to  American  textile  mills.  This 
was  very  close  to  the  50-50  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  the  ultimate  in  cff.shore  pro- 
curement. However,  the  American  per- 
centage declined  to  24.4  percent  in  1956 
and  7  5  percent  in  1957.  In  1937.  the 
ICA  spent  $90,000,000  for  textile  prod- 


ucts, of  which  only  $7  million  went  to 
American  suppliers. 

The  picture  improved  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1958, 
when  the  American  .share  of  textile  sales 
for  the  foreign  a.s.sistance  program  was 
13.6  percent  of  the  total.  Still,  this 
leaves  almost  seven-eighths  of  the  busi- 
ness for  foreign  mills. 

Foreign  producers  also  supply  the 
greater  ^hare  of  the  iron  and  steel, 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  purchased  for 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  Piesident,  these  are  Industries 
which  are  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  wartime  mo- 
bilization, these  are  industries  which 
must  expand  rapidly  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  supply  ur- 
gent needs  at  home.  Any  security  pro- 
gram which  works  to  the  detriment  of 


these  Industries  Is  a  dangerous  security 
program. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (  Mr.  Payne  1,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  permits  a  maximum  of 
50  percent  of  any  class  of  commov'ity  to 
be  procured  overseas  when,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  such  procurement 
will  not  unduly  damage  the  domestic 
industry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Immediate 
beneficiaries  of  this  amendment  will  be 
the  textile  industry,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  chemical  industry  and  the 
fertilizer  industry.  Judging  by  the 
trend  in  procurement,  it  will  soon  be 
helpful  to  the  machinery  and  equipment 
industry  and  to  the  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry. The.se  industries  now  get  slight- 
ly more  than  half  of  the  procurement 
dollar  for  their  classes  of  commodities, 
but  have  been  losing  ground. 

In  the  long  run,  the  beneficiaries  will 
Include  every  American. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
6-3-58-P. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  63,  after  line  9.  to  insert: 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section  to  the 
act: 

"Sec.  550  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  explore  with  other 
nations  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
lated international  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appro- 
priate countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  In — 

"(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
In  the  International  market  In  thcfee  com- 
modities; 

••(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation: 

"(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  .sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials (exclusive  of  minerals); 

"(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  In  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  International  agencies. 

•Participation  by  the  United  States  In 
etich  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Mate- 
rials Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  stat- 
utory authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Presldiiit  shall  In- 
clude In  each  of  the  semiannual  reports 
required  by  section  534  an  account  of  action 
taken  under  this  section." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
hour  is  very  late.  I  shall  talie  about  30 
seconds. 

This  amendment  was  offered  last  year 
to  the  mutual-security  bill  then  pend- 
ing and  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  direction  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  our  negotiations  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  has 
received  considerable  international  sup- 
port. I  cite  for  the  Record  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker,  has  recently  supported  an 
International  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

I  also  note  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, the  Italian  Qovernment,  the 
Costa  Rican  Government,  and  other  gov- 
ernments have  indicated  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  such  a  pohcy. 
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Finally,  whatever  may  be  decided,  if 
anything  should  be  accomplished  in  line 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  it 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  accordance  with  the  language, 
which  says  "statutory  authorization  or 
treaty  approval,  as  may  be  appropriate." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  as  imprac- 
tical at  this  time. 

The  administration  opjxjsesthe  amend- 
ment for  various  reasons.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  state  the  reasons  this 
evening,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  The  fact  is  the  amendment  has 
been  considered  and  rejected  by  the 
committee,  which  leads  me  to  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected  at  this  time. 

The  principle  involved  is  being  pur- 
sued now  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  nation's  capability  of  such 
stockpile.  This  amendment  would  es- 
tablish another  international  agency, 
and  we  know  what  that  would  mean. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
International     Foe  id     avd     Raw     Materials 

RtSEt'.VE 

Senator  Humphrty  hns  propoeed  an 
amendment  which  would  add  a  new  section 
650  to  the  act  expressing  the  sen.'^e  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  exploie 
with  other  nations  the  eptabllshment  of  nn 
International  food  and  raw  materials  reserve. 

EXECUTIVE    BEANCH    POSmON 

TTie  executive  branch  opposes  the  Senate 
amendment  for  these  reasons: 

1.  TTie  possibility  of  establishment  of  an 
International  food  reserve  has  already  been 
explored  with  other  nations.  Such  explora- 
tion has  taken  place  In  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  the  11th  session  of 
the  General  A.^semb!y  in  November  1956.  the 
United  States  pointed  out  that  there  were 
slight  prospects  of  action  on  world  reserves, 
but  much  better  prospects  for  national  food 
reserves.  In  the  creation  of  which  the  United 
States  wns  willing  to  assist.  The  General 
Assembly  then  adopted  Resolution  1025, 
based  largely  on  a  United  States  draft,  which 
requested  the  Secretary  General.  In  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  requested  by  an  ECOSOC 
resolution,  to  include  an  analysis  of  the 
desirability  and  posflbillty  of  promoting  na- 
tional reserves  which  might  meet  emergent y 
situations,  prevent  excessive  price  Increases 
resulting  from  failure  of  local  food  supplies. 
and  prevent  excessive  price  Increases  result- 
ing from  Increased  demand  due  to  economic 
development  programs.  The  FAO  secre- 
tariat is  currently  preparing,  by  agreement 
with  the  stafi  of  the  U  N  ,  the  report  for 
presentation  to  this  coming  summer  session 
of  the  ECOSOC. 

2.  The  substance  of  the  United  States  posi- 
tion, which  Is  understood  by  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultvire  Organization,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  creation  of  international  food  re- 
serves at  the  present  time  is  not  feasible.  It 
would  create  many  problems  with  regard  to 
location,  establishment  of  storage  facilities, 
administration,  and  financing. 

(b)  The  creation  of  national  food  reserves 
to  serve  any  of  a  number  of  different  pur- 


poses appears  to  be  both  desirable  and 
feasible. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  Is  con- 
sulting with  governments  of  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries  through  FAO's  Con- 
sultative Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Disposal 
and  its  Working  Party  on  National  Reserves 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  realization  of  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  However,  no  concrete 
proposals  have  been  developed  yet. 

(d  I  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  make 
available  within  the  limits  of  existing  legis- 
lation and  authorization  (Public  Law  430) 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
establishment  of  reserve  stocks  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary needs  due  to  crop  failure  or  other 
emergencies,  to  mitigate  excessive  local  fluc- 
tuations of  prices,  or  to  meet  unforeseen  in- 
creases In  demand. 

<e)  Such  assistance  In  the  establishment 
of  reserve  stocks  is  contingent  upon  adequate 
steps  being  taken  to  assure  that  commercial 
imports  will  not  be  reduced,  that  adequate 
storage  fncllltles  are  available,  and  that  a 
number  of  other  reasonable  conditions  are 
met. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

quc.'^tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mini.e- 
sota  IMr.  Humphrey  J.  [Putting  the 
question.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  couimitlee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engi-o.ssment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
mutual-security  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statlment  bv  SrNATOR  Payne  on  Extension 
OF  Mutual  Secttrity  Program 

Once  again  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  before  It  a  b*ll  to  extend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  t/)  authorize  tlie  necessary 
appropriations.  Few  measures  which  come 
before  the  Congre.'-s  of  the  United  States 
each  year  are  of  greater  significance  to  the 
destuiy  of  ovir  own  Nation  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Free  World.  Few  bills  call  for 
more  responsible  action  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  honored  by  our  elector- 
ate to  sit  here  as  their  representatives  in 
this  great  Chamber.  The  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  indeed  a  cornerstone  upon  which  the 
structure  of  Free  World  cooperation  and  de- 
fense is  based.  More  than  that.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical and  applied  symbol  of  those  most  noble 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  American 
people — social  responsibility,  generosity,  co- 
operative endeavor,  and  unqualified  devotion 
to  peace  and  the  elevation  of  human  dignity 
and  well-being. 

The  vital  significance  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  duly  recognized  by  all 
Americans.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  con- 
tributed billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
Its  administrative  specialists  and  technicians 
to  make  the  program  succeed  and  enjoy  con- 
structive   results.      The    Congress    has    year 


after  year  undertaken  bipartisan  efTorts  to 
achieve  sound  legislation  affecting  foreign 
aid  and  guiding  the  program  according  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation.  And  the  ad- 
ministration has  actively  supported  foreign 
aid  and  given  it  the  leadership  which  it  de- 
serves. Following  the  chaos  of  World  War  II 
the  program  was  born  from  the  realistic  rec- 
ognition of  all  Americans  that  It  was  their 
responsibility  and  moral  oblig.ition  to  assist 
the  suffering  peoples  of  war-torn  nations. 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  this  act  of 
unselfish  and  genuine  good  will  shall  for- 
ever be  recorded  In  the  annals  of  history  as  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  American  people  and 
as  irrefutable  evidence  of  our  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace  and  human  well- 
being. 

Today  the  lorelgn  aid  program  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  task  of  helping  a 
sick  and  war-weary  world  regain  Its  strength. 
It  is  now  lending  its  resources  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  peoples  throughout  the  world  who 
for  centuries  have  lived  under  conditions  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  malnutrition.  It  is  also 
conlrib\U;ng  to  the  defense  of  these  nation.?, 
many  of  which  have  only  recently  Joined  the 
World  Community  as  independent  and  sover- 
eign states.  In  so  doing,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  rendering  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  to  underdeveloped  and  new-born  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  for  a  moment  forget  that  it  is  also  con- 
tributing untold  benefits  to  our  own  in- 
terests. Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
that  all  Americans  w.^nt  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  of  the  world.  We  are  a 
prosperous  Nation.  We  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  achieved  by  a  society. 
We  are  also  naturally  motivated  by  an  un- 
selfish response  to  a.ssist  those  in  need.  For 
this  reason,  we  genuinely  desire  to  share  our 
prosprrity  with  those  who  are  now  making 
every  effort  to  emerge  from  want,  illiieracy, 
and  disease,  and  who  desire  to  take  their 
rightful  places  among  the  more  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  nation  can  b^  expected  to  give  of  itself 
tirelessly  without  reward.  To  expect  this  of  a 
nitlon  is  not  only  unrealistic  but  also  un- 
wise. Any  program  such  as  foreign  aid  must, 
therefore,  be  in  tune  with  the  principles  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  For  this  reason, 
we  must  never  underestimate  the  contribu- 
tions the  program  makes  to  the  United  States 
iisolf  as  well  as  to  our  many  foreign  friends. 

In  a  world  divided  into  two  conflicting 
Idoolo-jical  camps,  each  finding  it  necessary 
for  its  own  self-preservation  thnt  Its  way  of 
l;fe  be  understood  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrate Its  traditional  niotlvations  toward 
peace  and  human  welfare.  It  Is  vital  that  we 
make  known  to  all  our  heritage  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  cooperative  endeavor.  Even 
In  an  era  of  international  harmcny  we  would 
seek  to  aid  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  a  period  of  cold  war,  however. 
when  our  very  basic  political,  social,  and 
economic  institutions  are  challenged,  such  as- 
sistance becomes  ever  more  necessary  as  a 
means  of  establishing  stability  In  nations 
which  might  otherwise  succumb  to  the  false 
promises  of  communism,  and  as  a  means  of 
making  clear  and  evident  our  peaceful  inten- 
tions and  the  advantages  of  our  way  of  life. 
This    the    foreign-aid    program    provides. 

In  addition  It  contributes  to  the  coopera- 
tive defense  efTorts  of  the  Free  World.  It 
permits  less  prosperous  nations  to  have  the 
arms  necessary  for  their  own  protection 
against  the  constant  menaces  of  the  Krem- 
lin. These  nations  provide  the  men  and  the 
bases.  We  help  them  clothe  and  equip  their 
armies  and  we  supply  their  bases.  Without 
these  men  and  bases  the  world  over,  our 
future  would  Indeed  be  Jeopardized.  They 
are  an  Indispensable  part  of  our  own  defense 
and.  in  turn,  the  defense  of  the  entire  Free 
World. 
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Thua  the  forelpn-ald  program,  tn  addition 
to  the  valuable  assistance  It  renders  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  also 
contributes  Immeasiirably  to  our  own  Ideo- 
logical and  military  defense.  For  this  reason 
I  speak  today  In  Its  support  and  hope  that  it 
win  be  allowed  to  continue  Its  valuable 
services. 

Before  concluding,  however.  I  wish  to  mnke 
a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  I 
Introduced  and  which  has  been  adopted  with 
niodlflcations  by  the  dlstln^uUhed  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  amendment  would  modify  the  procure- 
ment policies  of  the  foreign-aid  program  by 
requiring  that  at  least  50  percent  of  each 
commodity  purchased  under  chapter  3  of 
title  I.  and  also  under  title  III  and  title  IV 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  be  bouglit  here 
In  the  United  States  and  that  the  other  50 
percent  of  each  commodity  also  be  purciiased 
domestically  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  procurenient  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  United  States  economy  with  special  ref- 
erence to  areas  of  labor  surplus.  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  this  ameiulmcnl  that 
BO  or  more  percent  of  each  commodity  be 
purchased  In  the  United  States.  Recent  in- 
terpretations of  this  amendment  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  have  suggested 
that  the  executive  branch  construes  it  to 
mean  that  50  percent  of  the  total  of  procure- 
ment funds  be  spent  here  at  home.  This  is 
not  at  all  what  was  intended  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  nor  Is  It  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  For  this 
reason  I  wish  to  again  repeat  that  the  amend- 
ment as  Introduced  is  Intended  to  require 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  each  commodity 
purchased  under  the  desii^nated  titles  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  be  buught  domestically 
and  that  even  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
commodity  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  President  can  show  that  off-shore 
purchases  would  not  adversely  effect  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base.  So  far  the 
Department  of  State  interpretations  have  not 
been  correct  and  I  emphasize  the  intention  of 
my  amendment  in  order  that  the  Department 
not  be  permitted  to  write  legislative  history 
on  this  amendment  by  executive  flat. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  this 
amendment  Is  vlially  needed  in  order  to 
make  the  application  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  more  reasonable  and  In  line  with  our  na- 
tional self  interest.  I  first  became  aware  of 
the  unwise  procurement  policies  of  tlie  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Agency,  wiiich  pres- 
ently administers  the  foreign  aid  program, 
and  of  Its  predecessor  agencies  in  a  recent 
study  I  made  of  the  textile  industry.  I 
learned,  for  example,  that  since  1949  Amer- 
ican tiix  dollars  have  purchased  over  9356 
million  worth  of  textiles  under  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Of  that  amount  $240,8^0.000 
worth  were  purchased  overseas  and  $113,190,- 
000  worth  were  bought  here  at  home.  Yet, 
as  we  all  know,  the  domestic  te.xtUe  industry 
Is  in  a  very  serious  plight  and  has  been  since 
the  war.  Mills  have  been  closing  by  the 
score  and  there  are  now  several  hundred 
thousand  fewer  textile  Jobs  than  there  were 
In  1947.  Yet,  ICA  has  been  buying  tlie  lions 
share  of  Its  textiles  overseas.  In  fiscal  1957 
alone,  of  the  $96,322,000  worth  of  textiles 
purchased  with  foreign  aid  funds  $89,111,000 
worth  were  bought  overseas  and  only  $7,211,- 
OOO  worth  were  purchased  here  at  home. 
Had  this  purchasing  policy  been  reversed,  I 
am  certain  that  several  textile  mills  which 
closed  during  the  year  might  still  be  open 
and  that  the  Jobe  of  several  thousand  textile 
workers  might  have  been  savcHl. 

And  this  unwise  procurement  policy  has 
affected  other  industries  suffering  from  un- 
employment. In  textile  macliinery,  fur  ex- 
ample, ICA  la  flscal   1057  purchased  $5,433,- 


000  worth.  Of  that  total  $4,264,000  worth 
were  bought  oversea*  and  only  $1,169,000 
worth  came  from  American  industry.  Yet 
In  Biddeford-Saco.  Maine,  the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops,  probably  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  textile  machinery,  were  working  at  50 
percent  capacity  with  additional  layoffs  fore- 
cast. I  under.stand  that  In  the  procurement 
of  motor  vehicles,  footware.  and  many  other 
commodities  the  policy  has  been  the  same, 
with  foreign  competitors  obtaining  the  lions 
share  of  American  foreign  aid  contracts. 
This.  In  my  estimation.  Is  a  detrimental 
iwllcy  especially  at  a  time  of  economic  slump 
here  at  home.  It  repre.<^.cnts  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  to  help  put  Americans  out 
of  work. 

The  supporters  of  this  policy  tell  us  that 
they  are  saving  American  tax  dollars  by  buy- 
ing commodities  overseas  where  they  are 
cheaper  and  where  the  dollar,  therefore,  can 
be  stretched.  I  am  quite  certain  that  were 
this  situation  thoroughly  analyzed,  we  would 
find  that  the  unemployment  and  Industrial 
inactivity  restiltlng  from  the  loss  of  these 
foreign  aid  contracts  are  nuich  more  costly 
to  the  American  people  than  would  be  the 
case  If  our  tax  dollars  were  spent  here  at 
home  where  admittedly  they  could  not  buy 
ciuite  as  much  as  they  can  in  countries  with 
low  standards  of  living  and  where  labor  en- 
Joys  none  of  the  benefits  provided  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  Unemployment  and  Industrial 
inactivity  mean  prcat  losses  In  fjersonal  and 
corporate  income  taxes.  F^irlliermore,  the 
money  paid  in  unemployment  compensation 
also  represents  a  considerable  drain  on  tax 
dollars.  The  loss  of  Jobs  here  at  home  re- 
sulting from  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  foreign  aid  contracts  is  certainly 
not  a  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer  who.se 
dollars,  as  I  say.  are  helping  to  put  him  out 
of   work. 

For  these  reasons  I  did  Introduce  this 
amendment  which  modifies  our  present 
foreign  aid  procurement  policies  and  pro- 
hibits this  unwise  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
modities when  our  own  indui^trles  are  suf- 
fering from  luiemployment  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Is  included  In  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  A  more  reason- 
able procurement  policy  will  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
American  worker,  and  numerous  American 
Industries,  but  it  should  also  strengthen  the 
foreign  aid  program  Itself  by  bluntlnt;  the 
edge  of  criticism  aimed  against  It  and  by 
cementing  public  opinion  In  support  of   It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tcxa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  -sufTCO.st  the  ab.sctice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senatois  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

nible 

Bridr^es 

Bu.«h 

Capohart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Ca.se,  N 

Case.S 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Coop)er 

Curtis 

Dlricsen 

DouKlas 

DwcirshHk 

EnHtland 

EUender 

Krvln 


J. 
Dak. 


Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Crore 

Oreon 

Hayden 

Ilennlngs 

HIckenlooper 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jncknoa 

Javlts 

Jenner 

Johnson. 

Jordan 

Kefnuver 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kucliel 

Langer 

Liiiwche 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Mannneld 

Martin,  low*, 


.  Tex. 


McClellan 

McNamara 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Payne 

Proxmlre 

Purtell 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith,  Malna 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

PtenniB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Til  ye 

Watkins 

Wiley 

Wllliama 

Young 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  nnnounce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia    I  Mr.  Byrd 


and  Mr.  Robertson!,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Pre.^rI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  I ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  I.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Kerr  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray}. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMamoneyI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughJ,  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Barrett), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  IvesI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Martin  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
bu.sine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire 
(Mr.  Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  REVERroMBl,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.«;achusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl  are  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BnicKERl, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan- 
ders I.  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Potter  1,  are  detained  on  offlcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
ler 1.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Hoblitzell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI  are  also  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EA.STLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were  pre.sent  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  'when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
KerrI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  'yea. "  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  fwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Loui-siana  (Mr.  LongI. 
If  lie  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland  1.  I  understand  that  if  he  were 
pre.sent  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Prear],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana    IMr.  Murray], 
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the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OM.^howey  1 .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the  Senator 
hoax  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroucii]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  Uuit  if  present  and 
volm?;.  the  Senators  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Btt?d  and  Mr.  Robehtson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  JohnstokI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OM/MioNEYl.  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Prear  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  votin".  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Montnna  vrculd  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIP-KSEN.  I  announce  thr.t  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  B.rrextI, 
llie  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  IvesI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
M-^rtin),  and  the  St-nalor  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  SciiOEPrELj,  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hnrpp'^hire 
fMr.  Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  We.l 
Virginia  (Mr.  Retet.combI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl.  are  ncce.'saiily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  Iron^  Oli.o  IMr.  Bxicker]. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr  Flan- 
ders], and  the  Senator  from  Michi^ran 
IMr.  Potteb],  are  detained  en  ofScial 
busine.'s. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
lERl.  the  Senator  from  West  Vin-nma 
(Mr  HoELiTZELLl,  and  the  Fenrtor  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HrrusKA),  are  also  absent 
on  official  busine.*;:.'?. 

If  pre.sent  and  vctln".  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mi-.  Ectier!,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Hoblit?xll], 
the  Sei^tor  from  New  York  IMr.  IvKsl, 
and  the  Senator  fiom  Mas.  achuselts 
(Mr.  Saltowstall],  would  each  vote 
-yea." 

The  Ser.Rtor  from  V-'yomini  IMr  Bar- 
rett 1.  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr  Cotton].  If  pres- 
ent and  vo;iiuj,  tlie  Stnator  from  \*'yo- 
ming  would  vote  nay."  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Now  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  frr>m  Mirhipan  (Mr  Pox- 
TEHl,  is  paired  v  ith  the  Senator  from 
Kansa.s  (Mr  ScHCErpELl.  If  pre.sent  and 
votinrr,  the  Scmator  from  Michicran  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "nay." 

Tl;c  Scriator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RevercombI,  is  paired  with  tlie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hftuska  I .  If  present 
and  votinc.  the  S:^nator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  •yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wouM  vote  "nay." 

The  iTsult  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  17,  as  follows ; 

YEAS— 51 


NAYS— 17 


Aiken 

Fi>lt>rlght 

MoNamnra 

AUott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Anderson 

0*c»n 

Morse 

B«aU 

Uayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hcnnlnrrs 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hlrkpnloopcr 

Npubcrger 

Bu5h 

Hill 

Pnyne 

Cfcpihsirt 

Humpbrey 

Proxmir* 

Cail.'^un 

JacK'-'Jii 

Purtoll 

Carroll 

JuMU 

Smatliprs 

Ca'p,  N  J 

Johnson.  Tf  X. 

Smith.  Maine 

Cases.  Dak. 

KefaiiTer 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Church 

K'.nnedy 

feiwrlunan 

Clark 

Knowland 

Symington 

Cooper 

Knchel 

Thye 

Dtrksen 

Liri'-che 

Watklna 

Douglas 

Mariln.  low  » 

Wiley 

CIV — 

—658 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

Stennis 

r.>uivea 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

CurtLs 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

DworslLak 

LAnger 

WiUiaons 

Elcnder 

Malone 

Young 

Ervln 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Barrett 

HruelLa 

O  Maboney 

BruJLer 

Ives 

Pas  tore 

Butler 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Potter 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Rcvercomb 

Coiton 

Long 

Robertson 

East!  and 

Magnu!>on 

Saltonstall 

Fianderb 

MaiLt^neld 

Schoeppel 

Frear 

Martin.  Pa. 

Yurboroufch 

Hobiltwll 

McClellan 

HoUnod 

Murray 

Ro  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  v.as  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tlaat  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  Hou.'^e  bill  12181,  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Horse  of  Representatives 
tliercou,  and  tliat  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conrerces  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Ihe  motion  was  arreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  GstEN, 
Mr.  FuLBRicHT,  ^Tr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
HrM»HRET,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  fcMixu  of  New  Jcr."^ey.  Mr.  Hickzn- 
LoorEK,  and  Mr.  Knowland  conferees  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Prescient.  T  ask  that 
Uie  bill,  as  amended  and  passed  by  tlvj 
Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.'?ct'on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TILL  11 
A.   M.  MONDAY 

Ml-.  JOIlNc:ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  aiik  unanimous  consent  tliat  when 
the  Scnat?  concludes  its  deliiaerations 
today  it  .^tnnd  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'c'ock  a.  m.  on  Monday  nert. 

The  PRE.TIDING  OFFICEH.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iniEUTE  TO  SENATOR  CRESN 
Mr.  JOHNFON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wi.'-h  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the 
dlr^ting-uished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cammiitee.  who  has  been  the 
floor  manager  for  the  bill  just  passed. 
and  V,  ho  ha.s  handled  the  mcasuie  with 
hi.s  tsual  i^kill  and  efBciency. 

This  i.«  a  very  difficult  piece  of  leei.'^la- 
ticn,  as  we  all  know.  It  is  time  con.sum- 
ing.  We  spent  days  and  nights  working 
on  the  bill.  It  has  now  been  passed,  af- 
ter most  careful  attention,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  I  believe  that  vote  is  a 
tribute  to  the  industry  of  the  di£tin- 
iruished  chairman  ol  the  committee. 
Senator  Theodore  Gheew.  and  an  indi- 
cation of  the  confidence  we  have  in  him. 
[Applause.] 

BASIC   PHILOeOPHY   AND   RATION- 
ALE UNDERLYING  AI*IERICAN  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 
Mr.   KNOWL.A.ND.     Mr.    President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that   there   be 


printed  In  the  k)ody  of  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Hon.  John  Poster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  today,  on 
the  subject  of  the  basic  goals  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Et.'.tement  by  the  Honor afle  John  FosTtn 
Dui.i  ES,   Secretary   or   State.   Before   the 
Senate  Foreign   Relations  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  tny  associates  in  cliarge  of 
regional  and  economic  affairs  ha\e  made  de- 
tailed  expositions  of   United  Slates   foreign 
policy  in  relation   to  particular  subjects.     I 
shall     present     the     basic     plUlosophy.     the 
raUonkie,  which  uuderlies  tbose  policies. 

I.    Otra    BASIC    GOALS 

TTnlted  States  foreign  policy  Is  deslfrned 
to  protect  and  promote  the  i-iterests  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  field.  It 
is  based  upon  certain  facts  and  convictions: 

( ;•. )  Tl  :tt  the  peoples  of  the  world  univer- 
sally desire  the  elimination  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  a  just  peace: 

(bi  That  the  designs  of  aggressive  Com- 
munist  Imfjeriallsm  pose  a  continuous  threat 
to  every  nation  of  the  Free  World,  Including 
otir  own; 

(c)  That  the  security  of  this  Nation  can 
be  maintaliied  only  by  the  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  etrcngth  of  the  Free 
World,  with  th's  Nation  a  powerful  partner 
committed  to  this  pv.ri>ose; 

(d)  That  chanre  Is  the  law  of  life,  for 
nations  as  well  as  for  men.  and  that  no 
political,  economic,  or  social  system  stirvives 
unless  It  proves  its  continuing  worth  in  the 
lace   of   everchanfjing   circumstances; 

(el  Thr.t  the  eficctiveness  of  our  collective 
(security  mearures  depends  t'pon  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  Free  V.'or'.d,  which  strengthens 
their  purpose  and  ability  to  sustain  tUeir 
independence; 

(f)  Thr.t  In  all  International  associations 
find  con^binatlona  within  the  Free  World,  of 
v.h;ch  t'le  United  .'^latos  is  a  memlser.  It  con- 
siders all  nations,  including  itself,  as  etjuals. 
The  foverc'gr.ty  cf  no  nation  wiU  ever  be 
limited  or  diminished  by  any  act  of  tiie 
Unr.td  States. 

The  Interests  of  the  United  States,  which 
ovir  foreign  policy  would  safeguard  and  pro- 
mole.  Include: 

The  U\es  and  homos  of  our  people;  their 
confidence  and  peace  of  mmfi;  t!\eii  eco- 
nomic well-being;   and  tlieir  ideals. 

These  Interests  are  not  mutuallT  ex- 
clusive: rather  they  are  overlapping  and  In- 
terdependent. Yet.  of  them.  Ideals  rank 
flrct. 

Our  people  have  never  hesitated  to  sacrl- 
f.ce  life,  property,  and  economic  well-bein::; 
in  order  that  our  Ideals  should  not  perlsii 
from  the  earth. 

So  we  often  have  a  narrow  path  to  tread. 
We  must  avoid  war  and  Ellll  stand  both  firm 
and  nffirmatlve  for  what  we  deem  to  be  iu*t 
and  right. 

Success  in  our  purposes  requires  tliat  we 
have  vL<-lon  to  see.  liearts  to  undeistand,  and 
minds  to  resolve,  the  problems  of  live  world 
In  which  we  live. 

II.    THE    CHALIENCE    OF    CHANGE 

We  face  the  challenge  rrf  change.  Lon"- 
esipbliirhed  political  relationship*  are  evap- 
oratine;  massive  fresh  hximan  aspirations 
demand  new  responses:  jihyslcal  liniltations 
V  ithin  and  without  this  glebe  are  being 
s-wept  away  by  the  advances  of  science. 

1.  We  are  witne«Bln(?  a  political  revolu- 
tion that  Is  drastic  and  worldwide  in  its 
repercussions.  For  500  years  Europe  was 
predominant  in  the  world  through  a  politi- 
cal svstem  known  r..--  c  oli  r.ialism.  backed  by 
preponderant  Iniiustrlal  and  military  power. 
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mat  polUIrnl  system  Is  now  !n  process  of 
rapid  transformation.  Within  the  last  15 
years  700  miUUm  people  of  20  countries  have 
won  politic-ill  independence.  This  trend  will 
coi^tinue. 

But  stability  Is  not  achieved  and  a  new 
order  comfortably  established  merely  by  the 
grant  of  political  independence.  That  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  two-phased  struggle. 

To  preserve  political  Independence  re- 
quires a  people  who  themselves  exorcise  self- 
restraint  and  who  acquire  education.  With- 
out these  qualities,  political  independence 
may  mean  but  a  brief  transition  from  be- 
nevolent colonialism  to  ruthless  dictator- 
ship. .      , 

The  second  front  Is  the  economic  front. 
The  grant  of  Independence  has  generated 
mass  aspirations,  which  have  spread  conta- 
giously to  all  who,  having  been  bogged  down 
tor  centuries  In  a  morass  of  abject  poverty, 
demand  a  prospect  for  rising  In  the  eco- 
nomic scale. 

Thus,  we  face  a  world  new  both  In  terms 
of  Its  {X)litical  structure  and  Us  economic 
demands. 

2.  We  face  another  new  world  In  terms 
of  physical  power.  The  splitting  of  the  atom 
revealed  sources  of  power,  so  vast,  so  omni- 
present, as  to  Imply  a  new  Industrial  revo- 
lution. Also  It  changes  the  very  nature  of 
war.  in  that  general  war  now  would  menace 
the  very  existence  of  human  lUe  upon  this 
planet. 

3.  A  third  new  world  opens  In  terms  of 
outer  space.  Throughout  history,  until  now, 
man  has  assumed  that  the  atmosphere  put 
a  limit  on  man  s  reach.  Now  his  satellites 
and  missiles  go  far  beyond.  Soon  they  will 
be  carrying  human  beings  far  beyond.  Just 
What  this  means  we  do  not  know.  We  sense 
but  dimly  what  we  realize  must  be  new  pos- 
sibilities of   Innnite  purport. 

4.  Even  on  this  globe,  old  areas  take  on 
new  aspects.  What  were  barriers  of  forbid- 
ding cold  and  ice  now,  in  the  North,  offer 
the  routes  whereby  many  can  most  quickly 
establish  contact  with  each  other.  And  in 
the  South,  Antarctica,  probed  by  the  Geo- 
physical Year,  reveals  a  new  and  exciting 
possibility   of   service    to    mankind. 

5.  And  peace  must  be  belter  assured  within 
the  society  of  nations. 

Today  no  International  wars  are  being 
fought.  For  that  we  can  be  thankful.  But 
our  peace  Is  a  precarious  peace.  It  depends 
too  much  on  Individual  and  national  re- 
straints, upon  accurate  calculations,  and 
upon  avoidance  of  miscalculations  and  mis- 
chances. It  Is  not  sufficiently  rooted  In  a 
system  of  law,  order  and  Justice. 

Unless  we  build  a  better  International 
order,  all  of  the  new  prospects  which  beckon 
mankind  forward  and  upward  will  come  to 
the  naught  of  a  blackout  that  has  no  ending. 

III.    THE   COAI.9   OF   INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNISM 

These  challenges  of  a  changing  world  are 
the  more  demanding  of  us  because  Inter- 
national commvuilsm  seeks  to  dominate  the 
Change  and  thereby  itself  ride  to  world  rule. 

It  professes  a  creed  which.  It  claims,  shows 
the  way  to  assured  peace  and  great  produc- 
tivity. AccordlTjg  to  it,  human  beings  are 
animated  particles  of  matter:  order  and 
maximum  productivity  require  that  they  be 
directed  in  accordance  with  a  master  plan 
which  will  assure  conformity  of  thought  and 
act,  and  eliminate  the  discords  Inherent  in 
a  society  which  gives  freedom  of  thought  and 
choice  to  the  Individual  human  being.  The 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  as  the  general 
staff  of  the  world  proletariat  would  devise 
and  administer  the  worldwide  master  plan. 

International  communism  emphasizes  sci- 
ence and  sclentiflc  applications.  It  seeks  to 
dominate  the  world  with  a  military  estab- 
lishment so  powerful  that  its  will  will  not 
be  challenged.     It  strives  for  superiority  In 


all  material  ways.  Including  economic  pro- 
ductivity. It  makes  Intensive  efforts  in  the 
new  fields  of  nuclear  energy,  and  In  the 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

Thus,  the  challenge  of  change  that  con- 
fronts us  offers  not  a  choice  between  free- 
dom and  stagnation,  or  even  between  free- 
dom and  chaos.  The  choice  Is  between 
freedom  and  a  world  In  which  great  power, 
strong  discipline,  and  a  materialistic  creed 
are  combined  lo  end  everywhere  the  exer- 
cise of  human  ireedom. 

IV.    ODB    RESPONSE    TO    THE    CHALLENGE    OF 
CHANGE 

The  United  States  responds  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  changi?.  As  an  equal  among  equals, 
and  In  willing  partnership  with  others,  we 
play  a  positive  and  creative  part.  We  do 
so  not  merely  as  a  counter  to  Communl.st 
Imperialism.  We  do  so  because  to  play  such 
a  part  Is  natural  to  us  and  comports  with 
our  great  tradition.  We  do  so  In  no  parti- 
san mood,  btit  with  policies  that  reflect  solid 
bipartisan  cooi)eration. 

The  independence  moi'ement 

1.  On  September  8.  1954.  at  Manila,  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  President  Maysay- 
say.  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
powers  Joined  with  free  Asian  nations  to 
proclaim  the  Pacific  Charter.  The  signa- 
tories declared: 

"They  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  and  they 
will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  all  countries  whose 
peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake 
its  responsibilities." 

We  realize  full  well  that  the  solid  estab- 
lishment of  independence  Is  a  hard  task. 
We  take  every  appropriate  occasion  to  as- 
sist It. 

We  encourage  educational  exchanges  and 
"leader"  visits. 

We  provide  technical  assistance,  both  bi- 
laterally   and    through    the    United   Nations. 

We  provide  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Private  capital  plays  the  primary  role. 
But  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  are  essential  supple- 
ments. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  countries  are  not 
blind  to  the  danger  to  Independence  that 
stems  from  International  communism.  They 
seek  to  find.  In  freedom,  the  way  to  solve 
their  countries'  problems.  They  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  nation  from  which  they 
can  most  dependably  obtain  assistance  which 
will  add  to.  not  subtract  from,  their  lasting 
Independence. 

Atoms  for  peace 

2.  The  United  States  pioneers  In  the  world 
of  the  atom.  Our  first  concern  is  that  this 
Incredibly  great  force  shall  not  be  used  fur 
human  destruction. 

In  1946.  when  atomic  power  was  still  our 
monopoly,  we  sought,  through  the  Baruch 
plan,  such  international  control  as  wovild 
assure  that  atomic  power  would  never  be  an 
Instrument  of  war.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
jected that  proposal.  We  nevertheless  con- 
tinue our  efTorts.  President  Elsenhower's 
"atoms  for  peace"  proposal,  made  to  the 
United  Nations  In  1953.  finally  led  to  positive 
results,  which  should  grow  with  time. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
was  established  In  1957  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  60  nations.  Including  the  U.  8  S.  R. 
But  that  Oovernment  still  falls  to  Join  to 
implemeiit  that  vital  part  of  the  President's 
proposal  which  would  have  drawn  down 
nuclear  war  stocks  for  peace  stocks  under 
international  contrnl. 

We  continue  lo  press  the  Soviet  Union  In 
that  respect. 

We  continue  to  develop  and  to  spread  the 
peaceful  uses  ol  atomic  energy. 


We  have  made  bilateral  arrangements  with 
39  nations  and  have  supplied  research  re- 
actors to  16  nations.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  with  others. 

We  are  developing  close  and  constructive 
relations  with  Euratom  the  atomic  agency 
of  six  Western  European  nations. 

President  Elsenhower  expressed.  In  1053.  to 
the  United  Nations  our  determination  "to 
find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  Inven- 
tiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his 
death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

We  are  doing  much  to  SF^ure  that  the  new 
world  of  power  which  Is  developing  will,  in 
fact,  serve  that  noble  purpose. 

Outer  space  for  peace 
3.  We  al«^o  give  leadership  in  planning  for 
t^ie  use  of  the  new  world  of  outer  space.     I 
recall  President  Elsenhower's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1958,  to  Mr   Bulganln,  where  he  said: 
"I  now  make,  Mr   Chairman,  a  proposal  to 
solve    what    I    consider    to   be    the    moft    Im- 
portant problem  which  faces  the  world  today. 
"I  propose  that  we  agree  that  outer  space 
should  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
We  face  a  decisive  moment  In  history  In  re- 
lation to  this  matter." 

So  far  the  Soviet  reply  has  been  evasive. 
But  we  feel  confident  that  our  viewpoint  will 
prevail.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  finally  sec  its  own  welfare 
in  that  result. 

Meanwhile  we  plan  our  civilian  space 
agency,  legislation  for  which  Is  now  before 
the  Congress.  It  will  help  tis  devise  and  Im- 
plement programs  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space. 

The  polar  arraf 
4  In  Antarctica,  we  have  actively  partici- 
pated In  the  scientific  studies  of  the  Geo- 
physical Year.  We  have  become  deeply  Im- 
pres.sed  with  the  danger  If  that  unfolding 
continent  should  become  a  scene  of  Inter- 
national rivalry  and  If  Us  physical  popsl- 
bllltles  were  to  be  used  to  threaten  world 
peace  and  security.  So.  the  United  States 
has  proposed  that  a  conference  be  held  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  guaranteeing  peaceful 
use  of  Antarctica  and  continued  Interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation  there.  We  In- 
vited 11  countries  which  had  heretofore 
shown  particular  Interest  In  Antarctica,  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  them  have 
replied  favorably. 

We  look  upon  the  north  polar  region  as 
another  changing  area  which  should  be  or- 
ganized for  peace. 

Mr  Khrushchev  has  pointed  o\it  to  us  that 
"the  air  route  over  the  northern  polar  re- 
gions Is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
U.  S  S  R  and  United  States  of  America  and 
is  therefore  an  Important  strategic  area 
which  has  special  significance  In  connection 
with  the  availability  of  rocket  weapons." 

That  fact  makes  It  the  more  imperative 
that  these  new  routes  of  rapid  communica- 
tion shall  be  only  peaceful  and  not  carry 
threats  leading  to  new  fears,  new  armaments, 
and  more  preparedness. 

We  recently  proposed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  Initiate  In  this  area 
President  Elsenhower's  open  skies  proposal. 
We  were  supported  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  except  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
shall  persist  to  assure  that  the  new  world  of 
the  Arctic  shall  be  impressed  Into  the  service 
of  peace,  not  of  war.  Our  concept  Is  so 
sound  and  Just,  and  so  much  In  the  Interest 
of  all  mankind,  that  we  expect  the  Soviets 
to  come  to  accept  It,  as  they  already  accept 
the  principle  of  reserving  Antarctica  for 
peace. 

The  organization  of  peace 

5.  Our  most  Intensive  efTorts  are  those  de- 
signed to  create  a  world  where  peace  Is 
biably  cnsconscd. 
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(a)  The  United  Nations  is.  of  course,  a 
primary  reliance,  and  it  haa  well  served  the 
cause  of  peace.  Through  'he  coUective  ac- 
tion of  Us  n^emljers.  aggression  in  Korea 
Wits  repelled.  Through  tin  United  Natioua, 
peace  was  rest' .red  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  strive  In  all  possible  w^tys  lo  Invig- 
orate the  prvjcesbes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have,  under  diillcul  circumstances, 
£howu  our  loyaUy  to  lU*  j  rmciples.  There 
are.  ho'xcver.  built-in   limit  iiions. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  n.  .i  share  the  con- 
c:pt8  of  Justice  and  ol  la'.<r  which  are  en- 
joined upon  tl»e  organlzatlc  n.  It  has  "veto" 
power  ill  the  Security  C'UncU.  Invoking 
a  so-called  '  principle  ol  iJurliy."  It  boycotts 
tie  Ooner^l  Assembly's  Di.  armament  Com- 
mission because  It  cani^.  ot  count  ujxjn 
enuugU  votes  on  ihe  Con.inli^sion  to  con- 
trol, at  least  ueRatively,  Its  proceedings. 
Where  the  Soviet  Union  caiiuot  legally  block 
United  Nations  action.  It  U^uis  buch  actions 
as  cross  ius  will,  as,  (or  example,  in  the 
case  of  inruied  atlack  oa  Kcrca  aiid  on  iluu- 

(b)  Since  U\e  UiiHcd  Ka;lons  cannot  de- 
pendably saicguard  the  pei  ce,  freedom  and 
Independpnce  cf  the  uatioi  s,  we  must,  and 
do  build  cLMwhere. 

The  United  States  has  Its  own  Military  Es- 
tablishment. ThU  has  tuc  principal  c  un- 
ponenis  One  Is  U\e  Siratei  Ic  Air  Foices.  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  wreak  great  de- 
Btructiou  upon  the  Soviet  Union  should  It 
initiate  armed  a^presslon  ag  vlnst  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies.  This  is  an  eUectlve 
deterrent  to  g*ii«ral  war. 

It  Is  e.-^sentlal  thtt  we  sliould  have  this 
capacity  to  deter  war.  But  we  are  n<n 
tempted  into  military  build  ups  merely  out 
cf  a  competulve  dcs.re  to  be  fcu.:crlor  at 
every  pwlnt  to  tho-p  who  g  nry  In  military 
grundcur.  We  seek  what  George  Washing- 
ton called  a  respectable  posture,  that  is,  a 
Military  Establishment  that  others  will  ireat 
With  respect. 

A  second  component  is  th  i^e  forces.  I.Tnd. 
sea.  and  air.  which,  of  couse.  have  indis- 
pensable roles  m  case  of  gi;neral  w.ir  and 
could,  if  need  be,  participate  in  limited  hos- 
tUities. 

Our  Military  Establishment  Is.  however, 
more  than  national  The  tl  ne  fur  military 
Isolation  has  passed ,  ni»  we  live  In  a  new 
world  of  natlrmal  hif,erd(  f  <»nd«>nre  Our 
Military  EFt;;bli!-hni(;!t  is  ciar^Md  with  a 
trust  for  the  beneflt  of  mnny  other  nations. 

The  United  States  his  mule  cooperative 
defens*  treaties  wU^»  4'2  other  nr»tlon.?.  rur- 
ther  commitals  of  UnUed  S'utes  power  are 
authorized  by  tbe  Formosa  and  JriKlUle  East 
re«!nhitlrins 

The  deterrent  p-rwer  of  th?  United  States 
thui  acts  as  a  shield  to  pro  ert  all  nntlons 
with  which  we  have  or  nu  y  maJic  such 
arr.tnpements  .Senator  Vaiv  Icnben;.  speak- 
ing In  1»49  of  tlie  North  /.tlantlc  Treaty. 
said.  "It  spells  out  the  coik  lusivc  warning 
that  independent  freedom  Is  not  an  orphan 
In  this  We.-tern  World,  and  that  no  armed 
a<T^reyslon  will  have  a  chnnre  to  win  "  Thnt 
wanilnn  tias  now  been  exter  derl  all  around 
the  globe,  so  as  to  eliminate  he  risk  of  mis- 
calculations which  have  oftei.  tempted  mili- 
tary despots  to  tske  a  chrrce — a  chance 
w.hlch.  In  fact,  often  ineai;t    *a.r. 

The  sy.rtem  of  collertlve  d  -fense  tlint  the 
free  nations  have  built  is  no  one-sided.  It 
l3  not  Just  a  United  States  gl't  to  the  world. 
Other  nations  contribute  Impjrtantly.  They 
provide  bases  which  greatly  increase  the  ef- 
feetlveneas  of  our  deterren*  power.  They 
contribute  the  bulk  of  the  ground  forces. 
They  provide,  what  Is  m<i6t  liaportant  of  all, 
a  courageous  will  to  resist  xjwerful  forces 
which  often  kiiock  tiireaiei  Ingly  at  their 
very  doorstep. 

This  collective  security  lystem  we  are 
hrlplng  to   build   Is   no  mere  temporary   ex- 


pedient. It  Is  a  constructive  evolution 
which  should  persist,  until  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  make  the  Umted  Nations  security 
processes  botli  universal  and  dependjtble. 

Originally  our  collective  deltiise  arrange- 
ments were  conceived  of  primarily  as  purely 
mllrtary  alliances.  However,  the  latest 
NA'ro   communique    has   this  to  say: 

"NA'ro.  a  defensive  organization.  Is  now 
much  more  than  merely  a  military  alliance. 
It  is  becoming  a  true  community  of  free 
nations.  Within  this  community,  to  a  de- 
gree unprecedented  In  hl-story.  countries  are 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  clo.sc  co<iperation 
In  pe.iceiime  witiiout  abandoning  their  in- 
dependence. This  development  is  one  of  the 
most  slgmficant  and  promising  events  of  our 
time  " 

(CI  Onr  cofif'ctlve  security  arrangements 
are  buttre.sfd  and  made  viable  by  our  mu- 
tual s<'curity  program.  It  supplies  our  al- 
lies with  a  certain  amount  of  military  equip- 
ment In  some  rases  it  helps  them  financi- 
ally to  m;.intain  military  establishments 
which  are  needed  but  which  their  economies 
are  t(-o  poc>r  to  support  without  some  out- 
sule  help. 

The  Free  World  collective  defense  arrange- 
ments now  Cover  virtually  all  the  areas 
which  are  liable  to  direct  military  attack  by 
the  frjrces  of  Comnnmist  imperialism.  They 
effectively  deter  such  attacks. 

Economic  ucll-bcing 

6.  We  see  that  the  world  of  today  requires 
better  economic  healtla  Uiau  was  tolerable 
In  post  times. 

International  trade  is  more  than  ever  Im- 
portant. Our  own  foreign  trade  is  now  ap- 
proximately $32.4  billion  a  year  and  provides 
employment  to  4'2  million  of  our  farmers 
and  workers.  International  trade  Is  even 
more  vital  to  the  economic  life  ol  many 
other  Free  World  countries. 

A  principal  Instrumentality  and  the  out- 
standing symbol  of  our  attitude  to  Inter- 
national trade  Is  our  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  principle  of  the  act  was  first  adopted 
in  1934  and  10  times  the  Congress  acted  to 
renew  It.  Aiiy  failure  now  to  renew  It  would 
be  a  grave  b'.ow  to  the  world's  economy.  In- 
cUiding  our  own,  and  It  could  be  fatal  to 
security. 

Public  Law  480 

7.  Our  great  agricultural  prixluctivity  now 
.'erves  tiie  huni.inl'anan  needs  of  a  chang- 
ing world.  Tlie  time  «-ns  when  starvation 
was  chronic  in  many  densely  populated  areas. 
Now.  the  productivity  of  our  farmers  pro- 
duces surpluses  which  provide  other  free 
nations  with  the  wherewithal  to  prevent 
v.-ist  starvation  no  longer  tolerable  by  the 
standarc'..s  to  which  the  Free  World  now  ad- 
heres. Under  Public  Law  480.  we  have,  since 
iO'^4.  provided  other  nation.";  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  $3  billion  worth  cf  our  ag- 
r;cuUural  products.  To  a  small  extent  this 
Is  provided  on  a  grant  hasia  to  meet  special 
emergencies.  For  the  most  part  it  is  pro- 
vided against  payment  In  local  currency. 
The  local  currency  is  put  to  work  to  help 
develop  the  local  economies  so  tliat  they  will 
In  the  future  be  better  able  to  meet  their 
own  requirements.  All  this  Is  done  with 
core  to  avoid  disturbijig  the  normal  paiicrn 
of  commercial  trade. 

Tlie  economic  problem 

8.  We  do  much  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
len^  of  this  changing  world.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  promotion  ol  International 
trade:  the  E.xport-Import  Bank;  the  I>evel- 
opment  Loan  Fund:  economic  a-spects  of 
mutual  security;  Public  Law  480.  etc.  But 
economic  problems  still  confront  us. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  use  Us  In- 
creasing industrial  jsroductivity  primarily  to 
Ferve  the  goals  of  international  commuuism, 
we  may  face  acute  problems. 


It  now  stands  to  gain  too  much  from  the 
adverse  impact  on  certain  countries,  as  of 
Latin  America,  of  rapidly  shilling  Free  World 
prices  and  f.uctuatii.g  Free  World  maikets. 

There  Is  another  type  of  danger  If  the  So- 
viet state  enpagres  In  ruthless  competition 
•Rlth  private  Free  World  concerns  which,  to 
E'.irt'ive,  must  make  a  profit. 

Over  a  range  of  economic  relations  .imorg 
the  countries  of  the  Free  'Vv'orld  we  shall 
need  to  seek  out  new  Initiatives  to  bring 
greater  economic  strenpth  and  unity.  We 
shall  be  looking  for  the  means  to  create  a 
larger  How  of  private  capital  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  to  make  deveK  pment 
rus.'-iatance  more  effective,  to  bring  about  in- 
creased financial  stability  and  to  cope  with 
the  serious  problems  which  sometimes  arise 
in  commodity  trade. 

Disarmament 

9.  We  are  not  content  with  a  world  where 
the  potentials  of  destruction  not  only  ab- 
FtjTb  vast  economic  eBort  but  would,  if  un- 
leased,  endanger  all  human  life.  So  we  strive 
for  "disarmament",  meaning  measures  of 
International  Inspection  to  dinUnish  the 
danger  of  massive  surprise  attack  and  actual 
limitations  or  reductions  of  various  types  of 
armament.  President  Elsenhower's  "open 
skies'  proposal  of  1955  brought  worldwide 
hope.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  persiEtenily 
evaded  coiicrete  Inspection  proposals. 

With  equal  persistence.  It  rejects  or  evades 
an  proposal.*?,  such  as  our  comprehensive  pro- 
posal of  last  AufTUst,  which  would  effectively 
limit  or  reduce  Soviet  military  power.  It 
tries  lo  cover  its  tracks  by  noisily  calling  on 
others  to  practice  pacifism  and  non- 
resistance;  and  by  advocating  the  general 
cpFsatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  tests — which 
of  course  Involves  no  armament  reduction 
whatsoever. 

A  principal  ol35tacle  to  an-reemrnts  In  the 
field  of  disarmament  has  been  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  any  In- 
ternal controls.  It  has.  however,  now  at 
long  last  aereed  that  there  should  be  a  study 
of  the  techniques  required  to  control  an 
agreement  to  suspend  nuclear  testing.  This 
may  provide  a  vital  clue  and  pave  the  way 
to  arrangements  which  will  make  ."in-prlse 
attack  less  likely  and  make  it  possible  to 
reduce  armaments  equitably  and  depend- 
ably. 

Agreemenfn  with  the  Soviet  Union 

10.  Tlie  United  States  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  achievlnc  slgnllirant  agree- 
ments wiih  the  Soviet  Union  In  certain  r.reas 
of  mutual  Interest.  Within  the  past  5  years 
we  h.^ve  made  several  acreements  with  the 
Communists,  notably  the  agreement  that 
ended  the  Korean  hostilities,  and  the  agree- 
ment that  liberated  Austria.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  cold  war  can  be  ended  by  a 
formula  of  words,  so  long  as  the  basic  creed 
of  internatlonnl  communism  requires  world 
rule;  we  do  not  believe  that  we  fchould  alter 
our  position  merely  in  reliance  of  Soviet 
promises.  Ihese  have  too  often  proved  un- 
dcj)endable  and  have  entrapped  and  even 
jjroved  fuial  to  those  who  have  relied  iherecn 

We  do  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
the  Uuited  Slates,  would  like  to  reduce  the 
economic  burden  ol  modern  armaments.  We 
also  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
present  conditions,  does  not  want  war. 
Therefore,  some  common  ground  exiet£ 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Soviet 
G jveriimeut's  acceptance  of  our  propofcal  to 
study  what  v;ould  be  required  to  supervise 
at  least  one  aspect  of  a  possible  disarmament 
ngreoment.  We  ha\e  also  been  encour.Tged 
by  their  acceptance  of  otir  proposal  with 
reference  to  Antarctica.  We  believe  that.  If 
we  patiently  persist  along  sound  lines,  some 
significant  agreements  may  emerge. 

Whether  or  not  a  «ummit  conference  would 
be   productive   of   such    aTreements   remains 
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to  be  seen.  TTiat  matter  Is  belni?  Intensively 
explored  at  Moscow  at  the  present  time. 

V.    THE  FREE  WORLD  BALANCE  SHEET 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  more  Important 
■~-      ^  and    constructive    measures    being    taken    by 

the  United  Slates,  usually  In  cooperation 
with  our  allies,  to  assure  that  the  challeni^e 
of  change  will  be  met  by  those  who  believe  in 
a  spiritual  world,  a  world  where  nations  are 
independent  and  where  Individuals  are  free. 

I  see  a  prospect  that  provides  good  ground 
for  hope.  We  are  not  being  tossed  about 
rudderless  on  a  sea  of  change.  We  are  t;uid- 
Ing  and  Influencing  the  character  of  change, 
so  that  it  shall  be  constructive. 

I  realize  full  well  that  our  record  is  not 
perfect.  We  have  no  doubt  done  some  things 
we  should  not  have  done,  and  not  done  all 
that  we  should  have  done.  But  we  have 
moved  positively  and  creatively  to  bring  to 
the  new  worlds  about  us  the  basic  values 
Which  this  Nation  was  founded  to  preserve. 
J  jj  r  I  am  not  unmindful  of  occurrences  which 

I  ■■  Induce  a  mood  of  discouragement. 

The  Free  World  seems  dominated  more  by 
differences  than  by  harmony. 

Almost  constantly.  Its  foreign  policies  be- 
come open  political  Issues,  and  afforded  our 
enemies  the  opportunity  to  sow  discord. 

Freedom  almost  recklessly  gives  11  mortal 
enemies  freedom  to  seek  to  destroy  freedom. 

All  this  is  Inflnltcly  perpclxlng  and  ex- 
hausting. It  Is  easy  to  feel  a,  »en»e  of  frus- 
tration. 

But  we  need  constantly  to  remember  that 
the  hallmark  of  freedom  i.s  diversity.  The 
United  Stales  does  not  seek  the  kind  of 
unity  that  has  to  be  b<jught  and  paid  for, 
or  that  would  flow  from  imr  using  our  power 
to  coerce  other  free  nations  and  to  Impose 
our  will.  The  United  States  aosociates  Itself 
with  those  who.  as  a  matter  of  conviction, 
want  to  share  in  common  effort  on  behalf 
of  Independence  and  freedom. 

But  we  would  rather  stand  alone  than 
be  accompanied  by  those  who  were  with  us 
only  uudt-r  the  influence  of  a  carrot  or  a 
■tick. 

The  efsentlal  Is,  not  that  diversity  be 
wiped  out,  but  tluit  It  be  seen  in  the  per- 
spective of  a  world  where.  If  differences  dis- 
rupt cixjperatloii,  freedom  and  Independence 
also  go. 

We  should  go  on  developing  organs  and 
practices  of  consultntl(;n  Much  of  the  ir- 
ritation that  shows  itself  is  due  lo  inUun- 
dcrstandlng. 

MalcrliilU.Mr  despotisms,  with  tliclr  Irijn 
dlsclplini*.  their  HUH  tuittlsllc  |)«rfortnaiu  cs, 
their  hard  and  shiny  exterior,  ttave  ulways 
•eemcd  to  have  the  advantage  over  democra- 
rieit  which  visibly  stumble  and  fuU<T,  whicti 
advertise  tluMr  difffrences  to  all  the  world, 
and  wlilch  seem  to  survive  only  by  goixl  luck, 

Tlie  fact  1m  tl»at  the  dcsixitlsms  are  al- 
ways weaker  than  they  appear,  and  the  de- 
mocracies are  uhUally  stronger  than  they 
seem. 

VI    THE  COMMUNIST  BALANCE  SHEFT 

International  Communlr.m  not  only  has 
assets:  It  also  has  liabilities.  The  Com- 
munist rulers  are  faced  by  grave  and,  In  the 
long  run,  Inf^oluble  problems. 

(1)  One  dilemma  Is  found  In  the  m.iln 
citadel— Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
cre;ised  education,  partlriilarly  In  terms  of 
Bolentlflc  theory  and  of  applications.  But 
minds  which  can  find  the  ways  to  penetrate 
outer  fpace  can  also  penetrate  the  fallaclea 
of  Marxism. 

(2)  A  second  dilemma  Is  economic.  There 
Is  an  Increasing  demand  oa  the  part  of  the 
ruled  peoples  for  more  consumers  goods,  for 
more  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  time 
win  come  when  the  Soviet  rulers  will  have 
to  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  their  own 
people. 


(3)  There  Is  within  the  Soviet  Union  a 
growing  demand  for  greater  personal  secu- 
rity. Already  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  Stalin's  brutal  police-slate  methods. 
And  In  that  less  frightening  atmosphere, 
indivldvialism  tends  to  grow. 

(4)  In  the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  outbreaks  such  as  have  occurred  In 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  In  Poland, 
and  In  Hungary,  show  that  nationalism  and 
Individualism  are  not  extlngiUshed  even  by 
massive  and  sustained  pressures. 

The  Soviet  rulers  must  either  grant  more 
Independence,  and  thus  liberate  forces 
which  oppose  the  existing  regimes,  or  else 
tliey  must  revert  to  the  Stalinist  tactics  of 
oppression  with  increased  likelihood  of  vio- 
lent revolt. 

The  vacillating  policy  of  International 
communism  toward  Yugoslavia  illustrates 
the  dilemma.  In  1955  International  com- 
munism, reversing  its  position,  acquiesced  in 
Yugoslav  Independence.  But  that  shift  had 
such  disturbing  repercussions  on  other 
Eastern  Europe  stales  that  now  Interna- 
tional communism  again  reverses  Itself  and 
seeks,  by  threats  and  economic  pressures, 
again  to  subject  Yugoslavia  to  Moscow's 
rule. 

(5)  The  basic  weakness  of  International 
rommunlsin  Is  strikingly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  whenever  an  opportunity  Is 
►^ivcn  for  peoples  to  move  into,  or  away 
from,  a  C'lmmunlst  area,  the  movement  is 
always  away. 

During  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  200,000 
eHrajjed  l<j  free<lom 

In  Clcrmany  over  3  million  ?.ave  gone  from 
East  to  West. 

In  Korea  ov(?r  3  million  have  gone  from 
the  North  to  the  South. 

In  Vietnam  nearly  1  million  went  from 
the  North  to  the  South. 

Of  the  Chinese  Communist  prisoners 
taken  In  Korea,  two-thirds  rejected  repatri- 
ation, and  from  Conimunlst  China  they  flee 
to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

Such  movcment.><,  at  so  many  different 
times  and  places,  show  that  there  is  some- 
tiiing  baSiCally  repellent  In  the  Communist 
rule. 

The  Communist  rulers  hnve  shown  nn 
Immense  capacity  to  extend  their  rule.  But 
nowhere  have  they  developed  n  capacity  to 
make  their  rule  genuinely  and  freely  accept- 
able to  the  ruli'd, 

(6i  Moviot  policy  fnces  a  jfrnve  dilemma 
In  terms  <>!  It*  foreign  policv  Brute  force 
iin  lonifrr  brings  results  In  the  face  of  Free 
World  collective  defenses  llie  Hovirt  rulers 
have  therefore  switched  to  policies  which, 
overtly,  arr  |vp|lcles  of  frleodlinens  and  not 
ot)vlou»ly  designed  to  be  predatory  By  so 
doing  they  develop  u  vebtfd  Interest  In  re- 
si)eclabllity. 

That  Is  a  trend  which  we  welcome  and  en- 
courage. It  may  bring  nearer  the  day  when 
Soviet  lenders  will  be  primarily  Interested 
In  Improviiu?  the  welfare  of  their  own  people 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  unnatural 
exploitation  of  the  ruled  peoples  by  Interna- 
tional communism.  1  hen  our  relations  may 
be  happily  dominated  by  the  natural  good 
will  and  friendship  that  has  always  pre- 
vailed between  the  American  and  Russian 
peoijle. 

VII      THE    STRATEGY    OF    VICTORT 

President  Elsenhower,  speaking  at  Parts 
la.st  December,  said.  "There  Is  a  noble  strat- 
egy Of  vlcU)ry-— not  victory  over  any  peoples 
but  vlct-ory  for  all  peoples." 

We  find  that  strategy  of  victory  In  the 
manifold  opportunities  that  open  up  before 
tis— In  the  new  world  of  political  Independ- 
ence: In  the  new  world  of  atomic  power: 
In  the  new  world  rif  outer  space;  in  the  new 
polar  areas;  and.  above  all.  In  the  organized 
cooperation  of  free  peoples  whereby  they 
preserve  peace  and  promote  welfare. 


An  essential  part  In  this  strategy  of  vic- 
tory must  be  played  by  the  American  people 
as    Individuals. 

In  a  struggle  where  freedom  l.s  the  Is.sue 
government  cannot  carry  all  of  the  responsi- 
bility. Governments  of  the  free  can  do 
much,  and  we  do  not  shirk  our  task  But 
the  best  ex[xinent8  of  freedom  are  iree  peo- 
ple. Our  pride  is  not  in  what  government 
tioea.  but  in  what  government  does  ncjt  do. 
Religion,  the  greatest  single  force,  is  dl- 
vorced  from  state  control  or  Influence.  Our  '\ 
system  of  education  is  local  and  free  from 
Federal  Government  Influence.  Labor  or- 
ganizes itself  for  Its  own  protection.  Our 
business  Is  privately  conducted.  Our  most 
potent  ambassadors  are  not  those  who  have 
that  official  title  but  the  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Americans  who  each  year  travel  about 
the  world  giving  and  receiving  Impressions, 
establishing  contacts  and  exchanging  Ideas. 

last  month,  I  was  In  Berlin.  At  the  Tr)wn 
Hall,  we  stood  In  silence  while  the  Freedom 
Bell  was  tolled.  The  bell  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion, "That  this  world  under  God  shall  have 
ft  new  birth  of  freedom  "  The  bell  was  do- 
nated by  Individual  subscriptions,  largely 
by   schoolchildren   of   America, 

If,  Indeed,  there  Is  to  be  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  and  If  everywhere 
bells  of  freedom  are  triumphantly  to  ring, 
then  It  will  have  to  be  through  the  effort* 
of  the  individuals  who.  having  freedom, 
cherish  It,  ennoble  it.  and  make  It  a  dynamic 
force  throughout  the  world. 


TRANSACTION     OF     ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted; 


ADDITIONAL    BILL    INTRODUCED 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hill  I.  by  unanimou.s  con.sent.  Intro- 
duced n  bill  'S  3961'  to  provide  credit 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  certain  employees  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, which  WH.s  lead  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11   O'CLOCK 
A.  M.  MONDAY 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texan  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pur.suant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
11  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p  m.  •  the 
Senate  adjourned,  ih^'  adjournment 
beinfr,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered,  until   Monday.   June   9,    1958,   at 

11  o'clock  a.  m. 

i 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  6.  1958: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

John  A,  McCone.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  term  ol  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1963. 
vice  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  i*'rin  expiring. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Chan   Gurney,  of  South   Dakota,   to  be   a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term   of   6  years  expiring   December   31, 
19(J4.     (Reappointment.) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Problemi  of  Federal  Retired  Civilian 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  RIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.VITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  6. 1958 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday.  June  4.  ihr  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
SmathersI  made  a  most  iiiformative  ad- 
dress on  the  problems  of  retired  Federal 
civilian  employees  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civilian  Employees  ii  Washington. 
Believing  the  facts  contained  in  this  ad- 
dress deserve  wide  di.ssen  ination,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcn.  the  address 
y^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoDRtsB  or  How.  OroRcr  A  SMATMms.  or 
Florida,  at  NARCE  Convi  ntion.  Jun*  4, 
1068,  WAAHlNtiTUM.  D    C. 

I 

Mrs  ZImmer.  guests  of  he  association, 
delegates  to  the  fifth  bleiuiU.  1  convention,  at 
most  conventions  Its  customary  for  the 
speaker — If  he  resides  even  part  time,  as  I 
do.  In  the  host  city— to  say  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  the  visitors. 

In  this  case  the  welcome  is  superfluous. 

For  most  of  you.  Washing!  jn  has  been  the 
focus  of  life-long  service  to  the  Nation.  It 
Is  a  great  city,  made  so  largely  because  of  the 
devotion  and  the  creative  i  nergy  of  those, 
like  you,  who  have  done  itf  work  here  and 
la  a  thousand  outposts  acrtsa  the  land. 

It 

The  cftreer  civil  service  l»  one  of  our  de- 
mocracyi  most  dependable  notrumenls  It 
was  built  by  you  and  your  j  redecessors,  and 
Its  triujuions  are  being  earned  on  by  those 
who  succeeded  you,  llie  rust  of  us  are  in 
your  debt. 

This  evening  I  want  to  spf  nk  in  part  about 
that  debt,  as  It  concerns  th"  legislative  pro- 
gram of  your  organization,  a  id  also  about  the 
debt  America  owes  to  all  it  i  senior  citizens. 

As  you  know,  I  have  lonf  been  interested 
In  the  legislative  problems  on  the  NARCE. 
Partly,  this  Interest  Is  proripted  by  the  re- 
quirements of  simple  Justh  e. 

Of  the  250.000  former  F-deral  employees 
now  on  the  retirement  llstj.  two-thirds  re- 
ceive less  than  $150  a  mt  nth.  Practically 
none  get  more  than  t2f>0,  and  the  overall 
average  Is  approximately  $i:  3  a  month. 

Survivors  are  even  wor.  e  ofl.  Half  re- 
ceive less  than  $50  a  month  and  only  10  per- 
cent get  more  than  8100  a   Tionth. 

These  annuities  were  e:  rned  20  and  30 
years  ago — when  the  dollar  was  worth  more 
than  twice  what  It  Is  todf-y.  But  they  are 
being  paid  In  50-cent  dcllars — which  the 
butcher  and  the  grocer  somehow  refuse  to 
value  at  their  original  worth. 

This  Is  one  of  the  gra  -est  penalties  of 
Inflation. 

A  man  labors  all  his  llf<  .  and,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year.  p\as  aside  something 
for  his  retirement.  Only,  when  the  day 
comes,  he  discovers  that  lis  nest  egg  has 
shrunk    to    half    Us    value,    and    the    golden 


years  become  Instead  a  nightmare  struggle 
to  stay   alive. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  this 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  Within  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
second  only  to  the  defense  of  our  democracy, 
there  is  no  higher  resFKinsibihty  than  to 
assure  that  those  who  have  served  our  coun- 
try so  well  shall  not  later  become  its  vic- 
tims. 

For  this  reason,  since  the  period  of  my  own 
service  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  m  the  Senate.  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  and  extend  our  civil  service  re- 
tirement plan,  within  the  limits  of  fiacal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  part  I  was 
able  to  play,  as  chairman  of  Ketlrement  Sub- 
committee, In  putting  through  a  bill  wlUch 
gave  to  the  retirees  the  last  substantial  in- 
crease m  their  annuities. 

More  now  needs  to  be  done. 

I  know  you  are  vitally  interested  In  what  Is 
happening  Uj  8.  72.  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
p(.rt  this  evening  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  met  this  afternoon  and  agreed  to  a 
10-percent  across-the-board  Increase,  with 
a  muxlmuni  increase  of  9500.  and  removal  of 
the  unjust  and  discriminatory  limltalioru 
that  were  In  the  House  passed  bill.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  Houiie  will  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  tomorrow,  and  the  Senate  will 
approve.  I  believe,  the  following  day.  The 
measure  siunild  be  on  Its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  signature  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Though  the  increase  is  not  all  I  had  hoped 
for.  nevertheless,  considerable  progress  Wiws 
made  and  I  know  that  it  is  good  news  for 
you  this  evening.  This  Increiuse  will  help 
ease  some  of  the  pressures  which  you  have 
been  experiencing  due  to  the  rising  costs  of 
living. 

The  civil  service  annuity  should  ade- 
quately provide  for  our  retired  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  positions  of  heavy  responsibility  for 
their  Government.  From  the  beginning.  It 
wa«  Intended  that  those  who  served  longest 
and  best  should  be  paid  the  most  In  retire- 
ment— as  a  material  token  of  the  Nation's 
gratitude. 

Surely.  It  would  he  traKlc  Irony  If  we 
should  permit  Influtlon  to  ravage  the  an- 
nuities of  our  must  devoted  k«rvant«  and 
their  survivors, 

nt 

You  will  recall  that  earlier  I  snld  my  In- 
terest m  the  legislative  objectives  of  the 
NARCE  stemmed  only  partly  from  this  mut- 
ter of  elementary  Justice. 

There  Is  a  second — and  no  less  Important — 
consideration. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  stature  of  our 
civil  service  system  and  the  caliber  of  the 
employees  attracted  to  Federal  service  de- 
}>end  In  large  part  on  the  treatment  accorded 
former  employees. 

Annuities  aren't  the  only  factor,  probably 
not   even  the  most   Important  factor. 

What  counts  most  Is  the  respect — and  the 
self-respect — which  accrues  to  the  man  who 
makes  his  career  In  Federal  service. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  civil  service  recruit- 
ing sufTered  very  badly  during  the  era  of 
suspicion  which  now,  happily,  seems  to  be 
pa.'jt. 

It  Is  a  plain  fact  also  that  the  war  cries 
against  bureaucracy,  which  occasionally  arise 
In  American  politics,  make  honorable  em- 
ployment seem  somehow  less  honorable  and, 
therefore,  less  desirable. 

Quite  clearly,  when  the  civil  service  Itself 
Is  under  attack,  both  the  number  and  the 
caliber  of  civil  service  applicants  decline. 

The  reason  is  obvious. 


It's  a  matter  of  career  prestige,  of  status. 
In  the  community. 

How,  then,  do  you  sup{x>se  it  afTect*  trie 
status  of  clvU  servants  generally  if  civil 
senice  retirees  are  required  to  grovel  m 
public  for  elementary  Justice? 

Can  you  rob  a  man  of  his  self-resf>e<-t  and 
expect  him  to  function  as  a  recruiting  p*->stor 
for  FVderal  service? 

I  think  not. 

And  that  is  another  basic  reason  why  I 
believe  that  the  civil  service  retirement  ben- 
efits system  must  continue  to  have  our  at- 
tention. 

TV 

Let  me  turn  now  briefly  to  a  more  Inclu- 
sive problem. 

As  you  well  know,  the  age  level  of  the 
American  population  is  rising  st<>adily.  A 
century  ago  more  than  half  of  our  cltlrens 
were  under  20  years  of  age.  Tixlay  the  di- 
viding line  Is  very  near  31 . 

Apiiroximately  15  million  Americans  are 
pa.st  65  years  of  age.  That's  nearly  U  i>er- 
cent  of  the  population  And  very  soiui  the 
proportion  will  be  even  hlt:her. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  In  a  sense. 
the  future  Is  already  with  un  As  long  ago 
as  IDA.*).  11  percent  uf  Florida's  population 
was  aged  6.")  or  over. 

Florida  Is  hospitable  to  senior  citizens  n< 
16.000   NARCE   members  can   teistlly. 

We're  proud  of  former  United  Stnt<>s  Sena- 
tor Jim  Mead,  our  friend,  who  is  now  a  mem- 
ber ol  your  executive  committrc  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  addition  t<i  the  Bunshine  8tate. 
In  the  Senate  he  was  a  tireless  work«'r  In 
behalf  of  civil  service  retirees.  I  invite  the 
rest  of  you  to  Join  him. 

But  let  me  say  tills  in  deadly  serlousnessr 
I  wish  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  an 
aging  population  were  as  easy  as  that.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  all  we  have  lo  do 
Is  to  see  that,  every  man  and  woman  on  their 
65th  birthday  Is  given  a  maj)  of  the  United 
Stntes  with  directions  on  how  to  get  to 
Florida. 

But  It  Isn't  that  simple.  Much  more  has 
t'>  be  done  than  is  being  done  about  tlie 
whole  problem. 

We  need  more  research  Into  the  diseases  of 
the  aged  and  better  medical  iraining  in 
geriatrics. 

We  need  better  Information  abotit  iha 
•ocial  and  the  psychological  needs  of  our 
•eiiior  citizens. 

We  need  to  devise  meth'ids  for  using  Ih* 
undiminished  energies  of  our  older  clti/^nN, 

You  know,  s<jmctlmes  I  wonder  what  our 
couritry  would  be  like  if  everyone  were  re- 
quired  to  retire  at  65. 

SenaUir  TuEoooRr  CiariN,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  F'orelgn  Relations  Committee  was 
already  65  years  old  wlien  he  was  elect eU 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  In  1932.  That  waa 
his  first  public  ofBce.  If  re.rement  had 
been  mandatory  at  65,  he  would  never  hnve 
reached  the  State  House,  let  ahjiie  the 
Senate. 

Carl  Hayden.  of  ArlZ/ona.  the  dlKtingulshert 
President  pro  temjxjre  of  the  Senate,  is  now 
80  years  of  age. 

Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Is  78. 

President  Elsenhower  was  62  at  the  time 
of  his  first  election  and  he  Is  nf)w  68 

Winston  Churchill — greatest  statesman  of 
this  age. 

Active  up  until   80      Bernard   Baruch. 

Surely,  everyone  realizes  how  ffxjilsh  It 
would  be  to  have  denied  the  Nation  and  the 
world  of  the  services  and  experiences  of 
these  great  leaders. 

Isn't  It  also  foolish  to  dl.?courage.  by  every 
means  at  our  command,  the  continued  activ- 
ity of  other  senior  citizens? 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abolish  re- 
tirement. That's  the  furthest  thing  frum 
my  mind.  Im  only  suggesting  that  65  ought 
not  to  be  a  deadend  street. 

There  should  be  ways  of  absorbing  these 
energlee,  benefiting  from  this  experience — 
ways  of  channeling  them  to  the  constructive 
purposes  of  our  society. 

Research  Into  problems  of  this  nature  Is 
now  giving  forward  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da and  at  several  other  academic  centers. 

However,  it  Is  a  matter  which  has  not  yet 
received  the  wide  attention  it  deserves. 

May  I  sugf^est.  with  some  deference,  that 
this  is  a  proper  subject  for  your  considera- 
tion? I  thlntt  it  fits  In  with  your  legislative 
program. 

Altogether,  the  problems  of  oixr  senior 
citizens  are  the  problems  of  our  society.  For 
the  hallmarli  of  American  democracy  is  its 
concern  with  the  Individual — not  as  pro- 
ducer or  consumer — not  as  a  worker  or  an- 
nuitant— but  merely  as  a  human  being. 

It's  a  principle  we  ought  never  to  forget. 

Thank  you.  And  may  God  bless  your 
gathering. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 
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HON.  THOS.  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  6,  1958 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Asriculture.  E/ra 
Taft  Benson,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Govenimcnt  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Secretary  of  Acricuittre 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Reorganization  cf  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
June  5.  1958 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  arranging  your  sched- 
ule so  that  I  could  appear  this  morning  to 
discuss  S  2990.  I  hope  also  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  operations  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  during  my  service 
as  Secretary  and  of  the  recommendations  we 
have  made  for  legislation  to  broaden  the 
sources  from  which  REA  systems  may  obtain 
the  capital  necessary  for  their  continued 
growth  and  adequate  service  to  consumers. 
The  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
programs  are  two  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
which  we  are  mo.-^t  proud.  I  can  think  of 
no  agrlc\iltural  programs  In  history  which 
have  received  more  unanimity  of  support 
and  prui.se  from  the  farmers,  from  ail  of  the 
farm  organizations,  and  from  representatives 
of  both  political  parties. 

The  great  contributions  of  these  programs 
to  our  farmers,  and  their  potential  for  fu- 
ture contribution,  warrant  the  most  careful 
and  earne.it  consideration  of  any  proposed 
change  in  the  status,  organization,  or  au- 
thority of  REA. 

b  2i)90  would  make  section  1  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953  inapplicable  to 
REA.  It  would  transfer  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  REA  all  functions  which  by  that  plan 
were  transferred  by  it  from  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Hainll.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA.  and  I  have  given  you  in 
writing  our  recommendations  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  enacted. 


Mr  Hamil  is  here  and  can  speak  for  him- 
self. 

My  reasons,  as  stated  In  my  letter  of  March 
27.  1958.  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  related  to 
the  basic  purposes  for  the  adoption  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  Those  reasons 
were  to  centralize  in  the  Secretary  responsi- 
bility for  effective  administration  of  all  pro- 
grams within  the  Department,  and  to  make 
explicit  and  uniform  the  authority  for  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities. 

ThU  coordination  of  responsibility  and 
authority  Is  in  line  with  the  stmnd  Congres- 
sional policy  of  vesting  functions  directly  In 
the  department  heads  so  thai  they  can  be 
held  accountable  for  the  performance  of 
their  agencies. 

These  basic  objectives  and  considerations 
are  as  sound  and  applicable  today  as  they 
were  in  May  1939,  when  President  Roosevelt 
issued  his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  That 
plan  changed  the  status  of  REA  from  an  In- 
dependent nirency  to  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  plan  provided  that 
REA  be  administered  "in  that  Department 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  quotation 
that  in  the  1939  Reorganization  Plan.  REA 
is  mentioned  specifically.  In  the  1953  plan 
it  Is  covered  only  In  general  terms  Our 
lawyers  take  the  p)osltion  that  while  the 
language  of  the  1953  plan  Is  broad  enough 
to  transfer  functions  from  the  RE.-\  Admin- 
istrator to  the  Secretary,  all  such  functions 
had  In  fact  been  transferred  by  the  1939  plan. 

Under  the  1939  plan  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator, in  tlie  exercise  of  his  functions,  was 
placed  under  "the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  in  18'J1  \Krtig}it  v.  United  Land  A.i.socia- 
tion  {  142  U  S.  161)  )  that  the  effect  of  vest- 
ing general  supervision  and  direction  in  a 
department  head  over  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain functions  was  to  authorize  the  exercise 
of  those  functions  directly  by  the  department 
head.  In  1944.  this  basic  principle,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Supreme  C<.)urt, 
was  applied  specifically  to  REA.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  make 
REA  loans  without  reference  to  any  action 
ijy    the    REA    Administrator    himself. 

The  legal  effect  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953  was  thus  merely  to  confirm 
rather  than  to  alter  the  relationship  of  the 
HEA  .Administrator  to  the  Secretary  as  it  had 
existed  since  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1939. 

The.se  points  were  discussed  in  more  detail 
In  my  letter  of  August  30,  1957.  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time, 
for  inclusion  In  the  record,  a  copy  of  that 
letter. 

At  the  hearings  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1953  I  assured  you  that  I  would  make  no 
major  changes  In  the  REA  organization  with- 
out consulting  with  the  Congress  and  making 
known  .such  proposals  to  the  public  prior  to 
their  becoming  effective.  This  assurance  Is 
In  accord  with  section  4  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  This  plan  provides  that, 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  functions. 
pursuant  to  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  appropriate  advance 
notice  to  interested  persons  where  tl'.cre  is 
Involved  the  reassignment  I'i  major  func- 
tions wUhIn  the  Department. 

I  have  made  no  major  change  In  the  REA 
organization  or  policies. 

I  have  transferred  no  functions  or  powers 
from  REA. 

I  have  adhered  to  my  assurances  and  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Hamll  to  refer  to  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  for 
his  information  and  for  possible  discussion, 
contemplated  loans  exceeding  a  half-million 
dollars    and    loans    to    new    borrowers.     This 


request  In  no  way  curtailed  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  for  final  approval  of  loans. 
Admlnl.«trator  Hamll  says  that  this  has  not 
Interfered  with  his  authority  to  make  loans. 

Mr.  Scott,  as  Director  of  Agricultural  Credit 
Services  and  as  a  member  of  my  staff,  is  in 
a  position  to  jirovide  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Administrator  and  to  REA  and  to  fur- 
ni.sh  coordination  with  the  other  agricul- 
tural activities  of  the  Government.  The 
need  for  such  coordination  was  a  basic  rea- 
son for  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1939,  as  stated  In  President  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage submitting  that  plan  to  the   Congress 

This  consviltatlon  with  the  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Services  does  not  con- 
stitute a  major  change  In  REA  policy,  organ- 
ization, or  functioning.  Most  of  these  loan 
applications  flow  through  Mr  Scott  s  office 
without  any  discussion  being  suggested  either 
by  Mr    Hamll  or  Mr    Scott. 

Where  I  have  made  major  changes  In  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  notice  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  contemplated  by  section  4  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  3  of  1953  has  been  given. 
For  example,  on  Octotwr  13.  19G3,  my  office, 
after  discussion  with  Members  of  Congre.'s, 
issvied  a  press  relea.<<e  outlining  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, U\e  assignment  of  functions  to  the 
agencies  involved  in  the  reorganization  (the 
detailed  provisions  of  which  are  referred  to 
in  my  letter  of  August  30.  1957)  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  for  January  6. 
1'j54. 

We  would  not  Initiate  any  changes  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  I  adhere 
faithfully  Ui  my  undertaking  to  dlscu.ss  with 
the  Congress  any  major  changes  that  might 
be  contemplated. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  raise  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing so  REA  borrowers  will  no  longer  be  a 
factor  In  the  utility  business  In  the  rural 
areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  charge  Is  erroneous. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Present  legislation  In  several  Instances  sets 
maximum  interest  rates  for  Go\-vrnment 
credit  programs  that  do  not  permit  the 
Treasury  or^the  lending  agencies  to  cover 
present  costs.  One  of  these  Instances  is  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  which  sets  2  per- 
cent as  the  majtimum  interest  rate  at  which 
the  agency  may  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
and  reloan  to  borrowers. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the 
Congress  review  such  legislation  for  all  Fed- 
eral lending  agencies  with  a  view  of  recover- 
ing at  least  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  administration's  bill  (S.  2437;  con- 
tains two  proposals: 

"(1)  The  Interest  rate  on  any  loans  here- 
after made  by  the  Treasury  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  finance  loans  made  by  such  department  or 
agency  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  of  outsUnding 
nmrketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  loans 
made  by  the  department  or  agency;  and 

"(2)  The  Interest  rate  on  any  loan  here- 
after mad»  by  any  department  or  agency 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  making  llie  loan  would  pay 
Lf  it  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  at  the  time 
the  interest  rate  on  the  loan  is  fixed,  plus  an 
additional  amf)unt  deemed  adequate  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  probable  losses 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  loan  program." 

I  have  Insisted,  and  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so.  that  RE.A  shall  not  be  singled  out  on 
this  interest  rate  question. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  sound  policy  for  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  recover  Its  cost  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  any  type  of  lending  pro- 
gram when  this  is  consistent  with  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  that  program. 
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Should  the  Congress  adopt  this  proposed 
legislation  I  am  going  to  insist  thai  no  cost 
be  added  to  the  REA  interest  rate  to  bor- 
rowers which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
inirpo.ses  of  this  lending  service. 

It  has  been  said  that  nn  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  cut  off  Federal  loans  and  give  private 
lenders  the  opportunity  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  best  REA  business. 

Tills  administration  has  no  such  Intention. 
We  have  no  desire  to  cripple  or  stifle  the  REA- 
financed  rural  electric  or  telephone  systems. 
We  are  proud  that  these  systems  have  made 
outstanding  progress  during  the  term  of  this 
administration.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  support  policies  and  take  actions  which 
will  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Tlic  REA  is  an  example  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eininent  providing  needed  services  which  its 
rural  citizens  could  not  alone  provide.  It  Is 
traditional  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
Withdraw  gradually  from  control  and  com- 
plete financing  of  such  programs  when  such 
Federal  support  is  no  longer  required.  The 
Farm  Credit  System  is  a  recent  example. 

It  was  In  keeping  with  these  precedents 
that  the  President  in  his  last  budget  message 
to  the  Congress  referrid  to  the  great  con- 
tribution the  REA  programs  are  making  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  rural  families  and  to  ad- 
vance the  economy  or  rural  America  and  our 
country's  welfare  generally. 

He  referred  to  the  increasing  use  of  power 
which  requires  additional  generating  capac- 
ity and  heavier  transmission  and  distribution 
facilities  to  meet  the  growing  needs  lor  elec- 
tricity in  rural  areas. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric power,  he  pointed  out,  now  goes  to  rural 
Industrial  and  nonfarm  residential  con- 
sumers. 

In  the  future  these  nonfarm  users  are  ex- 
pected to  require  even  a  larger  share  of 
the  increasing  demands. 

The  President  referred  to  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  since  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  authorized  more  than  22 
years  ago.  At  that  time  less  than  11  percent 
of  the  farms  of  our  Nation  had  central  sta- 
tion electric  service.  Now  more  than  95 
percent  of  our  farms  have  such  service.  Dur- 
ing Intervening  years  residences.  Industries, 
commerce,  recreation,  and  other  nonfarm  de- 
velopments and  activities  have  moved  from 
urban  centers  into  these  rural  areas  which 
formerly  were  wholly  agricultural. 

REA-flnanced  electric  systems  are  adding 
more  than  100.000  new  consumers  annually. 
Nonfarm  users  outnumber  farmers  nearly 
3  to  1  among  these  new  consumers. 

Estimates  of  capital  funds  needed  to  finance 
the  growing  demands  for  electric  power  In 
rural  areas  Indicate  that  dollar  requirements 
during  the  next  generation  will  exceed  the 
$3' J  blUii'n  loaned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  REA  during  Its  first  22  years 
of  operation. 

The  magnitude  of  these  capital  require- 
ments and  the  urgency  of  meeting  national 
security  and  defen.^e  requirements  emphasize 
the  need  to  find  an  adequate  source  of  funds 
other  than  primary  dependence  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In  his  budget  messn.ge  the  President  recom- 
mended new  authorlz;itlons  of  $206  million 
of  Federal  loan  funds  for  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers.  He  said  that  legislation 
would  be  propijsed  to  make  It  possible  to  ob- 
tain private  capital  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
loan  requirements  of  these  rural  systems. 

Such  legislation  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress February  14,  1958,  providing  three  alter- 
native proposals.  This  was  an  action  to  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  REA  in  keeping  with 
the  changing  conditions  and  the  growth  and 
proijress  of  the  systems. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  no  rec- 
ommendations were  made  for  curtailing  ex- 
isting authority. 


The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  new  au- 
thority would  be  used  would  be  for  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  through  the  usual 
process  of  loan  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  rate  at  which  loanable  funds  could 
be  obtained  under  the  three  alternative  plans 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  legislation  would 
depend  upon  Investment  money  rates  as  they 
might  vary  from  time  to  time. 

The  proposal  termed  "title  III"  is  a  method 
of  obtaining  additional  loan  funds  through 
the  issuance  of  bonds  and  debentures.  These 
i.siues  would  not  be  Government  guaranteed. 
They  would  be  supported  by  all  of  the  first 
mortgage  loans  on  these  rviral  systems. 

Of  the  three  methods  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, title  III  should  obtain  large  sums 
of  additional  loan  funds  at  the  most  favor- 
able rates  and  loan  terms.  Under  6?cretary 
Baird  of  the  Treasviry  Department  has  stated 
that  under  such  a  method  borrowings  might 
well  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  above  rates  which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  comparable  maturities. 
We  are  Informed  that  as  of  June  1958,  the 
Treasury  rate  on  20-year  bonds  was  3  percent. 

The  question  of  meeting  the  future  capital 
requirements  of  these  rural  systems  con- 
tinues under  study.  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
do  everything  possible  to  get  a  sound  and 
practical  long-range  financing  plan,  ad- 
vantageous to  these  rural  systems  and  the 
consumers  they  serve,  by  utilizing  a  com- 
bination of  Federal  and  private  funds.  The 
constructive  suggestions  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  these  rural  systems 
are  always   welcomed. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  In 
the  event  an  REA  system  should  default  on 
lis  loan  payment,  under  the  proposed  use  of 
private  loan  funds,  it  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  private  lenders. 

We  do  not  foresee  a  situation  of  that 
kind. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  REA  mort- 
gages will  be  sold  to  anyone,  and  we  doubt 
that  either  the  Congress  or  any  future  ad- 
ministration  would  so  contemplate. 

Under  the  title  III  proposal  the  first  mort- 
gage loans  on  the  rural  systems  would  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  as  security  for  deben- 
tures or  bonds  Issued  to  obtain  private  funds. 
This  Is  a  common  and  proven  method  of 
financing. 

Bondholders  would  have  no  rights  of  fore- 
closure of  the  systems. 

They  could  proceed  only  against  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  am  certain  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  undoubtedly  would  stand  back 
of  the  REA  systems  with  all  the  financing 
authority  that  is  available. 

REA   PROGRESS  IN  THE  PAST  5   TEARS 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  such 
able  administrators  as  the  incumbent,  David 
A.  Hamll.  and  his  predecessor.  Ancher  Nel- 
sen.  Both  are  men  of  the  soil;  they  know 
the  needs,  the  problems,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  men  and  women  of  rural  America. 
Both  have  put  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their 
abilities,  into  the  fulfillment  of  their  re.spon- 
sibilitles  toward  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  record  of  the  past  5  years  attests  to 
the  excellence  of  their  administration.  It  Is 
a  record  that  brings  pride  to  the  whole  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  A  record  that  re- 
flects high  credit  on  the  boards  of  directors 
and  the  managers  of  nearly  a  thousand 
rural  electric  and  600  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems. 

This  administration,  and  the  Congress, 
have  met  every  legitimate  capital  need  of 
these  REA  borrowers — and  with  record  dis- 
patch. 

Budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  electrification  loans  for  the  fiscal 
years  1954  through  1958.  together  with  funds 
carried  over  Into  1954,  totaled  $1,030  million. 


Through  May  of  this  year  loans  approved 
during  the  5-year  period  totaled  $997  mil- 
lion. 

Sometimes  the  budget  estimates  of  loan 
requirements,  prepared  a  year  or  more  In 
advance  of  Congressional  action,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  actual  needs  as  they  develop.  One 
such  Instance  occurred  during  fiscal  1957;  an 
upsurge  of  loan  applications  forecast  the 
exhaustion  of  available  loan  funds.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  President  Eisenhower,  and  the  Con- 
gress all  acted  promptly  and  a  supplemental 
loan  authorization  of  $200  million  was  pro- 
vided. In  this  and  many  other  ways  this 
administration  has  evidenced  Its  strong  sup- 
port  of   tlie   REA   programs. 

We  know  of  no  instance  where  uncertainty 
over  loan  funds  has  led  to  a  slowdown  In 
new  construction.  During  calendar  years 
1953  through  April  30.  1958.  REA  has  ad- 
vanced $959  million  to  Its  electric  system 
borrowers.  Unadvanced  funds  totaling  $576 
jnlllion  are  available  now  under  approved 
*loans. 

Procedures  Inaugurated  by  REA  tinder  this 
administration  have  expedited  substantially 
the  processing  of  loan  applications,  and  have 
made  it  possible  to  hold  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications to  a  minimum. 

Electrification  loans  for  the  past  5  full 
calendar  years  and  for  calendar  1958  through 
April  30  total  of  $1,072  million.  The  annual 
dollar  total  of  loans  climbed  steadily  from 
$145  million  In  1953  to  $296  million  in  1957. 
That  portion  of  the  loan  funds  going  for 
generation  and  transmission  showed  a  sharp 
percentage  climb.  In  1953  some  16.5  percent 
of  the  total  loans  went  for  generation  and 
transmission,  and  this  percentage  advanced 
steadily  to  40.6  percent  In  1957.  So  far  this 
calendar  year  the  percentage  of  dollars  going 
for  generation  and  transmission  Is  at  28.4 
percent,  and  the  average  since  January  1, 
1953,  stands  at  30.3  percent.  What  this 
means  Is  that  REA  Is  paying  more  attention 
to  the  power  supply  needs  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  the  program. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  in  almost  every 
field  of  business  and  Industry,  the  cost  of 
wholesale  power  to  REA-financed  electric 
systems  Is  down  from  0.78  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  m  fiscal  1953  to  0.71  cent  In  fiscal  1957. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  10  percent  In 
wholesale  cost. 

Consumers  on  rural  lines  paid  an  average 
of  2.51  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  In  calendar 
1957,  an  alltime  low,  and  a  reduction  of  about 
14  percent  from  the  2.92  cents  of  1953. 

In  1953  the  average  monthly  use  of  elec- 
tric power  by  consumers  on  the  lines  of  REA- 
flnanced  rural  electric  systems  was  250  kilo- 
watt-hours; In  1957  usage  had  climbed  to 
an  average  of  364  kilowatt-hours.  The  kilo- 
watt is  In  fact  the  farmers'  most  Inexpensive 
hired   hand. 

The  Increased  use  of  electric  power  by  in- 
dividual consumers  has  brought  a  tremen- 
dous advance  In  the  revenues  of  the  rural 
electric  .stems.  In  calendar  1953  they  sold 
11.8  blUii^n  kilowatt-hours,  and  had  revenues 
of  $363  million:  In  calendar  1957  their  sales 
aggregated  19.6  billion  kilowatt-hours  and 
their  revenues  were  $529  million.  This 
growth  in  sales  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  consumers  served 
from  3.858.396  to  4.466.709.  Miles  of  line 
energized  increased  from  1,244.645,  to  1,405,- 
089. 

During  the  past  5  years  REA  has  worked 
closely  with  these  rural  systems  to  improve 
their  economic  well-being  and  their  ability 
to  serve  their  communities.  On  January  1. 
1953,  the  systems  had  a  net  worth  of  $161 
million;  on  January  1  of  this  year  $436 
million. 

On  January  1.  1953,  45  electrification  bor- 
rowers were  delinquent  in  the  amount  of 
$718,000.      Tlie    first   of    this    year    only    six 
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borrowers  were  dcllnq\ient,  and  the  total  In 
arrears  wiia  only  $123,000. 

Surely  siich  facts  from  the  record  stand  aa 
a  tribute  to  the  excellent  direction  and  man- 
agement of  these  systems  by  the  farmers 
and  rural  area  businessmen  all  across  the 
covmtry.  I  doubt  that  any  other  Govern- 
ment lending  program  In  this  Nation's  his- 
tory can  shQw  so  proud  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

During  this  5-year  period  of  financial  and 
service  advancement,  the  electrification  bor- 
rowers have  faced — and  taken  in  stride — an 
Increasing  level  of  loan  payments.  Their 
Interest  payments  in  1953  were  $23  million. 
In  1957  $41  million.  Repayment  of  princi- 
pal required  $43  million  in  1953.  $74  million 
In  1957.  In  addition  to  meeting  these  pay- 
ments promptly  the  borrowers  have  paid 
ahead  of  schedule,  as  of  March  31  of  this 
year,  a  total  of  nearly  $127  million.  Tills  Is 
a  record  of  which  these  borrowers  can  be 
Justly  proud— a  pride  we  share  with  them. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  rural  telephone 
program  has  been  swiuit  Into  high  gear.  In 
calendar  1953  loans  t'  '.ed  $50  million;  in 
1957  the  total  readied  $76  million,  and  we 
anticipate  a  total  of  nearly  $100  million  this 
current  year.  It  Is  REA  policy  to  give  equal 
treatment  to  all  telephone  applications  re- 
gardless of  type  of  organization,  whether  co- 
operative, mutual,  or  commercial. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  these  systems 
to  improve  their  economic  position  and  their 
ability  to  serve  their  communities.  REA 
loans  to  date  are  making  possible  modern, 
dependable,  dial  telephone  service  to  1  mil- 
lion subscribers,  and  Unking  rural  America 
with  the  whole  world. 

The  beneliis  of  rural  electrification  and 
rural  tele[)hone9  have,  through  the  years 
since  REA's  Inception  a  qvjarter  century  ago, 
been  extended  to  the  people  of  rural  America 
without  regard  to  creed,  color,  or  politics. 
Prom  these  grassroots  people  comes  the 
strength  and  souiidnebs  of  these  programs. 
The  programs  have  had  consistent  nonjiartl- 
san  support  In  the  Congress  and  from  suc- 
cessive national  administrations.  We  hope  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

My  staff  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  the  members  of  the 
committee  may  have.  I  request  that  Mr. 
Uamll  be  heard  at  this  time  particularly  in 
respect  to  some  specific  critical  allegations 
made  In  recent  weeks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Toward  Better  Relations  With  Latin 
America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNFS.SfE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  6.  1958 

Ml-.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  imanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dre.ss  I  made  to  the  Mcmphi.s,  Tcnn.. 
Rotary  Club,  di-scussint;  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  and  how  they  might 
be  improved. 

There  beinpr  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Memphis  and  the  Rotary  Club.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  organizations  such  as  this,  par- 
ticularly when  like  Rotary  they  are  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  draw  together  men 
oX  like  Interests,  willing  to  abide  by  certain 


principles,    and    therefore    Improve    under- 
standing on  an  international  basis. 

I  am  .sure  that  you  members  of  the  Mem- 
phis Rotary,  and  your  guests  who  are  pre.scnt 
today,  were  as  shocked  as  most  of  us  were 
by  recent  events  whlr'a  occurred  In  South 
America.  The  Vice  President  and  his  wife 
have  been  attacked  by  mobs,  who  hurled  such 
epithets  as  "Yankee  dog.  go  home,"  while 
abusing  their  persons  with  stones  and  other 
missiles.  These  were  not  attacks  upon  them 
as  Individuals — but  upon  the  dignity  of  the  ' 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

OUR  REACTIO^f 

We  cannot,  of  course,  let  these  attacks  go 
by  unnoticed.  I  note  that  the  governments 
of  the  states  in  which  these  deeds  were  per- 
petrated have  given  their  formal  apologies. 
There  is  always  the  danger,  however,  that 
we  in  this  country  might  take  retaliatory 
actions  which  we  might  later  come  to  regret. 
One  Member  of  Congress,  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stated 
the  other  day  In  opposing  the  forclgn-ald 
bill: 

"You  have  read  what  happened  In  Cara- 
cas. Is  there  anyone  in  this  House  who  still 
thinks  that  any  one  of  the  nations  •  •  • 
which  has  been  receiving  our  money  ♦  •  • 
would  come  to  our  aid  or  go  along  with 
us?"  Others  demand  retribution  of  vari- 
ous sorts  or  punishments  by  Ignoring  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

It  saddens  me  to  see  such  a  reaction,  for 
that  is  not  the  thoughtful  way  to  reach  our 
problems.  I  hope  that  attitude  will  not  gain 
much  currency.  Fortunately  the  Congress 
has  so  far  shown  real  statesmanship  In  this 
crisis.  I  want  to  dtncviRS  wltli  you  today 
something  of  what  I  believe  would  be  a  bet- 
ter approach. 

ASK    SOME    QtrrSTIONS 

We  mu»t  a:k  ourselves,  among  others,  the 
following  questions.  Why  Is  It  that  a  go<xl- 
wlll  trip  Wiis  turned  Into  an  occasion  for  these 
eruptions  against  the  United  States?  Why 
is  it  that  the  United  States  and  Its  represent- 
atives are  made  the  objects  of  violent  abuse? 
What  Is  it  ihiit  gives  instigators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Incite  mubs  to  do  violence  to  tlie 
symbols  of  the  United  States  Government? 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  vio- 
lence can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow  travelers.  I  do  not 
discount  their  activity  In  such  occurrences 
but  I  believe  this  Is  the  kind  of  answer  which 
tends  to  deceive  us  and  clve  us  a  false  sense 
of  well-being.  The  Communists  are  able  to 
make  trouble  In  tlie  world  where  unrest 
exists,  btit  are  singularly  Incapable  of  doing 
so  when  the  people  have  no  grievances.  The 
Communists  were  able  to  create  these  dis- 
turbances because  there  Is  a  resentment 
agaln.'it  the  United  States  among  the  people 
iu  Latin  America.  Anyone  who  has  been 
there  will  testify  to  this  fact  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  to  the  contrary  given  by  our  own 
suite  Department.  It  Is  part  of  a  wishful 
thinking  that  has  characterized  much  of  our 
policy.  As  recently  as  March  3  of  this  year, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  replied  to  a  question  In- 
quiring whether  he  believed  there  was  wide- 
spread discontent  with  American  policies  In 
Latin  America.     He  said:  'No,  sir;  I  do  not." 

Ot'R    RECORD 

We  might  well  a.«k  ourselves.  What  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  few  years  to  cause 
deterioration  in  our  relations  with  our  friends 
In  Latin  America?  We  know  that  our  record 
is  not  entirely  clean,  particularly  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century  when  we  had  a 
propensity  for  sending  marines  into  their 
countries  to  restore  order  and  for  using  our 
dollar  power  to  exploit  their  resources.  But 
we  thought  we  had  put  all  that  behind  us. 
Beginning  with  the  good-neighbor  policy  In- 


augurated under  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  we  saw  a  tremendous  Improvement  In 
our  relations.  Americans  were  welcomed 
and  trade  relations  on  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory basis  expanded  greatly.  When  Mr.  Hull 
and  Vice  President  Wallace  visited  South 
America,  they  were  given  warm  receptions. 
When  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  tlie  Presldenfs 
brother,  visited  South  America  In  1P53  the 
welcome  was  very  cordial.  And  yet  when  Mr. 
Nixon  visited  there  this  year,  he  Is  stoned 
and  humiliated.  Our  relations  must  have 
Indeed  suffered  a  grievous  setback  to  elicit 
these  recent  occurrences. 

Parenthetically,  I  must  add  that  these 
events,  coupled  with  those  occurring  In 
France  and  Lebanon  where  American  over- 
sea.? Information  agencies  have  been  burned, 
come  at  a  particularly  unfortunate  time. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just  com- 
pleted consideration  and  passage  of  the 
forelgn-ald  bill  and  that  legislation  Is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  House  will  consider 
shortly  the  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  a  bill  which  faces 
very  heavy  opposition  In  that  Chamber. 
There  Is  some  danger  that  the  Immediacy 
of  these  events  may  cause  some  who  are 
otherwise  dl."^posed  to  favor  these  programs 
to  vote  against  them  In  a  spirit  of  pique 
or  dissatisfaction  that  we  have  not  won 
more  friends  through  cur  trade  and  assist- 
ance programs.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
will  not  be  the  case. 

ALLIES    ARE    IMPORTANT 

I  think  no  one  will  seriously  challenge 
my  belief  that  It  Is  of  critical  Importance 
that  we  retain  strong  allies  throughout  the 
world.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  adopt  a 
policy  of  "going  it  alone"  In  our  »r niggle 
with  international  communism.  Without 
our  allies,  we  would  have  to  exhriust  our- 
selves In  military  preparedness  and  we  would 
see  the  Communist  world  expand  by  envelop- 
ing all  of  thor.e  nations  who  formerly  stood 
with  \u.  These  nations  who  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  Western  democracy  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  with.'.tand  the  pressures 
and  enticements  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  Isolated  and  dependent 
only  on  our  own  resources.  And  the  simple 
fact  Is,  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  necessary 
resources  by  which  we  can  stand  alone. 

Among  our  stanchest  svipporters  in  the 
past  have  been  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  United  Nations,  in  World 
War  II.  In  Korea  they  have  given  us  their 
support  against  the  forces  of  despotism. 
They  have  given  tus  their  resources  which 
have  helped  to  sustain  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  our  military  eflorts.  With  alow  but 
steady  progress  they  have  developed  demo- 
cratic political  Institutions  which  tend  to 
put  them  in  our  camp.  Although  we  know 
th;it  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
have  lagged  behind,  we  are  hopeful  that  all 
will  soon  be  able  to  throw  off  their  dictators 
and  govern  themselves. 

ECONOMIC    IMPOHTANCI 

Economically,  we  know  how  much  the  re- 
sources of  South  America  mean  to  us.  Here 
in  Memphis  you  are  perhaps  more  aware  of 
the  economic  Importance  of  these  countries 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  country  since 
many  of  the  products  Imparted  from  and 
exported  to  Latin  America  come  through 
Memphis.  In  the  year  J957  American  ex- 
p;)rts  to  Latin  America  soared  to  a  record 
of  $4  7  billion.  We  lecelvcd  goods  having  a 
value  of  $3  9  billion  in  the  same  year.  Our 
exports  to  Latin  America  comprised  24  7 
percent  of  all  our  exports  for  1957.  One- 
third  of  all  the  machinery  exp^rted  in  1957 
went  to  Latin  America.  Two-flflhs  of  the 
total  United  States  exports  in  transporta- 
tion equipment  went  to  Latin  America. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  our  exported  chemical 
and  related  products  and  26  percent  of  our 
textiles    went    to    Latin    America.      One    can 
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readily  see  that  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries constitute  rine  of  our  most  Important 
markets  for  finished  products. 

On  the  other  hand  the  countries  south  of 
the  border  provide  us  with  many  of  the  vital 
commodities  lor  our  economic  niachine.  In 
1957  they  provided  us  with  the  fuUowlrg: 
54  percent  of  the  petroleum  Impoited;  69 
parccnt  of  the  copper,  41  percent  of  the  le.-id; 
02  percent  of  the  zinc  ore,-  45  percent  of  the 
mr.ng.inese;  71  p'.-rcent  of  tlie  nickel  oxide: 
iind  54  jjercent  of  the  tungsten  ore.  These 
metals  are  of  vital  Importance  to  our  econ- 
omy and  seme  of  tliem  are  not  readily  avail- 
able and  in  some  Instances  not  available  at 
I'll  In  this  country.  Other  less  vital  but 
nonetheless  useful  conimodlilcs  are  coffee, 
of  which  88  percent  comes  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  bananas  all  of  which  are  Imported 
from  that  region. 

In  the  field  of  private  Investment,  the 
United  States  has  found  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception In  Latin  America.  In  1957  the  book 
value  of  these  Investments  totaled  around 
fa  billion,  a  g'-owth  of  $5  billion  sln'>e  1946 
Tliene  private  ln\ertments  have  provided 
Jobs,  income  for  the  countries  In  which  the 
Investment*  oc?urred.  and  provided  needed 
products  lor  the  countries"  economies. 

REASONS   FOR   POOR  BELATIONS 

In  view  of  our  economic  Interdependence, 
how  Is  It  that  our  relations  have  declined  In 
such  a  jireclpitous  fashion?  The  reaaons  are 
varied  and  complex  but  nonetheless  UiUier- 
Btandable.  There  Is  the  natural  envy  of  a 
people  less  well  off  toward  their  richer  and 
more  powerful  neighbor-^.  And  Uie  Cornmu- 
nUls  of  course  pluy  tlielr  part  to  the  hilt. 
But  the  fundamcnt.il  reason  lies  In  the  pre- 
v.illliig  erntlm^nt  In  Latin  America  that  the 
United  St.itrs  h.is  failed  to  do  all  It  should 
to  Rwlst  thrm  In  their  striving  to  Impro- e 
their  •conomlc  Rtattis.  They  watch  \is  ^Ive 
btUiCMM  of  dollars  to  Wei>tern  Europe  and  to 
the  Par  Ea.^t.  f-rcll;!;;  that  whatever  is  given 
them  comes  moetly  as  an  ofterthoup'ht  and 
as  a  gratuity  rather  than  as  assUtauce  to  a 
■worthy  p:irtuer  In  a  common  cauae. 

Coa&.dcr  the  bt..tistl'  s  ou  loans  and  grants 
since  World  V.  ar  11  and  you  will  tte  6*)me  of 
the  basis  for  the  dl.«contcnt  In  Sou;h  Amer- 
ica, rrom  1945  to  1957  the  United  Slates 
has  provided  all  countries  receiving  aid, 
either  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  almost 
fGO  biUlun.  $20  billion  of  this  sum  has  been 
In  the  form  of  nillttru-y  aid.  In  the  same 
period  of  tinie  we  h.^ve  glvca  to  Latin 
America  alone  only  $1.5  billion  of  which  $334 
million  was  in  military  nld.  In  other  words, 
we  have  given  only  2i^  percent  of  our  total 
Rid  to  Latin  America!  We  have  given  only 
a  pittance  to  these  nations  that  have  the 
longest  record  of  support  fur  tiie  goals 
Bought  by  the  United  States. 

These  nations  south  of  us  have  a  des- 
perate need  for  Investment  capital  v,'hich 
Ls  simply  not  forthcoming.  They  have  hy- 
droelectric capacity  to  be  developed,  trans- 
portation srstems  to  const.*-uct,  mines  to  be 
exploited,  cities  to  be  n^ade  centers  for 
Industry.  Their  potentiality  for  growth  Is 
tremendous  and  yet  they  lanj^ulsh  for  lack 
of  friendly  assistance.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  there  Is  resentment  there? 

LIMrTfcD    A  StJI  .'STANCE 

What  Is  our  a.stistance  prcgram  like  In 
thene  areas?  Our  economic  a.-^slstaace  is 
limited  almc^t  entirely  tp  technical  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  deprecate  this  form  of  aid  — 
In  fact  It  is  the  best  form  -but  It  Is  obvious 
that  not  much  in  the  way  of  capital  de- 
velopment can  take  place  without  capital. 
which  could  be  niaile  available  liirough  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Private  cnpltal  Is 
naturally  somewhat  hesitant  because  of  the 
xinetable  political  Pltuntlon — which  I  some- 
times thii.k  we  haven't  helped  with  our  mil- 


itary aid.  Too  frequently,  we  find  that 
these  weapons  are  used  by  dictators  to  re- 
press popular  revolutions. 

We  need,  then,  an  imaginative  and  en- 
lightened  program  of  loans,  and  where  nec- 
ess.iry.  grants  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  these  ui'.derdevclcped  countries 
of  our  own  heml.^phere.  Such  loans  and 
grants  cannot  and  must  not  be  thought  of 
us  mere  largess  to  our  poor  relations  but 
as  Eound  Investments  in  the  future.  It  is 
good  for  business.  Tlie  rewards  will  be 
manifold,  both  politically  and  economically. 

For  example,  while  some  protest  that  it 
Is  unwise  to  build  up  countries  indas- 
tri-^lly  because  they  will  compete  for  mar- 
kets, th.  actual  lact  is  that  our  best  mar- 
kets are  In  the  Industrialized  nations.  Our 
single  best  customer  Is  Canada  and  our  best 
market  area  Is  Western  Europe.  No  one 
would  consider  either  of  tiiose  areas  un- 
derdeveloped. By  er.largiiig  the  capacity  of 
these  underdeveKped  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  produce  manufactured  goods 
a:id  capital  goods,  we  will  find  that  otur 
markets  will  expand  and  that  our  own 
standard  of  iUing  will  te  Improved. 

POLmCAL    RESrTL.TS 

Pollllcally  the  results  will  be  benef-clal 
also.  Economic  insecurity  breeds  political 
lurbulcncs  and  disorder.  Luitin  America 
hts  had  a  hLstoiy  of  revolution  after  revolu- 
tion. In  part  owing  to  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  which  many  of  their 
people  live.  By  helping  them  provide  a 
strong  and  expanding  economy  we  help  in- 
sure a  steady  and  en-.^hteucd  pDhtical 
growth. 

Such  aid  will  of  course  be  of  material  help 
In  preventing  the  furih?r  grcv.'h  of  ccm- 
munlrm  In  these  countries.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  the  Communlfts  thrive  on  dis- 
satisfaction and.  If  the  source  Is  removed, 
the  Cuniinui.lcts  w.U  be  rcj.ioved  as  a 
threat. 

Another  area  of  our  trade  policy  has  cre- 
ated considerable  concern  both  In  the  United 
Si;it"s  and  In  the  Lniin  American  countries. 
I.i  the  mef.l.i  fields  p.-^rtlcularV/,  domestic 
jiroducers  and  Lntln  American  producers  are 
in  competition.  In  recc>nt  years  the  world 
price  of  the}>e  met«>ls  has  gore  down  in  an 
iilarmlr.g  tashlon.  causing  serious  unemploy- 
ment In  all  countries  concerned.  In  some  of 
tlie  L-itin  American  countries  there  lowerrd 
!  rices  are  disastrous  becau.«e  of  the  im- 
I>ortance  of  th-*  extractive  industries  to  their 
v.hole  economy.  The  United  State-;  i«  bet- 
t(»r  aljle  to  bear  the  shock  as  a  whole,  al- 
thofxh  tlicre  is  no  liick  of  suffering  to  those 
who  actually  h.ive  to  endure  uneniplojTnent 
or  plant  shutdowns. 

In  this  situation  It  !s  difficult  to  blame 
anyone.  W?  have  coiuistently  lowered  our 
tariffs  on  m?tals  and  have  only  Informally 
Imposed  quotas  on  Imports  of  petroleum 
from  Venezuela.  It  Is  not  our  tariffs  that 
have  hurt  foreign  producers  but  the  ovcr- 
e.xp.iiiGion  of  prcdurtiou  which  has  dopres.ed 
world  prices.  But  the  problem  Is  no  less 
dif^cult  merely  because  there  is  no  one  cul- 
prit to  blame. 

EEMCDT  TH  \T  NrVER  WORKS 

Many  have  stiggcstcd  the  establishment  of 
Import  quotas  or  raising  the  tariffs  as  means 
of  protecting  our  domestic  producers.  This 
is  a  favorite  patent  remedy  that  never  works 
for  anyone  concerned.  What  would  happen 
to  our  exports  If  we  relmpo.sed  high  tariffs 
or  established  quotas?  Who  would  buy  the 
cf>mmodltle8  which  we  produce?  Where 
would  the  people  who  work  In  Industries 
expf>rting  their  products  find  .lobs?  There 
are  4'^  million  people  In  the  United  States 
who  depend  on  foreign  trade  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 


We  have  tried  stockpiling  as  a  means 
of  supporting  these  industries  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving our  preparedness.  This  method  may 
still  have  some  applicability  but  other  means 
must  be  dtscovered  also.  One  Eua;gestion  h:.s 
been  to  provide  a  rystem  of  subsidy  for  do- 
mestic producers  who  are  Injured  by  foreign 
competition.  I  admit  that  this  raises  objec- 
tion.'-., but  I  sugerest  that  a  freer  How  of  tr.;de 
is  a  fundamental  principle  which  mny  allow 
us  to  provide  sub.'=ldles  in  this  field.  We 
might  remember  al.^o  that  we  provide  sub- 
sidies to  other  enterprises  for  defenre  ren- 
sons,  notably  the  airlines  and  the  siiipping 
Indurtrics.  Subsidies  to  producers  in  the 
metals  Industries  would  seem  to  be  no  less 
in  the  caiire  of  dcfente  than  those  sub- 
sidies to  transportation.  We  might  consider 
assisting  these  domestic  Industries  by  hicher 
depletion  allowances,  similar  to  tho&e  granted 
oil.     They  certainly  are  as  important  as  oil. 

If  we  fail  to  assist  our  most  faithful  allies 
to  the  Eouih  cf  us  we  leuve  the  held  wide 
open  to  the  Communist  bloc.  In  recent 
months  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  trade 
delegations  in  several  of  the  nr\t;or«  of  Latin 
Am?rlca.  Includlne  Colombia.  Argentlna.-and 
BrriZil.  'j'hcse  d3lepatlnns  have  bern  making 
agreements  to  purchase  commodities  at  a 
Irss  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  hoj>e  thut 
tiicy  can  destroy  the  established  trade  chan- 
nels and  markets.  There  is  no  indication 
that  such  activity  will  abate  in  the  near 
futtire.  In  fact,  In  a  report  made  recently 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rele.tlons  Ccmmlttee 
It  was  stated  that  "there  appears  to  be  no 
uoubt  that  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  economic 
oiicnslve  can  be  su.-laln^d  a:Td  even  In- 
creased." Our  policies  must  be  deel^ued  vo 
fi  astrnte  this  Soviet  ecououilc  oSenslve 
rath.-'r  than  facllitote  It. 

FKIFNCS    ANO     NEICHDOHS 

Recently,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Luis  Mv:iloz-!;xarin,  stated  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  too  often 
our  thinking  about  Latin  America  took  the 
following  lines:  "Yes,  Latin  America  Is  of 
great  importance  In  yjeace  or  war,  but  wc 
can  count  on  it  anyway.  They  are  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  They  are  as  much 
ag&inst  Communist  despotism  as  we  are. 
V.e  can  t.'ske  them  for  granted.  OI  course, 
v.'c  should  and  do  help  them,  tut  tl.e  situa- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  more 
urgent."  This  attitude  is  the  fundan-i;entf«l 
cause  of  unrest  among  our  friends  of  Latin 
America.  We  v.-ould  do  well  to  eradicate 
it  from  our  thinking. 

In  a  time  of  economic  recession,  there  Is 
always  a  tendency  to  adopt  policies  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  with  the  sole  object  of 
Increasing  the  number  of  Jobs  at  home  witii- 
out  regard  to  Vvliat  happens  elccwhere.  We 
have  tried  such  palliatives  before  and  found 
t'lcm  wanting.  I  hope  we  do  not  try  thcni 
again.  We  should  recogtilee  not  only  our 
responsibility  biit  our  cpp'>rtun;ty  to  stimu- 
late economic  activity  abroad,  especially  in 
Latin  America,  in  order  that  we  might  In- 
Eine  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  our  irlends 
as  well. 

V.'e  must  always  remember  al."=o  that  the 
lot  of  the  leader  of  the  world  i.i  not  always 
a  populsu-  one.  When  Britannia  ruled  the 
w.ives  and  v  as  the  leader  of  the  world,  a 
popular  pastime  consisted  In  twlstinc  the 
lion's  tail.  Nevertheless.  Brit-T.n  liad  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  it  is  that  for  wr. ich 
we  must  strive.  We  can  never  attain  that 
respect  or  retain  our  leadershio  ii  fur  poli- 
cies vacillate  or  if  we  blow  hot  and  cold  In 
such  vital  matters,  for  example,  as  reciprocal 
trade.  We  must  cxj^ect  f.nd  prepare  for  a 
long,  hard  pull  and  we  will  as  a  result  nei- 
ther be  overelated  or  overenthusiastic  by 
temix)rary  successes  cr  tiirx-suraged  by  tem- 
porary setbacks. 
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The  Significance   of  the  Mutual 
Security    Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscDNsiN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  6,  195S 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  not 
too  many  hours  the  .Senate  will  be  com- 
pleting ac'iion,  for  the  present,  on  our 
revised  version  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958.  H.  R.  12181.  The  bill  may 
not  incorporate  everything  which  we,  as 
individuals,  misht  like  to  have  in  it. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  ^'ood 
bill,  a  helpful  bill,  a  bill  which  will  serve 
as  another  landmark  for  the  Free  World. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  statement  and  an 
appended  article  with  rcsard  to  the  his- 
torical background  of  this  bill.  The  arti- 
cle was  a  column  in  yesterday's,  June  5, 
New  York  Times,  written  by  its  skilled 
ob.server.  Mr.  James  P.  Rest  on. 

The  article  pointed  out  that  yesterday 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  great 
speech  delivered  at  Harvard  University 
by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  That  his- 
toric address,  in  which  he  launched  the 
Marshall  plan,  signalized  a  constructive 
response  to  the  world  of  1947.  Today 
we  are  responding  to  the  world  of  1958 
and  the  world,  as  we  envision  it.  of  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  Mr.  Restons  profound 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Statembnt  bt  Senator  Wilet 

The  needs  of  mankind  change  with  each 
pn.sslng  year. 

Today,  as  Mr  Reston  points  out,  we  are 
confronted  with  new  need.s. 

Today,  the  principal  challenge  la  In  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

It  Is  there  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  mak- 
ing Its  principal  play  fur  penetration  and 
subversion. 

The  mutual  security  bill,  as  reported  from 
our  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
which  is  now  pending  before  us.  is  by  no 
means  the  only  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

OTHER  COMMITTEES  WILL  REVIEW  PERTINENT 
LEGISLATION 

On  the  contrary,  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  have  to  review  important  ele- 
ments of  legl.slatlon  which  can  also  help  us 
help  our  friends  in  the  Asian-Alrlcan-Middle 
Eastern  part  of  the  globe. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee will  be  reappraising  our  international 
credit  policy,  including  the  new  propo.sals 
for  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  he  ap- 
praising the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  Is  so  sicnitlcant,  especially  In 
terms  i)f  the  raw  materials  and  Cdnimotilties 
produced  bv  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  al.<;o 
he  looking  at  the  agricultural  phases  of  our 
overseas  programs. 

But  we.  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  so  far  as  our  own  vital  Juri.«dic- 
tion  is  concerned,  have  taken  an  important 
step  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  present 
time,  by  our  report  on  the  mutual  security 
bill. 


A  BEACON  or  DEMOCBACT  FOR  THE  WORLD 

But  dollars  alone  are  not  what  the  under- 
developed world  needs.  Of  course,  it  needs 
capital;  of  course,  it  needs  more  credit:  it 
needs  more  foreign  Investment;  It  needs 
more  trade. 

But  moit  of  all.  It  needs  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  land  of  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln. It  needs  the  guidance  which  can  come 
from  ours,  the  greatest  single  success  of  a 
people  who  was  once  under  foreign  colonial 
rule. 

There  Is  no  part  of  the  world  which  does 
not  recognize  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  American  Constitution 
were  destined  for  more  than  Americans 
alone. 

UNDERDEVELOrrO     WORLD     NEEDS     UNITED     STATES 
HEALTH  LEADERSHIP 

But  the  world  needs  more  than  dollars.  It 
needs  more  than  spiritual  guidance.  It 
needs  American  technical  assistance  as  well. 

One  of  tlie  phases  of  our  assistance  is  in 
the  form  of  health  aid. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
Icaf;vies'  attention  the  very  constructive 
comments  made  by  my  associate,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey,  on 
June  4. 

I  point  out  now  speclfleally  what  he  said 
on  page  10109  of  the  Concres.sional  Record. 

At  that  time,  my  Minnesota  neighbor  said 
that  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mid-East,  In 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  people,  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  what  is  considered 
almost  magical  cures  of  man's  Ills,  thanks 
to  the  medicines  which  we  are  making 
available  to  tliem. 

We  are  literally  saving  lives  in  the  millions, 
saving  them  from  killing,  crippling,  dis- 
abling diseases. 

There  is  no  good  reason  under  the  sun  why 
we  should  not  get  fair  credit  for  this  humani- 
tarian act  on  our  part. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  doing  It  to  get  credit. 
but  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  fall  to 
get  reasonable  recognition  In  the  process. 

IDENTIFY     AMERICAN     ORIGIN     OT    MEDICINES 

That  Is  why  my  Minnesota  associate  stated 
that  the  conference  report  which  we  will 
write  on  the  mutual-security  bill  should 
make  unmistakably  certain  this  fact:  In  the 
utilization  of  American  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams overseas — through  unilateral,  bilateral, 
or  multilateral  organizations.  It  is  es.sential 
that  the  American  origin  of  medicinal  sup- 
plies be  ab.soluiely  clearly  Identified  as  such. 

This  phase  was  written  up  in  Senate  Re- 
port 1627  on  page  24. 

However.  In  my  Judgment,  the  language 
therein  should  be  strengthened  and  made 
far  more  specific.  And  I  would  suggest  the 
following  language: 

"In  these  and  other  health  programs,  the 
administration  shall  consider  and  take  into 
account  by  appropriate  regulation  the  psy- 
chological value  of  emphasizing  the  Americaa 
origin  of  effective  medicines." 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  in  contact  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  to  make  very 
certain,  indeed,  that  this  Intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  fully 
realized  by  effective  regulation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Let  ixn  not  In  any  way  underestimate  the 
tremendous  significance  of  this  point. 

AMERICAN    AID    IN    THE    ANTIMALARIA    PROGRAM    IS 
ALREADY     WORLDWIDE 

Within  the  past  few  days,  a  cholera  epi- 
demic has  been  raging  in  Thailand— the  bul- 
wark of  our  SEA'IO  Alliance.  So,  we  have 
been  rushing  cholera  serum  there. 

No  one  can  now  foretell  what  the  ravages 
of  nature,  of  Insects,  of  bacteria  may  do  In 
the  future.  Therefore,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  not  only  fully  discharge  our  humanita- 
rian  res{xjnslbilitles.   but  that  we  discharge 


our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  as  the  donor 
nation,  as  well. 

We  liave  been  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  aiding  the  underdeveloped  world  from 
health  and  other  stRndix)lnt«. 

We  have  not  given  this  aid  merely  becau.ie 
we  are  in  competition  with  Russia.  We  have 
given  it  because  we  are  genuinely  moved  by 
the  ideals  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage 
which  remind  us  that  we  are.  Indeed,  our 
brother's  keeper. 

TOMOIUtOW'S    NFEDS    OF    THE    WORLD 

In  conclusion,  as  Mr.  Reston  Indicated, 
despite  11  years  of  generous  giving,  the  best 
laid  plans  "have  often  tended  to  go  a'glae " 

We  have  not  wrought  a  complete  cure  for 
mankind's  ills. 

But,  after  all,  how  could  we  possibly  expect 
to  do  so? 

The  weaknesses  of  mankind,  the  maldistri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  widespread  poverty, 
disease,  malnutrition — the  lack  of  educa- 
tion— these,  and  other  assorted  handicaps 
have  been  centuries  in  the  making. 

As  great  as  we  are,  we  cannot  transform 
the  world  overnight.  As  great  as  are  our  re- 
sources, we  cannot  carry  all  of  the  worlds 
burdens. 

But  we  can  do  our  part  We  are  doing  our 
part.  There  will  be  more  to  do  and.  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  and  should  do  it.  we  will. 

We  welcome  constructive  criticism  of  our 
present  programs  by  the  great  leaders  of  both 
major  political  parties.  Including  by  former 
public  servants  who  are  experienced  In  ad- 
ministering aid  programs. 

We  hope  to  be  as  adequate  In  1958  and 
1959  as  George  Marshall,  a  great  American, 
proved  to  be  In  1947. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  5.  1958) 
The  Best  Laid  Plans — Free  World's  Econ- 
omy   Still    in    Dlsarray    U    Ylars    After 
Marshall's  Speech 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  June  4 — The  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  European 
recovery  program  will  take  place  tomorrow 
amidst  new  complaints  and  fears  about  the 
economic  derangement  of  the  Free  World. 

Political  crises  come  and  go  In  France, 
Britain.  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Algeria.  India,  and 
a  lot  of  other  places,  but  economic  crises  are 
always  with  us.  particularly  when  the  United 
States  economy  wavers. 

When  Secretary  of  State  George  C  Mar- 
shall launched  the  Marshall  plan  at  Harvard 
on  June  6.  1947.  he  announced  its  purpose 
as  "the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the 
world."  And  he  added  that  United  States 
assistance  toward  this  end  "should  provide 
a  cure  rather  than  a  mere  palliative." 

In  terms  of  solving  the  European  balance- 
of-payments  problem  created  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  war  and  the  disorder  of  the 
prewar  trading  system,  the  Marshall  plan 
succeeded  more  dramatically  than  its  sixju- 
Bors  hoped  at  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  here  Is  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  who  Is  more  Interested  and  experi- 
enced in  economic  affairs  than  he  was  then, 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas 
Dillon  still  worrying  about  "the  revival  of 
a  working  economy"  in  the  Free  World. 

The  differences  between  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  1947  and  1958  are  greater  than  the 
similarities.  Eleven  years  ago,  Europe  did 
not  have  the  dollars  or  other  hard  curren- 
cies to  rebuild  her  industries  and  her  pre- 
war standiu-d  of  living. 

Today,  the  main  problem  lies,  not  In  West- 
ern Europe,  which  Is  now  operating  well 
beyond  the  prewar  industrial  standard,  but 
In  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

But  the  fear  Is  similar:  namely,  that  eco- 
nomic troubles  In  areas  coveted  by  Moscow 
are  creating  social  and  political  problems, 
which.  If  unsolved,  may  tip  the  power  bal- 
ance against  the  West. 
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Even  some  of  the  public  statements  of 
today  are  similar  to  the  cry  issued  by  General 
Marshall  at  Harvard  11  years  ago. 

"T  need  not  tell  you.  gentlemen,"  Secretary 
Marshall  told  the  Harvard  graduates,  'that 
the  world  situation  is  very  serious  •  •  •.  In 
many  countries,  confidence  In  the  local  cur- 
rency has  been  severely  rhalcen.  •  •  •  Long- 
standing commercial  ties,  private  Institu- 
tions, banks.  ln.surancc  companies,  and  ship- 
ping companies  have  disappeared,  through 
lOM  of  capital,  absorption  through  oiitlonali- 
zatlon.  or  by  simple  de.siruction." 

He  emphasized  that  the  prewar  comnerclal 
system  that  had  nourished  Europe  h.»d 
broken  down,  and  he  called  for  United  States 
aid  and  International  cociJcratlon  t )  produce 
a  new  system. 

"Our  policy."  he  said.  "Is  directed  not 
BgaiM-t  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against 
hunger.  p)overty.  desperation,  and  chnos.  It.s 
puri>ose  should  be  the  revival  of  a  working 
economy  In  the  world  so  as  to  permit  the 
emergence  of  political  and  social  institutions 
In  which  free  liistltuttons  can  exist." 

Such  assistance.  I  am  convinced,  murt  not 
be  on  a  piecemeal  basts,  as  various  crises 
develop  Any  assistance  that  this  Govern- 
ment may  render  In  the  future  should  pro- 
vide a  cure  rather  than  a  mere  palliative. 

This,  of  courjp.  Is  precisely  wh.Tt  Under 
Secretary  Dillon  Is  still  trying  to  do:  He  is 
trying  to  get  away  from  palliatives  and  find 
long-term  cures,  he  is  seeking  to  avoid 
piecemeal  solutions;  he  Is  looking  for  the 
revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world. 


Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  In  a  remarkable  and 
largely  ignored  speech  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  the  other  day,  struck  a  similar 
note. 

"We  sre  witnessing,"  he  said,  "the  last 
Btfiges  of  the  old  worldwide,  self-regulating, 
Iniernntional  trade  and  Investment  system, 
which  we  In  America  have  largely  taken  for 
granted. 

"At  the  same  time,  as  It  recedes,  we  see, 
expandin;^,  eager  to  take  its  place,  the  new 
Communist  technlqiies  of  grants,  gifts, 
loan.":,  trade,  aid,  barter,  technical  assistance, 
raw  materials  at  cost,  or  plain  dumping,  all 
bent  to  the  same  purpose — the  reinforcement 
of  Communist  power." 

He  noted  that  all  this  was  fciking  place 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  United  States 
need  for  scctire  trade  abroad  and  for  steady 
access  to  foreign  materials  wa-s  growing  In 
proportion  to  Us  soaring  population  and  di- 
minishing resources. 

"We  are  headed  for  a  new  crisis,"  he  pro- 
claimed, "one  no  less  dire  than  the  crisis  of 
1917,  and  no  less  certain  to  lead  to  catas- 
trophe unless  we  act  in  time." 

Accordingly,  he  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  committee  of  experts,  similar  to  the  one 
that  laid  tlie  groundwork  for  the  Marsliall 
plan  11  years  ago.  This,  he  proposed,  should 
work  out.  not  a  European  econ.nnc  recovery 
plan,  but  a  long-range  economic  recovery 
plan,  to  secure  in  the  whole  Free  World  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  Joint  negcniallons 
for  a  low-tariff  or  free  trade  area.  Joint  un- 
dertakings of  a  long-range  aid  and  Invest- 


ment program,  and  Joint  agreement  on 
adequate  working  capital  for  world  trade 
and  convertibility. 

Under  Secretary  Dillon  shares  some,  but 
rot  all.  of  Mr.  Ste\enson's  concern.  It  Is 
becoming  plain,  as  Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr.  of 
this  newspaper  has  pointed  out.  that  devel- 
opment programs  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  cannot  proceed  as  fast  as  political  sta- 
bility  requires,    without   further   help. 

Mr.  Dillon  accepts  this  view.  He  agre23 
that  the  help  must  come  mainly  from  the 
United  States.  This  can  be  provided  by 
more  straight  foreign  aid  through  such  de- 
vices as  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  or  balance-of-payment 
loans  through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  G.  Acheson  are  pointing  out 
that  If  the  United  States  were  exportm,! 
capital  today  to  the  extent  that  Britain  did 
prior  to  the  First  World  War,  we  would  be 
exporting  the  equivalent  of  about  two  full 
Marshall  plans  each  year. 

They  are  obviously  more  ambitious  In 
their  plans  than  Is  Mr.  Dillon,  who  has  to 
fit  his  Ideiis  to  the  Treasury,  but  the  main 
point  Is  that  he,  no  less  than  they.  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  new  initiatives 
and  new  resourceful  ideas. 

In  short,  he  Is  saying  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  cure  Secretary  Marshall 
talked  about  11  years  ago,  and  that,  unless 
we  do — again  as  Mr,  Marshall  said — the  con- 
sequences for  the  Free  World  in  its  strurgle 
against  communism  will  be  grave  indeed. 


SENATE 

Mosnw,  Jim:  9,  19.")S 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  cflercd  the  followlns 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  facing  the 
waiting  tasks  of  aiiotiier  week,  make  u.s 
pratefully  mindful  that  upon  the  free  .soil 
of  this  continent  our  fathers  with  holy 
toil  reared  a  house  of  faith  hallowed  by 
Thy  name.  In  thi.s  violent  hour  of  hu- 
man destiny,  save  us  from  sunenderino: 
to  cynicism  becau-^  of  human  evil  and 
because  of  beinor  made  men  of  little 
faiili  by  human  folly. 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  In  our 
common  life,  even  with  all  its  .sordid  fail- 
ures; and  in  tlie  heart  of  the  whole  cos- 
mic scheme  help  us  to  feci  the  pull  of  a 
iesistles.s  power  th.it  makes  for  love  and 
righteousness  more  con.stant  than  the 
stars.  With  the  combined  hopes  of 
those  who  are  free  and  who  yearn  to  be 
free,  turnin;^  in  terror  from  a  future 
witliout  good  will,  we  would  offer  our 
Nation,  not  as  a  chalice  of  piivihf;e  and 
of  pride,  but  as  a  channel  of  mercy,  help, 
and  healing,  tliat  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  may  be  blest:  In  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
ond  by  unanimous  consent,  the  rcadmg 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  6,  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
£.nd    by    unanimous   consent,    the    Sub- 


committee on  Reorganisation  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


Or.DER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL 
OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LI^^^TATION   of  debate 

MORNING  HOUR 


DURING 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ai>k  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewitli  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION   AND   SALE   OF 
SUPERLINER  PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  with  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1673,  House 
bill  11451.  to  authorize  the  construction 
and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
of  a  superliner  passenger  vessel  equiva- 
lent to  the  steamship  United  States,  and 
a  superliner  passenger  vessel  for  opera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President,  at  this  time 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1673,  House 
bill  11451. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  sale  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  a  super- 
liner passenger  vessel  equivalent  to  the 
steamship  United  States,  and  a  super- 
liner pa,«;.senger  vassel  for  operation  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  I  wish  to  announce  that,  following 
consideration  of  Calendar  1673,  House 
bill  11451.  we  expect  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  Calendar  1683,  Senate  bill  3651. 
to  make  equity  capital  and  long-term 
credit  more  readily  available  for  small- 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  event  the  Senate  is  able 
to  complete  its  action  on  Calendar  1673. 
House  bill  11451,  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour,  we  expect  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed then  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  3651. 

I  am  attempting  to  work  out  some  con- 
flicts with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart].  If  we  can  do  that,  we 
may  pass  over  Calendar  1673,  House  bill 
11451,  if  it  appears  that  its  consideration 
will  take  some  time,  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1C83,  Senate 
bill  3651. 

Thereafter,  we  expect  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar 1659,  House  bill  7953,  to  faciliute 
and  simplify  the  work  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  Calendar 
1660,  House  bill  5497,  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act;  Calendar  1670,  Senate  bill 
2419,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;   and  Calendar   1671, 
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i  I  i  Senate  bill  3058.  to  amend  the  act  reeu- 
latins  thf  bringing  of  actions  for  dam- 
ages ayainst  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  February  28,  1933.  These 
measures  previously  have  been  listed  for 
consideration. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  appro- 
nriation  bills  which  we  expect  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  as  soon  as  we  can 
obtain  clearance,  or  as  soon  as  they 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  rule. 


m- 


JAMES  M.  BARNES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
learned  this  morning  of  the  death  of 
former  Representative  James  M. 
Barnes,  of  Illinois.  I  knew  him  well, 
both  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  when  he  was  an  asf.istant 
to  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  He 
was  a  generous,  warmhearted  man, 
who  devoted  his  efforts  to  his  country. 

My  thouRhts  and  my  prayers  are  with 
his  prieving  survivors.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT    pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  followinp  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   Prior   to  Restoration   or   Balances, 
Department  of  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Ene;ineer  Comptroller, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army.  tran.«"mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port prior  to  restoration  of  balances,  of  that 
Department,  as  of  May  1,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  repnart »  :  to  the  ConiniUtee 
on   Oovernnient  Operations. 

Audit   Report   on    Panama    Canai,   Company 
AND  Canal  Zone  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur.suant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1957  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petition  of  Harold  L. 
Johnson,  of  Baldwin  Park.  Calif.,  relating' 
to  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BERNER  FARMERS 

UNION        LOCAL.        CLEARWATER 

COUNTY.    MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Berner  Farmers 
Union  Local  c'  Clearwater  County, 
Minn.,  urginp;  all  wheat  producers  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  wheat  election  to  be 
held  on  June  20. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
app'opriately  referred. 

There  beinpr  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
t.an  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  wheat  Is  produced  by  some 
farmers  In  the  county  and  the  crop  Is  Im- 
portant to  this  community  and  county;  and 

Whereas  the  price  of  wheat  In  1959  will  be 
directly  aflfected  by  the  results  of  the  June 
20  wheat  election;  and 

Whereas  a  vote  In  favor  of  wheat  supports 
and  marketing  quotas  for  1959  will  make  a 
difference  of  about  80  cents  a  bushel  In  the 
price  of  wheat  for  the  farmer;   and 

Whereas  this  mean.s  that  with  expected 
1959  production,  sotne  $60,896  will  be  at  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  vote  In  this 
county  alone;  and 

Whereas  a  lowering  of  farm  prices  on 
wheat  or  other  commodities  can  only  result 
in  loss  of  purchasing  power,  a  slump  in  busi- 
ness and  employment  In  our  rural  trade 
centers;   and 

Whereas  a  large  volume  of  necessary  farm 
purchases  for  repairs,  replacements,  and  Im- 
provements Ifi  being  delayed  by  the  lack  of 
farm  buyliiR   power:    and 

Whereas  nothing  would  be  solved  by  end- 
ing firm  supports  and  marketing  quotas  on 
wheat,  since  surpluses  cannot  be  cured  by 
expanding  prtductlon.  and  farm  Income  can- 
not be  raised  by  lowering  prices:  Now  there- 
fore, be   It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Berner  Farmers  Union  Local  of  Clearwater 
County.  State  of  Minnesota,  urge  all  wheat 
producers  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  election 
to  be  held  on  June  20  and  that  they  vote  In 
favor  of  price  supports  and  mnrketlng  quotas 
on  the   1959  crop;    and  be  It   ftirther 

Resolved.  That  we  urce  farmers,  business- 
men, workers,  and  all  other  persons  Interest- 
ed In  the  prosperity  of  this  ci)mmunlty,  unite 
In  seeking  an  Impioved  farm  program,  seek- 
ing to  achieve  parity  prices  for  wheat  ftnd 
other  farm  commodities;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
given  to  newspapers  In  this  area,  and  be  sent 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  In  Con- 
gress from  Minnesota  and  to  other  Interested 
officials. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP  NEW 
JERSEY  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jcr.sey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  present  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  LeRi.sIature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  favorintj  the  creation  of 
two  additional  standard  metropolitan 
areas  for  New  Jersey.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conctir- 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent   Resolution    19 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Federal  Committee  on  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan   Areas    and    New    Jersey    Members    of 
Congress  to  create  two  additional  standard 
metropolitan  areas  for  New  Jersey 
Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
With  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Standard    Metropolitan    Areas,    is    presently 
revising    the    list    of    standard    metropolitan 
areas  as  heretufore  designated  and  Is  adding 
such    new    metropolitan    areas    as    may    be 
found   consl.stent    with    chnnijed    conditions. 
In   preparation  for   the    1960   Federal   census; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  most 
urbanized  In  the  Nation,  Is  presently  enjoy- 
ing only  2  such  ratings,  to  wit:  Trenton,  our 
state  capital,  and  Atlantic  City,  our  na- 
tionally-known seashore  resort;    and 


Whereas  the  cltM  Of  Newark,  the  largest 
In  northern  New  Jt9waf,  with  a  population 
of  over  450.000,  and  Camden,  the  largest  In 
southern  New  Jersey,  with  a  p<jpulatlon  of 
over  125,000,  qualify  In  their  own  right, 
but,  because  of  their  proximity  respectively 
to  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have,  for  the  past  27  years,  been  without 
the  many  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  rat- 
ing, and  have.  In  fact,  been  blacked  out  by 
being  treated  as  parts  nf  the-e  2  giant  metro- 
politan areas  having  as  their  central  core, 
cities  located  outside  the  tHjundarles  of  this 
State:   and 

Whereas  the  cities  of  Newark  and  Camden 
have  both  greatly  expanded  their  areas  of 
economic  influence  and  have  long  since  met 
and  surpassed  all  the  usual  Federal  require- 
ments of  qualification  as  Independent 
metrop<-)Utan  areas;  and 

Whereas  these  cities  are  In  fact  experi- 
encing today  tremendous  urban  renewal  un- 
dertakings in  their  downtown  districts,  thus 
making  them  more  Important  than  ever  to 
their  constantly  expanding  suburban  en- 
vironment; and 

Whereas  these  two  New  Jersey  cities,  If 
they  were  presently  rated  Independently  of 
their  geographical  proximity  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  respectively,  would  be  well 
up  on  the  list  of  over  150  cities  enjoying  the 
economic,  planning,  and  many  other  twne- 
flts  deriving  from  a  metropolitan  area  rat- 
ing:  Now.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Neiv  Jersey  [the  general  assejnbly  concur- 
ring), That  the  New  Jersey  Legl.'ilature  as- 
sembled in  Trenton,  at  Its  1958  session, 
hereby  urges  the  Federal  Bureati  of  the 
Biidget  and  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  to  establish 
forthwith,  for  the  cities  of  Newark  and 
Camden.  Independent  standard  metropoli- 
tan area  ratings  separately  and  apart  from 
their  giant  neighbors;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  o>ir  New  Jersey  delegation 
In  Congress  be  asked  to  lend  such  aid  and 
support  to  this  request  as  will  bring  about 
as  quickly  as  possible  this  vitally  impor- 
tant objective. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  followuig  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLu\ND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  2^62.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Htisan  Mu- 
hammad Tiro  (  Rept    No.  1661 )  : 

S  2860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Susana 
Clara  Magalona  (Kept  No   1662); 

S  2941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Pavla 
(John  J.  Currv)   (Rept   No.  1663  ) ; 

S.2943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Letltla  Ol- 
teanu  (Rept.  No.  1664); 

S.  3021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slanlslawa 
Wojczul  (Rept    No.  1665)  ; 

S.  3131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Amlle  Hatem 
and  Linda  Hatem  (Rept    No    16G6); 

S.  3276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Ebert 
and  his  wife,  Gertrude  Ebert  (Rept.  No. 
1667): 

S.  3354  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puad  E  Kat- 
tuah  (Rept    No.  16681  ; 

H.  R.  7917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Hacusserman  (Rept    No.  1669): 

H  R.  10035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Feder- 
Ico  Luss  (Rept.  No.  1670);  and 

H.  J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens  (Rept   No   1659). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary,    with    an    amendment: 

S  3010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Mar- 
arac   (Rept.  No.  1671 ); 

S  3192  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edeltraud 
Maria  Tlieresla  Collom   (Rept.  No    1672); 

B.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Andre 
Paris  (Rept    No.  1673);  and 
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S  342L  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Nagy   (Rept.   No.    1674). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  13.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  Cheng 
Wu  and  his  wife.  Edith  Wu.  and  their  two 
sons,  Hsiu-Kwang  Wu  und  Hslu-Huang  Wu 
(Rept    No.  1678) ; 

H.  J  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens   (Rept.  No.   1675); 

H.  J  Res  576  Joint  resolution  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens   (Rept.  No.  1676>;  and 

H  J  Res  580.  Joint  r«  solution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain   aliens   (R?pt.  No.   1677). 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  f-om  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3141  A  bill  to  authorize  acquisition  by 
the  Administrator  of  Gei  eral  Services  of  cer- 
tain land  and  lmprovein>  uts  thereon  located 
within  the  area  of  New  York  Avenue  and  F 
Street  and  17th  and  18t^  Streets  NW  ,  In  the 
Dl.^trlct   of  Columbia    (Rept.   No    1679); 

S  3677.  A  bin  to  ext  'nd  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  resi)ect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  anil  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments  (Rept.  No. 
1680) :   and 

S  3873.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Federal  property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Interchange  of  Insj  ectlon  services  be- 
tween executive  agoncles  and  the  furnishing 
Of  such  services  by  one  executive  agency  to 
another,  without  reimbursement  or  transfer 
of  funds   (Rept    No.  168:) 

By  Mr  McCLEXLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3142.  A  bin  to  I  mend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrf  tlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  autnorlty  to  lease  out 
Federal  building  sites  ui.tll  needed  for  con- 
struction purposes  and  he  act  of  June  24, 
1948  (62  Stat  644).  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1682). 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  .SUSPENSION  OP 
DEPORTATION  OP  A  CERTAIN 
ALIEN— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary,  I  report 
an  original  concurrent  resolution,  with- 
drawing suspension  cf  deportation  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  Anp el-Moreno,  and  I 
submit  a  report  <No.  1660  •  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  p  o  tempore.  The 
rejxirt  will  be  received,  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  concurrent  rc-^olution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  92)  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurriig) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  wltl  section  246  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.  S.  C.  A.  1256  (a)),  withdraws  the  sus- 
pension of  depKjrtatlon  1 1  the  case  of  Jesus 
Angel-Moreno  (A  80657111  which  was  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
approved  by  the  Congress 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduc(  d.  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unaniiriou.s  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refened  as  follows; 

By  Mr  FREAR: 
8,  3SC2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  so  aa  to  provide  for  non- 
recognitlon  of  gain  or  lo.««  upon  certain  du- 
ll ibutions  Of  Stock  made  pursuant  to  orders 


enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Frear  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE; 
S  3963.  A  bin  to  provide  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram for  basic  agricultural  commodities 
under  which  excessive  and  burdensome  Fed- 
eral controls  on  agriculture  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  under  which  American  agricul- 
ture will  be  restored  to  a  free  enterprise 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (by  request)  : 
S.3934.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Page    A. 
Wilson:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    IVES: 
S  3965.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Edward  G. 
Woroslla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRICKER: 
S  3966    A    bin    to   amend   Public  Law  85- 
422;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
S  39C7.  A  bin  authorizing  the  enlargement 
of   the   harbor    on    the   Mississippi   River    at 
Redwing,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

S.  3968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conferring 
of  an  award  to  be  known  as  the  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  Angel -Moreno,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

<See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  where  it  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


TAX    TREATMENT    OP    STOCK    RE- 
CEIVED THROUGH  INVOLUNTARY 
DISTRIBUTIONS      REQUIRED      BY 
ANTITRUST  PROCEEDINGS 
Mr.  FREAR.     Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  introduce  a  bill,  and,  in  that  connec- 
tion,  to   speak   for   not   longer   than   8 
minutes.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FREAR,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  provide  for 
nonrecognition  of  gain  or  loss  upon  cer- 
tain distributions  of  stock  made  pursu- 
ant to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  preceding 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  REconD. 

The  bill  (S.  3962)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  for  nonrecognition  of  gain  or 
loss  upon  certain  distribution  of  stcx;k 
make  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Frkar, 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on  disposition 
of  property)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"PART    IX DISTRIBt'TIONS    PUTISUANT    TO    ORDERS 

ENFORCING     THE     ANTITRUST    LAWS 

"Sec.  1111,  Distribution  of  stock  pursuant 
to  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"Sec.  1111.  Distribution    of    stock    pursuant 
to    order    eiiforclng    the    antl- 
truKt  laws, 
"(a)    Effect  on  dlrtrlbutees: 
"(1)    General   rule:    If   a   corporation    (re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  "distributing 
corporation')     distributes    to    a    shareholder, 
with  respect  to  its  stock  held  by  such  share- 
holder, stock  which,  when  distributed  to  the 
distributee,  is  divested  stock   (as  defined  In 
subsection    (d))    then  no  gain  or  loss  shall 
be  recognized  to  (and  no  amount  shall  be  in- 
cludible In  the  Income  of)   such  shareholder 
on  the  receipt  of  such  divested  stock. 

"(2)  Non  pro  rata  distribution,  etc.:  Para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
the  following: 

"(A)  whether  or  not  the  distribution  U 
pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  distributing  corporation,  and 

"(Bi  whether  or  not  the  shareholder  sur- 
renders stock  In  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion. 

"(3)  Distributions  to  avoid  Federal  Income 
tax:  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
transaction  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
which  Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  distributing  corporation  or  of 
the  corporation  whose  stock  Is  distributed, 
or  both  (but  the  mere  fact  that  either  cor- 
poration has  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  trans- 
action Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  either  corporation,  or  both). 

"(4)  Distributions  Involving  gift  or  com- 
pensation: In  the  case  of  a  distribution  to 
which  paragraph   ( 1  )    applies,  but  which — 

••(A)  Results  in  a  gift,  see  section  2501, 
and  following,  or 

"(B)  Has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, see  section  61  (a)   (1). 

"(b)  Basis  of  property  acquired  In  distri- 
butions: If.  by  reason  of  subsection  (a),  gain 
or  loss  Is  not  recognized  with  respect  to  the 
receipt  of  divested  stock,  then,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate— 

"(1)  If  the  divested  stock  Is  received  by  a 
shareholder  without  the  surrender  by  such 
shareholder  of  stock  in  the  distributing  cor- 
poration, the  basis  of  such  divested  stock 
and  of  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  It  Is 
distributed  shall.  In  the  distributee's  hands. 
be  determined  by  allocating  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  stock  with  respect  to  which 
the  distribution  was  received  between  such 
Stock  and  the  divested  stock  received:  or 

"(2)  if  the  divested  stock  is  received  by  a 
shareholder  In  exchange  for  stock  in  the 
distributing  corporation,  the  basis  of  the  di- 
vested stock  shall.  In  the  distributee  s  hands, 
be  the  same  as  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
stock  exchanged  therefor. 

"(c)  Allocation  of  earnings  and  profits: 
"(1)  Allocation  In  certain  corporate  sep- 
arations.— In  the  case  of  a  distribution  or 
exchange  under  subsection  (a)  of  stock  in 
a  controlled  corporation,  proper  allocation 
with  respect  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
distributing  corporation  and  the  controlled 
corporation  shall  be  made  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"(2)  Definition  of  controlled  corpora- 
tion:   For   purposes   of   paragraph    (1),   the 
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turm  'controlled  corpornllon'  mcrvn«  ft  cnr- 
porntlon  with  respect  to  which  Bt  len«f,  BO 
IMircent  or  the  totiit  combined  voting  power 
ot  nit  cliMtCM  of  stock  entUlod  to  vote  and 
nt  Icaxt  80  pprcenl  of  the  totiil  number  of 
•  liiirci  or  till  other  cUmiM  of  ilock  1»  owned 
by  the  cJlHtrlbiiUiig  corporation. 

•■(d)  Dcnnltl(jn  of  dlvcdicd  ■lock;  For 
purponci  of  this  section,  the  term  'divested 
»to(  k'  means  stock  which  la — 

"(1)  The  subject  of  (i  Jvidgment,  decree, 
or  other  order  of  n.  court  or  of  n  commission 
or  board  authorl/od  to  enforce  compllmuo 
\n  n  suit  or  other  priKPedlm^  bro^mht  by  the 
Vnlted  Otstes  or  sii'h  n  conunl««lon  or  omird 
under  the  Shernuai  Act  (26  Hi.it  20».  IS 
U,  8.  C.  see.  1  7,  un  nmeiKUid)  itiul  the  C'luy- 
ton  Act  (38  Btiit  730.  IS  U.  S.  O,  MC.  12  21. 
A*  amended),  nnd 

"(2)  Distributed  by  the  dlhtribuMMR  cor- 
poriiilon  pursuant  to  a  juclBmenf.  decice,  or 
order  entered  nfer  June  1,  1058,  In  such 
BUlt  or  proceeding.  If  cuch  Judtjment,  decree, 
or  order — 

"(At  Directs  the  distributing  corporation 
to  divest  It.^elf  of  puch  stock. 

"(B)  Bpeclflea  und  Itemizes  the  stock  to  be 
divested. 

"(C)  Recites  that  such  divestment  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act, 
or  both,  and 

"(D)  Recites  that  nonrecofrnltlon  of  gain 
pursuant  to  section  1111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  required  fo  reach  an 
equitable  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  In  such 
suit  or  proceedlnR. 

"(e)  Cross-reference: 

"For  determination  of  the  period  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  divested  stock  received 
in  a  distribution  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies,  see  section  1223  (1)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1223  (1)  (B)  of  such 
code  (relating  to  holding  period  of  property) 
la  amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
word  "applies"  the  following:  "or  section 
1111." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subi~hapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  such  code  Is  ainrnded  by  add- 
In??  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  IX — Distributions  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws." 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distributions 
of  divested  stock  (as  defined  in  section  1111 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  added  by  the  flrst  section  of  this  act) 
made  after  June  1,  1958. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  have  just  introduced  would  correct 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  inequity 
in  our  tax  laws.  This  bill  would  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  Government's 
antitrust  policy  without  doinK  a  grave 
injustice  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  shareholders  in  business  corpora- 
tions. 

Under  the  bills  provisions,  stock  re- 
ceived through  involuntary  distributions 
requiied  by  antitrust  proceedings  would 
be  given  the  same  tax  treatment  that 
Congress  has  piovided  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  involuntary  distributions  to 
stockholders  in  public  utilities  and  bank 
holding  companies.  There  would  be  no 
exemptions  from  capital-pains  tax  upon 
the  subsequent  sale  of  the  stock,  but  it.s 
receipt  would  not  be  subject  to  tax  a.s 
ordinary  income. 

There  l.s  ample  precedent  for  thl«  pro- 
j>o«cd  leiilfllntlon.  nnd  the  need  for  it  has 
b«en  clearly  demonstrated  by  develop- 
ments In  the  Du  Pont-Ocncral  Motors 
juUitrust  huit.  In  n  new  liUci'prt'tutlon 
of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Su- 
pi'eme  Court  held,  some  40  years  after 
the  fact,  that  the  D  i  Pont  Cj  s  acquisi- 


tion of  23  percent  of  General  Motors  con- 
.stltutps  ft  reasonable  probability  that  Du 
Pont  Is  likely  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of 
General  Motors'  purchases  of  fabrics 
und  finishes. 

To  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cree, the  Department  of  Ju;.Uce  has 
asked  the  Court  to  order  the  sale,  on 
behalf  of  certain  shareholders,  of  one- 
third  of  Du  Pont  s  General  Motors  stock, 
and  distribution  of  the  remainder  to 
other  shareholders  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
over  a  lO-year  period.  A  luliiiK  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  shows  that 
this  would  Inflict  a  haiiih.  unju.stlflcd 
tax  penalty  of  more  than  $680  million  on 
the  more  than  185,000  common  block- 
holders  of  Du  Pont. 

Economic  consequences  even  more 
drastic  would  be  felt,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  millions  of  Americans  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  Court  has  been 
told  that  independent  financial  analysts 
estimate  that  sales  of  Du  Pont  and  Gen- 
eral Motois  stock,  resulting  from  adop- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
posal, could  result  in  a  market  value 
loss  of  $5  billion  to  the  900,000  stock- 
holders of  the  2  companies,  including 
banks,  insurance  companies,  colleges 
and  universities,  labor  unions,  pension 
trusts,  and  charitable  institutions.  Both 
companies,  I  believe,  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  raising  new  capital  for 
busine.ss  expansion,  and  the  entire  stock 
market  could   be   adversely   affected. 

Under  existing  law,  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  shows,  there 
even  is  a  built-in  discrimination  as  be- 
tween Du  Pont  stockholdeis.  While 
corporate  stockholders  would  pay  a  tax 
of  about  16  cents  a  share  for  General 
Motors  stock  distributed  to  them,  indi- 
vidual stockholders  would  pay  from  $6 
to  $30  a  share,  depending  upon  their  top 
tax  bracket,  and  assuming  a  market 
price  of  $35  for  General  Motors  stock. 
This  unequal  treatment  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  our  tax  laws  were  not  designed 
to  deal  with  situations  arising  from  re- 
cent interpretation  and  administration 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  tills  situa- 
tion, for  nearly  15.000  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders are  citizens  of  Delaware  and, 
therefore,  my  constituents.  I  may  say 
some  stockholders  reside  in  Michirran, 
the  State  of  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  McNmvi\r.\I.  The  vast  majority, 
Mr.  President,  are  employees  who  work 
in  the  company's  three  Delaware  plants, 
the  home  offices,  and  in  the  great  re- 
search laboratories  at  Wilmington. 
Certainly  they  can  ill  afford  to  have 
their  savings  stripped  away,  especially 
when  they  have  committed  no  wrong 
under  any  law. 

The  other  170.000  stockholders  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  are  found  In  each  of  our 
48  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  are  more  than  3.000 
In  Florida,  over  7.000  In  Illlnol.s:  nearly 
18.000  In  Pennsylvania:  more  than  3.000 
in  Tennessee;  and  well  over  6,000  In 
Virginia.  These  are  the  people  who 
would  be  pennll/ed  In  carrying  out  the 
antitrust  policy  under  present  tax  laws. 

While  lt«  headquarters  are  In  Dela- 
ware, Du  Pont  Is  a  national  company. 
The  73  plants  In  which  this  company 
manufacturers     Us    chemical     products 


me  locRled  in  2fl  States.  Tliere  are  5 
In  Tennessee.  10  in  New  Jersey,  5  in 
Vlrulnla.  4  In  Texas. 

'1  he  ramincatlons  of  this  situation  go 
far  beyond  the  Du  Pont  cn.se.  Thus.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  Is  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  American  Investors, 
Hundreds  of  our  corporations  have  ac- 
quired stock  In  other  companies,  and  the 
lime  may  come  when  the  same  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Clayton  Act  will  be  applied 
to  them.  If  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
have  Du  Pont  and  other  companies  get 
rid  of  f.uch  invc'  iments.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  provide  the  same  means  of  doing 
this  without  injury  to  ituiocent  citizens 
that  it  has  acknowIedKcd  In  comparable 
situations  In  the  post. 

As  recently  ns  1956  Connress  pnR.sed. 
and  the  President  signed,  the  Dank 
Holding  Company  Act,  which  provides 
tax  treatment  .similar  to  the  provisions  in 
my  bill  for  disti  ibuuons  required  by  that 
act. 

As  long  ago  as  1938.  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  Justice  William  O  Douglas,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  Congress  provided 
similar  treatment  for  sales  or  distribu- 
tions made  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the 
SEC  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  tax  on  sales  or 
exchanges  involving  radio  and  television 
stations,  made  to  effect  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Tims,  where  Congress  has  enacted  new 
law  in  the  public  interest,  it  has  taken 
steps  to  protect  our  citizens  from  unjusti- 
fied taxation  In  the  antitrust  field,  how- 
ever. Congress  has  written  statutes  so 
broad  as  to  virtually  delegate  its  law- 
making powers  to  the  judiciary.  Only 
Congress,  however,  has  the  power  to 
remedy  tax  injustices. 

My  bill  would  extend  to  antitrust  pro- 
ceedings the  protection  for  citizens  which 
Congress  has  insisted  upon  in  the  prece- 
dents mentioned.  I  urge  its  enactment, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  individuals  who 
would  be  affected,  but  to  eliminate  fears 
and  uncertainty  which  could  contribute 
to  the  worsening  of  the  business  reces- 
sion. 


AGRICULTURAL  INCOME  EX3UALIZA- 
TION   ACT   OF   1958 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
embodying  the  new  national  farm  plan 
which  I  propo.sed  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate  on  April  23.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  lay  on  the  table  for  5 
days  in  order  that  any  Senator  desiring 
to  join  in  spon.'.oring  it  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  .so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill,  entitled  the  "Agricultural  Income 
Fxiuallzatlon  Act  of  1958."  proposes  to 
fiee  the  Nation's  economy  of  abortive 
farm  laws  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  disastrous  agricultural  depres- 
sion, and  to  restore  American  agricul- 
ture to  a  free-enterprise  basis,  bolstered 
by  a  system  of  compensatoi-y  payments. 
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Its  objectives  are  to  let  the  farmer  farm, 
to  guarantee  the  farmer  his  proportlon- 
ulL*  hhare  of  the  national  Income,  and  to 
place  American  agricultural  commodities 
l/ack  on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
p/it-es. 

Under  the  Talmadge  farm  plan,  the 
farmer  would  be  permitted  to  grow  as 
much  of  any  basic  commodity  as  he  de- 
tUcs  and  to  sell  It  as  he  pleases.  It 
would  provide  for  the  payment  by  the 
rederal  Government  to  the  farmer  of  the 
dHferenrc  between  the  price  he  receives 
and  100  percent  of  parity  on  that  por- 
tion of  his  crop  which  would  be  con- 
hiimed  In  this  country. 

The  reaction  of  farmers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  my  jjroposal  ha;s  been  over- 
whelmingly favorable,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  careful  study  of  the  mattei , 
that  it  offers  the  only  ultimate  means  by 
which  the  farm  economy  of  the  Nation 
can  be  restored. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  prove 
to  be  the  basis  for  a  new  faim  program 
on  which  all  Senators — both  tho:;e  from 
farm  and  those  from  urban  States — c?,n 
agree,  in  order  that  desperately  needed 
new  farm  legislation  may  be  enacted  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  Record  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  if  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
Cited  M  the  "Agricultural  Income  Equaliza- 
tion Act  of  1958." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY     AND    PURPOSE 

Src.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  aflord  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  legislative  protec- 
tion and  assistance  cqvUvalent  to  that  re- 
ceived by  other  segments  of  the  national 
economy  It  Is  recognized  that  previous 
farm  legislation  has  failed  to  achieve  that 
end.  and  that  a  policy  of  reduced  acreage  and 
reduced  prices  leads  only  to  reducing  farm 
Income  to  a  dlsa-strous  level.  Therefore,  it 
Is  the  purpose  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  act  to  free  the 
Nation's  economy  of  the  bvirdens  of  abortive 
farm  laws  and  to  restore  American  agricul- 
ture to  a  free-enterprise  basis  bolstered  by  a 
system  of  compensatory  payments.  The  ob- 
jectives of  Congress  in  so  doing  are  ( 1  (  to 
let  the  farmer  farm.  (2)  guarantee  the  farm- 
er his  proportionate  share  of  the  national 
Income,  and  (3)  place  American  agricultural 
commodities  back  on  tiie  world  market  at 
competitive  prices.  ' 

DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION    QUOTA 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  each 
year  a  domestic  consumption  quota  for  each 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  Such  quota 
shall  be  proclaimed  In  terms  of  pounds,  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts,  bush- 
els, in  the  case  of  corn  and  wheat;  and  bales. 
In  the  case  of  cotton.  The  domestic  con- 
sumption quota  for  any  year  for  any  such 
commrxllty  shall  be  the  amount  of  such  com- 
modity consumed  domestically  during  the 
Immediate  preceding  year.  Proclamatloni 
made  by  the  Secretary  puriusnt  to  thU  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  at  such  times  M  he  deems 
appropriate. 

AcalONMENT      AND      DrTESMIMATIOW      OP      FARM 
DOMESTIC    raODUCTIOM    QUOTAS 

Sbc  4  (•)  The  Secretary  shall  assign 
each  year,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
to  every  eligible  farm  on  which  U  produced 
a   basic  agricultural  commodity,  a  domestic 


production  quota  for  such  commodity.  The 
domestic  production  quota  for  any  such  farm 
with  re«pect  to  any  such  commodity  ithall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  terms  -<f 
poundn.  In  the  cmc  of  totancco,  rice,  nnd  pea- 
nuts;  bushels.  In  the  case  of  corn  und  wheat; 
and   bales,  In  the  case  of  cott<jn. 

(b)  Any  farm  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  domeitlc  production  quota  for  any 
biaic  agrlfultural  commodity  pursuant  to 
thbi  section  must  have  received  an  acreage 
allotment  under  the  AgriculturHl  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1038.  as  amended,  for  such  c(jm- 
modity  during  the  12  culcndur  months  pilot 
to  the  enadment  of  this  act. 

(CI  The  domettic  product. on  qunfn  for  any 
furm  In  nny  yrur  fur  any  basic  agricultural 
(■ommf>diiy  >luill  be  an  amount  of  such  com- 
modity which  benrs  the  same  ratio  to  the 
domestic  coneumjnion  quota  ( lei,M  any  por- 
tion withheld  j>ursuant  to  subRcctlon  (di) 
for  such  conmiodliy  for  fcuch  year  (a«  j)ro- 
claimed  by  the  Secretary)  as  the  average 
production  from  the  acreape  allotment  for 
such  farm  for  the  5 -year  period  1953  to  1058 
bears  to  the  average  annual  production  from 
the  national  acreage  allotment  ( in  the  case 
of  tobacco,  from  tlie  total  of  all  State  acre- 
ni;e  allotments)  for  such  commodity  for  such 
period. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  from 
the  domestic  conbumption  quota,  pro- 
claimed pur-suant  to  section  3.  in  any  year 
for  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  an 
amount  of  such  quota  not  to  exceed  2  p>er- 
cent  for  use  in  making  domestic  consump- 
tion quotas  available  to  new  farms.  From 
any  such  amount  withheld,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  farm  domestic  produc- 
tion quotas  to  farms  ineligible  for  quotas 
under  subsection  (b)  of  tins  section.  The 
t?ecretary  shall  prescribe  requirements  of 
eligibility  for  new  farms  and  shall  assign 
farm  domestic  production  quotas  on  as 
equitable  a  basis  as  p>ossible. 

COMPENSATORT    PAYMENTS 

Sfc.  5.  (a)  Any  producer  whose  farm  has 
been  assigned  a  domestic  production  quota 
pursuant  to  section  4  for  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  shall  receive  compensatory 
payments  for  such  quota  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  such 
producer,  with  resj^ect  to  any  such  com- 
modity produced  on  his  farm  within  such 
quota,  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the 
parity  price  for  such  commodity  (at  the 
time  such  commodity  is  sold  by  him)  ex- 
ceeds the  market  price  for  such  commodity 
(at  the  tune  such  conunodity  is  sold  by 
him) . 

(c)  No  producer  shall  be  paid  a  com- 
pensatory payment  except  upon  i)resenta- 
tlon  by  him  of  a  receipt  of  sale  of  the  com- 
modity produced  by  him.  He  may  receive 
compensatory  payment  upon  any  portion  of 
his  quota  for  which  a  receipt  of  sale  is  sub- 
mitted. In  no  event  shall  any  producer  be 
paid  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000  In  com- 
pensatory  payments   for   any    1   year. 

(d)  Compensatory  payments  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and  receipts  of 
sale  required  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  information  as 
he  shall  prescribe. 

(e)  No  compensatory  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  producer  for  any  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity  sold  by  him  more  than 
6  months  after  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  for  such 
commodity. 

APPLICAWLITY 

Sec  6  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  op- 
ply  to  farms  In  the  several  SUtea  and  Terri- 
tories, and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

rUSLICATlOM  AND  NOTICE  Or  FARM  DOMESTIO 
PRODUCTION    QUOTAS 

Sbc.  7.  AH  domestic  production  quotas  as- 
signed to  farms  In  a  county  or  other  local 


administrative  sres  nhnll,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Hecretary.  be  made  and 
ktpt  freely  avalluble  for  public  Inspection 
In  such  county  or  other  local  admluLtratlve 
area.  Notice  of  the  farm  domestic  produc- 
tion quota  assigned  to  a  farm  khall  be  mulled 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  nuch  lairn. 

REVIEW    or  ASaiONED  Q1TOTAS 

6r,c  8  IB)  Any  farmer  who  Is  dlcsntlsfled 
with  the  farm  prc^ductlon  quota  established 
for  his  farm  may.  within  16  days  after  mail- 
ing to  him  of  notice  as  provided  In  section 
7,  have  iiuch  quota  reviewed  by  a  local  re- 
view committee  of  three  farmers  from  the 
same  or  nearby  cotintles  appolnt'd  by  the 
eecretnry  tJnlens  application  for  review  is 
made  within  such  period,  tbe  original  deter- 
mlnation  of  the  farm  domeuttc  production 
qu<Jta  shall  be  final. 

(bi  The  members  of  the  review  committee 
shall  receive  us  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices the  same  per  diem  as  that  received  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended.  The 
members  of  the  review  committee  shall  not 
be  eiititled  to  receive  compensation  for  more 
than  30  days  in  any  1  year. 

INSTITUTION    or    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  9.  If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  determination  of  the  review  committee, 
he  may.  within  15  days  after  a  notice  of  such 
^  determination  Is  mailed  to  him  by  registered 
mail,  file  suit  against  the  review  board  as 
defendants  In  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  institute  proceedings  for  review  in 
any  court  of  record  of  the  State  having  gen- 
eral jurisdiction,  sitting  in  the  county  or  the 
district  In  which  his  farm  is  located,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  of  such  deter- 
mination. Bond  shall  be  given  in  an  amount 
and  with  surety  satisfaction  to  the  court  to 
secure  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  the 
proceeding.  The  bill  of  complaint  In  such 
procf^ding  may  be  served  by  delivering  a 
copy  thereof  to  any  one  of  the  members  of 
the  review  committee.  Thereupon  the  re- 
view committee  shall  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  determination  complained  of  was  made, 
together  with  Its  findings  of  fact. 

COURT    REVIEW 

Sec  10.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law.  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  if  supported 
by  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  It  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  In  the  hearing  before  the  re- 
view committee,  the  court  may  direct  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
review  committee  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  The  review  committee 
may  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  its  deter- 
mination by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  findings  or  determina- 
tion, which  findings  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive. At  the  earliest  convenient  time,  the 
court,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  case  upon  the  original 
record  of  the  hearing  before  the  review  com- 
mittee, and  upon  such  record  as  supple- 
mented, if  supplemented,  by  further  hearing 
before  the  review  committee  pursuant  t^)  di- 
rection of  the  court.  The  court  shall  afllrm 
the  review  committee's  determination,  or 
modified  determination.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  same  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  law.  If  the  court  determines  that  such 
determination  or  modified  determination  la 
not  In  accordance  with  law.  the  court  shall 
remand  the  proceeding  to  the  review  com- 
mittee with  direction  either  to  make  such 
determination  as  the  court  shall  determine 
to  be  in  accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such 
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tuither  proceedings  as,  la  the  court's  opin- 
ion, the  law  requires. 

STAT    or    PROCEEDINGS     AND    EXCLUSIVE 
JURISDICTION 

Sec.  11.  The  commencement  of  judicial 
proceedings  under  this  net  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  review  committee's  determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  act 
to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determina- 
tion made  by  a  review  committee  pursuant 
to  this  act  shall  be  exclusive.  No  court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal  validity 
of  any  such  determination  except  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  act. 

NO    EFFECT    ON    OTHEIl    QUOTAS 

Sex:.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  increase  of 
any  farm  as  a  result  of  review  of  the  deter- 
mination thereof  under  this  act,  the  domes- 
tic production  quota  for  other  farms  shall 
not  be  affected. 

RE^PEALS,    EFFECT    ON    SOIL    BANK    ACT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are 
repealed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  after  the  date 
Of  the  enactment  of  this  act  enter  Into  any 
contract  under  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 114  of  such  act,  relating  to  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments,  shall  be  ineffective 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Except 
with  respect  to  compliance  with  acreoge 
allotment  requirements,  nothing  In  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  altering  the  terms  of 
any  contract  entered  Into  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Soil  Bank  Act. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

UTILIZATION    OF    LOCAL    AND    COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  15.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  local 
and  county  comnrittees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AlIotineTit  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  inay  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
become  effective  on  December  31,  1958.  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  by  proclamation 
make  such  provisions  effective  with  respect 
to  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  prior  to 
December  31,  1958.  If  he  finds  that  such 
action  will  effectuate  the  policy  and  purpose 
of  this  act  as  declared  In  section  2.  In  the 
event  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  made 
effective  with  respect  to  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  prior  to  December  31,  1958, 
the  repeal  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  the  repeal  of 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  under  section  13  (a),  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  any  such  commod- 
ity as  of  the  date  the  Secretary  proclaims 
the  provisions  of  this  act  effective  with 
respect  to  such  commodity. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18     As  used  In  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Th'  term  "basic  agricviltural  commod- 
ity" shall  mean  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
rice,  and  peanuts,  respectively; 

(3)  The  term  "parity  price"  shall  mean 
parity  price  as  such  term  was  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301   (a)    {I)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 


ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act;  and 

(4)  The  term  "producer"  shall  mean  an 
Individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint-stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  or 
estate. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  HARBOR  AT 
RED  WING.  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29  of  this  year,  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  forwarded 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  report  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  March 
24  of  1956.  concerning  a  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  industrial  harbor  at  Red 
Wing,  Minn. 

This  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  comments,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  a  report  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  project  would  provide  for  the 
dredging  of  a  basin  some  300  feet  by 
1,200  feet,  9  feet  in  depth,  designed  to 
relieve  the  current  congestion  in  the 
movement  of  barges  and  the  lack  of 
storage  place  for  coal.  The  Engineers 
estimate  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.37, 
and  estimate  tlie  total  Federal  cost  at 
$170,000. 

Local  interests  have  already  indicated 
their  willingness  to  contribute  the  neces- 
sary right-of-way  facilities,  lands  and 
dollar  amounts. 

In  the  interest  of  speeding  action  upon 
this  bill,  in  the  event  that  the  engineer's 
report  on  the  Red  Wing  Harbor  is  sent 
to  the  Congress  before  the  omnibus  riv- 
ers and  harbors  bill  is  apain  sent  to  the 
President,  I  am  introducinpr  today  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  enlargement  of  the  Red 
Wing  Harbor  and  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
such  a  bill,  for  appropriate  reference 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3967  i  authorizing  the  en- 
largement of  the  harbor  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Woiks. 


MEDAL  FOR  DISTI'  GUI.SHED  CIVIL- 
lAxN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conferring  of  a 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian 
Achievement.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
thr.t  we  had  an  estabh.shed  an^  recog- 
nized procedure  by  which  the  whole 
American  people,  through  their  Govern- 
ment, could  be.stow  their  recognition  and 
gratitude  on  worthy  citizens. 

Ever  since  our  earliest  days  we  nave 
thought  it  desirable  to  award  medals  to 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Foices  who  have 
.served  tl^eir  Nation  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Civilians  who  have  per- 
formed special  services  in  connection 
with  the  mihtary  effort  are  eligible  for  a 
military  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
From  time  to  time  special  exploits  have 
been  commemorated  by  special  acts  of 
Congie  s.  Those  who  participated  in 
the  Byrd  expeditions,  a  heroic  priest  who 


faced  a  crazed  gunman,  a  little  boy  who 
saved  his  playmates  from  drowning,  and 
persons  who  participated  in  the  Berlin 
airlift  have  been  given  medals  in  token 
of  tlieir  country's  appreciation. 

But  never  have  we  recognized  out- 
stivnding  accomplishments  in  public  af- 
fairs, social  betterment,  science,  health 
and  medicine,  education,  letters,  arts, 
law.  engineering,  agriculture,  labor,  in- 
dustry, or  other  fields. 

While  I  admit  that  the  greatest  reward 
to  a  creative,  dedicated  man  or  woman  Ls 
the  private  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
tliing  worth  while,  the  Nation  has  a  need 
of  its  own  to  satisfy.  I  refer  to  the  de- 
sirability of  showing  by  a  definite  act 
where  our  values  lie.  Americans  have 
often  been  said  to  be  frivolous  or,  worse, 
materialistic.  We  are  anti-intellectual, 
our  critics  say.  Well,  we  have  never 
done  anything  specific  to  show  that  we 
value  the  results  of  intellectual  or  artistic 
abilities  in  our  national  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  we  now 
take  action  to  correct  this  neglect. 
Earlier  in  this  Conn:rcss  I  introduced  S. 
930.  which  would  establish  a  Federal  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council  on  the  Arts.  This  24- 
membcr  group  of  famed  private  citizens 
would  recommend  ways  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  Senate  ac- 
tion will  soon  be  forthcoming  on  this 
measure. 

Tlie  measure  I  introduce  today  supple- 
ments S.  930  in  helping  to  provide  na- 
tional recognition  of  achievement  in 
even  broader  fields  of  intellectual  and 
creative  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress,  by  providing  public  recog- 
nition for  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
public  affairs,  social  betterment,  science, 
health  and  medicine,  education,  letters,  arts, 
law,  engineering,  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
and  other  fields  to  foster  those  cultural  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  development  of  a  high 
civilization  and  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  national  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  of  para- 
mount importance  to  humanity  at  all  times. 

MIJ>AL    FOR    DISTINCnsHEO    CIVILIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Src  2  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment, with  accompanying  appurtenances  and 
devices,  which  the  President  may  award  to 
persons  recommended  to  him  as  provided 
herein  as  having  distinguished  themselves  by 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  fields 
listed  in  section  1. 

MEDAL    FOR    DISTINGUISHED    CIVILIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT    BOARD 

Sec  3  (a I  TTiere  Is  hereby  established  a 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board  I  to  be  composed  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among  per- 
sons of  recognized  competence  In  the  fields 
listed  in  section  1.  Each  member  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  5  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
any  member  appoii,tcd  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predeceseor  was  app<ilnted  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  rem:und«  r  of  .such  term, 
and  (2(  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  fchall  expire  as  follows:  1  shall  expire 
with  the  close  of  the  first  calendar  year  which 
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begins  after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  1  with 
the  close  of  the  second  such  calendar  year,  1 
with  the  close  of  the  third  such  calendar 
year,  1  with  the  close  of  the  fourth  such  cal- 
endar year,  and  1  with  the  close  of  the  fifth 
fuch  calendar  year,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appolr.tment.  The 
President  shall  from  time  tu  time  designate 
a  member  of  the  Eoaid  to  serve  as  Us  Chair- 
man. 

(bi  The  members  of  the  Board,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board,  thall  be  paid 
travel  expenses,  including  i)er  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.  8.  C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
meut  service  employed  intermittently. 

DtrriES    OF    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  Board  Is  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend each  year  to  the  President  not 
more  than  five  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  shall  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  have 
made  the  most  notable  contributions  (not 
necessarily  In  the  year  any  stich  recom- 
mendation la  made)  in  any  of  the  various 
fields  such  as  public  affairs,  social  betterment, 
science,  health  and  medicine,  education,  let- 
ters, arts,  law.  engineering,  agriculture,  labor. 
Industry,  and  other  fields,  to  receive  the 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment. In  considering  potential  candidates 
for  awards,  the  Board  shall  weigh  carefully 
the  relative  merit  of  contributions  In  the 
public  interest  of  great  potential  effect  but 
not  yet  widely  acclaimed,  as  well  as  contri- 
butions already  well  known  and  appreciated. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  also  authorized  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  the 
conferring  of  the  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Civilian  Achievement  posthumou.sly  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  In  belated  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  accompll.'^hmcnts  dur- 
ing their  lives.  Persons  eo  honored  post- 
humously shall  Include  only  thoje  deceased 
during  the  previous  25  years. 

(c)  The  Bo.nrd  shall  select  the  design  of 
the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment and  of  accompanying  appurtenances 
and  devices,  and  the  design  of  a  parchment 
testimonial  to  accompany  the  medal  and  may 
contract  for  the  designing  and  mr.klng  of  the 
medal  and  the  testimonial  In  such  manner  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

ORGANIZING    THE    BOARD 

Sec  5.  (a)  Tlie  chief  administrative  officer 
r.f  the  Board  shall  1k>  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  anyone  lie  may 
deslcnate  from  within  the  Department;  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  sh.ill  af?lpn  euch 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  fhall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
the  Board  deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  SUttes. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  iiecessiuy  to  carry 
out   11,1s  act. 

CONFERRING    OF    HONOKS 

Sec  6.  The  President  personally,  or  through 
a  representative  designated  by  him.  shall 
confer  the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian 
Achievement  in  a  suitable  ceremony,  and 
shall  present  to  each  person  so  honored  an 
engrossed  parchment  testimonial  recording 
the  conferring  of  the  award  and  the  accom- 
plishment or  contrlbutlorxs  for  which  the 
award  Is  made  In  the  case  of  a  posthumous 
award,  the  medal  and  testimonial  shall  be 
presented  to  a  representative  of  the  deceased 
person  so  honored,  to  be  det^lgnated  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  thli? 
bill  would  set  up  a  5-man  board  selected 
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by  the  President  from  among  persons  of 
recognized  competence  in  the  fields  of 
public  affairs,  .social  betterment,  science, 
health,  and  medicine,  education,  letters, 
arts,  law,  engineering,  agriculture,  labor, 
industry  and  other  fields.  Each  year  this 
board  would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  more  than  five  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  who  in  their  judgment 
have  made  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tions— not  necessarily  in  the  preceding 
year— to  receive  the  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Civilian  Achievement. 

The  President  or  his  representative 
would  publicly  present  the  medal  and 
scroll  to  the  recipient  when  living,  or 
to  his  descendants.  The  latter  provision 
is  to  make  eligible  noteworthy  persons 
of  the  previous  generation,  that  is,  those 
who  were  alive  within  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  a  companion 
to  H.  R.  488,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  uhich  has  been  reported  to  the 
other  body  by  its  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  is  awaiting  floor  ac- 
tion there.  I  hope  that  introduction  of 
my  bill  in  the  Senate  will  expedite  ac- 
tion here,  so  that  this  measure  may  be 
enacted  into  law  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 

The  idea  of  a  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Civilian  Achievement  is  not  new  this  ses- 
sion. I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some 
previous  recommendations  and  actions 
leading  up  to  the  present  bill. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  addiess  in 
1955,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  that  "awards  of  merit  be 
established  whereby  we  can  honor  our 
fellow  citizens  who  make  great  contri- 
butions to  the  advancement  of  our  civil- 
ization and  to  this  country."  In  1956, 
the  President  repeated  his  request. 

The  impetus  for  that  action  arose  from 
the  momentous  advance  in  medicine 
made  by  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  in  developing 
a  successful  polio  vaccine.  The  Presi- 
dent was  reported  to  be  planning  to 
award  Dr.  Salk  the  first  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime  of  April  19,  1955,  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eisenhower    Plans    High    Salk    Award — It 

Would  Equal  Medal  of  Honor 

(  By  Robert  J.  Donovan ) 

Atjcusta,  Ga..  April  18. — President  Eisen- 
hower announced  today  his  intention  of 
recommending  Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  discoverer  of 
the  polio  vaccine,  as  the  first  recipient  of  a 
propo.sed  new  honor  to  be  the  highest  this 
country  can  confer  for  civilian  achievement. 

As  EU:Tgested  by  the  President  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  In  January,  legislation 
is  being  Introduced  with  bipartisan  backing 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  a  standing 
Award  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment. 

It  wotild  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  and  of  other  high  awards  for  mili- 
tary achievement.  It  would  be  for  a  distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  United  States 
and  to  civilization. 

may    make    award    FRlDAT 

If  by  that  time  Coiipre.ss  has  passed  the 
bill  creatinK  the  award,  as  the  President 
hopes  It  will,  he  will  present  it — or  recom- 


mend It,  whatever  the  procedure  may  be 

at  the  ceremony.    If  not,  he  will  do  so  later. 

In  any  case,  according  to  White  House 
press  secretary  James  C.  Hagerty.  the  Presi- 
dent will  express  to  Dr.  Salk  "and  to  Mr. 
OConner  "his  personal  congratulations  and 
tliose  of  the  Nation." 

In  making  the  announcement.  Mr.  Hag- 
erty recalled  that  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  President  recommended  that 
Congress  authorize  a  high  award  to  honor 
civilians  for  distinguished  contribution  to 
culture  and  civilization. 

"The  President  was  glad  to  learn  today," 
Mr.  Hagerty  continued,  "that  legislation  to 
this  end  will  be  introduced  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles. 

"The  President  feels  that  the  achle%-ement 
of  Dr.  Snlk  Is  one  that  should  merit  consid- 
eration as  the  person  to  receive  the  first 
Award  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment, which  will  be  provided  for  under  the 
legislation  to  be  introduced." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
bill  to  authorize  such  a  medal,  H.  R. 
11923,  was  pas.<^ed  unanimously  by  the 
other  body  on  July  2,  1956.  A  similar 
measure,  even  though  it  had  the  bi- 
l^^atisan  sponsorship  of  18  Senators,  died 
in  committee  here  in  the  84th  Congress. 
Dr.  Salk  thus  has  gone  without  any  of- 
ficial testimonial  for  his  great  achieve- 
ment other  than  tlie  verbal  commenda- 
tion of  the  President. 

But,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  have  a  much 
more  recent  demonstration  of  our  na- 
tional failure  to  have  a  procedure  to  rec- 
ognize and  reward  our  foremost  citizens 
in  artistic  and  creative  fields.  I  refer  to 
the  Van  Cliburn  episode.  Here  was  a 
front-rank  young  American  pianist  who 
was  the  winner  of  numerous  American 
prizes  from  private  groups,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  unanimous  praise  from  mu.'^ic 
critics  over  the  Nation.  Yet  he  was  vir- 
tually unknown  to  the  American  people. 
It  took  a  Soviet  prize  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  to  this  brilliant 
youns:  American  artist.  When  he  won 
the  Tchaikovsky  competition  in  Moscow, 
the  American  public  began  to  give  him 
due  recognition  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  Abram  Chasins  in  an 
article  entitled  "Van  Cliburn  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,"  in  the  May  29.  1958,  issue  of 
the  Reporter,  points  out  the  tragic  con- 
signment of  many  of  our  cultural  artists 
to  oblivion  by  failure  to  provide  for  their 
recognition.  Chasins  urges  a  cultural 
council — perhaps  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  S.  930 — to  convince  our  people 
that  our  artists  are  worthy  of  our  highest 
respect.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  tliis  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Van   Cliburn    in   the  U.   S.   S.   R. 
(By    Abram    Chasins  1 

Not  1  American  in  10.000  had  ever  heard 
of  Van  Cliburn  until  he  won  the  first  prize 
of  the  Tchaikovsky  Piano  Competition  In 
Moscow — <iespite  the  fact  that  In  his  own 
country  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  had  already 
won  an  artistic  recognition  at  least  com- 
parable with  the  Soviet  award  that  cata- 
pulted him  to  world  fame.  And  before  that 
recognition,  he  had  come  through  the  fire 
and  brimstone  of  five  other  exacting  com- 
petitions. After  it,  for  two  seasons,  he 
played  many  engagements,  major  and  minor. 
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nlways  with  distinction  and  to  critical  ap- 
proval. Then  hU  career  began  to  lo«e  mo- 
mentum. To  put  It  bluntly,  It  wa»  almoet 
at  a  fttandfitlll. 

It  Is  this  one  fact  that  lends  at  least  a 
shred  of  validity  to  Shostakovich's  shocking 
Btatcmcnt  that  this  outstanding  young 
Amer;can  nnlst  earned  his  first  wide  and 
entirely  deserved  recognition  among  us  here 
lii  Moscow.  That's  not  true,  bvit  It  contains 
enough  truth  to  hurt,  and  the  Joy  one  felt 
over  CUburn  s  victory  Is  beginning  to  turn 
Into  smoldering  resentment  as  the  Russians 
claim  BilU  another  dUcovery  and  Americans 
bolster  those  pretensions  with  wide-eyed 
questlon.s:  "Is  this  boy  really  good?  What 
has  he  done?  Where  has  he  been?  How  Is 
It  we  never  heard  about  him?" 

Listen,  friends,  the  Russians  didn't  dis- 
cover Van  CUburn.  They  merely  enibraced 
enthusiastically  what  we  as  a  Nation  regard 
listlessly  and  relinquish  casually,  what  their 
people  value  and  our  people  Ignore.  Until  a 
few  weeks  a?o,  Van  Cltburn's  career  had  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  all  too  familiar  to  the  very 
best  American  artistic  talent.  In  short,  his 
great  gift  (a  gift  that  had  already  been  fully 
acknowledged  In  this  country  by  those  In  the 
music  world)  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
Just  another  casualty  of  our  publicity- 
enslaved  cultural  callousness.  Then,  In  tlie 
nick  of  time,  came  the  venturous  trek  to 
Moscow.  The  rest  we  all  know.  But  let  me 
tell  It  from  my  personal  experience,  from  the  , 
beginning. 

THK     MODEST    TEXAN 

The  Van  CUburn  story  began  to  unfold  for 
me  over  10  years  ago  when  my  wife,  Pianist 
Constance  Keene.  returned  from  a  concert 
tiiur  and  spoke  of  a  remnrkiible  boy  whi>se 
talent  was  being  splendidly  developed  by  his 
mother,  a  piano  teacher  In  Kilgore,  Tex.  Two 
years  later,  backstage  after  a  Dallas  concert, 
my  wife  again  saw  the  CUburn  family,  who 
reported  happily  that  Van  had  already  won 
appearances  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
orchestras. 

In  1952,  we  both  served  on  the  Jury  for  the 
Chopin  prize,  a  $1.000-for-study  award  offered 
by  the  Koscluszko  Foundation  of  New  York. 
When  a  blond,  curly-haired  6-footer  went  to 
the  piano,  my  wife  whispered.  "That's  the 
boy  from  Kllgore."  Van  played.  We  lis- 
tened. He  conquered,  so  completely  that  the 
third  member  of  the  Jury,  an  eminently 
relentless  Judge,  said: 

"What  does  he  want  money  to  study  for? 
He's  already  an  artist."  Indeed  he  was.  al- 
though his  forte  was  exciting  virtuosity 
rather  than  profundity  or  expressivity;  but 
this,  after  all,  wixs  entirely  natural  and 
healthy  In  a  boy  of  17.  What  was  le.ss  char- 
acteristic In  a  youngster  of  our  day  and  age 
was  Van's  Interest  in  his  art  as  well  as  In 
his  career — his  genuine  realization  that  he 
had  much  to  leirn.  precl.sely  those  things 
which  are  learned  only  through  study  and 
reflectloti  and  practice  rather  than  through 
public  performance.  This  attitude  was  lui- 
doubtedly  Inculcated  by  his  wise  mother, 
whose  artistic  Ideals  had  been  selflessly  dem- 
onstrated a  few  mcjnths  previously  when  she 
had  sent  Van  to  study  with  Itoslua  Lhevinne 
at  the  Jullllard  Scho<3l. 

The  modesty  of  that  move  was  evident. 
Its  wisdom  was  musiciilly  substantiated 
when  Van  appeared  as  a  contestant  for  the 
1954  award  of  the  Lcventrltt  International 
Competition.  It  wiis  my  honor  to  be  chair- 
man of  that  Jury,  which  Included  Rudolf 
Serkln,  Dlmltrl  Mltropouloa.  George  Szen. 
Leonard  Bernstein.  Eugene  Istomln,  Leopold 
Mannes.  Nadla  Relsenberg,  and  Arthur  Jud- 
son — aa  Implacable  a  Jury  as  one  could  find 
anywhere  to  Judge  a  pianist. 

During  the  week  of  auditions,  we  h.id 
heard  several  impressive  talents,  many  out- 
standing performances.  But  when  Van  fin- 
ished playing,  no  one  had  any  doubts  about 
who  the  winner  would  be.  And  along  with 
t_ie    headlong    virtuosity    had   come   a   more 


poetic  temperament,  a  richer  and  more  Inte- 
grated personality.  The  significance  of  hla 
victory,  certainly  no  less  an  artistic  victory 
than  the  one  he  has  Just  won  In  Moscow,  u 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  the  Leventrltt 
Jury  had  met  year  after  year  to  hear  many 
gifted  young  musicians  from  many  nations 
but  had  not  awarded  a  prize  since  1049, 
when  Gary  Gratlman  received  the  hard-won 
rewnrd. 

The  press  announcement  of  this  competi- 
tion, like  all  those  In  Its  10-year  history,  was 
pruned  down  to  a  sentence  or  two.  tucked 
away  In  the  muFlcr^l  miscellany  columns  of 
1  or  2  of  the  best  New  York  papers.  Back 
In  19.'i4  Van  Cllbiirn's  newsworthy  capture  of 
America's  top  performance  award  was  ac- 
knowledged by  a  few  paragraphs  In  a  few 
papers  without  so  much  as  a  picture,  the 
casual  treatment  accorded  those  before  and 
after  who  have  won  similar  distinction.  Tlie 
1957  winner,  Anton  Kuertl  (who's  he?),  was 
dismissed  in  one  paraj^raph  by  the  foremost 
New  York  dally,  without  even  mention  of  a 
Jury  whose  names  would  have  informed  Its 
readers  of  the  stringency  of  the  test  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  accomplishment.  When 
Van  won,  to  be  sure,  the  Jury  was  mentioned, 
but  the  award  was  said  to  entitle  him  to 
appear  as  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony during  the  1954-55  season.  The  pa- 
per did  not  reveal  (nor  ever  has.  to  my 
knowledge)  the  pertinent  fact  that  the  Lev- 
entrltt award  also  carries  appearances  with 
the  orchestras  of  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh.  Buf- 
falo, and  Denver. 

Furthermore,  nearly  everyone,  including 
the  press,  has  generally  assumed  that  the 
auditions  are  private.  The  preliminaries  are. 
but  the  finals  are  held  In  the  ostentatious 
privacy  of  either  Carnegie  or  Town  Hall.  It 
rather  amuses  to  me  to  recall  the  day  Van 
played  on  aiid  on — and  free  for  nothing — 
before  some  30  people  in  the  hall.  Including 
all  the  eliminated  contestants,  and  now  to 
hear  the  anguished  cries  of  the  thousands 
who  can't  buy  seats  for  love  or  money. 

PIANISTS  ARE  LIKE  PKOPIIETS 

Ah  well,  that's  always  the  way.  But  may- 
be it  win  be  le.ss  so  from  now  on.  Maybe  we 
needed  son>ethlng  like  this  to  wake  vis  up. 
It  also  gives  me  a  chuckle  to  recall  the  con- 
cert managers  who  cross  the  ocean  each  year 
to  scout  talent  but  who  have  rarely  had 
the  time  or  interest  to  cross  57lh  Htreel. 
Only  Arthur  Judson  was  there,  more  In  the 
role  of  the  Philharmonic's  manager  than  as 
a  talent  scout.  But  It  can  be  chalked  up  to 
his  sagacity  that  the  best  of  the  Leventrltt 
winners  have  landed  In  his  stable. 

That's  how  Van  won  not  only  the  1954 
I^eventritt  award  and  the  orchestral  engage- 
ments It  provided  but  also  a  managerial 
contract  from  Judson.  O'Neill,  and  Judd. 
A  recording  contract?  Oh  no.  'One  great 
company."  said  Van,  'banged  the  door  In 
my  face."  So  did  all  the  others  he  ap- 
proached except  one,  which  said,  "Let's  wait 
and  see." 

After  his  Philharmonic  debut  In  a  con- 
cert that  was  broadcast  coast  to  coast,  he 
toured  widely  until  1956.  His  level  of  per- 
formance was  high,  he  received  excellent 
notices,  and  he  was  growing  In  his  art. 
But  that's  not  enough  to  create  a  blg-tlme 
career  In  our  country.  The  prospects  for 
the  following  year,  1957.  began  to  lo(ik  less 
promising.  Besides,  his  draft  board  waa 
beckoning. 

At  about  this  time.  I  Invited  him  to  ap- 
pear In  a  series  of  radio  recitals  over 
WQXR.  Unable  to  accept  becau.se  of  his 
uncertain  military  status  and  yet  hating 
to  decline  the  opportunity  to  play.  Van 
seemed  disheartened  about  everything. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Arnty  rejected  him. 
But  then  his  mother  fell  HI.  and  Van  re- 
turned to  Kllgore  to  take  over  her  teach- 
ing; class. 

Several  months  ago.  Mme  Uievlnne  called 
me  on  the   telephone   to   ask.   "What   would 


you  thlnlt  of  Van  going  to  Moscow  for  the 
Tschalkovsky  competition?"  I  knew  what 
that  meant.  In  our  musical  world,  peren- 
nial competitors  acquire  the  stigma  of  non- 
professlonallum.  No  one  whose  future  was 
assured  would  ever  dream  of  entering  a 
competition  And  yet  more  and  more  critics 
were  beginning  to  scorn  the  outrajjeous  in- 
difference  of  oiir  musical  Institutions  and 
merchants,  who  compel  some  of  our  finest 
talents  to  go  abroad  In  search  of  the  foot- 
hold that  Is  denied  them  at  home.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  answered  Mme.  Lhevinne, 
"Why  not?  What  has  Van  got  to  lose?  " — 
which  will  forever  remain  t!ie  understate- 
ment of  my  entire  musical  life.  "Now,"  she 
said,  "we  have  to  find  the  money  to  get 
him  over  " 

That  night  I  found  myself  at  a  dinner 
near  a  member  of  the  White  Hmise  palace 
guard.  "When  you  find  the  time."  I  whis- 
pered, "I  have  an  idea  you  might  want  to 
pass  on  to  the  President.  I  think  it  could 
write  his  name  large  In  our  cultural  history." 
The  gentleman's  eyebrows  exhibited  Interest. 
Actually,  I  had  several  Ideas.  I  still  have, 
though  one  of  thi^ri  is  a  bit  late — the  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  find  a  few  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  with  which  to 
Invite  5  or  6  youn<»  soloists  (Including 
Van)  who  were  available  and  brilliantly  able 
to  represent  us  at  competitions  abroad.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  none  of  them  could  fall 
to  win  at  least  esteem  and  affection.  The 
time  seemed  propitious  to  reply  to  the  po- 
litical propaganda  that  portrays  us  as 
money-grubbing  Illiterates,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bolstering  eJTect  on  the  morale  of 
these  youngsters.  I  have  not  yet  submitted 
my  ideas.  I  have,  however,  acquired  a  col- 
lection of  gracious  notes  on  handsome  White 
House  stationery  which  has  gained  me  a 
new  respect  from  my  secretary.  Their  con- 
tents are  a  set  of  variations  on  the  theme, 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  our  chat.  We  must 
get  together  when  both  of  us  have  an  hour." 

It  was  not  Cllburn's  government  that  made 
It  ])08slble  for  him  to  go  to  Moscow.  Nor 
was  It  his  management.  It  was  the  founda- 
tion named  for  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller, 
herself  a  professional  pianist  at  one  time, 
which  enabled  Van  CUburn  to  win  unprece- 
dented honor  for  himself  and  his  country. 
Fortunately  for  us.  there  are  a  few  organi- 
zations and  many  enlightened  Individuals 
who  bestow  concern  upon  those  talented  by 
nature,  and  who  believe  that  the  finest  ar- 
tistic expressions  of  the  human  spirit  can 
contribute  both  to  mankinds  concord  and 
to  Its  security. 

This  concept  lives  within  many  of  our 
citizens.  It  has  been  watting  to  be  discov- 
ered by  our  leaders  Now  they  have  discov- 
ered Van  CUburn.  and  we  are  about  to  test 
the  responsive  power  of  our  people  exposed 
for  the  first  time  to  the  spectacle  of  an  artist 
greeted  with  all  the  fanfare  of  a  conquering 
hero,  hailed  by  a  ticker-tape  reception,  and 
invited  by  the  President  to  the  White  House. 

ArTER    THE     APPLAUSE 

Although  It  remained  for  the  Soviet  press. 
Its  Ministry  of  Culture  (what's  that?),  and 
its  politicians  to  teach  us  that  an  artistic 
achievement  is  a  mighty  achievement,  the 
resultant  respon.se  from  otjr  highest  echelons 
(  f  government  may  be  a  heartening  sign  of 
the  American  capacity  to  learn  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Van  CUburn  Is  being  honored  here 
not  because  Khrushchev  and  company  so 
honored  him,  not  because  Deputy  Premier 
Mikoyan  said  he  had  "done  better  than  the 
politicians,  "  but  because  of  his  musical  mas- 
tery and  personal  Integrity,  which  have  won 
a  now  respect  for  Americans  everywhere. 

His  Is  a  great  accomplishment.  And  now 
his  Is  a  great  opportunity  and  responsibility. 
He  Is  In  an  Ideal  position,  as  a  symbol  of  our 
cultural  maturity,  to  Impress  upon  the  ofll- 
clal  representatives  of  the  mightiest  democ- 
racy on  earth  the  vital  need  for  a  long-de- 
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laycd  recognition  and  representation  of  our 
cultural  life  within  government  itself.  We 
have  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  How 
about  a  Dejiartment  of  Culture?  We  have 
a  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Who  •  attending 
to  uur  commerce  In  ideas? 

All  of  this  and  more,  it  seems  to  me, 
suddenly  looms  as  entirely  posaible.  if  only 
because  as  a  nation  we  are  Ui  ubeurdiy  am- 
bivalent, so  resilient,  and  so  biubborn,  so 
brilliant  and  so  naive,  no  materialistic  and 
so  sentimental.  Wjth  us  It  Is  always  every- 
thing or  nothing  Here  we  are  again  In  the 
ceremony  of  winner  take  all.  the  American 
spirit  that  puts  a  man  on  top  or  no  place 
a'  all. 

It  Will  not  lessen  Cllburn's  ftature  for  us 
to  realize  that  the  day  before  his  great 
victory,  he  was.  In  professional  terms,  ex- 
actly \.here  most  of  the  best  American  tal- 
ent is  today-  struggling  to  gain  or  v>  hold 
what  he  had  rightfully  earned,  hojnng  for 
the  simple  opporiunity  U)  do  his  work,  to 
make  a  living  at  it.  and  to  develop  both  In 
his  art  and  \n  his  career.  ArllBtlcally.  he 
was  a  supreme  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can St.'  ndards  that  have  produced  musicians 
of  the  first  caUber  year  after  year,  musi- 
cians who  could  make  us  proud  anywhere, 
who  deserve  and  could  m.ikc  full  use  of  the 
finest  opportxinltles. 

Is  It  not  reasonable  that  a  climate  which 
can  pnxluce  such  artists  should  also  be  able 
to  appreciate  them?  And  not  only  to  ap- 
precia'e  them  but  also  anxious  to  recognize 
them  as  vital  and  preclovis  resciurces  that 
must  not  be  sqv»..ndered  recklessly?  Be- 
sides winning  an  .irtlstlc  and  political  tri- 
umph. Van  CUburn  has  Ignited  a  new  con- 
sciousness that  arouses  my  hope  and  opti- 
mism. 

When  a  country  shows  the  incredible 
elasticity  of  spirit  that  overnight  moves  us 
to  treat  one  m\isic  idol  as  though  he  were 
a  m<jvle  Idol.  I  believe  It  could  also  convert 
the  rest  of  Its  Intellectual  expendables  into 
heroes  and  heroines  I  think  a  Cultural 
Council  or  Secretary  of  the  Arts  or  what 
have  you  would  help  to  convince  our  p)eople 
that  thoee  artists  who  are  currently  living  a 
pretty  rouRh  existence  In  the  ptirsult  of  the 
trtie  and  the  beautiful  are  worthy  of  our 
highest  respect.  In  the  long  run.  after  all. 
It  Is  what  a  people  respect  that  determines 
their  attitudes  and  actions. 

Perhaps  some  annual  Congressional  scrolls 
and  Prf'sldentlal  awards  wouldn't  hurt  either, 
to  Rlamorlze  our  artl.sts  and  thinkers,  our  cre- 
tors  and  Interpreters,  our  poets  and  his- 
torians. TTie  International  good  will  that 
Cllburn's  playing  aroused,  the  sheer  human 
quality  of  his  sucre.'s.  the  ensuing  hoopla  he 
has  kindled — all  should  po  far  to  fire  our 
Imi.gtnatlons.  to  stir  our  pride,  to  strengthen 
our  confidence  in  our  own  Judgment,  and  to 
eradicate  once  and  for  all  the  provincial 
view  of  art  as  a  peculiar  phenomenon  unre- 
lated  to  our  everyday   life. 

RESPONsiniLiTins  or  the  prcss 
Until  quite  recently,  and  except  for  a  few 
distlngulEbed  figures  on  a  few  distinguished 
papers  and  periodicals,  the  Nation's  press  has 
shared  this  provinciality  about  art.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  always  to  Inform,  and  ade- 
quately, whether  a  newsworthy  event  or  p)er- 
sonallty  emerges  In  Moscow,  or  New  York,  or 
Tlmbuiau.  But  an  alert  and  cognizant 
press,  unsusceptible  to  fashion  and  press- 
agentry.  can  do  more  tlian  report  and  com- 
nient;  It  can  also  discover  artistic  merit  and 
provide  the  unpurchasable  publicity  that 
narrows  the  gap  between  Inflated  promotion 
and  intrinsic  value.  It  not  only  can  Inform 
the  art  lover  but  also  help  the  artist  to  feel 
that  what  he  does  Is  not  being  done  in  a 
vacuum,  that,  outstanding  culttiral  achieve- 
ment Is  of  interest  and  concern  and  sig- 
nificance  to   us   all. 

The  dramatic  return  of  Van  CUburn  to  an 
appli.uding  Nation  can  portend,  it  seems  to 


mo,  the  birth  of  a  new  social  and  artistic 
order.  The  papers  teU  us  that  Van  CU- 
burn has  been  enjoying  standing  ovations  in 
the  U  H.  S  R,  while  the  Mjiseyev  Dance 
Co.  U  being  cheered  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  further  Item  states  that  the 
ticket  demand  for  the  Moscow  dancers  at 
Madlstjn  Square  Garden  Is  the  largest  in  that 
athletic  arena's  entire  history.  This  Is  no 
news  to  the  Russians.  But  it  Is  ntws  to  us 
Ihiit  admission  to  the  concerts  of  one  Van 
CUburn  from  Texas  was  taken  as  a  sign  of 
foclal  prestige  and  infiuence  In  Moecow.  And 
It  is  the  biggest  news  ytt  in  cur  artistic  his- 
tory that  neither  social  prestige  nor  any 
speculator  can  pry  loose  a  seat  for  the  con- 
certs cf  an  American  concert  pianist  in  his 
own  country. 

Folks,   I    think   were   going   places   at   last. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a.s 
a  result  of  the  Van  Cliburn  incident, 
the  beard  of  directors  of  the  National 
A.ssocialion  of  Concert  Managers  on 
May  24  wired  the  President  to  urge  him 
to  lead  a  movement  for  ofiicial  recogni- 
tion of  younp  American  artist-s.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  this  telepram 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remai-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Washingtok.  D   C  .  May  24,  1958. 
Tnz  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mb  President:  In.siiired  by  the  ova- 
tion given  Texas  pianLst  Van  Clihurn  In 
Constitution  Hall,  we  respectfully  urge  you 
to  lead  a  movement  for  official  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  young  American 
artists.  We  believe  there  should  be  pro- 
vision for  public  honors  to  be  given  our 
younp  musical  artists  who  win  nationally 
established  prizes,  and  suggest  this  be  done 
by  awarding  special  governmental  medals 
and  citations.  We  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
As.soc!atlon  of  Concert  Managers  at  our  semi- 
annual meeting  today  voted  to  pledge  our 
support  to  such  a  movement.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  make  pro- 
vision for  such  official  recognition.,  thereby 
encouraging  and  enhancing  the  careers  of 
many,  repeat  many,  qualified  and  accom- 
pllf-hed  young  American  artists.  With  cor- 
dial greetings  and  best  wishes. 

Ralph  Frost,  Tennessee,  Prebident; 
Aaron  Richmond.  Massachusetts.  First 
Vice  President:  Archie  N  Jones.  Texas, 
Second  Vice  President,  F.  S.  Olmsted, 
Pennsylvania.  Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Evert4s.  New  York,  Treasurer:  Charles 
A.  S  nk.  Michigan;  Mrs  Edna  W. 
Saunders,  Texas;  Jack  Trevithlck.  Ver- 
mont; Patrick  Hayes,  Washington. 
D  C  :  Roland  E  Chesley.  New  York; 
Mrs  Lillian  Bonney.  Maryland:  Thom- 
as lannaccone,  New  York:  A  K  Gee, 
Winnipeg.  Canada. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  National  A.ssocialion 
of  Concert  Managers  for  once  more 
raising  this  issue  to  the  forefront  of  na- 
tional attention. 

Only  last  summer,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  apparently  still  de- 
siring action  on  some  national  honor  to 
be  awarded  to  distinguished  civilians, 
appointed  a  committee  of  noted  Ameri- 
cans to  recommend  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles,  dealing  with 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  and 
its  report,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  first  is  from  the  New 
York  Times.  August  10.  1956. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Committee  To  Plan  Honor  for  Civilians 
Washington,  August  8.— Prerldent  Elsen- 
hower   today    named    a    cimmlttee    to    pre- 
pare  legislation  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem cf  national  civilian  honors. 

rhe  committee  is  expected  to  recommenJ 
creation  of  a  medal  for  dl.stinguished  ci- 
vilian acWevemont.  roughly  similar  to 
aw.irds  for  military  achievement. 

Prefidenl  Elseniiower  recommended  In  his 
1955  state  of  the  Unic.i  message  that  some 
such  system  cf  awards  be  set  up  for  civil- 
ians for  contnb.'.tions  to  the  advancement 
of   our   civilization   and   of   this   country. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Dodds.  president  of  Princeton 
University.  The  secretary  is  Dr.  Leonard 
Carmichael.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
InElitutlon. 

Other  members  Include:  Homer  L. 
Brlnkley,  executive  vice  president.  National 
Ccuncil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Detlev 
Bronli.  president.  Rockefeller  In.;titute  for 
Medical  Research.  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
president.  Counting  House  Corp.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  and  Arthur  H.  Compton.  pro- 
fessor. Washington  Universitv.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Also,  Walter  S.  Olfford.  former  president, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  lormer  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  former  president,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Also.  George  Meany.  president.  AFL-CIO. 
Dr.  James  L.  Morrill,  president.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Ralph  E.  McGlll,  editor,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Whltelaw  Reid, 
chairman  of  the  board,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Also  Robert  G.  Sproul.  president,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Thon*as. 
president.  Monsanto,  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  is  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  25,  1957. 

The  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Plan  fob  Civilian  Medal  Revealed  bt  White 
House 

The  White  House  annotinced  today  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Modal  for  Civilian  Achievement. 

It  made  public  a  report  filed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  14  citizens  appointed  last  year  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  recommend  a  way 
to  recognize  especially  meritorious  coi:itribu- 
tions  in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  and  a  draft 
of     proposed     legislation     establishing     the     ' 
awnrds  were  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr  Harold  W. 
Dodds.  retiring  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, proposed  the  creation  of  a  nonparti- 
san board  of  nine  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  for  9-year,  overlapping  terms. 

The  board  would  nominate  recipients  of 
the  medal,  but  the  President  would  have 
discretion  to  decline  to  approve  a  recom- 
mendation. The  awards  are  not  restricted 
in  number.  They  need  not  be  made  over  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

The  committee  said  that  there  should  be 
only  one  degree  or  level  of  awards  and  that 
they  should  be  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  fully  meet  the 
qualifications  to  be  prescribed  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Noncitlzens.  as  well  as  citizens,  would  lie 
eligible  if  they  had  conspicuously  forwarded 
the  public  welfare  through  contributions  of 
International  value. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  provision  be 
made  for  posthumous  awards  within  3  years 
of  the  dcitth  of  the  person  nominated. 
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PRESIDENT  MAT  CONFER  AWARDS 

The  committee  urged  that,  for  added  pres- 
tige, the  President  should  personally  conrer 
the  medal.  II  possible. 

President  Elsenhower  recommended  In 
1955  that  merit  awards  be  established  so 
the  country  can  honor  our  fellow  citizens 
who  make  great  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  civilization  and  of  this 
country.  The  House,  In  1956.  pa.ssed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  medal  for  distinguished  civil- 
ian achievement,  but  no  action  waa  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

The  committee's  report  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  general  authority  or  precedence 
to  give  suitable  recognition  to  civilians  In 
this  category. 

"This  deficiency."  It  stated,  "came  to  the 
fore  in  connectlcjn  with  public  demands 
that  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  receive  recognition  for 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  polio 
vaccine.  In  this  case,  as  In  the  case  of  ear- 
lier medals  conferred  on  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh, Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  Francis  A. 
Qulnn,  special  legislation  was  required  to 
authorize  an  award." 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Qulnn  of  the  Church 
of  the  Guardian  Angel  In  New  York  received 
a  merit  award  from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1940  because  he  helped  police 
prevent  a  crazed  and  armed  young  bandit 
from  making  a  suicide  leap. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
Prof.  Louis  M.  Hacker,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  written  an  article  entitled 
"Why  Not  Oscars  for  Creative  Minds. 
Too?"  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  April  20,  1958.  Pro- 
fessor Hacker  says  that  the  problem  is 
not  that  we  do  not  honor  our  intellectu- 
als— through  Pulitzer  prizes  or  annual 
awards — but  that  we  do  not  do  it  as  an 
appropriate  act  of  official  national  rec- 
ognition. He  proposes,  among  other 
things.  Government  awards  for  letters. 
Including  literary  historians  and  critics; 
painting  and  architecture:  music;  social 
sciences,  overlooked  by  Nobel;  human 
rights,  also  not  recognized  by  Nobel; 
physics  and  biological  science;  and  pure 
speculation  and  scientific  method.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Oscars  for  Creative  Minds.  Too? 
(By  Louis  M  H'xcker) 

Many  are  the  names  we  Americans  cele- 
brate. There  are  the  winners  ot  Hollywood's 
Oscars:  baseball's  most  valued  player  of  the 
year;  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's outstanding  young  executives;  the 
members  of  the  Insurance  Industry's  million- 
dollar  club;  the  automobile  dealer  who  has 
sold  the  most  Chevrolets  or  Fords;  the  Miss 
Americas  of  past  and  present,  and  scores  of 
champion  skaters,  bowlers,  skeet  shooters, 
and  lancy  divers.  But  where  Is  the  homage 
for  the  Intellectual,  the  scientist,  the 
thinker? 

One  summer,  5  or  6  years  ago,  my  wife  and 
I  went  to  Honolulu.  There  we  were  able  to 
watch  a  typical  American  ceremony  of 
adulation.  As  every  boat  and  plane  un- 
loaded Its  quota  of  celebrities,  they  were  met 
at  dock  and  airport  with  the  fanfare  Ameri- 
cans love.  A  representative  of  the  mayor's 
ofTloe  was  present  to  extend  the  hospllality 
of  the  city,  the  chamber  of  commerce  offered 
lis  greetings;  reporters  for  the  local  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  were  on  hand  to 
record  the  Immortal  prose  of  the  visiting 
heroes  and  heroines;  and  the  television 
cameras  caught  every  inck  of  personality  for 


the  later  pleasure  of  those — on  the  Island 
and  the  mainland — who  could  not  be  there 
In  person  to  Join  In  the  welcome. 

That  same  summer.  Herman  J.  Muller. 
distinguished  biologist  and  Nobel  Prize 
laureate  In  1946  lor  his  study  of  the  heredi- 
tary effects  of  X-ray  on  the  genes,  also  came 
to  Honolulu,  but  the  notice  was  tucked  away 
In  the  back  pages  of  the  newspaper,  along 
with  the  shipping  news.  Needless  to  say,  he 
had  not  been  met  at  the  dock  and.  to  my 
knowledge,  was  never  Interviewed 

I  am  not  saying  this  proves  anything.  A 
good  deal  about  antl-lntellectuallsm  In 
America  has  been  written  by  Americans  and 
by  both  Europeans  and  Asians  (after  they 
got  home)  and  I  must  admit  I  am  of  two 
minds.  Perhaps  we  prize  material  success 
more  than  most  people;  and  that  Is  probably 
because  so  many  of  us — unlike  the  Europeans 
and  Asians — enjoy  the  products  of  such 
striving  and  want  to  pay  homage  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  our  comfort  and 
leisure.  (I  confess  I  grow  tired  occasionally 
of  hearing  solemn  Europeans  and  Asians  lec- 
ture us  on  our  want  of  spirituality.  One  sus- 
pects that  the  cultivation  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  Is  a  luxury  only  a  few  really  can 
enjoy;  the  groat  masses  of  the  people  In 
underprivileged  countries— and  this  goes  for 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia — simply  live  uncom- 
plainingly brief  lives  of  misery  and  bore- 
dom . ) 

At  the  same  time,  the  Intellectual  In 
America  Is  not  without  honor  In  his  own 
foiuitry.  My  only  complaint  Is  that  the 
honolb  bestowed  upon  him  are  too  modest 
and  not  frequent  enough.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  our  ups  and  downs.  In 
our  history  we  have  had  outrageous  dema- 
gog.s  and  they  have  filled  the  land  with  a 
ina.ss  hysteria.  As  early  as  tlie  1830's.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse — none  other  than  the  Inventor 
of  the  telegraph  and  a  very  good  portrait 
painter — whipped  New  York  and  other  com- 
munities Into  a  frenzy  with  his  Inflammatory 
attacks  on  foreigners  who.  he  said,  were 
sigents  of  a  European  conspiracy  against  the 
United  States. 

And  then  there  was  Tom  Watson,  of  Geor- 
gia, a  'Vice  Presidential  and  a  Pre.'^identlal 
candidate  of  the  egalitarian  Populist  Party, 
the  author  of  biographies  of  Napoleon.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Jackson,  who.  In  the  early  laoO's. 
suddenly  turned  viciously  on  Negroes  and 
Catholics  and  preached  white  Protestant 
supremacy  so  persistently  that  many  south- 
erners came  to  believe  him.  McCarthy  and 
McCarthylsm  are  tf)o  close  to  us  and  too 
painful  lor  me  to  dilate  on  this  unpleasant 
subject. 

Demagoguery  and  antl-lntellectuallsm  are 
not  necessarily  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
Nor  are  the  a^^severatlons  of  Intelligent  for- 
eigners about  our  want  of  taste  and  spirit- 
uality to  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  Some- 
times, In  their  arduous  travels — and  they 
have  tried  to  see  too  much  in  too  little  time — 
they  have  suffered  physical  discomforts,  or 
not  had  their  favorite  dishes  readily  avail- 
able, or  have  been  rendered  nasty  by  a  per- 
sonal experience. 

Charles  Dickens  Is  a  case  In  point.  He  came 
to  America  In  the  early  1840's  determined  to 
be  displeased.  America  then  had  no  Inter- 
national copyright  law  and  his  highly  suc- 
cessful novels  were  being  pirated  In  the 
United  States  without  any  reward  to  himself; 
also,  he  had  invested  In  American  securities 
and  the  depression  setting  in  In  1837  had 
seriously  affected  their  values.  If  It  had  not 
wiped  them  out  altogether.  Dlckena  re- 
turned to  England  and  proceeded  to  write 
his  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation 
In  1842,  as  mean  and  puling  a  bock  as  ever 
appeared. 

The  United  States  waa  harsh  and  noisy  In 
the  1840s;  and  at  the  same  time  that  Dickens 
WHS  complaining  petulantly  about  Its  want 
'if  cultivation,  the  American  lyceum  move- 
ment   was    flourishing    mightily    and    on    Its 


platforms  were  appearing  professors  and  men 
of  letters  to  lecture  before  large  audi- 
ences on.  as  the  KP')n.<;or8  of  the  movement 
proudly  boasted,  history,  art,  science,  and 
public  questions. 

Indeed,  adult  education  had  Its  origins  In 
America  —  In  the  lyceum.  in  MaJ<ir  Pond's 
celebrated  American  Lecture  Bureau  (Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mark 
Twain  appeared  regularly  for  Pond  I .  In  the 
Chautauqua  and  Its  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  (When  correspondence  courses  in  self- 
Improvement  first  began)  and  In  the  extra- 
ordinary proliferation  of  extension  and  resi- 
dential courses  under  the  auspices  of  many 
of  our  great  universities. 

Tlie  Chautauqua  and  Its  Imitators  served 
all  the  mvi.iies  and  the  liberal  arts  (we  must 
not  f.  "t  that  rhetoric  In  Its  popular  form 
of  orj'l  TV  was  one  of  them);  and,  along 
with  serious  discourses  and  readings  on 
money,  foreign  jxjllcy.  poetry,  and  the  sci- 
ences. Americans  were  able  to  hear  orations 
like  Robert  G  IngersoU's  Mistakes  of  Moses 
and  William  Jenning.s  Bryan's  The  Cross  of 
Gold.  The  fact  Is.  for  3  years  before  he  ap- 
I>eared  on  that  famous  night  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  In  Chicago.  Bryan  had  been 
practicing  his  address  before  enthralled  and 
aroused  audiences  up  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  It  was  no  wonder  he  was  letter- 
perfect  on  July  9.  1896. 

I  confess  puzzlement  about  all  this  talk  of 
antl-lntelleciualism  when  I  consider  our 
reading  habits  and  more  particularly  the 
sensational  success  of  the  paperbacks  in 
America — a  success  far  transcending  those 
of  paperbacks  In  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. True,  we  came  to  the  serious  pajjer- 
backs  late.  But  look  at  them  now:  The 
American  Century  series.  Anchor  Ijpoks,  An- 
vil books.  Beacon  books.  Canterbury  books. 
Compass  bcMjks.  Evergreen  books.  Meridian 
books.  New  Directions.  St.  Martin's,  the  Uni- 
versal Library,  and  many,  many  more,  con- 
taining thousands  of  volumes  In  history,  the 
social  and  physical  sciences,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  selling  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  every  day  tn  drugstores,  supermarkets, 
department  stores,  gift  shops,  newsstands, 
as  well  as  In  the  traditional  bookstores. 

The  point  of  complaint  here  Is  not  that  we 
do  not  blow  the  trvimpet  and  beat  the  drum 
for  our  Intellectuals,  but  we  do  not  do  It  In 
the  grand  manner.  We  have  our  PuUllzer 
prizes  (With  Inflation,  the  Individual  awards 
have  dwindled  almost  to  token  payments) 
and  the  New  York  film  critics  and  the  New 
York  drama  critics  hand  out  scrolls  annual- 
ly. But  how  can  we  compare  these  with  the 
whopping  and  whacking  shows  the  British. 
the  French,  and  the  Swedes  put  on  regu- 
larly? 

Twice  a  year.  In  the  Birthday  List  and  on 
New  Year's,  England  s  Queen  honors  the 
Commonwealth's  greaUs — politicians  and 
brewers,  of  course,  and  fo<nball  players, 
cricketeers.  and  Jockeys,  too.  but  also  histo- 
rians. iKJets.  painters,  novellbts.  and  scien- 
tists. And  the  whole  land  swells  with  pride 
and  rings  with  praises  as  the  new  knights 
and  dames  and  the  freshly  created  O  B  E  's, 
C  B  E  s.  G  B.  E.'s,  K  C.  B  s.  and  O.  M  "s 
are  acclalmetl. 

We  have  our  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  It  Is  true,  but  how  can  Its  prosaic 
and  almost  secret  elections  compare  with  the 
big  show  put  on  by  the  French  when  the 
newly  chosen  Immortals  appear  In  their  gold 
embroidered  empire  suits,  crx-ked  hat  under 
arm  to  deliver  their  oratlon.s  before  a  whole 
applauding  nation?  The  annual  Nobel  cere- 
mony Is  a  gala  Swedl.sh  turnout;  and  If  the 
laureates  wear  only  full  evening  clothes  and 
white  tie.  their  wives  are  In  their  glittering 
best;  they  are  personally  received  by  the 
King,  and  the  cash  awards  are  still  large 
enough,  if  not  to  retire  on.  certainly  to  send 
all  the  children  through  college. 

We  ought  to  do  better.  I  think  It  wns 
Thomas  Jeflerson,  that  consummate  arlsto- 
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crat  and  lover  of  the  common  man  (If  the 
common  man  remained  a  farmer),  who  got 
us  off  on  the  wrong  fix)t.  Certainly.  George 
V/ashlngton  and  his  FederalL-^t  friends  Iritd 
to  start  the  young  republic  off  with  the  right 
kind  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 

When  George  Washington  crossed  from 
the  New  Jersey  shore  to  New  York  (it  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  new  republic  »nd 
here  he  was  to  be  inaugurated),  he  did  po 
in  a  magnificent  barge  rowed  by  thirteen 
master  pilots  in  white  uniform.  "Tlie  whole 
harbor  was  filled  with  boats,  hung  out  with 
flags,  and  they  formed  In  a  procession,  be- 
hind the  Presidential  barge,  while  guns 
boomed  and  bands  played.  As  the  day 
lengthened,  there  were  Illuminations  and 
fireworks  and  a  chorus  sang,  to  the  tune  of 
■  G^>d  Save  the  King,  "  thiS  verse.  amo:ig 
others: 

"Thrice  welcome  to  this  shore. 
Our  leader  now  no  more, 
But  ruler  thou; 
Oh  truly  good  and  great! 
Long  live  to  glad  our  st^te. 
Where    countless    honors    wait 
to  deck  thy  brow." 

Wa.'hlngton  deixirtcd  himself  In  line  with 
these  elegant  sentiments,  setting  up  what 
his  ix)litlcal  opponents  called  a  court,  where 
his  magnificently  turned  out  supporters  unU 
friends  met  regularly  In  levees. 

But  Jefferson,  fresh  from  a  French  court 
where  the  queen  wanted  to  be  honored  for 
her  triumphs  In  the  dairy  and  the  king  was 
a  skilled  locksmith — this  plus  the  cry  of 
sans-culottlsm  that  the  Jacobins  raised — 
was  ho.slile  to  the  "anttocratlc  and  mon- 
archical" Federalists.  He  dressed  plainly  and 
even  carelessly,  wore  his  own  hair  and  did 
not  powder  It.  When  he  came  to  be  In- 
augurated President  In  1801,  he  disdained 
a  carriage  and  walked  from  his  boarding 
house  to  the  still  half-built  Capitol  —  to  start 
a  cult  of  ceremonial  simplicity  that  we  over- 
l<x)k  only  when  it  comes  to  celebrating 
our  heroes  In  the  entertainment  and  sports 
worlds. 

We  should  start  over  again,  taking  a  leaf 
from  the  British.  French,  and  Swedish  ex- 
periences. l>et  us  celebrate  our  truly  crea- 
tive men  and  women  every  year  with  a  na- 
tional fele  and  with  awards  of  such  im- 
pressive size  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  Slates  will  k.  ow  th.-\t 
they  are  titans  worthy  oi'  salute.  If  nothing 
else,  the  amount  of  tlie  cash  handed  out  will 
prove  It. 

I  therefore  propose  the  following: 

( 1 )  That  Congress  vote  annually  a  set  of 
prizes  for  creative  accompllshriient  In  the 
arts,  letters  and  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  each  one  to  be  of  the  order  of 
$25,000  to  $50,000.  There  should  be  at  least 
10  and  even  as  many  as  20  such  prizes  a 
year  A  half  million  to  a  million  dollars  ex- 
pended in  this  fashion  annually  will  Impress 
even  the  most  obtuse  with  the  fact  that  the 
things  of  the  mind  are  really  Important. 

(2 1  That  with  each  prize  go  a  decoration 
(to  be  hung  around  the  neck)  and  an  appro- 
priate ribbon  or  rosette  for  the  buttonhole. 

(3  I  That  proper  committees  be  set  up  for 
the  following  fields  (among  others)  to  pick 
Jn  each  several  men  or  women  each  year  who 
have  been  truly  creative: 

Letters;  We  should,  when  we  honor  poets, 
novelists,  and  dramatists,  not  overlook  lit- 
erary historians   and   literary   critics. 

Painting  and  architecture:  Let  us  not 
Slight  the  graphic  arts  (where  we  are  very 
good)  and  abstract  painting  (where  we  are 
leading  the  world). 

MUMC. 

Social  sciences;  Nobel  overlooked  this  cate- 
gory. The  statistical  analysis  of  business 
and  social  behavior  had  Its  pioneering  work 
done  here  in  America;  so  did  the  study  of 
group  and  community  moves  and  conduct. 

Human  rights:  Nobel  was  Interested  In 
peace    only;    but    what    of    all    those    brave 


spirits  who  continue  to  fight  against  Intol- 
erance. Injustice,  and  Just  plain  common 
meanness?  Our  American  annals  have  been 
filled,  and  still  are.  with  the  names  of  cou- 
rageous men  and  women  who  want  to  see 
human  dignity  and  privacy  preserved. 

Physical  and  biological  sciences:  Nobel,  of 
course,  anticipated  us  here,  but  there  are 
many,  many  more  distinguished  persons 
whom  the  Nobel  committees  pass  by. 

Pure  speculation  and  the  scientific  method: 
We  should  not  leave  the  philosophers  out; 
indeed,  these  are  our  wholly  unknown 
heroes. 

(4)  Tliat  these  be  called  the  Presidential 
prices  and  they  be  awarded  annually  In 
Washington  by  the  Pre.cldont  himself  in  a 
ceremony  and  appropriate  festivities  match- 
ing anything  the  Etiropeans  can  do  In  this 
line. 

(5)  That  there  be  erected  In  Wa,<;hlngton 
a  proper  building,  called  the  Presidential 
Academy,  for  permanent  exhibits  of  the 
works  of  these  American  laureates.  Here 
their  pictures  shown,  their  plays  acted, 
and  their  accomplishments  displayed  In 
working  models,  dioramas,  charts,  and 
graphs. 

This  Is  the  proper  way  to  salute  those 
who  have  devoted  long,  fruitful,  and  usually 
austere  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful.  We  have  creative 
spirits,  both  old  and  young,  who  merit  regu- 
larly our  recognition,  homage — and  a  really 
thumping  award.  This  last — and  an  elegant 
show,  including  Illuminations  and  trans- 
parencies -  will  go  far  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  intellectual  heroes  and 
heroines  are  worth  making  a  fuss  over. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  April  24, 
1955.  printed  an  article  by  Rene  Sedillot 
entitled  "Now  Medals  for  Civilians.  Too." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  Medals  for  Civilians,  Too 

(President  Elsenhower  has  proposed  that 
Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk.  developer  of  a  sviccessful 
polio  vaccine,  be  awarded  the  first  Congres- 
sional Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian 
Achievement  and  that  a  Federal  Advisory 
Commission  be  set  up  to  help  select  future 
recipients.  Here  a  Frenchman,  whose  coun- 
try has  long  been  decorating  Its  citizens  for 
distinguished  service,  offers  some  advice  on 
the  subject.) 

(By  Rene  Sedillot) 

Paris  — As  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  na- 
tions of  old  Europe  where  the  hunt  for 
honorary  distinctions  Is  a  popular  pastime, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  benefit  of  our  expe- 
rience In  the  delicate  matter  of  handing  out 
awards  to  deserving  citizens. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  relating  a  family 
anecdote.  In  the  days  of  good  King  Henry  IV, 
one  of  my  ancestors,  who  had  a  farm  some- 
where near  Orleans,  was  received  at  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  probably  with  some 
deptitatlon  of  peasants.  The  King  showed 
his  admiring  visitors  the  royal  flower   beds. 

'Have  you  ever  seen  anything  lovelier?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes.  sire,"  spoke  up  my  ancestor  boldly. 
"Come  to  my  place;  I'll  let  you  see  something 
still  nner," 

The  following  stimmer,  the  King  went  to 
visit  the  old  man's  farm  and  tlie  latter 
showed  his  sovereign  tlie  rolling  fields  of 
rlpenlm  corn.  "In  truth."  exclaimed  the 
King,  your  grain  Is  finer  than  my  flowers,  my 
good  fellow," 

Tliereupon,  the  King  presented  my  fore- 
bear with  an  ear  of  corn  In  gold  and  avithor- 
Ized  him  to  add  to  the  family  name  the 
title,  "of  the  Golden  Ear."    Neither  the  name 


nor  the  Jewel  has  come  down  to  nie;  they 
must  have  strayed  Into  some  other  branch 
of  the  family.  But  the  story  of  our  ancestor 
has  been  carefully  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

This  tale  shows  how  kings  (and  republics) 
can  honor  their  htimbiest  servants. 

Tlie  American  Government  rewards  bril- 
liant deeds  on  the  field  of  battle;  why  should 
it  not  also  recognize,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  does,  other  outstanding  achievements — 
those  of  citizens  who  bring  glory  to  their 
country  and  serve  civilization  by  the  moral 
qualities,  or  their  work  in  the  cause  of  peace? 

Tliis  would  encourage  virtue  and  high  en- 
deavor. Men  have  a  keener  relish  for  privl- 
lec;es  and  honors  than  for  equality,  and  are 
not  insensible  to  rewards  and  their  exterior 
signs.  Their  Inherent  vanity  is  thereby  sat- 
itfled. 

The  French  Revolution.  In  the  name  of 
equality,  imagined  It  could  do  away  with 
decorations.  Just  as  it  had  abolished  titles 
of  nobility.  The  convention,  by  a  decree 
of  Brumaire  (October  22-November  20)  of 
the  year  II  (1793).  ordered  the  surrender  of 
all  crosses  and  medals  within  a  week;  those 
who  defied  the  order  were  to  be  Jailed.  But 
only  6  years  later,  we  find  the  government 
deciding  to  reestablish  national  rewards  for 
soldiers  who  had  rendered  brilliant  service 
to  the  republic.  Swords  of  honor  were  sub- 
stituted lor  decorations. 

Then  soon  afterward.  Bonaparte  created 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  "I  challenge  anyone." 
lie  said,  "to  show  me  a  republic,  ancient  or 
modern.  In  which  there  have  not  been  dec- 
orations. Some  people  call  them  baubles. 
Well.  It  is  by  means  of  baubles  that  one  leads 
men."  He  had  learned  the  lesson  from 
Machlavelll  with  his  dictum  that  well-con- 
ducted republics  establish  rewards  for  their 
citizens. 

What  kind  of  rewards,  then,  should  be 
given?  Well,  they  can  assume  an  Infinite 
variety  of  forms,  ranging  from  the  most 
material  to  the  most  abstract 

The  most  commonplace  Is  the  gift.  TTnis 
the  states  of  antiquity  used  to  offer  their 
best  servants,  slaves  or  money.  After  Au- 
gusta, the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  a 
sense  of  the  practical,  gave  gold.  In  France, 
the  same  convention  which  had  suppressed 
the  old  class  distinctions  promised  a  billion 
francs  for  distribution  among  the  defenders 
of  the  fatherland. 

These  gifts  were  often  granted  In  the  form 
of  pensions;  you  handed  out  a  comfortable 
pension  to  your  veterans  or  your  disabled 
soldiers  or  to  men  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Our  King  Francis  I  attached  Leo- 
nardo da  Vlncl  to  his  service  by  granting 
his  an  annuity  of  700  crowns,  and  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II,  In  order  to  pension  Dide- 
rot without  hxirtlng  his  feelings,  had  the 
happy  idea  of  buying  his  library,  then  of 
leaving  him  In  charge  of  It  with  the  title 
of  curator,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  1.200  llvres. 

For  a  long  time,  one  of  the  classic  rewards 
was  a  grant  of  land.  Roman  citizens  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  city  received  as 
much  land  as  could  be  plowed  in  a  day. 
Horatlus  Codes  was  even  allotted  the  total 
acreage  that  could  be  encircled  by  a  day's 
plowing.  Napoleon,  who  h.is  a  partiality  for 
imitating  Rome,  endowed  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers with  majorats,  large  hereditary  es- 
tates. 

I  hardly  Imagine,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed American  comnilsslon  would  encour- 
age gifts  of  this  kind.  After  all,  men  are 
more  responsive  to  honors  which,  though 
abstract,  are  durable  and  visible,  than  to  ctui- 
crete  presents,  not  obvious  Ui  the  public  and 
soon  forgotten.  The  whole  point  of  an  honor 
is  that  It  should  hit  the  eye. 

Nor  are  mere  words  of  praise  enotitth.  To 
proclaim  that  such  and  such  a  citizen  has 
"deserved  well  of  his  country,"  to  flatter  him 
with  a  public  oration  or  a  solemn  vote  of 
thanks,  even  with  three  cheers  or  a  Ilauriia 
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of  trumpets,  are  the  usual  raet-hods.  But 
once  the  speeches  or  the  cheers  have  died 
away,  what  remains?     The  wind. 

Neither  would  I  advise,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, other  transient  honors.  Rome  used  to 
o.Ter  a  curule  chair  In  the  Colosseum  to  the 
Citizen  she  wished  to  honor,  or  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  riding  In  the  generals  chariot  at 
a  triumph.  Louis  XIV  welcomed  MoU^re  to 
his  table.     Svich  rewards  were  too  fleeting. 

What  about  erecting  s*atues  to  great  men 
during  their  lifetime?  Certain  sculptors  of 
Argos  put  up  their  own  statues  alongside 
their  other  works,  while  Alexander  the  Great 
had  statues  made  <3f  certain  of  his  soldiers. 
But  in  our  day  this  kind  of  homage  Is  re- 
served for  the  defunct.  For  someone  still 
alive  It  suggests  a  kind  of  premature  burial. 

One  should  think  especially  of  spectacular 
rewards.  In  the  Middle  A'l^es  valiant  warrlers 
were  dubbed  knif;hls.  Napoleon  transformed 
his  ministers,  as  well  as  his  marshals,  Into 
counts,  dukes,  or  princes.  England  still  turns 
out  sirs  and  lords  in  series. 

America  has  decided,  quite  rightly,  to  pin 
decorations  on  the  brea.^ts  of  those  worthy 
of  honors — Just  as  badges  of  rank  or  gold 
braid  are  handed  out  In  armies  the  world 
over.  No  one  so  far  has  tho\i^ht  up  any 
better  scheme.  Ribbon  or  rosette — a  decora- 
tion always  looks  Impresplve.  A  string  of 
them  on  the  lapel  gives  lone  to  a  drawing 
roonrr. 

In  France  we  hnve  had  the  Cross  of  St. 
I.ouls  and  now  we  have  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
England  haa  the  Garter.  One  may  smile,  but 
these  are  baubles  to  which  no  one  turns  a 
blind  eye. 

Dr.  Salk  has  already  received  medals, 
plaques,  and  cups  sent  to  him  by  clubs. 
medical  associations,  hospitals,  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Will  every  American  send 
him  a  dollar,  as  has  been  s^igi^ested?  It  Is 
not  enough.  Napoleon  would  have  made 
him  a  Prince  of  Health.  He  is  now  about 
to  become.  In  a  sense,  the  first  dlgnlt.iry  of 
a  new  American  Order. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  In  every  country 
the  military  are  handed  out  more  distinc- 
tions of  this  sort  than  civilians.  Courage 
and  warlike  exploits  have  more  dramatic 
appeal  tlian  the  obscure  ta.«ks  of  peace.  Like- 
wise, uniforms  offer  a  more  generous  hos- 
pitality to  medals  than  the  sack  suit. 

And  yet.  civil  virtues  are  not  to  be  Ignored 
I  fall  Ui  See  why  they  should  not  have  their 
share  of  rewards.  My  daughter,  Isabel,  age  6, 
Is  very  proud  when  she  comes  back  from 
school  sporting  a  cross  of  merit  on  her 
apron;  my  son  Philip,  sge  7,  Is  proud  as 
Punch  at  the  thought  that  he  will  s<>on  win 
the  right  to  wcur  a  Boy  Sooufg  kerrhuf.  and 
he'll  work  hard  to  have  the  stars  which  will 
stand  on  his  sleeves  for  the  badges  he  can 
earn  In  thi.s  respect,  adult*  are  J\i.«t  big 
children.  Otter  them  Olympic  medals.  Nobel 
prl/ies.  Swords  of  Honor,  or  drcoratlons,  and 
you'll  be  able  to  do  what  you  like  with  them. 

Am  I  right  In  imagining  tliat  the  proposed 
awards  would  be  specially  intended  to  en- 
courage llteraiure  and  the  fine  arts?  Others 
have  had  the  same  Idea  Virgil  got  10.000 
eestertlae  (that's  Bt>out  $000 1  for  each  verse 
of  the  story  of  Marcellus.  Rabelais  was  pen- 
sioned by  Francis  I  and  Ronsard  by  Charles 
IX.  Richelieu  drew  up  a  list  of  favors  which 
the  state  ought  to  grant  its  great  writers. 

Artists  have  als<i  received  their  full  meas- 
ure of  awards.  Athens  provided  the  most 
gifted  In  each  bramh  of  art  with  free  lodg- 
ings In  the  Frytaneum.  FNjrence  gave  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  a  large  annuity  to 
Giotto.  The  kings  of  Prance  conferred  the 
title  of  "Painter  to  the  King"  on  Leonardo 
da  Vlncl,  Lchrun,  Mignard,  Vanloo.  and 
Boucher,  among  others.  And  we  must  not 
forget  the  scholars.  Louis  XIV  gave  a  pen- 
sion to  Huy^ns  aud  Casslui,  forelgtiers 
though  they  wore. 

Civilians  perhaps  have  had  greater  need 
cf    recoinpeii.''es    lliaii    the    miUlary.      Booty 


never  comes  the  way  of  civilians.  It  nrust 
have  been  of  this  that  the  French  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  was  thinking  In  1791  when,  on 
abolishing  the  former  royal  orders.  It  re- 
served the  right  to  Institute  a  unique  deco- 
ration appropriate  to  the  reward  of  virtue, 
talent,  and  services  rendered  to  the  state. 

Napoleon  had  a  similar  Intention  when  he 
created  the  Legion  of  Honor,  His  Idea  was 
t(5  combine  In  It  soldiers,  whom  In  general 
he  distrusted,  and  civilians.  Authorities  of 
the  French  Republic  have  had  the  same 
thought  In  multiplying  decorations  ear- 
marked for  meritorious  services  and  talents 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds;  the  Life-Savlng  Me- 
dal, the  Order  of  Agriculture  (familiarly 
known  as  'the  Leek"),  the  Order  of  Palms  of 
the  University  and  a  variety  of  others.  A 
Post  Ofli;e  Distinguished  Service  Order  has 
just  been  created.  Why  not  a  Tre.isury  Or- 
der, reeerved  for  the  mfist  valiant  among  the 
taxpayers?  Such  medals  alTcrd  a  let  of 
simple  pleasure  to  their  recipients  and  cost 
little  to  the  state  donating  them. 

I  fore.>-ee  some  objections  to  the  plan.  First 
of  all.  who  will  designate  the  deserving  citi- 
zens, who  will  determine  the  distributions 
of  rewards?  The  government,  of  course,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  services  con- 
cerned; the  colonel  asks  for  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  the  most  gallant  of  his  soldiers; 
the  director  of  the  Flue  Arts  Ministry  asks 
for  a  distinction  for  a  certain  deserving 
artist. 

But  choice  Is  always  a  dlfUcult  thing.  How 
could  arbltnuy  decisions  be  avoided? 
Vi/ouldn't  pressures  and  passions  warp  the 
choices?  Each  time  a  new  list  of  those  dec- 
orated Is  published  there  Is  Jealousy  and 
criticism.  S  >metlmes  they  are  Justified 
Awards  have  provoked  scandals  In  many 
countries.  But  scandals  are  quickly  lur- 
gutten. 

There  Is  another  objection.  Awards,  just 
as  much  as  piper  currency,  are  depreciated 
by  Inflatloti  Also,  small  sovereign  states 
traffic  In  tl.em.  Oaverlnl,  the  carlcatvirlst. 
Joking  with  someone  who  had  recently  been 
decorated,  rrtirarked:  "The  Legion  of  Honor? 
What  the  devil  have  you  done  to  have  that?  ' 
"I  applied  for  It,"  replied  the  other. 

Then  one  of  Sacha  Guitry's  chiiracters,  who 
had  succeeded  In  getting  the  red  ribbon, 
says:  "Anyway.  It  always  proves  something: 
either  you  deserve  It,  or  you  know  the  right 
people." 

Nevertheless,  T  shoiild  like  to  end  by  quot- 
ing Machiavelll,  to  whom  the  art  of  govern- 
ment was  no  mystery  "It  Is  needful  If  you 
wish  that  there  be  a  dread  of  chastisement 
for  evil  nations,  that  the  righteous  ones  may 
be  duly  recjulted  And  though  the  Republic 
be  poor  and  pnwerlcbi.  to  make  great  gifts, 
yet  It  must  ever  give  what  It  can.  for,  little 
though  may  be  the  presents  one  noakes  to  i 
citizen  for  rendering  the  most  constderaljle 
service,  yet  he  receives  them  as  something 
treat  and  redounding  to  his  honor." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  vote  this  ses- 
sion on  a  bill  to  establish  a  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement.  As 
I  have  indicated,  a  bill  .similar  to  the  one 
I  am  introducing  today,  has  cleared  the 
committee  in  the  other  body.  The  bill 
should  not  take  a  cneat  deal  of  time  to 
handle  here.  It  is  a  simple  proposal, 
easily  understood.  It  should  be  easy  to 
resolve  our  views.  Yet  the  establishment 
of  this  type  of  recomiition  of  those  who 
are  contributing  most  to  America  in 
peaceful  pursuits  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
hi^;hly  siRniflcant  step  toward  enriching 
our  way  of  life. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ways 
the  Congress  can  assist  in  enriching'  our 
culture.  One  of  the  most  articulate  and 
eilective  exponents  of  further  Con^'res- 


sional  attention  to  the  v.hole  fieM  of  art 
and  culture  is  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Jersey,  Frank 
Thompson. 

In  the  current  ls?ue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  he  has  contributed  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Cultural  Crisis."  In  it  he 
examines  the  challenge  facing  our  coun- 
try in  cultural  aflaiis,  and  in  doing  so 
he  discusses  several  proposals  for  Con- 
pressional  action.  Many  of  these  pro- 
posals are  ones  which  I  have  joined,  and 
all  of  them  are  ones  which  I  support. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Representative  Thompsons  article  be 
prmted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  RecoRo. 
as  follows: 

Our  Ctltt-ral  Crisis 

(Dy  Hun  Frank  Thompson,  Jr  ,  of 
New  Jersey) 

America  today  is  confronted  by  a  many- 
sided  challenge.  The  danger  is  not  that  we 
will  fall  to  respond  to  the  challenge  sym- 
bolized by  the  fviviet  sputniks  and  economic 
offensives  In  Asia  and  Africa.  The  danger 
is  rather  that  we  will  respond  only  to  rer- 
taln  facts  of  the  challenge  and  neglect 
others. 

The  challenge  to  our  military  security  la 
great:  It  must  be  met  with  more  courag.- 
and  imagination  than  we  have  yvt  demon- 
strated. But  In  meeting  this  challenge  and 
the  related  challenge  of  scleiuiflc  educat.on. 
we  may  overlook  the  broader  crisis  confront- 
ing not  only  the  United  States  but  Western 
civilization  itself.  That  broader  crisis  .a  a 
cultural  crlSi*— one  Involving  economics, 
art,  and  religion,  as  well  as  military 
security. 

There  are  ominous  signs  that  the  present 
crisis  is  forcing  America  to  become  a  U  jme 
rather  than  an  Athens.  There  are  m.iny 
Americans  who  see  clearly  the  need  of  le- 
gions of  armed  men.  but  who  fall  to  see  the 
need  of  a  broad  general  education  In  the 
humanities.  There  are  many  Americans 
who  see  the  need  of  missiles,  but  who  fall 
to  sec  that  the  ultimate  validity  of  national 
defense  depends  upon  the  values  we  defend 
rather  than  the  technology  of  defense 
There  are  many  people  who  see  the  need  of 
military  and  political  allies.  b\it  who  fall 
to  see  the  significance  of  cultural  exchange 
In  art,  music,  and  drama. 

The  administration  Is  cutting  back  Its 
edU'-atlon  program  while  giving  us  bl«»^er 
and  better  missiles,  highways  and  potit  ofncrs. 
Now  It  Is  talking  about  »rlps  to  the  moon. 
Recently  13  members  of  the  Houf»e  Ediica- 
tlon  and  Labor  Committee  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent ftFklng.  "Which  Is  more  Important.  Mr. 
President,  adequate  classrooms  or  chrome- 
trlmm»<l  letter  chutes?"  Klirhways.  moon 
trips,  missiles,  and  post  offices  are  tin- 
doubtedly  needed  but  It  Is  time  we  put  first 
things  first.  If  we  fail  to  keep  ahead  in  etlu- 
catlon.  to  provide  both, quality  in  education 
and  adequ.nte  facllltlea  for  study,  we  vkill  be 
disastrously  endangering  our  Nation's  future 
The«e  things  are  more  important  than  shiny 
new  p  1st  o-tlres  and  multUane  highways. 

I  find  mvsolf  In  aureement  with  Dr  Henry 
Heald.  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
who  fald  recently  that  education  and  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  are  not  luxuries  but  neces- 
sities. The  race  today  is  a  race  for  political 
economic,  sclentlflc.  and  cultural  supremacy. 
We  must  understand  this  before  time  runs 
out  for  us. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  military, 
economic,  and  political  leader  of  the  Free 
World  The  siicceBS  of  our  leadership  de- 
pends lart;ely  upon  a  proper  balance  between 
material  and  nonmaterlal  Tslues  In  our 
dally  lives.  In  our  education.  In  the  uee  of 
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leisure  time.  We  must  not  depend  upon  ma- 
terial wealth  to  maintain  world  prestige; 
rather,  our  leadership  must  be  firmly  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  freedom  of  exchange  of  Ideas.  A 
mature,  stable,  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment must  have  wl.sdom  which  Is  Infused 
with  a  deep  humanism  to  command  the  re- 
tpect  of  our  allies,  the  allegiance  of  the 
uncommitted  peoples,  and  the  loyalty  of 
our  citizens. 

Many  view  the  Ru.-slan  sputniks  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  our  leadershl]).  Although  many 
recognize  the  man-made  moons  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  technical  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  consider  the  real  challenge  to  come 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  U.  S  S.  R. 
In  education  and  its  tradition  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts,  European  countries  today 
continue  the  tradition  of  court  patronage  of 
the  fine  arts,  making  available  art  galleries 
and  mu.'ieums,  opera  and  theater  and  exten- 
sive programs  In  the  arts  as  a  part  of  every- 
day life.  These  programs  are  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  citizen. 

During  the  first  6  of  the  10  grades  In  their 
primary-secondary  schools.  Soviet  students 
take  1  hour  of  drawing  and  1  hour  of  singing 
each  week.  Considerable  lime  Is  al.^o  devoted 
to  the  haiidlcrafts.  and  special  training  and 
study  opportunities  are  nlTordcd  arilstlcally 
gifted  youth.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  there  are  special  11-year 
schools  of  music,  art.  and  ballet.  Children 
are  selected  each  year  to  attend  these  schools 
which  provide  the  academic  education  of  the 
primary-secondary  schools  plus  rigorous 
education  In  the  arts.  T'ultlon  at  these 
schools  is  free  and  so  Is  board  when  neces- 
•ary. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
ports that  the  Soviet  semlprofe.sslonal 
schools,  which  occupy  a  position  on  the 
U.  S.  S,  R.  educational  ladder  between 
the  primary-secondary  school  and  the 
Institution  of  higher  learning,  provide  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  art  education.  The  re- 
port shows  that  of  3,425  such  schools,  197  are 
arts  school.s,  109  are  music  schools.  48  are 
creative  and  api^lled  arts  schools,  14  theatri- 
cal schools,  15  choreographic  schools,  and  11 
are  movie  industry  and  screen  acting  schools. 
The  report  also  shows  that  there  are  more 
than  50  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  offered  art  a-s  a  major  course. 

As  with  everything  else  In  the  U  S  S.  R.. 
the  fine  art*  are  Intended  to  serve  the  alms 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  have  become 
a  highly  effective  Instrument  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  party's  approved  objectives  and 
policy.  We  know  that  any  of  the  disciplines 
can  become  Important  in  terms  of  the  vises 
to  which  It  Is  put.  The  arts  can  cither  serve 
the  cause  of  democracy  or  only  wait  upon 
our  call.  If  we  do  not  seek  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  arts,  this 
phase  of  culture  can  become  as  useless  as 
al>le-bodled  men  on  the  unemployed  list. 
The  potential  is  there  but  the  call  to  use  la 
absent. 

How  can  we  develop  greater  IntTest  In 
the  arts  among  our  citizens?  There  "re 
many  approaches,  and  to  me  one  of  the  most 
important  moves  we  must  make  is  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  a  positive  program  of  ac- 
tivities. This  program  should  accomplish 
certain  objectives  such  as  the  development 
of  International  relations,  the  expansion  of 
our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  many 
different  patterns  of  culture  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  extension  to  more  of  our 
citizens  of  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
widespread  cultural  activity. 

The  Humphrey-Thompson  Act  of  1956 
represents  such  a  developing  plan,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  and  strengthening 
of  International  relations  through  cultural 
exchanges  and  participation  In  International 
fairs  and  festivals. 

Among  other  things  this  act  establishes  a 
top-level  Federal  committee  concerned  with 
the  arts  both  abroad  and  at  home.    The  new 


art  committee  serves  In  an  advisory  capac- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
other  leading  officials.  It  also  works  with 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  which 
Is  headed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  and  with  an  Interagency 
committee  of  top  Government  officials.  In- 
cluding the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  that  our  art 
and  our  artists  are  having  great  success 
abroad  as  this  Nation's  good-will  ambassa- 
dors Is  a  source  of  deep  gratification.  This 
success  Is  having  a  lasting  effect  In  changing 
the  picture  held  by  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  of  the  dominant  charactrr  of  the 
United  .Slates  and  Its  citizens.  Such  evi- 
dence may  be  found,  for  Instance,  In  a 
Manila  new.spaper  report  that  "Asians  by 
the  thousands  have  modified  their  concept 
of  America  as  an  originally  materialistic 
country  after  going  through  the  beautiful 
experience  of  listening  to  an  American  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  hearing  wise  words  from 
the  mouth  of  so  native  an  American  as  Wil- 
liam Faulkner." 

The  See  It  Now  report  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  the  triumphant 
Far  Eastern  tour  of  Marian  Anderson 
showed  many  millions  of  Americans  for  the 
first  time  how  this  type  of  art  program  pro- 
motes cultural  understanding.  The  recent 
triumph  of  the  23-year-old  Texas  pianist, 
Van  Cliburn.  who  won  the  first  prize  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  International  Tchaikovsky 
piano  competition,  Is  also  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  International  language  of  the 
arts  and  their  tremendous  potential  for 
promoting  International  cultural  under- 
standing. 

The  Federal  Government,  particularly  the 
administration,  must  wake  up  Immediately 
to  the  significance  and  Importance  of  cul- 
tural exchanges.  Unfortunately,  until  re- 
cently Washington  officials  considered  that 
brains,  science,  the  humanities,  and  the  arts 
were  expendable. 

Keen  observers  In  and  out  of  Government, 
Federal  officials,  and  the  Congress  are  alarm- 
ed over  Russian  propaganda  that  depicts 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  the  cradle  of  culture  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  unconcerned  with  the  rich  herit- 
age of  art  and  culture  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. In  many  areas  of  the  world  a  place  of 
honor  Is  given  to  leaders  In  the  arts  and  In- 
tellectual fields.  In  those  countries  the 
artist  Is  not  called  a  longhair,  and  the  In- 
tellectvjal  Is  not  dismissed  as  an  egghead.  I 
am  convinced  the  Federal  Government  must 
gra.op  this  nettle  becavise  in  many  areas  of 
the  world  we  are  considered  antl-lntellec- 
lual  and  deficient  In  culture.  I  do  not  need 
to  document  the  low  esteem  In  which  artists 
and  Intellectuals  have  long  been  held  in  this 
country. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  recently  visited 
ovir  country,  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  Queen  called  for  a  pool  of  the  best  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  cultural  brains  In 
the  Western  Vv'orld  to  out-match  the  Rus- 
sians. However,  the  columnist,  Inez  Robb, 
reported  that  the  lists  of  those  attending 
the  four  glittering  dinners  attended  by  the 
Queen  during  her  stay  in  Washington  did 
not  contain  the  name  of  one  person  dis- 
tinguished in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Robb,  "military  brass  In  enough 
fruit  salad  and  gold  braid  to  equip  the  whole 
Albanian  Army  turned  up  at  the  state  din- 
ner at  the  White  House  and  that  given  in 
Her  Majesty's  honor  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mrs.  Dulles,  and  the  luncheon 
given  by  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon." 

But  this  Is  only  one  side  of  Washington, 
the  political  side.  Although  the  administra- 
tion swings  between  the  two  extremes  of 
campaigning     against     all     "eggheads"     and 


forming  such  groups  as  CASE— the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Eisen- 
hower— to  help  reelect  the  President,  there 
are  many  in  Washington  who  are  charting  a 
sounder  course — a  course  consistent  with  our 
deepest  and  truest  traditions  of  respect  for 
learning  and  the  art^. 

The  American  Council  on  Education, 
which  represents  140  educational  organiza- 
tions and  more  than  1.000  educational  in- 
stitutions, recently  issued  a  statement  de- 
claring that  "continued  progress  In  the  hu- 
manities, the  arts,  and  the  social  sciences,  as 
well  as  in  science  and  technology,  Is  highly 
essential  to  our  national  survival  and  well- 
being." 

The  AFL-CIO  has  advised  the  Congress  It 
Is  appalled  by  the  President's  failure  to  men- 
tion the  classroom  shortage  in  his  plans  for 
meeting  the  recession,  and  lists  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  country  in  this  order: 
(1)  school  construction;  (2)  teacher  salary 
Increases;  (3)  inclusion  of  the  humanities  as 
well  as  science  In  any  Federal  scholarship 
program.  At  its  recent  national  convention 
the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  major  policy  declara- 
tion warning  that  "our  national  and  Inter- 
national needs  call  for  trained  people  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  as  well  as  the  sciences. 
We  need  trained  diplomats  and  economists 
and  political  scientists  and  language  experts 
as  well  as  physicists  and  engineers." 

Concurrent  with  action  to  meet  the  new 
scientific  threat  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the 
Congress  has  taken  the  following  steps  to 
meet  the  Russian  cultural  challtnge: 

Appropriated  more  than  $14  million  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  Brussels 
World's  Fair. 

Enacted  legislation  sponsored  by  Senators 
Clinton  Anderson  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  myself,  transferring  the  historic  Patent 
Office  Building  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent  home  of  the 
century-old  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  an  impor- 
tant program  of  contempxjrary  art. 

The  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  adopting  a 
suggestion  of  mine,  has  established  an  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  the  Performing  Arts. 

Legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  J.  W. 
FuLBRiGHT,  Senator  Ht^MPHREV,  and  myself 
to  appoint  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Cultural  Relations 
to  coordinate  the  Fulbrlght,  Smith-Mundt, 
Humphrey-Thompson,  and  mutual  security 
programs,  to  avoid  duplication  and  save 
money,  has  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  legislation  was  developed  following  stud- 
ies by  the  Congress  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  will  probably  be  enacted  into 
law  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  has  con- 
cluded hearings  on  a  measure  Senator  Ful- 
liRiGHT  and  I  have  sponsored  to  establish  a 
National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts  as  a  branch  of  the  Smith.=onian  Insti- 
tution, and  there  is  every  likelihood  it  will 
pa.ss  In  the  Congress.  This  measure  would 
provide  a  building  which  would  be  erected 
on  Government-donated   land. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  I  are  developing 
plans  to  make  the  Humphrey-Thompson  Act 
provide  lor  a  true  cultural  exchange  program 
in  the  same  way  the  Fulbrlght  and  Smith- 
Mundt  Acts  provide  for  true  educational  ex- 
change. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  In  Washington  to  advance  the  arts 
and  make  the  National  Capital  the  cultural 
center  of  the  Free  World  in  the  same  degree 
that  It  Is  already  a  political,  economic,  and 
military  center. 

I  believe  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
art  of  understanding  other  people,  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  genuine  International 
leadership.  Is  learned  by  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, language,  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
other  cultural  disciplines.     They  are  coming 
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to  realize,  too.  I  think,  that  the  Federal 
Government  haa  a  vital  function  to  perform 
In  providing  emphaals  to  the  enduring  values 
ct  our  civilization. 

The  arts  enrich  and  ennoble  our  lives;  they 
give  ua  vlBlon.  As  Walter  Lippmann.  one  of 
the  n^ost  competent  critics  of  our  times, 
noted  recently,  there  Is  "an  ominous  tendency 
In  American  education  to  teach  more  and 
more  students  less  aid  less  of  the  great 
disciplines  which  form  an  educated  man.  It 
U  In  this,  more  than  In  the  ups  and  downs 
In  the  military  balance  of  power,  that  there 
lies  the  deepest  danger  to  ovu-  American  eo- 
clety.  We  can  most  surely  defend  ourselves 
egalnst  conquest  or  domination.  What  wo 
have  to  worry  about  la  that  with  the  de- 
clining level  of  education,  with  the  vulgarl- 
Estlon  of  the  cultural  standards  In  oiu-  mass 
society,  we  shall  become  a  blij  but  tecond- 
rate  people,  Ut,  Philistine,  and  self-indul- 
gent." 

As  ths  city  of  Athens  so  loriR  sro  became 
known  as  the  home  of  all  trarninft.  so  inu*t 
Amcrlra  bo  known  not  only  r-r  l.cr  (TTtnl 
S<r«>nRlh  rxnci  hl'<h  level*  nf  profluction  but 
itleo  for  hnr  humnno  world  lorderHhtp.  hor 
endtirlnff  demoerntte  tritditlr)nii.  and  her  rich 
hmuyfcnt  the  Mrts«r  msny  culture!. 

It  1*  the  cultivation  of  this  cultural  her* 
|tn««  which  should  bn  oum  tit  our  primary 
objectives  for  dovalopmftnt  In  the  imirifdin'e 
future  If  we  wUh  to  sain  the  rcepect  ut  peu* 
plee  throughout  the  world. 

Th<»  rr.E*jIDr:iT  pro  tcmjjote.  The 
bin  will  b«  received  aiiU  Ui}ptoi)ilaluly 
referred. 

The  bill  <0.  30CC»  to  provide  for  thfl 
confcrrlm  of  nn  tward  to  be  kfiov/n  m 
the  Medal  (or  DbtlnTulnhed  Civilian 
/.chlcvcmrnt.  introduced  ty  Mr,  IIum- 
I'linrY,  Wttw  received,  read- t.t Ice  by  lUt 
title,  and  rrfoiiuU  to  the  CouimilUe  on 
Lrftbor  (.nd  Putlic  WcUare. 


IMPnOVEMFflT         C  F         NATIONAL 
IRANSPOHTATION  SYS'IEM  — 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  EEALL  submitted  an  r.m2ndment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3778 »  to  amend  tha  IiUeistate 
Commerce  Act.  as  emended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  pnd  improve  the  national 
transportation  .«?y.';tcm  nnd  for  other 
purpo'-es,  which  v.-as  ord-red  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AMEMDME'^TT  OP  INTEV.NAL  REV- 
ENUE CODS  OF  1954.  TO  CORRECT 
UNINl  ENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <H.  R.  8381  >  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unin- 
tended benefits  and  hard;;hips  and  to 
make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


Ar.DrES.?ES.  FDTTORTALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PIHNIED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimou."  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Recchd, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  Now  .Terscy: 
Address    delivered    by    Senator    Cooper    nt 
commencement    exercises   of    Howard    Ual- 
\cjLity,  June  C.  1&5J. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICIE.S  RECONSID- 
ERED—IV— MA.SS  RETALI.ATION 
VERSUS  GRADUATED  DETER- 
RENCE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  Prci^ldent.  I  a'^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Senate 
for  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  hns  found  Itself  committed  his- 
torically to  the  "all-cr-nochlng*'  prin- 
ciple in  seeking  victory  in  war.  Oar  de- 
mand has  been  for  "un'^onditional  eur- 
rendcr."  Except  in  the  Korean  v;ar,  this 
objective  1  a.s  teen  i cached. 

In  till.'?  century  we  and  our  aM!"^  ob- 
tnlned  the  uncondltiinnl  8uircn(''^r  of 
Ocrmany  In  the  Plrst  V/rrld  V/ar.  In  tiic 
f  ccond  World  V/ar.  urrtin  Gtrnmny.  and 
flnally  Jcpan,  nurrondcrcU  unconUiticn- 
I  liy.  In  the  c»^o  of  Jupr.n  we  ainured 
t'uo  uncondtlionaUiy  of  Itt  lurronder  by 
(1  n':>'.i\'i  A-bo)Ml; I  on  ILionhlmii  and 
Nu'{a'mkt  after  It  had  becort:e  dear  thHt 
the  clvlllnn  rrorrrntrirnt  of  Jepan  wai 
ready  to  fue  for  peace, 

Uncuiiditlouul  surrender  1<  a  term 
which  1«  (rrrtr.ful  to  the  our.  but  in  prac- 
tice it  brln."g  with  It  probUmfl  which 
mlcht  have  l^ccn  avoided.  In  the  ca.sc  of 
Hiroshima  end  Nn<*a«akl.  It  openci  the 
Pandorn'M  box  of  atomic  warfare.  In  the 
(;n-,e  of  both  Ocrmnny  and  Japr.n.  It  eave 
iho  victor  on  oncrou*  rcip^n'-lbiUty  for 
Insurin  '  the  ccfnomlc  recovery  of  the 
vum;ulbhcd.  In  Korea  we  foiwcnt  un- 
condiUoiiul  ftui  render,  VVluie  I  am  one 
of  ihotv  who  believe  that  the  Free  World 
mil.  ed  In  t>iat  w^r  an  opportunity  for 
ureatly  ImprovhTr  Iti  p'--  itlon,  y?t  at  lenst 
the  v.ar  ended.  Unrondltional  surrender 
v/ould  have  b.en  purchr.scd  at  a  price  we 
f  hould  have  been  unwilllns  to  pay.  Total 
defeat  of  an  enemy  is  not  by  deflnltlon  en 
absolute  good.  It  may  be  a  calamity. 
Somc.vhere  :.hort  of  thnt  objective  there 
i.i  usually  to  be  found  a  compromised 
position  which  i.s  be.3t  for  the  combatants 
rnd  be-^t  for  the  world. 

In  tills  a.Te  of  atomic  w.arfare  the  spirit 
of  unconditional  surrender  inevitably  is 
ervTresaed  in  tlie  phra  e  and  policy  of 
"maa;  ive  retaliation,  '  when  it  is  applied 
to  unythinj  short  of  atomic  attack.  The 
pov.'crs  of  retaliation  are  so  otupendously 
mr>ssivc,  and  'vould  brinir  In  return  such 
countcnnar.'.ive  retaliation,  that  the 
term  is  very  properly  sinkinpr  into  di'iuse 
except  as  an  underlying  asviumpticn  of 
tlie  atomic  stalemate. 

Now  there  is  a  wit'e  ranie  of  ofTen.'ive 
actions  not  to  be  met  by  ma'^sive  retali- 
ation, but  which  mu.^t  be  met  somehow. 
Kavlngr  arrived  at  a  balance  of  power 
in  Rlobal  armament,  we  must  seek  a  bal- 
ance in  more  restricted  conflict.  Where 
fchall  it  be  formed? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mv  belief  that  a 
bnlanee  in  more  restricted  warfare  is 
available  to  complement  the  atomic 
stalemate  of  global  warfare.  That 
needed  balance  is  to  be  found  in  "grad- 
uated deterrence."  To  the  best  of  my 
knowlPd"e  that  phrase  was  first  used 
and  that  policy  first  de.<^cribed  by  an 
officer  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Col. 
Richard  Leshorn.  In  an  article  which 
ho  published  In  the  United  States  ITcv.s 


and  World  Report  of  January  28,  1955. 
That  article  was  entitled  "No  Nerd  To 
Bomb  Citip*;  To  Win  War  "  He  rocom- 
mcnded  that  we  make  it  known  to  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
minor  invasions  and  military  aggression 
by  means  strong  enour  h  to  stop  them 
This  m'-ans  included  the  u-'e  of  atomic 
we? pons,  end  is  p.-irtlculaily  lnclu.«^ive 
of  the  wide  ran^re  of  tactical  weapons 
then  imder  development  and  now  in 
supply. 

Reco.?ni?lng  Its  Importance,  I  called 
the  attention  of  ihe  Senate  to  Colonel 
Lerhorns  proposal  in  the  Co.nghessicnal 
REcor.o.  volume  101,  part  8,  pa^e  10133. 
Furthermore,  I  took  pains  to  make  his 
persona!  acquaintance.  Discovering  thrt 
he  was  European  manascr  for  the  Ec^tt- 
niun  ICcduk  Co.,  I  took  odvanta',;e  of  n 
trii)  to  London  the  fullouinu  Bpilna  to 
m:  et  him  Ihcrc,  'Ib.c  net  ref.t:lt  of  tl»:.t 
acquainmnce  wa.<i  a  ni'^cting  at  th'' 
A»hrnr«»Mm  Club  In  which  a  numb<»r  cf 
olh"rii  Inlercntfl  !n  the  fame  subject 
(mthcrcd  for  lunch  and  dIflCui:ilon, 
Amona  thoco  prcncnt  bcnldaa  Culuncl 
Lcuhorn  and  uy*clf  wore  Ilddd  Hkrt, 
the  welNkno^n  military  atrateuliit  and 
comment.. Lor  in  two  World  Wrri:  Dcn- 
nl«  llcaly,  the  billllant  youna  I-nbor 
n'^nib'.T  of  the  British  rarliamrnt;  and 
Adm.  Anthony  Euzzaid,  formerly  In 
char:;e  of  Information  for  the  BrltUh 
Navy,  Admiral  Buz/.nrd.  at  well  a% 
Colonel  Lcuhnrn,  han  continued  to  ulvc 
conBtructlve  thour.ht  to  eraduatcd  de- 
terrence. To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
much  of  the  following  prcieuioilon.  The 
caie  hr  m;ikrs  Is  this; 

Iho  V/estcrn  Governments  hr've  for  a 
lon«  time  been  offerlnR  their  people — 
or  at  leaat  been  npprarir.^  to  c.ler 
them— an  "all  or  nothins"  dcfen  e  pol- 
icy; Uiat  Is.  one  which  seims  to  say: 
"If  theie  Is  to  be  nny  fljThtlng  at  all  be- 
yond a  minor  incident,  v.e  are  all  going 
to  commit  suicide  and  pcnoclde." 

The  natural  and  Inevitable  public  re- 
actien,  vhich  has  been  evident  In  Ger- 
many, r.nd  some  ether  continental  coun- 
tries, for  some  time,  and  is  now  tralnlns; 
a  coii'^iderable  hold  in  Great  Britain.  Is  to 
say;  "Thank  you  very  much,  we  will 
choor^?  nothlns";  and  as  a  result,  we  arc 
now  bcin;?  faced  v.iLh  widespread  de- 
mands for  unilateral  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, and  vary  in.!?  desrees  of  nonviolent 
resistance  and  pacifi.sm. 

This  situation  arie.«;.  of  course,  from 
our  dilemma  of  rot  bcin?:  able  to  deal 
with  Communist  conventional  forces. 
without  I'ving  at  least  some  nuclear 
weapons.  The  dilemma  would  not  oc- 
cur in  the  case  of  a  minor  incident,  which 
could  be  dealt  with  by  conventional 
forces  only,  or  In  the  unlikely  event  rf 
an  all-otit  Communist  a^Tre^sion,  which 
v.-ould  be  all  too  IJlicly  to  lead  to  total 
Klobal  war,  whalcver  our  policy. 

The  dilemma  lies  in  llie  large  "grey 
aria"  in  bctveen  these  two  fairly  cienr- 
cut  sitiintions.  where  arptiments  nnd  ron- 
fllcts  may  well  arise,  clth-^r  due  to  lini- 
Iled  Communist  a2::rrc.srlon',  cr  to  Com- 
munist miscalculation,  follov,  ing  perhaps 
the  acUon  of  bcmc  Jurd  party  like  Et,ypt 
or  Korea. 

He  makes  three  ?ii?pestions  repardinT 
our  dilemma  In  this  "crey  area."    First, 
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that  the  basic  aim  of  Western  defen.'-e 
policy  .should  be  to  escape  from  tlie  di- 
lemma, and  to  pet  into  a  position  in 
which  we  are  able  to  deal  with  limited 
threats  by  limited  means. 

And  thon  lie  sutrpests  that  in  nrdrr  to 
achieve  this  aim,  we  have  to  take  two 
simultaneous  and  interdependent  cour.ses 
of  action.  The  first  is  openly  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  local  tactical 
atomic  war  and  total  elobal  war.  which 
at  thf  moineiu  most  people  tlunk  i.s  im- 
po.ssible.  The  second  is  openly  to  ac- 
cept the  overall  balance  of  power  or 
.stalemate  In  terms  of  total  global  war,  as 
I  have  already  sui  Rested. 

These  two  couises  of  action  f-hould  be 
pursued  as  well  ns— not  instead  of — di.*-- 
armament,  for  it  i.s  no  Kood  wait.im  for 
dl.sarmnmciit  alone  to  rcl(  ii.vc  us  from 
our  dlltmma.  Only  wlu-n  the  Ccjinmu- 
ni^ts  see  thai  we  me  uoinr.  to  ut{  out  of 
our  dilemma  bv  our  own  exoition',  will 
thry,  In  my  view,  xlilve  for  cfrcclivc  di«- 
nitni'meiit,  i^cnuiiicly 

Dut  what  \n  uiirciitly  rrqulied  as  n 
flr>it  ntpp  toward  re^torlnM  the  Ineii!  biil- 
anrr  of  power,  U  to  convince  Ihe  world 
thnt  tactical  iitom;c  war  cup  bf  Hiicllv 
limited,  and  that  it  need  i... .  t-i'tciid  to 
total  idobBl  war,  'liil^,  Mr.  Dullen  ha» 
made  one  oi  two  hallheai  ted  ntifmpt»(  to 
do,  nnd  he  has  been  later  Miippoi  ted  by 
Mr  LoKter  Peiii^on  and  otheix  But,  at 
yet,  NA'IO  policy  6(>t'n  not  se»  m  to  have 
moved  any  nppierlable  dlntanre  in  thiH 
direction,  nnd  m  Enu'laiid  the  la^t  drfeiue 
white  paper  and  xiib.<tr(jufnt  Government 
stat<'ment,s  ha\c  left  that  country  in 
considerable  disunity  and  confusion  on 
this  point. 

So  the  third  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  flr.'^t  cnnr.^e  of  action  required 
Is  an  open  declaration  establishinp.  in 
general  terms,  a  di.stinction  between  lo- 
cal tactical  atomic  and  total  global  war. 
Either  we  mu.^t  do  that,  or  .stop  spend- 
ing  such  vast  .--ums  on  tactical  atomic 
weapons. 

Now  although  this  will  do  much  to 
help  restore  the  local  balance  of  power, 
u  will  not  in  it.sclf  complete  it.  For  this. 
considerably  greater  resources  and  pri- 
ority are  required  to  be  devoted  to  the 
provision  of  .stront'er  and  more  mobile 
tactical  forces  of  all  sorts,  both  conven- 
tional and  atomic. 

Now,  Mr  President,  what  is  the  nature 
of  a  local  tactical  war — atomic  if  need 
be?  How  shall  it  be  waped  and  how  lim- 
ited? These  questions  I  propote  to  dis- 
cu.ss  in  my  talk  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Talmadce  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morninp  bu.siness? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  supgest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  bus-inc-ss  is  concluded. 


CON.Sl  RUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  TWO 
SUPERLINER  PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a,sk  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  bu.'^iness. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (K.  R.  11451)  to  authorize  the 
construction  and  sale  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  of  a  superliner  pa.ssengcr 
vessel  equivalent  to  the  steamship  United 
States  and  a  superliner  passenger  vessel 
for  operation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
H0.1.SP  bill  11451  authorizes  the  con- 
.slnirtion  of  two  Miperliner  passenper 
vesMlh  to  be  built  by  United  States  ship 
opeiiiioiN,  one  in  tlic  Atlantic  and  one 
in  thf  I'aciflc.  Allliouuh  llie  Maritime 
Act  of  1D30  piuvidc".  a  coii,sl  i  u(  lion  dlf- 
feiciilial,  the  real  ica.son  for  the  t;lll  In 
tliat  tlic  coiihtruciiMii  oi  iIk/.c  two  ves/tclN 
for  di'feiihc  puipo.'.tft  uiU  nfjii.ir  much 
more  hpeed  than  t!ie  con  u  u.  \uiu  of  llic 
oidiiuiiy  i)a:.M  n;.ir  V( .  i.el, 

Mr,  KNOVVLAND.  Mr,  Pre;  Ident,  I 
uondcr  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
In  oidrr  that  I  may  suKrest  the  ab- 
hrucc  of  u  quorum  'Ihe  Senator  from 
Dila-Aarc  I  Mr,  Williams]  dci>lrc»  to  be 
pre  ent, 

Mr  MAGNUSON,     I  am  nware  of  that, 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  I  understand  that 
he  did  not  expect  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  rescinded.  Under  the 
circum;.tance«,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shlni-'ton  will  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,     I  yield. 

Mr,  JOHN.SON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
trying  to  obtain  a     live"  quorum. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  .Senator  from  Delaware  present. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  an 
amendment,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [  Mr,  Butler  1  and  I  are 
familiar.     We  shall  be  plad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  had  two  quorum  calls 
while  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. There  is  a  bill  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  iMr.  Carlson!  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr,  Macnu- 
soN !  have  agreed,  and  to  which.  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  no  objection.  We  could 
profitably  use  the  time  of  the  Senate  in 
disposing  of  that  bill  while  waiting  for 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  arrive. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator 
would  wait  for  just  another  minute.  I 
would  appreciate  it.  For  the  moment.  I 
object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
HUNTING  STAMP  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1455,  8. 
2617, 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Srnate, 

The  CniKr  Ci.rHK,  A  bill  '8,  2fil7)  to 
amend  the  Mirrntoiy  Bird  Huntlnu 
Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1U:J4,  ns  anvnd- 
ed, 

The   rnnsiDiNG   opricEn,     The 

quD.lion  U  on  hkk  r'ng  tu  tiie  motion  of 
til"  Senator  from  Texuh, 
The   moiion   wan   agreed   to,  and   the 

H<  nate  proceeded  to  connder  the  bill, 
v.lilch  liud  been  1  (ported  from  the  Com- 
niittec  on  Int(  rhiatc  and  Foreign  Coni- 
incice  with  an  uincndment  to  htrike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  liiHert; 

Tlidl  »«»rtuii)  2  of  tlip  MiijriiVory  Dud 
lliiiilltin  Hiniiip  Art  oj  Miirt  b  10,  \{)M.  um 
iirncnUfU  (40  Htiit  4.">1;  10  U,  8,  C  718b), 
iH  uiiiftidcd  by  HtrlklnR  out  "$2"  and  lii»crl- 
InR  In  llfu  xhiTcot  "O  " 

Hkc.  2  Hub»pctlf)n(i  (B)  find  (b)  of  »er- 
tion  4  of  fcuch  art  (16  U.  8.  C.  718d)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  So  miKh  as  may  he  necessary  shall 
be  UHed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
malce  advance  allotments  to  the  Poei  Office 
Department  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  ns  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secret ar\  of  the  Interior  nnd  the 
Posimnster  General  for  direct  expenditure  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  engraving, 
printing.  Issuing,  selling,  and  accounting  for 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  and  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  thereof. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  renialndcr  shall  be 
available  for  the  location,  ascertainment, 
and  acquisition  of  suitable  areas  for  migra- 
tory bird  refuges  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  and  for 
the  administrative  costs  Incurred  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  areas:  Prouded,  Tliat  not 
to  exceed  40  per  centum  at  any  one  time  of 
any  area  which  heretofore  has  been  or  which 
herciifter  may  be  acquired,  reserved,  or  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  an  Inviolate  saiictuary  for  mi- 
gratory birds  under  any  law,  proclamation, 
or  Executive  order  may  be  admlni.stered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discre- 
tion, a.s  a  wildlife  management  area  within 
which  the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds 
may  be  permitted  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe-  Prniidcd  further,  That, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  lands 
constitute  public  property,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  238)  In  issuing  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  the  preceding  proviso." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theerof  a  new 
bub'  cctlon  as  follows : 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
Uicrized  to  utilize  funds  made  available 
undtr  Evibsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
the  purposes  of  sucli  subsection,  and  such 
other  funds  as  mny  be  .-.iiproprlated  fcr  the 
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purposes  of  such  subsection,  or  of  this  sub- 
section, to  acquire,  or  defray  the  expense 
Incident  to  the  acquisition  by  gift,  devise. 
lease,  purchase,  or  exchange  of.  small  wet- 
land and  pothole  areas.  Interests  therein,  and 
rights-of-way  to  provide  access  thereto. 
Such  small  areas,  to  be  designed  as  'water- 
fowl production  areas."  may  be  acquired 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation. Act.  but  all  of  the  provisions  of  such 
act  which  govern  the  administration  and 
protection  of  lands  acquired  thereunder,  ex- 
cept the  Inviolate  sanctuary  provisions  of 
such  act,  shall  be  applicable  to  areas  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1959.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  act  making  available  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  moneys  received  In  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  for  the  loca- 
tion, ascertiilnment.  and  acquisition  of 
waterfowl  production  areas  and  .suitable  areas 
for  moratory  bird  refuges  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  July  1.  1960.  The  remaining  amend- 
ments made  by  this  act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
Any  unobligated  balance  remaining  In  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  on  June  30. 
1960.  shall  thereafter  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure only  for  the  purposes  sp>eclfled  In 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of 
March  16,  1934,  as  amended  by  this  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presi('  ^nt.  by 
way  of  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  .say  that  for  many  years 
the  Government  has  been  Lssuing  duck 
stamps.  If  there  are  any  duck  hunters 
among  Senators,  they  know  that  they 
apply  for  a  duck  hunting  stamp  and  pay 
$2  for  it.  It  is  good  for  1  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  duck  stamp  is  to  accumu- 
late funds  with  which  to  acquire  wet- 
lands, so-called,  along  the  flyways  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  Middle, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  fly- 
ways.  The  purpo.se  is  to  pre.serve  the 
habitat  and  the  wildlife  refuges  of  the 
ducks. 

From  the  sale  of  these  stamps  the 
Government  has  collected  $54,029,540, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  using  over  83  percent  of  that 
money  for  administrative  purpo.ses.  The 
result  is  that  this  year  out  of  $4,500,000 
received  from  duck  stamp  sales  there 
is  left  only  about  $1,600,000  which  is 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  wetlands. 
The  program  calls  tor  the  acquisition 
of  approximately  4  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands. With  only  $1,600,000  available 
of  the  $4,500,000  which  is  being  collected 
from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps,  we  have 
not  been  making  very  much  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  wetlands.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  it  will 
take  60  or  70  years  to  carry  xaut  the 
program. 

About  a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  made  it  mandatory  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  money  collected  from 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  not  only  endorsed 
the  bill  but  gave  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  they  believed  100  percent  of  the 
money  should  be  designated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wetlands  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acquire  under  the  program. 

The  result  is  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  particularly — and  of  all 


the  wildlife  associations,  as  well  as  hunt- 
ers. The  hunters,  incidentally,  will  have 
to  pay  a  dollar  more  than  last  year  for 
the  stamp.  Every  bit  of  the  money,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  amount  which 
is  needed  for  the  printing  of  the  stamps 
by  the  Post  Ofllce  Department,  will  be 
used  for  carrying  out  the  program  of  ac- 
quisition of  wetlands  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  TAIM^DGEl.  knows  that  a 
great  many  ducks  fly  through  Georgia 
and  through  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  The  program  for  the  next  4 
years  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  more 
than  20.000  acres  in  Georgia  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  and  throughout  the  flyways  of 
the  United  States. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  is  concerned  with 
wildlife.  The  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  in  favor  of  it. 
As  I  have  said,  the  charge  for  the  duck 
stamp  will  be  a  dollar  more  than  previ- 
ously. If  the  bill  is  pa.ssed.  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  complete  the  whole  program  in 
about  19  years,  by  acquiring  all  the  lands 
needed  to  preserve  the  wildlife  flyways, 
particularly  for  ducks  and  game  birds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  rose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  flyway  goes 
through  Arkan.sas.  too. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  interest  in  wildlife, 
especially  in  the  pre.servaition  of  our 
duck-hunting  activities  in  this  country. 
My  State,  as  th"*  Senator  knows,  is  ex- 
tiemely  inteiested  in  this  matter,  and 
has  some  excellent  duck  hunting. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  program  con- 
templates in  the  middle  flyway 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  'I  he  Mississippi 
Valley  flywav. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  It  contem- 
plates the  acquisition  of  a  great  area  of 
wetlands.  I  believe  we  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  the  bill  is  enacted 
promptly,  because  when  we  started  the 
program  the  average  cost  of  the  land 
was  $3  an  acre.  The  cost  has  now  gone 
up  to  $40  an  acre.  The  quicker  we  get 
the  bill  pa.s.sed.  the  better  off  we  will 
be  from  that  standpoint.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  the  wildlife  organizations — the 
Audubon  Society,  and  others.  The 
Audubon  Society  said  they  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  a  great  many  duck 
stamps,  not  necessarily  to  people  who 
want  to  shoot  ducks,  but  who  want  to 
preserve  the  natural  habitat  of  wild- 
life, much  of  which  extends  along  the 
major  flyways  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  bill  has  had  the  unan- 
imous support  of  such  organizations. 
The  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing 
what  we  had  planned  to  do  for  many 
years. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  we  have 
sometimes  been  plagued  to  know  how  to 
handle  the  appropriations  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  now  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  direct  appropriations  for  the 


administration   of   the   wildlife   refuges 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fish 
and  wildlife  devotees  in  my  State  gen- 
erally are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  have 
read  of  only  one  person  who  is  opposed  to 
the  bill,  in  contrast  with  the  large  num- 
ber who  have  asked  that  it  be  passed. 
That  person  thought  the  extra  dollar  was 
too  much  to  charge. 

Mr.  MAC;NUi=ON.  Actually,  the  basis 
and  the  initiative  for  the  bill  originated 
at  an  international  conference  regarding 
the  wildlife  flyways  of  the  United  States 
which  wa.s  held  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKKN.  Our  people  feel  very 
well  di.sposed  toward  the  bill,  and  are 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  passed  without 
delay. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  reporting  it  to 
the  Senate  for  action.  Last  October  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Cheyenne  Wildlife  and 
Fowl  Breeding  Reservation  in  a  .section 
of  Kan.sas.  It  constitutes  a  considerable 
area  in  Kan.<:as. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  will  place  in 
the  Record  the  program  regarding 
waterfowl  refuge  acquisition  plans  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  flyway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

L'NrTED  States 

DtPARTMENT  or  THE  iNTCRIOt, 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Washington.  D   C  ,  June  4,  1958. 
Hon   Warren  O.  Macnuso.v, 
United  States  Senate, 

Wa^/ll^gton,  D    C 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  to  Assl.stant  Secretary 
Lafller's  office  regarding  waterfowl  refuge 
acquisition  plans  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

There  appears  to  t>e  an  Impression  In  some 
quarters  that  the  southeastern  States  may 
be  neglected  In  tlie  accelerated  wetlands  ac- 
quisition program  which  will  restilt  if  the 
Duck  Stamp  Act  Is  amended.  This  Impres- 
sion Is  definitely  erroneous. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  FUh  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  (on 
which  every  State  In  the  flyway  is  repre- 
sented) have  been  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion on  a  propKtsed  flyway  management  plan 
which  Includes  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
essential  waterfowl  areas  that  should  be  pre- 
.scrved  through  State  or  Federal  acquisition. 
The  Land  Acquisition  Committee  of  the  At- 
lantic Flyway  Council  recently  completed  Its 
recommendations,  and  at  the  Burlington. 
Vt..  meeting  on  May  21  the  council 
voted  to  accept  the  list  of  areas  and  the 
priorities  assigned  by  the  committee  This 
list  of  projects  definitely  favors  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wintering  areas  In  the  Southern 
States. 

Out  of  69  areas  recommended,  seventeen 
were  given  No.  1  priority  for  either  State  or 
Federal  acquisition  Of  these  No  1  priority 
projects,  ten  were  located  in  five  southern- 
most States  leaving  only  seven  No  1  priority 
projects  for  the  twelve  States  to  the  north. 
For  example.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  there 
are  listed  one  No.  1  priority  project  for  Fed- 
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eral  acquisition,  tv.'o  No.  2  priorities  for 
Federal  and  State  acquisition,  and  one  No.  3 
priority  for  State  and  Federal  acquisition. 

Another  example  is  In  the  St.Tte  of  North 
Carolina  where  there  hare  been  recom- 
mended two  No.  1  priority  and  two  No  2 
priority  projects.  In  South  Caroli.ia  there 
v,?re  recommended  two  No.  1  and  one  No.  2 
priority  projects.  These  are  trpicnl  of  the 
present  allocations  In  the  Southern  States  to 
which  will  be  added  additional  projects  as 
they  are  recommended  and  determined  to  be 
worthy  of  conElderutlon. 

In  other  words,  an  appral,^al  of  the  pro- 
pifcd  plan  which  the  service  will  u.'-e  as  a 
guide  in  Its  recommendations  to  the  Miga- 
tory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  most 
definitely  gives  special  consideration  to  the 
wintcrir.g  problems  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  I  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  but  that 
a  major  part  of  the  Increased  funds  resulting 
from  amendment  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Act  will 
be  obllg.ited  In  there  States  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Is  concerned. 

I  m!T;ht  add  th.it  we  are  working  on  similar 
plans  for  determining  proJecU  to  be  pur- 
chased in  each  of  the  flyways  to  Uie  west  and 
we  believe  that  thruugh  this  cooperative  ap- 
proach between  the  States  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  we  should  come  up  with  a 
sound  plan  which  can  be  recommended  with- 
out reservation  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation CommlFslon.  It  is  recognized  that 
from  time  to  time  these  lists  of  projects  will 
generally  have  to  be  revised,  and  there  al.-^o 
may  l>e  times  that  exceptions  will  be  In 
order  We  have  agreed  that  when  such  ex- 
ceptions are  made  by  Uie  service,  the  States 
will  be  noUfiCd  with  a  complete  explanation 
therefor.  In  this  manner  I  feci  that  all 
States  win  be  given  full  representation  In 
determining  how  the  money  from  the  ear- 
marked duck  ttamp  sales  should  be  ex- 
pended. 

Attached  for  your  Information  Is  a  list  of 
speclflc  proJecU  contemplated  for  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnie  J  SuoMELA,  Commissioner. 

Acquixition  priority  for  the  State  o/  Georgia 

Lower  SatlUa  River  (Federal):  Glynn, 
Camden  Counties j 

Osslbaw  Island.  Chatham  County 
(State  a:,d  Federal) 3 

Lower  Ogeecliee  Klver:  Bryan  County 
(State  and   Federal) 2 

Middle  Savannah  River:  Effllngham- 
Chatham  Counties  (State  and  Fed- 
eral)            2 

E,-\ch  project  will  run  from  10,000  to  20.000 
acres  dej^endlng  on  ncqulsltlonal  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  so-called  wet  land  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  which  will  be  acquired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Some  land  for  the 
project  has  already  been  acquired  and  is 
in  u.se.  and  other  areas  also  are  con- 
templated. They  arc  on  one  of  the  fly- 
ways for  ducks  from  Canada  to  the 
South.  Hundieds  of  thousands  of  ducks 
are  using  the  flyway. 

I  have  received  from  the  Postmaster 
General  a  letter  dated  May  5.  1958.  in 
which  he  proposes  an  amendment  to 
protect  the  Post  Office  Department  with 
respect  to  expenditures  which  it  makes 
for  the  handling  of  the  duck  stamps. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  in  section 
2,  provides: 

for  direct  expenditure  by  the  Po.'.t  Office  De- 
partment for  engraving,  printing.  Issuing, 
felling,  and  accounting  for  migratory  bird 
hunting  stamp.s  and  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  thereof. 


The  Postmaster  General  recommends 
these  additional  words: 

In  addition  to  expenses  for  personal  services 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
and  such  other  expense.";  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  executing  the  duties  and  functions 
required  of  the  Postal  Ser\lce  by  sectloa 
718  718  (h)   of  this  title. 

Under  this  propo.'^al.  the  Postmaster 
General  would  be  reimbursed  for  direct 
expenditures  by  the  Post  Office  for  en- 
graving, printing,  issuing,  selling,  and 
accounting  for  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamps  and  moneys  received  from  the 
sale  thereof. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
accept  that  amendment? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  Post  Office  is  trying  to 
do.  They  propose  to  place  the  (Original 
law  in  this  bill. 

The  Repopd  should  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  the  use  of  all  this 
money  with  tlie  exception  of  the  neces- 
.sary  expcn.ses  which  are  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas.  I  think 
it  is  a  v.'orlhwhile  addition  to  the  bill, 
and  makes  very  clear  what  we  are  pro- 
po.<^ing  to  do. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
pn  amendment  on  line  3.  pare  4,  to  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  in  addition  to  expenses  for 
personal  sei-viccs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere,  and  such  other 
expen.ses  as  may  be  nece.s.sary  in  execut- 
ing the  duties  and  functions  required  of 
the  postal  service." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment  oflfered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  line  3. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "in 
addition  to  expen.ses  for  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  executing  the  duties  and  func- 
tions required  of  the  postal  service." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
May  5.  1958.  addres.scd  to  me  by  the 
Postmaster  Genei-al,  and  a  letter  "dated 
May  5.  1958,  addressed  to  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ]  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Postmastkr  Gfnehal, 

Washington.  D   C  ,  May  5.  1958. 
Hon    Warren  G.  Macunson. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce,     United 
States  Senate. 
Dear  Mr   Chairman:   The  attention  of  this 
Department  has  been  called  to  S.  2C17.  a  bill 
to     amend     the     Migratory     Bird     Hunting 
Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934.  as  amended, 


as  amended  and  reported  by  your  committee 
en  March  26,  1958. 

Apparently  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
mc.iture.  as  amended  and  reported.  Is  to  ex- 
pedite the  acquisition  of  sanctuaries  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  Hov.ever.  one  of  the  sig- 
niflcant  changes,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  Department,  which  would  be  made  by 
this  bill  Is  the  revision  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  which  relates  to  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
services  which  It  is  required  to  perform. 

Under  the  present  law  (subsection  (b)  of 
section  718d.  title  16,  United  States  Code) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reimburses  the 
Postmaster  General  for  direct  expenditure 
by  the  Post  Office  Dcp.irtment  for  engraving, 
printing.  Ifsuinp.  selling,  and  accounting  for 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  and  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  thereof,  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where, and  for  such  other  expenses  as  may 
be  necessary  in  executing  the  duties  and 
functions  required  of  the  Postal  Service  by 
section  718-718h  of  this  title. 

Under  the  i)ruposed  measure,  however,  the 
Postmaster  General  would  be  reimbursed 
for  direct  expenditure  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  engraving,  printing,  issuing, 
sclUng.  and  accounting  for  migratory  bird 
hunting  stamps  and  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  thereof. 

Tills  limitation  on  the  reimbursement  for 
services  performed  by  the  Department  is 
objectionable.  In  addition  to'  reimburse- 
ment for  the  services  li.stcd  in  the  proposed 
new  section  4  (a)  of  the  Mlgr.itorv  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act.  the  Department  also 
should  be  reimbursed  for  administrative 
costs  involved  when  performing  services  as 
now  required  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, such  as  mailing,  distribution  and  collec- 
tion of  card  questionnaires  from  prospective 
purchasers  of  the  migratory  bird  huntii^g 
stamps.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  3 
on  page  4  of  the  mea.sure  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  "in  addition  to 
exi>enses  lor  personal  services  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  In  executing 
the  duties  and  functions  required  of  the 
Postal  Service." 

If  the  mea.sure  is  amended  as  suggested 
above,  this  Department  will  Interpose  no 
objections  to  Its  enactment. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that    there    would    be    no    objection    to    the 
submission  of  this  report  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  E.  Su.MMERriEi.D, 

Postmaster  General. 

OrriCE  OF  THE  Postmaster  General, 

Wa.^htngton,  D.  C  ,  May  5,  1958. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Carl.son:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
amended  and  reported  out  S  2617  on  March 
26.  1958.  The  bill,  as  reported,  Is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  as  No.  1465. 

This  Department  was  not  requested  to  re- 
port on  S.  2617,  as  It  w.-is  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

As  amended,  the  measure  makes  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  present  law  which  relates 
to  reimbursement  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  services  which  It  is  required  to 
perform  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp   Act   of    March    16.    1934,   as    amended. 

For  your  Information  there  Is  attached  a 
copy  of  the  Department's  report  to  Chairman 
Magnuson  on  S.  2617,  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  Tills  report  explains  why  the 
Department  Is  Disposed  to  the  measure  as 
amended  and  reported.  The  report  also  con- 
tains   a   suggested    amendment    to    the    bill 
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which  woxild  make  the  measure  acceptable  to 
this  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  letter  and  copy  of  proposed  report 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  E  Simmerfield. 

Pofitjuaster  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinR  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
asreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thud 
readinpt  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  tS.  2617)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSCN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  atjieeinp  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  WashinRton  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  BRUSSELS  FAIR 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  other 
day  I  was  talking  with  a  Senator  who 
sits  not  very  far  from  me  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Someone  said  to  him,  "I  notice  you 
are  not  getting  very  much  publicity." 
Someone  standing  by,  calling  him  by 
name  said,  'Well,  he  is  not  a  squawker." 

Then  came  this  comment:  "If  you 
want  publicity,  call  someone  a  name, 
jump  on  Dulles  or  claim  our  foreign 
policy  does  not  get  results,  and  so  forth." 

What  brou.ght  this  to  my  mind  was 
thn.t  I  heard  the  other  day  considerable 
criticism  about  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair  at  Bru.ssels, 
Belgium.  I  desire  to  read  what  a  very 
fine  citizen  wrote  to  me  upon  her  return 
to  Milwaukee.  She  is  a  very  understand- 
ing woman,  one  who  knows  that  I  can 
properly  value  what  she  writes. 

She  said: 

My  husband  and  I  wrre  anxlou.<i  to  tell 
you.  too,  how  proud  and  pleased  we  were 
■when  we  visited  the  World's  Pair  In  Brussels 
the  wcelt  before  last,  by  the  beauty  of  our 
American  pavilion.  We  knew  that  you 
would  know  to  whom  to  pass  on  this  opin- 
ion, but  we  feel  so  strongly  that  our  Com- 
mission de.-^erves  the  hlghpst  praise,  that  we 
are  anxious  to  express  our  gratitude  nnd 
pride.  So  much  has  been  said  pro  and 
con,  always  comprirint?  the  expenditures  al- 
lotted versus  what  Russia  spent.  In  our 
minds  there  is  no  comparison. 

We  have  achieved  something  which  says 
in  essence  "Everyone  knows  we  are  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  co\intry.  Why  show 
you  our  automobiles  and  wa.«shlnK  machines 
and  canned  goods?  We  have  reached  the 
stage  in  our  development  when  we  can 
emphasize  beauty  In  our  lives,  simple  out- 
door pleasures  and  rewarding  leisure  as  well 
as  the  artistic  things  which  are  accessible 
to  all  ■• 

And  the  crowds  which  enjoy  the  fashion 
displays  and  the  American  Ice  cream,  speak 
for  themselves. 

Fdward  Stone's  building  Inside  and  out 
makes  the  shivers  run  up  and  down  your 
fp.ne — It   is   so  graceful   and  so  Inspired. 


Mr.  President,  this  part  of  the  letter  is 
very  significant: 

And  outside  around  the  fountain  children 
and  older  people  are  laughing  and  playing. 
It  is  a  thrilling  contrast  to  the  glum  faces 
and  forbidding  atmobpbere  ol  the  expensive 
■■pile"  next  door. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  ANTARCTIC 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, last  month  the  United  States  pro- 
po.'^ed  that  Antarctica  be  opened  to  all 
nations  for  the  conduct  of  scientific  and 
other  peaceful  purpo.ses.  The  11  na- 
tions taking  part  with  us  in  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  activities  in 
Antarctica  were  invited  to  join  in  a 
treaty  for  this  purpo.se. 

The  American  proposal  was  an  imagi- 
native and  dramatic  eflort  to  promote 
peace  by  reducing  areas  of  possible  seri- 
ous international  mi.sunderstanding.  All 
11  nations,  including  Russia,  have  now- 
responded  favorably  to  it. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  published  yesterday.  June 
8.  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  progress 
in  this  area:  An  Antarctic  treaty,  by  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  international 
cooperation,  might  po.'^sibly  prove  to  be 
an  important  step  in  the  building  of  a 
durable  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.«:ent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Dealing  With  the 
Antarctic."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  8,  1958J 
Dealing  With  the  Antarctic 

Whatever  may  have  been  In  the  minds  of 
the  original  proponents  of  an  International 
Geophysical  Year,  the  concept  and  lis 
studies  have  brought  about  a  new  political 
development  that  may  be  valuable.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  urged  an  International 
treaty  that  would  minimize  territorial  claims 
In  the  Antarctic — or  at  least  freeze  them  at 
their  present  status — and  permit  further 
peaceful  research  In  the  area  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.  Eleven  nations  have  now 
responded  favorably  to  support  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  a  treaty. 

Tills  acceptance  of  the  proposal  Is  hearten- 
ing. There  are  many  conflicting  sovereignty 
claims  In  this  region.  They  have  proved, 
In  the  past,  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  agree- 
ment to  proposals  for  any  sort  of  Joint  opera- 
tions or  mutu.Tl  understandings.  Some  of 
the  air  of  ho.stllity  and  mlsunderstandtn;? 
seems  to  have  been  cleared.  There  Is  an 
opportunity  for  progre.ss. 

Various  expeditions  that  have  been  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Year  have 
made  contributions  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  significance  of  this  largely  unexplored 
area  Further  gains  can  be  made  In  .Ins  field 
only  If  there  Is  a  climate  of  International 
conHdence.  Territorial  rivalries  will  not  pro- 
mote scientific  knowledge.  Nor  can  or  should 
the  data  collected  and  proved  by  any  one 
group  be  obliged  to  stand  alone.  Coopera- 
tion Is  absolutely  imperative. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may,  in- 
deed, prove  to  be  something  of  a  laboratory 
for  peaceful  development  to  the  benefit  of 
all.  At  this  stage,  this  seems  to  be  more  than 
a  little  optimistic.  Some  of  the  rivalries  and 
suspicions  Will  die  hard.  Moreover,  some 
machinery  must  be  devised  to  make  any 
agreement  that  Is  reached  self-enforcing. 

Nevertheless,  a  sound  proposal  has  been 
made  by  President  Elsenhower  It  has  been 
received  with  wide  acclaim      It  has  now  been 


ofTlclally  endorsed  by  IT  states.  A  confer- 
ence to  explore  Its  possibilities  Is  clearly  in 
the  making.  The  Antarctic  could.  Just  pos- 
sibly, be  a  pilot  plant  lu  the  construction  of 
a  durable  peace. 


RESIGNATION  OF  LEWIS  STRAUSS 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, last  Thursday  I  expre.s.sed  my  own 
high  personal  regard  for  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss  and  my  deep  regret  over  li's 
resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Atoh.  ; 
Enrrgy  Commis.sion. 

In  il^  lead  editorial  of  June  7,  the  New- 
York  Times  anpreciatively  saluted  Ad- 
miral Stra;  .  Tor  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  Commission  and  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  security  of  this  country. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
rMc>  editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at 
{...-.  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wri-L  Dons 

After  long  nnd  distinguished  public  service 
Lewis  L  Strauss  has  resigned  as  Chalrnian 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml^^slon.  effective 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Thanks  largely 
to  what  President  Elsenhower,  in  a  particu- 
larly warm  letter  of  appreciation,  calls  Mr. 
Strauss"  "leadership.  Judgment  and  vision," 
this  country,  and  for  that  matter  the  Free 
World,  has  passed  safely  through  the  Initial 
perils  and  confusions  of  the  atomic  age  and 
remains  strong  enough  to  check  Soviet  ag- 
greFslon  and  preserve  peace. 

The  resignation  results  from  the  political 
party  feud  launched  against  Mr.  Strauss  by 
Democrats  on  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  They  have  ac- 
cused him  of  too  much  Independence  In 
what  they  characterized  as  a  "one-man  rtile" 
of  the  Commission  and  have  criticised  him 
l>ecause.  In  the  development  of  atomic 
power,  he  championed  private  rather  than 
public  power  plants.  This  feud  assumed 
proportions  which  began  to  affect  the  morale 
of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  rather  than 
have  It  continue  Mr.  Strauss  declined  the 
President's  offer  to  reappoint  him  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Strauss  was  an  Independent 
and  at  times  a  "dlfnculf  man  But  It  Is 
thanks  to  these  qualities  that,  starting  sin- 
gle-handed, he  could  make  a  decisive  con- 
tribution to  those  achlevemenu  on  which 
rest  today  the  safety  and  the  hope  of  the 
Free  World.  He  was  the  first,  as  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  ap- 
pointment by  President  Truman,  to  press 
for  the  creation  of  the  atomic  detection  sys- 
tem which  enabled  the  United  States  to 
announce  the  first  Soviet  atomic  explosion 
and  thereby  put  the  West  on  guard.  Even 
more  Important,  he  was  the  first,  and  in  the 
beginning  the  only,  member  of  the  Commla- 
slon  to  call  for  the  development  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  and  to  urge  a  crash  program 
on  It  after  the  Soviets  had  acquired  the 
atomic  bomb  It  is  terrifying  to  think  what 
the  Soviets  might  have  done  with  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  If  they  had  been  the  jarst  to  de- 
velop it 

Finally.  Mr  Strauss  helped  to  draft  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program, 
presented  to  the  United  Nations,  and  he 
represented  the  United  States  In  the  Geneva 
Conference  that  protluced  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  harness  atomic 
power  for  the  benefit,  not  for  the  destruction, 
of  mankind.  On  that  enterprise  Mr  Strau-ss 
will  continue  to  serve,  as  special  assistant 
to  the  President. 

On  the  Issue  of  this  record  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  American  people  will  Join 
us  in  a  hearty  Navy  salute  of  "Well  done. 
Admiral  Strauss." 
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COMMENCEMENT        ADDRESS        BY 

PRIME  MINISTER  MACMILLAN  AT 

DE    PAUW    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. America  once  more  extends  a  warm 
welcome  to  one  of  its  close  friends  from 
abroad.  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  of 
Great  Britain,  currently  here  for  a  series 
of  meetings  with  President  Eisenhower. 

Yesterday  at  De  Pauw  University  in 
Indiana,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  de- 
livered an  outstanding  addrc-^s.  Ihe 
keynote  of  his  remarks  was  the  need  of 
the  Free  World  to  develop  an  int^'rde- 
pendent  economic  system  and  closer  po- 
litical cooperation,  to  the  end  that  ties 
will  be  created  of  such  strengtli  that  "the 
threats  to  our  way  of  life  will  decline 
over  the  years." 

In  his  fine  addre.ss,  he  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  a  vi.'ionary  scheme,  but  is  a 
practical  advance  to  bung  the  Free 
World  alliance  system  up  to  date  in  order 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  from  the 
Soviet. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  Prime  Mini.ster 
Macmillans  addre.ss.  as  reprinted  in  the 
New  York  Times  oi  June  9.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre<^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  university,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  words  of 
welcome.  For  a  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  Invitectto  yjur  great  university 
Is  an  unusual  occasion.  But  I  feel  sure  that 
my  present  office  was  not  the  only,  or  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  main  reason  fur  your  Invitation. 
My  real  claim  to  be  here  is  on  account  of  my 
birth,  or  at  least  r)n  one  fide  of  It.  For  I  am 
half  Scots  and  half  American.  The  first  you 
may  or  may  not  think  an  advantage. 

I  remember  reading  Ir.  one  of  Lord  Ches- 
terflelds  letter  the  folloAlng  passage  about 
another  Prime  Minister-  not  a  very  popular 
one — who  also  came  from  my  country.  Lord 
Bute.  He  said  the  great  cry  against  Lord 
Bute  was  on  account  ol  his  being  a  Scots- 
man, the  only  one  of  his  many  faults  that 
he  could  not  possibly  correct.  But  whatever 
you  may  feel  about  my  father's  origin.  I  feel 
sure  you  will  have  no  hesitations  about  my 


mother's. 


SIR    WINSTON.   TOO 
great    predecessor    In    ofTIre, 


Like  my  great  predecessor  In  office,  the 
greatest  of  living  and  i)erhap8  of  all  English- 
men. Sir  Winston  Churchill.  I  took  the  pre- 
caution on  entering  life  to  make  sure  that  I 
was  born  of  an  American  mother;  and  not 
only  American,  but  Hoosler.  For  my  moth- 
er's father,  Joshua  Belles,  as  you  know,  was 
one  of  the  first  gradtiates  of  Da  Pauw's  Med- 
ical School.  My  mother  was  born  in  the 
SUte  of  Indiana  — 1  think  in  Indianapolis. 
I  was  able  to  visit  Spencer  where  she  lived 
all  her  life  until  she  left  America  2  years  ago 
nnd  to  attend  service  In  the  Methodist 
Church  In  whose  choir  she  vised  to  sing. 

In  those  early  diiys.  of  coiirse,  when  my 
grandfather  first  came  to  Indiana,  life  was 
very  different.  Indiana  was  still  a  pioneer 
state:  and  your  university  was  only  Just  be- 
ginning the  fine  tradition  which  It  has  fol- 
lowed ever  since  I  can  assure  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity and  so  renew  an  old  family  connection. 

I  have  cho.een  today  as  the  theme  of  my 
address  to  you  who  are  about  to  graduate 
Into  the  world,  "Interdependence."  For  It  Is 
niy  belief  this  word  niubi  be  the  keynote  of 


the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  If  the 
progress  of  humanity  Is  to  continue.  But 
before  I  come  to  its  wider  applications  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Its  meaning 
m  the  life  of  scholarship  and  learning. 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    NATIONS 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of  inter- 
dependence than  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  the  universities  of  the  United 
Stales  and  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  from 
BritlFh  stock  that  the  first  teachers  of  your 
universities  came.  It  was  upon  our  tradi- 
tion that  you  built.  For  all  our  history 
belongs  to  you.  It  is  yours.  The  English 
Bible:  the  deep  religious  conviction  of  our 
ancestors;  Shakespeare,  the  English  Common 
Law,  all  these  are  yours  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, brought  to  this  continent  by  your  an- 
cestors. Thus  In  the  early  years  tlie  learn- 
ing, the  science  and  knowledge  of  the  Old 
World  flowed  across  the  Atlantic  to  fnrich 
your  scholarbhip.  And  now  for  a  long  time, 
there  has  been  a  double  flow.  Today  schol- 
ars In  our  two  countries  in  the  arts,  In 
science,  in  medicine,  and  all  other  branches 
work  U)gether  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Here 
at  least  there  are  no  barriers. 

Of  course  in  the  last  100  years  the  world 
has  shrunk.  When  your  first  teacher,  Mr. 
Nutt,  came  to  Greencastle  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  took  him  16  days.  It  would  not 
take  him  now  as  many  hours.  But  If  the 
world  has  shrunk,  are  we  sure  that  human 
mentality  and  outlook  have  widened  in  due 
proportion?  It  is,  of  course,  a  trite  cbser- 
vation  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  period  of 
transition.  Many  people  have  said  this  at 
many  times,  Adam  may  well  have  made  the 
remark  to  Eve  on  leaving  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  But  there  can  never  have  been  a  time 
in  our  history  when  it  has  been  so  true — 
when  all  the  material  forms  of  progress  have 
advanced  with  such  startling  and  breath- 
taking rapidity. 

Are  we  sure  that  we  have  made  sufficient 
adaptations  in  our  outlook  on  political  and 
economic  questions  to  keep  pace;  in  a  word, 
are  the  statesmen  running  behind  the  sci- 
entists? 

Of  course  In  a  sense  the  statesmen  have 
the  more  difficult  task.  For  science,  whether 
pure  or  applied,  is  of  Its  nature  international. 
It  has  no  boundaries  and,  except  to  truth,  no 
responsibilities. 

The  scientist  and  the  technician  devise 
new  methods  of  locomotion,  new  sources  of 
power  and  new  methods  of  destruction  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale.  It  Is  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  say  what  use  mankind  will 
make  of  these  novel  and  often  terrllying 
instrviments.  They  proceed  along  their 
chosen  path  making  one  deduction  from 
another,  adding  discovery  to  discovery,  and 
leave  it  there. 

MAT    REVOLtmONIZE    LIKE 

Nevertheless,  all  these  processes  may  revo- 
lutionize the  wliole  life  of  man  on  earth. 
After  the  First  World  War  a  sense  of  shock 
at  the  appalling  destruction  and  misery 
caused  by  that  conflict  made  many  statesmen 
and  people  begin  to  think  in  terms  outride 
the  old  pattern  of  national  states,  and  to 
make  a  move  along  the  path  to  a  world  unity. 
But  the  first  League  of  Nations  broke  down 
and  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  was  not  com- 
prehensive; and.  secondly.  It  was  armed  with 
no  sufficient  cohesion  or  power.  It  was  a 
noble  and  bold  effort  to  produce  in  Pascal's 
words:  'A  world  in  which  force  Is  Just  and 
Justice  has  force  at  Its  disposal."  But.  alas, 
the  dream  could  not  be  realized,  and  when 
the  test  came  the  league  broke  under  the 
strain. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  which  had 
inflicted  sorrow  and  destruction  upon  an 
even  greater  scale  and  over  an  even  wider 
field  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  alike,  a 
new  attempt  was  made.  And  In  the  first 
flush    of    enthusiasm    the    founders    of    the 


United   Nations   organization    believed    that 
they  had  found  the  answer. 

In  the  Security  Council,  mainly  dominated 
by  the  great  powers,  was  to  be  found  the 
germ  of  a  world  administration  or  cabinet 
and  in  the  assembly  the  beginning  of  a 
world  congress  or  parliament.  But  once 
again,  events  h.ive  proved  too  strong  for  us. 
To  make  anything  like  a  world  community 
all  at  once  has  been  too  big  a  step;  .nnd 
this  time  the  attem.pt  has  foundered  on  the 
deep  division  In  the  world  between  two  dif- 
ferent concepts  of  society,  of  government,  of 
man  himself,  and  of  man's  relation  to  his 
creator. 

So  there  has  grown  between  two  great 
blocs  of  nations  the  division  which  we 
roughly  call  the  division  between  the  Free 
World  and  the  Communist  world.  There  are 
some  who  feel  that  this  struggle  is  neces- 
sarily fated  to  end  either  in  war  or  in  the 
triumph  of  revolutionary  comm\inlsm.  I 
believe  that  to  be  too  pessimistic  a  Judg- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  Free  World  must  be  firm  as 

well  as  fair.  We  must  not  lower  our  guard. 
We  must  not  fall  victim  to  propaganda  or 
to  mere  exhaustion.  Nor  must  we  delude 
ourselves  by  wishful  thinking.  We  must  not 
conceive  of  peace  as  a  state  of  Inactlvitv. 
something  that  can  Just  be  enjoyed;  It  is 
rather  something  that  has  to  be  won  by 
struggle  and  effort. 

THE   LONG    VIEW 

Nevertheless  In  the  long  view  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  country  like  Soviet  Russia, 
developing  so  rapidly  in  all  the  technical, 
scientific,  and  material  improvements  of  life, 
will  not  in  due  course  be  subjected  to  the 
normal  development  of  all  civilized  people. 
As  the  revolution  sinks  further  and  further 
into  the  background,  as  the  period  of  mass 
murder  and  torture  and  revolutionary  meth- 
ods becomes  more  and  more  remote,  as  the 
standard  of  the  people  rises,  surely  these 
very  intelligent  people  will  not  be  content 
forever  with  what  is  called  the  matenaliot 
doctrine? 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  strong  or  coer- 
cive the  central  government,  these  men  and 
women  will  begin  to  ask  themselves  the 
questions  that  man  has  always  posed  since 
first  he  came  Into  the  world.  These  ques- 
tions may  now  be  Illegal  or  suppressed  or 
believed  not  worth  the  asking. 

Yet  sooner  or  later  they  will  ask  them- 
selves the  old  questions  and  search  for  the 
answers.  Who  made  us;  why  are  we  here; 
what  is  the  purpose  of  life;  is  there  right 
and  wrong;  is  there  sin:  is  there  God? 

This  will  not  come  about  if  we  In  the  Free 
World  lose  our  own  faith;  but  if  we  hold  on 
to  our  faith,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  day 
will  come.  These  two  great  forces  do  not 
always  face  themselves  directly  across  an 
empty  arena.  On  the  contrary,  the  so-called 
uncommitted  countries  neither  for  us  nor 
against,  comprise  enormous  numbers.  And 
tlieir  role  may  be  vital. 

Naturally,  in  the  countries  of  Asia  nnd 
Africa  new  forces  are  at  work.  At  first  these 
are  apt  to  take  crude  and  dangerous  shapes. 
But  nationalism  and  national  pride  is  in  it- 
self a  healthy  thing.  It  is  only  wrong  wlien 
it    is    twisted    into    aggression. 

Certainly  we  In  Britain  have  considerable 
experience  on  these  changes  and  we  have  not 
been  unresponsive  to  this  new  challenge.  For 
over  100  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  develop  her  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies into  free  and  independent  nations. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  this  process  has  been 
extended  to  peoples  not  of  British  stock.  And 
thus  we  have  traiisformed  empire  into  com- 
monwealth. 

Of  our  own  will  and  design  we  have  set  up 
In  freedom  great  countries  like  India.  Paki- 
stan, and  Ceylon,  and  recently  Ghana  and 
the  Malay  States.  Other  new  nations  like  the 
West  Indies  'federation  will  shortly  Join  these 
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ranks.  I  call  them  ranUr;  but  It  Is  no  mili- 
tary discipline  which  k?eps  the  Common- 
wealth together.  It  Is  not  now  even  In  all 
cnses.  even  the  tie  of  the  crown.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  unity  of  creed  or  color,  or  race. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  real  unity,  the  Com- 
monwealth based  upon  old  trr.Uitl(>ns  com- 
mon to  our  country  and  to  yours.  It  Is  the 
tradition  of  government  by  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, of  committees  and  parliaments;  It  Is 
the  principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  the  uni- 
versality of  law.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
Free  World  will  perhaps  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  we  can  spread  these  Ideals  to  the 
hesitating  and  uncommitted  countries. 

When  I  last  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  President  Eisenhower  in  Washington  2 
months  ago  we  drew  up  together  a  declara- 
tion of  common  purpose,  you  might  almost 
cxiU  It  a  blueprint  for  intcrdepciuleuce.  This 
was  not  a  viSionary  project,  but  a  practical 
advance  to  bring  the  reality  of  our  alliance 
up  to  date.  It  was  not  meant  to  establish  a 
kiud  of  exclusive  club,  but  to  set  the  pattern 
for  a  wider  group,  to  show  why  It  la  that  the 
S.3vlet  Union  has  satellites  whUe  we  In  the 
Free  World  have  allies. 

Interdependence  la  already  a  renlUy.  In 
the  field  of  defense  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  eHecllve.  I  believe  that  11  we  can 
develop  it  further  on  tlie  political  flekl,  and 
In  economic  matters  as  well,  then  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  Free  World  will  be  so  strong,  and 
Its  attractions  ro  great,  that  the  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  will  decline  ns  the  yenr.-i  pass  by. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  Marxist  writers 
can  fall  to  be  lmnres.sed  by  the  empha."!;3 
placed  on  destructive  crUlcl.sm  of  the  capi- 
talist system.  Our  world,  which  we  see  a.s 
prcwperous  and  free,  and  happy,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Marxl.sts  as  a  Jungle  filled  with 
mvenlng  beasts  seeking  to  devour  each 
other:  a  Jtingle  In  which  there  is  boimd  to 
be  starvation  for  the  many  and  plenty  only 
for  the  few.  Violent  trade  cycles  and  war 
are  sn!d  to  be  Inevitable  products  of  our  sys- 
tem. Of  cnnrse.  we  Know  that  this  Is  an 
Utterly  false  view.  Neverthele.'^s.  two  things 
are  true,  which  we  have  not  yet  all  learned. 

TWO    THINGS    TO    LXABIvr 

First,  prosi^erlty,  like  peace.  Is  Indivisible; 
ajid,  secondly,  there  are  still  too  many  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  moi\ey  and 
trade  in  the  Free  World.  These  barriers,  of 
covirse,  have  grown  up  hl.'ttorically  when 
modern  civilization  and  material  pngress 
were  In  their  Infancy.  Indeed,  when  the 
political  alins  of  the  dlflerent  countries  of 
the  Free  World  were  different,  when  the  great 
alliances  had  not  t>«en  forged,  why.  then.  It 
was  natural  Uiat  governrrents  should  pursue 
Feparate  and  conflicting  economic  policies. 
But  now  all  our  poluical  alms  are  the  same; 
we  cliiler.  If  at  ail.  on  tactics  and  not  on 
strategy.  We  all  face  a  common  d.mger. 
Just  as  the  economies  of  the  Ktates  of  the 
Union  on  this  continent  grew  tTRCther  200 
years  ngi.  fo.  In  some  meaf\ire  at  least,  must 
the  economics  of  the  Free  World  today. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  with 
unexampled  generosity  [X)ured  out  Its  treiis- 
ure  all  over  the  world,  first  to  help  Its  allies 
who  were  Impoverished  In  the  Joint  defense 
of  freedom  ar.d  then  to  foster  and  protect  the 
youni?  economies  of  the  newly  Independent 
states.  All  too  little  credit  has  been  given 
for  this;  Indeed  often  yoti  have  found  in- 
gratitude. We  In  Britain,  with  our  far  smaller 
resources,  have  played  our  f\ill  part  In  this 
work — and  of  course  by  now  we  have  learned 
no*  to  expect  gratitudr*. 

You  would  not  expect  me  today  to  try  to 
g-j  Into  anv  detail  ns  to  how  all  this  Is  to  be 
done.  It  would  Indeed  be  impertinent  of  me 
en  my  part  even  If  I  had  sufficient  knowledge. 
It  is  In  a  sense  a  Job  for  the  experts:  btit  It 
is  al!;o  the  Job  of  the  statesmen  to  Inspire 
r..id  commana  the  experts. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  over  here  yoti  like 
we  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  economic  .  d- 
vlsers  and  statlctlcUtrs.  1  remember  some- 
body In  my  coiuitry  once  describing  a  statis- 
tician as  a  man  who  was  dead  on  time. 

But  we  have  to  live  and  btiild.  while  we 
have  the  time,  a  fuller  and  freer  life  for  our- 
selves. We  have  got  to  see  that  not  only  our 
military  alliances  but  our  political  thought 
and  economic  policies  match  up  to  the  level 
of  the  great  scientific  and  technical  advances 
which  Uie  world  has  made.  Whether  it  be 
in  a  great  commonwealth  like  ours  or  a  great 
continent  like  yours  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  think  parochially. 

What  U  It  then  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  stand  for?  We  stand  to  defend  and  to 
spread  by  all  legitimate  means  what  we  call 
the  free  way  of  life.  This  seems  to  us  the 
right  way  both  morally  and  materially. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  why  any  countries 
outside  tlie  Soviet  control  can  hesitate.  In 
fact  there  Is  perhaps  less  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion than  sometimes  we  think.  All  Uie  same, 
these  people  want  to  be  sure  that  our  claims 
are  Justified.  But  how  are  we  to  convluca 
them  as  well  as  to  fortify  ourselves? 

The  Free  World  cannot  dtfend  itself  or 
win  allies  to  Itself  only  by  rockets  and  bomb- 
ers and  all  the  rest.  These  are  uccessary  but 
they  are  not  enough. 

In  the  loni;  riui  the  Free  World  will  defend 
itself  and  win  adherence  to  It.self  because 
our  way  of  life  gives  n  better  way  of  living, 
a  fuller  life  to  the  Individual,  security,  and 
hope. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRE!=P  BY  GEN- 
ERAL SCHRTEVER  .^T  CKETGHTON 
UNIVERSriY 

Mr.  B.ARRETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4,  1958.  I  had  the  trroat  pleasure  to 
attend  the  Croi-^hton  University  com- 
mencement exercises.  1  graduated  from 
the  Creighton  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1913.  and  from  the  school  of 
law  in  1916.  I  was  very  happy  indeed 
wlicn  my  ahna  mater  honored  my  good 
friend,  the  .senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hrusk.^I  and  myself  by  bestowing 
upon  us  the  honorary  desirec  of  doctor  of 
laws.  Senator  Hru.ska  also  proudly  calls 
Creighton  his  alma  mater,  since  he  us  a 
graduate  of  Creighton  University  with 
a  baclielor  of  laws  dCr^ree  in  1929.  I  was 
deliehtrd  to  be  on  hand  aLso  becau.se 
of  the  fart  that  Creighton  wa.s  honoring 
Maj.  Gen  B^Mrinrd  A.  .'r'chriever.  the 
Commander  of  the  Ballistic  Mi."=sile  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  by 
conferring:  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science.  In  conferrin'? 
the  dctcree  on  General  Schriover,  Rev. 
Carl  M.  Rcinert.  president  of  Creighton 
University,  read  the  following  citation: 

In  a  world  made  uneasy  by  the  realisation 
of  tlie  danger  of  unprincipled  and  uncon- 
trolled power.  It  Ls  the  lot  of  one  we  honor 
today  to  Inf.tiU  confidence  and  understand- 
ing Into  the  people  of  our  Nation.  General 
Schriever  holds  a  key  position  In  the  complex 
process  of  seeking  a  means  by  which  our 
country  can  be  assured  of  peace  by  proper 
control  of  power.  He  has  Immediate  super- 
vision of  all  aspects  oX  the  Air  Force  ballistic 
missile  program. 

General  Sc!irlever  has  a  varied  scientific 
and  practical  background  eminently  suiting 
hlin  for  hl.s  present  position.  In  the  field 
of  scholastic  endeavor  he  graduated  from 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C->Ilege  of 
Texas,  and  later  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  from  Stanford  University.  He 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  Air  Corps  Engineering 
School,  and  the  National  War  College.  la 
t.he  comprehensive  scope  of  his  work,  the  fol- 


lowing offer  special  Interest.  He  has  had  test 
pilot  duty  and  has  flown  63  combat  missions. 
He  has  been  Chief  of  the  Maintenance  and 
Engineering  Division,  Fifth  Air  Force  Sorvlre 
Command;  Chief  of  Staff.  Fifth  Air  Force 
Service  Command;  and  Cominander  of  the 
Advanced  Headquarters.  Far  East  Air  Sirvlce 
Command.  Schooled  In  the  accomplishments 
of  evaluation  and  development  planning. 
General  Schriever  has  held  tlie  posUs  of  As- 
sistant for  Evaluation,  OfTice  of  the  D-puty 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Development;  Assistant  for 
Development  Planning;  Assistant  to  the 
Commander,  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command;  and  Commander  of  the  Western 
Development  Division. 

His  decorations  Include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Mcd;il,  Legion  of  Merit,  Air  Medal,  and 
the  Purple  Heart.  Truly  there  resU  on  the 
capable  shoulders  of  General  Schriever  a 
great  responsibility.  With  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  we  acclaim  his  record  of  nrhleve- 
ment  and  are  proud  today  to  honor  the  man 
and  the  work  to  which  lie  is  dedicated 
from  love  of  God  and  country. 

Mr.  President.  General  Schriever  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises.  Eccau.se  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  rcmaiks,  I  ask  unanimous 
Consent  that  a  copy  of  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : ' 

Tux  Cold   War  and   the   Space  Ace:   Peul 
AND  Promise 

(Address  by  MaJ.  Gen  Bernard  A.  Schriever, 
commander.  Air  Forte  Ballistic  Missile 
Division,  ARDC,  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises. Creljjhton  University,  Omaha.  Nebr  , 
June  4,  1958) 

Graduating  classes  are  often  told  that 
they  are  entering  a  new  world.  That  has 
always  been  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
But  in  your  case — and  In  the  c.ise  of  your 
opposite  numbers  throughout  the  countrj- — 
this  idea  of  the  new  world  has  a  particularly 
direct  and  vital  and  urgent  meaning.  For 
the  new  world  you  are  entering  this  day 
differs  from  any  other  In  all  of  human  his- 
tory— It  differs  not  Just  In  decree  but  even 
In  kind  from  the  world  which  faced  the 
graduating  class  at  Creighton  University  a 
year  a'.;o  m  June  of  1957. 

I  say  this  because  the'^  world  Into  which 
you  now  are  about  to  venture  forth  Is 
marked  by  two  related  and  reciprocal  chal- 
lenges which  are  the  great,  the  central  facts 
of  our  time:  lliey  are  the  challenge  of  tiie 
cold  war  and  the  challen^je  of  the  space  age. 
Prom  now  on.  It  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  one  without  the  other. 

To  be  sure,  one  of  these  challenges — the 
cold  war — has  been  with  us  ever  since  1946. 
when  the  Comruunlsi  drive  lor  wr>rkl  domJ- 
naiiun.  temporarily  obecurcd  by  World  War 
II,  was  aga:u  revealed  In  all  of  Its  iciululry 
of  the  Inhuman — ui  all  of  lus  godless 
coercions. 

The  other  challenge,  namely,  the  advent 
of  the  space  age.  typified  by  ballUtlc  mis- 
siles and  satellites,  was  tlxst  and  rpecUtcu- 
larly  made  manifest  to  most  people  only  a 
few  short  months  ago — Just  after  you  had 
t>eguii  your  senior  year. 

Now,  It  Is  Uie  Interconnection  between  the 
co.d  war  aud  Uie  space  age  — It  is  the  Junc- 
ture of  these  forces — which  together  are 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  all  our  lives.  As 
these  forces  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
thf  y  will  ever  increasingly  Influence  our  }obe, 
our  careers,  our  families — our  very  ability 
to  survive  and  thrive  In  freedom. 

You  and  your  chissiuates  will  be  prominent 
among  the  first  generation  to  encounter  the 
results  of  this  Interplay  between  the  cold 
war  and  the  6|)ace  age.  The  way  In  which  you 
meet  this  double  cliAUenge,  whether  you  act 
as  an  Individual  or  In  concert  with  others. 
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will  determine  In  no  small  measure  the  future 
of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tliat  Is  why.  In  my  Judt;ment.  our  own  time 
combines  such  hlph  peril  with  such  high 
promise.  It  is  a  time  of  peril  becau.se  out  of 
tome  3  blillon  peoj)le  In  the  world  today, 
nearly  a  billion  are  already  under  Communist 
control,  and  Inroads  are  being  made  In  the 
Mddle  East.  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Moreover,  this  spread  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism is  backed  up  by  a  Russia  which  has 
emer»?ed  as  an  Industrial,  military,  scientific, 
and  technological  power  of  the  first  order. 

Only  by  thlnklncr  and  acting  witii  ever 
preater  courage  and  patience  can  we  develop 
the  democratic  dynamism  which  will  enable 
us  to  halt  and  turn  back  the  diabolic 
dynamism  of  the  Communltt  movement. 
Otherwise,  we  face  some  terrifying  alterna- 
tives. We  may  find  ourselves  InvoUed  in  a 
thermonuclear  holocaust,  or  we  may  find 
ourselves  technologically  dominated,  mili- 
tarily subdued,  economically  outpaced,  and 
[>olitlcalIy  enslaved. 

It  Is  a  lime  of  proml.se  becaure  we  Ameri- 
cans and  other  free  peoples  are  beginning  to 
recognize  to  an  ever-Increasing  extent  that 
the  cold  war  Is  being  waged  concurrently  on 
the  political,  the  economic,  the  scientific,  the 
psychological,  the  military,  and  educational 
fronts.  We  must  therefore  wage  the  peace. 
In  our  own  dcm<icrallc  way,  along  the  same 
fronts.  It  Is  a  time  of  promise  becau.se  the 
science  and  technology  of  the  space  age  Is 
providing  us  with  new  theories,  new  tech- 
niques and  new  tools  which.  If  usfd  wisely, 
can  advance  the  material  well-l>eing  and 
strengthen  the  spiritual  resources  of  man- 
kind. 

Pervading  our  Department  of  Defense.  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy  mlfslle-space  pro- 
grams is  the  effort  to  understand  the  perils 
and  promises  of  our  cold-war.  space-age  en- 
vironment. We  ha\c  been  directing  our 
fkiUs  and  energies  to  the  tatk  of  applying 
the  most  advanced  science  and  technology 
to  equip  our  Nation  with  weajKins  which 
win  deter  the  Communists  from  Initiating 
world  war  III. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  within  our  Air  Force 
missile-space  program  us  well  as  within  the 
Army  and  Navy  program  we  have  done  some 
pioneering  In  the  space  age,  and  we  have 
learned  some  lessons  which  may  be  useful  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  developing  the  two 
5,000-mlle-range  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  Atlas  and  Titan,  and  the  1.500-mlle 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missile.  Ihor. 
Recently  we  have  been  entrusted  w,ih  the 
Air  Force  satellite  program,  and  other  space 
projects  such  as  moon  proL>cs. 

Working  directly  on  these  programs  are 
more  than  80,000  people,  including  some 
18.000  sclentiRt-s  aud  engineers,  along  with 
around  60,000  executives  and  workers  in  22 
Industries  tpread  across  the  country.  They 
are  backed  by  more  than  2,000  civilian  and 
military  si^ecialists  in  research  and  admin- 
istration. They  represent  a  cross  section  of 
our  resources,  human  and  material.  They 
comprise  our  scicnte-industry-Governmeut 
team. 

The  work  In  which  this  team  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  past  4  years,  the  facilities 
built,  the  proficiencies  developed  in  exploit- 
ing the  new  science  and  technology,  are  help- 
ing to  make  It  possible  for  this  country  not 
only  to  overtake,  but  to  surpass  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In  space  science  and  technology. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  remember 
that  ballistic  missiles  such  as  the  Atlas. 
Titan,  and  Thor  are,  in  fact,  space  vehicles. 
They  travel  most  of  their  distance  In  outer 
space.  They  provide  a  proven  and  expansible 
base  for  our  country's  further  .^pace  ventures. 
Tlie  advances  which  ballistic  missiles  and 
other  space  projects  symbolize  require.  In 
both  our  civilian  and  military  establishments, 
a  whole  new  catalog  of  highly  specialized 
sk.ils    and    abilities   in    modern   conunuaicu- 


tlons  and  electronics  systems,  and  the  new 
devices  of  automation  and  the  like. 

In  building  such  an  enormously  complex 
weajxin  system  as  the  ballistic  nilssUe.  for 
example,  every  one  of  which  contains  more 
than  300,000  separate  parts,  we  had  to  bring 
Into  being  a  host  of  new  skills  in  order  to 
utilize  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus 
In  electronics  and  automation — apparatus 
which  ranges  from  a  room-size  computer  to 
a  diode  tube  as  small  as  the  head  on  a  match. 
At  our  data  collecting  and  analyzing  cen- 
ters for  evaluating  the  results  of  our  mis.'slle 
tests,  we  have  personnel  In  charge  of  intri- 
cate instruments  which  can  solve  in  3  sec- 
onds a  j)roblem  which  would  otherwise  lake 
300  malhemallclans  n  month  to  do. 

J  act  as  the  atomic-energy  program  Ixis 
led  to  new  occupations  and  to  new  oppor- 
tunities In  old  vocatlcn.",  wliether  In  medi- 
cine. In  laboratory  research,  or  Ir  engineer- 
ing, or  shipbuilding,  so,  too,  does  the  work 
that  we  are  doing  continue  to  provide  an 
ever-greater  ntmiber  of  new  occupations  and 
new  opijorlunltles  In  old  vocations  for  your 
generation. 

In  uflng  the  new  science  and  technology, 
with  all  their  complicated  devices,  Instrii- 
nu-nts,  and  procedures,  we  never  forget  for 
a   moment  a  very  crucial  fact: 

You  can't  get  the  right  answer  from  a 
machine  unless  you  know  how  to  feed  the 
right  question  Into  It.  Machines  can  ex- 
tend man's  senses  and  can  speed  the  process 
of  Judgment,  But  the  finest  computer  now 
made  Is  infinitely  Uss  capable  than  the  full 
potential  of  a  mans  brain.  Despite  all  our 
pushbutton  technology.  It  Is  still  the  mau 
that   counts,    and    not    the    button. 

'Vou  cant  design  a  circuit  to  take  the  place 
of  courage.  You  cant  enclose  dedication  to 
freedom  in  a  magic  black  box.  No  matrix 
of  tubes  and  wires  can  give  us  leadership  in 
any  walk  of  life.  However,  todays  leader- 
ship. If  it  Is  to  make  wise  decisions,  must 
be  familiar  witli  the  machines  of  the  new 
science  and  technology,  and  with  what  all 
these  signify   In   human   affairs. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  we  must  Improve 
and  extend  our  education  In  the  realm  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  related  subjects. 
However,  if  we  were  to  concentrate  only  ui>on 
the  training  of  the  narrow  specialist  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  neglect  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities,  we  would  be 
warping  the  mind  power  upon  which  our 
power    for    peace    fundamentally    depends. 

It  Is  to  the  civilizing  and  life-aftirmlng  In- 
fluences of  tl'.e  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities that  we  must  look  If  we  are  to 
use  science  and  technology  for  creative  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  destructive  purposes. 
We  must  always  keep  In  mind  that  the  in- 
sights Into  political  economy  and  human 
psychology — and  the  Insiiiratlons  of  art.  re- 
ligion, and  philosophy — are  quite  as  Im- 
portant as  the  mastery  of  astronautics  and 
metallurgy. 

You  have  seen  here  at  Creighton  that  the 
learning  process  is  a  total  process.  You  have 
seen  that  tlicre  Is  no  way  of  separating  the 
l)rlnclples  of  physics  from  the  principles  of 
ethics.  As  you  go  out  to  take  up  your 
careers,  you  will  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  there  Is  no  way  of  dividing  .the 
human  mind  and  spirit  into  compartments, 
hermetically  sealed  against  each  other. 
Whatever  your  business  or  profession,  what 
you  do  will  remain  Inseparable  from  what 
you  are. 

As  you  prepare  yourselves  for  leadership 
roles  in  your  vocation  and  in  your  commu- 
nity, you  win  find  that  you  will  need  the 
per.<:pective  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
fusion  of  the  social  and  physical  sciences 
with  the  humanities.  Largeness  of  vision, 
the  ability  to  see  the  parts  In  relation  to  the 
whole,  will  Increa.'^lngly  be  the  hallmarks 
of  the  leader,  who  was  defined  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  the  thinking  man  In  action.  I 
urge  you  to  use  fully  your  education  to  be- 


come thinking  men  and  women  In  action— 
men  and  women  who  can  cope  with  the 
interplay  between  the  cold  war  and  the  space 
age.  To  do  this,  you  must  keep  striving  for 
balance  In  education— an  education  which  is 
a  continuous  process.  It  is  a  process  which 
extends  beyond  your  years  at  the  uuiver- 
fiiiy. 

I  stress  this  point  because  In  dealing  wUh 
social,  political,  and  economic  issues,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  we  must  have  an  edu- 
cated and  Informed  public  that  can  make 
Intellicent  choices  among  many  alternatives. 
For  if  these  choices  are  not  sound,  they  can 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  both  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  and  programs.  The 
same  principle  applies  In  dealing  with  the 
Imijact  and  implications  of  the  new  science 
and  technology.  The  choices  we  have  to 
make,  for  example,  as  to  what  new  steps  our 
country  should  lake  in  the  conquest  of 
spnce,  should  p.t  all  times  reflpct  the  knowl- 
eds^e  that  ventures  of  this  kind  often  require 
substantial  investment  of  our  resources,  both 
human  and  material.  These  resources  are 
noi  unlimited. 

It  thus  becomes  doubly  Imperative  for  us 
to  be  In  the  position  to  choose  Intelllgentiy 
what  course  we  should  pursue.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish what  is  needed  from  what  Is  pos- 
sible. 

Only  when  we  have,  as  a  people,  prepared 
ourselves  and  our  children  thus  to  make  in- 
telligent choices  in  this  new  kind  of  a  world, 
can  we  be  In  the  position  to  build  the  kind 
of  a  world  we  want — a  world  in  which  man 
can  have  the  right  to  choose  the  ways  of  free- 
dom, where  he  can  walk  In  dignity  and  work 
In  concert  and  live  In  comity  with  his  fellows. 
In  our  Air  Force  missile-space  program,  we 
are  trying  to  help  build  that  kind  of  a 
world — to  help  make  the  ways  of  freedom 
prevail  by  achieving  two  aims:  first,  to  aug- 
ment our  Strategic  Air  Command  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  force  In  being — to  prevent 
aggression  by  convincing  our  adversary  that 
any  attempt  to  destroy  us  now  or  at  some 
future  date  would  insure  his  complete  anni- 
hilation; second,  to  gain  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  for  our  national  leaders  to  wage 
the  peace  by  means  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
cultural,  and  educational  methods — by 
spreading  more  widely  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

These  ideas  are  as  vital  and  valid  today  as 
when  they  were  first  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  180  years  ago.  In  our 
lime  of  troubles  and  testing.  In  our  .Ime  of 
peril  and  promise,  our  transcendent  task  is 
to  reaffirm  and  energize  and  strengthen  those 
Ideas  of  freedom  with  the  same  kind  of  wis- 
dom and  daring  displayed  by  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

You  have  heard  missiles  described  as  ulti- 
mate weapons.  Even  though  we  are  In  the 
missile  business,  we  are  the  first  to  point  out 
that  there  has  never  been  an  ultimate  weapon 
In  the  sense  of  military  hardware.  But  in 
another  sense  we  Americans  have  the  only 
ultimate  weapon  we  have  ever  wanted — an 
ultimate  weapon  which  has  been  the  real 
source  of  our  strength  ever  since  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  first  proclaimed  their  faith  In 
freedom.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  that  faith  re- 
mains our  only  ultimate  weapon. 

Only  when  we  match  our  faith  In  freedom 
with  the  works  of  freedom  can  we  conquer 
the  perils  of  our  time— and  fulfill  lis  prom- 
ises. Only  by  this  means  can  we  transcend 
the  threats  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war  and 
shape  the  contours  of  the  space  age  Into  a 
new  age  of  man. 


CONSTRUCTION       AND       SALE       OP 
SUPERLINER  PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1C73, 
Hou:c  bill  11451. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.  R.  11451 »  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  of  a  supcrliner  passenger 
vessel  equivalent  to  the  steamship 
United  States,  and  a  supcrliner  passen- 
ger vessel  for  operation  in  the  Paciiic 
Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  PiCoident.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.':ent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report,  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Fureioin  Commerce, 
on  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Eecohd.  There  was  a  Senate  bill 
which  was  almost  identical  to  the  House 
bill;  but  the  committee  reported  the 
Houcc  bill,  the  rea-son  fcclns  that  the 
House  passed  the  bill  overwhelmingly, 
probably  2  or  3  weeks  prior  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. However,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port explains  the  biU  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1613)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcws: 

PUnPOEE  Cr  THE  BILL 

Tlie  bill  would  authorize  tlie  Fed?rRl  Mart- 
time  Board  to  conrtruct  two  supprllner  par.- 
eenger  ve.ssels.  one  to  replnoe  the  steamship 
Armnca  en  the  North  Atlantic  route,  the 
other  for  use  between  ths  wKt  ccast  of  the 
United  Stntes  nnd  the  Ftir  Enst,  replacing 
the  Btcttmfhlp  Pre:dclcnt  Hoover,  now  In  serv- 
ice on  tliftt  route  on  nn  Interim  basis.  Both 
of  the  vesselj  to  bs  replaced  will  have  ex- 
ceeded their  normal  23-year  useful  life  be- 
Ijve  construction  of  t.;clr  rcplacementa  can 
l>e  completed. 

Concurrently  with  entering  Into  contracts 
with  the  Bhlpytirds  for  the  construction  of 
these  vessels,  the  Board  would  be  nuthorlzed 
under  the  bill  to  enter  Into  contrncU  for  the 
Bftle  of  tile  ves.scls.  completely  mUfittcd  and 
equipped,  to  the  United  States  Lines  Co.  In 
the  case  of  the  st?»mship  A^nertca  rejJlace- 
ruent,  for  $17  million  and  to  the  Americ-an 
Prc-ddent  Llnc^.  Ltd  .  with  respect  to  the 
stsamjhlp  Presidevt  H(X>t>er  replacement,  for 
i?A  mUlion.  or  43  percent  of  the  domestic 
construction  coot  of  the  veseel  fully  outntteU 
and  equipped  (cscludlnf»  national  defen.>e 
features  and  escalation)  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  fixed  prices 
quoted  shall  include  the  cost  of  stabilizers, 
nil  outflttingr  and  equipment  not  covered  by 
tbe  shlpbu.ldf-rs'  b'ds,  customary  aichltfcts" 
nncl  latericr  decorators'  fees  for  design,  in- 
spection during  construction,  and  all  e.-cala- 
tlon  prf>viUrd  far  in  tlie  shipbuilders'  b;ds. 
It  Is  further  provided,  however,  that  the 
fixed  prices  set  in  the  bill  shall  be  Increased 
by  any  amount  equal  to  45  percent  of  any 
net  Ir.creape  In  the  cost  of  the  vessels  (other 
than  national  defen.°e  features)  retultinji 
from  any  chan<»es  In  the  usunl  otitfltttn^  nnd 
equipping  of  these  ves.=els  requestetl  by  the 
purchaser  and  approved  by  the  Board  after 
tbe  enactment  of  this  legifilatlon. 

To  facilitate  prompt  Initiation  of  con- 
Ftructlon  m  the  ease  of  the  replacem'^nt  of 
tb«  steamship  America  the  Federal  Marlt'me 
Board  would  be  authorized,  in  Us  discretion, 
to  have  the  vessel  conrtructrd  without  fur- 
ther bidding,  under  outstanding  bids. 

Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In  the  bill, 
the  constrtictlon  and  sale  of  the  vessels  shall 
be  In  accordance  witii  th<>  pruvl.vlrins  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  ir36.  as  amended;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  bill  it  l.s  provided 
t'lat  tho  words  "construction  diiicrentlnl 
niboldy  "  lUicd  in  tlie  Merchant  Murine  Act, 
1338.  OS  amended,  shall  mean  the  difference 
bstween  the  snlew  price  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser uud   tiie  cotit  of  the  \  •»«el    (\ofa  na- 


tional-defense features)    Including   the  coat 
of  stabilizers,  etc. 

Section  57  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  lt>;36.  as  amended,  shall  apply  to 
any  contract  for  an  operating  difTerentlul 
.subsidy  on  the  operation  of  the  -  esse  Is  au- 
thorized, provided  tliat  at  the  e  id  of  any 
recapture  period,  the  percentage  of  reciij)- 
turo  of  any  profit  on  either  vessel  In  excess 
of  10  percent  on  a  cumulallve  basis,  com- 
puted without  regard  to  profits  or  losses  on 
other  vessels  operated  by  the  contractor, 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  75  pwrcent  of  such 
excess  proats  based  upon  the  contractor's 
capital  necessarily  employed  In  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  vessel. 


raCENT  NEED  FOR  THE  STTEHMNEaa 

The  steamship  America  will  b;  20  yci.rs 
old  by  19o0.  Its  subsidy  agreement  is  due 
to  expire  on  December  31,  1939.  It  and  the 
steamship  United  Slates  offer  the  only  pas- 
senger service  under  the  United  Sti't?s  flag 
on  tlie  highly  e.'ssentlal  North  Atlantic  routs 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  rrancc,  and 
they  don  t  begin  to  oQcr  adequate  Ur.ltcd 
3tat?3-flaB  service  to  our  citizens  who  desire 
such  transijortntion. 

With  Its  approximately  2.000  pmssenper  c.i- 
pacity — 1.030  more  than  th.it  of  the  steam- 
ship America — nnd  Its  30.7-knot  speed  the 
replacement  vessel  will  permit  regular  weekly 
sailings  on  this  route,  njjnlnst  a  total  of  39 
sailings  by  the  2  prccent  vessels  from  New 
Yoik  m  1037.  Pa^spniTT  verscls  of  7  foreign 
nations  dominate  the  pnssenper  service  on 
this  route,  providing  about  6  tin^rs  as  many 
sntllngs  as  ctvn  bo  provided  by  the  United 
St  .tos  Lines  vessels. 

The  unexcelled  service  and  culstne  fur- 
nished by  the  stermph.p  United  Slater  In  Its 
5''i  years  of  service  have  won  many  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  cItlTjens  of  this  coitntry  to  its 
pn96enf»cr  ranks.  The  prestige  thus  gained 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  similar  service 
on  this  new  vr's.sel. 

Even  with  2  ve?srls  of  s^eam'hlp  United 
Stitc.'i  cxce'lonee,  cotnpetitlon  for  l»ademhlp 
on  this  important  route  will  be  vlgoroti."?, 
with  the  I'renrh  line  now  build. ng  a  2,C00- 
passentcer.  31-knot  vcs.'^el,  snd  both  Sweden 
and  Holland  rcr.dylng  additional  superllners 
to  supplement  now  vec^ala  placed  In  the 
service  of  their  respective  countries  during 
1357. 

On  tlie  Pacific  the  Amfrlcr.if  P.'-eEldcnt 
Line^,  Ltd  .  now  oj-'ernte  three  scrvlrcs  on 
eaientlJil  trade  nutes  in  addition  to  the 
transpaclf.c  pasacninrir  servlo-e  In  which  the 
new  sut)?rlln3r  will  cn(?age.  T^.e  lO-v-enr-old 
slearashlp  President  hoon^.  which  Is  to  be 
replaced,  was  purcha.^ed  recently  from  the 
Ckjvornment-owncd  Panam.i  Line,  to  supple- 
ment the  Btsamship  PresiAcnt  CU-vclard  and 
tlie  steamship  Preiidmt  WiLson  In  caring  for 
the  Increased  d;?mands  for  passenger  service 
on  tlila  route  pending  couatruction  of  the 
now  Euperliner  provided  for  In   this  bill. 

Trr.ns-Paciflc  pivaenrer  traffic  has  surpe.l 
upward  In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
and  can  be  expected  to  Inci'ease  even  more 
sharply  if  and  when  trade  relations  arc 
resumed  v.ith  tae  Chinese  mainland.  Prom 
a  tot.il  of  16,090  pasGen'rers  by  sea  and  air 
in  1E31  the  number  his  burireoncd  to  110.768 
ia  1938,  of  which  31.111  went  by  sea.  'Ihe 
v.ar.lni;  Usts  for  passa;:;o  In  the  steamship 
Fresid  nt  Cleveland  and  the  steamship  Pres- 
ident WiUaii  give  evidence  that  more  p.-w- 
seu5:or3  would  travel  acro.-s  the  Pacific  by 
sea  If  accommodations  were  available.  Esti- 
mates of  1981  passenger  totaU  put  the  num- 
ber at  150.fX)0,  ot  wiUch  60,000  are  expected 
to  go  by  sea. 

Ihe  Orient  tt  Paclflc  Lines  (British)  used 
a  full-page  ad  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
'limes  Herald  of  Sunday.  May  23,  to  an- 
nounce "A  Great  Now  British  Fleet  Brings 
Blg-Shlp  Lux\iry  to  the  Paclllc."  with  an 
hnpreaalre    picture    of    Ita    new    27.»o6-tDn 


Himalaya,  which  is  paying  a  visit  to  San 
Francisco  on  her  maiden  trip  to  the  Umted 
States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Japan  likewi.ie  has  shown  great  lntere-:t 
In  the  poestblllties  (if  Increased  passenf^rr 
serv'ce  on  the  Par  flc.  Bills  are  reported 
In  t  le  Diet  now  calling  for  the  construction 
of    two    euperliner    passenger    vessels. 

It  need  hardly  be  stressed  that  the  new 
Paclllc  superllner  would  enhance  United 
States  prestige  In  the  FSir  E.ast.  where  Im- 
provement In  public  and  official  attitude 
toward  this  country  Is  of  prime  Importance. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  nr.ked  at 
his  May  14  pre.'^s  conference  about  the  ud- 
mlnlstration  attitude  rcgarcHrg  the  proposed 
two  superllners  he  Is  quoted  by  tlie  New 
York  Times  as  saying.   In  part: 

"Now,  for  my  part,  let's  make  no  mistake. 
I  believe  In  prlrrte  financing;  but  If  we 
have  gjt  to  have  this,  these  ships,  because 
of  defense  purposes,  which,  and  I  Just  have 
a  letter.  I  thitik,  last  evening  on  a — a  very 
persuayK'e  letter  on  It — If  we  have  to  do 
that,  well,  of  course,  the  Government  has 
to  pick  up  some  more  of  the  tab. 

"But  to  my  mind.  It  Is  really— when  we 
go  beyond  tho  r.itlo  and  the  formula  set 
down  by  the  Mirltlme  Act,  then  we  otficht 
to  have  a  very  elorr,  definite  need,  and  that 
Is  the  thing  that  has  to  bs  decided." 

The  "very  clear,  d^fln'te  need"  required 
by  the  Chief  rxccutive  would  seem  to  be 
ctsarly  evldenerd  by  the  following  vl'*ws  as 
cxpresred  to  the  committee  at  the  public 
hearing  on  the  bill.  In  omclal  letters  and  In 
reports  from  yartoua  Goyenimeiit  depart- 
ments. 

Testifying  for  the  Department  of  r>efer,«e 
and  the  Department  cf  the  Navy  at  the 
hearln';  on  Miy  13,  Vice  Adm  R.ilph  K.  Wil- 
son, Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  0;>eratlon8  for 
Lorlstlcs,  st.<itedr 

"As  a  m-itnoFs  for  both  the  Nr»Tv  Deport- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defen<  e  •  •  •. 
My  pv)r}K*e  Is  to  p<ilnt  out  the  ImportRnee 
of  the  proposed  pafsenfer  ship  construc- 
tion In  relat.on  to  our  national  defense 
needs. 

"The  rrreat  bulk  of  sTippl!e<«.  equipment,  nnd 
people  mu't  mo\'e  In  merchant -tj-pe  ship- 
ping. RTrx'mum  teamwork  between  the  mcr- 
chsnt  mirlne  and  the  Nr.vy  will  be  required. 

"Movements  of  essential  shlpplnp  will  re- 
quire not  only  pn  t?ct!on.  but  clo«e  coi:trol. 
as  Ions  cs  the  submarine  tlireat  remaliie  a 
serious  menftce. 

"During  the  Initial  phase  of  antisubmarine 
war.'.Trfc  operations,  antisubmarine  forces  will 
Ije  fully  empk>yea  In  offensive  combat  ml«- 
tiuiis,  Q-  ly  a  few  pntisubm.irtne  tmltr;  will 
be  available  for  the  dt  Tensive  role  f  f  protect- 
ing merchant  shli  ping.  Great  reliance  must 
lie  pircsd  on  fast  ships  proceeding  Independ- 
ently until  BlCTRer  cc-nvoya  can  be  effectively 
protc'ed.  In  fuch  a  setting  the  vahw  of 
speed  In  mere hant  .ships,  eppecially  paaaengtr 
types.  CRMnot  l:c  ovfren-.phaslzed. 

"Speed  Is  the  be.'t  defen.^e  that  naerehnnt 
J  hips  c.Tn  employ  ag  unst  an  enemy.  The 
lasUT  tlie  target,  the  more  dimuult  It  Is  for  a 
subr.iu-.nc  to  p>.t  into  pxiitl  n  f.)r  launching 
a  torpedo  attack.  Mcr:ovcr.  a  swift  target  Is 
very  d.mcuit  to  hit.  Tlirse  are  simple  dtriva- 
tiona  from  the  laws  of  pro'o«bility. 

"Fact  ships  can  be  operated  independently 
over  more  de%)oue  routes  than  Is  poeelble  In 
convoy  operations.  This  complicates  the 
.'carch  and  attack  problems  r  f  en'<«my  alrcroft. 
Also,  fljxlbllliy  In  routing  and  reserve  «pe?d 
l)ermlt  .ships  to  avoid  known  concentrators 
I'f  submar.nes  without  undue  Icso  of  Tuyaje 
time. 

"Hi^h -speed  tIef>lP7\  la  exn-nr.lve.  birt  It  will 
I>rove  of  tcrest  value  In  time  cf  war.  The 
imp<^.rtance  of  speed  will  continue  to  increase 
BSMibmarlne  development  advanres. 

"Fmj'has?*  on  added  Rpeed  should  not  ob- 
scure the  Bf^-nmcnnee  of  otlur  nat; jnal  dj- 
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fense  features  which  can  be  built  Into  a  mer- 
chant ship.  High  standards  of  compart- 
meiitattcMi  reduce  Tuliierabdlty  to  enemy 
hazards  by  localizing  damage.  Various  pre- 
ventive measures  lncrea.se  a  ship's  realstance 
to  the  spread  of  fire.  Special  niounf.iigs 
minimize  breakdowns  of  e&seuiial  machinery 
under  shock. 

"National-defense  fentures  are  Improve- 
ments in  design  above  normal  commercial 
Standards.  They  improve  a  mechant  ship  s 
wartime  utility  iu.d  abtllty  to  evade  attack: 
they  also  enhance  the  siiip's  capacity  to 
Hbstirb  an  enemy  at'.ack  and  survive  M;iiiy 
of  these  same  features  assure  safer,  more 
versatile  and  reliable  per.'orinaiice  \:\  peace- 
time commercial  opcraiians. 

'Dtpartinent  of  Defense  Interest  In  pas- 
senger ship  consiruciiuu  U  ba&cd  on  the 
need  for  modern,  high-speed  ships  capable 
of  being  employed  as  troop  transports.  In 
the  event  of  war,  or  other  critical  nMic.nal 
emergency,  there  will  be  an  Immediate  de- 
mand for  a  sizable  and  swift  trocpllft  cr\pac- 
Ity.  Depending  on  time  factors  and  the 
graMty  nf  the  situation,  this  requirement 
may  not  be  met  by  .ships  now  available  to  \is. 
"The  lessons  of  history  have  taught  us 
that  our  primary  reliance  must  be  placed  In 
ships  under  our  direct  contnil. 

"It  18  easy  to  vlfuallze  emergencies,  even 
short  of  general  war.  where  demnnds  for  the 
rapid  m.aas  movement  of  p»<.ple  would  exceed 
our  ready  transport  eapabll.ty  A  crisis  of 
such  nature  could  well  become  a  race  a:'alnst 
time  lo  evacuate  n.il.onals.  to  retieploy 
troops,  or  to  ai'gment  existing  forces  over- 
seas Tills  p'>s8lbtlity  hlchl  ghts  the  need 
for  a  slenificant  Increase  In  C'lir  limited 
inventory  of  hiph-.speed  po.'senger  ships 
under  the  American  flag. 

"Only  three  shlp^ — the  CcnistitMiio^ .  In- 
dependence, and  United  Stat''» — are  capable 
of  sustained  spet^ls  of  25  knots  or  more 
Without  conv«r;;lon  they  have  a  comljinad 
emergency  capacity  for  10.700  troops  They 
rep.'T'sent  a  c:)mbined  potential  capacity  for 
26,000  troops  after  conversion  to  troopi>hli>« 
"Our  active  pai-senger-typc  ships  re])resent 
a  combined  emergency  caparity  for  liftlnp 
at>out  110  000  tro.'i)«  On  an  average  day 
these  ships  Will  b"  ,'^pread  far  and  wide 
some  will  l)e  underi^iing  shipyard  overhaul 
Only  a  portion  will  be  readily  avall;ible  to 
one  selected  gengr.Tphical  men.  or  for  a  spe- 
cific type  of  mission.  The  advantnties  of 
adding  two  high-speed.  li;');-c'iii;irlTy  pas- 
senger ships  to  our  United  States-flag  fleet 
are  dbvlous. 

'Bills  S  3:.19  anti  H  R  1  1451  autlvirlze  the 
construction  of  a  fuperlliier  pii;£fnper  vessel 
eq\iivalent  to  the  stearrship  Unitrd  States 
and  a  superllner  pii^.senpir  vessel  lor  (jpcra- 
tion  In  the  Pacific  Oceaii.  Th(f>e  ships  will 
slgnlttcantiy  Improve  cur  qualitative  defi- 
ciency In  trooplift  potential  and  make  an 
Important  contribtition  to  Improving  our  na- 
tional-defen."-e  posture. 

"They  will  incori)omte  the  maximum  In 
safety  nnd  reflect  the  m'wt  modern  iiational- 
defense  features.  Both  ships  are  expr^ted  to 
Include  speed  above  commercial  rcquire- 
menis  built  in  for  defense  purposes  Their 
passenger  sj^aces  will  be  quicicly  convertible 
to  accomnioditions  for  14.000  and  11,000 
troops.  re8pecti\eiy.  Even  witlioul  conver- 
alon.  they  could  reis,>oiid  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively to  an  urgent  demand.  They  will  liave 
the  combined  immediate  capability  to  evacu- 
ate 7.000  nationals  or  to  redeploy  9,500 
troups.  Cotifctructiun  of  these  2  ships  will 
almost  double  our  capacity  In  that  highly 
valuable  speed  range  of  25  knots  and  above. 
"The  aunouncfd  design  speed  of  the  new 
ship  for  the  United  States  Lines  is  33  knots, 
with  reserve  p.iwer  above  that  figure.  The 
dcilgn  speed  of  the  new  thlji  for  llie  Ameri- 
can PrekiUent  Llnee  will  be  somewhat  less, 
tut  at  tlic  s.ime  time  highly  acceptable. 

"Tlie  Dcpurtment   of  Delenae  has  conslst- 
<>nt1y  urged  that  all  new  merchaut-typc  ship- 
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building    Incorporate    the    max'mum    speed 
that  Is  commercially  practicable. 

"To  mee*  the  urgent  need  for  readily  avail- 
able trocplift  potential,  we  must  rely  pri- 
marily on  a  modern  merch.'\nt  marine.  It  is 
Impi  rtaiit  that  the  proposed  new  p;issc!ipcr 
shljw  lie  commercially  succesRf\:l.  To  be  of 
Intmediate  u.se  t.-  the  Depattmert  of  Defense 
In  .-in  emergency,  they  must  bo  operating 
commerch'.lly  at  the  time  U.ev  are  first 
needed. 

"I:i  summary,  the  Depmrtment  of  Defense 
wi;hfs  to  emphasize  that  our  Nation  has  an 
urgent  need  tot  a  numl>er  of  large,  modern, 
high-speed  passenger  ships  suitable  for  im- 
mediate conversion  to  tr  >rpships  en  the  out- 
brrrik  of  a  national  emergrncy  Con.<!idera- 
tions  cf  competitive  c  imnieno  and  n.«i'. innal 
preetige  are  alro  Inip-srtant   factors. 

"The  two  superior  shins  proposed  have 
been  under  disctisslon  for  about  2  years. 
Their  early  construction  will  constitute  a 
significant  step  for-A-ard  in  ImproMnp  the 
oversll    quality   of  our   trooplift   potential. 

"The  Department  of  I>efense  fully  en- 
dorses the  construction  of  these  modern 
pasicnger  ships." 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Donald 
A  Qu.irles,  In  a  Utter  to  Secret  aiy  of  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks,  which  was  Inserted 
In  the  record  at  the  request  of  the  Mari- 
time Administrator,  expressed  complete  con- 
currence with  the  vleu-.s  of  Admiral  Wilson 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  construction  cf  the 
superllners.  In  part,  his  leltcr,  dated  April 
28.   1958.  stated: 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  concur  In 
the  testimony  presented  by  Vice  Adm.  U.ilph 
E,  Wilson,  ijniled  States  Navy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  regard  to  tlie  urgent  need  for 
the  early  construction  of  modtrn  high-speed 
pahsei.ger  ve.'isels. 

"Tlie  paf«enper-type  sliips  that  now  com- 
prise Americas  troopUIt  pvjtenlial  ranj-.e  in 
age  from  5  to  30  years.  Ihese  ships  average 
li)  years  in  age  and  17  knots  In  speed.  Only 
12  of  tlieni  are  c.ipable  of  si)ecd6  of  20  knots 
or  more  and,  of  these,  only  C  pijssess  the 
rfcpilMte  decree  of  protective  features,  which 
are  of  extreme  imixirtance  In  minimizing 
the   ha/jirds  of  moving   troops   by   sea. 

"A  minimum  sustained  speed  of  at  least 
20  knot*  Is  rec-julred  for  ludepencient  move- 
ments through  areas  In  which  modern  sub- 
marines may  be  operating.  At  this  mini- 
mum fpeed  a  considerable  rl.ik  still  exists, 
which  is  significantly  and  jircgressively  re- 
duced as  sustained  speeds  lu  excess  of  25 
knoUs  are  i.ttained. 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  a  grave  sub- 
marine menace.  The  need  for  more  high- 
speed passentter  ships  capable  of  immediate 
conversion  to  troopships  Increases  in  ur- 
gency with  advances  In  submarine  tech- 
nology and  the  size  of  the  enemy  threat. 

"It  Is  also  Important  that  new  pa.ssenger 
shitis  be  enmmerciany  successful.  To  be 
of  immediate  u.se  U)  the  Drpartment  of  De- 
fense in  an  emergency  the  slilps  mu.st  be 
ojyerating  cfimmercially  at  the  time  they 
are  first   needed. 

"I  feel  tliat  our  emergency  needs  for  more 
large,  modern,  high-speed  pas.-^enger  ships 
are  su/ndently  urf^ent  to  warrant  proceeding 
with  their  construction  now  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  your  Departmer^t. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Donald  A  QrABLES, 

'■Deputy." 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  In  Its  formal 
rejxjrt  on  the  bill,  and  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partmer.t  of  Defense,  over  the  signature  of 
Rear  Adm.  E,  C.  Stephan,  United  States 
Navy.  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  dated  May 
15.  1958,  placed  the  Depaitment  of  Defence 
squarely  behind  the  bill. 

The  OfQce  of  Defense  Mobilization  also 
expressed  ita  L. tcrest  in  the  construction  of 


the   two   vessels,   in   a    letter   dated   May    14, 
1^55,  si>;ned   by  Gordon  Gray.  Director. 

O-.-ERALl   A>rT9  SrrCTAt  rCKTrHTS  OF  THF  TWO 

vrssEi.s 

When  comp!eted  and  put  Into  service,  the 
t-*o  superllner  p.Ofser.pcr  vessels  authorized 
by  the  bill  would  greriUy  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  Ur.ited  St;it?s,  and  practically  double 
the  present  fast  trooplift  potential  available 
111  the  event  of  emergency. 

Combined  with  tlie  steamship  United 
States  now  firmly  estahl.shed  as  tlie  fast* 
eft  lu.xury  liner  on  the  high  soas.  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  nuclear  .ship  Sa^-^r.ta'i. 
the  nuclear -powered  passenger-car  to  ve.vpel 
scheduled  for  launching  in  1969,  these  two 
superllner  passenper  vei5s?;s  would  estabU.«ih 
beyond  any  chalUr.pe  the  leadership  oX  our 
country  npon  the  ot  eans. 

The  replacement  for  the  stesmshlp  ,4T'irr. 
tea  would  be  a  sister  ship  of  the  steamship 
I'r.Ucd  Sititi-s  which,  since  its  entry  into  serv- 
ice on  the  North  Atlantic  route  in  July  1952. 
has  carried  approximately  3^0,000  passengers, 
and  h.is  set  a  trans;. tiantic  speed  record  in 
excess  of  35  knot*  while  it^  tnaxim'.un  si>eed 
is  stUl  cl.-i&silied. 

Like  the  steamship  United  Stntes.  It  would 
be  nir  conditioned.  ha\e  the  mo-tt  mcxlern 
facilities  for  2.000  passengers,  and  would  be 
designed  for  s{>eedy  ctin version  to  carry  ap- 
I)roxinialeIy  14,000  trix>ps.  FMMlier.  11  could 
transport  the.se  tn>o[)6  10.000  nules  at  ai 
knots  without  stopping  for  fuel  or  water. 
Its  evajiorators  would  liave  a  capacity  of 
l.COO  tons  of  fresh  water  a  day,  and  it  wtnild 
have  built  in  ail  necci^sary  facilities  lor  14.000 
ticK>pfi  plus  reinlurcemeut  lor  10  dual  pvirpoiie 
5-liich  guns. 

Its  speed  would  make  possible.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  steamship  L'mfcd  State.",  a 
weekly  service  on  the  North  Atlantic  route. 
As  a  replacement  for  the  slower,  smaller 
steamship  Aineiica  it  would  provide  facilities 
for  25  000  HddlUonal  iiassengers  in  each  di- 
rection per  year.  As  the  steamship  Uuttcd 
States  and  the  steumship  Arnenca  are  the 
only  two  American  passenger  ve.sf.el8  operal- 
ing  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
United  Kingdom  tins  Incre.ascd  capacity 
would  help  appreciably  to  take  care  of  tlie 
Increa.sing  demand  for  vessel  reservations  on 
this  niobi  unpurtant  route. 

Tlie  superllner  passenger  vessel  which  the 
bill  would  authorize  for  service  in  the  Pucidc 
would  be  the  fiu-t.cst.  largest  vessel  ever  built 
for  service  Ijctwcen  our  wett  coast  and  the 
Far  Eaat.  It  would  be  908  feet  In  length, 
have  a  designed  Bjieed  of  20  kimts  with  ad- 
ditional speed  available  under  miiiUiry  con- 
ditions, and  would  carry   1,450  pitfscngcrs. 

llie  steamrhlp  Wns/n;ipto/i.  as  it  is  tenta- 
tively named,  would  be  speedily  convertible 
lo  a  Uoop  transport,  to  carry  10.000  tru>>ps, 
IlK  itinerary  would  Include  the  San  Francitco, 
Honolulu.  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila, 
with  permiisive  calls  at  Los  Angeles  nnd 
Shanghai,  It  wr)Uld  be  a  worthy  symbol  of 
United  States  Icadcrshijj  In  an  art  a  where 
linprcjved  American  prcKtlge  i.s  of  the  utnitv-L 
significance. 

Vice  Admiral  Wil.-on  rated  the  proposed 
speedy  superllner  vcisels  as  particularly 
needed  because  of  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
submarines  to  United  State's  shl]ypliig  In  any 
new  conflict. 

Availability  of  the  proposed  vessels  to  the 
needs  of  national  defense  in  time  of  war  or 
emergency  Is  of  the  utmoi;t  Importance.  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack,  there  is  nn  tell- 
ing where  the  most  urgefit  needs  will  drvcUip, 
And  these  vessels  literally  will  be  on  call  "at 
a  moment's  notice."  As  the  president  c-f  the 
United  States  Lines  Co  ,  John  M.  Pranklln. 
expressed  it  t/j  the  committee  : 

•  All  they  would  have  to  do  ia  to  aend  us 
a  telegram  to  deliver  the  ship  at  a  certain 
place.  We  would  deliver  It.  and  they  wouid 
pay  lor  It  at  the  depreciated  price." 
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with  these  two  ressela  on  hand  and  readily 
available  in  event  of  nuclear  atUck.  the  De- 
fense Establishment  would  be  far  belter  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  tu  Immediate  strategic 
logistics  or  troop  deployment  taik  than  Is 
the  case  now.  Defense  ofBclals  are  keenly 
aware  of  this.  They  are  on  record  aa  urging 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  construction  of 
the  vessels  as  promptly  as  can  be  achieved. 

WHT  SPWrlAL  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSABT 

L^lslatlon  svich  as  S.  3519  and  Us  House 
counterpart.  H  R.  11451.  Is  considered  neces- 
sary because  construction  and  op>eratlon  of 
the  propKjsed  superllners  under  present 
statutes,  with  private  financing,  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  in  the  considered — and 
well  d(x;umented — opinion  of  the  vessel  own- 
ers concernetl. 

An  official  check  by  the  General  Accountlne 
Office  of  the  companies'  operating  estimates 
substantiated  the  operators'  contentions  In 
this  respect. 

Under  section  501  (b>  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  as  amended,  a  construction- 
differential  subsidy  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel  (less  national  de- 
fense features)  Is  authorized  on  vessels  con- 
structed In  United  States  shipyards,  to  es- 
tablish parity  with  the  lower  costs  of  con- 
struction In  foreign  shipyards.  This  subsidy 
Is  payable  to  the  shipyard,  not  to  the  vessel 
owner. 

LlkewUe.  under  section  502  (c)  of  the 
1036  act.  financing  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel 
to  the  owner  Is  authorized,  over  a  20-year 
period,  at  an  Interest  rate  of  S'^  p>ercent  per 
annum.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  has  always  proved  profitable  to  the 
Government  In  that  the  overall  cost  of  Gcjv- 
ernment  flnanclns;  consistenly  has  been  be- 
low the  Interest  rate  charged  the  vessel 
operator. 

However,  the  present  national  administra- 
tion, unwilling  to  increase  the  annual  budget 
requests  by  Including  therein  funds  for  ves- 
sel financing,  has  required  vessel  financing  to 
be  arranged  from  private  sources,  as  provided 
In  section  504  of  the   1936  act. 

The  present  bills  would  authorize  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  5  percent  In  the 
amount  of  construction  subsidy  and  would 
permit  financing  by  the  Government  on  a 
20-year  ba-isls  at  3'.  p«'rcent  per  annum. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  charged  with  final  respxinslbillty  In 
such  matters,  exprcs-sed  himself  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  as  to  the  need  for  special  legisla- 
tion under  questioning  before  our  Senate 
comnnlttee.  A.'ked  If  he  was  In  favor  of  con- 
struction of  these  vessels  under  existing 
statutes,  he  declared: 

"Speaking  for  myself,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  I  think  that  Is  unrealistic  and  we  will 
not  get  the  ships." 

Later  In  the  hearing  he  said: 

"I  think  It  Is  unrealistic  to  ask  the  opera- 
tors to  build  these  ships  and  get  a  low  re- 
turn—  1.  2.  or  3  percent." 

One  of  the  polnt.s  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration spokesman  in  favor  of  construction 
under  present  statutes  was  that  authoriza- 
tion of  a  hltjher  percentage  of  construction 
subsidy  In  this  particular  case  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  would  come  back  to 
haunt  them.  Officials  of  the  shipping  lines 
cite  their  hu«e  replacement  programs  of 
cargo  ships,  already  underway,  as  Indicative 
of  their  readiness  U^  rebuild  their  fleets 
without  special   legislation. 

Tlie  replacement  program  of  the  United 
States  Lines  Co  .  It  Is  pointed  out.  Includes 
In  addition  to  the  superllner.  a  total  of  44 
C  2  cargo  vessels,  to  be  put  into  service 
l)etween  1963  and  1966.  and  estimated  to 
cost  the  company  $371.040  000  Also,  they 
recently  have  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment nine  Mariner-class  cargo  vessels,  at  a 
cost   of    »44.980.86_».      All   of  the   44  C-2  s   are 


expected  to  be  built  with  construction  sub- 
sidles  of  less  than  50  percent,  as  now  pro- 
vided in  the  1936  act. 

Tlie  replacement  program  of  the  American 
President  Lines,  Ltd.  Includes  »83  million 
for  13  vessels  already  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for,  while  the  total  program  covers 
24  vessels,  with  a  cost  to  the  company  of 
well  over  »150  million.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  suiierllner.  All  the  remaining 
vessels  are  expected  to  be  built  under  exist- 
ing statutes,  with  normal  construction  sub- 
sidies. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  steamship 
United  States  for  the  S'j  year  period  of 
operation  shows  an  average  annual  profit  of 
»1,314.000  jH-r  year,  or  3  76  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  vesbel  ( $34,967,620 »  to  the 
United  States  Lines  Co.  However,  the  basis 
used  by  the  Maritime  Administration  in 
computing  profits  for  recapture  purposes  is 
"capital  necessarily  employed  '  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ve8.sel.  On  this  basis  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  the  average  net  profit 
of  the  vessel  over  the  S'^-year  period  to  be 
approximately  7  26  percent,  which  return  he 
said  was  "not  unreasonable." 

As  the  new  vessel  at  the  price  of  M7  mil- 
lion land  assuming  sale  of  the  steamship 
America  at  the  desired  tlO  million)  would 
represent  a  net  Increase  In  investment  of 
$2  million,  as  compared  to  the  steamship 
United  States,  the  projected  average  net 
profit  was  figured  by  the  company  at  1  77 
percent,  with  a  figure  of  2  62  percent  cover- 
ing  the   operation  of   the  2   vessels. 

By  any  standard  of  computation  this  is  a 
low  return,  particularly  in  an  Industry  as 
subject  to  ups  and  downs  as  the  shipping 
business.  Likewise.  It  assumes  as  favorable 
an  atmosphere  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
steamship  United  States,  which  Is  by  no 
means  a  certainty 

Likewise,  it  is  bnsed  on  attainment  of 
the  2  £i-)eclal  benefits  sout^ht  In  the  bill  — 
namely  a  fixed  price  of  $47  million  Instead 
of  a  $54  500.000  price  under  the  50  percent 
subsidy  limitation,  and  an  Interest  rate  of 
3 '2  percent  instead  of  the  higher  costs  of 
private  financing  at  going  commercial  rates 
(approximately  4 '4  to  4'j  percent,  plus 
three-fourths  of  1  p>ercent  for  Government 
mortgage  insurance,  plus  $2  500.000  (esti- 
mated by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tor as  the  cost  of  securing  the  private  fi- 
nancing!. The  total  cost  of  private  financ- 
ing would  far  exceed  $5  million,  a  further 
heavy  burden  for  an  operation  that,  at  best. 
can  look  for  a  very  modest  profit  return 
The  steamship  Arnertca.  It  might  t>e  noted 
here,  showed  a  net  kw.s  of  $1,137,101  In  Its 
operation  over  the  last  5  years. 

While  in  the  ca.se  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent Line's  proposed  superllner  there  la  no 
comparable  experience  with  a  vessel  of  this 
class  In  the  Pacific,  estimated  figures  sub- 
mitted and  reviewed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  indicate  that  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  of  an  ec<inon>i- 
cally  feasible  operation  under  the  statute 
requiring  a  50-percent  maximum  construc- 
tion subsidy,  and  under  private  financing, 
with  the  high  additional  costs  cited  above. 

In  dlscu'islng  the  estimated  financial  as- 
pects of  this  vessel's  operation  before  the 
committee.  George  KllUon.  president  of  the 
company,  said: 

"The  Comptroller  General  computed  the 
return  on  capital  necessarily  employed,  at 
the  specified  price  of  $34  million,  and  with 
a  3'2  percent  Government  mortgage.  His 
report  to  the  (Hou.se)  committee  gave  8  01 
percent  as  the  rate  of  return  on  capital  nec- 
essarily employed  over  the  20-year  life  of 
the  vessel.  This  is  a  figure  well  below  the 
10  percent  which  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  allows  before  Government  recapture 
of  profits  seta  in  " 

In  the  case  of  superllners  such  as  these.  It 
must  be  accepted  that  cosu  of  construc- 
tion go  beyond  any  limits  of  shipping  eco- 
nomics.    Additionally,  too,  it  must  be  recog- 


nized that  benefits  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  standing  among  the  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  unquestioned  and 
hlghlv  essential  advantages  to  the  military 
in  time  of  war  or  emergency,  all  combine 
to  place  the  question  of  their  need  and 
essentiality  in  the  sphere  of  national  Inter- 
est, and  deserving  of  consideration  by  the 
Congress  on  a  basis  entirely  apart  from  and 
beyond  normal  economic  consideration. 

It  must  be  recognized  that,  at  best,  super- 
llners such  as  these  are  a  marginal  opera- 
tion, exceedingly  sensitive  to  economic  con- 
ditions and  to  changes  In  the  political  sit- 
uation elsewhere.  One  voyage  with  only  50 
percent  occupancy  could  make  the  difference 
between  a  profit  or  loss  on  the  entire  years 
operation  of  either  vessel. 

mOMPT  EMPT-OTMrNT  POTTNTIAL 

Of  utmost  significance  in  this  period  of 
economic  recession  is  the  employment  that 
would  be  generated,  promptly  and  over  a  wide 
area,  almost  coincidental  with  the  signing 
of  the  contracts  for  the  two  superllners 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

Shipyard  labor,  direct  and  Indirect,  rep- 
resents about  40  percent  of  the  ccst  of  pas- 
senger-vessel construction.  On  this  basis, 
and  using  the  latest  (April  1958  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Report)  average  hourly  earn- 
ing rate  of  $2  51.  the  total  shipyard  labor  cost 
of  the  2  vessels  would  be  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately 30  million  man-hours,  or  15,000 
man-years,  spread  over  a  construction  period 
of  some  32  months. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  advised, 
labor  costs  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
In  various  fields  would  be  equivalent  to  22,- 
700,000  man-hours,  or  11.350  m.-in-years,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  about  26,350  man-years 
for  the  total  estimated  labor  costs  Involved 
In  the  construction  of  the  2  vessels. 

Unlike  some  other  types  of  heavy  construc- 
tion projects,  work  can  be  initiated  almrjst 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  With  the 
bid  for  the  steamship  America  replacement 
outstanding,  purchase  orders  would  be  Issued 
as  speedily  as  the  manpwwer  is  available  to 
prepare  and  issue  them.  For  instance,  it  was 
stated  that  purcha.«e  orders  covering  20.000 
tons  of  steel  for  the  1  vessel  already  under 
a  firm  bid  can  l>e  issued  In  10  days  u>  2  weeks 
after  signing  of  the  contract,  and  that  $30 
million  In  contracts  can  be  commilied  within 
45  d.iys. 

With  regard  to  th«  trans-Pacific  liner,  bids 
have  been  asked,  returnable  July  23.  As- 
suming that  an  award  could  be  made  by 
September  1.  there  could  be  a  similar  prompt 
call  for  labor  and  issuance  of  contracu  for 
steel,  machinery,  etc.,  running  into  the 
millions. 

In  the  shipyards,  signing  of  the  contracta 
will  necessitate  immediate  calls  for  office  per- 
sonnel, technical,  procurement,  and  clerical, 
as  well  as  in  the  mold  loft,  and  planning  and 
production  groups.  Outside  and  phlp  con- 
struction personnel  will  be  required  as  Foon 
as  the  first  steel  reaches  the  shipvard.  and 
employment  builds  up  steadily  from  then  on. 

The  vast  employment  radiating  from  the 
shipvards  to  suppliers  and  subcontractors 
reaches  many  States— In  fact  hardlv  a  single 
1  of  the  48  States  but  is  afTected  to  some 
degree.  An  analysis  of  purcha-ie  orders 
placed  by  three  different  shipyards  at  wldelv 
varying  locations,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  disclosed  that  the  major 
orders  for  steel,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
furnishings  of  every  type  are  placed  In  those 
States  which  have  highly  lndui«trial  areas 

When  the  distribution  of  thefe  purchases 
was  analyzed  by  vendors  plants,  the  same 
general  pattern  was  revealed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  group  of  Southern  States  and  some 
additional  Middle  Western  States.  The 
State  of  Washington,  for  instance,  was  found 
to  have  received  substantial  orders  from  east- 
ern shipyards. 
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However,  the  main  highly  Industrialized 
States  in  which  shipyard  purchase  orders  are 
placed,  and  in  which  the  machinery  and 
equlpmeiit  mostly  are  manufactured  are 
listed  herewith — and  It  Just  so  happens  that 
these  are  the  States  that  have  been  hit  hard- 
est In  the  recession,  and  where  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  most  serious  problem:  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Thus  the  award  of  contracts  for  these  two 
vessels — totaling  more  than  $200  million  In 
overall  costs — will  tend  promptly  to  Increase 
employment  over  a  wide  are*  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  byproduct  of  the  award 
of  these  contracts  Is  Increased  Federal  taxes, 
both  corporate  and  Individual,  as  well  as  In- 
creased Income  to  many  States.  But  the 
really  important  fact  Is  that  the  economic 
and  other  benefits  will  come  to  pass  in  the 
near  future,  when  they  can  help  to  relieve 
unemployment  and  the  distress  that  always 
accompanies  lack  of  steady  Income  to  Indi- 
viduals. 

TTie  construction  of  vessels  under  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 
for  sale  subject  to  a  construction-differential 
subsidy  is  subject  to  section  505  (a)  which 
Includes  the  following  provision: 

"In  all  such  construction  the  shipbuilder, 
subcontractors,  material  men,  or  suppliers 
aball  use.  so  far  as  practicable,  only  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  In  paragraph  K  of  section  401  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930." 

When  the  liner  United  States  was  under 
construction,  an  order  for  approximately 
$400,000  worth  of  tablecloths  and  napkins 
was  placed  with  foreign  mills  to  be  made 
of  linen  (flax).  The  speciflcatlona  wf-re 
written  "linen."  thus  ruling  out  a  tlioroughly 
acceptable  American  product  made  of  Ameri- 
can cotton. 

It  is  the  hope  of  your  committee  that  In 
writing  specifications,  the  companies  in- 
volved will  give  serious  and  sincere  constd- 
eratir.n  to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  set  out 
In  section  505  (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

Randolph  S-vIer.  president,  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co  ,  placed  his  comjjany  on  record  as 
favoring  enactment  of  the  bill,  but  cited 
recent  losses  in  operation  of  the  company 
and  said: 

"We  believe  the  B-^aid  and  Admfnif'trntor 
Bhoxild  and  will  limit  the  permission  granted 
to  American  President  Lines  for  domestic 
service  between  California  and  Hawaii  by 
Its  tran.«paciflc  passenger  service,  so  as  to 
avoid  un'air  competition  to  us." 

Under  questioning  on  this  point  the  Mari- 
time Board  Chairman,  Clarence  G.  Morse,  de- 
clared: 

"Section  805  (R)  of  the  act  was  Inserted  fur 
the  purixjse  of  protecting  the  domestic  oper- 
ators against  competition  by  ships  built  with 
subsidy.  And  it  jirovldes  unless  the  operator 
has  grandfather  rlphts.  the  subsidized  oper- 
ator has  grandfather  rights;  If  he  has  grand- 
father rights  he  may  continue  to  e.xercise 
those  grandfather  rights  even  with  ships 
built  with  subsidy. 

"But  if  he  does  not  have  grandfather 
rights  then  before  he  is  permitted  to  operate 
in  the  domestic  trade  with  a  subsidized 
ves.«;el  he  h:\f-  to  pet  what  we  call  an  805  (a) 
waiver  which  is  granted  only  after  hearing, 
a  public  hearing,  giving  all  Interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard. 
"Tills  is  a  problem  which  has  exi.'-ted  for 
sever. il  years  betvreru  Mat.'-on  and  APL  as  to 
the  extent.  If  any.  of  the  grandfather  rlgVits 
which  APL  may  have  in  serving  the  Hawaiian 
trade. 

■  Before  this  matter  will  be  resolved  It  will 
require  a  hearing,  and  Mr.  Plowman  (of  the 
Hawaiian  Textron  Co..  whose  tele<<ram  on 
liiiS  point  is  included  lu  the  record)   and  his 


company  will,  of  course,  have  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  be  heard." 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearing  and  of  other  facts  and  information 
at  hand,  your  committee  is  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  the  reasons  In  support  of  enact- 
ment meet  the  standards  of  "urgency  and 
national  Interest"  set  forth  in  the  Commerce 
Department's  report  of  May  28,  In  that — 

(a)  The  two  superllners  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  go  far  to  help  remedy  an  existing  de- 
plorable deficiency  in  United  States-flag  pas- 
senger accommodations  on  the  respective 
essential  trade  routes  to  be  served; 

(b)  The  superllners  will  bolster  United 
States  prestlee  In  both  oceans,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East  where  such  enhance- 
ment Is  most  desirable  and  where  Great 
Britain  has  entered  upon  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  domination  of  the  Pacific  sea 
routes; 

(c)  The  troop-carrying  potential  of  these 
two  vessels,  equal  to  the  combined  high- 
speed troop-iransport  facilities  presently 
available  under  the  United  SUtes  flag,  will 
prove  of  tremendous  significance  in  any 
future  eniergency  need;    and 

(d)  The  special  provisions  of  the  bill, 
namely,  an  adJlllonal  5  p>ercent  of  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  beyond  that  now 
authorized  by  statute,  and  authority  for 
Government  financing  at  3Va  percent,  as 
provided  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  are  essential  If  the  2  6up>erliners 
are  to  become  a  reality. 

We  therefore  wholeheartedly  recommend 
that  the  bin  be  enacted,  and  we  express  the 
hoi)e  that  necessary  funds  will  be  requested 
and  appropriated  promptly  so  that  no  lurther 
time  may  be  lost  toward  the  addition  of  these 
two  highly  strategic  vessels,  which  will  add 
so  much  to  our  commercial  and  security 
potential   on    the    high   seas. 

The  reports  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies  are  printed  herewith. 

The  SrrHETA«T  or  Commerce. 

Wa.>;;itn(7fon.  D.  C,  May  28,  1958. 
Hon.  Wahren    G.  MACNrso^f, 

Chairman .  Committee  on  Interstate 
o'ld  Foreign  Commerce.  United  States 
Senate.  \^  ashington,  D.  C. 

Dfak  Ma  Chmrman:  This  letter  Is  In  reply 
to  your  recent  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  H.  R.  11451  and 
S  3519.  bills  to  authorize  the  construction 
and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  a 
superllner  passenger  vessel  equivalent  to  the 
steamshiji  United  States,  and  a  superllner 
passenger  vessel  for  operations  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bills  declare  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
equivalent  to  the  steamship  United  States  to 
replace  the  steamship  America,  which  will  be 
20  yenrs  old  by  1960.  for  operation  on  an  es- 
sential trade  route  In  the  North  Atlantic  and 
a  superllner  passenger  vessel  for  operation  on 
an  essentlnl  trade  route  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  authorize  the  appropriation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  necessary  stims 
for  the  construction  of  such  Euperllner  pas- 
senger vessels.  They  also  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  Atlantic  fuperliner  upon 
completion  to  the  United  States  Lines  Co., 
the  present  owner  and  Ofjerator  of  the  steam- 
ship United  States  and  the  steamship 
America,  for  a  price  of  $47  million,  subject  to 
certain  Incrca.-^es  for  changes  allowed.  They 
authorize  the  Board  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  superllner  to  the 
American  President  Lines,  Ltd  ,  for  a  price 
of  $34  million,  subject  to  certain  Inrrcases 
for  changes  allowed.  Payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  In  each  case  shall  be  as  provided 
In  the  IC'36  act  (25  percent  down  and  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  within  a  20-year  period) . 

A  number  of  cogent  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  and  against  the  passage  of  these 


bills  in  their  present  form.  Decision  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  bills  must  rest  on  a  care- 
lul  evaluation  and  weighing  of  the  reasons. 

The  principal  reasons  advanced  for  en- 
actment of  the  bills  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  defense  considerations  Jus- 
tify the  special  benefits  provided  in  the  bills 
for  the  construction  of  the  two  superliner 
passenger  vessels. 

( 2  I  The  steamship  companies  which  would 
purchase  the  two  ships  and  operate  them  on 
essential  trade  routes  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  financially  able  to  undertake 
their  construction  unless  the  special  finan- 
cial considerations  provided  by  the  bills 
are  made  available. 

These  stringent  recapture  provisions  of  the 
bills  would  preclude  any  possibility  of  ab- 
normal profits  from  the  operations  of  these 
veEsels  accruing  to  the  operators. 

The  principal  reasons  cited  In  opposition 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  Satisfactory  progress  Is  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  negotiations 
for  the  construction  under  the  Merchant 
Mariiie  Act  of  1936  of  the  Ftiperliner  pro- 
posed for  operation  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  case  of  the  stiperliner  proposed  as  replace- 
ment for  the  America,  further  negotiation 
under  provisions  of  that  act  should  result  in 
equally  satisfactory  progress.  Ttils  applies 
to  considerations  of  subsidy  as  w-ell  as  na- 
tional defense  features. 

(2)  Enactment  of  the  bills  would  set  a 
precedent  for  the  establishment  of  construc- 
tion subsidy  on  a  basis  other  than  parity 
with  competing  foreign -vessel  op>erators  as 
provided  in  the  1936  act.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  1936  act  rests,  therefore, 
would  be  violated. 

(3)  Government  financing  of  these  two 
vessels  as  proposed  in  the  bills  would  create 
a  budgetary  requirement  beyond  the  limita- 
tion deemed  advisable  by  the  President  at  a 
time  when  private  financing  should  be  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates. 

In  weighing  the  respective  merits  of  these 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  the  bills, 
the  Department  leans  toward  the  latter. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  in  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  and 
believes  that  the  construction  of  such  super- 
llner passenger  vessels  with  the  contem- 
plated characteristics  and  features  would  be 
desirable.  However,  It  believes  they  should 
be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
and  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration to  rely  on  private  financing  of  ship 
morigages. 

As  iiidicated  previously,  the  Department 
recognizes  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
that  exist  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bills.  Therefore,  full  consideration  of  the 
issues  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
steamship  companies  would  be  able  to  build 
these  vessels  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  and.  If  not,  whether  the  departures 
from  the  clearly  defined  principles  of  existing 
maritime  statutes  and  administration  financ- 
ing policies  are  warranted  by  the  urgency  and 
national  requirements  for  these  two  super- 
liners. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureati  of  the 
Budget  that  it  would  Interpose  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SiNCLAiu  Wi:i:ks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Departmen't  of  tke  Vavt. 

OmCE  OF  THE  Secretart, 
"Washington.  D  C,  May  13,  1958. 
Hon    Warren  G.  M'^gnvson. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate 
and      Foreign      Commerce,      United 
States  Seriate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Delab  Mb.  Chairman:   "i'our  request  for 
comment  on  S.  3319  and  H.  R.  11451,  similar 
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bills,  to  niithorl7P  the  construction  and  sale 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Bourd  of  a  super- 
Uner  passenger  vessel  equivalent  to  th« 
8tenm."5hlp  United  States,  and  a  superllner 
passenger  vessel  for  operation  In  the  Paclflo 
Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  Department  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  there- 
on expressing  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

These  bills  would  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  equivalent  to 
the  steamship  United  States  and  a  superllner 
passenger  vessel  for  operation  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
sell  the  first  vessel  to  the  United  States  Lines 
and  to  sell  the  second  vessel  to  the  American 
President  Lines  under  pricing  arrangements 
set  out  ill  the  bills. 

The  early  construction  of  these  two  ships 
would  constitute  an  Important  and  neces- 
sary step  forward  In  the  replacement  of 
obsolescent  passenger  vessels  and  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  orderly  up- 
grading of  quality  In  our  overall  national 
trooplift  potential.  Both  ships  would  be 
most  suitable  for  speedy  and  economical 
conversion  into  naval  or  military  auxiliaries. 
They  would  UKike  imp<irlant  contributions 
to  Improving  our  national  defense  posture. 

The  financial  and  contractual  details  of 
stibject  bills  fall  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  While  deferring  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  regard  to  such  busi- 
ness aspects,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
fully  endorses  the  euitrtment  of  legislation 
which  will  authorize  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  these  two  modern  passenger  ships. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been 
ndvised  by  the  nureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  on  S.  3519  and  H.  R.  11451  to 
the  Congress. 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  C   Stephan. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 

Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

ExEcuTrvE  OmcE  of  the  Prestoent, 
OmcE  or  Defense  Mobilization', 
Washington.  D.  C,  Maxj  14.  I'JSS. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce,      United 
States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Macnuson:    This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letters  of  March  20  and  May  1,  1958, 
requesting    the    comments    f)f     this    agency 
concerning   S.    3519   and    H.    R.    11451,   repec- 
tlvely,    bills    to    authorize    the    c(jnstruction 
and  sale  by   the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of 
a    sviperllner    pii.s.senger    vessel    equivalent   to 
tlie   steamship    United   States,   and   a  super- 
llner   passenger   vessel   for  operation  in   the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Because  the  ttvallabllity  of  modern  and 
efficient  superllner  passenger  vessels  would 
be  of  some  benefit  to  the  national  defense 
we  are  In  accord  with  the  objectives  of  tlie 
bills.  However,  on  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  procedures  for  construction  and  sale  of 
the  proposed  vessels  we  must  defer  to  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
It  has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Grat. 

Director. 


Comptroli.er  Oentral 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  May  7.  19^8. 
Hon.  WARRfN  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  FurthT  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  May  1,  1968,  acknowl- 
edged on  May  2,  requesting  the  comments 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  concern- 
ing H.  R.  11451.  85th  Congress,  2d  session, 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
B  )ard  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
equivalent  to  the  steamship  United  States. 
and  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  for  opera- 
tion In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  propo.scd  bill  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  concurrently 
contract  for  the  construction  and  sale  of 
the  vessels  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
ainended,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
the  bin.  The  ves.sel  equivalent  to  the 
steamship  United  States  would  be  sold  to 
the  United  States  Lines  Co.  for  the  fixed 
price  of  $47  million  and  the  vessel  for  oper- 
ation In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  American 
President  Lines,  Ltd.,  for  the  fixed  price 
of  $34  million.  These  prices  are  for  vessels 
fully  outfitted  and  equipped  and  Include 
certain  specified  items,  such  as  stabilizers; 
however,  the  prices  may  be  increased  In  an 
amotint  equal  to  4.'>  percent  of  the  coet  of 
certain  changes  requested  by  the  purchas- 
ers and  approved  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  Board  may  accept.  In  lis  dis- 
cretion, an  outstanding  bid  from  a  United 
States  shipbuilder  for  the  construction  of 
the  vessel  equivalent  to  the  steamship 
United  States.  The  dlfTerence  between  the 
construction  cost  of  each  vessel,  excluding 
national-defense  features,  and  the  sales 
price  paid  by  the  purchaser  would  be  "con- 
struction-differential subsidy"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1936  act.  However,  for  the 
purpose  of  recapture  under  any  contract  for 
operating-differential  subsidy  on  the  ves- 
sels, the  net  profits  for  a  recapture  period, 
computed  without  regard  to  profits  or  losses 
on  other  vessels,  shall  Inure  to  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  75  percent  of  net 
profits  In  excess  of  10  percent  per  annum 
on  a  cumulative  basis  upon  the  contractor's 
capital  necessarily  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  vep.sel.  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

This  bill,  which  pas.sed  the  Hou?e  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  29,  1958,  was  the  so- 
called  clean  bill  resulting  from  hearings  held 
In  February  and  March  1958  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  P^lsheries, 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  on  H.  R.  9342,  H.  R. 
9473.  H.  R.  9654,  and  H.  R.  9432.  85th  Con- 
gress, and,  in  essence,  is  a  combined  and 
revised  version  of  H.  R.  9342  and  H.  R.  9432. 
We  had  previously  reported  for  considera- 
tion by  that  committee  several  suggestions 
to  clarify  these  bills,  all  of  which  were 
adopted  In  H.  R.  11451.  In  view  thereof,  v.e 
have  no  further  recommendation  to  otier. 
We  might  add,  however,  that  on  April  15. 
1958,  we  made  a  report  to  your  committee 
concerniui?  S.  3519.  which,  for  the  most  part. 
Is  identical  to  H.  R.  1 1451. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbeli., 
Comptroller   General   of   the    United 
States. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Washington.  D  C.  May  13,  1958. 
Hon.  Warrfn  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate 
and      Foreign      Commerce.      United 
States    Senate,     Washington.    D.    C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   It  Is  understood  that 
the   committee   has   scheduled    hearings   for 


May  13,  IflSB,  on  the  bills,  S.  3519  and  H  R. 
11451.  which  relate  to  superllner  passenger 
vessels  for  operation  la  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

Tills  Department  was  not  requested  to  re- 
port on  H.  R.  11451  when  It  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Nor  has  the 
Department  been  requested  to  report  on 
S.  3519. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  In- 
crease the  speed  and  service  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  by  atithorlzlng  the  con- 
struction of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
equivalent  to  the  stcam.shlp  United  States 
for  service  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  vessel  placed  In  service  In  the  North 
Atlantic  would  replace  the  steamship 
America. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  would  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  mall  service  by  providing 
more  expeditious  transjxjrtation  of  oceanic 
mall.  Hence,  this  Department  looks  with 
favor  on  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. We  mak^  r.o  comment  upon  the  [pro- 
posed method  oX  financing  contained  In  tlie 
bills. 

The  Bure.nu  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submls- 
slon  of  this  report  to  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ARTIiUR    E     SfMMERFTFI.D. 

Postmaiter  General. 

General  Cottnsel  of  the  Trfastrt, 

Wa.^lnngton,  D.  C  ,  May  12. 1958. 
Hon  Warrfn  a  Magnuson. 

Chairman.    Committee    on     Interstate 
and      Foreign       Cornmerce  ^      United 
States  Senate.  Washington.  D    C. 
Mv  Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made 
to    your    reque.'st    for    the    views   of    this    De- 
partment  on   H.   R.    11451.   to   authorize   the 
construction  and  sale  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
equivalent    to   the    steamship   United   States, 
and   a   superllner   passenger   vessel   for   oper- 
ation   In    the    Pacific    Ocean,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

Tlie  proposed  legl.slatlon  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  superllner  pa.esenger 
vessel  equivalent  to  the  steam.'hlp  United 
States,  to  replace  the  steamship  America  tor 
operation  on  an  essential  trade  route  In  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
with  a  capacity  of  approximately  1.400  pas- 
sengers for  operation  on  an  essential  trade 
route  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  one  vessel 
to  the  United  States  Lines  Co  ,  for  a  fixed 
price  of  $47  million,  and  the  other  vessel  to 
the  American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  lor  the 
fixed  price  of  $34  million. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  not  of  concern  primarily  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Department 
has  no  comments  to  make  as  to  Its  general 
merits. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Nel-son  P  Rose, 

General  Counsel. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Maritime  Administration. 
Washington.  D  C.  May  15. 1958. 
Hon   Warrfn  O  Magnuson. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate 
and      Foreign      Commerce.      United 
States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Senator    Magnuson:    I    testified    on 
M^iy    13.    1958.    on    H.    R.    11451    and    S.    3519. 
to    authorize    construction    and    sale    by    the 
United  States  of  two  superllners. 

Although  Vice  Adm  Ralph  E  Wilson,  USN, 
fully  stated  the  Department  of  Defense  posi- 
tion in  his  testimony  on  the  above  legisla- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  Include  in  the  rec- 
ord the  enclosed  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Commerce,  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning  large, 
modern,  high-speed  passenger  ships. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  C.  Ford. 
(For  Clarence  O.  Morse, 
Maritime  Administrator) . 

The  Pecrftary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  April  28, 1958. 
Hon  Sinclair  Weeks. 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Secrftary:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  24.  1938.  I  wlFh  to  a^isure  you 
that  I  conctir  In  the  testimony  presented  by 
Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  V.'ilson,  USN,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  In  regard  to  the  urgent  need  for  the 
early  construction  of  modern,  high-speed 
passenger  vessels. 

The  passenger-type  ships  that  now  com- 
prise America's  trooplift  jxitentlal  range  In 
age  from  5  to  30  years.  These  ships  average 
15  years  In  age  and  17  knots  in  6j)eed.  Only 
12  of  them  are  capable  of  speeds  of  20  knots 
or  more,  and,  of  these,  only  6  possess  the 
requisite  degree  of  protective  features,  which 
are  of  extreme  Importance  In  minimizing 
the  hazards  of  moving  troops  by  sea. 

A  minimum  sustained  speed  of  at  least  20 
knots  Is  required  for  Independent  move- 
ments through  areas  In  which  modern  sub- 
niarlnes  may  be  operating.  At  this  mini- 
mum speed  a  considerable  risk  still  exists, 
which  Is  significantly  and  progressively  re- 
duced as  sustained  ei>eeds  in  excess  of  25 
knots  nre  attained. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  grave  submarine 
menace.  The  need  for  more  hlgli-.«peed  pas- 
senger shljjs  capable  of  immediate  conversion 
to  troopships  Increases  in  urgency  with  ad- 
vances In  submarine  technology  and  the  size 
of  the  enemy  threat. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  new  pa.>;«:enger 
ships  be  commercially  successful.  To  be  of 
Immediate  use  to  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
In  an  emergency  the  ships  must  be  operating 
commercially  at  the  time  they  are  first 
needed. 

I  feel  that  our  emergency  needs  for  more 
large,  modern,  high-speed  passenger  ships 
are  sufHclently  urgent  to  warrant  proceeding 
with  their  construction  now  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  your  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  A    Quaries. 

Deputy. 
There  Is  no  change  In  existing  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
al.so  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.scnt  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  committee  and  by  my- 
self regarding  the  bill,  the  nature  of  the 
superliners  involved,  and  what  they  will 
mean  to  the  entire  maritime  indu.stry;  a 
statement  by  the  Department  of  Dcfen.se 
regarding  the  neces.sity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  two  vessels;  and  also  a 
statement,  which  I  believe  Is  a  fair  one, 
pro  and  con.  rcf^arding  the  nece.ssity  for 
this  proposed  lopi.slation.  I  wish  to  have 
all  of  them  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
it  will  show  clearly  why  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation  for  the  construction 
of  the.se  two  vessels  is  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Why  Special  Legislation  Is  Necessary 

Construction  costs  on  vessels,  particularly 
passenger    vessels,    have    risen    fantastically. 

A  Cunard  Line  statement  was  quoted  re- 
cently in  the  Commerce  Department's  For- 
eign Murltlmc  Digest  to  the  effect  that  pass- 


enger ships  that  cost  $2.8  million  In  1939, 
now  co.st  $14  million.  Another  shipping  line 
reports  that  the  $35  million  cost  of  lis  new 
liner  is  50  percent  more  than  the  cost  of 
Its  entire  prewar  fleet. 

Total  cost  of  the  steamship  United  States 
6  years  npo  was  $79  4  million.  Including  na- 
tional defen.se  features.  Today's  price  for 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  steam.ship  United 
States  is  $111  million,  without  national  de- 
fense features,  and  $130  million-plus  In- 
cluding those  extras  of  speed,  troop-lift 
laclllties,  tpeclal  compartmentatlon.  etc., 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quired. 

In  other  words,  today's  construction  costs 
are  so  high  as  to  make  the  vessels  com- 
mercially non-feasible.  At  the  proposed  sale 
price  of  $47  million  to  the  United  States 
Lines  Co.,  the  new  steamship  >l77!rrtca  would 
represent  a  net  Investment  to  the  United 
States  Lines  of  $2  million  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  steamship  United  States.  The 
net  return  on  that  fine  vessel,  In  5' 2  years 
of  near-cipaclty  operation,  under  tlie  "most 
favorable  world  conditions,  and  without  even 
a  single  day  cf  labor  trouble,  was  only  3.76 
percent  of  the  vessel's  cost.  The  present 
steamship  America,  during  that  same  5-year 
period,  showed  a  net  loss  of  $1,137,101. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
B  )ard.  Mr.  Morse,  stated  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ing on  the  bill.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect 
these  companies  to  take  all  the  financial 
risks  involved  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  vessels  for  a  possible  1,  2,  or  3 
percent  return. 

Tl-.e  extra  cost  of  private  financing,  he 
said — 5<2  percent  or  more  as  against  the  S'i 
percent  rate  provided  in  the  1936  act  for 
Government  financing— would  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profitable  operation  and  a 
losing  operation. 

Likewise.  1  or  2  trips  of  either  vessel  at 
only  50  percent  occujjancy  could  wipe  out  the 
profit  on  the  entire  year's  operation. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  author- 
izes the  Government  to  compensate  the 
United  States  shipyards  for  the  difference  in 
construction  costs  here  as  compared  to  costs 
of  building  abroad — up  to  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  cost. 

Thl-s  bill  would  provide  an  extra  5  percent 
of  construction  subsidy — and  for  that  5  per- 
cent the  country  would  benefit  not  only  in 
better  ocean  tran.'portatlon  service  to  Its  peo- 
ple, and  in  Increased  national  prestige,  but 
particularly  we  would  benefit  by  having 
available  to  our  military  In  time  of  world 
emergency  or  outright  war  the  two  newest, 
fastest,  fineot  troopships  in  the  world,  capa- 
ble of  lifting  25.000  troops  over  10.000  miles 
distance,  at  speeds  that  would  come  as  close 
to  assuring  safety  against  enemy  submarines 
as  any  present-day  security  procedure  could 
do. 


Prompt  Employment  Possibilities 

Purchase  orders  for  20.000  tons  of  steel  can 
be  Issued  in  10  days  to  2  weeks  after  signing 
of  the  contract  for  the  new  steamship 
America,  already  under  a  firm  bid. 

Immediately,  the  contract  signing  will 
necessitate  calls  for  office  personnel,  tech- 
nical and  procurement  as  well  as  clerical; 
and  planning  and  production   groups. 

Within  45  days  of  signing  contract,  $30 
million  in  contracts  can  be  committed. 

Bids  have  been  asked  on  APL  superllner, 
returnable  July  23.  Assuming  an  award  by 
September  1,  there  could  be  a  similar  prompt 
call  for  labor,  and  Issuance  of  contracts  for 
steel,  machinery,  etc.,  running  Into  the  mil- 
lions. 

Practically  every  State  will  feel  the  effects 
of  purchasing  for  the  vessels.  An  analysis 
of  purchases  by  three  shipyards  on  construc- 
tion project  In  the  past  show  a  wide  dis- 
persion of  primary  and  subcontracts,  but 
concentration  of  such  contracts  In  the  highly 


Industrialized  States  which  have  been  hit 
liarde.st  by  the  recession:  Connecticut.  Illi- 
nois, Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Wisconsin. 
Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  wage  statistics. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  generated 
15.000  man-years  of  labor  in  the  shipyards 
Involved,  plus  11.350  man-years  in  the'sup- 
plier  Industries,  or  a  total  of  26,500  man-vears 
of  labor  In  all.  This  would  be  soread  over  a 
32-month  period,  but  would  build  up  rapidly 
to  a  peak  at  about  18  months  after 
of  contracts. 
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GOVEnNMENT   FINANCING   VEP.SrS    PRIVATE 

Financing 

United  States  Lines  fnund  that  commercial 
financing  rates  averaged  4 '4  to  4I2  percent. 
In  addition  there  would  be  an  Insurance  fee 
to  the  Government  of  three-fourtlis  of  1  per- 
cent, and  a  commitment  fee  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  to  the  bank  while  the  ship  was 
being  built. 

Under  title  5  Government  financing,  the 
entire  cost  would  be  3'.>  percent— no  instir- 
aiice  fee.  no  commitment  fee.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment would  make  money  on  the  deal,  with 
its  average  coupon  interest  rale  of  long-term 
bonds  of  2.6  percent. 

The  difference  in  cost  to  the  United  States 
Lines  over  20  years,  between  3'j  percent  and 
5  percent,  on  a  balance  of  $35,250,000,  would 
be  $5,551,000. 

The  additional  cost  of  private  financing  to 
the  American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  at  the 
rate  offered  the  United  States  Lines,  plus  in- 
surance and  commitment  fees,  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  lower  amount  to  be 
financed. 

In  discu.ssing  the  matter  of  financing  at 
the  Senate  hearing,  Federal  Maritime  Board 
Ch.Tlrman  stated: 

"We  are  getting  private  financing  today, 
but  the  borrowers  are  having  to  pay  5  per- 
cent interest. 

"In  addition,  we  are  charging  for  the  mort- 
g=jge  Insurance  premium  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  percent.  So  that  spread  be- 
tween 3 '2  percent  cf  Government  financing 
and  5 '2  percent  or  more  of  private  financing 
make  a  dlfTerence  between  a  profitable  opera- 
tion and  a  losing  operation." 

High  Speed  Is  Costly 

The  steamship  United  States  has  main- 
tained an  average  speed  between  light-ships  of 
30.7  knots  over  the  5'a-year  period  of  her 
service.  Federal  autlioritles  have  insisted 
that  the  steamship  i4merica  replacement  be 
built  to  maintain  that  speed,  plus.  Extra 
cost  for  the  higher  speed  is  placed  at  $9 
million. 

United  States  Lines  officials  contended  that 
they  do  not  need  this  speed— that  a  28  V^- 
knot  speed  would  still  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  present  schedule. 

Tlie  steamship  United  States  has  2  com- 
plete engine  rooms,  each  with  a  complement 
of  30  men.  With  one  engine  room,  the  new 
vessel  could,  according  to  the  designer,  main- 
tain the  same  schedule  of  biweekly  sailings, 
except  that  there  would  be  a  shorter,  but 
ample,  turnaround  time  In  New  York. 

The  reduction  of  30  crewmen  would  save 
$12,000  per  month  In  operating  costs. 

While  admitting  that  the  extra  2-knot 
speed  is  convenient  upon  occasions,  the 
company,  of  Its  own  volition,  would  not  pay 
$9  million  for  it.  At  the  28'2-knot  Ef>eed, 
the  new  vessel  could  reach  a  maximum  of 
30  knots. 

Defense  authorities  welcome  the  demon- 
strated 35.59-knot  potential  of  the  steamship 
United  States  and  think  It  important  enough 
lor  the  Government  to  pay  the  higher  cost. 

Similarly,  APL  originally  asked  for  a 
23-knot  vessel,  but  they  were  told  by  marl- 
time  officials  that  25  knots  would  be  the 
minimum  acceptable  speed.  Further  study 
on  this  point  brought  a  recommendation  for 
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2«-knot  speed,   on  which  bid   specifications 
were  based. 

Need  tor  thk  Supirlinkbs 
commerctallt 

The  United  States  has  only  two  passenger 
vessels  serving  the  hlKhly  Important  New 
York-United  Kingdom  France  route.  They 
carry  less  than  20  percsnt  of  tUe  North  At- 
lantic passengers.  80  to  90  percent  of  whom 
are  United  States  citizens.  And.  despite  the 
great  rise  In  air  truffle  on  the  route,  demand 
for    passenger    service    Is    mounting. 

If  a  resident  of  this  country  wants  to  travel 
to  Britain  or  Prance  on  a  United  States-f.ag 
vessel,  he  or  she  mu:.t  make  reservations 
months  In  advance.  That  Is  why  som-  29 
vessels  of  7  foreign  countries  carry  most  of 
our  American  people  to  and  from  England 
and  Fiance. 

The  new  superllner.  which  would  replace 
the  18-year  old  steamship  America,  wou'.rt  be 
large  enough  to  provide  accommodations  for 
25,000  additional  passengers  In  each  direc- 
tion annually. 

Its  31 -knot  speed  would  make  possible 
weekly  sailings  from  New  York.  In  1957  the 
United  States  aiut  the  America,  between 
them,  made  39  sailings  from  New  York.  On 
a  regularly  weekly  bnsl.s,  with  the  new 
America,  they  could  make  46  to  48  sailings. 

In  the  Pacific.  American  President  Lines 
was  forced  to  buy  one  of  the  Panama  Line 
vessels  to  help  take  care  of  Its  Increasing 
passenger  service  to  and  from  the  Far  East. 
That  vessel,  the  steamship  President  Hoover, 
Is  admittedly  a  makeshift.  Intended  for  serv- 
ice only  until  the  new  superllner  Is  ready. 
The  President  Hoover  Is  too  small,  too  slow 
to  provide  adeqviate  service  on  this  e.xpand- 
Ing  route,  but  It  affords  some  relief,  and  takes 
care  of  some  of  the  overflow  from  the  more 
modern  President  Cleveland  and  President 
Wilson. 

FOB    DEFENSE    PURPOSES 

It  need  only  b«  cited  that  the  following 
have  come  out  strongly  for  construction  of 
the  two  superllners : 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  A. 
Quarles. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson.  USN,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics,  te.stl- 
fytng  for  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm  E.  C  Stephan.  U3N  .  reporting 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Gordon  Orny,  Director.  OfBce  of  D?fen.^e 
Mobilization,  reporting  on  the  bill,  cites  the 
benefit  to  the  national  defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  reported  that 
construction  of  such  superllner  passenger 
vessels  with  the  contemplated  characteristics 
and  features  would  be  desirable. 

The  Postmaster  General  In  his  cfflclal  re- 
port looked  with  favor  on  the  bill,  because 
It  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  mall 
service  by  providing  more  expeditious  trans- 
portation of  oceanic  mall. 


Sl'PERLINERS 

The  trans-Paclflc  vessel  would  be  fast- 
est, largest  vessel  ever  bvUlt  for  use  in  Pa- 
cific. Its  overall  learjth  would  be  908 '^ 
feet.  Its  speed,  26  knots.  Its  pa.ssenger  ca- 
pacity would  be  1.490— tirst  class,  568;  cabin 
class,  319;  tourist,  603.  After  speedy  con- 
version   It   could   transport    11,000   troops. 

It  Win  operate  In  trans-Paclflc  passenger 
service  to  Japan,  Philippines,  Hon^  Kong, 
with  steamship  PresidcJit  Cleveland  and 
steamship  President  Wilson,  replacing  the 
steamship  President  Hoover,  now  18  years 
(lid.  These  3  ships  carried  about  18,500 
passengers  in  1957. 

APL's  chief  competition  with  be  Brit- 
ain's new  Orient  and  Paclllc  Lines,  which 
has  put  one  new  28.000-ti)n  vessel  in  Pucliic 
service  and  announced  a  40,000-t(jn  and 
45.000-ton  vessel  under  construction  for  Pa- 
cific service. 


In  addition  to  this  trans-Paclflc  passen- 
ger .service.  APL  operates  three  other  serv- 
ices on  essential  trad*  routes — a  round-the- 
world  service,  a  trans-Paclflc  freight  serv- 
ice from  California,  and  an  Atlantic  Straits 
service,  with  8  cargo  vessels  sailing  every  2 
weeks  from  New  York  via  Panama  Cat.al  to 
Malaya  and  Indonesia.  A  subsidiary, 
American  Mall,  operates  on  a  fifth  essential 
trade  route  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  op- 
erating 9  cargo  vessels. 

APL's  vessel  replacement  program  will  to- 
tal more  than  $150  million,  with  f83  million 
for  13  vessels  already  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for.   in  addition   to   the  superllner. 

The  vessels'  gross  tonnage  Is  about  45,000 
tons,  and  Its  designed  speed  26  knots,  with 
an  extra  reserve  for  use  under  military  con- 
ditions. 

Replacement  for  Steamship  "America" 

The  vessel  for  the  North  Atlantic  route 
will  be  a  slster-shlp  to  the  steamship  United 
States,  replacing  the  steamship  America. 
which  will  be  20  years  old  In  1960.  It  will 
be  air  conditioned  tliroughout,  with  a  de- 
signed speed  of  33  knots,  which  could  be 
maintained  for  10,000  miles  without  stop- 
ping for  fuel.  Its  actual  speed  potential 
will  be  well  above  33  knots. 

The  steamship  United  States  has  done  bet- 
ter than  35  knots  on  Atlantic  crossing,  and 
has  averaged  30.7  knots  during  5>2  years  of 
service.  The  proposed  vessel  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  2.000  p.isaengers — 
900  first-class.  550  cabin,  and  540  tourist. 
One  outstanding  national  defense  feature  is 
that  It  would  be  speedily  convertible  to  carry 
14,000  troops.  Its  evaporators  can  make  1.000 
t(jns  of  fresh  water  daily.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  long.  Its  tonnage  will  be  53,000 
tons. 

The  present  steamship  America  carries 
1,000  passengers.  Its  replacement  would 
carry  25,000  additional  passengers  a  year  In 
each  direction.  A  comparison  of  costs  be- 
tween the  steamship  United  States  and  the 
proposed  slster-shlp   Is  as   follows: 

Actual  cost  to  United  States  Lines  of 
steamship  America.  $12  million. 

Actual  cost  to  United  States  Lines  of 
steamship  United  States.  $34,967,520. 

At  $47  million  cost  (less  $10  million 
through  sale  of  steamship  y4mcr/ca)  new  ves- 
sel net  cost  will  be  $37  million,  or  82  million 
more  than  net  Investment  In  steamship 
United  States. 

Total  cost  of  steamship  United  States  (In- 
cluding national  defense  features).  $70,424,- 
800. 

Total  cost  of  new  vessel  (Including  na- 
tional defense  features),  approximately 
$131   million. 

Without  national  defense  features,  low 
bid  approximately  $111   million. 

The  following  operating  data  on  the  steam- 
ship United  Stata  gives  .some  idea  of  what  It, 
and  the  proposed  new  vessel,  mean  to  our 
economy. 

Average  number  of  employees  per  voyage 
In  1957,'  1047. 

Average  compensation  per  employee  (In- 
cluding overtime)    1957,'   $7601.54. 

All  expenses  for  the  steamship  United 
States,  1957,  $18,945,000. 

Food  for  the  passengers  and  crew,  1957, 
$2,534,000. 

Supplies  and  equipment  purchased  In 
United  States,  1957,  $740,000. 

FU?1  purchased  In  United  States,  1957. 
$3,224,000. 

Repairs  In  the  United  States,  1957,  $1,065,- 
000. 

The  steamship  United  States  has  two  com- 
plete engluerooms  for  safety  in  any  emer- 
gency service — so  would  replacement  for 
steamship  Ainerica. 


>  1,047  employees  with  average  compensa- 
tion of  e7,eoi  54  equalB  $7,083,247  per  year. 


United  States  Lines'  vessel -replacement 
program,  now  underway,  calls  for  construc- 
tion of  44  cargo  vesseU.  for  delivery  between 
1963-06.  to  cost  $371  million.  Recently  the 
line  purchased  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 9  mariner  vesseU  at  a  cost  of 
$45   million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MaiTland  I  Mr.  Butler  1.  'who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commiiiee.  He  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  thi.s  matter,  and  has  done  a 
very  fine  job,  a.s  he  always  does,  for  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr  BUTI.ER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shinKton. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  another  bill 
that  comes  before  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration, the  bill  now  before  us,  H.  R. 
11451,  contain.s  .'^ome  hidden  values 
that  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
Nation  on  several  counts,  but  require 
some  explanation. 

On  its  face.  House  bill  11451  authorizes 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  construct 
and  sell  to  two  shipping  lines,  the  United 
states  Line.s  Co  .  and  tlie  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  Ltd.,  two  ultramodern  super- 
liner  pa-^senser  vessels,  at  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  ve.ssels.  By  that.  I  mean  the 
total  cost,  excluding  the  portion  of  the 
costs  directly  attributable  to  certain  na- 
tional defense  features,  notably  the  hiBh 
speed  and  extensive  standby  troop  trans- 
port facilities  that  will  distingui.sh  both 
vessels. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  finance  the  vessels,  on  a  20-year 
basis,  at  3  5  percent  per  annum,  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended. 

These  two  provisions;  namely,  the 
larger-than-u.sual  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy,  and  the  Government  financ- 
In,?.  need  a  word  of  preliminary  explana- 
tion here,  before  I  proceed  to  the  s^eneral 
question  of  need  for  the  vessels  and  for 
the  .special  type  of  leyislation  represented 
by  House  bill  11451. 

When  the  Cont-'re.ss,  back  in  the  early 
thirties,  came  to  the  conclu.sion  that  the 
Nation's  shipping  needs  demanded  far 
more  attention  than  had  been  accorded 
them  previously,  a  Con^res.slonal  com- 
mittee was  established,  studies  were  con- 
ducted and,  in  due  course,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  now  the  Nation's  basic 
shipping  statute,  was  developed  and  en- 
acted. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  that  spe- 
cial Congressional  committee  was  the 
difTiculty  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, where  costs  of  construction,  tlien  as 
now.  were  considerably  above  costs  in 
foreign  yards.  To  resolve  this  diCBculty 
the  committee  developed,  and  Congress 
gave  approval  to,  title  V  of  the  1936  act, 
which  granted  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  established  under 
the  act,  authority  to  pay  to  the  con- 
structing United  States  shipyards,  on 
vessels  built  for  United  States  registry, 
a  construction  differential  subsidy  that 
could  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  excess 
cost  of  building  in  an  American  ship- 
yard, as  against  building  in  a  foreign 
yard.  The  Maritime  Commission,  whose 
duties  now  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime 
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Administration,  iras  authorized  to  ap- 
prove an  allowance  for  this  purpose,  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
construction  cost. 

At  the  time  the  1936  act  was  being 
considered  and  drafted,  attention  was 
focused  almost  entirely  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  cargo  vessels.  Nevertheless,  with 
an  eye  to  possible  future  needs  in  the 
field  of  passenger  transix)rtation.  there 
were  set  forth  in  section  212  of  the  act 
certain  duties  which  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission was  directed  to  undertake  in 
that  field,  to  wit: 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  study 
pU  maritime  problems  arising  In  the 
can-ying  out  of  the  national  maritime 
policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  act; 
directed  to  study  and  to  cooperate  with 
vessel  owners  in  devising  means  by 
which,  quoting  from  the  act: 

There  may  be  constructed  by  or  with  the 
aid  of  the  United  Stfites  express-liner  or 
superllner  vessels  comparable  with  those  of 
other  nations,  especially  with  a  view  to  their 
use  in  national  emergency. 

Here  It  might  be  well  also  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  I  Mr.  ^^AGNusoNl 
at  the  hearim^  on  the  bill,  when,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  directive  of  the  1936 
act,  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lanpunge  I  have 
Just  quoted  from  the  1930  act  could  not 
have  been  more  on  point  If  It  had  been 
written  with  regard  to  the  bills  before  us 
at  present. 

Now  let  me  discu.ss  briefly  the  pro- 
posed Government  financing,  at  3' a  per- 
cent, over  a  20-year  period.  This  was 
the  accepted  method  of  financing  until 
the  present  administration  decided  that 
it  would  prefer  to  have  all  vessel  con- 
struction financed  from  private  sources. 
In  line  with  the  administration  position 
we  undertook,  while  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Water  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, In  1954,  to  develop  Public  Law  781  of 
the  83d  Congre.ss,  under  which,  as  later 
amended,  the  Government  now  can  In- 
sure 100  percent  of  the  financed  balance 
of  vessel  mortgages  and  loans. 

The  mortgages  and  loans,  of  course, 
are  made  at  commercial  rates,  which 
have  run  consistently  higher  than  the 
3' 2  percent  provided  for  Government 
financing  in  the  1936  act. 

In  approaching  a  decision  on  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  ask  of  proponents  of  the 
bill  several  pertinent  questions: 

First.  Are  these  proposed  vessels  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country? 

Second.  If  so.  do  they  likewise  meet 
the  purposes  set  out  in  section  212  of 
the  1936  act,  in  that  they  are  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  "their  vise  in  na- 
tional emergency"? 

Third.  Why  is  this  special  legislation 
necessary?  Why  can  the  vessels  not  be 
financed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1936  act,  the  same  as  the  many  other 
passenger-cargo  vessels  now  under  con- 
struction or  contract,  or  programed  by 
the  two  shipping  lines  directly  involved 
here,  as  well  as  by  the  many  other  ship- 
ping lines  participating  in  the  Maritime 


Administration's  vessel-replacement  pro- 
gram? 

Taking  these  questions  in  order,  I 
think  it  can  be  said  with  the  utmost 
truth  and  sincerity  that  the  two  pro- 
po.sed  superliners  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  At 
this  time,  the  United  States  has  onlj'  two 
passenger  vessels  servicing  the  highly 
important  North  Atlantic  route  between 
New  York  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tiiese  two  ve.ssels  are  tlie  steamship 
U Jilted  Slates  and  the  steamship  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  two  superliners  proposed 
in  the  bill  would  replace  the  steam.ship 
America,  which  will  be  20  years  old  in 
1960.  and.  therefore,  have  to  be  replaced 
and  retired  from  service, 

TliC  steamship  United  Staten  Is  a  mag- 
nificent vessel,  the  largest,  fastest  luxury 
liner  in  the  world.  Together  with  the 
steam.ship  America,  however,  it  does  not 
begin  to  take  care  adequately  of  our  peo- 
ples  need  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  While  our  country 
provides  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
passengers  on  this  route,  these  two  ships, 
operating  at  near  capacity,  can  accom- 
modate only  one-fifth  of  the  passengers 
seeking  transportation. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  2  American 
vessels  made  only  39  sailings  from  New 
York  to  Britain,  while  foreign-flag  pas- 
senger vessels  made  265  sailings  from 
New  York  to  northern  Europe.  Foreign 
nations  have  29  ships  operating  in  this 
area,  2  new  vessels  were  added  during 
1957.  and  at  least  2  more  are  building 
now.  1  of  which,  the  new  steamship 
France,  is  In  the  class  of  the  proposed 
new  steamship  America,  and  the  other 
one,  the  1,300-passenger  steamship  Rot- 
terdam. Is  considerably  larger  than  the 
present  steamship  America. 

The  new  superllner  for  this  run  would 
be  a  sister  ship  to  the  steamship  United 
States — air  conditioned,  luxurious,  with 
a  capacity  of  2.000  passengers,  and  a  de- 
signed .speed  of  31  knots  that  will  permit 
a  weekly  service  by  these  two  superliners. 
With  its  additional  capacity,  the  new 
steamship  America  would  provide  ac- 
commodations for  25.000  additional  pas- 
sengers a  year  in  each  direction. 

Like  the  steamship  United  States,  It 
will  be  engineered  to  permit  rapid  con- 
version to  a  troop-transport  capable  of 
carrying  14,000  troops  a  distance  of 
10,000  miles  at  33  knots  without  stopping 
for  fuel  or  water.  Its  evaporators  would 
have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  fresh 
water  a  day.  It  would  appreciably  in- 
crease the  present  limited  high-speed 
troop-lift  potential  available  to  the  mili- 
tary in  an  emergency. 

The  proposed  superllner  for  use  by 
the  American  President  Lines,  Ltd..  on 
the  west  coast-Far  East  route  would  be 
the  largest,  fastest  vessel  ever  built  for 
Pacific  service.  Designed  by  the  design- 
er of  the  steamship  United  States,  it 
would  carry  1,490  passengers,  and  con- 
vert speedily  to  a  troop-lift  capacity  of 
10,000.  Its  speed  would  be  26  knots, 
with  additional  speed  available  under 
military  conditions,  which  the  defense 
authorities  consider  thoroughly  accept- 
able for  emergency  needs.  It  would  re- 
place the  aging  steamship  President 
Hoover,    recently    purchased    from    the 


Government-owned  Panama  Line  to  sup- 
plement the  company's  steamship  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  and  the  steamship  Pres- 
ident Wilson  on  the  trans-Pacific  passen- 
ger service. 

Here  it  will  compete  with  Britain's 
largest  passenr^er  service,  the  new  Ori- 
ent and  Pacific  Lines,  which  advertised 
several  weeks  ago,  v.  ith  full-page  adver- 
tisements here  and  elsewhere,  the 
initial  voyarre  of  its  new  28  000-ton 
steamship  Himalaya  to  the  Pacific,  and 
has  announced  new  40.000-ton  and  45.- 
CCO-ton  vessels  now  building  for  use  in 
the  Pacific.  The  new  vessel,  tentatively 
named  the  steamship  President  "Wash- 
ington, would  be  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  an  area 
where  America's  prestige  has  become 
slightly  tarnished  and  could  well  stand 
some  refurbishing. 

Despite  the  troubled  conditions  in  the 
Far  East.  trans-Pacific  passenger  traffic 
by  sea  and  by  air  has  increased  greatly, 
more  than  doubling  since  1951.  Waiting 
lists  are  the  usual  thing  for  passage  on 
the  three  vessels  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent Line. 

By  1961  it  is  projected  that  passenger 
demands  will  be  more  than  3  times 
the  1951  volume,  with  an  expected  pas- 
senger potential  of  60.000  by  sea.  With- 
out this  proE>osed  new  addition  to  its 
fleet  the  American  President  Lines  ca- 
pacity for  service  to  United  States  trav- 
elers will  be  as  inadequate  as  are  the 
present  United  States  facilities  on  the 
North  Atlantic. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was 
asked,  at  his  May  14  press  conference, 
what  the  administration  position  was 
with  reference  to  the  superllner  legisla- 
tion, he  was  quoted  as  replying: 

If  we  have  got  to  have  •  •  •  these  ships, 
because  of  defense  purposes  •  •  •  well,  of 
course,  the  Government  has  to  pick  up  some 
more  of  the  tab.  •  •  •  But  •  •  •  we  ought 
to  have  a  very  clear,  definite  need,  and  that 
is  the  thing  that  has  to  be  decided. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Defense 
Department  official  representatives, 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  "very  clear, 
definite  need "  of  which  the  President 
spoke. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Donald  A.  Quarles,  was  most  emphatic 
on  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Week,s,  dated  April  28  last. 
He  declared: 

1  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  concur  in  the 
testimony  presente<I  by  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
'Wilson,  USN,  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  •  •  •  In  regard  to  the  ur- 
gent need  for  the  early  construction  of  mod- 
ern, high-speed  passenger  vessels. 

Citing  the  present  deficiency  in  high- 
.speed  troop-lift  potential,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  added: 

Today  we  are  laced  with  a  grave  submarine 
menace.  The  need  lor  more  high-speed  pas- 
senger ships  capable  of  immediate  conver- 
sion to  troopships  increases  in  urgency  with 
advances  In  submarine  technology  and  the 
size  of  the  enemy  threat.  •  •  •  I  feel  that 
our  emergency  needs  for  more  large,  modern, 
high-speed  passenger  ships  are  sufficiently 
urgent  to  warrant  proceeding  with  their 
construction  now  under  the  sponsorship  of 
your  Department. 

"Vice  Admiral  Wilson,  speakiner  offi- 
cially for  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
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of  Defense,  left  not  the  sliphtest  doubt 
as  to  the  need  for  these  new  superliners 
when  he  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  May  13.  He  pointed  out  at 
lentith  the  need  of  fa.st  cariio  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  logistics  purposes  dur- 
ing war.  as  well  as  to  meet  any  other 
emergency  short  of  war,  and  stressed 
the  dearth  of  fast  passenger  vessels  ca- 
pable of  conversion  to  troopships.  He 
made  a  particular  point  of  speed,  in 
which  regard  the  two  new  ships  would 
add  tremendously  to  the  slim,  presently 
available  potential. 

Only  3  ships,  he  pointed  out,  are  now 
capable  of  sustained  speeds  of  25  knots 
or  more — the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Indepetidence.  Their 
combined  troop-lift  capacity  of  26.000 
after  conversion,  would  be  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  the  two  superliners  pro- 
posed. He  ended  his  testimony  by 
declaring: 

The  De-partment  of  Defense  fully  endorses 
the  coustructiou  oX  these  moUcrn  passenger 
ships. 

The  written  report  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment on  the  bill,  dated  May  13, 
placed  the  Department  of  Defense 
squarely  behind  the  bill.  Lilccwise,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  in  a 
letter  dated  May  14,  signed  by  Gordon 
Gray.  Director,  stated: 

Because  the  availability  of  modern  and 
efficient  superllner  passenger  vessels  would 
be  of  some  benefit  to  the  national  defense 
we  are  In  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the 
bills. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
has  imisted  offici:^lly  that  the  ve.ssels 
could  and  should  be  built  under  present 
statutory  authority,  later  modified  its 
Views  somewhat.  In  its  official  report, 
delivered  to  the  committee  on  May  23, 
the  Department  states: 

Thr  Department  is  in  accord  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation  •  •  •  (and)  rec- 
ognizes the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  that 
exist  In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  full  conaUleratlon  of  the  Issues  l.s 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  steam- 
ship companies  would  be  able  to  build  there 
vessels  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  and.  If  not.  whether  the  departures 
from  the  clearly  defined  principles  of  exist- 
ing maritime  statutes  and  administration 
IVnanclng  policies  are  warranted  by  the 
urgency  and  national  requirements  for  thete 
two  superliners. 

The  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  report, 
as  to  wluther  the  steamship  companies 
would  be  able  to  build  these  vessels  un- 
der present  statutes,  has  been  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  Senate  com- 
mittee, of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and.  I  believe,  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  considered  opinion  of  all 
those  mentioned  could  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  made  at  our  committee 
hearing  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  the  agency  most  di- 
rectly involved  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

When  asked  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  were  in  favor  of  construc- 
tion of  the  vessels  under  existing  stat- 
utes, he  declared: 

I  tlilnk  that  (view)  Is  unrealistic  and  we 
will  not  get  the  ships. 


Later  in  the  hearing  he  added: 

I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  ask.  the  opera- 
tors to  build  these  ships  and  get  a  low  re- 
turn. 1.  2.  or  3  percent. 

Fundamentally,  the  reason  why  the 
shipping  companies  asked  for  special 
legislation,  authorizing  more  than  usual 
Government  financial  assistance,  was 
that  they  were  convinced  they  could  not 
take  the  risks  involved  under  the  limits 
of  existiiiR  law. 

Financial  estimates  were  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  checked  by  the 
General  Accounting  OlTice.  They  indi- 
cated that  even  with  the  added  5  per- 
cent of  construction  subsidy  asked  for 
in  the  bill,  and  the  $5  to  $7.5  million 
indicated  saving  over  a  20-year  period 
from  3'j-percent  Government  financing 
as  af^ainst  commercial  financing  rates, 
operation  of  the  two  vessels  would  still 
be  marginal.  One  voyage  of  either  ves- 
sel with  only  a  50-percent  occupancy 
could  well  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  the  entire  year's  oper- 
ation. 

Following  its  check  of  company  esti- 
mates on  the  operation  of  the  vessels 
tlie  General  Accounting  Office  figured 
that  the  5'^-ycar  record  of  operation 
of  the  steamship  United  States  had  re- 
sulted in  an  average  net  profit  of  7.26 
percent  on  capital  necessarily  employed. 
The  replacement  for  the  steamship 
America,  based  on  an  investment  of  $2 
million  more  than  that  of  the  steamship 
United  States  would  be  expected  to  earn 
proportionately  less. 

Likewise,  on  the  operation  of  the  Pa- 
cific superliner,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  review  of  company  estimates  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  rate  of  return  of 
8.01  percent  on  capital  necessarily  em- 
ployed over  the  20-year  life  of  the  vcsr-el, 
a  figure  well  below  the  10-percent  profit 
which  the  1936  act  permits  before  Gov- 
ernment recapture  of  profits  sets  in. 

On  the  foregoing,  the  committee,  wise- 
ly, I  think,  concluded  that  the  two  pro- 
posed superliners  met  both  President 
Eisenhower's  standard  of  "a  very  clear, 
definite  need,"  because  of  defense  pur- 
po.ses.  and  Secretary  Weeks'  criteria  of 
"urgency  and  national  requirements  of 
the  two  superliners." 

We  were  not  concerned  with  the  fear 
expressed  by  Government  sources  that 
the  bill  would  set  a  pattern  for  greater 
Government  aid  on  other  vessel  con- 
struction of  the  future.  We  felt  it  to  be 
entirely  pertinent  that  the  two  lines  di- 
rectly involved  are  in  process  now  of 
replacing  their  large  fleets,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1936  act,  in  prorirams 
totaling,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Linos,  approximately  $400  million,  and 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  American  President 
Lines.  Ltd.,  well  above  $150  million. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  construc- 
tion costs,  in  the  case  of  luxury  vessels 
like  these  two  superliners.  have  mounted 
so  fantastically  that  they  no  longer  can 
be  encompassed  within  the  bounds  of 
a  strictly  businesslike  operation.  The 
operation,  however,  offers  such  benefits 
of  national  prestige  and  defense  avail- 
r.bility  in  times  of  national  need,  that  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  Government,  if 
it  feels  that  the  vessels  arc  necessary  to 


its  security  and  well-being,  should  bear 
any  expense  beyond  that  which  the 
vessel  operators  can  justify  to  thcir 
stockholders. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Senators  will  see 
the  bill  in  what  we  of  the  committee 
consider  its  proper  peispeclive. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.BUlLF.R.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  commend  both 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  very  fine  job  they  did  in 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Tlieir  work  has  been  cun- 
structive.  I  think  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  keeping  the  American  flag  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  great  Pacific  area, 
as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
this  is  an  essential  piece  of  legislation. 
I  merely  wlbhed  to  say  to  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  has  played  such  an  im.portant  part 
in  this  field,  together  with  their  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  that  I  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  both  the  confidence 
and  the  support  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  generally  of  the  countiT.  for  this 
constructive  step  toward  maintaining 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  As  usual,  he  displays 
a  keen  perception  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  This  measure  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  both  In 
peace  and  war. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of 
H.  R.  11451.  the  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  two  superliners.  one  for  the 
Atlantic  and  one  for  tliC  Pacific. 

The  Atlantic  superliner  would  replace 
the  aging  steanaship  America  and  would 
be  a  sister  ship  of  the  record-setting 
Atlantic  Euperl.ner.  steam.ship  United 
States.  It  would  carry  2.003  passengers 
and  be  quickly  convertible  in  time  of 
national  emergency  into  a  transix)rt  for 
13,864  troops.  The  Pacific  superliner 
would  replace  the  aging  steamship  Pres- 
ident Hoover  and  would  bo  the  fastest 
and  largest  ship  ever  built  for  that 
ocean.  It  would  carry  1.500  passengers 
and  also  be  quickly  convertible  into  a 
transport  for  10  000  troops. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  11451, 
these  two  ships  would  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  sold  to  the 
companies  now  sciving  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  at  prices  of  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  commercial  vessels. 
Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
the  Govcrnn^ent  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  difference  in  cost  of  building  a  ship 
with  American  labor  and  materials  in 
this  country  as  compared  to  the  cost 
with  foreign  labor  and  materials  abroad 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  American  cost. 
The  special  feature  of  this  bill  is  a  5 
ix:rcent  cost  concession. 

A  careful  study  has  been  made  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce, 
and  naval  architects  and  shipping  ex- 
ecutives to  determine  the  need  for  these 
vessels  and  the  most  practicable  method 
of  financing  their  construction  and  op- 
eration.    It   hns  bc?n   determined   that 
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the  ships  are  urgently  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  and  to  maintain  our 
world  merchant  marine  leadership. 
Careful  financial  studies,  checked  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  show  that 
tlie  two  companies  which  will  operate 
these  ships  would  barely  break  even  or 
would  lose  money  if  the  ships  are  built 
under  existing  law  and  policy.  These 
two  comi)anies  are  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  have  undertaken  the  obliga- 
tions of  building  and  operating  ships 
under  Federal  law  and  regulations,  and 
the  roughly  5  percent  coi.t  concession 
plus  Government  financing  will  allow 
them  to  project  annual  earnings  on  the 
capital  necessarily  employed  in  the  sliips 
of  not  more  than  8  percent,  which  I 
believe  are  modest  earnings  considering 
the  risk  nnohx-d  in  ocean  s>iipping.  and 
are  within  the  10  percent  earnin;,s  per- 
mitted by  existing  law.  The  bill  does 
provide,  however,  that  if  the  profits  of 
these  companies  sliould  exceed  10  per- 
cent on  the  capital  employed  in  these 
sliips,  Uie  Government  would  recapture 
75  percent  of  the  excess  profit  and  the 
other  25  percent  would  be  sequestered 
in  a  fund  for  replacement  of  tlie  ship 
when  it  is  20  years  old. 

One  other  very  important  feature  of 
this  bill  is  that  Uie  construction  of  these 
two  sliips  would  create  5G  million  man- 
hours  of  employment,  half  of  which 
would  be  at  the  shipyards  eaid  the  other 
half  would  be  spread  throughout  Uae 
country  in  States  which  have  reported 
unemployment  in  serious  proportions. 
Ill  view  of  President  Eisenhower's  anti- 
recession program,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  very  appropriate  at  this  time, 
smce  construction  orders  to  suppliers 
could  proceed  at  once. 

Mr.   Priaidcnt,    I   hope    the   bill    will 

pa.ss. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  bill  and  ask 
that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Leci&laxive  Clei^k.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

No  common  c  irrler  by  water  subject  to 
the  Shipping  Art  of  1916.  ns  amendeJ;  the 
Merchant  M.irlne  Act  of  1036.  as  amended: 
or  any  other  act;  sha:i  directly  or  In- 
directly iFBUe  any  ticket  or  pays  for  the  free 
or  rr<iucod-rnt e  tr  .ii'portnt Uin  to  any  of- 
ficial or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (military  or  civilian)  or  to  any 
member  of  their  families.  traveHng  as  a 
passenger  on  any  ship  sailing  under  the 
American  fl'-g  in  foreign  commerce  or  in 
commerce  between  the  IJnlted  States  and  Us 
Territories  arid  pORsess^on?;:  except  that  this 
r''strlctlon  shnll  not  apply  to  persons  In- 
jured In  accidents  at  eca  and  physicians  and 
nurses  attending  such  pjrfons.  nnd  pcrEons 
rescued  at  sea  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  any  common  carrier 
by  wat?r,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  iirescrlbe.  from  Interchang- 
ing with  any  other  common  carrier  by  w.iter 
free  tickets,  free  passes,  or  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  their  directors,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  and  their  immediate 
families,  unle.ss  such  Individuals  arc  also  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Coveniment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  offered  similar 
rropcsals.  but  I  thought  I  would  offer 


this  language  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  t)ecau.se  it  is  very  appropriate  to  be 
considered  in  rcrard  to  this  bill.  It  is 
being  proposed  that  the  ships,  if  author- 
ized, be  constructed  with  a  55-percent 
construction  subsidy  paid  by  the  United 
Stales  Government.  After  the  sliips  are 
put  on  the  hit;h  seas  the  ships  will  be 
operated  with  a  further  subsidy  paid  by 
the  United  States  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  very  much  cf  our  merchant 
marine  today  has  been  and  is  being  sub- 
sidized. Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  carriers  should  be  prohibited 
from  otlering  any  reduced  transporta- 
tion rates  or  any  free  transportation  to 
any  public  official  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

It  should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
that  we,  as  Members  cf  Congress,  must 
vote  on  such  proposed  legislation.  While 
I  do  not  say  the  votes  would  be  influenced 
by  such  considerations,  but  they  could 
be.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement 
as  to  po.ssible  influence  could  be  made  in 
connection  with  any  public  official  down- 
town, such  as  tho.se  serving  in  the  Mari- 
time Administration  or  other  agencies. 

The  principle  is  wron'?  and  is  no  more 
to  be  condoned  than  other  type  of  gifts 
or  siib.sidies  to  public  officials. 

I  feel  tliat  any  public  official  or  mem- 
ber of  his  family  who  travels  should  pay 
the  full  fare.  Under  the  lav>-.  all  pub- 
he  officials  must  pay  the  full  fare  on 
American  railroads.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  airlines.  Both  types  of  car- 
riers are  prohibited  under  the  law  from 
offering  any  reduced  transportation  rates 
to  any  public  official.  This  amendment 
would  merely  extend  to  the  merchant 
marine  the  same  ground  rules  which  are 
now  applicable  to  the  other  two  modes 
cf  ti  an-'portation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  endorsing  the  new  formula 
change  in  the  subsidy  of  the  bill  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  we  have  al- 
ready Bone  too  far  toward  subsidizing 
this  indu.stry  but  surely  whether  we  are 
for  the  bill  or  not  this  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
b:ll.  As  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  knov.-, 
I  have  lony  been  an  advocate  of  apply- 
ing to  other  forms  of  transportation  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
which  requires  Government  ofQciaLs  w,ho 
travel  to  pay  exactly  what  a  private 
pcr.'^on  would  pay. 

I  think  the  amendment  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  bill. 

Of  course,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
House  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  House,  but 
I  assure  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  will 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  this 
amendment  in  the  bill  when  it  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  In  the  Ught  of  the 
existing  legislation  relating  to  other 
agencies,  I  feel  confident  that  the  House 
will  accept  it. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  subject  was  considered  in 
the  House.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to 
Members  cf  the  House  that  the  amend- 
ment whicli  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  oflered  should  be  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
agree  with  the  principle  stated  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  entirely  true. 
I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  make  a  conference  unneces- 
sary. If  it  does  i;iot,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  I  will  do  all  I 
can  in  conference  to  hold  tlie  amend- 
ment in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
v.ide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  sees 
almost  every  month  a  great  increase  in 
transportation  between  all  the  far-Bung 
areas  which  border  it. 

All  Americans  want  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  American  merchant  marine,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  encourage  our 
Government  to  make  it  possible.  We 
take  great  pride  in  vessels  which  fly  the 
American  flag. 

I  speak  now  particularly  as  a  Cali- 
fornian.  whose  interest  is  in  great  part 
in  the  Pacific  area.  A  healthy  American 
merchant  marine  will  permit  us  to  be  in 
a  competitive  situation  with  respect  to 
tlie  expanding  merchant  marine  of  our 
sister  countries.  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  Today  the  Senate  has  before  it 
proposed  legislation,  ably  .sponsored  in 
committee  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Magnl-sonI 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Mai-jland  I  Mr.  Butler  J.  to  sijeed 
on  its  way  a  measure  authorizing  the 
construction  of  2  superliners,  1  for  the 
Pacific  area  and  1  for  the  Atlantic  area. 

Under  date  of  May  12.  in  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  committee,  I  said; 

United  States  Senate. 
Committee  on  Intxeior 

AND  Insular  Arrhtna. 

Hay  12.  lS5t. 
Hon,  V/arhen  G.  MACwrsoN. 

Cfiairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  United  States 
Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator:  Your  committee  will  have 
before  It  this  week  legislation  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  auperllner  passenger 
vessels  for  tiie  American  maritlmie  trade  and 
for  the  defense  of  tlxe  United  Slates  of 
America  In  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  The  bills  which  would  accom- 
plish this  objective  are  K.  R.  11451.  favorably 
acted  iijxjn  by  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
on  April  29.  or  S.  3519. 

I  support  this  leeLslatlon.  and  favor  the 
earliest  possible  start  of  construction  upon 
the  proj^osed  two  euperllners  which  It  ■will 
authorize.  I  believe  it  is  In  the  li.t«reets 
of  national  defense  that  it  will  contribute  to 
maintaining  the  positlor.  of  the  United 
states  as  a  first-cUiss  maritime  nation,  and 
that  It  will  provide  sound  employment  op- 
port  vmi  ties  for  those  who  would  construct 
tliese  great  vessels  and  lor  those  who  would 
man  them  on  Uie  high  seas  and  service  them 
in  their  American  ports  of  call. 

The  need  for  fast  ships  of  large  capacity 
which  could  be  ccnverttd  to  military  use  in 
the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency  is 
incontrovertible.  1  do  not  know  of  a  single 
American  who  disagrees  with  that  objective. 
Certainly  the  need  Is  one  which  hap  been 
denionstraUd  at   a  cost  of  lives  and  dollars 
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In  our  past  history.  At  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  the  United  States  did  not  have  the 
vessels  It  needed,  either  in  number  or  In 
size,  to  cope  with  that  crisis.  We  were  un- 
able to  evacuate  our  nationals  from  lands 
across  the  sea  where  the  bombs  were  fall- 
ing—lands acrcss  the  Atlantic,  and  lands 
across  the  Pacific.  We  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  move  our  soldiers  to  their  battle 
stations  in  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  Paciflc 
and  Alaska.  Indeed  all  around  the  world. 

We  would  have  been  totally  unable  to  do  so 
had  there  not  been  made  available  to  us  the 
great  -Queen"  liners  of  Great  Britain.  We 
hired  those  ships.  W»  were  overjoyed  to  be 
able  to  do  this.  The  Queens"  were  vessels  of 
the  type  contemplated  by  the  legislation  now 
before  you-except.  of  course,  that  the  two 
American  superliners  will  have  the  advan- 
tiise  of  any  Improvements  which  the  Inter- 
vening years  have  taught  to  the  builders  of 
ships.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  to  show  how 
far  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  the 
"Queens"  as  rental  would  pay  the  cost  of 
our  new  superliners.  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  your  committee  and  Its  able  staff  could 
readily  calculate  It. 

While  I  am  glad  we  spent  what  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  'Queen-s"  In  our  time  of 
greatest  need.  I  suggest  that  there  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  reference  to  the  amount  so 
disbvirsed.  a  dramatic  argument  on  behalf  of 
Investing  whatever  may  be  necessary  now  to 
build  the  ships  which  America  nivist  have  in 
readiness  for  any  possible  future  emergency. 
If  necessary.  I  would  vote  for  appropriations 
which  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  con- 
struction, solely  as  an  item  of  national-de- 
fense budgeting.  But  I  am  glad  that  It  Is  not 
nece.ssary.  I  am  glad  that  these  ships  can  be 
operated  In  time  of  peace,  producing  reve- 
nues which  will  return  a  substantial  pa^J  of 
their  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  merchant 
marine  Industry  which  can  accept  this  re- 
pponslblllty.  Nonetheless,  the  Importance  of 
building  the  ships,  of  having  them  In  readi- 
ness, makes  any  return  at  all  a  net  gain  to 
the  American  Oovernment  and  the  American 
taxpayer.  "• 

I  do  not  need  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
many  reasons  and  arguments  presented  by 
others  on  behalf  of  the  Immediate  start  of 
construction  of  these  ships,  but  I  wish  to 
Btate  my  complete  agreement  with  1  or  2  for 
the  purposes  of  emphasis.  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  very  convincing  statements  of  Admiral 
Riidford  and  of  General  Twining  as  to  the 
need  for  high-speed  ocean  transport.  Cer- 
tainly any  American  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  opinion  that  the  merchant  marine 
'minht  very  well  be  the  one  sovirce  of  strenRth 
of  the  Free  World  which  would  pluck  victory 
from  chaos"  when  those  words  are  spoken  by 
BO  great  a  leader  and  «o  great  an  airman  as 
General  Twining,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  HtafT  You  will  recall  that  he  has 
written  to  Senator  Bfxi.rK  of  your  committee 
that  "With  land  tran.tport  damaged  beyond 
eimy  re!>nlr,  only  merchant  nhlps,  capable  of 
plying  the  great  highway  of  the  seas,  would 
bo  able  to  carry  enaeiUlal  raw  materials  and 
food.^tuffs  renulred  for  survival  of  the  major 
population  centers  of  the  world  as  well  as 
our  Armed  forces  overseas."  In  our  respon- 
sibllttv  for  cst.ibllshing  the  defense  policies 
{it  the  Nation,  we  as  lrgisliit<<rs  cannot  do  less 
than  to  give  the  utmost  liniJorlunce  to  this 
View  of  the  military. 

In  considering  the  defense  basis  for  con- 
ftructlng  these  great  vessels,  we  xhoitld  also 
bear  In  mitui  not  nniy  that  they  will  have  a 
cnpnbtltty  for  moving  kcreat  numbers  of  men, 
but  also  with  the  added  safety  which  their 
htgh  speed  will  nlTord  I  believe  It  Is  a  for- 
nuilii  of  the  Niivy  that  a  vessel  which  ran 
•learn  nl  2A  knots  has  n  fairly  good  degrfe  of 
stifsty  fr«»m  stibmnrlne  aitsrk,  nfid  tlmi  evrrir 
knot  Mb<)V«  'Jft  inrreiiMS  th«  sttfety  fncUir. 
I'lnsmiii'li  MM  the  (iropoNed  3  sijt>erli tiers- -1 
lilt  o^xrattuii  In  tiis  Atluiiltc  Ot'cuit  and  1   In 


the  Pacific  Ocean — will  have  a  speed  of  26 
knots;  they  have  a  high  value  in  terms  of 
giving  any  American  boys  who  must  sail  In 
them  under  war  conditions  a  better  break 
than  If  we  try  to  move  troops  In  slower  ves- 
sels. We  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  that. 
I  hope  that  as  modern  Americans  we  have 
learned  well  the  bitter  lesson  of  not  being 
ready  for  trouble  before  It  comes.  I  hope 
that  we  may  now  realize  suniclently  well  to 
u.se  the  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  action,  that 
In  being  ready  for  trouble  we  may  avert 
trouble  Itself.  I  hope  the  legislation  before 
you  may  be  reported  favorably  without  un- 
due delay  and  that  it  may  be  similarly  treated 
by  the  entire  Senate. 

Beyond  the  obvious  need  for  defending  our 
land  and  Its  people,  these  superliners  will 
have  tremendous  value  In  continuing  the 
United  States  as  a  major  maritime  nation. 
And  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
vessels,  employment  will  be  provided  In  our 
shipyards  and  for  Americans  who  follow  the 
sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  the  highest 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
am  convinced,  to  have  our  shipyards  operat- 
ing regularly  In  order  that  the  skills  of  the 
experienced  hands  In  the  trade  may  be  fresh 
at  all  times,  and  that  a  steady  supply  of 
younger  workers  may  be  under  constant 
training.  And  surely  It  Is  of  equal  Impor- 
tance to  support  a  high  rate  of  employnient 
for  our  merchant  mariners,  not  only  that 
the  United  States  of  American  may  be  repre- 
sented honorably  In  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  but  m  order  that  these  men.  too. 
may  be  fully  ready  to  cope  with  any  crisis 
which  may  befall. 

Very  sincerely  ours, 

Thoma.sTT  Kmrn.. 
United  States  Senator. 

Here  i.s  a  worthy  American  project, 
which,  witli  respect  to  construction 
alone,  envisases  56  million  man-hours  of 
employment  not  alone  in  the  shipyartis 
but  all  acro.'s  the  Nation  where  requisite 
material  will  be  fabricated  for  these 
vessels. 

Moreover,  the  able  secretary-trea.«:urer 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  in 
California,  Morris  Wcisbercer.  suggests, 
in  his  endor-sement  of  this  leuislation, 
that  1,000  American  seamen  will  be  re- 
quired annually  to  man  these  vessels. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  endorsed  by 
those  connected  with  American  shippinrr, 
management  and  labor  alike,  by  jjeople 
interested  in  transportation,  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  unemployment  situation 
which  we  face.  and.  not  the  least,  by 
tho.se  whose  respon.sibllity  it  is  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  America's  defen.se. 

Admiral  Wilson.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operation.s,  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
a.s  follows: 

Both  of  these  new  ships  will  slirnincnntly 
reduce  our  qualltntlve  drflc-lencv  In  troop- 
transport  potential.  Their  enrilest  comple- 
tion will,  therefore,  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  Improving  our  national-defense 
posture.  •  •  •  In  simimary,  for  the  reasons 
sit  forth  above,  the  Department  of  Defense 
desires  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  tha 
construction    of    modern    passenger    ships. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  delighted,  as 
one  who  comes  here  from  the  State  of 
Ciillfornia.  to  Join  my  colleaKues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  to  ftuthorl/c  the  con- 
struction of  two  urcat  superliners,  to  add 
dmntty  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  employment,  so 
ui'crnnnry  at  the  moment  In  various  parts 
of  tl;f  N.il.oi),  itiul,  beyond  that,  to  add 


to  the  strength  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  caring  for  the  security  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  on  House  bill  11451.  which 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
heard  the  testimom-  on  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  wh#i  was  pending  before 
the  committee. 

It  is  thoroughly  obvious  that  a  strone 
argument  can  be  made  in  support  of  the 
bill.  I  suMgest.  however,  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  testimony  and  the  various 
documents  submitted  pertaining  to  the 
bill  by  the  various  departments  estab- 
lishes that  an  equally  strong  case  be 
made  again.st  it.  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
bill  for  several  reasons,  which  I  shall 
enumerate. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense says  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Goverment  two  pa.sscnrer  trans- 
port ships  such  as  are  contemplated  by 
the  bill.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  advocates  the  build- 
ing,' of  the  ships.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  initiation  of  the  building  of  these  2 
ships  was  not  with  the  President,  but 
with  the  Maritime  Administration, 
which  expressed  the  view  that  it  would 
be  desirable  and  necessary  to  have  1  ship 
in  the  Atlantic  and  1  in  the  Pacific  to 
carry  passengers,  and  which  would  be 
capable  of  being  converted  for  war  pur- 
poses in  an  emergency.  I  wish  to  read 
what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  May  28  in  a  letter  addre.'-sed 
to  the  Senator  from  Washinuton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forei^'n  Commerce.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  wrote: 

The  principal  reasons  cited  In  opposition 
Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  Satisfactory  progress  Is  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  negotiations 
for  the  construction  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  of  the  superllner  proposed 
for  operation  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
case  of  the  superllner  proposed  as  replace- 
ment for  the  America,  further  negotiation 
under  provisions  of  that  act  should  result  In 
equally  satisfactory  progress.  This  applies 
to  considerations  of  subsidy  as  well  as  na- 
tional-defense features. 

(2)  Enactment  of  the  bills  would  set  m 
precedent  for  the  erttabllshment  of  construc- 
tion subsidy  on  a  basis  other  than  parity 
With  con^petlng  foreign-vessel  operators  as 
proslded  In  the  1936  act  The  basic  principle 
upon  which  the  1U36  act  rests,  therefore, 
\^uuld  be  violated. 

(3 1  Oovernment  financing  of  these  two 
vessels  as  proposed  in  the  bills  would  create 
a  budgetary  requirenient  beyond  the  limita- 
tion deemed  advisable  by  the  President  at  » 
time  when  private  fltisnclng  should  be  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rales. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  particularly 
to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  satisfactory  progress  m 
getting  a  ship  built  for  the  Pacific  and 
one  tor  the  Atlantic  was  being  made 
under  the  negotiations  carried  on  puriiu- 
ant  to  the  act  of  1036. 

It  might  be  ar.V.rd  why  It  Is  desirable 
to  amend  the  1030  act,  The  answer  Is 
that  the  subsidy  under  the  1030  act  could 
In  no  event  be  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of  btilldlna  a  ship  for  passenaer 
Ml  vice,  and  that  a  »0-peiccnt  subsidy  is 
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not  deemed  to  be  acceptable  by  the  2 
private  ship  lines  which  wish  these  ships 
to  be  built.  They  have  stated  that  50 
percent  is  not  enough;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  55  percent  of  the  cost  ol 
building  the  ships. 

What  is  the  fiscal  situation  which  is 
produced?  The  2  ships  will  cost  $221 
million;  the  1  for  the  Atlantic  $130  mil- 
lion and  the  1  for  the  Pacific  $91  million; 
$22,500,000  will  be  expended  to  equip  the 
Atlantic  ship,  so  that  it  can  be  converted 
for  wartime  purposes  for  carrying  troops. 
For  the  Pacific  ship,  $3  million  will  be 
expended  to  make  it  convertible  to  war 
purposes.  Hence,  the  cost  of  the  2  ships, 
on  the  ba.«>is  of  commercial  use,  will  be 
$198,500,000.  Fifty  percent  of  that 
amount,  under  the  1936  act,  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  private  ship  companies 
to  wliom  these  vessels  would  be  available. 

The  pending  bill  will  grant  them  an 
additional  gratuity,  by  allowing  them  to 
have  one  ship  built  for  $122,500,000  and 
other  for  $80  million,  at  45  percent  of  the 
cost,  instead  of  50  percent. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  that 
if  the  bill  were  passed,  it  would  create  a 
precedent  under  which  future  sub.sidies 
would  be  at  55  percent,  in.stead  of  50  per- 
cent. He  further  states  that  reasonable 
progress  is  b^-ing  made  in  the  negotia- 
tions carried  on  under  the  1936  act.  and 
that  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  under  the  1936  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
In  every  instance  we  find  that  subsidies 
are  being  expanded.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bcpjns  with  what  is  called  a 
modest  subsidy,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
It  is  expanded.  In  the  case  of  ship  con- 
struction, in  1936.  it  was  said  "Subsidize 
us  up  to  50  percent,  and  we  will  build  the 
merchant  marine.  '  In  1958.  we  are  told 
that  50  percent  is  not  enough;  that  the 
figure  should  be  increased  to  55  percent. 
The  reason  is  tliat  the  cost  has  now  be- 
come prohibitive.  It  is  true  that  the 
cost  has  risen;  but.  likewise,  the  income 
of  the  companies  has  increased,  on  the 
basis  of  the  deflated  dollar. 

One  further  argument  is  made.  In 
committee  it  was  testified : 

The  foreign  governments  are  subsidizing 
their  ship  lines.  Why  should  not  our  Oov- 
ernment sub'ldlze  Its  lines  also?  We  cannot 
compete  with  f  ireign  operators  because  of 
the  money  the  foreign  governments  throw  In, 
to  compete  with  our  private  enterprise. 

In  an.swer  to  that  argument,  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Are  we  to  follow  the  course 
established  by  foreign  governments  In 
taking  ownership  and  management  con- 
trol of  things  we  believe  should  remain 
in  private  eiuci prL-^e  In  our  own  country? 
If  the  foreign  governments  subsidize  to  a 
greater  extent,  does  that  mean  that  our 
Oovernment  should  follow  the  same 
cour."5e?  My  n newer  to  that  question  Is, 
"Deflnitely  no." 

To  fciimmari/e.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
fio;n  Wa«hlngton  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment c:iii  be  made  In  support  of  the 
P'-'iidiiig  bill.  However,  I  cannot  elimi- 
nate from  my  mind  the  fact  that  the 
ti'lmmiMiniion  did  not  initiate  the  bill. 
Iho  Fecrctaiy  of  Commerce.  Mr,  Weck^ 
(iiVr«  his  rcasoiM  why  the  bill  should  not 
be  ppssfd.  The  Mil  was  Initiated  by  th« 
T  :nrlt  me  Act.ni.i:,  tra'.lon,    Fui  iherm're. 


I  will  not  continue  to  support  In  Con- 
gress the  constant  tide  which  week  after 
week  is  putting  the  Government  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  subsidization  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  There  Is  no  end  to  it. 
Practically  each  week,  new  requests  are 
being  made  of  Congress  for  subsidies  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  Only  one 
class  is  not  getting  the  subsidy,  and  that 
is  the  working  class,  including  the  white- 
collared  man.  He  has  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet.  Except  for  that  group,  every- 
where business  is  saying,  "Subsidize  us, 
either  through  tax  relief  or  through  di- 
rect financing." 

The  United  States  has  a  debt  of  $280 
billion.  The  dollar  is  worth  48  cents. 
For  1958  the  deficit  will  be  $3  billion. 
For  1959,  contemplating  it  with  fondest 
hopes,  the  deficit,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  be  less  than  $10  billion.  If  Congress 
shall  pass  a  tax-reduction  bill,  the  deficit 
will  rise  to  $16  billion  or  $17  billion. 
What  does  that  forebode?  It  means  that 
the  dollar  will  become  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  year  by  year.  If  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  these  forebodings,  it  would  be 
well  to  read  the  experiences  of  those  na- 
tions which  suffered  the  full  grief  and 
impact  of  wild  inflation. 

1  will  not  vote  for  the  bill.  Again,  I 
admit  that  strong  arguments  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  of 
our  being  ready  for  whatever  emergency 
might  arise.  Strong  arguments  can  be 
made  that  we  should  not  permit  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  have  ships  which 
excel  ours.  But  even  on  that  score,  do 
we  want  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  totem 
pole  in  ever\'thing?  Do  we  want  our 
allies  always  to  occupy  positions  below 
us?  Are  we,  by  such  conduct,  inducing 
other  nations  to  have  a  magnanimous, 
affectionate  attitude  toward  us?  Or  are 
we  sayin.g  that  we  shall  be  at  the  top  of 
the  pole  in  everything  which  is  done? 

We  have  more  money,  more  airplanes, 
more  of  everything.  I  do  not  know- 
where  the  tendency  will  lead,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  part  of  our  trouble  in  South 
America  is  our  boasting  and  proclaiming 
that  in  everything  no  one  shall  come 
close  to  us. 

Those  arc  my  arguments  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCIIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER,  1  am  sorry  I  was  not 
In  the  Chamber  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  began  his  speech. 
When  I  served  In  the  House,  It  was  my 
privilc^ie  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries.  Coming  from  an  inland  State,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  learned 
a  good  deal  about  the  merchant  marine. 
During  World  War  II  the  United  States 
paid,  I  believe,  $100  million  for  the  use 
of  the  Queen  Mary^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  T^hat  Is  correct. 

Mr  POT'IER.  If  we  should  ever  be- 
come involved  in  another  national  emcr- 
gency,  there  may  not  be  a  Qucfn  Mary 
available.  Yet,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  $100  million  will  build  a 
number  of  .ihlps. 

Moreover,  »uch  thlps  »crve  the  piirpos* 
of  International  good  will.  I  cannot 
think  of  ureatcr  ambn.'-/iidois  which  the 


United  States  can  have  than  merchant 
ships  moving  into  and  out  of  foreign 
ports. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
upon  his  eloquent  address,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  serious  problems  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  through  deficit  financ- 
ing. I  believe  there  are  other  areas  in 
w  hich  this  type  of  argument  will  fit  much 
better  than  in  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  superliners.  But  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  eloqunce  and  his  dili- 
gence in  the  committee,  and  for  pointing 
these  things  out  to  the  Senate.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  his  views. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  Uie 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He 
and  I  are  members  of  the  same  comniit- 
tee.  I  know  that  he  sincerely  believes  in 
the  justification  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  true  that  in  World  War  II  the 
United  States  Government  had  to  char- 
ter a  ship,  the  Queen  Mary,  and  I  belie\  e 
approximately  $100  million  was  spent  by 
us  for  the  use  of  that  ship,  not  including 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  such  material. 

However,  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  made  the  statement  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  1935  act.  Therefore.  I 
feel  that  we  should  place  some  reliance 
on  the  statement  proposition  that  satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  quesUon  of  Uie 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think  I 
understood  correctly  what  is  proposed. 
As  I  understand,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  conforms  with  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  provides  that 
the  ship  which  is  sold  to  company  A 
shall  be  sold  for  $47  million,  and  the 
ship  which  is  sold  to  company  B  shall  be 
sold  for  $34  million,  or  45  jx-icenl  of  the 
cost  of  consti-ucting  it,  whichever  is  tlie 
higher. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee agreed  to  the  Hou.se  provision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Tl^flt  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engro-ssment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  v.-as  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H.  R  11151)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Te5:a5.  Mr.  Pre  I- 
dtnt,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  wu",  pashfd, 

Mr.  MAONUBON,  Ur.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl^. 

The  PRF>^iniNO  OFFICER.  Th# 
nucsilon  in  on  oMcelng  to  the  mcllcn  of 
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the  Senator  from  Washington  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COMPENSATION   ACT 

Mr.  J0HN80N  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
tiie  consideration  of  Cakndar  1670. 
S  2419 

I  announce  that  after  thf^  Senate  has 
completed  action  on  this  bill,  and  al.so 
on  Calendar  1671.  S.  3058.  both  of  which 
are  noncontroversial  bills,  we  expect  to 
take  up  the  independent  offlces  and  gen- 
eral operation.s  appropriations  bill.s,  as  to 
Which  I  understand  there  is  no  contro- 
versy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  bill.  S.  2419.  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2419  >  to  amend  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
Compensation  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  paj^e  1,  line  7,  after  the 
numeral  "(5>"',  to  strike  out  "iF)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows"  and  insert 
•is  amended  by  adding  the  following"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike  out 
"iPi"  and  insert  "<Si";  on  page  2.  line 
1,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out 
"services  are  in  connection  with  legis- 
lative or"  and  in5;ert  "service  is  in  con- 
nection with";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"quarter"  to  insert  "for  which  they  aie 
due";  at  the  top  of  page  3.  to  strike  out: 

Section  4  (d)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  dissolu- 
tion, insolvency,  receivership,  bankruptcy, 
composition,  or  asslE:nment  for  benefit  of 
creditors  of  any  employer,  contributions 
then  or  thereafter  due  from  sucli  employer 
under  this  section  shall  have  a  priority  over 
all  other  clalm.s,  except  that  such  contribu- 
tions slir\li  be  on  a  parity  with  taxes  due  the 
tJnlted  States  and  subservient  to  wages  (not 
exceeding  $600  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual) due  for  services  performed  witiiin 
the  3  months  preceding  such  event." 

And,  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "bene- 
fits," to  insert  "otherwise  properly,"  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
approved  August  28.  1935  (49  Stat.  946).  as 
amended  (title  46.  ch.  3.  D.  C.  Code.  1951 
edition),  is  furtlier  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1  (b)  (5)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"(S)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
a  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  or  any  organization 
comoosed  solely  of  a  group  of  the  foregoing. 
Insofar  as  sucli  service  is  in  connection  witii 
political  matters;". 

Section  4  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  tlie  first  sentence  the  following; 
"Wages  unpaid  solely  because  of  a  court 
order  appointing  a  fiduciary  shall  be  deemed 
constructively  paid  when  due. ' 
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Section 
lows : 

••(c)  (1)  If  contributions  are  not  paid 
when  due.  tliere  bhall  be  added,  as  part  of 
the  contributions.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  per  month  or  fraction 
thereof  from  tlie  date  the  contributions  be 
came  due  until  paid:  Provided.  That  Inter- 
est shall  not  run  against  a  court  appointed 
fiduciary  when  the  cfintributions  are  not 
paid  timely  because  of  a  court  order. 

••(2)  If  cDnirlbutlons  or  wage  reports  are 
not  filed  on  or  before  the  15lh  day  of  the 
second  month  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  for  which  they  are  due  or 
contributions  are  not  paid  by  that  time, 
there  shall  be  added  as  part  of  the  contri- 
butions a  penalty  of  10  percent  of  the  con- 
tributions but  such  penalty  shall  not  be 
less  than  $5  nor  more  tiian  $25  and  for^cM)d 
cause  such  penalty  may  be  waived  by  the 
Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Section  19  (,e)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(e)  Any  person  who  tlie  Board  finds  has 
made  a  false  statement  or  representation 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
fails  to  dlsclo.se  a  material  fact  to  obtain  or 
Increase  any  benefit  under  this  act  may  be 
disqualified  for  benefits  for  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  benefit  year  and  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  1  year  commencing 
with  the  end  of  such  benefit  year.  Such 
difquallflcatlon  shall  not  aifect  benefits 
otherwise  properly  paid  after  the  date  of 
such  fraud  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
ruling  of  disqualification. 

"All  findings  imdcr  this  subsection  shall 
bf*  matle  by  a  claims  deputy  of  the  Board 
and  such  findings  shall  be  subject  to  review 
In  the  same  manner  as  all  other  disqualifica- 
tions made  by  a  claim  deputy  of  the  Board." 
Src.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
firbt  day  of  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
quarter  following  the  enactment  of  this  act 
except  that  the  amendment  to  section  1  (b) 
(5)  (S)  shall  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1936.  No  refund  may  be  made  because  of 
any  retroacti\e  provision  in  this  act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill.  S.  2419.  was  reported  unan- 
imously from  the  committee  with  a  fa- 
vorable recommendation.  It  is  designed 
to  make  possible  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative changes  in  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

A  full  explanation  of  each  change  is 
contained  in  the  report  which  accom- 
panied the  bill  to  the  floor.  Because  of 
this.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  giving  but  brief  mention  to  the 
major  changes;  however.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  provide  stich  additional  infor- 
mation as  any  Senator  may  desire. 
Upon  enactment  of  the  pending  measure 
the  following  would  occin-: 

Section  1  'b)  (5i  of  cxi.'^ting  law  would 
be  amended  to  add  an  additional  cate- 
gory to  those  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  act.  This  exemption  would  apply 
to  tho.se  who  are  employed  in  political 
duties  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  an 
organization  composed  solely  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

Section  4  <^b)  of  the  act  would  be 
clarified  by  language  specifying  that 
wages  unpaid  solely  becau.se  of  a  court 
order  appointing  a  fiduciary  would  be 
deemed  constructively  paid  when  due. 

Section  4  (c)  (1)  of  the  act  would  be 
modified  to  stop  the  running  of  interest 
upon  mipaid  contributions,  when  such 
nonpayment    results    from   bankruptcy, 


receivership,  or  probate  court  procccd- 

Inps. 

Section  4  'c">  '2>  of  the  act  would  add 
language  permitting  a  1.3-day  grace  pe- 
riod befoie  the  Invocation  of  penalty 
provisions  for  late  filing  of  reiwrts  or 
payment  of  contributions. 

Section  19  <e»  of  the  act.  which  refers 
to  proceedings  in  cases  of  fraud,  would 
be  amended  to  clarify  language,  and 
make  administrative  changes  which 
should  peimit  more  effective  administra- 
tion at  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of 
claimants. 

Section  2  of  S.  2419  contains  effective 
dates  for  the  various  amendments  to  the 
act. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
cost  of  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
negligible. 

The  most  Important  pha.^c  of  the  bill 
Is  that  it  was  prepared,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  I  Mr  ScHOErrELl.  who 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia received  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
1957.  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Board,  ad- 
dressed to  the  counsel  of  the  committee, 
in  which  it  was  stated: 

At  your  request,  I  am  submitting  an  analy- 
sis of  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  which  was 
drafted  by  this  office  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator   SCHOEPPEL. 

In  essence,  for  many  years  it  has  been 
the  understanding  that  employees  of 
Senators,  in  connection  with  political  ac- 
tivities, and  in  particular,  in  this  in- 
stance, employees  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committee,  were 
not  covered  by  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  technically  they  were,  but  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  the  act. 

The  bill  in  effect  exempts  them  from 
any  past  payment,  and  puts  them  in  a 
position  in  which  in  the  future  they  can 
elect  to  come  under  the  act  if  they 
wish. 

The  employees  of  the  Democratic  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee  are  pres- 
ently covered  under  the  act.  The  pend- 
ing bill  really  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
group  wiiich  serves  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle;  but.  in  fairne.^^s,  the  bill 
should  have  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

So  I  submit  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chain.  Without  ob)ection, 
the  committee  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
po.sed,  the  que.'^tion  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2419)  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thud  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  lecon-slder 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preslden:.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  apreeir.g  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ACIIONS    FOR    DAMAGES    AGAINST 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre-^f- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1071, 
Senate  bill  3058.  to  amend  the  act  rc.'u- 
lating  the  brinring  of  actions  for  dam- 
ages against  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  February  28    1933. 

The  motion  was  a:;reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  3058)  to  amend  the  act  regulating 
the  bringing  of  actions  for  damaccs 
again't  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved February  28.  1933.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "exact  date"  and  insert 
"approximate  time";  in  line  4.  after  the 
\kord  "circum'^tanccs".  to  strike  out  "and 
the  approximate  hour";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  8.  to  str.ke  out  "That  the 
giving  of  notice  in  rny  other  manner 
or  to  any  other  oflQcT  or  employee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be 
deemed  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act"  and  insert  "That  if 
by  reason  of  phy;;ical  or  mental  inca- 
pacity the  person  in  ured  fails  to  give 
such  notice  within  st.ch  lO-day  period, 
the  claimant  may  give  such  notice  with- 
in 10  days  after  su-h  incapacity  has 
been  removed.":  in  1  ne  15,  after  "Sec. 
2.".  to  strike  out  "The  provision.s  of  this" 
and  insert  "This",  ai  d  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "its",  to  stiike  out  "approval" 
and  insert  "enactment",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  net  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  th;  bringing  of  actions 
for  damages  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purj  rises',  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1933  (47  Sta:.  1370.  ch.  138;  sec. 
12-208;  D.  C  Code.  1951  edition^.  Is  amende<i 
to  read  as  follows: 

"No  action  shall  be  maintained  against 
the  District  of  Colum  3la  for  unliquidated 
damages  to  perFon  or  property  unless,  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  injury  or  damage 
was  sustained,  the  claimant,  his  agent,  or 
attorney  gave  notice  In  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Distrl  ;t  of  Columbia  of  the 
approximate  time,  placo,  cause,  and  circum- 
stances of  such  Injury  Dr  damage:  Proi'idcd. 
Tliat  If  the  injury  or  damage  was  caused 
by  snow  or  ice,  or  bo  h,  such  notice  shall 
be  given  wlthui  10  d  lys  after  the  Injury 
or  damage  was  sustained:  Proiidrd  further, 
That  if  by  reason  of  p  lyslcal  or  mental  In- 
capacity the  person  Injured  fails  to  give 
such  notice  within  sut  h  10-day  period,  the 
claimant  may  give  su:h  notice  within  10 
days  after  such  lnca;)acity  has  been  re- 
moved." 

Sec.  2  This  act  shal  apply  to  all  actions 
for  unliquidated  damages  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty brought  against  tie  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  and  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  bill  which  comes  before  the 
Senate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee. 

I  wish  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  bill,  on  behalf  of  the  committee: 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provides  that  no  action  shall  be 
maintained  against  the  District  for  un- 
liquidated damages  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty unless  the  claimant  within  6 
months  after  the  injury  or  damage  was 
sustained  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  the 
approximate  time,  place,  cause,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  such  injury  or  damage, 
with  a  proviso  that  a  report  in  writing 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
.^hall  be  regaidcd  as  a  sufficient  notice 
under  the  above  provision. 

This  bill  would  amend  existing  law 
as  follows : 

First.  Change  the  time  for  giving  no- 
tice of  unliquidated  damages  to  persons 
or  property  from  6  months  to  60  days. 

Second.  In  the  event  injury  or  dam- 
age is  caused  by  snow  or  ice.  or  both, 
the  notice  must  be  given  within  10  days 
after  the  injury  or  damage  was  sus- 
tained, with  a  provi.so  that  if  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  incapacity  the 
person  injured  fails  to  give  such  notice 
within  such  10-day  period,  the  claimant 
may  give  such  notice  within  10  days 
after  such  incapacity  has  been  removed. 

Third.  The  proviso  in  existing  law, 
namely,  that  a  report  in  writing  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  in  reg- 
ular course  of  duty  shall  be  regarded 
as  sufTicient  notice,  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  act.  Testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  indicated  that  the  police 
department  is  not  organized  to  investi- 
gate such  accidents,  and  on  occasion 
must  accept  inaccurate  statements  from 
injuied  persons  or  their  representatives. 

Fourth.  Provision  is  made  that  the  act 
sh.all  apply  to  all  actions  for  unliqui- 
dated damages  to  persons  or  property 
brought  against  the  District  from  and 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This 
section  is  inserted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  retro- 
active. 

It  is  believed  that  this  bill  will  protect 
the  District  aeainst  unreasonable  claims 
for  damages  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
adequate  protection  to  the  rights  of  in- 
divicjuals. 

The  bill  bears  in  no  way  on  the  time 
within  which  suit  should  be  filed,  but 
does,  however,  require  notice  in  writing 
within  the  aforementioned  periods. 
Further,  it  is  not  intended  to  alter  any 
existing  judicial  opinion  concerning  to 
whom  the  notice  should  be  tran.smitted. 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  amendments 
included  in  the  bill. 

This  measure  was  requested  by.  and 
has  the  recommendation  of,  the  District 
Commissioners. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve  no 
additional  expenditure  to  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  bill;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  en 
bloc  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsideied. 

Mr.  ^7AGNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNr?ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2) 
to  increase  annuities  payable  to  certain 
annuitants  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  <  H.  J. 
Res.  624  >  making  additional  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  lis.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  General 
Box  Co  ; 

S.  2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elissabeth 
Biro:  and 

H.  R.  6908.  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  to 
restore  eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  <  H.  J.  Res.  624) 
making  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE  OFFICE   AND   SUNDRY    GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1686 
House  bill  105G9,  making  apprcpriationo 
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for  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President 
and  sundry  general  Government  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  105891  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  endin^  June  30.  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Apppru- 
priations  with  amendments,  which  were 
under  the  heading,'  "Title  I— Executive 
Office  of  the  President — Office  of  IX'fcnse 
Mobilization— Salaries  and  Expenses.'"  on 
page  5.  line  2.  after  the  word  'appropria- 
tion", to  strike  out  $2,214,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,285,000":  under  the  hcadin^' 
'Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President^ 
Emergency  Fund  for  the  President.  Na- 
tional Defense,"  on  page  6.  Une  12,  after 
the  word  "year",  to  strike  out  "$1,000.- 
000""  and  insert  "$275,000,  together  with 
the  unobligated  balance  in  such  fund  on 
June  30,  1953  ";  and  under  the  headin;4 
•Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion—Salaries and  Expenses."  on  page  8, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "aliens",  to  strike 
out  "$600,000  ■  and  insert  "$650,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
bill  provide.s  funds  for  the  various  func- 
tions under  the  Executive  Offices  of  the 
President,  including;  the  White  House, 
and  also  for  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Ru'hts.  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  and  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
totals  $14,954,870.  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $604,000  from  the  House  allowance  and 
$860,000  below  the  budcet  estimates. 

Three  amendments  are  recommended: 

The  committee  was  unanimously  in 
favor  of  restoration  of  $71,000  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the 
restoration  of  $50,000  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission:  and  the 
committee  was  also  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $275,000,  to- 
licther  with  the  unobligated  balance, 
estimated  at  $725,000.  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  amount  of  $1  million  available 
to  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent, without  appropriatinK  the  full 
amount.  In  other  words,  the  amend- 
ment would  keep  the  Fund  at  the  $1 
million  level. 

In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  bill, 
the  Senate  committee  agreed  generally 
with  the  amounts  voted  by  the  House 
for  most  of  the  commissions  and  inde- 
pendent offices. 

Other  than  the  differences  I  have 
stated,  the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  respectively,  are  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«;ent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc 
to  the  committee  amendments,  which 
have  been  stated. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
entrrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H  R,  10589 »  was  read  the 
third  time,   and   pa.-^sed. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Toxas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  tlie  table  tlie  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
tliereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  M\g- 
NUSON.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr,  Ellender.  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall.  and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Senate. 


INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1959 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No,  1687.  House  bill  11574. 
making  a!)propriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions. corix)rations.  agencies,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R,  11574>  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  re])orted  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments,  which  were: 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I— Independ- 
ent Offices — Civil  Service  Commission", 
on  page  4.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

PAYMENT  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMtNT  AND 
DISADtLITY    FUND 

For  flnnncliig  the  llnblUty  of  the  United 
States,  created  by  the  act  approved  May  22. 
1920.  nnd  the  nets  amendatory  thereof  (5 
U.  S.  C.  ch.  30) .  $589  million,  which  amount 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  di.sabllity  fund:  Pro- 
vided, Tliat  no  part  of  the  appropriations 
herein  nwde  and  no  part  of  the  moneys  now 
or  hereafter  contained  In  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  shall  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  payment  of  any  lncrea.se 
In  annuity  benefits  or  any  new  annuity 
benefits  under  the  act  approved  May  22. 
1920.  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  (5 
U,  a,  C.  ch,  30)  which  may  be  authorized 
by  amendment  to  said  acts  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  until  and  unless  an  appro- 
priation is  made  to  such  fund  In  an  amount 
estimated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  suftlclent  to  prevent  an  Immediate 
Increase  in  the  unfunded  accrued  liability 
of  said  fund. 

Under  the  heading  "Federal  Civil  De- 
fen.se  Administration — Operations",  on 
page  6.  line  3.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  ••$6,000"  and  insert  ••$10,- 


OOO";  In  line  5.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  •$815,000"  and  insert  ••$!.- 
050  000";  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
•conclusive",  to  strike  out  •$18,250,000" 
and  insert  •$21,915,000".  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  11.  to  strike  out  "$250,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2.915.000 ". 

Under  the  subhead  "Research  and 
Development."  on  page  7.  line  2.  after 
"(5  U.  S,  C.  55a  '  ".  to  strike  out  •$2,000,- 
000"  and  inst-rt  "$3,000,000." 

Under  the  heading  •'Federal  Power 
Commission— Salaries  and  Expen.ses," 
on  page  7.  line  23.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed." to  strike  out  •$350,000  "  and  insert 
••$400,000";  on  page  8.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1.  to  strike  out  $6.000.000 "  and 
insert  ••$6.385.000 '.  and  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "•individuals  ",  to  strike  out  the 
colon  and  in.scrt  •Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $307,400  shall  be  available  for 
investigations  relating  to  Federal  river 
development  projects," 

Under  the  heading  "Federal  Trade 
Commission— Salaries  and  Expenses", 
on  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15.  to 
.strike  out  ••$251.250^'  and  insert  '$259,- 
250',  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  •traver".  to  strike  out  $5,950,000" 
and  insert  •$6,000,000." 

Under  the  heading  'General  Services 
Administration — Oi^erating  Expenses, 
Public  Buildings  Service."  on  page  9,  line 
18.  after  the  word  "exceed."  to  strike  out 
•■$222,000  •  and  insert  •$272,000".  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike  out 
•  $133,039,000  ■  and  insert  ••$138,089,000". 

Under  the  subhead  •'Sites  and  Ex- 
penses. Public  Buildings  Projects."  on 
page  10.  Une  20  after  tlie  word  "tests", 
to  insert  •"rental,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  temporary  space  required  for  activities 
displaced  from  buildings  located  on  sites 
to  be  utilized  for  construction;  restora- 
tion of  such  space;  moving  Government 
agencies  to  such  space  or  completed 
buildings;  furnishings  and  equipment;"; 
on  page  11.  line  2.  after  the  word  "pro- 
jects", to  strike  out  •$38,000,000  '  and  in- 
.sert  •'$39.915.000 '.  and  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  '•appropriation  '  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  during 
the  current  fi.scal  year  for  preparation  of 
drawings  and  sijeciflcations,  acquisition 
of  sites,  design,  planning,  construction, 
or  in  any  other  manner  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  Federal  office  build- 
ing No.  7  on  square  167  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (project  No.  3-DC  05.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  prospectus 
submitted  July  13.  1956)"  and  insert 
'Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$130,000  of  such  funds  may  be  deposited 
to  the  Administrative  Operations  Fund 
in  addition  to  the  amount  included  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  that  purpose. '' 

Under  the  subhead  ••Construction, 
Public  Buildings  Projects."  on  page  12, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to  strike  out 
••$177,255,000"  and  insert  ••$196.566.000'. 
and  in  line  3.  after  the  word  "expended', 
to  strike  out  •'of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $700,000  shall  be  available  for 
site  and  construction  costs  for  the  proj- 
ect at  Milledgeville.  Georgia". 

Under  the  subhead  •'Payments.  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contracts."  on  page 
12.  line  10.  after  the  figures  "$310,900", 
to  strike  out  'Provided.  That  hereafter 
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no  part  of  any  funds  In  this  or  any  other 
act  shall  be  used  for  payment  for  sites, 
planning  or  construction  of  any  build- 
ings by  lease-purchas;  contracts  except 
buildings  used  solely  lor  ix>st  office  pur- 
poses" and  insert  "Pr  wided.  That  here- 
after, except  for  prol'Cts  located  at  At- 
lanta. Ga.;  Rock  Isjind.  111.;  Council 
BlufTs.  Iowa:  Kansas  City.  Kans.;  Bur- 
lington. Iowa:  Albuqu<  rque.  N  Mox.:  and 
Sacramento.  Calif  .  nc  part  of  any  funds 
in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
for  payment  for  sites  planning,  or  con- 
struction of  any  builcings  by  lease-pur- 
chase contracts:  Proiided  further.  That 
llie  Administrator  ol  General  Services 
may  enter  into  a  10-yi  ar  contract  for  the 
project  at  Sacrament(.  Calif.,  durini^  tlie 
fiscal  year  191:9.  for  which  the  annual 
payment  for  amortiiation  of  principal 
and  interest  thereon  shall  not  exceed 
$1.250  000," 
At  the  top  of  page  ir.  to  insert: 

CONSTFTTmON.  T7NITFD  STATIS  COURT  OF  CLMMS 
AND  FtDtRAL  orFlCE  BUU-DING,  WASHINGTON, 
D    C. 

For  expenf^es  neceos.Ty  for  preparation  of 
plans  and  specilicatlci.s  for  a  building  in 
WashinRton.  D.  C  .  for  use  of  tJie  United 
States  Court  of  Claiina  and  a!i;encles  of  the 
executive  branch  of  tie  Government,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  May  25.  l!)2e.  as  amended  (40 
U.  8  C.  341).  •1.200.000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  13.  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

CONSTKUCTION,    UNITED    f  TATK9    MISSION    BUILD- 
INO.  NtW  YORK.  N.  Y 

For  construction  of  a  jullding  In  New  York. 
N,  Y..  for  use  as  the  headquiiftcrs  of  the 
United  States  Mission  tj  the  United  Nations. 
pursuant  to  the  prov  slons  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  May  25.  1P26.  as  amended 
(40  U  S  C  341).  il.QVfi.OOO.  to  remain  iivail- 
able  until  exi)ended. 

Under  the  subherd  "Operating  Ex- 
penses. Federal  Supp"y  Service",  on  page 
13.  line  24.  after  thi?  word  "travel",  to 
strike  out  "$3,360,000"  and  insert 
••$3,560,000".  and  on  page  14.  line  1.  after 
the  word  "That"',  to  insert  '•not". 

Under  the  subhead  ••Expenses.  Supply 
Distribution",  on  pa  'e  14.  line  17.  after 
the  word  "exceed  ".  to  strike  out 
•■$120. 000"  and  inser:  ••$145,000".  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "travel", 
to  strike  out  "$18.:65.000"  and  insert 
'•$19,:365.000". 

On  page  14.  after  line  18.  to  insert: 
cr.^'ER,^L  svpplt  fund 

To  Increase  the  general  supply  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  I'roperty  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5 
U  .S  C  630g) .  $12,500,'X)0,  to  be  Immediately 
available. 

Under  the  subhead  "Operating  Ex- 
pen.ses. National  Archives  and  Records 
Service",  on  page  15,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  Insert  "$59,000",  and  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  '•travel",  to  strike  out  "$7,293,- 
000  '  and  in.sert  "$7,615,000  ". 

Under  the  subhead  •'Operating  Ex- 
pen.ses, Transportation  and  Public 
Utilities  Service."  on  page  15,  line  11. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
'  $60000"  and  insert  "$65,500".  and  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  ••individuals",  to 
strike  out  ••$1,803,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,900,000". 


<b)  ) "',  to  insert 
available  until 

'Administrative 


Under  the  subhead  "Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials,"  on  page  15,  after  line 
15.  to  strike  out: 

Funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  1946.  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  fur 

And  insert: 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  oQt  the 
provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
M.  ■  lals  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  £3,  1943. 
Inc.aing. 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$3,324,000"  and  insert  •$3.- 
400.000";  on  page  16.  line  1.  after  the 
word  -exceed"",  to  strike  out  "$86,000  ' 
and  insert  "$106,000",  and  in  line  8. 
after  "O  U,  S,  C,  1704 
"$80,500,000,  to  remain 
expended". 

Under  the  subhead 
Operations  Fund,"  on  page  17,  line  11. 
after  the  v,ord  "exceed"  to  strike  out 
"$10,700,000"  and  insert  "$11,386,000", 
and  in  line  12.  after  the  word  •'exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$170,000"  and  insert 
"$198,000". 

Under  the  hep.ding  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency — OiUce  of  the 
Administrator — Salaries  and  Expenses', 
on  page  19,  line  9.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '"$400,000"  and  insert 
"$450  000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  strike  out  •$8  OOO.COO"  and  insert 
"$8,750,000".  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "Provided",  to  strike  out  "That 
of  the  foregoing  amount  $6,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses 
of  urban  renewal  programs:  Provided 
further." 

Under  the  subhead  "Urban  Planning 
Grants",  on  page  20,  line  10.  after  the 
word  "amended",  to  strike  out  "$3,000,- 
000'"  and  insert  "•$3. 500. 000'. 

On  page  20,  after  line  11.  to  insert: 

FARM    HOUSING    RESEARCH 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  603 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  for  farm  housing 
research  to  be  conducted  by  land-grant  col- 
leges through  prants  for  research,  study, 
and  analysis,  $100,000. 

Under  the  heading  "Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses"', on  page  21,  line  18,  after  the 
word  'exceed  ",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  •$200"  and  insert 
"$400",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "exceed"',  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "•twenty-seven" 
and  insert  •thirty-seven";  in  line  20. 
after  the  word  •'exceed",  to  strike  out 
•$1,200,000"  and  insert  "$1,250,000"";  in 
line  21.  after  the  word  "travel",  to  strike 
out  ••$16,750,000"'  and  insert  "$17,250.- 
000"";  in  line  22.  after  the  word  '"which", 
to  insert  '•(a  i  ".  and  at  the  top  of  page  22. 
to  insert  "(b)  $225,000  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
defense  mobilization  functions  as  may  be 
delegated  pursuant  to  law". 

Under  the  heading  "National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Aeronautics — Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  on  page  22,  line  12. 
after  the  word  '"exceed",  to  strike  out 
••$500.000"  and  insert  "$1,500,000'";  in  line 
13.  after  the  word  "'exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$402,500"'  and  insert  "$422,500";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "aircraft",  to  strike 
out  'purchase  of  fourteen  passenger  mo- 


tor vehicles  for  replacement  only"  and 
in.sert  •purchase  of  sixteen  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  wliich  fourteen  shall 
be  for  replacement  only",  and  in  line 
22.  after  "5  U.  S,  C,  55a  >  ',  to  strike 
out  ••$78,100,000""  and  insert  "$80,100,- 
000  '. 

Under  the  subhead  "Construction  and 
Equipment",  on  page  22.  line  25.  after  the 
word  •Committee"",  to  strike  out  "S23,- 
000.000"  and  in.-^ert  •$26,220,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  23.  to  strike  out: 
N.^TioNAi.  CAPriAL  Housing  AtrrHoRrrT 

OPFRATION     AND     MAINTENANCE     OF     PROPERTIES 

For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties  under  title  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act.  $38,000:  Pro- 
tided.  That  all  receipts  derived  from  sales, 
leases,  or  other  sources  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  monthly: 
Provided  further.  That  so  long  as  funds  are 
available  from  appropriations  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  tlie  provisions  of  section  507 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1930  (Public  Law  475 
81st  Cong.),  shall  not  be  effective. 

Under  the  heading  'National  Science 
Foundation — Salaries  and  Expenses",  on 
page  23,  line  20.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$275,000  '  and  insert  '•$3'25.- 
000  ' :  in  line  23.  after  the  word  ••services', 
to  strike  out  •■$115,000,000"  and  insert 
"$140.000. OCO";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  insert  "of  which  $1,890.- 
000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  construction  of  a  secondary 
road  to  the  Optical  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory on  Kitt  Peak  in  Arizona";  and  on 
page  24.  line  3.  after  the  amendment  just 
stated,  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  foregoing  amount  not 
less  than  $30,250,000  sliall  be  available 
for  tuition,  grants,  and  allowances  in 
connection  with  a  program  of  sui^ple- 
mentary  training  for  high-school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers". 

Under  the  heading  ••Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission — Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", on  page  24.  line  20.  after  the 
word  ••exceed ',  to  strike  out  ^'$230. 000" 
and  insert  ••$260,000"',  and  in  line  24. 
after  '•(S  U.  S.  C.  55a'".  to  strike  out 
"$6,800,000""  and  insert  "$7,100,000  ". 

Under  the  heading  '•Selective  Service 
System — Salaries  and  Expenses'",  on 
page  25.  line  13,  after  the  word  •Pro- 
vided", to  strike  out  "That  of  the  fore- 
going amount  $20,196,000  sliall  be 
available  for  registration,  classification, 
and  induction  activities  of  local  boards: 
Provided  further." 

Under  the  heading  "Veterans  Admin- 
istration— General  Operating  Expenses", 
on  paee  26,  line  11,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "purchase  of  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  replacement  only  at  not 
to  exceed  $4,000;",  and  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "employees",  to  strike  out 
"$147.500.000"'  and  insert  "$149,582,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Medical  Adminis- 
tration and  Miscellaneous  Operating  Ex- 
penses", on  page  27,  line  11,  after  the 
word  "periodicals",  to  strike  out  "$21.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$28,281,000",  and  in 
line  12.  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike 
out  "$10,344,000"  and  insert  "$17,144,- 
000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Inpatient  Care", 
on  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
to  strike  out  "$715,465,000"  and  insert 
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••$717  267.C00":  in  line  20.  after  th? 
word  "Of.  to  strike  out  "140.800"  and 
Insert  "139,630'.  and  in  line  25.  after 
the  word  "treatment '.  to  insert  a  colon 
and  -Provided  further.  That  reim- 
bursements received  from  non-Pcd.nal 
sources  for  care  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients provided  by  this  appropriation 
shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Trea-sury.  and  payments 
from  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  such  care  and 
treatment  may  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  to  this  appro- 
priation, as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned." 

Under  the  subhead  "Outpatient  Care", 
on  page  29,  Une  14.  after  the  word  "cm- 
plovees",  to  strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and 
insert  "$75,798,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Maintenance  and 
Operation  of  Supply  Depots",  on  pape 
29  line  20,  after  the  word  "employees", 
to  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert 
••$2,110,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Grants  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines",  on  pape  31. 
line  21.  after  "<50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1991- 
1996 >,"  to  insert  "or.  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  H.  R.  6908.  Eifrhty-fifth  Con- 
Rress.  in  accordance  with  part  D  of  title 
V  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Acts  of 
1957."  and  on  paoie  32,  at  the  besinninK 
of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
in.sert  "$1,250,000'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Constitution  of 
Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Facilities '.  on 
page  32.  line  10.  after  "(71  Stat.  141  •  ',  to 
strike  out  $19,145,000"  and  insert  '$19,- 
445000'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Administrative 
Provisions",  on  pase  33.  line  19.  after 
the  word  "unless"  to  insert  "advance 
payment  or",  and  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "appropriation"  to  insert  "or  to 
miscellaneous  receipts,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law". 

Under  the  heading  "Title  II— Corpora- 
tion.s — Limitation  on  Administrative  Ex- 
penses, Federal  Facilities  Corporation  ", 
on  page  40.  line  8.  after  the  word  "ex- 
reed"  to  strike  out  '•$25,000"  and  insert 
••$40,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Limitation  on 
Administrative  Expenses.  Recon:;truction 
Finance  Corporat'on  Liquidation  Fund," 
on  page  40.  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed ",  to  strike  out  •$42,500  '  and  insert 
••$51,000". 

Under  the  heading  "Housin.?  and  Home 
Finance  Agency — Limitation  on  Admin- 
istrative Expenses,  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, Public  Facility  Loans",  on  page 
42,  line  9,  after  the  word  •exceed",  to 
strike  out  *$400,000"  and  insert  "$525.- 
000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Limitation  on  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,  Office  of  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator, Revolving  Fund  (Liquidat- 
ing Programs  I  ".  en  pa.ge  43.  line  1.  after 
the  word  •"of",  where  it  appears  the  fast 
time,  to  strike  out  •'costs  of  services  per- 
formed on  a  contiact  or  fee  basis  in  con- 
nection with  termination  of  contracts" 
and  in-^ert  "expenses  necessary  in  the 
case  of  defaulted  obligations  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government". 

Under  the  subhead  •Limitation  on  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association",  un  page  44,  line 


14.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
•■$125,000'  and  insert  "$150,000". 

Under  the  juLhead  "Limitation  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  NonadminisLrative  Ex- 
penses, Public  Housing  Administration", 
on  page  46,  line  14.  after  the  word  •ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,800,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,122,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  independent  ofTues  appropriation 
bill  for  1959.  funds  are  included  for  17 
independent  agencies. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  is  $6,137,248,900.  which  is  a 
decrease  of  $412,672,000  from  the  Hou.'rC 
version  of  tlie  bill,  and  an  increase  of 
$210,188,400  over  the  estimates. 

The  net  decrease  from  the  Hour^  bill 
results  from  increases  totaling  $176  366,- 
GOO  and  decreases  totaling  $589,038,000. 

In  recommending  the  deletion  of  the 
payment  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  of  $5G9  million,  the 
committee  has  requested  definite  recom- 
mendations from  the  administration  for 
keeping  the  fund  current  and  for  pro- 
viding on  a  sound  basis  for  the  future 
liabilities  of  the  Government  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  committee  also  recom- 
mended the  deletion  of  the  language 
which  would  require  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  increased  costs  of  annuity 
benefits  before  such  increased  benefits 
could  be  paid. 

The  committee  has  agreed  with  other 
increases  over  the  estimates,  for  repair 
and  improvement,  sites  and  expenses  and 
construction  of  public  buildings,  for  in- 
patient care  and  construction  of  Veterans 
hospitals.  The  committee  has  added 
further  amounts  over  the  estimates  in 
those  same  field.s.  and  has  recommended 
funds  for  starting  an  up-grading  pro- 
gram of  stockpile  materials,  for  expand- 
ing medical  research  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  continuation  of 
farm  housing  research. 

On  the  issue  of  lease-purchase  con- 
tracts, the  committee  recommends  direct 
appropriations  for  68  projects  which  can 
be  put  under  construction  during  1959, 
and  recommends  discontinuance  of  pur- 
chase contracts  except  for  tho.se  now  un- 
der construction  and  authorization  for  a 
10-year  contract  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 
That  was  a  very  unusual  case.  The  city 
of  Sacramento  had  already  sold  its  bonds 
and  obligated  itself  in  large  amount. 

Construction  is  alro  recommended  of 
the  United  States  Mission  Building  in 
New  York  and  Federal  OfTice  Building  No. 
6  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
planning  funds  for  Federal  OfTice  Build- 
ing No.  7  in  the  Di-^trict  of  Columbia. 

Building  No.  6  is  the  gcner?.l  ofTic? 
building  to  be  constructed  in  southwest 
Washington.  Building  No.  7  is  the  so- 
called  Jackson  Square  project,  to  be 
located  near  the  White  Hou.se. 

Consolidation  of  delegated  functions 
for  civil  defense  activities  is  included  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration.  Similar  con- 
solidation of  dcler-ated  functions  for  mo- 
bilization activities  is  to  be  considered 
next  year  under  the  general  Government 
matters  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  I 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  and  discussed 
the  need  for  the  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  veterans  ho'^pital  center  at 
Port  Harrison,  Mont. 

Fort  Harri-son  is  an  excellent  hospital 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  records  in  serv- 
ing the  veterans  of  this  country.  How- 
ever, the  hojpital  is  sorely  in  need  of 
modernization  and  new  facilities.  Fur 
the  past  25  years  Montana's  Congression- 
al delegations  have  been  working  clo.sely 
with  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  in  attempting  to  get  these 
facilities  improved.  Until  our  efforts 
were  joined  with  tho.'^e  of  the  distin- 
guished chaii  man  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Comm.iter,  Mr.  Teague,  we  were 
unable  to  convince  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  tliey  should  schedule 
a  survey  of  Fort  Harrisons  needs  prior 
to  1962.  With  Mr.  Te.«lCUes  able  assist- 
ance we  have  now  been  advised  that  the 
survey  has  been  rescheduled  for  fiscal 
year  1959. 

My  purpcse  In  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was  to 
ask  for  modernization  funds  at  this  tune 
because  of  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
con.'^truction  funds.  $105  million.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  report  on  H.  R.  11574 
would  have  included  languare  expressing 
the  committees  approval  of  this  earlier 
date  for  the  survey;  in  fact,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  report  would  recommend  that 
the  survey  team  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Har- 
rison this  fall  or  very  early  in  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

My  Montana  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator,  Mr.  Ml:RR.^v.  and  Representa- 
tives Lee  Metc.alk  and  LeRoy  Anderson. 
felt  that  Congressional  recognition  of 
this  need  at  Fort  HarrLson  would  be  an 
additional  assurance  that  the  moderni- 
zation of  this  VA  center  would  be  under- 
taken at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Office  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
express  the  views  of  the  committee  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNl^SON.  I  appreciate  the 
interest  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and.  of  cour.se.  that  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray  I. 
who  has  had  a  great  interest  in  this 
project.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Recoi;d.  so  it  will  be  clear,  the  state- 
ments appearing  on  page  440  of  tlie  hear- 
inrrs  on  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill.  The  S.^nator  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  DiRKsrNj  was  acting  as  chair- 
man at  the  time. 

.Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Whlttler.  Senator 
Mansfieid  appeared  before  the  committee 
earlier  today  with  respect  to  renovation  of 
the  ho."-pltal  at  Fort  Harrison.  Mont.  Is  there 
something  you  or  one  of  your  associates 
would  want  to  Eay  for  the  record  on  that? 
Mr.  W'liiTTiER.  Weil.  In  general,  let  me  sug- 
gc-";l  that  we  do  have  a  rather  large  hospital 
modernization  and  conatructlon  program.  I 
think  this  fiscal  year  we  will  expend  some 
tC5  miUlan  In  ccnitrucllon  and  modcrnlza- 
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tlon.  and  next  year  at  least  $50  million  and 
probably  more.  This  Is  more  than  has  been 
spent  in  any  recent  year. 

Fort  Harrison  Is  a  very  old  hospital,  I  think 
about  1885,  an  old  cantonment  type. 

Dr.  MiDDLLTON.  A  cavalry  post  at  one  time. 

Mr.  WiiiTTUR.  I  do  know  we  have  made 
some  repairs,  but  no  total  modernization  is 
Immediately  in  the  offing.     Am  I  correct? 

Dr.  MiDDLETON.  There  Is  an  onslte  review 
scheduled  for  SciAember  ol  this  year. 

I  may  point  out  to  the  Senators  from 
Montana  that  September  is  not  the  cor- 
rect date.  As  I  understand  from  tlie 
Veterans'  Administration,  a  review  is  be- 
ing made  now.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  going  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  which  will  include  this  matter  in 
the  modernization  plan.  Funds  could 
be  included  for  the  work  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  but.  if  not. 
they  surely  would  be  included  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospi;.al  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     I 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL. 
the    adniini.'itration    was    pushing 
matter  forward  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusclts  is  correct.  Althouf;h  Mr. 
Whittier  said  a  review  was  scheduled  for 
September,  it  was  moved  up  ahead  of 
schedule.  I  understand  that  is  be.ng 
done  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  possibility 
Ls  that  a  site  survey  will  be  made  at  Fort 
Harrison  at  least  by  September  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washinpton.  and  to 
say  to  him.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
senior  colleague  IMr.  Murray  1,  who  has 
been  the  leader  in  the  fight  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  the  Senate  to  get  some- 
thing done  about  Fort  Harrison,  that 
this  is  the  first  encouraging  sign  we 
have  had. 

I  think  that  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  has  been  due  to 
the  personal  interest  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Representative 
Teacue.  as  well  as  the  peisonal  interest 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
IMr.  MagnusonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (  Mr.  Dirksen  1 .  who  showed  him- 
self to  be  very  reasonable  in  this  matter 
and  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Whittier  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  survey  at  Fort  Harrison  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  pre.<^ent  time,  or 
that  it  will  be  at  most  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore it  is  undertaken,  according  to  Mr. 
Whittier. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
come  forward  with 
Congress  adjourns. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Record  and  act  accordingly,  because 
I  should  like  to  see  somethini:;  done  with 
reference  to  this  worthwhile  veterans' 
facility. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.    POTTER.     I    wish    to    commend 

the    chairman    for    the    vision    he    has 

.shown  in  providing  additional  funds  for 

the  research  proinam  of  the  Veterans' 
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Administration,  which  has  been  in 
pro'^ress  for  2  or  3  years.  The  results 
from  the  research  which  has  already 
taken  place  are  very  worthwhile.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  this  is 
probably  the  only  pro', ram  in  the  world 
in  connection  with  which  records  of  men 
in  hospitals  in  every  section  of  the 
country  are  kept  for  purposes  of  re- 
search. Such  records  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  all  types  of  research.  The  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration is  coordinated  very  closely 
with  the  research  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  hope  that  in  conference  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  go  along  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  very 
active  for  many  reasons  with  respect  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
research.  He  has  been  active  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  in  addition  to  humanitar- 
ian reasons.  I  know  of  no  one  who  lias 
done  more  for  the  unfortunate  veterans 
who  have  suffered  wounds  similar  to 
those  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
than  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Senator  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

We  started  the  program  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  In  a  previous  year  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  all  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee joined  in  the  effort  to  have 
$10  million  added  to  the  appropriation 
bill  then  pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Hou.se  accepted  that  action, 
and  a  great  research  program  was 
started.  I  think  it  will  pay  off  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  sure  it  will. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  .said  we  were  taking  action  hap- 
hazardly. Our  action  will  result  in  the 
saving  of  money,  while  the  program  will 
relieve  misery  and  save  lives  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  know  the  Senator 
will  concur  in  the  statement  that  when 
the  Veterans'  Administration  testified 
before  the  committee  as  to  the  program 
now  underway  we  were  all  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  type  of  leadership  evi- 
denced in  the  research  projects  the  Sen- 
ator mentions.  These  projects  will  pay 
great  dividends  in  dollars  and  cents,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  humanitarian 
aspects. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  will  reduce 
misery  and  alleviate  human  suffering. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en  blcc. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman.  I  have  two  amendments  to  of- 
fer. I  have  discussed  the  amendments 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Dirksen  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  IMr.  Saltonstall].  The 
amendments  will  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  committee  stated  in  the  report. 

The  committee  recommended  $14,750.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  Federal  Office 
Building  No.  6  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. Inadvertently  the  amount  was  in- 
cluded in  the  item  for  construction  of 
public  buildings  projects  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  do  not  want  that 
to  happen,  .so  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  item  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  and  to  make  it  a  separate 
item. 

The  change  can  be  accomplished  on 
page  12,  line  2.  by  striking  out  "$196,- 
566.000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$181,816,000." 

I  offer  the  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12.  line  2. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '$196,566,000  " 
and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "$181.816.000'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  .second  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12,  after 
line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION.   FEDFRAL   OFFICE  BUILDING  NO     6 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

For  construction  of  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing No.  6  in  'V\'a6hington.  D.  C.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  May  25.  1926,  as  amended  (40  U.  S.  C. 
341).  $14,750,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pa?e  12.  line  14. 
it  is  proporjed  to  strike  out  after  the  word 
"purposes"  down  to  and  including  line  24, 
and  insert  the  following : 

Proiiilrd,  That  hereafter,  except  for  proj- 
ects located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rock  Island.  111.; 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa;  Kansas  City.  Kans.; 
Builington.  Iowa:  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  : 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  B-unswlck.  Ga  :  Sedan, 
Kans.:  Jonesboro.  La.:  Lake  Charles.  La  ;  Red- 
wood Falls.  Minn.:  Biloxi.  Miss.:  Greenville, 
Miss.;  Laurel.  Miss  :  Omaha.  Nebr  ;  Durham, 
N.  H  :  M.uining,  S.  C;  Sisseton.  S.  Dak.; 
Klng.siK)rt,  Tenn.;  Gainesville.  Tex.;  McKin- 
ney,  Tex  :  Huntlnpton.  W.  Va.:  Green  Bay, 
■V\'ls.;  Marshfteld.  Mo.;  Terrell.  Tex.;  Mount 
Hope.  'W.  Va.:  Benton.  Ill  :  Burlington.  Vt.: 
no  part  of  any  funds  In  this  or  any  other  act 
shall  be  used  for  payment  for  sites,  planninj?. 
or  construction  of  any  buildings  by  lease- 
purchase  contracts:  Provided,  Jurilier,  That 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  may 
enter  Into  a  10-year  contract  for  the  project 
at  Sacramento.  Calif.,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  for  which  the  annual  payment  for 
amortization  of  principal  and  Interest  there- 
on shall  not  exceed  $1,250,600. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  WL,.';  to  effect  a  transition 
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from  the  lease-purchase  proprram  to  di- 
rect appropriation  of  funds  for  Federal 
buildinps.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration had  previously  entered  into 
contracts  for  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  buildings,  and  had  legal  authority 
to  do  so.  The  Lease-Purchase  Contract 
Act.  however,  has  expired. 

The  House  of  Representatives  made  a 
special  point  and  rather  insisted,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  hearings,  that  House 
Members  much  preferred  the  direct  ap- 
propriation procedure  for  the  public 
buildincs  prouram. 

In  trying  to  work  out  the  transition. 
the  Senate  committee  finally  recom- 
mended, although  my  views  were  con- 
trary, that  we  concur  with  the  House  so 
far  as  direct  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram were  concerned.  We  were  pre- 
sented with  a  difficulty,  however.  We 
forgot  to  emphasize  that  the  General 
Services  Admmistration  had  entered  into 
contracts  with  financial  institutions, 
such  as  insurance  companies,  for  22 
projects. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  we  have  made 
exception  for  only  7  projects,  rather  than 
29  projects.  This  would  mean  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion, by  the  fiat  of  the  legislative  branch, 
of  breaching  the  contracts  and  subject- 
ing the  Government  to  possible  damage 
suits,  including  a  possible  potential  claim 
for  the  entire  profit  In  the  deal,  which 
might  run  over  a  period  of  10  or  20  years. 
I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  find  himself  in  a  position  to 
sign  a  bill  of  that  kind,  if  by  his  sig- 
nature he  were  dt'finitely  to  be  project- 
ing the  Government  into  a  posture  of 
breaching  existing  contracts  made  in 
good  faith  by  an  executive  agency  with 
legal  authority  to  do  so. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  proposes 
language  which  was  submitted  by  the 
subcommittee,  to  expand  the  7  projects 
and  include  in  the  entirety  29  projects. 
The  difference  would  be  a  little  more 
than  $29  million  in  the  overall  amount 
for  direct  appropriation,  and  that 
amount  can  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  for  direct  appropriation  In  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  will  make  the  pro- 
gram workable.  The  amendment  will 
save  the  Government  whole  and  harm- 
less against  any  possible  suits  under  the 
contracts,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
make  it  possible  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  construction  contracts  which 
have  already  been  entered  into  by  the 
General  Sei'vices  Administration. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
opposing  the  ending  of  the  lease-pur- 
chase formula.  However,  we  were  de- 
feated. It  was  obviously  the  desire  of 
the  full  committee  to  go  ahead  tinder  the 
new  formula  of  direct  appropriations. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  make  such  a  pro- 
gram possible  by  continuing  the  lease- 
purchase  arrangement  in  respect  to  con- 
tracts already  made  for  projects  the  con- 


struction of  which  has  been  started. 
With  that  exception,  the  number  of 
buildings  which  have  been  authorized 
will  proceed  by  direct  appropriation. 

As  stated,  I  was  opposed  to  the  chanje 
in  principU  but  it  was  adopted.  I  think 
the  amendment  represents  a  very  rea- 
sonable compromise  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  very 
atfable  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  is  quite  agreeable  to  the 
amendment. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  say  the  chair- 
man has  always  been  very  fair  and  en- 
tirely impartial  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  subcommittee.  I  feel,  as 
ranking  member,  I  should  express  our 
gratilud?  and  appreciation  for  his  atti- 
tude, I  also  wish  to  throw  a  special 
bouquet  to  our  very  capable  and  able 
clerk.  Mr.  Earl  W.  Cooper. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  both 
Senators  from  California  are  grateful  for 
th°  fact  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, apparently  unanimously,  saw  fit 
to  permit  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  lease-purchase  contract,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  that  the  city,  with 
Federal  Government  approval,  had  gone 
forward  with  the  sale  of  bonds  to  ac- 
cumulate the  moneys  by  which  the 
lease-purchase  project  might  come  into 
being.  We  are  both  most  grateful  for 
the  action  of  the  committee,  by  reason 
of  those  unique  circumstances. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  merely 
for  the  Record.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  now  offered  in  no  sense 
touches  the  special  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  dealt  generously,  and.  in 
my  Judgment,  honorably,  with  the  city 
of  Sacramento.  As  a  part  of  the  Record, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  April  25,  1958.  addressed  to 
the  distingui.'hed  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MacnusonI  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  under 
date  of  June  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

United  States  Senate. 

Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Aftairs. 

April  25.  1958. 
The    Honorable    Warren    G.    Macnuson, 
Chairman.    Independent    Offices    Ap- 
propriation   Subcommittee,    Appro- 
priation'* Committee,  United  States 
Senate.    Wasliuigton.   D.   C. 
Dear    Senator    Magni-son:     During    your 
con.slcleratloti     of     the     Indepciideiit     Ollices 
Appropriation    bill    for    1959,    I    direct    your 
attention   to    a    problem    Involving    tiie   city 
and  county  of  Sacramento.  Calif. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento  has  been  developing  as  a  unit, 
project  area  No.  2-A,  wnlch  they  plan  to 
complete  by  1962.  In  large  part,  the  financ- 
ing of  the  urban  renew  il  und  redevelopment 
portion  of   the   project   in  covered   by  a  loan 


and  grant   contract  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Included  In  the  project  Is  a  Federal  office 
building,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  terms  of  the 
Pulllc  Building  I'urthase  Contract  Act  of 
1951.  for  a  2;s-year  contract.  To  finance 
this  Federal  otHce  building,  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  be- 
ginning In  1956,  sold  bonds  In  the  amount 
of  $2  million,  and  pledged  exclusively  to 
tlie  payment  of  Interest  and  principal  on 
these  ijonds  all  taxes  hereafter  collected  in 
the  project  area  by  the  county  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  city  of  Sacramento,  and  every 
other  taxing  agency,  on  any  increase  In  the 
assessed  valuation  In  the  area  over  that 
shown  by  the  assessment  rolls  for  the  base 
year  of  1055-56.  I  understand  the  statutory 
procedure  luider  wlilch  this  la  done  Is 
luuque  to  the  State  of  California,  and  thu3 
fur  has  been  exercised  only  by  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  Rrl«!es  in 
connection  with  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H  R.  11574). 
As  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House,  a  direct  appropriation  of  $117,255,000 
Is  added  for  the  construction  of  66  of  the 
public  buildings  projecu  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  Committees, 
and  a  proviso  prohibits  payment  on  lease 
purchase  contracts  except  for  buildings  used 
solely  for  post  office  purposes.  The  Federal 
office  building  for  Sacramento  is  Included 
m  tills  Item  at  a  cost  of  $10,020,000  in  direct 
appropriations. 

I  realize  that  Is  a  matter  for  decision  by 
your  committee,  whether,  in  each  Instance 
to  construct  Federal  buildings  by  direct  ap- 
propriation as  opposed  to  lease -purchase 
contracts.  But  should  you  decide  to  concur 
In  the  direct-appropriation  method,  then 
the  bonds  sold  by  the  redevelopment 
agency  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  would  be 
without  the  proposed  tax  revenue,  estimated 
at  $122,000  annually,  with  which  to  make 
tlie  payments  on  principal  and  Interest.  On 
this  equitable  basis.  I  believe  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  ought 
to  be  considered,  and  that  that  community 
be  permitted  the  lease-purchase  procedure 
which  It  undertook  In  good  f.ilth  to  carry 
oat. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
Informed  me  that  this  Is  the  only  Instance 
In  which  procurement  of  a  site  from  a  local, 
public  redevelopment  agency  was  proposed. 
Tills  Is  the  only  Instance  where  the  local 
redevelopment  agency  has  actually  Sf^ld 
bonds  to  the  public  under  the  circumstances 
outlined  In  this  letter. 

In  view  of  the  commitments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  redevelopment  agency  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  In  reliance  on  the 
approval  of  the  project  by  the  Gen?ral 
Services  Administration,  and  the  approval 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  it  Is  urgently  requested  that 
your  committee  permit  this  project  to  con- 
tinue under  the  purcliase  contract  arrange- 
ments contemplated  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954. 
Sincerely, 
_  Thomas  H.  Kvchel. 

United  States  Senator. 

Sacramento,  Calif..  June  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.   Kuchel, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D  C: 
As  you  know  from  our  prevloiis  expressions 
of  concern  with  respect  to  this  matter.  It 
had  been  our  hope  that  the  Sacramento 
Federal  Office  Building  and  Courthouse 
could  have  proceeded  under  the  25-year  lease- 
purcha.se  method  as  contemplated  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  past  2  years. 
It  was  In  anticipation  of  such  a  method  of 
construction  and  purchase  that  the  Sacra- 
mento redevelopment  bond  Issue  was  floated 
and  sold  to  the  public  In  1956.    Your  consist- 
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ent  support  for  the  lease-purchase  construc- 
tion of  this  Important  Sacramento  building 
and  the  earnest  support  of  your  colleagues 
therefore  is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us.  I 
understand  now  that  Congressional  apprcjval 
for  the  full  25-year  period  of  lease-purchase 
acquisition  Is  highly  Improbable  but  that 
through  the  representations  and  through 
tlie  pursuit  of  our  interests  by  you  and  your 
colleagues  It  may  now  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  10-year  lease-purchapc  program  for  the 
Sacramento  building  'Ihis  possible  alterna- 
tive procedure  has  been  discussed  with  the 
members  of  this  redevelopment  agency,  with 
other  concerned  public  officials  In  .Sacramen- 
U),  and  w'lth  our  financial  consultants.  While 
we  would  of  course  have  to  serve  the  25-ycar 
arrangeihent,  nevertheless.  It  Is  our  studied 
conclusion  that  we  unequivocally  endorse 
and  support  this  alternative  arrangements 
of  the  Senate  Committee  and  urge  that  you 
in  turn  express  your  support  and  endorse- 
ment to  the  various  Memijers  of  the  Senate 
concerned.  Thank  you  for  your  c  )ntlnued 
diligent  support  of  our  public  objectives  In 
ihU  important  field. 

Fred  W.   Re-.d, 
Cha-.rman.    Redevelopment    Agcency 
of  the  City  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distint,'uished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia says  under.scores  how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  Congress  to  try  to  effectuate 
transition  from  one  type  of  program  to 
another  without  knowinq  in  every  In- 
stance what  the  effects  and  implications 
are  to  be. 

In  this  particular  case  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento had  aheady  i.ssued  its  bonds. 
They  cannot  be  returned.  Interest  con- 
tinues on  the  bonds.  The  city  of  Sacra- 
mento would  have  found  itself  in  a  very 
hopeless  position  if  this  situation  had 
not  been  cured;  but  it  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  languai^e  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  lUinoLs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
very  kind  remarks.  I  wish  to  add  my 
tribute  to  our  very  efficient  clerk,  Mr. 
Cooper,  for  his  work  on  a  very  compli- 
cated and  involved  bill,  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  lime  and  effort. 

At  the  appropriate  point  I  .shall  offer 
an  amendment  on  page  12.  line  2.  to 
strike  out  $181,816,000  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $152,810,000.  which  would  take 
care  of  the  pui  poses  of  tiie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpo.'^e  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  is  merely 
to  compensate  the  direct  appropriation 
by  reducing  it  in  the  amount  which  will 
be  provided  by  lease-purchase  funds. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  offering  a  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered separately,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  now  pending.  It  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  direct  appropri- 
ation by  roughly  $29  1  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DirksenI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  on  page  12.  line  2.  to 
strike  out  •$181,816,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  tliereol    $152, 810,000.' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  vote  by  which  the  pre- 
vious amendment  on  page  12,  line  2.  was 
agreed  to,  will  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  offer  my  amendment,  on  page  12, 
hne  2,  to  strike  out  •$181,816,000"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  tliereof  ••$152,810,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  these  remarks  particularly  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Mas.';achusetts  IMr. 
.SALTONSTALL  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young  I,  who  ai'e  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

As  shown  by  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  larjie  quantities  of  chrome  ore  stock- 
piled in  various  places  in  the  West,  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  New  York.  There  is 
an  opportunity  to  convert  the,se  ores  into 
a  material  usable  by  industry. 

To  bcfein  the  progi-am  the  committee 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $10.5 
million.  The  time  to  convert  such  ores 
is  when  the  plant  capacity,  manpower, 
and  electric  power  are  available. 

In  the  report,  on  page  8.  under  the 
heading  "Strategical  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials." the  committee  said: 

The  committee  Is  also  advised  that  there 
arc  materials  In  the  stockpile  of  subspeci- 
fication  grade  wliicli  should  be  upgraded  for 
use  as  specification  grade  material,  and  fur- 
thermore, that  there  are  mnterlals  of  speci- 
fication grade  which  perhajss  should  be  up- 
graded to  anoilier  form. 

When  we  speak  of  "specification 
grade"  in  the  committee  report,  we  are 
speaking  of  commercial  specification 
grade.  There  might  be  room  for  some 
misinterpretation.  The  committee  re- 
fers to  usability  in  the  commercial  mar- 
get.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  In  that 
particular  case  the  committee  means 
commercial  specification  grades  which 
are  usable  in  regular  industry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  had  known  about 
this  part  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation bill,  but  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mon- 
tana manganese  plant,  at  Butte,  Mont., 
has  on  hand  in  the  stockpile  something 
on  the  order  of  a  $9  million  investment 
by  the  Government.  Unfortunately,  one 
of  the  attributes  of  manganese  is  that  if 
it  remains  in  the  stockpile,  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  it  deteriorates. 

I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Gordon  Gray's 
agency,  the  Office  of  E>efense  Mobiliza- 
tion, to  spend  the  necessary  funds  to 
beneficiate  this  manganese.  So  far  I 
have  achieved  no  success.  Would  it  be 
possible,  in  view  of  the  statement  in  the 
report,  for  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobil- 
ization, under  Mr.  Gordon  Gi"ay,  to  be- 
come seriously  interested  in  upgrading 
or  beneficiating  the  domestic  stockpile 
of  the  Montana  manganese  plant,  in 
Butte,  Mont.? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  only  would  It 
le   pjs.sible.  but.  as  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  has  stated,  that  Is  exactly  what 
we  intended.  There  are  also  stockpiles 
of  ferrochrome  in  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  stock- 
piles of  manganese,  and  other  metals. 
It  makes  commonsense  to  upgrade  tins 
material,  which  we  own,  and  put  it  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  stored 
almost  indefinitely.  We  shall  have  to 
do  so  anyway,  if  we  intend  to  use  the 
material.  We  should  do  it  at  a  time 
when  plant  capacity,  manpower,  and 
electric  power  are  available. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated 
exactly  what  we  intended.  We  started 
modestly.  We  cannot  do  everything  at 
once,  but  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, under  Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  has  stated 
that,  under  the  directive  in  the  law.  he 
could  not  go  further  than  actual  stock- 
piling. I  believe  Mr.  Gray  will  welcome 
this  provision.  It  makes  good  common- 
sense. 

Mr.  ATANSFIELD.  But  it  does  apply  to 
the  Montana  manganese  stockpile  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  applies  to  Mon- 
tana. 

The  first  work  under  the  program  will 
probably  be  in  connection  with  ferro- 
chrome, because  that  deteriorates  more 
rapidly.  Next  in  order  should  be  man- 
ganese, which  would  apply  to  the  Mon- 
tana situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  assurance.  I  will  take  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Gray  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  see  if  he  will  not  bene- 
ficiate the  manganese  stockpile  in  Butte, 
Mont. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  It  makes  good 
commonsense. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  the  President's  Cabinet  committee 
made  an  affirmative  recommendation 
with  respect  to  the  beneficiation  of  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials  in  the  stock- 
pile. As  the  chairman  points  out,  they 
can  be  more  expeditiously  u.sed  when 
they  are  beneficiated :  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
storage  cost.  So,  with  everyone  agreed 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  money.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  program  will  cost, 
roughly  $21  million.  So  we  have  included 
half  the  amount  in  the  pending  bill.  If, 
early  next  year,  it  becomes  necessarj-  to 
provide  more,  the  agency  can  always  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  request  through  the 
Budget  Bureau,  so  that  the  work  can  be 
carried  to  completion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  unani- 
mous action  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  in  this  respect.  I  certainly  hope 
something  will  be  done  to  bring  about 
beneficiation  of  these  ores. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  Uiird 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  in.sist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Rob- 
FRT30N,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Young  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
OF  1958 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Toxa.^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1683, 
S.  3651. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S,  3G51) 
to  make  equity  capital  and  long-term 
credit  more  readily  available  for  hmall- 
bu«lnc»«  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  U  on  ny.ivvinu  to  the  motion 
of  the  arn!it(M-  from  Texas. 

The  motion  wa<  Bwreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cnn«ldfr  the  bill, 
which  had  been  repoited  from  Ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Uankmii  and  Cuncncy  with 
an  amendment  to  .strike  out  all  after 
the  enactinif  clause  and  In.scrt: 

TITLE   I — BUORT    riTI.E,   8TATKMKNT  OF   PURPOSE, 
AND    Di.riNlrlUN» 

snort  title 
Sec.  101.  This  act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
■ecttona  according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1U58." 

Tabic  of  contents 

Title  I  -Short  Title,  Statement  of  Policy,  and 

UelUutlons 

Sec    lot.  Short  title. 

Sec.   102.  Statement  of  policy. 

Sec.    103.   Deftnlllons. 

Title  II — Small  Bii.slness  Investment  Division 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 

Sec.  201.  Establishment    of    Small    BuBlnees 

Investment  Division. 
Sec.   202.  Provision  of  fuiicl.s. 
Sec.  203.  Purposes  of   revolving  fund. 

Title  III — Small  Business  Investment 
Companies 

Sec.  301.  Organization  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies. 

Sec.  302.  Capital  stock  unci  subordinated  de- 
bentures. 

Sec.   303.   Borrowing  power. 

Sec.  304.  Provision     of     equity     capital     for 
small-business  concerns. 

Sec.  305.  Long-term  loans  to  small-business 
concerns. 

Sec.  306.   Aggregate  limitations. 

Sec.  307.  Exemptions. 

Sec.  308.  Tax  provision*. 

Sec.   309.   Mi.scellaneous. 


Sec.  310.  Approving  .State  chartered  com- 
panies for  operations  under  this 
act. 

Title  IV — Conversion  of  State  Chartered  In- 
vestment C^ompanies  and  State  Develop- 
ment CompaiUcs 

Title  V — Loans  to  State  and  Local 
Development  Companies 

Title  VI — Changes  In  Federal  Reserve 
Authority 

Sec.  601.  Repeal  of   section    13b  of  Federal 

Reserve  Act. 
Sec.  602.  Fund  for  management  counseling. 

Title  VII— Criminal  Penalties 
Statement  of  policy 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
improve  and  stimulate  the  national  economy 
In  general  and  the  small-business  segment 
thereof  In  particular  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  and  supplement  the  flow 
or  private  equity  capital  and  lohg-term 
loan  funds  which  emall-buslne^s  concerns 
need  for  the  sound  financing  of  their  busi- 
ness operations  and  for  tholr  growth,  expan- 
sion, and  modernization,  and  which  are  not 
available  In  adequate  supply:  Proi'tded,  how- 
ever. That  this  policy  shall  be  carried  out  In 
such  manner  as  to  Insure  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  financing  sources. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  so  adminis- 
tered that  any  financial  assistance  provided 
hereunrler  shall  not  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  of  unemployment  In  any  area  of  the 
country. 

Definitions 

Pre.  103,  (a)  A"*  used  In  thts  act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Small  Dnnlness  Adnutuwtratlon; 

(2)  the  term  Adminlstrntor"  means  the 
A(lmlnUtraU«  of  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
lutrntlon; 

(.1)  the  trrm  "onmpnny"  m^nnii  a  smnlN 
busliietiM  Jnv«'»imrnt  compiiiiy  organl/.cd  as 
provided  in  title  III, 

(4 1  the  term  "United  States"  menns  the 
several  States,  the  Territorlra  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  DlbtrUt  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(6t  The  term  "smuU-busuiess  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Small 
BuBlneM  Act  of  1U53. 

(6 1  the  term  "Investment  companies" 
means  investment  companies  ns  defined  In 
section  3  of  the  Investment  Company  Art 
of  1940  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  and 

(7  I  the  term  "Stnte  and  local  development 
companies'  means  enterprises  incorporated 
under  State  law  with  the  authority  to  pro- 
mote and  asulst  -.he  growth  and  development 
of  small-bUHlnets  concerns  In  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  their  operations. 
Trrt,E  n — bmat.l  husiness  iNvr-STMrNT  division 

or   THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    ADM t NLSTRATION 

Establishment  of  Small  Bwnncss  Investment 
Difi.iion 
Sec.  201  There  Is  hereby  establl.'ihed  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  division 
to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Division.  The  Division  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be 
apfX)lntea  by  thi'  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  aiKl  shall 
receive  compeiuiatlon  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  other  Deputy  AdmlnLstrators  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
powers  conferred  by  this  Art  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  exercised  by  the  Ad- 
ministration tt.roviKh  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Division,  and  the  powers  herein 
conferred  upon  the  Admlnl.strator  shall  bo 
exercised  by  hlin  through  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator apiK)lnted  hereunder.  In  the 
performance  of,  and  with  respect  to  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  In  him 


by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  (In 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
In  him  by  this  Act)  have  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  In  sections  205 
and  206  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  19o3. 
Provi.-<ion  of  funds 
Src.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  finance  activities 
as  provided  In  section  203,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  and 
other  obligations  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $250,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  FUch 
notes  and  other  obligations  which  may  be 
outstanding  during  the  first  year  nftt«  en- 
actment shall  not  exceed  »5O.000.OC0.  and 
during  the  second  venr  after  enactment 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000.  Such  notes 
and  other  obligations  shall  be  In  such  forms 
and  denominations,  have  such  maturities, 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administration, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry.  Such  notes  and  other  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  shall 
not  be  more  than  the  current  average  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  such  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Administration  issued 
hereunder  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  tecurltles  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  purjMjses  for  which  securities  may  be 
isRUCd  under  mich  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchases  of  such  nfiirn  and  other 
obligations.  The  Hccrrtary  at  the  Treasury 
may  nt  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  and 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
section.  All  reden.pilonw.  piirrh(i»<».  and 
sHle«  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TrcnAury  of 
•Ui'h  notes  and  other  obllustlons  shall  be 
tieated  as  public  debt  traiuuctluns  d  lh« 
United  States. 

(b»  Funds  borrowed  under  this  section 
and  any  proceeds  therefrom  »hall  constitute 
a  revolving  fund  whuh  may  be  used  by  the 
AdmliUstratlon  In  the  exercise  of  lu  fui.c- 
tioni  under  this  Act. 

(Ci  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  and  appr(.iprl.Ue  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Administration. 

Purposes  of  revolving  fund 

Sec.  203.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  use  Its  revolving  fund — • 

(1)  to  purchase  the  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  small  bti^iness  Investment  com- 
panies as  provided  in  section  302: 

(2)  to  make  loans  to  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  as  provided  in  section 
303;  and 

(3)  to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  as  provided  In  section* 
501  and  502. 

TITLE     III SMALL     BUSINESS     INVE.STMENT 

COMPANIES 

Organization  of  smill  business  invefttment 
companies 

Srr.  301.  (a^  Small  business  Investment 
companies  may  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  under  this  act  by  any  num- 
ber of  persons,  not  less  than  10.  who  shall 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of 
any  such  company:  Provided,  That  no  such 
company  shall  be  chartered  under  this  sec- 
tion after  June  30.  19C1. 

(b)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  any 
small  business  investment  company  shall 
specify  In  general  terms  the  objects  for 
which  the  company  Is  formed,  the  name 
assumed  by  such  ccinpuny,  the  area  or  areas 
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In  which  Its  operations  are  to  be  carried  on. 
the  place  where  Its  principal  office  Is  to  be 
located,  and  the  amount  and  clns.ses  of  Its 
shares  of  capital  stock.  Such  articles  may 
contain  any  other  provisions  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  act  that  the  company  may  see 
fit  to  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  It.s  business 
and  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs.  Such  articles 
and  any  amendments  thereto  adopted  from 
time  to  time  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administration. 

(c)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administration  for  conslderatKjn  and 
a|)proval  or  dlsajjproval.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  the  establishment  of 
stich  a  company  and  Its  proposed  articles  of 
Incorporation,  the  Administration  shall  plve 
due  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the  need 
for  the  financing  of  small-bustnefs  concerns 
In  the  area  In  which  the  proposed  company 
Is  to  commence  businefs,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  projxMsed  management  of  the 
company,  the  number  of  such  companies 
previously  organized  In  the  United  States. 
and  the  volume  of  their  operations.  After 
consideration  of  all  relevant  factors,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  In  Its  discretion  approve 
the  articles  of  incorporation  and  Issue  a 
permit  to  begin  business. 

(d)  Upon  issuance  of  such  permit,  the 
company  shall  become  and  be  a  body  cor- 
jmrate.  and  as  svich,  and  In  the  name  deslp- 
uated  In  Its  articles  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal: 
(2 1  to  have  succes.'lnn  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  unless  extended  as  provided  In  section 
309  (f ).  or  unless  s<K.ner  dissolved  by  the  act 
of  the  shareholders  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
■took  or  by  an  act  of  Congress,  or  unless  ll.s 
franrlune  becme  forfeited  by  some  vKjlatlon 
bf    law   or   regulation   Usued   hereunder; 

(3)  to  make  contracts, 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend  In  any  mnrl  of  l.iw  or  equity: 

(6i  bv  II »  b' ard  of  directors,  to  appoint 
such  iitncrtn  and  employees  as  may  be 
deemed  pro|»er,  di  Iltie  ttieir  authority  and 
duties,  fix  thi-ir  cumpen«i  Hon,  require  bonds 
of  such  of  them  as  It  d<*ems  advisable  and 
ftx  the  i>enalty  thereof,  (ll»ml^s  such  c;flliir» 
or  enipioyecB,  or  any  tlierc-of,  at  pleukure, 
and  apiKjlnt  others  to  fli;  their  places; 

(6i  lo  adopt  bylsws  r' gulatlng  the  man- 
ner In  which  its  stock  s.iall  be  transferred. 
itn  ofTcers  and  employees  appointed,  its 
property  trnnhferrcd.  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  It   by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed: 

(7»  to  establish  branch  ofllccs  or  agencies 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion: 

(8)  to  acquire,  hold,  cperate,  and  dispose 
of  any  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed) 
whenever  necessary  or  ipproprlale  to  the 
currying  out  of  Its  Iswfi  1  functions; 

(9>  to  act  as  dep. .sltoiy  or  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States  when  ti  detlgnaied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj  ; 

(10)  to  operate  In  su^  h  area  or  areas  as 
may  be  specified  In  its  a;  tides  of  Incorjxjra- 
tlon  and  approved  by  the  AdmlnlEtratlon; 
and 

(111  to  exercise  the  other  powers  set 
forth  in  this  act  and  such  Incidental  powers 
as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  business  for  which  the  company  Is 
established. 

(e)  The  board  of  dire 'tors  of  each  small 
business  Investment  company  shall  consist 
of  nine  members  who  s  lall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  holders  of  .he  shares  of  stocks 
of  the  Company. 

Capital  .ytock  and  subori:inated  debentures 
Sfc  302.  (a)  Each  company  organized 
under  this  act  shall  ha\e  a  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus  equal  to  at  least  $300,000  before 
It  shall  commence  business.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  small  business 
Investment    companies,    .he    Administration 


Is  hereby  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  [jrovlslons  of  law,  to  purchase  the  de- 
bentures of  any  such  company  In  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  $150000.  Any  de- 
bentures purchased  by  the  Administration 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subordinate 
to  any  other  debenture  bonds,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  obligations  w'hich  may  be 
l.";F,ued  by  svu-h  companies,  and  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
such  co!npanies  for  purposes  of  this  section 
and  sections  303   (b)   and  306  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  shpres  of  stock  In  any  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  shall  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  member  batiks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  nonmember  insured 
banks,  financial  institutions.  Insurance  com- 
panies, corporations,  partnerships,  or  other 
per.sons.  In  no  event  shall  any  member 
bank  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  System  or  any 
lionmembcr  Insured  bank  hold  such  shares 
In  small  business  Investment  companies  in 
an  amount  aggregating  more  than  l  percent 
of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  such  bank. 

(c)  Tlie  aggregate  amount  of  shares  In 
any  such  company  or  companies  which  may 
be  owned  or  controlled  by  any  stockholder, 
or  by  any  group  or  class  of  stockholders,  may 
be  limited  by  the  Administration. 

Borrowing  power 

Sfc.  303.  (a)  Each  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  shall  have  authority  to  bor- 
row money  and  to  issue  its  debenture  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  obligations  under 
such  general  conditions  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  prescribe. 

(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  fmall  business  Invcfctment  com- 
paiiles.  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
lend  funds  to  such  companies  through  the 
purchase  of  their  oliligations  which  shall 
bear  Inteicst  at  such  rate,  and  cfjntain  such 
other  tirms,  us  the  Administration  may  fix. 
The  total  amount  of  oblli^atlons  purchased 
and  outNtandlng  at  any  <jne  time  by  the  Ad- 
nUnlsiratlon  under  this  subfcction  In  sny 
i;ne  company  iihi>ll  not  exceed  50  i)ercent  of 
the  paid-in  cajnul  and  kurpluu  of  such 
company. 

Provision  of  equity  capital  for  small-buainesB 
concern$ 

Srr.  304  fa)  It  shall  be  a  primary  func- 
tion of  each  small  business  Inveftment  com- 
pany to  provide  a  source  of  needed  equity 
capital  for  small-business  concerns  In  the 
manner  and  subject  to  the  condition  de- 
scribed In  this  section. 

(b)  Capital  shall  be  provided  by  a  com- 
pany to  a  small-business  concern  under  this 
section  only  through  the  purchase  of  deben- 
ture btmds  (of  such  concern)   which  shall— 

( 1 )  bear  interest  at  such  rate,  and  contain 
such  other  terms,  as  the  company  may  fix 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administration: 

(2)  be  callable  on  any  Interest  payment 
date,  upon  3  months"  notice,  at  par  plus  ac- 
crued Interest:  and 

(3)  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
company,  or  a  holder  In  due  course,  up  to 
and  including  the  effective  date  of  any  call 
by  the  issuer.  Into  stock  of  the  small- 
business  c(3ncern  at  the  sound  book  value  of 
such  stock  det-ermined  at  the  time  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  del>entures. 

(c)  Before  any  capital  Is  provided  to  a 
small -business  concern  under  tliis  section — 

(1 )  the  company  may  require  such  concern 
to  refinance  any  or  all  of  its  outstanding 
Indebtedness  so  that  the  company  is  the 
only  holder  of  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
of  such  concern;   and 

(2)  except  as  provided  In  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Administration,  such  concern 
shall  agree  that  it  will  not  thereafter  incur 
any  indebtedness  without  first  securing  the 
approval  of  the  company  and  giving  the 
company  the  first  oi^poiiuuity  to  fiuauce 
such  indebtedness. 


(d)  Whenever  a  company  provides  capital 
to  a  small-business  concern  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  concern  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder-proprietor  of  the 
company  by  Investing  lu  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company.  In  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  2  percent  nor  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  capital  so  pro- 
vided. In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator;  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  permit 
any  such  concern  to  defer  the  purchase  of 
such  stock  for  u  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

Long-term  loans  to  small-business  concerns 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Each  company  is  authorized 
to  make  loans,  in  the  manner  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  described  in  this  section, 
to  lncorp>orated  and  unincorporated  small- 
business  concerns  in  order  to  provide  such 
concerns  with  funds  needed  for  sound  fi- 
nancing, growth,  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
lending  Institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred 
basis. 

(c)  The  maximum  rate  of  Interest  for 
the  company's  share  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(d)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  30  years. 

(e)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  such  sound  \alue.  or  so  secured,  as 
reasonably  to  assure  repayment. 

(I)  Any  company  which  has  made  a  loan 
to  a  small-business  concern  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  authorized  to  extend  the  maturity  of 
or  renew  such  loan  for  additional  periods, 
not  exceeding  10  years.  If  the  company  f^nds 
that  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid  In 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan. 
Agyrrgatr  Umitationn 

Set.  306  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitments  may  be  Usued  by  any 
•mall  bufeiness  Investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  any  single  en- 
terprise shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such  small 
business  investment  company  authorized  by 
this  act. 

Exemption$ 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C,  77c).  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  Its  rules  and  regulations  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  therein,  add  to  the  secttrities 
exempted  as  provided  in  this  section  any 
class  of  securities  issued  by  a  small  business 
investment  company  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  If  It  finds,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  purposes  of  that  act,  that 
the  enforcement  of  this  act  with  respect  to 
such  securities  Is  not  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors." 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
of  1939  ( 15  U.  S.  C.  77ddd  i  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection  (e)  : 

"(C)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed herein,  add  to  the  securities  ex- 
empted as  provided  in  this  section  any  class 
of  securities  Is.sued  by  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  if  it  finds,  having 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  that  act.  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  with  respect  to  such 
securities  Is  not  necessary  in  the  public  iii- 
terest  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors." 
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(c)  Section  18  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.  S.  C.  80a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(Ici  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  Investment 
companies  operating  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  " 
Tax  provision.t 

Sec  308.  (a)  Section  165  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  losses)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

•■i3)  For  special  r\ile  for  looses  on  stock 
In  a  small  business  Investment  company,  see 
section  1242. 

"(4)  For  special  rule  for  losses  of  a  small 
business    Investment    company,    see    section 

1243.- 

(b)    Subchapter  P  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of    1054  Is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.   1242.  Losses  on  small  business  Invest- 
company  stock. 

"In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  If — 
••(1)  A  loss  Is  on  .'<tock  In  a  small  business 
Investment  company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  and 
••(2)  Such  loss  would  (but  for  this  sec- 
tion) be  treated  as  a  Iops  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asHet, 
then  such  loss  sh.iU  be  treated  (is  a  lodB 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  tt»»et  which 
U  not  a  ciipltul  aaset. 

"8ec.  1343.  LoM    of    UTTinU    btinlneM    Inveit- 
m«nt  company. 
"In  the  ct\MQ  at  a  •mnll  bufllncM  Invent- 
mont  company,  If-- 

"(1)  A  lo»i»  U  on  rouvcrllblo  aonrniur«'i 
(ln«:Judlni{  »tncM  received  pntiunnt  to  the 
convernloii  prlvllead  mqulrecl  pur»uant  to 
•rcltnn  ^0i  I'f  the  Hmall  Duelnoee  Invest- 
ni«'tit   A<1  of  lOOH,  and 

•■{2)  Huch  liiH«  w'Uild  (hut  for  this  eec- 
tlon)  be  ireiited  «»  »  lo»»  frutu  the  »ule  or 
«xclianKe  of  a  cupUal  iu»»et, 
then  iuch  loss  shall  be  treated  ft»  a  lofs  from 
the  eale  or  exch.mKo  of  an  aeset  which  !• 
not  a  capital  aseet  " 

(c)  Hectlon  243  of  the  Infernal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dividends  received 
by   corporations)    is   amended    as   follows; 

(1)  by  striking  from  suljsectlon  (a)  the 
following  language  "In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poratlon'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language  "In  the  rase  of  a  cor- 
poration (other  than  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  oi^eratlng  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of   19^8 »'' 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new   subsection: 

"(c)  small  business  Investment  company. 
In  the  case  of  a  small  business  Investment 
company,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction an  amotmt  eqtial  to  100  percent  of 
the  amount  received  as  dividends  (other 
than  dividends  described  in  pamgraph  (1) 
of  section  244.  relating  to  dividends  on  pre- 
ferred stock  of  a  public  utility)  from  a  do- 
mestic corporation  \*hlch  is  subject  to  Uix- 
atlon  under  this  chapter." 

(d)  Section  246  (b)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  aggregate  amount  of  deductions  for 
dividends  received)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"243"  wherever  api^arlng  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '243  (a)  and  (b)". 
Miscellaneous 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Wherever  practicable  the  op- 
erations of  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany. Including  the  generation  of  buslnes.s. 
may  be  undertaken  In  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  ftnaiiclal  Institutions,  and 
any  servicing  or  Initial  Investigation  re- 
quired for  loans  or  acquisitions  of  securities 
by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act    may   be   handled    throuch   such    banks 


or  other  financial  Institutions  on  a  fee  basis. 
Any  small  business  investment  company  may 
receive  fees  fur  services  rendered  to  banka 
or  other   financial  Institutions. 

(b)  Each  smftU  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  make  use.  wherever  practicable,  of 
the  advisory  services  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  are  available  for  and  useful  to 
Industrial  and  commercial  businesses,  and 
may  provide  couimltlng  and  advisory  services 
on  a  fee  basis  a:id  have  on  Its  staff  persons 
competent  to  provide  such  services.  Any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  Is  authorized  to  awit 
as  a  depository  nr  fiscal  agent  for  any  com- 
pany organized  under  this  act.  Such  com- 
panies may  invest  funds  nut  reasonably 
needed  for  their  current  oi)oratlons  In  direct 
obllgatloris  of.  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  in  accordance  with  the  purix)se8 
of  this  act.  Each  small  business  Investment 
company  shall  be  subject  to  examinations 
made  by  direction  by  the  Administration  by 
examiners  selected  or  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  cost  of  such  exam- 
inations, including  the  compensation  of  the 
examiners,  may  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration be  afwrjined  agalnut  the  com- 
pany examined  and  whf-n  »o  assessed  shall 
be  paid  by  such  c<»mpnny  Every  Buch  com- 
pany ehall  make  such  reports  to  the  Admin- 
istration at  BU(h  tliiiee  and  in  wuch  form 
lie  the  Admlnlitrrallon  may  require;  except 
that  the  AflmlnUirntion  in  nutlion^ed  to 
exempt  fr' m  in  iklni;  »u<h  reports  nny  euch 
company  whU-h  U  re«i(iterpd  under  the  In- 
veaitmcnt  Ctnnpnny  Act  of  1040  to  the  extent 
neceMory  to  avoUl  UupUcalwni  in  reporting 
requlrempntn. 

(d)  WhoulU  any  smnll  biiatneM  Jnve»itm«nt 
company  vlo'.alu  or  f  ul  to  comply  »uh  any 
of  the  provldloiie  of  thie  act  or  of  regula- 
tions j)rei»crlbed  herciuulcr,  all  of  Its  rlRhls, 
prlvliegen,  and  franchisee  derived  there- 
frum  may  thereby  be  f.)rfelt<-(l  Before  any 
such  company  shall  be  declared  dissolved, 
or  Its  rights,  pi  1\  lieges,  ond  frimchlses  fur- 
felted,  any  nom-ompllance  with  or  violation 
of  this  net  sh.ill  be  determined  and  ad- 
judged by  a  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  In  a  suit  brought  for 
that  purpose  in  the  district.  Territory,  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  In  which  the  principal  office 
of  such  company  Is  located.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  Administration  or  the  At- 
torney General. 

(e)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration any  person  has  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acta  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any 
regulation  thereunder,  the  Administration 
may  make  application  to  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  United  States 
court  of  any  Territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  JurlFdlctlon  of  the  United  States,  for 
an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices, 
or  for  an  trder  enforcing  compliance  with 
such  provision  or  regulation,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  and. 
utxin  a  showing  by  the  Administration  that 
such  person  hsis  engaged  or  Is  about  to  en- 
gage In  any  sxicli  acts  or  practices,  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond. 

(f)  Any  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  at  any  time  within  the  2  years 
next  previous  to  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  Its  corporate  existence,  by  a  vote  of  the 
shareholders  owning  two-thirds  of  its  stock, 
apply  to  the  Administration  for  approval  to 
extend  the  period  of  its  corporate  existence 
for  a  term  of  not  more  tlian  CO  years,  and 


upon  approval  by  the  Admlnlstn\tlon,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  301  hereof,  such  company 
shall  have  Its  corporate  existence  extended 
for  such  approved  period  unless  st)oner  dis- 
solved by  the  act  of  the  shareholders  own- 
ing two- thirds  of  Its  stock,  or  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  or  unless  Its  franchise  becomes 
forfeited  as  herein  provided. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  act  or  In  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  impose 
any  liability  on  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligations  entered  Into,  or 
stocks  Issued,  or  commitments  made,  by  any 
company  organized  under  this  act. 

Approving  State  chartered  companies  for 
operations  under  this  act 

Sec  310.  Any  Investment  company  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  any  Slate  expressly 
fur  the  purpose  of  operating  under  this  act 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  administrator 
be  permitted  to  operate  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Upon  such  approval,  which 
shall  be  given  with  due  regard  to  the  fac- 
tors specified  In  section  301  (o  with  respect 
to  organization  of  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies,  such  State  investment  com- 
pany shall  have  the  same  powers  and  prlvl- 
lci;es  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
liabilities,  and  regulations.  In  all  respects, 
as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  for  companies 
organized  under  section  301  as  small  bufcl- 
ness  Investment  companies. 
Tin  r  TV  — coNvmsTON  or  state  niARi  rnio  tw- 

vCHTMrNT     r(JMPANIES     AND     STATE     DEVELOP- 
MfNT  COMPANIEa 

fStc  401.  (a)  Prior  to  July  1,  lOfll,  any  In- 
vestment company  or  nny  Btalo  development 
c  )nipnny  may,  by  the  vote  of  the  sharetiold- 
rrs  ownInK  not  less  thnn  01  percent  of  the 
rapit.il  slock  of  surh  rompany,  with  the  ap- 
(iruMil  of  the  AdmlnU.trutluii,  be  converted 
into  a  small  business  ln\citment  company 
under  this  nrf;  exrrpt  that  nothing  ron« 
tulued  herein  khall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede the  laws  of  nny  Mtnte 

(b)  In  »uih  case  the  nrtlrirs  of  Asscrln* 
tton  and  orgnnlzntlon  certificate  may  be 
executed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  crtincate  shall 
declare  that  the  owners  of  61  percent  of  the- 
cnpltal  stock  have  authorized  the  directors 
to  make  such  cerllflcute  and  to  change  or 
convert  the  corporation  Into  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  A  majority  of 
the  directors,  after  executing  the  articles  of 
association  and  the  organization  certificate, 
shall  have  power  to  execute  all  other  papers 
and  to  do  whatever  may  be  required  to  maUe 
Its  organization  perfect  and  complete  as  a 
small  business  Investment  company.  The 
shares  of  nny  such  company  may  contlntie 
to  be  fur  the  same  amount  each  as  they 
were  before  the  conversion,  and  the  direc- 
tors, regardless  of  number,  may  continue  to 
be  directors  of  the  corporation  until  the 
election  of  the  board  of  directors  Is  held  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

(c)  When  the  Administration  has  given 
to  such  company  a  certificate  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  been  compiled  with, 
such  company  shall  have  the  same  p>oweis 
and  privileges  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  dutle.s,  liabilities,  and  regulations.  In 
all  respects,  as  are  prescrlljed  by  this  act  for 
companies  orl  finally  org  mixed  as  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

Trn.K  V LOAN3  TO  STATF  AND  LOCAt 

DEVn-OPMENT  COMPANTTS 

Src,  501.  (a)  The  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  to  arslst  In  carrying  out 
th?  purposes  of  this  act:  exccjit  that  no  such 
loan  shall  be  made  to  any  local  develojjment 
company  after  June  30.  19fil.  Any  funds  ad- 
VI  need  under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  ex- 
change fur  oblltrations  of  the  development 
company  which  boar  interest  at  such  rate, 
ar.U  ccnlcln  lucU  other  terms,  us  tlie  Acimia- 
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Istratlon  may  fix,  and  fi: 
vanced  without  regard  to 
naent  by  the  development 
secured  by  It  fr<jm  other 

(b)  The  total  amount 
chased  and  outstanding  : 
tl-.e  Administration  unde 
any  one  State  or  local  de. 
shall  not  exceed  the  tots 
by  it  from  all  other  sour^ 

Sec.  502.  The  Admlnist; 
tlon  to  Its  authority  und< 
loans  for  plant  construe 
expansion.  Including  the 
to  State  and  local  devel 
and  such  loans  may  be  ma 
directly  or  In  cooperation 
lending  Institutions  thrr 
participate  on  an  Imm 
basis:  Provided,  houever , 
powers  shall  be  subject  t 
Btrictlons  and  limitations 

(1)  All  loans  made  sh; 
reasonably  to  assure  re|) 
ments  to  participate  In  1 
basis  iinder  this  subsectl 
tlon  by  the  Adminlctratl 
excess  of  90  percent  ol  the 
outstanding  at  the  time  c 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  ai 
be  used  solely  by  such  bi 
Identifiable  small-buslnes 
sound  business  purpose  a 
ministration. 

(3)  Loans    made    by    t 
Under  this  section  shall  b« 
f'lr  each  such  Identinable 
cern 

(4)  Any  development 
under  this  sertiun  must  i 
llshrd  by  the  AdminlstrM 
extent  of  purtu-ipatiun 
amutint  of  pnid-ln  cuptta; 
instance  ns  is  d''trrmlncd 
the  Admlnlstrntlun 

(ft I  No  loans,  includin; 
newnis  there'if,  shall  be 
minUirati  m  for  a  period 
Ing  10  years  plus  such  a 
Is  estimated  may  be  rec 
construct  Ion,  cunverslcm. 
the  Admlnlbirution  may  e 
of  or  renew  any  loan  mat 
section  beyond  the  perlc 
tlonal  periods,  nut  to  exc« 
extension  or  renewal  will 
liquidation  of  such  loan. 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  fl 
Ittratlon. 

(6)  No  loan  shall  be  m 
tlon  to  any  local  developn 
June  30,    1961. 


nds  may  be  so  ad- 

the  use  and  Invest- 
company  of  funds 
Kjurces. 

of  obligations  pur- 
it  any  one  time  by 
r  this  section  from 
elopment  company 

I  amount  borrowed 
■es. 

atlon  may.  In  addl- 
r  section  501.  make 
.Ion,  conversion  or 
acquisition  of  land, 
jpment  companies, 
de  or  etTected  either 
with  banks  or  other 
iiBli  agreements  to 
»dlate  or  deferred 
That  the  foregoing 
J  the  following  re- 

II  be  BO  secured  as 
lyment.  In  agree- 
lans  on  a  deferred 
in,  such  partlclpa- 
on  shall  not  be  In 
balance  of  the  loan 
f  disbursement, 
ly  such  loan  shall 
rrower  to  assist  an 
«  concern  and  for  a 
jjjroved  by  the  Ad- 

le     Administration 

limited  to  •290  000 

imall-buslness  con« 

company  assisted 
neet  criierin  estnb- 
'.Ion,  Including  the 
to    be    required    or 

to  be  uned  In  eu<'li 
lo  be  rcusoitublc  by 

:  extensions  f>r  re- 
made by  the  Ad- 
or  periods  exceed - 
IdltlonnI  period  as 
uired  to  complete 
or  exi>Hnblon.  but 
(tend  the  maturity 
"  pursuant  to  this 
d  stated  f'T  addl- 
ed 10  years.  If  such 
aid  In  the  orderly 
Any  such  loan  shall 
;ed  by  the  Admln- 

ide  vinder  this  sec- 
leut  company  after 


TITLE  VI CHANC.FS  IN  'TOERAL  RESERVE 

AUTHOHl    y 

Repeal  of  section  13b  of  he  Federal  Reserve 
Act 
Sec.  601.  Effective  1  yes.r  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  section  13b  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.  S.  C.  352a)  Is 
hereby  repealed:  but  su<  h  rejieal  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  any  F-deral  Reserve  bank 
to  carry  out.  or  protect  Its  Interest  under, 
any  agreement  theretofoie  made  or  transac- 
tion entered  Into  In  can  ying  on  operations 
Under  that  section. 

Fund  for  maTuigemcnt  counseling 
Sec.  602.  (a)  Within  60  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  ea  :h  Federal  Reserve 
bank  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
aggregate  amount  whic  1  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  heret  )fore  paid  to  such 
bank  under  the  provlslo  is  of  section  13b  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act:  and  such  payment 
shall  constitute  n  full  discharge  of  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  arising  out  of  subsection  (e) 
of  said  section  13b  or  o\,t  of  any  agreement 
thereunder. 


(b)  The  amounts  repaid  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  covered  into  a  special  fund 
In  the  Treasury  which  shall  be  available  for 
grants    under   section    207    (c)    of   the    Small 

Buslnes.s  Act  of  1953.  Any  remaining  bal- 
ance of  funds  set  aside  In  the  Treasury  for 
payment-s  under  section  13b  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Section  207  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953  Is  amended  by  adding  ai  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(c)  The  Administration  also  is  empow- 
ered to  make  grants  to  nny  State  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof.  State-chartered 
development  credit  or  finance  corporations, 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  col- 
leges and  schot)ls  of  business,  engineering, 
commerce,  or  agricultural  studies,  research, 
and  counseling  concerning  the  managing, 
financing,  and  operation  of  small-business 
enterprises  and  technical  and  statistical  In- 
formation necessary  thereto  in  order  to  carry 
oxit  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (4)  of 
this  section  by  coordinating  such  Informa- 
tion with  existing  information  facilities 
within  the  State  and  by  making  such  Infor- 
mati<in  available  to  State  and  local  agencies. 
Only  one  such  grant  shall  be  made  within  any 
one  State  In  any  one  year,  and  no  such  grant 
shall  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  of  $40,000. 
Such  granu  shall  be  made  from  the  fund 
established  In  the  Treasury  by  sectlrin  602 
(bi  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  at 
1958.' 

TlTl.t   VII — CRIMTNAL   PrNAI.TIES 

Het  701  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
217  of  title  18,  United  Mt«t«»  Cod?,  Is 
amended  by  lns<»rtlnK  alter  "farm  credit  ex- 
aminer," li»e  foilowinjc:  "or  ot  any  small 
business  Investment  company, ", 

(b)  Mertlofi  218  of  such  title  Is  Amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Niillonal  Agrkultural 
Credit  Corporations,"  the  following:  "or  an 
examiner  of  small  business  investment  om- 
panles,". 

Hec.  702.  fa)  The  f^rst  paragraph  of  section 
221  of  title  18.  United  Mtntes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States," 
the  following:  "or  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company,". 

(bi  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
221  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Con- 
gress." the  following:  "or  any  small  business 
Investment  company,". 

(c)  The  heading  of  such  section  221  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "farm  loan  or  land 
bank  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "farm 
loan,  land  bank,  or  small  business." 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  such  title  18  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"farm  loan  or  land  bank"  in  the  reference 
to  section  221  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"farm   loan,   land   bank,  or   small    business." 

Sec.  703  Section  657  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration," the  following:  "or  any  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company,". 

Sec.  704.  Section  1006  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration." the  following:  "or  any  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company.". 

Sec.  705.  Section  1014  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"a  Federal  Reserve  bank,"  the  following:  "or 
of  a  small  business  investment  company,". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
the  pendinR  bu.'^iness,  becau.se  I  must  be 
present  at  the  marking  up  of  the  State- 
Jtistice-Judiciary  appropriation  bill  at  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  mj'  statement,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Then  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee    will    make    an    explanatory 


statement.  We  exr>ect  to  have  some 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  perseverance,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  dedication  to  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  displayed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  consideration  of  S.  3651. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  I,  his  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  his  very  able  staff  have  done  a 
remarkable  and  vitally  important  job  for 
the  American  people. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  too,  to  re- 
mark on  the  efforts  of  other  Senators  in 
the  field  of  small-business  financing. 

As  Senators  know,  this  problem  has 
faced  several  Congresses.  There  has 
been,  I  think,  general  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Businessmen 
and  bankers.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
executive  agencies  have  recognized  that 
although  short-term  credit  is  often 
available  to  small  business,  long-term 
credit  and  equity  financing  is  not.  The 
question  is  not  "What  is  the  problem?"' 
It  is  "How  can  the  Government  best  help 
to  answer  the  problem?'' 

The  problem  was  outlined  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  in  the  hearings  held 
last  year  by  the  House  Small  Bu.siness 
Committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
WnicHT  Patman  who  ha»  devoted  no 
much  of  his  talenta  to  nmall  business, 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  during  this  Congress, 
proposing  various  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. Among  the  Senate  bills  were  8, 
2160,  sponsored  by  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Senators  Pulbsioht,  Clark,  Hill, 
O'Mahowcy,  and  KurAUVEs;  8.  218.^, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Humph srv;  8, 
2286,  by  Senator  Fulbricht;  8.  3191,  by 
myself;  and  8.  3651,  the  bill  before  u» 
today,  which  1  sponsored  together  with 
Senators  Fulbricht,  Sparkmaw,  Clark, 
Proxmire,  Hill,  O'Mahoney,  Humphrey, 
Beall,  and  Case  of  New  Jersey. 

While  these  bills  took  different  roads, 
they  had  the  same  destination:  aid  to 
small  business  and  the  protection  of 
competitive  enterprise. 

With  the  reporting  of  S.  3651  to  the 
Senate,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove a  significant  program  of  aid  to 
small  business.  And  it  is  a  program, 
Mr.  President,  that  does  no  violence  to 
free  enterprise,  that  does  not  raise  the 
specter  of  Federal  control  of,  and  com- 
petition with,  private  business. 

S.  3C51  is  a  progressive  and  necessary 
bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance 
in  an  area  where  today  neither  Govern- 
ment nor  private  institutions  can  offer 
that  assistance.  As  every  Senator 
knows  from  his  study  of  small-business 
needs,  commercial  banks  are  not  in  the 
business  of  providing  equity  capital  to 
small  busine.'^ses.  Neither  are  they  pre- 
pared in  most  instances  to  offer  long- 
term  credit  to  such  businesses.  And 
while  the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  of  a  maxi- 
mum 10-year  duration,  with  a  possible 
further  10-year  extension,  it  cannot 
under  law  go  further  toward  meeting  the 
real  long-term  requirements  of  small 
businesses,  and  it  cannot  provide  equity 
capital  in  any  case. 

As  amended  by  the  committee.  S.  3651 
would   establish  in   the  Small  Business 
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Administration  an  Investment  Division. 
The  D. visions  functions  would  be  three: 
First.  To  charter,  regulate,  and  ex- 
amine small  business  investment  com- 
panies. 

Second.  To  lend  funds  to  those  com- 
panies. 

Third.  To  lend  funds  to  State  and 
Ijcal  development  companies. 

The  Division  would  be  separated,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  SBA's  other 
operations,  becau:-;e  its  function  is  dis- 
tinct from  those  operations.  From  tlie 
nature  of  its  job.  it  will  not  develop  a 
Stair  of  great  size,  for  it  will  not  be  in 
contact  With  thousands  of  .sm:ill  busi- 
nesses as  is  the  present  PBA.  Its  con- 
tacts will  be,  instead,  wiUi  investment 
comoanies. 

The  idea  of  the  investment  compa- 
nies is  an  old  one,  and  it  has  many 
parallels  en  the  statute  books  today. 
The  national  fa:m  loan  associations, 
under  the  land  bank  .system ;  the  savings 
and  l^an  associations,  under  the  home- 
loan  bank  system:  the  farm  coopera- 
tives, and  so  on — these  institutions,  like 
the  investment  companies  proiwsed  un- 
der S.  3651,  were  in  the  bej^inning 
financed  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  now  wholly 
owned  by  the  private  citizens  they  were 
intended  to  benefit.  The  others  are  in 
the  process  of  liquidating  Federal  own- 
ership. 

Eventual  private  ownership  l.s  what  is 
proposed  here  for  the  .small-business  in- 
vestment companies.  It  has  worked  be- 
fore, to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned  with  the  pro?', rams  I  have 
mentioned.  And  I  may  say  that  it  has 
resulted  in  neither  the  socialization  of 
our  farms,  of  our  homes,  nor  in  any  dis- 
astrous raids  on  the  Treasury. 

The  investment  companies  will  be  or- 
ganized by  10  or  more  persons,  under 
charters  granted  by  either  the  States  or 
the  SBA.  They  must  have,  as  capital 
and  surplus,  $300,000  before  they  com- 
mence business:  half  of  th;it  may  be  in- 
vested by  the  SBA.  The  SBA  may  also 
loan  tliese  companies  funds  up  to  one- 
half  of  their  capital  and  surplus,  as  an 
encouraeement  to  their  speedy  and  ef- 
fective t,'rowth. 

The  companies  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  to  provide  equity 
capital  throup:h  the  purchase  of  con- 
vertible debenture  bonds,  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  to  make  30-yera-  loans. 

The  small  businesses  receiving  equity 
capital  from  investment  companies  will 
be  required  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
companies,  in  an  amount  equaling  from 
2  to  5  percent  of  the  capital  received.  In 
this  way.  private  ownership  of  the  com- 
panies will  be  realized. 

This  is  the  basic  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram spelled  out  in  S.  3G51. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  The  Rockefeller 
brothers'  reixjrt  on  America  at  midcen- 
tury,  discussing  the  needs  of  small  b'.isi- 
ness,  had  this  to  say: 

The  need  Is  primarily  fnr  long-term  equity 
or  loan  funds.  As  a  result  of  the  Inability  to 
obtain  capital  funds,  the  opportunity  lor 
establishing  a  new  Arm,  or  for  expanding  an 
ertabUshed  firm.  Is  often  lost.  Often  the  es- 
tubllehed   f\rm   mcrjjes   with    a   larger   eiitor- 


prlfe  that  c.in  command  the  necessary  re- 
sources. The  past  few  years  have  seen  a 
wave  of  such  mergers.  Such  a  condition  la 
neither  conducive  to  vigorous  competition 
nor  to  ecoaoiiilc  growth. 

The  Government  cannot  today  answer 
to  this  need.  Mr.  President;  neither  can 
private  lending  institutions.  Given  the 
authority  wc  propose  in  this  bill,  the 
need  can.  in  part,  be  met.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
meet  it,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  free 
competitive  enterprise  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  with  the 
distinguished  sciiior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  CapehartI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  pending  bill  provides 
loans  for  a  period  of  30  years,  with  a 
10-year  liquidating  period. 

The  Treasury  feels  it  would  be  better 
if  the  40-yci\r  period  could  be  reduced. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
proposes  to  reduce  the  loan  period  to  20 
years  and  the  liquidating  jx'iiod  to  10 
years.  I  have  discu.s.sed  this  question 
with  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee:  and  if  and  when  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  offers  such  an  amendment, 
iL  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  CAPEH.ART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  If  he  will.  I  will  of- 
fer the  amendment  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  reducing  the  loan 
term  from  30  years  to  20  years  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48.  It 
is  proposed  to  delete  from  line  11  the 
word  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
tiie  word  "twenty." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reluctantly  ac- 
cept it.  I  do  not  approve  it.  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have  at- 
tempted in  the  committee  to  meet  every 
objection  raised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— at  least,  every  objection  as  to 
which  there  was  testimony. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  and  the  im- 
deista.nding  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tlic  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  staff. 

After  the  bill  was  reported,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  spoke  to  me  and  made 
several  suggestions  which  he  felt  were 
constructive.  I  have  had  the  staff  ana- 
lyze those  suggestions.  While  we  prefer 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  nevertheless,  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  bipartisan  support, 
in  the  hope  that  om-  aclions  can  be  made 
as  unanimous  as  possible,  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  tiiis  amendment  and 
another  amendment,  which  concerns  tlie 
administration  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  just  offered  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart  I. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  my  colleagues  arc  ready  and 


willing  to  meet  the  situation  facing  the 
small  business  concerns  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  every  competitive  enterprise 
in  the  United  States, 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana desires  to  offer  another  amendment 
on  the  subject  of  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
committee  amendment  is  being  con- 
sidered as  the  text  of  the  bill  and  will 
be  so  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
bill,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, I  simply  wanted  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  an  oi)portuniLy  to  sub- 
mit his  other  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer     my      amendment,      de^ignr«ted      as 

6_6_53— G.  and  a-^k  that  It  be  stated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  defer  that  action 
until  some  of  the  preliminary  statemenU 
on  the  bill  are  made?  Frankly.  I  wish  to 
speak  about  the  amendment  before  it  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  have  any  objec- 
tion to  making  the  amendment  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  but  I  believe 
that  the  general  statements  oa  tlie  bill 
should  be  made  first. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  having  offered  his  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
make  a  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  I  did 
not  want  it  called  up  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  agreed  to  immediately.  I 
shall  not  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I 
wish  to  say  something  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI.  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38,  it 
is  proposed  to  delete  line  19.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Administrator." 

On  page  39,  to  delete  from  lines  3  and 
5.  the  words  "in  him";  in  line  4  after 
"Administrator"  the  words  "and  the  Ad- 
ministration": delete  from  line  6  the 
words  and  numbers  "sections  205  and 
206  of";  and  in  line  7  replace  the  period 
with  a  comma  and  add.  "and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  209  and  219  of  that  act, 
insofar  as  applicable,  are  extended  to 
apply  to  the  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Administration  under  this 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  3651  and 
to  request  its  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Pirot,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader,  who  announced  that  he 
intended  to  hold  hearings  on  the  State 
Department  appropriations  bill,  when  he 
intends  to  hold  hearings,  because  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  are  not 
going  to  hold  hearings.  We  plan  to 
mark  up  the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  proceed  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  FUIJ3RIOHT  Tliere  are  certain 
items  in  that  bill  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  I  am  interested.  Can 
he  reserve  action  on  them  until  I  can  be 
present?     I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Texas.  Yes.  We 
have  that  in  mind,  and  have  already 
done  some  work  in    he  Senators  behalf. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  v  ish  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  3G51  and  to  request  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  bill 
to  be  potentially  onr  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant measures  presented  to  the  Senate 
in  the  85th  Congress.  I  congratulate 
our  Majority  Leader,  Senator  Johnson  of 
Texa.s — the  princital  sponsor  of  this 
bill— and  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  CLAr:cl,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
which  subcommittee  has  worked  dili- 
gently up>on  this  proposal  during  both 
sessions  of  the  85ih  Congress.  I  also 
wish  the  Senate  tc  rccornize  the  con- 
tributions of  Sena' or  O  Mahcney.  and 
Senators  SPAr.KMA:  .  Pkoxmirk.  Beall, 
Payne,  and  Case,  cf  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currc  icy — and  other  Sen- 
ators from  both  si  ies  of  the  aisle  who 
have  advocated  thr  establishment  of  a 
Federal  program  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  3651. 

It  Should  be  made  clear  that  S.  3651 
is  a  product  of  the  85th  Congress  only 
to  the  extent  tha ,  recognition  of  the 
need  and  projxised  solutions  have  crys- 
tallized in  the  last  2  years.  This  is  due 
in  large  part  to  sti  dies  and  recommen- 
dations by  the  Bo.ird  of  Governors  of 
the  F'ederal  Rescrv?  System.  I  can  say 
quite  frankly  that  this  bill  v.ould  not 
be  on  the  Senate  iloor  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  work  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  sma.l  business  financing 
problems  undertak  n  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chaii-man  Martin,  his  colleagues 
on  the  Board,  anc'  the  very  competent 
staffs  of  the  Fcder.  1  Reserve  System. 

The  ccmmittee  n  ix)i  t  explains  in  some 
detail  the  background  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  introduciion  and  modification 
of  S.  3651.  I  will  not  repeat  these  por- 
tions of  the  report,  but  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize some  impressive  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  195).  At  that  time  the 
committee  was  considering  S.  3625.  en- 
titled the  "Small  Business  Act  of  1950," 
spon-sored  by  Senators  O'Mationey. 
SPARKMAN,  Lucas,  and  Maybank.  On 
June  22,  1950,  Mr  Thomas  B.  McCabe. 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Feceral  Reserve  System, 
testified  in  favor  df  S.  3625.  and  stated 
quite  clearly  the  need  for  a  new  type 
of  financial  institution.  Mr.  McCabe 
summarized  his  views,  as  follows: 

1  Tlicrc  arc  pocke's  In  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  existing  financing  facili- 
ties do  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  small 
business. 

2.  Short-  and  medium-term  financing  gen- 
erally presents  no  grc.it  problem,  except  per- 
haps in  some  localities  and  for  very  Email. 
and  often  new,  concerns.  Commercial  banks 
generally  have  demoiistrated  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  such  credit  for  the  latter 
group.  However,  many  banks,  particularly 
the  smaller  bonks,  have  not/ developed  the 
necessary  facilities  to  assure  adequate  cov- 
erage. 

3.  Easy  availability  of  short-  or  medium- 
term  credit  may  encourage  businessmen  to 
rely  on  It  too  heavily,  even  using  It  to  fi- 
nance long-term  needs.  Should  profits  de- 
cline   or    credit    conditions    become    tlglittr. 


they  may  then  find  themEclves  in  serious 
financial  difficulties.  What  these  small  busi- 
nesses really  need  Is  financing  that  will  not 
be  too  burdensome  when  the  going  gets 
temporarily  rough — in  other  words,  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit.  Moreover,  they 
often  need  more  equity  capital  In  order  to 
qualify  for  short-  and  intermediate -term 
loans  from  banks. 

4.  Small-business  concerns  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  equity  and  long-term  borrowed  capi- 
tal In  the  way  that  large  companies  do.  For 
one  thing,  the  costs  of  preparing  and  mar- 
keting a  small  equity  or  long-term  debt  issue 
are  prohibitive.  For  another,  there  is  fre- 
quently neither  a  new  issue  market  nor  a 
secondary  market  for  the  equity  or  long-ternn 
debt  inbtruments  of  small  businesses,  either 
in  the  community  where  they  are  known 
or  on  the  outside. 

5.  Neither  slock  nor  bond  financing  in  the 
forms  generally  available  is  what  the  small- 
business  man  Is  looking  for.  The  sale  of 
bonds  and  preterrcd  stock  Is  generally  im- 
practical, except  to  relatives  and  close 
friends.  Frequently,  the  small-bu.slness  man 
does  not  want  to  sell  common  stock.  The 
sale  of  common  stock  to  outsiders,  unless  to 
institutions  especially  authorized  to  partici- 
pate on  a  llmiicd  basis,  means  that  the  small- 
busineES  man  will  have  to  share  the  control 
of  his  business  with  others,  or  perhaps  re- 
linquish control.  Most  small-business  men 
value  their  independence  highly — that  is  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  why  they  go  into 
business  for  themselves.  Debt  may  prove 
to  be  a  financial  straltjackct  in  times  of 
economic  adversity. 

6.  The  traditional  suppliers  of  equity  and 
long-term  credit  fvmds  to  small  business — 
the  friend  of  the  family  or  the  local  finan- 
cier— are  becoming  less  and  Ic^s  important 
In  the  local  financial  picture.  The  growing 
difficulty  ol  finding  a  partner,  silent  or  other- 
wise, is  due  In  part  to  tax  considerations. 
Also,  tt  is  due  In  part  to  a  change  in  in- 
vestment preferences  of  Individuals.  There 
have  been  Indications  in  recent  years  of  a 
trend  away  from  equity  investment  to  life 
insurance,  tax-exempt  securities,  and  other 
highly    liquid    assets. 

7.  Tliere  are  very  few  Institutions  In  ex- 
istence eqtilj)ped  to  supply  sniall  business 
with  both  long-term  credit  and  equity  capi- 
tal. There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  in 
which  some  combination  of  equity  capital 
and  long-term  credit  would  prove  more  suit- 
able than  either  one  by  Itself.  To  meet  such 
needs,  financing  must  be  tailored  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  Individual  business,  and 
not  ofTerr^d  In  exactly  the  same  form  cu  a 
takc-lt-or-leave-lt  basis  to  all  comers. 

I  sub.scribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  McCabe.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  in  the  intervening 
years  to  alter  the  situation.  In  fact, 
these  considerations  probably  are  more 
pertinent  and  serious  today  than  they 
were  in  1950.  The  overv.helming  ma- 
jority of  v,itnesses  before  Banking 
and  Currency,  in  hearings  last  year  and 
this  year,  agree,  first,  that  a  genuine 
need  exi.sts  for  a  new  source  of  Icng- 
tei-m  debt  and  equity  financing  for  small 
businesses;  second,  that  this  need  must 
be  met;  and  third,  that  it  is  proper  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in 
launching  private  institutions  to  meet 
the  need.  S.  3G51  is  designed  to  satisfy 
the.se  three  general  areas  of  a':rcement. 

The  Baiiking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  made  a  genuine  effort  to  accept  all 
rea.sonable  and  sincerely  helpful  sugtes- 
tions.  Any  suggestions  which  were  re- 
jected were  rejected  for  1  of  2  principal 
reasons,  first,  the  proposals  were  either 
incompatible  with  the  basic  conception 


of  the  purposes  of  the  bills,  or  second, 

they  were  o'ovioiisly  camouflaged  at- 
tempts to  defeat  the  spirit  of  the  bill 
while  pretending  to  perfect  it.  The  six 
amendments  submitted  last  Friday,  pre- 
sumably prepared  by  the  administration, 
can  be  so  characterized.  These  pro- 
ix)sals  were  all  con.sidered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  were  rejected  for  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  provisions  contained  in  S.  3651.  as 
reported,  are  in  many  ways  drastic  com- 
promises with  bills  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  Personally,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  reject  many  of 
the  compromises  v.hich  were  accepted. 
The  majority  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing myself,  worked  in  a  splint  of  co- 
operation and  in  a  conviction  that  we  y 
could  accecd  t-o  certain  objections  and 
still  report  a  good  bill.  I  believe  that 
S.  3o51  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
it  can  be  passed  without  any  crippling 
amendments. 

The  Federal  program  contemplated  by 
S.  3651  is  conceived  to  carry  out  or  to  be 
based  upon  the  following  principles: 

First.  To  supplement,  rather  than 
supplant,  existing  private  facilities. 

Second.  To  operate  under  a  simple 
and  flexible  organizational  structure. 

Third.  To  operate  and  be  accounted 
for  in  complete  separation  from  other 
Federal  small-business  programs. 

Fourth.  To  utilize  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  the  facilities  of  State  and 
local  development  credit  corporations. 

Fifth.  To  concentrate  upon  meeting 
the  equity  and  long-term  credit  needs 
of  small-business  concerns. 

This  Federal  program  attempts  to 
can-y  out  the  philosophy  that  a  new 
financial  in>titution  must  be  established, 
tliat  this  type  of  institution  can  be 
launched  with  Federal  assistance,  and 
that  these  institutions  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  can  eventually  continue 
without  Federal  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  features  of 
Senate  bill  3651  contemplate  Federal 
loans  to  privaie  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  and  to  State  and  local 
development  companies.  The  program 
will  be  administered  by  a  new  Division  in 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  Division  will  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  new  Division  will  have  no  direct 
creditor-borrower  relationships  with 
small-business  concerns,  as  such. 

A  revolving  fund  will  be  created  for  the 
use  of  the  new  Division,  by  authorizing 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury.  During 
the  first  year  of  operations,  these  bor- 
rowings may  not  exceed  S50  million. 
During  the  second  year  of  operations. 
the.se  borrov.inps  may  be  increased  to  a 
total  of  S150  million.  Thereafter,  the 
revolving  fund  may  not  exceed  S250  mil- 
lion. The  rate  of  interest  paid  to  the 
Treasury  may  not  exceed  the  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  Ui:iited  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  niontii  preceding  the  borrowing. 
Funds  required  for  administrative  ex- 
penses v.iii  b3  appicpnatcd  in  the  usual 
way. 
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This  revolvinpT  fund  may  be  used  /or 
fjur  purposes,  as  follows: 

First.  To  assist  in  the  formation  of 
private  small  business  investment  com- 
piT'ies  by  purchasing  up  to  $150,000  in 
the  subordinated  debenture^;  of  any  such 
company,  which  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  company  for  the  purpose 
of  compliance  with  any  capital-to-debt 
ratio  to  which  the  company  may  be  sub- 

1  G"L 

Second.  To  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  in  asgrcj^ate 
amounts  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  any  such  com- 
pn  ny. 

Third.  To  make  loans  to  State  and 
local  development  companies  in  aggre- 
gate amounts  not  to  exceed  the  amounts 
which  such  companies  borrow  from  other 
sources. 

Fourth.  To  make  additional  loans  to 
Stote  and  local  development  companies 
not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  any  one  loan, 
wnere  the  loan  is  adequately  secured  and 
where  the  proceeds  are  specifically  di- 
rected to  an  identifiable  small-buoine^s 
concern. 

Small-business  Investment  companies, 
the  new  financial  institutions  to  be 
formed  as  authorized  in  the  bill,  may  be 
chartered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, or  may  be  chartered  un- 
der State  law  and  approved  for  opera- 
tion under  the  act  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  bill  provides  that 
authority  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  cliarter  small-busiue.ss  in- 
vestment compaiiics  will  terminate  on 
June  30.  1961.  It  is  believed  that  within 
the  next  3  years  all  States  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  enable  the  formation 
of  such  companies  and  that  a  charter- 
ing function  in  tlie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  be  unnecessary.  These 
companies  will  be  regulated  and  super- 
vised by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  will  have  two  primary  pur- 
poses; that  is.  first,  to  provide  equity- 
type  capital  to  small-business  concerns 
through  the  purchase  of  the  convertible 
debentures  of  such  concerns,  and.  sec- 
ond, to  provide  long-term  debt  capital 
through  loans  with  maximum  maturilics 
of  30  years. 

Another  primary  function  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Division  of 
the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration  will 
be  to  encourage  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  development 
companies.  These  companies  have  bef*n 
pertorming  an  increasingly  important 
and  useful  role  in  providing  credit  for 
small-business  concerns.  The  proceeds 
of  any  loans  made  to  these  State  and 
local  development  companies  nmst  be 
used  for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
act.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
will  have  authority  to  carry  out  this 
intention  of  the  law. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the 
bill  in  great  detail,  but  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  Senate  Report 
No.  1652.  wherein  the  bill  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  In  order  that  the  record  of 
this  debate  may  be  more  complete,  how- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sectional  analysis  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sectional  Anai.tsis 
title  i short  title,  statement  of  purposb 

AND    DEFINITIONS 

Section  101.  Short  title:  Cited  as  Small 
Diislnes3  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Ssctlon  102.  Statement  of  policy:  States 
Congressional  policy  to  (1)  stimulate  and 
supplement  flow  of  private  capital  to  small 
business.  (2)  recoKnize  that  such  funds  are 
not  fivallnble  In  adequate  supply.  (3)  Insure 
miiximum  participation  of  private  financing 
sources,  and  (4)  deny  financial  assistance 
which  would  substantially  increase  unem- 
ployment In  any  area  of  the  country. 

Section  lOJ.  Dcflniiions:  iSelX-explana- 
tory.) 

TITLE  ir — SMALL  rrSINESS  INVE.STMENT  DIVISION 
or  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATl'^N 

S3ctlon  201.  Establishment  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Division:  Creates  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Division  within  the 
Small  Buslno.ss  Administration.  Division  to 
be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  President  and  cunflrmed  by  Sen- 
ate. 

Section  202.  Provision  of  funds:  Creates 
revolving  fund  of  $250  million  for  Investment 
Division  of  SBA— funds  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  at  the  current  average  yields  on 
United  States  obllf^atlons  of  comparable  ma- 
turities. Maximum  borrowing  of  $50  million 
during  the  first  year  of  o{)eratlons.  and  maxi- 
mum of  $150  million  during  first  2  years  of 
operations. 

Section  203.  Purpose  of  revolvlnflr  fund: 
Revolving  fund  may  be  used — (1)  to  pur- 
chase subordinated  debentures  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies.  (2)  to  make  loans 
to  small  business  Investment  companies,  and 
(3)  to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  develop- 
ment companies. 

TITLE    III SMALL    BT'SINFSS    INVESTMENT 

COMPANIE.S 

Section  301.  Organization  of  small  business 
Inve.stment  companies;  Small  buslne.ss  In- 
vestment companies  may  be  formed  by  10 
or  more  persons  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  SBA.  SBA  chartering  authority  termi- 
nates June  30,  1961.  Enumerated  are  such 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness for  which  a  company  Is  established. 

Section  302.  Capital  stock  and  subordi- 
nated debentures:  A  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  must  have  $300,000  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus  before  It  may  commence 
business.  The  SBA  Is  authorized  to  advance 
a  maximum  of  $150,000  to  any  such  com- 
pany by  purchasing  subordinated  debentures, 
and  such  subordinated  debentures  are  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  capital  and  surplus. 
Shares  of  stock  in  such  companies  may  be 
purchased  by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  nonmember  banks.  Insur- 
ance companies,  financial  Institutions,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  and  other  persons. 
A  member  bank  or  an  Insured  nonmember 
bank  may  hold  stock  In  such  companies  only 
In  an  aggregate  amount  of  1  percent  of  such 
bank's  capital  and  surplus.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  stock  In  such  companies  which 
may  be  held  by  any  stockholder  may  be 
limited  by  the  SBA. 

Section  303.  Borrowlnr^  power :  Small-busi- 
ness Investment  companies  may  borrow 
money  and  Issue  obligations  subject  to  lim- 
itations and  regulations  of  the  SBA.  The 
SBA  Is  authorized  to  lend  to  such  companies 
upon  such  terms  and  at  such  Interest  rates 
as  determined  by  the  SBA.  The  SBA  may 
not  have  loans  outstanding  under  this  sec- 
tion at  any  one  time  to  any  one  company  in 
an  amount  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  paid- 
in  capital  and  surplus  of  such  company. 

Section  304.  Provision  of  equity  capital  for 
small-business  concerns:  Small-business  In- 
vestment  companies   are   authorized    to   pro- 


vide equity  capital  to  small-business  concerns 
through  the  purchase  of  convertible  deben- 
ture bonds.  Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
and  contain  other  such  terms  as  the  company 
may  fix  with  the  approval  of  the  SBA.  Be- 
fore any  capital  Is  provided  to  a  small-busi- 
ness concern  under  this  section,  the  Invest- 
ment company  may  require  such  concern  to 
(It  refinance  any  or  all  of  Its  outstanding 
debt  so  the  Investment  company  Is  the  only 
holder  of  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of  such 
concern,  and  (2i  agree  not  to  thereafter  In- 
cur any  dcbu  without  the  approval  of  the 
investment  company.  When  a  small-bu»l- 
nris  concern  obtains  cr.pltal  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  required  to  purchase  stock  In  the 
Investment  company  In  an  amount  ranslng 
f;om  2  to  5  |>ercent  of  the  funds  It  obtains, 
the  amount  of  such  stock  purchase  to  be  set 
by  the  SBA  and  the  SBA  can  authorize  a  3- 
year  deferment  of  stock  purchase. 

Section  305.  Long-term  loons  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns:  Small  business  Investment 
companies  are  authorized  to  make  long-term 
loans  to  small-business  concerns.  TTie  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  on  such  loans  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  SBA.  and  maximum  ma- 
turity Is  set  at  30  years  with  the  Investment 
company  having  the  right  to  extend  the  ma- 
turity of  any  loan  another  10  years  if  It  deems 
such  extension  advisable  to  orderly  liquida- 
tion cf  the  loan.  Such  loans  may  be  mad© 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  ba.vis. 
Section  306.  Af^gregate  limitations;  With- 
out the  approval  of  the  SBA.  no  small 
business  investment  company  can  have 
more  than  20  percent  of  lU  combined  cap- 
ital and  surplus  In  loans  and  Investments  of 
a  single  small-business  concern  at  one  time. 
Section  307  Exemptions:  Securities  Is- 
sued by  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies may  be  exempt  by  the  SEC  from  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1939.  or  Issued  under  special 
regulations.  If  the  SEC  finds  that  complete 
application  of  these  two  acts  is  not  neces- 
sary In  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors.  Investment  companies 
chartered  by  SBA  are  exempt  from  the 
equity-debt  ratio  requirements  of  the  In- 
vestment  Company   Act   of    1940. 

Section  308.  Tax  provisions:  Any  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  Is  allowed  an  ordinary 
(rather  than  capital)  loss  derived  from  a 
sale  or  exchange  of  stock  In  a  small  business 
Investment  company.  Also,  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  may  treat  as  an 
ordinary  loss  any  loss  on  convertible  deben- 
tures (Including  stock  received  pvirsuant  to 
the  conversion  privilege)  acquired  pursuant 
U)  section  304  alxjve.  Further,  a  dividend 
received  deduction  equal  to  100  percent 
(rather  than  85  percent)  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany is  allowed. 

Section  309.  Miscellaneous:  Contains  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies and  the  regulation  of  them  by  the 
SBA. 

Section  310.  Approving  State-chartered 
companies  fur  operations  under  this  act; 
State-chartered  companies  formed  expretsly 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  under  this  act 
may  be  approved  for  such  operations  by  the 
SBA.  Upon  approval  such  companies  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  liabili- 
ties, and  reuulatlons.  In  all  respects,  as  are 
prescribed  for  small  business  Investment 
companies  chartered  by  the  SBA. 

TITLE  IV — CONVEHSION  OF  STATE  CHARTERFD 
INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  AND  STATE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   COMPANIES 

Section  401 :  State  chartered  Investment 
companies  and  State  development  com- 
panies may,  upon  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  stockholders,  be  converted  Into  a  pmall 
business   investment   company   with   the   ap- 
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proval  of  the  SBA.  SBA  conversion  author- 
ity terminates  June  30.  1961.  NothlnK  In 
this  section  shall  be  coiiEtrucd  to  supersede 
any  State  law. 

TITLE    V LOANS   TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT   COMPANIES 

Section  501:  The  SBA  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies  with  the  stipulation  that  such 
funds  are  to  be  u.sed  by  such  companies  to 
assist  in  CiU-rying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  Such  loans  by  the  SBA  are  to  be  In 
exchange  for  obligations  of  the  develop- 
ment companies  on  such  terms  and  at  an 
Interest  rate  set  by  the  SBA  Tlie  SBA 
loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any 
one  development  company  under  this  sec- 
tion cannot  exceed  the  total  amount  bor- 
rowed by  the  company  from  all  other 
sources.  Loans  to  local  development  com- 
panies may  be  made  only  tlu-ough  June  30, 
1961. 

Section  502:  The  SBA  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  secured  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  companies,  up  to  $250,000  each 
If  such  loans  are  to  assist  an  Identinable 
small-business  concern.  Loans  to  local  de- 
velopment companies  may  Le  made  on:y 
through  June  30.  1961. 

irn-i  VI — CHANCES  in  fxdexal  reserve 

At-TIIORITT 

Section  601  Repeal  of  section  13b  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  Section  13b  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (which  provides  that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  may  make  working 
capital  loans  to  business  concerns)  Is  re- 
I^ealed  1  yccur  after  enactment  of  this  act. 
A  savings  provision  protects  transactions 
being  carried  out. 

Section  602.  Fund  f..>r  management  coun- 
seling: Section  13b  funds  ($27  5  million) 
are  to  be  returned  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  the  Treasury  which  shall  create  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  by  SBA  In  making 
grants  to  States,  State  agencies.  State  de- 
velopment companies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  studies,  research,  and  counsel- 
ing relating  to  managing,  financing,  and 
operating  small-business  concerns.  Only 
one  grant  can  be  made  In  any  one  State  in 
any  one  year  and  no  grant  may  exceed 
$40,000. 

TITLE    VII— CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sections  701  705;  Makes  It  a  crime  for  an 
c>fncer.  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company  to  (a") 
make  any  loans  to  an  examiner  of  such 
cc)mpany,  (b)  receive  a  fee.  gift  or  commis- 
sion for  any  tran-sactlon  by  the  company 
which  is  not  authorized  In  this  act.  (c)  em- 
bezzle or  willfully  misapply  any  funds  or 
seciultles  belonging  to  such  company,  and 
(d)  make  a  false  entry  or  report  or  to  make 
an  unauthorized  transaction. 

Makes  It  a  crime  for  an  examiner  of  a 
small  business  investment  company  to  ac- 
cept a  loan  or  gratuity  from  such  a  com- 
pany or  from  anyone  connected  with  such 
company.  Makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
knowingly  make  any  false  statement  or  re- 
port or  to  willfully  overvalue  any  property 
or  securities  for  the  purixjsc  of  influencing 
the  action  of  a  small  business  Investment 
company.  Makes  It  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
cauie  or  procure  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  to  charge  or  receive  a  fee  or 
gilt   not   specifically   authorized   by   law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  example  of  what  Senate 
bill  3G51  is  intended  to  do.  Last  year, 
the  Ccmmittec  on  Bankinf;  and  Currency 
heard  testimony  from  a  small  manufac- 
turer in  my  State.  Ihis  witness  related 
the  success  of  his  busines.s.  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  obtaining  long-term 
funds  for  expansion  and  growth.  At  that 
time   he   needed    $200. OCO   in    long-term 


funds.  I  am  advised  that  this  success- 
ful and  growing  small  independent 
busint.ss  has  since  been  bought  by  a  very 
large  corporation  with  diversified  activi- 
ties. I  am  told  that  this  former  small- 
business  man  is  now  working  for  the 
large  corporation  which  bought  his  busi- 
ness. I  believe  that  if  funds  had  been 
available  through  a  small-business  in- 
vestment company  or  through  a  State 
development  corporation,  this  small 
bu.'^ine.ss  could  have  maintained  its  in- 
dependence. 

Transactions  of  this  kind  occur  some- 
where in  this  country  practically  every 
day  in  the  year.  Mergers,  consolida- 
tions, and  other  methods  of  business  con- 
centration are  a  real  threat  to  the  free 
economy  which  we  wish  so  desperately 
to  preserve.  An  economic  dictatorship 
through  increasing  concentration  of 
business  activity  is  no  less  an  evil  than 
political  dictatorship,  and  both  must  be 
resii^ted  with  equal  visor. 

Senate  bill  3651  offers  a  way  to  help 
small-business  concerns  to  remain  inde- 
pendeiit  and  to  maintain  the  free  econ- 
omy so  essential  to  our  democratic  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  another 
word  regarding  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  which  deals 
with  the  administration  of  this  program. 

I  believe  the  agency  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent one.  in  order  to  have  maximum 
efficiency.  There  was  great  objection  to 
that  point  of  view  because  of  the  multi- 
plication of  independent  Fedeial  agen- 
cies, and  I  anticipated  considerable  re- 
sistance to  that  proEHJsal.  In  reaching  a 
compromise,  we  struck  upon  this  device 
of  creating  a  semiautonomcus  division 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

I  rc'-iret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  desires  to  press  for  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment,  because  I  believe 
our  proposal  would  have  given  the  or- 
ganization an  oppcrtunity  to  develop  in 
an  independent  way,  separate  from  the 
ordinary  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

However,  that  amendment  !.■:  now 
pending.  I  regret  that  its  adoption  is 
being  urged.  I  hoped  I  might  persuade 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  not  to  press 
for  it5  adoption;  but  apparently  I  have 
not  done  so. 

However,  even  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  still  think  there  is  great  merit 
to  the  bill.  Although  it  is  experimental 
to  a  large  extent,  we  have  had  sufRcient 
experience  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
financing,  which  is  quite  similar  to  this, 
to  insure  success.  I  believe,  given  a  rea- 
sonably wise  administration.  So,  de- 
spite the  amendment,  I  still  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama !Mr.  Sparkm.\n1.  He  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'M'HGNeyI 
many  years  ago  were  really  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  this  idea;  and  the 
Senate  owes  to  both  of  them  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  regard  to  this  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  very  gratefill  to  the 
distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  commit- 


tee for  what  he  has  said  about  me  in 
connection  with  his  measure. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate  bill 
3651.  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  Let  me  say.  first  of  all.  that 
in  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
to  come  before  the  Senate  this  year.  It 
was  an  honor  for  me  to  join  our  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Johnson!  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill.  The  senior  Senator  frcm 
Texas,  in  introducing  this  bill,  and  m 
placing  it  high  on  the  list  of  vital  pro- 
posed legislation,  has  given  further  evi- 
dence of  his  keen  insight  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

I  want  alro  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FtTLBRiGHTl.  who  has  shown  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  measure  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  whose  effective 
leadership  much  credit  is  due  for  now 
having  before  the  Senate  a  bill  as  good 
as  this  one. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  considered  the  bill, 
did  a  most  thorough  and  most  conscien- 
tious job.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  know  of  the  hard  and  care- 
ful work  that  went  into  this  measure; 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
subcommittee  chairman,  certainly  de- 
serves our  praise  and  appreciation  for  his 
arduous  labor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busl- 
ne.^5  Committee,  this  bill  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  me.  Through  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  small- 
bu-siness  men  from  all  part^  of  the  coun- 
try. Also  as  a  result  of  my  service  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  writings  on  small- 
business  financing  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  one  of  the  crucial 
areas  which  must  be  con-sidered  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  competitive  free-enterprise 
economy. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that,  along 
with  adequate  antitrust  legislation  and 
enforcement  and  more  equitable  tax 
laws,  the  most  pressing  need  of  small 
business  is  more  adequate  means  of 
financing. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  that  has  been  with  us  for  a 
good  many  years.  Due  to  a  number  of 
reasons,  however,  such  as  the  increased 
costs  of  doing  business  and  the  high  tax 
rates  which  came  about  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II  and  the  cold  war  that  has 
followed,  the  financing  needs  of  small 
business  have  become  more  acute. 

In  the  past  .several  years  a  number  of 
studies  on  small-business  financing  have 
been  made.  I  should  like  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  major  ones. 

The  first  ofl&cial  study  of  which  I  am 
aware  was  made  in  1935  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  surveyed  6,158 
manufacturers,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  employed  between  21  and  250 
employees.  By  far  the  most  striking 
conclusion   of   the   1935   study   was   that 
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47.2  percent  of  all  the  manufacturers  re- 
plied that  they  could  not  obtain  long- 
term  funds  from  any  source  whatever. 
By  digging  into  individual  financial 
statements,  competent  Commerce  De- 
partment personnel  estimated  that  al- 
most two-thirds  of  these  firms  could  be 
considered  sound  credit  risks.  Nonethe- 
less, they  were  unable  to  find  any  long- 
term  capital  or  credit  at  all. 

Four  years  later,  the  Easiness  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
made  a  similar  study  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  with  their  findings 
almost  identical  with  the  earlier  survey. 
In  1943,  Roy  Foulkc,  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  told  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate  that  "under 
the  existing  setup  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture we  find  no  organized  source  or 
sources  to  provide  long-term  money  or 
permanent  capital  to  intermudiate-sized 
firms." 

One  of  the  fir.^t  projects  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  in  its 
series  of  studies  of  postwar  economic 
problems  dealt  with  small  business.  At 
the  end  of  an  intensive  study,  the  busi- 
ness lepdors  of  the  United  States  who 
constituted  the  membership  of  the  CED 
concluded  that: 

One  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  small- 
and  medium-size  business  is  more  adequate 
financing.  More  long-term  credit  is  needed 
relative  to  short  term.  •  •  •  More  owner- 
ship funds  are  needed  relative  to  borrowed 
funds.  •  •  •  Present  banking  facilities 
should  be  supplemented  to  open  up,  for  the 
small  enterprise,  channels  for  capital  loans 
and  equity  capital.  The  CED  suggests  the 
formation  of  new  capital  banks  for  this 
purpose. 

In  making  its  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  capital  banks,  the  CED 
acknowledged  that  such  an  idea  had 
been  propo.sed  several  years  earlier,  in 
1945.  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Concrre.ss  first  be.::ran  to  Rive  serious 
attention  to  the  problems  of  adequate 
long-term  small-business  financing  in 
1949,  when  it  authorized  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  to  make 
a  study  of  the  volume  and  stability  of 
private  investment  ard  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  promoting  the 
investment  of  capital. 

This  study  was  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investment,  under  the 
chanman.ship  of  Senator  O'Mahoney. 
Amont;  the  conclusions  reached  by  this 
subcommittee  was  that  small-business 
concerns,  as  a  group,  cannot  obtain 
adequate  financing  or  reasonable  terms. 
The  subcommittee  in  its  report  dated 
March  23, 1950.  stated: 

Fri>m  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee, it  8<"ema  clear  that  one  r>r  the 
Important  questions  facing  the  American 
people  today  is  to  determine  what  steps  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  preserve  an  open 
door  for  Investment  In  little  and  local  busi- 
ness in  terms  of  ownership  as  well  as  In 
terms  of  debt.  That  problem  Is  paramount 
to  the  development  of  a  steadily  expanding 
economy. 

Based  upon  this  subcommittee's 
study  and  recommendations.  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  with  Senators  Sparkman. 
Lucas,  and  Maybank.  introduced  S.  3G25. 


entitled  the  "Small  Business  Act  of  1950." 
This  bill  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  private  national  investment  com- 
))anies  which  would  provide  long-term 
debt  and  equity  capital  to  small-business 
concerns,  with  the  original  capital  for 
such  investment  companies  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  administration  joined  in 
supporting  this  Icfnslation. 

I  should  like  to  pay  due  respect  to  the 
pioneer  work  in  this  field  done  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Mahoney  1. 
Throughout  the  years  the  Senator  has 
been  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  able 
students  of  business  financing,  and  he 
deserves  recognition  for  being  among  the 
fast  to  attempt  to  find  a  concrete  solu- 
tion to  the  financing  needs  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  business. 

If  there  is  any  single  man  who  can 
claim  credit  as  being  the  originator  of  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering,  I 
would  say  that  honor  goes  to  the  di.^tin- 
Rui-shed  and  learned  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  the  same  year.  1950,  when  the  first 
small-busine.ss  investment  company  bill 
was  introduced,  the  Small  Busine.ss  Com- 
mittee was  established  in  the  Senate.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  felt  that 
additional  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  question  of  financing,  and  I  re- 
quested the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
make  a  study  as  to  the  costs  and  avail- 
ability of  credit  and  capital  to  small 
business.  In  this  report  which  the  Board 
submitted  to  our  committee  in  1952,  it 
stated: 

On  balance.  It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
the  availability  of  long-term  debt  and  equity 
capital  to  small  business  has  tended  to  di- 
minish somewhat  over  the  past  2  or  3  dec- 
ades. •   •   • 

A  small  business.  If  it  Is  to  develop  success- 
fully, needs  to  be  able  to  supplement  Its 
own  resources  at  times  with  credit  and 
capital  supplied  by  other  Investors;  that  Is, 
other  business  concerns,  banks,  and  other 
financing  Institutions,  and  Individuals. 

More  recently,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  made  a  further  study  of  small- 
business  financing.  During  1955.  the  De- 
partment's field  offices  queried  some 
15,000  firms,  half  of  them  less  than  5 
years  old,  the  other  half  older.  The 
Commerce  Department  concluded  that 
only  one-third  of  the  desired  equity 
funds  were  actually  obtained,  with  both 
younger  and  older  firms  receiving  less 
than  half  the  total  they  sought. 

During  all  this  time  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  continued  regularly 
to  urge  legislation  to  set  up  an  adequate 
capital  credit  system  for  small  business. 
In  each  Congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, with  several  Senators  joining  in 
sponsorship. 

During  June  1957,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  held  9  days 
of  public  hearing.s  on  credit  needs  of 
small  business.  Once  again  there  was  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  a  serious 
credit  gap  did  exist  and  that  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  particularly 
were  unable  to  meet  their  urgent  needs 
for  long-term  credit  or  equity  capital. 
Even  the  American  Bankers  A.ssociation 
spokesman  supported  the  princ.ple  be- 


hind the  establi-shment  of  capital  banks, 
and  acknowledged  the  serious  lack  of 
private  sources  in  this  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  last  year 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
at  my  insistence  in  which  I  had  the  full 
backing  of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHTl.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
took  on  the  assignment  of  making 
a  full-scale  study  of  small-business  fi- 
nancing. Parts  I  and  II  of  this  three- 
part  study  have  now  been  comjjleted, 
and  they  confirm  the  opinion  that  a 
financing  gap  does  exist.  As  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  told  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  this 
year: 

These  general  findings  from  the  study 
confirm  the  impression  that  we  conveyed  to 
this  committee  In  our  testimony  last  June, 
n.imely,  that  there  Is  a  gap  in  the  existing 
structure  of  financing  Institutions  which  lies 
In  the  longer  term  debt  and  equity  capital 
areiis. 

And  Cliairman  Martin  went  on  to  tell 
the  committee  "that  there  Is  room  for  a 
Government  program  to  foster  the  flow 
of  investment  funds  to  small  business." 

I  was  impre.s.scd  during  the  10  days  of 
hearings  this  spring  by  the  virtual  una- 
nimity of  opinion  on  the  part  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  finance  as  to  the  financial 
pap  which  exists  and  the  need  for  some 
type  of  program  being  instituted  to  fill 
this  gap. 

As  I  have  already  stated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  for  a  good  many  years  stud- 
ied this  problem  and  urged  that  we  take 
action  to  make  it  possible  for  .small  bus- 
ine.ss to  obtain  the  neces.sary  long-term 
debt  and  equity  capital  which  it  so  des- 
perately needs.  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  original  O'Mahoney  bill  to  set  up 
small  investment  companies  back  in 
1950.  And  I  have  introduced  similar 
bills  in  the  82d.  83d.  84th.  and  the  pres- 
ent 85th  Congresses.  While  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  S.  3651,  is  some- 
what different  in  its  organizational 
structure  from  the  bills  I  have  previously 
introduced,  it  has  the  same  purpose  and 
objective,  namely,  to  establish  privately 
owned  and  operated  investment  com- 
panies which  would  provide  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital  to  small-bus- 
iness concerns.  This  is  a  good  bill,  which 
has  been  most  carefully  considered. 
As  one  who  has  urged  passage  of 
such  legislation  for  a  good  many  years, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  S.  3651  will  be 
passed  and  signed  into  law  The  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  such  legislation,  and 
the  needs  of  small  business  have  never 
been  more  pressing. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  rci)eatinR  the 
words  of  the  Ei';hth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Small  Busines.s  Cominitlee  w  hich  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  10 
of  this  year: 

In  summation,  your  committee  reiterates 
its  concern  as  to  the  Inability  of  many  well- 
managed  small-business  firms  to  maintain 
the  necessary  financing,  without  which  they 
cannot  develop.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  concern  not  only  to  sniall  bus- 
inesses, but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  for.  If 
small  business  cannot  obtain  necessary 
funds,  our  free-enterprise  system  as  we  know 
It  cannot  survive.  Prompt  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  Imperative. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  only  one  of 
55everal  such  urgings  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Busine.ss  has  made. 
The  recommendations  in  every  instance 
were  made  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
full  committee.  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  joining  in  making  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  membership  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Busine.'^^s  for 
standing  behind  the  program  ever  since 
1950.  wlien  the  present  committee  was 
established,  and  standing  behind  it 
unanimou'^ly.  I  am  sure  that  today  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  committee 
is  in  favor  of  enactment  of  the  pending 
legislation,  even  though  it  does  not 
measure    up    to    our    full    exi>ectaticns. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Mahoney!  first  intro- 
duced the  bill.  It  grew  out  of  both  the 
CED  report  and  the  results  of  his  own 
studies  as  chaiiman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  The  Senator  remained 
an  active  spon.sor  of  tliat  bill,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  co-spon.^or. 
until  he  left  the  Senate  for  a  short 
while.  While  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  ab.':ent  from  the  Senate  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  I  simply  picked 
up  the  bill  the  Senator  had  pioneered 
and  introduced  it.  I  have  continued  to 
introduce  the  bill,  with  changes,  as  time 
has  gone  on,  in  each  Congress  since 
that  time. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness has  continued  to  press  for  such 
legislation.  At  least  a  couple  of  times 
hnarings  were  held  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  As  I  stated, 
we  had  rather  full  hearings  last  year. 
We  reachf^d  the  point  where  we  might 
have  reported  a  bill,  except  that  a  de- 
cision was  made  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  wi.sdom  and  good  judgment 
to  ask  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
make  an  intensive  study  and  report  to 
us  by  March  of  this  year.  The  Federal 
Re.serve  Board  agreed  to  do  so.  and  did 
a  very  good  job.  In  the  early  jiart  of 
this  year  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board 
submitted  the  first  2  parts  of  a  3-part 
study.  Those  two  parts  were  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  make  a  very  definite  rec- 
ommendation to  our  committee  that 
such  a  i^lan  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  I  originally  sponsored,  which 
I  continued  to  sponsor  up  through  the 
present  Congress,  provided  for  the  oper- 
ation to  be  within  the  framework  of, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  within 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  think  that  is  the  place  it 
should  be.  I  think  that  is  the  place  in 
which  wc  could  expect  the  finest  results. 
However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  felt 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  busine.ss  the 
organization  was  set  up  to  handle,  and 
stated  very  strongly  an  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  program  placed  under  its  juris- 
diction. I  think  undoubtedly  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  would  have  taken  the 
program  up  and  would  have  admin- 
istered it  had  we  insisted  on  it  be- 
ing under  their  jurisdiction,  but  we 
felt  the  Board  was  earnest  and  sincere 


in  its  opposition.  We  therefore  started 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  compromi.se. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  1  staff  member  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
who  was  detailed  for  2  or  3  months  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— Mr.  Jack  Flynn — staff  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  staff 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  staff  members  of  other 
interested  and  concerned  executive  de- 
partments worked  at  different  times  try- 
ing to  develop  .some  kind  of  proper  pro- 
gram to  be  enacted  into  law.  We  finally 
prepared  a  compromice  bill,  which  was 
introduced. 

In  the  meantime,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  JonNSONl,  introduced  a  bill  which 
provided  a  little  different  plan  but  had 
the  same  general  objective.  We  had  all 
the  bills  under  consideration  and  all  the 
recommendations  which  had  been  made 
to  us  in  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise 
bill. 

Finally,  when  we  worked  the  matter 
out,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
introduced  a  bill,  which  several  of  us 
joined  in  spon.soring.  In  that  bill  we 
took  the  program  away  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  provided  for  an  independent  agency, 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Admin- 
istration. After  that  was  done,  the  ad- 
ministration came  to  us  and  objected 
rather  seriously  to  having  a  separate 
agency.  The  administration  asked  that 
the  program  be  made  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

As  has  been  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI, 
there  was  strong  objection  to  having  the 
program  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  As  I  pointed 
out,  tlie  Small  Business  Administration 
was  created  to  handle  a  different  type 
of  lending  program.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  relatively  small 
loans  for  operational  purposes  and  han- 
dling di-saster  loans  in  distress  cases. 
This  program  has  a  very  clifTerent  pur- 
pose. It  calls  for  what  are  supposed  to 
be  long-term  capital  loans. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  should  be  provided  a  separate 
agency.  This  program  should  not  be  a 
part  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  say  that  without  any  desire  to 
reflect  upon  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administration,  by 
and  large,  has  done  a  good  job  in  the 
handling  of  the  types  of  loans  it  is  sup- 
posed to  handle. 

I  have  felt  this  program  should  be 
handled  by  a  separate  agency,  because 
it  involves  a  separate  type  of  financing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Alabama  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion and  changed  the  bill  so  that  this 


program  would  be  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. I  will  not  say  I  did  that. 
The  committee  did  it,  as  the  Senator  re- 
members. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  made  a  sep- 
arate division? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  made  a  sep- 
arate division  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. We  tried  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard, as  the  Senator  knows,  by  requir- 
ing the  Deputy  Director  in  charge  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  was  done  to 
pain  the  support  of  the  administration, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  state  my 
understanding.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  was  done  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  administration,  and  that 
it  represented  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
on  both  sidf^s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  that  it  has  been 
done,  is  the  administration  supporting 
this  measure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  administra- 
tion desires  some  amendments.  The 
pending  amendment — by  the  way,  I 
wi.sh  now  to  discuss  that  amendment — 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capeh.^rt],  which  would  eliminate  the 
provision  requiring  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
would  allow  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  ap- 
point another  Deputy  Administrator, 
who  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
handling   this    part    of   the    program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  general  pattern 
has  occurred  so  often  that  I  think  per- 
haps the  parliamentary  history  should 
be  clarified  a  little  further. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  it  was  the 
impression  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  proposal  which  he  is 
making  was  satisfactory  to  the  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  my  im- 
pression at  the  time  the  bill  came  up 
in  the  Senate — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Were  assurances 
given  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say  that 
assurances  were  given  to  me.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  was  in  the  Cham- 
l:c.-  at  the  time.  but.  as  I  explained,  a 
great  deal  of  work  went  into  this  bill 
which  I  introduced,  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations made  to  us  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  as  well  as  other  bills 
which  were  introduced.  As  chaimnan 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  de- 
tailed Mr.  Jack  Flynn,  a  staff  memljer 
of  our  committee,  to  work  with  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
some  3  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  was  the  Sen- 
ator's impression  that  his  proposal  was 
satisfactory  to  the   administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  find  that 
is  not  so. 
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Mr.    SPARKMAN.     That   la    correct; 
and  the  pending  amendment  relates  to 

that  subject.  .       ^  .^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  found  the 
same  pattern  present  over  and  over 
again.  The  administration  lead*  us  to 
believe  that  it  supports  a  given  meas- 
ure, and  when  It  comes  to  the  floor 
the  administration  welshes  on  the  as- 
surances it  has  given,  and  tries  to  gut 
Uie  measure. 

We  have  just  had  that  experience  in 
connection  with  the  mutual  security 
bill.  Last  year  we  had  the  same  experi- 
ence in  connection  witli  title  III  of  tlie 
civil  rights  bill.  We  have  had  it  again 
and  again,  and  I  ,  for  one.  am  becoming 
tired  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  learned. 
lonK  since,  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine at  any  particular  time  just  where 
the  administration  stood.  I  could  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  in  1953.  I  could 
go  back  to  the  Formosa  resolution, 
which  the  Senator  recalls.  I  could  po 
back  to  many  measures  which  have  been 
before  us  in  the  course  of  the  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  is  it  going  to  bo 
possible  for  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  negotiate  in  the  future  with 
an  admmistration  which  allows  us  to 
believe  one  thing,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
the  test,  goes  in  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suppose  each 
Senator  will  simply  have  to  stand  for 
the  things  in  which  he  believes,  and  will 
have  to  defend  the  things  which  he 
him.self  think.s  are  right,  and  quit  asking 
where   the  admini.stration  stands. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  I.  for  one,  felt  very  keenly 
over  the  sorry  spectacle  the  other  night 
in  the  Senate,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  mutual  security  bill.  I  am  a 
member  of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Certainly.  I  have  no  truck  with 
the  Communist-dominated  coimtries; 
and  yet  I  was  willing,  in  the  committee, 
to  go  along  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  admini-stration 
and  tru.st  the  President  to  handle  the 
program  correctly,  in  behalf  of  our  own 
national  security.  The  majority  cf  the 
committee  felt  the  same  way.  I  do  not 
recall  any  particular  opposition  in  tiie 
committee.  But  when  the  bill  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Stnate.  the  rug  was 
pulled  from  under  us.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  form  of  the 
resolution  which  the  Senator  had  sup- 
ported in  committee  was  put  into  final 
shape  in  the  State  Department,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Last  Friday  Secre- 
tary Dulles  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Forei.^'n  Relations  Committee.  I  read  to 
the  Senate  the  letter  signed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
Matters,  in  which  he  submiaed  the  exact 
language  to  us.  The  exact  language 
was  submitted  to  us  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  EXJUGLAS.  I  make  the  prophecy 
that  this  fall,  on  the  bastings,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  will  attack 
Members  w  ho  voted  for  the  committee 
proposal  and  against  the  Knowland 
amendment.  Those  men  will  be  attacked 
Ly  the  Ilepublican  National  Committee 


for  being  "soft"  on  coramunism.  when 
they  simply  followed  the  line  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  were  repos- 
ing faith  and  confidence  In  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  that 
kind  of  program.  We  had  a  good  formu- 
la written  Into  the  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  It  were  carried 
out.  It  would  be  all  right.  We  were  act- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  admini^itration. 
The  Senator  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Have  we  not  .some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  felt  let 
down  when  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  recall  that  this  amendment 
was  propo;.ed  in  tlie  committee,  and  I 
stated  my  opposition  to  it  then.  I  stated 
tliat  we  had.  in  effect,  bargained  in  good 
faith  and  had  worked  out  a  compromise 
bill  on  the  basis  of  that  bargaining.  I 
certainly  was  opposed  to  the  suggested 
change. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  it  be  sensible  in 
the  future  to  make  any  ajreemcnl  with 
people  who  treat  their  pledged  word  in 
this  fashion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  future  I 
shall  govern  my  vote  on  such  questions 
according  to  my  own  belief  as  to  what 
is  right. 

Speaking  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  would  permit  tiic  new  Deputy 
Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  rather  than  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Sena  ?,  I  wish  to  state  briefly  four  argu- 
ments aTainst  it. 

First.  The  new  function  Is  completely 
different  from  the  existing  SBA  pro- 
gram.s — Ions-term  funds  to  promising 
small  businesses  n.s  distinguished  from 
short-term  funds  and  welfare  assistance 
to  small  bu.sinesses  in  distress — invest- 
ment banking  versus  commercial  bank- 
ing. 

Second.  S.  3651.  as  reported,  repre- 
sents a  significant  compromise  with  op- 
ponents of  the  plan.  Proponents  would 
prefer  that  the  new  program  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  R.\sprve  System 
or  by  an  independent  agency.  The  first 
attempt  to  compromise  was  contained  in 
the  original  Johnson  bill  (S.  3651) 
which  established  a  new  agency,  the 
SBIA,  to  function  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  SBA  under  a  Loan  Policy 
Board.  The  second  attempt  to  compro- 
mise resulted  in  the  provisions  of  S.  3651 
as  reported,  which  places  the  new  func- 
tion within  the  SBA  but  which  Insures 
some  measure  of  Independence  for  the 
Deputy  Ariininistrator.  by  re<iuiring  liis 
appointment  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

Third.  Tliere  are  many  precedents  for 
the  appointment  of  subordinate  officials 
by  the  President. 

I  want  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
CapehartI  to  listen  to  these  examples, 
l)ocause  they  are  examples  which  he 
himself  has  supported. 

The  heads  of  the  constituent  agencies 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, Deputy  Administrator  of  liie  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Agency,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  tliC  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 


velopment Corporation,  Deputy  Director 
of  USIA,  Under  SecreUrles,  AsslsUnt 
Secretaries.  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Assistant  Attorneys  General.  Deputy 
Postmaster  General.  Assistant  Postmas- 
ters General,  and  others  offer  example 
alter  example  of  this  practice. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  100 
percent  rlKht  in  what  he  has  said.  How- 
ever, the  problem  Is  that  there  are  al- 
ready two  Deputy  Administrators  In 
SBA.  neither  of  which  under  the  law,  is 
api>ointed  by  the  President  aiad  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  if  we 
provide  in  the  pending  bill  that  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram ma.st  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  will 
result  in  having  two  Deputy  Administra- 
tors appointed  by  the  Administrator,  and 
one  by  the  President.  Someday  perhaps 
all  three  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  Senate  confirmation 
provided.  I  ratlier  believe  that  should 
be  tlie  practice.  However,  until  that 
happens.  I  believe  we  would  be  better  off 
to  accept  the  amendment  temporarily. 
I  feel  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, and  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  argument  in  it.  Yet  we  have 
shown  our  desire  many  times  before  to 
have  these  functions  administered  in  a 
semi-independent  manner  by  requiring 
thLi  kind  of  arrangement,  namely,  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  and  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  The  SBA  comes 
to  Congress  for  legislative  considera- 
tion ever  .so  often.  I  certainly  agree 
with  tlie  Senator,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that,  while  I  am  opposed  to  Uie 
amendment.  I  am  privy  to  the  little 
agreement  which  has  been  worked  out — 
it  is  only  an  informal  agreement — 
whereby  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  the  other  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  with- 
drawn. I  am  certainly  going  along  with 
that.  But  I  did  wish  to  show  what  the 
t>asic  objections  to  the  arrangement  are. 
In  the  future,  as  SBA  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration before  Congress,  I  certainly 
think  that  we  oucht  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
In  the  event  the  new  function  is  not  ad- 
ministered in  the  way  ui  which  our  com- 
mittee intended  it  to  be  administered, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  I  believe  Con- 
gress wants  it  to  be  adminiistered,  we 
should  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CAl  EH.^RT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that;  that  is  certainly  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement  very  much. 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  will  not  concede 
that  this  Ls  just  one  more  activity  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  S.  3651 
hopes  to  create  new  private  financial  in- 
stitutions and  to  stimulate  the  activity 
of  State  and  local  deve'iopment  com- 
panies.   The  new  fu;i:iion  should  have 
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separate  and  distinct  status  within  the 
SBA.  and  the  amendment  would  weaken 
this  feature  of  S.  3651, 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to 
mention,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  agree  with  me  about  It.  I 
wish  it  to  be  noted  in  the  Record  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  is  to  take 
care  of  an  organizational  situation,  and 
in  no  way  affects  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee considering  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion that  this  function  of  SBA  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct  and  semi-inde- 
pendent, as  I  have  said.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that  statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  I  said  was 
that  the  Record  should  show  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  is  to  take 
care  of  an  organizational  .'-ituation,  and 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Intention 
of  the  committee  that  this  should  be  a 
new,  separate,  and  distinct  function  of 
the  SBA  of  a  semi-independent  nature. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  T  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  There  is  just  one 
other  thing  I  wi.sh  to  d)scu.ss.  I  do  not 
recall  that  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  before  me  have  had  much  to  say 
about  this  point.  It  refers  to  State  and 
local  development  companies.  Of  course, 
anyone  lij^tening  to  the  discussion  and 
anyone  reading  the  di.scu.ssion  or  read- 
ing the  act  would  realize  that  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  bill  is  to  have 
organizations  on  the  State  or  local  level. 
I  may  say  that  during  the  past  several 
years  that  objective  has  been  vividly 
called  to  our  attention.  For  instance. 
New  England  has  had  an  excellent  small- 
busine.ssman  s  organization  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Several  States  in  New- 
England  started  3  or  4  or  5  years  ago  a 
kind  of  State  investment  organization 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  1 
helping  small  business. 

At  one  of  our  hearings,  held  a  few- 
years  ago,  we  learned  of  15  States  in  the 
country  which  had  such  setups.  One  of 
the  best,  which  was  called  to  our  atten- 
tion on  two  different  occasions,  is  the 
one  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  There  are 
others  throughout  the  country,  refer- 
ence to  which  can  be  found  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  bill.  There  has  been 
sufficient  experience  to  demonstrate  to 
us  that  the  State  and  regional  organiza- 
tions can  be  used  most  effectively  in  this 
type  of  work.  By  referring  to  page  27  of 
the  hearings  on  the  i>ending  bill,  I  find 
that  there  are  approximately  10  different 
groups  which  have  not  only  organized, 
but  have  actually  sold  stock  to  private  in- 
vestors, and  which  are  carrying  on  a 
good,  strong  program  in  their  respective 
States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  com- 
panies may  be  established  throughout  the 
country  on  a  State  or  regional  level. 

In  this  way  it  can  be  made  a  grass- 
roots operation,  very  much  on  the  .same 
basis  as  the  other  program,  on  which 
the  pending  bill  is  patterned;  namely,  the 
farm  credit  system.  I  believe  it  can 
render  a  great  deal  of  good  to  small 
busines.ses  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  therefore  glad  to  support  the  bill 
and  to  go  along,  even,  with  the  agree- 


ment relating  to  the  amendment,  after 
stating  my  objections  to  it,  and  also  with 
the  statement  as  to  what  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  committee  are  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  much  interested — I  hope  as 
much  as  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama — in  the  future  of  small 
business.  Small  business  in  the  business 
field  is  comparable  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  the  independent  operator  who  consti- 
tutes the  backbone  of  our  private  enter- 
pri.se  .sy.'^tem  and  of  our  democracy. 
Naturally  I  with  to  see  small  business 
enterprises  prosper  and  survive.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  men  in  partnership 
in  small  companies  start  out  without 
adequate  capital  or  without  adequate 
training  and  know-how  in  what  they  are 
undertaking  to  do,  and  soon  fold  up. 

I  was  glad  to  support  the  proposal  to 
give  them  financial  aid  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  In  com- 
mittee, during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  thought  we  should  con- 
tinue the  precedent  set  when  we  pa.ssed 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Act. 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$250  million,  instead  of  opening  a  pipe- 
line directly  into  the  Treasury  and  creat- 
ing a  perpetual  revolving  fund  for  what 
was  admittedly  an  experiment. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  furnish  equity 
capital  to  small  business.  To  do  that, 
the  Government  will  create  new  cor- 
Ix)rations,  will  charter  corporations. 
Then  the  Government  will  contribute 
one-half  of  the  capital  of  those  invest- 
ment corporations  and  will  take  in  re- 
turn what  are  called  subordinate  de- 
bentures. The  word  "debenture"  seems 
to  be  a  cute  litle  term  which  investors 
cooked  up.  to  make  the  obligation  sound 
t>etter  than  a  secured  note.  But  that  is 
all  it  does.  Tliey  tried  to  make  it  very 
formal  by  calling  it  a  bond,  but  it  is  not 
secured.  A  subordinate  debenture  is 
worse  than  that.  A  subordinate  de- 
benture is  about  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  any  corporation  securities. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment planned  to  finance  $250  million 
of  aid  to  .^mall  business.  I  thought  it 
preferable  to  have  that  provided  for 
by  an  authorization.  Then  each  year 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  could 
have  a  report  showing  how  the  program 
was  working.  It  was  said  that  the  pro- 
gram was  experimental.  If  it  were  not 
working  properly,  it  could  be  discon- 
tinued. 

So  in  the  committee  I  made  the  point 
of  order  against  section  202  (b>  of  the 
bill.  The  point  of  order  was  overruled. 
Then  I  offered  an  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute the  authorization  for  the  pipe- 
line in  section  202  <b),  and  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

So  I  gave  notice,  as  those  who  have 
read  the  record  will  see.  that  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate.  I  would  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  202  ^bi. 
on  the  ground  that  it  violates  Senate 
rule  XXV. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  this  year,  by 
indirection,  has  in  effect  appropriated 
approximately  $9  billion  without  having 
the  particular  appropriations  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  have  already  repKjrted  S5 
billion.  The  amount  provided  In  this 
bill  is  $2  500.000.000.  The  so-called  big 
housing  bill,  which  is  before  the  com- 
mittee, provides  a  total  of  $4,400,000,000. 
So  those  figures  add  up  to  more  than 
sa  billion,  assuming  that  the  big  bill  is 
reported  in  its  intended  form. 

Amendments  are  pending  to  reduce 
the  amount  for  public  housing  and  to 
cut  something  from  the  funds  for  urban 
redevelopment.  But  that  amount  has 
been  proposed  and  is  pending. 

If  all  the  amounts  are  approved,  the 
total  will  be  more  than  $9  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  provided  $2  billion  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Was  that  merely 
an  authorization,  or  was  it  an  appropria- 
tion, in  effect? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  precedent  which  had  pre- 
viously been  set.  Not  knowing  how- 
much  the  bank  would  need  for  its  opera- 
tion in  a  given  time,  we  authorized  it  to 
obtain  its  needs  from  the  Treasury.  But 
the  bank  is  suppo.sed  to  get  good  bonds 
and  good  security,  and  the  amount  will 
come  back  into  the  assets  of  the  Treasury 
at  .some  future  time. 

But  the  bill  provides  a  revolving  fund 
of  $250  million,  with  no  provision  for 
that  amount  ever  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  $1,800,000,000 
Is  provided  for  emergency  housing.  Was 
the  Committee  on  Finance  bypassed  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  billion  dollars  is 
provided  for  community  facilities. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  Committee 
on  Finance  bypassed  on  that  amount? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  $300 
million  for  area  redevelopment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  cor- 
rect amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  an  effort  being 
made  to  bypass  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  that  in.stance? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tliat  is  correct, 
again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  $4  billion  proposed 
for  expanded  housing,  which  is  contem- 
plated to  be  authorized? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     It  is  $4,400,000  000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  makes  a  total  of 
about  $9  billion. 

Ml-.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  closer  to  $10 
billion. 

?.Ir.  LAUSCHE.  Why  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  being  bypassed? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  the  Committee 
on  Apprcpriaticns. 

Mr.  LAU.^CHE.  Yes;  the  Committee 
on  Apprcpi  iationij. 
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Mr  ROBERTSON  Various  rra«on« 
mr  ijivpn.  One  l.i  thut  IV  lias  been  done 
b^foip  Anolhrr  irwon  Is  that  we  who 
ore  handllnu  the  promum  know  enou«h 
hbr;ut  It  not  to  wnnt  to  be  bothetefl  with 
thi"  Cnmmitte<"  0/1  AppiopilHtlon».  W« 
will  \intuViP  Ml*'  f'thtl-*  MWifPlVM< 

Mr  i,Mmnn'  Aim  1  vnitf^H  In  «m- 
(1f.'«i'.h'hM«  MtMl  Ih**  p'lM"'*'*'  In  hMVihK 
\U¥  iUtttihi\li*>f  ♦'♦(  Al»»'MM'N«t|/»>M  I*  I' 
ff,««U«  ».»M«tM  «»<»•'   <•,».»«  V-lll  l'«  "'•  •  '■''• 

f ,     I,,.    I   ^ ^    ,,f    I  I  ,    (.:,  ),.,l/<   v,|«U  t(   ^lll 

|(,..r<.  <,W.»i»ll  »/»-"  I  -r^ll'/M*  I't   V'hwf    »••  •("■ 
|m  '    lilt    ^*t»^    V  Ml     </H    .»    I**t4l    l»4    t«,    H»>'/i^ 

M»'.  JtliWMCiW^N  That  l«  Mi4itln- 
tttbly  cojrrct.  'l'li«  HtfUtt'iur  tmin  UUU) 
v.i\l  itctkil  thttt  Uitia  viati  never  uny  nti- 
tuiuul  dfbt,  lo  ^|K•ttk  ot,  until  tht;  Nulluii 
betftmi'  uuolnd  in  u  inobt  unfortuiiaie 
fratnc.tlal  war.  Then  the  debt  pvru- 
inided  all  of  a  sudden.  Prior  to  that  time 
each  committee  handled  Its  own  appto- 
pnaliou.s.  But  when  the  national  debt 
became  so  lar^e.  in  18G5.  Contrress  said 
that  sonic  agency  was  needed  Uiat  was 
not  committed  to  a  proposition,  as  soon 
ns  it  was  started,  to  take  a  second  look. 
Some  agency  was  needed  whirh  would 
consider  the  overall  picture  and  help  the 
Government  to  manage  the  national 
debt.  So  the  Appropriations  Committees 
were  created  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
committees  to  handle  th^ir  own  appro- 
priation bills  was  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  sit- 
uation be  if  each  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate,  in  their  authorization  bills, 
proceeded  to  circumvent  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
made  moneys  available  for  expenditures 
:n  accordance  with  their  wishes? 

Mr.  ROBEIiTSON.  We  could  only 
hazard  a  pue.ss.  Ten  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent debt,  or  $28  billion  in  m^^ney  which 
has  been  financed  by  committees  which 
\\ere  not  authorii:ed  to  report  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Since  the  first  drporhire  was  mnde.  in 
1932.  crentina  the  RFC.  appropriations 
In  exce.ss  of  $143  billion  have  been  made 
from  the  Treasury — although  the  Con- 
stitution provide*;  that  no  money  shall  be 
taken  from  the  Trca.sury  except  by  an 
appropriation — by  pipelines  to  the 
Treasury,  bypasslntr  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  If  that  practice  should 
be  continued  indennitely.  the  national 
debt,  which  now  Is  $280  billion,  may 
eventually  po  to  $400  billion.  If  every 
committee  Is  to  say,  "What  wc  arc  doins 
Is  the  mojt  important  thine:  we  will 
finance  this  and  get  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  approve  If — of 
cour.se,  that  would  have  to  be  done — 
then  we  would  be  removinp  the  restraint 
which  is  impo.'ied  upon  Congress. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  one  vote  to  au- 
thorize an  expenditure.  Tlacn  we  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  We  then  have  another 
vote  to  appropriate,  and  the  appropria- 
tion is  for  1  year  only.  Then  we  uet  a 
report,  which  is  evaluated,  to  see  whether 
we  should  have  acted  dilTcrently  in  the 
fu-st  place,  or  whether  we  should  go 
ahead. 

Then  we  take  another  look  at  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  see  how  much  more  the 
country  can  aflord. 


Tliat  In  the  reason  why  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vlrttlnla  thouwht  the  time  had 
come  to  brliiH  thl«  l««ue  before  the  ern- 
nte.  U  haa  nevii  be«u  tuleU  on  la  the 
Benale. 

Ml  fAf^C'IftC  Am  T I  lo'ilv  wronH  If 
J  «ime  IhHl  miffl*'  peiMiim  miwht  Inlerprrt 
ttilM  NelK'li  n*  Hh  nailude  ipn\i]\i>n  In  Uie 
UwmUfin  tit  iUf  ('ifiiitHUff  titi  WhmHIkw 

•  ri'l  r.|(  M'»M'V  III''  H'  V  iIh  h'-l  ll>iV«'  fiidlt 
hi  I'M  I  nihmU^t"'  I'h  Aj»pM't'rl«U'-iH  to 
W»  •  iiU'iiH  l>  ill  th*'  ii^fthU  »'»'  If '  ' 

M^  tUiUmiPiiiH  M»  t  ■  'li^hi  I 
>».»>'("  It  ii  (/«  M  Mw»(ii'i  "(  '•■'il'  tlK» 
^4MkUi(/   >il>d  C'Hni:h''/  i  iithhtdtui.      »»n4 

I  hwvK  H.'   I.ii..l-r.jt  <i>'<  >'l  f'>»  lis  d>ti»u- 

y,ilii>l.ii\   (.luum.u.      .iiuj    t|»u   Ai/J'l  "I' "' ■ 

tloa-.  Coijun  LUt,  ui,4  I  btsUfvt'  U>'  iwik- 
l,.i>  loiiie  for  the  JurlMjlt'tlon  </i  t:.'- 
Approi)riatU.ria  Cominitlec  to  be  buo- 
talned. 

Mr.  LAUE'CIIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virjinlti  ha.s  njl  an-.wtrcd 
my  question,  and  probably  he  prefers  not 
to  do  so.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  press 
him  for  an  an.swcr. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Drikota.  Mr. 
Prc.'^ident,  will  the  Senator  f:om  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmihe  in  the  chair*.  Doi^s  U\e  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoL-^? 

Mr.  RODERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  S  juth  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
distinyui.^hed  Senator  from  Virdinia  for 
raising  the  point  of  order.  It  is  one 
which  has  concerned  me  over  many 
years. 

I  first  raised  the  point  of  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  connection 
with  the  Housim;  Act  of  June  28,  1949. 
I  raised  it  apain  in  the  Senate,  more  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Act.  in  special  reference 
to  the  so-called  rcvolvinH:  fund  which 
would  be  est.abh.'-hed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  measure.  However,  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  rulinu  on  the  point  of 
order  in  connection  with  the  Community 
Facilities  Act,  because  the  matter  came 
up  nitlier  suddenly,  and  I  felt  that  we 
had  an  inadequate  amount  of  material 
to  make  clear  the  issues  involved. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
Rinia.  however,  has  gone  into  the  matter 
at  great  length;  and  I  undf^ioUind  he  hss 
some  figures  which  he  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  on  tills  point. 

Following  his  remarks.  I  hope  ftl.<^o  to 
make  some  observations  on  it.  and  to 
submit  some  additional  material  for  the 
consideration  of  Uie  Parliamentarian. 

There  is  one  point,  in  particular, 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  at  tins 
time.  I  noted  that  the  dislingui.shed 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lauschf.  I  rai.sed 
the  que.stiun  of  the  puipo.se  of  liaving 
the  Appropriations  Committee  serve  as 
a  central  agency  for  the  consider  a  tioii 
of  all  appropriations.  That  clearly  was 
the  inttnt  of  the  Congress.  I  believe, 
when  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
was  passed  and  when,  subsequently, 
rules  were  adopted  for  both  bodies. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Rcpicsentative 
Cannon,  wlio  presently   is  chairman   of 


the  IIou.se  of  Reprc.«icntatlvc«  Approprla* 
tion  Coinmlllee,  wan  chairman  of   the 

commuter  (luiiim  the  many  year* 
when  I  Koivrd  on  that  committee 
In  the  ll(iu»e  <;f  Repre»pntnllve»,  He 
had  N  fHVoilte  phin'.e.  which  1  IhlliM 
|«  ouile  Hpi(>po4  the  liehd  \it  Which 
the  PeiPti"!  inun  (;hio  Iim"  iefeM#d, 
Met>M'««'MlnllVo  ('AMM«'M  ii«ed  \ti  ^nf 
tiiMl  lb"  Ai«pMM"iaM«/f»«  ('  mmiti*'*'  *">♦«• 
<|.e  *N>(«*  IM  ¥>hHit  Ih"  l»H  fi^t  III 
li,.,<lMllr"  >' <♦  <•■'•«  p»/H(wi|  Ut  HHi\  IM 
i„i  w«/mI«  tl>»i  h>h*»*h^h  ^h^l^■t  U>« 
ittttut^  nt  tmiltf  iimioiitthl  >-ti«.win«iwt>«^ 
^hd  II 'do  U'M  kuht»tn\  (i$.t,uu  iti  li't  lunnu' 

II  . I.  ,  '/(«(  ti  pulDL'Ulat  (Uxlli  I  M  U'MIA' 
KiL.Vc  >icl  Wti*  linttpcil  iMlt  lh0  i«KUll4LtV0 
Ci^llin  M    (  .-)    V(-i>    iiil<t>    huVtS    U»<^    Uif oi> 

mutlwii  v^iili  le^iMfit  tu  iUt  fetatUA  of  the 
IJUblio  J  i  t  .loui  y  the  Appi  opi  iulionii  Com- 
mittee h."."  or  the  F'*nai»ce  Comraittce  or 
the  Ways  r.nd  Mi.'unj>  Commitlte  mi^ht 
have. 

So  Consre£.s  In  Its  w  Isdom  over  a  period 
of  yecrs  adopted  the  device  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  mentioned,  namely, 
that  or  having  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee consider  these  legislative  acts.  In 
addil.on  to  the  origiruil  consideration  of 
such  a  measure,  in  order  to  determine 
the  relation.ship  between  the  particular 
demand  on  the  Treasury  under  consid- 
eration and  other  demands  on  it.  when 
the  proposed  lerrislation  is  .such  that  it 
necessitates  consideration  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  there  is  an  annual 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  propram, 
the  demands  upon  it.  the  remits  that  are 
obtained  from  it,  and  the  way  the  pro- 
pram  is  beinjr  administered;  and  thus 
there  is  retained  in  Congress  the  control 
of  the  purse  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended  to  have  rest  with  the  Congress. 

In  the  committee  amendment  there  is 
one  paragraph,  under  section  202,  on 
pape  40.  which  I  believe  illustrates  the 
looseness  of  this  manner  of  obtaining 
money  from  the  Treasury.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  subparagraph  of  section  202 
which  is  marked  '•(b>.'  which  appef'.-.s 
beginning  in  hnc  15.  on  page  40,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

(b)  F\'.n'1s  borrnwd  under  this  section  and 
nny  proceeds  therefrnm  «hftll  constitute  a 
revolvlnt;  fund  which  nriBV  be  used  by  the 
Admlnl;  tratlon  In  the  exercise  ol  lt«  lunc- 
tiona  under  tlil»  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  sentence  Is  worthy 
of  rerc.'.dins : 

(b)  Funds  borrowed  under  this  section  and 
any  proceeds  therefrom  shall  constitute  a 
rovfilvtng  fund  whicli  mny  he  used  by  tlie 
Admlnt.^trntion  In  the  exercise  oX  Ita  func- 
tions under  thl«  act. 

Mr.  President,  under  tl^.at  language, 
the  money  would  be  taken  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  when  Hie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purchased  iny 
notes  or  obligations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  would  go  into 
a  revolving  fund,  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward the  money  could  be  u.scd,  and  any 
repayments  to  it  could  be  used,  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  in  the 
excrcite  of  its  functions  under  the  law. 

Nothing  in  the  paragraph  I  have  read 
would  suggest  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  revenue  committees  of 
the  Congress  would  ever  again  have  a 
sin^ile  word  to  say  about  the  dollars  in- 
vested ill  that  way.    Uhey  would  be  gone; 
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and  the  Small  Buslnesi  Administration 
(otild  proceed  to  administer  them  under 
tho  term*  of  Uie  law  or  under  the  t€rm« 
of  •ubtequtfnt  Amendnientfl  thereto.  But 
tin  nnfiunl  teview  of  the  (llebtirwm#nta 
i»v  an  HKi»tifty  pfpat^d  br  the  l^i'diral  Ofrv- 
eifimphl  WfTiild  )n']i>it 

If  nfftno  in  mp  Ifi  sipi*  tif  {hf'-'p  fncln, 
i))Mi  ih«  n\iU>  upttttUit  ''nim  ViiniMiii  (Mr 
n/,NM>*"Mi  i»  i^fU  VfttrnuUtf)  Ih  Mlfm- 
iMw  M»»»  mnU^-i   Ut  ilM  tiiU»uWtii  Hi  Shu 

m  U»»»  j/»'btt  J'wiM/w.rm  Um  i«»rriw>1**  h^ 
(he  (BtHttU/r  \t'»n  Vt«initt,  \  bhttll  m' 
(Ititvui  Ui  ubt<*in  it-tui  hMujw,  >m  m<Xi-i  m 

Mr.  ROBERTWJN  Mr  Pre*ldtnt,  I 
thank  the  8<»tiator  fiom  Bouth  Dbkot« 
for  his  remarks  I  an  aorry  that  bub- 
ftection  ib»  of  Rectlon  202  create  a  re- 
volving fund.  Subsec  ion  tai  of  .section 
202  authorizes  the  aale  of  the  bonds  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ti  easury.  Once  the 
administration  obtain.'  the  money,  there 
Is  no  plan,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  to 
have  the  money  ever  returned  to  the 
Treasury  or  to  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee  take  an  aniual  look  at  what 
is  being  done,  as  is  d(  ne  in  connection 
With  other  appropria  ions  which  pass 
throufrh  the  regular  channels. 

Mr.  President,  durin ;  the  years  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
there  have  been  in  both  Houses  many  de- 
bates and  di.scussionf  concerning  the 
question  of  legislation  contained  in  an 
appropriation  bill  Br.t  I  cannot  recall 
a  Senate  di-scussion  of  'he  question  of  an 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill.  To- 
day. I  shall  discuss  that  question,  with 
particular  reference  to  i.he  pending  Small 
Business  Investment  Art. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides.  In  article  I.  section  9,  that:  "No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequer  ce  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law."  This  constitutional 
mandate  has  been  imi  lemented  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  by  the  adoption 
of  rules  establishing  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees on  Appropria' ions.  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  sets 
forth  explicitly  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Under  the 
rule,  all  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
the  "appropriation  of  the  revenue  for 
the  .support  of  the  Go/ernment  mu.st  be 
referred  to  that  Con-mittee.  Identical 
L'inpuage  is  contained  in  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  states  the  jurisd  ction  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

As  all  of  us  know,  p  opo-sed  lepl.slatlon 
creating  a  new  poverr  mental  activity  is 
considered  by  some  otl  cr  committee  than 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
order  to  provide  for  th;  financing  of  such 
new  activities,  the  ba.'ic  legislation  gen- 
erally provides  authority  to  obtain  an 
appropriation,  by  thf  use  of  language 
such  as  "There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for"  r  nd  so  foilh. 

In  Januai-y  1932.  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  situation  (caused  by  the  de- 
pression, the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  adopte<l  a  new  procedure 
to  finance  the  activities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Cor  wratlon.  The  Re- 
construction  Finance    Corporation   Act 
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authorized  the  RFC  to  sell  Its  obligations 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treftsury, 
with  the  purchaM  of  th«M  oblitrations  io 
be  treatod  an  a  publlo-d«bt  trnnMCtlon. 
»y  borrowing  dlrwtly  from  th«»  ttpnmtf 
in  \h\n  mwhhpr,  fh«»ff  ^nn  no  ft#CM«Hy  to 

t^t^Mfp  iho  ttpfiffrVMl  tii  \hP  ffrmmlH^I'  Ml 
Af»j»r*iiftl«<i<fM(»  \ttt  \ht>  pn\^Pi^(i\Utt%  i/t 

iUt->P  flMMll* 

fiif»/1»  tii,m  lh#  'itPinHtfV  IM  H  U'tnnlniiS'p 
Will  Ml  M  iti pi<t>4pt^i  pm  ¥'h»i  M**d  ttMh 
l\ttin  In  Wmc  liunuu  iUf  rt*j/r»Jwiiof>  ^trntt 

Xl)/t   Woii/I   Wttl    n        P«?fhtt|M:   thU  pKW*" 

dq>«  fiun  \m  iuttiifled  U\  ttmt^iif^ncv  *it' 
ua(>on«,  hut  Ho  uua  U\  reieut  vufnti  h»ti 
hecoriMi  \t\cyffu^in(i\y  commonplnce.  Ttrn 
latent  fl'/iiieb  available  fchow  that  on  June 
30,  1957,  the  cumulative  total  of  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Treaisury  amounted 
to  $143  billion,  As  of  the  Kame  date, 
over  $28  billion  In  stlch  funds  were  still 
outstanding.  This  amounted  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  national  debt. 

There  appears  to  be  no  letup  In  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  this  method  of 
bypassing  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. For  example,  the  bills  reported  this 
year  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate have  authorized  over  $5  billion  in 
direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 
These  bills  covered  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities— $2  billion  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank:  $1.8  billion  for  emergency  hous- 
ing: $1  billion  for  community  facilities; 
and  $300  miUion  for  area  redevelopment. 
In  addition  to  these  bills  that  already 
have  passed  the  Senate,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  currently  consid- 
ering an  omnibus  housing  bill  authoriz- 
ing over  $4  billion  in  direct  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.  When  one  legislative 
committee  alone  can  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $9  billion,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  entire  budget  and  appropriation 
procedure  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  latest  use  of  this  device  is  found 
In  section  202  (a)  of  S.  3651,  the  pro- 
posed Small  Btisiness  Investment  Act. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  borrow  a  total  of 
$250  million  from  the  Treasury.  Thus, 
although  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
perimental program,  there  will  be  no 
required  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  determine  whether  the 
experiment  is  a  success  or  a  failure.  The 
proponents  of  this  program  apparently 
are  unw  illing  to  let  this  legislation  stand 
on  its  own  merits  and  to  have  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  justified. 

It  is  surprising  that  over  the  years 
this  procedure  for  authorizing  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  in  the  leg- 
islative bill  has  not  been  tested  by  a 
point  of  order  in  the  Senate.  On  many 
occasions  the  reverse  situation,  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill,  has  been 
ruled  out  of  order.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  language  in  a  bill  that  orders  the 
payment  of  money  from  the  Treastiry 
without  the  necessity  of  further  action 
by  the  Congress  is  an  appropriation,  and 
tlie  Senate  rules  require  such  legislation 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Those  who  defend  the  right  of  com- 
mittees other  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Include  an  appropriation 
in  a  legislative  bill  claim  exemption  from 


rule  25  of  the  Senate  because  of  the 
language  In  that  rule  "for  the  support  of 
th«  Oovemm*nt."  According  to  that 
claim,  the  Oovernment,  for  which  ap- 
propr\»%\onn  munt  b«  hAndl#d  (exclusively 
by  th*  Approptit^iionn  Oommltt«»,  con- 
n\n\n  tit  ihp  ihrpp  hfftf1^tx•«l  of  ihP  (♦ov- 
prumpfii~1Snpfui)^p.  JniMciftl,  mui  i*>u\*» 
Uw^P-ntui  t}Hih\hu  fiurtp  Uu\  lh«i»  in» 
i^ttnt^inUou  ¥/miUi  pn¥iw)p  ihP  h)ititP'>i 
tun'fffi^tMum  U\i\  ihM>  fpki.  ifHfVWihn 
<M»m*«  $it§  tt\\Ut*it  tm  (it<tPit*p  tm  i.hti 
hiiny  imn4,  ii  w*  t»4mil  iUpi  U>*  At»u>4 

imm  Oommnutii*  and  rftfMii  »ippropr»ft« 
lion  billi)  for  the  Detetibe  Qeptt-nment, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  words 
"hUi>port  of  tlie  Oovfcrnment"  mean  any 
duly  authorized  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  covers  everything  that 
the  Congress  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  do. 

Frankly,  It  was  a  sad  day  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  economy  as  well  as  in 
States'  Rights  when  the  Congress 
claimed  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
was  a  general  grant  of  power  instead  of 
a  limitation  upon  the  taxing  power  and 
that  claim  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  because.  Mr. 
President,  if  you  place  no  constitutional 
hmitation  upon  what  Congress  can  do, 
confusion  arises  concerning  terms  used 
when  the  Government  was  exercising  no 
powers  except  those  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication. The  Goverrmient  is  now 
engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  actions 
never  dreamed  of  when  rule  25  was 
originally  adopted.  Clearly,  therefore,  it 
would  be  an  improper  construction  of 
rule  25  to  say  that  it  included  some 
functions  of  the  Government,  and  not 
all  functions. 

Again,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  legal 
right  to  bypass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  by  prece- 
dent. Under  the  English  common  law, 
and  I  assume  under  the  laws  of  all 
States,  it  is  possible  to  gain  possession 
of  real  estate  by  adverse  possession,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  history  of  those  rules  to 
indicate  that  any  rule  of  the  Senate  can 
be  legally  changed  simply  by  frequent 
violations  of  it. 

While  admitting  that  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  very  negUgent  through  the  years 
in  the  protection  of  their  exclusive  jur- 
isdiction in  the  handling  of  appropria- 
tion bills,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
when  we  find  just  one  committee  of  the 
Senate  bypassing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  writh  appropriations  totaling 
over  $9  billion  in  one  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, when  we  realize  that  over  $28 
billion  or  about  10  percent  of  the  present 
national  debt  w  as  created  In  that  man- 
ner, and  when  we  are  told  that  we  face 
a  large  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  and  an 
imprecedented  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
the  time  has  come  when  Members  of  the 
Senate  must  make  a  definite  decision  on 
how  they  prefer  to  make  appropriations 
and  manage  the  national  debt. 

If  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee can  use  this  procedure  to  finance 
any  new  program  its  members  desire. 
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there  Is  no  reason  why  all  the  other 
committees  cannot  do  the  same.  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  If  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  In  the  near  future  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  foreign  aid  program 
by  direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury, 
thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  having  these 
funds  cut  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  there  already  Is 
precedent  for  such  action.  The  $3.7 
billion  loan  to  England  In  1946  and  the 
$60  million  loan  to  Spain  in  1950  were 
financed  by  direct  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury.  If  the  violation  of  rule  XXV 
is  permitted  to  continue,  an  endless 
number  of  Government  programs  could 
be  financed  In  this  manner. 

I  realize  that  there  may  be  emergency 
situations  in  the  future  necessitating  the 
use  of  the  direct  borrowing  procedure. 
In  such  situations,  the  orderly  legisla- 
tive procedure  would  be  to  waive  the 
rule  by  unanimous  consent.  In  this 
manner  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  be  recog- 
nized and  the  entire  process  would  be 
open  and  aboveboard. 

Mr.  BEa^INETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  today  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  a  motion  to  overrule  an  adverse 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  recognizes  we  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  present 
on  the  floor,  and  he  feels  that  on  a  mat- 
ter as  important  as  this,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  an  inadequate 
group  for  a  vote  which  mit;ht  bind  the 
Senate  absolutely,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  submit  the  matter  to  our  distingui.shed 
Parliamentarian  and  ri.sk  his  judgment 
on  what  the  decision  should  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  by  the  way.  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  position  taken  by  his  colleague 
from  Virginia.  He  re.spectfully  sugge.sts 
that  In  this  situation  an  adverse  ruling 
from  the  Chair  might  create  a  precedent, 
particularly  if  no  action  is  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  over- 
rule it. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  suggest  to  my  col- 
league that,  having  raised  the  question, 
he  wait  until  there  is  a  full  complement 
of  the  Senate  available  to  di.scuss  this 
very  serious  situation  and  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  ruling  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  very  helpful  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  the  con.sideration  of 
this  problem,  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  rec- 
ognizes that  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  to  register  such  a  vote 
as  we  would  like  to  have  this  afternoon. 
That  is  clear. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Chair  will 
rule,  based  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Parliamentarian.  We  can  only  make 
an  assumption. 

Under  those  circumstances,  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  question,  since 
the  membership  perhaps  should  have  a 
little  more  notice  of  what  is  involved,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  going  to  yield 
to  the  request  of  his  distinguished  col- 


league from  Utah  and  merely  say  this  Is 
an  important  Issue.  It  is  presented  now, 
but  at  a  more  propitious  time  It  will  be 
presented  again,  when  we  hope  to  have 
a  vote  of  the  entire  membership.  The 
point  of  order  will  not  be  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBKRTSONl  on  the  point  of  order 
which  was  raised,  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  two  statements  on  the  same 
subject.  I  should  like  to  have  these 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  order  to  present  my  views  with 
regard  to  the  question  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  point  of  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  bt  Senator  Fin.BRicHT 

The  Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Robertson 
raised  the  point  of  order  that  section  202 
(a)  of  the  proposed  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  constitutes  an  appropria- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  that,  there- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency docs  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  report 
such   legislation. 

Section  202  (a)  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  borrow  tip  to  1250 
million  directly  from  the  Treasury  and  tha 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  borrow  funds  In 
order  to  miike  this  money  available  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  in 
his  Individual  views  attached  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  cites  the  constitutional  man- 
date of  article  1.  section  9,  that  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
Law."  I  take  It  he  does  not  argue  that  this 
procedure  Is  unconstitutional.  When  It  la 
recalled  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  first  established  In  1867.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  the  establishment  of. 
or  the  consideration  of  legislation  by.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. The  constitutional  requirement 
Is  that  there  shall  be  an  appropriation  by 
law.  before  money  is  drawn  tram  the  Treas- 
ury. It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Internal  parliamentary  procedure  In  the 
Senate  before  a  bill  containing  an  appro- 
priation becomes  law. 

M  >ney  was  lawfully  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  more  than  75  years  before  there  was 
a  Committee  on  Appropriations.  And  for 
more  than  90  years  since  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  first  established,  money 
has  lawfully  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
on  the  basis  of  approjjrlatlfjns  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Claims  or  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  other  committees, 
without  reference  to  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  constitutional  requirement  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  should  be  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  the  discussion. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
mandate,  this  provision  In  the  bill  does  con- 
stitute an  appropriation.  There  are  many 
precedents  for  such  authorizations  which 
consistently  have  been  held  to  comply  with 
the  constitutional  mandate. 

If  there  were  any  constitutional  question, 
there  are  many  essential  Oovernment  pro- 
grams that  would  be  vulnerable  because  they 
did  not  originate  In  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  shall  name  some  of  them 
now : 

Private  claims  bills  originating  In  the 
Judiciary    Committee; 

Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment  Assistance   Act   of    1954   and   the 


varloiu  Increases  In  the  borrowing  authority 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  origi- 
nating In  the  Agriculture  Committee; 

Acts  affecting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority originating  In  the  Public  Worka  Com- 
mittee: 

The  Increases  In  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  originating  In  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

The  Civil  Defense  Act  originating  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

This  list  Is  by  no  means  complete  but  Is 
Intended  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  argument  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  makes. 

Thus.  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  so  far  as 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  Is  con- 
cerned, the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  without  merit  The  language  of 
the  bill  does  meet  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law." 

n 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  an 
"appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government."  'nils  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  XXV  which  gives  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Us  basic  Jurisdiction.  If 
we  analyze  this  language,  we  find  that  this 
provision  of  the  bill  does  not  meet  the 
standard  It  Is  not  "for  the  support  of  the 
Government."  Rather,  the  provision  comes 
within  that  part  of  rule  XXV  assigning 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  giving  It  authority  to  report 
matters  Including  "financial  aid  to  com- 
merce and  Industry  "  This  measure  con- 
stitutes financial  aid  to  small  bu.'slness,  and 
It  Is  clearly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

Rule  XXV  follows  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  for  many  years  before  the  adoption 
of  the  current  provisions  of  the  rule,  and 
even  If  the  provisions  of  the  rule  were  not 
so  clear,  they  should  be  Interpreted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  practice. 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  was  amended  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  which  was  approved 
on  August  2.  1946,  and  became  effective  as 
a  rule  of  the  Senate  on  January  2.  1947. 
Before  that  date,  rule  XXV  listed  the  Senate 
committees,  but  did  not  specify  what  the 
Jurisdiction  of  each  committee  was.  (Rule 
XVI  then  as  now  provided  that  all  general 
appropriation  bills  should  be  referred  to  the 
Comniittee  on   Appropriations.) 

At  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  there  were 
many  programs  under  which  payments  were 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  governmental 
agencies  to  finance  public  lending  programs 
through  public  debt  transactions.  These 
programs  Included  advances  to  the  following 
agencies:  Commodity  Credit  Corpf>ratlon, 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority.  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Ex|X)rt-Import  Bank.  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction   and  Development. 

Clearly  the  practice  of  financing  govern- 
mental lending  programs  through  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  sort  proposed  In 
section  202  (a)  was  widespread  and  well 
known  at  the  time  the  present  rule  XXV 
wa.s  adopted. 

It  was  also  a  widespread  and  well  known 
practice  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to 
handle  private  claims  bills  though  commit- 
tees other  than  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Tlie  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  specifically  gave  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Jurisdiction 
over  all  measures  relating  to  claims  against 
the  United  Stales,  including  those  private 
claims  bills. 

The  Senate  repKsrt  on  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of   1946   (S.  Rept.  No.  1400; 
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79th  Cong  .  2d  sess  )  does  not  Indicate  any 
Intention  to  confer  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  any  additional  Jurisdiction. 
At  pages  13  through  17  of  that  report  ap- 
pears a  table  showing  thj  Jurisdiction  of  the 
then  present  and  proposed  committees. 
This  table  sets  forth  thi-  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  "appropria- 
tion of  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Government."  and  gives  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  as  tlie  pr<sent  committee  and 
the  propoaed  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  this  subject.  Thcrr  is  no  Indication  In 
the  bill  or  the  report  th  it  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  rule  XXV  or  an;  other  rule  to  pro- 
hibit this  practice. 

The  adoption  of  Senate  rule  XXV  as  part 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganlzntion  Act  of  1946. 
with  the  understanding  t  lat  it  continued  the 
previous  Jurisdictions  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  these  respects,  amounted 
to  an  adoption,  or  ratlflca-,lon.  of  the  previous 
interpretation  of  and  practices  under  the 
previous  Jurisdictional  arrangements.  This 
Is  analogous  to  the  wlc  ely  known  rule  of 
construction  that  reenactment  of  a  statute 
reaffirms  previous  Judicli  1  construction  and 
previous  administrative  Interpretations  of 
the  statute 

IX  rule  XXV  were  Interpreted  to  give  to 
the  Committee  on  Appr  jprlatioiis  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  legislation  providing  for  the 
disbursement  of  money,  i  nd  not  Just  appro- 
priations for  the  support  if  the  Government, 
this  would  subject  to  a  point  of  order  the 
annual  extensions  of  Pt:bllc  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  lfi54.  Under  this  act 
foreign  currencies  equivalent  to  »1  9  billion 
has  already  been  collect!  d.  Some  of  these 
foreign  currencies  are  a\allable  for  sale  to 
United  States  ageucles  for  programs  fur 
wlilch  funds  have  Ijeen  f.pproprlntod.  Most 
of  these  fund.s  are.  howev(?r.  authorized  to  be 
spent  or  lent  for  purposef  specified  In  Public 
Law  480  without  retcreiic'  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

If  this  bin  is  subject  to  this  point  of  order, 
so  are  the  almost  annu;  1  Increases  In  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  origliiatlng  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  So  .ire  all  the  private 
claims  bills,  originating  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  So  would  b<'  the  Civil  Defense 
Act,  originating  in  tiie  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Vlrg.nla  last  year  him- 
self sixinsorod  the  Plnanc  al  Institutions  Act. 
That  act  carried  bt  rrowliig  authority,  with- 
out reference  to  appropriations  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  n  it  less  than  $4,750.- 
000  000  for  the  PDIC  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  Fi  deral  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporatl  >n. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  has  been  pressing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  He  re- 
cently wrote  me  urging  committee  action  on 
It.  without  hearings.  Tliat  act  carries  bor- 
rowing authority  of  »2U 0.000.000. 

If  this  point  of  order  is  applicable  here. 
It  Is  applicable  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

There  Is  another  Important  aspect  of  this 
question,  having  to  do  with  tiie  relations 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  is  the  practice  that  appropriations  orig- 
inate In  the  other  body.  If  this  bill  carries 
an  appropriation  of  the  type  required  to  be 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
then,  by  the  same  token,  it  must  originate 
in  the  House.  I  don't  believe  the  Senate 
wants  to  establish  a  precedent  which  will 
require  all  such  legislation  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  originate  In  the  House. 

Senat*  rule  XXV  does  not  by  Its  own 
terms  give  JurlsUcUon  to  the  Couxmlttee  on 
Appropriations  over  appropM-iations  other 
than  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 


Oovernment.    Senate  rule  XXV  waa  adopted 

by  the  Senate  with  full  knowledge  and  ap- 
parent ratification  of  the  practice  of  using 
public  debt  transactions  to  finance  lending 
programs  and  private  claims  through  com- 
mittees other  than  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Financing  lending  programs 
through  borrowings  from  the  Treasury  un- 
der public  debt  transactions,  like  authoriza- 
tions for  disbursement  of  money  under  pri- 
vate claims  bills  and  payments  under  Public 
Law  480,  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  under  rule 
XXV  and  a  bill  containing  such  a  provision 
Is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

m 

The  authority  conferred  In  section  202 
(a)  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury 
through  a  public  debt  transaction  In  order 
to  obtain  tne  funds  for  this  small-business 
credit  program  should  be  adopted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  policy. 

Public  debt  transactions  have  ordinarily 
been  used  for  lending  programs  where  it  Is 
expected  that  the  amounts  advanced  will  be 
lent  out  on  interest.  In  some  cases  the  ad- 
vance represents  a  capital  contribution,  such 
as  the  contributions  to  the  stock  of  the 
Export -Import  Bank  or  the  subscription  to 
the  International  Bank  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  amount  is  expected  to  be  repaid.  The 
t«tal  advances  of  $26.6  bilUon  to  the  RFC. 
after  deducting  cancellations  of  $12  8  billion 
representing  national  defense,  war  and  re- 
conversion activities  and  Blmilar  Items,  and 
transfers  to  liquidating  agencies,  have  ended 
up.  according  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robbins"  letter  of  May  7,  1957,  with 
a  net  income  of  June  30,  1957,  of  $333  mil- 
lion, after  charging  off  Interest  for  the  Treas- 
ury equivalent  to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Treasury   on   Its   borrowings. 

It  makes  better  sense  to  treat  the  financ- 
ing of  a  lending  program  as  a  borrowing  of 
capital  through  a  public  debt  transaction 
rather  than  an  expenditure  of  Income 
through  the  ordinary  type  of  appropriation. 

The  enactment  of  a  bill  establishing  a 
program  through  a  public  debt  transaction 
docs  not  deprive  the  Committee  on  Apppro- 
prlations  of  all  Its  authority.  The  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  aiilliorlzed  a 
substantial  program  using  an  open-ended 
public  debt  transaction.  The  legislation 
came  to  naught,  because  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  the  Act  were  denied  In 
1957. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  kept 
fully  advised  of  all  activities  carried  on  un- 
der public  debt  transactions,  wlilch  are  set 
forth  clearly  in  the  annual  budget  document. 
(See,  for  example,  pp.  134.  173.  276-277.  and 
338-339  of  the  1959  budget  document.) 
Public  debt  transactions  affect  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Committee  on  Finaiice. 
That  committee  can  exercise  restraint  over 
the  u.'^e  of  public  debt  transactions  through 
the  debt  celling  legislation. 

There  are  special  rea.sons  why  this  program 
should  be  financed  as  provided  In  the  bill. 
It  is  a  program  which  will  depend  upon  pri- 
vate people  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  organizing  development  corporations  and 
investment  companies  and  committing  their 
own  funds  for  a  long  period  of  time.  (The 
program  Is  to  provide  long-term  financing 
for  small  business.)  They  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  so,  if  the  Federal  commit- 
ment Is  dependent  upon  annual  appropria- 
tions which  might  be  cut  ofl  at  any  time. 

In  his  Individual  views  Senator  Robertson 
suggests  that  In  1932  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  provided 
funds  for  a  program  without  having  the  pro- 
gram reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatioiis. 

The  specific  procedure  of  financing  a  lend- 
ing program  through  a  public-debt  transac- 


tion was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  used  in  the 
case  of  the  RFC  In  1932.  However.  1932  waa 
not  the  first  time  funds  were  provided  for 
a  substantial  lending  program  without  re- 
view  by   the  Committee  on   Appropriations. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved 
July  17.  1916.  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  Federal  land  banks.  The  public  was 
allowed  30  days  to  subscribe  to  tlie  stock 
of  these  banks.  If.  when  tliis  30-day  period 
had  elapsed,  the  minimum  capital  was  not 
subscribed,  tlie  statute  provided  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  subscribe  the  balance  thereof 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  and 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  out  shares 
corresfKjnding  to  the  unsubscribed  balance 
as  called,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Control 
Act  of  1918,  approved  May  21.  1918.  author- 
ized the  President  to  lend  money  to  carriers 
out  of  the  revolving  fund  created  by  the  act. 
Section  6  of  the  act  provided  In  part  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  sum  of  $500  million  Is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Trea&ury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
whicli,  together  with  any  funds  available 
from  any  oj^erating  income  of  said  carriers, 
may  be  used  by  the  PrcEident  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  Federal  control." 

This  bill  was  repwrled  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  Act.  ap- 
proved April  15.  1918,  in  addition  to  author- 
izing the  borrowing  of  several  billions  from 
the  public,  provided  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  sliould  be  subscribed  by 
the  United  States  and  provided  funds  as 
follows : 

"And  there  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $500  million,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payment  upon  such  sub- 
scription  when   and   as   called." 

This  bin  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  approved 
June  5,  1920,  authorized  loans  to  encourage 
construction  of  vessels  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  American  shipyards.  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  act  provided  in  part: 

"Sec.  11.  That  during  a  period  of  5  years 
from  enactment  of  this  act,  the  board  may 
annually  set  aside  out  of  the  revenues  from 
the  sales  and  operations  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$25  million  to  be  known  as  the  construction- 
loan  fund,  to  be  used  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels." 

This  tain  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  F>art  of  my 
remarks  a  table  designated  as  "Table  4." 
entitled  "Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
Balances.  1957:  Public  Debt  Transac- 
tions." This  table  is  found  on  pages  500 
and  501  of  a  book  entitled  "Combined 
Statement  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
Balances  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1957." 

The  table  gives  a  cumulative  listing  of 
the  various  operations  employed  in  pub- 
lic debt  transactions,  showing  the  his- 
tory of  what  the  various  Congressional 
committees  have  handled  in  the  past. 
In  the  mai-gin  the  staff  member  has  indi- 
cated the  committee  which  handled  the 
various  subjects. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tabi.k  A.-Fjrpcnditur.-^  handled  under  Congre^^iomtl  aulhrnizntums  as  public  debt  tran.^actwns  cumulaiivr  io  June  SO,  1957 


Senate 
CoHiuiillce 


Dankine  And 
Currency. 


Banklntr  ftirl  Cur- 
rency/AKritul- 
turi'. 

Baiikine  and 
Currcucy. 


Purpose  of  Mrx'ndlture  and 
agi'iu-y 


Do. 
Do. 


rorciisD  Relations. 


Banklne  nnil 
Curn?ncy. 
Do 


Ajrrlculture 

Foreign  Relations 


Agriculture. 


Do. 


Armed  8«rvlc«8. 

Biinklne  nnil 
Currency. 


Aerii'iiituri'- 
I'ublic  W  ork?. 


Forelpn  Relation.'' 


Banklne  and 
Currency. 


Do. 


Advanres   In   exchange    tor 
bonds  or  notr.s: 
Coninuxllty  Credit  Cor- 

(loriit  ion . 
K\|>«rtlni[>ort  Bank  of 
Wii.shlnirton: 
Reguliir  activities... 

Lial'lllty  tran.sferred 
from    the    Recon- 
struction Finance 
("ori)Oriiliiin. 
Federal  Karin  Mortgage 
Coriwratlon. 

Federal  National  Mort- 
gage A!«,so<'lation: 
Kegular  ailivites 

Ll:il>lllty  transferred 

from     the     Kecon- 

iitructlon  KInuuoe 

Cor|>oralion. 

Home     Owners'     Loan 

Coriwrallon. 
IloiisloK      and      Home 
Finance    Administra- 
tor; 
College     housing 

loans. 
I're(alirloate<l   hmis- 
Ing  loans  program. 

Public  facility  loans 

Urban      ninwal 

fun<l. 

International    Coofx-ra- 

lion  Administration: 

Mutual  Defen.se  as- 

si.stame  prognim. 

A.sslstance  to  Sjiaiu 

India    emergency 

food  aid. 
Foreign  lnvp.stment 

KUMr.inty  fund. 
Public  Hdu.Mng  .\dmln- 

ist  ration. 
Reconstruct icm  Finance 

Corpora!  inn. 
Rural         Klectrlflcatlon 

Administration. 
Saint  1. 1«  rrtice  .•>eaway 
1  )cvelopmout    C'oriKK 
ratlon. 
SecretiU-y  of  Aerlculture: 
Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration: 
Loan   programs. 

Farm      housing 

proKram. 
Farm    tenant 
mortgage     In- 
surance fund. 
Secretary  of  llie   .\rmy 
(Natural  fibers  re\olv- 
ing    fund)     (62    Slat. 
10981. 
Secret ;iry   of  the  Trea»- 
iirv      (  Keilcral      Civil 
Dcfeii.sc   Act  of   iy.',0). 
Small  nusiiicss  .Admin- 
istration:  Liability 
triiiisferred     fri>ni    the 
Recdiistruction     Fi- 
nance Corporalion. 


ClUtlon 


Set'  footnotes  at  end  of   table. 


Kxpi'ndlfures, 
uilv.ino's  by 
Treusury  ' 


Tcnne-i-^ee    Valley    Au- 

tll'TM  \ 

Viiiird  Stiites  Inff>rm(»- 
tinn  .^irrncy    Infnrma- 
tional    media   guaran- 
tee fund. 
Veterans'      Admlnlstra- 
liiin   (Vi'terans'  direct 
IdUM  pmitram). 
Defense  I'mdiicllon  Act 
of  lll.Ml.  a.s  iiniencle<l: 
l)efense      Materials 
1"  r  c  c  II  r  e  m  e  n  t 
Agency. 
Exi«>rt  linjiort  Rank 

of  W:i.<hineton. 
Oeneriil     Services 

.\(liniiil.»tr;ill<in. 
Re<i>n>lructi<>n     Fi- 
nance   Corpora- 
tion. 
Pe<ri>tary    of    Agri- 
culture. 


15TT.  8.  C. 
713  a-4. 


12  r.  S.  C. 

(».V1. 
Reorg.  Plan 

No.2of  l»M. 


12  V.  8.  C. 
WiOo-X. 


12  V.  R.  C. 

ITIrtet  seq. 
Reorg.  Plan 

No.  2of  1U64. 


12  T'    R.  0. 
14«>3  (cL 


UV.  8  O. 

1749  (b). 
12  V.  fl.  C. 

nni  g; 

1701  g-l. 
Act.  Aug. 

II.  IW.S.'i. 
42  r    S   C. 

14i2  (e). 


22  V.  8.  C. 

IWM  (f) 
Act.  Sept. 

(ti.  1  ».*>() 
M  V.  8.  C. 

App.  2312 
22  l'.  S.  C. 

1933  (F) 
42  V.  S.  C. 

1420 
15  U.S.  C.606 

7  U.  8.  C.  903 

33  U.  S.  C. 
985 


7  V.  8.  C. 

i(K)5:  i(«2 
42  U.  8.  C. 

1481 
7  U.  S.  C. 

1UU5C 

5  V .  3.  C. 
234 


\f,  V.  P.  r. 
ti*it),5lt  U.S.C 
Ai>i).  anil 

Reorg.  Plan 
No.  2 of  1954 


$87, 338, 000. 000.  00 
3.727,300,000.00 


Notes  ac<]iilred 
a.s  a  result  of 
cuna-ILttlons 


Cash 
repayiuenU ' 


Cancellations  of 

srcunties 

nopilred 

(«H-  table  5) 


$70.flM.«R.S4«.25l3.290.SM  M3.  75 


Transfers 
Ix't  we<n 
agencies 


%^^\ 


Wi8,  800,  000.  00 


5,  429,  450,  408.  73 


2,  MO,  300. 000. 00' 
1.V  404.  440.  21 


968,  800,  000.  00  . 


2,  44A,  000, 000. 00 

248ktlim.73 
3*1. 170. 200.  71 

1. 400. 000  00 
C7, 000. 000. 00 

1.  12l.99.V402.  13 

tX).  8«'2.041.71 

27,  254,3 1«.  00 

9.  242.  389.  33 

2.  708,  817.  701. 81 
3^613..S39.9,V^.  71 

2,424,  .300,  O(X).0O 
48,  300.  000.  00 


1,  303.  742.  000.  00 

80,  000. 000.  00 

7,  725. 000.  00 

ino.ooo.ooo.oo 

2,  30.5,  (X)0. 00 


«  3,  T70, 019,  457. 65 


2,317,827,801.00 

30, 38X,  333.  20* 

27.  7M.  81i  99 


128,173.108.01 


•  >42. 000. 000.  00 


Balance  •>( 

s<'curltles 

Bc<iiJlrpd 

Jutie  3<l.  1957 


,000.00 


1.  \T<.  ono,  nno  (» 
36,515.550.79 


«  01. 768, 172.  45 


8.  3M.  480.  83 


l,fi49.  .Vll.Oll  08 
01,708,17X45 


227.taflkMI.M 


14,  UOO.  000. 00 


•  8510,848,903.98 


•  40.  367,  816.  15 


4.  M>8.  362.  4H 

6,361.871.72 

1,834,004.48 

11380.33 

2, 661,  008. 320. 43 

13.  615.  743.  333.  78 

410,198,031.05 


1. 132,  IfiO.  857. 07 
38, 744,  248. 50 


16  TT.  8.  C. 

831  n-3. 
22  1'.  8.  C. 

1442  (b) 


38  TT.  8.  C. 

(JU4  111 


SOU.  8.  r. 

App.  2094 

60tT.  S.  C. 

App.  2094 
50  \  .  S.  C 

App.  2I«H 
50  i:.  S.  (' 

App.  2094 

.SO  V.  8.  C 
App.  2094 


56.  772.  500.  00 
3,  74.'j,  000.  00 

733.  484,  399.  00 
125.000.000.00 


44.973,314.64 

1,018.700,000.00  ... 
178,800,000.00  ... 


•,«  0,  7»,  000. 00 


1.  400. 000  00 
0,0001000100 

1,  117.  ir  009  M 
&6,  500.  100  99 
25.430,311.52 


5,821.372  18 
13;  848.  664,  319  48 


47, 336, 000  00 


100,000,000.00 

3. 053.  970.  61 
6, 400,  160. 30 

86,  772,  500.  00 


*,•  140, 132, 303.  45 


41,000.000.00 


125.  000,  OOO  00 
10,  409,  173.  19 

47,  lUO,  000.  00 


'  1. 813,  970. 61 
>  13,  550,  180.  30 


<  0,330. 000. 00 


3;  518.  «S0.  88X93 
48.300.00a00 


211.»48.  0S8.18 

41,25.V7.'.1.41 

7,  725,  000. 00 


1, 065,  000. 00 

7.1. VI.  000  00 


12,  975.  000. 00 
733.  4M   3','9  00 


••  131.700.000.  OO 


'4.  .VI4,  141    15 
1,018,700.000.00 


47,  3*.,  000.  00 
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Table  4  — RzpendUures  handled  under  Congressional  authorizations  as  public  debt  transactions  cumulative  to  June  SO,  1957 — Continued 


Sen:ile 
<''/iiiii]iiti>e 


Pankinir  and 
Cuiieiicy. 


Do. 


Purpose  of  eTpen'lilure  and 
agency 


A'1vance,s    in   exchange    for 
(K>n(H  or  notes— < 'on. 
l>,'fi'nse  Pr'nliution  \c\ 
of  IwVt.  H.'i  anicinled  — 
Conlinijril 
tiecritury  of  the  In- 
ter i"r       :  I  ><*f*'Ti^e 
,M  Inerah  Fiplnrii- 
lion    A(lnlUlL^trtt■ 
tlon). 
8e<TetarT     of     the 
Treasury. 

Total  advances 
In  ercbance 
lor  Ixinds  or 
notes. 

Advanc««i  to  Fxport-Imjiort 
Bank  of  Wa.shington  for 
payment  of  sulwcrlptlon 
to  rapital  stock. 

Subscription  t"  pn-ferred 
.stock  of  Federal  .Nitti(.nal 
Mortgage  Association 
(seicondary  market  op<Ta- 
tlons) 

Payment  of  subscrliitlon  to 
the  International  Bunk  for 
K<>con«  I  ruction  and  De- 
velopment. 

Pavment  of  subscription  to 
the  Internal lonal  Finance 
C4>r|Mir»lion. 

Payment  of  sut>scriptlon  to 
tne  Internalloiml  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Cre.lit  to  the  rn!te<l  King- 
dom. 

Orand  total 


Citation 


.V)  T'.  P.  C, 

App    2I»<»4 


50  r.  8.  r. 

App.  2094 


12  C.  8. 
635  b 

C. 

12  TT.  8. 
1718 

C. 

221'.  8. 
286e 

C. 

22  1T.S. 
382  e 

C. 

22  V.  8. 
2Me 

C. 

Act.  July  15 
1946. 

Expenditures. 
inlvaiKvs  liy 
Treasury  ' 


V26,000,000.00 


91,  130.000  00 


Notes  acquired 
as  a  result  of 
canoellutions 


137.116,290.659.29 


099.,  0011. 000.  00 


>  71.000.000.00 


835.  000. 000.  00 


Ca.sh 
repayments  ' 


»54. 940, 000  00 


Cancellations  of 
securities 

ac<juired 
(see  table  5) 


Transfers 
bet  »p<'n 
ageucies 


Brilanne  of 
.securities 
aci)  Hired 
June  3(1,  1957 


'  $131,700,000.00 


$551.21'i.  720  13    98,  658.  466.  4^7  40  $16,281. t!0<;,(y,"i. 14 


3.S,  iia*,ooo. 00  ... 

•  9iO.  000. 000. 00' 

3.750.000.000.00'.... 


'•  279. 678, 428. 06 


1 13.  .156.  458.  659  29      651.  210,  720.  13    98.  938.  144,  !t2.S  46  16.  281.  (i06.  935.  14 


$26,000,000.00 


107.  890,  000.  00 


22. 727.  ^^i:^.  'Mf^  ^ 

999. 000. 000  00 
71.000.000.00 

tAh.  000,  OriO.  00 

3.Mfi8,000  00 

9.50.  000.  000  00 

3.  470.321,571  94 


28,  887. 923,  518.  82 


8  CM  MARY 

Kxpenditures  made  :iii.i  I •!-  ,ind  notes  acquired $144. 10-  rcr,,  379  42 

Ca-sh  repayments '  •  9>>.  93^,  144.  yZS  46 

Cash  refoveries  again.st  seourittes  ac(]ulred  through  cancellations  (table  5,  pt.  II) 'n  2.  ttVi,  888,  196.95 


$43,118,642,257.00 


Net  expeiillture  outlay 

Cancellations  of  seciintie.s  itr<)ulre<l  and  recoveries: 

Securities  CHiiceUsI  (table  5.  pt.  I) $]r.,  281,  606.  035. 14 

Re<-overies     c»t.sh  (t.ible  ,'.,  pt.  II) %\\  2]  n'4J,  KS>s  l!fl  95 

Recoveries -capital  stin-k  acijulred  ngaln.st  cancellations  and  still  held  (table  5,  pt.  Ill) '...'....'.      •  "  137,  981,  000.  00 

Expenditures  for  »  tuch  iiori'covery  may  bemade $14,092.  737.  73^.  19 

Balance  to  be  acc<Hinted  for 29,025.  904.  518.  82 


Securities  held: 

.^f-ourltles  iicfjulred  apalnst  expenditures _ 28,  793,  272,  63.V  80 

Ni>les  iici)iiirecl  .iviiiii.-l  (MiKTJIiitions          . _ '    j^' 650  882.  9S 

Capital  slock  acijuiri-d  a^amst  cauct-Uations [  u  137,  98liooo"oO 


Total  held  29,025,  904,  518  82 


•  T>e<1iif-t 

I  Kii  lu'les  I  J.  l,:uiges  of  notes.  Includes  refundings  tliut  were  handled  as  public 
debt  Ir^iiisu'tMn". 

'  I  ransftrn^l  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  pursuimt  to  Reor- 
g;iniratlon  l'i;in  .No  2  of  1954.  efTe<-tiye  at  the  dose  of  busmes--  Jiim  30,  Ivi.'vl. 

'  Include!.  $71,iiOll.i«»i  representing  ex<-liaiiee  of  notes  for  preferri'"!  capital  slock. 

•  Rei)re.seiit.<  ohllcutioii  on  notes  tran>ferrisl  from  International  CiKiin-ratlon 
A'ltiilnL«tri»tion  to  the  I  iiiti-'l  ."^tiiti-s  Inforniittion  Agency  ui  accordance  vntti  sec.  II 
o(  I  lie  a<t  upprovisl  July  1^,  ly.''i6  (70  Stat.  U:i) . 

»  Inrlu'les  $H7,:tls..ttJ  K4  triui>firrel  to  thr  F.\tx^>rl-Iinix)rt  Hank  of  Washington, 
the  Fisler'il  Natiiiiil  Mortt'age  .^s.sfK■ial  1011.  and  the  Siiiiill  Husiness  .\drninlstr;iIio!i 
In  accivrdaiice  with  KeoriMiuzation  Plan  .NO.  2  of  1W'>4  i.s<s'  f(K)lnote  2);  and  JI,M3,- 
070.61  traiislerrc'l  to  the  .'^■KTct.irv  of  the  Treasury  (Kixloral  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
19.W),  luirsuiint  to  the  iwt  approve.l  July  30,  1«'>3  («7  Stat.  230). 

•  .\dvanc<s  for  thesi'  se<'urities  origin.illy  were  ina  le  by  the  Rpconstnictlon  Finance 
Corporation.     I'ur.suiuit   to   the   a<l   approved  July  30,  1947  (01  Stat.  64v'),  bil )  the 


."orporation  pursuant  to  the  act 


se<nirlties  were  transferred  to  the  T'.  S    Treasury  and  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
[loration  notes  ciincelled  in  like  amount.  c(Sii>  tatile  .^.) 

'Transferred  from  the  Keconst ruction  Fmance  Cc 
approvovJ  July  3o,  19t;<.  1O7  St;it.  'iao). 

•  rransdrri'd  from  the  Hecon.sl  ruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursimiit  to  the  act  approved  July  30,  1953  (67  Stat.  23ti),  and  Executive 
Order  No.  lo48y  to  .<ept.  26.  le.V^. 

'  .\ddillonal  subscriptions  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  the  amount  of 
Jl.stjo.ooo.iKR)  were  paiil  from  the  slatviiization  fund,  which  wa.s  created  pursuant  to 
the  (ioM  Reserve  .\ct  of  ly.<4  a.s  amencUsl. 

"  Inclii'ies  $9ii.941.7s.'i  (IM  deposited  in  miscelliuieous  receipts  of  the  V .  S.  Treasury. 

n  F.xclu'les  ^iti.iys.irii  (i.'i  repayments  of  lo;ins  stiowu  m  table  5,  pt.  11,  because 
tliLs  HinouiU  is  iiiclu'leil  in  ca'^li  repayments  aiiove. 

'"  Eicludes  oilier  assets  amounting  to  $5»,4y^,024.11  shown  In  table  5,  pt.  III. 


Mr.  CA.SE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a?k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnteti  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  datetd 
June  6,  1958,  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, addressed  to  me.  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Accompanying  the  letter  is  a 
table  entitled  "Statement  of  Transac- 
tions Relating  to  Authorizations  To 
Expend  From  Public  Debt  Receipts, 
as  of  May  31.  1953."  I  believe  that 
the  table  refers  to  balances  of  the 
same  fund  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FtJLBRicHTj  referred,  be- 
cause the  letter  refers  to  certain  state- 
ments for  June  30.  1957.    This  table  car- 


ries the  information  forward  to  May  31, 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washxngton,  June  6,  1958. 
Hon   Francis  Case. 

VnUcd  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Case:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  of  June  2.  1958,  for  information 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  Government 
agencies  have  been  authorized  to  obtain 
funds  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
exchange  for  their  notes,  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  under  transactions  author- 


ized by  Congress  to  be  treated  as  public-debt 
transactions.  It  Is  understood  that  your 
Interest  arises  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  3651,  entitled  "Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958." 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Statement  of 
Transactions  Relating  to  Authorizations  To 
Expend  Fl-om  Public  Debt  Receipts  as  of  May 
31,  1958,  which  was  prepared  and  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  statement 
shows  that  various  Government  corporations 
and  agencies  have  obtained  $21,611,645,673 
in  the  foregoing  manner  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  was  still  outstanding 
as  of  May  31,  1958.  The  amount  outstand- 
ing does  not  Include  balances,  the  repayment 
of  which  has  been  canceled  by  various  acta 
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of  Congress.  In  addition,  the  statement 
shows  that  the  corporations  and  agencies  are 
authorized  to  obtain  $25,573,324,414  addi- 
tional from  the  Secretary  or  the  Treafiury. 
which  had  not  been  drawn  as  of  May  31, 
1958.  Cumulative  tables  relating  to  expend- 
itures handled  as  public-debt  transactions 
may  be  found  In  .section  II.  beginning  at 
page  500,  of  the  Treasury  Department's  Com- 
bined Statement  of  Receipt*.  Expenditures, 
and  Balances  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957. 
The  General  AccoiintlnR  Office  has  for 
many  years  taken  the  position  that  funds  to 
nnance  Government  activities  shovild  be 
made  available  to  the  corporations  and  agen- 
cies responsible  for  admlnlsterlni?  the  pro- 
grams through  the  normal  appropriation 
processes  rather  than  through  authorizations 
to  finance  thruut;h  public-debt  transactions. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  22.  1958.  to  the  chair- 


man of  the  Senate  Oommltte«  on  Banklnf? 
and  Currency,  submitted  at  the  committees 
request  for  our  comments  on  a  committee 
print  d.it«>d  April  11,  1958,  which,  like  S  3651. 
proposed  to  create  a  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Administration  whose  activities  would 
be  financed  with  funds  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  public-debt 
transactions,  we  gave  the  following  reasons 
for  opposing  this  method  of  financing: 

"Authorizations  to  finance  through  public- 
debt  transactions  result  in  moneys  being  ex- 
pended without  the  initial  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  are  usually 
stated  in  terms  of  a  continuing  maximum 
amount  of  obligations  to  the  Treasury  which 
can  be  o\itstancllng  at  any  time,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  annual  reviews  by  the  Appropriation 
Committees.  We  believe  that  the  financing 
of  loan  programs  through  public-debt  trans- 
actions,   by    combining    program    authority 


with  funding.  t«nda  to  perpetuate  proprama 
that  might  not  otherwise  stand  the  test  of 
continued  Congressional  scrutiny    " 

Similar  comments  with  respect  to  otlier 
bills  Introduced  In  the  85th  Congress  tliat 
would  authorize  financing  through  pubHc- 
debt  tran&acUous  are  contained  in  reports 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
expre.'i'^lng  our  views  on  S.  964.  the  profMiscd 
Area  Kedevelopment  Act;  8.  3114.  which 
would  establish  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
U\e  Columbia  River  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  H  R  12058.  the  proposed  School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of   1958. 

We  trust  that   the  information  furnished 
will  serve  tiie  purpose  of  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  o/    the   United 
Statei. 

(Enclosure.) 


Slatemenl  of  transactions  relating  to  authorizations  to  expend  from  public  iltbt  receipts  as  of  ^fay  SI,  195S 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
later  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
Bome  comment  on  these  tables. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son why  I  asked  to  be  recognized  for  a 
few  minute.s,  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  yield,  is  that  unfortunately  I 
am  committed  to  attend  a  3:30  appoint- 
ment. There  is  a  markup  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
are  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  SON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  to  attend  the  markup,  and 
has  a  special  meeting  at  3  o'clock,  for 
which  he  is  already  20  minutes  late,  but 
he  will  yield. 

Mr.  THYE  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
as  gracious  today  as  always.  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  recognized 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  .statement,  which  relates  to  S.  3651. 
the  bill  presently  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  yields  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  S.  3651.  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankinc;  and  Currency,  and  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  our  con.'^ideration. 
The  bill,  which  is  certainly  a  very  worthy 
one,  is  designed  to  make  equity  capital 
more  readily  available  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns.  As  I  understand  the  bill, 
the  administration  of  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  through  the  existing 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  bill  which  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
There  was  a  provision  In  the  bill 
for  establishing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  a  permanent 
agency.  My  question  today,  which  I 
have  been  asking  for  quite  some  time, 
is:  Why  has  not  Congress  enacted  into 
law  my  bill,  or  other  similar  bills  which 
would  make  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration a  permanent  agency? 

We  have  a  very  interesting  situation: 
S.  3651  calls  for  certain  programs  to  be 

carried  out  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, yet  that  agency  has  less  than  a 
month  of  life  remaining.  Earlier  this 
year,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  strongly  urged  that  action  be  taken 
tj  guarantee  the  future  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  Con- 
gress was  assured  that  proper  action 
would  be  taken.  Since  that  time,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  I  have  received 
no  Information  which  would  indicate 
that  there  is  any  particular  plan  under- 
way to  extend  the  life  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  to  make  it  a 
t>ermanent  agency. 

Four  times  in  the  past  5  years  the 
Senate  has  taken  temporary  action  to 
extend  the  hfe  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  such  a  pro- 
cedure does  not  encourage  banks  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  vast  lending  program.  Lo- 


cal financial  concerns  in  communities 
throughout  our  Nation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  making  loans 
with  an  agency  whose  continued  exist- 
ence is  constantly  in  doubt. 

Because  of  Congressional  delay  last 
year  the  life  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration lapsed  for  a  time  after 
midnight,  June  30.  Once  again  we 
are  faced  with  the  same  situation.  The 
point  I  have  made  earlier  is  still  valid. 
The  working  eflSciency  of  the  agency  is 
constantly  placed  in  jeopardy  when  the 
job  security  of  its  competent  persormel 
is  periodically  subject  to  doubt,  when 
experienced  people  do  not  know  what 
the  next  month  will  bring.  Along  this 
line,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  carry  out 
effective  programs  of  procurement  as- 
sistance when  the  job  security  of  its 
competent  people  is  periodically  in  ques- 
tion and  when  other  Government  agen- 
cies know  they  are  not  dealing  with  a 
permanent  agency  of  government. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  believe 
S,  3651  is  a  good  bill.  But  it  cannot 
be  implemented  because  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  with  respect  to  the  SBA. 
In  order  to  be  effective,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  must  be  a  perma- 
nent agency.  We  must  take  action.  And 
we  must  take  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  hearings,  a  copy  of  which  is 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  Senators 
will  find  on  page  361  that  I  submitted 
a  report  to  the  committee  and  asked  the 
committee  to  give  consideration  to  S. 
3643,  the  Small  Bu.siness  Capital  Act  of 
1958.  which  I  had  introduced,  which 
would  make  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration a  permanent  agency  of  the 
Goverment. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  invite  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  the  fact  that 
we  should  act  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  covered  in  bills  pres- 
ently before  the  committee.  We  should 
make  the  Small  Business  Administration 
permanent,  rather  than  having  the  per- 
manency of  the  Administration  con- 
stantly in  question  and  having  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  life  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  extended  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  rose. 

Mr.  THYE.    I  see  my  distinguished 

friend  from  Arkansas  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  one  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  appeal  to  the  Senator  to  help  obtain 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from  the 
committee,  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
matter  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  shall  give  that 
matter  consideration  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  I  fissure  the  Senator  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  not 
be  permitted  to  lapse,  but  the  life  of  the 


Administration  will  be  extended.  We 
have  had  preliminary  discussions  as  to 
the  matter.  I  think  the  committee  is 
in  agreement  that  the  SBA  will  be  ex- 
tended. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  to  making 
the  Administration  permanent.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has 
never  been  made  permanent,  but  it's  life 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time.  I 
personally  shall  favor  that  procedure. 

Certainly  the  life  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  extended  for  a  reasonable 
time.  Such  a  process  requires  the  com- 
mittee to  review  the  matter  iieriodically. 
I  assure  the  Senator  he  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration going  out  of  business,  for 
the  life  of  that  agency  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  have  that  statement  from 
the  distineruished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  frankly  appeal  again  for 
the  making  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration a  permanent  agency  of  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  personnel  may  have 
more  security.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  I  are  concerned  about  our 
tenure.  The  Senator  and  I  serve  for  a 
period  of  6  years,  when  once  elected  to 
the  Senate,  yet  the  Senator  and  I  do  not 
feel  too  secure  and  comfortable  with  a 
6-year  term.  Certainly  an  employee  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  who 
has  security  only  from  1  year  to  the  next, 
is  going  to  look  around  for  another  job 
if  he  can  find  one.  I  would  not  blame 
him  for  doing  so.  Therefore,  the  agency 
is  constantly  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  Senator  over- 
states the  case.  I  do  not  believe  the 
agency  feels  it  is  constantly  in  jeopardy. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  extended  continuously, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

Personally  I  think  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration, if  it  operates  as  well  as  I  hope 
it  will,  will  gradually  make  the  need  for 
some  of  the  operations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  less  critical,  and 
very  likely  the  Goverrmient  may  be  able 
to  work  itself  out  of  this  field.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Goverrunent  out  of  the 
short-term  business  lending  field  even- 
tually, in  which  it  is  involved  due  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  opera- 
tions. If  we  can  make  this  program  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  the  lending  op>erations  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  credit  are  suc- 
ceeding, perhaps  the  Government  will 
really  be  out  of  the  entire  field  soon. 

Mr.  THYE.  At  the  time  I  introduced 
a  Small  Business  Administration  bill.  I 
envisioned  that  we  would  provide  for  the 
young  businessmen  on  the  main  streets 
of  America  the  same  opportunity  we 
have  afforded  young  farm  families  under 
the  Farm  Home  Administration  Act.  If 
a  young  couple  has  had  a  history  of 
responsibility  and  is  deserving,  and  if  it 
is  considered  that  they  would  be  good 
managers  if  given  an  opportunity,  we 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
a  loan,  either  to  become  farm  operators 
on  a  rental  basis,  or  even  buy  a  piece  of 
property  for  a  farm  home.  That  pro- 
gram has  assured  the  continuation  of 
individual    ownership    and    individual 
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manaRement  In  the  rural  communities 
and  areas  of  America. 

Because  of  the  type  of  society  in  which 
we  live,  the  younK  man  Is,  of  course, 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  an 
automobile,  in  order  to  travel  In  a  nor- 
mal course  of  activity  in  society.  Neither 
the  Senator  nor  I  would  be  exactly  happy 
to  have  some  youne  man  comin;^;  to  call 
on  his  daughter  if  he  were  to  arrive  on 
a  bicycle,  or  if  he  were  coming  on  foot, 
when  all  the  other  young  people  in  the 
community  travel  in  automobiles.  Con- 
sequently, the  youth  of  today  si)ond  most 
of  their  early  earnings  in  acquiring  an 
automobile,  in  order  to  travel  in  a  nor- 
mal way  in  society.  When  they  a.s.sume 
the  responsibility  of  a  family,  and  then 
try  to  go  into  business,  they  find  they 
have  not  the  necessary  capital.  Yet  they 
may  be  most  deserving. 

The  young  family  man  should  be  as- 
sisted to  get  into  business,  where  he  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  business  man- 
agement. That  is  what  I  envisioned 
when  I  introduced  the  small-business  bill 
originally.    That  is  what  I  still  envision. 

I  still  believe  that  we  are  failing  the 
young  businessmen  of  America  by  not 
aiding  them  to  become  managers  of 
small  businesses. 

If  we  do  not  have  individual  owner- 
ship and  management  of  small  busi- 
nesses, we  shall  lose  something  which 
has  made  the  United  States  a  great  Na- 
tion. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
held  fast  to  the  Idea  that  tlie  Small 
Business  Administration  has  a  place  in 
our  Nations  economy.  I  shall  always 
endeavor  to  promote  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, in  order  to  take  care  of  the  small- 
business  man  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  take  care  of  young  farm  families 
throughout  rural  America. 

This  program  is  not  embodied  In  Sen- 
ate bill  3651.  While  I  shall  support  the 
pending  bill  I  hope  we  can  perfect  it  and 
extend  the  life  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  making  it  a  permanent 
agency.  If  the  proposed  legislation  is 
not  in  the  desired  form,  let  us  amend 
it.  so  as  to  make  the  legislation  broader 
and  more  effective. 

Again  I  appeal  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  Ls  very  in- 
fluential within  this  legislative  Chamber, 
to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  Small 
Business  Administration  bill  reported 
from  his  committee.  It  would  provide 
for  a  permanent  agency.  If  the  bill  is 
not  what  is  desired,  let  us  amend  it  and 
broaden  it.  so  as  to  do  what  is  neces.sary 
for  the  young  busines.smen  of  America, 
and  to  make  certain  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  managers  or  own- 
ers of  small  businesses.  If  we  do  that 
for  the  young  business  people  of  Amer- 
ica, we  need  not  worry  about  what  our 
streets  are  going  to  be  like  20  or  30 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  text  of 
the  bill,  beginning  on  page  50,  line  10.  and 
extending  to  page  52.  through  line  17. 
embraces  a  proposed  amiendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  committee  did  not  make  a  mus- 
take  when  it  placed  this  provision  in  the 
bill,  because,  in  the  first  place,  measures 
of  such  nature  should  be  considered  by 


the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Second- 
ly, revenue  measures  .should  originate  in 
the  Hou.se. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  agree  to  strike  this 
lanpruage  without  prejudice.  I  am  not 
di.scussing  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I 
have  not  examined  it.  and  neither  has 
the  committee.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  to  offer  this  languat^e  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  connection  with  which  this  subject 
could  be  considered. 

I  also  understand  that  at  this  time  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
studying  .some  similar  lemslation  and 
will  bring  forward  a  recommendation.  I 
oppo.sc  adopting  the  precedent  of  amend- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  a  bill 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  this 
provision  is  strictly  incidental  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  about 
a  year  aro.  on  June  24.  1957,  this  pro- 
posal was  first  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman.  These  pro- 
visions were  submitted  to  that  committee 
for  iUs  consideration  at  that  time,  and 
several  times  thereafter. 

I  hold  In  my  hands  a  file,  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  seen, 
containing  considerable  correspondence 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  Mr  BvRDl  and  my.self.  and  between  Mr 
Colin  F.  Stam.  chief  of  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Treasury  ha.s  considered  the«e 
provision."!,  and  the  Treasury,  in  fact, 
recommended  the  provision."*  and  is 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance did  not  choose  to  consider  these 
provisions  formally  is  not  my  responsi- 
bility. I  have  no  power  to  make  the 
Finance  Committee  do  anything.  I  have 
submitted  to  It  an  opportunity,  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more,  to  take  any  ac- 
tion it  chose  to  take  on  the  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  agree  to  delete  these 
provisions.  I  believe  them  to  be  very 
sensible  and  proper  provisions  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  is  free  to  move  to  strike  them 
from  the  bill,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
However,  there  is  jurisdiction  in  our 
committee  because  the  subject  is  Inci- 
dental to  the  main  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  that  main  pur- 
pose is  thoroughly  and  completely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  correct  to  a  certain 
point  in  that  he  did  .submit  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  recommenda- 
tion for  tax  changes  which  were  studied 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  that 
time,  and  then  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance pa.s.sed  its  recommendations  on 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

I  p)oint  out.  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision incorporated  in  the  pending  bill. 
S.  3651.  embracing  .section  308  is  not  the 
language  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 


nance;  nor  does  it  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  It  may  be  substantially  the 
same,  but  there  Is  a  big  difference  In  the 
word  subfitantially.  and  there  has  been 
no  review  of  the  subject  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  last  cor- 
respondence which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  had  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  that 
committee  under  date  of  April  21.  1958. 
That  is  this  year,  not  last  year.  In  that 
correspondence  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  enclo.«ed  for  the 
information  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
a  copy  of  the  memorandum  dated  April 
18,  1958.  \\hich  had  been  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  by  Mr.  Stam,  the 
chief  of  staff. 

Mr.  ?TJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  In  a  moment  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield.  I  shall  read  Mr.  Stam's 
letter.     It  reads  as  follows: 

CONCREtiS    or    THE     UNITED    STATE."*. 

Joint  Committee  on  Intiknal 
RtvtNin  Taxation. 
Washington,  April  IB,  1958. 
}Un   Harut   P  Btrd, 

L'nitcd  States  Senate. 

Wwhington.  D  C. 

DrA«  SrNATom  Btrd  Enclosed  with  this 
lelt<r  are  two  copies  of  a  memorandum  en- 
titled Explanation  of  Thx  rru\lftloiis  uf  S. 
2160  and  S  3191."  You  will  recall  that  Sen- 
ator Fri.B«icnT,  In  lettern  to  yi,u  dated  Feb- 
ruary 6  nnd  March  13  and  27.  1958.  reque;  ted 
an  explanation  of  the  tax  prnvls'.ona  of  these 
bills  prior  to  the  hearings  to  be  held  on  these 
bills  by  the  Ommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

a  2160  and  S  3191  provide  for  the  creation 
uf  a  special  cl:iu  of  corp'r  tinns  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  and  to  buy  stock  In  small- 
buslnes*  concerns  and  to  provide  consulting 
and  advisory  services  to  small  businesses  on  a 
fee  basis  The  tax  provisions  of  both  bllU 
are  siibstnntlnlly  the  snme  In  penernl.  they 
would  anirnd  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of 
1954  \o  permit  luch  corporations  to  be 
treated  as  regulated  investment  companies. 
However,  the  existing  provisions  of  the  code 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  regulated 
Investment  companies  would  be  modified 
substanllnHy  In  the  ca.se  of  the  corporations 
dpscrlbcd  In  these  bills.  In  general,  these 
modifications  would  permit  such  corpt>ra- 
tions  U)  accumulate  substantial  referves  with 
the  payment  of  little  or  no  corporate  tax. 
Accordingly,  the  tax  provisions  of  both  bills 
do  raise  important  questions  of  tax  policy 
which  the  tax  committees  of  Congress  may 
wish  to  consider.  The  enclosed  memoran- 
dum explains  generally  the  eflect  of  tliese 
tax   provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  of  tax 
policy  raised  by  the  tax  provisions  of  these 
bills.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  tax  provisions 
of  these  bills  studied  further  on  a  technical 
basis.  7hese  tax  provisions  are  very  complex 
and  our  preliminary  review  Indicates  that  a 
number  of  technical  problems  may  arise 
under  them. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  June  24,  1957.  relat- 
ing to  8.  2160.  I  discussed  the  legislative 
background  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  It  was  considered  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  con- 
tained tax  provisions,  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency  recommended  that 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
consider  the  tax   n.«!pects  of  the  legislation. 
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and  this  waj  done.  Certain  amendments 
were  worked  out  by  the  staffs  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  were 
approved  by  both  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  made  a  part  of  the  legislation  It  might 
be  desirable  to  adopt  a  similar  approach  with 
resjject  to  these  bills. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  consider 
whether  the  tfx  provisions  In  these  bills  are 
such  that  the  legislation  of  which  they  are  a 
part  should  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  P    Stam. 

Chic/ of  Staff. 

That  memorandum  Is  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  date  of  April  18.  1958  It  takes 
precedence  over  any  correspondence  of 
a  year  aKo. 

I  also  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  rt^ommended  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  study  the  proixisal 
further  and  that  it  al.so  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  whether  the 
proposed  Icgiiilation  should  originate  iu 
the  Hou&e  of  Representatives.  This  was 
pa'^sed  on  to  the  chaiiinan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin;:  and  Currency,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pui.- 
BRiouT'.  under  date  of  April  21.  tORether 
With  the  coverinR  letter  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  his 
letter  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  did  not  say  he  was  giving  up 
junsdiction  In  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1  now  refer  to  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  that  portion  of  the 
rule  as  it  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  is  covered  in  paragraph 
<d» ;  also  the  portion  of  the  rule  relating 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  it  appears  in  paragraph  ih). 

There  being  no  objection,  Uae  excerpts 
from  the  rules  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(d)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  15  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  rr.eraorlals.  and  other 
matters  relating  to   the  following  subjects; 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, other  than  matters  relating  to  such 
aid  which  are  sp>eclflcally  assigned  to  other 
committees  under  this  rule. 

3    Dep>osU  Insurance. 

4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  Sy.  tcm. 

6.  Gold  and  sliver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

7.  Issuance  of  not<-8  and  redemption 
thereof. 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Control  of  prices  o.  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

(h)  Committee  on  F. nance,  to  consist  of 
15  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  '.egtslatlon,  messages, 
petit lonjB.  memorials.  a:id  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  lubjects: 

1.  Revenue  measure*  ifenerally. 

2  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  SUtes. 

3.  The  deposit  of  puoUc  moneys. 

4.  Customs,  collectlou  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 


5.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

7.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  in- 
sular possessions. 

8.  Tarlfis  and  import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

9.  National  social  security. 

10.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

11.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  ol  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

12.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

13.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  para- 
graph (di  of  rule  XXV.  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  not  deal 
with  any  revenue-producing  measure. 

I  al.so  call  attention  to  the  new  docu- 
ment which  has  recently  been  distrib- 
uted to  all  Senators,  entitled  "Senate 
Procedure."  I  call  attention  to  pace  541 
of  that  document.  I  read  the  first  two 
paragraphs  on  that  page,  as  follows: 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  orig- 
inate In  the  House;  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  coucur  with  amendments  aa  on  other 
bills." 

The  House  on  various  occa-^lons  has  le- 
turncd  to  the  Senate  bills  which  the  Senate 
had  passed  which  the  House  held  violated  its 
prerogatives   to  originate   revenue   measures. 

I  next  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  in  this  bill  the  at- 
tempt Is  not  made  to  amend  an  ordinary 
House  bill;  nor  even  a  bill  which  deals 
with  a  revenue-raising  provision;  nor  a 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance:  nor  one  which  had 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House.  What 
Is  attempted  is  an  amendment  of  the 
Revenue  Code  on  a  Senate  bill  which  has 
been  considered  only  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  shall  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  exceeded  its 
Juri.sdiction,  and  this  section  of  the  bill 
should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  point  out.  In  support  of  the  point  of 
order,  what  the  alternative  would  be.  If 
the  point  of  order  is  overruled  and  if  it 
is  held  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider such  proposed  legislation,  then,  by 
the  same  token,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Senate  would  be  ruling  that  the  Senate 
has  the  right  to  originate  revenue  meas- 
ures provided  they  have  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. We  have  never  even  recognized 
the  right  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  report  such  measures. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
if  tlie  point  of  order  is  overruled  and  if 
it  is  held  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  can  report  measures 
amending  the  Revenue  Code,  then  it 
would  open  the  door  for  that  committee 
to  consider  and  report  and  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  any  kind  of  revenue 
measure.  We  would  as  a  consequence 
find  ourselves  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
consideration  of  a  small-business  bill  but 
rather  in  the  midst  of  modifying  or  pass- 
ing major  tax  legislation  which  had  not 
been  considered  either  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance  or  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Under  the  circumstances 
•we  have  no  alternative  but  to  strike  the 
provision  fror,i  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  raised  a  very  important 
question.  He  has  raised  two  questions, 
in  fact.  He  has  raised  the  question  of  a 
possible  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  re.«pect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
reporting  the  pending  bill.  He  has  also 
raised  the  constitutional  question  as  to 
v.hether  a  bill  carrying  tax  provisions 
must  originate  in  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarian  while  I  am  speak- 
ing on  this  point.  The  question  first 
c:ime  up  in  1955,  when  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  considering  the  inter- 
state highway  bilL 

At  that  time  I  consulted  the  Parlia- 
mentarian as  to  whether  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  could  report  a  bill 
which  would  rai.se  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way progiam.  particularly  the  standard 
interstate  program.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian called  my  attention  to  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1915  in  the  so- 
called  Cotton  Futures  Act.  which  held 
that  a  bill  which  had  originated  in  the 
Senate,  but  which  had  a  revenue  item 
added  to  it  in  the  House  of  P^epresenta- 
tives. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  that  act 
was  not  valid,  because  they  could  not  go 
behind  the  number  on  the  bill.  Even 
though  in  that  in.stance  the  revenue  fea- 
ture was  added  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  origin  of  the  bill  was  determined  by 
the  numt>er  it  carried.  That  bill  carried 
a  Senate  number.  So  the  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  the  Cotton  Futures 
Act  because  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  all  bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  the  basis  of  that  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  which  the  Parliamentarian  called 
to  my  attention,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lice  Works  decided  that  it  should  not 
risk  the  validity  of  the  highway  bill  by 
reporting  revenue  features.  In  fact,  in 
1956,  when  the  question  of  a  highway 
act  again  was  before  the  Senate,  because 
the  House  had  failed  to  pass  a  highway 
bill  in  1955.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  decided  it  would  defer  to  the 
action  of  the  House,  and  wait  until  a 
bill  could  come  over  from  the  House 
carrying  revenue  features  or  carrying 
a  House  bill  number,  so  that  we  would 
not  run  into  danger.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  did  not  want  to  risk 
invalidating  the  proposed  legislation  by 
placing  a  Senate  number  on  a  bill  which 
included  revenue  features. 

Under  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  cited  to  me  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, I  cannot  imderstand  why  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  would  want  to  risk  the  fate  of 
this  bill  by  having  it  continue  to  carry 
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The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  has  already 
pointed  them  out 


For  emphasis,  I  in- 
vite the  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  section  308  specifically  refers 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
pnd  then,  in  parentheses,  reads:  "relat- 
ing to  deduction  of  losses."  It  amends 
section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  the  deduction  of  losses. 

Further,  in  section  308.  subparagraph 
(c>,  there  is  an  amendment  of  section 
243  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  "re- 
lating to  dividends  received  by  corpora- 
tions." 

In  other  words,  the  language  of  the 
bill  before  us  very  clearly  changes  the 
Revenue  Code,  by  changing  the  provi- 
sions which  raise  revenue  and  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  deductions.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be  considered  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue  or  a  bill  to  change  the 
code  relating  to  revenue.  Based  on  the 
opinions  which  the  Parliamentarian 
gave  in  1955  and  1956.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  bill.  S.  3651.  could  carry  those  provi- 
sions and  still  be  considered  a  valid  bill. 

I  further  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  and  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  I  believe,  under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  when  a 
constitutional  question  is  involved,  the 
question  must  be  referred  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  for  decision.  It 
may  be  that  because  some  Senators  are 
not  here  today  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  raise  what  is  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
stitutional question  and  to  call  for  a  vote 
by  the  membership  of  the  Senate  on  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  discreet  thing  to 
do  would  be  for  the  committee  to  decide 
not  to  risk  the  constitutionality  or  the 
validity  of  the  bill,  but  to  withdraw  this 
section,  in  order  that  the  bill  itself  might 
not  be  sacrificed  and  found  to  be  a  nullity 
by  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  that  he  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  hold  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  under  tlie  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  instead  of  ruling  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  is  required  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  cannot  rule  since, 
as  the  Chair  understands  it,  the  Senator 
is  raising  at  least  some  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  raise  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
my  first  point  of  order  is  that  the  com- 
mittee exceeded  its  jurisdiction.  It  had 
no  authority  at  all  to  report  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  Revenue  Code.  Therefore,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  on  that  basis. 

The  question  is.  Does  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  have 
jurisdiction  to  report  measures  relating 
to  the  Revenue  Code?  If  they  have  such 
jurisdiction,  other  committees  likewise 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  report  similar 
bills. 

I  confine  my  point  of  order,  first,  to 
that  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  respond  to  the  point  of  order,  and 
In  order  to  make  the  Record  complete, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 


dated  April  29,  1958,  from  me  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  In  that  letter,  I 
accept  the  idea  of  consultation,  and  I 
suggest  that  we  follow  the  same  proce- 
dure that  was  followed  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Act.  to  which  Mr.  Stam  referred 
in  the  previous  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unitkd  States  Senat». 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuhrenct, 

April  29.  1958. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Dfar  Mr  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  21.  1958.  containing  a  very 
tiiorough  explanation  of  the  tax  provisions 
in  S.  2160  and  S.  3191.  two  blUs  now  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  As  you  will  recall,  we  have  ex- 
changed correspondence  on  these  and  similar 
bills  several  times  since  June  of  1957. 

The  bills  upon  which  th*  committee  Is 
now  holding  hearings  are  all  concerned  with 
providing  lonR-term  credit  and  equity  fi- 
nancing to  small-business  concerns.  At  the 
present  time.  It  would  seem  that  S.  3643.  an 
administration  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Thye.  and  .S.  3651.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Johnson,  propose  programs  which  have  the 
best  chance  of  favorable  consideration  by 
the  committee.  Both  of  these  bills  contain 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and  the  amendments  are  Identical. 
On  April  24.  1958.  Mr  Dan  Throop  Smith, 
deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
dorsed the  hlcntlcal  U\x  provisions  of  S.  3643 
and  S  3651.  It  is  my  feeling,  therefore,  that 
any  bill  rejwirted  by  the  committee  will  em- 
body the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  For  your  further  In- 
formation. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr    Smith. 

Although  the  tnx  features  of  these  bills 
are  Incidental  to  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  they  are.  nevertheless,  essen- 
tial to  fulfillment  of  these  purposes.  For 
this  reason.  I  believe  It  Is  proper  for  this 
Incidental  revenue  change  to  originate  In 
the  Senate.  As  suggested  In  the  letters  of 
June  24.  1957,  and  April  18,  1958.  addressed 
to  you  by  Mr.  Colin  F  Stam.  these  tax  fea- 
tures could  be  considered  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  were  the  tux  features  contained  in 
the  Bank   Holding   Company   Act  of   1956. 

Tliere  is  considerable  Interest  In  the  pro- 
grams contcmplalod  by  S.  3643  and  S.  3651. 
and  It  Is  likely  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  act  upon  these  bills 
during  the  first  week  In  May.  I  await  your 
further  sugijestlon  for  any  cooperative  action 
which  you  believe  necessary.  Your  early 
reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  offered  this  letter  to  show  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
did  everythinp  it  reasonably  could  to  co- 
operate Willi  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  to  obtain  their  prior  approval.  The 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  reply  to  the  letter 
is  beyond  my  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  testimony  of  Dan  Throop 
Smith,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  he  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple substantially. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tax   Provisions  or  8.    3651 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  has  advised  that 
tax  laws  do  not  now  provide  for  stock  or 
debenture  losses  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
loss  deductions,  rather  than  as  capital  loss 
deductions,  as  Is  proposed  In  S.  3651. 

Such  provisions,  however,  are  consistent 
with  recommendations  the  administration 
has  made  In  Its  small-business  tax  pro|X)8al8. 
In  8j)ecmc  legislation,  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  (H.  R  12084  and 
H.  R  12085  as  Introduced  by  Messrs  Mm.s 
and  RiED  on  April  22,  1958 1,  it  la  provided 
In  section  1  that  loss  realized  on  a  stock 
Investment  by  an  original  Investor  In  a 
small  business  shall  be  treated  as  an  ordi- 
nary loss  rather  than   as  a  capital   loss. 

The  administration  feels  that  such  favor- 
able tax  ireatnient  Is  In  order  t>ecau»e  of 
the  Importance  of  new  and  small  businesses 
In  our  economy. 

In  testimony  before  the  Small  Btislness 
Subcommittee  on  April  24.  Mr  Dan  Throop 
Smith,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, stated: 

•'These  tax  provisions  contained  both  In 
.S.  3G51  and  In  S.  3643  are  consUtenl  with 
recommendations  which  the  administration 
has  made  In  connection  with  Its  imall-butl- 
ness  tax  proposals  and  elsewhere.  We  en- 
dorse this  tax  approach.  The  provisions 
should  be  helpful  In  Increasing  the  amovmt 
of  funds  available  to  the  proposed  Invest- 
ment companies  and  they  are  c<jnsist/>nt  with 
other  tux  recommendations  and  the  general 
corporate  tax  law."     (Hearings,  p.  170.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  the  point  of  order,  it  Is  my 
position  and  that  of  the  committee  that 
the  revenue  provision  of  the  bill  is  strict- 
ly of  a  subsidiary  and  incidental  nature 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  itself; 
that  this  is  a  very  common  practice; 
and  that  the  point  of  order  is  invalid. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'ICER  The 
Chair  has  been  informed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  in  the  case  of  Millard 
V.  Roberts  (202  U.  S.  429)  decided  in 
1906.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  made  a  decision  which  has  a 
bearing  on  the   present  situation. 

In  that  case,  a  bill  which  had  orig- 
inated in  the  Senate  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  Union  Station  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  contained  a 
small  Incidental  tax  provision.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill  was  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  revenue  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House. 

The  Court,  after  citing  the  ca.«!e  of 
Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker  (167  U. 
S.  203 ».  which  quoted  Mr.  Justice  Story 
as  holding  that  "revenue  bills  are  those 
that  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sen.se  of  the 
word,  and  are  not  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  may  incidentally  czeate  rev- 
enue," said,  "There  was  no  pu*rpo.se.  by 
the  act  or  any  of  its  provisions,  to  raise 
revenue  to  be  applied  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pen.ses  or  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

That  situation  applies  to  the  bill  in 
question.  The  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  juri.sdiction  over  the 
pending  bill  and  may  report  some  pro- 
visions incidental  to  carrying  out  the 
main  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  method   of  Its 
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financing,  against  which  no  point  of  or- 
der was  made  when  bills  establishing 
those  corporations  cr  administrations 
similar  In  their  financing  weie  under 
consideration  in  the  S  nate. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Parliamen- 
t.uian  as  given  to  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
makes  it  his  own  ojiinion  and,  there- 
fore, the  Chair  overiUles  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WILLI AlklS.  I  now  make  the 
point  of  order  on  thf  ground  that  it  is 
not  constitutional  for  the  Senate  to 
originate  revenue  measures.  Certainly 
this  point  of  order  sl.ould  be  sustained. 
I  suggest  Uie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  a  motion  to  recess  in 
order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  or^nCER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  a 
motion  to  recess  is  no;  in  order.  A  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

The  Secretary  will  proceed  with  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  ana  the  fol- 


lowing 

Senators     answ 

ercd     to     tlic 

names: 

Akrn 

Ooltlwster 

Monronejr 

Allott 

Oore 

Morse 

Anderson 

Orifn 

MMIldt 

Barrett 

Uaydcn 

Murnijr 

BemU 

Hcnnlnes 

Neiibergcr 

Bennett 

Hickenloo.ter 

Pastore 

Blljle 

Hiil 

Payne 

Brlcker 

Hru-ska 

Potter 

Butler 

Humphrpj 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Cnpehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

CarLson 

Javlts 

R\ii>soll 

Carroll 

Jeniier 

Salt  mstall 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Scliocppel 

Case.  H   Dak.        Jorrtrin 

Sin:itliprs 

Chavez 

Kef.iiivcr 

Smith    Maine 

Church 

Ki-nnedy 

Smith   N.  J. 

Clark 

Knnwland 

Sp.iiknian 

Cotton 

KvichPl 

Steunl.s 

Curtis 

L»i>gpr 

SvTnington 

Dirk'en 

La\i!'che 

Talmadge 

IXiUKlas 

Lonn 

Thurmond 

Dworsh.ik 

MHgnuson 

Tliye 

Eastland 

Mai  one 

Watklns 

Kllendrr 

Mali.- field 

Wiley 

Ervln 

M  irlui  lov/a 

Williams 

Flanders 

Miirllu.  Pa. 

■yuuiig 

Frear 

MrClellan 

Fulbright 

McNaiuarfi 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  f i  om  F  orida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land!, the  Senator  f n  m  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston  I .  the  Senator  frum  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kehri.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  OM^ honey  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texts  Mr.  Yarborouch] 
arc  absent  on  ofTicial  I  usiness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !  Mr. 
BridgesI,  the  Senator;  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Bush  and  Mr.  I'urtellI.  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hob- 
LiTZELLl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooi'ER  and  Mr.  Mori  on  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nim  is  pre.sent.  The  Senator  from  I>ela- 
ware  has  raised  a  poir.t  of  order  that  the 
bill  1.5  not  con.stitutioual  in  its  tax  pro- 
\ision  at  page  50. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
liave  order? 


The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wUl  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  raised  a  point  cf  or- 
der. Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wish  to  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cinrency  has 
decided  that  it  will  wiihdiaw  the  dis- 
puted section  of  the  bill,  and  strike  it 
out.  With  that  imderstaaidrng  I  wiUi- 
draw  my  jwint  of  order. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  wiUidraw- 
ing  his  point  of  order,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  complete  seciion  will 
be  taken  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  it  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  attach  that 
section  of  the  bill  to  a  tax  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  agreed  to  give  considera- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  the  first  appropriate 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  we 
will  give  consideration  to  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  a  paracrraph 
from  tiie  Constitution  of  the  L^nited 
States,  annotated,  paee  102.  "The  Legis- 
lative Process,"  and  excerpts  from  cases 
cited  in  that  paragraph. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExrrRPT  FnoM  ANNoT.^TT^>N  to  AR'nn.E  I.  Sec- 
^^oN  7.  Ci.AtrsE  1  of  thf  Constitution  or 
THE    United  States  or   America 

THE    LrCISLATIVE    PROCE.SS 

K.Tenjie  biU."! 
Only  bills  to  levy  t.ixes  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  are  comprehended  by  the  phrase 
"all  bills  for  raising  revemir";  blUo  for  other 
purposes,  which  Incidentally  create  revenue, 
are  not  Included.'  An  act  providing  a  na- 
tional currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds 
of  the  Ui.lted  States,  wlilch.  in  the  further- 
ance of  that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the 
expenses  attending  the  execution  of  the  act." 
Imposed  a  tax  on  the  clrctilattng  notes  of 
national  banks  was  held  not  to  be  a  reve- 
nue measure  which  must  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. ■■  Neither  was  a  bill 
which  provided  tliat  the  Dlktrlct  of  Columbia 
should  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  desig- 
nated railroad  coinpanles  a  .•specified  sum  for 
the  elimination  of  erade  cro.'^slngs  and  the 
construction  of  a  union  railway  station  '  The 
substitution  of  a  corporation  tax  for  an  in- 
heritance tax,*  and  the  addition  of  a  section 
Imposing  an  excise  tax  upon  the  use  of  for- 
eign built  pleasure  yachts,'  have  been  held  to 
be  within  tlie  Senate's  constitutional  power 
to  propose  amendments. 


'  I  Story.  Constitution,  sec   880. 

*  Twin  City  National  Bank  v.  Ncticker  (1C7 
US.  196  (18e7)>. 

'Millard  V    Roberts  (202  U.  S.  429   (1906>>. 

'Flint  V.  Stone  Tracy  Co.  (220  U.  8.  107, 
143  (  1911  I  )  . 

'  Ramey  v.  United  States  (232  U.  S.  310 
(1914J). 


ExcsmpT   T»OM   TUB   OpiNioa*  or   thb   ContT 
IN  the  Case  of  Tm  in  Crrx  Bank  c.  N^^KaJX 

((18^71    167  U   S.  156.  20i-3). 

The  case  Is  not  one  tiint  requires  either  an 
extended  examinatuui  of  precedents,  or  a  ^.v.'.l 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  cf  the  wor.ls 
in  the  Constitution,  "bills  fc>r  raising  reve- 
nue "  What  bills  belong  to  that  class  is  !* 
question  of  such  magnitude  and  lmi>ortance 
that  It  IS  the  p>an  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt. 
by  any  general  sts'L^eiuent.  to  co^er  every 
possibie  pha.'^e  of  V.ie  subject.  It  is  s-afficient 
in  the  preseiit  cflse  to  say  thra  au  act  cf 
C^ngre^s  providing  a  iiational  currency  se- 
cured by  ft  pledge  of  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  in  the  furtherance  of  ihi«t 
object,  and  alro  to  meet  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  execution  of  the  act.  imjKwed  .-i 
tax  on  the  notes  in  circulation  of  the  bank- 
ing associations  orgunized  under  the  statute, 
is  clearly  not  a  re\c2iue  biU  wliich  tlie  Con- 
stitution declares  must  orlgii^ate  In  *he 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr  Justice  Sto'-y 
has  well  said  that  the  practical  ronstrvi'-- 
tson  of  the  Coiiitltution  and  the  hL-tvirr  r  f 
the  oripin  of  the  constitutional  provtslcn 
in  question  proves  that  revenue  bills  are  those 
tliat  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  Uie 
word,  and  are  not  bills  for  other  purpose* 
which  may  incidentally  create  rever.ue.  il 
Ftory  on  Const  sec  880  ^.  The  main  ptir- 
jH^se  that  Consrreys  had  in  view  was  to  pro- 
vide a  national  currency  based  upon  United 
States  bonds,  and  to  that  end  It  was  deemed 
wise  to  Impose  the  tax  In  question.  The  tjix 
was  a  means  for  efloctualiy  accomplishing 
the  great  object  of  g.vlng  to  the  i>©ople  a 
currency  that  would  rest,  primarily,  upon  t2ie 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  be  avallaiile 
in  e\-ery  part  of  the  country.  Tlnere  was  v.ct 
purpose  by  the  act  or  by  any  of  l«s  pro- 
Visions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied  In 
meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations  of  the 
Covcrnment. 

E.xcERPT  From  the  OriNioN  or  the  Cou^t. 
IN  THE  Case  or  Mfllard  r.  Roberts  (li)OC) 
202  U.  S.  429.  43G   7 

The  first  contention  of  api>el!ant  Is  that 
the  acts  of  Congre-'^s  are  revenue  measures, 
and  therefore  should  have  originated  In  Uie 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  t.-)  sustain  the  contention  appel- 
lant submits  an  elalx^rate  argument.  In 
answer  to  the  contention  the  case  of  Tuin 
City  Bank  v.  Ncbehrr  (167  U.  S  1961.  need 
only  be  cited.  It  wr.s  observed  there  Uiat  it 
was  a  part  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt  to 
cover  by  a  general  statement  what  blDs 
.•^hall  be  said  to  be  "bills  for  raising  rev- 
enue" within  the  meaning  of  those  wordf  In 
the  Constitution,  btit  It  was  said,  quoting 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  'tliat  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision 111  question  proves  that  revenue  bills 
.'ire  those  that  levy  taxes  In  the  strict  souse 
of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  may  Incidentally  create  rev- 
enue." (1  Story  on  Const,  sec.  880) 
And  the  act  of  Conpress  which  was  there 
passed  on  Illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  Inn- 
puage  used  The  act  linolved  was  one  pro- 
viding a  national  currency,  and  Impo.srd  n 
tax  upon  the  averaire  amount  of  tlie  n<)tt>s 
of  a  national  banking  assticlation  lu  circu- 
lation. The  provision  was  assailed  for  un- 
constitutionality because  It  originated  In 
the  Senate.  The  provision  was  sustained, 
tills  court  saying: 

"The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  rc- 
coniplishlng  the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  tliat  would  rest,  primar- 
ily, upon  the  honor  of  the  United  Staf^ 
and  be  available  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by 
any  of  Its  provision.s.  to  raise  revenue  to  be 
applied  In  meeting  the  expense!  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  Guverunieiit." 
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This  language  Is  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
ConRress  In  the  case  at  bar.  Whatever  taxes 
pre  Imposed  are  but  means  to  the  purposes 
l^rovideU  by  the  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  T  re- 
rret  that  this  action  had  to  be  taken. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
rance  can  consider  the  tax  provision 
relating  to  the  investment  companies  be- 
fore the  bill  itself  has  become  law. 

I  think  what  is  suggested  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  proceed,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  author  of  the  bill  and  to 
the  other  body:  that  in  the  House  itself 
this  provision  be  reinstated. 

The  only  answer  I  c?.n  see  Is  that  the 
House  itself  be  requesled  to  insert  the 
provision  in  the  bill  when  it  Rets  to  the 
House,  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  constitu- 
tional question. 

I  my.self  think  the  Parliamentarian  was 
quite  right  in  his  ruling  that  this  pro- 
vision is  perfectly  proper  in  the  bill.  I 
do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  this  is  a  revenue  pro- 
vision within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  strictly  incidental  to  a  bill 
which  the  Senate  can  originate. 

The  present  action  is  taken,  from  my 
point  of  view,  not  because  of  any  defect 
in  the  bill  or  any  disagreement  with  the 
views  of  the  Parliamentarian:  it  is  done 
strictly  because  of  expediency,  in  the 
interest  of  trying  to  get  action  on  the 
proposed  legi.'^lation  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  if  the  House  should  reinsert  this 
provision  in  ari  identical  bill,  that  would 
not  resolve  the  constitutional  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  House  could 
take  the  Senate  bill  and  include  the  pro- 
vision, or  the  House  could  originate  the 
bill.  A  bill  comparable  to  this  is  already 
before  the  House.  It  is  a  House  bill.  But 
what  I  mf'ant  was  that  the  provision 
would  originate  in  the  House. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  provision 
Is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  admit  that  it  is.  It  is  for  en- 
tirely different  reasons  that  I  do  not 
object  at  this  time  to  the  withdrawal 
of  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, with  whom  I  am  in  complete 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  inform  the  Chair 
how  much  of  the  language  he  wishes  to 
have  stricken? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  the  provisions 
relating  to  taxes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Indiana   will   state   it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Has  the  motion 
been  made  to  strike  section  308? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
matter  is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  move  that  section 
308  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  have  the  floor. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  the  tax  provi- 
sions which  are  involved  in  this  matter 
are  included  in  section  308.  beginning 
at  page  50.  and  continuing  to  section 
309.  That  is  the  part  which,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  1  ask  to  have  stricken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  that  the  subse- 
quent sections  be  renumbered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. I  think  we  should  make  a  very 
clear  record  of  this  matter,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent  in  the 
future.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
to  face  up  to  a  test  of  these  constitu- 
tional questions. 

My  first  question  is,  from  what  com- 
mittee does  the  bill  come? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bill  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Curiency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  It  is  propo:  ed  to  transfer  this 
particular  section  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  .section  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Two  ques- 
tions were  raised.  The  first  question  was 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee; 
whether  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
the  provision  should  have  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  That  point  of 
order  was  overruled  by  the  Chair.  The 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  juri.sdiction  to  consider  the  matter. 

A  further  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  provis.on: 
whether  under  the  Constitution  such  a 
provision  must  originate  in  the  House. 
It  is  my  view,  and  also,  I  think,  the  view 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  based  on  the 
precedents  I  have  before  me,  that  this 
tax  feature  is  strictly  incidental  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  clearly 
within  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

This  is  not  a  revenue-raising  bill  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution.  I  have  before  me  two  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court:  One,  Millard 
against  Roberts;  the  other.  Twin  City 
Bank  against  Nebeker,  and  al.so  a  digest 
of  the  problem.  All  of  the  cases.  I  think, 
clearly  support  the  view  that  the  tax  pro- 
vision is  incidental  to  the  principal  pur- 
po.se  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  creation  of 
the  credit  Institutions. 

But  I  go  further.  I  have  been  In- 
foi-med  that  if  the  Senate  passes  the  bill 
with  this  provision  in  it,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  He  use  of  Representa- 
tives will  refuse  to  accept  the  bill.  That 
is  not  a  constitutional  matter;  it  is  not 
a  legal  matter.  That  is  a  power,  I  pre- 
sume, which  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
possesses  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  have  no  comment  on  that.  I  have  no 
way  to  override  him.  Even  thouRh  the 
precedents  are  in  our  favor,  of  what 
avail  will  it  be  to  do  a  completely  futile 
thing? 

So  I  have  said  I  will  agree  to  the  mo- 
tion to  strike,  or  that  I  will  take  out  that 
provision,  and  will  rely  on  the  House  to 


reinsert    the    provision    In    the    House. 
That  is  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Undoubtedly  the  debate 
of  this  afternoon  will  be  referred  to 
many  times  in  the  years  ahead.  There- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
record,  I  wish  to  review  the  matter  by 
asking  two  questions; 

First,  is  my  understanding  correct 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Is  not  making  his  motion  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  language  in 
question  becau.se  of  any  question  in  his 
mind  about  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  over 
the  subject  matter? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOIiSE.  Second,  is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  is  not  mak- 
ing his  motion  to  strike  because  of  any 
doubt  in  his  mind  about  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  include  this  so-called  tax  mat- 
ter in  the  bill,  because  the  tax  matter  is 
only  incidental  to  the  purpose  and  the 
objective  of  the  bill,  but  that  he  is  mak- 
ing his  motion  to  strike  because  he  has 
been  advised  that  if  the  provision  Is 
added  to  a  tax  bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  which  has  al- 
ready come  over  from  the  House,  the 
matter  will  then  be  in  a  position  for 
legislative  action  both  by  the  House  and 
Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  modify 
the  last  point  to  this  extent.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle doubtful  about  including  this  pro- 
vision In  a  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  before  the  bill  or  the  instru- 
mentality to  which  it  applies  has  ever 
been  passed.  We  would  be  in  a  most  pe- 
culiar position  then. 

What  I  have  in  mind  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection which  was  made  is  that  this  pro- 
vision could  be  inserted  in  a  House  bill 
which  accomplishes  the  same  thing  the 
Senate  bill  proposes.  I  hope  that  the 
bill,  comparable  to  the  Senate  bill,  which 
wa.s  introduced  in  the  House,  can  come 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  with  this  provision 
In  it. 

I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  regard  to  this 
matter  almost  a  year  ago.  I  wrote  four 
different  times,  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  The  last  time  I  wrote  was 
on  April  29,  1958.  I  submitted  to  him 
tiie  precise  language  that  is  carried  in 
the  pending  bill  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  suggestions  whatever  as  to  con- 
sultation or  any  objections  to  our  In- 
cluding it  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  I 
invited  his  cooperation  on  the  bill.  I 
have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  that 
letter.  That  is  the  way  the  matter 
stands. 

I  do  not  approved  of  this  procedure, 
but  I  am  bowing  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  having  the  bill  passed  at  all. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  making  the  Record 
so  clear  in  regard  to  these  items  of 
precedent,  to  which  he  referred:  first, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and    Currency;     second,    the 
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question  on  constitutionality,  setting 
forth  the  authorities  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, to  the  effect  that  It  was  within  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
have  included  this  language  in  a  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  bill. 

That  is  as  far  a^  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  can  go,  but  it  is  not  as  far 
as  the  Senate  can  go.  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  real  is- 
sue which  has  been  raised  this  after- 
noon. I  am  ready  to  do  it  now  or  at 
any  other  time.  I  am  opposed  to  one- 
man  rule,  wherever  I  find  it. 

We  are  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  determine  what  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  Senate,  or 
whether  the  Senate  will  determine  that 
for  itself.  The  question  of  whether  this 
matter  falls  within  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Senate  must  be  determined  sooner 
or  later,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  it  determined  right  now.  If  it  is 
constitutional  for  the  Senate  to  take 
such  action,  then  I,  for  one,  do  not  in- 
tend to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House:  but,  rather.  I  intend  to 
fight  out  that  question  with  him  until 
we  protect  and  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  Senate  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  clearly,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding,  that  my  point  of  or- 
der was  withdrawn  only  on  the  basis 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  move  to  strike  out  this  section  of 
the  bill;  and  I  withdrew  my  point  of  or- 
der only  when  he  agreed  to  make  such  a 
motion. 

I  emphasize  that  my  point  of  order  was 
not  withdrawn  on  the  basis  that  I  had 
changed  my  opinion  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  had  no  right 
to  report  a  measure  dealing  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  I  believe  that 
should  be  clear.  It  is  true  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  studying  this 
proE>osal.  as  I  stated  previously:  and  I 
believe  that  a  House  bill  in  this  field  will 
soon  be  con.«ldered.  If  so,  when  It  comes 
to  the  Senate,  It  will  be  referred  to  and 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

This  matter  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  any  House  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee has  promised  to  give  the  matter  care- 
ful consideration. 

But  I  wish  It  clearly  understood  that 
my  point  of  order  was  not  withdrawn  on 
the  basis  that  I  had  changed  my  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  point  of  order. 
I  have  not  changed  it,  because  in  my 
opinion  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee had  no  authority  to  report  a  Sen- 
ate bill  which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
me?     . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  say,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
confirm  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  said,  that  he  withdrew  his 
point  of  order  at  my  request  and  at  the 
request   of    the   distinguished   majority 


leader  and  other  Senators,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  motion  to  strike  this 
section  from  the  bill  would  be  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  So  I  believe  that 
record  should  be  clear. 

I  also  understand  that  a  motion  to 
strike  the  section  from  the  bill  has  now 
been  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  want  It  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  section  is  being  stricken  from  the 
bill,  and  will  be  considered  separately 
by  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  matter  will  then  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  can  properly  be  considered  by  it  as 
an  amendment  to  a  revenue  bill  which 
already  has  come  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct.  It 
can  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  any 
House  bill  which  deals  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT  1,  with  whlch  I  am  in  full 
agreement. 

I  have  sympathy  for  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  more  important  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  be  of  help  to  small 
business  than  it  Is  to  precipitate  a  dis- 
pute between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT]  to  strike  section  308  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  confirm  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  could  pass 
this  measure  with  section  308  in  it.  I 
believe  section  308  is  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  proposed 
law.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  of  the  further 
opinion  that  the  authorities  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  hold 
that  section  308  would  come  within  that 
constitutional  provision. 

I  have  no  desire  to  circumvent  or 
shortcut  any  standing  committee  of  this 
body.  I  felt  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  had  given  suflQcient 
notice,  and  had  requested  suggestions  a 
suflQcient  number  of  times,  so  that  if 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  to  be 
Invoked,  the  committee  would  have  been 
so  informed. 

That  question  has  been  raised  here. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  other  responsible  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  assure  me  that 
they  feel  deeply  that  they  should  give 
consideration  to  this  section  before  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
believe  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  In  line  with  that 
thought.  I  join  the  minority  leader  in 
asking   the   distinguished   chairman   of 


the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairmsoi  of  the 
subcommittee  to  raise  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  striking  out  of  section  308, 
with  the  clear  and  definite  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
promptly  consider  that  section.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  committee  can 
properly  consider  it,  and  can  report  it 
favorably,  even  though  this  bill  has 
not  yet  become  law;  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  receive  the  committee  s  recom- 
mendations within  a  week  or  10  days,  at 
the  most. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  reluctant  as 
I  am  to  see  this  section  stricken  from  the 
bill,  I  am  much  more  interested  in  seeing 
that  orderly  procedures  are  followed, 
that  jurisdictions  are  protected  and  that 
committees  which  desire  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  a  matter  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity. 

So  I  hope  the  section  will  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  then  will 
be  promptly  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT]  to  strike  out  section  308,  begin- 
ning in  line  10.  on  page  50,  and  down  to 
and  including  line  17,  on  page  52. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  state  that  the  bill  represents  a 
long-term  need  for  American  small  busi- 
ness in  the  private-enterprise  field.  For 
more  than  15  years  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  there  has  been  a  desperate 
need  of  equity  capital  for  small-business 
enterprises. 

As  has  been  stated  during  the  debate, 
the  present  tax  laws  have,  because  of  the 
Government's  revenue  needs,  made  it  al- 
most impossible  for  substantial  numbers 
of  small-business  enterprises  to  accumu- 
late from  their  earned  profits  the  neces- 
sary capital  in  order  to  be  able  to  expand 
and  to  develop  their  business  enterprises. 

A  similar  proposal  was  advanced  in 
1950.  I  remember  that  at  that  time  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
bill. 

Each  year  there  have  been  a  number 
of  proposals,  before  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  directed  toward  the  objective 
of  providing  adequate  equity  capital  for 
independent  business  enterprises. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  the  point  where  I  hope  favorable 
action  is  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  a  proposal  of  this  type. 

I  look  forward  to  the  same  kind  of 
speedy  action  in  the  other  House. 

During  the  debate  it  was  stated  that 
the  bill  does  not  provide  all  that  we 
would  like  to  have  it  provide.  I  agree. 
But  this  bill  is  a  respectable  and  respon- 
sible beginning.  I  believe  that  before  we 
really  shall  protect  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  small  business  in  the  American 
economy  there  will  have  to  be  two  further 
developments,  as  follows : 

First.  Very  effective  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws,  together  with 
the  protections  for  independent  business 
that  are  afforded  by  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  an  enforcement  agency.    Surely 
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the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  need  to  be  ener- 
gized and  made  as  fully  effective  as 
passible. 

Second.  We  definitely  need  some  tax 
adjustments  relative  to  the  small-busi- 
ness aspects  of  our  economy.  Bills  along 
these  lines  have  been  introduced,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  acted  upon. 

I  support  the  pending  bill,  and  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
also  the  majority  leader,  who  introduced 
the  bill  and  permitted  me  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  am  in  part  responsible 
for  the  pending  mea.sure.  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  it  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

PoUowins  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  four  problems  of  small  business 
are  as  follows : 

First,  financing. 

Next,  the  need  for  tax  consideration — 
which  I  urgently  hope  will  be  received. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  think  such  consideration 
is  one  of  the  real  contributions  which 
can  be  made  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front activities  in  ihe  small-business 
field. 

I  should  like  to  add  two  other  points 
which  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  small  business: 

The  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  most  cooperative  way.  which 
is  absolutely  essential  if  small  business 
is  to  hold  its  own  in  modern  technology. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  anti- 
trust problems  of  .small  business  not  only 
need  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
enforced  in  the  United  States  against 
monopoly  and  big  business,  but  they  also 
need  a  termination  of  the  enforcement 
which  thus  far  has  prevailed  in  the  case 
of  small  business,  so  that  small  businesses 
may  have  some  of  the  benefits  which 
large  businesses  enjoy  in  this  particular 
field. 

I  think  we  need  a  positive  and  afiBrma- 
tive  approach  to  the  antitrust  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  small  business,  if  we  really 
want  to  cope  with  their  problems  and 
recognize  small  business  as  the  verte- 
brae of  the  American  free-enterprise 
system. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  small  business  is  badly  hurt  right 
now.  and  the  recession  is  having  a  very 
adverse  impact  on  it. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  who  have  urged  expeditious 
action  on  this  very  urgent  and  needed 
legislation.  I  join  in  the  expectation 
that  the  bill  will  have  speedy  considera- 
tion and  will  l>e  approved  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  individual 
views  of  myself,  'the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  BrickerI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bewnxtt  1.  which  were  printed 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I 
would    have    much    preferred    that    the 


lending  capacity  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  be  increased,  rather  than 
give  it  the  right  to  acquire  equity.  I 
made  that  statement  in  committee.  I 
make  it  again  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.NDiviuiAi.  Views  or  Mr.  Capkhaut,  Mr. 
BRirKCR.  AND  Mr   BENNrrr 

The  proposecl  Small  BiiRiiiess  Ii»v»^tment 
Act  wouUl  commit  tl»e  Federal  Government 
to  a  new  policy  of  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
c.ipit.il  needs  o(  the  more  than  4  million 
small-bu-siness  concerns  In  our  country.  To 
accomplish  this  Impossible  task,  primary  re- 
liance would  be  placed  on  a  new  national 
banking  system  consisting  of  federally  char- 
tered sni.Tll-bn.^lness  Investment  companies. 
The  responsibility  for  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  unique  companies  would 
rest  with  the  Small  Business  Admini-stration. 

Under  the  bill,  any  10  persons  could  form 
an  Investment  company  wiUi  the  Govern- 
ment supplying  one-half  of  the  required 
$300,000  capital.  In  addition,  these  com- 
panies would  be  eligible  for  long-term  loans 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  their  capital  and 
surplus,  that  Is,  $150,000.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment wt)uld  provide  $2  fi>r  every  $1  of 
private  (luids  iiuesteU.  To  make  tlie  in- 
ducement even  more  attractive,  these  com- 
panies would  be  granted  certain  Income-tax 
concessions  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  using  the  titx- 
payers'  money  to  ttnunce  this  venture  by  the 
Federal  Government  Into  private  business. 
The  testimony  received  by  the  conrmlttee 
suggests  that  there  Is  a  gap  In  the  long-term- 
flnnnclng  needs  of  small  business.  But  there 
Is  no  agreement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gap — 
no  one  really  knows,  or  whether  the  gap  can 
be  filled  by  private  lenders  without  resort,  to 
Federal  funds.  Furthermore,  no  cogent  rea- 
son iULS  been  advanced  for  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  suddenly  rush  In  to  try  to  fill 
this  gnp. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  currently  making  a  study  of 
the  financing  needs  of  small  bvislne.ss.  and 
the  Ilrst  two  parts  of  the  study  have  been 
completed.  It  is  unfortunate  U^at  the  ma- 
jority of  Uie  committee  could  not  wait  until 
the  third  part  of  the  study  has  been  con- 
cluded before  approving  this  legislation. 
As  William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  iias  stated,  the 
tJilrd  p.irt  of  the  study  would  be  a  direct 
survey  of  tlie  financial  structure  and  experi- 
ence of  smaller  businesses  developed  through 
a    national   siimi)llng   approach. 

The  completed  study  will  he  available  next 
year  and  would  provide  valuable  additional 
Information.  We  sh<5Uld  have  nil  the  facta 
before  starling  a  new  prORram  which  could 
well  be  the  first  step  toward  the  socializa- 
tion of  an  important  segment  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  bill  Is  not  only  wrong  In  principle,  but 
it  falls  to  provide  any  real  help  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
very  little.  If  any.  corresix)ndence  from  small- 
business  men  In  support  of  this  protrram 
would  seem  to  t)ear  this  out.  The  volume  of 
mail  and  personal  contacts  indicate  that 
tile  smull -business  concerns  are  far  more  In- 
terested in  extending  the  present  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
which  have  already  proven  their  value  This 
bill  app)ears  to  be  a  case  where  Government 
offlclals  in  Washington  have  determined  what 
is  best  for  small  business  and  now  will  try  to 
Convince  the  small-business  concerns  that 
the  new  program  is  needed. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  subsidized  federally 
chartered  investment  companies  to  provide 
capital  through  the  p\irchnse  of  debentures 
Issued  by  the  small-business  concerns.  To 
be    eligible    for    purchase,    these    debenture* 


must  be  convertible  Into  the  stock  of  the  Is- 
suing concern  at  a  price  determined  at  the 
time  the  debenture!  are  iseued.  The  thought 
beinR  that  if  the  business  la  successful,  the 
bonds  Will  be  converted  Into  stock,  thus 
giving  the  Investment  companies  a  share  In 
the  proflu  of  the  business.  The  Small  Bu.sl- 
nesa  Administration  would  f^x  the  Interest 
rate  and  other  terms  of  the  convertible  de- 
bentures purchased  by  the  investment  com- 
panies In  order  to  sell  its  debentures,  the 
small-business  concern  would  be  required  to 
purchase  8tt>ck  lu  the  investment  company  in 
an  amount  equal  to  nut  less  than  2  percent, 
DT  mure  than  5  percent  of  tlie  amount  of 
capital  advanced  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
BBA.  The  small-business  concern  may  also 
be  required  to  refinance  all  of  Its  outstanding 
Indebtedness  with  the  mvesunent  company 
and  to  a^;ree  that  it  will  not  thereafter  In- 
cur any  Indebtedness  without  the  approval  of 
the  company. 

The  reason  most  small -business  men  do  not 
Issue  common  stocks  to  obtain  additional 
equity  capital  is  tlie  reluctance  on  their  part 
to  shnre  the  control  of  the  business  with  f  ut- 
siders.  This  would  be  particularly  true  where 
a  semlKOVt-rnmental  company  or  the  Govern- 
ment itself  would  be  a  (xwslble  sh. -we holder. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  reluctance  to  seek 
outside  equity  capital,  anollier  obstacle  to 
small-business  participation  would  be  the 
necessity  for  the  business  concern  to  deal 
with  both  the  Investment  company  on  the 
local  level  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration In  Washington  In  order  to  sell  its 
debentures.  The  Inevitable  delays  that  would 
result  from  this  cumbersome  orftanizattonal 
setup  would  be  so  time-consuming  as  to  dla- 
courac:e  most  applicants  for  naslstance. 
Tlierefore,  it  appears  extremely  likely  that 
only  a  very  few  smail- business  concerns 
would  desire  to  take  advantage  oX  this  feature 
of    the   program. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Invest- 
ment companies  to  make  30-year  loans  to 
small  buBlneasea  This  provision  Ignores  the 
existence  of  the  present  SBA  program  au- 
thorizing 10-year  loans  fur  the  same  purpose. 
Certainly,  a  small  buslncas  that  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  present  10-year  l')aiis  would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  new  30-year  loans.  It 
makes  no  economic  sense  for  the  Government 
Ut  suljsidlze  a  new  loan  program  to  compete 
with  an  exlsUng  loan  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 
of  the  bin  that  should  t>e  examined  carefully. 
The  st.itement  of  policy  contains  weak  lan- 
guage to  the  effect  that  the  act  shall  l>e  so 
administered  that  flnancial  assistance  ren- 
dered sliaU  not  result  In  a  substantial 
increase  In  unemployment  In  any  area  of 
the  country  The  purpose  of  this  language 
is  purported  to  be  to  guard  against  pirating 
of  industry,  but  the  statement  Is  fo  va^ue 
as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  The  bill  should 
clearly  state  that  financial  aid  sixall  not  be 
given  to  assist  an  industry  In  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  anoUier. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  there  Is  no  prohibition  against  provid- 
ing Government  funds  even  though  flnancial 
assistance  can  be  secured  from  private 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  Government 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  compete  with 
private  lenders  It  seems  sUange  that  the 
proponents  of  this  new  program  would  ob- 
ject to  such  a  restriction  If.  as  they  say, 
private  funds  are  not  available  to  flU  the 
gap  In  long-term  financing. 

A  total  of  $250  million  would  be  authorized 
to  finance  the  new  program.  This  appears 
to  be  an  excessive  amount  of  money  to  In- 
augurate a  new  program  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  suggested 
should  be  approached  experimentally  and 
on  a  small  scale."  But,  even  worse,  the 
proponents  of  tlie  bill  apparently  are  not 
confident  that  the  program  will  stand  on 
Mx  own  merits,  for  the  $250  million  Is  au- 
thorized   to    be    borrowed    directly    from    the 
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Treasury  Department,  bypaaslng  the  luual 
appropriations'  procedures.  Thus,  the  Oom- 
mlttees  on  Appropriations  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  program  and 
obtain  a  Justification  by  the  agency  for  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds.  This  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  program  would  seem 
to  make  a  periodic  Congressional  review  im- 
perative. TTils  procedure  Is.  of  course,  at 
variance  with  the  other  BBA-loan  programs 
which  are  financed  by  regular  appropriations. 
TTils  bill  should  be  defeated.  In  sum,  it 
would  place  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
position  of  undertaking  an  Impossible  as- 
signment with  unworkable  tools.  It  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  small-business  concerns 
of  our  country  to  present  this  program  as  an 
effective  means  to  meet  their  long-term 
financing  problems.  It  would  be  more 
realistic  and  practical  for  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  existing  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  rather  than 
to  peri>etrate  this  new  Intrusion  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  Into  private   business. 

HOMEX     E.     Capxkart. 

John    W     Bricker. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  American  Banker  of  May  29, 
1958,  entitled  "Small  Business  Aid  Meas- 
ure Seen  Clearing  Senate;  Meets  ABA 
Specifications." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Businesd  Caph-al  Aid  Measure  Seen 
Clearing  Senate,  Meets  ABA  Specifica- 
tions 

Washington.  May  28 — The  small  busi- 
ness capital  aid  bill,  as  rei>oried  by  tiie 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  generally  meets 
the  specifications  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  Is  expected  to  clear  the  Sen- 
ate with  Utile  oppcisltion. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Banking  Committee 
Is  preparing  to  begin  executive  sessions  next 
week  to  consider  a  series  of  bills  taken  up 
during  the  unemployment  hearings  One  of 
the.se  Is  the  Patman-Johnson  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  bill,  slated  for  consideration 
after    the   Community    Facilities    measure. 

The  Senate  bill  cleared  yesterday  by  the 
committee  follows  the  two  cardinal  points 
made  In  testimony  In  April  by  Carl  M  Flora. 
vice  president  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Milwaukee,  and  chairman  of 
the  ABA  Small  Business  Credit  Commls- 
aion.     TTiese  are: 

1.  Avoid  setting  up  a  new  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  new  Investment  program,  en- 
trusting the  job  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, or  alternatively  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  committee  chose  the 
latter. 

2.  The  committee  also  compiled  with  the 
recommendation  for  flexible  Interest  rates. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  set  the  rates,  which 
leaves  them  not  entirely  free  as  the  ABA 
would  have  preferred,  but  avoids  fixing  them 
by  law  as  the  original  Fulbright  bill  would 
have  done. 

TREASl'RT    TO   SrppLY    REVOLVING    FUND 

The  Treasury  is  directed  by  the  bill  to 
furnish  up  to  $250  million  in  a  revolving 
fund  to  make  loans  to  newly  chartered 
small-business  Investment  companies  and 
to  State  development  companies. 

To  start  business,  the  investment  com- 
panies would  need  $300,000  of  paid-in  cap- 
ital and  surplus.  Up  to  half  of  this  would 
be  provided  permlsslvely  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  but  the  concept  Is  that 
most  of  the  companies'  funds  would  come 
from  private  sources.  The  stock  would  be 
available  for  purchase  by  individuals,  part- 


nerships, corporations,  and  flnancial  Institu- 
tions such  as  Insurance  companies  and  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
or  FDIC. 

The  committee  varied  from  the  course  set 
by  the  ABA  in  one  slgnlGcant  respect. 

Tiie  ABA  design  would  make  this  a  3-year 
program,  the  Investment  companies  to  be 
rechartered  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
States.  The  committee,  however,  altered 
this  to  limit  the  chartering  of  new  Invest- 
ment companies  to  3  years,  but  did  not  re- 
quire  conversion   to   State   charters. 

TREND   TOWARD    FEDERAL    CHARTERS 

Actually,  under  the  tax-benefit  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  trend  would  be  toward  rather 
than  from  Federal  charters,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  State  development  companies 
may  convert  to  Federal  charters  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tax  privileges. 

The  Senate  bill  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  Patman-Johnson  measure,  by  which  the 
starting  source  of  funds  would  be  a  drain  on 
the  surplus  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
amounting  to  the  unused  allotment  of  $27  5 
million  In  the  section  13  (b)  reserve  and 
levies  on  the  regional  banks  totaling  $100 
million. 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  13  (h)  en- 
tirely, and  directs  that  the  $27  5  million  be 
established  by  the  Treasury  as  a  special  fund 
from  which  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor can  make  grants  to  colleges.  States  and 
other  organlzaitons  for  research  Into  busi- 
ness problems  and  counseling  of  small-busi- 
ness firms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  en- 
grossment of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3651)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  there  are  times,  even  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  when  silence  is 
golden.  I  had  intended  to  make  a  major 
speech  today  in  support  of  S.  3651,  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  be- 
came clear,  as  the  day  passed,  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  w'as  such  that 
the  speech  might  delay  passage  of  the 
bill  and  would,  therefore,  be  unwise.  So 
I  refrained  from  making  the  speech,  but 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
S.  3651  was  supported  by  me  and  that  I 
voted  in  favor  of  it  in  the  voice  vote 
which  was  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  3651,  as  amended,  may  be 
printed,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  to 
the  many  people  who  I  am  sure  will  want 
to  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEHJBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I,  too,  was  among  the 


Members  of  the  Senate  who  supported 
S.  3651,  to  make  more  readily  available 
capital  and  long-term  credit  to  small- 
business  concerns. 

Like  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark],  who  spoke  briefly 
earlier  on  this  subject,  I  also  refrained 
from  any  discussion  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  so  that  the  bill  might 
be  passed  more  expeditiously.  However, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  one 
of  the  Senators  from  a  State  which  is 
extremely  hard  hit  by  the  recession  in 
the  lumber  industry.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  tight-money  program, 
which  has  had  so  adverse  an  impact  in 
the  past  4  years  on  residential  construc- 
tion. 

Because  75  p>ercent  of  the  output  of 
our  Oregon  sawmills  and  lumber  yards 
goes  into  the  construction  of  homes,  any 
great  reduction  or  diminution  in  resi- 
dential home  construction  has  an  adverse 
and  unfavorable  impact  on  the  Oregon 
business  climate.  This  unfortunately 
has  resulted  in  a  distressingly  large  num- 
ber of  small-business  failures  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  my  native  State, 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  those  who 
supported  S.  3651,  which  we  hope  at  least 
to  some  degree  will  ameliorate  the  diffi- 
culty which  so  many  small-business  con- 
cerns face  in  the  retaining  of  funds  for 
legitimate  expansion  and  improvement 
of  their  business  establishments. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12540,  Order 
No.  1688. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12540)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959,  aind  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  expect  to  have  this  bill 
discussed  today.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  w-ill  present  it  to- 
morrow, but  I  did  want  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  OP  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr,  President,  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  William  W.  Taylor,  Jr., 
who  Is  of  course  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
has  written  me  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  expressing  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  bill  S.  2646.  Because  of  the  immi- 
nence of  consideration  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  great  interest  which 
many  of  my  C5olleagues  have  expressed 
in  It,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  letter  to  me,  together  with  the 
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text  of  the  letter  which  he  enclosed,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No«TH  Carolina  Bae  Assoctatton. 

Warrenton.  N.  C.  May  20.  1958. 
Hon   John  Marshall  Bittllk, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Butler:  I  enclose  herewith  a 
c  ipy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
Senator  Javits  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  him 
In  which  he  requested  a  8t:\tement  of  my 
views  on  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  You  are  free 
to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  flit. 
If  you  feel  that  It  will  contribute  anything  to 
the  successful  passage  of  the  above  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  W.  Tatlok,  Jr. 

May  26,  1958. 
William  W  Tatlor.  Jr  .  Esq  . 

President.  North  Carolina  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Warrenton.  N.  C. 
Dear  Mk  Taylor:  It  was  thoughtful  of  you 
to  share  with  me  a  copy  of  your  comments  to 
Senator  Javits  In  regard  to  the  Jenncr-Buller 
bill.  Your  support  of  the  objective  ol  this 
bill  Is  most  encouraging,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  during  the  present  session  will  take 
action    In    this   Important  respect. 

With  best  wishes  and  wannest  personal 
regard."?.  I  am. 

Cordially, 

John  Marshall  Bittleb, 

United  States  Senator. 


North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 

May  15.  1958. 
Hon.  Jacob  K    Javits, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yoiu-  letter  of  M.iy  9,  adclress€^d  to  me  as 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Associ- 
ation. In  replying  to  your  letter  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak  for  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  and  am  expressing  only  my  In- 
dividual views.  However,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  concurred  In  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  lawyers  In  North 
Carolina. 

I  dl.sa^ee  most  heartily  with  the  views 
expressed  by  you.  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  apparent  determination  to  set  it- 
self up  as  a  third  legislative  chamber,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that,  unless  some  meas- 
ures are  enacted  which  will  curb  the  Court, 
our  system  of  constitutional  government 
under  law  aa  we  have  known  It  In  this 
country  will  nut  continue  long.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Spates  that  legis- 
lative changes  were  the  function  of  Con- 
gress and  that  the  Supreme  Court's  duty 
was  to  pass  on  legal  questions,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  impress  the  Individual  philos- 
ophies of  the  several  members  of  the  Court 
upon  the  laws  of  this  country. 

I  am  happy  to  refer  you  to  the  addresses 
recently  delivered  at  Harvard  Law  School  by 
the  Honorable  Learned  Hand  of  your  State, 
whom  I  consider  the  outstanding  Jurist 
living  today.  These  addresses  have  been 
published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press 
la  book  form  under  the  title  of  "The  Bill 
of  Rights."  Tlie  following  quotation  from 
this  book,  appearing  on  pages  70  and  71,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  comment  on  the 
present  problems  arising  from  Judicial  usvir- 
patlon  of  power. 

•Another  supposed  advantage  of  the 
wider  power  of  review  seems  to  be  that  by 
'the  moral  radiation  of  Its  decisions'  a 
court  may  point  the  way  to  a  resolution  of 
the  social  conflicts  Involved  better  than  any 


likely  to  emerge  from  a  legislature.  In  oth- 
er words,  courts  may  light  the  way  to  a 
saner  world  and  ou8;ht  to  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  I  should  Indeed  be  glad  to  believe  It, 
and  It  may  be  that  my  failure  hitherto  tu 
observe  it  Is  owing  to  some  personal  de- 
fect of  vision;  but  at  any  rate  judges  have 
large  areas  left  unoccupied  by  legislation 
within  which  to  exercise  this  benign  func- 
tion. Besides,  for  a  Judge  to  serve  as  com- 
munal mentor  appears  to  me  a  very  du- 
bious addition  to  his  duties  and  one  apt 
to  interfere  with  their  proper  discharge" 

The  Honorable  Sam  J.  EIkvin,  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  and 
formerly  an  outstanding  member  of  Uie 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  this  State.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
reported  out  the  Jenner-Butler  bill.  I  am 
satisfied  that  Senator  EIrvin's  stand  on  this 
bill  Is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  people  of 
this  State,  both  lawyers  and  laymen. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Jenner-Butler 
bill  Is  perfect.  However,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  Is  apparently  the  best  antidote  yet 
proposed  for  Judicial  usurpation,  I  hope 
mobt  sincerely  that  It  will  pass.  My  chief 
regret  Is  that  It  Is  not  stronger  and  does 
not  cover  more  areas  In  which  the  Court 
has  Invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature 
and  Uie  rights  reserved  to  the  States. 

Any  comment  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1C9  is  probably  superfluous.  However.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  lawyer 
could  seriously  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  the  light  of  the  numer- 
ovis  highly  questionable  decisions  handed 
down  by  that  Court  In  the  past  few  years — 
decisions  which  have  been  openly  criticized 
by  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  In  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  me  on  this  svib- 
Ject  and  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  p)er8onal  views.  I  have  been  very 
much  c  mcerned  for  some  years  with  the 
trend  of  Supreme  Court  declslon.s.  espe- 
cially as  they  have  dealt  with  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution, 
with  the  Communist  menace  In  this  coun- 
try, and  with  matters  traditionally  within 
the  legislative  and  not  the  Judicial  field. 
While  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  country,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  Its  Individual  members  are  above 
crltlcLsm,  and  since  they  do  not  apparently 
Intend  to  correct  their  own  decisions  which 
are  genera. ly  considered  to  tie  erroneous, 
there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  correct  them  or  that  will, 
at  least,  prevent  their  repetition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WW  Tatlor,  Jr. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL  LEADERS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
President,  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  execu- 
tive assistant,  division  of  legislation  and 
Federal  relations  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  has  handed  me  a  copy 
of  the  Rural  Education  News  for  May. 
In  it  I  find  that  a  large  number  of  very 
able  Pennsylvania  .school  leaders  have 
retired  during  1958.  These  men  have 
been  of  Inestimable  value  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Perui-sylvania  school  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  should 
take  recognition  of  this  fine  service,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  article 
containing  the  names  of  those  17 
men  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pennstlvanu  School  Leaders  Retire 

Pour  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  Is  a 
long  time  in  a  country  superintendent's 
office,  but  that  Is  the  combined  record  of 
17  Pennsylvania  county  superintendents  snd 
2  assistants  who  are  retiring  this  year  These 
17  men  have  spent  a  total  of  673  years  in 
public  education.  276  of  those  years  as  county 
sutJerlntendents,  and  190  years  as  assistant 
county  superintendents. 

All  of  these  men  are  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  term,  leaving  education  In  Penn- 
sylvania much  better  organized  as  to  Its 
education  program  than  they  found  It.  The 
Inestimable  value  of  their  efforts  In  behulf 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
children  is  noteworthy.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit the  deserved  recognition  to  which  each 
Is  entitled,  but  following  are  their  names, 
counties,  years  of  service  In  the  county 
office,  as  county  superintendent,  or  assistant: 

D.  A.  Yingling.  Clearfield.  43  years  ( 16-27  i; 
John  T.  Connell,  Butler.  40  years  i38-2i; 
Fred  Dlehl.  Montour.  40  years  (40-0);  James 
Hughes.  Wentmore^ind  37  years  (8  29 1  :  Ray 
M  Cole.  Columbia,  37  years  (20  17»;  Frank 
MagUl.  HunUngton,  33  years  (12-211;  D.  C. 
Longenecker.  Greene,  32  years  (20-12i;  Ho- 
bart  Farber.  Lehigh,  32  years  (!&  16);  N.  W. 
Geiss.  Berks.  32  years  (  12-20 1;  John  H. 
Hu^^hes,  Jefferson.  27  years  (27-Ok  Homer 
B.  Ammerman.  Wayne.  26  yetu-s  (12-14 1; 
Frank  L  Watson.  Forest.  24  years  (24-0i; 
R.  P  Conway.  I.,a»Tence.  21  years  (8  131; 
William  Mowry,  Bedford.  20  years  (16-41; 
A.  J  McMullen.  Fayette.  20  years  t6-14i; 
Earl  K.  Stock.  Cenue.  12  years  ;0-12k  Jacob 
WeUel.  Centre,  6  years  (0-6). 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  UNITED 
STATES  -  SOVIET  EXCHANGE 

AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a-s  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  latest  progress  report  on  the 
4-month-old  cultural,  technical,  and 
educational  exchange  program  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
prepared  for  me  by  the  East-West  Con- 
tacts Staff  of  the  Department  of  SUte. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  repwrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lls'^ed  below  Is  a  summary  of  progress 
made  so  far  under  the  United  Slates-U.  S. 
S  R.  exchange  agreements  announced  Jan- 
xiary  27.  1958.  ns  reported  by  the  State 
Department's  E;«t-West  Contact  Stuff.  The 
subdivisions  refer  to  the  sections  oX  the 
original  agreement: 

section  n.  exchanges  of  radio  and 

telx.lsion  bko.vocasts 

The  American  Industry  has  been  Invited 
to  submit  lists  of  programs  Xa->  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  State  which  Interested  companies 
may  wish  to  offer  to  the  Soviet  Government 
for  sale  or  for  exchange  The  Department 
has  submitted  some  documentary  programs 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  consideration. 
A  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  summer  at 
Moscow  to  discuss  Implementation  of  this 
section. 

SECTION  III  EXCHANGE  CW  CROUPS  OF  SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN  INDUSTRY,  ACaiCULTURC.  AND 
MEDICINE 

(1)  Nineteen  American  Iron  Rnd  steel  del- 
egates (industry  experts)  are  now  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union.  An  American  plastics 
delegauon  arrived  In  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  on  June 
2.     Corresponding     Soviet     delegations     will 
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come  to  the  United  States  In  the  fall  of  1«58. 
Other  exchanges  oX  IndustrlaJ  delegatlooa 
are  In  pyroepect. 

(2)  Six  American  agricultural  delegations 
and  six  Soviet  agricultural  delegations  will 
be  exchanged  between  now  and  the  end  of 
1958.  The  first  Soviet  delegation  will  arrive 
In  June.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
win  also  visit  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Invl- 
tauon  of  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  An  American  delegation  In  radlobiol- 
ogy  may  shortly  visit  the  Soviet  Union  The 
Soviets  have  propoeed  three  delegations  in 
the  medical  field  to  visit  tlie  United  States 
in  the  fall. 

(4)  There  has  been  no  progress  with  re- 
gard to  a  fisheries  exchange.  Such  an  ex- 
change may  take  place  In  1859. 

SECTION  IV.  VISITS  BY  REPnESENTATTVES  OF  CtTL- 
TURAL,  CTVTC,   YOUTH.   AND  STUDENT  CROUPS 

(1)  An  exchange  of  delegations  of  com- 
posers Is  to  take  place  in  the  fall  of  1958. 
The  Soviet  delegation  will  include  Shostako- 
vich and  Khachaturlan,  and  the  American 
composers  wlU  Include  Norman  Dcllo  Jolo, 
Howard  Hanson,  Rf)ger  Sessions,  and  others. 
Sculptors  and  painters  will  also  be  exchanged 
In  September  and  October  1958.  An  ex- 
change of  ^Titers  is  anticipated  within  4  or  5 
months. 

(2)  An  American  delegation  of  women 
doctors  is  now  In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  reci- 
procity for  a  visit  by  Soviet  women  doctors 
In  1957.  There  will  be  an  exchange  this 
summer  of  40  American  young  people  of  col- 
lege age   and   20  Soviet   youths. 

(3)  An  exchange  has  Just  been  completed 
of  visits  by  six  Soviet  youth  and  student 
editors  and  a  slmlllar  delegation  of  Amer- 
icans. 

(4)  An  exchange  of  visits  by  the  mayors  of 
Boston  and  Leningrad  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Soviets. 

SECTION  V.  EXCHANGE  OF  VISITS  OF  DELEGA- 
TIONS OF  DEPUTIES  or  THE  SUrHEME  SOVIET 
OF  THE  U.  S.  S.  R  AND  MEJklBECS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES    CONORE&S 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  coriBidered  this  matter  and  decided  for 
the  present  to  take  no  further  action. 

SECTION  VII  JOINT  COVFTREHCES  ON  U  S.  8.  R. 
AND  UNITED  STATEii  OF  AMERICA  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Nothing  as  yet  conrUided. 

SECTION     Vll.    COOPERA'TON     IN     THE     ElELD     OF 
CINEMArOCRAP^T 

Discussions  with  Soviet  representatives 
were  held  during  April,  the  American  dele- 
gation consisting  of  Eric  Johnston,  presi- 
dent. Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
and  T^irner  B.  She  ton.  director.  Motion 
Picture  Service,  United  States  Information 
Agency.  It  Is  expected  that  these  discus- 
sions will  be  resumed  In  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

•ECTIOK  VUl.    EXCHANGE  OF  THEATRICAL. 

CHORAL.  AND  CHOREOGRAPHIC  GROUPS,  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRAS,  .\ND  ARTISTIC  PERfXHlM- 
ERS 

(1)  The  Philadelphia  Symphony  began  a 
2-week  tour  in  the  .Soviet  Union  In  May 
1968.  with  glowing  pn'ss  report*  of  success. 
The  ballet  troupe  of  the  Bolahol  Theater  is 
to  come  to  the  United  States  In  February 
1959. 

(2)  E.  Gllels.  pianist,  and  L.  Kogan. 
vloltnlst,  mentioned  In  this  section  ol  the 
Agreement,  have  aires  ly  visited  the  United 
Slates;  Blanche  Th'bcm,  vocalist,  baa 
visited  the  Soviet  Uiion.  and  L.  Warren, 
vocalist.  Is  there  now. 

(3)  Leopold  Stokowskl  la  now  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  oondict  four  or  Ave  times. 
Various  Soviet  artlsU  have  been  lx>oke<l 
commercially  for  tours  In  the  United  Statee 
during   the  coming   fa;l  and   winter. 
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(4)  The  Molseyev  Folk  Dance  Itnsemble  Is 
now  touring  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  to 
be  In  Washington  June  16. 

(5)  Plans  are  being  made  for  an  exchange 
of  choreographic  groups. 

SECTION    DC.    VISITS    BY    SCIENTISTS 

(l)-(3)  The  presidents  of  the  American 
and  Soviet  academies  of  sciences  are  to 
meet  In  July  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  ex- 
changes of  scientific  personnel  under  thepe 
sections.  Meanwhile  scientists  have  been 
going  back  and  forth  to  scientific  confer- 
ences. 

(4)  Exchanges  of  medical  scientists  are  to 
take    place    in    the    fall    of    1958. 

(6)  No  progress  has  been  made  on  ex- 
changes of  scientists  In  the  agricultural 
field   provided    for   In   this   section. 

SECTION    X.    EXCHANGE    OF    UNIVERSITY 
DELEGATIONS 

( 1 )  American  delegations  in  sciences  and 
liberal  arts  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  1958,  and  Soviet  delegations  will  come 
to  the  United  States  In  the  latter  part  of 
1958  and  1959.  An  American  delegation  in 
higher  education.  Including  eight  college 
presidents,  will  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  late 
in  June,  and  a  Soviet  delegation  will  recip- 
rocate during  the  coming  winter. 

(2)  Universities  are  now  arranging  ex- 
changes of  professors  and  instructors  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section. 

(3)  Exchanges  of  graduate  students  are  to 
take  place  for  the  academic  year  1958-59, 
commencing  this  fall. 

(4)  An  American  delegation  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  headed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  now  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  Soviet  delegation  will  visit 
the  United  States  later. 

SECTION   XI.    EXCHANGE   OF   INDIVIDUAL  ATHLETES 
AND    ATHLETIC    TEAMS 

l\^  (2)  American  basketball  teams  re- 
cently competed  In  the  Soviet  Union;  Soviet 
teams  are  to  come  to  the  United  States  next 
year. 

(3)  (4)  A  Soviet  wrestling  team  competed 
in  the  United  States  in  April.  An  American 
team  Is  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  next  year. 

(5)  (6)  An  American  track  team  is  to  com- 
pete In  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer;  a 
Soviet  team  is  to  come  to  the  United  States 
next  year. 

(7)  Soviet  welphtllfters  competed  In  the 
United  States  in  May  1958. 

(8»  An  American  hockey  team  played  In 
the  Soviet  Union  recently.  A  reciprocal  visit 
Is  anticipated. 

(9»  Soviet -American  chees  competition  Is 
being  arranged. 

(10)  American  oarsmen  are  to  race  at  Mos- 
cow in  July  1958. 

SECTION     Xn.    DETVELOPMENT    of    TOURISM 

Four  or  five  thousand  American  tourists 
are  expected  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  this 
year.  It  is  possible  that  several  hundred 
Soviet  tourists  may  visit  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  asked  that  the  So- 
viet Union  ease  its  curbs  on  travel  by  Amer- 
icans and  has  stated  its  willingness  to  ease 
restrictions  on  Soviet  travel  In  the  United 
States  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

SECTION    XIII.    EXCHANGE    OF    EXHIBITS    AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Plans  are  underway  for  an  American  ex- 
hibit on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
at  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  late  1958  or 
early  1859.  The  Soviet*  may  present  recip- 
rocal exhibits  at  New  York  and  Washington 
late  in  1958  or  early  In  1959. 

Exchanges  of  publications,  etc.,  under  this 
section  are  belnig  developed. 

SECTION    XIV.    asTABLUHMXNT    OF    DIRECT    Aflt 

FLIGHTS 

Preparatory  studies  are  In  progress. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  progress  is  being  made. 
I  believe,  however,  that  Congress  can 
help  to  step-up  the  pace  at  which  we  will 
offer  to  implement  our  cultural  exchange 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Con- 
gress should  make  available  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Executive  Branch  the 
necessary  money  and  authority  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  Special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  student  exchanges 
which  should  be  planned  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  is  presently  envisioned. 
The  East-West  Contacts  Staff  reports 
that  some  graduate  student  exchanges 
will  start  this  fall,  and  thiat  one  exchange 
trip  of  six  Soviet  youths  and  student 
editors  with  a  similar  United  States 
group  has  already  been  completed.  In- 
terviews with  these  young  Americans 
who  visited  Ru-ssia  reveal  that  the  aver- 
age Soviet  citizen  was  enormously  curi- 
ous about  each  of  them  individually  and 
very  interested  if  badly  informed  on 
current  American  attitudes  and  issues. 
In  turn,  these  students  returned  home 
to  the  United  States  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rigid  functioning  of 
a  Communist  society  and  the  average 
Russians  lack  of  choice  regarding  edu- 
cation, career  and  future — his  total  sub- 
servience to  the  ends  of  the  state.  Such 
knowledge  should  prove  indisp>ensable  to 
them  and  those  they  speak  to  in  assess- 
ing the  real  motives  behind  future  cold 
war  propaganda  by  the  Russian  leaders. 
The  agreements  negotiated  by  Am- 
bassador William  Lucy  for  the  United 
States  and  Ambassador  Georgi  Zaroubin 
for  Russia  could  be  a  key  factor  in  help- 
ing to  ease  East-West  tensions.  As  long 
as  true  American  aims  and  aspirations 
are  blacked  out  to  those  li\ing  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  deep  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  much  less  hope  for  fruit- 
ful negotiations  at  high  level  or  even 
summit  conferences.  However,  if  the 
actual  arguments  and  viewpoints  on 
both  sides  are  exposed  to  the  Russian  as 
they  are  being  exposed  daily  to  the 
American  people,  then  there  may  be 
created  a  climate  in  which  fruitful  nego- 
tiations may  be  had. 

The  programs  under  the  Lacy -Zarou- 
bin agreements  include  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  visits  by  specialists 
in  agriculture  and  medicine,  industrial 
experts,  athletic  teams,  and,  most  im- 
portant, exchange  of  radio  and  TV 
broadcasts  plus  motion-picture  films. 
They  offer,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  we  now  have  to  build  up 
some  favorable  climate  of  opinion  in 
Russia  which  must  be  created  if  summit 
negotiations  on  disarmament  are  to  have 
a  real  chance  of  substantial  successes. 

The  State  Depaitment's  east-west 
contacts  staff  reports  that  plans  have  b1- 
ready  been  concluded  for  a  cultural  ex- 
change which  will  bring  Russian  com- 
posers Shostakovich  and  Khachaturan 
to  the  United  States,  while  Norman  Del- 
lo  Joio,  Howard  Hanson,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions are  among  the  Americans  who  will 
visit  the  Soviet  Union;  six  agricultural 
delegations  will  be  exchanged  with  the 
first  Russian  group  arriving  here  this 
month  and  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  going  to  Russia  later 
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on  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Soviet  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture. 

The  exchange  of  scientific  personnel 
will  be  discussed  by  heads  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  academies  of  science  next 
month.  Also  under  discussion  is  a  Soviet 
proposal  that  the  mayors  of  Boston  and 
Leningrad  make  exchange  visits,  and 
later  this  year  or  in  early  1959  there  may 
be  an  exchange  of  exhibits  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  with  the  Amer- 
ican display  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
and  the  Russian  display  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  The  contacts  staff 
said  that  while  several  Russian  tourists 
are  expected  to  visit  the  United  States 
this  year,  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand Americans  will  go  to  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thing  which 
I  think  needs  to  be  done,  aside  from  all 
the  matters  now  under  negotiation,  is 
a  very  broad-scale  exchange  of  students 
and  professors.  We  are  talking  now 
about  20  postgraduate  students  for  each 
country,  which  does  not  begin  to  rate, 
considering  the  size  of  the  problem.  We 
ought  to  be  talking  at  least  in  terms 
of  hundreds.  This  would  require  financ- 
ing, and  Congress  at  that  point  comes 
into  the  program  actively. 

The  whole  question  of  tourism  as  be- 
tween the  respective  countries  is  again 
a  proper  field  for  Congressional  action. 
I  shall  offer  later  in  the  week  bills  im- 
plementing Clarence  Randall's  report, 
the  Presidential  report  on  the  que.stion 
of  tourism,  which  was  produced  by  vir- 
tue of  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  \.hich  I  had  the  honor 
of  offering  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  though  progress  is  be- 
ing made,  the  problem  is  very  urgent 
with  respect  to  the  East-West  exchanges, 
in  order  to  provide  a  climate  in  which 
negotiations  for  di-sarmament  and  other 
things  may  have  effect.  These  negotia- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  much  effect 
at  this  moment.  We  .should  do  all  we 
can.  as  well  as  ask  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  do  their  part,  in  forwarding 
the  program  more  actively  and  quickly. 


GROWTH      AND      HARVESTINO      OF 
TIMBER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  4,  1958,  issue  of  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  is  a  special  report  warn- 
ing of  a  future  timber  shortage  which 
will  surprise  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  seen  studies  indicating  that  the 
annual  growth  of  timber  is  in  balance 
with  the  annual  cut.  However  true  this 
may  be  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
leadership  of  such  able  men  as  Dr.  Rich- 
ard E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  aptly  points  out  that  by 
1975  loggers  will  be  cutting  down  14 
percent  more  sawtimber  than  is  being 
grown,  and  by  the  year  2000  growth  will 
be  behind  logging  op)erations  by  76  per- 
cent. One  of  every  four  trees  being  cut 
will  be  replaced.  These  predictions.  Mr. 
President,  are  based  on  an  extensive 
forest  survey  which  was  begun  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  1955. 
In  summing  up  the  extensive  700-page 
study.  Dr.  McArdle  stated: 

To  meet  future  timber  demands  will  take 
earnest  effort.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
complacency.     What  we  do  In  the  next  10  or 


20  years  will  determine  whether  we  ahall 
enable  our  children  and  their  children  to 
enjoy  the  timber  abundance  that  we  oiu- 
•elvai  know. 

So  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  this  vital  warning  of  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  a  resource  so  much  a  part 
of  our  lives  that  we  often  overlook  its 
value,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report's  farsighted 
article  entitled  "Official  Warning:  Tim- 
ber Shortage  Ahead."  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  fairness,  Mr.  President,  to  another 
point  of  view  which  is  held  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  timber  industry.  I 
ask  that  a  later  article  from  the  May 
16,  1958.  issue  of  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report  entitled  "Timber  Industry  Says: 
No  Shortage  Ahead"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  importance  of  the  policy 
decisions  to  the  American  people,  which 
will  result  from  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  one  of  these  two  divergent  points 
of  view,  demands  that  they  receive  the 
close  attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  April 

4.   1958) 
OmciAL   Warning:    Timbeh   Shortage  Ahead 

Unices  thl.s  Nation  pels  busy.  11  stands  to 
lose  a  priceless  natural  resource — the  vast 
forests  and  wootllands  that  provide  It  with 
timber. 

That's  the  gist  of  a  new  inventory  of  trees 
Just  made  public  by  the  United  States  For- 
est S?rvlce.  In  this  report,  offlclala  warn 
that,  without  startling  changes  In  forestry 
practices,  the  United  States  faces  this  pros- 
pect : 

By  1975.  logf;ers  will  be  cutting  down 
about  about  14  percent  more  saw  timber 
than  Is  being  Kr.iwn  each  year.  The  annual 
loss  will  be  abcut  9  6  billion  board-feet  a 
year. 

By  the  year  2000.  the  annual  loss  will  be 
up  to  80  2  billion  board-feet,  with  growth 
lagging  behind  logging  operations  by  76  per- 
cent. To  put  1'  another  way.  the  United 
States  win  be  re'^laclng  only  about  one  tree 
for  every  four  It  chops  down  and  proce.sses 
Into  lumber,  puli^.  firewood,  and  other  prod- 
uces. 

If  things  keep  going  the  way  they  are  now. 
the  United  States  will  be  using  up  Its  trees 
far  faster  than  It  is  growing  them  by  197.5. 
by  the  turn  of  the  century — 42  years  from 
now — much  of  tiie  va.st  forest  land  now  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  scene  will  be 
replaced    by   stump-filled    expanses. 

GOOD    BAU^NCK    NOW 

These  findings  will  surprise  many  people. 
They  have  seen  reports  that  the  annual 
growth  of  timber  In  this  country  now  is 
pretty  well  In  balance  with  the  amount  cut 
each  year.  The  survey  bears  this  out,  stat- 
ing that  in  1952,  the  last  year  In  which  a 
complete  growth  survey  was  run.  annual 
growth  amovmted  to  47  3  billion  board-feet, 
compared  to  an  annual  u.se  of  48  8  billion 
board-feet.  Partial  surveys  since  1952  Indi- 
cated that  growth  and  use  still  remain  in 
good  balance. 

Actually,  annual  timber  growth  today  Is 
tip  over  a  decade  ago  by  nearly  10  percent. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this,  officials  state, 
Is  due  to  the  wise  practices  of  today's  lum- 
bering men  who  have  replaced  the  lumber 
barons  of  the  past  whose  practice  was  to 
"cut  out  and  git  out." 

On  the  commercial  forest  land  owned  by 
the  forest  Industries — lumbering  firms, 
pulpwood  companies,  and  others — the  sur- 
vey finds  things  In  good  shape.     E^lghty  per- 


cent of  the  recently  cut  land  owned  by  th« 
foreet  Induatrlee  U  rated  In  good  condition 
to  produce  for  the  future.  The  same  finding 
U  reported  for  80  percent  of  the  forest 
land  owned  by  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta. 

TKOUBLS    AHZAD 

The  problem  America  faces  U  thU:  There 
is  only  so  much  forest  land  available — 489 
million  acres,  according  to  the  survey. 
There   Is   no   prospect   of   any   more. 

Of  this  489  million  acres.  55  percent  la 
held  In  relatively  small  acreages  by  4  5  mil- 
lion private  owners.  These  are  the  farm 
wood  lots  and  small  private  forests.  Only 
40  percent  of  this  land,  most  of  which  lies 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  la  rated  by  the 
svirvey  as  being  In  good  condition  to  produce 
for  the  future. 

"Improving  these  millions  of  small  forests 
Is  America's  most  important  forestry  Job." 
the  report  states.  And  the  main  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done  Is  to  plant  more  trees  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  have  been 
logged  out  of  the  farm  wood  lots  and  private 
forests. 

job:   put  land  to  work 

Despite  the  fact  that  tree  planting  In  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing  rapidly, 
the  Job  that  remains  to  be  done  is  enor- 
mous. In  1957,  a  record  1  billion  trees 
were  planted  on  a  million  acres  Yet.  ac- 
cording to  the  survey,  there  are  still  52 
million  acres  of  potential  forest  land  stand- 
ing Idle. 

Thus,  unless  the  present  rate  of  planting 
Is  stepped  up.  it  will  take  more  than  50 
years  to  put   these  Idle  acres  back  to  work. 

In  addition  to  speeding  up  the  planting 
of  trees.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
annual  losses  from  Are.  Insects,  and  disease. 

All  told.  127  billion  board-feet  were  lost 
to  these  and  other  minor  causes  in  1952. 
That  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cut 
of  saw  timber  In  that  year. 

TTie  biggest  problem  caused  by  the.se  de- 
structive Htjents  each  year,  however.  Is  the 
amount  of  growth  that  Is  lost.  In  1952.  the 
growth  loss  was  311  billion  l>oard-feet.  close 
to  two-thirds  of  the  year's  total  growth.  Dis- 
ease was  found  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
trees,  accounting  for  more  than  half  the 
damage.  Fire  ranked  second  and  Insects 
third. 

BASIS    FOR    PRtDICnONS 

The  blueprint  of  United  States  timber  re- 
sources and  future  needs  Is  based  on  an  ex- 
tensive survey,  which  was  begun  In  1955. 
It  Is  the  first  such  Inventory  taken  since 
1945.  Results  of  the  survey  are  found  in  a 
700-page  report  Just  published  by  the  Forest 
Service  The  estimates  reported  here  are 
based  on  medium  level  projections,  which  as- 
sume a  population  of  215  million  and  a  gross 
national  product  of  »630  billion  In  1975  For 
the  year  2000.  population  Is  set  at  275  million 
and  gross  national  product  at  $1,200  billion. 

The  Implications  of  the  repnart  are  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  Job  it  Is 
to  plan  for  future  needs.  Says  Richard  E. 
McArdle.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In 
pointing  up  the  Importance  of  wood  to  the 
country's  economy : 

"From  cradle  to  coffin,  wood  Is  more  a  part 
of  our  lives  than  mc^t  Americans  realize. 
We  use  It  In  so  many  ways  that,  like  bread, 
we  take  It  for  granted" 

The  basic  strong  demand  for  wood  Is  re- 
vealed In  the  report,  which  states  that  "wood 
Is  not  losing  out  In  the  market  place."  De- 
mand for  some  wood  products  has  not  grown 
as  fast  as  the  Nation's  economy,  but  other 
things  made  from  wood  have  come  along  to 
more  than  take  up  the  slack. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  lumber,  for 
example,  has  dropped  more  than  60  percent 
since  1900.  As  a  result,  total  use  of  lumber 
still  is  about  the  same  as  In  1900.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  phenomenal 
Increase  In  recent  years  in  t>oth  the  total  and 
per  capita  consumption  of  pulpwood. 
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Pulpwood  now  aooount*  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  Induitrtal  wood  used.  In 
the  early  1900'b  It  made  up  only  2  percent 
of  industrial  wood  usige.  One  reason,  of 
course,  for  the  big  Increase  In  pulpwood  use 
ts  the  eTer-lncreaslng  i^  mount  of  paper  that 
goes  Into  newspapers  a  id  magazines.  Tlien. 
tr>o.  pulpwood  Is  used  for  a  wide  variety  ot 
products  that  have  btscome  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  llvLiig  In  recent  years — 
W"real  boxes,  faclnl  tissues,  paper  hand 
towels,  rayon  clothing:,  and  a  number  of 
chemicals. 

Plywood  and  veneei  mood  are  products 
that  have  enjoyed  a  ^.ha^p  Increase  In  use 
over  recent  years.  Siiice  10O6,  the  amount 
of  Umber  going  iJito  these  Itenw  has  In- 
cre.ised  tenfold. 

Sununlng  up  the  I'orest  Service  report. 
Mr.  McArdle  states:  "To  meet  future  timber 
demands  will  take  ea:nert  effort.  Meeting 
those  needs  will  reqvilre  not  only  early  ac- 
tion but  an  intensity  of  forestry  practices 
that  will  startle  many  of  us.  Tliere  are  no 
grounds  for  eompiaceiicy.  What  we  do  In 
the  next  10  or  20  vears  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  grow  enough  timber  to 
enable  our  children  and  their  children  to 
enjoy  the  timber  abundance  that  we  our- 
aeives  know." 

What  the  FirirmEs  Sh<  w  About  the  Lt-mbix 
8rppi,Y — Estimates  From  an  ExTT3«srvt 
New  Survey  by  the  Unito)  States  Forest 
Service  ' 

annual  growth  or  saw  ttmber 

In  1975,  United  Slaves  will  need  68  2  bil- 
lion board  feet 

In  1975,  United  Stat<i8  will  have,  If  current 
forestry  practices  are  txjntinued.  58.6  billion 
board  feet. 

Shortage   by    1975,    f  6    billion    board    feet. 

In  2000,  United  States  will  need  105.4  bil- 
lion board  feet. 

In  2000.  United  Stat. a  will  hn-re.  if  current 
forestry  practices  are  continued,  252  billion 
board  feet. 

bhortage  by  2000,  8)2   billion  board  feet. 

(Pro™  US  News  <%  World  Report  of 
May  16    !«58  | 

TntBER  Inouktrt  Sate.   No  Shortage  Ahead 

The  men  who  log  tlie  Nation's  forests  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  Is  not  head- 
ing Into  a  timber  shortage  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Recently  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
said  that  the  day  could  come  when  American 
forests  would  be  unabi*  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  timber  unless  startling  changes 
were  made  in  forestry  practices.  OfllctHis  of 
the  forestry  industry  insist,  however,  that 
there  is  no  real  danger  of  this. 

As  it  is.  Umber  production  now  is  running 
ahead  of  ufc  The  c  lart  on  these  pages, 
based  on  projections  publislied  by  tlw  For- 
est Industries  Council,  shows  timber  growth 
being  maintained  nt  s  s  »fe  level  above  timber 
cut  to  the  end  of  the  c«  nlury. 

The  annual  growth  ol  timber  in  the  United 
States,  by  latest  estlinatas  of  the  I\)re8t 
Service,  is  running  ahead  of  demand  by  3.5 
blUlon  cubic  feet,  a  margin  of  about  32 
percent  By  1975.  acco.dlug  to  the  Industry 
projections,  the  annual  growth  will  be  ahead 
of  demand  by  6  1  billion  cubic  feet,  a  margin 
of  49  percent.  By  the  yar  2000.  the  Industry 
figures  show,  the  margin  still  will  be  33 
percent. 

Actually,  there  Is  nci  sharp  disagreement 
between  officials  of  the  Oovernment's  Kurest 
Service  and  Uioee  oX  the  American  forest 
Industry. 

Forest  Service  cfflclalu  state  that  their  re- 
port Is  Intended  to  g1"e  a  picture  of  what 
oould  happen  In  the  future — not  necessarily 
what  wlU  happen.    Ind'istry  otBclals  say  they 


'  Based  on   a  medlui.i  level  projection  of 
demand  for  timber. 


•re  confident  the  timber  Indiutry  can  make 

the  startling  changes  needed  in  forestry  prac- 
tices to  obtain  from  United  States  forests 
the  growth  that  will  supply  a  rising  demand 
for  wood  and  the  products  made  from  It. 

HOW    PICTURE    CHANGED 

Iiulustry  olBclals  point  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  last  40  years.  In  1918, 
lumbermen  were  logging  off  trees  more  than 
four  times  as  last  as  they  were  being  grown. 
In  1936.  trees  still  were  being  cut  faster  than 
total  growth  each  year,  by  about  19  percent. 
But  now  the  picture  has  changed. 

You  get  an  Idea  of  Just  how  much  timber 
is  being  grown  in  American  forests  from 
these  statistics:  There  is  enough  saw  timber 
grown  each  day  to  load  a  train  of  boxcars 
530  niUce  long  or  to  biuld  15,600  one-family 
Irame  houses. 

Foresters  look  for  the  annual  amount  of 
forest  growth  to  keep  on  rising.  A  big  rea- 
son :  Experience  shows  growth  in  reforested 
areas  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  was 
in  the  old,  virgin-timber  stands.  An  indus- 
try report  states:  "In  every  secUon  of  the 
Nation  where  the  virgin  forests  have  been 
cut  and  replaced  by  young  forests,  annual 
growth  is  well  ahead  of  removal." 

Today,  in  the  South,  where  much  of  the 
timt>er  is  cut  from  reforested  areas,  growth 
of  fcoft  wood -timber  is  24  percent  greater  than 
the  cut.  In  the  North,  growth  of  this  kind 
of  Umber  Is  4  percent  ahead  of  cut.  Out 
West,  Eoltwood-timber  growth  is  about  half 
the  cut.  The  Western  forests  are  old,  ma- 
ture stands  that  suffer  heavy  losses  from 
disease  and  Insects.  The  Industry  holds 
that,  as  these  old  forests  are  harvested  and 
replanted,  growth  wUl  Increase  sharply. 

MORC  WOOD  per  tree 

In  addiUon  to  getting  more  growth  from 
the  Nation's  forest  lands.  Industry  experts 
expect  to  get  more  finished  product*  from 
each  tree  cut  down  in  the  years  ahead. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  wood  from  each  tree  was  used. 
Today  some  of  the  modern  mills  are  using 
up  to  around  three-fourths  of  each  tree. 
Thinner  blades  on  saws  make  less  sawdust. 
Waste  pieces  fram  sawmills  are  tossed  into 
machUies  that  chip  them  up  to  be  used 
for  pulpwood.  New  gluing  processes  make 
former  w.-iste  pieces  usable  for  "glued  up  " 
products  of  many  kinds. 

In  addition,  the  new  processes  make  It  pos- 
sible to  use  trees  that  a  logger  wouldn't 
have  touched  in  years  past.  Chemical 
processes  recently  developed  now  make  for- 
mer "weed'  trees  a  source  of  supply  for  pulp 
mills. 

All  these  trends,  say  industry  experts,  will 
be  accelerated  In  the  future.  Also  helping 
to  meet  the  future  demand  for  wood  is  the 
prospect  that  loses  from  insects,  disease  and 
forest  fires  will  be  reduced. 

Foresters  both  Inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment agree  that  meeting  tomorrow's 
timber  needs  requires  prompt  action  today. 
TTiis  Is  especially  tr\i«  for  the  supply  of 
sawtimber — that  is,  trees  of  c-^mmerclal 
species  providing  visable  saw  logs. 

To  be  of  sawtimber  size,  a  tree  must 
have  a  diameter  of  at  least  9  Inches.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  grow  such  trees.  For- 
esters give  these  figures  for  "minimum" 
stands  of  three  important  kinds: 

For  Douglas-fir.  one  of  the  best  lumber 
trees  In  the  Northwest,  it  takes  50  years. 
For  loblolly  pines,  which  are  widely  gromn 
in  the  South.  It  takes  45  years.  For  the 
ponderosa  pines  of  the  West,  the  minimum 
i.s  80  to  90  years, 

A  minimum  stand  is  described  as  one  that 
would  be  Just  barely  profitable  for  logging 
operations.  To  produce  the  kind  of  stands 
that  lumbermen  like  to  log  from  takes  an 
addiUoual  20  to  30  years  for  loblolly  pines 
and  50  years  more  for  Douglas- fir  and  pon- 
derosa pines. 

The  importance  of  saw  timber  is  seen  In 
tlie  fact  that  it  now  produces  about  80  to  85 


percent  of  the  wood  supply  for  all  purposes, 
and  is  expected  to  be  the  basic  source  of 
wood  in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  trees  that  will  furnish  saw- 
timber 20.  30.  or  50  years  hence  are  frowlas 
now  in  forest  areas  that  have  b«SB  k>mwi 
and  then  replanted  for  new  grotrtb  ffany 
years  ago.  Officials  of  the  Forest  Sertlce 
credit  the  forest  industry  with  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  reforestation. 

Research  by  lumbering  firms  has  deter- 
mined the  best  methods  of  logging  to  pro- 
mote natural  reforestaUon.  In  the  Doug- 
las-fir forests  of  the  Northwest,  for  exam- 
ple, an  area  is  "clear  cut"  because  the  new 
seedlings  nwst  have  sunshine  to  grow.  A 
block  of  trees  Is  left  In  tlie  proper  locaUon 
so  that  the  prevailing  winds  will  scatter 
seed  over  the  area  logged  off.  Many  com- 
panies speed  up  reforestation  by  scattering 
seed  from  helicopters, 

EMPHASIS   ON    WOOD   LOTS 

A  big  problem  facing  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  forest  Industry  is  that  there  is  Just 
so  much  land  available  for  growing  trees — 
489  million  acres.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
this  land  Is  held  in  woodlots  on  farms 
and  in  small  private  forests.  Most  of  these 
.small  holdings  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

It  is  from  these  small  tracts  that  much 
of  the  increased  growth  to  meet  future 
timber  needs  must  come.  As  one  way  to 
step  up  the  harvest  from  these  hold- 
ings, the  forest  industry  Is  offering  help 
to  their  owners  through  the  tree-farm 
plan.  Through  this  plan,  farmers  and  others 
who  have  woodlots  and  small  forests  can 
get  forestry  advice,  uee  seedlings  and  help 
in  marltetlng  "crops." 

In  the  South,  many  sawmills  and  pulp 
plants  lean  heavily  on  the  small  forest  tracts 
and  have  a  small  army  of  foresters  lending 
assistance  to  their  owners. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  State  for- 
esUy  agencies  cooperate  in  the  tree-farm 
plan  and  In  other  Industry  aid  of  this  na- 
ture. In  addition,  the  Federal  and  State 
foresters  have  programs  of  their  own  in 
operation.  This  autumn,  the  PVirest  Service 
will  hold  meetings  all  across  the  country  to 
get  additional  suggestions  on  how  to  step  up 
the  output  from  woodlots  and  small  forests. 

WHKRX   EXPERTS   AGREE 

Although  experts  differ  somewhat  on  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  future  forest  needs, 
there  Is  broad  agreement  that  these  needs 
can  be  met.  Says  Richard  E.  McArdle,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service: 

"Tomorrow  the  NaUon's  needs  for  Umber 
will  be  sUlkingly  greater  than  today  or  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  We  have  the  poten- 
tial to  meet  that  need  if  we  fully  apply  our 
forestry  knowledge  and  skills  promptly,  with 
vigor  and  determlnaUon.  Tliere  are  no 
grounds  for  complacency." 

With  this  view,  experts  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry agree. 

Wfiy  lumbermen  are  not  worried  about  the 

timber  supply 

llii  billion  riiliif  h-H.  <-itini:a4<dj 


Indnstry  <\<^  Imates 
siiovr — 


In  tlio  lOWTs— riiltrd  P(«tf«! 
L"!  irriiwine  more  timlxT 
than  it  iLscs 

Hv  I!*7,')-TiinlHT  erowth  Is 
Id  he  Mill  fiirthor  ahead  of 

I'llitril  ,5lut,.<  <lcni;in'! 

Ill  2U<ii»— Tlicrr  uill  riii  lie 
far  nioH'  t  inilwr  pmw  n  tluiii 
i£  cuJ  cacli  year 


k 


Souroe-  Pri»K<"tk»u>  hy  l;r.  John  A,  Zlvnai^ka,  for  >'or- 

t?1  Imluetrii'S  Council. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  June  9.  1958.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  General 
Box  Co.;  and 

S.  2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Biro. 


RECESS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
talce  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m.>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ji  ne  \),  11)58 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Carlton  K.  Gamble,  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  power  in 
the  tremendousness  of  all  creation  and 
yet  Thou  dost  concern  Thyself  with  the 
very  thoughts  of  our  hearts.  In  this.  Thy 
light,  we  confess  that  we  have  erred  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  We  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  Grant 
US  therefore  true  repentance,  amend- 
ment of  life,  and  the  consciousness  of 
Thy  forgiving  grace. 

Accepting  this.  Thy  forgiveness,  we 
raise  thankful  hearts  to  Thee  for  the 
many  blessings  and  liberties  of  our  land, 
and  for  Thy  mighty  protection  over  us. 

Wilt  Thou  continue  to  bless  us.  sav- 
ing us  from  violence,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion. 

Be  mindful  of  us  this  day  so  that  we 
may  be  in.strumental  in  promoting  hon- 
orable industry,  sound  learning,  and 
pure  manners. 

Guide,  we  beseech  Thee,  all  in  author- 
ity over  this  land  and  be  the  constant 
companion  of  tho.se  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing justice  and  peace,  both  at  home  and 
in  distant  lands.  May  they  all  be  mind- 
ful of  their  calling  to  serve  Thee  in  Thy 
lear. 

And  now.  Lord,  be  present  in  this 
chamber  this  day  with  these.  Thy  serv- 
ants, that  Thy  wisdom  and  strength  may 
enable  them  to  fulfill  the  tasks  which 
Thou  has  given  them  to  Thy  honor  and 
glory.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  5.  1958,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 


House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  12181.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
HicKENLooPER,  and  Mr.  Knowland  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

8  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  General 
Box  Co..  and 

8.  2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Biro. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreemg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6322)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  that 
the  dates  for  submission  of  plan  for 
future  control  of  property  and  transfer 
of  the  property  of  the  Menominee  Tribe 
shall  be  delayed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  No.  3 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6908)  entitled.  'An  act 
to  authorize  modification  and  extension 
of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  certain  veterans,  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
the  Pliilippines.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  Numbered 
58-15. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  M.  BARNES 
Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  with  regret  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  James  M.  Barnes,  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  old  20th  Illi- 
nois District.  His  death  occurred  yester- 
day in  Georgetown  Hospital  where  he  was 
confined  for  about  the  last  30  days. 

James  M.  Barnes  represented  the  old 
20th  Illinois  District  for  two  terms,  from 
1939  to  1943.  He  was  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  after  his  term  In  Con- 
gre.ss.  Later  he  formed  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Barnes  L  Hill. 

He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  In  World 
War  I  and  also  served  as  a  county  judge 
in  his  home  county. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
at  every  place  wherever  he  might  happen 
to  be.  I  am  sure  all  here  who  knew  and 
served  with  Jim  Barnes  extend  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Barnes. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
Monday.  June  9,  1958 : 

James  M  Barnes 

J.imes  Martin  Barnes.  59.  former  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  Illinois,  and  one- 
time assistant  to  President  Franklin  D. 
R(K)sevelt.  died  yesterday  at  OeorRetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  Death  was  attributed  to  a 
liver   ailment. 

Mr  Barnes  served  as  a  United  States  Rep- 
resentative from  1939  to  1943  and  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  six  administra- 
tive assistants  to  President  R<x)sevelt. 

In  1945  he  resigned  his  White  House  poal- 
tlo  \  to  open  a  law  office  here  with  Thurman 
HUl.  former  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  surplus  property  division. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metroixilltan  Club, 
the  Burning  Tree  Club,  and  the  National 
Press  Club  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Ma«ona 
and  the  Elks. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty  Orove 
Barnes,  of  the  home  address.  2548  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW. 

Mr.  RA'TBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
ps-ssing  of  James  Barnes,  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinois,  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding,  patriotic  citizens.  James 
Barnes  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability, 
fine  personality,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type.  He  served  well  and  faith- 
fully his  day  and  generation  and  will  he 
mi.ssed  by  all  who  knew  him.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  who  knew  Jim  Barnes 
who  was  not  his  friend  and  who  did  not 
have  high  regard  for  him. 

To  his  dear  wife.  Betty,  and  to  all  of 
his  loved  ones.  I  send  my  deepest  and 
sincerest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  .shock  to  me  to  learn  today  of  the 
death  yesterday  at  Georgetown  Hospital 
of  my  long-time  treasured  friend,  the 
Honorable  James  M.  Barnei,  who  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  through 
the  76th  and  77th  Congresses  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. During  his  4  years  in  Congress, 
from  1939  through  1942.  Jim  Barnes  ac- 
quired a  circle  of  warm  friends  among 
the  membership  of  the  House.  James 
Barnes  was  a  devoted  public  servant.  He 
served  his  district  and  his  country  with 
distinction  and  with  honor.  He  made  a 
great  record  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

After  the  close  of  his  second  term  In 
the  House,  James  Barnes  was  appointed 
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administrative  assistant  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  served  with  distinction  on 
the  White  Hou.se  staff  for  more  than  2 
years,  until  July  15.  1945,  when  he  re- 
sipned'to  open  a  law  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Honorable  Thurman  Hill, 
former  general  counsel  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

We  who  have  served  with  Jim  Barnes 
are  enriched  by  having  known  him.  He 
was  a  model  of  intelligent,  faithful,  u.se- 
ful.  and  outstanding  service.  In  the 
practice  of  the  law.  as  in  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Jim  Barnes  made  an  admirable 
record  of  professional  excellence,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  loyal  friendship. 

His  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have 
known  him.  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
wife.  Betty  Grove  Barnes,  in  her  great 
loss  and  .sorrow. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  profound  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
and  our  former  esteemed  colleague  in 
this  Hou.se.  Jim  Barnes  Many  Members 
of  this  body  will  recall  Jim  Barnes  and 
his  outstanding  .service  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  and  admired 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  great  pleasure 
of  becoming  a  friend,  a  very  clo.se  friend 
I  might  say,  of  Jim  Barnes  when  he  came 
to  Congre.ss  at  the  same  time  when  I 
was  honored  to  become  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  have  known  him  continu- 
ously since  that  time. 

After  completing  a  tour  of  duty  serving 
his  district  and  his  Nation  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  he  enga!.;ed  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  honor  and  distinction  and. 
as  further  evidence  of  the  hiph  trust 
and  confidence  imposed  in  his  integrity 
and  ability  he  was  on  the  staff  of  a  for- 
mer President.  I  say  without  any  reser- 
vation or  hesitancy  whatsoever  that  Jim 
Barnes  was  one  of  tlie  most  honorable 
men  I  have  ever  known.  You  could  al- 
ways confide  complottiy  in  him.  and  al- 
ways rely  on  lum.  Ihi  would  never  mis- 
lead you. 

He  will  be  sorely  mis.sed.  but  his  dear 
wife,  whom  I  have  a. so  known  through 
the  years,  and  his  family  can  look  with 
pride  to  the  contribution  which  Jim 
Barnes  has  made  in  the  public  interest 
of  our  Nation  and  to  tiie  period  of  service 
which  he  rendered  to  his  fellow  men.  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  in  oCaces  of  high 
distinction. 

I  extend  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  his  family 
and  loved  ones. 


GENERAL  LEAVi:  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  tl.eir  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  James  M.  Barnes 

The  SPEAKER.  I;  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY  INCREASES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  72) 
to  increase  annuities  payable  to  certain 
annuitants  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rfpt.  No.  1848) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  72) 
entitled  "An  act  to  Increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  (ai  the  annuity  of  each  re- 
tired employee  or  M?mber  of  Congress  who. 
on  August  1.  1958.  is  receiving  or  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  based  on  serv- 
ice which  terminated  prior  to  October  1. 
1956.  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum,  but 
no  such  increase  shall  exceed  $500  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  annuity  otherwite  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  to — 

•■(1)  each  survivor  who  on  August  1,  1958, 
Is  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
based  on  service  which  terminated  prior  to 
October  1.  1956.  and 

•■(2)  each  survivor  of  a  retired  employee 
or  Member  of  Congress  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section, 

shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum.  No  In- 
crease provided  by  this  subsection  shall  ex- 
ceed $250  per  annum. 

"(c)  No  increase  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  computed  on  any  additional  annuity 
purchased  at  retirement  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

"Sec  2  The  unremarried  widow  or  widower 
of  an  employee — 

"(1)  who  had  completed  at  least  ten  years 
of  service  creditable  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes. 

"(2;  who  died  before  February  29,  1948. 
and 

"(3)  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  (A) 
subject  to  an  Act  under  which  annuities 
granted  before  February  29.  1948.  were  or  are 
now  payable  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  or  (B)  retired  under 
such  an  Act, 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  annuity,  the 
widow  or  widower  shall  have  been  married 
to  the  employee  for  at  least  five  years  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  his  death  and  must  be  not  en- 
titled to  any  other  annuity  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  based 
on  the  service  of  such  employee.  Such  an- 
nuity shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  an- 
nuity which  the  employee  was  receiving  on 
the  date  of  hla  death  if  retired,  or  would 
have  been  receiving  If  he  had  been  retired  for 
dUablllty   on   the   date    of   bU   death,    but 


shall  not  exceed  $750  per  annum  and  shall 
not  be  Increased  by  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  prior  law.  Any  annuity  granted 
under  this  section  shall  cease  upon  the  death 
or  remarriage  of  the  widow  or  widower. 

"Sec.  3  (a)  An  Increase  In  annuity  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a) ,  or  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  August  1.  1958.  An 
Increase  In  annuity  provided  by  clause  (2) 
of  such  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  commencing  date  of  the  survivor  annuity. 
"(b)  An  annuity  provided  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  co-nmence  on  August  1.  1958. 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
application  for  such  annuity  is  received  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 

"<c)  The  monthly  Installment  of  each  an- 
nuity Increased  or  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  4.  The  annuities  and  Increases  In  an- 
nuities provided  by  the  preceding  sections  of 
tills  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund.  Such  annui- 
ties and  increases  in  annuities  shall  termi- 
nate for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1.  1960.  for  which  an  appropriation  shall 
not  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  to  com- 
pensate such  fund  fL  the  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  such 
annuities  and  increases  in  annuities  for  such 
fiscal  year.  For  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriation  shall  not  have  been  made, 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  In  effect  and  annuities  and  increases  in  an- 
nuities shall  be  determined  and  paid  as 
though  such  sections  had  not  been  enacted. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
held  or  considered  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
annuities  and  increases  in  annuities  provided 
by  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  Congress  shall  have 
made  such  appropriation. 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
Amendments  of  1956  (70  Slat.  743-760;  5 
U.  S.  C.  2251-2267)  may  apply  at  the  option 
of  any  employee  who.  prior  to  July  31.  1956. 
was  separated  from  the  service  under  the  au- 
tomatic separation  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  but  ahose  separation 
would  not  have  taken  effect  until  after  July 
30,  1956.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
main In  the  service  until  the  expiration  of 
any  accumulated  or  current  accrued  an- 
nual leave  to  his  credit  at  the  time  of  his 
separation  from  the  service.  Such  option 
shall  be  exercised  by  a  WTlting  received  In 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  before  January 
1,  1959. 

"(b)  No  Increase  In  annuity  provided  by 
this  Act  or  any  prior  provision  of  law  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  retired  employee  who 
exercises  the  option  permitted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Tom   MfRRAT, 

James    H.    Morrison. 

James  C.  Davis, 

Edward  H.  Rees. 

Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Clin  D.  Johnston, 

Ralph  Yarborough, 

DlCK  Neubercer, 

Frank  Carlson. 

Thritston  Morton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bin  (S.  72)  entitled  "An  act  to 
Increase  annuities  payable  to  certain  an- 
nuitants from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  and  for  other  purposes," 
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Bubmlt  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  ref)ort: 

The  House  amendmenta  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
uew  title  for  the  Senate  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
committee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Ita  dlsjigreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  text  provided  by  the  House 
amendment,  and  that  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Except  for  technical  and  clerical  changes 
In  lajiguage.  the  differences  between  the  text 
of  the  House  amendment  and  the  text  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  discussed  below. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  amendment  provided  an  Increase  of 
10  percent  in  the  annuity  of  each  employee 
who  retired  with  an  annuity,  or  entitlement 
thereto,  beginning  on  or  before  October  1. 
1956.  the  effective  date  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  Amendments  of  1956  Such 
subsection  provided  no  Increase  In  the  an- 
nuity of  any  employee  who  has  retired  or 
retires  with  annuity  or  entitlement  to  an- 
nuity on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
conference  subs,titute,  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  the  clans  of  annuitants  who 
will  receive  annuity  Increases.  Is  to  the  same 
effect  as  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  House  amendment  with  technical 
changes  to  clarify  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
such  subrectlon  that  such  Increases  be  paid 
to  annuitants  who  are  receiving  annuities 
on  August  1,  1  .i8  — the  effective  date  of  the 
annuity  increases  provided  by  section  3  of 
the  conference  substitute — based  on  service 
which  terminated  prior  to  October  1.  1056. 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
conference  substitute  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision (not  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment) to  the  effect  that  no  such  nnnxilty 
Increase  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall 
exceed  1500  per  annum. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Hou.se  amendment  provided  an  Increase  of 
10  percent  to  survivor  annuitants  whose 
annuities  commenced  on  or  before  October 
1.  1956  (the  effective  date  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  Amendments  of  1956). 
and  to  survivors  of  those  employees  who  were 
receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  annuities  on 
or  before  such  effective  date.  Such  subsec- 
tion further  provided  that  no  such  Increase 
in  a  survivor  annuity  shall  exceed  *2C0  per 
annum. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
conference  substitute,  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  the  cla.ss  of  survivors  who 
will  receive  annuity  Increa.ses.  Is  to  the  same 
effect  as  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  amendment  with  tech- 
nical changes  (conforming  to  the  technical 
changes  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  conference  substUute)  to 
clarify  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  such  sub- 
section (b)  that  svjch  increases  will  be  paid 
to  ( 1 )  survivors  who  are  receiving  annuities 
on  August  1.  1958 — the  effective  date  of  the 
annuity  Increases  provided  by  section  3  of 
the  conference  substitute  based  on  serv- 
ice which  terminated  prl(jr  to  October  1, 
1956.  and  (2)  survivors  of  those  employees 
who  on  August  1.  1958.  are  receiving  or  en- 
titled to  receive  annuities  based  on  service 
which   terminated    prior   to  October   1.   1956. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  flr.st  .section  of  the 
conference  substitute  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  no  annuity  Increase 
under  such  subsecLlon  (b)  shall  exceed  $250 
per  annum — In  lieu  of  the  provision,  con- 
taiiicd  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  House  amendment,  to  the  effect  that 


no  annuity  increase  under  such  BUbaectlon 
(b)  shall  exceed  |i200  per  annvim.  It  Is  to  be 
noted.  In  this  respect,  that  the  maximum 
survivor  annuity  Increase  of  9250  provided 
by  subsection  (bi  of  the  first  section  of  the 
conference  substitute  represents  one-half  of 
the  maximum  increase  to  any  retired  em- 
ployee provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  conference  substitute.  This 
relationship  between  the  maximum  Increases 
In  annuities  of  retired  employee  and  In  sur- 
vivor annuities  is  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ing relationship  between  annuities  and  sur- 
viving widows'  and  widowers'  annuities  as 
provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  maximum  Increase 
to  a  surviving  child  Is  $72  a  year. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  no  in- 
crease In  annuity  under  such  section  shall 
exceed  the  sum  necessary  to  Increase  such 
annuity,  exclusive  of  annuity  purchased  by 
voluntary  contributions,  to  $4,104.  The  con- 
ference substitute  omits  this  provision. 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided annuities  for  certain  unremarried  wid- 
ows and  wldowe-s  of  tho.se  employees  and 
retired  former  employees  who  died,  prior  to 
February  29.  1948.  either  In  the  service  or 
after  retirement  from  the  service,  after  hav- 
ing performed  at  least  10  years  of  creditable 
service. 

To  qualify  for  annuity  under  section  2  of 
the  House  amendment,  the  widow  or  widower 
must  have  been  married  to  the  employee  or 
retired  former  employee  for  at  least  10  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  death  of  such  em- 
ployee or  retired  former  employee.  In  ad- 
dition, the  widow  or  widower  must  not  be 
entitled  to  any  other  annuity  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  ba.sed 
on  the  service  of  the  employee  or  retired 
former  employee. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  under  section 
2  of  the  House  amendment  was  to  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  annuity  which  the  employee 
was  receiving  on  the  date  of  his  death.  If 
retired,  or  would  have  been  receiving.  If 
retired  for  disability  on  such  date.  However, 
this  survivor  annuity  was  not  increased  by 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  or  of 
any  other  law.  Such  annuity  would  not  have 
exceeded  $750  per  annum  In  any  case  and 
would  cease  on  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower. 

Section  a  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  to  section  2  of  the  House  amend- 
ment except  that  the  requirement  that  the 
survivor  be  married  for  at  leait  10  years  to 
the  employee  or  retired  fornrer  employee  Is 
changed  to  a  marriage  requirement  of  5  years. 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
lated. In  part,  to  the  effective  dates  of  the 
annuity  Increases  and  annuity  entitlements 
provided  by  the  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  House  amendment. 

Section  3  (a)  of  the  House  amendment  es- 
tablished the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  as  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  annuity  Increases  for  both 
retired  former  employees  and  survivors,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  canes  of  the  survivors  of 
those  retired  former  employees  on  the  an- 
nuity roll  on  October  1.  1956,  but  who  die 
after  sucli  date,  the  anntilty  Increase  cannot 
be  effective  before  the  commencing  date  of 
the  survivor  annuity. 

Section  3  (  b)  of  the  Hou.se  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  -survivor  annuities  provided 
by  section  2  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
widows  and  widowers  described  in  such  sec- 
tioji  2  would  have  the  commencing  date  of 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  or  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  application  for  tlie  annuity 
Is  received  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
whichever  date  shall  have  (Kcurred  later. 

Section  3  (a)  and  section  3  (b)  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  Identical  to  section 
3  (a)  and  section  3  (b)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, except   that   the  language  designating 


the  effective  date  la  simplified  to  read  August 
1.  1958.  consistently  with  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  annuity  Increases  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  House 
amendment  (that  la.  the  principal  annuity 
tncxeases  rather  than  the  stirvlvor  annuity 
Increases)  shall  terminate.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  section  5,  on 
April  30  of  any  year  following  a  calendar  year 
In  which  the  annuitant  earned  more  than 
$1,200  from  gainful  employment.  The  an- 
nuity Increases  would  be  resumed  under 
certain  conditions  If  It  were  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  $1,200  amount  was  not 
exceeded  during  the  appropriate  period. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  7  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  shall  be  made  a\allable  for 
payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  tlie  House  amendment 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of 
enactment  and  ending  with  the  last  day  of 
the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  on  which  the  first  payment  of  any  bene- 
fit (except  sec.  6  benefits)  provided  by  the 
House   amendment   Is   made. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Tom  MrmiiAT. 
Jameus  H    Morkison, 
James     C      Davis, 
Kdv.  ARD  H   Rees. 

RODrRT  J     CORBETT. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  provided  for 
increases  in  annuities  of  retired  Federal 
employees.  That  is,  those  who  were  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  of  20  i>er- 
cent  of  the  fir.st  $1,500  of  annuity  and 
10  percent  of  that  portion  over  $1,500. 
with  a  maximum  amount  of  increase  of 
$600.  The  same  formula  applied  to 
increa.se.s  to  those  drawing  survivor 
annuities. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Hou.<;e.  It  pro- 
vided for  10  iM?rcent  increa.ses  in  an- 
nuitie.s  and  had  a  restriction  which  pro- 
vided that  there  will  be  no  increase  In  a 
repular  annuity  which  would  carry  It 
over  $4,104  7  his  wa.s  the  same  provision 
or  restriction  as  was  contained  in  the  last 
legislation  providing  for  increases  in  an- 
nuities. There  was  also  a  restriction 
apain.st  any  of  the  increases  provided  in 
this  lepislation  applylnp  if  the  Individual 
had  income  from  gainful  employment 
exceeding  $1,200  a  year. 

The  conference  afrreement  u.ses  pretty 
much  the  formula  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  except  that  the  restriction  whereby 
there  will  be  no  increa.ses  carrying  repu- 
lar annuities  of  $4  104  is  eliminated,  and 
substituted  therefor  is  a  provision  where- 
by no  one  will  receive  an  increa.se  prreater 
than  $500  a  year.  The  provision  elimi- 
nating the  increase  fi-om  tho.^e  who  have 
gainful  employment  incomes  exceeding 
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$1,200  a  year  is  elim:nated  in  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

I  believe  that  this  covers  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Here  is  what  tht:  conference  agree- 
ment will  do: 

First,  it  provides  a  1 0  percent  lncrea.^e 
in  annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees 
and  their  survivors  who  did  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  amendments  made  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  in  1956. 
The  increases  are  elective  August  1, 
1958.  No  one  will  receive  an  increase 
greater  than  $500  a  \ear.  Survivors  of 
those  retired  employees  who  receive  in- 
creases in  their  annuities  on  August  1, 
1958.  will  receive  annuities  based  on  such 
retired  employees'  increased  annuities, 
but  not  an  additional  percentage.  The 
Increases  will  be  paic  from  the  retire- 
ment fund  through  tl.e  fiscal  year  1960. 
after  which  appropriations  must  be 
made  before  the  increases  can  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  conference  af  reement  provides 
survivor  annuities  for  each  unremarried 
widow  or  widower  of  a  F\?deral  employee 
or  retired  employee  who  had  10  years 
or  more  of  service  and  died  before  Febru- 
ary 29.  1948.  if  the  sui  vivor  was  married 
to  the  deceased  emplo>'ec  at  least  5  years 
Immediately  prior  to  death.  This  sur- 
vivor annuity  will  be  c  ne-half  of  the  an- 
nuity earned  by  the  decedent,  but  not 
more  than  $750  per  yerir. 

The  reason  for  th.s  particular  pro- 
vision Is  that  under  a  1948  amendment 
surviving  widows  of  employees  or  retirees 
who  died  on  or  after  February  29.  1948. 
were  granted  survivor  annuities,  but 
widows  of  employees  or  retirees  who  died 
before  that  date  we  -e  excluded  from 
Burvivor  benefits.  Tils  provision  will 
eliminate  the  discrimination  against  the 
latter  group.  Congress  has  been  receiv- 
ing many  requests  fiom  these  widows 
Raying  that  because  oJ  the  misfortune  of 
having  their  husbands  die  prior  to  the 
1948  date  they  sufTe:  ed  a  double  loss. 
Not  only  did  they  lose  their  husbands 
but.  also,  by  the  same  circumstance,  they 
were  denied  the  am  uities  granted  to 
those  whose  husbandi  lived  beyond  this 
cutoff  date. 

Tlie  conference  af  reement  contains 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
whereby  individuals  who  were  separated 
automatically  on  or  before  July  30.  1956. 
but  whose  .separation  would  not  have 
taken  effect  until  after  that  date  had 
they  been  permitted  to  use  their  accumu- 
lated or  accrued  annual  leave,  are  given 
the  option  of  benefits  under  the  1956  re- 
tirement act  or  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  recom:nendation  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  this  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult.  In  my 
Judgment,  raising  retirement  benefits 
based  uix)n  inadequacy  of  small  annui- 
ties to  meet  increased  living  co.sts  does 
not  square  with  the  fficts.  As  I  ixiinted 
out  when  this  legislation  was  before  the 
House  for  discussion,  and  I  emphasize 
again,  studies  made  by  our  committee 
show  that  those  receiving  the  smallest 
annuities  are  those  who  had  short  terms 
of  service  and  who.  in  turn,  constitute 
a  good  part  of  the  26  percent  of  all  an- 
nuitants who  are  drawing  social  security 


benefits  as  well  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuities.  The  average  Federal  civil 
service  annuitant  who  has  no  outside  in- 
come receives  $1,855  a  year.  With  this 
increase,  the  average  will  be  over  $2,000 
a  year — an  amount  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  for  which  millions 
of  employees  in  private  industry  pres- 
ently are  working  40  hours  a  week. 

This  conference  agreement  removes 
restrictions  contained  in  the  House  bill 
whereby  increases  would  not  be  given  to 
annuitants  who  have  earned  incomes  of 
over  $1,200  a  year.  Our  committee  sur- 
vey demonstrated  that  those  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  with  such  outside  incomes 
have  average  total  incomes,  including 
their  retirement,  of  $5,254  a  year,  I  men- 
tion these  things  that  I  believe  to  be  im- 
portant matters  to  consider  in  the  future 
because,  as  a  result  of  the  action  we  are 
taking  here,  we  are  increasing  by  $521 
million  the  deficit  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund.  Total  potential  obliga- 
tions of  the  fund  already  exceed  assets  of 
the  fund  by  $19  billion.  This  is  an  un- 
funded liability  representing  a  deficit  in 
the  fund. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  ai  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  conference  agreement  provides  for 
a  10-percent  increase  in  annuities  for 
those  who  retired  from  Government 
service  prior  to  October  1,  1956.  It  also 
provides  for  an  increase  of  10  percent 
for  the  survivors  of  annuitants. 

Increases  in  annuities  of  former  em- 
ployees are  limited  to  $500  a  year,  and 
increases  to  survivors  are  limited  to  $250 
a  year. 

The  Increase  of  10  percent  is  in  line 
with  increases  in  salaries  approved  by 
the  House  for  those  presently  employed 
in  Government  service.  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  effective  October 
1,  1956.  substantial  increases  in  retire- 
ment benefits  for  active  employees  were 
approved  by  Congress. 

One  of  the  important  benefits  of  this 
legislation  is  an  amendment  granting 
annuities  to  surviving  widows  of  an- 
nuitants and  employees  who  died  prior 
to  February  29.  1948.  Each  will  receive 
an  annuity  equal  to  one-half  of  the  an- 
nuity to  which  her  former  spouse  was 
entitled,  but  not  more  than  $750  a  year. 
Incidentally,  this  amendment  is  one  I 
sponsored  during  several  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  which  our  committee  reported 
in  this  bill  and  approved  by  the  House. 
It  is  estimated  20,000  widows  of  deceased 
Federal  employees  will  benefit  by  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  fair  conference 
agreement,  arrived  at  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  believe  it  can  be  approved 
by  the  President.  It  will  give  330,000  re- 
tired F^eral  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors needed  increases  in  their  annui- 
ties beginning  with  the  month  of  August, 
this  year. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
72. 

This  measure  will  give  a  much -de- 
served increase  in  the  annuities  of  retired 
Federal  Civil  Service  employees.  These 
retired  civilian  employees  have  been 
squeezed  by  a  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
living,  and  this  annuity  increase  is  very 
badly  needed. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  aLso 
provides  that  payments  shall  be  made  to 
widows  of  those  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees who  retired  prior  to  1948.  These 
widows  should  certainly  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  widows 
and  employees  who  retired  after  that 
date.  Our  Federal  civilian  employees 
have  contributed  their  time  and  their 
efforts  to  conduct  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  their  many  years 
of  service.  We  should  not  and  must  not 
forget  them  when  they  have  retired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  favor  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide inc  eases  in  the  annuities  of  retired 
civil  service  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  more 
than  7  percent  since  enactment  of  the 
last  annuity  increase  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
Rising  prices  have  reduced  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  those  living  on  fixed  incomes 
and  have  caused  severe  economic  hard- 
ships to  many  civil  service  retirees,  sur- 
viving spouses  and  dependent  children. 
They  are  more  than  entitled  to  the  in- 
creases provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Many  of  us  would  have  preferred  a 
larger  percentage  increase.  The  aver- 
age age  of  ciyil  service  retirees  is  67, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
supplement  their  annuities  by  private 
employment,  especially  in  these  times  of 
heavy  unemployment.  Moreover,  it  is 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  annui- 
tants receive  less  than  $100  a  month  and 
the  average  survivor  annuity  is  only  $50 
a  month.  While  the  10  percent  increase 
provided  for  in  this  bill  will  cover  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  will  do 
little  to  raise  the  overall  standard  of 
living  for  these  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
measure  finally  provides  for  annuities  for 
the  so-called  "forgotten  widows"  of 
government  employees  who  died  prior  to 
February  29,  1948  and  had  10  years  of 
creditable  service.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
conference  rep>ort  as  the  best  obtainable 
increase  possible  at  this  time.  This 
measure  is  an  important  step  forward  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  retired 
civil  servants  who  have  devoted  a  life- 
time of  service  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  rejxDrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
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their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  con-  what  they  are  entitled  to,  starting  a  week  so  that  the  people  can  see  just  what  the 

ference  report.  from  next  Thursday.     If  we  pass  this  truth  is  about  conditions.    These  are  the 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  appropriation,  it  will  then  be  up  to  the  tables  which  I  said  I  would  insert: 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  States  to  ratify  their  agreements  with  Receipts 

Tennessee?  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  withholding  tax  on  in- 

There  was  no  objection.  This  resolution  calls  for  an  appropria-  come; 

^_^_^^_^.^  tion  of  $665  7  million,  of  which  $640  mil-         1957 »24, 126  075, 183  99 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  "°^  ^^^  ,^^    ^^    payment    of    benefits^  1958                        „         25,068.990.450.99 

$25.1    million    for    State    admini.strative  oociai    security    vax   re- 
Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  expenses  and  $600,000  for  administrative  ,n^*''^**-                              «  o-o  ,01  n,,  00 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit-  e.xpen.ses  of  the  Department  of  Labor.             |q^„ „  nf-  111.-  TT^  H 

tee  on  Machinery  and  Manpower  of  the  now.  all  States,  we  are  .sure,  will  ac-  unemDToVment""insuV-                 '"o. '»".-«) 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  per-  ^ept  the  e.xtension  of   the  basic  asree-  ance  from    K   of    I 

mitted  to  sit  dunns  general  debate  on  ments  with  the  Depaitment  of  Labor  for  percent  tax: 

the   Reciprocal   Trade   Agreements   E.x-  payment    of    unemployment    compeiu-a-         1958. 336.  487.  984  1 1 

tension  Act  today  and  tomorrow.  ^^^^^   f^^   Federal   workers    and   Korean         1957 328,721,123.73 

The   SPEAKER.    I.s    there    objection  veterans  becau.se  this  cost  will  be  borne  Deposits    by    states    in 

to   the  request  of   the  gentleman   from  ^y    the    Federal    Government.      If    all  unemploymeui  trust 

Arkansas?  States  participate  in  the  entire  program  iQr,o°   '                               ,  rco  nsi  «-i  m 

There  was  no  objection.  provided  for  by  the  act,  the  estimate  is  igs?::"::::":::::::       i",  see!  324,' 55!  02 

"^ that    2,650.000    will    be    eligible    to    file  Railroad  retirement  tax: 

TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM-  claims    under    this    proirram.      The   De-         1958. 532.352.605.77 

PENSATION  ACT  OF  1958  partment   of   Labor   estimates   they   will         19^7 568.  I38. 629. 46 

Tk/f^  -p-^z-AD^v      Tv/r-  c^^ob-r...   Trn^vo  bc  eligible  for  bcncflts  for  an  avcraRC  of  Disbursements 

thfttLnoui    resolve    f^^^^^^^^  8'.    weeks.      It    is    not    known    yet    how  Ra„road  retlremer^t  pny- 

Uiat   the   House   resolve   itseii    mto   tne  many  States  are  going  to  participate;  it  ments: 

Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^^  on  the  committee  felt,         1958.... tcea  r«7.  36o  16 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  ^            than  take  a  chance  on  not  having         1967. 62.s,  899.  673  9« 

of  the  jomt  resolution    H.  J.  Res,  624)  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^           ^u  ^f  ^^^,^  ^^o  Federnl  old  age  ar>d  .ur- 

making  additional  supplemental  appro-  J  >  vuors  uu,t  fund: 

priations   for   the  Department  of  Labor  j,.,,  -jT        .    esoeciallv  since    under  the         ^^^^ 7,286,565  17146 

for  carrying   into   effect   the  provisions  :„      ,^1  "i-l^Hw^f^  If  fn^^                             '»5'^- 5.980,878.461.40 

of  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com-  ^**'  ^*^^  expenditure  of  these  funds  is  to  unemployment  disburse- 

sent  that  general  debate  be  limited  to  ^tr  Vat^t;-!?      iv^r    r-v-.airr^an    t  vi^ih  ^'"^     fOGARTY      Mr.     Chairman,    I 

20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di-  mvself  such  tVme  as  I  mav  Sre  ^'^^^  "°  ^"'"^^"  requests  for  time, 

vided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  '"^Mr    ch!4riTn    I  do  iLrShe^e  any  ^he  CHAIRMAN.     Does   the  gentle- 

''T"S''%"pFAKVR''-7''t^elrnbfeSfon  su^hamSuras  $665  miUion,  which  '"s  "lan  from  New  York  have  any  further 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  ^^  ^^^  ^v  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requests  for  time' 

to   the   request   of   Uie   gentleman   from  ^^d^ipproved  by  the  committee,  is  going  Mr.  TABER.     No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Rliode  Island?  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^   .^  ^^^^^^^   j^^.   ^^v   con-  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 

-tJ!  Qo^AK^i^    %>!°  „„ncfi«».  ie  ^r.  tributiOH  or  advancement  by  the  Federal  the  joint  resolution  for  araendmeiU. 

iJ^LZl^^..  \\'  S"  'c°n"t,S„a°^  Oovor„m.nt  to  the  Sutes  tor  unemploy-  T>,c  Clerk  read  as  follow.: 

from  Rhode  Island  ment  insurance.  Resolved,   etc  .   That    the    following    sums 

ThP  mntinn   un<:  nfrrppH  tn  ^    ^^^^    looked    over    the    receipts    and  "re   appropriated,   out  of   any   money   In   the 

Arrnrdinllv    the  Hru.e  resolved  It.elf  disbUl'Sements   of    the    Federal   Govern-  Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    for 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  ItSeil  rnnnprtlnn    ^,r^ri  T  finH  that  ^^^  Department   of   Labor   for   carrying    Into 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  "^t^St"/'"^^'""/]^^"""'  t  ,1.^  ^  ^'^^^^   ^^«  provisions   of  the   Temporary  Un- 

on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  even  in  the  month  of  May  this  year  the  employment    Compensation     Act     of     1958. 

sideration    of    Hou.se    Joint    Resolution  withholding    tax    upon   income    of   em-  namely: 

624  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  Ploye^s  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  DEPARTMrNx  or  uibo« 

chair  ^'^^^t.      For  the  whole  11  months  it  is  $943  Bureau  of  Employment  Securitv 

The   Clerk  read   the   title   of   the   joint  "l'>Ji°"  '^1^°^^  il^^^^'■»      ^°\}:^^^  "^""'\^  Temporary  Unemplovment  Compensation 

rp^niiitinn  "f  May  alone,  the  latest  month  reported,  _,             ".       .   .      '      ^  .».            .  , 

resolution.                                                                            .       ■;     .                                                  •:  Por  carrvlne  Into  efTect  the  provisions  of 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  ^^  is  $47  million  larger.    The  receipts  on  ^,^^  Temporary   unempinvmmt  compensa- 

ing  of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed  account  of  social-security  tax  are  $860  tion  Act  of  1958.  $66G.70o.ooo.  of  which  (a) 

vvith.  million  larger.     The  only  smaller  item  is  $640,000,000  shall   be   lor   payment   of   tem- 

l^^r     FKDOARTY.      Mr.    Chairman     I  'he  tax  for  the  railroad  retirement  trust  porury     unemployment     compensation     to 

yield  rnyself  3  "miriutes                              '  fund,  which  has  dropped  ofT  to  the  tune  cialm.inta   aa   authorised    by    title    i    of   the 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.s  the  appropria-  of  $36  million.  The  States"  deposit^s  on  J^7P"7/y  .  JL^SToITS  .ZmZ'lZ 
tion  for  the  Temporary  UnemDlovment  account  of  unemployment  security  taxes  ^ct  of  1958.  (b»  $25,100  000  shall  be  for  the 
iiuii  lur  tJie  itiiipurciry  ciiitiiipioy  meiiL  h^jro  Hr/^n,rv.oH  ,^fT  en  »>iiin«r,  Renernl  administration  of  the  temporary  un- 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  that  we  have  have  dropped  off  $8  million.  employment  comjx^nsatlon  program  by  the 
Just  enacted  into  law.  The  law  was  It  is  true  that  the  disbursements  of  all  states.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  virgin  islands: 
signed  by  the  President  on  last  Wcdnes-  these  funds  have  gone  up  and  the  unem-  and  (o  $600,000  shall  be  for  expenses  neces- 
day.  We  received  the  request  for  funds  Ployment  insurance  has  gone  up  $1,263.-  -sary  for  the  general  administration  by  the 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Our  subcom-  000  000.  The  social-security  trust  funds  Department  of  Labor  of  the  temporary 
mittee  met  on  Thursday  held  hearings  payments  have  gone  up  $1,306,000,000.  unemployment  compensation  program.  In- 
With  Department  of  Labor  officials,  and  I  insert  herewith  a  table  showing  the  o'^h^acT  of'Tu;'srrr9'4Tr5  u'  TcTsa? 
approved  the  request.  The  full  Commit-  receipts  and  the  disbursements  of  the  ,not  to  exceed  $10.0001,  reimbursement  to 
tee  on  Appropriations  met  this  morning  major  items.  Frankly,  these  tables  show  the  States  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
and  approved  the  full  request,  as  recom-  that  the  unemployment  picture  is  not  as  of  state  employees  temporarily  aasigned  or 
mended  by  the  subcommittee.  Benefits  great  as  it  has  been  talked  up,  and  it  is  detailed  to  duty  with  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
are  to  be  paid  under  this  act,  starting  on  also  true  that  the  wages  paid  out  must  "^'"'^^  Security,  and  direct  payment*  for 
June  19,  which  Is  1  week  from  next  have  gone  up  even  in  the  last  quarter  of  ^^^""'^^  cxpcn.scs,  transportation  of  house- 
Thursday,  and  that  is  why  the  Commit-  the  year  to  have  the  receipts  on  account  '^"l'*  g^^ocis  nnd  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
tee  on  Appropriation^  has  tried  to  expe-  of  ta.xes  and  social  security  holding  up  f^Z^^  Tn 'l^e^^tlt^T^atTat JTthorl^'id' 
dite  this  appropriation  bill  so  that  we  as  well  as  they  are.  by  law  fur  Federal  employees:  ProvuUd. 
would  not  Interfere  In  any  respect  with  However,  I  shall  not  offer  any  motions.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
those  who  are  out  of  work  being  paid  I  am  Just  going  to  present  this  picture  from  the  date  of  euactmeut  of  the  Tem- 
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pornry  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1968.  and  any  obligHtions  Incurred  between 
such  dale  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  are  hereby  ratified  and  conllrmed 
If  otherwise  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  appropriation:  PToridcd  fvr- 
ther.  That  this  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  unUl  April  30.  1950. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cITered  by  Mr.  Laird:  On  page 
3,  line  5.  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  '•:  Prorfdcd  Jurthcr.  That  not- 
wlth.'itandlng  any  provlelons  of  Inw  to  the 
contrary,  no  part  of  any  funds  npproprlnted 
by  this  act  and  exj>ended  for  administrative 
coEta  In  the  payment  of  benefits  pur- uant  to 
the  Temporary  L/'nempk>ymeiit  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  persons  who  exhausted 
their  rights  to  benefit*  under  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended,  or  title 
IV  of  the  Veternn.s'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  19'S2  as  amended,  shall  be  Included 
In  any  computatUns  required  under  section 
104  (a)  of  snld  Temporary  Unenip'oyment 
Compeiisatlon  Act  of  1958." 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarifies  section  104  'a>  of 
Temporary  ITnemployment  Compen.sa- 
tion  Act  of  19.58  It  is  quite  clear  from 
reading  this  act  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  May  28,  1958.  that  the  States 
would  be  required  to  repay  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  administrative  costs  for 
paying  benefius  to  unemployed  under  the 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
program  for  veterans  and  under  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employee  exhaustees. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  .some  law- 
yers in  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
interpreted  section  104  <a)  of  the  new 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  as 
meaning  that  any  Stat<?  not  complying 
with  the  new  Federal  law  will  find  them- 
selves paying  the  administrative  costs 
for  Crovernment  employees  and  veterans 
presently  administered  through  State 
systems  if  the  State  comes  up  with  a 
plan  of  its  own.  This  amendment  is  of- 
fered to  resolve  beyond  any  doubt  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  recovery  for  administrative 
costs  from  any  Slate  in  connection  with 
these  two  Federal  programs.  During  the 
past  3  days  I  have  contacted  as  many 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  possible.  They  are  in 
agreement  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  I.sland   I  Mr.  FocahtyI. 

Mr.  POGAHIY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clears  up  a  technical  matter 
in  the  basic  act  that  was  not  recognized 
as  being  needed  until  after  the  sub- 
commitl<?e  acted  on  this  resolution.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  LmrdJ  for  having  discovered  this 
in  tune  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  all  merwbers  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  meeting  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  this  morning 
and  it  was  agreed  that  this  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee accepts  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  joint  resolution  back  to 
the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  joint  resolu- 
tion as  amended  do  pass. 

1  he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomp.:on  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  joint  resolution  <H.  J. 
Res.  6211  making  additional  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temporarj-  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
Hou.se  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  tliat  the  joint  resolution 
as  amended  uo  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  que.'^tion  is  ordered. 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

1  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH.  R.  125911  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Piesident  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.  R.  12591,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNc  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reed] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  J. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  we  are  be- 
ginning today  and  the  decisions  that  the 
House  will  make  after  the  completion  of 
this  debate  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. What  the  House  decides  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  will  have  the 


most  profound  effects  for  many  years  to 
come.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
decision  on  this,  the  11th  extension  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation,  will  be 
the  most  crucial  one  ever  taken  in  the 
24-year  life  of  that  program.  On  it  will 
liinge,  in  important  degree,  the  future 
course  of  United  States  foreign  trade. 
Our  domestic  economy  and  our  o»ti  for- 
eign relations  are  therefore  vitally  in- 
volved. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  what  we 
will  do  here.  I  am  pleased  that  the  rule 
under  which  we  are  working  does  not 
offer  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition, 
but  rather  gives  each  Member  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  what  kind  of  trade  and 
tariff  policy  the  United  States  should 
have  in  the  years  ahead.  Our  choice  is 
between  the  committee  bill.  H.  R.  12591, 
which  has  the  complete  support  of  the 
administration,  and  the  substitute  bill, 
H.  R.  12676,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  These  two  bills  are 
basically  different.  They  represent  dia- 
metrically opposite  points  of  view  with 
respect  to  trade  policy.  The  conse- 
quences of  each  would  be  widely  di- 
vergent. The  committee  biU  is  an  ef- 
fective and  important  step  forward  for 
reciprocal  trade.  The  substitute  bill 
would  mean  a  sharp  and  abrupt  reversal 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  that 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
trade  agreements  system  that  has  been 
built  up  over  the  24  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  far  worse  than  no  extension 
at  all. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
choice  the  House  will  make.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  understand  clearly  what 
each  bill  provides  and  what  results 
would  flow  from  the  enactment  of  each. 
We  must,  therefore,  level  on  this  con- 
troversy to  our  maximum  abilities  in 
order  to  avoid  a  mistake  that  can  be 
most  serious  to  our  future  and  which 
can  occur  through  lack  of  understand- 
ing. 

As  the  House  knows,  on  January  30  of 
this  year  I  introduced  H.  R.  10368  em- 
bodying the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  at  his  request.  The 
committee  held  6  weeks  of  public  hear- 
ings in  February  and  March.  Upon 
completion  of  the  public  hearings,  the 
committee  held  executive  sessions  from 
April  23  to  May  21.  We  examined  crit- 
ically the  existing  legislation  and  its  ad- 
ministration; we  studied  carefully  all  the 
amendments  that  had  been  recom- 
mended, both  in  the  public  hearings  as 
well  as  in  executive  session.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say,  and  I  trust  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  bear  me  out.  that  the  con- 
sideration that  the  committee  gave  to 
the  legislat'on  this  year  was  more  ex- 
haustive and  intensive  than  the  consid- 
eration that  it  has  ever  given  this  legis- 
lation since  1934. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  11  amendments  to  the  bill 
as  introduced  and  I  introduced  a  clean 
bill.  H.  R.  12691.  On  May  21  the  com- 
mittee ordered  this  bill  reported  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  7. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  committee 
bill  has  the  complete  approval  of  the 
administration.  We  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  administration  and  the 
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leadership  of  both  sldea  of  the  aisle  In 
this  work.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  that  re- 
lating* to  Congressional  review  of  escape 
clause  cases,  was  worked  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  committee  exercised  such  care  in 
its  study  for  several  reasons.  We  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
legislation  we  were  to  report  would  have 
an  important  bearing  on  our  domestic 
economy  and  on  the  many  .segments  of 
our  economy  that  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly involved,  both  beneficially  as  well 
as  in  some  instances  adversely,  by  for- 
eign trade.  We  were  also  keenly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  whatever  action  this 
Congress  took  this  year  with  respect  to 
reciprocal  trade  would  have  very  pro- 
found effects  on  the  world  at  large,  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  exe- 
cute successfully  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Free  World. 
The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram has  become  the  symbol  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Congress  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  influence  on  the  future  course 
of  United  States  foreign  relations.  We 
were  therefore  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
whatever  decisions  or  recommendations 
our  committee  made.  We  approached 
the  subject  with  an  open  mind.  Indeed, 
many  of  us  have  had  serious  questions 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  program 
has  been  administered  in  recent  years. 
We  sought,  therefore,  to  accomplish  two 
purposes.  First,  to  have  a  meaningful 
and  effective  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  a.greements  program  that  would 
serve  well  our  country's  needs,  and  .sec- 
ondly, to  so  perfect  the  admini.stration 
of  the  program  as  to  make  it  effective, 
but  to  do  so  within  the  framework  of. 
and  consistent  with,  the  principles  of 
the  program  itself. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  continuation — 
an  effective  continuation — of  the  trade 
agreements  program  is  widely  supported 
by  the  public  at  large.  In  the  testi- 
mony that  the  committee  received  in 
public  hearings  there  were  substantially 
more  people,  representative  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  virtually  all 
walks  of  life,  who  supported  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  with  adequate  authority 
than  tliosc  who  were  opposed  to  such  a 
program.  In  some  respects  this  was 
very  curious,  for  when  the  committee 
hearings  began  in  February  the  pre- 
vailing appraisal  was  that  there  was  in- 
creased opposition  to  reciprocal  trade. 
Yet,  for  the  first  time  within  my  mem- 
ory, the  proponents  of  the  program  out- 
numbered the  opponents  in  the  public 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is 
the  case.  First,  our  own  economy  has 
in  increasing  degree  become  dependent 
on  high  and  expanding  levels  of  world 
trade.  Our  extraordinary  productivity 
is  reflected  in  the  phenomenal  expan- 
sion of  our  capacity  to  produce  goods 
and  services.  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  are  a  surplus  economy  that  re- 
quires world  markets,  and  growing 
world  markets. 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  who  have 
contended  that  because  of  the  economic 
recession  that  we  are  presently  experi- 
encing that  this  would  be  a  bad  time 
to  take  any  action  that  would  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  that 
rather  than  to  act  to  expand  world  trade 
it  would  be  far  better  to  restrict  im- 
ports and  hence,  of  course,  to  restrict 
exports.  I  have  studied  the  matter  care- 
fully and  have  come  to  the  conclu-sion 
that  balanced  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  clearly  adds  to  our  total  level  of 
domestic  production  and  employment. 
We  would  be  poor  students  of  history  if 
we  did  not  recall  that  in  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression  in  1930  the  United 
States  enacted  the  most  protective  tariff 
ever  in  our  history.  The  results  of  that 
action  were  to  aggravate  the  economic 
depression  that  we  were  experiencing. 
This  would  be  the  con.sequcnce  of  any 
similar  action  today.  Enactment  of  the 
substitute  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  could  be  compared 
accurately  in  the  circumstances  of  today 
with  enactment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  in  1930.  We  realize  that  in  the  re- 
cession of  1953-54  and  in  the  earlier 
recession  of  1949.  the  maintenance  of 
our  exports,  and  indeed  their  increase, 
were  important  factors  in  maintaining 
and  stimulating  domestic  production  and 
employment  that  was  so  sorely  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  recession  we  are 
experiencing  today,  its  impact  has  been 
peculiarly  severe  in  the  capital  goods  and 
consumers  durables  industries.  These 
are  the  industries  typically  that  rely  on 
the  export  markets  to  absorb  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  their  production.  To 
take  a  retrogiessive  step  today  with  re- 
spect to  our  forei'r:n  trade  policy  could 
have  only  adverse  effects  on  our  domestic 
economy.  Thus,  for  reasons  of  stimulat- 
ing demand  at  home  and  for  reasons  of 
maintaining  the  progress  in  expanding 
world  trade  to  which  our  domestic  growth 
is  to  so  important  a  degree  geared,  we 
must  have  an  effective  continuation  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  demands  extension  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  program  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  consistent  with  the  traditions 
of  that  program.  We  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  our  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy is  such  that  whatever  acts  we  take 
will  have  magnified  effects  on  the  econ- 
omies of  many  of  the  Free-World  na- 
tions. If  we  note  that  the  United  States 
with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  7  percent  of  its  land  area, 
nonetheless  accounts  for  40  percent  of 
the  world's  production,  we  will  perceive 
the  dimensions  of  that  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring. Although  we  are  relatively  self- 
sufficient  in  a  purely  economic  sense,  we 
are  clearly  not  self-sufficient  in  a  politi- 
cal and  military  sense.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  these  alliances  and  the.se  ar- 
rangements in  the  world  that  are  so  es- 
sential to  our  own  security,  particularly 
in  this  new  age  of  thermonuclear  war- 
fare, we  must  give  careful  regard  to  the 
implications  of  our  actions  for  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Free  World. 
Trade,  for  many  countries,  is  the  very  life 


blood  of  their  economic  system.  For 
them  the  expansion  of  trade  is  essential, 
and  their  trade  with  the  United  States 
in  particular,  is  of  critical  Importance. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  dollar  short- 
age, but  whether  you  call  it  a  dollar 
shortage  or  not.  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  in  1957.  the  United  States  exported 
$19.5  billion  worth  of  commercial,  non- 
military  goods,  whereas  we  imported 
only  $13  billion  worth  of  goods.  Thus 
we  were  still  shipping  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  over  $6  billion  more  worth  of  mer- 
chandise than  we  were  importing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  margin  of 
financial  strength  of  a  great  many  of  the 
major  trading  countries  of  the  world  is 
so  slim  that  any  retrogressive  step  by  us 
would  certainly  prejudice  our  exports  to 
them,  and  would  thas  reduce  the  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth  in  their  own 
countries  because  of  their  inability  to  fi- 
nance purchases  from  us  tlirough  sales 
to  us. 

Two  factors  In  particular  have  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  last  year  or  two  which 
have  special  significance  for  us. 

The  first  is  the  Communist  bloc  of- 
fensive against  the  Free  World  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  aid.    This  economic  of- 
fensive is  no  myth.     It  is  not  the  fiument 
of  someone  s  imagination.     It  is  a  harsh 
reality.     At  the  end  of  last  month,   12 
Soviet  bloc  countries  met  together  in  a 
conference  at  Moscow,  and  tlicy  agreed 
to  inte'^jrate   their  economies  and   pur- 
sue   joint    economic    policies.     And    for 
what  purpose?     Principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  their  efforts  in  making 
an  economic  drive,  a  trade-aid  offensive 
against  the  Free  World.    Only  a  few  days 
ago.  Premier  Khrushchev  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  encouraging,  or  attempt- 
ing to  encourage,  the  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.     These  blandishments  seem   in- 
nocent and  attractive  on  the  surface,  but 
they  are  as  innocent  as  the  invitation  of 
the  spider  to  the  fly.    It  is  clear  that  un- 
less the  Free  World  can  trade  among  It- 
self   and    unless   such    trade   offers   the 
prospect   for  growth   and   expansion   in 
keeping  with  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
ductive   capacities    of    the    Free    World 
economies,  then  the  Soviet  bloc  will  come 
in  and  take  up  the  slack.    Nothing  dra- 
matic will   happen,  but  we  will  see  a  ' 
progressive   deterioration    in   the   fabric 
of  the  Free  World  economy,  and  as  this 
deterioration    takes    place,    you    can    be 
sure  the  Communists  will  exploit  it  to  the 
hilt.     "What  can  we  do  to  counter  the 
Soviet     offensive?"     we     ask     our.selves. 
Surely  the  weapons  we  have  are  limited 
in  this  field.    We  do  not  engage  in  state 
trading.    We  practice  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  free  enterpri.se.     The  estab- 
lished and  accepted   instrument  of  our 
policy  in  this  field  is  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements   program.      It   may   not   be 
suflflcient  by  itself,  but  surely  not  to  use 
it   to    best   advantage   would    be   simple 
abandonment  of  one  of  our  important 
weapons.     The  substitute  bill  would  re- 
sult in  a  wanton  abandonment  of  this 
cold-war  weapon. 

As  we  surveyed  the  situation,  we  found 
that  one  of  the  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
indeed  the  most  Important  to  us  In  terms 
of  our  structure  of  alliances  and  In  terms 
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of  our  historical  attachments.  Is  West- 
em  Euroc>e.  Europe  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  our  trade.  American  trade  with 
Western  Europe  has  been  expanding 
faster  than  with  any  other  pai't  of  the 
world  and  accounts  for  about  a  quarter 
of  our  total  exports.  The  economy  of 
Western  Europe,  with  the  help  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
recovery  from  the  destruction  of  World 
War  II.  Our  tariff  policy  is  of  special 
significance  to  Western  Europe  and.  in 
turn,  the  tariff  ixtlicies  and  trade  policies 
of  Western  Europe  are  of  special  impor- 
tance to  us. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  situation  of  these 
Western  European  countries  m  consider- 
ing our  tariff  policy.  It  is  in  this  area 
of  trade  that  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram and  it.s  extension  offers  especially 
important  prospects  that  will  be  as  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  Europe  as  to  our- 
selves. Here  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
development  and  establishment  of  a 
common  market  among  six  countries  of 
contmental  Europe,  namely,  France. 
Germany.  Italy.  Belgium.  Holland,  and 
Luxembourg.  And.  in  addition,  the  pros- 
pective development  of  a  free  trade  area, 
including  such  countries  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Scandinavian  countries.  Switz- 
erland, and  Austria.  The  development 
of  this  common  market,  and  the  pros- 
pective development  of  the  free  trade 
area  is  important  for  a  great  many  rea- 
sons to  the  United  States.  For  one.  it 
represents  a  culmination  of  the  efforts 
begun  luider  the  Marshall  plan  a  decade 
ago  to  develop  a  mass  maiket  and  inte- 
grated economy  in  Western  Europe.  On 
January  1  of  this  year  this  common 
market  treaty  came  into  effect.  Over  a 
period  of  12  to  15  years,  by  progressive 
elimination  of  all  restrictions  on  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  six  countries, 
there  will  come  into  being  a  common 
market  similar  to  th.it  which  we  have 
among  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  These 
six  countries  will  work  out  a  common 
tariff  on  goods  cominj;  in  from  the  out- 
ride world — there  will  thus  be  free  trade 
within  the  common  market,  and  a  single 
tariff  on  the  outside.  For  many  reasons, 
both  economic  and  political,  it  is  very 
much  to  oui'  interesth  to  see  to  it  that 
this  common  market  lias  a  liberal  orien- 
tation toward  trade  from  Uie  United 
States.  For  one,  we  export  $3  billion 
worth  of  goods  to  the  Jix  countries  alone. 
and  if  the  free  trade  area  were  taken 
into  consideration,  our  total  exports  to 
these  countries  would  amount  to  almost 
$5  billion,  that  is  almost  a  quarter  of  our 
total  export  trade.  Producers  within 
this  free  trade  area  \.ould  have  a  pro- 
nounced advantage  because  they  will 
have  no  tariffs  to  face  on  their  trade 
within  the  common  maiket.  Producers 
on  the  outside  will  l.ave  to  jump  the 
hurdle  of  the  common  tariff,  which  is 
the  average  of  the  existing  tariffs,  be- 
fore they  can  enter  into  the  market. 
From  a  purely  econonic  point  of  view, 
given  the  fact  that  V/cstern  Europe  is 
likely  to  continue  to  b(  our  fastest  grow- 
ing market  for  our  exports,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  be  able  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market  so 
as  to  effect  a  reducticn  in  this  average 


tariff  that  will  be  established.  Prom  a 
political  point  of  view  also,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  European  countries  should 
not  become  a  high  tariff  protectionist 
bloc  within  the  Free  World.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  then  the  division  of  NATO 
would  soon  follow,  and  the  very  core  and 
keystone  of  our  system  of  alliances  would 
be  threatened. 

Thus  at  the  very  basis  of  our  thinking 
about  the  present  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  so  extending  the  pro- 
gram that  trade  agreements  can  be  made 
with  the  common  market  in  Europe, 
and  with  the  free  trade  area  countries, 
agreements  that  will  be  effective  in  as- 
surmg  to  our  export  .rs  an  increasing 
share  of  expanduig  world  markets  and 
in  maintaining  the  close  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
these  vital  countiies.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  5 -year  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  the  authority 
to  the  President  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  common-market  countries. 

When  I  first  began  to  study  this  mat- 
ter, I  had  reservations  with  resj^ect  to 
the  5 -year  term  of  the  extension.  I 
recognized  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  program  has  it  been  extended  for 
a  period  of  more  than  3  years.  Yet  it 
became  clear  that  to  extend  it  only  to 
3  years  would  not  permit  the  President 
to  do  the  essential  job  that  has  to  be 
done  with  this  authority.  The  time- 
table of  the  common  market  was  such 
that  a  3 -year  extension  would  render 
uncertain  the  future  authority  of  the 
President  just  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
in  which  he  would  be  negotiating  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market. 
A  4-year  extension  would  be  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  time  necessary  to  complete  such 
a  negotiation.  A  5-year  period  permits 
just  that  margin  of  safety  which  makes 
it  possible  under  the  present  timetable, 
and  allowing  for  some  slack  in  that  time- 
table, to  consimimate  an  effective  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market. 
In  order  to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  a 
5-year  extension  is  absolutely  essentiaL 

It  was  also  necessary  to  give  the 
President  sufficient  authority  so  that  a 
trade  agreement  can  be  negotiated  and 
placed  in  effect.  Under  the  committee 
bill  there  are  three  alternatives  which 
the  President  may  use.  All  of  these 
alternatives  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  the  F>eril  point  procedure  which  the 
committee  itself  amended.  That  is.  the 
existing  safeguards  will  remain  and  will 
be  strengthened  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  authority  to  reduce  tariffs,  as  I 
have  indicated,  will  involve  the  use  of 
one  of  three  i>ermitted  alternatives. 
First  a  reduction  by  25  percent;  second, 
a  reduction  by  2  percentage  points;  and 
finally,  the  third  alternative,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  authority  contained 
in  the  1955  extension  act.  namely  the 
authority  to  reduce  to  a  rate  of  50  per- 
cent ad  valorem  any  rate  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem.  Any  reductions 
brought  into  effect  under  any  of  these 
alternatives  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
effect  in  stages,  that  is,  the  ccwnmittee 
recommends  continuation  of  the  provi- 


sion of  the  1955  extension  which  re- 
quires the  gradual  staging  of  any  reduc- 
tions brought  into  effect  imder  a  trade 
agreement  made  by  this  authority.  The 
three  alternatives  are  designed  to  limit 
the  President's  authority  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  adequate  author- 
ity. The  three  alternatives  make  it 
possible  to  confine  the  reduction  au- 
thority in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  each 
alternative  to  different  ranges  of  the 
United  States  tariff.  Thus,  for  tariffs 
in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  the 
third  alternative  would  apply.  For 
tariffs  between  the  rate  of  8  percent  ad 
valorem  and  50  percent  ad  valorem,  the 
first  alternative — that  is,  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  25  percent — would  apply. 
And  for  rates  of  duty  less  than  8  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  the  second  alterna- 
tive— that  is,  reduction  by  2  percentage 
points — would  apply.  It  was  felt  that 
such  a  breakdown  into  alternatives 
would  be  more  sensible  than  giving  a 
blanket  authority  of  a  larger  amount 
that  could  be  used  with  respect  to  any 
tariff  rates  at  all. 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill.  These  are  the  pro- 
visions that  make  for  a  realistic  and 
effective  continuation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program^,  consistent  with 
basic  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
program.  They  constitute  a  minimum 
required  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and 
the  needs  of  this  hour. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  for  no  ac- 
tual extension  of  the  program  and  cer- 
tainly for  no  additional  authority  that 
can  be  used.  It  ostensibly  involves  a 
2-year  extension.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
that.  The  2 -year  extension  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cynical  tactic  designed  to 
give  the  outward  appearance  of  extend- 
ing the  program  whereas,  in  actual  fact, 
the  program  would  be  converted  into  a 
vehicle  for  extreme  protectionism. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  my 
remarks,  the  committee  was  very  much 
concerned,  and  gave  close  attention  to 
I>erfecting  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  so  modifying  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  that  better  assurance 
would  be  given  that  the  safeguarding 
provisions  would  be  effective  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  was  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  should  be  imple- 
mented. We  sought  to  make  such  per- 
fecting amendments  in  a  manner  which 
was  consistent  with  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  We  were  determined 
not  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  from  one  that 
sought  the  expansion  of  trade  to  one 
that  would  inevitably  result  in  the  con- 
traction of  trade.  The  amendments 
that  the  committee  bill  offers  to  existing 
legislation  I  think  are  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  will  be  of  very  substantial 
benefit  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  one  that  has  been  most  promi- 
nently discussed  is  the  amendment  to 
the  escape  clause  procedure  whereby,  if 
the  President  rejects  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommendation, 
the  Congress  can,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requiring  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
voting  in  each  House  and  within  a  60- 
day  period,   put  into  effect  the  Tariff 
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Commission's  recommendations.  The 
committee  bill  provides  that  such  a  con- 
current resolution  will  enjoy  a  highly 
privileged  status  so  that  consideration 
by  the  House  can  be  brought  to  bear 
without  delay.  This  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  was  worked  out  with 
great  care.  It  recognizes  the  essential- 
ity of  providing  for  Presidential  review 
of  Tariff  Commission  findings  with  re- 
spect to  injury  under  the  escape  clause. 
It  provides  an  effective  way  in  which  the 
Congress  can  give  post-audit  to  any  de- 
cisions under  the  escape  clause  and  take 
action  with  respect  to  such  decisions  if 
the  Congress  agrees  that  such  action  is 
necessary,  even  though  the  President 
has  decided  to  the  contrary. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  important 
legal  and  constitutional  issues  involved 
in  such  a  procedure.  In  order  to  remove 
questions  of  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  procedure  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion be  acted  on  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  House. 

The  advantages  that  this  provision 
would  have  are  real  and  tangible.  It 
would  provide  a  regular  procedure  as 
part  of  the  escape  clause  whereby  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  each 
House  of  the  Congress  could  review  every 
action  taken  under  the  escape  clause  in 
which  the  President  has  rejected  a  Tariff 
Commission  finding. 

This  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
has  been  compared  with  a  provision  of 
the  substitute  bill  relating  to  the  escape 
clause.  They  are  entirely  different.  The 
provision  of  the  substitute  bill  would 
make  escape-clause  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  final  and  binding — the 
President  would  not  be  able  to  review 
these  findings  In  the  light  of  the  total 
national  intere.st. 

The  elimination  of  the  President  from 
the  program  and  the  enshrining  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority Is  the  hallmark  of  the  substitute 
bill;  It  characterizes  every  provision  of 
the  bill.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  would  become  the  messenger  boy 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  the  substitute.  Its 
proponents  say  that  they  want  to  return 
the  power  over  tariffs  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  But  who 
elected  the  Tariff  Commission?  And  is 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
an  elected  official  of  all  the  people?  Can 
we  not  let  him  share  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility In  escape-clau.se  cases?  If 
we  cannot,  we  had  better  take  a  second 
look  at  the  responsibilities  that  the  Pres- 
ident now  has  in  other  areas  where  liter- 
ally the  life  and  death  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  involved. 

The  committee  bill  contains  several 
other  improvements  in  the  escape  clause. 
First,  the  committee  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  authority  to  raise  rates 
of  duties  under  the  law.  Under  existing 
law,  the  limit  to  which  duties  can  be 
raised  Is  50  p>ercent  above  the  rate  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1945.  The  commit- 
tee bill  provides  that  the  limit  would  be 
50  percent  above  the  rates  In  effect  on 
July  1,  1934.    We  gave  serious  attention 


to  this  provision.  There  were  many  who 
felt  that  It  was  entirely  Inappropriate  to 
provide  authority  to  raise  rates  of  duty 
to  50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  that  is. 
50  percent  above  the  rates  In  existence 
before  the  trade  agreements  program 
first  began  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
United  States  tariff.  But  we  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  under  exist- 
ing law,  it  is  pos.sible  to  Impose  Import 
quotas  if  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  pos- 
sible was  not  adequate  under  the  escape 
clause.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  im- 
port quotas  we,  therefore,  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  on  balance  to  provide  this 
additional  authority. 

The  consideration  of  avoiding  Import 
quotas  also  was  of  importance  in  adopt- 
ing the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
permitting  transfer  of  articles  from  the 
free  list  to  the  dutiable  list  with  a  limi- 
tation of  a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
as  the  highest  rate  that  could  be  applied 
under  this  procedure.  Here  again  with 
respect  to  items  that  are  on  the  free  list 
and  have  been  bound  on  the  free  list  in 
a  trade  agreement,  if  an  escape  clause 
action  were  taken  with  respect  to  such 
an  item  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
applied  has  been  the  imposition  of  an 
import  quota.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  as  expressed  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report  that  the  u.se  of  import 
quotas  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, that  they  were  a  most  .severe  and 
restrictive  limitation  on  import  trade, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  use  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  In  an  effort, 
therefore,  to  prevent  and  minimize  the 
use  of  import  quotas  under  the  trade 
agreements  legislation,  this  additional 
authority  is  given  to  impose  rates  of 
duty  on  duty-free  items  under  the  escape 
clause. 

The  committee  bill  contains  other 
amendments  to  the  escape  clause  pro- 
cedure. In  an  effort  to  exijedite  and 
make  more  certain  the  administration 
of  the  escape  clause  provision,  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  instructed  to  complete  its 
investigations  in  6  months  rather  than 
in  9  months.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  shortening  of  the  period  of  time 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  on  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate, in  those  instances  where  it  is 
applicable,  for  the  reduction  in  time, 
the  Commission  i.s  given  subpena  powers 
similar  to  those  which  it  has  with  re- 
spect to  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19.30  for  use  in  escape- 
clau.se  investigations  and  other  respon- 
sibilities conferred  on  the  Commission. 
This  should  permit  acquiring  the  infor- 
mation necessary  in  order  to  complete 
escape-clause  investigations  without  de- 
lay and  thus  to  expedite  such  investi- 
gations. 

Finally,  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not 
only  representatives  of  producing  enter- 
prises who  have  an  interest  in  the  es- 
cape clause  mechanism,  the  committee 
has  made  explicit  that  organizations  or 
groups  of  employees  can  file  an  appli- 
cation for  an  escape-clause  investiga- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  In 
the  escape  clause  procedure  that  I  have 


Just  described,  the  committee  bill  also 
provides  for  modification  of  the  peril- 
point  procedure.  First,  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  must 
complete  its  peril-point  Investigations  is 
Increased  from  120  days  to  6  months. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Tariff  Commission's 
responsibilities  under  the  peril  point 
should  be  executed  a^  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. The  addition  of  2  months  would 
permit  more  careful  peril-point  Investi- 
gations and  therefore  better  advice  to 
the  President  under  the  peril-point  pro- 
vision. This  is  particularly  Important 
with  respect  to  the  prospective  negoti- 
ation of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
Common  Market.  Given  the  timetable 
for  such  a  negotiation  this  additional 
2  months  should  not  hinder  that  nego- 
tiation while  It  would  assist  in  preparing 
for  it. 

Another  amendment  to  the  peril-point 
procedure  provides  that  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  Tariff  Commission 
flnd.s — with  respect  to  an  item  listed  for 
possible  trade  agreement  negotiation 
and  on  which  there  has  previously  been 
a  concession  made — that  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  is  not  adequate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  .serious  Injury,  It  shall  im- 
mediately Institute  an  Investigation  un- 
der the  escape  clause  without  the  delay 
that  would  presently  be  involved.  This 
provision  makes  clear  that  It  Is  the 
escape  clause  that  is  the  principal  vehicle 
for  modifying  existing  concessions  and 
for  bringing  into  effect  higher  rates  of 
duties  where  tho.se  are  indicated  after 
careful  study  has  shown  the  threat  or 
existence  of  serious  Injury  due  to  im- 
ports. It  would  also  remove  the  onerous 
respoasibility  of  having  to  employ  a 
trade  agreement  neROtiation.  which  Is 
designed  to  effect  reductions  in  duties,  as 
a  means  of  bringing  Into  effect  higher 
rates  of  duties. 

The  committee  looked  very  carefully 
into  the  national  security  provisions  of 
existing  law.  We  heard  a  good  deal  of 
testimony  during  the  course  of  the  public 
hearings  on  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  1955  Extension  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  national  security  amend- 
ment. The  Committee  had  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether,  given  the  broad 
delegation  of  authority  Involved  in  that 
section,  the  standards  and  criteria  laid 
down  were  adequate  to  guide  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  authority.  More- 
over, we  were  concerned  with  the  com- 
plete ab.sence  of  procedures  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  authority.  In  order 
to  remedy  these  very  apparent  Imper- 
fections and  to  make  clear  the  purpose 
and  the  manner  of  implementation  of 
the  national  security  amendment  the 
committee  bill  has  rewritten  completely 
the  national  security  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  committee  bill  sets  down 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  clear  ex- 
pression of  what  the  considerations  are 
that  should  be  taken  account  of  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation and  the  President  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section.  It  defines  what 
considerations  are  relevant  to  making  a 
determination  as  to  the  impairment  of 
national  .security  as  a  result  of  imports. 
It  gives  explicit  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  the  quantity  of  Imports 
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that  may  have  constquences  for  the 
national  security,  but  also  the  circum- 
stances under  which  "hey  are  coming 
In:  their  use,  their  availability,  their 
character.  We  indicated  what  matters 
must  t>e  studied  as  a  l  asis  for  arriving 
at  a  determination:  Tlie  availabiUty  of 
needed  production,  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  required  goods  and  services  and 
the  requirements  of  ijrowth  of  such 
productive  capacity. 

This  provision  of  th>'  committee  bill 
also  eliminates  the  pre.'ent  requirement 
of  law  for  multiple  investigations.  Now 
only  one  investigation,  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  In 
consultation  with  the  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  will  be  required.  Pro- 
cedures have  also  been  fet  down  for  ini- 
tiating Investigations,  and  the  Director 
of  ODM  is  called  on  to  publish  regula- 
tions to  guide  in  the  ailministration  of 
this  section.  A  report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  case  under  this  section  is 
required,  and.  furthermt  re.  a  general  re- 
port by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  on  th?  overall  admin- 
istration of  this  section  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  February  1 
of  next  year. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  are  the  following:  The 
President  is  required  U'  Include  In  his 
annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  which  report 
was  first  called  for  in  the  1955  Exten- 
sion Act,  a  discu-ssion  anil  analysis  of  the 
progress  made  In  remo.ing  restrictions 
against  United  States  experts.  Includ- 
ing any  discriminatory  nstrictions.  what 
restrictions  remain  and  what  additional 
actions  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  such  restrictions. 

We  have  further  exp;essed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  during  the  course 
of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement  imder 
the  authority  of  the  legislation,  the 
President  shall  seek  the  information  and 
advice  of  representativf's  of  American 
industry,  agriculture  ami  labor.  This  is 
to  assure  that  the  segments  of  the 
United  States  economy  that  are  affected 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  trade  agreements  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  parti(  Ipate  In  formu- 
lating the  policy  that  is  to  guide  the 
President  in  the  use  of  tills  atuhority. 

And  finally  the  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  has  been  embod- 
ied in  the  last  several  extension  acts,  in- 
dicating that  enactment  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  construed  as  either  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  (f  the  executive 
agreement  known  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Tiade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  re- 
flects careful  and  judici  )us  study  of  the 
problems  and  the  needs  confronting  the 
United  States  in  its  foregn-trade  policy. 
This  is  a  constructive  bill  that  will  ac- 
complish much  that  1.;  good  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  substantially 
and  in  important  degree  improved  the 
existing  safeguards.  This  Is  a  bill 
which  should  commend  Itself  to  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  any 
s>'mpathy  for  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  TTnlted  States  la 
faced  with  a  profound  responsibility. 
No  one  of  us  can  deny  that.     We  want 


to  assure  continued  growth  In  our 
domestic  economy.  We  want  to  help 
develop  a  working  economy  in  the 
world  that  will  facilitate  economic 
growth  and  rising  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  con- 
flict between  these  two  objectives.  The 
bridge  that  joins  them  is  trade;  and 
expanding  trade  helps  to  advance  both 
of  theses  desired  objectives  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Expanding  trade  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  yet  It  Is  of  vital 
importance.  FYom  the  nature  of  things 
we  have  to  work  hard  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  The  committee  bill 
will  help  us  to  do  that  in  an  effective 
and  realistic  way.  It  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems.  Nor  even  will  it  solve  all 
the  probems  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
that  confront  the  United  States.  No 
formulation  of  the  trade-agreements 
legislation  could  promise  that.  But  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  committee  bill 
will  be  a  constructive  and  Important 
step  In  the  direction  of  helping  to  solve 
these  problems. 

The  substitute  bill  would  destroy  the 
trade-agreements  program.  It  is  a  re- 
jection of  responsibility.  It  is  proposed 
to  help  the  few,  but  if  it  does,  it  would 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  at  the 
expense  of  our  economic  wellbeing;  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  prestige  and 
security  In   this   troubled   world. 

The  committee  bill  reflects  in  a  re- 
six)nsible  way  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  In  this  vital  area  of  national  pol- 
icy.    I  urge  its  acceptance  by  the  House. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Eighty  mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  891 

Allen,  Calif.  Granahau  Morris 

Anfuso  Gregory  Muller 

Auchincloss  Griffiths  Ni« 

Avery  Gubser  Osmers 

Barden  Gwlna  Patterson 

Barrett  Hale  Philbln 

Bass.  N   H.  Hays,  Ohio  Powell 

Beamer  Healey  Preston 

Becker  Jaclcson  Radwan 

Breeding  James  Reece.  Tenn. 

Buckley  Jenkins  Riley 

Byrd  Kearney  Rivers 

Celler  Keating  Robeson,  Va. 

Christopher  Kelly.  N.  Y.  Roblson,  N.  Y. 

Coffin  KUburn  Rodlno 

Coudert  Kluczynskl  S&dlak 

Cretella  Landrum  Seely-Brown 

Davis.  Tenn.  Lennon  Sheehan 

Dawson.  111.  Leslnskl  Shelley 

Derounian  Loser  Shuford 

Dies  McCarthy  Slemlnskl 

Dlggs  McGovern  Smith,  Miss. 

DolUnger  Mcintosh  Steed 

Edmondson  Macdonald  Taylor 

Fallon  Mainiard  Teller 

Farbsteln  Marshall  Wharton 

Fine  Martin  Willis 

Fulton  May  Wlthrow 

Garmatz  Miller.  Calif.  Zelenko 

Gary  Miller.  Md. 

Gordon  Morano 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 


tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  326  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  REEID.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  has  a  very  mterestlng  back- 
ground that  has  never  appeared  in  the 
organized  propaganda  In  support  of  it. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion ever  had  such  widespread  and  pow- 
erful propaganda  in  its  support  as  did 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  en- 
acted in  1934  by  the  74th  Congress  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  It  was  a  complete  abdica- 
tion by  the  74th  Congress  of  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  under  article 
I  of  section  8.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
propagandists  for  the  trade  agreement 
that  it  would  increase  our  exports  and 
that  it  would  bring  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations.  Churches  and  organi- 
zations throughout  the  Nation  joined 
In  the  drive  In  support  of  the  trade- 
agreement  proposal.  I  opposed  the 
trade  agreement  in  1934  as  I  have  every 
proposal  for  Its  extension  Including  this 
one.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  It  did 
not  increase  our  legitimate  exports.  But 
a  foreign  situation  developed  that  gave 
an  opportunity  to  increase  exports. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  needed  our  ma- 
terial. This  opportunity  to  increase  ex- 
ports by  sending  war  material  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  fulfill  the  promise 
of  increased  exports  under  the  trade 
agreement.  The  exports  to  Italy  of  war 
material,  including  planes  and  the  fuel 
to  run  them,  expanded  exports  much  to 
the  joy  and  justification  of  those  who 
had  promised  increased  exports  under 
the  trade  agreement.  Mussolini  need- 
ed these  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  fight  the  Ethiopians.  On  a  beauti- 
ful Sunday  morning  at  churchtime,  in 
a  small  Ethiopian  village,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  were  on  the  street. 
Mussolini's  son,  driving  an  American 
export  plane  swept  low  over  these  church 
people  and  slaughtered  them  wholesale. 
Those  who  followed  this  holocaust  saw  a 
mother  with  her  head  blown  o5.  A 
hungry  baby  was  nursing  at  her  breast. 
Mussolini's  son  reported  to  his  father, 
"I  made  the  village  blossom  like  a  rose." 
It  was  American  exix)rts  that  ravaged 
this  village  and  made  it  blossom  like  a 
rose. 

This  increase  In  war  exports  opened 
new  vistas  to  the  proponents  of  the  trade 
agreement.  Japan  needed  war  material 
to  fight  China,  then  a  friendly  nation  of 
ours.  The  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act 
failing  to  produce  the  promised  exports, 
war  between  Japan  and  China  opened 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  exports  of 
war  material  on  a  large  scale  to  Japan. 
I  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  9,  1942.  at  page  A2869.  the 
death-dealing  exports  as  follows: 

Japan  launched  her  murderous  assault 
against  China  on  July  7.  1937.  During  the 
period  from  1937  through  1940  we  exported 
to  Japan  8  million  tons  of  scrap  iron,  steel. 
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and  scrap  steel,  and  also  thousands  of  tons 
of  other  essential  war  materials.  The  very 
year.  1937,  that  Japan  opened  war  on  China 
our  exports  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel  amounted 
to  2  081,037  tons,  or  enough  to  build  20 
battleships  of  45.000  tons  each.  200  sub- 
marines of  2.400  tons  each,  10  aircraft  car- 
riers of  30,000  tons  each,  and  26  cruisers  at 
15,000  tons  each.  The  next  year.  1038,  our 
scrap  and  steel  exports  to  Japan  were  1,463,- 
000  tons;  1939,  2.179,000  tons;  and  1940, 
1,248,000  tons. 

At  that  point  the  United  States  for- 
eign trade  statistics,  normally  published 
every  month  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, became  a  military  secret.  No 
figures  are  available  as  to  our  metals 
exports  to  Japan  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1941. 

While  this  appeasement  program  to- 
ward Japan  exhausted  our  supply  of 
material  with  which  to  make  steel  for 
our  own  defense,  it  armed  her  to  strike 
her  dastardly  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
More  than  this,  the  appeasement 
policy  did  not  stop  with  furnishing  Ja- 
pan the  material  to  build  her  navy,  her 
air  force,  and  her  tanks.  There  was  also 
exported  to  Japan  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1937,  aircraft  and 
parts  valued  at  $2,483,946;  and  the  next 
year,  1938,  $11,062,777;  in  1939,  a  total 
of  $3,306,000  in  these  Items;  and  in  1940, 

$933,000. 

During  these  same  years  we  also  ex- 
ported to  Japan  petroleum  valued  at 
$219,856,062,  with  which  to  operate  her 
war  machine.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  vast  shipment  of  petroleum, 
555,456  barrels  of  it  was  aviation  gaso- 
line in  1939.  and  776.499  barrels  in  1940. 
The  extent  to  which  the  appeasers  went 
In  arming  Japan  is  disclosed  by  the  offl- 
clal  figures  relating  to  the  shipment  of 
cotton,  aviation  gasoline,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  steel  Ingots,  blooms,  tinplate  and 
tin  scrap,  refined  and  scrap  copper, 
motor  trucks,  aircraft  parts,  ammuni- 
tion, and  machine  tools. 

Our  copper  exports  to  Nippon  showed 
a  total  of  717.277.918  pounds  for  the  5 
years  1936-41,  on  a  refined  basis,  begin- 
ning at  about  5  million  pounds  for 
1936  and  swelling  to  249  million  pounds 
in  1939  and  233  million  pounds  in  1940. 

Does  any  responsible  person  believe 
that  without  this  va.st  quantity  of  war 
material,  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  Japan,  she  could  have  held  out  against 
China  for  5  years?  What  would  have 
been  the  history  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mid- 
way. Bataan.  CorvcKidor,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  if.  in'^tead  of  arming  Japan, 
the  same  materials  had  been  used  by  our 
GDvernment  to  build  up  our  own  de- 
fenses? 

This  stupid  pro'-^ram  to  increase  ex- 
ports stripped  the  United  States  of  the 
necessary  metal  to  build  up  our  own  na- 
tional defense.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  called  in  .secret  session  to 
remove  tariffs  on  metal  scrap,  old  sugar 
mills,  and  steel  mils  from  abandoned 
railroads  in  Central  and  South  America 
to  build  up  for  our  own  national  defense. 

Now  then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  li.sted 
the  exports  to  Japan,  let  us  see  what  they 
achieved.  Our  exports  to  Japan  having 
been  converted  into  planes  and  ships, 
here  Is  the  price  paid  in  lives,  blood, 
plunder,  misery,  broken  hearts,  and  ma- 


terial loss.  Over  100  Jap  planes  and  a 
number  of  midget  submarines  attacked 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet — 86  ships — 
at  Pearl  Harbor  at  Hawaii.  December  7, 
1941—7:55  a.  m.,  Hawaiian  time;  1:25 
p.  m..  eastern  standard  time.  Totally 
lost:  battleship  Arizona:  severely  dam- 
aged: battleships  Oklahoma.  Nevada, 
California.  West  Virginia;  3  destroyers:  1 
target  ship;  1  minelayer.  Damaged  and 
repaired:  battleships  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  Tennessee:  cruisers  Helena. 
Honolulu.  Raleiqh:  1  seaplane  tender;  1 
repair  vessel;  1  drydock.  Airplanes  lost: 
Navy,  86;  Army,  97.  Japs  lost  28  planes 
to  Navy,  20  to  the  Army,  and  3  subma- 
rines of  45  tons  each.  Casualties:  Navy, 
2.117  officers  and  men  killed,  960  mis-sing, 
876  wounded ;  Army.  226  oflicers  and  men 
killed,  396  wounded. 

Thus  our  exports  of  war  material  cost 
the  lives  of  2.343  American  boys,  and  960 
boys  missing,  8G7  boys  wounded.  There 
would  have  been  no  Pearl  Harbor  had  it 
not  been  for  our  exports  undor  the  trade 
agreement. 

That  is  the  hisiory  of  where  we  pet 
the  appeal  from  the  humanitarians  of 
this  country  to  extend  this  iniquitous 
lei?islation. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Up 
in  the  port  of  Boston  shipload  after 
shipload  of  scrap  went  to  Japan,  and 
that  scrap  iron  came  back  to  hurt  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  other  places  during 
tlie  war.  That  scrap  and  cotton — and 
much  cotton  was  shipped  to  Japan  as 
another  material  of  war — could  have 
been  used  in  developing  our  textile 
mills  and  other  mills  and  Industries  in 
the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  and  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  develop- 
ing our  war  industries  to  help  our 
soldiers. 

Mr.  REED.  I  protested  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  urgently  as  I  could  at  the 
time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachu.sctts. 
Yes;  so  did  I.  I  constantly  warned  the 
Congress  and  the  country  of  tlie  danger 
of  attack  from  Japan.  I  pleaded  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
to  act  to  save  the  United  Stales  of 
America. 

Mr.  REED.  That  and  the  ghastly 
carnage  of  our  American  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a  result  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  powers  under  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  cannot  be  suc- 
cestifully  defended  or  Justified.  The 
trade-agreement  advocates  try  to  jtistily 
it  on  tlie  basis  of  increased  exports. 

Mucli  is  broadcast  to  the  country 
about  our  present  huge  exports.  Just  so 
long  as  the  American  taxpayers  will  tol- 
erate tlie  present  tax  burden  to  furnish 
purcha.sing  power  to  forci;'n  nations 
they  will,  of  cour.se,  buy  our  exports. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  unless 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  danger  to 
our  economy  caused  by  excessive  im- 
ports now  entering  our  market  more 
and  more  men  and  women  will  be  made 
jobless  in  the  United  States.  At  tliis 
very  tinie  men  and  women  are  losing 
their  jobs  because  Congress  abdicated 
its  constitutional  responsibility  in  1934, 


Each  time  Congress  extends  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  it  Is  constitutional  abdi- 
cation. There  are  certain  duties  which 
Congress  cannot  delegate.  The  duty  to 
legislate  is  one.  This  duty  it  cannot 
shift.  It  caimot  be  evaded.  The  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  lawmaker 
Congress  cannot  delegate,  not  even  to 
the  Pi-esident.  The  refusal  to  exercise 
that  judgment  and  discretion  is  abdica- 
tion and  nothing  el.se.  This  power  Is  so 
exclusively  the  power  of  Congress  Itself 
it  is  incapable  of  transfer.  It  was  con- 
fided to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  pi^ople  of  our  coimtry.  In  the 
creation  of  the  American  Republic.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  scheme  of 
American  constitutional  government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  America 
insisted  on  a  government  of  laws — not 
of  men.  Not  even  the  greatest  of  their 
contemporaries — not  Wa.shington  him- 
iself — would  they  consent  to  clothe  with 
unchecked  personal  authority.  To  the 
everlasting  credit  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  great<»st  and  most  venerated  of 
Americans  refu.sed  every  proffer  of 
power  that  was  personal  and  arbitrary. 

The  men  who  follow  the  line  of  battle 
to  bury  our  dead  soldiers  tell  us  that  in 
the  dying  hour  the  soldiers  imclasped 
their  weapons  and  reached  for  their  in- 
ner pockets  to  touch  some  faded  letter, 
some  keepsake  of  mother,  wife,  or 
sweetheart,  which  teaches  us  that  our 
boys  were  not  fighting  because  of  the 
abstract  rights  of  man;  they  were  fight- 
ing because  of  the  love  of  God  and  home 
and  native  land.  Not  so  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor wiien  more  than  2,000  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys  were  killed  and  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  to  have  their  shat- 
tered remains  ef.ten  by  the  sharks. 
Then,  too,  960  boys  were  missing,  sunk 
without  a  trace;  760  wotmded.  These 
men  had  no  opportunity  In  their  dying 
hour  to  touch  some  letter  or  keepsake 
of  loved  ones.  It  was  our  exports  that 
maimed  and  destroyed  our  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  ships  could  be  rebuilt  and 
sailed  again,  but  our  boys  were  wiped 
out  by  our  exports — gone — and  gone  for- 
ever. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Members  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se.  Theie.  like  millions 
of  children  in  our  schools,  will  soon  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  we  leg- 
Lslate  here,  and  I  think  of  tliese  coming 
citii:en.s,  I  recall  tlie  words  of  John  Rus- 
kin:  "Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us 
think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not 
be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present 
ii.se  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let 
us  think,  as  we  lay  stfjne  on  stone,  that 
a  time  is  to  come  when  men  will  say  as 
they  look  upon  the  labour  and  wrought 
substance  of  them,  "See.  This  our 
fathers  did  for  us."  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  what  our  future 
citizens  will  say  as  they  look  upon  our 
shattered  Constitution:  "This  is  what 
our  forebears  did — not  for  us,  but  to 
us." 

When  and  If  this  Congress  does  extend 
the  so-called  Trade  Agreement  Act  to  5 
years,  the  disaster  to  this  Republic  is 
too  shocking  to  contemplate. 
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The  expansion  and  preservation  of  our 
domestic  market  are  essential  to  the 
very  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  only  bas^  upon  which 
our  economic  system  can  survive  under 
a  representative  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  was  elected  to  the  He  use  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November  1918  and  was 
sworn  in  at  a  special  session  in  May  1919. 
Economic  conditions  at  that  time  posed 
problems  In  many  respects  that  exist 
throughout  the  United  States  today.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  A  low 
tariff  act — the  Underwoo:!  Tariff  Act — 
was  on  the  books.  The  war  had  acted 
as  an  embargo  on  Imports.  As  soon  as 
peace  was  declared  the  prow  of  every 
foreign  ship  was  turned  toward  our  ports 
laden  with  competitive  imports.  Our 
industries,  except  a  few  war  industries, 
were  closed;  their  furniices  banked — 
not  a  shred  of  smoke  fr^m  the  smoke 
stacks  of  our  industries.  Soup  kitchens 
were  organized  in  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  Tlieie  was  no  un- 
employment compensation  to  relieve 
labor.  The  imports  flooded  the  Nation. 
Our  chemistry  industries  \.ere  wip)ed  out. 
It  was  only  restored  when  the  German 
chemical  formulas  which  liad  been  taken 
over  by  the  alien  property  custodian  and 
which  eventually  becamt  the  property 
of  our  chemical  industries  were  put  in 
operation.  I  recall  that  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  the  Germans  pro- 
posed, as  a  means  of  paying  off  their  in- 
demnities, to  sell  $20  million  of  dyes 
per  month  in  the  United  States.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  b'^autiful  south- 
land, beware  of  failure  to  protect  your 
thriving  chemical  industr;/.  History  has 
a  way  of  repeating  itself. 

I  recall  that  following  World  War  I  the 
deluge  of  competing  imports  came  as  a 
surprise.  At  that  time  Dillions  of  our 
taxpayers  dollars  had  not  been  furnished 
to  rehabilitate  the  industries  abroad  as 
has  been  the  case  following  World  War 
II.  With  modern  machii\ery  and  a  de- 
structive differential  In  y.  ages  here  and 
abroad,  the  necessity  for  the  protection 
of  our  domestic  market  is  far  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  piast. 

WAGE    RATTS 

The  average  earnings  per  regular 
worker  in  the  Japane.se  chemical  indus- 
try in  1953  was  26  cents,  compared  with 
$1.83  for  workers  in  the  United  States 
chemical  industry. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  for  work- 
ers in  the  chemical  and  allied  trade  in- 
dustries in  Great  Britaiii  in  April  1954 
was  52  cents  compared  with  $1.88  for 
workers  in  the  United  States  chemical 
industry. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  indus- 
trial workers  in  the  chemical  industries 
In  West  Germany  in  May  1954  was  41*2 
cents  compared  with  $1  90  for  workers 
in  the  United  States  chemical  industries. 

Some  typical  examples  of  1953  quotas 
Will  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions  which  many  foreign 
countries  place  against  our  exports. 

American  machine  tools  are  not  wel- 
comed in  EJurope.  No  European  country, 
except  Switzerland,  will  allow  Imports 
of  machine  tools  if  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  supply  equivalent  machines. 


An  American  manufacturer  of  power 
tools  had  a  sizable  prewar  market  in 
Prance.  Today  he  is  allowed  to  ship  no 
more  than  $3,000  worth  of  tools  each 
year  in  which  a  60  percent  tariff  is  paid — 
the  United  States  tariff  on  machine  tools 
is  15  percent. 

American  manufacturers  of  heavy 
electrical  power  equipment  find  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  ship  such  equipment 
to  Austria,  Denmark,  Prance,  Western 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  government 
will  not  buy  it  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  private  industries  to  buy  it. 

Great  Britain  allows  only  token  im- 
ports of  certain  American  consumer 
products  which  were  imported  without 
restrictions  before  World  War  II.  For 
example,  under  that  quota  one  of  the 
largest  American  manufacturers  of 
electrical  appliances  shipped  to  England, 
in  1953,  1  dishwasher,  35  electrical 
ranges,  25  deep  freezers,  19  washers  and 
dryers,  and  194  refrigerators. 

According  to  the  Economist — Lon- 
don— for  December  11,  1954,  the  British 
quota  for  the  year  1955  allowed  only 
650  American  cars  to  be  imported.  The 
Importer  will  have  to  pay  a  33*4  percent 
or  22-,,  percent  duty — depending  on 
whether  they  were  built  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

Argentina,  Austria,  FYance,  Egypt. 
Japan,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  examples  of  the 
many  nations  which  make  extensive  use 
of  import  licenses. 

Our  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of  any  major 
trading  nation  in  the  world.  They 
have  been  the  lowest  in  the  world  for 
some  years.  Yet.  in  addition  to  cuts 
made  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  we  have  made  over  55,000  conces- 
sions under  GATT. 

We  are  trying  to  legislate  for  small 
Industry  in  this  country.  Do  you  know 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  55,000 
items  are  made  by  small  industries  in 
this  country?  Nothing  we  are  doing  is 
going  to  help  them  as  long  as  these  im- 
ports come  in  here.  I  have  plants  in  my 
District  that  are  today  being  ruined  by 
imports,  and  they  are  the  very  life  blood 
of  these  communities.  That  is  going  on 
all  over  this  Nation  today.  Then  talk 
about  the  legislation  we  are  proposing 
to  help  small  industry.  It  just  cannot 
be  done. 

I  have  lived  through  a  period  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
have  not  lived  through.  I  know  what 
happened  when  we  cut  off  imports  after 
World  War  L  Everybody  was  employed 
and  happy. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  Imports  never  did 
pay  duties;  they  were  not  in  competition 
with  our  domestic  products.  The  duties 
on  other  imports  were  imposed  to  re- 
serve our  home  markets  for  our  home 
producers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  protection 
was  the  relatively  low  pay  of  workers  in 
Other  lands.  To  this  has  been  added  a 
new  important  factor;  low  paid  foreign 
workers  now  are  operating  the  most  mod- 
ern machines  paid  for  by  our  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  We  hear  so  much  in 
the  press  about  the  sorry  plight  of  small 
business  but  not  a  word  about  what  com- 
petitive imports  are  doing  to  the  small 


business  groups.  Of  the  55,000  conces- 
sions made  imder  GATT,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  55,000  tariff  cuts  are  hit- 
ting the  very  life  of  small  business  in 
this  country.  Until  small  business  is 
protected  from  the  foreign  products,  any 
other  form  of  relief  is  futile.  I  am  for 
relieving  small  business  but  I  want  to 
be  realistic  about  it.  So  long  as  we 
suffer  and  permit  foreign  producers,  with 
high-speed  machinery  furnished  by  our 
taxpayers,  to  take  over  our  domestic 
market  and  destroy  our  small  business 
concerns,  there  is  httle  help  that  will 
save  small  business. 

What  a  pity,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
74th  Congress  did  not  heed  the  advice 
of  that  great  and  wise  leader,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  when  he  said: 

In  questions  of  power  then  let's  hear  no 
more  of  confidence  In  men,  but  bind  theni 
down   from   mischief   by   the   chains  of   the 

Constitution. 

The  church  men.  women,  and  children 
in  the  Ethiopian  village  would  not  have 
blossomed  like  a  rose  without  our  ex- 
ports. The  holocaust  at  Pearl  Harbor 
would  not  have  slaughtered,  without 
warning,  our  American  boys,  destroyed 
our  Navy,  our  planes,  and  subjected  our 
Armed  Forces  to  a  most  humiliating  de- 
feat without  our  exports. 

Are  you  going  to  ignore  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  rather  than  assume 
your  constitutional  responsibility  under 
your  oath  of  oflflce? 

I  hope  today  you  will  turn  back  the 
pages  and  stand  upon  your  own  feet  as 
Americans  and  stand  by  your  own  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  very  basis  of  prosperity 
in  the  life  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  io  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  KarstenJ. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when 
the  74th  Congress  enacted  the  executive 
trade  agreements  program,  its  primary 
purpose  was  to  help  relieve  the  sever  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  great  depression. 
The  major  issue  before  that  Congress 
was  the  lack  of  American  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  we  were  capable 
of  producing.  With  more  than  12  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  our  country,  and  our 
exports  abroad  averaging  less  than  $2 
billion  a  year,  thousands  of  American 
factories,  mines  and  businesses  were 
closed  for  a  single  reason — a  lack  of  cus- 
tomers at  home  and  abroad. 

Congress  reasoned  that  If  we  could 
expand  trade  by  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets, it  would  create  jobs  for  Americans. 
In  order  to  induce  other  countries  to 
lower  their  tariff  barriers,  the  United 
States  took  the  first  bold  step  in  passing 
the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1934.  This  program  has  provided 
employment  opportunities  for  millions 
of  American  working  men  and  women. 
It  has  created  expansion  opportunities 
for  American  business  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  contemplated  by  the  74th 
Congress.  Our  exports  today  are  almost 
$20  billion  annually,  and  we  have  be- 
come the  most  important  trading  Nation 
on  earth. 

Aside  from  the  primary  economic  fac- 
tor, today  there  is  a  secondary  consider- 
ation   equally    important.      Since    the 
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World  War.  the  political  strength  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Free  World  has.  in 
H  large  measure,  become  dependent  upon 
our  tradinK  policies.  Trade  plays  an 
extremely  important  economic  role  in 
our  own  country,  but  It  Is  even  more 
vital  to  most  of  our  Pree-World  allies. 
If  we  should  renounce  our  trade  agree- 
ments proBvam  this  afternoon  by  adopt- 
ing the  80-called  Slmp«on  substitute  bill 
that  1«  to  be  offered  at  the  conclusion 
of  thl.i  debate.  It  would  be  a  Bifrnal  to 
the  Free  World  that  wc  aie  taklna  the 
first  step  back  to  economic  liwjlatlonlsm. 
When  we  reach  that  point,  which  is  the 
point  of  no  return,  the  non-Sovlct  cotin- 
trlcH  will  then  be  compelled  to  no  elcc- 
where  to  sell  th^lr  f.oods  and  scrvlco.«t. 
They,  in  turn,  will  mtullate  and  we  will 
lose  our  customers  abroad. 

I  can  tr>ll  you,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
willing  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
Huch  a  situation.  The  proof  of  this  Is 
contained  in  the  Russian  trade  pro- 
nouncement of  Jasef  Stalin  which  was 
made  shortly  before  his  death.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  hl.s  25.000  word  statement 
published  in  Moscow  in  1952.  In  this 
book,  he  laid  down  his  formula  for  Rus- 
sia to  conquer  the  world  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot.  He  predicts  that 
the  capitalist  countrlt'S.  particularly  the 
United  States,  will  hamper  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  smaller  free  nations  to  the 
point  of  frustration.  The  inevitable 
conclu.sion  l.s  that  these  free  nations  can 
then  be  easily  drawn  into  tiie  Soviet 
orbit. 

This  was  the  dream  of  Josef  Stalin. 
It  is  what  he  hoped  for  in  his  book.  The 
first  edition  ran  over  a  million  copies. 
The  official  Communist  newspaper. 
Pravda,  described  the  Stalin  thesis  as 
the  greatest  event  in  the  Ideological  life 
of  the  Communist  Party.  I  might 
quote  a  sentence  from  the  Soviet  paper: 

Stalin's  work  will  exercise  an  Immenslve 
Influence  on  the  development  of  progressive 
Soviet  science,  help  our  cadres  Icnuw  the 
1.1WS  of  social  development  and  play  a  great 
role  In  the  Ideological  arming  of  foreign 
Communist  and  woriiers'  parties. 

The  Simpson  substitute  is  a  dangerous 
bill.  It  will  hamper  our  foreign  trade. 
It  will  hamper  the  foreign  trade  of  our 
allies.  And,  it  will  divide  ourselves  from 
our  tradina;  partners  in  our  common 
struggle  against  Soviet  economic  expan- 
sion. The  SimiJson  substitute  is  almost 
what  Mr.  Stalin  predicted.  Vote  for  it 
if  you  will,  but  for  myself.  I  cannot  lend 
my  support  to  the  Russian  leaders  who 
are  presently  trying  to  carry  out  the 
Stalinist  trade  doctrine.  The  late  dic- 
tator's succes.<^or.  Mr.  Nikita  KJiraslichev, 
only  last  year  openly  challenged  the  Free 
World  when  he  said.  "We  declare  war 
upon  you — excuse  me  for  asing  such  an 
expression — in  the  peaceful  field  of 
trade." 

With  these  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leaders,  the  nations  of  the 
Fi-ee  World  are  today  watching  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  see  if  we 
will  extend  our  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, or  whether  we  will  follow  the  pat- 
tern prepared  by  Josef  Stalin.  If  we 
should  reverse  our  trade  policy  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  out  foreign  goods,  no 
one    in   this   Congress   can  foretell   the 


economic  and  political  consequences  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  Free  World. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  are  in  favor  of  extending 
the  reciprocal  trade  aRreement.s  pro- 
gram. The  question  before  us  today  Is 
how  shall  we  accomplish  this.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
prepared  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
come  before  this  House,  All  members 
participated  In  the  f^nal  drnftlnsr  of  the 
measure,  and  It  repreients  the  be.it  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Menn><. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  tlic  amendments  of  the  existing 
trade-agreements  Icgl.-^latlon  tliat  would 
be  made  by  the  committee  bill  and  the 
significance  of  the  differences  between 
the  committee  bill  and  the  substitute 
bill  In  these  matters.  The  features  to 
which  I  should  especially  like  to  call 
your  attention  are  those  to  which  the 
distlngulslicd  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  found  It  pos- 
sible to  give  only  passing  attention  in 
an  earlier  .speech. 

Mr.  Mills  has  already  discussed  the 
rca':ons  for  the  5-year  extension  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill  and  the 
rea';ons  why  a  2-year  extension  proposed 
by  tlie  sub:ititute  bill  would  be  Inade- 
quate at  the  present  time  even  if  in 
other  respects  the  substitute  bill  would 
not  cripple  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Mills  has  abo  referred  to  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  regard- 
ing the  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
Presidents  authority  to  reduce  duties 
in  p'arsuance  of  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries.  I  should,  however, 
mention  some  features  of  the  rate- 
reducing  authority  provided  for  by  the 
committee  bill  that  appear  not  to  have 
been  miderstood  in  some  quarters.  At 
least  a  good  deal  of  the  comments  by 
opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram suggest  that  if  Uie  committee  bill 
is  enacted  the  maximum  reductions  of 
duty  above  referred  to  will  inevitably 
and  generally  be  made.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Tlie  committee  bill,  like  the  origi- 
nal Trade-Agreements  Act,  contemplates 
that  reductions  in  duty  would  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  trade  agreements  only 
on  a  selective  basis  when  and  insofar 
as  duties  on  particular  elements  in  our 
import  trade  could  be  reduced  without 
serious  disturbances  to  Uie  domestic 
economy. 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  view  that 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  reduce 
i-atcs  of  duty  in  pursuance  of  trade 
agreements  will  be  useti  by  the  Piesi- 
dent,  any  more  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  indiscriminately  and  recklessly  to 
reduce  United  States  duties  on  particu- 
lar import  i  in  all  ca.scs  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  quantitative  hmitations 
permit.  In  fact  one  of  the  reasons  for 
permitting  decreases  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for,  is  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  determined  in  peril  point  proceedmgs 
of  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion  or  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  President's  advisers 
that  nmny  rates  of  duty  should  not  be 
decreased  at  all.  In  Uie  light  of  Uiis 
consideration  I  believe  tliat  the  quanti- 


tative limitations  on  the  trade-agree- 
ment authority  to  reduce  duties  in  cases 
where  It  is  determined  that  such  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  without  damage  to 
dome.stlc  industries  should  be  as  great 
as  provided  for  by  the  committee  bill 
In  order  that  there  may  be  bargalnlniir 
power  sufflclent  to  Influence  the  tariff 
policies  of  such  entitles  as  the  common 
market  and  the  free  trade  area. 

Let  me  sny  a  word  here  about  the  rate- 
reducing  authority  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  substitute  bill.  That  bill, 
on  first  examination,  mlcht  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  the  rate-reduclntt 
authority  of  the  1955  act  Insofar  as  thnt 
authority  has  not  yet  been  utilized. 
Actually,  however.  It  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
bill  for  the  President  to  Uf:e  even  that 
authority.  This  Is  because  of  a  number 
of  features  of  the  bill.  The  staffing  pro- 
visions of  the  exi'^tlng  law,  which  would 
be  continued  under  the  Simpson  bill, 
provide  that  no  reduction  In  duty  In  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  of  the  existing  rate  of 
one-thlid  cf  the  total  reduction  may  go 
into  effect  In  any  12-mrnth  period  and 
the  .substitute  bill  would  provide  that  no 
part  of  any  decrease  In  duty  could  be 
made  Initially  effective  after  July  1,  1060. 
Thus,  If  the  substitute  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, In  the  first  year  of  Its  life  no  more 
than  2  of  the  3  stages  could  become  ef- 
fective and  In  the  second  year  no  more 
than  1  of  the  3  stages  could  be  brought 
Into  effect.  These  features  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  are,  however,  perhaps  aca- 
demic l>ecause.  as  I  shall  later  Indicate, 
the  procedural  orranpements  by  which 
trade  agreement  negotiations  would  be 
circumscribed  would  effectively  prevent 
any  .'significant  trade  agret-ment  nej^otla- 
tions  In  the  2  years  for  which  the  trade 
agreements  authority  would  ostensibly  be 
extended  by  the  bill. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  provide 
additional  authority  to  the  President  to 
increa.se  rates  of  duty.  Under  the  pres- 
ent lei,Mslalion  the  President  is  author- 
i7ed  to  increase  tlie  rates  of  duty  on  par- 
ticular commodities  to  the  extent  of  50 
l>ercent  above  the  rates  in  effect  January 
1.  1945.  The  rate-increa.sing  authority 
of  the  President  under  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  is.  of  course,  of  prin- 
cipal importance  in  connection  with 
escape-clause  proceedings.  The  com- 
mittee will  provides  that  the  President 
could  increa.se  rates  of  duty  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect 
July  1.  1034.  The  significance  of  this 
change  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  most  rates  of  duty  in  our  tariff 
were  reduced  in  pursuance  of  trade 
agreements  between  July  1,  1934,  and 
January  1,  1945. 

The  amendments  of  the  escape  clause 
provisions  of  the  existing  legislation  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  bill  would  also 
authorize  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
escape-clause  proceedinf^s.  to  impose 
duties  not  to  exceed  50  percent  ad 
valorem  on  imports  that  are  free  of  duty 
under  other  legislation. 

The  changes  from  the  1955  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  President's  authority 
to  Increase  rates  of  duty  and  to  Impose 
duties  on  imports  that  are  free  of  duty 
uiiUer  other  legislation  are  designed  to 
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permit  the  avoidance  of  Import  quotas. 
I  might  mention  that  In  the  minority 
views  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
tha  feature  of  the  committee  bill  per- 
mitting the  Imposition  of  duties  on  goods 
othei-wlse  duty-free  ia  criticized  on  the 
gr^  und  that  this  provision  would  raise 
constitutional  questions.  There  is  httle 
basis  for  that  contention  It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  Impose  duties  on 
duty-free  goods  would  be  more  subject 
to  r.omc  constitutional  Infirmity  than  the 
de.'cKatlon  of  authority  to  lmpo.se  quota 
le.strlctloios  on  Imports  of  auch  goods. 

The  committee  bill  would  leuve  the 
preparatory  and  negotiating  procedures 
as  provided  for  by  existing  legiblation 
intcct,  although  the  bill  would  declare  It 
to  be  the  Intent  of  the  Coneress  thnt  the 
President  during  the  course  of  ncBO- 
tlatlng  trade  agreements  with  forelf-'n 
countries  should  seek  Information  and 
advice  thereto  from  representatives  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  Tl:is  is 
Intended  to  ln.sure  that  persons  familiar 
witn  the  trade  in  commodities  to  which 
the  negotiations  relate  thould  be  drawn 
upon  at  later  stages  in  the  negotiations 
as  well  as  In  the  preparatory  stages. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  amend 
the  peril-point  provLsions  of  the  existing 
legislation  to  direct  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  peril-point  Investi- 
gations In  6  rather  than  In  4  months. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  CommLsfcion  to  make  more 
thorough  and  extensive  Investigations  in 
pursuance  of  its  peril-point  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  in  the  differences  between  the 
committee  bill  and  the  substitute  bill 
with  respect  to  the  preparatory  and 
negotiating  procedures,  including  the 
peril-point  proceedings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  that  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous diflcrenccii  between  the  two  bills 
appears. 

The  substitute  bill  would  practically 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  might 
be  brought  into  cfTect  on  United  States 
imports  by  trade  agreement  action  final 
and  decisive.  Moreover,  the  substitute 
bill  would  require  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  determine  the  differences  between  the 
prices  and  costs  of  production  here  and 
abroad  of  all  items  which  it  identified  as 
ones  on  which  the  President  could  make 
trade  agreement  commitments.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  for  the  purix)se  of  assem- 
bling such  information  the  substitute 
bill  would  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
complete  Its  peril-point  Investigation. 
The  past  experience  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Itself  indicates  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  such  information  on 
even  a  few  commodities  in  any  limited 
time. 

The  committee  bill  contemplates  the 
continuance  of  a  meaningful  and  fruit- 
ful trade  agreements  program  while  the 
substitute  bill  when  closely  examined 
clearly  contemplates  the  termination  of 
any  significant  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. The  substitute  bill  would  in  fact 
substitute  the  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
President  aa  the  controlling  authority 
under  the  trade  agreements  program 
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and  would  require  such  operations  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Commission,  if  it  were 
so  inclined,  to  provide  for  any  consider- 
able tariff  bargaining  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  amendments  of  the  escape  clause 
provisions  that  would  be  made  by  the 
committee  bill  have  already  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extended  discussion.  I  refer  here 
of  course  to  the  arrangements  provided 
for  Congressional  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection  of  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  in  escape  clause  cases. 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  these 
provlsUms  In  detail  and  wish  here  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  fplrit  and  effect  of  the  ar- 
X'angemonts  provided  for  by  the 
committee  bill  and  those  proposed  by  the 
substitute  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
with  respect  to  cscajjc  clause  proceedings 
are  based  on  the  view  that  the  President 
should  continue  to  have  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  Tariff  Commission  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  soundly 
ba.':ed  and  that  the  President  should  also 
have  authority  to  give  consideration  to 
matters  other  than  those  to  which  the 
CommLs.slon's  findings  relate.  Among 
such  considerations  are  the  effects  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations  on 
foreign  policy  matters  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  United  States  economy. 

The  substitute  bill  would  provide  that, 
when  the  President  rejects  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  in  escape 
clause  cases,  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendations would  become  effective 
unless  the  President's  decision  were  up- 
held by  the  enactment  of  legLslation  by 
the  Congress.  This  arrangement,  along 
with  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  bill 
regarding  the  peril-point  functions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  would  practically 
eliminate  the  President  from  the  picture 
in  administering  the  authority  delegated 
to  him  by  the  trade  agreements  legisla- 
lation. 

I  should  like  here  to  call  yom*  atten- 
tion to  an  interpretation  of  the  trade 
agreements  legislation  included  in  the 
committee  report  although  there  did  not 
appear  need  for  amending  the  legislation 
in  this  connection.  The  statement  is  as 
follows : 

The  committee  recognized  that  effective 
relief  in  the  case  of  some  products  on  which 
trade  agreement  conceseions  have  been 
granted  may  suggest  the  advlsabUity  of  some 
remedial  action  on  some  closely  related  non- 
concession  product.  In  such  a  case  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  Tarlflf  Commission 
should  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
such  other  course  of  action  as  It  might  deem 
appropriate  to  avoid  injury. 

The  committee  had  in  mind  here  such 
cases  as  the  trade  in  timafish  and  prod- 
ucts made  therefrom,  some  of  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  and  others  have  not. 
The  committee  recognizes  by  the  state- 
ment above  referred  to  that  in  such  cases 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  appropri- 
ately make  comprehensive  investigaticwis 
covering  all  sectors  of  the  trade  and 
suggesting  ar>prof>riate  action  whether 
w  not  particular  elements  in  the  trade 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  trade 
agreement  concessions. 


The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
amendment  of  the  national  security  pro- 
visions of  the  trade  agreement,s  legisla- 
tion which  now  constitute  section  2  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1954  and  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  for  regularlza- 
tlon  and  Improvement  of  the  procedures 
of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization  in 
arriving  at  and  explaining  its  flndlnKS  to 
the  President  ref4nrdln«  the  need  for 
re.sti'lctlons  on  Imports  that  threaten  to 
Interfere  with  the  cfTectlvcnetiS  of  domes- 
tic Industries  In  supplylnf:  goods  essen- 
tial to  national  security  under  emeigency 
conditions. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  national 
security  provision  the  substitute  bill  also 
contains  some  of  the  features  of  the 
committee  bill,  but  the  substitute  bill  in 
this  matter  Is  less  far  reaching  In  that 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  reporting  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  by 
the  President  regardii  g  the  administra- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  the  national 
security  provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  rer>orting  that  would 
be  required  by  the  committee  bill  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional security  pro/lfions,  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  the  Pre.sldent  should 
include  In  his  reports  on  the  operation 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  reports 
on  Its  success  In  securing  elimination  of 
restrictions  by  foreign  countries  on  their 
imports  of  United  States  products  par- 
ticularly where  such  restrictions  are  dis- 
criminatory against  United  States  ex- 
ports. Largely  such  discriminatory  re- 
strictions arise  from  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  of  foreign  countries. 
These  restrictions  have  been  the  ground 
for  many  complaints  by  domestic  export- 
ing interests  and  it  is  believed  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  have  an 
explanation  of  these  matters  and  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  their 
elimination. 

As  an  advocate  of  reciprocal  trade,  I 
support  the  committee  bill.  It  provides 
the  only  means  we  have  to  continue  the 
program.  Many  of  the  new  provisions 
will  furnish  guidance  to  the  President 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration. These  provisions  also 
afford  a  greater  measure  of  protection 
for  American  industry.  If  properly 
used,  they  will  be  helpful  in  placing  the 
program  on  a  more  reciprocal  basis  than 
in  the  past.  I  have  confidence  that  our 
Chief  Executive  will  use  these  new 
powers  wisely  and  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
panding world  trade. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kean). 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  New  Jer- 
sey is  particularly  concerned  with  for- 
eign trade.  Situated  as  we  are  with 
New  York  Harbor  on  the  north  and 
Delaware  Bay  on  the  south,  we  have  a 
vital  stake  in  continuation  of  active 
trade  with  nations  abroad. 

Many  of  the  4>/2  miUion  Americans 
who  gain  their  livelihood  through  foreign 
trade  live  in  New  Jersey.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  many  New  Jersey  industries 
have  historically  prospered  under  tariff 
protection.    Thus,  while  freer  trade  will 
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result  In  more  and  more  employment  for 
New  Jersey  workers,  consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
employed  by  those  Industries  which  need 
further  protection. 

This  bill,  while  providing  for  continu- 
ation of  the  Presidents  authority  to  cut 
tariffs  where  it  can  be  done  without 
harm  to  American  workers,  tightens  up 
the  escape  clause  and  the  peril  point  pro- 
visions for  the  benefit  of  protected  in- 
dusti-y. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  had  too  short  a 
time  to  study  industrial  records  and  to 
set  an  effective  peril  point  to  guide  the 
President  in  his  negotiations  with  for- 
eign nations.  In  order  to  correct  this. 
the  time  given  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  name  the  peril  point  has  been  ex- 
tended from  3  months  to  6  months. 

Businessmen  have  also  complained 
that  there  has  been  such  a  delay  under 
the  escape  clause  provision  that  they 
could  be  bankrupt  before  any  findings 
were  made.  The  bill,  therefore,  shortens 
the  period  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  report  from  the  present  9  months 
to  6  months. 

Also  by  the  change  In  the  basic  date 
from  which  the  President  can  Increase 
the  tariff  under  hardship  conditions  real 
protection  may  be  given  to  some  hard-hit 
Industries. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  provision  In 
the  bill  allowing  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  President's  Judgment  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  meaningless.  But  this  is 
not  so,  for  If  the  President  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  disagree  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken  the  question  will 
under  this  bill  be  automatically  brought 
to  the  Congress  for  a  decision  and  Con- 
gress can  exercise  its  will. 

True,  now  If  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
raise  certain  tariffs  and  the  President 
opposed  it.  it  could  be  enacted  into  law 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  But  all  of  you 
know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringmg 
out  such  a  bill  if  almost  anyone  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  opposed, 
and  certainly  the  history  of  such  legis- 
lation shows  that  unless  it  was  a  case  of 
a  major  product  nothing  would  be  done. 
Under  this  bill  it  becomes  a  privileged 
matter. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Congress  has 
abdicated  its  constitutional  power  to 
write  tariffs  by  our  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President.  But  certainly  dele- 
gation of  power  to  write  tariffs  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  is.  in  fact,  pro- 
vided by  the  Simpson  bill  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Congress  could  override 
the  President  by  a  simple  majority, 
would,  in  fact,  take  away  the  President's 
constitutional  veto  power.  Any  bill  with 
such  a  provision  would  necessarily  be 
vetoed  by  any  President. 

Now  that  we  are  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  earth,  now  that  we  do 
25  percent  of  the  world's  trade,  every 
step  we  take  has  repercussions  all  over 
the  world.  And  it  is  only  the  President 
who  has  full  information  with  reference 
to  the  implications  of  our  actions  upon 
our  foreign  relations. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  consider 
merely  domestic  consequences.  We  all 
know  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
graceful attacks  on  our  'Vice  President 


was  due  to  the  Communist  agitators  ex- 
ploiting our  regulation  oi  oil  Imports 
from  Venezuela.  We  all  know  that  they 
whipped  up  agitation  in  Peru  owing  to 
talk  here  of  limitations  on  Imports  of 
lead  and  zinc.  We  all  know  the  effect 
in  our  relations  with  Canada  of  our 
wheat  program. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  we  must  some- 
what gear  our  domestic  policies  to  for- 
eign policies.  But  In  this  war  for  survival 
we  are  faced  with  a  ruthless  enemy,  one 
who  owmg  to  her  state  trading  policies 
will  use  every  effort  to  use  trade  as  an 
instrument  in  the  cold  war. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  said: 

Each  of  the  free  nations  will  have  to 
deny  itself  the  luxury  of  doing  anything 
which  will  detrimentally  weaken  a  partner 
in  freedom's  quest  for  freedom's  survival 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Pas.«;ase  of  the  Simpson  bill  will  In- 
evitably result  in  a  veto,  and  the  cessa- 
tion— at  least  for  a  period — of  our  lib- 
eral trade  policies.  It  will  be  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  a  retreat  by  the 
United  States.  It  will  aid  the  Soviet  in 
this  trade  war  against  us.  It  will  have 
deep  repercussions  on  Japan  and  other 
nations  whom  it  is  es.sential  to  keep  on 
the  side  of  the  Free  World.  It  might 
help  swing  uncommitted  nations  Into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

We  here  in  the  Congre.ss  have  a  solemn 
responsibility.  We  must  not  take  it 
lightly.  Past  history  has  shown  that 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress  have  risen  above  local  pres- 
sures In  times  of  crises.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  we  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
EberharterI. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  very  excellent 
report  to  the  Hou.se  on  the  con.sideratlon 
given  to  the  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  years.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  are  very  urgent  reasons 
why  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Particularly  compelling  are  the 
sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  this  legislation  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  industry,  and  labor; 
to  the  economic  strength  and  the  politi- 
cal unity  of  the  Free  World;  to  the  Soviet 
economic  threat;  to  the  needs  of  our 
position  with  respect  to  the  European 
common  market;  and,  finally,  what  is  of 
vital  immediate  importance,  to  the  need 
to  meet  with  a  concrete  program  in  the 
foreign  trade  field  the  effects  of  the 
present  United  States  economic  reces- 
sion. These  sections  of  the  report  should 
be  "must"  reading  for  every  Congress- 
man in  his  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills),  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  patience  and  his 
skill  In  handling  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tions and  problems  which  arose  during 
the  committee's  sessions.  The  commit- 
tee bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  much  of  the 


credit  for  Its  general  excellence  should 
go  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Referring  to  this  bill  as  a  good  bill 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  the 
best  bill  that  could  be  written,  or  that, 
indeed,  it  fulfills  in  every  resjsect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times  in  this  field  of 
international  trade.  It  Is  a  bill  which, 
rather,  is  the  best  that  the  pwlitical 
realities  would  permit — a  bill  which, 
while  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  is  never- 
theless better  than  it  might  have  been 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  are  faced  with  a  challenge  In  thLs 
year  1958  from  three  quarters — that  his- 
toric development  called  the  Eluropean 
EkJonomic  Community,  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  Soviet  economic  pene- 
tration all  over  the  world,  and  the  Amer- 
ican economic  recession  with  all  its 
dangers  and  all  of  the  hardships  which 
it  is  today  working  and  will  work  on  the 
American  people.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  meet  thase  challenges  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  pKjssible  for  any  trade  bill  to 
meet  them. 

No  one  has  claimed  that  It  Is  reason- 
able or  r>ossible  for  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  Its  full  and  ultimate  goals,  in  the 
face  of  the.se  challenges,  by  trade  legisla- 
tion alone.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  logically  deny  that  our  trade  policy, 
as  determined  by  the  kind  of  trade  leg- 
islation we  pass  here,  has  a  very  vital 
effect  upon  our  posture  in  the  world,  up- 
on our  leadership,  and  UF>on  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  ourselves,  our  allies 
and  our  friends. 

The  opposition  to  this  committee  bill 
has  conceded  that  the  United  States 
faces  the  challenges  Just  described. 
Having  conceded  the  challenges,  they 
proceed,  however,  then  to  argue  that  the 
trade  policy  pursued  by  the  United 
States  for  the  last  25  years,  of  which 
this  bill  is  the  current  expression.  Is  of 
little  value  in  meeting  those  challenges. 

Their  arguments  are.  of  course,  the 
purest  kind  of  sophistry.  If  a  United 
States  trade  policy  such  as  this  bill  would 
authorize,  designed,  as  it  l.<?,  to  promote 
International  trade,  to  increa.se  our  ex- 
ports and  our  imports,  to  make  possible 
the  broadest  commercial  development 
amonp  all  countries  with  whom  we  deal, 
a  policy  with  the  central  concept  of  co- 
operation, of  mutual  benefit — If  such  a 
policy  cannot  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  how 
then  can  such  a  {X)licy  as  proposed  by 
the  opposition,  which  Is  the  negation  of 
all  these  objectives,  make  any  contribu- 
tion at  all? 

To  maintain  on  the  one  hand  that  a 
pasltlve  program  to  foster  economic 
growth  Ls  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet 
our  problems,  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  to  put  forward  a  program  which 
would  guarantee  progre.ssive  economic 
stultification  and  strangulation,  and  to 
maintain  that  this  program  is  a  "realis- 
tic" and  "hardheaded  "  answer  to,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  challenge  in  under- 
developed areas,  or  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  or  the  American  reces- 
sion— to  seriously  contend  such  a  thing, 
is  the  ultimate  fatuity. 

What  positive  program  Is  proposed  by 
those  opposed  to  the  committee  bill?  Is 
a  2-year  extension  with  no  new  tariff- 
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reducing  authority,  an  extension  based 
upon  increased  powers  for  a  protection- 
minded  Tariff  Commission,  an  extension 
which  would  lead  Inevitably  to  a  return 
to  Congress  of  individual  tariff  rate- 
making  subject  to  every  local  and  special 
pressure,  to  every  kind  of  Icgrolling.  a 
program  which  practically  guarantees 
that  foreign  policy  considerations,  and, 
indeed,  our  own  national  economic  wel- 
fare in  that  process,  will  be  wholly  ig- 
nored— can  that  possibly  be  a  practical 
response,  or  any  re.<^ponse  at  all,  to  the 
challenges  which  everyone  concedes  we 
are  facing  today?  The  question  needs 
no  answer. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  fooli'^^h  to 
maintain  that  if  we  pas.s  this  bill.  12531. 
everyone  will  be  prosperous,  that  the 
Free  World  will  be  unified,  or  that  the 
Soviets  will  make  no  further  gains  in 
the  propagation  of  their  doctrine. 
Obviousl.\ ,  a  trade  bill  can  be  only  part 
of  the  response  which  the  United  States 
is  called  up>on  to  make  in  these  times. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  it  Ls  an  e.ssen- 
tial  and  minimum  part,  and  tnat  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  provides  an  ade- 
quate instrument  to  accomplish  that 
part. 

I  do  not  deny  that  In  a  few  Isolated 
liisLances  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries create  a  more  competitive  situa- 
tion. Of  course  such  a  Situation  in- 
evitably redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consuming  public.  However,  to  allevi- 
ate any  undue  hard.ship  to  employers 
and  employees  by  reason  of  excessive 
Imports.  I  have  intioduced  the  concept, 
and  urged  its  incorporation  in  this 
measure,  of  a  tiade  adjustment  policy 
as  embodied  in  my  bill  H.  R.  9605.  Re- 
habilitative programs.  Instead  of  pro- 
tectionist palliatives,  to  meet  the  world 
challenge  is  desirable;  "Trade  Adiust- 
ment."  not  Hither  and  Higher  tailffs,  is 
the  constructive  solution. 

A  liberal  trade  policy  is  part  of  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  has  been  a  ba:>ic  tenet  of  that 
party  since  its  founding,  more  than  160 
years  ago.  Our  party  has  gone  to  the 
people  in  election  years  .since  1800 
espousing  this  kind  of  a  policy,  and  pre- 
pared to  stand  upon  its  conviction  that 
such  a  r>olicy  Is  In  the  total  Interest  of 
the  whole  Nation  and  all  its  parts.  Our 
party  fought  the  progressively  higher 
tariff  acts  from  the  Dintrley  Tariff  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  and  it  was 
not  until  1934  that  the  late  great  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  able 
to  reverse  the  trend.  I  need  only  indi- 
cate the  combined  Import-export  figure 
of  $3  7  billion  in  the  year  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  figure  of  $33  billion  for 
1957.  to  .show  what  that  new  policy  has 
done  for  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
trade  expansion. 

The  Republican  administration  which 
ent-ered  office  in  January  1953  was 
apparently  convinced  by  the  evidence  of 
the  preceding  20  years  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  We  are  pleased  as  a 
party  to  support  a  policy  which  bears 
what  is  known  as  a  "Modem  Republi- 
can" label  but  which  in  fact  has  been 
our  own  party  policy  for  over  a  century, 
in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  kind  of  par- 
tisan opposition.    If  the  Republican  ad- 


ministration has  come  around  that  is  at 
least  part  of  the  battle.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Congress  take  the  same 
view. 

This  administration  has.  however, 
been  in  no  respect  bold  in  its  proposals, 
and  in  no  respect  imaginative.  The 
world  has  developed  considerably  since 
1934  when  Mr.  Hull  Initiated  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program.  'We 
might  have  hoped,  with  administration 
support,  to  go  forward  at  a  pace  more 
in  keeping  with  this  rapid  development 
and  with  the  dramatic  progress  of  the 
Soviets  in  this  field.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  administration  is  not  noted  fcr 
boldness  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  have  administra- 
tion support,  with  this  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us.  Many  of  us.  or  at  least  some, 
would  have  urped  a  bill  materially  more 
liberal  than  this  committee  bill,  had 
there  been  any  suTgestlon  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  gone  alcng. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  bill  and  It 
will  serve  adequately  our  Immediate 
need.?.  Anything  less  than  this  bill, 
however,  in  terms  of  greater  circum- 
.scription  of  Presidential  discretion  or  of 
retrogressive  return  to  Congress  of  indi- 
vidual ratemaking  authority  would  be  a 
disa-^ter  In  1958.  The  country  knows 
this  and  we  as  the  Congress  are  ex- 
pected to  pa.ss  this  bill  In  its  present 
form.     Nothing  less  will  serve. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  I  have  a  particular  inter- 
est in  problems  of  coal.  In  spite  of 
exports  which  in  1957  amounted  to  over 
$830  million,  the  coal  industry  In  this 
country  has  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  that  there  is  a  very  large  poten- 
tial market  abroad  of  United  States  coal, 
if  countries  only  had  sufficient  dollars  to 
p&y  for  it.  Furthermore,  we  know  that 
it  was  through  the  GATT  machinery, 
made  possible  by  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  that  the  United  States  was  success- 
ful in  raising  restrictions  a^rainst  United 
States  coal  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

An  example  of  the  potentialities  for 
expanding  coal  trade  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  May  21,  1958.  It  is  a  Reuters  dis- 
patch from  Buenos  Aires: 

Argentina  will  get  some  50.000  tons  of 
Australian  coul  by  the  middle  of  this  year, 
as  UnpoftB  from  that  country  have  been  re- 
sumed after  a  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  first  28.000  tons  are  already  In  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  balance  Is  expected  In  June. 

Coal-trade  quarters  say  that  Australian 
coal  Is  about  the  cheapest  available  now. 
The  first  shipments  were  quoted  around 
$21.80  a  long  ton — without  insurance.  Fu- 
ture shipments  however  are  expected  to  cost 
somewhere  between  $19  and  $19.50  a  long  ton. 

American  coal  is  clieaper.  between  mo  and 
$11  a  long  ton  plus  approximately  $5.50 
frclifht.  which  means  that  it  could  be  placed 
In  Buenoe  Aires  below  $17,  but  shortage  of 
United  States  currency  makes  it  imperative 
to  buy  elsewhere. 

Other  supplies  come  from  Poland — wMch 
coeta  $28  and  from  Germany  $22  to  $22.50. 

The  price  information  in  that  article 
speaks  for  Itself.  Our  exports  are  lim- 
ited only  by  the  dollars  which  foreign 


countries  can  earn  in  their  trade  with 
the  United  States.  To  me  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  real  interest  of  the  coal 
industry  lies  in  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade  and,  thus,  in  the  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  that  end. 

The  coal  industry  is  merely  an  ex- 
ample of  the  many  great  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  country  which 
have  not  only  a  vital  stake  in  current 
exports  but  which  have  potentialities 
for  greatly  expanded  future  exports  if 
only  other  countries  can  earn  more 
dollars. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  bill  in  the 
total  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the   Congress  should   adopt  it. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  expanding  the 
export  of  all  of  our  products,  particu- 
larly our  agricultural  surpluses  and  our 
industrial  products.  Only  by  passing 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
can  this  result  be  obtained.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  any  return  to  a  restrictive  trade 
policy  would  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  our  American  economy;  would  pro- 
Ion?  the  present  recession,  and  would  be 
most,  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tional interest  calls  for  prompt  passage 
of  the  committee  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  pending  subject  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  18 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  D.Avisl. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  90] 

Addonlzlo 

Gary 

MHler.  Md. 

Anluso 

Granahan 

Morano 

Auchlncloes 

Green.  Pa. 

Morris 

Avery 

Gregory 

Multer 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Nix 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gubser 

Patterson 

Beamer 

Gwinn 

Phllbin 

Becker 

Hale 

Powell 

BlUch 

Harris 

Preston 

Breeding 

Hays.  Ohio 

Radwan 

Buckley 

Healey 

Riley 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Rivers 

Cellcr 

James 

Robeson.  Va. 

Christopher 

Jenkins 

Roblson,  N.  y 

Clark 

Kearney 

Rod  1  no 

Coffin 

Keating 

Sadlak 

Coudert 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cretella 

Kllburn 

Seely-Brown 

Dawson,  ni. 

Kluczynp.kl 

Sheehan 

E>ellay 

Liandnim 

Shelley 

Dies 

Lennon 

Shuford 

Dlggs 

Loser 

Sieminski 

Etolllnger 

McGovem 

Smith.  Miss. 

Dorn,  N.  T. 

Mclntire 

Spence 

Edcnondson 

McMUlan 

Springer 

Engle 

Mardonald 

Taylor 

Fallon 

Mack.  ni. 

Teller 

Farbsteln 

Marshall 

Wharton 

nno 

Martin 

Whltten 

Fulton 

May 

Zelenko 

Garmatz 

Miller,  Calif. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  330  Members  respond- 
ed to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  recent  weeks  numerous  public 
statements,  editorial  comments  and  so- 
called  surveys  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  have  sought  to  convey  the 
Idea  that  the  substitute  bill  that  I.  to- 
gether with  other  Members,  have  offered 
to  the  trade  bill.  H.  R.  12591.  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Is  a 
high-tariff   bill    and    that    its    adoption 
would  shrink  our  foreign  trade. 

The  impression  sought  to  be  created 
would  be  false.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
passage  of  the  substitute  measure  would 
not  raise  a  single  tariff  rate,  for  no  tariff 
rates  are  included  in  it.  It  would  not 
abrogate  a  single  trade  agreement.  All 
present  trade  agreements  are  self-per- 
petuating and  will  remain  in  effect  until 
advance  notice  of  6  months  is  given  by 
the  parties  to  each  agreement. 

Therefore,  passage  of  the  substitute 
bill  would  not  upset  the  existing  trade 
agreements;  nor  would  it  torpedo  the 
trade-agreements  program  as  is  so  often 
said.  It  would  not  reduce  our  foreign 
trade  perceptibly  but  would  look  toward 
greater  fairness  of  import  competition. 

What  the  passage  of  the  substitute 
measure  would  indeed  do  is  what  should 
have  been  done  before  now;  and  if  it  had 
been  done  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram would  not  now  be  under  the  heavy 
fire  that  it  is  experiencing — and  this  is, 
first,  provision  of  a  remedy  against  seri- 
ous injury  from  import  competition; 
and,  second,  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  competitive  impact  that  may  be 
expected  of  any  prospective  tariff  cuts 
than  were  made  in  preparation  for  in- 
ternational tariff-cutting  conferences 
before. 

Also  let  me  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  would  do  no  more  nor 
less  than  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  repeatedly  vowed  as  their 
trade-agreements  policy:  namely,  that 
no  American  indu.stry  would  be  jeopard- 
ized by  the  trade  program. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  time  for  greater 
caution  in  entering  new  agreements  and 
the  need  for  going  slower  is  certainly 
here.  We  have  already  cut  our  tariffs 
very  deeply.  The  protective  effect  of  our 
tariffs  has  been  reduced  between  75  and 
80  percent.  Therefore  when  we  seek  to 
cut  any  deeper  it  is  only  good  .sense  to  be 
more  cautious.  We  have  already  cut  into 
the  quick  in, many  cases  and  .should  be 
more  careful  in  the  future.  It  is  al.so 
good  sense  to  proceed  much  more  slowly. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  State  De- 
partment had  shown  better  sen.se  in  the 
past  rather  than  slashing  tariff  rates 
with  reckless  abandon,  and  had,  instead, 
proceeded  more  cautiously  and  with  bet- 
ter judgment,  the  trade-agreements  pro- 


gram would  not  be  so  widely  condemned 
as  it  is  today. 

Our  substitute  bill,  in  fact.  Is  but  a 
belated  effort  to  pump  some  good  sense 
into  a  program  where  it  has  been  so  sig- 
nally lacking;  and  also  to  bring  a  larger 
measure  of  control  over  our  foreign  trade 
back  to  Congress  where  it  belongs  and 
from  which  we  should  never  have  allowed 
it  to  be  alienated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  proposal  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  the 
11th  of  a  series.  The  present  occasion, 
however,  differs  in  one  very  important 
respect  from  the  previous  extensions. 
T6day  we  have  2  bills  instead  of  1. 

The  principal  difference  between  these 
two  bills,  one  of  which  I  have  joined  with 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  in- 
troduce, is  to  be  found  in  the  question 
of  which  branch  of  the  Government  is  to 
regulate  our  foreign  commerce  and  to 
shape  the  tariff  of  this  country. 

There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  question 
about  this.  It  should  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Constitution.  In  that 
document  will  be  found  the  enumeration 
of  powers,  clearly  set  forth,  whereby 
these  twin  functions  are  settled  upon  the 
Congress  and  not  the  executive  branch. 
And  yet  we  are  faced  with  this  issue  in 
spite  of  the  uncontested  wording  of  our 
organic  law. 
Why  should  this  be  the  ca.sc? 
I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
delegation  of  power  made  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  itself  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  delegation  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  executive  branch. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  a  matter 
of  faultflndine;.  There  is  enough  fault  to 
go  all  around.  The  Congress  itself  in 
1934  did  not  a.'^k  for  any  report  from  the 
executive  branch  on  how  the  delegated 
power  was  being  interpreted  and  carried 
out.  At  no  time  until  3  years  ago  was 
such  a  report  called  for.  Congress  had 
handed  the  i>ower  to  the  executive,  and 
then  for  20  years  had  all  but  turned  its 
back  on  the  regulation  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  leaving  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment not  only  the  type  of  trade  agree- 
ments that  it  mit;ht  negotiate  but  also 
the  far-reaching  provisions  that  were  to 
be  contained  in  them. 

For  the  first  12  years  the  State  De- 
partment negotiated  only  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  It  made  individual  agree- 
ments with  29  countries. 

Then  in  1947  it  negotiated  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
known  as  GATT,  and  forsook  the  bilat- 
eral approach  for  a  multilateral  system. 
It  was  this  general  agreement  that 
planted  the  seed  of  our  present  troubles. 
In  it  the  State  Department  itself  intro- 
duced and  gained  acceptance  of  provi- 
sions that  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the 
delegated  power;  and  yet  did  not  submit 
the  agreement  to  Congress  for  approval. 
Probably  the  clearest  departure  from 
Its  authority  lay  in  the  provision  that 
renounced  the  use  of  import  quotas  as 
a  means  of  regulating  imports.  It  is  true 
that  several  exceptions  were  written  into 
this  ban  on  quotas,  but  these  exceptions 
were  principally  for  the  accommodation 
of  other  countries;  and  by  the  provisions 


of  the  agreement  Itself  they  were  to  be 
purely  transitory  in  character. 

Thus,  the  executive  branch  had  taken 
upon  itself  the  authority  to  foreclo.se  any 
future  Congress  against  exercising  its 
power  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce 
as  it  might  see  fit.  The  State  Depart- 
ment had  erected  a  barrier  of  interna- 
tional commitments  against  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  its  will.  Should 
Congress,  nevertheless,  seek  to  legislate 
contrary  to  the  international  commit- 
ments it  would  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  violating  our  international  obligations. 

The  Department  also  bound  tariff  rates 
In  the  general  agreement  against  in- 
crea.ses.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  function  of  Congress  to  determine 
what  tariff  adjustments  are  to  be  made. 

What  theory  of  delegation  of  power 
could  pos.sibly  have  guided  the  State  De- 
partment when  it  undertook  in  this 
manner  to  drive  Cont-ress  from  the  very 
field  of  authority  mapped  out  for  it  by 
the  Con.stitution''  If  this  action  of  the 
executive  branch  does  not  represent  an 
abu.se  of  delegated  authority,  it  would 
be  difTlcult  Indeed  to  find  a  more  clear- 
cut  example.  If  Congress  IL^elf  acqui- 
esced, it  was  no  doubt  because  the  abuse 
had  not  yet  worked  sufficient  harm.  In 
any  ca.se.  no  statute  of  limitations  runs 
against  the  correction  of  such  abuse. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
chickens  have  been  coming  home  to  roost 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Three  years  ago  the  system,  though  it 
had  been  sharply  challenged  in  the 
other  body  before,  met  heavy  oppwsition 
in  this  chamber,  which  almost  succeeded 
in  dcfeatinR  further  exten.«ion.  In  fact. 
Congress  had  previously  adopted  several 
measures,  such  as  the  so-called  peril 
point  and  escape  clau.se  legislation, 
which  were  designed  to  bring  the  admin- 
istration of  the  delegated  ix)wer  within 
the  range  of  what  was  tolerable. 

The  e.scape  clause  in  particular, 
adopted  by  statute  in  1951.  was  designed 
as  a  means  of  mitigating,  or  remedying, 
the  injury  cau.sed  by  imports  that  under- 
sold our  domestic  producers  in  our  own 
market.  Its  aim  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  producers,  our  industry,  our 
farmers  and  our  labor  to  live  with  a  sys- 
tem of  trade  agreements  that  offered 
benefits  to  our  exporters  and  importers. 

But  what  reception  was  given  to  this 
statutory  measure,  this  expression  of 
concern  by  Congress  over  the  displace- 
ment of  our  own  producers  in  the  home 
market?  The  executive,  acting  tinder 
tlie  advice  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments,  virtually 
Ignored  the  will  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  plea  of  our  industries,  and  agricul- 
tural and  labor  groups,  that  were  sorely 
beset  by  low-wage  import  competition. 

The  law  was  again  amended  on  two 
subsequent  occasions,  to  make  sure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  would  not  be 
misunderstood.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
stiff-necked  attitude  of  the  executive 
branch  continued.  Only  a  few  grudging 
corrections  were  made,  and  some  of 
these  fell  far  short  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Alto- 
gether the  President  refused  to  put  into 
effect  seven  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission. 
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The  pretext  most  commonly  advanced 
by  the  Executive  in  Justification  of  over- 
riding the  Tariff  Commission  is  that  the 
President  must  take  Into  accoiuit  many 
considerations  that  do  not  concern  the 
Commission,  such  as  the  "national  in- 
terest." the  effect  on  other  Industries  of 
an  increase  in  a  duty  or  an  import  quota, 
broad  economic  interpretation  and  in- 
ternational relations. 

However,  the  law  does  not  authorize 
the  President  to  smuggle  in  these  con- 
siderations. It  sets  forth  the  criteria 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  take 
into  account.  The  President  is  then  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation within  60  da  vs.  The  Presi- 
dent has  on  a  number  c>f  occasions  ig- 
nored even  this  time  lin^it  set  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  cava- 
lier manner  of  carrying  out  this  law  of 
Congress  extends  back  tc  1951  when  the 
escape  clause  was  first  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  The  comi)laint  is  there- 
fore wholly  nonpartisan. 

More  and  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  in  recent  times  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  Presidents  position,  upon  for- 
eign relations.  The  Russ.an  sputnik  was 
no  sooner  in  orbit  than  its  implications 
were  seized  upon  by  thes?  supporters  of 
the  Congressional  bypass  as  lending 
force  to  the  Executive  domination  of  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  Then  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  flingirg  his  foreign 
trade  challenge  against  us  was  enlisted 
as  a  further  reason  why  we  must  lay  open 
our  market  yet  wider  to  ruinous  import 
competition.  The  proposed  European 
common  market  consist,  ng  of  6  Euro- 
pean countries  that  hope  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  to  eliminate  the  tariff 
among  themselves,  was.  of  course,  also 
inflated  as  another  compelling  reason 
why  we  should  come  forv-ard,  hands  up, 
and  surrender  our  economic  defenses. 

None  of  these  quickly  assembled  rea- 
.sons  will  stand  the  light  of  economic  or 
international  jxilitical  analysis. 

If  Russia  makes  good  on  her  trade 
challenge  we  must  look  to  something 
quite  different  from  the  free-trade  minis- 
trations of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  OATT  is  in  no  way 
fitted  for  the  type  of  ec<  nomic  maneu- 
vering that  would  be  necessary  if  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  lured  into  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  web.  We  would  find  it 
necessary  to  move  into  State  trading 
rather  than  prolonged  trade  sessions  in 
Geneva,  where,  in  any  cast?,  we  might  not 
find  the  anticipated  support. 

As  for  the  European  common  market, 
the  member  countries  wo  ild  find  GATT 
made  to  order  to  outvote  us  and  to  exact 
concessions  from  us  that  if  the  past  is 
any  example,  would  be  but  poorly  re- 
ciprocated. 

Sputnik  should  Indeed  have  opened 
our  eyes,  but  in  a  different  direction.  It 
should  have  warned  us  th  it  our  vaunted 
higher  productivity   of  which  so  much 

has  been  said  is  also  slippiag  away  as  did 
our  sclentiflc  lead  over  other  countries  in 
the  field  of  rockets  and  satellites. 

It  has  been  argued  very  unrealistlcally 
that  our  higher  productivity  in  compari- 
son with  other  coimtries  rives  us  a  lead 


in  cost  of  production  despite  our  much 
higher  wage  rates.  That  this  is  not  true 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  can  see 
or  read  or  hear.  Thousands  of  products 
are  coming  Into  this  country  and  offered 
for  sale  at  retail  at  prices  that  are  lower 
than  our  cost  of  production.  The  evi- 
dence is  all  about  us.  It  has  been  testi- 
fied to  abundantly  in  public  hearings. 
Newspaper  advertisements  have  been 
witness  to  the  fact  of  these  low  prices. 
Our  stores  are  stocked  with  these  low- 
priced  goods,  and  of  course  they  are  sell- 
ing. 

Much  of  the  lead  in  productivity  that 
we  enjoyed  in  the  past  is  gone.  It  went 
out  with  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
modem  machinery  and  equipment  that 
we  sent  overseas  to  be  installed  in  thou- 
sands of  factories  and  mills  abroad.  It 
was  also  helped  on  Its  way  out  by  the 
thousands  of  productivity  teams  sent  to 
this  country  from  overseas  to  study  our 
mass  production  techniques. 

I  am  not  complaining  at  this  point 
against  any  of  this  foreign  aid.  I  am 
simply  pointing  to  the  situation  created 
by  our  foreign  aid.  technical  assistance, 
and  allied  programs.  This  Is  a  situation 
that  justifies  great  concern  for  our  own 
indu.stry,  agriculture,  and  workers. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  ourselves  as  competitively  invulner- 
able and  so  went  ahead  undermining  our 
position  in  our  own  home  market.  That 
the  competitive  situation  has  in  fact 
changed  greatly  and  to  our  disadvantage 
should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has  noted 
the  ease  with  which  imports  during  the 
past  8  or  10  years  have  encroached  on 
our  market  at  will.  In  any  number  of 
items  imports  have  risen  from  a  5-per- 
cent share  of  the  market  or  less  to  the 
point  of  absorbing  10  percent  of  it,  then 
20  percent,  before  much  longer  30  per- 
cent and  on  up  to  40  percent  or  even  50 
percent  and  more  in  a  matter  of  5  or  6 
years. 

When  the  affected  Industries  have  be- 
come alarmed  and  sought  relief  from 
this  extreme  pre.ssure  they  went  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  After  all.  three 
Presidents  had  given  solemn  assurances 
that  no  domestic  industry  was  to  be 
jeopardized  by  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. Also  the  State  Department  had 
often  said  that  if  mistakes  were  made  In 
reducing  duties  and  serious  injury  re- 
sulted, recourse  could  be  had  to  the  es- 
cape clause. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  experienced  by  a  long 
succession  of  Industries  as  a  result  of  es- 
cape clause  reverses.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission Itself  has  turned  dowm  over  half 
the  cases  but  did  send  about  28  cases  to 
the  President  under  the  escape  clause 
since  1951.  Of  these  the  President  acted 
favorably  in  only  8  o*  9  cases  and  most 
of  these  involved  very  small  industries. 

The  President — since  1951 — has  used 
numerous  and  varied  pretexts  for  over- 
ridlne  the  Tariff  Commission.  If  one 
pretext  was  not  good  enough  he  used  an- 
other. If  the  reasons  used  in  one  case 
did  not  fit  the  next  case,  a  different  set 
of  pretexts  was  used.  In  recent  years 
more  and  more  has  been  made  of  for- 
eign relations  as  the  principal  reason  for 
refusing  a  remedy. 


The  position  in  which  our  Industry 
thus  finds  itself  is  one  of  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  ruinous  impwrt  competition. 

On  the  one  hand  we  drastically  cut 
our  tariffs.  With  the  other  hand  we 
loaded  a  number  of  cost-raising  burdens 
on  our  producers  as  a  result  of  national 
leg;.slation.  We  set  up  minim lun  wage 
and  maximum  hour  laws:  we  established 
collective  bargaining  as  an  obligation;  we 
supported  farm  prices;  we  enacted  so- 
cial security  legislation,  and  in  general 
have  reduced  the  competitive  capacity  of 
our  Industry.  The  high  tax  rates  now 
burdening  our  producers,  of  course,  also 
add  to  cost  of  production. 

With  a  thli;d-hand.  so  to  speak,  while 
reducing  oui  own  competltve  capacity 
we  enhanced  that  of  foreign  producers 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

After  thus  putting  the  thumbscrews  on 
our  Industries  we  find  the  freer-trade 
promoters  calling  those  of  our  industries 
that  cannot  compete  with  imports  Ineffi- 
cient and  lacking  in  the  competitive 
spirit.  We  find  the  executive  depart- 
ments showing  great  sympathy  with  In- 
dividual industries  but  wholly  opposed  to 
doing  anything  for  them  under  the  es- 
cape clause. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  and  re- 
late the  experiences  of  sound  American 
industries  that  have  sought  a  measure 
of  relief  under  the  present  escape  clause 
system;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
complaints  have  been  heard  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  by 
many  individual  Members  of  the  House. 
There  can  be  no  possible  question  about 
the  reality  of  the  injury  that  has  given 
rise  to  these  complaints. 

Obviously  something  needs  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  to  change  the  situ- 
ation about  which  so  many  widespread 
complaints  have  arisen.  I  believe,  as  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
trade  agreements  program  has  been 
carried  out.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  change  in  this  system  is  needed,  both 
to  provide  our  import-vulnerable  indus- 
tries with  a  remedy  when  they  are  af- 
flicted with  unfair  import  competition 
and  also  as  a  means  of  preserving  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

The  most  obvious  correction  of  the 
situation  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  I 
together  with  other  Members  have  in- 
troduced. This  bill,  which  is  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  sent 
down  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  provides  for  restoration  to 
Congress  of  the  control  over  foreign 
trade  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
and  demanded  by  simple  equity  to  our 
domestic  producers. 

The  very  fact  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  came 
from  the  executive  departments — State 
and  Commerce — shows  how  far  we  have 
drifted  toward  the  idea  that  such  legis- 
lation must  be  sent  to  us  ready  made, 
even  if  the  field  covered  is  one  that  be- 
longs to  Congress.  To  be  sure  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  amend  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  executive 
branch  but  the  amendments  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  executive  dom- 
ination. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unless 
the  executive  stranglehold  on  this  legis- 
lation is  broken  it  will  smother  the  ef- 
fect of  any  other  legislation  that  Con- 
giess  ml'-;ht  puss.  This  follows  from  the 
now  obvious  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  will  resolve  all  questions  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  by  reference  to  foreign  re- 
lations. Foreign  relations  will  have  the 
riuht  of  eminent  domain  over  domestic 
Industry.  All  that  is  rerrarded  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  must  step  to  one  side. 

The  considerations  of  foreign  afTair.s 
have  been  rai.sed  to  such  a  preeminent 
level  by  the  executive  branch  that  the 
welfare  of  a  domestic  industry  pitted 
against  such  preeminence  must  crumble 
and  fall  before  it.  Unless  Congress  in- 
tervenes to  reestabli.sh  a  balance — and 
Congress  alone  can  do  it — our  constitu- 
tional system  will  have  undergone  a  great 
cliange  in  this  field. 

In  place  of  a  responsive  sy.^tem  to 
Which  domestic  producers  may  have  re- 
course and  obtain  relief  from  import  in- 
Jury  under  conditions  established  by 
Congress,  we  will  witness  the  rise  of  for- 
eign policy  to  totalitarian  heights  before 
which  all  else  must  bow.  This  will  make 
a  moclcery  of  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  by  Congress;  and  I  may  t^ay 
that  to  such  an  eventuality  I  am  vehe- 
mently opposed. 

My  bill  would  not  remove  from  the 
President  the  power  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  rejection  of  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendation.  It  would,  how- 
ever, place  upon  the  President  the  burden 
of  convincing  Congress  that  his  proposal 
rather  than  that  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion should  prevail.  This  is  only  right 
since  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  orig- 
inal power  of  Congre-ss.  This  power  was 
delegated  in  part  to  the  Executive  and 
surely  the  Congress  is  justified  in  saying 
how  this  delegated  power  is  to  be  treated. 

If  the  President  should  .«:eek  to  reject 
a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation,  he 
could  obtain  the  support  of  Congress  if 
he  really  had  a  good  ca.se:  while,  if  he 
were  merely  pro.s.sed  by  free-trade  con- 
siderations, his  proposed  rejection  should 
not  in  any  case  be  sustained  by  Congress. 

Obviously  the  executive  branch  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  type  of  an  arrange- 
ment. They  want  no  restraint  laid  on 
their  hands  when  they  dispose  of  a  Tariff 
Commi-ssion  case.  They  do  not  want  to 
have  Congress  looking  over  their  shoul- 
der.   This  would  cramp  their  style. 

One  has  but  to  consider  the  absurd 
proposal  contained  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment-supported bill,  H.  R.  12591.  to  ap- 
preciate how  desperately  the  executive 
branch  resists  restoration  of  any  real 
power  to  Cont,'re.ss.  They  call  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  to  override  a 
presidential  rejection  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendation.  This  is  the 
same  vote  required  to  overturn  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  an  act  of  Congre.ss.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  are  not 
legislative  acts  of  Congress.  They  fall 
into  the  administrative  field  and  repre- 
sent steps  to  carry  out  legislation  that  is 
on  the  statute  l)OOks  already  signed  by 
the  President.  Since  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  an  arm  of  Congress  and  not  of  the 
executive  branch,  its  decisions  should  be 


the  concern  of  Congress  rather  than  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  trust  that  this  Hou.se 
will  uphold  the  ris^ht  and  power  and  re- 
spon.sibility  of  Congre.ss  to  carry  out  Its 
obligation  to  tho.<;e  who  elect  its  Mem- 
bers and  that  it  will  not  condone  further 
alienation  of  its  authority  and  its  subor- 
dination to  the  diplomacy  of  this  country. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  substitute  bill 
ofTered  by  my.self,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Simpson  I,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey). 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoRN  1,  and  others. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentlemiin  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  MA.SON  1 . 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  listened  to  a  very  logical,  reason- 
able discussion  of  the  problem  before 
us.  I  hope  to  and  .shall  be  just  as  logical 
and  just  as  reasonable,  and  avoid  emo- 
tion in  the  di.scussion  of  this  bill  and 
problem  before  us.  as  I  can 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  February  of 
1937  I  was  one  of  13  Members  of  this 
House  that  voted  again.st  the  first  ex- 
tension of  the  1934  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Art.  That  vote  was  my  first 
important  vote  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  was  told  by  the  then  minority 
leader.  Congressman  Bert  Snell,  that  in 
all  probability  my  mpmt>er.~.hip  in  this 
HoiL^e  would  be  a  short  one:  that  the 
only  way  one  could  retain  membership 
for  any  length  of  time — and  thereby  pile 
up  coveted  seniority — was  to  follow  the 
leaders,  to  be  guided  by  the  leaders. 
Tliat  warning  or  prophecy  has  not  come 
true,  and  I  still  vole  my  own  convictions. 
My  people  sci  m  to  like  a  Representative 
with  convictions,  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
press tlio.se  convictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  "•No"  in  1937  on 
the  first  cxtcn.'^ion  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  because  I  was 
convinced  that  th3  act  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional delegation  of  powers,  and  to 
vote  for  it  would  be  a  violation  of  my 
oath  of  office.  I  have  voted  "No"  on  every 
extension  of  the  act  since  then,  not  only 
because  of  tlie  constitutional  question 
involved,  but  also  because  our  experience 
under  the  act  convinces  me  that  the  act 
has  developed  into  a  boon  for  other  na- 
tions and  a  detriment  to  this  Nation: 
that  the  act.  as  administered,  has  become 
anything  but  reciprocal;  that  the  act 
has  become  a  one-way  street,  with  bene- 
fits flowing  one  way — away  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  encourag- 
ing to  witness  the  opposition  to  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  grow  and 
develop  in  Congress — slowly  to  be  sure, 
but  steadily  neverthele.ss — until  these 
first  13  objectors  became  199  objectors 
in  1955  when  H.  R.  1  was  before  tlie 
House.  A  motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  1 
lost  by  the  small  margin  of  199  to  206, 
and  that  defeat  only  came  about  after 
our  leaders  persuaded  several  members 
who  had  voted  for  recommital  to  change 
their  vote.  That  is  how  close  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
came  to  victory  in  1955. 

Since  then  several  new  developments 
have  occurred.  The  Japanese  Trade 
Agreement    has   been   consummated    by 


our  State  Department.  Since  then  our 
textile  industry  has  .suffered  further 
damage.  Since  then  the  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  become  a  sick 
Industry,  well  on  Its  way  to  Join  the  sick 
coal  Industry,  sick  partially  because  of 
the  heavy  importations  of  fuel  oil:  the 
sick  Jeweled-watch  industry,  an  industry 
that  has  lost  80  percent  of  the  American 
watch  market  because  of  the  importa- 
tions of  cheap  foreign-made  Swiss 
watches;  the  sick  American  bicycle 
industry;  the  American  .sewing-machine 
industry;  the  American  pottery  In- 
dustry; the  American  rla.'^.s  industr>-; 
the  American  china  ware  industiT;  the 
American  plywooti  industry;  and  a  score 
of  others — all  EufTermg.  all  sick,  all  be- 
ing strangled  by  cheap  foreign-made 
imports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  review  briefly 
what  has  happened  suice  1934  when  Con- 
grtss  pa.ssed  the  original  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  thereby  turning  over  to  the 
Executive  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity, abdicatinr;  its  right  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations."  Con- 
gress did  this  at  that  time  largely  be- 
cau.se  a  strong-willed  Executive  was 
working  with  and  upon  a  weak-wuled 
Congress. 

First.  The  Tariff  Commission,  estab- 
hshed  as  an  arm  of  Congre.ss,  respon.sible 
to  the  Congress,  was  automatically  di- 
vorced from  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  and  turned  over,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  subservient  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, reporting  to  the  Elxecutive.  domi- 
nated by  the  Executive — and  that  means 
that  our  Tariff  Commission  today  is 
ruled  by.  domina'ed  by.  and  responsi- 
ble to  our  internationally  minded  State 
Department. 

Second.  During  the  past  24  years, 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  we 
have  lowered  our  tariff  rates  from  an 
average  tariff  rate  of  16  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  imported  to  an 
averafie  tanff  rate  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  imported — a 
70-percent  reduction  in  our  tariff  rates, 
Totlay.  as  a  result  of  these  tariff  reduc- 
tions, the  United  States  stands  seventh 
from  the  bottom  of  the  38  listed  nations 
of  the  world  engaged  in  international 
trade.  The  6  nations  that  rank  below 
us  are  all  have-not  nations,  such  as 
Japan,  that  must  have  imports  to  exist. 

Third.  During  the  past  24  years,  while 
we  were  lowering  our  average  tariff  rate 
from  16  percent  to  5  percent.  Great  Bri- 
tain— one  of  our  chief  competitors  in  the 
world  markets — actually  increased  her 
average  tariff  rate  from  21  to  25 
percent,  until  today  she  stands  fourth 
from  the  top  among  the  38  listed  nations 
engaged  in  world  trade,  with  an  average 
tariff  rate  5  times  as  hiyh  as  our  average 
tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  true  that 
every  time  we  made  concessions  to  other 
nations  by  lowering  our  tariff  rates,  the 
other  nations  also  made  tariff  reductions 
in  exchange;  yet  practically  without  ex- 
ception when  the  other  nations  loweitd 
their  tariff  rates  they  raised  other  trade 
barriers  much  more  effective  and  much 
more    restrictive    than    any    tarifX    rate 
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could  possibly  be— Import  licenses,  im- 
p>ort  quotas,  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments, currency  manitmlatlon.  state 
trading.  Government  e>  port  subsidies, 
embargoes,  and  so  fortli — until  today, 
according  to  Dr.  Clair  Vilcox.  formerly 
Director  of  Internationa  Trade  for  the 
State  Department  and  oie  of  the  best- 
posted  men  in  America  on  the  problems 
of  foreign  trade: 

Th*  tradp  of  tlie  world  today  la  more 
tightly  regimented  than  !•  ever  has  been 
before  In  history  In  time  of  peace. 

Is  it  any  wonder  I  ;ay  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  become  a  one-way 
street  in  the  hands  of  the  international- 
ists in  our  State  Department?  Is  it  any 
wonder  I  say  the  Re<  iprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  anything  but 
reciprocal? 

Mr.  Chairman,  four  sp<ciflc  objectives 
were  listed  by  its  propon'?nts  in  1934  as 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act;  namely,  first,  it 
would  bring  about  world  peace;  second, 
it  would  bring  about  world  prosperity; 
third,  it  would  bring  about  good  will  and 
amity  among  nations;  i.nd.  fourth,  it 
would  remove  world  trace  barriers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reci  rd  of  the  past 
24  years  and  see  if  we  havt  attained  these 
4  objectives. 

First.  Has  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  brought  abouc  world  peace? 
My  answer  is.  not  so  that  anyone  can 
notice  it.  During  the  24  years  the  act 
has  been  in  effect  we  h;ive  had  World 
War  II.  We  have  had  tlie  Korean  war. 
We  have  had  the  Spanish  civil  war.  We 
have  had  7  years  of  war  in  Indochina; 
and  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  so-called 
cold  war. 

Second.  Has  the  act  brought  about 
world  prosperity?  Certiinly  our  own 
prosp>erity  has  not  been  advanced,  be- 
cause we  are  in  debt  to<:ay  to  the  tune 
of  $275  billion  as  compf  red  to  our  $12 
billion  Federal  debt  in  l;i34— a  national 
debt  greater  than  the  combined  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  o  her  nations  of 
the  world. 

Third.  Has  good  will  f>nd  amity  been 
established  among  the  nations  of  the 
world?  Definitely  not.  What  about 
the  present  relationship  between  Paki- 
stan and  India''  Between  Israel.  Egypt. 
and  Arabia?  Between  laly  and  Yugo- 
slavia? To  say  nothing  about  the 
strained  conditions  in  tlie  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Far  East.  And  what  about 
our  strained  relations  witn  Russia?  Can 
anyone  say.  therefore,  i.hat  good  will 
and  amity  have  been  est.iblished  or  ad- 
vanced among  nations? 

Fourth.  Have  world  trade  barriers 
been  removed?  They  htive  not.  Three 
of  the  greatest  authoritiej  on  world  trade 
we  have  in  this  Nation  today — Dr.  Clair 
Wilcox;  Dr.  Claudius  Murchison.  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute;  and  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  a  nationally  known  con- 
sulting economist  and  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  America  today  on  for- 
eign trade  problems — all  agree  that  to- 
day there  are  greater  trade  barriers 
against  our  exports  than  there  were  be- 
fore the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  adopted  in  1934. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts — and  they  are  cold,  hard  facts — 
can  anyone  say  that  our  24  years  of  ex- 
perience under  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  a  suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect 
upon  our  economy?  Has  it  been  a  benefit 
to  American  workmen?  My  answer  to 
both  questions  is  "No." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute that  will  give  back  to  the  Con- 
gress its  constitutional  authority  and 
responsibility  in  connection  with  inter- 
national trade.  If  that  fails.  I  shall  vote 
"No"  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  REED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CxTRTisl. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Simpson  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  offered  later.  These 
trade  matters,  I  believe,  are  today  as  dif- 
ficult as  any  matters  that  face  the  Con- 
gress. In  my  judgment,  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade  lies  the  solution  to  world 
peace.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  have 
obtained  world  peace  through  our  pre- 
vious methods  of  trading.  I  simply  state 
that  if  we  can  solve  those  problems,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  world 
peace,  and.  indeed,  if  we  ever  do  solve 
world  p>eace,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
solved  these  problems.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  have  not  hestitated  to 
devote  all  the  time  at  my  own  personal 
disi>osal  to  try  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems, and  for  6  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  sat  through 
what  to  many  people  are  tedious  hear- 
ings and  engaged  in  other  discussions 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad  in 
the  pursuit  of  understanding  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  solve  these  problems  here  today 
or  in  the  next  year  or  the  next  10  years. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  try  to  under- 
stand them  a  bit  and  grapple  with  them. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  preceding  two  speak- 
ers, my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Davis  1 .  Many  of  the  questions  that  they 
raised  are  questions  that  I  raised  myself 
In  my  own  mind  and  have  over  the  peri- 
od of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  sup- 
plement views  that  I  have  expressed  on 
this  matter  give  weight  to  what  I  am 
saying. 

Essentially,  I  say  this,  that  we  all  in 
this  room.  In  this  country,  are  Interested 
in  and  believe  that  foreign  trade,  in- 
ternational trade,  is  good  for  us  and 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And. 
what  we  are  arguing  about  is  not  the 
objectives,  whether  you  are  a  protection- 
ist, or  a  freetrader,  or  what.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  foreign  trade,  the 
greatest  part  of  It,  is  good  for  us  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  how  do 
we  obtain  this  great  bulk  of  and  increase 
in  foreign  trade?  What  procedures  do 
we  use?  I  would  suggest  that,  first  of 
all,  the  basis  upon  which  trade  really  in- 
creases or  decreases  is  upon  the  econ- 
omies of  the  various  countries  through- 
out the  world.     It  does  not  involve  the 


method  of  trading  between  nations  but 
rather  whether  our  economy  is  a  strong 
economy,  whether  an  economy  abroad  is 
a  strong  economy,  and  I  suggest  if  these 
economies  are  strong,  we  are  going  to 
have  considerable  trade  and  increased 
trade  as  those  economies  are  strength- 
ened, whatever  methods  we  might  em- 
ploy in  negotiating  and  handling  the 
trade  problems.  And,  therein  lies  a 
great  deal  of  the  argument  for  those 
who  are  opposing  the  present  bill  that 
the  committee  has  voted  out.  Therein 
lie  some  of  the  pleas  of  those  who  say 
they  are  protectionists,  who  want  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  its  economy.  I  think  their 
argument,  if  you  grant  their  premise,  is 
Ijerfectly  sound.  Certainly,  the  argu- 
ment that  strengthening  our  economy  is 
the  way  that  you  ultimately  strengthen 
world  trade  is  a  sound  argument,  in  my 
judgment. 

But,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  it.  I  think  that  even  though  foreign 
trade  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
strength  of  economies,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  how  you  trade  can  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  how  much  you 
trade.  Particularly  it  can  have  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  this  particular  na- 
tion grows  stronger  or  that  particular 
nation  grows  stronger.  Just  as  in  our 
own  country  we  have  established  rules 
and  regulations  on  interstate  commerce, 
and  we  have  rules  within  our  States  on 
intrastate  commerce,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  the  methods  of  doing  business 
can  be  important  to  segments  of  busi- 
ness. Really  all  we  are  talking  about 
and  all  we  ever  have  been  talking  about 
when  discussing  the  issue  of  reciprocal 
trade  is  how  we  are  going  to  trade. 
What  I  want  to  plead  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  understand  is  that  re- 
ciprocal trade  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do 
with  protectionism  or  free  trade.  It  is 
simply  the  method  by  which  we  do  our 
trading  and  how  we  decide  to  do  our 
negotiating.  If  we  had  an  Executive 
that  was  a  protectionist,  the  reciprocal- 
trading  mechanism  could  be  utilized  for 
those  puiposes,  just  a*  much  as  if  the 
executive  branch  happens  to  be  for  free 
trade  or  to  tend  along  those  lines. 

And  I  suggest  also  that  if  our  legis- 
lative branch,  which  still  has  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  the  trade  prob- 
lems, even  though  a  great  deal  of  the 
power  has  been  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act — if 
our  Congress  is  of  one  complexion  more 
than  the  other.  It  is  on  that  basis  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  freer  trade  or  more  protection 
depends,  rather  than  upon  the  mechan- 
ism. 

Too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
kicking  the  chair,  if  you  please,  because 
one  has  bumped  into  the  chair.  That 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems;  be- 
cause the  mechanism  h£is  not  responded 
in  the  way  in  which  one  would  like  it 
to  respond.  Is  no  reason  to  kick  the 
mechanism.  I  say  that  is  very  true 
whether  one  is  interested  in  textiles, 
or  whether  one  is  interested  in  lead  and 
zinc,  whether  one  is  interested  In  chemi- 
cals, or  whatever.     We  are  not  going  to 
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solve  the  problem  of  those  Industries 
with  the  Simpson  proposal  any  more 
than  we  would  solve  them  by  completely 
abandoning  the  reciprocal- trade  for- 
mula. That  is  not  a  solution  of  tlie 
problems.  That  is  what  I  would  call 
kicking  the  chair. 

The  thinn  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  is  the  procedures  that  we  have 
established.  William  McKinley,  as  has 
been  rightly  pointed  out,  was  one  of 
the  first  public  leaders  to  advocate  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  formula,  or  this  method 
of  handling  our  foreign  trade.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Davis  1  has 
properly  pointed  out  the  constitutional 
importance  that  the  Congress  has  to 
play  in  the  area  of  handling  our  for- 
eign trade.  Indeed,  the  Constitution 
vests  that  f>ower  in  the  Congress.  But 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  and  under 
any  intelligent  workings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, perforce  must  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  foreign  trade  because  when 
we  deal  with  foreign  nations  we  have  to 
deal  with  them  through  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  deal  directly  with  foreign 
governments.  That  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility. Our  prerogative  is  to  transfer 
power  to  the  Executive  with  sufUcient 
guidelines  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
utihzed.  And  in  essence  that  is  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

So  what  we  should  be  discussing  is 
whether  or  not  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  delegated  the  authority  in  the  past 
has  had  sufficient  guidelines  so  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
knows  how  to  act.  and  equally  impor- 
tant, and  I  would  say  even  more  im- 
portant, so  the  citizens  of  our  country 
know  how  trade  negotiations  are  going 
to  be  handled,  so  that  they  know  with 
whom  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  deal  if  their  own  prob- 
lems become  involved  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

I  say  that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
methods  of  handling  our  foreign  trade 
have  been  improved,  and  I  think  that 
even  the  opponents  of  the  present  bill 
which  is  before  us  will  agree  that  this  is 
the  very  best  of  any  bUl  that  has  yet 
been  proposed,  .so  far  as  ironing  out 
some  of  these  administrative  difficulties 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  are  concerned,  when  the  Con- 
gress has  delegated  authority  in  this 
area  of  negotiating  trade  agreements. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  bill  that  I  have 
seeen  in  the  short  period  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  passing  this  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive and  retaining  certain  authorities 

and  I  emphasize  that  Congress  still  does 
retain  vast  and  basic  authorities  and 
should  retain  them  in  the  trade  treaty 
procedures. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  do  have  an 
improved  bill  to  present  to  the  Congress, 
a  bill  that,  although  It  lacks  a  great  deai 
that  I  would  like  to  see,  and  is  by  no 
means  in  my  Judgment  the  bill  I  should 
like  to  see,  yet  is  an  improvement.  I 
can  say  here  is  a  report  of  progress; 
but  what  I  think  is  most  important,  and 


that  most  Members  of  this  House  should 
consider,  is  what  is  the  alternative.  If 
a  bill  such  as  the  Simpson  bill  or  any- 
tliing  like  that  were  adopted  we  would 
find  that  we  had  not  delegated  sufficient 
authority  to  tlie  Executive  .so  that  the 
Executive  could  act,  nor  had  we  re- 
tained, nor  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
could  we  have  the  power  to  actually 
handle  the  problems  that  exist  in  for- 
eign trade.  I  Ihmk  what  we  would  have 
if  we  passed  the  Simpson  bill  or  any- 
thing like  it  is  exactly  the  problems  that 
face  France  today,  where  there  Is  not 
sufTicient  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
society,  which  means  they  will  have  to 
reorganize  their  gcvernmcnt  because  of 
it  if  they  are  going  to  meet  modern 
problems. 

I  .say,  think  carefully  over  this  de'e- 
gaLion  of  authority  tliat  would  be  urged 
under  the  Simpson  bill  as  to  whether 
or  not  what  happens  in  that  we  tie  the 
hands  of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative blanches  of  the  Government  so 
tliat  our  society  cannot  move  anywhere 
to  meet  the  problems  that  modern 
trade  constantly  present. 

It  is  perfectly  true  if  we  did  notliing 
for  the  next  2  years  nothing  would  show 
up  as  far  as  our  trade  treaties  and  our 
trade  relations  are  concerned  substan- 
tively, but  I  suggest  what  will  happen. 
It  will  result  in  no  preliminary  plan- 
nings  being  made  because  we  will  not 
have  the  n-.achincry  to  go  ahead  to  plan 
for  our  future  trade  negotiations.  In 
2  years  it  will  very  clearly  show  up  sub- 
stantially in  our  trade  even  though  we 
do  then  grant  the  Executive  sufficient 
power  to  move.  In  the  interim  we 
would  be  badly  damaging.  I  suggest,  our 
methods  of  grappling  with  those  very 
serious  problems  that  exist. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     1  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  must  recognize  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  constitutional  powers  to  effect 
international  agroements,  and  to  make 
examination  into  the  rea.sons  for  the 
said  internation.il  agreements.  He  then 
may  secure  the  authority  to  enter  agree- 
ments from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  he  goes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  So 
that  I  may  add  that  we  do  not  need  for 
the  specific  purpoie  of  the  European 
economic  agreement  to  pa.ss  this  partic- 
ular legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.sourl.  I  would  say 
this:  You  do  not  need  to  pa.ss  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  or  any  other 
particular  piece  of  legislation  but  what 
you  do  have  to  do  is  pass  similar  legisla- 
tion, some  legislation,  that  provides  the 
guide  lines  within  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  going  to 
proceed.  I  am  saying  under  the  pro- 
posed Simpson  bill  the  Executives  hands 
would  be  tied  and  whatever  preliminary 
plannings  were  made  now  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  machinery  that  Just  could 
not  cope  with  the  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  International  economics. 

That  is  the  Issue  as  I  see  it. 


I  want  to  say  this:  I  think  an  Intere.st- 
ing  thing  to  develop,  the  very  power  that 
is  the  most  liberal  of  all  powers  in  cop- 
ing with  trade  matters,  is  the  one  that 
the  free  traders  e.schew,  and  the  protec- 
tionists are  actually  esijousmg:  the  most 
liberal  power  for  regulating  trade  is  the 
tariff.  Which  is  a  very  strange  situation. 
If  we  could  regulate  our  trade  through 
the  tariff  and  tiirough  the  power  of  the 
tariff  and  the  writing  of  tariffs,  tiien  I 
could  sec  how  the  Congress  might  main- 
tain control  over  this  area  of  foreign 
trade  in  an  effective  administrative 
manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Misrourl  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.sourl.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
be  kind  enough  to  yield  me  some  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  REED.  Mr  Chairman,  the  time 
has  already  been  allocated,  but  I  yield  5 
additional   minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mrssouri.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  shortly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is,  of  course,  impo-sfi- 
ble  to  present  a  problem  of  thi.s  magni- 
tude in  the  space  of  15  minutes  aft^r  the 
study  it  has  received.  I  do  want  to  po  on 
to  drive  home  this  particular  point  be- 
bccau.'^e  I  thin!,  it  is  of  vast  importance, 
particularly  to  those  people  \^ho  have  in- 
dustries in  their  districts  that  have  been 
affected  by  our  trade  policy.  The  fact 
is  that  trade  today,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Mason  I  has  been  restricted  in  a  variety 
of  manners  through  licenses,  through 
quotas,  and  tliroufch  monetary  manipu- 
lations and  a  variety  of  vei-y  restrictive 
devices.  Really,  what  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  confronted  with  through  trying 
to  handle  trade,  us  we  have  in  tlie  past. 
by  tariffs  is  a  situation  where  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  i!slnR  tliese  more  restrie- 
tive  methods  and  the."^e  more  effective 
methods.  I  might  state,  of  barriers  to 
fore.gn  trade.  Really,  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  people  who  claim  that 
they  are  the  protectionists,  in  m.y  judK- 
ment.  if  they  would  think  the  thing 
through,  they  would  be  the  greatest  ad- 
vocates of  GATT.  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  becau.se  that  is  one 
organizaiton  that  has  been  .set  up  in 
order  to  get  these  countries  to  relinquish 
their  quotas  or  their  licenses  and  the.se 
other  barriers  to  trade  that  they  have 
imposed  barriers  which  we  do  not  im- 
pose I  think  we  would  be  very,  very 
shortsighted  if  we  were  to  take  away 
the.se  powers  that  the  executive  now  pos- 
sesses, which  we  have  granted  to  the 
executive  so  he  can  cope  with  forei^zn 
trade  problems.  We  would  take  away 
those  powers  which  permit  us  to  nego- 
tiate with  these  countries  abroad  to  re- 
move these  barriers  which  do  badly  affect 
our  own  economy  and  our  own  Industries. 

My  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  these.  I  believe  if  we  analyze 
this  problem,  we  will  see  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  delegate  authority  to 
the  executive.  I  think  we  could  put  bet- 
ter guldlines  on  it.  I  think  it  could  be 
better  administered.  But,  we  have 
progressed.  I  think  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  much  superior  bill  to 
any  that  we  have  had  before.     The  alter- 
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natives,  T  suggest  to  yo  j  In  all  serious- 
ness, would  be  the  sltua  ion  that  France 
finds  Itself  In  today  where  neither  the 
executive  nor  the  legis:ative  branch  of 
the  government  is  set  up  to  cope  with  the 
problems  that  face  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiell  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  CuiTisJ  yields  back 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentle  nan  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  MachrowiczI. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congress  has  been  ai  guing  about  the 
tariff  since  1789 — usailly  in  violent 
terms.  Today  we  hear  some  of  the  same 
pleas  which  were  used  by  Members  of 
this  body  representing  infant  Indu.stries, 
strupyling  for  survival,  in  one  of  the 
Original  13  Colonies. 

But  the  world  move;  on,  and  tho.se 
who  thru5t  the  antiqu?  arguments  of 
protectioni.sm  before  u.-  are  as  out  of 
date  as  those  who  would  try  to  .solve  the 
hou.sing  shortage  by  erecting  log 
cabin.s— noble  shelters  in  their  day  but 
hardly  what  the  people  of  this  country 
are  seeking  today. 

What  are  the  people  ;eeking  today  in 
this  vital  field  of  forei;  n  trade?  Once 
the  smoke.' creens  are  c'eared  away,  the 
mandate  on  this  Conpiess  is  clear. 

Let  us  remember  thit  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  seen  these 
smoke-screens  and  felt  these  pressures 
before.  We  have  seer  the  results  of 
yielding  to  such  pressures,  too.  This  is 
an  old  story.  Is  there  a  Mcml.)er  here 
who  would  disagree  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  statement  made  45 
years  ago  almo.st  to  the  day — on  May  26. 
1913?  Let  me  read  th»  remarks  of  the 
28th  President  on  this  45th  anniversary 
of  their  utterance: 

I  thlulc  that  the  pubic  ought  to  know 
th«  extraordinary  exprtloiis  being  made  by 
the  lobby  In  Washlnfjton  to  gain  recogni- 
tion for  certain  alterations  of  the  tariff 
bill.  Washington  hns  seldom  seen  eo  nu- 
merous, so  industrious,  or  so  Insidious  a 
lobby.  The  newspapers  are  being  filled  with 
paid  advertisements  calculated  to  ml.slead 
the  Judgment  of  public  men  not  only,  but 
.Tlso  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  itself. 
There  Is  every  evidence  that  money  without 
limit  Is  being  spent  to  sustain  this  lobby 
and  to  create  an  appearance  of  a  pressure 
of  opinion  antagonistic  to  some  of  the  chief 
terms  of  the  tariff  bill. 

It  Is  of  serious  Interest  to  the  country 
that  the  people  at  large  should  have  no 
lobby  and  be  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  brxllos  of  astute  men  seek  to 
create  an  artlflclal  opinion  and  to  overcome 
the  interests  of  the  public  for  their  private 
profit.  It  Is  thoroughly  worth  the  while  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  take  knowledge 
of  this  matter.  Only  public  opinion  can 
check  and  destroy  it. 

Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  these  words  In 
1913.  Public  opinion  was  not  adequate 
to  check  and  destroy  these  forces  when 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  wall  was 
erected  in  1930.  But  for  24  years  since 
1934,  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program,  public  opinion  and  the 
national  Interest  have  prevailed.  We 
learned  our  lesson.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  imleam  that  lesson  today — and  to 
do  so  by  yielding  to  the  intense  pressures 
of  the  few  special  Interests. 


It  Is  illuminating  to  examine  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  resulted  from  the  pass- 
age of  the  first  Smoot-Hawley  bill — on 
which  the  substitute  Simpson  bill  is 
patterned. 

The  first  Smoot-Hawley  bill  was 
called — as  is  H.  R.  12676  now — a  reason- 
able bill.  Its  proponents — as  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.  R.  12676 — advertised  It 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  difficulties 
of  certain  industries  suffering  from  im- 
ports. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Isolationists — as 
do  their  counterparts  today — tried  to 
tell  the  country  that  by  striking  a  blow 
for  protectionism,  we  would  be  helping 
the  American  economy. 

The  proponents  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930 — as  with  those  supporting  the 
Simpson  bill  today — said  not  a  word 
about  exports.  Their  argument  con- 
cerning the  millions  of  Americans  de- 
pendent on  international  trade  was  an 
eloquent  one — silence. 

In  1930  the  Congress  was  deluged  with 
petitions  from  economists,  letters  and 
statements  pointing  out  what  tlie  sorry 
result  would  be  of  tliis  country's  adopt- 
ing a  restrictive  trade  policy  toward  a 
world  still  suffering  from  the  results  of 
a  grisly  war  and  wracked  by  depression, 
poverty  and  despair. 

But  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was  en- 
acted and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  If 
the  United  States,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation,  was 
turning  its  back  on  the  world,  only  one 
course  of  action  was  open  to  other  gov- 
ernments— retaliation. 

While  the  logs  were  being  rolled  in 
the  Congress  and  after  the  bill  became 
law,  33  foreign  nations  formally  and 
officially  registered  their  protests  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  to  no 
avail.  Let  those  who  would  consider 
turning  back  the  clock  by  the  pa.ssage 
of  the  Simpson  bill  count  up  with  me 
the  cost  of  F>as5ing  another  protectionist 
bill. 

Import  quotas,  exchange  controls  and 
admini.'itrative  sleight  of  hand  were 
rapidly  slammed  down  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  all  over  the  world. 
Retaliation  for  America's  action  became 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Canada — today  our  biggest  trading 
partner — enacted  a  sky  scraper  of  a 
tariff  against  our  exports.  It  was  the 
highest  tariff  in  the  history  of  that 
country,   either  before  or  since. 

American  farmers  who  export  to 
Canada  and  producers  of  iron,  steel, 
farm  implements,  electrical  machinery, 
gasoline,  shoes,  paper,  fertilizers,  house- 
hold appliances,  automobiles,  and  chem- 
icals were  sent  reeling  backward  as  this 
vast  portion  of  their  export  market  was 
snatched  away  from  them. 

How  much  would  we  have  to  pay 
today,  when  our  trade  with  Canada  is 
vastly  larger,  were  we  to  invite  the  Ca- 
nadians to  similarly  retaliate  by  our 
passing  the  Simpson  bill? 

And  Canada  was  not  alone.  Italy 
started  to  boycott  American  goods  as 
the  full  curse  of  America's  restrictionist 
trade  policy  brought  about  deepening 
unemployment  In  that  country.  United 
States  automobiles  were  banned  by  a 
prohibitive  duty;  United  States  radio 
manufacturers  laid  off  the  workers  who 


had  produced  for  the  Italian  market — 
now  closed  by  retaliatory  high  tariffs. 
The  Italian  Government  switched  the 
source  of  imports  of  many  items  from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries. 
Between  1929  and  1931  United  States 
exports  to  Italy  dropped  66  percent. 

Is  this  what  we  seek  today?  Perhaps 
not,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  we 
may  fairly  expect  other  nations  to  do 
if  the  Simpson  bill  becomes  law. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  list. 
With  the  duty  against  their  watches 
raised  as  much  as  500  percent,  the  Swiss 
retaliated  with  import  quotas  and  a  boy- 
cott, and  United  States  exports  to  that 
country  declined  45  percent  within  2 
years.  Similar  retaliatory  action  v.as 
taken  by  Spain — among  others. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  disaster  wliich  we  are  being 
asked  to  repeat  today  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  Great  Britain  s  decision  to  adopt 
the  first  British  general  tariff  in  almost 
a  cenlur>'.  Out  of  this  came  the  British 
system  of  imperial  preferences  which 
served  to  widen  the  ever-growing  re- 
taliation again.st  this  country. 

These  figures  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often — between  1929  and  1932  United 
States  foreign  trade  declined  by  two- 
thirds.  Even  if  half  that  drop  is  at- 
tributed to  the  worldwide  depression, 
the  price  of  Smoot-Hawley  was  too 
much  to  pay — and.  I  firmly  believe,  the 
price  of  the  Simpson  bill  would  be  far 
greater. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  yield 
when  I  have  finished  my  statement.  I 
have  not  much  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  used  my  name.  I  think  in 
fairness  he  should  yield. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
point  to  any  pKirtion  of  my  bill  in  which 
there  is  anything  whatever  said  which 
would  bring  about  the  curtailment  or 
the  elimination  of  any  existing  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  intend  to  go 
into  that  a  little  later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  anything  in  the 
bill  wliich  cmtails  against  existing 
agreements? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  do  that  in 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
make  the  statement  unequivocally  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  in  any 
way   affects  any   existing  agreement. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  refuse  to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  economic  isolationists 
as  they  struggle  to  turn  the  clock  back? 
First,  they  say  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
raised  tariffs  while  the  Simpson  bill  would 
just  leave  them  where  they  are.  But 
even  if  one  does  not  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plore all  of  the  gimmicks  in  the  bill  to 
raise  tariffs  in  the  name  of  "protecting 
American  industry,"  it  is  obvious  that  the 
results  of  the  Simpson  bill  would  be  even 
more  protectionist  than  its  1930  version. 
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The  Free  World  la  pushing  forward 
through  the  General  Agreements  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  through  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  free-trade  area, 
i.nd  a  variety  of  similar  plans  to  reduce 
tariffs.  For  the  United  States  to  stand 
still  is  for  the  United  Stat-es  to  fall  be- 
hind. We  either  go  forward  with  re- 
ciprocal tar  iff -cut  ting  or  we  are  left 
fiiiiveraig  in  the  cold  winds  of  retalia- 
Uon. 

E^en  if  the  Russians  had  not  declared 
a  trade  war  on  the  United  States,  even 
if  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
had  not  been  subjected  to  indignities  in 
countries  deeply  troubled  by  United 
States  trade  policies,  even  if  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  was  not  about  to 
bemn  its  most  crucial  5  years — even  if 
none  of  these  situations  faced  us — a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  trade  act  is  a  must 
in  our  selfish  interest. 

If  other  nations,  shocked  and  disillu- 
sioned by  a  failure  to  renew  our  trade 
policy,  began  to  take  retaliatory-  action 
to  defend  themselves,  this  action  could 
intensify  our  recession. 

But  is  this  really  so  important?  We 
are  a  great  and  rich  country — perhaps 
we  could  afford  the  luxury  of  economic 
isolationism — the  price  of  the  Sunpion 
bUl? 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dol- 
lars m  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  all 
purchases  of  all  makes  of  all  automo- 
biles— combined. 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dollars 
in  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  were 
spent  on  ill  nonfarm  home.s  buiU  all  over 
this  countrj-. 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dollars 
In  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  were 
ea-ned  by  all  American  farmers  in  all 
their  sales  of  either  crops  or  livestock. 

The  answer  suggested  is — yes,  we  can 
afford  the  protectionist  Simp.-on  ix)licy. 
We  can  afford  to  have  our  exports  cut  by 
a  quarter  or  a  third  as  much  as  we  can 
afford  to  have  automobile  sales  drop  a 
quarter  or  a  third:  or  home  construction 
drop;  or  farmers'  incomes  drastically  re- 
duced. 

At  least.  "Yes  "  would  seem  to  be  the 
answer  that  the  proponents  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  must  make. 

All  public-opinion  polls  show  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  aeree.  I  hope  and  am  confident 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  re- 
spond to  what  the  American  people  want 
and  what  is  good  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  They  will  reject  the  Simpson 
substitute  and  resoundingly  approve  the 
committee  bill 

Mr  REED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  B\KER]. 

Mr.  BAKEIR  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Simpson-E>avis-Dorn- 
Bailey  substitute  bill.  I  am  not  one  of 
tho.'^e  who  say  that  the  committee  bill  is 
all  bad.  I  voted  in  committee  to  report 
it  favorably,  reserving  all  my  ricjhts.  It 
is  an  improvement  over  existing  law. 

The  committee  bill  strengthens  and 
clarifies  the  national  security  section. 
and  recognizes  that  Congress  has  the  ultil 
mate  decision  In  escap>e-clause  and  peril - 
point  cases,  but  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  exer- 


cise that  ultimate  decision.  The  sub- 
stitute provides  for  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  instead  of  two-thirds,  and 
that  is  the  main  reason  I  am  supporting 
the  substitute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  is 
contended  by  some  that  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  put  into  effect  by  a 
majority  vote  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  'hat  such  action  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  body 
of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  agree  With  this  contention. 

Section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

All  leelslatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  CongreM  of  the  United  State* 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  p  resen  T-a  1 1  ves. 

Section  8  of  article  I: 

Tht  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  linr>ost8  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  Uniie<l 
States:  but  all  duties.  Imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Clause  3.  article  I: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — to  regulate 
cmmerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  wi'.h  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  famous  case  of  McCulloch  apainst 
Maryland,  decided  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, is  authority  for  the  following  :  Two 
important  doctrines  of  constitutional 
law — that  the  Federal  Government  is  one 
of  enumerated  powers  and  that  Iccrisla- 
tive  power  may  not  be  delegated — are 
derived  in  part  from  this  section.  To 
u"-e  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall : 

Thl*  Government  la  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  one  of  enumerated  jiowers.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  U  can  exercise  only  the  powers 
granted  to  It.  would  sopm  too  apparent,  to 
have  required  to  b«  enforced  by  all  those 
arguments. 

The  followln!?  statement  appears  !n 
the  1952  edition  of  Conslitutu  n  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Revised  and 
Annotated,  page  73: 

At  least  three  distinct  ideas  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  principle 
that  legislative  power  cannot  b«  delegated. 
One  Is  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers; 
Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  separating  the 
three  powers  of  government  if  they  can 
siralghtway   remerge  on   their   own   motion? 

In  Hamptcn  Jr.  <t  Co  v.  United  States  (276 
U  S.  394  1.  Chief  Justice  TaXt  oflered  the 
following  explanation  of  the  origin  and  lim- 
itations of  this  Idea  as  a  p>ostulate  of  consti- 
tutional law:  "The  well-known  maxim, 
"deleqata  p>orestas  non  potest  delegarl.'  ap- 
plicable to  the  law  of  agency  In  the  general 
and  common  law.  is  well  understood  and 
has  had  wider  application  In  the  construc- 
tion of  our  Federal  and  Stat*  Constitutions 
than  It  has  In  prlvat  law.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  State  constitutions  of  this 
country  divide  the  governmental  power  into 
three  branches  •  •  •  In  carrying  out  that 
constitutional  division  •  •  •  It  Is  a  breach  of 
the  national  fundamental  law  If  Congress 
gives  up  Its  legislative  power  and  transfers 
It  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Judicial  branch, 
or  If  by  law  It  attempts  to  Invest  Itself  or  Its 
members  with  either  executive  power  or  Ju- 
dicial power.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
three  branches  are  not  coordinate  parts  of 
one  government  and  that  each  in  the  field  of 
Its  duties  may  not  Invoke  the  action  of  th« 
two  other  branches  Insofar  as  the  action  In- 
voked   shall    not    ba    an    assumption   of    the 


constitutional  f^eld  of  action  of  another 
branch.  In  determining  what  It  may  do  in 
seeking  assistance  from  another  branch,  the 
extent  and  character  of  that  assistance  must 
be  fixed  according  to  commonsense  and  the 
Inherent  necessities  of  Iht  governmental  co- 
ordination." 

FT^KCTTONS  WTTfCH  MAT  BK  DTL.ZGATKD 

Yielding  to  "commonsense  and  the  Inher- 
ent necessities  of  governmental  coordina- 
tion." the  Court  has  sustained  numerous 
statutes  granting  In  the  total  vast  powers  to 
administrative  or  executive  agencies.  Two 
different  theories,  both  enunciated  during 
the  chief  Justiceship  of  John  Marshall,  have 
t>een  utUUced  to  Jiistlfy  these  results  First 
In  Importance  is  the  theory  that  another  de- 
partment msy  be  empowered  to  fill  up  the 
details  of  a  statute  The  second  Is  that  Con- 
gresa  may  legislate  contingently,  leaving  to 
others  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  facta 
which  bring  lu  declared  policy  into  oper- 
ation. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  effect  the  Congress 
has  establi-shed  a  number  of  independent 
agencies;  such  as.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Ptderal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi-ssion  to  which  it  has  assigned  quasi- 
legislative  powers.  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  the  Congress  has  delegated 
ixiwers  to  the  President  within  pre- 
scribed limits  ^'ranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Congress.  The.se  limitations 
mclude  an  examination  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  proposed  concessions  l>e- 
forc  they  are  made  under  the  peril  point 
procedure.  They  also  provide  for  an 
escape  clause  procedure  whiCh  aeain  re- 
quires f.ndinf^s  by  the  Tariff  Commts- 
sion.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  agent 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  is  only 
authorized  to  make  trade  aereements 
with  foreign  countries  within  these 
limitations.  In  effect,  the  Congress  has 
placed  responsibilities  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  prescribe  the  procedures  under  which 
it  may  delegate  its  powers.  Hence,  for 
such  delegation  to  t>e  constitutional 
there  must  be  prescribed  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  these  delegated  powers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  a  bill 
enacted  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent establL'^hing  these  procedures  is  a 
constitutional  act.  Again,  let  me  add 
that  in  other  matters  affecting  our  for- 
eign policy,  mcluding  the  Mid-East  Reso- 
lution which  we  adopted  at  the  Presi- 
dents  request  last  year,  all  presidential 
powers  contained  therein  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  a  simple  majority  of 
both  Houses  without  a  presidential  sig- 
nature. 

EKDes  it  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  that  Congress  may  delegate 
such  powers  contingently  or  condition- 
ally re.<^rving  to  itself  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion? It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is 
self-evident. 

In  one  of  the  early  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  used  the  following  very  pertinent 
language: 

We  can  see  no  sufflctent  reason,  why  the 
legislature  should  not  exercise  Its  discretion 
In  reviving  the  set  of  March  1.  ISOfl  either 
expressly  or  conditionally  as  their  judg- 
ment shall  direct  {,1  OR  382-1813). 
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I  quote  apaln  from  the  Constitution  of 
t!ie  United  States,  Revised  and  Anno- 
tated, issue  of  1952: 

Wlth'.n  recent  years  the  oonctirrent  reso- 
lution hns  been  put  to  a  new  use — the  tcr- 
I.-  atlon  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Chief 
L-  c^atlve.  or  the  dLeapproval  of  piirticular 
€-..cl8Cs  of  power  by  liiin.  Most  of  the  im- 
pji^ant  le;^i6itttion  enacted  lor  the  prosecu- 
tion of  World  War  II  provided  that  the 
pDwers  granted  to  the  President  thould  come 
to  an  end  upon  adoption  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions to  that  effect '  Similarly,  measures 
authorizing  the  President  to  reorganize  ex- 
ecutive agencies  have  provided  that  a  re- 
organlaatlon  plan  promulgated  by  him 
should  be  reported  by  Congress  and  should 
not  become  effective  if  one  ■  or  both '  Houses 
adcpted  a  resolution  disapproving  It.  Also, 
It  was  settled  as  early  as  1709  that  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  need  not  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  the  E;U  of  nifhts  h.ivlng  been 
referred  to  the  Stfttes  without  being  laid  be- 
fore President  Washington  for  his  approval — 
a  procedure  wliich  tiie  Court  ratified  In  due 
Course.* 

Rrcui *Tr 

Elucidating  this  word  In  his  opinion  for 
the  Court  In  dtsbons  v.  Ogdcn.  CT^lef  Justice 
Marshall  eald:  "We  are  now  arrived  at  the 
Inquiry— What  Is  this  power?  It  Is  the 
power  to  regulate:  that  Is.  to  prcoCillje  the 
rule  by  which  commerce  Is  to  be  govcrnrd. 
This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Con- 
grcFs,  Is  complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  Its  utnicfct  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations,  other  tUuu  arc  prescribed  in  tlie 
Constitution." 

And  now  that  I  have  di."^posed  of  the 
constitutional  question — at  le.ist  to  my 
satisfaction — may  I  present  to  you  my 
fully  considered  views  on  the  so-tailed 
Eimpson-DDrn-Davis-Bailcy  substitute, 
for  which  I  shall  vote,  and  which  1  hope 
will  prevail,  in  part  Uiing  aluminum  as 
a  case  example. 

The  expansion  of  world  trade  is  a 
laudable  objective  which  I  support  com- 
pletely; however,  it  must  be  truly  profit- 
able for  all  the  participants.  The  bill 
before  us  Ls  basically  an  amendment  to 
the  Turiff  Act  of  IQ-TO.  Some  have  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  protection  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided in  the  1930  act  was  based  on  a 
specific  duty  rather  than  on  an  ad 
valorem  rate. 

Inflation  has  reduced  the  effective 
level  of  such  duties  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  The  Consumers  Price 
Index  has  increased  73  percent  since 
1930,  and  American  wage  rates  have 
been  adjusted  accordingly.  May  I  re- 
mind the  committee  that  compensation 
of  employees  represents  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  national  income.  Hence, 
of  necessity,  the  prices  of  all  American 
producers  have  reflected  these  wage  in- 
creases. Without  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  tariff  reductions  negotiated  un- 


'  See.  e.  g..  Lend  Lease  Act  of  March  11. 
1941  (55  Stat.  31);  First  War  Powers  Act  of 
December  18,  1941  (55  Stat.  838);  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  January  30.  1842  (56 
Stat.  23):  Stabilization  Act  of  October  2. 
1042  (56  But.  765);  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
of  June  25,  1943   (57  Stat.  163). 

'Reorganization  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63 
Stat.  203). 

'Reorganisation  Act  of  April  8,  1930  (S8 
Stat.  Ml). 

<  Holltngnrortb  T.  Virginia,  8  Dall.  378 
(1798). 


der  the  trade  agreements  program,  the 
specific  duties  provided  in  the  1930  act 
provide  vei-y  little  protection  for  Amer- 
ican industry  and  their  millions  of  em- 
ployees. 

Furthermore,  since  the  start  of  the 
trade  artreements  program,  we  have  re- 
duced our  tariff  rates  on  the  average  by 
more  than  70  percent.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  by  any  standard  the 
United  Slates  must  today  be  regarded  as 
a  country  with  a  low  tariff  structure. 
Additional  broad  reductions  without 
adequate  safesruards  can  impose  great 
hazards  to  the   American   economy. 

Sinre  1930,  industrial  costs  in  the 
United  States  have  been  increased  as  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
press.  L?t  me  enumerate  but  a  few  of 
the  lav.-s  which  affect  Am:-rica's  pro- 
duction costs.  They  include  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  the  Walsh-Heaiey 
Act;  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was  sub- 
sequently amendc(3  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act:  and,  social  security  legislation. 
None  of  these  cost  factors  were  re- 
flected cither  in  the  basic  Ic^^islation 
before  us,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  nor  in 
the  ar:reements  which  the  Pre.3idpnt  has 
nrjjotiatrd  ovrr  the  years  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

In  1934  the  supporters  of  the  (doctrine 
that  the  President  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  adjust  the  tariff  structure  by 
negotiating  agreements  with  other 
countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis  stressed 
that  we  had  comparative  advantages 
in  many  industries  due  to  our  tech- 
nological superiority,  which  should  en- 
able us  to  develop  greater  markets  for 
our  industrial  and  airricultural  products. 
However,  to  capitalize  on  our  technical 
skills,  we  had  to  open  our  markets  to 
other  countries  so  as  to  permit  thrm  to 
siU  their  products  in  the  American  mar- 
ket— thus  earning  the  necessary  dol- 
lars to  finance  United  States  purchases. 
Let   us  examine   what  has   happened. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  United 
Stales  decs  not  employ  import  quotas. 
In  fact,  when  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  negotiated  in  1917, 
it  was  generally  agreed  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  that  quantitative  controls 
would  be  prohibited.  Accordingly,  we 
proceeded  to  lower  our  tariffs  supposedly 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Products  of  in- 
terest to  American  exporters  were 
grj.nted  tariff  conccs.sions  by  other  coun- 
tries. But  in  almost  every  instance 
these  tariff  concessions  were  nullified  by 
so-called  temporary  and  emergency 
quantitative  controls. 

Some  of  these  restrictions  were  Justi- 
fied to  facilitate  economic  development; 
others,  because  of  a  persistent  shortage 
of  dollars,  but  regardless  of  the  reason, 
American  exports  were  not  stimulated  in 
the  manner  expected.  In  fact,  American 
producers  of  many  of  these  products 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  plants 
abroad  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of 
the  world  market.  As  American  firms 
established  foreign  operations,  they 
carried  with  them  their  skills,  techniques, 
and  know-how,  which  have  neutralized 
the  comparative  advantage  that  Ameri- 
can producers  enjoyed;  and  we,  In  tb« 
ConRress  granted  them  tax  Incentives  to 
do  so. 


More  recently,  starting  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  have  provided  the 
plant  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  know- 
how  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  Through 
the  taxes  they  have  paid  to  our  Govern- 
ment, American  producers  in  many  cases 
have  provided  their  foreign  competitors 
With  new  faciliiies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  conditions, 
it  mu.^t  be  quite  obvious  that  differences 
in  basic  wa?e  rates  will  determine  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  producer  to 
meet  fcreien  competition.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  which  contrasts  the  ba.^ic 
w-ape  rptes  in  all  manufacturing  in  the 
Un  Led  States  with  the  prevailing  watre 
rate  in  other  important  producing  coun- 
trie.";: 

Averane  hourly 
rate,  all 
Country:  manu/aciuring 

United    States $2.07 

Can.-ida 1.  625 

Mexico .229 

Australia .£43 

United  Kingdom .620 

Belgium .  536 

France .2^0 

Ger^iiany  (West  Berlin) .  4S3 

Italy .  ?Zl 

Netherlands .  335 

Norway .  760 

Switzerland .  611 

Japan .243 

Source:  International  Labor  Rrvicw,  Sta- 
tistical Sup^Jlcmont  No.  3.  M\rch  1058  In- 
ternational Financial  Statlsilcs.  April  1938. 

The  production  of  aluminum  is  one 
of  the  important  industries  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  Today  there  is 
severe  unemployment  in  this  industry. 
However,  this  is  not  my  problem  alone. 
Aluminum  happens  to  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  c\cry  member  of  the  Congrc:?s 
because  of  its  overriding  importance  in 
terms  ol  our  national  defense.  During 
the  Korean  errerpency  both  the  e.xecu- 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  and  the 
Congress  rejected  entering  into  long- 
term  contracts  for  substantial  imports 
of  aluminiun  from  Canada  en  the 
grounds  that  we  should  not  be  depend- 
ent "upon  any  foreign  source  for  this 
vital  material.  Private  American  in- 
dustry responded  to  our  country's  needs 
by  a  substantial  investment  in  new  fa- 
cilities. During  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency considering  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1952,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBniGiiT]  said: 

Mr.  FtTLBRicnT.  Although  we  have  in- 
vested amounts  of  money  in  the  domestic 
Industry,  if  we  guarantee  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry, what  happens  to  the  domestic  In- 
dustry? It  may  have  to  take  the  brunt  of 
that  and  fold  up.» 

Canada  Is  our  closest  neighbor.  Since 
we  are  rightfully  unwilling  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  Canada,  should  we  jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  our  domestic 
aluminum  industry  by  permitting  un- 
limited imports  from  producers  in  dis- 
tant countries  including  Yugoslavia, 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Western  World  is 
certainly  open  to  question? 

>  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1952,  82d  Cong.,  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Ft.  2, 
p.  1484. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
fact  that  our  allies  in  NATO — in  spite 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements — 
have  protected  their  domestic  aluminum 
industry.  Under  existing  law  the  United 
States  tariff  on  basic  aluminum  is  1.30 
cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  reduced  to 
1.25  cents  per  pound  on  July  1.  Yet  in 
France  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
similar  products  of  20  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, a  sales  tax  of  25  percent  is  imposed 
on  all  aluminum  items.  In  Italy  the 
tariff  ranges  from  a  25  percent  ad 
valorem  rate  on  all  crude  aluminum  and 
a  rate  from  25  to  31  percent  on  semi- 
fabricated  products. 

While  our  friends  overseas  after  July 
1,  can  send  unlimited  amounts  of  alu- 
minum into  the  United  States  by  paying 
a  tariff  of  1.25  cents  per  pound.  Ameri- 
cans exporting  aluminum  in  to  those 
European  countries  which  have  a  do- 
mestic aluminum  industry  are  confronted 
with  a  tariff  ranging  from  6  to  10  cents 
per  pound.  Ihis  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  reciprocal  trade.  I  see  no  reciprocity 
there. 

A  more  recent  dovelopment  affects  the 
security  of  everyone.  The  Ru.ssians  have 
now  entered  the  world  aluminum  market 
and  are  underselling  other  European  pro- 
ducers. This  Russian  competition,  which 
is,  of  course,  subsidized  state  trading, 
produces  a  serious  threat  to  an  American 
industry  vital  to  our  national  security. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  private  corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  subsidized  competition 
of  Ru.'^sia  or  any  other  sizable  industrial- 
ized country. 

The.se  problcm.s  were  impressed  upon 
me  during  my  first  term  in  Congress. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SADL.-tKl,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Defen.se  Production 
Act  in  1952  to  remove  re- trictions  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  American 
economy  by  an  organization  established 
by  the  State  Department  known  as  the 
International  Materials  Conference.  We 
had  become  so  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  many  materials  that  the 
mobilization  demands  of  the  Korean 
emergency  created  adverse  world  price 
trends  which  diverted  essential  material 
from  American  consumers.  We  then 
found  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
an  international  agency  could  decree 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  maintain 
our  share  of  the  world's  basic  materials 
in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  we  were  making 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  war. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
amendment.  another  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Durham),  showed 
what  had  happened  to  the  military  stock- 
pile because  we  had  neylected  to  protect 
our  own  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  dilTlcult  for 
me  in  the  limited  time  available  to  review 
the  history  of  that  sorry  episode.  Let  me 
merely  state  that  it  stemmed  from  pro- 
posals developed  within  the  State  De- 
partment in  1944  which  were  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  so-called  Habana 
Charter.  As  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know.  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted this  charter  to  the  Congress  in 
1950.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
conducted  extensive  hearings  but  failed 


to  report  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
which  had  been  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Truman  administration  to  permit 
United  States  participation  in  the  pro- 
posed International  Trade  Organization. 

While  the  Habana  Charter  was  never 
approved,  many  of  its  provisions  are  still 
influencing  world  trade.  Chapter  IV  of 
this  charter  became  the  basis  for  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  known  as  the  GATT.  Chapter 
V  provided  for  the  establishment  of  what 
mii^ht  best  be  characterized  as  a  world 
federal  trade  commi.ssion  with  veiy 
broad  powers  to  deal  with  restrictive 
business  practices.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  stress  that  we  all  deplore  monopoly 
and  restrictive  business  practices,  but 
the  procedures  proposed  in  the  Habana 
Charter  would  have  singled  out  private 
enterprise  for  a  completely  different 
treatment  than  the  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic enterprises  which  operate  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  As  we  are 
the  principal  private  enterprise  economy, 
this  prijposal  would  have  been  directed 
against  the  United  States. 

Chapter  VI  of  this  charter  provided 
for  international  commodity  agree- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  summarized  this 
provision  of  the  charter  in  his  remaiks 
on  June  19,  1952.  Let  me  quote  from 
them : 

In  1944  the  State  Department  iFsiied  Its 
proposals  to  the  United  Nations  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization.  These  pro- 
posals contained  provisions  for  Intergovern- 
mental commodity  agreements.  Various 
draftG  of  the  proposals  were  made  from  1944 
throuRh  1947. 

In  1947  the  Senate  Flnrince  Committee 
held  henrlnRs  on  the  proposed  International 
Tviide  Organization.  Senator  MlUikln.  the 
chairman,  ppeclflcally  asked  whether  any 
such  agreements.  If  consummated,  would  he 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval.  The 
present  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  then  Act- 
ing Secretary,  In  a  letter  to  the  committee 
said : 

"Insofar  as  such  commodity  agreements 
Impose  any  obligations  on  the  IJnlled  Slates 
requiring  legislative  implementation  In  any 
way,  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
that  they  should  be  subntltted  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

In  1948  the  nations  met  at  Habana  and  a 
ch'irter  for  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation was  the  result  of  their  deliberation. 
Chapter  6  of  this  charter  dealt  with  Inter- 
governmental commodity  agreements.  The 
charter  was  submitted  for  approval  and 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  81st  Congress,  to  approve  the 
charter.  The  hearings  closed  on  May  12  and 
the  committee  never  reported  any  action  to 
the  House.  In  December,  the  Department 
announced  that  no  further  efforts  would  be 
made  to  secure  approval  for  the  ITO.  Be- 
tween May  and  December  Congress  passed 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  which 
granted  allocation  and  price-control  powers. 
In  January  of  1951.  foIlowlnR  Prime  Minister 
Attlee's  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernments of  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
the  United  Slates  announced  that  an  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference  would  be 
formed  to  deal  with  the  allocation  of  scarce 
commodities  not  Just  critical  materials. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  There  were  never  any 
legislative  sanctions  for  Ita  activities,  and 
none  exist  today.' 


'  Congressional   Rfcord,   House,   June    10. 
1952,  vol.  93.  pt.  6,  p.  7632. 


Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Habana.  the 
preparatory  commission  to  draft  the 
Charter  established  an  organization 
known  as  the  Interim  Coordinating 
Committee  for  International  Commodity 
Arrangements  to  implement  chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter  dealing  with  commodity 
agreements.  The  word  "interim"  in  the 
title  of  this  ori.;anization  was  supposed 
to  cover  the  period  prior  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Charter  itself.  The  Charter 
died  in  1950.  but  the  '"interim"  continues. 

When  this  administration  assumed  of- 
fice, it  was  confiont?d  with  two  pro- 
posals within  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  one  to 
implement  the  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices provision  of  chapter  V.  and  the 
other  a  further  development  of  com- 
modity agreements  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  International  Commodity  Trade. 
Although  the.'^e  proposals  were  already 
far  advanced.  President  ELsenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  turned  the  tide  within 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  restrictive  business 
practices  proposal  was  finally  tabled. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  in  1954,  but  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  this  Commission.  It 
is  the  only  major  commission  within  the 
United  Nations  structure  in  which  we 
have  not  taken  an  active  part.  Our  re- 
fusal was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  Commi.s.sion 
were  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
concepts  of  a  free  enterpri.se  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presidents  author- 
ity to  participate  in  the  GATT  stems 
from  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  On 
May  19  President  Eisenhower  trans- 
mitted to  the  Con-jress  his  second  annual 
report  on  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. It  included  as  an  appendix  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  S^ate  by  the 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Mann.  Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  State  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  Chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  12th  session  of  the  GATT, 
which  was  held  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
on  Oct'jbcr  17  through  November  30, 
1957. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congre.ss 
refused  to  accept  the  Habana  Charter, 
chapters  V  and  VI  are  now  being  imple- 
mented by  the  GATT.  The  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  included  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

4.     NOMINATION   OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  ICCICA 

The  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  lor 
International  Commodity  Arrangements, 
comprised  of  experts  on  commodUy  trade, 
was  established  by  resolution  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  .Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  1947.  The  Committee  keeps  In- 
formed on  Intergovernmental  consultation 
and  action  with  respect  to  commodity  prob- 
lems and  advLses  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Natlf)n8  on  specific  problems  In 
the  commodity  field. 

A  Council  resolution  provides  for  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Chairman  of  ICCICA  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  general  agree- 
ment. At  the  12th  session  the  contracting 
parties  renominated  for  this  position  the 
present  chairman.  Sir  Edwin  McCarthy, 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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At  the  11th  session  the  contracting  parties 
deferred  consideration  of  the  question  of 
future  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  restrictive  business  practices. 

At  the  12th  session  the  contracting  parties 
had  tMsfore  them  a  new  proposal  submitted 
by  tlie  Norwegian  Government  in  July  1B57, 
comprising  a  draft  agreement  on  restrictive 
business  practices  which  is  Intended  to  sup- 
plement the  general  agreement.  In  the 
course  of  the  Eesslon  the  Norwegian  delega- 
tion also  submitted  a  draft  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  working 
party  Xo  study  the  proposed  agreement  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  contracting  parties 
at  a  subsequent  session.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  an  International  agreement  to  con- 
trol restrictive  business  practices  affecting 
liiterna'luial  trade  has  been  tjefore  the  con- 
tracting parties  for  a  number  of  years.  Ac- 
tion to  work  out  such  an  ai?reement  had  also 
been  Initiated  in  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  several  years  ago 
but  had  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  contracting  parties  at  the  12th  ses- 
sion Instructed  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
collect  and  analyze  documentation  on  the 
subject  of  restrictive  business  practices  and 
submit  It  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
sesslonal  Committee.  The  Intersesslonal 
Committee  would  then  decide  whether  to  es- 
tablish a  working  party  or  a  group  of  experts 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  If  after  exami- 
nation of  the  available  material.  Including 
that  developed  In  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  committee 
should  find  that  further  Immediate  progress 
was  not  possible.  It  could  refer  the  matter 
to  the   13th  session   with   recommendations. 

(Second  annual  report  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  on  the  trade  agreements 
program,  p    50  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  that  In 
referring  to  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices, the  ciiairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  stated: 

Action  to  work  out  fuch  an  agreement  had 
also  been  Initiated  In  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  several  years 
ago  but  had  come  to  a  standstill.  (Second 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  trade  agreements  program, 
p.  50  ) 

The  reason  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment came  to  a  standstill  was  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  in  1955  exerted 
every  effort  to  table  a  resolution  which 
a  previous  United  States  delegation 
under  the  Truman  administration  had 
introduced  in  1951  when  it  proposed 
that  the  United  Nations  proceed  with 
this  activity  in  spite  of  Congressional 
disapproval  of  the  Habana  Charter. 

In  discussing  the  Interim  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity Arrangements,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  interim 
has  t)een  made  permanent.  Although 
the  name  of  this  organization  was  never 
changed,  it  has  now  become  an  accepted 
organization  and  Its  chairman  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  GATT. 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers  and 
pitfalls  which  should  concern  all  of  tis 
when  we  consider  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  these  GATT 
programs  for  a  period  of  5  years  without 
any  possibility  for  Congressional  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  on  Jtily 
3,  1952,  in  order  to  terminate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  re- 


commit the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
and  instruct  our  conferees  to  insist  on  a 
Senate  amendment  which  in  effect  made 
it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  expenses  for  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  cast  a  vote 
to  terminate  this  unauthorized  activity. 

If  we  support  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Simpson  )  which  provides  for 
only  a  2-year  extension,  we  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  so  drastic  a  step  at 
some  late  date.  The  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  closely 
the  proceedings  of  the  13th  session  of 
the  GATT  before  it  is  committed  to  a 
longtime  extension  of  the  President's 
powers. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  President 
Eisenhower,  but  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  granting  these  powers  to  a 
President  who  has  not  yet  been  nomi- 
nated by  either  of  our  great  political 
parties  nor  elected  by  the  American  p>eo- 
ple. 

In  view  of  the  present  troubled  situa- 
tion in  France,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
governments  with  which  we  negotiate 
agreements  can  fall  with  little  warning. 
Hence,  we  should  continuously  be  in  a 
position  to  review  and  revise  our  own 
trade  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  industry,  particularly  those 
industries  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  essential  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

The  substitute  amendment  defines  the 
procedures  and  establishes  some  criteria 
to  enable  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  to  determine 
whether  imports  are  threatening  na- 
tional security.  It  also  sets  a  time  limit 
of  90  days  on  an  investigation  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization.  The  sub- 
stitute further  provides  for  Congressional 
participation  in  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  proceedmgs;  to  see  to  it  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  carried  out  by  its 
designated  agent. 

Every  informed  American  is  aware 
that  the  Congress  can  express  its  will  on 
any  matter  in  spite  of  the  President's 
objections  if  two- thirds  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  so  desire.  Accordingly, 
the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
which  permit  Congressional  repudiation 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  President 
imider  the  escape  clause  are  meaningless 
and  have  no  substantive  value. 

While  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  the  aluminum,  tex- 
tile, zinc,  and  coal  industries  because  of 
the  unemployment  now  prevalent  in  my 
own  Congressional  District,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  difflculties  which  confront 
you  in  areas  responsible  for  the  domestic 
production  of  coRi>er,  petroleum,  tung- 
sten, fluorspar,  and  other  strategic  ma- 
terials. 

These  are  difficult  times.  I  certainly 
went  to  support  President  Eisenhower, 
as  I  have  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress,  in  his 
efforts  to  expand  world  trade  and  to 
strengthen  the  countries  of  the  Free 
World.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  i>eople  have  suflBcient  faith  In 
the  Congress  that  they  believe  we  should 


be  partners  in  this  enterprise.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  place  us  in  a 
position  to  maintain  adequate  control 
over  this  situation.  We  can  then  dis- 
charge our  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  see  to  it  that  no  American  industry 
can  be  so  weakened  that  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  nation  might  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia    [Mr.  Baixey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  false  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  that  faces  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
this  House  to  work  its  will  in  shaping 
our  international  trade  pxalicy. 

As  we  set  out  to  substitute  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  H.  R.  12676  for  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  H.  R.  12591,  I  must  take  note 
of  the  lineup  of  the  opposition  in  favor 
of  the  administration's  bill. 

Top,  we  will  find  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  his  power  and 
ability  to  put  the  pressure  on. 

Next  we  find  a  Speaker  of  this  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  here  who  is 
not  averse  to  putting  on  the  pressiu-e  on 
occasion. 

We  find  a  E>emocratic  floor  leader 
opposed  to  the  Simpson  proE>osal  and  in 
favor  of  the  administration's  proposal. 
He  will  probably  be  the  only  Democrat 
from  his  State  who  will  cast  a  vote 
against  the  Simpson  substitute. 

That  might  well  be  true  now  as  it  was 
3  years  ago,  if  you  recall.  Twelve  of  the 
23  Democrats  from  the  State  of  Texas 
voted  against  their  own  leadership. 

I  say  to  you  this  is  not  a  party  issue 
at  all.  If  you  will  recall  3  years  ago. 
when  we  had  our  first  test  vote,  there 
were  103  Democrats  and  104  Republi- 
cans. It  split  the  parties  almost  equal, 
and  I  assume  the  feeling  among  the 
Members  of  this  body  is  approximately 
a  50-50  division  on  this  very  imE>ortant 
matter. 

In  addition  to  our  President  and  our 
majority  floor  leadership  we  have  the 
minority  floor  leadership.  This  gentle- 
man would  like  to  be,  and  when  we  wrote 
the  escape  clause  in  1951  he  was  one 
of  my  strongest  allies  in  writing  the  es- 
cape clause  into  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  am  referring  now  to 
Mr.  Martin,  the  minority  Root  leader. 
He  would  like  to  be  with  us  today,  but 
has  to  be  in  line  with  his  administra- 
tion policy. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  let  us  add 
former  President  Harry  Trtiman  and 
Eric  Johnston  and  a  few  more  of  them. 

When  I  think  of  the  alinement  we 
have  to  face  and  the  propaganda  that 
they  use  in  selling  the  people  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  5 -year  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  reduce  im- 
port duties  25  percent,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  they  tell  about  the  old 
western  Visigoth  leader  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  old 
Visigoth  leader  came  down  and  laid 
siege  to  Rome.  He  penned  the  Romans 
up  behind  the  walls  and  they  were  get- 
ting mighty  hungry.  They  decided  they 
would  send  a  delegation  of  50  Roman 
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senators  In  their  togas  to  wait  on  the 
Visigoth  leader  and  try  to  persuade  him 
to  take  a  ransom  rather  than  capture 
the  city  and  sack  it.  He  listened  to 
them  for  a  while  and  they  were  not  mak- 
ing any  progress.  Finally  they  decided 
they  would  say  to  the  old  gentleman. 
"If  you  don't  agree  to  our  proposal  to 
take  a  ransom  and  not  sack  the  city  the 
Romans  will  grow  angry  and  increase 
in  numbers  and  come  out  and  destroy 
your  army." 

Do  you  know  what  the  old  Visigoth 
leader  said  to  them?  "The  thicker  their 
grass,  the  easier  to  mow  them." 

My  observation  is  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  cocklcburs  and  thistles  in  the  grass 
proposed  in  H.  R.  12591. 

Not  l)elng  a  member  of  the  bar.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  not  devote  any  time 
to  discussing  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  might  have  been  raised  about 
this  legislation.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  discuss  it  intelligently,  but  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  clear  the  substitute 
propo.sal  so  far  as  any  question  of  its 
constitutionality  is  concerned  by  sub- 
mitting it  for  analysis  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  law  firms,  the  firm  of 
Stcptoe  and  John.son.  with  headquarters 
In  New  York  City  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  West  Virginia.  The  senior 
member  of  that  law  firm  is  Louis  A. 
Johnson,  your  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Their  letter  to  me  is  as  foUow.s. 
It  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  that  might  rise  against 
H.  R.  12676. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  2, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Clevxi.and  M  Baii,et. 

United  Staten  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Rkpbesentative  Bailet:  In  responfie 
to  your  request  lor  our  opinion  concerning 
the  constituttonai  aspects  of  your  bill.  H.  R. 
12676.  we  are  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Section  7  of  H.  R.  12676  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7  (c>  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  to  provide  that  tlie  President 
must  either  proclaim  escape  clause  recom- 
mendations ol  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  or  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  his 
counter  or  alternative  recommendations.  In 
either  event,  tlte  President  must  act  within 
SO  days  after  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  In  In.stances  where  the 
President  has  submitted  his  own  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  he  shall,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  stated  period  of  time,  pro- 
claim the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion unless  the  Congress,  by  law.  shall  have 
approved  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  In  that  event,  the  section  pro- 
Tides  that  he  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda- 
tions so  approved. 

In  our  opinion  section  7  of  H.  R  12676  com- 
ports with  all  pertinent  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
well  established  that  the  Congress  may  au- 
thorize either  the  Tariff  Comml.sslon  or  the 
President  to  make  certain  tariff  adjustments 
when  a  factfinding  prescribed  by  statute  Is 
established  Field  v  Clark  (143  U.  8.  649 
(189J)  ).  It  la  self-evident  that  where  such 
authority  has  been  provided  for  by  statute 
It  may  be  revoked,  altered  or  modified  by 
another  statute  enacted  pursuant  to  law.  In 
our  opinion,  section  7  of  H  R.  12676  Is  con- 
stitutional because  It  Involves  a  direct  ap- 
plication of  these  two  principles. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that.  In  essence,  section 
7  of  H.  R.  13678  provide*  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be- 


come effective  unless  the  Congrens.  by  law. 
shall  have  approved  different  recommenda- 
tlona.  In  our  opinion,  the  language  used 
insures  conformity  to  the  requircmeuta  of 
article  I.  section  7.  of  the  Constitution  which 
makes  action  of  the  President  an  essential 
element  of  the  legislative  process.  By  pro- 
viding that  the  Congress  shall  act  by  law 
rather  than  by  concurrent  resolution  a  se- 
rious constitutional  question  of  pro{>er  legis- 
lative procedure  is  avoided.  See  volume  37. 
opinions  Attorney  General,  paffe  66  (1933); 
volume  39,  opinions  Attorney  General,  page 
61  (1937);  Jackson.  A  Presidential  Legal 
Opinion;  volume  66  Harvard  L.i\w  Review, 
page  1353  (19.53);  Glnnane.  The  Control  of 
Federal  Administration  by  Cont^resslonal 
Resolutions  and  Committees,  volume  66  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  page  509  t,  1953 ) . 
Very  truly  yours, 

Steptoi  &  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  devote  most 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  faults  of  the  present  trade 
agreements  and  the  shortcoming  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  H  R.  12591.  The 
1934  act.  If  it  was  reciprocal  at  that 
time.  Is  no  longer  reciprocal.  The  Amer- 
ican Government  has  lived  up  to  its 
a'^reements  strictly,  but  it  is  the  only 
government  of  the  37  signatory  nations 
to  the  general  agreements  at  Geneva 
that  has  lived  up  to  its  commitments.  It 
is,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ferred to  it.  a  one-way  street.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  My  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Aikansas  of 
the  Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means,  made 
some  pointed  remarks  about  the  free 
market  proposal  in  Europe.  He  did  not 
tell  you  thi.s — that  the.se  six  nations  who 
are  setting  up  that  free-market  area 
over  in  Europe  already  are  members  of 
the  general  agreements  on  trade  and 
tariffs  since  it  was  formed  In  1947.  Did 
they  think  anything  of  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States  when  they  decided 
to  get  together?  Certainly  not.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  was  hedgehopping 
around  all  over  Europe  trying  to  set  up  a 
summit  conference,  if  you  recall,  on  dis- 
armament. He  let  those  nations  over 
there  steal  his  thunder.  He  should  have 
prote.sted  Immediately  that  they,  as 
members  of  the  general  agreements  on 
trades  and  tariffs  were  violating  their 
agreement.  He  should  have  asked  to  dis- 
solve our  general  agreement  on  trades 
and  tariffs  because  those  six  nations  who 
were  signatories  did  not  think  anything 
about  leaving  the  United  States  out  in  the 
cold.  What  is  wrong  with  Mr.  Dulles  is 
that  he  got  his  longtailed  coat  caught  in 
the  squeeze.  He  has  found  out  to  his  sor- 
row that  about  three  or  four  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  total  of  American  exports  is 
Involved  In  that  free-market  area,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  all  of  our  ex- 
ports would  be  excluded.  A  little  bit 
later  on  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why 
they  are  asking  for  a  5-year  extension 
and  why  the  President  wants  further 
authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  25  per- 
cent. 

The  present  trade  agieements  and  the 
proposal  contained  in  H.  R.  12591  is  a 
constant  threat  to  our  national  economy. 
Let  me  say  this  to  my  friends.  In  the 
numeroiis  articles  that  you  have  seen 
proposed  by  the  economists  of  the  United 
States  as  the  cause  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic depression  or  recession  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  not  a  single  one 


of  them  has  used  as  an  excu.se  for  the  un- 
employment situation  our  International 
trade  policies — not  a  single  one  of  them. 
But,  let  me  sliow  to  you  cleaiiy  that  they 
are  one  of  tlie  major  factors  that  have 
led  to  the  unemployment  of  over  six  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country.  There  are 
some  six  million  of  them  still  unem- 
ployed. Why  did  that  come  about? 
Right  now  under  our  present  policy,  142 
industries  in  these  United  States  are  af- 
fected by  foreign  imports.  Some  ol 
them  may  have  only  5  plants  in  the 
industiy.  but  some  of  them,  like  your 
textile  industry  would  have  as  many  as 
5,000  plants. 

Why  are  there  no  new  Jobs  being  cre- 
ated? Because  not  a  single  one  of  these 
142  industries  know,  imder  our  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act.  whether  Uiey 
are  a  going  concern  or  whether  they  are 
going  out  of  business  within  the  next 
year,  due  to  foreign  competition.  Not  a 
single  one  of  those  industries  will  build 
a  new  factor^'  or  build  an  extension  onto 
existing  facilities.  No  wonder  there  are 
no  job  opportimities.  Job  opportunities 
are  diying  up  because  61  percent  of  your 
total  economy  Is  involved  in  tiiose  in- 
dustries that  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
affected  by  foreign  competition.  There 
is  no  expansion  of  job  opportunities  and 
there  will  not  be  until  this  Congress  de- 
cides to  assure  liiose  industries  Uiat  they 
are  going  to  have  assigned  to  them  a  cer- 
tain fixed  amount  of  the  American  mar- 
ket that  they  can  depend  upon  without 
interference  fiom  foreign  imports. 
Whenever  you  do  that  they  will  then  ad- 
just tlieir  programs,  tiiey  will  biuld  new 
plants,  and  they  will  build  additions  to 
existing  facilities.  Until  that  time  has 
come  there  will  not  be  any  additional  job 
opportunities  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
a  few  paltry  Jobs  the  exporters  might 
have  available. 

IvCt  me  think  of  the  appalling  situation 
that  might  exist  if  we  gave  authority  to 
cut  thc^c  import  dutie.s  an  additional  25 
percent.  I  make  the  prediction  there  are 
at  least  a  million  American  jobs  involved, 
any  time  you  reduce  American  tariff  rates 
by  as  much  as  25  percent.  It  is  folly  that 
6  million  people  unemployed  at  this  time 
sliould  be  increased  by  another  million, 
sold  down  the  river  in  their  Jobs,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  buy  friendship  that  you 
cannot  depend  upon  if  their  economy  is 
involved.  It  is  a  situation  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  continue  to  foster. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mismanagement,  on 
the  pa  It  of  our  State  Department,  of  our 
present  reciprocal  trade.  What  was  the 
State  Dt^partment  doing  when  we  let  the 
six-nation  group  in  Eurojje  take  advan- 
tage of  it?  Nothing.  What  have  they 
been  doing  except  putting  out  false  in- 
formation, false  propaganda  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements?  I 
do  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  details 
as  to  just  wherein  they  have  fallen  short 
in  the  administration  of  yotir  present 
trade  agreements,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  they  have  never  advo- 
cated. President  Roosevelt,  President 
Truman,  or  President  Eisenhower,  since 
they  were  given  authority  in  1934  to  raise 
imports — not  In  one  single  Instance  have 
those  two  former  Presidents  or  your  pres- 
ent President  offered  a  recommendation 
to  increase  import  duties.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  lower  the  import 
duties.  Where  does  the  United  States 
stand  today  among  the  nations  that  are 
signatories  to  your  international  agree- 
ment at  Geneva.  GATT — we  are  fifth 
from  the  bottom  in  the  line  of  import 
duties  Imposed.  That  is  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  myself. 

These  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  sis 
they  are  being  administered  today,  are 
not  what  they  were  Intended  to  be  in 
1934  when  you  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  up  import  duties  or  to  re- 
duce import  duties.  The  situation 
has  changed  considerably  since  1934. 
Neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Presi- 
dent Truman  or  your  present  President 
Eisenhower  has  done  anything  except 
interfere  with  the  authority  vested  with 
this  Congress  in  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  take  the  details  of  handling  our  tariff 
off  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  fix 
it  in  the  Tariff  Commis.sion. 

Let  us  remember.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Tariff  Commis.sion  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress  and  not  of  the  executive 
department.  It  is  there  to  take  care  of 
the  administration  of  tlie  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress. 

What  has  happened?  Only  87  indus- 
tries out  of  all  of  the.se  t  housands  in  this 
coimtry  affected  have  gone  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  a  redrtss  of  grievances 
under  the  escape  clause  that  was  put 
into  the  act  of  1951.  Of  these,  the  Com- 
mission has  heard  appi  oximately  38  or 
39.  What  has  happened  to  those  where 
they  made  a  decision?  In  not  a  single 
Instance — three  I  thini:  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  Imposed  import 
quotas — in  every  one  of  those  three  in- 
stances the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  turned  down  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Tariff  Commission.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  be  is  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  any  kind  of  import 
quota. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  clothes- 
pins a  few  months  ago?  You  probably 
recall.  The  Tariff  Commission  said  the 
only  thing  that  they  could  do  was  set  an 
import  quota  of  650 .OtK)  gross  on  the 
amount  of  clothespins  oeing  shipped  in 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

What  did  the  President  do?  He  set 
a.side  the  imp>ort  quoU;  and  upped  the 
Import  duty  on  a  grass  of  clothespins 
by  10  cents.  He  did  net  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  SwiKlish  and  Danish 
manufacturers  could  undersell  the  Amer- 
icans by  40  cents  a  grcss  and  that  even 
with  the  added  import  duty  they  could 
Still  undersell  them  30  cents  a  gross. 

In  every  instance  vhere  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  sought  to  aid  certain 
American  industries  it  has  been  set  aside. 

The  State  Department .  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  case  involvin ;  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  so  modified  the  Tariff 
Commission's  recommeudation  that  you 
would  not  recognize  it. 

There  has  been  too  much  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  P;-esident  and  the 
State  Department  in  nanaglng  a  mat- 
ter that  Is  the  business  constitutionally, 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The    Constitution    stales    plainly    that 


"Congress  shall  regulate  commerce,  shall 
approve  treaties,  and  shall  fix  tariffs." 

They  are  not  doing  it. 

You  gave  that  authority  away  in  1934 
heedlessly,  thoughtlessly;  and  today,  I 
fear,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  our 
folly  unless  we  take  steps,  take  them  now, 
to  recover  again  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  conunerce,  to  approve 
treaties,  and  to  fix  tariffs. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  today?  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  no  legal  status  whatever.  The 
general  agreement  on  trades  and  tariffs 
worked  out  at  Geneva  has  never  received 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department  is 
operating  illegitimately,  and  has  been 
since  that  proposal  was  turned  down  by 
Congress  after  the  Habana  Convention 
in  1948.  Every  bit  of  their  activity,  and 
every  dollar  they  have  sp)ent  and  that 
they  are  spending  is  being  spent  illegally. 
They  have  no  authority  to  do  it. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  drafted  this  bill, 
write  a  caveat  in  the  closing  section  of 
the  legislation — and  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  the  Simpson  bill: 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  shall  In  no 
way  bind  the  Congress  In  the  matter  of  gen- 
eral agreements  on  trade  and  tariffs. 

Why  has  it  been  necessary  that  we  add 
that  language  every  time?  Because  the 
Congress  has  never  recognized  what  hap- 
pened in  this  Geneva  Convention  when 
37  nations  joined  in  what  is  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs.  You  will  remember  it  was  nec- 
es.sary  for  us  to  oust  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause of  the  Otis  incident. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is 
it  necessary  that  we  go  along  with  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  recognize  officially?  We 
have  been  playing  along  with  them,  mak- 
ing all  the  concessions  that  has  caused 
suffering  here  in  America  in  order  to 
satisfy  them  and  try  to  buy  their  friend- 
ship. All  of  it  has  been  illegal  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  proi>er  procedures 
of  the  Congress. 

What  about  this  new  bill,  H.  R.  12591? 
I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  closed-rule  procedure,  but 
I  cannot  express  myself  on  that  since  I 
tentatively  agreed  in  committee  I  would 
go  along  with  a  modified  rule.  I  would 
like  if  time  would  permit  to  express  ray 
viewpoints  on  the  practice  of  bringing 
this  legislation  or  any  other  legislation 
of  this  kind  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  a  gag-rule  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  In 
the  committee  bill  there  Is  ansrthing 
whatever,  however  slight,  which  gives 
even  the  promise  of  certainty  of  relief  for 
any  laborer  or  any  industry  suffering 
from  the  severe  injury  as  the  result  of 
too  low  a   tariff  protection?    Is  there 


anything  in  that  bill  to  give  protection 
to  that  individual? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  None;  and  there  is 
plenty  in  there  to  take  his  job  away  from 
him  if  we  give  the  President  authority 
to  cut  25  percent  of  our  existing  tariff 
rates. 

Let  me  say.  as  I  conclude  the  last  5 
minutes  of  my  time,  that  there  are  some 
more  questions  involved  here  than  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  debate  at  the 
present  time.  It  just  so  happens  that 
the  bulk  of  your  unemployment  pres- 
ently is  in  some  8  or  9  States,  maybe  10. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  those  States  are  the  ones 
that  are  presently  losing  population. 
Why  are  they  losing  population?  Th3y 
are  losing  their  inhabitants  because 
there  are  no  job  opportunities  in  those 
States. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  our  trade  agreements  up  to 
this  present  time?  What  has  happened 
is  that  you  have  taken  away  the  job  op- 
portunities of  great  areas  of  this  country. 
My  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  instance. 
has  been  laid  waste,  or  the  major  part 
of  it,  where  there  were  once  thriving  in- 
dustrial centers.  It  has  been  laid  waste 
by  the  operation  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments due  to  the  fact  you  put  no  curtail- 
ment whatever  on  the  shipments  into 
this  country  of  residual  oil.  which  has 
taken  away  States'  markets  for  coal  and 
the  jobs  of  41.000  miners.  Your  present 
trade  policies  have  ruined  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  S-ate  of  West  Virginia 
where  the  largest  pottery  plants  in  the 
world  are  located.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  the  pottery  products  consumed  in  this 
country  last  year  were  produced  abroad 
and  shipped  in.  It  is  shocking  that  we 
only  have  13  percent  of  the  market  for 
that  industry  still  available  here  in 
America.  Think  of  the  glass  industry.  I 
have  10  plants  in  my  district  that  produce 
hand  made  and  blown  glassware.  Pour 
of  those  plants  are  closed  completely  and 
five  of  them  are  operating  only  part  time. 
Three  of  the  world's  largest  window-glass 
plants  are  located  in  my  district.  Let  me 
say  to  you  that  over  the  last  2  years  im- 
ports of  window  glass  have  increased  over 
300  percent.  One  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  is  also 
located  in  my  district.  Plate  glass  im- 
ports have  increased  120  percent  in  the 
last  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repre- 
sent the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  this  House  is  of  vital 
importance  to  many  people  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  my  of- 
fice has  been  flooded  with  correspondence 
from  workers  in  the  plywood,  handcraft, 
and  knitting  goods  industries.  Dairy 
farmers  represented  through  the  Wis- 
consin Association  of  Creameries,  Pure 
Milk  Products  Cooperative,  Badger  Con- 
solidated Cooperative,  National  Milk 
Producers    Federation,     and     National 
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Creameries  Association  have  expressed 
their  sincere  concern  over  the.  future  of 
our  trade  policies.  The  Seventh  District 
produces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
1  of  the  other  434  districts  in  the  country. 
The  Seventh  Congressional  District  is  1 
of  the  3  districts  represented  in  this 
ConRress  producing  over  50  percent  of 
the  mink  pelts  sold  in  the  United  States 
market. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  make  my 
interest  In  adequate  trade  legislation 
quite  apparent.  Many  of  these  indus- 
tries are  belnR  hurt  by  the  ever-lncreas- 
Ing  Imports  of  hishly  competitive  prod- 
ucts from  low-wage  foreign  countries. 

I  have  nine  hardwood  plywood  pro- 
ducers in  my  district  and  the  reports  I 
receive  from  their  employees  are  some- 
thing less  than  encouraging.  Man-hours 
of  work  arc  being  lo.st.  prices  are  off.  and 
production  has  fallen.  Many  worker.s 
have  suffered  from  reduced  hours  result- 
ing from  the  tremendous  growth  of  ply- 
wood imports  from  low-wage-paying 
countries,  particularly  Japan.  This  .same 
dilemma  faces  the  rest  of  the  hardwood 
plywood  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  about 
this  unfortunate  turn  of  events?  The 
answer  is  clearly  shown  by  official  United 
States  Government  statistics.  The 
United  States  market  for  hardwood  ply- 
wood has  burgeoned  but  the  domestic 
Industry  has  come  nowhere  close  to  get- 
ting its  fair  .share;  in  fact,  it  has  gone 
In  the  opposite  direction.  Since  1951 
hardwood  plywood  consumption  has  risen 
89  percent:  hardwood  plywood  imports 
have  shot  up  1,200  percent  and  the  Japa- 
nese imports  skyrocketed  to  a  whopping 
increase  of  6.600  percent.  In  this  same 
period  of  prosperity  for  the  importers 
of  hardwood  plywood,  the  American  in- 
dustry's shipments  in  1957  were  10  per- 
cent less  than  1951  and  16  percent  less 
than  1955.  and  12.5  percent  less  than 
1956. 

To  bring  the  picture  into  sharper  focus, 
I  refer  you  to  this  chart.  The  pie-type 
graphs  clearly  show  how  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  lost  its  markets  and  to  whom. 
Please  note  that  in  the  3  representative 
years.  1951,  1954,  and  today.  Canada, 
traditionally  our  largest  foreign  supplier 
of  hardwood  plywood,  primarily  birch, 
went  from  5  to  6  percent,  then  down 
to  4  percent.  And.  parenthetically.  I 
might  add  that  the  Canadians  have  lost 
a  substantial  part  of  their  plywood  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  due  to  the  very 
low  Japanese  prices. 

Tl:ie  category  "other"  includes  a  great 
many  countries  and  while  that  category 
went  from  1  percent  in  1951  to  6  per- 
cent in  1954.  it  has  not  increased  since. 
But  look  at  Japan.  In  1951  she  supplied 
1  percent  of  our  domestic  market;  in 
1954.  24  percent;  today,  she  has  42  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market  and  this  in 
a  period  when  domestic  consumption 
climbed  steadily  from  869  million  square 
feet  in  1951  to  1,630  million  square  feet 
In  1957.  As  any  businessman  will  tell 
you.  this  Is  murder.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  position  of  the  domestic  industry  i.s 
untenable. 

What  is  the  American  Industry's  con- 
dition today  as  compared  to  the  time 
before  this  great  influx  of  Japanese  ply- 
wood?   Studies  by  Scidman  L  Seidman, 
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certified  public  accountants,  shows  the 
domestic  industry's  profit  on  sales  be- 
fore taxes  has  declined  steadily  from 
12.26  percent  in  1950  to  5.75  percent  in 
1955,  to  3.9  percent  in  1956  and  2  4  per- 
cent in  1957.  with  a  low  of  0.90  percent 
In  the  fourth  q\iarter  1957.  A  survey 
by  the  same  certified  public  account- 
ant Arm  of  2>  Identical  hardwood 
plywood  plants  located  in  11  States 
and  representing  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  total  domestic  shipments  and 
all  classes  of  manufacturers,  for  the  first 
half  of  1957  compared  with  the  nr."?t  half 
of  19S6,  showed  dollar  sales  down  12  5 
percent,  dollar  value  of  material  con- 
sumed down  10  percent;  and  payroll 
down  18  percent 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  BLS  Whole- 
sale Price  Index— 1937  to  1949  equals 
100.  The  index  for  hardwood  plywood 
has  dropped  from  110  8  in  1951  to  103  7  In 
1957.  This  is  further  evidence  that  low- 
priced  imports  have  forced  the  price  of 
the  domestically  produced  hardwood 
plywood  downward.  In  contrast  during 
this  period,  the  price  index  on  all  com- 
modities other  than  food  and  agricul- 
tural rose  from  115  9  in  1951  to  125  6 
in  1957. 

And  what  about  employment?  A  re- 
cent survey  coverinrr  48  plants  on  man- 
hours  worked  and  number  of  employees 
in  1955  and  1957.  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  down  13  percent  and  the 
hours  worked  down  18  percent.  The 
fourth  quarter  of  1957  showed  a  substan- 
tial decline  from  the  preceding  quarters, 
and  the  decline  has  contmued  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958. 

And.  to  this  let  me  add  this  thought. 
that  V,  hen  wc  are  talking  about  the  peo- 
ple in  our  domestic  industry  bein:^  hurt. 
we  are  talking  as  well  about  the  timber 
grower,  Uie  logger,  the  trucker,  the  ve- 
neer workers,  and  the  other  supplying 
industries  to  the  hardwood  plywood  in- 
du.stry. 

What  has  brought  about  this  Incon- 
gruou.s  situation  of  growing  market,  yet 
a  failing  domestic  industry — the  answer 
is  simple— it  Ls  price.  The  American 
producer  just  can't  meet  the  competi- 
tion made  possible  by  the  11 1^  cents  an 
hour  labor  paid  by  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturers. The  American  producer 
pays  an  American  standard  of  wage.<^. 
He  is  subject  to  the  wage-hour  law. 
anti-trust  laws.  State  and  Federal  taxe.s, 
unemployment  compensation  payments, 
fringe  benefits,  and  all  the  myriad  obli- 
gations which  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  an  American  bu.sines.sman  before  he 
even  gets  his  enterprise  off  the  ground. 
The  average  sales  price  of  the  Japanese 
plywood  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
the  la.st  7  years  was  $63.83  per  1000 
square  feet,  surface  measure.  This  low 
sales  price  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
low-wage  scale  of  highly  industrialized 
Japan  which  amounts  to  $4.17  per  1,000 
square  feet,  U-inch  basis.  This  com- 
pares to  the  domestic  industry  average 
umt  labor  cost  of  $38.50  per  1.000  square 
feet,  V4-inch  basis.  Tlie  result  of  this 
low  price  is  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  normal  market  price  structure 
within  the  domestic  haidwood  plywood 
Industry.  Producers  will  tell  you  that 
today  they  have  no  price  lists,  but  to 
obtain  orders  they  must  price  plywood 


to  meet  competition  of  the  Imported 
plywood,  without  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion costs. 

What  then  Is  the  Japane.se  picture  In 
this  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  conceded 
that  imports  from  Japan  are  the  heart 
of  the  problem.     And  the  Japanese  have 
for  years  recognized  that  they  were  and 
are  seriously  injuring  the  American  in- 
dustry.    Back  in  1955  Japan  announced 
a  plywood  export  quota  intended  to  alle- 
viate the  damage  to  the  American  hard- 
wood plywood  Industry.     This  quota  was 
400    million    square    feet    per    annum. 
Japan  ignored  this  quota  in  every  sub- 
sequent year.    Then  in  January  1958  the 
Japanese      External     Trade      Recovery 
Organization— JETRO — announced  that 
Japan   was   cutting    lis    plywood   quota 
back    20    percent    to    relieve    the   hard- 
pressed  American  industry.     The  quota 
was  stated  to  be  660  million  square  feet, 
an   increase  of  220  million  square  feet 
over  the  1955  announced  quota.     In  es- 
sence, this  was  20  percent  of  nothing. 
Yet   Japan's   recognition   that   a    quota 
was  required   is  a  clear  admission  that 
they  knew   their  plywood  exports  were 
inflicting  damage  on  us. 

Between  1951  and  1956  the  Japanese 
plywood  industry  increased  its  produc- 
tion capacity  over  400  percent  and  was 
still  increasing  it  through  installation  of 
new  equipment  in  old  plants  and  erection 
of  new  plants  until  1958  when  a  halt  was 
called  on  the  mstallalion  of  new  presses 
of  a  large  size.    They  have  a  capacity  to 
produce  over  3  6  billion  square  feet  of 
plywood  in  1958.    This  capacity  wa-s  built 
with  tlie  purpose  of  exporlmg  at  least 
60   percent  of  the  production  to  world 
markets.    Japan's  domestic  markets  will 
not  ab.sorb  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
capacity  of   1.4   billion  .square  feet  per 
year.     Markets  in   other   parts   of   the 
world  will  not  take  the  plywood,  .so  Japan 
unloads  its  surplus  on  the  United  States 
market.    Even  so,  the  Japanese  plywood 
industry  could  not  unload  all  of  its  sur- 
plus on  the  United  States.    In  1957  the 
Japanese  plywood  cartel  limited  produc- 
tion to  70  percent  of  capacity  or  2  6  bil- 
lion square  feet.    Tins  became  necessar>' 
when     the    Japanese     found     that     the 
United    States    and    tiic    world    market 
would  not  al)sorb  the  tremendous  quan- 
tities Japan  was  set  up  to  produce.    The 
determined  fight  of  the  American  hard- 
wood plywood  producers  to  obtain  relief 
from  this  cancerous  condition  created  by 
imports  was  a  deterrent  to  Japan's  un- 
loading   even    larger    quantities    in    tlie 
United  States  market  in  1957.    The  Jap- 
anese   producers   have    the   capacity    to 
produce  a  billion  square  feet  of  haixi- 
wood  plywood  per  year  more  than  they 
produced  in  1957.    They  want  to  make  it 
and  to  export  it,  preferably  to  the  United 
States.     Foreign  countries  have  means 
of  refusing  admission  to  unwanted  low- 
priced  imports  and  they  have  evidenced 
no  willingness  to  accept  more  Japanese 
plywood,   in   fact,  some   countries  have 
practically     embargoed     Japanese     ply- 
wood.   Unless  Congress  provides  a  means 
for  the  domestic  industry  to  obtain  re- 
lief, the  floodgates  will  be  open  and  the 
delude  of  cheap  plywood  from  Japan  will 
drown  our  industry  and  seriously  injure 
oUier  industries  making   building   ma- 
terials. 
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What  has  the  domest  c  Industry  done 
to  help  itself  in  this  dilemma?  In  Sep- 
tember of  1954,  almost  4  years  ago,  it 
was  readily  apparent  what  was  happen- 
ing— the  handwriting  v  as  on  the  wall. 
The  industry  turned  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  search  of  reli  ?f  via  the  escape 
clause  route.  On  June  2,  1955.  the  Tariff 
Commission  denied  the  Industry  relief. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  State  Department 
announced  a  trade  agnement  with  Ja- 
pan which  was  extremely  favorable  to 
the  Japanese.  In  their  case,  the  domes- 
tic industry  proved  every  element  of 
damage  set  out  in  6ccti<m  7  of  the  stat- 
ute. In  this  light,  the  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 
The  timing  of  the  application  apparently 
was  unfortunate  as  a  flnding  in  favor  of 
the  mdustry  at  the  tine  the  State  De- 
partment wanted  to  announce  the  Jap- 
anese trade  agreement  could  have  been 
embarrassing  to  the  Sttte  Department. 

Since  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  subsequent 
failure  of  the  Japane  e  to  give  more 
than  lipservice  to  Uiei  •  alleged  import 
quotas,  it  has  been  suggested  many 
times  and  from  as  ma  ly  quarters  that 
the  industry  again  go  i)efoie  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Such  a  'jour.se  would  iDe 
futile.  It  is  common  knowledge  both  in 
and  out  of  Washington  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  going  to  approve  a  rec- 
ommendation for  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  any  industrijil  product.  The 
Pi-esident  has  so  stated  publicly  many 
Limes. 

And,  now  I  come  to  my  final  r>oint — 
the  American  hardwoo<l  plywood  work- 
ers and  the  hardwood  plywood  industry, 
being  foreclosed  from  its  admini.stra- 
tive  remedies  by  the  executive  branch 
now  comes  to  the  Congress  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  escape  chiuse  so  that  the 
relief  it  needs,  quotas,  may  be  available 
to  it.  The  need  for  quotas  is  supplied 
by  simple  mathematics,  the  Japanese 
lat>or  costs  versus  those  of  the  United 
Suites  producer.  It  is  contended  by 
free  traders  that  our  high  wage  rates 
are  the  result  of  our  high  productivity 
and  that  we  can,  therefore,  produce 
more  cheaply  than  anyone  else,  this  is 
not  true  in  the  iiardwood  plywood  and 
other  industries  in  my  Congressional 
District.  The  Japanese  plywood  plants 
are  the  most  modern  in  the  world,  their 
profits  from  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  permit  them  to  continue  to  im- 
prove in  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
The  latest  figure  available  on  Japanese 
plywood  labor  cost  is  $4.17  per  1,000 
square  feet  for  » 4 -inch  thickness  panels. 
In  Uie  dome.'Jtic  industry  the  average 
lat>or  cost  for  1.000  square  feet  '4 -inch 
hardwood  plywood  Is  $38  50.  The  unit 
difference  in  cost,  1  to  9.  The  wage  in 
Japan  for  plywood  workers  is  approxi- 
mately one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the 
wage  of  plj-wood  workers  in  the  United 
States  so  the  relative  productivity  is 
about  equal. 

The  .sales  price  of  Japanese  plywood 
is  so  low  that  even  with  an  increase  In 
the  duty  rate  to  100  percent  Japanese 
plywood  would  remain  competitive  in 
the  United  States  market  But  such  an 
Increase  or  any  substantial  lncrea.se  in 
duty  would  virtually  eliminate  all  coun- 
tries other  than  Japan  from  participat- 
civ 665 


Ing  in  the  United  States  market.  Tar- 
iffs are  clearly  not  the  answer — reason- 
able quotas  in  certain  cases  are  clearly 
the  proper  answer. 

The  Simpson  substitute  clarifies  the 
directive  of  Congress  relating  to  quotas 
by  providing  In  substance  that  if  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  an  escape  clause 
Investigation,  finds  that  the  maximum 
permissible  duty  increase  for  the  article 
being  Investigated  will  not  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  Injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  concerned,  the  Commission 
shall  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  quotas — either  tariff  quotas  or  ab- 
solute quotas,  including  seasonal  quotas 
of  either  kind,  such  quotas  to  be  subject 
to  such  allocation  among  countries  of 
origin  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 
And.  so  I  say  that  the  solution  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  industry  and  the 
other  import-injured  individua's  and 
industries  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  Dis- 
trict is  in  the  legislation  now  before 
this  House.  This  comprehensive  legis- 
lation has  in  it,  as  I  have  described, 
provisions  that  will  make  quotas  pos- 
sible and  other  features  which  w  ill  make 
affected  American  industries  able  to 
live  equitably  with  import  competition. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
up  to  us  here  as  he  did  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  during  its 
hearings  the  situation  of  an  industry 
that  is  being  injured  and  seriously  in- 
jured by  our  trade  policy,  by  conces- 
sions that  have  been  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
administrators  of  this  program  to  do 
anything  to  keep  their  promise,  that 
promise  being  that  under  this  program 
no  domestic  industries  would  be  injured. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  proponents 
of  this  program  to  keep  their  word  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
program. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MILI.S.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rising  in  support  of  extension  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  in  un- 
weakened  form  and  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  I  feel  that  the  debate  in  which  I 
am  participating  is  perhaps  in  its  imme- 
diate as  well  as  far-reaching  effects,  the 
most  important  debate  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  its  subcommittee 
at  present  engaged  in  an  intense  exam- 
ination and  study  of  American  hemi- 
spheric problems,  I  am  keenly  conscious 
of  the  irreparable  injury  to  us  if  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  not  ex- 
tended for  the  5-year  period  and  In  the 
form  imbodied  in  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
great  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  the  brilhant  and  dedicated  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  Is  the 
outstandingly    able    chairman    and    of 


which  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
the  beloved  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  is  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
member. 

TRADE    WITH    LATIN    AMERICA 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  trade  with  Latin  America  is 
alx)ut  on  a  par  with  our  trade  with 
Europe.  It  is  larger  than  our  trade 
with  any  other  single  area  in  all  the 
world.  This  trade  is  dependent  upon  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments. 

Close  to  one-third  of  all  our  imports 
came  from  Latin  America  in  1957  and 
about  one-fourth  of  all  of  our  exports 
went  to  that  area  in  1957.  In  1  year 
we  exported  to  Latin  America  products 
that  totaled  in  value  $4.7  billion. 

I  repeat  the  figure  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  minimize  the  disastrous 
rebound  upon  our  economy  if  the  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  should  not  be  ex- 
tended in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Here  again  is  the  figure: 
$4  7  billion  in  American  products  sold  to 
the  Latin  American  market. 

Unlike  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  almost  all  of  these  exports  to 
Latin  America  are  paid  for,  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  representing  grant 
aid. 

The  Latin  American  countries  in  turn 
depend  upon  us  as  the  major  market  for 
their  exports.  They  find  in  the  United 
States  a  market  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  copper,  two-thirds  of 
their  coffee,  one-half  of  their  raw  wool 
and  three-fifths  of  their  petroleum. 

How  anyone  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
trade  can  jeopardize  not  only  losing 
hemispheric  good  will  forever  but  as 
well  losing  a  market  for  our  products  of 
almost  $5  billion  a  year  completely  is 
beyond  my  power  of  understanding, 

RESTORING  HEMISPHERIC  GOOD  WILL 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  say  writh 
complete  assurance  that  the  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for 
a  period  of  5  years  will  do  more  to  re- 
store hemispheric  good  will  and  to  bring 
us  to  a  basis  of  lasting  understanding 
than  anything  else  tliat  we  can  do. 

I  put  an  emphasis  on  the  extension 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  Much  of  the 
unrest  in  Latin  America  recently  ex- 
hibited stemmed  from  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  this  Congress  would  do  in  the 
way  of  extending  tlie  agreements.  If  tlie 
period  of  extension  were  for  a  1-year 
period,  or  a  2-year  period,  or  a  3-year 
period,  there  would  continue  to  be  un- 
easiness, the  constant  circulation  of  ru- 
mors as  to  our  future  intent,  and  hemi- 
spheric good  will,  I  am  afraid,  would 
continue  to  be  beyond  our  reach  of 
control. 

MIDWEST     HAS     BIG     STAKX 

As  one  having  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing a  district  on  the  south  side  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  I  feel  keenly  what  would 
be  the  tragic  effect  of  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  upon  the  economy  of  the  great  Mid- 
dle West.  I  can  imagine  nothing  that 
would  be  more  devastating  to  industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture  in  the  Great  Lakes 
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states.  Certainly  nothing  would  be 
more  deadly  to  our  high  hopes  of  the 
boundless  prosperity  ahead  for  the  great 
Middle  West  with  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  development 
of  the  Cal-Sag  Inland  waterway  from 
the  Great  Lake.s  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
In  the  April  1958  issue  of  It.i  magazine, 
Business  Conditions,  well  states  that  the 
Middle  West  has  a  big  stake  In  forel«n 
trade,  It  polnU  out  that  Is  lf>57  sales 
of  goods  and  services  to  oversea*  cus- 
tomers increased  for  the  fourth  consec- 
utive year  snd  showed  a  gain  of  $3  bil- 
lion (j\vr  the  prevlou*  year, 

Export  soles  of  mi-rchandls*  totaled 
•10  bllUon,  and  to  this  was  added  *3 
biHimi  »n  Un»t«d  ntaUin  Mrrvicrs  bought 
by  f<;rittKn  cuttUfttwrn,  report  saU-s  «f*- 
c<!«d«d  ^/y  a  cofuld^rablw  margin  con- 
i»um«r  outlay  on  »ut'x»  and  auto  tmrts 
und  txtmuiimren  on  vtit*UUtnlinl  eon- 
ittrueiUrti. 

Little  l^ss  than  »  million  jMJrsons  In 
the  United  (States  gam  thiflr  llvellluwd 
directly  or  indirectly  from  export  trade 
and  domestic  distribution  of  ImporU, 

VIEW  or  rtOESAL  1E»CKVK  BANK 

Let  me  read  further  from  this  au- 
thoritative article  In  the  publication  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago: 

The  Midwest  has  a  particularly  big  stake 
In  United  States  export  trade.  First,  a  large 
share  of  Industrial  exports  are  produced  In 
Midwest  factories.  Second,  much  of  the 
agricultural  exports  are  either  grown  or 
processed  In  this  region.  Third,  as  a  major 
transportation  center,  many  of  the  com- 
modities exported  are  either  shipped 
through  the  area  to  coastal  ports  or  trans- 
ferred directly  to  overseas  carriers  operating 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  These  direct  shipments 
Will  doubtless  become  Increa.singly  impor- 
tant with  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Exports  bulk  particularly  large  In  many 
of  the  hard  goods  lines  produced  in  the 
Midwest.  For  example,  the  latest  annual 
figures  indicate  that  one-fifth  of  all  motor 
truck  sales  are  made  to  overseas  customers. 
Over  a  quarter  of  the  tractors  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  exported,  and  foreign 
purchases  of  other  farm  machinery  repre- 
sent about  13  percent  of  overall  demand. 
Shipments  abroad  of  construction  equip- 
ment aggregate  26  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion, and  overseas  sales  take  11  percent  of 
the  output  of  machine  tools. 

In  each  of  these  Industries,  Midwest  f^rms 
predominate.  The  5  Seventh  District 
States  account  for  35  percent  of  the  total 
payroll  of  machinery  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  35  percent  for  transportation 
equipment  producers,  and  29  percent  for 
metals  and  metal  products  firms.  During 
1957,  these  industries  exported  almost  half 
of  total  United  States  nonagrlcultural  over- 
Beaa  shipments. 

Among  the  agricultural  products,  the  top 
spot  In  value  of  exports  has  alternated  In 
recent  years  between  cotton  and  wheat. 
While  virtually  none  of  the  cotton  is  pro- 
duced In  the  Midwest,  a  good  part  of  the 
wheat  la  grown  and  processed  in  this  area. 
Corn  and  fats  and  oils  also  provide  sub- 
stantial volumes  of  exports.  Foreign  pur- 
chases of  United  States  fats  and  oils  totaled 
$600  million  m  1957.  largely  soybean  oil  and 
animal  fats.  Over  60  percent  of  United 
States  soybeans  are  grown  In  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana, and  Iowa,  and  Midwest  farms  and  meat- 
packing plants  are  Important  sources  of 
animal  fata. 


CANNOT    B£    ONE-WAT    BTBEIT 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  that  the  thoroughfare  that  leads 
to  the  common  advantage  of  all  who 
travel  It  cannot  be  rigged  to  make  the 
traveling  easier  for  one  group  at  the 
expense  or  discomfiture  to  other  groups 
of  travelers.  Let  me  apply  this  rule  to 
the  matter  of  reciprocal  trade  and  to 
read  again  from  the  article  In  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago: 

Any  form  of  commerclsl  trsds,  whether 
it  b«  b«tw««n  StstM,  rsglons,  (ft  nations, 
csnmrt  b«  ■  ons-wsy  strsst.  AmsrJcnn  •«- 
(M/rtcrs  gi«n«r»Jly  wsnt  to  b«  pnUi  (or  thsir 
morchtitidtM  (tt  »trvU'M  In  ilolUrs,  m  cur- 
ffiwy  thst  csn  bs  »p*nl  <J'rtn«»lU«ny  Ih* 
tntiiirr  inrurtim  ni  tiuUntu  to  i;vi>f»«<««  hiiywr* 
of  VutiAta  m#it#«»  prndurln  U,  of  ("furn*.  fh*lr 
•rtrningN  on  nmKtH  una  Mrrvl/'na  int\i\  to  tht« 
tumult y,  A  dz/ilur  sp^nt  titr  iffip'/n«4  g/«»4s 
Will  (n  thm  m/fmwl  fnurim  of  «v«ftt«  t^iurti 
MS  M  iMir«h«M  of  i;nlt«d  l»ui«t  produ^u  t/f 
turninn  cu*t</rrM>r», 

T»»«  |>r«ponairr»nt  nhsrs  of  Un^tri*  *n- 
tertng  ths  Uniu»d  Hli»i«s  do  im/I  I'lmimvt 
directly  with  th«  output  of  doinehiic  pro- 
dursr*.  Thre^-nfths  of  total  mercharidls* 
ImporU  consist  of  cruds  and  ssmimanu- 
faciured  raw  mHlerlals.  A  Urge  shars  of 
these  materials  are  virtually  nonexUt*t»t  In 
this  country:  tin.  nickel,  natural  rubber. 
Jute  and  flax  fiber,  raw  silk,  diamonds,  man- 
ganese and  bauxite,  for  example.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  newsprint,  imports  supple- 
ment Inadequate  domestic  supplies.  The 
continued  efficient  production  of  many  im- 
portant Industrial  commodities  is  dependent 
on  foreign  sources.  For  Instance,  all  of 
our  manganese — essential  to  steel  output — 
and  three-quarters  of  the  bauxite  from 
which  aluminum  is  produced,  are  imported 

An  additional  one-fourth  of  United  States 
Imports  represent  foodstuffs,  a  large  part  of 
which  are  commodities  that  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically grown  domestically.  Of  the  $3  bil- 
lion In  food  Imports  in  1957,  coffee  accounted 
for  $14  billion,  and  tea.  cocoa,  bananas, 
and  spices  an  additional  $400  million  The 
United  States  is  in  these  instances  completely 
dependent  on  f(jreign  sources  of  supply. 

FROM  STANDPOINT  OF  AMERICAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forei'^n  Affairs  concerned  in  a 
happy  relation.ship  of  our  country  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  have  spoken  as  a  Representative  from 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  concerned  in  the  continuing  pros- 
perity of  the  Middle  West  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  area  from  which 
I  come. 

I  now  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
American  concerned  with  the  manner  in 
which  my  country  best  can  meet  the 
demands  of  her  destiny  in  a  rebuilding 
world  In  which  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  have  fallen  to  her  hands. 

I  vision  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  ex- 
actly as  reported  by  the  committee  the 
opening  of  the  door  to  the  future.  If  we 
extend  the  agreements  for  a  full  5-year 
period,  that  will  be  notice  to  the  world 
that  ours  is  a  nation  that  keeps  its  word 
and  its  faith.  If  we  should  end  the 
agreements,  or  If  we  should  extend  them 
for  a  shorter  period  and  In  weakened 
form,  that  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
world  in  which  we  are  seeking  friends 
as  notice  that  we  are  a  nation  that  re- 


neges when  the  mood  Is  on  us  and  we 
seek  to  take  advantage. 

What  we  are  seeking  now  to  do  In  this 
generation  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  lasting  peace.  If  In  that  this  genera- 
tion can  succeed.  It  will  be  blesaed  by  all 
the  countless  generations  that  will  fol- 
low, and  we  who  have  been  a  part  of  this 
generation  can  live  to  the  end  of  our  days 
with  a  sweet  satisfaction  that  we  were 
part  of  the  generation  that  accomplished 
where  others  failed. 

TAStrr  WALLS  THAT  DtVIOl 

There  can  be  no  amity  among  nations, 
no  uniting  of  nil  peoples  Into  a  coopera- 
tive brolhThood,  until  tariff  walls  have 
censed  to  divide  1  arlff  walls  are  walls 
of  discrimination,  and  discrimination  In 
tiny  form  I*  n  poison  that  destr^^ys  indi- 
viduals and  drnirtryn  natimvi  Wh#r» 
ymi  havtf  dlsrrimifmtion  y</ii  hava  tha 
lumree  at  dlsiwfision,  and  when  yf/u  hava 
it  practiced  by  on"  Htate  up<m  other 
Hlaus*  you  have  the  cause  for  wars. 
That  IS  a  simple  fact  that  must  b«  real- 
ized by  anyone  who  has  read  the  pages 
of  history  and  has  found  hu  interpreta- 
tion of  those  pages  in  good  old  common- 
sense. 

Doe.s  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
if  all  the  tariff  wall.s  In  Europe  were  torn 
down  that  Europe  would  today  be  facing 
her  many,  many  problems? 

All  that  we  have  to  do  Is  to  follow  our 
own  pattern.  That  pattern  was  fixed 
when  our  Constitution  provided  that 
among  the  sovereign  States  of  America, 
entering  the  sisterhood  of  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  no  tariff  walls  to 
divide.  There  were  those  in  that  early 
period  who  doubted,  and  when  money 
and  know-how  first  went  from  the  sea- 
board to  build  up  industries  and  agri- 
culture in  the  newer  sections  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  fears  on  the  seaboard 
that  this  would  result  in  a  dis- 
astrous competition  to  the  existing  in- 
dustries and  agriculture  from  whence 
was  coming  the  money  and  the  know- 
how.  As  everyone  now  knows,  it  did  not 
work  out  that  way.  The  prosperity  of 
one  State  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  others. 

Today  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
much  closer  in  travel  time  than  were  the 
regional  domains  of  the  United  States  at 
the  tune  of  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution, Extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  leveling  tariff  walls  to 
the  extent  seemed  reasonable  at  this 
time,  is  in  the  American  pattern  and 
along  the  line  of  the  best  American  tra- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Simpson  amendment  when  offered  and 
the  passage  of  the  committee  bill.  A 
vote  for  the  committee  bill  is  a  step  for- 
ward into  the  promi.se  of  tomorrow.  A 
vote  against  the  committee  bill  or  for 
a  weakening  amendment  is  a  backward 
step  into  the  yesterdays.  The  destiny  of 
our  country  is  to  lead  forward.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  lead  mankind  in  ascent  to  the 
heights,  not  in  retreat  back  to  the  bogs 
and  the  marshes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    South    Carolina    LMr.   Ash- 
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Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr.  Chairman.  June 
15.  1953,  was  my  first  day  a.s  a  Member 
of  this  august  body.  On  that  date  I 
cast  my  f^rst  record  vote,  and  that  vote 
was  for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

In  principle  I  am  still  for  reciprocal 
trade,  but  I  am  not  for  It  Uic  way  it  Is 
being  practiced  today. 

The  term  "reciprocal  trade"  Is  a  snare 
and  delusion  to  most  American  invc.^tors 
and  working  men. 

In  1055  the  R(  clprocal  Trade  Act  came 
up  for  renewal  or  ixtenilon.  At  that 
time  numerous  industrialists  complained 
about  the  urircfi'ionable  and  ex'^evivo 
tmp(jrts  to  the  United  Btates,  Frop<m- 
enu  of  tlie  bill  saut  well  prot'-rt  the 
Atwricun  ittduHries  by  strertgih^ninu 
the  peril  p</int  and  escape  cIulmm  »  vl  the 
iUt<  iprocal  'I  fade  Art, 

H<»e  is  what  happened,  Mtnre  the  •/■ft 
wa«  exiettdcd  in  lltjb,  07  American 
miiiiufacturers  have  re<|(iested  relief 
under  the  perd  p<nnt  or  e*cape  clause  >, 
In  22i  of  tluise  ca:>es,  after  heatings  were 
held  and  due  con»i(U-rution  ^ivt-n  the 
evidence,  the  Tarifl  Comml^sion  recom- 
mended that  the  President  grunt  relief 
of  some  type.  In  each  cai>e  where  the 
Tariff  Commi&Mon  recommended  that 
the  President  impose  import  quotas  the 
President  refui>cd  to  grant  such  quotas. 
In  nine  cases  where  relief  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Tarifl  Commission  the 
President  condesceiided  to  grant  small 
duty  increases.  These  duty  increases 
were  on  such  articles  as  clothes  pins,  a 
certain  brand  of  clover  seed,  linen  towels, 
BwLs.s  watches,  bicycles,  and  the  like.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  from  this  list  of  arti- 
cles only  watches  and  bicycles  would 
have  the  slightest  cITect  on  any  segment 
of  the  economy  of  this  country.  These 
facts  prove  that  the  administration  of 
the  pre.=ent  law  has  been  and  l.s  now  un- 
favorable to  American  industry  and 
American  labor. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  using  this  law 
as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  This 
policy  is  destroying  one  American  indus- 
try after  another.  For  example,  I  cite 
you  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Fred- 
erick O.  Patne,  of  the  great  State  of 
Maine.  In  discu.«;.sing  the  ravages  that 
have  been  worked  on  the  textile  industry 
by  our  so-called  trade-and-aid  pro- 
grams. Senator  Payne  said  In  the  year 
1957  our  International  Cooperative  As- 
sociation —  foreign-aid  program  —  pur- 
chased over  $89  million  worth  of  fabri- 
cated ba-sic  textile  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers, while  buying  only  $7  million  worth 
from  domestic  manufacturers,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  American  textile  mills  are 
going  bankrupt  or  liquidating  every  few 
weeks. 

Did  you  know  that  since  1946.  717  tex- 
tile mills  have  been  liquidated  in  this 
country?  Did  you  also  know  that  since 
1949.  205  mills  have  closed  their  doors 
permanently  In  the  New  England  States 
alone?  This  same  drain  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  felt  in  southern 
communities  where  it  is  reported  that 
79  textile  mills  have  closed  since  1955. 

Why  did  these  mills  close?  The  pri- 
mary   reason    was   simply    t)ecausc    the 


average  pay  for  an  American  textile  em- 
ployee Is  $0.68  per  hour;  whereas  the 
average  pay  for  a  Japane.se  textile 
worker  is  12  to  15  cents  per  hour.  No 
American  industry  can  compete  with  a 
foreign  industry  when  our  wage  scale 
Is  10  times  more  than  theirs.  This  is 
just  plain  arithmetic;  just  simple,  ordi- 
nary hor.sesense. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Japanese  textile 
manufacturer  can  and  does  buy  Ameri- 
can raw  cotton  for  130  per  bale  less  than 
the  same  cotton  cost^  an  American  tex- 
tile manufacturer.  Furthermore,  he  hae 
the  ssme  machinery,  the  same  know- 
how,  the  same  mnse  production  methods 
as  our  trxllle  manufacturers,  lie  has 
m^Klrm  mnrhim  ry— mo't  of  If  pnid  for 
with  Atnrricnn  dollwrs — but  this  ma- 
chinery l»  operat^-d  »iui  mpintalned  and 
roods  prrKjured  therron  undtr  sweat- 
niutp  conduums  ixi  ymi,  my  fri/^wi«, 
ai»t^ove  of  t«-xtil«  u'KXi**  or  mfrch«ndi<K« 
of  any  knvd  made  in  »weat«h<»t>«  »t  cooUe 
wages  bring  sold  to  the  AniLrlcan  con- 
suming public? 

I  know  that  Erie  Johnston  and  his 
600-emp!oyee  RIngling  Bros,  Barnum 
k  Bailey  Circus  extravaganza,  pro- 
duced to  Influence  the  vote  of  Members 
of  this  House,  and  Charles  Taft  and  his 
highly  paid  a.ssistants  claim  that  Japa- 
nese textile  imports  are  not  hurting  our 
local  textile  manufacturers. 

Any  such  claim  Is  absolutely  false. 

Japan  exixjrted  to  tlie  United  States 
an  average  of  270  million  square  yards 
of  cloth  annually  before  they  voluntarily 
agreed  not  to  exceed  235  million  square 
yards  per  year.  Amazingly  enough,  this 
Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  where  a  foreign  government 
took  action  on  its  own  part  to  protect  an 
American  industry. 

Are  we  as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  fulfilling  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  when  we  sit  idly  by  and 
refuse  to  pass  legislation  to  protect  our 
own  investors  and  laborers  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  that  the  government 
of  another  nation  finds  it  wise  and  ex- 
pedient to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
protect  the  security  of  any  American 
industry?     I  say  the  answer  is  "No." 

The  Japanese  textile  people  concen- 
trated on  certain  types  of  materials  to 
export  to  this  country  and,  thereby, 
they  took  70  percent  of  the  American 
velveteen  market,  48  percent  of  the 
gingham  market,  58  percent  of  the 
damask  market,  and  more  than  30  p>er- 
cent  of  the  blouse  market.  I  ask  you, 
and  I  ask  Mr.  Charles  Taft  and  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  have  imports  to  that  extent 
hurt  the  American  textile  industry?  If 
not,  then  why  have  717  textile  plants 
had  to  close  their  doors  within  the  past 
few  years? 

Foreign  imports  under  the  present  law 
are  not  only  destroying  the  textile  in- 
dustry, but  they  are  also  destroying  the 
American  plywood  industry,  the  fishing 
industry  of  Alaska  and  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  coast;  the  pottery  and  glass 
Industries  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Indiana  are  also  hard  hit  by  imports 
from  foreign  countries. 

Oiur  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  mines  in 
this  country  are  closing  down.  Miners 
in  our  Western  States  receive  from  $17 


to  $30  wages  per  day.  In  Peru  miners 
doing  the  same  type  of  work  are  paid 
$6  a  day.  and  in  Rhodesia  from  $20  to  $30 
per  week.  Yes,  import  these  metals  and 
put  our  miners  out  of  work.  Today 
mo.st  of  them  are  unemployed.  Yet  we 
talk  about  a  reces.slon  and  Ave  or  six  mil- 
lion Americans  not  working,  many  on  re- 
lief with  children  hungry  and  in  need  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

A  mine  ofTlclal  In  Montana  recently 
said; 

Our  peopifl  Arc  fxUtliig;  they  srs  not 
Jivine:, 

Tliis  wns  shortly  after  the  United  Ctatei 
had  lx>u({ht  2,000  U/nit  ct  copper  from 
Houth  AfrUa.  Luten,  my  frlemls,  you 
rppre>''t)i.olivr»  of  thr  milling  ht»Us,  and 
you  from  the  New  V.tittl.tmi  Hlnle*.  are 
any  of  you  in  a  p</^iUon  Ui  cotiAcim- 
tuni/ily  vote  for  this  bill  in  lu  p>rs<^t 
form?  If  you  think  you  are  I  sutrt^r't 
that  you  first  talk  to  »unve  of  Uw  un- 
employed people  in  the  diAtiict  tliut  you 
repre*4?nt.  During  the  pa*t  meekeruJ  I 
received  numerous  letters  requetting  me 
to  vote  for  tlve  6imi>eon-Dom  substitute 
bill  and  oppose  H  R.  12591  in  its  pretent 
form.  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
one  letter  tliat  I  received. 

Dkas  M>  Abhmoke:  I  am  an  hourly  paid 
employee  of  Bii?elow  &  Sanford  Carpet  Mill. 
Inc..  L.indrum,  8.  C.  My  employer  informed 
me,  em  well  aa  the  rest  of  the  employee*, 
that  If  something  Is  not  done  soon  we  are  due 
for  a  possible  curtailment.  He  said  we  have 
so  many  Imports  of  carpets  that  we  are  not 
selling  our  products. 

The  Americans  are  bujing  the  Imported 
products  because  they  are  cheaper.  The 
reason  they  arc  cheajjer  is  because  their  labor 
is  done  for  almost  nothing. 

I  am  sure  you  are  very  much  aware  of  this. 
It  sure  Is  a  crucial  time  here.  We  used  to 
work  48  hours  a  week.  Now  we  have  40  hours 
a  week,  which  cut  my  take-home  pay  SIS  a 
week.  In  a  year's  time  this  means  a  loss  of 
S780.  What  will  our  children  expect  in  get- 
ting a  high  school  education?  I  am  married 
ani  have  a  child  3  months  old. 

Mr.  AsHMORE,  If  something  Is  not  done  In 
the  next  few  weeks  we  all  will  be  without  a 
Job.  That's  the  way  the  future  looks,  mighty 
dark.  We  can't  plan  anything  for  fear  of 
being  laid  off.  I  am  an  ex-GI.  I  have  a  clean 
record  with  the  Government  as  well  as  with 
clvUian  Ufe  with  the  exception  of  a  speeding 
ticket  once.  Tliere  are  many  good  people 
turning  bad  because  of  lack  of  work. 

Let's  hope  you  and  the  Congress  and  the 
rest  of  cur  leaders  can  solve  our  problem  on 
keeping  Imports  out  of  our  land  for  we  need 
work  as  well  as  those  people  over  there,  pos- 
sibly worse  than  they  do.  Just  last  week 
our  mill  laid  ofiT  50  people  and  there's  going 
to  be  more  unless  something  is  done. 

Well,  sir,  you  know  a  lot  more  of  what  we 
are  facing  tiian  I  do,  so  please  treat  us 
right. 

Yours  truly, 

Joe  SMrm. 

INMAN,  S.  C. 

Some  foolish  people  in  this  country 
evidently  think  that  foreign  workers  are 
more  important  than  American  workers. 
I  do  not  tliink  so.  I  mge  you  to  stop  and 
analyze  this  situatiorL  Do  not  let  Charles 
Taft  or  Eric  Johnston  or  Sinclair  Weeks 
tell  you  how  to  vote.  They  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  They  are  not  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  like  you 
and  I;  and  President  Eisenhower  simply 
does  not  know,  and  is  poorly  advised. 
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The  recforocal  trade  law  as  now  writ-     ened  reciprocal  trade  policy  of  the  past  pharmaceuticals,    and    tobacco     I    am 

fpn  anradm°n!stered  has  helped  to  put     quarter  century?     Or  do  we  adopt  the  especially  aware  of  the  exports  to  Swit- 

m  mouJ  Vesent  daA^^^^  substitute  bill   thus  ending  meaningful  zerland  of  the  latter  items,  ai.  the  Swss 

us  m  our  pr^se   ^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^g^    reciprocal  tariff-cutting  and  proclaiming  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  the  high- 

our  withdrawal  from  the  field  of  Interna- 


condition. 

year  after  year  and  refused  to  protect 
our  American  manufacturers  and  la- 
borers from  low  wage  foreign  competi- 
tion. We  have  encouraged  American 
dollars  to  go  to  foreign  countries  where 
labor  Is  cheap  and  no  American  taxes 
are  levied.  We  have  $30  billion  now 
invested  in  low  wage  foreign  countries 
to  compete  with  American  industry  and 
labor.  This  means  fewer  jobs  and,  thus, 
less  taxes  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
By  virtue  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
Rnd  GATT  we  have  already  made  over 
55,000  tariff  concessions,  all  of  them  to 
freeze  or  lower  American  tariffs.  Today 
our  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of  any  trad- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  Now.  H.  R. 
12591  calls  for  more  of  the  same.  Yet 
lower  tariffs  mean  more  imports.  And 
more  imports  mean  fewer  jobs  for  Amer- 
icans. No  Jobs  result  in  no  taxes  to 
support  the  American  Government — no 
dollars  to  support  the  American  fam- 
ily— no  dollars  with  which  to  enjoy  the 
American  high  standard  of  hving.  If 
that  is  what  you  want  in  America,  then 
vote  for  H.  R.  12591.  If  it  is  not  what 
you  want,  then  vote  for  the  Simpson- 
Dorn  substitute. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  one  thing 
clear.  The  substitute  is  not  a  return  to 
the  high  tariff  policy  of  the  1930"s  as 
some  people  would  have  you  believe.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  such  uni'easonably 
high  tariffs.  In  fact,  the  Simpson- 
Dorn  substitute  does  not  raise  the  tariff 
on  one  single  article.  On  the  contrary, 
it  permits  some  additional  reductions. 
Primarily  the  substitute  simply  attempts 
to  save  several  vital  American  industries 
from  liquidation  or  bankruptcy  due  to 
foreign  competition.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Simpson-Dorn  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Lankford). 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  25  the  New  York  Times  carried 
on  its  front  page  an  article  describing 
the  results  of  4  days  of  talks  In  Moscow. 
Represented  at  those  talks  were  the  Com- 
munist governments  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Bulgaria.  Albania,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  East  Germany, 
North  Korea  Communist  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  Outer  Mongolia. 

These  12  Communist- ruled  lands  oc- 
cupy a  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
Included  about  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  At  the  recent  meetings 
they  pledged  themselves  to  tighter  econ- 
omic cooperation  and  to  specialization  in 
production  which  means  for  them 
greater  international  exchange  of  more 
economically  produced  Koods. 

For  once,  the  Communists  have  given 
fair  warning  of  a  move  vital  to  us.  It  Is 
important  for  us  to  recognize  this  fact 
as  we  consider  today  the  future  of  our 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  which  Is  an 
important  part  of  the  answer  of  our 
free  economy  to  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic challenge. 

The  substitute  bill  puts  this  Issue 
squarely  before  us.  It  is — do  we  vote  In 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  enlight- 


tional  economic  competition? 

The  choice  Is  clear— we  either  embrace 
the  19th  century  slogan  that  the  tariff 
is  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  concern 
or  we  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
20th  century  and  rise  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge. 

There  are  those  who  would  cloud  the 
Issue.  They  belittle  the  importance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  this  11th  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — but 
they  cannot  hide  the  lesson  of  history 
from  us.  The  worlds  reaction  to  the 
last  protectionist  trade  bill  enacted  by 
the  Congress — the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 
was  a  sharp  one.  And  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation was  advanced  as  a  reasonable 
bill— a  phrase  much  u.'^ed  at  this  time 
to  de.scribe  the  substitute  bill. 

But  today  it  would  not  be  just  a  prob- 
lem of  steeling  ourselves  for  a  decline 
in  employment  as  our  export  industries 
felt  the  pinch  of  retaliation  abroad — 
serious  as  that  alone  would  be.  Today 
we  would  have  to  expect  other  nations, 
after  gazing  ruefully  at  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  rcciinocal  trade  policy,  to 
direct  their  trade  elsewhere.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Mo.scow  meeting  that  the  Com- 
munists are  organizing  to  cash  in  on  this 
possibility. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  would  work 
with  a  precise  example.  The  substitute 
bill  is  specifically  designed  to  raise  the 
tariff  on  Items  competing  with  domestic 
producers.  It  would  repeat  many  times 
the  Swiss  watch  case  of  1954. 

Four  years  ago  the  administration  de- 
cided to  benefit  a  domestic  industry  re- 
sponsible for  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
United  States  production  by  raising  the 
tariff  on  watches  by  50  percent.  In  so 
doing,  we  damaged  a  Swiss  industry 
which  employs  10  percent  of  the  Swiss 
labor  force  and  accounts  for  half  of 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  we  performed  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  many  American  firms  that 
import  and  assemble  Swiss  watch  move- 
ments. 

Switzerland,  let  us  remember.  Is  a 
country  that  has  never  received  a  nickel 
of  foreign  aid.  The  Swiss  have  a.sked 
only  to  try  and  sell  products  here  which 
it  is  clear  Americans  prefer — and  our 
answer  was  to  Jack  up  the  tariff. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
go  Into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  watch 
controversy,  but  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  point  that  actions  seemingly  affect- 
ing only  minute  segments  of  our  vast 
economy  can  often  rebound  strongly 
against  our  best  Interests  as  a  Nation. 
When  we  decided  to  hit  this  industry 
employing  10  percent  of  Swiss  labor  to 
protect  an  American  Industry  respon- 
sible for  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
American  production,  we  were  really 
sacrificing  our  export  industries,  since 
many  United  States  exports  to  Switzer- 
land are  paid  for  by  our  purchases  of 
their  watches. 

These  exports  have  recently  been  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  and  include  wheat,  cotton,  auto- 
mobiles,   machinery,    office    appliances. 


grade  Maryland  export  tobacco  that  Is 
grown  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  If  the  Swiss  camiot  sell  their 
watches  in  the  United  States  because  of 
unduly  high  tariff  rates,  then  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  Maryland  tobacco — 
and  this  simple  truth  holds  for  the  other 
products  America  sells  to  Switzerland 
also. 

The  administration's  Increase  of  Swl.ss 
watch  tariffs  in  1954  was  a  regretable 
departure  from  our  policy  of  promoting 
trade.  However,  though  the  confidence 
which  we  wish  others  to  place  In  us  was 
shaken.  It  was  not  undermined.  But  let 
u.s  undor.stand  clearly — the  substitute  bill 
is  specifically  designed  to  produce  the.';e 
occurrence-^ — without  thought  of  the 
specter  of  Communist  competition. 

The  retaliation  against  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  which  helped  cut  our  exports 
two-thirds  within  a  few  years  caused  un- 
employment and  suffering  throughout 
the  land.  Today  the  question  facing  us 
Is  a  far  broader  one. 

If  we  narrow  the  trading  possibilities 
of  the  Free  World  we  force  ihem  to  be- 
come enmeshed  in  the  Soviet  state-trad- 
ing apparatus.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  working  to- 
gether more  and  more.  Now.  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  talks  in  Moscow,  we 
may  expect  even  greater  efforts. 

Let  us  make  no  mi.stake  about  It.  The 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World  must 
trade.  If  we  slam  the  door  they  must 
look  elsewhere. 

This  Congress  has  the  Issue  squarely 
before  it;  we  either  go  forward  with  the 
Free  World,  reciprocally  cutting  tariffs, 
or  we  go  backward  with  the  substitute 
bill— enacting  the  Swiss  watch  farce  over 
and  over  again. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  are  as  dedicated  as  all  Amer- 
icans to  fighting  international  commu- 
nism. Certainly  they  do  not  intend  to 
bring  Joy  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  They  Just 
have  not  given  adequate  consideration  to 
the  terrible  price  this  country  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  policy  of  economic 
isolationism  thej  advocate. 

This  country  has  made  mistakes  In  Its 
foreign-trade  policy  in  the  past,  but  gen- 
erally our  record  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  good. 

When  waging  the  cold  war.  when 
tightening  our  alliances,  when  influenc- 
ing neutralist  governments,  the  United 
States  has  always  l)een  able  to  say  that 
our  commitment  to  reciprocal  tariff  cut- 
ting is  a  real  one  and  far  outweighs  our 
sporadic  protectionist  actions. 

Is  the  substitute  bill  the  weapon  with 
which  this  Congress  wishes  to  arm  our 
statesmen  for  competition  with  the  So- 
viet Union?  Could  we  look  the  represent- 
atives of  other  free  countries  squarely  In 
the  eye  and  say  that  the  substitute  bill  Is 
a  clear  indication  of  our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  Increasing  mutually  t>ene- 
ficial  trade — a  continuing  commitment 
to  the  reciprocal  tariff-cutting  policy  this 
Nation  began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago? 
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The  an.'^wer  is  "No."  The  substitute  bill 
Is  a  frankly  protectionist  device — as  ef- 
fective in  the  economic  battles  of  the  cold 
war  as  the  Polish  cavalry  charges  were 
ai^ainst   Hitlers   tanks   in   1939. 

I  .should  like  to  conclude  these  rem.arks 
by  summarizing  my  major  points: 

I  have  brought  to  your  attention  the 
announced  plans  of  International  com- 
munism on  the  economic  front  formu- 
lated recently  in  Moscow. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  our  protec- 
tionist blunders  in  the  past  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Reds,  but  our  over- 
all p>olicy  has  carried  us  through. 

I  have  stressed  that  the  substitute  bill 
would  make  It  United  States  policy  to 
multiply  many  times  over  occurrences 
like  the  unfortunate  Swiss  watch  case. 

I  have  not  tried  to  show  that  this  11th 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  solve  all  the  worlds  economic  prob- 
lems, but  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
the  substitute  bill  would  worsen  the.'^e 
problems,  would  cause  further  doubts 
about  our  economic  leadership — and 
must  be  rejected. 

It  was  especially  significant  to  note. 
In  this  connection,  the  well-reasoned 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  May  31 
issue  of  Business  Week.  In  a  strong  in- 
dictment of  protectionist  demands,  the 
editorial  stated  that  "at  this  point  there 
are  no  more  concessions  the  administra- 
tion can  make  "  The  article  included 
another    noteworthy    observation: 

The  trade  bill  is  crucial  as  a  defensive 
me.i«ure  In  a  year  when  some  shortfilghted 
groups  would  like  to  have  the  United  States 
follow  beggar-thy-nelghbor  policies — neigh- 
bors who  will  either  turn  against  us  with 
higher  tariff  walls  of  their  own.  or  turn  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  saving  their 
economlea. 

These  words  Ideally  present  the  Is-^ue 
and  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  measure  up 
to  the  challenge  we  face  today. 

Indeed,  my  colleagues,  the  answer  to 
Moscow  Is  not  a  weak-kneed  2-year  ex- 
tension with  vague  and  minimal  author- 
ity. Rather,  it  is  the  Mills  bill— 5  years. 
25  percent — and  a  chance  for  victory  In 
the  vital  arena  of  international  economic 
competition. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  baker 
and  the  widow,  apropos  to  the  argu- 
ment of  reciprocal  trades,  based  upon 
Idealistic  rather  than  economic  think- 
ing, is  the  story  of  the  baker  and  the 
widow.  A  widow  was  left  with  a  large 
family  in  a  rather  small  and  limited 
community.  The  whole  town  wanted  to 
help  and  the  only  real  means  of  help 
in  sight  was  the  bakery  shop.  The 
baker  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  the 
widow  use  his  ovens  and  facilities  to 
produce  a  homemade  loaf  of  bread 
which  she  sold  through  the  energies  of 
her  orphaned  children  for  a  few  pennies 
less  than  the  baker  could  sell  his  bread. 

The  widow  could  do  this  because  the 
baker  was  shamed  into  the  charitable 
position  of  giving  her  the  flour  at  cost, 
while  he  absorbed  handling  charges;  he 
also  gave  her  full  use  of  the  equipment 
while  he  paid  the  overhead.  Being  a 
l>eneflcent   soul   he   also  furnished   the 


know-how  and  the  technical  advice.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  you  the  ending.  The 
plan  worked  fine — ^that  is.  for  the 
widow.  The  widow  became  rather  pros- 
perous and  generously  gave  the  baker  a 
Job. 

On  a  grander  scale  we,  as  Americans, 
are  building  bakeries  all  over  the  world, 
for  our  competitors  to  operate.  We  first 
loan  money  to  buy  equipment,  then  sub- 
sidize the  raw  materials,  ship  our  engi- 
neers, scientists,  chemists,  and  other 
technical  help  out  to  the  job  to  make 
sure  it  is  done  correctly,  then,  we  buy 
back  the  finished  material  cheaper  than 
we  can  produce  them,  because  we  are 
paying  in  part  for  the  competitors'  pro- 
duction costs. 

It  is  not  wrong  and  it  Is  not  cruel  to 
say  that  if  we  build  up  competitive  busi- 
ness with  our  money  and  give  conces- 
sions that  make  competition  onesided 
against  us.  we  will  eventually  destroy 
the  competition  by  destroying  ourselves 
as  a  producing  nation. 

We  are  not  now.  nor  can  I  see  where 
or  when  we  will  ever  be  a  nation  that 
can  sustain  itself  as  a  market  for  for- 
eign produced  goods  by  providing  the 
means  and  materials  to  that  same  for- 
eign country. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  of  history 
that  Columbus  .mailed  out  on  a  strange, 
and  uncharted  sea  looking  for  a  place  to 
buy  products  already  at  hand.  I  under- 
stand he  was  looking  for  a  shortcut  to 
the  Indies  in  order  that  spices,  salts  and 
other  strange  and  unobtainable  products 
could  be  brought  back  to  his  country, 
while  opening  up  a  market  for  the  goods 
his  people  were  producing. 

We  are  trying  to  do  both.  We  want  to 
buy  the  salts  and  spices,  but  we  also  want 
to  buy  additional  products  of  which  we 
have  an  oversupply  at  home.  And.  of 
course,  If  we  really  want  the  spices  and 
salts  we  have  to  agree  to  let  our  friendly 
Indians  supply  us  In  their  own  ships, 
and  In  some  cases  they  are  using  ships 
we  let  them  have  because  they  were  sur- 
plus, and  we  are  raising  their  standards 
by  giving  them  our  extras. 

I  am  for  raising  all  standards  of  living, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  own  level 
of  living. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  poor  housewives 
In  our  neighborhood  would  do  their 
housework,  and,  together  with  their  chil- 
dren, every  spare  moment  was  used  to 
sew  covers  on  tennis  balls,  the  famous 
Penn.sylvania  tennis  ball  used  by  cham- 
pions in  championship  matches.  This 
ball  was  made  with  the  strain  and  sweat 
of  undernourished  children  and  weary 
mothers.  We  stopped  this  kind  of  hu- 
man drudgery  and  degradation.  We 
outlawed  this  practice  during  the  past 
generation,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  part 
m  helping  to  destroy  the  child-labor 
sweatshops  and  fly-by-night  operations 
in  my  State  and  country. 

And  now  after  laying  down  rules  of 
behavior  and  conduct  that  added  stat- 
ure to  our  industry  and  dignity  to  our 
labor,  we  are  forcing  both  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  compete  with  the  very  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  production  forbidden 
by  law  in  this  country.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  with  justice  and  all  the 
American  workman  wants  is  justice  for 


himself  and  in  the  main  for  his  em- 
ployer. The  employer  has  an  out,  if  he 
is  powerful  enough.  He  can  put  up  a 
factory  in  some  foreign  country  and  ship 
his  products  back  home.  In  fact  some 
employers  see  an  opportunity  to  do  this 
very  thing  with  profit,  and  in  some  cases 
it  provides  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
union  work  without  a  contract  and  per- 
haps soon,  without  a  union. 

I  did  not  become  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  sit  in  on  the  liquidation  of  either 
industry  or  labor  in  America.  Have  we 
become  so  befuddled  and  confused  by 
slogans  and  propaganda  that  we  have 
lost  the  ability  to  think  cle&rly  upon  a 
single  fundamental  issue?  Have  we  be- 
come so  derelict  in  our  duties  to  our  con- 
stituents, the  American  p>eople,  that  we 
can  actually  help  promote  destructive, 
competitive  conditions  inimical  to  both 
the  economy  and  the  body  politic  of 
America? 

This  past  week  we  read  of  a  great 
offer  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Union,  want- 
ing to  buy  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of 
American  goods.  They  want  raw  ma- 
terials, machinery,  to  produce  commodi- 
ties and  goods  from  this  machinery; 
technical  men  and  supervisors  to  train 
and  educate  their  own  people  to  operate 
the  machines;  and  then,  last  but  not 
least,  they  want  us  to  lend  them  the 
money  on  a  long-term  basis,  in  order  to 
finance  this  program,  which  will  enable 
them  to  lay  their  world-competitive 
foundation  with  our  money. 

No  doubt  the  debt  will  be  paid  off  with 
American  dollars  while  our  State  De- 
partment makes  certain  that  a  favorable 
tariff  is  set  up  under  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreement.  This  will  provide 
that  we  can  buy  the  commodities  and 
goods  produced  with  our  raw  materials, 
our  machinery,  our  know-how,  and  our 
money. 

Is  there  anybody  In  the  House  who 
wants  to  buy  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  we 
have  a  seller  in  the  hall  with  a  blank 
check. 

If  any  one  person  was  to  take  the 
time  to  really  analyze  the  all-over  trades 
and  agreements  he  would  come  up  with 
a  best  seller  entitled  "We  Will  All  Have 
Chicken  and  I>umplings;  Walt  and  See." 

I  have  not  gone  Into  the  pertinent 
facts  of  certain  situations  for  you.  but 
one  or  two  p>oints  are  outstanding  and 
should  be  covered.  First.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve our  trouble  really  started  with  the 
organization  of  GATT.  This  organiza- 
tion, with  34  original  members,  estab- 
lished trade  relations  for  all  of  the  coun- 
tries, including  our  own.  We  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  operation  and  have 
only  one  vote.  Time  will  not  permit  a  full 
and  complete  dissertation  of  this  little 
international  gimmick,  which  plays 
international  policeman  with  its  eyes 
closed  and  its  mouth  wide  open. 

Second.  I  believe  we  should  have  the 
trade-agreements  legislation  go  back  to 
committee  for  amendments  that  are  not 
allowed  under  the  closed  rule  adopted  by 
this  Congress.  If  we  can  get  a  reason- 
able set  of  amendments,  looking  forward 
to  creating  groimd  rules  that  help  our 
friendly  neighbors  and  yet  do  not  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  ourselves,  we  can 
vote  for  this  bill  tmanimously.     I  believe 
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we  will  have  to  have  at  least  six  basic 
amendments;  namely: 

First.  Cliange  the  5-year  clause  to 
dateline  January  30,  1960.  giving  time 
for  a  real  and  comprehensive  study  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Second.  Remove  any  right  to  an  auto- 
matic reduction  of  tariff  duties  with  Con- 
eressional  approval. 

Third.  No  commitments  to  be  made 
beyond  a  i^eriod  of  12  months  or  January 
SO.  1960,  whichever  period  is  shortest. 

Fourth.  That  the  basic  import  duty  on 
any  product  produced  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  not  less  than  the  total 
taxes  paid  by  an  American  producer  on 
the  same  goods 

Fifth.  Put  the  same  tax  rate  and  risk 
chances  upon  American  capital  invested 
in  foreign  enterprise,  if  such  enterprise 
is  competitive,  as  like  investments  are 
assessed  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Last  but  not  least,  name  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
carry  on  a  comprehensive  study  into  all 
phases  of  international  trade,  aid,  and 
reciprocal  agreements. 

Further,  to  establish  ground  rules  per- 
taining to  the  manufacture  of  American 
market  goods  in  foreign  countries  by 
American  producers  who  curtail  their 
American  operations  as  tliey  expand  in 
foreign  countries  and  yet  import  goods  to 
supply  their  American  cvistomers. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  minimum  pro- 
gram and  one  that  v.ill  not  hurt  interna- 
tional relations,  because  most  countries 
know  that  a  bargain  is  useless  unless 
both  sides  profit. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  fur  is  flying  in  the  long-awaited 
debate  on  foreign  trade.  The  pros  and 
cons  are  equally  sure  they  are  right  as 
they  swing  liaymakers  at  each  other. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
whole  program  of  reciprocal  trade  has 
become  a  matter  of  slogans,  societies, 
promoters,  dinners,  luncheons  and  prop- 
aganda. 

When  one  takes  time  to  study  the  sit- 
uation it  boils  down  to  this.  "The  origi- 
nal concept  of  reciprocal  trade  has  been 
completely  forgotten  and  in  its  growth 
has  developed  a  serious  and  disturbing 
misunderstanding  of  the  value  of  our 
participation  in  tlie  so-called  free  trade 
movement." 

Today  we  have  a  well-financed  pro- 
gram to  sell  free  trade,  based  upon  the 
illusion   that  this  is  the  broad  highway 

to  peace. 

The  facts  are  simple  If  one  wants  to 
read  the  records  of  Congress  and  the 
balance  sheet^s  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Part  of  the  an.swer  is  con- 
tained in  our  daily  press,  with  reports 
such  as  the  following — excerpts  from 
the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  May  25, 
1958  and  other  papers  and  magazines: 

Macao  sends  In  to  ua  for  July  4:  Fire- 
works are  chief  export  of  Isle  of  China — 
10.000  work  in  Industry — when  Americans 
punctuate  Independence  Day  with  the  noise 
and  flare  of  fireworks  on  July  4.  it  will  be 
safe  to  assume  that  much  of  the  Are  crackers 
and  rockets  came  from  this  tlnj  Island  col- 
ony of  Mac^ao. 

New  paths  open  to  Red  economy:  Integra- 
tion of  Communist  Asia   into   bloc  presents 


complications  as  well— If  the  Integration  ef- 
fort is  successful,  there  will  be  In  effect  a 
vast  Communist  market  from  the  middle 
of  Europe  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  Communist  countries  whose 
optimal  ecor  omlc  role,  from  a  bloc  point  of 
view,  would  be  to  produce  mainly  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  In- 
dustrialization Is  such  a  fetish  In  Commu- 
nist thinking  that  any  suggestion  that  a 
country  should  concentrate  on  producing 
materials  for  other  more  Industrialized 
countries  raises  resistance  on  the  ground 
that  this  means  the  country  in  question 
would   be  kept   In  colonial  servitude. 

America  to  build  new  shipyard  In  China — 
To  use  Japanese  steel  exclusively — Live  cattle 
shipments  start  to  come  Into  the  United 
btaies  from  New  Zealand — Ford  to  produce 
new  cars  in  Germany  for  American  market — 
Aid  to  Guatemala  is  revised  by  United 
States — Stress  ihifted  from  roads  to  projects 
that  affect  the  people  directly:  Most  of  this 
money  has  gone  to  the  rural  development 
programs,  which  received  $5,300,000  In  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  main  purpoee  of  this 
program  is  to  resettle  25.000  peasant  families 
in  5  years,  starting  In  1955.  They  are  to 
receive  adequate  land,  credit,  technical  assist- 
ance, highways,  schools,  water  and  health 
services,  among  other  things. 

Housing  is  next  In  Importance,  a  total  of 
$3,800,000.  Tlicn  following,  health  programs 
with  $2,130,000:  education.  $1,400,000;  pub- 
lic administration.  $303,000,  and  public 
works.  $330.000."* 

These  illustrations  are  Indicative  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  world 
trade,  world  aid  and  its  relationship  with 
American  economy.  Any  per.son  would 
be  an  utter  fool  who  would  blindly  close 
his  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
World  trade  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  citizen  of  every  country  and  cer- 
tainly of  this  country.  I  believe  every 
member  of  this  Congress  wants  to  see  a 
healthy  trade  condition;  one  that  is 
based  on  the  sound  economics  that  sur- 
round both  export  and  import  trade. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  firm  be- 
liever of  the  necessity  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  Having  been  elected 
to  Congress  a  little  over  4  months  ago  I 
can  hardly  be  classified  a.s  an  e-xpert. 
Therefore,  the  ob.servations  I  make  today 
are  from  whatever  knowledge  I  have 
been  able  to  glean  from  the  numerous 
reports,  newspapers  resolutions,  and 
speeches  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  and  read  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congi-ess.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
5-year  extension  is  a  very  serious  mis- 
take, although  there  are  many  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  logic  that  can  sustain  an  extension 
beyond  the  time  limitation  of  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  performance  from  this  or 
any  other  nation  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  5-year  extension  means  that  this  coim- 
try  will  be  subject  to  pressures  in  every 
foreign  election.  We  will  find  ourselves 
unable  to  protect  our  interest  in  any  na- 
tion unless  we  participate  financially  and 
otherwise  in  their  internal  affairs,  to 
guarantee  tliat  friendly  rulers  remain  In 
power. 

This  action  was  never  conceived  to  be 
the  basis  of  need  for  the  passage  of 
reciprocal  trades.  In  my  opinion,  trade 
agreements  were  based  on  very  logical 
and  hard-headed  American  thinking. 
The  trade  agreements  had  to  be  good 
business,  and  financially  profitable. 
Certainly    during    Cordell    Hull's    early 


days  in  this  field  he  belle\'ed.  as  I  do.  that 
good  trade  relationships  would  be  good 
diplomacy  and  could  result  in  peace 
everlasting. 

However.  In  this  modern  world  of  auto- 
mation, nuclear  sciences,  breaking  the 
sound  barrier  in  aeronautics,  and  the 
general  upgrading  in  education  and  skills 
of  the  mas.ses  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
we  can  no  longer  talk  about  trade  items 
without  giving  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomics surrounding  the  subject.  In  the 
United  States  today  we  face  a  problem  of 
overproduction  of  pood-s  and  materials 
while  at  the  same  time  we  open  our  bor- 
ders to  materials  and  goods  from  other 
countries  without  a  compensating  factor 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  inherent  In  any 
given  situation  where  one  can  buy  equal 
poods  at  a  cheaper  price.  I  want  to  .see, 
if  I  can.  the  pa.ssace  of  a  reciprocal -trade 
program;  however,  it  must  have  within 
it  some  protection  for  the  American  in- 
vestor and  the  American  worker  at  least 
equal  to  the  protection  given  to  the 
American  investor  who  invests  his  money 
in  competitive  industry  abroad. 

I  have  not  the  time  nor  the  complete 
facts  to  show  this  body  that  a  great 
number  of  arguments  for  the  5 -year  ex- 
tension of  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
are  based  upon  unsound  princijiles  and 
distorted  facts.  For  instance,  a  group  in 
a  recent  Lssue  of  a  protradcs  magazine 
shows  that  United  States  exix)rts  a  total 
of  $18,800  million  to  the  world,  broken 
down  as  follows:  $6  7  billion — machinery, 
vehicles;  $3.3  billion — tires,  tobacco,  fats 
and  oils;  $2.6  billion — other  products. 
This  article  purports  to  show  what  a  great 
aid  to  American  industry  our  export  busi- 
ness is.  Now  let  us  see  another  arf;u- 
mcnt  contained  in  a  magazine  entitled 
"Economic  Review."  It  has  a  graph 
showing  the  United  States  employment 
attributable  to  foreign  trade  in  1956  as 
follows:  Nonagricultural  workers,  2,516,- 
000;  agricultural  workers,  602,000;  trans- 
IX)rtation  and  distribution,  524,000;  proc- 
es.sing  imported  materials.  858.000  for  a 
total  of  4.500,000.  I  think  that  these  two 
illustrations  are  the  most  misleading 
pieces  of  evidence  yet  offered  in  support 
of  this  bill.  For  instance,  to  say  that 
foreign  trade  provides  more  jobs  than 
steel,  automobile,  and  machine  industry 
combined  is  certainly  without  founda- 
tion. They  are  talking  about  employees 
directly  connected  with  these  industries; 
whereas,  when  they  compute  the  joba 
supplied  by  foreign  trade,  they  count 
every  conceivable  man-hour  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  foreign  trade. 
They  count  in  this  job  lot  the  employees 
who  process  raw  materials  tliat  country 
Imports  which  will  go  on  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  pass  this  bill.  Basi- 
cally, the  materials  Uiis  country  can  sup- 
ply and  which  other  countries  need  will 
always  be  available. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  as  an 
Individual  I  am  opposed  to  reciprocal 
trade  as  such.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  reciprocal  trades 
program  except  in  tlie  instances  where  a 
continuation  of  the  present  policy  might 
add  greater  injury  to  certain  very  impor- 
tant industries  in  my  district  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  my  colleagues.  As  evidence  of 
these  Injuries,  I  have  letters  and  resolu- 
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tions  from  industry  unions,  municipal 
governments,  and  thousands  of  individ- 
uals. I  might  say.  in  passing  that  I  find 
very  few  who  are  unalterably  opp>osed  to 
the  program.  Most  of  the  opponents  to 
the  present  bill  are  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
trade  but  they  ask  that  this  Congress  put 
guaranties  into  the  bill  that  will  act  as  a 
compensating  factor  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonably competitive  market. 

I  think  David  J.  McDonald  of  the  steel 
workers  put  it  very  well  when  he  said  "I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  time  to 
time  you  have  heard  certain  trade  un- 
ionists speak  against  this  program."  Let 
me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  any  trade  union- 
ist who  opposes  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. In  most  cases  import  competition 
in  their  own  industries  is  a  problem. 
Moreover,  while  I  oppose  the  only  solu- 
tion our  opponents  offer — cutting  off 
trade — I  believe  Americans  must  face  up 
realistically  to  the  problems  posed  by  im- 
port competition.  Our  answer  must  be 
the  enactment  of  an  effective  trade  ad- 
justment program.  Four  years  ago.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a  public 
member  of  the  President's  committee  on 
foreign  economic  policy,  better  known  as 
the  Randall  Commission.  As  a  member 
of  that  Commi-ssion,  I  urged  my  fellow- 
memt>ers  to  recommend  a  trade  adjust- 
ment program  to  the  Piesident.  Some  of 
them  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea, 
but  they  were  un"  illing  to  give  the  trade 
adjustment  proposal  an  outright  en- 
dorsement. After  noting  the  reception 
that  this  idea  received  during  the  course 
of  public  di.^cu.ssion  I  became  even  more 
convinced  that  continuance  of  a  lii?eral 
trade  policy  might  well  depend  on  adop- 
tion of  the  trade  adjustment  program. 
It  was  therefore  most  gratifying  to  me 
when  a  group  of  prominent  Senators  and 
Congressmen  decided  to  reduce  this  idea 
to  a  positive  legislative  proposal. 

These  bills  in  the  present  Congress  are 
S   2907  and  H    R.  9505  and  H.  R.  1105. 

Two  basic  arguments  run  through  the 
entire  portfolio  of  propaganda  from  so- 
called  foreign  traders. 

First,  and  the  least  talked  about,  but 
the  primary  consideration  of  many  pro- 
ponents of  the  extension  of  the  un- 
restricted reciprocal  trades  is  best  ex- 
plained by  Andrew  N.  Overby,  vice 
president  of  the  First  Boston  Corp.  Let 
me  quote  from  Mr.  Overbys  speech  here 
in  Washington  on  March  27,  1958.  "As 
an  investment  banker  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  program  of  expanding  and 
flourishing  world  trade  and  Investment 
is  the  best  program,  particularly  the  re- 
lation of  foreign  investment  to  foreign 
trade."  In  1914,  United  States  foreign 
investment  totaled  about  $3.5  billion.  By 
1929  this  had  increased  to  over  $15  bil- 
lion. At  present  it  is  about  $54  billion, 
of  which  over  $36  billion  represents  pri- 
vate investment.  In  the  years  1956  and 
1957.  United  States  n»t  private  invest- 
ment abroad  reached  the  unprecedented 
record  of  $3  billion  in  each  year.  But 
the.se  statistics  do  not  tell  the  story  if 
we  include  the  capital  expenditures  fi- 
nanced out  of  depreciation  and  develop- 
ment reserves  of  our  foreign  cMnpanies, 
the  gross  Investment  by  Americans 
abroad  during  the  years  1956  and  1957 


was  probably  at  a  rate  of  over  $5  billion 
in  each  year.  United  States  private  for- 
eign investments  bring  many  other  ad- 
vantages to  our  friends  abroad.  A  re- 
vealing study  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  operations  of  United  States  com- 
panies representing  90  p>er  cent  of  our 
business  investments  of  over  $7  billion 
in  Latin  America.  This  study  has  shown, 
among  other  things,  that  <1)  these  com- 
p>anies  produced  about  $5  billion  of  goods 
and  services  in  Latin  America  in  1955 — 
about  $3  billion  of  goods  and  services  for 
use  in  Latin  America,  and  about  $2  bil- 
lion of  dollar  exports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica; (2)  these  companies  produced  direct 
foreign  excliange  income  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  over  $2  biUion — $1  billion  more 
than  the  total  exchange  required  by 
these  companies  for  their  operations  and 
remittances;  <3)  these  companies  paid 
in  1955  in  Latin  America  over  $4  billion 
for  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  and  local  goods 
and  services — over  $1  billion  for  taxes 
alone;  '4)  these  companies  employed 
over  600,000  persons — of  which  only 
about  9,000  were  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  second  and  the  basic  argument  is 
used  to  convince  the  American  worker 
and  the  American  businessman  that  an 
extended  trades  agreement  means  more 
jobs  for  the  worker  and  more  business 
for  the  main  street  and  the  entire  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Many  speakers  use  this  argument,  but 
let's  have  just  a  few  examples  of  this 
logic. 

One  of  my  favorite  Senators  said  this 
recently.     Senator  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  hlgh-Urlff  lobby  is  at  work.  Oh, 
they  are  In  different  clothes  these  days. 
They  come  around  now  pleading  the  case 
for  the  worker,  particularly  when  they  talk 
to  Senators  like  Humphrey.  They  plead  the 
case  for  business  when  they  talk  to  some- 
body else,  or  plead  the  case  for  the  farmer 
when  they  talk  to  somebody  else,  but  the 
theme  Is  that  low-cost  foreign  labor  threat- 
eiis  the  Jobs  of  American  workers. 

Well,  first  of  all.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  American  workers  have  great 
technical  competence.  Secondly,  I  think 
that  our  industrial  capacity  and  the 
capital  goods  that  we  have  in  our  indus- 
trial plant  are  second  to  none.  I  am  a 
bom  competer.  I  like  competition.  I 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  comfortable 
sinecure  of  having  no  one  disrupt  our 
happy  little  easy  life  that  some  people 
would  like  to  have.  Every  time  we  in- 
voke the  escape  clause,  whether  it  is  on 

clothespins  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
I  do  not  know  which  on  it  was  on  most 
recently,  or  the  peril  point,  it  hurts 
somebody.  Some  of  our  best  friends, 
the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  the  Swiss, 
have  been  among  the  nations  affected. 
Besides  that,  reciprocal  trade  has  been 
a  mighty  good  business  proposition  for 
the  United  States.  All  the  letters  that 
I  get  tell  me  about  the  number  of  jobs 
that  people  are  going  to  lose  and  the 
tremendous  threat  to  American  indus- 
try. When  I  write  back  I  say.  "Listen, 
do  you  know  last  year  we  had  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  of  $7  billion."  I 
can  only  say  to  Senator  Hxtmphrey  that 
we  like  competition  too,  but  not  on  a 
basis  where  it  means  the  vmemployment 


of  thousands  of  glass  workers,  rubber 
workers,  yes.  even  clothespin  makers. 

I  believe  that  rubber  workers,  united 
mine  workers,  glass  and  ceramic  w^ork- 
ers  would  all  be  satisfied  to  see  the  reen- 
actment  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments if  we  would  consider  legislative 
action  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  men 
like  David  McDonald  and  Tom  Kennedy 
and  Charles  Scheff  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  unselfish  enough  to  want 
to  see  the  whole  world  prosper  and  yet 
are  American  enough  to  consider  every 
mans  wage  and  every  man's  job  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  importance.  I,  for  one, 
carmot  l)elieve  that  the  $18  billion  of 
export  business  produces  4*2  million 
jobs.  The  American  Tariff  League,  in 
its  summary  for  February,  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

We  recall  that  the  Randall  Commission  set 
the  figure  at  4.3  million  in  terms  of  1952 
foreign  trade.  The  current  4.5  figure  Is  pre- 
sumably linked  to  1956  foreign-trade  volume. 
But  we  know  that  in  that  p)erlod  the  total 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  increased  from 
$26  billion  to  $32  billion.  Thus  a  23-percent 
rise  in  foreign  trade  apparently  produced 
less  than  a  5-percent  rise  in  jobs. 

This  bears  out  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing all  along — that  the  export  trade  in 
this  country  has  shifted  from  finished 
goods  to  raw  materials.  This  means 
that  in  many  instances  the  very  exports 
from  this  country  of  raw  materials  and 
machinery  have  been  the  means  of  de- 
priving this  country  of  foreign  export 
markets  for  finished  goods  all  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  hope  to  comr>ete, 
with  our  present  tax  structure,  with  any 
other  nation,  although  the  American 
workmen  in  most  instances  produce 
more  goods  per  man-hour  than  any 
other  worker  in  the  world.  Let  me  give 
you  just  an  illustration  of  what  this 
shift  has  accomplished  in  American 
economy.  In  1951  the  United  States 
produced  11,415  million  square  yards  of 
woven  cotton  cloth.  We  exported  802 
million  square  yards  and  we  imported  46 
million.  In  1956 — the  last  year  of  avail- 
able figures — we  produced  17,529  million. 
exF>orted  512  million,  and  imported  188 
million — 150  million  of  which  came  from 
Japan.  In  1957  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment voluntarily  established  an  export 
quota.  They  did  this  for  their  own  pro- 
tection because  Japanese  exports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  to  the  United  States  on  cer- 
tain products  were  virtually  wiping  out 
United  States  textiles  in  this  field.  It 
may  interest  this  Congress  to  know  that 
in  many  instances  the  wage  difference 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is 
offset  by  the  low  man  productivity  in 
Japanese  mills  which  was  found  to  be 
only  two-fifths  of  that  in  United  States 
mills. 

One  of  the  major  factors  that  made 
competition  impracticable  is  the  ques- 
tion of  comparative  taxes.  I  might  say 
that  Dr.  Seymore  Harris,  of  Harvard 
University,  made  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  believe  to  be  appropriate: 

The  most  effective  help  that  could  be 
given  to  Japan  would  be  continued  growth 
In  this  country,  and  with  this  growth  a  cor- 
responding rise  of  imports  which  do  not. 
therefore,  have  unfortunate  effecta  on  our 
own  Industries.  A  rise  of  imports,  however, 
that    results    from    excessively    Uberal   trade 
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policies  U  another  matter.  In  the  past  the 
largest  rise  of  ImporU  has  come  with  the 
increased  Income. 

This  admits,  as  we  all  do,  that  you 
cannot  Rive  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage and  still  stay  in  business. 

The  export  bubble  that  seems  to  ap- 
peal to  great  numbers  of  free  traders 
will  some  day  break  and  we  will  really 
be  left  holding  the  bag. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
Japan  and  its  so-called  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States. 

First,  I  have  given  some  argument  that 
shows  the  scriou.s  flaw  in  comparing  dol- 
lars. One  needs  only  to  be  reminded 
that  we  can  ship  many  dollars*  worth  of 
fiiiished  products  to  Japan  and  import 
less  dollars'  worth  of  the  same  article 
and  yet  we  will  receive  many  more  ar- 
ticles for  less  money.  This  means  a  less 
in  many  man-hours  and  payroll  dollars 
to  Americans  who  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  produce  for  their  own  use 
because  the  import  product  replaces 
American  production. 

This  is  not  protectionism;  it  is  com- 
monsense. 

Second,  the  Japanese  buy  most  raw 
materials,  machinery,  and  electrical 
equipment  for  production.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  the  trend,  volume, 
and  categories. 

I  have  before  me  a  booltlet  put  out 
by  the  United  States-Japan  Trades 
Council  showing  tliat  the  United  States 
exports  to  Japan  $1,220,000,000,  while  we 
import  from  Japan  $625  million,  result- 
ing in  a  trade  balance  of  $595  million  in 
our  favor.  However,  the  following 
breakdown  shows  that  most  of  the  items 
exported  to  Japan  are  in  the  form  of 
industrial  raw  materials.  Food,  fibers, 
other  agricultural  products.  $457  million; 
industrial  raw  materials,  $376  million; 
coal,  oil.  $121  million;  machinery  and 
vehicles  $162  million;  chemical.s,  $85  mil- 
lion; other,  $18  million.  I  submit  an 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  export  trade  to  Japan  over  the 
past  2  years.  FYom  1955  to  1957  exports 
of  farm  commodities  increased  17  per- 
cent to  $457  million:  exports  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials,  422  percent  to  $376 
million;  exports  of  coal  and  oil.  128  per- 
cent to  $121  million;  exports  of  machin- 
ery and  vehicles,  128  percent  to  $162  mil- 
Lon;  and  exports  of  chemicals.  85  percent 
to  $85  million.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
items  imported  fiom  Japan  are  direct- 
sales  itemis  destined  for  the  consumer — 
the  American  housewife.  It  is  instances 
like  this  that  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  set  imports  on  American 
economy  as  they  relate  to  payrolls  and 
man-hours  and  industrial  income.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  man-hours  displaced 
by  the  imports  from  Japan  are  many 
times  the  man-hours  required  to  produce 
the  materials  we  sell  Japan. 

You  can  easily  see  that  the  main  items 
of  Japanese  import  are  raw  materials  and 
machinery.  Agricultural  products  are 
losing  ground  because  of  production  in- 
creases in  Japan  and  the  ability  of  other 
natioris  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export 
to  countries  still  not  able  to  produce  their 
needs. 

Herein  lies  the  explosive  Issue  that  will 
burst  the  free-trade  bubble. 


As  Japan  perfects  its  production  fa- 
cilities we  will  find  ourselves  squeezed 
by  demands  of  our  longtime  allies,  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  reduce  our  exports 
of  raw  materials  because  of  the  threat 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  United  King- 
dom commonwealth  countries. 

Let  me  quote  some  Interesting  observa- 
tions from  the  Financial  Post  originating 
in  Toronto,  Canada : 

The  future  of  Canada's  main  overseas  mar- 
kets Is  at  stake.  It  could  mean  greater  de- 
mand for  metals,  wood  products,  etc. — or  we 
could  And  ourselves  squeezed  out  as  Europe 
develops  new  sources  of  supply.  The  reason: 
There  are  major  changes  sliaplng  up  In  pat- 
tern and  rules  of  world  trade.  GATT,  now 
dominated — and  Houted— by  the  United 
States,  may  l>e  on  the  way  out.  Pieferentlal 
areas— like  the  European  common  market — 
are  gaining  ground.  There's  going  to  be  a 
new  scramble  for  allnements. 

After  Illuminating  visits  In  Donn  and  Paris 
besides  Lfuidon.  It  Incomes  startlngly  clear 
that  neither  Western  Europe  nor  the  United 
Kingdom  Fcrlously  Intends  tf)  be  governed 
by  the  existing  United  States-dominated 
GAIT  regime. 

The  picture  of  the  Free  World's  trading 
arrangements  In  my  mind,  after  talks  with 
toj)  people  In  these  cnpilal-s.  Is  one  of  a  new 
scramble  for  allnements.  These  p>eople  mean 
to  become  more  fully  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  They  hope  the  United  Stiites  will 
help;  but  the  current  climate  In  Wa.shlngton 
does  not  encourage  them.  And  If  Wa.shlng- 
ton stlU  has  nothing  better  to  offer  than 
OATT  rules,  from  which  It  Itself  escapes, 
then  they  will  do  the  best  they  can  without 
Washington  or  GATT. 

Behind  the  new  Eurojiean  attitude  lies  a 
vU-.fon  of  unity  which  Is  more  p'lUtlcnl  than 
economic.    This  Is  most  obvious  In  Germany. 

West  Germany  Is  the  only  country  with 
any  deep  attachment  to  GATT.  because  GATT 
rules  favor  the  deserving  who  become  rich. 
They  al.^o  give  Bonn  an  argument  It  might 
use  against  French  protectionism. 

United  Kingdom  thoughts  about  trade  are 
concentrating  on  raw  materials  rather  than 
flnl.shed  goodr..  If  that  seems  surprising 
at  first,  it  Is  really  entirely  logical. 

The  Kale  of  raw  commodities  has  always 
been  the  sterling  area's  principal  source  of 
dollars.  The  ctillapse  of  commodity  prices, 
or  reduction  In  markets  for  them.  Is  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  economies  of  most  of  the 
undeveloped  commonwealth  countries;  and 
you  may  Include  Australia  (with  its  vulnera- 
bility on  w(K)l) .  New  Zealand  (dairy  product* 
and  meat),  and  even  Canada,  which  Is  as 
dependent  now  as  It  ever  was  on  expt)rt  of 
raw  materials,  even  though  Uie  materials 
have  chaiiged  In  Importance. 

Where  It  used  to  be  wheat  almost  exclu- 
sively, now  It's  metals  and  wood  products 
and  Iron  ore  as  well.  Consequently,  there 
la  a  augt;;e»tlon  that,  on  some  of  these  broad 
problems  where  there  Is  Interest — notably, 
say.  provision  of  capital  and  maintenance 
of  raw-material  prices,  the  commonwealth 
countries  might  attempt  a  united  approach 
to  Washington  through  a  single  spokesman. 
Tlie  Idea  Is  that  one  of  the  commonwealth 
countries  most  deeply  concerned  with  a  par- 
ticular problem  should  become  the  spokes- 
man for  all :  Canada,  for  example,  would 
speak  for  the  whole  commonwealth  about 
wheat.  Australia  about  wool,  perhaps  Rho- 
desia about  copper. 

Even  the  grade-school  student  can  see 
the  ultimate  end  to  this  kind  of  pressure. 
We  will  be  forced  to  give  up  our  trade 
in  raw  materials  and  the  American  mar- 
ket will  then  be  a  buyer's  market  only, 
and  whatever  good  we  now  derive  from 
exporting,  especially  to  Japan  will  end 
up  in  the  lo.«;s  colimin. 


No  longer  do  we  live  In  the  days  of  100 
years.  50  years,  or  even  10  years  ago, 
ihe  new  era  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  has  made  the  whole  world 
competitive.  No  longer  do  we  have  the 
edge  in  the  world  market  because  of  our 
know-how,  our  mechanical  genius,  and 
our  skilled  labor.  The  color  of  a  man's 
hands  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  ability 
to  pu.sh  a  button  or  push  a  switch. 

Today  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  are  equally  proficient  atnd  efH- 
cicnt.  The  American  Investors  are 
learning  this  and  are  providing  the  capi- 
tal for  foreign  business  ventures.  They 
have  a  good  reason  to  do  this:  90  p)er- 
ccnt  insurance  ngamst  the  loss  of  their 
investment,  whereas  tliey  have  no  insur- 
ance against  bankruptcy  m  tlie  United 
States  regardless  of  what  laws  are 
passed  by  local,  Stale,  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yesterday  we  heard  about  Alaska  be- 
ing too  far  away  to  become  a  sister 
State.  Today  we  are  talking  about  a 
shrinking  world  and  how  essential  it  is 
for  us  to  give  our  neighbors,  neighbors 
mind  you,  acro.s;s  all  the  world's  oceans, 
every  consideration  because  it  is  such  a 
small  world. 

I  Will  not  say  you  cannot  buy  peace 
but  I  will  say  you  cannot  buy  friendship. 

If  today  we  give  a  concession  to  Bel- 
gium or  Japan  or  any  nation  on  a  trade 
Item,  what  proof  have  we  that  this  will 
keep  tliem  friendly?  We  have  no  guar- 
anty that  we  can  keep  our  friendships 
intact  for  more  than  a  few  days  or 
months  or  until  they  want  another  con* 
cession. 

So  long  as  we  u-se  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  diplomatic  negotiations 
we  will  be  subjected  to  international 
blackmail. 

I  am  not  now  nor  ever  expect  to  be 
against  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
which  are  sound  and  based  upon  eco- 
nomics and  not  the  sentimental  slogans 
passed  out  by  well-meaning  but  illogical 
persons  and  organizations. 

Let  us  look  at  our  coimtry  and  the 
present  war  between  the  States  for  in- 
dtistrlal  expansion,  new  business,  and 
the  millions  spent  by  the  variotis  States 
to  entice  industry  into  moving  Into  their 
States. 

They  offer  free  taxes,  protection 
against  competition  by  favorable  labor 
laws  and  the  stipulation  of  certain  re- 
strictions in  contracts  for  State  public 
works,  and  so  forth  (prevailing  wage 
clauses  in  most  State  contracts).  We 
pay  tax  on  trade  In  one  State  and  then 
pay  an  import  tariff  If  you  bring  It  home 
to  use  it  in  your  own  State — furniture, 
clothes,  automobiles,  and  so  forth.  If  I 
buy  an  automobile  in  one  State  with  a 
special  tax  on  the  purchase  or  trarvsac- 
tlon  and  then  I  want  to  take  it  home  to 
Penn.sylvania  I  have  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional tax  before  I  can  use  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  last  year,  we  relieved 
our  Pennsylvania  industries  of  $135  mil- 
lion of  capital  State  tax  because  the 
pressure  was  put  on  the  legislatirre  to 
give  Permsylvania  industry  a  competitive 
equality  with  our  neighboring  States. 

How,  then,  can  we  Justify  talk  of  free 
trade  with  the  world  with  some  consid- 
eration of  basic  taxes.  or>eratlng  costs 
that  are  fixed,  and  markets  that  have 
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become  unfairly  comp-^tltlve  because  of 
our  trade  policies? 

We  can  have  free  tn.de  but  only  if  we 
are  willing  to  accept  ihe  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  displaced  worker. 

We  will  have  to  have  a  brand  new  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  an  expanded  un- 
emi>loyment  Irxsurance  program.  We  will 
have  to  lower  the  age  limit  and  increa.se 
the  r>ension  payments.  We  will  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  rights  and  re- 
quirements of  the  workers  with  families 
that  find  a  whole  industry  wiped  out  by 
either  direct  Imports  t  r  by  a  bypi-oduct 
of  foreign  competition,  the  Increased  use 
of  automation. 

Tliere  can  be  no  con.promIr.e  with  this 
tliinking  becau.«!e  the  only  alternative  is 
public  assistance. 

No  self-respectiner  American  workman 
wnnts  cither  charity  cr  pity.  If  we  can 
build  competitive  walls  lx>tween  the 
States  how  then  can  »e  tear  dowTi  the 
competitive  walls  bet've<'n  nations. 

In  my  own  community  the  glass  and 
ceramic  workers  are  being  put  out  of 
work  by  the  hundreds  and  many  of  them 
are  over  40  and  just  cin't  find  new  jobs. 
In  fact  many  industres  will  not  hire  a 
man  over  40  and  certainly  not  over  50 
years  of  age. 

One  Industrj'  in  my  area  may  lose  its 
very  existence,  it  has  ulrcady  lost  its  im- 
portance. I  am  sp<aking  about  the 
American  windowglas:  indu.stry;  and  all 
of  this  because  in  1948  we  imported 
15.000  boxes  of  glass;  in  1957,  4.805.000 
boxes.  This  amount  of  glass  will  glaze  1 
million  6-room  hou.scs 

The.<;e  problems  all  tie  into  the  econo- 
my of  our  country  a:id  in  my  opinion 
they  tie  into  the  matter  of  world  trade. 
The  real  problem  is  one  that  really 
goes  deeper  than  mere  terms,  language 
or  provisions  of  the  act  itself.  It  d'gs 
deep  into  the  whole  problem  of  .social  se- 
curity, wages,  living  standards,  automa- 
tion, expendible  versus  necessary  indus- 
tries, foreign  political  and  defense  meas- 
ures, diplomacy  and  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  depression,  recession.  NATO, 
GATT.  Russian  cold  war  and  Mideast 
oil. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  are  Ics- 
in?  our  entire  concept  of  the  dignity  and 
riglits  of  mere  man,  tlie  individual  for- 
mally known  as  the  worlds  most  fortu- 
nate F>erson.  the  American  citizen. 

When  a  job  in  Jeannette  or  Arnold, 
in  Whitney  or  Latrobe.  can  be  called  ex- 
pendable becau.se  .someone,  somewhere 
in  this  wide.  wide,  world  has  to  have  a 
concession  on  glass,  oil  or  ceramics,  bi- 
cycles, clothes,  pins,  typewriters  and 
whatever  else  we  produce,  in  order  to 
have  American  dollars  to  buy  more  ma- 
chines from  America  to  make  more 
glass,  and  so  forth,  to  ship  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  be  sold  to  and 
used  by  the  American  people,  then  it 
is  time  to  stop  and  take  a  second  look. 
The  largest  business  group  in  America 
recently  laid  down  the  basis  of  sound 
American  economy  and  its  relationship 
to  foreign  trade.  It  stated,  in  substance: 
The  only  sound  economy  In  America  Is 
productive  wealth,  and.  we  must  produce  as 
much  as  we  need,  and  th«n  produce  a  »ur- 
plus.  This  surplus  to  be  traded  for  goods  W9 
do  not  produce  to  covintrles  that  need  the 
goods  we  do  produce. 


It  sounds  very  simple,  but  you  should 
hear  the  arguments  of  the  people  who 
say  It  is  all  right  for  the  American  Win- 
dow Glass  Co.  to  shut  down  its  plants, 
and  the  coal  mines  to  close,  so  long  .is 
our  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries  earn  money  and  we  keep  Rus- 
sia from  stealing  markets  which  we  are 
required  to  subsidize  in  order  to  retain 
them.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
each  time  Russia  feints  we  swing  wild. 

No  one  person  can  have  the  answer, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  tliat  recipro- 
cal trades,  properly  planned  and  nego- 
tiated, are  beneficial  for  all  the  people, 
however,  there  is  a  line  that  cannot  be 
crossed.  That  line  is  where  imports  from 
subsidized  co-antries  and  subsidized 
foreign  industries  take  away  thousands 
of  American  payroll  dollars  and  industry 
profit. 

Many  Congressmen  are  convinced  that 
a  5  year  extension  with  the  ri^ht  given 
to  the  State  Department — tlirough  the 
President — to  reduce  any  or  all  tariffs  25 
F)eicent  Is  un.sound  In  the  face  of  our 
present  cri.sis  and  future  prosperity. 
Many  can  and  will  support  a  program 
with  adequate  safeguards. 

Mr.  MILJ,S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  FLVNTl. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
proceeding  to  my  remarks  on  this  legis- 
lation I  wi.sh  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  di.-itinguishcd  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  his 
generosity  and  for  his  complete-  fairness 
in  yieldin:^  time  to  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree with  the  language  of  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
which  I  believe  is  headed  by  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Taft.  had  been  as  fair  to  those  of  us 
who  in  all  sincerity  oppose  the  legislation 
in  the  form  it  is  reported  out  and  oppose 
the  position  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
the  National  Trade  Policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  language  of  H.  R. 
12591  and  to  give  my  views  on  and  my 
reasons  for  supporting  H.  R.  12676. 
which,  under  the  rule,  will  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
committee  bill,  because  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  the  necessity  for  strong 
United  States  participation  in  foreign 
and  international  trade  and  commerce. 
I  remember  distinctly  the  advent  and 
passage  of  the  first  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1-934  to  the  principles  of  which, 
first  as  a  private  citizen  and,  during  the 
past  4  years,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  subscrit)ed.  Not  only  have  I  voiced  my 
support  of  it,  but  I  have  diligently  sought 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  original  con- 
cept of  reciprocal  trade.  However  I 
must  oppose  legislation  which  could 
mean  the  destruction  of  industry  in  my 
district  and  cause  men  and  women  there 
to  lose  their  jobs. 

Through  the  years  I  have  believed  that 
this  act  should  be  administered  to  en- 
courage and  promote  and  develop  in- 
ternational trade,  but  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that^it  should  be  appraised  or  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  an  adjimct  to  for- 


eign policy  instead  of  a  necessary  part 
of  trade  between  nations. 

In  order  that  my  position  on  this  ques- 
tion is  not  misunderstood,  let  me  begin 
by  saying  that  I  favor  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  trade  even  though  I  do  not 
favor  the  language  of  the  committee  bill. 
It  Is  a  historical  fact  that  the  original 
concept  of  trade  contained  In  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  19^4, 
which  was  enacted  to  stimulate  this  Na- 
tion's badly  depressed  economy,  was  put 
forward  by  the  great  Cor  dell  Hull,  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  my  own  section  of 
the  country.  The  philosophy  of  trade 
advanced  by  this  act  was  supported  by 
the  people  of  my  section  of  the  Nation, 
and  its  legislators  have  been  among  the 
act's  strongest  advocates.  For  a  time 
this  area  long  with  the  whole  Nation 
benefited  from  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
A.ereements  Act. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  Cordcll  Hull 
v.ere  alive  today,  he  would  look  very 
cautiously  at  this  pending  legislation.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  in  recent  years  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  abused  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  by  Congress  in  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Aereements  Act. 

Mr.  WHITENEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITFNER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting him.  Knowing  that  he.  too. 
comes  from  a  great  textile  producing 
area  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
mentioned  some  literature  or  some  com- 
ment by  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy,  which  I  understand  is 
headed  by  one  Charles  P.  Taft.  I  wonder 
if  tlie  gentleman  in  reading  the  mimeo- 
graphed literature  which  was  mailed  out 
to  each  of  us,  observed  that  in  one  of 
the  arguments  on  the  bill,  thi^  so-called 
Committee  for  National  Trade  Policy 
points  out  a  very  fine  argument  against 
the  bill.  They  say  that  in  1951  there 
was  a  total  production  of  11.415  million 
square  yards  of  broad  woven  cotton  cloth 
in  this  country  and  that  In  1956  there 
were  only  11.529  miUion  square  yards. 
The  same  organization  estimates  that  in 
1957  the  total  production  of  these  tex- 
tiles dropped  to  10.700  million  square 
yards.  That  in  1951  we  exported  802 
million  square  yards,  but  in  1956  oui' 
exports  had  declined  to  512  million 
square  yards.  Our  imports  in  1951  were 
only  46  million  square  yards  of  broad 
woven  cotton  cloth,  whereas  in  1956  our 
imports  were  188  million  square  yards.  ^ 
150  million  of  those  yards  coming  from  ^ 
Jai>an  alone.  Then,  too,  in  the  same 
remarkable  document  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "Should  import  competition  be 
added  to  a  catalog  of  all  the  things 
that  trouble  the  textile  industry?  The 
answer  is  'Yes' — but  it  is  not  a  problem 
for  the  indvistry  as  a  whole,  only  for  a 
few  small  segments  of  it."  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  conunent  on  that? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  wotild  like  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  question  the  gentle- 
man has  just  asked  that  this  indicates 
clearly  in  the   textile  industry,  which 
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forms  such  an  Important  part  of  the 
economy  of  his  district  and  mine,  that 
the  gap  between  exports  and  imports  is 
constantly  being  narrowed.  I  think 
those  figures  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  just  quoted  indicate  that 
the  total  domestic  production  has.  in- 
deed, fallen  during  this  6-year  period. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  his  con- 
tribution at  this  point. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  .statement,  becau.se 
it  illustrates  in  the  textile  industry  what 
happens  in  thousands  of  other  indus- 
tries. It  does  not  affect  the  industry  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, but  it  affects  thou.sands  of  other  in- 
dustries all  over  the  country.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  executive  branch  has  used  these 
powers,  which  were  delegated  to  it  in 
order  that  it  might  more  effectively  as- 
sist in  elevating  the  economic  level  of 
this  country,  to  advance  its  own  inter- 
national relations  program — regardle.ss 
of  the  foreign  policy  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  further  regardle.ss  of  the  peri- 
lous effect  of  that  policy  on  major  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy. 

This  abuse  by  the  administration  of 
powers  delegated  tc  it  by  Congre.ss  has 
resulted  in  detriment  not  only  to  the  in- 
dustry of  my  State — but  to  the  entire 
Nation.  I  shall  refer  to  the  textile  in- 
dusti-y  more  frequently  than  others  in 
giving  my  views  today,  because  it  is  that 
indu.stry  that  is  responsible  for  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  a  huge  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia. 

The  reces.sion  about  which  we  are  all 
justifiably  concerned  today  is  not  new 
to  the  textile  indu.stry,  either  in  the 
South  or  New  Ennland.  We  have  lived 
with  it  for  some  4  years. 

It  is  the  Executive's  abusive  u.se  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  as  amended,  that  has 
been  largely  rc.*^ponsible  for  the  de- 
pressed condition  in  America's  textile  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  04th  Con- 
gre.ss. I  oppo.sed  the  bill  then  designated 
as  H.  R.  1.  because  then  I  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  Congress 
than  I  had  in  any  one  man.  whether  that 
man  was  President  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  he  occupied  any  other  posi- 
tion of  trust.  I  still  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  Congress  than  I  do  in  any 
one  individual. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  the  United 
States  Congress  than  I  do  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
this  membership  represents  a  thorough 
and  a  complete  cross  section  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  group  anywhere  in  this  Nation,  it 
was  for  that  rea.son  that  in  1955  I  wanted 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
again  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities 
and  powers  delegated  to  the  legislative 


branch  of  our  Government  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  recover  some  of  those 
powers  which  had  previously  been  abdi- 
cated by  the  Congress.  I  think  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  position  of  strength, 
power,  and  influence  that  the  United 
States  presently  has  in  the  world  that 
we.  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  willing  to  assume 
many  of  the  responsibilities  delegated  to 
us  by  the  basic  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment of  our  Nation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  primarily  for  that  reason  that  I 
today  find  myself  once  again  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  stated  position  of  the 
Eisenliower  administration. 

Congress  may  delegate  its  powers — but 
it  can  neither  delegate  nor  shirk  its 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  not  be  said  that  I, 
as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  oppose  international  trade  and 
commerce,  for  I  do  not.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  I  oppose  the  principles  of 
reciprocal  trade — I  do  not.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  think  international  trade  and 
commerce  is  second  to  none  amon  ;  the 
various  segments  of  our  economy  in 
maintaining  our  strength  economically 
and  our  position  of  leadership  in  the  en- 
tire world.  Yet.  I  feel  in  this  matter  of 
international  trade  and  commerce  if  we 
are  to  have  a  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  it  should  be  truly  re- 
ciprocal and  that  we.  with  our  allies  and 
friends  throughout  the  world,  must 
realize  that  reciprocal  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

If  ever  any  nation  has  .shown  utmost 
good  faith  in  this  question  of  reciprocal 
trade,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
shown  such  utmost  good  faith.  We  have 
not  resorted  to  arbitrary  and  artificial 
trade  bariers.  currency  restrictions,  im- 
port quotas,  and  other  artificial  types  of 
barriers  to  trade  designed  to  circumvent 
the  true  intention  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  As  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  one  of  the  principal  rearons 
why  I  oppose  this  proposed  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  being 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congre.ss. 

I  wish  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
proposal  to  bring  back  to  Congres.s  its 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
This  should  be  regarded  as  desirable  no 
matter  what  one's  view  might  be  on  the 
question  of  protection  or  liberal  trade 
policy. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Congress  should  carry  out 
its  constitutional  responsibility  of  de- 
termining policy  in  the  areas  set  a.side 
for  it  by  our  fundamental  law.  I  do 
not  believe  in  granting  to  the  executive 
branch  such  powers  as  will  enable  it  to 
crowd  the  Congress  itself  out  of  the  field 
in  which  it  has  full  constitutional  power 
and  responsibility  to  act  according  to  its 
wi-sdom  and  its  judgment. 

My  observation  of  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  has 
been  a  mistake  to  extend  the  broad 
grants  of  powers  to  the  executive  branch 


which  have  been  contained  In  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act; 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  delegate  powers  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  words  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted by  that  branch  as  they  have 
been  and  that  could  be  used  as  they 
have  been  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  replace  the  Congress  itself,  in 
all  but  name,  in  the  regulation  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
Congress  is  so  hedged  in  by  unwarranted 
international  trade  commitments  made 
by  the  Stale  Department  that  no  mat- 
ter which  way  we  turn  we  collide  with 
one  or  more  of  these  commitments. 

No  better  example  could  be  found  than 
the  experience  of  tlie  textile  Industry. 
Here  was  a  clear  ca.se  where  the  exercise 
of  Its  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce confronted  the  Congress,  either 
through  direct  legislation  or  through 
the  normal  procedures  of  agencies  cre- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose or  through  tlie  application  of  ad- 
ministrative law. 

All  the.se  avenues  to  a  remedy  were 
found  to  be  blocked  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  State  Department  has  been 
there  and  had  thrown  roadblocks  acros.s 
these  avenues  in  the  form  of  interna- 
tional commitments. 

Import  quotas  could  not  be  imix)sed 
without  violating  article  XI  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
better  known  as  GATT.  In  that  article, 
which  is  entitled  "General  Elimination 
of  Quantitative  Restrictions.  "  the  State 
Department  took  it  into  its  own  hands 
to  agree  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
neither  to  establish  nor  maintain  import 
quotas.  A  few  exceptions  were  made, 
most  of  them  to  accommodate  other 
countries  or  to  gain  their  adherence  to 

GATT. 

The  exceptions,  however,  are  not  the 
point.  They,  in  any  ca.se,  were  to  be 
purely  transitory.  What  is  in  point  and 
of  the  utmost  seriousness  is  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  could  believe 
itself  to  be  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  make  such  far-reach- 
ing commitments  in  any  international 
agreement. 

The  State  Department  In  1947.  in  ne- 
gotiating and  signing  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  presumed  to 
speak,  not  only  for  the  then  sitting  Con- 
gre.ss. but  for  all  future  Congresses,  and 
pledged  them  not  to  u.se  import  quota.s 
under  their  constitutional  authority  to 
regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country.  A  more  presumptuous  self- 
arrogation  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch  cannot  p>o.ssibly  be  imagined; 
but  let  us  face  this  one  and  answer  It. 

As  matters  stand  the  remedial  legis- 
lation provided  by  Congress  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  made  in  the  reduction 
of  duties  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  is  all  but  paralyzed.  The 
will  of  Congre.ss  has  been  made  clear. 
E.scape  clause  legislation  was  pa.ssed  in 
1951.  Several  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed in  subsequent  legislation  to  make 
clear  the  Congre.ssional  intent.  In  1955, 
the  last  time  that  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation was  before  us.  additional  agree- 
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ments  were  adopted,  again  to  establish 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  Intolerable 
situation?  Our  committees  have  held 
extensive  and  painstaking  hearings  each 
time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  up 
for  extension.  The  bills  have  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body.  We  conscientiously 
performed  the  legislative  function.  The 
President  signed  the  bills  into  law. 

But  we  have  seen  our  action  come  to 
naught.  Had  we  not  .spoken  at  all,  the 
void,  .^o  far  as  effect  is  concerned  could 
have  been  no  deejx^r  than  it  has  been. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
about  this.  The  State  Department  pays 
more  heed  to  GATT,  which  is  really  its 
own  creation,  than  It  di>es  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  eager  to  conform  to  GATT 
blandishments  and  ruling  but  bends  it- 
self unwillingly  and  gioidgingly  to  the 
will  of  Congre.s.s.  and  then  only  when 
its  powers  of  evasion  are  baffled. 

When  the  textile  Industry  was  beset 
by  ruinous  import  com|x?tition  and  no 
relief  was  in  sight,  the  po.s.sibility  of  the 
escape  clau.*^  and  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  reme- 
dial measures  were  considered — consid- 
ered, if  you  plea.so.  by  no  less  than  direct 
legislation.  Section  22  action  was 
blocked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Escape  clause  action  was  dismissed  by 
the  Tariff  Comi.ssion  on  the  grounds 
that  the  action  was  too  broad  and 
should  be  segmented.  This  was  done, 
and  several  cases  relating  to  specific 
items  such  as  velveteens,  pillowcases,  cot- 
ton blouses,  ginghams,  and  so  forth,  were 
brought  Ijefore  the  Commission  by  the 
industry. 

One  of  these,  velveteens,  resulted  In 
a  unanimous  recommendation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  an  increase  in  the 
duty.  That  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion was  overruled. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  of  Commerce 
began  negotiating  behind  the  scene  with 
Japan  for  arrangement,  not  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  Japan  would  impost 
voluntary  quotas  on  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  to  tins  country. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  based  on 
no  legal  or  administrative  procedure  and 
which  was  negotiated  in  almost  com- 
plete secrecy,  without  hearings  of  any 
kind  and  without  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ences held,  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  Tariff  Commission  cases  and  col- 
lapsed them  all  Thus  was  the  regular 
order  of  the  law's  application  destroyed 
by  the  very  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  suppo-sed  to  enforce  it. 

Even  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  velveteens 
was  unceremoniously  set  aside.  In  other 
words,  the  Executive  will  had  clearly  su- 
perseded the  will  of  Congress.  This  will 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  through  its 
agency,  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  blown 
a.side  as  so  much  chaff  when  it  came 
into  conflict  with  the  appeasement  pol- 
icy of  the  State  Department. 

No  longer  is  compromise  possible. 
Evei-y  day  that  Congress  lets  go  by, 
merely  watching  the  State  Department 
do  as  it  pleases  with  our  trade,  making 
pawns  of  our  industries  in  its  not  always 


so  brilliant  diplomatic  mo%'es,  the  deeper 
will  that  Department  become  entrenched 
in  the  exerci.se  of  its  usurjjed  power. 

The  time  of  further  compromise  Is 
pone.  Already  the  State  Department, 
now  abetted  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, has  made  such  far-reaching  inter- 
national commitments  that  cut  squarely 
across  the  field  of  Congre'sicnal  respon- 
sibility that,  as  I  have  already  said,  Con- 
gress is  even  now  being  ignored. 

Authority  that  belongs  to  Concrress 
should  be  restored  to  it.  This  authority 
was  given  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
for  a  good  reason.  We  should  exercise 
that  authority  as  befits  our  re.sponsi- 
bility. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commi.s5ion.  having  been  so  largely  dis- 
regarded and  lightly  re.'-pected  by  the 
President,  should  henceforth  be  routed 
directly  to  the  Congre.ss  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides. After  all.  Con"7ress  created  the 
Tariff  Commi.s.sion  as  an  agency  to  as- 
sist the  Conj-'ress  in  regulating  foreign 
commerce  and  not  as  an  agency  to  help 
the  President  conduct  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  e.scape  clause  has  been  in 
existence,  the  President  has  accepted 
only  9  of  the  Commissions  recommen- 
dations out  of  nearly  30  presented  to 
him. 

This  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  cases 
sent  to  him  by  the  Commission.  He  has 
rejected  .seven  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
cases  approved  by  the  President  have 
generally  been  small  ones,  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  ti-ade  involved:  for  ex- 
ample, alsike  clover  seed,  linen  toweling, 
spring  clothespins,  hatters'  fur.  dried 
figs,  women's  fur-felt  hats  within  a 
limited  value  range,  and  safety  pins. 
The  only  two  of  much  commercial  sig- 
nificance have  been  bicycles  and 
watches.  In  the  case  of  lightweight  bi- 
cycles, the  President  raised  the  duty 
only  from  7 '2  percent  to  im  percent, 
which  was  much  less  than  the  Com- 
mission recommended,  whereas  the  duty 
had  been  reduced  from  30  percent  under 
the  trade  agreements  program. 

The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has  not 
been  liberal  in  the  finding  of  injury. 
Its  own  record  shows  a  rejection  of 
over  half  of  the  cases  as  not  proving 
sufiBcient  injury.  So  there  is  certainly 
no  danger  of  the  Commission's  running 
wild. 

Also,  it  would  be  noted  that  while 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  Imposition  of  import  quotas 
in  three  cases,  on  Industrial  products, 
the  President  has  refused  to  impose 
quotas.  Here  the  President  has  obvi- 
ously taken   his  cue   from   GATT. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  committee 
bill  is  the  provision  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion with  virtually  unlimited  authority 
to  the  State  Department  to  sacrifice  any 
segment  of  our  own  national  economy 
in  exchange  for  concessions  which  may 
be  ti-ansitory  in  their  nature  or  may 
even  be  completely  worthless. 

In  the  administration  of  the  present 
act.  the  State  Department  and.  recently, 
the  Department  erf  Commerce  has  ig- 
nored the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
each  of  them  to  first  safeguard  and  pro- 


tect our  own  national  interests,  and  to 
enter  into  either  bilateral  or  muliilatei  :J 
agreements  only  when  our  Nation  will 
not  be  endangered  by  such  agrecmerts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  and  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  substitute  measure.  H.  R.  12676. 
I  support  it  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
realistic  and  practical  approach  to  the 
entire  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  re- 
all-^tic  and  practical  because  it  is  an  in- 
strument for  the  stimulation  of  both 
exports  and  imports.  In  my  opinion, 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  pro%ide  the 
machinerj-  for  accelerated  domestic  pro- 
duction, exports  of  American  goods  and 
the  importation  of  greater  quantities  of 
imports,  provided  the.se  imports  are  not 
of  a  kind  and  type  of  which  we  in  the 
United  States  are  already  in  surplus. 

Tlie  original  concept  of  reciproc:.I 
trade  proposed  and  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull, 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  used  a^ 
a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  a  sinrle 
American  enterprise  or  contribute  to  the 
lofs  of  employment  by  a  single  Ameri- 
can. The  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
proposed  that  mutually  favorable  agree- 
ments would  be  entered  into  between  n-i- 
tions  whereby  each  would  sell  to  the 
other  its  surplus  goods  products  and 
commodities,  provided  no  serious  hard- 
ship was  worked  upon  the  receiving  na- 
tion and  provided  further  that  both  na- 
tions received  mutually  advantageous 
benefits. 

Let  us  review  the  historical  background 
of  the  substitute  proposal:  It  is  biparti- 
san in  origin  and  deserves  the  active  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  within  his  home  district  substantial 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  labor  forces 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  thnt 
experience  injurious  import  competition 
and  also  from  those  Members  whose 
districts  may  suffer  in  the  future- 

I  say  this  not  as  one  who  would  re- 
strict competition  as  such,  for  I  am  a 
.strong  believer  in  competition  as  a  force 
that  promotes  efficiency  and  greater 
effort.  I  say  it  rather  as  one  whose 
recognition  of  the  value  of  competition 
at  the  same  time  takes  into  account 
the  destructive  aspects  of  a  form  of 
competition  that  finds  its  principal  ad- 
vantage in  factors  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  greater  efficiency. 

The  American  producer,  be  It  of  tex- 
tiles, glassware,  bicycles,  binoculars, 
fishery  products  or  any  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  products,  faces  import  com- 
petition that  he  can  not  meet,  not  be- 
cause he  is  less  efficient  than  his  foreign 
competitor  but  because  he  bears  burdens 
that  raise  his  costs  of  production  while 
his   rival  is  not   similarly  encumbered. 

We  need  only  think  of  the  much 
higher  wages  that  pi-evail  in  this  coun- 
try than  elsewhere  to  appreciate  at  once 
the  foreign  competitive  advantage  that 
springs  from  this  source  alone;  for  no 
longer  can  it  be  said  as  so  often  it  has 
been  said  in  the  past,  that  our  higher 
productivity  overcomes  the  wage  handi- 
cap. The  modernization  of  mills  and 
factories  abroad  through  the  installation 
of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  advanced 
machinery  and  equip>mcnt  since  th«  war 
has  gone  far  towai'd  closing  the  gap  in 
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productivity  that  separated  our  pro- 
ducers from  their  foreign  counterparts 
in  vears  gone  by. 

Beyond  the  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  that  our  workers  enjoy  we  need 
only  think  of  our  farm  price  support 
program,  our  extremely  high  taxes  and 
other  cost-raising  burdens  that  rest  upon 
our  producers,  to  be  impressed  with  the 
unfairness  of  caUing  upon  these  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  imports  of  goods 
that  do  not  carry  the  same  burdens.  It 
is  essentially  an  inequitable  demand. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  find  the 
executive  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  now  virtually  regulate  our 
foreign  commerce,  but  whose  very  sus- 
tenance is  derived  from  taxes  imposed 
on  our  producers,  always  so  unfailingly 
supporting  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
exporters  to  these  shores  and  at  the 
same  time  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
defeat  of  all  proposals  that  would  as- 
sure fairness  of  import  competition  or 
that  would  contain  or  hold  within 
bounds  the  amount  of  injury  that  can 
be  inflicted  by  import  competition. 

It  is  particularly  tc  this  aspect  of  the 
Issue  that  I  wish  to  address  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  has  be- 
come clear  in  recent  years  that  placing 
the  welfare  of  much  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  matter  of  regulating  im- 
port competition  represents  an  error  in 
judgment.  It  has  meant  setting  up  the 
State  Department  and  a  few  other  ex- 
ecutive departments  including  the  inter- 
national division  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment as  the  arbiters  in  a  Held  in 
which  bias  toward  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion may,  as  it  obviously  has  done,  work 
much  inequity  upon  the  other  side,  in 
this  case  domestic  interests. 

This  bias  might  have  been  foi-escen 
had  it  been  realized  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  these  departments,  and  especially 
the  Department  of  State,  to  resolve  con- 
flicts between  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  trade  by  looking  at 
them  almost  exclusively  in  the  light  of 
tlie  pressing  demands  of  immediate  dip- 
lomatic considerations.  As  well  deliver 
a  mouse  to  the  loving  care  of  a  cat  and 
then  expect  an  equitable  resolution  of 
any  conflicting  interests  that  might  di- 
vide the  two.  as  to  deliver  the  interests 
of  domestic  producers  into  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department.  While  this  com- 
parison may  exaggerate  somewhat  the 
results  that  should  be  expected  from 
placing  the  vital  Interests  of  domestic 
producers  In  tlie  hands  of  our  Foreign 
Office  or  State  Department  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Import  competition,  it  does  serve 
to  point  up  the  essential  error  that  has 
been  committed. 

In  a  sense  such  a  bestowal  of  power 
places  the  State  Department  in  the  posi- 
tion of  operating  under  a  condition  of 
conflict  of  Interests  to  the  disadvantage 
of  domestic  producers.  While  foreign 
relations  are  indeed  important,  our 
whole  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers.  This  concept  in  turn  sprang 
from  the  knowledge  that  too  much 
power  cannot  safely  be  entrusted,  with- 
out proper  restraint,  upon  one  branch  of 
the     government.       Such     unrestrained 


power.  It  had  become  known,  almost 
surely  leads  to  abuse  and  quite  certainly 
to  inequity.  Power  corrupts — absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely. 

Our  Constitution  makers  charged 
Congress  with  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  and  al.so  placed  upon  Con- 
gre.ss  the  making  and  adjustment  of  the 
tariff.  The  Congress  as  we  all  know 
delegated  some  of  this  power  to  the 
executive  branch  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934  and  this  act  ha.s 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
that  date.  During  the  intervenmg  24 
yeai-s.  but  particularly  in  the  pa.st  11 
years,  that  is,  since  the  signing  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  1947.  which  now  operates  as  GATT 
from  Geneva.  It  has  become  progressively 
more  certain  that  the  interpretation 
placed  by  the  executive  branch,  espe- 
cially the  Department  of  State,  upon  the 
nature  of  this  delegated  power,  has  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  reading  Congress  it- 
self out  of  the  very  field  that  the  Con- 
stitution so  clearly  assigned  to  it. 

This  fact  might  be  glossed  over  if  no 
one  were  adversely  affected  by  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  interpretation.  In  fact, 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  the  Con- 
gress itself  left  the  administration  of 
the  delcf^ated  power  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  asked  few  questions.  The 
chorus  of  complaints  that  has  come  to 
our  ears  in  recent  years  wa.s  not  loud 
enough  to  attract  much  attention.  The 
number  of  industries  that  were  hurt  was 
relatively  small. 

Within  the  past  5  or  6  year?,  how- 
ever, the  complaints  have  become  more 
widespread  and  the  faults  of  the  system 
have  undergone  intensive  study.  Now 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  to  be  found  pre- 
cisely in  that  concentration  of  power  in 
the  executive  branch  that,  under  the 
interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  Itself,  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  The  numerous  complaints 
that  the  system  has  aroused  from  numer- 
ous industries,  agricultural  producers, 
mining  interests,  workers  in  mills,  plants, 
and  mines,  give  a  concrete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  the  constitu- 
tional concept,  that,  had  It  been  honored, 
would  have  avoided  the  results  now  so 
bitterly  complained  against  by  so  many. 

What  then.  It  may  be  asked,  was  the 
offending  interpretation  placed  on  the 
power  delegated  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act?  Here  we  must  be  specific  if 
we  would  remedy  the  error  and  restore 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce 
to  an  equitable  and  sensible  procedure. 

The  State  Department  has  made  It 
clear  that  it  regards  international  polit- 
ical considerations,  that  Is,  the  needs  or 
fancied  needs  of  diplomacy,  as  the  lode- 
star by  which  to  Judge  the  complaints  of 
domestic  producers.  It  follows  from  this 
that  It  also  l>elleves,  as  It  has  Indeed 
made  very  clear,  that  the  President 
rather  than  the  Congress  should  have 
the  last  word  in  disposing  of  complaints 
lodged  by  industries  of  this  country  under 
the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  further 
believes,  quite  consistently  with  this  con- 
cept,  that  the   State   Department   may 


properly  make  International  agreements, 
as  it  has  indeed  done  on  several  occasions, 
that  freeze  the  import  or  tariff  treat- 
ment of  particular  designated  products 
against  change  by  Congress. 

That  this  freezing  arrangement  con- 
flicts with  the  clear  powers  of  Congress 
to  change  the  foreign  trade  policy  and 
the  tariff  of  this  country  as  it  sees  fit,  is 
a  reflection  that  is  lightly  brushed  aside 
as  if  it  should  be  given  no  weight.  Thus 
the  power  of  Congress  has,  in  fact,  been 
greatly  impaired  without  benefit  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  without 
following  the  orderly  processes  by  which 
our  governmental  powers  may  be 
changed. 

When  the  State  Department  agreed  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  this  country  would  not  Im- 
pose import  quotas  on  industrial  prod- 
ucts it  was  clearly  out  of  order.  It  was 
binding  Congre.'^s  agalast  acting  In  a 
manner  in  which  it  had  the  clear  right 
to  act  if  it  found  facts  that  convinced  it 
of  the  wisdom  of  so  acting. 

All  power  delegated  by  the  Concre.ss  to 
the  executive  branch  must  be  so  earned 
out  that  Congress  may  change  its  policy 
whenever  it  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  so,  without  violating  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Elxccutive  in  the  exerci.se  of  the  dele- 
gated power.  Otherwise  the  delegation 
of  administrative  power  is  converted  into 
a  delegation  of  legislative  power  and  the 
surrender  thereof  to  the  executive 
branch. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  involved  in 
the  interpretation  placed  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Otherwise  the  Department  could 
raise  no  objection  to  a  reassertlon  of  its 
power  by  Congress  as  proposed  in  the 
.substitute  bill.  H  R.  12676,  that  is  now 
before  the  House. 

The  State  Department  strongly  op- 
poses any  change  in  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  has  operated  in  carrying 
out  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  wanta 
to  be  free  to  make  international  agree- 
ments that  will  bind  this  country  with- 
out bringing  such  agreements  before 
Congress  for  approval.  It  wants  no  re- 
straining hand  laid  on  Its  shoulders  that 
would  prevent  It  from  continuing  to  do 
as  it  has  in  the  past  10  or  11  years  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

It  obviously  wishes  to  continue  to  hold 
the  head  of  domestic  industries  under 
water  In  deference  to  diplomatic  con- 
siderations. It  wants  the  President  to 
continue  to  have  the  exclusive  veto 
power  that  he  now  exercises  over  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  present  con- 
troversy. Repeated  experience  has 
shown  that  wlien  the  needs  of  a  do- 
mestic Industry  for  a  tariff  Increase  or 
a  quota  conflict  with  what  Is  regarded 
by  the  executive  branch,  that  is.  espe- 
cially the  State  Department,  as  the  t>e8t 
interests  of  diplomacy,  the  domestic  in- 
terest must  give  way. 

It  matters  not  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Judgment  may  be  wrong;  that  It 
may  be  second  guessing;  that  it  may  be 
gambling:  that  it  may  be  trying  to  cor- 
rect a  previous  error,  or  that  It  merely 
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wants  to  make  /riends  bece.use  it  does 
not  hke  to  be  criticized.  The  American 
industry  and  its  workers  are  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  pawns  in  this  game  of 
diplomacy  to  be  moved  at  will  by  the 
men  in  Washington  whose  function  it  is 
to  keep  our  foreign  friends  happy. 

A  system  or  a  procedure  that  sub- 
mits the  Interests  of  our  producers  to 
such  a  method  of  disposal  leaves  them 
without  a  voice.  Diplomatic  considera- 
tions simply  overrule  all  else.  It  is 
Congress  alone  that  can  assure  a  proper 
hearing  for  our  industries. 

Indeed.  Congress  set  up  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  far  back  as  1916  as  an 
arm  of  the  legislative.  Today  the  Tariff 
Commission  does  hold  hearings  under 
the  escape  clau.se.  and  our  indu.'^^tries  are 
given  every  opporlanity  to  present  their 
case. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  breaks  down  the  minute 
that  a  recommendation  leaves  the  Com- 
mission and  goes  on  its  way  to  the  Presi- 
dent. From  that  point  on  Congress  loses 
every  shred  of  authority.  The  President 
reviews  the  recommendation  and  builds 
a  case  all  his  own,  assembled  by  the 
various  executive  departments.  They 
bring  in  new  evidence  that  is  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  hearings  process.  More- 
over, the  President  uses  criteria  of 
judgment  that  are  not  In  the  law  at 
all  and  renders  a  decision.  The  chances, 
according  to  the  record,  are  2  to  1  that 
he  will  not  place  the  Commission  s  rec- 
ommendation into  effect. 

As  a  result  of  tliis  process  the  Con- 
gress loses  Its  control  completely.  Yet 
what  is  involved  here  is  the  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce;  and  this  is  a  func- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  the  President  under  the  es- 
cape clause  is  a  step  in  carrying  out 
administratively  a  policy  set  forth  in  a 
law  passed  by  Congress.  It  Is  odd  In- 
deed that  in  carrying  out  his  part  of 
the  administrative  process  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  escape  completely 
from  the  law  that  sets  up  the  ixjlicy 
and  the  procedure.  Yet  that  is  what 
happens  under  the  present  system. 

That  also  is  what  would  be  corrected 
in  the  substitute  bill  that  is  now  before 
this  House. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  12676.  would  have 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations 
under  the  escape  clau.se  go  to  Congress 
as  well  as  to  the  President. 

This  Is  Indeed  the  central  provision 
of  the  bill.  It  keeps  the  President  with- 
in the  procedure  but  not  as  the  final 
arbiter.  As  it  Is  now.  the  Presidents 
rejection  of  a  Tariff  Commission  deci- 
sion Is  final.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
it.  Congress  has  no  opening  for  re- 
entry and  the  industry  must  go  back  to 
the  Commission  later  if  it  wants  to  try 
again. 

In  one  Instance,  that  is.  in  the  New 
England  fish  fillet  case,  the  industry 
won  a  unanimous  decision  after  its  third 
case  before  the  Commission  In  a  period 
of  4  years. 

The  President  nevertheless  refused 
point  blank  to  place  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation into  effect.  He  has  in 
fact  failed  to  put  into  effect  seven  unan- 


imous recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  is  but  a 
part  of  an  administrative  procedure  set 
up  by  Congress  by  which  its  delegated 
power  is  to  be  carried  out.  Congress, 
therefore,  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
how  this  procedure  works. 

The  Presidents  position  is  that  of 
acting  under  a  delegation  of  adminis- 
trative power  by  the  Congress.  He  holds 
no  direct  authority  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  original  power  in  this  field 
remains  with  Congress.  Therefore,  if 
the  President  disagrees  with  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, it  should  be  incumbent  upon  him 
to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mission's error:  and  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
ject the  Commission  s  recommendation 
he  should  first  obtain  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Tiiat  is  what  the  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides and  it  Is  a  wholly  logical  and 
sensible  proposal. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  return 
to  Congress  a  review  of  the  action  that 
is  being  taken  under  its  constitutional 
authority. 

Clearly  that  authority  as  it  has  been 
exeicised  by  the  executive  under  a  dele- 
gation made  to  It  by  the  Congress  has 
been  abu.sed  seriously.  Congress  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  given  vent  to  its  dis- 
satisfaction. It  has  legislated  the  es- 
cape clause  and  the  peril-point  provi- 
sion and  on  several  occasions  has 
amended  the  escape  clause  t-D  make  sure 
that  the  Congressional  intent  was  clear. 

All  of  this  was  to  no  avail.  The  ex- 
ecutive refused  to  pay  heed.  Tlierefore, 
the  time  has  come.  Indeed  is  past  due, 
when  Congress  must  insist  that  its  au- 
thority be  carried  out  under  the  dele- 
gation of  power  granted  by  it.  Other- 
wi.se  the  delegation  of  this  power  should 
be  revoked. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  ot  this  House 
thnt  they  take  the  necessary  steps  now, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
to  set  richt  the  administration  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  abused  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  executive  branch  in 
general.  If  this  could  be  done  by 
the  language  of  the  committee  bill, 
H.  R.  12591,  there  would  be  little  objec- 
tion to  this  bill. 

Mr,  Chali-man,  In  conclusion  let  me 
add  that  I  am  no  expert  on  the  subject 
of  trade  agreements,  or  on  international 
organizations  known  as  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT— 
and  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
eration— OTC:  but  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  each  of  these  organizations  has 
as  its  underlying  principle  the  eventual 
destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  great  world  power — per- 
haps as  a  free  nation. 

To  a  concept  so  inimical  to  the  security 
and  future  of  our  Nation,  I  must  and  do 
express  my  opposition  to  the  very  limits 
of  my  ability  and  my  efforts.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  5-year  extension  of  this  act 
with  practically  unlimited  grants  of 
power  will  most  certainly  mean  eventual 
ratification  of  GATT  and  entry  into  OTC. 


To  such  action,  I  cannot  acquiesce  either 
affirmatively  or  by  silence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  gives  lip- 
service  only  to  the  nomenclature  of  re- 
ciprocal trade,  whereas  the  substitute 
bill,  H.  R.  12676,  reaffirms  adherence  to 
the  broad  principles  of  truly  reciprocal 
trade  through  which  all  participating 
nations  shall  benefit  without  detriment 
or  injury  to  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  continuation  of 
the  economic  strength  of  our  Nation  that 
I  shall  support  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  OKoNSKi]. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  who  are  really  going  to  get  hurt 
by  the  reenactment  of  this  bill  are  the 
people  you  seldom  hear  from,  because 
they  do  not  have  a  large  lobby,  they  do 
not  have  any  talented  lawyers,  they  can- 
not afford  to  send  lobbyists  to  Washing- 
ton to  plead  their  cause  or  fight  their 
battles.  I  am  talking  about  the  small 
industries  and  the  small  towns  of  our 
Nation.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
being  sold  down  the  river  and  sacrificed 
under  the  guise  of  world  good  v.ill. 

I  would  like  to  give  j'ou  an  illustration 
of  a  Uttle  town  from  which  I  come.  Two 
years  ago  we  raised  a  little  money,  and 
we  built  a  .small  plant  in  order  to  attract 
a  small  industry.  We  erected  the  plant 
and  entered  into  a  rental  agreement 
with  a  reputable  and  skillful  small  in- 
dustry. About  a  hundred  people  were 
employed  for  more  than  a  year.  Things 
looked  bright  for  this  small  industry  and 
small  town.  But  the  town  and  the  in- 
dustry both  misjudged  what  the  Federal 
Government  was  up  to. 

As  a  result  of  cheap  imports  of  the 
same  product  from  Germany  the  origi- 
nal order  was  forced  to  be  cut  do\Mi. 
The  principal  customer  of  this  small 
plant  was  forced  to  cut  their  order,  due 
entirely  to  the  import  of  cheap  German- 
made  meters.  So  the  plant  the  commu- 
nity built  to  attract  and  industry  is  now 
idle  and  almost  a  hundred  families  lost 
their  jobs.  The  loss  of  an  industry  in  a 
small  town  and  the  loss  of  jobs  in  a  small 
town  is  a  sad  thing.  But  when  we  have 
a  Government  in  Washington  that  en- 
courages such  a  condition,  then  it  is 
downright  sickening.  This  bill.  If  reen- 
acted  will  continue  to  destroy  small- 
town industry  just  as  It  is  now  doing. 

This  same  industry  has  been  a  god- 
send to  an  Indian  reservation  forsaken 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Where  In- 
dian families  were  on  relief,  this  indus- 
try trained  hundreds  and  made  them 
good,  self-supporting  citizens.  Now 
comes  the  report  that  our  tariff  policy 
will  permit  the  importation  this  fall  of 
meters  from  Japan  at  20  percent  of 
what  it  costs  to  produce  them  in  Amer- 
ica. When  that  happens,  this  industry 
can  no  longer  survive,  and  another  150 
families  will  go  on  public  reUef.  Where 
is  the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  lead- 
ers who  are  engaging  in  this  sellout  of 
the  American  workers? 

This  small  industry  and  small  town 
does  not  have  the  money  to  come  here 
and  plead  its  case  or  to  go  before  the 
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Tariff  Commission.  What  chance  would 
they  have  going  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion or  going  to  the  State  Department 
and  sayina:  "150  Indian  families  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs  and  go  on  relief 
because  our  Government  permits  im- 
ports which  take  away  their  jobs." 

Can  you  imagine  what  our  Tariff 
Commission  and  State  Department 
would  tell  them?  They  would  be  told 
that  we  must  worry  over  what  other  na- 
tions think  of  us  if  we  protect  American 
jobs  for  American  workers.  The  one- 
worlders  in  our  State  Department  have 
nothing  but  ridicule  for  the  small  towns 
and  small  industries  in  our  midst.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  happening  in  every  small 
community  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  want  one  good  reason  why  you 
should  vote  down  this  bill,  it  is  this:  It 
makes  the  State  Department  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  our  Nation.  The  last 
agency  in  the  United  States  that  I  want 
to  see  have  any  power  over  the  life  and 
death  of  jobs  and  industry  in  our  coun- 
try is  the  State  Department.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  the  last  30  years 
that  they  have  not  bundled  and  bungled 
badly.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  under- 
taking that  they  have  not  been  an  ac- 
tual failure  at.  If  you  get  right  down 
to  the  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  it  re- 
solves to  this:  The  bun'^Ung  State  De- 
partment will  have  complete  power  over 
jobs  and  industry  within  our  borders. 

Oh.  yes.  we  will  have  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission passing  on  policy.  Oh.  yes. 
there  will  be  a  Tariff  Commission  mak- 
ing recommendations. 

But  tho.^e  recommendations  go  to  the 
President  and  before  the  President  acts 
on  them  he  gets  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Department.  So,  In  the  final 
analysl.''.  every  decision  over  the  life  and 
death  of  Industry  In  thl.s  country,  every 
decision  over  the  life  and  death  of  jobs 
In  America,  putting  It  bluntly,  goes  Into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department. 
This  is  the  last  Department  that  I  would 
like  to  see  having  rer.porwlbllity  over  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  If  that  Is  not 
reason  enough  to  cause  you  gentlemen 
to  kill  this  bill  then  there  is  little  hope 
for  America. 

Take  the  EGA.  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service,  no  matter  what  un- 
dertaking the  State  Department  enters 
upon  it  is  the  most  justly  criticized  and 
is  the  one  that  is  always  a  dismal  failure. 
No  matter  what  they  undertake  you  can 
rest  a.ssured  it  will  be  a  failure. 

Yet,  today  under  this  committee  bill 
you  are  giving  this  same  Department  the 
power  over  the  life  and  death  over  all 
inaustry  and  jobs  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

What  does  any  member  of  the  State 
Department,  for  instance,  know  about 
what  is  going  on  in  your  more  than  25,000 
various  small  communities  in  our  Nation? 
What  do  thpy  know  about  a  little  town, 
how  it  is  dependent  upon  one  single  in- 
dustry and  how  if  you  kill  that  one  little 
industry  you  kill  the  very  lifeblood  and 
life  stream  and  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity? Your  so-called  experts  in  the 
State  Department  live  a  sheltered  and 
comfortable  life  in  a  world  of  their  own. 
Conditions  outside  Washington  concern 
them  little  and  they  know  less  than  little 
about  them. 


In   all   good   conscience  I   ask   again. 

What  do  they  know  about  the  conditions 
and  troubles  in  these  25.000  small  com- 
munities and  small  areas  within  our 
borders?  Tliese  small  communities  and 
areas  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  pay 
the  penalty  if  this  bill  is  enacted.  The 
people  of  the.se  areas  will  pay  the  penalty 
because  tlicy  are  unknown  and  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  State  Department  to  whom 
this  bill  gives  the  iinal  power  over  im- 
ports into  our  country.  Give  tlie  State 
Department  tiiis  power  and  your  more 
than  25  000  small  towns  will  become 
ghost  towns — a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement.  Fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  let  us  wake  up  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
miiiutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  DooLEYl. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
U.  R.  12j91.  wiiich  would  implement  the 
administration's  foreign-trade  i>chcy  by 
extending  the  period  during  wiiich  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  to  June  30.  1958,  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  19o3. 

I  speak  somewhat  reluctantly,  not  be- 
cause I  lack  on  iota  of  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness and  validity  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, but  because  I  do  not  like  to  be  at 
issue  with  some  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  my  own  party  for  whose  character 
and  judgment  I  have  the  most  profound 
respect.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
In  my  mind,  however,  but  that  in  this 
world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  was — in  tliis 
world  as  it  will  be  and  not  as  we  want  it 
to  be — world  trade  must,  of  necessity,  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  oppressive  and 
hampering  tariff  restrictions. 

To  approach  the  problem  in  any  other 
way  will  eventually  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  high  penalty  for  the  luxury 
of  commercial  provincialism. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
Imjwrtant  witnesses,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  have  read  the  tremendous  liter- 
ary outpourings  of  the  American  Tariff 
League.  Inc.,  as  well  as  the  trenchant 
document  of  the  United  States  Council 
of  the  International  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  reveals  that  even  those  who 
oppose  reciprocal  trade  who  oppose 
GATT-  and  who  oppose  OTC  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  their  particular  objectives. 
The  American  Tariff  League,  Inc.,  for 
example^- which  by  the  way.  represents 
an  important  group  of  business  leaders 
and  trade  associations — would  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  prepare  a  revision  of 
our  entire  tariff  and  foreign  trade  regu- 
latory structure.  It  (the  ATL)  recom- 
mends that  in  furtherance  of  a  fair  tariff 
structure,  consideration  should  t)e  given 
to  the  institution  by  the  United  States  of 
an  incentive  or  sliding  scale  tariff  .system 
which  would  recognize  and  reward  any 
foreign  country  which  improves  its  liv- 
ing standards  or  wages  for  its  workers. 
It  recommends  the  Tariff  Commission  be 


Increased  from  6  to  7  members  and  that 
the  President,  as  now,  appouit  the  Com- 
missioners with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

It  recommends  that  the  Comml.sslon 
should  keep  items  under  review  and  make 
adjustments  or  mcdiflcatiuns  necesfcaiy 
to  changing  situations. 

In  other  words,  the  American  Tariff 
League,  Inc.,  recommends  a  substitute 
approach  for  our  trade  policy  which 
would  include  a  forum  whereby  member 
countries  could  air  their  trade  grievances 
and  recommend  treaties  for  ratification 
to  eflectuale  desuable  chan.;es  in  iia- 
ti(  nal  laws  or  broad  policy  matters. 

This  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
the  present  situation  save  in  some  minor 
mt  thods  of  procedure. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  American 
Taritf  League,  Inc  ,  is  tiie  creation  of  an 
international  statistical  bureau  whicli 
would  issue  data  by  countries  on  tariff 
quotas,  average  wage  rates,  fringe  ben- 
ehts.  proi^luctivity.  and  so  forth. 

Tiie  diflerenccs  between  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  organization  and 
wliat  the  President  is  seeking  are  aca- 
demic and  inconsequential. 

Tiie  program  the  administration  seeks 
to  extend  began  in  the  trying  days  of 
1934.  It  was  created  to  expand  markets 
for  the  products  of  American  farms  and 
factories.  Under  this  program  the  Pres- 
ident— authorized  by  Congress — obtains 
reductions  in  foreign  tariffs  against  our 
exports,  in  return  for  reciprocal  lower- 
ing of  our  own  tariffs.  Through  this 
arrangement,  world  trade  is  expanded 
Willi  many  benefits  for  all  cooixjrating 
countries. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  delineate  or  enu- 
merate the  reason.^  why  this  country 
needs  world  trade,  or  to  point  out  the 
impact  our  trade  has  on  employment  in 
this  country.  The  Members^of  this  body 
are  all  familiar,  I  am  .sure,  with  the  suc- 
cinct, convincing,  and.  to  me.  highly  Ir- 
refutable statement  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Sinclair  Week*. 
which  was  made  in  respon.se  to  a  formal 
interrogation  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Robert  W. 
Kean. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  the  Im- 
portance of  reciprocal  trade  to  our  coun- 
try by  quoting  briefly  from  Mr.  Weeks" 
forceful  response. 

International  trade- 
He  said — 
Is  vital  to  the  eronomic  health  and  future 
growth  of  many  Free  World  nation*  Their 
economic  vlgur  ia  most  Important  for  both 
their  mlUtnry  strength  and  their  political 
stAblllty.  This  Is  especially  true  for  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  which  comprise  a 
larRe  and   Important  area  of  the  world. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  within  the 
Free  World  facilitates  the  development  of  ex- 
panding markets  for  these  countries  that  are 
BO  vitally  dependent  on  trade.  Our  trade 
agretmenU  program,  by  the  actions  we  take 
and  the  leadership  ue  exercise,  makes  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  end. 

A  more  direct  threat  to  our  security  now 
makes  the  trade  pro{p-am  even  more  Itn- 
pxjrtant.  An  economic  ofTenslve  has  been 
hurled  agaln«t  the  fre«  nations  by  the 
Communist  leaders.  Through  prof^ama  of 
trade  and  aid.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making 
Intensive  elluru  to  divide  the  Free  World,  to 
detach   free   nations   one   by   one   and  draw 
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them  Into  the  orbit  of  Communist  Influ- 
ence. It  Is  offering  to  Import  the  surpluses 
of  underdeveloped  countries  and  is  thus 
seeking  to  exploit  the  trade  difficulties  of 
the  Free  World  and  to  Ue  those  countries  to 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  trade  agreements  program  can  help 
the  United  States  to  play  a  decisive  role  In 
protecting  and  strengthening  both  Itself 
and  the  Free  World  against  the  Communist 
threat. 

If  the  Congress  extends  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  believes  it  will,  it  will  simply 
be  enabling  the  President  to  lower  tariff 
on  a  gradual  basis  in  return  for  equiva- 
lent trade  benefits  from  other  countries. 
The  principal  provision  would  allow 
tariff  reductions  up  to  5  percent  a  year 
over  a  5-year  p>eriod. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thi.s 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a  wholesale 
reduction  of  tariffs.  The  reductions 
would  be  on  a  highly  selective  basis 
without  Injury  to  our  own  producers. 

With  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
peril-point  clause  and  the  escape  clau.se. 
American  industry  would  be  safeguarded 
adequately  and  our  entire  economy 
would  be  benefited. 

To  do  anything  less  than  endorse  the 
Presidents  program  would  be  a  blow  to 
progress,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing the  United  States  an  island  in  the 
sea  of  opposition. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillan). 

Mr.  McMlIXAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  certainly  not  get  up  here  and  tell 
gentlemen  like  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mills  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reed]  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  how- 
to  legislate.  I  am  one  of  their  greatest 
admirers  and  if  there  are  any  two  people 
in  this  House  I  would  like  to  follow,  it 
is  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.'^as  (Mr. 
Mills)  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Reed).  I  have  always  con- 
sidered them  the  most  able  Members  of 
this  body. 

However,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  just 
how  we  feel  so  far  as  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  concerned  and 
how  it  has  affected  us  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  As  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  that  has 
ever  been  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  that  affects  as  many  people  in 
the  United  States  as  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

I  shall  only  try  to  give  you  some  infor- 
mation on  the  types  of  industries  in  my 
own  district  which  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  has  aroused  as  much  interest 
among  the  American  people  as  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

There  have  been  millions  of  dollars 
spent  In  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  support  for  a  5 -year  extension 


of  the  President's  proposed  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

We  people  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  carpet  industry,  ply- 
wood industry,  and  textile  manufactur- 
ers. I  have  a  number  of  Industries  in 
my  district  that  fall  in  one  of  the 
above-named  categories.  These  indus- 
tries employ  thousands  of  people  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  feeling  a  ter- 
rific impact  from  the  Importation  of 
textiles,  plywood,  and  wilton  carpets, 
velvet  carpets,  and  rugs  manufactured 
in  cheap  labor  countries. 

The  original  administration  proposals 
were  modified  in  some  respects,  but  in 
reality,  final  action  on  proposals  to  in- 
crea.se  tariffs  or  to  fix  import  quotas  to 
offset  injury  from  imports  rests  with  the 
President. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
relief  under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  the  so-called 
escape  clau.se  provision,  the  President 
can  set  aside  that  recommendation.  jUGt 
as  he  can  set  aside  such  recommenda- 
tions now. 

If  the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
disapproves  the  President's  action,  the 
Tariff  Commission's  recommendation 
will  go  into  effect.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  two-thirds  vote  in  such  instances, 
just  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  today  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 

By  sad  experience,  we  have  learned 
that  the  President,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  instances,  w-ill  not  let  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  for  the 
relief  of  an  Industry  hit  by  import  com- 
petition go  into  effect. 

Since  the  Tariff  Commission  was  au- 
thorized in  1951  to  mvestlgate  an  indus- 
try's complaints  of  injury  from  imports 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  relief, 
the  Commission  has  considered  approxi- 
mately 60  such  cases.  It  has  recom- 
mended relief  in  28  of  them  but  the  rec- 
ommendations have  been  set  aside  in  all 
but  9  instances,  and  only  2  of  these,  bi- 
cycles and  Jeweled  watches,  had  any 
commercial  significance. 

A  fundamental  question,  then.  Is 
whether  we  pa.ss  legislation  which  will 
enable  aid  for  industries  who  find  their 
situation  more  and  more  precarious  be- 
cause of  imports  or  whether  we  let  them 
try  for  help  only  to  find  that  help  is  not 
forthcoming. 

On  June  10,  a  hearing  will  be  held  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  on  an  escape 
clause  action  brought  by  the  carpet  in- 
dustry. Specifically,  the  American  Car- 
pet Institute,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustry, is  seeking  additional  protection 
against  the  entry  of  wilton  and  velvet 
carpets  and  rugs,  and  similar  types. 

Wilton  carpet  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  in  England  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. This  carp>et  is  a  fine  and  long 
wearing  floor  covering  with  a  deep,  dense 
pile.  Velvet  carpet  is  the  simplest  of  all 
carpet  weaves  and  is  used  mostly  for 
solid  colors.  Closely  woven,  it  is  long 
wearing  and  rich  looking. 

Since  1946.  the  import  of  wilton  and 
velvet  carpets  have  risen  over  2,000  per- 
cent, imports  in  that  year  being  only 


317,000  square  yards.  Now  they  approx- 
imate 7.500,000  square  yards  annually. 

Furthermore,  these  types  of  carpets 
have  been  among  the  most  profitable  for 
the  industry  and  the  inroads  made  by 
imports  are  particularly  injurious  be- 
cause of  this  fact. 

Actually,  the  trend  in  wilton  and  vel- 
vet and  similar  floor  coverings  parallels 
to  a  large  extent  the  trend  in  the  entire 
carpet  industry. 

In  1946,  imports  of  all  machine  made 
rugs  and  carpets  amounted  to  only  257,- 
000  square  yards.  In  1957,  the  total  was 
4.860.000  yards,  an  increase  of  more  than 
1,750  percent. 

Wlien  we  Icok  at  reductions  in  carpet 
duties  which  followed  the  enactment  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  act,  the  answer  to 
wiiat  has  taken  place  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  duty  on  rugs  and  carpets  has  been 
reduced  from  60  percent  ad  valorem  to 
22 '4  percent  ad  valorem  and  the  duty 
poes  to  21  percent  on  July  1.  1958.  The 
decrease  in  duty  has  coincided  with  the 
rise  in  impwrts. 

TTie  principal  import  competition  for 
the  carpet  industry  is  furnished  by  Bel- 
gium, although  Japan  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  The  story  is  an 
old  one.  You  have  heard  it  over  and 
over  and  will  hear  it  again  and  again 
during  this  discussion. 

Wages  in  Belgium  carpet  industry  are 
less  than  one-fourth  the  average  paid 
in  this  country  and  wages  in  Japan  are 
lower  still.  Costs  are  less  abroad  than 
costs  in  this  country.  The  competitors 
overseas  iiave  modern  plants  and  ma- 
chinery, m.uch  of  which  has  been  bought 
in  this  country  with  funds  donated  by 
the  United  States. 

Unless  relief  is  granted  in  one  form  or 
another  the  competition  will  grow  In- 
creasingly severe  and  the  situation  of  the 
domestic  industry  more  and  more  pre- 
carious. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
union  labor  in  the  carpet  Industry  is 
strongly  supporting  the  Simpson-Dorn- 
Davls-Bailey  bill  in  the  hope  that  its 
pa.ssage  may  result  in  relief  for  the  in- 
dustry and  the  alleviation  of  widespread 
unemployment  among  carpet  workers. 

As  industries  go,  the  carpet  industry 
is  not  a  large  one.  There  are  around  70 
carpet  plants  and  around  30,000  workers 
in  them.  But  most  of  the  carpet  mills 
are  located  in  small  communities  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  plants  to  a  large 
extent.  Among  these  communities  are 
Pramlngham,  Mass.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Thompsonvllle,  Conn.;  Bloom.sburg.  Pa.; 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  Glasgow,  Va.;  Dalton, 
Ga.,  and  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

In  all  probability  more  than  action  to 
raise  tariffs  under  the  escape  clause 
provision  will  be  needed  to  give  the  car- 
pet industry  the  relief  it  needs  from  low- 
wage,  low-cost  comi>etition.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  in  the  industry,  quotas 
are  the  answer.  Yet,  I  am  afraid  there 
Ls  little  hop)e  for  any  action  which  will 
help  this  industry  unless  we  defeat  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  approve  the  Simpson- 
Dom-Davis-Bailey  bill. 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  for  many 
other  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  would  like  very 
much   to   direct  your   attention  to  the 
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plight  the  plywood  Industry  Is  In  not 
only  in  my  home  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina but  in  approximately  20  other  States 
of  these  United  States. 

The  hardwood  plywood  Industry  of  my 
State  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
niflux  of  low-priced  plywood  from  low- 
wage  hlghly-industralized  countries  such 
p.s  Japan.  The  cutback  in  production 
and  the  lower  prices  of  the  domestic 
hardwood  plywood  has  been  reflected 
back  to  the  owners  of  timber  in  my  Stale 
and  many  other  States. 

Hardwood  plywood  requires  the  top 
quality  log.  called  a  veneer  log.  The 
veneer  log  brines  a  premium  price.  The 
hardwoods  used  to  make  plywood  came 
from  trees  found  in  the  Lake,  Central. 
South  Central,  Northea.st,  Delta,  South- 
western, and  Southern  States.  In 
those  States  the  farmer  is  the  principal 
supplier  of  veneer  logs  and  earnings  of 
the  farm  wocdlot  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
farmer's  income. 

The  Forest  Sorvice  timber  resources 
report  shows  that  the  faimers  own  50 
percent  of  the  commercial  timber  in  tlie 
States  of  Nebraj-ka,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  VuKinia.  North  Car- 
olina. Soulli  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
from  25  to  50  peiccnt  in  tlie  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut.  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee.  Mis.sissippi,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
The  farmers  of  all  these  States  have  a 
material  stake  in  their  forest  products 
industries.  The  hardwood  plywocd  in- 
dustry is  an  essential  segment  of  the  for- 
est products  industry,  if  it  is  destroyed, 
the  market  for  the  premium  los^s  is  gore 
and  the  farmers  will  lose  substantial  rev- 
enue. 

The  farmers,  tlie  logKcrs.  truckers,  and 
others  have  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  For  every  work- 
er in  the  hardwood  plywood  industry  at 
least  one  other  worker  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry for  his  job.  There  are  untold 
numbers  who  are  indirectly  affected. 
Under  the  present  policy  the  jobs  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  workers  and  oLhei-s 
dependent  on  the  hardwood  plywood  in- 
industry  are  up  for  export.  The  unre- 
stricted imports  of  hardwood  plywood 
have  already  resulted  in  the  export  of  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs  and  the  loss 
of  millions  In  wa,';es.  In  1957  domestic 
hardwood  plywood  shipments  were  16 
percent  less  than  1955.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports  that  domestic  hard- 
wood plywood  production  in  the  first 
quarter  1958  is  16  percent  less  than  the 
first  quarter  1937.  On  basis  of  the 
pi-esently  available  figures  and  provided 
imports  of  plywood  do  not  increase 
United  States  hardwood  plywood  produc- 
tion In  1958  will  be  approximately  700 
million  square  feet,  11  percent  below  1957 
and  23  percent  below  1955.  A  truly  dis- 
tressing picture  of  the  eroding  effect  of 
low  price  imports.  This  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  injury  even  for  those 
who  have  accepted  blindly  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  importers  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Quotas  are  required  to  remedy  the  in- 
jury to  the  plywood  and  other  industries 


where  the  difTerentlal  is  so  great  between 
our  labor  costs  and  the  labor  costs  of  the 
widely  industrialized  countries  that  tar- 
iff.«j  alone  will  not  biing  the  imports  into 
fair  competition  with  the  domestic 
product. 

QUOTAS 

The  administration  has  just  recently 
sent  to  Congress  a  bill  to  provide  subsidy 
payments  to  the  domestic  lead,  zinc,  and 
tungsten  industries  so  that  those  indus- 
tries will  not  be  destroyed  by  Imports 
from  low-cost  countries.  The  cost:  $161 
million  per  year.  Congressman  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  subsidy  on  ground  fi;  h  for  the 
New  Engl?».nd  fish  industi-y  about  to  be 
destroyed.  The  west  coast  tuna,  crab, 
and  salmon  industries  have  an  identical 
complaint  and  should  be  attached  to  the 
Bates  bill.  The  costs  will  soar  from  $41 
million  to  a  hundred  and  forty-one  mil- 
lion. If  these  industries  are  entitled  to 
subsidies  in  order  to  stay  in  competition 
with  the  low-priced  imports,  why  should 
not  Congress  provide  subsidies  for  hard- 
wood plywood,  stainless  steel  flatware, 
clothespins,  copper  tubing,  glassware, 
pottery,  coal,  and  the  hundreds  of  otlicr 
products  whose  productrs  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  at;ain.'^t  an  influx  of  low- 
priccd  imports  from  highly  indu.«trializcd 
low-wage  countiics,  such  as  Japan. 

The  State  DciJartmcnt  and  the  Execu- 
tive have  been  most  inconsistent  in  their 
approach  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
low-cost  imports.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  cotton  textile  industry  had  generated 
su-Tlcient  prc.sure  to  get  Congres.sional 
relief,  the  State  Department  prevailed  on 
the  Japanese  to  put  in  effect  a  quota  on 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States.  Then  came  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. After  a  finding  that  our  national 
security  was  threatened  by  petroleum  im- 
ports, the  President  Ignoring  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  sets 
up  a  voluntary  import  quota  system 
which  operates  in  somewhat  the  same 
m;mner  as  a  lawful  import  quota  .'^yntcm 
would  operate  but  lacks  the  sanctity  of 
the  law.  This  dodging  from  pillar  to 
post  and  back  to  pillar  again,  will  not 
end  unle.-s  Congress  puts  a  stop  to  it.  Is 
the  Congress  to  be  asked  to  take  favor- 
able action  in  favor  of  some  of  our  in- 
doTitries  and  deny  relief  of  any  kind  to 
others  because  the  favored  industries 
wield  a  bigger  political  club?  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  administration  has  no 
policy.     Pressure  controls  each  decision. 

The  taxpayers  including  those  about 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  low-priced  im- 
ports are  to  be  asked  to  assume  the  cost 
of  these  new  subsidy  programs.  Our 
citizens  are  presently  burdened  with  a 
$3'^  billion  foreign-aid  protaam  and  $43 
billion  defense  program,  they  are  to  be 
told  that  they  must  pay  billions  more  in 
taxes  to  subsidize  the  imports  from  low 
wage  foreign  countries.  This  subsidy 
program  is  no  more  than  a  new  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
the  means  of  controlling  imports  and 
collecting  instead  of  paying  out  revenue 
is  available,  it  is  a  means  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  executive  branch  for  tex- 
titles  and  oil.  quotaa  on  import* 
Through  the  combination  of  judiciou* 
quotas  and  tariffs  imports  can  be  regu- 


lated so  that  the  American  producer  can 
compete  fairly  with  all  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  a  stable  domestic  market. 
Everyone  will  benefit,  especially  the 
taxpayer. 

The  State  Dcj^artment  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  will  not  approve  quotas 
on  industrial  products  because  it  has 
committed  Itself  under  GATT.  first  not 
to  grant  quotas  on  imports  into  the 
United  States  and  second,  to  work  for 
the  repeal  or  ema.sculation  of  .section  22 
which  provides  for  quotas  on  agricul- 
tural products.  The  State  Dopartment 
fixes  the  policy  of  the  President  on  mat- 
ters of  tariffs  and  trade.  Our  tariffs 
have  L>ecome  a  valuable  weapon  to  the 
State  Departmenf-s  foreign-aid  program. 
American  indu.stiies  are  the  pawns  of 
^he  State  Department  in  the  game  of 
international  politics. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Department 
on  quotas  is  rapidly  de.stroylng  domestic 
industries  and  alienating  many  friendly 
countries.  The  United  States  through 
its  foreign  aid  has  industrialized  many 
low  wage  countries.  The  productivity 
of  these  countries  has  increased  but 
their  wages  have  not  followed  the  pro- 
ductivity and  are  very  low.  As  a  result 
the  highly  indu'-trialized  low  wage  coun- 
tries such  as  Japan  can  undersell  the 
American  producer  and  the  other  for- 
e.r.n  producers  in  the  United  States 
market.  The  differential  between  the 
low  price  of  products  from  Japan  and 
the  price  of  domestic  producers  and 
foreign  producers  other  than  Japan  is  so 
large  that  the  United  States  duties  are 
no  obstacle  to  the  Japanese  but  threaten 
the  other  foreign  producers'  competi- 
tivenc  s.  1  he  Japanese  have  taken  over 
many  markets  to  the  detriment  of  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries  and  our  do- 
mestic industries. 

For  instance,  in  1951,  Canada  had  62 
percent  of  the  plywood  imports  of  the 
United  States.  In  1957  Japan  had  82 
percent  and  Canada  7  5  percent.  Can- 
ada's dollar  earnings  from  plywood  h»s 
dropped  from  $12  5  million  in  1955  to  $8 
million  in  1957.  The  .similar  situation 
exists  with  othf'r  plywood  exporting 
countries.  In  1957.  in  order  to  meet  the 
low  price  of  the  Japanese  plywood,  the 
average  sales  price  of  plywood  from 
other  countries  dropped  from  $117  to 
$101.  The  value  of  plywood  Imports 
from  countries  other  than  Japan  was 
$228  million  in  1955  and  $16.9  million 
in  1937.  whereas  Japan  increased  from 
$27  6  million  in  1955  to  $44  4  million  in 
1957.  Obviously  ♦he  tariff  does  not  af- 
fect the  Japanese. 

The  average  sales  price  of  plywood 
from  Japan  during  the  period  1951-57 
was  approximately  $63  a  1.000  square 
foot.  The  averatre  price  for  all  other 
countries  exporting  plywood  to  the 
United  States  was  approximately  $115. 
A  restoration  of  the  duty  provided  in 
the  1930  act  would  not  bring  the  price 
of  Japanese  plywood  near  the  competi- 
tive price  range  of  domestic  hardwood 
plywood.  Some  of  the  other  plywood 
exporting  countries  have  prices  lower 
but  in  range  of  the  domestic  hardwood 
plywood  prices.  An  Increase  to  the  1930 
rate  would  materially  increase  the  dif- 
ferential between  those  countries  and 
Japan  and  would  lower  the  competitive 
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po.">ition  of  such  countries  in  the  United 
States  market  An  inciease  In  duty 
alon?  could  injure  our  friends  and  not 
remedy  the  injury  caused  by  the  Japa- 
nese plywood  imports. 

On  the  other  hand  a  quota  established 
on  a  counti-y  or  historicf.l  ba.sis,  would 
insure  to  all  countries  the  right  to  sell 
in  our  markets  and  also  protect  the 
domestic  industry's  posltinn  in  our  mar- 
ket 

Con^re.ss  must  set  a  ixjsitive  policy 
for  tariffs  and  foreign  t:Tide.  Consid- 
eration of  legLslation  which  increase  the 
taxpayers'  burden  sliould  be  di-scarded. 
A  realistic  program  to  limit  imports 
where  domestic  industiy  is  injured 
should  be  inaugurated  immediately. 
Tlie  Simp'^o.n  bill.  H.  R.  3  2676,  provides 
that  the  Tariff  Commits  on  shall  pro- 
vide for  quotas  where  a  maximum  in- 
crease in  duty  will  not  remedy  the  in- 
jury. Tills  means  that  tiriffs  will  pre- 
vail where  they  are  effec  .ive  but  where 
tariffs  alone  will  not  sullice  then  the 
Tariff  Commission  shaJl  recommend 
quotas. 

Coneres.s.  by  speciflcall.'  directing  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  pro  ide  for  quotas 
is  reas.serting  its  autho  ily  over  tar- 
ifis  and  trade;  the  State  Department  will 
have  to  conform  to  tliis  policy.  I  be- 
lieve the  Siinpson  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
to  remedy  the  ilLs  tried  to  be  reached  by 
the  textile  export  quota,  the  voluntary 
oil  quota,  and  the  various  bills  to  sub- 
sidize domestic  industries  against  im- 
ports. 

It  is  time  that  Cong  ess  stops  the 
make.iluft  action.s  which  are  sacrificing 
the  domestic  industries,  increasing  the 
tax  burdens  of  our  people  and  making 
new  enemies  for  us  in  he  world.  If 
we  are  firm  but  fair  and  administrate 
the  Trade  Agroemvnts  Act  honestly  and 
without  favor  to  any  ore  country,  we 
will  regain  the  respect  » hich  we  have 
lost.  The  United  States  s  lould  not  con- 
tinue to  act  the  snivelin  i  coward  who 
cvinges  and  gives  in  im(  er  the  threat 
of  displeasure  fixim  others.  We  should 
stand  up  for  our  pcop  e  again.'-t  all 
others;  not  one  American  job  should  be 
sacrificed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentlemar  from  Florida 
IMr.  SiKBSI. 

Mr.  SIKE3.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  su.spect 
if  the  truth  v.ere  known  that  I  am  today 
In  the  company  of  many  House  Members 
who  are  reluctant  to  sui  port  either  of 
the  bills  before  us.  Tha-  is  not  a  new 
situation  for  there  have  b<en  many  prior 
occasions  when  we  have  1  een  limited  by 
the  parliamentarian  situf  tion  to  choos- 
ing 1  of  2  alternatives,  ndther  cf  which 
are  wholly  desirable.  It  appears  that 
nearly  all  of  us  arc  in  otrrcement  that 
there  should  be  an  extenf  ion  of  the  for- 
eign-trade agreements,  'fet,  I  feel  that 
both  bills  before  us  now  ?o  to  extremes 
which  are  undesirable.  I  believe  we 
would  be  in  a  far  happiei  position  if  we 
could  achieve  in  a  single  bill  some  of  the 
objectives  which  are  .«et  forth  in  both 
bills.  Nor  do  I  think  th  s  would  be  an 
impossible  undertaking.  I  say  this  with 
highest  regard  and  rcsptct  for  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  he  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  have  brought 
thi."  bill  before  us. 


I  do  feel  that  we  in  Congress  must 
exercise  more  authority  than  we  have 
done  in  many  years  over  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  and  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  unless  the  Congress  steps 
into  the  picture  vigorously  at  this  time 
many  American  industries  will  suffer  se- 
verely and  many  American  workmen  will 
be  deprived  of  employment  in  the  years 
to  come.  Since  the  committee  bill  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  continuation 
of  the  present  program  for  the  longest 
period  suggested  in  a  goodly  number  of 
years,  I  am  forced  into  the  position  of 
voting  for  the  substitute  bill. 

Out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts 
America  has  helped  to  rebuild  the  in- 
dustrial plants  of  many  nations  ravaged 
by  war  and  we  have  helped  other  na- 
tions to  build  industries  new  to  their 
economy.  Both  American  money  and 
American  know-how  have  gone  into 
these  undertakings.  Now,  however,  the 
product  of  these  rebuilt  and  these  new 
industries  are  pouring  into  world  mar- 
kets and  even  into  our  own  markets.  Un- 
less the  Congress  requires  more  consid- 
eration for  American  industries,  at  least 
in  our  own  markets,  we  will  find  our- 
selves producing  fewer  and  fewer  com- 
modities for  domestic  or  for  foreign 
trade.  One  after  another  of  our  prod- 
ucts will  be  taken  over  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  put  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  we  are  able  to 
manufacture  them  simply  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  working  stand- 
ards and  production  costs. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  tremendous 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  many  groups 
who  profess  to  believe  that  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram under  present  law  is  essential  for 
our  welfare.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that 
we  realize  just  what  this  means.  The 
Constitution  clearly  places  the  respKjn- 
Sibility  for  imposition  of  tariffs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mis.sion  is  an  agency  created  by  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  certain  aspects  of  the 
tariff  administration.  Yet,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  in  this  field  has  been 
waived  through  a  del'i'cration  of  author- 
ity to  the  President.  During  that  period 
the  State  Department,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal advi.'^cr  to  the  President  on  trade 
matters,  has  become  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  world  problems  and  the 
thinlcing  of  its  fexperts  are  more  and 
more  shaped  by  the  commitments  as- 
sociated with  world  leader.'^hip.  This  is 
understandable,  but  when  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Department 
have  a  direct  beaiing  upon  the  liveli- 
hood of  American  citizens  we  must  be 
certain  that  they  are  placed  in  proper 
focus.  The  Congress  with  Its  fresher 
contacts  with  the  American  people  and 
closer  understanding  of  our  basic  eco- 
nomic situation  can  best  insure  the  bal- 
ance which  is  needed  in  this  program. 

Foreign  Tiade  Agreements  are  but  one 
element  of  the  leadersliip  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Be- 
cause of  recent  world  happenings,  many 
of  them  detrimental  to  us,  the  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be    under    Ciireful    scrutiny    in    coming 


months.  Tlierefore,  it  app>ears  clear 
that  until  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  other 
nations  can  be  determined,  at  least  in 
principle,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
commit  ourselves  on  this  one  segment  of 
the  nation's  foreign  policy  to  the  er.tcnt 
of  committing  it  to  a  continuation  of 
the  present  course  of  action.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  policy  embodied 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  this  is 
not  a  propitious  time  to  grant  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  foreign  agreements  ma- 
chinery contemplated  by  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  legislation  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  and  rapidly  fluctuating 
state  of  international  conditions.  The 
nature  of  the  international  affairs  should 
raise  serious  doubts  in  every  mind 
whether  the  authority  proposed  to  be 
granted  the  President  by  the  committee 
bill  should  be  approved. 

We  seem  to  suffer  at  times  from  a 
paralysis  of  ideas.  Not  long  ago  at  the 
very  hour  of  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
structures  of  good  wiU  and  understand- 
ing which  the  foreign  aid  program  sup- 
po.sedly  is  insuring  for  us  were  collapsing 
all  over  the  world.  Yet.  the  House  with- 
out major  change  in  the  program  voted 
and  the  Senate  has  since  followed  suit  in 
voting  for  a  program  which  is  in  dis- 
repute at  home  and  abroad. 

The  farm  program  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  desirable  one  with  its  great  surpluses, 
its  gradual  elimination  of  world  markets 
to  the  American  farmer,  its  deadend 
policies  which  are  forcing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers  off  the  farms 
and  into  the  crowded  slums  of  the  cities, 
finds  no  sharp,  clear  and  promising 
alternatives. 

We  have  blindly  followed  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program  for 
nearly  25  years.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  we 
are  following  the  fundamentals  for 
which  it  was  created.  Certainly  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  adopted  It  are 
far  different  from  the  conditions  of 
today.  Certainly  we  cannot  cany  the 
entire  load  of  world  affairs.  But  I  have 
.seen  little  evidence  of  a  reappraisal  to 
dotennine  whether  there  is  real  justifi- 
cation for  the  program;  v.hcther  this  is 
blind  obedience  to  custom;  or  whether  it 
is  time  for  new  ideas  and  new  policies. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  from  some 
source,  there  must  be  new  thinking,  now 
policies  and  new  leadership  with  which 
to  meet  the  great  unsolved  problems 
which  confront  us,  and  which  have 
plagued  us  for  many  years.  Until  they 
are  available,  we  mu.st  go  on  our  plodding 
overworked  waj's,  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
In  this  instance,  we  can  improve  condi- 
tions for  the  people  we  represent  by 
voting  for  the  substitute  bill  and  that  I 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  L.\ne]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  in  favor  of 
the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  many  Members,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
offers,  at  best,  a  most  difficult  choice. 
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If  we  vote  against  It,  to  protect  those 
Industries  in  our  districts  that  have  suf- 
fered from  competing  imports  produced 
at  substandard  wages,  we  ignore  the 
larger  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
its  dealings  with  other  nations. 

[f.  however,  we  take  the  longer  view, 
we  sliall  fail  in  our  immediate  obliga- 
tions to  those  industries  and  those  con- 
stituents that  are  not  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  low-cost  foreign  goods. 

The  bill  calling  for  a  5-year  extension. 
Is  too  much  for  us  to  support.  We  are 
willing  to  malce  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, limiting  the  extension  to  1  or  2 
years,  and  with  safeguards  whereby  our 
industries  may  obtain  relief  from  unfair 
competition. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  for- 
eign trade  on  a  2-way,  buy  and  sell  basis, 
not  only  for  the  hundreds  of  American 
Industries,  and  the  four  and  one-half 
million  American  workers,  who.se  live- 
lihood depends  upon  our  export  trade: 
but  for  those  nations  tiiat  must  find  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  United 
States,  or  else  do  busine.ss  with  the  Com- 
munist world  under  conditions  that 
would  subject  them  to  Communist  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  sworn  duty 
to  protect  the  economic  security  and 
the  standards  of  those  American  indus- 
tries that  are  endangered  by  compelin:.; 
imports.  How  shall  we  design  a  fair  and 
equitable  balance  between  these  two 
needs? 

In  the  past,  the  failure  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  to  heed 
peril  point  appeals,  or  to  impose  quotas 
on  imports  where  reasonable  tariffs  do 
not  protect  domestic  industries,  has 
caused  serious  injury  to  our  manufac- 
turers of  textiles,  and  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment,  as  well  as  many  oLlier  in- 
dustiies. 

The  current  recession  in  the  United 
States,  emphasizes  the  need  of  providing 
prompt  and  effective  relief  for  those 
American  industries  and  American  work- 
ers whose  welfare  is  clearly  threatened 
by  imports.  To  make  certain  that  this 
relief  is  not  neglected,  or  sidetracked, 
the  Congress  must  have  the  final  voice 
in  determining  our  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  policies,  as  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  will,  as  there  must  be,  more 
reciprocal  trade  as  time  goes  on.  and  as 
other  nations  approach  our  fair  labor 
standards.  But.  in  the  uncertain  pres- 
ent, we  cannot  delegate  arbitrary  pow- 
er to  the  Executive  for  as  long  a  period 
as  5  years,  and  without  any  checks  on 
that  power. 

For  the  record  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  does  not  inspire  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  Executive  to  exercise  those 
powers  with  due  regard  for  the  disloca- 
tions cau.sed  by  exce.ssive  imports. 

Therefore,  while  we  believe  in  the  basic 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  we  must  in- 
sist, at  this  time,  on  those  minimum 
controls  that  will  prevent  unfair  compe- 
tion  in  our  domestic  markets  caused  by 
imports  produced  at  substandard  wages 
and  under  substandard  working  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  MIX  LS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
Ihat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
Agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  a.s  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GILLOUS  M.  YOUNG 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  <H.  R.  1492 »  for  the  relief 
of  Gillous  M.  Young,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  C'erk   read   the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  llneji  5  and  6,  strike  out  "the  sum 
of  $3,751  47.  .Such  sum  represents"  and  in- 
sert "any  sum  representing  " 

Prtge  2.  strike  out   lines  4  to  20.  Inclusive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WESTERN  IN.'^TRUMENTS 
ASSOCIAIES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H  R.  1700)  for  the 
relief  of  Western  Instruments  Associ- 
ates, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  Une.s  1  and  2.  strllce  out  "in  exces.9 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


E.  B.  KAISER  CO. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3679)  for  the  relief 
of  E.  B  Kaiser  Co..  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  notwith- 
standing any  prior  determination  or  dis- 
missal by  such  co\irt  or  any  other  provLslou 
or  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary,  to  hear  de 
novo,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
all  claims  of  the  E.  B  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
111.,  against  the  United  States  for  compensa- 
tion for  additional  work  done  In  connection 


with  the  performance  of  B\ibcontract  No. 
27-42  under  contract  W559  eng-5949, 
and  such  claims  shall  be  considered  as  If 
they  had  arisen  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  permit 
review  of  decisions  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, or  their  representatives  or  boards, 
Involving  questions  arising  under  Govern- 
ment contrnctB."  approved  May  11.  1954  (41 
U.  8.  C,  sees.  321  and  322)  :  Provided,  That 
the  "enactment  of  this  legislation  shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
llie  part  of  the  United  blalcs  Government. 
"Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  such  claims  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  80  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tiie  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  rend' 
"An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judument  on  certain  claims  of 
the  E.  B    Kaiser  Co..  of  Chicago,  111." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNITED     FOUNDATION      CORPORA- 
TION OP  UNION,  N.  J. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  •  H  R  5355  )  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
on  certain  claims  of  the  United  Founda- 
tion Corporation  of  Union,  N.  J.,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  7.  after  "322"  Insert:  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  an  inference 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

The  3PE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THOMAS    HELMS    AND    OTHERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5424)  for  the 
relief  of  Thomas  Helms  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in   the  Senate  amendment. 

The   Clerk   read   the   title  of   the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1.  strllce  out  "Klnnman"  and 
Insert  "Klnnan." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 
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W.  C.  YARBROUGH 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  tal:e  f  om  the  Speak- 
ers desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  for  the 
relief  of  the  estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie   Clerk   read   the   title  of   the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  ( ut  "In  excesa  of 
10  percent  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  g 'ntleman  from 
Ma-^sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabic. 


ARNIE  M.  SAMDERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spea]-:er,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  f  om  the  Speak- 
er s  desk  the  bill  ai.  R.  7733)  for  Uie 
relief  of  Aiuic  M.  Sandei  s.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concui'  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  11.  and  pag»  2.  line  1.  strike 
out  "in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

Tlie  SI-EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqvicst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectic  n. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING     TFILE      10.     UNITED 
SIATES  CODE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spea'zer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con5ent  to  take  fr<  m  the  Speaker's 
tnble  the  bill  <H.  R.  10«1  )  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defen-e  an  1  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departm^  nts  to  settle  cer- 
tain claims  for  damag  ?  to,  or  loss  of, 
property,  or  personal  :njury  or  death, 
not  cognizable  iindrr  anv*  other  law,  with 
Senate  amendments  th(  reto.  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  ask  lor  a 
conference. 

Ihe  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  j  entleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetLs?  I  After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  jippoints  the  fol- 
lowmg  conferees:  Messrs.  Lane.  Willis, 
and  Porr. 


AMENDING  MLTTJAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OP  1954 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:;k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  [After  a  pause.)  The 
Caair  hears  acne  and  appoints  the  fol- 


lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Morcai*.  Car- 
NAUAN,  Zablocki,  Vokys,  and  Jxn>D. 


MENSHIKOV  MUST  GO 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
proper  that  Nikolai  Kurochkin,  Third 
Sscretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  be  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  because  he 
violated  the  norms  of  behavior  for  dip- 
lomatic representatives.  President  Ei- 
senhower should  forthwith  declare  Am- 
bassador Men.-^hikov  persona  non  ^ata 
as  I  urged  in  my  speech  here  on  May  19. 
I  have  discussed  Menshikov's  activities 
with  State  Department  officials  occupy- 
ing high  pohcy  positions  and  not  one 
has  denied  the  fact  that  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  exist  to  declare  Menshikov 
persona  non  grata.  Russian  Ambassador 
Menshikov  has  systematically  violated 
the  norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic 
representatives  by  stating  palpable  lies, 
by  goin:?  over  the  heads  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
Congress  to  prevent  the  rearming  of  the 
free  and  democratic  German  Federal 
Republic.  In  his  direct  appeal  to  Con- 
prcfis,  Men^ikov  condemned  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  predicted  that  a  mili- 
tary catastrophe  was  inevitable  if  the 
West  Germans  were  allowed  to  prepare 
their  defenses  against  Russian  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

It  is  high  time  that  President  Eisen- 
hower taught  the  Russians  an  object  les- 
son that  will  make  them  think  twice 
before  taking  further  actjons  calculated 
to  reduce  American  prestige  in  the  world. 
Every  American  schoolboy  knows  who 
instigated  the  assault  against  American 
prestige  in  Lebanon  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Such  an  object  lesson  is  long  over- 
due, and  failure  to  take  such  action  only 
stimulates  the  Ru.ssians  to  go  further 
with  their  overall  program  oi  discredit- 
ing the  United  States.  We  can  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  more  degrading  inci- 
dents of  such  Russian  attempts  so  long 
as  we  maintain  a  position  of  passivity 
in  the  face  of  continued  Russian  insults 
and  intimidations. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
State  a  few  days  ago  in  declaring  the 
Third  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
persona  non  grata  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  uncertainty,  timidity,  and  weaknets. 
The  real  offender  is  Menshikov.  He  is 
doing  damage  on  the  American  scene  10 
times  more  terrible  than  that  of  an  or- 
dinary espionage  agent,  which  is  the  case 
in  the  matter  of  the  Third  Secretary  who 
was  expKxsed  and  is  now  asked  to  leave 
our  country.  Menshikov.  only  yesterday, 
in  a  nationally  televised  program,  stated 
boldly  that  he  fully  supported  the  Lenin 
concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  after  Mr. 
Larry  Spivak  quoted  Lenin  as  defining 
peaceful  coexistence  as  a  means  of  caus- 
ing internal  strife  in  the  free  capitalist 
countries  and  a  technique  leading  to  the 
overthrow  by  force  of  governments  based 
on  law  and  order. 


Only  yesterday  the  president  of  Yale 
University,  in  a  commeiicement  address, 
put  his  finger  on  the  terrible  apathy 
which  is  strangling  tlie  will  of  oui-  Na- 
tion to  survive.    He  said : 

We  have  become  too  much  a  Nation  of 
lookers  and  listeners,  a  Nation  of  spectators 
Amidst  the  easy  artiflcialily  of  our  life  the 
plethora  of  substitutes  for  learning  and 
thinking,  the  Innumerable  devices  for  avoid- 
ing or  delegating  personal  responsibility  for 
our  opinions,  even  for  having  any  opinions, 
the  fine  edge  of  our  faith  has  been  dulled, 
our  creative  powers  atrophied. 

We  have  had  enough  of  the  pious  cant  that 
says  tlie  sputniks  were  a  good  thing  because 
they  wlU  wake  us  up,  or  tliat  the  rec-epticn 
of  the  Vice  President  in  South  America  was 
a  good  thing  because  It  showed  up  the  weak- 
nesfcs  In  the  pood  neighbor  policy.  TTils  Is 
worse  than  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  It 
is  making  a  virtue  of  disaster. 

The  worst  of  the  disaster  has  not  happened 
yet,  but  It  easily  might  if  we  do  not  look 
these  things  in  the  fp.ce  and  recognize  them 
for  what  tliey  are — the  results  of  a  long 
cumulative  process  of  self-deception. 

President  Griswold  of  Yale  University 
stated  that — 

We  are  still  potentially.  If  not  actually, 
the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world. 

But  he  added  that  what  was  at  stake 
was  not  our  capacity  to  survive  and  de- 
fend "the  p>erfect  law  of  liberty"  but  'our 
will,  our  determination"  to  do  it. 

Let  no  one  be  misled  into  believing 
that  a  declaiation  of  Menshikov  as  per- 
sona non  grata  is  tantamount  to  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations.  Just  re- 
member that  United  States  AmbsLSsador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  George  P.  Kenna.  in 
September  1952.  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  Kremlin  when,  in 
Western  Germany,  he  told  the  truth 
about  the  absence  of  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  cause  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  United  States  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it  main- 
tains its  dignity  and  will  not  tolerate  in 
the  United  States  violations  by  the 
foreign  representatives  of  the  norms  of 
behavior  for  diplomatic  representatives. 
Any  action  short  of  declaring  Menshikov 
persona  non  grata  by  President  Eisen- 
hower would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  by  the  Russian  despots. 


PANAMA  CANAI^LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  HouEe,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
years  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  American  nations  at  Panama  City, 
Republic  of  Panama.  July  21-22.  1956. 
attracted  world  attention  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  the  great  canal  project 
on  which  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  largely  depends. 
While  public  interest  was  thus  focused 
toward  the  West,  events  of  far  greater 
significance  were  in  the  making  in  the 
Near  East. 

Four  days  later,  on  July  26.  what  till 
then  had  been  considered  a  geopolitical 
impossibility  occurred — the  nationaliza- 
tion by  EJgypt  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Offi- 
cially indorsed  by  the  Government  of 
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Panama,  this  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
started  a  chain  of  events  affectinR  the 
Panama  Canal  that  has  never  ended,  a 
situation  that  I  have  watched  closely. 

Thoimh  I  addressed  the  House  at  con- 
siderable length  on  March  26  and  April 
2,  1958,  on  the  vitally  important  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal,  subsequent  and  most 
tragic  events  recently  occurring  on  the 
istiimus  together  with  statements  of 
Panamanian  leaders,  now  dramatized  by 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  during  his 
visits  in  Latin  America  in  early  May, 
impel  me  to  address  the  House  further 
on  this  key  element  in  our  Isthmian 
Canal  policy. 

RECENT    ISTHMIAN    REACTIONS    TO    THE 
80VEREIGNTT     QUESTION 

What  are  the  event.s  on  the  isthmus 
following  my  April  2  address  that  first 
attracted  world  attention? 

The  first  occurred  on  April  3.  when 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Panama,  in  order 
to  put  President  Erne.^to  de  la  Guardia, 
Jr..  "on  the  spot."  announced  plans  for 
a  petition  to  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama asking  for  rights  to  explore  for  oil 
and  minerals  in  the  Canal  Zone.  When 
requested  to  comment  on  this  demand, 
I  stated  that  .such  questlon.s  were  legal 
and  I  hoped  that  constituted  Panama- 
nian authorities  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

A  second  event  was  the  publication  In 
the  Estrella  de  Panama  on  April  18. 
1958,  of  a  statement  by  Setf^or  Don  H.  D. 
Aleman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  trie  foreign  re- 
lations committee  of  the  Rational  An- 
»embly  of  Panema.  Somei  of  its  most 
Blgnlflcant  point.s  are  summarized: 

First.  Revealed  that  Panama  now  has 
In  preparation  a  "White  Book"  to  pre- 
sent to  world  opinion  its  views  on  the 
sovereignty  question. 

Second.  Stated  that  Panama  would  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  submit  this  ques- 
tion to  proper  international  courts  for 
settlement. 

Third.  Demand  a  larger  share  in 
toll  receipts  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Fourth.  Quoted  an  April  18.  1906. 
statement  by  former  Secretary  of  War 
William  H.  Tafc  out  of  historical  con- 
text in  justification  of  Panamanian 
Views  on  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty 
question. 

AMBASSADOR    ARTA.S    HIGHLY    CRITICAL    OF    UNITED 
STATES    GOVERNMENT 

A  third  episode  occurriner  in  the 
United  States  was  a  major  political  ad- 
dress by  Senor  Don  Rtcaido  M.  Arias  E., 
Ambassador  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States,  on  April  29,  1958.  at  the  Edmund 
A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service  of 
Georgetown  University  in  this  city.  A 
grandnephew  of  Tomas  Arias,  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  who,  on  December  4,  1903. 
signed  the  Panamanian  certification  of 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty.  Ambas- 
sador Arias  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  isthmian  history.  I  have  the  ad- 
dress of  Ambassador  Arias,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  of  May  28  by  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr  .  of 
New  York.    Its  text.  I  assume,  is  correct. 

While  Ambassador  Arias'  Georgetown 
University  address  contains  much  that  is 


historically  valid,  it  also  features  many 
statements  and  interpretations  that  cer- 
tainly can  be  challenged.  However,  since 
a  detailed  analysis  would  be  too  lengthy 
for  our  purixjscs  today.  I  must  limit 
myself  to  key  point.s. 

In  line  with  the  lead  from  Seiior 
Aleman  at  Panama.  Ambassador  Arias 
likewise  took  up  the  sovereignty  question 
and  made  this  significant  revelation: 

Thie  foreign  policy  of  my  country  diirUig  the 
last  50  years  baa  been  to  exert  every  elTurt  in 
order  to  obtain  at  least  for  Panama  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  Colombia  in  January  1903. 

For  this  objective,  he  added: 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  end  Panama  will 
attain  her  purposes. 

Highly  critical  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  which  he  attributed  bad 
faith,  tlie  address  went  far  beyond  an 
objective  historical  discussion  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Thus,  I  must  question  the 
propriety  of  its  deliveiy  in  our  midst  for 
propaganda  purposes.  For  the  present, 
however.  I  shall  only  call  attention 
thereto  with  this  comment:  if  condi- 
tions were  rever.sed  and  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Panama  liad  made 
a  similar  public  utterance  critical  of 
Panama,  hi.s  recall  would  have  been  de- 
manded immediately  by  the  Panamanian 
Government. 

r-RiHin   AT   PANAMA    ci.rAni  T    TonTHTrU 

Tliat  events  on  the  Isthmus  were 
heading  toward  some  incident  affectmg 
the  eiriclent  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  long  been  evident.  In  early 
March  of  this  year.  I  warned  proper  au- 
thority of  this  possibility,  speciflcally 
mentioning  that  radical  Panamanians 
might  attempt  to  raise-  their  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Also  in  my  address  to  the 
House  on  April  2,  I  emphasized  that  we 
should  not  wait  until  some  tragic  inci- 
dent occurs  to  spur  us  to  action. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  I  unduly  ap- 
prehensive of  the  situation  so  cxtensivtly 
presented  and  documented  in  my  two 
addresses?  Far  from  it.  Subsequent 
developments  on  the  isthmu.s.  which  are 
now  revealed  in  the  light  of  tragic  ex- 
periences of  the  Vice  President  in  Lima 
and  Caracas  as  parts  of  well-planned 
campaigns  against  the  United  States  and 
for  the  overthrow  of  constitutionl  gov- 
ernment in  Panama,  have  already  oc- 
curcd;  and  the  end,  I  fear,  is  not  yet. 

PANAMANIAN    FLAG-RAISING    INCIDENT   IN 
CANAL    ZONE 

In  a  carefully  organized  raid  into 
Canal  Zone  on  May  2.  1958.  called  "Op- 
eration Sovereignty."  Panamanian  Uni- 
veisity  students  planted  72  Panamanian 
flaps  at  various  locations,  including  one 
in  front  of  the  canal  administration 
building — an  eventuality  that  I  foresaw 
and  had  souglit  to  prevent  by  timely 
notice. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  raid 
of  flag  planters  was  accompanied  by 
Panamanian  newspaper  photographers 
who  took  pictures  of  some  of  the  flag 
raisings,  which  were  published  in  Pan- 
ama with  reproductions  in  other  coun- 
tries. Though  it  appears  that  some  of 
these  highly  provocative  incidents  were 
witnessed   by   Canal    Zone   pohce.   it   is 


indeed  strange  that  no  arrests  or  deten- 
tions were  made  for  these  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  the  trespas.sers  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  th.c  Canal  Zone  without 
obstruction. 

Tliis  flag-planting  demonstration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  not  a  simple  matter  that 
can  be  dismi.s.sed  as  mere  student  pranks 
or  enthusiasms.  In.«;tead.  it  was  a  calcu- 
lated move  m  worldwide  psychological 
warfare  of  communistic  pattern  against 
tlie  United  States.  It  promptly  received 
extensive  coverage  in  Latin  America  and 
also  in  the  S<iviet  i)resss.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  exploited  to  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  those  seeking  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  the  canal  enterprise  from  the 
United  States. 

The  only  action  taken  bv  Canal  Zone 
police  was  to  collect  the  flags  and  give 
them  to  Panamanian  oflicials  wlio  re- 
turned them  to  tlic  studcnLs.  Had  the 
conditions  of  the  fiag-raislng  Incident 
been  In  reverse  order,  with  North  Amer- 
icans mvading  the  Republic  of  Panama 
as  participants  in  such  provocations, 
authorities  of  Panama  would  have 
dealt  witli  them  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

SIUNiriCA.NCE    OF    FLAG-RALSINC     INCIDENT    »tC- 
OCNIZCO    IN    UNITED    8TATFJ1 

The  significance  of  the  flag-raising 
incident  In  the  Canal  Zone,  so  well  cov- 
ered in  the  press,  wa.s  instantly  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States.  The  Pana- 
ma Canal  Society  of  Washington.  D  C. 
compo(M»d  of  surviving  builders  and  oth- 
ers long  a.ssoclated  with  the  canal 
enterprise,  member.^  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Foreign  Service  who  have 
seen  duty  on  the  Isthmu.s  and  know  Us 
problems  and  dangers  at  firsthand,  took 
prompt  action. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  23d  annual 
meeting  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  May 
10.  1953.  the  society  in  a  notable  pro- 
gram devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Panama  Canal  un- 
•der  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1950 — 
Thompson  act — adopted  resolutions  that 
strongly  reinforce  the  views  I  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  as  to  what  should  be 
done  by  the  Congre.'is  with  respect  to 
the  present  situation  at  Panama. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RrsoLUTioNS  or  the  Panama  Canal  Societt 
OF  Washingion,  D    C  .  Re  House  Concur- 
RKNT  RrsoLunoN  205 

Whereas  at  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington.  D.  C  , 
held  on  May  10,  1957.  It  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
Congress  should,  by  formal  action.  reafTlrm 
the  Ion?  estabUsbed  and  practiced  policy 
of  the  United  St.xtes  In  holding  that  It  exer- 
cises complete  and  exclusive  6f)verelgnty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  aiid  the  Canal  Zone,  in 
perpetuity,  under  solemn  treaty  proilslon."!. 
IiT  ihe  maintenance  and  operutlun  of  the 
canal  and  the  government  of  the  zone;  and 
Whereas  there  wa.s  Introduced  In  the 
Iliuse  June  6,  1957.  by  Congressman  Danill 
J  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  205  providing  "That  (1)  It  Is  the 
Konse  and  Judgment  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  atates  should  not.  in  any  wl.se.  sur- 
render to  any  other  government  or  authority 
Us  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of.  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  Its  ownership,  control,  man- 
agement, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions;  and  that 
(2)  It  is  to  the  best  interests — not  only  of 
the    United   States — but.  as  well,   of   all  na- 
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ttons  and  peoples — that  all  the  powers,  du- 
ties, authority,  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  t>e  continued  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting treaty  provisions";  and 

Whereas  recent  unfortunate  and  highly 
provocative  incidents  occurring  In  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  furnish  added  and  Im- 
perative reasons  for  the  adoption  of  -ihe 
indicated  House  concurrent  resolution:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  at  its  23d  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  May  10,  1958.  aa 
follotrs: 

1.  That  it  respectfully  urges  upon  the 
Congress  the  wisdom  and  grave  Importance 
of  adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
205  as  early  as  may  be  possible. 

2.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  of  the 
Society  be  furnished  to  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  other  Panama  Canal  societies. 

DISORDEaS  spread  TO  TERMINAL  CITIES 

The  Isthmian  disorders,  however,  did 
not  stop  with  the  flag-raising  demon- 
stration in  the  Canal  Zone.  On  the  even- 
ing of  May  5.  university  students,  em- 
boldened by  their  flag-raising  triimiph  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  marched  on  the  presi- 
dential palace  in  Panama  City  to  de- 
mand the  taking  of  immediate  steps  in 
behalf  of  Panamanian  sovereignty.  It 
was  on  thifl  occasion  that  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr.,  yielding  to 
their  demands,  announced  his  Intention 
to  ask  that  the  Panamanian  flag  fly 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  thij  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  of  the  flags  returned  from  the 
Canal  Zone  59  were  carried  by  the  stu- 
dents to  the  palace.  It  is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama apparently  followed  the  lead  of 
radical  and  heedless  students  in  the 
formulation  of  its  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  the  canal. 

Encouraged  by  what  appeared  to  them 
aa  a  further  victory,  the  radical  ele- 
ments in  Panama  promptly  turned  their 
guns  on  their  own  Government.  Amidst 
scenes  of  wild  disorder  Panaman- 
ian students  marched  on  the  palace  de- 
manding dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation and  improvement  of  education 
facilities  in  public  schools.  Serious  riot- 
ing in  Panama  City  broke  out  on  May  20, 
and  spread  to  Colon  the  next  day. 

After  6  days  of  street  flghting  and 
bloodshed,  requiring  use  of  the  National 
Guard.  President  de  la  Guardia  claimed 
a  decisive  victory  in  suppressing  the  up- 
rising that  he  considered  had  aimed  at 
overthrowing  his  government.  He  also 
stated  that  though  not  implicated  in  the 
beginning  of  these  troubles.  Communist 
leaders  and  fellow  travelers  had  taken 
part. 

These  scenes  of  political  turmoil,  in 
which  many  were  killed  and  more 
wounded.  Mr.  Speaker,  took  place  in  the 
Panamanian  terminal  cities  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  canal  itself.  That  this  state 
of  disorder  is  a  continuing  process  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  in 
Panama  City  there  are  immured  in  the 
National  University,  which  has  some 
strange  immimity.  some  500  students  be- 
sieged by  the  Panamanian  National 
Guard. 

These  situations  justfy  and  emphasize 
once  again  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  which 
had   granted  to   the   United   States   the 


right  and  authority  to  maintain  public 
order  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  adjacent  areas — a  right  which,  at 
the  Instance  of  Panama,  has  been  subse- 
quently abrogated  through  treaty  provi- 
sions. 

SECRETARY    HAT   OtTTLINES  VSTTEX)   STATES 
POLICY,   1004 

Let  US  now  return  to  the  question  of 
sovereignty  raised  by  both  Chairman 
Aleman  and  Ambassador  Arias,  which 
has  been  so  effectively  propagandized  by 
the  flag  raiders  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is 
nothing  new.  Instead,  it  is  merely  the 
"zombi"  of  an  old  issue  that  has  been 
periodically  dragged  out  of  its  tomb. 
However,  because  these  officials  have 
brought  it  up.  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  someone  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  materials  that  they  ignored  or  over- 
looked. ^ 

In  a  note  dated  May  25.  1904.  from 
Secretary  of  Government  Thomas 
Arias,  one  of  the  revolutionary  junta  of 
1903,  addressed  to  Gov.  George  W. 
Davis  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Secretary  Arias 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama considers  that  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  opening  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  Its  Jurisdiction  ceased  over  the  zone. 

Although  the  earliest  American  offl- 
clalfl  were  scrupulous  In  complying  with 
treaty  provisions,  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama was  only  a  few  months  old  when 
its  leaders,  following  the  note  of  Secre- 
tary Arias,  presented  the  sovereignty 
question  to  United  States  officials.  In  a 
comprehensive  reply  to  the  Panamanian 
Government  on  October  24,  1904.  that  is 
still  classic— Foreign  Relations.  1904, 
pages  613-630 — Secretary  of  State  Hay 
asserted  that  "the  great  object  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  treaty  Is  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  construct  the  canal  by 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  of  the 
United  States — funds  created  by  the  col- 
lection of  taxes"  and  that  "the  position 
of  the  United  States  is  that  the  words 
'for  the  construction,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
said  canal'  were  not  intended  as  a  limi- 
tation on  the  grant,  but  are  a  declara- 
tion of  the  inducement  prompting  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  make  the 
grant " — of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity. 

Though  Secretary  Hay  mentioned  the 
term  "titular  sovereign  of  the  Canal 
Zone."  he  declared  that  such  sovereign 
is  "mediatized  by  its  own  acts,  solemnly 
declared  and  publicly  proclaimed  by 
treaty  stipulations,  induced  by  a  desire 
to  make  pKjssible  the  completion  of  a 
great  work  which  will  confer  inestima- 
ble benefit  on  the  people  of  the  isthmus 
and  the  nations  of  the  world."  He 
stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  country  contemplating  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  a  "high  and  honorable  a 
position,  in  order  to  engage  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  what  at  best  is  a  'bar- 
ren scepter."  " 

SECRETARY     TAFT     EMPHASIZES     TJNITED      STATES 
ISTHMIAN    POLICY.     l«05-« 

Later,  on  April  18.  1906,  when  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
teroceanlc Canals — hearings,  volume  HI, 
page  2527 — Secretary  of  War  Taft.  when 


commenting  on  article  ITI  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  stated : 

It  is  peculiar  in  not  conferring  sovereignty 
directly  upon  the  United  States,  but  In  giv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  powers  which 
it  would  have  if  It  were  sovereign.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  obvious  Implication  that  a 
mere  titular  sovereignty  Is  reserved  In  the 
Panamanian  Government.  Now.  I  agree  that 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  a  titular  sovereign- 
ty Is  like  what  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio,  once 
characterized  as  a  barren  ideality,  but  to  the 
Spanish  or  Latin  mind  poetic  and  sentimen- 
tal, enjoying  the  intellectual  refinements, 
and  dwelling  much  on  names  and  forms  it 
Is  by  no  means  unimportant. 

Prior  to  that,  on  January  12.  1905.  Sec- 
retary Taft,  when  discussing  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  in  a  report  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  wrote : 

The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection  of 
the  canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these  at- 
tributes are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems 
to  preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
as  we  have  conceded  to  us  complete  Judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  over  the  zone 
and  the  two  ports  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  creating  a  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  by 
quarreling  over  that  which  Is  dear  to  them 
but  which  to  us  Is  of  no  real  moment  what- 
ever (hearings  t>efore  Senate  Committee  on 
Interoceanlc  Canals,  1907,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2399). 

This  was  a  courteous  effort  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  to  sooth  the  sensibilities  of  our 
Panamanian  friends  but  never  with  the 
thought  or  purpose  of  surrendering  the 
actual,  necessary,  and  exclusive  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  clearly 
provided  by  the  1903  treaty,  and  as  has 
been  Interpreted,  asserted,  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  through  all 
the  years  of  canal  history.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Taft,  as  Secretary  of  War  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  never  directly 
or  indirectly  urged  or  practiced  any  de- 
parture from  the  well  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  its 
complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

SECRETARY    HUGHES   REINFORCES    OUR    POSmON« 
1B23 

When  the  subject  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  came  up  again  in  discussions 
with  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Altaro,  Minister  of 
Panama  to  the  United  States.  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1923,  stated: 

The  grant  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
rights,  power,  and  authority  which  it  would 
possess  if  It  were  sovereign  of  the  territory 
described,  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sovereignty, 
is  conclusive  upon  the  question  you  raise. 
The  position  of  this  Government  upon  this 
point  was  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth  in 
the  note  of  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr.  de  Obaldla  of 
October  24,  1904.  (Foreign  Relations.  1923, 
vol.  n.) 

Secretary  Hughes  reiterated  this  stand 
on  December  15,  1923,  in  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Alfaro,  declaring  with  a  re- 
freshing degree  of  candor  that  the  United 
States  Government  "would  never  recede 
from  the  position  which  it  had  taken  in 
the  note  of  Secretary  Hay  in  1904.  This 
Government  could  not  and  would  not  en- 
ter into  any  discussion  affecting  its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  under 
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article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  1903  as  if  it 
were  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign 
rights  or  authority  on  the  part  of  Pan- 
ama"— Foreign  Relations,  1923,  volume 
III.  page  684. 
Moreover,  Secretary  Hughes  added: 

It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
manian government  to  expect  any  American 
Administration,  no  matter  what  It  was.  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  lo 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
Treaty  of  1903. 

To  this  I  would  add  the  comment 
that  it  would  be  unthinkable  that  pres- 
ent day  responsible  authorities  of  the 
United  States  would  take  a  contrary 
position. 

PANAMA:    A   "RESIDUARY"    LEGATEE 

In  my  address  to  the  House  on  March 
26,  1958,  I  described  the  Canal  Zone  as 
constitutionally  acquired  territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  description  was  de- 
rived from  a  copious  documentation  and 
canal  history.  It  is  pertinent  here  to 
stress  again  that  the  framers  of  the  1903 
canal  treaty,  both  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  knew  what  they  were 
doing. 

The  grant  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  canal 
purposes  was  made  in  perpetuity.  Thus 
it  is  most  significant  that  the  1903  treaty 
provided  that  annuities  were  to  be  paid 
only  "during  the  life  of  this  convention", 
which  could  be  modified  or  changed. 
The  treaty  also  contained  provisions  for 
a  change  in  status  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  through  its  "union  or  confed- 
eration" with  other  states.  Thus,  the 
Panama  Canal  .set  up  was  created  for 
all  time  and  all  contingencies. 

In  the  light  of  the  perspective  that  Is 
now  possible  what  is  left  for  Panama 
In  connection  with  its  claim  of  "titular 
sovereignty."  which  has  been  variously 
described  by  Secretaries  of  State  as  an 
"absolute  futility,"  a  "barren  ideality." 
and  a  "barren  scepter"?  At  best  that 
country  is  a  mere  residuary  legatee  with 
justifiable  claims  for  the  Canal  Zone 
only  in  the  event  of  the  United  States 
ceasing  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  such  case,  as  I  have 
stated  heretofore,  the  United  States 
would  not  raise  any  objection  to  Pana- 
manian reassumption  of  the  iiidicated 
sovereiRnty. 

On  this  phase  of  the  case  I  would  sub- 
mit that  if  the  United  States  should  ever 
abandon  the  Panama  Canal  it  would 
indeed  be  a  sad  day  for  all  nations,  and 
especially  for  Panama.  In  such  event  the 
whole  world  would  come  tumbling  down 
to  envelop  and  destroy  the  Panama- 
nian Republic. 

Meanwhile,  as  set  forth  in  my  March 
26.  1958.  addre-ss.  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
mains as  part  of  the  constitutionally  ac- 
quired domain  of  the  United  States. 

RED   PLOTS   WELL  PLANNED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  international  com- 
munistic conspiracy  does  not  operate 
blindfolded.  Instead,  it  thinks  and  it 
plans  in  terms  of  generations  and  makes 
its  moves  with  ruthless  calculation.  The 
series  of  incidents  from  the  flaj^-raising 
in  the  Canal  Zone  on  May  2,  on  through 
the  assaults  on  the  Vice  President  at 
Caracas  on  May  13,  and  the  serious  dis- 


orders in  Panama,  May  19-21,  1958,  can- 
not be  viewed  as  isolated  occurrences, 
for  they  are  alike  and  have  the  same 
common  denominator.  All  were  per- 
petrated by  so-called  university  stu- 
dents, all  had  trained  leaders,  and  all 
all  were  executed  with  the  ruthless  skill 
and  precision  characteristic  of  the  Red 
pattern. 

Of  these  dirorders,  those  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  though 
less  publicized,  have  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. The  aim  has  been  to  drive  the 
United  States  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama; and  if  this  should  fail  then  to 
utilize  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  fan- 
ning to  flame  anti-American  feeling 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  time  for  our  Nation  to  make  its 
position  clear  is  long  overdue.  The 
trend  of  events  over  a  long  period  makes 
our  course  unmistakable.  Every  day 
that  passes  stresses  the  urgency  for  a 
strong  policy  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress that  there  will  be  no  further 
changes  in  the  basic  canal  treaty  setup 
and  that  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  stand  for  further  liquidations  of  its 
power  and  authority  in  and  about  the 
Canal  Zone.  Temporization  on  the  sub- 
ject helps  neither  Panama  nor  the 
United  States. 

To  protect  our  interests  in  the  current 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  have  adequate  legal  means 
under  solemn  treaty  obligations. 

TREATYMAKING    REQUIRES   INPORMZD 
NEGOTIATORS 

In  view  of  the  attitude  evidenced  by 
certain  Panamanian  officials  and  provoc- 
ative actions  by  radical  elements  using 
Panama  as  a  .sanctuary  for  hostile  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States,  will  not 
searching  queries  natmally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  American  taxpayers  concerning 
our  relations  with  Panama?  Will  they 
not  ask  why  should  our  tax  money  be 
ased  to  finance  such  a  tropical  luxui-y  as 
a  $23  million  proposed  toll-free  bridge 
at  Balboa,  replacing  adequate  free  ferry 
service?  Will  they  not  aLso  ask  why 
they  should  bear  the  cost  of  ceding  to 
Panama,  without  adequate  consideration 
or  provision  for  alternative  facilities,  of 
the  terminal  yards  and  pa.ssenger  sta- 
tions of  the  Panama  Railroad?  Will 
they  not  inquire  into  why  the  Hotel 
Washington  in  Colon  should  be  given  to 
Panama  without  compensation  or  re- 
placement? Of  course,  they  will  ask 
these  embarrassing  questions  about  our 
conduct  of  Isthmian  affaiis,  and  many 
more. 

Obviou.sly.  the  present  situation  Is  not 
a  sudden  development.  As  shown  in  my 
previous  addresses  it  goes  back  to  the 
Huli-Alfaro  Treaty  of  1936 — a  treaty 
negotiated  about  the  same  time  that  the 
United  States  recognized  Soviet  Russia. 

Featured  by  a  serious  weakening  of 
United  States  rights  and  authority  in  the 
isthmian  area  but  without  changing  the 
fundamental  provisions  for  the  perpetual 
grant  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  canal  pur- 
poses, the  process  of  erosion  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  1955  treaty. 

While  the  explanations  of  this  deterio- 
rating situation  are  complex,  an  exami- 
nation of  available  records  di.sclo.ses  that 
Panamanian      negotiators      overmatch 


United  States  negotiators.  The  Pana- 
manians were  far  better  Informed  and 
Uie  Americans  appear  to  have  been  un- 
informed professional  appeasers. 

CY>NCRESS    SHOULD  ACT  PROMPTLY 

As  shown  by  extensive  records  that 
from  time  to  time  I  have  detailed  to  the 
House  the  Isthmian  area  is  a  region  that 
has  been  long  featured  by  partisan  and 
mercurial  politics.  It  would  be  utterly 
futile  to  attempt  to  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  with  efHciency  and  in  keeping  with 
treaty  obligations  should  such  activities 
be  peimitted  to  invade  the  Canal  Zone, 
as  was  clearly  foreseen  by  the  authors  of 
the  1903  treaty,  both  in  Panama  and  In 
the  United  States.  They  drafted  the 
treaty  to  guard  against  such  Intolerable 
conditions  as  we  have  recently  witnessed 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  terminal 
cities.  Only  by  freedom  from  political 
considerations  of  any  country  can  sta- 
bility in  the  Canal  Zone  be  guaranteed. 

To  that  end.  I  urge  with  all  the  force 
at  my  command  the  prompt  pa.ssage  of 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  205  of  the 
present  Congress. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  may  have 
some  of  the  documentation  on  which  my 
remarks  are  based.  I  quote  a  .selection  of 
news  stories  from  Panamanian.  Latin 
American,  and  United  States  new.-^papers. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Panama   American   of  May    2, 
1958) 

Stt-dents  Plant  50  Republic  of  Panama 
Flags  in  Canal  Zone — Raid  Desicneo  To 
KcArriRM    Sovereignty 

Panamanian  university  student*,  launch- 
ing Operation  Sovereignty,  claim  to  have 
planted  about  fifty  Panamanian  flags  on  tiie 
Can.il  Zone  today. 

The  Students"  Union  ls«ued  a  communi- 
que saying  the  students  were  Instructed  not 
to  violate  any  Canal  Zone  trafllc  rules,  not 
to  enter  military  reservations,  and  to  respect 
the  United  States  flag 

The  communique  described  the  raid  as  a 
sjir.bollc  act  aimed  at  reaflirmlng  Pana- 
manian sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  calling  to  national  and  international 
attention  problems  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States  concerning  the  canal. 

None  of  the  students  was  picked  up  by  the 
zone  police. 

An  oflUclal  spokesman  said  the  Panama- 
nian foreign  office  was  ■"considering  the  deli- 
cate situation"'  which  the  student*  had 
created. 

Canal  Zone  ofnclals  had  no  comment. 

Canal  Zonlaru  In  general  took  the  whole 
affair  as  a  Joke. 

Places  in  which  the  flags  were  planted  In- 
cluded the  Canal  Zone  side  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  Prado.  the  Thatcher  Ferry.  :ind 
In  front  of  the  Administration  Building. 

The  flag  In  front  of  the  Administration 
Building  was  planted  by  a  group  of  five 
students   traveling   in  an  automobile. 

In  full  view  of  the  building's  astonished 
white-collar  workers  they  tried  to  plant  one 
flag  firmly  In  the  center  of  Uie  grass  circle 
by  the  main  door. 

The  mast  of  the  students'  flag  broke,  but 
they  managed  to  stick  the  stump  Into  the 
turf  before  taking  off  at  speed. 

The  Canal  Zone  cop  on  duty  at  the  build- 
ing walked  over  calmly,  respectfully  folded 
the  flag,  and  took  It  Into  hl»  police  booth. 

In  other  pl.aces  the  students  placed  the 
flags  so  In.securely  that  they  fell  to  the 
ground.  American  observers,  mindful  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are   never    permitted    to    touch    the   ground. 
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commented  that  the  students  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  patriotic  reepect  for  their  own 

fl.^g 

Student*  Union  President  Carlo*  Arellano 
Lennox.  In  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of 
Panama,  declared  that  statement*  by  Con- 
gressmen and  certain  organizations  In  the 
United  State*  have  revealed  an  Intention  to 
establish  a  United  States  colony  or  protec- 
torate In  the  zone. 

The  manifesto  said  that  Operation  Sov- 
ereignty wa*  Intended  to  demonstrate  the 
feeling  of  Panamanian  student*  In  favor  of 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama.  Such 
a  revision  would  seek  to  realize  Panama's 
rights  and  demands. 

[Prom  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald  of  May  3. 

1958) 

Republic  or  Panama  Flag  Planted  in  Canal 

Zone  bt  Stl^dents  in  Surprise  Move 

The  Panamanian  flag  was  planted  in  the 
Canal  Zone  by  Panama  University  students 
yesterday  morning  In  a  well-planned  sur- 
prise operation  that  created  what  the  for- 
eign offlce  termed  a  "delicate  situation."' 

Thirty-nine  flag*  were  removed  by  the 
Canal  Zone  police  from  various  Fpots  In  An- 
con  and  Balboa.  A  student  spokesman  said 
72  flag*  were  used  In  the  operation  and 
Indicated  the  same  banners  were  planted  in 
spots  not  readily  visible  to  police. 

Th*  Incident  brought  immediate  diplo- 
matic repercussions.  Robert  Acly.  Counsel- 
lor of  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Panama, 
called  on  Foreign  Minister  AquUino  Boyd 
at  noon  yesterday.  There  was  no  announce- 
ment  If  a  formal  protest  was  lodged. 

An  embassy  tpokesman  said:  "The  embas- 
sy Is  awaiting  a  full  rep>ort  from  the  gov- 
ernors ofllce  In  the  Canal  Zone.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  watching  the  situation 
with  Interest.  There  will  be  no  further 
comment  pending  the  receipt  of  the  report." 

The  Panama  Foreign  Office  said.  "The 
Foreign  Office  is  considering  the  delicate  sit- 
uation which  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  symbolic  act  which  took  place  this 
morning  when  a  group  of  youths  belonging 
to  the  Union  of  University  Students  of  Pana- 
ma raised  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone" 

A  Panama  Canal  spokewman  said:  "The 
action  Is  ridiculous  and  not  worthy  of  of- 
ficial notice." 

There  was  official  concern  that  the  Inci- 
dent might  l>e  followed  by  new  demonstra- 
tions within  the  Canal  Zone  that  could 
restilt  In  violence. 

The  operation,  named  Operation  Sover- 
eignty In  a  Unlvertlty  Students  Union  an- 
nouncement, was  carried  out  at   10:15  a.   m. 

Groups  of  students— handplcked  for  the 
operation — were  posted  at  the  sites  which 
had  been  chosen  for  the  flag-planting.  At 
10:15  a  m.  (their  watches  had  been  syn- 
chronized prior  to  the  operation)  each  group 
moved  to  It*  assigned  post,  planted  the  flag* 
and  left. 

Their  Instructions  were  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance In  the  event  of  arrest,  to  keep  away 
from  military  reservations  and  not  to  run. 
(All  of  the  men  participating  In  the  opera- 
tion) (some  young  women  took  part  also) 
were  required  to  wear  coats.  In  order  not 
to  give  the  impretslon  that  vagrants  were 
Involved. 

At  least  two  of  the  group*  were  accom- 
punled  by  photo^aphers  alerted  Just  before 
I  lie  operation  was  carried  out. 

Simultaneously  with  the  planting;  of  the 
fliitfs,  other  university  student  teams  were 
calling  at  10:15  a.  m.  at  the  Presidential 
I'rtlace.  the  Foreign  Office,  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  university  and  the  office  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  report  that  the  operation  wa* 
being  carried  out.  Another  group  of  stu- 
dents rode  up  Central  Avenue  In  cars,  carry- 
U'<;  the  Panamanian  flag. 


Carlo*  Arellano  Lennox,  president  of  the 
university  union,  spoke  over  a  local  radio 
station,  announcing  that  the  operation  had 
Just  been  carried  out. 

The  first  report  of  what  wa*  happening 
came  from  the  Administration  Building.  At 
10:15  a.  m..  four  men  walked  to  the  center 
of  the  grass  circle  in  front  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  planted  the  Panamanian 
flag  which  was  on  a  wooden  staff  7  feet  long 
(the  staff  broke  on  the  first  try)  and  then 
posed  by  the  flag  while  a  fifth  man  took 
their  picture  with  the  Administration 
Building  In  the  background. 

The  group  then  went  b8w:k  to  an  uniden- 
tified automobile  and  left  via  Heights  Road. 
(Zone  police  said  the  men  ran;  a  member 
of  the  student  group  said  they  walked.) 

The  fiag  planted  In  front  of  the  building 
was  of  good  quality  cloth  and  measured  3  by 
5  feet. 

The  other  flags  were  made  of  cheesecloth 
and  measured  12  by  18  Inches.  Under  each 
flag  was  a  blue  triangular  pennant  with  the 
Initials  UEN  (Union  de  Estudiantes  Unl- 
versltarlos)  in  white. 

Zone  police  reported  that  other  flails  were 
planted  a*  follows:  10  on  La  Boca  Road,  1 
In  front  of  the  Balboa  Service  Center,  9 
along  the  Balboa  Prado.  3  In  the  Ancon 
residential  area.  6  on  Franglpanl  Street.  4 
near  the  TlvoU  Guest  House,  3  on  Fourth 
of  July  Avenue  In  front  of  the  district  cotirt 
building,  and  1  in  front  of  the  ClvU  Aflairs 
Building. 

There  were  reports  of  other  banners 
planted  at  the  Chinese  garden  near  Corozal 
and  on  the  main  thoroughfare  In  Cocoll  and 
near  Rodman. 

All  of  the  flags  were  removed  and  taken 
to  the  Balboa  police  station. 

No  arrests  were  made,  although  In  some 
Instances  the  demonstrators  could  have 
been  detained.  Authorities  said  the  dem- 
onstrators. If  arrested,  could  have  been 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  Incident,  zone  po- 
lice set  up  a  reinforced  patrol  along  the 
Panama   City-Canal    Zone   boundary   line. 

Student  President  Arellano  Lennox  said 
last  night  the  movement  wa*  not  antl- 
Amerlcan,  pro-Communist  or  connected 
with  any  political  organization.  It  wa*  a 
strictly  student  move,  he  emphasized,  aimed 
at  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  Juridical  situation 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Arellano  Lennox  pointed  out  that  In  Spain 
and  Japan — the  former  a  neutral  in  the  last 
war  and  the  latter  an  enemy  country — the 
flag*  of  those  nations  fly  at  American  bases 
In  the  two  countries;  yet  Panama,  which 
has  been  the  United  States  ally.  Is  denied 
the  right  to  fly  It*  flag  In  it*  own  territory 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Arellano  Lennox,  who  is  an  Instructor  In 
a  private  Catholic  school  In  Panama,  said 
the  operation  was  aimed  to  show  that  while 
Panama  is  a  weak  country,  there  is  a  vlgU- 
ant  youth  ready  to  affirm  Panama's  rights 
whenever  necessary.  He  reiterated  the  stu- 
dents' demand  that  Panama  receive  a  fair 
share  of  benefits  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
(In  a  formal  statement  earlier,  the  Univer- 
sity Students  Union  reaffirmed  Its  goal  for 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties.) 

The  student  president  pointed  out  that 
students  went  Into  the  Canal  Zone  not  to 
haul  down  any  flags,  but  to  plant  the  Pana- 
manian flag. 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor,    of 
May  3.  1958] 

Panama  Adviser  Airs  Virws 
(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 
Panama  Cmr.  Panama. — Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa,  top  economic  adviser  to  President  de 
la  Ouardia  of  Panama,  ha*  frequently  been 
termed,  "the  leading  Marxist  Intellecttial 
in  Latin  America. 


Apprehension  has  been  expressed  here 
and  abroad  about  the  Influence  of  Senor 
de  la  Rosa  on  the  President's  thinking  and 
resultant  decisions. 

Asking  concerning  his  Marxists  beliefs, 
Sefior  de  la  Rosa  answered,  '"I  am  a  Marxist 
but  not  an  orthodox  Marxist.  I  don't  ac- 
cept the  whole  system.  I  believe  It  repre- 
sent* a  good  method  to  study  the  social 
phenomenon  but  It  Is  not  for  me  a  dogma." 

One  matter  on  which  Sefior  de  la  Rosa 
Is  especially  vehement  Is  that  he  Is  not  a 
Communist.  Asked  If  communism  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  beneflcial 
for  Panama,  he  replied.  "Absolutely  not,  I 
do  not  believe  communism  meets  the  bablc 
problem  In  human  needs.  It  does  not  do 
so  In  Russia  and  it  would  not  do  so  in  Pan- 
ama. Technologically  and  economically, 
communism  accomplishes  much.  But  the 
Russian  man  does  not  live  better  because 
of  communism." 

Seiior  de  la  Rosa  added  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  complete  acceptance  of  Marx- 
ism would  be  beneflcial  to  the  people  of 
Panama. 

POWIRS    EXCEED    POST 

Officially.  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  Is  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Economic  Council 
of  Panama.  rep>ortlng  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  he  Is  more  than  this.  He  a£&ist8 
President  de  la  Guardla  In  the  preparation 
of  major  .speeches  and  determination  of 
p>ollcy. 

He  said.  "I  gather  the  fact*  and  assemble 
the  Information  and  the  President  writes 
the  speeches.  I  also  draft  laws  and  executive 
decrees.  I  make  Investigations  for  the  Presi- 
dent In  everything  but  political  matters. 
I  do  not  mix  In  politics  at  all." 

The  adviser  revealed  that  the  President 
uses  him  as  go-between  and  mediator  be- 
tween the  executive  power  and  certain 
groups.  For  example,  he  acted  as  go-betwsen 
enabling  President  de  la  Guardla  to  make 
a  special,  unannounced  arrangement  with 
the  student  federation  at  Panama  University 
aimed  at  keeping  the  students  under  control. 

Those  who  oppose  Sefior  de  la  Rosa's  Im- 
portant post  contend  that  the  President 
mtist  make  decisions  based  often  on  fact* 
submitted  by  his  adviser  and  that  these 
facts  may  contain  some  Impartatlon  of 
Sefior  de  la  Rosa's  saturation  for  30  years  la 
certain  Marxist  philosophies. 

ACCTJBATTONS    RESZNm> 

President  de  la  Guardla  resent*  the  accu- 
sations against  his  adviser  and  the  Insinua- 
tions that  his  thinking  Is  giUded  by  Sefior 
de  la  Rosa. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  cognizant  of  the  Marxist  background 
of  de  la  Rosa  and.  privately,  does  not  deny 
It;  that  the  President  considers  Sefior  de  la 
Rosa's  value  to  him  as  an  adviser  far  out- 
weighs the  negative  aspects,  and  that  the 
President  considers  himself  capable  of 
straining  out  any  possible  Interpolations  in 
de    la    Rosa-prepared   reports    and    drafts. 

It  Is  rtimored  that  within  the  President's 
own  cabinet  and  elsewhere,  some  question 
the  chief  executive's  ability  to  distinguish 
between  his  own  conclusions  and  those  of 
Sefior  de  la  Rosa.  Of  course,  part  of  thl* 
may  be  attributed  to  the  strong  Jealousy 
here  of  Sefior  de  la  Rosa's  unquestioned  In- 
fluence with  the  President. 

Sefior  de  la  Rosa's  official  representation  of 
the  Panama  Government  abroad  has  been 
protested  by  groups  in  Panama.  He  is  pres- 
ently attending  an  economic  council  In 
Guatemala,  Of  this  he  said,  "There  Is  a 
considerable  plan  for  an  Integration  of  the 
economy  of  the  Central  American  countries, 
and.  In  my  opinion.  Panama  must  cooperate 
In  this  Integration." 

AFFILIATION    DENTED 

The  presidential  adviser  said  that  there  Is 
no  ox'ganlzatiou  of  Marxists  In  Panama,   he 
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had  never  been  affiliated  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party:  and  he  has  had  no  political  affili- 
ation since  1948  when  he  left  the  Socialist 
Party  In  which  he  had  been  a  leader. 

For  the  record,  Sehor  de  la  Rosa  has  served 
as  adviser  to  several  Latin-American  presi- 
dents and  has  traveled  widely  in  this  area. 
He  is  a  prolific  writer. 

Senor  de  la  Rosa  said  he  is  part  of  the 
generation  that  brought  student  revolution 
throughout  Latin  America  in  the  years  1918 
to  1925.  He  spoke  of  the  Soviet  revolution 
of  1917  as  being  an  instructor  for  his  gen- 
eration, and  added.  "Everywhere  I  go  in 
Latin  America  today,  I  find  ready  contacts 
with  the  people  of  my  generation  because 
we  all  share  the  same  ideas." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
realize  it,  but  they  lack  the  "simpatla"  of 
the  Panama  people,  according  to  Sefior  de  la 
Rosa.  He  said  this  was  very  dangerous  be- 
cause such  "simpatla"  Is  essential  to  the 
proper  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
repeated  that  "There  is  no  'simpatla'  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Panama." 

DANGER    CFTED 

The  presidential  adviser  was  asked  if  this 
lack  of  "simpatla"  meant  that  the  Pana- 
manian people  might  undertake  to  aid  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 
Sefior  de  la  Rosa  answered.  "That  Is  exactly 
what  I  mean  and  it  Is  very  dangerous." 

Commenting  further  on  United  States- 
Panama  relations,  he  added,  "All  the  people 
of  Panama  feel  a  great  resentment  toward 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  does  not  wish  to 
comply  with  its  promises  made  In  the  1936 
and  1955  Treaties.  The  Panamanians  don't 
believe  that  the  United  States  keeps  its 
promises  to  Panama." 

Sefior  de  la  Rosa,  who  considers  himself 
an  objective  ot)server  of  the  United  States, 
spoke  of  United  States  failure  to  get  close 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America.  He  said  the 
United  States  is  losing  the  battle  for  public 
opinion  in  Latin  America  because  it  lacks  a 
psychological  penetration  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Sefior  de  la  Rosa  Is  sometimes  accused 
of  being  pro-Soviet  and  anti-America.  Asked 
about  this,  he  replied,  "That  Is  not  so.  I 
am  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet.  I  am  not  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  I  criticize  and 
oppose  certain  policies  of  the  United  States. 
I  consider  certain  of  these  policies  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  my  country  and 
to  all  of  Latin  America.  But  I  am  not  a 
foe  of  the  United  States." 

He  Indicated  that  the  policies  he  opposed 
were  economic.  He  said  he  strongly  believed 
that  the  United  States  was  restraining  trade 
In  Latin  America. 

ECONOMIC  AID  SOUGHT 

Sefior  de  la  Rosa  says  he  believes  the 
United  States  should  give  more  economic  aid 
to  Latin  America,  and  less  military  equip- 
ment. 

Panama's  present  problem,  he  said.  Is  the 
need  to  create  an  economy.  He  says,  "To  me, 
that  means  we  need  capitalism  and  not  so- 
cialism. Socialism  cannot  solve  the  problem 
now  and  capital  Is  needed.  However,  with 
capital  I  am  seeking  far  better  salaries  for 
laborers  and  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. This  adds  up  to  a  progressive  capital- 
Ism" 

Getting  this  capital  Is  not  easy.  Native 
Panama  Investors  will  not  put  their  money  in 
low-return  farming  and  betterment  projects 
and  low-cost  housing,  he  said.  Sefior  de  la 
Rosa  stated  that  the  state  would  have  to 
provide  the  funds  for  agricultural  aid.  edu- 
cational aid,  improved  sanitation,  and  pub- 
lic health,  more  and  better  roads,  and  the 
like.    But  the  state  lacks  funds. 

A  foreign  loan  is  being  contemplated  at 
the  pre.sent  time.  The  sum  of  $30  million  at 
this    time    would    meet    Panama's    pressing 


needs  and  permit  great  progress  to  be  made, 
the  financial  adviser  considers. 

The  highly  pvibllclzed  demands  of  certain 
Panama  politicos  for  50  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  other  such 
fanciful  proposals,  do  not  arouse  much  In- 
terest In  Senor  de  la  Rosa. 

What  he  would  like  to  see  is  a  definite 
program  by  the  United  States  to  aid  Panama 
with  a  stated  sum  of  money  each  year  for 
several  years.  This  would  enable  setting 
up  programs  to  accomplish  some  lasting 
good,  Seftor  de  la  Rosa  told  this  corres- 
pondent, and  added  tliat  he  has  a  plan  for 
it  if  the  funds  are  forthcoming. 


[Prom    the    Washington     Evening    Star    of 

May  6,   1958 1 
Panama  Seeks  To  Fly  Her  Flag  Over  Canal 

Panama,  May  6. — President  Ernesto  De  La 
Guardla,  Jr.,  says  he  is  going  to  ask  the 
United  States  at  once  to  let  the  Panama- 
nian flag  fly  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  President  sent  that  word  out  last 
night  to  a  student  demonstration  demand- 
ing that  Panama  reassert  Its  sovereignty 
rights  over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  United 
States  operates  the  waterway  and  controls 
the  zone  5  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  it 
under  a  perpetual  lease. 

About  100  students  marched  on  the  presi- 
dential paliice  carrying  59  of  the  Pana- 
manian flags  they  had  planted  at  various 
points  in  the  Canal  Zone  Friday  in  what 
they  called  "Operation  Sovereignty."  Canal 
Zone  authorities  returned  tlie  flags  to  the 
Panamanian  government. 


[Prom  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald  of  May 
6,  1958] 

Panama  Will  Move  tor  Flag  To  FYt  in 
Zone— President  Gives  Word  at  Student 
Demonstration  —  University  Students 
Parade  Carrying  Flags  Planted  in  Zone; 
Banners  Returned  Yesterday 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr  ,  sent 
word  to  a  student  demonstration  last  night 
that  his  administration  will  undertake  Im- 
mediately the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
Panamanian  flag  fly  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  message  was  conveyed  by  Carlos  Arel- 
lano Lennox,  president  of  the  university 
students  union,  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Presidential  Palace  as  President  de  la 
Guardla  stood  beside  him. 

De  la  Guardla  had  excused  himself  from 
addressing  the  demonstrators  because  of  a 
hoarse  throat. 

A  group  of  about  100  unlver.'iity  student* 
had  paraded  earlier  along  the  entire  length 
of  Central  Avenue  to  the  Presidential  palace, 
carrying  the  Panamanian  banners  which 
they  planted  in  varloua  spots  In  the  Canal 
Zone  last  Friday. 

The  students  said  their  Operation  Sover- 
eignty was  aimed  at  rea.ssertlng  Panama's 
rights  of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Fifty-nine  flags  were  returned  Monday  by 
Canal  Zone  authorities  to  a  Panamanian 
official  and  were  in  turn  delivered  to  the 
university  students.  Lt.  Col.  Raul  Arias, 
aid  to  President  de  la  Guardla,  received  the 
flags  at  the  Balboa  Police  Station  from  Cap- 
tain Gaddls  Wall,  district  commander.  The 
return  of  the  flags  was  requested  on  Instruc- 
tions from  President  de  la  Guardla. 

The  banners  were  delivered  by  Colonel 
Arias  at  the  residence  of  Student  President 
Arellano  Ijennox. 

The  university  students'  parade  started  at 
6  p.  m.  from  the  plaza  opposite  the  Foreign 
Ministry  building.  Marching  without  a  po- 
lice escort,  the  students  bucked  the  heavy 
Central  Avenue  traffic  at  the  start  of  their 
march,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
downtown  section  they  were  at  the  head  of 
the  line  of  vehicles  and  the  avenue  was  clear 
of  traffic. 

The  flag-bearing  student*  were  preceded 
by    a    caravan    of    7    vehicles,    including    1 


equipped  with  loudspeakers  over  which  mar- 
tial airs  and  typical  Panamanian  music  waa 
played. 

There  was  applause  from  balconies  and 
from  the  sidewalks  for  the  marchers. 

At  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  the  students  halted 
and  sang  tlie  national  anthem. 

After  Uie  demonstrators  reached  the  Presi- 
dential palace,  a  delegation  of  students 
headed  by  Arellano  Lennox  went  upstairs  to 
talk  with  the  President. 

The  conference  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 
On  the  street,  the  demonstrators  chanted  for 
De  la  Guardla  to  come  out  and  an  announcer 
called  on  the  President  "to  do  your  duty  and 
salute  the  flag." 

The  chief  executive  came  out  on  the-bal- 
cony  with  the  student  delegation.  Arellano 
Lennox,  addressing  the  demonstrators  who 
had  been  Joined  by  .several  Ixindred  citizens, 
said  the  delegation  had  Informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  youth  of  Panama  demanded 
that  before  any  ba.scs  are  granted  for  Inter- 
continental missiles  the  Panamanian  flag 
should  fly  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  was  a  reference  to  a  recent  request  by 
the  United  States  for  a  survey  of  hilltops  In 
Panamanian  territory  for  use  as  radar  sites. 
The  results  of  the  survey  have  not  been  dis- 
closed. 

Arellano  said  the  President  was  told  also 
that  the  youth  demanded  that  before  any 
more  concessions  are  made  to  the  United 
States,  Panama's  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone 
be  recognized  He  added  that  it  was  Pan- 
ama's duty  tn  help  hemisphere  defenses,  but 
that  did  not  mean  submitting  to  more  hu- 
miliations. 

As  Arellano  concluded  his  brief  report,  the 
demonstrators  took  up  a  chant  for  President 
De  la  Guardla  to  speak. 

Arellano  announced  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive excused  himself  from  speaking  because 
(if  a  hoarse  throat.  There  were  twos  from 
the  crowd.  Arellano  signaled  for  silence  and 
added  that  the  Presidents  message  was  that 
starting  today  the  Government  will  under- 
take the  necessary  investigations  and  steps 
to  have  the  Panamanian  flag  fly  In  the  Canal 
Zone.     There  was  applause. 

The  President  immediately  withdrew  In- 
side, followed  by  the  student  delegation. 
The  demonstrators  on  the  street  began  dis- 
{>ersing. 

The  demonstration  was  orderly.  There 
were  scattered  cries  of  "Down  with  the 
gringos!" 

[Prom  the  Panama  American  of  May  6.  1958) 
UNrrcD  States-Republic  or  Panama  Flag 
Negotiations  Expected  in  Washington  Soon 

Panama  will  shortly  open  negotiations 
with  the  authorities  In  Washington  with 
the  aim  of  authorizing  the  flying  of  the 
Panama  flag  alongside  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  It  was  believed  in  well- 
informed  circles  today. 

Such  negotiations  would  be  the  logical 
next  step  following  President  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardla.  Jr.'s  assurance  to  Panama  Univer- 
sity students  last  night  that  his  administra- 
tion will  seek  to  have  the  Panama  flag 
flown  In  tiie  zone. 

It  was  understood  that  during  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  1955  Remon-Elsen- 
hower  treaty  the  United  States  declined  a 
Pamamanian  proposal  to  the  same  effort 
and  tliat  ships  entering  Canal  Zone  ports 
and  transiting  the  canal  should  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  at  the  foremast  along  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  customary  for 
ships  entering  port  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  country  in  which   that  port  Is  situated. 

The  university  students  paraded  through 
Panama  City  to  the  Presldencia  last  night 
proudly  bearing  the  59  flags  which  earlier 
yesterday  had  been  returned  from  the  Canal 
Zone.  They  were  the  flags  the  students 
planted  in  the  zone  in  Operation  Sovereignty. 
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The  parade  alonf  Oentr&l  Avenue.  eiKled 
at  the  Presldentiai  palace  where  UEU  presl- 
dent.  Carlos  Arellano  Lennox,  and  a  detec- 
tion of  student  leaders  were  received  by 
Pre.--ldent  de  la  Guardla. 

Arellano  Lennox  presented  one  oi  the  flags 
to  the  President  as  a  gift  and  shortly  after- 
wards, with  Mr.  de  la  Guardla  sunding  be- 
side hun  on  the  balcony  of  the  Presidenci*. 
tlie  student  leader  announced  to  the  gath- 
ering of  students  and  others  belu«-  the  Pres- 
Idenia  promise  to  negotiate  the  flying  of 
the  Panajua  flag  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  de  la  Guardla,  who  U  suffering  from 
bo<«r»ene&s.  excused  him&elf  from  speaking  to 
the  student  gatlierlug. 

Speaking  fri-^m  the  balcony,  Arellano  Len- 
nox declared  that  the  delegation  h.nxl  in- 
formed tlie  Prealdeni  that  the  studeuu  are 
demaudiug  that  the  Paiutrua  flag  fiy  over 
the  Canal  Zone  before  any  bases  be  gmnted 
Xi  the  United  States  for  rad-ir  s'uiUona  or 
mifi&lIe-launchLng  alte^. 

Tlie  aniiouncenient  that  the  President  hod 
agreed  to  negotiate  the  flying  of  the  flag  waa 
greeted   by   cheers   from   the  group   below. 

Tlie  students  were  applauded  yesterday 
as  they  marched  along  Central  Avenue  by 
people  who  gathered  on  balconies  along  the 
route  of  the  parade. 

The  demonstrators  dispersed  at  the  end  of 
Arellano's  speech. 

(rrom  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald  of  May 
7.   196»] 

Republic  or  Panama  Stakts  Machinery  for 
Ft,Ac  Negotiations— Ad\tsort  Body  AsKto 
To  Ttll  Best  ArmoAUH — President  In- 
structs Foreign  Minister  To  Pj-t-k  Adtic-e 
Prom  National  Council  or  Foreign  Re- 
lations 

The  Panama  Government  yesterday  set  In 
motion  the  official  machinery  tor  formal  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  to  have 
the  Panamanian  flag  raised  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

A  slmllnr  bid  by  Panama  in  the  1955 
treaty  negotiations  was  unsuccessful. 

The  official  annovincenicnt  said  President 
Ernwto  de  la  Guardla.  Jr.  In-structed  the 
Foreign  Office  to  consult  with  the  National 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  over  the  best 
way  to  approach  the  negotiations  The 
eight-man  council  is  composed  of  the  coun- 
try's top  legal  mir.d'5  It  includes  two  for- 
mer presidents — Drs.  Ricardo  J.  Aifaro  and 
liarinodio  Anas — and  four  former  foreign 
ministers  who  have  been  closely  connected 
uUh  past  ncgutlatioiis  with  tlie  United 
Slates. 

President  de  la  Guardla  on  Monday  night 
sent  word  to  a  unixeralty  students'  demon- 
stration that  bis  administration  would  un- 
dertake Immediately  the  steps  necessary  to 
have  the  national  flag  flown  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Last  Friday,  unlveraity  students 
planted  60  Panamanian  flags  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  a  e>'mt>ollc  act  to  reaffirm  the 
country's  sovereignty  over  the  50J-square 
miles  of  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
United  States  operates  the  Panruna  Canal. 

The  flags  were  rettirned  to  the  University 
Union  which  paraded  them  Monday  night 
to  the  Presidential  palace. 

The  announcement  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent's press  officio  following  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing N'eaterday  said : 

■  Comjjlylng  with  In.Ttmctlons  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardla.  Jr  .  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Aqulllno  Boyd,  this  morning  ad- 
dres.'^ed  the  chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Relations  to  advise  him  of  the 
desires  of  the  National  Government  to  un- 
der* ake  neirottatlons  with  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  looking  to- 
ward the  raising  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In 
the  Canal  Zone  and  to  seek,  throtigh  the 
advloe  of  that  body,  the  most  convenient 
rpproach  to  lliose  negotiations. " 


How  tone  the  Oouncll  of  Foreign  Relations 
would  take  to  report  back  to  the  Porelgn 
Ministry  on  tbe  flAf  question  was  not 
known. 

Ot>servera  recalled  tliat  amonc  the  propos- 
als submitted  by  Panama  during  the  1A3S 
treaty  negotiations  was  one  which  c&lled  for 
ahlps  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  to  carry 
Uae  Panamanian  flag  and  for  raising  it  at  the 
canal  terminals.  Negotiators  for  the  two 
counlrle*  did  not  reach  agreeoient  on  the 
proposal. 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of 

May  7.  1058  ] 

F-KtiiMA:  A  Maitib  or  Flao 

Panama. — The  government  of  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr.,  holds  that  Ameri- 
can rigiits  in  the  Canal  Zjne  are  restricted 
maiiUy  to  operation  and  defense  of  the 
canal,  but  cpjxj^ltlon  parties  and  public 
clamor  are  pukhlng  him  to  take  an  even 
stronger  stand.  The  other  night  about  100 
studeuLs.  Joined  by  citizens,  marched  on  the 
Presidential  palace  in  a  demonstration 
c.Jlcd  Operation  Sovereignty.  De  la  Guardla 
pleaded  sore  throat,  didn't  show.  But  yes- 
terday he  moved  to  swing  support  behind 
his  position:  he  said  he  will  afk  the  United 
States  to  let  the  Panamanian  flag  fly  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  situation  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  a  United  States  rcque&t  to  put 
radar  Installations  in  Panamanian  territory. 


I  From   the    Americas   Daily.   Miami  Springs, 
ria.,  of  May  8,  1958) 

Latin    Amejucan    liEv;s    in    Bsixr — Panama 
Wants  Hi:r  Flag  Flying  in  Canal  Zonk 

PANA^LA. — It  Is  expected  that  soon  the 
Oovernment  of  Panama  will  start  nesrotia- 
tions  to  have  \it  national  flag  wave  at  the 
aide  of  United  States  flag  in  the  Can.-U  Zone. 

These  nogoti.'U!  :>ns  will  foll'jw  the  state- 
ment of  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla. 
that  his  government  wishes  to  hoist  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  students  had  organtzed  a  demonstra- 
tion to  the  Presidential  Palace  carrying  59 
Panamanian  flags  they  had  hoisted  last  Fri- 
day In  the  Canal  Zone  In  an  act  they  called 
Sovereignty  Operation. 

1.1  this  capital  it  is  reca'led  that  In  tlie 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  1955  with  the 
Unit?d  States  Pitnama  asked  for  a  similar 
stipulation.  a!id  tiiat  the  ships  crossing  the 
canal  shouUl  hoist  the  Panamanian  fla^,  but 
the  United  States  rejected  the  proposal. 


[From    the    Panama    Star    and    Herald    of 

May    14,    1958J 

Communism    on   the    March 

Let's  r.-vce  It.  The  Reds  are  undoubtedly 
on  the  march  to  take  over  otir  free  Amer- 
icas— both  ldeolo«»lcRllv  and  by  force  of  arms 
If  we  are  so  supine  as  to  let  them  get  away 
with  It. 

Because  the  United  Btatr.^  has  won  two 
world  wars,  fighting  for  doniocrncy  not  nlone 
for  its  own  grent  Nation  but  for  all  the 
American  n.'itlons  of  this  hemlsjihere  and 
for  our  allies  overseas,  does  not  nie.in  that 
the  United  States  of  America  can  buck 
the  growing  forces  of  Red  communism 
sinele  handed. 

It  took  the  combined  forces  of  the  West- 
ern Allies  to  win  two  world  wars.  It  may 
well  take  more  than  all  of  our  Americas 
together  to  buck  Russian  commtmLsm  which 
Is  obviously  on  the  march  as  of  today. 

And  the  Russians  mean  business.  They 
know  the  power  of  slanted  publicity;  also 
the  power  of  bullying  small  nations  into 
falling  In  Hue  with  them;  also  that  of  Ln- 
flltratlon  from  within. 

The  Ccrmmtinlsts  of  today  can  command 
much  of  the  Far  East  area  and  no  one 
kno'ws  how  much  of  the  Near  East,  plus 
that  sprawling  African  continent.  It  Is 
called  the  dark  continent  because  the  ma- 
jority of  its  people  are  dark-skinned.     Also 


because  it  is  stiU  so  hrtle  civilaed  save  in 
a  comparatively  few  spots,  by  the  Prencii 
settlers,  a  few  Oerman  groups,  some  Italian 
colonists  aroond  the  Mediterraxtean. 

We  also  Icnow  tiiat  there  are  Communist 
parties  agitating  throughout  our  suppoaedly 
free  Americas. 

We  have  heard  cf  Communist  InCltratJon 
m  Guatemala.  We  have  seen  It  in  action 
right  here  in  Panama.  The  doctrines 
mouthed  by  so  many  young  spe*k«rs  were 
following  the  Moscow  line.  Yet  ti»e  Miif^cow 
line  is  wholly  alien  to  all  of  our  free  Amer- 
icas. All  of  our  nations  hav»  foufrtit  for 
these  freedoms  and  won  them  by  force  of 
arms.  By  the  same  token  me  will  fight  for 
them  again. 

The  Moscow  Intrusion  Is  worldwide.  Only 
Yesterday  the  Star  and  Herald  featured — and 
well  It  did  In  the  print  mgr — the  fact  that 
rioters  had  sacked  and  burned  the  United 
State?  library  In  Beirut;  the  Iraqi  pipeline 
was  blown  up  as  rioting  flared  In  Lebsn^^n. 

And  the  secondary  headline  report«l  that 
a::t:ry  mobs  are  shouting  for  the  dowaJali 
of  the  pro-Western  Government.  That  is 
what  Communist  Infiltration  means. 

How  much  further  warmng  do  we  of  these 
free  Americas  need  before  we  stand  up  and 
Uirow  out  these  disloyal  citizens  who  are 
so  basely  ab-aslng  the  boom  of  honest  citi- 
zenship In  nations  whose  freedom  was 
bought  at  the  high  cost  of  sweat,  blood  and 
tears. 

Tt^.e  citizens  of  our  free  Americas  do  not 
deserve  to  enjoy  the  freedom  our  forefathers 
bought  In  blood  If  they,  the  descendcnts  of 
heroes  of  the  Independence,  do  not  close 
ranks  In  all  the  countries  of  our  Americas 
and  throw  the  Communist  agitators  out. 

[Prom   the   Panama   Star   and   Herald,   M.iy 
16.   1958] 

PaEsiDKNT     6^\YS    Hk     Is     Concxbnkd     Ovfj? 
A..Tivm£s  OF  Agitators 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla.  Jr.,  said 
yesterday  he  was  concerned  over  the  activi- 
ties o'  agitators  who  m  reality  want  none 
or  the  nation's  problems  settled. 

He  made  tiie  sUi lenient  after  referring  to 
"student  movements  which  are  developing 
now  in  some  sections  of  tiie  country." 

The  Ciuef  Executue  did  not  elal)-u-Ate  oa 
this  reference  la  his  speech  which  he  de- 
livered yesterday  in  Ocu  at  tlic  dedication 
of  a  govermuent-buiit  rural  housing  project. 
Two  recent  student  movements  wliich  drew 
national  attention  were  the  jilajutiug  of 
Piuiamanian  flags  In  fue  Caixal  Zone  by 
Nallon.-U  University  students  and  a  pariide 
by  high-school  students  from  Aguadulcc  to 
demand  completion  of  a  new  tchooi  build- 
ing. 

"I  cannot  close  my  remarks,"  the  Pres- 
ident said  in  his  prepared  address,  "without 
stating.  In  connection  with  recent  student 
movements  which  are  developing  now  in 
some  sections  of  the  country,  that  I  h.ive 
not  cast  aside  the  dreams  of  national  redress 
and  redemption  from  my  formative  years  in 
tiie  National  Institute.  That  I  stlli  dream 
of  ,'i  Just,  prodigal,  rich,  noble,  and  grreat 
fatherland.  That  is  my  dream  as  a  citizen 
and  my  dream  as  Chief  Executive.  And  If 
I  sufler  tiie  agony  of  lighting  realluci  wincii 
tend  to  destroy  thut  dream— vested  Uit«r«sls 
tiiat  operate  openly  or  surreptitiously,  that 
resort  to  bribery  when  thoy  cannot  discon- 
cert and  confvise  pxibllc  opinion  thr<i\it'ii 
well-known  prefss  orpnns;  the  deep  p.iliil- 
cal  dccompocitioji  of  the  country  whlcli  con- 
taminates from  the  popular  strata  to  the 
liighest  officials;  the  suite  ol  excitemenX  of 
the  popular  musses  wiiich  turns  them  Into 
victims  of  mai^uvers  by  acltauirs  who  in 
reality  want  no  problem  &ettl£'d  because  ii^y 
would  then  lose  tiie  basis  to  aausly  their 
vanity  and  their  lust  for  tiie  limelight  wixiie 
I  suffer  the  agony  of  fighting  against  tiiese 
realities,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be 
blamed    upon    students,   yet    I   do    not    lose 
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breath,  nor  does  my  will  falter,  nor  my 
dream  diminish  for  a  Just,  prodigal,  rich, 
noble,  and  great  fatherland." 

In  his  speech  the  President  emphasized 
that  while  problems  of  every  nature  grow 
throughout  the  country,  the  means  for  solv- 
ing liiem  still  are  inacleqnate.  He  stressed 
that  It  was  necessary  to  plan  for  the  coun- 
try overall  and  not  Just  for  particular  com- 
munities. 

"I  myself."  he  added,  "feel  at  times  that 
my  capacity  for  waiting  disappears  In  the 
face  of  messages  and  mesaages  which  demand 
administrative  action  to  solve  1.000  diffi- 
culties which  embitter  the  life  of  the  Pana- 
manian family  and  narrow  its  horizons  and 
I  cannot  help  but  deplore  in  such  cases  the 
lack  of  means  for  rendering  help.  But  no 
one  Is  unaware  that  ours  is  a  country  of 
acarce  and  limited  economic  resources." 

He  called  for  a  "deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility" on  the  part  of  the  people  in  order  not 
to  "mortgage  the  future  by  acting  sense- 
lessly in  the  present." 

(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star     of 

May  20,   1958  | 

Panama  Student  Cla.sh  Kills  One, 

Injures  62 

Panama.  May  20.—  A  high  school  yotith  was 
killed  and  62  persons  were  Injured  In  demon- 
strations against  Panama's  education  minis- 
ter yesterday. 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Ouardla,  Jr.. 
blamed  the  clash  between  the  students  and 
national  guardsmen  on  political  opponents 
Who  he  said  used  the  youths  as  a  shock  force 
against  his  government.  He  agreed  to  meet 
tomorrow  with  student  leaders  to  discuss 
their  demand  for  removal  of  three  guard 
commanders.  The  students  promised  an  or- 
derly funeral  today  for  the  youth  who  was 
killed. 

The  62  persons  injured  In  the  clash  at  Pan- 
ama city's  largest  high  school  Included  42 
Students.  18  guard.'-.men  and  two  bystanders. 
Four  students  and  Ave  guardsmen  were  hos- 
pitalized. 

GUARDS    ATTACKED 

The  students  hurled  stones  at  the  guards- 
men and  attacked  them  with  clubs  before 
the  troops  broke  up  the  mobs  with  shots  tired 
Into  the  air  and  tear  gas.  Mr.  De  La  Guardia 
said  the  dead  student,  Jose  Manuel  Arauz, 
died  of  contusions  rather  than  bullet  wounds. 

■Volunteer  firemen  patroled  the  school  after 
guardsmen  were  withdrawn  after  the  clash. 
No  students  were  arrested. 

Thousands  Joined  the  high  school  In  an 
orderly.  5-mlIe  mourning  march  on  the  pres- 
idential palace  last  night.  A  delegation 
promised  young  Arauz'  funeral  would  be  or- 
derly. It  demanded  the  otTlcers'  removal  and 
repeated  the  original  student  demand  that 
Education  Minister  Victor  JuUao  be  fired. 

ASK    AID   FUND    PROBE 

The  students  accuse  Mr.  Julian  with  not 
properly  equipping  and  stnfllng  all  high 
schools.  They  also  demand  an  investigation 
of  the  use  of  United  States  aid  funds  allo- 
cated  to  improve  Panama's  8ch(X)Is. 

Mr  De  La  Ouardla  said  In  a  radio  address 
that  27  percent  of  the  nation's  budget  Is  de- 
voted to  school  needs  but  because  of  limited 
resources  not  all  needs  can  be  met. 


II 


(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  May  22,  1958 1 
Panama  Riots  Spread  to  Colon 
Panama.    May    21  — Panama's   student   dis- 
orders spread  last  night  to  the  city  of  Colon, 
where  rioters  stormed  national  guard  head- 
quarters    with      stones      and      bottles      Six 
guardsmen  and  a  boy  and  girl  were  lnji:rcd. 
The     demonstrators,     who    Included     non- 
stvidents,  rioted  after  a  youth  mass  meeting. 
later   a   student   leader   told   authorities-  he 
had  not  instigated   the  attack.     Authorities 


have  blamed  most  of  the  trouble  on  political 
aglti\tors. 

A  student  was  killed  In  s  clash  with  na- 
tional  guardsmen   Monday. 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia  Jr..  ord- 
ered schools  closed  after  the  student  federa- 
tion ordered  a  48-hour  strike. 

The  students  are  demanding  the  removal 
of  Education  Minister  Victor  JuUao  and 
three  national  guard  ctanmandi'rs.  They 
accuse  JuUao  of  falling  to  equip  and  staff 
schools  properly. 

[From  the  Washlnp:ton  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  May  23,  1958  | 

Tnoops  Battle  Snipers  in  Two  Cities — 9 
Killed,  61  Hurt  in  Panama  Rioting;  Gov- 
ernment Declares  State  or  Sikge 

(By  LulsC  Noll) 

Pan\ma  City,  May  22. — Panama  troops 
battled  destructive  rioters  and  snipers  today 
and  bottled  up  student  demonstrators  here 
and  In  Colon. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  and  at  least  61 
Injured  In  hours  of  fighting  here  between 
national  guardsmen  and  rioters  who  went 
on  a  rampage  of  destruction. 

The  Government  claimed  snipers  killed  the 
victims. 

There  were  no  reports  of  casualties  at 
Colon,  second  largest  city  in  the  country,  at 
the  Caribbean  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  were  reported 
quiet. 

The  riots  came  In  the  midst  of  the  threat 
of  a  general  strike  at  midnight  Thursday. 
The  Government  met  that  threat  and  the 
accompanying  riots  with  declaration  of  a 
state  of  siege — modified  martial  law. 

There  were  reports  the  afternoon  opposi- 
tion rewspaper  Nacion  was  forced  to  close 
ttnd  its  editor,  Manuel  Madia  Valdes,  was 
jailed. 

National  guard  headquarters  said  National 
University  students  arranged  for  a  truce  to 
evacuate  students  massed  In  the  National 
Institute  before  the  troops  moved  in  to  clear 
out  snipers. 

At  Colon,  students  concentrated  In  a  high- 
school  building  and  troops  gave  them  an 
ultimatum  to  move  out  In  groups  of  tliree 
to  surrender. 

The  strike  was  called  after  several  days  of 
student  demonstrations  demanding  the 
ouster  of  Education  Minister  Victor  Jullao 
for  alleged  failure  to  correct  bad  school  con- 
ditions. 

Ailer  national  guardsmen  fired  on  students 
Monday,  killing  one  youth,  the  students  ex- 
panded their  demands  to  Include  the  firing 
of  three  national  guard  chiefs.  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia.  Jr  .  refused  to  yield 
to  all  the  student  demands. 

The  Government  charges  that  political  foes 
of  De  la  Guardia  are  inciting  the  students  to 
demonstrtae.     The  students  deny  it. 

No  opposition  figure  has  been  named  as  a 
leader. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26,  1958) 
Panama  Regime  Claims  a  Victory — Country 

Calm    After   6   Days  of   Riots — President 

Says  Students  Were  Ditpes 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

Balboa.  C.  Z..  May  25. — President  Ernesto 
de  la  Guardia.  Jr..  claimed  a  decisive  victory 
today  In  the  Panamanian  uprising. 

He  said  the  victory  had  been  achieved  with- 
out a  resort  to  excessive  force.  He  conceded 
however,  that  negotiations  with  students  who 
had  barricaded  themselves  in  the  National 
University  were  at  a  stalemate. 

Panama  has  had  6  days  of  street  rioting  and 
bloodshed.  The  demonstrations  led  by  stu- 
dents began  last  Monday. 

The  President  termed  the  demonstrations 
"a  direct  attack  to  overthrow  my  govern- 
ment." He  said  the  students  had  been  used 
"as  a  catalytic." 


"Without  knowing  It."  he  said,  "they  played 
Into  the  hands  of  those  attacking  me" 

Seftor  de  la  Ouardla  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  criticism  that  his  government  had 
been  soft. 

"I  must  confess  that  what  I  wanted  to 
demonstrate  as  tolerance  was  taken  by  the 
public  aj»  weakness,  which  had  something  to 
do  with  the  show  of  force  by  the  opposition 
during  'he  demonstrations."  he  declared. 

He  said  he  duubted  that  Communists  had 
been  Implicated  In  the  uprisincs  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  that  they  had  come  In  later.  He 
singled  out  two  student  leaders.  Bolivar 
Davarlos  and  And^<^8  E.  Cantlllo.  saying  the 
former  was  a  Communist  and  the  latter  a 
fellow    traveler. 

The  President  snid  a  committee  of  disin- 
terested citizens  had  presented  a  list  of  ptu- 
drnt  demands  la**!  night,  and  he  had  sgreed 
with  the  demands  as  a  basis  for  conferences 
with  student  leaders  this   morning. 

Instead  of  seeking  conferences,  he  charged, 
the  students  came  up  with  three  new  de- 
mands.  He  showed  corresp<indents  a  letter 
Irom  the  students  making  the  new  demands. 

They  called  for  the  release  of  all  persons 
Jailed  during  the  demonstrations,  the  end  of 
the  state  of  siege,  and  reestabllshment  of  the 
rights  of  labor  and  students. 

woui-D   not  frfe   ah. 

The  President  said  he  was  willing  to  release 
all  but  those  charged  with  crimes  of  violence. 
These  Include  persona  charged  with  sniping, 
he    said. 

He  added  that  he  would  agree  to  restoring 
the  rights  of  labor  and  students,  but  these 
had  to  be  clarified.  For  example,  he  said. 
two  bridges  were  burned  during  the  rioting 
and  .students'  rights  do  n<)t  cover  that. 

He  said  he  had  refused  early  demands  that 
Victor  N.  Jullao,  Minister  of  Education,  and 
three  top  offlcers  of  the  national  guard  be 
dismissed.  He  added  that  he  would  retain 
Col.  Bolivar  Vallarlno,  chief  of  the  national 
guard,  whom  history  will  give  a  prominent 
place. 

I  From  the  Panama  American  of  May  22, 
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Gunfire   Close   to   Canal   Zone — 7   Dead,   60 

Wounded  as  Students  Dety   Guard 

Panama  City  was  a  battleground  again 
today. 

There  were  7  killed  and  at  least  60  wounded 
by  early  afternoon. 

The  Government  has  suspended  civil 
rights. 

Firing  was  heaviest  around  Central  Avenue 
and  the  National  Institute,  command  post 
of  the  defiant  students. 

Whereas  In  Monday's  skirmishing  with  the 
students  the  national  guard  confined  their 
fire  chiefly  to  tear-gas  grenades,  today  rifles 
and  submachlnegun  fire  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  city. 

Canal  Zone  Policeman  Richard  D  Meehan. 
on  duty  at  the  head  of  J  Street,  was  In- 
jured when  a  bullet  coming  out  of  Panama 
ripped  across  his  back  about  the  waist  His 
condition  is  not  serious.  Another  Zone 
policeman  was  reportedly  hit  by  a  rock. 

Spent  bullets  were  found  In  the  play- 
ground of  Ancon  School.  The  school  was 
promptly  close  for  the  day.  Pupils  who  lived 
in  Panama  are  being  kept  at  the  school  till 
someone  comes  to  gel  them. 

Cristobal  High  School,  In  Panamanian  ter- 
ritory In  New  Cristobal,  did  not  open  today. 
Students   were   informed   of   this   previously. 

Today's  fighting  Is  In  part  a  sequel  to  the 
expiration  at  midnight  last  night  of  an  ulti- 
matum to  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia, 
Jr  .  from  the  students  demanding  that  he 
fire  Education  Minister  Victor  N.  Jullao. 
National  Guard  Commandant  Col.  Bolivar 
Vallarlno,  second  in  command  Lt.  Col. 
Saturnlno  Flores.  and  third  in  command  Ll. 
Col.  Tlmoteo  Melendez. 
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Lioi.g  before  the  shooting  started  Panama 
City  wa«  locked  up  tight  this  morning. 
Students  reamed  In  bands  through  an  early 
downpour  to  enforce  their  call  for  a  general 
strike. 

Other  bands  blocked  roads  comlrc  Into  the 
city,  and  in  sever ul  cases  gave  raotoruts  a 
rough  lime. 

Lomberoa  manned  the  ambulance  which 
ecreanicd  to  and  from  Santo  Tomas  Hos- 
pital Luc'o  Paz.  Jr.  15,  was  shot  in  the 
chest  while  standing  In  De  Lesseps  Plnzn. 
He  was  taken  immod'ately  to  Oorgas  Hos- 
pital, where  he  w.ls  pronounced  dead  on 
arrival. 

A  bcjuad  of  armed  motorcycle  policemen 
ruiiintd  the  city  this  moinlug  removing  Im- 
pro'i  Iscd  barricades  set  up  across  several 
streets.  The  poUremen  sporadically  fired 
fhota  into  the  air  as  they  moved  atx)Ut  the 
city  but  as  soon  as  they  moved  on.  the  stu- 
dents replaced  the  barricades 

One  hour  later  the  first  clash  between  stu- 
dent* and  tlte  national  guard  since  la^t 
Muaday.  when  the  police  were  called  off. 
occurred  around  9  a.  m.  today  when  students 
started  smashing  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
the  Cnja  d«  Ahorros   (savings  bank). 

Student  Miguel  A  Batista,  reportedly  a 
policeman^  aun.  was  critically  Injured  by  a 
bullet  In  the  abdomen  during  the  clash.  An- 
other student  was  hcM-pitnlmted  with  severe 
cuts  from  broken  glares  and  a  tlilrd  was  hit 
with  a  rifle  butt  wielded  by  a  policeman. 

Reports  from  Colon  this  morning  indicated 
that  studci-.ts  stoned  the  home  of  Gov.  Jose 
M.  Oonzile*  during  the  morning  hours  and 
roamed  the  city  forcing  business  places  to 
cloae. 

In  the  trouble  areas  of  Pannma  City,  armed 
national  guardsmen  restor^l  order  after 
brief  aktrmlshee  with  the  etudents. 

However,  they  ri  Trained  from  approaching 
the  area  of  the  National  Institute.  In  accord- 
ance with  Instructions  Issued  by  their  su- 
periors. 

Nevertheles".  the  National  Institute  area 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  battleground  bs 
snipers  took  potshots  at  the  students  both 
outside  of  the  school  bulldli^.g  and  In  the 
open   patio   Inside. 

Students  tJx.k  refuee  behind  automobiles 
to  escape  flying  bullets,  apparently  fired  by 
hlgh-p>owered  rifles  froin  some  distance  away. 

Several  of  the  students  in  and  around  the 
institute  were  Injured  by  snipers'  bullets. 

It  was  reported  late  last  night  that  anti- 
student  groups  armed  with  bUickJacks  and 
iron  bars  roamed  the  center  of  the  city  itch- 
ing to  cla.-h  with  the  students. 

Early  today  delegations  of  students  de- 
parted for  the  Interior  of  the  republic  to 
gather  support  for  a  general  student  strike 
In  support  of  their  demands  fo  Jullao's 
ouster. 

It  was  not  known  whether  the  strike  called 
for  midnight  tonight,  but  already  In  efifeci, 
will  also  be  aimed  at  Uie  removal  of  the 
three  p)ollce  commanders,  as  had  been  origi- 
nally demanded  by  the  students. 

In  a  communique  Issued  this  morning,  the 
students'  federation  accused  ptolltlclnnn  of 
offering  to  sell  them  arms.  T''ie  communique 
said  the  students  are  rejecting  all  efforts  to 
luject  politics  into  the  movement. 

As  a  result  of  the  arnw  oiler,  all  persons 
entering  the  National  Instltuie  building  were 
being  searched  for  concealed  weapons. 

At  least  1  Panama  City  n  -w^paper  and  1 
radio  station  wa«  clooed  down  this  morning 
following  the  suspension  of  civil  liberties. 

Newsman  Manuel  Maria  Valdes  Is  said  to 
have  been  arrested  by  the  police. 

Following  conference  with  student  leaders 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  President  suggested 
that  a  commission  be  formed  comprised  of 
6  studenUs  and  6  Panama  Ui.tversity  profes- 
sors to  consider  the  demand  In  the  field  of 
education  as  well  as  those  leeklng  removal 
or  resignation  of  public  offlclals.  "The  rector 
of  the  university  and  profosat  rs  were  present. 


Minister  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
Industry  Victor  Navas  transmitted  this  to 
the  Etudenis  at  the  National  Institute. 

The  proposal  waa  rejected.  It  was  under- 
stood the  students  insisted  on  the  removal 
of   the  national  guard  chiefs,  or  nothing. 

While  these  negotiations  were  underway, 
word  came  that  a  march  of  mothers,  girl 
tludeuts,  and  other  women  would  start  from 
the  university  f  jr  tlie  presldencia. 

This  group  gained  adherents  as  It  went 
along;  was  reported  to  nvimljer  about  1,000 
by  the  time  it  reached  Cathedral  Piaza.  At 
Banco  Naclonal  corner  on  Central  Avenue. 
male  students  formed  a  cordon  to  protect 
marchers. 

At  the  plaza  they  were  addrefsed  by  Cleto 
Manuel  S<.)usa,  a  long-identified  Communist 
who  Is  also  registered  as  a  student  at  the 
university.  (Souea  made  a  long  trip  to  Rus- 
sia a  few  years  ago  and  had  been  seen 
haranglng  students  groiips  on  Tuesday.) 

Sou&a  tuggebLed  the  men  stay  behind; 
heeding  lils  ad  ace.  the  women  went  on 
alone  after  singing  the  national  anthem. 

Six  women  formed  a  committee  who  went 
Inside  and  spoke  with  the  Pre^ldont.  They 
Included  Mrs.  Clara  Ijopez  de  Gon«ile«,  who 
said  in  addressing  the  Institute  crowd  later 
that  she  told  the  Chief  Executive:  "If  by 
midnight  the  coixunauders  are  not  down,  you 
win  go  down  with  ibcm." 

Others  on  the  committee  were  Lesbla  Espl- 
nosa,  Lldla  de  Gomez,  Minerva  de  Porte, 
Noeml   CaFtlllo.  and   Griselda   Elden. 

Mrs  Castillo,  who  also  spoke  at  the  Insti- 
tute, said  she  asked  the  President  to  come 
out  on  the  l  alcony  but  he  did  not  do  so. 
The  President  was  accompanied  at  the  con- 
ference only  by  a  Catliolic  Priest,  Father 
Gomez. 

A  presidential  spokesmnn  said  later  the 
Chief  Exf^cutlve  had  offered  to  discuss  any 
aspect  of  the  case  on  a  factual  basis  with 
representatives,  "but  they  seem  In  no  mood 
to  discuss  anything." 

Even  befc<re  dark  some  busdrlvers  had 
been  alerted  for  a  sympathy  strike.  Mem- 
bers of  tJie  Typographers  Union  met  and 
put  thcm.selves  on   an   alert  basis. 

At  the  Carcel  Modelo  (city  Jal!)  inmates 
set  up  a  din  of  shouting  shortly  before  mid- 
night. They  were  quieted  by  hosing  down 
and  by  tear  gas. 

A  number  of  bands  roamed  the  streets 
during  the  night. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of 
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Stijdknts  Harass  Government— Riots 

NEtrrRAiiZK  Panama  Gains 

(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Panama  City,  Panama — Panama's  Presi- 
dent de  la  Guardia  Is  fruEtrated  and  sad- 
dened by  anti-American  riots  of  students  he 
had  given  credit  for  being  more  mattire. 

If.  as  appears  likely.  Ernesto  de  la  Gviardia. 
Jr..  remains  In  the  presidential  chair  after 
the  ctirrent  period  of  rioting,  pillage,  killing, 
and  national  disturbance  is  ended,  it  will  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

This  reform -seeking  President  has  seen  all 
the  accumulated  good  of  his  17  months  in 
omre  dissipate  In  the  mist  of  stupidity, 
hate,  cupidity,  and  political  treachery  which 
has  engulfed  this  enpltnl  city  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Panama  since  Monday.  May  19. 

The  blgjrest  mistake  of  this  forward- 
looking  President  may  have  been  his  en- 
deavor to  give  recognition  as  adult  thlnkera 
to  an  undisciplined  mob  of  students  who 
took  advantage  of  his  good  Intentions  and 
trusting  nature. 

For  years  the  students'  traditional  Inter- 
ference In  politics  has  caused  enmity  be- 
tween them  and  the  national  guard.  Pana- 
ma's combination  army  and  police. 

BTtTOrNTS    WON    IN    1»4T 

In  1947  violent  student  coercion,  led  by 
adults,    forced    the    national    assembly    into 


unanimous  rejection  of  a  United  States  re- 
quest for  military  bases  In  Panama 

Sttidents  thought  themselves  Influential 
until  Col.  Jose  A.  Remon  became  President. 
He  told  them  to  keep  out  of  politics  or  he 
would  close  the  schools.  He  meaiit  It  and 
the  students  realized  It.  Tl:ey  withdrew 
from  political  activity. 

Under  President  de  la  Guardia.  the  stu- 
dents have  beccme  noisy  and  demanding 
again.  This  is  due  to  three  themes  whicb 
are  being  dinned  by  Interetted  parties  into 
every  Panamanian,  but  especially  the  student 
groups. 

These  are: 

1  Every  Panamanian  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect great  and  uiicndlng  benefits  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  which  Panama  is  a  self- 
asserted  "equal  partner." 

2.  If  Egypt  could  nationalize  the  Suee 
Canal,  Panama  should  aspire  for  nationali- 
zation of  the  Panama  Canal. 

3.  It  is  patriotic  and  proper  to  denounce 
United  States  treatment  of  Panama  during 
the  past  55  years. 

treaty  clear 

This  perverted  campaign  is  receiving  great 
support  from  certain  politicians  and  pub- 
lishers here.  And,  when  all  propaganda 
tunes  run  out.  there  is  the  domestic  equiv- 
alent of  "Which  came  first,  tlie  chicken  or 
the  egg?"  Locally,  the  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  or  Panama  has  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  Tlie  treaty  is 
plain  In  saying  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises the  sanie  sovereignty  as  if  it  were 
6o\ereign.  But  soapbox  orators  don't  quote 
tlie  treaty. 

When  the  students  recently  became  too 
vehement,  the  national  guard  took  action, 
but  the  President  stepped  in. 

Senor  de  la  Guardia  told  this  correEiwnd- 
ent  several  weeks  ago  that  he  thought  the 
guard  was  too  rough  with  the  students.  He 
also  said  that  the  general  public  distrust  of 
student  pwUticking  was  unfair. 

Tlie  President  said  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  these  students  and 
they  should  be  helped  and  guided  and  given 
a  voice  in  national  affairs  to  train  them  for 
the  future. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  sent  negotiators 
to  the  student  leaders,  propo.sing  that  he 
would  order  the  police  not  to  molest  the 
students  on  condition  that  the  student* 
would  be  sane  and  reasonable  in  their  atti- 
tude to  law  and  order. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  even 
proposed  special  student;'  courts  to  handle 
the  trial  oX  students  ratlier  than  trying 
tlieni  !n  regular  police  courts.  Carlos  Arel- 
lano Lennox,  president  of  the  University 
Students  Union,  confirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  an  airangcment  to  him 
but  said  he  had  neither  accepted  nor  de- 
clined it. 

PIQTJE  SPARKS  BIOTS 

It  is  believed  that  the  Presidential  order 
to  the  national  guard  to  give  a  free  hand 
to  the  students  and  not  to  restrain  nor 
manhandle  them  brought  abovit  much  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  followed.  And  Senor  de 
la  Gtiardia  still  has  refused  to  allow  arrests 
of  student  agitators  and  declsl\  e  though 
forceful  handling  of  student  attacks. 

Either  the  students  knew  of  the  Presi- 
dential orders  and  took  advaJitage  of  them 
and  gained  a  false  courage  which  led  to 
extremes. 

The  precise  spark  which  lit  the  Panama 
scene  In  such  a  bloody  light  was  probably 
Student   pique,    high-school    student    pique. 

Tlie  University  Students  Union  staged  a 
raid  into  the  Canal  Zone  early  in  May  and 
planted  some  50  Panama  fiags  in  various 
public  areas.  Led  by  conniving  politicos, 
the  public  gave  the  students  suph-^ppro- 
batlon  that  they  considered  tj«?mselves  na- 
tional heroes. 
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The  flac;  planters  paraded  to  the  Presiden- 
tial palace  and  made  certain  demands  on 
the  President  and  exacted  a  promise  of  Im- 
mediate action  from  him. 

PARADE  BROKEN  UP 

Tills  excited  a  rlvpl  student  group,  com- 
posed mainly  of  high-school  students,  but 
h?aded  by  a  man  nearly  40  years  old,  con- 
sidered a  r.idlcal  and  very  dangerous.  The 
second  student  group  paraded  to  the  Prcsl- 
dencla  but  the  President  had  gone  to  the 
country  on  an  official  visit,  and  w<i3  not  there 
to  receive  them. 

This  infuriated  the  students.  They  said 
they  would  return  the  following  Monday, 
May  19  The  President  sent  them  word  not 
to  parade  but  to  present  their  demands  in 
a  normal   way   throxigh   usual   channels. 

When  the  students  tried  to  parade,  they 
Tan  into  a  national  guard  contingent  armed 
■with  tear-gas  bombs.  The  students  pelted 
the  giwrd  with  rocks.  M.vny  on  both  sides 
were  hurt  and  one  student  was  unintention- 
ally killed  by  a  blow  on  the  che.st. 

Immediately  the  students  called  a  strike, 
demanded  the  ouster  of  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  national  guard  and  of  the 
minister  of  education  in  the  cabinet.  When 
the  President  did  not  accede  to  their  de- 
mand, they  cried  for  his  ouster. 

Since  then  there  have  been  days  of  rioting, 
store  windows  broken  throughout  the  shop- 
ping district,  pillaging,  sniping  by  many  in- 
dividuals, and  burning  of  automobiles  and 
the  usual  stupidities  perpetrated   by  mobs. 

There  have  been  about  9  deaths  and  some 
60  Injured,  according  to  olBclal  censored  re- 
ports. 

The  Government  Imposed  a  curfew  from 
10  at  night  to  5  In  the  morning  after  sus- 
pending civil  rights  for  up  to  30  days.  There 
Is  press  and  radio  censorship.  Only  admin- 
istration radio  stations  are  broadcasting. 
Por  a  few  days  there  was  no  public  trans- 
portation and  every  store  in  the  city  was 
closed. 

As  this  Is  written,  there  Is  a  continuing 
state  of  upset.  The  Government  and  na- 
tional guard  hold  contf-ol  of  the  citv.  but 
the  students  are  barricaded  on  their  univer- 
sity campus  clnmonng  for  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  country. 

Jl'MBLE    or   CAUSES 

The  cau.ses  of  all  this  form  »  jumble. 
It  appears  that  the  student  agitation  which 
started  It  all  was  precipitated  by  headstrong, 
misled,  arrogant  stvidents  trying  to  run  a 
national  government.  whlcli.  In  turn, 
thought  it  was  controlling  the  student  tem- 
pers through  negotiation. 

Aglt.Ttors  J\impcd  quickly  Into  the  breach 
In  the  wall  of  national  calm  made  by  the 
students.  There  m.<»y  have  been  a  handful 
Of  Communist  leaders,  but  the  majority  were 
not.  as  seen  bv  capable  observers. 

The  majority  were  paid  agitators,  hired 
snipers,  troublemakers,  hoodlum.s,  paid  by 
political  Interests  to  harra.ss,  at  the  least, 
and,  at  the  most,  overthrow  the  administra- 
tion of  President  de  la  Guardla. 

Sei'ior  de  la  Guardla  has  tried  to  Institute 
reforms;  he  has  endeavored  to  stop  the  two- 
handed  dipping  into  the  Government  troas- 
ury  which  has  been  traditional  here.  Even 
metre,  he  has  attempted  to  break  up  the 
vested  interests  and  special  privileges  of  a 
lew  family  hierarchies,  long  established. 

ARIAS    HAND    SEEN 

The  ctirrent  fracas  has  brought  to  the  fore 
the  name  of  Dr.  H.^imodlo  Arias  M..  brilliant 
lawyer,  ex-President,  financial  tycoon  and 
ptibllcher,  and  probably  Panama's  most 
adroit  behind-the-scenes  politician  and 
power  manipulator,  according  to  reliable 
sources. 

According  to  Intimates,  President  de  la 
Gur.rdia  considers  Dr.  Arias  responsible  for 
much  of  the  agitation  presently  upsetting 
tills  country. 


A  city  Improvement  plan  proposed  by 
President  de  la  Guardla  would  run  a  high- 
way directly  through  an  unauthorized  giant 
shrimp  plant  in  which  the  Harmodlo  Arias 
Interests  are  controlling.  The  disruption  and 
cost  to  the  shrimp  organization,  if  the  high- 
way is  built,  is  so  great  that  some  report 
that  the  President  thinks  the  shrimp  co- 
operative would  not  stop  short  of  revolution 
to  block  his  proposed  highway. 

There  is  not  seen  the  slightest  likelihood 
of  t.'ie  President  dismissing  the  three  na- 
tional guard  commanders.  They  have  stood 
by  him.  and  he  stancl.s  by  them. 

Bec'iuse  of  the  prevalent  public  dlstrtist 
of  the  guard  and  the  general  belief  that 
Panama  is  actually  a  "police  state."  this 
going  along  with  the  guard  Is  the  only  reallv 
vulnerable  point  in  1  he  President's  armor  of 
reform.  Some  observers  consider  that  the 
President  recogiilzes  the  present  privileged 
invincibility  of  the  national  gviard  and  Is 
building  up  his  strength  to  an  eventual  chal- 
lenge of  their  visurpatlon  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation. 


A    STATE    BANKER    WRITES    ABOUT 
THE  BIG  BANKERS'  BONUS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  (Mr.  PatmanJ  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  State 
banker  in  Minnr.sula  has  written  me 
concernin;,'  the  Financial  Institutions 
bill,  S.  1451.  He  tells  me  that  his  State 
bankers  association  is  urging  him  to 
write  me;  but  th(?  urging  and  advice 
which  he  gives  me  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  his  a.ssociation  is  urgiiT;  him 
to  do.  The  State  bankers  association, 
which  Is  in  turn  being  urged  by  the 
American  Bunkers  Association,  is  fol- 
lowing a  strate^v  by  which  it  is  hcp"d 
that  this  bill  will  be  blasted  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, onto  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
passed  in  this  Congress.  This  bill  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, dominated  by  big  bankers  and 
the  United  State.s  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, dominated  by  big  business  in- 
cluding big  bankcr.s. 

If  Congress  were  to  farm  out  to  the 
bankers  the  privilege  of  collectin'-,'  the 
taxes  for  the  Podcral  Government  on 
the  halves  such  privilege  would  not  be 
worth  as  much  to  the  bankers  as  tlie 
pas.snge  cf  S.  1451,  a  so-called  recodi- 
fication bill. 

The  bankers'  bill  is  in  no  shape  to  be 
reported  to  the  House.  In  the  firtt  place, 
the  committee  as  yet  has  no  assurance 
that  it  has  discovered  all  of  the  changes 
in  law  wliich  this  bill  contains.  We  have 
discovered  117  changes  in  the  banking 
laws,  and  we  know  that  there  is  one 
other  title  of  the  bill  which  we  have 
not  considered  at  all  and  that  it  repeals 
at  least  200  statutes.  As  to  those 
changes  in  law  which  we  have  dis- 
covered, we  have  by  no  means  learned 
what  the  meaning  of  each  o*  these 
changes  is.  And  the  committee  has  not 
as  yet  agreed  on  amendments  which 
would  remove  or  soften  the  elfects  of 
many  of  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  we  know  are  especially  bad. 

In  spite  of  this,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
bankers'  lobby  beiuin  a  drive  to  bull- 
doze this  bill  oui.  of  the  committee. 
The  obstacle  in  tlieir  way.  they  think, 


is  a  small  handful  of  Democrats  on  the 
Banking  Committee  who  have  been  in- 
sisting that  the  commilLec  find  out  what 
is  in  this  bill  before  reporting  it  to 
the  House.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  these 
few,  and  the  bankers'  association  has 
been  burning  crosses  in  front  of  my 
door  for  the  past  several  weeks. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  a  letter  from 
a  banker  who  says  he  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  I  have  received 
many  such  letters  f.om  bankers  who 
realize  I  am  a  friend  of  thr*  commercial 
banking  system  operated  by  independ- 
ent, locally  owned  and  controlled  banks 
serving  their  local  communities;  that  I 
am  against  centralization  of  our  bank- 
ing resources  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
few.     This  one  is  typical. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  letters 
which  I  have  put  into  the  record  from 
individual  bankers,  I  am  withholding 
the  name  and  other  information  which 
would  identify  this  banker.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  deleted  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  this  letter  because  they  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  personal  refer- 
ences to  me.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mat  27.  1958. 

Hun.  Wright  Patman. 

Congre.ssmart  from  Teian,  Ilou.ie  Office 
Building,   Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Patman:  Our  State  association 
is  urging  that  we  write  and  ask  you  to  favor 
getting  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  out 
of  committee.  Well.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  not  in  sympathy  wllii  the  views  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  on  this 
bill  and  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  kill  the  bill  unless  several  amend- 
ments can  be  made  to  stick. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  amendments  as 
proposed  by  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  The  advocates  of  the  bill, 
however,  boast  that  they  will  be  able  to  clear 
it  of  all  such  amendments  If  they  can  get 
it  out  on  the  floor  and  then  lu  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  •     . 

Yours  very  truly. 


President. 

NO  OCrENOFR  OF  S     143  1   IN   HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

It  is  noticeable  that  S.  1451  does  not 
have  a  defender  in  this  great  body.  The 
bill  has  been  attacked  by  a  numlx^r  of 
members,  but  not  one  member — Demo- 
crat or  Republican — has  attempted  to 
defend  the  bill.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult for  a  Member  to  defend  a  bill  that 
would  repeal  our  Federal  and  State  usury 
laws  as  they  apply  to  national  banks 
and  as  proposed  in  the  difTicult-to-detect 
provisions  of  S  1451 ;  or  to  defend  many 
other  destructive-to-the-public-intere.<:t 
amendments  that  are  undisclosed  in  this 
.so-called  recodification  bill.  The  bill  is 
full  of  baoby  traps  and  loopholes. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers 1  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  that  special 
order  be  vacated  and  that  the  gentle- 
woman   from    Massachusetts   may    ad- 
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dress  the  House  tomorrow  after  other 
special  orders  for  10  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gent  eman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opi)ortunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  As- 
sembly Joint  Re.solution  :  2,  recently 
adopted  by  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  particularly  relevant  at  this 
time,  in  light  of  the  Federal  scholarship 
bill  which  the  Subcommittees  on  Special 
Education  and  on  General  Education  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee have  jointly  reported  favorably. 

Among  Its  worthy  aims,  tile  X  of  the 
bill  authorized  by  ConBres.'man  Elliot 
proposes  to  aid  vocational  schools.  The 
necessity  for  this  provision  is  imply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  resolution,  which  fol- 
lows : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  12 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  v  xiatlonal 
education 

Whereas  the  spectacular  ach  evements  of 
Russian  scientists,  engineers,  anci  technicians 
demand  the  urgent  developni'-nt  of  more 
technical  manpower  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense  program;    and 

Whereas  an  emergeni^y  nee-l  exists  for 
technicians  and  skilled  workers  to  build. 
Install,  maintain,  service,  and  repair  the 
equipment  of  today  and  the  automations 
of  tomorrow;   and 

Whereas  a  southern  California  research 
council  report  shows  that  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area  the  manpower  needs  :or  craftsmen 
and  foremen  will  Increase  aboir,  166  percent 
by  I960  and  for  operatives  and  kindred  work- 
ers the  Increase  will  be  about  139  percent; 
and 

Wliereaa  meeting  these  needf  have  been  a 

paramount  tafk  of  vocntlonal-t  jchnlcal  pro- 
grams In  local  high  schools  and  technical  dl- 
vlKlons  of  the  Junior  colleges;    ind 

Whereas  the  need  Is  strlkln::ly  shown  by 
the  enrollment  of  over  ll.OOf  students  at 
Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Jjnlor  College 
which  is  an  Increase  of  15  pen  ent  over  last 
year;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  pr  igrams  at  the 
school  are  on  three  shifts  a  ciay,  there  are 
2,500  applicants  on  the  waiting  lists:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  A^.tembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {faint  y).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  (California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  I'resldcnt  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sates  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  further  area  voca- 
tional education  as  contained  In  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;    and  be  It  furthfr 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cl'^rk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repref«ntatlves,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Repreeentatlve  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  years  the  world  has 
watched  the  destruction  of  many  bar- 
riers— barriers  of  distance,  of  class,  of 
communication.  Many  of  these  barriers 
have  been  broken  down  through  the  ef- 
forts of  American  scientists,  statesmen, 
and  writers.  With  the  initial  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  another 
restricting  barrier  was  lowered.  The 
President's  proposed  5-year  extension 
of  this  act  is  a  necessary  move  in  keep- 
ing the  barrier  lowered.  This  will  aid 
economic  development  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  by  stimulating  trade 
and  capital  investment. 

In  light  of  these  feelings  about  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  summary  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Commerce  Department 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  international 
trade  on  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  fur- 
ther to  insert  certain  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  constituents  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Oregon, 
urging  my  support  for  the  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  May 
I  add  I  have  been  pleased  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject  have  strongly  favored 
this  necessary  extension  which  would 
liberalize  our  trade  policy^  with  other 
nations. 

The  summary  and  letters  follow: 

StTMMART 

The  evidence  shows  that  foreign  trade 
contributes  very  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  They 
prosper  as  trade  expands  and  are  hurt  as 
trade  contracts. 

They  participate  In  the  benefits  of  United 
States  exjxjrts  to  foreign  countries.  Ap- 
proximately 98.000  Oregon  employees — about 
72  percent  of  all  persona  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing In  the  State  and  over  16  percent 
of  all  persons  employed  in  the  State — are  In 
firms  falling  In  three  major  manufacturing 
classifications:  lumber  and  wood  products, 
food  and  kindred  products,  and  machinery 
(except  electrical).  Oregon's  proportionate 
share  In  United  States  exports  of  these  three 
industry  groups  amounted  to  approximately 
$34  mUlion  In  1056. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Oregon 
establishments  In  each  of  these  Industry 
groups  sell  directly  In  foreign  trade;  many  of 
their  products  are  known  and  prized  abroad 
so  that  the  value  to  them  of  export  markets 
Is  direct  and  great.  Many  others  produce 
commodities  which  are  on  a  national  export 
basis  and.  therefore,  they  participate  indi- 
rectly In  International  trade. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  share  In  exports 
In  factories  not  Included  In  the  three  manu- 
facturing classifications  having  a  $34-mllllon 
share.  They  are  manufacturers  of  paper 
products.  transp>ortatlon  equipment,  textile- 
mill  products,  and  primary  metal  Indus- 
tries— many  of  whom  also  have  direct  export 
interests. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, approximately  110.000  persons  in  Ore- 
gon work  on  farms,  and  their  need  for  sup- 
porting services  creates  employment  for 
thousands  more.  Each  of  these  persons  Is 
concerned  directly  with  our  annual  exports 
of  some  $4  billion  worth  of  American  farm 
products  each  year.  Their  proportionate 
share  of  these  exports  In  the  1956-67  market- 
ing this  year  was  approximately  $46.5  mil- 
lion, of  which  $28.4  million  was  attributable 
to  wheat. 

About  275.000  persons  In  Orepon  are  In 
such  industries  as  construction,  public  utili- 
ties, trade,  banking,  real  estate,  insurance, 
and  public  administration.  Their  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  exports  derives  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  they  sell  their  products 
or  services  to  the  firms  producing  the  mov- 
able goods  that  enter  International  trade. 
In  addition,  they  derive  an  extra  benefit  to 
the  extent  that  they  handle  international 
economic  transactions  w-hich  pass  throus;h 
the  State;  telephone  traffic,  railway  traffic, 
port  facilities,  financing,  and  the  like. 

The  people  of  Oregon  also  benefit  substan- 
tially from  United  States  Imports.  The  Im- 
portance of  Imported  commodities  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State  is  great. 

Imported  flavorings,  extracts,  and  other 
food  products,  Imported  minerals  and  other 
raw  materials,  and  Imported  commodities  of 
a  finished  and  semifinished  nature,  enable 
Oregon  manufacturers  to  produce  better 
products  at  a  lower  cost  and  Oregon  resi- 
dents to  enjoy  better  living  than  might  oth- 
erwise be  obtained.  While  some  segments 
of  Oregon's  industry  may  consider  them- 
selves affected  adversely  by  import  competi- 
tion, the  net  effect  of  lmp>orts  on  Oregon's 
economy  Is  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  13,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Madam  :  There  must  be  no  Increase  la 
tariff  rates. 

To  Increase  tariff  would  prevent  our  friends 
from  paying  their  debts,  and  from  trading 
with  us.  Thus  they  would  be  forced  to  seek 
help  from  the  Soviet  bloc  In  order  to  survive. 
The  so-called  "protection"  that  would 
benefit  certain  sections  In  Industry  and  la- 
bor would  be  only  temporary.  High  tariff 
was  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  major  de- 
pression on  1929.  Even  a  small  Increase  In 
tariff  now  would  mean  the  death  of  the  Free 
World. 

Tariff  rates  must  not  be  Increased. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Gkraldyn   W.   Dana. 
Edwin  M.  Dana. 


Eugene,  Oreg.,  April  27, 1958. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Representative  from  Oregon, 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  We  follow  your  record  in 
Congress  and  nearly  always  approve  your  po- 
sition as  to  legislation  being  considered.  We 
think  you  might  appreciate  our  thinking  as 
to  some  very  Important  matters  now  pend- 
ing. 

Although  we  are  Independents — though 
usually  voting  Democratic  In  the  main — we 
strongly  favor  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Pact  as  urged  by  the  administration, 
and  think  a  long-term  extension  would  make 
for  stability  of  International  trade,  hence 
our  own  prosperity  and  security.  Since  we 
have  become  such  a  heavily  exporting  na- 
tion, and  full  employment  so  dependent  upon 
International  trade,  we  surely  would  be  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake  to  raise  our  tariff  bar- 
riers for  the  sake  of  the  minor  segments  of 
our  economy  clamoring  for  preferential  treat- 
ment.    Let's   encourage   the   widest   possible 
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trade  area,  even  as  our  own  national  well- 
being  has  risen  largely  because  of  no  Inter- 
state trade  barriers.  And  It  encourages  inter- 
national friendship,  doesn't  it? 

Along  the  same  line,  we  believe  In 
strengthei  Ing  NATO,  the  U.  N.  and  all  other 
steps  lending  to  modify  rigid  ••nsitional  sov- 
ereignty". We  need  the  friendly  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  one  world  spirit  striven  for 
by  practical  Christianity.  Let's  work  fur  a 
practical  and  honest  '■mutual  security." 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Allen  T   Osborne. 

Jessie  M   Osborne. 


Portland.  Oreg  .  April  28,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Mr.s    Edith  Grlen, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Since  it  is  so  urgent 
that  H.  R.  10368.  the  bill  on  reciprocal  trade. 
be  passed.  1  am  writing  to  let  you  Icnow  that 
you  have  our  supp>ort  when  voting  In  its 
favor. 

Our  economy  would  have  been  In  a  more 
precarious  position  had  It  not  ix-en  for  our 
foreign  trade.  I  quote  from  tl-ie  Niitlonal 
Voter  of  the  league  of  Women  Voters.  "1937, 
sales  to  foreign  countries  were  nearly  42  per- 
cent of  total  sales.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1957.  'when  a  rapid  business  decline  had  set 
In.  foreign  business  exceeded  50  percent  of 
the  total.  Whercae  domestic  United  Slates 
sales  fell  13  percent  for  lBj7  as  a  whole,  for- 
eign business  increased  tl  percent  '  " 

Thank  you  for  yuur  uucailon  to  this  im- 
portant bill. 

aincerely, 

Pkahl  atVURTK. 

THK  LKAOUX  or  W'>MltN 

VUTMS  OJ  OitrooM, 
Kugenn,  Orvg.,  Fcliruary  17,  i8H, 
Hon  Rnmt  (iKfrN, 

llini'ii'  Ofjii't  ItnUding, 

WuHhliiijton,  D  C 

Drsn  Mhn  OtiErN  Kimwlntf  thivt  you  \um- 
■ens  (in  overall  plduio  of  wurld  trad",  ws 
lire  N!iiirli>K  with  you  <Jiir  coiiruin  Dint  the 
rroMldeni's  rcqui-ait  f<jr  ufToilivo  trade  legist 
lalloii  be  tnel  To  some,  the  uri^ency  ut 
nillltiiry  power  und  ijiuro  concjuniit  ovttr- 
shndow  a  Round  trade  policy.  The  chiiUenge, 
Jiowever,  is  equally  great  In  the  economic 
sphere  if  we  are  to  assUt  In  the  development 
of  independent  and  friendly  countries.  Even 
more  80.  the  necessary  expansion  of  our 
economy  will  dejiend  on  s'uh  lPsl»l'>-lon. 

May  we  iisk  you  to  give  us  a  statement 
exprehslng  your  support  of  the  rcnewnl  of 
the  Trade  Agroeni^nts  Art  which  expires  on 
June  30.  1958?  We  also  arc  concerned  that 
the  United  States  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  the  organization  for  trade  co- 
operation. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  Lengue  of 
■Women  Voters  Is  engiised  in  solicUlng  such 
Btatemenls  from  enlightened  community 
leaders  as  part  cf  our  compalgn. 

Thank   you  so  much. 

Ch.\rlotte  LevT 
Mrs.  Alexander   Levy. 
State    Chairman,  International   Re- 
lations. 

CONCREGATICNAL    CONFERENCE 

OF  Oregok. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  April  7.  1958. 
Mrs.   Edith  Green, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DF^R    Mrs.    Green:   Let   me   write   you   re- 
garding   several    matters    In    which    I    have 
particular  Interest: 

1.  Reciprocal  trade:  I  hope  very  much  you 
will  support  the  President  in  voting  for  con- 
tinuation of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
It  is  essential  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  the  trade  channels  remain  open.     I  can 


think  of  no  quicker  way.  for  Instance,  to 
drive  Japan  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nlst.s  than  to  cut  down  on  our  trade  with 
that  country.  The  same  applies  to  tariffs. 
It  Is  true  that  some  groups  In  our  coun- 
try may  be  hurt  by  the  absence  of  tariffs 
but  all  of  our  country  will  be  more  greatly 
injured  II  Japan  moves  Intt)  the  Communist 
camp. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A    Da  vies. 


Collins  Pine  Co.. 
Por/Ia»id.  Greg..  April  16.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Grsen, 
House  of  ricprcs''ntatii-e.i. 

Wo'ihington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  I  am  writing  you  with 
respect  to  the  national  trade  policy  and  the 
current  controversy  in  Congress  over  liberal- 
izing of  trade  barriers. 

I  think  that  our  country  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  point  where  we  can  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  resources  and  products  that 
other  nations  have  to  offer,  at  a  general  over- 
all benefit  to  our  pr>p\ilath)n  as  a  whole.  It 
undoubtedly  will  make  It  dlfflcult.  for  this 
Industry,  or  that,  but  our  American  economy 
has  certainly  demonstrated  In  ihe  past  that 
it  Is  BUincit'tilly  flexible  to  atljust  rather 
rapiilly  to  silualloi^  of  this  kind  that  may 
arLse. 

I  am  sorry  Ui  note  from  time  to  time  that 
many  bu'^lrei"men  are  wliolehenrtedly  In 
favor  of  lowering  tariff  b.irrlers  s\n  long  ns 
they  are  not  lowered  lii  tijelr  pnrtlrulsr  In- 
dustry. As  a  himberinan,  I  think  I  am 
hnnefit  In  snyliig  that  I  would  bt  perfectly 
wllliiig  U)  K0«  wlinl  Uiniied  bnrrlrri  th«r« 
iirr.  Ill  our  liidiutry.  eiillrsly  eliniinnied.  It 
would  make  lu  Mcral<'li  n  uulr  Imrdcr.  but 
It  Would  nl-(i  ni.ike  nvallablr  liiipoi vniit  re* 
sourrps  from  other  coutitrlrs  to  our  p<"ip|i» 
nf  nll;r||tly  lowsr  prices  to  sny  noiliintt  of 
the  ttiofp  rnnidly  reUtluiis  It  would  crsal* 
With  othiT  nwtloiis. 

Any  lessttiilnkc  of  trnds  bnrrleri  ciui  do 
iiotliUiK  l^ul  MtreiiKiliun  the  Wett  In  Us  In- 
tense ctirnpctlilon  with  the  CumrnuiiUt  bloc. 
I  fervently  hope  that  you  will  fuvur  eMliig 
of  trade  barriers. 

Ilespecifully  yours, 

Trusu"   W    Collins, 

Premdent. 

The  Leaoub  or  Women  Vorrns 

or  CORVALLId. 

f  oriallii,  Oreg  ,  April  1,  1058 
Th"?  Honorable  Ldith  Ori  en. 

United  States  Houxe  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Mrs  Grlen:  Members  of  the  Corval- 
Us  League  of  Women  Voters  are  anxious  for 
your  support  on  renewal  of  the  Trnde  Agree- 
ments Act  which  expires  In  June. 

League  members  have  conducted  a  spe- 
cial study  program  on  this  Issue  through  re- 
search sessions,  unit  meetings,  a  public 
forum,  and  items  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Members  urge  siipport  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  renewal  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

1.  Extension  of  the  act  for  5  or  more  years. 

2.  Rttontlon  in  the  executive  branch  of 
final  decisions  on  escape-clause  HndinKs. 

3.  A  narrowing  rather  than  a  broadening 
of  the  escape  clause. 

4.  Support  of  GATT  and  the  OTC. 

The  United  States  exported  $20  billion  in 
1957  while  imports  were  apprnxlmately  $12 
billion.  We  must  Import  gooas  for  some  of 
our  major  food  products,  and  many  indus- 
trial goods  require  raw  materials  from  other 
countries. 

On  the  export  side,  foreign  markets  are 
necessiiry  to  the  output  of  nearly  20  million 
acres  of  farmland.  Industrial  exports  run  as 
high  as   one-third  to  one-fifth  civilian  air- 


craft,   railroad    cars,    and    construction    and 
mining  equipment  Industries. 

Realizing  that  4I2  million  workers,  or  7 
percent  of  our  labor  force,  owe  their  Jobs  di- 
rectly to  foreign  trade,  we  can  see  how  vital 
trading  is  to  the  United  States  economy. 

Support  for  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Is  vital  for  all  nations  of  the  Free 
World  rne  danger  now  is  not  only  in  outer 
space  but  also  in  the  growing  ajid  shifting 
economies  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
must  be  ready  with  plans  of  action  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  favorable  climate  for  Free 
World  trade 

Sincerely  your^. 

Martha  I   WoLfx 
Mrs.  John  W.  Wolfe, 

President. 


Commission  or  Public  Docks. 

Portland.  Oreg  ,  March  5,  1958. 
The  Honorable  a)iTii  GarrN, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mas  Green  On  Miu-ch  4  this  body 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  a  5-year  re- 
newal of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
Is  due  to  expire  on  June  30.  1958.  An  ap- 
propriate number  of  copies  of  this  res'ilu- 
tlon  have  been  forwarrie<t  to  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comnilttee 
with  the  request  that  our  position  be  consid- 
ered by  his  Committee  and  further  that  our 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  (H   n    101(J8> 

For  your  information,  we  are  enclnslnit  ft 
ropy  of  the  subject  resolution  and  sincerely 
ho|>e  you  will  feci  Justified  in  supp<jrting  a 
rcnrwiil  of  tlir  Ueriprocnl  Trade  Agri  ement* 
liroKtam  when  ths  matter  comes  up  on  the 
floor  I(<r  discussion, 

Mliicercl)  youri, 

n  r  Watti, 

Ainifta^it  Ornrral  Manager, 

IlRSOLl/liOM    AuOmiU    HV    THE    COMMISafON    Of 

I'LfULii-  Di't  K«t  or  Tiir  City   or  I'ustlamii, 

Okku  ,  utt  Mak<  ti  4,  luati 

Whereas  the  ro<  Iprocul  trade  agreements 
prognim,  orlnlnaHy  enacted  into  law  in  1U34, 
will  expire  un  June  :iU,  lUOil:  and 

Whercim  the  prii^Lun  Initiated  by  this  law 
has  in  ihe  punt  2!)  yi*nrs,  ihrough  reciprcx*!!! 
tariff  redurtioMr  greatly  expanded  the  ex* 
chan'tc  of  gut  ds  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and 

Whereas  this  expansion  of  world  trade  has 
conirtbuied  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  nations  of  the  world;  and 

WhcrciiH  l.'v  Mreiigthenlng  the  economy  of 
the  United  Hiates  and  those  friendly  nations 
trading  wlili  the  United  Slates  International 
commerce  has  been  vital  to  our  nallonul  se- 
curity and  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  under  this  law  United  States  for- 
eign commerce  hag  grown  to  over  $30  billion 
annually  and  provided  employment  for  over 
6  million  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  volume  of  Import  and  export 
cargo  through  the  p<jrt  of  Portland  has  grown 
to  approximately  4  million  tons  annually; 
and 

Whereas  the  cltlzsjns  of  Portland,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  foreign  commerce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  have  invested  over 
$30  million  in  marine  terminal  facilities  to 
eflTlclently  handle  waterborne  commerce;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
of  the  city  of  Portland.  Oreg..  Is  a  municipal 
corporation  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  the  development  of  trade  through  the 
port  of  Portland:   be  It.  therefore 

Re.<tolved.  That  the  Commission  of  Public 
D'lcks  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Oreg..  hereby 
requests  Congress  to  authorize  a  5-year  re- 
newal of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  beyond  June  30.  1958,  as  proposed 
in  H.  R.  10368,  thus  continuing  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  make  suitable  adjust- 
ments in  rates  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  further  expansion  of  world  trade. 
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Medford.  Orec  .  May  26,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Mrs  EnrrH  Orei  n. 

Old  Office  Building,  Washiigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mas.  Grexn:  I  urge  ycu  to  put  your 
heart  and  mind  behind  passing  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreement  legi8latio;i.  Freer  trade 
benefits  consumers  at  home.  1  nd  consumers 
abroad;  the  competit  on  malces  businesses 
more  efficient  by  weeding  out  the  starkly 
selfif  h  and  rigid-minded  biu  inessman  and 
producer. 

I  agree  with  Acheson  that  in  order  to  buy 
from  us  foreign  countries  must  first  sell  us 
something  in  order  to  e^rm  collars.  Those 
dollars  then  purchase  our  sup-jrior  products. 
In  fact,  if  we  buy  more,  they  ouy  njore.  and 
their  needs  are  almost  endl 'ss  when  first 
becoming  Industrialized  and  -.vhen  their  as- 
pirations for  a  full  life  have  been  aroused. 
Their  aspirations  will  not  be  denied;  they 
will  turn  to  the  Sterling  b;oc  or  Russia. 
Then  we  will  be  left  holding  our  great  bag 
of  dollars,  our  reserves,  having  forgotten  h(jw 
a  creditor  nation  acts.  Reclpracal  trade  and 
a  great  switch  from  military  lad  to  develop- 
ment loans  through  U.  N.  agei.cies  to  all  un- 
derdeveloped countries  In  the  long  run  must 
help  peace  and  prosperity  for  all.  We  can't 
go  back  to  j)rotectlonlsm.  It  b  rumored  here 
that  Democrats  are  turning  to  protection- 
ism. How  can  the  fearful  of  heart  be  helped 
to  sec  the  social  needs  and  chuUengcs  ol  this 
period'' 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Marie  M  Boswoith. 


NEED  FOR  PRESIDENT1AT>  ACTION 
NOW  TO  PREVLNT  AIR  COLLI- 
SIONS 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mi  Sprnkcr.  I 
HRk  unanlmouN  conacnt  t  >  i>xlpnd  my 
remntkw  nt  thin  point  in  ili«  RKrono. 

The  srEAKIH  Is  thrrc  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tiCLtlemiiii  from 
MaittachUMtlA? 

Tliere  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr  Ppeftker,  the 
public  li  alarmed  and  lingered  about  the 
frequent  and  needloM  lost  of  life  and 
property  occa«loned  by  Kir  collisions. 
Everyone  who  ha»  even  been  remotely 
Interested  In  this  matter  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  approat  hinR  the  dis- 
aster state  at  an  alarming  speed. 

Study  after  study  has  b<en  made  and 
layers  of  coordinating  devices  have  been 
set  up  in  an  effort  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. However,  efforts  to  date  have  been 
Ineffective  as  recent  event?  show.  It  Is 
another  case  of  too  little,  loo  late. 

On  January  24,  1956.  almost  2'i  years 
ago — Congressional  Record,  volume  102. 
part  1.  page  1195—1  addres.sed  the  House 
after  a  near  collision  of  two  giant  air- 
planes over  the  city  of  Cleveland  airport. 
I  stated  in  part: 

It  is  becoming  well  known  that  our  con- 
trol and  protective  system  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  accelerated  development  of  the  air 
industry  which  has  become  enormous  and 
will  become  increasingly  dangerous  with  the 
full  advent  of  Jet  machines.  Split  seconds 
may  mean  the  saving  or  (<nufnng  out  of 
hundreds  of  lives.  It  is  said  that  several 
collisions  per  day  are  narrowly  averted  at 
our  busy  and  overcrowded  airports. 

I  also  mentioned  that  experts  in  the 
field  had  indicated  that  the  giant  and 
multi-blllion-doUar  SAGE  detection  sys- 
tem had  the  capacity  to  serve  both  the 
military  and  civilian  air  traflQc. 


One  year  later,  on  February  14,  1957, 
I  again  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  preventable  air  tragedies  had  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  despite  the 
fact  that  numerous  study  groups  and 
individuals  had  forecast  them. 

I  understand  from  the  recent  com- 
ments of  the  Secntary  of  Commerce 
that  a  civilian  air  traffic  setup  may  be 
installed  during  the  next  few  years  also 
at  a  multi-billion-dollar  cost.  Are  both 
needed  or  are  we  ducking  a  tough  prob- 
lem? 

Obviously  there  must  be  unified  con- 
trol if  both  civilian  and  militai-y  planes 
are  flying  in  the  same  areas  at  the  same 
time.  A  knotty  problem  involved  is — 
should  all  air  traffic  be  under  civilian  or 
military  control?  While  that  question  is 
being  settled  by  the  Congress  through 
appropriate  lecislation  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  must  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. He  is  the  Chief  Executive  and  has 
authority  over  all  military  and  civilian 
aviation  agencies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  actions  taken  since 
the  latest  air  tragedy  at  Brunswick, 
Md.,  are  adequate  to  prevent  future 
disastcr.s. 

I  urge  that  the  Pre.sident  not  be  hes- 
itant in  exerting  his  authority  over 
military  aviation  particularly  until  the 
mont  modern  safety  devices  can  be  de- 
veloped and  Installed  for  the  protection 
of  all  who  use  our  airways. 


COMMIT!  EE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conNcnt  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  durlnit  general 
debate  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKKS,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pernos-Isern. 

Mr.  Hemphill  and  to  Include  related 
matter. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  In  three  Instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bentley  and  include  related  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  related 
matter. 

Mr.  BuRDicK. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  related  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska. 


Mr.  Taber,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  and  include 
figures  and  tables  in  tabular  form. 

Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Arends  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Canfield)  . 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 

of  Mr.  McCORMACK)  . 

Mr.  Anfuso  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Patman.  tomorrow  and  Wednesday 
following  the  legislative  program  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  6908  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  progrram  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  hospitalization  of  certain  vet- 
erans, to  restore  ellgllJlllty  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  restdluK 
in  the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purpuMS. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  •lunn- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
followlnu  titles; 

H  lis  An  act  fur  th*  rellaf  of  the  Oenersl 
BoK  Co  ;  and 

H  3080  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUxntjeth 
Biro. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, June  10,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUITVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1997.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  propoted 
supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $8  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
»16,300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  and 
$563,726,352  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  va- 
rious agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
$208,626  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H  Doc. 
No.  394):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1998.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  in  the  amount  of  $1,730,653,000  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  (H.  Doc.  No.  395) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1999.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  in  the  amount  of  $25  million 
for  the  Small   Business   Administration    (H. 
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Doc.  No.  306);   to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2000  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany nnd  Cnnnl  Zone  Government  for  the 
flrcal  year  ended  June  30.  1957,  pursuant  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U  S.  C.  841  ) .  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1021  (31  U.  a.  C.  63  1 ,  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U  S  C.  67)  (H.- 
Doc  No  3971,  t(j  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 

2001  A  ic-tlpr  from  the  AsRlatant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ( Materiiil ) .  relative  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
Uoiuito  Vr  HJ  to  the  p<illco  dcparlinent. 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  for  lue  aa  n  tecurtty  patrol 
boat;    to  the  Crjuimlttre  on   Armed   S-rvlrpi. 

ar»oa  A  Irtlpr  from  the  Artlnt;  Airhlvlst 
of  the  United  Htnten,  trniiKtnIt  tliig  n  repnrt 
Oil  ll«t^  or  crhetliili's  ooverlim  re<'rr(h  pin- 
pnwpd  for  cll^|ir»iil  hy  ffftnlii  tlnveriitjieiit, 
nneticjM,  pKfdUfliH  III  th»'  «ft  «|t|ir(iVMl  ,/(ily 
«,  lfl4»  (fltt  Rliit  494 1  i  lu  t.lie  f;.f(titftli  le*  iKi 
lf"U*«*    Allltt|llU*|-M(|tMI 

1«W>»    A  ifUff  h"tii  ())•  W-f•^••l'«^v  ,,f  «t(i<«, 

f'MiilUtI     A  fflll  Ui  ^H»'"'ifHM^  Nfol  Hi(lM"fM*< 

Inf  ithH>\f¥  Will*  Ui>*'niHit>ih>ii  Mfi^KiM^MMf'iiti  , 
Ui  ihtt  tJuHtttnUfn  "n  ><M*i  nihi-f  n^t^^  (.>>vi| 

yniui    A  IfUMr  ih.ni  Ui«<  Puminiimit'D^ir,  fin* 

mt«(»MMMM     >mti     MiflUfMlM'tilxM     tiuiVltiti,    lilt- 

^nfimi'tn  ill  inhiu.ii.  uuH»min.\u4  ti.piK*  nt 
UfA»rt  eitiuittii  ui  (.iUK*  wht^rtt  Dim  nuiiuini^ 
coiUntDoU  in  hitiuni  UiU  til)  iM i  ut  liiu  Im- 
nxuraituu  ami  N.iiiuiiuliiy  At-t  wu«  tKercimeii 
III  buluiir  ill  Huih  i>iifni>,  pur«iiuiit  to  thti 
Iinmigrutlon  and  NHtlonality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudKlary. 

aoOO  A  U'ttcr  from  the  CommUHioner,  Im- 
migration luid  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  relative  to  the  case  of  Tsy  Lao  Tong- 
Lao,  A  10782906.  his  wife,  and  their  children 
Amy  and  Peter  Tong-Lao,  pursuant  to  section 
13  (c)  of  the  act  of  Scptt-mber  11,  19o7;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2006  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
ml-^ratlon  and  Ni'turallzat ion  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
nn  order  relative  to  tlie  case  of  Feng-Ching 
Tang  Lu.  A-10762948,  pursuant  to  section  13 
(C)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  5,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Tobacco  Run,  Md., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
May  17,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  for  Economic  AtTairs,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  final  report  for  fiscal 
year  1957  on  major  chanf^es  In  the  mutual 
security  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
665,  83d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  June  5,  1958, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 

6.   1958: 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  3497.  An  act  to  expand  the 
public  facility  loan  program  of  tlie  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1859).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


[Submitted  June  9,  1958] 
Under  clause   2  of  rule  XIII,   reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  FOOARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Reaolution  624.  Joint 
resolution  making  additional  ■upplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1058;  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  leooi.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th« 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H  H  8049  A  bill  to 
umeiirt  section  H,  subsertloii  (d),  of  thi» 
Ilecliimatlon  Project  Art  of  l«;)fi.  nnd  for 
otlmr  relatPd  puipnse^,  without  ampiulinerit 
(Kfpi  No  Iflfll  )  Hpferrrd  to  tlie  Coininlt- 
tee  of  tiie  Whole  Moust>  on  (lie  Btata  of  the 

Mr    rant  tr.y    t'MfnMilM»i»i  ,,fi  At•f■l^nlt<l^■»• 

W  B(i'/7  Ati  «<■•  to  MHiMiri  ihf  ♦f»ii(»iH  ttt'ltp* 
tttnttl  >^tnlu\'<^^t*  Aft  |0|«  m*  mmp»-i"I^'I  '■< 
tit^HUtt.  iUH  Hhit'>,n,  nf  AttH'-nlhttK  t'( 
iU<tti>'    «»lM    HlU'-'  I     /■'»    "■•».,)((    MMtf'K*    ti»tf> 

ihn  htt-ihi  Hi  UiM  t(|M'»"('>l'»tlot)  )i^>«il<*l'iK 
lull  h^tmin\tiif»t\'ih  of  Htn  M>  I    >*it*l  I'ii  ni\,uf 

tMM'f«o«««*,  WlOMflDKIollMDltl   iMt'l'l     Hn    JM'tU « 
lwU>>'«.>|     lo    Mtii    ('uiiiiiililKK    lit     (It*     WUnla 
H'M(.:i.-  iih  iliii  i5i  ji</  m|  ciiu  Uii|"Ii 

Mr  t'DOf.fcV  roiuniiitD*  nn  AKrlcolmr* 
H  U  lo;iil  A  bill  i'(  uitt\Miri/4i  ihu  Hecra- 
inry  of  AiiriLWliure  in  ton  Iiiiukii  i,ii,(1»  coni- 
pritoiug  ti  portion  oi  ihu  t»u>»  p.nii  Admin- 
ibtrutUd  Hue,  Hoooevelt  N.itl(jnal  Forcbt, 
Colo,  uiirt  for  other  purposes,  without 
amendment  (Hept  No  lKfl;j),  Referred  to 
the  Conmuttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CANNON.  C)mmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  128.58.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  funcil(jns  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19:9,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1864).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tho  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Dlspo.sltlim  of  Executive  Papers. 
Hnu.se  Report  No  1865,  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  pa;>ers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bilLs  and  lesolutions  were  intioduccd  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr,  ABBITT: 

H  R  12040  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H  R  12841.  A  bill  to  expand  the  public 
facility  loan  program  of  the  Commimlty 
Facilities  Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  A^'ency,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Com.Tuttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H  R,  12842.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  peanut 
price-support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adju.stmcnt  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Atjrlculture. 
By  Mrs  CHURCH: 

H  R,  12843  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purpt)Be6;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H  R,  12844  A  bill  to  create  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  airspace 
by  both  civil  and  military  operations,  and 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  promotion 
of  civil  aviation  In  such  manner  as  to  best 
foster  Its  development  and  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
me«ce. 

By  Mr    COLMER : 

H  R  12845  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  farm 
program  for  basic  agricultural  commodltle* 
under  which  excessive  and  burdensome  Fed- 
eral e<jntrols  on  agriculture  will  be  elimi- 
nated, and  under  which  American  agricul- 
ture will  be  restored  to  n  free  enterprise 
basis;  to  the  CommlMee  on  Agrlctilture. 
Dv  Mr    HLPDIMTON 

H  R  13840  A  bill  to  nmenrt  the  Inter- 
state Commfrre  Ait  us  amended:  to  the 
rntiunlltee  on  Interstate  and  ri^relgfi  Cuni< 
merte 

Mr  Mr   MVhir 

M  n  fv«47  A  »<ill  fn  nrnfuii  ♦lt|e  ft  of 
(((»•  PlMclfil  ^«>tlt|l|r  Act  hi  \fvfpnt»>  \h« 
»iMi"i((il  lit  i((((«|«(>i  l>nfltltiH«  (feftfllltpft  »Mh« 
oMt  M<"f(tfllM(t»  fM'H)  tihiifl)!*  nifffttUllnt,  i« 
ihft  i'iit*Uil\Ult0  Hit   Wmv*  htol  Kit>„ti» 

ti,  Mt   »>«i(«(»K» 
'"''I"     -    »io  inf  uin  timuufhuh*  III  M|'(iXHia 

lli,Hi   ■..(^..».«^   Ut.t»,,htini  HI  llolt*  Id    l|»«<  «  IMtdlr 

A«i|  tivii  *«rvUit   Hiiii  Inr  uihnr  intniiikuii,  m 
itiu  (  oi«,)i,MiM«  Hit  »'o»i  um*.«  tthH  i-ikH  U0f¥» 

H  n  12040  A  bill  to  HiMhrH'lM  the  nn. 
iiei(.»iioii  lit  curiuiii  retti  proporiy  of  (lit 
L'liiieU  «Kiieo  by  the  city  of  Wyiiidotta, 
Mil  h  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  en^ 
Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr    MACK  of  IlllnoU; 

H  R  12H50  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Intro- 
ductlon,  or  manufacture  for  Introduction, 
into  interhtute  commerce  of  switchblade 
knives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (jn  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi : 

H  R  12851  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  relocating  portions  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  Ml.ss.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t<5  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr    WTN.STEAD 

H  R  12852  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  relocating  portions  of  the  Natches 
Trace  Parkway,  Miss,,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr,  ABERNETHY 

H  R,  128.53  A  bill  to  authoHze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  relocating  portions  of  the  NatcheE 
Trace  Parkway,  Mies  .  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr   COLMER: 

H  R  12854  A  hUl  to  a\7thorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  relocating  p<jrtlon8  of  the  Natcher 
Trace  Parkway,  Ml.ss  ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr     SMITH    of    Mississippi: 

H  R  12855  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  relocating  portions  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway.  Miss  ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

By  Mr   WHITTEN: 

H  R  lae.se  a  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment fof  relocating  portions  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  Mlsslseippi,  and  for  other 
purjioses:  u^  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affalrw. 

By  Mr   ASPINALL: 

H  R  12857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ReTlsed 

Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H  R  12858  A  bill  making  approprlatlona 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  cerUin  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1B69,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKises. 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL: 

H  R.  1285B.  A  bill  to  amend  eectlon  B  of 
the  act  of  July  10,  1914,  relating  to  penaltlee 
for  the  use  of  aovernment-owncd  vehicles  for 
other  than  official  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operatlone. 
By  Mr    OOOLKY; 

H  R  13800  A  bill  U)  eitend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  lYade  Development  and  Aaalat- 
ance  Act  of  1054,  to  amend  the  A«rlrultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  With  respect  to  ncrpaup  all(;tment 
and  price  support  progrntns  for  rlre,  rottoh, 
W'vii.  wheat  milk,  anti  fewl  Kfnifis:  and  /of 
I'ther  jMifposps,  lo  the  Cimtffilltee  o»i  Auti* 
euKiire 

ft*  Mt   JTKIAWTY' 

M  <t  He*  l>i>4  JiiUi^  fP*otitlp>M  Htrthltttf  a>t< 
•ii\UiiliHi  •)t)>plPffieMlnl  HIHtt>'\iHnHiih»  Inf  (lt*» 
l>»'(<HttMtPI(t  III  tii^Unf  fof  litttiUilt  I''*"  tif* 
Iml  i|f«  fihi^t*\iih»  hi  lit*    tHiiloitHfi/  t/»(»Mi' 

n*h0i  (/ttr^^iMf* 


J^RIVATB  mLlM  ANU  KJ!»OIvUTION8 

Vfuitr  cInum  1  of  rul«  XXU,  i>nv(it« 
biUn  and  rekoluiiuu*  ^eie  UUroduc&d  and 
$*:veiH\\y  referred  m  follow*; 
By  Mr  BURNS  of  Hawaii : 

H  R  |-i»6l  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ctshin 
Tamanaha;  to  the  ComnUtUe  on  Ute  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  12862  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
•state  of  butematsu  Kida  and  estate  of  Kllchl 
Klda,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  R  12863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
and  Rita  Baldlno  and  their  children.  Fllo- 
mena,  Lulgl,  Sllvana,  and  Marlanna;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R,  12864,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
N  Stephanon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  1286a.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Hannah   Mae  Powell;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOLT  (by  request)  : 
H  R   12866.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
dependent*  of  Irving  Stern;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  NICMOLSOW: 

M  R  la807   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 

T  Wells;  (41  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary, 

Sy  Mr  WIDNALL: 

M  n   iiHtm    A    bill    f(rr   the   relief   of   Allre 

ttut  lliache,  Vt)  the  Cotntnlttee  on  Vhe  Jum* 

tlHtf, 

MMd  imimiit  i^fin  )M|4  nil  ili0  (.'li>/k'*  fifkk 
»thM  it^ffufii  nt>tiiHu\f^n 

M»    »v   Mr    HAPfvAK     Mtmorlal   at   the 

tmnitu.  itct«HMC««,  aM4  gu«ki«  ut  the  New 
iiiglMh4  ouiritt  i,t  the  Knlffhu  nt  MihUHiiU 
reeoivliig  that  the  United  Ulatee  Oovernment 
use  every  means  within  lU  power  to  Driiig 
about  the  cesssiion  of  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  to  restore 
the  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
de  facto  aa  well  a«  de  Jure;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

666  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John  S. 
Oleason,  Jr..  national  commander,  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion,   Washington,   D.   C,    relative   to 


endorsing  the  President's  plan  for  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Defense  Department,  and  re- 
questing that  It  be  enacted  Into  law  and 
urging  that  support  be  given  to  the  amend- 
ments to  H.  R.  12541;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

667.  Also,  petition  of  O  T,  Woods,  find  108 
others,  Austin  Typographical  Union  No  138. 
AusUn.  Tex.,  requesting  that  Congress  take 
action  to  protect  the  106-year-old  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  its  General  Counsel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

668.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert  C.  Holdrldge, 
Washington,  D  C,  relative  to  requesting 
protection  for  the  HopI  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

eeo,  Alan,  petition  of  Joaeph  D  Calhoun, 
aecretnry,  American  fiar  Aaaoclalion,  Chlongo, 
111  ,  tfansmlltlng  a  eertifled  eopy  t.f  lo  reso* 
hillons  adapted  by  the  board  ot  (lovernora 
♦  if  Ihe  Afh»'Mfflh  fiaf  AaaoMafloti.  at  itfi  ftiee(< 
IM«  held  irt  W«*hlhxf^ft1,  t>  (^ ,  May  J«»  and 
itti  upnh  tfMitnttifurttiiUiii  Hi  {,h$  Mmtmmuih  n 
UnutUnn   hmtitfiiU^f   Hh   tuHi>iffuH0hH'   attd 

Hi»-lafy 

niti  Al«n  petiM/^'n  r<(  fMv  W»l(«f  P  ».«*<M, 
(iUHnhohHfU  N  V  ral»»Hve  Vm  h  F«lf»*a  t*l 
urtniithnii  periHininii  Ui  im  Mt*te  an4  r»' 
(iHthiniti  that  action  b«  lnk»n  ui  cfrraei  the 
kliuailon  (Similar  to  peiUM>n  No  6u$,  datMt 
May  6,  10681 ;  lo  the  OommMtt  on  U\»  Ju* 
dietary. 

671  Alsfl,  petition  of  the  ebUf  clerk  of 
the  city  council,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  requeet* 
Ing  enactment  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12601,  which 
would  eitend  the  authority  of  the  Prealdent 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1»30,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9, 1958 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since 
1951  there  have  been  filed  60  complaints 
under  the  escape  clause  of  the  existing 
trade   agreement   contracts,   in   which 

small -buslne-ss  men  complained  that  the 
taking  off  of  tariffs  under  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  had 
crippled  their  business  by  reason  of  ar- 
ticles produced  by  cheap  labor  coming 
into  this  country  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can bu-sinessmen  could  not  compete.  In 
30  of  these  cases  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  27  were  entitled  to  relief. 
That  should  have  settled  the  matter,  but 
the  President  ignored  the  findings  of 
the  commission  and  gave  relief  in  only 
10  cases.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  un- 
der the  Trade  Agi-eement  Act  now  on  the 
.'=tatute  books,  the  President  can  and 
does  disregard  the  findings  of  a  com- 
mission that  is  set  up  to  Inquire  into 
such  matters  and  recommend  relief. 
This  commission  makes  exhausive 
?:earches  into  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plaints and  comes  up  with  findings,  re- 
CIV 667 


gardless  of  who  It  Is,  based  on  equity 
and  justice. 

To  give  the  President  power  to  over- 
ride findings  of  this  Commission  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  replaces  the 
responsibility  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  allows  the  President  to  ignore  its 
whole  authority.  Carried  out  to  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  it  means  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  been  stripped  of  au- 
thority and  that  its  responsibility  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  F»resident. 

A  5 -year  extension  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment authority  is  too  long  a  time  to 
turn  this  important  duty  over  to  the 
President,  while  in  the  meantime  busi- 
nessmen may  suffer  dire  consequences 
by  reason  of  conferring  this  power  upon 
the  President.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
further  test  of  this  new  adventure,  and 
would  not  want  to  confer  this  authority 
upon  the  President  for  any  long  period 
of  time.  Let  us  find  out  first  if  smaU- 
business  men  can  procure  justice  by 
appealing  to  the  President.  If  the  com- 
plaints in  the  future  are  not  handled 
any  better  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past  the  whole  Reciprocal  Agreement 
Act  should  be  voted  out.  There  is  no 
justice  in  sending  our  own  businessmen 
to  the  wall  just  to  please  some  country 
where  wages  are  15  cents  per  day.  It 
may  be  a  good-neighbor  policy,  but  in- 
stances of  injury  to  our  own  business- 
men  should   be   more   carefully   consid- 


ered in  the  future.  A  5-year  extension 
may  raise  havoc  with  our  own  business, 
and  I  wiU  vote  against  the  extension  if 
it  involves  too  long  a  period.  Recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  should  cover  ar- 
ticles which  we  need  and  are  not  pro- 
ducing, and  involve  exportable  surpluses 
which  we  have,  thus  making  a  market 
for  both  countries  and  not  injuring 
either. 


LegisIatioB  for  the  Relief  of  Oar  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DeWITT  S.  HYDE 

or    XARTI^Nl) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday,  June  9, 1958 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  the  necessity  for 
prompt  and  early  consideration  of  pend- 
ing legislation  to  relieve  our  railroads 
from  the  many  burdens  under  which 
they  are  laboring  which  have  long  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  In  particular,  I 
have  in  mind  S.  3778  and  H.  R.  12488. 

The  outmoded,  old-fashioned  legal 
regulations  on  our  railroads  are  one  of 
the  major  causes  for  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties   of    this    great    industry    and. 
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hence,  one  of  the  sreat  major  causes  of 
unemployment  among  our  railroad 
workers.  Here  is  one  piece  of  legislation 
which  win  not  cost  the  taxpayer  1  cent, 
but  which  can  result  In  putting  thou- 
sands of  people  back  to  work. 

Our  railroads  are  not  only  Important 
to  our  economy,  but  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  national  defense.  In  fact,  they  are 
so  important  that  if  we  did  not  have 
them  we  would  have  to  create  them.  The 
railroads  can  stand  on  their  own  feet — 
let  us  remove  the  restrictive  brickbats 
that  are  knocking  them  off  their  feet. 


Paal  Gallaway  Armstrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
can  possibly  realize  the  amount  of  ef- 
fort and  work  that  Paul  Armstrong  was 
called  upon  to  render  in  his  capacity  as 
the  Illinois  Director  of  Selective  Service 
since  1940  until  his  death  a  few  months 
ago. 

His  very  nature  exemplified  the  char- 
acteristics neces.sary  to  carry  on  success- 
fully the  tremendous  responsibility  and 
patriotic   importance  of    his  every   act. 
He  was  gentle  and  understanding  to  a 
fault.    His  solid  honesty  of  purpose  was 
a  credit  to  his  record.    His  sensitive  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
others  was  conducive  to  the  success  of 
his  administration.     He   was   a  distin- 
guished orator  and  a  loyal  adherent  to 
the  principles  of  Americanism.    As  com- 
mander of  the  Illinois  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  he  was  a  careful  and 
cautious     leader,     guiding     the     Legion 
through   mazes   of   controversial   issues 
that  could  have  resulted  in  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  organization  as  a  civic  fac- 
tor for  public  good.    He  served  with  the 
8th     United     States     Regular     Infantry 
in  Prance  in  World  War  I,  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  and  Medaille  de  la 
France  Liberie  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ices. 

He  withstood  the  pressures  of  political 
domination  and  had  but  one  goal — to 
serve  his  country  with  honor  in  time  of 
war  and  with  unswerving  trust  in  time 
of  peace.  His  whole  life  was  an  exem- 
plary one  both  in  personal  habits  and 
spiritual  acceptance.  Paul  was  happiest 
when  at  the  department  convention  each 
year  he  presented  his  Americanism  tro- 
phy to  the  post  that  was  selected  for  its 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
canism. He  beset  them  with  advice  and 
incentives  for  the  realization  of  this 
highly  competitive  honor.  He  was  truly 
loved  by  all.  His  loss  is  a  void  in  the 
service  so  valued  by  a  grateful  Repubhc. 
It  is  sad  to  lose  this  great  leader  of 
patriotic  endeavors  and  Invaluable  serv- 
ices to  a  solid  citizenry.  We  bow  our 
heads  in  fond  appreciation  of  this  tal- 
ented man.  To  his  widow  Blanche  and 
his  children  we  send  the  heartfelt  con- 


dolences of  the  men  who  knew  him  best 
and  admired  him  for  his  sincerity  and 
honored  service  in  behalf  of  his  State 
and  Nation. 

The  Department  of  Illinois  by  death 
resolution  honored  his  career  as  follows: 
In  MEMomiAM— Paul  Q  Armstkono 

Wliereas  It  ha«  pleased  Almighty  God,  the 
Oreut  Commander  of  all.  to  Bummon  to  Hla 
immortal  leglona  on  the  12th  day  of  January 
1958,  our  beloved  comrade.  Paul  A.  Arm- 
strong, who  served  the  American  Legion  as 
department  commiinder  In  the  year  IQS.'i.  and 
whose  membership  was  carried  In  the  Square 
Post  No.  232.  Chicago,  111.,  to  the  dute  of 
his  demise;  and 

Whereas  we  humbly  bow  to  the  will  of  di- 
vine providence,  while  ever  cherishing  in  our 
hearts  the  memory  of  his  dlstlngnl.shed  serv- 
ice to  our  country  and  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  contributions  to  the  American  Le- 
gion's comradeship;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re!fOlvcd  by  the  executive  committee,  De- 
partmcnt  of  Illinois,  the  American  Legion, 
tn  regular  meeting  assembled  on  fits  12th 
day  of  April  1958.  Does  mourn  the  passing  of 
our  distinguished  Legionnaire.  Paul  G  Arm- 
strong, and  that  we  commend  to  all  men  his 
works,  and  to  God  his  spirit;  and  be  It 
finally 

Resolved,  That  In  token  of  our  common 
grief,  an  appropriately  Inscribed  copy  of  this 
resolution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment convention  In  Chicago,  be  presented 
to  his  bereaved  widow. 


National  Hot  Dog  Month 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1958 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  remark  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  Taft  Benson  made  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  felt  the  hot 
dog  was  serving  as  an  important  Inter- 
national good  will  ambassador  at  the 
Brussels  World's  Fair.  The  occasion  for 
his  comment  was  the  pre.sentation  to 
him  of  a  golden  hot  dog  desk  piece  by 
American  meatpackers  as  a  forerunner 
to  the  nationwide  observance  of  Na- 
tional Hot  Dog  Month  in  July. 

Secretary  Benson  pointed  out  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hot  dogs  have 
been  shipped  from  this  country  to  our 
pavihon  in  Brussels  to  introduce  foreign 
visitors  to  this  unique  American  deli- 
cacy. 

I  was  especially  Interested  In  the  Sec- 
retary's observation  because  in  my  dis- 
tiyct  at  Danville.  111.,  there  Is  a  hand- 
sohie  plant  which  makes  the  cellulose 
casings  used  in  making  skinless  hot 
dogs.  Our  taste  for  hot  dogs  is  so  great 
that  this  year  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States  is  estimated  to 
be  62.  an  increase  of  a  dozen  per  person 
in  Just  the  past  5  years. 

In  recognition  of  this  wide  accept- 
ance, July  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Hot  Dog  Month.  Actually,  the 
hot  dog  is  a  year-round  favorite  but. 


as  we  all  know,  it  is  particularly  popu- 
lar during  the  picnic  season. 

Prepared  in  dozens  of  different  and 
imaginative  ways,  they  are  served  at  the 
Nation's  flnest  restaurants  as  well  bs 
providing  housewives  with  a  nourishing 
meal  for  the  members  of  her  family.  Aa 
versatile  as  it  is.  tlie  all-time  American 
treat  is  most  often  a  hot  dog  nested  In  a 
warm  roll  with  some  sort  of  garnishing. 

I  share  with  Secretary  Benson  the 
desire  to  pay  tribute  to  this  national 
favorite  and  its  part  in  making  friends 
for  us  abroad.  It  is.  therefore,  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  add  my  feeling  of  regard 
for  the  American  hot  dog  and  my  hope 
that  it  continues  to  grow  in  popularity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  we  ob- 
serve during  July  the  celebration  of 
National  Hot  Dog  Month. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Monday,  June  9,  1958 

Mr  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  heretofore  granted.  I  am  in- 
serting my  remarks  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  bill.  H.  R.   12591. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H  R.  12591  that 
Is  before  this  distinguished  body  for 
consideration  is  a  legal  shambles  that 
its  proponents  would  have  us  believe 
constitutes  an  ironclad  solution  to  inter- 
national tensions  and  the  promi.se  of 
buoyant  economic  conditions  domesti- 
cally. 

The  free-trade  advocates  would  have 
the  membership  of  this  body  believe  that 
to  oppose  this  legislation  or  to  seek  to 
improve  this  legislation  is  a  vote  for 
hot  war  and  economic  chaos.  No  con- 
tention, no  argument  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  could  be  more  erroneously 
engaged  in. 

It   will   not   be  my  purpose   today   to 
.''peak  at  length  on  this  subject  but  as  the 
debate  develops  I  reserve  for  myself  the 
ri'iht  to  again  take  the  floor  to  denounce 
this      illconceived      and      inadequately 
considered  legislation  and  to  exjwse  the 
shortcomings  and  fallacies  of  the  trade 
agreement  program  that  it  would  con- 
tinue.    At  this  time  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose merely  to  point  out  to  the  member- 
ship    certain     .shortcomings     of     this 
legislation  that  have  or  can  properly  be 
termed  sinister  implications  and   pros- 
pects of  dire  consequences  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  constituencies. 
I  characterize  the  consequences  of  this 
legislative  proposal  in  these  terms  not 
as  an  alarmist  but  as  one  who  has  en- 
deavored to  objectively  and  realistically 
examine  the  bill,  H.  R.   12591. 

In  the  first  place  the  bill  would  appear 
to  grant  to  the  Executive  a  5-ycar  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  authority  to  make  tariff 
reductions.  The  fact  is  that  the  impli- 
cations of  this  legislation  go  consider- 
ably further  into  the  future  than  5  years. 


1958 
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If  what  the  proponents  tell  us  about  their 
intentions  In  regard  to  the  European 
Common  Market  is  true,  it  Is  entirely 
po.ssible  that  the  9-year  tariff  reduction 
authority  may  not  l>e  entered  into  until 
1960  or  1961,  and  if  the  full  tariff  reduc- 
ing authority  is  put  into  effect  at  that 
time,  tariff  reductions  could  extend  into 
the  late  1960's.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
tariff  reducing  authority  could  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  1960s  to  take  effect  in 
the  1970's  or  even  a  subsequent  decade, 
and  such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute  that  we 
are  asked  to  support  with  our  vote  in 
this  year  1958. 

Thus,  in  point  of  time  the  Congress 
will  be  delegating  trade-agreement  au- 
thority and  tariff-reducing  authority  to 
an  unknown  President  and  will  l>e  com- 
mitting future  Congresses  to  a  course  of 
action  that  is  of  dubious  effectiveness  at 
best  to  accomplish  anything  but  the 
abandonment  of  our  domestic  markets  to 
foreign  imports. 

The  bill.  H.  R.  12591.  Implies  virtually 
unlimited  powers  for  reductions  of  duty 
and  provides  no  understandable  limits 
on  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  dele- 
gated authority.  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  a  number  of  specific  or 
ad  valorem  duties  which  have  been  so 
frequently  reduced  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program  that  they  are  now 
within  the  range  of  5  percent  ad  valorem 
or  less.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  these  duties  by  2  percent- 
age points  ad  valorem.  This  new  author- 
ity coupled  with  the  existing  authority 
to  round  duties  could  result  in  reductions 
equal  to  50  percent  or  more  on  these 
items  which  now  have  such  low  duties 
that  there  is  little  protection  remaining. 
How  many  times  in  the  pa'^^t  has  the  Con- 
gress been  assured  by  the  Executive  that 
tariff  rate-reduction  authority  will  not 
be  u.sed  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  how  many  times  in  the  past 
have  we  seen  domestic  industries  not 
ju.st  damaged  by  tariff  conces-sion  but  lit- 
erally destroyed  by  the  flood  of  imports 
that  resulted  from  these  tariff  conces- 
sions? 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Executive 
to  make  a  reduction  of  duties  to  a  level 
determined  to  be  the  equivalent  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem.  The  bill  states  that 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  shall  be  that 
which  prevailed  during  a  representative 
period.  The  bill  docs  not  define  a  repre- 
sentative period  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  the  State  Department, 
which  will  undoubtedly  make  the  finai 
determination  as  to  what  a  representa- 
tive period  is.  from  electing  a  year  in 
which  a  specific  or  compound  duty 
would  represent  a  relatively  high  ad 
valorem  equivalent  so  that  the  greatest 
pos.sible  reduction  in  that  duty  could  be 
made. 

Based  on  past  perfoiTnance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trade  agreement  pro- 
t^ram  the  Congress  can  exjDect  if  H.  R. 
12591  becomes  law  that  those  duties 
which  have  already  been  reduced  to  a 
point  that  the  remaining  protection  they 
provide  is  meaningless  will  again  become 
the  subject  for  further  tariff  reductions. 
With  the  as.surancc  of  a  5-year  extension 
of  the  trade  agreements  authority  the 


State  Department  and  others  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  even  less  resjjonslve  than  in 
the  past  to  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
no  American  Industry  shall  be  injured 
by  tariff-cutting  concessions.  Congress 
will  in  effect  be  rendering  Itself  ineffec- 
tual in  dealing  with  the  economic  interest 
and  well-being  of  our  American  pro- 
ducers. Diplomatic  expediencies  rather 
than  practical  economics  will  govern  and 
control  the  administration  of  our  Na- 
tion's trade  p>olicy. 

The  Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  told 
during  debate  on  this  legislation  that  the 
escape  clause  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  procedures  for  im- 
plementation by  the  Congress  of  Tariff 
Commission     recommendations     where 
such    recommendations    have    been   re- 
jected   by    a    President.    These    proce- 
dures that  the  bill  purports  to  establish 
are  meaningless  in  substance  and  give 
to  the  Congress  noticing  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  do  under  existing  law.    I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  these  pro- 
cedures would  ostensibly  clothe  the  Con- 
gress   with    an    aura    of    responsibility 
without  giving  to  the  Congress  the  au- 
thority  with    which    to   effectively   dis- 
charge  that    responsibility.     As    a   con- 
sequence, individual  Congressmen  will  be 
subject   to   the   criticism   of   their  con- 
stituents whose  jobs  and  economic  op- 
portunity are  destroyed  by  imports,  and 
these  procedures  will  suggest  Congres- 
sional concurrence  in  State  Department 
culpability  for  the  destruction  of  those 
jobs  and  economic  opportunity. 

In  effect  H.  R.  12591  makes  a  broad 
and  sweeping  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Executive  in  period  of  time  and  in 
terms  of  tariff  reducing  authority  while 
at  the  same  time  timidly  and  inadequate- 
ly dealing  with  the  strengthening  of 
safeguards  for  our  domestic  producers. 
This  bill  constitutes  a  total  capitulation 
to  the  free-trade  phalanx  that  has  ruled 
our  Nations  tariff  policy  for  the  past  25 
years. 

There  will  be  offered  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  opportunity  to  bring 
to  a  halt  the  giveaway  of  our  American 
markets,  the  exportation  of  our  job  op- 
portunities, and  the  abandonment  of  our 
national  economic  vitality.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  trends  to  a  halt 
will  come  with  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by  my 
close  friend  and  distinguished  commit- 
tee colleague,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Simpson.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  reject  the  legislation.  H.  R. 
12591,  that  is  before  us  at  this  time. 


event  for  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
three  Baltic  States,  whose  independence 
had  been  revived  shortly  after  World 
War  I  only  to  be  destroyed  again  by  the 
Soivet  Union.  On  June  15.  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  these  three  small 
but  peaceful  coimtrles.  suppressed  their 
freecom,  liquidated  their  national  inde- 
pendence, deported  many  of  their  na- 
tionals to  slave-labor  camps,  and  incor- 
porated their  territories  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  sad  anniver- 
sary, many  people  of  Baltic  ancestry  now 
living  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
partjs  of  the  Free  "World  will  solemnly 
gather  to  commemorate  this  brutal 
seizure  of  their  former  homelands,  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  political  and  hu- 
man rights,  and  the  genocidal  policies 
practiced  against  the  people  of  these 
three  small  nations. 

During  all  these  18  years  under  Com- 
munist domination  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  continued  to 
resist  communism  and  to  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  their  people  and  their  lands 
from  the  oppressors  in  the  Kremlin. 
This  resistance  will  never  be  eradicated 
until  the  goal  of  freedom  is  achieved. 
Some  day  the  struggle  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples in  their  homelands  and  their  kins- 
men in  the  Free  World  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 

Freedom -loving  people  everywhere 
condemn  such  illegal  and  inhuman  deeds. 
The  American  people  have  always  de- 
clared their  friendship  and  solidarity 
with  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed. 
America  will  always  support  the  aims 
and  desires  of  the  Baltic  nations  for  early 
liberation  of  their  tormented  people  and 
ravaged  countries. 

On  this  sad  occasion,  I  send  my  heart- 
felt greetings  and  sincerest  wishes  for 
the  early  realisation  of  your  cherished 
goals. 


Anniversary  of  Soviet  Invasion  of  Baltic 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9, 1958 

Mr.     ANFUSO.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 
month  marks  the  anniversary  of  a  tragic 


Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  at  Ground-breaking 
Ceremonies  for  New  Steam  Generating 
Plant  of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  at 
HartsvUIe,  S.  C,  May  30,  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9, 1958 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  attach  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  the  new  steam  generating 
plant  of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  at 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  May  30.  1958.  Along 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  my  State,  and  others  gathered 
there,  I  join  In  saluting  this  new  indus- 
trial development  and  welcome  it  to 
South  Carolina.  A  brilliant  and  timely 
address  was  made  by  Senator  Thurmond, 
the  main  speaker,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
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of  value  to  all  who  would  read  It  and  I 
herewith  enclose  It  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr,  Button,  Mr,  Robinson. 
Congresuman  McMillan,  Congrewman  Hemp- 
hill. Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Hunnlcutt,  dl»tln- 
g  ilahed  gueits,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen 
()['  the  great  Pee  Dee  area,  It  U  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  Invited  to  spcalc  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  I  feel  honored  to  be  Introduced 
by  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  citizens  of 
our  State  and  Nation,  Lee  Wiggins. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  and  visit 
In  the  great  Pee  Dee  area.  The  people  here 
have  a  deep  sense  of  pride  In  their  section, 
and  they  all  feel  a  close  kinship  as  resi- 
dents of  this  fine  area.  This  sense  of  pride 
and  kinship,  together  with  abounding  initia- 
tive and  ingenuity,  have  made  It  possible  for 
the  people  here  to  boast  of  some  of  the 
best  farmers  and  farmlands  In  the  world. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  most  Important  discov- 
eries and  accomplishments  In  agricultural  re- 
search have  been  made  right  here  In  this 
area  by  the  Coker  family  and  other  out- 
standing farmers.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  we  could  get  'he  Agriculture  Department 
transferred  from  Washington  to  South  Caro- 
lina we  could  cut  out  the  red  tape,  make 
progress  toward  ending  the  agricultural  cost- 
price  squeeze,  and  show  the  bureaucrats  how 
to  keep  in  step  with  true  agricultural  prog- 
ress. Since  such  a  move  Is  probably  out  of 
the  question,  at  least  South  Carolina  and 
other  southern  farming  areas  should  be  given 
more  representation  In  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  people  of  this 
area    have    put    forward    a    major    effort    to 
balance  their  agricultural  economy  with  In- 
dustry.    When  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
elected   me  Governor  In   1946,  I  determined 
that    I    would    make    this    one    of    the    pri- 
mary   goals    of    my    administration.     At    the 
conclusion  of  my  service,  more  than  $l  bil- 
lion had  been  expended  or  announced  for  in- 
vestment In  new  Industries  and  expansions. 
This  created   60.JO0  new  Jobs,  with  new  an- 
nual payrolls  of  approximately  $125  million. 
The    ground-breaking    ceremonies    for    the 
erection  of  this  large  steam  generating  plant 
point  up  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  con- 
tinues to  Inspire  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness world  and  to  forge  forward  Industrially. 
Private  enterprise  has  the  Initiative,  the  de- 
sire, and  the  willingness  to  expand  and  de- 
velop   where    the    atmosphere    of   State    and 
local  government  Is  favorable  and  where  the 
attitude  of  the  people  Is  conducive  and  co- 
operative.     TheFe    conditions — and    more — 
exist  In   South  Carolina,  and  I  hope  It  will 
not  be  long  before  we  have  at  least  one  In- 
dustry In  every  community.     As  a  result  of 
the   setback   which   agriculture   has  sutTered 
In  recent  years.  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever 
that  we  locate  more  Industries  In  our  farm- 
ing areas. 

These  ceremonies  signify  here  today  the 
progress — past,  present,  and  future — of  the 
people  of  the  Pee  Dee  area.  Because  you 
have  raised  your  standard  of  living  and 
have  attracted  more  Industries  to  this  area, 
the  demand  for  domestic  and  Industrial 
consumption  of  electric  power  has  Increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co.  has  decided  to  erect  on  this  site, 
this  plant  which  will  house  the  largest  single 
generating  unit  of  Its  entire  system.  This 
demonstrates  the  progress  of  the  past  and 
present.  The  company's  confidence  In  this 
area  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  bright  fu- 
ture which  lies  ahead. 

This  was  brought  to  my  attention  when 
I  asked  why  a  steam  generating  plant  would 
require  a  large  cooling  lake  covering  2.550 
acres.  This  Is  larger  than  some  hydro- 
electric power  lakes.  It  was  explained  to  me 
that  Carolina  Power  &  Light  expects  great 
things  from  this  area — bo  great.  In  f.ict,  that 
in  its  planning  it  has  provided  for  eventual 


expansion  of  thl«  plant  from  300,000  to 
1,350,000  horsepower.  ThU  la  a  compliment 
to  the  people  of  this  area,  and  It  la  alao  a 
compliment  to  the  good  Judgment  and  wla- 
dom  of  the  leaUerahlp  of  the  Carolina  Power 
U  Light  Co. 

This,  however,  la  typical  of  the  type  fore- 
alght  and  vision  which  the  company'a  able 
president,  Louis  Sutton,  haa  alwaya  displayed 
In  guiding  the  fortunes  of  Carolina  Power 
&  Light.  In  directing  the  activities  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  the  planning  of  this 
plant,  Mr,  Sutton  has  been  ably  assisted  by  a 
South  Carolinian,  Mr.  H.  Burton  Robinson, 
of  Columbia,  who  Is  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Robinson  bears  one  of  the  State's  most 
prominent  family  names.  And.  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  his  5  brothers  and  sisters  bus  a 
professional  degree — 3  of  them  being  law- 
yers. 1  a  medical  doctor,  and  another  having 
a  doctorate  of  theology— attests  to  the  high 
caliber,  ability,  and  accompllshmenu  of  Uie 
Robinson  family. 

I  am  also  proud  that  we  have  two  other 
distinguished  South  Carolinians  who  are 
playing  an  Important  role  with  Carolina 
Power  &  Llf^ht  Co.  They  are  Mr.  Fvilton 
Creech,  of  Sumter,  and  Mr  J.  L.  Coker.  of 
HartsvlUe.  Their  outstanding  character 
and  ability  contribute  greatly  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

We  appreciate  the  valuable  contributions 
Which  Mr.  Sutton,  these  South  Carolinians, 
and  the  other  officials  and  employees  of 
Carolina  Power  &  Liglit  have  rendered  to  the 
Carollnas  through  the  years.  We  are  highly 
pleased  that  they  have  made  the  decision  to 
build  this  huge  plant  and  lake,  which  will 
create  350  construction  Jobs  until  the  com- 
pletion date  in  1960.  After  that  date,  the 
plant  will  require  50  employees  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  In  addition  to  providing  power 
for  numerous  new  Industries  which  will  be 
attracted  here,  this  nne  steam  plant  Itself, 
win  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  economy  of 
this  section  of  our  State. 

This  plant  will  be  the  product  of  our  vast 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  made  the 
United  States  the  greate.«;t  country  In  the 
world.  It  Is  a  refresiilng  thing  for  me  t<J  be 
here  on  the  spot,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  action.  This  Is  one 
of  the  things  that  make  HartsvlUe  today  a 
more  refreshing  place  than  Washington. 

The  atmosphere  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
one  that  reflects  an  alarming  disregard  for 
the  virtues  of  the  free-enterprise  system. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  In  Congress  without 
some  new  scheme  being  proposed  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  further  Into  business 
and  deeper  Into  debt.  Action  of  this  nature 
Is  not  new.  In  this  year  of  general  business 
recession,  however.  It  has  been  greatly  Inten- 
sified— so  much  so  that  we  will  wind  up  with 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $9  billion  this  year 
and  some  new  socialistic  programs  that  strike 
at  the  very  foundations  of  our  free-enterprise 
system  and  of  our  Constitution. 

These  proponents  of  Government  In  busi- 
ness have  used  the  recession  as  an  excuse  to 
win  approval  In  the  Senate  of  some  wlld- 
eyed  programs  that  would  not  even  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. 

Even  during  a  slight  recession,  they  bring 
great  pressure  on  the  Government  to  "do 
something."  and  the  "something"  very  often 
turns  out  to  be  a  scheme  to  Interject  more 
Government  regulation  Into  private  business. 
In  the  name  of  doing  something  for  the 
American  economy,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  one  of  the  most  dangerously  socialis- 
tic bills  to  come  to  the  floor  In  a  long  time. 
This  legislation,  known  as  the  area-redevel- 
opment bill,  would  set  up  Federal  loan  and 
grant  funds  to  be  used  to  aid  communities  In 
areas  of  chronic  depression  to  secure  new 
Industry.  Essentially,  it  provides  a  Federal 
subsidy  to  bring  Industry  into  areas  where, 


at  the  present  time,  industry  does  not  want 
to  go. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ahould  t>e  a  party  to  any  such  acheme. 
In  a  more  Indirect  way.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  already  Involved  In  a  plan  to  en- 
courage Industrial  plants  to  remain  In  areaa 
where  they  cannot  compete  with  other  planta 
In  the  name  industry.  The  procurement  pro- 
cedure now  being  followed  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  provides  for  special  consideration 
to  plants  In  areas  where  labor  Is  surplus. 
Th  ^  policy  places  a  premium  on  Inefficiency, 
and  In  the  long  run  weakens  the  economy.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  pr(jhlblt  this 
discriminatory  procurement  policy,  and  the 
bill,  S.  5,  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Recently,  the  Senate  pa.'sed  another 
measure,  the  community  facilities  bill,  au- 
thorizing a  bilUon-doUar  program  of  loan 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  public 
Works  construction. 

The  bin  has  a  number  of  flaws.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  them  to  Indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  getting  Into 
matters  which  should  be  left  to  the  free- 
entcrprlse  system. 

The  community  facilities  bill  seta  forth 
the  terms  under  which  communities  may  ob- 
tain loans  from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
also  makes  It  a  matter  of  Federal  jxjllcy  that 
all  communities  shall  be  eligible  for  these 
loans  If  they  cannot  obtain  loans  on  term* 
equally  ns  good  In  the  open  market.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  the  terms  available  on 
the  open  market  are  reasonable  terme — they 
must  be  equally  as  good — and  the  terms  In 
the  bill  are  most  liberal.  There  are  three 
reasons  why  I  classify  this  as  bad  legislation: 
It  encourages  local  communities  to  go  into 
debt  over  their  heads;  It  discourages  private 
Investors  from  making  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments: and  It  puts  the  Federal  Government 
further  Into  the  lendlni;  business. 

Both  the  area  redevelopment  bill  and  the 
community  facilities  bill  Include  the  Davla- 
Bacon  wage-flxing  procedure,  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  Washington,  sets  the 
wage  scales  for  construction  projects  under- 
taken with  the  Federal  loans  This  Is  merely 
more  Federal  dictation  from  Washington. 
This  kind  of  control  and  Interference  In  the 
])Ubllc  works  projects  of  our  local  communi- 
ties Is  completely  unwarranted  and  la  con- 
trary to  every  tradition  and  concept  of  the 
responsibilities  of  local  governments  for 
carrying  on  local  affairs. 

I  could  go  on  teUlng  you  about  other  in- 
stances In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
extended  Its  long  arm  into  the  workings  of 
our  free  economy,  with  bad  effects  The  leg- 
islation I  mentioned  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  recent  weeks. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  critical  without  making 
some  affirmative  suggestions.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  mention  some  of  the 
ways  that  the  Government  can  and  should 
give  aid  to  the  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Government  ahould 
be  In  business  unless  two  conditions  are 
fully  met.  First,  the  project  must  be  some- 
thing that  Is  vitally  needed.  Second.  It  must 
be  something  that  private  enterprise  Is  not 
willing  to  do. 

If  Congress  would  apply  this  simple  test 
to  every  piece  of  legislation  calling  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  Into  business,  we 
would  have  much  less  Government  In  busi- 
ness, lower  taxes,  an  Improved  economy,  and 
less  chance  of  turning  our  Government  Into 
a  socialistic  welfare  state. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  the 
simple  economic  fact  that  the  Government 
does  not  have  any  money  to  spend  except 
the  money  it  takes  from  the  taxpavers.  ThU 
Is  a  very  basic  thing.  Surely  a  10-year-old 
child  can  understand  It.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
not  understood  as  well  as  It  ahould  be; 
otlicrwlse  we  would  not  have  so  many  ma- 
ture   and   presumably   well-informed   people 
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continually  nsklng  Congress  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  every  conceivable  project 
under  the  aun. 

Porhapa  they  feel  like  the  young  houae- 
wlie  who  asked  her  husband  for  money  every 
diiy  at  the  breakfast  tablr.  Finally,  the  hus- 
band got  tired  of  It,  "Money,  money."  he 
complained  "Every  day  you  a»k  for  money 
Vou  don  t  need  money  a^  much  as  you  need 
B<jme  brains  " 

"I   know."   she  replied,   sweetly,   "but    you 
don  I  have  ony  brains  to  spare." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  |x^)ple  may  think  the 
same  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Seriously,  huwiever,  one  of  the  best  ways 
that  the  Government  can  aid  bublnebo  Is  by 
practicing  strict  economy  In  Its  own  affairs. 
Our  public  debt  has  gone  from  »17  billion  to 
$280  billion  In  less  than  25  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  now  takes 
nearly  70  percent  of  our  tax  dollar,  leaving 
only  30  percent  for  all  Stjite  and  local  gov- 
ernmenis  combined.  Economy  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  leave 
enough  tax  sources  free  to  support  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  reduce  the  heavy 
load  of  taxation,  which  Is  a  major  Item  of 
exjicnse  to  every  individual  and  business  en- 
terprise In  the  United  Sta.es.  I  am  proud 
that  my  Concres.stonal  Re<  oro  showed  that 
I  ranked  among  the  top  in  voting  for  econ- 
omy In  key  Senate  votes  la  ,t  year.  I  believe 
the  people  expect  their  ri'prerentatlves  to 
handle  the  publics  money  as  wisely  as  they 
handle  their  own. 

Business  also  needs  relief  from  the  ever- 
Increasing  burden  of  expense,  which  accom- 
panies the  filling  out  ol  thi'  endless  series  of 
complex  reports  required  by  a  multitude  of 
Federal  agencies. 

Certainly  It  behooves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  de\elopment  of  new 
markets  for  American  products,  both  at 
home,  through  re.-search  looking  toward  the 
development  of  lmprove<l  products  and 
broadened  markets,  and  abroad,  through 
the  regulation  of  foreign  trade. 

The  expansion  of  market?,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  one  of  the  most  dcslraole  goals  we  can 
have  in  mind  in  formulating  a  realistic  for- 
eign trade  policy.  Since  -.he  formation  of 
the  American  Governmen- .  the  tariff  has 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Origi- 
nally, the  tariff  was  coricei\ed  as  a  means  of 
producing  revenue  for  the  Government,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  -emulate  the  flow 
of  Imports.  Later,  as  man  jfacturlng  devel- 
oi)ed  In  this  country.  It  w  is  thought  desir- 
able to  use  the  tariff  as  a  larrler  to  protect 
domestic  Industry.  Since  World  War  II.  we 
have  made  the  tragic  mist  ike  of  using  for- 
eign trade  primarllj  as  an  l.islrument  of  for- 
eign policy,  without  sufflclimt  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  trade  itsi'lf. 

We  have  subsidized  the  establishment  of 
textile  mills  In  foreign  c»untrles  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  texti  e  Industry,  and. 
by  lowering  tariff  barriers,  have  encouraged 
these  foreign  textile  Inte-ests  to  compete 
with  our  domestic  mills  oi.  unfair  terms.  I 
believe  in  world  trade,  ami  I  am  convinced 
that  our  Government  should  encourage  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trad;  to  provide  new 
markets  for  our  domestic  industry.  How- 
e\cr,  we  should  not  make  he  grave  mistake 
of  sacMflclng  our  domesth  Industry  on  the 
pretense  of  foreign  policy. 

Because  I  believe  In  tLe  free-enterprise 
system,  and  want  It  to  (ontlnue,  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  n  move  tax  Inequi- 
ties which  put  a  special  bu:den  on  the  smull- 
bufalness  man.  Almost  eve  y  business  begins 
as  a  small  one.  Some  sur  Ive;  some  lall  by 
the  wayside  The  path  o  the  small-busi- 
ness man  has  many  pltfn  Is.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Go  ernment  can  re- 
move tho^e  pltfall.s,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the 
oplnlcm  that  It  can  res  rain  Itself  from 
adding  new  ones.  It  is  Imp^irtant  to  our  free- 
enierprlse  »y»tem  that  w-s  retain.  In  our 
country,  the  rlthi  for  a  mim  to  go  Into  busi- 


new  for  hlmeelf  and  take  a  chance,  with  the 
exception  that,  through  the  application  of 
good  sense,  hard  work,  and  a  little  bit  of 
luck,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  succeaa  of 
his  enierprlae. 

L*t  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  brief 
talk  which  a  dlbilngulehed  statesman  made 
last  fa!l: 

"If  you  take  a  worm's-eye  view  of  the  His 
of  American  life  and  our  foreign  relations, 
you  may  worry  that  we  are  entering  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  greatest  nation  in  his- 
tory. 

"If  you  take  a  bird's-eye  view,  you  will 
see  the  Increasing  skills,  growing  produc- 
tivity, and  the  expansion  of  educat'on  and 
understandlntr.  with  Improving  health  and 
growing  strength  of  our  Nation. 

"And  from  whence  comes  this  strength? 
It  lies  in  freed. m  of  men's  Initiative  and  the 
rewards  of  their  efforts.  It  comes  from  our 
devotion  to  liberty  and  religious  faith.  We 
Will  have  no  decline  and  faU  of  this  Nation, 
provided  we  stand  guard  against  the  evils 
wh'ch  wenken  these  forces." 
'Freedom  of  men's  Initiative  " 
Freedom  of  Initiative  is  not  listed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  but  perhaps  It  should  be.  It 
Is  there  In  spirit.  If  not  in  letter.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  not  aimed  at  setting  up 
a  regulatory  government.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  was  aimed  at  e.^tablishlng  a  form  of 
government  which  would  keep  regulation  to 
a  minimum. 

It  was.  In  short,  a  government  admirably 
designed  for  the  development  of  individual- 
ism, and  the  freedom  of  mens  Initiative. 

Ihe  louiidatlon  principle  of  Individualism 
Is  that  one  reaps  what  and  where  he  sows. 
and  finds  happiness  according  to  his  com- 
petence In  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  There 
is  a  dignity  In  felf-reliance  that  is  .<:harj)!y  In 
contrast  with  the  degradation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  is  part  and  parcel  of  Russian 
conimunlsm. 

1  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  State  that  is 
known  for  its  Individualism.  South  Caro- 
linians have  cherished  the  priceless  heritage 
of  Individual  freedom,  through  lean  times 
and  good.  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  In 
this  high  tradition  In  the  years  that  He 
ahead. 

The  State  that  stands  for  freedom  of  initia- 
tive Is  a  State  that  will  prosper  richly  In 
years  to  come.  It  is  also  the  State  which  will 
lead  In  human  happiness  through  its  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Only  through  protecting  freedom  of  Initia- 
tive can  we.  In  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 


Value  of  Meat  in  the  Human  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9,  1958 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  12  years  ago  I  addre.s.sed  the 
57th  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers'  As.'^ociation.  At  the  time 
I  -spoke  on  the  value  of  meat  in  the 
human  diet.  I  made  rather  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  at  the  Library  of  Congre«.s, 
the  Meat  Institute,  and  other  sources  to 
get  accurate  information. 

I  have  in  the  past  12  years  made  fur- 
ther study  on  the  question  of  meat  in 
the  human  diet,  and  have  tried  to  bring 
the  report  up  to  date.  A  number  of 
universities  and  research  InsLiiutes  have 


been  working  on  the  chemical  compo- 
nents of  meat  and  its  place  in  the  human 
diet.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  22  amino  acids  in  food.  12  of  them 
are  found  in  meat. 

Meat  is  important  in  the  diet  because 
the  proteins  are  cs.scntial.  Amino  acids 
make  up  a  part  of  evei-y  cell,  tissue,  and 
organ  of  the  body.  It  is  needed  to  make 
blood,  supply  glands,  repair  tissue,  and 
produce  enersjy  for  work. 

Nature   has   endowed   no   other    food 
with  such  e.ssential  vitamins  and  min- 
erals as  it  has  meat.    Meat  is  a  master- 
piece   of    Natures    laboratories.      The 
muscles,  glands,   and  corpuscles  of  our 
bodies  are  constantly  in  need  of  meat, 
amino  acids,  and  various  proteins.    Pro- 
teins in  meat  provide  the  necessary  re- 
pair   work    which    must    be    carried    on 
constantly  to  keep  this  complex  human 
machine  of  ours  working  satisfactorily. 
The  several   cattlemen's   associations 
in  the  United  States  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  last  dozen  j-eais  in  pi-o- 
motins  meat  in  the  human  diet.    It  has 
had  a  good  effect.     Meat  is  no  longer  a 
luxury.     Meat  is  an  essential  but  there 
are  many  people  who  still  feel  that  a 
steak  is  something  for  a  special  occa- 
sion.    It  should  be  recalled  that  the  new 
methods  of  cooking  meat  can  make  the 
most  humble  part  of  the  animal  tender 
and  good  to  eat.    The  parts  near  tlie  tail 
and    neck   contain    the   same    iron    and 
minerals    and    amino    acids    as    choice 
tender  cuts. 

The  earnings  of  the  laboring  people 
in  the  last  10  years  have  increased  about 
46  percent.  Beef  prices  during  this  time 
have  increased  about  14  percent.  Ac- 
tually, the  laboring  man  is  getting  more 
today  for  his  meat  dollar  than  he  did  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people 
of  India  eat  no  meat  or  animal  products. 
With  the  population  of  nearly  500  peo- 
ple per  square  mile,  they  have  250  mil- 
hon  head  of  cattle  in  India  yet  they  eat 
no  meat.  The  Indian  is  not  a  strong 
physical  individual. 

In  my  years  of  practicing  medicine.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  some 
of  the  strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls 
from  this  country  where  they  have  plen- 
ty of  meat  available  to  the  children  of 
India,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  simi- 
lar countries.  Before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  in 
many  of  these  countries.  You  need  only 
to  look  at  the  children  in  a  dozen  poi-ts 
where  meat  is  not  a  part  of  the  diet  to 
find  spindle-legged,  pot-bellied,  emaci- 
ated children.  In  Nebraska,  the  children 
are  rosy-cheeked,  well-muscled,  aiid 
growing. 

In  Nebraska,  we  have  some  26  million 
acres  of  grassland  producing  cattle  in 
the  fall  that  are  often  butcher-block  fat. 
As  a  physician,  I  know  that  every  cell, 
every  muscle,  and  every  organ  of  our 
body  needs  these  proteins  and  amino 
acids.  They  need  them  to  repair  ti.ssues. 
They  mean  new  growth  to  the  child. 

I  know  that  meat  really  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  keeping  not  only  indi- 
viduals but  the  Nation  strong  and  ener- 
getic. We  need  to  push  hard  an  educa- 
tion pro"ram  pointing  out  the  scientific 
problems  and  the  value  of  meat  tt\  the 
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human  diet.  Tills  should  be  done  with 
the  minimum  of  Government  Interfer- 
ence. The  cattlemen  of  the  country  will 
continue  to  furnish  this  good  meat  to  a 
growinfT.  expandlni?  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  bill  before 
Congress  that  provides  for  a  check-off 
system  on  meat.  A  few  cents  on  each 
head  of  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  will  go  Into 
a  program  of  research.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  good  approach.  I  believe  In  ad- 
vertising. I  know  that  the  people  in  the 
cattle  Industry  have  been  working  to- 
gether in  harmony.  They  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  selling  their  product.  The 
country  needs  to  be  educated  on  the 
value  of  good  meat  in  the  human  diet. 


Phil  Collini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9,  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Me- 
morial Day  brings  back  sad  and  fond 
memories  to  the  serviceman.  The  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  are  becoming  a 
marchins?  host  to  the  ghost  brigade.  The 
toll  of  life  is  fast  moving  to  the  other 
shore — taps  are  in  the  air— and  maybe 
it's  best  so,  because  really  their  immedi- 
ate families  and  their  comrades  are  the 
ones  that  really  care. 

The  Republic  in  some  sparing  meas- 
ure has  from  long  time  to  a  longer  time, 
at  great  delaying  intervals,  given  them 
a  supporting  limp  hand  and  bent  wrist — 
mostly  applauoc  on  marching  days. 

A  few  politicians  and  ceitain  publica- 
tions bray  and  bleat  about  the  demands 
of  a  .special  class  of  cltizen.s — sure,  every- 
one did  their  duty — only  some  kicked  a 
pedal  with  a  toe  and  collected  plenty 
with  overtime  thrown  in — all  for  the  war 
effort;  for  Mr.  Soldier  the  war  wa.s  over. 
V/hen  he  returned — it  was  his  only  de- 
pression— the  192a's  were  just  a  continu- 
ation of  the  struggle  for  life  for  some  to 
the  present  day.  A  pension,  yes:  a 
handout,  the  same  that  a  reliefer  gets. 
Brave  men,  good  soldiers.  Fought  for 
his  country  Was  taken  from  civilian 
life  around  the  39th  year.  Hard  for 
most  of  them  to  catch  up  on  a  good  job. 
Even  lost  his  mate  or  girl  to  the  other 
fellow  who  stayed  around.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  been  sparingly  fair  to  the  .serv- 
iceman in  a  legislative  sense,  inade- 
quately for  the  disabled,  widows,  or- 
phans, and  aged. 

These  are  the  men  that  Phil  Collins 
spent  his  life  in  sei-ving.  He  was  the 
levelinR  influence  that  advocated  the 
support  of  political  parties  by  the  serv- 
icemen and  not  form  a  political  group 
to  take  over  the  political  destiny  of  our 
Governm.ent. 

But  God  is  good.  He  alone  names  the 
day  of  the  heavy  mist  that  blurs  the  eyes 
and  numbs  the  brain.  And  so  it  was 
with  Phil  Collins — his  work  was  done. 
His  soul  no  longer  seeks  Its  earthly  goal. 


He  died  a  man  revered  by  all  who  knew 
that  In  hla  passing  no  one  would  forget. 
His  early  life — the  youthful  years  pre- 
pared him  for  hla  great  work  to  guide 
him  through   the  experiences  that  he 
must  meet.     He  evaluated  each   fellow 
man  as  a  counterpart   of  him.sclf.     He 
developed  a  seni.e  of  sagacity  in  veteran 
affairs  that  called  him  to  its  leadership. 
His  strength  of  purpose  knew  no  other 
rule  but  toward  its  accomplishment.  The 
American  Legion  followed  that  leader- 
ship and  grew  in  popular  strength  and 
civic  acceptance     His  true  aim  was  real- 
ized when  its  influence  in  governmental 
affairs   and    policies   of    peacetime    pre- 
paredne.ss  was  written  m  the  record  of 
Congressional  enactment.    He  supported 
mandates  for  the  advancement  of   the 
veteran's  cause  which  were  transcribed 
into  law.    The  names  of  men  hiRh  in  the 
working  ranks  of  the  Legion  sanctioned 
and  extolled  his  superb  leadership.     He 
fostered  the  careers  and  advancement  of 
worthy  Legionnaires  in  the  official  family 
of  this  powerful  organization:   each  one 
made   enviable   records   of   accomplish- 
ment.    There  were  those  who  awaited 
their  turn  to  serve,  and  his  experienced 
judgment  never  denied   them  advance- 
ment— long.    He  numbered  many  friends 
both  in  the  Stale  and  national  organi- 
zations— but    It    was    the    proud    legion- 
naires of  Illinoi.';  that  sustained  him  in 
his  glorious  career;  to  name  a  few.  tlie 
fiery  leader.  Gov.  John  StcUe;   the  sa- 
gacious  national    leader,    Jim    Ringley; 
the  financial  genius.  Bumps  Cross:   the 
sage.  Perce  Brautigan;  the  popular  busi- 
ness execuU'e.  Al  Starsluik;  the  insur- 
ance tycoon.  Stanley  Van  Dyk:  Judges 
Burke,  Sbaroaro,  Dougherty,  and  Harti- 
gan;    the    active    organizer.    Bill    Cum- 
mins; the  late  popular  leaders.  Art  Can- 
ty,   Mancel    Talcott.    Paul    Arm-,trong, 
Gov.    Dwight    Giecn,    Judi^e    William 
Waugh,   and   Americanism   himself,  the 
late  Elliodor  Libonati;  the  flgiitcr  of  sub- 
versive   activities.    Ed    Clammage;    the 
popular  Russel  Root,  Larry  Pcnlon,  Gov 
Bill  Stratton;  the  Forty  and  Eight  leader 
Bill  Schlupp;    the  old  standard   bearer, 
Harry  Rice;  and  the  blessed  Father  Lon- 
er,;an,  and  many  others.  ""^ 

The  citizens  of  our  country  do  not  re- 
alize the  great  Importance  and  power 
that  tlic  veteran  oi  ^-anizations  could  gen- 
erate as  a  potential  force  among  the  pop- 
ulace in  a  political  campaii^n.  And  be- 
cause this  power  to  gain  control  in  poli- 
tics is  kept  dormant  and  unas.'-crtive.  they 
cannot  realize  tlie  degree  of  political  up- 
heavel  that  would  result  if  such  a  pro- 
gram were  initiated  by  veteran  leaders. 
It  could  change  the  very  life  of  the  coun- 
try both  in  its  kind  of  government  and 
its  ideology. 

Phil  Collins  was  a  real  American,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his  fundamental 
belief  that  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
military  duties  performed,  had  only  the 
.'^ame  ri!;hts  as  any  other  citizen— that 
the  constitutional  document  was  written 
for  all  and  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  few 
to  their  preferment.  Thus  the  people  of 
the  Nation  learned  that  the  veteran 
would  take  his  place  among  the  ranks  of 
the  citizenry  and  serve  his  community  in 


time  of  peace  as  he  did  in  time  of  war. 
Veteran  leadershli)  did  not  strike  out  to 
organize  veterans  to  take  over  political 
control. 

We  have  but  to  study  thf  history  of 
other  nations  to  ;ce  the  havoc  resulting 
from  the  usurpation  of  po'.itlcal  power, 
by  men  who.  unprepared  for  the  pollticai 
science  of  government;  these  ambitious 
men  being  vaulted  into  oillce  throu'.:h 
popular  approval  of  act.s  of  heroism  un- 
der arm.s — later  did  by  violent  action  en- 
clave populations  in  tliought  and  ac- 
tion— destroying  the  very  government 
and  countless  of  its  citizens  that  formerly 
each  had  fought  to  save. 

Tlnis.  Phil  Collins,  a.s  the  most  power- 
ful leader  of  the  American  Lej;ion  in  his 
day  called  the  king  maker  kept  the  mil- 
lions of  Legionnaires  on  the  true  course — 
love  of  God,  love  of  country  and  respect 
for  its  institutions. 

Ye.s.  a  great  man  died  the  other  day — 
and  men  tiiroughout  tlie  Nation  mourned 
his  pa.ssing — for  he  was  Uuiy  a  great 
American. 

As  the  taps  .sounded — we  heard  a  dis- 
tant echo  as  thourh  the  notes  were 
turned  back  upon  thf^nxselves  In  their 
owii  resonance — he  lives  again  in  the 
glory  of  Gjd,  among  his  war  fallen  aiid 
deceased  comrades.  Ihe  livnig  remem- 
bered, and  the  department  of  Illinois 
passed  the  following  resolution  in  his 
memory; 

In  Mt.MORiAM-PiiiiLip  W.  Collins 
V.'lierea*  It  lias  pleased  Almighty  God,  the 
Great  Commander  of  all.  to  Biiinmon  to  Hi* 
Immortal  legions  on  the  13th  day  or  Febru- 
ary 19oa.  our  beloved  Comrnde  Phillip  W. 
CoUlns.  n  niemb?r  of  Naval  Poet  372.  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  to  the  date  of  hl»  demUe.  and 

Wherea«  we  humbly  bow  to  the  «111  of 
divine  providence,  wlille  ever  chciUhing  In 
our  heurt*  the  memory  of  hia  dUtlngulslied 
service  to  our  country  and  hl«  ouutand- 
Ing  service  and  contribution-  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion*  comradeship:  Now,  tljerefore, 
be  It 

Rrsoloed.  Tli.1t  the  executive  committee, 
Depru-tmenl  of  Illinois,  the  American  Lff  ion. 
In  regular  meeting  aAsembled  on  thle  12th 
day  of  April  195«,  commend  t.>  all  men  his 
Works,  and  to  God   his  splru;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  in  token  of  our  common 
grief,  an  sppropriately  Inscribed  copy  of  this 
resolution,  us  fln.iUy  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment convention  In  Chicago,  be  prus  -nted 
to  hl8  bereaved  widow. 


Commencement  Addrcsi  by  Hon.  Jolia 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kcntncky,  at  How- 
ard Univeriily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

0»      NEW    JtastY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  9.  1958 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Co^■cRES£IO^^^L  Record 
the  remarks  of  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  at  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Howard  UniversiLy  on  June  6,  1958. 
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In  thl«  address  tie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  points  out  parallels  between 
the  International  lssui?s  of  colonialism 
and  racism  and  that  of  discrimination 
In  the  United  States.  His  message  to 
the  Howard  University  graduates  merits 
thoughtful  consideratic  n  by  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n»  MARKS   or  SCNATOK    JOH*    SHERMAN    COOPER 

at  the  commenfemfvt  exercises  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Junk  6.  1958 

In  thinking  about  what  might  be  appro- 
priate lor  this  occasion.  1  find  my  gu.de  In 
the  feeling  that  lies,  I  ^m  sure.  In  your 
hearts.  It  Is.  I  know,  a  Reeling  of  pride  In 
the  various  aclileveinenis-  by  students,  par- 
ents, and  teachers  alike — vhlch  receive  their 
recognition  In  this  graduation  ceremony. 
It  Is  a  feeling  of  hope  lor  the  future — of 
looking  forward  to  the  pan  each  of  you  may 
play  In  events  to  come.  H  Is  also  a  feeling 
of  sadne.ss  that  a  stage  cf  life  has  passed, 
that  farewells  must  be  made  to  familiar 
things,  and  that  the  ground  mtist  now  be 
cleared  for  new  adventures  whose  outlines 
are  not  yet  clear. 

I  am  sure  that  what  I  shall  say  today  has 
been  said  many  times  B>,t  I  place  my  reli- 
ance on  one  thing.  It  Is  he  hope  that  the 
jK>lgnancy  of  the  hour  lUelf  may  give  new 
meaning  to  old  themes  and  values  oX  which 
I  shall  speak. 

Young  women  and  young  men  have  al- 
ways 8tcx>d  where  you  s  and  Uxlay,  The 
transition  from  the  role  cf  student  to  that 
of  full  participation  In  lUe  has  been,  In  all 
times,  difBcult.  And  certa  nly.  the  time  and 
clrcumst^inces  of  our  day  do  not  make  It 
easier  for  you. 

For  ours  Is  a  day  of  both  external  and 
Internal  danger— clangers  which  at  times 
win  catise  douMs  and  q  lestlonlngs  about 
the  validity  of  your  educailon.  and  the  basis 
of  life  Itself  It  may  set  m  at  times  that 
forces  beyond  your  control  shape  your 
hves — threats  of  war,  the  pace  of  scientific 
development,  and  the  fall  ire  of  our  Nation 
to  match  the  pace  of  sclen:e  with  full  social 
Justice  for  all  Us  people. 

These  forces  may  Intni  le  on  your  plans 
for  a  career,  and  for  ihe  eilargement  of  lUe 
Itself.  Worse,  they  could  Induce  a  will  to 
live  from  day  to  day.  with  >ut  purpo««.  since 
the  future  seems  urcertair 

I  do  not  believe  this  grj  duatlng  class  will 
succumb  to  any  defeatist  .atltude.  I  would 
have  It  remember  that  the  greatest  badge  of 
courage  goes  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
danger,  but  who  nevertheless  affirm  the 
continuity  of  liTe  and  ixperlence  In  the 
midst  of  danger. 

The  common  lot  of  the  human  race  to 
which  you  must  bring  yot;r  education,  your 
culture  and  character,  your  enthusiasm,  has 
the  form  of  a  paradox. 

On  the  one  side  a  radic  il  new  technology 
and  scientific  advancement  Is  on  (he  march 
everywhere,  with  the  promise  of  UftlnR  from 
mankind  the  oppressive  weight  of  poverty 
and  disease.  On  the  othi  r  side,  that  same 
technology  has  created  w<  apons  of  violence 
with  no  apparent  limit  lo  their  range  of 
destructlveness. 

We  know  that,  for  all  jiractlcal  purposes, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pos- 
sess the  means  to  destroy  each  other.  This 
condition  of  nuclear  danger  and  deterrence 
has  become  a  central  fact  with  which  we 
niust   live. 

The  continuing  peril  of  war  stands  In  op- 
position to  what  we.  as  Ami  rlcans,  had  hoped 
would  come  Into  being  afii  r  every  war.  The 
deep  longing  of  our  peopl<  Is  for  peace  and 
freedom.  We  have  believ.^d  that  the  con- 
duct of  nations  must  be  lased  upon  recog- 


nized world  standards,  derived  from  ethical 
principles.  If  there  Is  to  be  peace  and  Justice 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

What  we  believe  many  millions  of  men 
and  women  In  the  world  also  believe.  Yet 
the  external  -llfficulty  of  our  time  Is  that  the 
world  BtandVrds  we  affirm,  the  leaders  of 
the  world  under  Communist  control  reject. 
The  world  Impasse  arises  from  a  difference  In 
ethical  values,  and  In  the  choice  of  stand- 
ards, and  so  the  danger  that  confronts  us 
on  the  internaUonal  scene  will  likely  con- 
tinue  to  confront   us   for   many   years. 

As  long  as  this  danger  continues,  and  as 
the  character  of  war  becomes  more  destruc- 
tive and  horrendous,  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  finding  means  of  keep- 
ing the  peace — with  Justice — and  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom,  becomes  more 
compelling. 

These  tasks  are  not  the  tasks  of  our  Gov- 
ernment alone;  they  are  your  tasks — my 
tasks — a  constant  challenge  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  American  people. 

Our  first  duty  Is  to  maintain  military 
strength  essential  to  protect  our  Nation  and 
to  prevent  aRgresslon.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we   will   meet   this   responsibility. 

But  even  when  we  liave  done  this,  our 
basic  disagreements  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  are  disagreements  about  the  nature 
of  freedom — will  remain  unsolved.  Our  pur- 
poses are  a  Just  solution  of  these  differ- 
ences— true  disarmament  and  a  world  of  sov- 
ereign and  free  nations — dominated  neither 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Slates,  nor 
any  other  nation. 

St..'indlng  alone,  we  have  little  capacity  to 
afTect  the  beliefs  or  the  action  of  tlie  Soviet 
leaders.  Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
the  long  run  the  task  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  do  Its  full  part,  to  hold  free  and  demo- 
cratic countries  together.  And  certainly  a 
part  of  this  task  Is  to  assist  the  developing 
and  free  countries  of  the  world — In  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and,  yes.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, who  comprise  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
attempting  to  alter  the  balance  of  world 
power,  and  certainly  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States,  without  resort  to  force. 
The  ability  of  the  majority  of  the  worlds 
people  to  remain  free  and  Independent,  and 
to  be  able  to  exert  their  Influence  for  dis- 
armament, for  a  Just  solution  of  the  world's 
problems,  and  for  democratic  values,  will 
affect  our  own  security  for  years,  and  the  fate 
of  freedom  In  the  world. 

We  have  been  obsessed  at  times  since 
World  War  II  with  the  counterdrive  of  com- 
munism, which  has  been  relentless  against 
Individual  freedom  and  subversive  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Independent  nations.  There 
have  been  times.  In  fact,  when  we  have 
seemed  to  fear  that  this  countermovement 
might  destroy  the  very  spirit,  the  freedom- 
loving  instinct  of  man.  Yet  we  have  seen 
In  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other  dominated 
countries,  a  people  willing  to  challenge 
cruelty  and  coercion,  and  the  denial  of 
thought  and  expression.  And  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  of  all  history  has  been 
the  powerful  drive  for  Independence  which 
has  swept  across  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East  since  World  War  II. 

We  cannot  assume,  however,  that  this  trend 
will  continue,  or  that  all  of  these  countries 
will  maintain  their  independence.  Unfor- 
tunately, freedom  is  not  inevitable,  or  Its 
spirit  unUormly  Irresistible.  President  Elsen- 
hower. In  a  recent  address,  recalled  the  wise 
observation  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
"The  Irresistible,"  he  said,  "comes  to  pass 
through  effort." 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  problem  Involving  our  rela- 
tions,   and    our    ability    to    Influence    demo- 


cratically the  newly  Independent  and  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem inextricably  bound  with  the  Issue  of 
freedom  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  happy  fact  that  the  great  number 
of  the  countries  which  have  broken  the  ties 
of  colonialism  or  tyranny,  have  chl>sen  the 
Institutions  of  Western  democracv.  Yet,  the 
primary  fact  of  political  life  In  these  coun- 
tries Is  the  compulsion  for  economic  ad- 
vancement and  equality  in  the  world,  M.in 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  we  say.  We 
believe  deeply  and  rightly  that  freedom  is 
primary,  but  for  the  Impoverished  people  of 
the  world  there  must  be  bread  with  free- 
dom, If  freedom  is  to  last  or  have  real  mean- 
ing. And  the  great  danger  to  democracy  Is, 
that  If  the  democratic  governments  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  fail  to  secure  the 
economic  advancement  of  their  people,  they 
Will  lose  their  support. 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  United  States,  the 
richest  and  most  industrialized  country  in 
the  world,  give  its  aid,  whether  by  loan  or 
grants  or  trade,  to  reduce  the  unbalance  of 
opportunity  and  living  standards  in  the 
world.  And  our  sense  of  humanity  and  Jus- 
tice dictate  our  responsibility  as  a  favored 
nation  to  do  this.  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  self-interest,  if  we  withdraw 
from  economic  competition  with  Russia,  we 
will  find  ourselves  isolated  at  last  from  a 
majority  of  the  world's  people. 

It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  given  its  support  to  nations  seek- 
ing Independence,  It  Is  a  fact,  that  more 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world,  we  have 
given  of  our  means  to  help  other  countries 
and  their  peoples. 

The  deep  longing  of  the  people  of  our 
country  Is  for  peace  and  freedom.  In  the 
past  decade  of  crises  we  believe  that  we 
have  given  again  and  again  to  the  world 
concrete  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  pur- 
poses. Yet  It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  this 
decade  that  every  effort  we  have  made 
brings  with  it  a  host  of  new  difficulties  and 
mlsunderstancUngs.  It  Is  true  that  money, 
aid,  and  even  trade  will  not  buy  friends. 
The  recent  outburst  of  antl-Amerlcanism  In 
South  America  and  the  Middle  East  and 
even  in  Europe  give  new  proof  of  this  fact 
that  we  have  known. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  might  be 
accurately  ascribed  as  reasons  for  the  mis- 
understandings or  the  dislike  of  our  poli- 
cies in  other  countries.  Trade  restrictions, 
a  debtor-creditor  status,  the  transfer  of  the 
resentments  of  peoples  against  their  own 
leaders  to  our  rich  country  may  be  cited 
But  today  I  will  speak  of  a  fact  which  f 
think  Is  more  fundamental,  and  which  will 
cause  our  country  lasting  trouble  until  It 
Is  corrected. 

There  are  two  basic  points  which  t>ear 
critically  upon  our  association  and  Influence 
with  these  countries.  They  are  the  issues  of 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination.  For 
their  elimination  Is  a  major  policy  objective 
In  every  country  in  Asia,  In  Africa,  and  Latin 
America, 

Gandhi  said:  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
slow  freedom.  Freedom  is  like  a  birth.  Un- 
til we  are  free  we  are  slaves.  All  birth  takes 
place  in  a  moment." 

There  is,  as  I  know  you  will  see.  a  parallel 
between  the  international  Issues  of  colonial- 
ism and  racism,  and  the  Issue  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  own  country.  We  must  practice 
freedom  at  home.  If  we  are  to  have  influence 
In  its  growth  In  other  countries. 

The  United  States  has  given  the  promise  of 
freedom  and  equality  to  every  one  of  its 
people.  We  must  keep  the  promise  of  free- 
dom at  home,  if  we  are  to  Influence  Its 
growth  In  other  countries. 

Today,  the  face  which  we  turn  to  th» 
world  Is  blemished  by  denials  of  full  freedom, 
because  of  color  and  religious  belief. 
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And  aa  we  look  honestly  at  ourselves,  we 
are  humbled  by  our  faliurea  to  make  this 
truly  a  laod  oX  the  free  for  all  our  people. 
Not  only  our  standing  before  the  other  na- 
tions, but  our  Internal  strength  and  unity, 
the  Justice  of  our  Institutions,  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  religious  faith  depend  upon 
huw  we  deal  with  these  human  questions 
here  at  home  in  the  years  ahead. 

Fur  students  graduating  Into  the  fullness  of 
civic  responsibility,  for  public  officials  with 
the  duty  to  uphold  our  laws  and  promote 
the  best  in  American  life,  and  for  every  citi- 
zen, this  Is  one  of  the  most  ImpKjrtaut  parts 
of  our  society's  untlnished  business. 

I  lake  confidence — as  I  hope  you  do  too — 
that  our  country  is  moving,  however  sluwly. 
In  the  right  direction  on  the  question  of  civil 
rights. 

Historic  court  decisions  have  ruled  that 
eegregatlon  in  public  schuol.s.  In  public 
transportation  and  in  public  recreation  fa- 
cilities deny  the  constitutional  guuraxity  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  Is  illegal. 
Many  States,  cities,  and  peoples  arc  mov- 
ing to  end  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
In   various  phases  of  community   life. 

And  we  In  Congress  are  gratified  that  after 
long  years  of  effort,  In  1957  we  finally  passed 
a  civil  rights  measure  which,  though  Inade- 
quate, did  establish  a  Commission  for  basic 
studies  and  recommendations,  did  give  new 
stature  to  the  civil  rights  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and— most  Important — 
helps  protect  the  right  to  vote. 

We  recount  these  gains,  however,  not  to 
foster  complacency,  but  to  renew  our  faith 
and  conlidence  that  we  can  move  ahcf.d. 

There  Is  yet  deft  i nee  and  resistance  to  the 
orders  of  the  highest  Cjurt  In  the  land. 
This  dllomma  demands  of  us  all  sober  rellec- 
tlon  and  resolute  action.  The  crisis  Is  first 
of  all  a  constitutional  one:  shall  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  Justice  set  forth  In  our  Con- 
stitution, as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  be 
adhered  to  even  when  they  fly  In  the  face 
of  long-hallowpd,  but  discriminatory,  cus- 
toms and  practices? 

To  this  question  there  c.%n  be  only  one 
answer,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  structure 
of  law  and  order  upon  which  our  society  Is 
based.  Uule.'a  and  until  the  Constitutiou 
Is  altered  by  the  procedures  within  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  to  ad- 
here to  It,  to  honor  It,  and  to  defend  It. 
And  this  Is  a  duty  which  every  citizen.  In- 
cluding every  public  official,  must  recognize, 
support,  and  enforce. 

Our  crisis.  In  the  second  place  Is  one  of 
ethics.  At  the  root  of  our  religious  beliefs. 
Is  the  principle  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
every  Individual  human  beint;.  And  from 
this  faith  and  our  reliance  upon  a  supreme 
power  we  derive  our  concepts  of  Justice, 
brotherhood  and  mercy.  Can  we  In  good 
conscience  permit  our  practices  to  continue 
when  in  so  many  cases  they  deny  our  re- 
ligious principles?  Again,  the  answer  Is 
clear.  Our  faith  without  works,  to  quote  the 
ancient  wrltlnf^s.  is  dead.  We  mu.-^t  llv?  our 
beliefs,  or  see  the  fundamental  moral  basis 
of  our  life  eroded  by  the  failure  of  our 
practices. 

If  the  world  Is  looking  to  us  ns  the  prime 
example  of  freedom,  then  let  us  give  it  an 
example  thnt  is  worthy  of  that  Ideal.  We 
should  do  this  not  alone  because  we  know 
that  If  we  foil,  the  tyranny  to  which  peoples 
may  turn  will  drstmy  an  that  we  hold  dear 
We  do  this  chlpfly  because  we  know  In  our 
hearts  It  la  right,  and  that  Justice,  ns  well 
as  peace  In  the  world,  will  be  advanced  If 
America  truly  lives  up  to  Us  promise  of 
freerlom,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

But  finally  I  have  hope.  For  I  do  ii'>t  be- 
lieve that  America,  standing  at  the  summit 
of  world  power,  will  lose  the  faith  It  had 
when  It  was  once  only  a  handful  of  people, 
dwelling  In  a  wilderness,  yet  daring  to  think 
and  act.  In  such  great  terms,  that  It  gave  a 


new  turn  to  the  whole  of  human  history. 
Otir  Job  once  again,  as  George  Washington 
put  it,  is  to  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
good  and  the  wise  can  repair. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  class 
to  seek  for  themselves  and  their  families  In 
work  and  education,  and  play,  the  best  and 
happiest  of  life. 

But  I  do  remind  you  there  are  other  satis- 
fying and  necessary  standards  to  raise  You 
can  make  your  sacrifices  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. You  can  put  your  best  thoughts  to 
work  In  enlarging  not  only  the  quantity  of 
the  educational  resources  available  In  this 
country,  but  their  quality  as  well.  You  can 
put  your  best  thoughts  to  work  in  removing 
the  last  vestiges  of  Inequality  In  this  coun- 
try  that    are   manniade. 

In  striking  out  on  its  own,  this  graduat- 
ing class  might  bear  in  mind  that  a  famous 
teacher  once  said  that  culture  Is  cultl^yated 
In  solitude,  while  character  is  formed  Tn  the 
.<»trugi^le  of  life.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
hlstiry  of  mankind  bears  him  out.  Yot  our 
science,  our  art,  our  literature,  our  music, 
and  philosophy — all  thnt  enriches  our  clvl- 
Uzatltm — have  required  at  times  the  work  of 
lonely  people,  people  who  have  withdrawn 
for  a  while  from  the  crowd,  to  Impress  their 
tlioughls  on  the  formless  things  that  later 
became  the  truths  of  the  world. 

But.  while  culture  may  be  enriched  In 
solitude,  the  character  of  the  human  person 
is  most  fully  formed  by  contact,  and  some- 
times in  direct  conflict,  with  the  forces  that 
make  a  community.  For  one  cannr)t  speak 
In  n::oral  terms  of  a  p?r:.  n  as  being  gfxxl 
whim  he  has  never  kn  iwn  temptation  and 
mastered  it.  One  cannot  Fpeak  of  a  person 
;ia  l)clng  Just,  who  ha.s  n-^ver  been  asked  to 
disentangle  the  mixed  way  in  which  gcX)d 
and  evil  often  ap!)ear.  and  to  JudRe  fairly 
between  thcin.  One  cannot  speak  of  a  per- 
son as  being  heroic  who  has  never  been 
a.-ked  to  tnacrihce  someUung  of  his  own  for 
his  neisjhbor.  The  things  by  which  ymir 
character  will  be  tested,  formed,  and  Judj;cd 
can  only  be  known  when  you  have  lived  to 
the  fullest  In  the  community  of  men  and 
Women. 

Yet  culture  and  character  do  not  belong 
to  dltferent  worlds,  or  have  ditr.rent  pur- 
poses,  Uiough  they  are  f.-rmed  In  dltferent 
ways.  1  hey  belong  to  tiie  same  world  where 
they  are  Joined  by  a  bridge.  It  Is  a  brUlKe  of 
enthusiaEm—  not  the  entliuslasm  »  hlrh  fhirea 
for  a  new  fad  and  then  ebl>8.  It  is  a: 
enthusiasm  for  wanting  t  >  grow,  to  Uarn.  to 
work,  to  bestow  uptm  others,  upon  mankind, 
the  highest  gifts  of  which  you  are  capable! 

Do  i:ot  stand  back  from  life  but  enter  It 
fully  and  bravely,  giving  to  the  hr  pe  of  bet- 
ter things,  your  constant  growth  and  deepest 
faith. 

For  the  fight  for  peace,  for  Justice,  for 
good.  Is  an  eternal  one  It  has  Its  setbacks, 
much  like  the  wave.s  thnt  shatter  themselves 
and  then  recoil  from  their  contest  with  a 
nxky  shore.  But  It  has  also  a  tidal  flow 
which  quietly  hfts  the  water  level  above  the 
rocks.  Do  not  doubt  that  this  tidal  flow  of 
hope  for  better  things  Is  still  with  you. 

This  Kraduatlnp  cla  s.  like  those  who  have 
come  before  it,  has  been  taught  at  this  uni- 
versity true  values.  It  h.ia  been  taught  to 
respect  all  that  la  bett  in  scholarship  in 
character  and  rrli-icn.  It  has  been  taui?ht 
that  from  the  spirit  and  from  your  deepest 
convlctlon.s  that  you  draw  f  dih  for  life.  It 
will  be  further  strengthoned  and  strenc-h- 
ened  again  as  you  return  to  it^  sour.p. 

'Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  mv 
spirit,  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

All  this  has  been  the  object  of  your  educa- 
tion. Be  faithful  to  It  In  the  years  that 
He  .ahead.  And  you  will  be  the  agents  of  the 
pood  fortune  that  all  of  us  here— your  par- 
ents, your  teachers,  and  your  guests— wish 
yim   with  all  our   hearts. 
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Monday,  June  9,  1058 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  itm  irks  of  Senator  Ch.arlzs  E.  Pot- 
ter, of  Michigan,  on  the  occasion  of 
Rujnaniaii  Independence  Day,  Saturday 
evLUing.  May  24,  19o8,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  in  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Rfmarks  or  Senator  Charles  E  Potteh, 
Rrprni.icArf.  or  Michigan,  on  Tift  Occa- 
sion or  Rumanian  iNDErcNDENcr  Dat, 
SATvaDAT  EvrNiNo.  May  24,   1958,  iNTiUNA- 

TIONAL     iNSTTTirrE,     DrTROIT,     MiCII. 

The  hUtory  of  the  world  contains  many 
ni   ments  of   which   we  are  not  proud. 

Mans  inhumanity  to  man  is  painful  to 
remember  and  we  tend  to  want  to  move 
these  unfortunate  chapters  into  the  back- 
ground. 

But  when  episodes  Fhocklng  to  man's  rea- 
son, intelligence,  and  belter  lustlucU  con- 
tinue to  happen,  we  must  cry  out  against 
them.  We  must  do  so  for  tlie  sake  of  thoo* 
men  and  women  who  suffer  and  for  the  &ak« 
of  the  entire  P*ree  World. 

Rum.inla  continues  under  the  heel  of  th« 
Soviet  dictatorship. 

I  t  ike  the  occasion  of  this  May  24  of  1958, 
on  which  we  observe  the  independence  day 
of  a  great  nation,  to  note  anotlier  unsup- 
portable  act  by  the  Soviet  against  the  liu- 
manlan  people. 

This  year,  Russia  with  utter  callousncsa 
and  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Ru- 
manians, forced  them  to  obsene— not  May 
10,  which  they  had  chosen,  but  May  9.  which 
was  offlclally  called  the  day  of  Russia  s  fliiul 
victory  over  Germany. 

This  Is  right  down  the  line  with  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Soviet— to  yank  out  from  the 
lx)dy  politic  of  a  country  all  the  UUn^'s 
which  make  the  life  of  the  people  richer, 
deeper,  more  rewarding  This  artiflclal 
changing  of  a  national  holiday  and  the  Im- 
position of  one  of  Russia's  choosing  may 
seem  a  small  thing  in  the  long  history  of 
the  human  race,  but  it  is  not. 

It  Is  s>'mbollc  of  a  system  cf  government 
which  believes  thnt  man  can  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  unfortunately  for  the  Ruma- 
nians and  other  captive  nations  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  not  too  much  of  that. 

Of  course,  the  Rumanian  people  celebrate 
in  their  hearts  the  day  which  they  them- 
selves have  chosen.  Tliey  reflected  on  May 
10  of  IB.^S  when  the  principalities  of  Walla- 
chla  and  Moldavia  were  united  to  from  the 
principality  of  Rumania.  They  thoucht  of 
the  May  10,  10  jiears  later  when  the  prin- 
cipnllty  of  Rumania  proclaimed  Its  inde- 
pendence of  Turkl^h  rule,  and  the  May  :o 
of  1881.  when  the  country  was  proclaimed  a 
kingdom  and  Prince  Charles  I  King  of  Ru- 
mania. 

Now.  In  the  year  1058.  the  Soviet  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  alter  a  great  chapter  of  his- 
tory by  changing  the  date.  Certainly  this 
does  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Free  World. 

I  therefore  take  this  occasion  to  add  a  per- 
sonal protest  to  this  treatment  of  captive 
peoples.  I  know  I  am  Joined  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  this  body,  but  by  Americans  of 
numai^lan  de«cent.  nnd  all  Americans  who 
love  the  tradiUon  of  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Monday.  June  9.  1958 
Mr.  REED.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  presently  engaged  in 


consideration  of  Important  legislation 
affecting  the  tariff  and  trade  policy  of 
our  Nation.  The  debate  l.s  essentially 
concerned  with  two  legislative  proposals, 
viz,  H.  R.  12591  and  H.  R.  126  76.  The 
latter  bill  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  close  friend,  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Simpson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  be  that  bill  in  sub- 
stance which  will  con.stitute  the  motion 
that    will    be    made    to    substitute    an 


amendment  for  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Several  other  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  So  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  may  have  the  benefit  of 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  legis- 
lative proposals  that  are  pending,  I  will 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  a  comparison  of  H.  R.  12591  and 
H.  R.  12676: 


COMPARISON  OF  H.  R.   12591   AND  H.  R.   12676 


H.  R.  12591 


H.  R.  12676 


EXTEN.SION   OF  THS   PRESIDENTS   AUTHORITY 

The  President's  authority  to  reduce  taiiflTs  by  entering 
Into  trade  agreements  is  extended  for  5  years,  that  is  from 
June  30,  1958,  to  June  30.  1963.  Previous  extension  have 
never  exceeded  3  yeans.  Any  agieement  concluded  before 
June  30.  1963.  can  be  made  effective  at  any  time  after  that 
date.  Thus  tlie  tariff-reducing  effectiveness  of  the  bill  is 
unlimited  in  time. 


The  President's  authority  to  reduce  tai-iffs  bv  entering  into 
trade  afireemenLs  is  extended  for  2  years,  that  is,  from  June 
30,  1958,  to  June  30.  1960.  Conces.sions  negotiated  under 
this  exten.sion  must  be  made  initially  effective  during  this 
period.  The  effect  is  to  continue  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1955  for  an  additional  2  years 


CHANGES    IN    THE    PRESIDENTS    AL' 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  decrease  rates  of  duty  in 
effect  July  1.  1958.  in  whichever  of  three  ways  that  permits 
the  greatest  reduction  in  duty: 

1.  By  not  more  than  25  percent.  The  reduction  in  any 
12-month  period  is  limited  to  10  percent  of  base  rate  This 
feature  was  in  the  1955  extension,  but  the  permi.ssible  limit 
of  total  reduction  was  15  percent,  and  the  annual  reduction 
limit  was  5  percent. 

2  By  not  more  than  2  percentage  points.  The  reduc- 
tion in  any  12-month  period  is  limited  to  one  percentage 
point  ad  valorem.  For  present  rates  of  less  than  8  percent 
ad  valorem,  the  effect  of  this  alternative  is  to  permit  duty 
reductions  great-er  than  25  percent.  This  feature  has  not 
been  in  previous  extensions. 


3.  In  the  ca.se  of  existing  rates  which 
percent  ad  valorem,  to  not  less  than  50 
or  its  equivalent.     The  reduction  in  any 
limited  to  one-third  of  the  total  permis.'=i 
feature  was  in  the  19f>5  extension. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  open 
reduction,  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
before. 


are  higher  than  50 

percent  ad  valorem 

12 -month  period  is 

ble  reduction.    This 

all  present  rates  to 
reduced  many  times 


TIIORITY    TO    DECREASE    RATES    OF    DUTY 

The  bill  docs  not  change  the  President's  1955  act  authority 
to  decrease  rates  of  duty,  which  is  twofold: 

1.  By   15  percent  below  the  rate  existing  on  January  1 
1955,  in  annual  cuts  of  no  more  than  5  percent. 


2.  Down  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  for  anv  rate  higher 
than  that  during  a  period  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  representative.  Only  one-third  of  any  such  reduction 
can  be  made  initially  effective,  and  a  year  must  elapse  be- 
tween such  thirds. 

In  effect,  the  bill  would  permit  reductions  during  the  2- 
year  life  of  the  extension  on  any  item  not  reduced  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  in  the  1955-58  period  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  80  percent  of  United  States  dutiable  items 
went  untouched  by  agreements  negotiated  during  that 
period. 


P 


EXTENT    OF   THE    PRESIDENT'S    AUTHORITY    TO    INCREASE    RATES    OF   DUTY 

The  base  date  for  the  President's  authority  to  increase 


up   to  50   percent.   Individual   rates  of  duty  through   trade 
agreements  is  shifted  from  January  1,  1945    to  July  1    1934 
The  effect  is  to  permit  increases,  up  to  50  percent,  in  the 
actua   ad  valorem,  specific,  and  compound  rates  in  existence 
on  July  1,  1934. 

The  President  Is  also  authorized.  In  escape-clause  cases 
to  impose  duties  up  to  50  percent  on  imports  currently  free 
of  duty.  This  is  a  departure  from  present  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  executive  transfer  of  items  between  the  free  and 
dutiable  schedules.  The  purpose  of  these  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report,  is  "to  permit  domestic  indus- 
tries sustaining  .serious  Injury  from  Import  competition  to 
be  protected  by  means  of  increased  duties  rather  than  by 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas. 

THE     NECOTUTINC     PROCEDURES 

tvT^  ^"i  *^*^^ar^s  *t  "to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress"  that 
uie  President,  during  preliminaries  to  trade-a«reement  ne- 
gouations,  should  seek  Information  and  advice  with  respect 
to  such  agreement  from  representatives  of  Industry  agri- 
culture, and  labor."    According  to  the  committee  report  this 


The  base  date  for  the  President's  authority  to  increase 
up  to  50  percent,  individual  rates  of  duty  through  trade 
agreements  is  shifted  from  January  1,  1945  to  July  1  1934 
For  ad  valorem  duties,  this  means  applying  the  incre'ase  to 
the  rate  existing  on  the  latter  date.  For  specific  duties  (and 
the  specific  portion  of  compound  duties),  a  special  provision 
IS  included  Instead  of  using  the  rate  actually  existing  on 
that  date,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  that  date  is  used 
as  the  base  for  the  increase.  The  purpose  is  to  permit  the 
increases  in  specific  duties  to  match  the  inflated  prices  of 
imports.  Ad  valorem  duties,  being  linked  to  value  auto- 
matically keep  step  with  inflated  prices 


The  bill  spells  out  peril-point  procedures,  replacing  the 
general  directive  now  in  the  law.  Its  effect  is  to  change 
the  current  practice  by  transferring  the  preliminary  func- 
tions from  the  interdepartmental  committee  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Stat«  Department  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
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provision  merely  records  the  view  of  Congress  that  a  present 
practice  "be  continued  and  appropriately  broadened." 


The  President,  before  startincr  nepotlations.  must  notify 
the  Commi.'-sion  that  he  has  found  as  a  fact  that  existing 
Unit<Kl  States  or  foreiMU  duties  or  ether  import  restrictions 
"are  unduly  burdenmt,'  or  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  SUites"  and  that  he  Intends  to  negotiate  a 
trade  agreement. 

The  Commission  thorcuix)n  prepares  and  publishes  a  pre- 
liminary list  of  imported  articles  which  the  President  may 
consider  as  subjects  of  possible  conces.'-ions.  This  list  must 
Include  all  articles  on  which  the  Cummissum  considers  that 
existing  duties  or  import  restrictions  are  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  American  industry.  The  Commission  will 
then  investigate  each  article  on  the  li;t  to  determine  peril 
points,  both  as  to  modifications  in  rates  or  quotas  that  can 
safely  be  made,  and  whether  increases  in  duties  or  addi- 
tional restrictions  are  neces;  ary.  1  he  Commission  may  add 
or  delete  articles. 

Dunne:  the  investitrations  the  Commission  must  hold  pub- 
lic hearinps.  on  60  days'  notice.  The  Commission  must 
request  from  the  foreign  country  which  is  the  principal 
supplier  of  each  listed  article  "information  concerning  esti- 
mated or  approximate  cost  of  production,  prices,  and  other 
relevant  economic  data  pertainint;  to  competition  of  imports 
of  such  article  in  the  domestic  market."  If  the  foreign 
country  does  not  re-pond,  the  Cummi:>sion  must  omit  the 
pertinent  article  from  the  final  list.  The  final  list  must 
be  published.  The  peril-point  finding  must  be  sent  to  the 
President  within  a  year  from  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
liminary list.  The  President  is  then  free  to  nef;otiate  con- 
cessions on  any  item  on  the  list.  However,  if  such  a  con- 
cession fails  to  comply  uith  the  peril  points  set  by  the 
Commission  it  cannot  become  effective  unless  Congress 
enacts  approval. 


THE   PERFL  POINT   PROVISIONS 


ill 


The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  amended  by  extending 
from  120  days  to  6  months  the  period  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  to  complete  its  peril-point  reports  on  items 
being  considered  for  trade  agreement  negotiations.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  Commission  automatically  to  insti- 
tute an  escape  clause  investigation  whenever,  in  a  peril- 
point  Investigation,  it  finds  that  an  increase  In  duty  or  ad- 
ditional Import  restriction  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industi^. 


ill 


II? 


The  bill  introduces  into  the  law  specific  peril-point  cri- 
teria, which  the  Commission  must  consider,  as  follows: 

"<1)  The  estimated  or  approximate  cost  of  producing 
such  article  in  tlie  foreign  country  which  is  the  principal 
supplier  (in  imports  into  the  United  States)  of  such  ar- 
ticle, as  compared  with  the  estimated  or  approximate  cost 
of  producini;  like  or  directly  competitive  articles  in  the 
United  StiUes. 

"(2)  The  estimated  or  approximate  average  price  con- 
verted into  currency  of  the  UniU-d  States,  at  which  the  for- 
eign article  is  sold  at  whole.sale  in  the  principal  supplying 
country  as  compared  with  the  estimated  or  approximate  av- 
erage price  of  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles 
when  sold  at  wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  last  calendar  year  preceding  such  invesUgation! 
In  the  event  that  the  Commission  finds  it  impracticable  to 
determine  such  estimated  or  approximate  average  foreign 
price  the  Commission  shall  consider  the  average  invoice 
price  of  imports  of  such  article  during  the  last  calendar  year 
preceding  such  investigation  as  the  average  foreign  price  for 
comparison  with  the  domestic  price. 

"(3>  Other  economic  data  which  the  Comml&sion  consid- 
ers relevant  to  the  relative  competitive  status  of  the  im- 
ported article  with  the  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic 
article  in  the  domestic  market,  and  the  efTect  of  such  com- 
petitive status  on  the  likelihood  of  serious  injur>-  or  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles." 


THI   ESCAPE   CLAUSE    PROVISION 

Language  is  added  to  the  escape-clau.se  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  making  it  clear  that  organizations  or  groups  of 
employees  can  nie  an  escape  clause  application  Another 
provision  clothes  the  Tariff  Commission  with  power  to  sub- 
pena  persona  and  records  in  connection  with  cscape-clause 
app llcntloni  Th«  period  In  which  the  CommlMlon  must  In- 
vpstlante  and  report  on  cscapo-clausc  applications  Is  reduced 
from  9  to  fl  months. 


The  period  In  which  the  TarlfT  Commls.slon  must  Inve.'^tl- 
Kate  and  report  on  escape-claunc  applications  Is  reduced 
from  9  to  6  months. 

The  bill  spccmcally  directs  the  Commls.slon  to  recom- 
mend quotas  as  a  means  of  escape-clause  relief  whenever  % 
maximum  permissible  Increase  in  duty  will  not  remedy  the 
Injury  situation.  The  Commission  may  choose  among  "tar- 
IfT  quotas  or  absolute  quolos.  Includlnn  seasonal  quotas  of 
tilher  kind,  such  quotnrt  fo  be  subiert  to  such  allocation 
amoiig  counliloi  of  oiliiii  um  Uit  Commishiun  mny  direct," 
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CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    IN    ESCAPE    CLAUSE    CASES 

The  bill  continues  the  present  authority  of  the  Piesident 
to  prt>claim  or  reject  e.scape  clause  recommendations  made 
by  the  Tariff  Commi.ss:on.     It  adds  an  elaborate  method 
whereby  Congress  can  make  effective  the  Commissions  rec- 
ommendations   despite    the    President's    disapproval       The 
Ilou-e  and  Senate,  within  60  days,  must  pass  "by  the  yeas 
and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House   •    •    •  a  con- 
current  resolution   stating   in   effect   that   the   Senate   and 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  approve  the  act;on  so  found  and 
reix)rted  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary."     TTie  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  House  are  amended,  but  "v/ith  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules."  so  as  to  permit  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
•  Resolution"  is  defined  to  mean  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
the  exact  language  spelled  out  in  the  bill.    Provision  is  made 
for  such   a  resolution   to  be  referred   to  the  Committ<>e  on 
Finance   of   the   Senate   and    the   Committee   on   Wavs   and 
Means  of  the  House.     If  a  committee  fails  to  repo't  a  reso- 
lution in  10  days,  it  is  "in  order  to  move  either  to  dischaige 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such  resolution, 
or  to  di.scharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any    other    resolution    with    respect    to    such    investigation 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee."    Such  a  motion 
may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favoring  the  re.solution  and 
■  shall  be  highly  privileged."    Debate  on  the  motion  is  limited 
to  1  hour,  equally  divided  between  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  resolution.     No  amendment  is  in  order,  nor  any  move 
to  reconsider   the   vote  on   the  motion.     The  motion,  once 
voted  on,  cannot  be  renewed,  nor  another  motion  made  on 
the  same  re.solution. 

When  a  committee  has  reported  a  resolution,  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  its  consideration  is  in  order.  It  is  to  be  "highly 
privileged"  and  not  debatable.  No  amendment  is  in  order, 
nor  any  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  thereon. 

EK'bate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to  10  hours,  equally 
divided  between  proi>onents  and  opponents.  A  motion  to 
further  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  No  amendment,  or 
motion  to  recommit,  or  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  on  the 
re.solution  is  in  order. 

Motions  to  postpone  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  con- 
sideration of  a  re.solution.  and  all  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  busine.^s  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. All  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair  on  application 
of   these   rules  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

If  one  Hou-e  passes  a  resolution  before  the  other  House 
has  referred  a  similar  resolution  to  its  committee,  "no  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation  may  be 
reported  or  •  •  •  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
discharge." 

If  one  House  passes  a  resolution  while  the  other  House  is 
considering  a  similar  resolution  in  committee,  the  procedure 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  passed,  but  in 
any  final  vote  of  the  second  Hou^e  the  passed  resolution 
shall  be  substituted. 


'i"he  bill  changes  the  authority  under  which  the  President, 
in  his  own  discretion  alone,  may  proclaim  or  reject  the  Tariff 
Commission's  escape-clause  recommendations  for  rehef. 
The  Commission  report  goes  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President.  The  President  can  proclaim  the  recommended 
relief.  If  he  wishes  to  do  otherwise,  then,  within  30  days,  he 
advises  Congress  of  his  wishes.  Congress,  within  60  days, 
may  enact  a  law  approving  the  President's  request.  If  not! 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  President  must  proclaim  the 
recommended  relief. 

If  Congress  is  not  in  session  for  a  full  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  Presidents  report,  the  Commissions  recommen- 
dations are  provisionally  proclaimed  until  Congress  has  a 
60-day  period  in  which  to  consider  the  President's  request. 


The  bill  changes  provisions  of  present  law  whereby  the 
Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Pres- 
ident share  in  determining  the  effects  and  proposing  pos- 
sible relief  in  cases  where  im.ports  may  be  adversely  affecting 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
objective,  to  avoid  a  threat  to  "domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defence  requirements."  is  replaced 
by  an  objective  to  avoid  a  threat  to  "Impair  the  national 
security. " 

The  bill  Introduces  tnvestlKatory  procedures  Into  the  law 
by  requlrlnB  that  an  Immediate  Investigation  be  made  by 
the  Director  of  ODM  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  request 
of  the  head  of  nny  department  or  ntiency  or  on  application 
of  uii  Inlcicsltrd  parly. 

Th/»  bill  ellmlnnles  the  double  Invrsiluntlon  by  ODM  and 
thr  President  under  present  Inw,  and  requires  only  the  ODM 
iMvrsiiuatlon,  with  oondultallon  with  ipproprlal*  depart- 
ments nnd  aciencles,  The  Director's  report  Is  to  ao  promptly 
to  the  PreMident,  who,  If  he  aurees,  shall  art    fur  auch  time, 


THE     NATIONAL     SECURITY    AMENDMENT 

Tlie  bill  chanees  provisions  of  present  law  whereby  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defen.se  Mobilization  and  the  Pres 


ident  share  in  detennining  the  effects  and  projxjsing  pos- 
sible relief  in  cases  where  imports  may  be  adversely  affecting 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
objective  to  avoid  a  threat  to  "domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  requirements"  remains 
unchanged. 

The  bill  Introduces  Inve.^tlK'atory  procedures  Into  the  law 
by  requiring  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  shall  promptly  make  an  InvrstlKntlon.  upon  the 
request  of  the  President,  upon  resolution  of  cither  House 
of  Conurrss,  or  either  the  Scnnle  Plnnnce  or  the  Hou>i« 
Ways  and  Means  Committer,  upon  application  of  an  inter- 
ested party,  or  on  his  own  motion 

The  bill  ruminates  the  double  InvesllKatlon  by  ODM 
and  the  President  under  present  law,  and  re<n*lre«  only 
thi  ODM  inventldatlon.  In  the  courNi  of  which  h#  ahall 
hold  public  henrlnt's  'Ihe  DirerUir's  report  Is  to  go  to 
tin  President,  wiUilfj  3  monihn,    If  the  President  awrees 
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as  he  deems  necessary"  to  adjust  the  Imports  of  the  offend- 
ing article  so  that  the  national  security  will  not  be  impwxired. 

The  bill  adds  criteria  for  the  Director's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's determinations.  It  provides  that  they  "shall.  In  the 
liiiht  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  do- 
mestic production  needed  for  projected  national-defense 
requirements,  existing  and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the 
human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other  sup- 
plies and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense,  the  re- 
quirements of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  supplies 
and  services,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  national  security  requirements." 

The  bill  requires  a  publi.shed  report  on  the  disposition  of 
each  case.  The  Director  is  to  publish  procedural  regulations 
implementing  the  bills  investigatory  directives.  He  also, 
•'with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies"  and  with  the  President's  approval, 
shall  by  February  1.  1959.  report  to  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration of  these  provisions.  The  report  is  to  include  an 
analysis  of  "the  nature  of  projected  national-defen.-e  re- 
quirements, the  character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise 
to  such  requirements,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of 
the  economy  to  satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged, 
the  alternative  means  of  assuring  such  capacity,  and  related 
matters." 


that  Imports  of  an  article  are  threatening  the  national  .secu- 
rity, he  shall,  within  30  days  of  the  ODM  report,  do  either 
or  both  of  the  following : 

A.  Increase  the  duty  by  50  percent  of  the  rate  lor.  In  the 
case  of  a  specific  duty,  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
rate)  in  effect  on  July  1,  1934.  Such  an  increa.'^e  may  be 
reduced  for  any  countries  of  origin  'in  older  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  availability  of  Imports  of  the  article  in  a  national 
emergency  from  the  country  or  countries  of  origin  from 
which  the  product  may  be  transported  to  the  United  States 
with  relative  safety." 

B.  Impose  a  quota  reducing  imports  of  the  offending  ar- 
ticle to  25  percent  or  more  below  the  average  level  of  the 
most  recent  3-year  period  before  the  quota  attaches.  1  he 
President  may  allocate  such  quota  among  countries  of  origin 
to  effect  the  purposes  quoted  in  the  previous  paragraph  A. 

The  President  may  proclaim  a  lesser  rate  of  duty  or  a 
larger  quota  than  the  above  if  "lie  finds  and  so  certifies  to 
Congre-ss"  that  the  requirements  of  A  or  B  "would  impair 
the  availability  of  materials  determmed  to  be  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  adds  criteria  for  the  Directors  and  the  Presi- 
dents determinations.  It  provides  that  they  "shall,  in  the 
light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  do- 
mestic production  needed  for  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet 
such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated  availabilities  of 
the  human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense,  the 
requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  supplies 
and  services,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  national-security  requirements." 

SECTION    22    OF   THE   AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT   ACT 

The  bill  provides  for  more  direct  and  faster  relief  proce- 
dures under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
than  are  provided  under  present  law.  Instead  of  having  to 
obtain  preliminary  Presidential  intercedonce.  as  at  present 
Uie  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, or  any  interested  party  to  initiate  a  Tariff  Commission 
investigation  as  to  whether  "any  article  or  articles  are  being 
or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported"  so  as  to  "render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  or  to  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of"  any  Government  agricultural  program 
The  Commission  is  to  report  in  6  months.  If  it  reports  such 
Interference,  then  the  President  must  impose  such  fees  up 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or  such  quotas  as  to  remedy 'the 
condition. 

*v,^^*^c,^^  ^"°^^  cannot  limit  imports  of  the  article  to  less 
than  50  percent  of  imports  of  it  during  a  representative 
period,    as    detennined    by    the    Commission,    except    that 

whenever  a  condition  exists  requiring  special  treatment" 
the  President,  on  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, may  impose  such  further  limitations  as  he  deems 
fhTf,^''r.'Z-t  The  Commission  or  the  President  may  describe 
the  imported  articles  by  physical  qualities,  value  or  use  or 
other  basis,  in  designations  broad  enough  to  prevent  evasion 

If  the  Secretary  reports  a  condition  "requiring  emergency 
*'"^»^'"«""t"  tJie  President  must  act  without  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report.  Tlie  President  may  suspend,  terminate,  or  mod- 
ify  any  proclamation  if  the  Commission  so  recommends 

In  the  ca.se  of  perishable  commodities,  the  bill  sharpens 
procedures  by  requiring  that,  when  an  Interested  party  ap- 
Plles  for  emergency  treatment,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture falls.  Within  15  days,  to  certify  to  the  Commission 
that  the  commodity  is  not  perishable,  the  Commission  will 
make  an  Immediate  investigation  and  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  then  must  act  no  later  than  60  daya 
following  the  application. 

OATT    CAVtAT 

The  customary  statement  is  Included  that  enactment  of  'rv,-  -..♦-. 

the  bill  is  not  to  be  construed  as  Congressional  approval  or  fhJ^u,  ,       T'l'^u'^**''"^"^  '*  Included  that  enactment  of 

a.oupprovul  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  riV-nM^L     ^   ,  \Z  ^^'^"""^''ued  as  Con? re.«..«lonal  approval  or 

— — anus  ana  irade.  di.-.approval  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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W*shin|^on  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OK    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1958 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  newsletter  of  June 
7. 1958: 

Washington  Pfport  by  Congressman  Bhuce 
Alger,  Fi>th  District  of  Iexas 

The  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  ppace 
waa  the  subject  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Tiiough  In  the 
nature  of  wishful  thinking  and  contradictory 
to  military  preparations,  this  resolution  ex- 
pressed our  Nation's  Intention  not  to  lose 
alght  of  our  eternal  poal  of  peace.  Follow- 
ing this  resolution  was  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Outer  Space  Act  of  1958  creating 
a  civilian  agency  to  provide  research  into 
problems  of  flight  within  and  outtide  the 
earths  atmosphere.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  will  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  administrator  aided  by 
a  n-member  iid\l.«iory  comnmtee  for  the 
study  of  astronautics,  space  travel  outfldc 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  There  was  no  oppo- 
BiUon  to  tlus  act  implementing  the  Presi- 
dent's April  message  to  Congress. 

The  Delense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1959  bridged  the  gap  between  the  idealism 
Of  the  concurrent  space  resolution  for  peace- 
ful use  of  space  and  the  stark  realities  of 
necessary  military  preparedness  In  beiUK- 
The  military  expenditures  are  embodied  In 
7  volumes  and  b.2{jv  pages  of  primed  hear- 
ings, a  45-paKe  bill,  and  an  81 -page  report 
(almost  Impossible  to  summarize  this 
brieny).  The  »38  400  million,  over  half  the 
Governments  total  spending.  Is  approxi- 
mately »3.910  million  more  than  last  year's 
expenditures.  The  year's  total  expenditures 
will  be  about  »40.5t>0  million,  •while  total 
availability  for  expenditures  will  be  about 
•73.000  million  (considering  carryover  m<jney 
from  earlier  appropriations  i .  Actual  f  pend- 
ing, allowing  for  increa.sed  i>ay  and  inflation 
(estimated  at  approximately  3  percent)  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  shift 
of  empha.sls  continues  to  rocketry  and  ad- 
vanced weapons  Ballistics  missiles,  antl- 
mLsfille  missiles,  atomic  weapons  (t;round-to- 
alr.  alr-to-alr.  air-to-ground)  are  replacing 
more  conventional  weapons.  Jet  engines, 
supersonic,  nuclear,  replace  their  earlier  and 
outdated  counterparts. 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  bill  would  be: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  numerically  smaller  but 
more  powerful  and  better  equlpr)ed  mili- 
tary forces,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  production  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles, ballistic  mls.sile  submarines,  ballistic 
missile  detection  and  defense,  the  further  dis- 
persal of  the  retaliatory  forces  and  the  Im- 
provement of  their  alert  status,  moderniza- 
tion of  the  early  warning  system,  outer  space 
projects  and  basic  research.  As  Socretary  Mc- 
Elroy  said,  "V.'e  are  moving  rapidly  Into  a 
l)erlod  of  Increasing  danger  •  •  •  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  explosive  prog- 
ress in  science  and  tech  noli  gy  which  U  mak- 
ing available  a  succession  of  weapons  of 
ever-Increasing  dc«tructlvene»»  and  speed  of 
delivery,"  Since  we  concede  the  opponent 
the  privilege  of  sinking  the  first  blow,  can 
f'Ur  countrrofTenslve  crush  the  enemy?  Ves; 
ve  can  retaliate  devastatingly.  But.  recog- 
nizing the  total  destrucllveness  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  have  we  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
concede  the  first  blow  to  the  enemy  and 
meaningfully  win  a  counterattack?  Would 
our  country  be  totally  destroyed  by  such  nn 


Initial  nuclear  attack,  even  if  our  counter- 
attack succeeded — like  two  boxers  connect- 
ing simultaneously?  Obviously,  our  warn- 
ing systems  must  give  us  advance  warning — 
and  our  research  programs  must  be  ahead 
of  the  enemy's.  On  the  selection  of  the 
right  weapons,  replacing  the  outdated,  rests 
our  security.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is  fore- 
mo.-it,  God  grant  that  our  determination  and 
Judgment  will  result  in  outdistancing  the 
enemy.  War  even  now  with  weapons  on 
hand  could  virtually  destroy  life  on  this 
planet.  And  the  weapon  development  tech- 
nology Is  accplerating  (wiih  counter- 
measures  a  step  behind  I  as  we  stand  on  the 
verge  of  space  travel.  It  s  enouuh  to  shake 
human  conijirchension.  We'd  betUT  not  for- 
get our  prayers  Just  now.  Wed  better  re- 
member, U>o.  that  a  strong  economy  Is  the 
basis  for  a  strong  defense  In  a  free  nation. 

The  Tax  Rate  Fxiension  Act  of  1958  was 
a  bittersweet  legislative  potion.  This  act 
extends  the  Korean-impc'sed  taxes  (corpo- 
rate 47  to  52  jjerceiit — and  certain  excise 
taxes)  for  another  year.  The  absolute  need 
of  assuring  Government  Income  In  the  face 
of  a  1958  deficit  of  $3  billion  and  1959  deficit 
of  $11  billion  won  out  over  the  desire  to 
cut  Uixc-s.  dear  to  the  hearts  of  most  Mem- 
bers. The  determination  to  maintain  a 
sound  currency,  through  prevention  of  In- 
flation, caused  many  fiscally  responsible 
Members  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  these 
t.ixes  Some  Members  still  demagog,  which  * 
IB  defined  here  as  being  for  all  appropriations 
and  against  every  tax.  We  realize  again 
that  the  way  to  a  tax  cut  Is  through  first 
reducing  Government  spending.  Its  time 
the  public  looked  at  Congressional  voting 
records  to  see  which  Congressmen  are  run- 
ning up  the  taxpayers'  bills. 

Prehldint  Elsenhower  looks  better  than 
ever,  which  I  observed  during  a  lengthy 
breakfast  at  the  White  House.  He  recognizes 
the  Just  concern  of  some  of  us  In  granting 
a  5-year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  with- 
out more  effective  escape-clause  protection 
of  industry  injured  by  foreign  competiiion. 


Congressman  Joe  L.  Evini  and  Gov. 
Frank  G.  Clement  of  Tennessee  Re- 
ceive Honors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

or    TENNFS.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 
Mojiday.June  9,  1958 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Saturday,  June  7,  one  of  the 
Souths  great  educational  institutions, 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  bestowed  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  on  one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues 
and  friends,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins. 
The  university  also  thus  honored  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Frank  G. 
Clement.  On  that  same  occasion  oiu" 
distinguished  colleague,  Joi  Evins.  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address.  Under 
leave  granted,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
addres.i  and  the  citations  of  the  Honor- 
able Joe  L.  Evins.  and  Gov.  Frank  O. 
Clement  in  the  Congressional  Record; 

Citation:    Joe    L,    Evins 
Joe  L,  Evin«,  Cumberland  University  rec- 
ognizes the  following  facts: 

That  you  were  born  In  De  Knlb  County, 
Tenn.,  and  received   your  education  In   the 


I 


public  schools  of  De  Kalb  County,  Tenn.,  end 
at  Vanderbllt  University;  and  that  you  were 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Law  of  Cum- 
berland University  in  1934.  receiving  the 
bachelor  of  laws  degree.  That  you  were 
admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  In  1934  and 
engaged  In  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
SmithvUle.  Tenn.  That  you  obtained  fur- 
ther postgraduate  education  at  George 
Washington  University.  That  you  were  at- 
torney and  secretary  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  That  you  served  In  the  Army 
for  4  years  during  W'orld  War  II.  2  years  be- 
ing o'.erseas  duty  In  England.  France,  end 
Germany,  and  that  you  were  discharged 
from  the  Army  with  the  rank  of  major. 
That  after  the  war  you  began  your  dis- 
tinguished political  career  as  chairman  of 
the  De  Kalb  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee.  That  in  1946  you  were  elected 
to  the  80ih  Congress  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
ne.'jsee.  and  that  you  were  reelected  to  serve 
your  District  in  the  81st.  82d.  83d.  and  the 
84th  Congresses.  That  you  are  continuing  to 
serve  your  constituency  in  that  capacity, 
and  that  you  are  now  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Appropriations.  That 
your  record  of  membership  and  service  in 
numerous  professional,  civic,  social,  frater- 
nal, and  religious  organizations  Is  im- 
pressive. 

Your  alma  mat*r.  with  solemn  pride,  has 
taken  notice  of  these  many  accomplish- 
ments In  your  Christian  life,  of  your  in- 
tegrity, of  your  character,  and  of  the  signal 
service  that  you  have  rendered  to  your  fel- 
low man  and  to  the  Nation.  Now,  there- 
fore, in  recognition  of  these  distinguished 
services  and  by  the  authority  invested  In  me 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Cumberland  University.  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto. 

Charles    B.    Havens, 

President. 


Cn-ATioN:  Frank  G.  Clement 

Frank  G.  Clement.  Cumberland  University 
recognizes  the  following  facts: 

That  you  were  born  in  Dickson,  Tenn..  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Dickson  and 
were  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Dickson 
City    High    School    at    the    age    of    16.     That 
you  spent  2  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science     at      Cumberland      University      and 
transferred  to  Vanderbllt  University  School 
of  Law  where  you  were  graduated  with  the 
bachelor   of    laws   degree   in    1942.     That  you 
were  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  in  1941, 
and   following   graduation   from   law   school 
you  served  as  a  special  agent  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation    until   you   en- 
tered military  service  in  1943.     That  during 
your   Army  career   you   rose   to   the   rank    of 
first    lieutenant    as    the    youngest    company 
commander  In  your  brigade.     That  upon  be- 
ing discharged  from  the  Army  in   1946   you 
returned    to    Dickson    to    enter    the    private 
practice  of  law.     That  during  the  same  year 
you    were    named    general    counsel    for    the 
Tennessee  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, the  youngest  man  in  the  history  cf 
that    office.     That,    having   served    with    "this 
commission  4  years,  you  resigned  to  reenter 
the  private  practice  of  law  with  your  father, 
and   that,  until  you   took  office  as  Governor 
you  maintained  Joint  offices  with  your  father 
in    Dickson     and     In     Nashville,       That     In 
1953  you  were  elected  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,   and   that 
you  have  had  a  strong  voice  in  the  sha)5lng 
of   the   legislation  of   the   State   since   that 
time.     That     in      addition     to     your     dls- 
tlnpulshed  CPreer  as  Governor  you  have  re- 
ceived  recognition    in    many   areas   of   civic, 
social,   and   religious   ser^•lce   such   as   being 
named     the    Outstanding    Young    Man     In 
Tennessee   In    1948   by   the   Junior   chnmbT 
of   commerce   and   the   subsequciU   hcnor  of 
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being  named  one  of  the  Nation's  10  out- 
suiiding  young  men  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Cucnnierce  In  1053. 

Your  alma  mater,  with  solemn  pride,  has 
taken  notice  of  these  and  the  numeroua 
other  accomplishments  of  your  exemplary 
life,  and  of  your  remarkable  lldellty  to  this 
Institution  and  of  your  willingness  to  serve 
and  to  befriend  It,  as  well  as  yuu  have 
served  the  people  of  your  Stale  and  Nation. 
Now,  therefore.  In  recognition  of  these  dis- 
tinguished services  and  by  the  authority  In- 
vested In  me  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Cunjberland  Uni- 
versity I  confer  upon  you  the  decree  of 
doctor  of  laws  with  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges appertaining  thereto. 

Charles  B  Havens, 

President. 


Remarks  at  Gradi^atinq  Exbrctkes  or  Cum- 
berland Univfrsity,  by  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  or  Congress,  Jiine  7,  1958 

President  Havens.  President-elect  Stock- 
ton, Oovernor  Clement,  other  distinguished 
guests,  members  of  the  faculty,  graduating 
class  of  1968,  ladles,  gpntlcmen,  and  friends. 
certainly  I  am  plea.sed  and  delighted  to  t)e 
present   on    this   very  slgnihcant   occasion. 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  Invitation  to 
■peak  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Cumberliind  University  and  to  par- 
ticipate  In   your   graduating  exercises. 

To  be  invited  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  at  one's  own  alma  mater  is  one 
or  the  highest  compliments  that  one  can 
receive. 

This  year  I  recognl;-e  that  it  was  Just  24 
years  ago  that  I  sat  where  you  are  teKlay— 
as  a  hopeful  graduate  of  Cumberland  Law 
School.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  couple  of  score 
years  later  I  would  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  graduating  cla.ss  of  Cumber- 
land— my  own  school.  So  I  deem  It  a  sjie- 
clal  pleasure  to  come  back  to  Cumberland 
and  to  have  the  privilege  Okf  speaking  to  you 
t  )day. 

This  is  an  especially  happy  occasion  for 
the  34  graduates— 21,  I  believe,  of  the  law 
school  and  13  academic  graduates  — those  of 
you  who  wear  the  cap  and  gown  this  morn- 
ing—the class  of  1958. 

Life  offers  many  varieties  of  hnpplners  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  of  the  graduating  cln.ss 
are  enjoying  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and 
enriching  of  life's  experiences— the  sense  nf 
achievement  which  comes  from  knowing 
that,  throutrh  years  nf  work  and  effort,  you 
have  arrived  at  a  long-sought  goal  and  real- 
ized a  noble  ambition.  Yours  Is  an  achieve- 
ment which  sets  you  apart  as  outstanding 
among  our  cltlBens. 

To  each  of  you  I  offer  my  most  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations.  I  salute  you.  I 
know  that  I  bc.peak  the  thought,  the  senti- 
ments, and  expressions  of  evervone  present 

your  parents,  the  faculty,  and  friends,  and 
all  who  share  a  pride  in  your  success  and 
achievements. 

Indeed.  I  should  add  the  congratulations 
of  all  the  citizens  of  our  beloved  State  the 
Stite  of  Tennessee  -  who  annually  take  great 
pride  In  the  educational  advancement  of  her 
citizens. 

Cumber'.-tnd  University  today  reaches  an- 
other milestone  In  Its  glorious  history,  now 
In  Its  second  century  of  service  to  our  State 
and  Nation. 

Since  Its  founding  146  years  ago,  no  Insti- 
tution of  learning  in  the  .South  has  affected 
and  Influenced  the  history  of  our  region  and 
the  Nation  more-  and  the  lives  of  our  cit- 
izens more— than  has  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity. No  university  has  contributed  more  to 
preserving  the  principles  of  the  law  upon 
which  our  democracy  Is  founded  than  Cum- 
berland. Few  colleges  have  contributed  more 
distinguished  sons  to  the  service  of  the  48 
States  than  haa  our  alma  mater.  Among 
her  dlsUngulshed  alumni  have   been  2  Juo- 
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tlces  of  the  Supreme  Court,  16  United  States 
Senators,  and  more  than  100  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  have 
been  scores  of  Governors,  and  Judges  of  State 
and  Federal  courts,  presidents  of  colleges, 
thousands  of  successful  businessmen.  As 
Secretary  of  SUite,  Judge  Cordell  Hull  served 
our  Nation  longer  In  this  top  executive  post 
of  world  Influence  than  any  other  man  In 
our  history.  This  distinguished  alumnus 
won  for  our  Nation  an  unprecedented  good 
will  and  understiindlng.  His  Influence  on 
the  course  of  history  is  unmatched. 

Every  year  about  this  time  we  have  a  re- 
union of  alumni  of  Cumberland  University 
on  Capitol  Hill  In  W.ishlngton.  When  wo 
meet  this  year  the  group  will  Include  9  men 
from  6  States  serving  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

As  graduates  of  Cumberland  you  will  like- 
wise share  a  pride  In  the  dl.«;tlnctlon  of  being 
a  Cumberland  alumnus.  You  will  go  Into 
the  world  witli  the  highest  recommendation, 
because  for  m<ire  Uian  a  hundred  years  the 
sons  of  Cumberland  have  held  high  the  torch 
of  llljerty.  They  have  always  sought  to  serve 
the   law  and   th^j  ends  of  true  Justice. 

I  am  sure  that  tlie  frlonds  of  Cumberland 
are  especially  pleasetl  that  the  unlver.slty 
Is  today  oncf  more  graduating  young  men 
and  women  In  the  llber^il  arts  collet^e  This 
junior  college  class  marks  the  first  stage  In 
the  reestablishment  of  the  university's  ptisl- 
tlon    In    the    held   of   general   educ^itioa. 

Our  teachers  In  nil  Helds  always  make 
sacrlflres  and  their  rewartis  are  certainly  not 
In  m.)ney.  We  owe  them  something  more-— 
our  .«;iieclal  thanks  for  their  devotion  and 
dedication— to  the  high  ideals  of  education. 
I  am  stire  that  all  the  friends  of  Cumber- 
land appreciate  esperlally  the  splendid  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  Havens  who  has  been 
Instrurnentnl  In  ref-stabllfshlrg  the  araclemlc 
department — during  his  services  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Cumberland  certainly  wishes  Dr.  Havens 
well  In  his  new  endeavors  and  undertakings. 
To  Col.  Ernest  StiKkton.  Jr.  your  fine, 
young,  able  anrl  distingui.shod  new  pre.si- 
dcnt,  I  am  siire  we  all  owe  a  special  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  hl.s  willingness 
to  assume  the  duties  as  president  and  to 
carry  on   the   traditions  of  Cumberland. 

Colonel  Stockton's  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Ernest  Stockton,  was  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  great  educator- -a 
loyal  Cumberland  man  and  he  gave  of  him- 
self freely  and  generously  to  Cumberland 
University.  He  led  this  university  for  many 
years  and  I  kiK-w  his  noble  son,  following 
In  the  traditions  of  his  fatlier.  will  carry 
on  splendidly  the  high  ideals  and  purptxses 
of  this  beloved  In.-itliutlon.  At  Castle 
Heights  MilltTrv  Academy,  Colonel  Stockton 
rendered  a  real  Fcrvlce.  As  pre.<-ident  of 
CumberUtncl  he  will  render  an  even  broader 
and  great)er  service.  I  am  sure  that  under 
his  direction  and  le.iderfihlp  Cumberland 
University  can  and  will  move  forward  with 
continued  progress. 

As  cltliser.s  we  are  nil  concerned  with  the 
effectiveneas  of  our  total  educational  sys- 
tem. As  our  civilization  grows  more  and 
more  complex  we  will  need  more  and  more 
knowledge  In  all  f1?lds.  Our  Nation  will 
need  more  skills  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
many  probU  ms  we  have  to  solve — to  make 
the  world  a  txnter  pi. ice  in  which  to  live. 
A  sound  educjitlon  is  more  nocessary  today 
Uian  ever  before,  not  only  to  improve  the 
opportunities  of  our  citizens  but  al.so  to 
Insure  Uie  well-being  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Tcxlay,  greater  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
upon  education  at  all  levels  than  ever 
before. 

The  National  Government,  our  States  and 
counties  are  emphasizing  and  stressing  the 
needs    and    Importance    of    education    to    a 


greater  degree  than  perhaps  at  any  time  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  being  appropri- 
ated for  advancement  of  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  need  for  a  speedup  In  science  Is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Our  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  Eclence  has  never  been  greater. 
Tills  is  true  because  of  the  age  In  which 
we  live,  the  age  into  which  you  are  gradu- 
ating. 

The  age  of  science -and  scientific  compe- 
tition, the  rocket  and  mls&ile  age  of  outer 
space. 

Never  before  has  a  graduating  class  en- 
tered upon  a  new  day  confronted  with  more 
opportunities,  challenges,  and  adventures 
than  will  be  yours  tomorrow. 

We  are  all  aware,  too  keenly  aware,  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  about  us  In 
the  past  6  months. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  have  suffered  some  hu- 
miliating shocks.  The  sputniks  that  have 
been  placed  into  orbit  in  outer  .space  have 
caused  .\merlca  to  do  some  sober  thinking. 
These  small  objects  that  are  circling  the 
earths  space  are  loo  small  to  cast  an  actual 
shadow  <jn  the  earth,  but  they  have  been 
big  enough  to  throw  a  very  big  and  dark 
siiadow  on  our  minds. 

Since  these  eve  iits  we  have  been  reevaluat- 
ing our  methods.  This  self-examination  has 
been  directed  largely  at  our  eduoaUonal  sys- 
tem. 

This  self-analygls  and  criticism  have  been 
wholefiome.  for  we.  n.s  a  Nation,  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  although  we  have  the  llneet 
and  best  educjitlonal  system  in  the  world,  un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  Imperfections  In 
our  techniques  and  methods.  The  quality 
of  our  education  certainly  can  be  Improved. 
Improving  our  educational  methods  Is  Im- 
portant because  we  are  n  finessing  the  op««n- 
ing  of  a  whole  (ralaxy  of  new  frontiers,  the 
frontiers  of  Interplanetary  spaoe.  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  are  attempting  to  build  to  this  end, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  era  and  the 
new  age. 

Yes.  our  Stat*  and  Nation  are  placing  great 
emphasis  on  education  t<:>dav  because 
through  education  our  leaders  of  tomorrow 
are  produoccl.  the  lawyers,  the  judges,  the 
educators,  and  others  who  will  see  to  It  that 
the  principles  and  Ideals  of  our  country,  our 
liberties  and  our  freedoms,  will  be  preserved 
and  peri>etiinted. 

Tenne.ssce  has  made  great  progress  In  edu- 
cation In  the  pa.st  25  years  Greater,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  than  that  of  any  of  our  neigh- 
boring States.  A  few  years  ago  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  high-school  graduates  went  on 
to  college,  as  you  have  done.  Today,  that 
percenta-e  has  risen  to  20 'i  percent.  The 
SUtes  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
have  only  17  percent  of  their  high -school 
graduates  In  college;  Arkan.snn,  Kentucky, 
and  Georgia,  18  percent:  Alabnma,  10  per- 
cent;  and  Mississippi,   le'-j   i)ercent 

Tills  Is  a  record  of  prorjrcss  of  which  we 
In  Tenne8.«ee  can  be  proud. 

Thest«  fl-ures  Indicate  a  determination 
ind  a  desire  of  our  citizens  for  an  ever- 
Increasing  advancement  In   education. 

Although  we  have  gone  far.  the  events  of 
recent  months  clearly  Indicate  that  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation  Is  directly  dependent 
on  our  ability  to  produce  the  brains  and 
knowledge  needed  to  put  America  ahead 
and  keep  it  ahead.  It  Is  obviously  folly  to 
spend  thirty  or  forty  billion  dollars  on  our 
Armed  Forces  and  for  prrxluclnfT  weapons 
for  defense  if  we  do  not  produce  the  brains 
and  skill  needed  to  keep  those  weajxins 
stip»rlor  to  the  weapons  of  those  opposed  to 
<Hir  freedom  and  liberty  and  cherished 
American  way  of  life.  Today's  weapons, 
rockets.  ml.«<sile«.  and  aircraft  that  travel 
at  supersonic  speeds  are  dependent  upon 
science:  and  science.  In  turn.  Is  dependent 
upon  education.     Tnere  Is,  thus,  a  clear  and 
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distinct  connection  between  the  effective- 
ness of  our  educatl'>nal  sy.stem  and  our  na- 
tional   security    and    military   posture. 

Our  educational  system  like  our  military 
potture  must  not  be  second  best  but  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Although  America  today  is  stressing  the 
needs  for  education  in  science,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  all  our  citizens — whatever 
their  specialty  or  profession  may  be  — 
should  have  a  broad  general  education. 
Without  a  tiiorou'.^h  background  of  our  his- 
tory, of  the  principles  of  our  Government, 
of  our  traditions  and  Ideals,  the  Fpeclnllst 
may  not  be  able  to  make  Intelligently  the 
decisions  which  a  more  and  more  complex 
society  demands  of  Its  citizens. 

We  m  America  believe  In  giving  the  wid- 
est jxissibie  education  to  all  our  people. 
We  believe  also  that  every  citizen  should 
have  a  broad  educational  backfrround  In 
addition  to  professional  and  technical  skills 
needed  to  serve  our  society,  our  citizens  and 
our  country. 

We  believe  In  all  our  cltlz,ens  participat- 
ing in  Government  and  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Here  every  citizen  plays  a  part  in 
making  the  decisions  that  guide  our  Nation. 
We  also  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl 
and  each  Individual  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  his  own  special  gifts  and 
to  make  his  own  special  and  unique  con- 
tribution   to  the   welfare  of   humanity. 

We  must  continue  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  education  lor  all.  But  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  produce  well-rounded  citizen.*!. 
capable  of  jirescrving  democracy,  and  not 
Just  trained  cogs  in  a  machine.  America 
will  Continue  to  need  not  only  well-trained 
minds  but  citizens  {xis.«es^od  of  strong 
moral  fiber  and  the  moral  qualities  that 
have  sustained  our  country  and  made 
America  preat. 

This  Is  the  field  In  which  Cumberland  has 
made  a  great  and  significant  contribution 
In  its  Orst  100  years. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  in  Its  second  cen- 
tury Cumberland  will  continue  to  provide  a 
general  education  as  well  as  the  profesrlon-1 
training  of  its  word-renowned  law  school. 
Some  of  you  who  graduate  today  In  the 
liberal  arts,  will  I  am  sure,  continue  your 
education  at  other  hLMItutlons.  I  certainly 
want  to  encourage  you  to  do  so  if  at  all 
possible. 

Most  of  you  when  you  leave  this  beiiutl- 
ful  campus  will  be  entering  upon  your  life's 
work,  as  lawyers,  and  advocates  of  Justice. 
You  will  ail  be  moving  from  the  mock 
court  into  the  acti\e  jjractice  of  law,  and 
the  real  courts. 

Much  more  will  be  expected  of  you  In  the 
future  than  In  the  j^ast. 

As  lawyers,  others  will  look  to  you  nat- 
urally as  leaders.  Your  communities  will 
want  each  of  you  to  becin  sharing  In  the  re- 
•ponslbllltles  of  citizenship. 

You  will  begin  more  and  more  to  partici- 
pate in  life  and  less  and  less  merely  to  ob- 
serve It. 

In  short,  you  are  graduating  Into  a  world 
of  action,  a  woild  oi  decit^ion  and  a  world  of 
responsibility. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  look  back  with 
fond  memories  of  friends  and  many  pleasant 
associations  during  your  college  years  here 
together,  but — I  am  confident  that  you  al.^o 
look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the 
challenges  and  op})ortunlties  that  tomor- 
rows world  of  action  will  bring. 

I  have  every  confldence.  too,  that  you  will 
bring  to  this  new  age  and  to  society  the 
boldness,  the  enterprise,  the  courage,  and 
the  idealism  that  Is  so  characteristic  of 
youth. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  tomorrow  will 
need.  Boldness,  courage,  enterprise,  and 
Idealism. 

These  qualities  will  be  needed  tomorrow 
for  today  we  are  talking  of  trips  to  tiie 
moon    and    tlie    frontiers    of    InterplancUry 


space.  These  frontiers  will  not  be  conquered 
by  the  timid  and  Indecisive.  They  will  be 
conquered  by  those  with  Ideas  and  enter- 
prise. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  fashionable  to 
talk,  in  some  circles,  of  limited  opportuni- 
ties In  America,  to  say  that  there  are  no  new 
frontiers  remaining.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  even  to  say  that  we  will  Just  have 
to  settle  down  to  merely  becoming  a  cog 
in  a  complex  machine.  I  decry  such  a  phi- 
losophy of  pessimism. 

It  is  well  to  ren»lnd  ourselves  thrit  there 
have  always  been  pessimists  and  there  have 
always  been  those  who  have  taid  tiiat  the 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs.  But,  my 
friends,  if  human  history  has  proven  any- 
th'.n;:.  it  has  proven  that  every  generation  is 
offered  new  oiiportunitles  and  new  chal- 
lenges. 

What  Is  needed  Is  the  vlEion  to  see  the.<;e 
opportunities,  the  desire  to  conquer  them, 
and  the  courage  and  energy  to  stick  to  the 
Job  until  It  is  done,  whatever  the  task  or 
challenge  may  be. 

In  tnls  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
what  a  great  Trjiineasean  has  recorded  In  his 
memoirs.  Judge  Cordeil  HuU,  probably  the 
most  famous  alumnus  of  Cumberland,  has 
le/t  us  a  message  of  faith  and  optimism: 

"Our  destiny  as  a  nation  Is  still  before  us, 
not  behind  us.  We  have  reached  maturity, 
(yes)  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  a  youth- 
ful nation  in  vigor  and  resources.  The  skill, 
file  energy,  the  strength  of  purpose,  and 
the  natural  wealth  that  made  the  United 
States  great  are  sUIl  with  us,  augmented 
and  heightened.  If  we  are  willing  from 
time  to  time  to  slop  and  r.ppreclate  our 
past,  appraise  our  present  and  prepare  for 
our  future.  I  em  convinced  that  the  hori- 
zons of  achievement  still  stretch  before  us 
like  the  unending  plains." 

What  a  message  of  faith  and  optimism. 
Yes.  the  future  holds  many  opportuni- 
ties. Opportunities  in  outer  space,  oppor- 
tunities on  this  planet,  and,  yes,  many 
challenges  right  here  at  home.  The  lawyer- 
attorneys  will  share  these  opportunities 
with  tlie  engineers,  scientists,  and  others. 
The  members  of  the  lepal  profession  will 
have  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all. 

From  the  founding  of  the  first  community 
on  these  shores,  lawyers  have  always  played 
a  leading  and  significant  part  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Much  of  what  Is  most 
admirable  about  our  political  institutions 
has  been  the  work  of  Iftwyers.  And  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  fact  that  our  political  in- 
stitutions and  our  riehts  and  privileges  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  have  been  pre- 
served over  the  years— is  due  to  members 
of  the  legal  profession. 

The  lawyers  of  America  have  m.ade  great 
contributi(  ns.  they  have  made  freedom  a  liv- 
ing thing  for  all  our  citizens.  They  ha\e 
served  ns  guardians  of  our  liberties.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  our  freedoms  for  future  gen- 
erations, you  as  lawyers  must  continue  to 
provide  leadership  In  guarding  and  protect- 
ing these  rights. 

In  the  fast  moving  age  in  which  we  live — 
and  Into  which  you  are  graduating — the 
challenge  to  the  lawyers  of  tomorrow  is 
particularly  acute. 

Just  this  year  we  have  swiftly  passed 
from  the  atomic  age  Into  the  space  age. 
Such  rapid  changes  require  constant  read- 
Ju'^tmciits  In  our  society. 

Our  laws  must  keep  step  with  these 
changes.  But  it  Is  all  too  easy  In  making 
these  adjustments  to  overlook  the  effects  on 
our  traditional  liberties,  freedoms,  and 
rights.  It  is  the  lawyer's  Job  to  see  to  It 
that  the  changes  that  are  made  do  not  erode 
away  or  destroy  these  rights,  liberties,  and 
freedoms. 

This  Is  not  only  Important  for  us  here 
In  this — our  own  beloved  countrj- — It  Is  Im- 
portant for  all  humanity. 

At  a  ti.Tie  when  freedom  and  democrflcy 
are   engaged   In   a  cold   war— in   a   Ule   and 


death  struggle  with  the  forces  of  godless 
communism — the  principles  of  law  and  or- 
der— of  Anglo-Saxon  Justice,  must  prevail. 
One  of  the  basic  issues  of  that  struggle 
is  the  system  of  law  and  Justice  that  will 
prevail  throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
differences  between  our  system  of  law  and 
justice  and  the  Russian  system  epitomizes 
the  entire  struggle  between  our  forces  of 
liberty  and  Justice  and  the  Soviet  forces  of 
tjTanny   and   oppression. 

The  people  of  the  freedom-loving  world 
are  looking  to  America  for  leadei.ship  in 
this  conflict  of  Ideologies  and  way  of  life. 
They  look  to  us  to  point  the  way  to  ex- 
tend our  great  American  Ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  Justice  under  law  to  freedom-loving 
people    throughout   the    world. 

As  lawyers.  I  am  rure  you  will  contribute 
greatly  to  pre.-^erving  our  own  freedoms 
and  to  perpetuating  democracy  and  our  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  Justice. 

To  t'm  law  graduates.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  a  bit  of  advice  as  you  go  forth  to 
meet  these  challenges.  First  of  all,  do  not 
afiUTie  th.'it   your   education    Is  complete. 

I  know  that  Cumberland  has  done  a  go<jd 
job  in  educating  you  and  in  exciting  your 
interest  in  education,  but.  as  lawyers,  I 
know  that  you  have  seen  only  the  top  of 
knowledge. 

Life  is  a  continuing  proce.ss  of  learning. 
Welcome  that  learning.  Seek  It  eagerly.  As 
lav.yers  you  will  especially  find  that  you  will 
have  to  be  learning  law  all  your  lives.  The 
real  depth  of  the  law  will  come  to  you  with 
experience. 

Another  attribute  essential  for  your  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer  is  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  integrity.  It  Is  the  thing  which 
makes  others  trust  you.  And  without  it  you 
will  fail  as  a  lawyer  no  matter  how  much 
law  you  know  or  how  brilliant  you  may  be 
In  analyzing  and  mobilizing  the  law.  What 
the  lawyer  does  a.s  an  attorney  may  be  a 
life  and  death  matter  for  the  client— as  he 
acts  and  speaks  fctf  him.  Obviously  no  in- 
telligent man  or  woman  will  give  suih 
power  and  Influence  over  his  future  to  a 
man  whom  he  does  not  trust.  Therefore, 
you  must  demonstrate  Integrity  and  char- 
acter if  you  want  to  succeed— you  must  win 
the  trust  and  conlidence  of  your  commu- 
nity and  those  you  wish  to  serve. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the.se  same 
attributes  should  be  cultivated  by  every 
man  and  woman. 

Indeed.  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  character  and  iniegrity  are  attributes 
that  every  nation  should  cultivate.  No  na- 
tion has  any  more  Integrity  or  character 
than  Its  citizens.  Ey  cultivating  these  qual- 
ities you  will.  th<?refore.  not  only  serve 
your  own  best  Interests  and  success^you  will 
aibo  serve  best  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 
These,  my  friends  are  the  trademarks  of 
honorable  and  successful  lawyers.  They  are 
the  Identifying  qualities  of'  graduates  of 
Cumberland. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
eloquent  words  written  some  years  ago  by 
one  who  knows  and  who  appreciates  the 
true  worth  of  our  alma  mater. 

"The  real  gift  of  -he  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  "  he  says,  "looking  back 
over  the  century,  is.  not  its  graduates  who 
have  won  fame  and  renown,  but  rather  the 
spli-it  of  faith  in  the  lasting  tenets  of  de- 
mocracy, passed  on,  like  an  vinfalling  torch, 
to  five  generations  of  young  men  and 
women." 

The  world  has  greater  need  of  faith  In 
democracy  today  than  ever  before.  May  you 
carry  on  that  faith  so  that,  five  generations 
hence  and  more,  those  who  follow  you  may 
still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy, undiluted  and  undiminished. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will  make 
yovir  vast  contributions  to  preserving  and 
perpetuating  democracy  and  our  cherished 
Amei.caii  ireedoms. 
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Excise  Taxes  on  Traatportation  of  Per- 
sons and  Property  Should  Be  Repealed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Monday,  June  9.  1958 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
i.s  increasing  evidence  of  the  need  for 
complete  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
transportation.  In  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous witnesses  before  Congressional 
committees  the  complete  repeaJ  of  this 
wartime  transportation  tax  will  be  a 
great  lift  to  the  transportation  industry 
In  a  period  of  distress — a  real  saving  to 
users  of  for-hire  transportation,  a  most 
useful  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  stimulant  to  employment  in 
the  transportation  industry. 

In  urging  tlie  complete  repeal  of  excise 
taxes  on  transportation,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  foilowiuK  ollicials  of  all  forms 
of  trans!X)rtation  are  in  support  of  the 
appeal  together  with  the  scores  of  other 
organizations  listed  below: 

ORGANIZATIONS     SUPPOBTINO     RKPEAL     OF     TAXES 
ON    TRANSPORTATION 

Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
Etuart  G.  Tipton,  president. 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
John  V.  Lawrence,  managing  director. 

The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  Braxton  B.  Carr,  president. 

Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Daniel  P.  Loomis,  president. 

Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  Gordon 
C.  Locke,  general  coimsel. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  Leacue, 
Lester  J.  Dorr,  executive  secretary. 

Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Harold  F.  Hammond,  executive  vice 
president. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute. 

Air  Transport  A-'Sociatior  of  America. 
Aluminum  Wares  A.ssociation. 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
American  Hotel  Association. 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
American  Mining  Congress. 
American  National  Cattlemen's  As.-^o- 
ciation. 

American  Retail  Coal  A.'isociation. 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Aniciican  Transit  Association. 
American  Trucking  A.ssociation.s.  Inc. 
American  Veneer  Package  Association. 
Inc. 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc. 
Associated    Cooperage    Industries    of 
America.  Inc. 

Associated  Elquipment  Distributors. 
Associated  Traffic  CIuIds  of  America. 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Association  of  American  Ship  Owners. 
Athletic   Goods   Manufacturers   Asso- 
ciation. 

Atlanta  Freight  Bureau. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Erotlierhnod    of   Locomotive    Firemen 
an  J  Entinemon. 


Brotherhood  of  Malntenance-of-Way 
Elmployees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Cahfornia  Manufacturers  Association. 

California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Casket  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kankakee, 
111. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Umted 
States. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Committee  of  American  Stcamsliip 
Lines. 

Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

Compressed  Gas  A.<;sociation,  Inc. 

Copper  and  Brass  Research  A.ssocia- 
tlon. 

Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation. 

Delta  Nu  Alpha.  Tri  Cities  chapter. 

The  Dude  Ranchers'  As.sociation. 

Eastern  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Inc 

Florida  Boatsmen  A.^sociation. 

Foundry  Equipment  Manufacturers 
As.sociation,  Inc. 

FreiFht  Forwarders  Institute. 

Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc. 

International   Apple  Association,   Inc. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commeice. 

Michigan  Industrial  TrafTic  League. 

Millers'  National  P'ederation. 

Mississippi  Valley  As.'^ociation. 

Monument  Builders  of  America.  Inc. 

National  Agricultural  Limestone  A.sso- 
ciation,  Inc. 

National  American  Wholesale  Lumber 
As.sociation.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers. 

National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators. 

National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  CommLssion. 

National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warchoases. 

National  Association  of  Travel  Organ- 
izations. 

National  Association  of  Shippers'  Ad- 
visory Boards. 

National  Bus  Traffic  Association,  Inc. 

National  Coal  A.ssociation. 

National  Concrete  MasoniT  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association. 

National  Fi.^heiies  Institute,  Inc. 

The  National  Grau'ie. 

National  Industrial  TrafHc  League. 

National  Institutional  Wholesale 
Grocers. 

National  Live  Stock  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Metal  Awning  Association. 

National  Plant  Food  Institute. 

National  Retail  Furniture  As.sociation. 

National  Sand  &  Gravel  Association. 
Inc. 

National  Stationery  &  OfTice  Equip- 
ment As.sociation. 

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  Orleans  Traffic  and  Transporta- 
tion Bureau. 

Ohio  State  Industrial  Traffic  Les'rue 


Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brukemen. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion. 

Portland   Freight  Traffic   Association. 

Railway  Progress  Institute. 

Savannah  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

Steel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 

Traffic  Bureau  of  Sioux  Falls. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Associa- 
tion. 

lYansportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 


The  Youth  Camp  Recreation  Act  of  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  n.i-i.Nois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH.'^KS 

Monday.  June  9.  1958 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr  Speaker,  after 
an  extended  period  of  experience  in  the 
youth-camp  program,  I  learned  that  the 
greatest  influence  for  good  was  the 
placement  of  children  in  summer  camps 
for  at  least  a  2-week  period. 

One  does  not  reaUze  how  much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  morale  and  spiritual 
buildin^^'  of  a  child's  life  and  character 
by  concentrating  on  a  well  balanced  2- 
wcek  program  of  recreational  and  in- 
structional activity. 

Poor  children  are  ever  anxious  and 
ready  to  participate  in  any  program  tliat 
will  give  them  a  symbol.  Crippled, 
blind,  and  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  mo.st  appreciative  for  any  in- 
terest .'•hown  in  them.  It  docs  not  co-t 
much  money  or  clTort  to  make  a  child 
happy.  Youngsters  are  happiest  when 
they  feci  that  some  adult  or  adult  group 
is  interested  in  them.  And,  of  course, 
each  youngster  wants  to  belong  to  some- 
one or  .«:cme  movement  or  club. 

To  build  up  a  healthy  prorram  that 
will  influence  this  type  of  activity  I  in- 
troduced H  R  12778  which  establishes 
and  initiates  a  program  for  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  youth  camp  recreation  programs 
and  a.s^^^ists  those  organizations  that  have 
for  their  purpose  the  providing  of  health- 
ful outdoor  and  camp  training  for  indi- 
gent children. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Youth  Camp  Recrea- 
tion Commission  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers— a  representative  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  as  Chairman.  Na\T. 
Army.  Air  Force.  National  Park  Sei-vice. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Fi.sh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  member  acta  in  a  liaison  capacity 
bet'.vcen  the  Commi.s.siun  and  the  ai^ency 
he  represents — working  out  agreements 
for  the  utilization  of  the  resources,  prop- 
City  and  serviceo  un:I:r  the  jurisdiction 
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of  said  agency  which  would  be  useful  in 
the  operation  of  camping  programs  un- 
der the  act. 

The  Commission  sets  the  standards  to 
qualify  for  participation.  Including  the 
camp  facilities  and  eligibility  of  the 
group  or  organization  sponsoring  the 
program;  i.  e.,  an  organization  approved 
,by  the  Secret* .ry  of  the  Tieasury  under 
.section  501  <c>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

The  United  States  Government  would 
give  to  sponsored  camps  50  cents  per  day 
per  camper  and  limited  to  28  days,  and 
not  in  excess  of  $50  per  2-week  period  m 
camps  maintained  and  sponsored  by  the 
Government.  In  areas  where  charitable 
organizations  are  not  existent  or  active 
In  this  work. 

The  average  level  cost  of  a  camr>er  Is 
$2  per  day  throughout  the  country.  So 
that  in  sponsored  camps  the  Govern- 
ment, by  its  50-cent  contribution,  equals 
a  25-percent  subsidy. 

The  laudable  purpce  of  this  act  Is 
that  It  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
healthful  training  and  recreational  ad- 
vantages for  indigent  children  through 
programs  of  spiritual,  patriotic,  physical. 
and  educational  development,  planned 
by  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Camp  Rec- 
reation Commission  with  the  a.ssistance 
of  the  Commission:  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide immediate  camping  opportunities 
for  indigent  children  in  areas  which  are 
congested  and  in  which  subnormal  hous- 
ing conditions  contribute  to  the  delin- 
quency of  the  underprivileged. 

(b>  As  a  further  purpase,  this  act  is 
intended  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
public  interest  in  establishing  camps 
finst  for  recreational,  moral,  patriotic, 
and  educational  purposes,  second,  for 
the  training  of  indigent  children,  thus 
creating  and  activating  human  factors 
for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  deUnquen- 
cy,  and  third,  to  create  in  youth  a  patri- 
otic sense  of  devotion  to  this  great  Re- 
public by  teaching  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row the  true  Americanism  encompas.«:ed 
by  the  patriotic  principles  of  freedom, 
justice,  democracy,  and  love  of  God. 

I  realize  that  some  doubters  and  ul- 
traconservative  individuals  will  question 
tiie  expenditure  of  public  monevs  for 
these  purposes.  But  the  act  Is  very  re- 
.strictive  and  absolute  in  its  control  of 
any  practices  by  dubious  .setups  to  divert 
these  moneys  to  their  dishonest  gain. 

All  of  us.  I  am  certain,  reali.:e  the 
terrific  need  of  measures  to  correct  and 
prevent  the  growing  delinquency  of  the 
youth  of  America.  I  am  sure  that  a 
program  of  this  type  will  reward  the 
citizens  tenfold  in  curbinT  the  present 
tendency  of  a  boy  to  join  in  sinister  ac- 
tivities of  child  gangs. 

There  are  several  of  these  types  of 
camps  in  operation  In  the  several 
States.  One  in  Illinois.  spon.sored  by 
the  past  commanders  of  the  American 
I-egion  of  that  department,  hosts  1.000 
poor  children— boys  and  girls  In  5  sep- 
arate periods — each  summer. 

This  program  also  receives  financial 
.•tupport  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
Chicago  American,  a  popular  pubbca- 
tion  that  has  always  promoted  children's 
programs  for  the  indigent,  the  Marine 
Coii)s  League.  Cook  County  Council  of 
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the  American  Legion  and  its  auxiliary, 
and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  and  the  Past  Pres- 
idents Club. 

The  appropriation  of  $750,000  as  in 
this  bill,  will  provide — at  the  average  2- 
week  period— to  charity -sponsored  or- 
ganizations, a  sum  of  50  cenu  per  day 
per  camptr  for  approximately  100,000 
children. 

It  may  take  time  to  Impress  the  Con- 
gress to  favor  this  type  of  legislation, 
but  it  is  the  excellent  way  of  combating 
delinquency. 

It  costs  far  more  to  maintain  our  de- 
linquents in  homes  and  institutions.  A 
small  pittance  could  at  least  i-eaUne  the 
predeUnquent  who  wants  someone  to  be 
interested  in  him,  especially  the  pa- 
ternalistic interest  of  an  adult.  Keeping 
him  happy  in  a  camp  results  in  a 
cleaner  reaction  toward  hfe.  and  a  taste 
of  real  kindness  that  he  will  never  for- 
get. Yes,  now  he  believes  there  is  a  God 
and  that  he  was  not  abandoned.  Let  us 
take  care  of  those  whom  nobody  wants, 
tho.se  at  the  bottom  of  life's  cycle.  It 
will  pay  real  dividends  in  the  end.  It  is 
the  new  generation  that  mu.<:t  be 
jealously  preserved  to  insure  the  future 
strength  of  Uie  manpower  of  the 
Republic. 

It  allords  the  underprivileged  and 
neody  children  of  our  Nation,  many  from 
teeming  tenement  and  slum  districts  in 
metropolitan  areas,  the  opportunity  for 
a  training  which  will  instill  a  sense  of 
devotion  and  duty  toward  God  and  our 
great  Nation. 

I  feci  that  a  program  which  appeals  to 
the  bai^ic.  and  often  times  neglected, 
emotional  desire  for  recognition  of  the 
Indigent  children,  will  be  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  toward  the  prevention 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  tliat  the  Youth 
Camp  Recreation  Act  of  1958,  through 
its  program  of  spiritual,  moral,  patriotic, 
physical,  and  educational  development, 
will  help  bring  about  responsible  and 
patriotic  citizens  for  the  future. 

The  youth  camp  project  is  to  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  established 
witliin  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  from  which  Depart- 
ment, that  memtjer  will  sit  as  chairman. 
The  remaining  eight  members  are  to  be 
representatives  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government,  as  listed  in  the 
bill:  the  purpose  being  to  utilize  facili- 
ties and  services  of  the  respective  de- 
partments for  the  camp  program. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  adviser  to  Uie 
Director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  who  shall  administer  the  program 
and  receive  therefor  compensation  in 
the  amount  of  $18,000  per  annum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Director  to  deter- 
mine the  need  and  sites  of  camps,  select 
camp  operators,  determine  eligible  chil- 
dren, appoint  necessary  personnel,  enter 
into  agreements  necessary  for  operation 
of  the  program,  and  otherwise  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  and 
promoting  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
Eligible  children  are  to  be  in  the  7  to 
16  age  group,  except  for  those  with  tal- 
ents deemed  useful  to  the  camps,  who 
may  be  over  16  years  of  age.    Attend- 


ance during  any  one  year  Is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 28  days. 

The  camp  operators,  whose  eligibilitv 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Treasury,  are  to  receive  in  addition  to 
other  assistance.  50  cents  per  day  for 
each  camper  in  attendance.  Camp  op- 
erators may  be  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  eligible  organizaUon.  The 
camp  operators  are  directly  responsible 
and  accountable  to  the  Director, 

The  Federal  Government  is  to  appro- 
priate $750,000  for  the  first  and  succeed- 
ing 2  fiscal  years  commencing  July  1, 
1959,  and  such  amount  as  Congress 
deems  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 


Partners  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

RKSIDENT    COMMISSIONER    JR-M    PrKRTO    RTCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATrVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1958 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Friday,  May  23,  1958.  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  from  the  Saturday, 
May  17.  issue  of  the  Washington.  D.  C ' 
Evening  Star,  entitled  "Puerto  Rico  Does 
Itself  Proud— People  of  Self -Improved 
Nation  Gave  Nixon  Sincere  Welcome." 

Mr.  Constantine  Brown's  article  dealt 
with  the  Vice  Presidents  visit  to  South 
American  countries  and  described  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  which  the  party 
received  in  Puerto  Rico  on  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  inserting  the  article,  I 
Indicated  my  personal  feeling  that  per- 
haps the  same  type  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Latin  American  countries 
that  has  been  given  to  Puerto  Rico  might 
serve  to  create  a  warm  and  effective 
partnership  among  the  nations  which 
occupy  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  have 
given  this  topic  considerable  thought 
and  as  a  result  I  have  developed  an 
article  crystallizing  these  views,  which 
I  should  like  to  oflfer  as  a  possible  con- 
tribution toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  evidently  faces  us.  The 
article  follows: 

P.\KTNERS  IN  THE  WESTERN   HEMISPHERE 

Tlie  United  States,  with  175  million  people 
and  Its  natural  wealth  and  indvistrlal  devel- 
opment c.in  maintain  its  position  in  Uie 
world  by  its  decisive  qualitaUve  Buperlorlty. 
Then  we  have  cur  allies.  But  the  Free 
World  8  reservoirs  of  strength  hare  not  yet 
been  ruUy  called  upon.  These  are  not  to  be 
neglected,  the  more  so  as  China's  growing 
strength,  added  to  that  of  the  Soviet  world, 
begins  to  become  a  conslderction  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  the  eventual  world  equUlb- 
rlum.  Where  are  the  untapped  reservoirs 
or  the  Free  World? 

The  great  demographic,  economic,  and  po- 
litical reserve  of  the  Free  World,  as  yet  only 
scantily  developed.  Is  I  believe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Its  potential  Is  enormous.  This  reserve 
mvist  be  developed  In  time. 

Latin  America  has  about  the  same  popula- 
tion as  the  United  States:  roughly  180  mil- 
lion pccple.  By  19D9,  it  will  Increase  to  500 
million.     Cleaiiy,  here  will  be  an  enormous 
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Increment  of  numerical  strength,  a  wealth 
potential  to  help  offset  In  an  economic 
struggle  the  significance  of  the  populaticm 
masses  and  resources  of  Russia  and  China. 
The  va«t  South  American  continent  Is 
well  suited  economically  to  complement  the 
United  States.  Geographically,  economically, 
and  politically.  It  Is  a  natural  partner  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  question  Is:  How 
valuable  will  this  partner  be?  Will  It  be  a 
partner  of  500  mlir.on  prosperoiis,  produc- 
tive, vigorous  citizens  representing  demo- 
cratlcally  organized  covintries.  unshakable  lu 
Its  solidarity  with  the  United  States  In  a 
great  Commonwealth  of  American  Nations? 
Or  will  It  be  one  of  500  million  hopeless,  Im- 
poverl.shed.  Impotent  souls?  The  answer  may 
well  determine  the  ultimate  decision  in  the 
great  struggle;  whether  freedom  will  survive 
or  be  drowned  In  the  torrent  of  communistic 
totalttarlanlnm. 

Todny  Latin  America  could  (greatly  comple- 
ment the  United  States,  both  as  a  tremend- 
ous market  and  as  a  source  of  svipplles  to 
the  United  States.  Skills,  Industrial 
strentfth,  and  productive  vigor  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  still  in  the  developing  stage.  But  the 
great  potential  there  far  exceeds  present  fact. 
Its  political  support  Is  already  valuable  to 
the  Western  nations  in  world  councils.  But 
the  voice  of  Latin  America  would  be  much 
stronger  were  It  backed  by  developed  ecn- 
nomlc  and  Industrial  streni^th  which  welph 
so  Importantly  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  na- 
tions, and  of  which  It  Is  evidently  capable. 
Men  of  vision  are  aware  that  this  develop- 
ment can  be  brought  about  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 

Not  many  years  ago  Puerto  Rico  was  called 
the  stricken  Island.  It  was  generally  con- 
sidered an  economic  and  a  political  burden 
on  the  United  States.  Its  people  were  im- 
poverished, many  illiterate,  and  existed  on 
meager  Incomes.  As  a  market,  as  a  ready 
source  of  skills,  productivity,  and  manpower. 
It  certainly  was  Insignificant.  The  situation 
changed  rapidly.  Today  Puerto  Rico  is  an 
asset  to  the  United  States  on  all  counts  Be- 
fore World  War  II,  Puerto  Rico  annually 
bought  slightly  more  than  $100  million  In 
goods  from  the  United  States;  today  It  takes 
over  1600  million.  Its  hundreds  of  modern, 
humming  factories  make  It  one  of  the  busiest 
workshops  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with 
workers  of  rapidly-developing  skills,  produc- 
ing at  a  high  rate  of  efficiency.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  leaped  from  48  yenrs  In  1940 
to  68  years  today,  a  phenomenal  and  reveal- 
ing Index  of  Improved  health.  Per  capita 
Income  has  gained  from  around  8100  a  year 
to  nearly  *500.  Literacy  has  risen  from  68 
to  83  percent  In  the  same  period.  Any  recent 
Visitor  to  Puerto  Rico  can  describe  the  aware- 
ness of  energy  and  purpo.se  In  the  air,  of  a 
people  confident  in  newly  found  abilities  and 
proud  of  contributions  to  the  United  States 
and   the   Free  World. 

Some  Members  are  Intimately  familiar 
with  Puerto  Rico's  contribution.?  to  the  in- 
ternational scene.  In  the  last  7  years,  over 
6.000  officials,  technlclan.s.  and  students 
from  107  different  countries  have  come  to 
Pxierto  Rico  to  study  various  phases  of  Its 
Operation  Bootstrap,  and  to  apply  the  now 
learnings  to  problems  In  their  home  coun- 
tries. The  former  "poc)rhou3e"  has  become  a 
schoolhouse  for  underdeveloped  countries  all 
over  the  world  Puerto  Rio(i  Is  aptly  termed 
a  "showcase  of  democracy"  and  a  "laboratory 
of  free  enterprise." 

Recently  the  National  Planning  A.wocla- 
tion  relea.sed  the  results  of  tin  Important 
study,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
which  asserted  that  most  of  Puerto  Rico's 
remarkable  economic  development  could  be 
duplicated  In  other  developing  areas.  These 
experiences  could  be  applied  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  a  much  greater  degree  and  at  a  much 


more  accelerated  pace  than  currently  Is  be- 
ing attempted.  What  is  the  formula?  It 
Is  a  recipe  of  free,  stable,  political  Institu- 
tions; the  benehls  of  an  economic  union 
with  United  States  and  the  general  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Joint  programs 
for  the  development  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources,   both   human   and   material. 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  and  in  Puerto  Rico  we  may  find  an 
objective  lesson  with  regard  to  Latin 
America,  given  the  common  origin  of  Puert<j 
Rico  and  those  countries. 

What  is  our  starting  position  In  South 
America?  What  are  the  facts  today?  They 
are  best  revealed  by  the  statistics:  While  175 
million  people  in  the  United  States  live  on 
$400  billion  a  year,  the  180  million  people 
of  Latin  Amprlca  live  on  $50  billion — one- 
eighth  as  much.  Many  Latin  American 
countries  have  a  per  capita  Income  of  les>« 
than  $200  a  year,  and  some  less  than  $100 
a  year.  This  Is  translated  in  terms  of  ptjv- 
erty.  Illiteracy,  low  health  standards,  low 
productivity,  low  purchasing  power,  inabil- 
ity for  many  to  foctis  their  vision  beyond 
1  day's  essential  needs.  However,  the  Latin 
Americans  have  an  illustrious  cultural 
heritage  and  have  given  the  world  great 
thinkers,   writers,  and   statesmen. 

We  should  not  think  alone  in  terms  of 
keeping  L;itln  America  safe  from  commu- 
nism. This  would  merely  be  a  negative 
goal.  We  can  realistically  think  In  terms  of 
helping  these  countries  lift  themselves,  with 
our  help,  by  their  own  bootstraps,  so  that 
a  great  new  area  of  economic  and  f>o11  ileal 
strength  may  be  created,  and  a  formidable 
bulwark  of  the  Free  World  added  to  our  de- 
fenses In  this  btruggle 

Again  I  draw  a  parallel  with  Puerto  Rico. 
The  great  ferment  and  upsurge  In  Puerto 
Rico  was  not  apparent  during  the  long, 
sleepy  centuries  when  the  Island  was  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  subject  to  the 
mercantiUsiic  system  It  was  not  much  in 
evidence,  either,  wjt*<f  PtiPi  tw  ftico  was  gov- 
erned as  a  possession  A  dormant  seed  was 
ready  to  burst  Into  flower,  but  the  rich  soil 
and  cultivation  which  it  needed  has  been 
democratic  self-government,  republican  in 
form  which  Puerto  Rico  found  in  the  Com- 
monwealth status.  This  has  made  us  capa- 
ble and  ready  and  much  more  willing  and 
enthusiastic  to  face  our  own  destiny.  Under 
free,  stable,  political  institutions  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  acquired  the  great  urge 
to  go  forward,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
economic  and  p<5lltical  union  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  add  economic  and  so- 
cial freedom  to  the  political  freedom  which 
they  had  achieved. 

I  recall  the  amazement  of  a  recent  visitor 
to  Puerto  Rico,  who  expected  to  find  a  pleas- 
antly lazy  country  in  the  siesta  tradition, 
when  he  discovered  that  many  government 
offices  are  open  by  8  a.  m.  and  go  full  tilt 
until  late  afternoon  wlUi  only  an  hour 
break  for  lunch. 

What  this  reveals  Is  clear.  In  the  same 
way  that  crossing  two  biological  breeds  can 
create  a  new  strain  with  greatly  Increased 
Vigor,  a  synthesis  of  Latin  and  North  Amer- 
ican ways  of  life  and  concepts  of  life  can 
produce  a  remarkable  hybrid  of  energy  and 
productivity,  given  the  necessary  economic 
and  political  conditions.  The  only  fairly 
mature  example  we  have  of  this  is  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  microcosm  of  2.250,000  people.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  principle  is  eqtially 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America's 
180  million.  Olven  comparable  circum- 
stances, albeit  In  no  way  identical,  both 
political  and  economic,  Latin  America  will 
burst  with  productive  energy  inside  10  years. 
Much  of  the  Impulse  is  purely  technological 
and  economic,  but  partly  it  is  psychological 
as  well. 

Here  one  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
importance    of    technical    assistance.     Every 


technician,  who  la  able  to  show  and  teach 
in  Latin-Amenca — experu  in  agriculture, 
enfrlneerini;,  public  health,  and  economics — 
win  contribute  Importantly.  I  know  oX  no 
effort  which,  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment, can  yield  such  vast  returns  to  both 
the  direct  recipient  and  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  proud  that  Puerto  Rico  Is 
making  Important  contributions  to  the 
United  States  technical  assistance  program 
In  Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
areas.  Hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  are 
among  those  who  come  to  Puerto  Rii-o  each 
year  to  study  roadbulldlng.  hydroelectric 
development,  Indu.'strlal  development,  sani- 
tary engineering,  and  dozens  of  other  B»ib- 
Jects.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Oovernment  con- 
tributes modest  sums  from  its  own  treasury 
for  this,  adding  to  the  funds  from  the  Inter- 
national  Cooperation    Administration. 

But  the  scale  Is  not  great  enough.  In  my 
opinion,  and  the  pace  Is  too  slow.  A  massive 
Infusion  of  technical  assistance  In  Latin 
America  could  stimulate  results  In  a  geo- 
metrical propression.  Here  Is  the  ferment, 
the  seed  which  brought  a  harvest  so  rapidly 
and  dramatically  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  which 
can  do  the  same  In  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Scientific,  agricultural,  and  technologi- 
cal attaches,  not  to  forget  the  cultural  at- 
taches, in  our  emba.ssles  in  Latin  America 
are  far  more  lmi>ortant  today  than  military 
attaches.  When  the  seed  has  been  well 
planted,  nothing  can  stop  Latin  Amerira 
from  reaching  its  potential  except,  perhajjs, 
lack  of  capital. 

Again,  when  the  purpose  and  energv  are 
present,  private  capital  usually  follows 
quickly.  Such  has  been  the  case  In  Puerto 
Rico.  United  Stales  investors  sensed  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  intended  to  succeed,  and 
they  found  them  promising  to  participate 
In  the  ground  swell  of  productivity  which 
followed.  They  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  same  would  doubt!e«s  be  true 
In  Liitm  America.  Private  capital  could  and 
would  do  much  of  the  Jub 

However,  an  Important  area  would  be 
needed  for  government  capital,  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
hydroelectric  power  development,  etc  ,  where 
private  capital  is  loath  to  venture  Here 
enlightened  self-interest  on  our  part  should 
lead  the  way  for  tending  essential  coopera- 
tion. The  resulting  development  would 
nevertheless  be  truly  Indigenous,  not  an 
artlllcial  phenomenon  to  collapse  when  lu 
outside  stimulus  was  withdrawn.  If  It  found 
an  ample  ambient  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
In  trade  and  commerce,  unhampered  by 
outmoded  obstacles,  limitations  and  barriers 
and  geared  to  practical  Imaginative  consid- 
erations. 

Puerto  Rico's  2.250.000  people  buy  over 
$000  million  In  United  States  product*  per 
year,  as  mentioned  above,  and  will  probably 
be  purchasing  around  1  billion  per  year  by 
1965.  This  buying  power  Is  possible  because 
Puerto  Rico  now  sells  $400  million  In  goods 
and  receives  large  incomes  for  services  and 
also  because  of  Joint  Commonwealth-Fed- 
eral programs.  If  this  market  can  be  trans- 
lated In  tern\s  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole, 
an  equally  developed  Latin  America  could 
be  a  $100  billion  market  for  United  States 
goods  in  10  to  20  years.  The  strength  of 
such  a  partner  in  a  Hemispheric  American 
Commonwealth  of  Free  Nations  would  be 
Incalculably  valuable. 

The  consumption  nf  United  States  goods 
would  be  only  an  index  of  economic,  social 
and  political  health.  For  the  Important 
thing  Is  to  develop — and  develop  rapidly — 
this  great  Latin  American  reserve  of  the 
Free  World.  Here  is  the  potential  reservoir 
of  strength  and  productivity  which  for  our 
children  may  one  day  provide  Insurance 
against  the  threat  of  communism  In  the 
years  ahead  and  win  for  the  West  the  pro- 
tracted   cold    war    which    engages    us    today. 
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'  Legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  9. 1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Truman  Y.  Pelkner,  pastor,  Trin- 
ity Baptist  CThurch,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  of- 
fered the  follow inR  prayer: 

Holy  and  most  righteous  heavenly 
Father,  Thou  who  art  the  creator  and 
overseer  of  all  men.  unto  Thee  we  come. 
Fill  our  hearts  with  love  and  understand- 
ing in  this  sacred  moment  of  prayer. 

We  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  before 
Thy  throne  of  grace,  asking  humbly  for 
Thy  divine  presence  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance. Almighty  God.  be  the  Invited 
gue.st  in  erery  heart  in  this  Senate  Cham- 
t)er  today. 

Holy  Father,  grant  wisdom,  knowledge, 
understanding,  insight,  and  loving  con- 
cern unto  these  the  selected  servants  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States.  May 
the  prayer  of  every  man  be,  "Not  my  will. 
but  Thine,  be  done." 

Hear  us,  O  God,  today,  as  we  pray  for 
these  in  positions  of  authority.  Guide 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  Senator.  May  he  walk  by  faith 
with  an  insight  divine. 

Bless  our  President,  hU  Cabinet,  the 
Congress,  and  our  entire  Nation.  May 
we  as  a  nation  ever  keep  cur  eyes  upon 
the  eternal  Ood  of  heaven. 

This  Is  our  prayer  in  our  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr    Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  9,  1958.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  Januarj-  16,  1958, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  June  9. 
1958.  the  bill  «H.  R.  12428 »  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  and  for  other  puiposes. 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1683) 
thereon. 


-  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business,  subject  to  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  sUtements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    on    CooprnA-rtoN    With    Mexico    in 

Control  >*nd    Eradication    of    Toot-and- 

MouTH  Disease 

A  letter  from  the  AtsLstant  Secretary  of 
ARrlculture.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developments 
during  the  month  of  May,  relating  to  the 
cooperative  program  of  Uie  United  States 
with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Milftart  Prime  Contracts  With 
Business  Firms  in  the  United  States  »k3r 
Experimental,  Developmental,  and  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  military  prime  cont.racts  with  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  United  States  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  and  research  work 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Donation  by  Navy  Department  of 
Patrol  Boat  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Materiel),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  i)ropo6ed  donation  by  that  Depart- 
ment of  a  security  patrol  boat  to  the  Police 
Department,  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Rfpoht  on  Review  or  AcTivrriEs  or  Supply 
Department.    Naval    Air    Station,    Pensa- 

COLA,  F^A. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pureuant  to 
law.  a  review  of  activities  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment, Naval  Air  Sutlon,  Pensacola.  Fla.. 
Department  ot  the  Navy,  dated  June  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriunent  Operations. 

Granting  Temporary  Admission  Into  the 
UNiTtD  States  or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admlsbion  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  or  Immigration  Status  or  Cer- 
tain  Alif.ns 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and   Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment  of   Jurt'.ce.    tran.=,mltting,   pursuant   to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  In  the  case  of 
certain  aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their 
immigration  status  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to  the   Committee  en   the   Judiciary. 
ErsvicE   OF   CtnTAiN   Fedlral  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting   a    draft    of    proposed    legislation    to 
encourage  and  authorize  details  and  trans- 
fers of   Federal   employees   for   service   with 
International     organizations     (with     accom- 
panying pajjers);   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PEmnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
L.  M.  Wylie.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  re- 
lating to  the  continuation  of  excise  and  cor- 
poration taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Salvatore  Massina.  of  New  York,  N.  Y..  re- 
lating to  alleged  differences  in  social  secu- 
rity pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  Ethel  R.  M.  Cubovik,  of  Chicago,  111., 
favoring  the  reduction  of  excise  taxes  on 
transportation  and  automobiles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  at  Brookllne,  Mass.,  relating  to  cul- 
tural relations,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Bar  A.ssociatlon,  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  relating  to  pending  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Alfred  M  K.rschke.  of  Tucson,  Ariz  ,  favoring 
the  white  water  lily  as  the  ofUclal  United 
States  flower;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  relating  to 
qualifications  of  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Cjurt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Elzabeth,  N.  J.,  relating  to  unem- 
ployment, and  so  forth:  to  the  Committee  en 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  tlie  City  of  Torrance.  Calif., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide mailing  addresses  for  all  resldenu  of 
the  city  of  Torrance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poit  Oaice  and  Civil  Srrvice. 

Petitions  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of 
West  Covlna,  and  Baldwin  Park,  both  in  the 
State  of  California,  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  and  the  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  conservation  and 
control  cf  floodwatcrs  In  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Amendment  of  UNrrcD  States  Code,  Relating 
TO  Pl'blication  of  Clrtain  Statistics 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  foreign  commerce  and  trade  statistics, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS ACT— RESOLUTION 
^Ir.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  present. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  12591,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  275 
Resolution  memorializing  the  85th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  H.  R.  12591, 
a  bill  which  would  "extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 

Whereas  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  second 
in  the  Nation  In  total  foreitjn  trade  cargo 
movement,   and   first   In   Import  cargo;    and 

Whereas  over  half  the  cargo  moving 
through  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  in  for- 
eign  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  life  and  welfare  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  entire  Dela- 
ware Valley  area  is  directly  connected  with 
the  port;  and 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  all  Industrial  work- 
ers in  this  area  are  employed  by  companies 
which  either  buy  materials  or  sell  products 
abroad;   and 

Whereas  practically  all  of  our  retail  mer- 
chants, large  and  small,  sell  products  either 
grown  or   manufactured   abroad:   and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Pliiladelphla  Is  his- 
torically and  traditionally  a  leading  center 
for  international  peace,  and  that  peace  is 
threatened  by  barriers  to  International  trade, 
stich  as  high  tariffs.  Import  quotas,  and  sim- 
ilar restrictions;  and 

Whereas  the  national  leaders  of  both  of 
our  great  political  parties  have  urged  all 
American  citizens  Interested  In  our  national 
welfare  to  support  the  bipartisan  reciprocal 
trade  program,  which  for  almost  a  quarter- 
century  has  been  the  keystone  of  our  for- 
eign trade  policy:   Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadflpliia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Members  of  the  85th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  H.  R.  12591,  a  bill 
Which  would  "extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  un- 
der section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purjjoses."  which  Is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration;  be  it  further 

Kesolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Members  of 
Congress  representing  Philadelphia,  and  the 
United  States  Senators  representing  Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS— RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  is 
enormous  senti.nent  for  action  by  Con- 
gress on  proposals  dealing  with  the 
troubles  of  the  American  railroads,  as 
put  before  us  by  the  subcommittee 
which  did  such  a  fine  job  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Smathers  I .  I  liope 
very  much  we  will  be  able  to  Kot  early 
action  In  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
representative  petitions  and  memorials 
from  various  municipal  bodies  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  urging  such  action 
be  had. 

Tliere  beincr  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
Its  people  in  times  of  peace  and  of  national 
emergency,  depends  on  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  prosperous  common  carrier 
transport  system,  of  which  the  railroads  are 
a  laajor  8et;iiicut,  and 


Whereas  the  railroads  today  are  faced 
with  a  dire  emergency  from  wholly  Inade- 
quate earnings  brought  aboiit  largely  by 
over  regulation  and  Inequitable  competitive 
conditions;  an  emergency  which  seriously 
threatens  their  contlntied  existence  under 
private  ownership  and  operation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
most  experts  that  a  series  of  railroad  bank- 
ruptcies now  nilght  well  trigger  both  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  railroads  and  a  general 
economic  debacle:  Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  village  of  Albion, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  action  to — 

(a)  Assure  competitive  equality  In  the 
field  of  transportation; 

(b)  Relieve  the  railroads  of  as  much  as 
po.s.slble  of  the  monopoly  regulation  under 
wliich   they  are   now  forced    to  operate:    and 

(c)  Provide  self-liquidating  financial  re- 
lief to  the  railroads  to  tide  them  over  this 
emergency. 

The  village  of  Albion.  Albion.  N.  Y.,  further 
recommends  that  these  remedial  measures 
be  taken  simultaneously  by  the  Congress 
since  they  are  Inseparable  parts  of  a  pro- 
gram designed,  In  the  public  Interest,  to  re- 
store fair  competition  In  the  field  of  trans- 
ptirt;  reduce  unemployment  by  work  on  pro- 
duction of  the  huge  volume  of  material, 
supplies,  and  services  which  the  railroads 
could  purchase  If  they  were  assured  of  a 
fighting  chance  to  operate  profitably;  assure 
adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the 
growth  of  our  economy  and  for  the  national 
defense;  and,  avoid  Government  operation 
of  our  railroads. 

Whereas  the  raUroads  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  economy  of  the  East  Bloomficid 
area,  and  a  vital  factor  In  both  our  pros- 
perity and  our  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  If  the  East  Bloomfleld  area  pnd 
the  Nation  are  to  continue  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  essential  free  enterprise  transpor- 
tation system,  relief  from  some  of  the 
legislative  restrictions  of  the  railroads  Is 
Imperative:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Hesolied,  Tliat  the  town  of  East  Bloom- 
fleld requests  that  prompt,  affirmative  ac- 
tion h>e  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  necessary  practical  changes 
that  will  permit  the  Nation's  railroads  to 
Improve  their  financial  condition. 

Resolution  221 

Resolution  directing  Congress  to  take  action 

In  reference  to  railroads 

Whereas  we  are  aware  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  railroads  In  the  economy  of  this 
county  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  railroads  serving  this  area 
employ  hundreds  of  locaf  citizens  in  gainful 
employment;   and 

Whereas  the  railroads  are  among  the  com- 
mimltys  biggest  purchasers  of  goods  and 
services;  and 

Whereas  they  are  among  the  largest  tax- 
payers of  the  county;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  railroads,  especially 
those  In  this  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
are  In  serious  financial  dlfncultleK:  and 

Wherea.s  a  lo.s8  of  any  of  our  railroads 
would  have  a  very  Injurious  effect  upon 
thousands  of  local  residents  and  the  com- 
munity as  H  whole,  because  of  the  loss  of 
payrolls,  taxes  and  purchasing  power;  and 

Whereas  a  Senate  committee  In  Washing- 
ton has  recommended  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  bring  relief  to  the  railroads:  and 

Whereas  a  report  on  the  findings  of  this 
committee  has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  county  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  to  insure  the 
continued  operation  of  this  es.sentlal  indus- 
try as  a  free  enterprise  by  8pee<IUy  adopting 
the  legislation  needed  to  bring  about  the 
changes  listed  In  the  Senate  report  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee;   and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  Immediately  to  our  Senators  and 
our  district  representative  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

RESOLt'TlON  OF  Broome  County,   N,   Y., 
Federation    op    Labor 

Whereas  the  railroads  of  the  Nation.  In- 
cluding those  serxing  this  community,  are 
in  dire  financial  straits  and  are,  in  fact, 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  or  Government 
ownership;  and 

Whereas  the  railroads  are  vital  to  the 
growth  and  continued  prosperity  of  this 
community  because  they  are  big  taxpayers 
and  furnish  employment  for  thousands  of 
our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  our  residents  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work  In  the  event  the 
railroads  collapsed:   and 

Whereas  they  bring  Into  the  commtinlty 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  through 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services;   and 

Whereas  the  railroads  are  essential  to  the 
community  and  national  economy  in  peace- 
time and  especially  In  times  of  national 
emergency:    and 

Whereas  the  Smathers  committee  which 
Investigated  the  deteriorating  railroad  situ- 
ation, reported  that  the  railroads  must  have 
Immedl.Tte  assistance  If  they  are  to  survive 
as  a  free  enterprise  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  Smathers  committee  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  help  the  raU- 
roads lu  their  tight  lur  survival;  Therefore 
be  It 

ReioUed.  That  this  organization  go  on 
record  In  favor  of  Immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
New  York,  and  the  Congressman  from  this 
district. 


RESOLUTION  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. HINCKLEY,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hinckley.  Minn  .  urgmR;  adop- 
tion of  S.  3778.  as  well  as  urging  the 
Senate  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  study  and  modernize  laws 
governing  mail  transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  punted  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  pnnled  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

HiNCKLET    CHAMBFH  OF  COM  MERCK. 

Hinckley.  Minn  ,  June  6,  2958. 
Hon    HrsEKT  H    HtMPHRtr, 
United  State.i  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  HnNPHRrr:  Tlie  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  this  group  at  a 
meeting  held  on  June  6: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hinckley.  Minn..  That  It  approves 
8.  3778.  Introduced  by  Senator  Smathers  on 
May  8.  1958.  and  urges  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  adopt  and  enact  Into  law 
said  bill  and  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopt  and  enact  similar  legislation;  be 
it  further 

'Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  view  of  this  or- 
ganization that  the  Congress  should  enact 
into  law  those  recommendations  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cuuunerce  has  submitted  to  other  approprl- 
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flte  committees  of  the  Senate  with  recom- 
mendations for  action  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Senate  Ptvst  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  should  take  action  to  reexamine 
and  mrxlernlze  the  laws  governing  mall 
t.'ansportatlon  by  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, which  legislation  should  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  railroads,  airlines,  and 
trucks  in  regard  both  to  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  mail  traffic  and  payment  for  serv- 
ices performed;   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  similar  action  be  taken  by 
the  appropriate  committees  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  United  States  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  representing  this 
area." 

John  Lachner,  President. 
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tlons  and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Publi'-  Welfare 
By  Mr,  HAYDEN: 

S  3975.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for  use  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works- 
By  Mr  EASTLAND: 

S  3976.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Salvatore 
Verderaime:  and 

S.  3977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elko  Saeno; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

H.J  Res  624  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional supplemenui  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  carrving  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temi)orary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rcpt.No   1685). 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hatden  when  he 
reported  the  above  joint  rerolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  cfrt:tln  financial  transac- 
tions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labijr  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
With  res|>ect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes  (Reui 
No    1884).  >       H 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  when  he 
rep<jrted  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  tlie  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MACNTSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr    Jackson  i 
S    3969    A    bin    authorizing   the   establish- 
ment of  the  Pig  War  National  Monument;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   CLARK: 

8  3970  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  acqul.'^ltlon 
of  real  property  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alley  Dwelling  Art:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8  3971.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Kle 
Pm  Teng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS: 
8  397;*    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kntid  Erik 
pidrlksen;    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     KERR    (for    himself   and    Mr. 

Monronet  )  : 
S  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  Markhani  Ferry 
project  on  the  Grand  River  in  Oklahoma 
by  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  an  In- 
strumentality of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to 
wie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Ivrs.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr 
Murray ) : 

-.^.  ^I^*    ^  ^"'  *"  P»"o^"'de  for  the  reporting 
■  ud  disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 


con<=;truction  op  MARKHAM 

FERRY  PROJECT.  OKLA. 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RCNEYl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  the  Mark- 
ham  Ferry  project  on  the  Grand  River 
in  Oklahoma  by  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority,'  an  instrumentality  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  tlii-.  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Public  Law  476,  83d  Confjress.  2d 
session,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  at  Vinita. 
Okla.,  with  reference  to  Public  Law  476, 
and  the  need  for  the  bill  I  have  just  In- 
troduced; and  also  a  letter  from  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  dated  April 
25,  1947,  with  reference  to  the  same 
matter. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.     The 
bill   will   be  received   and   appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  act 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  tS.  3973)  to  amend  the  act  to 
provide    for     the    construction    of    the 
Markham  Ferry  project  on  the   Grand 
River  in  Oklahoma  by  the  Grand  River 
Dam    Authority,    an    instrumentality   of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,   introduced   by 
Mr.  Kerr    (for  himself   and   Mr.   Mon- 
Ro.NEYt.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  act  and  letters  presented  by  Mr. 
Kerr  are  as  follows: 

[Public  Law  476,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ch.  461] 
S.  119 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the 
Markham  Ferry  project  on  the  Grand  River 
in  Oklahoma  by  the  Grand  River  Dam  Au- 
thority, an  Instrumentality  of  the  Stale  of 
Oklahoma 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  general  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  approved  by  the  act  of  June  28.  1938, 
for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  as  modified  by 
the  acts  of  August  18.  1941.  and  July  24.  1946, 
Is  hereby  further  modified  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  Markham  Ferry  project 
on    the    Grand    River    in    Oklahoma    by  "the 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  an  instrumen- 
tality of   the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  accord- 
ance with  the   terms  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  In  general  conformity  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  No.  107  of  the  7eth  Congress 
and    House   Document  No.  758  of   the   79th 
Congress,  such  project  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  acre-feet  of  flood  storage  and  the  same 
flood-control    and    power-pool    elevations    as 
recommended  by  the  Chl«f  of  Engineers,  with 
provision  for  emergency  operation  lor   sur- 


charge storage  3  feet  above  the  normal  flood - 
control  pool,  and  such  project  shall  be  de- 
signed for  an  ultimate  Installed  capacity  of 
not  less  than  72.000  kilowatts:  Provided, 
That  the  initial  Installation  may  have  a 
smaller  cToacity. 

Sec.  2.  To  the  extent  that  It  mav  be  mu- 
tually agreed  between  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
operation  for  power  production  of  this  and' 
other  Installations  of  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority  on  the  Grand  River  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
power  operations  of  the  Federal  projects  in 
the  area:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein 
stated  with  regard  to  any  such  agreement 
shall  be  construed  In  any  wav  to  modify 
or  repeal  any  existing  authority  ve.-^ted  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commisblon  by  this  or  any 
other  act  or  to  modify  or  repeal  any  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  pur.<^uant  to  section  7  of  Public 
Law  534.  73th  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  There   Is   hereby   authorised    to   be 
appropriated    not    to    exceed    $6,500,000    as    a 
monetary  contribution  by  the  United  States 
for    flood-control    storage    In    the    Markham 
Ferry  project:   Provided,  That  such  funds  as 
may    be    appropriated    under    the    foregoing 
authori7ation    shall    be   administered    by   the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  a  manner  which  shall 
assure    (1)    that  the   Grand   River  Dam   Au- 
thority shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this   act   relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
Markham   Ferry  projects,   and    (2)    that   the 
total    payment  made  by  the   Chief  of   Engi- 
neers to  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  shall 
be  ta. 500,000  less  the  sum  of  ( a  )  such  amount 
as   he  shall  determine  to  represent  the  cost 
to  the  Government,  including  acquisition  and 
conveyance  of  lands  acquired   in  the  Mark- 
ham Ferry  project  area  by  the  United  States 
with    flood-control    appropriations    and    con- 
veyed   to    the    Grand    River    Dam    Authority 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this   act.  and    ib) 
such  amount  as  he  shall  determine  to  rep- 
resent   the    fair   market    value    of   any   other 
lands    acquired    by    the    United    Stat'es    and 
public-domain    lands,    or    interests    therein, 
lying  within  the  project  area,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authoritv  pursuant 
to    section    4    of   this    act:    Provided    further. 
That  the  acceptance  by  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  con- 
stitute   the    agreement    of    the    Gr^^nd    River 
Dam  Authority  to  hold   and  save  the  United 
States    free    end    harmless    from    all    claims 
heretofore  or  hereafter  as.certed  of  whatever 
nature.  Including  but  net  limited  to  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  relocation,  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir:   Provided   further,   That    the    foregoing 
authorization    shall    be    in    addition    to    au- 
thorizations heretofore  made  for  appropria- 
tions for  flood-control  projects  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Sec.     4.  The     sale,     transfer,     assignment, 
grant,    or    conveyance    to    the    Grand    River 
Dam  Authority  of  such  land,  ea.sements.  and 
flowage    rights   owned    by   the    United    States 
of  America  as  may  be  necessarv  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Markham  Ferry  project  by  the  Grand  River 
Dam    Authority    Is    hereby    authorized    and 
directed.     The  conveyance   of   such    lands   or 
Interests  therein  shall   be   made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  reoulrement  to 
the  contrary.     Other  officials  having  juri«-dic- 
tion  over  such  lands  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected  to   transfer   custody   of   such    land    to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.     Relrrbursement 
for  the  fair  market  value  of  said  lands  will 
be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act.     No  such 
conveyance  shall  be  made  until  funds  have 
been  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  act  and  untU  a  license  for  the  Markham 
Ferry  project  has  been  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.     In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going  monetary  contribution,  the  Secretary 
of   the  Army  Is  authorized  and  directed   to 


I, 
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transfer  engineering  data.  Including  maps, 
survey  reports  and  data,  drilling  recDrds,  and 
designs,  as  will  he  of  value  to  the  Grand  River 
Dam  Authority  In  planning,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  ol  the  Markharn 
Ferry  project. 


Grand  River  Dam  Authority, 

Vinitii,  Okla..  June  2,  1958 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Kerr. 

United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  has  been  Introduced  a  new  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  which  has  the  bles.slng  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  that  the  new  bill 
has  In  It  the  amendment  to  Public  Lfiw  476 
which  will  permit  the  Authority  to  Increase 
the  pool  elevations  In  Markharn  Ferry  upon 
agreement  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but 
it  does  not  contain  the  second  proposed 
amendment  relative  to  releasing  the  Govern- 
ment from  any  diimages  or  claim  for  dam- 
ages. 

You  win  recall  that  the  subject  net  was 
passed  July  6,  1954,  which  act  authorized  the 
Markham  Ferry  project  on  Grand  River  In 
Oklahoma  to  be  constructed  by  the  Grand 
River  Dam  Authority,  and  thereafter  Public 
Law  163.  84th  Congress,  appropriated  funds 
In  the  amount  of  $6,300,030  as  a  contribution 
Xor  the  flood-control  portion  of  the  project. 

Public  Law  476.  as  finally  enacted  in  section 
8.  contained  this  provision: 

"That  the  acceptance  by  the  Grand  River 
Dam  Authority  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
constitute  the  agreement  of  the  Grand  River 
Dam  Authority  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
Stales  free  and  harmless  frorrvall  claims  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  asserted  of  whatever  na- 
ture. Including  but  not  limited  to  acquisition 
of  land,  relocation,  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  dam  and  reservoir." 

The  above  quoted  provision  was  Inserted 
In  this  bill  after  we  had  had  public  hearings 
before  a  subcom-mittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  United  SUites  Senate  on 
August  20,  1951.  This  provision  might  be 
construed  that  the  Authority  waives  all 
claims  whatever  arising  from  any  source.  It 
was  the  Intention  In  our  discussions  with 
the  various  governmental  agencies  that  the 
Authority,  by  accepting  the  appropriation, 
would  release  the  Government  from  any 
claims  that  the  Authority  may  have  arising 
out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  Markham 
Ferry  project. 

The  thing  that  has  brought  this  to  my  at- 
tention at  this  time  is  the  case  of  the  Grand 
River  Dam  Authority  v.  United  States  of 
America  (No.  226  256)  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  authority  has  sued 
the  Government  for  usurping  Its  franchise 
and  water  rights  to  generate  electric  power 
at  the  Fort  Gibson  project,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  set  up  as  a  defense  that 
Public  Law  476.  undtr  the  provision  above 
quoted,  relea.sed  any  claim  the  authority  may 
have  against  the  Government. 

If  the  contention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  correct,  then  the  authority  could 
never  prosecute  any  claim  of  whatever  na- 
ture against  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  authority  luis  operating  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  at  the  Okla- 
homa Ordnance  Wor<ca  and  various  other 
locations  and.  In  addition,  the  authority  op- 
erates the  Pen.^acola  Reservoir  for  flood  con- 
trol at  the  direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  top  5  feet  of  the  Pensacola  Reser- 
vcjlr  being  owned  by  the  Oovcrnment.  which 
operation  is  absnluiely  a  governmental  func- 
tion and  any  damages  resulting  from  this 
operation  are  an  obIli;atlon  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  several  suits  arising 
from  this  operation,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  considered  that  any  damages  re- 
sulting frfim  this  operation  Is  an  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  shown  by  a 
letter  trnm  Colonel  Chorpenlng  addressed  to 
France    Paris,    general    maiuiger.    a    copy    of 


which  Is  herewith  enclosed.  If  the  con- 
struction placed  on  this  provision  of  Public 
Law  476  Is  correct,  then  the  authority  could 
not  file  a  claim  against  the  Government  for 
such  operation,  and  I  know  that  It  was  never 
the  understanding  of  the  authority,  neither 
did  the  authority  ever  agree,  for  such  a  pro- 
vision to  be  incorporated  in  Public  Law  476. 

Tlie  consideration  between  the  authority 
and  the  Gt)vernment  di.^proVes  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  au- 
thority Is  spending  about  $28  million  of  its 
money  to  build  the  Markham  Ferry  project 
and  the  Government  is  contributing  $6 '2 
million  ($6,300,000  In  cash  and  lands  valued 
at  $200.0001  and  engineering  plans  and  data 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  which  may 
be  of  value  to  the  authority,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, for  Its  consideration.  Is  receiving  at 
least  233.000  acre-feet  of  flood-control  stor- 
age In  the  Markham  Ferry  Reservoir.  In 
addition  to  the  flood -control  storage,  the  au- 
thority operates  and  maintains  the  flo(xl- 
control  features  of  the  project  for  the  United 
States,  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  entire  life  of  the  project,  which.  I  am 
Informed.  Is  a  lower  cost  per  acre-foot  of 
storage  than  any  of  the  flood-control  reser- 
voirs constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  flood-control  projects,  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  United  States,  they  not  only 
have  the  capital  investment  but  they  have 
continuing  operating  expenses.  They  have 
nothing  in  the  Marlcham  Ferry  project  ex- 
cept $6'i  million  for  which  they  receive 
233.000  acre-feet  of  flood  control  free  of  op- 
erating cost  for.  at  least.  100  years.  No  rea- 
sonable thinking  person  would  conclude  that 
the  authority  would  release  the  Unlte<l 
States  from  all  claims  In  perpetuity  arising 
outside  of  the  Markham  Ferry  project  for 
such  small  consideration. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  provision  got  In 
the  bill  You  will  recall  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  held 
the  hearings  on  Public  Law  476,  the  bill 
considered  by  the  Committee  had  no  such 
provision  In  it.  and  the  Authority  was  never 
requested  to  consent  to  such  a  provision  and 
never  did  consent  to  such  a  provision.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Authority  cannot 
afTord  to  accept  the  $6' 2  million  from  the 
Government  If  It  Is  required  to  release  the 
Government  and  hold  It  harmless  from  all 
claims  heretofore  or  hereafter  asserted. 

In  all  fairness  and  Justice  Public  Law  476 
should  be  amended  to  limit  the  release  to 
only  those  claims  arising  out  of  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Markham  Ferry  Dam. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  In 
this  matter  and  with  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. I  am 

Yours  very  truly. 

-  Q.  B.  Boran-rN. 

General  Counsel. 


War  Dfpartmfnt. 
Corps  ok  Enginkers. 
Office  of  the  District  Engineer. 

Tulsa  District. 
Tulia.  Okla..  April  25.  1947 
Grand  Ri\t:r  Dam  Authoritt, 
Vinita.  Okla. 

(Attention     of     Mr.     France     Paris, 
General    Manngcr) 
Gentlemf.n:  For  the  purpose  of  flood  con- 
trol, it   is  necessary   that   water   be  stored    In 
the   Pensacola   Reservoir   between   elevations 
750  and  755  at  the  dam. 

Flowage  rights  for  operation  of  the  reser- 
voir to  elevation  755  at  the  dam  have  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States.  It  Is  there- 
fore considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  any  possible  damage  resulting  In  the 
operatltm  of  the  reservoir  between  elevations 
750  and  755.  for  flood-control  purposes  as 
directed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
constitute  a  claim  arainst  the  United  States 
and   not   the  Grand  lilver  Dam  Autiiorlty. 


As  It  may  become  necessary  for  flood- 
control  purposes  to  store  water  between  ele- 
vations 750  and  755  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, it  Is  requested  that  the  reservoir  be 
BO  operated  uj)on  request  by  this  office  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  l.ssued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  operation  of 
the  reservoir. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C  H  CHORriNiNG.  Colonel. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 

THE       RULE— AMENDMENTS       TO 

STATE.  JUSTICE.  AND  JUDICIARY 

APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpo.se  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
12428)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  6,  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That,  hereafter.  Senate  dele- 
gates to  conferences  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  shall  be  designated  by  Uie  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate," 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  also  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  Hou.se  bill  12428,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

•  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  stand- 
ing jules  oX  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  12428) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  other  purpojes.  the  following 
amendment,  namely: 

On  pnge  18.  line  21.  after  "ammunition," 
insert  the  following:  "attendance  at  firearms 
matches." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  also  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  House  bill  12428.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Ju.stice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1939,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  forepoinL;  notice  ) 
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EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  TAX 
RATES  -AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  .-submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a 
1-year  exten.sion  of  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SOIL    BANK    ACT, 
RELATING    TO    USE    OP    UNUSED 
PORTIONS   OP  CERTAIN   FUNDS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSI  ONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,     the     senior     Senator     from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  E\stland1  may  be  added 
as  a  co.spon.sor  of  the  bill  (S.  2971)    to 
amend  the  Soil  B.tnk  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit   unused    portions    of    funds    appro- 
priated for  cariyin'^  out  the  conservation 
reserve   program    to    be   used    for   other 
conservation  purposes,  introduced  by  me 
on  January  13.  1953. 

The  PRE:siDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  .'o  ordered. 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  an  autliorization  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  3889,  to  amend  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
code  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  fees  in 
connection  with  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts for  the  rendition  of  certai  serv- 
ices connected  with  the  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty in  interstate  or  foreipn  commerce 
which  have  been  induced  by  fradulent 
misrepresentations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


exactly  how  long  I  shall  speak,  and 
therefore  have  requested  that  particu- 
lar length  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  remarks  yesterday  I  used  Admiral 
Buzzards  term  "grey  area"  to  describe 
the  situations  in  which  aggression  will 
occur,  but  which  are  not  of  such  global 
size  as  to  warrant  or  permit  full  scale 
atomic  warfare.  How  shall  we  achieve 
a  balance  in  this  area  as  apainst  Soviet 
air  power,  massive  land  armament,  and 
overwhelming  superiority  in  man- 
power? To  this  question  the  admiral 
addre.sscs  him.self,  and  this  morning  I 
am  goin'T  to  quote  verbatim  Irom"  a 
speech  which  he  recently  delivered. 
Dealing  with  minor  conflicts — 


ADDRE-SSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addres.<^es,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.' 
as  follows : 

By  Mr    WILEY: 
SUtement      prepared      by      him      entitled 
■  Funds    Approved    by    House    Committee    on 
Appropriation*  for  Connecting  Channels  In- 
adequate." 

By  Mr    KUCHEL: 
Article  entitled   "A   Mllepost  Through   the 
Billboard  Jungle."  wrltter    bv  Senator  Nid- 
BCRCER.   and    published   In   Outdoor   America 
for  June  1958. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MANSFIELD  in  the  chain.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICIES  RECONSID- 
ERED-V— LIMITED  WARS  AND 
LIMITED  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  PLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ad- 
dre.ss  the  Senate  for  14  minutes.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  always  been  punctilious 
Pbout  the  3-minute  rule;   and  I  know 


SaysJie — 

requires  In  fact  the  provision  of  a  balance 
of  power,  not  only  In  terms  of  total  global 
war.  but  also  in  the  grey  area  In  terms  of 
serious  local  limited  war.  The  best  way  to 
ai>preclate  what  has  to  be  done  to  make 
this  policy  of  'selective-  or  'graduated  deter- 
rence" work,  Is  to  examine  the  present  bal- 
ance of  power  which,  most  people  a^ree, 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  defense  policy! 
whether  It  be  for  preventing  or  limiUng  hot 
war,  or  for  negotiating  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  the  cold  war. 

Let  us  flrrt  take  the  balance  of  power  In 
terms  of  local  limited  war. 

In  this  the  Communists  at  present  enjoy 
great  superiority,  on  account  of  their  in- 
herent ability  to  deploy  superior  conven- 
tional forces  against  us  in  many  areas,  that 
is  to  say.  forces  equipped  with  weapons 
filled  with  only  conventional  hl:;;h  explosive. 
This  Is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  par- 
ticularly th3t  of  geography,  which  lii  this 
case  blesses  the  Communists,  and  which  we 
cannot  change. 

Consequently.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  local 
balance  of  power,  we  are  in  the  terrible  di- 
lemma of  having.  In  some  cases,  to  initiate 
the  use  of  tactical  atomic  weapons  in  retalia- 
tion for  serious  local  aggression  by  Commu- 
nist conventional  forces— not  In  all  cases 
but  In  some.  This  Is  a  fundamental  factor 
from  which  we  are  unable  to  escape,  at  least 
until  disarmament  has  gone  a  long  way. 

Now  you  may  Immediately  say  that  if  we 
Initiate  the  use  of  tactical  atomic  weapons 
In  the  event  of  a  serious  local  aggression,  the 
Communists  will  also  use  such  weapons,' and 
the  balance  of  local  power  will  then  be  no 
better.  This  is  not  so.  because,  for  various 
reasons  (which  we  might  discuss  In  detail 
afterward),  tactical  atomic  war  generally 
favors  us  in  our  task  of  defending  territory 
much  more  than  it  favors  the  attacker.  We 
are  certainly  far  more  likely  to  deter  and.  if 
necessary,  repel  the  Communists  If  tactical 
atomic  weapons  are  liable  to  be  used,  than  If 
confined  to  conventional  forces  only. 

Another  query  which  will  immediately 
arise  In  your  minds  is.  whether  tactical 
atomic  war  can  be  sufficiently  limited  to  be 
In  proportion  to  the  Issues  likely  to  be  at 
stake  In  a  local  war,  whether  it  can  be  rea- 
sonably controlled  and  discriminate,  and 
whether  it  can  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  toui  global  war  to  prevent  It  spreading 
to  that.  Here  we  move  from  facts  to  opin- 
ions. 

Now  at  the  moment,  most  people  I  think 

particularly  the  public— believe  that  these 
limitations  and  distinction  between  tactical 
atomic  war  and  total  global  war  will  never 
be  practicable,  though  very  few  have  se- 
riously tried  to  work  them  out.  If  this  were 
true,  then  clearly  what  you  and  I  ought  to 
do  Is  to  persuade  the  Western  governments 
to   give    up    their   present   preparatlonfi   lor 


fighting  tactical  atomic  war  as  such,  and  to 
spend  much  more  money  and  manpower  on 
conventional  forces— perhaps  supported  by 
tactical  chemical  weapons.  Inadequate  as 
these  would  still  be  to  deal  with  local  ag- 
gression in  some  areas.  For.  make  no  mis- 
take, the  Americans  at  least  are  becoming 
Increasingly  committed  to  tactical  atomic 
warfare,  though,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
they  have  done  and  said  far  too  little  about 
it  to  make  it  work  in  practice. 

Other  people— Including  apparently  the 
Bniieh  Government— seem  to  think  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  Communists,  m  ad- 
vance, any  indication  of  even  the  Fort  of  llmi- 
tai:ons  which  we  might  adopt  in  a  tactical 
atomic  war.  This  school  of  thought  Implies 
that  it  will  "all  be  all  right  on  the  night."  and 
that  we  merely  have  to  u.se  the  appropriate 
weanons  against  the  appropriate  targets 
witnin  the  appropriate  local  area  and  the 
Ccmmunl.-^ts  will  readily  conform  to  our  limi- 
tations without  any  indication  beforehand 
as  to  what  they  will  be. 

Njw  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  extremes.     That  is  to 
say.   that    the   necessary   limitations   are   not 
so  difficult  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  made   - 
practicable,  and  not  so  easv  as  to  be  safe  to 
leave  until  the  11th  hour,  for  after  examin- 
ing them   in   some   detail   we  feel   that   they 
can    be   made   practicable,    but    will    require 
much  preparation  and  considerable  modifica- 
tions to  present  military  practice.     The  geo- 
graphical area  of  hostilities  would,  of  course 
have  to  be  limited.    The  atomic  weapons  used 
would   have   to   be   strictly   limited    In   their 
size  and   radio-active   fallout,   in   order  that 
they   may  be   reasonably   discriminate.     The 
targets  attacked  would  also  have  to  be  strict- 
ly limited,  particularly  as  regards  keeping  off 
centers  of  population,  otherwise  the  destruc- 
tion would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
limited    issue   at   stake.      And   above   all    we 
should  have  to  limit  strictly  our  motive  or 
war  aims.     In  this  latter  lies  the  essence  of 
the  problem.     Never  again  must  we   aim  at 
unconditional  surrender,  or,   Indeed,   at   vic- 
tory as  such,  but  only  aim  at  a  "cease-flre" 
and  return  to  negotiations,  on  the  basis  of 
the  minimum  condition  required  to  remove 
the  injustice  for  which  we  were  prepared  to 
go  to  war.     Any  idea  of  winning  such  ware 
would  be  fatal,  as  well  as  wrong  morally. 

Further,  we  feel  that   when   these  limita- 
tions  have   been   worked   out.   they   must   be 
publicly  ventilated  In  general  terms,  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  conditioned  to  them  well 
beforehand.     They  would  then  stand  a  good 
chance  of  holding  good  If  a  tactical  atomic 
war  should  break  out.     Moreover,  they  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  good  chance  of  holding,  so 
that  our  Intermediate  tactical  atomic  deter- 
rent will  be  credible,  and  therefore  probably 
eflective.  and  therefore  as  unlikely  as  possible 
ever   to   be   used.     Provided— but   only   pro- 
vided—this preconditioning  procee-   was  un- 
dertaken, there  would   be  good   prospects  of 
these   limitations   remaining   under    control, 
despite  the  emotional  factors  which  Inevita- 
bly arise  In  war.     Tlie  Communists.  In  par- 
ticular, would  be  desperately  anxious  to  con- 
form   to   any   reasonable    limitations    we    lay 
down,  for  the  sole  reason  tha'    it  would  be 
entirely  in  their  self-interest  to  do  so.  as  It 
would  be  for  u6.  both  sides  being  disciplined 
by  the  overriding  mutual  terror  of  the  fight- 
ing spreading  to  total  global  war.     And  If  the 
fighting  should  get  out  of  control  and   the 
destruction  become  out  of  proportion  to  the 
Issue  at  stake  and  to  the  aim  of  upholding 
Justice,  then,  we  should  come  to  terms  with 
the   enemy.     This,   after   all,   we   have   done 
many  times  before  In  our  history. 

This  last  remark  of  the  admiral's 
sends  the  cold  shivers  down  the  spine, 
for  our  instinct  is  all  directed  toward 
demanding  and  getting  unconditional 
surrender.    Yet  let  us  repeat  the  words 
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again.  "And  If  the  fighting  should  get 
out  of  control  and  the  destruction  be- 
come out  of  proportion  to  the  issue  at 
stake,  and  to  the  aim  of  upholding  jus- 
tice, then,  we  should  come  to  terms  with 
the  enemy."  After  all.  would  it  not  be 
common.sense  to  ne^'otiate  an  end  to  a 
conflict  which  has  taken  that  turn? 

The  admiral  ends  his  plea  in  these 
words: 

By  so  accepting  the  overall  balance  of 
power  and  setting  out  to  restore  the  local 
balance.  Western  defense  policy  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  much  more  In  tune  with  the  real 
Commvinlst  threat,  and  K've  lis  at  least  the 
best  possible  chance  of  preventing  and  lim- 
iting hot  wars. 

But  It  would  also  help  us  in  our  cold  war 
problems  as  well.  For  It  would  ease  East- 
West  tension  and  suspicion  which  bedevil  all 
negotiations,  enable  the  world  to  start  gain- 
ing control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  If 
not  actually  aboll.shlug  total  global  war.  at 
least   move   It   more   Into   the    background. 

It  would  also  block  the  possibility  of 
Communist  exploitation  In  the  "grey  area." 
and.  as  a  result,  Improve  the  prospects  of 
them  negotiating  disarmament,  genuinely. 
It  would,  too.  give  us  a  more  realistic  and 
workable  balance  of  power  freim  which  to 
negotiate  other  outstanding  Issues,  such  as 
Germany,    the    Middle    East,    and    Korea. 

Amongst  our  own  public,  and  that  of  our 
Allies.  It  might  dispel  some  of  the  extreme 
attitudes  of  pacifism  and  massive  retalia- 
tion, and  give  us  a  "middle-of-the-road"  pol- 
icy for  defense,  which  we  could  all  see.  un- 
derstand, and  perhaps  support  with  more 
unity. 

And  above  all.  It  would  help  the  world  to 
take  at  least  one  step  back  toward  a  new 
and  more  Christian  attitude  toward  war, 
and  the  only  conditions  upon  which  It  can 
b«  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  plan  tomorrow 
to  show  how.  by  accepting  the  overall 
balance  of  power  (the  atomic  stale- 
mate) and  setting  out  to  restore  the  lo- 
cal balance  (graduated  deterrence)  we 
may  hope  to  simplify  and  to  assign  defi- 
nitely the  mi.'-sions  of  the  services  and, 
at  diminished  cost,  improve  our  defen- 
sive strength. 


SEVEN-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR  JUNE 
DAIRY   MONTH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  this  is  June  Dairy  Month.  During 
this  month,  a  special  attempt  is  being 
made  to  focus  attention  on  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  value  of  dairy  foods 
to  American  consumeis. 

Representing,  in  part,  the  leading 
milk-produoinfj  State  in  the  Nation — 
which  has  an  annual  output  of  about 
17 '2  billion  pounds  of  milk — I  am  natu- 
rally deeply  concerned  with  resolving  the 
problems  confrontins  the  dairy  industry. 
In  addition.  I  believe  it  important  to 
assure  ma.\imum  consumption  of  this 
most  healthful  food  by  more  people — 
the  goal  of  the  June  Dairy  Month  pro- 
gram. 

D.MRT     INDUSTRY     AN     IMPORTANT    PART    OF     THE 
ECONOMY 

In  these  times  of  economic  problems, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  milk  pro- 
ducing is  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  our  economy,  in  terms  of  jobs 
and  business  activity,  thus  benefit intr 
others  besides  the  farmer.  For  example, 
in  1957  the  processing  and  delivery  of 
nearly  3  billion  Quarlii  of  fresh  milk  re- 


quired 200.000  workers  in  the  plants  of 
about  11.000  milk  companies.  The  proc- 
essing of  butter,  cheese,  dried  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  including  ice  cream, 
employed  more  than  100.000  additional 
people. 

This,  of  course.  Is  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  dairying  contributes  to  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  farmers,  for 
whom  milk  producing  is  either  a  pri- 
mary, or  supplemental,  source  of  income. 

We  must,  however,  attempt  to  stimu- 
late a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
value  of  dairy  foods  to  our  health.  1  his 
will  help  to  increase  coii.sumption  and 
thus  brighten  the  outlook  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

While  June  Dairy  Month  highlights 
dairy  activities,  the  real  goal — to  give 
maximum  benefit  of  these  health-giving 
dairy  foods  to  consumers — is  to  make 
"every  day  a  dairy  day."' 

This  morning.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  dairy  situation  with  Mr. 
Pius  H.  Hostctler,  national  chairman  of 
June  Dairy  Month.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference,  we  endorsed  seven  basic 
points  of  action  for  the  June  Dairy 
Month  program. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  planks  of  this  program  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  planks 
were  ordered  tf  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Seven -PoI^^■  Dairy  Program 
Among    the    basic    planks    of    an    elTectlve 
June  Dairy  Month  are  the  following; 

1.  S:ll  the  dairy  food  message  to  con- 
sumers, stressing  that — 

Dairy  products  are  a  "best  buy"  for  the 
family  budjjet.  providing  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  total  food  needs  for  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  food  budget; 

Dairy  Items  are  among  the  most  health- 
Rlvlng  foods  on  the  market,  furnishing  over 
25  percent  of  our  food  needs;  and 

The  wide  variety  of  dairy  products — milk, 
butter,  cheese,  Ice  cream,  and  other  Items — ■ 
add  zest,  color,  and  myriad  flavors  to  making 
more  exciting  menus  for  dally  meals. 

2.  Scuttle  the  outmoded  Idea  that  there  la 
an  age  limit  on  milk  consumption.  The  fact 
is  that  milk  Is  a  good,  healthful  food  for  all 
age  brackets — babies,  teen-agers,  adults,  and 
folks  In  their  golden  years. 

3.  Refute  unfounded  attacks  on  milk  or 
the  component  parts  of  milk  -that  may  give 
a  false  Impression  of  possible  detrimental 
effects  on  human  health. 

4.  Encourage  the  dairy  Industry  In  Its 
splendid  efforts  at  stepping  up  sales  and  pro- 
motion, as  well  as  its  outstaiidlng  attempts 
to  bring  to  the  public  greater  variety  and 
better  quality  In  dairy  foods. 

5  Step  up  research  to  Improve  methods  of 
producing,  processing,  and  distributing  so  as 
to  Improve  quality  and  promote  a  reasonable 
return  to  produceis  and  distributors,  as  well 
a.s  lower  costs  to  consumers. 

6.  Encourage  expansion  of  a  propram  to 
have  milk  accessible  in  more  places.  Includ- 
ing opportunity  for  refreshing  mlik  breaks 
duilng  working  hours,  so  that  the  public  has 
ample  opportunity  to  drink  more  milk. 

7.  Pay  tribute  to  the  American  dairy 
farmer  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  economy  and  the  heaUh  of  oiu  people. 


DISARMAMENT   NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersw-y.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  monung  the  White  Hou.se  re- 
lea.sed  President  Eisenhower's  latest  let- 
ter   to    Chairman    Khrushchev    on    the 


subject  of  International  disarmament. 
It  shows  continued  jirogicss  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  basis  for  dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Ru.ssia  has  accepted  President  Ei.sen- 
hower  s  projxisal  for  a  technical  confer- 
ence to  study  ways  of  detecting  viola- 
tions of  a  ix)ssible  agreement  on  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests.  The  President  now 
proposes  that  these  discussions  begin  by 
July  1. 

If  the  e\|>erts  for  both  sides  succeed 
In  working  out  a  reliable  method  of  in- 
spection, the  way  will  Hnally  be  open  for 
an  elTective  international  aRreement  to 
halt  nuclear  testing.  The  Piesident's 
letter  today  marks  another  step  in  his 
determined  search  for  a  lasting  peace, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
its  text  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  10.  1958 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  30  and  am  glad  to  note  you  have  accepted 
my  proposal  that  technical  experts  meet  to 
study  the  possibility  of  detecting  violations 
of  a  possible  agreement  on  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  These  talks  would  be  under- 
taken without  commitment  as  to  the  final  de- 
cision on  the  relationship  of  nuclear  test 
suspension  to  other  more  important  disarma- 
ment measures  I  have  proposed. 

I  propose  that  these  discussions  begin  on  or 
about  July  1  In  Geneva.  While  we  ap- 
preciate your  ofTer  to  hold  these  talks  In  Mos- 
cow, we  believe  that  Geneva  would  be  pref- 
erable from  our  standfxjlnt,  and  note  that 
It  would  be  acceptable  to  you.  The  Swiss 
Government  has  agreed  to  this  location. 

With  respect  to  participation  I  suggest  that 
initially  at  least  we  adhere  to  the  concept  ex- 
pressed In  your  letter  of  May  9.  1958,  where 
you  say.  "the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to 
having  both  sides  desicnate  experts"  As 
Indicated  in  my  letter  of  May  21.  1958.  our 
side  at  this  discussion  will  Include  experts 
from  the  United  State.s.  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  possibly  from  other  countries 
which  have  H|)eclalist8  with  a  thorouKh 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  detecting  nuclear 
tests,  and  we  note  that  you  have  no  objection 
to  this.  With  regard  to  the  Inclusion  on  your 
side  of  experts  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land, we  have  no  objection  to  this.  With  re- 
spect to  experts  of  nationalities  not  Identlfl'-d 
with  either  side,  we  have  no  objection  In 
principle  to  their  Joining  later  In  the  discus- 
sions if  it  Is  agreed  during  the  course  of  the 
talks  that  this  Is  nece.ssary  or  useful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  purposes  ol  the  technical 
talks. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  experts  to  pro- 
duce a  final  report  within  3  or  4  week? 
as  you  sugge.'.t.  However.  I  t>elleve  that  there 
sliould  be  enough  flexibility  In  our  arrange- 
ments to  allow  a  little  longer  time  If  It  Is 
nced-d  to  resolve  the  complex  technical  Is- 
sues Involved. 

I  propose  that  further  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  be  handled   through   normal   diplo- 
matic channels. 
S.ucerely, 

DwiciiT  D  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House. 


THE  LABOR  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  date  which  has  par- 
ticular significance  for  Members  of  this 
body.  Today  is  the  deadline  for  Uie  re- 
porting of  a  labor-reform  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  distlngul.shed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
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I  Mr.  Kennedy!  for  meeting  this  dead- 
line which  waa  set  last  April  during  our 
debates  on  the  pension  and  welfare  bill. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  full  committee  are 
to  be  commended  also  for  their  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  expediting  the  reporting 
of  the  labor-reform  bill. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
including  my.self,  voted  to  report  the  bill 
with   the   reservation   that   they   would 
seek  to  remedy  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
bill  by  offering  amendments  on  the  floor. 
The   fact   is   that   the   full   committee 
completed  its  action  on  the  bill  last  Fri- 
day, June  6,  1958.     It  was  most  fortu- 
nate  that   the   committee   was   able   to 
meet   its   deadline    by    tliis   comfortable 
margin,  as  it  enabled  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  give  the  proposed  bill  close  scru- 
tiny over  the  weekend.     As  a  result  of 
their  analysis.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitch- 
ell issued  a  press  release  yesterday  stat- 
ing the  adiiiinistrations  views  on  this 
matter. 

Because  of  the  administration  s  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  labor  reform.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of  Secretary  Mitchell. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchells  press 
release  and  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Labor  Bill:  Shocking  Omissions,"  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  June 
10,  1958.  be  printt-d  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  rc- 
lca.3e  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Relcrd.  as  follows: 

Statxment  or  Srcnn^ttr  ot    I  a  boh  Jamts  P. 
MirrHELi.     ON     Lfgi.«!i  ative     Proposals     Ar- 

rtCTINC  I  AB<>R-MAN\CFMt:NT  RELATIONS 

Made  et  the  Senate  CoMMirrrE  o.n  Labor 
AWD  Public  WrLTAiu:  as  Released  by  His 
Washincto.n  OrricE  Today 

I  have  been  following  clorcly  the  work  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Senst"  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfure  headed 
by  Senator  Kennkov  in  Irs  efforts  to  draft 
legislation  to  curb  abuses  in  the  labor  man- 
agement field. 

Afttr  e.xamlnlnR  and  analyzing  the  pro- 
posals UiHl  nave  just  been  made  to  the  Con- 
gret*  by  tlie  commuiee,  I  am  deeply  dlsap- 
p.inted  to  find  th.a  theie  proposals  ctjntain 
deflcicnclcs  and  weaknesses  of  such  magni- 
tude that  were  they  eaact?d  into  lavi .  I  am 
convinced  taey  would  provide  only  Ulusory 
protection  Kj  trade  union  members  and  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  being  almo  t  impossible 
to  aunilulfcter. 

I  was  discouraged  to  find  that  becaiue  of 
Imperlecucns,  omissions,  or  loopholes  in  the 
language  of  these  legislaUve  propo.«;al8  sub- 
nutu-d  by  the  committee,  the  proposals  not 
only  lail  to  meet  the  recommendations  for 
labor-management  kRi.Watlon  made  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Eisenhower  last  Jan- 
uary, but  that  they  also  weaken  the  already 
pitifully  ineffeciiv^legal  protection  presently 
provided  by  law  to  union  members  and  the 
public. 

The  legislation  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  commit  tee  would  exempt  more  than 
60  percent  of  labor  unions  from  Its  provisions. 
Including  many  unions  which  now  report 
their  financial  affairs  to  the  Government. 
Paper  locals,  like  ihote  controlled  by  persons 
such  as  Johnny  Dio.  could  be  permitted  con- 
cealment. Also,  under  these  proposals  the 
activities  of  such  union  organizations  as  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters,  with  their 
B.cwbters  and  Becks,  might  never  be  exposed 
to  public  view. 
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Under  present  laws,  unions  seeklns  NLRB 
recognition  must  file  financial  reports  with 
tiie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  make  the«e  re- 
ports available  to  their  membership.  The 
committees  proposals  would  relieve  unions 
or  this  obligation,  and  would  Instead  force 
local  members  to  go  to  Waslungton  to  obtain 
such  lnf(jrmatlon. 

The  legislaUve  proposals  reported  out  by 
the  committee  give  certain  duties  and  en- 
forcement obligations  to  Uie  Secretary  of 
LatHjr,  but  they  provide  the  S-cretary  with 
inadequate  powers  to  properly  discliarge  his 
responslbUitles.  For  infiUincc.  the  proposals 
would  require  the  SecreUry  to  make  inves- 
tigations and  Inspect  books  and  records  of 
unions  when  he  has  probable  cauee  to  be- 
lieve that  anyone  had  violated  the  law. 
However,  the  Secretary  Is  denied  the  power 
to  compel  testimony,  hold  hearings,  or  to 
Issue  subpenas  for  persons  or  records,  and 
he  appears  further  to  be  subject  to  Injunc- 
tive procerses  which  would  impair  and  hin- 
der him  from  carrying  out  c\en  Uie  limited 
authority  the  bill  provides. 

Other  serious  deficiencies  In  the  commit- 
tee s  proposals  Include  the  destruction  of  the 
present  rights  of  union  members  to  eeek 
Etnte  and  Federal  court  relief  to  enforce 
their  democratic  rights:  the  perpetuation  of 
a  no  man's  l.ind  between  SUte  and  Federal 
lab>.r  laws  which  denies  legal  protection  to 
thousands  of  workers,  and  the  relaxation  and 
In  some  cases  destruction  of  the  present 
lep.Tl  protections  provided  union  members. 
Although  there  are  several  areas  where  the 
commlttee-s  pronorals  clGsely  approximate 
the  carefully  developed,  reasonable  proposals 
submitted  by  the  President,  the  jsroposals  as 
a  whole  would  provide  camijlctely  incCrectlve 
l-T!?latIon.  which  would  delude  the  workers 
of  this  country  and  the  American  public  into 
believing  they  had  protection  they  did  not 
In  fact  have. 

I  strongly  urj*?  the  Cor.^jrcrs  to  adept  mere 
effective  legUlallnn  as  proposed  by  President 
Elsenhower  Inst  Jintiary.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  add  to.  not  suttrnct  from. 
exlrtlng  protections  which  the  Inw  now  pro- 
vides for  union  members,  individual  workers 
and  the  public. 

^'3TE.— Secret.ary  of  Labor  James  P.  M'tch- 
ell  i.s  prc-ently  In  Geneva  leading  the  U.ilted 
States  G  jvernment  dele!»nt!on  to  the  42d 
annual  conference  of  the  ILO. 


The  Secretary  is  cliargcd  to  enforce  Uie 
bUl,  but  Mitchell  says  It  gives  him  Inade- 
quate powers  to  do  so.  It  subjects  him  to 
Injunctive  processes  which  would  Impair 
and  hinder  him  from  carrying  out  the  lim- 
ited  authority   the   bill   provides. 

TTie  Supreme  Court  has  Just  affirmed  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  sue  unions  for  dam- 
ages when  their  democratic  rights  are  vio- 
lated, the  bill  would,  according  to  Mlt-hell. 
end  this  rieht.  The  proposals  as  a  whole 
would  provide  completely  InefTectlve  legis- 
lation, which  would  delude  the  workers  of 
this  counUy,  and  the  American  public.  Into 
believing  they  had  protecUon  Uiey  did  not 
In   fact   have. 

These  are  strong  words.  If  ttie  facts  bear 
them  out  it  means  the  Democrats  tried  to 
meet  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  for 
labor  reform  ^  ith  a  phony  bill  which  ac- 
tually makes  no  threat  to  the  power  of  cor- 
rupt union  bosses.  If  so  the  bill  should  be 
rewritten  from  the  floor  to  make  It  an  hon- 
est bill  and  follow  the  model  outlined  by 
the  President.  It  should  Include  sucli  re- 
rorm,s  as  requiring  a  majority  vote,  by  secret 
bnllnt.  to  cnll  a  Etrike. 

Unions  also  should  be  made  sublet  to 
the  same  legal  re.-jtralnts  as  now  apply  to 
eorporatlons  and  Individuals.  They  should 
not  be  Immune  to  damr.pes  for  abusing  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  union  or  nonunion; 
and  like  corporations  they  sliould  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  for  actions  wblch  are  iu 
restraint  of  trade. 


(From  the  New  York  Hernld  Tribune  of  June 
10,  1958] 
The  L^roB  Bill:   Shocking  Omissions 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchells  attack  upon 
the    labor    reform    bill    which    Srnator    Jckn 
rCFN-.N-EDY  w.-ote  and  which  ha.s  now  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  raises  some  very  grave 
charges. 

On  Its  face,  the  bill  Sfems  to  po  Fome  of 
the  way  to  meet  those  very  needs  which 
critics  of  labor  abuses  have  so  long  recom- 
mended :  elections  by  secret  ballot,  detailed 
CiianchU  reports  by  officers,  full  disclosures 
of  their  use  c'.  funds,  and  stiff  penalties  for 
falling  to  report  or  violating  union  trusts. 

But  according  to  Secretary  Mitchell  the 
bill,  a.s  it  now  stands.  Is  loaded  with  booby 
uai>e  which  actually,  ir.tead  of  giving  union 
members  greater  rl-hU,  would  diminish 
those    which    they   already   possess. 

By  exempting  smaller  locals  from  reTula- 
tlon.  the  blU.  says  Mitchell  actu.-illy  would 
exempt  more  than  60  percent  of  labor 
unions  from  Its  provisions — the  very  type 
of  paper  locals  which  gangrster  Johnny  bio 
and  his  breed  particularly  favor.  It  would 
conceal  the  very  exl.stence  of  such  outfits 
as  the  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters 
Which  Dave  Beck  so  abused. 

Under  present  law,  unions  seeking  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Board  recognition  must  file 
financial  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  make  them  available  to  members.  The 
bill  would  end  this  obligation. 


PROPOSED    LABOR    REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  neaily  a  year  and  a  half,  there  has 
brcn  di??losed  to  the  American  people 
by  the  McClcllan  committee  a  shockins 
scries  of  actions  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  labor  leaders  of  this  country — ac- 
tions which  Involved  the  misuse  of  union 
funds,  the  complete  denial  of  democratic 
process  to  the  membership,  association 
with  racketeers,  "sweeUiearf'  contracts, 
collusion  with  management  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  worker,  and  a  total  lack  of 
leadership  responsibility. 

The  American  people  have  been  rightly 
aroused.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  after  too  long  a  delay,  debated  the 
matter  on  the  floor  and  turned  dov^^a  ef- 
fe?tive  remedies  with  the  excuse  that 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com^mit- 
teo  should  and  would  meet  and  consider 
ths  entire  problem  and  present  its  sug- 
gestions on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  After  quickly  held 
hearings,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  labored  and  came  forth  with 
a  measure  whcse  directions  have  been 
carciully  controlled  by  certain  labor  lead- 
ers. 

My  dissatisfaction  with  this  measure 
has  been  countered  by  the  charge  that  I 
would  not  be  happy  unless  the  proposed 
legislation  intended  to  destroy  labor. 
Let  labor  and  management  and  the  pub- 
he,  including  the  working  man.  examine 
my  proposal  to  see  if  it  follows  the 
charge  leveled  at  me  by  thos?  who  aie 
more  concerned  with  appeasing  labor 
leaders  than  providing  union  members 
with  adequate  legislative  relief.  They 
will  find  that  my  bill  contains  sections 
from  nearly  all  proposals  made  to  the 
committee;  all  designed  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  what  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee has  disclosed.  It  is  a  bill  designed 
to   accomplish   what   has   clearly   been 
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shown  needs  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
u  bill  drawn  with  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing man  in  mind,  and  not  his  leaders. 

The  bill  being  reported  to  the  Senate 
today  will  not.  in  my  estimation,  stop 
the  misdeeds  di.sclosed  by  the  McClel- 
lan  Committee,  nor  prevent  them  from 
happening  in  the  future. 

I  am.  frankly,  sui  pri.sed  and  somewhat 
disaijpointed  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClellanI,  who  has  so 
valiantly  seen  this  rackets  disclosure 
thi-ough,  has  lent  his  a.ssistance  to  the 
passage  of  a  measure  which  falls  so  far 
short  of  his  own  recommendations  in  the 
field  that  one  has  difficulty  recognizing 
any  semblance  of  them  in  what  lemains. 

This  bill  is  a  feeble  sham  and  it  is 
being  recognized  as  such  by  Americans 
who  expected  better  from  the  Senate. 
It  practically  ignores  democratic  right.'^. 
It  refuses  to  make  the  union  responsible 
for  its  actions  and  the  actions  of  its 
leaders.  Its  handling  of  the  no  man's 
area  is  typical  of  the  liberal  approach — 
place  everything  binder  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  would  think  that  liberal  Demo- 
crats— mostly  from  the  North — who 
constantly  harp  on  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities, would  be  ashamed  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  bill  after  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee 
dealing  with  lack  of  democracy  in 
unions.  But,  they  have  announced  that 
they  are  seeking  a  noncontroversial  bill 
if  any  is  to  be  passed  by  tiie  Senate  at 
all.  Tlie  measure  is  not  only  noncon- 
troversial,  it  is  a  nonentity,  and  at  its 
best  might  be  called  a  wrist  slapper. 
Even  so,  it  Is  a  better  bill  than  was  orig- 
inally offered  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
chairman.  But,  to  help  the  working- 
man  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  these 
unions,  it  stumbles  out  with  the  feeble 
steps  of  a  mouse,  falters,  and  falls  on  its 
false  face.  It  is  a  disgrace  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  tales  of  plunder,  of  practical 
enslavement,  of  the  denial  of  personal 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  States, 
which  have  been  related  with  sordid 
regularity  before  the  Rackets  Commit- 
tee for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  demon- 
strates a  shortage  of  courage  by  certain 
of  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  in 
facing  up  to  a  situation  they  know  full 
well  should  be  corrected  even  though 
the  correction  might  cost  them  personal 
power. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  meekly 
succumb  to  the  pleas  that  this  is  the 
best  bill  we  can  pass  this  year.  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  profiles  in  courage  de- 
veloped as  we  attempt  to  make  of  this 
weakling,  the  strong,  workable,  mean- 
ingful legislation  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  demanding.  I  hate  to 
believe  that  the  Senate  will  compromise 
itself  to  the  extent  necessai-y  to  accept 
this  '  Meany  Mou.se"  sweetheart  bill. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  minority  views  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare:  and  also  that  the  mi- 
nority views  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objectioii,  it  is  i>u  ordered. 


The    minority    views    ordered    to    be 
printed  ill  the  Record  are  as  follows: 
Introduction 

I  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  In  Its 
present  form  because  It  falls  completely  to 
achieve  the  oiijectlves  which  the  Ainerlcan 
public  demands. 

In  January  of  1957.  as  a  result  of  a  hue  and 
cry  raised  across  the  country  for  investiga- 
tion Into  operations  of  unions,  the  Senate 
unanimously  authorized  creation  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  more  commonly  known  as 
the    McClellan    rackets    committee. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
during  1957  and  issued  an  interim  report  on 
March  24.  1958.  covering  the  first  year's  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee.  The  report  con- 
stituted shocking  Indictment  of  the  practices 
followed  and  allowed  In  many  labor  unions. 
As  a  result  of  the  McClellan  committee's 
disclosures,  the  public  has  demanded  and 
continues  to  demand  legislation  to  accom- 
plish basic  reforms  In  labor-unlo"  democra- 
cies  and   finances. 

During  prolonged  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  April  23  to 
April  28.  1958,  at  the  insistence  of  Kepubll- 
can  Senators,  promises  were  extracted  from 
Democrat  leaders  that  a  bill  correcting  labor 
abuses  would  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  June  10,  1958  The  claim  Is  made 
that  the  committee  bill,  effectively  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  future  abuses  of  thU  na- 
ture. 

Measured  by  any  reasonable  standards,  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  objective  has  not 
been  achieved.  Thus,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  In  a  report  on  union  de- 
mocracy Issued  In  March  of  this  year,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  labor  union  bill  of  rights 
which  would  guarantee  the  following  as  a 
minimum  program  of  unlf)n  democracy: 

1.  Freedom  of  speech,  prets,  and  assembly 
for   all   union   members. 

2.  Freedom  of  elections  and  secret  bal- 
loting for  all  union  members. 

3.  Regulation  and  limitation  on  the  Im- 
position of  trusteeships  over  local  unions 
by  the  Internationals  and  certain  guaranties 
for   local  union  autonomy. 

4.  Comprehensive  and  detailed  accounting 
of  union  funds  and  disclosures  of  the  same 
to  union   members. 

5.  Equal  treatment  by  the  union  of  all 
Its   members. 

6  Due  process  within  the  union  guaran- 
teeing all  members  the  right  to  be  protected 
tlirough  fair  and  impartial  hearings  and  be- 
fore unbiased  and  Independent  tribunals 
with  respect  to  disciplinary  proceedings 
uR-.ilnst  them. 

The  committee's  bill  falls  so  far  short  of 
meeting  these  minimum  standards  that  it 
Is  reasonable  to  say  that  It  will  never  accom- 
plish the  purported  objectives. 

I  Intend  to  ofTer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill,  legislation  which  will  accom- 
plish what  the  McClellan  committee  Inves- 
tigations have  demonstrated  needs  to  be 
done.  TTils  legislation  will  contain  provl- 
sUiiis  not  only  for  financial  reporting  and 
disclosures  and  for  the  regiUatlon  of  trua- 
teeshlps,  but  It  will  establish  a  machinery 
which  will  enable  the  members  of  unions 
through  their  own  initiative  to  Uke  the 
necessary  action  to  assure  the  rights  and 
democratic  procedures  set  forth  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  McClellan  committee  recommenda- 
tions since  they  result  from  months  of  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  must  be  given  great 
weight  by  the  Senate  In  Its  deliberations 
on  any  labor  legislation.  At  thl.'i  point  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  piigo  450  of  the 
Interim  report  of  the  committee  In  which  the 
committee  outlines  in  general  form  lis  legis- 
lative recommendations: 

"The  United  States  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field  rccouuoiends  that  the 


Congrcsa  of  the  United  States  give  attention 
to  the  passage  of  legislation  to  ciirb  abuses 
uncovered  In  five  areas  during  our  first  year 
of   hearings.     These   recommendations  are — 

"1.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control 
pension,   health,   and   welfare   funds; 

"2.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control 
union  funds; 

"3.  Legislation  to  Insure  union  democracy; 

"4.  Legislation  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men In  labor-management  disputes; 

"5.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  "no  man's 
land'   in   labor-management   regulations. '" 

The  committee  bill  falls  to  carry  out  the 
Uglslatlve  recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee  In  Uie  following  slgnitlcant 
respects: 

1.  The  sanctions  Imposed  upon  labor 
unions  or  their  oftlcers  or  employees  are  In- 
adequate where  they  willfully  fail  to  file  the 
required  reports  or  having  filed,  willfully 
submit  false  or  misleading  Informntion. 

2.  There  Is  no  provision  treating  union 
funds  as  funds  administered  by  flducinrlea. 
The  McClellan  committee  recommended  Uiat 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
these  funds  such  as  are  now  Imposed  on 
banks  and  other  Institutions  which  act  as 
rtposltorles  for  trust  funds.  The  commit- 
tee bin  contains  no  such  provision. 

3.  The  McClellan  committee  report  recom- 
mends the  use  of  secret  ballots  not  only  in 
union  elections  but  in  connection  with  other 
vital  union  decisions.  The  committee  bill 
contains  no  provision  for  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions In  connection  with  vital  union  deci- 
sions. 

4.  The  McClellan  committee  report  rec- 
ommends that  where  the  Nation  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  refuses  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
that  "any  Slate  or  Territory  should  be  au- 
thorized to  assume  and  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  such  disputes  "'  TTie  committee  bill 
contains  no  such  provision  and  leaves  the 
no  man's  land  problem  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  It  now  is.  to  wit.  completely  unsolved. 

Hereinafter  In  the  report.  I  will  demon- 
strate further  shortcomings  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  but  It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Lab<ir 
and  Public  Welfare  is.  Indeed,  a  mouse  which 
Is  hailed  by  the  majority  as  the  lion  re- 
quired by  the  McCellan  committee  findings. 

1.   REPORTTNC   AND  DISCLOSURE 

The  committee  bill's  provisions  requiring 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  labor  unions  and  their  ofTlcers  and 
employees  althought  acceptable  In  many  re- 
spects, show  certain  weaknesses  which  need 
to  be  corrected  to  accomplish  the  purf>oae8 
for  which  these  provisions  were  designed. 

Thus,  the  committee  bill  requires  that 
unions  report  all  disbursements  of  more  than 
$7,000  to  any  officer  or  employee  I  feel  that 
having  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  re- 
porting and  disclosing,  there  should  be  no 
llmllatlon  with  resf)ect  to  the  amount  of 
the  disbursement.  Union  members  have  a 
direct  concern  and  Interest,  In  fact,  a  basic 
right  to  know  how  many  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees are  on  their  union's  payroll,  and  Just 
how  much  each  one  of  these  Individuals  Is 
receiving.  Nepotism,  favoritism,  payroll 
padding,  even  when  the  Jobs  Involved  do  not 
carry  large  salaries,  are  not  unknown  In 
labor  unions.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
union  meml>er  whose  money  Is  being  used 
to  pay  these  disbursements,  it  might  well  be 
of  more  Interest  to  know  that  his  union  has 
50  people  on  the  pa>Toll.  each  drawing  a  few 
thousand  doUurs.  than  to  know  that  It  has 
two  or  three  or  four,  each  of  whom  are  draw- 
ing higher  salaries. 

The  substitute  that  I  propose  to  offer  does 
not  prohibit  these  disbursements,  but  there 
can  be  no  Justifiable  reason  for  withholding 
this  information  from  the  union  members. 

The  committee  bill  requires  unions  to  re- 
port all  loans  to  any  business  enterprise  and 
only  those  In  excess  of  $500  to  officers,  em- 
ployees   of    the    union,    or    union    members. 
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Both   of  these  provisions  fall  to  require  the 
union  to  report  the  reasons  for  these  loans 
even     though     "other     disbursements"     not 
specified  In  the  bill  but  required  to  be  re- 
ported, do  compel  disclosure  of  the  reasons 
for    such    disbursements.      No    showing    was 
ever  made  In  the  committee  or  In  the  hear- 
ings  Justifying    this    distinction.      If    union 
members   have   a  legitimate   Interest    and   a 
rit  ht  to  know  the  reasons  for  their  union's 
dieburoements  in  general,  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  know  the  reasons  for  any  loans  be- 
ing made   by   the  union.     It   has   been   con- 
tended  that   many   of   these   loans  to   union 
members,  to  employees,  or  ofUcers  are  meri- 
torious.    This  Is  not  denied,  but  again  union 
memtwrrs  have  a  right  to  know  whether  even 
such    meritorious    loons    are    going    to    some 
members    rather    than    to    others,    to    know 
whether  such   loans  are  going  to  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  union  leaders  but  are  being 
denied  to  the  ordinary  working  Joe.  and  why. 
I  feel  that  these  uses  of  the  union's  money 
for  purposes  which  are  not  directly  related 
to  the  union's  business  of  collective  bargain- 
ing   should    be    completely   disclosed    to    the 
membership.      In    all    union    financial    deal- 
ings, anything  short  of  this  would  fail  com- 
pletely to  stem  the  abuses  which  have  been 
revealed  with  respect  to  the  mi&handllng  of 
union  funds. 

The  most  Important  weakness,  however,  of 
the  reporting  and  dl.sclosure  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
machinery  for  compelling  labor  unions  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  criminals,  crooks, 
thleven,  betrayers,  and  misleaders  of  the 
membership  who  are  to  be  found  In  various 
segments  of  the  J»bor  movement  as  was  so 
dramatically  shown  by  the  investigations  of 
the  McClellan  committee 

The  committee  bill  Imnoses  dra?tle  crimi- 
nal penalties  on  union  officers  and  employ- 
ees who  fall  to  register  or  report  accurately 
the  data  disclosing  their  unions  financial  af- 
fairs or  any  of  their  own  dealings  which  may 
Involve  conflicts  of  interests  But,  strangely 
enough,  under  the  committee  bill,  a  union 
officer  or  employee  may  deliberately  falsify 
the  reports  he  Is  required  to  make  under  the 
bill  or  may  compleUiy  refuse  to  flie  any  re- 
port at  all  and  his  reientlon  In  office,  or  em- 
ployment by  the  union,  after  such  conduct 
Involves  no  sanction  or  penalty  on  the  union 
itself. 

The  McClellan  committee  hesrlnes  are 
replete  with  Instances  where  criminals,  em- 
bezzlers, and  racketeers,  known  to  be  surh, 
many  of  them  with  previous  criminal  records! 
have  continued  to  hold  union  offices  or  em- 
ployment. Joe  Fay.  of  the  Operating  Enirl- 
neers  Union,  sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term 
In  connection  with  crimes  resulting  from  a 
betrayal  of  his  unions  trust,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  run  and  control  hU  union  from 
a  prison  cell. 

This  lack  of  any  effective  means  of  Induc- 
ing the  unions  to  get  rid  of  their  corrupt  of- 
ficers and  employees  renders  the  entire  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  largely  InefTective. 

I  hold  the  fundamental  concept  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  union  members  themtelves  to 
clean  house  and  that  it  U  not  the  appro- 
priate function  of  Ctovernment  to  tell  them 
In  detail  how  this  U  to  be  done  Oovern- 
ment  8  proper  sphere  Is  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  means  whereby  the  union 
members  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
these  thin^rs  for  themselves 

In  accordance  with  this  basic  belief,  I  favor 
a  provision  that  would  require  any  labor 
union,  any  of  whose  ofBcers  or  employees 
liave  either  wlUfully  failed  to  disclose  the 
Information  required  or  having  willfully 
fulsitied  such  reports  and  been  convicted  for 
doing  so,  to  remove  tir  discharge  such  officers 
or  empl  -yees  If  they  wish  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  special  prlvUeges  granted  to  them  by 
statute.  Two  of  these  privileRes  are  Im- 
mun.iy   from   Federal    incgme   taxation   and 


the  right  to  use  the  processes  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  I  would  deny  these 
two  privileges  to  any  union  that  failed  to  rid 
Itself  of  Euch  corrupt  offlcers  and  employees, 
and  would  authorize  the  union  members  to 
do  so  even  if  their  own  constitution  did  not 
provide  the  means. 

If  Inadequate  sanctions  are  Imposed 
against  unions,  there  is  nothing  to  compel 
a  labor  union  to  file  a  financial  report  or  to 
prevent  a  willful  misrepresentation  of  the 
financial  report.  Therefore,  a  long  list  of 
requirements  on  financial  statements  means 
nothing  If  a  labor  union  does  not  wish  to 
comply.  Imposition  of  a  $10,000  fine  against 
unions  for  failure  to  file  or  willfully  filing 
falsely  Is  a  small  or  probably  InefTective 
sanction  against  large  labor  organizations. 

A  particularly  significant  weakness  In  the 
reporting  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  Is 
to  be  found  in  section  101  (c),  which  ex- 
empts from  the  reporting  requirements 
••laix)r  organizations  having  fewer  than  200 
members  and  gross  annual  receipts  of  less 
than  $25,000,  Including  all  sums  paid  as 
dues,  or  per  capita  tax,  to  a  parent  or  affili- 
ate lai}or  organization." 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  to  me  that 
as  high  as  60  percent  of  all  labor  unions  in 
this  country  would,  thus,  be  exempt  from 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  committee 
bill.  Further,  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever,  on 
hoodlums  such  as  Johnny  Dio  who  made 
fortunes  by  mnnipulating  paper  locals 
which  had  no  members  but  were  represented 
at  International  elections. 

II.    TRUSTEESHIPS 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  trusteeships 
over  local  unions  by  the  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  unions,  with  which  they  are 
affiliated,  are  substantially  acceptable  to  the 
undersigned.  These  provisions  were  offered 
by  way  of  amendment  by  me  In  place  of 
the  weak  and  completely  ineffective  pro- 
posals which  were  first  placed  before  the 
subcommittee  in  executive  session.  I  in- 
tend in  my  substitute  bill  to  Include  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  dealing  with 
trusteeships,  with  only  minor  changes. 

m.    ELECTIONS 

I  believe  that  union  democracy.  If  It  Is 
to  be  genuine,  requu-es  effective  procedures 
permit ung  union  members  to  control  their 
own  affairs  and  freely  to  select  their  own 
rcpresentaUves.  The  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  fail  completely  to  achieve  these 
obJecUves.  In  fact,  a  aimparison  of  what 
the  conuiaiitee  bill  provides  In  these  areas 
with  the  minimum  standards  set  forth  by 
tiie  American  CivU  Liberties  Union  graphi- 
cally demonstrates  the  shorlcomings  of  the 
committee  bill. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
whUe  adhering  to  the  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum of  direct  Goveriunent  intervention,  will 
provide  union  members  with  the  opportu- 
nity as  well  as  the  macliinery  for  giving 
effect  to  their  wishes  In  all  the  Bignlficant 
aspects  of  il:ieir  status  as  union  members. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  ofTer  relies  f  un- 
damenuily  on  a  well-establi*hed  and  famil- 
iar principle  of  political  democracy  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States— the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum.  It  will  provide  that 
upon  a  petition  filed  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  by  20  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  a  labor  union,  the  Board  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  either  for  the  recall  of 
any  union  officer  or  for  the  amendment,  mod- 
ification, revision,  or  repeal,  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  union's  constitution,  bylaws 
or  other  governing  rules  and  regulations. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  to  per- 
mit the  Initiation  of  a  referendum  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  members  would  encourage  the 
activities  of  dlsi^ident  and  mlschlef-making 
groups  whose  sole  objective  is  to  harr.-^ss  and 
embarasa  the  union  leadership  in  trying  to 


carry  out  their  duties  and  to  operate  the 
affairs  of  the  union  efficiently  and  honestly. 
This  same  contention  has  always  been  made 
by  dictators,  would-be  dictators,  and  those 
whose  political  attitudes  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  totalitarianism.  Autocrats  always 
speak  of  unity  and  those  who  oppose  the 
leader  for  whatever  reason  are  always  re- 
ferred to  as  traitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  In  scores  of 
constitutions  of  unions  representing  millions 
of  members,  there  are  provisions  which  make 
it  possible  to  discipline  members  if  they  make 
derogatory  remarks  about,  or  in  any  way  crit- 
icize or  oppose  the  union  leadership. 

Even  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
this  contention  establishes  either  Its  na- 
ivete or  the  sinister  quality  of  the  motives 
behind  it.  Leaders  of  organizations  which 
profe.=s  to  be  democratic  cannot  In  all  hon- 
esty object  to  a  procedure  which  permits  the 
members  whom  they  allege  thev  are  serv- 
ing from  having  the  final  voice  in"thelr  selec- 
tion. Nor  can  anyone  who  honestly  believes 
In  the  right  of  the  members  of  an  organ- 
ization to  govern  themselves  have  any  valid 
objection  to  a  procedure  which  enables  those 
members  to  establish  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  they  are  to  be  governed. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  whereby  ttie  member- 
ship, il  it  so  wishes,  can  choose  their  own 
leaders,  establish  their  own  rules  and  through 
these  processes  give  themselves  the  kind  of 
government  which  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  has  stated  consUtutes  the  mini- 
mum of  a  decent,  genuinely  democratic  un- 
ion. 

In  further  Implementation  of  securing  the 
objectives  of  assuring  union   members  their 
democratic  rights,  the  amendment*  I  will  of- 
fer  include    a   provision   which    will   protect 
union  members  against  being  deprived  of  the 
most  effective  weapon  which  they  poasess  In 
their  relations  to  their  employers.'    It  lias  t)e- 
come  commonplace  among  labor  union  sup- 
porters that  the  right  to  strike  is  a  right  so 
precious  that  it  should  not  be  limited  in  any 
way.     Every     proposal    that    has    ever     been 
made  for  legislation  to  restrict  even  In  some 
trifling  respect  the  right  to  strike  has  been 
met  with  a  universal  chorus  of  opposition  by 
the  profe.ssional  spokesmen  for  labor.     I.  too. 
feel   that   the  right  to  strike    (although  not 
unlimited  and  properly  subject  to  regulation 
In  the  public  interest;  Is  a  precious  right  of 
working    people   and    I   propose    to   give   it    a 
protection    wliich    it    does    not    now    enjoy. 
With  increasing  frequency,  some  labor  union 
leaders    are    bartering    away    this    right    in 
collective     bargaining     agreements.     Sweet- 
heart contracts  often  contain  such  no-strllce 
provisions.      I    will    propose    that   when    any 
contract   includes   a    provision   surrendering 
the  right  to  strike,  such  provision  shall  not 
become  effective  untu   the  members  of   the 
union   have  voted   to  ratify  it. 

Among  the  amendments  I  propose  to  offer. 
Is  one  which  will  restore  to  employees  and 
union  members  a  right  guaranteed  them  by 
statute  since  1935,  but  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  many  years,  as  a  result  of 
decisions  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  I  refer  here  to  the  contract  l>ar  rule 
of  the  Board.  Although  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Itself  places  only  a  single  time 
limitation  upon  the  holding  of  NLRB  elec- 
tions to  certify  or  decertify,  a  bargaining 
representative,  and  such  limitation  is  for  a 
period  of  only  1  year,  the  Labor  Board  by  its 
policy  has  made  it  possible  to  deprive  em- 
ployees of  their  right  to  select  a  bargainuig 
representative  for  a  period  in  excess  of  1  year. 
in  some  cases,  up  to  5  years. 

This  policy  of  the  Board,  would  be  modified 
to  permit  employees  to  vote,  to  change  their 
bargaining  representative,  or  to  decide  to  be 
represented  by  no  bargaining  agent  at  ail. 
It  should  permit  the  Board  to  conduct  rep- 
resentation elections  during  the  Ufe  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  as  long  as  no 
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prior  election  was  conducted  within  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  give  continued  effectlvenese 
to  the  existing  collective  bartinlnlng  agree- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  Its  term.  Thus, 
regardless  of  whether  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative chosen  by  the  employees,  was  the 
same  as  the  one  which  had  originally  entered 
Into  the  agreement,  or  even  If  the  election  re- 
sulted In  no  bargaining  a£;cnt  at  all,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  would  continue  In  ef- 
fect, and  stability  In  bargaining  relations 
would  be  preserved.  To  deny  this  right  of 
changing,  selecting  or  repudiating  their  bar- 
gaining agent  to  employees  during  the  life 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  Is  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  fundamental  right  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  statute. 

I  further  feel  that  many  union  constitu- 
tions are  notoriously  inadequate  in  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  union  members  in  their  relation- 
ships with  their  union  and  unl()n  officers. 
Even  where  such  constitutional  provisions 
are  satisfactory,  their  application  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Under  the  amendments 
I  propose,  the  right  of  the  union  members  to 
vole  becomes  exceedingly  lrnport:int  because 
through  thty  Initiative  and  referendiun  proc- 
ess, members  can  actually  gain  control  of 
their  union  afTalrs. 

Thus\.  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the 
right  to~vote  either  in  the  referendum  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  or  in  any  other 
elections  conducted  by  the  unions  them- 
selves. I.  therefore,  will  propose  that  any 
union  member  who  lias  been  denied  his  right 
to  vote  shall  have  a  right  to  appeal  for  a 
review  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Tills  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  set  aside 
any  election  and  to  nullify  any  decision  re- 
sulting from  any  referendum  conducted  by 
It,  and  any  election  conducted  by  the  union. 
If  there  has  been  a  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
In  such  referendum,  which  affects  the  result 
of  the  election. 

Coercion  and  physical  violence  have  fre- 
quently been  resorted  to  by  union  bos.ses  to 
Intimidate  union  members  who  have  ven- 
tured to  criticize  or  oppo.se  the  misconduct  of 
such  officers.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  unions 
will  not  hesitate  to  employ  these  means  to 
prevent  any  opposition  from  effectively  uti- 
lizing the  machinery  for  elections  set  up  by 
my  proposal.  I,  therefore,  will  offer  a  further 
amendment  Imposing  the  severest  criminal 
penalties  on  any  Individual  or  group  which 
In  any  way  attempts  to  restrain  or  coerce  or 
threatens  to  restrain  or  coerce  union  mem- 
bers who  seek  to  invoke  or  to  participate  In 
any  of  the  voting  procedures  described  above. 

IV.    CODES  or  ETHICAL  PRACTICES 

The  committee  bill  set  up  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  study  the  effects  of  the  adoption  by 
lab^)r  unions  of  codes  of  ethical  practices.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Inclusion  of  these 
provisions  in  any  bill  which  the  Senate 
chooses  to  enact.  I  feel,  however,  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  groups  of  Indi- 
viduals enjoying  substantial  power  In  any 
organization,  even  when  tliey  are  imt  engaged 
In  any  corrupt  activity,  are  necessarily  re- 
luctant to  surrender  or  restrict  the  power 
they  exercise.  To  hope  that  they  would  Im- 
pose a  sclf-restralnt  which  will  accomplish 
the  objections  of  completely  clean,  honest, 
and  democratic  unionism,  is  to  ask  for 
Utopia. 

Tlie  codes  of  ethical  practices  of  the  AFL,- 
CIO  ere  excellent  documents,  noble  in  pur- 
pose, but  ultimately  unenforceable.  The 
limit  of  power  of  the  AFXr-CIO  to  punish  Its 
constituent  members  for  violation  of  these 
codes  Is  expulsion;  however,  the  history  of 
the  past  10  years  has  demonstrated  that 
unions  expelled  from  their  parent  labor 
federations  for  corruption  or  communism 
have  managed  to  survive  and  In  many  cases 
even  to  thrive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
APL  CIO  I'self,  despite  the  fine  professions  of 
Its  ethical  practices  codes  has  refrained  from 


completely  severing  its  relations  with  the 
teamsters  union.  Unions  like  the  bakers 
union  and  laundry  workers  union  ha\e  been 
expelled  and  cut  off  from  any  local  coopera- 
tion with  atniiates  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Dissi- 
dent members  of  these  two  expelled  unions 
have  been  encouraged  and  Invited  to  secede 
and  to  affiliate  with  the  AFU-CIO.  Definite 
programs  are  underway  for  setting  up  new 
unions  of  bakery  and  laimdry  workers  as 
rivals  to  the  expelled  corrupt  organizations. 
But,  despite  the  fact  that  the  practices  of 
the  teamsters  union  have  been  Just  as  rep- 
rehensible as  those  of  these  two  small 
unions,  the  AFL  CIO  has  refrained  from 
taking  similar  action  aRalnst  It.  Coopera- 
tion at  the  local  level  by  the  affiliates  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  tcam&ters  union  goes  mer- 
rily on.  Dissident  teamster  members,  or 
locals,  disgusted  with  the  corrvtptlon  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  leaders,  wishing  to  leave  the 
teamsters  and  Join  the  AFL  CIO.  are  not 
welcome.  They  have  been  refused  the  right 
to  affiliate  and  have  been  told  to  stay  In  the 
teamsters. 

This  demonstrates  the  unwillingness  of  the 
AFL  CIO  to  apply  its  codes  of  ethical  prac- 
tices where  such  application  is  Injurious  to 
Its  material  interests. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  June  8.  1958.  an  article  en- 
titled "Teamsters  Show  Profit  on  Ouster." 
This  article  analyzes  the  progress  of  the 
teamsters  union  since  its  ouster  from  the 
AFL-CIO  last  December.  The  teamsters,  ac- 
cording to  its  president,  James  Hoffa.  have 
reached  an  all-lime  high  In  membership  of 
1,522.001  members,  making  It  the  largest 
union  In  the  world,  and  have  never  been  In 
better  shape  either  financially  or  Influen- 
tlally.  This  should  Illustrate  that  the  polly- 
anna  beliefs  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
ethical  practices  codes  should  not  be  relied 
on  by  the  Senate  In  Its  legislative  considera- 
tions : 

"TFAMSTERS  SHOW  PROFIT  ON  Ol'STER- — .SAVE 
$900,000  IN  PAYMENTS  TO  AFL-CIO  —  EXTENDS 
AID  TO   OTHER    UNIONS 

"(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

"Washington.  June  7. — The  teamsters' 
union  does  not  have  affiliation.  But  It  fos- 
ters 'gotogcthcrness.'  The  distinction  saves 
It  $900,000  a  year. 

"This  is  the  amount  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  would  be  paying 
in  per  capita  tax  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. The  federation  expelled  the  team- 
sters last  December  for  corrupt  domination. 

"Instead  of  affiliation,  the  teamsters  have 
togetherness  on  a  pick-and-choose  basis. 
They  have  a  working  or  diplomatic  relation- 
ship with  nine  unions  that  are  affiliated  with 
the  federation.  These  Include  some  that 
voted  to  expel  the  teamsters. 

"Also,  they  are  doing  business  with  a 
couple  of  old  cronies,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  the  Bakery 
and  Confectionary  Workers  Union,  both  ex- 
pelled by  the  federation. 

"Gaining  members 

"In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  doing  fine  Ap- 
parently their  imlon  Is  one  of  the  few  In 
the  country  that  Is  making  significant  mem- 
bership gains. 

"One  reason  for  these  gains,  and  avoid- 
ance of  losses,  is  the  string  of  mutual-aid 
pacts  with  the  other  unions. 

"The  June  Issue  of  the  Teamster  Is  largely 
a  proud  display  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
union's  cooperative  policy.  Articles  are  Il- 
lustrated With  pictures  of  James  R.  Holla 
shaking  hands  with  smiling  presidents  of 
several  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the 
federation. 

"The  whole  Issue  of  the  magazine  Is  a 
commentary  of  an  ostracism  that  did  not 
work.  It  displays  boldly  a  trend  the  federa- 
tion may  have  to  do  something  uboui. 


"In  a  signed  message  from  the  general 
president.  Hot! a  said:  "We  have  sent  Inter- 
national representatives  to  aid  in  strike  situ- 
ations or  negotiations.  Involving  ourselves 
or  other  unions,  whenever  possible. 

"  '6AT8    GOAL    U    HARMONY 

"  "This  policy  shall  continue.  Owt  goal  Is 
harmony  within  the  trade-union  mo\ement, 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. Leave  It  to  others  to  be  vindictive,  to 
bring  disruption  and  conflict  to  the  labor 
movement.     We  shall  not  be  a  part  of  it." 

"His  message  reported  a  rise  In  member- 
ship. "Three  months  ago.'  he  said,  'we 
reached  our  all-time  high  of  1.552,001.  It  Is 
the  largest  union  in  the  country,  if  not  in 
the  world  ■ 

"The  lend  article  Is  a  rovindup  of  mutual 
aid  activities,  featuring  the  Joint  agreement 
reached  with  Montf<omery  Ward  k.  Co  .  by  the 
teamsters  and  the  Retail  Clerks  Inltrnatlonal 
Ass<x;latlon. 

"The  retail  clerks,  with  a  5-month  strike 
and  the  assistance  of  AFL-CIO  unions,  could 
not  strike  a  bargain  with  Montgomery  Ward. 

"They  did  It  after  Joining  with  the  team- 
sters, their  old  tormentors,  James  A.  Suf- 
frldge.  president  of  the  retail  clerks,  and 
HofTa  exchange  mutual  admiration  beams 
and  handshakes  In  a  picture  with  the  article. 

"MAY    END  union    rT.VO 

"It  would  be  even  more  embarrassing  for 
the  federation  If  Hoffa  made  peace  with  the 
brewery  workers.  The  federation  has  fussed 
with  that  feud  for  years. 

"  We  have  met  with  the  International 
Brewery  Workers  Union.'  he  said,  'to  see  if 
we  can  solve,  sensible  and  man  to  man,  the 
age-old  conflict  between  our  two  organiza- 
tion.-'.' 

"  We  have  Ju.st  signed  a  straight  assistance 
pact  with  the  Office  Employees  International 
Union  to  help  organize  the  white-collar  field," 
he  reported. 

"Other  unions  the  teamsters  have  working 
relationships  with,  include:  The  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  whose  pres- 
ident, A.  J.  Hays,  is  chairman  of  the  federa- 
tion's ethical  practices  committee;  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Work- 
men; the  Upholsterers'  International  Union; 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters:  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers; and  the  International  Hod  Carriers' 
Building  and  Common  Lalxarers'  Union" 

The  codes  of  ethical  practices  assert  that 
If  a  trade-union  official  decides  to  Invoke 
the  fifth  amendment  for  his  personal  pro- 
tection and  to  avoid  scrutiny  by  proper  legis- 
lative committees,  law-enforcement  agencies, 
or  other  public  bodies  Into  alleged  corrup- 
tion on  his  part,  he  has  no  right  to  continue 
to  hold  office  in  his  union.  Otherwise.  It  be- 
comes possible  for  a  union  official  who  may 
be  guilty  of  corruption  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  trade-union  movement  sanc- 
tions the  u.se  of  the  fifth  amendment,  not  as 
a  matter  of  Individual  conscience,  but  as  a 
shield  against  proper  scrutiny  into  corrupt 
Influences  in  the  labor  movement. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the  discus- 
sions by  the  committee  of  effective  .simctlons 
against  labor  union,  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  approve  such  lack  of  sanc- 
tions argued  that  the  fifth  amendment 
should  not  be  Impaired  by  requiring  unions 
to  rid  themselves  of  officers  or  employees  who 
pleaded  It  even  In  connectif.n  with  union 
affairs.  During  the  proceedings  before  the 
McClellan  committee,  thousands  of  questions 
went  unanswered  on  the  plea  of  the  flfth 
amendment.  TTiose  who  refused  to  answer 
number  among  them  union  officials  who.  In 
many  cases,  still  occupy  union  offices 

Thus  nothing  in  the  codes  of  ethical 
practices  seems  to  have  corrected  this  situa- 
tion, nor  does  the  committee  bill.  There- 
fore. I  propose  to  provide  a  sUtutory  In- 
strument for  effectuating  a  policy  which  the 
Af-T  CIO    itself    has    stated    to    be    wholly 
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TAfT-HABTLrr  AMENDMENTS COMMlnTl 

BILL 

One  undesirable  aspect  of  the  committee 
bill  is  the  amendment  contained  In  section 
601    which    would   modify    the   definition   of 
the   term   "supervisor""  as  set    forth   in   sec- 
tion 2   (11)   of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.       The     language    of     the     present     act 
adopted    after   ciu-eful    consideration    by   the 
Congress    11    years   ago   was   a   landmark    in 
solving  one  of  the  most   vexatious  problems 
which   had  arisen   under   the   Wagner  Act — 
the  problem  of  drawing  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion   between    management    personnel,    and 
rank-and-nie    employees.      The    language    of 
the  present  act  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
so   that  today  emjjloyers  and  unions  know 
with  certainty  Just   what  cliusscs  c-f   persons 
are   supervisory    personnel.      Literally   thou- 
sands   of    collective-bargaining     agreements 
contain    the    language    of    the    present    law. 
Yet,    without    any    testimony    being    offered 
at  the  hearings  demonstrating  the  need  for 
any    change    In    this   section    of    the    present 
act,    the    committee,    in    executive    session, 
adopted    two    changes,    the    legal    effect    of 
which  Is  highly  unpredictable.     In  place  of 
the   language  which  defines  a  supervlEor  as 
one  "having  authority   •    •    •   responsibly  to 
direct    them   •    •    •  or   effectively   to   recom- 
mend such  action"  the  committee  has  sub- 
stituted the  words  "one  who  does  effectively 
recommend  such  actlrn   or  who.se  principal 
function  Is  responsibly  to  direct  other  em- 
ployees.  •    •    •••  Insertion      of       the       words 
"does"    and    "prlnclp.il,"    since    neither    are 
words  of  art.  Is  bound  to  be  proliflc  of  liti- 
gation.    Until  this  new  language  Is  clarified 
by    authoritative    Judicial    decision,    we    can 
only  expect  prolonged  contract  negotiations, 
confusion,     uncertainty,     and     strikes.       Ac- 
cordingly,   the    substitute    bill     leaves     the 
present    law    unchanged   and    thus   prevents 
opening  a  Pandora  s  box. 

no-man"s  land 
Probably  the  most  flagrant  Instance  of  ir- 
responsibility   In    the   committee    bill    is    In 
the  provisions  In  section  602  dealing  with  the 
Juri^dlcton  of  the  NLRB.     The  twllght  zone 
between  Federal  and  State  Jurisdiction  in  la- 
bor disputes  culminated   finally  In   the   Su- 
preme   Court    decisions    on    the    Cuss    and 
Palrlawn  cases,  which  established  a  no-man's 
land    In    which    neither    the    Board    nor    The 
States     exercised     Jurisdiction.       The     wide- 
spread public  demand  for  correction  of  this 
situation  Ifi  reflected  not  only  In  the  admo- 
nition of  the  Court,  but  also  In  resolutions 
of   the    American    Bar    Association.      One   of 
the  major  recommendations  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration  and    the   McClellan   committee 
vas  that  the  Board  should  be  authorized  to 
set   deflnite    Jurisdictional    standards    under 
which  the  States  are  permitted  to  take  Juris- 
diction.     Presumably,    in    response    to    this 
widespread    public    demand,    the   committee 
bill,    although    taking    cognizance    of     the 
Issue,  has   not   only   failed   to  deal   with   the 
problem,    but    has    brushed    aside    whatever 
guldepofcts   existed    In    this   murky   domain. 
Thus,   the  committee   bill,   far  from   formu- 
lating any  Congressional   standard,  deprives 
the  Board  of  the  right  which  It  has  alwus 
exercised   In   its  decisions   of   defining   what 
Is  deemed  to  be  a  case  having  a  subetantlal 
efTcct    on    policy,      "nie    prohibition    of    the 
Board   from    adopting   any   rules   or   guiding 
precedents  has  limited  Us  Jurisdiction.    This 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  committee 
was    contemplating    that    the    Board    should 
take  Jurisdiction  in  every  case  affecting  com- 
merc^-the  present  statutory  standard.    "Hie 
committee  amendment  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  Board  has  Jurisdiction  only  ""when  such 
action   Is   necessary   to   safeguard   the   rights 
of  employers  or  employees  •   •   •."    Thus,  the 
new  texts  possibilities  are  purely  subjective 
ones    of    determining    when   such    action    Is 
necestary   without   the  slightest  explanation 


or  legislative  advice  as  to  what  constitutes 
necessity.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  would 
mean  that  In  every  regional  office  where 
every  case  would  have  to  be  Investigated, 
hearings  would  have  to  be  held,  complaints 
iFsued,  and  hearings  held  no  matter  how 
small  the  enterprise  nor  how  Inslgnlflcaut 
the  dispute  beer  use  only  the  Board  Itself, 
under  the  proposed  committee  language] 
could  determine  when  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary. But  a  decision  holding  that  in  a 
particular  Instance  such  action  was  not 
necessary  could  not  be  determined  a  prece- 
dent or  guide  between  General  Coun.':el  or 
any  of  the  regional  field  staffs,  because  the 
preceding  language  of  the  committee  pro- 
viso prevenU  the  Board  from  adopting  even 
a  rule  of  decision,  which  would  prcclu.le 
It  from  taking  Jurisdiction  in  particular 
claf^ses  of  cases. 

When  S.  288i  the  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plan  bill;  was  on  the  floor,  the  sen;jr 
Senator  from  Utah  |Mr.  Watkins),  offered 
an  amendment  very  similar  to  the  one  co)i- 
talned  In  my  substitute  and  In  the  ad- 
mlni.stratlon's  bill  for  eliminating  the  no- 
man's  land.  His  amendment,  conferring  au- 
thority on  the  Board  to  decline  Jurisdiction 
where  the  effect  on  commerce  was  not  sub- 
stantial, provided  that  States  and  Territorial 
courts  and  agencies  could  exercise  JurUdic- 
tlon  over  s-uch  classes  of  disputes  as  the 
Board  declined.  In  opposing  this  amend- 
ment, the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  said: 

"I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
equity  should  be  done  in  areas  where  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  without 
Jurisdiction,  and  where  a  State  attempts  to 
take  Jurisdiction,  particularly  in  the  instance 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  But  I 
should  like  to  give  some  directions  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  to  when 
they  shall  have  Jurisdiction.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  leave  it  to  the  Board  to  decide 
where  It  will  take  Jurisdiction.  I  think  there 
should  be  some  standard  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress." (Mr.  Kennfdy.  p.  6753,  Congres- 
sional Record.  April  28,  1958  ) 

Certainly  those  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Watkins  amendment  on  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman's  a.ssurance  that  Congress  itself 
should  prescribe  some  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ard will  be  fadly  disappointed  to  discover 
that  the  committee  is  now  not  only  recom- 
mending a  bill  which  falls  to  supply  any 
Congressional  standard  but  even  denies  the 
Board  the  right  to  set  administrative  stand- 
ards and  which  contains  not  a  single  phrase 
under  which  the  States  could  conceivably 
take  Jurisdiction  of  cases  In  the  twilight 
zone. 

Subsequent  to  the  assurance  given  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFI^CIO.  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, adverted  to  the  no-man's-land  problem, 
and  agreed  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
recommended  solution  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bills  faithfully  refl?cts  the  suggestion 
offered  by  Mr  Meany  in  behalf  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  In  other  words,  that  the  present  stand- 
ards should  be  eliminated,  leaving  unions, 
employees,  and  employers  to  guess  whether 
or  not  the  Board  would  ultimately  take 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

It  has  long  been  considered  the  duty  of 
any  legislative  body  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
of  delineation  between  conduct  which  is 
legal  and  that  which  Is  Illegal.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Meany's  sug- 
gestion that  the  law  be  left  uncertain  would 
generally  be  deemed  Irresponsible  advice. 
Apparently,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
felt  otherwise.  A  fundamental  objective  of 
American  Jurisprudence  which  all  legislative 
bodies.  Including  Congress,  has  striven  to 
obtain  U  the  objective  of  making  the  law 
certain.     In  the  light  of  this  historic  prin- 


ciple. Mr.  Meany's  suggestion  that  Congress 
should  deliberately  create  uncertainty  on  the 
basic  question  of  jurisdiction  Is  certainly 
Irresponsible. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
the  so-called  no-man's-land  provision  in  the 
committee  bill  Is  In  flat  contradiction  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, which  is:  "That  any  State  or  Territory 
should  be  authorized  to  assume  and  assert 
jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over  which 
the    Board    declines    jurisdiction." 

PREHEARING    ELECTIONS 

Section  605  of  the  committee  bill  reln- 
stitulcs  a  device  which  was  used  by  the 
Board  during  the  2-year  period  preceding 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  directed  hearings  before  an  elec- 
tion in  a  case  where  any  of  the  parlies  so 
desired.  Section  605,  as  drafted,  would  per- 
mit one  union  to  raid  an  incumbent  union 
by  a  quick  election  when  the  incumbent 
would  not  have  the  time  to  properly  inform 
the  employees  as  to  the  advantages  which  it 
obtained  for  them.  It  would  also  permit  an 
employer  during  the  course  of  bargaining  la 
some  cases  to  obtain  a  quick  election  with- 
out a  hearing. 

This  section  is  a  radical  step,  and  was 
proposed  during  the  hearing  by  only  one 
witness,  Mr.  Meaney.  without  giving  any 
substantiating  facts  to  support  such  an 
amendment.  Surely  the  Senate  should  not 
take  such  a  step  without  an  investigation  of 
those  cases  where  prehearing  elections  were 
held  during  the  last  years  of  the  Wagner 
Act  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  time 
was  really  saved.  Those  cases  should  also  be 
examined  to  find  out  how  many  resulted  in 
refusal-to-bargaln  charges,  thus  delaying 
bargaining  for  a  greatly  extended  period. 

"Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court" 
has  been  a  familiar  American  slogan.  But 
to  have  your  day  in  court  after  the  facts  of 
your  case  have  already  been  decided  is  not 
the  American  tradition. 


VOTING    RIGHTS     OF    REPLACED     ECONOMIC 
STRIKERS 

Although  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  agreed  that  the  present  language  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  flatly  prohibits 
replaced  strikers  from  voting  in  Board  elec- 
tions is  sweeping,  the  modification  of  exist- 
ing laws  proposed  by  the  committee  bill  is 
couched  in  the  most  extreme  prounlon 
terms  and  goes  much  further  than  even  the 
Wagner  Act.  Prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
the  Labor  Board  permitted  both  the  striker 
and  the  replacement  to  vote.  In  one  case, 
however,  which  caused  concern  to  Congress 
(matter  of  Columbia  Pictures)  the  effect  of 
this  rule.  In  a  situation  where  all  of  the 
strikers  had  been  replaced  by  employees  rep- 
resented by  another  union,  "was  to  oust  the 
majority  union  in  favor  of  a  union  which 
did  not  represent  a  single  perron  on  the 
employer's  working  force.  It  was  this  case 
which  led  to  the  existing  language  which 
has  been  criticized. 

The  administration,  from  time  to  time, 
has  suggested  changes  in  this  section.  The 
first,  a  proposal  put  forth  by  Secretary  Dur- 
kin  in  1953.  was  that  during  the  strike  no 
election  should  be  held  for  a  period  of  4 
months.  In  1954.  the  administration  sug- 
gested that  I  view  as  a  more  reasonable  bal- 
ancing of  the  Lssues  Involved  and  which  I 
have  Included  In  my  bill:  Namely,  a  provi- 
sion that  during  a  lawful  economic  strike 
an  employer  petition  for  an  election  should 
not  be  entertained  for  a  period  of  a  year  and 
a  petition  by  employees,  or  some  other  labor 
organization,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
6  months. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  however. 
Mr.  Meany  urged  a  provision  which  the 
committee  bill  has  now  adopted:  Namely, 
a  positive  affirmation  of  the  right  of  replaced 
strikers     to     vote.       This    recommendation. 
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which  the  committee  has  adopted  appar- 
ently on  the  sole  recommendatlfjii  of  Mr. 
Meany,    goes    far    beyond    the    Wagner    Act. 

PICKETINO 

Another  glaring  disregard  of  public  opin- 
ion In  the  record  made  before  the  McClellaii 
committee  and  this  subcommittee  Is  the 
committee's  approach  to  the  problem  of 
undesirable  picketing.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  603  which  would  add  a 
new  paragraph  to  subsection  8  (b)  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act.  A  basic  purpose  of 
our  national  labor  policies  embodied  In  both 
the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts  was  to 
free  workers  from  employer  Interference  on 
the  question  of  what  luilon,  If  any.  they 
should  select.  Tlie  revelations  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  show  that  this  basic  ob- 
J«ctlve  has  been  completely  frustrated  by 
unions  which,  unable  to  convince  the  work- 
ers that  they  should  voluntarily  Join,  have 
thrown  picket  lines  around  their  employer's 
premises  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  poerce 
such  employer  Into  signing  a  union  contract 
wholly  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  his 
own  employees.  Despite  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation,  and  the  frequently 
uttered  statements  of  the  members  of  the 
McClellan  committee  for  legislation  which 
would  stop  this  kind  of  picketing  unless  the 
employees  have  approved  of  the  union  In 
a  secret  ballot  election,  the  committee  bill 
does  nothing  to  stop  this  abuse.  Instead, 
It  recommends  an  amendment  which,  al- 
though professedly  Intended  to  slop  picket- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  extortion  by  union 
oftlclals.  would  really  prevent  picketing  for 
a  purpose  uUlmatfly  regarded  as  legitimate. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  make  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  by  a  certified  union 
representing  the  majority  •('7)  to  carry  on 
picketing  on  or  abovit  the  premises  of  any 
employer  for  the  purpose  of.  or  aa  part  of 
any  conspiracy  or  lii  furtherance  of  any 
plan  or  purpose  for  the  personal  profit  or 
enrichment  of  any  individual  by  taking  or 
obtaining  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
from  such  employer  against  his  will  or  with 
his  consent."  Obviously,  any  strike  for 
higher  wages  has.  as  one  of  its  objectives. 
the  profit  or  enrichment  of  the  Individual 
employee. 

In  such  strikes,  resort  to  picketing  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  courts  and  Congress 
as  a  lawful  tactic.  In  my  opinion,  the  right 
of  a  majority  union  to  engage  in  peaceful 
picketing  for  lawful  economic  objectives 
should  never  be  prohibited.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  feature  of  the  committee  bill. 

TAFT-HARTLET    AMENDMENTS — SUBSTITUTE    BILL 

In  contrast  to  the  committee  bill,  tho  sub- 
stitute I  intend  to  offer  contains  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but 
It  takes  Into  account  the  testimony  and  docu- 
mentation developed  In  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  and  the  McClellan  hearings  with 
regard  to  the  real  abuses  which  exist  today 
In  the  labor-management  relations  field  as  a 
result  of  loopholes  In   the  Taft-Hiirtley  Act. 

These  are  the  very  abuses  which  have  en- 
abled unscrupulous  union  officials  to  acquire 
enormous  economic  power  over  employees 
and  their  Job  rights,  even  though  tliese  work- 
ers have  had  no  chance  to  express  their  real 
wishes  under  the  safeguard  provided  by  a 
labor    board    election. 

Perhaps  one  device  which  has  enabled  Ir- 
responsible power  to  assume  such  formidable 
proportions  Is  the  secondary  boycott.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  when  Congress  passed 
section  8(b)  (4)  and  section  303  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  secondary  boycotts  of  every  kind 
were  completely  prohibited  Ingenious  union 
leaders,  however,  repeatedly  have  demon- 
strated that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  these  sections  were  rid- 
dled with  l(X)phole8.  The  provisions  of  the 
substitute  bill  embodied  in  section  504  pro- 
jioses  to  close  these  loopholes  and  In  accord- 
ance   with    the    recomnieudutions    made    to 


Congress  this  year  by  President  Elsenhower 
the  text  of  section  405  conforms  verbatim 
to  the  Smith  bill,  S  3098,  which  was  drafted 
to  embody  the  President's  recommendations. 
This  section  Is  Intended  to  overrule  certain 
board  and  court  decisions  which  have  re- 
vealed that  existing  law  falls  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  certain  activities  which  are 
as  much  against  the  public  Interest  as  those 
which  the  act  Is  conceded  to  cover. 

Basically,  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
bill  are  directed  at  prohibiting  coercion  of 
any  type  against  secondary  employers  or  their 
workers  In  furtherance  of  a  dispute  between 
the  union  and  wholly  unrelated  employers. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  cbjecllve,  the 
substitute  bill  has  made  an  extensive  revision 
of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the 
present  act.  One  method  which  unscrupu- 
lous unions  have  used  In  order  to  avoid  the 
impact  of  the  law  Is  to  threaten  secondary 
employers  directly  If  they  continue  to  do 
business  with  a  company  with  which  the 
union  Is  having  a  dispute.  At  present  a 
union  threatening  an  employer  with  a  strike 
or  refusal  of  his  employees  to  perform  services 
does  not  commit  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Threats  of  strikes  are  more  numerous  than 
actual  strikes  and  they  often  are  as  effective 
In  persuading  the  employer  to  agree  to  the 
union's  demands.  Permitting  such  pressures 
to  be  exerted  against  neutral  employers, 
therefore,  provides  a  means  of  evading  the 
purpose  of  these  provisions.  The  substitute 
Is  designed  to  correct  this  by  making  the  pro- 
visions applicable  to  effort  to  threaten,  coerce, 
or  restrain  employers. 

By  attaching  great  Importance  to  the 
exemptions  contained  In  the  definition  of 
the  word  "employer"  the  Board  decided  that 
the  present  provisions  of  section  8  (b)  (4) 
gave  no  protection  for  secondary  activity 
directed  against  railroads  (matter  of  Inter- 
national Rice  Milling  Co.)  or  against  agricul- 
ture enterprises  (matter  of  Dl  Giorgio). 
ITius,  unions  which  have  stopped  railroad 
employees,  a<;rlcultural  workers  and  munici- 
pal employees  from  their  normal  activities 
In  order  to  retaliate  against  some  private 
employer  with  whom  they  were  doing  busi- 
ness, have  been  Immune.  The  substitute 
bill  proposes  to  cure  this  by  changing  the 
references  In  the  secondary  boycott  provision 
from  "employee"  and  "employer"  to  "Indi- 
viduals" and  "persons  ".  The  effect  of  these 
changes  would  afford,  as  they  should,  these 
neutral  employers  and  employees  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act  against  secondary  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  where  picket 
lines  are  established  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  cause  truckers  to  cease  picking  up 
goods  or  making  deliveries  to  companies 
which  are  picketed,  that  labor  organizations 
responsible  for  inducing  the  truck  drivers 
not  to  perform  their  scheduled  asslgnmenu 
are  not  guilty  of  violating  the  provUtons  of 
the  present  Act.  This  undesirable  situation 
stems  from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
{International  Ricr  Milling  Co  v.  NLRB).  in 
which  It  was  held  that  where  the  pickets 
were  Inducing  the  employees  Individually  to 
refuse  to  perform  services  they  were  not 
violating  the  law.  The  decision  was  that 
the  act  prohibited  only  a  "concerted  refusal 
to  perform  services." 

Nevertheless,  the  cumulative  effect  of  such 
Individual  refu.sals  has  been  no  less  effective 
than  a  concerted  refusal  In  stopping  the 
flow  of  supplies  to  stores  or  factories  which 
have  been  picketed.  The  substitute  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  referring  to  "any 
individual"  rather  than  any  "employee"  and 
deleting  the  reference  to  "concerted  refusal 
to  r>erform  services." 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  unions  increased  their  demands 
upon  employers  for  the  insertion  In  collective 
bitrgaining  agreements  of  hot-cargo 
clauses.  Such  clauses  provided  that  If  un- 
ions put   employers   on   an    unfair   list,   the 


employees  of  the  contracting  employer  were 
excused  from  handling  materials  or  supplies 
destined  for  or  coming  from  the  black- 
listed company.  Much  of  the  monopoly 
power  of  the  teamsters  union  over  gT>ods 
transported  in  Interstate  comnnerce  stems 
from  these  h<it -cargo  clauses.  The  Board 
In  the  first  text  case  dealing  with  the  legal- 
ity of  hot-cargo  clauses  decided  In  a 
3-to-2  decision  that  such  clauses  were  not 
only  lawful  but  were  a  defense  against  sec- 
ondary boycott  charges.  This  decision  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Second  Circuit  in  the  Rabouln  case.  (Con- 
way's Express  »  Immediately,  hundreds  of 
unions  began  to  demand  and  enforce  em- 
ployer acceptance  of  hot-cargo  cla»i.«es. 
While  the  Board  Itself  retreated  somewhat 
from  this  early  decL^lon  the  untans  have 
been  challenging  Its  present  policy  In  the 
courts. 

Obviously.  If  a  prohibition  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  Is  in  the  public  Interest, 
hot-cargo  contracts  are  In  direct  conflict 
with  such  Interest.  The  substitute,  while 
not  dealing  expressly  with  hot-cargo  con- 
tracts, as  such,  sets  at  rest  any  doubt  that 
Congress  intended  to  make  such  devices 
unlawful  by  Including  the  phrase  "or  to 
agree  to  cease"  in  section  8  (b)  (4)  and  also 
through  the  provisions  prohibiting  coercion 
of  employers. 

The  substitute,  however,  does  take  Into 
account  situations  where  an  employer  who 
Is  not  truly  neutral  receives  undeserved  pro- 
tection designed   for  Innocent  third  parties 

It  permits  a  union  to  exert  economic 
pressure  on  a  secondary  boycott  employer 
who  Is  handling  farmed  out  struck  work 
for  the  primary  employer. 

KECOCNmON     PICKETINO 

The  substitute  bill  deals  In  forthright 
fashion  with  another  major  abuse  which 
the  committee  bill  Ignores.  Namely,  the  use 
of  picket  lines  to  force  upon  unwilling  em- 
ployees a  union  which  they  have  either  re- 
jected In  a  labor  board  election  or  have  been 
given  no  opportunity  to  vote  for.  In  case 
after  case  which  came  before  the  McClellan 
committee,  the  Inability  of  small  employers 
to  resist  such  union  demands.  Irrespective 
of  the  feelings  of  their  own  employees  was 
brought  to  light.  Such  picket  lines  have 
Inflicted  so  much  economic  damage  on  small 
companies  that  employers  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness have  been  compelled  to  recognize  un- 
ions which  represented  a  small  minority  and 
in  some  Instances  even  none  of  their  em- 
ployees. Such  picket  lines  also  have  a  co- 
ercive effect  on  the  employees  as  well  aa 
their  employer  and  forces  them,  frequently 
against  their  will,  to  sign  up  with  the  pick- 
eting union  If  they  do  not  wish  their  means 
of  livelihood  endangered  by  a  declining  vol- 
ume of  business. 

Section  407  of  the  substitute  makes  rec- 
ognition picketing  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Another  section  of  the  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides the  same  kind  of  injunctive  relief  for 
such  picketing  as  the  pre.sent  act  provides 
for  the  secondary  boycott  activity. 

NO   MANS   LAND 

I  have  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  fiasco  achieved  by  the  committee  bill 
with  respect  to  the  no-man's-land  problem. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  would  be  derelict 
In  Its  duties  unless  It  takes  definite  action 
to  eliminate  the  no  man's  land  and  clarify 
the  txnindarles  between  State  and  Federal 
Jurisdiction  In  the  handling  of  labor  dis- 
putes. The  solution  which  the  8ubstltut« 
bill  proposes  Is  contained  In  section  403.  It 
Is  based  upon  the  recommendation*  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  overrules  the  Gusa 
and  Falrlawn  cases,  supra,  by  providing  ex- 
plicitly that  the  agencies  and  courts  of 
States  and  Territories  may  assert  Jurisdic- 
tion over  labor  dL-iputes  or  classes  of  latxjr 
disputes  over  which  the  Board  has  declined 
to    assume    Jurisdiction.     The    Insertion    of 
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the  phrase  "by  rule  or  otherwise"  is  de- 
signed to  make  It  clear  that  the  Board  is 
not  compelled  to  entertain  every  case  which 
might  have  some  remote  effect  on  Interstate 
commerce.  It  would  encourage  the  Board 
by  the  rulemaking  processes  spccmed  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  clarify  its 
Jurisdiction  by  setting  forth  the  types  of 
cases  which  It   would  decline  to  hear. 

ADDmONAL    PROVISIONS 

The  subftltute  bill  contains  a  number  of 
other  Important  provisions  One  of  them, 
section  401,  deals  v.  1th  the  problem  of  the 
replaced  striker.  It  conforms  to  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  Pref^ldent's 
1954  message  and  avoids  the  extreme  par- 
tisanship which  permeates  the  approach  the 
C(  mm.it lee  bill  has  adopted  with  rcsjject  to 
tills  Issue. 

Section  404.  in  lanc;ua<;e  slightly  different 
from  the  correfpondlng  language  In  the 
committee  bill,  deals  with  the  problem  of 
needed  amendments  to  the  prohibitions 
which  make  it  unlawful  for  emphjyers  to 
circumvent  the  present  act  by  making  pay- 
ments to  union  officials  through  agents,  or 
paying  groups  of  employees  to  front  for  an 
employer  In  Influencing  worker  opinion. 


TIIE  FREE  WORLD  ECONOMY 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prpsident,  recently 
the  Senator  from  Mis-souri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
deplore  on  the  floor  the  vanishing  of  the 
sense  of  urgency,  both  in  relation  to  de- 
fease and  internationally,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  the  domestic  scene,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. All  the  urgency  which  was 
aroused  by  the  Johnson  subcommittee 
and  by  the  sputniks  seems  to  have  evap- 
orated. 

The  debate  has  now  pas.sed  from  the 
Senate  into  the  halls  of  learninp,  where 
speeches  of  great  value  and  importance 
have  recently  been  made,  raising  this 
same  question. 

Those  speeches  have  been  commented 
on  in  two  brilliant  articles  by  James  Res- 
ton,  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  first 
is  from  the  edition  of  Sunday.  June  8. 
1958.  and  the  second  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  9,  1958.  I  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  that  both  tho.«:e  articles  by  Mr. 
Reston  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  8.  1958] 

The  CI.ASS  or  1958  and  Capital 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  June  7 — For  51  weeks  out 
of  every  year  the  colleges  of  America  deplore 
the  antl-lntellectuallsm  of  Washington, 
and  on  the  52d,  they  Invite  the  Federal  offi- 
cials to  make  commencement  day  addresses. 

This  is  the  52d  week,  and  every  Federal 
official  above  the  rank  of  assistant  secretary 
Is  off  launching  some  graduating  class  Into 
the  world  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  official  commence- 
ment addresses  are  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing Some  of  them  bear  the  stamp  of  tbe 
ghostwriter  and  the  mimeograph  machine, 
but  on  the  whole  they  tell  a  lot  about  the  en- 
during optimism  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  Idealism,  resourcefulness,  generosity,  and 
essential  kindness  of  American  society. 

What  Is  most  Interesting  about  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  contrast  between  the  world  they 


describe  for  the  young  and  the  world  they 
plan  for  in  their  official  duties. 

When  the  officials  talk  to  the  young  grad- 
uates about  the  world,  they  see  It  as  a  single 

community;  they  see  tlie  problem  of  over- 
production in  the  United  Slates  and  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  degrading  pover  y  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America;  they  talk  of  Inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  need  for  re- 
sourceful new  approaches  to  distribution  and 
political  unity. 

THE    UNCERTAIN    TRUMPET 

When  they  talk  to  Washington  In  their 
official  capacity,  they  are  sometimes  equally 
Imaginative  and  Idealistic,  but  most  of  the 
time  they  are  mere  timid  and  tied  to  the 
d.iys  of  their  own  youth. 

What  are  the  problems  facing  the  class 
of  1958? 

The  commencement  speakers  from  Wash- 
ington see  them  clearly,  and  define  them  in 
specific    terms: 

1.  Tlie  production  of  the  world  w.is  less 
In  1947  than  it  was  In  1937.  but  there  were 
200  million  more  people  In  the  world  In  1947, 
and  the  gap  between  production  and  popula- 
tion has  increased  even  more  in  the  last 
decade, 

2.  The  rich  nations  are  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  nations  are  getting  poorer,  and  the 
officials,  as  commencement  day  speakers, 
draw  the  right  conclusions  from  these 
startling  facts.  They  are  not  so  bold  when 
they  are  In  the  National  Security  Council  or 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

3  Soviet  Russia's  total  production  is  gain- 
ing at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  United 
States',  between  10  and  12  percent  Indus- 
trially, between  6  and  7  percent  overall— to 
our  3  percent, 

4  Since  1953,  the  Soviet  Union  has  put  out 
$1,6  billion  In  capital  export  commitments 
to  19  countries  under  the  supervision  of  over 
2,000  Soviet  technicians,  and  Is  beginning  to 
challenge  us  with  credit  terms,  loans  and 
barter   agreements  we  are  not  matching, 

5,  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  has  for  the  first  time  passed  the 
United  Stales  In  steel  production. 

6  The  Free  World  Is  still  Immenselv  more 
powerful  than  the  Communist,  If  it  will 
combine  Its  resources,  but  the  free  countries 
are  not  combining  but  competing  one  against 
the  other. 

The  class  of  1P58  Is  Invariably  Invited  to 
face  up  to  these  problems,  but  the  men  who 
now  have  the  power  and  the  authority  are 
not  producing  programs  equal  to  the  prob- 
lems they  define. 

THE    FATAL    PARADOX 

This  Is  the  remarkable  paradox  of  Wash- 
ington today:  it  sees  the  world  problem  In 
dramatic  and  radical  perspective  but  cannot 
move  with  dramatic  and  radical  programs  to 
meet  It. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  facts.  The  official 
commencement  day  speakers  know  all  about 
the  explosion  of  population  In  the  world; 
they  have  seen  the  effects  of  It  In  Latin 
America;  they  know  the  need  for  more  trade 
and  aid;  they  know  that  governments  can- 
not stand  If  they  do  not  respond  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  their  peoples;  they  see  the 
human  and  material  resources  of  the  Com- 
munist world  being  mobilized  against  the 
West;  but  they  cannot  translate  their  facts 
and  fears  Into  effective  action. 

It  Is  not  that  some  progress  Is  not  being 
made.  The  Senate  did  vote  yesterday,  47- 
35,  to  support  India's  5-year  economic  recon- 
struction plan.  It  also  defeated.  54-22.  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  that  would 
have  banned  any  tJnlted  States  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  after  60  days. 

The  administration,  however,  Is  fighting  to 
hold  economic  foreign  pwUcy  about  where 
It  Is.  and  it  Is  barely  succeeding,  but  it  Is 
still  not  moving  very  fast  Into  the  startling 
new  world  its  commencement  day  speakers 
are  talking  about. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  9.  1958) 
Doers    of    the    Woru):    Griswold,    of    Yale. 
Shows  the  Gap  Between  Administration 
AND  Informed  Outsiders 

(By  James  Reston) 

New  Haven,  Conn  ,  June  8. — President  A. 

Whitney  Griswold  of  Yale  University  made 

a  speech  today  to  the  graduating  seniors  that 

Illustrates   a  significant  fact   in   the   Nation. 

That  is  that  a  wide  gap  is  developing  be- 
tween the  administration  In  Washington 
and  well-informed  unofficial  observers  out- 
side the  capital  on  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today.  For  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  the  adminis- 
trations spokesmen  have  been  criticized  by 
some  elements  of  the  press  in  Washington 
for  being  too  opiimlsiic  about  the  Nation's 
relations  with  its  allies  and  the  Communist 
world,  and  too  complacent  alxiut  the  na- 
tional mood  of  indifference  toward  a  whole 
procession  of  national  disappoiutmenls  and 
defeats. 

This  criticism  has  been  dismissed  by  most 
Government  spokesmen  as  the  carping  of 
lU-lnformed  or  partisan  newspaper  critics. 
But  now  tlie  criticism  is  being  voiced  in  the 
sharpest  terms  by  witnesses  outside  the 
capital. 

President  Grlswold's  baccalaureate  address 
today  Illustrates  the  point. 

SEES  disillusioning  tear 

"This,"  he  said,  "has  been  a  disillusioning 
year  In  the  history  of  our  country.  Humili- 
ating evidence  of  the  lew  esteem  In  which 
our  national  aims  and  aspirations  are  held 
abroad  pours  In  dally  from  all  over  the 
world.  We  expect  what  comes  to  us  from 
unfriendly  nations,  but  when  personal  ac- 
quaintances in  friendly  nations  repreifuUy 
add  their  contribution,  wormwood  Is  mixed 
with  the  gall. 

"The  whole  prospect  Is  enough  to  give  us 
pause.  It  is  a  prospect  of  isolation  and  In- 
security that  threatens  the  very  foundations 
of  our  country  and  our  civilization." 

The  tone  of  recent  statements  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  Is  quite  different  from  this.  They 
do  not  ignore  the  defeats  and  disappoint- 
ments nor  are  they  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  national  mood,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns trade  policy  and  foreign  aid. 

But  on  the  whole,  they  are  using  their 
Immense  authority  to  explain  away  things  as 
they  are  and  to  suggest  that  we  are  meeting 
our  problems  fairly  well. 

In  his  last  news  conference  President  Elsen- 
hower emphasized  the  difficulty  of  competing 
with  a  Communist  world  that  was  not  bound 
by  moral  precepts,  and  the  complexity  of 
leading  a  coalition  of  free  and  equal  nations. 
He  concluded  that  we  were  doing  about  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  and  made  no 
appeals  for  new  exertions  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  new  attitudes  by  the  people. 

different  approach 

President  Griswold  took  a  different  ap- 
proach today. 

"We  have  become."  he  said,  "too  much  a 
nation  of  lookers  and  listeners,  a  nation  of 
spectators.  Amidst  the  easy  artificiality  of 
our  life,  the  plethora  of  substitutes  for  learn- 
ing and  thinking,  the  Innumerable  devices 
for  avoiding  or  delegating  personal  responsi- 
bility for  our  opinions,  even  for  having  any 
opinions,  the  fine  edge  of  our  faith  has  been 
dulled,  our  creative  powers  atrophied," 

President  Griswold  was  not  specifically  at- 
tacking the  administration.  He  did  not  men- 
tion the  President  or  any  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  he  was  attacking  complacency  and  all 
who  encourage  It.  which  Includes  a  great 
many  officials  in  Washington. 

"We  have  had  enough."  he  said,  "of  the 
pious  cant  that  says  the  sputniks  were  a  good 
thing  because  they  will  wake  us  up,  or  that 
the  reception  of  the  Vice  President  in  South 
America  was  a  good  thing  because  it  showed 
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up  the  weaknesses  In  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  This  Is  worse  than  maklnR  a  virtue 
of  necessity.    It  Is  making  a  virtue  of  disaster. 

••The  worst  of  the  disaster  has  not  hap- 
pened yet.  but  It  easily  might  If  we  do  not 
look  these  things  In  the  face  and  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are;  namely,  the  result  of 
a  long,  cumulative  process  of  self-deception." 

Contrast  this  emphasis  with  the  tone  of 
John  Foster  Dulles^  estimate  of  the  Nation's 
position,  as  presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  Friday.  This  was 
written  by  Mr.  Dulles  personally  and  deliv- 
ered after  he  had  retired  for  a  week  to  his 
retreat  on  Duck  IsUmd  In  Lake  Ontario. 

GROUND    rOR    HOPE 

"I  see  a  prospect."  he  said,  "that  pro- 
\'1des  good  groiuid  for  hope.  We  are  not 
being  tossed  about  rudderless  on  a  sea  of 
change.  We  are  guiding  and  Influencing  the 
character  of  change,  so  that  It  shall  be 
constructive. 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  occurrences 
which  Induce  a  mood  of  discouragement. 
The  Free  World  seems  dominated  more  by 
differences  than  by  harmony.  All  this  Is 
Infinitely  perplexing  ai\d  exhausting.  It  is 
easy  to  feel  a  sense  of  frustration.  But  we 
need  constantly  to  remember  that  the  hall- 
mark of  freedom  Is  diversity." 

He  then  went  on  to  catalog  at  length 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Communist  system 
and  on  balance  emphasized  the  need  for  pa- 
tience and  understanding 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  President  Grlswold 
also  noted  today  the  weaknesses  of  the  Cf>m- 
munl.st  world.  He  ct^ncluded  that  "Marx- 
ism Is  an  exploded  theory,  disproved  by  the 
very  empirical  forces  of  history  its  authors 
counted  on  to  prove  It." 

He  agreed  that  •'we  are  still  potentially, 
if  not  actually,  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  but  he  emphasized  that  what  wa.s 
at  slake  was  not  our  capacity  to  survive 
and  defend  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  but 
our  win,  our  determination  to  do  It. 

He  took  his  text  from  the  Bible:  "Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving your  own  selves." — James  1:  22. 

Here  Is  the  essential  difference  between 
spokesman  of  the  administration  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  reflective,  nonattached 
community  of  men  and  women  outside 
W,\shlngton : 

It  is  a  question  not  of  goals,  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  President  Grlswold 
share,  but  of  emphasis.  President  Grlswold 
is  putting  his  emphasis  on  the  need  to  do 
more.  He  Is  calling  for  more  action,  more 
determination,  more  imagination,  more  par- 
ticipation by  the  Intellectual  c<  mmunlty. 
while  the  Government  spokesmen  are  de- 
fending a  political  record,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess, discouraging  the  very  attitude  of  greater 
national  sacrifice  and  determination  which 
they  know  in  their  hearts  have  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Official  Washington  Is  not  likely  to  Ignore 
these  new  crises  from  the  Nation.  For  this 
is  not  a  frivolous  or  Irresponsible  complaint 
from  the  opposition  In  Washington,  but  a 
.•»erlous  and  thoughtful  appeal  from  Yale, 
which,  after  all,  l.s  not  a  hotbed  of  demo- 
cratic  scntlnicnt  or   radical   partisanship. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Rcstcn  points  out 
the  great  advances  being  made  by  Russia 
in  the  military,  economic,  and  propa- 
ganda fields,  and  the  failure  of  our  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  to  take  much 
action. 

He  comments  favorably  upon  a  bril- 
liant speech  at  Yale  University  durin« 
the  baccalauieate  exercises  by  President 
A.  Whitney  Grlswold.  of  Yale  University. 
Excerpts  from  that  speech  appear  in  the 
two  in.sertions  which  I  have  just  made  in 
the  Record. 


Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  I  placed  in 
the  Record  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
I  have  ever  read.  It  was  delivered  by 
the  Democratic  standard  bearer  in  1952 
and  1956,  Adlai  E.  Steven.son.  Ihis 
speech  was  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Michi^'.an  State  Uni- 
versity, at  East  Lansinc;.  Mich.,  on  June 
8.  Mr.  Stevenson  called  attention  for- 
cibly to  the  problems  involved  in  bol- 
sterinK  the  free  world  economy,  and  out- 
lined a  specific  and  detailed  platform 
which,  in  my  judgment,  if  adopted, 
would  Ko  far  tcward  relieving  the  pres- 
ent delicate  situation. 

I  was  a  little  amused  to  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  moining  that 
my  very  dear  and  good  friend,  Arthur 
Krock.  by  implication,  took  issue  with 
Rcston  and  criticized  President  Gris- 
wold's  speech.  Also  in  commenting  ad- 
versely on  Mr.  Stevenson's  speech.  Mr. 
Krock.  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, undertook  to  coiitrast  the.se 
talk.s  with  two  speeches,  one  delivered 
by  President  Pusey.  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, and  the  other  by  Mr.  Sherman 
Adams,  in  which  they  call  for  a  return  to 
old  standards  of  religious  values.  Ihese 
talks.  I  am  sure,  were  both  excellent  in 
content  but  had  little  to  do  with  the 
critical  problems  immediately  confront- 
ing us.  I  hope  there  will  be  few  in  this 
country  who  will  be  deterred  by  Mr. 
Krock'.s  remarks  from  reading  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's address,  and  the  fine  and 
thoughtful  .-speech  delivered  by  President 
Grlswold.  There  are  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  who  agree  with  President  Grls- 
wold and  Governor  Stevenson  that  it  is 
time  for  America  to  wake  up. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  June  1.  1958,  on  the  NBC  tele- 
vision program.  'Lawrence  Spivak's  The 
Big  Lssue."  an  illuminating  discussion 
took  place  on  the  relations  of  church 
and  state.  The  guest  participants  wer.' 
Dean  Franci.s  B.  Sayie.  Jr..  Washington 
Cathedral;  Congrcs.'^man  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. Democrat  of  Minnesota ;  Dr. 
John  A.  Mackay.  president.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Glenn  L. 
Archer,  executive  diiector,  Protestants 
and  Other  Americans.  United,  The 
panel  of  interrogators  consisted  of  James 
B.  Reston.  New  Yorl;  Times;  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  Chattanooga  Times;  Glenn  D 
Everett,  Religious  Nfws  Services;  and 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  moderator. 

I  particularly  want  to  compliment  the 
participants  for  the  reasonableness  and 
constructive  nature  of  their  discu.ssion.  I 
also  congratulate  Mr.  Spivak  and  the 
panel  oii  the  splendid  public  service 
which  they  rendered  in  bringincr  this 
difficult  Que.stion  to  public  attention  in 
such  a  di.'^pas.sionate  and  helpful  way. 

I  believe  that  this  discussion  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  and  study  of 
every  person  in  public  life.  I  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  tran.script 
of  this  highly  infoi-mative  and  educa- 


tional program  be  printed  In  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Announcer.  From  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  present* 
The  Big  Issue. 

Here  to  introduce  the  participants  is  the 
moderator,  Lawrence  Spivak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Cnxid  afternoon  and  welcome 
to   riie  Big  Issue. 

In  theory,  there  are  no  religious  qualifl- 
callons  for  tlie  office  of  Preeident  or  Vice 
President.  In  practice,  we  have  never  elected 
a  man  to  either  office  who  Is  a  Catholic  or  a 
Jew. 

Is  this  because  of  the  accident  of  polities' 
Is  there  a  gotxi  reason  for  11?  la  it  because 
of  deep-seated  prejudice? 

We  brmg  you  today  from  Washington. 
D  C  ,  a  debate  on  Religion  and  the  PreM- 
dency. 

On  one  side  of  the  issue  are  Francis  B. 
Sayre.  Jr  .  dean  of  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  grandson 
of  the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson;  and 
Congressman  Eucenc  J  McCarthy.  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor representative  from  the 
State  of  Minnciiota,  a  luimcr  college  profes- 
sor. 

On  the  other  side.  Dr.  John  A  Mackay. 
president  of  tlie  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Glenn  L.  Archer,  former  dean 
of  the  law  school  at  Washburn  University 
and  now  executive  director  of  Protestanu 
and  Otlier  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

During  the  second  half  of  today's  pro- 
gram, our  guests  will  be  questioned  by  a 
p.inel  of  noted  new.smen :  James  B  Ret.ton. 
the  Washington  corresptiudent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  winner  of  two  Pulitzer 
prizes  for  national  reporting;  Charles  L. 
B.irtlett.  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chattano<)ga  Times,  al.so  a  Pulitzer  priy* 
winner  for  national  reporting;  and  Glenn  D 
Everett.  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Religious  News  Service,  winner  of  the  Faith 
and  Freedom  Award  In  Journalism. 

And  now  the  first  speaker  for  his  side. 
Dean  Francis  B  Sayre.  Jr.,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral 

Dean  Sayre's  mother  was  an  elector  in 
Massachueeils.  who  voted  for  Al  Smith  in 
1928. 

Dean  Sayre.  you  have  5  minutes  for  your 
presentation.  At  the  end  of  4  nUnutes.  we 
wUl  ring  a  bell  to  indicate  tbat  you  ha\e 
just  a  minute  to  go. 

Dean  Satre  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  \^ 
a  fascinating  Issue  tliat  we  are  to  discus's 
todav.  1  wish  that  my  particular  church. 
the  Episcopal  Church  had  something  to  di- 
rect me  In  thinking  about  it,  but  it  doesn't. 
It  stays  silent  alxmt  a  thing  like  this.  and. 
therefore,  I  can  only  speak  about  this  for 
myself. 

The  church  la  concerned  and  unconcerned, 
too.  by  the  fact  that  we  live  la  a  world  full 
of  barriers,  of  divldiiig  lines  that  separate 
people  one  from  another,  one  side  of  the 
world  from  the  other,  north  from  south, 
divisions  by  race,  and  now  perhaps  by  creed, 
as  is  suggested  by  this  subject. 

I  would  hate  to  think  myself  thpt  religion 
was  one  of  these  dividing  lines,  that  the  way 
we  worship  God  should  be  one  of  the  things 
that  should  undo  the  openness  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

Actually,  this  society,  as  we  know  it  in 
our  country,  is  something  that  h.as  taken  Its 
root  out  of  religious  heritage,  and  this  largely 
Protestant,   historically   speaking. 

It  is  out  of  a  Protestant  faith  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  individual.  In  equal  opportunity 
for  churches,  no  less  than  individuals,  in 
these  precious  things,  which  the  openness 
of  cur  democratic  s'-x^lety  has  been  born. 
And   it  seems   to  me   that  this  communion 
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of  brothers,  which  excludes  none  by  rirtue 
of  property  or  race  or  creed,  ought  net  to  be 
broken  by  Protestants  drawing  a  line  sgainst 
either  Catholic  or  Jew.  because  if  we  do 
that,  it  aeems  to  me  that  we  give  a«ay  tiie 
very  prec.ous  heritage  which  we  ourselves 
cheri&h  so  dearly. 

Another  thi:ig  sbout  this:  TTiere  are  some. 
I  know,  who  point  to  the  allegiance  which 
Raman  Caihohcs  give  to  the  head  of  their 
church  in  Rome  That  is  an  ecclesiastical 
allef!iance.  but  they  point  to  it  a*  il  it  were 
•onne   allegiance  to   a  foreign   power. 

Alihov..^n  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  my- 
se.f.  I  think  that  this  accusation  does  an 
iiiju»tice  to  my  Roman  brethren,  especially 
to  ti>e  governors.  U;e  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men. ar*d  those  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who,  although  Roman  Catholics,  have 
served  as  faithfully  and  as  opeitly  as  aiA* 
other  public  servants. 

I  wuuld  say  thai  the  allegiance  given  by 
Roman  Catholics  is  not  to  a  foreign  power 
but  to  the  Lord,  and  In  thu  they  are  \irtually 
no  different  from  the  res:  of  us  Protestants. 
We.  too.  owe  an  allegiance  to  tlie  Lord,  which 
is  over  and  above  and  beyond  the  allegiance 
that  we  owe  to  the  State.  So.  in  this  respect 
our  allegiance  Is  dUlded  too  One  can  think 
or  the  Quakers  and  the  Mennonltes.  the  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses -every  church,  uhen  you 
come  down  to  It  must  sooner  or  later  recog- 
nize that  dimeiosion  of  truth  which  goes 
beyond  politics. 

No  Christian  can  grant  to  the  state  an 
absolute  right  over  Its  conscience  And. 
therefore,  if  our  allegiance  Is  divided,  too.  If 
non-Ron:ians  reserve  the  right  of  conscience 
to  themselves,  how  can  they  reasonably  and 
pro}>erly  deny  the  same  to  Reman  Catholics'' 
I  think  nf  this  thine  h*  a  two-edged  sword 
What  is  fair  for  one  l«  fair  for  the  other,  and 
this  fairness  seems  to  me  to  be  what  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  American  f>-5tem.  in 
which  I  thii.k  there  is  no  place  whatever  for 
any  religious  discrimination  at  all, 
Mr  Spivak  Thank  you.  Dean  Sayre 
And  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 
Dr  John  A  Mackay.  president  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman, 

Dr  Mackat  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  American  tradition  has 
been  the  complete  sep.iratlon  t>etween  church 
and  state.  This  particular  achievement  has 
been,  historically  speaking,  an  achievement 
of  ProtesUnts.  The  question  arises,  would 
this  separation  be  aflected  if  a  Jew  were  to 
become  President?  I  know  of  nothing  In 
Judaism  which  would  In  any  way  Imply  iliat 
this  separation  would  be  afTected. 

Would  the  separation  be  affected  If  .-i 
Roman  Catholic  were  to  become  President? 
Let  me  s'ate  the  issue  If  a  R  -man  Cath- 
olic President  were  elert-d  In  this  country, 
could  a  situation  be  created  which  would 
radically  afTect  the  traditional  relationship 
between  chiirch   and  Ffate'> 

Many  people  In  our  country  are  concerned 
over  this  issue  and  fear  that  It  might. 

Now  let  this  concern  be  made  perfectly 
clear:  It  does  not  affect  the  rellelous  faitii 
or  practice  or  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their 
patriotic  loyalty.  In  peace  and  In  war. 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  amone  our  most 
eminent  citizens  and  have  given  themselves 
with  abandon  for  the  Interests  of  the  country. 
The  concern  is  grounded  rather  on  the 
particular  nature,  the  vinlq\ie  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  three  re- 
spects, this  great  religious  communion  Is 
unique.  First,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  a  state  as  well  as  a  chiirch  It  is  con- 
fessedly a  political  organization,  as  well  as  a 
religious  communion. 

Ultimate  power  and  authority  are  vested 
in  a  hierarchy  one  of  whose  members,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  is  regarded  as  Infallible  in 
matters  of  rellelous  faith  and  human  be- 
havior insofar  as  ethical  situations  arc  In- 
volved. 


Two.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maies 
for  Itself  unique  claims.  It  claims  to  be 
superior  to  the  state  In  the  riaj^-^^»i  expires - 
sion  of    that  d-Tctrire. 

Let  me  quote  icn  example  from  an  address 
by  the  P.pe  made  5  veivrs  ago  to  IvaUan 
lawyers  He  says.  The  church  ca:-.r.cT  ap- 
prove the  complete  separauon  t^tween  the 
po»ers  ;  that  is.  between  church  and  s'.ite. 
This  IS  regarded  oiScially  as  being  of  the 
essence  of  the  chu.-ch 

Now  I  knew  that  a  controverrr  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time  l>e;»eer.  Rom.<in  Catholic 
vheoK-gians.  It  is  t>eiiig  maintained  by  Amer- 
ican iheolo^ans  that  liie  traditional  doc- 
trine does  not  belong  to  the  essence  ci  the 
church  but  rather  was  determined  by  his- 
torical cirvumstauces  and  so  is  purely  eai- 
piricftl  On  the  other  hand  \i\iiX  doctrine 
has  t>een  recently  rebutted  by  the  head  of 
the  hoiv  o&cr.  Cardinal  OttAv.am  who  iv.ikes 
perfectly  clear  that  in  his  view,  this  doc- 
trine does  belong  to  the  essence  ol  the 
church. 

Thirdly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch  has 
always  followed  a  unique  policy  in  the  ex- 
pression of  this  traditional  classical  esaseu- 
tial  principle  When  the  situation  is  favor- 
able, when  Uie  majority  of  the  population 
of  a  country  are  Romau  Catholics,  theu  the 
ideal  becomes  as  expressed  in  the  Spanish 
Concord  Act.  that  the  State  in  Spain  must 
recognize  that  the  Roman  Catho'ic  I^ith 
Is  the  sole  religion  of  the  Spani&h  nation. 

Now,  why  .«vhouid  we  be  concerned  in  this 
country,  uhere  we  have  a  gU.rious  tradition? 
Let  me  say.  and  without  an.y  taint  of  bigotry 
or  prejudice,  tliat  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  appeared  In  American 
life,  what  has  been  characteristic  of  L;»tin 
countries  fur  centuries,  namely,  their  tre- 
mendous reality  of  clericalism. 

Now.  what  is  clericalism?  Clericalism.  I 
venture  to  define  as  the  pursuit  of  power. 
especially  political  power,  by  a  religious 
lilerarchy.  carried  on  by  secular  method*  and 
for  purposes  of  social  domination. 
Mr.  Spivak  Tliank  you.  Dr  M.-^ckay 
N 'w.  C  ingrcssman  Ei-oene  J  McCarthy. 
of  Minnesota. 

Representative  McCa«tht.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  have  had  the 
topic  which  we  are  discussing  today  ex- 
panded really  Iseyond  the  limits  of  religion 
in  the  presidency  to  raise  the  whole  question 
of  religion  and  citizenship  in  the  United 
States,  since  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  fun- 
damental question  we  are  raising,  as  to 
whether  people  who  are  Catholics  or  of  other 
Christian  denominations  can  fulfill  the  full 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

As  has  t>een  staled  in  the  preliminary  re- 
marks, cf  Course,  there  is  no  constitutional 
question  since  It  l.s  cle:irly  established  that 
no  religious  test  c.in  be  raised  with  regard 
to  the  holding  of  cfHce  in  this  country. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  the  satne 
standard  or  the  same  regulations  would  be 
extended  to  the  exercise  of  all  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

There  is  no  constitutional  question.  There 
is  no  question  really  of  belief,  or  no  conflict 
of  belief  In  terms  of  accepting  the  high 
office  of  tlie  presidency,  any  more  than  there 
is  accepting  a  Job  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  a  Judicial  office  In  this  great  country,  a 
Catholic  or  Christian  of  other  denomina- 
tions can  freely  accept  and  freely  take  that 
oath,  because  he  Is  bound  to  no  other  civil 
authority,  and  tills.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the 
essential  point. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  relationship  between 
church  and  state.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say 
between  religion  and  secular  order,  and  secu- 
lar society.  No  one  of  us  would  deny  that 
this  Is  the  case.  And  this  is  accepted  in 
Christian  tradition  and  Christian  political 
philosophy,  today. 
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We  accept  :Jie  two  socienes.     The  two  In- 

?t.:i.tic.ns  of  tte  church  and  the  si.ate.  ax>d 
WT  say  that  both  c'.  them  ar*  seir -sufficient 
in  the^r  own  spheres,  thit  each  has  ii^  proper 
lunruon  and  its  prope:  cbjiective. 

The  State  Gcvfrr.niem  pcl.tacA:  organisa- 
uon.  has  as  its  ob;ective  the  podd  of  man  in 
his  tecipcraJ  acfcie\emen:.  and  the  religious 
society  and  religious  inst.;tut;aji$,  the  churcli. 
have  as  their  objective  the  food  o.r  man  la 
his  eternal  well-being 

We  know  m  pracuce  cf  cv^urse  thes*  two 
cannot  be  cleiirly  separated  The  ch-.^.-xh 
must  be  concerned  about  tiie  teni*^vr.»l  wel- 
fare of  man  insofar  as  this  relates  to  his 
eternal  welfare,  and  msoJiU-  as  what  he  d^x« 
ill  time  h.is  bearing  upon  eternity  aud  ujviu 
his  spiritual  welfare. 

And  the  State,  too.  as  has  been  accepted  in 
this  country  front  tlie  very  begmn.ng  of  our 
nauonal  existence,  has  some  resporisibility 
and  some  concern  for  religion  The  problem 
»hich  faces  us  is  one  of  distmctiou  and  of 
orientataon. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  pracUc.-U  work  cf 
politics  and  the  practical  work  of  religion. 
we  must  know  tiiat  m  the  history  of  tins 
country  Uie  line  has  not  always  beer.  cJearly 
drawn  As  a  matter  of  fact.  »-e  do  arrive  at 
an  area  m  which  Uie  line  cannot  be  clearly 
drawn,  because  the  church  has  obligations 
which  do  have  a  tyeariug  upon  civil  society, 
and  ciTil  society  has  obligations  and  res^vui- 
sibiiitjes  winch  relate  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  well-being  oi  citizens 

If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  United 
Slates,  first  with  regard  to.  let  us  say.  tlie 
intellectual  gitod  of  mankind,  the  mteiiec- 
tual  goods  have  been  of  coucern  to  botl\ 
church  and  state. 

We  liave  Uirouph  political  action  in  tliis 
country  set  certAin  limitations  upiMi  what 
people  can  say.  upon  what  Uiey  can  teach 
and  what  they  can  advertise,  but  we  have 
been  mo6t  careful  to  set  those  limits  wuhln 
bounds. 

When  we  were  concerned  with  false  adver- 
tising, things  affecung  tlie  physical  welfare 
of  man.  then  we   ha\e   been   quite  precise. 

As  we  ha\e  moved  on  from  tliat  U.>  con- 
sideration of  philosophy  and  even  to  lni<»r- 
pretations  of  history,  tiien  we  have  neces- 
sarily been  somewhat   more  lenient. 

We  have  taken  action  in  tlie  field  of  public 
morality,  and  this,  of  course.  Is  a  jiroj.K-r  field 
for  b.^th  religion  and.  also,  for  governnient. 
but  there,  again,  we  have  l>een  most  careful 
I  suppose  the  most  dramatic  and  the  clear- 
est case  has  been  the  outlawing  of  tlic  prac- 
tice of  bigamy  by  action  of  the  Government. 
And  so  we  must  pn->ceed  in  this  discussion 
to  try  to  draw  this  distinction.  Noting  tlial 
the  Catholic  or  the  Christian  dcnominaUons 
do  not  have  a  clear  and  absolute  position  on 
these  things  but  accept  that  there  Is  a 
proper  authority  for  the  state  and  a  proper 
authority  for  the  church,  we  have  learned 
from  the  lessons  of  history,  as  well  .is  from 
reflection,  that  there  Is  Just  as  much  danger 
In  rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Gods  as  there  Is  In  rendering  to  God  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Mc- 
Cmitiiy. 

Now.  our  la.<5t  speaker  before  the  rebuttal, 
Mr   Glenn  L   Archer, 

Mr.  Archer  Mr  Spivak  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  of  the  Protestant,  of  the  Jew,  or 
even  of  the  nonchurchman  for  running  for 
any  political  office,  but  to  say  that  there  Is 
no  religious  test  for  an  ofTlce  does  not  mean 
that  one  may  not  make  questions  regarding 
the  effect  of  a  religion  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  office. 

It  is  not  bigotry  to  raise  questions  of  this 
sort.  Rather,  it  is  bigotry  to  deny  the  right 
to  raise  these  questions.  For  bigotry  has 
ever  been  expressed  in  the  refusal  to  ques- 
tion or  be  questioned. 
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There  are  a  number  of  church-related 
questions  that  ought  to  be  raised  and  ad- 
dressed to  all  candidates  today.  The  first  of 
these,  "How  do  you  stnnd  upon  the  use  of 
public  tax  funds  for  private  sectarian  In- 
stitutions and  teaching?"  "Do  you  accept 
the  American  basic  law  that  no  man  shall 
be  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  support  another 
man's  religion?" 

"Would  you  now  or  at  some  future  time  be 
Inclined  to  appoint  an  Ambassador  tii  the 
Vatican  and,  thus,  tie  church-state  relations, 
contrary  to  our  tradition  and  to  our  law?" 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  American  free 
public  school  institution  and  system  Is  a  bul- 
wark of  American  democracy,  or  are  you  a 
disciple  of  religiously  segregated  schools?" 

"Do  you  stand  for  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  not  as  a 
phrase  to  be  repeated  but  as  a  principle  to 
be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  all  churches  and 
all  creeds?" 

"In  short,  are  you  a  free  man?  Can  you 
mnke  your  decisions.  Impartially?  Can  you 
attend  any  church  that  you  may  wish  to  at- 
tend, and  can  you  enforce  any  civil  law, 
even  when  that  law  conflicts  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal law.  dogma  of  the  church  or  other  medie- 
val disciplines?" 

These  and  many  other  such  questions  are 
In  the  minds  of  millions  of  tolerant  and 
honest  Americans,  and  such  concerns  are 
sharpened  by  the  fact  that  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  In  some  parts  of  our  own 
country  today,  there  are  denials  of  religious 
liberty. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  our  President 
shares  the  concern  for  the  protection  of  all 
religious  freedom,  that  some  of  these  denials 
m.\y  Increase,  rather  than  diminish. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  the  Bap- 
tlsu,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  the 
American  Jewish  Communities,  and  even  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  has  expres.sed 
grave  concern  over  denials  of  liberty  In  such 
countries  where  the  concordance  with  the 
Vatican  deny  real  religious  freedom  to  non- 
Cathollc  citizens. 

It  behooves  any  candidate  for  President 
to  show  the  people  of  America  that  his  chief 
concern  will  be  religious  liberty.  Certainly, 
if  we  cannot  demonstrate  In  the  United 
States  how  creeds  may  live  together,  we  shall 
not  make  common  cau.se  against  other 
tyrannies  that  threaten  our  world. 

Most  Americans  are  suspicious  of  censor- 
ship. They  question  a  church-Inspired  boy- 
cott against  a  businessman  or  a  newspaper. 
They  hesitate  when  a  given  majority  creed 
within  a  community  Imposes  Us  discipline 
upon  all  of  the  others  wUhln  that  com- 
munity. And  any  candidate,  whether  he  is 
of  my  church  or  your  church,  whose  church 
Is  engaged  In  these  practices,  ought  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  to  the  American  public  that 
he  opposes  svich  practices. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  In  the  city  of  Bloomfleld. 
N  J..  Roman  Catholic  priests  took  children 
out  of  the  public  schools  and  raised  the 
papal  pronunciation  .saying  that  their  au- 
thority transcended  the  authority  of  the 
school  board.  This  was  a  little  Inslgnincant 
thing,  but  the  pattern  might  Increase  unless 
we  have  a  clear  understanding. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  and  perhaps  proper  to 
nsk  and  to  answer  two  questions:  When  Is  It 
time  in  this  country  for  a  man  to  use  the 
high  oflUce  of  the  Presidency  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  church? 
My  answer  Is.  Never. 

When  may  a  man  of  any  faith  be  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  SUtes  with- 
out discriminating  against  any  church? 
My  answer  is.  Any  time. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  country 
might  continue  to  be  a  great  free  democracy 
In  which  all  of  the  creeds  are  given  equality 
before  the  law. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Archer. 


There  will  be  3  minutes  for  each  side  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  other.  At  the 
end  of  2ij  minutes,  I  will  ring  a  bell  to  In- 
dicate there  Is  half  a  minute  to  go. 
Now.  first  In  refutation.  Dean  Sayre. 
Dean  Sayre.  Dr.  Mackay  raised  the  qties- 
tlon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
state,  so  to  speak,  within  a  state,  and  then 
Mr.  Archer  spoke  of  the  scpa:-allon  of  church 
and  state. 

I  am  prepared  to  agree  that  in  this  free, 
open,  and  plurall.stlc  society,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  Its  claim  to  being  the 
only  true  church,  does  nt  times  appear  to  be 
a  little  restless  alongside  her  fellow  Chris- 
tians. And  in  other  societies  more  monolithic 
In  character  she  has  at  times  been  overbear- 
ing, as  these  gentlemen  have  pointed  out. 
But  yet  .«he  Is  not  the  only  church  In  that 
predicament.  I  can  think  of  at  least  a  couple 
who  make  the  same  claim.  I  used  to  live 
with  a  Missouri  Synod  friend  who  sounded 
much  the  same. 

But  the  genius  of  the  American  way  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  to  suppress  people  who  make 
Claims  like  that,  but  rather,  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  In  that  larger  and  m  )re  graceful 
tolerance  by  which  peoitle.  regardless  of  their 
belief,  may  learn  to  live  together. 

Now,  Just  one  little  Illustration  that  might 
be  apropos.  France  has  been  called  a  Catho- 
lic country,  and  yet  Just  now  at  this  very 
moment  it  seems  to  me  that  Prance  l.^  a 
perfect  illustration  of  a  Catholic  nation  obvl- 
outly  out  of  the  Pope  8  control. 

I  don't  believe  the  Pope  controls  those 
Ci(jvernors  and  Senators  who  are  Roman 
Catholic  any  more  than  the  Pope  controls 
France. 

Turning  for  Jupt  a  minute  to  this  quentlon 
about  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Rclnhold  Nlebuhr  was  recently  asked  what 
he  thought  that  meant,  and  he  said  this — a 
rather  Interesting  answer.  He  said,  if  re- 
ligion Is  a  good  thing,  then  the  state 
shouldn't  Interfere  with  It;  .«hould  not  try  to 
control  Its  prophetic  Impulse.  But  If  re- 
ligion Is  a  bad  thing,  then  religion  should 
not   be  able  to  control  the  state. 

And  this,  of  course.  Is  the  basis  and  rea- 
son for  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  separation  is  basic,  but  this  does  not 
mean  a  divorce.  It  does  not  mean  there 
shall  be  no  discussion  of  ethics  in  connec- 
tion with  public  afTalrs.  It  means  there  shall 
be  an  Intimate  discussion  but  not  domina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Thank  you.  Dean  Sayre. 
Dr.  Mackay   will  speak   in  rebuttal   for   his 
side. 

Dr.  Mackat  Ladies  and  gentlemen  There 
needs  to  be  made  a  very  ba.sic  distinction,  the 
distinction,  nanreiy,  between  a  man's  reli- 
gious faith  and  the  way  In  which  he  may 
concede  the  authority  of  his  faith  and  the 
church  over  the  society  of  the  state,  and  this 
other  thing,  whether  there  exists  a  religious 
organization  which  by  Its  very  nature  en- 
deavors to  bring  pressure  upon  the  society, 
upon  society  and  the  state  to  achieve  its' 
ends. 

Now,  let  me  make  clear  my  own  position. 
I  speak  lor  very  many,  for  millions  of  fellow 
Protestants  and  fellow  Americans  who  will 
be  prepared  to  die.  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  citizen  and  fellow  Christian  should 
be  free  to  express  his  faith,  and  even  to  hold 
the  Idea  that  the  church  were  superior  to  the 
state. 

Our  concern,  however.  l.i  this:  if.  In  given 
circumstances,  and  the  situation  being  fa- 
vorable, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  this 
thing  called  "clericalism  "  were  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  a  President,  society  or  the  state 
to  achieve  a  position  of  preeminence,  that 
would  be  entirely  different  because  the  ques- 
tion would  be  raised,  however,  to  what  extent 
are  the  foundations  of  American  freedom  at 
stake  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  church 
and  state. 


Now,  let  me  answer  Just  a  word  to  my 
friend  Dean  Sayre:  In  Latin  countries  we 
have  had  this  phenom«non.  Multitudes 
of  Roman  Catholics  very  sincere  In  their 
beliefs  and  the  expression  of  their  faith,  who 
absolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  pressure* 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  church; 
and  In  many  Instarces.  the  most  violent 
antlclerlcals.  men  who  have  disestablished 
the  church,  have  been  loyal  and  devout  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The  question  I  raise  simply  Is  this:  Would 
a  President  of  the  United  Slates  be  prepared 
to  follow  the  French,  sometimes  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  model,  continue  to  be  a  devoted 
Roman  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  resist 
the  pressures,  and  would  it  not  be  In  order 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  officially 
would  declare  to  the  American  i>eople  that 
It  would  never  be  dl!«i><>»ed.  or  be  a  party  to 
any  effort  to  bring  pressure  upon  American 
society  or  the  American  state  In  Its  owu 
interests? 

Mr.  Epivak    Thank  you.  Dr    Mackay. 

The  Annocnckr.  You  have  Just  heard  a 
presentation  on  the  subject  of  Religion  and 
the  Presidency. 

During  the  next  half  hour  of  our  program, 
three  of  the  N.itlons  top  newtpapermen  will 
question  our  guCEts  about  what  they  have 
said.  James  B.  Rcston.  of  the  New  'Vork 
Times;  Charles  L.  Bartlctt.  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times;  and  Glenn  D  Everett,  of  the 
Reilgloua  News  Service. 

Now  meet  James  B.  Reston.  of  the  New 
Toik  Times;  Charles  L.  Bartleit.  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times;  and  Glenn  D  Everett,  of  the 
Religious  News  Service. 

We  will  start  the  questioning  with  Mr 
Re;  ton. 

Mr  Reston  Mr  Archer,  for  clarification, 
sir,  1  would  like  to  get  one  threshold  question 
clear:  Are  you  merely  arguing  that  the  Issue 
of  a  mans  religion  should  be  raised  In  a 
campaign,  or  arc  you  arguing  the  opposite. 
namely,  that  if  a  man  Is  a  good  Roman 
Catholic;  that  Is  to  say.  If  he  la  faithful  to 
the  precepts  of  his-church.  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  holding  the  Presidency  of  this 
country? 

Mr  ARCHru  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  taken  some  jxjsltlons  in  the 
p<Jlltlcal  field  that  run  contrary  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  to  our  tradition.  I  am  merely 
arguing  that  that  candidate  should  make 
clear  whether  he  stands  by  the  position  taken 
by  his  church  or  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  principle  taken  by  our  tradition. 

Fur  example,  the  Jesuits,  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  educational 
groups,  many  groups  are  demanding  pubUc 
taxes  for  their  Institutions. 

The  Ctinstltutlon  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  says  that  Is  unlawful,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  candidate  accepu  the 
position  of  the  church  or  the  poeltlon  of  the 
Supreme  C6urt. 

Mr.  Reston.  Then  you  would  ask  him  to 
repudiate  his  church  on  cerUln  Issues  where 
you  feel  that  the  church  has  Uken  posi- 
tions Inlmlcable  Uj  the  .St^ite? 

Mr  Archer  I  believe.  Mr  Reston.  It  la  not 
a  question  of  repudiating  the  church,  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  to  consider  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  as  a  church-plus.  He 
can  still  be  loyal  to  the  graces  and  to  the 
charities  and  the  fine  works  of  the  church, 
the  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
Cod.  but  when  the  church  projects  Itself  Into 
the  political  arena,  then  and  only  then,  do  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  candidate  whether 
he  stands  with  his  church  or  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  Reston.  One  other  point  for  clarifica- 
tion. Mr  Archer.  If  I  understand  what  you 
are  saying  now,  then— I  dont  want  to  go  be- 
yond the  subject  that  we  are  dl.scu.ssing 
here— but  would  then  not  your  questions  ex- 
tend   to,    say,    members    of     the    Supreme 
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Court.   Governors,  members  of   the   Federal 
legislature,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  AacHEX.  I  think  the  question  would 
apply  to  anybody,  even  a  Protestant  who  is 
running   for   office. 

If.  for  example,  a  Protestant  were  run- 
ning for  ofSce  and  he  favored  the  Christian 
amendment.  I  think  he  si  ould  be  asked,  be- 
cause under  our  law  the  Christian  amend- 
ment does  not  apply. 

Mr  BARTLET-r.  Congre.-isman  McCarthy,  the 
essence  of  the  contention  would  seem  to 
be  tliat  a  Catholic  in  public  office  Is  subject 
to  conflict  In  areas  Involving  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  and  of  the  state.  I  was 
wondering  If  you  as  a  public  ofBclal.  as  a 
Catholic,  had  ever  been  faced  with  such  a 
conflict  In  your  own  political  career,  or  If 
you  have  been  aware  of  one  In  the  careers 
of  your  Catholic  colleagues? 

Representative  McCarthy.  I  think  we 
have  to  avow  the  theoretical  possibility  that 
anyone  with  a  conscience  may  be  sutjject  to 
such  conflict  But  I  would  say  this:  Conflict 
Is  no  more  pressing  on  Catholics  In  the  day- 
by-day  Issues  that  come  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  than  I  would  ex- 
l>ect  them  to  be  on  anyone  else  who  Is  some- 
what sensitive  and  who  has  reUglous  beliefs 
and  who  has  a  rather  strict  moral  code.  The 
conflict  that  exists  Is  not  one  between  Cathol- 
icism and  any  of  the  political  problems  that 
face  the  country  CerUlnly  1  have  not  ex- 
perienced any  such  conflict,  which  I  would 
say  Is  distinctively  a  Catholic  versus  Amer- 
ican democracy  conflict,  and  I  think  this  Is 
true  of  any  other  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bartlitt  I  believe  there  are  76  Cath- 
oUc  Congressmen  and  6  CaUioUc  Senators. 
Have  you  ever  been  aware  of  this  group 
operating  as  a  bloc  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment? 

Representative  McCarthy.  I  would  say. 
Insofar  as  you  can  determine  any  concerted 
action  on  their  part,  the  record  has  shown 
they  have  been  on  the  side  of  civil  liberties 
more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Barttett.  Are  you  aware  Uiat  In  170 
years  of  history  in  which  this  conflict  has 
come  to  the  point  of  being  a  dramatic  Is- 
sue we  have  had  2  Catholic  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  have  had  6 
Catholic  Judges,  Congressmen.  Governors. 
and  Senators  throtigh  the  years.  I  wondered 
Jf  you  were  aware  of  any  Intolerances  that 
have  become  a  dramatic  Issue? 

Representative  McCarthy.   I  am  not  aware 
of  any,  or  of  any  situation  In  which  It  ap- 
peared as  though  a  Catholic  position  of  this 
kind  or  what  has  been  described  as  a  Cath- 
olic position   is   likely   to  prevail.     I  suppose 
the    clearest    example    we    do    have    In    this 
country  of  what  we  could  define  as  a  moral 
issue  prevailing  !.••,  that  of  prohibition.    That 
was  not  supported  by  all  Catholics,  although 
there  were  some  Catholics  who  supported  It. 
Mr      Everett.  I     would     like     to     ask    Dr. 
Mackay  a  question.     Doctor,  you  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  rise  of  clericalism  In  the 
United  States— activities  of  the  members  of 
the   clergy   In   the   field  of   politics.     I  won- 
der   If    you    could    specify    anv    examples    of 
what   you  mean   by  this  generallz^ed   charge? 
Dr     Mackay    What    I    mean.    Mr     Everett, 
Is  this    That  before  the  early  thirties,  of  the 
present      century,      the      Roman      Catholic 
Church    In    this   country    functioned    purely 
In  a  religious  sense.     It  was  of  a  liberal  type 
In   the   days  of   the  great   Cardinal    Gibbons, 
lor  example,  so  much  so  that   the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  that  period  was  in  real 
disfavor  with  the  Vatican.  It  being  regarded 
that    the    Roman    Catholic    Church    in    this 
country  was  unduly  Influenced  by  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

There  appears  evidence,  however,  that 
from  the  early  thirties  onward  there  ap- 
peared this  phenomenon  which  I  have  rnlled 
clericalism,  which  for  generations  and  cen- 


tuHes  had  marked  the  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  In  Latin  countries. 
We  can  discover  from  that  period  onward 
very  decided  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  Influence  society, 
the  institutions  of  society  directly.  From 
time  to  time,  for  example,  you  w  11  run  Into 
the  dread  reality  of  the  boycott  on  certain 
newspapers  if  they  say  anything  that  Is  not 
favorable  to  the  Church,  and  especially  I 
might  say.  this  phenomenon  of  the  public 
schools  and  desire  for  public  aid  for  paro- 
chial institutions. 

Mr.  EvERKTT.  Are  not  our  Protestant 
churches  likewise  taking  more  of  an  Interest 
In  public  affairs  today?  I  might  refer 
specifically  to  the  strongly  worded  resolution 
on  foreign  affairs  adopted  last  week  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  Its  uniting  convention.  Does 
this  represent  clericalism? 

Dr.  Mackay.  I  would  make  this  distinc- 
tion: It  is  the  prerogative  of  any  religious 
body  to  proclaim  prophetically  its  faith,  to 
nif.ke  It  35  luminous  as  possible  and  as  rele- 
vant to  the  contemporary  situation,  but  to 
proceed  exclusively  In  terms  of  persuasion. 
What  I  am  thinking  of  was  the  aspect 
of  coercion  and  not  merely  persuasion,  where 
you  get  the  development  of  power  blocs, 
whether  It  be  the  boycott  or  something  else, 
In  order  to  achieve  ends.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction I  would  make.  sir. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  fur- 
ther question  on  that  point.  Mr.  Bartlctt 
here  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
Roman  Catholics  have  held  high  public 
office.  They  have.  In  fact,  held  every  office 
except  President  and  Vice  President.  We 
have  had  two  Chief  Justices,  Taney  and 
White,  numerous  Senators.  Governors  and 
Congressmen.  Have  you  seen  anything  con- 
cerning behavior  of  Roman  Catholic  men  in 
these  positions  that  would  lead  you  to  fear 
what  would  happen  if  a  Roman  Catholic  were 
elected  President? 

Dr.  Mackay.  They  have  had  an  admirable 
record.  My  problem  U  not  with  the  Indi- 
vidual Roman  Catholic.  My  problem  is  with 
the  church,  the  organization  and  the  pres- 
sures that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Individuals.  Now  Individuals  may  resist. 
I  read  recently  that  famous  statement  of  Al 
Smith  In  the  late  twenties,  when  he  said  that 
If  it  came  to  a  showdown,  he  would  follow 
his  conscience  rather  tlian  his  church. 

■you  have  had  that  In  many,  many  Latin 
countries  where  a  good,  devout  Catholic  has 
refused  to  be  Influenced  by  the  hierarchy. 

Mr  Spivak.  Mr.  Archer,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this  question:  Aren't  you  really  saying, 
without  s.'iylng  boldly.  thr.t  no  man  can  be 
a  loyal  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  a  loyal 
American  President?  If  you  are  not  saying 
that.  Just  what  are  you  saying? 

Mr.  Archer.  I  think  Mr.  Reston  posed  that 
same  question  In  different  words.  I  am  not 
taking  the  position  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
cannot  be  a  good  President.  I  am  taking 
the    position    that    there    are    areas    in    the 

political  fleld 

Mr  Spivak.  That  wasn't  the  question.  Can 
he  be  a  loyal  Catholic  and  a  loyal  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  Afchfr  I  think  he  can  be  a  loyal 
Roman  Catholic  and  be  a  loyal  President. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Then  what  are  we  talking 
about,  then? 

Mr.  Archer.  We  are  talking  about  whether 
or  not  he  can  withstand  the  pressures  that 
can  be  exerted  upon  him  by  some  100  dif- 
ferent organizations. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Is  he  less  human  than  a 
Protestant  or  a  Jew?  Is  he  less  able  to  with- 
stand pressures? 

Mr.  Archer.  I  wouldn't  say  he  Is  less  able. 
but  I  would  say  he  would  have  more  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  upon  him  than  any 
Protestant  or  any  Jew. 

Mr  Spivak  Don't  you  and  Dr.  Mackay 
have  confldence  In  the  Constitution,  which 


assumes  that  men  would  seek,  and  groups 
would  seek,  undue  power,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  set  up  to  make  sure  that  this  dldnt 
happen.  Isn't  that  protection  against  Jews 
and  Protestants  and  Catholics? 

Mr.  Archer.  The  normal  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  Inadequate  when  It  comes  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Roman  Church  In  this  coun- 
try. L«t  me  give  you  an  example:  When 
they  appropriated  a  million  dollars  for  the 
Pope's  summer  home,  there  wasn't  anybody 
who  would  stand  up  against  it  lest  he  be 
called  anti-Catholic  or  antireliglous,  and 
that  went  through  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  that  Is  politics.  And 
Jews  and  Protestants  have  not  been  able 
to  witlistand  pressures  of  this  kind,  but  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Catholicism  and 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Mr. 
Archer.     You  must  know  that.     Mr.  Reston. 

Mr.  Reston.  Dean  SajTe.  could  I  pose  this 
question  to  you.  sir:  I  take  It  we  are  all  here 
agreed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
Of  freedom  and  mercy  and  pity,  which  all 
religions  in  this  country  support.  Protestant, 
Jew.  and  Catholic,  and  all  sects. 

In  the  world  today,  our  country  Is  con- 
fronted by  an  enemy  which  questions  the 
principle  of  mercy  and  the  principle  of  pity, 
and  we  are  trying  to  defend  ourselves  in 
alliance  with  a  great  number  of  other  coun- 
tries, some  of  them  Roman  Catholic,  such  as 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  France  and 
Spain. 

If  we  follow  the  argument  that  Mr.  Archer 
has  presented,  here,  do  we  not  find  ourselves 
In  the  position  where  we  are  not  only  divid- 
ing and  confusing  our  own  people  but  also 
dividing  and  confusing  our  allies  In  the  cen- 
tral struggle.  In  defense  of  our  country? 

Dean  Satre.  Perhaps  one  way  of  express- 
ing the  central  problem  Implied  In  your  ques- 
tion is  to  use  the  word  "trust." 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  do  In 
this  country  and  In  the  Western  World  as 
opposed  to  the  other  side  Is  to  trust  one  an- 
other. And  I  think  that  this  bears  on  the 
Issue  we  are  discussing  very  directly. 

I  do  not  blame  another  church  for  advo- 
cating things  in  politics.  We  do  this.  also.  I 
do  think  we  have  to  trust  one  another,  that 
we  do  this  In  conscience  and  as  American 
fellow  citizens.  I  think  if  we  have  that  kind 
of  trust  within  the  country  and  between  the 
allies,  that  then  we  are  stronger  In  that 
world  struggle  of  which  you  speak. 

Mr.  Restok.  Could  I  ask  you  Just  one  other 
question,  which  I  think  bears  on  something 
Mr.  Archer  said:  In  your  original  presenta- 
tion you  talked  about  the  obligation  of  man 
to  a  higher  authority  than  the  state.  Does 
this  not  then  deal  with  the  dilemma  that 
Mr,  Archer  Is  talking  about? 

Dean  Sayre,  I  would  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  have  a  common 
allegiance  to  that  higher  authority  whom 
they  call  God.  The  problem  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  today  is  whether  an  institu- 
tion called  the  church  gets  In  the  way  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  can  undermine  the  de- 
mocracy in  which  we  live.  I  don't  happen  to 
think  that  It  Is  that  strong  or  that  America 
is  that  weak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  before  we  go  on. 
here  Is  a  bulletin  from  NBC  News:  The 
French  National  Assembly  has  Just  Invested 
Gen.  Charles  DeGaulle  as  Premier,  according 
to  the  first  count  of  the  vote. 

And  now  Mr.  Bartiett 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Dr.  Mackay,  you  spoke  of 
the  complete  separation  between  church 
and  state  as  being  primarily  the  achieve- 
ment of  Protestants.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  ConstituUon  which 
establishes  that  separation  was  instigated 
by  James  Madison,  largely  as  an  effort  to 
prevent  established  churches  in  the  States — 
and  I  think  there  were  nine  established 
Churches  In  the  States  at   that  time,  and 
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they  were,  I  believe,  almost  all  Protestant; 
la  that  right? 

Dr.  Mackat.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  When  we  get  Into  this  com- 
plete separation  of  the  state,  do  you  object 
to  or  fight  the  fact  that  Congress  has  a 
chaplain  In  both  of  Its  Houses? 

Dr.  MACKAr.  I  think  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  authority  and  power  of 
a  church  over  the  state  and  especially  priv- 
ileged position  and  the  manitestallon  of 
rehglon. 

What  we  have  In  Congress  Is  merely  a 
prayer  raised  to  Almighty  God.  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  If  Congress  were  to  elect  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  there,  lipon  occa- 
sion, there  would  be  really  little  ditlerence. 
In  the  Army,  I  don't  think  that  Is  the  Issue 
at  all,  Mr.  Bartlett.  And  regarding  the 
other  point  I  pick  up,  we  have  got  to  realize 
that  historically  Protestant  churches  have 
tried  to  dominate  the  secular  order,  and  my 
own  po.sition  would  be  whether  they 
emerged  in  Protestantism,  It  would  be  the 
same  thing,  it  Is  something  that  would  have 
to  be  rebutted. 

I  am  not  happy  over  the  church-state 
relationship  In  some  European  countries 
where  Protestanta  are  In  the  favorite  posi- 
tion, 

Mr.  Bartlett.  For  Instance,  tn  the  White 
House  now,  there  la  a  very  able  Congrcga- 
tlonalUt  minister,  Mr.  Frederick  Fox.  As  I 
understand,  he  is  the  first  minister  to  serve 
our  President's  staff  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Is  this  objectionable  to  you? 
Dr,  Mackat.  I  think  that  a  President 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  having  a 
splritvial  adviser,  or  chaplain.  There  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  no  particular  objection 
to  that — If  this  individual  represented  an 
ecclesiastical  pressure,  that  would  be  quite 
different,  but  as  an  individual,  it  would  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  objectionable. 

Mr.    Bartlett.  "Vou    have   no   objection   to 
him  as  a  functioning  official   in  the  White 
House?      Not    Just    as    chaplain,    but    as    a 
functioning   assistant   to   the   President? 
Dr.  Mackat.   No. 

Mr.  Reston.  Dr.  Mackay,  going  back  to 
the  announcement  Mr.  Spivak  has  just 
made.  General  de  Gaulle  has  appointed  as 
Foreign  Secretary  of  France  a  member  of 
one  of  the  great  Huguenot  families  of 
France,  M.  Couve  de  Murvllle,  the  former 
Ambassador  here. 
Dr.  Mackat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reston,  If  it  were  on  the  other  side 
would  you  object  to  that?  Would  you  ob- 
ject, say,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Secretary  of 
iJtate  in  this  country? 

Dr  Mackat.  No;  not  In  the  slightest,  sir, 
because  we  have  the  analogy,  to  go  back 
t<)  France  ond  those  Latin  countries,  of  very 
many  R<jman  Catholic  functionaries.  That 
is,  men  loyally  devoted  to  their  church  re- 
ligiously, who  refuse  to  submit  to  any  kind 
of  pressure  in  the  p<;litlciil  realm,  I  have 
lived  myself  Ifl  years  in  latin  countries  and 
have  been  rather  cIo»,e  to  the  situation  I 
hove  noted  this  distinction  always  between  a 
man's  religious  faith,  devotion  to  Ood,  to 
be  a  faithful  son  of  the  church  and  hU 
absolute  refusal  to  allow  the  hierarchy  for 
example,  to  control  his  thinking  or  his  action 
In  the  sector  of  the  political  realm.  He  will 
Just  say  "Hands  ofT."  at  that  point. 

Mr  Spivak.  Dr  Mackay,  aren't  you  arjrulnK 
against  yourself  lan't  that  exactly  what 
we  would  expect  here  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Mackat.  We  could.  If  that  Is  the  Issue 
I  do  not  say  but  that  you  might  have  In 
this  country  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  devout 
loyal  to  Ood,  following  the  rites  of  the 
church,  who  would  be  of  such  caliber  as 
to  resist  the  overtures  and  the  pressures  of 
his  own  church  In  Its  Institutional  n.spect 
I  don't  doubt  that.  What  I  would  like  would 
be  that  he  would  make  plain  that  he  would 
be  prepared  to  do  that  before  there  could 
be  a  confusion,  because  many  Roman  Catho- 


lics simply  submit.     It  would  depend  upon 
the   man. 

Mr.  Spivak  Are  you  sufrgestlnR  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  President  should  take  some 
six'cial  kind  of  oath  or  make  some  special 
kind  of  statement  that  no  one  of  any  other 
religion   sliould   make? 

Dr  Mackat.  Not  necessarily  at  all,  sir, 
Mr.  Spivak.  Then  what  are  we  saying  then? 
Dr.  Mackat.  Simply  this,  that  knowing 
and  being  aware  of  the  concern  of  very  sin- 
cere fellow  Americans,  not  In  any  way 
bigoted,  who  as  I  s.iy  would  die  for  him  to 
have  the  right  to  be  President,  as  well  as 
to  have  Ms  faith,  that  in  view  of  that  situa- 
tion, he  would  quite  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately say,  as  Al  Smith  said  at  the  end  of 
the  twenties,  that  when  It  came  to  a  matter 
of  public  office  and  political  action,  he  would 
follow  his  conFclence  as  a  devout  and  Inde- 
pendent Christian  and  would  not  allow  him- 
self  to   be   controlled   even   by   his  church. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Wa.=n't  it  bigotry  in  the  United 
States  that  made  that  necessary  when  it  was 
not  necessary  for  his  opponent  to  make  a 
similar  statement? 

Dr.  Mackay.  At  that  time? 
Mr.  Spivak    "Ves. 

Dr.  Mackat.  I  was  not  In  the  country  at 
that  time.  I  was  In  Latin  America.  I  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  knew  all  the  facts, 

Mr.  Spivak.  'You  were  In  the  country  then, 
Mr,  Archer.  Wasn't  It  bigotry  that  made 
that  necessary,  rather  than  anything  Al 
Smith  had  either  said  or  done  In  all  his 
public  service? 

Mr.  Archer  I  think  bigotry  depends  upon 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  commits 
the  act  I  would  say  Mrr  Smith  did  about 
as  well  In  the  Southern  States  as  did  Mr. 
Stevenson.  I  think  careful  analysis  of  the 
Smith  campaign  will  say  that  the  Catholic 
Issue  was  not  the  big  issue  In  that  campaign. 
Mr.  Everett.  Dean  Sayre.  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  asking  a  man  his  view  on 
public  questions  which  mlfj:ht  be  motivated 
by  his  membership  in  a  religious  organiza- 
tion and  asking  him  his  view  based  on  his 
membership  in  any  other  organization,  say 
for  example  a  labor  union? 

To  cite  a  specific  example,  sir.  If  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist  were  running  for  public  of- 
fice, would  you  want  to  know  his  view  with 
respect  to  a  public  program  of  Immunization 
through  polio  shots? 

Dean  Satre.  Surely  I  would.     Certainly 
Mr    Everett    That    would   be    based    ui)on 
his  religious  convictions.    That  la  going  over 
Into  the  political  field? 

Dean  Satre  If  I  were  a  voter.  I  don't  think 
It  would  matter  to  me  on  what  It  was  based 
It  would  b«  the  fact  ol  whether  he  agreed 
to  It  or  not. 

Mr  BvERrrr  Tou  would  want  to  know  the 
views  of  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  with  re- 
spect to  enforcement  ot  the  Bunday  observ- 
anre  law*? 

Dean  Hatrf  It  seems  to  me  from  what 
has  been  said  by  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk  here  that  we  have  almost 
come  to  a  place  ot  agreement,  surprisingly 
enough,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  say- 
ing  that  they  are  willing  to  pick  and  rho<js« 
between  IVmBui  Catholics,  and  maybe  to  ac- 
cept  some. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  Prot- 
estants,  too,  or  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  or 
anybody  else,  and  It  seems  to  me,  that  Is  the 
democratic  way. 

Mr  ARCHER.  I  think  we  are  missing  some 
of  the  problems.  I  have  traveled  to  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  we  are  having  what 
you  might  call  the  lower  leveU  of  society 
problems  in  church-state.  In  Maine  the 
Roman  Catholic  actions  threatened  to  dump 
900  students  on  the  public  schools  until 
they  could  have  public  moneys,  and  you 
could  pull  the  map  of  the  United  States 
down  and  find  In  two-thirds  of  those  States 
there  have  been  church-state  separation 
problems. 


There  are  many,  many  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  wonder  whether  or  not  the  election 
I'f  a  Roman  Catholic  President  at  this  time 
mljTht  cause  more  of  those  brush  fires  to 
start  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
appeared  In  court  after  court  where  the  Su- 
preme Courts  have  said  church-state  separa- 
tions did  not  exist  In  these  situations,  and 
It  Is  a  real  problem,  much  greater  than  we 
are  giving  emphasis  to  it  here,  now. 

Mr.  Bartlett  Just  as  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Archer,  provides  for  a  separation  between 
the  powers  of  the  church  and  the  stale, 
doesn't  It  also  provide  for  a  separation  of  tlie 
powers  between  the  national  and  the  Slate 
governments,  so  If  you  did  elect  a  Catholic, 
you  wouldn't  In  etlect  be  giving  him  the 
right  to  rule  on  these  dIfTerent  problems? 
Mr.  Archer  No.  but  the  position  of  a 
President  ought  to  be  known  or  of  a  candi- 
date ought  to  be  known  before  he  Is  voted  on. 
That  Is  the  Issue,  and  that  Is  the  question 
we  raise   here. 

Mr  Bartlett.  On  that  point,  wouldn't  It 
be  a  mean  thing  to  ask  a  Catholic  candidate 
to  make  a  8i>eclal  statement?  Isn't  It  a  fact 
an  election  Is  the  test  of  a  man's  Integrity 
and  character,  and  doesn't  the  electorate  de- 
cide whether  they  trust  this  man?  If  they 
trust  him,  they  wouldn't  need  any  special 
statement  from  him.  It  wouldn't  seem  to 
have  any  meaning,  would  It? 

Mr  Archer  How  can  you  learn  to  trust  a 
man  without  knowing  bis  views  on  contro- 
versial l.'iBues? 

Mr  Bartlett  Isn't  that  the  point  of  • 
presidential  campaign'' 

Mr  Archer.  That  is  why  we  ask  these 
questions. 

Representative  McCartht.  Mr  Bartlett.  I 
feel  If  the  questions  are  truly  political  ques- 
tions. It  is  quite  In  order  to  ask  them  The 
only  thing  I  would  object  to  Is  the  kind  of 
implied.  If  not  stated,  assumption  that  a 
Catholic  would  answer  Uicse  questlonj  In 
only  one  way. 

For  example,  when  you  rnlse  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  Catholic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  is  In  favor  of  boycotting  the  pub- 
lic schools,  yi)u  attribute  to  him  a  position 
which  he  may  not  hold. 

I  think  the  better  question  Is  to  ask  him 
whether  he  Is  in  favor  of  public  support 
for  school  construction;  or  whether  he  is  in 
favor  of  public  support  at  the  Federal  level 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  achools. 
That  Is  a  political  question. 

Vou  can  ask  him  about  an  ambaasador 
to  the  Vatican,  but  this  U  not  a  Catholic- 
Protestant  position;  thU  1«  a  queetlon  of 
national  policy. 

As  you  know.  It  was  Harry  Truman  who 
recommended  that  an  ambassador  be  ap- 
pointed, and  If  »<;meone  thought  this  was 
a  great  political  issue,  you  could  a«k  U 
along  with  whether  or  not  you  were  In  favor 
of  the  recognition  of  Red  China, 

I  don  t  think  the  two  are  c<«nparable.  but 
at  least  they  ure  political  questions,  and  If 
y(ju  limit  the  question  to  the  political  area, 
as  Dean  Sayre  Indicated,  from  a  Christian 
Scientist,  you  might  want  to  know  hu  stand 
on  public  health  You  might  want  to  know 
the  stand  of  a  Quaker,  If  he  was  going  to 
be  rcspcmsible  for  national  defense.  Some 
of  us  wonder  about  Mr  Benson  In  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
are  fair  questions  to  ask.  I  think,  as  long 
as  they  are  political. 

But  the  dispute,  it  seems  to  me,  the  de- 
bate la  on  the  assumptions  that  go  Into 
these  questions,  and  we  ought  to  argue 
about  the  assumptions  first  before  we  ask 
the  questions. 

Mr.  Reston.  Isn't  the  question  here  the 
basic  one  that  Dean  Sayre  raised  of  trust? 
As  I  understand  it.  you  and  Dean  Sayre  are 
saying,  in  effect,  "We  don't  think  this  Is  a 
tremendous  problem  In  our  country,  with 
our  Constitution,  at  this  moment  In 
history." 
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Whereas,  Mr.  Archer  and  Dr.  Mackay  are 
aaylng,  "No,  we  are  not  willing  to  have  that 
amount  of  trust." 

I  don't  quite  understand  why  you  bring 
It  down  to  the  Roman  Church.  For  exam- 
pie,  I  think  the  Quakers'  position,  today,  on 
the  u.se  of  the  atomic  or  hydrogen  bornb, 
raises  a  much  sharper  conflict  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  mentioned  here  today. 
Representative  McCartht.  Much  more 
pertinent  to  the  current  problem. 

Mr.  Reston.  Much  mere  pertinent  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

Representative     McCArrHT.  I     think     you 
are    quite    right,    Mr.    Feston.      We    should 
note    one    pKiint.    howevtr,    which    has    been 
raised    by    Mr.    Archer    and    by   Dr.    Mackay, 
that  there  Is  no  civil  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  to  the  Pope  as  head  of  Vatican 
City.      He   has   no   authority   In   the   way   ol 
what  kind  of  civil  action  we  may  take,  ex- 
cepting  as    It    is   exerted    through    moral   in- 
fluence   and    through    U  structlon.    as    Dean 
Sayre  hiis  said,  as  Is  trm;  of  other  religions. 
And  the  Catholic  hierirchy  lor   the  most 
part  m  recent  years— 1  d(  n't  know  what  they 
did  In   the   thirties — but   certainly   the  men 
who  are  speaking  now,  tlie  bishops  who  pro- 
nounced In  1948  pronoui  ce  In  the  same  way 
a«  Cardinal   Gibbons  anc    Archbishop   D<iwl- 
Ing  and  Archbishop  IreU  nd  did  back  at  the 
beginning  of  this  ceniurj .  for  a  clear  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state    which  meant  that 
they  didn  I   want  politic. il  authority   to  en- 
force religious  decrees  or  religious  direction, 
Mr.    RtbTON.     Lot   me    ask   this   Just   as   a 
politician,  and  this  Is  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  a  discussion  like  this  going  out  all 
over  the  country:  Does  this  not  Indeed  raise 
the  question  In  people's  minds,  the  lack  of 
trust? 

Mr.  SrrvAK.  Gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  we 
will  have  to  Interrupt  at  this  point.  This  Is 
all  the  time  we  have  this  afternoon. 

You  have  given  our  au  Hence  a  great  deal 
to  think  about  I  am  sine  you  have  made  a 
contribution  toward  betur  understanding  of 
this  Important  Issue. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  TUITION 
AND  FEES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a.s 
the  spon-sor  of  8.  868,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  30  percent  credit  a«.iinst  the  Federal 
Individual  Income  tax  'or  amounts  paid 
as  tuition  or  fees  to  C"rtain  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  petition  which  I  have 
received  from  Mrs.  Ix*e  M.  Oeronlme,  of 
Henderson,  Minn.  She  and  15  coslcjnert 
urge  Senate  support  f  )r  such  proposed 
let'islatlon, 

I  understand  that  11  e  bill  referred  U) 
la  pending  before  the  (tenate  Committee 
on  Finance, 

I  nuk  unanimous  coa  ent  that  the  peti- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  tha  it  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  a  fur- 
ther expres.sion  of  the  ntorest  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  a  more  equitable  tax  pro- 
in'am,  a.s  It  relates  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, either  in  public  cr  private  institu- 
tions. 

There  bcln?  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordrred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  the  sii  natures  attached, 
as  follows: 

Petitic  ti 

^e,    the    under.'ilgned,    members    of    yotir 

constituency,    urge   you    to   support    Federal 

legislation      providing      u      tax      credit      for 

aiaounu  paid  as  tuil.on  or  fees  by  an  Indi- 


vidual to  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Such  legislation  Is  pro- 
posed in  H.  R.  10C4  and  H.  R.  765,  and  in 
more  than  a  score  of  other  bills.  We  ask 
you  to  support  such  tax  credit  legislation 
for  the  following   reasons: 

1.  It  win  effectively  help  parents  and  stu- 
dents pay  tuition  at  the  school  of  their 
choice. 

2.  It  will  help  to  maintain  free  enterprise 
In  education  and  in  our  American  economy. 

3.  It  will  ensure  for  the  student  some 
measure  of  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  in 
the  choice  of  school. 

4.  It  Is  consistent  with  the  American 
democratic  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

Marie  Gerokime. 
HilNderson,  Minn. 


MUTUAL   UNDERSTANDING   IN   THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recently 
received  a  note  of  historic  importance, 
published  in  our  newspapers  on  Satur- 
day, June  7,  from  President  Kubitschek, 
of  Brazil,  the  most  populous  and,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  powerful  of  our 
sister  republics  of  the  Americas. 

One  of  the  things  which  concerned  all 
of  us  in  connection  with  the  recent  most 
unhappy  attacks  upon  the  person  and 
prestige — in  terms  of  his  being  a  rep- 
presentative  of  the  United  States — of  the 
Vice  President  was  the  fact  that  South 
America  is  often  overlooked  In  our  for- 
eign policy  deliberations.  One  almost 
feels  like  saying.  "Here  we  go  again."  and 
that  we  are  about  to  overlook  It  again. 
So  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  all  of 
us,  especially  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  foreign  economic  policy,  as 
I  am,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  situation  and 
endeavor  to  do  the  things  which  need  to 
be  done. 

President  Kubitschek  makes  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  comments; 

The  propaganda  disseminated  by  the  tools 
of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Is  apparently  now  di- 
rected toward  presenting  such  supposed  mis- 
understandings as  actual  Incompatibility  and 
even  enmity  between  the  free  countries  of 
the  American  community. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  inconvenient  and  unfair  to 
allow  this  false  impression  to  prevail,  morally 
weakening  the  cause  of  democracy,  to  the  de- 
fense of  which  we  are  pledged. 

He  then  makes  this  suesestlon: 
I  might  venture  at  this  Juncture,  however, 
that  the  hour  ha«  come  for  us  to  undertake 
Jointly  a  thorough  review  of  the  policy  of 
mutual  understanding  on  this  hemisphere 
and  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  reappraisal 
of  the  proceedings  already  In  motion  for  the 
furtherance  of  Pan  American  Ideals  In  all 
their  aspects  and  Implications. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  means  already 
at  hand  for  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  Brazil,  which  I 
thoroughly  endorse  and  support.  It  is  a 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
American  States.  Such  a  meeting  is 
called  for  by  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  signed  at 
Bogota  on  August  28,  1948,  which  took  ef- 
fect December  13,  1951.  It  is  adhered  to 
by  the  United  States  and  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  where  the  unfor- 
tunate iiicideuLs  look  place. 


Under  article  39  of  this  charter  there 
i.s  provided  for  the  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion of  ministers  of  foreign  afTairs 
which  shall  be  held  in  order  to  consider 
problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of 
common  interest  to  the  American  States. 

There  are  grave  economic  difficulties 
in  terms  of  raw  material  prices  and  our 
tariff  policie.s  which  are  near  the  heart 
of  the  problems  with  our  sister  repub- 
lics. I  would  very  strongly  urge  our 
Government  to  undertake  the  initiative 
suggested  by  Pre^dent  Kubitschek,  in 
callincr  together  a  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
and  ourselves. 

I  might  suggest  that  Canada  also  be 
included  in  such  a  meeting.  We  should 
likewise  consider  the  holding  of  a  sum- 
mit conference  of  all  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere nations,  if  that  should  be  indi- 
cated to  be  of  value  by  what  occurs  at 
the  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers. 
We  should  certainly  place  in  the  highest 
priority  the  welding  of  closer  relations, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  fraternity 
which  is  expressed,  but  also  In  terms  of 
financial  and  economic  interests  among 
ourselves  and  the  other  republics  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  signalized  by  the  sug- 
ge,stion  of  President  Kubitschek. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  SENATOR 
MONRONEY'S   PROPOSAL  FOR  AN 

INTERNATIONAL      DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  interesting,  thought- 
provoking,  and  constructive  idea  con- 
tained in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  proposal  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  I  ask  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City  Times  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Kansas  Cltv  Times  of  March  10, 

1D68] 

Monhowet's  New  Approach  to  Foxeicn 

IX)ANS 

It  strike*  US  that  Senator  Mmfmowrr'a 
projx)sal  for  a  sort  of  second -echelon  world 
bank  deserves  serious  consideration.  It  Is 
a  rare  and  refreshing  thing  these  days  to 
hear  an  imaginative  idea  in  the  f  foreign - 
policy  field.  The  Oklahoma  Democrat  may 
have  bit  paydlrt. 

MoKRowrr  conceives  of  an  International 
Development  Association  which  would  work 
with  the  World  Bank.  He  suggests  a  capital 
stock  of  tl  billion.  30  percent  to  be  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  the  remainder  by  the 
69  other  members  of  the  World  Bank.  Be- 
cause It  would  be  unfettered  by  the  conven- 
tional banking  rules  of  the  existing  inter- 
national agency,  the  IDA  would  In  a  sense  be 
a  promotional  agency.  Its  greatest  flexibility 
would  He  In  Its  ability  to  lend  without  a 
Government  guaranty,  something  which  the 
World  Bank  cannot  do. 

Like  the  World  Bank,  the  Monroket  bank 
would  expect  repayment.  But  It  would  be 
able  to  gamble  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
larger  organization.  Furthermore.  It  would 
deal  both  In  the  hard  currencies  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  and  In  local  currencies.  This 
would  move  into  action  some  of  the  largo 
stockpiles  of  local  moneys  that  this  Nation 
has  acquired  through  sale  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Specificnllv,  Monronet  points  to  the  pro- 
jected development   of    tlie  six   rivers   that 
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start  In  India  and  Tibet  and  flow  through 
I'akistan.  IX  India  were  to  develop  these 
rivers,  Pakistan  would  be  deprived  of  water. 
Engineers  of  the  2  nations  have  worked  out 
a  Joint  plan  for  the  area,  but  the  $400  million 
program  would  not  meet  World  Bank  re- 
quirements. IDA  could  consider  the  loan,  or 
at  least  half  of  It,  In  conjunction  with  the 
World   Bank. 

Ultimately,  the  IDA  might  become  the 
agency  that  could  remove  from  America 
much  of  the  burden  of  Its  own  foreign  grant 
and  loan  program.  It  could  also  stimulate 
the  economies  of  other  nations,  thus  creat- 
ing a  great  demand  for  American  products 
abroad. 

Of  course,  there  are  bugs  In  the  program, 
but  those  can  be  worked  out.  In  his  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate,  Monroney  may  have 
tripped  a  Utile  on  his  own  Idealism.  But 
at  least  he  was  playing  a  different  record. 
We  hope  more  will  be  heard  of  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  edi- 
torials on  the  same  subject  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Po-st  Dispatch  and  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
12. 1958) 

Idia  Worth  a  Hearino 
A  fresh,  new  Idea  turns  up  In  Washington 
so  seldom  that  the  appearance  of  a  promis- 
ing one  Is  cause  for  public  attention  If  not 
celebration.  Thanks  to  a  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma, 
such  an  Idea  it  before  Congress  for  consid- 
eration In  connection  with  the  mutual-secu- 
rity program. 

What  Senator  Mo.«jroney  proposes  is  that 
a  sister  Institution  to  the  World  Bank  be 
created,  to  extend  loans  to  underdeveloped 
nations  on  terms  more  favorable  than  the 
World  Bank  can  now  approve.  He  believes 
that  these  nations  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  development  plans  on  a  longer  basis 
than  U  possible  when  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  year-to-year  appropria- 
tions which  renect  changing  moods  In  Con- 
gre.ss. 

To  start  out  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  bank— this  l.s  the  name 
Senator  Monronet  suggests— the  United 
States  would  provide  about  $300  million  of 
a  billion-dollar  hard  currency  cjipitallzation. 
Tlie  remaining  $600  million  would  be  invested 
by  other  members  of  the  World  Bank,  as  they 
chose  or  not  to  Join  In  the  effort.  Tho.'-e 
countries  partlclpsiilng  which  have  pott  cur- 
rencies would  contribute  loan  funds  that 
could  be  used  to  purchase  local  materials 
and  to  pay  for  local  labor  on  projects  ap- 
proved for  financial  support  by  tlie  IDA. 

The  basic  Idea  would  be  to  have  the  IDA 
supplement  the  World  Bank.  Insofar  as  rea- 
sonable a  worthy  mutual-security  project 
would  use  World  Bank  loans  of  hard  cur- 
rency. Then  soft  currencies  would  be  util- 
ized for  their  appropriate  part.  Senator 
Monroney  hopes  thus  to  reduce  the  number 
of  outright  grants  and  to  Increase  those 
projects  which  can  be  established  on  a  self- 
llquldatlng   basis. 

Senator  Monroney's  resolution  Is  not 
something  he  has  Just  pulled  out  of  a  hat 
He  has  been  testing  it  on  economists.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  diplomats,  and  others  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  response,  he  reiX)rtR 
has  been  overwhelmlnt;ly  favorable.  Both 
Cojigrrss  and  tlie  White  House  ought  to  give 
It  a  warm  and  sympathetic  hearing. 


that  Senator  Mikk  Monbcnkt  will  be  fn 
there  pitching  for  his  proposed  Interna- 
tional Development  AssoclaUon.  It  empha- 
sizes two  aspects  of  mutual  security  which 

could    bear    considerably    more    emphasis 

the  principle  of  loans  instead  of  grants,  and 
the  philosophy  of  International  elTort  rather 
than  of  an  America  footing  the  bills  alone. 
Actually  both  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment endorsed  the  loan  approach  last 
year  when  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
llrst  authorized.  The  fund,  admittedly,  has 
been  slow  swinging  into  action.  This  year 
however,  Mr.  Dulles  is  back  for  another  •600 
million  to  be  shelled  out  In  repayable  loans. 
That,  to  the  Uxpayor,  Is  ceruinly  a  more 
attractive  method  of  mutual  security  than 
the  shopworn  concept  of  the  handout  which 
has  not  been  too  successful  In  wlnnlniz 
friends. 

Mo.nroney  would  go  a  step  further  and 
get  the  loans  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The 
feeling  toward  America  In  many  spoU  on 
the  globe  is.  we  believe,  positive  evidence  of 
the  desirability  of  such  a  plan. 

Through  IDA,  which  would  be  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  World  Bank.  America  and  other 
nations  would  work  together  to  finance  de- 
velopment projects  that  under  World  Bank 
rules  are  not  'bankable."  That  means 
IDA  would  be  able  to  gamble  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  parent  bank;  and  It  would 
also  be  able  to  offer  better  terms  and  cheaper 
interest.  This  becomes  particularly  impor- 
tant when  you  consider  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  underselling 
our  Development  Loan  Fund  by  as  much  as 
2  percent.  IDA  would  be  In  a  more  competi- 
tive position. 

Monroney  s  association  would  also  put  to 
use  much  of  the  -soft  currency  which 
America  and  other  nations  now  hold  abroad 
but  which  can  be  used  for  only  limited  pur- 
poses. That  would  help  end  much  of  the 
drain  on  the  scarce  dollar. 

We  are  under  no  Illusions  that  the  Mon- 
roney "poor-mans  world  bank'  Is  in  Its 
present  stage  of  thinking,  perfect  For 
more  than  a  year  the  Oklahoma  Democrat 
has  been  consulting  with  experts  on  bank- 
ing and  on  world  air.iirs.  But  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  member  of  the  SUrs  staff 
Monronet  freely  admitted  that  his  plan  Is 
far  from  full  development. 

Nor  do  we  Imagine  that  the  IDA  concept 
could  be  substituted  for  the  Develoi)ment 
Loan  Fund  overnight.  Obviously  there 
would  have  to  be  a  period  of  negotiation 
with  other   World   Bank   members. 

MoNKONEY  has  at  least  been  thinking  a 
process  which  has  not  been  a  favorite  avo- 
cation of  America's  foreign  policy  people  In 
recent  times.  If  his  thinking  does  nothing 
more  than  elicit  Congresflonal  endorsement 
of  the  multilateral  principle  for  world  de- 
velopment, he  will  have  performed  quite  a 
service. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  May  27,  1058] 

The  Monronet  Bank:   A  New  Approach  to 

Aid 

When  mutual  security  money  becomes  the 

topic  of  the  day  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  hope 


TAX  LEGISLATION—SUGGESTED 
TAX     REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  niav  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  8 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  will  shortly  have  before  it  H  R 
12695.  a  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. extendaiR  corporate  profits 
ta.xps  and  excise  taxes  witiiout  any 
amendments.  It  is  highly  important 
thjit  the  Senate  and  the  country  should 
know  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  and  what  issues  are  involved. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Hou.se  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  without  anv  pub- 
lic hearinps.  as  I  imderstand.  although  I 
behove  certain  governmental  witnesses 


were  heard  in  private.  It  was  brought  up 
for  action  in  the  House  under  what  is 
known  as  a  closed  rule,  which  some  Ir- 
reverently call  a  gag  rule.  The  rule  per- 
mitted a  motion  to  reconiniit.  but  did  not 
permit  a  motion  to  amend  the  bill  sub- 
stantively. The  House  was  therefore 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  continue  the  present 
exci.-e  taxes  and  corporation  profit  taxes, 
but  was  not  permlted  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  any 
changes  made  in  the  corporation  taxes,  in 
the  income  tax,  and  in  the  exci.se  taxes. 
In  its  original  form  it  was  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  last  week. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  would  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  Uie  nieasurc.  because  there  is  a 
very  real  question  as  to  whether  a  gen- 
eral tax  cut  should  be  carried  into  efTect. 
I  believe  that  hearings  on  the  subject 
would  be  valuable  for  the  purpojse  of  not 
only  informing  public  opinion  but  also 
helping  to  inform  Senators. 

This  morning,  at  an  executive  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  made  a 
motion  that  there  be  3  days  of  pubhc 
hearings,  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  general  tax 
cut.  Iii  line  with  the  characteristic 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  the  question 
was  put  to  a  vote,  and  my  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  9  to  2. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  betraying  any  of 
the  secrets  of  the  committee  In  stating 
this  fact.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  bill  will  speedily  come  before  the 
Senate  and  will  merely  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  existing  tax  rate.-!,  with- 
out any  substantive  committee  amend- 
ments or  substitute  proposals. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  able  Sen- 
ator enlighten  his  colleague  by  stating 
the  rea-sons  given  for  holding  no  public 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  well  a.s  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  probably 
tho.sc  reaj^oas  could  better  be  stated  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  felt 
there  .-hould  not  be  public  hearings.  I 
mi:-;ht  not  Rive  a  correct  interpretation 
of  their  point  of  view.  I  think  it  is 
better  that  they  .should  speak  for  them- 
selves. So  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  I  felt 
that  an  i.ssue  of  this  importance  should 
be  considered  in  public  hearings. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Does  that  m?an 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  an 
eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  that 
there  will  be  no  consideration  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  exci.se  taxe.-?  on  tran.sporta- 
tion.  despite  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  today? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
offer,  in  the  committee,  amendments  to 
H.  R.  12695.  TTie  amendments  will  in- 
clude as  one  feature,  but  not  the  exclusive 
feature,  a  very  great  reduction  in  the 
taxes  on  transportation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
It  then,  there  will  be  discussions  of 
amendment  to  the  Ux  law  in  the  com- 
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mittee.  even  though  there  will  not  be 
public  hearings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
may  .--ay  also  that  I  intend  to  offer  these 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  a  lat<'r  date. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Knowing  of  the 
Senators  characteristic  determination 
to  go  forward  with  propo.sals  in  which 
he  believes  deeply,  I  am  not  surprised  by 
his  last  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  sur- 
Iirised.  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  not 
to  be  surprised  when  I  pre.'^s  for  this 
much  needed  action. 

amendment  TO  H     H     12695 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  submit  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  suU<~ti- 
tute,  to  H.  R.  12695,  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  Mr  President,  the 
cfTect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to  do 
three  things,  as  follows: 

F^rst,  to  reduce  the  rate  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  income  from  20  percent 
to  15  percent  for  the  1-year  period  July 
1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1959. 

Second,  to  reduce  the  tax  on  the  first 
$25. COO  of  corporate  income  from  the 
pies.nt  30  percent  to  22  percent,  or  by 
$2,000  on  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate 
profits.  This  is  tlie  so-called  small  busi- 
ness tax  lelief  measure. 

Third,  to  reduce  or  repeal  certrin  ex- 
cises, for  which  I  shall  give  details  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Except  for  these  chances  or  mcdiflca- 
tions  in  the  bill,  my  amendment  does  not 
chance  the  other  features  of  the  bill,  even 
though  the  amendment  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  because  that  was  tlie 
simplest  way  in  which  the  amendments 
could  be  drafted. 

On  May  19  of  this  year  I  made  a 
Icnnthy  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion why  a  tax  cut  should  not  be  further 
postponed.  Earlier  I  had  made  speeches 
in  February  and  March.  I  do  not  intend 
to  repeat  those  arguments  today.  How- 
ever, our  economy  is  in  a  very  serious  re- 
cession. I  shall  not  predict  the  future; 
but  even  under  the  mo.st  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  many  months  be- 
fore the  Nation  is  again  at  full  employ- 
ment levels.  But  the  day  of  recovery  can 
be  hastened  by  a  tax  cut. 

Further,  a  tax  cut  which  had  the  effect 
of  turning  the  economy  around  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  less  costly  in  material  and 
peisonal  lo.s.ses,  and  would  mean  incur- 
ring fewer  risks,  than  if  things  were  al- 
lowed to  drift  along  as  at  present. 

We  speak  of  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  the  deficits  in  the 
production  of  the  Nation  and  in  the 
enormous  value  of  material  commodities 
which  have  already  been  lost  becau.se  of 
the  recession,  and  of  the  tremendous 
amount  which  will  be  lost  in  the  future, 
unless  we  take  steps  to  improve  condi- 
tions. 

I  turn  now  to  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment. 


PERSONAL    INCOME-TAX    CUT 

The  first  of  the  three  major  provisions 
in  the  amendment  is  to  cut  the  rate  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  personal  in- 
come from  20  percent  to  15  percent  for 
the  period  July  1.  1958.  to  June  30,  1959. 
It  would  be  a  temporary  tax  cut  unless 
extended  by  Congress.  It  is  a  1-year 
cut.  At  the  present  levels  of  national 
income  it  would  mean  an  initial  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  $3  L.llion,  although 
its  eventual  cost  would  be  consideraiily 
less  than  that.  It  would  mean  a  cut  of 
$50  per  person  or  $100  for  those  tax- 
payers who  file  joint  returas. 

This  tax  cut  is  designed  to  have  the 
greate.^t  possible  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economy.  It  is  designed  to  go  to  those 
who  will  .«:pond  it  rather  than  to  those 
who  will  save  it.  More  than  40  percent 
of  the  money  value  of  tliis  cut  would  po 
to  tho.«^e  with  incomes  below  $5,000.  An- 
other 50  percent  would  go  to  tho.^e  with 
incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

From  studies  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  par- 
ticularly the  18-vohime  study  in  1950  of 
family  incomes,  expenditures,  and  sav- 
ings, we  know  that  families  having  in- 
comes below  $5,000,  as  a  group — I  em- 
phasize: as  a  group — have  no  savings  at 
all.  but  actually  have  what  are  called 
"dissavings." 

We  also  know  that  at  the  pre-^ent  time, 
those  with  income  below  $10,000  do  not 
have  savings  of  great  amounts.  It  is 
only  when  incomes  exceed  $10.0C0  that 
savin.L's  as  a  proportion  of  income  become 
very  high. 

This  personal  tax  cut  provision  gives 
more  of  the  cut  to  those  with  incomes  be- 
low SI 0.000  than  does  any  other  serious 
proposal  which  I  have  seen.  It  meets, 
therefore,  the  argument  that  a  tax  cut 
might  be  saved  rather  than  spent.  This 
tax  cut  proposal  is  designed  to  go  to  low- 
and  middle-income  groups  because  the 
lower  the  income  the  greater  the  amounts 
spent  rather  than  saved.  Conversely,  the 
higher  the  family  income,  the  greater  the 
actual  and  relative  savings.  I  estimate 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  this  cut  would 
be  spent  and  no  more  than  25  percent 
would  be  saved  and  not  reinvested  or 
MO  in  taxes.  The  ultimate  stimulating 
effect  on  the  economy,  therefore,  would 
be  to  increa.se  our  national  product  by 
api)roximately  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  tax  cut. 

This  part  of  the  tax  cuts  which  I  am 
proposin;;  amounts  to  $3  billion.  The  to- 
tal amounts  to  $6  billion.  If,  of  this  $6 
billion.  75  percent  is  spent  and  no  more 
than  25  percent  is  saved  and  not  invested, 
the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  raise 
the  national  product  by  3  times  what 
it  would  otherwise  be,  or  by  $18  billion. 
The  effective  tax  rate  on  this  $18  billion 
would  be  about  25  percent  when  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  are  all  taken  into 
account.  Therefore,  $4.5  billion  of  this 
$6  billion  tax  cut  eventually  would  be  re- 
couped in  taxes  so  that  the  effective  cost 
would  be  only  $1.5  billion.  Further,  if 
the  tax  cut  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  economy  so  that  recovei-y  comes 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would,  the  losses 
would  be  even  less,  for  at  the  moment 
our  tax  revenues  are  decreasing  because 
of  the  decline  in  corporate  profits  and 
personal  incomes. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  giving  the  esti- 
mated distribution  of  the  tax  reduction 
from  this  proposal,  to  cut  the  rate  on  the 
first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  from  20  to 
15  percent,  be  pnnted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  ob.jection.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Estimated  di.itrihviion  of  personal  tax  reduc- 
tion icli-.ch  would  reduce  the  rate  on  the 
first  $1,000  o/  taxable  iiicome  from  20  to  15 
percent 


Tax  reJuctioii 

Adjusted  gross  income 

Amount 
(mUlioii.s< 

rpreont- 
aei'  <lls- 

tributi'>n 
of  la\ 

reriuction 

T't)''.T  %'..<^K 

i',\*»i  K,  jlo.OCX) " 

u\Li  iiu.uuo 

»i,4on 

1,740 
3.">5 

40.3 

50.1 

u.  0 

Total 

3  475 

100.0 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  was  prepared  earlier  in  the  year  on 
the  basis  of  1958  revenue  estimates  and, 
therefore,  overestimates  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue. Because  of  the  decline  in  national 
income  and  personal  income,  my  view  is 
that  the  revenue  loss  will  be  about  $3 
billion  rather  than  $3.4  bilhon. 

DESIRABLE   rEATl'RES  OF   PERSONAL   TAX  CTJT 
AMENDMENT 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  provision 
would  mean  a  tax  reduction  for  those 
who  would  spend  it  rather  than  for  those 
who  would  save  it.  it  has  several  other 
desirable  features.     These  ai-e: 

First.  It  would  mean  a  tax  savings  of 
$50  per  person  or  $100  for  those  who  nie 
a  joint  return. 

Second.  It  would  provide  a  benefit  for 
filing  a  joint  return  to  those  who  have 
taxable  income  of  $2,000  or  less.  Pres- 
ently, tlicre  is  no  benefit  from  filing  a 
joint  return  for  those  with  taxable  in- 
comes below  $2,000.  but  for  those  witli 
taxable  incomes  above  that  amoimt  there 
is  a  progressive  benefit  as  income  in- 
creases. 

Thiid.  It  would  mean  that  no  one 
would  leave  the  tax  rolls  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment.  While  the  tax  paid 
would  be  lower  for  everyone  now  on  the 
tax  rolls,  it  would  not  mean  that  three  to 
four  million  taxpayers  would  leave  the 
tax  rolls  only  to  retui-n  again  on  July  1, 
1959.  as  a  provision  which  raised  the 
exemption  for  a  temporary  period  would 
mean. 

Foiu'th.  It  would  give  as  great  or 
greater  tax  benefit  than  raisin.a  the  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $700  for  tiiose  fam- 
ilies with  5  fewer  exemptions. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  fairer  tax  cut  than  that 
which  would  increase  the  exemption 
from  $600  to  S700.  In  the  latter  ca.sc.  a 
man  and  wife  with  3  children  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  benefit  of  $100  if  they  were 
paying  at  the  first  bracket  rate.  This 
would  be  the  same  saving  which  would 
come  by  cutting  the  rate  from  20  to  15 
percent  on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  in- 
come. However,  raising  the  exemption 
would  mean  that  a  man  and  wife  with 
3  children  would  receive  a  tax  reduction 
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of  $150  if  they  were  paying  at  the  30- 
porcent  rate,  or  of  $250  il  they  paid  at 
the  50-percent  rate.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
vision to  reduce  the  rate  in  the  first 
$1,000  is  of  greater  proportionate  benefit 
to  low-income  groups  than  raising  the 
exemption  would  be,  for  raisins  the  ex- 
err  ption  benefits  upper-income  groups 
more  tlian  lower-income  groups. 

For  those  who  read  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of   tax   amendments.   I  want  to 
m^Jte   one  further  point.     The  purpose 
of  this  personal-tax-cut  provision  Is  to 
give  a   $50-tax   reduction  per  taxpayer 
In  the  period  July  1.  1953.  to  June  30, 
1059,  or  $100  to  a  man  and  wife.     Tlios, 
one-half   of   the  $50,   or   $25,   would    be 
given  In  each  of  these  half-year  periods. 
The  method  of  giving  this  $50  reduc- 
tion   is    to   reduce    the    tax   on    the   first 
$1,000  of  taxable  income  from  20  to  15 
percent  for  a  full  year,   which   has  the 
effect  of  reducmg  the  tax  in  the  year 
from   $200  to  $150  on   the   first  $1,000. 
However,   because  a   taxable  year  runs 
from  January  1  to  E>ecrmber  31,  we  are 
dealini?     here     with     2     taxable     years, 
namely,   the   periods   from   January    1, 
."1958,   to  December  31,   1958;   and  again 
from  January   1,  1959,  to  December  31, 
1959.     The  method  by  which  the  effec- 
tive   rate    of    taxation   can   be    lowered 
from    20    to    15    percent    in    the    1    year 
period    from   July    1,    1953,    to  June"  30, 
1959,  is  to  reduce  the  rate  from  20  per- 
cent to  17.5  percent  in  the  full  2-year 
period  from  January  1,  1C38,  to  Decem- 
ber 31.   1959.     That  would  mran  a  tax 
rcducLion  of  $25  in  each  of  2  years,  or 
a  total  of  $50.     Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment  provides  for  a  rate  of   17.5   per- 
cent  on   the  first   $1,000   in   each   of   2 
full  years. 

However,  the  v.ithholding  provisions 
cf  my  amendment  provide  that  the  en- 
tire $50  per  taxpayer,  or  $100  for  tho.'-^e 
who  file  joint  returns,  will  be  given  to 
the  taxpayer  in  the  1-ycar  period  from 
July  1,  1958.  to  June  30,  1959.  I  men- 
tion this  technical  problem  bc^cause 
someone  reading  the  amendment  might 
think  that  it  actually  reduced  the  rate 
to  only  17.5  percent,  instead  of  15  per- 
cent, bccau.se  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    TAX    CUT 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  item 
in  my  amendment  is  a  tax  cut  for  small 
business.  By  reversing  the  existing  nor- 
mal and  surtax  rates,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
taxable  income  by  $2,000.     It  has  been 


estimated  in  the  past  that  the  revenue 
losses  from  this  provision  of  tlie  amend- 
ment would  be  In  the  magnitude  of  $300 
million  to  $100  million. 

This  proposal  has  been  put  forward  on 
several  occasions.  It  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platforms  in  1953.  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time.  Of  cnur.se. 
each  time  it  has  been  ollercd  on  the  floor, 
the  administration  has  opposed  it  for 
one  reason  or  another  when  the  cliip.-. 
wore  down  and  the  votes  were  to  be  cast. 

The  amendment  actually  changes  the 
present  r.ite  by  establishing  a  normal 
corporate-income-tax  rate  of  22  percent, 
as  opposed  to  the  existing  30  percent, 
and  it  establi.shcs  a  surtax  rate  of  30 
percent,  as  opposed  to  the  existing  22 
porcent. 

This  provision  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides Uiat  this  rate  shall  be  in  cuect  until 
June  30,  1959,  or  the  date  to  which  we 
are  extendmg  corporate-tax  rates  in  the 
bill  which  will  be  before  us. 

This  provision  would  lielp  small  busi- 
nesses, and  especially  buoincsses  with  in- 
comes below  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  .showing  the  CiTect  of 
tlie  amendment  on  taxes  of  coriwrations 
With  various  incomes  be  printed  at  this 
pouit  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  prrcent  and 
a  surtax  rate  of  30  percent 
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exci.se  tax  cuts 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ihe  third  ma 'or 
provision  of  my  amendment  is  the  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  certain  excise  taxes. 
These  are  as  follows: 

First.  Retail  excises:  The.^e  include  re- 
peal of  t!ie  tax  on  jewelry  .«:ellinp  for 
less  than  $25;  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the 

Excise  proiisions  of  proposed  Douglas  lux  cut 

1.  RET.\rT.ER'S  EXCI.CE.S 


flist  $100  of  the  retail  price  of  watches 
and  clocks;  repeal  of  the  tax  on  toilet 
prepvaraiions;  and  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
luggage,  handbags,  and  wallets. 

Second.  Manufacturer's  exci-ses:  These 
include  reducing  the  tax  from  10  to  5 
percent  on  autos  and  trucks;  the  repr.il 
of  the  tax  on  auto  and  tiuck  paiUs;  and 
tlie   repeul  of   the   tax  on   refrigerators 
and  refn-;crati^n  equipment,  air  condi- 
tioners, electric  and  i^as  and  oil  appli- 
ances,  power   lawnmowers.   light    bulb.s 
radids.  telcvii.;Gn  seu-^,  phcn'jgraph'i,  mu- 
sical   instruments,   sporting    pood&^ex- 
cept    fishing    cquipnici:t    which    is   car- 
marked      for      ccuicrvation      purposes, 
cameras,  films,  household  type  moiicn- 
picture    projectors.    buMnerjs    machines, 
mechanical   hahters  and   pencils,  foun- 
tain  and    bal'point   pen.«;.   and  matches. 
Mr.  President.  I  may  say  that  if  the 
automobile  industry  is  wilhng  to  rediire 
its  prices  by  6  percent  between  now  and 
the  time  when  t'ne  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
5idf-ration  on  the  floor  of  the  Fenate  I 
shall  propose  to  eliminate  completely  the 
tax  on  automobiles.  50  a  total  reduction 
cf  16  percent  on  the  price  of  a  car  at  the 
mRiuifacturer's    level    can    be    achieved. 
But  if  the  automobile  indu.^try  continues 
to  be  obdurate,  I  shall  have  to  .stick  to 
only  halvinq  the  tax  on  automobiles. 

Third.  Exci.se  taxes  on  facilities  and 
services:  The.se  Include  the  repeal  of  the 
admi.^sions  taxes,  includin':  that  on  mu- 
sicians; a  reduf-lion  from  10  to  5  percent 
on  lonq-diRtan^'e  lelophone  calls,  leased 
wires,  and  so  forth:  the  repeaT  of  the 
10-percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service; 
a  reduction  from  8  to  4  percent  in  the 
tax  on  wire  and  equipment  sei-viccs;  a 
reduction  from  10  to  5  percent  on  the 
transportation  of  persons;  and  repeal  of 
th"  3-percent  exci.se  tax  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  and  the  4-cent-pcr-ton 
tax  on  th."  transportation  of  ccal. 

The  total    revenue   losses   from   there 
exci.se-tax  cuts   come   to   r.pproximatoiy 
$2.6  billion;  and  there  should  be  added 
to  that  amount  the  relatively  small  costs 
of    fioor-stock    refuiids    for    autos    and 
t-ucks  and  durable  goods  and  the  cost 
of  the  retroactive  provision  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  excii-e  tax  on  cutos  and 
trucks  to  March  1.  1958.     The  approxi- 
mate total  co.'^t  of  the.'^e  excise  reductions 
would  be  from  «2  6  billion  to  S2.7  billion. 
I  ajk  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  table 
setting  forth   the  detailed  provisions  of 
the  excise  cuts  I  am  proposing  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RErcnn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  fuliovis: 
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Item 


I're.seiU  rate 


now  collected  at  prostnt 


in  p<>rfvnt  fpcrmanent  rate  7  iiercent). 

ID  pcrciiil 

8  ptrtvut  (pcrmuneiu  rute  5  percent).. 


Sec.  4n«l  (a)  (2V  Piuisenper  !»nlonioMlc'-i   

80c.  ««WI  (»)  (I):  Truck  an:  ■  n<l  liodl.-s 

flee.  4<lOI  (b):  Auto  |>arts  uji  1        >  .ndiidcs  parts  (or 

tniclts). 
8««.  4111 

1.  KefrlKeratlon  ef)nlpincnf,  household  tjije 

2.  Air  d'lidilioiuTs  

Pec.  4121:   EUotrlinl.  ^.is,  and  oil  appliances „ 

.><ec.  4i;il:  I,l(rht  l.ull.s 

Sec.  4141:  Ra<lio  arul  TV,  phonoKraptls,  etc 

Set.  41.'il:  Mu.siful  iii.stniinents 

Sec.  41t;i;  SportuiK  k'oo<Js  wxwpt  flshliig  equipment)....... 
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1.  Camera."!  nnd  Alms 

2.  rroicctors.  Mill  aii«l  motion  of  liousehold  type 

Pee.  41W1:  Uiisiiu'ss  iniicliiiics 

8ec.  42U1:  Mechanical  lit;liU'rs,  |jencUs,  (uuntain  luid  ball- 
point i>en5. 

8<'c   4.'ll:  M»t<lies:  " 

1-   I'lam I  2  cent--  per  1,(100  but  not  more  than  10 

I       jxTO'nt. 
2.  Fancy 5Jj  «nls  |)er  1,000. 
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•  A  further  cut  of  7^  (wrcenf  sliould  be  conditional  on  inuniif.icturers  redueiiig  prices  by  approximately  6  percent. 

3.   FACILITIES  A.VD  .SERVICES 


Sec.  4231  U-6):  Admissions  of  all  kinds  induduif  musici;uis.. 

Com  mun  lent  ions: 
Sec.  42.^1: 

1.  TeU  phone  and  t<Ie(trapli  leased  wlies,  etc 

2.  Ix>cil  lel-phone 

S.  Wire  and  eiiulpment  service..... 

Various  (20  percent  niuslclan?> 
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do 
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Sec.  4261:  Persons 
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trans]  >or  tat  Ion  company. 

Paifl  by  person  making  pureh:i.«e  of  tr;in.<:i>orta- 
tion. 
do 

6ec.  4271  (a): 

1.  Transportation  of  property  other  than  coal 

2.  Tran)t|>ortation  of  coal 

3  petout 

4  cents  per  ton 

107.  5 
i            476  0 

TotMl  revpiine  l«>5.«  (exclusive  of  floor  stock  re- 

2,067.0 

funds  and  the  retrottcti\<   rate  foi  autos  ajiil 
trucks). 

ESTIM.^TED    REVENVT:    LOSSES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  the 
estimated  revenue  losses  from  the  entire 
amendment  on  an  annual  basis  would 
l>e  as  follows: 

Proposed  Tax  Ci^-t  and  Estimated  Revenue 
Losses 

1.  Cut  from  20  to  15  percent  on  the 
first  $1,000  of  Uxiible  income  for  1  year  $3 
billion. 

2.  Repeal  or  reduction  of  excLses  (on  the 
basis  of  1959  fiscal  year  budget  estlnifites)  ; 
$2  667  billion. 

3.  Reducing  rate  on  first  $25,000  of  corpo- 
rate profits  from  30  to  22  percent:  $300  mil- 
lion to  $400  million 

4.  Floor  stock  refund.s  for  auto.«!.  trucks. 
and  durable  goods,  and  a  retroactive  date 
for  autos  and  trucks  to  March  1,  1958:  $100 
million  10  $200  million. 

Total  revenue  losses:  $6  067  billion  to 
16.267  billion. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  analysis  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  cut  I  am  proposing  would 
involve,  at  existing  income  levels,  a  re- 
duction of  between  $6  billion  and  $6,300 
million.  But.  on  the  whole.  I  believe  it 
would  mean  a  cut— in  view  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  income — of  only  $6 
billion. 

Again,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  should 
lead  to  an  increase  of  approximately  $18 
billion  in  the  national  income,  and  that 
the  added  revenue  of  nil  branches  of  the 
Government  from  an  $18  biihon  increase 


in  the  national  income  should  amount  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  that  figure, 
or  about  $4,500  million,  or  an  offset  of 
approximately  $4,500  million  against  the 
apparent  loss,  at  present  income  levels, 
of  $6  billion,  so  that  the  net  loss  would 
be  only  $1,500  miUion.  So  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  rather  cheap  way  to  try  to  ob- 
tain recovery. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  when  H.  R. 
8381.  the  so-called  technical  amend- 
ments bill,  comes  before  the  Senate,  I 
intend  to  propose  amendments  designed 
to  close  some  of  the  gaping  loopholes  in 
the  existing  tax  laws  which  produce  in- 
justices as  between  persons  of  identical 
incomes.  Those  amendments  would  save 
at  least  SI  billion  a  year.  I  might  even 
propose  some  amendments  which  would 
save  from  $1,500  million  to  $2  billion  a 
year.  Therefore,  by  closing  these  loop- 
holes we  could  recoup  enough  revenue  to 
make  up  the  remaining  $1.5  billion  rev- 
enue loss  of  my  $6  billion  tax  cut  pro- 
posal. 

Sa  Mr.  President,  very  soon  we  shall 
move  into  a  genei-al  consideration  of  this 
tax  question  which  involves  both  the 
general  issue  of  tax  policy  in  a  period  of 
recession  or  depression  and  also  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  greater  justice  and  fair- 
ness within  our  existing  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
ed:loriai  Irom  the  June  8  issue  of  the 


Washington  Post  which  calls  for  major 
tax  reduction  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  8,  1958] 
Three  Years  of  Stagnation? 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
has  sounded  a  much  needed  note  of  realism 
In  its  new  survey  of  the  business  outlook. 
Without  specifically  advocating  tax  reduc- 
tions, the  committee  makes  an  excellent  case 
for  a  broad  If  temporary  measure  of  tax  re- 
lief to  help  accelerate  the  revival  of  produc- 
tion. Without  It  or  other  herculean  measures 
such  as  a  real  and  substantial  stepup  In 
Federal  spending,  the  United  SUtes  will  suf- 
fer 2  and  perhaps  3  years  of  serious  stagna- 
tion. In  human  terms,  the  committee 
estimates,  unemployment  will  continue  at 
present  levels  or  even  rise  as  high  as  7  million 
next  winter  and.  not  return  to  acceptable 
levels  (of  perhaps  around  3  mlUlon)  for 
1  to  2  years. 

For  all  the  administration's  fuzzy  talk 
about  accelerating  expenditures  (and  its 
seeming  horror  at  the  thought  of  temporary 
Federal  deficits),  the  committee  shows  that 
the  real  Increase  In  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economic  consump- 
tion accounts  by  the  end  of  this  year  will  be 
relatively  trifling.  It  puts  the  figure  at  some 
$2  billion,  at  an  annual  rate,  above  the  level 
for  the  first  of  this  year.  This,  of  course.  Is 
far  from  enough  to  offset  the  great  decline  in 
business  Investment  spending  and  exports, 
which  could  easily  ripen  Into  a  disastrous, 
confidence-shattering  slump  in  personal 
spending  ii  unduly  piolonged. 
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Agfllnst  this  backdrop,  the  stubborn  Indif- 
ference with  which  the  House  Thursday 
turned  aside  all  efforts  to  write  some  measure 
of  tax  relief  Into  the  admlnlstratlon-backed 
bill  to  extend  present  excise  and  corpKjrate 
tax  rates  was  almost  Incredible.  But.  since 
Speaker  Rayburn  and  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  effectively 
mtizzled  their  colleagues,  it  is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  end  the  economic  policy  paralysis  for 
which  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
President  are  equally  to  blame.  There  will 
be  no  help  from  Senator  Byrd's  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  only  the  most  adamant  stand 
against  the  present  obduracy  Is  likely  to  be 
effective. 

It  might  not  be  amiss,  as  a  Inst  resort,  for 
Senators  who  understand  the  need  for  a  tax 
cut  to  block  extension  of  the  present  corpo- 
rate and  excise  rates,  which  automatically 
decline  at  midnight  June  30.  A  much 
broader  measure  of  relief  is  of  course  needed. 
But  if  a  determination  to  hold  fast  for  at 
least  this  much  did  not  win  some  useful 
concessions  on  other  taxes,  the  automatic 
cuts  In  a  few  levies  might  still  be  better  than 
nothing.  At  the  least,  it  would  dramatize 
the  sterility  of  thotight  of  the  neo-Hooverites 
who  would  continue  to  gamble  with  the  Na- 
tion's economic  well-being  by  acting  as 
though  the  recession  were  none  of  the 
Government's  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morninR  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messape  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  severally  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills  of 
the  House: 

H.  R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates; 

H.  R.  5355.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of  the 
United   Foundation   Corp.   of   Union.   N.   J.; 

H.  R.  5424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thonias 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Biureau  of 
Public  Roads; 

H  R  6932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W,  C.  Yarbrough;    and 

H.  R.  7733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnle  M. 
Sanders. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H  R  1492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gillous 
M.  Young;  and 

H  R  3679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
E  B.  Kaiser  Co. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disatjreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1061)  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  settle  certain  claims  for 
damage  to.  or  loss  of.  property  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  not  cofjnizable 
under  any  other  law:  asked  a  conference 
With  the  Senate  on  the  disat^reeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Lane.  Mr.  Willis,  and  Mr.  Poff  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181) 
to  amend  fuither  the  Mutual  Security 


Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Carnahan.  Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  VoRYs.  and  Mr.  Judd  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  si^;nature  to 
tlie  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R.  149:2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ollloua 
M    Young: 

H.  R.  1700  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates; 

H  R.  3679  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
up.)n  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims 
of   the  E    B    Kaiser  Co..  of  Chicago.  Ill  ; 

H.   R.   5355.  An  act   to  confer   Jurisdiction 
upon    the   Court   of   Claims    to    hear,   deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims 
of  the  United  Foundation  Corp..  of  Union 
N.  J.; 

H.  R  5424  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads: 

II.  R.  6932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough;  and 

H.  R.  7733.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Arnle 
M.  Sanders. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  «H.  R. 
12540)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE   MINNESOTA   CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  first  week  of  May.  prior  to 
my  return  to  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
-sota  for  the  celebration  of  the  Minnesota 
Centennial.  I  commented  in  the  Senate 
on  the  many  nationality  groups  and  cul- 
tural groups  which  compri.se  the  popu- 
lation of  Minne.sota.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  Minnesota  is,  in  fact,  a  little 
United  Nations,  and  has  approximately 
40  different  nationality  groups  repre- 
sented in  the  various  areas  of  the  State. 
May  11,  1958.  marked  Minnesota's 
100th  birthday:  and  the  occasion  was 
celebrated  in  Minnesota  in  a  truly  mag- 
nificent fashion. 

Prior  to  the  date  marking  the  anni- 
versary of  statehood,  the  Minnesota 
Centennial  Committee  sponsored  what 
is  known  as  the  Minnesota  State  centen- 
nial dinner,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
May  8.  at  the  Leamington  Hotel.  The 
program  at  that  dinner  was  prefaced  by 
a  very  fine,  concise,  and  meaningful  mes- 
sage by  our  Governor.  His  Excellency 
Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  th^kGovernor's  mes- 
sage be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor's  Mfssagc 

We  In  Minnesota  are  proud  and  happy  to 
welcome  those  distinguifched  international 
guests  who  have  come  to  share  in  the  ob- 
servance of  our  statehood  centennial.  For 
our  century  of  progress  Is  one  of  nccompllph- 
ment  by  and  for  the  people  of  cur  State. 
made  possible  In  no  small  measure  by  the 
great  heritage  which  the  people  of  Minnesota 
share  In  common  with  the  people  of  the  many 
lands   from   which   their   fathers  came. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  years  ahead,  as 
we  gain  courage  and  Inspiration  from  the 
struggles  and  achievements  of  the  past,  we 
know  that  to  an  ever  Increasing  degree  our 
future  Is  Inevitably  linked  to  that  of  people 
In  other  lands.  Our  hripes  and  our  faith 
are  directed  toward  a  united  elfort  by  the 
people  of  Minnesota,  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  people  of  the  Free  World,  to 
achieve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  a  cen- 
tury of  progress,  prosperity,  freedom,  and 
peace. 

Orvillk  L    Frefman. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  call  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  distinguished  i^ue.sts  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Minnesota  statehood 
centennial  dinner.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  guests,  of  honor  and  distinction, 
particularly  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  This  preliminary  occasion, 
prior  to  the  Statehood  Day  program  of 
May  11.  was  dedicated  to  our  friends  of 
Scandinavian  ancestry  and  background. 
Present  at  the  dinner  were  representa- 
tives from  DtMimark,  Finland,  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  the  honored  guests 
from  those  great  countries  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 

Centennial  Intfrnational  Oitests,  Scandi- 
navian Countriks 

Denmark:  His  Excellency  Prime  and  For- 
eign Minister  H.  C  Hansen  and  Mrs  Hansen; 
His  Excellency  Amba.' sudor  Henrik  Kauff- 
mann;  press  attach^,  Kal  Johansen  and  Mrs. 
Johansen;  Secretary  Erik  Krog-Mayer,  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Finland:  His  Excellency  Prime  Minister 
Relno  Kuuskofki  and  Mrs.  Kuuskoskl;  His 
Excellency  Amba.'-sador  Johan  Nykopp;  press 
attach^   Max   Jnkobson    and    Mrs.   Jakobson. 

Iceland:  His  Excellency  Ambassador  Thor 
Thors  and  Mrs.  Thors;  First  Secretary  St. 
Hllmarsson.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Norway:  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Astrid;  His  E.xcellency  Prime  Minister  EInar 
Gerhardsen  and  Mrs.  Gerhardsen;  His  Excel- 
lency Amba.«sador  Paul  Koht;  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Astrld. 
Odd  Gronvold;  the  honorable  lady  In  waiting 
to  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Astrld.  Elllnor 
Gronvold;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Relations.  Tor  Mykiebost;  press  and 
cultural  counselor,  Fredrlk  Wulfsberg  and 
Mrs.  Wulfsberg;  commercial  attach^,  Krls- 
topher  Oddsen.  Jr..  and  Mrs    Oddsen. 

Sweden-  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Bertll; 
His  Excellency  Ambass-ndor  Erik  Bnheman 
and  Mrs.  Boheman;  the  Honorable  Ove  Bor- 
llnd.  Lord  Chamberlain  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Bertll;  pre.'s  counselor.  KJell 
Oberg  and  Mrs.  Oberg;  Mr.  Allan  Kaatrup, 
Swedish  News  Exchange. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  mdicated,  Minnesota  is  made  up 
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of  people  of  many  nationalities.  They 
are  not  all  of  Scandinavian  descent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  single  na- 
tional origin  group  in  our  State  is  the 
German  population;  in  other  words, 
those  of  German  descent.  During  the 
past  week,  in  many  parts  of  our  State, 
persons  of  German  background  and 
descent  have  participated  widely  and  en- 
thusiastically. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  may  know  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  went  into  the  Minnesota 
statehood  centennial,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  the  persons 
who  were  connected  with  or  who  held 
responsible  positions  in  the  Minnesota 
Statehood  Centennial  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  statehood  centennial  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  county  cen- 
tennial committee  chairmen.  In  every 
county  of  the  State  there  were  centen- 
nial committees.  Each  of  the  87  coun- 
ties will  celebrate  its  own  centennial. 
Many  of  the  communities,  towns,  cities, 
and  villages  will  have  special  celebra- 
tions. 

I  cordially  Invite  all  my  colleagues  In 
Uie  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  visit  Minnesota  this  sum- 
mer and  to  participate  in  the  hospitality 
which  will  be  everywhere  abundant  and 
ascertainable. 

We  are  very  proud  that  Minnesota  has 
a  great  recreation  area.  We  are  hum- 
bly proud  and  grateful  for  our  lakes, 
forests,  and  streams,  and  for  the  won- 
derful climate  we  have  in  the  summer. 
We  hope  that  our  fellow  citizens  from 
every  State  in  the  land  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
us  in  this  our  100th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  officers  of  the  re- 
spective committees  I  have  referred  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Statehood  CEirrENNixi. 
Commission 

Peter  S.  Popovlch,  commission   chairman. 

Senators:  W.  J,  Franz.  Mountain  Lake; 
Rudolph  Hanson.  Albert  Lea;  Henry  Harrcn, 
Albany.  Harold  J  O  Ujughltn,  St,  Paul,  Harry 
L.  Wahl-strand,  Wlllmar. 

Representatives:  Harold  J  Anderson.  Min- 
neapolis; Alf  L  Bergerud,  Minneapolis;  Carl 
M.  Iverson.  Ashby;  Peter  S  Popovlch.  St. 
Paul;   William  Sorensen.  Graceville. 

Public  members:  Mrs  Lawrence  Audette. 
Red  Ljike  F.ills;  Gerald  R.  Dillon.  Minneapo- 
lis; Aaron  Litman.  White  Bear  Lake;  Julius 
M.  Nolle.  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Earl  Preston,  St. 
Paul. 

STATEV.IDE    CENTENNIAL    COMMITTEE    CHAISMFJf 

Agriculture:  Theodore  H    Fenske.  St.  Paul. 

Arts:   James  S.  L<:)mbard.  Minneapolis. 

Education:   Dr.  Paul  H.  Glddens.  St.  Paul. 

Floyd  Olson:   George  Lawson,  St.  Paul. 

Historical  society:  Leonard  Lampert,  Jr., 
Minneapolis. 

Hosi)ltallty:  W.  J   Madden.  Bralncrrt. 

Library:  Anita  C   Saxine.  Winona. 

Mnria  Sanford:  Senator  Elmer  L.  Anderson. 
St    Paul. 

MUitary:  MaJ.  Gen,  Joseph  Nelson.  St. 
Paul. 

Promotion:   Ray  Mithun.  Minneapolis. 
RjllUlon:  Dr,  Henry  Allen,  Minneapolis. 


Speakers   information   bureau:    Dr.   J.   O. 

Chnstlanson.  St,  Paul. 

Sports:  Clifford  C.  Sommer.  Owatonna. 

Stamp:    H.   W.   Hill.  Minneapolis. 

Train:  John  Haines,  Minneapolis;  John 
Budd.  St.  Paul, 

Women    Mrs  Donald  J.  Heng,  Minneapolis. 

COVNTY     CENTENNIAL    COMMriTEE    CHAIRMEK 

Aitkin:  Brynolf  Peterson.  Aitkin. 

Anoka:  Carl  Eck,  Circle  Pines. 

Becker:   Parnell  Sanford.  Detroit  Lakes. 

Beltrami:    Robert  Kohl,  Bemidjl. 

Benton:  H.  H.  Burry,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Big  St  ine:  James  Kaercher,  Ortonvllle, 

Blue  Earth:  J.  George  Lynch.  Mankato; 
Vern  Lundln.  Mankato. 

Brown:  Waldemar  Huevelman,  New  Ulm; 
Hon    Carl  Jensen.  Sleepy  Eye. 

Carlton:    Al  Probst.  Cloquet. 

Carver:  Mrs   Ralph  E.  Mueller.  Hamburg. 

Cass:    Louis  M.  Howser,  Pine  River. 

Chippewa:  Wally  Austin,  Montevideo. 

Chisago:  George  W.  Larson.  North  Branch. 

Clay:   Glenn  E.  Johnson,  Moorhead. 

Clearwater;  Eugene  M.  Beltz.  Bagley. 

Cook:  Miss  Olga  Soderberg.  Grand  Marals. 

Cottonwood:  Vic  Faust,  Windom. 

Crow  Wing:  C.  R,  Gorham,  Bralnerd. 

Dakota:  I.  T.  Slmley,  South  St.  Paul. 

Dodge:  Elton  Smith.  Dodge  Center;  Al 
Hughes,  Etodge  Center. 

Douglas:  Harold  E.  Anderson,  Alexandria. 

Faribault:  Rector  H.  Putnam,  Blue  Earth. 

Fillmore:   Hon.  Moppy  Anderson.   Preston. 

Freeborn:  Dr.  Mervin  A   Aus.  Albert  Lea. 

Goodhue:   J.  M.  "Jack"  Adams.  Red  Wing. 

Grant:   H    B.  Johnson,  Elbow  Lake. 

Houston:  Neal  PeuerhejTn,  Hokah. 

Hubbard;  Miss  Myrlfte  Hillestad.  Park 
Rapids. 

Lsanti:    B    B.  Barker.  Cambridge.      " 

Itasca:  George  A   Rossman,  Grand  Rapids, 

Jackson;  Alvln  E,  F.  Glaser.  Lakefleld. 

Kanabec:    Gust    Roehlke.   Mora. 

Kandiyohi:  Mrs.  Oscar  Hedln,  Wlllmar. 

Kittson:   Vic  L.  Johnson.  Lake  Bronson. 

Koochiching;  Grover  C.  Green,  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

Lac    qui    Parle:   Melvln    Wroolle,    Madison. 

Lake:  Turstein  Grinager.  Two  Harbors. 

Lake  of  the  Woods:  Earl  W.  Anderson,  Bau- 
dette. 

Le  Sueiu-;  Hon.  Michael  McGuire,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Lincoln:    Adrian  Little.   Ivanhoe. 

Lyon:    Lyle   V.   Harris.   Marshall. 

Mahnomen:  Oscar  Nelson.  Mahnomen. 

Marehall:   Harold  Sorenson,  Warren. 

Martin:   D.  N.  Spee,  Fairmont. 

Meeker:    Stanley  O.  Ross.  Litchfield. 

Mille  Lacs:  E.  R,  Ireland,  Onamla. 

Morrison:  Hon.  Gordon  Gerllng,  Little 
Falls. 

Mower:   Hon.  P.  J.  Iloland.  Austin. 

Murray:  Dean  S.  Nywall.  M.  D.,  Slayton. 

Nicollet:  Fred  E.  Wetherlll,  St.  Peter. 

Nobles:  Judge  Vincent  Hallaren.  Worth- 
Ington. 

Norman:  Mrs.  Joel  Johnson,  Ada. 

Olmsted:  Laurel  Pennock.  Rochester. 

Otter  Tall:  H.  E.  Swenson.  Fergus  Falls. 

Pine:   Lee  Guptlll.  Hinckley. 

Pennington;  Judge  Herman  A.  Kjos,  Thief 
River  Falls. 

Pipestone;  Hon.  Lawrence  Cunningham, 
Pipestone. 

Polk:   Judge  Phil  A.  Anderson,  Crookston. 

Pope:    Col.  J.  H.   Peterson.  Glenwood. 

Red  Lake:    Orlo  Melby.  Oklee. 

Redwood:  Wallace  Simpson,  Redwood 
Falls. 

Renville:   Ewald  Schmechel,  Hector. 

Rice:   Harry  Berg,  Faribault. 

Rock:  Mrs.  A.  G.  Suurmeyer,  Luveme. 

Roseau:    Charles   Chrlstlanson,   Roseau. 

North  St.  Louis:   C.  R.  Raatama.  Chlsolm. 

South  St,  Louis:  Richard  Bardon,  M.  D,, 
Duluth. 

Scott:  J.  M.  Daly.  Belle  Plalne. 

Sherburne:   Charles  F    Dare.  Elk  River. 

Sibley;  Hon,  August  B,  Mueller,  Arlington. 


Stearns:  Hon.  Henry  M  Harren,  Albany. 

Steele:  Lloyd  Guthier,  Owatonna. 

Stevens:    "Tom    Stabler,   Morris. 

Swift:  Hon.  A.  I.  Johnson.  Benson. 

Todd:   Hon.  William  C,  F.  Heuer.  Bertha. 

Traverse:  Keith  C,  Davison,  Wheaton. 

Wabasha:   Robert  Johnson,  Plainvlew. 

Wadena:  Donald  Brown,  Wadena;  Theo- 
dore Tofte.  Wadena, 

Waseca:   Donald  C    Brown.  Waseca. 

Washington:     E.  L.  Roney.  StUlwater. 

Watonwan:  Milton  S.  Wetzel.  St.  James. 

Wilkin:  Mrs.  Llnna  V.  Gordhamer,  Breck- 
enridge. 

Winona:  Lewis  I.  Younger.  M.  D..  Winona. 

Wright:    Rot>ert   Bakke.    Buffalo. 

Yellow  Medicine:  Clara  Thorpe,  Granite 
Falls. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  feattu-ed  events  of  the  centennial 
celebration  was  the  Minnesota  state- 
hood centennial  parade.  The  parade 
started  in  the  downtown  district  of  St. 
Paul  and  concluded  at  the  State  fair 
groimds  on  Saturday,  May  10.  The  pa- 
rade consisted  of  four  separate  sections, 
I  believe,  and  lasted  for  approximately 
3  hours.  It  was  a  wonderful  event,  and 
was  attended  by  officers  of  the  State 
government,  by  my  senior  colleague  and 
myself,  by  members  of  the  Minnesota 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  by  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  and  dignitaries  who  were  our 
honored  guests.  I  may  add  that  the 
parade  was  witnessed  by  literally  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  fellow  citizens 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittees and  the  groups  that  made  the 
parade  possible.  Indeed.  I  pay  my  re- 
spects to  each  and  every  person  who 
participated  in  this  gala  event. 

The  concluding  ceremony  was  on  Sim- 
day.  May  11,  at  Memorial  Stadiimi.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  when  Minnesota 
Statehood  Day  was  commemorated. 
The  program  I  hold  in  my  hand  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  magnificent  and 
moving  program  of  that  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
foreword  of  the  program,  which  gives 
the  message  of  the  day,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  also  the  list  of  international  guests, 
the  program,  and  the  names  of  the 
participants  of  National,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MINNESOTA  Statehood  Day 

This  Is  Minnesota's  anniversary  of  her 
birthdate,  the  100th  year  since  Americas 
bright  North  Star  became  the  32d  State.  It 
Is  significant  that  we  should  hold  formal 
observance  this  11th  day  In  May,  for  It  is 
also  Mother's  day.  As  mother  is  symbolic 
of  hearth  and  home,  so  too  Is  our  great  State 
of  Minnesota.  It  is  home  to  more  than 
3  million  of  us,  following  in  the  footpaths 
of  our  forefathers  who  pioneered  the  way 
since  Radlsson.  GroselUers,  Father  Hennepin, 
De  Lhut.  Nicollet,  Perrot,  and  others.  From 
a  wilderness,  the  pioneers  carved  first  a  Ter- 
ritory and  then  a  State, 

Reflect  today  on  the  first  century  of  our 
statehood,  and  at  the  same  time  perceive  a 
fleeting  present.  Grasp  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Import  of  accomplishments  and 
changes  during  that  broad  expanse  of  time 
eince  those  early  historic  years. 

Turning  our  minds  and  hearts  toward 
the  beginning  of  Minnesota's  next  100  years, 
we    dedicate    ourselves    this    Statehood    Day, 
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1958,  to  preserving  our  priceless  heritage, 
consolidating  progress  so  dearly  gained,  and 
making  full  use  of  accumulated  knowledge 
that  will  light  the  way  lor  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  bright  dawn  In  Minnesota's  second 
c?ntury  begins  tomorrow.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  State's  future  Is  laid.  With  divine 
guidance,  and  the  same  courage,  fortitude, 
and  Idealism  of  our  forefathers,  we  con- 
fidently face  the  future. 

The  citizens  of  Minnesota  are  exceedingly 
pleased  that  our  distinguished  International 
guests  today  have  joined  with  those  from 
the  Nation  and  the  Slate  to  participate  here 
In  the  observance  of  this  historic  occasion, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Minnesota's  state- 
hood: 

CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  GUESTS 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Astrld  of 
Norway. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Bertll  of 
Sweden. 

His  ESccellency  Prime  Minister  of  Norway 
and  Mrs.  Knar  Gerhardscn. 

His  Excellency  Prime  and  Foreign  Minister 
Of  Denmark  and  Mrs.  H.  C   Hansen. 

His  Excellency  Prime  Minister  of  Finland 
and  Mrs.  Reino  Kuuskoski. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Silvercruys,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Belgium. 

His  Excellency  Henrlk  de  Kauffmann.  Am- 
ba.ssador  of  Denmark. 

Hl.s  Excellency  Ambassador  of  Sweden  and 
Mr?  Erik  Boheman. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Mrs.  Leo  Mates. 

His  Excellency  Johan  A.  Nykopp.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Finland. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  of  Iceland  and 
Mrp.  Thor  Thors. 

His  Excellency  Wllhelm  Grewe.  Ambassador 
of  Germany. 

His  Excellency  Paul  Koht,  Ambassador  of 
Norway. 

The  Honorable  Minister  of  Rumania  and 
Mrs.  Sllvlu  Brucan. 

The  Honorable  Odd  Oronvold.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  Princess  Astrld. 

Madame  Elllnor  Gronvold,  Lady  In  Wait- 
ing to  Princess  Astrid. 

The  Honorable  Charge  dAffaires  ad  Interim 
of  India  and  Mrs.  H  Dayal. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckae,  Charg6 
d'AlTalres  ad  interim  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Tor  Mykiebost.  head  of  the  press  sec- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Office. 

Consul  General  of  Norway  and  Mrs.  Thor- 
gelr  Tobias  Siqveland. 

Consul  General  of  Canada  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Anderson  Newman. 

Mr.  Ta  Tseng  Ling,  consul  general  of 
China. 

Mr.  Jean  Bellard.  consul  general  of  France. 

Consul  General  of  Israel  and  Mrs.  David 
S.  Tesher. 

Consul  General  of  Italy  and  Mrs.  Olacomo 
ProflU. 

Acting  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Mrs.  W.  H  Lambooy. 

The  Honorable  Ove  Borllnd.  lord  chamber- 
lain to  Prince  Bertll  of  Sweden. 

Counselor  of  the  Greek  Embassy  and  Mrs 
Phedon  Annino  Cavalierato. 

Dr.  Anatol  Dlnbergs,  counselor  of  the  Lat- 
vian Legation. 

Counselor  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  and  Mrs 
Kjell  Oberg. 

Counselor  of  the  Norwegian  Embassy  and 
Mrs.  Frederlk  S  Wulfsberg. 

Counselor  of  the  British  Embassy  and  Mrs 
L  C  Glass. 

Mr.  Toshiro  Shlmanouchl,  counselor  of 
the  Japane.se  Embassy. 

Dr.  Karl  Wolf,  consul  of  Austria. 

Con.sul  of  Germany  and  Mrs.  Hans-Joa- 
chlm  Theusner. 

Mr   Sean  Gerard  Ronan,  consul  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Enrique  Suarez  de  Puga  y  ViUegas 
consul  of  Spain. 


Consul  of  Sweden  and  Mrs.  Gosta  Ludvlg 
Sebastian  af  Petersens. 

Mr.  Stefan  Hilmarsson,  first  secretary,  Ezn- 
ba.ssy  of  Iceland. 

Mr.  Hassib  ETl  Abdullah,  first  secretary, 
Embas.sy  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Erik  Krog-Meyer.  secretary.  Ministry 
of  Foreign  AlTalrs  of  Denmark. 

Press  Secretary  of  the  Finnish  Embassy 
and  Mrs.  Max  Jakobjon. 

Press  AtUch^  of  Denmark  and  Mrs.  Kal 
Jdliansen. 

The  Honorable  F.  L.  Jobln,  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  Province  of  Manitoba. 

Tlie  Honorable  S.  Juba,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Wlnnii>eg. 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  ceremonies;    Cedrlc   Adams. 

Overtuie  to  Candlde:  Leonard  Bernstein 
(Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Gerard 
Samuel,  conductor). 

Presentation  of  the  colors. 

The  National  Anthem. 

Invocation  by  the  Reverend  Vincent  J. 
OConnell,  S.  M..  chaplain,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Introduction  of  Congres.slonal  and  State 
ofllclals  by  the  Hon.  Peter  S.  PopovJch. 

Greeting  from  royalty  and  other  Interna- 
tional guests. 

Grecting.s  by  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Free- 
man. Governor. 

They  Named  It  Minnesota  (official  centen- 
nial song),  Sid  Lippman.  Sylvia  Dee. 

This  Is  My  Country,  Raye  Jacobs  (Apollo 
Club  of  Minneapolis.  James  S.  Allen,  con- 
doctor) . 

Presentation  to  Governor  Fieemnn  of  al- 
bum, first  day  Issuance  of  the  commemora- 
tive stamp,  by  the  Honorable  Edson  O  Ses- 
sions. Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Minnesota:  Giant  From  the  Wooded  Earth 
Herbert  Krause  (Mr.  Walter  Abel.  Minneapo- 
lis Symphony  Orchestra ) . 

Introduction  of  former  Minnesota  covern- 
ors. 

Miss  Judy  Garland:  Selection  of  favorites 
(Buster  Davis,  conductor). 

Introduction  of  other  distinguished  former 
Miiinesotans:  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  president 
A.ssoclated  Universities.  Inc  ;  Dr.  PavU  Klop- 
steg.  associate  director  for  research.  National 
Science  Foundation;  and  president-elect 
American  As.sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  Mr.  Carrol  M  Shanks,  president 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America- 
Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  supreme  commander 
Allied  Powers  Europe. 

Dance  overture:  Paul  Creston  (Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra). 

Address  by  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles.  Secretary  of  State. 

Hall.  Minnesota:   Apollo  Club. 

Benediction  by  the  Reverend  Clifford  A 
Nelson,  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

God  Bless  America:  Irving  Berlin  (Miss 
Judy  Garland,  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra). 

Distinguished  national  personaces.  former 
Mlnnesotans  and  Mlnnesotans:  The  Honor- 
able John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Dulles:  Walter  Abel;  Dr.  Llovd  v" 
Berkner;  Sylvia  Dee;  Judy  Garland;  Dr'Paul 
E  Klopsteg;  Herbert  Krause;  Sid  Lippman- 
Gen.  Laurls  Norstad;  Edson  O.  Sessions- 
Carrol  M  Shanks. 

Minnesota  Supreme  Court:  Roger  L  Dell 
chief  Judge. 

Associate  Judges:  Frank  T.  Oallngher 
Thomas  Gallagher.  Oscar  R  Knut.son  Leroy 
E  Matson,  William  P.  Murphy,  Martin  A 
Nelson. 

Minnesota  Congressional  delegation-  Sen- 
ator   Edward    J.    Thye,    Senator    Hi;bebt    H 
Humphrey. 

Representatives:  Albctt  H.  Qure  first 
district;  Joseph  P.  OHara.  second  district- 
Roy  W.  WIer,  third  district;  Eugene  J  Mel 
earthy,  fourth  district;  Walter  H  Judd  fifth 
district;  Fred  Marshall ,  sixth  dlbtrlct,  H  Carl 


Andersen,  seventh  district;  John  A.  Blatnlk, 
eighth  district,  and  Mrs.  Coya  Knutson,  ninth 
district. 

Minnesota  elected  ofllclals:  OrvUle  L  Free- 
man, Governor;  Karl  F.  Rolvaag.  Lieutenant 
Governor;  Joseph  L.  Donovan,  secretary  of 
state;  Stafford  King,  auditor;  Vnl  VJornson. 
trea-surer;  Miles  Lord,  attorney  general;  Sen- 
ator Thomas  P.  Welch,  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Minnesota  Senate;  Representative  A.  I. 
Johnson,  speaker  of  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives. 

Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission: Ewald  W.  Luud.  Paul  A.  Rasmussen. 
HJalmar  Petersen. 

Former  governors  of  Minnesota  (living)  : 
J  A.  A  Burnqulst.  J.  A  O  Preus.  HJalmar 
Petersen.  Elmer  A.  Benson.  Harold  E  Stassen. 
Edward  J.  Thye.  Luther  W.  Youngdahl! 
C.  Elmer  Anderson. 

Minnesota  SUtehood  Centennial  Commis- 
sion: 

Senators:  W  J.  Franz.  Rudolph  Hanson. 
Henry  Harren.  Harold  J.  OLoughlln.  Harry 
L    Wahlstrand. 

Representatives:  Harold  J.  Anderson;  Alf 
L.  Bergerud;  Carl  M  Iverson;  Peter  8.  Popo- 
vltch.  chairman;    William  Sorensen. 

Public  members:  Mrs.  La^-rence  Audette. 
Gerald  R,  Dillon.  Aaron  Lltman,  Julius  M. 
Nolle,  Mrs,  Earl  Preston. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as 
I  have  .stated.  May  II  marked  Minne- 
sota's 100th  birthday.  Throuphout  our 
100  years  as  a  State,  and  before  that  as 
a  Territory.  Minnesota  has  been  noted 
for  her  sturdy  and  self-reliant  citizens. 
Indeed,  the  pioneers  and  their  descend- 
ants erected  a  high  civilization  that  has 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  a 
liberal  and  democratic  society. 

Our  civilization  is  partly  of  the  fron- 
tier and  partly  a  heritase  from  the 
varied  European  societies  from  which 
our  ancestors  came. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  all  the 
people  of  Minnesota   are  not  of  Euro- 
pean  backfrround.     We  are   very   proud 
of  our  people  who  have  come  to  us  from 
areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
We  have  many  people  of  Asian  back- 
Kround  and  ancestnr-  and  many  American 
Negroes.     We  feel  they  have  made  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  institutions  of  our  State! 
The  history  of  Minnesota  forms  an 
important   part   in   the  epic   history  of 
the    United    States.      Most    history,    of 
cour.se.  is  initially  local  history,  and  in 
this  broad  and  varied  land  we  Inevitably 
view   the  national  scene  from  our  own 
locality.     Local  concerns  have  often  ap- 
peared to  be  as  important  to  our  citizens 
as  national  events,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  happenings  in  his- 
tory have  been  essentially  local  in  nature. 
What  was  more  peculiarly  a  local  event 
than  the  massacre  of  the  Viking  explora- 
tion party  in  Minnesota  in  1362.  130  years 
before  Columbus,  or  the  landing  of  the 
original  .settlers  at   Jamestown.   Va..   in 
1607.  or  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Ma.ss.. 
in    1620.     These  events   are   rightly   re- 
garded ns  epochal  happenings  in  our  na- 
tional history;  still  they  were  but  local 
incidents.     So  it  was  with  the  settlement 
of  our  country,  and  many  of  the  local 
incidents   are   now   forgotten,   but   they 
were  equally  Important  in  the  formation 
of  our  Nation. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  faced  by  the 
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pioneers  of  most  other  American  com- 
munities. All  the  pioneers  who  helped 
settle  our  land  went  through  roughly 
the  same  experiences.  Forests  had  to 
be  cleared,  crops  raised,  and  Indians 
fought  or  conciliated  everywhere.  Tlie 
hero  of  the  story  was  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual who  had  the  courage  to  go 
into  a  new  environment  and  to  try  to 
make  it  a  suitable  place  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Men  invariably  found 
themselves  on  intimate  terms  v.ith  their 
environment,  and  at  times  they  received 
cruel  and  challentiing  treatment  from 
this  environment.  Class  distinction 
based  on  wealth  or  education  were  not 
completely  erased;  nevertheless,  the 
frontier  was  a  r.reat  leveler.  It  was  a 
potent  force  that  helped  make  America 
moi"e  nearly  a  classless  society  than 
other  nations.  Equality  before  the  law 
and  equality  of  opportunity  were  ideals 
readily  accepted  in  the  frontier  sur- 
roundings. 

While  most  of  Minnesota's  develop- 
ment has  occurred  in  the  past  100 
years,  its  history  extends  back  almost 
3  centuries.  Our  State  ranks  11th  in 
size  among  the  States,  extendin'?  400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  240 
miles  in  average  breadth.  It  stands  at 
the  center  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent and  at  the  top  of  the  Republic. 
Like  most  States.  Minnesota  includes 
many  diverse  people  living  in  a  variety 
of  surroundings.  More  than  12.000 
lakes  testify  to  the  fact  that  duiing  the 
past  ages  four  great  ice-sheets  came 
down  from  the  north.  In  the  north- 
east are  ridges,  almost  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  evergreen  forests;  to  the  south 
along  the  Mississippi  are  stands  of  hard- 
woods: and  west  and  north  the  prairie 
stretches  into  the   Red   River  Valley. 

When  the  early  explorers  and  fur 
traders  came  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  they  found  2  very  different  types 
of  Indian  culture.  In  the  northern  and 
eastern  forests  were  the  Chippewa— a 
forest  people.  In  the  west,  on  the 
prairie,  were  the  Sioux  or  Dakota — 
hunters  of  buffalo. 

The  area  was  originally  under  French 
rule,  then  Spanish.  In  1763.  the  British 
took  po.ssession.  and  for  half  a  century 
the  British  fur  barons  controlled  the 
region.  Yankee  lur  traders,  however, 
soon  appeared.  By  the  treaty  of  1783, 
which  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  northeastern  Min- 
nesota became  American  territory,  and 
In  1803.  the  United  States  acquired  the 
western  part  of  the  State  as  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Fort  Snelling, 
built  in  1819,  was  for  many  years  the 
northwesternmo.<-t  post  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  center  of  the  fur 
trade.  In  1832  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
geologist  and  explorer  of  Indian  legends, 
found  the  source  of  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  at 
Lake  Ita.sca.  Schoolcraft's  books  on 
Indian  folklore  later  became  the  basis 
for  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Economically,  the  territory's  earlv  ac- 
tivities centered  about  the  fur  trade. 
Oxcart  trains  of  50  to  100  carts  brought 
the  furs  in  wholesale  lots  from  the  Red 
River  country  and  traveled  back  and 
forth  between  Fort  Snelling  and  the  Sel- 
kiik  settlements  in  Canada. 


Many  of  the  traders  were  remark- 
able men.  equally  at  home  in  the  woods 
and  in  the  duties  of  forming  a  govern- 
meni.  and  building  a  civilization.  Fur 
traders  helped  the  missionaries  translate 
the  Biljle  and  other  books  into  the  In- 
dian languages.  The  famous  trader, 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  became  the  first  Terri- 
torial delegate  to  Congress  and  after- 
ward Governor.  Martin  McLeon,  an- 
other trader,  wro'^e  the  first  Minnesota 
law  for  public  education. 

Another  important  influence  on  the 
region  were  the  missionaries,  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant.  St.  Paul  takes  its 
name  from  a  log  church  e.stablished  in 
1840  by  Father  Lucian  Galtier. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1840's  that 
the  first  .'siraiificant  wave  of  settlers  came 
to  Minnesota — lumbermen  from  Maine, 
farmers  from  the  mid-Atlantic  States, 
tradesmen,  and  craftsmen  from  the 
cities.  Before  they  numbered  5.000.  the 
settlers  began  to  a.sk  for  an  independent 
government.  When  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  created  in  1858.  the  people  of 
Minnesota  elected  Henry  H.  Sibley  as 
their  Territorial  delegate  to  Conercss, 
claiming  that  the  old  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin still  existed.  When  Sibley  got  to 
Washington,  somewhat  to  his  surprise 
Congre.'is  actually  .seated  him.  On  March 
3.  1849.  \.he  law  creating  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  was  si:/ned. 

Meantime,  land  for  settlement  had 
been  acquired  by  treaty  from  the  Sioux 
and  Chippewa.  Steamboats  had  become 
a  reuul.ir  sight  on  the  Missis.sippi.  bring- 
ing settlers  and  leaving  with  loads  of 
flour.  Merchant  milling  began  in  1854 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony:  other  mills 
sprang  up  along  nearly  every  river  and 
creek.  Streams  were  choked  with  logs, 
the  sawmills  were  taxed  to  supply  lum- 
ber for  houses.  By  1856.  there  were  253 
Minnesota  post  olBces.  The  boom  was 
on. 

This  period  just  before  Minnesota  ac- 
quired statehood  was  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  time.  Immigrants  were  re- 
cruited from  Great  Britain.  Canada.  Ire- 
land. Germany,  and  Scandinavia  by  the 
booster  William  G.  Le  Due,  who  kept  the 
prcs.ses  busy  printing  guidebooks  about 
the  Territory.  Minnesota,  llie  Lily  of  the 
West,  was  a  popular  sonc.  and  the  Min- 
nehaha waltz  or  polka  was  the  rage  in 
dancehalls  of  the  East. 

Sharpers  also  flocked  in.  claiming  in- 
side information  on  future  railroad 
routes.  Surveying  parties  set  out  in  the 
dead  of  winter  staking  claims  to  vacant 
prairie  land.  Maps  were  issued  by  real 
estate  operators  showing  totally  imagi- 
nary towns,  complete  with  nonexistent 
railroad,  town  square,  churches,  schools, 
and  houses.  When  the  would-be  settler 
finally  arrived  at  the  "town"  he  fre- 
quently found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
open  fields.  Yet.  nothing  seemed  to  dis- 
courage those  who  expected  to  find  a 
paradise  in  Minnesota.  Every  steamboat 
brought  more.  When  the  Territory  took 
its  first  census  in  1857,  it  disclosed  the 
presence  of  150.000  settlers.  Statehood 
was  already  in  the  air. 

In  the  nationwide  business  panic  of 
1857.  the  Minne.sota  boom  collap.sed.  In 
.•^ome  ways  the  di.spster  was  a  b'.es.sjncr  in 
disguise,  for  the  people  turned  imiue- 


diately  to  farming  the  land  In  earnest: 
by  the  following  spring  of  1858.  the  cul- 
tivated acres  in  the  Territory  had  more 
than  doubled.  Minnesota  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  May  11,  1858. 

Rival  conventions.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, met  in  separate  .sessions  at  St. 
Paul  in  July  1858,  producing  two  di-afts 
of  a  State  constitution,  wliich  turned  out 
to  be  difTerent  in  their  phrasing.  It 
never  was  determined  which  of  the  two 
was  official.  Minnc-otans  were  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  form  a  State  govern- 
ment to  let  that  question  hold  up  then- 
admission  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  years  since  1858 
have  been  important  in  our  national  de- 
velopment as  well  as  in  the  growth  of 
our  State.  With  the  admission  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  Union,  the  voting  balance 
between  the  North  and  South  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  had  been 
up.set  by  the  admission  of  California  in 
1850,  was  further  weighted  in  the  favor 
of  the  North.  Soon  Mlnnesotans.  in  com- 
pany with  other  Americans,  were  in- 
volved in  the  Civil  War.  Deprived  of  its 
normal  military  forces,  the  State  became 
the  prey  of  Indian  attacks.  Once  more 
Mlnnesotans  were  reminded  that  they 
were  not  far  from  the  frontier. 

The    years    following    the    Civil    War 
were  in  general  years  of  fairly  peaceful 
development  for  our  country.    The  fron- 
tier was  receding  farther  west  each  year, 
until  in  1890  it  was  no  longer  recognized 
as    a   definite   line   on   the   map    by   the 
United  States  Census  Bureau.    The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  was  becoming  increasing- 
ly settled  and  industrialized.     Railroads 
began  to  span  the  country  and  open  new 
markets  for  its  produce.     The  era  after 
the  Civil  War  was  in  many  ways  charac- 
terized by  great  material  advances.     In 
these  years,  untroubled  by  European  wars 
or  industrial  depressions,  Americans  on 
the  whole  felt  pretty  optimistic  about  the 
future.    There  was  much  talk  about  the 
material  progress  the  Nation  was  mak- 
ing.   Progress  was  regarded  as  something 
inevitable  and  eternal.     Nothing  much 
seemed  to  need  to  be  done  about  it.    It 
would  just  happen  if  the  Government 
would  let  everyone  alone  and  let  things 
take  their  course.    The  heroes  of  the  day 
were  the  industrialist  and  the  financier. 
At  the  same  time,  people  in  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  States  such  as  Min- 
nesota began  to  question  this  version  of 
progress.    They  did  not  think  the  spread- 
ing railroad  sy.^tems,  owned  by  absentee 
eastern  investors,  should  be  allov.ed  to 
charge  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear. 
Afutterings   of  discontent   began   to   be 
heard  on  the  American  scene  and  a  new 
political  movement  began  to  take  shape. 
Its  followers  claimed  that  they  were  the 
true    believers    in    progress.      The    term 
"progress"  took  on  social  connotations. 
It  is  usual,  when  reviewing  history,  to 
talk  about  progress.    We  have  made  a 
sort   of    national    cult    out    of    progress. 
Practically    everyone,    no   matter    what 
else   he    believes,    believes   in    progress. 
Practically  no  one  believes  in  standing 
still.     Like  the  land  boomers  who  helped 
settle  our  State  a  hundred  years  ago.  we 
invef'rately  believe  that  greater  things 
are  always  ahead. 
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One  way  In  which  to  measure  prog- 
ress, of  course,  and  the  most  obvious 
way.  is  by  the  Increase  in  the  material 
wealth  of  a  community.  Impressive 
fiijures  could  be  produced  to  show  that 
our  State  has,  indeed,  progressed  might- 
ily since  1858.  In  1860,  for  instance, 
there  were  172,000  people  in  the  State; 
in  1950,  there  were  2,982,000.  In  1858, 
the  State  was  still  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier; today,  it  is  in  the  modern  machine 
age.  In  1858.  the  railroad  had  not  yet 
reached  Minnesota,  and  farmers  had  to 
depend  on  horses  or  oxen  to  get  their 
crops  to  river  towns  for  transportation 
to  St.  Louis  and  other  centers;  today 
transcontinental  railroads  and  airlines 
connect  the  State  with  the  most  remote 
portions  of  the  country.  In  1838,  the 
flour  milling  Industry  had  not  yet  been 
revolutionized  by  the  new  process  of 
milling:  The  Washburns  and  Plllsburys 
were  already  on  the  scene,  but  they  had 
not  yet  made  Minneapolis  the  premier 
flour  milling  city  of  the  Nation. 

Another    type    of    progress,    however, 
cannot  be  so  readily  measured  by  statis- 
tics.    This   type   of   progress   might    be 
termed  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
If  we  had  to  provide  statistics,  perhaps 
we  might  say  that  there  were  so  many 
more  schooLs  and  so  many  more  churches 
in  Miruie.sota  in  1953  tlian  there  were  in 
1858,    but    that    would    not    necessarily 
prove  anything.     We  would  also  have  to 
prove  in  some  way  Uiat  there  had  been 
an  equal  advance  in  knowledge  and  tol- 
eraiice  and  appreciation  of  the  other  fel- 
lows  point  of  view  during  these  years. 
We  would  have  to  discern  a  more  gen- 
eral dedication   to   the  American  prin- 
ciple of   liberty   under  law.     We   would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  the  citizen.s  of 
our  State  were  sLill  advancing  toward  the 
governmental  ideal  set  forth  in  tlie  Dec- 
laration   of    Independence   and    in    oui- 
Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic 
influences  in  the  early  development  of 
tlie  State  was  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road. In  1862.  the  year  of  the  Sioux 
raids  on  the  Minnesota  Valley,  the 
State's  first  woodburning  locomotive,  the 
William  Crooks,  began  operating  be- 
tween St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul.  By 
1870.  there  were  nearly  l.OCO  nulrs  of 
railroad  in  the  State,  and  the  population 
had  leaped  to  nearly  half  a  million. 

One  of  the  great  industrial  barons  of 
the  period — a  folk  hero  to  some,  a  ruth- 
less monopolist  to  others  -was  the  Min- 
nesota railroad  builder.  James  J.  Hill. 
Hill's  association  with  Minnesota  began 
when  he  came  to  St.  Paul  at  the  a-^e  of 
18  from  Canada.  He  had  evidently 
planned  to  continue  westward  to  the 
Pacific  from  St.  Paul  in  a  Red  River 
cart-train,  with  the  intention  of  sailing 
to  China  or  India.  Finding  that  he  had 
come  too  late  for  tiie  la.st  trip  of  the 
year,  however,  he  was  forced  to  stay.  In 
St.  Paul  he  found  work  as  a  shipping 
clerk  on  the  wharve.s.  and  made  the  city 
his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life  while 
he  built  a  mighty  tran.stx)rtation  system! 

Next  to  the  Christian  religion  nnd  the 
common  schools,  no  other  single  work  entors 
Into  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  to  the  same  extent  as  the  railroad— 


Hill  once  declared.     For  a  timp  mo'-t 
/.mcricans  agreed  with  him.     Railroad.s 


were  universally  regarded  as  harbingers 
of  progress  and  civilization.  Every 
newly  settled  region  eagerly  sought  to 
be  included  on  some  railroad  right-of- 
way.  As  the  American  people  turned 
to  the  problem  of  settling  the  trans- 
Mississippi  West  after  the  Civil  War, 
they  naturally  saw  the  problem  prin- 
cipally as  one  of  railroad  construction 
The  trans-Mississippi  frontier  was  a 
railroad  frontier,  unlike  the  East,  wh*ch 
developed  before  there  were  many  rail- 
roads. 

Every  area's  economy  Is  ultimately 
based  on  people,  and  one  of  the  problems 
in  developing  Minnesota  was  recruiting 
labor  to  work  In  the  State's  Industries, 
and  finding  farmers  to  settle  on  Its  land 
and  grow  its  crops. 

As  in  m.Tny  of  the  other  Middle  West- 
ern States,  of  course,  there  was  a  strong 
New  England  element  represented  in  the 
settlement  of  Minnesota.  There  is  a 
notable  New  England  flavor  to  mnny 
Minnesota  towns.  Other  settlers  came 
from  the  Middle  States. 

The  mo^it  Important  source  of  Minne- 
sota's present  population,  however,  was 
immigration.  Some  of  the  State's  ear- 
liest immigrants  came  down  from  the 
Selkirk  settlements  in  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample. Probably  we  do  not  always  real- 
ize how  important  a  role  Cinadian  mi- 
gration h.i.s  played  in  the  development 
of  our  country.  Canadian.s  and  Ameri- 
cans have  been  passing  back  and  forth 
freely  over  our  common  border  ever  since 
the  country  was  founded. 

Most  of  the  immigrants,  however, 
came  from  Emope.  The  p?riod  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  one  of  relatively 
free  immigration  and  many  new  settlers 
came  from  overseas.  A  concerted  cam- 
paign to  adverti.se  Minnesota  abroad  was 
organized.  The  railroad.s  and  the  State 
board  of  immi;:ration  sent  agents  to 
Europe  and  issued  pamphlets  in  many 
languages  attemptinT  to  Interest  immi- 
grants in  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
h?rc.  By  1870.  Europe  had  .»ent  50, COO 
Germans  and  60,000  Scandinavians,  and 
this  migration  continued  for  many 
years.  According  to  census  figures  in 
1800  and  1900  Gi-rmans  were  arriving  in 
larger  numbers  than  any  other  national 
grouir  By  1910,  however,  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  Sv.  edes. 

These  descendants  of  the  Norsemen 
and  these  sturdy  Teutons  who  came  after 
the  Civil  War  very  largely  made  the  State 
what  it  is  today  They  worked  in  the 
woods  and  mines  And  on  the  farms, 
bringing  their  songs  and  legends  and  a 
strong  tradition  of  personal  independ- 
ence and  .social  cooperation.  The  Scan- 
dinavians introduced  the  farmers'  coop- 
erative, in  which  Minncso'^a  leads  the 
Nation. 

At  one  time  the  people  of  Minne^'ota 
were  71  percent  foreuui-born.  Today  the 
proportion  is  le.s.s  than  15  percent,  of 
which  almost  half  are  still  Scandinavian. 
The  Scandinavians  gave  the  State  Gov- 
ernors John.son,  Nel.son,  and  Olson,  and 
Representative  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Sr  , 
as  well  remembered  in  Minnesota  in  hi.s 
own  right  as  his  son  who  flew  the  At- 
lantic in  1927.  A  recent  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis, Eric  G.  Hoyer,  was  born  in  Swe- 
den. Among  the  Germans  was  Frederick 
Weyerhauser,  the  lumber  king. 


The  people  of  the  Middle  West  have  at 
times  been  reputed  to  be  isolationist  in 
their  thinking.  Certainly,  the  environ- 
ment of  the  early  settlers  often  presented 
such  overwhelming  problems  that  every- 
thing else  appeared  of  minor  significance. 
But  no  commonwealth  most  of  who«e 
original  residents  have  come  directly 
from  Europe  can  be  regarded  as  being 
culturally  isolated.  The  European  cul- 
tural impress  Is  notably  strong  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Minnesota,  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
experienced  its  19th  century  economic 
ups  and  downs.  The  depression  of  1873 
struck  the  State  particularly  hard.  Da- 
luth.  which  had  been  enjoying  a  specu- 
lative railroad  boom,  became  almost  to- 
tally bankrupt  within  a  few  days,  and 
suffered  a  drop  In  population  from  5,000 
to  1.300  Added  to  these  difficulties  was 
a  plague  of  grasshoppers.  By  1876  the 
grasshoppers  had  not  only  devoured 
every  leaf  and  spear  of  wheat  In  the 
western  and  southwestern  counties,  but 
ate  clothing  and  wood  as  well. 

Railroad  building  resumed  after  the 
panic,  and  the  early  lines  were  formed 
into  great  competing  systems.  By  1885. 
after  the  Twin  Cities  were  connected  with 
the  Pacific  coast  by  rail,  the  population 
pa.sced  the  1  million  mark.  A  new  racial 
strain  was  added.  Many  of  the  new- 
comers came  from  IreUind.  and  shelter 
was  found  for  them  in  Immigrant  houses 
which  ArchbLbhop  John  Ireland,  organ- 
izer of  the  Catholic  colonization  bureau, 
helped  to  provide.  Whole  towns  were 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  and  the  railroads  helped 
develop  otliers. 

More  U;an  once  the  State  has  enjoyed 
get-rich-quick  hopes,  only  to  fmd  that 
real  proi,perity  lay  in  another  direction. 
So  it  was  with  the  mineral  resources. 
An  overly  optimistic  behef  that  gold 
could  be  found  in  Uie  State  delayed  de- 
velopment of  Miimesotas  iron  dcpo6jU>. 
The  first  ore  found  or.  the  Mesabi  Range 
was  not  thought  good  enough  to  warrant 
mining,  but  by  1895.  20  mines  were  pro- 
ducing nearly  3  million  tons.  By  Uie 
1920s  Minnesota  supplied  thiec-fifUis  of 
the  Nation's  iron  ore. 

Many  of  the  State's  original  Finnish 
settlers  were  recruited  originally  to  work 
in  the  iron  mines— most  took  to  farming 
rather  than  mining.  By  this  time  much 
of  the  northwoods  had  been  cut  over, 
and  many  Fimis  settled  on  low-cost 
homesteads.  1  he  going  was  hard.  The 
ground  was  difficult  to  clear,  and  a  lan- 
guage barrier  separated  them  from  their 
neighbois. 

Meantime.  Minnesota  was  progressing 
economically  in  other  ways.  Ihomas  B 
Walker,  who  came  to  Minnesota  in  1862 
as  a  surveyor  for  the  St.  Paul  L  Duluth 
Railroad,  bou'-ht  great  tracts  of  pine 
in  Ca.ss  County  and  became  a  leader  in 
the  lumber  industry.  For  many  years 
the  North  Star  State  was  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  lumber.  In  Minneapolis  the 
genius  of  a  Piench  immigrant.  Edmund 
La  Croix,  enabled  the  Hour  mills  to  over- 
come an  ob.stacle  which  temporarily 
threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  prairie 
farmers. 

As   the   spring   wheat    of   Minnesota 
came  into  compctitiun  witli  the  winter 
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wheat  grown  elsewhere,  the  flour  made 
from  the  spring  wheat  was  found  to  be 
darker  and  Inclined  to  be  speckled.     La 
Croix,   a    member   of   a   French   family 
which  had  come  in  the  1860s,  developed 
a  proce.ss  which  eliminated  the  difficulty. 
Through  the  use  of  the  middlings  puri- 
fier. va;=t  stretches  of  the  northwest  were 
opened  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  which 
could  be  milled  into  tlie  whitest  of  flour. 
The  opening   of   the   Panama   Canal 
was  a  severe,   if  temporary,  setback   to 
Minnesota,  as  traffic  from  the  Orient  no 
longer  flowed  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Atlantic  through   Duluth.     In  later 
years  the  development  of  barge  traffic 
on    the    Mississippi    has    checked    high 
freight  rates  by  rail,  and  St.  Paul.  Min- 
neapolis, and  Duluth  have  grown  .stead- 
ily as  distribution  centers.    When  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  ccmpleted.  Minne- 
sota once  more  will  be  able  to  ship  the 
products  of  the  northwest  region  direct 
to  European  ports. 

The  growth  of  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry In  the  late  19th  century  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  labor  recruiting.  By 
1900,  the  meatpacking  houses  also 
needed  European  labor  Workers  were 
recruited  in  the  Balkans,  Poland,  Lith- 
uania, and  eL-^ewhere.  until  the  whole 
map  of  Europe  was  repiescnted  in  Min- 
nesota. 

One  aspect  of  Minnesota  history  has 
been  the  commercial  ri/alry  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  Tlie  idea  that  the 
two  cities  mi^ht  merge  would  doubtless 
still  be  rejected  with  a  strong  show  of 
local  pride.  St.  Paul,  th?  river  port,  and 
Minneapolis,  the  manuf  icturing  center, 
continue  to  be  rivals  today,  as  they  were 
in  1890.  when  .so  many  local  residents 
tried  to  falsify  the  Fedeial  census  In  the 
Twin  Cities  that  it  had  to  be  taken  over. 
In  the  census  of  1950  the  State's  popu- 
lation reached  2.932,000.  In  the  previous 
census,  the  town  population  of  Minne- 
sota had  for  the  first  time  equaled  the 
rural  population,  lliis  nad  come  as  a 
result  of  a  remarkable  riie  in  the  State  s 
varied  and  diverse  indu.  tries,  but  per- 
haps more  important,  as  ;i  result  of  farm 
mechanization.  Minne.ota  today  Is 
noted  for  manufactured  dairy  products, 
malt  liquors,  pulp  and  j>aper,  canning! 
lin.seed  and  soybean  oil.  cake  and  meal, 
foundry  and  machine-; ;hop  products, 
electrical  goods,  and  mining,  as  well  as  a 
vast  number  of  varied  agricultural  and 
forest  producUs.  There  has  also  been  a 
rapid  development  in  electric  hght  and 
power. 

In  the  development  of  Minnesota's 
economy,  organized  labor  has  held  an 
important  place.  The  ocellent  quality 
of  Minnesota  craftsmen  t  nd  skilled  ma- 
chinists is  widely  known.  Minnesota  was 
fortunate  to  receive  highl  /  skilled  immi- 
grants to  augment  its  labor  supply. 

Blessed  by  clean  leader  ;hip,  organized 
labor  in  Minnesota  has  .succeeded  over 
the  years  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the 
worker  in  mine  and  fore;  t  and  factory. 
It  has  helped  to  spread  i.he  benefits  of 
industrialization  to  all  clajses.  But,  most 
important  of  all.  it  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  new  dignity  to  working  people 
by  enabling  them  to  speak  with  an  equal 
voice  in  economic,  social,  and  community 
affairs. 


Such  labor  leaders  as  E.  G.  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  State  Federation 
of  Labor  from  1911  to  1935,  and  George 
Lawson,  secretary  of  the  federation  from 
1914  to  1953,  left  the  stamp  of  their 
characters  on  unionism  In  the  State. 

The  first  organized  labor  activity  re- 
corded in  Minnesota  was  a  strike  of 
journeyman  tailors  of  St.  Paul  In  the 
fall  of  1854,  although  the  first  actual 
union  was  not  started  until  1856.  when 
the  printers  organized.  The  first  con- 
tinuous labor  movement  in  Minnesota 
began  about  1867  with  the  organization 
of  the  Plasterers'  Union  In  St.  Paul. 

After  a  hundred  years.  Minnesota 
finds  herself  In  a  new  atomic  age. 
Great  changes  have  come  to  our  State, 
as  they  have  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  perhaps  we  fear  that  the 
changes  have  come  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 
It  is  sometimes  feared  that  hiunan  in- 
telligence, which  has  made  these 
changes  po.ssible.  may  have  created  a 
Frankenstein  monster  in  the  form  of 
mass  weapons  which  will  destroy  our 
civilization. 

Despite  these  stirrings  of  doubt  con- 
cerning the  promise  of  continued  prog- 
ress, we  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  hu- 
man intelligence  to  find  solutions  for 
our  problems.  We  continue  to  believe 
in  the  ultimate  power  of  reason  in  hu- 
man affairs.  We  place  the  blame  for 
our  violent  and  irrational  world  on  the 
fact  that  passion  and  violence  temix)- 
rarily  blind  men  to  the  dictates  of  lea- 
son  and  morality.  We  are  convinced 
that  after  passion  and  violence  have 
subsided,  reason  will  reassume  its  sway. 
At  the  heart  of  our  faith  in  progress 
is  our  faith  in  education.  Minnesotans, 
like  other  Americans,  believe  that  prog- 
ress can  only  come  through  individual 
enlightenment.  Minnesota,  with  her 
great  public-school  system  and  her 
great  State  university,  can  proudly  say 
that  she  has  heli^ed  point  the  way  to  a 
greater  and  more  abundant  life. 

Those  who  assess  the  American  story 
would  do  well  to  seek  the  secret  of  our 
amazing  development  in  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate education. 

As  in  most  of  the  other  States  fonned 
from  the  public  domain,  schools  were 
provided  for  by  Federal  land  grants  at 
the  time  the  region  was  settled.  The 
Minnesota  public-school  system  dates, 
therefore,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, 1849.  At  the  time  Minnesota  was 
settled  our  country  was  experiencing  the 
great  common  school  revival  of  the  19th 
century,  and  Minnesotans.  like  other 
Americans,  placed  unbounded  faith  in 
education.  Equally  great  was  the  en- 
thusia.sm  of  the  settlers  who  poured  into 
the  State  from  Europe  during  the  late 
19th  century.  The  early  immigrants  of 
Minnesota  were,  for  the  most  part,  liter- 
ate people.  Many  had  read  about  the 
State  in  guidebooks  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, and  all  were  eager  for  more  educa- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  children. 
It  is  largely  in  the  schools  that  Minne- 
sota has  made  what  many  consider  its 
chief  contribution  to  the  country  as  a 
whole — progress  in  the  art  of  learning 
to  live  together. 

In  addition,  the  parochial  and  private 
.■schools,  particularly  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran,  through  the  high-school  level, 


have  made  an  Important  educational, 
financial,  and  cultural  contribution  to 
Minnesota. 

When  Minnesota  became  a  Territory 
in  1849.  Congress  granted  two  sections 
in  each  township  for  school  aid.  Some 
of  these  grants,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  later  proved  to  be  worth  mil- 
lions in  timber  and  iron. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  State  Leg- 
islature of  Minnesota  In  1858  provided 
for  establishment  of  the  present  public- 
school  system  and  for  three  State  normal 
schools — only  20  years  after  Massachu- 
setts, following  the  lead  of  Horace  Mann, 
had  established  the  first  normal  school 
in  the  United  States.  These  teacher- 
training  schools  were  opened  at  Winona 
In  1860,  Mankato  in  1868,  and  St.  Cloud 
in  1869. 

Three  more  normal  schools  were  estab- 
lished later,  at  Moorhead  in  1888,  Duluth 
in  1902,  and  Bemidjl  in  1919.  In  1921 
these  schools  were  redesignated  as  State 
teachers  colleges  and  in  1957  as  State 
colleges.  The  Duluth  Teachers  College 
has  been  converted  into  a  branch  of  the 
State  University. 

The  oldest  college  in  Minnesota,  Ham- 
line  University,  a  Methodist  school,  was 
founded  at  Red  Wing  in  1854,  where  it 
continued  until  1869,  when  it  suspended 
for  11  years.  Later  the  institution  was 
reestablished  in  St.  Paul.  St.  John's 
University  was  founded  by  Roman  Catho- 
hcs  at  Collegeville  in  1858.  Gust.avus 
Adolphus  College,  founded  at  Red  Wing 
in  1862,  had  for  its  aim  the  education  of 
Swedish -American  Lutheran  youth. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  like  the 
common  schools,  had  its  origin  in  Terri- 
torial days,  in  a  provision  for  its  estab- 
lishment passed  by  the  second  session  of 
the  Territorial  legislature.  It  opened  in 
November  1851,  in  a  white  two-story 
frame  building  near  Richard  Chute 
Square  in  St.  Anthony.  In  1885,  the  uni- 
versity was  moved  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  suspended  opera- 
tions during  the  Civil  War  and  it  was  not 
until  1868  that  a  new  charter  was 
granted  by  the  legislature  and  classes 
were  resumed.  In  the  meantime  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  had  been  passed, 
providing  the  university  and  other 
American  land-grant  colleges  with  an 
endowed  income  from  Federal  land 
grants.  Today  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota ranks  among  the  leading  American 
universities  both  in  intellectual  attain- 
ment and  enrollment. 

Religion  was  and  continues  to  be  an 
important  influence  in  the  development 
of  Minnesota's  colleges.  This,  however, 
was  but  one  way  in  which  it  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  our  affairs.  Our  people 
continue  to  place  firm  reliance,  as  they 
did  100  years  ago.  upon  those  divinely 
ordained  ethical  laws  upon  which  our 
society  is  ba.sed.  We  continue  to  believe 
that  man  is  endowed  at  birth  with  a 
God-given  dignity  and  inalienable  rights. 
We  measure  progress  by  man's  increas- 
ing willingness  to  adhere  to  the  Golden 
Rule.  Our  people  continue  to  believe  that 
men  are  subject  to  a  higher  will. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  a  deep 
and  rich  religious  heritage.  Minnesota 
is  known  for  its  churches,  cathedrals, 
and  synagogues.  Our  people  today,  as 
yesterday,  are  churchsoers. 
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The  churches  of  the  State  stem  from 
the  work  of  the  early  missionaries,  who 
had  comparatively  small  success  in  con- 
verting tl^  Indians,  but  who  built  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  various 
denominations.  In  the  cities  are  fine. 
large  houses  of  worship  ;  in  the  country- 
side, the  modest  white  steeples  of  the 
early  days  still  serve  the  needs  of  farm- 
ing people.  Religion  is  a  living  element 
in  Minnesota's  past  and  present,  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  her  social  progress, 
and  for  her  faith  in  the  democratic  fu- 
ture. Besides  ministering  to  the  spiri- 
tual needs  of  our  people,  the  churches 
of  every  faith  have  played  an  important 
role  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege education  and  in  social  welfare 
services  and  hospital  care. 

The  past  century  has  been  one  in 
which  Minnesota's  sons  and  daughters 
have  contributed  their  share  to  our  cul- 
tural history. 

In  music,  for  example.  Minnesota's  re- 
nowned Minneapolis  Symphony  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  finest  orchestras,  having 
been   conducted   by    such    distinguished 
masters  as  Ormandy,   Mitropoulis,  and 
Dorati.     Long   before    the   Mirmeapolis 
Symphony   was  founded   in   the    1890's. 
however,  chamber  music  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  1850's  by  German  musicians 
in  St.  Paul,  and  the  Germans  in  Winona 
and  the  Czechs  in  New  Prague  each  had 
an  orchestra.  Pastors  everywhere  helped 
develop   trained   choirs.     To    the    cities 
came  the  famous  Adclina  Patti.  Jenny 
Lind,  Ole  Bull,  and  many  itinerant  opera 
companies.      Lyceums    flcurished,    and 
many  world   famous   lecturers,  such   as 
Ralph   W.    Emerson.   Mark   Twain,   and 
Oscar  Wilde,  visited  the  State  to  deliver 
lectures.   Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Modjeska,    Duse,    and    Bernhardt    per- 
formed on  the  local  stase.    In  1883,  the 
Minneapolis   Society   of   Fine   Arts  was 
established,  which  eventually  developed 
its  own  art  school  and  galleries.    Added 
to  this  heritage  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts  is  the  splendid  contribution  of  the 
elementary,  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Minnesota's  outstanding  medical  con- 
tribution, the  Mayo  Clinic,  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  1883,  when  a  tornado  struck 
the  town  of  Rochester.  The  Sl-^ters  of 
St.  Francis  offered  their  convent  to  a 
local  health  official.  Dr.  William  W. 
Mayo,  to  care  for  100  injured.  Six  years 
later,  this  order  opened  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital which  they  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Mayo  and  his  two  famous  sons 
William  J.  and  Charles.  Their  work 
brought  them  national  recognition,  and 
for  many  thousands  of  American.s, 
Rochester  is  the  most  famous  place  in 
Minne.*ota.  The  Mayo  Clinic  now  works 
in  close  association  with  the  State  uni- 
versity. 

Even  before  Minnesota  was  a  State, 
It  had  a  historical  society.  Later  on,  it 
was  the  first  institution  incorporated  by 
the  State  legislature. 

Miunesotans,  avid  readers  of  books 
have  always  supported  a  strong  system 
of  public  libraries.  A  fonner  head  of 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Library.  Herbert 
Putnam,  served  later  as  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  many  years.  Solon  J.  Buck, 
a  former  director  of  the  Miimesota  State 
Iimorical   Society,    renowned   as  a  his- 


torian,  later   became   Archivist   of   the 
United  States. 

Mirmesota  folklore  is  familiar  to  all 
Americans.  The  lumberjacks  created 
the  most  fainc>us  literary  character  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  the  fabulous 
hero,  Paul  Bunyan.  and  Babe,  the  blue 
ox.  Longfellow  was  led  to  write  Hia- 
watha after  reading  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ea.«t- 
man's  Dahcotah;  or  Life  and  Legends  of 
the  Sioux  around  Port  Snelling,  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  the  writings  of  Henry 
Schoolcraft. 

Thorstein  Veblcn,  famous  as  the  au- 
thor of  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class, 
was  brought  by  his  immigrant  parents 
to  a  Minnesota  farm  when  he  was  8 
years  old.  He  studied  at  Carleton  Col- 
lege, in  Northflold,  before  getting  his 
doctorate  at  Yale.  In  belles-lettres,  P. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Charles  Plandreau, 
Martha  Ostenso.  and  Margaret  Culkin 
Banning  are  well  known.  Ole  Edvart 
Rolvaag,  a  Norwegian  fl.sherman.  came 
to  Minnesota  almost  penniless.  He  won 
a  professorship  at  St.  Olafs  College, 
where  he  taught  until  his  death  in  1931. 
In  Giants  in  the  Earth  he  wrote  a  per- 
ceptive account  of  pioneer  life  which 
seems  assured  of  pei-manence  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Today,  his  son.  Karl 
Rolvar.?.  serves  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  our  State. 

Local   pride  was  hurt  at  first  when 
Sinclair  Lewis,  a  native  son,  published 
Main  Street  in   1920.  a  criticism  of  the 
narrowness  and   materialism  which  the 
writer    believed    were    typical    of    the 
American  small  town.     Main  Street  at 
once   became  one   of   the   most   famous 
American  novel.s.  and  Lewis  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  discussed  writers.     One  of 
the  interesting  things  about  Lewis'  novel 
was  that  its  heroine  belonged  to  a  new 
generation  of  American  women  who  did 
not  feel  that  their  activities  .should  nec- 
essarily be  limited  to  the  home.    The 
novel  was  also  interesting  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  social  criticism  of  Uie  times. 
We   have   mentioned   Minnesota's   eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  progress  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  version  of  prog- 
ress   is    characliMizcd    by    concern    for 
the   dignity  and   freedom  of   the   indi- 
vidual.    We    do    not    believe    that    any 
society  is  progressive  which  attains  its 
goals  at  the  expense  of  its  own  people. 
Minnesota's  newspapers,  a  vital  force 
In  tlie  development  of  public  enlighten- 
ment    and     the     advancement     of     the 
State's  economy,  got  their  start  wiih  the 
Minnesota  Pioneer,  whose  first  issue  ap- 
peared in  1849. 

Judged  by  these  standards,  the  past 
century  in  Minnesota  has  witnessed  sig- 
nificant political  as  well  as  economic 
and  intellectual  progress.  Our  political 
history  has  been  marked  by  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  tlie  individual.  Minne- 
sota politics,  which  have  often  been 
described  as  progressive,  have  been 
based  on  the  traditional  American  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual  citizen 
and  upon  faith  in  his  intellectual  and 
economic  capabilities. 

The  States  of  our  Union.  It  is  .some- 
times said,  constitute  a  series  of  tesUng 
grounds  for  new  governmental  ideas 
These  programs  can  be  developed  to 
meet  each  local  need.  Success  begets 
success,  and  if  an  idea  is  proved  good  in 


one  State,  it  is  copied  in  another,  and 
sometimes  by  the  national  Government. 
Minnesota  has  played  an  important  part 
in  this  process,  which  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  American  Federal  gov- 
ernmental system. 

Out  of  our  political  experience,  and 
that  of  our  neighboring  States  came  de- 
mands for  the  regulations  of  railroads 
and  for  democratic  reforms  in  the 
American  electoral  process.  Minnesota 
reformers  have  demanded  justice  for  the 
American  Indian,  woman  suffrage,  and 
the  direct  election  of  Senators,  among 
others. 

Henry  Sibley,  a  Democrat,  was  elected 
governor  in  1858.  In  1860,  however, 
Minnesota  went  Republican  and  cast  her 
fiist  electoral  votes  by  a  heavy  mAjority 
for  Abraham  Lincoln.  During  the  Civil 
War.  Minnesota's  famous  First  Regiment 
reached  Uie  front  in  time  for  Bull  Run. 
Two  years  later,  at  Gettysburg,  the  First 
Minne.'^ota  stopE)cd  Pickett's  charge,  the 
highwatcr  mark  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  turning  of  the  tide.  With  a  popula- 
tion numbering  only  about  200,000  the 
State  sent  more  than  22,000  men  to  the 
Union  armies.  At  home  the  farms 
poured  out  wheat  to  feed  the  Republic 
and  for  export.  Meanwhile,  the  ousted 
Sioux  were  watching  the  advancing 
farms,  many  of  whose  defenders  were 
absent  in  the  army. 

Rising  In  the  autumn  of  1862.  the 
Sioux  devastated  the  Minnesota  'Valley. 
killing  more  than  350  settlers  and  taking 
300  prisoners.  A  company  of  soldiers 
from  Fort  Ridgely  were  ambushed  and 
almost  wiped  out.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  river  the  Germans  at  New  Ulm 
barred  the  way;  1.500  settlers,  ref- 
ugees and  volunteer  fighters  withstood 
an  Indian  attack.  But  the  town  was  al- 
most a  total  loss,  and  was  afterward 
abandoned. 

With  stronscr  forces,  the  Indians  were 
repelled,  and  nearly  2,000  were  captured 
or  surrendered.  Of  these  more  than  300 
were  condemned  to  death;  but  after 
thr  missionary  Bishop  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  of  the  Protestant  EpLscopal 
Church  asked  Lincoln  to  show  mercy 
only  38  were  executed. 

During  the  Indian  troubles.  Bishop 
Whipple  published  an  appeal  to  his 
frenzied  fellow  Minnesotans  to  l>€  rca- 
•sonable.  pointing  out  that  the  Indians 
had  born  f:oaded  to  fury  by  fraud  and 
deceit  and  that  they  were  using  the  only 
weapons  left  to  them.  His  plea  infuri- 
ated the  frontier  people,  but  he  stood  his 
ground  despite  their  recriminations  and 
anger.  Following  the  Civil  War.  Bishop 
Whipple  obtained  strong  public  support, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  many  reforms 
in  the  Indian  service. 

Among  the  political  leaders  of  the 
past  century  have  been  such  diverse  fig- 
ures as  Crov.  John  S.  PllLsburv.  long  a 
regent  and  friend  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Knutc  Nelson,  born  in  Norway,  who 
became  governor  and  Senator.  John 
Lind.  a  Swedish  immigrant,  who  became 
the  State's  first  Democratic  governor  in 
1899  after  a  long  period  of  Republican 
dominance,  John  A.  Johnson,  another 
Democratic  governor,  and  Governors 
Floyd  Olson,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  and  Lu- 
ther Youngdahl.  Of  differing  poliUcal 
background,  it  can  be  said  that  most  of 
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them  reflected  In  one  way  or  another 
the  proRressive  attitude  which  has  be- 
come characteristic  of  ->ur  State.     The 
present  Governor,  Orvllle  Freeman,  is 
within  that  same  progr  »5ive  tradition. 
HLs  is  also  of  Scandinav  an  background. 
One  of  Minnesota's  sons  who  left  an 
important    political   impression   on   the 
State  as  well  as  on  our  N  itlon  was  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley.    Kelley.  a  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  employee,  start  kI  out  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  his  home  in   1868, 
attempting  to  organize  u  new  fraternal 
organization    for    farmei-s.      The    name 
of  the  society  he  originated  was  the  Pa- 
trons  of   Husbandry,   but   It   Is   usually 
known  as  the  Grange.     Kelley  had  his 
greatest   initial  success    n   1868   in   his 
home  State,  where  the  Gi ange  presented 
an    opportunity    for    farners    to   unite 
against    the    monopolisti ;    practices    of 
railroads  and  grain  elev;itor  operators, 
and  to  undertake  cooper; itive  efforts  in 
marketing  their  produce.    Subsequently, 
the  Grange  spread  over  many  other  ag- 
ricultural States.     Its  members  attained 
political  power  in  many  .states,  passing 
laws  regulating  railroad  rates. 

Since  Kelley  s  time,  there  have  been 
many  farmers'  protest  movements  in 
Mimiesota  and  in  the  Middle  West;  the 
Anti-Monopoly  and  Greei.back  Party  of 
the  1870's.  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Partv 
of  the  1800's.  the  Populist  Party  of  the 
1890s.  the  Nonpartisan  L^eague  of  the 
World  War  I  pcriod7-«ma  the  Farmer 
Labor  Party  of  recent  years. 

The  Grant'c.  of  course,  was  started 
not  as  a  political  group,  but  as  an  or- 
R animation  to  improve  tlie  lot  of  the 
farmer.  Other  farm  orga  lizations  have 
made  valuable  contributiois  toward  this 
goal.  Notable  among  t^em  arc  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  Mnnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  farm  protest  mov  'ments  which 
took  the  form  of  third  pa:  ties  have  had 
an  Important  inlluencc  n  helping  to 
establish  the  Minnesota  habit  of  inde- 
pendent voting.  Today  many  Minneso- 
tans cross  party  lines  in  a  way  their 
forebears  never  would  ha\e  done. 

Another  Minncsotan  who  helped  set 
the  postwar  tone  in  the  nr  iddle  western 
politics  was  Ignatius  Donnelly,  a  former 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  who  be- 
came successively  a  Liberi  1  Republican, 
a  Granger,  and  a  Greenbaclicr.  Donnelly 
served  off  and  on  in  the  Mnnesota  Leg- 
islature and  ran  unsuccessfully  several 
times  for  Congress  He  ser  'ed  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance, 
and  led  it  almost  bodily  into  the  Populist 
Paily.  in  the  formation  of  vhich  he  had 
an  acUve  part.  In  1892,  he  ran  for  gov- 
ernor on  Uie  Populist  ticket,  but  was  de- 
feated. Donnelly  was  also  i  he  author  of 
best  selling  books,  such  as  Atlantis.  1882; 
Ragnarok.  1883;  The  Great  Cryptogram. 
1888,  which  attempted  to  prove  that 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  works  com- 
monly a.scribed  to  Shake  ?peare:  and 
Caesars  Column.  1891,  a  remarkable 
novel  predicting  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race  In  a  might  mass  war. 

To  many  observers  it  appeared  that  the 
Grangers,  the  Greenbacks,  the  Populists, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  represented  radicalism  Incarnate. 
They  were  regarded  as  wislilng  to  wage 
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class  war  on  the  self-reliant,  enterprising 
businessmen  who  had  built  our  country. 
Perhaps  the  mildest  criticism  applied 
to  them  was  that  they  were  a  bunch  of 
incorrigible  cranks  who  did  not  want  to 
work  but  spent  most  of  their  time  com- 
plaining. 

Now  the  farmer  criticizes  us— 


Said  James  J.  Hill. 

Now  we  are  Juat  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor  and  taking  the  last  doUar  they  have 
got.  They  are  barking  curs.  We  are  all  hon- 
est men  aiid  never  stole  a  dollar. 

They  would  do  better,  he  said,  to  raise 
more  produce  and  stop  blaming  the  rail- 
road for  everj'thing. 

The  new  generation  of  embattled 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  it 
was  they  who  represented  the  true 
American  tradition.  Like  an  earlier 
generation,  they  feared  and  distrusted 
native  monopolists  and  absentee  bank- 
ers. They  argued  that  the  American 
Government  had  been  devised  for  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  the  people 
Many  of  their  reforms — which  are  now 
law— had  to  do  with  making  the  Gov- 
ernment more  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  Among  them  were  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot,  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
Senatorial  primaries,  and  the  initiative', 
referendum,  and  recall. 

The  farmers,  of  course,  eventually  had 
the  best  part  of  the  argiunent.  That  was 
perhaps  inevitable  in  a  commonwealth 
made  up  predominately  of  farmers  de- 
termined to  take  things  in  their  own 
hands.  Today,  many  of  the  programs 
they  advocated  are  an  accepted  part  of 
the  American  system.  What  w^as  re- 
garded as  radical  in  those  days  is  often 
calmly  accepted  today  as  conservative 
and  constructive.  As  an  editor  of  the 
Farmers'  AUiance  said  in  1890: 

The  cranks  are  always  progressive  think- 
ers and  always  in  advance  of  their  time. 
Called  fanatics  and  fools,  at  first  they  are 
sometimes  persecuted  and  abused.  But  their 
reforms  are  generally  righteous  and  time  and 
reasoned  argument  bring  men  to  their  side. 

John  A.  Johnson,  elected  governor  in 
1904.  was  a  highly  popular  man,  both 
in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  1908,  his  name  was  presented 
by  the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  which  nominated 
William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  third 
time.  His  untimely  death  in  1909 
plunged  the  State  into  sorrow  and  oc- 
casioned much  speculation  as  whether, 
had  he  lived,  he  might  not  have  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  which  went  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912. 

Another  farmers  protest  movement, 
the  Nonpartisan  League,  was  organized 
in  North  Dakota  in  1916,  by  Arthur  C. 
Townley,  a  Minnesotan,  who  subse- 
quently established  his  headquarters  in 
St.  Paul  in  1918  and  organized  the  Min- 
nesota Nonpartisan  League.  An  alliance 
with  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of 
Labor  was  arranged  and  the  name 
Farmer-Labor  was  adopted  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  new  political  party  backed 
by  the  League  and  organized  labor.  The 
Republicans  won  the  election,  but  the 
new  Farmer-Labor  Party  came  in  sec- 
ond, and  in  later  years  It  became  a 
dominant   force   in  Minnesota  politics, 


first  electing  Henrlk  Shipstead  and  Mag- 
nus Johnson  to  Congress  in  1922  and 
1923,  electing  Floyd  B.  Olson,  1931-36, 
and  Elmer  Benson,  1937-39,  as  governors 
in  the  thirties,  and  gaining  strong  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

No  survey  of  Minnesota  history  could 
ignore  the  blighting  effects  of  the  great 
depression  which  brought  about  a  vir- 
tual political  revolution.  The  State  con- 
sistently voted  for  President  Roosevelt 
in  each  election  from  1932  to  1944.  and 
for  Harry  Tinman  in  1948.  breaking  a 
long  Minnesota  habit  of  Repubhcan 
voting  in  presidential  elections. 

Actually.  Minnesota  has  mirrored  na- 
tional political  trends  more  accurately, 
I    beUeve,   than    has    any   other   State. 
Since  1896.  only  once,  in  1912  when  the 
plurahty  voted  for  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
have  Minnesota's  presidential  electoral 
votes  been  cast  for  a  losing  candidate. 
As  we  look  back  upon  the  last  hun- 
dred years  of  Minnesota  history,  we  in- 
evitably recall  that  our  State  was  for 
many  years  a  frontier  area.    A  hundred 
years  and  more  before  Minnesota  en- 
tered the  Union,  it  was  already  known 
to  fur  traders.     It  was  still  a   frontier 
when  the  population  began  to  grow  in 
the  1850s.    Minnesotans  were  reminded 
of  their  frontier  status  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  Sioux  Indians  attacked 
them,   and   the   last   important  Indian 
battle  in  American  history,    the   battle 
of    Wounded   Knee,    took    place    in    the 
neighboring  State  of  South  Dakota  in 
1890. 

We  can  look  at  the  Mirmesota  frontier 
in  photographs.  We  can  see  Red  River 
oxcarts  passing  through  the  unpaved 
streets  of  Minneapolis.  In  J.  E.  Whit- 
ney's Gems  of  Minnesota  Scenery,  we 
can  see  how  the  refugees  of  1862  looked 
sitting  at  dinner  on  the  prairie  amidst 
their  carts  and  belongings. 

So  exciting  a  subject  as  the  American 
frontier  could  not  have  failed  to  attract 
the  interest  of  American  historians,  and 
from  about  1900  to  the  eve  of  the 
Second  World  War,  much  of  the  energy 
of  American  historians  went  into  de- 
scribing and  attempting  u)  explain  the 
influence  of  the  frontier.  The  frontier, 
it  was  held,  was  the  greatest  influence 
in  our  history  in  the  democratization  of 
our  land.  Nothing  was  more  charac- 
teristic of  America  than  the  frontier.  In 
fact,  the  most  American  part  of  America 
was  the  frontier,  v.herc  European  influ- 
ences and  waj's  of  thinking  were  weak- 
ened as  men  faced  the  overwhelming 
problems  posed  by  a  difficult  environ- 
ment. 

A  rather  frightening  fact  involved  in 
this  so-called  frontier  theory  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  that  after  1890  there  was 
no  longer  a  frontier.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
significant  development  which  led  the 
frontier  theorists  to  commence  their  im- 
pressive labors.  If  the  frontier  theory 
was  true — that  America  had  acquired  its 
democratic  customs  and  ways  of  thinking 
in  the  woods— what  would  happen  to 
democracy  when  there  was  no  more  fron- 
tier? 

Applying  the  question  to  Minnesota  as 
It  celebrates  its  hundredth  year  of  state- 
hood, is  democratic  sentiment  dwindling 
away  today  because  we  lack  the  stimulus 
of  the  old  frontier  environment?     Are 
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we  growing  complacent  and  Is  our  dem- 
ocratic faith  growing  feebler?  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  believe  that  there  are  al- 
ways new  frontiers — frontiers  of  the 
mind,  and  social  frontiers — to  be  ex- 
plored after  the  problems  imposed  by  a 
physical  frontier  have  been  solved.  Men 
are  not  necessarily  the  slaves  of  their  en- 
vironment for  while  environment  plays 
an  important  role  in  human  develop- 
ment, men  are  also  the  product  and  the 
molders  of  the  culture  in  which  they 
live.  They  are  Influenced  by  their  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  their  physical  environ- 
ment, and  they  have  the  power  to  alter 
and  create  their  own  intellectual  and 
physical  environment. 

We  are  the  product,  as  well  as  the  crea- 
tors, of  our  own  democratic  destiny.  We 
are  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  pioneers.  But  we  are 
also  the  proud  continuer.s  of  a  sreat  cul- 
tural tradition,  the  God-fearing  tradi- 
tion of  the  men  who  first  settled  our  con- 
tinent, the  tradition  of  those  who  saw  in 
the  New  World  the  promise  of  a  better, 
a  more  just,  and  a  more  abundant  life 
for  all. 

Mr.  President.  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  hymn  Hail.  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hymn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hail!  Minnesota 
Minnesota,  hall  to  thee! 

Hall  to  thee,  our  State  so  dear  I 
Thy  light  shall  ever  be 

A  beacon  bright  and  clear; 
Thy  !=;on8  and  daughters  true 

Will  proclaim  thee  near  and  far; 
They  will  guard  thy  fame 

And  adore  thy  name; 
Thou  Shalt  be  their  Northern  Star. 

Like  the  stream  that  bend.s  to  sea. 

Like  the  pine  that  seeks  the  blue. 
Minnesota,  still  for  thee 

Thy  sons  are  strong  and  true. 
From   their   wotxls  and   waters  fair, 

FYom  their  prairies  waving  far. 
At  they  call  they  throng 

With  their  shout  and  song. 
Hailing  thee  their  Northern  Star. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  Min- 
nesota's Centennial  of  Statehood  this 
year,  many  fine  articles  have  appeared 
in  Minnesota  publications.  These  re- 
count the  history  of  various  activities 
of  our  people. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the.se  is 
entitled  "Some  Contributions  of  the 
Church  in  Minne."-ota's  First  Century." 
It  was  written  by  the  Reverend  J.  C.  K. 
Preus,  D.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  who  is  executive  di- 
rector of  Christian  education  for  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Preus' 
article  appeared  in  the  March  and  April 
1958  issues  of  Minnesota  Farmer.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the  only 
compilation  of  Minnesota  church  his- 
tory to  be  published. 

Dr.  Preus  traces  the  activities  of  the 
faithful — leaders  and  lay  alike — from 
the  earnest  prayer  inscribed  by  the 
Vikings  on  the  Kensington  Runestone  in 
A.  D.  1362  through  their  activities  today. 
He  recounts  the  story  of  earliest  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  congregations  of 
the  various  faiths,  early  church  leaders, 


and  education  and  welfare  work  of  the 
churches. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thij>  fine  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinj,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some    CoNTRintmoNs    or    tht    Church    in 
Minnesota's  First  Century 

(By  the  Reverend  J  J   K.  Preus,  D  D  ,  Lit  D  . 

executive  director  of  Christian   education. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

(Tlie  Vikings,  In  1362  A  D.  leave  their 
mark  of  religion  Inscribed  on  the  Kenslngtuii 
Runestone,  Indicating  white  man's  first  visit 
to  Minnesota.  Christian  churcli  becomes 
securely  plant«'d  In  our  soil  many  years  be- 
fore statehood.  The  church  and  education 
move  forward  from  earliest  settlers  to  pres- 
ent day.  States  agricultural,  educational 
and  Industrial  progress  go  hand  In  hand 
with  missionary  and  church  work  through- 
out the  century  ) 

The  Minnesota  Centennial  Commlfslon 
had  ample  reason  for  making  the  cross  a 
part  of  the  ofllclal  centennial  emblem.  For 
the  Christian  church  liad  been  securely 
planted  on  Minnesota  soil  many  years  before 
the  State  of  Minnesota  came  Into  being. 

While  no  p.irtlcular  importance  may  be 
attached  to  the  Incident  In  this  connection, 
It  Is.  nevertheless,  of  Interest  to  note  that 
the  Vikings  who  came  to  Minnesota  In  1362 
A  D  were  men  of  religion.  Their  earnest 
prayer  Is  Inscribed  on  the  Kensington  Rune- 
stone, the  stone  tablet  which  reports  the 
white  man's  first  visit  to  our  State. 

Nor  Is  It  of  great  consequence  that  sev- 
eral of  the  early  explorers  In  this  part  of 
our  country  were  priests  But  the  names 
of  Marquette  and  Hennepin  are  a  constant 
reminder  that  there  never  was  a  time  In 
tlie  white  man's  history  In  Minnesota  that 
representatives  of  the  Christian  church  were 
not  In  the  picture. 

MISSIONS    TAKE    ROOT 

Of  every  definite  significance,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  more  than  a  score  of  years 
before  Minnesota  attained  to  statehood, 
mission  work  among  the  Indians  had  been 
undertaken  by  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, and  also  among  the  few  scattered  set- 
tlers. While  Fort  Snelllng  was  nothing 
more  than  a  military  outpost  In  a  farflung 
Indian  territory,  the  church  was  moving 
forward. 

In  the  mid  1930'8  the  Presbyterians 
organized  a  congregation  at  the  fort. 
Worthy  of  note  In  the  fact  that  Gen  Henry 
H  Sibley  wa.s  an  elder  In  that  church.  The 
Reverend  Samuel  W  Pond  was  Its  pa.stor 
At  about  the  same  time  he  and  his  brother 
Gideon  established  a  mission  among  the 
Indians  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Calhoun  and 
Lake  Harriet. 

The  Roman  Catholics  built  a  log  church 
at  Mendota  (then  called  St.  Peter)  and  only 
a  little  later  another  In  what  became  the 
city  of  St.  Paul.  For  10  years  the  Reverend 
Augustin  Ravoux  was  the  only  priest  In  the 
territory.  First  a  great  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  then  priest  to  his  congregation 
at  Mendota.  he  reached  out  to  distant  points 
in  service  to  white  as  well  as  to  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

His  congregation  at  Mendota  was  made 
up  largely  of  half-breeds.  Father  Ravoux 
aKso  visited  scattered  groups  of  Catholics  In 
Western  Mlnne.sota  and  Into  South  Dakota 
as  far  as  Fort  Pierre  He  was  the  recipient 
of  many  hopors  within  his  Church,  and 
was  greatly  admired  and  beloved  as  a  most 
distinguished   cleric    In    St.    Paul. 

The  Methodists  worked  among  the  Indians 
at  Kaposla  (South  St.  Paul)  and  served 
small  settlements  along  the  Mlssls.slppi. 
While  Minneapolis  was  still  a  village  of  300. 


the  Methodists  organized  the  first  church  la 
Bt.  Anthony,  now   r  part  of  MlnncRpolU. 

In  the  history  of  Minnesota  the  honor  of 
having  the  best  organized  and  most  fruitful 
missionary  program  among  the  Indians  un- 
doubtedly goes  to  the  Episcopal  church.  Im- 
portant among  their  mission  stations  were 
Gull  Lake,  St.  Columba,  Port  Ripley.  Leech 
Lake,   to  mention   but  a  few. 

For  a  time  the  various  missionary  en- 
deavors among  the  Indians  were  farflung 
and  apparently  very  promising.  However,  as 
time  went  on  the  resistance  to  missionary 
undertakings  stiffened  The  work  became 
more  complicated  and  less  frviltful.  Several 
factors  brought  about  this  change:  the  In- 
dians were  constantly  being  moved  and  re- 
located, treaties  and  promises  made  by  the 
white  man  were  often  broken,  causing  hos- 
tility among  the  natives:  Intertribal  raids 
and  small  wars  made  dlfTlcult  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  settlements;  the  In- 
fluence of  the  white  man  through  the  sale 
of  whisky  and  the  promotion  of  vice  had  a 
demoralizing  effect. 

Finally,  the  general  hostility  to  the  white 
man  led  to  massacres  which  tended  to  cool 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Christian 
churches:  at  the  same  time  creating  almost 
insurmountable  hindrances  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  message  even  among 
the  more  friendly  tribes. 

BRINGS    LAW    AND    ORDER 

Thoxigh  the  missionary  and  educational 
endeavors  among  the  Indians  were  disap- 
pointing, the  Christian  people  and  their 
churches  continued  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  red  man.  in  so  doing  the  Church 
contributed  toward  the  establishment  of 
law  and  order  on  the  frontier.  It  became 
watchdog  and  conscience  In  a  territory 
where  neither  Justice  nor  mercy  was  given 
much  consideration. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  there  probably 
never  was  any  person  who  so  consistently 
and  ably  defended  tiie  Indian  against  the 
defiauding  practices  of  unscrupulous  Indian 
agents  and  others  who  dealt  with  them  as 
BI.-,hop  Henry  B  Whipple  From  the  time 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Minnesota 
D:of  ese  of  the  Epl.scopal  Church  and  took  up 
hla  residence  In  Faribault,  he  also  look  up 
th"  cudgels  for  the  Red  Man 

In  his  monumental  work.  A  History  of 
Minnesota,  the  late  William  Watts  Folwell, 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota speaks  of  Bishop  Whipple's  visit  to 
Washington  In  1862  In  an  Interview  with 
President  Lincoln  he  "gave  an  account  of 
the  outbreak  (the  New  Ulm  massacre).  Its 
causes,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Sioux  " 

Tliat  he  did  this  with  the  force  and  the 
eloquence  of  which  he  was  so  capable  may 
be  Inferred  from  a  remark  made  by  the 
Pref^ldent  not  long  after: 

"He  came  here  the  other  day  and  talked 
with  me  about  the  rascality  of  this  Indian 
bu&iness  until  I  felt  it  down  to  my  boots  " 

As  for  missions  to  the  Indians,  they  have 
been  continued,  e8i)eclally  by  the  Episco- 
palians and  Catholics.  While  the  fruits  of 
these  labors  may  not  seem  great,  they  are 
nevertheless  very  precK.us  The  Indians 
have  profited  materially  and  spiritually 
thereby,  while  the  State  has  benefited 
thrrvigh  the  advancement  of  this  group  of 
Its  citizens. 

IMMIGRANTS    ARRIV1E 

The  picture  of  the  pioneer  period  of  our 
State  would  not  be  complete  without  an  ap- 
propriate reference  to  the  coming  of  the  for- 
elgn-bcjrn  Immigrants  The  earliest  arrivals 
In  the  territory  generally  were  New  England- 
ers  Tliose  who  organized  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  townships,  villages,  and  towns, 
were  as  a  rule  born  In  America.  The  busl- 
ne-ss  of  the  communities  was  quite  uniform- 
ly In  their  hands.  But  In  the  middle  1850'8 
the  picture  began  to  change  The  great 
Indian  treaties  of  1854  and  1865  opened  the 
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floodgates  of  Immigration  to  the  vast  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi. 

According  to  the  oensuf  at  184B  the  total 
white  population  of  the  territory  including 
mixed-blood  Inhsbttants.  but  not  soldiers, 
was  only  3,814.  But  s  contemporary  statis- 
tician r«port«d  that  by  the  end  of  1855  the 
population  bad  reached  4<l.0O0.  The  ofBclal 
census  figure  for  1857  shoMra  that  this  figure 
had  swelled  to  150.037.  B\  I860  the  popula- 
tion was  172.023.  Of  this' total  about  59.000 
were  foreign-born:  18.400  came  from  Ger- 
many. 12.831  from  Irelau<^  8.425  from  Nor- 
way, and  3.178  from  Swedin.  PracUcaily  all 
the  Irish  and  a  large  perct  ntage  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  of  the  CatholU  persuasion.  TTie 
Norwegians.  Swedes,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
the  Germans  were  Luthera.ia. 

For  obvious  reasons  th«  Lutheran  Immi- 
grants were  not  In  a  position  to  undertake 
missionary  work  am<jng  i\t  Indians.  But 
they  lost  no  time  In  settln,?  up  a  program  of 
preaching  and  teaching  slthln  their  own 
groups.  Already  in  Uie  e  u-ly  fifties  clergy- 
men of  the  respective  natlanallUes  begun  to 
visit  settlemenu  as  soon  as  their  location 
became  known.  Because  U-ansportatlon  by 
water  was  available  and  most  convenient, 
many  of  the  earliest  settle: nents  were  strung 
along  the  rivers,  the  M  sslsslppl.  the  St. 
Croix,  the  Minnesota. 

When  ordained  clergymt  n  were  not  avail- 
able to  these  settlements,  teachers  or  other 
reasonably  well  qualified  laymen  were  fre- 
quently asked  to  accept  eadershlp  In  the 
Initiation  of  church  work  In  the  communi- 
ties. Traveling  pastors  f -om  older  settle- 
ments In  Wlsconbln  and  Illinois  established 
preaching  places,  organized  congregations, 
and  helped  plan  and  build  .he  flrtt  churches. 
Traveling  by  t)oat  or  on  foot,  occasionally  by 
oxcart,  these  pnstors  made  their  way  up  the 
St  Croix  and  the  Mlnnes  )ta  Rivers  in  the 
middle  fifties  Tliey  crls  crossed  Fillmore. 
Olmstead.  Goodhue.  R:ce.  Carver.  Nicollet. 
Washington,  and  Chl.'ago  counties.  Investi- 
gating conditions  as  far  west  as  Glenwood 
and  Lac  qui  Parle  They  slept  under  the 
starry  sky.  pillowed  on  a  knapsack  They 
swam  the  brldgeless  rivers,  drying  their  gar- 
ments on  the  farther  su;e 

As  for  the  settlers  thenisclvcs.  regardless 
of  nationality  and  irrespective  of  what  faith 
they  professr-d.  one  thing  .hey  had  In  com- 
mon: a  burning  zral  for  the  transplanting 
of  the  church  of  their  fathers  to  their  new 
homeland  Hence  they  tr  ed  without  de!ay 
to  make  provisions  for  the  preaching  of  the 
OoRpel  and  the  admlnlsir  itlon  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments. 

ORCANI;',KO   WORK    BI  CI.NS    1854 

Tlie  beginnings  of  organized  cburchwork 
am.jng  these  immigrant  groups  dates  back  to 
1854.  In  that  year  the  Swedish  Luthen-.i\s 
founded  two  churdies  In  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory, one  Iji  St.  Paul,  the  other  at  Chisago 
Lake.  Their  work  soon  Included  congrega- 
tions In  Stillwater,  Red  Wing,  and  other 
points  In  G(X)dhiie  County 

The  congregaUon  at  Va  la.  some  12  miles 
west  and  south  of  Red  Wiag  became  a  key 
point  In  the  early  hlstor>'  of  the  Swedish 
Lutlierans  of  Mmnesota.  For  nearly  50  years 
the  well -known  pioneer  pastor  and  church- 
man. Krlc  Norellus.  Uved  aid  labored  In  that 
community.  Not  only  was  he  a  capable  and 
beloved  parish  pastor,  he  was  also  an  out- 
standing churchman  among  the  Swedes  of 
this  State.  * 

He  established  the  Vasa  Children's  Home, 
the  first  of  Its  kind  among  Lutherans  of  this 
State;  he  was  the  foimder  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  College,  which  opened  Its  doors  Iti  1863 
In  the  City  of  Red  Wing:  for  many  years  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Minnesota  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
In  1858.  Pastor  Norellus  served  as  confer- 
ence president,  and  finally  as  president  of  the 
Au!?u8tRna  Lutheran  Church,  a  great  church- 
man indeed. 


The  Norwegian  Lutherans,  eoralng  up  from 
lows,  established  ttielr  first  congregation  In 
Minnesota  in  PlUmore  County  In  1864.    EKir- 
Ing  the  next  few  years  they  moved  In  larg« 
numbers  Into  Ooodbue  and  adjacent  coun- 
ties,    esUbllshlng     congregations,     building 
churches   wherever   a   settlement   warranted. 
The    number   ot   pastors   available    In    the 
1860 '8  was  very  limited.    One  pastor,  who  did 
yeoman  work  as  missionary  and  In  providing 
aggressive  leadership  was  the  Reverend  Bernt 
Julius  Muus.    He  came  from  Norway  directly 
to  Goodhue  County  In  1869.    His  home  parish 
was  In  the  Kenyon  territory.     From  his  par- 
sonage   near    Holden    church,    a    few    miles 
northeast  of   Kenyon.   he  carried   on   a   far- 
flung  missionary  endeavor  among  his  coun- 
trymen.   When  the  Minnesota  District  of  the 
NorwegUn   Synod   was  organized   he  became 
lU   president.     In    1874   he   founded  St.  Olaf 
College  in  Northfleld.     The  influence  of  his 
sseal  and  tireless  efforts  Is  stlU  In  evidence  In 
the   territory    he  served   so   long  and  so  ef- 
fectively. 

The  Immigration  from  Germany  Into  Mln- 
nesoU  began  at  about  the  same  time  as  that 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  In  the  early 
1850  6     It  also  followed  pretty  much  the  same 
pattern.     Coming   up   the  Mississippi  River, 
It  branched  out  along  the  Minnesota  and  the 
St.  Croix,  St.  Paul  being  the  focal  point.    Un- 
like the  Scandinavians,  who  were  almost  100 
percent  Lutheran,  the  Germans  were  divided 
between     the    Lutheran    and     the    Catholic 
Churches.      Tlie    latter    group    found    ready 
alflliation  with  previously  organized  nationals 
of    the   same    persuasion.      The   German   Lu- 
therans began   their  work  in  the  State  with 
the    encouri.gement    and    arsistance    of    Lu- 
therans already  established  in  Slates  farther 
east.       Both     the     Lutheran     and     Catholic 
groups  which  Initiated   the  work  In  Minne- 
eota   had    the   advantage   of    the   educational 
Institutions,   colleges,   and    theological   semi- 
naries already  established  in  Eastern  States. 
The  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  had  barely 
made  a  beginning  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
when  the  work  was  got  underway  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.     The  first  German  Lutheran  con- 
gregation  in    this   Stale   was   founded   In   St. 
Paul  In  1855.     A  year  later  a  second  congre- 
gation was  establl.'ihed  in  Winona.     Varioua 
Lutheran    synodical    groups   appointed    trav- 
eling  misfi<jnarles    who   followed    the    immi- 
grants into  every  part  of  the  State  and  min- 
istered to  their  spiritual  needs  as  far  as  time 
and  strength  permitted. 

Today  there  are  very  few  communities  In 
Minnesota  which  do  not  have  at  least  one 
resident  pastor.  In  most  cases  several  de- 
nomlnatloiifi  are  represented.  The  Protectant 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church  virtually 
blanket  the  State  with  churches,  small  and 
large.  No  longer  is  the  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage limiting  the  membership  of  congrega- 
tions and  synods  to  one  national  group.  On 
the  contrary,  most  congregations,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  city  churches,  number 
within  their  membership  several,  often  many, 
natioiialitles.  Tlie  use  almost  exclusively  of 
the  English  language  has  also  enh.inced  the 
prestige  and  Influence  of  the  churches  in  Uie 
typical  American  community. 

A  dlscuction  of  the  part  that  the  churches 
have  played  in  the  development  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  a  significant  minority  group — 
the  Jews.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  they  niunber 
only  2.1  percent  of  our  total  church  popula- 
tion. However,  they  have  been  a  part  of  the 
State's  citizenry  from  the  very  beginning. 
Though  there  were  only  eight  families  to  un- 
dertake the  project,  they  nevertheless  organ- 
ized their  first  synagogue  In  1856.  the  same 
year  that  several  Christian  congregations 
founded  their  first  churches.  Tliat  first  syna- 
gogue developed  Into  what  is  today  the  Im- 
posing Mount  Zlon  Temple  on  Summit  Ave- 
nue in  St.  Paul. 

The  contribution  of  the  Jews  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Minnesota  has  by  no  means  been 


limited  to  afTalrs  of  the  husfness  world.  They 
have  l>een  strong  In  the  profeaelons.  Out- 
standing have  been  their  undertakings  In  the 
field  of  social  service  and  welfare  among  their 
own  people. 

Minneapolis  Federation  of  Jewish  Services 
Is  a  testimony  of  their  high  determination  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  needs  of  un- 
fortunate children,  of  the  old,  and  the  sick, 
and  for  maintenance  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Jewish  families. 

CHURCH     HAS    BIC    INFLUENCK 

In  discussing  the  Importance  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  church  on  the  community  or  the 
State,  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  think  of  In- 
stitutions, teachers,  and  the  clergy  as  being 
the  only  conveyors  of  praiseworthy  Influence. 
The  Christian  lay  people  are  of  conspicuous 
Importance  at  this  point.  Far  reaching,  In- 
deed, is  the  Influence  of  Christian  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Their  number  is  impressive  in  our  public 
grade  and  high  schoole.  our  colleges,  and 
universiUes.  What  they  have  contributed 
through  the  century  and  are  contributing 
today  to  the  high  standard  of  conduct  and 
morality  in  the  State  can  neither  be  meas- 
ured nor  estimated. 

The  infiuence  of  Maria  L.  Sanford  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  of  numerous 
other  ouut^ading  Christian  women  In  homo 
and  In  school  has  been  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth  in  our  society  on  farm  and  In  towns 
and  cities.  The  same  hold  for  men  and 
women  In  the  professions.  In  business,  in 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  among  the  farmers. 

A  truly  good  Christian  is  always  a  good 
citizen.  The  tremendous  benevolence  en- 
terprises of  the  United  States  at  home  and 
abroad  are  one  of  the  fruits  or  byproducU 
of  tlie  Christian  spirit  which  has  so  deeply 
Influenced  our  civilizaUon.  Why  oUierwise 
is  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  charity  so  sadly 
lacking  in  the  non-Christian  world? 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Briggs  Alton,  a  missionary  to  the  Dakotas 
from  1852,  was  emphatic  in  praising  the 
high  and  sterling  character  of  the  immi- 
grants who  forc<-d  their  way  into  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  after  the  treaties  of  1851, 
Their  coming  was  followed  by  the  immedi- 
ate openings  of  churches  and  schools. 

These  spiritual  Interests  of  a  rapidly 
Increasing  number  of  foreign-born  Immi- 
grants, coupled  with  the  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  firmly  established  Chris- 
tian endeavors  of  the  older  denominations 
in  the  State  were  undoubtedly  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  fiber  of  tlie  early 
citizenry  of  Minnesota  Such  considerations 
we  may  assume  were  also  in  the  mind  of  E 
Dudley  Parsons,  author  of  Tlie  SUjry  of 
Minnesota,  when  he  wrote.  "Miisionary  effort 
and  church  oiganizatlon  In  Mmnesota  has 
been  a  great  agent  in  the  development  of  the 
commonwealth." 


FOSTERS    EDUCATTO!*' 

When  the  propagation  of  the  faith  is 
expected,  the  most  significant  contribution 
of  the  churches  to  the  development  of  Min- 
nesotn  prub.-ibly  lies  In  the  cultural  field. 
Tills  stems  from  the  fact  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  work  the  church  en- 
gaged in  a  substantial  program  of  education. 
On  the  elementary  level  this  program  had 
as  its  first  objective  the  careful  instriictlon 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Elble  and  of  the 
church.  In  the  foreign -language  groups  the 
children  were  as  a  rule  taught  to  read  .^nd 
write  the  langtiage  of  their  forebears.  This 
was  In  itself  a  cultural  asset  and  at  the 
same  time  of  economic  or  business  value  in 
the  days  of  continuing  Immigration. 

Several  of  the  denominations,  specifically 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chtu-ch  and  certain 
large  divisions  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  have 
supported  and  maintained  parochial  schools 
with  a  total  program  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. In  the  church  this  has  made  for  a 
deep  insight  Into  Its  history.  Its  tenets,  and 
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lt«  practices.  To  the  State  It  haa  repre- 
sented a  very  considerable  saving,  as  the 
parochial  schools  obviously  do  not  and  can- 
not under  our  form  of  government  receive 
financial  support  from  the  State. 

In  assessing  the  work  and  the  under- 
takings of  the  church  In  education,  It  seema 
evident  that  Its  major  contribution  through 
the  century  has  been  In  the  field  of  secondary 
and  higher  education.  The  early  history  of 
Minnesota  Is  speckled  with  efforts  of  the 
church  to  establish  and  maintain  secondary 
schools,  academies  for  boys  and  seminaries 
for  girls.  Some  of  these  were  short-lived, 
while  others  in  time  developed  into  Junior 
or  senior  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  churchmen  irom  pioneer  days  and 
later  had  a  profound  conviction  that  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  had  to  be  pro- 
vided If  the  church  was  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  its  mission.  In  taking  that  position 
the  church  at  the  same  time  rendered  an 
Invaluable  service  to  the  Sti^te  and  com- 
munity. For  the  people  generally  seem  to 
have  held  the  attitude  that  the  public 
schools  (grade  schools)  were  all  the  State 
needed  to  provide.  Boys  to  be  educated 
could  be  sent  to  church  academies  and  col- 
leges, and  girls   to  female  seminaries. 

Among  the  early  educators  In  Minnesota 
was  the  Presbyterian  minister  Bklward  Duf- 
fleld  Nelll,  who  came  to  St.  Paul  In  1849. 
While  Mr.  Nell)  was  first  of  all  a  pastor  and 
missionary,  devoted  himself  with  much 
energy  and  very  considerable  resourcefulness 
to  the  promotion  of  educational  enterprises, 
both  private  and  public.  His  Interests  and 
eflTorts  embraced  the  field  of  education  from 
the  grammar  school  through  secondary  in- 
etitutlons  and  Into  the  field  of  college  and 
university  work.  Historian  Polwell  sums  up 
his  comments  on  the  man  In  these  words: 
"Edward  Duffleld  Nelll.  D.  D  ,  first  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  of  Territory  and 
State,  titular  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  founder  of  Macalester  Col- 
lege, may  well  be  named  Minnesota's  apostle 
of  education."' 

SCHOOLS    AT    FARIBAULT 

No  doubt  the  moat  ambitious  and  also  the 
most  fruitful  educational  project  under- 
taken during  the  early  pioneer  period  In 
Minnesota  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Faribault  schools  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  plan  of  the  Institution  called 
for  a  school  or  academy  for  boys,  a  seminary 
for  girls,  and  a  divinity  school  to  prepare 
young  men  for  holy  orders.  TTie  driving 
force  in  this  enterprise  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
James  Lloyd  Breck. 

Because  of  his  outstanding  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians.  Mr.  Breck  has  been 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  Wilderness. 
However,  his  chief  desire  was  to  serve  his 
church  in  the  field  of  education.  His  great 
opportunity  came  In  1857  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  select  and  recommend  a  location 
and  work  out  and  submit  a  comprchetusive 
plan  for  the  propt:)8ed  educational  institution 
to  be  established  In  the  Minnesota  Diocese 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  school  was 
founded  In  1858  and  began  its  work  as  of 
that  year. 

During  Its  first  half  century  Minnesota  en- 
Joyed  the  advantage  of  many  academies  and 
preparatory  schools.  The  major  denomina- 
tions all  sponsored  some  of  these  secondary 
achools.  As  the  public  high  schools  Increased 
In  number  the  church-sponsored  secondary 
schools  decreased.  Some  have  continued  to 
flourish  to  the  present  time.  During  Mlnne- 
Bota's  second  half  of  the  century  the  Uoman 
Catholic  Church  haa  multiplied  the  number 
of  Its  high  schools. 

Turning  now  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  we 
cannot  fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  boldness 
and  the  vision  of  the  earlier  generations  who 
founded  the  various  church  colleges  of  this 
Si,ate.     None  but  men  and  women  of  faltli 


and  a  high  sense  of  responalblllty  for  their 
aervlce  both  to  the  church  and  to  their  coun- 
try would  have  had  the  courage  to  launch 
out  and  found  and  operate  a  college  during 
this  formative  period  of  our  State.  Still  that 
Is  what  each  of  the  several  denominations 
did. 

TTNivERsrriEs  ^otT^^DED 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
chartered  a  university  In  1851  for  what  was 
to  become  the  State  of  Minnesota.  But  It 
did  not  begin  to  function  until  18  years  later. 
When  It  did  get  underway.  It  took  several 
years  before  It  was  actually  doing  college  and 
university  work. 

In  the  meantime  Hamllne  University  was 
chartered  in  1854  and  began  academic  work 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  first  class 
was  graduated  In  1859.  This  university  was 
for  15  years  located  in  Red  Wing.  When  the 
Minnesota  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  decided  U)  relocate  it  In  St.  Paul, 
there  was  a  lapse  of  11  years  before  opera- 
tion of   the  College   could   be   resumed. 

No  less  than  10  liberal  arts  colleges  were 
founded  or  sponsored  by  various  denomina- 
tional bodies  or  groups  during  the  first  half 
century  of  Minnesota  history.  The  mere 
listing  of  these  Institutions  and  their  found- 
ing dates  Is  convincing  pr(X)f  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  made  by  the  Christian 
church  in  this  State  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  church  Is  Justly  proud  of  this 
galaxy  of  colleges  In  a  State  barely  a  hundred 
years  old : 

Hamllne  University.  St.  Paul,  founded  by 
Methodists  In  1854. 

St.  Johns  College,  Collegevllle,  Roman 
Catholic.  1858. 

Gustavus  Adolphua  College,  St.  Peter. 
Lutheran.  1862. 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld,  Congrega- 
tional. 1866 

Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  Lutheran, 
1874. 

St  Olftf  College.  Northfield.  Lutheran.  1874. 

Macalester  College.  St.  Paul.  Presbyterian, 
1885. 

St  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 1885. 

Concordia  College.  Moorhead,  Lutheran 
1891. 

St.  Catherine  College,  St.  Paul,  Roman 
Catholic.  1905. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  church-sponsored  colleges  founded  in 
Minne.sofas  second  half-century  such  aa  St. 
Theresa  and  St,  Marys  at  Winona.  Among 
several  church-operated  Junior  colleges  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Martin  Luther  College  at 
New  Ulm.  founded  In  1884.  and  Concordia 
at  St.  Paul  In  1893. 

A  glance  at  the  oj>eratlon  of  these  Insti- 
tutions through  the  years  reveals  some  little 
known  and  astonishing  facts.  For  Instance 
the  College  Blue  Book  for  1947  offers  the 
Information  that  the  eight  which  reixirted 
the  item  had  through  the  years  graduated 
24.287  men  and  women.  No  small  gift  to  the 
citizenry  of  any  Sttite.  especially  to  one  with 
a  brief  history  and  with  comparatively 
limited  population.  Tlie  same  report 
showed  that  the  combined  operating  budg- 
ets of  these  eight  Institutions  for  the  school 
year  1946  47  amounted  to  $7,340,000.  That 
sum  provided  a  college  education  for  9.593 
young  men  and  women  in  our  State.  This 
repre.sents  a  valuable  service  and  a  not  so 
Inconsiderable   saving   to  the   taxpayers. 

The  College  Blue  Book  for  1956  contains 
much  significant  Information  about  these 
colleges  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
1956.  We  find  that  the  student  capacity 
of  the  nine  reporting  this  Item  was  11.438. 
That  represents  almost  exactly  30  percent  of 
the  total  college  population  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  that  school  year.  Further- 
more, It  may  be  noted  that  the  total  Income 
of  the  nine  reporting  Institutions  was  $11,- 
266.000.  That  again  Is  practically  equivalent 
to  the  toUl  cost  of  operating  these  Institu- 


tions for  1  year.  Again,  no  mean  saving  to 
the  State.  To  complete  the  picture  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  endowments  of  the  nine 
reporting  institutions  at  that  time  totaled 
$17,123,000.  and  the  value  of  the  nine  plants 
was  listed  at  $38,384,000. 

8UPP1.EMENT3    STATE'S    PROGRESS 

The  significance  of  all  this  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  Minnesota  lies  in  the 
fact  that  these  institutions  from  year  to 
year  graduate  about  2.000  young  men  and 
women  educated  at  colleges  whose  aim  and 
purpose  are  to  develop  the  whole  man, 
physically.  Intellectually,  and  spiritually. 
Where  this  goal  Is  attained  the  church  8p<in- 
sorlng  such  an  educational  project  Is  help- 
ing substantially  to  make  the  community 
and  State  a  more  desirable  place  In  which 
to  live. 

Just  as  the  State  and  the  church  supple- 
ment one  another  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion, so  also  In  welfare  and  social  service. 
The  Social  Service  Yearbook,  1957.  perti- 
nently reminds  us  that  •Christianity  may 
well  be  called  the  mother  of  social  work  In 
the  Western  World  "  Going  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church.  It  adds. 
"It  was  one  of  the  marks  of  a  society  of 
Christians  that  It  took  care  of  Its  own 
needy," 

Tlie  same  motivation  Is  present  In  the 
church  today.  Charity  must  be  practiced  by 
the  church  for  Its  own  sake.  If  It  Is  not.  the 
church  will  lose  its  very  soul.  TTiough  the 
State  and  community  carry  on  a  tremendous 
pro-^ram  of  welfare  and  relief,  a  program  to 
which  Christian  people  contribute  substan- 
tially, the  church  as  such  continues  Its  pro- 
gram very  much  In  the  same  field;  not  to 
duplicate,  but  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
State  and  to  cooperate  with  11  wherever  prac> 
ticnble, 

A  wide  range  of  activities  and  proJecU 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  welfare  pro- 
pram  of  the  Christian  churches.  Most  of 
these  can  only  be  referred  to  In  passing. 
Child  care,  whether  It  be  temporary.  In  In- 
stitutions, or  In  placement  In  foster  homes, 
homes  and  services  for  the  aged,  church- 
sponsored  hospitals,  these  have  quite  gen- 
erally had  priority  In  the  organized  welfare 
work  of  the  church.  However,  the  churches 
have  also  sought  to  provide  counseling  and 
chaplain  services  for  hfjspiuis.  prisons,  homes 
for  unwed  mothers,  schools  for  delinquents, 
for  the  military  forces.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouu, 
to  mention  some  of  the  more  Important.  A 
great  deal  of  relief  and  reconstruction  work 
has  been  done  through  Church  World  Service 
also  by  the  churches  of  Minnesota. 

Special  types  of  social  work  also  engage  the 
active  interest  of  the  churches  Among  these 
are  settlement  community  centers:  services 
to  the  more  than  10.000  migrants  who  come 
to  Minnesota  each  year;  the  uprooted  Indian 
who  more  and  more  gravitate  toward  the 
cities  only  to  find  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
make  the  adjustment  to  the  strange  new  en- 
vironment; work  among  the  physically 
handicapped:    youth  centers. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  welfare  work 
of  the  churches  lies  In  the  recognition  that 
man  Is  a  spiritual  being,  that  he  Is  pos- 
sessed of  an  Immortal  soul,  that  he  was 
created  not  only  for  time  but  for  eternity. 
Hence  the  emphasis  In  its  various  Institu- 
tions on  Christian  Instruction,  worship  serv- 
ices, and  jjastoral  counseling. 

SPONSORS  HOSPITALS 

Among  the  outstanding  services  rendered 
by  the  churches  to  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
Is  that  centered  In  the  church-operated  or 
sponsored  hospital.  Significant.  Indeed,  Is 
the  fact  that  of  Minnesota's  174  hospitals.  41 
are  church  affiliated,  being  operated  or  spon- 
sored by  church  bodies  or  groups  within  cer- 
tain denominations.  The  toUl  number  of 
beds  In  Minnesota  hosplUls  Is  13,516,  of 
which  6.081  are  In  church-related  Institu- 
tions.    Of  the  494,0  74  patients  admitted  last 
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year,  221,340  or  nearly  50  percent,  were  In  the 
church -related  boepttala.  The  figures  on 
admissions  are  Incomplete,  as  many  hospitals 
did  not  report  that  Item. 

Another  service  of  more  tban  passing  In- 
terest 1«  that  Involving  nurse's  education 
and  trAJnlng^„3»je  average  number  of 
nurses  gr^KUurCed  In  Minnesota  during  1955- 
5&  57  was  1.074.  Of  these  804  were  grad- 
uated from  church-related  hospitals.  A 
person  might  pertinently  ask,  "Where  would 
Minnesota  get  much-needed  graduate 
nurses  were  It  not  for  the  church -related 
hospitals?" 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Jews  handle  their  welfare 
work  on  a  statewide  basis.  Other  denom- 
inations function  more  Instltutionwlse. 
Many  large  parishes  operate  special  institu- 
tions and  have  a  farflung  social  service 
program.  In  trying  to  be  a  blessing  to 
others  through  many  agencies  and  projects 
In  welfare  undertakings  the  churches  them- 
selves and  Individual  Christians  are  being 
richly  blessed. 

Some  30  years  ago  Minnesota's  eminent 
hlstorlal  wrote: 

"The  people  of  Minnesota  were  Christians, 
the  State  protecting  Impartially  all  their 
separate  bodies  and  favoring  none.  There 
were  (In  1908)  4,000  church  edifices,  with 
seating  facilities  for  more  than  a  million 
people.  The  value  of  church  property.  In- 
cluding parsonages,  waa  $30  million,  (These 
flcures  have  doubled  several  times  since 
1906  ) 

"Here  again  statistics  serve  only  as  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Imagination  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  beneficence  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Minnesota,  Its  atmosphere  was 
breathed  by  every  soul  and  in  Its  Divine 
Pounder  was  seen  a  perfect  model  for  hu- 
man conduct.  Above  and  beyond  all  Its 
blessings  soars  the  hope  that  In  time  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
have  dwelt  In  Minnesota  will  have  found 
an  eternal  rest  In  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
promised  to  the  believers." 
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THE  RECESSION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
now  address  myself  to  a  topic  of  great 
interest,  the  economic  conditions  which 
prevail  in  our  country,  and  which  are 
being  commented  upon  daily  by  the  po- 
litical officers  of  our  Government  and  by 
the  columnists  and  commentators  of  our 
public  opinion  mediuns. 

About  2  weeks  ago  the  President  at 
his  press  conference  stated  that  the 
worst  of  the  recession  was  behind  us.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  is  true,  because 
surely  America  wishes  again  to  experi- 
ence full  employment  and  maximum 
production  from  our  great  industrial 
plant  and  our  splendid  agriculture. 

As  one  hopeful  sign,  the  President 
noted  the  decline  in  recent  weeks  of  new- 
unemployment  claims. 

On  that  same  day  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  that  unemployment  in 
major  industrial  areas  rose  in  the  period 
from  March  to  May.  As  of  May.  there 
are  85  areas  with  .substantial  unem- 
ployment—that is.  over  6  percent  as 
compared  to  70  such  areas  in  March  and 
-1  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  areas 
with  unemployment  topping  12  percent 
rose  from  7  in  March  to  15  in  May. 

In  all  due  respect  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  he  can  say  that  the 
recession  has  "largely  spent  Its  force" 
xii  view  of  the  spread  of  unemployment 


in   major  Industrial   areas   during   the 
past  2  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  i>eculiar  recession; 
that  It  Is  spotty;  that  Its  full  impact 
seems  to  be  in  some  of  the  major  indus- 
trial cities  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the  country 
where  there  is  little  or  no  indication  of 
an  economic  recession.  Nevertheless, 
the  statistics  Indicate  that  there  is  a 
sharp  drop  in  investment  and  a  sharp 
drop  in  employment,  and  a  rather  seri- 
ous drop  in  production,  which,  when 
added  together  amoimt  to  a  substantial 
drop,  running  to  a  yearly  average  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  lost 
income  to  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  May  29  headed  "Em- 
ployment Picture  Gloomy"  which  reports 
on  this  latest  Labor  Department  survey 
of  rising  unemployment,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New    Report    Adds     16    Depressed    Aseas— 
Employment  Picture  Gloomt 

Government  ofBclals  today  foresaw  no  big 
decline  In  unemployment  until  fall  on  the 
basis  of  a  gloomy  Labor  Department  report 
that  86  major  Industrial  centers  were  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment. 

This  was  an  Increase  of  16  since  March 
and  compared  with  21  areas  tagged  with  the 
Burplus-latKir  label  a  year  ago.  The  dis- 
tressed areas  comprised  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  major  areas  surveyed  every  2  months. 

The  report  was  made  after  a  survey  of 
149  factory  centers  across  the  Nation.  It 
Indicated  that  the  recession  has  hit  hardest 
at  Midwest,  eastern  seaboard,  and  New  Eng- 
land States. 

Industrial  areas  are  placed  In  the  sub- 
stantial unemployment  category  when  6  to 
9  percent  of  their  total  work  force  Is  un- 
employed. 

nCE  OPTIMISTIC 

The  report  was  released  only  a  few  hours 
after  President  Elsenhower  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  recession  had  largely  spent 
Its  force.  The  President,  however,  said  he 
awaited  Improvement  In  such  things  as  sales 
of  autos  and  other  factory  goods  before  pre- 
dicting an  upturn. 

The  report  said  survey  of  employers'  hir- 
ing plans  showed  that: 

There  will  be  a  slight  pickup  In  Jobs  In 
construction  and  food  processing  plants. 

No  Improvements  are  forecast  for  the  de- 
pressed auto,  steel,  machinery,  and  fabri- 
cated-metals centers. 

Many  employers  are  still  uncertain  about 
their  hiring  plans  because  of  recession 
Jitters, 

Big  declines  In  unemployment  which  usu- 
ally occur  in  the  spring  Just  didn't  happen 
this  year. 

The  16  areas  added  to  this  distressed  list 
In  May  were: 

Chicago,  New  York.  Houston,  Memphis; 
Mobile.  Ala,:  New  Haven.  Conn,;  Columbus. 
Ga.;  Albany.  Schenectady.  Troy.  N.  Y.; 
Greensboro,  High  Point,  N  C;  Akron,  Cleve- 
land, Dayton.  Hamilton,  Mlddletown,  Ohio; 
Allentown,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  Roanoke  'Va  ' 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Labor  Department  economists  said  one  of 
the  cheerful  aspects  of  the  report  was  that 
the  unemployment  situation  doesn't  appear 
to  be  getting  any  worse.  It's  stabilizing, 
they  said. 

Only  one  area,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  was 
reclassified  to  a  category  denoting  less  tin- 
employment.     Tlie  Improvement  was  attrib- 


uted to  more  stunmertime  jobs  In  the  resort 

Industry  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
alsc  invite  attention  to  the  recently  re- 
leased figures  on  manufacturing  in  April, 
as  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  on  manufacturers'  sales,  as 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
May  29.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mantttactttrers*  Sales 
Manufacturers'  sales  were  unchanged  In 
April,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  reported.  New 
orders  were  down  more  than  seasonally  and 
inventories  were  down  sllghUy.  The  backlog 
of  unfilled  orders  declined  by  $1.2  billion 
from  March.  Here  are  the  details.  In  billions 
of  dollars: 

Sales,  orders,  and  inventories 
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.Cales: 

.\11  manufacfurlnp 

Durable  prHxi.s  indu.'stru''' 

Nondurable  goods  industriw" 

Inventories: 

.Ml  inanufacturinp 

Durable  pcnxi.s  iiidtLstrles 

Nondurable  goods  industriM  "' 

New  orders- 

All  manufacturing „. 

Durable  goo«is  indiL<itr1ps I 

.Nondurable  goods  industries 

I  nfille<l  orders: 

-All  nianufaoturfnp. 

Durable  poo<l.«  Indu.Mries I 

Nondurable  goods  Industrie*. 


1957 
Apr. 


»e,  0 

14.8 
14.2 


.V».  S  52.  3 
31,8  30.2 
22.0      22.2 


1958 


Mar 


Apr. 


12.2        11.9 
13.  6        13.  2 


27.7 
l.T  3 
14.3 

fil.9 

.W.  9 

2.9 


25.4 
11.8 
13.6 

47.5 

45.  1 

2.4 


24.9 
11.7 
13.3 

52.0 
29.9 
22.1 

24.8 
11.5 
13.8 


(') 


51.fi 

29.7 
21.9 

23.9 
10.7 
13.2 

46.3 

4.').  9 

2.5 


24.8 
11.5 
13.3 

51.5 
•J9.  4 
22.1 

24.2 
10.6 
13.6 


f) 
0) 
(') 


■  Not  available. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  do  not,  I  may  say,  show  any 
grounds  for  optimism.  The  major  rea- 
son for  the  current  recession  is  the  severe 
drop  in  the  durable-goods  industries,  and 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  there 
will  not  be  any  pickup  in  the  economy 
until  there  is  an  improvement  in  such 
industries. 

Yet  in  April,  rather  than  there  being 
any  improvement,  the  situation  actually 
became  worse.  Here  is  what  happened 
in  durable  goods  in  April:  Sales  fell  oflf 
by  $300  million  from  March,  and  $2.9 
billion  from  a  year  ago;  new  orders  de- 
clined by  $1.1  billion  from  March  and 
fell  off  $2.6  billion  from  a  year  ago;  in- 
ventories declined  by  $500  million  from 
March  and  were  down  $2.1  billion  from 
a  year  ago. 

These  figures  show  not  only  that  sales 
continued  to  decline,  but  also  that  the 
decline  in  new  orders  is  far  in  excess  of 
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the  drop  In  Inventories.  In  the  past 
year,  for  example,  while  durable  goods 
inventories  have  dropped  7  percent,  new 
orders  have  declined  almost  3  times  as 
much — by  20  percent. 

That  is  the  danger  point.  It  is  not 
merely  a  drop  in  inventory,  which  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  but  it  shows, 
also,  that  the  inventory  drop  is  not  being 
replaced;  that  new  orders  from  the  re- 
tailers to  the  wholesalers  to  the  manu- 
facturers have  dropped  by  20  percent  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago;  in  fact,  they 
have  dropped  three  times  as  much  as 
the  drop  in  the  durable  goods  inventories. 

The  relationship  of  inventories  to  new 
orders  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
significant  indicators  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  the  economy  to  do  in  the  months 
ahead.  We  know  only  too  well  that  when 
a  businessman's  new  orders  are  falling 
off  faster  than  his  inventories  are,  he  is 
not  going  to  .step  up  his  production. 
This  is  simply  not  good  basiness  nor  good 
commonsense. 

And  the  cold.  hard,  unpleasant  facts 
are  that  the  relationship  of  inventories 
to  new  orders  in  the  all-important  dur- 
able goods  industries  is  at  the  most  un- 
favorable level  since  pre-World  War  II. 
March  was  bad  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  show  that  April  was 
even  worse.  It  indicates  little  evidence 
that  we  may  expect  any  significant 
pickup  in  durable  goods  manufacturing 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  excellent  letter 
in  the  May  29  Washington  Post  written 
by  the  noted  Harvard  economist.  Sey- 
mour Harris,  which  critically  apprai.scs 
the  administration's  actions  in  dealing 
with  this  prolonged  recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Harris'  letter  be  inserted  at  thus  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Administration  Economics:    A  Critical 
Appraisal 

We  have  now  had  10  months  of  a  recessldn. 
10  mouths  of  a  declining  economy.  Histor- 
ians of  the  cycle  tell  us  that  a  turning  point 
generally  comes  within  a  year  of  the  Initial 
decline.  Perhaps  this  command  of  history 
explains  the  reluctance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  take  positive  measures  to  reverse 
business  trends.  But  the  administration 
may  be  gambling  too  much  on  the  laws  of 
history. 

So  far  the  antirecession  measures  have 
been  Inadequate;  and  most  of  those  t.^ken 
have  been  forced  upon  the  reluctant  admin- 
istration by  a  Democratic  Congress,  or  have 
been  automatic  results  of  bullt-ln  flexibil- 
ity— e.  g  .  the  decline  of  the  tax  receipts 
with  reduced  Income  and  the  rise  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Even  defense  expenditures  are  not  rising 
substantially.  Despite  the  Insecure  state  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  recession,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  not  spending  more  on  security 
In  calendar  year  19.58  than  In  1057.  We 
have  the  word  of  the  chief  finance  officer  of 
the  Defense  Department  for  this. 

In  fact,  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  does 
not  suggest  a  rise  of  Federal  outlays  of  more 
than  Z2  billion  and  certainly  not  more  than 
•3  billion  for  the  calendar  year  1958. 
(I  exclude  the  rise  of  transfer  payments  like 
unemployment  compensation  )  Even  these 
estimates  t.ike  account  of  the  probable  out- 
lays   under    the    road    program,    the    unem- 


ployment rompensatlon,  the  Housing  Act, 
the  Commodity  Facilities  Act.  and  proposed 
legislation  on  area  redevelopment  and  edu- 
cation. 

I  do  not  believe  these  estimates  are  un- 
generous. If  the  administration  has  other 
estimates,  they  have  never  revealed  them. 
Is  It  not  about  time  that  the  administra- 
tion gave  the  country  a  monthly  estimate 
of  expected,  help  from  reduction  of  taxes, 
increase  of  expenditures,  etc.— in  fact  a  sur- 
vey the  first  of  the  month  of  the  trends  In 
the  economy? 

What  Is  the  administration  afraid  of?  In- 
deed, they  underestimated  revenue  for  fiscal 
year  1959  by  several  billions.  Had  they 
shown  historical  sense  at  this  point,  they 
would  not  have  made  this  mistake.  In  ad- 
dition, expenditures  will  rl.«e  by  a  few  billion 
beyond  their  January  1957  estimate  for  fis- 
cal 1959.  They  seem  to  be  scared  of  the  ris- 
ing deficit. 

But  they  should  have  learned  a  long  time 
ago,  as  most  economists,  and  an  Increasing 
group  of  businessmen  have  learned,  that 
the  way  to  keep  a  deficit  down  is  to  ral.se 
Income;  and  the  way  to  Increase  Income 
Is  for  the  Government  to  reduce  taxes  and 
Increase  spendlng--in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession. A  continued  economic  decUue  can 
only  further  Increase  the  deficit. 

We  are  losing  Income  at  the  rate  of  $30 
to  $50  billion  a  year.  Is  Inactivity  sup- 
portable under  these  conditions?  Rich 
month  the  administration  wait*,  we  lose  $4 
billion  and  perhaps  about  700,000  man-years 
of  employment.  We  do  not  deal  with  a 
leak  In  a  tank  by  allowing  the  water  to 
escape;   we  plug  the  hole. 

We  lose  this  income  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  public  services  that 
need  attention — hou.^lng,  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed, urban  redevelopment,  school  con- 
struction, and  river  development. 

The  Ouvernment  shouid  favor  especially 
the  expenditures  that  yield  the  largest  re- 
turns in  the  shortest  period  both  In  stimu- 
lating the  economy  and  helping  those  in 
distress.  On  this  score,  aid  fur  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds,  redevelopment 
and  8rho<il  and  college  construction  stand 
hgh.  Tliose  who  are  fearful  of  larce  public 
expenditures  can  be  appeased  by  selecting 
ouUays  that  put  the  smallest  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  namely,  loans  and  guaranties 
against  grants,  small  subsidies  for  loans 
against  outrlRht  grants. 

We  expect  a  greater  degree  of  Intervention 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  than  we  have  had  so 
far.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Re.serve  has  re- 
ver.'-.ed  Its  policy.  For  this  we  give  them 
credit.  But  the  reversal  was  slow  In  coming 
and  has  not  been  aggressive  enough.  It  Is 
not  enough  merely  to  reduce  discount  rates 
or  even  make  possible  the  reduction  of  bor- 
rowing by  member  banks  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  rise  of  several  billion  dollars  In  the  .e- 
serves  of  member  banks,  Inclusive  of  excess 
reserves. 

The  open-mnrk»t  operations  of  the  F  d- 
eral  Re.serve  have  been  most  Inadequate. 
They  are  excessively  concerned  over  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

The  present  danger  is  recession.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  face  In  the  one  area  where 
we  are  still  strong — a  wcll-functlonlr.g  econ- 
omy. Hence  let  us  be  bold  In  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

How  silly  are  the.se  buying  campaigns, 
these  appeals  to  labor  and  capital  to  be 
sacrificial,  the  attempts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  shift  the  reEponslbllUies  for 
recovery  to  the  weakened  State  and  local 
governments,  and,  to  the  contrary  to  their 
Interest,  operations,  of  the  private  economy. 

A  saturation  of  the  capital  market  con- 
tributed to  the  recession;  but  Just  as  a  dear 
money  policy  and  a  changeover  from  an 
excess  of  spending  to  an  excess  of  receipts 
by    the   Federal   Reserve   agj^ravateU    the   re- 


cession and  helped  hasten  It,  bo  a  drastic 
reversal  of  these  policies  will  soften  the 
blows  of  the  recession 

SKTMoim  E   Hakkib. 

Cambrtdge.  Mass. 

(Professor  Harris  Is  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomics department   at   Harvard  i;nlverslty  ) 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Ek'onomic  Committee 
has  just  prepared  a  most  Important 
analysis  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  prospects  in  the  months  to 
come. 

In  my  opinion  this  report  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  Con^re^s.  It  is,  I  may  say,  a  far  from 
optimistic  document 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  working  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  country  by  its  refusal  to 
meet  up  to  the  severity  of  this  recession 
and  its  Pollyannish  statements  to  the 
public. 

This  carefully  documented  report  by 
the  distinguished  and  highly  qualified 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  serve  as  a  sobering  influence  on 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  economic  decline  is  simply  a  rolhn;: 
readjustment  and  nothing  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Permit  me  to  quote  but  one  paragraph 
from  this  report: 

On  the  basis  of  recent  trends,  current  ex- 
pectations, and  past  rates  of  rise  after  up- 
turns, it  appears  that  recovery  to  the  long- 
run  potential  is  unlikely  to  be  completed 
before  mld-1959  at  the  earliest  and  might 
not  be  achieved  until  late  in  19C0.  Unem- 
ployment, therefore.  Is  likely  this  year  to 
average  at  least  7  percent  of  the  civuian 
labor  force  or  about  5  million  lerwjus.  On 
optimistic  assumptions,  unemployment  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1059  still  m'ght  be  about 
5  million  to  5.5  milUou.  or  7  to  8  percent. 
A  less  rapid  recovery  could  be  accompanied 
by  as  many  as  7  million  unemployed,  cr  over 
10  percent  of  the  clvUlan  latxjr  force,  In  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year. 

This  report  gives  no  room  for  comfort 
It  should  ."^ej-ve  to  indicate  what  a  .serious 
situation  we  face  As  I  have  stated  .«:o 
many  times  durinq  this  recession,  we 
cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  nature 
run  its  cour.se.  We  mu.st  put  our  energies 
and  our  minds  to  the  task  of  halting  this 
recession  and  rcstonnc;  neces.^ary  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  IS  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  face  up  to  facts  and  to  take 
mcaninpful  action. 

I  am  fearful  that  some  persons  are 
willing  only  to  hold  the  recession,  which 
means  leaving  the  economy  at  a  rela- 
tively lower  rate  of  productivity  and  em- 
ployment than  it  was  a  year  af:o.  So 
we  cannot  afToid  only  to  have  a  halt  to 
the  recession;  we  must  promote  condi- 
tions which  are  conducive  to  economic 
growth.  The  nation  needs  to  grow  and 
expand  in  terms  of  its  economic  produc- 
tivity and  its  gross  national  prtduct.  I 
believe  this  is  vital  for  cur  very  national 
security.  I  do  not  believe  the  Nation 
can  continue  to  assume  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  international  leadership  in 
terms  of  our  military  power  and  in  terms 
of  our  economic  and  financial  assistance 
unle.ss  we  have  economic  growth,  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. It  IS  a  part  of  an  effective  and 
meaningful  foreign  policy. 
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Therefore,  It  Is  time  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  face  up  to  the  facts  and  to 
adopt  meaningful  programs  rather  than 
to  give  us  tranquilizers  and  soothing 
sirup. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "High  Em- 
ployment Year  or  Two  Away,  Congres- 
sional Economists  Eistimate."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  6.  1958. 
The  article  relates  to  a  staff  memoran- 
dum prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrK  Fiw  Signs  of  Eablt  Upturn — High  Em- 
ployment   Yeas    OS    Two   Awat,    Conc&ks- 

SIONAL     ECO.NOMISTS     ESTIMATE 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Congressional  economists  yesterday  fore- 
cast high  employment  may  not  be  reached 
again  for  more  than  2  years  And  putting  on 
their  rosiest  glasses,  they  saw  the  date  a  year 
away  at  the  earliest. 

This  estimate  by  the  staff  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  concluded 
that  business  has  continued  to  decline  and 
there  are  as  yet  few  signs  of  an  early  vipturn. 

At  best,  a  business  recovery  Isn't  exjjected 
until  the  fall,  the  study  said.  In  contrast  to 
the  third  quarter  target  implied  In  President 
Elsenhower's  January  economic  report  and 
budget  message 

This  means,  the  Capitol  Hill  experts  fig- 
ured, unemployment  will  average  5  million 
this  year— the  April  level — and  could  be  7 
million  next  winter  Even  with  an  earlier 
snapback,  the  first  quarter  Jobless  total  will 
be  between  5  and  5  5  million,  the  report  said. 

Last  winter,  tlie  committee  staff  calculated 
total  output  or  gross  national  product  would 
be  •429  billion  this  year  compared  to  »434  4 
billion  in  1957  Now,  it  said,  this  estimate 
looks  too  hltth 

Currently,  the  economists  figure  output  is 
about  10  percent  below  a  high  employment 
level  and  more  than  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  capacity  is  not  being 
used. 

The  study  gave  this  picture  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  outlook: 

The  biggest  drag  has  been  the  cutback 
In  business  spending  Investment  In  new 
plant  and  equipment  Is  almost  14  percent 
under  last  summer's  record  and  early  surveys 
estimated  a  20-perccnt  cut  by  this  fall.  But 
newer  estimates,  to  be  released  next  week. 
will  show  further  drops  and  a  reversal  of 
this  trend  Lsn't  likely  for  a  year.  Cause  of 
this  slump  has  been  that  capacity  to  pro- 
duce goods  was  growing  faster  than  the  total 
demand  to  buy  them  during  the  boom. 

At  the  same  time,  buslneFsmen  have  been 
buying  less  from  each  other  and  running 
down  their  inventories.  While  the  pace  of 
this  liquidation  shovUd  slow  up  In  the  next 
6  to  9  months,  a  buildup  of  stocks  U>  farther 
away. 

INCOMES.    SPENDING    DOWN 

All  this  has  pulli*d  down  consumer  In- 
comes and  spending  even  more  than  dollar 
figures  show  becausi    prices  have  risen. 

The  only  strong  clement,  the  staff  report 
said,  was  spending  br  governments. 

State  and  local  go"  ernments  are  Increasing 
their  demand  at  a  »3-bllllon-a-year  clip. 
But  despite  the  announced  speedup  in  Fed- 
eral Government  buying  and  antirecession 
measures,  the  yearh'  pace  of  Federal  goods 
and  services  purchases  will  only  be  92  billion 
higher  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  first  quarter, 
the  report  estimated. 

It  hinted  at  po«sll>le  troubles  from  the  ex- 
pected pickup  lu  home  building.    The  emer- 


gency housing  act,  which  In  effect  supplied 
naortgage  funds.  Is  boosting  building.  But 
if  Jobs,  wages  and  salaries  continue  to  fall, 
enough  buyers  won't  come  forward  to  pur- 
chase them.  So,  "housing  activity  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  may  depend  on  the 
trend  of  employment  and  income  rather  than 
rising  independently  as  in  other  postwar 
recessions,"  the  study  said. 

NO    PRESCRIPTIONS 

Here's  how  the  return  to  high  employment 
or  almost  full  use  of  resources  was  figured : 
If  the  dope  Is  upset  and  recovery  begins  this 
summer,  and  If  the  pace  of  this  recovery  Is 
as  fast  as  It  was  after  the  1948-49  slump 
when  the  Korean  war  spurred  demand,  then 
high  employment  will  be  reached  next 
summer. 

But  If  tlie  upturn  comes  this  fall  and 
recovery  matches  the  pace  with  which  busi- 
ness came  out  of  the  1953-54  slump,  high 
employment  will  be  restored  In  the  fall  of 
1960. 

The  report,  prepared  under  the  staff's  exec- 
utive director.  Roderick  H.  Riley,  gave  no 
prescriptions  for  speeding  a  comeback. 

But  It  rejected  a  popular  belief  that  wide- 
spread price  cuts  would  help.  They  would 
lead,  it  said,  to  expectations  of  further  cuts 
and  cause  business  and  consumers  to  put 
off  buying. 

Tlie  study  also  Implied  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  had  not  eased  credit  enough, 
especially  through  Its  open  market  pur- 
chases, because  long-term  Interest  rates  have 
come  down  only  a  little. 

In  other  developments,  several  statistical 
reports  Indicated  business  now  Is  on  a  pla- 
teau. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimated  de- 
partment store  sales  rose  slightly  In  May  to 
133  percent  of  the  1947-49  average.  The 
April  level  was  131.  the  same  as  In  March. 
For  the  week  ended  May  31.  however,  sales 
at  the  big  stores  were  1  percent  under  the 
like  week  a  year  ago. 

Railroad  freight  car  loadings  for  the  same 
week  were  11  percent  under  the  year  ago 
period,  the  Identical  gap  that  showed  up  last 
week.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads reported  that  the  May  31  total  was  7.2 
percent  below  the  preceding  period,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

All  building  last  month  was  10  percent 
above  April,  a  normal  seasonal  rise.  The 
Commerce  and  Labor  Departments  put  the 
total  at  $4  1  billion.  Increases  in  highway 
and  public  housing  spending  have  kept  con- 
struction for  the  first  5  months,  at  last 
year's  level. 

Another  group  of  business  leaders,  replying 
to  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  poll,  showed 
more  enthusiasm  for  an  anti-recession  tax 
cut  than  a  panel  whose  views  were  released 
earlier  this  week.  Three  of  14  favored  cuts  at 
once,  another  7  leaned  toward  them  under 
certain  conditions  and  the  other  4  were  silent 
on  the  Issue.  Only  one  taxcutter  turned  up 
In  the  first  poll  and  there  were  several  out- 
right opponents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
severity  of  this  recession — the  worst  one 
since  World  War  II — is  further  attested 
to  by  the  latest  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  business  expenditures 
for  plants  and  equipment  this  year  will 
be  slashed  even  more  drastically  than 
earlier  estimates  indicated. 

Senators  have  placed  in  the  Record 
from  time  to  time,  and,  indeed,  have 
done  so  before  committees,  estimates  of 
the  reduction  in  capital  expenditures  by 
American  industry.  Those  estimates 
were  optimistic.  But  it  now  appears  that 
the  reductions  In  expenditures  will  be 
much  more  serious  and  severe  than  any- 


one even  including  the  departments  of 
Government,  had  anticipated. 

Business  now  plans  to  Invest  $30.8 
billion  in  capital  expenditures,  a  drop  of 
17  percent  from  the  $37  billion  spent 
in  1957. 

Moreover,  expenditures  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958  were  5  percent  less  than 
were  estimated.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1958,  there  was  a  drop  in  capital  spend- 
ing of  10  percent  from  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  last  year;  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1957  was  a  quarter  of  economic  de- 
cline. Nor  is  any  upturn  in  capital 
spending  anticipated  this  year  by  our 
governmental  departments.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Government  economists  now 
figure  that  capital  spendinc  will  continue 
to  drop  at  least  through  the  first  half  of 
1959. 

In  commenting  on  the  importance  to 
the  economy  of  this  type  of  spending, 
the  Washington  Post  states: 

These  are  the  so-called  high  velocity  dol- 
lars that  have  a  multiplying  effect  on  In- 
comes and  Jobs.  Reducing  money  spent  for 
factories  and  machinery  cuts  orders  and 
Jobs  in  other  firms  whose  workers  In  turn 
must  reduce  their  buying.  A  cunaulative 
effect  Is  therefore  created  stronger  than  the 
actual  changes  In  the  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  June  9  Washington  Post, 
reporting  on  this  drop  in  business  spend- 
ing, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  Plans  Slash  in  Crttcial  Spending 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Business  plans  a  deeper  slash  in  Its  cru- 
cial spending  for  new  plants  and  equipment, 
the    Government    reported    yesterday. 

The  Nation's  executives  now  exF>ect  to 
invest  only  $30.8  billion  in  capital  goods  this 
year.  17  percent  less  than  last  year's  record 
$37  billion. 

Moreover,  the  latest  survey  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shows  outlays  will  be 
trimmed  by  4  percent  from  the  level  execu- 
tives forecast  last  winter.  Then,  they  ex- 
pected to  spend  $32.1  billion  on  added  ca- 
pacity this  year. 

The  new  report  discloses  that  actual  cap- 
ital spending  in  the  first  quarter  was  well 
below  expectations.  The  predicted  yearly 
rate  was  $34.1  billion;  the  actual  level  was 
$32.4  billion. 

STRONG   DOWNWARD    PULL 

Some  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  un- 
usually severe  weather.  But  the  net  effect. 
a  drop  of  10  percent  from  the  pace  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1957,  was  to  exert  a  strong 
downward  pull   on   economy. 

If  present  plans  hold  up.  the  decline  will 
continue  every  quarter  this  year  but  the 
slide  won't  be  as  fast.  For  the  spring  quar- 
ter, business  plans  a  $31.4  billion  yearly  rate 
and  lor  the  summer.  $30.3  bllilon.  This 
would  mean  $29.1   billion  in  the  fall. 

However,  when  these  outlays  ere  cut,  the 
predictions  generally  understate  the  actual 
reductions.  Economists  figure  capital 
spending  will  go  on  dropping  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  1959. 

These  are  the  so-called  high  velocity  dol- 
lars that  have  a  multiplying  effect  on  In- 
comes and  Jobs.  Reducing  money  spent  for 
factories  and  machinery  cuts  orders  and  jobs 
in  other  firms  whose  workers  In  turn  must 
reduce  their  buying.     A  cumulative  effect  is 
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therefore  created  stronger  than  the  actual 
clinnges  In  the  spending. 

UTTLrrtlS   PLAN   BOOST 

Compared  to  last  year,  the  biggest  reduc- 
tions are  In  sight  for  railroads,  down  47  per- 
rent;  hard  goods  manufacturing,  down  29 
percent;  mining,  down  25  percent;  and  non- 
durable manufacturing,  down  20  percent. 

Only  the  public  utilities  still  plan  to  In- 
crease their  Investment  over  1957. 

Compared  to  last  winter's  forecast,  nearly 
every  Indvistry  expects  to  spend  less  than  It 
first  planned.  Among  the  biggest  down- 
ward changes  were  those  made  by  the  oil. 
chemical,  and  nonelectrical  machinery  In- 
dustries. In  manufacturing,  only  textiles 
and  nonferrous  metals  are  holding  to  their 
earlier  plans  but  they  figured  deep  cuts  then 
from  1957. 

The  new  poll  was  taken  In  April  and  May. 
Economist*  figure  that  succeeding  ones 
won't  show  Improvement  until  profits  and 
sales  look  stronger.  This  appears  to  ex- 
plode the  theory  that  Industry  now  makes 
stich  long-range  calculations  In  Its  Invest- 
ment programs  that  they  are  little  shaken 
by  shifts  In  demand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an- 
nounced that  the  very  significant 
Industrial  production  index  declined  an- 
other 2  points.  This  Is  the  8th  con- 
secutive month  in  which  Indu.strial 
production  has  dropped,  and  it  repre- 
sents a  decline  since  last  August  of  more 
than  13  percent.  It  is  the  most  severe 
downturn  in  industrial  production  which 
the  country  has  witnessed  in  the  past 
20  years. 

It  represents  a  tragic  and  irretriev- 
able loss  in  production,  amountinc  ac- 
tually to  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  which  could  have  rai.sed  the 
standard  of  American  families  and 
could  have  meant  jobs  for  millions  of 
persons  who  are  now  unemployed. 

I  believe  a  report  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  15,  1958. 
deserves,  again,  our  attention.  I  shall 
not  place  the  entire  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  I  observe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Industrial  Production  Index 
reveals  a  13  percent  decline  since  August, 
1957,  which  was  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  peak  year  of  1957. 

I  have  had  a  summary  made  of  the 
major  areas  of  unemployment  in  149 
major  industrial  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It  shows  that  substantial  labor  surplus 
areas,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  rose  from 
70  in  March  to  86  in  May. 

In  my  home  State,  unemployment  in 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area,  as  of 
May,  remained  cla.ssifled  in  the  catepory 
of  areas  with  the  jobless  amounting  to 
from  6  to  9  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  major  reason  for  the  rising  un- 
employment in  the  Duluth -Superior  area 
is  the  sharp  drop  in  iron-ore  shipments. 
The  Department  of  Labor  states: 

Ore-shlpplng  activity  Is  likely  to  remain 
low  this  season. 

Communities  in  the  iron  range  area 
have  indeed  been  hard  hit  by  this  reces- 
sion. An  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  June  4,  1958,  shows 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
affected.  The  headline  of  the  article 
is:  Lake  Iron  Ore  Shipments  Move  at 
2G-Year  Low. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  would  read  the 
letters  I  am  receiving  from  the  mayors 


of  villages  and  cities  and  from  county 
commissioners,  from  members  of  the 
steel  workers  union,  and  from  the  aver- 
age, plain  citizens  who  live  in  the  area 
of  northeastern  Minnesota,  you  would 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  my  mes- 
sage today. 

Thousands  of  those  people  are  without 
jobs.  They  have  been  without  work  for 
more  than  9  months.  They  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion's unemployment  compensation  bill, 
passed  by  Congress,  is  of  very  little  use 
to  the  unemployed  people  of  Minnesota. 
The  Governor  of  Minnesota  has  called 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  in  a 
serious  effort  to  be  of  some  help  to  allevi- 
ate the  severe  economic  problems  which 
affect  a  substantial  area  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Great  Lakes 
shipments  of  iron  ore  this  year  will  total 
from  50  million  to  55  million  tons,  as 
compared  with  more  than  84  million  tons 
last  year.  The  recent  slight  upturns  in 
steel  production  have  not  made  the  ship- 
ping men  any  more  optimistic.  They 
point  to  the  excessive  inventories  of  ore 
on  hand  at  furnaces  and  docks,  an 
amount  almost  twice  that  of  a  year  ago 
and  sufficient  to  supply  the  furnaces  at 
present  rates  of  consumption  for  7 
montlis. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article,  entitled  "I  akes 
Iron  Ore  Shipments  Move  at  20-Year 
Low,"  publi.shed  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  4,  1958,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  bcitif^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LAKE.S  Iron  Orf  Biiipmknts  M-^vf  at  20-Yk^r 
Low — Rate  TiiRocaH  May  31  Sharply  Be- 
low 1057;  Abo'vIT  One-Haif  Flfet  Now  in 
Service — Steel  Upturn  Brings  No  Cheer 

Cleveland. — Iron  ore  shipments  down  the 
Great  Lakes  are  moving  at  the  slowest  pace 
in  20  years,  according  to  the  initial  report  of 
the  American  Iron  Ore  Association  for  the 
1958  navigating  season. 

At  the  same  time,  an  official  of  M  A.  Hanna 
Co.  estimated  thfit  prt)bal}ly  no  more  than  125 
United  States  registry  ore  ve&sels,  or  roughly 
one-half  of  the  lakes  fleet.  Is  In  service.  And 
a  check  with  Individual  fleet  operators  Indi- 
cates only  about  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
vessels  are  due  to  get  up  steam  for  the  1958 
season. 

This,  ttio.  marks  the  fewest  number  of  ore 
vessels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
past  two  decades,  shipping  men  say.  By  mid- 
May  last  year  the  entire  ore  fleet  of  250  ves- 
sels was  In  operation. 

LOWEST    RATT:    .since    tD39 

The  American  Iron  Ore  Association  re- 
ported that  through  May  31.  shipments  of 
Iron  ore  from  northern  lake  pKirts.  both 
United  States  and  Canada,  totaled  4.123.171 
gross  tons.  That  was  the  lowest  total  since 
1939  when  3.6d8.2.)l  XAM\a  were  loaded  through 
May.  It  compared  with  shipments  of  16.714,- 
273  tons  through  May  last  year. 

For  the  month  of  May  only,  the  association 
reported  shipments  were  4.060.611  tons,  com- 
pared with  12.727.659  tons  a  year  ago  The 
May  figure  was  the  lowest  since  1946  when 
only  3,616.1 15  tons  were  moved  fur  the  month. 
But  In  that  year  lakes  fleets  were  hit  by  a 
strike  after  getting  off  to  a  fairly  active  start. 
Considering  strike-free  years  only,  the  May 
1958.  figure  was  the  lowest  for  the  month 
since  1939. 


The  cumulative  total  through  May  31  thH 
year  includes  62.560  tons  shipped  lat«  In 
April.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  fleet  last  year 
moved  ueiu-ly  4  million  tons  In  AprlL 

later     START    THIS     TEAR 

The  sharp  dropoff  thus  refiects  not  only 
the  fact  far  fewer  boats  are  running  this 
year,  but  also  that  most  of  the  vessels  moved 
out  of  winter  quarters  4  to  6  week*  later 
than  last  year. 

There  was  an  enrller-than-usual  rush  by 
some  fleets  a  year  ago  to  replenish  ore  stock- 
piles thinned  down  by  Mrlkes  In  the  summer 
of  1956  and  the  high  rate  of  operations  in 
the  .steel  Industry  during  late  1956  and  early 
months  of  1957  This  year  the  situation  Is 
quite  dUIercnt  Tlie  steel  industry  has  be«n 
running  at  about  half-capacity  this  year 
and  stoikpUes  of  ore  are  at  a  record  high. 
Iron  ore  Is  the  principal  raw  material  for 
steel.  Each  ton  of  steel  roughly  requires  a 
ton  of  Iron  ore. 

AcC'^rdlng  to  the  association,  there  were 
more  than  47  million  tons  of  ore  on  hand  at 
United  St.-'.tes  furnaces  and  docks  at  the  end 
of  April,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  23  7 
million  tons  a  year  earlier.  At  present  rates 
of  consumption,  there  Is  roughly  a  7  months 
supply  (if  ore  on  hand.  A  year  ago  the  supply 
represented  a  little  more  than  2  months  of 
usage,  with  steel  operations  close  to  capacity 

TEAR  EXPErTEB  TO  TRAIL  1957 

As  a  result,  shipping  men  have  been  fl^'ir- 
Ing  they  will  bring  down  little  more  than  50 
million  to  55  million  tons  of  Iron  ore  this 
year,  compared  with  more  than  84  million 
last  year.  The  recent  slight  upturn  In  steel 
production  has  in  no  way  altered  their  views, 
due  to  the  excessive  inventories  of  ore.  It 
would  take  an  unexpected  sharp  boost  In 
steel  output  for  the  lakes  vessel  operators  to 
bring  additional  vessels  o\it  of  winter  moth- 
balls, they  say.  Iron  ore  moved  down  the 
lakes  accounts  for  60  percent  or  more  of  all 
Iron  ore  consumed  In  the  United  Slates 

Northbound  shipments  of  coal  on  the  Great 
Lakes  al.so  are  off  sharply  this  year,  a  report 
of  the  Ore  It  Coal  Exchange  of  Cleveland 
shows.  Through  May  26  this  year,  m<.vcmeut 
of  coal  Into  vessels  at  Lake  Elrle  ports  totals 
5,873.765  net  tons,  compared  with  12,342,889 
a  year  apo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcono  an 
editorial  entitled  It  Has  Just  Begun," 
published  in  the  Chisholm,  Minn  ,  Free 
Pre.ss.  The  editorial  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Has  Just  Bccun 

Dear  Mr  President-  It  wr.s  rath^  dis- 
concerting to  pick  up  the  da:iy  pai>ers  of 
Wednesday  and  rend  In  some  detail  that  at 
a  prevs  conference  you  Informed  that  you 
believe  the  recession  has  largely  sjient  Itself. 

And  you  stated  further  that  the  current 
economic  situation  di.>es  not  warrant  any 
reductions  that  could  create  further  deficit 
si>etidlng.  This  latter  is  Just  so  much  double- 
talk,  fur  It  requires  the  legal  masterminds 
to  really  analyze  and  Interpret  your  state- 
ment. 

No  one  expects  you  to  know  what  is  tran- 
spiring all  over  the  Nation,  but  you  are 
surrounded  by  a  corps  of  Informants,  and 
the  least  they  could  do  Is  give  you  the  cor- 
rect Information.  A  trip  into  Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh,  Deuolt.  and  Chicago  would 
quickly  convince  you  that  the  recession  has 
not  spent  Itself,  but  rather,  that  we  are  in 
a  very  serious  depression. 

Men  are  out  of  work,  and  have  been  for 
a  long  time.     If  the  recession  were  spending 
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Itself,  then  at  least  industry  would  be  hold- 
ing Its  own  and  an-lclpatlng  an  upturn  In 
production  and  ooiisumer  demand  within 
the  next  30  days.  It  takes  that  long  to  get 
the  wheels  and  equipment  roUlng  and  per- 
sonnel geared  to  a  piogram  of  work. 

It  is  almost  Ironical  that  on  the  eve  of  your 
announcement,  the  I  on  Range  of  Minnesota 
received  another  blow  For  your  information, 
the  Douglas  and  Oocfrey  mines  have  either 
closed  or  are  curtain  ig  production,  and  the 
Oliver,  the  biggest  p-oducer  of  Iron  ore,  is 
laying  off  anothi^r  ro  men  next  Monday. 
There  Is  nothing  more  disheartening  for  a 
miner  than  to  be  toll  there  isn't  any  more 
work  for  him  when  l.e  picks  up  his  dinner 
pall  to  go  home. 

This  economic  setback  was  not  created  by 
these  people.  They  arc  a  productive  and 
enerpetlc  amalgamntli  n  of  nationalities  and 
creeds  They  ask  qu  irter  of  no  one  •  •  • 
only  the  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  a 
decent  living.  There  Is  a  fear  In  our  people 
because  far  too  mapy  of  them  remember 
the  early  thirties  and  ihe  miserable  existence 
many  of  them  encountered.  They  know, 
too,  that  this  is  a  ver>  wealthy  and  produc- 
tive Nation,  and  that  with  leadership  and 
action,  this  economic  decline  could  well  have 
been  avoided.  The  Nf^tlon  elected  you  by  a 
majority,  and  the  minority  accepted  the 
mandate.  As  citizens  of  the  ^entert  com- 
monwealth on  earth,  we  turn  to  you  lor 
guidance  and  decLslon  There  will  always  t)e 
selfish  Interests  who  w  11  play  the  gamut  for 
all  they  c«»n  take  for  'hemselves,  but  there 
are  millions  of  men  ant  women  who  make  tip 
this  Nation  who  B)«k  f(  r  nothing  more  than 
a  chance  to  work  and  tarn,  and  to  them  you 
owe  your  allegiance. 

This  Nation  needs  Thools  and  colleges, 
hospitals  and  Institutii  ns  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate. We  need  lughwa  s.  dams  and  harbors, 
and  granaries  that  are  full  to  feed  us  and 
those  who  are  starving  In  the  world  All  of 
the.se  things  could  l)e  a  :compll»hed.  Not  in 
a  year,  or  5  or  even  IC.  But  In  the  mean- 
time, j>eople  would  be  gainfully  employed. 
Goveriunent  Is  not  ex  >ected  to  support  a 
nation,  but  lu  a  dem  >cracy.  It  dues  have 
certain   obligations. 

We  do  not  exfiect  or  d  ?mand  that  you  solve 
all  of  the  Nation's  bi.rdensoine  problems 
However,  those  who  are  Informing  you  about 
the  economic  conditions  are  not  giving  it 
to  you  straight  Fn^m  iVarhlnglon,  you  can 
urge  the  people  to  buy  vo  bolster  the  buying 
power.  But  when  men  don't  have  Jobs,  they 
can't  buy  cars,  appliaufes.  and  homes. 

From  where  we  sit.  aid  calculate,  faced  by 
facts,  the  recession  has  not  spent  itself.  It 
has  Just   begun. 
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recession  data,  including  quotations 
from  leading  newspapers  and  economic 
journals,  citing  important  statistical 
material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RxcESsiON  Data 
•This  decline  (In  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct) definitely  stamps  this  recession  as  the 
most  serious  since  World  War  II.  What's 
more,  tlie  Government's  own  economists  pre- 
dict a  further  dip  in  the  ciu-rent  quarter." — 
New  York  Times.  May  18.  1958. 

•■Administration  officials  have  been  con- 
tending that  the  recession  is  at  or  near  bot- 
tom, but  admit  they  have  no  definite  signs 
yet  to  prove  tlielr  point." — Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. M;iy  28.  1958. 

Unemployment:  Unemployment  as  of  mld- 
Aprll  was  at  the  highest  level  since  pre- 
World  War  II — 7.5  percent  of  labor  force. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  forecasts  over 
6  million  Jobless  by  June. 

Labor  Department  reports  unemployment 
in  major  labor  areas  rose  in  period  from 
March  to  May.  Of  149  major  areas  surveyed. 
86  now  h.-^ve  substantial  labor  surplus  of 
over  6  percent  unemployed — compares  with 
70  such  areas  In  March  and  45  in  January. 
There  are  now  15  major  labor  areas  with 
over  12  i^crcent  unemployed — compared  to  7 
in  March  and  only  2  In  January. 

In  April  230,000  unemployed  workers  ex- 
hausted unemployment  Insurance  payments. 
Government  experts  say  number  will  top 
300,000  a  month  by  summer.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  now  Ixxjsts  his  estimate  of 
jobless  who  will  exhatist  benefit  payments 
this  year  to  2.600.000. 

Production  drop:  Since  August  Industrial 
production  has  fallen  by  13  percent. 

In  1957.  industrial  production  in  the 
UiUted  States  fell  10  percent  while  indu.strial 
production   In  Soviet   Union  rose   10  percent. 

This  is  most  severe  drop  in  production  in 
20  years. 

Car  production  off  30  percent  from  last 
j'ear.  Total  car  output  this  year  estimated 
at  little  over  4  million  compared  to  over  6 
million  last  year  (Wall  Street  Journal,  May 
23). 

Steel  production  in  April  down  43  percent 
from  April  1957.  Steel  production  to  date 
in  May  Is  up  somewhat,  but  still  around  36 
p>ercent  below  year  ago.  In  first  quarter  of 
1958,  for  first  time  in  history,  the  Soviet- 
Sino  bloc  produced  more  steel  than  United 
States. 

Gross  national  product  down:  The  gross 
natlon.il  product  (expenditures)  has  fallen 
$18  billion  (annual  rate)  since  third  quarter 
of  last  year  and  is  still  going  down. 

Gross  private  domestic  Investment  de- 
clined $9.5  billion  (annual  rate)  In  first 
quarter  of  tills  year — a  drop  of  over  15  per- 
cent. 

Wages  down:  Total  wages  and  salaries  in 
April  fell  $0  5  billion  from  March  (annual 
rate)  to  make  total  drop  since  Augtist  of 
$8  7  billion  (annual  rate). 

Profits  ofT :  Corporate  profits  In  first  quar- 
ter down  35  percent  from  year  ago  (Wall 
Street  Journal  survey). 

Business  activity  down;  Business  activity 
down  16  percent  from  year  ago  (latest  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  index) . 

Business  failures  up:  Business  failures  last 
year  rose  to  postwar  high,  and  this  year  they 
are  running  17  percent  higher  than  year  ago. 
(Dun  k  Bradstreet  reports.)  Business  bank- 
ruptcies are  at  all-time  high.  Government 
officials  predict  they  will  total  85.000  this 
year  and  even  more  in  1959. 

Cost  of  living  soars;  Prices  up  3.5  i)ercent 
In  past  3rear,  and  7  percent  in  past  2  years. 

Retail  food  prices  up  6.7  percent  from  year 
ago.  and  wholesale  food  prices  up  9.3  percent 
from   year   ago.     Rise    not   due   to   fanners. 


their  share  of  the  food  dollar  has  dropped 
from  47  cents  In  1952  to  only  41  cents  now. 
Profits   of  food  processors  have  soared. 

No  Improvement  In  immediate  future  Is 
indicated:  Expenditures  for  plants  and 
equipment  In  1958  estimated  to  be  13  per- 
cent Ijelow  last  year  (President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors). 

New  orders  for  machine  tools  down  In 
AprU  by  56  percent  from  year  ago. 

In  the  hard-hit  durable  gooils  Industries 
the  situation  worsened  In  April.  Sales 
down  20  percent  from  year  ago.  new  orders 
dropped  20  percent  from  year  ago.  but  In- 
ventories declined  only  7  percent. 

Kew  orders  fell  in  April  $1.1  billion  (9 
percent)  from  March  while  Inventories  only 
dropped  $500  million  (less  than  2  percent). 
This  mear^s  the  ratio  of  inventories  to  new 
orders  is  at  the  worst  position  In  the  post- 
war period.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  reliable  indicators  of  what  we  can 
expect  the  economy  to  do  in  months  to 
come. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  automobile  dealers  want  to  know  wliy 
they  are  not  selling  cars,  I  can  g^lve  them 
a  suggestion.  It  is  because  there  has 
been  a  total  loss  of  S8. 700,000.000  in  wage 
income  since  August  1957.  This  is  bound 
to  cut  into  what  are  called  consumer 
goods  purchases.  With  the  gross  na- 
tional product  running  at  a  rate  of  $18 
billion  less  than  last  year,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  people  are  complaining 
about  the  burden  of  taxes  and  the  high 
cost  of  living? 

In  citing  these  statistics,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  be  a  prophet  of  gloom  and 
doom;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  we  had 
better  get  a  prescription  to  correct  this 
economic  illness,  which  presently  is 
acute,   before   it   becomes  chronic. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  change  doc- 
tors, because  the  doctor  is  in  the  White 
House  until  1961.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
doctor  call  in  a  few  new  consultants,  be- 
cause the  patient,  the  American  econ- 
omj',  although  not  incapacitated — in- 
deed, anything  but  that — is  showing 
some  signs  of  economic  sickness. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  disservice 
to  the  country  to  state  the  facts.  It  is 
not  a  disservice  to  say  that  we  need  to 
do  better.  Of  course  we  have  the  great- 
est industrial  system  in  the  world;  and 
of  course  our  people  are  saving  money 
in  terms  of  aggregate  savings;  and  of 
course  we  have  the  greatest  transporta- 
tion system  and  the  greatest  financial 
system  in  the  world.  We  have  every  tiling 
except  one  thing,  namely,  the  will  in 
high  places  to  do  better,  and  the  will  to 
do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done, 
just  as  earlier  today  tlie  Presiding  OfQcer 
I  Mr.  Clark  in  the  chair]  pointed  out 
the  urgency  of  doing  certain  things  for 
our  defense  program  and  for  our  foreign 
policy,  and  the  fact  that  our  leadership 
does  not  seem  to  .sense  that  urgency.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  repeated  warnings  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  performing  a  great, 
patriotic  service. 

Mr.  President,  if  w^e  are  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  of  world  leadership  and 
if  we  are  to  proWde  for  the  defense  of 
our  country  and  do  all  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  do  in  this  competitive,  co- 
existence period  of  the  cold  war,  we  need 
an  economy  that  is  moving  ahead,  not 
retreating.     No  Member  of  the  Senate 
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can  really  Justify  permitting  a  continua- 
tion— without  the  taking  of  some  reme- 
dial action — of  the  conditions  which 
have  permitted  the  occurrence  of  a  loss 
of  almost  $8  billion  in  wage  Income  In 
a  few  months,  and  a  drop  of  almpst  $18 
billioi  in  the  gross  national  product.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  hear  any  speeches  about 
economy,  when  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration do  very  little,  indeed,  to 
stop  the  greatest  waste  we  have  known 
since  the  days  of  the  depression,  name- 
ly, a  drop  of  almost  $18  billion  down  the 
economic  sewer.  Yet  some  say  the  worst 
is  over.  Well.  Mr.  President.  If  it  Is 
over,  it  has  been  a  costly  hangover. 
What  a  lost  weekend. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  some  persons 
are  getting  used  to  the  headache,  and 
are  beginning  to  think  that  this  is  the 
way  a  part  of  the  economy  can  live.  In- 
stead. I  submit  that  we  need  a  much 
more  vital  and  growing  and  pro.sperous 
economy  than  the  one  we  have  now. 


RECESSION  INCREASES  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  HIRING 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
times  of  recession  and  high  unemploy- 
ment, increased  numbers  of  workers  in 
the  over-40  age  bracket  become  the  vic- 
tims of  tragic  and  wasteful  discrimina- 
tion. Extensive  layoffs  hit  hardest  at 
those  against  whom  many  employers 
have  unjustly  and  unwisely  developed 
prejudices   becau.se  of   ape. 

In  my  opinion,  every  person,  regard- 
less of  his  or  her  age,  should  have  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment. The  accelerated  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  older  workers,  during 
this  time  of  recession,  is  especially  waste- 
ful of  our  Nation's  manpower  resources. 
Many  workers  in  the  over-40  brackets 
are  experienced,  skilled,  and  stable  em- 
ployees. They  have  extensive  obligations 
to  home  and  family.  Yet.  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  virtually  as- 
sign many  of  these  worthy  individuals 
to  a  sort  of  human  scrap  pile. 

Early  in  this  se.ssion,  nine  colleagues 
Joined  with  me  in  the  introduction  of 
S.  3188,  a  bill  to  amend  regulations  gov- 
erning terms  of  contracts  with  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to  for- 
bid contractors  from  imposing  any  re- 
quirement of  maximum  age  when  hiring 
workers.  This  is  a  necessary  first  step 
in  a  broad  educational  program  to  con- 
vince employers  of  the  waste  involved  in 
age  discrimination.  It  is  necessary  to 
check  the  spread  of  a  practice  which  is 
costing  our  Nation  the  loss  of  millions  of 
man-hours  of  labor  every  year.  Rich  as 
our  Nation  is.  we  cannot  afford  this  wast- 
ing of  human  resources.  The  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  has  taken  the  lead  in 
advocating  a  Jobs  After  40  proRram. 

The  Eagles  deserve  great  credit  for  this 
undertaking. 

The  distingul.shed  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  HinnpHREYl.  who  so 
kindly  yielded  to  me  so  that  I  could  make 
these  brief  remarks  to  the  Senate,  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  with  respect 
to  Government  contracts.  The  Senator's 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  bill  Is  characteris- 
tic of  his  interest  in  social  and  economic 
progress  in  our  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  evidence  that  age  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  of  workers  Is 
spreading  under  the  impetus  of  reces- 
sion economic  conditions  was  reported 
recently  in  the  nationally  syndicated 
column  by  Sylvia  Porter.  Miss  Porter 
confirmed  the  fact  that  age  prejudice 
appears  in  many  areas  to  be  worse  than 
ever.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Miss  Porters  col- 
umn from  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
2,  1958,  and  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  6.  1958.  en- 
titled "The  Peoi)le  Grow  Older."  These 
thoughtful  and  revealing  analyses  indi- 
cate need  for  immediate  action  to  curb 
the  growing  trend  toward  age  prejudice 
in  hiring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Age  ISarrilrs  Spread 

Corporation  employment  barriers  are 
going  up  again  atjaln.st  the  Jobless  man  wtio 
Is  over  40  and  the  Jobless  woman  who  Is 
over  35. 

The  age  prejudice — sen-selcss,  cruel,  waste- 
ful, almost  Incredibly  Ironic  though  It  Is — 
appears  In  many  areas  to  be  worse  than 
ever. 

For  the  first  time,  resistance  to  hiring 
women,  due  solely  to  age.  actually  is  show- 
ing up  below  30. 

For  a  brief  period  during  the  boom-boom 
days,  the  discrimination  against  the  older 
worker  appeared  to  be  lessening  a  bit.  Or 
anyway,  it  went  underground  and  com- 
panies which  hud  rigid  bars  ag:ilnst  the 
over-40  worker  tiidn't  advertise  the  limits 
so  blatantly. 

But  whatever  feeble  progress  was  made 
has  been  lost  and  now,  the  direction  Is 
backward. 

"Our  most  recent  survey  of  corporations 
employing  almo.st  30,000  workers  reveals 
that  a  man  or  woman  over  30  is  finding  It 
increasingly  dlfHcult  to  get  work — entirely 
due  to  age — and  at  45.  the  resistance  Is  very 
heavy,"  said  Geori^e  H  Outekunst.  Jr  .  spokes- 
man for  the  Otiice  Executives  Association 
of  New  York,  when  I  Intorvlewed  blm. 

PATTFRN  NATIONWIDE 

"What  we  have  found  in  New  York  re- 
flects the  national  pattern.  Prejudice  !n 
New  York  may  even  be  less  than  In  major 
manufacturing  centers." 

"Our  Inquiries  across  the  country  show 
that  discrimination  Is  much  worse  than  It 
was  a  year  ago — and  It  was  bad  enough 
then,"  added  Ouvld  D  Klvlat.  president  of 
the  Forty  Plus  Club  of  New  York,  p  non- 
profit organization  operated  by  unemployed 
executives  to  help  find  Jobs  for  each  other. 

"Of  the  last  13  Jobs  that  we  unearthed, 
only  1  permitlcd  a  man  over  45.  The  mo- 
ment we  mention  a  man  is  45,  the  Interest 
wanes  " 

"The  unemployed  who  come  In  here  blame 
us  for  the  age  barriers,  but  It's  not  our  fault." 
remarked  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
employment  agencies  In  New  York  City. 

"The  age  restrictions  are  Imposed  by  2  out 
of  every  3  companies  which  give  us  openings. 
We  can't  budge  them  by  a  year." 

And  I  confirmed  the  whole  discouraging 
tale  this  past  weekend  when  I  plowed  through 
thousands  of  want  ads  in  the  newspapers. 
In  column  after  column  I  found  the  words 
"25  to  32  years  •  •  •  not  over  35  •  •  •  not 
over  40   •    •    •    to  age  42  " 

The  facts,  as  uncovered  by  the  New  York 
Office  Execxitlves'  Association's  survey  thli 
spring  are  brutal.     Read  on  and  wince: 

By  the  time  a  man  reaches  60.  a  full  42  S 
percent  of  the  companies  won't  hire  hlra 
because  of  his  age. 

When  he  hits  55.  he'll  be  excluded  from 
possible   hiring  by   nearly   68  percent   of   the 


companies.     "Finding  employment  at   56   U 
almost  Impossible." 

By  the  time  a  woman  Is  35,  an  astounding 
10  percent  of  the  companies  think  she  Is  too 
old  to  hire,  more  than  double  the  percentage 
which  reported  this  age  as  their  upper  limit 
for  hiring  In  1957. 

DOORS  SLAMMED 

By  the  time  she  Is  50,  shell  find  the  doors 
will  be  slammed  In  her  face  by  56  percent  of 
the  companies. 

Yet  the  same  companies  which  have  these 
arbitrary  hiring  rules  admit  that  the  ab- 
senteeism and  turnover  record  of  the  older 
worker  Is  no  worse  than  that  of  the  younger 
worker.  They  say  frankly  that  older  workers 
are  Just  as  reliable  and  productive,  that  they 
present  no  special  problems  of  supervision, 
do  not  hurt  morale.  They  Just  contend — 
wrongly— that  training  of  older  workers  puses 
a  problem. 

And  the  supreme  irony  Is  that  these  same 
companies  place  the  most  productive  years 
for  men  between  25  and  55  and  for  women 
between  25  and  50. 

There  were  some  faintly  heartening  reports 
last  fall  that  Congress  might  do  something 
concrete  to  prod  Industry  into  curbing  this 
discrimination.  But  since  sputnik,  there 
has  been  a  deafening  silence  about  this  In 
Washington.     What,  then,  can  be  done? 

"Keep  pounding  at  the  stupidity  of  it." 
says  Outekunst.  "Keep  emphasizing  it's  a 
never-ending  campaign.  "  says  Klvlat. 

This  Is  policy  among  Industrialists  who 
know  they'll  have  to  pay  soaring  taxes  to 
8upp<irt  the  older  Jobless — if  the  workers 
continue  Jobless.  This  Is  fact  In  a  country 
In  which  the  over  45  will  constitute  half  our 
adult  population  by  1975.  It  doesn't  seem 
credible. 

The  People  Grow  Oldee 

Mrs.  Alice  K  Leopold.  Director  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  took  up  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  domestic  employment  situations 
In  her  address  to  the  3.000  senior  citizens  who 
are  assembled  In  St.  Louis  this  weekend  from 
over  the  country.  This  Is  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  employers  to  find  workers 
too  old  at  45  and  even  younger  at;es 

The  notion  that  workers,  once  they  sre 
past  their  thirties,  are  too  old  to  be  employed 
In  new  positions  In  part  at  least  grows  out 
of  pension  considerations  and  notions  about 
lUneFS  and  lost  time.  Mrs  Leopold  cited 
careful  studies  which  show  that  older  work- 
ers respond  well  to  retraining  for  new  skills, 
that  they  create  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
the  Job,  and  that  their  maturity  brings  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
work    to    be   done. 

The  problems  that  arise  with  nn  BRlnR  pop- 
ulation cannot  be  dismissed  They  require 
serious  and  understanding  attention.  In  a 
bare  half  century  {190O  1955),  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  men  has  gone  up  from  46  years 
to  67,  while  that  of  women  has  Increased 
from  48  to  72  When  that  Is  the  situation 
and  the  trend  Is  continuing,  we  all  can  only 
agree  with  Mrs.  Leopold — "aging  Is  every- 
body's future — and  everybody's  responsi- 
bility." 


TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  our  econ- 
omy can  be  no  stronger  than  our  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  goods  and 
commodities.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  our  Government  has  rec- 
nized  its  responsibility  to  promote  the 
development  of  efficient  Interconnected 
transportation  systems  spanning  the 
Nation.  The  establishment  of  locks  on 
navigable  streams  and  land  grants  for 
the  building  of  intercontinental  rail- 
roads contributed  in  large  measure   to 
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the  growth  of  the  Nation.  So  has  the 
building  of  highways  and  the  grant  of 
financial  assistance  to  a  fledgling  air- 
line industry. 

Each  of  these  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, while  competing  with  the  others 
for  traffic,  complements  the  others,  pro- 
viding American  shij;  pers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  that  method  best  suited 
to  the  particular  task  required. 

Our  great  transportation  systems 
have  been  built  wit  lin  the  framework 
of  our  private  enteiprise  system,  with 
Government  assistance  where  necessary 
and  where  Justified  and  with  Govern- 
ment regulation  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public.  The  role  of  Government 
in  the  field  of  trans  oortation,  as  in  all 
other  areas  of  its  operations,  is  Uiat  of 
protecting  and  promoting  the  public  in- 
terest. Government  assistance  to  com- 
mon carriers,  financial  or  otherwise, 
-  cannot  be  justified  or  any  grounds  other 
tlian  that  of  fostenn?  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  at  re;isoiuiblc  rates,  nor 
can  regulation  of  the  carrier  s  operations 
be  supported  except  to  meet  the  same 
objectives. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation of  tlie  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committe  \  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  di  itinguiiihed  junior 
Senator  from  Florid  i  I  Mr.  SmathersI. 
has  conducted  an  e>haustivc  survey  of 
the  railroad  industrj  and  its  abihty  to 
fulfill  its  role  in  meeting  tlie  Nations 
needs  in  tinic  of  pei.ce  and  in  time  of 
war.  The  subconim  ttee  s  findings  de- 
serve the  close  attei.lion  of  the  Senate 
and  of  tlie  Nation.  The  subcommittee 
has  concluded  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Nation  s  railroads  is  such 
as  to  impel  il  their  c(  ntinucd  oj^erations 
unless  corrective  act;on  is  taken.  The 
major  role  which  th  ?  railroads  play  in 
our  economy  requires  that  within  the 
sphere  of  proper  Government  action 
steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  conditions 
which  will  enable  tlie  railroads  to  restore 
their  economic  position. 

The  subcommittee  has  recommended 
certain  financial  ass  stance  to  the  rail- 
roads and  has  in  addition  recommended 
revisions  of  the  Inter;  tate  Ccmmeice  Act 
which  it  believes  wii;  pci-mit  each  form 
of  surface  transportation  better  to  serve 
the  Nation  and  to  injure  that  each  prc- 
.«rrves  and  ofTers  to  American  shippers  its 
inherent  advantages.  These  recommen- 
dations, as  modified  and  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  arc  now  before  the  Senate 
for  action. 

While  some  of  the  detailed  provisions 
of  S  3778  may  require  clarification  or 
amendment.  I  believi  they  are  generally 
sound.  The  situation  which  faces  the 
railroad  industry  is  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture, and  the  provlsiDns  oi  S.  3778  con- 
stitute the  views  of  tne  committee,  after 
exhaustive  study,  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  assistance  Insofar  as  leg- 
islation is  concerned.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Hous-;  of  Representatives 
will  proceed  to  act  u;3on  the  bill  without 
delay. 

The  Nation's  railroads  are  threatened 
with  economic  diwifter.  Railroads  are 
vital  to  the  nati<nal  interest.  The 
Smathers  bill  deserves  and  requires  early 
and  favorable  action. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  E»resident,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
i.shed  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  1659.  House  bill 
7953.  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7953)  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

ExPLANATio.v  or  H.  R.  7953 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  "house- 
keeping '  provlsiouB  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Sorv.ce. 

First,  it  would  raise  the  limitation  on  re- 
iniburscment  to  owners  of  equipment  rented 
undrr  verbnl  agreement  for  damages  occur- 
rlnt»  while  In  use  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Tlie  limit  Is  now  $50.  and  It  would  be 
raised  to  $2,500. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  contracts  with 
private  parties  to  train,  work,  and  care  for 
Government-owned  pack  stock  held  in  re- 
serve for  fire  emergency  purposes. 

Third,  It  would  permit  reimbursement  to 
emploj'ees  for  casua1t>  d.-^mages  to  personal 
etfects  occurring  at  places  of  temporary 
storage  wliile  the  employees  are  engaged  in 
connection  with  such  casualties. 

Pourlh.  It  would  authorize  the  Govern- 
nient  to  pay  for  transporling  employees' 
hutomubiles  between  points  In  Alaska  m 
connection  with  transfer  of  official  stations. 
In  m.iny  cases  there  are  not  connecting 
roads  between  oflficlal  stntlons,  so  that  the 
employee  cannot  drive  his  car  to  his  new 
station.  Consequently,  It  Is  frequently  nec- 
essary to  move  cars  by  Government-owned 
boat  or  In  other  manner  similar  to  that  In 
which  the  Government  moves  employees' 
household  effects.  Tliis  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  cover  cases  of  this  sort. 

Fifth,  It  would  permit  the  Government 
to  pay  the  cost  of  notifying  employees  In 
Isolated  locations  of  serious  illness  or  death 
of  close  relatives,  and  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing such  employees  to  the  nearest  public 
transportutlon. 

Sixth,  It  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
States  of  fire-lookout  towers  and  other  Im- 
provements for  fire  control  no  longer  needed 
by  the  Forest  Service. 

Seventh,  It  would  broaden  existing  au- 
thority to  pay  for  telephone  calls  for  official 
use  in  private  residences.  The  existing 
authority  to  pay  for  such  use  Is  limited  to 
residences  of  seasonal  employees  and  cer- 
tain   other    persons.      For    Hie    emergencies 


and  other  protective  duties,  the  official  use 
of  telepliones  is  often  needed  in  residences 
of  other  persons  who  have  little  j>ersoniU 
need  for  telephone  service.  This  authority 
would  also  be  extended  to  apply  to  all  l&nds 
administered  by  the  Forest  Ser\lce.  whereas, 
at  present  It  does  not  cover  Bankliead -Jones 
title  III  lands. 

Eighth,  it  would  i>ermit  moneys  received 
from  forfeitures.  Judgments,  or  settlements 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  work  made  nec- 
essary by  the  action  which  led  to  the  lor- 
felture.  Judgment,  or  settlement. 

Ninth,  It  would  permit  payment  of  costs 
of  publishing  technical  articles  In  scientific 
publications. 

Tenth.  It  would  Increase  the  amount 
available  for  purchase  of  admlnlstratlTe 
sites  from  »25.000  to  $50,OCib  per  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  thiid  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7953^  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROBA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1639.  House  bill  7261,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Probation  Act  to  make  it  applicable 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7261)  to  amend  the  Federal  Probation 
Act  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  appUcable  to  the  United 
Stales  District  Couit  for  Uie  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECO.HD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri:cor,D,  as  follows: 

The  prof>osed  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

As  is  set  forth  In  a  letter,  printed  in  full 
below,  from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  the  present  Federal 
Probation  Act  (18  U.  S  C  365n.  applies  to 
I'M  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
except  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  reason  for  the  exception  is 
that  In  1910.  15  years  before  the  general  pro- 
bation act  was  enacted  In  1925,  provision  vas 
made  by  section  102  of  title  24  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  in  regard  to  proba- 
tion In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  the  Federal  Probation  Act 
was  enacted  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
accordingly  excepted  from  Its  application. 
The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  advises  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  sound  reason  for  the  exception,  and  that 
It  is  desirable  that  the  probation  law  t>e  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  accomplish  this 
purpose. 
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The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
lejislatloa  Is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  Is 
a  letter,  dated  July  12,  1966.  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  in  regard  to  H.  R.  6870.  a  similar  bill 
In  the  84th  Congress. 


ADMINISTRAXrVE  OmCE  or  THE 

UNrrED  States  Court, 
Supreme  Court  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  July  12.  1956. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. United  States  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  I  write  In  refer- 
ence to  a  bill  pending  before  your  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  amend  the  Federal  Pro- 
bation Act  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (H.  R.  6870). 

This  is  a  measure  which  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  on  June  24,  1954. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  at  a  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber 1954  by  the  late  Judge  Harold  M.  Ste- 
phens who  was  then  chief  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  then  approved 
the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the  nature  of 
the  pending  bill. 

The  present  probation  act  (18  U.  S.  C. 
3651 ) ,  applies  in  all  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  except  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  reason  for  this  Is  that  In  1910.  15 
years  before  the  general  probation  act  was 
passed  in  1925.  provision  was  made  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  title  24  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  for  the  placing  on  probation  of  de- 
fendants convicted  In  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the  national 
act  was  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
excepted  from  its  ;ii)pllcatlon.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  sound  reason  for  that  excep- 
tion. It  Is  desirable  that  the  probation  law 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  end  would  be  acconipllshe<l  by  tiie 
pending  bill  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  recommends  the  bill  for 
that  reason.     I  trust  that  It  may  be  enacted. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  P.  Chandler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  'H.  R.  7261)  was  ordeied  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  loU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HAROLD 
MACMILLAN.  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  Primie  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to 
this  historic  Chamber.  We  feel  a  close 
kinship  to  the  people  he  represents.  I 
know  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
uould  be  pleased  to  have  a  few  words 


from  the  Prime  Minister.  Therefore  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  that 
the  Vice  President  appoint  an  appro- 
priate committee  to  escort  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  rostrum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
FuLBP.iCHT,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  committee  escorted  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
rostrum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Theieupon.  at  2  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.  m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  guests  in  the  gallery,  it 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
Senate  and  to  our  guests  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Giertt  Britain,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Harold  Macmillan. 

In  introducing  him,  let  me  say  that 
we  in  the  Senate  often  refer  to  our  legis- 
lative body  as  being  one  of  the  great 
parliamentary  bodies  of  the  world.  We 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  traditions  which  we  preserve  today 
are  ones  which  we  inherited  from  the 
nation  which  is  represented  by  tlie  man 
who  will  addre.ss  u.s  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  the  Right 
Honourable  Harold  Macmillan,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

I  Prolonged  applau.se.  Members  rising.  1 

Prime  Minister  MACMILLAN.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  very  high  honor  that 
you  have  done  me  today,  and  one  which 
I  will  treasure  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Like  the  greatest  of  my  predecessors. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  I  took  the  pre- 
caution which  one  mu.st  take  if  one  is 
detei'mined  to  have  a  successful  life  in 
any  country,  to  arrange  to  make  a  good 
start  in  it  by  having  an  American 
mother.     I  Applause.  1 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  proud  day  if 
she  were  still  alive,  to  feel  that  I  was 
allowed  to  enter  this  historic  building 
and  speak  to  this  great  body. 

Do  not  be  alarmed.  Since  I  was  given 
no  warning  that  this  honor  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  me.  I  have  not  the  well- 
prepared  oration,  the  studied  witticisms. 
or  the  carefully  arranged  improvisations 
with  which  we  all  become  familiar  in  a 
long  political  life.  1  Laughter.  J  But 
tliere  is  this  advantage,  perhaps,  that  I 
can  speak  from  the  heart. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  our  countries 
have  stood  to','ether  and  stood  the  test 
of  the  fierce  and  brutal  travail  of  war. 
Today  we  are  allies  and  partners  in  the 
even  nobler  task  of  trying  to  preserve 
the  world  for  peace  and  for  freedom.  I 
would  like,  if  I  may.  when  I  go  home, 
to  bring  this  me.ssage  to  my  people. 

There  are.  of  course,  differences  of 
emphasis,  differences  of  point  of  view, 
and  .sometimes  differences  of  method  as 
to  how  these  problems  can  best  be  solved. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  sometimes 
differences  over  here.  (Laughter.  1  You 
seem  to  have  a  very  balanced  position,  if 
I  may  call  it  that.  In  the  Senate,  that 
repre-sents  the  very  balanced  point  of 
view  in  your  country.     But  the  differ- 


ences are  of  minor  Import.  The  major 
purposes  we  have  unite  us  all.  They  are 
to  preserve  the  peace,  to  preserve  our 
standard  and  way  of  life,  and  to  spread 
what  we  t)elieve  to  be  a  good  way  of  life 
to  as  many  peoples  of  the  world  as  we 
can. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  a  short  journey 
to  as  many  as  five  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  older  lountries.  of 
course— Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada — have  with  us  the  ties  of  the 
same  birth,  the  same  loyalty  to  our 
Queen,  and  the  same  institutions.  But 
what  struck  me  most — and  *Ms  a  most 
important  consideration  in  our  common 
task — is  how  the  same  principles  for 
which  you  stand  and  for  which  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  stand  can  be  developed 
and  have  been  developed  in  Asiatic  and 
African  peoples. 

I  went  to  India,  to  Paki.«;tan,  to  China, 
to  Malaya,  and  Ghana,  and  very  soon 
I  will  go  to  the  West  Indies.  All  have 
become  or  will  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  the  ties 
between  us?  I  think  it  is  simply  this: 
It  is  something  that  we  learned  and  you 
learned  and  have  practiced,  hardly  un- 
derstanding what  we  did.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, the  principle  of  free  elections,  of 
committee  consideration,  of  the  separate 
functioning  of  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary,  the  universality  of  law,  the 
right  of  a  man  to  say  what  he  likes  and 
to  think  what  he  likes,  and,  under  the 
law,  to  do  what  he  likes;  perhaps,  above 
all.  the  tradition  that  the  state  is  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  jieople. 
and  that  all  our  institutions  exist  not 
that  we  should  exercise  authority  and 
power  for  ourselves,  but  only  as  trustees 
for  the  people.      I  Applause.  I 

If  we  can  spread  that  faith  by  what 
we  do.  by  the  liberties  we  create,  by  the 
influence  we  can  exercise — all  of  us — 
among  what  I  call  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  new  nations 
springing  now  to  independence,  that  per- 
haps is  the  greatest  task  that  lies  be- 
fore us.  and  one  which.  I  am  persuaded, 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  clase  part- 
neiship  and  cooperation  of  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain 

Sir,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this 
high  privilege,  which  I  will  always  re- 
member. I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  some  picture  to  my  people,  when  I 
return,  of  your  courtesy  and  thoughtful- 
ness  in  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you.  It 
is  very  moving  for  me.  and  I  would  like 
you  to  feel  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  you  have  done  me. 

[Applause,  Senators  ri.'^ing.J 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

At  2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p  m.  the 
Senate  reas.sembled.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  me.ssage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of    the    United   States   submitting 
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nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. DEPARTMEINT  OP 
LABOR— REIPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  joint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res. 
624)  making  additional  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
1685 »   thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona what  measure  he  has  reported? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  reported  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Was  the 
bill  reported  unanimously? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  does 
the  Senator  expect  the  report  and  hear- 
ings will  be  available?  In  other  words, 
does  the  Senator  believe  that  we  can 
take  up  the  bill  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes;  it  Is  an  urgent 
deficiency  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Can  the 
Senator  explain  the  nature  of  the  bill, 
and  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
briefly? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  total  amount  is 
$685,700,000 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  For  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  there  is  $20  million, 
which  is  $5  million  less  than  the  budget 
estimate.  For  the  Department  of  Labor, 
for  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation, there  is  $665,700,000,  the  budget 
estimate.  The  committee  has  reported 
the  bill  in  that  form,  and  the  report 
justifies  those  figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  on  last 


evening  there  was  filed  the  report  on 
Order  No.  1714.  H.  R.  12428,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Judiciary  Departments,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  We  expect  to  call 
up  these  bills  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  shall  confer  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  our  plans  later. 

However,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  that  appropriation  bills  take 
the  highest  priority  and  that  we  expect 
to  take  action  on  those  two  bills  some- 
time during  this  week. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  give  us 
an  outline  of  the  schedule  he  contem- 
plates following? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.".  I  shall  do 
so,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  confer  with 
the  minority  leader.  I  have  some  defi- 
nite plans.  If  they  are  agreeable  to 
him,  I  may  make  a  public  annoimcement 
of  them  and  an  annoimcement  to  the 
Senate  later  in  the  day. 


DEVELOPMEirr    OP    FOREST 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on 
April  30,  1958,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
bipartisan  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  from  eight  northwest  Sena- 
tors regarding  our  forest  resources.  To- 
day I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
re."-ponse  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Peterson,  who  has  imme- 
diate responsibility  for  the  forest  service. 

It  is  a  gratifying  response.  It  sets 
forth  information  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

There  arc  several  key  statements  which 
I  wish  to  discuss  briefly. 

By  the  year  2000  the  present  national 
fore^^t  system  could  produce  21  billion 
board-feet  of  timber.  Today  our  Nation 
uses  about  40  billion  board-feet  and  the 
national  forests  provide  only  7  billion 
board-feet.  We  can  expect  a  threefold 
increase  m  production  if — and  I  em- 
pha.size  the  word  "if" — we  start  now  to  do 
the  things  we  must  do  in  order  to  grow 
this  timber. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  major 
substantive  and  appropriation  author- 
izations are  deemed  adequate  except  that 
for  national  forest  roads  and  trails. 

This  is  perhaps  true.  On  the  national 
forests  there  are  some  4  million  acres  of 
national  forest  land  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion. There  are  several  million  acres  of 
range  in  need  of  reseeding,  rodent  con- 
trol, removal  of  noxious  plants,  soil  and 
water  control,  and  similar  work.  About 
$700  million  will  be  needed  to  do  these 
jobs,  according  to  information  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Yet 
over  the  last  5  years  the  executive  branch 
has  not  even  requested  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Anderson-Mansfield 
Act,  and  the  level  of  general  budget  re- 
quests in  this  area  has  been  well  below 
the  funds  needed  to  complete  the  work 
necessary  to  meet  demands  in  the  year 
2000. 

I  hope  this  letter  signals  a  changed 
attitude,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 


our  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
just  showed  the  way  with  a  budget  more 
closely  geared  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times  than  that  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
administration  is  finally  beginning  to 
recognize  the  crying  need  for  timber 
access  roads.  For  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress  several  of  us  from  the  North- 
west have  sponsored  a  modest  timber 
access  road  bill.  We  proposed  stepping 
the  program  up  from  the  previous  $27 
million  level  to  a  $50  million  annual  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said  that  the  legislation  was  not 
needed.  Just  recently,  but  after  the  1958 
Highway  Act  was  passed,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  reported  on  this  bill  as  intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress.  It  recom- 
mended against  any  authorization,  but 
endorsed  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  it  sought  the 
administrative  improvements,  but  not 
the  funds.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  developing 
comprehensive  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  S50 
million  a  year  will  be  far  less  than  is 
needed  to  complete  the  work  in  a  reason- 
able period.  We  will  await  with  interest 
the  unveiling  of  this  plan.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  me  that  we  who  represent  the 
area  containing  such  great  national  for- 
ests have  long  recognized  this  need.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  recent 
action  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
increasing  the  forest  development  road 
and  trail  authorization  by  $11  million  for 
1959-61  has  had  an  effect. 

Secretary  Peterson  noted  with  pood 
reason  that  there  is  more  to  the  operation 
of  our  national  forests  than  timber.  He 
cited  Operation  Outdoors,  which  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  the  expected  63 
million  recreation  users  by  1962. 

This  program  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory in  the  2  short  years  since  it  was 
announced  with  much  fanfai-e  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  adminis- 
tration did  come  forward  the  first  year 
and  ask  for  the  $11,500,000  needed,  and 
the  Congress  reduced  the  program  to 
$8,770,000.  The  administration  then 
impounded  $750,000  of  these  funds,  and 
later  released  them  to  other  programs. 

On  top  of  this  the  1959  budget  asked 
for  only  $8  million.  The  Congress  in- 
creased the  budget  request  by  about  $1,- 
500.000.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  program  the  first  year 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  fimds  provided 
were  an  increase  of  $5  million  over  1957. 
As  has  so  often  been  the  case,  the  ad- 
ministration launches  a  program  ai.l 
then  quietly  abandons  it.  It  is  a  source 
of  real  concern  to  me,  but  I  am  gratified 
that  the  Congress  has  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  this  needed  work. 

Turning  to  forest  research,  the  Con- 
gress has  before  it  prop>osed  bipartisan 
legislation  which  will  help  the  Depart- 
ment cooperate  more  fully  with  our  for- 
estry schools.  This  legislation,  welcomed 
by  the  Department  in  their  letter,  will 
help  mobilize  our  forestry  schools  for 
greater  service. 

The  Department  is  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated  for   its   decision   to   hold   a 
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*^  series  of  regional  meetings  on  the  crit- 
ical problem  in  our  stn&ll  forest  hold- 
ings. I  can  assure  the  Secretary  that  we 
in  the  Northwest  look  with  great  favor 
on  this  idea,  and  we  will  follow  subse- 
quent developments  with  interest. 

The  dimensions  of  the  small  wood- 
land problem  are  large,  and  it  has  been 
a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  in  this 
year's  budget  the  administration  recom- 
mended virtual  elimination  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  tree  planting  program. 
While  the  Senate  restored  the  full  pro- 
gram the  conference  did  not  agree  to 
full  restoration.  Tt  is  indeed  perplexing 
to  me  how  we  can  solve  the  small  wood- 
land problem  by  creating  a  vacuum.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  administration  has 
placed  a  cloud  over  the  scheduled  con- 
ferences by  Its  action  on  the  tree  plant- 
ing program. 

Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
scheduled  conferences  will  as.sure  the 
restoration  of  the  great  cooperative  con- 
cept advanced  In  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  and  pushed  with  such  vigor  by  Colo- 
nel Bill  Greeley,  both  when  he  was  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  with  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 

The  promise  for  the  future  is  in  thl.s 
letter.  The  records  of  the  recent  past 
provide  much  room  for  improvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  of  May  20,  1958,  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  L. 
Peterson  to  me.  and  also  the  reply,  dated 
June  3.  1958.  sent  by  Senator  Macnuson 
and  me  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  or  Agrictti  ttjre. 
Wasihington.  D.  C .,  May  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Henry  M   Jackson. 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Jack.son:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge the  letter  of  April  24  from  you 
and  the  seven  other  SL'n:itors  from  the  Pii- 
clflc  Northwest  and  Inland  Empire  Stales 
regarding  a  forestry  program. 

Your  commendatory  remark.s  regarding 
the  recent  report  Timber  Resources  for 
America's  Future,  are  appreciated.  We  are 
happy  to  pass  them  on  to  the  Forest  Service 
where  the  report  was  prepared.  We  In  the 
Secretary's  office  believe  that  this  report  Is 
another  significant  contribution  by  the  For- 
est Service  to  the  advancement  of  forest 
conservation,  development,  and  ute. 

■you  Inquire  as  to  needed  legislation  and 
au'.horlzatlons  by  the  Congress  and  the 
several  States  to  assure  meeting  national 
wood  needs  by  the  year  2000.  This  De- 
partment has  responsibility  for:  (a)  Ad- 
ministering 148  national  forests  and  most  of 
the  title  III  Bankhead-Jiines  lands  occurring 
in  41  States.  Puerto  R.co.  and  Al.is.ka;  (b) 
forest  research  conducted  In  all  48  Stales 
by  9  regional  forest  and  rai-.ge  experiment 
stations,  a  national  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, and  field  programs  In  Alaska.  Pxierto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii;  and  (c)  the  t>deral  share 
of  cooperative  prlvate-Stnte-Pedcral  pro- 
grams In  forest  management,  tree  planting, 
and  forest  protection. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  recent 
years  toward  more  intensive  management  of 
timber  and  other  national  forest  resources. 
A  sijstalned  growth  of  21  billion  board-feet 
by  2000  has  been  established  as  a  national 
forest  timber-production  goal.  This  is  the 
level  of  national  forest  timber  harvesting 
that  win  be  needed  If  the  national  forest.s 
are  to  produce  their  piopoitionaie  shaie  uf 


thB  Nation's  future  timber  needs.  Our 
timber  management  programs  are  being  di- 
rected toward  that  objective. 

Other  resources  of  the  national  forests 
must  likewise  be  managed  more  Intensively 
to  meet  reqtilrementa  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation. Operation  Outdoors,  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Is  a  short-term  recreation  pro- 
gram designed  to  accommodate  66  million 
recreation  visits  to  the  national  foresu  by 
1962,  A  longer  range  study  of  recreation 
needs  will  soon  be  undertaken  by  this  de- 
partment either  independently  or  in  collabo- 
ration with  an  Outdfxir  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  such  as  may  be 
created  by  the  Congress.  Part  2  of  Oj>era- 
tlon  OutdOf)r8  dealing  with  wildlife  habitat 
needs  Is  nearlng  ci>mpletlon.  Major  adjust- 
ments In  policies  for  management  of  na- 
tional-forest watershed.s  to  increase  water 
yield  have  been  adopted  In  the  Southwest 
and  In  California  and  may  be  extended  more 
broadly. 

In  general  for  the  national  forests,  mnjnr 
substantive  and  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions are  adeqxiate  with  the  exception  of 
forest  development  roads.  Consideration  Is 
now  being  given  to  developing  comprehen- 
sive recomtnendations  to  the  Congress  on 
national-forest  roads.  But  before  any  de- 
cision can  be  reached,  these  national-forest 
road  needs  must  be  weighed  in  relation  to 
overall  needs  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Much  progress  has  also  been  made  In 
forest  research  In  recent  years:  and  more  Is 
needed.  Research  is  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential forerunner  of  progress  and  the  de- 
partment welcomes  the  recent  resurgence 
of  interest  in  forest  research  by  a  number 
of  the  Nation's  leading  forestry  schools.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  national  forests,  legisla- 
tive and  appropriation  authorizations  are  for 
the  most  part  adequate  with  respect  to  forest 
research. 

Timber  resources  for  America's  Future 
points  out  that  the  greatest  problem  of  fu- 
ture timber  supplies  lies  with  A' j  million 
owners  of  small  woodlands.  Over  3  million 
of  these  are  farmers.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
the  Nation's  commercial  tlmberlands  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  small  owner.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  these  ownerships  are  less  than  100 
acres.  Fifty  percent  are  less  than  30  acres. 
They  are  generally  In  poor  condition,  yet  po- 
tentially are  amon;j  the  most  productive 
tlmberlands  In  the  Nation.  Our  wood  needs 
cannot  be  met  iuile.ss  these  4',  nilUion  small 
tracts  are  placed  in  much  better  condition 
th.in  they  are  today. 

These  lands  are  mainly  In  the  East,  In 
the  South  alone,  where  present  conditions 
are  poorest,  there  are  more  small  woodlands 
than  forest  Industry  owns  In  the  whole 
country:  more  than  the  total  acreage  of 
commercial  tlmberland  In  the  national  for- 
ests; more  than  the  acreage  of  all  timber- 
land  In  all  ownerships  In  the  West. 

There  are  already  in  effect  a  variety  of 
private.  State,  and  Slate-Federal  programs 
designed  to  help  the  small  owner  help  hlm- 
.self.  They  Include  extension  forestry,  forest 
research,  education,  cost-sharing  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  Industrial 
forestry  programs,  and  cooperative  State- 
Federal  programs  In  forest  protection,  tree 
planting,  antl  technical  forestry  assistance. 

These  are  all  good  programs,  but  In  the 
aggregate  the  condition  of  Uiese  small  wood- 
lands shows  that  the  Job  Is  not  getting  done. 
Ko  one  knows  at  the  moment  Just  why  this 
l8  so,  or  what  Is  needed  to  bring  these  lands 
to  levels  of  productivity  sufflclent  to  a.ssure 
the  Nation's  wood  needs  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  March  24  announced 
that  the  Forest  Service.  In  collaboration  wltli 
State  foresters,  would  call  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  UUs  fall  to  consiUer  tliC  problem  of 


forestry  on  small  forest  ownerships,  and  pos- 
sible methods  and  procedures  for  achieving 
better  management  on  these  lands.  At  these 
meetings  the  Forest  Service  wanta  to  mutu- 
ally consider  wl  at  needs  to  be  done  by  Joint 
effort  to  Improve  conditions  on  small  forest 
holdings  a.s  fa.st  as  possible.  The  meetings 
will  explore  whether  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing programs  Is  adequate,  whether  they  need 
to  be  modified,  whether  new  approaches  are 
needed,  and  how  responalbllllles  can  best  be 
8hare<l. 

Following  these  meetings  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  develop  proposals  for  general  dlsctis- 
slon  and  for  consideration  of  the  Secretary's 
office  It  Is  possible  that,  from  these  meeUng.H 
and  subseciueul  coiiilderation,  there  may  de- 
veU)p  a  year  or  more  hence  some  recommen- 
datloi^s  for  Congressional  action.  However, 
before  making  any  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  these  propxwals,  as  Is  true  with  all 
other  proposals,  will  have  to  be  evaluated  In 
relation  to  overall  needs  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  hope  this 
letter  adequately  explains  the  steps  now  be- 
ing taken   to  assure  the  Nation   having  ade- 
quate wood  supplies  by  the  year  2000. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  I.   Pimat^oN. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Junk  3    1B58. 
Hon    Ezra  Tatt  Benson, 

Secretary.  Department  o]  Agriculture, 
Waf'liirigttjn.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sec  rltary  Benson  We  appreciate 
your  detailed  letter  of  May  20  in  reply  to  one 
of  April  24  signed  by  elpht  Northwest  Sena- 
tors.    It  Is  a  most  encouraging  letter. 

The  prime  Importance  of  national  fore*t 
timber  to  the  economy  of  our  State,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  actual  cut  In  1957 
was  only  about  70  percent  of  the  allowable 
cut  clearly  Indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  us. 

It  Is  our  undcrstandlne  that  the  President 
has  recently  enunciated  a  policy  which 
would  permit  pushing  forward  now  on  pro- 
grams which  mtist  be  carried  out  anyway 
and  which  by  their  nature  are  helpful  to  the 
economy. 

The  timber  access  program  most  cer- 
tainly will  accomplish  these  goals.  While 
It  Is  true  that  substantial  quantities  of  un- 
cut timber  are  now  under  contract.  Infor- 
mation available  to  us  Indicates  tlial  there 
Is  still  a  good  demand  for  national  forest 
timber  sales  and  that  spirited  bidding  per- 
sists. This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  mak- 
ing timber  available  to  smaller  Cfmcerns 
which  cannot  afford  to  own  or  contract  for 
large  quantities  of  timber  will  be  helpful  to 
the  economy  now.  Adequate  roads  are 
needed  to  assist  lu  reaching  this  goal. 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  Department 
has  agreed  to  the  positions  of  the  Public 
Works  and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
that  contrpct  authority  granted  by  law  shall 
be  ueed.  We  are  also  pleaded  to  hear  that 
the  entire  19.)8  1959  authorization  in  section 
23  of  the  Highway  Act  Is  to  be  used.  We  now 
hope  that  you  will  also  utilize  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  which  permits 
the  use  of  contract  authority  In  advance  cf 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  1958  there  was  about  J35  million  avail- 
able from  appropriated  fund  sources  for  the 
forest  development  road  and  trail  program. 
Region  6  of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
covers  Wa.shlngtcjn  and  Oregon,  received 
approximately  98  6  million  or  alxjut  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds.  This  money  had  to  be 
allocated  to  maintenance,  engineering  and 
general  purpose  roads  as  well  as  timber 
access  roads.  Approximately  *5  5  million 
was  due  these  Sutes  because  of  the  earn- 
ings from  the  10  percent  fund.  Thus,  these 
States  received  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
money  provided  by  section  23  of  the  Federnl 
Highway  Act. 
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However,  In  1967,  region  6  contributed 
$56,600,000  or  over  60  percent  of  the  total 
Income  from  the  sale  of  timber  for  the  entire 
national  forest  system. 

In  addition  to  the  fundi)  provided  by  Con- 
gress, timber  purchasers  build  roads  under 
tinaber  contracts.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  timber-purchaser  construction  Is  con- 
centrated In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  cost 
per  mile  for  these  roads  Is  more  than  double 
the  cost  In  the  other  regions.  Timber  pur- 
chasers build  96  percent  of  the  national  for- 
est timber  access  roads  In  the  Northwest,  and 
their  total  expenditures  for  construction 
alone  now  totals  more  than  126  million 
annually. 

We  are  disturbed  by  reports  that  again  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  receive  a  very  small 
part  of  the  section  23  funds  and  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  continue  to  rely  on  tim- 
ber purchasers  to  build  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  roads.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
timber  access  road  program  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Is  badly  out  of  balance.  The 
heavy  reliance  placed  on  timber-purchaser 
construction  In  an  area  where  road  construc- 
tion costs  are  so  high  places  an  undue  burden 
on  the  industry.  Ihe  smaller  firms  are  heav- 
ily penalized. 

The  Northwest  has  constantly  been  the 
heaviest  contributors  of  revenue  In  the  na- 
tional forest  system  TTiere  Is  an  active  de- 
mand for  timber  well  beyond  the  present 
allowable  cut  There  Is  a  gap  between  the 
present  allowable  exit  and  sales  If  the  for- 
est Inventories  were  complete  the  gap  would 
be  even  wider. 

We  are  In  complete  accord  that  the  his- 
toric distribution  of  section  23  funds  on  the 
basis  of  need  Is  sound  in  principle.  In  ac- 
tual practice  the  Northwest  has  not  received 
the  funds  It  needs  We  urge  you  to  consider 
the  need  on  an  overall  basis  and  to  take  Into 
account  the  desirability  of  relieving  the  for- 
est Industry  of  the  Northwest  of  the  necessity 
to  construct  most  of  the  access  roads. 

We  desire  to  be  advised,  prior  to  your  final 
action  of  the  appropriation  allocations  to  be 
made  to  the  various  components  of  the  road 
program  for  the  Northwest  and  the  relation 
these  figures  have  to  the  national  total  We 
also  desire  to  be  advised  of  the  reqiiire- 
menta  planned  for  timber  purchasers.  Will 
you  als*3  advise  us  on  the  extent  to  which 
utilization  of  a  portion  of  the  1960  contract 
authority  would  enable  you  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter balanced  program  during  1959 

We  want  to  assure  you  of  our  desire  to 
ct>operate  with  you  In  implementing  a  real- 
istic road  authorization  When  the  study 
mentioned  In  your  May  20  letter  Is  complete 
and  your  legislative  suggestions  are  ready, 
we  would  appreciate  being  advised. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  O   Macnttson. 

United  States  Senator. 
Henft   M    Jackson. 

United  State.t  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
challenge  is  before  us  if  we  are  going 
to  not  only  grow  the  wood  for  the  year 
2000.  but  also  a.ssure  all  of  the  benents 
that  the  well-manaRed  fore.st  can  pro- 
duce. This  much  is  now  clear.  Any  ad- 
ministration dedicated  to  developing  our 
resources  can  be  assured  of  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress,  With 
this  opportunity  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, but  It  will  take  deeds  and  action — 
and  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
cooperatively  to  assure  for  our  children 
the  abundance  and  the  good  life  that  has 
been  ours.  The  wise  use  of  our  mate- 
rial resources  Is  the  key  to  our  future 
well-being.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
fail  to  meet  the  challenge. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTINa 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1958 — 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE — MI- 
NORITY. SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment. Senate  bill  3974.  the  Labor-Man- 
agement RepKjrting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1958,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1684) 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority supplemental  and  individual  views 
may  be  printed  with  the  report,  and  that 
the  committee  report  and  the  minority, 
supplemental,  and  individual  views  may 
be  filed  before  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill;  a  joint  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives]  and 
myself  with  respect  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation; and  also  another  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  Its  Investigations  of  Improper 
activities  In  the  labor  and  management 
field,  the  select  committee  made  5  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  the  Congress  in 
April  1958.  as  part  of  Its  first  Interim  report. 
These  recommendations  were  as  follows: 
(1)  to  regulate  and  control  pension,  health 
and  welfare  funds;  (2)  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol union  funds;  (3)  to  Insure  union 
democracy;  (4)  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men In  labor-management  disputes;  (5)  to 
clarify  the  no-man's  land  between  State 
and  Federal  authority. 

Tine  Senate  has  already  passed  the  Pen- 
sion and  Welfare  Fund  Dlsclo.sure  bill  of 
1958,  which  covers  the  first  recommenda- 
tion of  the  select  committee.  The  bill  dis- 
cussed In  this  report  effectively  reaches  and 
In  some  cases  goes  beyond  the  other  legisla- 
tive recommendations  made  by  the  select 
committee  Briefly,  the  bill  accomplishes 
the  following: 

1.  Pull  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of 
union  Internal  processes. 

2.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of 
union  financial  operations, 

3  Criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  make 
such  reporu  and  for  false  reports. 

4  Criminal  penalties  for  false  entries  In 
and   destruction   of  union   records. 

5.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of 
financial  transactions  and  holdings,  if  any. 
by  union  officials  which  might  give  rise  to 
conflicts  of  Interest,  including  payments 
by    lalx>r   relations  consultants. 

6.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  by 
employers  of  expenditures  of  $5,000  or  more 
to  Influence  or  affect  employees  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

7.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of 
any  arrangement  by  an  employer  under 
which  another  person  undertakes  to  In- 
fluence or  affect  or  to  provide  services  which 
Interfere,  restrain  or  coerce  employees  In  the 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

8.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  by 
labor  relatioru  consultants  of  their  arrange- 
ments to  Influence  or  affect  employees  or  to 
provide  services  to  Interfere  with,  restrain, 
or  coerce  employees  In  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


9.  Criminal  penalties  for  the  falUng  to 
file  or  falsification  of  reports  required  by 
employers    and    labor    relations    consultants. 

10.  Criminal  pentdties  for  payments  by 
middlemen  to  union  officials, 

11.  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of 
trusteeships  over  subordinate  unions. 

12.  Criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  file 
or  falsification  of  required  reports  relating 
to  trusteeships  over  subordinate  unions. 

13.  Limitations  upon  procedure  for  estab- 
llsliment,  purposes,  and  length  of  trustee- 
ships over  subordinate  unions. 

14.  Federal  court  proceedings  to  dissolve 
trusteeships  over  subordinate  unions  when 
not  In  accordance  with  limitations  of  the 
bin, 

15.  Elections  of  constitutional  officers  of 
International  unions  at  least  every  5  years 
by  secret  ballot  or  by  delegates  elected  by 
secret  ballot, 

16.  Election  of  constitutional  oCBcers  of 
local  unions  at  least  every  4  years  by  secret 
ballot. 

17.  Protection  of  union  members'  right  to 
nominate  and  vote  for  union  officers  without 
restraint  or  coercion. 

18.  Prohibition  of  use  of  union  funds  to 
promote  individual   candidacy. 

19.  Federal  court  proceedings,  with  safe- 
guards for  internal  union  procedures,  to  set 
aside  elections  In  violation  of  bills  stand- 
ards. 

20.  A  Congressional  declaration  of  policy 
favoring  codes  of  ethical  practices  lor  labor 
organizations  and  employers. 

21.  Establishment  of  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Ethical  Practices  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  labor  organizations, 
and  employers. 

22.  Directing  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  not  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
no  man's  land  In  which  employees,  unions, 
and  employers,  covered  by  Federal  law,  are 
left  without  remedies. 

23.  A  start  on  speeding  up  NLRB  pro- 
cedures by  clarifying  the  definition  of  "su- 
pervisors" and  permitting  prehearing  repre- 
sentation elections. 

24.  Banning  shakedown  picketing  and 
making  It  subject  to  mandatory  Injunction 
procedures. 

25.  Banning  demand  and  acceptance  by 
unions  or  union  representatives  of  payments 
from  Interstate  truckers  of  improper  un- 
loading fees. 

26.  Permitting,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, prehlre  and  7-day  union  shop  agree- 
ments In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry. 

27.  Clarification  of  the  propriety  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  Joint  union-manage- 
ment apprenticeship  funds. 

28.  Restoration  of  voting  rights  to  eco- 
nomic strikers  engaged  In  lawful  strikes. 

29.  Criminal  penalties  for  embezzlement, 
conversion,  etc.,  of  the  funds  of  nonprofit 
organizations  which  are  tax  exempt  under 
section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code:  and 

30.  Prohibitions  upon  holding  union  office 
by  individuals  convicted  of  crimes  involv- 
ing the  taking  of  money  or  violations  of  the 
reporting  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Tliese  major  provisions  constitute  a  full 
and  considered  response  to  the  five  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  ( the  McClel- 
lan  committee) .  Indeed,  the  bill  goes  beyond 
those  recommendations  In  several  respects 
by  providing  for  reports,  limitations,  and 
penalties  not  covered  by  the  select  com- 
mittee's Interim  report.  Examples  are  the 
prohibition  upon  union  office  holding  by  p>er- 
sons  convicted  of  embezzlement  or  other 
crimes  Involving  the  conversion  of  union 
funds  and  violations  of  the  reporting  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  bill  Is  not  a  punitive  bill.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  discourage  conduct  on 
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the  part  of  union  offlciala.  employers.  &nd 
labor  relatlona  consultants  by  requiring  re- 
porting of  arrangements,  actions,  and  In- 
terests wblcli  are  Illegal  or  questionable.  In 
some  Instances,  the  matters  to  be  reported 
are  not  Illegal  and  may  not  b«  Improper. 
But  only  full  disclosure  will  enable  the  per- 
sons whoee  rights  are  affected  and  the  public 
to  determine  whether  the  arrangements  or 
activities    are    Justifiable    and    ethical. 

The  conuntttee  held  intensive  bearings  on 
all  of  the  relevant  bills  before  It.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  considered  all  of  the 
proposals  made,  and  drafted  and  redrafted 
a  bill  embodying  those  proposals  which  rec- 
ommended themselves  for  effectiveness  and 
fairness.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  considered  every  Uue  and  word 
of  the  bin  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
and  made  further  substantial  changes. 

The  committee  reports  this  bill  favorably, 
feeling  that  it  has  performed  its  task,  of 
hearing,  consideration,  and  recommendation 
consclentlou.sly. 

The  bill  la  carefully  drawn  to  promote  a 
healthy  labor  movement  and  fair  and  open 
dealing  between  management  and  labor  be- 
fitting a  democratic  society  and  a  vigorous 
free  enterprise  system. 


Joint  Stati;mi:nt  or  Senators  John  F  Ken- 
nedy, Democrat,  or  Massachusftts,  and 
Irving  M.  Ives,  Republican,  of  New  York, 

CONCHINlNO  arCRETART  MTTCHEIX'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  Pending  Labor  Bill — De- 
livered AT  A  Joint  News  Coneerence  in 
Room  362,  Senate  OrncE  Butldino,  June 
10. 1958 

Several  farts  should  be  kept  In  mind  In 
order  to  maintain  a  balanced  perspective 
abo\it  this  bill  and  the  administration  state- 
ment: 

1.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  and  all  of  its  members  on 
both  sides  except  Senator  Ouldwatcr.  The 
vote  was  12  to  1. 

2.  This  bill  v/OM  developed  by  Senators 
Kennedt  and  Ives  working  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  Senator  McClili,an,  who  last  Fri- 
day strongly  endorsed  tlie  bill  in  its  present 
form  for  the  reason  that  it  ■'will  give  impor- 
tant protection  to  tli«  rights  of  workers,  of 
management,  and  the  public." 

8.  This  bill  carries  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  McClellan  committee  on  which 
we  both  serve.  It  implements.  In  addition  to 
other  proposals,  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
port which  we  both  approved. 

4.  Tills  bill  was  dtficussed  from  lis  Incep- 
tion with  responsible  spokesmen  in  the  Labor 
Department,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Mitchell  in  Geneva.  As  late  as  last  Piiday, 
the  revised  bill  was  discussed  with  the  De- 
partment. No  indication  of  any  objection 
whatsoever  was  indicated. 

5.  This  bill  has  heretofore  been  considered 
entirely  nonpartisan  in  nature.  We  have 
tried  to  avoid  all  partlian  implications  in 
working  with  Members  of  both  parties  on  its 
presentation. 

6  This  bill  has  heretofore  represented  the 
best  chance  to  avtild  a  bitterly  reprenalve 
antilaljor  bill  or  no  bill  at  all.  These  pros- 
pects are  now  endangered. 

Senator  John  F  KEWNrT»T,  Democrat,  of 
MnB«achusetts,  todny  pointed  out  11  reasons 
why  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  is  stronger  than 
the  admtnistratinn  bill: 

1  The  administration  bill  contains  no 
prrrvislons  reguliitln«  the  Imposlikiu  yf 
trustremhtps  by  unions. 

The  Kcnnedy-IvM  bill  contains  a  c^^mpre- 
henslve  title  dealing  with  this  subject  to 
protect  the  rlgbts  ut  union  members  and 
local  unions  against  unfair  and  arbitrary 
!mpo«itlon  of  trusteeships  by  ti»«  national 
unions.  It  auUiorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  bring  proceedings  in  the  courts  upon  the 
complaint  of  members  against  tru-sleeshlps 


and  termination  of  trusteeships  in  the  event 
they  are  arbitrarily  imposed  or  continued 
beyond  18  nwnths. 

2.  The  administration  bill  contains  a 
weak  and  ineffective  provision  concerning 
election  procedures  of  unions.  It  merely 
requires  a  report  by  a  union  that  it  complies 
with  Ite  own  rules  for  secret  elections. 

The  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  a  comprehensive  title  deaiinf;  with 
union  elections.  It  mandates  secret  elec- 
tions both  on  the  national  and  local  level 
and  overrides  union  constitutions  and  by- 
laws which  do  not  provide  for  secret  elec- 
tions. It  requires  written  notice  of  elec- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  members  and  reason- 
able opportunity  to  nominate  candidates. 

The  Kennedy-lvee  bill  avithorizea  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  bring  court  action  to  set 
aside  elections  not  held  in  secret  and  not  in 
compliance  with  the  union's  ccnstitution. 

3.  The  administration  bill  on  financial  re- 
porting in  effect  merely  reeuacted  the  pres- 
ent reporting  requirements  of  tlie  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  except  for  a  limited  additional 
re<}uirement  for  reporilnp  any  bribe  received 
from  an  employer.  The  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  reporting  requirement 
Including  specific  and  extensive  provisions 
lor  reporting  any  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion embraciiif;  within  its  scope  not  only 
every  officer  and  employee  of  a  union  but 
also  spouses  and  minor  children. 

4.  The  administration  bill  contained  a 
very  limited  provision  requiring  employers 
to  report  only  payments  to  any  union  officer 
or  employee.  This  is  already  covered  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  Taft-Hartley.  The  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a 
strong,  detailed  provision  requlrlnn  employ- 
ers and  middlemen  to  report  transactions 
and  arrangements  as  well  as  payments  and 
expenditures  for  activities  Intended  to  in- 
fluence or  affect  employees  in  the  exercise 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Liibor  Act. 

8.  The  Kennedy-Ivos  bill  contains  a  strong 
speclflc  provision  against  shakedown  picket- 
ing in  general  and  against  unlawful  exaction 
of  Interstate  truckers.  TTiese  safeguiu-ds  are 
not  speciflcally  covered  in  Ihe  adnualstratluu 
bill. 

6.  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  specifically  pre- 
vents convicted  crlmliiiils  from  holding 
union  office.  This  subject  Ls  not  covered  by 
the  administration  bill. 

7  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  contains  a  opeciflc 
prohibition  against  using  union  funds  to 
Influence  union  elections.  The  administra- 
tion bin  is  silent  on  this  subject 

8  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  contains  specific 
provisions  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  Secretory  of  Labor 
records,  and  to  refuse  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  enter  and  inspect  books  and 
accounts.  The  administration  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretiiry  to  resort  to  protracted 
court  proceedings  for  this  purpose. 

0  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  contains  strong 
criminal  penalties  against  false  entries  in 
union  b<x)lcs  and  against  destruction  of  rec- 
ords. The  administration  bill  is  either  silent 
or  contains  much  weaker  provisions  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

10.  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  contains  provi- 
sions designed  to  encourage  unions  to  en- 
force strict  codes  of  ethical  practices  binding 
upon  affiliates  and  members  The  adminis- 
tr.if  ion  bill  Is  dllent  on  the  subject 

11  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  contain*  a  strong 
provision  dtrectliig  the  Labor  Board  to  exer- 
clss  lu  jurisdiction  In  situatirma  warranting 
such  action  and  presentif  not  covered  by 
reason  of  ths  Board's  refusal  to  exerclss  lu 
statutory  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  admliiUtrntlon  bill  would  perpefust* 
the  present  Board's  crtrnWd  "no  mans  land 
by  coding  Jurudlction  to  bUtes.  M  of  whom 
have    no   blats   Ubor    relations    laws   which 

«ipp'r. 

Mr.  JOHNFON  of  Texa«.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricobd  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  dlstingui^^hed 
senior  Senator  from  Arka.n«a«  IMr. 
McCi.£LLAMl  with  regard  to  Uie  bill. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  in  the 
Reco«d.  as  follows: 

Statement   or   Senator   McCixluan 

My  prime  objective  is  to  get  legislation 
that  will  correct  glaring  abuses  in  labor- 
management  relations  that  liave  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee. For  this  reason.  I  have  followed 
rather  closely  the  work  of  the  Senate  Lat>or 
Committee  in  processing  this  bill  I  have 
held  conferences  with  Senator  Kenneot, 
chairman  of  tiie  su)xx>mmiltee.  and.  upon 
hiM  invitation.  I  have  submitted  reoorainen- 
dutions  regarding  lis  provisions,  wlucii  tiie 
subcommittee  ciirefuUy  considered.  At  my 
suggestion,  certain  important  amendments 
have  been  added  wiilch  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  measure.  I  can  now  sup- 
port it. 

The  bill,  of  course,  does  not  cover  all  areas 
in  which  legislation  is  needed  But  an  effort 
to  enact  everything  needed  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  would  result  in 
ttie  enactment  of  uotiUng. 

In  its  present  form  this  measure  will  give 
Important  protection  to  the  rights  at  work- 
ers, of  management,  and  the  public.  If  en- 
acted, and  properly  administered  and  en- 
forced, it  will  drive  many  unreformed  ex- 
convicts.  racketeers,  gai  asters,  and  crooked 
officials  out  of  ths  union  movement  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  honest,  decent 
unionism  and  its  leaders. 

According  to  my  analysis  of  the  bill,  it 
would  among  other  thlngK: 

I.  Provide  and  guarantee  union  members 
tlM  right  uf  secret  ballot  In  selecting  their 
officials. 

2  Provide  workable  machinery  for  con- 
testing In  the  Federal  courts  crooked,  or 
rlgtiod.  union  elections. 

3  Set  fair  standards  to  govern  union 
truKleeships  and  place  a  time  limit  thereon. 

4  Put  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  anti- 
worker  middleman  deals. 

5.  Require  effective  reporting  of  union  op- 
erations. 

6  Require  union  leaders  and  oOcials  to 
reveal  any  personal  Ananclai  transactions 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  responsibilities  and  dis- 
close any  conflict  of  interest. 

7.  Erect  strong  barriers  against  the  control 
of  union  by  unreformed.  convicted  tlileves, 
embezzlers,  and  extortionists. 

8  Protect  union  treasuries  and  trust 
funds  against  misappropriation  and  em- 
bezzlement. 

fl.  Impose  criminal  penalties  against  the 
giver  and  the  taker  of  a  bribe  in  latxir-man- 
agement  relatloris,  thus,  removing  the  cause 
for  many     sweetheart  '  contracts 

10  Prevent  union  officials  from  using 
union  funds  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office. 

II.  Recjulre  the  preservation  of  all  im- 
portant flnancial  records  and  election 
ballots 

12  M.-»ke  Ineligible  for  office  convicted 
criminals  snd  union  officials  who  wilfully 
falsify  or  destroy  union  records 

There  is  nothloR  in  these  provisions  that 
does  harm  to  legitlmats  unions;  there  is 
much  to  serve  the  interest  and  welfare  of  ths 
Workers  and  the  public, 

I  bclie\e  the  menaure  we  passed  a  few 
week*  affr>  and  the  prrrpnsala  in  this  bill  srs 
largely  the  result  of  the  wr>rk  of  the  Bensts 
ttsisct  Committee  on  Improi)er  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  This  oom- 
mlttee  u  siill  functioning.  Ws  bsvs  not 
closed  shop.  With  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, It  will  continue  to  investigate  and  ex- 
p<>:;e  that  whkh  Congress  needs  to  know  to 
guide  it  In  further  Ugislatioix. 


I  hope  this  bill  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 
If  it  is,  X  shall  be  graUfied  and  feel  that  the 
labors  of  the  Senate  select  committee  are 
being  rewarded  and  the  country  construc- 
tively served. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PLANT 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1623. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
tlie  information  of  the   the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  A  joint  resolution 
(S.  J  Res.  135  >  providing  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  full-scale  demoixstration  plant 
for  the  production,  from  sea  or  other  sa- 
line waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  Itad  been  repoited  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ACfalrs  with  amendments  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  July  3,  1062.  as  amended  (42  U  S.  C.  1051- 
19581 ,  and  In  accordance  with  this  joint  res- 
olution, provide  for  tlie  constnictlon.  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  not  leas  than  five 
demonstration  plants  for  the  production, 
from  sea  water  or  bracktbh  water,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  munici- 
pal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses 
Such  plants  shaU  t>e  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  reliability,  engineering,  operating,  and 
economic  potentials  of  the  sea  or  brackish 
water  conversion  processes  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  select  from  among  the  mo*t  prom- 
ising of  the  presently  known  processes.  A 
decision  with  respect  to  the  processes  to  be 
utUised  in  such  plants  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  within  6  montlu  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  the 
construction  of  such  plsnts  shall  proceed 
as  rapidly   thereafter  as  Is  practicable. 

(b)  The  construction  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plants  referred  to  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

(ll  Not  less  than  3  planu  shall  be  de- 
feigned  for  the  conversion  of  sea  water,  and 
each  of  2  plants  so  designed  shall  have  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  1  million  gaUons 
per  day: 

(2)  Not  leas  than  3  plants  shall  be  de- 
signed for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water, 
and  at  least  l  of  the  plants  so  designed 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  250,000 
gallons  per  day,   and 

(3)  Such  plants  shall  be  lociited  in  the 
following  geographical  areas  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  optimum  utility  from  the 
standpoint  of  reliable  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  soonomlc  potential — 

(A  I  At  least  1  plant  which  is  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be  located 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
least  1  plant  so  designed  •hall  be  located  on 
the  east  coast  or  gulf  coast  of  the  Dntted 
(Kates; 

(B)  St  least  1  plant  which  Is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water  shall  be 
located  in  the  area  generally  described  M  the 
Northern  Great  Plains,  and  at  least  1  plant 
so  designed  shall  l>e  locaUd  in  the  arid  areas 
of  the  Southwest;    and 

(C)  one  plant  which  Is  designed  for  the 
conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be  located  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  or  some  other  territorial 
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possession  of  the  United  States,  as  deter- 
mined by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
a  view  to  providing  potable  water  and/or 
additional  electric  power. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
term  "demonstration  plant"  means  a  plant 
of  sufficient  6l2^e  and  capacity  to  establish 
on  a  day-to-day  operating  basis  the  opti- 
mum attainable  reliability,  engineering,  op- 
erating, and  economic  potential  of  the 
particular  sea  water  conversion  process  or 
the  braclLlsh  water  treatment  process  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  utUlza- 
tion  in  such  plant. 

Sec-.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  demonstration  plants 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  separate  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  tlie  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  plants.  Ajiy  such  op- 
eration and  maintenance  contract  shall 
provide  for  the  compilation  by  the  contractor 
of  complete  records  with  reejsect  to  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  engineering  of 
the  plant  or  plants  fpecifled  in  the  contract. 
Tlie  records  eo  complied  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  the  Secretary  at 
periodic  and  reasonable  Intervals  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  the  most  feasible 
existing  processes  for  desalting  sea  water  and 
treating  brackish  water.  Access  by  the  pub- 
lic to  the  demonstration  plants  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  assured  during  all  phases 
of  construction  and  operation  subject  to 
such  reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and 
jjlace  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
require  or  e.pprove. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  this  Joint  resolution  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  demon- 
stration plants  shall  ternrinate  upon  the 
expiration  of  5  years  after  the  date  on  which 
this  Joint  resolution  is  approved.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  such  6-year  period  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proceed  as  promptly  as  practicable 
to  dispose  of  any  plants  so  constructed  by 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  as  may  other- 
wise t>e  directed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sec  4.  The  powers  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  derogation 
of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
by  the  act  of  July  3.  1952.  as  amended  (42 
U  S.  C.  1951-58).  The  provisions  of  stich 
act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Joint  resolution,  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
administration  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

SfcT  5.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
110  million,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  constrtictlon  of  the  demonstration 
plants  referred  to  In  this  Joint  resolution, 
together  with  such  additional  sums  as  may 
t>e  necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  plants,  and  the  administration 
of  tlie  program  authorized  by  this  resolution. 

And  to  insert  a  preamble,  as  follows: 

Whereas  official  Government  reports  show 
unmistakably  that  the  United  States  popu- 
lation is  multiplying  at  a  rate  which  by 
1980  will  triple  tlie  demand  for  supplies  of 
fresh  water,  which  if  not  available  wiU  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  defense  by  Jeopard- 
izing the  economic  welfare  and  general  well- 
being  of  vast  segments  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  population 
of  some  of  our  Territorial  possessions;  and 

Whereas  many  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas 
are  already  confronted  by  shnrtages  of  pota- 
ble water  that  Imperil  health:  and 

Whereas  the  expanding  population.  Indus- 
try, and  agriculture  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  an 
Msured  augmented  supply  of  fresh  water 
while  the  future  welfare  axid  national  defense 
of  the  United  States  rest  upon  Increased 
sources  of  fresh  water;  and 

Whereas  research  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, educational  Institutions,  and  private  In- 
diutry  has  brought  about  the  evolution,  on  a 


limited  scale,  of  methods  of  desalting  sea 
water  and  the  treatment  of  brackish  water 

which  give  promise  of  ultimate  economical 
results;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 
the  responsibility,  along  with  safeguarding 
the  national  defense,  and  protecting  the 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  stability  of  the 
country,  to  transform  these  experiments  Into 
production  tests  on  a  scale  not  possible  of 
achievement  otherwise;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field  by  the  enactment 
in  1952  of  the  Saline  Water  Act  (66  Stat.  328  ) , 
reaffirmed  its  position  by  the  amendments  to 
such  act  in  1955  (69  Stat.  1981;  and  the  leg- 
islative history  of  such  acts  reveals  that  the 
Congress  recognized  even  then  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  tackling  the  problem  more 
realistically  and  effectively,  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  program  wa£  limited  to  such  an  extent 
that  concrete  results  are  not  pyosslble  of  at- 
tainment under  the  provisions  of  existing 
legislation;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  now  finds  It  Is  in 
the  national  interest  to  demonstrate,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  in  actual  production 
tests  the  several  optimum  aspects  of  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sea 
water  conversion  and  brackish  water  treat- 
ment plants :  Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Johnson],  the  majority  leader,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135.  to  provide  for  the  construction 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  a 
full-scale  demonstration  plant  for  the 
production,  from  sea  or  other  saline 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  135.  protlding  for 
saline  and  brackish  water  demonstration 
plants,  comes  to  the  Senate  with  the 
imanimous  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs  that  It  do  pass. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  three  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  widely  sepa- 
rated areas  of  the  country,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee,  have  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  measure.  Their 
action  illustrates  the  broad  Interest  and 
concern  of  the  countr>'  at  large  in  reach- 
ing for  a  solution  of  the  water  problem 
with  which  the  Nation  will  be  confronted 
within  a  few  short  years. 

I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  KuchelI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  IMr.  WheyI. 

In  fact,  Government  experts  foiecast 
that  by  1980.  the  demand  and  use  of 
water  in  the  United  States  will  treble. 
Not  only  rapidly  exp>andlng  coastal  cities 
will  face  shortages,  but  Inland  centers  of 
population,  large  and  small,  will  be  con- 
fronted with  shortages.  Already  many 
areas  are  already  faced  by  the  problem. 

Our  position,  as  reflected  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  135.  Is  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  take  the  leadership  In 
solving  the  problem  of  converting  sea 
water  to  potable  uses  in  the  coastal 
areas  and  for  the  treatment  of  brackish 
waters  in  the  Interior.  While  there  is 
something  of  the  spectacular  about  the 
desalting  of  ocean  water,  me  must  bear 
in  mind  that  interior  areas  will  requiie 
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additional  supplies  of  fresh  or  sweet 
water  for  domestic,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural uses. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  111 
afford  to  wait  until  other  nations  out- 
strip us  in  reaching  a  solution  of  the 
fresh-water  problem  or  until  we  are 
confronted  with  water  shortages  that 
threaten  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety, 
as  well  as  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
stability  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  we 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this 
resolution  and  express  the  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  concur. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  trick 
about  desalting  sea  water  or  making 
brackish  water  potable.  The  problem 
is  to  find  processes  by  which  the  ends 
can  be  achieved  at  economical  cost.  We 
have  confidence  that  American  ingenu- 
ity, backed  wholeheartedly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  achieve  the  desired  results 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

What  scientists  and  industry  need  is 
encouragement,  assistance  and  leader- 
ship. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  135  places  re- 
sponsibility for  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  already  has  responsibility  for  major 
conservation  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  the  Saline  Water 
Act  of  1952,  was  charged  with  research 
and  development  in  the  saline  water 
field. 

While  limited  research  progress  has 
been  made,  the  feeling  generally  is  that 
the  Department  has  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  urgency  of  demonstrating 
economic  processes.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  withheld  author- 
ized funds,  doubtless  due  to  a  feeling 
that  the  program  should  be  accelerated 
by  action,  rather  than  confining  it  to  re- 
search or  limited  pilot  plant  operation. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  the  imagination,  admin- 
istrative and  leadership  qualities  to  di- 
rect an  action  program,  as  Is  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution.  We  propose 
to  give  him  the  funds  and  authority  to 
do  the  Job.  In  brief,  the  authorization 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  as  re- 
ported, sets  forth  these  objectives  with 
an  appropriation  of  $10  million,  with 
additional  funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

First.  Construction  and  operation  of: 

One.  Not  less  than  3  plants  which 
shall  be  designed  for  the  conversion  of 
sea  water,  and  each  of  2  plants  .so  de- 
signed to  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
1  million  gallons  per  day; 

Two.  Not  less  than  2  plants,  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water,  and 
at  least  1  of  the  plants  so  designed  to 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  250,000 
gallons  per  day;  and 

Three.  Such  plants  shall  be  located  in 
the  following  geographical  areas  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  optimum  utility 
from  the  standpoint  of  reliable  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  economic  po- 
tential— 

(A)  At  least  1  plant  which  is  designed 
for  the  conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 


States,  and  at  least  1  plant  so  designed 
shall  be  located  on  the  east  coast  or 
gulf  coast  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  At  least  1  plant  which  is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water  shall 
be  located  in  the  area  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  Northern  Great  Pl.iins,  and 
at  least  1  plant  so  designed  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  arid  areas  of  the  Southwest; 
and 

(C)  One  plant  which  is  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be 
located  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  some 
other  Territorial  possession  of  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  providing 
potable  water  and  or  additional  electric 
power. 

The  committee  has  avoided  any  indi- 
cation as  to  the  precise  locations  of  any 
of  the  plants  in  the  general  geographical 
areas  indicated.  The  decisions  on  the 
precise  locations  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary. 

Presumably,  the  Secretary  will  take 
into  consideration  the  critical  water 
problems  of  local  areas  and  the  market 
for  the  potable  water  produced  at  the 
plants.  Cooperation  of  States  and  local 
communities  will  undoubtedly  be  a  factor 
in  the  Secretary's  consideration  of  the 
locations. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  joint 
resolution,  because  I  think  it  provides 
for  something  which  the  country  ur- 
gently needs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering 
what  is  proposed  by  the  joint  resolution 
which  will  differ  from  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  for  the  past  7  or  8 
years.  We  have  been  spending  from 
$450,000  to  $500,000  a  year,  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  extracting  salt 
from  water.  Is  this  to  be  an  additional 
plan? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tliis  Is  the  result 
of  work  which  has  been  In  progres.s. 
The  committee  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony that  there  were  several  plans 
whose  feasibility  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  small  pilot  plants  which  had  been 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  feel — and  I  myself  feel — that  there 
are  probably  five  processes,  each  of 
which  Is  capable  of  producing  1  million 
gallons  a  day.  Later,  if  the  plants  are 
to  be  completely  economical,  they  will 
have  to  operate  at  a  production  rate  of  as 
much  as  from  17  million  to  20  million 
gallons  a  day. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  the  experi- 
ments so  far  demonstrated  that  salt  can 
be  extracted  by  an  economical  method? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
We  cannot  tell  for  certain,  of  course, 
until  a  large  plant  has  been  built.  But 
the  reaction  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  thus  far  indicates  that  with  a 
plant  having  a  capacity  of  1  million 
gallons  a  day.  it  will  be  possible  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  the  work.  Rather  than 
to  begin  to  build  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  20  million  gallons  a  day.  It  Is  thought 
desirable  to  try  three  different  types  of 
plants  having  a  capacity  of  about  1  mil- 
hon  gallons  each. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  those  plants 
be  so  constructed  that  they  will  use  the 
same  process? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Each  of  the  plants 
will  use  a  different  process  for  testing. 
I  am  certain  that  much  money  will  be 
saved  by  proceeding  In  this  manner 
rather  than  to  build  a  large  plant  at  an 
extremely  high  cost. 

The  proposal  includes  two  plants  for 
the  purifying  of  brackish  water.  Each 
of  those  plants  would  cost  about  $200,- 
000.  which  is  a  relatively  cheap  way  to 
operate.  A  plant  having  almost  that  ca- 
pacity was  constructed  and  oixrated  for 
a  while  at  Miller.  South  Dakota.  It  was 
then  moved  to  Wyoming,  and  then  to 
Denver,  Colorado  The  process  which 
was  tested  in  tho.se  three  areas  certainly 
ought  to  work  in  a  large  .scale  plant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
authorization  is  for  $10  million.  If  the 
two  plants  which  are  proposed  for 
purifying  brackish  water  will  cost  $500.- 
000 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  two  brackish - 
water  plants  cost  about  half  a  million 
dollars  apiece.  The  two  large  plants  for 
the  conversion  of  sea  water  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3  million  apiece. 
The  third  plant,  which  probably  would 
be  built  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  solve  a 
problem  which  exists  there,  would  cast. 
I   judge,   from    $1,500,000   to   $1,750,000. 

That  totals  approximately  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  is  provided  for  in  this  measure. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  have 
the  joint  resolution  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar? 

Mr,  ANDFR'=^ON  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  .some  time 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Has  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  EXLENDER  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood. I  thought  the  Senator  was  intro- 
ducing another  joint  resolution. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  No;  I  stated  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  1 
had  joined  In  sponsoring  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Frear  In  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin' 

Mr  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  WHEY.  Mr.  Pre.«^ldent,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  In  this  age  of  ex- 
ploration, he  is  demonstrating,  as  an 
e.\i)lorer,  his  Viking  ancestry. 

Today  our  explorers,  not  only  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  skies  and  not  only 
go  to  the  North  Pole  and  to  the  South 
Pole,  but  they  al.so  di.scover  ways  and 
means  to  make  life  more  plea.sant. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  subject 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  pur- 
sued so  diligently  and  .so  enlighteningly, 
he  is  certainly  an  explorer;  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  reiterate 
my  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135.  which  provides  for  the  construction, 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  of  full-scale  demonstration 
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plants  for  the  production,  from  sea  or 
saline  water,  of  water  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  rnunicipal  and  other 
beneficial  uses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

WATCT    ABrNDANfK   MAT   NOT  LAST  rOKrVES 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  depends, 
more  than  most  persons  realize,  on  ade- 
quate supplies  of  witer.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  on  Semite  Joint  Resolution 
135  states: 

The  day  U  not  far  iff — some  persons  say 
It  will  arrive  in  198  3— when  the  United 
Slates  must  have  available  an  adequate, 
economic,  anti  proven  new  source  of  fresh 
water,  or  face  an  unrelenting  and  crippling 
shortage. 

We  have  assumed  that  water  would 
always  be  as  abund  int  as  ever.  How- 
ever, increasing  wat4r  u.'-es  in  homes,  in 
industries  and  in  agriculture,  and  the 
cutting  down  of  mar.y  of  our  forests,  are 
going  to  make  water  a  scarce  commodity 
unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  it.  The 
findings  of  the  Senate  committee  include 
the  following  ver>'  important  conclu- 
sions: 

That  there  is  a  rapidly  developing  acute 
shortage  of  water  in  :he  United  SUUee.  In 
addition  to  many  current  localized  defl- 
clencles; 

•  •  •  ''•  • 
That  there  Is  a  derp?rate  need  for  potable 

wat«r  In  many  areas  of  the  world  where 
United  States  prestlgt  would  be  m.iterlaUy 
enhanced  by  supplytn,;  new  technology  and 
equipment  for  convert! ion  of  brackUh  or  sea 
water; 

•  •  •  •  • 
That    the   deino!-.£trj  tlon    phase   envisaged 

by  Senate  Joint  Rc-oli  tlon  135,  as  amended, 
must  be  executed  with  boldness.  Imagina- 
tion, and  ii.-g^ncy  — at  rlbutca  not  normally 
aMoclated  with  the  m  thodlcal  pnlnju.iklng. 
careful  approach  required  for  fundamental 
research  and  de\e;opnent. 

wii-L  PUSH  BACK  rmo^  TIERS  or  KNowLrnot 

Mr.  President.  If  ve  can  quickly  pass 
this  mea.sure.  it  wii:.  I  hope,  stimulate 
immediate  hearings  on  this  subject  In 
the  Hou.se.  where  there  are  many  sup- 
porters of  such  legl5latlon.  And  If  the 
Joint  resolution  is  enacted  into  law.  a 
real  step  forward  wi.l  have  been  taken 
toward  extondinc  tie  frontier  of  sci- 
ence In  another  direction— that  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  future  ienerations  will  b? 
free  from  fear  of  lac):  of  water.  Plenty 
of  water  in  arid  area  ;  would  release  the 
ten.sions  which,  in  the  international  con- 
troversy racing  in  the  Middle  East, 
make  so  difficult  ai:re?ment  on  practicai 
st^ps  to  improve  th(  living  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants. 

EmcT  ON  A  PTA-r.rrL  world 
It  is  my  great  hope  ;hat  this  and  other 
measures  will  go  far  .Irst,  toward  mak- 
ing more  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
available  wherever  Ihey  are  needed; 
second,  toward  impr(  ving  the  lives  of 
many  peoples;  and,  ;.hird,  toward  the 
resulting  relaxation  cf  tensions.  Con- 
sequently, a  vote  for  this  joint  resolu- 
tion will,  in  a  real  sense,  be  for  a  moie 
peaceful  world,  as  wel.  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  western  farmer  and  others  in 
arid  areas  of  the  Unit<«d  States  who  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  fresh  water. 


wxsooKsuf  coMPAirr   hxlps 

Mr.  President,  since  cosponsoring 
this  measure,  I  have  learned  of  the  very 
worthwhile  activity  in  this  field  of  a 
Wisconsin  concern,  the  Cleaver-Brooks 
Co.  As  a  matter  of  general  interest.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h^ve  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  entitled  "Milwaukee  Finn 
Boosts  Supplies  of  Fresh  Water." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mtlwaukxe  Fixm  Boosts  Suppues  op  F»esh 

Wate« — New   Cleavek-Brookb    Units   Dis- 

Tiix  Sea  Wateb  rom  Ships,  Othebs  Around 

WOUJD 

(By  Harry  Wat£on) 

The  plight  of  the  ancient  mariner  is  as 
old  as  tlie  world,  but  a  comparatively  young 
Milwaukee  firm  has  gained  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation In  the  growing  field  of  producing  fresh 
water  from  the  sea. 

Cleaver-Brooks  Co  ,  through  Its  special 
products  division.  Is  building  freeh-water 
manufacturing  plants  for  water-short  area.s 
of  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  off- 
shore oil  rigs,  and  for  nuclear -powered 
United  States  ships. 

The  importance  of  its  work  was  high- 
lighted last  week  with  announcement  of  the 
Keel  laying  of  the  first  nuclear-powered 
passenger-cargo  vessel,  the  Sav-annah.  for 
which  Cleaver-BrooJcs  has  the  contract  for 
fresh-water   evaporators. 

And  in  Washington.  Senator  Wilet,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  announced  that  he 
was  Joining  in  sponsoring  legislation  for  dem- 
onf  Uatlon  plants  to  produce  Ire&h  water  from 
salty  aiid  brackish  water. 

still  not  chfap 

Federally  sponsored  demonstration  plants 
were  urged  by  Fred  A.  Loebel,  vice  president 
for  engineering  of  Cleaver-Broclcs  and  father 
of  its  evaporator  buslners.  In  testimony  be- 
fore a  Hovtse  subcommittee  last  month. 

CDsts,  he  explained,  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stumbling  blocks.  Cleaver-Brooks' 
new  flash-i>pe  evaporator  units  c:in  produce 
fresh,  potable  water  from  the  sea  or  deep 
wells  fjr  alxiut  $1  a  thousand  g.^llons. 

nils  cost  isn't  cheap  compared  with  k'll- 
waukee  water  rates,  for  liiit.-ince.  but  Loet>el 
p>lnted  out  th.Tt  it  wasn't  unreasonable  for 
djmcstlc  and  industrial  use  where  there 
simp'.y   Isn't  any  fresh  water. 

ICliy  water  department  officials  give  fig- 
ures ranging  from  about  9  cents  to  alxiut 
21  cents  a  thousand  gallons  for  Milwaukee 
wat4.T.  depending  on  volume  of  usage  | 

Further  research  and  development  might 
bring  the  cost  of  producir.g  fres>h  water  from 
the  sea  down  to  a  minimum  of  W)  cents  a 
thousand  gallons,  Loeoel  said. 

WHIP    SCAI.X    PP.OBLEM 

An  ithor  bip  problem  is  scaling.  When 
you  make  fre&h  water  by  boiling  sea  water 
and  collecting  the  steam,  you  also  make 
scale — a  deposit  of  unwanted  solids  whicli 
forces  continual  shutdowns  for  scale  re- 
moval. If  scale  isn't  removed  regularly,  it 
soon  builds  up  so  that  there's  no  room  for 
dlEtillatlon^ — and  hence  no  way  to  make  fresli 
water. 

Flash  evaporntors  have  largely  eliminated 
this  vexing  problem.  Such  Cleaver-Brooks 
units  have  logged  the  equivalent  of  6 
months  of  continuous  operation  without  a 
ser\'lcing  shutdown. 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  our  flash  units 
are  scale  free."  said  Gordon  Leitner,  man- 
ager of  the  special  products  division. 

Before  the  company  started  work  on  the 
flash-type  evaporators,  however,  the  water 
distillation  business  almost  died.  John  C. 
Cleaver,  president,  said. 


Founded  in  1031  by  Cle»T«r  and  R.  E. 
Brooks,  now  board  chairman,  t±ie  company 
was  largely  a  sales  engineering  organization. 
Starting  with  a  tank  car  heater,  the  Arm 
added  steam  generating  plante.  oil  burners, 
and  during  the  war,  portable  dlBtlUaUon 
rigs,  shower  bath  units,  and  food  dehydrators 
for  troops  overseas. 

division  at  waukxsha 

In  1951.  Cleaver -Brooks  purchased  a  bot- 
tling plant  In  Waukesha  and  moved  Its 
water  evaporatcw  work  there  as  the  special 
products  division.  Today  some  150  are  em- 
ployed in  the  division. 

Tiie  distillation  units  were  vapor  compres- 
sion types,  a  heat  pump  oj>eratlon.  In  which 
a  compressor  raises  both  the  steam  pressure 
and  temperature.  It  is  efficient  and  com- 
pact, but  requires  Its  own  independent 
power  source  and  must  be  shut  down  regu- 
larly for  scale  removal.  It  is  particularly 
lijseful  when  soft  water  must  be  treated,  or 
where  the  supply  of  raw  material  Is  limited, 
since  It  produces  1  gallon  of  fresh  water  for 
every  2  gallons  of  untreated  water. 

Cleaver -Brooks  still  produces  these  units 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Industrial  use.  In 
capacities  from  1,000  to  50,000  gallons  a  day. 

Several  years  ago,  Cleaver-Brooks  turned 
to  the  flashtype  evaporator.  The  idea  dates 
back  to  the  early  190C's.  but  Its  application 
to  purifying  sea  water  has  come  within  the 
last  5  years,  according  to  Leitner. 

GOES    THROUGH    STAGES 

In  this  process,  tcz.  water  Is  heated  to  170" 
and  flows  Into  the  first  stage  of  the  evapo- 
rator under  vacuum,  where  some  of  It  flashes 
Into  vapor. 

The  remaining  sea  water  passes  Into  the 
second  stage  under  a  greater  vacuum  and 
still  more  water  flashes  into  vapor  and  is  con- 
densed as  fresh  water. 

Salts  remain  In  solution  and  the  excess 
brine  Is  pumped  back  Into  the  ocean. 

Where  vapor  compression  units  require 
electrical  or  Internal  combustion  pcwer- 
plants.  the  fla^h  evaporators  can  use  waste 
steam,  hot  water,  or  exhaust  gases  from  .^hip 
boilers,  drilling  rigs,  or  electrical  generating 
iJanU. 

As  a  reiult.  fresh  water  can  be  made  avall- 
atle  f--r  the  price  of  the  evaporating  units, 
pliu  a  relatively  small  additional  cost  for  en- 
larging the  steam  bcl'.ers  or  power  units. 

Because  cf  Its  design  and  operation,  the 
scaling  problem  is  far  less  than  with  vapor 
compression  units,  and  the  flash  evaporator 
has  fewer  moving  prrts.  It  does  require  larce 
amounts  of  sea  water,  however,  since  atwut 
20  gallons  go  through  the  unit  for  each  gal- 
lon of  fresh  water  produced. 

USED    AT   GIBRALTAR 

Since  1051.  Cieuver-Brooks  has  supplied 
evaporators  for  Gibraltar  city,  and  Ju.'t  re- 
cently received  a  contract  for  a  flashtype 
unit  for  the  NATO  b.ise  there.  Two  of  the 
units  are  on  radar  platforms  in  the  Atlantic; 
20  are  in  use  on  offshore  oil  rigs  In  the  gulf 
coast  (fresh  water  is  needed  for  drilling  mud 
as  well  as  human  use)  ,  and  others  have  gone 
into  Navy  guided  missile  destroyers,  missile 
frigates,  and  other  warships. 

Since  Cleavcr-Brccks  started  the  work  12 
years  ago.  It  has  turned  cut  some  4.0C0  unrs 
of  all  sizes  aud  types  with  a  total  fresh 
water  capacity  of  16  million  gallons  a  dfiy. 

The  special  products  diviflon.  for  1957.  had 
S2  million  in  sales  and  Is  expecting  $3,100  000 
this  year.  The  tmcklop  currently  stands  at 
S4  million.  Cleaver-Brooks'  boiler  and 
burner  sales  last  year  were  about  tlO  million 
and  the  1958  voliune  should  be  slightly  more 
than  this  figure.  Cleaver  said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  inquiie  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes;  I  have. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presl-  makes  It  possible  for  plants  to  grow  Is 
dent,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  dlstln-  the  most  Important  thing  to  human  life 
guislied  Senator  from  New  Mexico  my     on  this  planet. 


appreciation  for  the  very  fine  work  he 
has  done  in  this  field,  and  for  bringing 
before  the  Senate,  for  action.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  135.  which  provides  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
demonstration  plants  to  produce  usable 
water  from  sea  water  or  brackish  water. 

Representing  in  part,  as  I  do.  a  State 
that  often  in  the  past  has  suffered  from 
water  shortages,  and  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  suffer  from  water  shortages 
in  the  future.  I  have  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  great  need  for  press- 
ing forward  with  the  saline-water-con- 
version program. 

Until  rains  came  to  Texas  last  year,  to 
relieve  a  long-continued  drought,  some 
of  the  cities  in  my  State  were  alarm- 
ingly short  of  water.  In  the  large  and 
flourishing  city  of  Dallas,  for  example, 
people  were  going  to  stores  to  buy  water 
to  drink,  and  the  municipal  government 
sought  desperately  for  any  new  source 
of  water  to  keep  up  pressure  in  the  water 
mains  for  fire  protection. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  my 
own  State  of  Texas.  We  are  at  a  point 
in  the  United  States  where  water  de- 
mand is  beginning  to  equal  water  sup- 
ply. And  the  con.sumption  of  water 
continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  tremendous  supplies  of  sea  and 
brackish  waters  have  scarcely  been 
tapped.  Our  problem  is  to  convert  the 
water  of  the  seas  to  beneficial  u.se  at  a 
price  we  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to  find 
economically  feasible  ways  of  treating 
brackish  water  in  the  interior  areas. 

Fortunately,  as  the  committee  notes 
in  its  report  on  this  measure,  the  time 
when  we  can  begin  to  take  the.«;o  neces- 
sary steps  appears  to  be  at  hand. 

The  joint  resolution  before  us  offers 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  real  begin- 
ning. I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  pending  joint  resolution  provides 
for  the  construction  of  3  plants  for  the 
conversion  of  sea  water  and  2  plants  for 
the  treatment  of  brackish  water,  at  a 
total  cost  of  not  more  than  $10  million. 

This  seems  to  me  little  enough  to  do 
at  this  time  about  a  matter  that  liter- 
ally has  to  do  with  our  survival.  Civi- 
lization has  changed  in  many  ways,  but 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  135  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  go  to  the  demonstration  phase  of 
treating  saline  waters.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  important  measures  considered  by 
Congress  at  this  session.  Probably  few 
measures  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance come  to  the  Senate  with  as  little 
advance  publicity  as  accompanied  this 
particular  measure. 

I  well  recall  that  in  1952.  a  simple  bill 
to  authorize  a  f.mall  research  program  in 
the  desalination  of  water  attracted  very 
little  attention.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1. 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1.  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Know- 
land]  have  given  it  their  important  help 
from  the  outset.  Their  interest  and 
help  must  be  credited  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  prosre.ss  which  has  been  made. 

Two  other  persons  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  One  is  no 
longer  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  refer 
to  the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Guy  Cordon,  who,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
senior  Member  of  the  Senate,  gave  the 
necessary  help  when  we  went  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  appro- 
priations after  getting  the  initial  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  desalination  re- 
search pro*?  ram. 

I  recall  one  hearing  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  conducted  by 
former  Senator  Cordon,  in  which  the 
question  was  asked  the  witne.ss,  '•What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  research 
money?" 

The  man  who  was  testifying  wa.s  a 
profe.ssor  from  Boston.  He  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  knew  what  we  were 
going  to  find  out.  we  would  not  need  to 
have  the  research." 

The  result  was  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  funds  which  were  desired, 
and  the  rese.uch  which  followed  made  it 
pos.sible  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  develop  Droce.s.ses  which  now  offer 
the  promise  which  this  prorrram  offers 

I  should  al.so  mention  the  interest  of 
the     Secretary     of     the     Interior,     Fred 


there  has  been  no  change  in  the  fact     Seaton.  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 


that  man  is  utterly  dependent  upon 
water  for  his  survival. 

We  must  go  forward  with  a  well- 
defined  and  integrated  program  to  get 
the  water  we  must  all  from  all  sources 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson!  and  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case  I 
for  the  pioneering  work  they  have  done 
in  this  very  important  field.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  Joint  resolution:  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  pass  it  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water   we   drink    and   the   water   which 


the  interest  of  Pied  Aandahl.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  for- 
merly a  Member  of  Congress,  and  who 
has  given  his  active  interest  tc  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  good  work  of  Mr.  David 
Jenkins,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
particular  division  to  which  the  work  was 
a.ssigned.  His  official  title  is  Director. 
Office  of  Salino  Water,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  From  time  to 
time  all  of  us  have  been  encouraged  by 
reports  of  progress.  But  even  those  of 
us  who  have  been  active  in  the  program 
since  its  inception  had  our  eyes  opened, 
when  the  hearings  were  held  in  March 
this  year  on  the  resolutions  which  Sena- 
tor Anderson  and  I  had  introduced  to 
authorize  demonstration  plants  to  get 
from  laboratories  into  actual  field  opera- 
tions. 


Although  I  was  relatively  conversant 
with  the  work  which  was  being  done  In 
the  OfUce  of  Saline  Water.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  testimony,  developed  by 
men  representing  Industry,  by  men  rep- 
resenting research  organizations,  and  by 
scientists  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  when  they  testified 
on  the  progress  which  was  being  made. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  I.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  would  say  the  same  thing, 
I  believe;  namely,  that  the  testimony 
adduced  at  the  hearings  exceeded  our 
expectations.  It  was  my  privilege,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  attend 
all  the  hearings  and  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  them  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  no  history  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  statement  saying  that  the  consist- 
ent and  persi-stent  interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  had  much  to  do 
with  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Our  interests  have  proceeded  from  per- 
haps somcw  hat  different  motivations,  al- 
though they  have  been  partly  the  same. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  l>orn 
in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  Is  per- 
sonally familiar  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  I  have  seen  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains  during  my  lifetime. 

However,  the  original  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  proposing  a 
pl.ant  for  the  treatment  of  sea  w  ater.  was 
prompted,  I  believe,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  great  importance  of  water  to  the 
cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  he  knows  what  mit^ht  hap- 
pen in  an  atomic  war  if  wat<.'r  supplies 
should  become  contaminated. 

Because  my  interest  was  motivated  by 
wishing  to  do  something  for  the  areas 
whore  there  is  heavy  mineralization  in 
.some  prairie  streams  and  in  many  wells, 
the  bill  which  I  introduced.  8.  3770. 
sought  not  merely  to  utUize  the  sea  water, 
but  also  to  authorize  a  plant  for  the 
treatment  of  brackish  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  the 
testimony  there  adduced,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  proposed  tliat  we  au- 
thorize not  merely  one  plant  to  treat  sea 
w  ater  and  one  plant  to  deal  with  brackish 
water,  but  that  the  bill  be  extended  to 
authorize  5  plants.  3  plants  to  deal  with 
sea  water,  and  2  plants  to  deal  with 
brackish  water.  In  that  form,  the  joint 
resolution  w  as  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  to  the  full  committee,  and 
in  that  form  it  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  desire  at 
this  time  to  speak  at  length  upon  the 
subject.  It  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
cu.ssed;  and  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  other  remarks  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson  I 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  have  and  will  portray  many  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

However,  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  the  particular  types  of  processes 
which  are  suitable  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  osmionlc  process  is  a  new 
method  which  has  been  developed  un- 
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der  the  sponsorship  o'  the  saline  water 
program.  It  is  somewhat  slm^ilar  to  elec- 
trodialysls,  except  thit  It  requires  no 
outside  electrical  current  and  no  elec- 
trodes. The  driving  force  Is  obtained 
from  the  differences  In  concentration 
between  a  brine  and  the  water  to  be 
deminerallzed.  This  Jeature  makes  the 
process  very  attractl\e  In  areas  where 
electrical  power  Is  rot  available,  but 
where  supplies  of  conci?ntrated  brine  can 
be  obtained  easily,  pos.'^ibly  by  open-pond 
evaporation  and  conrentration  of  sea 
water.  Costs  have  noT  been  determined, 
but  appear  to  be  comi)etltive  with  other 
processes  under  development. 

The  reverse  osmosis  process  Involves 
the  passage  of  water  through  a  mem- 
brane from  a  dilute  solution  to  a  more 
concentrated  one.  or  from  the  fresh- 
water side  into  the  salt  water.  If 
enough  pressure  Is  applied  to  the  salt 
solution,  the  osmotic  flow  can  be  re- 
versed and  pure  water  from  the  salt  so- 
lution will  be  forced  through  the  mem- 
branes Into  the  more  dilute  solution. 
Hence  the  term  'reveise  osmosis." 

At  the  University  of  Florida,  a  labora- 
tor>'  unit  capable  of  producing  8  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  day  has  been  con- 
sti-ucted  This,  of  course,  is  a  laboratory 
process  at  the  pre.sent  time,  and  the  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  Indi- 
cated that  it  was  a  process  which  might 
have  commercial   api-hcation. 

At  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Research  Foindatlon  a  proce.ss 
was  developed  which  would  absorb  large 
quantities  of  water.  However,  at  the 
same  time  the  compo  md  must  be  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water.  A  .solvent  is 
used  which  extracts  the  fresh  water 
from  the  salt  water  and  then  rclea.ses 
the  fresh  water  when  the  system  under- 
goes a  slight  change  in  temperature. 

There  are  two  processes  now  in  com- 
mercial u.se  which  .se-m  to  me  to  have 
the  most  immediate  promi.se.  One  of 
them  is  the  multiple  effect  distillation, 
and  the  other  is  electrodialysis. 

The  Westinghou.se  Co.  has  recently 
constructed  a  distillation  plant  in  Ara- 
bia, which  consists  of  4  units,  each 
handling  about  600. ODO  gallons  a  day. 
Others  are  in  use  for  special  purp)oses. 
The  cost  of  water  is  t.bout  $2  or  more  a 
thousand  gallons.  The  fact  that  In  Ara- 
bia thi."!  process  is  be  ng  used  for  prac- 
tical production  sugge.sts  the  potential 
In  this  method.  A  number  of  competent 
American  industrial  firms  are  capable  of 
designing  and  producing  these  various 
distillation  plants. 

Electrodialysis  is  adaptable  for  water 
where  the  hard  parts  per  million  do  not 
run  above  2,000.  It  i;  that  type  of  wa- 
ter which  is  found  in  a  great  many  of 
the  communities  on  the  northern  Great 
Plains.  Many  towns  have  water  supplies 
in  which  the  hard  parts  per  million  run 
from  1,400  or  1,500  to  L',200  or  2,400  parts 
per  million. 

With  the  average  of  these  brackish 
inland  waters,  the  electrodialysis  process 
seems  to  be  particularly  effective.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  out  of  the  water 
all  the  salt  In  it,  as  distillation  does. 
Distillation  takes  all  the  salts  out  of  the 
water,  with  the  result  that  there  is  left 
a  rather  flat  and  tasteless  water.    Most 


water  carries  a  certain  amount  of  min- 
erals. Water  which  has  In  the  vicinity 
of  1,500  or  1,600  parts  per  million  of 
solids  and  salts  Is  not  only  not  good  tast- 
ing, but  It  also  creates  problems  In  laun- 
dering and  plumbing.  The  minerals 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  salts  and  the 
quality  of  the  salts,  may  damage  pipes 
and  plumbing  fixtures.  Such  water  may 
even  have  a  bad  effect  on  ceramic  and 
porcelain  plumbing  fixtures.  Sometimes 
it  results  only  in  a  stain,  but  many  times 
it  can  have  a  corrosive  effect  also. 

Therefore,  the  electrodialysis  process, 
which  has  the  quality  of  reducing  a  por- 
tion of  the  mineral  content,  may  be  the 
one  most  useful  for  some  of  these  com- 
munities. 

There  have  been  some  pilot-plant  test 
runs  of  equipment  provided  by  1  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  where  the  cost  has 
been  $1.10  per  1,000  gallons  for  a  plant 
of  25.000  gallons  daily  capacity,  and  an 
indicated  cost  as  low  as  60  cents  per 
1.000  gallons  for  a  plant  which  can  han- 
dle 1'2  million  gallons  a  day. 

It  is  that  type  of  plant  which  I  believe 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  meeting 
the  problems  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Recently  a  process  has  been  developed  in 
Europe,  which  offers  some  promise.  I 
understand  that  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  is  proposing  to  purchase  a  pilot 
plant  from  those  p>eople. 

However,  whatever  the  particular 
process  used.  I  anticipate  that  if  this 
program  is  authorized  and  implemented 
with  appropriations.  1  of  the  plants  for 
the  treatment  of  brackish  waters  would 
be  in  the  Southwest  and  1  of  them  would 
be  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  area.  I 
believe  that  no  program  is  of  greater  tm- 
F>ortance  to  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  member  of  my  staflf  who 
has  been  interested  In  following  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment    by    Senator   Case    of    South 
Dakota 

In  all  of  America  there  is  hardly  a  city, 
town,  or  larm  that  does  not  have  a  water 
problem.  Continued  expansion  ol  our  in- 
dustries, our  growing  population,  and  ex- 
panded a^lcultural  needs  have  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  fresh  water.  Our 
per  capita  consumption  of  1,600  gallons  per 
day  tor  Industrial  and  domestic  use  is  double 
what  It  was  50  years  ago.  When  to  that  is 
added  our  increasing  population,  our  water 
needs  have  quadrupled. 

Rerenrch  into  this  development,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Saline  Wuter  Act  of 
July  3.  1952,  has  produced  encouraging  re- 
sults in   the   desalination   of   water. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  jxiint  where  it 
Is  time  to  replace  laboratory  and  pilot  plant 
operations  with  full  scale  plants  using  the 
most  promising  process. 

When  the  first  desalination  bill  came 
over  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
attracted  my  interest  because  in  South  Da- 
kota we  have  much  hard  water.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  concurred  In  by  the  House  and 
became  Public  Law  448 — the  enabling  legls- 
latlou  for  the  saline  water  program.    It  was 


the  concept  of  Congressman  Englz  of  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Government  be  authorized 
to  contract  for  research  with  private  com- 
panies and  research  Institutions  to  study 
the  process  of  converting  hard  to  soft  water. 
That  approach  appealed  to  me.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  sound  approach.  After  get- 
ting the  authorizing  legislation,  we  were 
successful  In  obtaining  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  »125,000  to  get  the  program 
started  in  1952.  In  1955  I  Introduced  S.  616 
the  S3nate  bill  to  extend  the  program  be- 
yond the  original  3  years  because  of  the 
good  results  obtained. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  saline  water 
research.  Henry  J.  Schmitt,  publisher  of 
the  Aberdeen  American  News,  was  named  to 
the  9-member  advisory  group  to  the  saline 
water  program. 

Several  small  research  contracts  were 
sought  in  my  State.  The  School  of  Mines 
in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  made  a  study  of 
brackish  waters  in  South  Dakota  in  1953. 
In  Miller,  S.  Dak.,  a  field  test  of  an  electrical 
membrane  water  deminerallzing  apparatus 
was  successfully  made.  This  unit  was  able 
to  treat  about  1,500  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  reducing  the  salt  content  from  2,5C0 
to  350  parts  per  million. 

I  saw  this  plant  In  operation  at  Miller 
and  tasted  some  of  the  water  which  went 
through  the  plant.  Two-thirds  of  the  water 
put  into  it  came  out  salt-free  water.  One- 
third  of  It  carried  away  the  sludge.  The 
water  that  came  out  was  palatable  and  easy 
and  safe  to  drink. 

The  reason  for  this  Interest  Is  the  hope 
given  to  the  rancher  and  farmer  living  in  an 
area  where  water  is  often  alkaline  and  brack- 
ish, and  Is  poor  water  for  his  stock  to  drink 
or  for  his  wife  to  use  in  her  laundry.  This 
program  offers  advantages  for  the  small  towns 
that  have  iron,  magnesium,  or  sulfur  In  their 
water  supplies;  it  oflerB  a  way  for  them  to  get 
good  water,  so  that  the  use  of  water  softeners 
will  be  unnecessary,  and  so  that  better  living 
will  be  possible. 

This  program  ofTers  the  small  city  a  chance 
to  develop  Industrially,  but  does  not  have  an 
adequate  water  supply.  Large  seacoast  cities 
that  are  wondering  how  to  EUpply  the  water 
needs  of  their  expanding  Industrialization 
would  have  to  look  no  farther  than  the  sea 
for   their  water  supplies. 

Hearings  this  spring  demonstrated  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  it  is  time  to 
replace  exp:  oratory  research  In  the  laboratory 
with  pilot  plants  and  actual  field  op>erations 
In  the  more  promising  processes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  a  little  earher  today,  I 
was  called  from  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  had  before  it  the  joint 
resolution  dealing  with  saline  water. 

I  am  a  coauthor  of  that  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
few  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  at 
this  time  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
point  where  the  saline  water  joint  reso- 
lution was  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
from  a  magnificent  State.  California.  I 
was  born  there.  My  father  was  born 
there.  My  grandfather  was  an  Immi- 
grant to  California,  back  in  the  gold-rush 
days,  over  100  years  ago.  Often  I  lis- 
tened to  my  late  father  talk  about  the 
artesian  wells  which  were  in  evidence 
over  the  countryside,  in  his  day,  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  part  of  California. 
They  are  all  gone  now.    In  the  early  days 
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of  thla  rapidly  expanding  semlaiid 
area,  water  was  no  problem.  But  today 
it  is  a  problem.  It  Is  a  deadly  serioua 
problem  for  the  14  million  people  who 
now  make  California  their  home.  Be- 
yond that,  it  is  a  serious  problem  for  the 
people  of  the  entiie  country,  indeed,  for 
all  the  globe. 

During  the  testimony  of  the  proposed 
saline  water  legislation,  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  1,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case  J.  and  my- 
self, it  was  most  interesting  to  me  to 
hear  testimony  of  the  type  of  saline 
water  research  and  development  which 
has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place.  In 
far-flung  areas  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  smaller  European  countries  which 
have  interests  in  Africa  are  today,  for 
example,  underwriting  the  cost  for  dem- 
onstration plants  in  this  whole  field  of 
making  sea  water  potable,  because  of 
the  problem  of  water  shortage  which 
plagues  the  people  of  such  areas. 

I  may  also  observe,  in  passing,  that 
the  people  of  my  State  are  eternally 
grateful  for  that  which  the  Congress  of 
the  country  has  done  in  years  gone  by 
in  authorizing  the  construction  of  great 
reclamation  and  multipurpose  projects 
in  California,  which  have  meant  liter- 
ally the  difference  between  economic 
life  and  economic  death  to  citizens  and 
property  in  various  parts  of  our  1.100- 
mile-long  State. 

For  all  tliose  reasons.  I  think  what  the 
Senate  does  today  in  adopting  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  half  dozen  demonstration  plants 
in  the  field  of  conversion  of  water,  both 
sea  water  and  brackisli  water,  represents 
a  great  milestone  in  coping  with  a  con- 
tinuing and  an  enlarging  problem. 

The  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money,  so  far 
as  American  Government  costs  are  con- 
cerned. If  it  will  be  po.ssiblc.  for  the  few 
million  dollars  that  are  authorized  un- 
der the  proposed  les'islation  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
to  bring  the  cost  of  sea  water  and  brack- 
ish water  conversion  down  to  an  eco- 
nomical base,  then  we  shall  have  done  a 
magnificent  thing,  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  or  my  Nation,  but.  be- 
yond that,  and  in  a  very  real  sense,  for 
all  humanity. 

I  know  of  one  city  in  California  which 
is  required  to  import  its  water  in  tank 
cars,  because  the  water  in  the  ground  be- 
neath that  community  is  not  fit  for 
human  consumption.  I  say  to  Senators, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  to  think  that,  on 
an  economical  basis,  that  small  commu- 
nity, as  an  example,  can  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  can  have  its  own  con- 
version plant  and  utilize  tlie  techniques 
authorized  and  developed  by  Federal  leg- 
islation which  the  Senate  passed  today. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  addition,  although 
such  legislation  will  not  appear  on  the 
front  pages  of  American  newspapers,  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  one 
of  the  great  acts  that  the  Senate  is  ac- 
complishing. 

I  look  forward  to  speedy  approval  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 


and    then    approval    by    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  the  great  work,  the  great 
interest,  and  the  behind-the-scenes  ac- 
tivities performed  by  him  In  getting 
through  the  Senate  this  most  meritorious 
proposed  legislation. 

I  think  that  he.  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Johnson],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Casi]  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  milestone  in  this  particular 
field.  While  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  rightly  noted  this  proposed  leg- 
islation will  not  make  the  headlines,  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  semiarid  parts  of  our 
country,  including  my  own  State,  and 
especially  in  California,  such  legislation 
may  well  be  the  answer  to  the  future  of  a 
State.  This  Is  a  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, representing  all  the  people,  is 
undertaking,  through  such  authoriza- 
tion, to  bring  about  a  more  economical 
way  of  condensing  or  tran.sforming  sea 
water  to  fresh  water,  so  the  welfare  of 
the  people  can  be  further  advanced. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  for  the  very  great  interest 
and  the  real  efforts  he  has  put  forth  in 
behalf  of  this  particular  type  of  leRisla- 
tion.  which  means  so  much  to  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  assistant 
majority  leader;  and  I  wish  to  state  that 
on  a  number  of  occasions  he  and  I  have 
discussed,  in  our  own  offices,  the  verita- 
ble romance  of  what  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion could  eventually  bring  to  our  people. 
Montana  is  one  of  the  great  States  of  the 
American  Union.  Montana  has  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  shortape  of 
water,  exactly  as  does  the  State  of  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  great  State  of  Michigan,' 
and  exactly  as  my  State  of  California 
has. 

Surely  such  legislation  represents  a 
constructive  type  of  legislation,  about 
which  all  of  us,  no  matter  from  what 
part  of  the  country  we  come,  can  take 
real  pride  in  knowinrr  that  we  are  facing 
up  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  providing  sufficient 
v.ater  to  care  for  the  future  growth  of 
our  country. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  generous 
comment  which  my  friend  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  asiee- 
ing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  135)  was 
ordered  to  l)e  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  committee  amendment  .setting 
forth  a  preamble  was  aqreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
struction by  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  demonstration  plants  for  the 


production,  from  saline  or  brackish 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  municipal,  and  other  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEP.'^.RTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1959 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1688. 
House  bill  12540.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appropriation  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12540)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOI  J  AND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  suggest  Uie  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sencc  of  a  quorum. 

'Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair  t.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  committee  amendments  l>e 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  then 
considered  for  the  pui  po.se  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  any  point 
of  order  against  any  amendment  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived  by 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I — Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, on  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word 
Commerce",  to  strike  out  "$2,690,000" 
and  insert  "$2,730,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Bureau  of  the 
Cen.sus — Salaries  and  Expenses",  on 
page  2.  line  21.  after  the  word  "amended". 
to  .strike  out  "$7,900,000"  and  insert  "$8.- 
200.000." 
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Under  the  subhead  "1958  Censuses  of 
Business,  Manufactures,  and  Mineral 
Industries",  on  page  3.  line  6,  after  the 
word  "including",  to  strike  out  "enu- 
merators' and  insert  "personal  services." 

Under  the  subhead  "Eighteenth  De- 
cennial Census",  on  page  3,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "including",  to  strike  out 
"enumerators"  and  insert  "personal  serv- 
ices." 

Under  the  subhead  "Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration — Operation  and  Regula- 
tion," on  page  5.  line  14.  after  the  word 
"facilities",  to  insert  a  colon  and  'Pro- 
vided furtlier.  That  the  Administrator  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  but  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  limitations  contained 
therein,  to  place  ten  General  Schedule 
positions  in  the  following  grades:  one  in 
grade  GS-18,  two  in  grade  GS-17,  and 
seven  in  grade  GS-16;  and  such  pcsitions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  pre- 
viously allocated  to  this  agency  under 
section  505  of  said  act." 

Under  the  subhead  "Establishment  of 
Air  Navigation  Facilities,"  on  page  6,  line 
11,  after  the  word  •appropriation",  to 
strike  out  ■$158,500,000"  and  insert 
"$175,000,000.  • 

Under  the  subhead  "Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey — Salaries  and  Expen.ses," 
on  page  8,  line  3.  after  the  word  law", 
to  strike  out  "$11,650,000"  and  insert 
'$11,685,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration — Sala- 
ries and  Expenses."  on  page  8.  line  16, 
after  the  word  "business,"  to  strike  out 
"$6,650,000""  and  insert  "$7,040,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Office  of  Area  De- 
velopment— Salaries  and  Expenses,"'  on 
page  8,  line  20.  after  the  word  ""Devel- 
opment,"' to  strike  out  ""$395,000"'  and 
insert  "  $200,000."' 

Under  the  subhead  "Maritime  Activi- 
ties— Ship  Construction,"  on  page  9.  line 
15,  after  the  word  "and"',  to  strike  out 
•"I  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  > '";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "equipment  ",  to  strike  out 
"$122,950,000  "  and  in.sert  "$160,000,000", 
ana  in  line  22.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert 
"$2.300.000.' 

Under  the  subhead  "Operating -Differ- 
ential Subsidies, "  on  page  10,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  11.  to  strike  out  "'two 
thousand  three  hundred""  and  insert 
"two  thoust;nd  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five",  and  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"year",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "in- 
cluding voyages  covered  by  contracts  in 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fi.scal  year,  of  which  two  hundred  shall 
be  for  companies  which  have  not  held 
contracts  prior  to  July  1,  1958,  and 
seventy-five  shall  be  for  companies  op- 
erating into  or  out  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

Under  the  subhead  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses." on  page  10.  line  22.  after  the 
word  "Administration",  to  strike  out 
"■$i4.200,000'  and  insert  "$14,850,000." 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
2,  to  insert  "and  not  to  exceed  $500  for 
reimbursement  of  representation  ex- 
penditures by  each  of  five  Maritime  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries",  and  in 
line  4,  after  the  amendment  just  above 


stated,  to  strike  out  "$6,900,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,050,000." 

On  page  11,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"warehouses '.  to  strike  out  "$1,300,000" 
ana  insert  "$1,500,000." 

On  page  11,  Une  7,  after  the  word 
"expenses,"  to  strike  out  "$6,000,000" 
and  insert  "$6,300,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Patent  OflBce — 
Salaries  and  Expenses."  on  page  15,  Une 
14,  after  the  word  "Patents,"  to  strike 
out  "$19,000,000"  and  insert  "$21,000.- 
000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads."'  on  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  23.  to  strike  out  "available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads"  and  insert 
"made  available  by  this  act  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  from  advances 
and  reimbursements  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads." 

Under  the  subhead  "Forest  High- 
ways."' on  page  17,  line  20.  after  the 
word  "of."  to  strike  out  "$22,250,000" 
and  insert  ■$21,250,000."'  and  in  line  22, 
after  the  word  "and,"'  to  strike  out  "'$7,- 
750. OOO"  and  insert  "$8,750,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "National  Bureau 
of  Standards — Plant  and  Equipment," 
on  page  20,  line  21.  after  the  word  "fa- 
cilities," to  strike  out  "$550,000"  and  in- 
sert "$600,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Weather  Bu- 
reau— Salaries  and  Expan.ses,"  on  page 
21,  line  8.  after  the  word  '"law,"  to  strike 
out  "$39,060,000"  and  insert  "$39,868,- 
000," 

Under  the  heading  "Title  II — The 
Panama  Canal — Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment— Operating  Expenses."  on  page  23, 
line  21.  after  the  word  "transfusions,"  to 
strike  out  "$16,666,000"  and  insert 
"$17,417,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Capital  Outlay." 
on  pace  24.  Une  5.  after  the  w  ord  "assets", 
to  strike  out  "S3  million"  and  insert 
■"S3. 200.000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Panama  Canal 
Company,""  on  page  24,  line  22.  after  the 
word  "exceed"",  to  strike  out  "$7,900,000  " 
and  in.sert  "$7,976,000." 

Under  the  heading  "Title  III— Inde- 
pendent Agencies — Airways  Moderniza- 
tion Board— Expenses,"'  on  page  27,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "including"",  to  insert 
"purchase  <not  to  exceed  six)  and";  in 
line  8,  after  the  word  "vehicles",  to 
strike  out  "and  aircraft,"  and  insert  a 
semicolon  and  "acquisition  by  purchase 
or  transfer  of  aircraft  (not  to  exceed  14) 
and  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
aircraft;",  and  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
'"Board"",  to  strike  out  "$30  million"  and 
insert  "$34,315,000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — Salaries  and  Expenses,"  on  page 
28.  line  2.  after  the  words  "per  diem'", 
to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"'  and  insert 
"$6,100,000:  Provided.  That  the  Chair- 
man is  authorized,  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  but  without  re- 
gard to  the  numerical  limitations  con- 
tained therein,  to  place  10  General 
Schedule  p>ositions  in  the  following 
grades:  1  in  grade  GS-18,  2  in  grade 
GS-17.  and  7  in  grade  GS-16;  and  such 
positions  shall  be  m  addition  to  positions 
previously  allocated  to  this  agency  un- 
der section  505  of  said  act." 


Under  the  subhead  "Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation."  on 
page  29.  line  5.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$400,000"  and  insert  "$440,- 
000";  in  line  7.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  ■'$1,000"  and  insert  "$2,000"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$50"  and  insert  "$100",  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "day", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  services  of  individuals  em- 
ployed at  rates  in  excess  of  $50  per  day." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  amount  carried  by  this  bill,  which 
is  H.  R.  12540,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  $3,362,886,000. 

By  far  the  largest  part  is  represented 
by  the  appropriation  from  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  trust  fund  so  that  the 
Federal  aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram and  the  Interstate  System  of  High- 
ways, which  has  now  become  the  most 
important  feature  of  that  program,  may 
go  forward. 

The  total  amount  allowed  from  the 
special  trust  fund  created  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  is  $2,350  mil- 
lion. That  amount,  provided  in  the 
bill,  was  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  has  been  approved  by  the  House, 
and  is  supported  by  the  collections  in  the 
trust  fund.  In  other  words,  the  money 
on  hand  in  the  trust  fund  plus  the  cur- 
rent collections  will  be  more  than  ample 
to  cover  the  appropriation  in  the  bill. 

Liice  other  trust  fund  transactions, 
this  amount  is  not  included  in  the  $73.9 
billion  expenditure  total  in  the  January 
budget  estimates. 

The  total  amount  contained  in  H.  R. 
12540,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
committee,  excluding  the  trust  fund 
item,  is  $1,012,886,000. 

On  a  comparable  basis,  adjusting  the 
budget  estimate  total  of  $982,721,000  so 
that  it  would  include  the  S32.692.000  for 
forest  highways  and  public  land  high- 
ways, making  a  revised  estimate  total 
of  $1,015,413,000,  the  amount  recom- 
mended is  $2,527,000  under  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  reason  for  that  adjustment  is  that 
the  committee,  following  the  action  by 
the  Hou.«^e,  following  the  action  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
by  the  Senate  itself,  has  decided  it  is  not 
wise  to  include  in  the  projects  which  are 
supported  from  the  trust  fund  these  two 
items,  construction  of  forest  highways 
and  public  land  highways,  but,  instead, 
we  feel  it  is  wiser  to  provide  for  them 
out  of  general  fund  appropriations. 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
is  a  net  $295,157,375  above  the  1958  ap- 
propriation at  this  time. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  million 
dollars  of  this  increase  is  due  to  special 
circumstances,  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
member in  connection  with  last  year's 
appropriation.  The  first  of  those  cir- 
cumstances was  that  the  bill  last  year 
required  the  utilization  of  $65  million 
which  was  then  in  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration liquidation  fund.  We  re- 
quired that  that  be  done,  instead  of  ap- 
propriating additional  fimds  for  operat- 
ing differential  subsidies  to  the  Maritime 
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Commission.    Second,  there  was  a  with-  differential  subsidies,  the  increases  are  'tems  where  ^f  ."«'f  ~^,";*""  ^'^^""^'^ 

hSg  of  the   appropriaUon  of   addi-  statistical     rather     than     operational.  ^"°"'  «'''^  xdenttcai  w.th  House  version 

tional  funds  for  ship  construction  until  Funds  in  excess  of  the   War  Shipping  '                  r^,..,^,,- 

the  funds  which  were  on  hand  and  un-  Administration   Uquldation   needs   were  ""[«»"  ^nlu.  ci  Bu»ine« 

committed,  amounting  to  $161  million,  provided  in  the  current  year  in  lieu  of  Manufactures.       and 

had  been  utilized  and  a  lagging  program  appropriating  new  moneys  for  operating-           Mineral  industries »7,  ooo,  ooo 

made  current.  differential   subsidies,   and   a   ship-con-  Eighteenth        Decennial 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  com-  struction    propram    was    brought    more            census 7.  ooo,  ooo 

mittee   appreciated   the  fact  that   that  nearly   current   by   utilization   of   prior  ceii*u«  of  governmenU-               350.  ooo 

particular  agency  went  ahead,  followed  year    funds.     This   situation    has    been  civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 

the  directions  of   the   Congress,  which  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  chairman  of  ^^^f*";'''^    „.     .„^j^. 

originated  in  this  committee  last  year,  the  subcommittee    I  Mr.   Holland!.       A  ^^^^^^^^^^^     ^""^    "«"'•'         230.  ooo.  ooo 

adopted  a  good  program,  using  up  the  .similar  full  explanation  wa.s  presented  In  orants'-In'-^w"  for"  aVr- 

funds    which    had    been    carried    by    it  the  other  body  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  the             p^^,^, 30.000,000 

from  year  to  year  and  were  on  hand.  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  operation    and    mainte- 

and  using  up  also  the  $65  million  which  the  floor  consideration  of   this  bill  on  nance.  Washington  Na- 

was  in  another  pocket  so  to  speak,  that  May  20.                                   ..        ,       .  ,  r."""^   '^''^'^  ,;„-.«■.,■            2. 400. 000 

is.    in   the   fund   for   the   liquidation   of  The  nece.ssity  for  operational  and  fa-  OP^^/'"'^  Ai^icau     ail-' 

the   War   Shipping    Administration   ob-  cilities    funds    for    aviation     was    very  "^^^e.     Ala^icau     air 

ligations.  readily  recognized  by  the  committee,  and  0,,,,^;^; -poreign"'6om: 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  good  many  it  mi^ht  be  appropriate  to  quote  at  this  ^^^^^^.   salaries  and  ex- 
items  in  the  bill   any  one  of  which  I  am  point  the  statement  appearing  on  page  6         p^.^g^ 2,400.000 

willing  to  attempt  to  discuss  if  Sen-  of  the  committee  report:  office  of  Businew  Econom- 
ators  wish  to  ask  questions  concerning  in  its  recommendations  on  the  aviation  Ics:  Salarlen  and  ex- 
it     However      unle.ss     there     are     such  items  in  this  bin  relating  to  air  navigation          penses 1,150.000 

,.'.,.  ^/      fl,vir  »'id  safety,   the  committee  has  consistently  Maritime  Activities: 

questions,  l  yieia  me  noor.  reccmmcuded  the  fxUl  budget  estimate.  •  •  •  Operating     -    dillerentlal 

Mrs.    SMITH    of    Maine.      Mr.    Presi-  Realizing    that    the    legislative    committees             subsidies 120.000.000 

dent,    as    the    ranking    member    of    the  concerned  with  aviation  matters  is  moving         M.irltlme  training _             2.394,000 

Appropriations     Subcommittee     on     the  with  all  speed  in   this   area,  the  committee  St.-ite    marine    schools —                  660,000 

Department   of   Commerce   and    Related  has  no  recommendation  of  a  legislative  char-  Bureau    of    Public    Koads: 

Agencies     I   commend    the    chairman    of  ncter  but  feel.s  that  it  is  meeting  its  full  re-  Federal    -    aid    highways 

thP  <;iihrnmmittpp  for  his  SDlendid  lead-  f^ponslblllty  in  the  matter  by  providing  the               (trust  fund) (2.350.000.000) 

the  subcommittee  roi  msspienaiaieaa  technical    experts   are    re-         Forest    hlghwavs 30.000.000 

ership   and   work   on   the   pending   bill.  ^                                        ^  Public  laifds  highways..           2.692.000 
It  is  indeed  an  education  to  sit  on  the  ^                              .„.         .  „                ,          .  N.-»tlonal  Bureau  of  stand- 
committee   with    him    and   witness   his  The   $16.o   million   difference  for  air        ^rds.    Expenses 11. 500. 000 

great   depth    of    knowledge,   his   intelli-  navitjation  facilities  between  the  House  weather     Bureau       Estab- 

gent  approach,   and  his   incisive   inter-  version  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  com-  lUshment  of  meteorologl- 

rogation.     I   wish    that   more   Members  mittee   recommendation   refers   to  split        cai  facilities.- 276.000 

of  this  body  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  versus  full  financing  and  does  not  in  any  Canal    Zone    Government: 

in  on  the  subcommittee  hearings  to  see  sense  involve  program  reduction  or  ad-  Panama  Canal  Bridge..              19.230.000 

for  themselves  how  well  he  conducts  the  justment    of    the    establishment    of    air  ^  p^.^f,";!"?"  air^amers            40.  750  000 

hearings.  navisatlon  facilities  pioi-nam.  Tariff  Commission    Salaries 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  splendid  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  aviation       and  expenses. 1,810.000 

work  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  agencies  of  the  Government — now  that                                                   

Summed  up.  the  best  way  of  statiiiK  the  they  are  being  provided  with  the  funds                Total _        510.  esi.ooo 

character  of  the  work  of  William  Ken-  they  have  requested  to  do  their  Job — will  jj^p  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
nedy  and  John  Witeck  Is  to  state  the  more  speedily  and  effectively  achieve  a  j,.  ^^^^^  ^^  amendment 
simple  truth--that  without  them,  their  goal  of  real  air  safety  than  they  have  '  ^^.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  cer- 
devotion  to  their  work  and  their  grea  done  In  the  past.  ^  ,,  ,  talnly  appreciate  the  gracious  remarks 
abiUty.  we  could  never  have  performed  it  is  ea.sy  to  criticize,  and  we  should  be  ^j  ^y  distinguished  colleague  the  rank- 
our  assignment.  ^  ,^^  ,  understanding  In  the  practical  problem.,  mu  minority  member  of  the  subcommlt- 
The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings  of  administration  that  any  agency  ha.s  ^^^  ^J^^.^  Smith  of  Maine  1  who  was 
on  the  items  In  the  bill  commencing  on  But  I  am  impatient  with  what  I  consider  mcst  faithful  in  attendance  at  subcom- 
April  29.  and  with  interruptions  due  to  be  too  slow  a  rate  of  action  on  the  part  mittee  meetings  and  most  diligent  In  the 
to  pressures  of  other  meetings  and  ac-  of  the  aviation  agencies  of  the  Govern-  .^^^y  of  matti^rs  involving  the  funding 
tivities,  finally  concluded  on  May  28.  ment  in  effectmg  air  safety.  „,  ^  variety  of  technical  and  specialized 
after  approxiniately  20  hours,  involving  unfortunately,  it  seems  that  It  takes  programs.  Her  contributions  were  a  ma- 
six  hearing  dates.  The  testimony  taken  air  crashes  and  traRcdie.<;  to  spur  action—  terial  factor  in  the  hearing  result  the 
appears  in  the  682-page  volume  of  the  action  which  seems  to  die  down  as  soon  recommendations  presented  to  the  Sen- 
hearings  a.s  the  memories  of  each  cra.sh  dim.  For  ate  todav.  I  aLso  echo  her  sentiments 
The  total  budget  request  in  the  e.xample.  our  subcommittee  has  been  ,vlth  reference  to  the  professional  staff 
amount  of  $982,721,000  is  comprised  of  pressing  for  the  diveislon  of  military  air-  members  of  the  subcommittee 
35  money  items.  craft  from  Boiling  Air  Force  Ba.se  and  j^r  President  I  should  like  to  supple- 
In  the  case  of  20.  the  committee  ap-  the  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station  to  An-  n,^„t  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
proved  without  change  the  iterns  as  drews  Air  Force  Ba.se  in  order  to  reduce  Maine  with  reference  to  the  support 
Sr'^^il  ..  .7  T''°"  the  air  congestion  in  the  space  over  the  which  the  subcommittee  has  Riven  to  all 
^n    .  ^^^.  ,n  f  i.^^'f  h.  '^^"^""■^"^^  Wa.shinston  National  Airport.  the  agencies  having  to  do  with  improve- 

??nt%nThe'baiif  S^  fS'  £to^  ^^^^ ---  ^V^'^'^"  ''  ^""^  '''""T  "'T.'''  T'''  'u  ^^'^"^"".h  Hin  t. 
using  the  committee  recommendations  ^^encies  of  the  Government  in  agreeing  If  Senators  will  examine  the  bill,  they 
as  a  base.  ^^'^^^  the  subcommittee  on  this.  Yet  will  find,  with  reference  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
There  are  readily  apparent  and  the  there  is  little  action  to  match  the  words,  nautics  Administration,  that  the  funds 
chairman,  the  Senator  frorn  Florida  ^  only  hope  that  it  will  not  take  another  requested  for  operation  and  regulation 
fMr.  Holland),  has  already  adverted  to  ^^^  tragedy  or  a  series  of  air  tragedies  in  were  $230  million.  Both  the  House  of 
the  substantial  Increases  over  the  1958  the  air  space  over  Washington  to  get  Representatives  and  the  Senate  commit- 
appropriations  for  maritime  activities,  some  real  action  on  this,  but  rather  that  tee  have  granted  that  amount. 
With  respect  to  the  maritime  items,  in-  the  action  will  come  soon,  and  prevent  air  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail. 
volving  ship  constniction  and  operating-  tragedies.  because  I  think  all  Senators  are  aware 
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of  It.  the  fact  that  we  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  very  large  program  of  im- 
provement of  flight  control  facilities. 
We  are  supporting  that  program  in  the 
exact  measure  which  Is  requested  by  the 
p.eency  which  handles  the  program,  the 
CAA,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  air- 
navigation  facilities,  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  estimates  was  $175 
million,  and  the  Senate  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount.  The  House  does 
not  appear  to  have  recommended  the  full 
amount,  in  that  the  item  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  House  is  only  $158  5  million. 
I  think  in  fairness  to  the  Hou.«!e  of  Rep- 
resentatives it  should  be  stated  that  the 
rest  of  the  requested  it«m  is  shown  in 
the  Defense  Department  bill.  It  is  the 
View  of  our  subcommittee,  however,  that 
the  whole  item  should  be  included  in  one 
place  and  made  available  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to 
grants-in-aid  for  airports,  tlie  commit- 
tees in  both  Hou.'-es  of  Congress  have 
recommended  the  granting  of  the  full 
amount  requested,  which  is  $30  million. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
in  respect  to  the  Airways  Modernization 
Board.  The  committee  recommends  the 
full  amount  requested,  which  is  $34,315.- 
000.  although  the  Hou.se  granted  only 
$30  mlHion  We  feel.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  difference  is  very  small,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  Congress  give 
full  support  to  these  agencies  in  provid- 
ing those  Items  which  are  necessary  in 
their  work  to  promote  greater  safety  in 
air  travel.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  so  provides. 

I  am  ver>'  glad  indeed  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine  brought 
up  that  particular  point,  becau&e  I  think 
it  la  well  for  the  record  to  show  the  rec- 
ommendatlons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  very  appropriate  and  well-deserved 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  hLs  diligent  and  very  effec- 
tive work  on  this  particular  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Was 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  promote  modem  aeronautical 
transportation  and  modern  aeronautical 
guidance  systems  for  the  protection 
which  is  needed  on  the  airways. 

I  desire  very  briefly  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  Senator  to  one  matter.  I 
am  interested  in  the  reports  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  work  of 
that  particular  agency.  Does  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  have  responsibility 
for  what  is  commonly  known  as  ocea- 
nography? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  does  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  that  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  long  ago  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 


Soviet  Union  was  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work,  with  the  most  modem 
facilities,  in  the  field  of  charting  the 
currents  and  the  tides,  as  well  as  the 
contour  and  formation  of  the  ocean 
floor.  I  believe  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  magazine  section  carried  a  fea- 
ture article  written  by  one  of  our  emi- 
nent professional  men  in  the  field  of 
coast  and  geodetic  work,  which  related 
that  the  Soviets  had  2  or  3  floating 
laboratories,  major  ships  fully  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  systems  of  in- 
strumentation and  the  most  modern 
means  for  measurement  of  tides  and 
currents  in  the  ocean,  as  well  as  eleva- 
tions of  the  ocean  floor,  depths  of  the 
water  and  so  on. 

What  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  is 
this:  Did  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  furnish  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  and  what  the  United  States  con- 
templates doing  in  this  field?  I  ask  the 
question  becau.se  I  believe  I  read  that 
no  navigation  charts  have  been  printed 
for  about  50  years  and  that  we  are  far 
behind,  not  even  having  one  single  ship 
which  is  a  working  floating  laboratorj' 
In  the  fl'ld  of  oceanography. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  that  state- 
ment, judging  from  the  information  I 
have  read.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
the  article  before  me.  I  have  it  in  my 
oflBce.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  some 
Information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor .some  information. 

A  mcxlern  and  very  fine  ship,  which  we 
believe  is  the  last  word  in  this  type  of 
vessel,  was  requested  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
It  is  now  under  construction,  and  we 
have  fully  supplied  the  funds  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  that 
ship.  The  ship  will  be  added  to  the  sev- 
eral ships  which  the  agency  already  has. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no 
means  of  comparison  between  that  ship 
and  other  ships  belonging  to  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Coast  and  Gecdetic  Sui-vey. 
with  the  Soviet  ships  which  the  Senator 
has  mentioned.  However,  there  was  no 
complaint  by  the  witnes.ses.  who  were 
ver>'  able  In  that  field  of  activity,  I 
refer  particularly  to  Admiral  Karo.  I 
believe  we  have  allowed,  in  full,  what 
was  requested. 

The  Senate  committee  has  recom- 
mended one  small  item  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  House,  namely,  $35,000 
to  supply  prints  of  charts  usable  by 
.small-boat  operators.  It  seems  that  the 
need  for  charts  of  appropriate  size  and 
coverage  to  be  used  by  operators  of  small 
boats  is  particularly  critical  at  this  time. 
For  an  experimental  program  this  year 
in  tliat  field,  we  have  added  $35,000  to 
the  Hoiise  amount. 

This  is  a  self-sustaining  program.  In 
a  way.  because  the  law  requires  that 
these  charts  be  sold,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  wanted  the 
printing  of  charts  to  be  so  adjusted, 
as  to  size,  that  the  masters  of  small 
boats  now  operating  by  tens  of  thousands 


from  our  shores  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buj  charts  of  the  appropriate 
size. 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  only  addition  to 
the  program  which  the  committee  has 
made  in  its  present  recommendations. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  the  fact  that  only 
yesterday  we  received  a  supplemental 
budget  request  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  House  Document 
No.  394,  and  which  includes  items  for  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  anal^-ze  those 
items.  If  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
in  mind  items  which  he  thinks  should 
be  considered  by  the  committee,  I  will 
say  to  him  that  the  committee  should 
soon  be  considering  the  suplemental  re- 
quest, and  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him 
or  to  receive  any  information  which  he 
can  supply  us  on  the  subject  which  he 
has  mentioned.  The  committee  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  supporting  this  non- 
political,  highly  professional,  and  highly 
skillful  agency,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Sui-vey,  in  every  legitimate  enterprise  it 
should  be  undertaking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  as  the  Sena- 
tor does  about  the  fine  work  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  They  have  been 
very  helpful  in  the  field  of  seismology, 
for  example,  and  have  done  outstanding 
work.     They  are  to  be  commended. 

I  shall  not  take  anj-  more  of  the  Sena- 
tor's ver>'  valuable  time  on  this  subject. 
I  may  be  unduly  concerned  about  the 
article  which  I  read,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  very  good  sponsorship.  I  shall 
bring  the  article  tc  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
we  shall  discuss  it  privately.  It  may  be 
foimd  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee. 

My  concern  was  further  emphafiizcd 
because  I  understand  that  the  Soviet, 
with  its  large  submarine  fleet,  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  luiderwater 
navigation  routes,  as  well  as  a  study  of 
the  depths,  the  currents,  and  the  tides, 
and  also  the  formation  of  the  ocean  floor, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  dispose 
of  vast  quantities  of  radioactive  waste 
material  from  the  reactors  of  atomic 
energy  plants. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  which 
may  face  the  nation,  and  to  which  the 
country  should  look  forward,  is  what 
happens  to  the  large  capsules  or  cases 
of  highly  radioactive  material,  which 
has  a  long  life,  when  the  ca.ses  are 
dropped  deep  down  into  the  sea.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  break  in  the  ocean 
floor  which  peimits  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial to  flow  within  channels  of  water 
tables,  it  is  possible  to  have  radioactive 
water  supplies.  This  is  something  about 
which  scientists  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  are  beginning  to  be  concerned. 
According  to  the  information  I  have.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  tTie  Soviet  Union 
has  taken  a  somewhat  long  look  at  the 
program.  There  have  been  recent  news 
items  about  large  numbers  of  Soviet 
ships  which  look  like  fishing  boats,  hav- 
ing been  seen  off  certain  coasts. 
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My  colleagues  may  recall  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Soviet  to  the  complaint 
«  about  such  ships  was  that  they  were  en- 

gaged in  research  work.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
ocean  floor.  Much  of  the  study  may 
very  well  be  due  to  their  so-called  sub- 
marine activities,  and,  secondly,  the 
problem  of  disposal  of  atomic  waste  ma- 
terials. 

I  shall  bring  two  of  the  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  and  the  subcommittee,  to 
see  whether  they  are  worthy  of  any  real 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  its  experts.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert. I  thought  the  place  to  express  my 
concern  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  this  item  was  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  When  we  previou.sly 
expressed  concern  relative  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  or  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  acted  decisively  and 
promptly,  with  effective  results.  I  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  will  see  that  he  is 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  Document  394, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  showing  the 
items  requested  by  way  of  supplemental 
estimates  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  From  a  quick  reading 
of  them,  I  do  not  believe  they  cover  the 
subject  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  but 
we  should  be  very  happy  to  have  called 
to  our  attention  any  information  on 
that  subject,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
fully  explored. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  paee  12. 
line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  'durin'.,' 
the  current  fiscal  year"  and  insert  "until 
December  31,  1958." 

On  page  12,  line  20,  it  is  proposed  to 
In.sert  the  following : 

Provided.  That,  effective  December  31.  105B. 
the  unexpended  balance  remaining  In  this 
account  Is  hereby  rescinded  and  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  In  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
definitely  certain  that  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  will  be  abolished  on  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

This  agency  was  a  World  War  II 
agency.  It  was  carried  over  for  a  few 
years  after  World  War  II.  in  order  to 
permit  it  to  liquidate  its  business.  For 
the  past  8  or  10  years  it  has  been  con- 
tinued, with  a  statement  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  comparable  to  that 
included  in  this  years  report.     I  quote: 

War  Shipping  Administration  (liquida- 
tion) :  The  committee  has  approved  language 
for  fiscal  year  1959  which  will  continue  avail- 
able the  unexpended  balance  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  working  fund.  It  is 
expected  that  obligations  of  this  program  will 
be  liquidated  by  the  end  of  the  coming  year. 

I  notice  from  the  hearings  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  subcommittee  ex- 


pressed concern  over  the  fact  that  this 
agency  is  coming  back  each  year  and  ask- 
ing for  a  continuation.  I  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  think 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  only  way  to  abolish  this  agency  and 
consolidate  it  with  the  Department  where 
it  belongs  is  to  take  the  funds  away  f lom 
the  agency,  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  That  would  give  the 
agency  6  more  months  in  which  to  make 
the  transfer  of  whatever  functions  are 
left  in  the  agency.  Very  few  function.s 
are  left  in  it  which  cannot  readily  be  ab- 
sorbed by  some  of  the  other  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  are  certain  functions  of  the 
apency  which  will  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  I  notice  that  86  sea- 
men will  be  collecting  disability  benefits 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives^^Jfhey 
are  being  paid  through  thi.s  aacTvcy^  The 
abolition  of  the  agency  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  payment  of  these  beneflt-s. 
They  could  be  paid  by  another  agency. 
Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
the  agency  in  effect  during  the  lifetime 
of  those  men,  when  the  agency  has  no 
other  purpose.  I  think  it  is  long  past  the 
time  when  this  aiicncy  should  have  been 
put  to  rest. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  speak  only  for 
myself.  The  amendment  was  not  dls- 
cu.ssed  in  committee,  but  there  wa.s  dis- 
cu.ssion  in  committee  of  the  tendency  of 
tlie.se  liquidation  proccs.ses  to  prolong 
them.sclvcs  indefinitely  and  expensively. 
Pei-haps  the  susge.stion  made  by  the  dis- 
tincuishcd  Senator  fiom  Delaware  will 
work  out — and  I  hope  it  will — and  I  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  hav^  di.scu?.'=ed  the 
matter  also  with  the  di.stinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  course  suggested  is  acceptable  to  her 
I  also  di.scussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HavdenI,  and  I 
understand  it  is  acceptable  to  him.  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair ».  Ihe  question  is  on 
aiaecing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  page  5  of  the 
bill,  which,  beginning  at  line  14.  reads: 

Provided  /urtlirr.  That  the  Administrator 
is  authorized,  subject  to  the  proceUurcs  pre- 
scribed In  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  but  without  regard  to  the  numeri- 
cal limitations  contained  therein,  to  place 
10  General  Kcliedule  positions  In  the  follow- 
ing grades:  one  In  grade  CiS  18.  two  In  grade 
GS-17,  and  seven  In  grade  GS-IG;  and  such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions 
previously  allocated  to  this  agency  under 
section  505  of  said  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  namely, 
to  provide  supergrade  positions  to  an 
agency  of  Government.  I  beUeve  it  is 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
However.  I  should  like  to  call  the  Sena- 


tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  the  Pay  Classifica- 
tion Act.  and  that  that  bill  was  also 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  now  in  conference. 

In  that  bill  we  increased  the  nimiber 
of  supergrades  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  from  1225  to  1790  in  one 
instance;  from  329  to  472  in  another, 
and  from  130  as  in  the  existing  law  to 
188. 

I  notice  by  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  tliat  bill  that  included  in  that 
number  are  50  supergrade  positions  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  if  the  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  is  now  in  conference  should  become 
law,  whether  the  50  supergrades  pro- 
vided in  that  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  not  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
not  able  to  give  a  categorical  answer. 
However.  I  will  ."^ay  that  if  the  50  super- 
grades  in  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  are  intended  to  cover  this 
activity,  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
want  to  have  tlie  number  diminished 
appropriately. 

I  should  like  to  state  very  clearly  for 
the  record  that  this  involves  another  of 
those  needs  for  the  improvement  of  our 
aviation  facilities  which  the  committee 
felt  should  not  wait,  but  should  receive 
immediate  attention. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  and 
at  the  top  of  page  3  of  the  committee 
reix)rt  the  following  statement: 

The  committee  recommends  a  langunge 
amendmciit  which  would  auihorlM  10  super- 
grades  for  this  extremely  lmp<irtant  activity. 
The  organization  will  have  nearly  30.000  peo- 
ple In  fiscal  year  1959  and  It  Is  felt  necessary 
to  provide  these  piisltlons  to  recruit  and  re- 
t.Un  personnel  possessing  quallflcntloivs  to 
meet  increasingly  greater  responsibilities. 

That  does  not  go  into  the  specifics  of 
the  m.itter.  However,  if  the  distin- 
RUL-'hed  Senator  will  look  at  the  table 
in  the  report,  he  will  note  the  huge  In- 
crea.se  in  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  improvement  of  air  facilities 
and  the  operation  of  such  facilities.  The 
need  for  .some  hijjher  grades  has  been  so 
acute,  we  are  told  by  the  Administrator, 
that  he  is  not  only  undcrstafTed.  but  he 
has  been  unable  to  keep  many  of  his 
best  employees,  even  when  they  have  be- 
come qualified  for  advancement  and  are 
given  positions  of  high  responsibility. 
Our  committee  felt  that  this  need  was  so 
acute  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  for 
u.s  to  move  ahead  .so  quickly  in  the  way 
of  providing  money  for  the  facilities  and 
money  for  their  operations,  without  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  this  acute 
problem. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  generally 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  However,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee— unanimously.  I  may  say — that 
the  need  was  so  great  and  that  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  some  of  these 
higher  grades  was  so  completely  allied 
with  the  expansion  program  which  we 
were  accomplishing  by  other  parts  of  the 
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bill,  that  we  would  !n  effect  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  other  action  if  we 
did  not  provide  this  action  as  well. 

We  know  this  Is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  we  f^led  notice  of 
our  intention  to  move  to  waive  the  rule, 
if  that  should  become  necessary.  We 
did  not  like  to  adopt  this  procedure. 
We  did  not  do  It  In  any  sense  as  a  matter 
of  setting  a  precedent.  I  not  only  wish 
to  cooperate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  but  also  with  his  able 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  my  neighbor  in 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  We  will 
cooperate  with  them  if  this  action  an- 
ticipates something  that  is  being  done  in 
the  other  and  larger  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  certainly  want 
that  to  be  taken  into  account  and  re- 
flected in  the  larger  bill. 

We  believe  It  is  neoessar>'  to  act  now. 
V.'e  feel  we  would  be  handicapping  the 
veiy  agency  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
If  we  did  not  let  them  improve  their  per- 
sonnel situation  by  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  only  sympathetic  with  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  support  of  it.  What 
I  regret  is  that  there  should  come  to  the 
Senate  an  appropriation  bill  authorizing 
a  certain  number  of  supergrades  for  a 
particular  af^ency  In  Government,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  supergrades  are 
needed  throughout  the  Government  at 
the  present  time. 

We  have  2  million  Federal  employees, 
with  fewer  than  1,300  supererade  posi- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  any  bu.^ine's 
could  operate  on  that  basis.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  recommended  564  additional 
supergrade  positions,  and  included  in 
that  fipure  are  the  5)  supergrades  for  the 
Deparlmont  of  Commerce.  The  other 
agencies  of  Goveri.ment  also  received 
miiny  increases  in  .'upergrade  positioiis. 
They  are  needed,  ol  course. 

I  dL'hhe  to  be  placed  in  this  position— 
and  I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, were  he  here,  vould  support  me  in 
tills  case,  because  he  has  made  thiii  point 
many  times— and  I  rather  hesitate  to 
make  a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  the  need,  but  I  also 
know  that  a  conference  between  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  ha.s  been  arranged 
for  Thur'-day  afterr  oon  on  the  pay  bill, 
and  that  bill  includt;s  564  additional  su- 
pergrade positions.  If  we  should  at  that 
time — and  I  sincerely  hope  we  will — 
aeree  on  the  bill  and  a^ree  to  provide  the 
puperKrades  which  are  needed  in  the 
Government  service,  I,  at  least,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Sen!;te.  should  then  dis- 
like to  be  In  the  position  of  having  par- 
ticipated, being  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  lepislating  en  an  appropriation 
bill,  when  in  reality  such  propo.^ed  legis- 
lation was  already  p«  nding  in  conference. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  consider  this  course  of  action,  which 
I  now  suggest.  I  .suggest  that  he  not 
make  his  point  of  order,  but  that  the 


Senate  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, with  this  clear  understanding. 
Both  bills  will  be  In  conference  at  the 
same  time.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  Include,  among  others, 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  cooperate  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  In 
making  sure  there  is  no  duplication;  and 
aLso  in  making  sure  that,  through  one 
bill  or  the  other,  the  proposed  action 
with  respect  to  the  supergrades  may  be 
speedily  taken,  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat.  If  the  distin- 
gul.^hed  Senator  from  Kansas  will  in- 
dulge me,  I  wish  to  remind  him  that  in  a 
field  closely  accompanying  this  same  ef- 
fort, we  in  Congress  felt  so  keenly  about 
the  matter  that  when  we  created  the 
Airways  Modernization  Board,  we  not 
only  provided  it  with  a  sizable  number  of 
higher  ranking  employees,  but  we  also 
allowed  the  employees  to  be  chosen  with- 
out respect  to  civil-service  regulations, 
and  gave  them  the  freest  possible  action. 
That  was  in  the  same  field  with  which 
we  are  concerned  now  in  this  part  of  the 
bill. 

Speaking  now,  I  feel  certain,  not  only 
for  myself,  but  also  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subccmmittee,  including, 
especially,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  is  in  agreement  with  me  on  this 
course  of  action,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  cooperate  with  the  commit- 
tee to  the  extent  I  have  suggested,  we 
will  cooi>erate  by  seeing  to  it  that  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  at  the 
first  opportunity  po.ssible  and  that  the 
provision  will  not  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  makes  a  persuasive  argument. 
Becau.se  I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for 
what  he  proposes.  I  am  about  to  accept 
his  proposal.  But  when  I  do,  I  want  it 
to  be  definitely  understood  that  it  will 
not  set  a  precedent  for  Government 
agencies  to  get  superprade  positions  by 
going  thiouph  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  think  that  is  a  poor  way  to 
IcgLslate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  keepin?? 
with  the  legislative  process  that  should 
obtain  in  Congress. 

I  see  present  my  collea,Tue  on  the  com- 
mittee from  the  majority  side.  If  he 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  matter  I  will 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  longer 
than  to  say  that  I  corroborate  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Kan.<^as  has  said.  As 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
from  the  majority  side.  I  shall  abide  by 
his  judgment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  desires  to  accept  the  offer  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  is 
quite  agreeable  to  me. 

I  add  one  thought  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  so  effectively  said. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Pay.  The  subcommittee  has 
had  this  issue  presented  to  it  continu- 
ally. We  always  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  it  seemed  best  that  the  whole 
question  of  Federal  personnel  and  their 
ratings  and  salaries  should  be  handled 
substantively  by  the  Committee  on  Post 


Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  considers 
the  entire  merit  system  and  the  whole 
salary  scale.  I  think  that  is  a  better 
and  more  advisable  way  to  proceed. 

However,  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  this 
respect.  He  has  had  far  more  experience 
and  longer  tenure  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  than  I  have 
had. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  decided  upon 
is  agreeable  to  me.  He  has  decided  not 
to  object  to  the  language  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  now  under  consideration. 
But  I  support  the  substantive  nature  of 
the  objection  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  because  I  believe  that  if  the  pro- 
posal were  made  a  policy  for  application 
to  all  appropriations  bills,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  would 
gradually  lose  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
salary,  tenure,  and  rank  structure  of  the 
civil  sei-vice  employees  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  re- 
iterate, for  myself  and  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith),  our  willingness  to  cooperate 
completely  in  this  matter,  so  that  the 
quickest  poR.sible  action  may  be  taken, 
and  so  that  there  will  be  no  duphcation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  could  make  the 
point  of  order  on  this  amendment  that 
it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  shall  not  make  the  point  of  order. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  just  spoken,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  understand  one  another. 
I  am  accepting  the  provision  with  the 
under.'^tanding  that  it  will  not  set  a 
precedent;  and  if  future  appropriation 
bills  contain  subject  matter  of  this  na- 
ture. I  doubt  that  I  shall  be  as  lenient 
as  I  am  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
Senatoi  's  statement  and  the  position  he 
has  taken.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  a  similar  provision  for  another 
aviation  agency  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  put 
them  on  terms  of  equality.  It  is  the 
provision  relating  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  knows  that  already,  but  I 
would  not  want  him  to  overlook  that 
fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  ojx'n  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
encrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  ^H.  R.  12540)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pa.s.«ed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  ujjon  i<s 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  apr>oint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McNamara  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr, 
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Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pastcre.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Knowland,  Mr.  Thye,  and  Mr.  Potter 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  Stand  In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Secretary  of  Labor.  James  P. 
Mitchell,  issued  a  statement  declaring 
that  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  is  weak  and  deficient. 

Normally,  I  would  not  comment  on 
such  a  statement  by  a  Cabinet  ofiRcer 
except  that  there  are  some  unusual  fea- 
tures to  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks  which 
deserve  more  than  passing  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  presumed  to  comment  upon  a  bill 
which  has  not  yet  been  printed.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
3.350  miles  away,  where  his  only  connec- 
tion with  Washington  is  by  telephone 
and  cable.  Even  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  not  yet  had  an  opportimity 
to  review  or  appraise  the  particulars  of 
the  bill  in  question. 

When  we  have  the  bill  in  printed  form 
and  have  had  time  enough  to  study  it. 
we  can  pass  upon  the  particular  criti- 
cisms Secretary  Mitchell  has  raised. 
What  concerns  me  aboi.t  the  Secretary's 
statement  is  not  its  particulars,  but 
rather  the  premeditated,  deliberate  po- 
litical character  of  the  statement,  which 
so  plainly  carries  the  brand  of  this  ad- 
ministration. The  statement  is  fully 
consistent  with  that  now  familiar  pat- 
tern of  political  strategy  which  has  come 
to  characterize  this  administration — 
divide  and  conquer.  The  technique  of 
the  division  is  to  appeal  to  the  many  by 
urging  the  pimi.shment  of  the  few. 

When  I  read  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  it  had  the  same  old  familiar 
ring.  It  gave  me  the  feeling;  "This  is 
where  I  came  in." 

It  recalled  the  days  when  the  tactics 
of  the  administration  were  to  urge  city 
folks  to  punish  farmers.  During  that 
period,  all  the  ills  of  the  economy  were 
blamed  upon  the  men  who  earned  their 
living  at  the  plow. 

It  recalled  the  days,  scarcely  a  year 
ago,  when  the  Senate,  striving  to  find  a 
way  to  enact  the  first  civil  rights  bill  in 
almost  a  century,  had  to  overcome  the 
same  cynical  tactics  of  the  administra- 
tion. Every  effort  that  was  then  made 
to  resolve  the  dilemma  was  blasted  as 
too  weak  and  Inadequate,  and  as  not 
going  far  enough. 

Now  the  Senate  will  soon  deal  with 
the  problem  of  correcting  abuses  and 
Improper  practices  in  the  labor  field. 
Even  before  the  bill  is  printed,  before 


the  first  skirmish  concerning  it  occurs 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  same 
familiar  tactics  are  in  use  again.  We 
are  being  told  that  the  proposals  are  too 
weak:  that  more  of  a  crackdown  is 
needed,  as  though  the  villain  were  or- 
ganized labor  as  properly  practiced  by 
the  many,  rather  than  the  abusive  and 
improper  practices  of  the  few. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
forthcoming  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
ought  not  to  be  that  of  making  a  scape- 
goat of  organized  labor.  We  must  not 
be  stamE>eded  Into  a  wild  race  to  punish 
somebody.  We  must,  rather,  seek  con- 
structive legislation  which  is  designed 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  a  racketeering 
element  within  the  labor  movement, 
rather  than  to  weaken  or  undermine 
legitimate  unionism  in  America. 

I  believe  the  Senate  will  once  again 
refuse  to  be  stampeded,  just  as  it  re- 
fused to  be  .stampeded  In  the  civil  rights 
debate  a  year  ago.  The  bill  before  us 
may  be  adequate  or  may  be  inadequate. 
We  can  determine  that,  as  we  listen  to 
the  debate,  and  hear  the  views  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  studied  this  issue 
through  many  days  of  testimony. 

But  the  trst  of  adequacy  Is  not  wheth- 
er the  bill  punishes  labor  unions.  The 
test  is  whether  it  protects  American 
working  men  and  working  women  with- 
out destroy mg  the  effectiveness  of  labor 
unions.  It  is  time  that  we  put  an  end 
to  the  tactics  of  punishment  politics. 
It  is  time  that  we  stood  up  and  rebuked 
the  blatant  misuse  of  public  office  to 
create  issues  for  a  forthcoming  election. 

If  these  tactics  continue,  we  will  have 
to  revise  the  names  of  our  Cabinet  posi- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have 
to  become  the  Secretary  against  Labor; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary against  Agriculture;  and  we  may 
even  see  the  day  in  this  businessman's 
administration,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  becomes  the  Secretary 
against  Commerce. 

When  will  this  end?  When  will  this 
administration  start  uniting  our  people 
instead  of  dividing  them? 

Mr.  Pref.ident,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  only  one  course  that  can  be 
taken.  It  is  to  examine  the  bill  which 
will  soon  be  before  us  coolly  and  dis- 
passionately, resisting  any  drive  to  make 
it  a  tom-tom  for  the  coming  election, 
for  only  in  such  a  spirit  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  iPKislate  constructively  for  the 
good  of  all  the  country. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made 
a  very  fair  and  reasonable  statement. 
I,  too,  was  impressed  unfavorably  by  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  com- 
mented so  speedily  and  hastily  on  this 
very  detailed  bill,  and  from  across  the 
width  of  an  ocean  and  a  part  of  the 
European  Continent.  He  was  so  far 
away  from  the  bill  that  he  could  not 
even  have  communicated  with  it  by 
smoke  signals.  Yet  he  has  made  a  per- 
emptory criticism,  a  very  sweeping  and 
reckless  condemnation  of  a  bill  which 
represents  the  studied  views  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.    I  felt  that  tliis,  in 


said  of  itself,  was  enough  to  indict  the 
validity  of  the  Secretary's  viewpoint. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  bill, 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate, 
to  deal  with  certain  abuses  that  have 
been  revealed  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment, represents  a  very  careful  effort, 
on  the  part  of  many  Senators  of  different 
political  parties,  different  backgrounds, 
and  different  views,  to  reach  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

For  example,  our  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI, 
who  presently  occupies  the  chair,  voted 
for  the  bill;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  regards  the 
bill  as  too  strong  in  certain  respects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanJ.  who 
during  the  past  year  or  year  and  one- 
half  conducted  the  investigation  of  the 
trade-union  movement — and  on  whose 
committee  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  ChdrchI  serves — has,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood, endorsed  the  bill.  Yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  like  to  have  the  bill  somewhat 
stronger  in  some  respects.  Yet  men  of 
different  attitudes  and  different  perspec- 
tives on  the  whole  trade-union  move- 
ment, such  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
have  been  able  to  unite  on  the  bill,  which 
soon  will  come  before  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do  so  is  a  tribute  to  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  HiLLl.  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  who  has  so  adroitly 
and  so  wisely  synthesized  all  these  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  different  recommenda- 
tion.s  into  a  reasonable  bill. 

But  the  ink  on  the  bill  was  scarcely 
dry  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  from 
nearly  4.000  miles  away,  fired  a  great, 
sweeping  fu.sillade  from  his  retreat  in 
the  Alps.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  could 
at  least  have  waited  until  he  left  his 
mountain  chalet,  and  returned  across 
the  ocean,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  hearings  and  to  know  what 
was  said  to  the  committee  and  to  know 
the  Information  and  data  and  records 
on  which  the  committee  based  its  study, 
before  he  so  sweepmgly  attacked  this 
measure. 

Therefore,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very 
constructive  contribution.  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  the  candid  speech 
he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

Yesterday.  I  was  impressed  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Smith  J  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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and  commended  thr  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
keeping  the  word  wrtich  the  Democratic 
leadership  gave;  namely,  that  by  the  10th 
of  Jime  such  a  bill  would  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  would  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  for  Its  consk  eratlon. 

I  have  been  some'vhat  amused,  as  well 
as  disturbed,  by  the  reaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor— wlio  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Secretary  for  l^abor — who,  from  a 
distance  of  3.000  or  more  miles  and  with- 
out seeing  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  flnally  re- 
ported, was  able  to  make  minute  and 
definite  statements  regarding  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  bill. 

How  is  the  bill  weak?  Is  it  weak  for 
labor,  or  is  it  weak  against  labor?  Has 
the  Secretary  of  La  >or  actually  seen  the 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee: or  has  he  seen  one  of  the  earlier 
versions? 

I  am  afraid  that  t*ne  answer  Is  that  the 
Republican  udmini;  tration,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  disap- 
pointed and  disturlied  that  the  EXemo- 
cratic  leadership  k 'pt  its  word  that  a 
labor  bill  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  for  consideration,  by  June  10. 
I  believe  it  is  to  thr  credit  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  anc  Public  Welfare  that 
it  was  able,  within  -he  time  limit,  to  re- 
port a  bill  of  this  na.ure,  which  is  not  yet 
on  our  desks,  and  which  we  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  di.s(  uss.  even  though  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  knows  all  about  it. 

Certainly  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  ve  should  judge  the 
bill  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and 
should  do  what  we  believe  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  organized  labor  and  is  in  the 
interest  of  prevenli  ig  the  abuses  by  the 
few  who  have  caused  so  much  trouble. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  the  sjjeech  he  iias  made  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  liis  lemarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
plain  that  too  muc  h  partisan,  political 
flavor  is  to  be  found  in  coimection  with 
the  fusillade  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
particularly  when  xe  consider  the  fact 
that  the  bill  he  ha.'  criticized  from  afar 
is  considerably  stronger  than  any  pro- 
po.sal  the  administiation  has  heretofore 
made  in  the  field  c  f  labor-management 
relations. 

So  it  seems  to  :ne  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  influ«  need  unduly  by  such 
political  bombardm  r'nts.  but  should  pur- 
sue the  task  befon  it.  namely,  that  of 
passing  a  constructive  piece  of  labor 
legislation,  in  an  objective  frame  of 
mind,  as  the  evident  e  is  brought  before  it 
in  this  Chamber  bj  those  who  are  most 
closely  connected  w  th  the  problem,  have 
participated  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Labo  •  and  Public  Welfare, 
have  sat  In  the  McClellan  committee  for 
the  last  year  and  have  judged  the  evi- 
dence there  presented  all  of  which  Is  the 
basis  imderlying  tne  labor  bill  which 
now  has  been  report.ed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1678, 
S.  3778,  the  national  transportation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3778)  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  amendments. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  expect  any  votes  on  the 
pending  measure  today.  We  do  expect 
it  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  tomorrow; 
and  we  hope  a  final  vote  can  be  taken 
on  the  measure  tomorrow.  The  man- 
agers of  the  bill  feel  it  will  require  1 
day's  time.  I  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  minority  leader.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  an  order  has  been  entered 
for  the  Senate  to  assemble  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Following  the  morning  hour  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

We  expect  to  follow  this  measure  with 
Senate  bill  3974.  the  labor  bill. 

It  is  planned  for  the  Senate  to  hold 
meetings  the  rest  of  the  week,  includ- 
ing a  Saturday  session,  and  including 
evening  sessions.  If  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  not  concluded  this  week,  we  shall 
consider  it  next  week  until  it  is  disposed 
of. 

We  expect  to  follow  the  labor  bill  with 
the  atomic  energy  information  and  ma- 
terial exchange  bill.  Calendar  No.  1685. 
Senate  bill  3912.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
that  bill  will  require,  but  perhaps  we  can 
dispose  of  it  in  1  or  2  days. 

When  action  is  concluded  upon  that 
bill,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  Calen- 
dar No.  1197,  Senate  bill  49. 

We  expect  that  to  be  the  order  which 
will  be  followed.  I  assume  that  some 
private  bills  may  be  considered  in  be- 
tween; and.  of  course,  appropriation  bills 
will  have  the  highest  priority.  There  are 
at  least  two  appropriation  bills  ready, 
and  others  may  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. If  it  is  agreeable  to  Senators  to 
take  them  up,  we  shall  do  so,  certainly 
no  later  than  3  days  after  they  are  re- 
ported. 

I  want  all  Senators  to  be  on  notice 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  State-Justice  Departments 


appropriation  bill  tomorrow  or  next  day, 
if  it  can  be  cleared. 

The  unemployment  compensation  ap- 
propriation deficiency  bill  will  be  taken 
up  when  it  can  be  cleared.  I  shall 
confer  with  the  minority  leader,  the 
ranking  members,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  before 
those  bills  are  taken  up. 

I  should  like  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try to  be  on  notice,  however,  that  ap- 
propriation bills  will  be  taken  up.  if  nec- 
essary, before  consideration  of  any  of 
the  other  bills  is  completed,  because  they 
must  go  to  conference,  and  we  wish  to 
dispose  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  have  cleared  Calendar  No.  1153. 
House  bill  7163,  relating  to  pohcy  and 
procedure  in  coimection  with  construc- 
tion contracts  made  by  executive  agen- 
cies. We  expect  to  take  that  bill  up. 
but  I  think  it  will  follow  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill. 

We  have  cleared  Calendar  No.  192. 
Senate  bill  495.  a  bill  to  acquire  lots  for 
parking  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  am  informed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
(Mr.  Chavez!  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appiopriations  Committee  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]  that  certain  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  that  bill. 

We  have  cleared  Calendar  No.  780, 
House  bill  6282,  a  private  relief  bill,  to 
which  objection  was  made  upon  the  call 
of  the  calendar.  That  bill  will  be  taken 
up  on  motion,  as  will  Calendar  No.  1184, 
House  bill  1804,  a  private  relief  bill; 
Calendar  No.  1464,  Senate  bill  3195,  to 
authorize  certain  retired  personnel  to 
receive  foreign  decorations;  Calendar 
No.  1661,  House  bill  376.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit trading  in  onion  futures  in  com- 
modity exchanges. 

Summarizing,  we  expect  to  take  up 
the  national  transportation  bill  tomor- 
row; and  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  con- 
cluded action  on  it — which  we  expect 
will  be  tomorrow  evening — we  shall  take 
up  the  labor  bill.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  conclude  action  upon  the  national 
transportation  bill  tomorrow,  it  may  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  labor  bill  anyway,  because 
certain  Members  who  cannot  be  present 
next  Monday  hope  to  have  the  labor  bill 
acted  upon  this  week. 

We  shall  follow  the  labor  bill  with 
the  atomic  energy  information  and 
material  exchange  bill,  Calendar  No. 
1685,  Senate  bill  3912. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  by  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  consideration  of  bills  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
conference  reports,  and  appropriation 
bills  may  intervene  at  any  time  it  is 
considered  desirable,  after  due  notice 
to  the  appropriate  chairmen,  minority 
Members,  and  the  minority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  In 
compliance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
imtil  10  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock   and   51   minutes  p.   m.)    the 
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Senate  adjourned,  the  adjournment 
being,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
t'^rcd.  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  11,  1958.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
t!:e  Senate  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
June  9)   1958: 

In  the  Army 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Vernon  Lee,  028882, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
erpl,  U.  S.  Army),  for  appointment 
as  The  Adjutant  General,  United  States 
Army  and  aa  majcjr  general  in  the  ReguUxr 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3036. 

Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen  )  Frank  Alden  Tobey. 
041698,  United  States  Army,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Chaplains.  United  States 
Army,  as  major  general  in  the  Rrgular  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  as  major  general 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provision*  of  title  10.  United  Stat-s 
Code,  sections  3036,  3442.  and  3447. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATP/ES 

Tri-sinY,  Jinf:  10,  l<r)8 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
men. 

Almighty  God.  we  are  coming  unto 
Thee  in  this  moment  of  sacred  com- 
munication, recognizin.c;  our  divine  and 
human  relationships  and  our  drpLiid- 
ence  upon  Thee  and  upon  one  another. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  Thou  art  daily  givin':; 
unto  u.s  to  be  coworkers  with  Thee  in 
building  a  better  world. 

Help  us  to  be  faithful  partners  in 
this  divine  ministry  and  may  we  have  a 
deeper  understanding  of  human  broth- 
erhood. 

Grant  that  in  the  hours  of  each  new 
day  we  may  resolve  and  seek  to  do 
something  that  will  make  life  less  diffi- 
cult for  suffering  and  struggling  hu- 
manity. 

Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  our  beloved 
Lord,  who  went  about  doing  good. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R.  10589.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for 
other  puri>oses. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thei-eon.  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  R0BERT.SON,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  11574  An  act  m,-\klng  approjirlatlons 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards.  cominis-slDns.  corporations,  agoncles. 
and  ofBees.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui.e 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  thfit  the 
Senate  insists  upon  iis  amendments  to 
the  foret,'oing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Fliendlr, 
Mr.  RoBEHTst  N,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan'.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  S.xltonstall, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr  Potter,  and  Mr.  Young 
to  be  the  conleiees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concuiience  of  the 
House  Ls  requested : 

S  2410  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  ol  March  16,  19j4, 
as  amended: 

S.  3058  An  act  to  amend  the  act  rejjulat- 
Ing  the  bringing  of  actions  for  damaEf" 
against  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
February  28.  1933:  and 

S  3651  An  act  to  make  equity  capital  and 
long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for 
small-bUEincss  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MENOMINEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  H.'\LEY  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statoir.cnt  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6322  >  to  provide  that  tiie  dates  for  sub- 
mission of  plan  for  future  control  of 
property  and  t'-ansfcr  of  the  property 
of  tlie  Menominee  Tribc>  shall  be  delayed. 


Jiuie  10 

R   12591. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  11451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  equiv- 
alent to  the  steamship  United  States,  and  a 
superllner  passenger  vessel  for  operation  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and   for  other   purposes. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
IvIENTS 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  if^elf  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
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consideration  ol'  the  bill  H. 
with  Mr.  BoixiNC  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MIIXS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  HiRLONcl. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chnfr  will 
count.  I  After  counting!  Sixty-eipht 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoll   Ko    911 

Durham 

Curmatz 

Uranahan 

Gregory 

Gr.fmhs 

Owlnn 

Hale 

H  ly.  Ohio 

Houley 

Hpmiihill 

Hjlineld 

Jfnkms 

Kearney 

I.afore 

Landrum 

Ix^f-r 

McMillan 

Marshall 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rase;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  BoLLiNG,  ClKiirman  of  th'.-  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R  12951,  and  finding  ILself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  372  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herew  ith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  slttin?. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  pentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr  Herlonc]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill — and  I 
do  so  firm  in  the  belief  that  not  one  sin'^le 
legitimate  American  industrj*  is  expenda- 
bl?.  I  can  do  this  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  ample  safeguards  in  the 
committee  bill  to  protect  our  indu.-trics 
asainst  serious  danger  from  imports. 
Certainly  there  is  more  protection  in  it 
than  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  3 
years  aio.  The  trouble  is  that  while 
competition  is  what  has  made  Amr'iican 
business  and  industry  ^reat.  there  are 
always  certain  scumcats  who  would  pre- 
fer to  operate  without  any  competition — 
and  the  moment  they  see  the  possibility 
of  some  on  the  liori/.on  they  start  crying 
"wolf."  Tiiey  want  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  help  them  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  challenge  head  on. 
Tlie  best  proof  lliat  there  is  no  wolf  is 
that  some  of  those  wlio  are  crying  loudest 
for  relief  and  want  to  change  the  present 
law  have  never  even  been  able  to  make  a 
case  before  the  Tariff  Commission.  Wiiat 
good  would  it  do  those  people  if  tlie  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  in  effect  final? 

I  would  not  for  one  instant  contend 
that  no  segment  of  any  American  indus- 
try had  ever  been  hurt  by  imports.  Some 
have,  and  some  relief  has  been  granted, 
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but  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  to  act  every  time 
some  American  business  wants  a  cushion 
put  around  it.  Sometimes  there  are 
overriding  consi<lerations  and  we  have 
to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

If  the  ci-y  of  wolf  comes  to  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment from  an  American  industry  and 
there  is  a  wolf.  I  submit  there  is  enough 
protection  in  the  committee  bill  to  drive 
him  away.  There  is  not  enough  protec- 
tion in  the  committee  bill,  however,  to 
build  a  wall  around  the  United  States — 
be  it  a  tariff  wall  or  otherwise.  If  such  a 
wall  were  built  it  is  true  that  no  one 
could  get  in — but  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  could  not  get,  out.  And  we  have  to 
get  out  or  we  die.  It  Is  just  that  impor- 
tant. I  am  speaking  to  you  now  as  one 
who  has  a  record  of  beinp  conservative 
in  legislative  matters — and  believe  me  I 
know  of  no  greater  opportunity  we  have 
had  in  the  time  I  have  been  here  for  us 
to  conserve  the  free  enterpri.se  system 
than  by  continuing  with  the  principles  of 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  have  heard  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made — that  only 
Congress  can  lay  and  collect  taxes — and 
that  therefore  we  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  delegate  this  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  President. 
But  does  the  substitute  bill  correct  that 
when  It  delegates  final  authority  in  such 
matters  to  an  appointive  Tariff  Commis- 
sion'' I  do  not  presume  to  advi.se  the  op- 
position. I  do  wonder  if  they  have  given 
thought  to  the  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  guaranty  that  the  future  per- 
sonnel makeup  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  remain  as  it  is  now.  Where  would 
they  be  if  the  substitute  were  adopted 
giving  the  Tariff  Commission  final  au- 
thority, if  when  changes  were  made  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  it  sud- 
denly found  itself  made  up  of  extremely 
liberal  free  traders? 

Another  word  on  the  constitutional 
angle — believe  me  there  is  more  to  this 
business  of  reciprocal  trade  than  levying 
and  collecting  of  taxes,  customs,  duties, 
etc.  When  the  Congress  acts  in  the  field 
of  tariffs  and,  more  important,  when  the 
Tariff  Commission,  a  non-elected  admin- 
istrative body,  acts  in  the  field  of  tariffs 
there  are  inevitable  and  direct  conse- 
quences of  any  such  action  for  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
tho.se  same  people  who  protest  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  our  delegating  the 
authority  to  lay  and  collect  duties  would, 
by  the  substitute  bill,  completely  bypass 
the  President  in  the  foreign  relations 
field — and  my  friends,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned with  constitutionality,  and  we 
are,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  to  the  President  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  therefore,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  President  cc  ntlnue  to  have  the 
responsibihty  and  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations if  we  are  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution.  The  burden  of  responsi- 
bility should  be  put  on  the  Congress  to 
override  the  President  In  such  Instances, 
after  having  been  made  aware  of  all 
the  implications  of  such  an  act.  The 
provision  of  the  committee  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  this  constitutional  principle. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  we  shall 
make  on  this  bill  is  one  of  extreme  im- 
portance. We  hear  a  lot  of  complaint 
about  money  spent  on  foreign  aid.  If 
you  fail  to  pass  the  committee  bill  after 
having  already  passed  the  foreign-aid 
bill  you  are  saying  in  effect  to  your  con- 
stituents that  you  would  rather  give 
money  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
than  you  would  trade  with  them.  It  is 
just  that  simple — because,  brother,  you 
have  not  seen  anything  in  requests  for 
foreign  aid  to  what  you  will  see  if  we 
do  not  continue  our  trade  program.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  substitute  bill  con- 
tinues the  trade  program — but  that  is 
not  the  way  I  read  it.  Under  the  guise  of 
extending  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
the  substitute  bill  provides  for  a  gradual 
destruction  of  that  program  and  a  return 
to  restrictions  on  trade  that  would  be 
more  burdensome  than  those  enacted  in 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  committee  bill  on  the  other  hand 
would  continue  the  program  in  an  honest 
way  and  in  an  effective  manner.  It 
would  at  one  and  the  same  time  provide 
for  expansion  of  foreign  trade  while  pro- 
viding effective  remedies  for  domestic 
industries  against  serious  injuries  from 
import  competition — when  such  serious 
injury  has  been  definitely  established  to 
exist. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  give  serious 
thought  to  everything  that  is  involved  in 
this  issue,  you  will  support  the  committee 
bill  and  reject  the  substitute. 

Mr,  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to   the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 
Rhode  Island? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us.  H.  R.  12591.  is  as  impor- 
tant to  world  peace  as  it  is  controversial. 
This  was  made  very  clear  during  the 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  and   during 
its  consideration   in   the   executive   ses- 
sions of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  pause  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills)  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  directed  the  very  careful  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  existing  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
this  bill  will  extend,  as  well  as  the 
changes  in  the  law  that  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  12591. 

He  was  at  all  times  very  patient  with, 
and  courteous  to.  every  member  of  the 
committee,  the  witnesses  and  members  of 
the  staff.  He  insisted  on  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  each  amendment  proposed 
and  encoui  aged  every  effort  made  to  per- 
fect a  bill  that  had  a  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  H.  R.  12591  but  I  am  supporting 
it  because  I  feel  that  with  world  condi- 
tions such  as  they  are  today  we  cannot 
afford  to  permit  this  law  to  expire. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
would  be  tantamount  to  telling  our 
friends  in  the  Free  World  that  we  no 
longer  care  what  happens  to  other  coun- 
tries and  we  have  decided  to  go  it  alone. 


Such  a  move  would  not  only  result  in 
the  severe  crippling  of  our  great  export 
trade,  which  would  affect  the  jobs  of 
some  3  or  4  million  American  workers, 
but  it  might  well  result  in  other  countries 
raising  barriers  that  would  prevent  us 
from  securing  the  many  strategic  items 
which  we  must  import  to  assure  our 
National  security. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

This  program  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  conducted  by  free  private  enter- 
prises, but  it  did  not  contemplate  that 
domestic  industries,  important  to  the 
economies  of  particular  sectors  of  the 
country,  should  be  subjected  to  severe 
distress  and  sharp  curtailment  from  un- 
restricted import  competition.  My  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  country  whose  industries  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  import  competi- 
tion, such  as  lace,  textiles,  jewelry,  rub- 
ber footwear,  and  so  forth. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  livelihood  depends  on  these 
industries  of  my  State,  where  51,000 
workers  today  are  out  of  jobs,  and  for  the 
people  of  other  areas  that  are  in  a  similar 
situation. 

I  have  been  critical  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  way  the  program  has  been 
administered.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  United  States  representa- 
tives who  have  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, disregarded  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  or  have  shown  utter  ignorance 
of  it. 

To  me,  the  word  "reciprocal"  in  the 
title  of  the  act  means  reciprocity  and  not 
diplomatic  giveaways. 

From  the  time  this  law  was  enacted, 
escape  clause  and  quota  provisions  were 
implicit  in  the  trade-agreements  legis- 
lation, and  since  1951,  these  provisions 
are  explicitly  stated  in  the  law. 

Yet,  while  the  administration  has  re- 
peatedly declared  its  fidelity  to  the  pohcy 
represented  by  the  peril  point  and  es- 
cape clause  provisions,  it  has  avoided  its 
implementation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  escape 
clause  provision.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  if,  after  an  investigation,  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  an  industry 
is  threatened  or  has  been  injured  by  im- 
ports and  recommends  that  escape- 
clause  action  should  be  taken,  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  act  favorably  on  the 
recommendation,  he  would  have  to  ad- 
vise Congress  as  to  why  he  did  not  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  would  then 
be  free  to  introduce  a  resolution  putting 
the  recommendations  into  effect  and  if 
within  60  days  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  report  the  resolution 
the  Member  could,  under  the  privilege 
status  of  the  resolution,  caD  it  up  for  a 
vote. 

With  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members 
present  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion would  be  put  into  effect. 
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Some  of  us  felt  that  a  majority  vote 
should  be  sufficient  but  the  Department 
of  Justice  questioned  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  vote  and  for  that  reason 
we  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule. 

The  record  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration has.  In  many  instances,  disre- 
garded the  hardships  of  many  groups 
of  workers  resulting  from  increased  im- 
port competition. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Report,  dated 
May  1958,  shows  that  of  30  escape  clause 
actions  it  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  declined  to  follow 
the  Commission's  recommendations  in  17 
cases,  deferred  action  on  2  cases  and  had 
not  yet  acted  on  1  case.  That  is  the  offi- 
cial record,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
groups  of  workers  and  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  are  dependent  upon  manu- 
facturing industries  which  do  not  have 
the  advantages  of  the  mass  production 
techniques  tliat  make  some  American  in- 
dustries largely  immune  from  foreign 
competition. 

In  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration toward  the  industries  above 
referred  to  I  note  with  some  bewilder- 
ment the  development  of  its  programs 
for  oil  and  certain  other  minerals. 
Here  the  administration  seems  to  be 
leaning  toward  programs  of  price  sup- 
port, either  by  fle.xible  tariffs  or  other 
import  controls  or  subsidies. 

And.  in  connection  with  the  oil  pro- 
gram, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  executive  sessions  of 
our  committee  officials  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  so-called  vol- 
untary oil  import  program  .'^aid  that  that 
program  was  not  one  of  price  control. 
I  believe  this  is  the  case,  but  ncvertheles.';, 
the  import  controls  seem  to  me  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  price-controlling^ 
measures  which  the  big  oil  companies 
and  the  controls  of  production  of  some 
of  the  States  also  tie  into.  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  explanation  of  the  vol- 
untary import  control  program  to  indi- 
cate why  the  maintenance  of  these  prices 
is  essential  to  the  national  security.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
amendment  of  the  national  security  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill.  Particu- 
larly do  I  welcome  the  requirement  of  an 
accounting  by  the  administration  which 
would  explain  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
grams to  national  security  considera- 
tions. 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  this  bill, 
although  far  from  what  I  should  like  it 
to  be.  should  be  enacted  into  law.  De- 
spite its  shortcomings  I  shall  support  it 
because  of  the  present  world  situation 
and  I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
sirint?  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  i.ssue 
now  being  debated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  any  fairminded  person  who 
wants  to  see  the  Creator's  children  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  one  another  recognizes 


the  Importance  of  trade  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  is  the  number  one 
way  by  which  individuals  of  different 
customs  and  mores  leum  to  understand 
each  other,  acquire  mutual  interests  and 
Interdependence  that  leads  to  peace. 

Surely,  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the 
day,  albeit  scores  or  a  century  distant, 
when  businessmen,  workmen,  and  farm- 
ers around  the  world  will  attain  a  parity 
In  standards  of  living  that  will  enable 
goods  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  another  in  free,  unbridled  competition. 
Certainly,  It  Is  everj-body's  dream  that 
someday  we  can  worrr  no  more  with  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  and  manmade  barriers  that 
complicate  or  obstruct  the  flow  of  trade. 

The  road  to  realization  of  that  dream 
is  a  slow  evolutionary  process  that  can- 
not be  forced  or  rushed.  We  can  only 
proceed  toward  the  goal  methodically 
and  wisely. 

The  best  mechanLsm  yet  devised,  in 
my  opinion,  to  proceed  methodically  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  toward  freer  trade 
is  the  reciprocal  trade  proi;ram.  It  is 
the  means  by  which  we  can,  a  step  at  a 
time,  make  improvements  here  and  there 
in  the  trade  obstructions  that,  by  force 
of  necessity,  have  been  built  by  peoples 
through  the  centuries  to  protect  tliem- 
selves  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not 
intended  as  a  trade  revolution.  It  is 
evolutionary  in  every  respect. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not 
intended  as  an  excu.se  or  a  device  for 
harming  American  industry  and  agri- 
culture. It  was  intended  as  a  means  of 
helping  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. 

But  in  a  government  of  laws  and  men. 
the  best  of  programs  are  occasionally 
abused  by  men — mortals  subject  to  mor- 
tal error.  And,  in  my  opinion,  some  of 
the  men  who  have  advised  Government 
ofTicials  and  some  of  the  officials  them- 
selves have  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  in  recent 
years  and  have  dealt  it  almost  irreparable 
damage. 

Some  policymakers,  utterly  sincere, 
have  compromised  with  expediency  on 
occasions  and  have  used  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  as  a  quick  means  of  pla- 
cating a  complaint  or  of  demonstrating 
concern  for  a  certain  international  situ- 
ation. In  plain  terms,  it  appears  that 
some  of  our  foreign  policymakers  some- 
times substitute  a  temporary  trade  deal 
for  hard  bargaining  and  diplomacy. 

A  ca.se  in  point  has  been  the  excessive 
importation  of  pork  and  beef  when  Amer- 
ican livestock  prices  were  at  bankrupting 
levels.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now, 
that  somebody  sold  out  the  American 
farmer  for  expediency.  Excessive  im- 
ports of  pork  from  Communist  Poland 
are  not  a  sound  application  of  reciprocal 
trade  that  can  last  or  grow.  Somebody 
made  a  mistake;  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
corrected.  This  sort  of  thing  can  only 
hurt,  not  help,  the  cause  of  freer  trade 
among  nations.  Administrative  officials 
should — and  mu.st — be  more  sensible  and 
weigh  all  effects  of  decisions  of  this  kind 
and  not  too  eager  to  placate  tempo- 
rarily a  discontented  nation  or  to  curry 
favor  with  a  foe  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  oui"  own  people. 


And  Government  ofBcials  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  stretched  and 
strained  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
to  the  point  of  abuse. 

In  the  postwar  era,  many  of  our 
American  buslne.ss  leaders  have  expand- 
ed foreign  operations  to  a  point  where 
they  are  constantly  beseeching  our  Oov- 
ernment  to  let  them  sell  more  and  more 
of  their  foreign  production  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  to  "help  the  poor 
people  of  such-and-such  a  country  who 
are  leaning  toward  communism." 

When  these  companies  built  these 
plants  in  foreign  lands,  most  of  them 
did  so  with  the  intent  of  selling  their 
output  in  that  foreign  area  or  some  other 
foreign  area. 

But,  being  human,  when  they  see  how 
profitable  it  is  to  produce  commodities 
with  7-cent-an-hour  labor,  with  Amer- 
ican executives  living  in  accommodations 
built  with  American  foreign-aid  money, 
they  quite  naturally  lick  their  chops  at 
the  thought  of  selling  Just  a  little  bit 
of  their  foreign  output  in  the  fabulous 
American  market. 

TTie  little  bit  becomes  more  and  more, 
and  first  thing  you  know — thousands  of 
Americans  are  out  of  work  because 
American  producers  got  too  greedy  and 
sold  too  much  of  their  foreign  production 
on  the  domestic  market  at  the  expense 
of  their  American  operations. 

Excesive  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  are 
currently  ruining  the  American  lead  ani 
zinc  industry.  Domestic  oil  producers 
have  been  hu. .  by  excessive  Imports. 
American  cotton  mills  have  been  hurt  by 
excessive  imports.  The  glass  industry 
has  been  hurt,  too. 

All  this  started  Innocuously  enough — 
Just  a  little  change  in  policy  here  and 
another  one  there,  supported  by  loud 
clamors  and  plausible  reasons. 

But  a  temporary  expedient  can  often 
become  a  permanent  headache. 

We  have  had  too  many  trade  troubles 
in  recent  years,  and.  in  my  opinion,  most 
of  them  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  lead  and  zinc  problem  is  an  excel- 
lent example.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  has  been  taken  over 
by  imix)rts.  That  is  too  much.  The 
officials  who  let  these  imports  get  so  far 
out  of  hand  now  are  confronted  with  a 
man-sized  problem:  If  they  let  imports 
continue  at  this  excessive  rate,  we  have 
unemployed  Amencan  miners  by  the 
thousands.  If  imports  are  placed  under 
quota  and  rolled  back  to  more  sensible 
levels.  Mexico  and  Peru  and  Canada 
raise  a  howl  about  American  protec- 
tionism. 

It  is  a  box  we  should  never  have  been 
in— a  result,  not  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
law.  but  of  administrative  decisions. 

Adequate  relief  is  available  for  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  under  the  defense 
clause  <7A)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Many  of  us  have  pleaded  with 
the  President  to  grant  such  relief.  But 
it  has  not  been  granted. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  unemployed 
In  the  lead  and  zinc  mdustry  are  weary 
and  suspicious  of  reciprocal  trade?  Can 
anyone  blame  them  for  searching  dili- 
gently for  some  assurances,  safeguards, 
and  procedural  guaranties  In  this  legis- 
lation to  correct  their  problem  and  pre- 
vent its  recurrence? 
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I  talked  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  about  the  Ikard 
amendment.  It  could  have  Included  lead 
and  zinc.  I  thought — and  still  think — 
the  Ikard  amendment  would  Improve 
this  bill,  would  give  some  safeguard 
against  some  of  these  Inexplicable  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  I  hope  that  the 
new  language  of  the  national  security 
section  Hill  make  It  Imperative  that  ac- 
tion be  taken. 

Our  choice  Is  now  between  the  Mills 
bill  or  the  Simpson  substitute.  No  chance 
to  amend  or  perfect.  We  either  extend 
the  basic  Reciprocal  Tl-ade  Act.  with  a 
few  slight  changes,  or  turn  back  the 
clock  to  a  Congressional  log-rolling  tariff 
procedure  or  turn  It  all  over  to  an  inde- 
pendent nonelect^'d  commission. 

Much  as  I  hate  the  abu.ses  of  recipro- 
cal trade.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sa-ap 
the  one  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
slowly  evolve  freer  trade  among  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  think  the  abu.ses  can 
be  corrected  within  the  framework  of 
reciprocal  trade. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Simpson  substitute 
Is  a  poor  substitute.  It  deals  with  everj*- 
thinp,  but,  I  fear,  solves  nothing  per- 
manently. 

So,  with  genuine  reluctance — because 
it  is  not  the  bill  I  wanted — I  shall  cast 
my  vote  for  the  committee  bill,  hoping 
that  It  will  be  a  better  bill  when  it  has 
finished  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  H.  R. 
12591  I  have  attempted  to  keep  an  ojsen 
mind.  I  realize  the  far-reaching  effect 
that  the  legislation  we  have  under  discus- 
sion will  have  on  the  future  economic  life 
of  this  Nation.  The  living  standard  and 
security  of  all  our  people  Is  bound  up  in 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  and  It  is  man- 
datory, therefore,  that  we  give  it  our  best 
Judgment  and  In  so  doing  fashion  a 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States  that 
will  provide  adequate  protection  for 
American  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  this  country  to  fiUfiU  Its  mission 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  build  a  wall  around 
itself  and  yet  survive.  As  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  it  Is  essential  that  we 
buy  and  likewise  sell  in  world  markets. 
We  cannot  escape  our  heavy  world  re- 
sponsibilities. The  problem  before  us 
today  Is  to  fashion  a  bill  that  will  insure 
the  maximum  amount  of  protection  for 
American  Industry  while  at  the  same 
time  affording,  as  far  as  F>ossible,  mar- 
kets for  an  expanding  world  trade. 

There  is  nothixig  so  certain  In  the  af- 
fairs of  men  as  change.  Nothing  re- 
mams  static  for  long.  And  thus  it  is  In 
the  affairs  of  nations. 

The  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  as  passed  in  1934,  was  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation,  designed  to 
help  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  recover  from  the  staggering 
effects  of  a  great  economic  depression. 

The  act  of  1934  was  intended  to  be 
temporary  in  time  and  truly  reciprocal 
in  nature.  It  was  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  great  liberal  trade  philosophy  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  The 
United  States  was  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  other  nations  whereby 
we  could  dispose  of  articles  In  surplus 
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supply  for  foreign  goods  not  readily 
available  In  the  United  States.  As  such 
it  was  to  be  reciprocal  In  fact,  as  well  as 
In  name. 

The  Congress,  realizing  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problems  to  arise  through  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  delegated, 
temporarily,  Its  constitutional  power  over 
foreign  commerce  to  the  President.  But 
times  change.  Since  1934  the  United 
States  has  emerged  from  the  great  de- 
pre.sslon:  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  have  been  fought;  the  United 
Nations  has  come  Into  existence;  new 
countries  have  been  created;  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  have  taken 
place  all  over  the  world.  The  trade  phi- 
losophy adapted  to  the  emergency  of  1934 
of  necessity  has  undergone  many 
changes.  What  was  workable  and  good 
In  1934  has  not  necessarily  stood  up  to 
the  complexities  of  the  changing  times. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  find  ourselves  today 
attempting  to  extend  an  Idea  conceived 
in  1934  to  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
framers  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  12591, 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  eco- 
nomic clianges  wrought  in  the  world 
since  1934.  As  such,  I  believe  the  bill 
is  rigid,  unreaUstic,  and  will  be  a  grave 
threat.  If  enacted,  to  the  security  of 
American  industry  and  its  employees. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934  the  meas- 
ure has  been  amended  and  extended  on 
10  separate  occasions.  Although  Cor- 
dell Hull  stated,  in  speaking  of  the 
original  trade-agreements  measure, 
"the  bill  frankly  pror>oses  an  emergency 
remedy  for  emergency  conditions."  re- 
ciprocal-trade legislation  has  come  to 
be  accepted  by  many  as  a  permanent 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Through  the  years  provision  has  been 
made  in  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
legislation  for  safeguards  for  American 
industry,  the  most  notorious  of  the 
safeguards  provided  have  been  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  and  the  Antidump- 
ing Act. 

I  will  not  burden  the  House  with  a 
technical  discussion  of  these  remedies 
for  American  industry  as  they  have  been 
mentioned  on  numerous  occasions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate.  It  would 
be  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
while  the  President  has  reduced  nearly 
3,000  individual  tariff  rates  since  1934, 
often  several  times,  only  9  tariff  in- 
creases had  been  granted  by  the  end  of 
1957  on  84  applications  under  the  escape 
clause  and  only  8  increases  on  198  ap- 
plications under  the  Antidumping  Act. 

To  secure  adequate  protection  through 
the  remedies  provided  m  the  past  has 
been  a  hopeless  task  for  some  American 
industries.  I  regret  that  the  present  bill, 
H.  R.  12591,  does  Uttle  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  tariff  rates  on 
manufacturing  goods  have  been  lowered 
to  the  pomt  that  today  the  United 
States  ranks  8th  lowest  among  the  36 
principal  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  nations  that 
have  been  granted  trade  concessions  by 
the  United  States  have  responded  by  im- 
posing severe  Import  restrictions  on 
American  products.    England,  Prance, 


Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  been  guilty 
of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tmwise  extensions 
m  the  past  of  the  1934  act,  without  work- 
able safeguards,  have  had  the  effect  of 
compounding  our  foreign-trade  difficul- 
ties. We  are  found  today  with  many  in- 
dustries In  virtual  bankruptcy  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  unemployed,  and  yet 
we  are  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
pro8i>erity. 

The  difncultles  prevailing  in  the  tex- 
tile, plywood,  glass,  tile,  leather,  and 
watch  Industries  need  no  elaboration, 
and  unless  the  bill  before  us  is  amended 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  these 
industries,  they  and  many  more  will  be 
forced  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  placed  the  control  of  foreign  com- 
merce under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress.  Likewise,  they  made  the 
President  solely  responsible  for  nego- 
tiating the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  was  it  ever  intended  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise both  the  foreign-commerce  and  for- 
eign-relations functions.  Yet,  the  bill 
before  us  continues  to  delegate  to  the 
President  the  Congress'  prerogative  of 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  it  is  Impossible  at  the  present 
time  for  the  President  to  exercise  lx)th 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  control  of  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  inevitable  for  the  President's 
agent,  the  State  Department,  to  merge 
the  two  in  the  overall  political  considera- 
tions of  international  politics.  And  un- 
der such  a  condition  there  can  be  only 
one  result  for  American  Industry — con- 
tinued business  failures  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Congress  must  reassert  Its  con- 
stitutional authority  over  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  country.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  agent,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  demonstrated  the  failure  of 
the  present  program  in  many  respects. 
The  elected  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  determine  the  for- 
eign trade  policy  of  this  Nation  as  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
State  and  District  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent that  H.  R.  12591  be  amended  to 
return  to  Congress  the  control  of  foreign 
trade. 

My  District  has  three  basic  industries 
other  than  farming — textiles,  furniture, 
and  aluminum — which  are  suffering  un- 
der the  present  trade  program. 

My  State  of  North  Carolina  has  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  employed 
in  textile  plants  alone.  They  comprise 
55  percent  of  the  total  laboring  force 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  entire 
State,  and  threatening  their  existence  is 
the  continued  Importation  of  cheap  for- 
eign textiles,  principally  from  Japan. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina  need  protec- 
tion and  for  that  reason  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port amendments  that  will  be  offered  to 
rewrite  H.  R.  12591  In  such  a  manner 
that  our  American  workmen  and  busi- 
nessmen will  secure  adequate  relief  and 
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yet  promote  adequate  trade  with  our  al- 
lies and  friends. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Davls-Dom- 
Simpson  substitute  bill  is  not  the  com- 
plete answer  but  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in 
the  riRht  direction  and,  therefore.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
clear  choice.  Shall  we  reaffirm  our  lib- 
eral national  trade  policy  or  shall  we 
retreat  back  down  the  road  toward  eco- 
nomic isolationism? 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  protection- 
ist arguments  in  recent  days  about  the 
hardships  suffered  by  some  businesses 
and  some  communities.  We  have  our 
share  of  hardships  in  Oregon  and  I  think 
I  know  and  appreciate  these  problems  as 
much  as  anyone  here.  But  I  know,  too. 
that  there  is  no  easy  way  out — that  this 
is  a  difficult  choice  either  way. 

Inevitably,  an  expanding  foreign  trade 
will  mean  that  some  Americans  will  have 
to  change  jobs,  or  adapt  their  businesses 
to  new  lines  of  opportunity.  And  this 
will  often  involve  hardship.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  number  of  workers  who  will 
have  to  chanf;e  jobs,  at  the  most,  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  number  who  change 
jobs  voluntarily  every  year.  And  the 
fact  is.  the  business  American  firms  will 
lose,  at  the  most,  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  new  growth  of  the  American  market 
every  year.  The  American  economy 
can  provide  the  new  jobs  and  new  mar- 
kets for  every  one  of  the  workers  and 
businesses  displaced  by  imports  from 
just  a  part  of  the  new  economic  growth 
of  only  1  year.  Even  so,  of  course,  there 
will  be  real  human  hardship  and  incon- 
venience involved  in  making  adjust- 
ments. But  these  facts  at  least  help 
put  the  problem  in  perspective. 

What  about  the  other  side  of  the  case — 
what  about  the  problems  and  the  sacri- 
fices for  the  American  people  if  we  re- 
pudiate our  foreign  trade  policy?  I  have 
not  heard  the  protectionists  answer — or 
even  face — these  problems,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  them  do  so. 

The  Soviet  threat  today  is  even  more 
an  economic  than  a  military  problem. 
Yet  Members  of  Congress  who  willingly 
vote  billions  for  twmbs  and  missiles  are 
here  today  telling  us  we  cannot  atTord 
even  a  limited  sacrifice  to  meet  the 
Soviet  economic  challenge. 

The  threat  is  real;  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  told  us  as  plainly  as  language  can 
that  they  are  out  to  defeat  us  in  world 
trade.  Only  this  past  week.  Khrushchev 
has  been  making  a  spectacular  bid  for 
greater  East-West  trade,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  close  to  telling  our  trade-hungry 
allies  that  we,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  cannot  afford  to  trade  with  them. 

We  watched  the  Soviets  use  trade  as 
a  weapon  to  invade  the  Middle  East  all 
too  successfully.  Are  we  prepared  to  sit 
passively  and  accept  a  similar  defeat,  say 
in  Latin  America?  No  one  can  doubt 
the  real  discontent  in  South  America — 
and  even  the  administration  admits  that 
economic  problems  lie  behind  it.  We 
know  that  the  Communists  are  aiming  a 
trade  offensive  at  Latin  America — that 
the  Soviet  bloc's  trade  there,  though  still 
small,  multiplied  6  times  just  in  the  past 
year.  Are  we  going  to  help  the  Soviets 
succeed  by  building  a  wall  of  tarifls  and 


quotas  against  the  lead,  the  zinc,  the 
wool,  copper  and  oil  South  America  must 
sell  in  order  to  live? 

Is  that  the  way  we  fight  communism — 
billions  of  taxpayers  money  for  arma- 
ments, years  out  of  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  for  military  service — yet  no  sacri- 
fice, however  small,  to  meet  the  equally 
dangerous  economic  threat?  We  hear 
a  lot  of  brave  anti-Communist  talk  on 
occasions  when  it  costs  nothing  to  talk 
bravely.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
who  are  the  real  anti-Communists,  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  the  Soviet  th-eat  by 
supporting  a  strong  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

Our  national  security  and  the  security 
of  the  Free  World  are  at  slake  in  our 
trade  policy  but  the  protectionists  offer 
no  solution  to  this  problem.  They  are  no 
more  successful  in  explaining  why  and 
how  we  should  meet  the  economic  loss 
that  protectionism  would  cost  the 
American  people.  We  have  heard  myths 
and  slogans — but  Ihcy  won't  stand  m- 
spection. 

The  protectionists  say  that  foreign 
trade  costs  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
and  American  business.  Yet  far  more 
jobs  and  far  more  business  depend  on 
foreign  trade  than  are  threatened  by  it. 
United  States  exports  last  year  were  half 
again  as  great  as  our  imports.  Clearly, 
we  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gam  by 
a  restriction  of  foreign  trade 

But  the  protectionists  tell  us  we  can 
restrict  imports  wi-hout  jeopardizing  our 
exports.  There  are  a  good  many  objec- 
tions to  this  but  the  best  one  is  simply 
that  it  isn't  so.  If  we  want  to  sell 
abroad,  we  mur^t  buy  abroad.  Already, 
many  of  our  trading  partners  have  diffi- 
culty earning  the  dollars  they  need  to 
buy  our  goods. 

Then  again,  the  protectionists  tell  us 
American  industry  cannot  compete  in  the 
world  market  because  of  cheap  foreign 
labor.  Yet  American  businesses  suc- 
cessfully sold  almost  $20  billion  worth 
of  goods  abroad  last  year  in  competition 
with  cheap  foreign  labor.  And.  of  our 
imports,  no  more  than  a  third  are  actu- 
ally competing  with  American  goods. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  able 
to  sell  five  times  as  much  competing  in 
foreign  markets  as  foreign  companies 
have  been  able  to  sell  competing  in 
the  American  market.  That  .seems  to 
me  pretty  successful  competition. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  the  pro- 
tectionists tell  us  with  a  straight  face 
that  the  chemical  industry,  for  example, 
needs  protecting — an  industry  that  sold 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  its  products 
abroad  last  year,  while  lo.sing  less  than 
half  a  billion  of  its  domestic  market 
to  imports?  What  kind  of  competi- 
tion are  the  protectionists  complaining 
about,  that  gains  three  times  as  much  as 
it  loses  fi'om  foreign  trade? 

I  cannot  support  a  protectionism  that 
would  take  from  American  workers  and 
the  American  economy  more  jobs  and 
more  dollars  than  it  would  protect.  I 
cannot  support  a  protectionism  that 
would  make  our  huge  sacrifices  for  na- 
tional defense  worthless  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  much  smaller  prices  of  security 
against  the  economic  threat.  I  do  not 
thing  such  a  protectionism  is  the  answer 


to  the  problems  of  our  Industries  that 
are  hurt  by  import  comp>etition. 

We  have  safeguards  in  the  present 
law — escape  clause  and  peril  point — and 
they  should  be  used  whenever  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

That  decision,  under  the  present  law. 
rests  where  it  ultimately  must:  with  the 
President,  who  must  weigh  limited  and 
local  interests  against  the  national  in- 
terest. Experience  has  shown  that  the 
national  interest  does  not  always  allow 
us  to  protect  injured  businesses.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  not  to  scrap  our 
foreign  trade  policy  and  the  national 
interest  with  it.  in  order  to  protect  lim- 
ited local  interests,  however  much  our 
sympathies  may  be  involved.  The  an- 
swer. I  think,  is  to  supplement  these 
protections  with  further  provisions  that 
offer  some  realistic  alternative  to  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  law. 

A  policy  of  trade  adjustment — helping 
workers,  industries,  and  communities  to 
adapt  to  economic  change — will  do  just 
that.  Trade  adjustment  legislation  is 
before  this  Congress  and  many  of  us 
who  serioiLsly  want  to  reconcile  the  over- 
riding needs  of  our  country  with  the 
just  claims  of  injured  industries  will 
support  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
doing  so. 

Economic  adjustment,  in  the  face  of 
economic  change,  is  no  new  ex|>erience 
for  Americans.  We  have  been  doing  it 
since  the  days  of  wooden  ships  and 
stagecoaches  and  are  still  doing  it  in  the 
age  of  the  atom — and  it  has  given  us  a 
dynamic  and  expanding  economy.  The 
principle  of  trade  adjustment  simply 
recognizes  that  when  economic  disloca- 
tion results  from  a  national  policy,  there 
is  a  national  obligation  to  help  those 
who  are  injured.  We  helped  busme.'^ses 
adjust  to  the  demands  of  war  and  again 
to  reconvert  to  peacetime  economy.  We 
help  our  veterans  readjust  after  the  dis- 
location of  military  .service.  We  should 
be  willing  now  to  offer  our  workers  and 
communities  the  real  help  that  we  can 
give  in  adjusting  to  dislocations  caused 
by  national  trade  policy. 

Until  the  protectionists  can  show  that 
the  retreat  toward  economic  isolationi.sm 
which  they  advocate  will  better  serve  our 
national  security  and  better  contribute 
to  our  economic  welfare.  I  am  compelled, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  I  repre.sent, 
to  continue  to  support  our  foreign  trade 
ix)licy,  which  has  been  tried  and  proven 
over  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

And  I  will  work  to  have  It  improved 
by  supplementing  it  with  a  practical  and 
realistic  program  of  adjustment  for  those 
injured  by  foreign  trade. 

Because  this  is  the  course  that  best 
serves  the  security  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans — and  therefore  of  my  constit- 
uents— I  would  support  it,  even  if  the 
narrower  interests  of  my  district  did  not 
benefit. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
compiled  data  for  the  delegations  of  the 
various  States.  I  have  studied  carefully 
data  compiled  by  this  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  and.  al- 
though it  is  necessarily  limited,  It  shows 
clearly  that  stake  that  we,  as  Oregonians. 
have  in  foreign  trade. 


we  could  dispose  of  articles  In  surplus     American  products.    England,  Prance,    nessmen  will  secure  adequate  relief  and 
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Per  Portland,  a«  a  major  seaport,  for- 
eign trade  Is  a  vital  necessity.  But  the 
value  of  foreign  trade  reaches  into  every 
part  of  Oregon's  economic  life.  The 
great  aluminum  Industry  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  runs  on  imported  bauxite  and 
exports  aluminiun.  Our  farmers,  our 
lumber  mills,  and  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries export  a  substantial  part  of 
their  output.  Flour  from  Astoria  and 
canned  foods  from  Portland  and  Salem 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Iron  Fireman  furnaces  from  Port- 
land fire  the  industries  of  our  Free  World 
allies:  Moslcr  safes  go  aroimd  the  world. 
TTiese  are  only  a  few  of  the  obvious,  di- 
rect economic  benefits  of  foreign  trade 
for  Oregon.  They  are  multiplied  by  In- 
direct, unmeasurable  benefit.^ — the  jobs 
and  the  businesses  that  are  created  to 
supply  and  service  firms  directly  en- 
gaged in  export  trade. 

One  perron  In  every  six  In  Oregon  Is 
employed  In  three  major  Industry  classi- 
fication?'— lumber  and  wood  products, 
food,  and  kindred  products,  nonelectrical 
machinery.  Every  one  of  these  industries 
depends  heavily  on  an  export  market 
for  Its  products.  In  these  three  Industry 
groups  alone,  Oregon's  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's export  benefits,  by  Commerce  De- 
partment calculations,  amounts  to  near- 
ly $34  million  Wheat  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  Oregon's  products  and  last 
year  exports  moved  over  half  the  United 
States  wheat  croji — Oregon  wheat  farm- 
ers' share  of  that  export  benefit  was 
more  than  $28  million. 

I  know  that  such  examples  cannot 
completely  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
trade.  I  know.  too.  that  some  of  our  in- 
dustries have  been  hit  by  import  competi- 
tion. Oregon's  fruit  and  nut  growers' 
proportionate  share  of  the  lo.ss  of  do- 
mestic markets  to  imports  last  year  was 
$4.1  million;  but  their  proportionate 
share  of  gain  from  exp>ort  markets  was 
$8.3  million.  Others  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate— some  of  our  lumber  producers, 
some  textile  producers  have  been  hurt  by 
imports.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
every  help  and  protection  we  can  give 
them.  But  we  don't  help  them  or  the 
economy  of  Oregon  by  talcing  Jobs  and 
markets  away  from  other,  equally  impor- 
tant industries. 

Oregon,  like  all  of  the  United  States, 
has  too  much  at  stake  in  otir  foreign 
trade  policy  to  sacrifice  it  to  protection- 
ism. That  is  what  the  facts  tell  me.  The 
protectionist  arguments  I  have  heard  do 
not  answer  these  facts.  Until  and  unless 
they  do,  I  must  support  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  in  the  interests  of  my  own 
State  and  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  l Mr.  LairdI, 
presented  the  Congress  with  various  sta- 
tistics showing  8  decrease  in  production 
of  the  United  States  hardwood  plywood 
industry  in  1957.  He  stated  that  the 
reason  for  this  decline  In  production  was 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  im- 
ports of  hardwood  plywood,  particularly 
from  Japan.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Laird  is  right  in  stating  that 
the  hardwood  plywood  industry  in  the 
United  States  produced  less  hardwood  in 
1957  than  in  1956,  and  it  is  also  quite 


true  that  imports  of  hsu'dwood  plywood 
have  increased  during  the  past  few 
years.  However,  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  decrease  of  United  States  production 
entirely  on  the  doorstep  of  imports  of 
hardwood  plywood  is  far  from  the  truth. 
The  domestic  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry suffered  a  decrease  in  production 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most  impor- 
tant bemg  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
going  through  what  my  Republican 
friends  call  a  recession,  and  all  United 
States  mdustry  suffered  a  loss  in  produc- 
tion and  earnings  in  1957.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  Industries  in  the  United 
States  was  the  home-building  industry, 
held  down  by  the  tight-money  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  The  domes- 
tic hardwood  plywood  industry  naturally 
suffered  when  its  prime  market  went  into 
a  decline.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  the  domestic  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry even  in  a  bad  year  like  1957  is  still 
a  great  United  States  industry.  The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  Its 
report  of  Ju.ie  2,  1955,  in  its  investigation 
of  injury  to  the  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry by  imports  stated,  and  I  quote: 

There  has  been  &  marked  and  contlnuoua 
expansion  of  United  States  consumption  of 
ordinary  hardwood  plywood  since  World  War 
n.  In  1D54.  consumption  was  some  50  per- 
cent greater  than  it  was  In  1947  and  was 
more  than  two  times  what  It  was  In  1937. 

The  Tariff  Commission  continued  as 
follows : 

As  will  subsequently  be  shown,  this  re- 
markable increase  In  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  hardwood  plywood  during  the  past 
decade  was  sustained  by  an  Increase  In  both 
domertlc  production  and  Imports.  To  a 
significant  extent,  therefore.  Imports  have 
been  supplemental  to  the  domestic  supply  of 
hardwood  plywood.  Indeed,  the  avaUablllty 
of  imports  has  helped  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets for  the  product.  The  great  expansion 
In  consumption  of  hardwood  plywood  In  the 
production  of  flush  doors  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  producers  had  been  depend- 
ent entirely  on  domestic  plywood.  Domestic 
supplies  either  would  not  have  been  adequate 
or  would  have  been  available  only  at  prices 
that  would  have  retarded  their  use.  If  im- 
ported panels  had  not  been  available,  there 
would  have  been  greater  utilization  of  sub- 
stitute materials  or  of  other  types  of  doors. 

In  connection  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  I  was  struck  by  Mr.  Laird's 
interpretation  of  this  report.  The  Tar- 
iff Commission  imanimously  found,  and 
I  again  quote: 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  consid- 
erations, the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  domestic  Industry  producing  ordi- 
nary hardwood  plywood  Is  not  being  seriously 
Injured  or  threatened  with  serious  Injury  as 
a  consequence  of  Increased  Imports. 

This,  as  I  said  before,  was  a  unanimous 
decision  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
yet  Mr.  Laird  stated: 

The  domestic  Industry  proved  every  ele- 
ment of  damage  set  out  in  section  7  of  the 
statute.  In  this  light,  the  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 

It  may  be  very  puzzling  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laikd]  but  it 
is  certainly  clear  to  me  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  meant  exactly  what  it  said, 
and  that  was  that  Imports  of  hardwood 
plywood  were  not  hurting  the  domestic 
industry. 


At  that  time,  starting  in  late  1954, 
when  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its 
escape  clause  investigation  of  possible 
injury  from  imports  to  the  hardwood  ply- 
wood industry,  this  country  was  expe- 
riencing a  recession  similar  to  what  we 
are  going  through  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  what  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  to  say  about  that  re- 
cession— again  I  quote  from  the  Com- 
mission's report: 

In  the  Commission's  view  the  deteriora- 
tion that  the  Indvistry  experienced  in  1954 
from  the  exceptionally  high  level  reached  In 
1953,  after  two  decades  of  marked  and  vir- 
tually continuous  expMislon.  covers  too  short 
a  period  to  justify  a  finding  of  serious 
Injury — this  quite  Irrespective  of  the  impor- 
tance that  might  be  attributed  to  Increased 
Imports  as  a  cause  of  the  foregoing  deterio- 
ration as  compared  with  other  causes.  For 
purposes  of  action  under  section  7,  the  In- 
dustry under  review  must  not  be  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  months  of  regression  from 
the  best  years  of  Its  history,  any  more  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  short  period  of  unusual 
expansion.  Despite  recent  reversals,  the 
domestic  Industry  Is  currently  operating  on 
a  greatly  expanded  basis  as  compared  with 
any  period  of  World  War  II  or  wltli  most  of 
the  postwar  decade;  moreover,  cuirent  trends 
In  the  national  economy  indicate  an  expan- 
sion in  production  by  the  Industries  that 
constitute  the  principal  markets  for  hard- 
wood plywood. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  has  attempted  on  a  previotis  ac- 
tion to  put  the  blame  for  trouble  in  the 
hardwood  industry  on  imr>orts,  partic- 
ularly from  Japan.  On  Thursday, 
April  24,  1958,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  said  that  the  largest 
hardwood  plant  in  the  world  "is  going  to 
be  shut  down  on  Friday.  It  is  going  to 
be  shut  down  primarily  because  of  com- 
petition from  Japan."  The  plant  he  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Roddis  Plywood  Corp. 
plant  in  Marshfield,  Wis.  Investigation 
disclosed  that  the  plant  was  not  going  to 
be  shut  down  the  next  day  but  that  it  had 
actually  shut  down  after  the  second  shift 
on  the  previous  Friday.  The  reasons  for 
the  shutdown,  which  lasted  over  the 
weekend,  with  the  plant  reopening  on  the 
following  Monday,  thus  being  open  when 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  spoke,  were  given  in  the  press 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Baudek, 
manager  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Baudek.  as 
quoted  in  the  Marshfield  News  Herald 
said,  in  announcing  the  1-day  layoff, 
that  it  was — 

an    adjustment    due    to    a    very    temporary    , 
situation  which  was  caused  by  poor  spring 
weather  generally. 

Mr.  Baudek  continued : 

Generally  bad  weather  In  much  of  the 
Nation  has  delayed  the  start  of  building 
operations  which  use  the  Roddis  products. 
Orders  have  held  fairly  good,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  come  In,  and  It  Is  principally  a 
problem  of  scheduling  deliveries. 

Here  we  have  the  words  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  plant.  Does  he  say  one  word 
about  foreign  competition?  No.  He  laid 
the  blame  where  it  belonged — bad 
weather  conditions.  I  suppose  that  we 
shall  now  hear  that  the  recent  frigid 
winter  we  all  experienced  was  caused  by 
Japan. 

There  Is  one  final  factor  which  should 
be  considered  in  looking  at  the  condition 
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of  the  United  States  hardwood  pl3^^'ood 
industry,  and  this  again  was  taken  up  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  1955  report. 
After  stating  that  the  1954  recession, 
which  slowed  down  home  building  and 
the  buying  of  furniture,  and  so  forth, 
undoubtedly  affected  the  hardwood  ply- 
wood industry,  the  Commission  said: 

Another  factor,  also  unrelated  to  liiports, 
that  probably  contributed  to  the  less  favor- 
able position  of  the  hardwood  plywood  In- 
dustry Is  that  hardboard  and  related  mate- 
rials have  recently  captured  markets  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  supplied  by  ply- 
wood. Hardboard.  particle  boards,  and  plas- 
tics have  been  utilized  Increasingly  where 
they  are  substitutable  for,  or  are  lower  priced 
than,  plywood.  Hardboard,  for  example,  has 
recently  come  Into  wide  use  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  television  cabinets.  In  the  furniture 
industry  It  Is  used  for  such  purposes  as  chair 
Beats,  drawer  bottoms,  dustprooflng,  backing 
panels,  and  to  some  extent  as  tops  and  exte- 
rior panels,  all  of  which  have  been  Important 
outlets  for  the  use  of  plywood. 

I  think  it  high  time  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the 
effect  of  imports  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  disreB:ard  the  fancies 
about  imports  which  have  been  circulat- 
ing recently.  It  is  fanciful  and  easy  to 
blame  foreign  countries  for  the  woes 
originating  within  our  own  industries. 
What  we  should  look  at  are  the  facts, 
which  are  that  in  1957  United  States 
businessmen  bought  SI 3  billion  worth  of 
foreign  goods.  These  busines.'^men  used 
their  own  money  and  employed  American 
labor  to  process  these  goods  which  were 
transported  to  wholesalers  and  retailers 
by  other  Americans  engaged  in  the  trans- 
pvortation  business  and  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned 
by  thousands  and  thou.sands  of  stores  and 
shops  throughout  the  country.  The 
American  people  in  turn  bouj^ht  goods 
which  satisfied  them,  and  the  foreign 
government,  receiving  good,  hard  Amer- 
ican dollars  for  its  product  immediately 
turned  around  and  bought  $19  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
giving  employment  and  profit  to  count- 
less United  States  organizations  and  V  > 
million  workers.  Gentlemen,  these  are 
the  facts  and  I  bring  them  most  respect- 
fully to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Laird  and 
other  dealers  in  fancies. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  restored  balance 
and  good  sense  to  Federal  expendi- 
tures; he  has  fostered  equity  in  the  re- 
lationship between  business  and  labor,  to 
mention  just  two  of  his  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. 

History,  I  am  sure,  will  record  these 
accomplishments  far  better  than  I  can. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation 
intended  to  encourage  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  otiier  countries.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  argue  with  the  objec- 
tive of  a  beneficial  exchange  of  goods 
between  nations,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  President  for  his  active  interest  in 
this  field. 

Congress,  however.  Is  vested  with  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  specified  under  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Congress,  not  the 
Executive,  is  directed  to  regulate  our  for- 
eign trade. 


Perhaps  some  will  claim  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  made  a  mis- 
take in  1787.  Perhaps  they  feel  this  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  executive  branch.  Perhaps  they  can 
roll  out  potent  arguments  to  support 
their  case. 

Nevertheless,  and  right  or  wrong,  Con- 
gress is  pledged  t^  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
while  I  heartily  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objective  to  encourage  foreign 
trade,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  an  extensive 
delegation  of  Congressional  authority  to 
the  Executive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pre.'^ldent's 
conscientious  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional mechanisms  and  constitutional 
directives  encourages  me  to  favor  grant- 
ing the  executive  branch  a  reasonable, 
carefully  limited  authority  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
for  the  period  of  his  term  in  office. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  would  avoid  bind- 
ing subsequent  Congresses  and  avoid 
granting  controversial  authority  to  a 
President  or  Presidents  yet  unknown.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  would 
not  object  to  an  extension  of  his  dele- 
gated authority  through  the  remainder 
of  his  term,  with  the  provision  that  this 
authority  would  be  subject  to  further  re- 
view before  it  is  granted  to  a  new  ad- 
ministration. 

I  mipht  point  out  there  is  a  sleeper 
In  the  bill  which  the  administration  has 
endorsed.  This  would  permit  tariff  cuts 
negotiated  in  1963.  the  expiration  date 
of  the  proposed  measure,  to  take  effect 
over  the  following  5  years  to  1968 — in 
other  words,  it  is  possil)le  that  the  tariff- 
reducing  powers  provided  by  this  lecis- 
lation  would  continue  8  years  beyond  the 
end  of  the  incumbent  President's  term. 
Such  a  provision  is  patently  unwise. 

Our  distinguished  President  warmly 
endorses  the  ideal  of  reciprocal  trade.  It 
is  an  excellent  ideal.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  an  ideal  which  has  never  been  trans- 
lated into  practice,  at  least  in  foreign 
commerce. 

A  few  countries — Canada  Is  the  most 
notable  example — have  worked  earnestly 
to  achieve  true  reciprccity.  But  the  pol- 
icies and  outlook  of  our  Canadian  friends 
are  unique  in  this  modern  world.  The 
table  which  I  shall  now  in.sert  into  the 
Record  testifies  eloquently  to  the  extent 
of  restrictions  facing  American  exports 
and  investments  abroad: 

Major  nontariff  impediments  to  the  flotc  of 
trade  and  capital  imposed  by  89  foreign 
nations   (a  partial  list) 

Number  of 
countrien 

Advance  deposit  for  Imports 13 

Exchange  licenses 33 

Exchange  tax g 

Existence    of     blocked     nonresident     ac- 
counts     10 

Export  licenses 46 

Forced  exchange  of  payments  received  In 

foreign  currency 47 

Import  licenses 62 

Import  quotas  (agricultural) 9 

Import  quotas  (nonagrlcultural) 8 

Multiple   exchange   rates 23 

Preferential  exchange  systems «_ 16 

Preferential   trading   systems 21 

Restrictions  on   Incoming  capital   move- 
ment   . ■___— . _. ..   28 


Major  nontariff  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
trade  and  capital  imposed  by  89  foreign 
nations  {a  partial  list) — Continued 

Number  of 
countnea 

Restrictions   on   outgoing   capital    move- 
ment   38 

Restrictions    on    payments    for    Invisible 
Imports 45 

State   trading 18 

As  the  table  shows,  two-thirds  of  the 
traaing  nations  of  tlie  world  engage  in 
highly  restrictive  commercial  and  finan- 
cial restrictions.  In  spite  of  our  record 
of  24  years  of  generous  tariff  reductions, 
the  United  States  today  confronts  more 
obstacles  of  a  non-tariff  nature  than  we 
did  in  1934  or  1938  or  even  1945. 

Hence,  while  it  apf)ears  that  some  na- 
tions have  responded  to  our  policy  by 
cutting  their  tariffs  on  a  more  or  less 
quid  pro  quo  with  us,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  thrown  up  other,  more  effec- 
tive means  of  trade  control  so  as  to  vir- 
tually nullify  their  tariff  concessions  to 
us. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  United  States 
is  seen  to  have  reduced  its  tariffs  by 
approximately  two-thirds  in  24  years, 
while  other  countries  have  replaced  their 
tariffs  with  new  and  formidable  barriers. 
The  United  States,  in  short,  has  given 
much  and  received  little  in   return. 

This  need  not  have  been  the  case. 
Congress  decided  years  ago  that  tariff 
concessions  should  be  withdrawn  from 
countries  which  discriminate  against  our 
products  and  investors.  Yet,  in  the  in- 
terests of  international  good  will,  the 
State  Department  has  all  but  ignored 
this  statutory  provision. 

I  fail  to  discern  any  logic  at  all  in  a 
situation  which  finds  the  Congress  pass- 
ing a  law  and  the  Executive  Branch  by- 
passing that  law  in  the  execution  of 
policy.  Tliis  failure  to  implement  Con- 
gre.s.'^ional  intent  constitutes  shocking 
and  intolerable  negligence. 

The  impact  of  our  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices, and  the  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  sharply  felt  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Some  of  our  producers  find 
themselves  squeezed  on  .several  sides  by 
quot.as,  licenses  and  other  devices  to 
prevent  sales  abroad,  by  the  State  De- 
partments  reluctance  to  recognize  these 
unhappy  conditions,  and  by  increa.sed 
foreign  competition  at  home  as  a  result 
of  our  unilateral  tariff  cutbacks. 

Among  the  Wisconsin  industries 
caught  in  this  squeeze  are  producers  of 
machine  tools,  hardwood  plywood,  and 
iron  ore. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  was 
unchallentied  as  the  worlds  most  com- 
petent and  prolific  producer  of  machine 
tools.  At  one  time  we  exported  30  per- 
cent of  our  machine  tool  production. 
Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  discrimina- 
tion abroad,  our  export  ratio  has 
dwindled  to  about  10  percent,  according 
to  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

This  injury  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  this  essential  industry,  without 
which  we  could  not  produce  planes  and 
tanks  and  missiles  and  other  weapons  of 
defense.  Is  now  watching  more  and  more 
foreign-made  machine  tools  Invade  the 
domestic  market. 
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Although  our  machine  tools  are  shut 
out  of  certain  foreign  markets  by  dis- 
criminatory devices,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  seen  fit  to  withdraw  any 
concessions  to  the  guilty  countries.  The 
law  on  this  point  Is  clear  cut;  yet  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

Meanwhile,  machine  tools  built  by  la- 
bor drawing  wages  ranging  eis  low  as 
one-sixth  of  our  own  wage  levels  are 
capturing  more  and  more  of  our  home 
market. 

If  the  present  trend  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
awake  one  day  to  find  our  machine  tools 
manufactured  abroad,  within  easy  range 
of  Soviet  guns  and  missiles,  and  shipped 
here  for  Installation  in  our  factories. 
This  might  work  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
guns  were  silent.  In  the  event  of  war, 
however,  our  strategic  capabilities  would 
be  badly  weakened. 

Hardwood  plywood  provides  another 
example.  The  Governor  of  our  State 
only  recently  advised  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  6  of  the  18  plywood 
plants  In  Wisconsin  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  in  the  past  6  years  by  exces- 
sive Imports. 

In  February  1958,  Northern  Hardwood 
Veneers  clo.sed  its  plant  in  Butternut. 
Wis.,  laying  cff  110  workers.  The 
Splicedwood  Corp.  in  Mellen,  Wis.,  while 
still  operating,  has  seen  Its  work  force 
slip  from  185  in  1955  to  100  in  March 
1958. 

This  Is  the  record  for  6  years — one- 
third  of  Wisconsin's  hardwood  plywood 
industry  eliminated  by  imports.  The 
remaining  two-thirds,  again  quoting  the 
Governor,  now  employ  10  percent  fewer 
workers  than  they  did  6  years  ago, 
losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  produc- 
tion man-hours  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  wages  to  our  workers. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  captured  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  American  market 
for  hardwood  plywood.  As  recently  as 
1951,  Japan's  share  of  our  market  was 
only  1  percent. 

Americans,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  see  the 
Japanese  economy  grow  and  prosper. 
However,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
this  prosperity  grows  out  of  the  distress 
and  hardship  our  own  Industries.  It  Is 
no  secret  that  Japan's  manufacturers 
have  concentrated  on  the  American 
market;  they  have  adopted  American 
methods,  utilized  American  equipment 
and  facilities.  The  end  result  has  been 
booming  profits  for  Japanese  business- 
men, starvation  wage;*  for  the  Japanese 
workingman.  and  terious  injury  to 
American  industries. 

Iron  ore,  the  raw  material  upon  which 
our  entire  Industrial  complex  Is  rooted, 
is  also  arriving  hen;  in  ever  greater 
quantities  from  foreign  mines.  In  1952, 
only  6  years  ago.  our  imports  of  Iron  ore 
were  less  than  10  million  tons.  In  1957. 
these  Imports  surpassed  33  million  tons. 
United  States  Iron  ore  production, 
meanwhile.  increase<l  only  7  million 
tons,  from  98  million  to  105  mllUon.  in 
the  same  period.  In  other  words,  while 
imports  were  galnmg  close  to  250  per- 
cent, our  own  output  climbed  a  scant  7 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  examples  I  have  re- 
counted are  matters  of  record,  deserving 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  this  body. 


Clearly,  there  is  something  fundamen- 
tally unsound  in  a  policy  which  tacitly 
condones  a  "law  of  the  jimgle"  in  the 
world  marketplace,  while  permitting  ex- 
cessive competition  and  serious  injury 
to  domestic  producers  in  their  home 
market. 

Much  as  I  admire  and  respect  the 
President,  I  cannot  support  the  pro- 
posals which  his  Administration  has  en- 
dorsed. I  urge,  instead,  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  12676,  to  replace 
present  haphazard,  illogical  practices 
with  updated,  reasonable,  and  responsi- 
ble procedures.  I  am  convinced  that 
H.  R.  12676  win  better  serve  the  legiti- 
mate long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  allies. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  today  is  debating 
an  old  Issue.  The  Issue  Is  that  of  free 
trade  versus  the  protection  of  American 
Industry  and  American  labor  by  the  em- 
ployment of  tariffs  and  quotas  to  slow 
down  too  heavy  imports  of  competitive 
products  from  low-wage  foreign  nations. 
The  same  issue  was  debated  by  the  first 
Congress  when  it  met  In  New  York  City 
In  1789.  Most  of  the  84  Congresses  since 
that  time  have  been  forums  for  similar 
debates. 

Americans  now  are  and  always  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this 
issue.  Most  of  these  opinions  probably 
were  influenced  by  self-interest.  Those 
who  benefit  from  exports  or  who  make 
high  profits  from  handling  imports  from 
low-wage  nations  have  been  free  traders. 
Those,  both  management  and  labor, 
who  were  Injured  by  too  heavy  imports 
from  nations  where  wages  were  extreme- 
ly low  have  been  protectionists. 

Most  Americans,  out  of  this  more  than 
a  century-and-a-half-long  debate  of  this 
issue  have  come  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
on  two  things. 

Most  Americans  today  are  agreed  that 
foreign  trade  is  desirable.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  agreed  that  exports  create  jobs 
and  add  to  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

But,  most  Americans  also  are  agreed — 
even  many  free  trade  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  so  testified — 
that  imports  of  certain  foreign  products 
which  enter  our  country  In  floodtlde 
volume  are  destroying  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workmen  and  instead  of  helping 
our  national  economy  are  imperiling  the 
very  life  of  some  long-established  Amer- 
ican Industries. 

All  of  us  desire  export  business  for 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  us  should 
want  it  at  the  price  of  undermining  and 
ruining  long-established  domestic  pay- 
roll industries  which  we  already  pos- 
sess. "A  bird  In  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush."  The  foreign  export  busi- 
ness we  obtain  today  soon  may  be  lost 
through  the  changing  tides  of  interna- 
tional trade.  But.  the  domestic  enter- 
prises we  have  long  possessed  will  re- 
main with  us  if  adequately  safeguarded 
against  low-wage  foreign  competition 
and  freed  from  unusual  harassment. 

The  Simpson  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me,  offers  reasonable  protection  to  do- 
mestic industries  without  greatly  inter- 
fering with  the  present  volume  of  exports 
our  country  now  enjoys.  I.  therefore,  am 
for  the  Simpson  amendment. 


Some  free-trade  advocates  who  have 
spoken  during  this  debate  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  It  appear  that  if  the  Simp- 
son amendment  is  adopted  every  dollar 
of  the  $19- billion -a -year  export  business 
our  Nation  now  enjoys  will  be  destroyed 
and  lost.  Such  statements  are  nonsense 
and  extravagant  absurdities. 

If  the  Simpson  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be.  Americans  still  will 
drink  coffee  made  of  foreign  coffee  beans, 
and  sip  tea  brewed  from  foreign  tea 
leaves.  If  the  Simpson  amendment  Is 
adopted.  Americans  still  will  ride  on  tires 
made  of  Imported  rubber,  still  will  buy 
silk,  tin,  copper,  brass,  oil,  and  yes.  even 
some  plywood  and  some  fish  products, 
and  many  other  commodities  from  for- 
eign nations. 

The  Simpson  amendment  draws  down 
no  Iron  cUrtain  against  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods.  It  merely  provides  that 
when  an  Industry  feels  It  Is  imperiled, 
is  jeopardized  or  faces  ruination  by  too 
heavy  imports  of  competing  products 
from  low- wage  foreign  nations  that  in- 
dustry may  ask  and  obtain  a  hearing 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  then  will  make  a  study  of 
all  the  facts,  and  based  upon  the  facts 
obtained,  the  Tariff  Commission  will  re- 
port as  to  whether  the  complaining  in- 
dustry shall  receive  tariff  or  quota  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  competing 
product.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  de- 
cides in  favor  of  taxiffs  or  quotas,  these 
then  will  go  Into  effect  within  a  reason- 
able time  unless  Congress  overrides  the 
Tariff  Commission's  decision. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  foreign 
Imports  of  competing  goods  will  be  cut 
off.  In  the  case  of  plywood  imports  from 
Japan  for  example,  which  I  personally 
think  should  be  curtailed,  the  Commis- 
sion reasonably  might  limit  Imports  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  American 
consumption.  This  would  be  fair  to 
Japan  and  at  the  same  time  would  save 
the  domestic  plywood  Industry  from  suf- 
fering a  long-continued  depression  and 
its  workers  from  curtailed  employment. 
Under  present  law.  there  is  no  limita- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  quantities  of  ply- 
wood Japan  can  ship  into  the  United 
States  except  the  volimtary  quota  limits 
Japan  places  on  her  exports  of  plywood 
to  the  United  States.  These  voluntary 
limitations  are  meaningless  since  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Japan 
once  she  places  a  voluntary  quota  limit 
on  herself  pays  no  attention  to  it. 

The  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Consti- 
tution assigned  to  Congress  as  its  first 
responsibility  the  levying  all  duties  and 
Imposts.  In  short,  the  number  one  re- 
sponsibility assigned  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  was  the  making  of  tariflfs. 
And,  another  of  the  first  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  is  that  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Constitution  assigned  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  regulating  foreign 
commerce,  not  to  the  executive  and  not 
to  the  judiciary,  but  gave  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. For  145  years  the  levying  of  duties 
and  Imposts,  the  making  of  tariffs  and 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  re- 
mained with  the  Congress  where  the 
Pounding  Fathers  said  it  should  repose. 
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The  Congrress,  in  time,  wisely,  I  think, 
created  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  non- 
partisan, semijudicial  body,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Congress,  mainly  as  a 
fact-finding  body,  in  regulating  foreign 
trade. 

The  Simpson  bill  would  restore  the 
Tai  iH  Commission  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress where  surely  the  Constitution  ia- 
tcnd(  d  it  should  be. 

Complaints  are  made  that  if  Conpress 
embarks  on  making  tariffs  and  establish- 
ing quotas  that  these  will  be  obtained  by 
loR-rolling. 

Most  bills,  the  tax  bills,  the  river  and 
harbors  bills,  the  agriculture  bills,  are  in 
a  real  sense  made  by  logrolling.  The 
term  may  sound  obnoxious,  but  what 
logrolling  really  means  is  compromise. 
All  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House 
and  96  Senators  pool  their  knowledge 
and  observation  on  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  out  of  this  mass  of  experi- 
ence and  information  come  compromises 
which  usually  are  salutary. 

The  alternative  to  tariff  or  quota  mak- 
ing by  the  legisliitive  branch  is  tariff  or 
quota  making  by  the  Executive.  In  a 
Government  as  vast  and  complex  as 
that  of  the  United  States  when  powers 
are  delegated  to  the  Executive  these 
powers,  in  turn,  must  be  delegated  by 
him  to  otliers.  Foreign  commerce  prob- 
lems in  the  main  are  and  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  delegated  to  the  State 
Department. 

The  State  Department  is  an  excellent 
department  ably  staffed,  but  its  respon- 
sibility is  to  look  after  foreign  affairs 
not  solving  Uie  domestic  problems  of  our 
economy.  It  has  staffs  in  every  foreign 
capital  and  in  almost  every  foreign  sea- 
port. It  knows  foreign  affairs.  But  the 
State  Department  has  few  or  any  of  its 
members  in  Uie  48  State  capitals  or  in 
our  435  Congressional  districts  of  tins 
country.  While  the  State  Department 
knows  most  about  the  things  which  are 
happening  abroad,  it  is  not  equipped  by 
training  or  in  personnel  to  know  what 
is  transpiring  here  economically  at  home 
in  our  435  Congressional  districts. 

The  greatest  strength  of  our  Nation 
in  peace  and  in  wai-  has  been  the  mas- 
sive productive  capacity  of  our  indus- 
trial machine.  It  is  important  tlxat  do- 
mestic productive  machine  remain 
strong.  eEQcient.  solvent,  and  unim- 
paired. As  long  as  our  productive  ca- 
pacity is  tlie  greatest  in  the  world  we 
Will  be  strong  in  defense  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  Congress,  with  its  435  Members 
representing  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  is 
better  equipped  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  better  equipped  than  anyone 
else  to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  those  ihings  that  are  best 
for  our  domestic  national  economy. 
Every  Congre.ssman  is  aji  expert  on  the 
economic  needs  of  his  own  district.  If 
he  is  not  he  does  not  remain  long  in  Con- 
gress. Final  decision  in  foreign  tiade 
matters,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  should 
rest  with  the  Congress  as  was  intended 
by  the  Constitution. 

My  own  district  is  comprised  of  nine 
of  the  most  westerly  counti^^s  in  tlie 
United  States  and  is  as  large  in  area  as 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  com- 


bined. Tt  has  been  through  the  years 
especially  vulnerable  to  too  heavy  im- 
ports of  poods  from  low-wage  nations. 
Time  after  time  its  ijeople  and  its  indus- 
tries have  been  sold  down  the  river  by 
trade  treaties  and  agreements. 

Our  i)rincipal  induslrieii  are  lumber- 
ing, plywood  making,  and  tlie  manufac- 
ture cf  shingles,  fi.shine.  filbert  nut  rais- 
ing, and  dairj'ing.  All  of  these  industries 
have  been  adversely  affected,  from  time 
to  time,  by  trade  treaties  that  lower 
tariffs. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Japan,  where 
the  wage  rate  is  11  to  15  cents  an  hour, 
shipped  into  the  United  States  almost 
700  million  square  feet  of  plywood. 
These  plywood  imports  had  a  wholesale 
value  of  $60  million  and  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  output  of  12  large  plywood 
plants  eiiiploying  5,000  people. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress,  im- 
porter groups,  shipping  people  who 
transport  the  foreign  products  into  the 
United  States  who  say  the  imported  pb'- 
wood  is  mostly  hardwood  plywood  and 
that  these  imports  do  not  injure  the 
Pacific  Northwest  flr  plywood  industry. 

Tlie  mana!;ement  groups  of  the  Doug- 
las Fir  Plywood  A.ssociation  which  is 
composed  of  almost  all  Uie  flr  plywood 
mills  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Califor- 
nia, and  Montana,  however,  recently 
passed  resolutions  deploring  the  heavy 
imports  of  Japanese  plywood,  stating 
that  tlie.sc  imports  were  midermining  tlie 
solvency  of  their  industry  and  urging 
upon  Congress  that  quota  limits  be 
placed  on  these  imports. 

Tlie  Northwest  Council  of  Sawmill  and 
Lumber  Workers  —  AFL-CIO  —  whose 
members  by  tlie  tliousands  work  in  ply- 
wood mills  pasj^cd  similar  resolutions 
protestijig  the  overly  large  plywood  im- 
ports and  asking  quota  relief  from  them. 

In  short,  both  labor  and  management 
in  the  industry,  those  who  are  mast  hkely 
to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
hurt  by  plywood  imports,  say  their  pros- 
perity and  employment  is  being  injured 
by  these  imports. 

I  append  here  letters  and  resolutions 
i-ent  me  by  woodworkers  unions  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  thousands  of  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  Oregon 
and  Wa.shington  plywood  industry: 
Resolution  or  Lumbfe  and  Sawmill  Work- 

r.«s.     Local     Union     3009.     Grants     Pass. 

Orcc. 

IMPORTATION      OF     JAPA.VESE     FLTWOOD 

Whereas  the  undersigned  workers  are  ar- 
ttvely  engag<>d   In   the   lumber  industry:    and 

Whereas  in  the  area  of  local  30O9  compris- 
ing the  County  ot  Josephine  and  part  of  the 
County  ijf  Jackson,  SUte  ol  Oregon,  there 
are  2.000  men  employed  In  the  lumber 
Industry     and 

Whereiw  all  of  the.se  men  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  Impftct  of  Japane.se  plywood 
Imports  on  the  economy  of  the  lumber 
Industry;    and 

Wherciis  In  1951  Japanese  plywood  Imports 
were  1  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption 
or  plywood.  In  1952  Japane&e  plywood  Im- 
poru  were  2  percent  of  domestic  viae.  In  1B&3 
Japanese  plywood  Imports  were  10  percent  of 
domestic  use.  In  1954  Japanese  plywood  Im- 
ports were  23  percent  of  domestic  use.  In 
1855  JapaneM  plywood  Imports  were  »  per- 
cent of  domestU:  um.  In  195«  Japanese  ply- 
wood Imports  were  33  percent  of  domestic 
use.  and  for  the  first  half  erf  1957.  Japanese 
plywood  Imports  were  42  percent  of  domestic 


use  for  a  tntnl  of  n06  million   sTjunre  feet  In 
the  first  half  of  19.^7:  Therefore,  be  It 

Reaohi^d,  Tl^at  Senator  Alcmsx.  Senator 
NcvaEKCEB.  and  C'ongreBanian  Po«Tfi  take 
such  nclion  as  to  eitiier  re«trtct  Jatpaueae 
plywood  imports  or  udvimce  Uie  tariff  rate?; 
on  Japanese  plywood  liiiporls  to  a  degree 
whereby  domestic  manufactured  plywood 
would  have  a  competitive  market. 

WfSTFBN     COTNCII.. 

Ldmoeb  and  B\wmux  Workcxs. 

Portland.  Orcg  .  March  1,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Russell  V.  Mack. 
iiuuni:  Office  liuddirig, 

Was)i.ington.  D  C. 
Df.ab  Sib:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Importatlnn  of 
Japanese  plywood,  which  was  unanlmouBly 
approved  by  the  drleeates  at  the  recent  20th 
Annu'prsary  Convention  of  the  Western 
CouncU  of  Lumber  and  Suwmlll  Workers  of 
ttie  United  Brothcriiood  uf  Carpitilers  and 
Joiners  of  America,  held  at  Beattle.  Wa&b., 
February   11-14.   1957. 

The  resolution  Itfelf  is  sclf-explnntory, 
but  we  wifh  to  emphasize  th?\t  the  stendy 
Increase  of  Importation  of  Japanese  plywood 
over  several  years  has  been  of  ^reat  concern 
to  the  members  of  our  union.  The  plywood 
industry  in  the  Western  ijtate.s  u  currently 
suITerlr.g  fr^.m  overproduction  and  many  of 
our  members  are  unemployed  or  worklnj; 
part-time,  and  Import  increases  serve  to 
agpTHTate  this  condition. 

We  resj^ctfuUy  request  that  you  lend  yonr 
efforts  to  arhleve  the  objectives  aet  forth  in 
the  enclosed  resolution. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Earl   Hartlty. 
Executive  Secretary. 


RcsoLtrriON  or  Westfjin  Council  of  Ll7MtiUi 
and  Sawmill  Workers 

resolution  no     6 JAPANESE     PLYWOOD 

Whereas  the  Imporutlon  of  Japanese  ply- 
wood has  Increased  from  70  million  feet  In 
1951  to  700  million  feet  In  1956;  and 

Wherens  since  It  would  take  In  exce.'^  of 
10  250-man  plywood  plants  to  produce  700 
mlllldn  feet  of  plywood  per  year  there  are 
a  great  many  Jobs  lost  to  the  economy  of  the 
Western  Stntes.    and 

Whercfts  the  Japanese  plywood  U  pri>duc«l 
under  .substandard  conditions  and  at  wages 
1U3  American  workers  could  live  on;  and 

Whercai  because  of  the  sut>standard  wages 
paid  Japanese  workers.  Ihclr  plywood  caji 
and  Is  being  Imported  at  prices  below  wlint 
It  costo  to  produce  it  here:  Now.  therefore, 
be   it 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  Western  Oounril  of 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  here  aacembled 
In  Seattle.  Wash  .  rrafBrm  lu  po.slUon  that 
an  adequate  quota  sluuld  be  establUhed  on 
Jupauese  and  all  other  lm|>orted  plywood  In 
order  to  protect  tlie  Jobs  of  workers  In  tlie 
ph-wood  IndtL'^try;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  he 
■ent  to  O.nfrresslonal  delegates  of  all  the 
Western  Slates. 

Earl  Haitlet. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Local  No.  2843. 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  WoRiUJts. 

Ex^rrctt.  Waih  .  May  20.  1957. 
Hon    RussriL  Mack. 

House   of    Represe-ntatirett, 

Washington.  D  C 
We  of  Local  2848.  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
*'J*"^r8  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  concern 
about  leglaiatlon  to  ral.se  the  tarlil  on  ply- 
wood and  peel«d  veu«er  and  aiao  to  cut  the 
quotiia.  We  Tot«d  at  our  regular  meeting 
May  14,  1957,  to  urge  you  to  support  le«U- 
Intion  wlilch  calls  lor  hLjher  tarlil  aud  auuta 
cuts.  - 

Toura  truly. 

JAmes  Scnc. 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Pcorr  SotJND  I>iwniicT  Cotjncii,, 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workcu, 

Seattle.  Wash..  April  30. 1957. 
Hon.  Russell  Mack. 

Untied   States  Congressman, 
House  Officii  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mack:  No  doubt  you 
are  aware  of  the  ffct  that  due  to  the  Im- 
p<jrtatlon  of  Japanese  plywood  manufactured 
by  cheap  labor  has  compelled  the  operators 
In  the  plywood  Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  reduce  their  workweek  from  5  days  per 
week  to  4  days  per  week,  thereby  reducing 
the  take-home  pay  of  our  members  by  20 
percent. 

Since  1851,  there  has  t)een  an  Increase  of 
4,000  percent  on  Ja:)ane8e  plywood  shlppied 
Into  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing this  plywood  In  Japan  Is  »4  17  per 
1.000  square  feet  con  pared  to  $30  per  square 
Xeet  In  the  United  S  ates. 

The  officers  of  thf  Puget  Sound  District 
Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers. 
AFXrCIO,  and  the  affltated  local  unions  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  20,000  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  request  that  you  use 
every  means  at  your  command  to  seek  a 
quota  on  plywood  Imports  through  regula- 
tion or  legislation  t<  limit  consumption  of 
hardwood  plywood  manufactured  for  sale. 
Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port you  have  given  is,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  T.  Costello, 

Secretary. 

The  Dou^'las  Fir  Plywood  Association 
which  is  comprised  of  nearly  all  the  ply- 
wood manufacturers  of  Washington. 
Oregon.  California,  and  Montana  says 
these  imports  do  injure  the  softwood 
plywood  industry  as  well  as  the  hard- 
wood plywood  indu;  try. 

The  position  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Ply- 
wood Association  mills,  which  produce 
86  percent  of  all  fii  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  is  made  quite  clear  in  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  its 
management  board  in  Eugene,  Oreg..  on 
Wednesday  May  14   1958. 

The  resolution  oi  the  Douglas  Fir  Ply- 
wood Association  fellows: 

Whereas  the  Importing  of  foreign  plywood 
has  had  a  serious  erfect  upon  the  plywood 
Industry;     Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  tho  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Douglas  Flr  Plywood  Association  Is 
that  the  great  volunie  of  Imported  plywood 
has  had  a  highly  detrimental  effect  on  do- 
mestic production  f  nd  employment.  This 
consensus  rests  on  tlie  following  facts: 

Import  figures  of  record  show  that  the 
United  states  impo  ted  63  percent  of  all 
hardwood  plywood  c  insumed  In  the  United 
Sutes  during  1957.  a  toUl  of  847  million 
square  feet  during  t  le  year. 

Seventy-nine  and  :hree-tenths  percent  of 
all  Imported  plywoKl  came  from  Japan, 
where  the  average  raie  of  wage  per  hour  is  15 
cents  as  compared  with  an  average  rate  per 
hour  of  $2  52  In  the  i>lywood  Industry  In  the 
States  of  Oregon,  W  ishlngton.  and  Califor- 
nia. Practically  all  ct  this  Imported  plywood 
Is  hardwood.  It  Is  n  Dt  only  replacing  hard- 
wood plywood  manu.actured  In  the  United 
states.  It  is  replacli  g  our  Douglas-flr  ply- 
wood. It  Is  possible  for  Japan  to  sell  this 
better  grade  of  ply\7ood  cheaper  than  we 
can  produce  Douglas  flr  plywood  with  hard- 
wood faces. 

The  847  million  square  feet  of  plywood 
Imported  this  year  wl  1  represent  a  loss  of  $40 
per  thousand  square  feet  In  employment  in 
the  United  States  or  a  loss  In  payrolls 
amounting  to  $34  million. 

We  feel  that  should  foreign  countries  con- 
tinue to  exploit  theli-  economic  advantages, 
such  as  cheaper  timber,  cheaper  labor,  and 


cheaper  transportation  and  should  they  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  sell  their  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  unchecked,  the 
economic  effect  on  our  plywood  industry,  and 
especially  on  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  will  be  serious. 

Douglas-flr  plywood  was  an  extremely  Im- 
portant critical  construction  and  building 
material  during  World  War  II.  and  as  such 
wat  subject  to  a  very  high  priority,  and  it 
Is  of  vital  Importance  that  this  Industry  be 
left  In  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  In 
case  another  such  grave  emergency  faces  this 
country. 

We  recognize  the  need  for,  and  encourage 
foreign  trade.  All  we  ask  is  that  suCBclent 
restraint  on  the  Importation  of  foreign  ply- 
wood be  applied  to  permit  our  plywood  In- 
dustry to  survive  and  maintain  our  wage 
structure  and  standard  of  living  and  to  en- 
Joy  prosperity  so  necessary  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  area. 

What  has  and  is  hapi^ening  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  plywood  industry  as  a 
result  of  too  heavy  imports  of  Japanese 
plywood  is  told  in  a  letter  by  E.  W.  Egge. 
superintendent  of  the  West  Coast  Ply- 
wood Co.,  of  my  hometown,  written  to 
W.  G,  Heller,  head  of  a  Tacoma,  Wash., 
firm  of  importers.  Mr.  Egge,  in  his 
letter,  says: 

June  3,  1958. 
Heidner  Si  Co., 

Post  Office  Box  1628, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Dear  Mr.  Heller:  We  have  before  us  your 
letter  of  May  15  addressed  to  Bill  Agnew.  of 
the  Douglas  Flr  Plywood  Association.  It  im- 
plies that  the  threat  of  cheap,  foreign  Im- 
ports to  our  domestic  plywood  economy  Is  a 
myth.  Also,  your  letter  states  that  our  in- 
dustry has  been  taken  In  by  misleading 
propaganda.  We  must  absolutely  disagree 
with  both  contentions. 

The  effect  of  this  foreign  invasion  of  cheap 
plywood  Imports  may  be  a  myth  to  those  who 
are  profiting  from  It,  but  It  Is  certainly  very 
real  and  foreboding  for  those  who  are  suf- 
fering as  a  result  of  It. 

Any  Inference  that  cheap  foreign  plywood, 
with  uncontrolled  access  to  our  markets,  has 
no  adverse  effect  on  both  our  hardwood 
and  softwood  Industries,  savors  of  the  ridic- 
ulous. If  Japanese  lauan  has  not  affected 
the  plywood  market  you  might  explain  what 
happened  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet 
of  door  panels  formerly  supplied  by  the  fir 
Industry.  These  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely replaced  by  cheap  lauan  door  skins 
from  Japan.  We  would  venture  to  say  that 
If  the  Import  of  door  skins  were  to  be  sharply 
reduced,  that  this  flr  door  panel  business 
would  quickly  return — not  In  the  form  of 
door  Bklns.  to  be  sure,  but  as  plywood  for 
stile  and  rail  doors  which  dominated  the 
door  market  until  the  cheap  imported  ply- 
wood forced  them  out  of  the  picture. 

Also,  you  might  explain  what  happened 
to  the  heavy  volume  of  fir  plywood  formerly 
supplied  to  furniture  manufacturers,  which 
has  now  been  largely  replaced  by  Japanese 
lauan.  It  has  been  arpued  that  these  Im- 
ports are  hardwood  and  Douglas-flr  Is  a  soft- 
wood and  therefore  they  have  no  bearing  on 
each  other.  This  is  not  the  case  because 
whenever  hardwood  plywood  comes  any- 
where near  the  range  of  softwood  prices, 
then  the  hardwoods  naturally  take  over  as 
they  are  the  superior  product.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  In  many  cases. 
Japanese  lauan  has  taken  over  flr  markets. 

Also.  In  the  commercial  fleld  we  find  that 
these  lauan  Imports  have  undermined  many 
plywood  markets.  Statistics  show  that  about 
50  percent  of  all  Japanese  imports  have 
been  In  other  than  doorsklns.  We  have  run 
Into  this  competition  In  many  places.  Just 
for  example,  our  mill  formerly  produced 
sizable    quantities    ol    spruce    plywood    lor 


use  In  the  manufacture  of  tabletop>s,  under- 
layments,  etc.  Today,  that  business  is  all 
but  extinct  as  far  as  our  spruce  is  con- 
cerned— having  been  largely  supplanted  by 
Japanese  lauan.  This  Is  Just  one  little  ex- 
ample and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
others  that  could  he  cited. 

No,  Mr.  Hellar.  we  cannot  ride  along  with 
you  on  the  supposition  that  everything  Is 
roseate  with  our  domestic  pi j wood  Industry 
In  the  face  of  cheap  foreign  imports.  Of 
course,  It  Is  fine  and  dandy  for  those  who 
are  profiting  from  them  but  Is  anything  but 
comforting  to  those  who  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs  or  their  businesses  due 
to  this  unfair  competition. 

The  damage  being  wrought  to  our  domes- 
tic hardwood  and  softwood  economy  is  very 
real  and  is  not  a  myth  or  a  hoax  as  some 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 

The  whole  thing  bolls  down  to  one  fact, 
and  we  believe  you  will  concur  with  us  on 
this,  that  whether  It  Is  in  the  manufacture 
of  safety  pins,  cameras,  dry  goods,  flash- 
lights, plywood,  or  what  have  you.  our  $2  50 
per  hour  labor  Just  cannot  compete  with 
the  11 '2 -cents  per-hour  pay  of  the  Japanese. 
It  simply  Isnt  In  the  cards.  Either  protec- 
tive measures  will  now  be  enacted  In  their 
proposed  mild  form  or  the  resentment 
against  the  Influx  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
will  build  up  to  such  a  degree  that  much 
more  severe  regulations  wUl  be  legislated 
later  on. 

Yours  very  truly. 

West  Coast  Plywood  Co., 
E.  D.  Egge. 

But  plywood  is  not  the  only  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  adversely  af- 
fected by  too  heavy  imports  of  compet- 
ing commodities  from  low-wage  nations. 
The  fishing  industry  in  most  of  its 
branches  is  under  constant  threat  of  eco- 
nomic damage  from  foreign  imports. 

I  went  into  a  grocery  of  a  small  fish- 
ing village  in  my  District  whose  people 
are  largely  dependent  on  fishermen  and 
cannery  workers  for  its  prosperity.  I 
found  on  the  shelves  of  that  grocery 
store  fish  packed  in  cans  brilliantly 
ornamented  with  labels  showing  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  colorful  Indian  feathered 
headgear.  No  product  cotild  look  more 
American  than  did  this  canned  fish. 
Yet  on  each  can,  in  small  type,  was 
printed  the  words  "packed  in  Japan." 
The  Japanese  canned  fish  was  lower  in 
price  than  American  cans  of  similar  size 
and  content  on  neighboring  shelves. 

American  fishermen  and  cannery 
workers  simply  cannot  smd  should  not 
be  expected  to  compete  with  the  low 
wages  paid  Japanese  fishermen  and 
cannery  workers. 

Our  American  fishing  industry,  to  sur- 
vive, must  be  protected  by  reasonable 
quotas  limiting  fish  imports  to  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  American  market.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  fishermen  and  can- 
nery wojkers  have  little  chance  of 
protection. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  elderly  fisherman 
with  knarled  hands  due  to  long  hours  of 
labor  on  the  open  sea  handling  saltwater 
fish  who  asked  a  free-trade  bureaucrat 
"if  foreign  imports  deprive  me  of  my 
livelihood  what  will  I  do  to  make  a  liv- 
ing?" The  bureaucrat  is  reported  to 
have  replied.  "Why  you  can  learn  to 
make  typewriters."  The  scant  and  callus 
consideration  some  free  traders  give 
those  workers  displswied  by  cheap,  for- 
eign Imports  makes  one  believe  that 
story  probably  is  true. 
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The  Japanese  fish  often  are  caught  by 
small  boats  operating  far  out  to  sea  and 
then  taken  to  other  ships  where  they 
are  canned.  The  wages  are  very  low, 
only  a  fraction  of  those  paid  American 
fishermen  and  cannery  workers. 

How  the  Japanese  operate  in  the  tak- 
ing of  salmon  is  indicated  by  a  recent 
Associated  Press  dispatch  quoting  the 
Washington  State  director  of  fisheries. 
This  Associated  Press  dispatch  follows: 

Japanese   Rlin   Salmon,   Claim 
Olympia. — Japanese  fishermen  are  "ruin- 
ing"   the    American    red    salmon    Industry. 
State  Fisheries  Director  Milo  Moore  charged 
Tuesday. 

By  using  small  mesh  nets  outlawed  to 
American  fishermen.  Moore  asserted,  the  Jap- 
anese catch  the  fish  while  they  are  stiU 
immature. 

He  said  the  Japanese  are  Intercepting  re<l 
salmon  runs  headed  for  United  States  and 
Canadian  waters.  They  are  catching  the  tish 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  feeding  area  before 
the  salmon  head  south  to  North  American 
streams,  he  maintained. 

The  crabbing  industry  and  the  smoked 
oyster  industry  also  are  affected  ad- 
versely by  too  heavy  imports. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  a  fishing  port 
in  my  home  county.  We.stport,  landed 
never  more  than  28,000  dozen  large 
EKingnness  crab  annually.  There  was 
little  market  for  American  caught  and 
processed  crab  because  Japan,  prior  to 
1942,  was  selling  85  j>ercent  of  all  the 
canned  crab  marketed  in  the  United 
States. 

Japan  blew  herself  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can crab  market  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A 
great  demand  developed  for  American 
caught  and  processed  crab.  Our  Qov- 
ernmcnt  said,  "food  is  a  weapon  of  war" 
and  encouraged  fishermen  to  Invest 
their  life  savings  and  to  go  Into  debt  to 
buy  flshins  boats  and  gear  and  en- 
couraged others  to  open  canneries.  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  had  blown  them- 
selves out  of  the  American  market,  our 
crab  fishing  business  expanded  until  re- 
cently the  landing  at  Westport  were 
totaling  about  300.000  dozen  of  these  big 
crabs  annually.  The  American  crabbing 
industry  at  Westport  grew  into  a  million 
dollar  one.  Today  that  industry  is  un- 
der constant  threat  from  too  heavy  im- 
ports of  foreign  crab.  It  wants  and 
needs  quota  limit  relief.  It  will  obtain 
in  the  Simpson  bill  Uie  best  chance  of 
obtaining  that  relief. 

Another  Pacific  Northwest  Industry 
tmder  constant  threat  of  foreign  compe- 
tition is  that  of  filbert  nut  raising. 
Through  the  years  many  hundreds  of 
orchardists  have  gone  into  this  business 
In  Lewis.  Cowlitz,  and  Clark  Coimties  of 
Washington  and  many  of  the  counties  of 
Oregon. 

It  requires  7  yeais  after  planting  for 
filbert  trees  to  reach  the  nut-bearing 
stage.  At  times  orchardists  have  worked 
for  years  to  get  their  trees  into  nut  pro- 
duction only  to  find  that  when  their  crop 
was  ready  for  harvest  some  foreign 
nation  had  a  surplus  of  these  nuts  and 
was  dumping  them  onto  the  American 
market.  In  the  Simpson  bill  filbert  nut 
raisers  will  obtain  their  best  chance  for 
reasonable  protection  against  the  trag- 
edy of  being  faced  with  prices  less  than 
their  cost  of  production. 


We  who  are  for  the  Simpson  bill  do 
not  ask  that  all  imports  be  shut  off.  On 
many  types  of  imports  we  ask  no  cui^tail- 
ment  of  imports  at  all.  In  some  special 
cases,  however,  where  long  established 
American  industries  are  imperiled  by 
imports  of  low -wage  produced  comp>eting 
products  we  a.sk  for  the  relief  and  protec- 
tion the  Simpson  bill  will  provide  and 
which  present  law  and  the  committee 
does  not  provide. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  noth- 
ing sliort  of  the  economic  health  of  the 
Free  World  is  at  stake.  There  is  a  rest- 
lessness all  over  the  world  which  is  focus- 
ing itself  on  trade  opportunities.  A 
withdrawn,  insular  trade  policy,  if  em- 
braced by  the  United  States,  would  fan 
into  flames  the  disconent  which  now 
smoulders  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia 
but  also  in  the  Westerii  Hemisphere. 
Latin  America  is  a  very  good  case  in 
point.  A  shutting  off  of  imports  is  as 
well  a  shutting  off  of  exports.  Not  only 
are  the  principles  of  free  competition 
thus  ravaged,  but.  in  more  immediate 
terms,  this  will  mean  increased  unem- 
ployment among  the  healthy  segment  of 
our  population  which  derives  its  liveli- 
hood from  export  trade. 

The  substitute  bill  is  a  dangerous  bill 
for,  in  addition  to  its  other  deficiencies, 
it  virtually  gives  full  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  establish  the  trade 
policies  of  this  country.  Should  the 
President  wish  to  chaiifie  any  of  the 
Commission's  decisions  other  than  in- 
creases, he  would  be  required  so  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress,  and  Congress  must 
act  within  60  days. 

The  substitute  likewise  calls  for  ac- 
celerated procedures  to  increase  tariff 
rates  and  to  impose  Import  quotas. 

Unless  we  can  have  more  certainty  in 
our  trade  policies,  we  cannot  negotiate 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  would 
best  serve  our  Interests.  I  believe  that  a 
5-year  extension  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  enter  into  reciprocal  tariff- 
cutting  agreements  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  any  stability  whatsoever  to  our 
trading  ix>ssibillties.  The  2-year  exten- 
sion which  is  called  for  In  the  substitute. 
In  addition  to  its  other  deficiencies,  will 
produce  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
The  myth  of  our  self-sufficiency  has  long 
since  been  exploded.  Shortages  of  criti- 
cal material  increase  yearly. 

People  are  always  startled  to  learn  that 
we  have  to  import,  for  example.  100  per- 
cent of  our  natural  rubber,  100  percent  of 
our  tin,  100  percent  of  our  industrial 
diamonds,  100  percent  of  our  graphite, 
98  percent  of  oui-  platinum  metals,  80 
percent  of  our  cobalt,  68  percent  of  our 
mercury,  and  so  forth.  No  airplane  or 
automobile  could  be  made  to  work  with- 
out Imports. 

Now,iet  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Our  exports  far  exceed  our  imports. 
Bot2i  industry  and  agriciiltiue  in  tiie 
United  States  must,  and  do.  export  to 
keep  our  economy  aUve  and  growing. 
Four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
American  workers  earn  their  living  in 
export  trade.  The  products  of  40  million 
acies  of  American  farmland  are  sold 
abroad.  That  is  one -tenth  of  aU  the 
cropland   in   the  coimtiy.     The   United 


States  sells  abroad  chemicals,  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  agiicultural  machinery, 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  aircraft. 

Suppo.se.  then,  we  wall  in  the  United 
States  by  high  protective  tariffs.  Whom 
are  we  protectmg?  Not  Anieiican  labor, 
not  American  industry,  not  the  con- 
sumer. Who  gains  by  protective  tariffs 
is  a  small  group  who  seek  to  be  Insulated 
fiom  competition,  a  sort  of  subsidy  for 
which  the  constuner  ultimately  pays. 
Actually,  the  equation  is  a  simple  one. 
If  we  do  not  buy  from  other  countries. 
they  will  not  buy  from  us. 

But  let  us  suppose  that,  despite  their 
unwillingness  to  buy  from  us  when  high 
tariffs  are  imposed  on  their  own  prod- 
ucts, these  countries,  nonetheless,  feel 
they  must  have  our  products.  If  they 
do  not  earn  the  dollars  by  .selling  us  their 
poods,  where  will  th<y  find  the  dollars  to 
u.se  for  purchasing  ours?  Where,  then, 
can  they  turn?  To  Red  China ">  To  Red 
Ru.ssia?  You  may  be  sure  the  tent.ncles 
of  these  nations  are  Itching  to  clutch  at 
the  advantages  offered  by  foreign  trade. 
It  would  be  a  major  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  we  sliall  have  handed  It 
over  to  them  in  the  name  of  self-protec- 
tion.   Caii  there  be  greater  irony? 

No  mllitarj'  pact,  no  treaty,  can  serve 
us  if  our  trade  policy  evidences  our  eco- 
nomic Isolation.  We  must  ponder  well 
what  we  do  here  today.  This  may  be  the 
turning  point  from  which  there  will  be 
no  return. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  an 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  the  period  of  5  years  and  a  further 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  for 
tariff  reductions  are  absolute  essentials 
in  this  year  1958.  One  very  urgent  rea- 
.son  for  this  extension  Is  the  current  re- 
cession In  the  United  States.  Whether 
It  will  deepen  or  tt  is  presently  bottom- 
ing-out.  are  questions  which  no  one  can 
answer  with  certainty  One  thing,  how- 
over,  we  can  b*  sure  of  that  Is  that,  as 
has  been  said  .so  often.  4  '2  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  depend  upon  foreign  trade. 
This  year  our  exports  have  fallen  off 
from  the  high  peaks  of  early  1957. 
Should  the  American  recession  spread 
around  tlic  world,  we  may  be  sme  our  ex- 
ports will  be  further  and  far  more  deeply 
affected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  would  mean  loss  of  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

One  of  the  best  prospects  we  have  for 
avoiding  that  kind  of  worldwide  reces- 
sion is  by  a  declaration  to  the  world, 
through  the  passage  of  this  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  a  gradual  and  careful 
reduction  of  our  tariffs,  that  we  are  not 
retreating  to  protectionism,  that  the 
American  market  is  not  closed  to  those 
producers  among  our  foreign  friends  and 
allies  who  can  present  newer  and  better 
pioducLs  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  kind  of  confidence  that  such  a  dec- 
laration would  instill  in  businessmen  and 
governments  around  the  world  mieht 
well  be  the  best  antidote  that  could  be 
prescribed  for  the  Incipient  recession 
abroad.  Other  countries  would  be  en- 
couraged to  buy  our  exports.  They 
would  be  encouraged  to  spend  what  dol- 
lars they  have  if  we  can  give  them  the 
assurance     that     tliere     will     be    ever- 
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Increasing  possibilities  for  earning  more 
dollars  in  the  future.    This  5-year  trade 
bill   can   have,   in   that   respect,   a  tre- 
mendous psychological  effect  everjrwhere. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
recession,    with    substantial    unemploy- 
ment, we  should  ri  serve  the  jobs  we  have 
by  restriction  of  imports.    As  I  have  In- 
dicated, it  seems  to  me  that  because  we 
have  a  recession  is  a  reason  of  very  great 
force  for  doing  precisely  the  opposite. 
Our  best  jobs,  our  highest  paying  jobs 
are  In  our  exporting  industries.     Those 
are   our  growing   indu.strles,   lndu.strles 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  more 
jobs  In  the  future.     Our  work  force  Is 
growing  daily.    If  these  men  and  women 
are  to  find  jobs,  they  must  find  them  in 
expanding  industries. 

We  who  favor  a  vahd  and  adequate 
ti-ade  agreements  extension  are  accused 
of  every  kind  of  softheadedness.  of 
simple-minded  Idealism  and  addlepated 
one-worldism.  Actually,  the  reverse  is 
probably  true. 

In  the  face  of  the  strong  and  some- 
times vitriolic  attacks  of  the  high-tariff 
protectionists  it  takes  a  hardheaded 
and  realistic  person  to  continue  to  aHirm 
support  of  this  legislation. 

America  will  not  grow  without  the 
spui-  of  competition.  New  jobs  will  not 
be  created  without  new  products  and 
new  markets.  This  means  economic  ex- 
pansion. For  that  expansion  legislation 
must  be  In  a  form  and  for  a  duration  of 
time  which  will  meet  the  urgent  de- 
mands for  economic  security. 

Therefore  I  suggest  to  the  Congress 
that  It  must  turn  lu  back  on  the  nar- 
rowness and  defeatism  of  a  policy  of 
trade  restriction.  Such  a  pohcy  Is  retro- 
gression and  this  Is  an  era  when  we  can 
afford  no  retrogression.  We  shall  be 
told,  of  coiu-se,  that  thia  sub.stltute  bill 
will  not  lead  to  ftuther  trade  restric- 
tions, that  all  the  trade  agreements 
presently  in  force  will  remaUi  In  force, 
that  no  tariffs  will  be  increased  unless 
the  industry  concerned  is  threatened 
with  serious  Injury. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  not  true  and  can- 
not be  true.  The  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  are  such  as  to  unquestion- 
ably encourage  applications  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  higher  rates  of  duty. 
Should  the  Congress  pa.-,s  this  kind  of 
a  trade  bill.  Inevitably  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  see  the  protecUonist 
handwriting  upon  the  wall.  It  would 
take  no  great  subtlety  for  the  tariff  com- 
missioners to  understand  that  in  passmg 
this  substitute  bill  the  sense  of  Congress 
would  clearly  be  that  tariffs  should  be 
higher.  That  sense  would  not  be  lost 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission,  we  may  be 
sure. 

In  vain  the  President  might  try  to 
stem  the  tide.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
under  the  substitute  bUl  no  new  trade 
agreements  could.  In  practice,  be  nego- 
tiated even  though  they  are  authorized. 
A  major  question  would  be  whether.  In 
view  of  the  very  limited  carryover  au- 
thority provided  In  the  bill,  the  President 
could  make  sufficient  compensation  to 
our  trading  partners  for  the  tariffs  he 
would  have  to  raise  and  the  import  quo- 
tas he  would  have  to  Impose,  to  prevent 
a  complete  breakdovtTi  of  our  system  of 
tiade  agreements. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect 
that  passage  of  this  substitute  bill  would 
have  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
What  we  would  lose  m  terms  of  leader- 
ship, in  terms  of  a  general  unraveling 
of  the  fabric  of  world  trade,  of  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  Free  World  unity— these 
questions  may  go  far  beyond  our  present 
conceptions. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  state  af- 
firmatively that  this  committee  bill  does 
not,  of  course,  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  reciprocal  trade. 

One  of  the  creative  statesmen  of  our 
day.  whose  talents  are  not  being  used  at 
the  moment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion, Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  has  made  some 
concrete  proposals  for  a  worldwide  rc- 
exammation  of  the  mechanics  of  free 
trade.    This  proposal,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  is  long  overdue.    Certainly, 
it  is  a  reasonable  question  whether  our 
present  policy  sufficiently  emphasizes  the 
means  of  raising  wages  and  standards  of 
living  in  other  countries,  or  even  makes 
appreciable    progress    toward    that    day 
when  all  nations,  within  a  limited  basis, 
will  be  on  equal,  competitive  terms  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.    But 
the  raising  of  these  questions  does  not 
indicate  the  abandonment  of  a  program 
.so  well  proven  in  past  experience  and  so 
necessary  in   light   of   the   competition 
which   totalitarian  ideas   are   giving   to 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

In  view  of     the  Soviet  economic  and 
political    offensive   which    has    been    so 
vigorously  pressed  around  the  world  in 
the  la.st  2  years  how  can  we  conceivably 
turn  our  backs  on  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive programs  we  have  to  counter  peace- 
fully   this    effort?    We    have    recently 
passed  an  authorization  bill  for  foreign 
aid  exceeding  $3  billion  In  cost  to  the 
United  States  taxpayers.     It  was  neces- 
sary that  we  do  this  if  only  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own  security.     We  shall 
probably    pass    mihtary    appropriation 
bills  this  session  exceeding  $40  billion, 
for  the  same  reason.    How  then,  if  it  is 
sound,    under    the    circimistances.    to 
spend   such   siuns   to  keep   our   Nation 
secure,    is    it    unsound    to    continue    a 
peaceful  program  which  has  served  us 
so  well  for  24  years— «o  well  in  fact  that 
our  export  trade  rose  from  $2.1  billion 
in  1934  to  $19.5  billion  in  1957.     How  is 
it  unsound  m  the  face  of  the  greatest 
economic,  political  and  military  threat 
our  country  has  ever  known?    Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it — the  substitute 
bill  is  not  a  substitute,  it  is  a  reversal. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  in  ap- 
proving the  Simpson  bUl  we  would  be 
continuing  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram.   We  know  we  would  not  and  the 
world  knov  8  we  would  not. 

And  the  world  is  watchmg  carefully 
what  we  do  here.  The  direction  in 
which  that  great  and  historic  develop- 
ment, the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity will  go,  made  up  as  it  is  of  na- 
tions which  are  our  closest  friends  and 
allies,  depends  very  largely  on  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  United  States  Con- 
gress goes  in  this  question  of  Trade 
Agreements  extension.  The  Commimity 
will  either  turn  inward  upon  Itself,  to- 
ward regional  autarchy  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, or  it  will  turn  outward  toward 
us  and  further  strengthen  the  bonds  of 


mutual  Interdependence.  It  can  easily 
become  a  third,  and  neutralist  force  in 
a  world  now  dominated  by  the  two 
giants,  or  it  can  become  increasingly 
what  we  have  sought  to  make  it  over 
the  past  12  years,  a  Community  of  na- 
tions closely  bound  to  us  in  mutual  se- 
curity, mutual  prosperity  and  mutual 
friendship.  What  we  in  the  Congress 
do  oa  this  issue  before  us  will  have  a  far 
more  critical  effect  on  our  future  in 
the  world  than  is  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate under  the  circumstances. 

Equally  ominous  is  the  effect  of  a  re- 
fusal on  our  part  to  continue  the  trade 
agreements   program,   on   our   relations 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.     We  know,  of  course,  there  has 
been  in  the  last  few  years  a  viitual  revo- 
lution in  awareness  of  the  possibilities 
of  material  progress,  among  the  peoples 
of  three  quarters  of  the  globe.    There  is 
a  rising  consciousness  of  what  can   be 
achieved  and  a  burning  ambition — a  de- 
mand to  achieve  it.    llie  United  States 
with   its  vast  streng^th  has  responsibili- 
ties which  it  cannot  shirk,  to  participate 
in  the  rapid  development  of  these  peo- 
ples—responsibilities   which    it    cannot 
.shirk  if  only  because  our  very  security  is 
at  stake.    Any  retreat  now  by  the  United 
States  to  protectionism  in  the  field  of 
international   trade   could   only   be   in- 
terpreted  in   every   capital   around   the 
world  as  a  withdrawal  from  the  race,  as 
a  declaration  that  the  United  States  was 
not  prepared  to  participate  or  to  aid  In 
the  new  economic  revolution,  that  the 
field  was  being  left  to  the  Soviet. 

To  make  such  a  declaration  or  to  so 
act  on  this  trade  Issue  that  any  nation 
or  any  people  could  believe  that  this  was 
our  Implicit  Intention,  is  unthinkable. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  then  and  let  us 
adopt  this  committee  bill.  In  full  recog- 
nition of  the  gravity  of  its  Implications 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  H.  R.  12591.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  President's  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  It 
will  further  and  inspire  our  domestic 
economy,  it  will  strengthen  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Free  World  nations,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  undeveloped  countries, 
and  will  meet  the  threat  of  the  economic 
warfare  now  being  waged  against  us  by 
the  Soviet  Uruon. 

Our  trade  program  must  prove  to  our 
friends  m  the  world  that  we  are  alive 
to  the  possibiUties  of  aggression  by  oppo- 
nents who  caimot  possibly  offer  the  same 
concessions  as  we  do.  A  chaUenge  faces 
Congress  to  take  a  giant  step  and  put 
our  trade  pohcy  on  the  offensive  as  never 
before. 

A  liberal  trade  policy  systematized  for 
a  long  period  of  5  years  and  buttressed 
with  an  additional  25 -percent  cut  in  tar- 
iffs will  create  a  climate  of  optimism  that 
can  stimulate  increased  economic  activ- 
ity to  satisfy  the  world's  needs  for  trade 
and  investment.  Certainly  the  world  will 
be  better  off  if  its  activities  can  be  di- 
rected into  peaceful  channels  rather 
than  in  preparation  for  war.  In  my 
opinion,  the  time  is  ripe  and  opporttme 
for  an  injection  of  hope  for  the  future. 
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Too  many  of  the  neutral  and  newly  cre- 
ated nations  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  Communist  bloc  Is  showing  signs 
of  superiority  over  the  Western  World 
fcnd  that  inevitably  there  must  come  a 
gradual  integration  with  that  bloc. 
Even  amongst  our  allied  and  friendly 
nations  sentiment  Is  building  up  to  the 
CiTect  that  if  the  Soviets  can  prove  su- 
perior in  scientific  matters,  such  as  in- 
tercontinental and  outer-space  missiles, 
sooner  or  later  they  themselves  will  be 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic power.  What  finer  weapon  do  we 
have  to  bind  our  friends  together  in  this 
period  of  acute  mL&sile  preparation  than 
our  trade  act  with  its  premise  of  en- 
hancing the  prosperity  of  the  Free  World 
instead  of  contracting  it? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  by  not  continuing 
our  liberal  trade  policies  we  run  the  risk 
of  causing  our  Pi-ee  World  friends  to  run 
into  difficulties  in  their  international 
transactions.  Such  difficulties  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  slackening  of  the  de- 
fense effort  of  the  P'ree  World  and 
thereby  cause  even  greater  defense  ex- 
penditure^ on  our  own  home  front. 

Allow  me  to  state  for  a  few  moments 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  basic  concept 
of  our  trade  agreements  program. 

When  Cordell  Hull,  who  is  the  father 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  program,  became 
interested  in  the  whole  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy  after  World  War  I.  he 
stated  in  1919  that  "the  biggest  factor  in 
our  domestic  prosperity  during  tlie  com- 
ing years  will  be  our  foreign  trade." 
Cordell  Hull  spoke  much  for  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  trade  so  as  to  increase 
total  imports  and  exports.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  lessons  of  the  depression 
were  learned,  when  economic  stagnation 
forced  the  contraction  of  trade  channels, 
that  he  was  able  to  persuade  Congress  in 
1934  to  initiate  a  policy  of  reciprocity  in 
trade  and  asked  that  the  United  States 
take  the  first  steps  by  reducing  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers. 

Our  lawmakers  felt  in  1930  that  to 
combat  the  initial  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion our  tariffs  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
prohibit  excessive  imports  from  other 
nations  and  to  protect  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. History  proved  how  this  high- 
est tariff  in  our  domestic  economic  policy 
contracted  our  trade.  Hull  called  this 
tariff  an  embargo  act  and  stated  that 
his  philosophy  of  tariffs  consisted  of  a 
competitive  tariff.  In  elaborating  on 
this  competitive  tariff  aspect.  Hull 
stated  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  in 
1933  that  an  effective  marketing  and  for- 
eign trade  policy  should  be  multilateral 
becau.se  nations  are  systematically  inter- 
related and  interdependent  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  with  the  result  that  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  a  fundamental 
necessity.  He  further  stated  that 
"mutually  profitable  markets  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  liberalization  of  the 
commercial  policies  of  other  countries." 
These  sentiments  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
ciprocal concept  of  our  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934  under  which  Congress 
delegated  authority  to  the  President  to 
cut  tariffs  so  as  to  stimulate  international 
trade  and  to  make  agreements  with 
other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Initially,  the  express  purpose  of  this 
action  was  that  the  largest  trading  na- 


tion In  the  world  would,  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion, set  an  example  which  other  nations 
could  follow  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
action  might  result  in  ever-increasing 
trade  between  nations.  It  can  be  said 
that  the  results  of  this  action  initiated 
in  1934  has  been  nothing  short  of  spec- 
tacular. This  act  has  been  renewed  and 
extended  10  times  and  is  the  keynote  of 
our  foreign  economic  policy. 

Our  current  debate  centers  around  the 
fact  whether  the  act  should  be  extended 
for  5  years  and  whether  any  crippling 
amendments  concerning  quotas  should 
be  allowed.  Our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  held  extended  hearings  on 
the  President's  proposals  for  extending 
this  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  act  be  extended  in 
the  form  as  asked  by  the  administration 
with  the  amendment  that  whenever  the 
President  does  not  see  fit  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  certain  instances,  we.  in  Con- 
gress, will  have  the  opportunity  to  over- 
ride his  veto  by  a  two-thud  majority 
and  institute  remedial  measures  if  it  is 
proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  excessive 
importations  of  a  certain  product  tend 
to  hurt  a  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  competitive  products.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  those  trade  groups  v.ho  as- 
sert that  they  pre  being  hurt  excessively 
and  exerting  enormous  pressure  on  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  liamstring  this 
one  program  on  which  much  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  depends.  In  the 
light  of  our  leadership,  friendship,  and 
assistance  being  rendered  to  the  world 
in  peaceful  measures.  I  think  at  this 
time  it  would  be  most  inopportune  to 
vitiate  our  friendly  trading  program  and 
substitute  something  which  cannot  but 
lead  to  retaliatory  measures  by  others, 
even  by  .some  of  our  best  allies. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  currently 
discussing  will  largely  determine  the  role 
which  our  United  States  industry  will 
play  in  the  expanding  world  trade  and 
will  substantially  affect  the  overall  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  relations 
of  this  country  with  other  nations,  not 
only  of  the  Free  World,  but  also  of  the 
state-dominated  policies  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  I  am  convinced  that  seldom  has 
any  issue  so  loaded  with  potential  inter- 
national repercu-ssions  come  before  us 
and  an  issue  which  we  will  have  to  settle 
before  the  act  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year. 

I  say  that  if  we  want  to  take  the  easy 
way  out  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  be  .so 
influenced  by  a  minority  of  op{)onents 
and  by  the  pressure  of  a  limited  number 
of  industries.  I  agree  that  some  indus- 
tries are  hurt  by  excessive  imports,  but 
our  President,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  has  the  procedures 
to  alleviate  the  injury  and  to  prevent 
harm  to  our  domestic  industries.  It  Is 
easy  to  adduce  reasons  why  we  should 
not  take  a  step  that  may  cause  some 
continuing  hardship  for  certain  domes- 
tic industries  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  step  taken  in  the  national  interest 
will  enhance  our  prestige  abroad,  will 
make  many  small  nations  currently  feel- 
ing insecure  under  Soviet  pre.ssure  know 
that  we  are  their  friends  and,  at  the 
same  time  not  cau.se  us  to  cripple  inter- 
national trade  by  amendments  which  in 


the  long  run  cannot  redoimd  to  our  own 
benefit. 

In  fact,  the  hearings  before  the  Bo*rgs 
subcommittee  stressed  the  demand  by 
certain  vociferous  minorities  as  well  as 
by  the  protectionists  bloc  in  our  coun- 
try that  the  act  should  not  be  renewed 
at  all  or  if  renewed  that  Presidential  au- 
thority be  so  curtailed  that  his  final  ac- 
tion in  our  national  interest  cannot  be 
on  behalf  of  all  citizens  but.  will  be  in- 
Iluenced  on  behalf  of  certain  groups  only. 
Much  is  -said  of  returning  to  Congress  the 
power  to  intervene  in  tariffs.  7  his  pow- 
er is  guaranteed  in  this  act  becau.se  we, 
the  legislators,  will  certainly  be  able  to 
override  any  Presidential  veto  if  no  tariff 
relief  should  be  granted  to  specific  in- 
dustries. In  fact,  this  relief  is  stronger 
than  any  rehef  given  during  the  last  25 
years — namely,  tariffs  may  be  raised  50 
percent  above  the  level  existing  in  1934. 
The  present  law  sets  January  1.  1954  as 
the  base  date.  The  protectionist  bloc.  I 
am  sure,  cannot  ask  for  more  than  that. 
Finally,  may  I  state  my  belief  that  our 
American  economy  is  a  competitive 
economy  and  that  this  Is  the  secret  of 
our  enormous  success.  We  are  living  In 
a  consumer-directed  economy  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  the  ricl  est  In  the 
world.  The  man  who  buys  is  the  one 
who  calls  the  tune  and  the  American 
consumer  likes  competition.  We  are  aLso 
not  self-sufficient  because  many  strate- 
gic materials  must  be  imported  and  If 
we  fail  to  follow  the  course  oi  expanding 
trade  these  very  materials  needed  by  our 
expanding  economy  may  be  cut  off  by 
retaliatory  measures  by  other  nations. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  protectionism 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  our  own  In- 
terests in  the  world  and  In  the  peace  of 
the  world.  In  my  opinion,  our  most 
overriding  world  Interest  is  peace  and 
peace  historically  travels  the  route  of 
trade.  If  our  commercial  arteries  are 
choked  then  the  economic  causes  of  war 
find  a  ripe  breeding  ground. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods we  have  of  achieving  prosperity  in 
peace  and  that  to  extend  this  peace  we 
must  renew  our  Trade  Agreements  Act 
because  under  it  wc  increase  the  chances 
of  the  world  to  achieve  better  standards 
of  prosperity  and  levels  of  living. 

Mr  WITHI^OW.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
term  "reciprocal  trade"  has  a  beautiful 
.sound,  and  it  really  is  a  splendid  idea.  I 
favor  it  strongly.  But.  when  we  talk 
about  reciprocal  trade  we  should  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  word 
"reciprocal"  means,  according  to  Web- 
ster, "mutual"  or  somrthing  that  is 
"shared,  felt,  shown,  or  the  like,  by  both 
sides." 

I  submit  there  Is  nothing  reciprocal 
in  the  bill  which  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  put  before  us  to- 
day. I  intend  to  vote  for  the  substitute 
bill  by  Representative  Simpson  and 
others.  I  earlier  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  That  measure  would  require  some 
reciprocity  in  world  trade.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  committee 
bill  which  In  my  opinion  would  make 
possible  even  greater  injury  to  some  of 
our  most  Important  Industries.  It  would 
add  to.  rather  than  lessen,  world  tensions. 
It  would  weaken  the  power  of  the  Nation 
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to  defend  Itself  against  the  forces  which 
would  destroy  us  by  any  means  at  their 
command.  Let  us  not  contribute  to  our 
downfall  by  enacting  measures  that 
would  further  weaken  our  power  to  re- 
sist. 

There  are  many  arguments  that  could 
be  made  again.st  a  continuaticn  of  pres- 
ent trade  policies,  which  have  brought 
many  Industries  to  the  brink  of  disaster, 
and  threaten  loss  of  bu.'^ine.'^s  and  jobs 
in  many  more.  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  Justifiably  proud 
of  our  d.iiry  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, but  the  State  Ls  important  also  for 
its  mineral  resource.*^-.  In  1956  some  45 
million  pounds  of  zinc  were  mined  in 
Wisconsin,  but  the  iharp  drop  in  price 
due  to  low-wa';e-prcduced  imports,  has 
virtually  demoralized  the  industry  Last 
year  all  of  the  domestic  mines  in  the 
country  produced  about  425  000  tons  of 
7!nc.  but  imports  were  792.C00  tons — the 
highest  on  record,  and  almost  double  the 
domestic  production. 

The  le:\d  tariff  had  been  reduced  50 
percent  in  1943.  Tariff  was  removed 
completely  in  1918;  reinstated  at  the 
1943  level  in  1919;  returned  to  the  pre- 
1943  level  in  1951.  an  1  later  tliat  year  to 
the  1943  level:  removed  completely  in 
1952.  and  now  reinstated  at  the  1913 
level. 

Zinc  tariffs  were  rriuccd  20  percent  in 
1D39;  38  percent  in  1913;  20  percent  in 
1551;  abo!Lhed  completely  and  then  re- 
instated at  the  1943  level  in  1D52. 

Now  we  are  asked  t^>  provide  authority 
for  still  further  reductions.  This,  mind 
you,  for  vital  mineral  products  without 
which  we  could  not  maintain  our  na- 
tional defense.  If  forced  to  depend  on 
foreign  sources,  throuch  the  destruction 
of  our  domestic  indu.'-try  by  ruinous  for- 
eign competition,  we  would  be  m  an 
alarming  position. 

The  lead  and  z*nc  miners  of  Peru  and 
other  countries  who  are  taking  our  lead 
and  zinc  markets  work  at  starvation 
wayes  as  compared  with  American  min- 
ers. Our  wage  and  hour  laws,  employ- 
ment compensation,  social  security,  and 
other  measures  protect  dome.stlc  miners 
from  unfair  comprtition  amon;,'  the  sev- 
eral producing  States.  These  laws  pro- 
tect against  sweatshop  conditions  within 
the  countr>-.  but  they  have  no  effect  on 
cheaply  produced  imports.  Employment 
in  lead-zinc  mining  has  been  cut  in  half 
Since  1952.  Should  we  permit  it  to  be 
cut  still  further? 

Let  me  quote  from  the  minority  report 
on  the  committee  bill — page  55: 

Our  Nation's  first  line  of  defense  is  Its 
production.  With  political  Instability  char- 
acterizing at  least  half  of  the  Free  World, 
our  Nation  cannot  adopt  a  policy  which 
would  Increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  strategic  or  defense  material*. 
Present  policies  encourage  the  maximum  use 
of  overseas  production  and  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958  would  acceler- 
ate and  broaden  UiU  policy.  It  would  be 
foUy  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  any  such  thing. 

The  only  sane  approach  to  the  cheap 
Import  problem  is  a  tariff  structure  that 
will  permit  our  Industries  to  compete 
fairly  in  world  markets.    Our  industries 


cannot  be  expected  to  live  and  provide 
their  employees  with  continued  high 
wages,  if  they  are  undersold  in  our  mar- 
kets by  a  flood  of  goods  produced  under 
the  low-wage  standards  of  such  countries 
as  Peru.  Japan,  and  others. 

With  the  present  legislative  situation, 
the  most  advantageous  step  we  can  take 
is  to  vote  for  the  Simpson-Dorn-Davis- 
Bailey  sub.stitute  to  the  committee  bill. 
The  argument  is  often  used  that  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  we  dis- 
po.se  of  huge  amounts  of  atUicultural 
products.  1  his  is  not  true.  Those  sur- 
plus acrricultural  products  are  handled 
under  the  authority  granted  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

I  .shall  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  Simpson 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  DAWSCN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  an  Issue  which  has  generated 
as  much  controversy  as  reciprocal  trade, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  great 
many  inaccuracies  should  be  circulated, 
in  innocence  or  in  guile.  The  erroneous 
implication  which  I  want  to  nail  at  this 
time  is  that  anyone  who  indulges  in  res- 
ervation-s  about  our  present  trade  pro- 
gram— as  here  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee bill — is  opposed  to  reciprocal 
trade. 

As  one  who  holds  such  reservations 
strongly.  I  specifically  deny  that  implica- 
tion. I  do  so  as  one  who  has  voted,  ad- 
mittedly with  increasing  reluctance,  for 
each  extension  of  the  Trade  Asreements 
Act  winch  I  have  been  in  Consrcss. 

But  in  pnst  se.ssions.  and  again  in  this 
session,  I  have  sought  to  amend  the  act 
to  correct  a  glaring  weakness.  My 
amendment  would  have  given  Congress 
the  final  authority  when  the  Tarff  Com- 
mission, through  escape  clause  investi- 
gation, finds  that  a  concession  made  by 
the  executive  branch  is  crippluis  a  do- 
mestic industi-y. 

The  point  I  want  to  empha.size  is  that 
this  proposal  would  not  add  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  one  iota  of  protection 
for  domcrtic  industry  that  is  not  already 
in  the  act.  Its  only  objective  is  to  give 
effect  to  those  safeguards  wliich  are  in 
the  existing  act  but  which  are  being 
completely  ignored  in  2  cases  out  of 
3.  Is  it  being  an  opponent  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  to  try  to  make  the  act 
work  as  it  was  intended? 

Now  a  similar  provision  is  offered  us 
In  the  Simpson-Davis-Bailcy-Dorn  bill, 
which  I  support  in  the  hope  that  I  thus 
can  again  vote  for  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

A.^  much  as  I  am  impre.ssed  by  the 
importance,  to  ourselves  and  other  free- 
dom-loving nations,  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing trade  program,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  our  present 
trade  policies  are  at  or  past  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns:  not  only  the 
point  where  the  overall  economy  of  the 
United  States  begins  to  weaken,  but 
where  it  weakens  faster  than  its  trade 
partners  take  on  strength,  to  the  overall 
detriment  of  the  Free  World  in  its  strug- 
gle to  remain  free. 

It  is  one  more  case  where  we  must 
regretfully  conclude  that  we  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Along  with  all 
the  advantages  of  liberal  foreign  trade 
jxjlicies    there   are   disadvantages,   and 


when  the  disadvantages  begin  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages,  it  is  time  to  adapt 
those  policies  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  are  few  of  us  in  this  House  who 
do  not  have  reason  to  be  acutely  aware 
of  what  those  disadvantages  are.  Where 
short  years  ago  only  an  occasional  in- 
dustry— lead-zinc  mining  was  the  major 
one — was  being  seriously  injured  by  for- 
eign imports,  now  there  are  few  comers 
of  our  country  where  one  or  more  indus- 
tries are  not  suffering  the  import 
miseries.  These  are  not  infant  industries 
struggling  for  a  foothold:  most  of  them 
are  long-established  industries  of  the 
type  upon  which  our  country's  leader- 
Ship  and  greatness  was  built. 

Neither  are  they  so-called  "uneconom- 
ical industries,"  unless  it  is  uneconomical 
to  pay  an  American  worker  a  living  was;e. 
We  have  ail  heard  numerous  specific 
examples  of  how  foreign  sources  can 
undersell  /.merican  manufacturers  of 
equivalent  products;  let  me  add  one 
more.  Recently,  United  Park  City  Mines 
Co.  had  occasion  to  call  for  bids  on  20- 
pound  rail.  f.  o.  b.  Keetley,  Utah,  in  40- 
ton  carload  quantities. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  could  de- 
liver the  rail  from  our  neiphboring 
State  at  $9.02  per  hundredweight.  A 
German  firm  offered  to  dehver  the  rail 
at  Keetley  for  $7  55  a  hundred. 

Are  our  American  steel  plants  one  of 
those  outmoded,  uneconomic  industries 
which,  according  to  some  sources,  should 
be  weeded  out  of  the  American  econ- 
omy? And  where  in  the  world,  inciden- 
tally, are  there  more  efficient,  modern 
mechanized  copper  mining  operations 
than  those  in  our  Western  States  where 
thousands  of  American  miners  have  been 
laid  o.T  or  put  on  a  reduced  workv.eek 
because  of  a  production  surplus  which 
had  its  origins  in  our  present  trade 
policy? 

This  weakening  process  of  our  domes- 
tic econcmy  prov.s  deeper  as  it  grows 
wider.  We  simply  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  maintain  the  highest  wage 
and  living  standards  in  the  world:  tax 
our  workers  and  businesses  to  the  limit, 
and  still  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  en  a  dog-eat -dog  basis. 

In  theory,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
does  not  allow  the  serious  damage  to 
American  industries  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed. When  the  Tariff  Commission, 
after  due  investigation,  finds  that  a  com- 
plaining industi-y  is  being  so  injured  by 
imports,  it  reccmmends  steps  to  be  taken 
to  modify  the  trade  agreement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  injury. 

Unfortunately,  whether  those  recom- 
mendations are  followed  is  left  up  to  the 
same  persons  who  made  the  trade  agree- 
ments in  the  first  place.  The  results 
were  inevitable.  The  escape  clause  is 
rarely  invoked.  The  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  escape  clause  procedure  have 
been  set  aside  as  so  much  window 
dressing. 

To  date,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
recommended  escape  action  30  times,  and 
only  10  times  has  the  President  then  in 
office  invoked  any  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation. One  case — lead  and  zinc,  on 
which  the  Commission  made  a  unani- 
mous finding  of  serious  injury — is  pend- 
ing, but  tlie  most  hopeful  eyes  and  ears 
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have  found  no  hint  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken. 

The  remedy  contained  In  the  Simpson 
bill  can  be  objected  to  only  on  the 
grounds  that  the  escape  clause  might  be 
invoked  too  often,  a  supposition  that 
either  the  escape  clause  is  intended  to  be 
ignored,  or  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
in  fact  a  High  Tariff  Commission. 

The  record  does  not  support  the  latter 
assumption.  Since  provision  for  the 
escape  clause  was  made  In  our  trade  act, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  received  87 
applications  for  investigation.  6  of  which 
were  dismissed  at  the  applicants  request, 
and  4  of  which  are  pending.  Out  of  the 
other  77  cases,  the  Commission  made  a 
majority  finding  of  serious  injury  in  only 
25  and  In  5  others  the  Commission  di- 
vided evenly  a  situation  in  wMch  the 
Chief  Executive  can  take  either  recom- 
mendation. In  each  of  these  five  cases 
he  decided  against  remedial  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  basic 
question  we  are  facing  here  is  how  far 
we  can  go  toward  a  free  trade  policy 
without  seriously  impairing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Simpson  bill  as  the  only  course  avail- 
able to  us  for  continuing  the  beneficial 
a.spects  of  our  reciprocal  trade  program 
without  wrecking  our  economy  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  bill  before  us  and  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute have  been  debated  at  great 
length.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
those  arguments  at  the  moment  other 
than  to  say  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  American  business  if  we 
adopt  the  policy  proposed  in  the  Simp- 
son substitute. 

The  tariff  question  Is  a  great  historic 
issue  that  has  divided  our  country  down 
through  the  years.  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed today  when  I  see  so  many  of 
my  Southern  colleagues  turning  aside 
from  the  leadership  of  the  great  states- 
men of  our  section  down  through  the 
years.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  anyone  else  who  might  be  interested. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
some  selections  from  statements  on  the 
tariff  issue  made,  first  of  all,  by  that 
greatest  spokesman  for  the  South,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  then  by  a  series  of  great 
Mississippians  who  have  previously  served 
in  the  Congress — Jefferson  Davis,  James 
Z.  George.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  John 
Sharp  Williams,  and  Pat  Harrison. 

On  a  great  issue  like  tliis,  I  think  it  is 
sound  and  proper  to  turn  to  the  counsel 
of  these  great  statesmen  of  the  past  who 
fought  for  the  basic  interests  of  our 
country,  the  South,  and  Mississippi. 

Miisterpleces  on  the  Tariff,  Copeland; 
quoting  John  C.   Calhoun,  pages  37-38: 

"The  Federal  Government  has.  by  an  ex- 
press provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
to  lay  on  Imposts.  The  State  (South  Caro- 
lina) has  never  denied  or  resisted  this  right, 
nor  even  thoxight  of  so  doing.  The  Govern - 
ment  has.  however,  not  been  contented  with 
exercising  this  power  as  she  had  a  right  to 
do.  but  has  gone  a  step  beyond  it  by  laying 
Imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection. 
This  the  State  considers  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power — highly  Injurious 
and  oppressive  to  her  and  the  other  staple 
.States — and  has,  accordingly,  met  with  the 
most   delertnlueil   reslstauce.     I  do  not   In- 


tend to  enter,  at  this  time.  Into  argument 
as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  protec- 
tive system.  It  Is  not  necessary.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  the  power  Is  nowhere  granted; 
and  that,  from  the  Journals  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution,  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  refused.  In  sup- 
port of  the  Journals  I  might  cite  the  state- 
ment of  Luther  Martin,  which  haa  already 
been  referred  to,  to  show  that  the  conven- 
tion, BO  far  from  conferring  the  power  on 
the  Federal  Government,  left  to  the  State 
the  right  to  impose  duties  on  Imports  with 
the  express  view  of  enabling  the  several 
States  to  protect  their  own  manufactures. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Congress  has  as- 
sumed, without  any  warrant  from  the  Con- 
stitution, the  right  of  exercising  this  most 
Important  power,  and  has  so  exercised  It  as 
to  Impose  a  ruinovis  burden  on  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  State,  by  which  her  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  the  enjoyment  of  her 
citizens  curtailed,  the  means  of  education 
contracted,  and  all  her  Interests  essentially 
and  Injuriously  affected." 

John  C.  Calhoun  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  August 
5,  1842: 

•'No  two  things.  Senators,  are  more  differ- 
ent than  duties  for  revenue  and  protection. 
They  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness. 
The  one  Is  friendly,  and  the  other  hortile, 
to  the  Importation  of  the  article  on  which 
they  may  be  Imposed.  Revenue  seeks  not  to 
exclude  or  diminish  the  amount  imported; 
on  the  contrary,  if  that  should  be  the  result. 
It  neither  designed  nor  desired  It.  While  It 
takes,  it  patronizes;  and  patronizes,  that  It 
may  take  more.  It  is  the  reverse.  In  every 
respect,  with  protection.  It  seeks,  directly, 
exclusion  or  diminution.  It  Is  the  desired 
result;  and  If  It  falls  In  that,  it  falls  In  Its 
object. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  am  now.  Senators,  broutrht  to  the  Im- 
porti^nt  question,  why  should  such  a  bill 
pass?  Who  asks  for  It,  and  on  what  ground? 
It  comes  ostensibly  from  the  manufacturing 
Interest.  I  say  ostensibly;  for  I  shall  show. 
In  the  sequel,  that  there  are  other  and  more 
powerful  interests  among  its  advocates  and 
supjxirters.  And  on  what  grounds  do  they 
ask  It.  It  Is  on  that  of  protection.  Protec- 
tion against  what?  Against  violence,  oppres- 
sion, or  fraud?  If  so.  Government  la  bound 
to  afford  It,  If  it  comes  wlihin  the  sphere  of 
its  powers,  cost  what  it  may.  It  Is  the  object 
for  which  Government  is  Instituted;  and  If 
It  falls  In  that.  It  falls  in  the  highest  point 
of  duty.  No;  it  is  agiilnrt  neither  violence, 
oppression,  nor  fraud.  There  Is  no  complaint 
of  being  disturbed  In  property  or  pursuits,  or 
of  being  defrauded  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
lndu^try.  Against  what.  then.  Is  protection 
a.^kcd?  It  Is  against  low  prices.  The  manu- 
facturers complain  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  carry  on  their  pursuits  at  prices  as  low 
as  at  present;  and  that,  unless  they  can  get 
higher,  they  must  give  up  manufacturing. 
The  evil,  then.  Is  low  prices;  and  what  they 
ask  of  Government  Is  to  Rive  them  higher. 
But  how  do  they  ask  It  to  be  done?  •  •  • 
By  putting  down  competition,  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  the  products  of  others,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  exclusion  of  the  market,  or 
at  least  a  decided  advantage  over  others,  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 
Stripped  of  all  disguise,  this  Is  their  request; 
and  this  they  call  protection.  Protection, 
indeed.  Call  it  tribute,  levy,  exaction,  mo- 
nopoly, plunder;  or.  If  these  be  too  harsh,  call 
It  charity,  assistance,  aid — anything  rather 
than  protection,  with  which  It  has  not  a 
feature  In  common. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  never  yet  has  been  devised  a 
scheme  •  •  •  however  unjust  or  oppressive, 
for  which  plausible  reasons  could  not  be 
found;  and  few  have  been  so  prolific  of  such 
as  that  under  consideration.  Among  them. 
one  oi  the  most  plausible  is,  that  tUe  com- 


petition, which  la  asked  to  be  excluded,  U 
that  of  foreigners.  The  competition  U  rep- 
resented to  be  between  home  and  foreign  in- 
dustry; and  he  who  opposes  what  is  asked.  Is 
held  up  as  a  friend  to  foreign,  and  the  enemy 
to  home  Industry;  and  Is  regarded  as  very 
little  short  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
I  take  Issue  on  the  fact.  I  deny  that  there  is. 
or  can  be,  any  competition  between  home 
and  foreign  Industry,  but  through  the  latter; 
and  assert  that  the  real  competition.  In  all 
cases,  is,  and  must  be.  between  one  branch  of 
home  industry  and  another.  To  make  good 
the  position  taken,  I  rely  on  a  simple  fact, 
which  none  will  deny— that  Imports  are  re- 
ceived In  exchange  for  exports  From  that.  It 
follows  If  there  be  no  export  trade,  there  will 
be  no  import  trade.  It  is,  then,  not  the  im- 
ports, but  the  exports  which  are  exchanged 
for  them,  and  without  which  they  would  not 
be  Introduced  at  all,  that  causes,  in  reality, 
the  competition.  It  matters  not  how  low  the 
wages  of  other  countries  may  be,  and  how 
cheap  their  productions.  If  we  have  no  ex- 
ports, they  cannot  compete  with  ours. 

•'The  real  competition,  then.  Is  with  that 
Industry  which  produces  the  articles  for  ex- 
port. •  •  •  It  is.  in  fact,  a  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturing  Industry,  and 
those  which  are  associated  with  it,  against 
the  export  Industry  of  the  community,  and 
those  associated  with  It. 

«  •  •  ■  • 

"But.  it  was  asked,  what  Is  to  be  done? 
What  covirse  does  trvie  policy  require,  to  give 
the  highest  possible  Impulse  to  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Including 
manufactures  and  all?  I  answer,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  Instead 
of  looking  to  the  home  market,  and  shaping 
all  our  policy  to  secure  that,  we  must  look 
to  the  foreign,  and  shape  it  to  secure  that. 

"We  have.  Senators,  reached  a  remarkable 
point  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  •  •  • 
The  result  has  been  a  wonderful  Increased 
facility  of  producing  all  articles  of  sup- 
ply. •  •  •  It  results,  that  no  people,  re- 
stricted to  the  home  market,  can.  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  useful  arts,  rise 
to  greatness  and  wealth  by  manuf.'icturers. 
For  that  purpose,  they  must  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  foreign  market,  in  the 
younger,  less  advanced,  and  less  civilized 
countries.  This  necessity  for  more  enlarged 
and  freer  intercourse  between  the  olUer, 
nKjre  advanced,  and  more  civilized  nations. 
and  the  younger,  less  advanced,  and  less 
civilized,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  globe  is 
lartd  open  to  our  knowledge  •  •  •  Is  one  of 
the  mighty  means  ordained  by  Providence  to 
spread  population,  light,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  far  and  wide  over  Its  entire  sur- 
face. 

"The  great  problem,  then.  Is.  how  Is  the 
foreign  market  to  be  commanded?  I  an- 
swer, by  the  reverse  means  proposed  In  order 
to  command  the  home  market — low.  Instead 
of  high  duties;  and  a  sound  currency,  fixed, 
stable,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  level 
with  the  general  currency  of  the  world." 

Jefferson  Davis.  July  21.  1846  {Vlcksburg 
Sentinel);  Davis,  Letters.  Papers.  and 
Speeches,  volume  1,  pages  52   53: 

"An  analysis  of  the  votes  upon  the  bill  to 
regulate  anew  the  duties  vipon  Imports  will 
show  that  Its  main  support  was  derived  from 
the  agricultural  and  exporting  States.  To 
these  in  a  pecuniary  view  it  was  the  me;isure 
of  highest  Importance.  But  whilst  I  re- 
joice in  It  for  such  consideration,  because 
tending  to  advance  the  great  staple  Interest 
of  our  State,  and  thus  to  promote  the  pros- 
p>erity  of  all  Industry  among  us,  I  am  not 
le.s8  gratified  at  it  as  a  measure  of  political 
reform.  In  adopting  the  ad  valorem  rule 
and  restricting  Its  o{>eratlon  to  the  revenue 
limit,  the  great  principle  of  taxing  In  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  conferred  Is  more 
nearly  approximated,  and  the  p>ower  to  lay 
duties  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
money,  for  which  alone  It  was  conlerred  in 
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the  constitution  of  our  confederacy.  Thus  It 
was  exercised  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic 
in  the  first  tariff  enacted  under  the  Federal 
Constitution;  when  for  the  benefit  It  would 
confer  upon  American  producers  and  manu- 
facturers they  chose  to  raise  revenue  by  Im- 
posts rather  than  direct  taxation.  Since 
then,  as  In  the  bill  of  1842,  (to  be  substituted 
by  that  lately  passed  through  the  House  of 
Representatives),  the  collection  of  revenue 
has  been  the  subordinate;  the  benefit  to  par- 
tlcular  classes,  the  main  object  of  duties. 
And  the  extent  to  which  this  was  pursued 
was  concealed  by  specific  duties  and  minima 
valuations — rendering  the  law  unintelligible 
on  Its  face,  and  In  many  cases  Wholly  pro- 
hibitory in  lu  operation — destroying  reve- 
nue but  leaving  taxation.  A  tariff  "for  pro- 
tection" must  discriminate  against  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  to  favor  manufactures  In  a 
rude  or  Infant  state;  a  tariff  for  revenue  may. 
and  generally  would.  Impose  lu  highest  du- 
ties upon  luxuries,  for  reasons  so  Just  and 
equalizing  In  their  practical  effects,  that  one 
could  have  no  Inducement  to  conceal  the 
policy   or  shrink   from   Its  avowal. 

"Commercial  changes  and  the  wants  or  su- 
perfluities of  the  treasury  must  require  oc- 
casional modification  In  the  rate  duties  upon 
Imports;  but  a  salutary  check  Is  held  by  the 
people  so  long  as  all  modifications  are  made 
by  changing  the  rate  percent  on  enumerated 
articles,  by  which  It  Is  seen  at  once  what  tax 
Is  lmp>osed  upon  consumption,  and  whether 
or  not  the  limit  of  revenue  Is  passed. 

"I  trust  we  shall  never  again  witness  the 
spectacle,  so  revolting  to  every  Idea  of  self- 
government,  of  a  law  m  which,  by  specific 
duties  and  minima  valuations,  the  purpose 
and  effect  is  as  absolutely  concealed  as  In  the 
edicts  of  the  ancient  tyrant,  which  were  writ- 
ten In  a  hand  so  small  and  hung  so  high  as 
to  be  Illegible  to  those  upon  whom  they  were 
to  operate  " 

James  Z.  George.  tJnlted  States  Senate, 
February  5,  1883;  Congressional  Rccord, 
volume  14,  part  3,  47th  Congress,  2d  session, 
page  3092; 

"That  Is  exactly  the  way  I  look  upon  this 
protective  tariff.  I  regard  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Government  as  having  been  given 
for  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country;  that  it  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  one  In- 
terest at  the  expense  of  another.  I  say 
when  you  do  this  you  usurp  power  not 
granted  to  you  by  the  Constitution.  I  say. 
In  addition  to  that,  that  try  however  hon- 
estly you  may  to  make  a  fair  and  equal 
division  of  the  benefits  under  the  protec- 
tive system,  you  cannot  do  It.  Then  I  in- 
sist If  I  am  overruled  as  I  have  been  In  this 
matter  and  we  sit  here  for  weeks  and  weeks 
simply  dividing  out  the  benefits  of  this 
power  among  the  great  interests  of  this 
country — I  Insist  when  you  determine  to 
do  that,  you  shall  divide  them  all  around 
equally;  you  shall  give  every  man  hlc  fair 
chance,  every  Interest  a  Just  share,  and  If 
there  be  an  Interest  In  this  country,  as 
there  is,  that  cannot  receive  its  due  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  taxing  power  by  a 
protective  duty,  I  Insist  that  you  give  It  a 
bounty  to  make  your  action  fair.  Give  the 
cotton  planter  a  bounty  on  bis  cotton;  give 
the  wheat^ower  a  bounty  on  his  wheat; 
give  the  corngrower  a  bounty  on  his  corn, 
and  you  cannot  do  this  work  fairly  in  any 
other  way." 

Lucius  Q.  C  Lamar,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, February  7.  1883;  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  14.  part  3,  47th  Congress,  2d 
session,  page  2194; 

"Now,  sir,  the  avowed  object  of  the  pro- 
tective system  Is  to  counteract  the  superior 
attractlvenees  of  agricultural  Industry  and 
to  divert  capital  and  labor  from  It  Into 
manufactures.  It  Is  not  protection  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  pauper  labor 
that  the  duties  are  levied,  but  against  the 
competition  of  our  own  home   agricultural 


Industry.  It  la  the  competition  of  the  In- 
dustry which  produces  our  exports,  and 
which  brings  back  imports  In  exchange, 
against  which  this  tariff  system  is  designed 
to  operate,  and  hence  Its  effects  have  never 
failed  to  arrest  the  Increase  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  by  means  of  agriculture,  and 
to  cause  the  profits  earned  In  the  field  to 
be  paid  out  to  the  forge  and  the  mill." 

John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, April  24,  1922;  Congressional  Record, 
volume  62,  part  6,  page  5901 : 

"Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  said  upon 
the  fioor  that  I  saw  but  one  way  to  do  what 
a  great  many  Americans  seem  to  want  to 
do — isolate  ourselves — and  that  was  some- 
how or  other  to  exterminate  the  popula- 
tions of  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  get  rich  by  swap- 
ping Jackknlves  among  ourselves.  We  can- 
not do  that.  I  do  not  care  about  the  par- 
ticular Items  of  taxation  under  this  bill;  It 
Is  the  general  principle  Involved  about 
which  I  am  concerned;  the  utter  stupidity, 
the  utter  stultification  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  International  com- 
merce without  permitting  the  other  nations 
to  sell  us  much  of  anything  by  making  It 
too  expensive  for  our  suffering  consumers 
to  buy  much  of  anything. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"How  are  you  going  to  benefit  a  man  who 
cannot  sell  his  cotton,  and  his  wheat,  and 
his  corn,  and  his  other  commodities,  be- 
cause the  man.  who  under  normal  condi- 
tions takes  the  surplus  in  foreign  commerce 
and  buys  It  cannot  now  buy  because  he  has 
neither  cafh  nor  credit,  by  saying  to  him. 
•We  close  our  markets  almost  hermetically 
to  your  products,  to  the  fruits  of  your  labor, 
to  the  only  thing  In  the  world  with  which 
you  can  either  pay  or  buy"?  Must  not  my 
cotton,  then,  year  by  year  sell  for  less  De- 
cause  Its  price  Is  fixed  by  the  price  of  the 
surplus  In  the  world's  market?  Must  not 
the  wheat  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota sell  for  less  and  less  the  longer  this 
condition  exists  for  the  same  reason,  al- 
though not  in  the  same  degree. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What  does  this  bill  purport  to  do?  It 
purparts  to  protect  manufacturer,  agricul- 
turist, everybody  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  first  place,  no  bill  Is  pos- 
sible for  human  Ingenuity  to  draft  which 
can  protect  everybody  without  at  the  same 
time  taxing  everybody.  If  you  protect  me 
Just  as  much  as  you  do  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  If  you  protect  the  wheat 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  my 
cotton  in  no  higher  measure  than  you  pro- 
tect the  products  of  the  manufacturer  of 
Massachusetts,  and  If  you  protect  the  min- 
ing properties  of  the  West  and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  exactly  the  same  extent  that  you 
protect  the  textile  products  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  agricultural  products  of  North 
Dakota  and  of  Mississippi,  then  you  have 
drawn  up  a  bill  which  results  in  what? 
Merely  In  swapping  dollars,  minus  the  cost 
of  administering  the  law;  that  Is  all." 

John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Sen- 
ate. May  16,  1922;  Congressional  Record, 
volume  62,  part  7,  pages  7043-7044: 

"There  have  been  various  theories  of  what 
a  protective  t.  riff  ought  to  be.  All  of  them 
have  been  wrong,  because  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  protective  tariff  at  all.  A  man  who 
cannot  make  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  or  the  Ingenuity  of  his  Intellect  or  the 
Inventiveness  of  his  genius  ought  not  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Government  to  frame  Its  laws  so 
as  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  the  for- 
eigner who  has  Intellect,  who  has  genius,  or 
who  has  productive  capacity.  There  Is  only 
one  excuse  ever  given  that  has  justified  a  pro- 
tective duty  upon  any  article,  and  that  was 
the  excuse  given  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
things  absolutely  necessary  for  self-defense 
In  war  ought  to  be  protected  to  the  extent 
of  giving  an  opportunity  to  produce  them  so 


that  the  country  should  not  be  defenseless 
In  war.  That  is  the  only  good  reason  ever 
given  for  a  protective  duty  upon  any  sub- 
ject matter.  The  balance  of  It  Is  bare  beg- 
gary, a  bare  confession  of  pauperism,  a  bare 
admission  that  the  man  asking  It  Is  unable 
to  make  his  own  living  in  competition  with 
the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Then  there  Is  the  old  idea  of  protecting 
infant  Industries.  The  only  trouble  about 
that  Is  that  the  Industries  got  to  be  older 
than  the  idea  Itself  after  a  while  anc*  that 
some  of  them  never  did  become  of  adult  age. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  ever  have  from 
the  beginning  of  time  reached  adult  age. 
from  sugar  In  Louisiana  down  to  cotton  goods 
up  In  Massachusetts. 

"They  start  with  the  Idea  of  being  raised 
on  the  bottle  while  they  are  very  young,  but 
they  Insist  upon  increasing  the  size  of  the 
bottle  and  the  richness  of  the  milk  as  they 
grow  older.  That  Is  true  as  to  every  one  of 
them. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"With  the   world  owing  us  111   billion — a 

world  that  has  neither  cash  nor  credit  where- 
with to  pay;  having  nothing  but  commodi- 
ties; nothing  but  the  things  that  It  can  pro- 
duce on  the  farm  or  In  the  factory  or  in  the 
mine — we  are  confronted  with  this  bill  which 
says  to  them.  In  effect:  "It  Is  true  you  have 
no  cash,  and  it  is  true  you  have  but  little 
credit,  and  what  credit  you  have  we  must 
extend,  for  the  balance  of  the  world  cannot 
extend  It,  because  it  has  not  the  financial 
ability,  and  if  we  extend  it  we  must  extend 
It  on  security,  and  you  have  no  security.  It 
Is  true  that  the  only  way  you  can  pay  is 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  mine 
and  the  workshop.  We  decline  to  let  you 
pay  In  that  way.  We  Isolate  ourselves  from 
your  products  and  your  products  from  us. 
What  we  demand  Is  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  we 
will  not  have  any  blood  with  It,  either;  It 
must  be  pure,  unadulterated  flesh — gold  flesh. 
We  are  standing  upon  a  mountain  of  gold, 
and  we  do  not  want  It  to  get  away  from  us. 

"  'We  do  not  want  to  pay  you  anything; 
we  want  to  trade  with  you  In  the  way  of 
having  you  buy  all  that  we  produce  at  a  good 
profit,  without  having  to  buy  anything  from 
you,  whether  with  or  without  profit.  We  are 
going  to  shut  you  out  of  our  market  to  the 
very  fullest  extent  of  our  ability.'  That  Is 
the  situation. 

"Mr.  President,  1  always  did  scorn  to  go 
Into  the  details  of  the  rates  of  one  tariff  bill 
as  compared  with  another.  It  was  always 
suflScient  for  me  to  know  that  a  rate  was 
high  enough  to  give  come  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power,  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
great  body  of  the  American  consumers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"How  In  the  name  of  commonsense  are  we 
going  to  Increase  our  trade  with  the  world 
by  shutting  off  their  products  in  our  market? 
How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  are  we 
going  to  increase  the  ability  of  our  debtors 
to  pay  us  their  honest  debts  by  declining  to 
take  the  products  which  are  the  fruit  of  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  result  of  their 
intellectual  ingenuity?     Now,  how? 

"Mr.  President,  there  have  been  parties  in 
this  country,  there  have  been  parties  In  other 
countries,  who  In  the  presence  of  great 
emergencies  have  made  asses  of  themselves, 
and  I  do  not  say  this  with  a  particle  of  bad 
feeling,  because  there  Is  nothing  personal  In 
It.  I  merely  say  that  the  party  In  all  the 
history  of  the  world  which,  faced  by  a  given 
situation  Inviting  human  solution  of  world- 
wide, htiman  problems,  has  made  the  greatest 
ass  of  Itself,  Is  the  present  existing  Republi- 
can Party.  Paced  with  a  deficient  Treasury, 
faced  with  debtors  that  cannot  pay  us,  faced 
with  a  bankrupt  world,  faced  with  restless 
labor  and  restless  social  conditions  all  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  partially  In  America, 
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faced    with    a    fluotuatlnp    exchange,    called 
upon  to  solve  these  problems,  they  do  It  how? 

••raced  with  an  unstable  exchange  growing 
out  ol  the  fact  that  all  trade  Is  one  way, 
called  upon  to  solve  that  problem,  how  do 
they  underUke  to  do  It?  By  saying  to  the 
debtor:  'We  will  not  let  you  pay  In  anything 
except  cash.  We  cannot  give  you  credit  un- 
less you  give  security,  and  you  have  none,  or 
but  litttle."  and  by  saying  to  a  world  where 
there  Is  immense  unemployment  of  labor: 
•Your  salvation,  it  Is  true,  lies  In  the  re- 
employment of  your  labor,  In  making  things 
and  growing  things  and  doing  things  with  a 
profitable  result,  so  that  out  of  the  product 
of  your  labor  you  can  get  cash  or  credit;  we 
know  all  that,  but  we  refuse  to  receive  the 
products  of  your  labor.  You  are  nothing  but 
foreigners.' 

"Mr.  President,  what  is  the  use  of  entering 
Into  details  about  a  thing  of  this  sort.  •  •  • 
It  is  world-wide.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  It. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  It.  and  that  is 
by  mutual  helpfulness:  and  If  you  attempt 
to  Isolate  yourselves,  not  only  politically  but 
economically  and  every  other  way.  how  can 
you  help  the  other  fellow  to  meet  his 
obligations." 

Pat  Harrison.  United  States  Senate,  Mn.y 
17.  1934:  Congressional  Rextord.  volume  78. 
part  8,  passes  8987-8994: 

•'One  should  never  put  himself  In  the  'I 
told  you  so'  class,  but  this  Chamber  still 
echoes  with  the  warnings  made  by  some 
of  us  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill 
was  under  discussion  here.  Not  only  did 
ve  point  o\it  with  proplicttc  vision  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  increasing  tariff  duties,  but 
we  buttressed  our  app>eals  and  prophecies 
with  the  views  of  the  leading  economists  of 
the  country. 

"The  proportion  of  the  total  International 
trade  of  the  world  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  has  declined  more  since  1929  than 
that  of  any  of  the  11  leading  commercial 
countries.  In  respect  to  exports,  the  propor- 
tion enjoyed  by  8  of  the  11  leading  coun- 
tries has.  indeed,  increased.  Thus,  Germany 
In  1929  enjoyed  9  72  percent  of  the  total 
world  exports.  In  1932  the  figure  had  in- 
creased to  10  7  percent.  In  F^rance  the  cor- 
responding figure.-?  were  5.95  percent  and 
6  08  percent.  The  United  States  In  the 
meantime  had  dropped  from  15.61  percent 
In  1929  to  1239  percent  in  1932.  If  Imports 
and  exports  are  combined.  Great  Britain, 
whose  export  trade  suffered  a  decline.  In- 
creased relatively  from  13  04  percent  to  13  38 
percent,  while  the  United  States  declined 
from  13  83  percent  to  10.92  percent.  These 
figures  tell  a  startling  story.  Had  the  United 
States  maintained  the  proportion  of  world 
trade  which  It  enjoyed  in  1929.  its  Imports 
and  exports  In  1932  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  actual  figures  by  more  than  $750 
million.  That  is  something  to  give  us  con- 
cern. 

'•In  1929  the  International  trade  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $9.640  000.000; 
In   1933  It  had  shrunk  to  $3,124,000,000. 

"Illustrations  of  this  sort  might  be  mul- 
tiplied. But  no  matter  what  they  are  based 
on.  or  from  what  soiirce  they  are  taken,  the 
result  Is  essentially  the  same:  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world  in  the  universal 
loss  of  international  tnide  — a  loea  more  com- 
plete than  what  history  records  to  have  been 
the  case  In  any  other  economic  depression. 

'•These  cold  facts  form  a  compelling  rea- 
son f(jr  ptassing  the  bill  (Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act)  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  If  ever  reason  dictated  a  clear 
course,  this  la  the  time. 

"The  enactment  of  the  bill  Into  law  shouUl 
mean  Increased  trade;  and  only  by  increased 
trade  can  the  full  capacity  of  our  indus- 
tries which  produce  a  surplus  for  export  be 
proQtably  employed.  It  means  freight  for 
our  railroads  and  shlfM.  It  means  traffic  for 
uur  ports.  It  means  Increased  business  in 
all   activities  which  serve   trade.     Ali    these 


propositions  togetlier  mean  Increased  em- 
ployment. Increased  business,  and  a  return 
of  Industrial  and  agricultural  stability. 

"We  cannot  shut  out  Imports  without  at 
the  same  time  shutting  In  potential  exports. 
And  when  we  do  that  we  are  reducing  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people,  throwing 
out  of  use  untold  acreage  of  productive  soil, 
requiring  the  transfer  of  whole  p<-)pulatlon8 
from  their  homes  and  from  the  scenes  of 
their  present  activities  to  new  and  presum- 
ably less  profitable  employment  In  other 
sections.  When  you  recall  that  the  va.st 
and  important  Industries  In  this  country, 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  would 
have  to  curtail  their  operation  and  cloae 
down  In  some  cases  as  much  as  three-fifths 
of  their  production  if  International  trade 
should  be  cut  off.  you  will  appreciate  the 
beneliclal  effect  which  must  come  from  the 
Btiniulatlou  of  Interntitionnl  trade  this  pro- 
p<«al  seeks  to  produce.  The  cotton  fanner: 
the  worker  In  the  automobile,  machinery. 
and  electrical-appliance  Industries;  the 
farmer  who  raises  hojjs  or  wheat  or  rice  or 
tobacco  or  numerous  other  necessities  do 
not  have  tt)  be  rem.nded  of  these  facts. 
They  mu-st  have  a  market  abro;td.  It  con- 
cerns vltiilly  tlie  well-being  and  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  our  entire  country.  Un- 
less some  constructive  program  is  formu- 
lated and  afllrmative  action  taken.  America 
will  not  regain  the  proportion  of  world  trade 
which  she  has  been  steadily  losing  since 
1929.  We  shall  not  regain  business  pros- 
perity by  a  policy  of  drifting  or  doing  noth- 
ing. We  must  act;  and  In  order  to  meet 
existing  world  conditions  and  the  comjjetl- 
tlon  of  foreign  nations  equipped  with  ef- 
ficient bargaining  mac:hinery  and  now  win- 
ning the  trade  of  the  world  away  from  the 
United  States,  the  jjrogram  embodied  In 
the  propt)scd  legislation  seems  the  most  ad- 
vantageous. If  not  the  only  practicable,  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Chairman.  If  there 
are  any  areas  in  the  country  as  widely 
affected  by  tiie  infliiX  of  foreign  imports 
a.s  my  own.  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 
Down  thiouj^h  the  years,  it  has  been  my 
con.'itant  effort  to  s<x:ure  for  the  indus- 
tries in  my  District  feme  remedial  action 
which  could  be  beneficial  to  them.  I 
mu.^t  say  it  has  been  a  difficult,  and  for 
the  most  part,  a  frustrating  as-signment. 

It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  state 
that  I  recognize  the  importance  of  world 
trade.  That  aspect  of  the  probkm  and 
its  corresponding  tirguments  have  al- 
ready been  well  advanced.  However,  I 
must  emphatically  state  that  there  is  no 
need  to  create  a  gai)  so  that  it  must  be 
one  alternative  or  tlie  other. 

I  have  always  f<*lt  that  there  is  a 
middle  ground  whei  e  rea.sonable  minds 
can  meet  on  the  subject.  Yet.  although 
certain  avenues  of  appeal  arc  presently 
in  the  law,  and  are  tilso  contained  in  the 
committee  proposal,  they  are  roads  Uiat 
are  difficult  to  pursue  and  inevitably  end 
in  a  blind  and  unfruitful  alley.  I  sub- 
mit that  some  action  must  t)e  taken  by 
this  body  which  will  impre.<?s  upon  those 
who  participate  in  making  trade  policies 
that  it  is  not  quite  heresy  to  grant  relief 
when  an  industry  ij  fortified  by  every 
economic  justification  for  relief  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  ground  fish  Industry  has  tw  Ice  re- 
ceived favorable  decisions  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  yet  denied  any 
relief.  The  last  decision  was  unani- 
mous. 

Where  la  that  point  that  Is  reached 
when  consideiation  can  be  and  should 


be  given?  How  is  "substantia!  injury" 
defined  in  terms  of  a  specific  case?  To- 
day, it  is  not  my  purpo.*;e  to  define  that 
point  but  it  does  not  appear  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  there  should  t>e  no 
quarrel  in  recognizing  the  extremes. 
There  are  many  industries  which  ask  for 
relief  when  imports  amount  to  only  5 
percent  of  domestic  production.  I  do 
not  plead  their  case.  Yet.  there  are 
others  where  imports  have  increased 
1.400  percent  and  yet,  they  are  ignored. 
I  want  to  give  you  specific  cases. 

In  1941  tlie  imports  of  ground  fish 
into  this  coimtry  amounted  to  only  9.9 
million  pounds  or  9  percent  of  domestic 
con.sumption.  In  1957  these  imports 
amounted  tc  141  million  poimds  or  60 
percent  of  domestic  production.  In 
other  words,  fish  imports  have  Increased 
1,400  percent  and  local  production  has 
decreased. 

As  recently  as  1951.  United  States 
production  amounted  to  148  million 
pounds.  In  1957  it  amounted  to  only  95 
million  pounds  in  spite  of  a  population 
increase  of  over  23  million  people. 

Is  it  fiee  trade,  and  is  it  truly  recip- 
rocal when  foreign  governments  subsi- 
dize their  fishing  industry?  In  fact, 
under  our  own  foreign-aid  program,  we 
have  paid  for  the  building  of  foreign 
fishing  fleets  and  provided  them  with 
the  latest  teclinological  equipment. 
Only  recently.  Iceland  bought  from  the 
United  States  counterpart  fluids  certain 
fish-cutting  equipment.  Our  own  in- 
dustry would  like  to  have  this  equipment 
but  unfortunately  cannot  afford  it. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  House  H.  R. 
11342  to  establish  quantitative  restric- 
tions in  the  imi>ort;ition  of  women  s  fur 
felt  hats  and  hat  bodies.  In  spite  of 
two  favorable  decisions  from  the  Tariff 
ComrnLs.sion.  the  percentage  of  imports 
now  repre-sents  61  percent  of  domestic 
production  although  they  represented 
only  31  percent  at  the  time  the  decision 
w  as  made  effective. 

While  it  Ls  true  that  a  principal  cause 
in  the  decline  of  domestic  production 
was  caused  by  a  style  change  away  from 
this  type  of  hat,  nevertheless,  the  local 
industry  should  not  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  change.  It  v.ould  seem  only  fair 
that  they  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  secLue  a  fail-  portion  of  the 
market. 

In  the  .'%lioe  industry,  sind  particularly 
in  women's  and  mis.ses'  shoes,  in  the 
period  1956-57.  imports  increa.sed  114.7 
percent  in  number  of  pairs  and  64  per- 
cent in  dollar  value.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, shoe  exports  decreased  by  3  per- 
cent. A  study  of  the  trend  during  the 
fiist  2  months  of  1958.  indicates  that 
tlie  increase  in  the  pre.sent  year  will  be 
larger  than  even  the  alarming  increase 
of  the  previous  year. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  document 
the  ca.se  further.  Others  will  cover  Uie 
problem  relative  to  textiles  and  leather. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  tliat  causes  me  concern  except  for 
the  extension  for  5  years.  Certainly  it 
IS  much  preferable  than  the  present  law. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  law.  not  the 
law  itself,  that  creates  the  problem.  We 
can  and  should  hare  a  liberal  trade  ix>l- 
Icy  based  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all 
industries  and  a  flexible,  not  closed  road 
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for  relief  when  the  facts  and  figures  in- 
dicate substantial  injury.  That  Is  not 
the  case  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  argument 
usually  advanced  as  sort  of  a  clincher 
by  advocates  of  an  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  that  we  need 
this  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 

There  are  not  too  many  of  us  i>erhaps 
who  can  understand  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  act  after  we  have  studied  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Prance.  West  Geimany.  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
I  suspect  that  some  of  the  administra- 
tion speakers  may  be  using  the  argument 
without  knowing  themselves  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

The  bogey  of  course  ;s  that  we  will  be 
cut  out  of  all  trade  v.  ith  these  coun- 
tries because  they  are  going  to  become 
a  unit,  with  all  trade  barriers  dropped 
between  them.  While  this  may  be  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  treaty,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  goal  can  be  reached  until 
the  end  of  1970  or  1973.  a  period  of  12  to 
15  years.  The  3 -year  uncertainty  is  based 
on  the  probable  necessity  of  freezing  the 
tariffs  after  initial  reductions  to  protect 
countries  that  may  be  .suffering. 

The  Economic  Community  has  only 
been  organized  in  recent  months  but  in- 
ability to  agree  has  a. ready  prevented 
the  designation  of  a  headquarters  or  a 
common  capital,  as  some  like  to  call  it. 
If  the  plan  is  ever  to  achieve  succe.ss 
these  are  some  of  the  otlier  hurdles  those 
countries  must  face  ir  addition  to  an 
agreement  on  tariff  rates.  Wages  must 
be  brought  to  a  commoi.  level,  currencies 
of  all  countries  must  be  1  reely  convertible, 
free  movement  of  workers  must  be  as- 
sured, taxes  and  laws  governing  busine.'-s 
must  be  reasonably  uni  orm,  restrictions 
may  be  needed  on  the  right  of  firms 
to  establL-^h  them.sel\es  where  they 
choose,  means  of  furnishing  capital  may 
be  needed,  and  there  must  be  reason- 
able assurance  of  peate. 

Considering  all  these  stumbling  blocks 
I  am  reminded  that  tnese  same  coun- 
tries have  spent  several  years  trying  to 
agree  on  some  modificat  ions  of  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  that  would  make 
it  palatable  to  all  to  ha^e  Germany  come 
under  its  provi.sions.  When  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  with  Germany  that 
nation  automatically  became  a  part  of 
NATO.  But  some  of  the  countries  are 
still  unwilling  to  subjec  t  their  troops  to 
each  others  laws. 

Great  Britain  refuse- 1  membership  in 
the  Community  in  order  to  protect  its 
system  of  preferences.  Instead  of  join- 
ing this  Community,  I'.ritain  sugge.sted 
that  the  countries  in  th<'  Economic  Com- 
munity join  with  her  and  five  other  na- 
tions in  forming  a  European  free  trade 
area  to  cut  tariffs  between  themselves 
on  an  individual  basis.  This  was  to  be  a 
gentlemen's  agreement.  The  six  nations 
in  the  Economic  Community  got  together 
to  consider  this  proposal  and  at  this  con- 
ference the  representative  of  France  in- 
formed the  others  that  France  was  bank- 
rupt and  could  not  participate  at  this 
time  in  any  proposal  which  involved  the 
cutting  of  her  tariffs,  including  the  pro- 
posed Economic  Community. 


So  it  would  seem  that  the  immediate 
threat  from  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket is  not  very  great,  and  that  if  it  is 
to  be  used  as  an  argument  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
it  can  be  used  again  and  again  in  the 
future. 

It  would  also  appear  that  if  we  are  to 
negotiate  with  these  six  nations  our 
principal  function  will  be  to  help  them 
make  their  agreement  work — not  to  help 
ourselves.  Our  first  duty  will  be  to  bail 
out  France  so  she  can  go  on.  Another 
duty  will  be  to  finance  some  arrangement 
for  the  other  countries  to  stabilize  their 
currencies.  And  the  third  will  probably 
be  to  put  the  capital  into  some  bank 
created  to  finance  industry  in  these 
countries. 

Good  old  Uncle  Sam  will  be  used  to 
make  the  European  Common  Market  a 
threat  to  our  own  trade. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
ternational security  and  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  to- 
morrow's vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Looking  beyond  our  own  immediate 
economic  interest  for  the  moment,  I 
submit  that  the  outcome  of  this  debate 
will  test  the  sincerity  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  The  resounding  vote  of 
approval  which  this  body  accorded  our 
mutual  security  authorization  bill  only 
2  weeks  ago  indicated  clearly  the  favor- 
able and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  toward  our  pol- 
icy of  strengthening  the  economies  of 
our  friends  in  the  Free  World.  The  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Free  World  demand  with  equal  urgency 
that  Congress  now  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act — and  without 
crippling  amendments. 

Nothing  that  this  Nation  can  do  will 
have  so  devastating  an  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  Free  World  as  the  adop- 
tion of,  or  a  reversion  to,  a  policy  of 
protectioni-sm  and  economic  isolation- 
ism. Nothing",  on  the  other  hand,  will 
contribute  more  positively  and  construc- 
tively to  our  good  will  and  prestige 
abroad  than  the  encouragement  and  ex- 
pansion of  free  international  trade. 
Every  American  product  that  goes 
abroad  not  only  constitutes  a  powerful 
advertLsement  of  the  effectiveness,  in- 
geniousness  and  productive  capacity  of 
our  democratic  free-enterprise  economy, 
but  demonstrates  as  w-ell  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  world,  the  sincere  inter- 
est of  America  and  Americans  in  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  basic  rationale  and  concept 
which  has  motivated  my  consistent  sup- 
port of  reciprocal  trade  in  the  past  and 
which  shapes  my  reasoning  today  with 
respect  to  H.  R.  12591.  I  have  always 
held  to  the  fundamental  belief  that  a 
free  flow  of  trade  between  our  country 
and  the  countries  of  the  Free  World — a 
flow  of  trade  unfettered  by  prohibitive 
duties  and  restrictive  import  quotas — 
not  only  enhances  our  reputation  abroad 
but  serves  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  promoting  the  overall 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country. 


The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  raw  materials 
and  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  goods 
far  exceeds  our  domestic  demand.  To 
see  how  tremendously  important  expert 
trade  is  to  this  country  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  $19.5  billion  worth  of  goods 
which  the  United  States  exported  in  1957. 
This  export  trade  not  only  pipes  profit- 
able dollars  into  the  American  economy, 
but  also  provides  an  indispensable  out- 
let for  our  phenomenal  farm  output, 
siphoning  off  over  half  of  our  total  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice  production.  Our  export 
trade  is  equally  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  industry,  since  we 
ship  out  about  one-fourth  of  all  our  con- 
struction and  mining  equipment,  one- 
fifth  of  our  motortrucks,  and  one-tenth 
of  our  machine-tool  production.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  full  employment  in  this 
country  is  greatly  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  maintain  and  develop  foreign 
markets  for  the  export  of  these  products. 

In  contrast  to  our  $19.5-billion  export 
total,  our  imports  for  1957  totaled  only 
$13  billion,  or  $6.5  billion  less  than  our 
exports.  Among  these  imports  were  cer- 
tain raw  materials  essential  to  our  manu- 
facturing and  fabricating  industries, 
such  as  nickel,  tin,  mica,  asbestos,  and 
so  forth.  Still  others  were  food  items, 
.such  as  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  ba- 
nanas, and  other  fruits  which  we  do  not 
produce  but  without  which  we  would  not 
find  life  nearly  so  pleasant.  Not  only 
does  foreign  trade  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  enjoy  these  products,  but  the  fact 
is  that  unless  we  import  them  the  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  export  would  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  «ur  exports.  Thus, 
by  importing  these  products  we  make  it 
possible  for  other  countries  to  buy  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  our  production 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  profit- 
able outlet  for  American  industrial  and 
agricultural  surpluses. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  imp>orts 
which  does  not  enjoy  popular  esteem. 
These  are  the  imports  which  are  in  di- 
rect competition  with  American  manu- 
factured goods  and  which,  it  is  alleged, 
deprive  Americans  of  employment  op- 
portunity and  job  security.  Much  is 
made  of  the  displacement  of  workers  be- 
cause of  import  competition.  It  has 
t)een  estimated  that  approximately  3.1 
million  people  are  engaged  in  varied  ac- 
tivities incidental  to  our  export  trade. 
Similarly,  1.3  million  workers  are  neces- 
sary to  our  import  activities.  As  I  have 
said,  if  we  did  not  import  as  much  as 
we  do,  we  would  soon  impoverish  our 
overseas  customers  so  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  continue  purchasing  our 
products  and  our  domestic  exporting  in- 
dustries would  inevitably  decline.  Un- 
employment would  follow  as  well  as  a 
contraction  in  purchasing  power  and  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole  would 
suffer. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  total 
of  our  export  trade,  we  must  conclude 
that  overall  employment  gains  from 
foreign  trade  far  exceed  losses  in  em- 
ployment which  can  be  ascribed  to  com- 
petitive imports.  Thus,  by  restricting 
imports,  we  not  only  impair  the  ability 
of  foreign  customers  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  own  industry  but  we  undermine 
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the  American  economy.  This  is  neither 
good  economic  policy  nor  sound  diplo- 
macy. 

Actually,  the  only  moral  basis  for  op- 
posing a  liberal  trade  policy  stems  from 
the  apprehension  that  imports  will  un- 
dermine the  American  wage  structure. 
This  apprehension  is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  American  wage  rates  are 
high  and  legally  enforced  by  minimum 
standards,  whereas  foreifrn  imports  are 
often  produced  at  sweatshop  wage  rates 
which  gives  them  a  comvietitive  advan- 
tage in  the  American  market. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
American  wage  standards  are  high.  But 
with  respect  to  labor  as  a  factor  of  pro- 
duction cost,  there  are  many  factors  in 
addition  to  wages  that  enter  into  pro- 
duction cost  and  help  to  determine  com- 
petitive advantage  or  disadvantage.  The 
measure  of  that  cost  is  not  the  wage 
rat«  per  hour  but  the  labor  cost  per 
unit  of  production.  The  distinctive  fac- 
tor of  the  American  pix>ductive  economy 
Is  that  we  have  high  wage  rates  but  low 
labor  costs  because  of  the  liigh  produc- 
tivity we  have  developed  in  this  country. 

The  importance  of  the  distinction  t>e- 
tween  wage  rates  and  labor  costs  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  the  world's  high- 
est wage  .standards  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  and  significantly  enough  it  is 
the  highest  wage  industries  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  the  world, 
which  tend  to  meet  foreign  competition 
most  successfully  in  the  world  markets. 
This  country  could  not  possibly  be  the 
leading  export  country  if  higli  wage  rates 
in  themselves  constituted  a  competitive 
disadvantage,  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  high  wage  rates  are  not  the 
deterrent  in  foreign  trade  that  some  in- 
dustries would  have  us  believe. 

We  must  recognize,  iiowever,  that  as 
we  promote  our  technological  know-how 
and  peddle  our  industrial  efficiency  and 
productivity  abroad — as  we  are  doing 
and  cVS  I  t>elicve  we  should  continue  to  do 
under  the  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance provisions  of  our  mutual  security 
program — we  must  anticipate  that  both 
tlie  quality  and  productivity  advantage 
which  we  now  enjoy  cannot  be  sustained 
and  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  we 
will  not  be  able  to  .so  successfully  compete 
for  world  markets.  In  fact,  some  indus- 
tries maintain  that  that  time — for  them 
at  least—  is  already  here. 

For  those  industries  which  are  hard 
hit  by  the  impact  of  increased  imports 
resulting  from  tariff  reductions,  remedy 
is  provided  in  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clauses  of  the  existing  trade-agreements 
statute,  which  require  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission upon  application  of  the  injured 
industry  to  hold  public  hearings,  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  the  industry 
and  the  extent  of  injury.  If  the  claim 
of  injury  is  justified,  the  Commi.ssion 
recommends  to  the  President  that  a  tariff 
adjustment  or  a  quota  restriction  be  im- 
posed and  the  President  may  accept  or 
reject  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission. To  date,  of  82  applications  for 
relief,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended 25  for  approval  but  only  7 
have  been  granted  by  the  President. 


The  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  12591. 
strengthens  the  safeguards  against  in- 
jury to  domestic  industries  and  the  ex- 
isting provisions  for  remedy  to  industries 
threatened  by  import  competition  in  two 
ways:  by  Imiiting  the  time  and  by 
streamlining  the  investigative  machinery 
of  the  Tariff  Commission:  and  by  pro- 
viding that  both  Housi\s  of  Congress  may 
by  :i  two-thirds  vote  put  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  t.ie  Commission,  or 
in  other  words,  rcveiso  the  Presidents 
rejection  of  the  Commissions  recom- 
mendation. 

But  we  must  still  face  up  to  the 
eventuality  that  in,  ury  from  import 
competition  will  continue  to  reflect  cer- 
tain natural  advantages,  such  as  capiUil 
investment,  cost  and  availability  of  raw 
materials  and  fuel,  and  productivity. 
■yVe  must  come  to  ivcognize  that  such 
natural  advantages  c.innot  be  equalized 
by  tariffs  and  that  protectionism  can 
only  prove  to  be  n  double-edged  sword 

But  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
of  us  must  give  caielul  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  low  foreign  wage  rates 
constitute  a  natural  competitive  advan- 
tage. 

Certainly  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
have  an  implicit  obligation  to  protect 
the  job  security  of  American  workers 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  American 
induitry.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  economic  readjustment  of 
individuals,  busines,srs,  and  communi- 
ties to  new  fields  of  production  where 
the  natural  advantages  of  domestic  or 
foreign  competition  result  in  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  distress.  This 
assistance  can  take  many  forms  in  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  to  a  company  to  deter- 
mine what  new  lines  of  production 
would  be  profitable;  rapid  amortization 
benefits  for  buildiiu;  new  plants:  loans 
for  capitalizing  new  equipment.  To  in- 
dividual workers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed we  should  extend  unemployment 
insurance,  reduce  social  .security  retire- 
ment to  age  60  for  older  workers,  re- 
train youn^rer  workers  and  set  up  place- 
ment programs:  for  the  community  we 
can  provide  overall  technical  a.ssirtance 
and  infoi-maticn  for  coirununity  and 
area  redevelopment. 

But  if  low  foreii  n  wages  are  to  be 
con.'^trued  as  somerhing  other  than  a 
natural  advantage  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, then  it  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  see  that  our  Amer- 
ican trade  policy  does  not  penalize 
domestic  manufacturers  who."^e  worst 
sin  may  be  that  they  pay  high  wages 
and  otherwi.se  provide  good  working 
conditions  and  a  hifh  standard  of  living 
for  their  employees. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  legislation  before 
u.s  today  po.ses  mary  difficult  problems. 
As  I  stand  here.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  committee  bill  must  t)e  pas.sed  with- 
out crippling  amendments  if  the  best 
Interest  of  our  country  is  to  be  fur- 
thered. At  Uie  same  time,  however,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  problems  that  will 
continue  to  plague  us  and  we  must  have 
Uie  courage  to  seek  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is 
the    opening    .sentence   of   a    front-page 


story  from  the  New  Kensington   (Pa.) 
Daily  Di.spatch  for  last  May  27: 

with  dlplumas  In  luind.  1.146  gracliuitrs 
of  high  schools  In  the  Dnlly  Dlspnlch  clrc- il- 
lation area  will  face  the  world  with  a  duu 
outlook  for  Immediate  emi>loyment. 

A  parallel  situation  prevails  in  Johns- 
town, in  Altoona.  Uniontown,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  m  just  about  every  other 
community  of  western  and  central 
Pennsylvania.  Tlicre  are  no  jobs  to  be 
had  for  boys  and  girls  who  had  visions 
of  earning  enough  duriiu;  the  summer 
months  to  get  tlum  started  in  college 
next  fall  or  perhaixs  in  1959.  What  is 
worse,  many  thou.sands  of  these  young 
folks  are  from  families  whose  sole  in- 
come is  provided  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Yes.  after  12  years  of  studious  appli- 
cation, many  a  youngster  who  finishes 
high  school  in  rur  State  today  is  stepping 
out  into  a  world  that  seemingly  has  no 
place  for  him.  Students  with  excep- 
tional averages  that  merit  tuition  schol- 
arships are  unable  to  accept  the  awards 
b'^cau.se  there  is  no  way  for  them  to 
earn  their  room  and  board.  Oh.  there 
are  jobs  waiting  on  tables  at  dormitories 
and  fraternity  houses,  and  townspeople 
in  college  communities  provide  other  op- 
portunities for  some  who  cannot  pay 
their  way.  But  most  of  our  kids  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  this  month  do 
not  have  the  wherewithal  for  tran.spor- 
tation.  for  clothes,  or  for  books  And 
job  (lickings  are  so  slim  that  only  a  very 
few  will  be  able  to  bring  home  any  pay- 
checks in  the  coming  months. 

What  about  the  yotme  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  a  year  or  two  to  save 
enough  money  to  get  them  off  on  the 
road  to  a  university  degree?  As  the 
weeks  and  months  go  by.  ambitions  will 
begin  to  fade  away,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  discotiracinu  than  forced  idleness 
and  bare  cupboards. 

The  plight  of  the  19.'i8  high-rchool 
graduating  clas.'.es  completes  a  dual  dis- 
turbance that  deprives  the  Nation  of 
needed  educated  personnel  while  inflict- 
ing personal  hardship  upon  the  indi- 
viduals involved  If  it  is  true  that  a 
shortage  of  trained  engineers  and  scien- 
tists is  responsible  for  laxity  in  t!ie  de- 
velopment of  an  ability  to  Ruarantrc 
Ironclad  security  against  the  threat  of 
outside  forces,  then  we  must  a.ssume  thpt 
the  deficiency  will  be  aggravated  so  long' 
as  the  college  campus  is  outside  the 
reach  of  aspiring  high-school  graduates. 
Whether  or  not  there  Is  validity  in  the 
assumption  that  our  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  lagging,  the  fact 
remnins  that  America  should  and  must 
be  able  to  meet  the  demands  and  desires 
of  youth  who  .seek  to  pursue  their  chosen 
vocation-s.  w  hether  in  the  arts  or  .sciences. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  tlie  current  economic 
situation  closes  the  doors  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  many  thousands  of 
our  deservmg  boys  and  girls  In  my  part 
of  the  country  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  import -export  policy  is 
directly  responsible  for  this  circum- 
stance. The  oceans  of  foreign  residual 
oil  and  the  mountains  of  manufactured 
goods  that  have  converged  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  this  countty  are  Uie  unmistakable 
causativcs  of  much  of  the  unemployment 
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that  haunts  our  mining-,  ri.ilroad,  and 
manufacturing  communities 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  men  whose  jobs  have  been 
swept  away  by  unfair  impcrt  competi- 
tion, of  the  wives  and  mothers  who  pray 
to  God  that  their  men  and  their  chil- 
dren may  be  able  to  enjoy  rea.sonable 
living  standards,  of  the  you  ig  boys  and 
girls  who  yearn  to  continue  their  scho- 
lastic careers.  For  10  yean  our  miners 
have  waited  In  vain  for  th?  better  life 
that  lower  tariff  policies  w(re  supposed 
to  bring.  Our  glassworkers  have  moved 
out  of  their  working  places  into  unem- 
ploj-ment  lines  so  that  foreign -produced 
material  might  f^nd  an  outlet  in  our 
markets.  The  list  of  victim;  has  climbed 
steadily,  so  that  the  admiiistration  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  dismal  failure,  a  .source  of  economic 
disease  that  carries  povert^  and  misery 
into  every  area  of  this  countrj'. 

For  the  information  of  tho.se  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  rt  ad  the  state- 
ment  on  coal  exc>orts  prc])ared  by   the 
Committee  for  a  National    Trade  Policy, 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  amount  of 
American  coal  purchased  by  consumers 
abroad  is  not  reflected  by  the  quantity 
of  residual  oil  imported  imo  the  United 
States.     When   a   foreign   nation   needs 
coal,  it  comes  to  this  country  because 
our  industry-  has  the  resources  and  the 
manpower  and  the  ability  to  produce  the 
kind  of  coal  needed  at  a  rrice  competi- 
tive with   that  of   any   other   producer 
anywhere    in    the    world.     Though    the 
wages    of    our    mmer    are    many    times 
higher  than  those  of  his  counterpart  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  we  can  lay  down  coal  at 
dockside  far   below   that   at  which   the 
foreign  operator  can  get  i ,  to  his  ships. 
If  foreign  residual  oil  were  needed  in 
the  absence  of  a  domestic  fuel  supply  in 
this   country,   then   I   would   say   by   all 
means  get  It  from  Veneziela  or  wher- 
ever  else   It   is   available.     The   foreign 
importer  of  American  coil  applies  the 
same   philosophy,   it   wooid   be  illogical 
for  him  to  do  otherwise     But  do  you 
believe  for  1  minute  that  I'rance  or  Eng- 
land  would   stand   by   and   permit  their 
miners  to  be  idle  because  jf  an  Influx  of 
American  coal? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  for  a 
national  trade  policy,  in  attempting  to 
woo  the  coal  area  Congre..aman  into  the 
free  trade  corner,  would  challenge  the 
evidence  presented  by  e  .ery  American 
group  and  individual  ii  volved  in  the 
production,  transportatioa,  and  sale  of 
coal.  The  following  pan  .graph  is  from 
a  report  made  last  week  by  F.  F.  Estes. 
executive  secretary  of  thJ  Coal  Export- 
ers A.ssociation  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  to  tliat  organization's  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago : 

Another  Issue  which  I  sh  mid  like  to  dls- 
CUM  briefly  at  this  Ume  li  the  charge  by 
advocates  of  free  trade  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  not  expect  to  enjoy  an  export 
market  unless  we  are  will  ng  to  keep  the 
fuel  markets  of  the  United  States  open  to 
shippers  of  recldual  oil  frcm  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  question 
came  up  dtirlng  hearings  en  the  reciprocal 
traa«  extensloa  bill.  The  fact  U  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  sell  our  coal 
In  the  export  market,  yet  wt!  must  oX  neces- 
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sity  challenge  any  attempt  to  Imply  that 
the  coal  Industry  Is  being  unfair  when  It 
objecu  to  the  unrestricted  ImpcK-tation  of  a 
waste  product  of  the  refining  process  to 
encroach  upon  our  domestic  maikets.  And 
we  must  always  explain  to  the  uninitiated 
that  reducing  rcsldual-oll  Imports  will  in  no 
wise  conflict   with  the  coal -export  program. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  coal  op>€r- 
ators  throughout  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, and  by  the  coal-carrying  railroads. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  propaganda 
of  the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy  regarding  coal's  export-imjKjrt 
problems  is  neither  appreciated  nor  be- 
lieved in  the  mining  camps  of  my  State 
or  anywhere  else  that  coal  is  produced. 
Today  every  representative  of  com- 
munities injured  by  excessive  importjs 
must  stand  firm  against  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  propter  protection  for  our  dis- 
tressed areas.  We  must  support  the 
Davis-Simpson-Bailey  bill,  and  we  must 
insist  upon  further  protection  for  our 
domestic  coal  and  oil  industries  through 
the  medium  of  additional  legislation  to 
place  a  mandatory  restriction  on  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  products. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  fatal  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw into  economic  isolationism. 

We  must  do  business  with  other  na- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  those  materials 
and  those  products  that  are  not  available 
here.  Foreign  trade  supports  a  number 
of  our  own  entei-prise^  and  provides  em- 
ployment for  several  million  workers  in 
the  United  SUtes.  This  two-way  trade 
helps  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  our 
allies;  helps  to  miprove  the  backward 
nations;  and  is  effective  in  offsetting  the 
Communist  drive  to  engineer  trade  tie- 
ups  with  other  nations  so  that  they  will 
become  economic  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  all  thinking  people  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  expansion  of  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  that  is  being  achieved  by 
new  and  cunning  methods,  reciprocal 
trade  Ls  one  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods to  halt  the  spread  of  commmiism, 
and  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

Tliese  facts  cannot  be  challenged. 
But  we  do  oppose  the  administration 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  program. 

From  our  own  first-hand  experience, 
we  know  that  it  has  undermmed  a  num- 
ber of  our  domestic  industries,  and  has 
traded  away  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
tlie  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, in  its  preoccupation  with  reci- 
procal trade,  has  failed  to  show  suffici- 
ent concern  for  the  destructive  effects  of 
this  program  on  a  number  of  industries 
that  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

We  have  protested  many  times,  but  no 
protection  has  been  forthcoming. 

While  we  believe  in  reciprocal  trade, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  the  chemical. 
elecUical,  textile,  handicraft,  and  other 
industries  that  are  essential  to  our  own 
economic  health. 

And  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  under- 
stand why  foreign  goods,  produced  by 


•workers  who  are  pa.d  substandard  wages, 
are  encouraged  to  invade  the  American 
market,  when  we  already  have  the  in- 
dustries and  the  workers  to  supply  our 
own  needs.  Why  are  these  industries 
being  sacrificed?  One  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  being  used 
as  pawns  in  a  game  to  provide  export 
markets  for  other  American  industries. 
This  is  having  a  divisive  effect  upon  our 
people.  The  displaced  workers  in  tex- 
tile and  other  industries,  while  sj-mpa- 
thetic  to  the  need  for  more  trade  with 
other  nations,  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
jobs  to  achieve  this  end.  Under  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  these  displaced,  middle-aged  workers, 
will  never  be  able  to  find  job  opportuni- 
ties to  replace  the  ones  that  have  been 
taken  from  them. 

The  executive  branch  cannot  say  that 
it  does  not  know  of  these  tragic  effects 
upon  some  American  industries,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  American  work- 
ers. And  yet,  it  has  done  nothing  to 
compensate  for  the  harm  done. 

When  former  textile  workers  go  shop- 
ping in  clothing  and  department  stores, 
they  are  faced  with  foreign  goods  that 
have  stolen  their  jobs  away.  You  can 
imagine  their  dismay,  and  their  bitter- 
ness, when  they  see  all  these  foreign 
labels,  including  Hong  Kong. 

To  what  extent  will  reciprocal  trade 
go  without  some  check  ujxjn  its  opera- 
tions that  w  ill  give  our  people  some  voice 
in  these  decisions  that  mean  economic 
life  or  death  to  many  of  them. 

This,  then,  is  our  dilemma. 

How  to  achieve  a  fair  and  reasonable 
trade  pohcy  that  will  not  result  in  those 
depressed  industries  and  depressed  areas 
that  have  become  a  chronic  problem  in 
our  economy,  even  during  the  overall 
national  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  expanded 
trade,  that  these  symptoms  of  local  de- 
pression first  appeared,  and  have  since 
contmued. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  irresponsible 
tariff  reductions  have  been  the  cause, 
and  depressed  areas  the  effect,  of  too 
much  Presidential  authority  to  adjust 
duties  or  tariffs.  Without  check,  or  bal- 
ance, or  Congressional  control  over  these 
powers,  arbitrary  decisions  have  been 
made,  with  no  effective  right  of  appeal 
provided  for  the  injured  parties. 

The  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed  In  1934. 

There  have  been  revolutionary  changes 
in  world  conditions  since  then,  as  well 
as  the  obvious  defects  revealed  in  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

When  Congress  in  1934,  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  depression,  authorized  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  other  nations.  It  did  so  with  the 
clear  understanding,  and  the  specific  di- 
rective, that  this  power  should  be  used 
in  such  a  manner  that  injury  to  domestic 
industries  would  be  avoided. 

That  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Some  American  industries  have  been 
hurt,  and  seriously. 

We  would  be  more  Inclined  to  ro  along 
with  the  administration  if  it  had  faced 
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up  to  these  facts  and  had  Inserted  pro- 
visions in  the  extension  bill  that  would 
eliminate  such  hardships  in  the  future. 
But  the  administration  insists  on  a 
5-year  extension,  with  no  effective  pro- 
cedure for  the  relief  of  industries  that 
may  be  forced  to  liquidate  as  a  result 
of  its  decisions. 

Both  management  and  labor  believe  in 
the  principle  of  two-way  trade.  They 
have  a  commonsense  approach  to  the 
problem,  recognizing  the  need  for  flex- 
ible duties  or  tariffs  that  shall  be  reduced 
in  accordance  with  any  rise  in  living 
standards  of  the  competing  nations. 
Could  anything  be  more  fair  than  this? 
But  the  State  Department,  which  ad- 
vises tiie  President  in  tliese  matters,  is 
more  interested  in  the  inteinational 
aspects  of  reciprocal  trade,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  is  blind  to  domestic  reper- 
cussions. 

Furthermore,  it  glosses  over  the  fact 
that  reciprocal  trade  is  supposed  to  loosen 
up  the  exchange  of  goods  among  the 
competing  nations. 

Concessions  by  us  are  intended  to  en- 
courage concessions  by  tliem. 

But.  as  the  minority  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  states: 

Next.  It  l8  said  that  the  United  States 
has  an  export  surijUis  which  niust  be  elimi- 
nated If  the  dollar  earnings  of  our  trading 
partners  are  to  be  Increased,  so  as  to  permit 
nontarlff  restrictions  Imposed  by  these  covin- 
trles  on  our  trade  to  be  eliminated.  But 
the  trade  agreements  program  has  been  In 
operation  for  24  years,  during  which  period 
we  have  granted  continuous  and  substantial 
reductions  In  our  tariffs.  Nevertheless,  non- 
tarltr  restrictions  against  dollar  trade  wre 
more  prevalent  now  than  they  were  in  1930. 
It  Is  the  consensus  of  a  number  of  experts 
that  world  trade  today  Is  more  tightly  regi- 
mented than  it  ever  has  been  before  in  peace- 
time. 

H.  n.  12591  calls  for  a  8-year  extcn- 
nlon  of  the  Pre»ident'ii  authority.  This 
la  a  far  urcater  extcnulon  than  ha<i  ever 
been  B«kcd  before.  DrcBune  of  a  provi- 
•lon  that  would  permit  full  fl-ycar  re- 
ductlonn  even  Junt  before  the  propoied 
S-year  ifrant  of  authority  cxplren,  would 
keep  thcite  reduction*  in  effect  for  10 
year*. 

Congretfl  \n  opposed  to  thU  power- 
grab.  It  believer  that  it  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  inHlst  on  frequent  re- 
view of  the  manner  in  which  hl«  dele- 
gated authority  is  u«ed. 

In  these  times  of  economic  uncertain- 
ty and  swift  technological  change,  it 
does  not  believe  that  this  far-reaching 
power  should  be  vested  in  one  man. 

Accordingly,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  support  for  the  Simpson  bill, 
which  would  restrict  this  authority  to  a 
2-year  period.  Furthermore,  it  provides 
for  some  measure  of  control  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  President's  authority  to 
reduce  tariffs,  where  such  reductions  are 
plainly  injurious  to  American  indus- 
tries. 

This  is  a  compromise  measure. 
We  are  prepared  to  concede  a  little, 
If  the  administration  will  do  likewise. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
dilemma. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  greatly  burden  the 
already  voluminous  record  of  debate  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  extension.     I  wish 


simply  to  state  four  principal  reasons 
why  I  shall  vote  for  the  Simpson  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  bill  and  why. 
failing  adoption  of  the  substitute.  I  shall 
vote  for  recommittal  and  against  final 
passage  of  the  committee  bill. 

First.  While  the  Simpson  substitute 
accepts  the  principle  and  assures  contin- 
uation of  reciprocal  trade — and.  in  fact, 
permits  a  further  10  percent  reduction 
in  tariffs  during  the  next  2  years — it  un- 
derscores the  goal  of  genuine  reciprocity 
and  puts  the  brakes  on  the  present  one- 
sidedness  of  the.se  agreements. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
this  debate,  since  1934  the  United  States 
has  cut  tariffs  by  approximately  85  yyer- 
cent  and  the  committee  bill  proposes  to 
authorize  a  further  maximum  reduction 
of  25  percent  during  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  During  the  same  period  Canada 
has  reduced  her  t:\riffs  by  only  13  per- 
cent; Italy.  24  percent;  Switzerland.  34 
percent;  Japan.  3}»  percent,  while  Eng- 
land and  France  have  raised  their  tariff 
levels  by  43  percent  and  37  percent,  re- 
spectively. In  addition,  the.se  and  other 
countries  have  emiJloyed  such  devices  as 
import  licen.ses,  imix)rt  quotas,  preferen- 
tial trade  arrangements,  currency  ma- 
nipulation, state  trading,  government 
export  subsidies,  and  embargoes  to  raise 
trade  barriers  against  American  im- 
ports. True  reciprocity  must  be  a  two- 
way  street,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  to 
truly  encourage  trade. 

Second.  I  believe  there  is  a  basic  in- 
consistency between  such  domestic  de- 
vices for  protection  of  employers  and 
employees  against  low-pay  competition 
as  the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  col- 
lective-bargaining laws  while  denying 
effective  protection  for  American  indus- 
try and  workers  against  grossly  unfair, 
low  foreign  wage*;.  I  believe  It  is  par- 
ticularly deplorable  when  unreasonably 
low  tariff  rates  encourage  American 
companies  to  transfer  operations  to  for- 
eign countries  enjoying  such  advan- 
tages and  then  compete  with  these 
products  In  the  American  market 
against  American  industry  and  labor. 
Incidentally,  the  high  woge  standards 
imposed  by  Fedeial  law  in  this  country 
add  to  the  difTlcully  of  American  compe- 
tition with  foreign  imports — thus  com- 
pounding the  ironic  paradox. 

Third.  I  support  the  Simpson  substi- 
tute also  becaus*'  it  clearly  recognizes 
and  seeks  to  retstabllsh  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  obligation  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  lay  and  collect 
duties  and  imposts. 

Under  the  Simpson  substitute  the  rec- 
ommendations and  findings  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission — an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress— with  respect  to  maintaining  or 
increasing  tariff  rates  on  a  showing  of 
need  by  an  adversely  affected  Industry, 
would  become  effective  unless  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary were  sustained  by  a  majority  vote 
ol  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  require  that  no  decision  of  the 
executive  in  favor  of  continuation  or 
reduction  of  a  tariff  rate  could  be  over- 
ridden by  Congress  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  In  other  words,  this  provi- 
sion, designed  to  preserve  an  unconsti- 


tutional executive  authority,  would  pre- 
vent Congress  from  legislating  on  tariff 
matters  except  by  the  identical  margin 
required  to  pass  already  enacted  legisla- 
tion over  a  Presidential  veto. 

Fourth.  Finally.  I  support  the  Simp- 
son substitute  because  by  restoring  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  it 
is  assured  that  industries  adversely  af- 
fected by  low  tariff  rates  will  have  a 
means  of  more  effective  petition  to  their 
elected  representatives  for  redress  of 
grievances.  As  it  now  stands  these  ap- 
peals for  such  redress — made  through 
the  Tariff  Commission — are  subject  to 
interminable  delay  and  ultimate  denial 
by  the  executive  branch,  without  fur- 
ther recourse.  Since  1951  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  found  serious  mjury  to 
American  industry  in  27  cases,  yet  the 
executive  branch  has  denied  relief  In 
17  of  these  cases. 

The  Congress  yields  not  only  its  own 
rights — and  obligations — but  the  basic 
rights  of  American  citizens  when  it  ab- 
dicates its  constitutional  authority  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rl.se 
today  to  speak  on  the  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  that  we  must  con- 
tinue tills  worthwhile  program  and  I 
Intend  to  support  it.  Since  1934  we 
have  become  the  predominant  nation  in 
world  trade.  Of  course,  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
have  been  the  only  factor  in  the  rise  of 
oiu"  trade,  but  both  imports  and  exports 
have  been  increasing  since  1934  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  gross  national 
product.  Exix)rt.s  in  1956  were  9  times 
as  large  as  in  1934  while  imports  were 
nearly  8  times  as  large.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  had  grown  only  between 
6  and  7  times  that  of  1934.  It  Is  not 
my  purpose  to  go  Into  a  long  discussion 
of  the  benefits  of  trade  to  our  economy. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  self-evident  to 
everyone.  Perhaps  the  o'd  adage  "to 
export  a  country  mtut  imi)ort"  best 
summarl7.es  the  reason  for  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

Coimtrlcs  who  buy  our  export*  must 
pay  for  them.  This  they  can  do  by  ex- 
porting to  us.  by  using  gold  and  dollar 
reserves,  by  boi rowing,  by  grants  to  us. 
or  by  favorable  balances  in  the  so-called 
invisibles,  that  is,  tourist  expenditures, 
shipping,  insurance,  and  similar  items. 
For  most  countries,  this  means  largely 
by  exporting  to  us  or  by  grants  and 
loans.  Of  course,  nations  cannot  bor- 
row and  continue  to  borrow  indefinitely; 
soon  service  charges  on  debts  become 
an  unbearable  burden.  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
to  give  money — without  pro.spect*  of  re- 
payment— to  the  world  at  large.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  our  attention  must 
be  placed  on  tiic  encouragement  of  Im- 
ports. 

The  answer  it  seems,  Mr  Chairman,  is 
for  us  to  make  the  items  we  can  pro- 
duce most  cheaply  and  exchange  them 
with  other  countries  for  products  in 
which  they  have  a  similar  advantage. 
Any  other  policy  would,  I  believe,  slow 
the  growth  of  our  standard  of  livings 
and  incidentally  that  of  other  coun- 
tries— by  reducing  the  supplies  of  goods 
available    and    ultimately    increase    the 
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cost  of  living.  In  days,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent, when  the  cost  of  livir  g  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high  this  is  a  factor  to  consider. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  import- 
competing  Jobs  are  those  that  pay  Uie 
lowest  wages.  Statistical  analyses  of  46 
leading  export  industries  and  36  lead- 
ing import-competing  industries  in 
manufacturing  shows  that  average 
hourly  earnings  in  the  export  industries 
exceed  tlie  national  average  while  those 
In  import-competing  ind  istries  are  be- 
low the  average.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
to  sliift  our  workers  to  tie  higher-pay- 
ing export  industries?  Such  a  shift 
would  have  a  twofold  (ffcct:  First,  a 
rise  in  imports  provides  ."oreigners  with 
more  dollars  with  which  they  can  pur- 
chase more  of  our  rxjjorts.  and.  second, 
the  rise  ui  imports  and  in  exports  would 
lead  to  a  shift  of  resources  in  the  United 
States  from  import  comteting  to  export 
industries;  Uius  moving  the  labor  force 
to  higher  paying  jobs  wliich  would  aLsO 
ijicrease  our  own  purchaiing  power. 

In  1956.  4,500,000  people  were  in  em- 
ployment attributable  to  foreign  trade: 
3.118,000  to  exports  and  ;.382.000  to  im- 
ports. Presumably  not  all  of  tlie  jobs 
attributable  to  imports  would  be  dis- 
placed by  import -competing  projects. 
Some  of  the  jobs  in  transportation,  in 
processing  and  in  noncorapetitive  items, 
such  as  coffee,  tea,  bananas,  and  so 
forth,  would  still  be  necessary.  Various 
programs  of  adjustment  have  been  ad- 
vocated for  industries  aff  K;ted  by  import 
competition.  I  shall  rot  attempt  to 
analyze  them,  but  to  sa;-  that  such  in- 
dustries should  receive  a  reasonable 
assistance  in  shifting  to  :  ome  other  field 
of  endeavor.  Employees  should  be  aided 
in  whatever  training  li  necessary  for 
them  m  shifting  to  other  work. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nst  of  the  Free 
World  now.  Mr.  Chalrm  in.  it  is  affected 
by  our  trade  policy.  IJ  we  encourage 
Imports  we  build  up  olh-r  economies,  If 
we  discourage  Imports  we  tear  them 
down  Other  countries  are  far  more 
dependent  on  foreign  iwAt  than  Amer- 
ica. Britain  exports  16  percent  of  her 
total  output;  Belgium  and  other  western 
European  countries  even  more.  We  are 
the  chief  market  for  ma:iy  items. 

I  feci.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  expanded 
international  trade  among  the  member 
nations  of  the  Free  World  strengthens 
their  economies  because  It  Increases  the 
amount  of  goods  avallaVle  to  all.  As  it 
Increaaes  the  income — and  consequently 
the  money  available  to  8i)end  on  goods — 
international  trade  provides  a  greater 
margin  for  military  production  and  i>er- 
mlt*  greater  military  expenditure  with- 
out such  serious  reductions  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Why  do  I.  a  Congressmen  from  Ne- 
braska, a  State  which  would  seem  to 
have  little  concern  with  International 
trade,  favor  a  reciprocal  '.rade  agreement 
program?  In  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks I  shall  picture  my  conception  of 
the  effect  of  foreign  trade  upon  Ne- 
braska. 

It  ts,  of  coTiTse.  lmpa'5sible  to  state 
with  complete  accuracy  how  much  of 
Nebraska's  production  Is  exported  and 
how  much  Is  imported  Into  the  State. 
Government  counts  of  exports  and  im- 
ports   are    made    only    where    products 


enter  or  leave  the  country.  This  com- 
putation does  not  identify  the  place  of 
origin  for  exports  or  the  place  of  desti- 
nation for  imports. 

Even  if  these  enumerations  were 
available  such  statistics  would  neglect 
the  important  indirect  effects  of  imports 
and  exports  upon  our  economy.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  sup- 
ply ingredients  or  component  parts,  ren- 
der services  or  otherwise  affect  imports 
and  exports. 

Such  factors  as  the  above  indicate 
that  no  precise  measurement  of  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  trade  upon  an  area  is 
possible,  but  not  necessarily  that  no 
worthwhile  measure  of  such  impact  is 
not  possible.  One  can,  for  example, 
allocate  the  Nation's  exports  and  im- 
ports to  an  area  on  the  basis  of  p>opula- 
tion.  Such  a  procedure  has  some  wealv- 
nesses  becau.'^e  it  does  not  consider 
whether  or  not  the  State  or  area  has 
above-the-average  concentrations  of 
business  nor  does  it  consider  whether  or 
not  the  per  capita  income  is  above  or  be- 
low the  national  figure. 

The  west-north-centrar  region — Min- 
nesota. Iowa,  Missouri.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kan.sas — of 
which  Nebraska  is  a  part  had,  in  1952, 
5.9  percent  of  total  United  States  exports 
and  imported  4.3  percent  of  competing 
imports.  It  was,  consequently,  in  about 
the  center  of  the  geographical  groups 
with  respect  to  exports,  but  was  last  in 
the  impact  of  competing  imports  on  its 
economy. 

Nebraska,  Mr.  Chairman,  benefits  from 
foreign  commerce.  It  is  prosperous  if 
trade  expands;  It  Is  hurt  if  trade  con- 
tracts. In  1950.  the  last  official  census. 
Nebraska's  population  was  1.325,510 
which  ranked  our  State  33d  In  the  Na- 
tion In  terms  of  population.  Her  popu- 
lation in  1957  has  been  estimated  at  1,- 
452,000,  a  9  5-percent  Increase. 

Wc  arc  not  one  of  the  wealthiest 
States,  but  we  have  19,801  families  with 
Incomes  over  110,000.  Our  effective  buy- 
ing Income  Is  somewhat  below  the  na- 
tional average.  Our  per  capita  effective 
buying  income  in  1957  was  $1,479,  com- 
pered with  the  national  average  of  $1,- 
734.  This  means  that  we  probably  had 
about  18  percent  less  money  to  nvest  In 
Imports  than  the  average  person.  I 
realize  that  this  could  be  construed  as  a 
hazardous  estimate  because  the  cost  of 
living  is  different  In  the  various  States 
and  our  lower  Income,  In  actual  pur- 
chasing power,  might  be  the  equivalent 
or  even  above  the  national  average. 

In  Nebraska  about  184,000  persons 
work  on  farms.  Their  needs  for  sup- 
porting products  create  employment  for 
thousands  more.  They  have  a  direct 
interest  in  our  exports  of  about  $4  billion 
in  farm  products.  The  proportionate 
share  of  Nebraska  in  1956  was  about  $150 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nebraska's  proportion- 
ate share  of  total  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  1956-57  growing  year  was: 
Wheat,  $61,559,000;  corn,  $19,709,000; 
soybeans.  $4,405,000;  grain  sorghums. 
$1,762,000:  dairy  products,  $2,500,000; 
poultry,  $682.000 ;  and  other  livestock  and 
products,  $30,524,000;  or  a  total  of  $121,- 
181,000  for  these  agricultural  products. 
Truly,  our  export  of  agricultural  prod- 


ucts spells  the  difference  between  a  pros- 
perous and  a  failing  agriculture.  In 
addition.  Nebraska  as  its  proportionate 
share  imported  $27,937,000  worth  of  live- 
stock and  other  products.  Of  course,  my 
State  also  imports  large  quantities  of 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  similar  items. 

Manufacturing  employed  56,996  per- 
sons in  1.423  establishments  in  1954. 
Forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  of  these  w^ere  classified  as  pro- 
duction workers. 

Food  and  related  products  is  by  far  the 
largest  manufacturing  industry.  It  em- 
ployed 27.730  persons  in  434  establish- 
ments. Fifty  of  these  firms  employed 
100  or  more  persons.  The  value  added 
by  manufacture  in  this  group  is  slightly 
higher  than  all  other  groups  combined. 
This  group,  of  course.  Is  closely  related 
to  agriculture. 

Nationally,  too,  exports  of  food  and 
related  products  are  significant.  They 
amouiiLed  to  more  than  $1  billion  or 
about  $640  for  every  person  employed  in 
1956.  Nebraska's  proportionate  .share  of 
these  exports  was  about  $17.2  million  in 
1956. 

Largest  among  this  grouping  Is  grain 
mill  products  which  totaled  about  $275 
million  or  slightly  over  one-fouith  of  the 
national  total.  Nebraska's  proportion- 
ate share  in  1956  was  $3.3  million. 

In  Omaha  there  are  several  leading 
producers  in  this  field — some  interna- 
tionally and  nationally  known — others 
identifiable  only  locally.  Some  of  them 
are  the  Kellogg  Co..  Inc..  famous  for  its 
cereals  and  breakfast  foods;  Pillsbury 
Mills,  noted  for  its  flour  and  meal;  and 
the  International  Milling  Co..  noted  for 
its  animal  feeds.  Several  other  firms 
are  active  in  this  field.  Several  of  these 
firms  participate  directly  in  foreign 
trade. 

About  11.125  persons  are  employed  In 
meat  packing  in  my  State.  Armour. 
Hormel  and  other  well-known  namea  in 
this  Industry  have  planu  In  Nebraska. 
Not  only  are  the  meat  product*  them- 
selves valuable  export  items,  but  many 
byproductf,  such  as  lard,  Ullow,  and 
similar  product*,  find  increasing  ac- 
ceptance abroad. 

Dairy  products  are  not  an  exception- 
ally Important  export  product  of  Ne- 
braska, but  even  here  our  proportionate 
share  waa  approximately  $1  million. 
Exported  creamery  and  butter  products 
help  maintain  national  prices  and  thus 
aid  Nebraska's  dairy  industiy. 

Exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  1956  totaled  over  $109  million. 
In  Omaha,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  has  a 
cannery  which  participates  actively  emd 
directly  in  foreign  trade.  Naturally 
Heinz  employees  have  a  direct  Interest  in 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  processing  of  drfiydrated  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Nebraska  has  one  inter- 
nationally kno'wn  firm,  the  Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co.  of  Schuyler.  Since  the 
exports  in  this  category  amounted  to  over 
$6,384  per  employed  worker  it  would 
seem  that  exports  are  important  to  this 
company.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
tell  what  import  totals  are  for  Nebraska. 
These  firms  I  have  mentioned  require 
raw  materials  many  of  which  must  be 
imported.  As  I  have  previously  stated. 
Nebrsiskans  consume  large  quantities  of 
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tropical  and  semitropical  products  which 
must  be  imported,  that  is.  coffee,  tea, 
bannas,  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products  ac- 
counted in  1954  for  70  establishments 
employing  1,645  persons  in  Nebraska; 
two  of  these  firms  employed  100  or  more 
persons.  National  exports  were  about 
$1.6  billion  in  1956 — $2,230  for  every 
worker  engaged;  Nebraska's  proportion- 
ate share  was  about  $5.5  million.  Many 
of  our  companies  are  affiliates  of  national 
and  international  companies  with  direct 
foreign  interests. 

Nonelectrical  machinery  Is  Important 
to  Nebraska.  The  1954  Census  of  Man- 
ufactures showed  that  there  were  100  es- 
tablishments employing  3.142  persons. 

National  exports  of  these  products  were 
$2.9  billion  in  1956;  Nebraska's  share  was 
more  than  $5  million. 

Tractors  and  farm  machinery  exports 
were  $548.9  million  in  1956.  Since  the 
following  Nebraska  firms  engaged  di- 
rectly In  export  trade — Sensation  Mow- 
er, Inc..  Parman  Equipment  Co..  Broy- 
hill  Co..  and  Fli.scher  &  Schmid 
Corp. — Nebraska's  actual  share  might 
well  be  greater  than  $1.6  million,  her 
proportionate  share  of  these  exports. 

Nebraska's  share  of  pumps  and  com- 
pressors was  $2.8  million  in  1956.  The 
Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Beatrice,  ships  abroad  electric  and  water 
system  equipment  as  well  as  centrifugal 
pumps.  Other  Nebraska  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Western  Land  Roller  Co.  of 
Hastings,  and  the  Bruning  Co.  of  Lincoln, 
exjx)rt  pumps  and  compressors. 

Metal  working  machinery  is  exported 
by  the  Schum  Tool  Co.,  of  Omaha. 

Practically  all  of  Nebraska's  firms  in 
this  classification  utilize  imports  in  their 
activity.  Most  common  are  the  alloys 
necessary  for  the  metals  they  u.'^e,  but 
other  vital  imports  are  balsa,  asbestos, 
and  certain  hardwoods. 

Nebraska's  electrical  machinery  In- 
dustry employs  2.225  persons.  Although 
there  are  only  13  firms  in  this  industrial 
classification,  2  employ  more  than  500 
people  and  2  others  between  100  and  250. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  na- 
tional exports  of  electrical  machinery 
were  more  than  $921  million.  Communi- 
cations equipment  totaled  $358,993,000  of 
this  amount  or  about  39  percent.  Ne- 
braska's proportionate  share  in  this  field 
was  about  $16  million. 

All  but  261  of  Nebraska's  employees  in 
this  field  produce  communications 
equipment.  Three  firms,  the  Western 
Electric  plant  In  Lincoln,  the  Goodall 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the 
Dale  Products  Co.  export  directly. 

The  1954  census  of  manufactures  re- 
vealed that  Nebraska  has  78  establish- 
ments, employing  2,652  people  manufac- 
turing fabricated  metal  products.  Ex- 
ports of  these  products  in  1956  were 
$443,606,000  of  which  Nebraska's  share 
was  about  $870,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant subdivision  of  this  classification  Is 
structural  metal  products;  national  ex- 
ports of  this  grouping  were  $123.4  mil- 
lion. Nebraska's  proportionate  share 
being  $465,000. 

Several  other  industries  In  Nebraska 
have  interests  in  foreign  commerce, 
chiefly  in  imports.  Printing  and  pub- 
lishing,  employmg   4,800  people  m  364 


firms,  is  the  second  largest  segment  of 
Nebraska's  manufacturing  industry. 
While  it  is  not  concerned  vitally  with 
exports  it  does  depend  up>on  imports  for 
much  ol  its  newsprint  and  other  supplies. 

I  shall  only  mention  other  industries 
which  are  dependent  upon  exports  and 
imports  for  successful  operation.  Trans- 
portation and  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment are  both  small  industries  in  Ne- 
braska, the  automobile  equipment  In- 
dustry, from  a  foreign  trade  standpoint, 
being  most  significant.  Two  Nebraska 
firms  participate  directly  in  foreign 
trade:  Crown  Products  Co.  exports  au- 
tomobile fan  belts,  radiator  hoses,  and 
other  rubber  products;  the  Jubilee 
Manufacturing  Co.  exports  automobile 
and  marine  horns;  horn  relays  and 
similar  equipment. 

One  firm — the  Cushman  Motor  Works 
In  Lincoln — employs  625  people  in  the 
manufacture  of  motor  scooters  and  re- 
lated products.  Motor  .scooters  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
commerce. 

Needless  to  say  these  lndu.«trles  rely 
upon  foreign  sources  for  many  of  their 
raw  materials.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
lonR  list  of  imported  items  that  is  util- 
ized in  producing  a  car  or  truck,  to  cite 
an  example. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  has  a 
plant  in  Lincoln  which  engages  directly 
in  export  trade.  It  must  rely  on  imports 
for  ail  of  its  natural  rubber. 

Instruments  and  related  products  are 
important,  but  due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  industry,  statistics  were  not  pub- 
lished in  the  1954  census.  Two  Omaha 
firms  are  known  to  participate  in  foreign 
commerce— Batson  Electronics,  Inc.,  ex- 
ports scientific  and  professional  in.^tru- 
monts  and  Alco  Manufacturing  Co.  ex- 
ports geigcr  counters. 

So  far.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  of 
the  groups  which  benefit  directly  from 
foreiTU  commerce,  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacturing industry.  Their  relationship 
is  easy  to  determine,  even  in  an  inland 
State  such  as  Nebraska. 

Employment  groups — other  than  pro- 
ducers of  movable  goods — are  affected 
because  first,  the  workers  and  firms  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  are  patrons 
for  their  services  and  second,  the  pa.ss- 
au:e  of  international  traru^actions 
through  their  area  creates  demands  for 
services  of  all  types. 

Let  me  analyze  this  fact.  Anyane  who 
goes  into  a  grocery  store  .sees  goods  from 
all  over  the  world.  Such  goods  stimu- 
late sales  and  make  for  a  better  life. 

Wholesalers,  professional  services, 
transport  and  communications  also  re- 
ceive the  same  stimulus  from  foreign 
commerce. 

Consumers  are  probably  most  directly 
affected.  Many  tropical  items,  that  is, 
coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  chocolate,  bananas, 
natural  rubber,  to  cite  a  few,  we  cannot 
produce  at  all;  others — sugar,  wool,  to 
cite  examples — we  can  produce,  but  costs 
would  rise  tremendously  if  we  were 
forced  to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendous demands  of  our  industrial 
economy  for  aluminum,  chrome,  tan- 
talum, mica,  and  many  other  resources. 
Without  them  we  could  perhaps  find  sub- 


stitutes and  exist,  but  at  much  greater 
cost  and  with  serious  inconvenience. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
shown  why  I  think  foreign  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  of  our  country. 
Necessarily,  I  have  begun  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  country  at  large,  but  my 
main  purpose  has  been  to  show  the  effect 
of  foreign  commerce  upon  my  own  State 
of  Nebraska,  an  inland  State. 

My  general  remarks  have  had  to  be 
brief,  but  I  believe  that  they  show  the 
nece.s.sity  of  foreign  trade  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  economies  of  the  Free  World. 

How  does  one  summarize  the  effects  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  economy  of  a  single 
State?  In  the  following  paragraphs  I 
shall  state  one  method  of  ascertaining 
such  effects. 

Agricultural  products  of  Nebraska  ex- 
ported in  1956  totaled  $121,181,000.  Con- 
versely imports  of  livestock  products, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  Nebraska 
agricultural  product  adversely  affected. 
were  $27,937,000 

As  I  have  slated  our  principal  agricul- 
tural exports  are:  wheat,  soybeans,  corn, 
sorghum,  dairy  products,  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  other  livestock  products. 

While  we  do  not  have  complete  sta- 
tistics, Nebraska's  exports  of  manufac- 
tured products  which  can  be  estimated 
totaled  $30,478,000  in  1956.  Man-years 
of  employment  attributable  to  exports 
were  1,152.  This  is  probably  an  under- 
statement since  we  do  not  have  any  esti- 
mates from  many  of  Nebraska's  smaller 
industries.  It  is  difflcult  to  assess  the 
effects  of  imports  upon  these  lndu.stries, 
but  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
utilized  supply  the  ingredients  for  Ne- 
braska's industries  plus  the  food  supplies 
of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  foreign 
trade  is  difficult  to  measure  for  consum- 
ers. In  1956  per  capita  exports  were 
$112  48  and  per  capita  Imports  were 
$74.58.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  per 
capita  gain  from  foreign  tradewas  $37  90. 
As  a  general  Indicator  of  the  pain  from 
foreign  trade  to  the  State  of  Nebraska 
one  can  take  the  closest  population  esti- 
mate— 1.452,000  In  1957 — and  multiply 
by  the  apparent  per  capita  gain— $37.90 — 
which  indicates  that  the  gain  for  Ne- 
braska was  $55,030,800.  However,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  Nebraska's  effective 
buying  income  was  only  about  85  percent 
of  the  national  average:  .so  the  probable 
gain  to  Nebraska  was  $46,776,180. 

While  the  exact  accuracy  of  some  of 
thf^-se  computations  might  be  question- 
able, Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
general  trend  Indicates  why  I  support 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
the  first  real  skirmish  on  reciprocal 
trades  is  over  the  question  comes  up:  Is 
it  the  end  or  is  It  the  beginning  of  real 
understanding  of  the  International 
trades,  aids,  aspirations,  frustrations, 
peace,  war,  prosperity,  or  depression'' 

Somehow,  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  a  person  gets  engulfed  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
here  and  elsewhere. 

As  I  see  It,  the  underlying  resentment 
against  the  5-year  extension  and  further 
reductions  in  tariffs  has  been  smoldering 
for  a  long  time. 
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We  want  to  help  the  people  of  the 
world.  We  want  to  make  sacrifices  in 
our  search  for  peace.  We  want  friend- 
ship and  we  want  our  neighbors  to  have 
a  better  standard  of  living. 

Yes,  we,  the  American  people,  want  all 
of  these  things,  and  more,  and  we  have 
been  willing  to  pay.  We  have  paid  dear- 
ly in  blood,  tears,  and  in  our  national 
wealth. 

However,  too  many  of  the  nations, 
their  rulers,  and  In  some  cases  their 
people,  have  completely  Ignored  our 
aims  and  have  demonstrated  an  utter 
disregard  for  all  our  sacrifices  and  aid. 

This  country  alone  cannot  save  free- 
dom. We  have  fought  and  won  two 
major  world  wars.  We  have  taken  no 
territories  nor  have  we  built  any  em- 
pires. The  price  of  victory  has  been  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  our  youth,  dead  and 
crippled,  and  the  highest  personal  taxes 
in  all  of  our  history. 

We  have  given  to  every  taker  our 
know-how,  our  machinery,  and  our  raw 
materials.  We  have  built  up  all  over  the 
world  competitors  not  alone  for  the 
world's  market  but  especially  for  our  own 
market. 

Unselfishly  and  some  say  foolishly 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  the 
world's  paternal  guardian.  Our  com- 
mitments have  become  astounding  not 
alone  in  number  but  also  in  scope. 

Some  day,  and  maybe  these  debates 
will  hurry  the  day.  we  will  have  to  ad- 
mit we  cannot  be  the  policemen  for  the 
whole  world. 

The  British  have  definitely  turned  In 
their  uniforms  and  the  French  have 
troubles  of  their  own.  Turkey  and 
Greece  are  nullifying  each  other. 

Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  a  few 
other  powers  can  and  want  to  help. 
However,  look  over  our  little  handful  of 
dependable  allies  and  you  will  realize  how 
little  we  have  bought  for  our  money  in 
the  years  since  World  War  11. 

Almost  every  nation  is  building  up 
pressures  within  and  without  its  borders. 
We  are  no  different.  That  is  where  the 
rub  comes  in.  We  think  that  the  mere 
mention  of  our  country  Is  suflBcient  to 
send  cheers  into  the  air;  that  we  have 
the  respect  of  all  the  people  because 
we  have  been  good  to  them. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  every  hemisphere 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  majority  any- 
where that  does  not  take  us  for  what  we 
can  give  them;  in  plain  words,  have  we 
become  the  worlds  suckers? 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  Is  that  bad, 
yet  the  proof  is  mounting. 

All  over  the  world  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments fail  to  credit  us  with  our  good 
intentions  and  deeds.  Instead  of  cheers 
we  get  jeers.  Instead  of  plaudits  we  get 
bats. 

Well-mannered  foreigners  criticize  us 
and  Inspired  hoodlums  tear  down  our 
flag  and  carry  banners  of  hate  in  mob 
scenes  and  street  parades. 

It  Is  not  too  late.  Money  that  has 
been  spent  is  gone  and  we  cannot  re- 
claim our  world  standing  by  spending 
more.  There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  We  must  start  fresh  with  a  new 
policy.  The  old  one  has  failed.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  find  fault  or 
to  lay  blame  upon  one  party  or  another. 


I  am  against  the  so-called  nonpar- 
tisan, bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  dis- 
agree with  those  who  say  foreign  affairs, 
reciprocal  trades,  mutual  security  do 
not  belong  in  partisan  politics. 

How  else,  pray,  can  an  American 
voter  in  a  free  nation  decide  how  he 
wants  his  representative  to  vote,  or  his 
country  to  act.  in  matters  of  interna- 
tional policy. 

If  my  party — the  Democratic — wants 
to  be  for  free  trade,  free  aid.  or  any 
other  program,  let  us  stand  up  and  say 
so.  Then  within  the  party  each  mem- 
ber stands  up  for  or  against  and  when 
the  districts  return  their  vote  we  will 
have  a  policy  count  of  the  people  within 
our  party  and  their  position  on  this 
burning  issue. 

The  Republicans  then  should  do  the 
same.  This  is  the  test  for  a  democracy. 
Shall  we  let  the  people  discuss  and  de- 
termine this  issue  or  do  we  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand? 

Every  other  nation  has  its  pros  and 
cons.  Are  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
all  our  people  think  alike  on  a  problem 
that  overshadows  all  other  world 
problems? 

We,  as  elected  oflflcials,  are  only  tem- 
porary actors  in  the  political  scene. 
The  parties  are  permanent.  R^esponsl- 
bllities  must  be  assumed  by  the  political 

party. 

The  conscience  of  a  political  party  is 
controlled  by  the  elected  officials;  the 
policies  by  historical  principle  and  plat- 
forms. 

An  Independent  in  American  politics 
Is  usually  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican 
district  and  a  Republican  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district. 

If  we  really  believe  in  the  two-party 
system,  with  its  checks  and  balances  and 
Its  history  of  unparalleled  success  in  the 
natural,  spiritual,  and  humane  fields  of 
endeavor,  with  Its  achievements  in  per- 
sonal freedom  and  dignities,  we  must 
perforce  go  along  with  demanding  post- 
election responsibility  from  both  parties. 

My  father  used  to  say  that  independ- 
ence in  politics  is  too  often  the  backbone 
of  fictitious  reform,  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
backbone  of  revolution  and  revolution  is 
the  backbone  of  destruction,  degrada- 
tion, and  despair. 

The  next  ♦'ew  months  and  years  will 
determine  v/hich  party  can  eliminate 
the  economic  obstacles  of  our  present  di- 
lemma, within  or  without  our  borders. 

Our  policy  on  foreign  affairs  and  do- 
mestic issues  must  be  defined  in  Con- 
gress. Let  the  people  have  a  choice  of 
honest  platforms,  and  the  victorious 
party  will  not  try  ill-disguised  attempts 
to  play  down  the  middle  after  election 

day. 

I  have  read  editorials  asking  that  mid- 
dle-of-the-road politicians  be  elected. 
The  most  dangerous  driver  in  the  world 
is  the  middle-of-the-road  traveler.  He 
has  no  consideration  for  either  the  driv- 
er approaching  or  passing.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  take  my  chances  on  a  Democrat 
or  Republican. 

I  do  not  mean  the  ordinary  questions 
that  are  a  matter  of  necessity  rather 
than  a  matter  of  policy.  I  mean  such 
domestic  issues  as  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  education,  labor 
standards,  public  works,  Federal-State- 


local  relations,  taxation,  public  service, 
and  party  responsibility. 

In  foreign  affairs,  I  mean  trade  re- 
lations, missile  programs,  m.ilitary-com- 
mand  policy,  diplomatic  activities,  lend- 
lease,  mutual  aid,  immigration.  World 
Bank,  and  monetary  jxillcies,  and  credits ; 
in  short,  our  foreign  policy  in  its  every 
phase. 

Our  party  platforms  should  enunci- 
ate our  programs,  our  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  problems  facing  the  electorate 
and  our  general  policy  on  matters  con- 
cerning the  welfare  oi  our  people. 

These  may  be  controversial  because 
there  is  always  a  fundamental  difference 
between  our  approach  to  these  problems 
and  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  practice,  political  controversies 
strengthen  political  freedom  and  educate 
the  masses. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  will  be  more 
appreciated  in  our  efforts  by  being  better 
bargainers  in  foreign  relations. 

No  bargain  is  of  any  value  imless  all 
parties  to  the  bargain  are  satisfied  and 
its  citizens  prosper. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  chairman,  for 
several  days  I  have  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  debate  on  the  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation. 
I  am  sure  my  record  In  Congress  will 
justify  the  statement  that  I  believe  in 
world  trade.  I  favor  world  trade  and  all 
domestic  trade  possible  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  our  citizens  of  this 
country  to  create  a  condition  of  unem- 
ployment in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  ship  goods  to  eny  Member's 
district  to  provide  employment  to  some 
men  working  in  foreign  countries  and 
force  local  citizens  to  be  unemployed. 

I  do  not  want  unemployment  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  deplore  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  be  honest  and  say  that  if 
there  must  be  unemployment  somewhere 
I  would  prefer  it  in  some  other  country 
rather  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
unfair  to  force  our  American  people  out 
of  jobs  and  to  increase  our  taxes  to  pay 
unemployment  insurance  when  the  un- 
employment is  caused  by  bringing  in 
products  from  foreign  countries  pro- 
duced by  low-wage-rate  labor.  Our 
American  farmers,  labor,  and  industry 
are  certainly  at  least  entitled  to  equal 
recognition  and  should  not  be  forced  to 
go  on  unemployment  because  of  imports 
of  products  into  this  country  far  below 
the  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced 
here. 

I  believe  in  reciprocal  trade,  but  let  us 
make  it  reciprocal. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  is  vital  to  our  own  continued 
economic  well-being,  and  for  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  other  countries.  A 
large  segment  of  our  economy  is  de- 
pendent for  its  livelihood  on  being  able 
to  sell  its  products  in  farflung  areas 
around  the  world.  It  is  a  simple  eco- 
nomic fact  of  life  that  in  order  for  other 
nations  to  buy  from  us,  this  Nation  must 
buy  their  products.  By  its  nature,  trade 
is  a  tw^o-way  proposition.  Healthy 
trade  can  also  help  build  up  the  econ- 
omies of  other  countries  to  make  them, 
as  a  result,  less  dependent  on  outright 
assistance    from   the   United    States   to 
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combat  the  Communist  menace,  and 
less  prone  to  accept  economic  assistance 
and  trade  with  the  Soviets.  It  is  my 
feeling  that,  all  things  considered,  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  important  as  the  most  help- 
ful instrument  at  our  dis  )osal  at  this 
cime  to  promote  and  regulate  trade  to 
the  best  advantage  of  America. 

At  the  same  time.  I  feel  that  we  can- 
not glibly  pass  over  the  instances  of 
severe  harm  done  to  many  domestic 
firms  because  of  foreign  competition. 
Many  United  States  firms  in  the  last 
several  years  have  had  to  close  their 
doors  or  severely  curtail  their  activities 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  im- 
ported foreign  goods  wnich  are  often 
produced  at  next-to-nothing  wages  or 
are  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  anything 
but  fair  to  let  such  industries  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  common  good,  as  It  were. 
The  right  of  American  industries  for  re- 
lief in  such  cases  has  been  recognized  in 
trade  legi."?Iation  previously  when  such 
checks  as  tiie  peril-point  provision,  the 
escape  clause,  the  provision  for  ODM  in- 
vestigations were  made  a  part  of  our 
trade  legislation.  To  me  there  is  nothing 
startling  or  novel  about  expecting  the 
American  Government  to  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  industries  and 
people  uppermost  in  mind.  Who  else 
will?  The  American  people  who  are 
affected  are  living  today.  They  find 
little  solace  in  general,  long-range  eco- 
nomic and  technolo<-;ical  trends;  in 
claims  of  a  common  Free  World  good; 
in  long-drawn-out  investigations  and 
studies.  In  my  opinion  what  is  called 
for  is  faster  and  more  decisive  action  by 
the  Government  to  extend  necessary  re- 
lief under  these  provisions  than  has 
been  displayed  in  the  past. 

I  also  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the  Na- 
tion's entire  trade  program.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  made  no  pretense  but 
that  it  Intendd  to  wage  full-scale  eco- 
nomic war  against  the  Free  World.  It  Ig 
therefore  Important  for  the  Congre«» 
bIno  to  look  anew  at  the  operation  of 
fiurh  lealalntlon  a«i  the  Export  Control 
Act  nnd  tho  Mutual  Defrniu^  AMlNtanca 
Control  Act,  thff  NO'Cnllod  tlAttlo  Act. 
Itoth  of  thoMi*  AotN  ar«  for  thn  purpoMa  of 
•xarolMlnu  control  ovnr  the  flow  of  voodn 
to  th»  Movtfliii  nnd  Hovlflt  domlnnted 
oounlrln^,  How  IhitHi*  ncln  nrn  ndmin- 
iNtrrod  Rnd  thn  polidM  puiNUffd  thrri* 
undpf  (trf  nn  IntngrrU  pmt  nf  nnd  hftvt 
%  dirfct  l)i>Arlhii  (in  our  ovfinll  tiadi) 
jiollfli"*!  t  b»«1l»«vi»  Hint  It  In  of  ImpfH- 
UhPit  Ihrtt  lh«'«n  i*%\m\.  m\\\vn\  vvmvntnn 
Ntid  (h»»lf  KtlmliiiiiiMiiMn  Hn  »«VHliirt|pfl 
MMW  Ih  ^mtjHM♦'♦lMM  will)  il(i«  rt>«M|f((i<<«l 

n^mm    nf    n    ennitixf^ftf,    tt<»«f«tilMttft(l 

in  n  imik  ni  H^M^f  U\  wUivU  nnnU  *i4h  Mm 

numm.  fiuamm  o(  thi«  pv«r«ni)m*t»«m 
It  ha«  b«oama  iippiir«nt  that  tho  fact« 
and  t\euie$  which  w«  have  been  ai^ked  to 
regard  are,  In  many  caaei,  Inaccurate 


and  the  product  of  wishful  thinking.  I 
do  not  attribute  this  phenomenon  to 
any  particular  side.  But  I  do  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  issue  has  been  deliber- 
ately clouded  by  unwieldy  pressure  tac- 
tics and  that  ?\.  certain  degree  of  energy 
has  been  wasted  In  attempting  to  filter 
fact  from  varnished  op'.nlons. 

Likewise,  I  deplore  the  name  calling 
which  has  run  rampant  and  which  is  In- 
spired simply  because  there  happens  to 
be  honest  and  sincere  differences  of 
opinion  by  Members  of  this  body  of  what 
Is  best  for  our  country  and  the  majority 
of  people  we  are  honored  to  represent  in 
this  Congress. 

To  clarify  my  position  In  no  imccrtain 
terms  at  this  time.  I  am  in  firm  and  un- 
equivocal support  of  the  amendments 
offered  to  this  act,  embodied  in  H.  R. 
12676,  the  Simpson  bill.  I  will  go  into 
the  reasons  for  my  decision  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  tenor  of  those  who  rise  In  firm 
support  of  the  bill  as  reported,  has  at 
times  reached  a  pitch  most  disturbing 
to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  others  who  share 
my  views  on  this  Lssue.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  question  raised  concerning 
the  motives  of  us  who  do  not  concur 
with  the  wi.sdom  of  continuing  our  trade 
program  for  a  5-year  period  with  cor- 
responding indiscriminate  decreases  in 
tariffs. 

Some  speak  of  this  matter  in  terms  of 
being  either  a  statesman  with  honor  and 
voting  to  extend  this  authority  or  to  take 
the  alternative  route  of  the  protection- 
ist, and  bow  to  political  expedience  by 
supporting  the  Simpson  amendments. 
Under  these  preconceived  notions  then. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  endorse,  without 
impunity,  the  Simpson  measure.  Such 
an  appraisal  is  hardly  realistic.  I  am 
taking  the  course  of  supportlnt?  H.  R. 
12676  because  I  believe  with  all  candor 
It  is  the  best  direction  we  can  take  at 
thia  time.  And  no  amount  of  insinua- 
tion or  innuendo  will  dUtract  me  from 
these  bellefd. 

What  will  the  aimpton  bill  do?  Flrtt, 
It  win  extend  the  act  for  2  Inatead  of 
6  years.  Thin  act  hai  ni>vor  been  ex* 
trndod  for  more  than  S  yeara.  In  a  2- 
yriir  pxtrnalon  therii  will  be  ample  lime 
to  obNerve  the  etTeotn  of  thin  leatnlRtton 
on  the  ••umcntn  of  our  Amorloan  indui- 
try, 

Hi»pond,  the  bill  will  allow  rrdiietlona 
In  dutlen  at  the  rate  of  A  pitrcfht  per 
yunr,  the  nama  aa  th*  Mllla  bill  t\np»  for 
A  vpntit.  nn  the  NUlhrtrlly  to  rHl«ii>  dutiM, 
ihp  mmtmm  bill  wiM^ly  trmkM  (Ununn* 
iUim  bJ'lwMh  ad  v«lnn»m  diillp*  and  «p<" 
Mhp  dMfiM    frharpli  t\mn  pmuM  ih  \n* 


Um  niui 


ftiMlPiInN  n\ht>n  itD^n  ItNVP  mada 


niit*>'\m  rtt«HP«i,  afahl^rt  bv  I  Ha  nu^wr\[¥ 
hi  Ilia  "NMlf  m  ^f   \ht^,  hfMf'M^'Mliv 

aH  lH*(«Mlrt^wf»M»'  H'IMUM  finH  Hi  0|a 
♦'^yMa  Hi  ¥tiHHti0  |ONM*'^Ml  Wiflf'f*  ntn  muf^H 

UMn{/  A4  VHJ^fam  4MMa«  mm  af  m^ 
^^^H^^Hm^mi^tl  §h4  >#«#*»♦  M»a  nlahar 
unnuM,  M/h«tfaa«  apa'.'K^  4MtMN»  iumtui 
thIa  H  ha«  Man  a^aantly  Ma(n(a4  mi 
that  In  tha  Ivraaa  miM  In4uatry,  whl«h  U 
generally  aubjaiit  to  i«pe«lAi  4ut|ee,  thai 
th«  tariff!  on  an  ait  valoram  twala  on 
these  Item*  from  ahroad  In  1056  were 
le«e   than   one'tenth    per   pound   than 


what  they  were  in  1930.  The  Simpson 
bill  would  give  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
authority  to  correct  this  injustice. 

The  peril  point  is  supposed  to  be  op- 
erative when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  the  existing  duties  appear  to  be  in- 
adequate to  prevent  imports  from  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles.  The  com- 
mittee bill  allows  the  Chief  Executive  to 
penetrate  these  peril  points  If  he  so 
choo.ses;  that  is  to  disregard  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  the  Commission.  The 
Simpson  bill  directs  that  the  President 
must  first  obtaui  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress before  he  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action. 

The  escape  clau.se  as  written  Into  o\ir 
present  law  allegedly  affords  protection 
to  those  industries  whose  problems  can 
be  attributed  to  excessive  importatioiia. 
Yet  the  Chief  Executive  can  set  aside 
these  findings  unless  Congress  in  sep- 
arate and  distinct  action  by  both  Houses, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  sustains  the  Tariff 
Commission.  This  is,  in  essence,  re- 
moving from  Congress  the  direct  consti- 
tutional authority  of  Congress  to  regulate 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  amend- 
ment to  this  clause  will  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  recommendations 
of  a  Commission  of  the  executive  branch. 
unless  within  60  days.  Congress  approves 
his  failure  to  act  or  any  alternative  pro- 
posal he  makes. 

An  important  and  essential  section  of 
the  bill  I  support  is  that  which  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  realistic  import  quo- 
tas wiien  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
maximum  duty  permissible  will  not 
remedy  serious  harm  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

These  are  the  basic  differences  of  the 
two  bills  before  us.  The  advocates  of 
the  committee  bill  say  that  we  already 
have  built-in  protection  for  our  Indus- 
tries which  have  been  hard  hit  by  bn- 
ports  of  competing  products.  Yet,  to  me 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clauses  of  the 
cxlstlna  Trade  Awrccmcntii  Act  have  been 
injudiciously  Ignored.  Tl)cy  pay  only 
lIpNcrvlco  to  thoNo  who  have  applied  for 
rcUof  under  these  provisions.  The  point 
was  wrll  taken  yesterday  that  whlla 
Prrsldrnts  have  reduced  neatly  3,000  ln> 
dividual  tariff  rates  since  1034,  and  often 
more  than  onoa,  a  men*  D  tarif?  Inoreaaei 
had  been  irnnted  by  IPftT  on  the  M4  ap> 
pllrallnns  fur  rnllef  undrr  tha  escape 
clause, 

11  Is  sfhNnlnss  und  mlslradlna  to  coffl* 
pnvn  thu  dfiltnr  vnhime  of  our  Impnrls 
«M«I  »ini»'M  Is  't')^^t^>  Is  fin  vulld  wf  aiimanl 
tfiM»«filad  hff  llH'sa  flwufaii  alotia,  fha* 
Miir  \m\uit\n  loUisd  |IM  billiMh  and  aji' 
tuitl  »hI»«s  |m  MM^^  (-ffUfilUM  waM  |17I 
bliliMM  Tha  I'MilH  Wa»aa  la  Ihf  thi 
mxsi  »(sM  a  »»'lf  •Mffif'i»«f»f  Maiimi  wHH 
a  hiah  4t'>*^i'ti  hI  nalMMJ  waallH  aM*<  IH» 
dosifiMlMMiiMM  'M>a  a«^4«  hh4  m«M» 
Mais  wa  afa  aMa  ^-h  nlfnf  Inf  aala  fm  }U» 
^Hi\4  mt^ikfi  afi  Haa4a«l  nn4  4mi^iwti4 
Om  tlMi  HiUnf  imn4,  wm  m^H  raaoaHliMi 
thai  a  M(Hi4  many  p>p4u«u  in^.portad  int4 
tl»a  United  ibtatas  are  4mB  »n  baaauaa  oi 
our  now  aalstlna  raaaonabia  tariff  ratM 
An4  thay  wilt  eontlniM  Ui  ba  lmportt4 
In  raat  numbara,  even  though  tha  da- 
mand  for  them  here  often  lags  behind 
the  supply  available.   For  ttu>se  who  pro- 
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claim  that  we  have  built  a  high  wall  of 
tariffs  and  quotas.  I  can  only  say  on  tar- 
iff rates  the  United  States  ranks  the  8th 
lowest  of  the  36  major  trading  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  figures  on  our  workers  who  de- 
pend on  our  foreign  trade  aro  unclear. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  4  5  million 
pL'ople  in  the  United  States  are  in  jobs 
which  depend  on  this  trade,  no  one 
knows  how  many  of  them  have  jobs 
which  are  linked  to  tariffs  and  other 
safeguards.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
a  good  number  of  them  would  continue 
to  be  employed  with  or  without  trade 
agreements.  We  will  still  need  to  buy  tin, 
coffee,  bananas,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts not  directly  related  to  the  tariff 
issue. 

What  has  been  the  prime  considera- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  our  trade 
proBrams?  Has  it  been  in  favor  of 
American  industries,  many  of  which 
have  been  hichly  productive  and  finan- 
cially successful  for  generations  until 
they  have  been  forced  to  cease  or  cur- 
tail operations  due  to  excessive  imports? 
Clearly  no.  Not  when,  for  example,  the 
United  States  textile  industry  has  lost 
345.000  jobs  since  World  War  II.  Our 
program  is.  at  the  expense  of  industries 
like  this,  inexcusably  interwoven  with 
and  dictated  by  the  considerations  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Little  else  enters  into  it. 
The  State  E>epartment.  in  trying  to  out- 
bid and  outdo  the  Kremlin  on  all  fronts, 
commands  this  field.  The  plight  of  the 
affected  American  industries,  the  work- 
ers in  them,  the  findings  oi  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  Congress  are  subordi- 
nate to  this  intriguing  game  of  interna- 
tional checkers. 

To  be  specific,  which  are  the  Indus- 
tries in  Connecticut  and  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent 
suffering  from  the  dumping  of  excessive 
Imports  on  our  shores.  They  are  stain- 
less steel  flatwRre.  clocks,  watches,  hard- 
ware, wire,  pins,  screws,  textiles  and 
Others. 

The  silver  Industry  is  now  cnnrentrat- 
Ina  on  the  jroductlon  of  popular  stain- 
less steel  flotware  Items,  In  efforts  to 
counter  the  vast  flow  ( f  uoods  from 
Japan  produced  for  a  f  arllon  uf  tho 
Amrriran  co'»is,  this  indv  siry  In  Amer- 
ica has  fnced  tosses  nf  IJl  million  sine** 
IPfta  nn  dllver  Plata  shIm.  'Iha  Tariff 
i.'ommlssion  fluurrs  i)ti  jHimnese  imp'uts 
of  stainless  steal  flatware  ira  slaitai*rlntf 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fael  that  the 
Ctimmisslnn  fuuftd  this  four  that  Ihaaa 
Itertis  are  beiMM  lintMiri#d  in  aueh  num* 
bars  as  lo  cause  si^rliMis  ifijury  <o  tMir 
MWM  ihduMty,  Iha  mu\m  iftifmMad 
Wffitid  Itava  aeluall/  fnt*t>f  tad  tm  matiU' 
fN^hlt^^s  salM  Tha  Ml  h  hI  i>at>aMaaa 
htt(»«Ha  f^  t/fiilad  f»l»a»#a  maf1Ufa♦•♦u^aM' 
aalan  iHf  Mfa  laal  jl^aaf  Dit  im  Xfa  avail* 
aMa,  |tt(»f ,  la  H'i  MafaaHf  'i'm  M^faaaftta 
♦ha  iMnua  Hi  mwfa  thaf«  I  wiIIiwh  4mnu 
pf«>fi«>s  hnm  »/a|mH  lf»  t>iat  yaaf  al^ia 
til  m^t^i  tha  mH,  i*l  tl  a  i^f mh  am Jiaa 
M)  tha  tfamafMtm^a  w»#a  ^m  mH  Alffa^' 
frniiwl  Watwaan  ilapaii  in\4  tha  United 
^iNUa  Tlta  average  Aff^rtaan  work»f 
Ml  this  indoatry  VMks§  n\fi  an  hour, 
while  tha  aorraapondlng  lapanaaa  wage 
la  33  cenu.  At  thla  rata  tha  Japanaaa 
can  and  have  eaatly  aold  abroad  at  prlcaa 


lower  than  American  costs  for  produc- 
tion alone.  Voluntary  quotas  have  been 
offered  this  year  by  the  Japanese,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  have  no  assurance, 
legal  or  otherwise,  that  reductions  in 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  will  be 
maintained. 

The  clock  industry.  From  1947  to 
1951  imports  of  spring -powered  clocks 
increased  reasonably  from  537,000  to 
694,000.  In  1951  our  tariffs  on  this  item 
were  reduced  50  percent.  The  latest 
figures  I  have  available  indicate  that 
imports  for  the  year  1956  reached  4,182,- 
000.  The  result  has  spelled  disaster  for 
many  well-established  American  com- 
panies. 

The  non-jeweled-watch  industry  has 
faced  similar  circumstances.  Imports 
rose  from  about  250,000  in  1947  to 
1,971,000  in  1954,  at  which  time  tariff 
increases  were  put  into  effect.  Despite 
this  increase  in  duties,  imports  rose 
steadily  to  5.200.000  in  1956.  This  is  a 
case  where  the  only  effective  relief  could 
have  come  from  quota  controls,  which 
the  Simpson  bill  would  allow  with  less 
difTiculty. 

The  same  problems  are  faced  by  the 
other  once  efficient  industries  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  and  I  shall  not  go  into 
an  exhaustive  disclosure  of  the  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  the  point. 

There  need  not  be  a  continuing  unin- 
terested attitude  by  our  Government  to 
these  segments  of  American  industry 
which  are  in  peril.  Similarly,  we  can 
maintain  an  honorable  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  which  is,  of  course, 
neces.sary.  We  can  and  should  work  for 
the  expansion  of  international  trade, 
both  as  an  expression  of  our  goodwill 
and  friendship  for  other  nations  and  our 
own  self-interest.  And  these  require- 
ments can  best  be  met  through  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  12676,  which  shall  have 
my  support. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  Congress  will  again  be 
voting  upon  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
Brum,  More  spocincally.  we  must  choose 
betv^crn  the  administration's  bill  and 
the  amendment  substitute,  the  Bimpson- 
Davls-Dorn-Ballry  bill. 

The  reciprocal  trade  proarnm  hnn  de- 
veloped over  the  years  Into  a  hluhly 
cnnfrovrrslnl  sublect.  The  polarisation 
of  forras  for  and  aualnul  tha  prniiram 
did  not  come  about  as  a  result  of  rtif- 
ferenres  over  matters  of  principle,  that 
Is,  the  nriainal  Idea  of  reclproelly,  but 
rather  nvpr  the  admlhl«lratlt>n  of  Iha 
trade  aareementa.  whieh  in  praellee, 
has  had  (ha  affaat  of  nagailhg  the  mtf 
tiMhMjila  liaalf, 

Am  hmiasl.  Ifada  fff«»fafn,  ♦iwaMlji' 
aHMrtuMart  wiahf  have  haan  a  b1a»*IHg 
1^  mn  ¥hMuim¥.  aa«aaia)lv  4mm  thaaa 
itvlHK  fiwa«  hi  rfwrniiMiH  malm«aHmi 
Howavaf,  tha  wafaflfHihIaffatjMM  hI  tha 
V/arta  Aata  nnm  t)**  mi»gwim«K  \iftm 
Hi  itHtt\n\  af»a«if»ta,  mm4¥nU4  Ht  a  fwa#v 
Utni-m4\m>  h#*  iw»t4*#lli'  dfmmt^^f^ 
ftuf  itfuMtM  dilamm*  ^  i*frmmm  (»r» 
»Uin  prpduaara  t^  imniff  infiffmMnu\¥ 
M»rga  aagmanu  of  tM  d^^niaatla  marlM't 

I  do  m>t  wlah  at  thla  tlma  to  AimuM 
tha  trada  agraamanta  program,  tmt  I 
would  lll(a  to  elngla  out  an  Individual 
who  ia  thoroughly  versed  on  our  foreign 


trade  policy  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
country's  leading  spokesman  for  fair — 
not  free — world  trade. 

This  dignified  and  indefatigable  per- 
sonality, who  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
over  the  years,  has  consistently  defended 
the  rights  of  the  import-injured  busi- 
nessman, worker,  and  farmer  against  a 
most  formidable  army  of  oflBcial  and  un- 
official opponents  who,  incidentally, 
wield  considerable  infiuence  over  our 
channels  of  mass  communication. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Oscar  R. 
Strackbein.  the  founder  and  national 
chairman  of  the  Nation- Wide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy.  This  singular 
association,  organized  in  1953,  grew  out 
of  a  spontaneous  appeal  from  industry, 
union,  and  agricultural  groups  from  the 
tuna  waters  of  the  West  to  the  textile 
industries  on  the  East:  from  the  ore  re- 
gions of  the  North  to  the  oilfields  on 
the  South. 

This  grassroots  demand  for  remedial 
action  began  as  a  reaction  to  the  callous 
abandonment  of  large  segments  of  Amer- 
ican economic  interests  by  official  free- 
traders motivated  by  the  laudable,  but 
factually  misleading  and  economically 
questionable  premise  of  postwar  recovery 
or  trade,  not  aid,  then  world  peace,  then 
Western  rearmament,  and  the  Russian 
challenge,  or  whatever  slogan  happened 
to  ke  in  vogue.  We  are  now  breathlessly 
waiting  to  be  notified  that  failure  to  pass 
the  trade  agreements  bill  will  signify  the 
loss  of  the  space  race. 

As  10,  25,  50  percent  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  United  States  market 
migrate,  with  a  willing  assist  from  the 
State  Department,  toward  low-price  for- 
eign products,  much  of  American  in- 
dustry finds  itself  in  an  untenable 
competitive  position,  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem of  mounting  magnitude  before  which 
they  are  legislatively  helpless. 

Fieallzlng  that  the  appeals  of  Indi- 
vidual companies  or  unions  were  lost  In 
the  almost  hysterical  clamor  for  a  vopue. 
un<lennftble  free-trade  concept.  Osrnr 
Strackbein  lounched  upon  an  Intensive 
orgiiniy.ational  campaign  to  forae  a 
united  front  composed  of  Industry, 
aatlrulture,  and  labor, 

ror  the  last  3  yearn,  ha  had  tlrplessly 
traveled  from  Pity  to  plly  and  meetina 
to  meeilna  In  ordar  to  provide  a  marha- 
nism  ihrnuah  which  lils  members  miaht 
in  Mssembly  Mathered,  express  their  prob- 
lems and  formulale  avenues  tl  aelinn, 

An  a  rasult  of  hl«  »ainaM  naerif^ee,  ihe 
NalloM-Wlda  Commiilee  oh  impful* 
r-ai"Mt  PtiUP¥  !/•  imlay  oraaniaert  inlo 
itpM>n  fanlMhal  dlvlMfhn  afirt  huftibars 
ntrnm  IM  mambaMhiti  atftif-Haifhataly  in 
aMHMaHMfid  hi  lHdu»ilHa»,  UHmh»,  ahrt 
aa^^ulHjfal  af'Hutf*  fatff'asaHflMa  huH« 

rtH'd»  Hi  iHflivi<<Mal  i^mfinfi\»  <vhMl» 
»f^(.'«h^a  «vaf  \m  4imm  inH4HCi* 

t  kiim  that  I  l^^^^'t^%  lnf  mMiV  hI  mv 
awilaaaMaa  Wa  w»m»«  f  m^v  y^at  tha 
mm\i*n>U\iii  f*l  tM  watifm''Wi4a  Ptm' 
fnittaa  Ut^vn  ^it$f\  aWv  raBfaaawtad  hara 
In  winiUUwum  ^  thair  fmtwUtf,  <m»lr» 
m*'n,  and  tpo^nrmn,  Mr  mri^fiH^in 

Mr.  CAUnWU)  Mr  Chalrmnn,  th« 
rMilproeal  trada  Mil  ahouid  hava  tiaan 
re(!ommltt«d  ao  that  tha  eommttt«a 
could  mal(e  3  ravlaiona,  one  to  cut  to  3 
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years  the  unprecedented  5 -year  exten- 
sion of  the  act,  the  other  to  revise  the 
escape-clause  formula,  so  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  act 
would  be  Implemented  by  saf  e(?uards  pre- 
venting the  ruin  of  any  basic  American 
Industry  by  cheap  foreign  imports,  would 
be  carried  out. 

Unemployed  textile  workers,  I  repre- 
sent, ask  the  question:  "In  America's  at- 
tempts to  help  stabilize  and  advance  the 
economies  of  other  free  nations,  shall  we 
completely  neglect  the  interests  of  those 
domestic  industries  which  are  now  suf- 
fering economic  setbacks?" 

Management  of  textile  and  other  mills 
In  my  area  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  under  existing  law  a  unanimous 
finding  for  escape-clause  relief  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  can  be  set  a-side  by 
an  edict  of  the  State  Department,  there 
being  no  further  recourse,  even  to  the 
Congress.  Ihey  quite  properly  ask  if 
their  interests  are  held  to  be  expendable 
and  why. 

I  have  supported  reciprocal  trade  and 
I  believe  it  must  be  continued  on  a  rea- 
listic and  sensible  batis  but  I  now  apree 
with  the  American  Legion  whicli  last 
month  through  its  national  executive 
committee  called  for  corrective  action  in 
reciprocal  trade.  The  Legion  dtclared 
that  certain  industries,  labor  and  seg- 
ments of  our  a^ncullure,  es-sential  to  our 
deferu5e,  ai'e  being  injured  by  the  provi- 
sions and  administration  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act.  This  great  veterans'  or- 
ganization .saw  extreme  danticr  in  tliat 
we  are  becoming  more  dependent  upon 
industry,  agriculture,  and  raw  materials 
located  near  Communist  dominated 
countries  in  easy  reach  of  potential 
enemy  forces. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
paraphrase  Adlai  Stevenson,  tiiis  debate 
should  not  have  been  necessary  at  all. 
Instead  of  planning  for  the  future,  we 
are  still  fighting  battles  we  thought  had 
been  won  in  the  paiit. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  do  not 
know  hLstory  are  bound  to  repeat  it.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
who  studies  the  high  tariff  policies  of 
the  po.it-VVorld  War  I  period  culminating 
In  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930  would 
want  to  repeat  that  sorry  chapter  of 
our  American  story.  That  shortsighted 
policy  destroyed  the  markets  of  the 
American  farmer  abroad,  thus,  glutting 
domestic  markets  and  wrecking  farm 
prices  here  at  home.  The  rcBuUing  tarilT 
and  trade  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  undercut  American  industrial 
sales  overseas,  slowed  our  production  and 
compounded  imemployment — all  of  this 
at  the  same  time  tliat  American  con- 
sumers were  forced  to  pay  for  higher 
tariffs  through  higher  prices. 

Worst  of  all,  these  rigid  barriers 
against  the  flow  of  commerce  between 
nations  set  off  the  extreme  economic  na- 
tionalism in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
which  provided  the  economic  setting  for 
the  aggressive  political  dictatorships 
that  brought  on  World  War  II.  We 
should  not  soon  forget  this  painful  les- 
son of  history. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities confronting  this  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  is  the  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act — not  just  any  kind  of 


renewal,  but  one  that  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
economy  and  our  obligation  to  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  kind  of  trade  extension  we  .should 
seek  is  a  stronger,  more  confident  ex- 
pression of  American  strength  and  the 
American  promise  tlian  any  of  the  10 
extensions  of  the  paj;t  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  should  be  removing  the  crip- 
pling amendments  of  the  past — not  add- 
ing new  ones  at  a  time  when  boUl  and 
imasinative  leadership  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

The  trade  agreements  extension  bill 
backed  by  President  Ei.senhower  and  so 
ably  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  actually  a  conserva- 
tive program  of  modest  proportions. 
Yet,  this  bUl.  H.  R.  12591.  is  under  dan- 
gerous attack  by  thos-^  v.ho  would  reverse 
tlie  tide  of  hi.story.  slow  economic  ad- 
vancement and  h.unpi-r  responsible 
leadership  in  the  society  of  nations. 

There  is.  for  example,  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  the  trade-extension  bill  from 
the  bis  oil  producers.  These  gifjantic 
intercots  talk  much  about  preserving  free 
enterprise  without  Government  interven- 
tion. Yet,  they  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  more  Goverimient  aid  in  the 
form  of  tax  favors  and  other  preferences 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Not  content  to  leave  well  enoir/h 
alone,  they  seem  bent  upon  exhausting 
every  barrel  of  oil  produced  by  them  be- 
fore one  barrel  of  lower  priced  oil  from 
abroad  is  made  available  to  American 
consumers.  Another  powerful  Interest, 
tho  chemical  industry  which  enjoys  sales 
abroad  a  billion  dollars  a  year  greater 
than  our  chemical  imports  has  joined  the 
chorus  of  those  who  clamor  for  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition. 

It  is  gratifying  tci  me  to  note  that 
these  powerful  interests  have  not  been 
able  to  weaken  the  stand  of  our  Speaker 
who  continues  to  uphold  the  trade  ix)li- 
clos  that  he  helped  Cordell  Hull  eslubli.«;h 
24  years  ago.  Ills  .steadfastnes.?  is  an 
inspiration  to  younger  Members  of  the 
House. 

Tliose  who  talk  In  fearful  tcrm.i  about 
the  dire  results  of  rci?lprocal  trade  seem 
blind  to  the  pplcndid  benefits  of  the 
program.  In  truth,  America  and  the 
world  have  benefited  greatly  from  a  lib- 
eral trade  policy. 

During  the  luot  24  years  since  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  was  flrist 
launched,  we  have  become  the  greatest 
trading  nation  in  th;  world.  Last  year 
we  sold  other  nations  nearly  $21  billion 
of  our  goods  while  purchasing  $13  bil- 
lion in  goods  from  other  nations.  These 
fl'.iures  alone  disprove  the  fal.se  notion 
that  our  markets  are  being  overrun  by 
cheap  commodities  from  abroad.  We 
are,  in  fact,  selling  abroad  almost  $8 
billion  more  in  goods  than  we  are  buying 
from  others.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
those  who  want  to  throw  up  higher  tar- 
iffs expect  other  nations  to  secure  the 
dollars  that  they  ma^t  have  to  buy  what 
we  wish  to  sell. 

Included  in  our  export  trade  are  $4 '2 
billion  of  agricultural  commodities,  rep- 
resenting the  production  of  40  million 
acres.  A  recent  study  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
that  in  the  eastern  half  of  South  Da- 


kota, we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets  for  the  sale  of  $19.4  million  of 
wheat  annually,  $10  8  million  in  live- 
stock. $8  5  million  in  com.  $1.6  million 
in  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  $3.3 
million  in  flaxseed.  These  items  alone 
enable  South  Dakota  farmers  to  find  an 
outlet  for  $43  6  million  of  produce.  It 
is  true  that  some  foreign  produced  com- 
modities are  brourht  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  exchange  benefits  us  far 
more  than  it  hai^.dicaps  us.  The  world 
buys  between  25  and  40  percent  of  Amer- 
icas  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco.  faLs 
and  oils,  as  well  as  20  percent  of  our 
trucks  and  15  percent  of  our  coal  out- 
put, to  name  only  a  few  of  the  scores 
of  commodil:es  tliat  we  .sell  overseas. 

Four  and  a  half  million  Americans 
are  employed  because  of  our  foreign 
trade  which  means  that  if  each  of  the.se 
workers  is  the  head  of  a  family  of  4. 
18  million  ciliiren';  arc  supported  by  our 
foreign  commerce. 

What  do  the  advocates  of  trade  re- 
striction want  MS  to  do?  Concede  our 
profitable  export  business?  Concedr*  our 
rate  of  economic  growth?  Concede 
major  elements  essential  to  building 
economic  strenglli  at  home  and  Free- 
World  unity  abroad.^  All  of  these  were 
the  unhappy  results  of  the  unwise  post- 
World  War  I  policies  v  hich  .some  gen- 
tlemen now  a.sk  us  to  repeat  Their 
arguments  are  not  only  refuted  by  the 
record  of  the  pa-^^t;  they  are  challerged 
by  the  demands  of  the  present  and  tire 
new  dimensions  of  the  future. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  freer  trade 
and  of  a  meaningful  extension  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  because  that 
policy  and  that  program  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  America's  economic 
growth  and  to  that  of  our  friends  abroad. 
'Iliis  prof^ram  has  helped  brln"  about 
the  stability  In  international  trade  rela- 
tionships after  World  War  II  that  was 
mi.ssing  after  the  Fust  World  War.  It 
has  prevented  economic  warfare  In  the 
community  of  free  nation.s— a  commu- 
nity winch  l.s  eni/aKed  in  economic  com- 
p:'tltion  witli  the  Soviet  Union,  fctalln 
said  in  1052  We  can  win  the  world 
peaceably.  It  will  eventually  turn  upon 
Welt  Germany  and  Japan.  But  the 
stupid,  greedy  Wi-hI  will  hamper  Iheir 
foreign  trade,  Then  we  shall  draw  them 
into  our  orbit  throui^h  overwhelming 
trade  agreements  ' 

In  1057,  Khru.thchev  said  •We  declare 
war  uiK)n  you— excuse  me  for  using  such 
an  expression — in  the  peaceful  field  of 
trade"  He  went  on  to  explam  that  tt 
is  not  the  ICBM  that  will  bring  victory 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  an  economic 
offensive  that  we  would  be  too  dull  to 
counter  before  it  is  too  late. 

But  Soviet  threat  or  no  Soviet  threat, 
the  trade  agreements  program  is  good 
business  for  American  enterprise.  Amer- 
ican labor  and  American  agriculture. 
There  are  admittedly  some  cases  where 
industries  have  encountered  serious  for- 
eign competition,  but  in  these  cases  im- 
port competition  is  only  one  of  a  whole 
host  of  problems.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  such  enterprises  can  sidapt 
their  resources  to  more  efficient  pro- 
duction and  to  new  forms  of  economic 
activity.  They  have  had  to  do  it  in 
the    past,    and.    indeed,    adjustment    to 
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changing  economic  conditions  is  the 
story  of  American  progress  Most  of  the 
American  firms  that  have  faced  import 
competition  have  faced  up  to  that  com- 
petition and  have  met  it  si:ccessfully.  or 
have  adapted  their  operations  to  new 
forms  of  production  that  can  keep  the 
plant  and  its  workers  operating  in  high 
gear. 

We  must  face  realistically  whatever 
economic  problems  we  have  and  we 
mast,  in  our  own  interest,  reject  the 
temptation  to  u.se  import  competition 
as  a  whipping  boy  for  the  many  other 
problems  that  require  our  urgent  at- 
tention. 

I  shall  vote  agaln.st  the  Simp.son  bill 
fH.  R.  12676*.  I  shall  do  so  because  it 
is  unsound  commercial  policy  and  in- 
volved a  realignment  of  govermental 
functions  which  I  believe  is  in  conflict 
not  only  with  the  Con'-titition  but  also 
with  the  tenets  of  effecti\e  democratic 
government. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  ccmmittee  bill, 
the  bill  backed  by  the  administration. 
the  bill  backed  by  the  major  organiza- 
tions who  speak  for  busin 'ss.  labor  and 
agriculture.  I  support  H.  U.  12951  with- 
out reservation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  lop-sided  reciprocal  trade, 
which  is  the  kind  of  reciprocity  we  have 
been  getting  under  the  distressing  and 
dangerous  operation  of  '.hLs  program 
since  its  inception.  Insof.ir  as  my  dis- 
trict is  concerned,  in  furniture  and  wood- 
working, in  textiles,  in  plastics,  steel  and 
steel  fabrication,  paper,  lin  ras.  in  certain 
machinery  lines,  electronic: .  and  In  many 
others  throughout  the  Sti  te.  there  is  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect. 

The  point  is  made  that  £  bout  4^2  mil- 
lion people  are  employed  ir  foreign  trade 
Industries.  I  think  this  i  ^eludes  about 
I'a  million  employed  in  mporting  in- 
dustries. Therefore,  about  3.1  million 
might  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
exports. 

On  the  other  hand,  closf  to  80  percent 
of  our  exports  are  paid  for  with  dollars 
which  foreign  countries  earn  from  tour- 
ists. Investments,  and  nondutlable  prod- 
ucts That  percentage  of  our  exports  Is 
unaffected  by  chantjcs  in  our  import  du- 
ties. Thus,  only  about  63.!,000,  and  not 
4,500,000.  as  averted,  may  be  affected 
by  Imports  of  dutiable  products. 

As  against  ihl.s  682  000.  .here  are  over 
60  million  people  employed  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and.  therefore,  the  bal- 
ance of  them  In  farming  ind  manufac- 
turing Industries  vulncra  jle  to  import 
competition  are  affectet  in  vao'ins 
degree. 

It  Is  easy  to  recognize  why  the  flood 
of  cheaply  produced  goods  is  causing 
cutthroat  competition  and  producing  de- 
pressed Industries  and  lerlous  unem- 
ployment because  thes<  competitive 
goods  are  now  spreading  tD  almost  every 
field  of  American  industry.  How  can 
any  American  Industry  possibly  compete 
with  the  10-.  12-.  and  15 -cent  an  hour 
wages  that  apply  in  other  paits  of  the 
world? 

The  high  living  standards  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  American  peo- 
ple is  based  on  their  hijh  wages  and 
other  social  advantages.  Do  we  want 
to  reduce  these  standarcs  to  the  level 


of  the  other  nations  and  cancel  out  or 
greatly  restrict  many  American  indus- 
tries in  the  bargain?  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  a  good  policy  for  our  country 
to  follow. 

We  already  have  tremendous  problems 
in  our  own  country  trying  to  regularize 
the  relation  betw^een  wages  and  produc- 
tivity. The  flood  of  steadily  increasing 
foreign  competition  is  simply  widening 
this  pap.  Of  course,  there  are  some  for- 
eign workers  who  are  making  competi- 
tive poods  coming  into  the  United  States 
making  43  cents  an  hour  as  against 
similar  workmen  in  this  country  who  get 
well  over  $2  an  hour.  Is  it  good  policy 
to  encourage  the  continuance  of  low 
foreiyn  wage  rates  by  importing  goods 
that  can  compete  here  oirly  because  of 
these  lower  wages?    I  do  not  think  so. 

The  net  effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  and  the  high  tariffs  in  most 
other  countries  has  been  to  cause  some 
American  manufacturers  to  build  plants 
abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  our  imix)rts  now  come  fiom  foreign 
affiliates  of  United  States  companies.  Is 
it  in  the  interest  of  America  to  thus  en- 
courage employment  abroad  with  Ameri- 
can capital  and  cause  unemployment 
and  recession  at  home?  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

We  hear  at  lot  about  the  reciprocity 
features  of  foreign  trade  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  but  really  there  is  no 
such  thing.  It  is  a  one-way  street.  We 
have  our  doors  open  wide  as  to  many 
products  while  fcreipn  nations  generally 
have  their  doors  almo.st  wholly  closed. 
All  other  trade  nations  of  the  world 
with  very  few  exceptions  have  trade 
restrictions  which  step  our  goods  entire- 
ly from  being  brought  into  their  coun- 
tries, or  have  carefully  rationed  the 
quantity  of  imports,  not  only  by  tariffs 
but  by  import  licen.ses.  foreign  exchange 
controls,  import  quotas,  and  state  trad- 
inti. 

\zYy  few  of  these  restrictions  indeed 
have  been  ea.sed  in  exchange  for  low 
American  tariffs.  For  example,  France 
and  England  have  imposed  rigid  Import 
controls  on  watches  to  protect  their  own 
watch  industries,  whereas  we  have  per- 
mitted foreign  watches  to  come  into  this 
country  and  virtually  destroy  our  once 
prosperous  Industry,  Tlie  Waltham 
Watch  Co  ,  In  Massachusetts,  a  long- 
established  business  with  a  product 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  other 
American  watch  companies,  have  suf- 
fered and  have  In  some  way  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  almost  unrestricted 
imports. 

Even  Switzerland,  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  our  free  trade  in  watches,  recently 
increased  Its  Import  duties  on  nylon 
stockings  by  SCO  percent  to  protect  its 
own  industries  against  American  im- 
ports. Italy.  France,  and  practically 
every  other  nation  in  the  Western  World 
have  acted  in  a  similar  way  to  check 
and  shut  out  American  goods. 

Our  tariff  policy  since  1934  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  theoretical  international - 
minded  bureaucrats,  often  more  con- 
cerned with  other  nations  than  with 
our  own. 

The  Congress  Inserted  pern  point  and 
escape  clause  provisions  in  the  reciprocal 
ti-ade  measures,  but  they  have  been  more 


respected   in    the    breach    than   in    the 
observance. 

The  reluctance  of  American  industry 
to  seek  escape  clause  relief  is  under- 
standable in  the  light  of  Presidential  re- 
jection of  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  harm  was  being 
done  a  domestic  industry  through  grow- 
ing imports.  This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  well  documented  complaints  filed  by 
such  industries  as  tobacco  pipes,  silk 
scarves,  lead  and  zinc,  ferrocerium, 
ground  fish  fillets,  and  velveteen  fab- 
rics— complaints  which  the  Tariff  Ccm- 
misslon  sustained  by  unanimous  vote, 
only  to  be  turned  down  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level. 

I  favor  wholehearted  international  co- 
operation, friendly  relations,  and  trade 
and  cultural  relations  with  all  nations 
of  good  will.  I  do  not  believe  in  shutting 
out  foreign  goods.  I  believe  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  foreign  goods  to  come 
into  this  country  in  order  to  trade  with 
friendly  nations  and  enable  them  to 
strengthen  their  economies,  and  to  check 
monopoly  and  price  overreaching  in  this 
country. 

But  there  must  be  a  rule  of  reason 
and  rule  of  commonsense  about  foreign 
trade.  'We  cannot  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  nations  that  will 
allow  them  literally  to  flood  our  markets 
with  cheap  goods  and  cause  depressed  in- 
dustries and  throw  millions  out  of  work. 

Tliat  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
in  order  to  promote  mutually  beneficial 
foreign  trade.  This  becomes  a  trave?ty 
when  under  our  foreign-aid  program 
we  give  these  nations  the  money  to  build 
factories  and  turn  out  seeds  to  steal  our 
foreign  markets  and  undcnnine  cur 
American  industries. 

Since  1934  nearly  3.0CG  individual  tar- 
iff rates  have  been  reduced  permitting 
a  truly  devastating  trade  influx.  In  the 
same  period,  only  nine  tar.ff  increases 
have  been  granted  as  of  the  end  of  1957; 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  after  careful  study  had  rec- 
ommended relief  in  mcny  cases,  but  In 
only  a  few  instances  has  the  executive 
approved,  as  l«  required  under  the  act, 
so  that  relief  could  be  given.  What 
chance  has  an  Industry  got  to  get  relief 
under  the  escape  clause  or  peril  point 
provision  when  this  situation  has  to  be 
faced?    Virtually  none. 

Of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  should  be 
the  Impact  of  this  trade  policy  upon  the 
national  defense.  The  Government  has 
already  had  some  almost  disastrous  ex- 
periences with  foreign  technical  equip- 
ment necessary  in  defense  activities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  foreign  in- 
dustries to  sei-ve  our  basic  defense  needs. 
If  these  channels  were  cut  off.  as  they 
would  be  during  wartime,  it  could  well  be 
completely  disastrous  to  America. 

Many  other  countries  are  already  trad- 
ing with  Russia  and  her  satellites  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire 
Soviet  system  has  been  strengthened  by 
multilateral  trade  between  nations  deal- 
ing in  American  goods,  some  of  them  add- 
ing to  the  war-making  potential  of  the 
Soviet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  international  or- 
ganizations should  control  tariff  rates  on 
American  trade.  This  Is  the  function 
which  the  Constitution  has  vested  in  the 
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Congress.  We  should  not  permit  any  in- 
ternational organization  to  have  author- 
ity to  fix  tariff  rates  or  eliminate  tariff 
rates  and  permit  cheap  goods  to  flood  the 
markets  of  the  United  States.  This 
whole  economy  can  be  and  will  be  de- 
stroyed if  we  continue  to  permit  foreign 
trade  at  the  present  growing  rate;  yet. 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  rate  and 
open  the  doors  wider.  United  States 
tariffs  are  now  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world  and  almost  one-half  of  our  imports 
come  in  entirely  duty  free. 

Our  concessions  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  policy  have  not  been  recipro- 
cated by  equivalent  concessioi:is  from 
other  nations. 

As  a  result,  many  American  workers 
who  receive  3  to  10  times  or  more  as  much 
as  foreign  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  cheap  imports  based 
on  low  wages  can  do  anything  but  disrupt 
and  undermine  the  American  economy 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  low  levels  and 
standards  of  its  European  and  Asian 
counterparts. 

Until  we  have  some  assurances  that 
reciprocal  trade  programs  will  be  what 
a  real  trade  program  should  be,  that  is. 
beneficial  to  our  own  country  as  well  as 
to  foreign  nations,  America  would  be 
wise  to  take  measure.s  to  preserve  its  own 
industry  and  its  own  economy  against 
the  impact  of  low  standard,  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Textile,  lumber  and  its  products,  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products,  steel,  primary 
metals,  machinery,  chemicals,  foodstuffs, 
and  so  on.  ad  infinitum,  constitute  the 
list  of  industries  affected  by  rising  im- 
ports. 

Domestic  velveteen  producers,  some  in 
my  district  and  State,  for  example,  have 
lost  67  percent  of  their  market  to  im- 
ports. Bostons  fleet  of  large  offshore 
fishing  vessels  has  been  reduced  from  124 
in  1938  to  36  in  1955  because  of  frozen 
fish  imports.  Imports  of  shears,  scis- 
sors, saws,  blades,  and  cutting  instru- 
ments and  the  like,  increased  from  some 
11,000  units  in  1946  to  4.5  million  units 
in  1953. 

Japanese  textiles,  plastics,  and  elec- 
tronics are  flooding  our  markets. 

Ma.ssachusetts  has  a  vital  stake  in 
truly  reciprocal  foreign  trade.  But  un- 
der the  present  program,  many  of  our 
basic  industries  are  suffering  from  the 
constant  rise  in  imports. 

For  instance,  the  metalworking  ma- 
chinery industi-y  in  Ma.ssachusetts  is 
being  hurt  by  import  competition  from 
some  types  of  machine  tools  and  dies. 

Japanese  Christmas  tree  lights  are  In 
competition  with  bulbs  produced  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  heavy  electrical  machinery  indus- 
try recently  initiated  action  under  the 
National  Security  Amendment  is  seek- 
ing protection  from  imports  of  heavy 
electrical  equipment.  There  are  74.928 
persons  employed  by  the  some  324  man- 
ufacturers of  electrical  machinery  in 
Massachusetts.  This  means  that  not 
only  are  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
electrical  machinery  but  the  manufac- 
turers of  components  feel  the  impact  of 
these  imports — such  components  as 
building  wire  and  cords,  motors  and  gen- 
erators, transformers,  circuit  breakeis, 
and  switches,  which  are  made  in  Mas- 


sachusetts, are  not  going  Into  the  com- 
pleted heavy  electrical  machinery  com- 
ing into  this  country  from  abroad. 

The  Massachusetts  large  electrical 
machinery  industry  helps  to  support 
other  industries  in  the  State.  For  in- 
stance, their  operations  in  the  Com- 
monwealth include  large  foundries  for 
making  turbine  shells  and  transformer 
cases.  Chemical  plants  in  Massachu- 
setts make  such  products  as  transformer 
paint  and  industrial  oxides. 

We  all  know  how  our  textile  mills  have 
suffered  from  growing  Imports  of  textile 
products  which  totalled  almost  $550  mil- 
lion by  1956.  Cottcn  cloth  Imports  have 
given  Increasingly  vigorous  competition 
to  our  mills  as  a  result  of  which  appli- 
cation under  the  es<:ape  clause  was  made 
by  the  industry  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Linen  toweling  Imports  hurt  Ma.ssa- 
chu.sett8  industry  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission found  that  serious  Injury  was 
being  done.  The  President  agreed  and 
this  Industry  managed  to  obtain  tariff 
relief. 

Some  10  plants  In  Massachusetts 
which  spin  and  thiow  silk  yarn  and  or 
weave  silk  fabrics  ai  e  concerned  over  im- 
port competition.  Producers  of  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  in  Massachusetts  are 
hurt  by  foreign  competition. 

The  carpet  and  rug  industry  Is  feel- 
ing the  pinch  of  Increasing  imports  of 
Wilton  and  velvet  floorcoverings.  Cord- 
age and  twine  manufacturers  are  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition,  especially 
Industrial  and  farm  twine  and  baler 
twine. 

The  bicycle  indu.stry  in  Massachu.sctts 
is  hurt  by  foreign  competition,  .so  much 
so  that  the  American  industry  has  filed 
3  escape  complaints  in  the  last  6 
years,  only  1  of  which  resulted  in  a  duty 
increase  on  bicycle  imports. 

The  Massachusetts  seafood  Industry 
has  felt  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, so  much  so  that  three  escape-clause 
investigations  havo  been  conducted  by 
the  Tariff  Commis.sion  since  1951  at  the 
request  of  the  national  Industry.  Un- 
fortunately, no  escape-clause  relief  has 
been  granted. 

Massachusetts  producers  of  wrapping 
tissue,  coated  and  imcoated  pajjer.  and 
shoe  board  are  concerned  about  increas- 
ing imports  of  the.se  products. 

Rubber  footwear  and  rubber-soled 
fabric  footwear,  made  in  Ma.ssachusetts, 
are  feeling  import  competition.  Last 
year  the  industry  sought  escape-clause 
protection  on  both  rubber  footwear  and 
rubber-.soled  fabric  footwear,  but  the 
application  was  dismissed  by  the  Tariff 
Commi.ssion. 

Our  Massachusetts  producers  of  men's 
dress  shoes  aie  concerned  over  imports, 
especially  in  the  medium  and  low-priced 
lines.  Manufacturers  of  shoe  uppers 
feel  the  competition  from  the  growing 
volume  of  foreign  leather  suitable  for 
shoe  uppers  which  is  comixiting  with  do- 
mestic production.  There  are  65  plants 
in  Massachusetts  making  shoe  uppers. 
In  addition,  there  is  growing  concern 
about  imports  of  grained,  embossed,  and 
fancy  leathers.  The  women  s  and  chil- 
dren's leather  handbags  and  pocketbooks 
industry  is  faced  with  increased  imports 
of  these  products. 


Women's  cotton  blouses  and  sweaters 
are  growing  in  import  volume,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  Massachusetts  produc- 
ers. Low-priced  blouses  from  Japan  are 
In  direct  competition  to  the  Massachu- 
setts products. 

Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  suits  and 
coats  are  hurting  Massachusetts  produc- 
ers of  these  goods.  Shirts  made  In  Ja- 
pan totalled  more  than  $6  million  in 
value  in  1956.  3ome  of  these  shirts  were 
bought  in  Japan  for  as  low  as  $5.38  per 
dozen.  How  can  our  Massachusetts 
shirt  Industry  ever  expect  to  meet  such 
competition? 

Ma.ssachusetts  producers  of  copper 
and  brass  mill  products  such  as  sheet, 
rolls,  and  tubing  are  faced  with  growing 
Imports  of  the.se  products.  Producers  of 
plumbers  tubing  have  filed  an  escap«- 
clau-*-?  application  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission.  Tlie  wire 
nail  industry  in  Massachusetts  is  con- 
cerned about  import  competition.  Im- 
ports and  iron  and  steel  wood  screws 
have  grown  since  1950  and  the  industry 
has  applied  twice  for  tariff  rehef  under 
the  e.scape  clause  without  success.  A 
third  relief  application  was  denied  by 
the  President. 

The  Ma.ssachusetts  cutlery  industry, 
including  the  manufacture  of  table  cut- 
lery, carving  sets,  kitchen  cutlery, 
slaughtering  knives,  and  pocket  knives, 
is  adversely  affected  by  growing  imports. 

Some  12  planLs  in  Massachusetts 
which  are  producers  of  optical  instru- 
ments and  lenses  are  concerned  over 
increasing  imports  of  these  products, 
esi>ecially  microscopes. 

Massachusetts  producers  of  clocks  and 
pin-lever  watches  have  growing  import 
competition. 

Growing  imports  of  Jewelry,  Including 
costume  Jewelry,  and  silverware,  are  a 
threat  to  Massachusetts  producers.  The 
Tariff  Commi-ssion  in  January  of  this 
year  found  that  Imports  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  was  hurting  our  domestic  In- 
dustry. The  President  ha.s  deferred  ac- 
tion pending  the  outcome  of  a  Japanese 
promise  to  limit  exports. 

Increased  imports  of  shotguns  and 
pistols  are  hurting  the  Massachusetts 
firearms  industry. 

Growing  Imports  are  a  problem  to 
many  Mas.sachusetts  Industries.  These 
are  .some  of  the  industries  and  the  num- 
ber of  plants  so  affected:  Machine  tools. 
23  plants:  linen  toweling,  1  plant;  cotton 
textile  mill  products.  166  plants;  knit 
goods,  56  plants;  wool  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts. 1.679  plants;  silkwoven  fabrics.  10 
plants;  wool  fioor  coverings,  including 
yarns,  12  plants;  cordage  and  twine.  2 
plants;  bicycles  and  parts,  1  plant;  In- 
edible fjclatin  and  glue,  5  plants;  ground 
fi.sh  fillets,  several  plants;  wrapping  tis- 
sue, 1  plant;  shoe  board,  2  plants;  coated 
and  uncoaled  paper.  4  plants;  rubber 
footwear,  5  plants;  rubber  soled  footwear 
with  fabric  uppers,  5  plants;  men's  dress 
shoes,  83  plants;  shoe  uppers,  65  plants; 
grained  embo.ssed  and  fancy  leathers.  26 
plant";;  women's  and  children's  leather 
handbags  and  pocketbooks,  11  plants; 
brass  mill  products,  10  plants;  copper 
rolls,  sheets,  rods,  3  plants;  wood  screws. 
Iron  and  steel.  4  plants;  wire  nails,  2 
plants;  cutlery.  7  plants;  .shotgun".  4 
plants;  watch  and  expansion  bracelets. 
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1  plant;  rosaries,  7  pUnts;  clocks,  3 
plants;  optical  instruments  and  lenses. 
12  plants;  and  suxnle-ss  steel  flatware, 
4  plants. 

Other  industries  in  Mas^achu-^etts 
faced  with  growing  foreim  competition 
include  manufacturers  uf  the.se  prod- 
ucts: Athletic  Bocds,  brushes,  caps, 
chains,  chemicals,  cranes,  hand  tools, 
hats,  gloves,  motorcyc.es.  abrasives, 
band  in.struments.  candy.  ca.*-ein.  leather 
goods  and  luggage,  pen*  and  pencils, 
photographic  equipment,  shingles,  wall 
paper,  and  watches. 

I  could  Ko  on  indefinitely  quotlnrr 
flKures  and  stati.vtlcs  to  show  the  way 
Massachtisetts  Industry  and  American 
Industry  generally.  Is  being  undermined, 
sometimes  pavagely,  and  again  steadily 
but  surely,  by  Increa.slng  volumes  of  so- 
called  reciprocity  goods  and  products 
flooding  the  land.  To  my  mind.  It  is  a 
sad  story.  In  the  long  run,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  will  be  a  disastroiB  one,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  desire  no  part 
of  it.  I  want  my  po.sitior  known  so  that 
there  will  be  no  mistake  i  bout  it. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  many  sincere, 
well-motivated  people  v  ho  are  genu- 
inely inKTCsted  in  reciprocal  trade.  I 
respect  their  views  and  assure  them  that 
my  disagreement  Ls  not  supcrlicial.  but 
deeply  grounded  in  long  years  of  study 
of  the  subject  and  my  o%.n  firm  convic- 
tions that  the  current  adminustration  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  polic  ;  is  causing  im- 
measureable  dama'^'e  ai  d  holds  truly 
alarminc  threats  for  the  future. 

For  the  sake  of  our  gieat  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  pio^penty  of  the 
country.  I  hope  that.  re7ardle.ss  of  the 
result  of  the  flt-'ht  on  this  Lssue.  .seme 
way  will  be  found  in  th'?  very  near  fu- 
ture to  minimize  the  continuing  damage 
to  our  economy  from  thi>  source. 

If  long  continued,  this  and  other  mo.st 
disturbing  conditions  nc  k  besetting  our 
eccinomy.  could  prove  tc  be  a  powerful 
force  in  the  weakening  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  Bub-stitutiDn  of  socialistic 
patterns  and  techniques  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  If  this  .«hould  eventuate,  I  can  see 
nothing  ahead  but  the  s  joctcr  of  steady 
deterioraticn  of  our  financial,  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions.  I  hcpe 
and  pray  that  these  forebodings  may 
prove  illu.'iory 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  hew  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  clostly  followed  the 
very  extensive  airing  and  debate  that  this 
measure  has  been  receiving,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  before  the  House.  Here  in  the 
House  we  have  been  presented  with  two 
bills,  neither  of  which  represents  a  com- 
promise of  Uie  other,  but  each  instead 
separately  representin;;  diametrically 
opposed  trade  policies. 

The  committee  bill  v/ould  constitute 
an  extension,  for  five  (dditional  years, 
of  our  existing  world  trade  progi-am. 
with,  I  hope,  some  improvement  of  the 
escape  clause  procedure  by  the  inclusion 
of  new  material  which  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  review,  and  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  overrule  the  Pn'.sident's  discre- 
tionary power  of  reje:ting  the  tariff 
commission's  recommenlations  for  relief 
for  domestic  industries  injured  by  for- 
eign Imports. 

The  substitute  SimFSon  bill  on  the 
other  hand  would,  it  stems  to  me.  con- 


stitute a  sharp  reversal  of  our  existing 
trade  policy,  with  po.ssible  serious  re- 
sultant effects  on  already  troubled  world 
conditions. 

A  full  and  detailed  comparison  of  the 
provisions  of  each  bill  has  been  made 
today  and  yesterday  by  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  men  much  more 
competent  than  I  to  make  Euch  a  com- 
parison. It  would,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  such  disctission.  However,  I 
was  able,  and  In  fact  felt  it  my  duty,  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  our 
existing  world  trade  program  on  tlie 
people  and  Industries  of  the  37th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  As  a 
new  Congressman,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  able  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion vkith  a  completely  open  mind. 

As  time  permitted,  I  attempted  to  con- 
tact, either  in  person  or  by  mail,  the 
executive  heads  of  the  major  Industries 
in  my  district.  With  one  exception.  I 
was  advi.sed  by  such  men  that,  while 
here  and  there  almost  all  of  them  had 
at  one  time  or  another  experienced  some 
injury  from  foreirm  compotiiion,  their 
respective  industries  were  either  depend- 
ent on  continued  world  trade,  directly  or 
indirectlyy  or  that  it  was  their  consid- 
ered opirnon  that  the  continuance  of  our 
world  trade  program  would  contribute  so 
gree-tly  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  American  agriculture,  indu.stry.  and 
labor  that  their  individual  injuries  could 
be  endured. 

Tliere  was  not  suf!lcient  time  for  me. 
In  view  of  my  recent  election  to  Con- 
gress, to  send  questionnaires  to  indi- 
vidual small-business  men.  laboring  men 
and  f aimers,  although  msny  of  them 
were  kind  enough  to  volunteer  their 
views  to  me  in  person  or  by  letter.  Again, 
an  overwhelming  majoiity  of  people  so 
heard  from  was  in  favor  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  e\i.sting  program. 

My  final  attempt  to  become  better  in- 
formed on  this  subject  was  to  request 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  prepare 
for  my  consideration  a  sLatLstical  survey 
of  the  influence  which  world  trade  has 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  my  dis- 
trict. That  survey  indicated  tliat  some 
46  186  district  employees,  constituting 
about  75  percent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  manufactuiing  in  the  district  and 
over  30  percent  of  all  persons  employed 
in  the  district,  were  employed  by  indus- 
tries whose  proportionate  district  share 
of  United  States  exports  for  1956 
amounted  to  over  $43. 1  milhon,  1956 
being  the  year  for  which  the  most  recent 
full-trade  statistics  were  available.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  proportionate 
share  in  exports,  it  was  apparent,  since 
many  other  district  products  were  being 
exported  after  being  incorporated  as 
component  parts  of  products  made  or 
assembled  ous^^e  the  district,  that  the 
actual  value  of  export  as  an  outlet  for 
products  of  the  district  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  directly  apparent  $43.1 
million  figure. 

Also,  the  survey  showed  some  18.000 
people  in  the  district  were  employed  in 
agricultui-e  and  that,  based  thereon,  the 
district's  direct  proportionate  share  in 
the  Nation's  farm  ezpcH-ts  in  the  1956- 
57  marketing  year  would  be  nearly  $4 
million.     In    addition    to    all    this,    of 


course,  many  other  district  people  who 
provide  services  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  the  firms  and  farmers  producing  the 
products  that  directly  or  indirectly  enter 
world  trade  received  a  benefit  therefrom 
which  is  difficult  of  valuation,  but  none- 
theless real.  Finally,  also,  the  district 
is  dependent  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
the  importation  of  certain  food  products, 
minerals,  and  raw  materials  enabling  my 
con.stituents  to  enjoy  a  better  way  of  life 
and  many  district  firms  to  produce  bet- 
ter products. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing.  I  became 
convinced  that  the  continuance  of  our 
present  world  trade  program  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration  was  in 
the  be.st  interests  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  this  conclu.«ion,  coupled  with 
my  belief  that  any  change  In  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  could  not 
help  but  have  a  profound  detrimental 
effect  not  only  upon  our  foreign  relations 
generally  but  on  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  as  well,  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
committee  bill  'H.  B.  12591)  was  worthy 
of  my  support. 

My  vote  in  favor  thereof,  however, 
should  not  be  constiued  as  an  indication 
that  I  am  not  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
at  least  one  of  the  major  industries  in  my 
district  has  been  severely  and  adversely 
affected  by  foreign  imports.  To  that  in- 
dustry and  its  employees,  and  to  any 
other  industry  that  may  become  simi- 
larly injured,  I  pledge  that  I  will  use 
such  influence  as  I  may  have  to  assist 
tliem  in  presenting  their  problems  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  President, 
and  in  obtaining  appropriate  aid  or  re- 
lief as  expeditiousl^'  as  may  be  possible. 

Mr.  REHCD.  Mr.  Chairnnn,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  here  we  are 
again  in  wiiat  has  come  to  be  a  recurring 
controversy  ever  since  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first  pas.sed 
in  1934.  I  am  sui-e  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  this  controversy 
is  divisive;  it  Is  divisive  not  only  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but 
all  over  the  country.  Good  people,  good, 
honest  people,  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  Just  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Those  are  honest  differences,  and  cer- 
tainly every  one  of  us  should  respect 
them. 

I  may  say  in  a  lighter  vein  that  possi- 
bly if  we  do  extend  this  program  for  5 
years,  we  will  not  have  to  be  contending 
with  it  again  for  that  length  of  time, 
which  would  be  some  advantage,  to  say 
the  least. 

As  this  program  has  been  in  operation 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the  geo- 
graphical shifting  of  support  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  program.  I  can  recall  in 
the  earlier  days  when  the  position  of  the 
South  was  all  for  free  trade,  and  then 
textiles  moved  south  and  today  we  find  a 
completely  different  situation  In  many 
places.  And,  I  suppose  that  is  the  result 
of  a  conviction  that  certainly,  within 
limits,  every  one  of  xis  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  do  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
the  people  he  represents. 
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Now.  basically  I  think  everybody  in 
the  country  wants  foreign  trade.  May- 
be I  should  amend  that  to  say  that 
everybody  wants  foreign  markets  for  our 
own  products,  if  we  can  find  those  mar- 
kets. I  know  that  is  true  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  area  from  which  I  come,  be- 
cause the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  peo- 
ple have  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  of 
the  things  that  is  causing  difficulty  on 
the  agricultural  front  is  the  loss  of  for- 
eign markets.  So.  there  we  understand 
it  is  good  to  have  these  foreign 
markets.  Many  Jobs  and  much  in- 
come depend  upon  the  production  of 
goods  and  commodities,  agricultural  and 
industrial,  that  will  go  into  foreign  trade. 
So  we  are  all.  as  I  say,  in  favor  of  for- 
eign trade.  But,  sometimes,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  are  all  for  governmental  econ- 
omy, that  Is,  we  are  for  governmental 
economy  if  you  take  the  "me"  out  of  it, 
and  there  is  where  we  get  into  trouble. 
I  have  had  some  men  come  to  see  me 
about  this  program  and  about  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  in 
their  particular  field  the  exports  far 
exceeded  the  imports.  But  they  said. 
"Don't  do  anything  to  offset  those  ex- 
ports; we  Just  love  the  exports,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  imports."  It  seems  to 
me  essentially  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  exports,  then  somewhere  we  are 
going  to  have  some  imports.  Certainly, 
then,  the  big  question  Is  how  can  we  pro- 
mote desirable  foreign  trade  and  not 
bring  about  an  undue  dlnadvantage  at 
home,  and  that  really  is  the  nub  of  this 
whole  controversy. 

Now,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement* 
Act  Itself  l«  the  machinery  by  which  we 
undertake  to  promote  foreign  trade  In 
the  interest  of  our  own  people.  Bock 
In  the  80th  Conuretm — and  many  of  you 
were  her*  on  my  wide  of  the  aisle— you 
will  recall  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
AKreements  Act  wan  running  out  In  1948. 
I  was  the  House  majority  leader  In  that 
ConurcHs,  and  believe  me,  a  lot  of  us 
were  doing  a  lot  of  soul  searching  to 
determine  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  the  program.  We  had  the  matter 
of  extension  before  us.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  particularly  to  my  friends  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  that  it  was  at  that 
time  that  we  developed  this  philosophy, 
this  machinery  of  the  peril  point  and  the 
escape  clause.  That  mechanism  was  de- 
veloped by  two  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  served  in  the  other  body,  Vanden- 
berg,  of  Michigan,  and  Millikin,  of  Colo- 
rado. They  developed  the  proRram.  I 
have  here  their  statement  and,  as  it  will 
take  but  a  minute.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  their  analysis  of  the  situation  was. 
They  said  this  In  a  joint  statement: 

There  Is  consldorahle  sentiment  for  proce- 
dural Improvements  leadliiR  to  more  certain 
assurance  that  our  dome.stlc  economy  wUl 
not  be  ImperUed  by  tariff  reductions  and 
concessions.    •    •    • 

That  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
amending  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  there  is  am- 
ple authority  for  establishment  of  procedures 
by  the  President,  without  further  legislation. 

And  that  Is  what  they  were  calling  on 
the  President  to  do. 

That  to  the  extent  such  Executive  safe- 
Kuards  are  provided,  claims  for  legislative 
actions  are  obviated. 


We  believe  that  the  following  measures 
which  may  be  put  Into  effect  by  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  his  exlHtlng  powers  would  afford 
Improved  safeguards  and  would,  without 
damage  to  legitimate  reciprocal  trade  nego- 
tiations, allay  many  of  the  fears  that  have 
been  mentioned: 

(a)  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
to  review  all  contemplated  tariff  reductions 
and  concessions  In  all  future  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  make  dlrec  t  recommendation  to 
the  lYesldent  as  to  the  point  beyond  which 
reductions  and  concessions  cannot  be  made 
without  Injuiy  to  the  domestic  econonry. 

That  Is  the  peril  point  we  talk  about. 

(b)  Inclusion  of  escape  clause  In  every 
trade  agreement  hereafter  entered  Into  or 
renewed  whereby  the  United  States,  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  President,  can  withdraw  or 
modify  any  tariff  reduction  or  concession  if 
In  practice  It  develops  that  such  reduction 
or  concession  has  Imperiled  any  affected  do- 
mestic Interest. 

As  I  say,  that  plan  was  developed. 
Why  was  It  developed''  It  was  felt  at 
that  time  that  we  needed  not  only  ma- 
chinery to  promote  foreign  exports  but 
machinery  to  be  available  to  protect 
domestic  enterpri.se,  indu.stry,  agricul- 
ture and  labor,  from  undue  disadvantage 
and  serious  injury. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  a  short 
statement,  only  to  point  out  that  we  are 
committed  to  the  development  of  for- 
eign trade  and  likewise  to  the  protection 
of  domestic  industry  and  agriculture. 
In  1950  we  worked  out  a  Republican  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  policies.  The 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  group  and  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  House  group.  In  tliat 
statement  we  said  this; 

We  favor  the  promotion  of  world  trade  on 
the  bniile  of  t»lr  mid  retuumablr  C4fmp«tltlon 
nnd  wo  s«Nert  that  this  can  J>e  d<jn»  withWi 
the  ({eptibltcnn  principle  that  foreign  pr.j<l- 
\uin  lit  underp'4id  foreign  la>>or  athalt  not  be 
Admitted  u>  thle  country  on  terms  which 
Imperil  the  living  mtsndnrde  of  the  American 
workman  or  the  American  farmer,  or  threaten 
•erlous  injury  to  a  domestic  induetry. 

Certainly  In  the  application  of  the 
peril  point  and  the  escape  clause  there 
should  be  sympathetic  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  our  people  here  at  home. 
While  I  believe  that  situation  has  been 
Improving  all  the  time,  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  If  I  did  not  say  to  you  that 
on  occasion  I  have  protested  some  of  the 
decl.sions  that  have  been  made.  I  hope 
that  we  will  see  an  improvement  In  the 
application  of  the  peril  point  and  the 
escape  clause. 

There  is  one  Industry  In  my  District 
that  is  concerned  with  this  legislation. 
They  have  been  down  to  my  office  in 
recent  years;  they  have  made  represen- 
tations to  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to 
certain  proposed  tariff  reductions.  I 
have  helped  them  as  I  could.  They  have 
been  successful  so  far  In  avoiding  what 
might  otherwise  have  beofi  a  really  seri- 
ous threat  to  them.  So,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  while  I  am  supporting  this 
bill,  at  the  same  time  I  shall  vigorously 
insist  wherever  I  can  that  these  provi- 
sions that  are  written  into  the  bill  are 
given  very  sympathetic  consideration. 
And  may  I  say.  having  voted  for  this 
program  before,  with  other  Presidents, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  now  I  have 
my  President  in  the  White  House  and 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  President 
would  ever  feel  while  he  was  in  that 
Office  that  he  wanted  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  any  Important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  So  far  as  this 
particular  committee  bill  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  Improved  In  numerous  ways. 
These  Improvements  have  been  pointed 
out  In  the  report,  and  I  think,  certainly, 
a  great  advance  was  made  when  the  pro- 
vision was  put  in  the  bill  for  Congres- 
sional review  of  Presidential  rejections 
of  Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
Certainly,  that  gives  us  a  chance  to  fur- 
ther exercise  authority  if  such  exercise 
is  deemed  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  looked  over  the 
substitute  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   I  Dick  Simp- 
son).    When  I  say  he  is  my  friend.  I 
mean  I  am  his  friend  and  there  is  no 
one  in  this  Ixxly  who  holds  him  in  any 
hiRher  respect  than  I  do.    Certainly,  for 
me  to  disagree  with  him  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant   circumstance    for    me.    to    say    the 
least.     As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  his  sub- 
stitute bill  Is  too  restrictive;  that  It  goes 
too    far,    that    It    would    do    Irreparable 
harm.     I  do  not  believe  It  Is  geared  to 
the  necessities  of  thl.s  day  and  age  either 
here  or  at  home,  and  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  geared  to  our  necessities  abroad.    Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  one  feature  of  It  that  I 
cannot  go  alon«  with.     My  view  Is  that 
the  provision  for  flnal  determination  by 
the  President,  with  this  added  provision 
for    Congressional    review,    If    such    is 
deemed  advisable,  is  the  way  we  should 
leave  this  matter.     In  reaching  Its  flnd- 
Inus  nnd   recommendations,    obviously, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  a  limited  re- 
sponsibility under  the  escape  clause  to 
which  I  have  just  referred     The  Com- 
mUhloners  are  charwrd  solely  with  ascer- 
taining whether  seriotis  inliiry  or  threat 
of  serious  injury  exlsU     The  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  much  broader 
responnibility  than  that     At  the  outset, 
may  I  say  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  our  Chief  Executive,  he  is  the 
Commander    in    Chief    of    the    Armed 
Forces,   he  Is  the  official   primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  to  .say  the  least,  foreign  trade 
Is  a  vital  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.     When  the  President 
acts  on  one  of  these  recommendations, 
he  must  consider  the  Commission's  re- 
port, of  course,  but  he  has  other  relevant 
factors  that  lie  must  take  ir.to  account. 
These  Include  the  Impact  oi  actions  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion: first,  on  our  national  security  ar- 
rangement;   second,   on    the   needs   and 
requirements  of   ether  domestic   Indus- 
tries;  third,  on  the  export  markets  of 
American   industry,   labor   and   agricul- 
ture;  and,  fourth,  on  the  needs  of  the 
Kreat  consuming  public  of  this  country. 
Now  It  is  up  to  him  from  his  vantage 
point  and  from  his  position  of  respon- 
sibility to  judfTe  the  effectiveness  of  the 
propo.sed  remedy  for  the  Industry  con- 
cerned.     Finally,    the    President    must 
con.scientiously  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of 
escape  clause  action  on   the  successful 
carrying   out  of  this  country's   foreign 
rwllcy  designed  to  build  peace — just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.     So,  to  my 
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mind,  these  considerations  go  beyond  the 
considerations  of  the  TarifT  Commission. 
It  is  the  responsibility  o!"  every  one  of  us 
and  also  of  the  Presideiit,  but  I  think  it 
is  one  that  he  should  continue  to  bear. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  dlstincuished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCormackJ. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments Is  one  that  goes  jack  to  the  days 
of  WlUiam  McKinley.  ]n  a  sen.se.  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  famous  ;peech  that  Wil- 
liam McKinley  made  d  iring  his  admin- 
istration. It  is  true  that  he  suggested 
selective  reciprocal  tride  agreements, 
but  nevertheless  the  theory  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  originated  with 
William  McKinley.  Our  lat€  friend,  the 
former  distinguished  S<  cretary  of  State. 
Cordell  Hull,  is  the  author  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  law  that  is  now 
upon  the  statute  books. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  extension  of 
the    Hull   Reciprocal   Trade   Agreement 
Act.     I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means   Committee    wh?n    the   Hull    re- 
ciprocal  trade   aprcement   bill   was   be- 
fore that  committee.     We  all  know  the 
history  of  It  at  that  time.     The  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  had  passed  only  a  few  years 
before.    We  got  the  n  suits  of  that  not 
only  In  our  own  counti  y  but  throughout 
the     world — barriers     created     against 
American  exports  abroad  and  the  use  of 
artificial  exchanges  ai  d  many  methods 
that  other  countries  ^.ere  comt>rlled  to 
resort  to  as  a  result    )f  the  high  tariff 
barrier  that  the  Smoo  -Hawlcy  bill  cre- 
ated  against   imports   into   the  United 
States.     At  that  time  I    was  an  economic 
question:   a  qiirtition  <'f  trylnu  to  bring 
Alx>ut  freer  exchange  ^t  world  trade  in  a 
sound    and   construct  ve    manner,    and 
beneficial  results  havi    flown     You  and 
I  know  that  some  American  Industries 
have  suffered  as  a  re«Llt  of  It.  but  that  Is 
no  reason  why  we  sho'ild  fall  to  pass  the 
bill  before  the  House  x)day.    Any  result 
adverse  to  American    ndustry  should  be 
met  In  some  other  way.    I  have  repeat- 
edly said  that  American  industry  that 
Is  adversely  affected  s  lould  receive  com- 
F>en8atory  consideratl  ms  In  some  other 
way  other  than  defei  ting  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  Act  or  by  the  adop- 
tion   of    an    amendment    or    substitute 
which  would   be  tantamount  to  a  de- 
feat of  the  bill. 

In  the  1930's  It  wns  addressed,  from 
our  own  annle  and  the  world  angle,  to 
the  economic  field.  Today  this  bill  Is 
the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy.  If 
this  bill  fails  to  pass  or  if  it  is  crippled 
through  amendments — and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  Simpson  amendment  will  be  con- 
strued as  a  crippling  amendment  if 
adopted — it  would  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  stand  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  today.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  is 
charged  with  a  duty  of  first  doing  those 
things  that  are  for  the  national  interest 
of  our  own  country,  and  in  the  world 
today  we  have  got  to  steel  ourselves 
against  influences  that  are  honest,  but 
looking  at  it  from  a  personal  angle 
rather  than  from  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 


I  have  had  friends  of  mine  contact  me, 
as  have  others,  and  I  have  frankly  told 
them  that  if  they  succeed  it  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  for 
the  United  States,  to  have  this  bill  fail 
to  pass;  or.  second,  have  an  amendment 
adopted  of  a  crippling  nature,  where  the 
world  would  know  that  an  ineffective 
law  had  been  passed  by  this  body.  I  try 
to  think  ir.  the  world  today,  with  the 
few  friends  we  still  have,  what  would 
be  the  result  if  a  crippling  amendment 
is  adopted  to  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
result  will  be  such  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Simpson  amendment,  and  it  will  be 
crippling.  So,  recognizing  the  world 
situation  from  an  economic  angle,  in  my 
mind  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
from  the  angle  of  foreign  affairs  that  we 
pass  the  bill  that  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
because  any  other  action  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  national  inter- 
est of  our  own  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCofmackI  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  rather  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  opposition  to  the 
bill  which  I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  by 
a  Boodly  number  of  people  who  have  not 
read  the  bill;  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
they  have  accepted  the  word,  possibly 
from  the  departments,  of  those  who  un- 
drrial'.e  to  explain  the  bill  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Its  provisions. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  I  shall  offer 
which  m  any  rc-pect  whatever  affects 
existing  trade  agreements,  v  hether  the 
word  "rcclprccal"  be  attached  to  them  or 
not.  Every  single  agreement  under 
which  It  Is  claimed  that  Kome  4,500.000 
people  enjoy  employment,  every  single 
agreement  will  remain  in  effect  even  as 
It  Is  today. 

I  favor  all  the  foreign  trade  possible 
just  as  I  favor  all  the  domestic  trade 
possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right 
to  create  a  condition  of  unemployment 
In  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
ship  goods  to  any  Member's  district  to 
provide  employment  to  some  man  work- 
ing abroad.  In  other  words,  I  will  say 
this :  I  am  averse  to  unemployment  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  want  it. 
I  deplore  it;  but  I  have  to  add  that  I 
prefer  that  unemployment  be  somewhere 
other  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mills]  was.  as  usual,  ex- 
ceedingly hones't  with  us  throughout  the 
lengthy  hearings.  I  commend  him  for 
permitting  all  interested  parties  to  tes- 
tify; recognizing,  of  course,  that  in  order 
to  conserve  time  we  had  to  request  indi- 
viduals representing  industry  to  speak 
rather  than  let  each  individual  firm  come 
in,  as  some  wanted  to  do. 

Consequently,  the  gentleman  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  numerically  more 
people  did  appear  testifying  in  behalf  of 


the  committee  bill  than  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  as- 
sociated with  me  in  the  preparation  of 
my  bill,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bailey],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn],  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore], 
and  many  others,  who  worked  together 
in  helping  to  draft  the  substitute  which 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  a  little  later. 

I  noted  as  the  hearings  were  going  on 
that  every  person  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  bill  had  what  I  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  a  pyersonal  interest 
in  the  legislation.  They  were  represent- 
ing one  of  the  departments,  they  are 
solidified  in  their  Jobs  down  there,  or  they 
were  representing  some  industry  which 
either  is  a  large  exporter  or  one  of  these 
companies  of  ours  that  has  gone  abroad, 
hired  cheap  labor,  and  is  shipping  the 
products  into  the  United  States. 

These  markets  were  formerly  serviced 
from  the  United  Slates,  but  cannot  now 
be  serviced  here  because  the  goods  are 
manufactured  more  cheaply  abroad. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  the 
ones  who  are  supporting  the  substitute 
which  I  will  offer,  they,  too,  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  question  of  the  au- 
thority in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  make  trade  agreements. 
But  their  pergonal  interest  Is  somewhat 
different;  It  Is  the  interest  expressed  in 
my  Consresslonal  district  and  in  yours 
by  unemployed  people  w  ho  were  formerly 
engaged  In  businesses,  who  are  belns  put 
out  of  business  because  of  Imports  of  like 
or  similar  products  from  abroad ;  and  you 
know  who  those  people  are. 

That  personal  Interest  Is  expressed  by 
Industry  ownerx.  stockholders,  and  other 
business  people  who  see  their  businesses 
today  being  forced  to  close  down  or  to 
otherwise  meet  unrcasone.blc  competition 
from  abroad  as  a  result  of  unwise  reduc- 
tions in  existing  tariff  rates.  Represent- 
atives of  one  of  the  greatest  corporations 
in  our  countrj'.  a  corporation  making 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  testified  before  our  committee 
against  the  5-year  extension  proposal. 
They  appeared  not  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  interest,  for  they  have  but 
a  "peanut"  interest  doUarwise  in  the  tar- 
iff, but  because  the  national  security 
was  involved.  That  great  corporation 
through  its  president  testified,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  assure  that  in  the  national  security, 
which  is  paramount  to  any  interest  in 
our  country,  there  should  be  protection 
with  certainty.  I  repeat,  that  is  the  kind 
of  personal  interest  which  my  bill  ex- 
presses. 

I  want  to  make  an  unqualified,  un- 
equivocal, positive,  definite,  and  conclu- 
sive statement,  and  I  think  I  will  add 
the  word  "challenging,"  and  ask  anyone 
of  the  opposition,  and  those  who  have 
supported  the  committee  bill,  on  their 
own  time,  or  I  wnll  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose now,  and  tell  me  where  in  the  bill 
there  is  one  point  which  guarantees  with 
certainty  that  when  an  injury  has  been 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  relief  will  be  given  to 
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the  person  who  has  made  complaint. 
either  the  worker  who  has  lost  his  job 
or  the  industry.  I  repeat,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  which  provides  the  slight- 
est certainty  of  relief  for  an  American 
industry  where  injury  has  been  proven. 

Oh.  someone  may  get  up  and  say: 
"Well,  there  is  Congressional  review  in 
this  bill" — this  is  a  legal  question  that 
was  handled  so  capably  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker]  yesterday — 
"a  Congressional  review  which  says  that 
if  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  pass  a  bill,  then 
tliat  which  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended shall  become  effective  and 
there  will  be  relief." 

Really,  that  is  a  clever  piece  of  writ- 
ing. It  was  not  written  by  any  Member 
of  this  body.  and.  with  due  respect  to  our 
committee.  I  suggest  that  the  committee 
did  not  have  time  to  properly  analyze  it 
because  it  provides  a  number  of  means 
by  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  control  the  bill.  The 
executive  branch  of  tlie  Oovernment, 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
relief,  by  simply  keeping  quiet  and  doing 
nothing  in  effect  says  to  Congress:  "Tf 
you  want  any  relief  for  an  industry 
which  has  proven  Injury — that  is.  suffer- 
ing seriously — then  two-thirds  of  both  of 
your  bodies  have  authority  to  so  instruct 
the  President." 

The  President  could  in  many  Instances 
be  a  little  bit  careless,  and  instead  of  as- 
suming responsibility  at  the  White  House 
level,  say:  "I  am  going  to  send  It  back  to 
the  Hill  and  let  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  declare  by  this  so-called  Congres- 
sional review  it  is  going  to  give  relief  to 
that  industry." 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  practical  or  pos- 
sible to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  on  any 
resolution  when  first  introduced.  The 
effect  of  this  provision,  lixstead  of  help- 
ing make  more  certain  relief  for  the  in- 
jured industry  or  employee,  would  make 
it  still  more  difficult.  If  the  President 
controlled  one-third  of  either  body.  32 
Members  of  the  other  body,  he  could 
effectively,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  deny 
relief  continually  under  the  two-thirds 
rule. 

To  change  the  approach  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  interested  at  all  times  in  tax  relief. 
We  would  like  to  provide  tax  reductions. 
The  administration  has  asked  for  a  tax 
reduction  in  the  case  of  small  business. 
Our  committee  has  been  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment trying  to  work  out  a  way  to  aid 
small  business.  We  finally  came  up  with 
a  figure  of  $150  million  representing  the 
maximum  we  could  do  for  small  business 
this  year.  And,  with  great  credit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  MtllsI, 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  other.s, 
we  urged  and  I  believe  we  are  approach- 
ing now  the  figure  of  about  $200  million, 
which  might  be  in  the  bill  the  committee 
will  bring  out  to  help  small  business  all 
over  the  United  States.  How  many  of 
you  realize  that  present  tariff  rates  con- 
tribute $800  million  a  year  in  revenue? 
This  bill,  authorizing  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion, if  made  effective  over  the  next  5 
years,  would  cost  the  Tj-easury  $200  mil- 
lion annually,  not  for  the  benefit  of  small 


business  here,  but  for  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple abroad  who  are  presently  shipping 
goods  into  this  country. 

And,  one  thing  more.  In  order  to  avoid 
doing  what  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommends to  assist  the  miners  of  the 
country  who  dig  out  the  minerals  so 
essential  to  our  national  security,  the 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill  have 
come  up  now  with  a  propasal  to  pay  a 
subsidy  which  would  amount  to  $200 
million  the  first  year  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  in  later  years.  Tliis  $200 
million  would  not  be  necessary  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommendation.  The  $200  million  for 
this  subsidy  added  to  the  $200  million  in 
tariff  revenue  we  would  obtain  by  not 
reducing  tariffs  further  would  make 
possible  substantial  tax  reductions. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration back  in  1951.  when  the 
American  oil  people  operating  in  their 
foreign  posses-sions  in  Venezuela  and 
Saudi-Arabia  all  sought  to  invade  said 
take  over  the  markets  of  soft  coal,  they 
negotiated  a  foreign-trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela,  and  President  Truman 
at  that  time  broke  a  3-3  tie  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  favor  of  that  treaty,  and 
it  reduced  the  Import  duty  on  oil  from 
21  cents  to  5*4  cents.  Talk  about  rev- 
enue. That  cost  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  revenue  on  residual  and  crude 
oil  alone  $384  million. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  mentioned 
Venezuela.  I  tliink  it  might  be  well  to 
recognize  that  for  a  number  of  years 
Venezuela  has  been  pointed  to  as  a 
great  example  of  the  friendship  created 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Recent  events 
require  that  we  do  some  serious  think- 
ing on  this  score.  I  suggest  that  most 
countries  respect  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  have  carried  out  policies  known 
as  free  enterprise  and  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  work  with  other  people. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  sacrifice 
the  good  of  this  country  in  favor  cf  any 
other. 

Now,  the  escape  clause  was  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Halleck  1  as  one  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions by  Congress  to  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  It  was  not  written  by 
the  Departments.  It  was  written  into 
the  bill  by  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
means  of  relief  for  an  industry  which 
came  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
proved  serious  injury.  It  wa.s  put  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations. Members  of  Congress  an- 
ticipated, I  suggest,  that  the  executive 
would  carry  out  that  policy.  Unhappily, 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  In  all  but  a 
few  instances,  where  tlie  escape  clause 
has  been  used,  the  industry  which  was 
presumed  to  benefit  as  the  result  of 
this  procedure  did  not  get  the  kind  of 
relief  which  would  have  permitted  that 
Industry  to  regain  Its  position  in  this 
country  of  ours.  Today.  Instead  of  doing 
what    is    recommended    by    the    Tariff 


Commission,  we  seek  all  kinds  of  devloas 
devices.  I  will  speak  about  that  after  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  he  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  very  hard  work  he  has 
done  m  trying  to  protect  American  in- 
du.stry  and.  furthermore,  that  in  pro- 
tectmg  American  industry,  he  is  making 
secure  the  jobs  of  our  working  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  I  happen  to  rep- 
resent an  industrial  area  and  I  have  a 
great  many  sick  mdustrles  m  my  dis- 
trict at  the  present  time;  for  Instance. 
tlie  bra.ss  industry  and  the  watch  indus- 
try. I  could  go  on  and  on  and  name 
others.  Again  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  he  Is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mi.s.sion  under  the  escape -clause  provi- 
sion may  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  They  could  rec- 
ommend, for  example,  an  increase  in  the 
duty.  They  could  recommend  the  im- 
position of  a  quota  on  imports.  They 
could  recommend  licensinK.  They  could 
do  various  things.  But  as  soon  as  they 
do  any  one  of  those  things,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  itvstead  of  accepting  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations, 
tries  to  think  up  .something  new.  The 
one  they  use  most  often  is  delay,  sim- 
ply do  notliing.  let  time  pass  on  and  on 
and.  in  the  meantime,  the  American  in- 
dustry involved  becomes  more  and  more 
depres.'^ed.  With  respect  to  some  indus- 
tries, for  instance,  in  the  i>etroleum  in- 
dustry, and  without  Congressional  au- 
thority, and  perhaps,  with  some  ques- 
tion of  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  m- 
volved.  they  came  up  with  what  Uiey  call 
voluntary  agreements. 

They  worked  out  a  method  by  which 
the  oil  companies  may  get  together,  and 
agree  among  themselves  or  with  the 
President,  as  the  case  may  be.  that  they 
are  going  to  limit  oil  imports.  But 
whatever  is  done  voluntarily  may  be  re- 
scinded, may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  tertainty  in  such  an  agree- 
ment. And  the  American  producers  of 
ix^troleum  have  no  certainty  whatever 
that  next  month  they  will  have  even  as 
many  as  6  or  7  or  8  days  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  produce  petroleum  from 
a  well  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  That  is 
an  agreement  voluntarily  made  by 
Americans  with  their  own  Government. 

The  next  method  they  have  proposed 
Is  exemplified  in  the  case  involving  stain- 
less steel  flatware  A  recommendation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  proposed  that 
relief  be  given  to  the  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware industry  because  imports  from 
abroad  were  causing  serious  injury  and 
causing  great  unemployment.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  In- 
stead of  following  the  recommendations 
and  limiting  imports  into  the  United 
States,  .sat  back  and  said,  "Let  us  wait 
7  or  8  months  and  see  whether  Japan, 
the  country  Involved,  will  not  volun- 
tarily agree  to  limit  the  quantities 
of  this  item  which  may  be  shipped  Into 
the  United  States."  Again  I  point  out 
that  such  an  agreement,  made  voluntar- 
ily by  the  Japanese,  can  be  undone  over 
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night.  It  gives  no  certainty,  no  security 
to  SLny  worker,  to  any  industry,  or  to  any 
businessman  who  contemplates  investing 
in  that  segment  of  our  industry  which 
produces  stainless  steel  flatware. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  CRETELLA.  Speaking  of  stain- 
less steel,  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  the  peril  point  had  been 
reached,  and  so  recommended.  The 
stainless  steel  business  which  is  centered 
In  my  district  In  Connecticut,  hsis  be- 
come a  phantom  industry  because  the 
import  figure  has  gone  up  from  some- 
thing like  half  a  million  dozen  in  1948  or 
1949'  to  over  8  million  dozen.  Those 
imports  are  from  Japan.  The  Interna- 
tional Silver  Co.,  and  other  concerns 
manufacturing  stainless  steel  are  now 
only  phantom  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  any  relief  which 
might  be  provided  by  voluntary  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  nationals  of  an- 
other nation  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  his  industry  to  grow  and  expand 
as  It  should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  answer  to  the 
committee  bill  the  one  given  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  who  said 
in  effect.  "Adopt  the  committee  bill  and 
then  let  us  pass  on  to  legislation  provid- 
ing compensatory  payments  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  those  who  are 
injured." 

That  is  the  next  step. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Yes, 
of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  they  not  write 
It  into  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  been  told  that  one  of  the  solutions 
is  to  educate  and  retrain  and  move  peo- 
ple from  one  section  of  the  country 
where  unemployment  results  from  this 
bill  to  another.  This  solves  the  problem. 
even  though  the  individual  does  not  want 
to  give  up  that  which  he  has  been  doing 
all  his  hfe;  even  though  the  individual 
is  a  free  American  citizen  and  he  wants 
to  be  a  miner,  perhaps,  or  he  wants  to 
blow  glass  or  work  in  a  glass  factory  or 
he  wants  to  manufacture  plywood.  But, 
we  are  to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  that 
up  and  move  into  some  other  area  of  the 
country.  I  was  told  the  other  day  about 
how.  when  the  automobile  industry  was 
boommg.  and  it  was  booming  sometime 
ago  m  the  Detroit  area — that  was  before 
so  many  cars  came  in  from  abroad — how 
a  lot  of  people  went  up  to  that  area  from 
a  section  of  Ohio.  They  were  accepted 
and  given  employment.  They  got  along 
all  right.  But,  pretty  soon  they  began 
to  lay  off  people  and  on  the  theory  of 
last  come,  first  off,  these  people  were  laid 
off.  They  went  back  home,  in  this  m- 
stance  back  to  Ohio — that  is  not  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  if  I  may,  for  the  statement 
he  Is  making  and  for  the  fact  that  he 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  the  first  time,  I  beUeve.  and 
I  have  been  here  listening  carefully  to 
this  matter,  the  oil  import  and  the  way 
the  voluntary  controls  are  supposed  to 
operate  and  have  not  operated  because 
I  believe  that  proves  part  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  bill  on 
the  face  of  It.  I  am  wondering  and  I 
am  still  waiting  to  hear  something,  and 
I  do  not.  of  how  the  oil  import  situa- 
tion is  to  work.  For  example,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  minority  report 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Ikard  ]  points  out  some  of  the  past  state- 
ments made  by  the  President's  own  ad- 
visers of  what  should  be  done  and  then, 
I  suppose,  has  not  been  done.  I  am  one 
of  those  from  a  State  that  is  interested 
in  this  situation  who  voted  for  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  bill  the  last  time  because 
I  did  not  think  we  should  scuttle  it. 
But.  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
administration  and  from  the  committee 
spokesman  as  to  how  we  are  to  take 
care  of  that  problem.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  in  the  oil  im- 
port situation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
know  of  his  great  interest  m  the  prob- 
lem and  I  do  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    SIMPSON    of    Pennsylvania.     I 

yield. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  very  aggres- 
sive work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of 
tariff  legislation.  You  will  recall  that 
about  5  years  ago,  I  authored  a  bill  that 
pa.ssed  the  House  and  went  to  the  other 
body  which  would  redefine  hard  board 
and  hardwood.  There  are  many  big 
manufacturing  concerns  throughout  the 
United  States  manufacturing  hard 
board.  It  is  classified  as  a  paper  prod- 
uct. Paper  products  come  into  this 
country  at  7  percent  ad  valorem  tax 
while  wood  products  pay  14  percent. 
We  passed  a  bill  in  the  House  and  It 
went  to  the  other  body  and  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  chastised  the 
officials  from  downtown  and  told  them 
they  could  change  the  rule  and  ask  them 
if  they  could,  and  they  said  that  they 
could  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  The  outcome  is  that 
they  have  not  to  this  date  done  any- 
thing to  reclassify  hardboard.  I  think 
we  should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  misconstruction  of  what  hardboard 
is.    Hardboard  is  not  a  paper  product. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the 
committee  bill  have  advanced  numerous 
reasons  why  it  is  essential  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  5 
years.    They  have  stressed  the  number 


of  people  who  are  employed  in  industries 
directly  affected  by  imports  and  exports 
and  they  have  stressed  the  profits  which 
our  trading  partners  will  receive  from 
the  action  they  propose.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  all  of  the  issues  which 
have  been  advanced  but  before  doing  so 
I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  on  the  purpose  of  foreign 
trade. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Role  of  Foreign 
Trade  in  the  United  States  Economy" 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  publication  in  the  com- 
pendium of  papers  collected  by  the  staff 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  contains  the  best  definition 
I  have  ever  read  of  the  proper  role  of  for- 
eign trade  in  the  United  States  economy. 
It  said : 

While  the  foregoing  discussion  has  been 
focused  on  exports  essentially  from  the  tradi- 
tional standpoint  of  the  American  business- 
man viewing  them  as  sales  outlets  for  his 
products,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  another 
p>olnt  of  view  which  brings  out  certain  even 
more  fundamental — if  somewhat  theoreti- 
cal— asp>ects  of  the  role  of  exports  In  the 
United  States  economy.  This  is  the  broad, 
national  frame  of  reference  In  which  the 
function  of  experts  Is  to  pay.  In  real  terms, 
for  our  Imports  and  our  foreign  Investments 
and  also,  during  and  since  World  War  II,  for 
the  aid  granted  to  other  countries  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  fact  that 
Individual  exports,  import,  and  foreign  in- 
vestment transactions  take  place  lndep>end- 
ently  in  a  money  and  credit  economy  tends 
to  obscure  the  basic  function  of  export*  In 
this  respect,  as  does  the  persistent  tendency, 
apparent  since  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  for  the  United  States  to  export  more 
goods  than  it  imports.  Moreover,  much  pub- 
lic discussion  in  recent  years  has  centered  on 
the  superficially  opposite  (but  correlative 
and  equally  valid)  concept  of  United  States 
Imports  as  a  means  of  payment  by  forelgnere 
for  our  exports.  Nevertheless,  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  most  fundamental  role 
of  its  exports  Is  as  a  means  of  payment  either 
for  goods  and  services  currently  obtained 
from  abroad  or  for  United  States  Investments 
abroad  which  are  also  exjiected  eventually 
to  yield  returns  In  relative  as  weU  as  mon- 
etary, terms. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  national  eco- 
nomic gains  from  foreign  trade  are  centered 
essentially  in  the  imports  for  which  our  ex- 
ports are  exchanged,  rather  than  In  the  sale 
proceeds  from  the  latter.  The  immediate 
monetary  earnings  are  vitally  important  to 
the  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  the  in- 
dividual firms  receiving  them,  and  constitute 
a  key  element  In  the  dynamic  mechanism  of 
an  economy,  but  what  exports  contribute  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  is 
an  efficient  means  of  obtaining  goods  which 
are  either  not  otherwise  available  here  or  are 
producible  domestically  only  at  higher  total 
costs,  in  terms  of  human,  capital,  and  nat- 
ural resources,  than  those  of  the  exports 
exchanged  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  neglected  these 
important  truths  in  most  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  our  trade  and  tariff  policies. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  we  have  sufficient  exports  to  provide 
us  with  the  necessary  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  those  goods  which  are  not 
otherwise  available  here.  I  congratulate 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  this 
excellent  statement.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Department  did  not  use  it  as  the 
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basis  for  many  of  Its  public  pronounce- 
ments over  the  pftst  few  months. 

The  majority  contend  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  trade.  They  cite  statistics 
to  show  a  substantial  growth  in  both 
dollar  and  physical  volume  of  exports 
and  imports  since  1934.  However,  our 
economy  has  also  grown  during  tlie  pa.st 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Again.  I  shall  refer  to  the  experts  in 
the  Commerce  Department  for  a  meas- 
ure of  our  exports  in  relation  to  our  total 
economic  activity.  The  paper  to  whicli 
I  have  already  referred  states  that  in 
IQ29  before  the  on.set  of  the  depression, 
total  United  States  exports  represented 
5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  1956.  after  22  years  of  trade  a.u'ree- 
ments.  ncnmilitary  exports  represented 
only  4.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Mr.  Chairman,  remember  that 
the.se  exi5orts  include  agricultural  prod- 
ucts sold  or  bartered  under  Public  Law 
430.  These  statistics  show  that  Ameri- 
can exports  have  not  been  increased  by 
tills  program. 

Durin«  the  lC20's.  American  automo- 
biles produced  in  Detroit  were  slupp<>d  all 
over  the  world.  Motor  vehicle  exports 
in  1929  totaled  541.000  units  and  repre- 
sented 10.1  percent  of  United  States  pro- 
duction. By  13j6  motor  vehicle  exports 
had  dropped  to  only  363.000  units  or  5  8 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  pro- 
duction. In  tiie  meantime,  forel'.'.n  auto- 
mobiles have  started  to  flow  into  the 
United  States. 

To  be  sure,  under  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  tariffs  on  automobiles 
were  reduced  by  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  but  this  action  did  not  stimu- 
late exports  of  American  automobiles 
What  is  so  often  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  as  tariff  barriers  were  reduced, 
quantitative  controls  were  imposed 
which  were  more  restrictive  than  any 
tariffs.  In  Britain,  for  example,  tho 
annual  quota  for  automobiles  from  both 
the  United  Spates  and  Canada  is  only 
650  units. 

Althouch  the  British  bicycle  Industry 
takes  exception  to  American  tariffs,  the 


annual  Import  quota  of  motorcycles  from 
the  United  States  is  50  units.  One  of 
our  largest  manufacturers  of  home  ap- 
pliances Is  permitted  an  annual  Import 
quota  of  1  dishwasher,  35  electric  ranges, 
19  washers  and  dryers. 

With  few  exceptions,  we  do  not  use 
quotas,  and  we  have  no  restrictions  on 
the  conversion  of  dollars  into  foreign 
exchange  to  purchase  goods  anywhere 
and  bring  tliem  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  tlie  President  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  I'rogram,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  May  19,  states 
that  by  the  end  of  1957  60  percent  of 
private  imports  entered  Western  Europe 
from  the  dollar  area  without  requiring 
an  import  license.  The  corollary  to  thi.s 
sUitement  is  that  40  percent  of  all  itcnw 
from  the  dollar  area  were  subject  to 
quantitative  controls  Needless  to  say. 
the  40  percent  is  understated,  as  many 
items  which  would  have  been  included 
in  this  category  were  denied  unport 
licenses  and.  lience.  did  not  appear  in 
the  trade  statistics  at  all. 

An  appendix  to  the  majority  report 
Includes  a  review  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  trade  agreements  program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  significant  that  tlie  ma- 
jority admit  that  quantitative  controls 
which  were  supposedly  outlawed  by  the 
GATT  are  still  restnctlm;  American  ex- 
ports.   I  shall  quote  from  appendix  A : 

Piofjrese  has  n<it  beer-,  ujiltorra.  of  course, 
nnd  the  payments  positions  of  n  nunil.er  of 
countries  still  roqulre  rather  strict  Import 
controls.  In  a  lew  cases,  restrlctloiis  pre- 
viously removed  have  liacl  to  be  reiin- 
posed.   •    ♦    • 

The  exception  for  qviantltative  restrictions 
Imposed  for  balance-of-j-aympnts  renson.s 
was  made  In  response  to  the  realities  of  In- 
ternational economic  relations.  Without 
certain  exceptions,  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  reach  meaningful  agreement  on 
a  £et  uf  trade  provisions. 

The  minority  report  included  a  partial 
list  of  the  major  nontarifT  Impediments 
to  the  flow  of  trade  and  capital  Imposed 
by  89  forelRTi  nations.  It  showed  62 
countries  require  Import  licenies;  47 
force  exchange  of  payments  received  in 


foreign  currency;  33  exchange  licenses; 
and  13  employ  sttte  trading.  The  list 
Included  numerous  other  Impediments 
Imposed  by  many  countries.  As  long  as 
these  persl.«;t.  our  bargaining  haj  little 
validity.  Our  netrotiatcrs  nt  the  OATT 
can  take  little  .satisfaction  in  the  efllcacy 
of  their  barraining.  The  analysis  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  GATT  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  Switzerlanr^.  from  January 
through  May  1956.  show  that: 

The  United  States  obtained  concp«slons  1q 
tlie;^  negotiations  on  exports  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $400  million. 

In  return  for  the  concessions  piven  tn  It 
by  Ita  net^oilRtlng  partners,  the  United 
States  granted  concessions  valued  at  $877 
minion  In  tomui  of  United  State*  ImporU 
In  1054  from  the  country  with  whlcl*  the 
conccBsioii  was  uegotia'.'^d.  Iiajw^rla  of  the 
same  items  from  other  participating  coun- 
tries amounted  to  3134  nillUon.  thus  brlng- 
liiR  the  tntal  of  benefits  to  ull  participants 
to  >311  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  how  ex- 
port concessions  valued  at  approximately 
$400  million  can  offset  concessions  we 
have  f; ranted  to  other  nations  in  the 
amount  of  $811  million.  Continued  bar- 
gaimng  on  tins  basis  will  very  shortly 
have  us  with  nothing  to  bargam  about. 

For  many  months  proponents  of  the 
majority's  promiim  have  attempted  to 
give  the  impression  that  we  were  a  high- 
tai  iff  nation  and  that  unless  we  contin- 
ued to  reduce  our  tanff  rates,  the  world  s 
foreign  trade  would  dwuidle  and  disap- 
pear. 

The  majority  report  on  page  96  in- 
cludes t.»ble  I  of  the  Appendix.  It  lists 
the  1957  tariff  levels  of  42  countries.  I 
find  that  only  eip:ht  had  a  lower  tariff 
level  than  the  5  9  percent  In  the  United 
States.  However.  In  each  instance  the 
tariff  does  not  control  the  country's  total 
Imports,  since  it  employs  either  quanti- 
tative or  monetary  controls  which  are 
described  In  table  II  of  the  Appendix  on 
parses  97  through  101. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  developed  a 
table  which  combines  data  from  tables  I 
and  n  and  Includes  my  analysis  with 
reference  to  thei;e  eight  coiuitries: 


Pertinent  traife  duta  for  eight  rountrien  xrilh  n  lover  tariff  level  tlmn  the  I'nitrd  Stnlr^ 


Country 


11>.^T  larifT 

UiVfl  from 

Uble  i 


Commt  nr.<  from  spprnOix  table  11 


Argentina... 

Benelux  and  dependeneit-s 
Brazil 


Denmark. 
Japau 


3.n 


4  ^ 

4.U 


a.  J 


Norway . 


Rwadfin - 

Uiiited  Kingdom  and  dom;ndenclos 


5.8 

Z3 


Dtie  to  dwiiidlliir  foreign  cxclnuu'e  rc-aTves  during  lt).V>  and  lO.'C, 
Areentlnn  look  slips  to  illvert  ImiKirt.s  nf  nmny  iirms  iiwuy  fr»>tn 
dollar  souriH's  of  origin,  (uiilinualion  of  tlit.-i  iHillcy  in  iUA8  Ih  forcsreti 
In  vt«w  of  the  adverse  l>;ilanc*-  of  payments  situaiiun  witli  tliu  Uuitud 
St  ites. 

R7  iMTcenf  of  nen«>liix  doll:»r  iai|tortii  have  l>een  llfx>rullred 

In  aoeonlaiui'  ullh  ;i  wiivcr  L'r;ilitc(!  t.y  I  lie  (initricl  mis  partit-s  to  tin- 
(ii'ni'jiil  .\j:r«i  im  III  uu  'Ijiills  luui  lr;ulr,  all  Uirill  tf  iid'-'vloti.'!  niiido 
by  Hrnril  to  tht>  otiicr  eoiunM'tine  i>(\rtlis  wiTf  wjsj«-nde<l  !i.<  of  Ants. 
M.  lU.'iT.  with  till-  eimct  me  nt  of  tlie  luw  lliutilUin  tariff  biw,  ix'iklinK 
n  tirxutUitioD  of  couiv.s.siois.  tiu:iii!ll.i»Uvi-  rfslrlcliotis  uro  not  us<(l 
tv  rtrarll  to  eontrnl  Inipurts.  .\ vnllabftif y  of  forciini  rxcliinr*  for 
iiniMirls  U,  however,  eonti(>lli'<l  witlilti  the  (orelKn  exchanifi'  l>ude<-t 
w  liicli  is  ba.M'd  on  p\|h'iI(>iI  foriii'n  exiliinic  eiiriiintts.  \\i«kl>  .illo 
ciuions  of  cMluini"'  :irc  dlxlilcil  Into  '2  cwU'vnui-.  1  iimount  for  s|>«h-i- 
fli'tl  osMi-ntial  ini|M>rt.s  such  ik.s  |>ctroleuin,  newsprint,  etc.,  anil  uitoUier 
ninounl  for  nonprefi  rent  lid  im|i(irt!i. 

M  IM'recnt  of  tUf  I  >;ini.>-h  i1oll;ir  imports  have  been  Mberallred 

All  imports  Into  J«piin  (ire  suli)e<'t  to  Ijcen!*'.  A  eonipllenled  systi-m  of 
Bilnibii.>ilrBtlon  of  the  innnirl  ronlrojs  iiinkes  It  dillicult  to  di'tertulnv> 
^tiether  pro^'rl•.s.^  is  In  inn  niide  low.inl  liliralimtlcn.  It  serms  pmb- 
iil'lf  that  steps  In  flits  itire<-lton  In  I?>.V'.  iinil  enrly  1H.S<;  were  pbcikeil  by 
ttif  seven-  biiilauce-uf-puynieiils  delliit  whieh  developed  in  hilt;  IViH 
and  lUi7. 

*')  percent  of  all  lmj)oris  (hn.sed  on  10K3  Import.s)  ft-om  the  dollar  area 
h.ive  bf-eii  liberalized. 

70  pcreent  of  dolliir  uiij>»)rts  rnlif  .''wetirn  without  a  llcen.se 

0\.  r  SO  iiercent  of  United  Klnt;iloni  init>orls  from  the  dollnr  iirea  have 
been  llberaUzed. 


Anitly.sis 


Self-explanatory. 


13  percent  are  5uli)ect  to  qnanUtatirc  ronUoii. 

■S<;U.«:JL;jlaijalur>. 


M  pereetif  are  jnthject  to  qtiantltatire  oontrola 
.'Vlf-cx|)lan»tnry. 


14  pereent  ftrf  nibj<v<  to  riniuitltntlre  eontrota. 

30  l>«rwul  r>e«'d  li«i'U.'<«'S. 

Api)roxlmately  30  percent  arc  unilcr  control. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  before  leaving  the 
question  of  the  tariff  level,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  many  Instances  the  Con- 
gress established  sp>ecific  rates  of  duty 
in  1930  with  a  reasonably  effective  level. 
Without  givmg  any  consideration  to  the 
reductions  which  have  been  made 
through  the  trade  agreements  program, 
.specific  duties  have  lost  much  of  their 
effectiveness  due  to  inflationary  price 
Increases. 

The  substitute  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
recommend  increases  in  specific  duties 
to  the  1934  effective  ad  valorem  level 
when  it  finds  such  relief  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  domestic  industry. 

Proponents  of  a  5-year  extension  of 
tlie  trade  agreements  program  have 
Stressed  the  si>ecial  benefits  American 
agriculture  has  realized  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
not  as  yet  reported  legislation  which 
would  extend  Public  Law  480.  The  ad- 
ministration supports  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  body. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  is  opposed  to 
it.  Prompt  renewal  of  t.iis  program  will 
benefit  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agricultural  exports 
In  the  fiscal  year  1957  ix)taled  $4  7  bil- 
lion; however,  a  large  part  of  these  ex- 
ports were  made  possible  by  Government 
a.ssistance  programs.  Ii  no  sense  can 
they  be  attributed  to  dollar  earninsis  by 
foreign  buyers  through  their  exports  into 
the  United  States. 

One  billion  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  total  a^iicuUurjil  exports  were 
financed  directly  by  either  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  or  Uie  mutual-security 
program. 

I  have  prepared  a  t  ibulation  which 
shows  a  breakdown  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports financed  under  Public  Law  480 
and  the  mutual  security  programs: 


on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  $4.7  billions 
of  agricultural  exports  under  Crovern- 
ment  programs  among  the  principal  ag- 
ricultural commodity  groups. 

As;Tictiltural  exports,  fiscal  year  1957 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  I 

Million 

dollars 

.        902 

TiJJe   II 

88 

Title  III: 

Bu-ter   

401 

DonatU^xis                                

162 

..        396 

ToUl - 

L949 

Subtracting  these  exports  from  total 
agricultural  exports  leaves  approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion  of  fgricultural  com- 
modities exjiorted  com:  lercially  for  dol- 
lars. However,  once  a.cain  the  bare  sta- 
tistics do  not  tell  the  wiole  story. 

Of  the  $2  8  billions  e  (jwrted  commer- 
cially for  dollai-s.  $17  billions  were  ex- 
ported at  prevailing  ilomestic  market 
prices.  The  remaining  $1.1  billions  ex- 
ported for  dollars  mo\ed  at  less  than 
domestic  market  prices  and  had  a 
domestic  market  valuo  of  about  $1.4 
billions. 

The  $300  millions  difft  rence  represents 
a  subsidy  for  the  additional  cost  of  ex- 
porting the  $1.1  billion.s  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  primarily  wheat 
and  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  including  a  table 
which  is  taken  fi-om  page  740  of  Foreign 
Trade  Policy  Compendliun  of  Par>ers  on 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  Policy  col- 
lected by  the  staff  for  tie  Subcommittee 
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Kx- 

Per- 

port,» 

Out- 

centage 

Total 

under 

side  of 

under 

Commodity 

export.s 

Gov- 

pro- 

Oov- 

ern - 

grams 

ern- 

ment 
pro- 

ment 
pro- 

g^fH^^ 

grams 

(Jrains  nnd  feed? 

1.600 

980 

620 

61 

Cottiui 

1,115 

U5 

lM^^ 

47 

I.ivi«tock  products 

(dair\) 

7(10 

240 

4fiO 

H 

Vr>«otalil«  oil  and  oU 

s«-<'<is        

4M 

1S5 

320 

30 

iTun< and 

veL'itable«... ...... 

3f^T 

M 

338 

" 

l&l 

10 

310 
141 

» 

Other    

7 

Total 

4,724 

1,94S 

2.779 

41 

1  l*ro»rrftin.s:  Fublle  Law  4snftll  titles.  Mutual  Pecurity 
402,  t.\porl  Iiuix/rt  BajiW  iouu.-  lonly  $7o,iXXJ,noo;. 

fckMjrtv:  t  .-;i).\  e-tiniuU-S. 

Grains  and  feeds,  as  well  as  cotton, 
are  largely  dependent  on  these  govern- 
ment programs  for  their  export  markets. 
These  two  commodity  categories  ac- 
counted for  $2  7  billions  of  the  $4.7  bil- 
lions of  agricultural  exports. 

Under  GATT  each  member  grants  to 
all  other  countiies  the  duty  rates  on 
agreed  tariff  items  negotiated  with  any 
other  country.  GATT  members  pre- 
sumably acrreed  to  prohibit  any  other 
form  of  trade  barrier.  However,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, quota  controls  and  other  re- 
strictions have  been  used  to  deter  United 
States  agricultural  exports.  Exceptions 
under  the  GATT  to  permit  such  restric- 
tions have  been  granted  to  GATT  mem- 
bers for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 

A  publication  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  A.griculture  entitled 
"Competition  Position  of  United  States 
Faim  Products  Abroad— 1958"  includes 
this  revealing  statement: 

United  states  agriculture  will  meet  in- 
cre.isingly  stiffer  competition  in  maintaining 
Its  recent  record  level  of  exports  because  of: 

1.  The  programs  of  other  exporting  coun- 
tries to  u-.aiiit£.in  or  expand  their  own  ex- 
ports of  farm  products. 

2.  The  attempts  of  many  importing  coun- 
tries to  expand  their  own  agricultural 
production — often  uneconomically — to  limit 
imports  and  save  foreign  exchange  for  In- 
dustrial development. 

These  factors  reastumed  significince  In 
world  trade  soon  after  World  Wax  II  ended. 
They  explain  in  a  large  meature  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  government  Interveution 
in  agriculture. 

In  International  trade,  this  Intervention 
usually  takes  the  form  of  trade  controls  or 
restrictions,  often  favoring  one  country  over 
another.  These  restrictions  Include  bilateral 
agreements,  guaranteed  purchase  agree- 
ments, high  Import  duties.  Import  licenses 
or  exchange  controls,  and  preferential  Im- 
port duties  on  a  regional  or  other  basis 
(lower  duties  on  Imports  from  some  sources 
than  from  others). 

These  restrictions  directly  affect  the  com- 
petition which  farm  products  of  all  coun- 
tries face  In  the  world  market.  The  reasons 
generally  given  for  their  use  are  a  need  for 
mtiiutaiuing    or    increasing    domestic    self- 


sufllclency  or  for  protecting  gold  and  foreign 
currency  reserves.  Many  of  tliese  restric- 
tions represent  efforts  to  solve  foreign  ex- 
change difficulties.  Others  are  tised  to 
guarantee  a  given  level  of  trade  with  a  cer- 
tain country  or  area,  even  though  the  prod- 
uct might  be  bought  cheaper  elsewhere. 

Some  countries  use  restrictions  such  as 
bilateral  agreements  and  preferential  Import 
duty  arrangements  when  they  are  not  war- 
raiued.  The  :  estrictions  may  be  used 
against  one  country,  or  countries,  to  stimu- 
late trade  with  some  other  country  or  area 
to  achieve  certain  objectives;  and  not  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons  (p.  1). 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  countries  us- 
ing these  restrictive  devices. 

A  list  of  unfavorable  factors  affecting 
United  States  grain  exports  in  1957-58 
is  shown  on  page  7  of  this  same  publi- 
cation: 

T7KrAVORAB!.E  FACTORS 

1.  Reduced  wheat  impwrt  requirements  in 
many  countries  because  of  a  large  crop  In 
1957-58,  especially  in  West  Europe,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

2.  More  competition  In  world  markets  In 
1957-58  from  Middle  East  wheat  and  barley; 
return  of  France  as  an  Important  wheat 
exporter;  prospects  for  substantial  wheat  ex- 
ports from  the  Danube  Basin;  and  continued 
large  export  availabilities  of  wheat  In 
Canada. 

3  Continued  eCTorts  of  Importing  coun- 
tries to  become  more  self-sufflclent  In  grains 
and  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  costs  of  Imported  grains, 
especially  wheat. 

4.  Continued  quantitative  control  over 
Imports  either  to  conserve  dollar  exchange, 
thus  encouraging  Imports  from  nondollar 
sources,  or  to  assure  local  market  outlets 
for  homegrown  grain,  efpeclally  wlieat,  pro- 
duced under  high  support  prices. 

5.  Use  of  bilateral,  triangular  and  barter 
arrangements  for  grain  from  nondollar 
sources,  thus  sealing  off  markets  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  supplied,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  United  States. 

6.  Obligation  of  flour  millers  in  virtually 
all  importing  countries,  especially  in  Europe, 
to  give  priority  to  homegrown  wheat 

7.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  competing  ex- 
porters to  expand  export  outlets  through 
various  government  pitgrams. 

8.  Continued  balance  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments difficulties  and  lack  of  free  converti- 
bility of  currencies  in  many  grain  Importing 
countries. 

9.  Tendency  toward  reduced  consumption 
of  bread  grains  in  favor  of  high  protein 
foods  in  countries  where  expanding  eco- 
nomic activity  is  accompanied  by  higher 
Incomes,  and  tendency  of  most  countries  to 
expand  wheat  production  faster  than  eflec- 
tive  demand. 

This  statement  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  again  clearly 
shows  that  other  countries  have  pro- 
tected their  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
ducers through  quantitative  controls  and 
other  restrictions.  Item  6  m  the  above 
Usting  is  particularly  significant  as  it 
automatically  excludes  foreign  wheat 
from  European  markets.  If  the  trade 
agreements  program  had  worked  as  its 
proponents  claim,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  not  have  t>een  in  a 
position  to  list  these  unfavorable  factors 
affecting  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports 24  years  after  the  start  of  the 
program  that  was  supposed  to  have  se- 
cured the  elimination  of  these  restric- 
tions on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

A  list  of  the  favorable  factors  affect- 
ing  food   and   feed   grains   included   in 
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this  same  document  shows  that  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  the  trade 
agreements  program  in  terms  of  foster- 
ing United  States  grain  exports.  It  is 
not  even  listed  among  the  favorable 
factors: 

FAVORABLE    FACTORS 

1.  Reduced  export  supplies  of  wheat  In 
Australia.  Algeria,  and  Morocco;  Indications 
of  a  lower  wheat  crop  In  Russia;  and  con- 
tinued low  level  of  corn  exports  from 
Argentina. 

2.  Gradually  Increasing  demand  for  food 
grains  In  less  developed  regions  of  the  world, 
especially  In  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
and    Africa. 

3.  Continued  large  United  States  expendi- 
tures abroad;  nn  upward  trend  In  the  gold 
and  dollar  assets  of  some  Importing  coun- 
tries; and  efTorf.'s  on  the  part  of  others  to 
make  more  of  their  dollar  exchange  available 
for  grain  Imports. 

4.  Expanding  populations:  Improvements 
In  industrial  activity;  and  rising  prosperity 
In  must  of  the  major  grain  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

5.  High  level  of  demand  for  feed  grains 
In  many  foreign  countries  because  of  up- 
ward trends  in  livestock  numbers  and  in 
amount  fed  per  animal  unit. 

6.  Continued  opportunities  for  exporting 
substantial  quantities  of  grain  under  various 
Government  programs.  These  Include  (a) 
credit  arrangements  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  CCC,  (b)  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, (c)  barter,  (d)  donations,  and  (e) 
foreign  aid  programs. 

7.  Generally  Improved  export  outlook  for 
United  States  feed  grains  because  of  smaller 
oats  and  barley  crops  in  many  comi>eting 
exporting  countries;  reduction  In  the  corn, 
oats  and  barley  crops  of  West  European 
Importing  counrtles;  relatively  insignificant 
supplies  of  low  quality  wheat  in  Europe  for 
feed  use  In  1957-58;  and  continued  low  ex- 
por's  of  corn  from  Argentina  because  of  the 
small  crop  harvested  In  April  1937  (p.  6). 

It  i.s  apparent  that  the  Department  of 
A'^riculture  places  great  emphasis  on 
Government  programs  to  promote  United 
States  exports. 

SPECIFIC    PRODUCTS 

Some  of  the  specific  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  foreit^n  countries  which  atltct 
American  agricultural  exports  are  listed 
in  this  .same  publication  entitled  "Com- 
petitive Positions  of  United  States  Farm 
Products  Abroad." 

GRAINS 

(Total    United   States   exports.    1957.    $1,600 

million;    outside  of  Government  program. 

$62U  million) 

Japan 

Japan  Is  a  state  trading  nation  for  wheat. 
To  encourage  expansion  In  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  Government  each  year  sets  a  price 
at  which  it  purchases  home-grown  wheat 
of  a  specifled  standard.  For  the  1957  crop 
the  guaranteed  price  for  standard  grade 
wheat  Is  the  equivalent  of  $2  77  per  bushel. 
Farmers  can  sell  directly  to  millers  and  pri- 
vate traders.  In  that  case,  the  Governments 
price  acts  as  a  floor.  The  Government  also 
fixes  the  prices  at  which  It  sells  home-grown 
wheat  to  millers  and  other  processors.  To 
hold  down  consumer  prices  for  flour  and 
bread.  It  has  been  selling  domestic  wheat 
for  home  use  at  a  loss  since  April  1,  1956. 

Under  these  conditions,  wheat  Imports 
must  be  kept  under  close  control.  The  Gov- 
ernment each  year  announces  Its  planned 
Imports,  specifying  the  quantity  of  each  type 
to    be    imixjrted    during    tlie    first    and    the 


second  half  of  the  year  and  the  countries 
of  origin.  These  plans  usually  have  to  bo 
adjusted  during  the  year. 

Importing  Is  done  by  registered  trude.-a 
under  Governmi'nt  licenses  Issued  for  speci- 
fled quantities  and  types  on  the  basis  of  bids. 
Licenses  are  Issued  to  trader  submitting  the 
lowest  bid.  The  Government  then  releases 
the  needed  foreign  exchange.  Traders  sell 
the  Imported  wheat  to  the  Government  at 
the  bid  prices.  Tlie  Government,  in  turn, 
sells  it  in  domestic  market  at  higher  prices. 
Profits  are  used  to  cover  losses  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  its  sales  of  domestic  wheat  for 
home  consumption  at  less  than  the  guaran- 
teed  price   paid   to  growers    (p.    14). 

Belgium 

Belgium  recently  took  action  to  reduce 
feed  grain  imports  and  expand  domestic  pro- 
duction. Rciusons  Include  the  following:  the 
fact  that  Belglnn  agriculture  has  not  bene- 
fited from  the  high  economic  level  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  the  economy:  dissatisfaction 
of  producers  because  of  low  prices  for  feed 
grains;  and  belief  of  farm  leaders  that  the 
country's  prodvicers  of  feed  grains  were  in 
an  unfair  competitive  position  compared 
with  foreign  ex;)orters. 

Action  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  In- 
cludes termination  of  the  open  license  sys- 
tem for  feed  grain  Imports;  imposition  of 
an  Import  license  tax  on  those  grains;  and 
payment  of  an  acreage  subsidy  to  feed  grain 
producers.  Thi»  import  llcen.se  tax  for  feed 
rye.  barley,  and  oats  is  equivalent  to  25  4. 
21.8.  and  14  5  cents  per  bushel  respectively. 
15.2  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  14  5 
cents  per  bushel  for  millet.  The  acreage  sub- 
sidy amounts  to  $8.10  per  acre  for  rye.  spelt, 
mesUn  and  winter  barley,  and  $6.07  per 
acre  for  oats  and  mixed  grains  (p.  15). 

COTTON 

(Total  United  States  exports.  1957.  $1,115 
million;  outJ.ide  of  Government  program, 
$.080  mlUlim.i 

Among  the  traditional  cotton  producers. 
Egypt  (1)  allowed  a  premium  for  cotton  ex- 
porters who  repatriated  hard  currency:  (2) 
permitted  25  porcent  of  cotton  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  be  sold  under  barter  ar- 
rangements for  imports  of  other  commodities 
into  Egypt;  (3  I  continued  guaranteed  prices 
to  growers;  and  (4)  Increased  the  export  tax. 

Pakistan's  Li-glslatvire  enacted  the  Cotton 
Act  of  1957  which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vided domestic  price  regulations  and  price 
supports  and  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
board  for  the  promotion  of  exports. 

The  Government  of  Iran  worked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  Improve  grading  and  packaging,  and. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Food  and  Agrlcul- 
tur  Organlzatlm  (U.  N).  made  a  study  of 
cotton  varieties  best  suited  to  Its  agricul- 
tural resources. 

The  Indian  Government  worked  through 
the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  to 
develop  a  production  program  for  the  longer 
staples  of  upland  cotton,  which  India  now 
imptirts. 

The  Turkish  Government  announced  25 
percent  increases  In  support  prices  for  cot- 
ton for  the  1957  58  season.  Later,  stocks 
were  frozen  and  all  expf)rts  put  under  gov- 
ernment licensing  In  an  attempt  to  halt  the 
devastating  effects  on  prices  and  supplies 
brotight  about  by  Turkey's  short  crop  of 
poor  quality. 

The  Spanish  Minl.stry  of  Agriculture  In 
Octot>er  1957  announced  a  production  Incen- 
tive subsidy  of  one  peseta  per  kilogram  (1.1 
cents  per  pound)   for  American-type  cotton. 

The  Brazilian  Government  established 
new  rates  of  exchange  for  textile  exports 
amounting  to  103  cruzeiros  per  dollar  or  an 
Increase  of  about  50  percent;  funds  col- 
lected will  be  (let  aside  for  buying  textile 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  expropri- 
ated about  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  devel- 


oped for  long  staple  upland  cotton  produc- 
tion. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  established 
new  norms  for  payment  of  taxes  and  duties 
on  Itxrally  consumed  raw  cotton  and  yarn. 
Beginning  January  1.  1958.  amounts  so  lev- 
ied reverted  to  Instltvito  de  Fomento  Algo- 
donero  to  be  used  exclusively  to  develop  and 
Increase  local  cotton  production   (p.  23). 

Special  measures  were  also  taken  by  the 
governments  of  several  smaller  cotton  pro- 
ducing  countries   In   Latin    America. 

In  Ecuador  a  national  commission  began 
working  la  di.scover  and  encourage  adoption 
of  Improved,  higher  yielding  varieties.  For 
the^'crop  year  1957  58  the  Ministry  of  Econ- 
omy fixed  quotas  of  Imported  and  national 
cotton  allotted  to  each  textile  concern  and 
maintained  producer  prices  and  prices 
charged  by  gmners.  According  to  the  reso- 
lution announcing  these  regulation.*?,  these 
actions  were  taken  because  "It  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  policy  of  Increasing,  pro- 
tecting, and  improving  national  cotton  pro- 
duction." 

In  Urus;uay,  a  tax  of  2  16  cents  per  jxjund 
was  placed  on  cotton  Imports,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  a  "cotton  culture  promotlou" 
program  to  assist  growers. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Government  established 
flexible  exchange  rates  for  cotton  In  an  effort 
to  mitigate  losses  resulting  from  price  de- 
clines on  the  world  market  and  Ui  protect 
Its  rapidly  growing  cotton  production  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  for  the  most  part,  during  1956  57 
new  government-sponsored  arrungements 
for  the  encouragement  of  cotton  production 
Biid  exports  were  Instituted  In  so-called 
minor  producing  countries   (p.  24). 

France 

France  is  traditionally  the  second  or  third 
most  important  market  for  United  States 
cotton.  The  United  Slates  Is  usually  the 
most  Important  supplier  of  raw  cotton  for 
Its  vital  textile  Industry  (p   27). 

The  outlook  for  1957  58  is  for  a  continued 
high  level  of  consumption  which,  because 
of  the  tightening  of  import  regulations,  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  Imports 
and  consequently  a  reduction  In  st<x:ks. 

According  to  the  French  Government 
plans,  cotton  Imports  will  total  only 
1,170.000  bales.  This  would  reduce  stocks 
below  a  normal  working  level.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  about  400.000  bales  will  be  Im- 
jxjrted  from  the  United  States,  provided  a 
substantial  portion  can  move  under  some 
sort  of  United  States  Government  progrcm. 
Tl\us.  even  though  France's  total  cotton  im- 
ports for  1957-58  may  be  reduced  by  aboit 
25  percent  from  the  1956  57  level,  the 
United   States   share   may   be    larger. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  tight  licens- 
ing and  exchange  control  system  that  has 
existed  for  several  years  France's  manmade 
fiber  Industry  has  shown  great  progress. 
Output  has  expanded  from  171  million 
I>ounds  in  1952  to  267  million  pounds  In 
1956.  an  Increase  of  56  percent.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  the  greatest  actual 
Increase  In  production  has  occurred  In 
rayon  staple,  which  can  be  subbtiluted  for 
cotton  In  many  end  uses. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton,  wool 
and  rayon  fibers  In  France  rose  18  percent 
from  1938  to  1955;  but  cotton's  share  of 
the  total  dropped  from  66  percent  to  62 
percent  while  rayon  s  share  Increased  from 
7  percent  to  19  percent.  France  plans  a 
further  substantial  Increase  In  the  man- 
made  fiber  industry.  The  curtailment  of 
United  States  cotton  Imports  for  dollars 
will  conserve  foreign  exchange,  but  ex- 
pansion of  rayon  production  will  Increase 
foreign  exchange  expenditures  for  Imported 
woodpulp.  United  States  cotton,  however, 
will  face  keen  competition  from  the  man- 
m.ide  fiber   industry. 
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The  most  Important  problem  facing 
United  States  cotton  In  France  Is  the  short- 
age of  dollar  exchange  th  -re.  As  long  as 
France  can  obtain  cotton  from  soft  cur- 
rency areas.  It  Is  likely  that  dollar  pur- 
chases from  the  United  S  ates  during  the 
1957-68  marketing  year  will  be  small. 
French  mill  operators  want  to  buy  more 
United  States  cotton  but  they  are  forced 
to  bijy  from  other  sourc  ^s.  even  though 
prices  are  freqxiently  hlg  ler  and  quality 
less  desirable   (p.  29). 

TOBACCO 

(Total  United  States  exj  orts.  1957  $340 
million;  outside  of  Government  pro- 
grams:-$310  million) 

The  major  problems  facing  United  States 
tobacco  exports  arise  from  actions  taken  by 
other  countries. 

Over  three-fourths  of  all  foreign  tobaccos 
(excluding  United  Slates  Imports)  entering 
International  trade  are  co-  ered  by  bilateral 
agreements,  guarantied  pjrchase  arrange- 
ments, preferential  Impon  duties  or  other 
controls  mhlch  virtually  exclude  United 
States  leaf.  The  use  of  t  lese  bilateral  ar- 
rangements to  cover  tol  acco  exports  of 
foreign  countries,  mostly  In  exchange  for 
manufactured  Items,  has  increased  greatly 
fclnce  World  War  II. 

In  some  countries.  Incli  ding  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Philippines  prices  of  domes- 
tic leaf  are  well  above  tioee  received  for 
comparable  qualities  of  tJnlted  States  to- 
boccoe.  Sclf-sutBclency  I'Ollcles  of  these 
areas  do  not  permit  greater  imports  of  United 
States  leaf.  Other  countries  limit  Imports 
of  United  States  tobacco  tiirough  foreign  ex- 
change controls  (p.  30). 

DAIRY    PRODt  CTS 

Dry  whole  milk  Is  the  i  nly  dairy  product 
exported  from  the  United  States  which  does 
not  substantially  dcpenc:  on  Government 
financial  assistance  Abe  ut  75  percent  of 
United  States  exports  In  recent  years  have 
gone  to  Venezuela,  a  co  jntry  with  ample 
dollar  exchange.  Milk  production  has  been 
Increasing  In  Venezuela,  and  prices  have 
been  uoBatlsfactory  to  riany  producers  in 
relation    to   rising    produc  .»on   costs. 

There  Is  growing  agitation  In  Venezuelan 
dairy  circles  to  more  c  osely  control  dry 
whole  milk  imports  Sin<  e  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  United  States  .'xports  Is  taken  by 
Venezuela,  this  Is  a  serl  )us  matter  to  the 
United  States  trade.  Pr  ispects  for  expan- 
sion of  this  trade  to  o-her  countries  are 
distinctly  poor,  because  cf  the  relative  price 
situation  between  the  V'nlted  SUtes  and 
other  major  dairy  exporlng  countries  (pp. 
43-44). 

POULTRT    an:)    EGGS 

United  States  exports  ■  f  eggs  and  poultry 
totaled  $436  nUUlon  In  1956,  the  highest 
since  1948  when  there  wire  large  exports  of 
egg  solids  resulting  from  domestic  surplus 
removal  programs.  The  upward  trend  con- 
tinued In  the  first  half  of  1957.  However, 
later  development  may  have  reduced  the 
year's    total    below   the    1)56    figure. 

This  possible  decline  is  being  brought 
about  by  protective  actions  taken  by  several 
countries,  particularly  Canada.  Cuba,  and 
Venezuela.  In  July  1957.  Canada  embargoed 
ImiwrU  of  turkey  and  fo^.l  In  order  to  carry 
out  a  price-support  progn.m  enacted  because 
of  a  record  turkey  crop,  rscord  storage  hold- 
ings of  all  poultry,  and  i  nusually  large  Im- 
porU  during  the  first  hal''  of  1957.  In  1956, 
Canada  Imported  18.1  mil  Ion  pounds  of  tur- 
keys and  8  3  million  pounds  of  fowl  from 
the  United  States.  Up  U'  the  time  the  em- 
bargo was  put  into  effec. ,  Canada  had  Im- 
ported 64  and  3  million  pounds  of  turkeys 
and  fowl,  respectively,  from  the  United 
States. 

Cuba  imported  19  million  United  States 
b„by   chicks   in    1956.   ma  tly   broiler  chicks. 


In  recent  years,  the  production  of  broiler 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  in  Cuba  has  been 
Increasing.  In  September  1957,  imports  of 
broiler  chicks  were  stopped  because  domestic 
supplies  were  considered  adequate. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  Venezuela. 
On  July  1,  1957.  Imports  of  both  broiler  and 
egg-type  chicks  were  stopped  because  of 
adequate  hatching  capacity  In  Venezuela. 
However,  the  production  of  hatching  eggs 
Is  Inadequate,  and  Imports  of  United  States 
hatching  eggs  have  Increased. 

These  restrictive  actions  are  typical  of 
those  taken  by  countries  which  are  foster- 
ing the  development  of  their  poultry  indus- 
try (pp. 44-45). 

LIVESTOCK.    MEAT,    AND    MEAT    PEODUCTS 

Most  foreign  Importers  of  meat  and  meat 
products  use  various  methods  to  Increase 
their  domestic  production  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  needs  for  Imports.  Some  tradi- 
tional meat  Importers  have  Increased  their 
domestic  production  In  recent  years  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  net  exporters.  High 
tariffs  and  Import  fees  handicap  United 
States  export  trade  In  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. Lack  of  "hard  currency"  Is  another 
barrier  to  expansion  of  United  States  trade. 
Multiple  exchange  rates  are  maintained 
through  government-controlled  Internal 
prices  established  to  restrict  Imports  of  cer- 
tain commodities  and  to  encourage  imports 
of  others.  Bilateral  trade  agreements  have 
resulted  In  reducing  market  outlets.  Fur- 
thermore, sanitary  regulations  of  specific 
countries  have  prevented  the  exporting  of 
United  States  products  (pp.  49-50). 

FRITTTS    AND    VEGETABLES 

(Total  United  States  exports  1957  equal  $363 
million;  outside  of  Government  programs 
equal  $388  million) 

The  principal  barriers  to  continued  In- 
creases in  exports  of  United  States  fresh 
apples  and  pears  are  those  Imposed  on  Im- 
ports by  most  European  countries.  The 
United  States  Government  continues  to 
press  for  a  reduction  In  these  trade  barriers 
(p.  63). 

SELXCnED   rOBdCN    MARKETS 

There  are  listed  below  examples  of  re- 
strictive practices  affecting  United 
States  agricultural  exports  by  countries 
in  the  principal  trading  areas  of  the 
world.  This  material  again  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  previ- 
ously referred  to,  Competitive  Position  of 
United  States  Farm  Products  Abroad — 
1958. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

The  principal  Latin  American  countries 
and  commodities  that  complete  with  United 
States  products  In  other  world  markets  are 
Argentina,  with  Its  grain,  linseed,  and  meat; 
Uruguay,  with  its  grain  and  meat;  and 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central  America, 
with  their  cotton. 

In  Argentina  the  strict  control  of  trade 
formerly  exercised  by  the  lAPI  (Instituto  Ar- 
gentlno  de  Promoclon  del  Intercamblo)  and 
a  complicated  system  of  multiple  exchange 
rates  has  been  somewhat  liberalized.  Now  a 
meat  board  and  a  national  grain  board 
supervise  the  trade  In  these  products.  The 
Government  stimulates  exports  of  Its  prod- 
ucts through  a  system  of  "aforos"  (official 
valuations)  and  retentions.  Competition  Is 
made  easier  because  the  proceeds  received 
from  the  export  sale  In  excess  of  the  aforo 
value  can  be  negotiated  at  the  free  market 
rate,  which  is  considerably  above  the  official 
rate.  Trade  and  payments  agreements  and 
barter  or  supply  agreement*  are  stUl  an  Im- 
portant means  of  encouraging  exports.  In 
mid- 1956.  however,  Argentina  entered  Into 
an  arrangement  (the  Paris  Club)   for  multi- 


lateral clearing  with  several  countries  of  west 
Eiirope. 

Brazil's  most  effective  method  of  regulating 
foreign  trade  Is  through  exchange  control 
over  both  Imports  and  exports.  The  principal 
competitive  export  crop,  cotton.  Is  given  a 
more  favorable  exchange  rete  than  that  on 
coffee.  In  addition,  the  Government  also 
supports  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  grower. 

Mexico  has  a  system  of  compensatory  ex- 
changes to  encourage  the  export  of  several 
products,  principally  cotton.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  granting  of  Import  permits  for  a  list 
of  commodities  Is  subject  to  the  export  of  an 
equal  value  of  the  commodities  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  export. 

Uruguay  also  Is  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion and  export  of  its  farm  products,  particu- 
larly wheat  and  wool.  In  recent  months  the 
Government  Increased  the  guaranteed  price 
for  wheat  to  the  grower  and  adjusted  the 
aforo  and  exchange  rate  for  wool  to  stimulate 
Increased  sales. 

The  northern  Latin  American  countries 
Import  the  most  United  States  agricultural 
products.  Cuba  remains  the  principal  mar- 
ket In  Latin  America,  followed  by  Mexico, 
n;id  Venezuela.  All  three  are  trying  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  In  many  food  and  raw 
material  Items  and  are  restricting  Imports 
of  certain  products.  During  1957  Cuba's 
restrictive  measures  were  largely  non -tariff. 
There  Is  a  prop>OBal  now.  however,  to  revise 
the  entire  tariff  schedule.  Since  Cuba  Is  a 
member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  It  will  be  necessary  to  renegotiate 
existing  concessions  with  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mexico  has  a  long  list  of  agricultural 
products  subject  to  permit  and  license. 
Certain  basic  food  commodities  are  Im- 
ported exclusively  through  the  Government 
agency,  Companla  Exportadora  e  Importa- 
dora  Mexicans.  S.  A.  (CEIMSA).  Prom 
time  to  time  the  Government  Imposes  a 
temporary  embargo  on  the  import  of  certain 
products  and  restricts  Imports  of  others  for 
sanitary  or  health  reasons.  Mexico  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  trend  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
diversification. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  Is  trying  to 
expand  production  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  oilseeds.  The  result  has  been  increas- 
ing self-sufficiency;  and  surpluses  of  some  of 
these  crops  are  available,  particularly  corn. 

In  southern  South  America.  Brazil  Is  the 
best  United  States  market.  Its  foreign  ex- 
change shortage  has  led  to  severe  restrictions 
on  Imports.  The  new  tariff  bill  has  raised 
the  rates  on  imports  to  high  levels.  All- 
though  this  was  accompanied  by  some  re- 
form In  the  exchange  control  mechanism.  It 
Is  not  yet  known  what  effect  the  new  law 
will  have  on  agricultural  Imports.  Since 
Brazil  Is  a  member  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  It  Is  necesfary 
to  renegotiate  the  concessions  granted  to  the 
contracting  parties  (pp.  76-77) . 

WEST  EUROPE    (ALL  nTROPE  EXCEPT  THE  COMMU- 
NIST   COUNTRIES) 

Nearly  all  west  European  countries  pro- 
tect domestic  agriculture.  The  goal  of  rais- 
ing farm  living  standards,  efforts  to  main- 
tain or  Increase  output  for  national  security 
and  b«lance-of -payments  reasons,  the  desire 
for  political  and  social  stability,  the  problem 
of  numerous  small  farms  and  underemploy- 
ment on  farms,  and  the  pressure  from  farm 
Interests  are  factors  which  make  any  con- 
siderable modification  of  this  protection  un- 
Ukely  (p.  79). 

During  1956-57,  several  countries  made 
progress  in  liberalizing  dollar  farm  products. 
For  example,  Italy  and  Austria  liberalized 
cotton;  11  west  European  countries  now  ad- 
mit United  States  cotton  without  quantita- 
tive restrlctlonB.  Sweden  liberalized  soy- 
beans, bringing  the  total  number  of  coun- 
tries which  admit  them  free  to  eight.     No 
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additional  countries  have  liberalized  tobacco, 
which  had  previously  been  liberalized  by 
seven  countries. 

Relatively  few  foods  have  as  yet  been 
liberalized  to  the  United  States  by  more 
than  3  or  4  countries.  For  oranges  and 
rice,  the  number  of  liberalizing  countries 
rose  during  the  year  from  3  to  5.  for  prunes 
from  4  to  6,  and  for  raisins  froiTi  4  to  5. 
Sweden  liberalized  wheat  during  the  ye.ir. 
with  the  proviso  that  quantitative  restric- 
tions may  again  be  applied  if  the  domestic 
price  falls  below  a  fixed  minimum  level;  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  other  country 
which  does  not  n.iw  have  quantitative  re- 
Btrictions  on   wheat  Imports. 

Despite  the  progress  made  In  dollar  liber- 
alization during  the  past  few  years,  dis- 
crimination ngaliist  dollar  Imports  con- 
tinues to  handicap  American  agriculture  In 
Its  efforts  to  compete  in  West  European 
markets.  Only  tlie  Benelux  countries, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  have  liberalized  to 
the  dollar  area  essentially  the  same  list  of 
agricultural  products  that  are  liberalized  t.3 
OEEC  countries  and  their  overscaa  terri- 
tories. 

Preferential  tariffs  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments also  continue  to  be  a  handicap.  In 
the  fall  of  19S6.  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia  renegotiated  the  trade  agreement 
they  concluded  at  Ottawa  in  1032.  when  il.e 
Bystem  of  imperial  preference  was  estab- 
lished. On  the  agricultural  side,  th?  out- 
standing feature  of  the  new  agreement  U 
the  expression  of  the  "desire  and  expecta- 
tion" of  the  two  governments  that  com- 
mercial sales  of  Australian  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  In  the  United  Kingdom  should  amount 
to  not  less  than  28  million  bushels  of  wheat 
equivalent  annually  (p.  80). 

Before  World  War  II,  France  was  an  Im- 
portant customer  for  United  States  dried 
fruit.  Almost  half  of  the  French  ratsln  Im- 
ports and  over  99  percent  of  Its  prune  Im- 
ports were  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years,  however.  Prance  has  vir- 
tually Imported  no  raisins  from  the  Unlt'id 
States  despite  an  Increase  In  Its  total  Im- 
ports of  ralsln.s.  Also,  the  United  States 
share  of  France's  prune  Imports — which  have 
greatly  decreased  in  aggregrate — has  been 
substantially  reduced. 

This  reduction  In  the  United  States  share 
of  the  French  market  Is  due  almost  entir'-iv 
to  the  severe  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
French  Government  agaln.st  importation  of 
dollar  fruit  products.  Only  sporadic  quot:is 
and  exchanre  allocations  have  been  per- 
mitted for  United  States  fruit.  There  are, 
furthermore,  burdensome  Import  levies  Im- 
posed on  dried  pi  lines. 

Yugo.slav  prunes  have  been  granted  access 
to  the  French  market  under  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  (p.  71 ) . 

EAST   EVROPE    (  EXCt.UDING  THE  SOVIET  UNION) 

POLAND,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  EASTERN  GERMANY 
(THE  SOVIET  ZONE  OF  OCCUPATION),  HUN- 
GARY, RUMANIA,  YUGOSLAVIA,  BULGARIA,  AND 
ALBANIA 

The  United  States  exports  practically  all 
went  to  Yugoslavia,  mostly  under  United 
States  aid  programs  and  Public  Law  480 
agreements.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
and  cotton.  With  a  bumper  crop  In  1957, 
Yvigo.slavla  will  import  less  wheat  in  1957-58 
than  in  1956-57.  But  the  decline  In  United 
States  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  will  be  off- 
set. In  large  part  at  least,  by  shipments  to 
Poland,  which  is  to  take  about  18  million 
bushels  under  a  United  States-Poland  agree- 
ment concluded  in  1957.  Poland  Is  also  to 
take  some  United  States  cotton   (p.  81). 

The  Poli.sh  .shipments  aprain  represent 
Goveiiiment-supported  picgiams. 


THE    FAR    EAST PAKI.STAN.    INDIA,    CEYLON.    BrR- 

MA,  MALAYA.  THAILAND,  LAOS,  CAMBODIA, 
SOUTH  VIETNAM,  INDONESIA,  PHILIPPINES, 
FORMOSA,  JAPAN,  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

The  main  concern  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural e.xj. oris  in  the  Far  East  Is  primarily 
one  of  competing  with  prixlucts  from  other 
areas  for  this  market.  Competition  Is  com- 
plicated because  practically  no  country  of 
this  area  has  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
permit  complete  freedom  of  Imports.  All  of 
the  countries  mu.st  manage  with  frugality 
both  the  volume  and  direction  of  their 
scarce  foreign  exchange. 

Imports  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities Into  the  regi(jn  under  Public  Law 
480  agreements  have  been  Important  Most 
countries  ul  tl»e  area  have  hud  Public  Law 
480  agreements.  Foodgralns  have  been  the 
principal  Import*  under  the  agreements,  but 
cotton.  tobacc<i.  dairy  products,  and  some 
fats  and  oils  have  also  been  Included  Ship- 
ments and  loans  under  Public  Law  480  have 
helped  these  coinitrles  materially  In  their 
development  jirogr.ims.  which  should  even- 
tually establish  better  njarkets  for  United 
States  farm  products  in  this  area  (p.  85). 

AUSTRALIA 

Considerable  Import  relaxat'ons  were  made 
In  1957  but  little  benefit  was  derived  by 
United  Stales  agricultural  exporters.  Mokt 
import*  of  Hjijricullural  commodltle*  of  in- 
terest to  United  States  suppliers  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  hog  caaings,  and  resin 
are  Imported  under  an  "all  countries  source  ' 
provision  permitting  Importers  to  secure 
goods  on  a  sales-replacement  basis  from  the 
supplier  Willi  the  cheapest  price.  Imports 
of  commodities  from  dollar  areas,  however, 
are  still  subject  to  considerable  Government 
exchange  and  licensing  control  because  of 
certain  dollar  deflclts  (p.  90). 

NEW    ZEALAND 

As'de  from  United  States  tobacco,  our 
agricultural  products  generally  do  not  find 
a  ready  market  In  New  Zealand  unless  sup- 
plies are  unavailable  from  Commonwealth 
producers.  Some  citrus  from  California  has 
been  imported  In  recent  years  to  supple- 
ment short  seasonal  periods  when  Common- 
wealth citrus  is  not  available.  Raisins 
and  prunes  are  also  Imported  from  the 
United  States  when  unavailable  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

New  Zealand's  Import  policy  Is  still  for- 
mulated on  the  ba.'-ls  of  dollar  exeliange 
conservation  which  al.so  tends  to  limit  pur- 
chases from   the   United  States    (p.  91). 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPORTS 

Total  asricultiiral  exports  durinp  the 
last  fi.scal  year  out.side  of  Government- 
support  programs  totaled  only  $2.8  bil- 
lion. Agricultural  imports  supplied 
more  than  the  necessary  dollais  to 
finance  imports  by  other  countries  of 
our  aericultural  produce. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  20,  1957,  imports  of  agricultural 
products  from  130  countries  totaled  $3.8 
billion.  More  than  one-third  of  all  such 
imports  were  coffee,  which  accounted 
for  $1.4  billion.  Coffee  is,  of  course,  on 
the  free  list. 

United  States  agricultural  imports 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  totaled 
$2.2  billion  or  58  percent  of  all  United 
States  agricultural  imports.  Since  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  imports  con- 
sisted of  commodities  not  produced 
commercially  in  the  United  States,  the 
tarifT  was  no  impediment  to  their  enter- 
ing our  markets.     In  the  case  of  Brazil 


we  received  products  valued  at  $C68  mil- 
lion, of  which  88  percent  repre.sented 
coffee.  Cocoa  beans  niid  carnauba  wax. 
which  are  both  on  the  free  list,  were 
other  mportant  imports. 

Next  to  Brazil,  Cuba  was  the  most 
important  Latin  American  supplier  of 
agricultural  products.  Imports  totaled 
$383*  million  of  whicli  84  percent  was 
cane  sugar.  Cuba's  sugar  has  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  our  markets  with  a 
quota  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  trade 
agreements  program  obviously  has  no 
bearing  on  surar  imports. 

Colombia  supplied  products  totaling 
$323   million,   practically   all   cofTce. 

Another  20  percent  of  our  agricultural 
Imports  originated  in  Asia.  Rubber  was 
the  principal  Import:  hence,  60  perct^nt 
of  the  Import.s  from  Asia  consisted  of 
complementary  products.  Cane  sugar 
was  again  an  important  Import,  con- 
trolled by  the  Sui-ar  Act  rather  than  by 
till*  Trade  Aureemr'iits  Act. 

Africa  supplied  $313  million  of  our 
a'Tlcultural  import-s.  CofTee.  cocoa,  and 
vanilla  beans  were  important  non-com- 
petitive products. 

It  is  quite  apparent  th.nt  our  Import.s 
of  non-competitive  a!.ricullural  products, 
mo-t  of  which  are  on  the  free  Il^t,  gen- 
erate more  than  .«ufllcient  dollar  ex- 
change to  finance  tho.se  Americnn  agri- 
cultural exports  which  arc  actually  beinR 
sold  for  dollars  without  Government 
assistance. 

There  are  no  Imports  of  b^slc  agri- 
cultural crops  which  are  covered  by  Gov- 
ernment support  programs.  Import 
quotas  prevent  these  products  from  en- 
tering the  United  Slates.  Under  these 
conditions  the  producers  of  these  crops 
are  not  morally  entitled  to  urie  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  barriers  to  finance  ex- 
ports of  their  products  when  they  are 
not  subject  to  import  competition  them- 
selves. 

In  1957  imports  of  competitive  flc;rl- 
cultural  commodities  in  many  cases  at- 
tained new  all  time  highs.  For  example. 
United  States  imports  of  dutiable  cattle 
in  1957  totaled  703.000  head.  The  total 
cattle  and  beef  (carcass  weight)  was  597 
million  pounds,  a  record  high. 

Although,  as  already  indicated,  New 
Zealand  is  not  a  favorable  market  for 
our  agricultural  pioducls  and  her  im- 
port policy  is  still  foimulated  on  the 
basi.s  of  dollar  exchange  conservation,  we 
have  been  importing  an  increasing 
amount  of  meat  and  mea^  products  from 
New  Zealand.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  prepared  a  summary 
of  United  States  imports  ol  meat  and 
meat  products  from  New  Zealand  for  the 
years  1956  and  1957.  The  increase  is 
startling. 

While  the  dollar  totals  are  small  in 
relation  to  our  total  foreign  trade,  the 
imports  of  meat  and  ineat  products  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  have  grown  con- 
siderably during  the  period  1954-57. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  developed  a  table 
which  shows  the  total  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 
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fnited  Stales  imports  ••/ 

meat  and  meat  products  from  Iron  Curtain  countries,  1954-57 
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«  rrovlslonul, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  frequently 
refer  to  a  magic  flgu'e  of  4 '2  million 
Jobs  which  are  attributed  to  activity 
created  by  foreign  trade.  They  imply 
that  these  jobs  may  be  affected  by  our 
actions  on  this  legislation.  Let  me  re- 
mind every  meml>er  of  the  committee 
that  regardless  of  what  Congress  may 
decide  with  respect  to  this  program,  our 
Imports  will  still  total  many  billions  of 
dollars.  We  will  need  all  the  commodi- 
ties which  are  on  the  free  list  such  as 
coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  and  rubber 
as  well  as  those  we  import  today  under 
our  moderate  tarifTs.  They  in  turn  will 
supply  foreign  exchange  so  that  others 
may  purchase  our  export  products. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  we 
endeavored  to  secure  statistical  support 
for  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  there 
were  4 '2  million  Jobs  dependent  on  this 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
appearance  before  the  committee  said: 

Over  500.000  workers  in  the  United  States 
are  engaged  In  Jobs  In  this  transportation 
and  distribution  procesi*.  TTien,  there  are 
about  850.000  workers  » ho  are  employed  in 
the  "flrst  factory  procrsslng"  of  Imported 
materials.  This  lnclud«'8  such  activities  as 
roasting  and  grinding  coffee  or  making 
alumina  from   Imported  bauxite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nee<iless  to  say,  there 
Will  still  be  500,000  workers  transporting 
and  distributing  products  whether  they 
are  imported  or  made  domestically.  The 
850,000  workers  employed  in  such  activi- 
ties as  roasting  and  grinding  coffee  or 
making  alumina  from  imported  bauxite 
are  obviously  not  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation, since  coffee  and  bauxite  are  on 
the  free  list. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  Mr.  Chairman.  Much  of  the 
emotional  support  for  this  legislation 
comes  from  individuals  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  serious  dollar  gap 
which  prevents  other  countries  from 
purchasing  our  goods  unless  we  lower  our 
tariff  barriers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  confusion 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  apparently  be- 
lieve we  must  have  a  balanced  trade  with 
every  country.  This  concept  violates  the 
entire  theory  of  multilateral  free  trad- 
ing which  is  supposed  to  motivate  this 
program.  The  difliculties  the  Free  World 
has  experienced  for  so  many  years  arise 
from  the  fact  that  so  few  countries  per- 
mit completely  free  multilateral  trading 


with  the  necessary  convertibility  of  for- 
eign exchange.  There  is  ready  statistical 
proof  that  the  United  States  has  not 
created  a  dollar  gap.  The  gold  and  dol- 
lar holdings  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
continually  increasing.  The  May  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin  shows  that  foreign 
countries  excluding  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
satellites  held  gold,  dollars,  and  United 
States  Government  securities  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1955,  which  amounted  to  $27.2  bil- 
lion. By  December  31,  1957,  these  hold- 
ings had  grown  to  $29.8  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  $2.8  billion.  This  increase  In 
foreign  dollar  and  gold  holdings  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  no  overall  dollar  gap 
for  the  Free  World  as  a  whole. 

What  is  so  often  overlooked  Is  the  fact 
that  our  international  transactions,  in 
addition  to  Imports  and  exports.  Include 
tourist  expenditures,  private  remittances, 
investments,  and  pajTnents  for  freight, 
insurance,  and  banking  services. 

If  other  countries  were  dedicated  to 
free  enterprise  and  permitted  free  pri- 
vate, multilateral  trading  and  unlimited 
private  investment,  I  would  be  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plea  that  we  should  spon- 
sor free  trade  here.  As  long  as  other 
nations  insist  on  public  development  of 
their  natural  resources  on  an  uneco- 
nomic basis,  there  will  be  dollar  short- 
ages. I  cannot  consider  a  program  that 
would  sacrifice  American  workers  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  nationalistic  aspirations 
of  other  countries. 

The  purported  justification  for  this  un- 
precedented request  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  pred- 
icated on  the  need  to  negotiate  with  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  vital  that  we  understand 
the  economic  implications  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  formation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

As  long  as  the  six  countries  constitut- 
ing the  Common  Market  have  separate 
tariff  barriers,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  develop  the  mass  production  and  dis- 
tribution structure  which  characterizes 
the  American  economy.  The  European 
Economic  Community  and  its  overseas 
dependencies  will  constitute  a  trading 
area  with  more  potential  customers  than 
our  domestic  market. 

Under  these  conditions  large-scale  pro- 
ducing units  will  be  established  in  West- 
ern Europe.    They  will  enjoy  all  the  ad- 


vantages which  have  chara,cterize<l  the 
United  States  economy. 

If,  in  addition,  they  have  lower  labor 
costs,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  United  States  exports  en- 
tering Western  Europe.  American  firms 
who  now  share  in  this  market  will  be 
forced  to  build  plants  abroad  to  main- 
tain their  market  position. 

In  my  opinion,  the  European  Economic 
Community  will  decrease  American  ex- 
ports to  Europe.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant, it  will  enable  Western  European 
firms  to  penetrate  the  United  States  mar- 
ket and  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the 
Latin  American  and  Asian  markets. 

Many  believe  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  bring  about  lower 
tariff  barriers.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  In  fact,  the  initial  tariff  will 
be  computed  by  averaging  the  tariff  rates 
in  the  six  countries,  product  by  product. 
This  means  that  tariffs  will  be  raised  by 
many  countries  on  products  of  interest  to 
United  States  exporters.  Some  of  these 
tariff  increases  will  violate  concessions 
the  six  countries  have  already  made  to 
the  United  States.  We  are  entitled  to 
relief  under  the  GATT. 

Before  we  concern  ourselves  with  fur- 
ther negotiations,  we  must  secure  some 
compensation  for  the  concessions  which 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  majority  report 
on  page  24  includes  table  which  relates 
the  5-year  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  authority  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  schedule. 
This  table  is  supposedly  based  on  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  by  the  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Aflairs,  the  Honorable  C.  Douglas 
Dillon.  However,  the  schedule  he  pre- 
sented showed  that  no  start  would  be 
made  on  active  negotiations  prior  to 
January  1961,  with  a  view  toward  mak- 
ing tariff  adjustments  effective  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  legislation  by  the 
Congress  is  required  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations with  other  countries.  The  Con- 
stitution has  already  given  the  President 
the  power  to  enter  into  negotiations 
leading  toward  international  agree- 
ments. The  authority  requested  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  is  only  neces- 
sary to  permit  those  steps  which  his 
schedule  states  will  be  taken  sometime 
after  June  1960. 

Until  an  agreement  is  actually  made 
whereby  tariff  rates  are  reduced,  no  leg- 
islative authority  is  necessary.  The 
President  can  discuss  the  actions  he  be- 
lieves necessary  with  the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  at  any 
time. 

Proponents  of  the  plea  that  we  grant 
negotiating  authority  for  a  period  of  5 
years  say  that  this  is  necessary  so  that 
our  trading  partners  will  have  confi- 
dence in  the  continuity  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  policies. 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  foreign  firms 
which  have  once  achieved  a  position  in 
the  American  market  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  hazards  of  escape-clause  ac- 
tions or  changes  in  Congressional  poli- 
cies. May  I  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  Britain  also  levies  tariffs 
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on  producta  made  by  her  so-called  key 
industries,  including  33  4  percent  on  or- 
ganic chemicals.  During  periods  of  do- 
mestic shortages  of  these  products,  when 
her  industry  cannot  supply  her  internal 
demand,  consumers  may  apply  to  Brit- 
ain's Board  of  Trade  for  licenses  to  im- 
port. Imports  under  such  licenses  enter 
duty  free.  However,  when  her  domestic 
capacity  is  increased  and  is  in  balance 
with  the  domestic  demand,  such  licenses 
are  not  longer  granted. 

In  efTect.  this  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  delegate  its  authority  so  as  to  bind 
succeeding  Congresses,  including  the  90th 
Congress  which  will  be  elected  in  1988. 
We  are  being  asked  to  delegate  our  con- 
stitutional powers  not  to  President 
Elsenhower,  In  whom  I  have  great  con- 
fidence, but  to  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  who  wins  the  elections  of 
1960,  1964,  and  1968.  Neither  of  our 
great  political  parties  has  any  idea  who 
Its  candidates  in  these  future  years  will 
be.  Should  this  future  President  use 
these  delegated  powers  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  future  Congre.ss  .should  wish  to 
retrieve  them,  they  could  only  do  so  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Hou.ses. 

Surely,  the  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  is  no  more  impor- 
tant to  our  foreign  policy  than  the  Mid- 
east re.solution — House  Joint  Resolution 
117,  85th  Congress,  1st  ses.sion— which 
was  adopted  on  January  30.  1957.  This 
joint  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  is  a  law.  However,  it 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  a 
simple  majority  of  bcth  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gordon  1  the  distinuui."^hcd  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  explaining  this  resolution,  said: 

Our  committee  also  provided  that  the  res- 
olution could  be  terminated  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress.  This  fol- 
lows a  practice  used  In  previous  legl.slntlon. 
Borne  consideration  was  Riven  to  including  a 
Bp>eclflc  date  for  the  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority in  the  resolution.  But  the  Secretiu-y 
told  us  that  to  work  out  this  situation — in 
the  Middle  East — may  take  an  appreciable 
amount  of  time.  If  Congress  feels  that  there 
Is  any  abuse  of  nuthcjrity,  It  can  always 
terminate  that  authority  by  Its  own  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  in  this 
instance. 

During  all  previous  extension.s  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  we  have  con- 
fined the  exten.sion  to  a  maximum  period 
of  3  years  so  that  no  Concre.ss  could  tie 
the  hands  of  succeeding  Congresses.  No 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  justify  a 
departure  from  this  course. 

Those  who  advocate  it  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  government ".s  life  in  most  other 
countries  can  be  terminated  by  an  ad- 
verse vote  on  any  measure  before  their 
legislative  body.  No  other  gcvernmcnt 
in  the  world  could  make  the  kind  of  bind- 
ing commitment  now  requested  of  this 
Congress.  Recent  events  in  Prance  show 
the  utter  futility  of  these  proposals.  The 
new  finance  minister  in  General  de 
Gaulle's  government  has  already  an- 
nounced that  Pi-ance  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  commitments  to  participate 
in  the  European  Economic  Community. 


It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department 
should  he  in  continuous  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  When  they  are  in  position 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  which  Secretary  Dillon  indi- 
cates could  not  possibly  be  known  prior 
to  June  of  1960.  we  should  then  consider 
what  additional  steps  may  be  justified. 

The  substitute  amendment  which  I 
have  sponsored  extends  the  President's 
authority  under  the  trade-aureements 
program  through  June  30.  1960.  This 
will  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  nego- 
tiations outlined  by  Secretary  Dillon,  and 
will  also  afTord  the  Congre.ss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  our  position  with  respect 
to  the  European  Economic  Community 
before  we  proceed  further  down  a  road 
which  may  present  many  serious  prob- 
lems to  domestic  industries  and  their 
employees. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RECIPROC.'^L      TRADE      ACRrEMFNTS      ACT — DO      WE 
HAVE     ONt? 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first 
statement  is  that  I  favor  reciprocal  trade 
on  one  provision — that  it  be  reciprocal  in 
all  respects  by  all  parties  concerned  with 
making  trade  agrcetncnts.  Evidently, 
t"h»t  objective  was  the  dream  and  the  de- 
sire of  those  who  first  wrote  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act.  Under  it.  a  foreign  na- 
tion would  sell  to  us  products  that  they 
had  in  abundance,  and  that  we  needed, 
and  take  its  pay  in  commodities  that  we 
had  in  overabundance  which  it  needed. 
Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  dis- 
illusionment has  been  recognized  be- 
cause the  bill  that  we  now  are  debating. 
H.  R.  12591,  is  designated  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Neither  the  proponents  nor  the  oppo- 
nents refer  to  these  agreements  as  re- 
ciprocal and,  if  they  did.  then  it  would 
be  a  sad  misnomer  because  so  many  fac- 
tors have  entered  into  the  tariff  policy  of 
all  countries  and  so  many  restrictions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  imposed  by  each 
country  that  the  result  is  far  from  any 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  any  of  the  other  countries. 

The  definition  of  tariff  may  be  stated 
simply  but  the  application  and  effects 
of  tariffs  actually,  honestly,  and  sin- 
cerely evolve  into  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  applications.  It  is  true  that  a 
national  tariff  policy  is  essential,  and  it 
al.so  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
live  in  a  republic  whicli  has  435  people 
representing  as  many  different  districts. 
The  first  duty  of  each  Representative  is 
to  his  district  and  to  the  people  who  re- 
side in  it.  and  who  elect  him  to  this  office. 
There  may  be  and  are  various  interests 
in  these  different  districts.  Thus,  if  a 
majority  of  tlie  Congress  votes  for  a 
measure,  then  the  majority  rule  prevails. 
This  would  mean  that  the  policy  affect- 
ing tariffs  or  any  other  similar  legisla- 
tive proposal  should  reflect  the  desires  of 
the  people  back  home.    If  the  majority 


of  the  districts  represented  by  their  re- 
spective Congressmen  feel  that  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  Is  needed  then  the 
policy  should  be  made  by  this  majority 
rul*r 

It  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  tariff  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  recognized  economic  fact  that 
wealth  comes  from  goods  and  services 
that  are  freely  exchanged.  Adam  Smith 
emphasized  this  point  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  and  this  philo.«^ophy  was  reflected 
In  the  thinking  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
and  James  Madison  at  the  beginning  of 
our  countr>'.  In  fact,  in  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  very  first  act  that  was  passed 
was  one  that  set  up  the  financing  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  the  sec- 
ond law  e.stabllshed  tariffs.  As  early  as 
1790.  Hamilton  recognized  the  change 
that  would  take  place  In  this  country 
and  he  urged  a  type  of  protective  tariff. 
In  these  early  days  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  tariffs  provided  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  Federal  revenue.  It 
also  is  Interesting  to  note  that  different 
individuals  found  It  necessary  to  chantio 
their  attitudes  on  this  subject.  For  ex- 
ample. Daniel  Webster,  in  1824.  was  op- 
posed to  protection  but  4  years  later,  he 
favored  a  certain  type  of  protection 

In  fact,  during  the  years  between  1812 
and  1832.  the  duties  on  Imports  were 
raised  45  percent;  then  there  followed 
a  series  of  reductions  which  continued 
until  the  panic  or  depression  of  1857.  In 
1861  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  restored  moit 
of  the  previous  rates. 

The  importance  and  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  tariff  question  was  recog- 
nized and  Members  of  Congress  also  real- 
ized that  they  would  not  have  the  time, 
in  conjunction  with  their  other  legis- 
lative work,  to  fully  and  carefully  con- 
sider every  tariff  problem.  It  was  for 
this  reason  tliat  In  1872  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Tariff  Commission  as  an  arm 
of  Congre.ss  to  a.s.slst  in  the  technical 
study  of  tariffs  on  Imports.  Actually, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Government 
until  1913.  tariffs  provided  the  principal 
revenue  for  our  PYderal  Government,  but 
the  revenue  presently  received  is  merely 
a  negligible  factor. 

In  the  period  of  history  that  most  of 
us  in  the  House  can  remember,  there 
have  been  many  different  tariff  acts: 
1910.  Payne-Aldnch  Act;  1914.  Under- 
wood Act;  1922.  Fordney-McCumber  Act; 
1930.  Hawley-Smoot  Act:  1934.  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  1948.  Geneva  agree- 
ments; 1950.  Annecy  agreements;  1951, 
Torquay  agreements. 

If  the  consideration  of  American  in- 
du.stry  and  American  laixjr  were  charted 
in  accordance  with  these  various  tariff 
acts,  we  would  have  an  Irregular  line 
that  descends  rather  abruptly  after  1934. 
This  was  the  date  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  gave  the  tariffmaking 
authority  to  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  removed  this  authority  from 
the  Congress.  The  Tariff  Commission 
still  is  supposed  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
legislative  branch  but  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  sent  to  the  executive  branch 
where  they  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  Instead  of  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  return  this  authority  to  the  Congress 
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and  to  the  people  as  specified  by  the 
Constitution. 

There  are  some  70  nations  In  the 
asreements  on  the  reciprocal  trades 
basis.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  picture 
that  should  appear  good  because  it  would 
seem  that  if  70  great  nations  of  the 
world  agreed  to  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments on  tariffs  that  there  should  be 
a  free  and  equitable  interchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  the.se  70  nations. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  are  many  other  forms  of  trade  re- 
strictions and  control  of  the  interchange 
of  these  goods  and  sen'lces  between  na- 
tions.   The  principal  restrictions  are: 

First.  Tariffs. 

Second.  Embargoes. 

Third.  Import  quotas — subsidies. 

Fourth.  Import  licensing  programs. 

Fifth.     Exchange  control. 

Sixth.  Cartel  systems. 

Seventh.  State  trading  includes  dump- 
time,  following  World  War  II.  there  were 
ing  at  multiple  exchange  rates.  At  one 
67  such  official  exchange  rates. 

Eighth.  Credit  Insurance — and  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
does  not  have  any  credit  Insurance. 

These  restrictions  and  controls  im- 
posed by  other  countries  work  a  greater 
hardship  In  most  Instances  on  our  man- 
ufacturers, upon  our  laboring  men.  and 
upon  our  consumers,  than  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  actual  imposition 
of  higher  tariffs.  One  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  British  token  imports. 
Great  Britain  only  allows  token  Imports 
of  American  products  Imported  freely  be- 
fore 1939.  In  a  recent  year,  this  resulted 
In  Imports  of.  <1)  appliances:  1  dish- 
washer, 35  electric  ranees,  25  deep 
freezes,  19  washers  and  dryers,  and  194 
refrigerators  from  1  American  company; 
<2)  automobiles:  650  American  auto- 
mobiles— token  flgain.st  our  Imports  of 
63,380  British  cars  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1957. 

Numerous  Illustrations  could  be  given 
but  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  In  foreign 
countries.  I  wish  that  time  permitted 
me  to  tell  you  about  the  experience  that 
I  had  In  one  country  where  the  Stude- 
baker  automobile  dealer  was  unable  to 
sell  any  of  his  automobiles  becau.se  of 
certain  trade  restrictions  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  tariff.  In  another  country, 
I  seriously  asked  the  question  why  they 
did  not  have  some  of  the  good  Indiana 
tomatoes  in  the  cans  on  their  shelves. 
They  told  me  very  frankly  that  they  had 
a  high  tariff  to  protect  products  coming 
from  their  farms  and.  also,  that  they 
were  attempting  to  protect  their  canning 
Industry  by  providing  a  high  tariff  rate 
on  Imported  canned  vegetables.  This 
same  country  was  asking  for  a  low  tariff 
rate  or  even  a  free  rate  on  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

A  careful  study  will  indicate  that  of 
the  nations  suppo.sed  to  be  on  a  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  basis,  45  percent 
of  these  countries  use  quantitative  im- 
port controls. 

Since  1934,  our  average  tariff  rates 
have  been  reduced  more  than  70  per- 
cent. Of  3.337  dutiable  items  listed  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  2.532  were  re- 
duced in  the  next  22  years;    148  were 


retained  by  treaty;  and  only  657  re- 
mained unaffected. 

An  escape  clause  in  the  present  att 
has  been  the  only  safeguard  that  Amer- 
ican industry,  labor  and  consumers, 
have  had.  Under  this  escape  clause,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  can 
recommend  increased  tariff  rates  if  a 
peril  point  has  been  found  to  exist. 
However,  prior  to  August  1957,  of  the 
73  applications  filed  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commis.sion,  only  20  re- 
sulted in  finding  for  escape  action,  and 
only  7  of  these  resulted  in  favorable 
action  by  the  President. 

Thus,  there  are  several  questions 
that  Immediately  arise.  First  of  all,  rec- 
iprocity mu.'^t  provide  the  same  free  trade 
for  our  products  to  their  countries  that 
they  expect  us  to  give  to  them. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
eventually  resulted  In  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  GATT.  Our  rep- 
resentatives to  GATT  who  have  served 
as  our  negotiators.  In  their  enthiwlasm 
for  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  often 
have  surrendered  more  than  they  have 
gained.  It  Is  evident  that  some  of  these 
negotiators  are  Interested  chiefly  in  sell- 
ing more  products  rather  than  in  earn- 
ing a  profit.  If  this  idea  were  carried 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  would  be 
something  like  Gimbel's  and  Macy's  of 
New  York  City  selling  more  to  each 
other.  Coupled  with  the  internation- 
alist GATT  is  the  effort  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.  Under  OTC,  the 
Congress  was  being  asked  to  further  re- 
linquish its  authority  and  transfer  the 
making  of  American  tariff  policies  to  an 
international  body  in  which  we  would 
be  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The  small- 
est country  would  have  the  same  vote 
that  a  large  industrial  country  like  ours 
would  have. 

GATT  has  decreased  our  foreign  sales; 
in  1921.  the  United  States  exported 
12.9  percent  of  its  production  of  mov- 
able goods;  and  5.1  percent  in  a  recent 
year. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  instead  of 
talking  about  free  trade  or  protection 
that  we  consider  an  equalizing  tariff. 
The  formula  to  be  applied  in  this  in- 
stance might  be  a  complicated  one  but 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  both  the 
ability  and  time  to  devise  a  tariff  sys- 
tem that  would  be  equitable  to  our 
friends  and  customers  abroad  anc,  also, 
be  equitable  to  our  Industries  and  work- 
men in  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  an  equalizing  tariff 
would  be  to  put  domestic  producers  on 
an  equal  ba.'^is  in  order  that  there  would 
be  fair  compf  tition.  It  is  physically  im- 
pos.'^ible  for  our  labor,  which  rightfully 
has  a  high  wage  scale  of  $2  per  hour 
average  in  most  industries,  to  compete 
with  a  foreign  industry  that  has  a  star- 
vation wage  scale.  Reliable  estimates 
list  the  hourly  earnings  in  industrial 
occupations  in  United  States  dollars  as 
follows : 

United  States $2.08 

Canada 1.  59 

Sweden .  83 

Nirway .72 

New  Zealand .70 


Switzerland $0.  63 

United  Kingdom .61 

Belgium .  56 

West  Germany .55 

France .  54 

Italy _ .43 

Ireland .39 

Japan .22 

It  is  time  that  the  tariffmaking  policy 
be  taken  away  from  the  striped-trouser 
diplomacy  of  the  State  Department  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Congress 
as  is  designated  by  the  Constitution. 
H.  R.  11462  and  similar  proposals  would 
be  a  worthy  step  in  that  direction. 

If  a  form  of  free  trade  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, there  are  at  least  eight  minlmiun 
conditions  that  also  must  be  made. 

First.  Taxes  must  be  comparable. 

Second.  Single  monetary  system  nec- 
essary. 

Third.  Uniform  business  laws. 

Fourth.  Similar  business  ethics. 

Fifth.  Uniform  wage  rates. 

Sixth.  Maximum  labor  mobility. 

Seventh.  Freedom  from  threat  of  war. 

Eighth.  A  world  government. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  met  then 
free  trade  eventually  will  result  in  the 
allocation  of  land  and  labor,  and  will  be 
kept  on  the  basis  of  political  factors 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  economic 
productivity. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
our  country  is  too  large  to  depend  upon 
any  other  country  for  certain  services 
and  products.  One  example,  among 
many,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The 
United  States  watchmakers  now  have 
less  than  18  percent  of  the  United 
States  market.  The  employment  in  the 
watch  industry  has  declined  35  percent 
since  1948  and  some  plants  have  been 
closed.  There  seems  to  be  some  kind 
of  a  strategy  on  the  part  of  some  na- 
tions to  plan  a  trade  program  that  will 
make  other  nations  dependent  upon  that 
country.  During  World  War  n,  our  De- 
fense Department  needed  the  precision 
manufacturing  experience  of  the  watch- 
makers. If  we  lose  our  watchmaking  in- 
dustry, we  may  also  lose  our  precision 
machine  industry  which  certainly  is 
needed  in  these  times  of  advancing 
science. 

I  have  no  watchmakers  in  my  district 
but  this  same  principle  applies  to  the 
glass  and  bicycle  industries,  ceramic  tile 
industry,  steel  products,  and  numerous 
other  manufacturing  processes  that  are 
vital  to  our  economy.  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  urgent  requests  that  I  receive 
from  employees  in  the  glass  industry  in 
Indiana.  The  Flint  Glass  Workers  in  a 
large  area  of  the  United  States  includ- 
ing the  5th  District  of  Indiana  are  wor- 
ried about  their  jobs  and  their  indus- 
try. I  know  many  of  these  people  and 
coimt  them  as  my  friends.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  their  behalf  and 
now  they  write  hundreds  of  letters  urg- 
ing support  of  the  principles  in  the 
Simpson-Dom  bills.  The  workers  in  a 
large  plate  glass  factory  in  our  part  of 
Indiana  also  realize  the  depressing  effect 
of  imported  glass  on  the  American  glass 
workers  and  on  the  glass  manufacturing 
companies.  These  imports  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1954,  and  this  is  in 
direct  prop)ortion  to  the  tariff  reductions 
on  this  type  of  glass  down  to  14  percent. 
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Glass  and  glassware  imports,  as  a  re- 
sult of  GATT.  since  1955  have  increased 
144  percent— from  $27.3  million  to  $66.6 
million.  The  glassware  manufacturers 
as  well  as  the  window  glass  industries, 
find  themselves  today  in  a  highly  pre- 
carious economic  position  and  faced 
with  further  jeopardy  by  additional  cut- 
priced  imports  under  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Imported  glassware  prices  have  de- 
pressed the  domestic  price  of  hand  made 
glassware  to  the  point  of  no  return.  Six 
United  States  companies  already  have 
given  up  in  this  lopsided,  imcompetitive 
contest  with  foreign  producers.  There 
is  evidence  that  others  will  be  closing 
their  doors  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  no  pleasant  sight  to  see  empty 
buildings  and  ghost  towns.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  the  workers  in  these 
factories  and  they  are  worried  about 
their  future.  These  people  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  learning  and  becoming 
proficient  in  their  trade,  but  they  know 
that  they  cannot  live  on  the  18-cent  to 
25-cent  hourly  wages  paid  to  factory 
workers  by  these  foreign  competitors. 

In  1956,  imported  glassware  contin- 
ued to  consume  a  larger  share  of  domes- 
tic consumption — approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  market. 

Is  the  dimini.shing  share  of  the  domes- 
tic market  remaining  to  the  domestic 
producer  compensated  by  our  exports  to 
foreign  countries?  Not  at  all.  The  same 
low  wage,  cut-priced  imports  which  have 
driven  such  a  wedge  into  our  domestic 
market  similarly  prevent  our  higher- 
priced  export  products  from  being  pur- 
chased abroad.  Glas.sware  exports  are 
decreasing  each  year  and  in  1956  totaled 
only  $231,000  or  only  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent.    Is  this  reciprocal  trade? 

We  also  stand  to  lose  those  plants  that 
produce  engineered  glass  articles  neces- 
sary for  wartime  defense.  Manfactur- 
ers  of  fire-warning  lenses,  lenses  for 
shipboard  lights,  electronic  tubes,  and 
many  other  types  of  scientific  and  lab- 
oratory glassware  have  felt  the  squeeze 
of  constant  tariff  reductions.  It  is  time 
that  we  think  of  all  phases  of  our  de- 
fense. 

There  is  very  little  argument  for  low- 
ering tariffs  if  quotas  and  licenses  are 
imposed.    Much  of  the  advantage  of  re- 
ducing import  restrictions  will  be  multi- 
plied if  extensive  use  of  export  subsidies 
and  dumping  is  continued.     The  foreign 
trade  policy  should  be  one  that  advances 
the  interests  of  the  citizens.     We  need 
foreign  trade  but,  in  developing  inter- 
national   cooperation,    we    should    not 
overlook    the    fact    that    foreign    policy 
should  be   one   of  self-interest  and   of 
self-presei-vation.     This    policy    is    not 
isolationism.     It  is  just  good  sense  and 
good  Americanism.     The  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  men  who  are  experts 
or  who  are  trained  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, but  they  have  men  who  are  far  re- 
moved   from   agriculture,   industry,   and 
labor.    Congressmen  are  close  to  their 
districts.     They  know  whether  or  not  the 
glass  industry,  or  the  bicycle  industry, 
or  the  scrap  iron  industry,  or  any  other 
industry  in   their  district  is  being   ad- 
versely  affected   or   helped   by   a   tariff 
policy  or  any  other  legislative  program. 
Congress    cannot    make    secret    agree- 


ments as  was  done  in  GATT.  or  Teheran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  Congress  operates 
in  plain  view  and,  aLso,  is  subject  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  In  the  executive  branch,  it 
is  possible  for  a  small  group  dedicated 
to  a  certain  philosophy  to  determine  the 
policy  for  the  entire  country.  In  Con- 
gress, all  interests  and  sections  are  rep- 
resented and  no  small  faction  can  im- 
pose its  will  on  the  majority. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  recommen- 
dation that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress study  the  Constitution  and,  when 
iiiis  particular  subject  is  being  consid- 
ered, that  article  I.  section  8.  should  be 
read  and  reread.    It  specifically  states — 

That  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Imports  and  excises: 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties.  Imports  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with    the   Indian   tribes. 

This  procedure  was  followed  for  the 
fust  145  years,  from  the  1st  through  the 
73d  Congresses.  Then  in  1934,  Congress 
abrogated  this  authority  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  resume  not  only  this 
authority  but  also  its  obligations  to  the 
people  back  home. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  need  for  adequate  world  trade  is, 
of  course,  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 
reduce  tariffs  and  still  maintain  a 
healthy  economy  at  home  is  a  matter  of 
serious  difference  of  opinion.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  see  how  American  labor  and 
industry  can  compete  with  cheap  for- 
eign labor  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a  high  level  of  production  and  a  prosper- 
ous economy.  I  recognize  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  world 
leadership  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  increased  flow  of  low-cost 
foreign-manufactured  goods  can  weaken 
this  position  by  its  effect  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

Let  us  take  Detroit,  the  hub  of  the 
United  States  automobile  industry  and 
one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the 
economic  slump.  Unemployed  factory 
workers  there  now  learn  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  compilation  of  our 
import  trade  showing  comparative  sta- 
tistics for  1957,  1956  and  1953.  that 
United  States  imports  of  foreign  auto- 
mobiles, parts  and  accessories  in  1957 
jumped  133  percent  over  similar  imports 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  537  percent 
over  1953. 

Imports  in  1957  of  foreign  pa.ssengcr 
cars  alone  amounted  to  259,343  units  as 
compared  with  107,675  new  cars  shipped 
into  this  country  in  1956,  and  only  27.121 
automobiles  in  1953.  And  Government 
figures  for  early  1958  indicate  that  im- 
ports of  new  cars  are  now  coming  in  at  a 
new  annual  record  rate  of  400.000  units. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics also  reveal  that  imports  of  photo- 
graphic goods  and  .scientific  instru- 
ments rose  27  percent  in  1957  over  com- 


parable shipments  In  1956  and  were  103 
percent  higher  than  those  for  1953. 

Imports  of  electrical,  industrial.  oCBce. 
and  printing  machinery  increased  13 
percent  last  year  over  1956  and  were  162 
percent  higher  than  our  imports  of  these 
products  in  1953. 

Leather  goods  coming  Into  this  coun- 
ti-y  last  year  rose  16  percent  over  such 
imports  in  1956  and  were  113  percent 
above  imports  of  leather  manufacturers 
in  1953. 

Imports  of  chinaware.  earthenware 
and  other  finished  clay  products  were  up 
13  percent  over  similar  shipments  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  1956  and  69 
percent  over  the  figure  for  the  earlier 
year. 

Government  statistics  tell  the  same 
story  for  imports  of  finished-steel  man- 
ufacturers, including  tubular  steel 
products.  Our  imports  of  the.se  com- 
modities in  1957  were  7  percent  higher 
than  our  1956  foreign  purchases  and 
were  44  percent  above  the  1953  figure. 

Imports  of  dolls  and  toys,  athletic  and 
sporting  goods  entered  this  country  last 
year  at  a  rate  of  13  percent  over  sim- 
ilar imported  goods  in  1956.  The  1957 
dollar  value  of  the.se  imports  were  162 
percent  over  that  of  1953. 

The  story  is  repeated,  over  and  over. 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  My 
Congressional  District  is  proud  of  its 
chemical  industry,  and  here  again  we 
face  a  situation  where  the  cheaply  pro- 
duced goods  from  foreign  countries  are 
endangering  an  industry  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  war  or  in  peace. 

It  is  a  long  story  but  it  is  one  we  must 
not  forget.  Briefly.  European  cartels  in 
chemicals  had  made  our  Nation  de- 
pendent on  chemical  imports,  and  World 
War  I  revealed  what  a  near-tragic  mis- 
take that  was.  The  free  traders  in  the 
twenties,  led  by  Professor  Taussign.  tried 
to  give  our  chemical  industry  away 
again,  but  due  to  a  wise  policy  of  at  least 
partial  protection  we  were  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  World  War  II.  We  must 
be  vigilant  in  maintaining  our  strength 
in  this  field,  or  another  emergency  could 
be  fatal. 

The  noted  tariff  authority.  Dr.  Lewis 
E.  Lloyd,  economist  for  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co..  points  out  that  in  the  chemical 
industry  most  of  the  labor  consists  of 
skilled  operators  and  maintenance  men. 
He  gives  the  following  startling  com- 
parisons of  wage  rates  in  the  domestic 
chemical  industry  with  those  of  princi- 
pal countries  competing  in  Uiose  mar- 
kets. 

German  wage  rates  are  26.7  percent 
of  those  paid  to  American  workmen.  In 
England  the  percentage  is  25.8;  in  Swit- 
zeiiand.  31.7,  in  Prance.  32.5;  in  Italy. 
21.7;  and  in  Japan.  8.1. 

Dr.  Lloyd  firmly  believes  that  there 
.should  be  no  further  lowering  of  our 
tariff  rates,  but  that  we  should  reaffirm 
the  principle  of  equalizing  tariffs  so  that 
rates  can  sufliciently  equalize  competi- 
tion between  American  producers  and 
low-wage  foreign  producers. 

We  should  support  the  Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey  substitute  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  bill. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recosd. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.ish  to  state  that  I  am  imequivocally 
opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  as  proposed  under  H.  R.  12591. 

Having  studied  the  compenditun  of 
papers  submitted  to  the  Hoggs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  and  the  two  volumes 
of  hearings  Issued  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  the  testi- 
mony for  and  against  this  proposed 
Trade  Act.  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
the  opposition  to  the  current  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  its 
inadequacy  for  these  times,  the  excessive 
tariff  cuts  engineered  imder  it,  and  the 
lack  of  reciprocal  removal  of  tirade  bar- 
riers by  other  nations.  Anyone  reading 
the  testimony  again.st  this  Trade  Act 
senses  the  understandable  and  Jtistifl- 
able  bitterness  rampant  in  those  indus- 
tiies,  injured  by  excessive  importations, 
which  have  not  been  afforded  any  relief 
under  the  existing  procedures  for  re- 
dress against  import  injury  or  by  a  re- 
Imposition  of  a  higher  level  of  tariffs  so 
as  to  offset  the  price  competition. 

I  need  look  no  further  than  my  own 
Congressional  District  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  famous  copper  and  brass 
industries  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  I 
nee  how  the  copper  and  brass  industry 
is  being  tmdercut  by  low-cost  competi- 
tive items.  I  notice  how  excessive  im- 
ports of  electrical  copper  wire  and  trap 
tube  products  are  threatening  the  sur- 
vival of  many  of  our  specialized  fac- 
tories. These  excessive  imports  are  in- 
jurious not  only  to  the  production  of  the 
valley  s  specialties,  but  to  other  items  as 
well,  such  as  fabricated  rubber  products, 
ball  bearings,  bicycles,  firearms,  watches, 
woodscrews,  pins,  needles,  wire  mill 
products,  metal  alloy  stampings,  textiles, 
and  plywoods. 

I  cannot  give  my  approval  to  the  re- 
newal of  this  Trade  Agreements  Act,  be- 
cause under  it  the  economic  well-being 
of  thousands  of  American  workers,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, will  be  undercut.  Any  benefits  we 
might  derive  from  this  act  in  an  inter- 
national sense  will  be  offset  by  the  mis- 
ery dislocation  caused  by  excessive  im- 
ports in  those  of  our  domestic  industries 
producing  like  or  competitive  items.  I 
have  consistently  fought  for  a  decent 
wage  and  standard  of  living  for  the  peo- 
ple in  my  area.  But  many  workers  in 
my  district  have  been  laid  off  because  it 
is  impossible  for  the  products  they  make 
to  compete  pricewise  with  the  low-labor- 
cost  articles  from  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

Certainly,  no  one  In  appraising  the 
current  unemployment  figures  will  as- 
cribe the  cause  of  the  recession  to  exces- 
sive imports  only.  But  in  my  district 
such  imports  have  undoubtedly  helped 
to  curtail  production  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  actually  caused  unemploy- 
ment and  retrenchment  or  minimum 
hours  of  labor. 

I  repeat  that  our  industries  have  to 
compete  again-st  Industries  overseas 
which  are  not  under  the  same  comptU- 
sions  as  ours.  Our  own  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  enforces  minimtun  stand- 


ards of  wages.  Under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  also  any  industry  working  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  must  pay  prevailing 
wages  and  cannot  beat  down  prices  by 
taking  advantage  of  low  wages.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  new  trade  act,  H.  R.  12591. 
will  force  our  workingmen  in  scores  of 
Industries  to  compete  on  a  basis  that  is 
unfair  becatise  even  a  high  tariff — let 
alone  the  low  tariff  current  today — is  not 
suflBcient  to  create  an  adequate  margin 
to  offset  our  own  high  wage-cost  factor. 
Wage  costs  comprise  an  important  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  all  semi  and  fin- 
ished manufactures  and  our  wage  costs 
are  higher  than  those  overseais.  This 
trade  act  will  enforce  a  paradox.  We 
uphold  wage  standards  for  all  our  do- 
mestically produced  goods,  but  allow 
them  to  be  completely  repudiated  when 
it  comes  to  goods  imported  from  abroad 
with  which  our  producers  must  compete. 
Wc  set  wage  standards  for  our  own  em- 
ployees and  then  gave  overseas  producers 
an  unequalled  competitive  advantage  by 
cuttmg  tariffs  50  ijercent  in  1934.  an- 
other 30  percent  in  1945  and  another  15 
percent  in  1955  and  now  a  further  25 
percent  cut  is  in  the  books. 

We  will  have  cut  tariffs  not  only  by 
approximately  85  percent,  but  the  intent 
is  now  to  maintain  there  low  rates  for  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years.  Yet  notice 
what  other  countries  have  done  during 
the  same  period  that  we  lowered  our 
tariffs  so  magnanimously.  From  1937 
through  1955  England  and  France  raised 
their  tariff  levels  by  43  percent  and  37 
t>ercent.  respectively.  Canada  reduced 
hers  by  only  13  percent;  Italy  by  24  per- 
cent; Switzerland  by  34  percent,  and 
Japan  by  39  percent.  I  submit  that  we 
have  shown  our  good  intentions  in  at- 
tempting to  make  this  a  real  reciprocal 
trade  program,  but  our  friends  in  the 
Tree  World  who  should  have  shown  like- 
minded  leciprocity  of  action,  have  not 
acted  correspondingly. 

This  tariff-cutting  process  has  been 
v.ith  us  for  25  years,  but  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  face  facts  realistically. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  will  say  that  cut- 
ting tariffs  will  increase  trade  totals  and 
result  in  greater  prosperity  on  the 
national  level;  that  encouraging  inter- 
national trade  is  part  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy;  that  our  economic  lead- 
ership is  enhanced  by  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers; that  by  increasing  trade  volume 
and  earnings  as  a  result  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations we  assist  other  Free  World  na- 
tions to  attain  a  balance  of  payments 
and  thus  enable  the  free  nations  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
There  is  no  quarrel  with  these  objectives 
as  such.  However,  many  of  them  can  be 
readily  achieved  by  other  means.  And 
it  is  clearly  wrong  to  pursue  the^e  goals 
by  methods  which  are  encouraging  our 
very  friends  to  hurt  certain  segments  of 
our  industries  by  excessive  imports. 

We  are  told  that  by  extending  the  act 
we  will  enable  the  Free  World  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  May  I  ask  just  how 
our  free -enterprise  system  can  possibly 
compete  with  a  State  trading  system 
based  entirely  on  expediency  and  whose 
producers  aie  not  governed  by  profit  and 
cost  considerations  which  guide  oiu-  in- 
dustries? I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  cutting  our  tariffs  any  further. 


The  competitive  basis  for  trading  simply 
does  not  exist. 

We  are  told  that  this  act  will  insure  a 
greater  amount  of  trade  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  Yet  true  reciprocity  has  not  been 
achieved.  We  know  how  foreign  coun- 
tries have  multiplied  their  import  and 
export  licenses,  their  exchange  restric- 
tions, and  their  tariff  barriers  to  our  im- 
ports. Yet,  have  we  not  been  most  lax 
in  withdrawing  individual  concessions 
from  those  countries  that  discriminate 
against  our  exports?  The  trade -agree- 
ments legislation  is  very  specific  on  that 
point,  yet  we  have  bent  over  backward 
to  be  the  good  neighbor.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  results  have  been  det- 
rimental to  our  interests.  Restrictions 
are  multiplying  not  only  in  the  indus- 
trialized areas  of  the  world,  but  also  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  who  are  be- 
ginning to  require  that  their  raw  and 
strategic  materials  be  made  available  on 
conditions  that  preclude  the  operation  of 
prices  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

A  sizable  portion  of  our  imports  com- 
prise minerals  and  foodstuffs  such  as 
coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  and  fibers  that  we  do 
not  produce.  Some  economies  actually 
depend  so  much  on  our  purchases  of  their 
products  that  they  cannot  achieve  a  via- 
ble way  of  life  without  our  trade.  Others 
again  wish  us  to  buy  their  products,  but 
spent  the  dollars  so  earned  outside  the 
dollar  area.  A  few  state  blimtly  that, 
imless  we  buy  at  their  terms,  they  might 
turn  elsewhere  for  their  needs.  We  do 
not  have  to  bribe  foreign  nations  to  buy 
from  or  sell  to  us.  I  submit  that  this  act 
gives  the  impression  that  we  are  actually 
giving  easier  terms  to  foreigners  for  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  produce  goods 
which  the  world  needs  and  only  we  can 
supply.  Similarly  the  world  needs  our 
markets  for  their  exports.  If  this  act 
does  not  pass  and  we  eschew  our  trade- 
agreements  program,  an  equal  voliune  of 
trade  may  well  result,  but  on  a  much 
more  selective  basis.  I  submit  that  for- 
eign nations  will  buy  from  us  when  they 
need  our  goods  and  when  our  quality, 
prices,  and  terms  are  competitivelj'  at- 
tractive, even  as  we  will  continue  to  im- 
port those  goods  which  we  need  and 
which  are  not  available  domestically. 

Under  this  bill  H.  R.  12591  an  attempt 
is  made  to  smooth  over  the  import-injury 
problem.  Whenever  the  President  ve- 
toes the  recommendation  for  relief  based 
on  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  a  specific  domestic  industry  is  being 
hurt  by  excessive  imports,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
Houses  can  override  such  a  veto.  Do  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  feel  that  such 
camouflage  of  the  problem  will  actually 
solve  the  problem?  They  know  that  such 
majorities  will  rarely  if  ever  be  foimd  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto.  It  is  a 
subterfuge  which  deceives  no  one.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of 
injury  and  its  recommendation  for  relief 
should  become  immediately  operative  by 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  tariff  and  trade  experts  at  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  men  responsible 
to  Congress  for  a  true  tariff  interpreta- 
tion. Therefore  I  say  that  when  they 
find   competitive,   vulnerable    industries 
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hurt  by  excessive  Imports,  we  should  act 
on  their  recommendations  and  grant  im- 
mediate relief  before  an  industry  is 
driven  to  the  wall.  I  would  rather  sub- 
sidize an  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can workmen  with  American  money  than 
legislate  prosperity  elsewhere  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  Free  World  trader  friends  pound 
our  ears  daily  with  their  arguments  that 
we  must  win  friends  by  creatinp;  pios- 
pcrily  in  foreign  areas  by  means  of  their 
exports  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
told  how  strong,  healthy  economies  of 
friendly  nations  will  do  more  to  offset  the 
encroachments  of  the  Communist  bloc 
than  extensive  armament  assistance 
from  us. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  most  Important 
fact  of  all;  namely,  that  nothing  in  the 
Free  World  is  as  vital  as  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States.  Our  pros- 
perity has  automatic  renercu.'isions  in 
other  countries.  Similarly  a  recession 
here  affects  other  areas.  A  contraction 
of  buying  by  us  results  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  contraction  in  world  markets.  I  sub- 
mit that  under  this  bill  we  will  be  forced 
to  import  less,  because  of  a  le.ssening  of 
purchasing  power  resulting  from  the 
losses  suffered  by  many  of  our  industries 
as  a  consequence  of  excessive  imports. 
In  my  judgment  this  bill  will  cause  a 
weakening  in  our  economy  at  a  very 
critical  time  in  our  history. 

I  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
.«;afeguarding  the  economic  well-being  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  duty  bound  to 
protect  their  interests  first.  This  bill  will 
not  create  greater  prosperity  but  will 
bring  on  greater  hardship  to  many  im- 
port-competinfir  industries.  Hence  I 
must  vote  against  its  pas.sage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  yield 
25  m.inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Bocr.s!. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  my  very  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Simpson  1.  I  give  him  credit  for  com- 
plete, total  consistency,  because  way 
back  in  the  very  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  1789,  Con- 
gressman Thomas  Fitzsimmons  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  advocated  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  I  quote  from  one  of  his 
speeches: 

Not  for  purposes  of  raising  revenue,  but 
to  encourage  the  productions  of  our  country 
and   to  protect  our  infant  manufactures. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  rather 
difflcult  for  me  to  lay  such  consist- 
encies', historically  speaking,  to  .some  of 
my  colleagues  from  my  section  of  the 
country,  particularly  some  of  those  who 
share  with  Mr.  Simpson  the  authorship 
or  his  suboLiLute  proposal. 


This  is  a  body  fraught  with  history, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  even  today 
recall  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  The 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  that 
doctrine  originated  in  the  great  State 
of  South  Carolina  through  the  power 
of  the  great  statesman,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, in  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  1820-30 
decade.  And  it  was  President  Andrew 
Jackson  who  first  asserted  the  su- 
premacy of  the  enactments  of  Congress 
over  the  contention  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  involving  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tariff  and  its  nullification 
by  the  State. 

Finally,  Senator  Calhoun  compro- 
mised when  it  was  agreed  that  some 
progress  would  be  made,  towards  the 
principle  that  a  tariff  should  be  for 
revenue  rather  than  for  protection.  So 
today  there  is  much  history  being  reen- 
acted. 

I  am  very  happy,  too.  that  this  bill 
comes  to  us  with  bipartisan  support.  To 
me,  that  is  not  very  strange.  I  have  had, 
during  the  past  2  years,  the  unique  priv- 
ilecjc  of  servin<,'  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy.  In  that  capacity,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Harrison),  and 
the  gentleman  from  MLssouri  fMr.  Cur- 
tis I.  the  gentleman  from  Michiijan  I  Mr. 
M  \CHROwicz  I .  to  mention  some,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  and  con- 
ferring with  Americans  living  abroad; 
with  representatives  of  our  Government 
living  abroad:  with  American  business 
communities  abroad:  and  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  friendly  nations  in  the 
Free  World. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .say  v.ithout  fear  of 
contradiction  thai  there  is  no  program  in 
which  our  fric  nds  abroad  are  more  deeply 
interested,  have  more  universal  concern, 
than  this  program  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
matters.  Tliere  is  not  an  American  Em- 
bassy abroad,  there  is  not  an  American 
chamber  of  commei'ce  abroad  anywhere 
in  this  world  that  has  not  sent  back 
urgent  messa  ;es  to  our  Government  here 
in  Washiniiton  and  to  our  President  em- 
phasizing the  vital  role  that  this  pro- 
gram plays  in  the  leader.'hip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Free  World  com- 
munity today.  I  think  that  is  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
.so  emphatic  in  repudiating  the  Simpson 
substitute. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ."^hould  like 
to  impose  ui)on  the  committee  at  this 
point  to  read  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower,  dated  May  29.  1958,  ad- 
dressed to  my  distinuuishr-d  cliairman. 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  The  President 
stated: 

Your  letter  of  May  22  asks  me  two  ques- 
tions concerning  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation which  has  just  bf>en  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  (1)  whether 
an  amendmeiu  re.serving  to  the  Congress  the 
right,  acting  by  concurrent  resolution,  either 
by  majority  vole  of  those  present  or  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  entire  membership,  to  overrule 
the  President  In  e.<:cape  rlnu.se  cases  and  to 
put  Into  elTect  the  flndlnKS  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Comml.sslon.  would  clearly 
be  regarded  by  the  executive  branch  as  un- 
constitutional, and  (2)  whether  I  regard  It 
as  essential  In  escape  clause  cases  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Tarlfl 


Commission   be  Bubject  to  the   approval   of 
the  President. 

Those  are  the  two  essential  proposi- 
tions in  the  Simpson  substitute  now  being 
di.scussed. 

Quoting  further  from  the  President's 
letter: 

At  the  out«et.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  trade- 
agreements  legislation  which  It  has  reported. 
This  legislation  will  give  the  American  people 
the  kind  of  trade  program  I  believe  tliey  wsiu. 
Enactment  of  the  legislation  can  contribute 
greatly  to  Job  malcliig  prosperity,  and  well- 
being  In  American  agriculture.  Industry,  and 
labor,  and  Its  ei'actment  will  help  preserve 
ihe  strength  and  unity   of   the  Free  World. 

As  to  yotir  first  question.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised Informally  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  inclusion  In  the  trade-agreements  legis- 
lation of  a  provision  stating  In  elTect  that  the 
findings  and  recommendaiions  of  t.he  Tariff 
CommUfilon  would  go  Into  effect,  notwith- 
standing their  dl^iapproval  by  the  Presldetit. 
whenever  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  either  by  a  simple  majority  or 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses, 
approved  such  findiUKa  and  recnmmendn- 
tions,  would  clearly  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Attorney  General  has  further  advised  roe  that 
should  the  legUlatlou  retain  the  provision 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses, 
the  vote  In  each  to  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
such  a  provision  could  be  regarded  as  a  valid 
substitute  for  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  what  the 
President  refers  to  there,  of  cour.se.  is  th.e 
provision  which  has  been  written  into  the 
committee  bill,  insofar  as  action  of  the 
Congress  can  be  taken  where  the  Presi- 
dent disregards  the  recoiumendation  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Quoting  further : 

As  to  your  second  question.  It  seeina  to  me 
lmi>eratlve  that  the  Tariff  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  be  subject  to  the 
PreEldenfs  approval.  In  the  world  of  today 
the  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  can  have 
profound  effects  not  only  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions generally,  but  uix)n  the  security  f>f  the 
entire  Free  World.  Some  nations  of  the  Free 
World  must  either  export  or  die,  becau.se  they 
must  Import  to  live.  Their  very  existence,  as 
well  as  their  defensive  strength  as  Free  World 
partners,  depends  utx)n  trade.  For  the 
United  States  to  close  Its  doors,  either  by 
hlL'h  tariffs  or  Import  quotas,  ujKin  exports 
from  these  nations  cotild  force  them  Into  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  Communlst.s  and  to 
that  extent  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Free 
World. 

Moreover,  escape-clause  actions  frequently 
Involve  questions  affecting  the  national  In- 
tere.st.  such  as  the  requirements  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  effect  of  the  nndlngs 
and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  other  producers  and  consumers  In 
the  United  States,  including  their  effect  ui>on 
the  Jobs  of  those  producing  for  export.  The 
President,  who  serves  the  lnt'>rests  of  the 
whole  Nation.  Is  uniquely  qualified  to  make  a 
reasoned  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  find- 
Ings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  such  ca.ses  are  In  the  national  Inter- 
est. The  Tariff  Commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  appointed  to  make  Judgments 
In  such  matters.  Involving,  as  they  do,  eval- 
uations of  the  Impact  of  escafie-clause  actions 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  American  economy. 
These  problems,  and  the  effect  that  ciie 
course  of  action  or  another  would  have  upon 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  are 
peculli\rly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
President.  In  fact  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems constitutes  a  major  constitutional  re- 
.•^ponslblllty  of  the  President,  both  as  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  In  Chief.     The  Tariff 
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Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a 
limited  responsibility — to  find  whether  or 
uut  In  Its  opinion  there  Is  Injury  to  a  do- 
niestic  luduiitry  as  a  result  of  Imports  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
bised  upon  stirh  findings.  It  Is  ersentlal 
that  the  Prei'ldent  have  authority  to  weigh 
those  findlnes  and  recommendations  along 
with  all  of  the  information  the  Pre;!dent 
has  In  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
field,  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision  which  will 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
To  Withdraw  from  the  President  his  power 
to  make  decisions  in  e.-^cape  clause  cases 
and  to  grant  finality  to  the  Tariff  C<immls- 
slon's  findings  and  recon^mendatloni  would 
In  my  opinion  be  a  tragic  blunder  which 
could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  national  in- 
terest, the  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  Lnited  States. 
Sincerely. 

DWTCHT   D.   ElSENHOWrE. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  there  is  very  lit- 
tle that  I  can  add  to  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  in  his  very 
forceful  communicati'in  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Let  me  say  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  Tariff  Commission  itself 
well  recognizes  that  it  is  not  equipped 
to  have  such  power  and  that  it  has  no 
business  with  such  power. 

It  so  happens  that  before  our  commit- 
tee on  tlie  day  of  February  20.  1958.  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  called  to  testify,  and  it  so  happens 
that  Chairman  Milis  and  I  directed 
the  specific  question  to  each  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commi-ssioi:  about  what  they 
would  do  about  this  power  and  whether 
or  not  they  thought  that  they  should 
have  such  power.  I  will  read  just  one 
answer.  All  of  the  rtst  of  them,  except 
for  the  Chairman,  who  said  he  would  try 
to  do  the  best  he  co  ild  with  whatever 
power  was  given  hin  .  agreed  with  his 
statement.  I  asked  the  question,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
said  this: 

1  would  be  hefltant  ti.  have  that  respxDnsl- 
blUty  put  on  me  Kiviuing  a  little  about 
government  and  knowi-ig  a  little  about  the 
complexities  of  the  wo.-ld.  I  don't  Uiink  I 
could  qualify  to  take  over  the  international 
aspects   on   the   natlonrl   defense. 

I  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  this  segment  ol  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee: 

(From  p  195  of  hearings  on  renewal  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  chairman,  the  com- 
nuttee  members,  ami  the  T.u-lff  Conunls- 
slon  representatives  participating.  Febru- 
ary 20,  1958] 

The    Chaibman.  Let    me    ask    you   a    final 
question  on   the   e.-^cnp  ?  clause.     Should  the 
Commission  be  given  fl  lal  discretion  to  make 
decisions  also  on  matt'  rs  other  than  Injury? 
Mr    Brossaro.  Such    is  what? 
The   Chairman     Any    of    the    matters   that 
must    finally    be   determined    In   reaching    a 
final  conclusion  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  action  should  be  t  iken  to  raise  the  duty 
under  the  escape  clau;  e  or  to  impose  quotas. 
Mr    Boar.s.  I  will  be  specific,  such  as  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  1955  act  now  administered  by 
ODM. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  do 
not  wlsli  to  bring  thi.t  In  at  tlUs  point.  I 
am  talking  strictly  at  out  the  escape  clause, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  TarlfT 
Commission  now  has  the  one  responsibility 
of  determining  whetlier  or  not  Injury  has 
occurred  as  a  result  ol  certain  things. 

Should  you  be  give  i  the  responsibility  of 
making  determlnatloi.s  other  than  those  of 
Injury  In  connection  jelth  the  plight  that  a 
Eegment   of   an   Industry   may   face?     There 


may  be  something  other  than  the  Importa- 
tion that  has  brought  about  the  Injury. 
There  may  be  something  other  than  the  In- 
jury Itself  tliat  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, actually,  before  determination  U 
made  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Should  you  be  given  any  further  reepon- 
(tlblllty  than  merely  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  Injury? 

Mr.  BROS3ARD.  Personally,  I  don't  thtnk  of 
anyihliog  right  now,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
that.  If  Congress  wants  to  give  us  the  author- 
ity, I  think  the  Tariff  Commission  has  the 
best  staff  that  there  Is  In  all  the  world.  I 
have  been  at  the  International  conferences 
where  they  have  been  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  countries,  with  the  leading 
trading  notions  of  the  world,  and  I  think  our 
staff  could  do  anything  that  any  leading 
staff  In  the  world  could  do  and  do  It  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  qual- 
ified to  determine  whether  or  not  you  should 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Interests  of  national  security  or  anything  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Bsossard.  I  think  there  are  other 
agencies  that  ought  to  be  more  qualified  to 
do  It  than  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  they 
ought  to  do  that. 

The  Chahiman.  In  other  words,  we  should 
not  Impose  upon  you  the  determination  of 
other  factors  that  go  into  the  President's 
final  decision  with  respect  to  actions  under 
the  escape  clause  other  than  the  one  point 
of  Injury  which  you  now  have  to  consider 
under  the  escape  clause? 

Mr.  BaossAED.  I  think  with  the  President's 
authority— he  is  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
termine a  lot  of  these  things. 

The  Chahiman  I  am  not  injecting  the 
point  of  whether  the  President  Is  In  a  better 
position  to  make  a  final  determination  than 
the  Tariff  Commission.  What  I  am  thinking 
about  is  this:  Whether  or  not  we  should  ask 
you.  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  to  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  any  other 
facets  that  must  be  considered  In  the  overall 
other  than  the  one  proposition  of  Injury. 

Historically,  that  Is  what  you  have  been 
concerned  about  under  this  program. 
Should  we  give  you  something  else  to  do? 

Mr.  BaosSARD.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  Involves  a  decision  of  public  policy 
which  is  really  outside  of  the  realm  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  thinking  about  your 
ability  to  administer  these  various  things. 
Do  yoti  have  enough  personnel  so  that  you 
could  take  Into  consideration,  in  making  a 
decision  on  a  tariff  matter,  these  other  fac- 
tors that  must  go  Into  the  final  conclusion 
other  than  the  one  thing  that  you  lock  to 
now;    namely,  Injury? 

Mr  Brossard.  There  Is  the  question  of 
foreign  policy,  the  question  of  what  Is  nec- 
essary for  defense,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  access  to 
that  Information. 

Mr.  Bro.<^sard  We  do  no*  !iave  access.  If 
we  were  ordered  to  do  It.  we  would  get  the 
Information  because  the  Congress  would  or- 
der these  Bgencles  to  give  It  to  us.  But  we 
do  not  have  It  now. 

Mr.  Boccs  In  connection  with  this  line  of 
examination,  would  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  mind  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  a  proposal  which  has  been 
discussed  In  the  press  and  elsewhere;  name- 
ly, that  yr^ur  recommendation  would  be  final 
except  when  it  would  be  overridden  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  BuossARD.  That  Is  entirely  a  question 
of  policy.  I  think. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Would  any  other  member  of 
the  Commission  like  to  express  himself? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will,  Mr.  Boccs.  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  have  that  responsibility  put  on 
me.  Knowing  a  little  about  government 
and  knowing  a  little  about  the  complexities 
of  the  world.  I  don't  think  I  could  qualify 
to  take  over  the  International  aspects  or  the 
national  defense. 


Having  woiked  In  the  Bureau  of  tho 
Budget  BO  many  years.  I  believe  that  sucli 
matters  belong  right  at  the  White  House. 
That  would  be  the  only  agency.  I  think, 
which  could  weigh  those  kind  of  factors, 
personally   speaking. 

Mr.  Boccs.  Is  there  any  other  Commis- 
sioner who  wishes  to  answer? 

Mr.  ScHREiBFR.  I  was  going  to  respond  to 
the  point  made  by  the  Chairman.  If  any 
additional  duties  are  put  onto  us.  such  as 
national  defense,  and  so  forth,  I  think  you 
will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  U  Is  going  to 
take  us  somewhat  longer  than  the  0  month* 
It  now  takes  in  most  cases.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  it  will  slow  It  down  rather  than  to 
Increase  the  processing  of  these  cases. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  think  all  of  you  would 
admit  very  readily  that  the  matter  that  you 
consider  under  the  escape  clause  Is  not  tl^e 
sole  matter  that  must  be  taken  Into  con&id- 
erailon  before  a  filial  determination  la 
reached  about,  whether  or  not  a  quota  i£  to 
be  imposed  or  a  duty  is  to  be  raised. 

Is  that  the  feeling  of  aU  of  you? 

Mr.  Brossard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHSEiBER,  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dowi-iNG.  That  Is  correct. 
(From  page  201,  Mr.  Bo&gs'  questions) 

Mr,  BoGGS.  I  wanted  to  try  to  get  some  ex- 
pressions from  other  than  Commissioner 
Jones  about  this  prop>osed  amendment  to 
ma'se  you  fellows  omnipotent,  except  for  the 
Congress  overriding  you,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Commissioner  Sutton  if  he  would  like 
to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  St-TTON.  Well.  sir.  Mr.  Boccs.  that  Is 
certainly  a  matter  of  policy,  but  I  am  willing 
to  express  myself  if  you  ask  me  to. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Tills  question  of  policy  that  we 
keep  talking  about  reminds  me  of  a  joke. 
It  Is  about  the  cat  that  was  about  to  eat  up 
a  mouse,  and  the  mouse  yelled  over  to  an- 
other friend  of  his  who  had  gotten  up  on  a 
ledge  and  said,  "Give  me  a  little  help  here." 
The  mouse  on  the  ledge  wasn't  thinking 
about  getting  out  In  the  line  of  ftre.  but  he 
gave  him  some  good  advice.  He  said  "Tou 
can  turn  yourself  into  a  dog  and  you  ^-lU 
scare  the  heck  out  of  that  cat." 

Then  he  said  'How  do  I  go  about  doing 
that?" 

And  the  other  mouse  said,  "I  make  policy, 
I  don't  administer  it." 

Mr.  StTTTON,  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that  as  far 
ns  tl-.e  Tariff  Commission  is  concerned,  we 
pass  on  these  matters  of  Injury  and  so  on.  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  someone 
that  can  see  the  problem  In  Its  entirety  and 
Its  overall  problem  rather  than  a  narrow  seg- 
ment of  it.  I  would  advocate  that  that  stay 
with  the  President  of  the  Onlted  States.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  he  has  far  more  ability  and 
staff  to  oversee  the  paDbleins  that  confront 
this  country,  and  as  a  citizen  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  seeing  that  remain  in  that 
position,  because  I  think  he  Is  responsible 
for  the  foreign-trade  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Mr,  Talbot,  do  you  have  any 
opinion  on  that? 

Mr,  Taleot,  Do  I  have  an  opinion?  I 
agree.  I  thtnk  Commissioner  Jones  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  before,  and  I  agreed 
with  him, 

Mr.  Boccs.  Mr    55chrelber? 

Mr  ScHREiBER,  I  feel  pretty  much  the  same 
way  about  It,  since  we  are  not  going  to  get 
Into  the  matter  of  national  defense,  ap- 
parently, and  4  or  5  other  angles,  or  Inter- 
national relations. 

Mr.  StrTTON.  I  would  like  to  say  something 
on  that  defense  business,  too.  Mr.  Boogs, 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  Commission,  prac- 
tically every  applicant  that  brings  a  case  in 
there  waves  the  flag  and  says  that  his  Indus- 
try Is  absolutely  essential.  Many  times  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  connection  at 
all,  any  more  than  any  other  Industry  might 
be. 

I  think  it  Is  Just  one  argument  that  »■ 
many  times  advanced  which  has  no  validity 
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whatsoever  on  the  bearings  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr.  DowUng.  would  you  care  to 
e.xpress  yourself  on  the  ttrst  cjuestlon? 

Mr.  DowLiNG.  Yes.  sir;  I  would.  I  agree 
with  Commissioner  Jones  iind  the  other 
Commissioners.  As  Commissioner  Sutton 
has  said,  they  all  come  In  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  tells  us  that  they  are 
employing  the  particular  business  from  a 
patriotic  standpoint,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Boccs.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
question  of  giving  you  complete  authority 
on  escape-clause  cases. 

Mr.  DowLiNG.  On  escape-clause  cases? 

Mr.  Hoggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  DowMNG.  Yes.  What  we  do  in  the 
escape-clause  situation,  sir,  Is  this:  As  I  say. 
they  come  In.  and  we  recognize  the  Congress 
has  given  specific  considerations  to  other 
agencies  to  consider  what  are  not  within  our 
partictilar  Jurisdiction.  They  were  given 
them  before  us.  I  agree  with  Commissioner 
Jones  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  capable 
and  competent  in  a  situation  to  decide 
Whenever  a  national  defense  or  national 
aecurlty  problem  is  to  be  considered,  as  a 
question  of  inquiry  by  the  Commission.  I 
think  it  is  purely  without  our  scope.  It  Is  a 
burden  which  we  should  not  have  imposed 
upon  us. 

As  Comissloner  Sutton  said,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certainly  is  the  most 
capable  one  to  know  what  is  necessary  in 
those  Instances. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has 
expressed  an  opinion  but  you. 

Mr.  Brossard.  I  don't  think  It  is  Impos- 
sible at  all  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  de- 
termine it.  If  anybody  can  determine  It  the 
Tariff  Commission  can  determine  It.  If  we 
have  access  to  the  records  that  are  available 
In  the  Departments  ot  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  they 
had  to  furtiish  it  to  vis,  or  If  we  could  ask 
them  to  testify  before  us,  and  give  us  the 
information,  we  could  get  it.  But  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  that  authority  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. I  winild  much  rather  have  it  where 
It  is.  I  think  It  would  be  an  e.xtra  burden 
on  the  Commission  which  we  are  not  at  the 
present  time  set  up  to  take  over  at  all.  But 
It  is  not  one  thing  that  is  Impossible.  The 
men  can  do  it,  the  Tariff  Commission  can 
do  it. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  The  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  yt)ur  decision  should 
be    final,   except   for   overriding    by  Congress. 

Mr.  BROss.\Rn.  Well.  I  don't  like  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that.  Mr.  Boccs. 

Mr.  BocGS.  Tiie  other  Commissioners  have. 

Mr.  Brossard.  Whatever  Congress  does  Is 
all  right  with  us.  Yoxi  determine  the  policy, 
not  VIS.  If  you  like  it  that  way  we  will  do 
It  that  way.  If  you  like  it  the  way  it  is.  we 
will  do  It  that  way. 

Mr.  BocGS.  That  is  all. 

(Afternoon  session) 

The  Chairman.  The  conclusion  that  T  drew 
from  the  questions  that  I  a.sked  and  from  the 
questions  that  Mr.  Boccs  asked  was  that  you 
gentleman  are  not  down  here  begging  us  to 
give  you  the  authority  to  make  the  final  deci- 
Blon;  certainly  n(jt  on  the  basis  of  the  staff 
that  you  now  have.  And  that,  if  we  should 
decide  to  repose  In  you  the  final  decision, 
which  a  number  of  people  want  reposed  in 
you.  I  understand  that  all  of  you.  other  than 
the  chairman,  thoiu'ht  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  iiave  such 
responsibility.  But  the  chairman,  as  I  re- 
call, said  that  If  we  wanted  you  to  do  it.  you 
tnought  the  Tariff  Commission  could  d(j  it. 

Mr.  BnossARD  And  that  I  didn't  ttiink  it 
wid  advisable  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 

I  think  that  was  pretty  generally  what  was 
dt.scusisrd  this  morning  in  answer  to  my  own 
C|Uestlous. 


So  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  at  least  I  waa 
not  confused  by  your  answers. 

Mr.  Talbot.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much,  Mr. 
Ciiairmau. 

Mr.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished grntleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  that  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
po.^ed  to  his  sub.'=;titute  have  not  read  it. 
Well.  I  plead  guilty  to  having  read  it.  It 
so  happens  thtt  for  the  f\vst  time  in  my 
life  I  have  been  ill  for  the  past  2  weeks, 
and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  time  to  read.  I 
read  Mr.  Simpson's  bill,  and  I  charge 
without  equivocation  that  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  it  out-Smoot-Hawlcy's  the 
Smoot-Hawley  bill  it.solf.  A.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
wa.«  a  Sunday  afternoon  breeze  compared 
to  this  Simpson  rippcr-dippcr.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  this  bill  docs.  You 
know,  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is 
this.  I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  a 
member  of  our  Committee  from  the  Ren- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Dorn  1 , 
in  which  he  Rives  his  analysis  of  the  bill. 
They  call  this  the  Bailey-Davis-Moore- 
Simpson  bill.    This  is  their  analysis  of  it. 

He  says.  No  1.  it  extends  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  2  years.  Let  us  talk 
about  that.  What  authority  doe^  it  give 
for  2  years?  First,  let  us  talk  about  the  2 
years.  No  more  persuasive  argument 
could  have  been  made  or  can  be  made 
than  was  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  by  other  speakers  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  5-year  extension.  Why 
are  5  years  needed?  Becau.se  we  are  wit- 
nessing somethinc:  happeninur  in  Europe 
that  statesmen  have  talked  about  for 
Kenerations,  that  dictators  have  sought 
to  achieve  by  a!.;!^ression.  that  Napoleon 
souRht  to  brin^;  about  by  force,  that  the 
Kaiser  sought  to  brine:  about  by  force. 
that  Hitler  sought  to  bring  about  by 
force,  that  Rtalin  souuht  to  bring  about 
by  subversion — namely,  the  economic 
unification  of  E^irope.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dously significant  event. 

Europe  is  about  to  become,  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  industrial  history,  an 
economic  unit.  This  means  that  the  190 
million  trained  people  living  in  Western 
Europe  will  constitute  an  economic  unit 
such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Are  we  poinsr  to  be  in  a  position  to 
trade  with  these  people  on  an  even  basis? 
Are  we  Americans  gointj  to  be  able  to 
maintain  our  markets  in  E^jropc?  Do 
you  realize  that  something  like  one-sixth 
of  all  our  exjiorts  go  to  Europe;  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  our  commerce 
moves  over  to  Europe?  Aie  we  going  to 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  these 
people  in  this  great  new  economic  unit? 
Not  if  you  adopt  Mr.  Simpson's  2-year 
provision.  You  will  not  even  begin  to 
negotiate.  You  need  a  minimum  of 
5  years. 

Let  us  look  a  little  bit  further.  They 
would  have  the  peril-point  proceedings 
last  for  1  year.  This  means  that  1  year 
out  of  the  2-year  extension  will  be  con- 
sumed by  hearings.  In  addition  to  that, 
let  us  see  how  they  limit  those  hearings. 
As  the  law  is  now.  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee — not  the  State  Department; 
you  know,  apparently  in  some  minds  the 
State  Department  is  something  foreign. 
Apparently  to  them  there  is  something 


unpatriotic  about  our  State  Department. 
Maybe  there  is  something  wrong  with  me. 
but  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
a  good  bit  about  this  world,  and  I  have 
met  a  great  many  people  who  are  with 
the  State  Department.  Most  of  them, 
if  not  all  of  them,  whom  I  have  met  I 
found  to  be  dedicated  Americans.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  State  Department 
has  just  one  say  in  this  matter.  The 
Commerce  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Defense  Department.  ODM.  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  the  spokesmen,  I  dare 
.say.  for  American  workers,  for  American 
agriculture,  for  American  industry — they 
are  the  ones  who  submit  the  list  for 
negotiation,  not  the  State  Department 
by  itself.  But  this  bill,  this  new  Simp- 
son-Smoot-Hawley  ripper-dipper,  ■would 
say  only  the  Tariff  Commission  can 
submit  this  list.  And  then  tliey  will  talk 
about  them  for  a  year.  Then,  after  the 
year  is  over,  they  will  let  you  do  some- 
thing about  tariffs.  Well,  will  they? 
Let  us  look  at  that.  They  will  not  let 
us  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  say. 
"Oh.  we  will  let  you  negotiate  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  per  year  for  2  years 
only  on  those  items  which  have  not  been 
negotiatt^d  under  the  exten.sion  of  1955." 
Now.  understand  that  fabulous  limita- 
tion. Tlie  only  authority  granted  is  in 
the  case  where  the  President  failed  since 
1955  to  utilize  the  authority  granted  by 
Congress  in  1955.  and.  believe  me.  that 
is  a  very  limited  authority.  Even  if  you 
can  use  It — even  if  you  can  use  it — you 
have  to  first  negotiate  a  year.  So  that 
gives  you  1  year  out  of  the  2  years  gone. 
Tliat  takes  5  percent  of  the  10  i)ercent 
away.  So  It  leaves  you  a  theoretical 
negotiation  of  5  percent  in  2  years.  Let 
us  see  what  else  happens. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  like  to  have 
the  Record  corrected? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  correct  the  Rec- 
ord as  he  would  like  to  have  it  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  el.se  hapi>ens  to  the  escape  clause 
proceedings,  Mmd  you.  you  have  to 
approach  this  legislation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  it  seeks  to  do.  When 
Secretary  Hull  in  1934.  together  with 
his  colleagues,  conceived  of  this  great 
program,  it  came  as  a  result  of  the 
aftermath  of  12  years  of  tariff  increases. 
There  was  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill 
of  1922.  Then  there  was  one  previou.s 
to  this.  and.  finally,  the  Smoot-Hawley 
bill  of  1930.  which  gave  us  the  highest 
tariffs  that  we  ever  had  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  country.  So.  in  1934. 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  trade 
agreements  program,  what  we  sought 
to  do  was  to  reverse  the  policy  of  pro- 
tectionism and  turn  to  the  policy  of 
reciprocity.  This  does  not  mean  free 
trade.  This  means  that  you  negotiate 
miiltilaterally.  You  grant  a  conces- 
sion in  return  for  a  conce.ssion.  It 
meant,  however,  that  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  would  be  hbcral.    It  meant  that 
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the  general  trade  policy  would  be  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  barriers  and  not 
toward  the  creation  of  barriers.  The 
direction  was  toward  liberalism  rather 
than  protectionism;  toward  low  tariffs 
rather  than  high  tt  riffs;  toward  the 
elimination  of  quotas  and  artificial  bar- 
riers and  all  of  the  other  multitudi- 
nous devices  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive  to  interfere  *ith  the  free  flow 
of  trade.  Now  what  does  the  Simp.son 
bill  do?  The  Simpso:i  bill  reverses  the 
philosophical  approac  h  of  the  Cordell 
Hull  program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pe  insylvanla.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  qjestion.  Why.  if 
the  gentleman  is  correct  about  this  phil- 
osophical approach  which  he  says  we 
have  been  using  for  8  while,  why  then 
is  it  that  there  are  moi  e  barriers  against 
free  trade  today  than  there  were  when 
we  started  back  in  1931  ? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  woi  Id  be  very  happy 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 
The  main  answer  Is  that  the  situation 
in  the  world  since  the  vars  that  we  have 
gone  through  and  the  situation  we  have 
today  is  that  we  lack  convertibility  in 
currency  more  or  less. 

In  addition  to  tha:.  the  gentleman 
referred  to  Brazil.  Tiat  would  be  the 
best  example  I  coulc  think  of.  The 
gentleman  talked  aboit  Brazil  and  the 
fact  that  Brazil  did  not  buy  as  much 
from  us  as  she  should,  in  the  gentle- 
mans  opinion.  It  so  happ>ens  that  I  was 
in  Brazil  a  few  mo  iths  ago.  Brazil 
would  si>end  every  dollar,  every  penny  of 
dollar  exchange  in  th.s  country  if  pos- 
sible. Why  do  they  not  do  it?  Because 
the  limitation  on  tlie  numl)er  of  dollars 
to  be  spent  is  detemined  entirely  by 
the  amount  of  coffee  they  can  sell  in 
this  country.  That  is  their  only  export. 
So  that  despite  the  fact  that  they  place 
a  price  of  $15,000  on  a  Chevrolet  auto- 
mobile, they  still  .«:ell  all  the  Chevrolets 
they  can  at  $15,000  in  Brazil,  and  the 
argument  is  the  best  argument  I  can 
think  of  for  more  lil>erali.sm  in  American 
trade,  because  all  the  evidence  we  have 
shows  that  the  minue  we  loosen  up  a 
bit  and  let  them  bu.ld  up  reserves  in 
this  country,  the  rndre  they  will  buy 
here.  What  the  gei  tleman  advocates 
would  result  in  less  :rade  with  Brazil, 
not  more.  And  the  same  thing  would 
happen  elsewhere. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  contradict  me  whin  I  said  this  was 
a  change  of  philo.sophy.  But  he  did  not. 
He  did  not  dare.  That  Ls  what  it  is. 
This  bill  changes  th>!  whole  approach. 
Rather  than  being  t  hberal  approach 
it  becomes  a  prot^  ;tionist  approach, 
with  all  the  consequ?nces  set  forth  in 
the  President's  letter. 

Now  the  gentleman  talked  about  who 
was  speaking  for  whom.  We  have 
groups  in  this  coun  ry  who  claim  to 
speak  for  various  people.  Well.  I  never 
saw  a  bill  that  has  the  support  that  this 
bill  has.  The  President  of  the  United 
States;  all  of  the  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet; I  think  the  leaders  of  liis  party; 
the  leaders  of  my  party. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  those  bus- 
inesses that  are  suiH  osedly  being  hurt. 


Does  anybody  deny  that  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks 
pretty  generally  for  American  business? 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  actively  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chamber 
conducted  forums  all  over  the  United 
States,  everywhere,  in  the  West,  the  Mid- 
we.st.  the  South,  the  East;  and  almost 
without  exception  the  polls  showed  over- 
whelming support  of  businessmen  for 
this  program.  Does  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  si>eak  for  American  bu.siness? 
Does  the  Journal  of  Commerce  speak  for 
it?  They  are  both  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. 

You  heard  about  the  American  work- 
man who  supp>osedly  is  not  being  pro- 
tected. Let  me  add  here,  the  best  sta- 
tistics we  can  get  show  that  something 
like  4  million  wage  earners  are  depend- 
ent on  the  export-import  trade  of  this 
country. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  get  also 
shows  that  if  you  abolish  all  tariffs,  and 
everyone  knows  that  none  of  us  is  advo- 
cating that,  that  something  less  than 
half  a  million  people  w'ould  be  affected 
in  employment.  So  when  you  are  talk- 
ing about  protecting  people,  who  are  you 
talking  about  protecting?  Are  those 
workers,  4  million  in  number,  not  en- 
titled to  protection?  In  addition  to 
that 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Not  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  CIO  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  when  they  speak  for  labor. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  endorsed  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  received  from  their  legislative 
spokesman  a  letter  favoring  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now  they  talk  about  the  farmer.  Does 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  speak  for 
any  farmer?  Does  the  National  Grange 
speak  for  any  farmer?  Do  the  associa- 
tions of  cotton  and  tobacco  manufac- 
turers speak  for  any  farmers?  Well, 
presumably  they  do.  They  are  for  this 
program. 

Well,  what  about  the  newspapers?  I 
mentioned  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
rather  conservative  paper. 

I  mentioned  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
As  far  as  I  know,  every  newspaper  of  any 
consequence  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting this  program,  including  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  a  quotation  here  from  one  of  the 
papers  which  I  thought  was  very  signifi- 
cant. It  comes  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  I  would  say  that  that  was 
pretty  much  the  heartland  of  America. 
That  great  newspap>er  put  it  this  way: 

Failure  to  enact  an  efTectlve  trade  agree- 
ments program  would  turn  this  recession 
into  a  real  barn-burner  of  a  depression. 

In  my  folder  there  I  have  a  whole  list 
of  American  newspapers  supporting  this 
program.  So  there  you  have  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  AFL-CIO.  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  great  farm 
organizations,  the  spokesmen  for  Ameri- 
can business  everywhere,  every  news- 
paper of  any  consequence  in  the  United 
States,    the    President    of    the    United 


States,  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  leadership  in  both  parties 
support  this  program.  To  say  that  these 
gentlemen  have  not  imderstood  and  that 
these  representatives  do  not  understand 
the  implications  of  this  program  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous.  To  say  that  those  wlio 
have  examined  the  substitute  bill  do  not 
imderstand  it  is  equally  ridiculous.  We 
understand  it  perfectly;  we  know  what 
it  does.  It  reverses,  it  changes  the  whole 
concept  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
as  we  have  known  it. 

Let  me  examine  just  1  or  2  other  con- 
cepts, and  I  shall  not  bore  you  any  fur- 
ther. You  remember  that  quotation  I 
gave  you  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
about  a  depression.  All  of  you  remem- 
ber, some  of  you  intimately — I  see  the 
great  Speaker  of  the  House  sitting  here; 
he  was  here  at  the  time  it  happened,  and 
there  were  other  Congressmen;  "Vinson, 
I  see  him,  and  others.  EMd  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bring  us  the  prosE>erity  its 
supporters  said  it  would  bring  us?  Did 
it  "protect"  those  industries  that  were 
supposed  to  be  protected?  Quite  the 
contrary;  we  went  into  the  worst  depres- 
sion the  United  States  has  ever  known 
despite — despite — the  enactment  of  that 
tariff. 

Does  that  situation  prevail  today? 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  industries  that  are  crying  for  this 
Simpson  substitute.  Here  are  the 
chemical  and  allied  products  industries, 
one  of  the  great,  magnificent,  growing, 
progressive  industries  of  America  that 
has  brought  us  all  this  modern  tech- 
nology, all  of  the  advance  that  we  know 
in  drugs  and  modern  medicine.  Do 
you  think  they  are  suffering?  If 
you  listened  to  some  of  their  spokes- 
men you  would  think  they  were  flat  on 
their  backs.  Just  take  a  look  at  this 
chart.  These  are  exports;  these  are  im- 
p>orts.  Look  at  the  two  columns. 
These  are  the  imports;  and  I  find  tiie 
same  increase  in  1953.  1954,  1955,  1956, 
and  1957,  the  exports  increased  every 
year,  and  these  figures  are  not  in  hun- 
dreds of  dollars;  these  are  in  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars;  so  that  here  in 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by 
four  times,  something  like,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  a  billion  dollars. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
other  industries:  Business  machines. 
Those  are  the  things  they  bring  up  and 
they  show  you  a  screwdriver  or  some- 
thing. Just  take  a  look  at  this  chart. 
Here  are  the  imports,  here  are  the  ex- 
ports. One  need  go  no  further.  This 
is  the  old  business  that  you  meet  imp>ort 
to  export.  You  may  recall  the  cartoon 
of  a  patient  in  bed  and  the  doctor  say- 
ing: "Well,  he  has  got  to  inhale  in 
order  to  exhale."  The  trouble  here, 
however,  is  that  they  simply  want  to 
exhale;   they  do  not  want  to  inhale. 

Take  a  look  here  at  iron  and  steel 
metal  products.  The  same  thing.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  cotton  manufacturing. 
That  is  one  they  talk  so  much  about. 
Look  at  the  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
facturers. Granted  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  imf>orts,  look  at  the  ex- 
ports constantly  exceeding  imports,  even 
in  the  textile  business. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  cannot  yield. 

Continuing  with  textiles.  Imports 
amount  to  something  like  2  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  could  go  on  with 
these  charts.  But  the  astonishing 
thing  to  me  is  this:  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  free  en- 
terprise. If  there  ever  was  a  program 
conceived  and  dedicated  to  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  the  program  involved  in  the 
committee  bill.  This  is  a  program 
which  says  that  the  collective  judgment 
of  businessmen — not  governments — do- 
ing business  across  international  bound- 
aries shall  control  trade  between  na- 
tions. That  is  what  it  says.  But  some- 
how or  other  the  very  people  who  come 
before  us  and  beat  their  breasts  time 
and  time  again  about  free  enterprise, 
the  moment  an  article  of  commerce 
moves  across  an  international  frontier, 
they  come  before  this  body  and  ask  for 
every  protective  and  restraining  device 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  and 
bring  it  forth  into  the  arena  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  business  before  the  House  today — 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
program — i.s,  in  my  opinion,  as  impor- 
tant a  piece  of  business  as  will  be  before 
this  Congress.  The  importance  of  ex- 
tending the  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  and  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  therefore  will 
not  dwell  on  it  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. Rather.  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
question  directly  before  us.  The  House 
is  faced  with  a  choice:  Shall  it  enact 
the  committee  bill,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  CommiUce 
on  Ways  and  Means — a  bill  that  has  the 
complete  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  shall  it  enact  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

In  making  this  choice — this  critical 
decision — we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  want  a  carefully  worked  out 
and  thoroughly  considered  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  re.sponsible  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  as  a  whole — whether  we 
want  such  a  bill  in  preference  to  a  gerry- 
mandered piece  of  le^'islalion  hurriedly 
patched  togeth-i^r  and  designed  to  cut 
the  cloth  to  fit  the  special  interest  of  the 
few.  Do  we  want  to  continue  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program  that  has 
been  a  vital  part  of  our  national  policy 
for  24  years  and  make  it  a  continuing 
and  effective  instrument  of  our  policy  or 
do  we  want  to  pervert  and  distort  that 
program  so  as  to  make  it  a  tool  of  high 
protectionism  that  would  turn  the  clock 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  make 
Smoot-Hawley  look  like  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  eflort  by  comparison? 

This  House  should  only  make  this 
eventful  decision  after  taking  a  careful 
look  at  each  proposition,  seeing  what 
each  provides,  what  each  bill  will  do  for 
the  country,  what  each  bill  will  do  for 
our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  on  the  ba.sis 
of  such  an  analysis  and  comparison  to 
then  make  its  decision,  fully  aware  of 
what  the  implications  of  such  decl.sion 
would  be.  I  am  confident  as  to  what 
thnt  decision  will  be:  once  you  under- 
stand clearly  vvhal  ia  involved,  the  House 


will  reject  overwhelmingly  the  substitute 
and  approve  the  committee  bill. 

The  substitute  bill,  and  the  committee 
bill,  are  both  identified  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  But 
what  a  difference  between  them.  The 
committee  bill  would  be  a  true,  honest, 
and  effective  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  in  the  tradition  of 
Cordell  Hull.  It  provides  for  an  effective 
extension  of  the  program  at  the  same 
time  that  it  tangibly  improves  the  ad- 
minis^tration  of  the  program.  It  has 
been  worked  out  carefully  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  each 
Member  of  this  House  can  have  confi- 
dence in  the  work  that  its  committee  has 
done.  The  substitute  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  the  good  name  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  program  as  a  cover 
for  a  thoroughly  protectionist,  retro- 
gressive and  reactionary  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  no  ifs  or  buts  about  it:  the 
Simpson  bill  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

It  should  not  be  called  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  but 
the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1958.  Of  course,  as  befits  the  space- 
thermonuch  ar  age  in  which  we  live, 
when  we  arc  breaking  through  the  space, 
sound,  and  energy  barriers,  the  sub.sti- 
tute  bill  would  make  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  look  like  a  model  T  relic  by  com- 
pari.son. 

What  does  a  true  and  honest  extension 
of  Uie  trade  agreements  program  in- 
volve? The  answer  Is  simple  and  self- 
evident.  The  trade  agreements  program 
has  had  two  principal  ingredients:  The 
first  principal  feature  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  is  that  it  involves  a  move- 
ment toward  freer  and  less  restricted 
trade.  The  authority  we  have  given  the 
President  has  been  authority  of  a  pre- 
scribed amount  to  reduce  tariffs  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  by  making  foreign  trade 
agreements.  Look  at  the  very  title  of 
the  trade  agreements  program.  It  con- 
stitutes part  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  part  III  is  described  as  the 
Promotion  of  Forei<-;n  Trade.  The  very 
purposes  of  the  program  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  read  as  follows: 

For  the  purixjse  of  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  Uie  pruciucts  ol  tlie  UulttU 
States. 

How  were  these  markets  to  be  ex- 
panded? By  making  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  second  ingredient  is  this:  The 
program  has  conferred  authority  on  the 
President  to  make  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments. It  involves  a  delegation  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  the  E.xecutive  alone,  under 
our  Constitution,  who  can  conduct  for- 
eign relations  and  therefore  can  make 
foreign  trade  agreements.  As  tJie  House 
will  recall,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  first  enacted  in  1934 — only  4  short 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  of  1930.  Smoot-Hawley 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  United 
States  protectionism  and  irresponsibil- 
ity in  foreign  trade  policy.  The  trade 
agreements  prorram  wa.s  a  reaction  to 
that  sorry  and  sordid  experience.    The 


Trade  Agreements  Act  substituted  a  re- 
sponsible way  of  making  United  States 
■foreign  trade  policy  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Now,  these  are  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Anything  that  calls  itself  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program 
must  bear  some  faithful  relatioiisiiip  to 
these  two  elements.  But  both  these  es- 
sential ingredients  are  mi.ssing  in  the 
substitute  bill.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
stricken  completely  from  the  substitute 
bill.  No  longer  would  the  President 
play  the  role  that  he  was  a.ssigned  in 
tlie  trade  agreements  program.  No 
longer  can  he  enter  into  foreign  trade 
agreements.  No  longer  would  the  di- 
rection of  the  program  be  toward  lib- 
eralization of  trade.  And  no  longer 
could  we  have,  therefore,  a  meaning- 
ingful  trade  agreements  program.  The 
Simpson  bill  would  result  in  the  pro- 
gressive erosion  of  the  system  of  trade 
agreements  that  has  been  constructed 
over  the  24  years  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  The  substitute  bill 
would  convert  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram into  a  vehicle  for  greater  and 
severer  restrictions  on  trade. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Simpson  substitute  bill  is  that  it  would 
relegate  the  President  to  the  role  of  an 
errand  boy  for  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  substitute  bill  recognizes,  of  course, 
that  only  the  President  can  make  foreign 
trade  agreements.  So  it  gives  him  that 
role.  But  in  negotiating  foreign  trade 
agreements  the  President  would  exercise 
no  discretion  at  all  but  would  simply 
have  to  put  into  effect  the  changes  in 
United  States  tariffs — all  upward  of 
course — that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Now 
this  is  a  movement  backward  even  by 
the  standards  of  Smoot-Hawley.  The 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930.  as  did  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  of  1922.  had  a 
provision — section  336  in  Smoot-Hawley 
and  section  315  in  Pordney-McCumber — 
that  was  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  modifying  rates  of  duties — both  de- 
crea.ses  as  well  as  increa.ses.  It  is  the 
so-called  flexible  tariff  or  equalization  of 
cost-of-production  provision.  Under 
these  provi.sion-s  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
investigating  and  determining  rates  of 
duties  that  would  equalize  the  costs  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  under  those 
sections  and  the  President  had  complete 
discretion  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
bill,  however,  the  President's  discretion 
would  be  completely  removed.  It  would 
be  removed  in  all  areas  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
He  would  exercise  no  discretion  under 
the  e.scape  clause,  under  the  peril  point, 
or  under  .section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  reign  supreme.  And  the  President 
would  not  even  have  the  discretion  that 
he  enjoyed  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  and  its  predeces.sor  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff — the  two  highest  tariffs 
this  country  has  ever  seen. 
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The  curious  thin?  i  bout  all  this  is  that 
the  responsibilities  the  Simpson  bill 
wants  to  confer  on  ihe  Tariff  Commis- 
sion are  ones  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  clearly  indli.ated  It  is  prepared 
to  forgo  with  pleasure.  In  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  the  six  members  of  the 
United  States  Tarilf  Commission  ap- 
peared on  February  20.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  my  memory  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tariff  Commission  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  public  session 
on  trade  agreements  legislation.  The 
high  point  of  the  testimony  that  day 
was  the  answers  thfit  the  six  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  gave  both  to 
the  chairman  and  to  myself  in  response 
to  the  question  that  we  put  to  them  with 
respect  to  this  very  matter  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  th(  Tariff  Commission 
would  regard  it  as  j>,ppropriate  to  have 
their  findings  under  the  escape  clause 
without  the  final  decision  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presid  mt  such  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  substiti  te  bill.  We  got  an 
unequivocal  answer  from  5  of  the  6 
Tariff  CommLssione -s  that  this  would 
not  be  an  appropn  ite  procedure,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  other  factors 
involved  In  escape  clause  cases  other 
than  the  factor  of  economic  injury  alone 
that  they  have  to  deal  with.  And  fur- 
ther, that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  not 
the  appropriate  body  to  make  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  these  other  mat- 
ters and  that  the  l*resident  was.  The 
only  dissenting  voice  to  that  opinion  was 
that  raised  by  the  CI  airman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission;  Mr.  Brossard  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  try 
to  execute  its  respcnsibilitics  faithfully 
no  matter  what  the  responsibilities  were 
that  were  imposed  on  the  Commission 
by  the  Congress.  But  he  added  the 
following: 

But  In  my  humble  opinion  It  would  not  be 
ndvlsable  to  put  tliet  authority  with  the 
Tarlfl  Comml.sFion.  1  would  mucli  rather 
have  it  where  It  U. 

I  have  said  some  fairly  strong  things 
about  the  Simpson  substitute  bill.  They 
are  all  true.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  some  de- 
tail, with  some  care,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  are  all  true.  Take  first  the 
question  of  authority,  that  is,  the  period 
of  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation and  the  authority  granted  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  trade  agreements.  The  Simpson 
bill  would  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  that  is.  until  June 
30.  1960.  The  authority  which  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  under  the  Simpson  bill 
would  merely  be  a  a  continuation  of  the 
authority  that  was  given  him  in  1955  un- 
der H.  R.  1.  That  is.  there  would  be  no 
new  authority;  only  a  continuation  of  the 
1955  authority  to  the  extent  that  has  not 
already  been  used.  At  the  maximum, 
such  authority  could  mean  a  reduction  by 
10  percent,  of  the  January  1,  1955,  rate, 
if  there  has  been  no  reduction  on  that 
rate  under  the  H.  R.  1  authority.  If  the 
trade  agreement  was  not  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  2-year  period,  that  is  before 
June  30.  1959,  the  5-percent  reduction 
authority  would  lapse  and  the  maximum 
reJuction  possible  would  be  5  percent. 


Alternatively,  continuing  the  authority 
of  H.  R.  1,  a  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem  could  be  reduced  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  a  rate  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem.  With  half  that  authority 
lapsing  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  2 
years. 

Now  even  this  insignificant  reduction 
authority  is  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Because  if  you  look  at  the  new  and  elab- 
orate peril-point  provisions  of  the  Simp- 
son bill  you  will  see  that  it  would  take  a 
year  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
its  peril-point  findings  before  any  of  this 
authority  can  be  used.  Since  the  year 
would  be  constmied  in  making  peril-point 
findings,  one-half  of  the  authority  would 
have  automatically  lap.sed.  Thus  the 
Simpson  bill  provides  at  the  most,  and 
this  is  a  theoretical  maximum,  for  a  re- 
duction in  rates  of  duties  by  5  percent  or 
alternatively,  by  one-third  of  the  way  to 
a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
trade  agreement,  if  there  could  possibly 
be  a  trade  agreement  on  that  basis,  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  second  year,  and 
the  maximum  5-percent  reduction  would 
have  to  go  into  effect  in  that  year. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  candid  about  it. 
This  is  not  an  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  There  is  no  au- 
thority here  which  the  President  could 
use.  Why  there  is  not  enough  authority 
in  the  Simpson  bill  to  halfway  make  the 
compen-satory  adjustments  in  our  tariff 
to  take  care  of  the  tariff  increases  and 
the  restrictive  quotas  that  the  bill  would 
call  for.  This  bill  is  a  one-way  ticket 
toward  higher  tariffs  and  quotas.  That 
simply  means  a  gradual  breakdown  in 
the  foreign  trade  agreements  that  we 
already  have.  When  the  proponents  of 
the  substitute  bill  say  that  all  existing 
trade  agreements  would  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  just  ask  yourself  if  that 
possibly  could  be  so  if  the  President 
would  be  obliged  to  continually  revise 
these  trade  agreements  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Either 
these  agreements  will  be  eroded  away 
bit  by  bit  or  they  will  collapse  in  one 
orgy  of  retaliation. 

The  Simpson  bill  is  not  so  penurious 
and  cautious  when  It  comes  to  author- 
izing increases  in  tariffs  and  the  impo- 
sition of  quotas.  The  authority  to  in- 
crease tariffs  is  opened  wide.  Aside  from 
increased  tariffs,  quotas  are  enshrined 
as  the  preferred  instrument  of  our  trade 
iwlicy.  This  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
committee  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  provisions  permitting  higher 
rates  of  duties  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  duty-free  items  under  the 
escape  clause  is  specifically  to  avoid  the 
use  of  quotas  and  to  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  tariffs.  Not  so  the 
Simpson  bill — it  takes  both  roads.  It 
permits  the  highest  possible  rates  of 
duties  ever  in  existence  in  the  United 
states  and  it  indicates  a  very  strong 
preference  for  the  use  of  quotas. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  is  a  very  involved  and  com- 
plicated amendment  to  the  peril-point 
provision  and  the  deletion  of  the  present 
section  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  re- 
lating to  the  procedures  for  negotiating 
a  trade  agreement.  Now  what  is  the 
peril-point  provision?     The  peril-point 


provision  of  law  affords  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Tariff  Commission  can  ad- 
vise the  President  with  respect  to  articles 
which  are  listed  for  possible  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations.  The  overriding  pur- 
pose of  the  peril  point  is  to  get  the  Tariff 
Commission's  advice  as  to  the  lower  limit 
below  which  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  reduce  tariffs  any  further.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  unchanged  by  the  committee 
bill,  the  President  can  exercise  discre- 
tion in  accepting  or  rejecting  peril-point 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. To  this  day,  the  President  has 
never  cut  a  tariff  below  the  peril  point 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Now  the  Simpson  bill  makes  some 
really  radical  and  fundamental  changes 
in  this  whole  peril-point  procedure. 
Under  that  bill  no  longer  would  the 
President  decide  on  what  list  of  articles 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and. 
therefore,  with  what  countries  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements,  but  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  to  do  that.  Also, 
in  making  peril-point  findings,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  to  make  a  de- 
tailed exploration  of  many  complicated 
facets  of  an  existing  tariff,  its  relative 
cost  of  production,  and  so  forth — much 
more  detailed  and  complex,  may  I  point 
out,  than  it  would  be  required  to  do  un- 
der the  escape-clause  provision  which 
Is  a  different  type  of  proposition  and 
which  is  designed  to  provide  for  a  careful 
review  of  the  effects  of  the  program. 

The  Commission  wottld  be  in  a  position 
to  require  information  from  foreign 
countries  and  if  foreign  countries  did  not 
want  to  give  that  information  then  no 
trade-agreement  negotiation  could  be 
made  on  that  item.  Let  me  just  pause 
at  this  point  in  recoimting  the  peril- 
point  provisions,  recommended  by  the 
substitute  bill,  to  observe  that  this  one 
feature  really  typifies  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  Simpson  bill.  It  regards  tariff 
reductions  by  the  United  States  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  as  if 
our  exports  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
imports.  It  is  as  if  we  were  cutting 
tariffs  against  imports  only  as  a  favor 
to  foreigners  and  we  had  nothing  as  a 
country  to  gain  from  doing  that  our- 
selves. This  complete  disregard  of  the 
relationship  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports reminds  me  of  a  cartoon  that  I  saw 
in  an  Iowa  newspaper.  It  showed  a 
patient  lying  in  bed  labeled  "United 
States  foreign  trade,"  and  behind  a 
screen  were  a  group  of  doctors  labeled 
"Protectionists"  consulting  over  the  pa- 
tient. The  caption  of  the  cartoon  was 
"Lets  fix  it  so  he  exhales  only."  The 
psychology  of  the  Simpson  biU  is  to  cut 
out  imports  completely,  but,  of  course, 
they  would  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
exFK)rts.  They  do  not  realize  that  you 
simply  cannot  exhale  without  inhaling, 
too. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  thus  be 
put  into  a  position  of  conducting  our 
foreign  relations,  because  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  de- 
termine not  only  what  articles  to  negoti- 
ate— therefore,  with  what  countries  to 
negotiate — it  would  require  foreign  coun- 
tries to  supply  it  with  information. 
Finally,  if  the  President  ever  disagreed 
with  the  peril -point  finding  of  the  lariH 
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Commission  the  trade  agreement  could 
not  Ko  into  effect  unless  the  Congress 
approved  such  rates. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  why  all 
this  elaborate  amendment  of  the  peril 
point  procedure  and  existing  law  if  there 
Is  not  enough  autliorlty  In  the  Simpson 
bill  with  which  to  enter  into  a  forclKU 
tnidn  aurcnncnt  to  boKln  with?  Tho 
atiBWcr,  I  thlnlt,  i«  fairly  clonr.  It  has 
two  pftrt«,  One  1«  that  tlio  prrll  point 
piovlrilon  would  bp  convrrtrd  fnun  a  do- 
vicp  by  whlcli  liitiitatlonn  nin  put  on  fur* 
Uipi"  tnrltr  ipduc'tloMM  ujulpr  Ihti  liado 
uurrrtnpiitw  pinwiniu,  into  n  di  vlcr  foi' 
tlir<  ittcttfaifl  in  tutll»>4  (Uul  ilinH)nlli(JU  of 
UU(Jt.(t>«, 

7'hn  Trti'lff  ConunU«tlon  would  Imvp  lo 
lodk  uvpi'  tivory  mImuIp  iipiii  1m  th"  UiiH'  I 

MlMlOA  luii/r  ttiul  dfclilf  wIkmc  I  lie  i  Hint- 
iiiK  i'tilp  of  dttly  IM  Mi't  tuli'tj Utile  lu  pro- 
vide pruit'i'l  luti  lo  (iiiy  (H'Hiiu'iit  of  Aiii'T- 
louM  iiiduoiiy,  If  llu*  Cutniiil.  Mon  fliidM 
jiiicli  cti*iu«  tlipn  It  inu^l  Itlcrjlify  tliP  rulo 
of  duly  or  ih(«  ({UolA  thnt  would  dt^  Ihn 
Job  mid  tlici)  tho  Prcilrtpnt,  nciinu  iit 
tlifl  iiMrtU  of  Ihn  TarlfT  Cominhxlon, 
inUMt  In  nnv  foiclun  tradf  nKrcrmcnt 
that  hr  tinikcK,  neaottuto  tlicMC  hlutirt' 
rNlcH  of  dutirx  And  quntnn.  What  n  com- 
plolr  rcvciwal  of  the  whole  iji1ik'1j)1p  fif 
the  trrdr  narf("i''nt«  pro«riun.  The 
wholr  concept  (if  nruotiiitlim  irttflfj 
imrrctnrnlH  would  br  pcivcrtrd  Into  lli« 
iKVoilatloi^  not  of  lo".ir  rnlr»  of  dtitlcx 
but  of  hluhrr  ratf^  of  dutlrn  and  quotix 
to  boot  ThUH  the  peril  point  brcomr^ 
the  HPcond  biurd  of  a  doublr-bfirri'lfd 
esciipp  clauHC  procedure,  It  in  one  that 
would  flip  a  «hot  aimed  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  trade  ajTreeinents  Ry 'tcm. 
The  second  reason  why  this  peril  point 
provision  i;i  in  the  Simpson  bill  reflects, 
It  seems  to  me.  an  alarming  and  .surpn.s- 
Ing  lack  of  self-confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Simpson  bill.  To 
be  sure,  no  trade  agreements  could  be 
undertaken  luider  the  2-year  extension 
provided  for  in  the  Simpson  bill,  but  I 
suppose  they  feel  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  State.s  mlpht  Ret  so  fed   up  with 

the  substitute  bill,  if  it  were  enacted, 
that  in  2  years  or  3  years  hence  the  Con- 
gre.ss  would  tuni  around  and  enact  a 
meaningful  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  In  that  eventuality  the 
they  wanted  to  get  their  peril  point 
standards  nailed  down  in  law  so  as  to 
make-  those  controlling  of  any  future 
extensions  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  escape-clause 
provisions  of  the  Simpson  bill.  They 
are  completely  in  line  with  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  substitute  bill.  There 
again  the  Tariff  Commission  is  hiph  in 
the  saddle  and  the  President  is  being 
dragged  behind.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion flndinRS  on  the  question  of  injiny 
alone  would  become  final  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  renegotiate  our  trade 
agreements  to  Rive  effect  to  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations.  No  longer 
v'ould  he  be  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
any  escape-clause  action  on  the  economy 
cs  a  whole  and  on  our  export  indu.'^tries, 
on  our  consumers,  on  foreign  policy  as 
a  whole.  No,  the  simple  fact  of  eco- 
nomic Injvn-y  to  the  .smallest  .segment  of 
t.n  industry  due,  liowever  slighwy,  to  tiie 


effects  of  the  concessions  made  in  the 
past  under  the  program,  these  facts 
alone  would  determine  what  action  the 
President  would  have  to  take  under  the 
program.  The  Congress  would  be 
brought  into  the  act  only  through  the 
back  door  and  only  Insofar  as  the  Con- 
gress wanted  to  act  to  override  the  Tar- 
Ifl  Commission's  recommendations  by 
pa.nning  n  law  supporting  the  President  s 
action  if  the  PipriUknt  ircomnunded 
nunlnst  Dip  Tariff  Commission.  Such  n 
but  would  not  even  liave  pilvllrued 
niatiis  as  would  the  concuiienl  tP<;olii- 
lion  piDVUled  for  in  I  he  coiiunliit'e  bill 
Now  in  this  new  t'cupp-iltniftp  piovi- 
Nloii  of  lIlP  MllbStlllllP  lilil  t  drti'cltrt  nil- 
itiher  pNnnipld  of  it  suipiixitiu  Wuk  of 
fi'li-conndi'iu'P  on  Hip  puil   of  iin  pro- 

pollPllIn         111     Olllel      to     PNplHtll     Ulhtt      I 

IIK  till  I  tlHVe  to  II  fi'i  In  the  tMCl  tliiil  the 
siibrtllliilti  bill  b<  riMf  IhP  iioiiht.'  i>t  II  H 
liiOTd  It  Is  11  iiilhcr  huiii''dly  tiiodifUU 
VPrslon  of  1(.  U  \2H\\.  Ihitt  lind  been 
llUioducrd  n  lllllr  earlier  bv  the  tiftUlo- 
iiitiii  fi'um  I'enn  •ylviiMiii  In  an  effort 
tu  doctor  iiii  II   I(    \ib\\  to  iiiuke  It  look 

II  little  bit  iiioir  I  eariotuthle  Mottie  of  tho 
nrw  pscMpp-cInuiie  stttiul.iMU  that  uere 
provided  for  in  II  K  1:j11  were  cut  out 
If  ,vou  can  liniunu''  ii.  ihu  •■  ni  w  stand- 
aid;*  would  hmv  opened  up  the  dour 
Hb(iUt  as  wide  ilk  p  ii>>.ible  itiul  would  have 

p('i-iimi(d  a  Iiilly  loMdi'il  Muck  truck  to 

drive  through  wilh  the  nieiileni  of  ease. 
'I  hese  new  staiul.tuU  would  have  per- 
mitted a  luo.'>quilo  bite  to  be  construed, 
for  purpohcs  of  the  csciiia*  cluusc,  us  u 
mortal  wound. 

The  proponenis  of  the  substitute  bill 
also  loht  their  Kclf-conndence  when  they 
came  to  the  national  eecuilty  amend- 
ment of  their  bill.  Apart  from  all  the 
undesirable  features  that  it  presently 
has  which  would  not  permit  this  pro- 
vi.>>ion  to  be  used  as  a  flexible  Instrument 
to  meet  emergency  needs  and  would,  in 
fact,  turn  it  into  a  super-escape  clause, 
they  took  out  a  particularly  undesirable 
feature  relating  to  the  standards  to  «uide 
the  Director  of  tlie  Oflice  of  Dpfen.«;e  Mo- 
bilizaticn  and  the  President  in  admin- 
j-sterinp  the  security  provLslons.  Instead 
they  adopted  the  language  of  a  subsec- 
tion of  the  committee  bill.  Now  I  know- 
it  has  been  said  that  "imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery"  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  committee  bill  should  take 
some  satisfaction  from  thi.s  limitation, 
but  I  think  half-way  imitation  shows  a 
lack  of  conndence.  Surely  if  they  found 
this  feature  and  a  few  other  features  of 
the  Committee  bill  so  meritorious  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  bill  should 
have  gone  all  the  way  and  adopted  the 
committee  bill  in  whole.  I  certainly 
think  they  would  have  served  the  country 
better  had  they  done  that. 

The  amendments  to  section  22  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  imports  that  inter- 
fere with  dome;;tic  agricultural  programs 
carry  thioufih  to  finality  the  tenor  of  the 
substitute  bill.  Auain  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Atrriculture  are  taken 
out  of  play  and  it  is  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  is  !.riven  fmal  authority.  This  is 
indeed  peculiar.  The  purpose  of  section 
22  is  to  protect  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  imiwrts  of  agricultural 
products  tliat  t<.'nd  to  materially  inter- 


fere and  upset  Government  support  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  products.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that,  when  we  main- 
tain the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
higher  than  the  world  level  by  virtue  of 
our  BKilcultural  programs,  this  provides 
an  artificial  Incentive  for  Imports  to 
come  In,  attracted  i^y  these  higher  prices. 
It  Is  to  restrict  and  limit  such  Imports 
from  undeimlnlng  these  programs  that 
section  123  VMi<4  put  Into  law.  Now  tho 
subNlitulr  bill  v.ould  completely  pervert 
that  puipo'-p  It  ^Mould  muk0  It  a 
i>tinlk'.tlt  pioleetiKlilsl  vehicle  nMnltist 
ttui  iculltli  111  impoili  brcnUM'  the  I'lril* 
Ueiil  and  llie  Me(MlMiy  of  Auih'UHuiP 
wh>>  iiie  tnosi  diiPt'ily  rotueinrd  Hitli 
till)  Mdiniiii  tiuiion  (/f  ihe«p  ptouttunN 
would  not  Up  in  tliK  M(  t  at  hII;  Ihcy 
Would  iieiiliii  InlilatP  investluullons  ttn 
liny  pi  I  III  IS  ( ttn  undpr  niKiion  'ii.  nor 
would  ih*v  III.  ae  (iiiul  (leiiMminitiuna 
itit  ihi'V  pie  (Mb  (•111  You  mii'lil  think 
Ihul  Aineiuat)  tu4i  iculttiip  supports  this 
pail  of  the  Hiinpoon  bill.  'Dm  fuel  l« 
Unit  AmriUan  ui'iiculluip  us  rcpre- 
kinted  by  tlie  i^.iuil  fuim  oKuitil/uliuns 
uie  ak.unH  II.  They  know  all  Loo  wi-ll 
how   nnpoiiaiil  aurlculluial  ex|>oit»  hip 

to  ilio  luim  ec(-nomy  of  ihe  Unilid 
lU.ttes  'lliey  know,  too,  wliiit  udvitin 
i-ffrcU  tlip  Kino<;i}iiiwU'y  taiit!  had  on 
ttio  pckiiuni  of  Ami'rlcun  at't  icultuiwl 
exports,  But  In  order  to  »uti>ify  »  few 
producers,  the  Htmpron  bill  Is  prepared 
to  undermine  the  very  fuundutions  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  uuiicultuie.  That 
h  typical  of  the  p.iycholouy  of  this  bill; 
U;unn  ilic  country  und  full  piutecilon 

uhi  ad  " 

We  have  liad  experience  with  that 
psychology  before.  The  famous  his- 
torian and  writer.  John  Buchan.  who  as 
Lord  Twcedsmuir  was  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  once  wrote  that:  "If  we 
don't  learn  from  the  mi.stal:es  of  history, 
we  are  condemned  to  repeat  them." 
Surely,  before  we  even  think  of  voting 
for  the  Slmpson-Smool-IIawley  sub.sli- 
tute  bill  we  ought  to  recall  the  great 
mistake  in  hi.'-tory  tliat  was  involved  in 
the    enactment    of     the    Smoot-Haw  ley 

tariff  of  1930.  What  would  happen  to- 
day would  be  even  worse.  As  the  Des 
Moines  Register  has  put  it.  failure  to 
enart  an  effective  trade  ajrreements  pro- 
gram would  turn  this  receFsion  "into  a 
real  barn-buiner  of  a  depression." 

L'-t  us  recall  what  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1932  said  on  the  subject. 
And  let  us  see  whether  we  can  advocate 
any  less  today.    It  .said: 

We  condemn  tiie  Hawley-Smoot  tnrlfT  I.tw, 
the  prohibitive  rates  of  which  have  resulted 
In  retitllatory  action  by  more  than  40  coun- 
trlcfl.  created  International  hostilities,  de- 
stroyed Inlernntlonal  trade,  driven  our 
fuctfiries  into  foreign  countries,  robbed  the 
Amcrlcaa  farmer  of  his  foreign  markets, 
and   Increased   the  cost  of   production. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  re- 
luctant to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
hi.story.  The  curious  idea  is  being  ped- 
dled aiound  the  country  that  it  is  just 
not  smart  politics  to  vote  this  year  for  a 
meaningful  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  O.  K.,  let  us  meet  the 
argument  on  its  own  ground.  Is  it  good 
politics  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill? 
The  committee  report  contains  a  .section 
on  support  of   the  conuuilleo   bill.     Of 
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course,  it  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  that 
the  President  and  seven  Cabinet  mem- 
bers are  for  the  committee  bill.  But  the 
breadth  of  support  which  the  people  of 
tills  Nation  have  expressed  is  amazing. 
Take  a  glance  quickly  at  the  result*  of 
the  public  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  We  held  6 
weeks  of  hcBrings  and  in  those  8  weeks 
anyone  who  had  an  interer.l  in  appear- 
ing before  the  commlttep  had  nn  op- 
portunity to  do  so  In  spile  of  the  cam- 
pnlun  to  band  louethei  all  the  pi  oponents 
of  hluhrr  UilfTs  and  <jf  desti  uciion  of 
llip  tiN<lp  niitpPMipnls  prouiatn  only  71 
piopip  showed  up  Hi  ttipsp  public  hnttr- 
tnus  aunihsi  mii  iite(tivp  piouiHiti,  One 
hundied  nrtd  sik  people  favored  a  ntpan* 
liiu/ul  exiension  of  llie  Tiiide  Auree- 
nienli»  Act  Now  even  If  Ihese  people 
eould  not  come  to  W»hhinttion  to  wjipear 
before  the  Coininillee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  public  session,  surely  for  Uio 
pi  ire  uf  a  :<-renl  stamp  Diry  could  huvn 
willten  to  the  ronirintU'P  und  expie'.sed 
their  point  of  \iew  on  the  prndink  ley- 
islallon,  Yet  tho  printed  record  of  thn 
committees  lieaiings  shows  only  60 
messMgcs  oppo^lnu  extennlon  of  ihe  trade 
aurcenients  proutuni  as  reconiended  by 
the  I'ri'sldent  while  lUl  favored  this  ex- 
len/  loji  Tl»p  fact  of  the  mailer  Is  that 
ihe  tide  of  public  opinion  hus  been  run- 
ning In  fjivor  of  fxtcnding  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agre<>nienls  program  for  6  more 
years.  As  tl>e  Norfolk  Vlrginian-Pllol 
put  It: 

Behind  th«  sdmliiliitrAtlon'i  foretfio  trad* 
prosrum  there  li  niltylitg  a  hlpnrtuan  >.ut>p')rl 
thui  Is  one  of  tiie  most  heurtenlng  political 
feigns  of  the  timrs, 

America's  great  labor  organization, 
the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  committee 
bill,  not  the  Simpson  substitute.  So 
dors  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
moice  and  many,  many  local  chambers 
of  commerce  tlirouchout  the  country. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  sup- 
ports the  bill,  as  does  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
and  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit,  and  poultry 
a.s.sociatlons.  Almcst  every  national 
public-interest  group  in  the  country 
supports  this  bill,  including  CathoUc. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  national  organ- 
izations. So  dees  the  Leapue  of  Women 
Voters  and  almost  the  entire  press.  Not 
a  major  newspaper  oppc-^es  the  bill. 
And  if  you  want  an  evidence  of  that,  let 
me  ju.st  quote  the  editorial  carried  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.     It.-^aid: 

Tlie  general  good  ol  the  country,  both  -»co- 
nomlcally  and  politically.  Justifies  the  ex- 
tenflon   proposed   by   the   administration. 

Now.  it  may  not  be  good  politics  to 
support  the  President  and  seven  Cabinet 
memWers.  but  let  me  ask  you  whether  it 
is  good  politics  to  support  a  bill  that  has 
the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
AFI^-CIO,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Bankers  A.sso- 
eiation,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Faimers 
Union,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
port  a.ssociations,  and  hundreds  of  other 
national  organizations  around  the  coun- 
try. The  newspapers  that  support  the 
committee  bill  include  those  from  the 
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Portland,  Maine,  Press  Herald  to  the 
Portland.  Greg..  Oregonian.  From  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  from  the  Yankee 
Boston  Herald  to  the  Dixie  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. I  doubt  if  the  newspapers — 
and  the  farmers — and  the  labor  unions — 
and  the  bankers — and  the  chambers  of 
commerce  could  all  be  wrong  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  issue  along  with  the 
Pre  Idem  of  the  United  Hlates. 

Well,  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
JfniiKp  ii'krd  themselves  this  qup«<llon, 
and  Dipy  went  ahead  and  took  polls  of 
then  ron  tlluents  I,el  us  i:pe  what  they 
found  'Ilip  Honorable  fsAw  km  I',  Bot,- 
tou  of  the  'i'iA  Uistriel  of  Ohio,  af^ked 
her  ponstiments  this  (jueuiioit;  'Ate  you 
in  fuvor  of  eklendlnu  lite  Keriprocal 
Trade  A«reernenU  Act'/"  Hixiy-su  and 
Ihtee-lenlhs  percent  said  "Yes,"  Nine 
and  ihipp-tenih*  peicetit  said,  "No," 

f'otii  ie»->!tnun  KonrnT  J  MrlNTomi 
polled  iiiM  Hevenlh  MUhlnan  District  and 
reported  that  «.'}  percent  of  the  replies 
were  In  favor  of  extending  the  act, 

Conuies'mnn  Csaio  HofMrn,  of  the 
Iflth  California  District,  asked:  'Should 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be 
extended  another  fi  yenrs  with  otithorlly 
to  lower  tariffs  another  2ft  percent?' 
Forty-three  percent  of  his  rrtilles  snid, 
"Yes"     Thiriy-lwo   percent   sold    "No," 

Twenty- five  percent  had  no  knowkdue 

of  this  l^sue, 

Coni^rc!  sman  E.  Y.  Bessv.  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  South  Dakota,  a.'ked:  "Do 
you  favor  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Afieements  Act?"  The  results 
were  these:  .^9  4  percent  said  "Yes;"  10 
percent  ^:aid  "No, "  and  the  rest  held  no 
opinion. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Sixth  Michigan  District,  cot  these 
answers  to  the  same  question:  59  percent 
said  "Yes:"  7  percent  said  "No,"  and  34 
percent  held  no  opinion. 

Conpres.sman  Joe  Holt,  of  California, 
had  better  than  50,000  returns,  requiring 
a  tabulation  by  IBM,  He  a.sked  the 
question  in  this  way:  "Do  you  favor  ex- 
ten.sion  of  our  pxolicy  of  reciprocal  trade 
for  5  years  even  though  cei-tain  indus- 
tries might  be  hurt  by  foreign  competi- 
tion— that  is,  textiles,  pottery,  tuna,  and 
so  forth?  "  The  answer  he  received  from 
the  people  of  the  22d  District  was  55.5 
percent  favorable,  32.7  percent  opposed. 

Congressman  Robert  Corbett,  of  the 
29th  Pennsylvania  District,  asked  "Would 
you  grant  the  Presidents  request  for 
power  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  over  a  5-year  period?" 
Seventy-two  percent  of  his  replies  were 
"Yes,"  and  only  28  percent  said  "No." 

Congre.'-sman  Glenn  Ctnningham,  of 
the  Second  District  of  Nebraska,  asked: 
'  Do  you  favor  an  extension  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  program?"  t'lfty-two  per- 
cent were  in  favor.  10  percent  opposed, 
and  the  rest  had  no  opinion. 

Congressman  Robert  Griffin's  Ninth 
Michigan  District  answered  "Yes"  65.8 
percent,  while  only  13  percent  were 
opposed. 

In  New  Jersey,  Representative  Peter 
Frelinchuysen.  of  the  Fifth  District, 
conducted  a  poll  on  the  question:  "Do 
you  favor  enactment  of  President  Eisen- 
howcrs  reciprocal  trade  program?'    The 


answers  he  received  were:  "Yes"  67  per- 
cent, "No"  10  percent,  and  the  rest  "no 
opinion." 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa, 
asked  his  constituents  this  question:  "Do 
you  approve  extending  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  6  years  and  authorizing  a 
25-pcrcent  reduction  in  any  duty  existing 
July  1,  IBryS?'  Seventy-one  percent 
favored  the  legislation,  while  20  percent 
were  opporcd,     And  so  It  noes. 

Vigorous  rejeriion  of  the  Mimpson  sub- 
sutute,  rejection  of  any  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  overwhelming  suppoti  of 
the  commiitpe's  bill  Is  the  only  acUon 
that  (Ills  Coniitess  ( nn  lake  <  oitslMl<'til 
with  the  national  miciesl,  It  would  also 
be  consistent  with  the  pt  act  leal  pulilical 
Interest  of  eveiy  Member  of  this  House, 
With  the  country  and  the  world  luuklnu 
lo  us  to  see  whul  choice  we  make,  can 
we  make  any  other  decision  other  than 
the  one  which  would  be  In  the  beiii  in- 
terest of  this  country  and  the  Fice 
World',' 

Can  wo  afToid  the  cycle  of  retaliation 
and  de.'.ltuctlon  of  trade  that  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  fhsl  Smool-Huwley 
blllln  1030? 

Cun  we  ufTord  the  cost  to  American 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry— to  120 
billion  of  exporU  and  lo  4 'a  million 
Jobs — that  would  result  from  such  an 
irresponsible  ucl?    Obviously  we  cannot. 

We  cannot  alford  to  pass  the  substitute 
bill  and  to  vote  lo  liui  the  trade-auree- 
rnents  program. 

We  can  only  act  with  responsibility 
and  the  responsible  thing  is  to  reject  the 
substitute  bill  and  any  recommittal  mo- 
tion and  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

And  let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  it; 
we  have  an  awesome  responsibility.  It 
is  no  1-ton  sputnik  that  poses  a  mortal 
threat  to  our  security.  It  is  not  the 
elaborate  arsenal  of  thermonuclear 
weapons,  for  their  use  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  enemies  as  well  as  our- 
selves. It  is  not  the  obliteration  of  civil- 
ization that  poses  the  immediate  threat 
to  mankind.  No;  it  is  not  tliese  vast 
devastations  that  we  need  fear  today, 
rather  it  is  the  nibbling  away  in  small 
bites  of  what  we  cherish — of  the  insti- 
tutions and  arrangements  that  free  men 
in  the  Free  World  have  constructed  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice  over  the  years. 
The  real  challenge  is  not  a  dramatic  one. 
The  real  challenge  is  losing  by  default — 
because  we  do  not  have  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  to  work  for  what  we  believe  in 
and  want.  The  real  challenge  today 
and  in  the  future  is  in  the  economic  arena 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  world 
trade.  This  is  the  Soviet  secret  weapon 
that  goes  oflf  without  a  bang. 

Our  real  secret  weapon  is  an  old.  tried, 
and  true  one.  To  support  the  Simpson 
substitute  bill  would  be  to  throw  away 
our  most  eflective  weapon  that  we  have 
to  fight  with  to  turn  tail  and  run  before 
the  battle  is  joined.  This  is  a  posture 
that  America  in  self-respect  cannot  as- 
sume. We  cannot  aflford,  for  our  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Free  World 
community,  to  do  anything  less  than 
enact  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Taeer]. 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  In  connection  with  cot- 
ton imports,  the  latest  official  figures  are 
tiiat  354,000  employees  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  last  4  years;  yet  the  gentleman  says 
if  all  trade  barriers  were  released  we 
would  only  lose  maybe  200,000  jobs. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  approach  this 
problem  from  the  facts,  that  we  ap- 
proach it  considering  the  problems  with 
which  America  is  confronted  today. 

Over  a  period  of  100  years  the  United 
States  has  built  up  the  best  economy  in 
the  world  by  a  protective  tariff.  What  is 
the  situation  today?  As  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  proper  adjustments  of  duty,  we 
are  at  the  present  time  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  factory  after  factory  run- 
ning on  half  time  or  quarter  time.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  our  people  are 
out  of  work.  That  situation  is  continu- 
ing and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous. 

What  is  the  trouble?  These  people 
across  the  water  have  always  failed  to 
pay  wages  which  would  properly  com- 
pensate the  people  who  are  working  for 
them.  They  have  failed  to  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  in  their  own  communities. 
They  have  sought  by  terrifically  low 
prices  to  swamp  the  United  States 
markets. 

What  happened?  We  got  along  pretty 
good  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  war, 
before  the  other  countries  began  to  pull 
themselves  together  and  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  face  the  music  and 
where  they  could  begin  to  send  stuff  over 
here.  Now  it  has  come  and  we  are  right 
up  against  that  situation. 

Now,  what  we  are  go^pg  to  face  as  we 
go  along  with  the  approach  that  we  are 
following  at  the  moment  to  the  tariff 
question,  is  a  situation  where  we  will  get 
too  high  a  tariff  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous trouble  that  we  are  getting  into  as 
a  result  of  the  free  trade  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  considera- 
tion of  the  several  measures  now  before 
us  for  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  the  basic  question  in  issue  is 
the  future  foreign  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  simply 
stated,  while  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations  on  an  alleged  reciprocal 
basis,  the  Congress  never  intended  that 
tariff  concessions  would  be  made  which 
would  result  in  injury  to  American  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  labor.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  this  respect  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
many  instances  in  the  administration  of 
the  act,  this  policy  has  been  disregarded. 
The  future  of  many  United  States  in- 
dustries is  being  jeopardized  for  dubious 
diplomatic  objectives,  or  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  United  States  indus- 
tries exporting  products  or  who  have 
plants  abroad  from  which  they  import 
products.  Aside  from  the  obvious  in- 
equity of  these  actions  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  wise  from  the  standp>oint  of  our 


national  security  or  economic  strength 
that  we  sacrifice  our  diversification  and 
self-sufficiency  for  such  questionable 
reasons.  I  think  our  experience  over  the 
last  few  years  demonstrates  beyond  a 
.shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  present  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedures  are 
of  no  value  and  that  if  the  Congress 
really  intends  to  protect  our  economy 
against  loss  of  industries  and  jobs  it 
must  recapture  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trades. 

H  R.  12676,  the  Simpson.  Dorn.  Davis, 
Bailey  bill,  would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  for 
the  submission  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  its  recommendations  on  e.scape 
clause  cases  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  If  the  President  believes  that 
a  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion should  be  modified  he  may  advise 
the  Congress  of  his  views,  and  if  the 
Congress,  within  a  prescribed  period  of 
time,  takes  affirmative  action  agreeing 
with  the  President's  position  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  will  be 
modified  accordingly.  Otherwi.se  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  will 
stand.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  pro- 
vision is  sound.  In  effect  it  relieves  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  details  of  tariff  problems,  and 
the  Congress  would  only  have  to  con- 
sider those  cases  where  the  President 
recommended  changes  to  the  Congress. 

H.  R.  12591,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  supported  by 
the  freetraders,  contains  a  provision 
on  this  subject  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  veto  or  modify  a  Tariff 
Commi.ssion  recommendation,  which 
action  could  only  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
point  out  that  H.  R.  12591  extends  the 
act  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  I  rai.se 
the  question  as  to  who  will  be  President 
3.  4,  or  5  years  from  now.  Farther,  to 
what  extent  will  the  internationalists 
and  freetraders  in  our  bureaucracy 
control  decisions  in  these  matters?  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  have  different 
views  on  our  foreign  trade  policy  than 
intended  by  the  Congress.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  language  expressing  its 
foreign  trade  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  nullify  its  policy 
in  the  administration  of  the  act.  There- 
fore it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  would  be  a  complete 
abandonment  by  the  Congress  of  its 
present  foreign  trade  policy  and  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  provision  offers  no  protection 
to  domestic  industry  and  labor  because 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
small  industries  injured  by  imports 
could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  over- 
come a  Presidential  veto. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  now  clearly  in  i.ssue  before 
the  Congress  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  desire  our  foreign  trade  policy 
to  be  a  policy  of  free  trade  without  re- 
gard to  the  certain  disastrous  effects 
on  many  of  our  industries  and  hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  Jobs,  or  do  we  want  our 
foreign  trade  to  be  conducted  on  a  basis 


that  will  preserve  our  existing  Industries 
and  will  insure  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  workers.  It  is  my  view 
that  we  should  strive  to  maintain  a 
growing  and  diversified  industry  and  a 
self-sufficiency  in  all  areas  of  produ'-- 
tion.  It  is  also  my  view  that  we  can 
have  a  healthy  and  expanding  foreign 
trade  without  sacrificing  American  in- 
dustry and  jobs  and  jeopardizing  our 
national  .'security  and  economy.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  voting  for  the  Simp- 
son. Dorn.  Davis,  Bailey  bill,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  that  you  also  support 
this  bill.  In  the  event  that  this  substi- 
tute is  voted  down  I  shall  vote  to  recom- 
mit the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KiNcl. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  said  pro  and  con  on  the  bill  spon- 
.sored  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Simpson  I  and  the  committee 
bill  and  particularly  since  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
BoGGsl  made  what  in  my  opinion  was  a 
very  clear  explanation  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  event  the  substitute  bill 
should  be  approved.  I  feel  there  is  not 
too  much  else  that  can  be  said  at  this 
time  dealing  with  Uie  provisions  of  the 
substitute  bill. 

However,  when  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sit  for  some  5 
long  weeks,  meeting  every  day.  and  re- 
solve a  most  complicated  proposal  such 
as  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  by  a  margin  of  18  favorable 
votes  out  of  a  total  membership  of  25. 
it  seems  to  me  significant  Personally, 
I  am  generally  satisfied  when  commit- 
tees of  the  House  come  to  their  conclu- 
sions in  like  fashion. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  a  district  In 
the  entire  country  that  does  not  have  in 
it  an  industry  or  an  enterprise  which 
feels  either  it  Is  being  injured  or  that 
it  will  be  injured  sometime  in  the  future 
because  of  imports.  In  my  own  partic- 
ular district.  I  find  it  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  find  men  who  are  operating 
an  establishment  or  who  are  proprietors 
of  an  establishment  who  are  convinced 
that  somehow  or  another  their  falling 
off  in  trade  or  business  is  somehow  due 
to  importations.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  determine.  I  have  talked  to 
proprietors  of  concerns  who  have  been 
convinced  that  it  was  becau.se  of  im- 
ports. But.  in  questioning  them  quite 
thoroughly,  they  are  not  just  sure. 
There  are  many  businesses  that  have 
failed  and  there  are  many  businesses 
that  are  suffering  depression  that  have 
no  competition  whatever  from  imported 
products  or  commodities.  So  it  Is  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  in  most  instances  to  lay 
the  blame  on  importations.  This  pro- 
posal has  come  to  the  Ilt^ise  many  times 
in  the  last  20  years.  I  believe  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  it  has  been  t)efore  us 
four  times.  The  arguments  for  and 
against  extension  have  been  very  similar 
from  the  first  to  this  present  time.  In 
the  last  effort  made  by  our  committee 
to  extend  this  program,  we  prevailed  in 
the  Hou.se  by  but  one  vote.  That  was  3 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  votes 
tomorrow  on  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  United  States  dur- 
ing that  rollcall  will  be  pausing  at  a 
fateful  fork  in  the  road.  Tliree  years 
ago  the  House  approved  extension  and 
took  the  right  fork  by  a  margin  of  just 
one  vole.  But  special  drama  will  attach 
to  this  year's  decision  for  many  other 
reasons. 

Three  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  had 
not  fully  launched  its  astounding  pro- 
gram of  economic  penetration  through 
trade  and  aid.  Three  years  ago  this 
country  was  not  in  a  serious  economic 
slump,  much  of  the  answer  to  which 
clearly  lies  in  the  resumption  of  growth 
in  foreign  trade.  Three  years  ago  West- 
ern Europe  had  not  joined  in  a  common 
market  which  could  erect  formidable 
barriers  against  American  exports,  with 
the  most  serious  consequences,  if  the 
worlds  steady  progress  toward  freer 
trade  were  arrei^ted  by  an  American  re- 
version to  protectionism.  'Ihrce  years 
ago  American  relationships  with  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  had  not  been  so 
gravely  compromised  by  trade  policies 
made  increasin^;ly  halting  and  confused 
by  protectionist  inroads. 

By  approving  the  Trade  Act  extension, 
we  will  not  only  maintain  this  keystone 
of  Free  World  cooj^eration  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
It  will  steady  the  administration's  hand 
against  further  dilutions  of  basic  recip- 
rocal trade  policy  of  the  kind  that  have 
so  senou.^ly  undercut  broader  foreign 
policy  goals.  And  it  will  serve  notice  that 
the  United  States  is  in  the  Free  World 
partnership  to  stay. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

I  voted  to  report  out  H.  R.  12J91  and  I 
am  speaking  here  in  support  of  that  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  bill 

II  R.  12676. 

I.  with  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  sat  tluough  the 
extensive  recent  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee  relating  to 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  those  proceed- 
ings and  for  the  care  with  which  H.  R. 
12591   has  been  formulated. 

The  testimony  presented  in  those 
hearings  einphasi7,ed  the  Importance 
that  the  trade  agreements  program  has 
occupied  in  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
widespread  support  the  program  enjoys 
among  our  own  people.  That  support 
comes  not  only  from  people  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  program  to 
our  position  of  leadership  among  the 
countries  of  the  Free  World  and  who 
evaluate  the  program  on  general  and 
theoretical  grounds.  It  comes  al.so  from 
businessmen,  farmers,  banliers,  and 
labor — people  who  have  had  in  mind  the 
relation  of  the  program  to  their  imme- 
d  ate  interests  as  well  as  to  the  long-run 
general  interests  of  the  covmtry. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  by  Members  who  have  previ- 
ously spoken  here  in  support  of  either 
bill  that  the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  the  trade  a'zree- 
ments  pro^r.^m  while  the  substitute 
wculd  provide  for  its  termination. 


The  substitute  bill,  while  ostensibly 
providing  authority  to  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  would  practically  eliminate 
any  meaningful  tariff  bargaining  with 
foreign  countries.  It  would  do  this  part- 
ly in  that  the  quantitative  limitations 
on  the  authority  to  reduce  duties  would 
be  reduced  from  those  contemplated  by 
the  1955  act.  In  the  first  of  the  2  years 
for  which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
would  ostensibly  be  extended,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  no  classification  of  imports 
could  be  reduced  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  provided  for  by 
the  1955  act  and  only  to  that  extent  in 
the  case  of  rates  that  had  not  already 
been  reduced  in  agreements  negotiated 
since  1955.  In  the  sacond  year  of  the 
act's  effectiveness  it  would  permit  reduc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  only  one-third  of 
those  permitted  by  the  general  specifi- 
cations of  the  1955  act. 

More  significant,  however,  in  the  bear- 
ing on  future  trade  agreement  actions 
are  the  amendments  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  procedures  in  negotiating 
agreements  provided  for  by  the  substi- 
tute bill.  These  would  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  collect  information  on 
the  prices  and  costs  of  pi-oduction  here 
and  abroad  on  all  import  items  with  re- 
spect to  which  agreements  might  be 
made.  I  may  call  to  your  attention  that 
in  the  peuod  between  1922  and  1930,  in 
which  the  principal  work  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  consisted  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion studies  involving  comparison  of 
costs  of  production  of  particular  goods 
here  and  abroad,  only  a  handful  of 
such  studies  were  ever  completed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
number  of  such  studies  completed  in  the 
8  years  between  1922  and  1930  was  less 
than  40.  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  thousands  of  classifications  of 
imports  separately  provided  for  in  our 
tariff  and  that  particular  trade  agree- 
ment nepotiations  conducted  in  the  past 
have  covered  hundreds  of  items,  it  is 
clear  that  the  operations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  would  be  required  un- 
der the  substitute  bill  would  effectively 
prevent  any  considerable  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations. 

The  substitute  bill  would  also  make 
the  Tariff  Commission's  decisions  prac- 
tically final  as  to  the  decreases  or  in- 
creases in  duties  or  other  restrictions  on 
imports  that  might  be  brought  into  effect 
in  puisuance  of  trade  agreements.  That 
IS  to  say,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  found* 
it  possible  to  assemble  the  data  above 
referred  to  on  a  few  import  items,  the 
Commis-':ion's  decisions  would  be  practi- 
cally final.  Determinations  by  the 
President  as  to  the  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions that  might  appropriately  be 
made  without  Tariff  Commission  ap- 
proval could  be  brought  into  effect  only 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  testimony  of  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  the  committee's  hearings 
indicate  that  in  the  2-year  period  for 
which  the  President's  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  would  be  extended  by  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  no  considerable  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  are  in  contemplation. 


Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  above 
referred  to  are  probably  not  of  immedi- 
ate and  direct  importance.  It  appears 
that  the  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
lay  the  groundwork  against  possible  later 
meaningful  extensions  of  the  act. 

For  the  immediate  future  the  most 
important  features  of  the  substitute  bill, 
however,  lie  in  its  proposed  amendment 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  escape 
clause  proceedings.  And  here  again,  as 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
peril  point  procedures,  the  intention  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  Tariff  Commission 
findings  and  recommendations  practi- 
cally final. 

Now,  what  interests  me  is  why  the 
proposed  arrangements  recommend 
themselves  to  supporters  of  the  bill. 
They  surely  have  had  no  great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Tariff  Commission's  findings 
and  recommendations  in  the  past.  In 
this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  74  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  escape  clause  provisions  in  the 
past,  the  Commission  found  no  grounds 
for  recommending  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  or  other  increased  import 
restrictions  in  44  and  in  5  other  cases 
the  Commission  was  evenly  di%-ided  so 
that  in  less  than  one-third  of  its  escape 
clause  investigations  did  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission by  unanimous  or  by  majority 
vote  recommend  modification  or  suspen- 
sion of  concessions.  Some  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  Commission  failed  to  rec- 
ommend higher  duties  or  increased  im- 
port restrictions  involved  domestic  in- 
dustries that  have  been  among  the  most 
bitter  complainants  about  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Moreover  some  of 
these  cases  have  been  decided  since  the 
Commission  has  been  manned  by  ap- 
pointees of  the  present  administration. 
Conspicuous  among  such  cases  are  those 
relating  to  hardwood  plywood,  one  of 
the  investigations  involving  bicycles  and 
another  involving  nonwoven  wool  felts. 
Why.  then,  the  enthusiasm  for  making 
the  Tariff  Commissions  decisions  in 
escape  clause  cases  practically  conclu- 
sive rather  than  leaving  some  discretion 
with  the  President  to  reject  or  accept 
the  Tariff  Commii,sion  recommendations 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  and 
findings  which  he  can  obtain  from  all 
departments  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  connection  with  tiie  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  es- 
cape-clause cases  and  the  President's 
response  thereto  under  the  present  leg- 
islation, attention  should  be  called  to 
anoJier  consideration.  This  is  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  given  effect  to  the  Com- 
missions  recommendations  arrange- 
ments have  nevertiieless  been  worked 
out  that  promise  more  relief  to  the  do- 
mestic producers  than  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi3sion's  recommendations  would  ha\e 
afforded.  I  refer  here  especially  to  the 
cases  of  velveteens  and  stainless  steel 
flatware.  In  these  cases  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommended  modification 
of  the  concessions  to  permit  the  imposi- 
tion of  higher  duties  on  the  imports 
involved.  The  President  did  not  act  on 
these  recommendations  but  arrange- 
ments v.xre  worked  out  v.ilh  Japan,  the 
principal  source  of  the  imports,  under 
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which  the  Japanese  are  restricting  their 
exports  to  this  market  and  probably  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendations  would  have 
done. 

Another  escape-clause  investigation — 
relating  to  imports  of  gingham  fabrics — 
was  withdrawn  by  the  applicant  after 
the  Japanese  program  for  the  restric- 
tion of  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  this 
market  was  announced  last  year.  An- 
other escape-clause  ca.se  in  which  the 
Tarifl  Commission  recommended  in- 
creased restrictions  on  imports  is  that 
relating  to  lead  and  zinc.  Here  the 
President  has  not  yet  acted  or  reported 
upon  the  Tariff  Commissions  recom- 
mendations. In  the  light,  however,  of 
the  President's  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  last  year  that  increased  duties 
be  imposed  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc, 
it  seems  likely  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  to  afford  relief  to  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industries. 

I  have  recited  the  preceding  facts  in 
order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
question  of  why  the  supporters  of  the 
substitute  bill  are  now  finding  so  much 
virtue  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  opera- 
tions— operations  that  have  frequently 
in  the  past  been  the  basis  for  their  com- 
plaints and  why  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  the  President  from  the  picture 
is  so  much  desired. 

Can  it  be  that  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  hope  that  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  pressures  from  private  domestic 
interests  and  from  individual  Members 
of  Congress  than  the  President  may  be? 
In  other  words,  is  it  possible  that  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  bill  hope 
that,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  were 
given  practically  final  authority  as  to 
the  implementation  of  escape  clause  pro- 
visions, the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
might  reflect  a  protectionist  orientPtion 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  very  general  question.  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  attention  which 
the  operations  of  independent  agencies 
have  received,  would  Congress  wish  to 
increase  the  authority  of  such  an 
agency?  Still  another  question  that 
needs  to  be  considered  carefully  is  this: 
What  really  is  the  .justification  for  com- 
plaints against  the  discretion  which  the 
President  enjoys  under  existing  legisla- 
tion in  accepting  or  rejecting  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  in  escape 
clause  ca.ses? 

As  I  see  it.  thp  principal  amendment 
of  the  existing  legislation  provided  for 
by  the  committee  bill,  as  by  the  substi- 
tute bill,  are  in  the  amendments  of 
escape  clause  provisions.  I  believe  that 
the  provision  of  the  committee  bill  pro- 
viding for  systematic  and  automatic 
Congressional  review  of  the  President's 
actions  in  respon.se  to  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendations  in  these  ca.ses 
may  make  the  executive  branch  more 
careful  in  explaining  its  actions.  More- 
over, if  the  President's  actions  in  these 
cases  should  involve  a  clear  disregard 
of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  legislation  there  will  be 
an  established  procedure  for  ConRre.ss 
overriding  the  President's  decisions  and 


giving  effect  to  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendations.  The  arrangements 
provided  for  by  the  committee  bill  go 
as  far,  I  believe,  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
do  in  providing  for  the  possible  over- 
riding of  the  President's  decisions  in 
escape  clau.se  cases. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  House  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill  which  will 
provide  for  improvement  in  the  report- 
ing by  the  executive  branch  as  regards 
the  administration  of  the  security  pro- 
visions of  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation and  also  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  securing  alleviation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  American  prod- 
ucts into  foreign  countries  that  are  par- 
ties to  trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 

I  need  not  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  the 
statements  made  by  other  speakers  fa- 
voi  ing  the  committee  bill  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  extending  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  at  this  time  for  a  sub- 
stTntial  period. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'-ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  regret 
time  was  not  available  for  me  to  speak 
on  this  matter  personally. 

I  think  if  this  committee  bill  pa'Jses  to 
extend  the  trade  agreements  for  a  period 
of  5  years  without  the  remedial  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Simpson  sub- 
stitute. I  can  .see  trouble  ahead  for  the 
national  economy  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Previous  ."speakers  have  emphasized  the 
extent  to  which  many  industries  have 
been  seriously  endangered  by  the  a<lmin- 
i.'^tralion  of  the  existing  trade  agree- 
ments. My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  B.mleyI.  called 
special  attention  to  a  number  of  West 
Virginia  industries  that  are  now  all  but 
remnants  of  their  original  thriving 
status.  Throughout  the  whole  Nation 
much  the  .same  picture  will  be  found.  If 
only  the  proponents  of  this  bill  would 
admit  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  instrumental 
in  brinein'T  about  the  volume  of  export 
trade  which  this  Nation  now  enjoys. 
During  the  first  6  years  of  its  adminis- 
tration, foreign  trade  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged.  It  was  the  prewar  and 
war  years  and  the  pressure  for  more 
material  which  brought  about  the  rapid 
increase  in  foreign  trade  that  we  ex- 
perienced until  1945  when  World  War 
II  came  to  a  close.  This  trade  un- 
doubtedly would  have  developed  regard- 
less of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

During  this  whole  period,  the  indus- 
trial machine  of  the  United  States  was 
strained  to  its  capacity  and  industrial 
expansion  rose  to  an  unprecedented  high 
which,  when  peace  was  declared,  left 
the  American  industrial  potential  in  posi- 
tion to  produce  far  more  than  ordinary 
peacetime      demands      would      ju.stify. 


Through  the  big  heartcdness  of  the 
American  people  who  bore  the  burden  of 
cost  under  excessive  tar.ation  and 
through  the  philanthropic  policies  of  the 
executive  and  State  departments,  the 
American  Government  took  upon  itself 
the  obligation  to  restore  the  economies  of 
the  war-torn  nations  of  We.'-.tern  Europe 
and  Japan.  It  would  be  only  natural  for 
our  foreign  trade  to  expand  remarkably 
during  this  period.  It  was  equally  natu- 
ral that  the  defeated  countries  anj  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world  weie  ready 
recipients  of  both  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial products  which  we  were  able  to 
produce  in  excess. 

During  these  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  involved  itself  to  the  extent 
of  some  $60  billion  in  order  that  our 
former  allies  and  .some  of  our  enem.es 
might  be  restored  to  the  point  where 
they  might  be  able  to  produce  for  them- 
selves. 

As  it  appears  now,  Germany.  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  are  fully  recovered, 
able  to  produce  consumer  goods  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  heavy  industrial  tools 
and  equipment  which  they  can  supply 
to  the  underpi  ivileped  nations  now  desir- 
ing to  equip  themselves  industrially. 

I  do  not  believe  that  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  will  be  in- 
strumental in  improving  our  foremn 
trade  in  any  measure  commensurate  with 
conditions  which  eji.'ted  previous  to  this 
time.  The  defeated  nations,  overpopu- 
lated.  lacking  in  raw  materials,  must 
necessarily  buy  these  products  from  other 
sources.  The  sources  from  which  they 
buy  the.'^e  products  need  finished  goods, 
the  cost  of  which  they  can  meet  with 
products  of  their  own.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hanJ.  because  o'  our 
bounteous  production  of  most  of  our  raw 
materials  and  our  consumer  goods,  is  in 
no  position  to  accept  in  trade  the  things 
that  most  countries  today  have  to  offer  us 
in  return  for  our  export  commodities. 
In  addition  to  this,  most  of  our  compet- 
ing nations  in  the  world  today  enjoy 
Inbor  differentials  which  give  them  an- 
other distinct  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  foreign  trade.  Therefore.  I 
wi.'-h  to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  op- 
portunity for  United  States  exports  in 
the  immediate  future — at  least  as  long 
as  we  remain  at  peace  with  the  world — 
will  be  greatly  les.>^ened  because  of  con- 
ditions mentioned  above.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  we  are  unable  to  use 
imported  materials,  imported  commodi- 
ties, in  exchange  for  our  exports,  we 
must  either  acceiJt  worthless  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  many  underdeveloped 
countries  or  purchase  volumes  of  com- 
modities from  the  more  industrialized 
countries  which  we  now  already  produce 
in  abundance  in  order  to  give  them  ex- 
change with  which  to  buy  our  products. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  during  the 
past  10  years,  during  the  whole  period 
of  growth  of  American  exports,  that  the 
United  States  has  made  it  po.ssible  for 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  pur- 
chase our  products  through  grants,  ea^y 
loans,  or  outright  gifts.  To  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  expand  for- 
eign trade  in  the  same  proportion  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  10 


years  boils  down  to  the  necessity  of  either 
furnishing  the  funds  with  which  to  buy 
our  products  or  building  up  those  funds 
by  accepting  volumes  of  consumer  goods 
which  in  turn  are  now  replacing  and  will 
continue  to  replace  American  labor  and 
the  capital  investment  which  make  em- 
ployment possible. 

I  need  not  remind  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  that  financial  or  economic  diffi- 
culties that  might  arise  in  our  country 
will  be  considered  a  direct  obligation  of 
any  foreign  countiy.  These  nations,  na- 
tionally inclined  as  they  are.  will  cer- 
tainly protect  themselves  in  preference 
to  helping  America  pull  her  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire. 

So.  with  the.se  thlncs  in  view,  looking 
upon  the  difBculty  with  which  we  will 
meet  foreign  competition  in  the  near 
future.  I  want  to  insist  that  America's 
first  duty — at  least  insofar  as  foreign 
trade  is  concerned — is  to  consider  the 
immediate  and  long-term  interests  of 
Uie  people  of  our  own  country. 

Export  trade  heretofore  has  directly 
favored  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  prof- 
its to  be  derived  from  this  |>olicy — the 
manufacturers  of  heavy  industry,  the 
export -import  trade  organizations,  and 
the  international  bankers.  Throughout 
the  whole  country,  smaller  industries, 
largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods,  have  become  the  victims  of 
present-day  trade  policies.  If  these  trade 
policies  are  continued,  more  and  more 
small  industrial  units  throughout  the 
country,  representing  prosperous  com- 
munities and  providing  reasonably  steady 
emjjloyment  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
labor  component,  will  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  the  unemployed. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  exten- 
sion of  foreign  trade  is  in  the  interest 
of  national  welfare.  If  concentration  of 
population  in  large  areas,  where  heavy 
industrial  equipment — the  type  that  is 
salable  to  foreign  lands — is  produced  and 
where  crowded,  sanitary  and  health  con- 
ditions, juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and 
racketeering  prevail,  if  this  is  good  for 
the  general  welfare,  then  I  am  unpre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  maintain  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
an  increasing  number  of  smaller,  grow- 
ing, prosperous  communities,  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Nation,  engaged 
in  the  production  of  materials  for  home 
consumption,  employing  trained  people 
who  have  grown  up  with  their  neighbor- 
hood, who  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
their  community,  who  are  homeowners 
and  supporters  of  their  local  schools,  are 
the  backbone  of  the  future  civilization  of 
the  United  States  and  for  that  reason  I 
believe  any  foreign  trade  policy  that  fails 
to  recognize  the  injury  being  done  to  this 
cla.ss  of  our  citizenry  is  not  only  un- 
American  but  is  not  good  for  the  general 
welfaie  over  the  long  pull. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  our  execu- 
tive and  State  Departments  must  have 
certain  freedom  in  re  rulating  the  poli- 
cies of  foreign  trade.  T  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  the  admiri.stration  bill  does 
not  provide  sufficient  checkreins  to  pre- 
vent the  administrators  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade   Act   from    following    policies 


that  are  detrimental  to  small  business 
and  small  industry  and  to  the  general 
welfare  as  well. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the  substitute 
bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  others,  in  the  belief  that  its  provi- 
sions will  make  it  entirely  possible  for 
the  small  industries  that  have  shown 
them-elves  to  be  unduly  punished  by  the 
import  of  cheap  foreign  products  to  ap- 
ply for  and  receive  satLsfactory  treat- 
ment from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  United  States 
growth  has  been  one.  so  to  speak,  of  lift- 
inr;  herself  by  her  own  bootstraps.  We 
still  have  an  independent,  capable,  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  we  would  like  to 
preserve.  To  further  reduce  tariffs  and 
leave  our.selves  open  to  competition  from 
our  foreign  producers  will  eventually 
change  the  entire  outlook  of  the  whole 
economic  picture  of  the  United  States 
and  leave  us  and  our  world  trade  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  competitors. 

Remember  we  must  stand  alone.  No 
other  nation  will  assume  that  obligation 
for  us. 

Mr  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that 
the  j.ssues  and  ramifications  of  this  prob- 
lem are  many.  In  listening  to  this  de- 
bate we  have  heard  discussions  of  many 
different  areas,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
in  any  way  to  cover  the  waterfront,  nor 
am  I  going  to  suggest  that  I  have  the 
capacity  to  cover  the  waterfront  of  this 
very  difficult  program. 

As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion I  wonder  whether  our  Parlia- 
mentarian has  been  paying  close  atten- 
tion, because  it  miaht  appear  there  has 
been  a  mls^take  made  in  referring  this 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  that  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tariffs  are  directly  related  to  com- 
merce and  trade. 

We  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
maintenance  of  our  markets.  Let  me 
suggest  this  to  many  of  you.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  at  any  place  in 
the  world  that  is  buying  American  prod- 
ucts today  just  to  say  that  they  are 
buying  American  products.  Our  mar- 
kets abroad  are  determined  in  each  case 
by  whether  we  are  offering  something  to 
them  that  they  need  and  at  a  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay.  If  they  can  get  the 
same  item  someplace  else  either  cheaper 
or  of  better  quality,  they  are  not  going 
to  buy  from  us.  In  fact,  if  they  produce 
it  at  home,  they  are  going  to  buy  from 
their  own  producers. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGSl  went  into  a  discussion  about  the 
Brazilian  situation.  He  said  Brazil  would 
spend  with  us  every  cent,  every  dollar 
that  it  could  get  based  on  what  we  buy 
from  them.  In  other  words,  if  we  would 
buy  from  them,  anything  we  paid  them 
in  dollars  they  would  spend  right  here. 
He  just  failed  to  look  at  the  record.  In 
fact,  if  you  will  go  to  the  U.  N.  Yearbook, 
you  will  find  that  as  between  this  coun- 
try and  Brazil  we  bought  from  Brazil 
$630  million  worth  of  goods  in  1955.     But 


did  they  spend  those  dollars  here?  Oh, 
no.  They  spent  $240  million,  and  they 
kept  the  balance.  $390  million.  American 
dollars,  which  they  used  to  trade  with 
other  countries,  to  buy  commodities  from 
other  than  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
not  get  all  worked  up  about  this  propo- 
sition that  if  we  can  get  dollars  into  their 
hands  they  will  spend  tho.se  dollars  here, 
because  you  must  remember  that  the 
American  dollar  is  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  not  only  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  countries  but  also  between 
second,  third,  and  fourth  countries. 

As  some  of  these  people  discu.ss  the 
American  dollar  situation,  and  foreign 
trade,  I  would  suggest  they  look  a  little 
at  what  has  happened  to  the  American 
gold  situation  in  the  last  year  or  so,  and 
become  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  many 
of  the  details  of  this  legislation  that  is 
before  us  today.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
concerned  about  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tension. I  am  not  even  going  to  worry 
about  how  much  authority  we  give  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  additional 
agreements  and  additional  reductions. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  President 
can  negotiate  and  enter  into  all  the 
agreements  he  wants  in  order  to  en- 
courage trade,  just  as  long  as  in  doing 
so  no  American  industry,  no  job  of  an 
American  worker  is  sacrificed  or  jeop- 
ardized in  the  process. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  rise 
up  in  holy  horror  when  we  talk  about 
giving  some  protection.  But  when  they 
do  so  they  ignore  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  think  the  administration  is  ignoring 
the  law  of  the  land.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  itself,  in  section  6  of  the 
extension  of  the  act  of  1951,  we  find  this 
language,  and  mark  it  well.  And  let  the 
freetraders  mark  It  well.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  law  of  the  land: 

No  reduction  In  any  rate  of  duty,  or  bind- 
ing of  any  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment, or  other  concessions  iierelnafter  pro- 
claimed under  section  350,  Tariff  Act,  1930, 
as  amended — ■ 

That  is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
amended — 

shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when 
the  product  on  which  the  concession  has 
been  granted  Is,  as  a  result,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  the  duty  or  ether  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  such  concession,  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  ciuse  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  law.  That 
is  what  this  Congress  declared  to  be  the 
law  as  far  back  as  1951,  and  it  is  still 
the  law  today. 

No  reduction  in  duty  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  if  as  a  result  of  it  there 
is  being  imported  into  this  country  com- 
modities so  as  to  seriously  injure  or 
seriously  threaten  to  injure  an  indus- 
try producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive products.  That  is  what  the  law 
states.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
President  can  enter  into  any  agreement 
he  likes  as  long  as  he  follows  the  law. 
I  support  this  program  and  I  support 
this  legislation  on  that  basis.    But,  Mr. 
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to  m«,  of  t)(«  pronrMm  of  •Kp»t)4«d  trttdn 
»ir«  t»u»«Mi  who  r0(u««  to  riwo«nw«  thiil 
keotiutt  of  ih«  Ittw,  who  r«(UN«  to  r«coi- 
niM  that  W0  hav*  an  obUvatlon  to  our 
own  domettle  Indiutry,  that  w«  havt  an 
oblitfntUm  to  Me,  a«  th«  law  declarea 
that  we  fhall,  that  they  are  not  seri- 
ously mjured  or  threatened  with  serious 
Injury, 

I  know  there  has  been  talk,  and  other 
Members  have  addressed  themselves  to 
it,  about  the  escape  clause.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck] 
suggested  that  we  have  taken  care  of 
this  particular  problem  because  in  the 
80th  Congress  we  wrote  an  escape  clause 
and  peril-point  provision  into  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Herlong]  in  discussing  the  subject,  said 
that  as  long  as  no  industry  is  injured  we 
should  continue  this  program;  and  he 
went  on  to  say,  in  effect,  that  no  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  being  damaged  or 
injured  by  the  program. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  this,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  record.  But  before  we  do 
that  just  let  me  say  that  every  President 
we  have  had  during  the  existence  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  and  every 
time  a  President  has  sent  up  a  proposal 
for  renewal  of  the  program,  and  in  the 
interim,  begixming  with  President  Roose- 
velt when  the  program  was  first  sent  up, 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  under 
the  administration  of  it  no  domestic  in- 
dustry is  ever  going  to  be  injured  or  hurt. 
Every  President,  right  down  the  line,  has 
repeated  that  promise:  President  Roose- 
velt, President  Truman.  President  Eisen- 
hower. But,  as  I  say,  let  us  look  at  the 
record,  just  since  the  escape  clause  has 
been  put  into  the  procedure.  These  fig- 
ures relate  back  only  to  the  escaiie  clause, 
and  only  to  cases  where  there  had  been  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  and  a 
determination  by  the  Commission.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  the  many  cases  of 
industries  that  are  so  small  they  cannot 
afford  the  process  of  going  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
either  about  those  who  have  felt  that 
although  they  were  l)eing  injured  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  were  not  justi- 
fied in  going  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
will  just  take  those  actions  that  went  to 
the  Commission.  There  have  been  87 
cases. 

A  decision  was  made  by  the  Comml.s- 
slon  finding  that  the  escape  clau.se  action 
was  justified;  in  other  words,  that  seri- 
ous injury  was  being  izicurred.  in  25 
cases  by  a  majority  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  5  other  cases  there  was  a 
split  decision  3  to  3.  There  have  been 
30  cases  where  there  was  a  determina- 
tion that  injury  did  exist,  that  the  in- 
jury was  a  result  of  the  imports  and 
remedial  action  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  further  injury. 

You  have  30  case.s.  In  how  many  of 
those  did  the  industry  actually  got  re- 
lief? In  how  many  cases  did  the  Presi- 
dent actually  put  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tariff  Commission? 
In  10 — 10  out  of  30.  Those  are  very  poor 
odds.  If  you  ask  me,  it  is  expecting  an 
awful  lot  to  ask  any  Industry  to  go 
through  the  expense,  and  trials  and 
tribulations,  of  going  to  the  Tariff  Com- 


mlMion  wtMn  tt)«ir  MpMlAiion  of  T»\Uit, 
usifn  \i  9^vi}ti\ii\\§  goo*  in  ttuitr  favor,  U 
only  1  charu!«  out  of  %,  You  mtirht  m- 
»um«,  Z  0UPPOM,  that  out  of  th«M  S7 
casat  th«  bal«ne«  of  67  wara  eaaec  In 
which  th«  CommiMion  found  that  no  In- 
Jury  exi«t«d.  But  that  is  not  true, 
Thoso  57  eases — and  I  will  ask  you  to 
study  them — do  not  prove  that  at  all, 
because  there  are  other  bases  upon 
which  the  TarlfX  Commission  does  not 
find  favorably. 

There  is,  for  Instance,  the  plywood 
case.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
provides  if  an  Industry  is  threatened 
with  serious  injury  corrective  action 
shall  be  taken,  in  the  plywood  case  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  that  "the  de- 
terioration which  the  industry  experi- 
enced covers  too  short  a  period  to 
justify  a  finding  of  serious  injury." 
They  did  not  say  that  serious  injury  did 
not  exist  and  that  it  was  not  going  to 
continue.  All  they  said  was  that  the 
period  covered  by  the  investigation  was 
too  short  a  period  to  make  any  final  de- 
termination. Yet  that  was  one  of  the 
cases  that  was  dismissed. 

There  is  the  knit  glove  case.  Those 
cases  were  withdrawn.  Why?  Because 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission had  no  power  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation which  would  be  effective 
ijecause  of  the  multitude  of  other  com- 
petitive items  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion could  not  act  on  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  proceeding.  The  case  was 
withdrawn. 

Take  the  case  of  the  tuna  Industry, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  King  I  who  spoke  a  while 
ago  must  be  interested  in  this.  They 
went  before  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
wUl  testify,  as  many  witnesses  did  before 
the  committee,  that  the  tuna  industry 
of  the  West  Is  seriously  damaged.  From 
what?  The  importation  of  Japanese 
tuna.  There  are  various  varieties  of 
tuna  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  im- 
ported. The  Tariff  Commission  is  with- 
out power  to  act  in  terms  of  all  of  them 
and  without  actinp  on  all  of  them  the 
relief  is  not  satisfactory  relief.  So  in 
this  case  escape  clau.se  action  was  not 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  That 
does  not  mean  the  tvma  industry  is  not 
t)eing  injured  today  because  of  our  tariff 
trade  policies  under  this  particular  act. 

The  State  Department  could  cure  the 
situation  in  the  tuna  case.  Will  they? 
No.  All  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  cure 
this  situation  and  give  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation which  would  be  effective 
would  be  to  freeze  in  a  trade  agreements 
the  present  duty  status  on  those  types 
of  tuna  that  are  not  now  covered  under 
a  trade-agreements  act.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. That  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation. Do  you  suppo.se  they  will 
do  it?  Oh,  no.  In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  they  didn't  purposely  leave  this 
item  out  just  so  the  Tariff  Commission 
could  not  act.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  that 
injury  exists.  In  only  1  out  of  3  cases 
did  the  President  take  action  to  carry 


out  th«  raoommendalJon  of  ths  Com» 
mission  Yes,  svsn  in  tho«s  casss  wh#r0 
ths  injury  has  b«en  of  lont  sUindln«  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  unanlm«u*lr 
lecommended  action,  no  relief  tias  been 
forthcomlnc. 

X  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc.  In  1»64  there  was  a 
unanimous  decision  favoring  relief,  an- 
other decision  this  year  found  that  the 
lead  and  zinc  Industry  was  being  Injured 
and  relief  was  necessary,  and  still  no 
action  has  been  taken  and  still  mines  are 
being  closed. 

Look  at  the  ground  fish  fillets  cases 
which  I  know  is  of  intere.st  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  Mas.sachuselts.  There  were 
3  investigations:  in  1952,  In  1954,  and  in 
1956.  In  1952  they  found,  by  a  spilt 
decision.  3  to  2,  apainst  relief.  In  1954, 
however,  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  a  3 
to  2  decision,  said  that  e.scape  clause 
action  was  necessary.  In  1956.  by  unani- 
mous decision.  6  to  0.  they  said  that  the 
industry  was  being  injured  by  imports 
and  action  should  be  taken,  but  still  the 
President  has  refused  to  invoke  the  es- 
cape clause  and  still  this  industry  is  be- 
ing injured. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  we 
could  be  a.ssured  that  our  industry  would 
be  given  adequate  protection.  I  would  not 
worry  about  length  of  time,  I  would  not 
worry  about  the  amount  of  authority 
given  to  the  President  under  this  act.  but 
I  am  very  concerned  when  I  know  that 
there  has  been  no  demonstrated  Inten- 
tion to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  trouble  with  the  administration  of 
this  act.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  rush 
in  with  enthusiasm  to  grant  tariff  reduc- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  some  foreign 
manufacturer  or  exporter,  and  we  apolo- 
gize to  no  one  for  doing  so,  but  wlien  a 
domestic  producer  and  his  workers  are 
being  injured  and  corrective  action  is 
needed,  we  procrastinate,  we  delay,  we 
refuse  to  act  on  the  grounds  that  to  act 
might  offend  some  foreign  producer  and 
his  government,  and  then  in  those  few 
cases  where  we  do  act,  we  act  with  great 
apologies;  great  apologies  to  the  foreign 
exporter  and  his  government.  If  we  take 
action  at  all,  we  do  it  very  reluctantly. 
We  should  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  desirous  of  sponsoring  profit- 
able international  trade,  but  we  shall 
make  it  equally  clear  tiiat  as  a  Govern- 
ment we  must  and  we  will  protect  our 
own  people  anainst  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contention  will  be 
made  that  the  industries  injured  by  im- 
ports are  small  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant: that  we  should  k)e  concerned  only 
with  the  overall  effect  of  our  trade  pro- 
gram. Althout-'h  they  may  be  small  and 
relatively  unimportant,  in  comparison  to 
.some  of  our  hu^e  export  industries,  they 
are  most  important  to  the  areas  in  »hich 
they  are  located  and  the  men  who  are 
employed  in  them.  I  assure  you 
that  the  plywood  industry  is  important 
to  many  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest.  The  ground  fish  fillets  indus- 
ti-y  is  important  to  Massachusetts.  The 
tunafish  industry  is  Important  to  the 
west  const.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
all  of  us  that  the  httle  guy  gets  a  square 
deal. 
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If  ths  Oovernment  does  m>t  prot«et 
mlnorltlss,  if  it  does  not  protect  ths 
smalt  fellow,  it  Is  falUi  «  in  lU  responsi- 
bility, The  ftsherman  is  an  American, 
The  plywood  worker  Is  an  American, 
'I hey  are  entitled  to  fslr  and  Just  treat- 
ment by  their  Oovernrt-.ent,  The  trouble 
11*  they  are  not  KCttinii  fair  treatment. 
They  are  not  being  pDtcted  against  In- 
jury resulting  from  our  trade  piogram. 

This  bill  as  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  give  that 
protection.  They  talk  about  changing 
the  escape  clause.  They  have  not 
changed  it  one  iota.  They  have  offered 
us  a  sop.  What  do  th«  y  do?  They  sug- 
gest that  we  can  tak(  action  in  a  way 
which  we  have  always  had  the  authority 
to  act.  Congress  has  always  had  the 
right  to  pass  a  bill  and  then,  if  the  Pres- 
ident vetoes  it.  to  ove  ride  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  They  tell  us  that  they  are 
giving  the  Congress  mire  right  by  all  of 
a  sudden  teUing  us  th£>t  we  can  override 
a  Presidential  veto  by  i  two-thirds  vote. 
Well,  when  could  we  not?  That  is  the 
question  I  ask. 

I  must  make  one  refirence,  and  that  is 
to   the   suggestion.   I   understand,   that 
came  down  in  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent   that    anything    less    than    a    two- 
thirds   vote   would    be    unconstitutional. 
Well,   I   happened   to   see  the   Attorney 
Generals  opinion  in  tnat  regard,  and  I 
would  put  the  word  "opinion"  in  quotes, 
because  I  would  not  c  ill  it  an  Attorney 
Generals  opinion:  1  would  not  call  it  an 
opinion  of  any  kind  ot  an  attorney.     If 
I  was  hiring  an  attori.ey  to  give  me  an 
opinion  on  something  important  and  I 
got    an    opinion    like    i  he   President    got 
from   a   certain   Attorney   General.   Mr. 
Wilkie,    I    would    get    a    new    attorney 
miKhty  quick.     There  is  nothing  in  thfe 
opinion    that    resembl-'s    in    any    way    a 
legal  opinion  on  the  c  m.stitutionality  or 
the  legality  of  any  proposition.    I  sugge.st 
if  a  two-thirds  vote  i.'   constitutional  in 
this  matter,  a  majority  vote  is  consti- 
tutional.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    think    the 
committee  would  have  been  performing 
A  service  if  they  had  provided  a  proce- 
dure where  we  could  review  the  deleca- 
tion   of   power   made   by   this   law    and 
select  between  a  Tarilf  Commi.s.slon  rec- 
ommendation and  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation by  a  majority  vote.    But  this 
.sop  that  they  offer  us  in  the  guise  of 
strengthening    the    e>cape    clau.se,    Mr. 
Chairman,    is    nothing.     Until    we    get 
something  that  will    ussure  us  that  the 
escape   clau.se   is  meminpful,   until   we 
have    a.s.surance    that   section   6   of    the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
is  carried  out.  in  spi -it  and  in  letter,  I 
shall  oppose  further  extensions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  o  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rrropr  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  tie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    KEATING.      Mr.   Chairman.    In 

considering  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 

Trade  Agreements  Act  this  year,  we  are 

presented  with  a  cli.'ar  black  or  white 


proposition     It  \n  a  definite  "take  It  or 
leave  It"  situation, 

Either  we  are  Kolnf  to  continue  Amer- 
ica's pttramount  role  In  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  domestic  Industries  by 
means  of  encouraging  the  flow  of  trade 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  or 
we  are  gomg  to  turn  our  back  on  the 
world  and  end  the  policies  of  cooperation 
which  hold  the  best  hope  for  keeping 
peace  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  but  one  choice  In  this 
situation.  My  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
dictated  by  a  number  of  vital  considera- 
tions. 

As  unquestionably  the  greatest  single 
producing,  .selling,  and  buying  Nation, 
the  United  States  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
interlocking  structure  of  Free  World 
trade.  We  sell  far  more  abroad  than  we 
buy.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  now 
to  reduce  our  imports,  many  countries 
would  necessarily  buy  less  from  us. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  choose 
to  turn  its  back  on  world  trade,  a  world- 
wide trade  contraction  would  inevitably 
set  in.  Country  after  country  would  re- 
act by  erecting  further  trade  walls,  as 
happened  in  the  1930's  as  a  result  of 
our  tariff  policies  at  that  time. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  curb  its 
participation  in  world  trade,  it  would  be 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  It  would  not  only  place 
the  greatest  of  strains  on  the  political 
alliances  which  today  deter  Kremlin  ag- 
grandizement. It  would  also  encourage 
the  already  vigorous  Commimist  plans 
for  economic  penetration  abroad.  This 
astounding  program — not  fully  under 
way  3  yeais  ago  when  the  act  was  last 
extended  by  Congress — poses  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  We  must  not  bow  to  it  by 
withdrawing  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  solid  economic 
logic  behind  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements.  Obviously,  no  country  can 
continue  to  export  if  it  is  unwilling  to 
import.  No  creditor  nation  such  as  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  maintain 
healthy  and  growing  overseas  relations 
unless  it  is  willing  to  receive  products  as 
well  as  ship  them  out. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
some  4' 2  million  Americans  owe  their 
jobs  to  one  phase  or  another  of  foreign 
trade.  Failure  to  pass  a  reasonable 
trade-agreements  bill  would  directly  hurt 
these  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  directly  promote  trade  and 
.so  enlarge  opportunities  for  expansion 
in  this  impHDrtant  field  of  economic 
activity. 

I  have  studied  extensively  the  impact 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
on  my  own  Congressional  District.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  more  people  in  the 
38th  Congressional  District  benefit  from 
foreign  trade  than  may  be  indirectly  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  result  of  it.  Im- 
pressive figures  have  been  prepared  for 
me  which  demonstrate  the  strongly  pos- 
itive effects  of  foreign  trade  on  Monroe 
and  Wayne  Counties,  the  two  counties 
in  my  District. 

Some  118,000  residents  of  these  two 
counties  are  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
of  whom  about  78,000  work  in  4  cate- 


gories of  industrks  with  substantial  for- 
eign t>uslness,  The  estimated  exporu  of 
these  industries  in  1966  was  about  176 
million. 

These  figures  may  be  broken  down,  as 
follows,  Into  -'our  major  categories; 

First,  Instruments  and  related  prod- 
ucts; About  50  establishments  In  Mon- 
roe and  Wayne  Counties  fall  within  this 
category.  They  employ  over  45,000  per- 
sons, and  their  estimated  exports  are  $39 
million. 

Second.  Nonelectrical  machinery:  157 
companies  employ  nearly  9.000  people  in 
this  category  in  the  two  counties  of  my 
District.  Their  estimated  total  exports 
were  S16  million. 

Third.  Electrical  machinery:  28 
Wayne  and  Monroe  County  establish- 
ments employ  almost  13.000  people  in 
these  indiistries.  Their  estimated  total 
exports  were  nearly  $12  million. 

Fourth.  Food  and  related  products! 
249  concerns  employ  over  11,000  persons. 
Their  estimated  exports  were  about  $8 
million. 

In  addition  to  these  categories,  firms 
in  my  District  engaged  in  printing  and 
publishing,  in  textile  manufacturing, 
and  in  clothing  and  related  production, 
all  participate  extensively  in  import  and 
export  activities  with  nations  abroad. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  District,  a  veri- 
table gamut  of  types  of  industries  which 
benefit  directly  from  trade  overseas,  not 
to  mention  those  which  profit  indirectly 
from  foreign  trade. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  Dis- 
trict's list  of  commodities  which  are  fa- 
vorably affected  by  exports  is  imposing. 
The  estimated  exports  of  fruits  ap- 
proaches $3  million.  The  exports  in  field 
crops  tops  $2  million.  And,  in  addition, 
there  are  sizable  exports  of  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  products,  and  livestock  and 
products.  The  13,000  persons  who  work 
on  farms  in  Wayne  and  Monroe  Coim- 
ties  thus  have  a  direct  stake  in  overseas 
trade.  Their  estimated  exports  in  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  was  $5.7  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  and 
others  which  I  have  studied  demonstrate 
inescapably  how  essential  it  is  to  our 
domestic  industries  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended  in 
reasonable  form.  The  figures  for  the 
38th  Congressional  District  refiect 
roughly  the  national  picture  regarding 
the  beneficial  aspects  of  our  vigorous 
participation  in  world  trade. 

We  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
America's  part  of  the  Fi-ee  Worlds  ex- 
ports last  year  was  about  a  fifth.  That 
figure  represents  more  than  all  pur- 
chases of  automobiles  and  accessories  in 
our  country.  It  is  more  than  all  the  fur- 
niture and  household  equipment  bought 
in  America.  And,  also,  we  should  re- 
member that  our  farmers  send  the  prod- 
ucts of  1  out  of  every  5  acres  overseas. 
It  is  significant  to  remember  that  un- 
der our  present  trade  policies  our  ex- 
ports far  outweigh  our  imports.  Last 
year  we  exported  about  three  times  as 
much  as  we  imported.  Impressive  fig- 
ures are  furnished  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showing  that  1 
out  of  4  wage  earners  in  the  New  York 
area  Is  dependent  on  foreign  commerce. 
The  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Chambers  of 
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Commerce,  presumably  speaking  In  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  their 
members,  have  registered  their  support 
of  this  measure  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  major  labor  organizations, 
likewise,  urge  support  of  the  bill  be- 
fore XiS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  Simpson 
substitute  has  been  erroneously  billed  as 
an  alternative  plan  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Actually,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is,  actually,  directly  op- 
posed to  the  objectives  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  It  is  supported,  in  the 
main,  not  by  the  friends  of  expanded 
world  trade  but  by  those  who  seek  to 
terminate  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  so-called  alternative  propo.sal 
would  effectively  put  an  end  to  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, It  appears  highly  unlikely  that  any 
new  trade  pacts  could  be  made  which 
would  result  in  tariff  reductions. 

The  substitute  proposal  seeks  to 
change  radically  the  basis  on  which 
tariflf  negotiations  are  carried  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  any  such  negotiations 
would  be  possible  under  its  provisions. 

The  carefully  disguised  features  of 
this  substitute  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
It  would  rever.se  entirely  the  philosophy 
and  procedures  of  our  present  trade 
agreements  efforts.  It  would  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tariff  Commission- 
rather  than  the  President — power  over 
trade  negotiations.  Extensive  sabotag- 
ing of  overall  phuis  would  be  possible  be- 
cause the  President  would  be  unable  to 
prevent  abase  of  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  escape  clause,  national  security  pro- 
Visions,  and  special  agricultural  adjust- 
ments and  exomption.s. 

By  giving  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
Increased  authority,  a  double  whammy 
would  be  introduced.  The  Commission. 
by  law.  can  only  consider  factors  of  in- 
Jury  to  domestic  industry — narrow  cri- 
teria, despite  their  clear  importance. 
Other  factors  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  national  welfare,  such  as  the  effect 
of  import  curbs  on  our  export  trade,  the 
effect  on  our  political  and  economic  re- 
lations with  our  allies,  and  the  effect  of 
the  denial  to  American  con.sumer.s  of  the 
benefits  of  world  price  and  quality  com- 
pen.sation — all  these  would  be  left  out  of 
consideration  In   formulating  policy. 

The  rcnult  could  be  a  myopic,  nhort- 
■iBlitrd  foreign  trade  policy  which  might 
whine  In  the  «hort  run,  but  which  could 
•pell  diaftfltrr  over  thp  lon«  haul,  In  ef- 
fect, then,  thU  «o-caIl»'d  »tib«tltutc  pro- 
po«al  rrprcucnls  an  obnipt  revcr«iil  of 
•II  the  \)()\\vU'n  under  which  thl«  Nation 
hnn  proxprri'd  domewtlciilly  nnrt  under 
which  llie  economic  mlwht  of  the  Free 
World  \\M  been  ImmcuNurably  IncreaHcd, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphaulzc 
that  I  have  every  aympathy  for  thono 
domcitlc  Industries  which  have  been  ad- 
vetvsiMy  affected  by  foreign  competition. 
Their  pleas  should  not  be  ignored.  The 
law  provides  that  they  should  have  relief 
upon  a  proper  showing  of  real  injury 
flowing  from  this  foreign  competition. 
This  law  should  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  relief  where  a  case  is 
made  for  it. 

To  the  extent  that  certain  specialized 
Industries  are  actually  hurt  by  increased 


imports,  for  example,  provision  can  be 
made  for  temporary  "adjustment  a.ssist- 
ance."  That  is  a  realistic  answer  whicli 
does  not  undercut  the  entire  trade-a^ree- 
inents  program. 

But  the  protectionists — either  throup,h 
misinformation  or  misguidance — are  at- 
tempting to  do  much  more.  They  are.  in 
this  proposed  alternative,  attempting  to 
penalize  American  con-sumers  generally 
rather  than  tryint;  to  provide  special  aid 
for  the  group  of  workers  who  may  be 
directly  damaged  as  a  result  of  liberal 
tariff  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  today  is  faced 
with  a  bit;  dcci.sion.  It  will  reqmre  big 
thinking  by  broad-gaged  men  of  vision 
if  we  are  to  reach  the  conclu.sion  which 
will  best  serve  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
What  we  have  before  us.  in  eftcct.  is  the 
old.  old  story  of  specific  short-term  in- 
terests against  the  general  and  long-term 
interest.  The  question  is  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  end  of  our 
economic  noses  to  the  broad  vistas  of 
the  future. 

We  mu.st  decide  whether  we  want 
higher  tariffs  to  help  certain  Indu.stiirs 
and  localities,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
but  which  will  hurt  other  more  numerous 
export  industries  and  their  workers  in 
the  long  run 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  ready 
to  condone  the  .starting  of  a  crack  in  a 
foundation  pillar  of  this  country's  for- 
eign policy. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  disavow  our  po.stwar  elTorts  to 
build  the  power  of  the  Free  World  and 
repudiate  our  country's  policy  of  coop- 
eration with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  approvinn;  this  measure,  and  reject- 
Ins  the  so-called  alternative,  we  will  be 
maintaining  a  keystone  of  the  Free 
World.  We  will  be  bolstering  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy.  We  will  be 
.•serving  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  stick  with  our 
allies  as  partners  in  the  great  endeavor 
for  -.vorld  peace.  At  the  same  time  wc 
will  be  saving  the  jobs  of  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  workers  than  the  number  in- 
volved In  the  relatively  few  industries 
adversely  affected  by  increased  imports. 

An  honest  weighing  of  the  national 
Interest  in  chances  for  the  growth  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole  and  in  the  further 
cementing  of  our  world-trade  bonds  of 
fricnd-thlp,  mu.st  compel  a  vote  In  favor 
of  cxtcrutlon  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Aurccinenl«  Act.  I  shnll  vote  for  this 
mcHMure  in  the  conviction  that  It  will 
best  seivc  the  interests  of  my  conitltu- 
cnls,  of  America,  end  of  the  Free  World. 

Ml',  RKED,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  fts  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Connecticut  IMr,  Patter- 

HUN  1. 

Mr.  PATIERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
aHk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  who  favor  a  continuing,  further 
reduction  of  our  tariff  rates,  as  provided 
for  in  the  administration's  bill.  H  R. 
12591,  would  have  us  believe  that  unless 


that  bill  Ls  passed,  our  trade  agreements 
will  be  abrogated,  our  international 
pledges  will  be  broken,  and  our  Unff 
rates  will  revert  to  the  levels  of  1930. 
In  short,  we  will  be  returning  "to  the 
law  of  the  jungle  in  trade  relations  be- 
tween nations."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

If  no  bill  at  all  were  passed  at  this 
time,  the  only  matter  that  would  come 
to  an  end  would  be  the  fxjwer  of  the 
Executive,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department,  to  enter  into  new  tariff- 
cutting  agreements.  Ever>-one  familiar 
with  the  exi.-.ting  legislation  knows  this 
to  be  so.  Not  a  single  agreement  now 
on  the  books  would  be  broken;  not  a 
single  current  tariff  rate  would  change; 
no  legitimate  pledge  would  be  broken. 
Our  present  rates,  already  among  the 
lowest  of  any  major  traduig  nation, 
would  remain  in  that  relative  po.sition. 
We  would  still  be  the  outstanding  leader 
among  those  who  have  made  tangible 
reductions  in  barriers  to  international 
trade. 

But  this  Is  not  enough  for  those  among 
us  who  would  put  American  jobs  and 
the  American  standard  of  living  on  the 
bargaining  block.  The  admini.slration, 
speaking  not  only  for  itself  but  for  a 
future  administration  as  yet  unknown  to 
us,  would  extend  the  Executives  power 
to  cut  our  tariff  rates  a  further  25  per- 
cent over  a  5-year  period.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  intend  to  use  this  authority  or 
tiiey  would  not  press  so  hard  to  receive 
it.  This  IS  the  essence  of  admini.slration 
bill  H.  U.  12391. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  Simpson- 
I>orn-Davis-Bailey  bill  in  a  compromise 
which  IS  more  than  fair  to  those  who 
espouse  the  doctrine  of  freer  and  freer 
trade.  It  extends  the  bari;alning  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  State  C>epart- 
ment  for  another  2  years,  but  at  least  It 
limits  that  tremendous  authority,  in 
point  of  time,  to  those  executive  officials 
whose  intent,  whose  integrity,  and  whose 
ability  are  known  to  us.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend It  to  per.sons  yet  unknown.  The 
other  major  features  of  the  Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill  are  merely  de- 
signed to  clarify  and  to  insure  the  con- 
sidered Intent  of  Congrcvs  In  the  actual 
admliiLstration  of  the.se  laniT  and  trade 
affairs,  to  the  end  that  American  capital. 
American  management,  and  American 
workmen  will  have  a  fair  day  In  court 
when  thry  are  prepand  to  prove  Injury 
from  the  rlaing  compclUlon  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor, 

That  is  what  the  Con'trcxs  has  said  It 
wantt.  That  is  what  the  ConiMf-s  will 
get  If  the  81myton-lJorii-Uuvl»-Hailey 
bill  Is  pushed.  And  a  nuinu  tide  of  our 
cltl/cns  want  it  too, 

Now  let  us  uet  down  to  a  few  specifics 
All  Hccllona  of  the  c<  untry  arc  being  hard 
hit  by  cheaply  produced  imports.  You 
will  be  hearing  of  the  pUrht  of  the  textile 
people,  the  wool  growers,  oil  producers, 
machine  tool  builders,  and  many,  many 
more.  To  all  of  these  injured  industries 
and  their  jobless  workers  the  people  of 
Connecticut  extend  their  sympathy  and 
hope  they  will  join  with  us  in  achievin'^ 
a  realistic,  fair  tariff  structure  that  will 
keep  America  strong. 

Probably  no  Con:?rcsslonal  District  Is 
more  deeply  affected  than  mine  in  the 
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variety  of  products  which  are  being  un- 
dercut in  the  market  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  The  w.itch  and  clock,  rub- 
ber, woodscrew.  pin.,  bicycle  parts  are 
only  a  few  of  the  industries  that  are  in 
venous  straits. 

Let  us  take  the  brAss-mill  industry  as 
an  example.  Prior  .o  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  in  th  ?  1930's  this  very  es- 
sential industry — vit.d  in  both  peace  and 
viar — exported  an  a  erage  of  49.900,000 
pounds,  and  impor  ed  722,000  pounds 
each  year.  Thus  e>  poVts  exceeded  im- 
ports by  over  49  milli  m  pounds.  What  is 
the  picture  now?  In  19j7,  exports  were 
a  mere  13  million  pounds,  and  imports 
were  108  million  pounds.  ImiX)rts  thus 
exceeded  expoits  by  95  millicn  pounds. 
Those  figures  sound  fantastic,  but  they 
arc  true. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  brass-mill  in- 
dustiT  is  one  of  the  mcst  progressive  in 
the  Nation.  It.s  waties  are  among  the 
highest.  Its  labor  relations  are  good  and 
its  employees  in  nost  instances  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  training  for 
this  highly  skilled  v  ork.  The  majority 
of  the  busine.s.ses  ar^'  small  in  that  they 
employ  less  than  500  workers.  Each  con- 
cern, large  or  small,  i.s  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  economic  health  of  its  com- 
munity. 

Are  we  poinc  to  let  the.se  industries  go 
to  the  wall,  their  workers  be  dispersed, 
and  this  important  segment  of  our  na- 
tional production  b<  exported  to  cheap- 
labor  countries  What  is  happening  in 
the  brass-mill  industry  is  happening  to 
others  This  ruinous  trend  must  be 
checked. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Simpson-Dom-Dav:s-Bailey  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill.  We  must  act 
now  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  17 
minutes  to  the  gt  ntleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  KeochI. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mv  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.  R.  12591.  the  trade  agree- 
ments extension  bi'l,  as  reported  by  the 
Committeee  on  Wa»'s  and  Means  and  in 
opposition  to  th(  substitute— H.  R. 
12676 — to  be  offend  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvanu  IMr.  Simpson  I.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  bill  Is  an  in- 
finitely superior  pi  -ce  of  legislation  It 
was  carefully  worked  out  In  committee. 
The  committee  bill  would  continue  In  an 
effective  manner  and  with  adequate  and 
Improved  safeguaids  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  The  substitute  bill 
would  in  my  opinion  vlrtunlly  dr-troy  the 
trade  agreements  jirogram  and  turn  the 
trade  dock  book  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

1  want  to  addrest  myself  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  rommlttee  bill  relating  to 
Congressional  revl<  w  of  Presidential  ac- 
tions In  escape  clause  cahcs  ond  to 
compare  It  with  th<  provision  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  that  Is  somewhat  similar.  My 
discussion  win  be  directed  to  an  explora- 
tion of  the  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
involved. 

COMMrTTTE    BILt 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
'H.  R.  12591)  set  forth  in  .sections  6 
and  7  provide  a  special  method  by  which 
the  Congress  may  participate  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  effect  should  be 
given  to  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 


dations for  relief  in  escape-clau.se  cases. 
This  Is  a  most  controversial  field.  The 
administration's  proposals,  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  by  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Ke.^n  and  Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Ch.\mberlainI,  contained  no 
provisions  on  thi.s  matter.  Other  pro- 
posals, one  of  which  I  will  discuss  later, 
contain  much  more  far-reaching  pro- 
visions. Sections  6  and  7  of  the  com- 
mittees  bill  constitute  a  provision  which 
will  permit  a  greater  degree  of  Congres- 
sional participation  in  escape-clause 
cases  where  the  Conrrre&s  con.siders  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  without  destroying 
the  present  discretion  of  the  President 
to  take  variou.s  factors  of  the  national 
interest  into  consideration  in  deciding 
what  action  he  should  take  on  Tariff 
Commisiiion  recommendations  in  this 
sensitive  field. 

Tlie  bill  is  not  complicated  in  this  re- 
spect. Under  existing  law,  if  the  Presi- 
dent decides  not  to  t^ive  full  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.s.sion  for  escape-clau.se  relief,  he  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  of  this  House  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
body  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  The 
committee's  bill  merely  provides  that  in 
any  such  case  the  Congress  may,  by  con- 
current resolution,  pas.scd  by  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  Hou.-ie,  v-we  effect  to 
the  full  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  provided  that  such  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  within  60  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  report.  Such  a  concur- 
rent resolution  shall  be  highly  privileged 
in  each  Hou.se.  including  the  right  of  a 
Member  to  move  to  discharge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee  fiom  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  after  it  has  been  be- 
fore either  for  10  days. 

This  does  not  upset  the  present  dis- 
cretion which  now  resides  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  either  accept,  or  to  reject  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendations.  He  may  continue  to 
reject  Tariff  Commission  recommenda- 
tions becau.'-e  he  disap'recs  with  the  Com- 
mission on  the  question  of  Injury,  be- 
cause he  considers  the  proposed  relief 
would  not  materially  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indu.stry.  because  he  dcem,s 
the  Interest  of  consumers  or  of  exporters 
whore  markets  mluht  be  ndvcisely  af- 
fected by  prnpo!«ed  action  to  outweigh 
the  producer's  Interest,  for  Important 
reasons  of  foreign  relations,  or  for  any 
other  reoson  rclallni;  to  the  broad  na- 
tlonol  Interest.  The  \^lsdom  of  the 
Presidents  continuing  to  have  such  dis- 
cretion was  considered  and  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  your  committee  In  Its  report 
on  the  bill  which  became  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955,  and 
reaffirmed  this  year.  The  present  bill 
before  you  does  not  change  this  basic 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  President  has  too 
often  failed  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
Tariff  Commission's  escape  clause  rec- 
ommendations. Up  to  now  there  has  not 
been  an  effective  and  organized  way  for 
the    Congress    to    examine    these    com- 


plaints. They  may  be  right  or  they  may 
be  wrong.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation, over  the  President's  veto  if  nec- 
essary, to  give  effect  to  such  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  as  have  been  ^ 
rejected  by  the  Piesident.  This  has  " 
never  been  done,  for  various  reasons. 
The  committee  has  received  the  Presi- 
dent's reports  of  why  he  has  failed  to 
carry  out  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dations, but  bills  have  not  been  intro- 
duced to  reverse  his  decisions.  Whether 
that  was  because  he  was  right  or  because 
the  path  of  a  bill  too  difficult  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  we  can  only  speculate. 
The  committee's  proposal,  both  by  pro- 
viding for  the  privileged  character  of  the 
concurrent  resolution,  and  by  setting  a 
60-day  time  limitation  for  its  passage, 
has  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for 
expeditious  action  by  the  Congress  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  widely  held  be- 
lief that  relief  should  be  provided  a  do- 
mestic industry  beyond  any  that  may 
have  been  made  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  procedure  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  other  legislation  which 
contain  provisions  tliat  decisions  of  the 
President  will  become  effective  unless 
disapproved  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  or  in  some  cases  by  simple 
resolution  of  either  House.  In  both  in- 
stances the  President  has  been  author- 
ized to  exercise  his  discretion:  and  in 
both  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  be- 
comes final  unless  within  a  specified 
period — and  with  privileged  character 
for  its  deliberations — Congress  has  posi- 
tively indicated  that  it  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  in 
a  particular  case. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  seme 
quarters  as  to  the  constitutionality  for 
such  purposes  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  Congress  which  is  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President.  This  matter 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. Use  of  concurrent  resolutions 
for  similar  purposes  has  become  an 
established  practice  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  has 
been  used  in  numeroiis  instances,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  laws  which  have 
provided  that  they  might  be  terminated, 
normally  prior  to  a  fixed  date,  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress, 
There  have  been  no  court  decisions  in- 
terpreting the  constitutional  provision 
regarding  the  subml.sslon  of  a  bill  to 
the  President— article  I.  section  7  of  the 
Constitution— as  forbidding  this  type  of 
action  by  concurrent  resolution,  al- 
though serious  contentions  have  been 
made  that  the  device  is  unconstitutional. 

The  utc  of  such  resolutions  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  pro- 
vide for  the  effectiveness  of  Congres- 
sional action  upon  the  happening  of  a 
particular  event.  We  have  provided  In 
legislation  that  the  duty  on  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  should  be  suspended  until  the 
market  price  dropped  to  a  particular 
point,  and  that  upon  the  happening  of 
such  event  the  duty  should  be  rein- 
stated. The  present  escape  clause  pro- 
visions provide  in  effect  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  become  effective  in  the  event  thdt 
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they  are  approved  by  the  President. 
The  committee's  proposal  merely  adds 
to  the  latter  condition  an  additional 
alternative  event  upon  which  such  rec- 
ommendations shall  become  effective — 
that  is,  upon  the  adoption  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  by  the  Congress  by  a 
particular  vote  and  within  a  specified 
period. 

There  would  be  no  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Concjressional  action 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  an  earlier  bill  puttinK 
into  effect  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  di.sapproved 
by  the  President.  The  committee's  pro- 
posal provides  that  by  the  same  major- 
ity by  which  the  Coni:;ress  could  override 
such  a  veto  it  may  take  the  .same  action 
which  it  could  unquestionably  take  if 
the  President  had  rejected  tiie  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  twice — 
first,  before  the  Congress  acted,  and  sec- 
ond, after  it  had  acted  and  sent  the  bill 
to  the  President.  This  procedure  elimi- 
nates the  first  action  by  the  Cons^ess, 
passage  of  a  bill,  and  the  veto  which 
would  be  expected  from  the  President 
for  the  same  reasons  that  he  had  origi- 
nally rejected  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  It  is  thus  be- 
lieved that  the  reouiremcnt  that  tlie  res- 
olution be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
which  is  analogous  to  repassing  a  bill 
after  a  veto,  will  enhance  the  position  in 
favor  of  constitutionality  if  it  is  attacked 
in  a  court  proceeding  as  it  undoubtedly 
will  be. 

Thus  the  bill  retains  the  vitally  im- 
portant Presidential  discretion  in  escape 
clause  cases,  but  permits  the  Congress  to 
act  in  important  cases  by  a  method 
which  is  based  on  repeated  precedents  in 
practice  and  which  incorporates  an  cle- 
ment which  will  certainly  assist  in 
meeting  constitutionality  attacks. 

COMPARISON     WITH     SIMPSON     BILI, 

I  would  like  now  to  compare  the  pro- 
cedure proposed  in  the  committee  bill 
with  the  provisions  in  the  substitute. 
This  alternative  proposal  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  situation.  It  would 
take  from  the  President  all  his  existing 
discretion,  unless  you  would  consider  it 
an  exercise  of  discretion  for  (he  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  delay  for  60  days  the 
entry  into  force  of  recommendations  by 
the  Tariff  Commi.ssion  which  he  consid- 
ers should  be  completely  rejected  for 
rea.sons  of  overriding  national  interest. 

Under  the  substitute  bill  the  President 
would  have  only  30  days,  in  contrast  to 
his  60  days  under  the  present  law  and 
the  proposal  of  the  committee,  in  which 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
the  Tariff  Commi.ssion's  recommenda- 
tions and  to  report  to  the  Congress  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  them.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
become  effective,  even  if  rejected  by  the 
President,  unless  within  60  days  of  the 
notification  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  his  reasons  for  rejection,  a  law 
has  been  enacted  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  highly  important  in  this 
compari-son,  to  emphasize  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  give  no  privileged  posi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It 
would  be  subject  to  the  many  and  varied 
delaying  tactics  with  which  we  are  all 


familiar,  Including  extended  debate,  in 
order  to  delay  its  pa.ssage  beyond  the 
requisite  60  days.  All  of  us  know  the 
difficulties  of  securing  expeditious  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  to  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial opposition.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impo.ssible  to  obtain  the  passage 
within  60  days  of  such  a  bill,  which 
would  be  fought  by  the  lobby  which  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  the  escape 
clause  recommendations  from  the  Tariff 
Commi.ssion  and  probably  by  many 
others.  In  fact,  if  not  in  law.  this  pro- 
posal would  completely  remove  from  the 
President  the  important  discretion  which 
he  now  has  and  which  tlie  committee 
has  considered  to  be  so  important. 

Moreover,  under  the  substitute  bill, 
if  the  recommendations  by  the  Tariff 
Commi,ssion  should  be  made  while  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  tliey  mu.st  be 
made  effective  provisionally  within  30 
days.  There  would  be  no  opportunity, 
short  of  a  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  prompt  action  thereby,  for 
the  President  to  refrain  from  putting 
into  effect  such  recommendations  on  tlie 
30th  day.  Provision  is  made  that,  upon 
reconvening,  the  Congress  could  take 
rction  rejecting,  such  recommendations. 
Not  only  would  such  action  be  unlikely, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  but,  even 
in  a  case  in  which  there  was  sufficient 
a'::recmcnt  in  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dential view  that  effect  should  not  be 
given  to  the  recommendations,  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  forei^rn  relations  of 
the  United  States  or  to  some  other  na- 
tional interest  might  already  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  the  requirement 
that  the  President  give  effect  to  such 
recommendations  provisionally  prior  to 
the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

The  problem  for  decision  between 
these  two  measures  is  a  simple  one. 
Should  we  adopt  the  substitute  which 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes  because* 
of  the  extreme  difllcultirs  of  prompt 
le^dslation  by  the  Congress,  substitute 
the  view  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission — with  their  relatively 
narrow  focusing  on  the  questions  of  in- 
creased imports  and  injury  to  an  indus- 
try— or  perhaps  to  a  minor  se.,'ment  of  an 
industry — for  the  view  of  the  President 
based  on  his  wide  experience  and  knowl- 
edf^e  of  all  the  factors  mnkinn  up  the 
total  national  interest.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  who  even  indicated  to  your 
committee  that  they  did  not  desire  that 
their  recommendalions  should  become 
final  decisions,  there  is  only  one  anriwer 
which  we  can  give.  The  President  is 
elected  by  all  the  people.  He  rcpre-^^ents 
us  all.  Through  his  Cabinet,  his  mission 
abroad,  and  many  other  sources  within 
the  executive,  he  obtains  information 
which  makes  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
person  best  suited  to  make  determina- 
tions in  matters  which  affect  vitally  our 
national  interest. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  enumerate  the 
many  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  which 
have  given  discretion  of  one  form  or 
another  to  the  President.  They  are 
legion.  Among  those  which  have  given 
to  him  untrammelled  discretion  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreit:n  relations  and 
other  considerations  in  the  national  in- 


terest are  statutes  relating  to  the  laying 
of  submarine  cables  and  the  approval  of 
international  civil  aviation  routes.  In 
the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  the  Constitution 
allows  us  to  dele-rate,  and  that  we  prop- 
erly have  delegated  to  the  President,  In 
matters  relating  to  foreiim  relations,  "a 
decree  of  discretion  nnd  freedom  from 
statutory  restriction  which  would  not  be 
permissible  were  domestic  affairs  alone 
involved." 

Let  us  make  no  mhtake  about  it.  The 
provision  of  the  substitute  bill  would  give 
Tariff  Commis.sion  decision,  both  under 
the  escape-clause  and  peril-point  provi- 
sions, a  finality  that  is  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary. The  Tariff  Commi.siion,  an 
independent  agency,  would,  in  effect,  be 
making  final  adjudications  with  respect 
to  complex  matters  of  national  policy 
without  the  provivion  for  judicial  review 
or  Presidential  review  of  such  determi- 
nations. Unlike  the  other  independent 
agencies  of  Government  whose  proce- 
dures and  acts  are  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  would  be  act- 
ing under  a  law  to  itself.  It  would  be 
making  adjudications  based  Dn  ex  parte 
investifrations.  Its  adjudications  would 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view. 

What  is  most  novel  in  terms  of  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  practice 
is  this:  Despite  the  fact  that  any  actions 
taken  by  the  Commission  and  any  deter- 
minations made  would  have  profound 
effects  on  our  foreign  relations,  the 
President  would  not  have  the  authority 
to  review  such  determinations.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  that  I  quoted  a 
few  minutes  ago,  the  di.screlion  of  the 
President  would  not  be  broader  than  if 
domestic  affairs  alone  were  involved  but 
rather  the  discretion  of  the  Pre.-ident 
would  in  fact  be  virtually  eliminated. 
This  is  offensive  to  anyone  who  has  any 
sensibility  for  con.-^^titutional  practices 
and  arrangements.  We  would  be  making 
a  grave  and  serious  error  if  we  enacted 
the  substitute  bill. 

Precedent  and  common.sen.  e  combine 
to  keep  the  discretion  in  the  President. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  an  adequate 
safeguard  for  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  domestic  industries  in  any 
cases  in  which  there  is  general  recogni- 
tion that  the  Presidential  action  has  been 
unuise.  To  go  further  would  be  worse 
than  folly,  it  would  actually  damage  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Van 
Zandt.  I 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  committee  bill. 
H  R  12591.  and  In  support  of  H.  R. 
12676,  the  .so-called  Simpsor  bill,  which 
will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1939. 
I  opposed  unrestricted  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  destroying  the  jobs  of  coal  miners 
and  railroaders  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Penn.sylvania. 
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At  that  time  imported  Russian  coal 
had  captured  some  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board coal  markets  from  coal  producers 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Later  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  from  Vene- 
zuela began  to  flood  the  eastern  sea- 
board, thus  destroying  the  principal 
market  for  Pennsylvania-mined  coal — • 
especially  in  my  Congressional  District. 
During  the  82d  Congress,  1  voted  to 
extend  reciprocal  trade  agreements  be- 
cause there  was  contained  therein  the 
so-called  peril  point  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  provide  a  checkrein  on 
imports  that  could  destroy  the  jobs  of 
American  wage  earners. 

During  the  83d  Congress  I  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  foreign 
goods  which  included  residual  oil  by 
supporting  the  so-called  Simpson  bill, 
which  would  have  written  into  law  a 
quota  limitation.  As  many  will  recall, 
the  Simpson  bill  was  returned  to  com- 
mittee by  a  small  margin  of  votes. 

Since  the  83d  Congress,  those  of  us 
who  oppose  uncontrolled  imports  by  in- 
sistin;  on  quota  limitations  have  been 
betrayed  by  idle  promises  in  the  form 
of  worthless  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  peril-point  amendment,  and  the 
window-dressing  job  performed  by  the 
Randall  committee  under  the  guise  of 
solving  the  plight  of  American  indu.stries 
adversely  affected  by  the  importation 
of  cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods. 
More  lecently  it  was  a  sugKested  vol- 
untary agreement  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can oil  interests  that  was  employed  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  spirits  of  these  of  us 
who  were  fighting  to  curl)  the  unrestrict- 
ed fiood  of  foie;L;n  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pred.cted  in  1939  tJiat 
uncontrolled  cheaply  manufactured  for- 
eign imports  would  eventually  not  only 
create  ghost  towns  in  the  coal  areas  of 
the  Nation,  but  would  also  adversely 
affect  the  general  industrial  economy  by 
destroying  the  jobs  of  American  wage 
earners  in  various  other  industries. 

Speaking  esp.-^cially  for  my  Conr,rcs- 
sional  District,  my  prediction  in  1939  has 
become  a  reality.  For  example,  practi- 
cally all  of  our  deep  mines  in  central 
Pt-nn^ylvr.nia  are  closed  and  thou.scinds 
of  miners  have  been  unemployed  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  fact,  many  mining  towns  have  been 
abandoned  and  their  empty  and  dilapi- 
dated rows  of  houses  stand  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
short.'^ighted  pohcy  of  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  foreign  residual  oil. 

In  addition  to  the  prostrated  condition 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  resultant  ef- 
fect on  the  railroads  and  related  indus- 
tries, cheaply  manufactured  foreign 
products  other  than  residual  oil  have 
vitally  affected  other  industries  such  as 
glass  and  pottery,  brass  mills,  gas  and 
taximeters,  machine  parts,  textiles,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  and  many  other 
industries.  I  repeat  oeain  that  the  un- 
controlled importation  of  cheaply  manu- 
factured foreign  products  has  adversely 
affected  all  these  industries. 

Now  what  Is  the  result?  According 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor, my  Congressional  District  has  been 
classified  for  years  as  a  critical  area  and 


was  recently  placed  in  class  P  because 
of  the  fact  that  nearly  18  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  is  unemployed.  Ihis 
unemployment  is  not  confined  to  coal 
miners  and  railroaders  but  includes  em- 
ployees of  various  other  industries  that 
I  mentioned. 

In  my  home  city  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  nearly 
10.000  people  are  unemployed — 6,000  of 
whom  are  railroad  employees  with  sev- 
eral thousands  of  this  number  having 
exhau.sted  their  ri^^hts  to  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits.  A  similar 
condition  exists  among  coal  miners  and 
employees  of  other  industries  who  have 
exhausted  their  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  from  the 
State  of   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  pinpoint 
the  evil  effects  of  foreign  imports  in  the 
industries  I  have  mentioned  by  spokes- 
men for  various  industries. 

First,  I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  R.  T. 
Laing,  executive  director  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, Altoona,  Pa.    Mr.  Laing  says: 

Central  Pennsylvania's  bituminous  coal 
production  In  1957  decreased  from  nearly 
50  million  tons  in  1948  to  36  million  or 
nearly  40  percent  and  a  further  deficit  of 
several  million  tons  is  expected  for  1933. 
PYnm  tlie  standpoint  of  employees,  in  1948 
we  had  nearly  49.000  persons  employed  in 
the  coal  industry  in  the  central  Penn.syl- 
vania area  as  compared  to  22.600  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957,  a  drop  of  nearly  45  percent. 

Mr.  Laing  continued  by  saying: 
The  present  provision  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  largely  responsible 
for  the  economic  crifls  which  the  coal  in- 
dustry Is  now  encountering  and  which  has 
closed  many  mines  in  this  area  while  others 
are  operating  on  an  average  of  3  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Laing  concluded  by  saying: 

Unle<;s  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  restricts  the  import*  of  residual  oil.  the 
coal  industry  Is  headed  for  more  serious 
trouble. 

From  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  me- 
ters, I  quote  Mr.  P.  A.  Wick,  an  official 
of  that  firm,  who  stated : 

Tariff  reductions  have  reduced  our  taxi- 
meter business  50  percent  and  will  reduce  it 
further.  Import  quotas,  licenses,  and  cur- 
rency restrictions  of  foreign  nations  have 
severely  curtailed  otir  export  business  and 
result  in  the  obvious  fact  there  Is  nothing 
reciprocal  about  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
Foreign  wage  rates  30  to  50  percent  below 
otirs  with  ratio  ever  increasing  due  to  our 
wage  and  fringe  increases  make  it  obvious 
we  cannot  compete  now  and  time  will  in- 
cre.isc  the  disadvantages  if  the  law  is  ex- 
tended. 

From  the  Butcher  &  Hart  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  parts  for  the  American  bicycle  in- 
dustry, let  me  quote  Mr.  J.  H.  Butcher, 
president  of  the  company,  who  says: 

Serious  inroads  have  been  made  by  manu- 
facturers of  our  products  in  Germany.  Eng- 
land, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Japan  through  their  ability  to  price  im- 
ported merchandise  at  a  level  which  seri- 
ously disrupts  our  market.  Their  sales  pol- 
icies have  been  most  disruptive  to  our 
Industry,  whicli  liave  brought  about  not 
only  a  loss  of  business  but  created  a  condi- 
tion of  harassment  among  our  customers. 
While  the  current  recession  h."s  had  a  part 


in  our  level  of  activities,  unrestricted  Im- 
ports of  overseas  manufacturers  have  re- 
duced our  operations  by  50  percent. 

From  the  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co., 
Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  F.  Allen  has  this 
to  say: 

The  pottery  industry  in  America  is  in  a 
hell  of  a  mess  due  in  part  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  Allen  s  powerful  statement  is  too 
lengthy  to  read  at  this  point  because 
of  the  time  so  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
following  excerpts: 

The  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Co.  do  not  list  in  their  catalogs 
a  single  piece  of  American  made  fine  china. 
The  so-called  fine  china  listed  in  the  cata- 
logs of  these  two  companies  is  imported 
from  Japan,  where  prices  are  bo  low.  due  to 
low  labor  costs,  that  American  manufactur- 
ers cannot  possibly  compete. 

The  average  wage  scale  paid  In  our  par- 
ticular plant  averages  $1.93  an  hour.  I 
have  been  told  the  average  wage  scale  in 
Japanese  potteries  is  between  12  cents  and 
20  cents  an  hour. 

A  national  policy  to  give  our  Industry 
away  to  foreign  countries  and  thereby  create 
uneiTiployment,  idle  plants  and  breadlines 
here,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  to 
keep  .America  safe  and  sound. 

From  the  R.  S.  L.  Shuttlecocks  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  President  G.  P. 
Thompson  says: 

The  past  year  or  two  we  have  spent  con- 
siderable money  In  the  Installation  of  ia- 
jection  molding  machines  and  making  dies 
for  the  production  of  pl.-istic  badminton 
shuttlecoclis.  on'y  to  find  that  it  is  difficult 
to  operate  profitably  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition, mainly  from  England  and  Germany. 

A  large  part  of  the  market  here  is  being 
supplied  by  an  English  manufacturer  at 
prices  less  than  half  that  which  he  is  selling 
a  similar  item  on  the  home  market.  In 
other  words,  he  Is  obviotisly  dumping  on 
this  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Carroll  R.  Miller,  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  Appalachian  Ap- 
ple Service,  Inc..  Martinsburg.  W.  Va., 
speaking  for  1.400  fruitgrowers  in  Mary- 
land, the  Virginias,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  in  particular  my  home  county 
of  Blair,  has  the  following  to  say: 

Tl;ie  principle  of  recipr'X:al  trade  agree- 
ments is  good  but  some  important  nations 
have  reneged  habituajly  on  their  obligations 
through  quouis,  time  restrictions,  etc. 
Thereby  uur  fruitgrowers  have  been  victims 
of  ranic.  costly  discrimination.  After  un- 
successful attempts  in  past  several  years  to 
correct  this  through  usual  channels  more 
positive  steps  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Miller  also  says: 

Export  markets  are  highly  important  to 
apples;  an  outlet  that  can  stabilize  prices 
by  spreading  supplies.  We  ask  no  favors; 
just  access  to  markets  that  are  not  rigged 
against  us  by  governmental  ukase,  when  this 
has    been    foresworn    by    mutual    agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  located  at  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  in  my  Congressional  District,  is  the 
Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Co..  manu- 
facturers of  brass  mill  products,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  W.  Sieg  is  president. 

Four  years  ago.  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  foreign  production 
teams  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  spent  several 
days  at  the  Titan  plant  during  which 
time  they  were  familiarized  with  plant 
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layout,  equipment,  operation,  and  man-  here  in  1955  that  I  believe  In  the  prin-  proKiam  is  one  of  the  most  important 
asement.  Fully  indoctrinated  regard-  ciple  of  reciprocal  trade,  but  it  must  be  measures  to  come  before  us. 
ing  brass  mill  operations,  the  foreign  based  on  a  two-way  street  and  thus  be  Over  the  years,  since  1934  to  be  exact. 
production  teams  returned  to  Prance  mutually  beneficial.  the  Congre.ss  has  reviewed  and  reviewed 
and  having  copied  Titan's  methods  of  As  President  W.  W.  Sleqr  of  the  Titan  again  every  aspect  of  it.  On  each  and 
producing  brass  mill  products  are  now  Metal  Manufacturing  Co..  Bollefonte.  every  such  review,  including  that  now 
amon.Et  Titans  cliief  competitors.  Pa  ,  pointed  out.  our  reciprocal  trade  being  made,  the  Congress  has  been  im- 
According  to  President  Siet;.  of  the  program  Is  a  one-way  .street,  and  the  pre.s.sed  with  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
Titan  Metal  Manufi^cturing  Co.:  word  reciprocity  has  therefore  become  gram  ha.s  contributed  to  our  economic 
Before  1950  Titan  saw  little  or  no  indica-  meaningless.  progress  as  a  Nation  and  to  our  interna- 
tlon  of  business  loss  due  to  Imports.  How-  Mr.  Chairman,  as  T  said  earlier  in  my  tional  stature  with  peoples  of  the  world, 
ever,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  Titan's  statement,  throughout  my  Congressional  No  country  in  the  world  has  greater 
orders  started  to  decrease  until  today  we  are  career  I  have  supported  the  principle  productivity  than  this  great  country  of 
^""'"'"vL^'^ol'  HurM'/.'7h«°flrI't*'  aTZl  Tf  of  rcciprocal  trade  in  the  belief  that  such  ours.  We  can  produce  almast  anything, 
were    booking   durmg   the   first   quarter   of  provisions  as  the  penl-point  amendment.  We  can  produce  in  abundance.     In  fact. 

e.scape  clau.se.  and  so  forth,  would  pro-  our  longstanding  problem  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Sieg  further  states:  tect  American  industry  and  the  jobs  of  agriculture  has  been  production  in  over- 
Known  brass-rod  business  lost  to  Imports  American  wage  earners.  abundance. 
In  1957  approximates  6  million  pounds  and  Today   in   my   Congressional   District.  A  basic  question  is:  where,  to  whom 
BO  far  In  1958  3  million  pounds.  ^,j^^  nearly  18  percent  of  a  99.000  labor  ^"d  how  can  we  sell  the  products  of  this 
He  continues  by  saying-  market  unemployed  and  a  good  percent-  great  productive  capacity  with  which  we 
Not  all  of  the  reduction  in  Titan's  labor  a^-e  chargeable  to  reciprocal-trade  agree-  are  blr.s.sed?     To  maintain  our  economy 
force  can  be  blamed  on  imports,  but  it  is  ments,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup-  at  a   high   level,   to  maintain  our  high 
Bigniflcant   that   the  over-all   percentage  of  port  the  committee  bill  because  it  will  standard  of  living,  to  provide  Jobs  for 
business  lost  to  importers  parallels  that  of  simply  continue  the  same  policy  that  has  all,    we   must   somehow,   somewhere,    in 
the  percentage  drop  in  employment.    Using  forced  the  misery  of  unemployment  upon  some  way.  develop  new  markets  and  en- 
1955  as  a  base  (100  percent)  Titans  payroll  j^y  constituency  larye  existing  markets  for  the  products 
has  decreased  as  follows:  Thousands    of    my    con.stituents-all  of  our  soil  and  industry. 

^^^'y'^i  pood  Americans  and  victims  of  thi.s  reck-  That  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  re- 

Jg^^ - - g  ^3  less  foreign-trade  policy— are  today  de-  ciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  and 

January"  1958' "  14  30  Pe^dent  for  their  exi.<5tence  upon  public-  it  has  served  that  purpose  well.    One  of 

March  1958. -llimi"l""IlIII"-"-  15  41  assistance     benefits     and     surplus-food  the  reasons  we  have  enjoyed  an  expand- 
Way  1958 21.68  commodities.  ing  economy  is  that  we  have  been  able 

n/r..   r->,oi..«,„„    »f  4o  .,»,.fi,,o.,f  tr.  r.r.ir.t  ^    regrct    that    it    is    not   possible    for  ^o  develop  and  enlarge  markets  for  our 

^\u^    I     u'          P^^tinent  to  point  i^^^^,,^,.,  „f  ^^^^  ^odv  to  talk  to  these  Products.     And  the  primary  reason  we 

Thnil    inH   of     ^tln^'^L'^Tllt^M'f.'l  Unemployed  Americans  as  they  stand  in  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  has 

whole    and   of   which   the   Titan  Metal  surplus-food  cou-  been  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  reciprocal 

^Ti''?l'iyiH^??n?n^cf.^Ar,'''^^^^^^^^  P°"^-    If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  talk  to  trade  program.    It  has  indeed  proven  its 

iVn!   ^If  Vc^   r^nn/.   InnH     «f  .nm  them,  you  would  hear  the  pitiful  story  of  value;   to  the  farmer,  to  the  manufac- 

SriH%n?in  vt^S??9nnrnonnH.  their  plight  as  citizchs  of  a  nation  that  turer.   to   the   woikingman   and   to  our 

^T^'^rZ^^ioViTjZT^^  boasts  Of  its  high  standard  of  living.  ^^-le --               ,     ^     ^  ^^      ^     ^^ 

million   with   the   imports   increasing   to  I"   ^^^   event   that   some  of   you   may  You  need  only  to  look  at  the  chart  to 

31  million  pounds.     But  now  let  us  look  ^'""d.^''  what  the  residents  of  my  Con-  be  found  on  page  16  of  the  committee 

at  1957  when  the  exports  dropped  to  13  fr^^s^ional  District  are  doing  to  alleviate  hearings  to  see  at  a  glance  how-^our  for- 

million  Dounds  while  the  imports  sky-  the  chronic  unemployment  situation  that  eign  trade  has  grown     The  trade  agree- 

rocketed"  to  108  million  pounds  *'^  ^^'^^  ^een  faced  with  for  years,  let  ments  program  has  stimulated  a  healthy 

In  a  few  words  here  is  what  is  happen-  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  every  community  in  my  expansion  of  international  trade  and  has 

Ing.    The  imports  are  steadily  increasing  Congressional  District  has  an  active  com-  been   an   important   factor  in   our  eco- 

while    the    import   duty   is   steadily  de-  "^'^tee  engaged  in  trying  to  attract  new  nomic  growth  here  in  the  United  States. 

creasing  with  the  net  result  that  exports  iridustries.     To  finance  their  activities.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 

have  decreased  to  the  point  where  reci-  these   committees   have   raised    millions  1957  our  exports  of  products  reached  the 

prccity    for   the   brass   mill   industry   is  °^  dollars  by  voluntary   subscription.  all  time  high  of  $19  5  billion,  and  this 

truly  a  one-way  street  ^°  *^^te  they  have  had  some  success  in  was  approximately  $6  billion  more  than 

Mr.  Chairman  there  are  other  Indus-  obtaining  new  industries.     But  here  Ls  we  imported, 

tries  in  my  Congressional  District  that  ^'^^^t    is    happening:    As    new    jobs   are  The  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 

have   felt   the   unfair  competition   from  created,  imported  cheaply  manufactured  sent  is  primarily  agricultural.    As  we  all 

the  importation  of  cheaply  manufactured  foreign  products  more  than  nullify  the  so  well  know,  we  have  been  making  a 

foreign  goods.    I  want  it  understood  that  ^'^ort    being    made   to    rehabilitate    the  continuing  .search  for  a  practical  solu- 

the  industries  in  my  Congressional  Dis-  economy.     In  plain  words,  it  is  a  losing  tion  to  the  agricultural  problem.    In  this 

trict  can  face  fair  competition  from  any  battle.  continuing  search  a  fundamental  ques- 

Indu.'^try  anywhere.    However,  when  the  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Representative  tion  continues  to  be:   what  shall  we  do 

American  markets  are  thrown  open  to  a  of  these  deserving  Americans  who  are  with  our  farm  surpluses  and,  at  the  .same 

flood   of   competitive   imports   produced  willing  and   eager  to  work   and  uncm-  time,    maintain   a   healthy   agricultural 

with  cheap  foreign  labor,  the  standard  ployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I  economy? 

of  living  of  every  American  wage  earner  would  betray  their  trust  in  me  if  I  failed  A  partial  answer  has  been  found  in  the 

will  be  sacrificed.  to  vote  for  the  Simpson  bill,  which  will  development   of   foreign   markets.     For 

Let  me  quite  some  figures  concerning  curb  the  flow  of  foreiizn  residual  oil  and  the  fi.scal  year  1957  our  exports  of  farm 
average  hourly  earnings  in  the  United  cheaply  manufactured  foreign  products  commodities  alone  amounted  to  $4.7  bil- 
States  with  other  countries.  The.se  fig-  that  have  robbed  American  wage  earners  hon  in  value.  Of  that  total  nearly  four- 
ures  speak  for  them.selves:  United  of  their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  fifths  went  to  countries  with  whom  we 
States.  $2.07.  as  compared  with  Belgium,  their  families.  have  trade  agreements. 
53  cents;  Prance.  39  cents;  Germany.  48  Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  To  be  sure,  some  of  our  farmers  are 
cents;  Italy,  33  cents:  Japan.  24  cents;  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  more  directly  dependent  upon  exports  for 
Great  Britain.  62  cents;  Mexico.  22  IMr.  Abends!.  their  products  than  others  But  all  farm- 
cents;  and  the  Netherlands.  35  cents.  Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  ers.  whatever  commodities  they  may 
The  source  of  this  information  Is  the  support  of  the  pending  bill  to  extend  the  raise,  have  a  stake  m  foreign  outlets 
International  Financial  Statistics,  April  Recipiocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  whether  or  not  a  single  item  he  produces 
1^58.  my  judgment,  both  from  a  domestic  and  is  shipped  abroad.     Any  loss  of  foreign 

In  concluding  my  statement.  I  should  an    international   standpoint,   this   pro-  markets  forces  the  producer  of  the  ex- 
like   to  repeat  here  today   what  I  said  posed  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  port  crops  to  switch  to  production  for 
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the  home  market.  The  mere  fact  that 
production  from  1  acre  in  5  moves  abroad 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pres.«.ure  off  the 
domestic  market  and  serves  to  strengthen 
farm  prices  generally. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  important  not  only  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  important  to  our  whole 
national  economy. 

In  considering  this  program  for  the 
elimination  of  artificial  trade  barriers 
and  the  promotion  of  international 
trade,  we  might  well  a^k  our.selves  this 
very  simple  question:  How  can  you  or  I 
buy  anything  unless  we  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it?  We  cannot.  Then  let  us 
Bsk  our.selves:  How  can  people  abroad 
buy  anything  we  have  to  sell  unless  they 
have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy' 
They  cannot.  How,  then,  can  they  get 
dollars  unless  we  bankrupt  ourselves  and 
them  through  outright  loans  and  gifts? 

The  answer  is  that  in  order  for  peo- 
ple abroad  to  be  able  to  buy  from  us  we 
must  be  wiUini  to  buy  from  them.  They 
have  many  things  we  do  not  have,  but 
we  need  and  want.  Critical  and  strategic 
materials  so  essential  to  our  indu.strial 
production  is  a  notable  example.  From 
abroad  we  import  such  thing.s  as  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea.  rubber,  bananas,  and  suuar. 
all  of  which  contribute  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  us. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  Is  de- 
signed to  develop  this  exchan'.:e  of 
goods — to  enable  olheis  to  buy  what  we 
have  to  sell  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide protection  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  from  injurious  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reciprocal  Tiade 
Agreements  Act  has  proven  its  value  to 
us.  nationally  and  internationally,  and 
it  must  be  extended. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Sadlak  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trade  agreements  program  was  origi- 
nated in  1934  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  who  supported  free-trade 
proposals  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  in  1907  through 
his  service  as  Secretary  of  State.  In 
fact,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax.  He  be- 
lieved tliat  such  a  tax  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  without 
the  tariff  revenues  which  up  to  1913  had 
met  most  of  our  fiscal  needs. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  with  our  trade 
agreements  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  administered  by  the  State  De- 
partment. This  program  was  conceived 
as  a  device  to  promote  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  who  in  the 
last  analysis  must  supply  all  the  tax  rev- 
enues to  support  our  foreign  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

The  trade  agreements  program  origi- 
nated as  a  device  for  opening  new  mar- 
kets to  Ameiioan  products  by  inducing 


other  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  and 
other  import  restrictions  in  exchange  for 
our  tariff  concessions. 

While  real  reciprocity  was  possible 
when  only  tariffs  were  negotiated,  there 
was  no  mechanism  in  the  act  of  1934  for 
bargaining  to  eliminate  embargoes,  quo- 
tas, state  purchasing,  and  other  discrim- 
inatory devices  used  to  restrict  American 
goods. 

Although  the  United  States  obtained 
some  concessions  in  return  for  its  own 
tariff  cuts.  American  duties  were  not  al- 
ways the  prime  inducements.  In  .some 
cases,  foreign  nations  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  tai  ifis  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
foreign  aid. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
five  other  countries  have  reduced  tariffs 
by  a  higher  ratio  than  the  United  States. 
Most  major  trading  nations  appear  to 
have  rai.sed  their  tariffs.  The  United 
Kmgdom,  which  is  next  to  the  United 
States  m  magnitude  of  world  trade, 
shows  a  43  F>ercent  increase  since  1937. 
France,  the  third  greatest  trader,  has  in- 
creased duty  levels  by  37  percent.  Can- 
ada, fourth  ranked  in  world  trade,  has 
reduced  tariffs  by  a  relatively  modest  13 
percent.  This,  my  colleagues,  is  hardly 
reciprocal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
H.  R.  12591  does  not  fulfill  the  objectives 
it  purports  but  rather  is  misleading,  and 
deluding,  giving  very  little  or  no  addi- 
tional prospect  that  relief  will  be  granted 
to  domestic  industries  under  escape 
clause  procedures.  It  falls  lamentably 
short  of  giving  the  encouragement  that 
American  business  is  now  seeking. 

This  bill  is  much  more  than  a  tariff 
bill.  It  once  more  deprives  Congress  of 
its  authority  and  responsibility  to  recu- 
late  our  foreign  commerce,  lodging  this 
power  back  intt  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. To  quote  part  of  the  minority 
report  to  which  I  have  affixed  my  signa- 
ture. "The  most  firmly  established  con- 
cept which  the  Congress  imparted  to  the 
trade  agreements  legislation  in  193<  was 
the  principle  that  the  authority  would 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  that  injury  to 
domestic  industries  would  be  avoided. 
Now  as  the  executive  department  once 
more  appears  before  Congress  seekin,,  re- 
newal of  the  authority,  the  President's 
message  for  the  first  time  in  the  24-year 
history  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  fails 
even  to  pay  lip  service  to  that  principle, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  heard  a  parade 
of  witnesses  testify  as  to  the  injurious 
manner  in  which  the  trade  agreements 
authority  has  been  exercised."  I  would 
like  to  add  that  this  record  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  executive  branch  has 
consistently  let  other  considerations 
dominate  the  intent  the  Congress  had 
expres'^ed  in  enacting  the  escape  clause 
mechanism.  Congress  intended  that 
mechanism  to  be  used  by  the  executive 
branch  to  grant  relief  to  domestic  indus- 
tries who  could  convince  an  expert  and 
impartial  Tariff  Commission  that  they 
had  been  injured  by  the  excessive  im- 
portation of  competing  commodities.  A 
classic  example  of  this  is  the  stainless 
steel  flatware  case. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the 
stainless  steel  flatware  industry  since  50 
percent  of  the  industry  is  located  in  my 


heme  State  of  Connecticut,  Because 
stainless  steel  imports  had  mushroomed 
from  883  000  dozen  in  1953  to  over  11 
million  dozen  in  1958.  97  percent  of  the 
imports  coming  from  Japan,  the  indus- 
try appealed  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  relief  under  the  e.'^cape  clause  pro- 
vi'^ion.  The  Commission  conducted  a 
thorouch  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  and  as  a  result  of  their 
inve<=tigation  found  that  stainless  steel 
flatware  is  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  serious  damage  to  our  domestic 
industries.  These  imports  have  cau!=ed 
some  of  the  stainless  steel  plants  to  lay 
off  as  many  as  50  percent  of  their  work- 
ers. To  quote  part  of  the  Commission's 
report.  "In  face  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  foreign  producers 
because  of  their  lower  wage  rates.  United 
States  manufacturers  have  been  unable 
to  turn  their  operating  lo.~ses  into  profits 
and  have  suffered  sharply  increased  op- 
erating los-ses  due  primarily  to  the  great 
increased  imports  from  Japan."  Yet, 
even  though  the  Commission  found  sub- 
stantial injury  in  this  case,  their  recom- 
mendations were  not  observed  by  the 
President. 

Executive  vetoes  of  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendations  have  raised  the 
executive  judgment  above  the  legislative. 
As  long  as  this  domination,  exercised  in 
great  part  by  the  Department  of  State, 
continues,  laws  of  Congress  in  the  field 
of  tariffs  and  trade  will  be  ignored  or 
circumvented. 

During  the  Korean  War  the  State  De- 
partment established  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  This  organiza- 
tion op>erated  with  no  statutory  au- 
thority. It  allocated  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  of  the  world  to  each 
nation  on  the  basis  of  what  it  termed 
their  "entitlement  for  consumption." 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  center  of  the  copper  and 
brass  industry.  It  also  has  important 
aluminum  fabricating  facilities.  There 
are  countless  other  industries  which 
manufacture  finished  products  from 
these  basic  materials.  During  the  spring 
of  1952  I  received  numerous  complaints 
from  my  constituents  whose  jobs  were 
sacrificed  when  the  I>efense  Production 
Act  was  used  to  implement  the  State 
Department  policy  of  allocating  scarce 
materials  by  edict  to  all  countries 
whether  or  not  they  were  participating 
in  the  Korean  conflict. 

Early  in  March  1952  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  asked 
me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  on  the  electrical 
industry.  As  a  result  of  my  study.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  State  Department  to  use  this  legisla- 
tion to  destroy  American  mdustry  and 
assist  our  foreign  competitors.  Many  of 
the  newer  members  are  not  familiar  with 
the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  floor 
on  this  amendment  in  June  of  1952  Al- 
though it  was  .sponsored  by  a  member  of 
the  minority  party  and  was  .strongly  op- 
posed by  the  State  Department,  it  was 
adopted  on  a  teller  vote — 1G9-102  with 
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strong  bipartisan  support. 


This  experi- 
ence opened  my  eyes  as  nothing  else 
could  to  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  American  industry  from  cer- 
tain State  Department  policies.     - 

We  had  become  so  dependent  on  for- 
eign production  for  many  basic  raw  ma- 
terials that  we  were  unable  to  meet  in- 
creased mobilization  requirements  from 
domestic  sources.  Furthermore,  while 
we  were  contributing  the  major  effort 
both  in  money  and  in  manpower  to  fight 
the  Korean  War,  the  State  Department 
was  more  concerned  with  preserving  civ- 
ilian production  in  other  countries  which 
were  competitive  with  our  own  products. 
Although  the  International  Materials 
Conference  was  initially  proposed  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  war  eflort, 
strategic  materials  were  actually  taken 
from  our  military  stockpile  to  assist  in 
maintaining  so-called  entitlements  for 
consumption  to  other  countries. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Durham),  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  strategic  stockpile  pre- 
sented conclusive  evidence  that  our 
security  had  been  imix^nlled. 

My  study  of  the  impact  of  IMC  on 
the  electrical  industry  focused  my  at- 
tention on  the  difliculties  Anieiican 
business  was  exix'riencing  in  obtaining 
copper.  However,  I  had  occasion  to  see 
many  instances  where  IMC  activities 
adversely  affected  other  lines  of  activ- 
ity. For  example,  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  flatware  contributes  to 
employment  in  my  State.  During  the 
Korean  emergency  no  nickel  whatsoever 
could  be  used  for  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  for  fabrication  into  such 
articles.  However,  the  International 
Materials  Conference  allocated  nickel 
to  other  countries  which  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  their  products  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  duriiiK  a  period  when  Amer- 
ican production  of  these  articles  was  vir- 
tually impossible,  and  they,  of  course, 
were  able  to  displace  American  products 
in  foreign  markets. 

Private  American  capital  expanded 
American  production  to  provide  ade- 
quate raw  materials  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  difliculties  experienced 
during  the  Korean  mobilization.  Alumi- 
num for  aircraft  production  is  a  mate- 
rial of  great  strategic  importance.  The 
Federal  Government  encouraged  the  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  capacity  through 
agreements  with  producers  whereby 
aluminum  would  be  purchased  by  tlie 
Federal  Government  when  it  could  not 
be  absorbed  by  tlie  domestic  market  for 
a  period  of  years. 

Since  1956  the  United  States  has  had 
sufficient  producing  and  fabricating 
capacity  to  supply  all  domestic  alumi- 
num requirements.  With  low  and  con- 
tinuously declining  tariffs,  however,  and 
despite  poorer  market  conditions  in  the 
United  States  during  1957,  aluminum 
Imports  not  only  continued  to  come  in 
but  actually  increased.  As  a  result, 
since  December  1956,  dome.stic  pro- 
ducers have  been  compelled  to  exerci.se 
their  "put"  rights  under  the  Korean 
mobilization  expansion  contracts.  As  a 
partial  offset  to  the  222,000  tons  of  pri- 
mary imports  during  1957.  the  Govern- 
ment consequently  purchased  that  year 
20a.000  tons  of  domestic  production  un- 
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der  these  "put"  provisions.  Since  do- 
mestic capacity  continues  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  market  needs, 
every  ton  of  imp>orts  adds  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  tiiese  "put"  rights 
which  amount  to  345,000  tons  in  1958 
and  197,000  tons  in  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  remind  the 
committee  that  these  payments  to  Uie 
domestic  producers  are  an  added  burden 
on  all  American  taxpayers. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  an 
address  delivered  ii\  Cleveland  on  May  16 
said: 

I  warn  that  the  American  people  are  sitting 
on  a  txade-ald  lime  bomb,  planted  by  the 
Kremlin,  which — unless  handled  promptly 
and  effectively — could  r«sult  In  severe  Injury 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World. 

If  we  fail  to  sense  the  hazard,  wo  are  most 
cert.Tlnly  living  In  a  fool's  paradise. 

I  refer  to  the  Soviet  economic  drive  This 
drive  Is  so  new  and  so  cleverly  planned  that 
few  Americans  are  yet  aware  of  Its  fuU  8lg- 
nUlcance  and  Hb  deadly  peril. 

Yet — and  I  choose  my  words  carefully — 
It  Is  more  dangerous  to  tlUs  audience  of 
yuuivg  people  und  bu-slnessmen  and  to  all 
other  Americans  than  tlie  atomic  nuisUe 
threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  Is  all  too 
true,  but  lowering  our  lanfT  barriers  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem. 

During  recent  months,  the  pressure  of 
Canadian  and  European  aluminum  on 
United  States  markets  has  become  par- 
ticularly serious  as  a  direct  result  of 
Soviet  economic  warfare  tactics  in 
Europe.  Until  1955  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  net  importer  of  primary  aluminum. 
During  that  year  it  beuan  to  export 
aluminum  to  the  Free  World,  and  be- 
cause of  shortage  conditions  charged 
whatever  the  tariff  would  bear,  much 
more  than  the  domestic  producers"  prices. 
During  1956  and  1957  Russia  increased 
its  Free  World  exports,  especially  to 
Britain.  West  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  volume  of  Russia's  net  exports — 
13.000  tons  in  1955,  26,400  tons  in  1956, 
and  34  800  tons  in  1957— is  not  as  sig- 
nihcant  as  the  marketing  methods  it 
used.  Russia  offered  and  sold  its  alumi- 
num on  a  market-breaking  ba.^is,  l>elow 
regular  prices,  regardless  of  how  low 
they  might  go  and  regardless  of  Russia's 
own  costs.  To  break  the  Free  World 
price,  Russia  focused  its  sales  efforts 
principally  on  the  Britisli  market,  a  ma- 
jor link  in  Aluminum.  Ltd.'s  worldwide 
market  network.  This  producer  has  in 
the  past  accounted  for  about  70  percent 
of  the  primary  aluminum  movirnr  in  Free 
World  markets.  By  weakening  the  Brit- 
ish price,  Rus.sia  could  thus  use  Alumi- 
num, Ltd.'s  worldwide  marketing  system 
to  weaken  all  Free  World  aluminum  mar- 
kets, including  that  of  the  United  States. 

These  Russian  tactics  so  disrupted  the 
Briti-sh  market  that  Aluminum,  Ltd., 
fonnally  requested  antidumping  action 
by  the  Government:  but  there  has  been 
no  response  to  this  request  thus  far.  As 
of  April  1,  1958,  Aluminum.  Ltd.,  matched 
the  Soviet  price  in  Britain  by  cutting  its 
world  price,  including  the  United  States. 
2  cents  a  pound.  Russia  is  now  apain 
cutting  below  this  new  low  price  In  ac- 
cord with  its  market- breaking  policy. 

The  net  effect  has  l>een  a  reduced  price 
without  any  increased  sales  in  all  Free 


World  markets.  Including  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian.  French,  and  Nor- 
wegian aluminum  displaced  in  European 
markets  by  Soviet  aluminum  is  now  be- 
ing offered  in  United  SUtes  markets  at 
depressed  prices,  further  weakening  the 
market  here. 

The  damaging  effect  of  these  develop- 
ments is  strikingly  evident,  being  timed 
by  the  Soviet  to  add  impact  to  the  reces- 
sion. The  combined  effect  of  these  do- 
mestic and  foreign  developments  has 
been  to  compel  domestic  aluminum  pro- 
ducers to  exeici.se  all  of  their  put  rights 
at  con.siderable  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  also  to  shut  down  almost  a 
third  of  their  productive  capacity  as  well 
as  a  substantial  part  of  tlieir  fabricating 
capacity. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  felt  the 
impact  of  these  shutdowns.  Neither  the 
committee  bill  nor  the  antidumping  laws 
offer  ade<iuate  protection  again.st  the 
added  burden  being  saddled  on  the  do- 
mestic aluminum  indu.vtry  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  we  have  pioneered  and 
advanced  the  use  of  aluminum  more 
than  any  other  nation  has,  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  fabricators  turn  first  to  our 
market  when  they  have  difficulties  in 
their  regular  market. 

If  the  time  were  available,  I  could  pre- 
sent data  to  show  that  this  same  pattern 
has  taken  place  with  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
tungsten,  mercury,  and  countless  other 
materials  upon  which  our  industrial 
economy  depends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  repeat- 
edly authorized  special  investigations  of 
tiie  shortages  of  newsprint,  nickel,  and 
other  materials  In  each  ca."*,  we  find 
that  we  are  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  these  commod- 
ities. We  were  not  confronted  with 
newsprint  siiortaKes  prior  to  the  tune 
that  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  this  com- 
modity almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Before  reducing  tariffs  any  further,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  protect  every 
industry  which  may  contribute  to  the 
mobilization  ba.se  and  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  Free  World. 

My  invest ij^ation  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  clearly  showed 
that  State  Department  career  px>rsonnel 
who  had  been  in  the  Department  for 
many,  many  years  are  more  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  other  countries  than 
with  the  maintenance  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

Last  fall.  It  was  clearly  evident  that 
the  Congress  would  not  continue  any 
tariff  program  under  the  dii-ection  and 
administration  of  the  State  Department 
The  producers  and  workers  of  America 
are  no  longer  willing  to  have  their  des- 
tinies entrusted  to  an  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  primary  concern  is  with 
the  economic  health  and  well-being  of 
other  countries.  It  has  no  domestic 
constituency.  Accordinsly.  the  support- 
ers of  the  program  transferred  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  administration,  at 
least  on  paper,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, was  established  in  November  1957. 
Ostensibly,  this  Committee  will  advise 
the  President  on  the  administration  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
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When  Secretary  Weeks,  whom  I  ad- 
mire greatly,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  Monday, 
February  17,  he  said: 

Recently  the  President  strengthened  Com- 
nr^rce's  role  In  trade-agreement  matters  and 
In  foreign  economic  questions  generally  by 
creating  a  Cabinet-Level  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Tills  Committee,  already  In  operation,  di- 
rectly advl.^es  the  President  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
The  recommendations  made  to  the  President 
by  this  Ckjmmltlee.  under  Commerce  leader- 
slilp,  will  include  action  In  escape-clause 
cases.  It  will  guide  the  direction  of  GATT 
negotiations  and  It  will  be  consulted  on  the 
proposed  composition  and  membership  of 
the  delegation  to  the  GATT.  The  Commit- 
tee Will  review  and  advise  the  President  upon 
all  recommendatlcns  of  the  interdepart- 
mental Trade  Agreements  Committee,  and 
will  be  consulted  in  all  other  situations  that 
influence  tills  country's  posture  in  world 
trade.  Creation  of  the  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee reflects  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
economic  situation  is  receiving  due  weight 
when  decisions  of  international  questions 
are  taken. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ha*  been  asked  by  llie  President  to 
present  to  the  Con^;^ess  tlie  administration's 
trade  proposals  reveals  the  increasing  re- 
»I)onplblIUIes  in  this  field  of  the  Dfp:irtment 
with  wide  experience  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  private  Industry.  (Renewal 
of  Trade  Agreements  Act.  hearings  befcjre  tlie 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  8oth 
Cong  ,  pi.  I,  pp    14   15.) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  wish  that  this 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
represented  the  whole  Ftory.  Unfortu- 
nately it  does  not  The  State  Depart- 
ment will  still  call  the  tune  on  all  neeo- 
tiations  involving  trade  agreements 
when  our  representatives  go  abroad. 

The  President's  announcement  of  the 
new  Cabinet  Committee  was  made  dur- 
ing the  12th  session  of  the  GATT  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  17  to 
November  30.  1957.  The  President's  sec- 
ond annual  report  to  the  Conjire.ss  on  the 
trade  agreements  program  includes  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  It  is  sieniflcant  that  the 
chairman  and  the  two  vice  chairmen  of 
the  delegation  as  well  as  the  permanent 
repiesentative  were  all  officials  of  the 
State  Department.  The  deleeation  in- 
cluded two  Members  of  the  House,  one 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle:  thi^ee  non- 
governmental advi-sers,  one  representing 
labor  organizations,  one  agriculture,  and 
one  industry.  1  here  were  23  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation — all  Government 
employees — who  .served  as  advi.sers.  Of 
these  23,  16  were  officials  of  the  State 
Department.  Administrations  come  and 
go.  but  the  faceless  bureaucrats  remain. 

The  veil  of  secrecy  was  lifted  during 
the  hearings  by  the  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Economics  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  the 
83d  Congress.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Senator  Malone. 
addre-ss  the  following  request  to  the  then 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Waugh: 

Senator  Malont  Now,  we  have  pointed 
out  that  the  proiui<^:Us  for  W(jrld  trade  pre- 
Piued  by  the  United  SUtes  State  Department 


In  1945  was  the  source  for  the  creation  of 
three  organizations:  First,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs;  second,  the  In- 
terim Coordinating  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Commodity  Arrangements;  and  third, 
the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Restrictive  Bvislness  Practices. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  liave  a  thor- 
ough study  made  of  the  basic  memorandum 
and  the  drafts  of  these  proposals  to  estab- 
lish ail  of  the  persons  who  helped  prepare 
these  proposals,  and  that  you  furnish  for 
insertion  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  who  helped  to  draft  these 
proposals.  Is  that  a  reasonable  request,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Wauch.  We  will  try  to  comply  with 
It.  sir.  (Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  to  the  United 
Slates  in  Time  of  War,  Hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
83d  Cong.,  pt.  5.  p.  35.) 

In  due  course  a  statement  wa.^  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  and  filed  with 
the  subcommittee.  It  appears  on  pages 
37  through  45  of  part  5  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings.  It  includes  a  list  of 
the  individuals  who  had  participated  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  the  discredited  International  Trade 
Organization  as  well  as  the  General 
Agreement   on   TarifT.s    and   Trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  expen- 
sive hearings  on  the  Hataana  Charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Oruaniza- 
tion  at  the  request  of  former  President 
Truman  in  1950.  The  committee  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  to  permit 
United  Slr.tes  participation  in  the  ITO. 
Although  GATT  was  established  with- 
out Congressional  sanction,  it  is  still 
functioning. 

The  bill  before  us  once  afiain  includes 
the  familiar  caveat  in  section  10  which 
provides  "that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
shall  not  be  construed  to  determine  or 
indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  executive  apreement 
known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  years  must  elapse  before  we 
stop  this  farce?  Why  do  we  not  face  up 
to  our  responsibility  and  examine  the 
GATT?  If  it  is  found  wanting,  and  I 
h^ve  no  doubt  that  it  will  be,  then  we 
liave  a  sworn  duty  to  disapprove  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully 
studied  these  Senate  hearincs  which  re- 
view the  State  Departments  activities 
during  the  period  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  through  1953.  This  background 
clearly  shows  that  the  same  individuals 
are  attempting  to  continue  a  program 
which  the  Congress  refused  to  accept. 

While  hostilities  were  still  in  progress, 
a  group  within  the  State  Dt?partment 
prepared  a  document  entitled  "Pro- 
posals for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment."  It  was  addressed  to 
The  Peoples  of  the  World.  A  suggested 
Charter  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization  wa.5  drafted  by  the  State 
Department  to  implement  these  pro- 
posals. This  draft  was  considered  by  a 
Preparatory  Committee  which  met  in 
London  in  October  1946. 

Following  the  conference  in  London,  a 
further  meetin:^  was  held  in  New  York 
during  January  and  February,  1947,  to 


develop  a  revised  draft  of  the  charter. 
A  further  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  took  place  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  April,  1947,  and  it  was  at  this 
meeting  that  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  formally  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Habana  Charter 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  included  chapter  IV, 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  While  we 
have  never  approved  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  we  continue  to  proceed  as 
though  the  charter  had  been  appioved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able that  the  State  E>epartment  bureau- 
crats in  their  policymaking  positions  in 
this  Republican  administration  can  now 
repudiate  all  of  the  work  in  which  they 
played  so  prominent  a  part. 

The  Congress  refused  to  endorse  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. Even  thour^h  a  special  Cab- 
inet Committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  has  been  established,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  if  we  approve  this 
legislation  the  State  Department  will 
continue  to  dictate  the  tariff  policies  of 
the  United  States  as  it  has  for  so  many 
years.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  maintain  close  supervision  over 
any  proTram  which  past  experience 
shows  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  dedicated  to  a  completely  free-trade 
philosophy  without  any  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  economy. 

Tlie  substitute  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers,  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the 
administration  of  this  program.  The 
committee  bill  would  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  take  any  effective  action  with- 
out mustering  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses  to  curb  these  gentlemen. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  anxious  to  be 
given  a  free  hand  to  operate  without 
effective  Congressional  control.  In  turn. 
It  explains  my  support  of  the  Simpson 
.substitute  amendment,  which  I  hope  will 
have  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who 
have  administered  the  laws  we  enacted 
during  the  years  of  the  New  Deal  are  still 
calling  the  tune  either  in  the  State  De- 
partment or  in  the  GATT  at  Geneva. 
Because  of  my  experience  in  studying  the 
IMC,  I  am  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  not 
only  of  this  Congress  but  of  succeeding 
Congresses.  These  gentlemen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  policies  without  as- 
suming any  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  their  actions. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  LMr.  Patter- 
son !. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
arise  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  12591  and 
in  support  of  the  Simpson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  address  my- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  Trade  Agi-ee- 
ments  Act  because  so  many  people  in 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  of  Connecticut  are 
vitally  concerned.  Concerned  justifiably 
because  their  jobs  are  involved.  It  has 
been  tragically  demonstrated  that  con- 
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♦  i^,.«..«  «nrf  imrestHcted  imports  of  a  said  and  are  still  saying  the  same  thing.  This  would  place  an  Impossible  burden 

?.r?flr  r^m^Uv  i^lU  eve^^^^^  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  not  liked  on   any    industry     especially    "Pon   any 
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Under   the   meamngless   Trade   Agree-  While    the    President    was    saying    one  President   from    both   House.,   of   Con- 

ments  Act^  w^  have  haTin  the  past  this  thing,  the  Stat^  Department  was  doing  gress  Is  not  only  an    mpossible  burden 


industry  has  been  subjected  to  a  con 
stantly  increasing  flood  of  impoii-s — im- 
ports against  which  it  has  no  defense. 
Americans  are  noted  for  their  sense 
of  fair  play ;  I  tliink  that  if  every  Ameri- 


something  quite  different  in  administer- 
ing the  escape  clause.  This  situation 
will  not  be  corrected  by  the  committee 
bill.  The  substitute,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes   to   the    very   heart   of    the   matter. 


can  was  aware  of  the  impossible  odds     In  fact,  the  effort  to  deal  with  this  un 


faced  by  these  manufacturers  and  em 
ployees.  there  would  be  no  question  in 
their  mind  that  the  domestic  industry 
should  receive  sufficient  protection  to  at 
least  make  it  a  fair  battle 


savory  situation  explains   most  of  the 
Simpson-Davis  bill. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record  for  a 
minute.  Ttic  Tariff  Commission  itself 
has  given  a  thorough  screening  of  the 


This  protection  is  necessary,  because  cases  brought  before  it  by  the  different 

Germany,  the  source  of  approximately  industries.     It  has  failed  to  find  tlie  de- 

90   percent  of  all  clocks  imported   into  gree  of  injury  regarded  as  calling  for  a 

this  country,  pays  an  average  wage  of  remedy  in  over  half  of  the  cases  filed 

only  45  cents  per  hour  in  that  industry,  before  it.     Obviously,  no  trivial  case  has 


Compare  tliis  to  the  more  than  $2  per 
hour  paid  in  the  Connecticut  clock  in- 
dustry and  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
have  legislation  that  will  help  equalize 
this  situation. 


a  chance  before  the  Commission. 

However,  of  some  60  cases,  the  Com 
mission   has   sent    28    to   the   President. 
The  President  since  1950  has  accepted 
only  10  of  these  cases.     Among  those  he 


The  picture  is  similar  with  regard  to     has  failed  to  put  into  effect  have  been 


watches.  Switzerland,  source  of  about 
95  percent  of  all  watch  imports  into  this 
country,  pays  77  cents  per  hour  in  that 
industry.  This  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  in  the 
Connecticut  watch  industry.  These  very 
basic  economic  facts  are  the  reason  so 
many  Cormccticut  jobs  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

Because  of  these  low-wage,  no  over- 
time-pay, government-subsidized  for- 
eign clock  and  watch  industries — the 
American  timepiece  industry  is  unable 
to  compete.  The  cost?  Forty  percent 
of  the  total  jobs  in  the  American  clock 
and  watch  industry.  Yes.  since  1948, 
there  are  now  40  percent  fewer  produc- 
tion employees  in  American  timepiece 
manufactui-ing  plants. 

And  this  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ican workers  and  American  manufac- 
tures are  anxious — most  anxious — that 
a  fair  and  equitable  Trade  Agreement 
Act  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MILXS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   [Mr.  COLMERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  bill.  H.  R. 
12676.  If  the  substitute  does  not  pre- 
vail. I  shall  vote  to  recommit  the  com- 
mittee bill,  that  is,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  need  for  the  substitute  bill  arises 
from  the  very  aspects  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  administered. 

For  one  thing,  to  begin  at  the  top. 
three  successive  Presidents  have  given 
solemn  assurances  tht  no  domestic  in- 
dustry would  be  jeopardized  or  seriously 
hurt  by  the  tradc-a^'recmcnts  program. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  it,  Mr.  Truman  said 
it.  and  Mr.  Ei.*  enhowor  has  repeated  the 
assurance  more  than  once. 

Moving  to  a  little  lower  level,  the  State 
Department  itself  has  said  time  and 
again  that  if  mistakes  were  made  in  re- 
ducing our  tariffs  any  injured  industry 
would  have  a  remedy  in  the  form  of  the 
escape  clause.  Numerous  private  sup- 
porters of  the  trade  program  have  also 


seven    unanimous   recommendations   of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  record  belies  the  assurances  given 
by  the  three  Presidents  and  by  the  State 
Department  and  others.  Industry  does 
not  in  fact  have  a  remedy  as  intended 
by  Congress  and  as  the  executive  assur- 
ances would  have  us  believe. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  wide  diver- 
gence between  assurances  and  perform- 
ance has  had  a  disastrous  effect. 

I  say  this  because  on  no  less  than  four 
occasion.^  tlie  Congress  has  undertaken 
to  make  its  will  known.  It  adopted  the 
peril  point  amendment  in  1948.  In  1951 
it  adopted  the  escape  clause.  In  1953 
it  tightened  the  escape  clau.se.  In  1955 
it  again  tightened  that  clau.se  and  in 
addition  adopted  the  national  security 
amendment. 

It  has  for  several  years  now  been 
borne  in  upon  us  unmistakably  that  .so 
long  as  the  power  to  override  the  Tariff 
Commission  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  President;  so  long  as  this  power  is 
only  loosely  restrained  by  some  minor 
restriction,  just  so  long  will  the  Presi- 
dent as  advised  by  the  State  Department 
continue  to  ignore  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Considerini?  that  the  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  this  means 
a  continuing  disregard  of  Congress. 

Here  is  the  very  heart  of  the  i.ssue  be- 
fore the  House  today;  and  it  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  substitute  bill  on  this  point  that  is 
of  cnicial  imijortance. 

The  committee  bill,  as  distinguished 
from  the  substitute,  presumes  through 
what  must  be  considered  a  mock  con- 
cession to  bring  Congress  into  the  pic- 
ture. I  am  afraid  the  proposal  is  really 
nothing  more  substantial  than  a  thin 
and  transparent  smokescreen.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  proposed  rejection  of  a 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  recommendation  by 
the  President  will  stand  imless  It  is  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 


but  is  not  even  justified. 

A  Tariff  Coinmis:»ion  reconimenda- 
tion  is  not  an  act  of  Congress.  Why 
then  try  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  such 
an  act?  A  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendation is  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
carry  out  an  administrative  step  on  be- 
half of  Congress  by  an  agency  created 
by  Congress.  The  President  s  power  to 
reject  such  a  decision  sliould  never  in 
the  first  place  have  been  given  the  final- 
ity that  it  has  today.  That  at  least  Is 
now  clear.  Had  the  President  shown 
himself  more  reasonable  and  had  he 
paid  more  heed  to  the  will  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  amendments  adopted  by 
Congress  in  past  years  the  proposal  In 
the  substitute  bill  might  not  uow  be 
necessary. 

Now.  having  lost  F>oint  by  pwlnt  the 
previous  claims  of  what  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  would  be,  such  as  pulling 
us  out  of  the  depression  of  25  years  ago, 
assuring  peace  of  the  world  and  what 
not.  the  supporters  of  the  program  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  his  chal- 
lenge to  us  in  foreign  trade  and  the  pro- 
posc-d  European  common  market  for 
giving  them  a  new  and  dillerent  talking 
point. 

In  point  of  fact  no  one  knows  what 
the  Russian  challen;;e  amounts  to;  but 
one  thing  is  sure,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program  will  not  help  us  to  meet 
that  challenge.  It  will  in  fact  tie  our 
hands  precisely  when  we  need  to  act 
quickly  in  order  to  hold  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  will  have  to  be  ready  to  go 
into  Ftate  trading  and  disregard  our 
commitments  under  the  General  Agree- 
menl  on  TarilTs  and  Trade. 

I  say  extend  the  act  at  most  for  2 
years  at  this  time.  This  will  not  tie  our 
hands  too  tightly.  Perhaps  a  1-year 
extension  would  be  better  or  no  ext*n- 
.sion  at  all  In  any  ca.se,  the  substitute 
bill  would  not  rai.se  any  tariffs.  It 
would  not  abrogate  any  trade  agree- 
ment now  in  effect.  It  would,  however, 
slow  down  the  further  reduction  of  tar- 
iffs and  introduce  the  degree  of  care 
that  should  have  been  exercised  before 
now  in  cutting  down  our  tariffs.  It 
wauld  bring  back  to  Congress  the  degree 
of  surveillance  of  the  program  that  liaa 
been  lacking. 

THE  BROAD  IMPLICATIONS  IN   rORFICN  ITONOMTC 
POLJCT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  pau.se  a  moment  and  ask 
themselves  this  question; 

Has  our  preoccupation  with  the  me- 
chanics of  foreign  trade  let:islation,  and 
our  rapt  attention  to  the  technical  details 
of  peril  points,  the  escape  clause,  and 
other  specifics — important  as  they  are — 
clouded  a  view  of  the  broader  imphca- 
tions  of  this  debate^ 

Fiankly,  I  suggest  that.  In  our  sealous 
concentration  on  each  Individual  tree, 
.so  to  speak,  we  may  lose  sight  of  the 
forest. 
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It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  each  and 
every  detail  merits  our  meticulous  at- 
tention. First,  however.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  establish  a  framework  of  refer- 
ence, growing  out  of  our  patient  and  ob- 
jective analysis  of  historical  experience 
and  of  present  and  foreseeable  condi- 
tion* both  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

If  we  expect  the  legislation  that  Is 
ultimately  enacted  to  be  honestly  realis- 
tic, and  a  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  our 
domestic  processes,  we  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  grlpw  with  the  large  consider- 
ations of  a  world  in  constant  economic 
and  political  ferment. 

Not  that  the  powerful  forces  now  at 
work  around  the  globe  fall  within  our 
control.  Far  from  it.  The  flow  of  hu- 
man events,  the  emergence  of  signifi- 
cant trends,  the  upheavals  within  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  behavior,  envelope  all 
of  us,  like  it  or  not.  recognize  It  or  not. 
We  cannot  dominate  these  forces — but 
neither  must  we  surrender  to  them  nor 
turn  our  backs  to  them. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  nor  anyone  else  can  presume  to 
foretell  coming  events  with  surety,  nor 
even  to  interpret  present  conditions  with 
unchallenged  exactitude.  History  teach- 
es" us,  if  nothing  else,  that»*while  man 
cannot  master  his  environment,  he  may 
at  least  adapt  effectively  to  it  and  draw 
the  advantages  of  prudent  decisions 
built  upon  commonsense  assumptions. 

ThLs  is  precisely  the  pasltlon  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today — groping 
through  a  smokescreen  of  contemporary 
crises  to  catch  some  glimi>se  of  tomor- 
row's problems,  reaching  out  by  persis- 
tent observation  and  appraisal  for  a 
measure  of  imderstanding  and  insight. 

We  recognize,  for  example,  that  mter- 
national  commerce  and.  In  fact,  the  sum 
total  of  relationships  between  nations 
are  shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  Ideo- 
logical tug-of-war  between  free  and  to- 
talitarian societies.  No  other  single  de- 
velopment has  exerted  a  more  profound 
influence  upon  our  times.  No  higher 
stakes  could  rest  upon  the  ulitimate  out- 
come. 

What  have  we  learned  through  nearly 
two  decades  of  continuous  conflict,  of  al- 
ternating hot  wars  and  cold  wars?  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  single  lesson  is 
that  our  highest  ideals  of  human  liberty 
and  opportunity  have  never  confronted  a 
more  implacable  and  dangerous  foe. 
Commimism  is  Inflexibly  dedicated  to 
the  ruthless  extermination  of  every  prin- 
ciple held  dearest  by  free  men  every- 
where. 

This  is  blunt,  harsh,  cold  reality.  It  is 
reality  painful  to  perceive  and  ponder. 
Perhaps  this  explains  why  so  many  indi- 
viduals, and  even  nations,  have  thus  far 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  their  very 
existence  depends  upon  their  imbending 
determination  to  meet  force  with  force, 
and  power  with  power. 

It  Is  deplorable,  but  true,  that  our 
costly  global  efforts  to  check  the  spread 
of  a  dreaded  idealogical  pestilence  must 
yet  overcome  the  inertia,  indifference 
and,  at  times,  hostility  of  the  very  peo- 
ples whose  well-being  and  freedom  we 
are  attempting  to  safeguard. 
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The  Communists,  never  hesitant  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  have 
seized  on  the  Free  World's  uncertainty  to 
embark  upon  a  global  campaign  of  eco- 
nomic subversion.  Their  obvious  objec- 
tive: to  slice  away,  one  by  one,  our 
friends  and  allies,  until  our  policy  of 
containment  is  rendered  ineffectual. 

At  this  very  moment,  with  the  Krem- 
lin's latest  vehicle  gathering  momentum, 
the  representatives  of  COCOM — the  15- 
nation  committee  which  administers  the 
Free  World's  trade  embargo  on  Commu- 
nist countries — are  reviewing  these  stra- 
tegic restrictions  with  a  view  toward  a 
further  relaxation. 

This  same  topic,  we  are  advised,  is 
likely  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  by  the  President  and  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  this  week.  It  is  no 
secret  that  many  British  businessmen 
are  anxious  to  seek  new  trswle  outlets  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  sentiments 
are  shared  by  commercial  interests  else- 
where in  the  Free  World,  including 
France  and  Japan. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Chancellor  of 
Austria  described  us  as  narrow-minded 
for  restricting  trade  witli  the  Commu- 
nists. Now  Khrushchev  himself,  in  a 
typically  flamboyant  propaganda  ges- 
ture, lets  the  world  believe  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  promote  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — especially  If  we  give 
him  long-term  credits. 

Hence,  our  position  is  imcomfortable, 
to  say  the  least.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
administration  vigorously  espouses  freer 
trade  and  continued  overgenerous  for- 
eign aid.  These  steps,  we  are  told,  will 
help  our  own  nation  and  our  friends 
abroad,  and  in  the  process  eiohance  oiu: 
popularity  and  prestige. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  learning  the 
hard  way  that  giving,  once  begun,  must 
be  carried  ever  onward  and  upward  or 
its  value  recedes.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
our  friends  asking  us.  "What  have  you 
done  for  us?"  but  "What  have  you  done 
for  us  lately,  and  how  much  more  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

So  it  is  disheartening  but  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, to  which  we  have  extended  over 
$1  billion  in  outright  grants  since  World 
War  n,  fuming  and  fretting  and  chas- 
tising us  because  it  feels  that  our  narrow- 
minded  policy  has  prevented  it  from 
selling  a  steel  mill  to  the  Soviet  satel- 
lite. Czechoslovakia. 

This  lesson— that  our  idealism  Is  not 
generally  shared  even  by  those  we  call 
friend  and  whom  we  have  most  helped — 
Is  nearly  as  difficult  and  painful  to  di- 
gest as  the  lesson  of  communism's  dedi- 
cation to  our  own  destiniction. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  leg- 
islation reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H.  R.  12591.  fails  to 
furnish  the  single  most  essential  element 
still  missing  from  our  foreign  policy — 
inspired  and  inspiring  leadership. 

By  this  I  mean  the  kind  of  djTiamlc, 
Imaginative  leadership  which  will  re- 
store muscle  and  backbone  to  the  waver- 
ing posture  of  the  Free  World;  which 
will  attract  the  uncommitted  nations  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — and  which  will 
bear  down  hard  on  the  few  greedy  gov- 
ernments that  line  their  pockets  with 


American  dollars  while  hning  their 
council  chambers  with  fellow  ti-avelers 
and  Communist  sympathizers. 

The  alternative  to  H.  R.  12591.  of 
course,  is  H.  R.  12676.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.  R.  12676  does  not  purport  to  solve 
the  long-range  foreign  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  Its  sponsors 
do  not  claim  it  would.  I  think  they  will 
agree  that  H.  R.  12676  constitutes,  in- 
stead, a  stopgap  measure  to  extend  the 
trade  agreements  proeram  for  2  years, 
while  our  Nation  carefully  appraises  de- 
velopments in  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
unrest. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  precedent  or 
justification  for  a  5-year  extension. 
Furthermore,  what  appears  to  be  a 
5 -year  proposal  could  actually  stretch 
across  10  years  if  the  administration 
decided  to  restrain  its  bargaining  au- 
thority until  just  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  in  1963. 

By  this  device,  the  administration — 
headed  by  a  President  whose  identity  Is 
yet  unknown — could  order  yearly  tariff 
reductions  from  1963  until  1968.  or  5 
years  after  the  enabling  statute  itself 
had  expired. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  or  rigid,  dog- 
matic policy  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs. 
There  are  no  occult  qualities  of  pre- 
science in  the  executive  branch,  no  more 
than  there  is  in  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  new  problems 
will  confront  our  Nation,  or  our  highly 
competitive  industries — such  as  tung  oil, 
hardboard,  and  fishing — 5  years  from 
now  or  10  years  from  now. 

The  administration's  proposals,  in  my 
way  of  thinking,  reflect  unsound  policy. 
Enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
rank  on  a  par  with  the  foolhardy  course 
we  have  followed  since  World  War  IL 
In  the  postwar  years  we  have  distrib- 
uted upward  of  $60  billion  in  foreign 
aid. 

At  present  we  are  spending  $6  billion 
a  year  through  Mutual  Security,  the 
Export -Import  Bank,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  surplus  crop  disposal,  and 
other  handout  activities. 

I  ask,  have  we  purchased  respect? 
Have  we  bought  popularity?  Or  loyalty? 
Or  prestige?  At  least  in  1945  we  were 
acknowledged  saviors  of  freedom,  hav- 
ing rescued  a  large  part  of  the  world 
from  the  clutches  of  tyranny.  But  that 
hard-won  glitter  has  long  since  worn 
off.  The  question  asked  of  us  today  is, 
to  repeat:  "What  have  you  done  for  us 

lately?" 

The  answer,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you,  is  "Plenty!"  We  have  done,  are 
still  doing,  and  wUl  continue  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  other  cotmtries.  That 
seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
outstanding  problem  before  this  Con- 
gress is  not  how  much  we  are  doing,  but 
how  effectively  it  is  being  done  and  how 
well  it  will  serve  the  security  interests  of 
the  Free  World  if  a  nuclear  showdown 
develops. 

Just  as  I  have  doubted  through  the 
years  that  our  foreign  aid  would  return 
commensurate  dividends,  so  do  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  continuation  of  free- 
wheeling foreign  trade  practices  is  help- 
ing to  build  up  our  own  economy  or  the 
economies  of  our  trading  partners 
abroad. 
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For  24  years  we  have  persistently 
sought  to  encourage  the  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade  by,  as  the  saying  goes,  set- 
ting a  good  example.  We  have  reduced 
our  tariff  by  two-thirds,  we  have  sparked 
the  organization  of  the  international 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— and  all  the  while  we  have  urged 
others  to  play  the  game  under  the  same 
set  of  rules. 

At  this  late  stage,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent to  many  of  us  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  light  a  candle  in  a  windstorm. 
Once  more,  the  lesson  is  a  painful  one, 
and  slow  to  be  learned. 

For,  in  spite  of  our  ambitious  efforts 
and  noble  intentions,  we  have  witnessed 
the  simultaneous  rebirth  of  mercantil- 
ism on  a  worldwide  scale.  Spurred  on 
by  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  new  and 
old  nations  alike,  20th  century  mercan- 
tilism has  emerged  in  the  shape  of 
formidable,  sometimes  ingenious,  trade 
restricting  mechanisms.  Almost  every 
conceivable  form  of  direct  and  Indirect 
regulation  has  become  Imbedded  In  the 
present  »tructuio  of  International  com- 
merce. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  these  obstacles 
to  trade  lack  singular  importance  of 
their  own.  They  are  simply  the  visible 
symptoms  of  a  commercial  malady  af- 
flicting nations  around  the  globe— a 
malady  not  only  high  In  incidence  but 
amazingly  resistant  to  remedies  once  the 
body  politic  la  Infected. 

Nothing  that  we  have  attempted  or 
accomplished  through  our  own  trade 
agreements  program,  or  through  the 
supranational  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  has 
halted  the  epidemic.  Nor  is  there  any 
Indication  that  such  measures  will  be 
any  more  effective  in  the  future. 

This  Is  a  rational  conclusion,  solidly 
anchored  to  the  facts  of  record.  It  is 
only  upon  such  facts,  such  realities,  that 
we  should  strive  to  rebuild  our  Interna- 
tional relationships,  political  as  well  as 
commercial. 

Equally  well  rooted  are  the  facts  be- 
hind this  conclusion: 

It  would  be  folly  to  adopt  a  doctri- 
naire approach  to  impending  problems 
associated  with  the  European  common 
market,  when  it  remains  doubtful  that 
the  common  market  will  mature  in  the 
way  its  sponsors  first  foresaw. 

Many  issues  must  be  resolved  before 
the  common  market  can  ever  become 
operational.  Not  the  least  of  these  is- 
sues has  risen  out  of  the  current  cri.sis 
in  France.  Is  there  any  individual  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  can.  or 
even  claim  to.  foretell  with  accuracy 
what  position  the  De  Gaulle  regime  will 
assume  toward  the  common  market?  I 
am  confident  there  is  not. 

France  has  already  hinted  that  she 
may  not  be  able  to  honor  her  commit- 
ments to  the  common  market,  at  least 
not  Immediately.  There  is.  in  fact,  con- 
siderable speculation  that  the  French 
will  be  forced  to  curtail  their  imports 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  financial  resources  to  meet 
domestic  emergencies. 

Let  me  quote  a  press  dispatch  from 
Pans,  dated  June  1 : 

Uncertainty  over  the  future  of  Prance  has 
cast  a  darkening  cloud  across  the  bright  new 


plans  f<ir  European  economic  unification  In 
which  she  Is  scheduled  to  play  a  major  part. 

But  It  appears  doubtful  whether  France 
will  be  In  any  condition  to  carry  out  her 
commitments  as  scheduled.  Whether  this 
win  cau.se  a  delay  in  implementation  of  the 
agreement  generally,  or  whether  the  other 
community  members  wt)uld  proceed  wltliout 
France  Is  highly  uncertain. 

The  unpredlctablUiy  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  In  France  is  such  that  abrogation 
of  the  agreement  under  a  radically  changed 
regime  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Meanwhile.  Great  Britain  Is  once  more 
generating  discussion  of  a  free-trade 
area  far  more  extensive  than  the  six- 
nation  common  market.  The  British 
are  restive  in  the  hiatus  forced  upon 
Western  Europe  negotiators  by  the 
French  upheaval.  Even  before  France  s 
political  difficulties  erupted,  she  and  the 
British  were  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  proposed  free-trade  area. 

I  could  continue  speculating  for  hours 
about  the  course  of  French  politics, 
about  the  common  market  and  free- 
trade  area,  and  about  the  prospects  for 
eventual  European  federation,  bancd 
upon  the  outcome  of  economic  intcgrft- 
tlon.  The  point  Is.  It  would  be  «pccula- 
tlon,  notlilng  more,  I  would  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  ask  this  body  to 
enact  far-rcachlna  legislation  ba.scd 
upon  my  speculations, 

Yet.  l.H  that  not  exactly  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  In  urging  ap- 
proval of  II.  R.  12591? 

I  hold  other  serious  doubts  about  the 
administration's  proposals.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  allcrnatc  bill,  H.  R.  12676, 
Is  far  more  realistic  legislation,  and  po- 
tentially far  more  responsive  to  the 
shifting  currents  of  world  commerce 
today  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Perhaps  more  significant.  H.  R.  12C76 
rellccts  awareness  of  new  thresholds  to 
be  crossed  in  our  own  national  economic 
progress.  For  the  tempo  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  so  recently  launched 
is  certain  to  quicken.  As  the  miracles 
of  the  laboratory  multiply,  new  products 
will  evolve  and  new  industries  develop. 

Stimulating  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, both  here  and  abroad,  will  be  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  world's  population. 
Our  own  Nation  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  some  3  million  citizens  annually.  By 
1975.  a  brief  generation  from  now,  our 
population  will  have  expanded  to  more 
than  225  million,  if  the  present  rate  of 
increase  continues. 

Birth  rates  elsewhere  In  the  world 
parallel,  and  sometimes  surpa.ss,  our 
own.  The  population  boom  in  underde- 
veloped countries  promises  explosive  po- 
litical and  economic  problems  In  the 
years  just  ahead.  Many  of  these  nations 
are  already  preparing  to  meet  the  crisis 
by  redoubling  their  efforts  to  industrial- 
ize; for  they  realize  that  in  no  other 
way  will  they  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  and  provide  employment  for 
millions  of  new  inhabitants. 

In  this  emergency,  these  nations  need 
assistance.  They  have  come  to  us  for 
this  assistance.  We  have  responded, 
after  a  fashion.  A  recent  study  by  a 
private  research  foundation  di.scloses 
that  in  11  years,  from  1945  to  1956,  le.ss 
than  a  fiftia  of  our  total  foreign  aid  out- 
lay   was    channeled    to   underdeveloped 


nations,  and  a  third  of  that  went  for 
relief  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  cannot  exactly  qualify  as  an  advo- 
cate of  foreign  aid.  But  I  say  this:  If 
we  are  thorns,'  to  do  it.  let  us  do  it  rlpht. 
Let  us  do  it  effectively.  Let  us  send  our 
tax  dollars,  if  we  must  send  them  any- 
where, to  the  people  who  need  them 
most. 

In  this  same  vein.  I  suggest  that  we 
rcapprai.se  our  trade  ai^reements  pro- 
gram to  determine  ju.^t  who  is  collecting 
tlie  lion's  share  of  benefits.  By  and 
large,  it  is  not  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, whose  primary  exports  are  usually 
raw  materials  which  we  import  duty- 
free or  under  nominal  tariffs. 

'I  he  climbing  share  of  manufactured 
products  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
impact  of  the  trade  a(.:recments  program. 
Consider  the.se  statistics: 

In  1933  our  Impoi  t.s  of  crude  material.? 
were  valued  at  12  6  billion;  by  1957  these 
imports  had  risen  to  almost  13.2  billion. 
a  ualn  of  le.ss  than  25  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  imports  of  finished 
manufactures  rose  a  slaKKPring  60  per- 
cent, from  12  2  billion  to  mure  than  13. S 
billion. 

Clearly,  the  blKuext  beneflclarlcs  of 
our  open-haiKled  trade  policy  arc  olKer 
mduhlriah/ed  nalion.s.  The  anomaly  in 
this  Bituiitlon  shows  a  double  ed«e. 
Flr.st.  our  own  import-vulnerable  indus- 
tries arc  bufletcd  b^  lnlcn.slfled  foreign 
compelltson;  seconds  even  our  exportim; 
induhtries  must  cope  with  increased 
competition  In  third  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  lonk'-range  objec- 
tive Is  to  gradually  but  relentlessly  re- 
place our  import-vulnerable  Industries 
with  other  industries  holding  a  monop- 
olistic competitive  advantage,  then  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  accomplish  it 
than  to  continue  our  present  course  and 
extend  the  trade  atrreements  program. 
And  why  limit  it  to  5  years?  Why  not 
25  years''  Or  50  years '  That  should  be 
more  than  enouKh  time  to  see  us 
through  the  total  transition. 

But  if  we  come  to  our  sen.«;es.  and 
realize  in  time  that  many  industries 
now  distressed  by  imports  are  Indispen- 
sable to  our  economy  and  to  our  national 
security,  then  we  will  discard  the  con- 
troversial IcLiislation  to  which  we  have 
clung  so  stubbornly  for  24  years  and  re- 
place it  with  equitable  legislation  bal- 
ancing the  well-being  of  our  own  indus- 
tries and  jobholders  with  the  interests 
of  our  trading  partners. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  consider  the  Congress 
re-sponsible  for  making  this  Important 
decision.  Not  the  President;  not  the 
State  Department;  not  the  giant  cor- 
porations with  subsidiaries  scattered 
throughout  the  world;  and  not  the  in- 
dustries \\hich  seek  safe'?uards  a;;ainst 
more  import  damage,  either.  Compress, 
and  Congress  alone,  b'.'ars  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Time  and  time  arain  it  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that 
article  I.  .section  8.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  set  forth  In  un- 
equivocal terms  that: 

The  CongreFs  .shall  have  power  to  Iny  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imports,  and  excises— 
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And  furthermore — 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  natlona. 

This,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  is  clear- 
cut  language.  I  discern  no  area  of  po6- 
fible  doubt  or  mlfilnterpretatlon.  The 
language  authored  by  our  Illustrious 
forefathers,  the  patriots  who  fought  and 
bled  and  died  for  a  new  nation  and  a 
new  way  of  life,  constitute  a  mandate 
to  each  succeeding  Congress,  and  the 
85th  Is  no  exception. 

No.  our  responsibility  is  undeniable. 
No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  and 
fence-straddling  polemics  will  permit 
us.  in  sound  conscience,  to  avoid  this 
constitutional  injunction. 

In  this  context,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
Join  in  ridding  this  body  of  the  shackles 
of  unsound  and  unjustified  legislation,  in 
restoring  to  the  Congress  Its  rightful  and 
ordained  responsibility  and  prerogatives, 
and  In  offering  the  American  people  and 
the  friends  of  America  a  judicious  law 
manifesting  our  fidelity  to  cherished 
principles  of  economic  progress. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  KnoxI. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.!  Eighty-two 
Members  arc  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  sai 


Ashmore 

PlKber 

MorrU 

AuchincloM 

GarmaU 

Morriiion 

Baker 

amr.ahan 

Phllbin 

Bardrn 

Cir^jory 

Powell 

Barrett 

Cnfflttu 

Radwan 

Blatmk 

Owlna 

Riley 

Blllch 

Hale 

Rlvfra 

Breeding 

Healpy 

RobevDn.  Vft 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Badlak 

Burdlck 

Kearney 

Bhelley 

Celler 

KUburn 

Shu  ford 

ChrUtopher 

Kluczynskl 

8  eir.ln«kl 

Clark 

KnutAon 

Smith.  MUs. 

Coudert 

Lafore 

Spence 

Dam  ton 

Lankford 

Steed 

Dies 

LeCompte 

Taylor 

D1BK» 

Loser 

Thompson,  L* 

Dorn.  N.T. 

Machrowtcx 

WiUU 

Eng;e 

Magnuaon 

Zrlenko 

Farbsteln 

Mamhall 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sr>eaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNc.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  and  finding  iteelf  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  362  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  ui>on  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
KnoxI. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  our  disUn- 
guishod  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  desire  to  announce, 
after  consultation  with  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 


Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  a  since  re  and  abiding  admiration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  His  responsible 
leadership  has  enhanced  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  Nation's  highest  office. 

It  would  constitute  a  serious  breach  of 
policy  and  error  of  judgment  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  deny  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  negotiate  any  trade  agree- 
ments. This  authority  should,  how- 
ever, be  extended  to  coincide  approxi- 
mately with  the  remainder  of  the  Presl- 
dents  term  in  oCBce. 

That  is  why  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  the  substitute,  H.  R.  12676.  Introduced 
by  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Simpson).  This  measure  grants  the 
President  reasonable  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements.  At  the  same 
time,  this  legislation  corrects  certain 
basic  administrative  defects  produced 
over  the  years  by  State  Department's 
domination  of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

My  recommendations  are  predicted 
upon  a  scries  of  compelling  considera- 
tions. 

Flr.n,  no  Congress  should  consider  It- 
self justified  to  bind  several  future  Con- 
gresses to  controversial  statutes.  As 
originally  proposed,  this  11th  extension 
of  the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  of  1934 
would  not  expire  until  1963,  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  precedent  for 
such  a  step.  In  10  extensions  covering 
21  years,  the  act  has  never  been  renewed 
for  more  than  3  years,  and  5  of  the  last 
6  exten.slons  have  covered  1  or  2  years. 
Indicating  not  only  awareness  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  act  itself  but 
of  the  fast-changing  conditions  of  world 
commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  no  secret  of 
my  vast  confidence  in  the  Incumbent 
President.  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience, 
express  such  confidence  in  a  future 
President  whose  identity  is  unknown. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  grant  this  unknown 
individual  far-reaching  powers  in  areas 
of  ^ital  concern  to  countless  American 
industries  and  jobholders. 

Congress,  in  exercising  Its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  regulate  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  commerce,  should  guaran- 
tee the  opportunity  for  further  critical 
review  of  our  foreign-trade  law  when 
the  leadership  of  the  executive  branch 
passes  into  other  hands. 

Neither  this  Congress,  nor  any  Con- 
gress, nor  anyone  else,  can  presume  to 
foretell  the  prevailing  attitudes  and  pol- 
icies of  a  future,  still  unidentified  ad- 
ministration. 

This  point.  In  fact,  seems  so  indis- 
putable that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  reasons  behind  the  proposed  5-year 
extension.  In  this  connection  we  fre- 
quently hear  mentioned  the  European 
economic  community,  or  common  mar- 
ket. 

But  here,  again,  the  emphasis  in  our 
policy  should  be  directed  toward  flex- 
ibility. Recent  events  in  Europe  have 
underscored  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
conditions  there.  Prance  already  has 
served  notice  that  it  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  its  commitments  to  the  common 
market. 


Furthermore,  how  does  our  Insistence 
on  German  reimlflcation  correlate  with 
the  State  Department's  support  of  a 
rigid.  5-year  policy  geared  to  the  for- 
mation and  workability  of  the  common 
market?  It  seems  clear  that  if  Grermany 
is  reunified,  the  common-market  mech- 
anism probably  would  require  wholesale 
revision. 

Still  in  a  state  of  flux  are  negotiations 
for  a  European  free-trade  area,  tenta- 
tively embracing  the  17  members  of  the 
Organization  for  EJuropean  Economic 
Cooperation.  The  boundaries  of  the 
free-trade  area,  if  it  develops,  would 
overlap  the  common  market.  So  here 
Is  another  i>otential  problem  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Great  Britain  will  almost  surely  hold 
national  elections  by  1960.  The  results 
are  unknown  today.  West  Germany, 
too,  faces  a  national  election  in  1960. 
Again,  there  may  be  a  change  in  na- 
tional leadership. 

As  we  draw  these  international  con- 
siderations Into  focus,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  world  of  1963  will  be  far 
different  from  the  world  of  1958  or  even 
the  world  of  1960. 

What  is  more,  our  own  ability  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  trend  of  national 
and  international  conditions  in  years  to 
come  remains  In  serious  doubt.  For 
example,  the  State  Department  actively 
promotes  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  the  State 
Department,  if  we  can  accept  the  find- 
ings of  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  distinguished 
international  analyst  for  the  New  York 
Times,  has  missed  the  boat  more  than 
once  on  shorter  range  developments,  in- 
cluding the  ascension  of  General  de 
Gaulle. 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  In  a  dispatch  from 
Paris  on  Jime  2.  tells  how  only  the 
Soviet,  Polish.  Italian,  and  Turkish  am- 
bassadors correctly  called  the  turn  on 
General  de  Gaulle's  return  to  power. 
Until  the  beginning  of  May  1958.  Amer- 
ican diplomats,  to  quote  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
"were  selling  de  Gaulle  short." 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  wayward 
guesswork  followed  on  the  heels  of  a 
similar  error  by  the  State  Department, 
which  had  assumed  up  to  the  final  min- 
utes that  the  European  Defense  Com- 
mimity  would  be  ratified  by  the  French 
Assembly.  Instead,  the  French  As- 
sembly killed  EDC. 

So,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger  points  out.  the 
State  Department  guessed  wrong  on  the 
two  most  significant  occurrences  in 
France  since  World  War  II. 

It  is  no  less  than  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  State  Department,  in  advo- 
cating 5  more  years  for  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934.  is  guessing  again. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  no  one  can  say  at 
this  moment. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  pramble 
of  dangerous  dimensions  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  rigid  course  of  action  for  5 
years.  In  my  opinion,  a  2-year  extension 
would  better  serve  our  interests  by  pro- 
viding a  later  reassessment  of  condi- 
tions here  and  abroad  in  the  light  of 
changes  that  are  certain  to  take  place. 

There  will  be  many  changes  right 
here  at  home.  Our  population  in  1360 
probably  will  have  reached  180  million. 
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New  industries  will  have  sprung  up,  Icecp- 
ing  pace  with  technological  innovations. 
Significantly,  in  that  year  the  Nation  will 
elect  a  new  administration,  as  President 
Eisenhower  will  be  unable  to  succeed 
himself. 

There  will  be  challenges  in  1960,  as 
well.  Millions  of  new  jobs  will  have  to 
Le  found.  First,  however,  our  economy 
must  recover  from  serious  setback.^, 
gather  fresh  momentum,  and  tackle  now 
problems  as  they  arrive.  And  there  will 
be  no  shortage  of  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  11676  offers  the 
Nation  a  positive,  forthright  policy  con- 
sistent with  foreseeable  conditions,  while 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  long-term  guess- 
work. As  human  bein?;s,  the  policy- 
makers in  the  State  Department  are  fal- 
lible, just  as  Members  of  Concress  are. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  avoid  CO.' tly  and  embarrassing 
errors  of  judgment  whenever  possible. 

Admittedly,  foreign  policy  in  all  its 
aspects  is  a  calculated  risk.  So  oppor- 
tunities to  minimize  the  risk,  at  no 
danger  to  ourselves  or  our  friends,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  H.  R.  12676  repre- 
sents such  an  opportunity  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America.  AFL-CIO,  Veneer  Workers 
Local  3168,  Escanaba,  Mich.  The  letter 
follows : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  In  be- 
half of  the  membership  of  Veneer  Workers' 
Local  3168,  but  at  tlie  same  lime  I  feel  that 
I  could  well  be  speaking  for  the  entire 
laboring  force  of  the  veneer  anU  plywood 
Industry. 

For  a  period  of  time  now.  perhaps  2  to  3 
years,  we  the  hourly  workers  have  noticed  a 
gradual  decline  In  the  number  of  our  mem- 
bership who  are  able  to  hold  steady  employ- 
ment. Tills  gradual  decline  In  employment 
In  the  vener  and  plywood  Indu.stry  has  now 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  has  become 
acute.  The  membership  of  our  brother- 
hood in  Its  search  to  secure  employment  for 
our  fellow  members  have  been  constantly 
confronted  with  the  same  situation  in  our 
meetings  with  mana',^ement.  Tliat  situa- 
tion being  that  the  domestic  miinufacturer 
Is  fast  becoming  unable  to  compete  on  the 
open  market  with  the  cheap  Imports  of  for- 
eign plywoods.  A  number  of  veneer  and 
plywood  plants  in  our  area  have  closed  com- 
pletely and  liquidated  their  holdings.  The 
tragic  result  In  these  cases  is  self-evident. 
I  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  these  plants 
In  the  veneer  and  plywood  industry  are.  for 
the  most  part,  located  In  comparatively 
small  communities  and  the  Impact  of  this 
drastic  decline  In  employment  is  therefore 
felt  a  great  deal  more.  Tlirough  our  meet- 
ings with  representatives  of  our  brother- 
hood we  find  that  layoffs  In  the  Industry 
have  reached  proportions  of  50  percent  and 
more,  which  have  been  traced  directly  to 
these  cheap  Imports. 

The  membership  of  our  brotherhood 
knowing  that  you  are  ever  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  voting  public  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  consideration  that  you 
might  have  for  our  plight. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  Winters. 
President ,  Veneer  Workers'  Local  3168. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

I  should  like  aLso  to  Include  a  tele- 
gram from  the  chairman  of  the  Glad- 
stone. Mich.,  Board  of  Tax  Review  and 


one  from  the  Escanaba,  Mich.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce.     They  follow; 
Conj:ressman  Victor  Knox, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Over  500  skilled  veneer  and  plywood  em- 
ployees   In     this    city    rapidly     approaching 
termination     of      unemployment      benetU.i. 
Impossible    to    estimate    how    many    woods 
workers    and    pieceworkers    are    also    Joble'ss 
all    due   to   the    flood   of    veneer    lmp<-irts   at 
prices  beneath  domestic  costs.     We  cannot 
tax    our    producers   and   collect    ad   valorum 
taxes  when  our  key  local  Industry  U  being 
sacrificed.     V/e    earnestly    request    that    cur 
economy  be  protected  by  Imposition  of  re- 
quested  quotas.     We   find   ourselves   unable 
to  levy  taxes  on  this  industry  on  any  equita- 
ble basis  when  conlinued  unbridled  imports 
are  causing  inventories  to  Increase  and  en- 
tire operations  to  face  obsolescence. 
Respectfully, 

B.  H.  Skfmfncfh. 
Chnirman,  CladsLone,  Board  oj   Tax 
Review. 

Hon.  Victor  Knox. 

House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.  C: 
The  Increase  of  veneer  Imports  at  prices 
beneath  domestic  costs  has  resulted  In  over 
250  skilled  veneer  and  plywood  employees  In 
Delta  County  losin.;  employment.  M.iny 
woods  workers  and  pieceworkers  also  af- 
fected by  this  unemployment.  We  uri?ently 
request  our  economy  be  protected  by  fur- 
nishing quotas  asked.  The  Increase  In 
veneer  Imports  Is  causing  Inventories  to  In- 
crease and  the  entire  operation  of  our 
veneer  Industry  to  face  a  shutdown.  This 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  your  efforts  to 
stem  the  present  trend  toward  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  country.  Further  we 
beg  you  to  return  control  of  tariff  to  Tariff 
Commission  with  any  overruling  at  decision 
of  Congress.  Thank  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Escanaba  CHAMDnn  of  Commerce. 

The.se  present  clear  evidence  of  injury 
to  the  great  plywood  industry  of  our  Na- 
tion. The.^e  are  additional  compelling 
reasons  that  I  support  H.  R.  12G76  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Simp.sonI. 

May  I  once  again  urge  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  take  a  keen  and  lasting 
look  at  the  injury  to  American  industry 
through  the  heavy  imports  of  Japanese 
plywood  that  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  unemployment 
in  my  district  and  throughout  the  United 
States  where  the  plywood  industry  is 
located. 

I  once  again  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  H.  R.  12676  to  bring  relief  to  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HoEVEN  1. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Simpson  1,  who  addressed  you  earlier 
this  afternoon.  He  made  a  splendid  ar- 
gument In  sustaining  his  side  of  the 
question  now  before  us.  I.  therefore, 
deeply  regret  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  not  entirely  in  conformity  with 
his  views.  Our  thinking,  as  a  rule,  has 
been  very  much  alike  on  important  leg- 
islative matters. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture.    More  and  more  people,  including 


the  thousands  of  farmers  engaged  in 
agriculture,  are  beginning  to  realize 
trades  increasing  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy, its  close  relationship  to  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  free  nations,  and  it.s 
potential  might  in  providing  America 
with  some  of  the  national  security 
strength  necessary  for  survival  m  a 
Communist-threatened  world. 

Iowa  is  a  typical  agricultural  State — 
in  fact.  Iowa  is  the  leading  agricultural 
Stale  in  the  Nation  today.  Therefore.  I 
shall  take  Iowa  as  an  exanii)Ie  to  show 
how  foreign  trade  contributes  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  this  country.  Iowa  people, 
like  ix>oiJle  in  other  agricultural  areas, 
prosper  if  trade  expands  and  are  hurt  if 
trade  contracts.  They  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  United  States  exports  to  for- 
eign countries.  Iircidentally.  we  have  no 
unemployment  problem  in  Iowa  other 
than  seasonal.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  brigiit 
spots  in  our  economy  today. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, about  340.000  persons  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  work  on  farms.  Along 
with  other  United  States  farmers,  they 
have  a  definite  interest  in  our  exports  of 
some  $4  billion  worth  of  American  farm 
products  each  year.  Their  proi)ortionate 
share  of  these  exports  in  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  was  some  $184  million  of 
which  $70  million  was  attributable  to 
livestock  products  and  $63  million  was 
attributable  to  soybeans. 

Some  105,130  Iowa  employees — about 
64  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  the  State  and  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  all  per.sons  em- 
ployed in  the  State — are  in  firms  falling 
in  four  major  manufacturing  cla.ssiflca- 
tions:  Food  and  kindred  products,  ma- 
chinery— except  electrical — printing  and 
publi-shing,  and  electrical  machinery, 
lowas  proportionate  share  in  United 
States  exports  of  these  four  industry 
groups  amounted  to  $103.8  million  in 
1956. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  picture  E.'-tab- 
lishments  in  the.se  industry  groups  sell 
directly  in  foreign  trade.  Their  product-s 
are  known  and  prized  abroad  .so  that  the 
value  to  them  of  export  markets  is  direct 
and  great.  Many  others  produce  com- 
modities which  are  on  a  national  export 
basis  and  therefore  they  benefit  indi- 
rectly from  international  trade. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  share  in  ex- 
ports of  factories  not  included  in  the 
four  major  manufacturing  cla.ssiflcations 
having  a  $103  8  million  share.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  transportation  equip- 
ment, rubber  tires,  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils,  fertilizers,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
other  products,  .some  of  whom  also  have 
direct  export  interests. 

About  425,000  per.sons  In  the  State  are 
in  such  industries  as  construction,  pub- 
lic utihties.  trade,  banking,  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  public  administration. 
Their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  ex- 
ports derives  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
among  the  patrons  to  whom  they  .sell 
their  products  and  services  arc  the  firms 
producing  the  movable  goods  that  enter 
international  trade.  In  addition,  they 
derive  an  extra  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
they  handle  international  economic 
transactions    which   pass    through    the 
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district:    Telephone   traffic,   transporta- 
tion, financing,  and  the  like. 

The  people  of  lown  also  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  Unitf  d  States  imports. 
Imported  flavorings,  <  xtracts.  and  other 
food  products,  impoi  ted  minerals  and 
other  raw  materials,  und  imported  com- 
modities of  a  finished  and  semifinished 
nature,  enable  Iowa  manufacturers  to 
produce  better  produi  ts  at  a  lower  cost 
and  Iowa  residents  to  enjoy  better  living 
than  might  otherwise  be  obtained.  The 
net  effect  of  imports  on  the  economy  of 
Iowa  is  ovei-w  helming  y  favorable. 

Were  it  not  for  rxports.  American 
agriculture  literally  would  smother  in  its 
own  production.  Sixty  million  acres  of 
cropland — 1  out  of  every  5 — produce  for 
export.  The  large  flow  of  agricultural 
products  to  customers  overseas  not  only 
provides  additional  fai  m  income  but  also 
ea.ses  the  pressure  of  supplies  on  the  do- 
mestic market  and  strengthens  prices. 
Last  year  we  exported  agricultural  com- 
modities of  the  value  of  $4.7  biUion,  the 
highest  record  in  our  history. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  year,  we 
exported  nearly  one-half  of  our  tallow, 
one-fifth  of  our  lard,  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  soybeans,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  feed  grains  sold  by  farmers,  and 
large  amounts  of  poultry  and  products 
and  dairy  products.  Each  of  these  is 
important  to  Iowa. 

Lard  and  tallow,  as  byproducts  of  our 
expanding  livestock  economy,  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  ir.  heavy  surplus  in 
the  domestic  market.  Our  efficient  and 
expanding  soybean  production  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  expoit  outlets.  A  grow- 
ing livestock  industrj  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  expected  to  provide  a  good  de- 
mand for  our  surplus  feed  grains.  For- 
eign countries  are  ex:)ected  to  continue 
to  be  a  major  outlet  fcr  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  products  bought  under  the 
price-support  program  . 

In  terms  of  the  19  16-57  national  ex- 
port total,  the  propc  rtlonate  share  of 
exports  in  the  State  of  Iowa  was  over 
$70  million  for  livestock  and  products 
excluding  dairy  and  poultry — the  import 
proportionate  share  amounted  to  $65 
million — $63  million  for  soybeans,  more 
than  $41  million  for  corn,  $8  million  for 
dairy  products,  and  over  $2  million  for 
poultry  and  products. 

I-ike  all  parts  of  America.  Iowa  also  Is 
an  importer  of  agricultural  products — 
but  these  are  largely  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  not  grown  here,  like 
coffee,  tea.  spices,  bananas,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  imixirts  of 
competing  specialty  livestock  products, 
often  of  fancy  grade  and  higher  in  price. 
In  balance,  however,  exports  of  such 
products  exceed  imports. 

This.  then,  is  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  Now  a 
look  at  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  My  District  Is  predominantly 
agricultural.  The  product  of  some  60 
miUion  acres  of  our  Nation's  farms  is 
exported  each  year.  Loss  or  serious  ciu"- 
tailment  of  this  export  market  would  be 
extraordinarily  serious  for  Iowa.  We 
cannot  expect  to  have  an  export  market 
if  we  do  not  import.  And.  as  consum- 
ers, we  benefit  from  being  able  to  buy 


some  types  of  goods  more  cheaply  than 
otherwise,  and  other  types  of  goods 
w^hich  without  imports  would  not  be 
available  at  all. 

If  we  look  at  our  total  national  agri- 
cultural exports  and  consider  that  the 
farmers  of  my  Congressional  District 
share  proportionately  in  that  export 
trade,  as,  in  effect,  they  of  course  do, 
then  we  can  say  that  in  the  crop  year 
1956-57  my  District  exported  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  goods; 

Livestock  and  products $11,800,000 

Soybeans 10.  600.  000 

Corn 6. 500,  000 

Dairy  products 800.000 

Total- _     29.  700,  000 

Often  it  makes  more  sense  to  reduce 
big  figuies  of  this  nature  to  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  terms  of  the  total  population 
of  my  District  of  about  300,000.  this 
means  that  $100  came  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  because  of  export 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  If  we 
consider  only  the  40.000  people  who 
work  on  farms,  then  each  farm  worker 
derived  $740  of  his  yearly  income  from 
the  fact  that  we  could  export  farm 
goods.  This  is  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant amount;  without  this  export  mar- 
ket our  farmers  would  be  in  serious 
trouble.  The  impact  on  the  economy  of 
my  District  of  the  additional  $740  which 
each  agricultural  worker  receives  be- 
cause of  foreign  trade  is  widespread. 

But  it  is  not  only  agriculture  in  my 
District  which  is  affected  by  foreign 
trade.  The  food  industry,  notably  meat 
packing  plants,  are  important  employers 
in  my  district.  About  48  percent  of  our 
national  production  of  inedible  tallow 
and  grease  is  exported.  About  22  per- 
cent of  our  lard  goes  abroad.  Workers 
in  the  meatpacking  plants  obviously 
have  a  major  interest  in  seeing  that 
foreigners  are  able  to  buy  our  goods. 

I  should  mention  also  the  commercial 
livestock  feed  producers  in  the  district. 
Elmployees  of  these  plants  benefit  not 
only  from  direct  exports  of  prepared 
animal  feeds,  which  in  1956  amounted, 
nationally,  to  almost  $29  million,  but 
aLso  indirectly  from  the  export  of  meat 
products  and  byproducts. 

In  addition  to  exports  of  soybean  cake 
for  feed,  soybean  oil  exports  in  1957 
came  to  330  million  r>ounds,  worth  $53 
million,  a  sub!>tantial  portion  of  total 
domestic  production.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  fifth  of  the  income  to  workers 
processing  soybeans  comes  from  exports. 
As  the  rever.se  side  of  the  coin,  other  food 
industries  in  the  district  are  dependent 
on  imports. 

The  machinery  industry  is  also  im- 
portant  in  the  district.  They  benefit 
from  an  improved  domestic  market  re- 
sulting from  exports.  Other  Eighth 
District  manufacturers  export  directly. 
Still  others  produce  types  of  machinery 
which,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are 
expKjrted  and  they  thus  derive  benefits 
from  improved  competitive  conditions. 
Concrete  pipe  machines,  greasing  ap- 
paratus, hydraulic  valves,  wind  electric 
powerplants,  machine  tools,  and  power 
mowers  are  some  examples. 

Again,  the  other  side  of  this  picture 
Is  that  almost  all  these  companies  are 


dependent  upon  imports  of  certain  ma- 
terials not  available  in  this  country. 
Steel  alloys  are  made  from  imported 
manganese,  chrome,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
Industrial  diamonds,  natural  i-ubber,  and 
asbe;  tos  come  from  abroad. 

But  it  is  to  agriculture  that  I  return 
as  the  most  important  single  field  of 
economic  activity  in  my  District — agri- 
culture and  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. I  could  site  to  you  statistics  on 
the  enormous  increases  which  have  been 
registered  in  our  agricultural  exports  in 
recent  years.  Let  me  also  say  that  all 
the  farm  organizations,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Grange  and  Fanners  Union  all 
are  in  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

I  grant  that  many  of  the  agricultural 
exports  were  made  by  the  Government. 
But,  I  ask  you,  where  would  we  be  if  we 
had  not  had  the  trade  program  to  en- 
able foreigners  to  increase  their  sales  to 
us.  earn  more  dollars,  and  pay  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  agricultural  exports? 
Would  we  have  had  to  give  it  all  away? 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  I  consider 
export  assistance  of  any  kind  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure;  that,  in  contrast,  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  is  a  fimdamen- 
tal,  long-range,  sense-making  approach 
to  effecting  economic  readjustments. 
The  American  farmer  wants  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  in  many  areas  American  agricul- 
tural production  is  the  most  eflBcient  in 
the  world  and  that  in  the  long  run 
American  fann  products  can  effectively 
compete  on  world  markets.  They  can- 
not compete  if  foreign  countries,  in  re- 
taliation against  retreat  on  our  part, 
raise  tariffs  or  otherwise  restrict  trade. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  push 
ahead  with  our  entire  program  looking 
toward  trade  liberalization  to  enable  our 
farm  products  to  find  sound  export 
markets. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  trade  agreements  program  in 
making  it  easier  for  our  farmers  to  ex- 
port. Some  90  percent  of  soybean  ex- 
perts, 80  percent  of  cotton  exp>orts,  and 
75  percent  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
move  abroad  under  trade  agreement 
concessions.  But  more  progress  can  and 
must  be  made. 

I  might  note  that  there  is  a  verj'  close 
relationship  between  agricultural  com- 
modities. Cotton  and  tobacco  are  not 
produced  in  my  District.  Yet  loss  of  ex- 
port markets  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
would  release  land  that  might  produce 
products  competitive  with  those  pro- 
duced in  my  District.  Thus  it  Ls  a  mat- 
ter of  very  genuine  interest  to  me  that 
cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  soybeans, 
maintain  their  export  markets. 

There  seems  to  be  no  slighte.'^t  question 
but  that  those  with  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  must  support  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  see  but  how  the  program, 
carefully  administered  to  avoid  injury, 
must  aid  industry.  Certainly  and  clear- 
ly it  aids  the  consumer. 

The  administration's  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  well  constructed 
legislation  which  should  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  forward  in  a  positive 
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and  successful  manner.  The  alterna- 
tive bill.  H.  R.  12676,  is  so  drawn  that 
it  would  effectively  stop  all  progress  on 
the  program. 

For  instance,   the  provision   relating 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Act   is  rather  serious.     It  would 
permit  any  interested  party  to  apply  to 
the    Tariff    Commission— which    would 
make     an     immediate     investigation — 
whenever  he  decides  that  an  article  or 
articles    were    being   imported    into   the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
interfere  with  any  program  or  operation 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Public 
Law  320.  or  any  other  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,   with   respect   to   any    agriculturail 
commodity     or     product    thereof.    The 
Tariff  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  the  President  shall  impose  the  du- 
ties   or   quotas    prescribed    by    the    bill. 
The  articles  may  be  described  "by  phys- 
ical qualities,  value,  or  use,  or  upon  such 
other  basis  as  it  shall  determine.    Such 
designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  prevent  evasion  and  may  include  any 
form,  combination,  mixture,  or  source  m 
which   the   article   or   articles   may   ap- 
pear."   This  language  presumably  would 
include  as  subject  to  import  control  any 
product  which  contained  in  any  quan- 
tity or  in  any  form  a  commodity  cov- 
ered by  section  22.     Thus,  the  compass 
of  this  section  would  be  vastly  expanded, 
even   though   it   would  not  afford   any 
greater  assistance  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, which   is  already  protected  by 
the  present  provisions  of  section  22.    It 
would  Instead  extend  aid  to  food  or  other 
agricultural  product  processors  and,  to 
an  unknown  degree,  other  manufactur- 
ers who  use  some  agricultural  product 
In  some  form,  and  whase  proper  avenue, 
when  they  are  injured  by  imports,  is  tlie 
escape  clause. 

In  summary,  this  provision  means 
that  any  private  party  may  undertake 
to  initiate  action  to  protect  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  the  conse- 
quences of  imports  under  article  22  of 
the  AAA.  The  procedures  outlined 
eliminate  for  all  practical  purposes  any 
Presidential  discretion  either  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  facts  or  of  the  action 
necessary  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Riehlman  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

H.  R.    12591    VrrAL  TO  NATION 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  we  have  been  debating  for 
the  past  2  days  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us.  I  am  certain  every  Member  of 
Contjress  wants  to  support  a  bill  whicii 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  in 
the  field  of  world  trade. 

This  has  been  a  subject  to  which  I 
have  given  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  my  keen  feeling  toward  the 
many  industrial  concerns  in  my  own  Dis- 
trict which  are  affected  both  by  imports 
and  exports. 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  since  coming 


to  Congress.  But  it  has  not  been  a 
pleasant,  nor  simple  task  for  me  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation  each 
time  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House. 

There  has  been  concerted  opposition 
to  tins  legislation  through  the  years 
from  groups  in  my  District — fine,  up- 
standing organizations  I  might  point 
out — and  it  is  not  easy  to  continually 
oppose  what  these  people  believe  to  be 
righ.t. 

Althour;h  I  may  appear  to  these  peo- 
ple—many of  whom  are  clo.'-e  friends— 
to  have  a  closed  mind  on  this  subject.  I 
want  to  make  this  assurance,  that  my 
decision  has  been  reached  only  after 
very  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
issues. 

I  believe  the  new  provisions,  particu- 
larly tho.se  that  strengthen  the  peril 
point  and  the  escape  clause,  will  cer- 
tainly give  additional  protection  for  our 
local  industries. 

We  all  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  indu.'-tries  of  our  country  and  we 
have  a  deep  interest  in  those  that  are 
affecled  by  our  trade  prof^rams.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  its  future  relation- 
ship with  those  nations  which  are  our 
friendly  allies  and  in  whom  there  is 
mutual  trade  dependence. 

Protection  of  both  our  home  indus- 
tries and  our  extenrive  trade  prot;ram  is 
a  worthy  goal.  It  is  a  goal  which  we  will 
more  nearly  fulfill  through  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  new  provisions  concerninK  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  offer  the  pro- 
tection our  home  industries  need.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  report — 
House  Report  No.  1761 — on  the  changes 
which   I   think   will    be   helpful. 

The  committee  report  reads  as  follows 
concerning  these  points: 

The  peril-point  provisions  of  the  existing 
legislation  are  nmendPd  by  the  bill  by  ex- 
tending from  120  days  to  6  months  the  period 
wliirli  the  Tariff  Commission  hns,  aft*r  Its 
receipt  of  the  lists  of  possible  negotiating 
Items,  to  complete  its  peril-point  reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  p.mendmcnt  of  the 
peril-point  provisions  is  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  make  more  extensive  Investlpa- 
tions  in  connection  with  Its  peril-point 
responsibilities. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  peril-point  pro- 
visions to  direct  the  Tariff  CjmmlGslnn.  as 
the  present  legislation  does  not,  to  Inttltute 
an  escape-clause  lnveslla:atlon  automatically 
whenever  It  finds  In  a  peril-point  Investiga- 
tion that  more  restrictive  customs  treatment 
Is  required  to  avoid  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  a  more  expedi- 
tious determination  of  whether  escape- 
clause  action  Is  needed.  Since  In  perll- 
polnt  Investigations.  Including  hearings,  at- 
tention Is  focused  principally  on  the  effect 
fif  possible  decreases  In  rates  of  duty.  It  Is 
appropriate  to  have  a  separate  expeditious 
investigation  based  on  the  escape-clause 
criteria,  before  escape-clause  action  Is  taken 
Increasing  rates  of  duty. 

Under  this  new  provision,  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  Tariff  Commissioners,  or  half  the 
Tariff  Commissioners  and  the  President, 
agree  on  a  peril  point  calling  for  Increased 
tariff  restrictions,   an   escape-clause  Investi- 


gation shall  be  Instituted  automatically. 
This  assures  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of 
time  In  proceeding  toward  a  determination 
on  a  basis  which  will.  If  necessary,  permit 
action  by  the  United  SUtes  Although  the 
President  may  still  negotiate  the  Indicated 
Increases.  U>gether  with  compensatory  ad- 
Justmenus,  the  possibility  of  escape-clause 
action,  which  International  agreements  per- 
mit without  prior  concurrence,  will  thus  be 
assured.  If  needed.  In  the  event  agreement 
with  another  country  on  Uie  Increase  proves 
Impracticable.   •    •    • 

In  keeping  with  Its  report  on  H  R  1  In 
1955.  the  committee  has  kept  the  matter  of 
administration  of  the  escape  clause  under 
close  study  and  as  a  restUt  has  decided  to 
propose  additional  amendments  to  existing 
legislation  with  a  view  to  making  the 
escape-clause  procedure  more  effective. 

First,  your  committee  recommends  in 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  bill  that  machinery 
be  provided  whereby  Congress  may  review 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  are  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Under  the  bill,  if  the 
Congress  decides  as  a  result  of  such  review 
that  action  recommended  by  the  Tanff 
Commission  should  be  put  Into  effect,  such 
action  takes  effect  In  the  event  that  Con- 
gress adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  In  both  Houses,  approving 
the  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  •  •  •  The  bill  contains  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  section  7  (a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Ext(  nslon  Act  of  19j1. 
which  makes  It  clear  that  organizations  or 
groups  of  employees  can  file  an  application 
for  an  escape-clause  Investigation.  Till* 
amendment  Is  aimed  at  removing  any  doubt 
that  employee  organizations  or  groups  of 
workers  who  are  or  have  been  employed  In 
a  particular  ind-istry  are  qualined  to  make 
apjjllcatlon  for  escape -clause  investigations 
even  though  mannKemcnl  does  not  Join  in 
the  application    •    •    • 

In  Older  to  a^svire  the  Tariff  C  immltslon 
access  to  all  necessary  and  pertinent  Infi  r- 
matlon  and  to  fX[>edlte  eyrape-clavie  and 
lierll-polnt  Investigations  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  bill  provides,  under  another  new 
provision.  Uiat  the  Tariff  Commls-slon  be 
given  the  p-)wer  f'f  sub|)ena.  In  connection 
with  Its  responsibilities  under  the  trade 
agreements  and  other  legislation,  similar  to 
tlu.t  which  It  has  with  resiK-ct  to  \\.» 
responsibilities  under  Uie  Tariff  Act  of 
1930    •    •    • 

Whereas  under  existing  legislation  the 
Tariff  Commission  Is  allowed  9  months  to 
complete  an  escape-clause  Inve&tlgatlon  and 
report  to  the  President,  the  committee  has 
Included  In  this  bill  a  reduction  of  that  time 
limit  to  6  mi  nths  with  a  view  to  expediting 
any  relief  which  might  be  found  nece«Eary 
and  appropriate  as  a  result  of  the  Investiga- 
tion.  •    •   • 

In  an  esoape-claii.se  app'lcatlon  Involving 
a  product  bound  on  the  free  list,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  grant  relief  Is  now  limited 
to  establishment  of  an  Import  quota,  becaure 
the  exUtlng  law  forbids  transfer  by  the 
President  of  articles  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list,  and  vice  versa  Recognizing 
the  Inflexibility  and  the  other  disadvantages 
Inherent  In  the  use  of  quotas  In  International 
trade,  your  committee's  bill  expands  relief 
measures  for  Industry  by  granting  the  Presi- 
dent authority  In  escape-clause  cases  to  im- 
po.«5e  a  rate  of  duty  up  to  50  percent  ad 
valorem  upon  a  free-list  Item  which  has  been 
bound  In  a  trade  agreement.  Accordingly.  It 
will  be  appropriate  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  recommend  such  action  If  It  finds  It 
necessary  U->  prevent  or  remedy  serious  Injury. 
The  committee  bill  also  permits  duty  In- 
erea.ses  on  dutiable  Items  tip  to  50  percent 
above  the  July  1,  1934.  level — a  change  from 
the  present  base  date  of  January  1.  1945. 
This  measure  also  will  help  avoid  use  of 
quotas. 
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T  am  convinced  H.  R.  12591  will  give 
us  the  protection  we  desire,  and  yet  will 
not  hamper  our  trade  iirogram.  My  in- 
terests are  In  people,  in  their  jobs,  and 
in  their  continuing  to  work  at  their  job.s. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  place  myself  in  a 
position  of  supporting  a  measure  provid- 
ing immediate  but  only  temporary  relief. 
This  type  of  action  mo.<  t  certainly  would 
lead  to  the  di.s.solution  of  many  other 
industries  through  the  loss  of  opportu- 
nities to  export. 

If  we  move  to  protect  our  Industry 
here,  but  fail  to  view  the  overall  picture 
and  swing  over  to  the  protectionist  side, 
we  will  destroy  many  more  industries 
than  we  can  he'p  Raising  our  tariffs 
can  only  be  a  temporary  expedient.  In 
bringing  special  advantage  to  a  few,  we 
could  wreck  many  more  exporting  in- 
dustries and  create  chaotic  conditions  in 
our  entire  economy. 

The  Simpson  bill  does  not  provide  the 
answer  to  the  trade  problems  of  the 
future.  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  give  it 
my  wholehearted  support.  But  I  believe 
the  Simp.son  bill  in  truth  is  retrogres- 
sive. It  could  well  lead  to  the  erection 
of  trade  barriers,  which  in  turn  could 
mark  not  only  the  end  of  our  great  trade 
program,  but  could  have  a  dl.<:astrous  ef- 
fect on  the  family  of  free  nations  which 
today  stands  together  to  meet  the  on- 
slaughts of  communl.^m.  Our  actions  in 
considering  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments must  be  viewed  In  the  light  of 
future  eventa. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  more 
effective  In  forcing  into  the  Communist 
bloc  the  nations  upon  which  we  now 
depend  for  trade  than  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying our  trade  agreements  with 
them. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  decision 
again.  We  must  determine  whether  to 
extend  this  vital  program  or  to  substi- 
tute a  program  which,  to  my  mind,  will 
i-solate  this  Nation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  economic  world  leadership 
will  falter  If  we  begin  to  follow  a  de- 
fensive trade  policy  in  opposition  to  the 
broader  trade  principles  outlined  by  the 
President  In  his  request  for  a  renewal  of 
this  program. 

The  President  has  posed  a  challenge 
to  Congress  to  take  a  giant  step  and  put 
our  trade  policy  on  the  offensive  as 
never  before.  Shall  we  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand,  and  ignore  the  realities  of 
a  world  that  demands  forthrightness  and 
leadership  as  never  before? 

Or  shall  we  meet  this  new  challenge 
and  continue  a  liberal  trade  policy  which 
Will  create  a  climate  of  optimism  that 
can  stimulate  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity to  satisfy  the  worlds  needs  for 
trade  and  investment? 

As  the  committee  report  stated:  "If 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  free  nations  to  a  more  secure  peace 
and  a  better  world,  it  caruiot  afford  to 
take  economic  measures  in  disregard  of 
its  own  Interest  and  of  the  interest  of 
nations  a.ssociated  with  it." 

I  do  not  believe  we  solve  anything  by 
putting  up  the  protectionist  curtain 
other  than  to  abdicate  our  position  of 
loauership  in  the  Free  World. 


I  cannot  follow  any  course  other  than 
support  of  this  vital  program.  Without 
this  program,  we  will  lay  open  a  new 
avenue  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  it 
can  carry  on  its  Intensive  campaign 
against  the  Free  World.  Continuation  of 
the  trade  program  through  passage  of 
H.  R.  12591  will  be  a  forceful  reitera- 
tion to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  we 
are  not  only  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind,  but  that  we  are  backing  up 
that  interest  with  effective  action. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  this 
period  when  we  have  tense  relations 
with  a  large  part  of  the  world  it  would. 
In  my  opinion,  bring  economic  disaster 
to  fail  to  continue  our  trade  relations 
through  this  pending  measure. 

The  bill  reported  provides  a  larger  de- 
gree of  protection  for  American  indus- 
tries than  the  expiring  bill,  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  passed  with  our  own  economic 
interests  protected.  Indeed,  in  this  leg- 
islation the  President  could,  if  he  be- 
lieved advisable,  boost  tariffs  50  percent 
higher  than  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates. 

The  bill  continues  the  President's 
power  to  reject  a  Tariff  Commission  re- 
port, but  it  also  provides  the  right  of 
Congress,  through  a  two-thirds  vote,  to 
override  the  President.  That  change  has 
been  derided  as  valueless;  but,  If  there 
Is  any  denial  of  relief  which  hurts  an  In- 
dustry, it  can  be  effective  to  appeal  to 
the  Congress. 

May  I  at  this  time  read  a  letter  I  have 
received  today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

Tmi  WHrra  HorsK, 
Wa.>!'iincfon.  June  10,  l9St. 
Tlie  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mahtin,  Jr., 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Jok:  In  responM  to  your  Inquiry  as 
to  my  attitude  concerning  H.  R.  12676,  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  If  this  substitute  should 
prevail,  the  reciprocal  trade  program  would 
be  Irreparably  damaged.  It  contains  pro- 
visions which  would  nullify  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  operation  of  the  act.  I 
could  enumerate  these  provisions,  hut  I  un- 
derstand that  an  analysis  of  them  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
who  can  readily  comprehend  their  disas- 
trous effect  on  this  program. 

It  Is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  House 
adopts  without  change  (either  by  motion 
to  recommit  or  otherwise)  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
bill  will  best  serve  the  Interest  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  the  well-being  of  the  Free 
World. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT     D.     ElSENHOWEH. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Industries  which 
are  suffering  today  will  be  materially  af- 
fected through  this  measure.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  have  no  effect  on 
treaties  already  entered  into.  They  stand 
as  they  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  the 
second  place,  no  further  treaties  are 
contemplated  until  the  European  com- 
mon market  is  set  up.  That  is  at  least  2 
or  3  years  away,  and  the  legislation  does 
give  more  opportunity  for  reUef  to  af- 
fected industries  than  the  present  law. 

Any  real  remedy,  or  any  real  help  to 
Industry  must  come  either  from  legisla- 


tion not  before  us  today  or  not  contem- 
plated at  this  time  to  be  brought  before 
us,  or  from  the  executive  department. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  amend- 
ments suggested  cannot  become  law-,  as 
that  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  to  overcome  a  Presidential 
veto,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  the  re- 
sult. No  one  believed  that  could  be 
accomplished.  We  have  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  the  same  opporttmily  of  relief 
for  specific  ca.ses. 

In  these  days  tariff  rates  do  not  pro- 
vide protection,  generally  speaking,  no 
matter  how  high  they  are  placed.  Quota 
acreements  are  the  only  real  remedy 
for  an  indu.«try  seriously  affected ;  and  I 
have  confidence  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  upon  whose  advice  the  Presi- 
dent will  largely  lean,  can  be  counted 
upon  to  support  vigorously  any  industry, 
seriously  affected. 

We  must,  of  course,  give  our  full 
thought  to  the  industries  that  have  been 
affected  adversely  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  must  be  a  major  concern  of  the 
Government  and  certainly  we  should 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  shield  those 
workers  from  harm.  It  is  a  problem  that 
requires  study  and  action. 

Finally,  there  is  our  position  in  world 
trade  to  maintain.  Over  four  million 
jobs  in  the  United  States  are  threatened 
if  our  foreign-trade  opr>ortunities  van- 
ish. And  tne  purchasing  power  of  these 
people  cannot  be  underestimated  by  the 
Industries  who  may  feel  they  suffer  harm 
from  the  legislation,  because  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  four  million  families  is 
very  helpful  to  any  industry,  no  matter 
where  it  is  located.  Then  we  have  the 
question  of  the  Fi^ee  World.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  requires  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. Unless  we  have  cooperation 
in  this  world.  unle.*«  we  can  give  and  take 
we  will  eventually  And  ourselves  outcasts 
in  world  trade. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe,  as  does  the 
President,  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
that,  for  the  best  interest  of  every  indus- 
try in  this  country  and  certainly  for  the 
best  interest  of  170  million  people  that 
we  pass  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  DornI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  in  every  single 
instance  that  has  been  extended  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  person  in  this  House  or 
anywhere  in  the  cotmtry  whom  I  admire 
more  than  I  do  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills]. 

Likewise,  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  and 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Simpson],  both  of  whom  have 
been  very  courteous,  fair,  and  nonparti- 
san in  this  debate. 
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Mr   Chairman   I  get  tired  of  hearing  suit.      America   under    this    5-year   ex-  out  over  this  country  today  attackmg  me 

DeoDle  all  olS-  this  great  country  of  ours  tension  could  become  too  dependent  on  and  others  because  we  happen  to  believe 

aS  part  cu^rrly  he^^  foreign   sources   of   supply.     I   honestly  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country   and 

Sourcommunfsm  as  an  excuse  to  cir-  believe  today  that  under  this  free-trade  I  happen  to  represent  the  peope  of  the 


about  communism 
cumvent  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  honestly  believe  this:  During 
the  10  years  I  have  been  here  Commu- 
nist Russia  in  thosf  10  years  has  made 
a  good  start  toward  dictating  the  do- 
mestic economic  policy  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  know  they  already 
largely  dictate  the  international  policy 
of  these  United  States.  I  took  an  oath 
here  in  this  well  to  uphold,  support,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  a  constitution  of  the  so-called 
Free  World  but  the  Constitution  of  your 
country  and  my  country.  My  only  obli- 
gation in  addition  to  that  Constitution 
is  to  the  sovereign  people,  325,000,  whom 
I  represent. 

Adam  Smith  in  the  year  1776.  while  he 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  ad- 
vanced a  limited — and  I  say  limited 
advisedly — free-trade  theory  in  his  book 
The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson.  James 
Madison.  Monroe,  and  many  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  country  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  that  book  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  They  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  free-trade  theory  of  Dr. 
Smith,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  They  also 
recognized  that  Smith  was  not  an  abso- 
lute free  trader.  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  the  great  founder  of  our  party. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  modified  the  so-called 
general  theories  of  Adam  Smith  about 
free  trade  and  heeded  his  warnings  con- 
cerning agriculture  and  defense.  They 
saw  the  necessity  of  creating  some  in- 
dustry in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
national  defense. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  mentioned  here 
on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago.  Yes; 
I  was  born  not  far  from  where  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  born  and  I  am  happy  to 
represent  his  old  District  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Need  I  remind 
you  today  that  John  C.  Calhoun  intro- 
duced one  of  the  first  bills  in  this  Con- 
gress to  offer  relief  to  growing  American 
industry  in  the  form  of  a  realistic  tar- 
iff. I  am  thankful  that  he  did  because 
It  helped  this  country  to  start  on  the 
road  to  becoming  an  industrial  giant. 

It  Is  true  that  John  C.  Calhoun  later 
on  adopted  a  free-trade  theory  since  he 
envisioned  an  agricultural  economy  for 
the  South.  But  today  the  South  is  not 
solely  agricultural.  I  have  talked  with 
many  military  strater^ists  and  they  at- 
tribute that  to  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federate States  during  the  great  War  of 
Secession.  John  C.  Calhoun  In  following 
his  free-trade  theory  to  the  extreme, 
buying  manufactured  goods  from  Eng- 
land and  western  Europe  and  sellinq 
agricultural  products  to  western  Europe, 
condemned  the  Confederacy  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  of  defeat.  The  Confed- 
eracy had  simply  become  a  victim  of  free 
trade.  We  stuck  to  agriculture  and 
bought  all  our  manufactured  goods  in 
Europe.  We  therefore  did  not  develop 
any  industry.  It  was  easy  for  the  North 
to  blockade  the  South,  cut  us  off  from 
Europe  and  wait  for  the  Inevitable  re- 


theory,  under  this  one-world  philosophy 
America  can  be  cut  off   from   essential 
industry  by  the  overwhelming  Russian 
submarine  force.    Member  after  Member 
gets  up  in  this  well  and  talks  about  the 
Free  World  instead  of  the  people   Ahom 
he  or  she  represents,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country.     Listen.     America 
has  been  in  three  world  wars;  America, 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  Free  World. 
Now,  if  anythint:  happens  to  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  Free  World,  all  of  the 
Free  World  will  collapse,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  the  CommuniJ-ts  have  to  do 
today  is  to  start  a  riot  in  South  America, 
is  to  make  a  move  in  Syria,  or  to  invite 
Nasser  to  Moscow,   and  then  somebody 
will  get  up  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  say  "Oh,  we  have  to  have  freer 
trade;  we  have  to  represent  the  people  of 
the   world    and    not    the    people   of    the 
United  States."    Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  is  the  surest  way  that  I  know 
of  for  the  defeat  of  this  great  palladium 
of  liberty.     Our  domestic  foreign  policy 
is  predicated  on  what  Russia  thinks  and 
does.     We  should  act  here  in  this  body 
for  America,  Ru.'sia  notwithstanding. 

The  American  Lesion  this  year — and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  Legion- 
naire— adopted  a  resolution  at  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  unanimously,  during  its 
executive  committee  meeting  April  30  to 
May  2,  in  which  a  resolution  for  the 
first  time  in  the  39-year  history  of  the 
American  Legion  was  adopted  advocat- 
ing some  relief  for  the  defense  industries 
of  this  country  and  unanimously  opposed 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  present  agree- 
ments. Why?  Because  as  men  who 
served  overseas  they  know  the  conditions 
in  Southeast  Asia  where  they  fought, 
and  in  Europe  where  they  fought,  and 
they  know  that  if  we  move  the  defense 
Industries  of  this  country  and  sources 
of  our  defense  capacity,  as  is  being  done 
today,  close  to  the  periphery  of  Russia, 
in  easy  reach  of  the  Red  army,  in  easy 
reach  of  guided  missiles  and  the  Red 
air  force,  that  when  the  Red  army 
moves  out  to  grab  these  industries  the 
Free  World  will  fall  like  a  stack  of  cards. 
I  say  to  you  today  that  America  Is  in 
great  danger. 

What  about  this  free-trade  philoso- 
phy? You  know,  the  American  people 
at  the  grassroots  are  beginning  to  wake 
up.  Just  the  other  day,  in  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  they  repudiated 
the  one-world,  free-trade  philo.sophy  ad- 
vanced by  Harold  Stassen.  And  I  say 
this,  too.  that  one  of  the  greatest  men 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  distinguished  Speaker  sitting 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Rayburn),  and  our  former  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Martini,  since  coming  to 
Washington  in  1947  straight  from  the 
Air  Force  In  Western  Europe,  has  been 
the  late  great  Immortal  Robert  A.  Taft. 
of  Ohio.  Bob  Taft  repudiated  the  one- 
world,  free-trade  theory  of  Charles  Taft. 
his  own  brother,  and.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Charles  Taft  is 


great  State  of  South  Carolina,  who  still 
believe  we  should  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  represent  America  fii>t.  Oh. 
yes.  my  friends,  that  is  the  committee 
that  jumped  on  the  great  Senator  Rus- 
SFLL.  from  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Georgia  Members  on  the  floor  standing 
by  the  Con.stitulion.  as  always.  This 
Committee,  headed  by  this  motion-pic- 
ture executive,  Eric  Johnston,  jumped  on 
Senator  Ri-ssell  for  a  speech  he  made  in 
Hollywood.  Fia.  Oh.  my  friends,  they 
want  us  to  legislate  here  for  the  Free 
World.  Senator  Russell  really  needs  no 
defen.se.  He  is  an  Amei  ican  and  knows 
how  to  defend  America;  a  fine  constitu- 
tional lawyer  who  realizes  that  all  battles 
do  not  take  place  on  bloody  fields,  but 
many  occur  in  legislative  halls.  Senator 
Russell  is  well  aware  that  a  strong 
America  is  the  be.st  way  to  defend  the 
Free  World — and  in  the  cold  war  of  to- 
day America's  strenuth  is  in  its  fully  em- 
ployed labor,  in  its  better  than  break- 
even farms,  and  in  its  diverse  industries. 
The  free  traders  and  theorists  want  us  to 
legislate  here  at  every  whim  of  the  dicta- 
torship in  Moscow.  All  Russia  has  to  do 
to  get  le'-;islation  passed  here  is  to  criti- 
cize America,  to  criticize  the  tariff,  to 
criticize  this  Congress,  and  we  will  have 
men  ru-shing  Into  this  well  trying  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  your  country 
and  my  country.  The  Constitution  plain- 
ly states  that  the  power  to  retrulate  trade 
and  tariffs  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Oh,  they  talk  about  the  farmers.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  dirt  farmers  in  this  House, 
I  have  never  had  any  occupation  other 
than  public  ofTicc  and  the  time  I  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  except  between  the 
plow  handles.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  How  can 
I  conscientiou.sly  tell  the  farmer  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  at  Route  1.  Greenwood. 
S.  C.  where  I  live,  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  him  the  most  absolute  quota 
known  to  man.  you  cannot  ship  any 
wheat  into  America  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, you  cannot  ship  any  cotton  Into 
this  country — they  have  the  most  abso- 
lute protection  that  I  know  of — and  then 
how  am  I  going  to  tell  the  textile  worker 
on  the  other  side,  my  neighbor,  that  his 
job  is  expendable,  that  hLs  Job  Is  open  to 
the  low-wage  countries  of  Southeast 
A.sia?  What  kind  of  a  Congressman 
would  they  think  their  Congressman  Is 
from  the  Third  South  Carolina  District? 
I  am  going  to  be  fair  to  the  farmer 
and  I  am  going  to  offer  him  some  reUef. 
But  likewi.se,  I  am  going  to  stand  by 
that  textile  man  who  uses  80  percent  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  best  friend  of  the 
cotton  and  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  is  the  American  working  man  and 
American  Industry  who  purchase  his  ag- 
ricultural products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  talk  about  low- 
wage  Imports.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friends  over  here  from  the  great  city 
of  Detroit  that  In  5  years  time  under  a 
5-year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade, 
when  Ford  and  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  and  all  the  rc:t  of  them  com- 
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plete  their  planta  In  Brazil,  when  they 
finish  their  great  expansion  program 
overseas  and  start  bringing  these  cars 
back  Into  America,  they  will  be  follow- 
ing me  into  this  well.  If  it  Is  not  too  late, 
advocating  some  relief.  There  will  be 
mass  unemplojrment  in  Detroit  if  we 
extend  the  administration  bill  for  5 
years. 

I  saw  In  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port not  long  ago  where  last  year  57 
percent  of  the  automobiles  imported  into 
Brazil  in  1957  were  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  4  years  they  will 
not  import  a  single  car  from  America 
because  of  the  expansion  program  of 
Ford.  Chrysler  and  General  Motors.  Oh, 
my  friends,  it  is  easy  for  capital  to 
move  overseas,  but  it  is  di£Bcult  for  the 
working  man  to  sacrifice  his  independ- 
ence which  is  unrestrictably  tied  to  his 
job.  It  Is  gone  to  the  man,  woman,  or 
child,  mark  you.  child,  in  foreign  coim- 
trles — perhaps  forever. 

Let  me  say  to  our  Speaker  that  this 
Is  really  an  attack  on  the  great  program 
that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
passed  In  1936.  Why  was  the  wage  and 
hour  law  passed?  So  as  to  equalize 
the  situation  in  America,  so  that  inter- 
state commerce,  going  from  one  State  to 
another  in  this  great  country,  would  be 
under  the  same  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  provisions.  Social  se- 
curity; unemployment  insurance;  laws 
against  child  labor— Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  an  attack  on  this  great  progressive 
legLslation  that  took  100  years  to  put 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country. 

Oh,  my  friends,  they  are  going  over- 
seas to  circumvent  cur  labor  laws.  Let 
me  tell  you  this.  If  I  were  to  go  down 
to  the  State  Department  today  to  get 
an  appointment  for  a  man  in  the  textile 
business  in  my  State  who  wanted  to 
fire  5,000  or  10,000  employees,  they 
would  help  him  go  to  India,  a  doubtful 
country,  a  neutral  country,  or  he  would 
be  in  Indonesia,  in  48  hours. 

I  have  seen  this  happen.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  In  48  hours  they 
would  get  his  passport  and  he  would  t)e 
met  In  India  or  Indonesia?  He  would  be 
met  by  the  point-4  people  with  bushel 
baskets  of  American  dollars.  There  is 
free  electricity,  free  water,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  him  a  profit. 
There  are  no  taxes  to  be  paid  and  cheap 
labor  for  as  low  as  9  cents  an  hour.  Oh, 
my  friends,  where  Is  this  great  country  of 
ours  going? 

What  about  tobacco?  I  have  heard  a 
lot  about  tobacco.  Let  us  take  the  to- 
bacco-growing Industry,  as  we  find  it  in 
Rhodesia.  The  average  Rhodesian 
farmer  can  grow  65  acres  of  tobacco. 
The  government  offers  him  the  in- 
centive of  no  taxes  whatsoever  on  the 
land,  if  he  will  just  grow  more  tobacco. 
But,  in  America  where  tobacco  origi- 
nated and  where  we  used  to  sell  all  of  it 
abroad  in  the  colonial  days,  the  aver- 
age tobacco  acreage  is  4^2  acres,  and 
it  is  getting  less  all  the  time. 

Turkey  offers  its  tobacco  farmers  the 
Incentive  of  not  having  to  pay  any  in- 
come tax.  There  are  no  Income  taxes 
whatsoever  If  they  will  Just  grow  more 
tobacco.  The  Philippines  have  a  duty 
on  Amrrican  tobacco  of  60c  per  pound. 


Where  are  we  going?  We  are  con- 
demning the  farmers  of  our  country  to 
a  state  of  servitude  from  this  time  forth. 
Price  supports  will  not  save  our  Ameri- 
can farmers.  You  can  give  them  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  cotton  and  you  can 
give  them  a  dollar  a  poimd  for  tobacco, 
but  If  you  do  not  let  the  American 
farmer  grow  more  than  1  or  2  acres 
of  totMicco.  how  is  he  going  to  send  his 
children  to  college  and  how  is  he  going 
to  buy  the  automobiles  from  Detroit? 
They  cannot  even  buy  them  today.  But. 
let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  from  Michi- 
gan— I  see  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RabautI — let  me  tell  you  I  am 
not  going  to  buy  one  of  those  foreign 
cars.  I  am  going  to  buy  a  car  made  in 
America.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  Maybe  I 
am  too  American.  But,  I  want  to  stand 
up  for  the  people  of  Michigan  because 
I  know  how  the  boys  from  Michigan 
stood  by  me  on  the  western  front  in 
World  War  II.  They  are  Americans 
and  their  jobs  are  not  expendable.  If 
we  are  going  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Free  World,  let  lis  continue  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  Detroit  is  more 
essential  than  a  plant  in  Germany  or 
India  even  for  their  protection.  Do  you 
know  what  Mussolini  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing said  about  this  body?  He  said: 

The  American  Congress  Is  a  bunch  of  par- 
liamentary charlatans. 

Hitler  agreed  with  him.  But,  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
either  one  of  them.  Tliis  is  the  greatest 
body  that  has  ever  been  created  by  man 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
great  tradition  of  our  creators  we  must 
not  continue  to  turn  our  power  over  to 
the  Executive.  If  we  do  we  may  become 
an  American  Reichstag — a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  Do  we  not  have 
confidence  in  ourselves?  I  think  you 
know  more  about  your  Districts  and  I 
think  you  know  more  about  foreign  af- 
fairs than  the  theorists  in  the  State 
Department.  Most  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  served  abroad  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
war.  I  think  you  know  more  about  for- 
eign affairs  than  any  so-called  expert  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  you  cer- 
tainly know  more  about  the  Constitution 
and  about  your  own  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts and  about  this  great  country.  Let 
us  stand  up  today  for  America.  Vote 
for  what  you  think  is  right  and  not  for 
the  interest  of  some  dictator  abroad 
who  could,  and  If  expediency  suggests, 
nationalize  these  Industries  and  these 
plants  that  Ford  and  General  Motors 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  going  to 
build  over  there.  Let  us  protect  inde- 
pendent oil.  it  is  essential  to  national 
defense.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MOWDSON],  whom  I  admire,  let  us  save 
this  oil  Industry  because  oil  could  be 
nationalized  in  the  Near  East  overnight. 
All  of  the  heads  of  these  governments 
are  would-be  dictators.  I  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  all  of  the  strings 
are  being  pulled  by  some  sinister  forces 
across  the  seas  In  the  hope  that  America 
would  react  in  a  certain  way — and 
knowing  that  we  are  going  to  react  as 
we  have — not  for  America — not  to  keep 


America  strong  and  not  to  keep  America 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  to  scatter 
our  strength  and  our  goods  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  Slmpscai  substitute.  It  Is 
the  same  as  the  bills  that  mstfiy  of  us 
have  Introduced.  It  is  a  reciprocal- 
trade  bill.  It  is  a  bill  for  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, reciprocal  trade  for  the 
other  country  and  also  for  America.  I 
have  heard  very  little  about  America 
here.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  com- 
munism and  our  so-called  allies.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  this  is  a  crucial 
hour.  If  anything  happens  to  the  eeon- 
omy  of  America  heaven  help  the  Free 
World.  They  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  Russia.  The  only  way  for  me  to 
save  the  Free  World  is  to  vote  to  make 
America  strong  by  saving  American  la- 
bor and  American  industry. 

In  the  next  5  years  America  will  take 
the  road  to  freedom,  to  real  world  lead- 
ership, or  we  will  become  weak  and  im- 
potent. Our  domestic  economy  should 
not  be  leveled  downward.  If  it  is,  the 
healthy  economy  of  our  country  wiU  be 
destroyed.  The  Simpson  bill  is  the  only 
answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration  and  misrepre- 
sentation. I  suppose.  Is  Inevitable  in 
every  heated  debate.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  committee  bill  have  gone  beyond 
permissible  limits  in  misrepresenting 
those  of  us  who  are  seeking  reasonable 
modification  of  the  sweeping  delegation 
of  authority  in  the  pending  legislation. 

I  feel  that  some  of  these  misrepre- 
sentations should  be  corrected  before  the 
record  Is  closed.  Following  are  some  of 
the  erroneous  allegations  that  have  been 
made  In  the  course  of  the  debate  and 
my  own  answer  to  them: 

First.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this 
is  a  fight  between  those  who  believe  In 
international  trade  and  those  who  be- 
lieve we  can  live  imto  ourselves  alone 
and  wish  to  cut  our  country  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  answer  to  this  allegation  is 
simply  that  It  is  not  so.  There  may  be 
some  Members  of  this  body  who  advo- 
cate that  but  if  80  I  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  sup- 
jjort  the  substitute  bill  favor  and  ad- 
vocate an  expanding  voltmie  of  inter- 
national trade.  This  is  certainly  my 
own  position.  I  favor  trading  with  the 
world  on  a  sound  and  fair  reciprocal 
basis. 

Second.  Then  it  has  been  alleged  that 
this  Is  a  fight  between  those  who  urge 
the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  and 
restrictions  and  those  who  wotUd  erect 
a  high  tariff  wall  around  our  country 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  Imports  from 
entering. 
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This  Is  another  erroneous  or  false  al- 
legation that  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  facts.  Both  bills — the  committee 
bill  and  the  proposed  substitute — do 
provide  authority  to  increase  duties; 
but  neither  bill  proposes  any  raises  in 
current  tariff  levels.  There  is  not  a 
single  suggestion  in  the  substitute  pro- 
posal which  can  fairly  be  construed  as 
contemplating  increases  in  tariff  rates. 

Third.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
proposed  substitute  bill  would  scuttle 
the  trade  agreements  program  and 
cause  a  drying  up  of  international 
trade. 

This  allegation  is  specifically  denied. 
There  is  not  even  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion in  the  substitute  bill  that  trade 
agreements  should  be  di:iContinued  or 
curtailed.  And  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  that  would  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  existing  trade 
agreement.  On  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  contemplates  a  con- 
tinuation  of   that   program. 

Fuurth.  It  has  been  alleged  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  not  enacted  foreign 
countries  will  not  have  the  dollars  they 
need  to  buy  American-made  goods. 

That  allegation  is  also  untrue  and  is 
denied.  Foreign  countries  acquire  dol- 
lars from  a  variety  of  sources:  United 
States  foreign  aid,  GI  and  tourist  spend- 
ing, private  investments,  and  by  receipts 
from  exports. 

In  1957.  for  example,  dollars  obtained 
from  exports  to  the  United  States  paid 
for  only  67  percent  of  cur  exports. 
Therefore,  one-third  of  all  of  our  exports 
last  year  were  paid  for  by  dollars  from 
sources  other  than  exports  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Moreover,  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
Imports — the  exact  percentage  being 
variously  estimated  from  50  to  G6':i  per- 
cent— enter  this  country  duty-free  and 
are  not  afTected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
existing  tariffs.  Therefore,  less  than 
one-third  of  our  Imports  have  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  problem  of  ac- 
quiring dollar  balances  Ijy  foreign  coun- 
tries from  exports  to  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  record  shows  that  for- 
eign-made goods  have  no  dlfTlculty  pene- 
trating our  country  o\rr  current  tariffs 
which  are,  in  fact,  extremely  low  In  com- 
parison with  exiting  tariffs  In  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  only  proof 
required  to  support  this  statement  Is  to 
cite  the  fact  Hint  we  are  currently  im- 
porting about  $10  billion  worth  of  for- 
eign-made products  each  year  and  exl.»jt- 
ing  tarilTs  would  seem  therefore  to  pre- 
sent little  difflcully  for  foreign  producers 
who  wish  to  sell  their  goods  In  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  II  has  been  alleged  that  the  tex- 
tile Industry  cannot  be  as  hard  hit  from 
imports  as  contended  because  textile  im- 
ports amount  to  only  3  percent  of  domes- 
tic production. 

Tills  allegation  is  unsound  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  textile  mills  do  not 
produce  just  one  single  type  of  cloth. 
The  textile  industry  is  actually  a  group  of 
many  different  Industries  producing  hun- 
dreds of  different  types  of  fabrics. 

The  allegation  can  be  disposed  of  sim- 
ply by  citing  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
foreign-made  goods  have  taken  over  70 
percent  of  the  domestic  velveteen  mar- 


ket— not  just  3  percent  of  it  but  70  per- 
cent of  it.  And  foreign  producers  have 
taken  over  48  percent  of  the  gingham 
business  in  the  United  Stales — not  3 
percent  of  it  but  48  percent  of  it. 

But.  it  is  alleged,  the  domestic  mills 
that  have  been  producing  velveteens  and 
ginghams  should  diversify  and  shift  over 
to  some  other  textile  product.  Now.  that 
is  a  bright  suggestion.  In  efTect  it  pro- 
poses that  we  surrender  the  domestic 
market  fur  velveteens  and  '-ini'.hams  and 
leave  these  lields  to  foreign  producers. 
That  suggestion  does  not  appeal  to  the 
people  who  have  been  engaged  for  years 
in  the  production  of  velveteens  and  ging- 
hams in  my  District.  They  feel  that  they 
should  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  con- 
tinue in  the  fields  where  their  experience 
lies  and  that  they  should  have  a  reason- 
able chance  to  compete  with  foreign- 
made  velveteens  and  ginghams  in  our 
own  market,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
agree  with  them. 

Moreover,  a  shift  from  velveteens  and 
ginghams  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds  in 
theory.  Sucli  action  would  have  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  the  market  for  other 
textile  products  and  many  of  these  fields 
are  already  overcrowded  as  it  is.  The 
industry  is  highly  compctilne  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  What  incentive  is 
thore  for  a  long-established  gingham  or 
velveteen  firm  to  incur  the  heavy  ex- 
pense that  would  be  required  to  shift 
over  to  some  other  textile  product  which 
tomorrow  may  become  as  vulnerable  a 
target  for  foreign  producers  as  velveteens 
and  ginghams  have  been  in  the  past? 

Sixth.  But  It  Is  alleged  that  since  we 
export  more  textiles  than  we  import,  the 
balance  l.s  In  favor  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry and  It  should  be  satisfied. 

Tliat.  too.  Is  a  fallacious  argimient. 
The  United  Slates  textile  industry  is  the 
largest  and  most  diversified  producer  of 
textiles  In  the  world.  Some  of  the  other 
countries  of  tlie  world  are  also  large  pro- 
ducers of  textiles;  but  some  of  the  other 
countries  produce  only  limited  quantities 
of  textiles  or  none  at  all.  Tlie  United 
States  textile  industry  docs  not  expect  to 
exi)ort  textiles  In  subjlantlal  amounts  to 
major  producing  textile  countries 
abroad;  but  It  docs  feel  that  It  should 
have  the  right  to  compete  In  the  textile 
markets  of  those  countries  that  are  not 
heavy  producers  of  textiles. 

It  Is  Just  as  loslcal  for  the  United 
States  to  be  a  major  exporter  of  textiles 
as  It  is  for  Cuba  to  be  a  major  exporter 
of  sugar.  Other  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries do  not  expect  to  exi)ort  sugar  to 
Cuba  and  no  one  Is  suggesting  that  Cuba 
import  sugar  when  it  produces  more 
sugar  than  is  requucd  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Seventh.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
those  who  favor  the  proposed  substitute 
represent  .selfish  interests  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

This  allegation  I  also  deny  categori- 
cally. The  substitute  bill  does  not  seek 
to  impose  higher  tariffs.  It  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that,  after  25  years  of 
persistent  slashing  of  tariffs — which  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  we  are 
one  of  the  lowest  tariff  countries  of  the 
world  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 


all  imports  Into  this  country  enter  duty- 
free  the  opportunities  for  further  tariff 

cutting  are  exceedingly  limited.  The 
committee  bill  would  authorize  addi- 
tional tariff  cuus  amounting  to  25  per- 
cent whereas  the  substitute  bill  would 
limit  the  additional  cuUs  to  10  percent. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  fallacious 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill. 
Others  might  be  cited  if  time  permitted, 
but  I  believe  the  foregoing  answers 
should  at  least  dispose  of  some  of  the 
most  glaruig  allegations  that  are  not 
supported  by  facts. 

According  to  information  compiled 
from  ollicial  sources,  neaily  50.000  per- 
sons in  my  District  are  employed  in 
manufacturin-:  and  mining  enterprises. 
More  than  50  percent  of  this  number 
are  employed  in  mills  producing  textile 
products.  One  velveteen  plant  recently 
closed  its  doors,  liquidated  its  machin- 
ery, and  the  buildings  are  now  used  for 
dead  storage. 

The  entire  economy  of  two  of  the 
counties  m  my  District  is  based  upon 
mining.  About  75  percent  of  all  of  the 
mica  produced  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  North  Carolina,  and  most  of 
it  from  my  District.  Our  Slate  al.so  sup- 
plies almost  all  of  the  china  clay  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  about  65 
percent  of  all  the  feldspar.  Two  coun- 
ties In  my  District  are  large  producers  of 
china  clay  and  feldspar.  The.se  prod- 
ucts are  major  components  of  dinner- 
ware.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dinnerware  runs  from  60  percent 
to  69  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The 
average  wa-^c  earned  by  an  American 
potter  Is  $1  80  per  hour,  as  compared 
Willi  the  average  of  22  cents  per  hour  In 
the  countries  from  whence  the  competi- 
tion comes. 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  competition. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  dinnerware  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
extmclion  and  that  the  m'nes  in  my  Dis- 
trict are  bartly  able  to  keep  operating. 
In  addition  to  the  dinnerware  compe- 
tition, the  dome.MiC  producerR  of  fcld*>par 
are  faced  with  heavy  competition  fr(»m 
foreign-produced  nephelme  .syenite. 
Nephellnc  hyenlto  l.s  u.'cd  as  a  substitute 
for  feldspar  and  It  enters  thl.s  country 
duly-free.  In  1957  alone,  imported 
nrphellne  syenite  leplaced  200  000  tons 
of  fekl'-par.  most  of  which  was  produced 
in  my  District. 

I  do  not  concede  that  I  am  belnp  sel- 
fish If  I  fl  :ht  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  mininu  industry  In  my  District  or 
to  prevent  the  de.struction  of  the  textile 
lndu.«try.  These  two  Industries  consti- 
tute the  barktone  of  the  economy  of  my 
District.  They  do  not  seek  a  captive 
market.  They  are  willing  to  compete  on 
a  fair  basis  with  anyone.  But  I  .«;ubmit 
that  when  tariff  rates  today  are  low 
enouuh  to  enable  foreign  producers  to 
sell  In  this  counti-y  almo.«;t  at  will,  there 
is  just  not  enough  room  left  for  fur- 
ther sub.'^tantial  reductions. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  Important  .segments 
of  our  economy.  I  think  we  should  re- 
ject the  committee  bill  and  enact  the 
substitute.  Speakmg  for  myself.  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  that  with  respect  to 
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the  Industries  In  the  District  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  here  in  Congress. 
If  that  should  happen,  it  will  at  least  be 
over  my  protest  and  objection.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  offers  the  only  opportunity 
for  me  to  register  that  protest  and  I  am 
supporting  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R. 
12591.  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  has  my  support. 

I  have  listened  carefully  for  almost 
2  days  to  both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
heard  very  little  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  upon  American  agri- 
culture. For  that  reason  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  order  that  I  may  bring  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  stake  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  in  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
There  is  probably  no  segment  of  the 
United  States  economy  that  has  a 
greater  stake  in  foreign  trade  tlian  agri- 
culture and  the  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  makes 
possible  more  trade  and  more  export  of 
American  agricultural  produce.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  exports 
of  agricultural  conunodities  from  the 
United  States  represents  the  production 
of  some  50  to  60  mllUon  American  culti- 
vated acres.  This  is  an  area  equivalent 
to  the  combined  cultivated  land  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Kentucky, 
Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia.  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Put- 
ting It  another  way.  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports provide  a  market  for  the  produce 
of  1  out  of  each  10  acres  ef  cropland 
In  the  United  State."*.  In  1951.  when  our 
agricultural  exports  ran  up  to  $1  billion, 
this  was  the  equivalent  of  $1  cut  of  each 
$8  In  cash  farm  receipts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  will  be  noted  further  tliat  In  1953. 
of  our  total  production  we  exported  45 
percent  of  our  rice,  26  percent  of  our 
tobacco,  24  ixTcent  of  our  cotton.  21  per- 
cent of  our  soybeans,  corn,  and  their 
related  producU.  19  percent  of  our 
wheat  and  flour,  and  18  iicrcent  of  our 
total  production  of  some  of  our  major 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  central  Illinois  I  represent  1  of  the 
4  or  5  mo^t  productive  areas  In  the 
United  States.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  not  con.sider  me  selfish  If  I  point 
out  what  this  means  to  the  eight  covm- 
tios  of  the  22d  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  I  am  sure  that  these  facts 
would  be  just  as  applicable  to  almost  any 
o'.her  Congressmen  who  represent  a  farm 
District  in  this  Congress.  In  central 
Illinois  the  land,  being  fertile  and  level 
for  the  most  part,  is  more  profitable  for 
raising  corn  and  soybeans  than  in  feed- 
in":  hogs  and  cattle.  As  a  result,  from 
the  eight  counties  in  my  District  comes 
a  large  share  of  the  corn  and  soybean 
surplus  that  will  be  made  available  for 
export. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that 
anyiuae  tiioie  is  a  reduction  in  our  ex- 


ports of  agricultural  commodities  there 
follows  lower  prices,  increased  surplus 
problems,  with  acreage  restrictions  and 
marketing  controls. 

One  of  the  most  impwrtant  answers 
to  the  problem  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses Is  an  expanded  foreign  market. 
Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  concessions  have  been  ob- 
tained for  almost  every  agricultural 
product  customarily  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  any  large  amount. 

May  I  also  p>olnt  out  the  tremendous 
value  of  exports  in  another  way.  Were 
it  not  for  exports.  American  agriculture 
literally  would  die  for  lack  of  sustensmce. 
The  large  flow  of  agricultural  products 
to  customers  overseas  not  only  provides 
additional  farm  income  but  also  eases 
the  pressure  of  supplies  on  the  domestic 
market  and  strengthens  prices. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  5'ear.  we 
exported  more  than  one-third  of  our 
soybeans  and  soybean  products,  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  feed  grains  marketed 
by  farmers,  over  one-half  of  cur  wheat 
and  large  quantities  of  livestock  and 
dairy  products.  Eiach  of  these  is  im- 
portant to  Illinois. 

Continued  heavy  exports  are  particu- 
larly important  for  our  eflBcient  and  ex- 
panding soybean  industry.  Livestock 
production  is  growing  rapidly  In  foreign 
countries  and  may  be  expected  to  main- 
tain large  imports  of  our  surplus  feed 
grains. 

A  heavy  crop  of  wheat  is  in  prospect 
for  1958  and  every  possible  export  outlet 
w;ll  be  needed.  Foreign  countries  are 
expected  to  continue  to  be  a  major  outlet 
for  the  large  quantities  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts bought  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. Lard  and  tallow,  as  byproducts  of 
our  expanding  livestock  economy,  will 
continue  to  be  in  heavy  surplus  in  the 
domestic  market. 

In  terms  of  the  1956-57  national  ex- 
port total,  the  proportionate  share  of 
exports  In  the  State  of  Illinois  was  $95.7 
million  for  soybeans.  $53.1  million  for 
corn,  $50.2  million  for  wheat,  $36.8  mil- 
lion for  Uvestock  and  products,  excluding 
dftiry  and  poultry,  and  $8.4  million  for 
dairy  products. 

Over  290,000  pcrfons  in  Illinois  work 
on  farms  and  their  need  for  supporting 
services  creates  employment  for  thou- 
sands more.  The  impact  of  exports  of 
farm  products  is  broadly  reflected 
throughout  the  State. 

Like  all  parts  of  America,  Illinois  also 
Is  an  importer  of  agricultural  products, 
but  these  are  largely  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  rxot  grown  here,  lil:e 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  bananas,  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  tliere  are  some  imports  of 
competing  specialty  livestock  products, 
often  of  fancy  grade  and  higher  in  price. 
In  balance,  however,  exports  of  our  prod- 
ucts greatly  exceed  Imports. 

My  colleagues,  my  purpose  in  pointing 
out  to  you  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Illinois  is  because  I  believe  Illinois  to  t>e 
a  rather  balanced  State — with  both  agri- 
culture and  industry  looming  large  in  the 
picture. 

Some  of  my  other  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  exports 
of  industrial  products  and  how  much 
industry  has  at  stake  in  the  entire  prob- 


lem of  export.  What  they  have  had  to 
say  would  likewise  apply  to  Illinois,  as 
well  as  other  States  of  the  UniMi.  I 
have  limited  my  remarks  to  agriculture 
because  I  did  not  believe  in  this  debate 
any  specific  example  had  been  given  of 
the  importance  of  export  to  agriculture— 
and  the  Reciprocal  Ti-ade  Agreements 
Act  has  made  possible  the  tremendous 
export  of  agricultiu-al  products  in  the 
last  20  years. 

There  has  been  no  piece  of  legislation 
before  this  Congress  in  this  session  to 
which  I  have  given  more  thorough  study 
or  more  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  continue 
to  further  expand  the  foreign  markets 
of  this  country  for  agricultural  products. 
This  expansion  is  urgently  needed  by 
American  farmers.  The  entire  problem 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  theme  which 
President  Eisenhower  used  on  another 
occasion : 

If  we  fall  In  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fall 
In  an.  Our  domeBtJc  employmerit.  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  security,  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  Free  World — all  are  Involved. 

For  our  own  economic  growtii  we  must 
have  continuously  expanding  world  nuirkets: 
for  oiu"  security  we  require  that  our  allies 
also  become  economically  strong.  Szpanding 
trade  is  the  only  adequate  solution  for  theee 
two  pressing  problems  confronting  o\xr 
country 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rire 
In  support  of  H.  R.  12591,  which  would 
extend  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  I 
have  supported  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram in  the  past  and  feel  that  it  is 
essential  that  this  program  be  continued. 
The  Jobs  of  4.5  million  American  work- 
ers depend  upon  foreign  trexle.  If  we 
were  to  take  action  to  limit  or  materially 
curtail  the  reciprocal  trade  program,  we 
would  not  only  restrict  Imports  but 
would  al«o  th?n  necesrarlly  greatly  re- 
duce our  exports,  as  the  United  States 
can  only  export  to  nations  that  can  ob- 
tain dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods  they 
Import.  The  only  way  the?e  natloni»  can 
obtain  such  doUai-s  is  ty  seUing  goods 
to  the  United  States. 

The  great  shipping?  center  of  the  San 
rrancl.'co  Bay,  including  the  ports  of 
San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Richmond,  and 
other  cities  on  the  bay  and  on  Car- 
quinez  Straits,  is  dependent  upcn  en 
exchange  of  goods  and  materials  with 
other  countries.  If  we  were  to  build  up 
high  tariff  barriers  and  rigid  quota  bar- 
riers around  this  country-,  the  ports 
of  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  Richmond, 
and  others  would  be  greatly  curtailed  in 
activity  with  the  loss  of  many  thourands 
of  jobs  to  workers  in  the  bay  area. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  that  we  pass  H.  R.  12591  and  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Texas 
IMr.  Ikahd]. 
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Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  two  or  three  questions. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  national 
secmity  section  of  the  committee  bill 
has  as  its  purpose  piovmuu-;  the  execu- 
tive department  with  a  means  of  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  through 
import.s  and  to  make  sure  that  injury 
to  a  particular  industry  essential  to  the 
national  security  will  be  avoided? 

Mr.  MILLS.     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  IKARD.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  na- 
tional security  amendment  of  the  pres- 
ent law  was  amended  by  the  conmiittee 
as  reflected  in  the  committee  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  facilitating 
the  operation  of  this  provision  by  provid- 
ing specific  criteria  and  guidelines  for 
use  in  its  administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "Yes." 

Mr.  IKARD.  The  national  security 
section  of  the  committee  bill  specifies 
certain  factors  which  would  govern  tlie 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation and  the  President  in  determining 
whether  imnoits  are  a  threat  to  national 
security.  The.sc  are  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  sub.<itantially  as  follows: 

The  Director  nnrt  the  PrcsUl^nt  dhftll  •  •  • 
give  con»ltifrntlon  to  domestic  production 
ui>tAn<X  inr  pffij^'ctpd  n;(t!f)niil  UelenM  re- 
ciulfftnentA,  the  cnpncity  of  domMtle  lndu«- 
Iricn  to  meet  tvch  retiulremtiit*,  e*l«tinf( 
find  nnilclpuUd  avnlUblltiy  •  •  •  prf»dtic'«, 
raw  m»t«rt<iU,  and  otlirr  nupptte*  and  letvicr* 
ewentlal  to  the  natlonul  dcfcnte,  the  re- 
rjulremente  of  ip'fwth  o{  tuch  iMduetriM  and 
•iich  MJppUee  and  Mrvlce*  Including  the  In- 
veatment,  exptoratlon,  and  dcvclomneut 
nececfnry  to  auure  fuch  f?rov/th.  and  the  im- 
portation of  good*  In  term*  oX  their  quaiul- 
tlea.  avallublUtlee.  character,  and  utsc  a-i  thof  c 
nffect  £uch  Industries  and  the  cppaclty  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  national  socurliy  le- 
qulremcnts. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  these 
criteria  would  relate  to  the  problem  of 
excessive  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products.  Is  it  intended  that 
under  this  provision  imports  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  be  held  at 
levels  which  would  permit  tlie  domestic 
industry  to  engage  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  exploration  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  hold  imports  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  have 
sufficient  oil,  known,  discovered,  and  de- 
veloped as  is  required  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  needs. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Dors  the  committee 
amendment  that  will  be  OiTercd  to  the 
national  security  section  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  dealing  with  investment,  e.x- 
ploration.  and  development  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  growth  of  an  industry 
have  any  sir;nificance  to  the  petroleum 
industry  and  other  extractive  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  This  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  further  clarifying  the  committee's  in- 
tentions with  re.'jpect  to  cncourasjing  free 
enterprise,  exploration  for,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  national  security.  If  drillinp:  and 
exploration  activities  do  not  re\ch  a 
satisfactory  level,  then  under  this  pro- 


vision the  President  or  his  desl«?nate 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  re- 
evaluating existing  programs  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  imports  to  see 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  slandard.s  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  IKARD.  In  the  c;ise  of  petro- 
leum, is  it  intended  that  if  the  pending 
committee  bill  becomes  law  that  a  new 
study  and  certification  would  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "No."  I 
refer  the  gentleman  specifically  to  the 
language  on  pxge  17.  line.s  15  to  17.  wliich 
he  offered  in  the  committee  to  guarantee 
tiiat  the  answer  would  be  "No." 

Mr.  IKAHD.  Is  it  intended  that  when 
the  imports  of  a  natural  resource  are 
controlled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  security  section  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  petroleum,  that  such  control 
should  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
portation of  products,  derivatives,  or 
residues  of  petroleum  so  that  these  prod- 
ucts and  derivatives  could  not  be  im- 
ported in  a  way  that  would  circumvent 
the  control  of  the  impoits  of  the  basiC 
natural  re.'-ourcc? 

Mr,  MILLS,  Yes.  Clearly,  when  a 
dec.sion  is  taken  to  restiict  Impoils  in 
the  interest  of  national  securUy,  it  la 
our  intention  that  the  decision  be  Elec- 
tive and  not  lencicrcd  Ineiltclivc  by  cir- 
cumvention. 

Mr,  eiMPf:ON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr, 
Chairman,  WiU  the  u<'nLlcuiux»  >Ujld7 
Mr,  IKARD,  lyuld. 
Mr,  SIMPSOIi  of  Penn^iylvonU.  1 
tlinnlc  the  K;mtlcman  for  ylcldiny,  and 
o;.lc  hiM  whether  there  in  in  the  amend- 
ment* proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
commit  Lee,  or  in  the  bill,  any  assurances 
whatever  that  there  will  be  relief  given 
to  the  extractive  industries,  petroleum, 
and  the  mlnoralr..  or  does  the  matter 
continue  to  remain  one  for  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Cliicf  Executive? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn^,ylvania  that  in  the 
few  minutes  I  have  remaining  I  will  at- 
tempt to  give  my  opinion  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  so-called  sub.'^tiLule. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansos. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  the  national 
sfcurity  amendment  in  the  committee 
bill  is  to  be  handled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  when  certain  situations 
exist  and  we  are  giving  him  standards 
for  the  first  time  that  he  must  look  to  in 
making  his  decisions.  I  would  say  that 
the  extractive  Indu.stries  have  more  as- 
surance in  this  respect  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  tinder 
the  substitute  bill.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  is  so  interested 
in  the  subject,  neree  with  me? 
Mr.  IKARD.     Yes. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VURSFLL.  I  realize  that  con- 
siderable language  has  be*^n  written  into 
the  bill,  the  language  of  tlie  bill  that 
comes  before  us,  and  there  is  langtiage 
to  be  written  into  the  bill,  and  other 
moves  have  been  made  recently  about 


holding  back  the  importation  of  unfin- 
ished pasoline.  Is  It  the  genilomans 
thought  that  when  we  get  through  with 
this  bill  and  the  language  is  written  into 
It  that  we  under.stand  is  to  be  written 
into  it.  that  it  will  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  excess  imports  to  the  point  where  it 
will  probably  bring  us  bark  into  a  cli- 
mate flncncially  that  will  take  care 
pretty  well  of  the  bad  conditions  of  the 
producing  oil  industry  at  the  present 
time?     Will  it  be  extremely  helpful? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  ccrtairily  hope  that 
In  the  light  of  what  we  have  done,  that 
would    be    exactly    the   situation. 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  further:  I  have  limited  time.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  during  the  time  this 
measure  w  as  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  discu.ssed  here 
were  developed  fully  in  the  committee. 
As  is  well  known  here.  I  have  had  a 
series  of  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
I  urged  with  all  the  vigor  I  pos.se.ssed.  I 
hoped  for  their  adoption,  and  I  believed 
in  them.  However,  in  the  few  minutes 
remaining  of  my  time  I  shall  try  to 
brln«  into  focus  the  real  purpose  of  lh.« 
debate  here  today. 

There  l.s  no  real  qup'tion.  n«  I  undT- 
«tand.  but  what  this  Ilour.r  i.s  unanimous 
m  lt»  oi>tnlon  that  we  must  have  a  trade 
policy;  that  in  accepted,  fiul  one  tlilm* 
that  wc  must  decide  here,  and  under  the 
rultn  of  tho  IIouM*  and  Lnd^r  the  rul»^ 
UOVcrnin«  debate  on  thin  bill,  the  only 
qtientlon  %c  can  decide  in  what  policy 
we  hhn\l  have.  Under  the  rule  we  cnn- 
not  offer  !im'*ndmonti,  Th<ye  am'^nd- 
menls  uere  tfffred  ot  the  proper  time, 
before  the  committee,  and  many  of  th?.-n 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt. 
Mr,  Chairman.  t!ie  thing  we  have  to  tio 
here  Is  to  decide  one  question,  and  that 
is  whether  we  want,  as  a  matter  of  basic 
policy  for  this  country,  the  committee 
bill  or  the  substitute  bill. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  T  intend  to 
support  the  committee  bill.  I  would  like 
to  Rive  you  at  least  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  of  the  substitute 
that  it  returns  power  to  Congress.  I 
thhik  I  should  not  belabor  that  point 
here  because  it  has  been  expertly  de- 
veloped by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, by  the  rentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BocGsl  and  others.  I  feel  that  if 
you  would  read  the  report  and  read  the 
substitute  you  would  be  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  puts  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  a  position  v.hcre  It  is  responsihle 
to  no  per.son.  to  nobody.  The  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  the  decisive  body 
in  nil  questions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  been  hr.ppy 
with  the  administration  of  tlus  i)ropram 
at  times;  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  I 
will  not  be  happy  aTPin.  but  when  I  am 
unhappy  I  want  to  tall:  to  some  elected, 
responsible  offlcial,  and  not  to  some  Gov- 
ernment bureaurrat  downtown  who  will 
exercise  dictatorial  powers  over  trade 
matter. 

The  second  question  that  should  be 
compelling  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
ot  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rogers,  has 
said,  as  was  reflected  in  the  President's 
letter  which  was  read  here  today,  that 
the  provision  of  the  committee  bill  ps  it 
is   now   drawn   is   conotilutional.     The 
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President  emphasized  that  the  provision 
of  the  substitute  bill  is  entirely  unac- 
ceptable and.  if  enacted,  would  consti- 
tute a  tragic  blunder. 

This  matter  in  the  substitute  bill  was 
never  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  T^ie  committee  never 
liad  a  chance  to  study  it.  The  Hou.se  is 
asked  now  to  adopt  a  measure  that  was 
never  acted  on  in  committee  and  never 
adopted  in  the  committee,  and  the  At- 
torney General  and  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  say  it  would  be  a  tragic 
blunder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  addi'ional  minute.s. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more 
point,  w  hich  deals  wi'  h  the  national  se- 
curity amendment,  ore  that  is  vital  and 
important  to  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  natural  resources  and  the  ex- 
tractive Industries. 

In  the  substitute  bill,  the  policy  .sec- 
tion, which  Is  the  first  part  of  it — read 
this  in  the  bill — says  that  the  only  thing 
basically  that  must  tx-  considered  in  the 
regulation  or  control  of  the  Imports  of 
natural  resources  that  affect  or  might 
affect  national  security  is  the  quantity 
of  those  Imports.  In  the  committee  bill 
It  says  In  the  policy  ■ectlon  that  those 
who  administer  the  program  must  look 
at  the  circumstance*  under  which  such 
imports  Are  coming  in  as  well  as  the 
quantities  involved.  Under  that  lan- 
guage we  get  the  stafidards  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  put  Into  effect  that  would  re- 
quire those  who  administer  the  program 
to  take  into  consideration  the  develop- 
ment, the  growth,  the  necessary  explora- 
tion, and  all  of  that,  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry and  also  to  consider  imports  In 
terms  of  their  use.  character,  and  so  on 
as  part  of  the  national  security  section. 

In  view  of  that  it  seems  that  there  can 
be  little  question  about  the  matter. 
This  is  not  a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  will  have  a  trade  policy,  if  I  may  re- 
peat; it  is  a  debate  as  to  whether  we  will 
have  a  trade  policy  as  defined  by  the 
substitute  bill  or  as  defined  by  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  our 
position  in  the  woild  today.  We  all 
realize,  if  we  think  a  jout  it,  as  much  as 
we  love  our  own  country  and  as  much  as 
we  are  dedicated  to  it,  that  we  simply 
have  to  have  trade.  We  have  to  be  and 
are  a  part  of  the  ec)nomy  of  the  Free 
World.  We  are  the  dynamic  portion  of 
it;  we  are  the  very  heart  of  the  whole 
economy  of  every  nation  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  daily  about  our 
alleged  lag  in  the  scientific  field  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  all  our  zeal  to  conquer 
space  and  to  develop  all  of  the  programs 
that  go  with  reachir.g  into  the  outer 
world,  we  might  end  uj),  if  we  defeat  this 
committee  bill  and  adopt  the  substitute, 
where  we  will  be  in  the  position  of  pos- 
sibly having  reached  the  moon  but,  in 
the  process,  of  having  lost  the  Free 
World. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  IKARD],  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you.  is  to  be  commended  for  his 


untiring  efforts  over  a  period  of  many 
months  to  have  inserted  in  this  bill  a 
mandatory  provision  limiting  excessive 
foreign  oil  Imports. 

Many  of  us  from  oil  producing  areas 
who  represent  the  majority  of  independ- 
ent oil  op>erators,  have  worked  closely, 
not  only  in  the  period  in  which  this 
measure  was  bemg  prepared  for  presen- 
tation at  this  time,  but  months  and  even 
years  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far 
back  as  1949  I  introduced  legislation 
propo.sing  to  relate  foreign  oil  imports 
to  domestic  production,  and  in  subse- 
quent years  at  intervals  have  introduced 
legislation  to  gear  imports  to  domestic 
consumption. 

As  cited  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  has  just  spoken,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  not  seen  fit  to 
adopt  a  mandatory  provision.  We  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  the  administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  invoke  the  authority  to 
limit  foreign  oil  imports  provided  for 
in  section  7  of  the  law  which  has  been 
in  force  since  1955. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
ourselves  in  what  I  tell  you  in  all  candor, 
is  a  rather  desperate  situation.  The 
rule  under  which  this  bill  is  being  de- 
bated does  not  permit  our  offering 
amendments  from  this  floor  and,  there- 
fore. It  appears  we  have  just  1  of  3 
slender  choices.  We  either  accept  the 
committee  bill  with  the  amendment, 
which  will  shortly  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  we  reject  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  vote  for  the  so-called 
Simpson  substitute.  The  other  choice, 
regardless  of  which  of  these  measures 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  is  to  support  or  reject  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill.  Then,  of  course, 
comes  the  final  vote  of  accepting  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  the 
substitute  bill  has  a  very  great  attrac- 
tion for  those  of  us  from  oil  producing 
areas.  It  appears  on  the  surface  it 
might  offer  opportunity  for  greater  re- 
lief than  we  can  now  expect  from  the 
committee  bill  and  from  the  adminis- 
tration which  will  administer  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
doubt  if  anyone  believes  that  the  Simp- 
son substitute  will  ever  become  the  law. 
Even  should  the  other  body  accept  it, 
can  anyone  seriously  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  it?  It  seems  that  it  has 
been  fairly  well  established  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  indicated  through 
each  of  its  members  that  it  is  not 
equipped  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  measure. 

It  also  follows,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  what  the 
future  makeup  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
may  be.  It  reix>ses  authority  in  a  small 
body  without  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion, should  the  Commission  not  be  sym- 
pathetic to  certain  industries  which  are 
so  greatly  in  need  of  relief  at  this  very 
moment.  It  is  also  rather  obvious  that 
no  immediate  relief  could  possibly  come 
from  the  substitute,  assuming  it  ever 
became  law,  until  after  a  long  period  of 
investigation  and  hearings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
the  choices  are  very  limited  and  very 


narrow  In  this  matter.  Personally,  I  am 
not  happy  with  these  alternatives. 
Either  falls  far  short  of  what  I  believe 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Depending 
on  what  the  motion  to  recommit  may 
contain,  I  reserve  judgment  to  vote  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee, 
should  it  be  a  straight  motion,  in  the 
hop>e  that  the  committee  in  its  judgment 
may  see  fit  to  grant  relief  to  an  industry 
which  is  only  operating  8  days  a  month 
in  Texas;  an  industry  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  overall  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  to  its  national 
defense. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  re- 
marics  just  made  by  my  extremely  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ikard).  In  my  opinion  he  quali- 
fies as  an  authority  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  he  has  devoted  many  long 
months  of  arduous  effort  to  the  search 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
morass  of  compUcated  and  interrelated 
problems  which  beset  the  extractive 
industries  of  this  Nation.  Throughout 
these  long  and  sometimes  frustrating 
labors,  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  IkardI  has  held  fore- 
most in  his  considerations  the  welfare 
and  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  entire  economy  of 
this  Nation, 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  In  this  Nation  Is 
facing  problems  of  a  grave  and  substan- 
tive nature.  Particularly  has  the  bur- 
den of  these  problems  been  felt  by  the 
Independent  explorers  and  producers. 
In  our  State  they  are  restricted  to  only 
8  days  of  drilling  each  month.  The 
Members  of  this  House  may  reflect  upon 
the  effect  which  would  be  felt  by  any 
Industry  permitted  by  law  to  engage  in 
its  busmess  for  only  8  days  a  month. 

As  a  result  of  this  restriction,  explora- 
tion has  declined.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  exploratory  rigs  have  been 
shut  down  throughout  our  State,  and 
exploration  crews  laid  off.  This  pre- 
sents a  significant  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  defense 
and  security. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the' 
importance,  indeed  the  indispensability. 
of  sufficient  petroleum  reserves,  not  only 
for  our  immediate  needs  but  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  place  ourselves  in  a  vulner- 
able position,  I  fear,  when  we  rely  to  an^ 
ever  greater  extent  for  our  domestic* 
needs  upon  imports  from  the  Middle  East 
and  allow  the  development  of  our  do- 
mestic supplies  to  constrict  rather  than 
expand.  In  1955,  16  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market  was  being  filled  by  im- 
ports of  petroleum  products.  Today,  it 
is  near  22  percent  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue 
unabated,  I  fear  that  a  few  more  years 
would  see  many  more  of  the  independent 
developers  driven  from  the  industrj'.  the 
further  intensification  of  a  monopolistic 
stranglehold  by  the  relatively  few  bi^ 
companies  which  do  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
porting, a  consequent  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  which  inevitably  follow  in 
the  wake  of  monopolization,  and  a  steady 
diminishing  of  domestic  exploration  and 
development. 
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I  have  been  preatly  Interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  IkardJ  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1.  It  is 
clear  that  some  definite  guidelines  need 
to  be  provided  by  the  Congress  to  guide 
and  direct  the  President  in  his  determi- 
nation of  tiae  point  at  which  the  national 
security  has  been  adversely  affected. 
Obviously,  the  heretofore  prevailing  pol- 
icy of  voluntary  restrictions  has  not 
worked.  Our  question  today  is  not 
whether  to  have  a  trade  policy,  but  what 
kind  of  a  trade  policy  to  have.  While  it 
leaves  many  questions  unresolved,  the 
committee  bill  seems  to  offer  the  best 
choice  available  to  us. 

Without  doubt,  the  national  welfare 
demands  some  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  authorization.  We  cannot, 
if  we  should  wish,  withdraw  into  a  shell 
of  economic  Lsolation.  Our  Nation  sells 
abroad  some  70  percent  more  than  we 
buy  from  abroad.  We  cannot  continue 
to  sell  unless  we  continue  to  do  some 
buying.    This  much  is  elemental. 

While  we  might  deplore  the  rule 
which  gave  the  House  no  wider  latitude 
in  its  individual  choices,  and  while  there 
undoubtedly  are  specific  points  in  each 
of  the  proposals  before  us  with  which 
almost  any  Member  would  find  some 
individual  disagreement,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  wisest  course  available  to  us 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  and  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Indiana    I  Mr.  Bray  I . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  Congress  handles  this 
measui-e,  the  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act.  will  have  a  material  ef- 
fect on  the  jobs  for  American  working 
men  for  the  next  several  years.  Many 
of  us  have  been  attempting  to  correct 
some  of  the  gross  inequities  that  have 
become  apparent  in  the  operation  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Because  of  this 
we  have  been  accused  of  being  against 
friendly  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  actual  truth  is  just  opposite 
of  this.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
iwlicy  that  encourages  trade — a  trade 
policy  fair  to  America  as  well  as  to  other 
countries. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
shall  fix  the  tariffs.  Some  years  ago  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  created  princi- 
pally by  those  who  believed  in  encourag- 
ing foreign  trade.  This  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  Congress  and  dele- 
gated with  it  autliority.  As  you  know, 
that  Commission  is  made  up  of  exports 
who.  in  a  scientific  manner,  determine 
what  tariffs  should  be  levied  to  encour- 
age foreign  trade,  yet  protect  from  ruin 
American  industries  that  pay  a  greatly 
higher  wage  than  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. I  favor  and  always  have  fa- 
vored such  a  Commission.  My  objection 
is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
reciprocal  trade  operates. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  prevented 
from  Its  free  operation  that  was  in- 
tended at  the  time  of  its  creation.  When 
the  Tariff  Comml.ssion  makes  a  finding, 
if  that  finding  is  for  the  protection  of 


American  industry,  then  the  President 
can  cancel  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Tariff  Commission  is  right, 
its  decision  should  be  allowed  to  stand; 
or  if  anyone  is  allowed  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Commission,  it  certainly 
should  be  the  Congress — for  the  levying 
of  tariffs  is  a  function  of  the  Congress 
set  out  by  the  Constitution.  However. 
I  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  n  'ither  the 
President  nor  Congress  to  upset  the 
orders  of  the  Tariff  Conunission. 

In  most  instances  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  gives  relief  to  American  in- 
dustry the  President  refu.ses  to  approve 
it.  Proponents  of  the  present  reciprocal 
trade  policy  say  the  President  overrules 
the  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
order  to  help  and  assist  certain  coun- 
tries. Trade  is  as  old  as  civilization  and 
should  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
each  country.  Otherwise  a  trade  policy 
is  unsound.  Today,  however,  foreign 
trade  in  many  instances  has  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  mutual  benefit  but  has 
become  in  many  instances  a  method  of 
assisting  other  countries  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can working  men. 

It  is  true  that  our  country  likes  to 
have  friend.?,  but  I  doubt  that  an  un- 
sound trade  policy  to  Isenefit  any  coun- 
try will  get  us  those  friends.  A  striking 
example  of  this  took  place  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  a  mob  attempted  to  murder 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife  in  Venezuela.  The  United 
States  last  year  purchased  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  products  from  Venezuela. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  country  from 
which  we  imixirted  more  than  we  did 
from  Venezuela.  Our  imports  from 
Venezuela  are  primarily  fuel  oil  and  re- 
sidual oil  which,  as  we  know,  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  American  oil  and  coal 
industries.  Without  commenting  fur- 
ther on  this  unfortunate  incident  in 
Venezuela,  it  points  up  the  fact  that  larue 
Imports  from  countries  do  not  gain  us 
their  friendship. 

Many  industries  In  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict are  sufTerintr  because  of  our  trade 
policies  and  many  men  are  out  of  work. 
But  if  this  committee  measure  extend- 
ing reciprocal  trade  policies  for  5  years 
becomes  law.  Seventh  District  industries 
will  suffer  far  more  than  they  arc  suffer- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

While  there  are  many  instances  I  could 
name,  becau.se  of  limited  time  I  want 
to  Rive  you  just  one  specific  example. 
In  1948.  there  were  about  16.000  boxes  of 
window  glass  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States.  In  1950. 
that  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
one-half  million  boxes.  In  1951.  it  had 
risen  to  1'-  million  boxes.  The  imports 
stayed  generally  at  that  amount  until 
1955  when  they  exceeded  3 '2  million 
boxes.  In  1957.  the  imports  had  in- 
creased to  almost  5  million  boxes. 

There  is  a  company  in  Vincennes 
making  window  glass  that  is  one  of  the 
most  efficiently  run  factories  of  its  kind. 
It  enjoys  fine  labor  relations,  and  the 
men  are  well  paid — several  times  as  much 
as  similar  workers  in  foreiun  countries. 
Today,  window  glass  from  Japan,  Ger- 
many, BelRium.  and  various  other  coun- 
tries can  be  purchased  in  Vincennes  for 


less  than  the  cost  of  production  there. 
Normally,  this  factory  produces  70  boxes 
per  man  per  day.  Today,  production 
has  been  cut  down  to  40  boxes  per  man. 
The  men  are  now  rotating  work  on  about 
a  one-half  schedule. 

This  industry  has  not  even  as  yet  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tariff  Commission,  but 
conditions  have  become  so  bad  that  this 
will  apparently  become  necessary  in  the 
very  near  future.  Even  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  does  give  this  industry  re- 
lief, the  chances  are  9  to  1.  based  on  the 
percentage  of  denials  that  has  been  pre- 
vailing for  some  years,  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent  will  deny  this  relief.  If  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  passed  the  Pre.ildent 
can  even  lower  tariffs  25  percent  below- 
present  levels. 

There  are  those  who  state  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  extension  or  the  substitute 
of  the  Simpson  measure  will  bring  dis- 
aster to  our  foreign  trade.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  neither  the  defeat  of 
this  trade  exten.sion  nor  the  substitute  of 
the  Simpson  bill  would  change  any  ex- 
isting trade  agreement  or  raise  a  single 
tariff.  It  would,  uowever,  curtail  the 
President's  authority  in  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  and 
it  would  limit  his  authority  to  overrule 
tiie  Tariff  Comml.sslons  decision  that  is 
made  in  favor  of  an  American  industry. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  given  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild 
Industries  in  Europe  and  other  places  In 
the  world,  and  to  create  new  Industries 
and  equip  them  with  the  most  modem 
machines  and  equipment.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  paid  for  these.  Today. 
those  factories  employ  men  for  one-third 
to  one-tenth  of  the  wages  which  similar 
workers  in  America  are  paid,  and  they 
are  flooding  American  markets  to  an  In- 
creasing degree.  Certainly,  we  want 
these  countries  to  sell  goods  to  America 
and  to  purcha.se  our  goods,  but  after  we 
have  constructed  modem  factories  In 
these  foreign  countries  and  since  they 
are  paying  their  laborers  only  a  fraction 
of  the  wages  which  we  pay  ours,  it  does 
not  takf'  an  accountant  to  see  that  un- 
qualified comix*tition  with  American  in- 
dustry is  hardly  equitable  and  this 
method  will  wreck  our  industries  unless 
we  give  tiiem  protection. 

Another  factor  is  giving  American  la- 
bor great  concern.  Many  American  cor- 
lx)rations  are  now  constructing  factories 
abroad,  using  that  cheap  labor.  Import- 
ing their  products  to  America  and  laying 
off  American  worklngmen.  This  is  hap- 
pening In  scores  of  instances.  I  do  not 
intend  to  criticize  American  manufac- 
turers for  doing  this,  but  I  do  want  to 
criticize  our  Government  for  doing  noth- 
ing to  protect  our  American  worklngmen. 

I  want  to  briefly  mention  industries  in 
the  Seventh  District  that  are  suffering  or 
will  suffer  soon  unless  Congress  takes 
some  action  to  protect  American  labor 
and  business.  Aside  from  tJie  sheet- 
glass  business  in  Vincennes.  which  I 
mentioned,  there  are  two  other  plants 
that  cut  and  process  glass  in  Vincennes 
and  one  in  Bloomington.  All  of  these 
will  be  injured  to  an  increasing  degree 
unless  something  is  done. 

There  Is  a  plant  In  Loogootee  that 
manufactures   excellent   doors.     Today 
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doors  from  Germany  of  similar  quality 
and  made  by  workjnen  who  are  paid 
approximately  a  quttrter  of  the  salary 
of  workmen  in  Looi.'ootee  are  shipped 
into  Indiana  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
making  them  in  Loogootee.  If  the  Pres- 
ident is  given  authority  to  lower  tariffs 
still  further,  as  is  requested  by  this 
measure,  these  Hoo.'.ier  workmen  may 
be  out  of  a  job. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  ve- 
neer industry  in  Johnson  County.  Var- 
ious hospital  and  medical  equipment, 
such  as  latex  catheU?rs,  are  made  in  a 
small  plant  at  SulUvun.  They  are  now 
receivmg  strong  comj)etition  from  cheap 
foreign  labor.  The  n;anufacture  of  rub- 
ber raincoats  and  other  rubber  clothing 
made  in  Washington,  Ind..  is  being 
threatened  by  foreign  competition.  Im- 
port competition  is  being  felt  in  our  cica- 
trical machmery,  appliances,  and  equip- 
ment fields.  Varioas  component  parts 
of  radio  and  television  manufacturing 
which  employs  thousands  in  the  Sev- 
enth District,  are  b<  ing  imported  into 
the  United  States  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree. Fabricated  iron  products  are 
being  Imported  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
We  are  importing  from  Italy  in  increas- 
ing amoimts  a  tile  wliich  competes  with 
clay  pip>e  made  In  Clay  County.  Struc- 
tural tile  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition.  Today  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  miners,  because  of  im- 
rwrtation  of  fuel  oil  and  residual  oil 
from  South  America,  are  out  of  work  in 
many  States. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  Industry  after 
Industry  that  is  either  suffering  now  or 
will  suffer  if  we  grant  authority  to  lower 
tariffs  25  percent.  I  merely  want  to 
pomt  out  the  pitfalls  for  American  labor 
that  lie  along  the  road  If  we  renew  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  years,  giv- 
ing the  President  tlie  right  to  lower 
tariffs  an  additional  amount  up  to  25 
percent  and  denying  American  labor 
and  Industry  the  remedies  necessary  to 
stay  in  business. 

In  our  free  enterprise  society  we  have 
always  accepted  competition;  competi- 
tion within  our  own  country  and  com- 
petition from  abroad.  We  know  that 
competition  brings  new  ideas  and  is  a 
spur  to  creativity.  But  we  have  also 
learned  that  certain  conditions  must 
exist  to  make  com[>etition  truly  free  and 
fair. 

American  workers  have  fought  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  the  high  standards 
they  enjoy.  Unqualified  competition  be- 
tween their  products  and  those  of 
poorly-paid  foreign  workers  is  hardly 
fair. 

American  Industry-,  through  tech- 
nological advances,  haa  met  Increasing 
challenges  of  production,  and  has  also 
carried  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The 
foreign  firms  with  wliich  it  must  com- 
I>ete  often  have  more  favorable  tax  sit- 
uations, frequently  have  received  Ameri- 
can assistance  and  always  have  lower  la- 
bor costs.  American  Industry  is  rarely 
at  a  disadvantage  due  to  any  lack  of 
genius  or  resourcefulness. 

I  regret  that  this  IcKislatlon  Is  brought 
before  this  body  in  a  closed  rule;  that 
prohibits  amendments.  The  only  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  change  this  bill  is 


to  either  defend  it  or  support  the  Simp- 
son substitute. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Simpson 
measure  as  a  substitute  for  this  5 -year 
extension.  The  Simpson  substitute  would 
ease  these  inequities  that  are  in  jurying 
American  labor  and  industry.  I  deeply 
believe  that  our  efforts  to  cure  the  evils 
of  this  measure  will  benefit  foreign  trade 
far  more  than  those  who  want  to  take 
that  bill  as  written. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter.  This  and 
the  previous  administrations  have  taken 
exactly  the  same  attitude  of  lowering 
tariffs  without  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  labor  and  business. 
Several  American  industries  such  as 
watchmaking  and  textile  manufacture 
are  becoming  nonexistent  because  of 
cheap  foreign  labor.  The  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  alone  has 
lost  350.000  employees  since  World  War 
II.  If  we  allow  our  industries  to  be  de- 
stroyed we  then  are  at  the  mercy  of  our 
foreign  suppliers.  Such  action  does  not 
in  the  end  benefit  our  foreign  competi- 
tors, for  they  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  their  important  exF>orts.  This 
situation  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  we  cannot  dodge  that  responsibility 
by  passing  the  buck  to  the  President. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  want  a 
reciprocal  trade  p>olicy.  Certainly  we  do. 
but  I  for  one  believe  that  that  word 
"reciprocal"  should  be  used  in  its  true 
meaning. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Thomson  1. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.  R. 
12591  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  to  urge  that  the 
Committee  adopt  the  substitute  proposal 
as  embodied  in  H.  R.  12676.  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Simpson!.  I  am  sure  that  prac- 
tically every  Member  of  the  House  who 
believes  that  revision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  necessary,  including 
the  principal  sponsors,  would  change  in 
some  resf>ects  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
12676  if  such  was  entirely  up  to  them.  In 
the  form  that  it  is  to  be  presented, 
though,  it  is  a  reasonable  bill  and 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  supr>orted.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  85th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  and  am  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  should  first  and  foremost 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  legislating  the 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  effect  upon  American 
worklngmen.  producers,  and  industry. 
In  the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  the 
effect  of  our  trade  policies  upon  our  for- 
eign relations  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. In  my  viewpomt.  these  interests 
are  not  diametrically  opposed  but  are 
in  fact  in  common  if  we  look  at  the  situ- 
ation from  the  long-range  viewpoint.  If 
the  Free  World  is  to  remain  free  and  is 
to  prosper,  America  must  remain  strong 
and  our  standard  of  living  must  be 
maintained  and  constantly  improved. 
Through  a  sound  trade  policy,  we  can 
do  this  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
our  foreign  trade  and  improve  the 
standard  of  living  among  our  friends  in 
the  Free  World.    Our  objective  must  be 


to  help  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  to  help 
itself,  and  not  to  lower  our  standard  of 
living  by  flooding  our  markets  with 
cheap-labor-produced  foreign  imports, 
with  constant  loss  of  jobs  and  loss  of 
domestic  production. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  our  widely  dissemi- 
nated wealth  and  purchasing  power 
moving  i;n  ;i  relatively  free  economy,  to 
create  a  mass  market,  expanding  na- 
tional wealth  and  a  constantly  higher 
standard  of  living.  This  has  been  char- 
acterized by  high  wages.  Primarily  be- 
cause of  our  war  efforts  and  foreign  aid, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  an  enor- 
mous national  debt  and  high  taxes.  To 
me.  It  simply  boils  down  to  this:  We 
have  taxed  our  American  citizens  or  put 
them  in  debt  to  provide  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid,  to  build  factories,  and  to 
teach  our  technological  know-how 
abroad.  We  have  given  favored  tax 
treatment  to  American  investors  to  en- 
courage them  to  build  factories  abroad. 
We  have  virtually  eliminated  any 
protection  to  American  markets. 
The  effect  is  to  provide  the  means  for 
foreign  producers,  including  Americans, 
to  exploit  cheap  foreign  labor  and  lower 
foreign  taxes  to  put  American  producers 
out  of  business  and  American  workers 
out  of  work.  This  is  a  vicious  circle. 
Contmued  indefinitely,  it  can  lead  only 
to  total  economic  collapse.  Our  Ameri- 
can economy,  though,  is  still  strong.  If 
we  act  now.  we  can  correct  this  situation 
without  harming  or  taking  anything 
away  from  friendly  foreign  nations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  permitted 
continually  expanding  markets  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  the  substitute 
legislation  proix>ses  to  do.  It  is  legisla- 
tion to  foster  expanding  trade  on  a 
sound  basis. 

There  is  no  intention  to  cut  off  for- 
eign trade,  as  some  people  would  at- 
tempt to  distort  the  objective.  The 
purpose  is  merely  to  place  oixr  foreign 
trade  policy  on  a  sound  basis  and  in 
proper  perspective.  The  chief  differ- 
ence in  the  proposals  is  that  the  substi- 
tute would  return  some  control  over  deci- 
sions to  the  Congress,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  We  are  in  fact  voting  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  assume  our  con- 
stitutional duties. 

With  this  control  vested  absolutely  in 
the  Executive,  we  have  seen  the  State 
Department's  viewpoint  entirely  domi- 
nate the  decisions.  This  has  been  true 
under  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations.  It  has  resulted  in  one 
industry  after  another  being  denied  the 
relief  contemplated  by  the  law. 

In  our  area,  we  first  saw  our  wool 
production  drop  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent in  the  10  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  11.  Most  recently,  we 
have  been  faced  with  an  impossible  sit- 
uation as  to  domestic  oil  production. 
Every  responsible  investigation  has 
found  that  adequate  domestic  produc- 
tion is  essential  to  our  security;  that 
imports  should  not  exceed  the  1954 
ratio;  and  that  the  security  is  endan- 
gered by  reason  of  excessive  foreign  ini- 
ix>rts.  Nevertheless,  imports  have  been 
permitted  to  rise  far  above  that.    This 
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has  had  a  serious  impact  upon  the  do- 
mestic coal  industry. 

With  improved  meat  prices,  the  live- 
stock industry  finds  itself  threatened 
with  an  alarming  increase  in  imports. 
Domestic  mineral  production  in  the  gen- 
eral area  is  seriously  threatened.  As  I 
listen  to  my  colleagues  and  hear  from 
their  constituents,  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  similar  situations  in  other 
industries  prevail  throughout  the  coun- 
try. When  the  textile  iiKiu.stries  are  de- 
stroyed, we  know  that  we  are  destroying 
our  only  markets  for  American-produced 
raw  material.  Every  indication  is  that 
under  present  procedures,  either  no  ac- 
tion or  inadequate  action  will  be  taken 
with  regard  to  these  situations  and 
newly  developing  problems. 

This  has  spread  like  a  cancerous 
growth.  Unless  reasonable  action  Is 
taken,  more  and  more  workers  and  pro- 
ducers will  be  affected.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  the  reasonable  proposals  of  this 
substitute  legislation,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
entirely  too  far  the  other  way.  Also,  as 
time  goes  by,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  that  is  much  more  difficult  to 
adjust  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

On  a  narrower  ba.sc.  a  very  similar 
situation  to  that  which  confronts  us  now 
developed  with  regard  to  sus<ar  in  the 
ear)y  thirties.  The  proposed  substitute 
in  principle  is  much  like  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  lias  operated  well  for  the  consumer, 
for  the  foreign  supplier  and.  with  one 
exception,  for  the  domestic  producer. 
In  effect,  by  the  substitute  we  are  saying 
to  the  foreifin  supplier  that  we  will  only 
restrict  the  Amciic;an  m.arket  when 
there  is  threat  of  .'lerious  injury  or  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  American  economy. 
Even  then,  we  will  allow  you  a  constantly 
increasing  market  in  this  country,  as  our 
consumption  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  tliat  if 
Congress  shares  the  responsibility  for 
chanping  any  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commis  icn.  n.s  propo.sed  by 
this  substitute,  then  all  factors  impor- 
tant to  the  stren'^th  of  America  and  of 
the  Pi"ee  World  will  be  given  proper  con- 
sideration. I  think  foreign  producers, 
and  particularly  American  foreign  pro- 
ducers, that  are  fighting  this  are  short- 
sighted, and  if  they  are  succe.ssful  will 
ultimately  be  the  ones  hurt  the  worst. 
You  cannot  destroy  your  customers 
without  destroying  your  business. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Cont,'re.ss  can 
be  counted  upon  to  recognize  and  meet 
our  re.sponsibilitics  to  the  Free  World. 
But  at  the  same  time,  tlie  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  American  production 
will  be  given  proper  CGn<=ideiation.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  sub:;titute. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  di.stinKuished  gentleman 
Xiom  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry  I. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr,  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  during  the 
past  few  days  of  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture is  in  favor  of  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  reports 
in  the  press  that  the  Nation's  farmers 
are  lined  up  behind  the  executives  for- 
eign trade  proposals.  In  view  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  latest  sur- 


vey of  our  imports  of  livestock,  meat  and 
meat  products,  I  am  skeptical  about 
the.se  reports. 

American  cattle  producers  In  1957 
watched  their  exports  rise  a  slim  4  per- 
cent while  competitive  imports  jumped  a 
significant  3G  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  notes 
that  our  imports  of  cattle^ast  year  were 
the  highest  since  1952,  and  our  imports 
of  beef  mere  than  doubled  1056  levels. 

Some  of  the  flt.ures  in  the  Depart- 
ments report  were  especially  noteworthy. 
For  example,  our  imports  of  live  animals 
in  1956  were  valued  at  $15.7  million.  In 
1957,  this  soared  to  $71  6  million.  Our 
imports  of  lamb  and  mutton  were  valued 
at  $324,000  in  1955  and  $835:000  in  1957. 
O.ir  imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  valued 
at  $29.3  million  in  19:0  and  $59  3  million 
last  year. 

In  1055  we  imported  less  than  20  mil- 
lion pound.s  of  boneless  beef:  in  1957, 
this  climbed  to  almost  93  million  pounds. 
In  1956  we  imported  159.359  cattle:  and 
727,843  in  1957.  We  imported  3  158 
sheep  in  1956.  and  17.832  in  1957. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's report  also  indicates  that  our 
trading  partners,  who  shed  tears  pro- 
fusely at  the  .slightest  hint  of  a  change 
in  our  trade  policies,  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  It.  Here  are  a  few  illu- 
minating fi:^ures. 

In  1956,  Paraguay  sent  us  1.276.000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal:  in  1957  this 
went  up  to  5.782.000  pounds.  Uruguay 
.'■hipped  us  3.730.090  pounds  in  1956.  and 
11,479,000  pounds  in  1957.  New  Zealand 
sent  us  4.215.000  pounds  in  1956,  and  50 
million  pounds  in  1357.  Canada  sent  us 
11.926,000  pounds  in  1956,  and  over  47 
million  pounds  in  1957.  Mexico  shipped 
us  6^2.  million  poiuids  in  1936  and  almost 
13  million  pounds  in  1957. 

New  Zealand  shipped  us  40.0.000 
pounds  of  mutton  end  lamb  m  1956.  and 
more  than  1.6  million  pounds  in  19.')7. 
Australia's  shipments  rose  from  921.000 
pounds  in  1956  to  14  million  pounds  in 
19'i7.  Canada's  shipments  climbed  from 
19.000  pounds  in  1956  to  463,000  pounds 
in  1957. 

Our  imports  of  canned  and  preserved 
assorted  meats  show  similar  gains.  Ar- 
gentina's shipments  to  this  coimtry 
totaled  4.164.000  pounds  in  1956  and  over 
13  million  pounds  in  1957.  Mexico's 
shipments  increased  from  43.000  potmds 
in  1956  to  170,000  poimds  in  1957.  Den- 
mark's shipments  gained  from  402,000 
pounds  in  195G  to  699,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's study  clearly  shows  that  the 
trend  is  well  established,  and  that  trend 
is  toward  greater  and  greater  imports. 
The  list  of  damaged  indu-strics  already 
is  a  long  one;  it  is  certain  to  grow  longer 
if  we  extend  our  present  vmwise,  unrea- 
sonable, and  unfair  trade  law. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  live- 
stock and  meat  imports.  I  want  to  also 
call  attention  to  another  indu.stry  that 
has  been  so  seriously  damaged  by  im- 
ports, and  that  is  the  wool  industry. 
Approximately  only  one-third  of  the 
wool  that  is  used  in  the  United  States  is 
raised  in  the  United  States;  the  balance 
of  it  is  imported. 


I  have  made  the  sUtement  so  many 
times  and  I  am  confident  that  it  cannot 
be  successfully  refuted,  that  if  Ameri- 
can agriculture  were  jKrmitled  by  tarifT 
protection  to  produce  the  wool  that  Is 
u.sed  in  domestic  woolen  trade,  there 
would  be  no  farm  problem:  that  if  the 
thousands  of  acres  which  are  now  pro- 
ducing surplus  cro!)s  were  diverted  into 
the  production  of  sufficient  wool  to  sup- 
ply domestic  demands,  it  would  com- 
pletely solve  the  surplus  farm  problem. 

Mr  MILliS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my 
support  for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  as  provided  in  li.  R.  12591 
with  no  amendments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  with  no  amend- 
ments becau'^e  I  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Commitf^e  will  not  make  con- 
cessions iwssible  under  the  rule  which 
permits  the  consideration  of  only  tho.sc 
amendments  recommended  by  commit- 
tee. 

In  every  community  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  every  district  there  are 
strong  pressures  against  this  legislation 
I  fear  the  outcome.  The  failure  of  thi*? 
legislation  would  drive  friendly  nations 
into  the  economic  orbit  of  our  enemie.5. 
Trade  is  the  pathway  to  military  and 
diplomatic  relationships,  wliich  are  es- 
sential to  world  stability  and  peace.  If 
this  pathway  becomes  overgrown  with 
tariff  and  trade  barriers,  new  roads  will 
be  established  to  new  and  more  far- 
sinhted  trading  arcrs. 

Like  every  Member  of  this  House.  I 
have  many  industries  adversely  affected 
by  the  impact  of  foreign  competition. 
Almost  1  100  of  my  constituents,  princi- 
pally in  the  wood  screw  and  spring  steel 
industries,  have  been  told  by  their  em- 
ployers that  their  layoffs  and  reduced 
work\ve?k  are  the  result  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  these  items.  Of  5  Cleve- 
land area  wood  screw  manufacturers 
who  compUiin  about  Imports.  3  are  al;  o 
exixjrters  In  checking  through  the 
record,  I  found  that  the  largest  em- 
ployer— while  complaining  about  foreign 
competition  in  1  pha.sc  of  its  produc- 
tion— failed  to  tell  its  employees  that 
over  CO  percent  of  its  production  was  for 
export.  Another  of  the  complaining 
employers  failed  to  tell  its  laid-off  em- 
ployees that  some  of  their  joblessness 
resulted  from  foreign  competition — gen- 
erated from  transfer  of  production  to 
three  of  its  own  subsldiaiy  plants  in 
foreign  lands. 

Many  industries  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  beneficiaries  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  find  themselves  in  an 
untenable  position  of  advocating  recip- 
rocal trade  for  the  items  they  success- 
fully produce  for  export  and  tariff  pro- 
tection for  tho.se  items  in  which  they 
cannot  successfully  compete. 

Unfortunately  the  Derxirtment  of 
Commerce  is  not  in  a  position  to  render 
help  in  ascertaining  the  current  effect 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  The 
figures  u.sed  In  its  foreign  trade  impact 
studies  are  baaed  on   1956  reports,  and 
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fail  to  provide  any  clue  of  recent  effects, 
particularly  during  the  current  reces- 
sion. Nor  do  these  figures  indicate  the 
nature  and  item  volume  of  foreign  trade 
impact  on  export  by  industry  or  com- 
pany. Therefore,  the  collection  of  these 
statistics  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce after  they  cease  to  be  vital  is 
service  to  the  historian  rather  than  to 
the  legislator. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
full  and  complete  information  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  is  based  ui>on 
my  profound  belief  that  America  can- 
not and  must  not  further  alienate  it- 
self in  this  shrinking  world.  The  integ- 
rity and  common  purpose  of  the  West- 
ern Hemi-sphere  is  being  assailed  by  the 
distorted  administration  of  our  trade 
policies.  This  was  made  evident  in  the 
recent  South  American  fiasco.  Our 
long  and  esteemed  friendship  with  Can- 
ada is  only  continued  throu"h  the  pa- 
tient tolerance  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Current  American  trade  policies  toward 
Canada  restrict  mineral  imports  to  the 
United  States  and  are  bringing  tiiis  fine 
and  valuable  relationship  to  the  break- 
liig  ix>int. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  expected  to  bring  large-scale 
world  commerce  to  the  doorstop  of  Mid- 
west America.  Every  Great  Lakes  city 
Is  planning  and  building  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  new  port  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate this  new  trade.  Recession- 
distressed  conununlties  pray  for  dy- 
namic new  production  stimulated  by 
new  and  greater  trade.  It  is  naive  for 
our  producers  and  our  citizens  to  expect 
that  this  trade  can  be  a  one-way  street. 
Without  the  agreements  that  make  and 
stimulate  trade,  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  result  in  a  bad 
dream.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into 
law — the  acclaimed  St.  Lav.rence  Sea- 
way might  as  well  be  filled  in  as  a  con- 
crete highway  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HemphillI. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  went  down  to 
my  home  to  vote.  As  many  of  you 
know.  I  live  in  what  is  known  as  a  textile 
district.  And,  as  I  came  back  on  the 
plane  looking  down  at  these  beautiful 
cities  I  am  proud  to  represent,  I  won- 
dered how  many  more  silent  smoke- 
stacks there  would  be  against  the  sky  in 
the  days  to  come  because.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Congre.ss  in  the  past  has  sacri- 
ficed a  part  of  the  textile  industrj'.  It 
has  sacrificed  the  jobs  of  American 
people.  It  has  sacrificed  the  jobs  of 
people,  some  of  whose  relatives  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this 
country.  And  if  that  be  American,  I  am 
not  for  it.  I  speak  not  only  for  the 
textile  industry  and  those  people  whom 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  but  I  speak  for 
hibor  and  capital  all  over  this  America, 
becau.se  what  we  are  doing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  selling  the  workingman  of  this 
Nation  down  the  river.  We  are  depriv- 
ing him  of  jobs.  We  are  taking  the  cap- 
ital of  this  Nation  and  instead  of  giving 
CIV C77 


It  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  we  are 
giving  it  to  foreign  countries,  because 
capital  cannot  afford  to  invest  here  be- 
cause it  cannot  get  the  price,  good  wages 
and   reasonable  profit  make  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  represent  a 
textile  area,  I  want  to  talk  later  about 
something  other  than  textiles.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  here  2  caps,  1  of  which 
is  American  made  and  which  sells  in 
New  Yoik  for  $4.50  per  dozen  to  the 
jobt>er  and  another  of  which  is  Japa- 
nese-made and  sells  in  New  York  for 
$1.50  a  dozen  to  the  jobber.  Think  just 
a  minute  of  the  American  workers  who 
are  dependent  upon  this  and  think  of 
the  Japanese  workers  who  get  30  cents 
an  hour.  Think  if  the  Japanese  have 
contributed  anything  to  this  country 
and  think  what  the  workers  of  this 
country  have  contributed  in  taxes,  in 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  and  in  citi- 
zenship.    That  is  just  one  item. 

Here  is  another  item.  I  do  not  know 
where  these  binoculars  were  made,  ex- 
cept I  know  one  pair  was  made  in  Japan 
and  the  other  was  made  in  these  United 
States  by  American  workers.  The  1 
made  in  Japan  can  come  in  for  $45.65 
and  the  1  made  in  the  United  States 
costs  $92.50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  we 
have  done  something  here  in  the  com- 
mittee for  the  oil  people,  and  I  am  not 
against  that.  Let  us  do  something  for 
the  American  people.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing for  the  textile  people  whose  mills 
are  closing.  Let  us  do  something  for 
the  veneer  jjeople.  Let  us  do  something 
for  other  American  people  instead  of 
for  tlie  people  in  foreign  lands.  No,  I 
am  not  against  the  people  of  foreign 
lands.  I  am  just  for  the  American  peo- 
ple first,  last,  and  always. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  illustration. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Here  are  2  baseball 
mitts,  1  of  which  sells  for  $4.94  to  the 
retailer,  and  was  made  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  other  sells  for  $18.40, 
made  in  America  by  the  very  American 
workman  who  sent  somebody  here  to 
this  Congress  to  represent  him.  by  the 
same  American  worker  who  is  paying 
the  taxes  that  pay  your  salary  and 
mine;  by  the  same  American  worker 
who  is  looking  to  you  and  to  me  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  for  some  sort 
of  protection  and  some  sort  of  intelli- 
gent relief  from  unemployment.  You 
can  say  all  you  want  to  about  what  this 
bill  may  do.  but  you  have  5  million  un- 
employed now  and  tomorrow  you  are 
going  to  have  recession,  depression,  and 
more  of  the  same  if  you  continue  this 
iniquitous  policy. 

How  can  you  give  relief?  You  can 
give  relief  by  voting  for  the  2-year  bill. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the 
leverage  of  2  years,  because  if  we  wait 
5  years,  this  country  may  be  gone  so 
far  as  our  trade  is  concerned. 

Do  we  think  for  1  minute  that  those 
people  who  went  to  Rome  to  form  the 
European  free  market,  met  in  Rome  for 
other  than  their  own  purposes?  Do 
you  think  for  1  minute  that  they  are 
going  to  come  to  this  country  and  say, 
"We  want  you  to  sell  to  us"?  No,  the 
very  purpose  of  that  organization  is  to 
bind   themselves  together  for  the  pur- 


pose of  trading  among  themselves.  And 
yet  I  saw  in  this  report  today  a  justifi- 
cation, so-called,  for  this  committee  bill, 
on  the  basis  of  a  European  free  market. 

Trade  lines  and  bread  lines — is  this 
the  American  policy  today? 

Think  of  the  millions  of  people,  in 
every  affected  industry,  dependent  upon 
jobs — jobs  to  produce  textiles — jobs  to 
produce  veneer — jobs  to  produce  coal — 
jobs  to  produce  automobiles.  Think  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  dependent  upon 
investment  in  American  production. 
Think  of  the  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
cans destroyed  already  by  iniquitous  re- 
ciprocal trade  policies. 

From  the  majority  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
from  the  flood  of  propaganda  which  has 
come  into  my  office  trying  to  bolster  up 
reciprocal  trade,  or  seek  our  votes  for 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1958,  I  can- 
not but  conclude  that  the  hue  and  cry 
is  and  will  be  that  we  are  doing  our  Na- 
tion a  great  favor  by  authorizing  a 
5-year  extension,  and  retaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  tremen- 
dous powers  of  discretion  as  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  a  part  of 
that  material,  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  are 
missing,  or  avoiding,  the  real  question 
which  this  legislation  proposes. 

We  may  talk  all  we  wish  about  sav- 
ing the  Nation,  or  helping  the  Nation, 
and  claim  that  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, should  have  the  patriotic  support 
of  not  only  the  Members  of  Congress, 
but  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Despite 
this  plea,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact, 
that  if  we  are  saving  the  Nation,  and 
m.any,  many  thinking  men  will  refute 
that,  in  the  process  we  are  sacrificing 
the  livelihoods  and  economic  welfare  of 
so  many  of  our  people. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  statism 
involved,  which  is  wTong  in  principle, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  constitu- 
tional purposes,  and  high  ideals,  of  such 
great  documents  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States  of  America  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Are  we  going  to  sacrifice  the  citizen's 
well-being  for  the  proposed,  but  not 
proven,  well-being  of  the  Nation?  Is  the 
citizen,  his  work,  his  standard  of  living, 
to  be  put  on  the  altar  of  international 
expediency?  You  and  I  are  charged 
with  helping  our  people,  not  hurting 
them,  and  I  stand  here  today  to  raise 
my  voice  in  protest  against  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  the  iniqui- 
tous manner  in  which  reciprocal  trade 
has  been  butchered  and  misused  by  the 
leaders  of  this  country. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  the  part  of  my 
district  where  the  textile  plant  was  only 
running  3  days  a  week.  We  could 
trace  that  cutback  directly  to  Japanese 
textiles  and  other  foreign  textile  im- 
ports. I  knew  most  of  the  people  there, 
and  most  of  them  are  good  friends  of 
mine.  I  am  their  Representative.  I 
know  their  problem,  and  take  pride  in 
their  friendship. 
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One  of  my  good  friends  began  to  tell 
me  about  their  trouble.  Some  years  ago. 
after  working  about  20  years  in  a  textile 
plant,  he  finally  was  able  to  buy  his 
home.  He  made  a  down  payment  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  since  that  time  has 
had  to  make  monthly  payments.  He 
has  been  paying  income  taxes  for  20 
years.  He  has  been  a  good  citizen  of 
his  community,  and  a  pillar  in  his 
church.  He  is  getting  to  the  age  where 
he  knows  no  other  skill  than  that  of  tex- 
tile employment. 

He  asked  me  what  this  Nation  was 
doing  to  him,  and  what  he  could  expect 
the  Nation  to  do  for  him.  Because  of 
the  financial  strain  he  was  under,  in 
working  only  3  days  a  week,  instead  of 
the  normal  5  or  5 '2.  he  was  behind  in 
the  payments  on  his  home.  He  had  had 
to  give  up  his  automobile.  He  was  be- 
hind in  payments  on  his  life  Insurance. 
His  family  was  having  difflculty  in  get- 
ting enough  food  to  eat  and  enough 
clothing  to  wear.  He  asked  why  his  Na- 
tion would  treat  him  this  way?  Where 
could  he  move  to?  His  home,  in  a  tex- 
tile commimity  sorely  depressed,  would 
not  have  a  high  market  value.  What 
else  could  he  do? 

We  are  trustees  for  that  citizen  and 
taxpayer,  and  others  like  him.  We  must 
preserve  jobs,  not  destroy  them.  We 
must  help,  not  hurt,  this  industry.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  other  indus- 
tries. 

The  above  Is  Just  one  example  of 
American  citizens  being  "sold  down  the 
river"  by  this  International  Idea  of  recip- 
rocal trade.  What  responsibility  has 
this  Government,  and  what  responsibil- 
ity has  this  Nation,  to  these  the  people 
who  have  worked  for  years,  not  only  to 
make  the  Nation  great,  but  to  keep  It 
free?  What  can  I  tell  a  man,  whose 
son  gave  his  life  in  World  War  II  In  sup- 
port of  his  country?  What  can  I  tell 
his  wife,  as  she  looks  at  me  with  ques- 
tioning eyes  and  asks  me  what  kind  of 
people  are  here  in  this  Congress  that 
they  would  be  so  blind  to  the  needs  of 
this  segment  of  American  citizenship? 
Perhaps  you  think  the  textile  industry  is 
expendable.  I  tell  you  that  if  we  have 
1  ounce  of  patriotism,  and  any  sen.se 
of  responsibility  to  these  our  people 
whom  we  represent,  and  the.se  the  peo- 
ple who  are  American  citizens,  we  owe 
to  them  the  dedication  to  a  principle 
that  no  segment  of  American  indu.stry 
Is  expendable,  and  none  of  our  people 
should  be  neglected. 

I  speak  of  the  textile  people  as  I  am 
closer  to  them  than  any  other  part  of 
American  industry.  I  know  how  hard 
they  have  worked.  I  know  how  proud 
and  free  they  are.  and  what  great  Ameri- 
cans they  have  been  and  are  today.  I 
grieve  for  them.  Reciprocal  trade  Is 
their  nemesis,  and  this  administration 
has  hands  stained  with  guilt,  guilty  of 
being  unable  to  protect  its  people,  and 
to  protect  its  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  knows  more 
about  the  conditions  from  whicii  they 
suffer  than  the  textile  people  themselves. 
Shall  we  say  that  some  expert  here 
knows  more  than  these  textile  people, 
these  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  this  work,  and  can  see  the  pattern  of 


things  present,  and  the  dlfBculties  on  the 
horizon? 

I  quote  here  from  an  article  from 
Newsy  Notes,  published  monthly  by  the 
Rock  Hill  Printing  L  Finishing  Co.  from 
the  May  1958  issue: 

Washington   OrriciALS  Are  Warned  Unfted 
States  Textile   Industry   Faces   Ruin 

If  high  government  ofllclals  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  are  Intent  upon  policies  which 
are  slowly  strangling  the  American  textile 
Industry.  It  Is  not  because  they  have  received 
no  warning.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
received  strong  protest*  from  some  of  the 
wisest  and   ablest   leaders  of   the  Industry. 

The  editors  of  America's  Textile  Reporter, 
have  been  prlvUcpcd  to  see  copies  of  letters 
written  by  Leon  L<:)wensteln,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  M.  Lowensteln  fi  Sons,  Inc.,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject,  and  have 
received  permission  to  publish  excerpts  frotn 
this  corretpondence. 

On  March  3.  1958.  Mr.  Lowensteln  ad- 
dressed the  following  commimlcatlon  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  21.  together  with  the  enclosures. 
I  read  the  text  which  you  enclosed  being 
Interested  In  the  effect  of  foreign  trade  on 
our  textile  induatry.  I  was  particularly  In- 
terested In  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Balrd,  which  you  enclosed. 

"It  would  serve  no  purpose  for  me  to  re- 
cite the  various  arguments  for  protection 
for  American  Industry.  I  am  sure  the  pres- 
ent hearings  In  Wa^hlntfton  will  develop  all 
of  the  fine  point*.  However,  I  do  want  to 
comment  on  two  phases: 

"One.  how  much  of  our  Increased  foreign 
trade  has  resulted  from  our  giveaway  pro- 
grams which  deal  only  nominally  with  mat- 
ters of  trade.  I  feel  that  these  gifts,  as 
worthy  aa  they  are,  hardly  represent  trade 
as  such. 

"sound  economt  needed 

"I  am  mindful  of  the  need  for  sound  econ- 
omies In  the  countries  of  our  friends  abroad, 
but  unless  the  American  economy  remains 
sound,  our  foreign  friends  will  have  nothing 
to  help  them. 

"Mr.  Balrd  lists  a  number  of  domestic  In- 
dustries that  furnished  employment  result- 
ing from  export  shipment*.  I  noted  that  In 
each  of  these  areas  the  matters  exported 
represented  articles  which  were  needed  In 
the  foreign  countries  and  which  were  not 
produced  there.  In  short,  these  countries 
were  interested  In  American  products  be- 
cause they  had  to  have  them  and.  If  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  buying  American  products 
they  would  have  had  to  buy  them  elsewhere 
and  more  likely  at  a  higher  price. 

"This  Is  a  far  cry  from  our  policy  of  con- 
ceding to  the  other  countries  a  portion  of 
the  American  market  in  areas  where  our  own 
production  Is  in  exce.ss  of  our  own   need-s. 

"Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  nut  that 
the  American  textile  industry  should  not  bo 
the  one  to  bear  the  cost  of  our  foreign  po- 
litical policy.  Our  International  political 
policy  la  a  cost  of  the  entire  Nation  and  its 
costs  should  be  borne  by  the  Nation  rather 
than   by  one   Industry   alone. 

"In  the  past  many  Industries  have  felt 
that  the  matter  of  foreign  production  would 
not  come  home  to  plague  their  particular 
Industry.  Of  late,  more  and  more  of  these 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  leak 
In  the  boat  Is  a  danger  to  all  of  the  passen- 
gers, not  only  to  those  In  the  section  where 
the  leak  occurs. 

"Our  administration  must  be  conscious  of 
the  need  of  more  proper  protective  tariffs 
and  quotas.  This  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
prime  economic  Issue,  and  before  the  next 
election  will  become  the  No.  1  political 
Issue." 

On  March  6,  1958.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  Ktarns,  AssibUut  Secretary  oX 


Commerce  for  International  Affairs,  Mr. 
Lowensteln  said: 

"There  Is  no  one  who  wants  to  keep  out  of 
war  more  than  I.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no 
one  whom  you  have  ever  met  who  Is  more  In 
favor  of  holding  our  partners  In  the  West; 
but  sometimes  one  gives  away  and  by  giving 
badly  you  lose  a  partner 

"In  behalf  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  I 
feel  we  should  slay  strong,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  stay  strong  If  we  have  a  recession 
or  depression  brought  about  by  unemploy- 
ment and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  this  state- 
ment. The  policy  of  this  Department.  In  my 
book,  has  created  unemployment  by  allowing 
soft  goods,  or  hard  goods,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It  to  be  Imported  Into  this  coun- 
try manufactured  at  slave-labor  rales.  An 
excerpt   from   your   article  reads   as   follows: 

"  'He  accused  the  Industry  of  blaming  all 
of  Its  Ills  on  Import  competition.  He  charged 
the  Industry  could  not  prove  that  its  troubles 
ail  stemmed  from  Imports." 

"exhibit  a 

"Now,  I  told  you  that  I  had  evidence  and 
you  have  this  verified.  I  am  sending  you  a 
T-shirt  which  was  made  In  Japan.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  wear  glasses  or  not,  but 
I  had  to  read  that  lettering  on  the  ahlrt, 
which  reads.  Imports  from  Japan.'  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  I  have  marked  this  T- 
Bhlrt   'Exhibit  A." 

"I  also  enclose  an  ad  from  a  national  cata- 
log. Here.  I  have  marked  the  sheet  'Exhibit 
B.'  They  are  selling  this  shirt  3  for  II.  Tou 
have  men  In  the  Department  of  Conunerc* 
who  can  check  these  figures. 

"I  understand  that  It  cost  a  flrst-claM 
manufacturer  In  this  country  to  put  out  a 
garment  like  this  T-shirt  42  cents  a  gar- 
ment or  »5  04  a  dozen  They  would  be  sell- 
ing this  garment  to  a  retailer  In  this  country 
at  *5  50  a  dozen  which  would  give  the  manu- 
facturer about  9  percent  profit.  Here  again, 
you  can  check  my  figures. 

"Now.  let  us  look  at  the  retailer.  It  coata 
him  40  cents  a  garment.  Let  u*  say  that  the 
garment  sells  at  59  cents  retail,  or  a  profit  of 
22  percent.  Try  to  get  any  manufacturer  or 
retailer  to  meet  these  figures. 

"Now.  bear  In  mind  that  the  Japanese 
T-shirt  Is  selling  at  33',  cenU  apiece,  or  8 
for  $1,  and  the  American-made  garment  at 
69  rents  apiece  The  Japanese  garment  seUa 
for  25^3  cents  less.  TTie  American-made  T- 
shlrt  Is  77  percent  higher  priced  than  tba 
Japanese  article. 

"The  American  manufacturer  cannot  make 
these  goods  at  the  prices  at  which  the  con- 
sumer can  buy  them  when  prr>duced  In  for- 
eign countries;    In   this  case,  Japan. 

"I  am  going  to  a.sk  you  If  any  member  of 
your  family  went  Into  a  store  and  saw  a  gar- 
ment such  as  exhibit  A.  at  33 1,  cents,  and 
then  saw  another  garment  on  the  next  coun- 
ter of  the  same  quality,  etc.,  for  59  cenU, 
don't  you  think  that  person  would  be  con- 
fused? I  believe  many  people  walk  out  of 
the  store  and  don't  buy  anything  because  of 
thplr   confusion. 

"I  ask  you  and  others  In  Washington:  Do 
you  think  the  soft-goods  Industry  Is  com- 
plaining unJusUy?  Have  they  the  proper 
right  to  complain  as  clUzens  of  the  United 
States?  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another 
question.  What  is  happening  to  the  textile 
Industry,  or.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  other 
Industry  In  this  country? 

"It  won't  be  long  before  the  same  that  Is 
happening  to  the  textile  Industry  will  occur 
In  other  Industries" 

(This  article  was  reprinted  from  America "• 
Textile  Reporter.) 

People  from  almost  every  county  In 
my  district  are  employed  in  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  &  PinishinR  Co.  plant  at  Rock 
Hill,  S.  c.  It  is  a  fine  plant.  It  offers 
employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
thou^and.s  of  wonderful.  patriotic 
Americans. 
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Can  we  forget  for  1  minute  that, 
after  all.  the  producer  is  the  con.'^umer? 
These  textile  people  that  arc  sufTenng 
so  are  not  only  the  producers  of  textiles, 
but  they  are  also  consumers.  They  are 
consumers  for  washing  machines,  auto- 
mobiles, food,  fiber,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  American  people  are 
supposed  to  enjoy.  When  we  cut  back 
on  their  production,  we  cut  back  their 
ability  to  be  con.sumers.  We  take  from 
them  their  purcha.sing  power.  Previ- 
ously, we  have  taken  from  them  their 
taxes,  and  they  have  paid  taxes  in  the 
faith  that  this  Nation  respects  them  as 
taxpayers,  and  will  not  sell  them  down 
the  river. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  a  manager 
of  another  plant  in  my  district: 

We  In  the  textile  business  are  suffering. 
M'.^tly  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  being  administered. 
Textiles  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  enter- 
prise in  your  State.  More  people  depend 
on  It  for  a  living  than  any  other  single 
thing  In  our  State. 

Please.  I  beg  of  you.  do  all  that  is  In  your 
power  to  help  us  when  this  opportunity 
presents  Itbelf  In  June.  We  must  not  peilsh. 
We  axe  depending  on  you. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that 
these  textile  people  know  where  the 
fault  lies.  They  know  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  responsible  for  their  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  South.  I  know  what 
has  been  done  to  the  textile  industry  up 
in  the  East.    I  quote: 

|From  the  Dally  News  Record] 

HoosAc  Closing  at  New  BcoroRo  to  Aftect 

800 

Nrw  BEDroRD.  Mass — M.inngement  of  Hoo- 
sac  Mills  Corp  announced  last  night  that 
the  New  Bedford  plant  wculd  close  in  the 
near  future.  Eight  hundred  employees  will 
be  nffccted.  The  compariy  manufactures  fine 
coml>ed  cotton  goods  and  colored  warp 
goods. 

"This  decision  has  been  reached  after  a 
thorough  exiiminaticin  of  all  factors  In- 
volved." a  comiKiny  statement  said.  "Pres- 
ent orders  will  be  ran  out  and  the  assets 
liquidated  " 

The  company's  North  Adams  dlvLslon. 
which  manufactures  rayon  and  acetate 
goods,   will   continue  operations. 

I  Prom  the  Dally  News  Record  1 

Pehperell  Cuts  60-70  Employees  at 
Lewiston,   Maine 

LrwisTON.  Maine  —Pepperell  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  here.  Is  laying  off  between  60  and 
70  workers  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time 
because  of  poor  njarkct  conditions  and  the 
division's  high  Inveiitory.  The  division  will 
still  have  a  working  force  of  about  400. 

The  reduction  will  eliminate  a  small  sec- 
ond shift  In  the  sheet  factory  and  might 
result  in  the  elimination  of  a  third  shift  In 
the  finishing  plant. 

There  has  been  no  third  shift  In  the  sheet 
plant,  according  to  Joseph  E  Castonguay. 
general  plant  manager  at  the  Lewiston  divi- 
sion, who  also  said  tlie  bulk  of  the  layoff  is 
In  the  sheet  plant. 

Also  let  me  quote  from  an  editorial 
which  was  in  the  Nashville  ITenn.  ]  Ban- 
ner some  time  ago: 

Textile  Industry  Imperiled  by  Imports, 
Says   Newspaper 

America's    textile    Industry — not    Just   the 

Souths,    but    the    Nation's— Is    Imperiled    by 
increasing  liiroads  uf  Japanese  cuiton  prod- 


ucts.    T7n!ess  Its  Just  complaint  U  heeded  by 

Congress,  it  faces  disaster. 

To  state  that  fact,  and  condemn  a  policy 
so  detrimental  to  basic  American  Interest — 
as  It  applies  particularly  to  this  field — Is  not 
to  disavow  the  Reciprocal  TVade  Agreements 
Act.  The  Banner  has  upheld  the  latter  and 
urged  its  e.xtension  as  a  practical  formula 
for  expanding  mutually  beneficial  world 
trade. 

As  originally  conceived  by  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  who  fatlirrcd  the  progr.'^.m.  the  recipro- 
cal agreement  was  reciprocal.  Under  It  a 
foreign  natl  n  would  sell  to  us  what  they 
had  in  abundance,  and  which  we  needed,  and 
take  their  pay  In  cammodities  that  we  had 
in  overabundance,  and  which  they  needed. 
Briefly  and  simply  that  is   its  basic   theory. 

^^^lat  of  Japancre  textiles,  however?  Ja- 
pan takes  United  States  cotton  (which  she 
needs)  at  a  cutrr.te  price,  and  ships  back 
cotton  goods  which  the  United  States  does 
not  need:  products  manufactured  at  wage 
rates  npprcximately  a  tenth  ol  those  In  the 
United  States  plants.  The  cotton  is  acquired 
for  7  cents  per  pound  less  than  American 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  for  It.  In  the 
American  plants,  wages,  hoiirs  of  work,  mini- 
mum age  standards,  and  the  cotton  prices 
are  all  regulated  by  the  Government — and 
finally,  the  United  States  Industry  Is  asked 
to  permit  this  unfair  competition. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  cotton  mills  In 
the  United  States,  all  of  them  sharply  com- 
petitive, and  th''y  can  note  proudly  that 
there  are  no  lawsuits  pending  for  antitrust 
agreements. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  these  Jap.Tnese  Inroads, 
subsidized  by  this  fcrmldable  drain  on 
United  States  resovirces — and  a  basic  dif- 
ference of  production  coEt.'^ — are  putting  the 
American  Industry  out  of  business. 

No  one  Is  suggesting  the  crippling  of 
Jap.Tuese  Industry-.  She  Is  free  to  find  her 
markets  where  she  can.  But  an  ounce  of 
good  economic  sense  would  emphasise  that 
flrrt  consideration  of  America.  {X'Ucy  wise, 
Is  the  American  Interest.  That  Isn't  selfish- 
ness; It's  the  natural  objection  of  any  Indus- 
try or  people  to  getting  Its  throat  cut. 

The  United  States  textile  Industry  does 
not  fear  fair  com}>ctitlon.  It  has  thrived 
on  that,  making  millions  of  Jobs.  Very 
properly  It  opposes  unfair  competition, 
created  artificially,  and  subsidized  by  mil- 
lions of  the  tax  dollars  It  has  helped  supply. 

You  can  talk  about  all  the  high- 
minded  theories  you  want  to,  but  I  am 
mindful  of  the  unemployment  which  ex- 
ists in  this  land  tcday.  The  automobile 
industry  is  sick,  and  it  will  be  sicker  be- 
fore the  drastic  effects  of  this  day's  legis- 
lation has  been  curtailed  and  abolished 
by  some  farseeins  and  right-thinking 
Americans  in  the  future.  Organized 
labor  will  not  heed  the  reflections  in  the 
mirror  of  time,  for  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
fiehting  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1958  with  all  its  powers. 

How  can  we  compete  with  labor  paid 
only  30  cents  an  hour?  If  we  are  going 
to  allow  these  imports  to  come  in  to  com- 
pete with  us.  why  do  we  not  demand  that 
the  labor  in  those  countries  be  paid  the 
same  as  the  labor  in  this  country?  Who 
pays  the  income  taxes  to  this  country  on 
the  labor  it  performs?    Our  people. 

Foreign  labor  does  not  pay  any  taxes 
to  these  United  States,  has  not  sent  any 
.sons  to  do  battle  for  her,  and  has  neither 
high  regard  nor  any  appreciation  for  our 
higher  purposes  of  freedom. 

I  mentioned  the  automobile  industry' 
because  that  is  one  of  the  industries  that 
is  in  the  doldrums  now  because  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  everyone  knows  the 
situation  can  get  worse. 


On  my  desk  and  in  my  files  are  letters 
from  many  others  affected  by  this  in- 
iquitous trade  ix)licy. 

The  plywood  industry  is  suffering,  and 
suffering  badly. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  I  have 
previously  quoted  from  this  letter  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Eiglit  years  ago  when  I  went  into  this 
business.  Imports  of  plywood  were  a  negli- 
gible source  of  trouble  and  accounted  for 
less  than  10  i>ercent  of  the  plywood  used  in 
the  United  S:atcs.  Today.  If  you  will  note  by 
this  letter,  46  percent  of  the  plywood  used  in 
the  United  States  is  imported.  We  have  lo.^t 
customer  after  customer  on  account  of  price 
from  Imports.  It  is  Impossible  for  us.  or 
any  other  plywood  manufacturer,  to  meet 
this  competition  with  the  prices  we  have  to 
pay  for  labor. 

One  cT  my  constituents  is  employed  by 
the  International  Silver  Co.,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.    I  quote  from  his  letter: 

It  is  the  question  of  the  Import  of  Japa- 
nese stainless  flatware,  which  has  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  domestic  production  of  not 
only  stainless  steel  flatware,  but  also  sterling 
and  sllverplate. 

My  company,  which  Is  the  largest  In  the 
Industry,  was  forced  to  cut  their  sales  force 
about  25  percent  the  first  of  this  year.  I  feel 
very  fortunate  in  stlU  having  a  Job  with 
them,  but  If  the  Japanese  situation  remains 
as  serious  as  It  is  now,  there  will  perhaps  be 
more  cuts  In  the  future. 

It  Is  my  uiiderstandlng  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  recommended  some  relief 
In  increased  duty,  but  this  Increase  will  not 
alter  the  situation,  because  of  the  great  dif- 
ference In  price  of  the  American  product, 
and  the  Japanese  product,  due  to  their  22 
cents-an-hour  wage  advantage.  The  silver- 
ware Industry  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  this 
country  In  the  form  of  excise  taxes  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  to 
move  into  my  State  a  fine  woolen  plant 
at  Johnsonville,  S.  C.  May  I  quote  from 
the  letter  of  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany to  me  about  reciprocal  trade: 

According  to  our  Constitution.  Congress 
should  control  trade-tariff  policy,  and  I  am 
against  an  ext?nslon  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  Congress  regains  its  constitutional 
authority. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  It  has  not  achieved  the  purposes 
it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  not  accomplished  world  peace 
or  the  general  economic  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. In  fact,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
contributed  to  the  50  percent  contraction  of 
the  wool  textile  Industry  since  1946.  which 
in  turn  has  meant  loss  of  Jobs  and  financial 
Insecurity  for  many  of  our  people. 

Our  Government  has  encouraged  Imports 
of  poods  made  by  low-wage  labor  by  reduc- 
ing the  tarlfTs  to  such  a  low  point  that  It  Is 
practically  Impossible  to  meet  this  competi- 
tion because  of  our  high  wage  scales. 

It  seems  that  we  would  learn  some- 
thing from  the  lessons  that  the  British 
have    learned.      I   quote   from    the   New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  January  5,  1958: 
Imports    Dismay    British    Mills    Too — Ar- 
rivals  OF   Cotton    Goods   Topped   Exports 
FOB   First   Tirie   in    June   1957 — Dlfticult 
Issue    Posed — Commonwealth    Rules   Bab 
Trade     Cures — Euhopean     Plan      Arouses 
Concern 

London.  January  4. — Britain's  cotton  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  worried.  This  Is  nothing 
new,   for   the   position  of   the    industry   has 
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been  deteriorating  steadily.  But  several  new 
factors  have  deepened   the  apprehension. 

The  Immediate  source  of  worry  Is  the 
rapid  Increase  In  Imports  of  cotton  cloth. 
A  textile  manufacturer  notPd  last  week  that 
these  Imports  had  exceeded  cotton  cloth 
exports  for  the   first  time   in  200  years. 

As  It  turned  out,  this  excess  was  recorded 
In  only  2  months  last  year,  June  and  October. 
Figures  for  the  first  11  months  of  1057  show 
that  exports  at  419  million  square  yards  ex- 
ceeded  Imports  by  35   million  square  yards. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  Imports  of 
cotton  cloth  passed  the  100  million  square- 
yard  mark  for  the  first  time. 

MUCH    IS   REtXPORTED 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  cotton  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  spent  more  on  Imports 
than  it  earned  on  exports.  Most  of  the  cloth 
that  poured  In  from  India,  Pakistan,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  and  of  late,  from  Communist 
China,  was  unfinished.  After  It  was  finished 
It  was  exported  at  a  profit. 

The  lnduntry'8  11  months'  exports  of  nearly 
$229,171,000  In  cotton  yarns  and  woven  fab- 
rics were  sllKhtly  higher  than  In  the  same 
period  of  1900.  but  well  btluw  the  t2i2,- 
603,600  of  the  196S  period. 

Imporu  Jumped  from  •on,3'»3  oao  In  the 
1056   period   to   nearly  »80,189  000   inm   year. 

The  chief  iuffpreri  from  the  flood  of  im- 
ports are  the  spinnere  and  weavem,  and  a 
number  have  been  forced  to  clone  their  mllln. 
They  are  constantly  Importuning  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reBtrlct  Imports.  But  the  Oov- 
ernment  Is  unwilling  to  tamper  with  the 
system  of  Commonwenlth  preferences  which 
permits  Commonwenlth  m»"mbers  such  as 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Hong  Kong  to  send  cot- 
ton cloth  licre  duty  free. 

The  industry  has  sent  mtfeions  to  theee 
three  to  persuade  them  to  restrict  their  ex- 
ports to  Britain  voluntarily.  But  these  mis- 
sions have  failed. 

The  merchants  and  flnlrhers  dependent  on 
foreign  markets  would  prefer  to  use  BrlUiih 
cloth,  but  they  could  not  compete  success- 
fully In  the  markets  of  Asia  and  Africa  If 
they  did  not  have  supplies  of  cheaper  cloth. 

India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and  the  other 
countries  can  sell  their  cloth  more  cheaply 
than  Britain  because  their  wages  and  other 
costs  are  considerably  lower  In  some  caees 
Government  support  keeps  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  low. 

The  Lancashire  manufacturers  charge  that 
the  prices  of  Communist  Chinese  Imports  are 
political  and  unrelated  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  This  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  announced  Cemmunlst  intention  of  wag- 
ing economic  warfare  against  the  West. 

The  industry  also  Is  worried  because  the 
nations  producing  cheaply  and  compet- 
ing with  it  more  and  more  successfully  in 
World  markets  for  finished  goods  are  making 
Inroads  In  the  British  market. 

It  is  also  concerned  about  the  pos.slble  ef- 
fects of  Brltanrs  accession  to  a  European 
free-trade  area.  This  would  throw  the  home 
market  open  to  more  serious  continental 
competition.  The  industry  Is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Government  to  make  sure  that 
such  competition  is  based  on  fair  prices,  that 
It  Is  not  subsidized,  and  that  continental 
competitors  do  not  have  access  to  raw  cotton 
from  their  colonies  at  prices  below  what 
Britain  pays. 

I  have  u.sed  all  the^e  illu.strations  to 
try  to  empha.size  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  I  have  not  used  a  Rreat  many 
moie  letters  of  the  plywood  people,  let- 
ters from  the  tuna  fish  people,  and  letters 
from  those  industries  in  various  areas 
whose  people  are  suffering  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  has  been  administered. 

Which  are  you  most  interested  in — 
American  industry  or  some  foreign  in- 


dustry? That  Is  the  question  here,  and 
you  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  by 
any  high-sounding  phra.scs  or  any  one- 
world  ideas.  It  is  the  American  people 
to  whom  you  owe  the  obligation  of  pro- 
tection, and  while  I  may  be  called  a  pro- 
tectionist for  saying  this,  if  we  of  this 
Congress  do  not  protect  these  people, 
who  will?  Shall  we  depend  upon  our 
enemies  of  other  wars  to  do  anything 
for  us?  I  have  not  seen  that  they  have 
done  anything,  except  take  our  money, 
and  hate  cur  souls.  They  are  jealous  of 
our  freedom.  They  are  jealous  of  our 
economic  well-beinjr,  and  th^y  would 
like  to  supplant  us  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Free  World  with  anybody  else  so 
long  as  we  are  made  weak.  Give  many 
of  them  a  chance  to  kick  us,  stab  u.s,  or 
otherwise  hurt  us,  and  get  by  with  it 
pnd  they  hurry  to  the  task.  V/e  all  know 
that  Is  true,  and  I  have  no  apology  for 
my  strong  language,  for  this  la  a  time 
where  we  need  not  only  stroni;  Iangua:;e, 
but  strong  men  with  &trjng  detcrnJna- 
tion. 

Attempting  to  Justl'y  thi/i  leRlMatlon, 
on  paKe  9  of  the  committee  report,  on 
H.  R.  12501,  we  Hnd  the  following 
lani.'uage: 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  free  nation  to  a  nujre  sectire  |)«ace  and 
R  better  world,  it  cannot  afford  to  take 
economic  measures  In  alsreK^rd  of  Its  own 
Interest  and  of  the  interest  vi  nutious  akoo- 
clatrd  with  It, 

Are  we  leading  todiy,  or  are  wc  fol- 
lowinrr?  Despite  reciprocal  trade  over 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  a  recession. 
Despite  the  vast  sums  we  have  given 
away,  or  thrown  away,  wc  are  in  trouble 
all  over  the  world.  Instead  of  leading, 
we  Jump  evciy  time  Ru^isia  lashes  her 
whip. 

I  think  we  are  led  by  the  nose  by  a 
group  of  internationalists,  who  want  to 
see  us  undermined  in  order  to  make  us 
a  second-rate  power.  Everybody  In  the 
world  Is  prospering  today,  except  the 
United  States.  I  received  just  the  other 
day  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Paris,  tell- 
ing of  the  prosperity  everywhere  there. 
He  is  a  taxpayer,  and  he  writes:  "No 
more  United  States  dollars  thrown  away 
over  here." 

Our  trade  a^rcments  fall  in  the  snme 
category.  Actually,  we  are  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world  because  of  these 
agieomcnts  and  our  general  giveaway 
program. 

The  justification,  on  page  16  of  the 
report,  says: 

1.  To  promote  the  national  welfare. 

The  national  welfare  clause  has  been 
abused  many  times  before  this  fair  day. 
Let  us  realize  that  tho.se  countries  who 
buy  from  us.  only  buy  from  us  because 
they  cannot  manufacture  themselves. 
They  buy  from  us  because  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  them  to  buy  from  us.  They  do 
not  purchase  from  us  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  an  advantage,  or  helping  us. 
Perhaps  in  some  instances  they  do,  but 
in  those  instances,  thoy  purchase  from 
us  with  the  money  we  give  them. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  fool  with  this  fal- 
lacious philosophy  that  other  countries 
buy  from  us  to  help  us.  True,  they  buy 
our  cotton — but  they  buy  it  cheaper  than 
our  own  mills,  use  cheap  or  slave  labor. 


then  send  It  back  to  haunt  us.    If  they 

really  want  to  help,  why  not  buy  the 
cotton  at  our  mill  prices,  and  enter  Into 
agreements  to  pay  living  wages  such  as 
are  paid  in  United  States.  Then  we 
could  see  them  having  their  own  people 
rich  enough  to  buy  American  textiles, 
A:7ierican  cars,  washing  machines,  and 
the  like,  and  keop  our  people  working. 
Perhaps  they  could  appreciate  our  phi- 
losophy, and  seek  to  bring  their  people 
up  to  the  hi^h  standard  of  living  we  in- 
sist upon  for  our  people,  rather  than 
have  them  continually  abusing  our 
friendship  to  undermine  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workmen. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  sup- 
po.':ed  justiflration  on  the  ba.«ls  of  the 
interest  of  the  trade  atrreements  pro- 
gram and  the  interest  of  labor.  A  few 
minutes  a'-ro  I  said  something  about  or- 
ganized labor,  and  now  I  want  to  say 
.something  about  all  labor.  All  labor,  all 
the  orjianized  and  unorganized.  Is  siifTer- 
Ing  because  of  that  reciprocal  trade 
prcctam  and  the  ndminlfctratlon  of  It. 
To  be  sure  wc  need  to  kerp  our  people 
employed,  but  It  in  not  working  that  way 
ut  lea^t  In  many  of  the  Indu'-lrles  of 
these  United  States.  With  the  facts  be- 
fore us,  how  can  we  rely  on  pretty 
phra.scs  to  justify  our  own  depletion,  I 
note  from  the  report  on  page  20: 

Cililcnl  se"metits  of  their  economies  are 
dei>endcnt  on  trade  «lih  the  United  Uiules. 

What  about  the  critical  .Hepmrnts  of 
our  economy?  Again  we  come  back  to 
the  vital  is.sue,  which  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant, the.se  United  Stales,  or  foreign 
countries?  Whose  people  need  our  every 
effort  mo.st '  Our  own  people,  of  course. 
The  course  we  are  purwulng  Is  not 
souni — the  very  whip  of  state  is  ap- 
proaching .«^hoal  water. 

On  pa'ic  21  of  the  report  wc  are  told 
that  at  iho  mom'iit  the  United  Slates 
is  experiencing  a  busine.ss  downturn  and 
that  this  appears  to  be  temporary.  This 
reasoning  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  measure.*;  to  foster  a 
.•"Pecdy  and  sound  recovery  If  Congress 
today  could  suspend  reciprocal  trade 
legislation  altogether  until  we  have  a 
valued  and  realistic  reexamination  of 
the  departuie  from  the  original  ideas  of 
Cordell  Hull,  tins  country  would  be  bene- 
fited more  than  by  any  act  this  Congress 
can  pass,  or  promote  at  this  or  any 
futuie  session. 

Such  trade  ar^recments  as  we  now  have 
in  effect  would  continue.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  trade  agreements  act  of 
1959,  we  have  time  to  consider.  If  the 
recession  gets  worse,  and  well  it  may,  we 
can  test  what  effect  the  agreements 
already  in  force  are  having  on  that  re- 
cession, or  the  po.ssibility  of  a  recovery 
from  it.  If  business  gets  better,  then  we 
can  examine  that  up-iuru  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  damaging 
and  depleting  trade  agreements. 

Too  often  in  this  Congress  we  have 
hastened  into  legislation  because  of 
Soviet  economic  threats,  or  some  other 
Soviet  threat.  Are  we  a  Nation  moved 
only  by  fear  or  are  we  to  be  dedicated  to 
rea.son? 

What  about  the  European  Common 
Market?  No  one  here  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  was  created  to  be  of  an^-  beiKfll  to 
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the  United  States.  Yet,  Its  creation  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  justifying  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  and  you  know  that  the 
people  of  that  agreement  at  Rome  would 
trade  among  themselves  preferable  to 
trading  with  the  United  States.  That  is 
just  commonsen.se.  They  hope  we  will 
suck  in  and  make  some  fool  agnemtnt  in 
which  they  can  dump  goods  into  these 
United  States,  put  American  workmen 
out  of  employment,  cripple  se:;ments  of 
our  Indus iry.  and  render  liS  incapable  of 
being  self-supporting. 

We  should  think  of  the  self-support- 
ing feature  of  these  considerations.  As 
we  sacrifice  one  segment  of  our  economy 
after  another,  one  industry  nflcr  an- 
other, do  we  not  make  ourselves  more 
vulnerable  to  attack,  less  able  to  supply, 
from  within  our  shores,  the  needs  of  our 
own  people?  Is  that  good  and  sound 
defense  judgment?  Should  we  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  produce  enouch  food  and 
enough  fiber  fur  our  own  people?  Should 
we  not  have  enoup'h  technicians,  enough 
skilled  and  hl;-;hly  ftkilled  workers.  U)  bo 
available  for  defen.sc  pioducllon  at  a 
moment  s  notice? 

Why  do  I  say  this?  I  take  rr'fvln  from 
the  repoit.  from  the  abl^  sta'cmeni  of 
the  Honorable  Fra;ik  iKAXtO,  a  member  of 
the  committee: 

The  domestic  petroleum  Industry  In  the 
light  of  the  record  surroundlnK  liie  enuct- 
menl  of  the  natlotmi  defence  amcndmoni  set 
ntKjut  to  place  before  the  ODce  oJ  Defense 
Mobilization  tl>e  facts  and  fl'tirrs  which 
proved  conclusively  that  our  nailonal  tccu- 
rlty  was  being  threatened  by  excrr&ive  oil 
ImpcTts.  Home  2  y.trs  Inter,  during  wh'.ch 
time  oil  Imports  hnd  rluen  siendily,  the 
Prefldent  ig-eed  wlih  the  ftndlngs  of  his 
Special  Committee  To  Inveetigate  Crude  Oil 
Imports,  which  Commit  lee  concluded: 

"If  we  are  to  hrive  enough  oil  to  meet  our 
national  security  needs,  there  must  be  a 
limitation  on  Imporu  that  will  Insure  a 
proper  bslance  between  Imports  and 
domestic  production  " 

Adoption  of  the  defence  amendment  (s^c. 
7  of  the  Trade  A'rtements  Extenhlon  Act 
of  1053 »  carried  with  It  a.saurances  fr.<:n  the 
executive  department  that  all  Imports  would 
be  held  to  the  1954  ratio.  In  line  with  the 
President's  Fuel.s  Commutee  recommenda- 
tions. Despite  thcfe  assurances,  oil  Imports, 
both  ciude  and  products,  have  Increased 
continuously  In  relation  to  domestic  produc- 
tion since  1954  at  which  time  such  imports 
amounted  to  ItJ  C  percent  of  dumesllc  pro- 
duction. 

Congressman  Tkard  quotes  from  the 
report  of  the  Pre  idenfs  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investir^atc  Crude  Oil  Imports 
made  up  of  six  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet: 

If  we  are  to  have  enough  oil  to  me?t  our 
national  security  needs,  there  mu.^t  be  a  lim- 
itation on  Imports  that  will  Insure  a  proper 
b:^lance  between  imports  and  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Dulles  and  others 
here  use  the  word  "limitation."  Some  of 
us  believe  in  quotas,  but  you  can  call 
thctn  limitations  if  you  like  that  lan- 
gua.Te  better.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Coinmittce  will  recognize  the  nec- 
essity of  limitations  or  quotas  as  to  one 
industry  reflects  the  soundness  of  think- 
ing of  those  w  ho  think  that  quotas  should 
be  imposed  to  protect  any  indur^try  seri- 
ooily  allecled,  and  I  .speak  particularly 


of  our  textile  industry  and  our  plywood 
industi->-. 

Tiie  minority  views  of  the  committee 
are  significant.  They  criticize  tiie  bill 
for  falling  short  of  the  two  main  objec- 
tives, and  state,  fiist,  it  will  not  arm  the 
United  Stales  in  the  war  against  Soviet 
economic  aggression,  and  second,  does 
not  meet  the  challenge  of  the  European 
Cominon  Market.  It  al.so  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  bill  offers  no  solace  and  no  real 
assistance  to  those  victims  of  tariff  cuts 
who  have  been  denied  relief  even  when 
Government  agencies  have  found  that 
their  injuries  merited  remedial  tariff  or 
quota  action. 

One  committee  member  characterized 
as  meanlngle.s."?  the  chpngec  in  an  e.'cape 
clause  procedure.  I  subscribe  to  that 
statement,  Tlie  present  legislation  is 
meaningless  insofar  as  giving  any  relief 
to  those  indu."trics  which  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  ti.e  reciprocal  trade 
proc^ram. 

It  was  n^ver  Intended  that  trade  pol- 
icy direction  r.hould  be  removed  fiom  the 
Copfrress  of  the  United  States.  TJie 
creation  of  the  Tariff  CommLssion  was  to 
elfct  an  Administrative  Board  which 
could  cairy  out  the  puriwses  and  intent 
of  the  Congress.  Tiie  placing  of  the  veto 
power  or  the  large  discretion  in  the 
Chief  Fxecutive  was  a  grave  mistake.  It 
Is  being  abased  by  the  Executive,  and 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
&o  many  In.'-lances  have  been  ignored. 

My  only  pur>)o.se  in  being  for  the  Simp- 
son bill  in  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
relief,  I  I'.o  not  believe  this  is  the  com- 
plete aiisv.er,  I  know  it  Is  better  than 
the  administration  bill,  as  any  bill  would 
be  better  than  that  of  the  proposed  Icgii- 
lation. 

Not  long  a,";o  one  of  the  lobbyi-^ts  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  slipped 
Into  my  offlce  to  hand  me  what  was 
known  as  a  Foreign  Trade  Impact 
Study  on  the  State  of  South  Caiolina. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  casts  our 
Government  to  get  up  this  propaganda. 
I  do  know  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  is  inaccurate.  I  wish  thOi:e  peo- 
ple v.ho  wrote  that  report  could  come 
and  go  down  with  me  and  talk  to  the 
textile  people  who  are  being  hurt.  I 
wLch  they  would  face  up  to  the  facts 
that  these  are  American  citizen.-,  more 
important  to  me,  and  I  hoi^e  to  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress,  than  any 
other  people  of  the  world.  I  wish  the 
Depailmcnt  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  .'i'tite  and  the  other  bureaus  up 
town  would  redrdicate  themselves  to 
the  American  people.  I  call  upon  them 
to  do  that  today. 

The  CHATRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the 
rentlemnn  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Hfmphiii  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  May  I. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  stands  today 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  fateful  decision. 
Incumbent  upon  the  Members  of  this 
great  legi.slative  body  is  the  duty  to  de- 
cide the  is^ue  before  us  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in 
the  interests  of  their  individual  con- 
stituencic".  E^xten^ion  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Aiireemem^  Act  is  indeed  contro- 


versial. Tne  opinions  range  from  the 
extreme  free  traders  to  thoie  who  would 
pi-otect  every  item  of  American  produc- 
tion; from  these  who  would  place  the 
regulation  of  trade  agreements  under 
complete  international  domination  to 
tho.-e  who  would  bury  their  head  in  the 
sand  and  retreat  to  the  supposed  safety 
of  a  'fortress  America '. 

Tiie  solution  to  the  ba.sic  problem  is 
answered  by  neither  of  the  extremes — 
the  solution  is  a  dilTicult  one  never  satis- 
factory to  aU — it  is  a  solution  that  mu.'-.t 
be  based  upon  commonsense.  The  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Ways  end 
Means  Committee  have  held  exten<-ive 
public  hearings  on  this  i.s.^ue — they  have 
dene  so  upon  the  lequcst  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  has  indi- 
cated his  deep  interest  in  exten."ion  of 
the  Reciprccal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Personally.  I  have  studied  at  great 
length  the  effect  of  the  art  upon  our 
foreign  policy,  upon  our  national  domes- 
tic economic  interests  and  specifically 
the  Impact  of  the  forei'.'n  trade  en- 
gendered under  this  act  upon  the  First 
ConLTCsslonal  Di.'itrlct  of  Connecticut, 

I  therefore  ri-e  In  support  of  the 
commUtee  administration  bill,  11.  R. 
12951.  and  I  htatc  I  cannot  vote  for  pas- 
.•■agc  of  the  alternative  Slmpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailcy  bill,  H,  R.  12C70, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  repoit 
describes  thoroughly  the  details  of  this 
most  important  legislation  and  I  shall 
not  deal  specifically  detail  by  detail  with 
the  bill.  I  prefer  rather  to  dLscuss  sev- 
eral of  the  mo.'t  imprrtant  a'^pects  of 
St/en;ith  inherent  in  the  committee  biJl 
and  then  I  propose  to  slate  my  beliels 
in  the  greatest  mea.sure  of  sincerity  on 
why  the  Simp-.on-Dorn-Davis-B-.tilty 
bill  should  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  considering  the  question  of  exten- 
sion of  the  Rccipiocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  three  very  basic  probkins  arc 
involved: 

Fii-st.  We  must  maintain  our  position 
as  the  leading  trading  nation  in  the 
world.  To  do  so  is  vital  to  our  domestic 
economy' — its  vital  to  our  position  as 
leader  of  the  Free  World— it  is  Vital  to 
considerations  of  foreign  policy  and 
waging  peace.  Let  me  stress  again — it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  eco- 
nomic life  both  domestic  and  foreign 
that  we  maintain  our  position. 

Secondly,  as  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  recognize  that  a 
most  important  and  inescapable  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  a  soimd  foreign 
ti-ade  policy  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy 
p.sychological  climate.  Foreign  nations 
must  have  reasonable  assurances  of  con- 
tinuity in  our  tirade  policies.  To  retreat 
at  this  time  into  a  shell  of  protectionism 
would  destroy  a  favorable  trade  climate 
that  we  have  spent  years  to  create. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  afford  ef- 
fective means  of  protection  to  domestic 
industi-y  that  can  definitely  establish  in- 
jury which  is  due  to  imfair  foreign  com- 
petition. Our  domestic  industries,  no 
matter  how  small,  should  not  be  need- 
lessly sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  free 
trade.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  relief  has  not  been  given  by 
present  and  past  administrations  under 
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certain  circumstances  when  it  was  ob- 
viously required.  I  have  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, several  types  of  industry  which  re- 
quire urgent  consideration — the  carpet 
industry — represented  by  Bigelow-San- 
ford  in  Thompsonville,  the  clock  and 
watch  industry  in  Bristol  and  the  screw 
industry  in  Hartford  County.  These  in- 
dustries are  in  a  position  to  demonstrate 
legitimate  grief  caused  by  foreign  wage 
scales  that  cannot  [>ossibly  be  met  by 
domestic  comp>etition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  estimation,  the 
committee  administration  bill.  H.  R. 
12951  can  accomplish  these  three  major 
objectives  more  successfully  than  the 
Slmpson-Dorn-Davis-Balley  bill,  H.  R. 
12678. 

There  are  three  major  arguments  that 
the  opponents  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  upon  so  far.  First,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  they  insist  that 
relief  has  not  been  forthcoming  when 
the  factfinding  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  indicated  that  such  relief  Is  neces- 
sary. They  attribute  lack  of  under- 
standing of  their  problems  to  both  the 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  administra- 
tions. Secondly,  they  claim  that  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  control  on  mat- 
ters of  tariff  policy. 

In  the  third  place,  they  strongly  in- 
dicate that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments act  Is  not  truly  reciprocal— that 
foreign  nations  have  not  responded  in  a 
reciprocal  manner  by  the  lowering  of 
their  tariffs  in  response  to  our  own  ges- 
tures. 

The  committee  administration  bill 
deals  decisively  with  the  finst  of  these 
arguments  in  that  it  improves  the  escape 
clause  and  peril  point  procedures  and 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  a 
realistic  review  of  the  latitude  so  neces- 
sarily designated  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  President  has  failed  to  act 
In  accord  with  what  are  felt  to  be  legiti- 
mate Indications  of  Injury,  direct  re- 
couise  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  provided. 

The  proponents  of  the  Simpson-Dom- 
Davls-Balley  bill  assert  that  this  is  not 
an  effective  review — this  assertion  Is 
absurd  to  say  the  least  for  they  are  ne- 
gating In  their  arguments  one  of  the 
thoroughly  approved  methods  of  consti- 
tutional review  of  executive  decisions, 
and  I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

3.  The  escape-clause  procedure  la  retained 
and  will  be  applicable  to  new  aa  well  as 
Old  concesetons.  with  the  following  modlfl- 
catlona  In  the  procedure: 

(a)  Escape-clau.se  proceedings  are  to  be 
■peedcd  up  by  the  requirement  that  Investi- 
gations and  reports  are  to  be  completed  by 
the  Tralff  Commlsdlon  In  6  months  Instead 
of  In  9  months  as  provided  In  present  law. 

(b)  The  Tariff  CommlsBlon  is  given  ex- 
plicit subpena  powers  In  order  to  acquire 
necessary  information  relevant  to  Its  trade 
agreement  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  increaced  authority  to  raise  rates 
may  be  used  where  appropriate  fur  relief 
In  escape-clause  cases,  making  possible  a 
r»t«  u  much  as  60  percent  above  the  1934 
rate. 

(d)  Duty-free  Itemj  which  have  been 
bound  In  trade  agreements  nnay.  In  escape- 
clause  cases,  be  made  subject  to  duties  up 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 


(e)  New  language  la  added  to  the  escape- 
clause  provision  to  make  explicit  the  eli- 
gibility of  organizations  or  groups  of  em- 
ployees to  file  appUcation  for  au  escape- 
clause  Investigation. 

(f)  When  the  President  disapproves  in 
whole  or  In  part  a  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendation in  an  escape-clause  case,  the 
committee  bill  provides  that  effect  shall  be 
given  to  any  part  of  the  recommendations 
which  has  not  been  made  effective,  if  tliere 
is  approved,  within  60  days  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  of  the  President's  dis- 
approving action,  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Any  such  resolution  would 
by  privileged  In  order  to  expedite  Congres- 
sional consideration. 

4.  The  new  tariff-reduction  authority  re- 
mains subject  to  the  poril-polnt  procedure, 
which  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  An  escape-clause  Investigation  Is  to 
be  Instituted  automatically  whenever  the 
Tariff  Commission  rtnda  In  a  peril-point  re- 
port that  an  increase  In  duly  over  existing 
levels  Is  required  to  avoid  serious  Injury. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  Is  given  In- 
creased time,  6  months  Instead  of  120  days, 
in  which  to  complete  peril-point  Investiga- 
tions and  reports. 

In  rcspons?  to  their  second  argument, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  CcnKre-ss  has 
made  a  proper  delegation  of  specific 
powers  which  it  has  surrounded  with 
appropriate  standards  for  action. 

In  the  realization  that  trade  agree- 
ments are  important  to  considerations 
of  foreign  policy,  the  Congie.ss  has  given 
to  the  President  certain  latitude  to  co- 
ordinate matters  of  foreign  trade  with 
other  Important  factors  with  which  he 
mast  deal  in  a  sound  and  fully  respon- 
sible approach  to  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  third  place,  negotiations  of 
trade  agreements  have  been  truly  suc- 
cessful— have  been  indeed  successful  in 
a  manner  which  is  truly  reciprocal. 

Over  the  years,  the  Unitei  States  has 
obtained  tariff  conccs.sion.s  from  foreign 
countries  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  In  virtually  all  cases 
the  United  States  exports  to  these 
countries  have  increased  considerably. 

I  cite  for  example  the  fact  that  43 
countries  arc  now  Involved  In  trade 
a??recraents  with  the  United  States  aris- 
ing from  the  act.  All  of  them  have 
made  substantial  conce.s.slons  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  concessions 
made  in  their  favor  by  the  United  States. 
These  43  nations  represent  80  pcrct^nt 
of  the  American  foreign-trade  dollar. 
In  1957  th?y  represented  $14,895,000,000 
of  exports  which  In  tuin  represented 
79.1  percent  of  our  total  export  trade  of 
$18,828,200,000.  At  the  same  time,  they 
represented  $10,332,400,000  or  79  6  per- 
cent of  $12,978,100,000  of  Imports. 

As  you  can  see,  here  alone  is  repre- 
sented a  very  favorable  trade  balance. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  so 
aptly  pointed  out,  our  exports  alone 
represent  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  I  might  point  out  that  only  10 
of  these  43  nations  export  a  larger  dol- 
lar volume  of  products  to  the  United 
States  than  we  export  to  them.  All  of 
these  10  nations  represent  substantial 
raw  material  trade  which  Is  so  vital  to 
the  productive  process  of  this  Nation's 
Industry.  They  are  nations  basically  not 
In  competition  with  us  in  the  area  of 
manufactured  products. 


I  reiterate,  that  to  imply  that  reci- 
procity has  not  been  truly  a  part  of  the 
world  trade  picture  is  manifestly  absurd 
and  can  be  only  considered  as  diversion- 
ary propaganda  tactics  on  the  part  of 
extreme  protectionists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  months  of  intense 
lobbying  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
forces  of  extreme  protectionism  Is  now 
culminated  In  direct  Influence  upon  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
For  these  gentlemen,  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  I  can  certainly  understand 
their  Intense  and  well  Intentioned  desire 
to  provide  proper  protection  for  those 
who  are  truly  at  the  mercy  of  unfair 
foreign  competition,  the  basis  of  which 
is  a  wage  structure  not  at  all  comparable 
to  wages  paid  In  similar  Industries  in 
the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  afford  this  pro- 
tection through  a  sound  and  well-con- 
sidered amendment  to  the  existing  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  the  majority  of 
tlie  committee  advocate.  Tlie  minority 
members  now  place  l)efore  you  H.  R. 
12G76  which  they  proclaim  to  be  an  alter- 
native method  of  extending  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  no 
such  thing. 

The  Simpson -Dorn -Davis-Bailey  bill 
as  designed  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
return  to  the  era  of  high  tariffs  that 
would  evenlually  lead  to  a  disastrous  de- 
crease in  the  volume  of  our  foreign 
markets. 

One  very  objectionable  feature  of  the 
Simpson  bill  Is  that  it  places  every  tariff 
Situation  too  easily  within  the  reach  of 
435  Members  of  Congress.  Each  of 
these  Members  represent  different  types 
of  industry,  agriculture  and  services  as 
well  as  widely  differing  regional  Inter- 
er,t.«!.  To  me  it  means  quite  obvious  that 
.some  of  our  more  politically  Inspired 
Members  mitjht  tend  to  trade  votes  on 
tariff  legislation  for  votes  involving  local 
projects  completely  different  In  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  e:nphatically  submit 
that  no  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress should  create  so  wide  a  latitude  for 
pork-barrel  legislation.  Should  each 
tariff  situation  that  arises  m  the  couise 
of  a  year's  time  requii  e  Congressional  at- 
tention, an  unconscionable  amount  of 
time  would  be  required  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  detriment  of 
their  duties  in  otlier  important  f.elds. 

Section  2  of  the  Simpson  bill,  H.  R. 
12676,  purports  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  President  is  autliorized  to 
enTa^fo  in  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree- 
menUs.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
President  in  this  section  are  so  severe — 
he  is  permitted  so  little  latitude— that  he 
is  rel-gated  to  the  i>osition  of  an  Ineffec- 
tive figurehead,  in  whom  the  responsible 
offlcials  of  no  forciKn  nation  could  have 
complete  confidence. 

Section  3  of  the  Simpson  bill  purports 
to  give  the  Chief  Executive  the  same  au- 
thority as  to  limitations  on  Increases  in 
tariff.s  to  the  same  maximum  level  as 
does  the  committee  bill.  On  a  commod- 
Ity-by-commodity  basis  with  con<!ldera- 
tion  for  price  increase  over  the  period 
since  1934,  this  amendment  would  allow 
for  practically  unlimited  Increases  which 
to   all   Inleusivc  puiposes   would   com- 
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pletely  destroy  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  lis  an  effective  in- 
strument of  a  national  trade  policy. 
This  section  amoimts  to  protectionism  In 
an  extreme  form. 

Section  4  of  the  Simpson  bill  sets 
forth  procedures  for  initiating  negotia- 
tions and  peril-poin-  determinations. 
This  section  calls  for  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  be  the  sole  determinate  of  the 
list  of  items  upon  which  the  President  is 
permitted  to  negotiate  Unrealistic  time 
limitations  are  placed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent during  which  he  can  negotiate  on 
the  prescribed  items. 

The  Tariff  CommLsjIon  would  be  re- 
quired to  request  from  t  ach  foreign  coun- 
try specific  Information  particularly  as 
to  cost  to  production.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  in  many  cases  that  this  would 
be  easily  obtainable.  The  workload 
placed  upon  the  Tfrlff  Commission 
would  indeed  be  severe  the  possibility  of 
attainment  of  their  otjective  Indeed  In 
doubt.  This  section  is  1  estrlctlve  legisla- 
tion where  wcll-consiicred  permissive 
legislation  could  better  perform  the  de- 
sired task. 

The  fact  that  this  sertlon  alone  could 
eliminate  Important  negotiable  Items 
simply  because  of  lack  of  Information  Is 
Intolerable  weakness. 

Section  6  of  the  Siripson  bill  would 
create  a  tariff  philosophy  based  upon 
the  des.rabllity  of  reti  rning  the  quota 
system  as  an  Instrument  of  United 
States  foreign  trade  pol  cy.  Discrimina- 
tion among  the  produ  :ts  produced  for 
world  consumption  by  friendly  countries 
could  Immediately  arise  under  the  quota 
system.  I  am  strongly  oppo.sed  to  legis- 
lation that  would  ."^t  <>ne  friendly  for- 
eign country  against  ai  other  in  compe- 
tition for  United  States  quota  favoritism. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  deals  with  escape 
clau'-e  recommendatioris.  It  Is  In  the 
domain  of  this  clause  'hat  the  greatest 
harm  to  our  reciprocal  trade  program 
would  come.  The  President  would  no 
longer  have  any  discn  lion  what.soever 
realistically  speaking.  Findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  wo  aid  be  virtually 
final.  Broad  and  vital  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  would  be  relegated  to  the 
ash  heap.  Action  by  tlie  Congress  of  a 
constructive  nature  could  very  well  be 
In  doubt. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  comment  con- 
cerning the  national  security  provisions 
under  .section  8.  The  procedures  pre- 
.«^ribed  for  the  Directo:-  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  are  so  cumber.some 
that  his  ability  to  protet  national  secur- 
ity Intere.^ts  would  be  gravely  Incum- 
bered. The  committee  bill  Is  far  more 
realistic  in  dealing  w  th  the  essential 
matters  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  d)  not  Intend  to 
delve  into  the  effects  of  the  Simpson 
bill  on  apriculture  at  tl  is  time,  although 
there  are  objectionabe  characteristics 
in  this  portion  of  thi?  bill,  also.  Al- 
though It  claims  to  b«  an  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program,  the  Simp- 
son bill  would  achieve  no  other  end  than 
to  return  our  national  trade  policy  to 
the  era  of  the  Smoot-Ilawley  Tariff  Act. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  severity  of  the  1929  depres- 
sion m  tliis  country  wa.  our  retreat  from 


world  markets  under  Smoot-Hawley.  In 
1930.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff.  At  this  time,  American 
industry  and  agriculture  were  given  the 
highe.st  levels  of  protection  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Thirty-three  foreign  nations  Immedi- 
ately launched  oflBcial  protests  to  our 
Government.  These  protests  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Tariff  retaliation  took  wide 
effect  throughout  the  world.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  world  trade  fell 
from  $68  billion  to  $26  billion  by  1932. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
participation  declined  $9.6  billion  in  1929 
to  $2.9  billion  in  1932. 

The  Soviet  dictators  from  Lenin  to 
Khrushchev  have  issued  a  challenge  that 
they  would  trim  us  economically  In  the 
free  markets  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Soviet  desire  for  world  domination  than 
for  us  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  our 
predominant  position  in  international 
commerce. 

To  revive  the  protective  philosophy  to 
the  extent  the  Simpson  bill  would  revive 
It,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sheer  folly. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California    I  Mr.   Utt]. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
American  jobs  will  be  exported  this 
year?  No  one  knows  exactly,  but  we 
can  rest  assured  that  the  figure  will  be 
stagpcring  because  thou.sands  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  have  already  shipped  out  and 
gone  abroad.  Every  time  an  employee 
in  this  country  loses  his  job  because  of 
the  effects  of  unrestricted,  cut-rate  im- 
ports from  abroad  it  creates  a  job  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  means  that  one 
less  American  is  employed  and  one  more 
foreigner  is  employed.  The  net  result 
is  that  we  have  exported  a  job. 

A  lot  of  people  forget,  or  try  to  make 
our  citizens  forget,  that  foreign  trade 
Is  a  two-way  proposition.  Just  as  in 
other  forms  of  competition  there  is  a 
Vk  inner  and  a  loser. 

I  would  like  to  discu.ss  the  losers — the 
American  workers  who  have  ^^tched 
their  jobs  travel  abroad  and  stay  there. 
This  is  the  story  of  Americans  who  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  every  time 
a  foreign  product  outsells  a  United 
States  product  In  the  American  market 
our  workers'  grip  on  their  jobs  is 
weakened. 

Fair  competition  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  America  great. 
We  enjoy  a  good  contest — in  the  prize 
ring,  on  the  ball  diamond,  in  politics, 
or  at  the  county  fair.  The  spirit  of 
"may  the  better  man  win"  has  con- 
tribiited  mightily  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  But  the  important  thing  about 
American  competition  is  that  It  must 
be  on  the  up  and  up.  No  one  cheers  for 
the  boxer  with  a  horseshoe  in  his  glove. 
Americans  insist  that  fair  play  Is  the 
basic  Ingredient  of  all  competition. 

This  Is  just  as  true  in  the  business 
world  as  anywhere  else.  Our  code  of 
fair  play,  translated  into  laws,  pre- 
vents companies  from  cutting  wages  to 
a  few  cents  an  hour  in  order  to  sell  their 
product  more  cheaply,  from  forming 
monopolies,  or  from  trying  other  shady 
tactics  to  get  an  unfair  advantage  over 


their  rivals.  Companies  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  do  not  have  this  code  of  fair 
play  regulating  them.  They  are  formed 
into  cartels  for  the  purpose  of  manipu- 
lating wages,  profits,  production,  ex- 
ports and  other  economic  factors  to  give 
themselves  an  unfair  advantage. 

Despite  this  basically  unfair  aline- 
ment,  the  American  brand  of  compe- 
tition has  paid  off  in  a  big  way.  We  en- 
joy the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Our  consumers  get  the  most 
value  for  their  money,  and  our  workers 
get  the  highest  wages  for  their  work — 
when  they  are  working.  Fair  compe- 
tition has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  growth  of  American  democracy. 

But  unfair  competition  has  managed 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  job-stealing 
competition  of  foreign  companies  sell- 
ing the  products  of  cut-rate  labor  in 
unlimited  quantities  to  our  consimners 
for  our  dollars.  And  when  a  two-dollar- 
an-hour  job  depends  on  how  well  the 
worker  competes  with  thirty-cents-an- 
hour  labor  that  is  not  what  Americans 
call  fair  competition. 

The  result  of  this  imfair  competition 
is,  of  course,  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  jobs  have  been  exported 
to  foreign  lands.  In  just  1  year,  be- 
tween December  1956  and  December 
1957,  at  least  550.000  workers  in  this 
country  lost  jobs  in  only  eight  industries. 
These  industries  produce  electrical  ma- 
chinery, food  products,  general  machin- 
ery, primary  metals,  sawmill  products, 
scientific  Instruments,  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products,  and  textiles.  Every  one 
of  these  industries  is  competing — some 
on  a  large  scale,  and  some  to  a  lesser 
extent — with  cheap-labor  foreign  prod- 
ucts. 

To  make  this  unfortunate  fact  more 
graphic  let  me  cite  just  a  few  figures 
illustrating  how  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition destroys  American  factories  and 
jobs.  In  the  past  2  years,  plywood 
plants  In  Vermont,  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  have  been  forced  to  close  down 
by  soaring  Import-s;  plywood  imports 
now  supply  52  percent  of  the  domestic 
market — an  increase  of  734  percent  in 
6  years. 

Employment  In  the  watch  industry  of 
the  United  States  slimiped  from  10.349 
in  1948  to  3.798  in  1957;  imports  of 
jeweled  watches  now  supply  nearly  80 
percent  of  our  market. 

In  1956,  imports  of  stainless-steel  flat- 
ware displaced  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
American  production  and  cost  American 
workers  3  million  man-hours  on  the 
job. 

The  domestic  fleet  of  long-range, 
tuna-fishing  boats  has  shrunk  from  210 
to  153  since  1951:  imports  of  tuna  rose 
600  percent  in  7  years. 

The  number  of  companies  In  the 
United  States  manufacturing  cigarette 
hghters  dwindled  from  60  in  1951  to  12 
In  1955;  Industry  si>okesmen  attribut«l 
this  attrition  to  the  flood  of  unrestricted 
imports. 

Some  people  say  that  It's  just  "coin- 
cidence" that  the  sale  of  foreign  cars 
in  this  country  doubled  in  1957  and  that 
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Detroit  became  one  of  the  regions  hard- 
est hit  by  the  1958  business  slump.  But 
Is  it  a  coincidence?  Every  day  in  1957, 
more  than  700  foreign  cars  were  sold  in 
ihe  United  States;  daily  sales  in  1958 
are  expected  to  reach  1.000  units. 

The  United  States — the  so-called  au- 
tomobile capital  of  the  world — now  im- 
ports more  cars  than  it  exports.  In 
fact,  imports  may  be  twice  as  large  as 
exports  in  1958. 

The  auto  workers  of  Detroit,  lined  up 
to  collect  their  unemployment  relief 
checks,  are  not  alone  in  their  plight.  A 
great  many  other  industrial  groups 
scattered  across  the  Nation  are  also 
feeling  the  import  pinch. 

Large  indu.'^tries  or  .small — it  does  not 
make  any  difference  when  the  flood  of 
imports  begins.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  many  as  10  million  Americans 
hold  jobs  in  industries  facing  cutrate 
foreign  labor  competition.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  the  10  million  are  in  serious 
trouble  yet,  but  a  great  many — too 
many — are. 

The  harmful  effects  of  this  unfair 
competition  show  up  in  many  ways 
other  than  jobs  lost.  When  a  com- 
munity's paychecks  begin  vanishing  It 
hurts  the  grocer,  the  doctor,  the  tailor, 
the  bus  driver,  the  hospital  fund,  the 
bank,  and  even  the  school  board  and 
the  government  because  tax  revenues 
are  undermined,  too. 

Here  is  what  it  costs  a  community 
when  100  jobs  are  permanently  lost: 
$360,000  in  annual  retail  sales:  $270,000 
in  bank  deposits;  107  automobile  reg- 
istrations; 112  hou-seholds;  74  jobs  in 
other  enterprises;  and  4  retail  estab- 
lishments. 

This  Is  every  community's  stake  in 
foreign  trade. 

Just  how  unfair  Is  foreign  competi- 
tion? Here  are  some  comparative 
wages.  For  every  dollar  that  an  Ameri- 
can earns  the  British  worker  gets  29 
cents,  the  PYench  worker  gets  26  cents, 
and  the  Japanese  worker  gets  10 'a 
cents.  It  is  not  particularly  surprising, 
then,  that  Japanese  binoculars  can  be 
sold  in  this  country  for  one-quarter  the 
price  of  the  American-made  product — 
even  after  being  shipped  halfway  around 
the  world. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  wage 
differences  are  justified  because  foreign 
laborers  are  less  productive  than  Ameri- 
cans. The  argument  runs  that  foreign 
nations  do  not  have  our  labor-saving 
machinery  or  our  extensive  technologi- 
cal know-how;  thus  wages  here  and 
abroad  are  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

This  may  have  been  true  some  time 
In  the  past — but  times  are  changing. 
For  example,  between  1950  and  1955,  the 
output  per  man-hour  in  Austria.  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many increased  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
in  America.  Our  foreign  competitors 
are  catching  up  with  us — and  they  are 
catching  up  fast.  Largely  due  to  Amer- 
ican aid  programs  other  countries  have 
installed  modern  machinery  and  learned 
modern  methods.  Mass  production  is 
no  longer  an  American  monopoly. 

The  frightening  fact  is  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  approach  this  problem,  it 
turns    out    to    be    unfair    competition. 


With  unemployment  in  the  United 
states  already  above  5  million,  and 
threatening  to  go  even  higher,  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

If  reciprocal  trade  were  truly  recipro- 
cal the  situation  might  be  different. 
But  it  is  not.  Other  nations  severely 
restrict  the  amount  of  goods  that  can 
be  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
While  reasonable  tariffs  do  not  impede 
the  flow  of  trade,  all  other  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  import  restrictions  which 
stop  goods  entirely  from  being  brought 
into  the  country  or  which  ration  the 
quantities  of  imports.  Some  nations  is- 
sue a  license  for  all  Imports;  naturally, 
this  gives  them  absolute  control  over 
Import  levels.  Others  establish  quotiis 
on  imports,  and  still  others  restrict  im- 
ports by  a  complicated  juggling  of  their 
monetary  exchange  rates.  Some  coun- 
tries use  two  or  more  restrictions  to- 
gether to  provide  them  with  an  iron- 
fibted  method  of  import  control. 

Most  countries  apply  their  import 
restrictions  according  to  purely  domestic 
considerations — mainly  to  protect  or 
build  up  domestic  indu.strlcs  and  pre- 
soi-ve  their  foreign  exchant^e.  For  in- 
stance, both  England  and  France  have 
imposed  rigid  import  controls  on  watches 
to  preserve  their  own  watch  industries. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
foreign  watches  of  all  kinds  have  taken 
over  about  60  percent  of  the  market,  and 
Jeweled  watches  about  80  percent.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  this  cost  America  al- 
most 7,000  jobs. 

And  Switzerland,  which,  of  course, 
urges  us  to  practice  "free  trade"  on 
watches,  recently  Increased  its  Import 
duty  rate  on  nylon  stockings  by  an  ex- 
orbitant 300  percent  to  protect  its  own 
industry  against  American  imports. 

An  American  chemical  firm  reports 
that  Italy's  "over-all  policy  is  to  manu- 
facture nominal  quantities  of  inferior 
grade  products  competitive  with  ours, 
and  then  have  a  prohibitive  import  duty 
to  protect  home  Industries." 

Practically  every  nation  outside  the 
Umted  States  discourages  or  prohibits 
Imports  that  compete  with  a  domestic 
industry.  Yet  these  same  countries  ex- 
press righteous  indignation  at  the  slight- 
est United  States  tariff  rate.  And  many 
well-meaning  Americans  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  will  echo  them. 

Any  increase  in  American  exports  Is 
not  due  to  decreased  tariff  rates.  Rather 
it  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effects  of 
World  War  II  and  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  away  billions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  aid.  There  is  one  big  exception. 
Lowered  tariff  rates  have  increased  the 
export  of  American  jobs. 

During  the  past  20  years  many  of  us 
here  in  Washington  have  recognized  the 
damage  being  done  by  tariff  cuts.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  about 
it — even  though  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says  that  tariffs  should 
fc>e  regulated  by  Congress.  Congress  ab- 
dicated most  of  its  real  influence  over 
tariffs  in  1934. 

That  is  why,  as  things  now  stand, 
there  is  little  chance  of  American  work- 
ers getting  help  from  their  Government 
when  their  jobs  are  threatened.  And 
until  we  in  Congress  regain  the  power 


to  regulate  our  tariffs  they  will  not  work 
in  the  way  that  they  should  to  equallzo 
foreign  wage  rates  and  encourage  im- 
provement of  living  standards  through- 
out the  world. 

That  is  why  we  must  approve  the  sub- 
stitute bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr,  MrrcHELL  1. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve in  liberal  trade.  We  all  know  that 
trade  is  es,sential  to  the  establi.shment  of 
a  sound  economy  for  our  friends  abroad. 
We  all  know  that  trade  is  essential  to 
maintaining  a  sound  economy  here  at 
home.  But  the  koy  to  a  continuation 
of  an  expanded  trade  program  Is  not  the 
passage  of  the  administration-commit- 
tee bill,  the  Simijson  substitute,  nor  the 
enactment  of  any  trade-agreement  leg- 
islation whatever.  The  key  to  continu- 
ing our  liberal  foreign  trade  is  a  pros- 
perous America.  Our  consumers  and  our 
industries  mu.st  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase. It  is  for  this  rea.son.  along  with 
many  others,  that  I  will  support  the 
Simp.son  substitute,  which,  although  not 
perfect,  does  in  my  opinion  more  realis- 
tically face  this  Important  problem  than 
does  H. R.  12591. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday 
and  today,  and  in  the  tons  of  literature 
which  we  have  received  about  this  legis- 
lation, those  of  us  who  favor  the  sutxsti- 
tute  have  been  characterized  as  favoring 
high  tariff  walls,  as  being  isolationist*, 
as  desiring  to  return  us  to  the  days  of 
Smoot-Hawley.  and  as  being  protection- 
ists. I  do  not  favor  high  tariffs,  and  the 
Slmi)son  substitute  will  not  erect  high 
tariff  walls.  I  am  no  Isolationist,  and 
there  is  nothing  Isolationist  about  the 
substitute.  I  do  not  favor  a  return  to 
Smoot-Hawley.  and  in  enacting  the  sub- 
stitute into  law.  we  will  have  continued 
liberal  trade.  But  as  for  the  label  pro- 
tectionist, I  must  confess  the  charge  is 
true.  I  firmly  believe  It  to  be  my  duty 
and  the  duty  of  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  support  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers. 

The  real  objection  which  many  of  us 
have  to  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  not  within  the  act  itself,  but  is 
in  the  way  and  manner  that  has  been 
administered.     If   our    trade   program, 
which    we    all    now    know    i.s    part    and 
parcel  of  our  foreign-aid  program,  if  our 
trade-agreement  prof^ram  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  a  fair  and  equitable  man- 
ner over  the  past  several  years,  we  would 
not  be  entiaged  in  this  sharp  controversy 
today.    The  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram have  labeled  many  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries expendable.    They  have  adopted 
a  policy  which  says  plainly  and  simply 
that  the  economy  of  our  friends  abroad 
is  more  vital  to  maintaining  a  Free  World 
than  the  survival  of  many  of  our  domes- 
tic Industrie.s.     The  economy  of  these 
nations    is    vitally   important.      But    we 
must  be  realistic   and  realize   that  the 
health  of  their  economy  depends  directly 
upon  the  health  of  our  own  economy, 
and.   Mr.   Chairman,   to  administer  thl.s 
program  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  do 
great  harm  to  many  segments  of  cur 
own  economy  is  unthinkable. 
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The  Congress,  thouf  h  charged  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  resF>onsibility  of 
administering  this  program,  does  not  do 
so.  We  have  delegate  d  that  authority. 
We  cannot  by  enactii.g  into  law  either 
the  administration-committee  bill  or 
the  substitute,  chanp*  our  established 
foreign-trade  ix)licy.  But  we  will  when 
we  vote  on  these  mca;  ures  have  an  op- 
lX)rtunity  to  do  something  of  great  bene- 
fit, and  that  is  to  resiore  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  power  to  determine 
when  and  If  our  donvestic  industry  is 
subject  to  unfair  c(  mpetition.  This 
chance  will  not  affect  c  ur  trade  one  iota. 
And  most  certainly  it  will  not  cause  a 
collapse  of  our  trade  as  is  prophe>icd  by 
the  State  Department.  This  step  will 
not  only  restore,  in  piirt.  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Conf^rc  >s  by  the  prople 
through  the  Con.stitution.  but  it  will  re- 
store in  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
woman  of  this  country  the  confidence 
that  their  Concrcss.  m  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  is  going  to  act  with 
good  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  Is 
extremely  Important.  If  H.  R.  12591  is 
adopted  as  reported  it  will  continue  the 
present  ruinous  trade  policy.  c.s.senlially 
as  it  is  today,  for  5  mo  e  years.  Yet.  for 
several  years  many  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries. Including  the  gr  'at  textile  indus- 
try, have  pointed  out  that  an  evrr- 
Increaslng  volume  of  Imports  from  low- 
wage  countries  has  seriously  injured 
them.  They  contend  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  pursuant  to  which  our 
foreign  trade  Is  reguli.ted.  Is  being  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  manner  that  it  per- 
mits an  unfairly  large  volume  of  cheaply 
produced  goods  to  enti^r  our  local  mar- 
kets. Tlie  textile  industry  maintains 
that  It  cannot  comixte  in  price  with 
the.se  foreign  produrtf  and  it  is  a.-^king 
Congress,  whose  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  is  explicitly 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  relieve  it  from  un- 
fair comi>etition  with  cheaply  produced 
foreign  goods.  Just  recently  one  of  the 
large  textile  firms  in  my  district  v.as 
forced  to  close  its  doors  and  add  Its 
many  lonetime  employees  to  the  almost 
5  million  unemployed.  During  the  past 
few  years,  many  other  textile  plants 
throughout  our  Nation  have  also  been 
forced  to  close.  Many  others  that  have 
managed  to  survive  to  date  have  reduced 
the  number  of  shifts  and  cut  down  on 
the  length  of  the  workweek.  Thousands 
of  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
and  thousands  more  have  seen  their 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. The  textile  workers  have  been 
aware  of  the  recession  for  several  years. 
They  have  been  out  of  the  market  for 
many  consumer  goods  that  are  now  pil- 
ing up  in  the  retail  outlets  and  clogging 
the  warehouses.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  now  faced  v.ith 
a  serious  recession. 

Many  of  the  textile  industry's  difficul- 
ties have  been  attributed  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  presently  adminis- 
tered, which  is  now  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended for  5  more  years.  Before  extend- 
ing this  legislation  let  us  examine  close- 
ly our  present  trade  policy  so  that  we 
may  determine  how  seriously  the  textile 


industry  is  being  Injured.  In  so  doing 
we  should  look  first  to  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  since  it  is  from  this 
nation  that  we  receive  the  vast  majority 
of  our  textile  imports. 

In  1956  our  imports  from  Japan  totaled 
$547,562  245.  Only  from  Canada.  Brazil. 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  Kingdom  did 
we  import  more.  Of  our  total  import 
busine.ss  with  Japan,  approximately  37 
percent  of  it  was  in  the  textile  field. 
During  this  same  year  we  received  from 
Japan  into  our  local  markets  miscel- 
laneous textile  products  of  the  value  of 
$203,708,888.  In  this  same  period  our 
textile  exports  to  Japan  were  $3,92o.657. 
In  other  word.s,  the  United  Slates,  v.hich 
for  many  years  has  been  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  textiles,  imported 
from  Japan  more  than  22  times  the 
amount  of  textiles  exported.  This  situ- 
ation would  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  worlds  leading  coffee  producer, 
Brazil.  imporLing  more  coffee  than  it  ex- 
ported. 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
cf  the  thousands  of  products  which  we 
import,  only  an  extremely  limited  few 
exceed  textiles  in  quantity.  Our  textile 
imports  from  Japan  almost  equal  the 
total  of  all  products  imported  from  each 
of  the  nations  of  France.  India,  and 
Italj'.  Our  imports  of  this  same  prod- 
uct greatly  exceed  the  total  of  all  im- 
ports fro:n  Australia.  Peru,  Sweden, 
Turkoy,  Switzerland,  and  Argentina  re- 
.spectively.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
in  determining  the  extent  the  United 
States  manufacturers  are  suffering  from 
unfair  competition,  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  tlie  Japanese  produce  these 
goods  with  a  labor  force  which  receives 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  hourly 
watic  paid  to  workers  in  this  country. 

These  figures  point  out  wiih  extreme 
clarity  tliat  Japanese  imports  are  seri- 
ously threatening  the  very  existence  of 
our  textile  industry.  This  leads  us  to 
the  obvious  question  of  why  we  estab- 
lished such  a  trade  policy.  The  answer 
can  be  stated  very  simply  in  saying  that 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  presently 
ad.ministercd  has  become  another  arm 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  determined  that 
the  economy  of  Japan  must  be  improved 
at  any  cost  and  has  very  deliberately  set 
out  on  a  plan  to  increase  these  ruinous 
iinrK)rts  knowing  full  well  the  ultimate 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  textile  work- 
ers and  manufacturers.  It  is  a  cold  and 
hard  fact  that  the  textile  industry  has 
been  labeled  expendable.  It  is  the  firm 
policy  of  this  administration  that  the 
economic  well-being  of  Japan  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  well-being 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  upon  this  industry. 

In  pursuing  such  an  incredulous 
course,  we  have  completely  abandoned 
the  original  concept  of  trade  agreements 
as  formulated  by  one  of  our  greatest  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Cordell  Hull.  Secre- 
tary Hull  authored  the  first  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  was  adopted  in  1934. 
Tlie  Cordell  Hull  trade  philosophy  can 
best  be  expressed  in  his  own  words  which 
were  uttered  in  a  speech  on  May  2,  1935. 
He  said  at  that  time: 

The  general  aim  of  o\ir  negotiators  Is  to 
secure   concessions  for   thote    American    ex- 


ports the  marketing  of  which  In  the  other 
country  offers  the  best  opportunity  of  de- 
velopment and,  at  the  same  time,  promises 
the  greatest  degree  of  revival  in  our  export 
industries;  and  to  grant  the  other  country 
concessions  with  retpect  to  commodities  the 
possible  increased  Importations  ot  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  country. 

Notice  that  Mr.  Hull  stressed  the 
granting  of  concessions  on  goods  on 
which  the  increased  importation  would 
be  beneficial  to  oui^  country.  The  cri- 
teria was  not,  does  country  A  need  to 
export  these  goods,  but  is  it  to  our  best 
interest  to  import  them?  Let  us  apply 
this  criteria  to  the  textile  industrj'.  No 
doubt,  every  Member  of  the  House  has 
seen  or  heard  about  the  little  booklets 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
recently  in  support  of  t:ie  passage  of 
the  administration's  trade  policy.  On 
page  3  of  the  pamphlet  in  regard  to 
Georgia,  the  following  revealing  infor- 
mation is  found  relative  to  textile  prod- 
ucts nationally: 

Exports  substantially  exceeded  Imports  aa 
recently  as  1954.  but  Imports  have  since 
Increased,  and  in  1956,  they  were  decidedly 
the  larger  in  value.  Against  the  $452  mil- 
lion worth  of  exports  in  1956,  imports  of 
textile  mill  and  related  products  about  $550 
million. 

Taking  the  figures  listed  in  the  admin- 
istration's own  propaganda  in  support 
of  more  imports,  we  see  that  im- 
ports of  textiles  exceeded  exports  by  al- 
most $100  million.  Therefore,  when  the 
administration  and  sincere  proponents 
of  the  bill  as  reported  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  our  total  exports  of  all  goods 
exceed  Imports,  let  us  remember  that 
just  the  opposite  applies  to  textiles. 
Some  people  niay  consider  the  textile 
industry  to  be  expendable,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
do  not.  According  to  the  1954  Census 
of  Manufacturers,  as  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  pamphlet 
previously  mentioned,  103,079  were  em- 
ployed by  328  Georgia  firn:is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  textile  mill  products, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Certainly  it  is  clear  that  to  the  one  out  of 
three  industrial  workers  In  Georgia  who 
makes  his  living  in  the  textile  Industry, 
the  increased  lmix)riation  of  textiles 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  him.  to  his 
family,  to  his  employer,  nor  to  the  local 
merchants  with  whom  he  trades.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  support  a  bill  to  further 
endanger  the  textile  worker  and  those 
dependent  upon  him.  I  cannot  support 
a  bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  intended  by  Cor- 
dell Hull  when  he  sponsored  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  year  1939 
oiu-  Nation  was  undergoing  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulty  and  unemployment  was 
running  high.  This  time  in  our  history 
can  well  be  compared  to  that  of  today. 
On  November  7.  1939,  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Capper, 
of  Kansas,  In  which  he  stated : 

TTie  exercise  of  the  authority  which  1 
propose  must  be  carefully  weighed  In  the 
light  of  the  latest  information  so  as  to  give 
assurance  that  no  sound  and  important 
American  interest  will  be  injuriously  dis- 
turbed. The  fldjuFtment  of  our  foreign- 
trade  rehiiiuns  must  rest  on  the  premi.se  of 
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undertaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  Injure 
such  Interests.  In  a  time  of  dlffculty  and 
unemployment  such  as  this  the  highest 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  American  production  U 
required. 

I  think  that  It  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  textile  industry, 
surely  a  sound  and  important  Amer- 
ican interest,  has  been  injuriously  dis- 
turbed. The  Trade  Agreements  Act.  as 
administered,  certainly  does  not  benefit 
and  obviously  does  injure  the  interests 
of  the  textile  worker  and  manufacturer. 
I  believe  in  liberal  trade  with  our 
friends  abroad  as  did  Cordell  Hull,  but 
I  cannot  support  the  administration's 
trade  program  which  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  jobs  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. In  past  years  when  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, the  only  choice  was  to  continue  it 
essentially  as  it  was  or  to  let  it  expire. 
Fortunately,  this  year,  there  is  another 
alternative.  The  substitute  proposal 
will  permit  liberal  and  expanded  for- 
eign trade,  but  it  contains  safeguards 
for  suffering  industries.  This  substi- 
tute measure  contains  the  Cordell  Hull 
trade  theories  and  it  has  my  support. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  Congress  will  view 
the  matter  realistically  and  will  also 
support  it  after  giving  highest  consid- 
eration of  the  position  of  the  different 
branches  of  American  production. 

We  should  seize  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  us  now.  Otherwise,  it  will  be 
5  more  years  before  we  have  another 
chance  to  act.  As  I  believe  I  have 
shown  in  regard  to  the  textile  industry, 
many  industries  of  the  United  States 
may  not  survive  that  long. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
considerable  interest  and  a  great  deal  of 
concern  to  some  very  eloquent  speeches 
that  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
this  bill  by  the  most  able  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  by  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  given  to  us 
some  very  persuasive  assurances  as  to 
what  would  take  place  under  the 
amended  bill  which  the  committee  is 
offering  to  us.  I  have  listened  to  them 
and  I  have  almost  been  persuaded,  but 
It  has  been  impos.sible  to  di.«mi.ss  from 
my  memory  and  my  thought  the  assur- 
ances that  were  given  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  1934.  when  this  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first  voted  by 
this  House.  At  that  time  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a 
man  ju.st  as  esteemed  and  just  as  dis- 
tinguished as  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, said  this: 

We  know  that  the  President  has  predicated 
this  whole  bill  vipon  the  solid  foundation 
that  no  essential  American  Industry  shall  be 
crippled. 

At  that  time  a  Member  had  the  temer- 
ity to  stand  up  and  ask  if  that  was  ade- 


quate assurance,  and  Mr.  Doughton.   it 
that  time  the  chairman,  said: 

If  the  gentleman  cannot  take  the  word  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
has  assured  the  country  that  no  legitimate 
industry  will  be  disturbed  or  crippled,  much 
less  eliminated,  then  he  has  lils  seat  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  listening  to 
that  speech  at  that  time  believed  those 
assurances.     They  relied  upon  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Kopplenian.  said: 

I  am.  of  course,  for  'Jjrotectlon  of  American 
Industries,  as  all  of  us  are.  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  In  voting  for  this  bill  I  do  not 
compromise  that  po.'-.itlon — I  am  not  voting 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  pro- 
duced in  my  Slate  or  in  any  other  State. 

Tlie  Members  of  the  House  in  1934 
thought  they  were  getting  an  emergency 
bill  that  would  not  disturb  or  cripple 
their  own  industries.  They  thousht  at 
that  time.  Mr  Chairman,  that  they 
were  getting  a  bill  with  solid  a.ssurance 
from  the  leaders  of  this  country,  I  say 
with  all  respect  from  most  distinguished 
leaders,  that  American  industry  would 
not  be  disturbed  or  crippled.  Dies  any- 
one question  today  that  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  of  America  is  a  legitimate 
industry?  Does  anybody  question  that 
it  is  a  substantial  industry?  Is  there 
any  man  that  says  the  oil  industry  is  an 
illegitimate  industry  and  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial industry?  No  fair-minded  per- 
son can  deny  that  they  are  legitimate, 
and  substantial,  and  that  they  are  today 
being  crippled  and  disturbed  by  the 
maladministration  of  this  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  leaders  of  this  body  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  who  today  stand  for 
broadening  and  extending  Presidential 
authority  in  the  face  of  this  maladmin- 
istration, do  so  without  rcRard  for  the 
pledges  which  were  given  to  U\e  Amer- 
ican people  in  1934  when  this  act  was 
enacted. 

I    believe    in    the    Reciprocal    Trade 
Agreement   Act  as  it  was   presented   to 
the  people  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
by  Secretary  Hull  and  by  the  other  great 
advocates  of  that  program  when  it  was 
initiated.     I  do  not   believe   in   it   when 
it  allows  substantial  American  indu.'^try 
to  be  very  substantially  crippled  or  de- 
stroyed   by   unrestrained   imports,   with 
loss  of  employment  and  investment  for 
American   citizens   who   are  entitled    to 
rely  upon  a.ssurances  in  this  basic  law. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roo.sevelt,  if 
he     were     here     today,     would     .say     he 
favored  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  this  program  as  we  now  have  it. 
We  have  reached  the  ix)int  where  we 
Members  of  Congre.'^s  are  once  again  po- 
ing  to  have  to  a.ssert  our  responsibility 
as  representatives  of  our  people  to  the 
end  that  substantial  and  legitimate  In- 
dustries and  interests  in  our  country  are 
not   injuriously  disturbed   and   crippled 
under  an   unrestrained   Executive  con- 
trol of  the  program.     We  have  the  op- 
portunity  with    this   bill:    we   have    the 
opportunity    here    to    place    additional 
safeguards   in  this  bill  or  send  it  back 
to  committee.     If  we  fail  to  act  on  that 
opportunity  we  are  not  faithful  to  our 
obligations  or  to  our  constituents. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  >^entlcman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener  I . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  making  it  ixissible  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
this  important  legislation.  Because  my 
time  is  limited.  I  shall  not  l>e  able  to  go 
into  any  preat  detail,  but  I  would  like  at 
the  outset  to  incorporate  by  reference  the 
splendid  remarks  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colIear;ue,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  seven- 
county  Congressional  District.  In  each 
of  those  counties  we  have  textile  plants. 
My  own  home  county  ha.s  more  textile 
plants  than  any  county  on  the  face  of  the 
globe:  we  have  over  100  of  those  plants. 

I  can  say  to  you  without  exagReration 
that  throuKout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  11th  Consressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  there  is  very  serious  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
earn  their  livelihood  in  those  plants  be- 
cause of  low -wage  ccmpetitlon  from  for- 
ei^-n  manufacturers 

I  am  a  product  of  the  textile  country, 
one  who  was  raised  in  a  textile  village. 
I  can  say  that  had  this  situation  with 
which  our  people  are  confronted  today 
existed  during  my  youth  I  doubt  that  the 
community  in  which  I  live  would  today 
have  men  from  the  villages,  the  cotton- 
mill  villages,  running  the  banks,  occupy- 
ing positions  in  fiovcrnment,  and  per- 
forming the  other  .splendid  services  which 
make  this  country  great. 

It  may  sound  pleasing  to  you  and  to 
me  to  talk  about  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  our  theories  of  government 
and  economy.  But,  it  is  the  practical 
down  to  earth  matteis  which  arc  impor- 
tant to  my  friends  and  relatives  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  mills  and  factories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  by 
reason  to  nse  in  opposition  to  H.  R. 
12591,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  trade  aKicemenU  with  foreign 
nations  under  section  350  of  the  Tariil 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  further  delegation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  must  face  up  to  the 
is.<;ue  and  recapture  lUs  authority  over 
taiiffs  and  trade  if  certain  basic  in- 
du.slries,  vital  to  our  national  economy, 
are  to  survive. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  first  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  as  siRnr d  by  Piesident  Roo.se- 
velt on  June  12.  1934.  was  an  emergency 
measure.  Congress  in  attempting  to  re- 
vitalize our  depression-ridden  economy 
gave  to  the  Piesident  va-^t  powers  over 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  Nntion 
never  before  exercised  by  any  Chief 
Executive. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
In  1934  to  permanently  confer  on  the 
President  its  constitutional  authority 
over  tariffs  and  trade.    That  fact  Is  clear 
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to  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the 
1934  act  and  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Nor  did  the  Congress  In  1934  intend 
for  American  industry  ever  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  through  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  lowering  tariffs. 

Likewise,  the  Congress  did  not  visual- 
ize that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
subordinate  the  interests  of  American 
labor  and  industry  in  order  to  gain  ques- 
tionable foreign  policy  concessions. 

Like  many  another  emergency  meas- 
ure the  principles  of  reciprocal  trade 
have  become  more  or  less  permanent, 
and  like  many  measures  conceived  in 
good  faith  so-called  reciprocal  trade  has 
boomeranged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  H.  R.  12591  is  enacted 
In  its  present  form,  a  death  sentence  will 
be  pronounced  by  this  Congress  on  many 
Industries  vital  to  the  economic  health 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

We.  who  oppo-se  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
administration's  bill,  are  sincere  in  our 
belief  that  basic  American  industry  is  in 
danger.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation.  We  can 
see  what  is  happening  to  industn-'  in  our 
respective  districts,  and  we  feel  com- 
r>elled  to  speak  out  against  the  adminis- 
tration's attempt  to  play  international 
politics  with  the  jobs  and  businesses  of 
our  constituents. 

It  Is  a  situation  full  of  grim  reality  for 
those  of  us  who  have  plants  in  the  proc- 
ess of  liquidation  and  men  and  women 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  employ- 
ment. 

Today  it  Is  textiles,  leather,  tile,  coal, 
glass,  bicycles,  watches,  fish,  plywood, 
cameras,  and  sewing  machines  that  are 
being  forced  to  the  wall. 

Tomorrow  it  may  be  automobiles,  fur- 
niture, ships,  and  electrical  equipment 
that  will  feel  the  effect  of  too  much  for- 
eign competition. 

Today  the  Industrial  life  of  North 
Carolina  is  at  stake.  Tomorrow  it  can 
very  well  be  the  economic  existence  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  one  of  the 
largest  textile  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  Industry.  I  have  had  many 
dl.scu.ssions  with  textile  manufacturers 
and  the  workers  in  the  mills  from  every 
section  of  my  district  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  say  to  you  with  all  the  sincerity  at 
my  command  that  if  adequate  protec- 
tion is  not  provided  in  the  bill  tmder 
discussion  the  American  textile  industry, 
North  as  well  as  South,  is  doomed. 

The  textile  industry  ranks  fourth  in 
America.  It  employs  more  than  a  mil- 
lion persons  and  operates  directly  in  39 
of  the  48  States.  It  pays  out  in  excess 
of  $3  billion  a  year  in  wages  and  salaries. 
Products  made  and  shipped  by  the  in- 
du.stry  exceed  $12  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  attempt  to  talk 
for  my  friends  who  represent  northern 
textile  districts.  I  know  they  are  well 
aware  of  what  is  happening  In  their 
State."-  as  a  result  of  foreign  textile  com- 
petition.    I  know  they  share  my  concern 


over  the  plight  of  their  laboring  people 
and  those  who  have  invested  their  for- 
tunes in  the  textile  industry. 

The  overwhelming  threat  today  to  the 
American  textile  industry  is  the  growing 
textile  empire  which  has  been  created  in 
Japan  since  World  War  II  and,  largely, 
with  American  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Today  the  American  textile  industry 
survives.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the  per- 
mi-^sion  of  Japan.  Failing  to  secure  any 
relief  from  our  Government  from  an 
ever-increasing  flow  of  Japanese  cotton 
goods,  Japan  voluntarily  agreed  in  Jan- 
uary of  1957  to  limit  the  export  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States  to  235  mil- 
lion square  yards  a  year  for  a  period  of 
5  years  beginning  January  1.  1957. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  agree- 
ment does  not  have  the  force  of  law.  It 
is  voluntary,  pure  and  simple. 

Thus,  we  are  treated  to  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  great  American  industry 
without  adequate  protection  from  its 
own  Government  existing  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  foreign  nation. 

Such  a  situation  has  tragic  overtones 
for  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  for  the  State  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  this  House. 

Textiles  are  the  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  people  employed,  wages  paid,  and 
value  of  products.  More  than  half  of 
the  people  employed  in  manufacturing 
in  North  Carolina  work  in  textile  mills. 
Over  227.200  North  Carolinians  out  of  a 
total  manufacturing  labor  force  of  453.- 
800  r>ersons  are  employed  in  the  textile 
Industry.  When  some  22.900  persons 
employed  In  the  allied  apparel  industry 
are  considered,  total  employment  in 
textiles  in  North  Carolina  amounts  to  55 
percent  of  all  of  our  people  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

Although  the  greatest  Impact  of 
changes  affecting  the  textile  industry  is 
on  our  workers  and  the  owners  of  our 
mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  textile 
products,  the  entire  economy  of  North 
Carolina  is  tied  very  closely  with  the 
welfare  of  the  textile  indu.stry. 

Our  North  Carolina  mills  are  the 
greatest  customers  for  our  farmers' 
cotton  crop.  North  Carolina  cotton 
mills  used  approximately  2.638.000  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  1955-56  period.  In 
1956  North  Carolina  produced  360.000 
bales  of  cotton.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  for  1956  was  consumed  by 
North  Carolina  mills  in  ju.st  a  few 
months  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  supporting  a  ready 
market  for  North  Carolina  cotton  farm- 
ers a  quarter  of  a  million  North  Caro- 
linians employed  in  our  mills  offer  a 
strong  market  for  the  other  agricultural 
products  produced  by  our  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  have  a 
tremendous  stake  in  the  legislation  un- 
der debate  today.  Harm  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  North  Carolina  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  farmers  will  suffer 
severe  economic   consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  great 
American  industry  closely  allied  with  the 


textile  industry  that  is  suffering  by  rea- 
son of  the  closing  of  our  cotton  mills 
through  unfair  foreign  textile  competi- 
tion. 

I  speak  of  the  American  textile-ma- 
chinery industry. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise,  I  am  sure, 
to  Members  of  the  House  in  whose  dis- 
tricts textile-machinery-manufacturing 
plants  are  located  to  learn  that  over  a 
period  of  years  equipment  and  machin- 
ery purchased  by  the  textile  industry  has 
amounted  to  some  $460  million  annually. 
Over  36,000  persons  are  employed  in 
textile-machinerj'-manufacturing  plants 
with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $146 
million. 

The  textile  Industry  also  purchases 
over  $800  million  worth  of  chemicals  and 
$430  million  worth  of  other  industrial 
products  each  year.  The  great  bulk  of 
these  products  are  manufactured  in  areas 
having  very  little  textile  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  from 
what  I  have  said  that  there  is  more  at 
stake  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
than  the  welfare  of  those  who  work  in  the 
mills.  The  textile  industry,  like  every 
industry,  is  interrelated  with  many  other 
industries.  When  it  suffers,  every  de- 
pendent industry  likewise  suffers. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  bear  that 
fact  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  the  legislation 
under  debate  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  incident  which  I  feel 
vividly  illustrates  the  present  decline  in 
the  American  textile  industry.  At  North 
Carohna  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
is  located  one  of  the  finest  textile  schools 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  academic 
year  1950-51  the  school  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  646.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  in  the  academic  year  1956-57  the 
total  enrollment  had  dropped  to  467. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rate  of 
decline  in  enrollment  for  other  textile 
schools  throughout  the  United  States 
has  been  even  greater.  This  is  a  re- 
grettable situation.  It  clearly  points  up 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  consider 
the  future  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry to  be  uncertain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  textile 
industry  looks  to  the  Congress  for  its  sur- 
vival. In  February  1951,  1.355,000  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  textiles.  As  of 
today  slightly  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons are  earning  their  li\ing  in  cot- 
ton mills.  Over  700  mills  have  closed 
their  doors  in  the  last  several  years. 

It  is  a  tragic  but  unmistakable  fact 
that  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for 
the  textile  industry.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress writes  into  the  administration  bill 
now  under  discussion  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  American  mills  from 
unfair  competition,  the  attrition  now 
underway  in  the  American  textile  indus- 
try will  be  rapidly  accelerated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  should 
reassert  its  constitutional  authority  over 
tariffs.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  be  made 
a  part  of  the  bankrupt  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  The  jobs  of 
our  working  people  and  the  existence  of 
vital  American  industries  are  at  stake. 
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Let  us  put  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  change,  above 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  that 
way  we  will  protect  the  jobs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  safeguard  the  security  of  vital 
American  industry. 

The  Simpson-Dorn-Davis  substitute 
bill  will  aid  in  accomplishing  these  laud- 
able purposes.  Its  adoption,  in  lieu  of 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12591  now  before 
us,  seems  to  me  to  be  dictated  by  all 
sound  reasoning.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mrs.  Rogers  1 . 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  have  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  have  been  here 
since  the  very  beginning  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  legislation.  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  during  those  early  debates 
on  reciprocal  trade  which  took  place  in 
1934  in  the  73d  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  back  in  1934 
not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  was  struggling  to  emerge  from 
economic  collapse  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  depression  ever  experienced.  Be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuing downward  trend  of  tliose  depres- 
sion days,  there  were  those  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  international 
trade  could  somehow  be  molded  into  a 
coordinated  whole  throughout  the  world 
the  economies  of  all  the  nations  would 
begin  to  adjust  themselves  and  turn  the 
corner  toward  recovery.  It  was  believed 
that  through  the  processes  of  negotia- 
tion that  trade  agreements  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  could  be  made  with  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world  and  that  these 
agreements  would  promote  a  far  greater 
movement  of  goods  and  products  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  with 
whom  these  agreements  were  made. 

Beginning  sometime  prior  to  1934.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  become  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  international 
trade  to  study  it  in  order  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  theory  and  the  realities  of 
trade  operation.  During  the  years  since 
1934  not  only  have  I  made  studies  my- 
self of  this  tremendously  important  sub- 
ject but  I  have  had  studies  made  by  pro- 
fessionally trained  economists  who  are 
specialists  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  I  have  employed  highly  trained 
professional  economists.  The  entire  ex- 
pense and  cost  of  this  work  has  come 
from  my  own  private  resources.  This 
undertaking  was  not  in  any  sen.se  or  in 
any  way  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  considered  this  effort  con- 
structive and  part  of  my  duty  in  serv- 
ing the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  reason  for  my  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  this  whole  question  of  in- 
ternational trade  is  I  believe  quite  ob- 
vious. It  is  extremely  important  not 
only  to  our  country  as  a  whole  from 
within  but  it  is  important  also  in  the 
field  of  our  international  relations.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  extremely  important 
to  every  person  in  our  country  because 
the  economics  of  international  trade 
sooner  or  later  is  certain  to  touch  every 
business  and  the  lives  of  every  person 
within  this  great  land  of  ours.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  factors  involving 
economics    are    interrelated    and    that 


these  factors  In  turn  must  be  by  their 
very  nature  interrelated  with  our  social 
and  political  lives. 

It  is  my  view.  Mr.  Clialrman.  there  is 
no  member  of  this  Congre-ss  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  friendly  trading  with 
friendly  nations.  I  know  of  no  one  op- 
posed to  international  trade.  We  are 
concerned  here  not  with  the  objective 
but  with  the  method  of  achieving  the 
objective.  We  arc  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  we  proceed  lawfully  or 
whether  the  steps  we  take  are  unlawful. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  basic  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Back  in  1925  during  the  69th  Congre.ss 
I  came  down  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  held  up  my  right  hand  and  took  an 
oath.  I  swore  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  I  have  taken  thi.s  oath 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  16  times.  Every  Mimber  here 
has  taken  the  same  oath,  and  a  few  of 
you  more  times  than  I  have.  In  all 
branches  of  the  Government  omcials 
take  a  similar  oath.  The  taking  of  this 
oath.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  not  just  a  morning  exer- 
cise, part  of  the  general  procedure.  It 
binds  the  mind,  the  conscience,  and  the 
spirit  of  us  all  to  the  very  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  It  involves  the  strength  of 
character  of  individuals.  It  involves  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  all  who  have 
taken  it,  to  solemnly  and  seriously  abide 
by  and  adhere  to  con.stitutional  author- 
ity. In  this  regard  no  person  can  com- 
promise their  principles,  for  if  they  do 
that  compromise  will  destroy  them. 

The  basis  for  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional trade  is  clearly  and  specifically 
stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Article  I,  section  8,  states,  and 
I  quote: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
clefcn.se  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  autes.  aiid 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Here  then  the  Con.^titution  states  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  and  conduct  the  international 
trade  of  these  United  States  of  America 
The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the 
Executive  shall  have  this  power  or  that 
.some  international  council  shall  have 
this  power  or  that  some  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  have  this 
power,  but  the  Constitution  clearly  and 
precisely  states  this  power  sliall  reside 
in  the  Congre.ss  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  question 
of  international  trade  and  the  tarifl 
policy  of  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
any  tariff  policy  has  three  objectives. 
Tlie  first  is  to  raise  revenue,  the  second 
Is  to  protect  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
for  its  citizens,  and  the  third  is  to  help 
in  the  insurance  of  the  national  defen.se 
Now  in  the  United  States  the  conduct 
of  this  policy  is  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  In  1934  when  the 
first  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  pas.sed, 
the  73d  Congress  wrongfully  and  tragi- 


cally voted  this  power  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  executive  divi.sion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  view  that  the  Congress 
did  not  have  the  legal  right  to  transfer 
or  to  delegate  a  specific  power  vested  in 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Several  times  .'<ince  1934  the 
Congress  has  renewed  and  extended  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  until  now  at  thla 
hour  the  Con^-ress  is  asked  to  again  ex« 
tend  this  act  for  5  more  years  delegating 
its  constitutional  power  to  the  executive 
department  of  tlie  Government.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  just  does  not 
have  this  authority  and  in  delegating 
this  power  it  is  violating  the  law.  In 
delegating  this  power,  if  it  is  done  again, 
the  Congress  is  a:;ain  doing  violence  to 
its  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  the  power 
to  regulate  the  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  .specifically  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   is   to    be    taken   away   from    the 
Congre.ss  and  given  to  the  executive  di- 
vision of  our  Government  that  this  pro- 
cedure .should  be  done  lawfully  and  not 
unlawfully.     To  accomplish   this  proce- 
dure lawfully  requires  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
For  all  of  those  who  are  so  willfully  ready 
to  transfer  this  power  I  recommend  that 
they  support  a  lawful  way  of  doing  it 
a  lawful  way  of  making  this  transfer! 
If  the  people  of  this  country  no  longer 
want  their  repre.'=entatives  in  Congress 
to    have    this   power,    then    the    people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote    to 
ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion   tran.sfernng    the    power    from    the 
people's  representatives  to  the  executive 
division  of  the  Government.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  doing  things  in  an  underhanded 
way     I  do  not  believe  in  sneaking  around 
to  the  back  door.     Where   the   Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
certainly  all  procedure  should   be  open 
and  above  board  and  the  people  should 
clearly  and  precisely  understand  all  Uiat 
is  involved. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  United 
States  is  a  Government  of  the  people 
The  people  in  the  United  States  are  the 
sovereign.     The  State  is  not  sovereign  in 
this  country.     The  people  are  sovereign. 
The  people  conduct   their  Government 
through   their   representatives   in   Con- 
gress.    I  do  not  believe  and  shall  never 
subscribe  to  to.ssing  the  Constitution  of 
he  United  States  in  the  w.istebasket  for 
the  purposes  of  convenience.    Most  em- 
phatically I  reject  the  idea  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  of  the  people's 
government  are  to  be  no  longer  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  regula- 
tion  Of  commerce  with  forelpn  nations. 
1  reject  the  idea  that  our  representntive 
government  must  to  this  extent  lose  its 
constitutional  character  and  is  to  be  in- 
creasingly and  progressively  beholden  to 
Executive  authority,  whether   that   au- 
thority  is  national  or  international   in 
character.     Furthermore     I     reject     the 
Idea  that  the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation 
either  individually  or  as  associations   as 
groups  or  as  corporations  are  to  lose  their 
effective  right  to  present  their  wishes  and 
desires  to  their  elected  public  servants 
repreicnUng  them  in  the  Con;,ie^  of  the 
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United  States.  I  reject  these  principles 
because  of  the  astounding  reason  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  elected  bj' 
t'lc  people  are  to  be  no  longer  responsible 
to  the  people.  This  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  ckuttllng  of  representative  government. 

It  is  well  to  think  seriou.sly  about  this 
question  of  the  delegation  of  a  specific 
constitutional  power  by  the  Con;;rei;s.  If 
the  Congress  can  delegate  a  specific 
power  vested  In  It  by  the  Constitution, 
then  the  Congress  can  dcle^^ate  any  power 
vested  in  it  by  the  Con.stitution.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  can  delegate  away  all  cf  its 
powers  and  representative  government 
in  the  United  States  of  America  will  cease 
to  e.\ist.  We  will  then  become  a  dicta- 
torship imder  the  authority  of  an  Execu- 
tive. The  sovereifnty  of  the  people  v.ill 
be  lost  as  the  sovereignty  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  State. 

Tlic  proponents  of  this  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Executive  exclaim.  "Oh,  but 
these  are  mo^Vrn  iimr'-  r'^d  they  are  far 
difTerent  from  the  time  that  e.\i5:tcd  prior 
to  World  War  II."  These  are  times  of 
world  cooperation,  of  international 
councils,  of  jolninr:  up  with  all  kinds  of 
international  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  world.  Now  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  cooperation  v.ith  other  nations 
but  I  am  opposed  to  unlav.ful  methods  in 
the  achieving  of  these  objectives.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  people's 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  an  in- 
ternational organization  who  in  turn  will 
have  authority  over  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Back  in  September  of  1946  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  nations  met  In  Lon- 
don as  a  sort  of  preparatory  committee 
of  the  Conference  on  International 
Trade.  This  preparatory  committee  rec- 
ommended procedures  to  give  efTect  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  com- 
monly known  a.'  ITO  which  was  set  up 
in  the  Habana  Conference  in  1949.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  ratify 
the  .so-called  ITO  treaty.  However,  re- 
gardless of  this  fact,  the  London  Con- 
ference In  1946  of  this  so-called  pre- 
paratory committee  bound  the  United 
States  to  a  chapter  of  the  ITO  treaty 
that  was  never  ratified;  namely,  to  enter 
into  certain  provisions  and  discussions 
to  set  up  an  international  operating  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  a  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade.  Now  to  do 
this,  of  course  this  authority  had  to  be 
set  up  and  organized.  To  do  this  the 
preparatory  committee  moved  and  re- 
convened in  Geneva  in  1947.  and  out  of 
this  conference  came  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  commonly 
known  by  its  initials  GATT. 

GATT  is  an  International  trade  or- 
ganization. It  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  multilateral  trade  agreements  rather 
than  bilateral  agreements.  Under  its 
authority  America  can  no  longer  make 
agreements  with  single  nations  on  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  basis.  Instead,  under  the 
most  favored  nation  clau.se  any  agree- 
ment that  the  United  States  makes 
automatically  extends  to  all  nations  the 
concessions  found  to  be  advantageous  in 
that  agreement.  GATT  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  authority  in  the  constantly 
growing  concept  of  the  international 
state.    It  is  a  part  of  the  Nation  s  for- 


eign economic  policy  imder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nation's  interantional 
trade  under  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Congre.ss  to  the  Executive  in  H.  R. 
12591.  If  H.  R.  12591  is  enacted  into 
law.  G.^TT.  this  international  authority, 
will,  continue  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  tariffs  and  trade  involving  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  other 
words,  the  authority,  the  power  vested  in 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  now 
has  passed  to  an  international  author- 
ity. The  United  States  of  America  is  no 
longer  controlling  its  own  international 
trad"  policies.  These  policies  under  this 
legislation  will  continue  to  be  made  by 
an  international  body  known  as  GATT. 
In  other  words,  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  aereemcnts  acts  and  as  these  acts 
are  to  be  continued  under  tlus  Icf/isla- 
tion  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  .some  of  their  sovereignty  without 
ever  having  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove.  It  was  taken  away  by 
Executive  decree. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  regardless  of  this  fact  nevertheless 
a  great  benefit  results  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  It  is  their 
view  that  the  United  States  has  im- 
proved its  international  trade  position. 
It  is  their  view  the  industries  of  America 
have  benefited  and  that  the  people  of 
America  have  benefited  from  this  GATT 
control  of  our  international  trade.  In 
view  of  these  claims  let  tis  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  facts. 

Compared  to  other  nations  of  the 
world,  our  tariffs  are  the  lowest,  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  GATT  there  have  been  over  55.000 
trade  concessions  made  relating  to  the 
products  of  countries  importing  into  the 
United  States.  American  products  are 
being  di.splaced  in  our  own  markets  by 
similar  products  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Many  of  these  foreign  products  are  made 
by  labor  v.hich  is  extremely  low  paid  in 
comparison  with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  modern 
machinery  which  these  countries  now 
possess,  this  low-paid  labor  is  producing 
just  as  efficiently  as.  if  not  more  so  than, 
the  high-paid  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Here  in  America  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  high  standard  of  living.  We  con- 
stantly boast  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  America  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  believe  this 
standard  of  living  must  be  maintained. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  policy  that  will  jeop- 
ardize its  continuance.  From  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  comprehend  how  the  high 
standard  of  living  for  American  labor  can 
continue  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  the  low  standard  of  living 
of  labor  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  regard,  over  50  percent  of 
American  imports  were  never  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  duties.  These  products 
were  not  in  competition  with  any  of  our 
own.  The  products  that  were  subjected 
to  duties  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  our  home  markets  for  our  own 
producers,  and  in  this  way  maintaining 
employment  in  these  particular  indus- 
tries. Again  I  must  emphasize  that  this 
prrtection  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  workers  in  these  industries  in 


America  from  the  competition  of  the 
low-paid  workers  in  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must  be  rememt>ered 
that  these  low-paid  workers  are  now  op- 
erating modern,  efficient  machines. 

If  protection  is  removed,  how  can  the 
families  of  American  working  men  and 
women  in  these  industries  long  compete? 
How  can  they  maintain  the  quality  of 
living  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  de- 
velop? 

There  are  many  industries  involved. 
In  New  ^gland  alone  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  textile  industries  close  up 
and  go  out  of  business,  causing  large 
numbers  of  unemployed.  Certainly,  all 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  textile 
indu.stry  are  not  due  to  the  importations 
of  products  from  foreign  lands  manufac- 
tured by  low-paid  labor.  The  textile  in- 
dustry has  many  more  problems  to  solve 
than  foreign  competition.  If  it  had  not 
been,  however,  for  this  cheap  foreign 
competition,  many  of  the  textile  mills 
now  closed  down  could  have  solved  and 
weathered  their  other  difficulties. 

The  textile  industry  is  not  alone.  To 
those  Members  of  Congress  representing 
large  wheat  and  cotton  areas  of  our 
country,  I  address  this  question:  Do  you 
think  any  grower  of  cotton  or  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  can  benefit  and 
improve  his  standard  of  living  in  view 
of  the  American  program  of  sending  seed 
and  fertilizers,  agricultural  equipment, 
money,  and  technicians  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  foreign  agricul- 
ture? By  sending  these  necessities  for 
a  healthy  agriculture  abroad,  we  are  re- 
moving these  markets  from  the  Ameri- 
can grower.  As  a  result  larger  and  larger 
crops,  surpliises,  and  soil  banks  result 
here  at  home. 

Under  this  international  authority  of 
GATT  the  people  have  no  release.  GATT 
is  responsible  onlj'  to  GATT.  It  is  not 
responsible  to  the  people  of  any  nation. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
this  pending  legislation  the  people  have 
nocecourse.  We  are  told  that  there  is  an 
escape  clause  in  this  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  Executive  to  correct  any 
agreement  which  is  working  to  the  detri- 
ment of  an  American  industry.  Since 
1934  we  have  been  assured  and  reassured 
by  the  Executive  that  no  domestic  indus- 
try was  to  be  jeopardized.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  State  Department  that  all 
duty  i-eductions  are  made  only  after  ade- 
quate hearings  and  a  very  careful  exam- 
i..iation  of  the  facts.     Has  this  been  true? 

The  facts  tell  us  otherwise.  Industry 
after  industry  has  appealed  to  the  State 
Department  through  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  through  the  escape-clause 
mechanism  for  the  correction  of  serious 
injury  which  if  continued  would  cause  a 
shutdown  of  the  particular  industry, 
throwing  its  employees  out  of  work. 
Time  after  time  after  time  the  plea  of 
these  industries  has  been  rejected  by  the 
executive  division  of  our  Government  to 
whom  Congress  delegated  its  authority 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  in  1934.  In 
these  specific  industrial  crises  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  were  power- 
less, powerless  because  they  had  dele- 
gated their  constitutional  authority.  All 
the  elected  representatives  could  do  now 
was  to  go  to  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government  and  plead  and  beg  for  I  am  opposed  to  amending  the  Con- 
Justice.  The  elected  representatives  of  stltutlon  of  the  United  States  by  either 
the  people  had  to  hiuniliate  themselves    Congressional  act  or  by  the  decree  of 


by  pleading  to  bureaucrats  who  did  not 
possess  the  training  or  the  ability  to 
exercise  the  power  which  Congress  had 
so  wrongfully  given  to  them. 

In  this  regard  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
of  one  of  the  finest  old -Industrial  insti- 
tutions in  America.  I  refer  to  the  Mer- 
rimac  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  The  business  of  this  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  velveteen  cloth. 
This  Industry  has  been  in  existence  for 
136  years.  Througho'  t  America  it  pos- 
sessed the  reputation  of  producing  the 
finest  velveteen  cloth  in  the  world. 
Within  the  last  few  years  importations 
of  velveteen  cloth  from  Japan  where 
labor  is  paid  wages  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  Merrimac  Man- 
ufacturing Co..  have  forced  the  Merri- 
mac Manufacturing  Co.  to  cease  opera- 
tions, thro\ving  hundreds  of  loyal 
employees  out  of  their  jobs — this  after 
136  years  of  successful  operation.  I 
have  protested  this  situation  with  every 
official  in  the  executive  division  of  the 
Government  having  any  authority  what- 
soever or  any  influence  whatsoever  over 
the  problem.  I  have  talked  with  this  in- 
dividual and  that  Individual,  I  have  gone 
to  this  department  and  that  department, 
I  have  sought  help  everywhere  there  was 
any  possibility  to  find  help.  I  have  been 
struggling  with  this  problem  for  over  a 
year.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
received  no  help  whatsoever  from  the 
executive  department  Involving  this 
magnificent  old  American  industry. 
This  I  say  to  you  is  a  tragedy  and  cer- 
tainly constitutes  no  recommendation 
under  any  circum.«^tances  for  turning 
over  the  control  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  executive 
division  of  the  Government  for  adminis- 
tration. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by 
way  of  summary  I  am  compelled  to  say 
I  am  opposed  to  the  administration  bill 
H.  R.  12591   because  it  does  violence  to 
the  Constitution  of   the  United  States 
which  I  have  sworn  to  protect  and  de- 
fend.   It  is  my  view  that  if  the  power  to 
regulate   the   foreign   commerce  of   the 
United  States  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Congress  to  the  executive  division 
of  the  Government  it  should  be  done  so 
by  constitutional  amendment  so  that  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  chance  to  e.xpre.ss  their  views  by 
their  vote.     This  Ls  a  people's  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  are  sovereign  and 
the  people  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine any  basic  change  in  the  consti- 
tutional operation  of  their  Government. 
Furthermore  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation becau.<:e  I  am  opposed  to  turning 
over  the  people's  authority  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  an  in- 
ternational   body   known   as  GATT  for 
the   purpose  of   determining   the   trade 
policies  of  this  country.     I  am  opposed 
to  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  our  sov- 
ereignty  to   an   International  or'^aniza- 
tion  such   as  GATT.     Under  our   con- 
stitutional   form    of    Government    the 
Representatives  of  the  people  here  in  the 
ConfTrr?=s  are  responsible  to  the  people. 
GATT  is  responsible  to  no  one. 


the  Executive.  I  believe  the  people  of 
America  should  have  a  right  to  come  to 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  and 


imder  this  alternative  legislation  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  assert  Its 
constitutional  power.  Here  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  have  a  chance  to  correct 
injury  and  to  prevent  wide-scale  unem- 


protest  any  action  which  is  injurious  to    ployment  in  American  industry  due  to 


their  welfare,  and  I  believe  furthermore 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
should  have  the  power  to  correct  any 
such  injuries. 

Because  of  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned and  because  of  many,  many  more 
basic  arguments  involving  fundamental 
economics  which  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  present  I  am  compelled  to  oppose 
H.  R.  12591,  the  administration  bill.  I 
applaud  any  objective  to  improve  our 
international  trade  with  friendly  na- 
tions. I  can  only  subscribe,  however,  in 
conscience  and  in  knowledge  to  lawful 
methods  of  achieving  such  a  desired  ob- 
jective. 

Here  today  the  Congress  is  fortunate 
in  that  it  has  at  this  tune  alternative 
legislation  to  consider  for  promoting  in- 
ternational trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Although 
this  legislation  H.  R.  12676  is  not  per- 
fect and  contains  wide  areas  for  im- 
provement. I  believe  it  Ls  of  more  value 
than  the  failure  to  enact  any  legislation 
at  all.  In  the  alternative  bill  Congress 
does  not  delegate  away  its  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  regulate  and 
control  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  changes  the  presenUy  oper- 
ating procedure  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  prepares  the  bargaining 
list  for  trade-agreement  negotiations 
and  instead  gives  this  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Under  this  bill  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  determine  tlie  peril  points  for  the 
items  placed  on  the  list  in  two  cate- 
gories, first,  the  extent  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions that  can  be  made  on  any  listed 
articles  witliout  threateniiig  injury  to 
American  producers;  and  second,  the 
Commission  can  increase  tariffs  or 
quotas  which  are  necessary  on  any  of 
the  listed  articles  to  avoid  economic  in- 
jury in  the  United  States.  Any  trade 
agreement  which  fails  to  comply  with 
any  peril  points  caiuiot  become  effective 
for  the  pertinent  articles  unless  Con- 
gress approves  the  concessions. 

In     the     alternative     legislation     the 
escape  clause  provides  greater  protec 


a  too  Uberal  policy  of  importations. 

There  are  other  benefits  which  this 
legislation  provides  relating  to  national 
security  and  agricultural  commodities 
which  I  am  certain  will  be  carefully  and 
precisely  discussed  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues extremely  familiar  with  these 
subjects.  I  need  only  say  that  in  the 
consideration  of  international  trade  and 
international  organizations  controlling 
mternational  trade  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States  Is  vested  in  the  people 
while  in  many  of  the  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  may  be  made 
the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  state  or 
the  executive.  The  people  of  those  coun- 
tries have  nothing  to  say  whatsoever  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  their  govern- 
ments. In  the  United  States  the  people 
have  everything  to  say  about  the  con- 
duct of  their  Government,  for  their  Gov- 
ernment i.s  only  their  agency. 

My  final  remark.-;  are  these.  Our  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  Government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  On  a  few  occasions  I  have 
heard  President  Eisenhower  refer  to 
this  fact.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  com- 
pelling that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  operates  under  the  law 
and  not  aiound  it  or  over  it  or  by  side- 
stepping It.  Surely  such  correlation  does 
not  call  for  either  Congres.sional  abdi- 
cation of  its  constitutional  power  or 
tramfcr  of  its  constitutional  authority 
to  the  executive  division  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  such  broad  terms  and  broad 
powers  that  the  executive  can  liave  a 
dictatorial  hand  and  no  longer  need  to 
consider  Congrc^s.  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Although  I  believe  the  alternative  leg- 
islation H.  R.  12G76  is  preferable  to  the 
bill  advocated  by  the  administration, 
11.  R.  12591.  I  am  certain  much  more 
study  and  analysis  of  all  factors  asso- 
ciated would  produce  a  better  solution 
to  the  many  complexities  involved. 

Ilie  American  form  of  constitutional 
government  has  been  tested  sound  in  tiie 
economic  crossfire  through  the  years. 
Our  job  is  to  preserve  this  form  of  gov- 
crnniont,  not  to  weaken  it.  and  not  to 


tion    for    American   producers.     In   the     chip  away  its  basic  principles  and  pro 

fu-st   place   escape-clause   investigations      tcctive  guarantys  for  the  people      It  is 

would  be  cut  from  9  to  6  months  and     well  to  remember  that  any  construe Uve 


the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com 
mission  would  not  only  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  also  to  the 
Congress.  The  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendations would  become  law  un- 
less Congress,  on  Presidential  request, 
within  60  days,  enacted  a  bill  providing 
otherwise.  In  otlier  words,  here  agaiii 
Congress  as   the  representatives  of  the 


progresiiive  act  can  be  accomplished  by 
lawful  means  under  law.  Resorting  to 
unlawful  methods  doing  violence  to  the 
Constitution,  the  basic  law  of  the  land, 
is  not  the  American  way. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
ncsota  I  Mr.  McCarthy! 

Mr.   McCarthy.     Mr.   Chairman.  I 


K^i^lUl^r^e^^i?  f^"^.}^^     V..11  speak  principally  about  proceSu;e; 


recommendations  just  as  it  is  autlior- 
ized  to  do  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Also  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  Congressional  approval 
could  recommend  the  setting  of  a  quota 
if  the  maximum  permissible  duty  in- 
crca';e  would  not  prevent  or  remedy  in- 
Jury  to  a  domestic  industry.    Here  again 


under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  are  designed  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  American  industry  and 
business  from  unfair  competition.  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  large  volumes,  each 
about  as  thick  as  the  Washmgton  tele- 
phone directory,  have  been  Lssued  re- 
cently by  tlie  Coveimncnt  Printing  Of- 
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flee.  They  record  the  willingness  and 
detenmnation  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  hear  every  American  busi- 
nessman, or  his  spokesman,  if  that  busi- 
nessman Ihougiit  that  foreign  competi- 
tion had  hurt  him  or  that  it  miglit  liurt 
him  in  the  future.  The  committee 
earnestly  souglit  to  draft  a  law  which 
would  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlie 
trade  agreements  program  and  at  the 
.same  time  give  all  justifiable  protection 
to  American  industry  and  bu.sine.ss. 

Some  critics  of  the  program  give  the 
Impression  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeds under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  in  an  easy  and  freehanded 
way.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  trade 
agreements  program  at  almost  every 
turn  is  marked  with  ciiecks  and  coun- 
terchecks to  the  point  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  the  administration  would 
be  greatly  simplified  if  it  could  be.  in  tiie 
language  of  sailing  men.  made  sJiip- 
shape  and  thereby  made  easier  to  steer 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  international 
trade  and  political  competition. 

Let  me  run  down  a  list  of  some  of  the 
safeguards  which  have  been  added  to 
safeguards  in  order  to  as.sure  American 
Industry  that  it  will  not  be  seriously 
hurt  by  reciprocal  trade  concessions. 
One  commentator  has  describcKl  tlie 
process  as  'ihe  mystery  of  the  39  steps." 
or  the  39  steps  to  the  liberalization  of 
tariff.  It  takes  about  39  steps  in  order 
to  get  up  a  list  of  products  upon  wliich 
everyone  can  agree  and  proceed  to  le- 
duce  tariff  rates. 

Step  1  consists  of  prelimin?ry  con- 
sideration of  Items  on  which  the  duty 
might  be  reduced.  The  body  that  con- 
siders them  is  called  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee.  It  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  of  eight  executive  agencies, 
whicii  might  conceivably  have  some  in- 
terest in  the  matter — Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Defense.  Interior.  Lat)or.  State, 
and  Treasury.  Even  tlie  International 
Cooperation  Administration  gets  into 
the  act.  Protracted  analysis,  negotia- 
tion and  interdepartmental  pushing 
and  hauling  follow.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  labors  and  ultimately 
brings  fortli  a  list  of  products  on  which 
tariffs  miyht  be  reduced — if  nobody 
minds. 

Step  2  consi.sts  of  review  by  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee.  This  is  a  Cabinet- 
level  Committee  composed  of  Secre- 
taries of  the  same  departments  I  listed 
a  moment  ago.  ICA  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  get  dropped  along  the  way, 
but  I  trust  that  the  secretaries  can 
handle  tiie  job  without  them. 

The  third  step  comes  when  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  submits  the  list  with 
appropriate  comments  to  the  President 
for  lus  further  review. 

As  a  fourth  step  tlie  President  studies 
the  list. 

Step  5.  the  President  approves  the  list. 

At  step  6.  a  public  announcement  is 
made  .so  that  all  interested  parties  can 
file  briefs  and  testify  at  public  hear- 
ings on  how  they  think  any  possible 
concessions  are  going  to  affect  them. 

Step  7.  at  this  point  a  third  committee 

Ls  introduced — the  Committee  on  Reci- 

1  piocily    Informaiion,    chaired    by    tiic 


chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  other  members  of  the  Reciprocity 
Information  Committee  represent  the 
same  agencies  that  were  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  that  drew  up  the 
list  in  the  first  place.  This  looks  like 
an  interlocking  directorate  arrange- 
ment because  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity Information  sends  all  the  infor- 
mation it  derives  from  the  hearings  back 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 
That  is  step  8. 

At  thi.s  point,  only  those  items  remain 
that  have  .survived  the  intensive  combing 
by  8  or  9  individual  executive  agencies, 
the  Tariff  Commi.ssion,  3  committees,  and 
the  President.  In  any  case,  we  finally 
have  a  list  of  products  on  which  tariff 
concessions  suppo.sedly  can  be  made  with- 
out really  hurting  anyone — if  they  are 
made  gently.  To  make  doubly  sure  that 
no  one  is  going  to  get  hurt,  another  bat- 
tery of  safeguards  has  been  evolved — 
the  so-called  peril  points.  At  the  time 
the  list  of  items  that  have  survived  the 
screening  process  is  made  public,  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  starts  figurinu  out  the 
pjint  below  which  duties  may  not  be  re- 
duced without  peril  to  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

The  Tariff  Commission  holds  hearings 
on  peril  points  and  transmits  its  findings 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 
'1  h's  is  step  9. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  now 
has  a  wealth  of  information  that  has 
been  submitted  to  it.  submitted  primarily 
from  sources  w  ho  want  to  keep  the  tariff 
up.  This  Ci  mmitLee  makes  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Cabinet-level  Trade 
Policy  Committee  once  asain.  step  10, 
and  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  reviews 
them  R'^ain,  step  11.  The  President  re- 
views them  again  and  finally  authorizes 
negotiations  to  l>eRin  on  the  items  that 
are  left.     This  is  step  12. 

Each  item  on  which  our  negotiators 
are  authorized  to  make  a  reciprocal  con- 
cession is  checked  and  rechecked  a  dozen 
times  within  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Tariff  Commi.ssion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  escape-clause  pro- 
visions. This  is  step  No.  13.  a  very  un- 
lucky step  for  many  a  foreign  supplier 
who  has  worked  hard  to  develop  a  mar- 
ket in  this  country.  For  the  foreign 
supplier  who  com.petes  with  a  domestic 
one  in  this  country,  nothing  fails  like 
success.  If  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  concession,  a  product  is  being 
imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry,  the  escape  clause  authorizes 
the  President  to  remedy  or  to  prevent 
such  injury. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  the  agency 
that  makes  the  escape-clause  investiga- 
tion, and  it  will  do  so  at  the  request  of 
almost  anyone — an  industry  that  thinks 
it  is  being  injured,  the  President,  either 
House  of  Con^'ress,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  You  or  I  can  even 
initiate  the  investigation  itself.  The 
Tariff  Commission  investigation  includes 
public  hearings  that  give  all  interested 
parties  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  increased 
imports  are  causing  or  threatening  seri- 
ous  injury    to   a   doui^sUc   induiiry.    it 


must  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  raise  tariffs  or  impose  quotas  on  the 
import. 

The  way  In  which  the  term  "serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry"  is  defined 
should  allay  the  fears  of  the  protection- 
ists. Take,  as  a  hypothetical  example, 
a  company  that  makes  tires,  hoses,  foam 
rubber  cushions,  electrical  fittings,  ga- 
loshes, and  rubber  kewpie  dolls  for 
.^hooting-gallery  prizes.  This  company 
may  be  making  a  25  percent  net  profit 
on  its  overall  business.  It  may  be  giving 
dividends  of  20  percent  and  stock  bo- 
nuses in  addition,  but  import  competi- 
tion may  be  making  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain profits  on  the  rubber  dolLs.  In  our 
example,  let  us  say  rubber  dolls  repre- 
sent about  1  percent  of  this  company's 
total  output  of  goods  but  rubber  dolls 
are  defined  as  an  industry  and  the  com- 
pany can  claim  injury  and  seek  escape- 
clause  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  tills  kind  of  an  escape  clause.  There 
are  certain  cases  in  which  a  foreign 
product  should  be  kept  out  even  though 
American  consumers  prefer  it  to  the  do- 
mestic product.  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  the  present  escape 
clause  is  a  major  irritant  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  our  neighbors,  allies,  and 
trading  partners. 

This  fact  was  very  well  summarized 
by  an  economist.  Mr.  Banoit,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legi.sla- 
ticn.  I  want  to  stress  that  he  made  this 
statement  before  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  visited  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Benoit  said  in  part: 

Unless  we  lia\e  some  Insight  Into  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  liberahzation.  I  think 
we  will  be  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
great  waves  of  resentmeiit  and  disillusion- 
ment which  have  resulted  abroad  from  our 
tAri{T  IncreaEcs  In  recent  years  under  various 
escape-clause  actions. 

The  point  Is  that  thOFe  actions  of  ours 
have  not  been  Interpreted  as  morally  in- 
different actions  taken  In  pursuit  of  our 
legitimate  economic  interests.  They  have 
been  Viewed  rather  &s  a  sort  ol  betrayal,  and, 
above  all,  as  a  rejection  of  friend.<^hip.  a 
repudiation  of  some  common  bond  of  hu- 
manity that  had  been  as.s\imed  to  extst. 
When  the  United  States  raises  a  tariff  under 
an  tsc'^pa-clRUse  action,  it  appears  to  the 
foreigner  to  be  saying,  in  effect:  "We  care. 
In   the   last   analysis    only   about   ourselves." 

"To  avoid  even  minor  inconveniences  to 
ourselves  we  don't  inind  how  much  trouble 
we  cause  you.  We  refuse  to  weigh  your  wel- 
fare and  ours  in  the  same  scales.  Snice  your 
trade  for  tlie  moment  is  inconvenient,  wc 
renounce  you.'' 

Gentlemen.  I  think  we  mnke  a  big  mis- 
take when  we  wave  aside  these  mounting 
protests  abroad  as  mere  j)etulanr-e  or  settled 
anti-American  attitudes.  In  fact,  many 
wlio  protest  loudest  are  our  friends.  Ana 
the  hurt  they  express  is  genuine.  By  tncte 
acts  we  have  wounded  the  picture  that  they 
would  like  to  carry  of  America  It  Is  for  this 
reason,  above  all,  that  I  think  we  should 
basically  revise  our  whole  concept  and  proce- 
dure under  the  Injury  escape-clause. 

The  escape  clause  threatens  and  dis- 
courages foreign  exporters.  It  can  cause 
them  actual  loss  if  they  invest  in  sales 
outlets,  hire  staff  and  undertake  a  pro- 
motion campaiciii  in  tliC  United  stales.  , 
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It  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  foreigner's  re- 
luctance to  develop  markets  here,  a  major 
factor  in  the  continuing  trade  deficit 
that  most  countries  have  with  us.  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  dollar  shortage  and  in 
the  consequent  discrimination  against 
dollar  exports. 

No  doubt  the  escape  clause  Is  the  prin- 
cipal Irritant  in  our  trade  program,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  ex  post  facto  device 
we  have  for  penalizing  the  foreigner  who 
succeeds  too  well  in  satisfying  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

In  1955,  as  a  result  of  further  demands 
for  an  additional  escape  clause,  a  na- 
tional security  amendment  was  added  on 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  President  to  limit 
imports  of  any  product  being  imported 
In  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  im- 
pair the  national  security.  This  year  the 
committee  bill  amends  this  by  spelling 
out  the  criteria  in  great  detail  and  set- 
ting procedures.  These  changes  are  to 
be  welcomed. 

Then  there  are  additional  laws  to 
protect  American  producers  against  the 
harmful  effects  of  goods  that  are  subsi- 
dized by  foreign  governments  or  dumped, 
that  is,  sold  to  us  at  lower  cost  than  in 
the  country  of  origin.  There  are  also 
laws  to  protect  us  from  goods  produced 
by  convicts  or  slave  labor,  and  also  to 
protect  our  farm  program  and  farm 
income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  is  not  a  free  trade 
program.  It  is  one  which  involves  con- 
cession in  the  interest  of  national  and 
international  welfare.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  interest  of  the  advance- 
ment of  both  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  vital  foreign  policy. 

Those  who  are  supporting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program,  both  the  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  and  the  spokes- 
men from  the  Congress  as  well  as  those 
who  speak  for  business  and  industry, 
have  lined  up  on  the  broad  front  of  na- 
tional interest.  They  point  out  quite 
properly  the  importance  of  trade  in  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
also  its  importance  as  a  part  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Those  who  oppose  the  extension  and 
liberalization  of  the  program  make  their 
case  on  the  basis  of  real  or  imagined  in- 
jury to  industry  and  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  trade 
agreements,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  an 
extremely  complicated  one.  We  must 
credit  both  those  who  oppose  this  meas- 
ure and  those  who  .seek  to  modify  it  by 
way  of  extension  and  improvement  as 
sincere  in  their  intention  and  as  con- 
cerned about  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

The  extrcmi.^t  opponents  of  reciprocal 
trade  state  that  it  will  ruin  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  have  in  some  cases 
made  statements  which  in  my  opinion 
attribute  greater  power  and  significance 
to  the  trade  program  than  it  deserves. 
The  passage  of  this  extension  of  recipro- 
cal trade  is  neither  a  great  threat  to 
American  industry  and  business  nor  is  it 
the  final  answer  to  international  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  not  a  new  program,  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  24  years.    During  that 


time  the  standard  of  living  In  the  United 
States  has  risen  and  national  production 
has  greatly  expanded.  The  increase  in 
foreign  trade  has  kept  pace  with  general 
economic  growth.  It  Is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure exactly  the  contribution  that  recip- 
rocal trade  has  made  to  the  overall 
growth  of  our  economy.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  hold  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  helpful.  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  is  today  the  world's  great- 
est trading  nation.  In  1957  the  value  of 
our  exports  was  nearly  $20  billion, 
while  our  imports  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $13  billion.  In  1957  interna- 
tional trade  provided  jobs  directly  for 
about  4 '2  million  American  workers  or 
about  7  percent  of  the  total  employed 
labor  force  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  fear  of  Europe  in  recent 
years  and  in  recent  month.s  lias  not  been 
over  our  trade  policy,  but  rather  over  the 
state  of  our  economy.  There  are  certain 
countries  and  certain  areas  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  which  liberalization,  how- 
ever, Ls  helpful  both  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  foreign  policy. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  weakness 
in   the  overall   trade  program   and   this 
lies  in  its  failure  to  provide  adequately 
for  those  industries  which  may  be  hurt 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  which  is  ba.sed 
not  upon  economic  questions,  but  upon 
the  question  of  foreign  policy  unrelated 
to  economics.    A  particular  industry  and 
the  employees  and  managers  of  that  in- 
dusti-y  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  in  cases  of  this  kind  and 
to  suffer  all  the  consequences.    Part  of 
this  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  whole 
American  pohtical  community.    It  is  not 
clearly    within    the   jurisdiction    of    our 
committee  to  consider  all  of  the  actions 
that   might    be   necessary    in  order   to 
provide    an    adequate   program    to   take 
care  of  this  difflculty.     It  Ls  my  opinion, 
however,    that    the   administration    and 
the   Congress  should   give  attention   to 
this  problem  and  should  develop  a  com- 
prehen.sive  program  involving  legislation 
and  admim:  Uative  action  in  addition  to 
the   trade   pio;nam.     Such   a   program 
should  include  proposals  for  a  more  ade- 
quate unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, for  re-education  of  workmgmen, 
relocation   and  reliabilitation  of   indus- 
trial areas,  encouragement  to  reinvest- 
ment in  areas  which  have  been  particu- 
larly   affected    by    international    trade 
policy    as    well    as    by    drastic    changes 
within  our  own  domestic  economy. 

The  need  is  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
our  time.  We  cannot  conduct  our  inter- 
national economic  affairs  according  to 
the  methods  of  the  last  generation.  We 
mu.st  face  the  realities  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Communist  nations  have  an- 
nounced that  trade  and  international 
exchange  are  one  of  the  principal  de- 
vices in  the  cold  war  and  must  prepare 
for  ourselves  the  necessary  methods  and 
economic  weapons  with  which  to  coun- 
teract this  movement. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman  1 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  'at 
this  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  stand 


before  you  and  discuss  this  legislation. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  Simpson  substi- 
tute.   In  so  doin«:,  I  feel  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  best  interests  of  America  and  its 
continued  prosperity.     I  am  confident  I 
rise  in  support  of  some  of  the  industries 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  in  the 
past  by  the  trade  policies  of  tliis  country. 
Since   1789,  we  have  been  discussing 
tariffs  and  trade  in  Uiis  country  and  we 
will  prot)ably  continue  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant Lssuc  for  another  169  years.  The 
arguments  through  the  years  have  been 
very  similar  in  nature — those  of  the  pro- 
ponents and  those  of  the  opponents.    On 
this   tariff   issue,  we  5-ometimes  are  in- 
clined to  let  our.selvcs  be  carried  away 
by  emotion,  by  passion  and  by  enthusi- 
asm.    When  we  are  di.scussing  le«iala> 
tion,  we  sometimes  like  to  place  the  blame 
for  as  many  of  the  ills  of  our  Nation  as 
we  possibly  can  upon  the  legislation  that 
is  bemg  discussed  or  we  find  in  the  pros- 
pect  of   new   legislation   the   possibility 
that  tho.se  ills  may  be  in  some  miracu- 
lous manner  cured.     What  are  some  of 
the   ills  of   which  we  complain   today? 
One  of  them  is  the  Uireat  of  war.     An- 
other IS  the  recession  and  the  threat  to 
our     pro.s|)enty.     Another    is    the    ever 
present  Uireat  of  communism.     But,  the 
legislation   which   is   before   us   will   do 
nothing  new.     The  legislaUon  that  has 
been  brought  to  this  floor  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Mills  bill,  will  do  nothing  new 
so  how  can  we  in  it  expect  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  our  peace  and  prosperity  and  the 
threat    of   communism'     If   It    has    not 
cowed    communism    in    the   years   since 
1934  and  if  it  has  not  a.ssured  us  of  free- 
dom from  reces.sion  in  those  years  and 
if  it  lias  not  helped  to  bring  us  peace: 
how  can  the  continuation  of  the  same 
program  help  to  do  that?     We  have  been 
advised  of  many  dire  effects  if  we  fail  to 
enact  this  legislation.     How,  why  and  in 
what  manner  can  these  dire  effects  come 
about?     We  have  been  told  many,  many 
things — enthusiastic     statements     liave 
been  made  tliat  this  legislation  of  the 
committee  would  preserve  jobs  for  4'i 
million  people.     What  would  those  4 '2 
million  people  be  doing  if  this  legislation 
is  not  extended? 

They  would  still  be  continuing  at  the 
.'^ame  work   they  are  doin','   because   the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree-    ' 
ments    Act    or    without    it.    the    trade 
polices  of  the  United  States  In  the  fore- 
seeable  future  would   in  all  probability 
remain  unchanrcd.    There  have  been  so 
many  deliberate  and  misleading  sUte- 
ments  concerning  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation.    Who  are   the  4'^   million   per- 
sons?    What    do    they    produce?     That 
has  not  been  documented   for  us      We 
are  being  told  the  sky  is  falling  in.     Is  It 
not  time  that  we  recognize  the  true  facts 
and  realize  that  as  a  Nation  we  are  one 
of  the  nations  with  the  lowest  or  one  of 
the  lowest  tariffs      That  is  nearly  every 
situation    of    multilateral    or    bilateral 
agreements  with  oUier  nations  we  have 
come  out  the  Ic^r,  with  industries  by 
the  dozen  and  workmen   by  the   thou- 
sands and  millions  having  been  affected 
Only  a  glance  at  a  few  will  reveal  what 
has  happened  in  the  tile  Industry;    in 
the  matter   of   the   coal   Industry   from 
the    importation    of    residual    fuel    oil 
What  has  happened  to  the  pottery  in- 
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dustry,  which  has  suffered  a  tariff  re- 
duction of  about  00  percent;  glaasware; 
stainless  steel  flatware.  Those  are  a  few 
of  the  Industries  that  are  affected  by  our 
policies.  Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  in- 
dustries that  are  in  my  own  District,  the 
15th  District  of  Ohio. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  ill.  or  he 
imagined  that  he  whs.  So  he  started 
taking  medicine.  First,  c«ie  tablespoon- 
ful  and  he  was  ill  again.  So  he  took 
two  tablespoonfuls.  Then,  three,  and 
finally,  half  the  bottle,  and  he  still  was 
ill  until  some  doctor  shook  him  to  the 
realization  that  the  medicine  was  what 
was  making  him  ill. 

I  strongly  submit  that  some  of  the 
evils  we  have  today  are  from  the  medi- 
cine we  are  taking.  The  time  has  come 
to  stop  taking  that  medicine  and  look 
realistically  at  the  problem  and  take  the 
proper   and   effective  trade   legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  T 
n.sk  unanimous  con.'^fnt  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  «f  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reciprocal  trade  hill  now  before  i'" 
brings  again  the  nece;;sity.  as  it  has  al- 
ways done  In  the  many  times  it  has 
heretofore  been  befort  the  Congress,  for 
a  balancing  of  the  desirable  with  the  un- 
desirable results  that  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  its  administration. 

The  original  purpos<?  of  the  act,  when 
It  first  was  brought  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration seemed  to  have  a  degree  of 
merit  that  entitled  It  to  a  right  to  be 
tried.  The  fimdameiital  principle  was 
Just  what  the  term  "reciprocity"'  implies, 
namely,  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
mutual  action,  givlnr;  and  taking  be- 
tween two  parties.  Thus,  when  applied 
to  a  government  trade  policy  it  meant 
an  agreement  between  two  nations  in 
which  grants  each  the  other  special  ad- 
vantages in  trade  based  upon  which  each 
receives  in  return  from  the  other.  It  was 
intended  to  enable  each  nation  to  take 
from  each  other  such  articles  or  subjects 
of  trade  that  it  did  not  have  and  in  return 
give  what  the  other  nrtion  did  not  have. 
This  might  mean  focKlstuffs  or  manu- 
factured goods  or  anything  that  could 
be  the  subject  of  commerce. 

When  thus  expressed  it  seemed  fair 
enough,  but.  of  course ,  with  the  further 
understanding  that  nothing  would  be 
done  or  agreed  to  that  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  our  Amencan  Industries  or 
the  workers  employed  therein. 

We  might  well  ask  the  question  why 
has  there  been  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  criticism  being  created 
against  our  reciprocal  trade  policy?  An 
examination  of  this  will  show  plainly 
that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  to  give  advantages 
to  other  nations  far  out  of  proportion  to 
what  we  receive  in  return.  Too  fre- 
quently this  has  produced  results  greatly 
detrimental  to  our  ovm  industries  with 
consequent  loss  of  employment  to  our 
workers.    American  jobs  already  have 
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been  destroyed  by  excessive  imports. 
More  Jobs  will  be  lost  if  we  increase 
Imports 

With  each  succeeding  year  more  and 
more  of  our  industries  have  been  ad- 
versely affected.  Today  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  our  Nation  is  giving  us 
great  concern.  Of  course,  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  all  of  this  unemployment  is  due 
to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  our 
Nation  has  entered  into.  but.  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  much  of  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
these  agreements.  The  effect,  as  well  as 
the  purpose,  of  this  reciprocal  trade  pol- 
icy is  to  make  It  easier  for  foreign  pro- 
duced goods  to  enter  into  this  coimtry. 
The  result  of  such  a  policy  is  not  hard  to 
predict  when  we  consider  that  foreign 
wage  scales  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
the  wages  paid  abroad  in  some  Instances 
are  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  Is 
paid  In  this  country,  and,  in  only  a  few 
instances  Is  It  as  much  as  one-third  as 
much.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  our 
workers  cannot  successfully  comF>ete 
with  such  underpaid  labor.  Our  indus- 
tries and  out  workers  cannot  succeed  in 
such  an  unequal  competition  without  our 
standard  of  wages  and  consequent  high- 
er standards  of  living  being  reduced. 
This  is  unthinkable.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  our  American  industries  and  our 
workers  against  farther  inroads  from 
this  unequal  foreign  competition. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  present  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  give  the  assurance  of 
protection  our  industries  and  workers  are 
entitled  to.  The  Simpson  substitute  bill 
does  give  promise  of  some  protection.  It 
should  be  adopted.  And,  in  the  event  of 
its  defeat  then  the  House  should  recom- 
mit the  Mills'  bill  now  before  the  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  further  study. 

My  views  in  this  respect  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  I  expressed  in  the  remarks 
I  made  in  the  House  on  February  18, 
1955,  when  I  said: 

The  time  ba«  come  when  we  should  call  a 
halt  m  tlie  giveaway  program  of  America. 
Tlie  giving  away  of  our  market  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  only  result  In  disaster  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  own  workers. 

It  li  highly  Important  that  we  stop  and 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  adverse 
effect  that  legislation  such  as  this  now  before 
us  can  have  on  our  own  economy.  The  time 
for  sentimental  considerations,  alone.  In  for- 
mulating our  foreign  policy  Is  fast  passing. 
The  time  for  practical  and  hardheaded  con- 
sideration Is  upon  us.  Do  not  let  us  over- 
look the  necessity  of  keeping  American  In- 
dustry alive  If  o\ir  workers  are  to  be  kept  at 
work. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  acme  of  the 
good  features  of  a  reciprocal  policy,  never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  crystal  clear  that 
there  are  provisions  In  this  bill  that  should 
be  changed  to  protect  American  industry  and 
our  workers. 

Today,  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
Is  critical.  The  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years  is 
unwise  In  this  time  of  unsettled  condi- 
tions. Congress  should  not  tie  the  bands 
of  future  Congresses  imtll  1963.  The 
subject  is  one  that  requires  constant  and 
careful  consideration.    Therefore,  I  shall 


vote  against  the  committee  bill  as  pres- 
ently before  tlie  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  speech 
mtule  today  by  the  gentleman  trata  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  BoGGsl.  He  referred  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SncpsoNi  as  ttie  "Smoot- 
Hawley  ripjjer  dipper.**  I  resent  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  maligns 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  goes  so  much  further  and 
restricts  American  trade  to  such  a 
vastly  greater  degree  that  he  makes  Dr. 
Smoot  look  hke  Adam  Smith.  I  say  if 
we  are  going  to  refer  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  as  the  "Smoot-Haw- 
ley  ripper  dipper,-  we  should  refer  to  his 
bill  as  the  "Simpson  super  duper  Smoot- 
Hawley  ripper  dipper."  In  addition  to 
that,  he  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  trying  to  turn  back  the 
clock  25  years.  Perhaps  so,  but  he  also 
has  made  out  of  tiie  Smoot- Hawiey  re- 
strictive provisions  a  new  set  of  hand- 
cuffs for  American  commerce  of  1958 
and  the  future.  Therefore,  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  for  any  reason  any 
Member  cannot  support  this  committee 
bill,  then  I  urge  that  the  entire  program 
be  allowed  to  die,  rather  than  adopt  the 
"Simpson  super  duper  Smoot-Hawley 
ripper  dipper."  It  would  be  less  of  a 
blow  to  American  trade  and  commerce 
to  let  the  entire  program  die.  I  charge 
that  the  Simpson  bill  is  designed  and 
intended  to  be.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is,  more  restrictive  than  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

I  charge  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  followed  by  a  depression  as 
certainly  as  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  during  a  recession  about 
equal  to  this  was  followed  by  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties. 

American  industry,  transp>ortation, 
and  trade  might  get  along  without  any 
reciprocal-trade  program,  but  they  will 
die  strangled  in  cobwebs  if  this  Congress 
enacts  the  "Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
super  duper,  ripper  dipper,"  American 
agriculture,  which  exports  15  percent  of 
all  its  products,  may  bear  up  with  no 
program,  but  enactment  of  this  substi- 
tute will  pltmge  our  farmers  Into  eco- 
nomic despair.  It  will  pile  up  surpluses 
in  our  warehouses  and  it  will  make  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  so  high  that  it  will 
strain  the  capacity  of  the  taxpayers  to 
meet  It. 

I  realize  that  our  colleagues.  Parmer 
Simpson  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Parmer 
DoRN  from  South  Carolina  dispute  this, 
but  I  believe  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  a 
witness  to  whom  this  Congress  can  afford 
to  give  some  heed.  He  has  denounced 
the  Simpson  bill  and  says,  I  quote  hla 
words: 

It  Is  not  in  the  best  Intereert  of  agriculture 
or  the  national  economy. 
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Mr.  Shuman  goes  on  to  say: 
Not  only  does  this  bill  destroy  the  recipro- 
cal-trade  program,   but   It  undermines    and 
makes  unworkable  section  22  as  It  applies  to 
agricultural  programs. 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  has  de- 
nounced the  Simpson  bill  and  says  that 
between  it  and  the  committee  bill  it  is 
100  percent  for  the  committee  bill. 

The  statement  was  made  that  agricul- 
ture has  a  stake  of  $4 '2  billion  in  this 
program,  and  that  statement  has  been 
challenged.  I  have  here  and  will  put 
into  the  Recx)rd  the  statement  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  that  agriculture  does  have  a 
$4^2  billion  stake  in  this  measure. 

The  Simpson  bill,  insofar  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  would  mean  more  in- 
vestigation and  more  quota  restrictions. 
It  provides  for  possible  complete  em- 
bargoes; and  section  9  is  designed  in- 
juriously to  cut  back  much  of  agricul- 
ture's international  trade. 

The  American  farmer  will  not  forgive 
us  If  we  strike  him  this  blow  from  be- 
hind. The  Simpson  bill  is  designed  to 
restrict  and  strait  jacket  American  trade 
and  commerce.  This  Nation  produces 
more  than  the  American  people  can  con- 
sume. We  must  not  destroy  the  markets 
for  this  surplus. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  one  more  word 
about  this  "Simpson  super  duper,  Smoot- 
Hawley  ripper  dipper."  The  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  was  satisfied  with  the  highest 
rates  in  American  history,  but  the  au- 
thors of  this  substitute  are  not  satisfied 
with  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  If  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  time  to  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  very  briefly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  recall  when  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Simpson's  bill  as  a  super 
duper,  that  this  piece  of  legislation  would 
make  unnecessary  the  kind  of  legislation 
the  gentleman  sponsored  to  protect  his 
own  carpet  industry. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That 
was  a  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

The  very  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  supports  this  measure  in 
preference  to  letting  the  program  die  is 
proof  that  it  is  more  restrictive.  The 
authors  of  the  Simpson  bill  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  provisions  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  but  want  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  them.  They  are  not  even  satis- 
fied with  that  but  want  to  go  ahead  and 
fasten  onto  American  trade  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture  quantity  quotas  and 
embargoes. 

Therefore,  I  say  if  you  cannot  support 
the  committee  bill,  for  God's  sake,  let 
the  program  die  before  you  put  this  bill 
on  the  statute  books. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  5, 1958. 
Hon.  BCRR  P.  Harrison, 

House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Harrison;     Foreign  markets  ac- 
counted for  over   f4.7   billion   worth  of  our 


farm  products  last  year.  This  Is  about  15 
percent  of  domestic  output.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  need  to  maintain  and  develop  these 
foreign  markets.  We  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber the  Importance  of  keeping  International 
trade  at  a  high  level  and  support  H.  R.  12591, 
the  Trade  AgreemenU  Extension  Act  oX  1958 
(the  Mills  bill). 

A  long-term  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  Is  Important  to 
farmers  In  Virginia.  Last  year  United  States 
fruit  exports  went  over  $230  million.  To- 
bacco shipments  ran  more  than  t4(X)  million. 
Farm  Bureau  considers  this  legislation 
fundamental  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  long-term  permanent  dollar 
markets. 

The  substitute  Simpson  bill.  H.  R.  12676. 
Is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  agricul- 
tural or  the  national  economy.  We  believe 
that  not  only  does  this  bill  destroy  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  but 
It  undermines  and  makes  imworkable  sec- 
tion 22  as  It  applies  to  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. Most  of  our  reconinicndatlons  are 
contained   In   H.    R     12591. 

We  are  attaching  to  this  letter  a  brief 
analysis  of  some  of  the  adverse  effects  the 
Simpson  bin  would  have  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  with  special 
emphasis  on  agriculture. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President. 

Analysis  of  the  Simpson  Bill,  H  R.  12676 
The  Simpson  bill,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958.  H.  R.  12591  (the  Mills  bill).  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  American  agriculture 
because — 

1.  Although  section  22  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect domestic  agricultural  programs  from 
material  Interference  by  ImpKjrts.  the  Simp- 
son bill  permits  section  22  actions  to  be 
Initiated  other  than  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  Is  In  effect  short-cutting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  section  22 
actions  (p.  18,  line  4) . 

2.  The  Simpson  bill  makes  Tariff  Commis- 
sion findings  on  section  22  binding  on  the 
President  and  does  not  allow  the  President 
to  use  his  discretion  with  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  applying  im- 
port restrictions  (p.  19,  line  1). 

3.  The  standards  set  up  for  designating 
products  which  are  being  Imported  are  so 
vague  as  to  be  Impossible  of  proper  admin- 
istration (p.  20,  lines  5-11). 

4.  The  vagueness  of  such  standards,  to- 
gether with  the  inevitable  Increivse  In  Im- 
port restrictions,  would  undoubtedly  result 
In  retaliatory  measures  being  taken  on 
United  States  agricultural  exports  by  other 
countries  (p.  19.  lines  2-13 ) . 

5.  The  bill  would  bind  the  President  to 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  which 
would  become.  In  fact,  directives  to  the  Pres- 
ident, without  regard  to  the  broad  national 
Interest  or  requirements  of  foreign  policy. 
It  Is  special-interest  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  enact  a  guaranteed  shajc  of  the 
market  to  certain  Industries  regardless  of 
future  United  States  requirements  or 
changes  In  the  preference  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

(Page  and  line  references  are  to  sec.  0 
(b)  (1)  of  the  so-called  Simpson  bill,  H  R 
12511.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired; 
all  time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ch&lr, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  CoDunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR  TRAGEDIES  BETWEEN  CIVILIAN 
AND  MILITARY  AIRPLANES 

Mr.  EDMONSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green!  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  series  of  air  tragedies  between 
civilian  and  military  planes  have  caused 
many  people  throughout  the  land  to  be- 
come greatly  concerned  about  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  control  of  our  airspace.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  occupations  require  them  to  make 
extensive  use  of  air  transportation.  Un- 
der unanimous  con.sent  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
sampling  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  important  subject  advocating 
that  immediate  action  be  taken. 

Tlie  letters  follow: 

Crown  Zei.lerbach  Corp  , 

Portland,  Orrg  ,  May  29,  1958. 
Tlie  Honorable  EorrH  S    Green. 
House  of  Rrprcsentativea. 
Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mrs  Green:  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
my  writing  you  about  the  recent  accidents 
Involving  military  Jet  planes  and  commercial 
aircraft. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  this, 
and  have  the  strong  conviction  that  airway 
traffic  control  Is  one  of  our  more  Important 
problems.  From  what  I  have  read  and  from 
what  I  h.-\vc  gained  In  discussions  with  oth- 
ers. It  seems  that  this  can  best  be  solved  by 
placing  the  responsibility  In  the  hands  of  a 
single  agency. 

While  I  don't  know  the  number  of  the  bill, 
1  understand  that  the  Congress  will  shortly 
consider  legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  charged  among  other  things 
with  the  responsibility  for  air  traffic  control 
and  air  traffic  rules,  with  authority  over  both 
civilian  and  military  aircraft.  I  feel  this 
makes  good  sense,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  have  your  support. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  M.  Fulton. 

Loggers  tt  Contractors 

Machinfrt  Co  , 
Portland.  Oreg  ,  May  28,  1958. 
The  Honorable  torrn  Green, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Congresswoman    ORFZif:    No     doubt 
you  as  well  as  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
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terribl*  »lr  tragedlM  of  the  last  few  months. 
InvolTlng  military  pervonnel  and  clTllUn  air- 
lines. I  refer  particularly  to  the  catastroplia 
over  Las  Vegas. 

The  writer  can  understand  why  Congress 
Is  forced  to  deliberate  at  some  length  on 
matters  of  national  policy.  HowcTer,  when 
human  U^es  are  involved.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  It  would  be  necessary  to  debate  for  any 
such  great  length  of  time.  It  eeema  to 
me  that  you  people  who  are  In  the  know 
could  sit  down,  regardless  of  party  lines  or 
who  gets  the  credit  for  what,  and  pass  some 
sort  of  a  bin  that  will  delegate  a  single 
authority  to  control  the  growing  air  tralQc 
of  our  country. 

Hore  In  Portland  we  are  golns;  to  witness 
a  tragedy  of  our  own  some  of  these  days, 
with  these  new  Jets  screaming  throughout 
the  air  at  treniendous  speeds,  and  possibly 
In  the  hands  of  only  trainees.  When  that 
time  comes.  If  some  protective  legislation  has 
not  been  passed  by  Contrress,  responsibility 
Is  theirs,  and  that  responsibility  will  hang 
heavily  over  their  brads. 

I  leave  to  yi  u  the  type  of  legislation  (but 
we  on  the  Eldellnes  cannot  condone  politi- 
cal delays,  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be)  to 
do  something  In  the  m-ay  of  new  legislation 
that  will  prevent  these  terrible  accidents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A  P  Sersanous. 

President. 

Portland,  Ohec  .  May  27,  1958. 
Representallvc  Edith  Green. 

Wa.'.hmgton,  D  C. 

Dear  Ma.^.  Grein:  In  my  business  It  Is 
necescary  to  travel  by  air  often.  Therefore. 
It  Is  natural  that  air  accidents  like  the  recent 
midair  collltlons  have  caused  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness  In  my  fanuly.  1  am  concerned 
over  my  safety  and  that  of  my  family,  who 
occasionally  travel  v.ith  me.  while  we  are  In 
the  air.  This  Is  what  prompts  me  to  write 
you. 

I  understand  th.it  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced, or  shr.rtly  will  be  Introduced,  to 
establish  a  single  Federal  Agency  to  regulate 
all  air  tralLc.  It  seenwi  to  me  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  vitally  important  to  air  safety  In 
otu-  country  and  should  be  pa^ed  Immedi- 
ately I  Bincen  ly  hope  that  you  are  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  and  will  do  all  you  can 
to  speed  up  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LowEM.  Dots. 


Rat  Smtthe  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
Mrs   Edith  Green, 

Vn-ted  States  Representative. 
Hou^r  of  Rcvrcscntattves, 
Wai,hingtun,  D.  C. 
Dear     Repre.sentativk    Grx&n  :     It     Is,     of 
course,  of  vital  Interest  to  every  air  traveler 
to  feel  that  he  Is  safe  when  he  gets  in  any 
of  the  scheduled  airliners.     The  recent  un- 
called for  .ilr  col]lsioi\«  certainly  creates  an 
emergency  which  should  be  corrected  with- 
out delay. 

I  understand  that  the  Congress  Is  now 
considering  creating  a  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  which  would  take  over  complete  con- 
trol of  all  air  activities  and  aim  to  control 
all  traffic. 

it  seems  to  me  that  any  program  to  make 
the  air  travel  safe  beyond  reasonable  Uoubt 
should  have  emergency  legislation.  On  the 
ground  you  can  make  a  few  mistakes  and 
sUU  live,  but  you  cannot  make  one  mistake 
in  the  air  and  live  to  tell  the  tale.  I  hope 
that  our  legislators  appreciate  this  situation 
and  win  lend  their  full  support  to  some 
foolproof  legislation  which  will  control  trafflic 
safely. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rat  Smttiie. 


Binxxat  8t  Bttixikh, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  May  27, 1959, 
Hon.  Edith  Oreen, 

United  States  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wcuhington,  D.  C 
DzAE  Mrs.  Oreen:    Many  of  us   who  are 
constantly  using  the  airlines  for  transporta- 
tion are  deeply  concerned  over  the  unmis- 
takable   hazard    In    connection    with    flying 
due.   In    part,    to   the  divided   authority   la 
air  traffic. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  further  the  uni- 
fication of  both  civil  and  military  air  traffic 
control  authority  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
among  the  business  people  who  are  con- 
stantly traveling  by  air  and  who  keenly  feel 
the  necessity  of  additional  safety  measures. 
I  personally  feel  that  we  can  depend  upon 
you  to  concern  yourself  with  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  v.'lll  bring  about  safer 
conditions  for  those  of  us  who  travel  by  air. 
as  well  as  alleviate  worry  and  create  peace 
of  mind.  I.  for  one,  will  think  of  you  in 
this  connection  every  time  I  board  a  plane. 
Thanks  sincerely  for  anything  you  can  do 
to  help  solve  this  problem. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.BON  H.  Brrixiza. 


GEORCiA-PACinc  Corp., 
Portland.  Oreg..  June  6, 1958. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Hotise  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  As  a  frequent  and 
regular  uect  of  commercial  air  travel  service 
and  Epeaking  for  the  personnel  of  our  firm 
who  log  many  thousands  of  miles  each  month 
on  commercial  airlines,  I  am  writing  to  ask 
that  you  take  whatcvc-r  action  is  necessary 
to  secure  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  provide  for  unified 
air  traffic  control. 

The  tragic  accidents  of  United  Air  Lines 
In  a  collision  with  a  Jet  military  aircraft 
over  Las  Vegas  on  April  21,  resulting  In  a  loss 
of  49  lives,  and  the  collision  of  Capital  Air 
Lines  with  a  military  Jet  aircraft  over  Bruns- 
wick, Md  ,  on  May  20,  resulting  In  a  loss  of 
12  lives,  certainly  seem  to  be  argument 
en'jugh  that  we  are  badly  In  need  of  single, 
unified,  coordinated  control  of  the  uee  of  the 
airlanes  by  all  aircraft,  commercial,  mllltriry, 
and  private.  With  a  steady  Increase  in  trafl&c. 
It  can  only  be  expected  that  air  trnvel  will 
become  more  hazardous  unless  a  completely 
coordinated  control  of  all  air  traffic  Is  de- 
velo])ed. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  to  bring  about 
a  single,  coordinated  control  of  the  airlanes 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  and  we  further 
understand  that  bills  to  provide  for  such 
legislation  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Monronet  and  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  Harris.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port of  these  bills  and  ask  that  you  do  what- 
ever necessary  to  secure  their  prompt 
paEs.ige  so  that  coordinated  air  traffic  may 
become  a  reality  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

R.  B.  Pamplin, 

President. 

Mattag  Northwest  Co., 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  4,  1958. 
Congresswoman  Green, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De\.r  Congresswoman  :  This  company  Is 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  Maytag 
products  for  the  Northwestern  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  The  performance  of 
these  responsibilities  require  air  travel  by 
all  of  our  key  personnel.  We  have  a  deep 
Interest  In  the  safety  for  air  travel,  not  only 
for  ourselves  and  our  business,  but  for  the 
Nation. 


I  know  that  because  of  the  Importance  of 
air  trayel  to  your  constituents,  you  are  both 
Interested  and  actlre  In  studies  relating  to 
the  proper  control  of  air  travel,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  Interest  to  those  you 
have  already  evidenced. 

I  have  neither  the  Information  nor  the 
Imagination  required  to  suggest  proper  con- 
trols, but  I  strongly  urge  that  you  use  those 
available  to  you. 

Respectfully, 

A.  R.  Hughes, 

President. 

The  United  States  National  Bank, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  5,  1958 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Tlie  recent  cata- 
strophic accident  involving  a  collision  be- 
tween military  and  commercial  airplanes, 
and  resulting  in  dire  loss  of  life,  seems  to 
me  to  leave  no  alternative  for  thorough  con- 
sideration and  action. 

The  one  first  step  that  I  can  envision  In 
solving  this  problem  is  to  set  up  a  Federal 
Agency   which   will  regulate   aU   air   traffic. 

I  travel  a  great  deal  by  air  and  feel  per- 
sonally the  need  lor  immediate  action. 

I  am  sure  of  your  support  of  legislation 
to  this  end. 

Sincerely, 

M\RSH  ^LL  N,  Dana, 
Member,  100,000  Mile  Club. 

P0RTI.AND.  Oreg..  May  27,  1058. 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  Edith  Green. 

United    States    Representative,    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt   Dear   Representative   Green:     Amer- 
ica— always    out.'tanding    in    its    regard    for 
the    Individual — is,    at    present,    making    a 
poor  record. 

Because  stupidly  un-unlfled  air  control  is 
needlessly  and  ruthlessly  causing  loss  of 
American  lives,  we.  your  constituents,  must 
Join   you    in    hanging   our    heads    in    shame. 

I  shall  appreciate  noting  yovu  stimulation 
and  supjxirt  of  measures,  operative  imme- 
diately, to  curb  the  present  waste  of  Amer- 
ican lives  through  air  collisions.  The  Fed- 
eral Agency  promised  for  January,  1960,  wiU 
not  safeguard  Airurlcan  lives  in  1958  and 
19J9. 

Tours  In  helping  Americans  to  stay  alive. 

B.  L.  Crewdson. 

Oregon  He\pt  Association.  Inc., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Today  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of  Unit- 
ed Airlines,  outlining  pending  legislation  in 
Congress  to  create  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for   the  purpase   of  coordinating   efforts   to- 
ward air  traffic  control  and  air  traffic  rules. 
As  a  member  of  the  100,000  Mile  Club,  and 
a    passenger    who    is    very    Interested    in    air 
safety,   I  should  like   to   Inform  you   that  I 
strongly  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Gene  Malecki. 
Ezecutive  Director. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  as  Interested  and  concerned  with  the  air 
traffic  control  problem  that  faces  the  air 
transportation  Industry  as  we  are.  It  is  my 
feeling  tliat  at  least  until  certain  technical 
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problema  can  Ue  resolved,  one  single  agency, 
with  complete  authority  for  air  traifflc  con- 
trol, should  be  established. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  R.  Macombex. 

University  or  Oregon 

Medical  School, 
Department  of  Medicine, 
Portland.  Oreg..  May  29,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representativex, 

Office   Building.    Washington.   D.   C. 

Dear  Mrs,  Green:  As  a  frequent  user  of 
the  commercial  airlines.  I,  along  with  mil- 
lions of  others.  I  am  sure,  have  become  very 
concerned  about  the  midair  collisions — 
particularly  between  civilian  and  military 
planes.  I  have  long  felt  that  there  has 
been  too  much  Inertia  connected  with  the 
development  of  modern  methods  of  air  con- 
trol, and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  civilian  users 
Of  the  airlines  have  been  properly  Informed 
of  the  problems  or  the  progress  that  may 
have  been  made.  The  most  that  we  have 
received  and  noted  in  the  public  press  has 
been  concerned  with  very  vague  expressions 
of  plans  or  problems.  I  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  President's  active  role  in  getting 
something  done  In  this  field  now  without 
the  inordinate  delay  that  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  ponderous  movement  of  the 
now  existing  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
United  Air  Lines,  sent  to  nie  a  letter  whlcii 
he  sent  to  all  members  of  the  100.000  Mile 
Club,  to  which  I  belong.  In  this  he  clearly 
outlined  the  multiple  agencies  and  the  con- 
flicting interests  ihat  now  are  trying  to 
solve  this  problem.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
that  if  we  operate  this  way.  that  many  years 
will  elapse  before  anything  sensible  Is 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Patterson  pointed  out  that  there  is  to 
come  before  the  Congress  some  legislation 
Intended  to  create  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  bring  all  these  agencies  under  one  Juris- 
diction. Certainly  this  seems  to  be  a  highly 
sensible  and  long  needed  action,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish speedily  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  that 
I,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  am  deeply 
Interested  In  this  and  would  hope,  if  the 
legislation  is  well  drawn  and  sensible,  that 
you  will  see  fit  to  support  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  P.  Lewis,  M  D  , 

Professor  of  Medicine. 


Yeager-Sleight  Co.. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  2.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Oreen. 

Congresswoman.    Third    District,    State 
of  Oregon,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Mrs.    Green  :    I    am    a    private    busi- 
nessman   and    yet    have    over    6.000    hours   of 
flying   time  and   am  deeply  concerned  about 
these    two    recent    crashes    concerning    Jet 
military   aircraft  with   commercial  airliners. 
It    seems    to    me    that    a    single    Federal 
Agency  should  be  Immediately  set  up  to  con- 
trol all  airways  traffic,  and  I  certainly  would 
appreciate    your    doing    everything    In    your 
p>ower   to  bring  this  about  at  once. 

I  understand  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
consider  legislation  Intended  t<}  create  a 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  be  headed  by  an 
administrator  In  charge  of  aircraft  control, 
but  I  think  that  this  action  should  be  taken 
now  in  order  to  avoid  any  future  disasters 
such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late. 

Any   action   on   your   part  In   this   matter 
will    be    deeply    considered    by    myself    and 
many  other  voters  who  are  behind  you. 
Cordially  yoius, 

A.  W.  Sleight. 


Poetland,  Osra.,  Afay  27,  1958. 
Hon.  Editr  Gkxxn, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Representative  Green:  I  am  deeply 
shocked  over  the  recent  series  of  aircraft 
catastrophes  occasioned  by  collisions  be- 
tween commercial  airliners  maintaining  an 
approved  flight  plan  and  military  aircraft. 

It  appears  Imperative  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
create  a  Federal  aviation  agency  that  would 
have  complete  charge  over  air  traffic,  navi- 
gation, air  space,  and  traffic  procedures. 

As  an  Oregon  businessman  who  ii.ses  the 
commercial  airlines  a  great  deal,  may  I  urge 
you  to  give  thla  matter  your  most  vigorous 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thaddexjs  B    Bruno. 

h    k   coftey  a  as.sociates. 
Portland.  Orvg.,  June  3,  1958. 
Hon   EniTH  Green. 

House  Office  Bu'lding. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  REPRESENT.^TIVE  Green:  Why  we  are 
having  more  fatal  air  accidents  is  a  very 
8eriou3  question  which  certainly  needs  your 
Immediate  attention.  Unless  I  have  been 
misinformed,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  Increase  in  air  accidents  Is  because  we 
do  not  have  an  overall  single  authority  re- 
spanslble  for  all  air  space  and  traffic  with 
power  to  enforce  Its  safety  regulations. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter.  I  traveled  over 
60.000  miles  by  air  last  year  and  over  300.0OO 
since  1940.  I  mention  this  only  to  apprise 
you  of  the  fact  I  am  not  n  surface  traveler 
requ?stlng  something  about  which  I  am  un- 
familiar. Is  there  any  reason  why  this  single 
authority  can't  be  enacted  this  Congress? 
Sincerely, 

E.  J.  COFTEY. 

General  Manager. 


Portland  State  Collecje, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  4,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green. 

The  House  of  R'-presentatii^es, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DE^R  Mrs  Green:  During  the  past  15 
years  I  have  Ijeen  a  frequent  user  of  aircraft 
In  traveling  about  the  United  States  for  an 
overall  gross  distance  In  excess  of  300.000 
miles.  In  recent  years  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  accidents,  particularly  since  the  develop- 
ment of  Jet-propelled  planes.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  planes  arriving  at  a  busy 
port,  such  as  La  Ouardla  or  Midway,  have 
been  too  close  together  In  view  of  their  dif- 
fent  rates  of  ppeed. 

In  addition,  military  aircraft  seem  to  fol- 
low rules  of  their  own  In  complete  dIsrcL'ard 
for  the  lives  of  civilian.'?,  as  two  recent  acci- 
dents reveal  clearly.  Present  procedures  for 
regulating  air  traffic  are  obviously  Inade- 
quate. 

A  single  Federal  agency,  with  authority 
to  regulate  all  traffic,  srrms  to  be  needed  in 
the  Immediate  future.  I  trust  that  you  will 
see  your  way  clear  to  work  toward  this 
desirable  end. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Willard  B    Spat  ding. 

Dean  of  Faculty. 


Portland,  Oreg  ,  June  2,  1958. 
Hon  Edith  Green, 

United     States     Representative     from 
Oregon.      House       Office      Building. 
Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear   Mrs.   Green:    Fortunately,   mo-.t 
people    adjust    themselves    pretty    readily    to 
the  calculated  risks  necessary  and  Incidental 
to    our    modern    and    complex    way    of    life. 
Perhaps    we   are   Inclined    to    take    them    too 
much  for  granted;  hence  our  tragic  highway 


toll.  Nothing  we  do  Is  free  from  hazard,  of 
course,  whether  It  Is  walking  across  the 
street  or  flying  across  the  continent.  Once 
In  a  while,  you  get  a  shocker;  sotnetlmes. 
two. 

As  an  air  traveler  who  has  logged  between 
200.000  and  300.000  miles,  this  means  of 
transpK)rtatlon  has  become  quite  a  matter  of 
fact  procedure  as  the  fastest,  most  conveni- 
ent and  most  pleasant  way  of  getting  from 
one  distant  point  to  another.  I  habitually 
travel  this  way.  and  the  rare  occasion  when 
there  is  an  accident  Is  accepted  as  "juBt  one 
of  those  things"  which  inuft  be  exi>ecled  In 
any  situation  where  the  human  clement  Is 
Involved.  Certainly  the  record  of  commer- 
cial aviation  In  developing  controls  and  pro- 
cedures to  minimize  these  occasions  la  on« 
of  which  the  industry  can  well  be  proud. 

However,  catastrophes  like  the  two  recent 
ones  when  commercial  aircraft,  operating 
on  scheduled  flights  over  eptabilthed  air- 
ways, are  struck  down  by  military  aircraft 
produce  quite  a  different  reaction  because 
It  Feems  so  utterly  unnecessary  Since 
April  21.  when  a  military  Jet  crashed  a 
United  Airline  ship  over  Las  Vegas.  I  have 
traveled  approximately  10,000  miles  back 
and  forth  and  up  and  down  across  the  con- 
tinent. I  have  talked  with  many  sir  pas- 
sengers, both  aboiird  plane  and  in  airports 
and  on  the  ground  Continually  I  hear  the 
query,    "Why  should  such  things  happen?  ' 

According  to  the  news-reported  Investiga- 
tion and  editorial  comment,  it  would  seem 
that  the  prlnclnal  difficulty  Is  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  several  agencies 
which  control  the  use  of  air  space  With  the 
relatively  rapid  development  of  air  naviga- 
tion and  the  tremendous  Increase  In  air 
traffic,  it  Is  understandable  why  regulation 
should  have  b^n  a  patchwork,  piecemeal 
program  There  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  this  deplorable  situation  should 
continue  Indefinitely,  particularly  In  the 
face  of  such  tragic  Incidents  as  those  within 
the  last  5  or  6  weeks 

I  understand  there  Is  a  bill  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  unifying  these 
agencies  Into  one  overall  agency,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  air  tran.^poriation  and 
the  use  of  air  space  by  mllltarv,  commercial, 
and  private  aircraft.  This  sounds  like  a 
most  conrtructlve  approach  to  the  problem, 
and  I  am  certain  that  not  only  will  millions 
of  air  travelers,  but  als<j  their  families  aiid 
friends  concerned  for  their  safety,  appreciate 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  speed  such 
legislation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

McDannfll  Brown, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
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FIFTY-MILE  HIGHWAY  SPEED 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  today  an  editorial 
from  the  brother  of  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  gcnUeman 
fioin  New  York  1  Mr.  KeoghI.  The 
brother  is  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He 
sent  me  an  editorial  from  the  Brooklyn 
section  of  tlic  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
can, which  endorses  a  re.solution  that  I 
introduced  for  keeping  the  speed  of 
motor  vehicles  at  50  miles  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  holiday  weekends.  I  have  other 
editorials  endorsing  this  program,  but  I 
was  dellRhted  to  hear  from  the  supreme 
court  justice.  Judge  Keogh.  His  brother, 
the  Congressman,  is  one  of  my  neighbors 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  House  OfDce 
Buildin?.  and  a  very  fine  Member  of  the 
Congress. 


The  editorial  Is  as  follows : 

Authorltlea  on  highway  safety  In  Brooklyn 
today  are  hailing  the  move  >t«rt«d  In  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Edith  Nourse  Rogeks 
of  Massachusetts,  for  a  national  highway  law 
to  limit  all  motor  vehicles  to  a  speed  not 
greater  than  50  miles  an  hour  during  holiday 
weekends.  She  says  the  only  deviation  from 
the  proposed  strict  regulation  would  be  for 
emergency  vehicles.  Representative  Rogers 
says  the  Memorial  weekend  slaughter  should 
never  b<  permitted  to  happen  again. 


ANOTHER    HONOR    FOR   CLARENCE 
CANNON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.<^souri  (Mr.  Jones  1  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  honored  in 
many  ways.  Often  the  occasion  of  the 
conferring  of  such  honors  goes  unno- 
ticed. 

Too  often  we  wait  too  long  in  recog- 
nizing the  outstanding  service  which  our 
colleagues  in  this  body  perform  for 
their  constituencies,  their  States,  and 
our  Nation. 

That  is  why  today  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  his  friends  a  signal  honor 
which  is  being  conferred  upon  one  of 
our  Members,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  lovable  dean  of  our  Mis- 
souri delegation,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Cannon. 

I  miLst  admit  that  It  Is  nothing  new 
for  this  distingui<;hed  Member  to  receive 
honors  that  are  reserved  for  those  who 
have  made  the  most  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  his  Nation,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  and 
varied  recognitions  that  have  come  to 
Mr.  Cannon  during  his  many  long  years 
of  service  in  this  body. 

From  time  to  time  each  session  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  many  Members  have 
heaped  accolades  on  the  head  of  this 
devoted  public  servant,  whose  service 
cannot  bo  measured  in  terms  of  dollars, 
and  by  whose  action  this  Nation's  tax- 
payers have  been  saved  literally  bilhons 
of  dollars. 

The  remarkable  thing  to  me  about 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  the 
great  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  he  has,  not  only  of  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  this  great  Nation,  but  the  re- 
markable facility  he  has  for  interpreting 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  unusual  abil- 
ities which  he  has  and  which  he  uses 
with  such  dexterity  and  skill,  is  the  un- 
bounded energy  which  he  displays  at  all 
times.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
long  hours  which  Mr.  Cannon  consist- 
ently and  continually  devotes  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  From  experience  we 
all  know  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  him  in 
his  office  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  lateness  of  the  night,  on  Sat- 
urdays. Sundays,  and  holidays. 

We  who  are  more  intimately  associ- 
ated with  this  gentleman,  know  all  of 
these  things,  but  there  are  others  who 
not  only  have  taken  cognizance  of  his 
devotion  to  duty,  but  who  have  also  rec- 


ognized the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  throughout  the  years  he  has  been 
In  Washington. 

That  is  why  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities of  this  community  has  selected 
our  beloved  colleague  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  at  its  annual 
commencement  which  will  be  held  on 
tomorrow  evening.  Wednesday.  June  11. 
Acting  unanimously  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Southeastern  University  has 
chosen  Mr.  Cannon  for  this  signal  honor 
"on  the  basis  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  country  which  you  have 
made  during  the  span  of  your  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

It  is  most  significant  that  Mr.  Cannon 
has  been  chosen  for  this  honor,  since 
he  will  be  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
on  whom  this  deg^ree  has  been  conferred 
by  Southeastern  University.  Some  5 
years  ago.  this  university  initiated  a  pro- 
gram under  which  its  board  of  trustees 
recognized  outstanding  service  to  our 
country  by  its  career  employees.  While 
Mr.  Cannon  is  not  a  career  employee  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  who  can 
deny  that  he  has  made  not  only  a  career 
but  an  enviable  record  as  one  of  the 
greatest  elected  public  servants  of  our 
time.  So  large  and  so  great  have  been 
his  contributions  to  our  country  through- 
out the  years  that  this  university  has 
enlarged  the  field  of  consideration  which 
was  originally  limited  to  "career  serv- 
ice." 

Someone  may  ask  Is  this  the  first  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
been  so  honored?  Definitely  not.  and 
while  I  would  hesitate  to  try  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  honors  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  doubt  if  even  the  most  carefully 
compiled  biography  would  include  them 
all,  I  do  know  that  upon  at  least  four 
other  occasions  he  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  th^  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 

Many  years  ago  these  honorary  de- 
grees were  conferred  by  Culver-Stockton 
College,  and  by  Hannibal-La  Grange 
College.  He  also  holds  a  similar  degree 
conferred  by  his  alma  mater.  William 
Jewell  College  at  Liberty;  and  in  June 
1954  he  was  similarly  honored  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree.  So,  you  see,  this  will  be  the  fifth 
time  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
conferred  this  coveted  honor  on  the  dis- 
tinguished  Member  from   Missouri. 

While  the  man  has  been  honored  by 
farm,  church,  civic,  and  political  groups 
without  number,  I  would  rather  im- 
agine that  the  greatest  tribute  which 
has  been  paid  him  comes  from  the  fact, 
that  biennium  after  biennium  he  has 
been  returned  to  this  House  without  op- 
position from  either  political  party.  Ac- 
tually in  his  first  race  for  Congress  he 
had  no  opponent  from  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  since  that  election  in 
1922  he  has  been  returned,  usually  with- 
out opp>osition  from  either  party,  and 
when  he  did  he  led  the  ticket  for  State 
and  national  offices  throughout  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri. 

Clarence  Cannon  has  actually  served 
this  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion since  1911  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington   as    a    temporary    clerk    in    the 


office  of  the  late  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
whom  he  served  as  confidential  secre- 
tary. Later  he  was  journal  clerk  of  the 
House  in  which  capacity  he  instituted 
some  procedures  which  are  followed  to 
this  day. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  when 
the  son  of  Speaker  Clark — the  late  Sena- 
tor Bennett  Champ  Clark — entered  the 
service.  Clarence  Cannon  was  named  to 
the  post  of  Parliamentarian  of  the  House, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  under  both 
Democratic  and  Repubhcan  administra- 
tions. It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
began  the  studies  that  were  to  bring  him 
distinction  in  the  field  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  For  years  he  was  the  au- 
thority on  parliamentary  law.  being  the 
author  of  the  treatise  on  that  subject  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica:  the  editor 
of  several  editions  of  the  Manual  and 
Digest  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
editor  of  Procedures  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  1920;  and  of  Cannon's 
Procedure  under  which  the  House  oper- 
ated for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  he  was  chosen  to  edit 
and  compile  the  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  rules  may 
change,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  not  be 
reminded  of  Cannon's  Precedents  which 
have  governed  the  conduct  of  this  body 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  intend  that  this 
should  be  a  biography  of  our  colleague 
and  indeed  it  shall  not  be.  I  hope  that 
our  friend  will  take  care  of  that  in  an 
autobiography  which  I  predict  would  be 
among  the  best  sellers  of  our  time. 

I  do  want  to  say.  however,  that  any 
reference  to  Mr.  Cannon  without  a  word 
about  his  dedication  to  the  farmers  of 
America  would  be  failing  to  acknowledge 
the  most  outstanding  service  that  he  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
While  he  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  there 
is  little  legislation  affecting  the  farmers 
of  America  which  has  cleared  this  House 
without  the  imprint  of  the  Cannon  in- 
fluence. As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  can  truthfully  state  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  evidenced  a  greater 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
and  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  than  has 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  is 
really  a  dirt  fanner,  living  on  a  beauti- 
ful farm  just  outside  the  town  of  Els- 
berry. 

As  a  student,  college  professor,  lawyer, 
secretary,  parliamentarian,  legislator, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  dean  of  the  Missouri 
delegation.  Clarence  Cannon  has  won 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated,  principally 
because  his  one  ambition  has  been  to  be 
of  sei'vice  to  his  fellow  man.  His  record 
has  been  made.  Although  he  has  re- 
ceived practically  every  honor  that  can 
come  to  any  man.  nevertheless,  I  felt  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  would  like  to 
join  me  in  extending  felicitations  to  our 
colleague  upon  whom  will  be  conferred 
this  additional  honor  on  June  11,  at 
Southeastern  University,  to  which  all  of 
us  have  been  invited  to  witness  the  con- 
ferring of  the  doctor  of  laws  degree. 
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HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  O'UasaJ  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Nation  has  a  half-trillion  dollars — 
$500  billion — invested  in  housing. 

This  is  nearly  three  times  the  value  of 
our  investment  in  agriculture,  including 
all  the  farms,  machinery,  livestock,  and 
other  facilities  in  that  largest  of  all  in- 
dustries. It  is  5  or  6  times  all  the 
arsets  of  our  gigantic  life  insurance  com- 
panies, which  in  turn  dwarf  our  huge 
industrial  empires. 

Housing  is  both  our  largest  single  in- 
vestment and  our  most  neglected  one, 
in  spite  of  the  multi-billion-dollar  hous- 
ing programs  this  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  billions  spent  privately  each 
year. 

I  have  today  introduced  two  bills  to 
encourage  and  speed  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  in 
the  United  States  by  establishing  a 
'credit  program  for  such  purposes  and 
providing  a  tax  incentive. 

The  bills  have  two  naajor  objectives: 
to  halt  the  enormously  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary neglect  of  our  existing  hous- 
ing investment  and  to  provide  a  quick- 
acting,  nationwide  economic  stimulant 
more  sorely  needed  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  dark  days  of  the  thirties. 

We  already  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  eradicate  slums  and  to  rid  the 
Nation  of  dwelling  units  unfit  for  human 
habitation  which  cannot  be  restored  to 
Ifvable  conditions.  We  are  extending 
more  billions  in  credit,  or  loan  insur- 
ance, for  construction  of  new  homes. 

SLUM     PREVENTION     NEGLECTED 

But  we  are  treating  the  rehabilitation 
and  conservation  of  our  existing 
half-trillion  dollars'  worth  of  homes — 
individual  homes,  rental  houses  and 
apartments — as  a  minor,  unimportant 
problem;  a  stepchild. 

We  are  investing  billions  in  cures  for 
housing  ills,  but  only  nickels  and  dimes 
in  the  prevention  of  those  ills,  if  we 
will  start  investin'::  just  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital  in  prevention  we  can 
berrin  to  lick  the  slum  problem.  An-J 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  stimulate  tlie 
economy  of  every  city,  every  town,  eveiy 
village  and  even  the  rural  areas  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Recently  I  saw  a  study  on  the  subject 
of  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  by  Mr.  Ernest  Shinner  of  the 
Shinner  Foundation  in  Chicago  which 
interested  me  greatly.  I  have  been  given 
access  to  farther  research  done  by  the 
foundation  on  the  subject.  The  po- 
tentialities for  good  from  such  a  pro- 
gram— both  economic  and  s^ocial — are 
tremendous.  Hu'?e  task  forces  in  civic 
life,  in  business,  and  in  labor  are  already 
marshaled  and  ready  to  undertake  the 
job.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  trigger  to 
set  them  in  motion. 

CREDrr    NiriDED 

The  required  trigger  Is  credit,  and  It 
Is  my  judgment  that  a  Government  dem- 
onstration program  will — as  they  have 
in  the  past — simply  OF>en  a  field  into 
which  private  capital  will  move  and  do 
the  bulk  of  the  job. 


We  are  just  beginning  to  get  a  new 
picture  of  the  housing  situation  in  the 
United  States  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  1957.  A  few  figures  have  been  re- 
leased out  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Survey 
of  Houjsing,  made  as  of  December  31, 
1956. 

There  were  55.340.000  housing  anits 
in  the  Nation.  Of  these,  11,860,000  had 
been  built  since  1950.  According  to  a 
Census  Bureau  press  release,  the  over- 
all quality  of  our  housing  had  improved 
in  the  6-year  period — only  24  percent  of 
the  55  million  1956  homes  were  dilapi- 
dated or  lacking  in  essential  facilities, 
compared  to  30  percent  of  housing  in 
those  categories  in  1950.  But  only  a 
little  analysis  reveals  that  the  number  of 
housing  units  which  are  lacking  in  facil- 
ties  or  dilapidated  remaiivs  well  over  13 
million  units.  The  24  percent  of  55 'i 
million  homes  existing  in  1956  amounted 
to  13,281.000  units  in  the  low,  undesir- 
able categories.  The  30  percent  of  45 
million  homes  in  the  Nation  in  1950  was 
13,800,000. 

NUMEBICAL    CAIN    SMALL 

We  have  poured  hundreds  of  milllofLs 
of  dollars — billions — into  slum  clearance 
in  the  6-yenr  period.  The  survey  shows 
that  2.540,000  of  the  housing   units  in 


existence  in  1950  had  been  demolished  or 
l06t  by  other  means  when  the  1956  sur- 
vey was  made.  Another  670.000  units 
were  lost  by  merger  for  a  total  loss  of 
3,210.000  of  the  1950  housing  units.  But 
with  all  this  demolition  and  losses  in  old 
units,  we  made  only  a  half  million  net 
gain  in  the  dilapidated  and  inadequate 
facilities  categories. 

What  happened? 

Obviously,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  stepchildren — our  neglected  housing 
units — deteriorated  from  the  acceptable 
classes  Into  the  undesirable  categories. 
Conservation  and  maintenance  were 
neglected.  Existing  homes  naturally 
ran  down.  Ten.s  of  thou.sands  became 
dilapidated  each  year. 

The  press  agents  can  stack  the  figures 
up  any  way  they  want  to  stack  them. 
With  all  the  billions  spent  between  1950 
and  1956  on  housing  programs,  the  ."sur- 
veys reflect  13,794,000  low-category 
homes  in  the  Nation  m  1950  and  13,281.- 

000  on  December  31.  1956. 

I  ask  con.sent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  Census  Bureau  table  on 
Improvement  in  the  Hou.sing  Supply  of 
the  United  States  on  which  this  analysis 
has  been  based,  with  two  footnotes  whicli 

1  have  added. 
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At  this  1950  to  1956  rate  of  gain  and 
assuming  we  keep  pumping  billions  an- 
nually into  present  hou.sin'4  programs,  it 
will  take  IGO  years  to  lick  the  housinp 
problem  in  the  Nation. 

Actually  it  will  never  be  licked — our 
eflforts  will  not  match  our  rrquircment.s — 
so  long  as  we  pour  billions  into  pounds 
of  cures  and  nickels  and  dimes  into  pre- 
vention. 

The  inability  of  our  present  numerous 
but  relatively  costly  housing  programs  to 
match  our  requirements  needs  but  few 
illustrations. 

CIEARANCE    SLOW    AND    COSTLT 

If  all  the  billions  of  dollars  currently 
being  soui^ht  by  Government  for  slum 
clearance  were  made  available  at  once, 
they  would  replace  only  3  or  4  square 
miles  of  slum  dwellings.  But  there  are 
more  than  70  square  miles  of  slums  and 
so-called  conservation  areas,  which  can 
easily  become  slums — in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago alone. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
set  up  with  high  hopes  a  few  years  ago 
to  restore  areas  that  had  already  been 
destroyed    or    badly    run    down,    has 


achieved  httle  but  fru-.trations  to  th!.<? 
date.  The  FHA  report  for  the  year 
1936 — the  la.st  available — shows  that 
cumulatively  throuRh  that  year  there 
had  been  committed  le.ss  than  $60  mil- 
lion to  finance  con.servation  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  units  throughout 
the  entire  Nation. 

We  are  told,  optimistically,  that  near- 
ly 500  areas  have  been  desicnated  as 
urban  renewal  areas,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  line  for  restoration.  Hous- 
ing officials  out  in  the  cities  which  have 
pioneered  urban  renewal  projects  com- 
plain privately  that  the  projects  retard, 
rather  than  speed,  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation of  homes. 

When  an  area  in  some  city  is  desig- 
nated as  an  urban  renewal  area,  the  fu- 
ture of  every  -structure  in  it  becomes  un- 
certain. Deci.sion  has  to  be  made  which 
blocks  of  homes  are  to  be  torn  down, 
and  replaced.  Deci.sion  has  to  be  made 
which  housing  structures  can  be  reha- 
bilitated or  consei-ved.  A  master  plan 
has  to  be  developed.  Approval  of  plan- 
ners, housing  board.s.  zoning  boards,  city 
council  and  the  FHA  In  Washinpton 
have  to  be  obtained  and  each  alteration 
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in  the  master  plan  by  one  of  these  many 
agencies  means  that  a  revised  plan  has 
to  be  sent  around  the  whole  circuit  for 
a  new  set  of  approvals. 

This  ts  not  intended  to  be  critical. 
But  It  is  obviously  going  to  take  not 
weeks  or  months,  but  years,  to  clear 
many  of  our  urban  renewal  projects. 
During  that  period  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation will  come  to  a  virtual  stop 
within  the  designated  areas.  Credit  for 
such  work  will  not  be  available  until  the 
fate  of  each  building  is  determined. 
And  when  finally  approved  for  Insured 
rehabilitation  loans  under  section  220  of 
the  FHA  Act.  the  owners  of  housing 
units  will  still  have  to  go  out  and  find 
the  banker  or  the  credit  lender  who  will 
put  up  the  dollars  to  do  his  work. 

BLIGHT    STUX    BPREAOS 

The  net  effect  of  urban  renewal  as  of 
today  may  very  well  be  a  slowing  down, 
rather  than  stimulation,  of  the  neglected 
maintenance,  conservation,  and  restora- 
tion work  which  needs  to  be  stimulated. 

Housing  blight  is  still  spreading  as  fast 
or  faster  than  we  can  tear  down  and  re- 
place existing  housing. 

We  must  have  a  new  emphasis  on  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  to  bring  our 
total  housing  effort  into  better  balance, 
and  to  meet  the  central  problem  of 
maintaining  the  values  of  our  present 
half-trillion  dollar  investment,  or  the 
problem  will  not  be  met  in  even  160 
years. 

If  we  can  arrest  the  further  expansion 
of  slums  and  blight  by  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  what  is  still  sound,  then 
new  construction  will  ultimately  elimi- 
nate the  slums  already  in  existence. 
Present  housing  programs  .^hould  not  be 
abandoned.  Their  potentialities  need  to 
be  reappraised,  however,  realistically. 
They  are  not  a  total  answer.  They  will 
not  do  the  whole  job. 

The  realistic  fact  Is  that  this  Govern- 
ment and  this  Congress  will  never  ap- 
propriate or  vote  to  underwrite  the  bil- 
lions required  to  demolish  and  replace 
all  rundown  housing  units.  A  program 
that  will  make  It  possible  and  worth 
while  for  private  owners  to  do  the  bulk 
of  the  job — which  is  the  way  it  should 
be  done  in  our  American  system — has  to 
be  devised. 

A    NEW    APPBOACH 

We  need  to  abandon  the  overly  opti- 
mistic view  of  some  public  housing  advo- 
cates that  this  Government  should,  can. 
and  will  tear  down  and  replace  every 
seriously  rundown  housing  structure  and 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  our  existing  investment  must  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  bill  I  introduced 
today  would  establish  a  Housing  Conser- 
vation and  Rehabilitation  Agency  with 
$250  million  of  capital  subscribed  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  start.  It  would 
have  the  power  to  make  loans  for  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  housing.  It 
would  have  the  power  to  issue  debentures 
against,  or  guarantee  and  sell  outright, 
mortgages  obtained  with  this  original 
capital,  thereby  renewing  Its  available 
loan  funds.  It  would  also  have  the 
power  to  Insure  private  loans  for  the 
purposes  mentioned.  Although  the  be- 
ginning Govornment  capital  is  relatively 


small,  the  Agency's  powers,  taken  to- 
gether, would  give  It  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  credit  for  several  bUlion  dollars 
of  work.  And  if  history  repeats  itself, 
as  it  has  in  the  case  of  title  I  loan  pro- 
gram under  FHA,  private  lenders  will 
soon  move  into  the  field,  adapt  the  Gov- 
ernment program,  and  supply  the  bulk 
of  capital  required  to  meet  our  objec- 
tives. 

There  is  no  question  that  with  a  little 
stimulation — a  triggering  action  by  gov- 
ernment— a  tremendous  volume  of  work 
can  be  put  underway  quickly. 

There  are  now  more  than  6,000  com- 
munity organizations,  or  community 
conservation  and  betterment  groups,  in 
existence  in  the  cities  of  the  Nation, 
many  of  them  thwarted  and  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  credit  for  rehabilitation 
work  that  this  program  would  provide. 
Their  members  constitute  a  huge  army 
of  civic-minded  citizens  who  are  eager 
to  press  this  very  work. 

The  United  States  Census  of  Business 
Indicates  that  there  are  more  than  600,- 
000  business  establishments,  large  and 
small — contractors,  plumbers,  electrical 
contractors,  painters,  masons,  roofers, 
and  others — who  could  and  would  bene- 
fit from  a  great  housing  improvement 
program  who  are  increasingly  in  need  of 
work  as  the  recession  develops. 

BOLUnONS    BEING    SOUGHT 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards  has  a  Build  America  Better 
Committee  now  groping  for  ways  to  trig- 
ger a  great  rehabihtation  movement. 
The  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  combs  the 
country  for  techniques  to  facilitate  such 
work,  distributing  a  folder  of  materials 
on  "Saving  Cities  through  Conservation 
and  Rehabilitation." 

There  are  the  building  trades  unions 
and  industry  unions  beyond  them,  with 
millions  of  members  who  would  benefit — 
and  benefit  the  national  economy — from 
the  work  created  if  we  seriously  under- 
took to  put  our  gigantic  investment  in 
housing  into  first  class  condition. 

And  there  are  millions  of  homeowners, 
plus  the  owners  of  20  million  rental 
housing  units,  who,  with  one  or  both  of 
the  incentives  I  am  propKwing — a  supply 
of  credit  and  the  right  to  charge  costs 
of  rehabilitation  to  expense  taxwise — 
would  be  eager  to  get  their  investment 
back  in  good  repair. 

BFTTEH    HOUSING 

The  end  product  of  rehabilitation  is 
not  going  to  be  inferior  housing.  It  will 
be  better  housing  than  we  are  achieving 
in  many  of  our  all-new,  expensive  proj- 
ects. 

The  cost  of  providing  new  housing  is 
so  great  that  efforts  to  economize  have 
drastically  reduced  basic  standards  of 
living  space,  land  use,  equipment  and 
other  features.  The  result  is  construc- 
tion which  must  inevitably  add  to  the 
slum  problem  again  in  a  very  few  years. 
Social  workers  are  already  complaining 
of  lack  of  space  for  children — even  l£w;k 
of  space  for  the  men — in  our  modem 
housing  units. 

In  contrast,  the  rehabilitation  of  mil- 
lions of  basically  sound  existing  dwell- 
ings can  be  accomplished  at  far  less 
original  cost  than  building  new  units. 


And  it  can  take  full  advantage  of  the 
good  location  of  older  homes,  of  the 
generous  standards  of  land  use  and 
space,  including  fireplaces,  closets  and 
basements.  Most  existing  homes  have 
trees  and  shrubs  and  lawns  already  in 
existence  which  are  far  preferable  to  the 
small  lawns  and  playgrounds  of  son:i» 
of  our  new  project  housing.  There  is 
Individuality  of  architecture,  instead  of 
monotonous  repetition,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  times,  of  the  same  house 
plan. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  should  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  benefits  of  renovation  of  older  build- 
ings, and  the  superior  amenities  they 
offer.  Because  rehabilitation  is  less  cost- 
ly than  new  units,  middle-income  citi- 
zens and  even  low-income  citizens  can 
have  more — not  less — for  their  housing 
expenditures  through  this  approach. 

EXTENT   or   THE   PROBLEM 

Clearly,  not  nearly  all  of  the  13,300,000 
homes  now  classed  as  dilapidated  or 
lacking  facilities  can  be  rehabilitated. 
Some  housers  contend  that  virtually  all 
should  be  torn  down  and  replaced.  Even 
i.'  that  were  desirable,  it  is  completely 
unrealistic.  At  $10,000  per  unit,  it  would 
take  $133  billion  to  do  the  job.  There 
are  many  demands  on  our  resources. 
We  need  more  schools,  health  facilities, 
highways,  resources  development  proj- 
ects, defense  supplies,  industrial  plants 
and  other  things. 

An  appraisal  of  how  this  marginal 
housing  could  and  should  be  handled, 
with  economic  and  political  realities  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  facts  about  the 
structures,  has  been  made  by  research 
people  for  the  Shinner  Foundation. 
They  feel  that  at  least  6  million  units 
can  be  restored.  They  are  located  in  our 
cities,  in  rural  areas  and  on  farms.  The 
distribution  indicates  how  widespread 
across  the  Nation  the  economic  benefit 
from  a  great  housing  improvement  pro- 
gram could  be. 

Beyond  the  economic  benefit,  there 
would  be  social  gains  of  inestimable  in-  . 
tangible  value.  Better  housing  means 
better  family  life,  less  juvenile  delin- 
quency, less  crime — a  tietter  national 
life. 

AN    ILLUSTBATION 

Conservation  work,  as  distinguished 
from  rehabilitation,  is  needed  by  addi- 
tional millions  of  housing  units  which 
are  yet  adequate  and  livable,  but  gradu- 
ally running  down;  slipping  into  the  di- 
lapidated class  as  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  did  between  1950  and  1956. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  in  my  great 
home  community,  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  that  city  we  have  16  square  miles 
which  the  housers  classify  as  slums  re- 
quiring replacement.  But  we  also  have 
56  square  miles  of  so-called  conserva- 
tion areas  where  the  housing,  in  the 
overall,  is  rundown  and  deteriorating, 
but  still  livable.  For  the  most  part,  it 
requires  conservation  rather  than  re- 
habilitation to  be  made  desirable  and 
adequate. 

In  this  area  in  Chicago  are  many, 
many  blocks  of  3-  and  4-story  brick 
apartments  of  the  sturdiest  construc- 
tion, providing  more  ample  living  space 
than  most  of  our  modern  housing.    The 
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buildings  are  25  to  40  years  old.  There 
is  need  for  new  plumbing,  wiring,  roofs, 
exterior  work  and  other  modernization. 
They  can  be  made  into  very  desirable 
dwelling  units  at  far  less  cost  than  new 
housing  can  be  provided.  Or  they  can 
be  subdivided  by  despondent  or  avari- 
cious owners  and  allowed  to  run  on  down 
into  the  dilapidated  class,  soon  becom- 
ing slums. 

There  are  also  fine  old  houses  in  this 
conservation  area  which  face  the  same 
alternatives;  conservation,  or  subdivi- 
sion, exploitation,  and  finally  dilapida- 
tion into  slums. 

credit:  a  central  problem 
A  great  many  people  have  been  as- 
suming that  when  a  property  holder  has 
an  equity  in  a  home,  credit  for  rehabili- 
tation or  consei'vation  of  the  structure  is 
not  a  problem.    This  is  not  tioie. 

A  considerable  factor  in  private  home 
loans  is  personal  income  of  the  borrower 
and  ability  to  repay  regardless  of  the 
value  or  intrinsic  worth  of  real  estate.  A 
large  part  of  private  home  loan  credit  of 
this  type  is  really  personal  credit,  with 
the  real  estate  actually  only  collateral. 
The  right  is  maintained  to  a  deficiency 
judgment  a!,'ainst  the  borrower.  For 
this  reason  older  citizens  without  .salaries 
or  a.ssured  incomes  are  virtually  in- 
eligible for  loans  where  property  value 
is  the  sole  security.  Rental  property 
owners  whose  income  is  largely  from  the 
real  estate  being  mortgaged  have  the 
same  handicap. 

Private  capital  goes  to  the  most  secure 
loan,  and  where  a  lender  has  a  choice 
between  an  individual's  note  and  a  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  loan  at  nearly 
equivalent  interest,  the  guaranteed, 
wholly  safe  loan  will  get  the  money. 

We  now  have  several  such  insured- 
loan  programs  in  operation.  We  have 
just  authorized  FHA  to  inrure  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  of  housing  loans.  Vir- 
tually all  of  this  insurance  will  be  placed 
on  loans  for  new  homes — the  loans  with 
which  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
work  must  compete  for  available  money. 
Obviously,  the  money  will  go  to  the  in- 
sured loans.  New  homes  are  needed. 
The  Government-insurance  programs 
have  proven  invaluable  in  stimulating 
construction  of  needed  new  homes.  I 
am  not  at  all  critical  of  the  insured-loan 
programs.  But  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  programs  are  a  major  factor  in 
shortage  of  rehabilitation  loan  credit, 
and  that  rehabilitation  loans  must  be 
made  at  least  equally  attractive  to 
lenders  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
to  maintain  existing  hou.sing. 

There  are  other  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  shortage  of  rehabilitation 
credit,  some  of  them  nonmoncy  influ- 
ences, which  could  be  reviewed  at  length. 
But  the  important  fact  we  must  face  is 
that  credit  for  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  homes  is  scarce  and 
costly.  It  Is  the  biggest  factor  in  neglect 
of  our  half-trillion  dollar  investment  in 
housing.  Its  scarcity — the  inability  to 
get  loan  money  to  conserve  and  reiiabili- 
tate  homes — all  too  frequently  leads  to  a 
further  step  on  the  road  of  slum  crea- 
tion; the  subdivision  of  older  structures 
to  increase  rental  income — a  step  wliich 


owners  take  to  milk  structures  in  thelr 
dying  years  of  all  the  capital  possible. 

rRmcIfT    PROGRAMS 

The  FHA  has  programs  Intended  to  aid 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing housing,  but  they  are  not  getting  the 
job  done. 

FHA  title  I  program  Is  the  widely  used 
small  repair  and  modernization  loan  pro- 
gram. Under  it.  the  FHA  insures  port- 
folios of  character  loans — personal 
loans — made  to  housing  owners  through 
local  lenders  and  approved  materials 
dealers  for  small  jobs.  The  loans  are 
limited  to  $3,500  in  a  single  family 
house,  and  to  $15,000,  not  exceeding  $2,- 
500  per  unit,  on  the  maximum,  6-unit 
Structures  which  are  eliRible.  The  loan 
period  Is  limited  to  5  years  on  the  single 
unit  and  7  years  on  mulli-unit  loans. 
The  charge  for  the  money  is  a  discount 
of  $5  per  $100  borrowed  up  to  $2,500  and 
$4  per  $100  borrowed  beyond  that  figure. 
The  real  cost  of  money  under  this  pro- 
gram is  over  9  percent. 

Tnere  has  been  a  large  volume  of  very 
small  loans  made  under  this  program. 
From  1934  through  1957,  more  than  21.- 
023,000  loans  for  $10 1^  billion  dollars 
have  been  insured — the  loans  averaging 
around  $500.  Last  year  there  wore 
1,112.000  loans  In.sured  for  $869,000,000. 
an  average  of  about  $775  per  loan. 

The  title  I  program  ha.s  done  a  great 
deal  of  good — it  is  apparently  our  mo.st 
successful  mass  program  in  the  housing 
field — but  i.s  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
major  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
needs. 

SHORTCOMINGS 

The  statutory  limitations  on  size  of 
loTns,  the  .short  loan  period.s  and  the 
hi(?h  Interest  rate  make  title  I  u.sele.ss  to 
anyone  who  has  a  major  rehabilitation 
job,  and  particularly  so  to  the  rental 
housing  owner  deix>ndfnt  on  rental  in- 
come for  his  own  livelihood.  There  arc 
tens  of  thousands  of  such  rental  hous- 
ing owners  who  can  spend  their  money 
to  rehabilitate  their  structures  only  if 
the  work  is  .self-liquidatins:  and  will  in- 
crease income  sufficiently  to  amortize 
costs.  At  reasonable  Interest  and  ex- 
tended loan  periotls,  major  repair  job.s 
can  be  amortized  out  of  a  .small  increase 
in  rental  income.  But  not  in  5  or  7  years 
at  9  percent  interest. 

Title  I  is  far  too  restricted  and  costly 
to  help  with  anything  but  very  .small 
jobs,  as  the  average  of  its  21  million 
loans  indicates. 

The  next  loan  program  wliich  might 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  work  is  sec- 
tion 207.  Housing  for  elderly  people 
and  tourists  courts  are  financed  also 
through  this  section.  Under  it,  rehabil- 
itation loans  must  be  on  rental  housing 
structures  in  lots  of  8  or  more  miits 
There  is  a  loan  limit  of  $8,100  per  unit 
and  $2,500  per  room  in  walkups,  and  of 
$8,400  or  $2,700  per  room  in  elevator 
structures.  Interest  is  limited  to  A\-^ 
percent  on  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property.  The  loan  period 
can  run  up  to  40  years. 

Cumulatively,  since  1940.  only  about 
$20  million  of  money  has  been  u.sed 
under  this  section  to  refinance  or  im- 
prove existing  housing.  What  lenders 
are  going   to  make   412   percent  mort- 


gages when  they  can  make  5  "4  percent 
Government  guaranteed  loans  on  new 
houses,  or  9  percent  Interest  on  smaller, 
short  term  rehabilitation  loans? 

SIC-nON  120  MOVIS  SLOWLT 

Tlie  next  significant  rehabilitation  loan 
program  Is  the  urban  renewal  provision, 
section  220,  atx}ut  which  I  have  already 
commented  Urban  renewal  Involves  so 
much  redtape  that  In  Its  early  years — 
and  that  is  all  there  has  been  of  It  yet — 
It  retards  rather  than  stimulates  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation.  Typical  of  the 
growing  disappointment  with  the  urban 
renewal  program  which  is  reported  to 
me.  Is  this  story  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  May  16,  1958.  It  Is  a  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Welfare.  It  reports  that 
several  .speakers  at  these  mectiiiKs  re- 
ported a  disparity  between  promise  and 
performance  under  the  program;  and 
that  attempted  remaking  of  great  metro- 
politan areas  has  not  solved  many  old 
difficulties  and  has  created  some  new- 
ones.  One  speaker  referred  to  relocation 
of  families  from  the.se  areas  as  a  game 
of  musical  chairs — a  moving  of  families 
from  one  slum  area  into  another,  or  into 
an  area  that  would  be  deteriorated  into 
slums  by  the  overcrowding. 

SECTION    221    LIMITATIONS 

Next  on  this  list  of  programs  under 
which  rehabilitation  mi^ilit  be  flnanrcd 
is  section  221,  the  so-called  relocation 
housiny  section. 

This  program  w.-is  set  up  to  a.ssure 
decent  homes  for  families  put  out  cf 
their  former  homes  by  government  ac- 
tion such  as  conilrucUon  of  streets,  high- 
ways, schools,  or  other  projects  by 
county,  town.  State,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  within  it  the  elements 
of  a  succ:s.sful  rehabilitiitton  program. 
It  i.s  not  only  be^'inning  to  be  used — 
there  are  obviously  schemes  being  pio- 
moted  to  stretch  it  beyond  supplying  re- 
Iccaticn  housing  to  fill  the  vacuum— the 
need— for  a  general  coiiiervation  and 
rehabilitation  loan  propram. 

The  official  description  of  section  221 
loans  says  they  are  made  to  assist  in 
relocating  families  from  urban  renewal 
areas  and  in  relocating  families  dis- 
placed a.s  a  result  of  government  action. 
Loans  can  be  made  on  single  family 
dwellings  to  an  owner-occupant  for  up 
to  $D.000  and  100  percent  of  appraised 
vahie,  or  to  an  operative  builder  for  up 
to  $7,650  or  85  percent  of  apprai.^ed 
value.  Ixjans  of  100  percent  of  estimated 
value  when  improvements  are  completed 
can  be  made  on  10  or  more  units  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  per  unit  in  high- 
cost  areas.  They  aie  up  to  40-year  loans 
at  a  maximum  of  5'i  percent  interest 
on  sinRle-hou.sing  unit  loans  and  5  per- 
cent on  multiple  unit  loans. 

There  is  an  overall  limitation  of  $12.- 
500,000  in  such  loans  to  any  one  person 
or  corporation  in  the  housing  field. 

STRETCHING    SECTION    221 

Here  is  a  practical  program,  but  It  Is 
ostensibly  limited  down  to  providing 
housiiig  only  for  people  who  are  dis- 
placed by  a  highway,  a  school,  or  other 
public  project.  But  it  Is  so  desirable 
that  some  builders  think  they  have  found 
a  loophole  tliat  will  let  them  use  it  to 
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rehabilitate  all  the  housing  in  a  town.  I 
have  seen  a  letter  from  a  national  leader 
In  private  life  to  a  civic  leader  In  an 
eastern  community  explaining  the  situa- 
tion In  which  he  SAyt'. 

Tlie  fastest   way  for  the  city  of to 

get  a  program  under  way  to  Improve  lt« 
housing  will  be  with  section  221  FHA  insured 
flnanclng.  With  fair  enforcement  of  a  city 
housing  code  It  will  be  possible  to  raise  to 
proi>or  atandarda  all  subatandard  dwelllDgs 
and  remove  dwelilngs  that  are  economically 
beyond  rehabilitation. 

Undpr  section  221,  existing  housing  or 
new  housing  must  be  offered  llrst  to  a  fam- 
ily that  has  been  displaced  because  of  any 
form  of  government  activity.  If  a  displaced 
family  does  not  want  to  buy  the  house,  the 
realtor,  builder,  or  owner,  may  sell  It  tu  any 
family  after  holding  It  for  60  days. 

Note  that  this  letter  suggests  that  sec- 
tion 221.  the  relocation  housing  section, 
can  be  used  to  raise  to  proper  standards 
"all "  substandard  housing,  pointing  out 
the  regulation  under  which  sales  can  be 
made  to  persons  without  relocation 
housing  certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  this  let- 
ter attests  the  accuracy  of  my  comments 
about  shortage  of  credit  on  an  unin- 
sured. Individual  loan  basis  for  major 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  loans;  It 
attests  the  efficacy  of  direct  Government 
loans,  or  loan  insurance.  In  the  rehabili- 
tation field.  It  attests  and  is  evidence 
of  the  striving,  the  absolute  pressure  that 
exi.sts  across  the  Nation,  to  find  a  work- 
able plan  to  save  our  communities 
through  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  housing.  It  attests  the  fact  that  a 
program  patterned  on  section  221  terms 
could  get  the  job  done. 

I  am  withholding  the  text  of  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  quoted  because  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  widest  possible  use 
of  the  relocation  housing  authorities  to 
get  homes  fixed  up.  I  hope  the  town  does 
get  all  of  Its  deteriorated  and  sub.stand- 
ard  housing  made  over  Into  decent 
homes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  pet  in  the  way  of  the  town's 
use  of  section  221  loans  for  that  purpose 
If  It  Is  necessary. 

But  Congress  should  adopt  a  program, 
patterned  after  section  221.  under  which 
the  job  can  be  done  without  subterfuge 
and  on  a  big,  nationwide  scale. 

The  Housing  Conservation  and  Re- 
habilitation Agency  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  Is  a  proposal  to  do  exactly 
that. 

8VMMART  or  BILX. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  the  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Section  101  of  the  proposed  bill  es- 
tablishes the  Housing  Conservation  and 
Rehabilitation  Fmance  Agency  as  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  headquartered  in 
Washington  with  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Congress. 

Section  102  creates  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  seven  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent representative  of  both  social  and 
economic  mterests  in  housing,  provides 
for  at  least  monthly  meetings,  the 
board's  selection  of  a  president  and  vice 
president  who  shall  be  the  executives  of 
the  agency,  for  per  diem,  and  so  forth. 

Section  103  outlines  the  functions  of 
the  Agency;  to  make  and  insure  loans 


for  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing,  including  rtiral,  and 
to  establish  basic  standards  for  housmg 
on  which  the  loans  will  be  made  or  in- 
sured. The  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
establish  terms  of  loans  made  or  Insured. 
Interest  is  limited  in  the  proposed 
act  to  not  more  than  one-fourth 
percent  more  than  section  220  (urban 
renewal )  loans,  and  the  board  is  author- 
ized to  limit  total  loans  made  to  one 
housing  owner,  or  operator,  and  to  with- 
hold loans  In  areas  where  other  hous- 
ing programs,  such  as  urban  renewal  or 
redevelopment.  Is  taking  place. 

Section  104  gives  the  Agency  authority 
to  issue  $250  million  of  common  stock  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
additional  stock — In  Its  discretion — to 
borrowers  from  the  Agency. 

Section  105  permits  the  Agency  to  sell 
outright  or  guarantee  and  sell  mortgages 
it  makes,  or  to  sell  debentures  against 
groups  of  mortgages,  the  obligation  to  be 
an  obligation  of  the  United  States.  This 
section  directs  the  Agency  to  make  avail- 
able its  obligations  in  denominations  and 
in  such  manner  to  be  available  to  small 
Investors,  including  sale  of  $500  units 
through  the  post  offices  If  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  In  this  country 
once  invested  money  in  home  mortgages. 
But  Security  and  Exchange  rules  and 
restrictions  on  banks  make  mortgages 
almost  unavailable  to  individual  in- 
vestors today.  Unquestionably,  a  great 
deal  of  capital — of  loan  money — will  be 
made  available,  and  small  investors  will 
be  provided  a  type  of  investment  they 
desire  to  hold — if  this  Agency's  securities 
are  marketed  in  reasonably  sized  denom- 
inations. 

Section  106  gives  the  Agency  necessary 
general  powers  of  a  Government  corpwra- 
tion.  subjecting  it  to  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  and  other  laws 
applicable  to  Government  corporations. 

Sections  107.  108.  and  109  provide  tax 
exemption,  protect  the  Agency  name, 
provide  Treasury  cooperation  in  issuance 
of  securities  and  make  the  Agency  se- 
curities lawful  investments  for  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  under  the  control 
of  Congress. 

IMPROVEMENT    IS    CONTAGIOUS    TOO 

Mr.  Speaker,  objections  which  may  be 
raised  to  this  bill  have  been  examined 
carefully.  One  of  the  first  which  will  be 
raised  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  risk  re- 
habilitation money  in  urban  areas  until 
a  whole  areawide  redevelopment  pro- 
gram— an  urban  renewal  program — has 
been  develop>ed  which  assures  that  every 
house  in  the  whole  area  will  be  improved. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
itself  retreated  from  this  position  re- 
cently by  making  it  known  that  It  will 
make  some  housmg  conservation  loans, 
outside  the  urban-renewal  areas,  in  so- 
called  conservation  areas  where  there  is 
only  the  assurance  that  the  local  gov- 
ernment will  enforce  buildmg  codes  and 
provide  necessary  municipal  services. 

The  further  fact  is  that  a  few  sponta- 
neous community  improvement  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  back-of-the-yards 
project  in  Chicago,  have  shown  that 
housing  rehabilitation  can  be  just  as  con- 
tagious as  blight;  that  a  shining  example 


will  trigger  widespread  rehabilitation  if 
the  credit  obstacle  is  overcome. 

Research  convinces  me  that  a  Govern- 
ment loan  program  will  demonstrate  to 
private  lenders  that  rehabilitation  loans 
are  entirely  sound,  as  the  small  title  I 
character  loans  have  proved  sound. 
There  has  been  less  than  a  2-percent  loss 
on  this  personal,  character,  credit, 

wo  INTEKFEEENCI 

A  second  objection  beard  is  that  such 
a  program  may  interfere  with  more  for- 
mal housing  projects,  municipal  plan- 
ning, or  other  works  by  mcreasmg  value 
of  property  later  to  be  condemned.  This 
is  a  specious  argument.  First,  city  build- 
ing departments  can  deny  permits  for 
rehabilitation  in  areas  planned  for  other 
development.  Second,  authority  is  given 
to  withhold  loans  from  urban-renewal 
areas.  And  finally,  if  we  are  going  to 
prevent  maintenance  of  homes  because 
some  day  someone  may  want  to  build  a 
street,  or  a  school,  or  a  city  building 
where  a  hquse  stands,  and  costs  would  be 
increased,  then  we  would  simply  legis- 
late the  deterioration  of  all  our  housing. 

There  was  once  a  plan  to  extend  the 
Capitol  Mall  eastward  from  the  Capitol, 
between  Independence  and  Constitution 
Avenues,  to  the  Anacostia  River,  creating 
an  area  east  of  the  Capitol  like  the  Mall 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac  River 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  west. 
It  might  be  done  some  day.  It  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing.  But  certainly  the 
buildings  in  that  area  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  down  because  sometime 
in  the  years  ahead — 10.  20.  or  30  years 
from  now — our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees may  decide  to  start  on  the  job. 

There  is  adequate  check  to  prevent 
loans  going  to  housing  units  in  the  path 
of  projects  on  which  there  is  any  activity 
at  all,  thereby  increasing  public  project 
costs.  There  is  no  realistic  danger  in 
authorizing  a  credit  program  for  housing 
outside  designated  areas  in  this  program, 
or  in  the  relocation  housing  program 
which  we  have  already  established  and 
have  under  way. 

GREAT  ECONOMIC  BENETTrS 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  for 
this  program — it  can  stimulate  and  trig- 
ger tremendous  economic  activity  and 
bring  equal  social  good.  It  will  stimulate 
American  private  enterprise.  It  can 
save  urban  areas,  and  hundreds  of  small 
business  establishments  serving  them, 
from  the  bulldozer. 

The  measure  makes  the  Housing  Con- 
servation and  Rehabilitation  Agency  an 
Independent  corporation  including  direc- 
tors with  both  social  and  economic  inter- 
est in  housing.  This  Is  not  critical  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  It  is 
only  a  realistic  recognition  that  FHA  has 
piled  up  considerable  reserve  funds  and 
has  become  a  pretty  conservative  organ- 
ization, happy  to  have  social  usefulness 
but  unwilling  to  risk  a  few  farthings  on 
achieving  even  greater  social  usefulness. 
This  bill  intends  to  create  a  fresh  agency 
in  the  housmg  field.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer that  It  make  a  few  mistakes  but  get 
something  done  about  conservation  and 
rehabihtation  than  to  avoid  all  mistakes 
and  possible  minor  losses  by  doing 
nothing,  as  I  fear  FHA  might  do. 
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I  do  not  believe  any  money  will  be  lost 
on  this  program.  Collections  will  run 
Letter  than  on  the  small  FHA  title  I 
character  loans,  and  the  record  there  is 
excellent  with  losses  under  2  percent. 
But  the  provision  for  $250  million  of 
Government-held  stock  is  Intended  to 
provide  a  cushion  of  Federal  funds  which 
will  permit  the  Agency  to  take  a  few 
risks  to  get  rehabilitation  going  now — 
not  many  years  from  now — and  realize 
the  economic  as  well  as  social  benefits  it 
can  mean. 

THE    TAX    BILL 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced,  an 
amendment  to  our  tax  laws,  has  two 
major  purposes.  It  is  intended  to  stim- 
ulate citizen  response  to  a  rehabilitation 
program  to  speed  and  maximize  its  bene- 
fits in  our  present  economic  crisis.  It  is 
also  intended  to  make  rehabilitation 
more  attractive,  and  more  economically 
feasible,  in  the  low-rent  areas  of  our 
cities  where  slums  are  created  fastest. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  provides  that 
property  owners  who  make  expenditures 
to  conserve  and  rehabilitate  existing 
residential  structures  in  accordance  with 
Housing  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency  standards,  may  deduct  the  ex- 
penditures as  expense  for  income  tax 
purposes  during  the  year  spent,  or  over 
a  period  of  years  as  the  property  owner 
elects. 

Unquestionably,  the  availability  of  long 
term  and  reasonable  co?t  credit  for  home 
repair   and   rehabihtation   will   of   itself 
cause   a   great   upsurge   in   such   work. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  home- 
owners and  rental  property  owners  who 
have  been  unable  to  locate  loan  funds  in 
the  competition  with  insured  loans,  who 
will  go  ahead  when  credit  is  available. 
The  fact  that  the  credit  i.s  for  compara- 
tively long  terms,  approachinjr   the  re- 
newed life  of  their  structures,  will  make 
projects  possible  for  many  who  would  be 
unable   to   meet   the   larger   installment 
payments  on  a  short-term  loan.    The  tax 
writeoff  provision  I  have  proposed  will 
make  rehabilitation  projects  additionally 
attractive  and  get  results  that  can  have 
a  significant  effect  in  offsetting  the  pres- 
ent serious  economic  decline. 

The   rehabilitation    of   just   a   million 
housing  units  in  1959  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3  000.  will  mean  a  $3  billion  addi- 
tion to  economic  activity  in  the  private 
busmess  sector;  it  will  mean  business  for 
thousands    of   small   private    establish- 
ments which  do  this  kind  of  work,  jobs 
for  workmen,  business  and  jobs  in  the 
great  industries  which  provide  the  sup- 
plies, and  a  significant  stimulant  to  the 
national  economy.     Its  effect  would  be 
vastly  more  widespread  than  the  effect  of 
a   few   husje   public   works   projects,   for 
there  is  housing  everywhere  to  be  im- 
proved.    The  effect  can  be  almost  imme- 
diate.   The  existence  of  several  thousand 
community    betterment    groups    assures 
that  there  will  be  loan  applications  on 
hand  to  be  processed  the  day  the  Housing 
Conservation  and  Rehabilitation  Board 
holds    its    first    meeting.     They   have    a 
backlog  of  work  ready  to  be  done. 

REACHING  LOW-INCOME  AREAS 

The  second  purpose  of  the  tax  amend- 
ment is  to  make  conservation  and  re 


habilitation  of  housing  in  low-reni  area.«j 
more  attractive  to  owners,  economically, 
than  permitting  deterioration  to  con- 
tinue, or  subdividing  the  properties, 
overcrowding  them,  and  milking  them 
for  rent. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Incre- 
ment in  rental  value  of  housing  units 
resulting  from  repair,  remodeling  or  re- 
habilitation, made  by  Rodney  J.  Grif- 
nth.s.  who  lieads  the  Build  Chicago  Bet- 
ter Committee  of  that  citys  real  estate 
board — another  group  pre.ssinK  for  a  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  program  formula — 
shows  that  it  varies  greatly  between 
areas  within  a  city.  A  $3,000  rehabili- 
tation job  may  increase  potential  rental 
income  from  a  housing  unit  $30  per 
month  in  a  high-income  residence  area 
but  less  than  half  that  amount  in  sec- 
tions of  tlie  city  where  lower  income  citi- 
zens live,  studies  indicate  that  the 
economic  gain  of  maintaining  housing, 
through  increased  rental  income,  may 
be  nil  or  marginal  in  the  lowest  income 
sections  of  cities  where  slum  creation  is 
the  greatest  problem. 

The  ability  to  save  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  cost  through  taxes  will  increa.se 
the  economic  cost-benefit  ratio  propor- 
tionately, making  rehabilitation  eco- 
nomically feasible  further  down  the 
ladder. 

IQUITT  rOR  OWNERS 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
tax  propo.sal  to  right  past  economic 
wront;s,  there  Ls  a  good  ca.se,  on  a  basis 
of  equitable  treatment,  for  a  tax  con- 
cession to  homeowners. 

We  do  not  permit  individual  home- 
owners to  deduct  the  cost  of  maintain- 
in-T  their  residences  from  income  tax. 
although  owners  of  rental  property  can 
do  so.  There  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions in  the  past  that  deductions  to  resi- 
dence owners  for  maintenance  should  be 
allowed. 

There  is  no  question.  In  the  ca.se  of 
rental   property   owners,   that   much   of 
the  rehabilitation  work  which  needs  to 
be   done   today   on    their   housing   units 
stems  from  rent  controls  in  the  war  and 
postwar  period.    I  am  not  debating  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  rent  controls. 
I  felt  they  were  necessary  and  supported 
them,  and  would  do  so  again.    But  any 
fair-minded  person  will  admit  that  rent 
controls  froze  landlord   income  in   face 
of  rising  costs.    In  many  instances,  their 
only  recourse  was  to  let  maintenance  nnd 
repair  work  slide.    Objective  surveys,  in- 
cluding   one    by    the    Federal    Housing 
Agency   itself,   attribute   a  considerable 
share  of  present  rental  housing  deterio- 
ration   to    rent    control,    the    economic 
stringency    on     owners,    and    resulting 
postponement  of  maintenance. 

To  the  extent  that  the  tax  bill  I  have 
Introduced  offsets  the  effects  of  rent  con- 
trol, it  will  be  an  act  of  equity,  not  a 
conces.sion. 

EITECT  ON  UNrrTD  STATES  REVrNtTE 

Studies  made  for  the  Shinner  Founda- 
tion show  in  some  detail  that  any  direct 
tax  losses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
under  the  proposal  I  have  made  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  rev- 
enues from  secondary  sources. 


Assuming  an  average  25  percent  tax 
on  income  of  property  owners  involved 
there  would  be  a  direct  tax  forgivene.sa 
of  $250  million  for  each  $1  billion  in- 
vested in  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  homes. 

But  studies  show  that  60  i>ercent  of  the 
reliabilitation  would  probably  occur  on 
rental  housing.  An  average  annual 
rental  income  increase  of  10  percent  of 
rehabilitation  cost  would  bring  $60  mil- 
lion additional  rent  to  owners  and  re- 
sult in  $15  million  annual  increase  in 
taxes,  which  would  continue  for  several 
years.  Calculated  over  8  years  only,  the 
gam  would  be  $120  million  in  tax  collec- 
tions from  this  .source. 

A  billion  dollars  of  hou.slng  rehabili- 
tation work  would  create,  con.scrvatively, 
at  least  80.000  man-years  of  work,  re- 
sulting in  $400  million  personal  income 
subject  to  taxes  which  would  yield  $75 
to  $80  million. 

Each  billion  dollars  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram would  involve  purchase  of  a  half- 
billJon  dollars  of  materials  from  manu- 
facturing corporations  and  distributors- 
such  items  as  plumbing  supplies  and  fix- 
tures, electrical  equipment,  lumber, 
paint,  roofing,  flooring,  insulation,  and 
so  forth.  At  an  average  proflt-to-sales- 
ratio  before  taxes  of  10  percent,  this 
would  mean  $40  million  profits  in  man- 
ufacturing taxable  at  50  percent.  Dis- 
tributors would  pay  another  $5  million 
taxes,  bringing  a  total  of  $25  million  tax 
revenue  from  the  supply  busmess 
stimulated. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  would 
have  approximately  $100  million  income 
out  f.f  each  billion  dollars  of  work  done, 
and  would  pay  an  estimated  $25  million 
taxes  on  this,  allowing  first  for  their 
costs. 

These  items  alone  off.set,  in  Increa.sed 
tax  income  from  tho  employment  and 
business  activity  and  increased  values 
created,  the  direct  tax  loss  of  iiermitting 
rehabilitation  work  to  be  charged  as 
expen.se  by  the  owners. 

We  all  know  that  the  business  activity 
stimulated  by  such  Investment  in  homes 
does  not  end  with  the  contractors,  la- 
borers, and  materials  suppliers.  The 
business  of  the  grocer,  the  clothier,  the 
filling  station,  the  appliance  dealer,  and 
everyone  else  gains  as  a  result  of  80  000 
more  jobs.  There  will  be  a  so-called 
tertiary  stimulation  of  Jobs,  busmess, 
and  income  which  will  be  net  gain  to 
the  Treasury. 

TEXT  OF  BII  LS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  more  to 
be  said  for  the  two  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced, designed  to  conserve  our  $500 
billion  housing  investment,  improve  the 
quality  of  housing,  and  alleviate  social 
ills  arising  from  poor  housing. 

Time  does  not  permit  such  extensive 
consideration  here  on  the  floor.  I  am 
sincerely  hopeful,  however,  that  these 
proposals  will  be  gone  into  promptly 
and  thoroughly  in  committee  so  housing 
rehabilitation  can  make  its  uniquely 
widespread  and  immediate  contribution 
to  reversing  the  economic  slide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  at  this  point 
to  include  the  full  text  of  the  two  bills 
mtroduced  by  me  and  which  I  hope  will 
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have  the  favorable  consideration  of  my 

colleagues: 

A  bill  to  MtabllAh  a  Housing  Conserratloa 
and  Rehabilitation  Finance  Agency  to 
provide  loan  funds  for  the  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Housing  Conservation  and  Re- 
babllltatlon  Finance  Act." 

XTTUK     I ROTTSINO     CONSBRVATTON     AND     REHA- 
BILITATION FINANCE  AGCNCT 

Establishment  of  Agency 
8ec.  101.  There  U  hereby  established  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Housing 
Conservation  and  Rehabilitation  Finance 
Agency"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency").  Tlie  Agency  shall  have  succes- 
sion untU  dissolved  by  act  of  Congress.  It 
8hall  maintain  Its  principal  office  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof.  Offices  may  be  established 
by  the  Agency  in  such  other  places  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

Management 

Sec.  102.  The  Agency  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  seven  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  among  citizens  representative  of  both 
social  and  economic  Interests  In  housing. 
The  Board  shall  hold  Its  first  meeting  within 
16  days  following  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dential members;  it  shall  elect  a  chairman. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  Its  chairman,  who  sbaU  require  It  to  meet 
not  less  often  thnn  once  each  month.  With- 
in the  limitations  of  law,  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Agency,  rec- 
ognizing a  public  interest  In  Improving  the 
condition  of  existing  housing  In  the  United 
States.  mf.lntiiliiliiK  and  Increasing  values 
In  establlfhed  communities  and  preventing 
the  development  of  slum  areas.  The  Board 
shall  select  and  effect  the  appointment  of 
qualified  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  such  other  offi- 
ces as  may  be  provided  for  lu  the  bylaws, 
with  such  executive  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws 
or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  per- 
sons shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Agency  and  shall  discharge  all  such  executive 
functions,  powers  and  duties.  The  basic  rate 
of  compensation  of  the  position  of  president 
of  the  Agency  shall  be  the  same  as  the  basic 
rate  of  compensation  established  for  Uie 
heads  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
Presidential  members  of  the  Board,  unless 
employed  by  a  public  agency,  shaU  receive 
$100  per  diem  for  sei  vices  plus  actual  ex- 
penses. 

Functions 

Sec  103  (a)  To  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  of  sound  standards  of  construction 
and  llvabllity,  the  Agtncy,  upon  application 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  It  may  be  prescribed,  may  make  mortgage 
loans,  or  enter  Into  commitments  to  Insur* 
or  pvirchase  mortgage  loans,  or  participate  In 
such  loans,  to  finance  the  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  residential  structures  10 
or  more  yean  old,  including  the  refinancing 
of  existing  loans  seci.red  by  liens  on  such 
residential  structures  where  necessary  to  give 
the  Agency  a  first  Her.  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  indebtedness.  Lx>ana  on  rural  hous- 
ing may  be  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the 
dwelling  plus  adequate  land,  with  access  to 
a  public  highway,  fcr  a  homesite.  Out- 
standing loans  to  one  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  group  of  aj^encles  with  common 
ownership  or  control  may  be  limited  by  the 
Housing  Oonservatloii  and  Rehabilitation 
Finance  Agency  directors  to  assure  wide 
avallabUlty  of  loans. 


(b)  Tlie  Agency  shall  preeciibe  general 
standards  for  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  residential  structures.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  provide  that  rehabilitation  work 
on  any  such  structure  shall  (1)  conform  to 
all  applicable  requirements  of  local  Eonlng 
and  building  codes,  (2)  Improve  the  basic 
llvabllity  of  the  structure  and  Increase  the 
useful  life  of  the  structure,  and  (3)  be 
soundly  executed.  A  certificate  of  compli- 
ance shall  be  Issued  by  the  Agency,  upon 
request  and  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  It.  to  the  owner  of  any  residential 
structure  which  is  rehabilitated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  In  conformity 
with  standards  prescribed  hereunder.  No 
financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  conservation 
or  rehabilitation  of  any  residential  structure 
unless  the  work  conforms  to  such  standards. 

(c)  Any  mortgage  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Agency,  but  not  to  exceed  In  any  event  the 
Agency's  estimate  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  property  rehabilitated; 

(2)  contain  complete  amortization  pro- 
visions satisfactory  to  the  Agency  requiring 
periodic  payments  by  the  mortgagor  not  In 
excess  of  hU  reasonable  ability  to  pay  as 
determined  by  the  Agency; 

(3)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Agency,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  charged  on  mortgages  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  under 
its  section  203  and  section  220  rehabilitation 
programs  by  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent exclusive  of  fee  for  Insurance,  which 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent,  based 
on  declining  balance; 

(4)  provide.  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Agency,  lor  the  application  of  the  mort- 
gagor's periodic  payments  to  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  principal  of  the  loan; 

(5)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
mortgaged  projjerty  as  the  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

(6)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
respect  to  Insurance,  payment  of  taxes,  de- 
fault reserves,  delinquency  charges,  foreclo- 
s\ire  proceedings,  anticipation  of  maturity, 
additional  liens,  and  other  matters  as  the 
Agency  may  In  Its  discretion  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Agency  may  limit  loans  It  makes 
or  Insures  to  dwelling  units  of  reasonable 
size,  adequacy,  and  value,  but  shall  give  con- 
sideration in  setting  limitations  on  size  of 
loan  per  dwelling  unit  to  variations  in  build- 
ing costs  and  nature  of  areas  In  which  loans 
are  to  be  made. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  residen- 
tial structures"  shall  Include  the  alteration. 
Improvement,  modernization,  and  repair  of 
existing  residential  structures  containing  one 
or  more  dwelling  unlu.  Additions,  resulting 
In  an  enlargement  of  the  basic  structure, 
may  be  included  when  the  Agency  finds  them 
needed  to  make  the  dwelling  unit  adequate 
and  livable,  but  cost  of  such  addition  shall 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  portion  of  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation. 

(f)  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to  withhold 
loans  or  Insurance  of  loans  In  areas  for  which 
urban  renewal  or  redevelopment  programs 
are  planned,  or  in  areas  where  the  Agency 
determines  other  housing  programs  are  more 
suitable. 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  Issue  capi- 
tal stock  from  time  to  time  which  shall  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  pay- 
ments for  such  subscriptions  shall  be  subject 
to  call  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Agency. 
The  total  amount  of  such  stock  subscribed 
lor  and  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
•t  any  time  shall  not  exceed  9250  million. 
Stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ahall  be  entitled  to  cvunulatlve  dividends  for 


each  year  equal  to  a  return  on  the  average 
amount,  at  par,  of  such  stock  outstancUng 
during  such  fiscal  year  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  probable  term  of  the  stock 
investment  and  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  Agency  shall 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ceipts for  payments  of  the  stockownershlp 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
amounts  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  payments  on  such 
stock  when  called.  Such  stock  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  retired  at  any  time  by  the 
Agency  out  of  income  derived  by  it  from 
Its  oi>eratlons  under  this  act. 

(c)  The  Agency  may  require  persons  bor- 
rowing directly  from  it  to  purchase  stock 
In  the  Agency,  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  loan.  The  Agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  stock  In  addition  to 
stock  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Financing  of  operations 
Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  act,  the  Agency  may 
Issue  (upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  obligations  (in  the  form 
of  debentures  or  otherwise)  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  at  any  time  the 
amotuit  of  the  Agency's  ownership,  free 
from  any  liens  or  encumbrances,  of  mort- 
gages held  by  the  Agency  pursuant  to  the 
operations  under  this  act.  Such  obligations 
shall  mature  not  later  than  30  years  alter 
the  date  of  Issuance,  bear  Interest  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Agency  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry,  and  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Agency  before  maturity  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  the 
obligations.  Any  obligation  Issued  here- 
under shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  constitute  a  debt  of  the 
United  States.  The  Agency  shall  Issue  Its 
obligations  in  denominations  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  be  available  to 
smaller  Investors.  The  Agency  may  pur- 
chase In  the  open  market  any  of  its  out- 
standing obligations  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Agency  may  sell  and  transfer, 
with  or  without  insurance  of  the  principal 
amount,  as  It  deems  advisable,  mortgage 
loans  made  by  It. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
purchase  any  obligations  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  For  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  tise  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  the  purp>oses  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  such  act  are  extended 
to  Include  such  purchases.  The  purchase  of 
such  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  upxjn  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  will  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  to 
l>e  determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  making  of  such  pur- 
chase. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may, 
at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  ad- 
visable. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  act,  the 
Agency  may  designate  banks,  building  and 
loan  associations,  real  estate  dealers  or 
other  qualified  persons  or  firms  to  act  as  Its 
agent  In  selling  debentures  and  in  servic- 
ing loans,  allowing  appropriate  fees.  The 
Agency  may  arrange  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  atid  he  Is  authorized  If  requested. 
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to  make  debentures  available  to  the  public 
111  $500  unlU. 

General  powers 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  have  power 
tc>  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  by  Its 
bjard  of  directors  to  adopt,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws  governing  the  performance  of 
the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon  It  by  law;  to  enter  Into  and  perform 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions,  on  such  terms  es  It  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  with  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation;  to 
execute.  In  accordance  with  Its  bylaws,  all 
Instruments  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
exercise  of  any  of  Its  powers;  In  Its  cor- 
porate name,  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  to 
complain  and  to  defend.  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or  Federal,  but 
no  attachment.  Injunction,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued 
against  the  property  of  the  Agency  or 
against  the  Agency  with  respect  to  Its  prop- 
erty; to  conduct  Its  business  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States;  to  lease,  purchase,  or 
acquire  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  to  hold.  rent, 
maintain,  modernize,  renovate.  Improve,  use 
and  operate  such  property,  and  to  sell,  for 
cash  or  credit,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  same,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Agency 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate;  to  pre- 
scribe, repeal,  and  amend  or  modify,  rules, 
regulations,  or  requirements  governing  the 
manner  In  which  its  general  business  may 
be  conducted;  to  accept  gifts  or  donations 
of  services,  or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible,  or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Agency;  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of   Its   business. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title.  In  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  or  In  other  laws  speclflcally 
applicable  to  Government  corporations,  the 
Agency  shall  determine  the  necessity  for  and 
the  character  and  amount  of  Its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  and  the  manner  In 
Which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  p>ald, 
and  accounted  for. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Agency,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  have  power  to 
select  and  appoint  or  employ  such  officers, 
attorneys,  employees,  and  agents,  to  vest 
them  with  such  powers  and  duties,  and  to 
fix  and  to  cause  the  Agency  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation to  them  for  their  services,  as  he 
may  determine,  subject  to  the  ctvU  service 
and  classification  laws.  Bonds  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  the  Agency  may  pay  the  pre- 
miums therefor.  With  the  consent  of  any 
Government  corporation  or  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  or  of  any  board,  commission.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  Agency  may 
avail  Itself  on  a  reimbursable  basis  of  the  use 
of  Information,  service,  facilities,  ofBcers, 
and  employees  thereof,  including  any  field 
service  thereof.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Tax  exemption 
Sec.  107.  The  Agency.  Including  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages, 
and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority;  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  State, 
territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 


tion to  the  same  extent  and  according  to  Its 
value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

Criminal  provision 

Sec.  108.  No  Individual,  association,  part- 
nership, or  corporation,  except  the  body  cor- 
porate created  by  section  101  of  this  title,'' 
shall  hereafter  use  the  words  "Housing  Con- 
servation and  Rehabilitation  Finance  Agen- 
cy," or  any  combination  of  such  words,  as 
the  name  or  part  thereof  under  which  he  or 
It  shall  do  business.  Any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  or  corporation  violating 
this  prohibition  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $100,  or  Imprlstniment  not  to  exceed 
30  days,  or  both,  for  each  day  during  which 
such  violation  Is  committed  or  repeated. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  109.  (a)  In  order  that  the  Agency  may 
be  supplied  with  such  forms  of  obliga- 
tions or  certificates  as  It  may  need  for  Issu- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the 
Agency,  to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be 
suitable  and  approved  by  the  Agency,  to  be 
held  In  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery, 
upon  order  of  the  Agency.  The  engraved 
plates,  dies,  bodpleces.  and  other  material 
executed  In  connection  therewith  shall  re- 
main In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Agency  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  preparation,  custody,  and 
delivery  of  such  forms. 

(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Agency 
In  the  general  performance  of  Its  powers, 
and  the  Agency  shall  reimburse  such  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  such  services  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  \ipon 

(ct  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Agency 
shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority  and 
control  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or 
officers  thereof. 

Sec.  110,  This  act  may  be  known  as  the 
Housing  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1958. 

H.    R.    13878 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  In  regard  to  expenditures  for  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  of  residen- 
tial structures 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals  and  corfHjratlons) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  178.  Expenditures  for  rehabilitation  of 
residential  structures. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  deduction  for  expenses: 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ex- 
pense for  the  conservation  or  rehabilitation 
of  a  residential  structure  (other  than  expend- 
itures chargeable  to  capital  account)  paid 
or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  expense 
which  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
pen.ses ) . 

"(b)   Treatment  of  capital  expenditures. — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  expenses:  A  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  treat  expenditures  for  the  con- 
servation or  rehabilitation  of  a  residential 
strxicture  paid  or  Incxirred  by  him  during 
the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account. 

"(2)  Treatment  as  deferred  expenses:  A 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  expenditures  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  residential  structure 
as  deferred  expenses.  In  computing  taxable 
Income,  all  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  which  are  so  treated 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over 


such  period  of  not  less  than  12  months 
beginning  with  the  first  month  In  such  tax- 
able year)  as  may  be  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer In  making  such  election.  The  expend- 
itures so  treated  are  expenditures  properly 
chargeable  to  capital  account  for  purpxoses 
of  section  1016  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis  of  property).  The  period 
selected  by  the  taxpayer  In  making  an  elec- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  useful  life  of  the  residential  structure 
with  respect  to  which  such  expenditures  are 
paid  or  Incurred. 

"(c)  Rehabilitation  of  a  residential  struc- 
ture defined:  For  purptises  of  this  section, 
the  term  "conservation  or  rehabilitation  of 
a  residential  structure'  means  the  altera- 
tion. Improvement,  modernization,  or  re- 
pair of  an  existing  residential  structure 
which  Is  owned.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  tii-i 
taxjjayer  and  which  Is  certified  to  have  been 
rehabilitated  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  b>  the  Housing  Conserva- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Agency  under  sec- 
tion 103  (bi  of  the  Housing  Conservation 
and  Rehabilitation   Act  of   1958 

"(di  Time  for  and  scope  of  election:  The 
elections  provided  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
(Including  extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the 
return  for  the  taxable  year  during  which 
the  expenditure  Is  paid  or  Incurred.  The 
period  selected  by  the  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (b)  (21  with  respect  to  the  expendi- 
tures paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  which  are  treated  as  deferred  exi>ense8 
shall  be  adhered  to  In  computing  his  lax- 
able  Income  for  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  election  is  made  and  all  subsequent 
years. 

"(e»    Cross    reference  — 

"For  adjustments  to  bnsts  of  property  for 
amounts  allowed  as  deductions  for  expendi- 
tures treated  as  deferred  expenses  under 
subsection  (b)  (2).  see  section  lOlfl  (S) 
(17)." 

TITHNTCAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  102  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  178  Expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
of  residential  structure  " 

(b)  Section  1016  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C<xle  of  1954  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  baslfci  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (16)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (16)  the  follow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  for  amounts  allowed  as  deductions 
for  exjjendltures  treated  as  deferred  ex- 
penses under  section  178  (b)  (2)  (relating 
to  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  of  resi- 
dential structures)  and  resulting  In  a  re- 
dxictlon  of  the  taxpayer's  taxes  under  this 
subtitle,  but  not  less  than  the  amounts 
allowable  under  such  section  for  the  taxable 
year  and  prior  years  " 

ErrrcTrvE  date 

Sec  103  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  shall  apply  only  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  URGED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanmious  corLsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducinR  a  bill  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous problem  arisinK  out  of  the  inspection. 
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regulation  and  enforcement  of  railroad 
safety  standards,  by  amending  the  Safety 
Appliance  Act  so  as  to  confer  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Juris- 
diction over  the  running  gear  of  railroad 
cars. 

Injury  to  and  death  of  railroad  work- 
ers arising  out  of  their  employment  con- 
tinues to  require  specific  action  by  the 
Congress.  In  1957  alone,  196  employees 
were  killed  and  12,252  were  Injured.  By 
way  of  comparison,  48  individuals  have 
met  death  and  3,116  have  been  injured 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1958 
while  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1957  there  were  38  deaths  and  2  800  in- 
juries. On  the  Toledo  Division  West  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  alone,  a 
heavily  traveled  run  between  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Elkhart,  Ind.,  six  major  ac- 
cidents occurred  between  March  and  No- 
vember of  last  year,  resulting  not  only 
in  death  and  injury  to  individuals  but 
also  in  large  scale  damage  to  railroad 
property.  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  causes  leading  to  this  tragic  situa- 
tion I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
five  of  the  six  aforementioned  accidents 
were  caused  by  bumed-ofT  journals — a 
device  similar  to  a  wheel  bearing  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  journal  box  packed  with 
a  waste  composition  designed  to  lubri- 
cate and  cool  the  journal.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  noted  that  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  number  of  car  inspec- 
tors and  oilers  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  cursory  and  alto- 
gether too  infrequent  number  of  inspec- 
tions which  led  directly  to  these  acci- 
dents. 

Alarmed  by  the  high  incidence 
throughout  the  country  of  this  type  of 
mishap  and  the  serious  implications  with 
respect  to  public  safety,  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  last  Janu- 
ary and  the  Chairman  of  that  agency 
subsequently  infoimed  me  that — 

Nothing  in  the  law  gives  the  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  the  running  gear  of  cars. 
Including  wheels  and  axles  Our  agents  are 
continually  malting  inspections,  but  they 
have  no  authority  to  Inspect  car  bearings 
or  Journals.  Nor  has  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  railroads  to  Inspect  or 
lubricate  these  journals  and  bearings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  will  be  voiced  on 
this  proposed  legislation  because  of  an 
alleged  resultant  increase  in  operating 
costs  to  the  railroads,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  opposition  is  the  product  of 
a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  philoso- 
phy. It  was  reported  recently  that  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1952  through  1955 
charges  for  railroaders  injured  on  the 
Job  were  approximately  $100  million  and 
in  1956  the  costs  increased  over  10  r>er- 
cent  to  $111  million.  In  addition,  costs 
to  the  railroads  in  the  form  of  property 
damage  and  wreck  clearing  exceeded  $217 
million.  When  all  of  these  costs  are 
totaled  It  becomes  apparent  that  acci- 
dents such  as  I  have  described  are  cost- 
ing the  railroads  at  least  $140  million 
a  year,  and  any  opposition  on  the  basis 
of  increased  operating  costs  to  the  rail- 
roads is  unfoimded  in  fact  or  reason. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  there- 
fore proposes  to  expand  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  include  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  safety  requirements  of  the  running 
gear  on  railroad  rolling  stock.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  will  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe 
rules,  standards  and  instructions  for  the 
installation  and  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  on  car  truck  assem- 
blies, car  underframes,  couplers,  draft 
gears,  and  related  parts.  The  rules, 
standards,  and  instructions  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  according  to  the  bill, 
shall  be  those  necessary  to  assure  that 
these  parts  and  assemblies  are  in  proper 
condition  for  operation  without  unneces- 
sary peril  to  life,  limb,  or  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in 
recent  months  about  the  financial  plight 
of  the  American  railroad  industry  and 
I  am  genuinely  concerned  over  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  Nation's  railroad 
system  which  is  so  indispensable  to  our 
economy.  I  submit,  however,  that  all  the 
financial  help  in  the  world  will  be  of 
little  avail  unless  a  minimum  of  safety 
requirements  is  met  to  reduce  the  shock- 
ing number  of  accidents  and  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  railroads  as  a  safe  form 
of  transportation.  I  consider  it  a  clear 
moral  obligation  of  this  Congress  to  take 
necessary  legislative  steps  to  bring  this 
needed  protection  to  our  railroad  em- 
ployees and  to  the  traveling  public.  I 
urge  upon  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Interstate  and  FVareign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 


THE  BIO  LOBBY  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  30,  the  Marshall  News  Mes- 
senger, which  is  an  extremely  fine  news- 
paper in  the  Di-strict  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  carried  an  editorial  which  has 
a  pertinent  message  for  all  of  us.  The 
point  of  this  editorial  is  one  which  we 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded:  Certain 
pKJwerful  groups  maintain  expensive  lob- 
bies to  influence  legislation;  the  general 
public  has  no  lobbyists.  The  public  must 
go  on  faith  in  its  elected  representatives 
to  watch  out  for  the  public  interest  and 
to  resist  influences  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  public  welfare. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  regis- 
tered lobbyists  reported  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion here  in  Washington.  Th^t  seems  a 
terrific  amount  of  money,  and  it  is  a 
terrific  amount  of  money.  Yet  the 
amount  which  is  reported  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  amoimt 
actually  sjient  right  here  in  Washington. 
The  lobbyists  here  in  Washington  have 
behind  them  great  "research  staffs"  and 
all  of  the  administrative  assistants,  plush 
ofBces,  and  modern  machines  that  can  be 
used  to  keep  these  research  organizations 
operating  at  top  efficiency.  There  are 
many  more  lobbyists  here  in  Washington 
than  there  are  Members  of  Congress. 
And  most  of  these  are  equipped  with  ad- 
ministrative assistants  and  research 
teams  and  everything  else  they  could 
need  to  do  their  jobs. 


I.OBBTIBrrs      HAVE      ADSCINISTaATnre      ASSISTAMTS. 
BUT    NOT    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOUSE 

Sometimes  I  think  the  public  that  puts 
its  faith  in  its  elected  representatives  to 
watch  out  for  the  public  interest  and  to 
resist  influences  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  public  welfare  would  be  shocked 
to  learn  how  poorly  equipped  the  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  watch  out  for  the  public 
interest  and  to  resist  all  of  these  bad  in- 
fluences. The  truth  is  that  there  are  too 
many  things  to  watch  out  for,  and  the 
bad  influences  are  merchandised  in  de- 
ceptive ways  and  wrapped  in  packages 
which  look  good  for  the  public  welfare 
but  which  we  find  are  not  good  when  we 
have  the  time  and  help  to  look  below  the 
wrappings  and  see  what  the  packages 
actually  contain. 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  Members  of 
the  House  do  not  have  sufficient  help. 
They  do  not  have  administrative  assist- 
ants to  help  them  with  their  work  and  to 
help  them  watch  out  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Members  of  the  Senate — yes.  they  have 
administrative  assistants  and  also  legis- 
lative assistants  to  help  them  analyze 
and  find  out  what  is  behind  legislation, 
which  is  very  good  and  I  am  all  for  it.  • 
Members  of  the  House  vote  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Senators  to  have  help, 
but  they  have  never  voted  the  appro- 
priations to  equip  themselves  to  watch 
out  for  the  public  interest. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— yes,  we  vote  all  of  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  plenty  of  help  for 
the  judges,  including  administrative  as- 
sistants and  law  clerks. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— yes,  we  vote  appropriations  to 
provide  millions  of  staff  workers  and  all 
kinds  of  high-priced,  top-level  scientific 
and  technical  personnel — in  fact,  the 
best  experts  in  all  fields.  But  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  closest  to  the 
people,  which  was  conceived  and  set  up 
as  the  body  most  nearly  reflecting  pop- 
ular government,  we  are  the  least 
equipped  to  justify  the  faith  which  the 
general  public  places  in  us. 

The  job  of  watching  out  for  the  public 
Interest  is  getting  bigger  and  more  diffi- 
cult. All  of  the  lobbyists  and  all  of  the 
lobbying  in  Washington  is  really  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  special -interest 
lobbying  going  on.  More  and  more  the 
big  lobbyists  have  found  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  lobby  for  legislation  is 
not  to  come  to  Washington,  but  to  go  to 
the  grassroots  and  have  the  people  in 
our  districts  and  in  our  hometowns  writ- 
ing, wiring,  and  calling  us  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  some  small  group  is  in- 
terested in.  This  kind  of  lobbying,  as  we 
know,  is  more  difficult  to  see  through 
and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  We 
can  no  longer  simply  vote  for  or 
against  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the 
mail  we  get  from  our  constituents.  We 
now  have  the  job  of  looking  into  legis- 
lation and,  very  frequently,  of  informing 
our  constituents  what  the  real  nature  of 
the  legislation  is  that  they  are  asking  us 
to  vote  for  or  against. 

IX>BBTLNG    PATS    BEKEFTTS AT    THE    PEOPLE'S 

EXPENSE 

Now  we  can  be  sure  that  the  money 
which  is  spent  on  lobbying  paj's  divi- 
dends to  the  special  interests.    Congress 
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does  not  pass  all  bad  legislative  prt^XMt- 
als.  of  course.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
special  interests  receive  more  benefits 
from  the  lobbying — which  benefits  come 
out  of  the  public's  pocket — than  the  spe- 
cial Interests  spend  on  their  lobbying. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  continue  to 
maintain  these  lobbies.  They  would  not 
continue  to  spend  money  for  lobbying  if 
it  did  not  pay  off  in  a  profit. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
public  has  no  lobbyists,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  their 
Representatives  equipped  with  at  least 
one  administrative  assistant  to  help 
watch  out  for  the  public  interest. 

The  editorial  from  the  Marshall  News 
Messenger  follows: 

Big  Lobbt 

There's  no  business  like  the  lobby  busi- 
ness. 

Group  representatives,  registered  at  Wash- 
ington, listed  expenses  of  $1,068,019,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Lobbyists  are 
required  by  law  to  sign  up  and  flle  expense 
reports. 

In  good  times  or  bad,  the  money  Is  there 
to  Influence  legislation.  Some  211  organiza- 
tions filed  reports,  Indicating  a  considerable 
self-interest  In  pending  legislation. 

The  public  had  no  registered  lobbyist,  re- 
flecting the  faith  it  has  in  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  watch  out  for  its  Interest  and 
to  resist  any  Influences  which  could  be 
harmful  to  the  public  welfare. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoNBS  of  Missouri,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  40  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Matthews  and  include  an  address. 

Mr.  SiMTSON  of  Pennsylvania  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burleson  in  Committee  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ikard. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington  and  to  in- 
clude resolutions  in  the  remarks  he  made 
in  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Wright  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ikard. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Mas.sachusetts  in  Com- 
mittee following  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Bogcs  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Multer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


Mr.  CoLMSB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  and  to  litclude  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE  BU.T.S  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  3419.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
and  fur  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltlee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  3058.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  regulat- 
ing tlie  bringing  of  actions  for  damages 
against  the  District  of  (Columbia,  approved 
February  28,  1933,  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3651.  An  act  to  make  equity  capital  and 
long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for 
small-business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eruolled  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie 
following  titles,  wiiich  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  1492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oiilous 
M.  Young; 

H  R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates; 

H.  R  3679.  Au  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  certain 
claims  of  the  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
111.: 

H.  R  5355.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  certain 
claims  of  the  United  Foundation  Corp.,  of 
Union.  N.  J  ; 

H.  R  5424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  P\ibllc  Road.s. 

H.  R.  6932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough:   and 

H.  R.  7733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnle 
M.  Sanders.  < 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tiie  Conmiittie 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
tliat  committee  did  on  tills  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

n.  R.  6908.  An  act  to  authorize  modifi- 
cation and  extension  of  the  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  hr>spltnIl7,atlon  of  certain  vet- 
erans, to  restore  eligibility  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  veteran.^  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  residing 
In  the  Philippines,   and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordinply 
(at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  > ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlctilture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  May  rehitlng  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8,  80th  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culture. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  uf 
the  purchases  and  contracts  for  property  or 
services  made  under  authority  of  clauses 
(11)  and  (16)  of  subeectlon  (a),  including 
the  name  of  each  contractor,  the  amount  of 
each  contract,  and  a  description,  with  con- 
sideration (if  the  national  security,  of  the 
property  and  services  covered  by  each  con- 
tract fur  Uie  period  eliding  May  19,  1968. 
pursuant  ta  section  2304  (e)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2011  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  activities  of  the  supply 
department.  Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola, 
FU.,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U.  S  C.  63),  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U  S. 
C  67);  to  the  Committee  ou  Qoveriunent 
Operations. 

2012  A  letter  from  the  national  ships- 
writer  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of 
America  transnilttlne  the  annual  report  of 
the  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  of  April  30,  1958,  which  was  prepared 
by  L.  R.  SielTa  &  Associates  nf  Hockford, 
and  certified  by  William  J  Thomas,  certlQed 
public  accountant;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

2013  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  forel;^  com- 
merce and  trade  statleUcs.  and  lor  other 
purposes';  to  the  CommUlec  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  8  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committers  were  dtlivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  lo  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  H.^LEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  H  6322  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  dates 
for  submission  of  plan  for  fxiture  control 
of  property  and  transfer  of  the  trust  prop- 
erty of  the  Menominee  Tribe  shall  l>e  de- 
layed (Rept.  No.  18t;6).  Ordered  to  be 
l)rlnled. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  H  R  9856  A 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Ahuka  Inter- 
national Rnll  and  Hlphway  Commission  and 
to  Increase  Its  authorlratlon;  with  amend- 
ment (  Rept  No  1867 1 .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  MACK  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Rpp<irt  pur- 
suant to  section  ne  f>f  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganizaUon  Act  pertaining  to  newsprint  out- 
lix)k  (Rept  No  1868)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mltlee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  S  1850.  An  act  to  adjust  con- 
ditions of  employment  In  departments  or 
agencies  In  the  Canal  Zone,  with  amendment 


(Rept.  No.  1888) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on    the   State   of    the 

Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASHLEY: 

H  R  12869  A  bill  to^^^wnend  the  act  of 
April  14,  1910.  to  provide  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules, 
standards,  and  Instructions  for  the  installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
certain  parts  on  railroad  cars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H  R.  12870    A  bill  to  provide  for  cancella- 
tion of  certain   feed  and  seed  loans;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  KEAN: 

H  R  12871.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
avithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  f<}r  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  children, 
and  child  welfare  services,  provided  for  by 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  end  Means. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

H.R  12872  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  by  railroad  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to 
maintain  truck.s.  bridges,  roadbed,  and  per- 
manent structures  for  the  support  of  wr.y. 
trackage,  and  tr.ifflc  In  safe  and  suitable 
condition,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   MOITIDER: 

H  R  12873  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  service  connection  In  the 
ca.';e  of  the  death  of  certain  World  War  I 
veterans,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R  12874  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  service  connection  in  the 
case  of   the   death   of   certain   World   War   I 


veterans;  to  the  Cknxunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 

H.R.  12875.  A  bill  to  extend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to 
health  research  facilities)  for  5  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.  R.  12876.  A  bill  to  extend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to 
health  research  facilities)  for  5  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  12877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlnolfc: 

H.R.  12878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  regard  to  expendi- 
tures for  rehabilitation  and  modernization 
of  residential  structures;  to  the  Committee 
on  V/ays  and  Means. 

HR  12879.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Housing 
Conservation  and  Rehabilitation  Finance 
Agency  to  provide  loan  funds  for  the  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H  R  12880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr    CARNAHAN: 

H  R  12881  A  bin  to  provide  for  certain 
purchasing  programs  for  copper,  lead,  man- 
ganese, and  zinc,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HR  12882  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Mark- 
ham  Ferry  project  on  the  Grand  River  in 
Oklahoma  by  the  Grand  River  Dam  Author- 
ity, an  instrumentality  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr    JONES  of  Alabama: 

H  R  12883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
improvements  relating  to  the  Capitol  Power 


Plant  and  Its  distribution  systenui;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr.  MORANO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  take  all  ptossible  steps 
expeditiously  to  bring  about  consideration 
by  the  United  Nations  of  the  question  of 
self-determination  of  the  population  of 
Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H    R.    12884.     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Don 
L.  Herring;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  R.  12885.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Notario  Lourenco;    to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H  R    12886.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
pina   Battellino;    to    the   C!ommittee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.  R.  12887.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Beriro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    OSMERS : 
H.    R.    12888.      A    bill    to    provide    for    the 
compensation   to  a  United   States  citizen   cf 
certain   proi>erty   vested   under   the   Trading 
With    the    Enemy    Act;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.    R.    12889.      A    bill    for    the    relief    cf 
M;chael  D.  Ovens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  R.  12850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  th-? 
conveyance  to  Orange  Coast  College.  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.,  of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  renl 
property  situated  In  Orange  County,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


TVA  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1958 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4. 
1958,  TVA  issued  a  news  release  in  which 
It  quoted  its  Board  of  Directors  as 
branding  "untrue"  the  charges  that 
users  of  TVA  power  pay  only  "token" 
taxes.  The  release  also  contended  that 
TVA's  tax  payments  "are  large  and  they 
are  increasing." 

This  statement  by  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  points  out  that  In  fiscal  year 
1958  TVA  will  pay  to  State  and  local 
governments  $5,271,907  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  this,  together  with  the  approxi- 
mately $8.5  million  paid  by  distributors, 
brings  total  tax  payments  from  TVA's 
power  operations  to  about  $13,750,000. 


This  combined  payment  of  $13^4  mil- 
lion, said  the  TVA  statement,  is  11  per- 
cent greater  than  the  amount  paid  in 
1957  and  therefore  the  payments  are 
large  and  they  are  increasing.  In  our 
opinion  these  substantial  payments  make 
it  clear  that  the  charge  that  the  users  of 
TVA  power  pay  only  token  taxes  is  un- 
true. 

As  usual,  what  the  TVA  officials  have 
omitted  in  the  foregoing  statements  is 
to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
TVA  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  and  the 
taxes  paid  by  private  electric  companies. 

The  fact,  as  the  following  figures 
show,  is  that  TVA's  payments  amount  to 
only  20  percent  of  the  amoimt  private 
electric  companies  would  pay  in  taxes  on 
the  same  amount  of  business. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act 
passed  in  1940  the  TVA  Is  now  paying  5 
isercent  of  Its  gross  sales  of  electricity 
during  the  previous  year  as  in  lieu  of 
tax  payments  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  5  percent  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  sales  which  do  not  in- 
clude sales  by  the  TVA  to  Federal  Gov- 


ernment agencies.  Thu."?.  out  of  sales 
totaling  $234,871,000  in  1957,  $128,300.- 
000  represented  sales  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  means  over  57  percent  of  all 
of  TVA's  sales  are  excluded  immediately 
in  figuring  the  in  lieu  of  tax  payments 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

In  1957  TVA  paid  $4,744,401  in  taxes 
on  this  basis,  and  its  power  distributors 
paid  another  $7,646,000,  for  a  total  of 
about  $12,400,000. 

Compare  the  above  now  with  these 
figures  of  private  electric  company  pay- 
ments as  brought  out  at  the  House  Pub- 
lic Worlts  Appropriations  hearings  re- 
cently. 

At  the  request  of  Representative 
Budge,  Republican  of  Idaho,  TVA  oflB- 
cials  reported  that  12  privately  owned 
electric  companies  around  the  TVA  paid 
local  taxes  totaling  $56.1  million  on 
gross  revenues  of  $688  million  in  1956. 
This  payment  amounted  to  8.2  percent 
of  gross  revenues.  Federal  income  taxes 
in  the  same  year  for  these  companies 
totaled  $72.1  million,  or  10.4  percent  of 
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thetr  gross  sales.  Thus,  according  to 
TVA  oflQcials,  the  companies  paid  a  total 
of  18.6  percent — exclusive  of  social  se- 
curity taxes — of  their  gross  sales  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

In  the  same  hearing.  Representative 
BuDGK  asked  the  TVA  to  insert  in  the 
record  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Authority 
and  its  distributors.  This  was  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  total  of  $12.4  mil- 
lion, or  6.3  percent  of  the  gross  revenues 
subject  to  taxation — volume  I,  pages 
327-328. 

Let  us  see  what  TVA  and  its  distrib- 
utors would  have  had  to  pay  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes — other  than  so- 
cial-security taxes — in  1957  if  they  had 
to  pay  18.6  percent  of  their  gross  rev- 
enues as  the  privately  owned  taxpaying 
electric  companies  did. 

The  total  tax — Federal.  State,  and 
local — would  on  this  basis  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $60.6  million. 
The  actual  payment  of  $12,400,000  is 
about  20  percent  of  the  amount  the  pri- 
vately owned  electric  companies  in  the 
surrounding  area  would  have  had  to  pay 
on  the  same  business.  I  ask  you,  does 
the  TVA  really  pay  substantial  taxes  or 
are  they  only  token  taxes? 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  TVA  and 
Its  distributors  pay  no  Federal  income 
taxes  was  clearly  brought  out  In  the 
same  hearing  by  TVA  Chairman  Gen- 
eral Vogel.  Representative  Jensen, 
Republican  of  Iowa,  questioned  General 
Vogel  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jensen.  How  much  Is  Invested  In  rev- 
enue-producing facilities?  How  much  has 
Congress  appropriated  In  revenue-producing 
laclUtles  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Van  Mol.  In  TVA  power  facilities. 
Congress  has  appropriated  1934  through 
1958,  $1,360  million. 

Mr.  Jensen.  All  or  that  is  interest  free,  \a 
It  not? 

Mr.  VocEi..  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jensen.  And  also  it  Is  Federal  tax 
free? 

Mr.  Vogel.  Yes,  sir.    (Vol.  I,  p.  262.) 


A  Realistic  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MI5SISSIPPX 

IN  Tax  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1958 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  dlstlnKulshed  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  rMr.  TalmadoiI  and  I  In- 
troduced ilmultAneously  what  I  resard 
M  a  realLMtla  farm  bill,  These  are  0,  3003 
ftnd  M.  n  iai4A. 

The  billn  «ip  IdpinifHl  in  ihpir  pur- 
po**.  The  only  diffpreticp  in  that  the  bill 
of  thf  Able  (teoi'ttlft  MonnUir  etivet'M  the 
iOAiilo  protM  of  PoUtm.  oorn,  whent,  to- 
bAOflo,  rloe,  and  peanulM  while  my  bill 
adda  tunir  oil. 

Tlieae  btll«  are  eomprehenalve  and  yet 
very  almple,  The  purpoie  of  the  pro- 
po««d  legislation  it  twofold.  First,  it 
would  do  away  with  acreage  and  other 
production  control* ;  second.  It  would 
compensate  the  farmer  by  payment  to 


him  by  the  Inderal  Ctovemment  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  receives 
and  full  parity  on  that  portion  of  his 
crop  consumed  domestically. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  could  use 
his  own  discretion  in  the  amount  of  apri- 
cultural  products  produced  by  him.  and 
he  would  receive  100  percent  of  parity 
on  that  portion  of  his  crop  which  would 
be  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  surplus  of  the  commodities  so  pro- 
duced above  the  proportionate  allotment 
for  the  domestic  consumption  could  be 
disposed  of  by  him  on  the  world  market 
at  competitive  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which  I 
have  been  advocating  now  for  more  than 
a  decade.  With  the  chaotic  situation  in 
which  our  farmers  now  find  themselves, 
I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  to  enact  It  into 
legislation.  It  is  not  a  new  or  novel  idea. 
It  is  not  one  that  I  claim  to  be  the  author 
of.  It  has  been  advocated  by  others  for 
many  years.  It  has  been  tried  and,  in 
fact.  I  understand  it  is  working  satisfac- 
torily now  with  respect  to  the  wool  in- 
dustry. Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  out  of  the  morass  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  as  a  re.sult  of  the  patch- 
work of  farm  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cfTort  must  be  made  now.  Oth- 
erwise, we  will  see  a  continuation  of  tiie 
abandonment  of  our  small  farms  and  a 
further  concentration  of  our  rural  peo- 
ples in  the  Rreat  urban  centers. 

I  hope  that  our  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  is  now  considering 
further  legislation  on  the  agricultural 
problem  will  give  it  tlie  serious  consid- 
eration that  this  proposal  merits;  and 
that  it  will  repMjrt  this  legislation  out  at 
an  early  date.  In  my  judgment  it  offers 
the  only  constructive  approach  to  the  re- 
capturing of  our  foreign  markets — a  ne- 
cessity if  American  agriculture  is  to 
again  prosper. 


The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10. 1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  12877.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

This  bill  18  very  much  like  H  R. 
12819.  Introduced  on  June  9.  IBftfl.  by 
our  dlfltlnnulihed  colleogue  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr,  AKDKHaoN, 

X  am  In  complete  aareement  with  our 
diNtinsulMhPd  oolleirfl  and  with  the  rep* 
re«entatlvp«  of  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional  AMoflAtlon  that  a  bill  luch  a« 
thiN  Nhould  be  enaoted  without  any  un- 
due delay, 

The  Kou«a  Ba(\klnff  and  Currency 
Committee  ihould  promptly  proceed  to 
act  on  theiM  bllla.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  of  both  Uou«e« 
have  aU-eady  heard  aome  of  the  testi- 
mony pertinent  to  these  blUa  and  the 
balance  can  be  developed  expeditiously. 


My    bill    differs     from    Congressman 

Anderson's  bill  in  the  followtng  respects: 

H.  R.  12819.  In  section  7  cb).  provides 
for  encouragement  of  Internal  audits 
while  my  bill  requires  the  audita. 

H.  R.  12819.  in  section  8.  subdivision 
5,  provides  no  penalty  for  usurious 
charges  other  than  refund  of  the  over- 
cjiargo.  while  my  bill  imposes  a  penalty 
of  twice  the  amount  of  the  overcharge. 

Subdivision  9  of  the  same  section  of 
my  bill  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Director  before  any  outside  borrowing 
is  to  be  pei-mitted  by  the  Credit  Union. 

Subdivision  10  of  the  same  section  of 
my  bill  pemiits  the  levying  of  late 
charpes  against  members  only  to  the 
extent  that  may  be  approved  by  Uie 
Director. 

Subdivision  12  of  the  same  section  of 
my  bill  will  not  permit  the  selling  of 
checks  but  will  permit  the  cashing  of 
check.s  for  a  charge  not  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  .service. 

In  section  II  of  my  bill,  I  strike  out 
the  provision  for  proxy  voting. 

My  bill,  in  section  15,  will  permit  loans 
up  to  $600  rather  than  the  existing  lim- 
itation of  $400. 

My  bill.  In  section  16,  will  permit  the 
Director  to  require  annual  verifications 
of  members"  accounts. 

In  section  19  of  my  bill  I  provide  that 
expulsion  of  members  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Director. 

Fmally,  I  add  subdivision  (j)  to  sec- 
tion 21  so  as  to  permit  review  of  the 
Director's  action  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  changes  as 
Indicated  above  will  make  for  a  better 
Credit  Union  Act. 


Twenty-eisht  Democrats  Telefrapb  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  Urging  Him  To  Rally 
Republican  Members  Behind  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oneOfiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10, 1958 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  news  relea.ie 
rrlativo  (o  the  trlrgram  which  28  Dem- 
ocratic Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentauvps  yesterday  sent  to  the  Preal- 
drnt  urgina  him  to  rally  members  of  hia 
paii.y  in  supiwrt  of  reolprooal  trade 
leaislatum,  The  irxt  of  the  wire  and  the 
nanips  of  the  niNhcri  art  oontained  In 
tiie  rpleaae; 

'l*M.iyBiBtit  ffmiM  Dvmnersta  yMterdny 
m\rm  frv-idfiti  RlMuhowtr  tJwlr  •upnort  ..f 
Vh»  i»flipfb(t»|  URd*  bin.  snd  urvvd  him  Uj 
*PP«t»l  ptruoimlly  to  members  of  bis  own 
pttrty  tu  ritUy  Uu  ihs  m*»aur«. 
^  Btrong  supportsrs  of  Uts  Uftde  legUlsUon 
who  have  beea  In  the  UUok  of  tha  Ofht  lur 
the  passnge  of  the  Way«  and  Means  Commit- 
tee approved  trade  bill,"  the  Democrats  told 
the  President  that  'from  convenmtlons  with 
cur    collengucs    who    are    members    of    your 
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party  It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  what  U  needed 
Is  a  very  personal  sppeaJ  by  you  to  tbea* 
Members  of  Congress  In  order  to  ecllst  their 
support  for  your  program." 

The  Democratic  Members  are  seeking 
powerful  bipartisan  aupport  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

One  of  the  signers.  Bepresentatlre  Chabi.ss 
O  PoBTEB.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  said  today 
that  "the  Democrats  wUl  rally  to  the  meas- 
ure In  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure  passage 
If  the  RppubUcans  will  only  follow  their 
own  leader  In  this  matter." 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows  r 

Junk  9,  18&8. 
Thz  PaiarDticT, 

Th.e  White  House.  Washinffton,  D.  C: 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  In  the  thick  of  the  fight 
for  the  passage  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  reciprocal  trade  bill 
which  your  admlnlatratlon  la  suppmrtlng. 
From  conversations  with  our  colleagues 
who  are  members  of  your  party  It  Is  obvious 
to  us  that  what  Is  needed  la  a  very  personal 
appeal  by  you  to  these  Members  of  Congress 
In  order  to  enlist  their  support  for  your 
pro-am.  We  are  convinced  that  only  your 
leadership,  expressed  In  the  most  personal 
and  forceful  fashion  to  the  great  numbers 
of  Congressmen  who  are  on  the  fetice.  will 
enable  all  of  us  to  achieve  the  successful 
passage  of  the  bill  which  Is  of  such  para- 
mount Importance  to  all  America 

ViCToa    L.    Awruso,    Johm    A.    Bt^atnik. 
JOHK      A.      BUKNS,      Emanttki.      Ceix^x, 

GxoacB  H  Chkistopher,  John  D.  Din- 
cri.i..  Isidore  Doli.incek,  Herman  P. 
EBOLHASTxa,  Leonard  Farbstein,  Edith 
Gbetn,  Maetha  W.  GarrrrrHs,  Chet 
HoLiTULD,  Ei.Mn  J.  HoLLANTJ,  Cscn. 
R.  King,  Cota  KnnaoN,  Eugknk  J. 
McCartht,  QEoacK  8.  McOovraif, 
Thadocus  M.  MACHaowicz.  Rat  J. 
Maddkm.  Charles  O.  Poster,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  Henrt  S  Reuss,  James  Roose- 
velt, Alfred  E.  Santancelo,  John  F. 
Shex-lft,  Frank  Thompsok.  Jr..  Al 
Ullman,  Charles  A.  Vakik,  Members 
of  Congress. 


Billboard  Janf  le 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CAurosmA 
XN   TUX  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1958 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
thl.s  year  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law,  a  bill,  including  an 
amendment,  sponsored  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nxt;BiSQKS] 
nnd  myself,  which  set  forth  a  national 
policy  (or  control  of  outdoor  ndvertislnR 
alonH  the  41,000-milfl  Interstate  High- 
way Mystem,  and  which  provided  a  na- 
tional standard  of  protection  of  the 
dconto  beauty  klotwi  the  area  throuKh 
whU'h  this  itreftt,  now,  magnlfloent  Inter- 
felAte  thorouuhfaro  will  be  conitructed, 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  mauaRine  Out- 
door America,  the  omclHl  publication  of 
the  Isaak  Walton  Learue  of  America. 
Ino  .  uppeari  an  Intereitinn  and  excellent 
article  entitled  "A  Mllepost  Through  the 
Billboard  Jungle."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  my  friend  and  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  NeitbkrgeiI. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recx)RD. 
CIV 678 


There  beln^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BZLXAOARO   JtrMCLB 

(By  Richard  L.  Nextbbsqks) 

With  the  afllxlng  by  President  Elsenhower 
of  his  signature  to  8.  3144.  an  epochal  mile- 
poet  has  been  passed  on  the  highroad  to 
conservation  of  our  nattiral  resource*. 

Pew  resources  are  more  lmpc«t.ant  or  In- 
spiring than  the  scenery  and  grandeur  of 
the  American  countryside.  S.  8144 — the 
Highway  Act  of  1858 — contains,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  a  Federal  provision  safe- 
guarding the  Bcenlc  majesty  along  our  bigh- 
ways.  This  provision  will  llnUt,  control  and 
regulate  signboards  placarding  the  41,000 
miles  of  Interstate  Highways  on  which  the 
motoring  public  will  spend  some  ^3  billion. 

Wby  should  blatant  billboards  pursue  our 
people  as  they  drive  tbrough  the  American 
outdoors,  whether  they  are  on  the  way  to 
visit  Aunt  Nelly  In  Seattle  or  en  route  to 
their  favorite  riffle  on  a  foaming  stream? 
Which  do  you  want  to  see — an  ad  for 
whisky,  soft  drinks  and  soap  or  tbat  tim- 
bered hillside  where  perhaps  a  deer  or  two 
may  forage? 

I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored,  along  with 
my  friend.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of 
California,  the  section  In  S.  3144  which  will 
enable  Uie  States  to  enter  into  coo{>erative 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  signboards  from  scarring  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  was  a  bipartisan 
undertaking.  Senator  Kuchel  is  a  Repub- 
lican. I  am  a  Democrat.  Party  allegiance 
did  not  decide  the  issue  In  the  Senate. 
There  was  much  crossing  of  partisan  bor- 
ders. Advocates  as  well  as  opponents  of  our 
proposal  were  found  In  the  two  parties. 
Happily,  conservationists  on  both  sides  of 
the  alfle  emerged  triumphant. 

During  debate  on  the  Issue.  I  told  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  10  major  reasons 
dictated  support  of  billboard- regulation  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  basic  reasons  were 
these,  and  I  trust  they  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval and  s^reement  of  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America: 

WHT    BIXXBOARB    COrmOLT 

1.  The  new  national  system  of  Interstate 
highways  belongs  to  the  public  and  the 
motorists  who  travel  on  It,  and  whose  taxes 
pay  for  it.  and  not  to  any  outdoor  advertis- 
ing companies. 

2.  There  is  all  too  little  contact  with  Amer- 
ica's natural  setting  and  scenic  grandeur  In 
our  dally  lives,  and  when  people  do  get  out 
of  the  cities  the  countryside  should  be  vis- 
ible to  them  uninterrupted  by  blatant  sales 
appeals. 

3.  This  bill  does  not  propose  any  direct 
Federal  action  but  leaves  the  choice  of  action 
entirely  to  the  Individual  State  govern- 
ments, offering  assistance  to  those  which 
wish  to  set. 

4.  Ths  Intsrstste  highways  are  90  percent 
federally  financed.  Is  It  unrsssonabls  to  pro- 
tsct  this  vast  public  Invastmsnt  by  s  slight 
additional  offar  of  finsnclsl  ssslstsnos  to 
Stfltn  which  clrrt,  Ubdsr  thsir  own  0tsi« 
Inwfl,  tn  sflrseuNrd  roadside  scsnery  along 
these  nsw  hitthwaysf 

I.  Ths  Hmited*aeeeas  nsturs  of  these  new, 
transeenunsnui  routes  has  tieen  aeeeptpd 
toy  Cmtgrsss  wiiheut  emttrovsrsy,  although 
this  titts  dsitlsd  direct  higbwsy  iruutsas  to 
roadilds  buslKSsiss  suoh  as  mutaU  arvdrsi' 
tsursnts.  Should  a  spsetsl  ssesptlon  sxlst 
to  permit  ons  single  roadside  business,  the 

ftrlvtlegs  of  dtreet  aeesss  to  travslsrs  on  ths 
ntsrsuu  blfbways— the  billboard  buslnaas 
of  America? 

e.  signboard  snd  other  roadside  eontrols 
eau  be  obtained  easily  and  Inexpensively 
now,  as  new  rights-of-way  are  being  ac- 
quired for  the  Interstate  highways.  If  we 
fall  to  safeguard  the  public  Interest  now, 
we  leave  an  Impossible  burden  to  those  who 


would  wish  to  do  later  when  we  left  undone, 
after  the  billboard  forest  has  sprung  up 
along  the  new  highway  network. 

7.  Experience  with  billboard-free  routes 
and  areas  does  not  Indicate  any  adverse  ef- 
fect on  local  establishments  catering  to  the 
traveling  public  or  the  tourist  trade.  Tbls 
bill  makes  reasonable  provisions  with  respect 
to  Informational  signs  to  advise  travelers  of 
such  facilities  located  off  the  highways. 

8.  Roadside  protection  has  enthusiastic 
suppKjrt  from  millions  of  individuals  in  all 
walks  of  life,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  who  have  a  direct  financial  stake  in 
the  potential  signboards  along  the  new  high- 
ways. The  billboard  indvistry  Itself,  whlcb 
deliberately  misrepresents  this  measure  In 
the  name  of  States'  rights,  consistently  fights 
regulatory  measures  at  the  State  level.  I 
repeat,  the  present  bill  would  only  assist 
States  wishing  to  act. 

9.  Outdoor  signs  are  effectively  regulated 
In  such  realms  of  outstanding  scenic  gran- 
deur and  attraction  to  tourists  as  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Switzerland. 

10.  The  proposal  in  the  present  highway 
bill  is  wholly  nonpartisan;  it  was  drafted 
and  urged  In  the  committee  by  one  Republi- 
can and  one  Democratic  Senator;  at  least 
eight  other  members  of  Congress  of  botb 
parties  have  Introduced  similar  legislation; 
and  such  action  has  been  urged  by  President 
Eisenhower,  Adlal  Stevenson,  several  gover- 
nors; and  men  and  women  of  both  parties 
in  all  48  States. 

PROVISIONS     or     THX     ACT 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  provisions  of 
the  first  national  measure  to  curb  a  clutter 
of  signboards  along  the  highways: 

The  billboard-control  section  of  the  high- 
way act  begins  by  declaring  that  it  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  to  control  and  Improve  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  control  of  signboards. 
It  states  that  outdoor  advertising  signs 
vrtthln  860  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  Interstate 
System  rights-of-way  should  be  regulated, 
consistent  with  certain  specified  standards. 

Note  that  there  Is  no  suggestion  of  any 
direct  Federal  prohibition,  control  or  regula- 
tion of  billboards  or  any  other  roadside 
structures — only  a  declaration  that  In  the 
public  Interest,  there  should  be  regulation, 
and  that  therefore  It  woxxld  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  assist  States  which  wish  to  pro- 
vide Bucb  regulation.  The  choice  in  the 
matter  is  left  wholly  to  the  States.  The 
States  now  have  means  for  controlling  sign- 
boards, U  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Tbe  standards  to  be  prepkared  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — whose 
department  includes  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  that  administers  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way acts — wiU  expressly  recognize  that 
within  this  process  of  regulation  under  this 
act,  provisions  shall  bo  made  lor  certain 
classes  of  signs. 

Besides,  first,  ths  obvious  and  essentlsl 
official  signs  to  direct  highway  trsl&c,  these 
include  three  other  elasses  of  signs  which 
the  commit  IPS  thought  should  be  provided 
lor  in  fairn»M  to  isndowners.  and  to  oft- 
highway  business  esterini  spsoifioaliy  tn 
irsvelera  tn  the  particulsr  loesWty  or  aren 
wliers  they  ars  trected,  Thsse  sre,  se«oi»d, 
signs  advertising  ihs  sate  «r  isitse  ut  ths 
property  on  whleh  they  ars  loeatedi  third, 
sighs  mH  largsr  than  600  squart  Inehss 
advertising  soUvitles  being  eonducted  st  a 
looation  within  la  mliss  of  vhs  point  at 
which  such  signs  ars  loeatedi  and  fourtti, 
algns  ereeted  or  maintained  pursuant  to 
authorisation  in  Bute  law  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  national  poUcy  and  stand- 
ards of  this  section,  and  designed  to  give 
Information  In  the  specific  Interest  of  the 
traveling  publle. 

I  have  no  Idea  what  standards  the  Secre- 
tary may  promulgate  as  to  the  nature  and 
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snap*  of  these  permissible  signs,  their  fre- 
quency, their  location,  their  appearance  in 
the  setting  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
and  so  forth.  I  know  that  the  professional 
personnel  of  various  State  highway  depart- 
ments have  had  much  experience  along  these 
lines  which  no  doubt  will  enter  Into  the 
preparation  of  setting  up  the  necessary 
standards. 

The  whole  pro-am  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  its  acceptability  for  State  action  by  a 
meaningful  number  of  States.  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  we  mu.st  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  will  act  in  a  spirit 
of  wanting  to  make  It  work.  That  is  an 
essential  assumption  for  any  program,  and 
It  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  for  one  like 
this  that  depends  on  the  free  and  voluntary 
action  of  independent  States. 

Another  section  of  the  act  authorizes 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  highway  departments  of 
those  States  wishing  to  enter  Into  such 
agreements  which  will  spell  out  the  provi- 
sions for  applying  the  policy  standards. 

PARKWAT    OPPORTUNITIES 

Beyond  having  to  meet  the  standards  of 
billboard  regulation,  these  agreements  may 
also  Include  provisions  for  aftirmative  action 
to  improve  tlie  apj^earance  of  the  roadsides. 
This  may  include  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  general  landscaping,  the  construc- 
tion of  viewpoints  where  motorists  may 
leave  the  main  highway  surface  to  enjoy  the 
scenery,  roadside  rest  and  picnic  areas,  his- 
torical markers,  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  it  was  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman,  of 
New  York  who  recently  pointed  out  that  in 
building  these  new  limited-access  interstate 
roads,  largely  on  new  rights-of-way.  the 
Nation  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  develop 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  parkways  across 
our  country — an  opportunity  which  will  not 
be  available  to  the  American  people  again 
In  this  century.  In  my  view,  this  g'>al  of 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  that  unique 
opportunity  can  and  should  be  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  aspects  of  the  agreementa 
contemplated  under  this  section. 

Not  all  of  the  41,000  miles  of  the  Inter- 
■  tata  System  will  cross  open  country  or 
mtrnctlve  populated  arras.  Much  of  it  will 
be  through  area*!  which  are  nlrendy  wholly 
Induntrtnl  or  commerclnl  In  rhnrncter.  Many 
mileii  will  traverse  Inrorporated  cltlei  with 
hnriie  rule  and  their  own  Koulnff  cckIph  and 
littid-tmn    rrKulntintiN,      Anntn    of    It    will    b«) 

bw  PKiMtiiiK  riKhi.N'of'Wny,  inrrirtvrrniitiK 
ntfpt.chpn  of  hl«tiwny  whirh  nlr^nily  Bitpfonl- 
Mttiiftl  Hid  Kiiinirvir^Moii  MtniKUni*  fur  thu 
|iii««f«ln)w  Kyptum  WhPii  tit*  Vft\»'tn\*S\t{ 
H  tfliwny  A«).  "f  tWOA  wna  «<iiHi'l»<d  '\'>i  itwtw 
iim  ri»ll*t<  y  wf  itiimv  wltn  tN'MnvD  ihnt  w»  nr* 
»t*l  Miuiii4  t«ri  (ii)r«)t««')(i>tl»la,  liiiriinliitild,  {HirUl 

M|'|lhm«i|t  ill  I  III*  (|l|aal|'MI  Iff  Timi\o\i\»  <>ii||lri»l, 
It  Mhullld  b«t  pMltt«<t  nut  llMtt  til*  iMil  0%- 
pr«iMi|y  ii)(io||nl/i>*  thiti  thn  utfre«iiii«rii«  with 
the  Huiott  limy,  wiiltlh  ilix  ilUcreUoii  of  th« 
Mc^creiary  of  C'ommarca  uiul  coiiitUtaiit  wit  it 
th«  public  policy  ()(  thiN  hill,  eio'luda  ntiy 
•  uch  aeifmunia  of  the  Intorvtitle  My»t«tn 
Within  a  mats 

Another  featura  of  the  bill  U  tha  Incen- 
tive given  to  Statea  to  control  signboards. 
Under  the  kind  of  agreement  I  have  Just 
described,  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  an 
extra  one-half  percent  Federal  share  of  the 
project  cost.  Ijeyond  the  90  percent  now 
paid  from  Federal  funds.  Surely  that  is  a 
modest  enough  incentive  to  offer  to  any 
State  which,  on  its  own  initiative,  acts  to 
make  and  preserve  its  parts  of  the  national 
system  of  Interstate  highways  attractive  for 
the  travelers  of  the  whole  Nation. 

CITIZENS    MtJST    ACT 

Prom  the  preceding  explanation  of  pro- 
Visions  of  the   billboard-control  measure,  it 


will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the 
legislation  enacted  into  law  In  no  way  guar- 
antees that  a  rash  of  signboards  cannot 
blossom  In  any  part  of  the  country.  But 
this  outbreak  need  not  occur  If  citizens  in 
every  State  are  alert  and  make  known  to 
State  officials  their  desire  for  billboard-free 
highways  along  the  section  of  interstate 
system  which  traverses  their  home  areas. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  measure  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower  will  be  determined  by: 

1.  The  standards  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  control. 

2.  The  degree  of  acceptance  by  individual 
States. 

The  battle  for  billboard  control  is  not 
yet  won.  Eventually  victory  will  be  decided 
at  the  State  level  by  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  song-lnsplrlng  grandeur 
of  America's  outdoors. 

There  are  wheatflelds  and  hand-some  farms, 
and  there  are  also  poor,  ramshackle  farms 
and  tenant  shack.s  and  even  Junkyards  along 
the  roads.  But  this  is  all  our  country,  and 
when  we  see  roadsides,  we  may  see  our  coun- 
try as  it  exists.  The  point  Is  that  none  of 
these  roadside  views  Is  there  specifically  to 
force  Itself  on  our  attention.  None  of  it  is 
there  speclflcally  to  try  to  sell  us  anything. 
Day  In  and  day  out,  every  American  is  as- 
sailed by  advertising,  whether  it  be  the  hard 
sell  or  the  soft  sell.  Would  It  be  such  a 
sacrifice  to  let  him  escape,  even  iiriefly.  when 
he  takes  to  the  open  road  to  travel  across 
his  country — the  country  which,  fields  -ind 
streams  and  mountains  and  farms  and 
shacks  and  all,  we  have  learned  to  descnlse 
as    America    the    beautiful? 

I  think  the  sellers  of  the  Nation's  goods  can 
afford  Americans  this  brief  respite  from 
salesmanship,  without  danger  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  will  forever  collapse.  In  this 
balancing  of,  on  the  one  hand,  the  values 
of  economic  self-interest  and,  on  the  other, 
a  noneconomlc  Interest  In  values  not  meas- 
urable In  money,  let  us  fo/  once  act  na- 
tionally and  decisively  to  preserve  the  latter. 


Delay,  Relactanct  To  Act  Blifhti  Trad* 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or   PtMMari.VAMU 
IN  TffI  tlOUMI  or  nirRMIICNTATTVRM 

Tufiidav.Jun0  tO.lOBi 

Mr,  SIMPSON  of  Pennaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  and  every  time  the  Trade 
Agreementi  Act  of  1634  has  been 
brought  forth  for  exten«lon — and  this  in 
now  the  llth  time — American  Industrlea 
and  worker!  have  been  warmly  assured 
that  the  law  Is  brimming  with  safe« 
guards  and  the  Executive  Is  prepared 
to  use  them  If  It  becomes  necessary.  "^ 

The  same  assurances  are  making  the 
roimds  today.  Spokesmen  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  point  with  pride  to  the 
proposed  machinery  for  relief.  It  is  a 
lullaby  first  sounded  24  years  ago,  with 
new  verses  added  through  the  years  to 
soothe  the  prevailing  uneasiness  in  our 
home  industries. 

It  Is  significant,  In  Itself,  that  our 
companies  and  workers  remain  uneasy, 
if  not  suffering  outright  hardship,  nearly 


a  quarter  of  a  century  after  first  hearing 
the  vows  of  noninjury. 

This  is  damaging  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  in  the 
Trade  Act,  and  particularly  to  the  zeal 
of  successive  administrations  in  grant- 
ing relief  when  the  situation  clearly 
demanded  it. 

The  single  consistent  characteristic 
displayed  in  24  years  of  executive  dom- 
ination of  our  foreign  commerce  is  re- 
luctance— reluctance  to  invoke  legal 
measures  of  relief.  In  many  instances 
the  Executive  has  ie.sorted  to  makeshift 
measures  in  obvious  attempts  to  sidestep 
the  channels  of  relief  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

Before  the  escape  clause  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  Executive  may  have 
had  some  excuse  for  improvising  and 
temporizing.  However,  even  when  the 
responsibility  for  action  was  clear  cut,  the 
Executive  has  shown  reluctance  to  act 
until  public  opinion,  or  Congressional  in- 
sistence, forced  the  issue. 

MEXICAN    TRADE     AGREEMENT 

An  early  example  is  the  case  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  trade  at;reement 
of  1942.  This  bilateral  agreement  con- 
tained an  escape  clause.  In  1947,  Mex- 
ico effectively  withdrew  the  tarifT  con- 
cessions she  had  made  to  the  United 
States. 

But  instead  of  invoking  the  escape 
clause  or  terminating  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  continued  to  apply  the 
tariff  concessions  we  had  made  and 
which,  of  course,  ai^phed  to  all  coun- 
tries, under  the  most-favored-nation 
policy. 

In  July  1948,  Mexico  further  disturbed 
trading  relations  with  the  United  States 
by  devaluing  her  currency. 

In  answer  to  In.sistent  pleas  from 
American  Indu.stry  for  counteraction,  the 
Slate  Department  announced  that  It 
would  try  to  neaotlate  compensatory 
concPMlonji  to  replace  those  Mexico  had 
withdrawn,  but  it  would  not  withdraw 
the  l/'nilrd  Htntr«  concoMlnn^, 

Thfl  nrgotinllon*  proviKl  inpfTuctlv*, 
Amrrlrun  inriu«ti  ir«  clamored  for  anion, 
Kinnlly,  Mi  IBfto,  ihi>  l!»tat*»  Drpwrimrnt 
announci^d  itir  Joint  trrmifialion  of  tha 
tiMiir'd  MiHir<ii-M<*Nico  Mgrvomtint,  cn«0" 
livupPcumtH'rai,  IWftO, 

llowrvrr,  rwfirfllaiion  of  thU  aKrea* 
ment  did  not  Hutomatically  renUtre  our 
tariff  rntrh  to  1U42  IcvfU.  Moat  of  theM 
rate*  In  the  meantime  had  either  been 
bound  or  further  reduced  in  other  bilat- 
eral agreement*  or  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Of  the  192  commodity  classifications 
In  the  Mexican  agreement,  121.  or  63 
percent,  had  been  reduced  or  bound 
against  increa.se  in  other  agreements. 
Of  the  remaining  71,  which  were  due  to 
return  to  1942  levels  on  January  1,  1951, 
38  were  earned  on  the  bargaining  list  for 
concessions  being  negotiated  at  Torquay. 

COLOMBIA    TRADE    AGREEMENT 

Much  the  same  circumstances  sur- 
rounded the  United  States-Colombia 
trade  agreement  of  1946.  In  1948  Colom- 
bia announced  her  intention  of  revising 
upward  her  tariff  concessions  made  un- 
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der  that  a«rreen»ent.  The  United  States 
nnade  no  efTort  to  counter  this  move  by 
withdrawing  any  of  the  United  States 
concessions. 

The  United  States -Colombia  agree- 
ment was  terminated  by  mutual  consent 
on  December  1.  1949.  but  by  that  time  the 
bulk  of  United  States  imports  from 
Colombia  were  benefiting  from  conces- 
sions we  had  made  in  other  trade  agree- 
ments. 

WOOL-StTJSIDT    CASE 

In  1950  American  wool-textile  manu- 
facturers appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea-sury  for  relief  because  of  the  sub- 
sidy paid  by  Uruguay  on  exports  of  wool 
tops  to  the  United  States.  The  subsidy 
permitted  Uruguayan  wool  tops  to  bo  sold 
in  the  United  States  below  fair  value, 
causing  injury  to  American  companies 
which  processed  wool  into  top. 

The  subsidy  took  the  form  of  a  pref- 
erential exchange  rate  which  Uruguay 
granted  to  its  exporters  of  wool  top.  The 
Treasury  Department  professed,  for  some 
time,  to  see  no  sub.sidy  effect  in  this  dis- 
crimmatoiy  practice  and  refused  to  im- 
pose countervailinc  duties  authorized  by 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

In  early  1952  a  joint  hearlnfT  for  the 
Injured  American  industry  was  held  by 
Interested  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  As  a  result,  a  letter  urginc 
Treasury  action  was  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  26  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

A  year  later  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  before  Conpre.ss  for  re- 
newal and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  a  witness  In  favor  of  extension,  he 
was  asked  what  the  Treasury  pioposed 
to  do  alx>ut  Uie  Uruguayan  subsidy  case. 
He  replied  that  while  the  Trea.sury  here- 
tofore had  not  found  the  Uruguayan 
preferential  exchani^-e  to  be  a  Bubsidy, 
he  would  reopen  the  case.  TTils  was 
done  and  on  May  6,  19ft3.  the  Treasury 
Impeded  countrrvnlllng  duties  on  Imports 
ol  wuul  tops  fiom  Uruguay. 

TMi  TtrMMiQt;*  or  Pri.AT 

In  lOM,  Cnnnrfn  rnnrted  the  pftcnpo- 
cluiiiifl  machinriy  into  the  trndC'ngrrp- 
meniM  pioKiam  'i  hcM*  piuvuionA  gavr 
Ihr  |'rr<iUlrr)t  flo  dnyn  fiom  Dib  tim«  of 
rocoivinti  a  lanff  CummiAniun  ritcutn- 
m<ii(1iilto»).  fnvomblr  to  hm  ttT>pllfai»l, 
either  U)  p»o(h»im  tha  r«'romm*»ndpd  »e- 
lief  or  ttdvifcf  Co»it/re»«  why  he  did  not 
*ihh  to  do  ho.  It  wa«  Bentrally  thouKht 
that  there  would  be  a  pro<lumatlon  or 
a  rejection  v,  ithln  60  day«,  and  the  Amer- 
ican indubiry  involved  would  then  know 
where  it  btood. 

This  was  a  false  hope  Instead,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Executive  u.sed  the  60- 
day  period  not  to  make  a  final  decision, 
but  to  launch  a  new  inquiry  or  to  con- 
sider some  extraneous  circumstances,  so 
that  a  final  decision  was  postponed  many 
months  beyond  the  60-day  deadhne. 

A  case  in  F>oint  was  the  e.scape-clau.se 
application  by  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  ferrocerium — lighter  flints — 
uhich.  on  December  21,  1955.  resulted 
in  a  unanimous  Tariff  Commission  find- 
Inp  of  injury  and  a  recommendation  for 
higher  tariff  duties. 


On  February  14.  1956,  the  President 
anzuiounced  he  was  deferring  action  on 
the  Commission  recommendation  pend- 
ing a  study  of  the  case  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  possible  antitrust  violations. 
The  antitrust  investigation  was  ulti- 
mately dropE>ed  and  on  December  13, 
1956 — a  full  year  after  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission returned  its  findings — the  Ex- 
ecutive turned  down  the  unanimous 
Commission  recommendation. 

Since  1953  the  Executive  has  similarly 
postponed  action  on  eight  Commission 
recommendations  for  periods  from  1  to 
10  months.  Five  cases  were  referred  bacic 
to  the  Commission  for  more  information. 
The  others  were  deferred  for  study  by 
other  agencies.  In  only  two  cases  did 
the  applicant  ultimately  win  relief. 

Another  recent  case  concerns  stainless 
steel  flatware.  On  January  10,  1958.  the 
Tariff  Commission  unanimously  found 
that  the  American  industry  was  being 
injured  and  submitted  two  sets  of  rec- 
ommendations calling  for  duty  increase. 

On  March  3.  1958,  the  Executive  an- 
nounced that  he  was  deferring  action  on 
the  case  pending  a  full  evaluation  of 
Japan's  voluntary  limitation  of  ship- 
ments of  stainless  steel  flatware  to  the 
United  States.  He  asked  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  keep  the  ca.se  under  re- 
view and  to  submit  a  report  on  December 
31.  1958. 

KECOUESE  TO  VOLUNTABT   ACTION 

One  of  the  favorite  techniques  by 
which  the  Executive  ha^  avoided  recourse 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  obtain  the 
informal  consent  of  a  foreign  country  or 
domestic  producers  to  a  voluntary  limi- 
tation on  imports. 

An  early  example  of  this  was  the  Swiss 
watch  situation.  Since  World  War  II, 
Switzerland  has  captured  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  market  for 
Jeweled  watches  with  resulting  heavy 
damage  to  American  watchmakers.  The 
prewar  United  Slates-Bwltzerland  trade 
aKreement  did  not  contain  an  eacape 
elniiMe.  In  the  flmt  pontwar  year*  the 
Mtat.e  Drpartmpnt  nnwwrred  Inud  de- 
mnndu  for  rrlipf  by  obtflinintj  the  infor- 
mnl  autpcmcnt  of  ihp  SwiM  to  curb  «%• 
poitA  of  waliihoi  to  U»6  United  HlatdM, 
'Iho  voluttlary  curb  wait  never  itucceNii* 
fill,  and  the  American  tiuluklry  remained 
in  dutreM 

KinttUy,  after  the  situation  wnn  aired 
at  hearlncH  before  ConKre**,  the  State 
Deputimeni  In  1850  bcrved  notice  to 
Switzerland  that  the  agreement  v^ould 
be  terminated  unless  the  Bwiiis  agreed  to 
iiii>ert  an  escape  clause.  But  no  effort 
was  made  to  renegotiate  the  offending 
concession.  The  Swiss  agreed  to  the 
escape  clause,  and  the  American  indus- 
tiy,  following  a  favorable  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendation,  prevailed  upon 
the  Executive  to  grant  relief. 

There  are  additional  cases  demon- 
strating the  Executive  predilection  for 
voluntary'  action.  A  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy  cases  deserve  reviewing  here. 

COTTON    TEXTILES 

Since  World  War  n  the  American  cot- 
ton textile  industry  has  suffered  serious 
reverses.     One  of   the  principal  aggra- 


vating causes  was  the  flood  of  imports 
from  Jai:>an.  The  industry's  plight  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  general  and  special  Congression- 
al hearings.  The  unhappy  experience  of 
other  industries  with  escape-clause  ac- 
tion discouraged  the  cotton-textile  in- 
dustry from  trying  that  avenue  of  relief. 
Instead,  the  industry  sought  to  have  the 
Senate  order  a  special  investigation. 

In  the  face  of  growing  Congressional 
concern,  the  Executive,  in  informal  nego- 
tiations, sought  voltintary  assurance 
from  Japan  that  its  damaging  imports 
would  be  curbed.  On  January  16.  1957, 
the  E>epartments  of  State.  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  announced  that  Japan 
had  agreed  to  limit  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary' 
arrangement  is  yet  to  be  evaluated.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  arrange- 
ment choked  off  the  regular  avenues  of 
relief  for  distressed  producers. 

Early  in  1956.  for  instance,  American 
manufacturers  of  velveteen,  a  cotton 
fabric,  filed  an  escape-clause  application. 
On  October  24,  1956.  the  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  an  increase 
in  duty.  On  December  21,  1956,  the  Ex- 
ecutive announced  he  was  postponing 
action  on  the  recommendation.  On 
January  22,  1957,  the  Executive  rejected 
the  recommendation,  telling  Congress  he 
had  decided  not  to  apply  escape-clause 
relief  in  view  of  Japan's  voluntary  con- 
trols on  textile  shipments. 

on.    IMPORTS 

Congress  in  1954  and  1955  provided 
machinery  whereby  the  Director  of  the 
OfQce  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the 
President  could  determine  whether  im- 
ports were  impairing  the  national  secu- 
rity by  undermining  essential  American 
industries.  If  so,  the  President  was  per- 
mitted to  curb  the  offending  imports. 

A  group  of  domestic  oil  producers 
sought  relief  through  these  channels. 
Many  Congressmen  and  Senatois  urged 
ipllef  action,  and  the  ca^^e  rrccJvcd  wide- 
spread notice  In  10D6  and  1008, 

ODM  found  thflt  ImporU  were  Indeed 
threalenlnu  to  impair  the  national  ne- 
curily  and  »(i  r<-p<jrted  to  l\\»  PrMidrnt. 
luktoad  of  acceptihu  thi*  report  aa  fact, 
the  Executive  aei  up  ft  Cftbinel  Commit- 
tee to  look  Into  the  cam,  The  Commit- 
tee recomnjended  that,  Inatead  of  Gov- 
ernment  action,  the  Individual  Importers 
of  cj-ude  oil  ehould  limit  their  ahipmenta 
voluntarily.  The  Executive  announced 
this  plan  on  July  29,  1057.  The  arrange- 
ment has  not  proven  satisfactory,  and 
the  administration  has  occasionally  in- 
dicated it  was  preparing  to  take  official 
action,  but  it  has  not  done  so. 

LEAS    AhTD    ZINC 

In  the  early  1950's  the  American  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industries  were  seriously 
injured  by  imports.  A  Senate  resolution 
in  1953  called  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  an  escap>e-clause  investigation. 
In  May  1954,  the  Tariff  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  higher  tariffs 
on  the  minerals.  The  Executive,  later  in 
1954,  rejected  the  lecommeudations  and 
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Instead  undertook  an  expanded  stock- 
piling program.  This  failed  to  solve  the 
industries'  problems  and  they  again  put 
their  plight  before  Congress. 

Congress  called  for  a  special  Tariff 
Commission  report.  On  April  4,  1958,  the 
Commission  unanimously  found  evidence 
of  serious  injury  and  submitted  two  sets 
of  recommendations  for  relief. 

Instead  of  accepting  either  recom- 
mendation, the  Executive  immediately 
presented  legislative  proposals  calling 
for  enactment  of  a  5-year  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  lead.  zinc,  copper,  fluorspar, 
and  tungsten. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Executive  will  accept  one  of  the  Tariff 
Commissions  prop>osed  solutions.  Tlais 
decision  is  due  on  or  before  June  23 — 
unless,  of  course,  the  decision  is  delayed 
for  some  reason  or  other. 


Politics  and  Christian  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  .June  10,  1958 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Coya  Knutson, 
of  Minnesota,  has  recently  delivered  a 
most  stimulating  and  inspiring  address 
before  the  Lutheran  Women's  Mission- 
ary League  Convention  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  subject  of  this  talk  is  "Politics  and 
Christian  Service."  I  have  asked  Con- 
gresswoman  Knutson  to  permit  me  to 
insert  this  address  in  the  Record  so  all 
of  us  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
her  remarks.  I  commend  this  splendid 
address  to  each  Member  of  the  House. 
The  complete  talk  follows: 

PoLmcs  AND  Christian  Service 
(Speech  by  Congress  woman  Coya  Knutson, 
Ninth     District,     Minnesota,     b«-fore     the 
Lutheran      Women's      Missionary      League 
Convention,  Albany,  N.   Y.,  Jun«  5,   1958) 
Four  centuries  ago,  Martin  Luther  wrote: 
"A  faithful  and  good  servant  Is  a  real  god- 
Bend;  but  truly  'tis  a  rare  bird  in  the  land."  ' 
I  believe  that   Martin  Luther  would  have 
coiMldered  the  late  and  beloved  "Veep,"  Al- 
ben  W.  Bail.ley  Just  such  a  rare  bird. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
May  1,  1956,  tells  this  remarkable  human 
story  of  our  own  times. 

"  I  would  rather  be  a  servant  In  the  house 
of  the  Lord  than  sit  In  the  seat  of  the 
mighty,"  "  was  the  sentence  Alben  Barkley 
had  Just  completed  when  death  claimed  him 
In  the  course  of  an  address  he  was  deliver- 
ing at  Washington  &  Lee  University.  In  his 
lifetime  Alben  Barkley  had  indeed  sat  In 
the  seat  of  the  mighty  but  this  United 
States  Senator  and  former  Vice  President 
never  lost  the  humility  and  common  touch 
of  a  servant  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  as 
he  served  the  American  people  In  their  leg- 
islative halls  •   •    •" 

Alben  Barkley  proved  that  It  was  possible 
to    merge    the    two    Ideals    of    politics    and 
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Christian  service  Into  one  life.  Since  this 
was  his  accomplishment,  I  lielleve  It  can  be 
done — with  the  help  of  God — by  you  and  by 
me. 

It  la  no  easy  decision  for  a  man  to  make-^ 
to  embark  on  a  legislative  career.  That  de- 
cision is  doubly  dinicult  for  a  woman. 

The  great  legislator,  Edmund  Burke,  laid 
down  the  rules  of  the  game  In  a  speech  de- 
livered to  the  electors  of  Bristol  on  November 
3,   1774.     Edmund  Iturke  said: 

"It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  Representative  to  live  In  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  corres-pondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  commvinlcatlon  with  his 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high 
respect:  their  bus.ness  unremitted  atten- 
tion. It  Is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose, 
his  pleasure,  his  satL-^factlon.  to  theirs;  and 
above  all,  ever,  and  In  all  cases,  to  prefer 
their  Interests  t<^)  his  own." 

I  have  made  the  precepU  of  Edmund  Burke 
my  own.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  them 
the  first  order  of  the  day — every  day — since 
I  was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  place  of  a  woman  legislator  Is  none 
too  secure  although  It  has  been  nearly  4 
decades  since  the  passage  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 40  men  to  one  woman  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  Is  only  one 
woman  out  of  96  Senators.  The  course  of 
least  resistance  for  women  legislators — and 
for  me — would  be  Vi  be  seen  but  not  to  be 
heard. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  course  of  least 
resistance  Is  the  right  course  for  me.  I 
want  to  be  reelected,  not  for  something  I 
have  refrained  from  doing,  but  for  some- 
thing I  have  done. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  points  out  the 
element  of  risk  Is  politics.  A  politician  who 
buries  his  Ood-glven  abilities  may  survive 
in  office,  but  he  will  return  nothing  to  his 
people.  Small  risks  In  politics  mean  small 
returns  to  the  electt>rate.  Great  risks  mean 
great  returns. 

This  I  know  when  I  entered  the  national 
political  arena.  This  Is  why  I  have  never 
ceased  to  pray  to  my  O'Xl,  to  read  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  to  consul',  with  men  of  God 

I  have  deliberately  chosen  the  way  of  great 
risks  to  my  career  from  which  I  hope  to  gain 
great  returns  for  my  people. 

The  Bible  tells  me  of  the  wisdom  of 
Esther,  who  saved  her  people.  The  Bible 
tells  me  of  Judith  who  delivered  her  people 
from  the  threat  of  conquest.  The  Bible  tells 
me  of  the  devotion  ■)f  Ruth  to  Naomi.  The 
Bible  tells  me  of  the  women  who  followed 
Christ,  Mary,  His  mother:  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  and  Martha,  tlie  sisters  of  Lazarus. 

These  women  of  the  Bible  risked  all  to 
bring  the  presence  of  God  to  their  people. 
I  feel  Intensely  that  they  are  my  spiritual 
Bisters  In  present-day  politics. 

Because  I  believe  that  Christian  service 
and  politics  cannot  be  separated.  I  have  In- 
troduced what  Is  the  most  far-reaching 
long-term  education  bill  thus  far  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  This  bill 
resulted  from  detailed  research  Into  the 
facts  and  figures  of  our  educational  lag. 
and  the  dangerous  position  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  In  the  world  on  account  of  It. 
The  120  days  between  the  launching  of  the 
sputnik  and  the  launching  of  our  own  first 
satellite,  shocked  the  country  out  of  the 
clouds  of  complacency.  If  there  were  only 
thought  and  discussion,  and  no  action,  the 
dangers  would  lncrea.se  dally. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
more  than  43  percent  prelnductlon  rejec- 
tions on  mental  deficiency  grounds.  Includ- 
ing Illiteracy. 

We  can  no  longer  treat  education  Itself 
as  a  luxury.     We  should  certainly  pay  into 


education  at  least  the  same  amount  that 
private  cltlMns  pay  out  annually  on  tobacco 
and  liquor.  Our  national  survival  and 
stamina  demand  this. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  will  provide 
the  means  to  Increase  numbers,  quality,  pay, 
and  higher  educational  opportunities  for 
our  teachers;  improve  and  Increase  plant 
and  facilities;  broaden  studies  to  Include 
early  study  of  languages,  custonis.  and  econ- 
omic and  B<x:lal  needs  of  other  people;  Im- 
prove techniques  In  the  education  of  excep- 
tional children;  broaden  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  adulta;  provide  loana  and 
scholarships. 

We  cannot  slip  back  Into  the  complacency 
of  the  last  few  years.  Last  year's  theories 
are  unsafe  as  they  often  are  untrue  Today's 
problems  require  tomorrow's  solutions  today. 
I  introduced  the  Paul  Bunyan  education 
bill  U)  fill  the  monumental  gap  between 
reality  and  need.  In  this  space  age.  We  are 
really  being  mlssWmanes  In  a  new  age  and 
with  new  thought  If  we  can  pioneer  a  new 
view  of  the  solution  to  our  basic  but 
tremendous  educational  problen\s 

Because  I  believe  that  Christian  service 
and  politics  belong  together,  I  have  consist- 
ently fought  for  farm  women  to  receive  a 
fair  price  for  eggs  at  the  farm  I  did  this 
so  that  farm  women  would  l>e  In  a  better  po- 
sition to  educate  their  children,  to  serve 
their  churches,  and  to  take  part  in  com- 
munity activities 

Because  I  believe  that  Christian  service 
and  politics  m;iy  not  be  parted.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  provides  for  In- 
tensive research  Into  the  cause  and  cure  of 
the  dread  disease,  cystic  fibrosis,  which  takes 
a  terrible  annual  toll  of  the  lives  of  American 
children  During  recent  weeks  following  a 
speech  I  made  In  March,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  parents  and  doc- 
tors all  over  the  country  urging  a  massive 
attack  on  this  vicious  disease  Cystic  fibro- 
sis Is  a  hereditary  almost  always  fatal  chil- 
dren's disease  about  which  very  little  Is 
known  but  which  has  an  unusually  high 
occurence  and  mortality  rate  The  bill  calls 
for  $200,000  and  directs  the  Surgeon  General 
to  act  without  delay  to  organize  CP  re«earch 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  We 
spend  billions  on  research  Into  more  and 
more  dreadful  weapons  of  defense  As  Chris- 
tians we  must  be  equally  concerned  with 
research  for  means  to  end  the  Individual 
tragedies  of  life,  siich  as  this  terrible  scourge 
that  strikes  family  after  family,  generation 
after  generation  This  legislation  has  been 
received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
support  from  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  am  really  hopeful  that  this 
humanitarian  goal  will  be  politically 
achieved 

Because  I  believe  that  Christian  service 
and  politics  constitute  one  and  the  same 
thing.  I  have  engaged  In  a  continuing  cru- 
sade to  preserve  the  family  farm.  My  belief 
Is  so  strong  that  the  family  farm  and  the 
preservation  of  this  form  of  Individual  en- 
terprise Is  fundamental  to  our  very  way 
of  life  In  America  that  I  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  preserve  It  History  has  proved 
over  and  over  that  taking  their  soil  away 
from  citizens  has  always  been  the  first  step 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  civili- 
zations. I  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  this 
happen  In  my  beloved  country.  By  Its  own 
statements,  this  administration  wishes  to 
eliminate  50  percent  of  oiir  farmers  from 
farm  work  The  reason  given  Is  efficiency. 
If  efficiency  were  the  'be  all  and  end  all"  of 
existence,  dictatorships  would  be  Ideal. 
They  make  the  trains  run  on  time.  They 
produce  other  miracles  of  efficiency  at  all 
costs.  I  deeply  believe  that  efficiency  Is 
not  a  goal  In  and  of  Itself.  There  are  other 
and  far  greater  human  values.  As  Christ- 
ians  we   cannot   believe   otherwise.     Here  Is 
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the  perfect  marriage  of  CJ  rlstlan  service  and 
politics.  The  family  far-m  must  be  pre- 
served by  political  action. 

In  the  United  States  'here  Is  no  estab- 
lished church.  Our  Government  supports 
no  particular  creed.  Instead,  we  belong  to 
those  peoples  who  believe  profoundly  In  the 
separation  of  church  an  1  state.  But  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean  religion  has  no  pla^  In  government. 
To  say  this  would  be  to  tirn  our  back  upon 
the  great  tradition  of  a  1  the  great  souls 
whose  faith  In  God  has  1  *en  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  foundation  upon  which  our 
Nation  has  been  built,  t  faith  which  has 
sustained   our    Nation    well   In   Its   trials. 

In  our  representative  government  the 
major  political  decisions  f  re  made  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  persons.  It  is  the 
Christians  responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
the  best  possible  leaders  are  making  those 
decisions. 

The  b,'\slc  dccl.'ilon  as  'o  the  cqmlUy  of 
leadership  In  political  offl  "es  is  made  In  the 
nomination  processes.  It  Is  the  Christian's 
responsibility  to  Join  a  j  olltlcal  parly  and 
enter  actively  into  the  selictlon  proceszef. 

Elected  leaders  are  amei.able  to  the  wl.'hes 
of  Intelligent  and  vocal  citizens.  It  Is  the 
Christian  woman's  rcspon -Iblllty  to  partici- 
pate In  the  decision-making  processes 
through  the  elected  represi  ntatives;  by  keep- 
ing herself  Informed  of  Is  ties  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  actions  which  h6ve  been  taken;  by 
writing  letters  to  her  elerti  d  representatives; 
by  organizing  study  and  dlscu.'slon  groups; 
by  secTirins  petitions   whe-e  necessary. 

B!p.  too  powerful,  and  Infiexible  govern- 
ment Is  bad  It  Is  the  Christian's  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  all  voluntary  private 
means  for  doling  a  tack  arc  exhausted  before 
re.'orting  to   government. 

Another  area  of  Christian  service — and.  In- 
deed Christian  responsibility — Is  perhaps 
often  overlooked.  I  feel  sure  that  Christ 
would  ask  each  of  us  to  held  a  basic  respyect 
for  the  persons  we  serve  or  the  persons  with 
whom  we  deal.  Tliis  retpett  Is  not  primarily 
the  respect  for  a  group — si  ch  as  the  respect 
we  might  have  for  the  farm  -rs  of  this  Nation, 
or  the  veterans,  or  the  Lut  leran  Church — or 
any  other  organized  Rroup.  Kar  more  basic- 
ally It  Involves  n  respect  f(  r  each  Individual 
person  as  a  child  of  God  This  respect  la 
something  due  the  Individual  over  and  be- 
yond or  regardless  of  any  group  to  which  he 
may  belong  or  any  label  wJ  ich  he  may  carry. 
Tlie  Christian  at  his  higheft  and  best  will  go 
beyond  this-  he  will  hold  good  will  toward 
him  no  matter  what  label  he  bears. 

As  a  member  of  a  local  church,  every 
Christian  has  a  share  In  t.ie  responsibilities 
of  the  church  to  mission?.  In  fact,  each 
Individual's  participation  ;n  the  missionary 
program  of  the  church  w  11  depend  on  his 
personal  response  to  the  ippeal  of  Christ. 
We  hear  repeatedly  In  testimony  before  our 
committees  that  our  best  aribassadors  abroad 
are  the  missionaries. 

Tlie  Christian's  great*8t  responsibility  Is 
to  do  Just  what  Saul  die:  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  to  say  "Lord,  what  will  thou  have 
me  to  do?"  Until  this  su  p  Is  taken,  It  Is 
useless  to  talk  about  any    ither. 

We  may  say  that  the  true  missionary  of 
Christ  has  one  great  aim  In  two  phases: 
to  witness  to  Christ  In  sucl  a  way  that  first, 
men  will  put  their  faith  In  Him,  and  second, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  v  111  be  established 
and  built  up.  This  aim  Is  -mtlrely  spiritual, 
as  it  should  be.  Did  not  Christ  say,  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ooi.  and  his  right- 
eousness; and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you"  (Matthew  6:  33 1 .  The  aim  in- 
cludes both  evangelism  ant;  teaching. 

Upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  for 
missionary  work  rest?  Just,  who  Is  respon- 
sible? Are  missions  the  re^iponslblUty  only 
of  those  Individutiis  who  feel  a  bpecial  inter- 


est In  such  a  cause?  Sometimes  we  have 
acted  as  if  It  were  the  enterprise  oX  a  se- 
lected few. 

Is  the  Individualistic  attitude  more  prom- 
inent In  missionary  work  than  ever  before? 
Can  it  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  young 
people  who  offer  themselves  for  missionary 
service?  Do  they  look  on  It  only  as  the 
fulfilling  of  a  personal  obligation? 

Missionary  service  demands  that  one  bo 
called  to  represent  a  larger  fellowship,  the 
fellowship  of  Christ.  In  modern  political 
terminology,  too  often  those  In  mlsslon'iry 
work  think  of  themselves  as  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ  rather  than  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ  and  His  church.  The  scrip- 
tures teach  that  both  the  individual  and 
the  church  are  responsible.  But  as  Chris- 
tians, we  all   have  been  given  a  great  task 

to  perfurm  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  So 
long  as  that  task  has  not  been  completed, 
it  is  a  lien  against  each  one  of  us  for  which 
He  may  hold  u.s  personally  accountable.  Yet 
It  Is  also  a  Hen  against  the  church.  It  Is  the 
tiiik  of  the  church,  but  It  is  also  yours  and 
mine.     We  are  all  responsible. 

Tlie  faith  of  Luther  was  determined  by 
his  conception  of  God.  God  Is  no  static  being 
who  has  created  the  universe  and  relates 
hlm.'ielf  to  it  through  a  series  of  laws.  God 
is  living,  dynamic,  actively  at  work  In  His 
universe.  God  alone  gives  life  and  meaning 
to   all   reality. 

Thus  the  faith  of  Luther  gives  us  basis 
for  political  responsibility.  Personal,  trust- 
ing faith  becomes  the  center  of  life,  out  of 
which  flows  good  works  for  all  mankind. 

How  often,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  have  I  thought  of  the  words 
of  Martin  Luther,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
trial,  at  the  time  he  said;  "It  Is  neither  safe 
nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience. 
Here  stand  I — I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God 
help  me.     Amen." 

And  how  many  times  has  God  protected 
me — as  He  protected  Martin  Luther — from 
all  the  attacks  of  my  enemies. 

Truly,  I  can  say — serving  my  people  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  politician — In  the  words 
of  Martin  Luther,  himself,  "A  mighty  fortress 
Is  my  God." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  regarding  funds 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels  in  1959,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Funds  Approved  bt  House  CoMMrrrra  on  Ap- 
propriations roB  Connecting  Channels 
Inaoequa'tx 

I  am  deeply  dlsappwDlnted  by  yesterday's 
action  of  the  House  Conuulltee  on  Appro- 


priations In  approving  only  $23.5  million.  In- 
stead of  the  needed  $27.5  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion, for  construction  work  on  the  Great 
L^akes  connecting  channels  In   1959. 

The  $23  5  million  amount  Is  definitely  In- 
adequate if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  original — 
and  I  believe  essential — goal  of  completing 
the  channel  work  by  1962. 

I  point  out  these  facts: 

1.  The  lake  ports  beyond  Lake  Erie  will  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, scheduled  for  completion  In  1959,  untU 
the  connecting  channels  are  completed. 

2.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated  that 
It  can  economically  utilize  $27.5  million  in 
construction  next  year;  In  addition,  negotia- 
tions are  underway  with  Canada  for  con- 
struction work  by  the  United  States  on  the 
alternate  cutoff  at  the  southeast  bend  In  the 
St.  Claire  River,  an  Integral  part  of  the  con- 
necting channels  construction.  The  ex- 
penditures for  such  work  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  two-million-dollars-plus  annually. 
Thus,  all  in  all,  I  believe  we  can  Justify  a 
$27.5  million  to  $30  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1959,  properly  earmarked,  of  course, 
in  anticipation  of  a  go-ahead  for  United 
States  work  on  the  cutoff. 

3.  The  Congress  has  enacted  some  legisla- 
tion and  is  considering  niore  for  creating 
J;jbs  and  business  activity — to  resolve  our 
current  economic  problems.  An  increase  In 
expenditures  for  construction  on  the  con- 
necting channels  will  help  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. However,  the  f>ositive  economic 
effect  will  go  far  beyond  the  channel  work 
Uself.  As  we  know,  the  ports  around  the 
lakes  beyond  Lake  Erie  are  going  ahead  With 
additional  work  preparatory  to  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  To  un- 
necessarily "stretch  out"  the  construction 
work  on  the  channels  greatly  would  dis- 
courage the  progress  of  port  development. 
Too,  It  would  deny  the  benefits  of  Increased 
shipping  possibly  until  1963  or  1964.  Even 
If  the  channels  were  completed  by  1962, 
there  would  still  be  a  3-year  lag  before  Wis- 
consin and  the  other  States  west  of  Lake 
Erie  win  be  able  to  get  full  benefit  from  the 
seaway — scheduled   for   completion    In    1959. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  contacted  Chairman 
Ellender.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  stress  the  need 
for  approval  of  $27  5  million  to  $30  million 
for  the  channel  work. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  If  we 
fall  to  carry  forward  construction  work  on 
the  connecting  channels  at  maximum  speed, 
the  Great  Lakes  port  and  shipping  Interests 
beyond  Lake  E?rle — Including,  of  course, 
Wisconsin — would  continue  to  be  handi- 
capped by  depth  limitations  of  25  feet  down- 
bound  and  21  feet  upbound  for  traffic  In  the 
channels.  Furthermore,  if  construction  Is 
"slowed  down"  by  Inadequate  funds  in  the 
budget,  there  would  be  serious  inequitable 
and  uneconomic  results.  In  effect.  It  would: 
(a)  Defer  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  sea- 
way to  Great  Lakes  Ports  beyond  Lake  Erie 
for  an  unjustifiable  number  of  years;  (b) 
"slow  down"  the  economic  development — In- 
cluding harbor  deepening,  construction  of 
port  facilities,  etc. — underway  In  anticipa- 
tion of  utilizing  the  seaway;  (c)  postpone 
the  time  when  tolls  on  additional  traffic 
can  be  realized  for  payment  of  seaway  costs. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  look  forward  to— 
and  wholeheartedly  urge — action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee to  approve  the  needed  $27  5  million 
to  $30  million  for  construction  work  on  the 
connecting  channels  for  1959.  By  carrying 
forward  this  project  at  maximum  speed.  I 
believe  we  will  be  serving  the  Interests,  not 
only  of  the  upper  mldwestern  industrial  and 
agricultural  complex,  but  the  economy  of  the 
whole  Nation. 
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Wedxesday,  June  11,  1958 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  as  in  this  pavilion  of 
prayer  we  fling  open  the  shuttered  win- 
dows of  our  darkened  lives  to  the  reveal- 
ing light  of  Thy  presence,  enable  us  in 
our  daily  work  to  reflect  some  broken 
beams  of  Thy  glory.  Teach  us,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  how  to  be  victors  over  cir- 
cumstances, not  victims  of  them.  Save 
us  from  despair  and  defeat  by  a  faith 
fit  to  live  by,  a  self  fit  to  live  with,  and 
a  cause  fit  to  live  for. 

In  these  perplexing  and  often  baffling 
times  that  try  our  souls  and  test  our 
character,  may  Thy  strength  sustain  us. 
Thy  wisdom  instruct  us,  and  Thy  hand 
direct  us  this  day  and  evermore.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

Tlae  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  .submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nations of  Eugene  R.  Gilmartin.  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  United  States  judge 
for  the  District  Court  of  Guam.  Justus  A. 
Gibson,  to  be  postmaster  at  Mount 
Carmel.  III.,  and  Thomas  D.  McManus, 
to  be  postmaster  at  Channelview,  Tox., 
which  nominating  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Post  Office  Sub- 
committee  oX    the   Committee   on   Post 


OfBce  and  Civil  Service  was  authorized 
to  meet  today  duriinj  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRE;SIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiuent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Transfer  by  Navt  Department  of 
Boats  to  C^itt  oi'  Pikcville.  Ky. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
Navy  Department  proposes  to  transfer  a  17- 
foot  skiff  and  a  16-foot  wherry  to  the  City 
of  Pikevllle.  Ky  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Liqutdation  or  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator,  Small 
Business  Admlni;  trntlon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  piirsimir.  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets 
formerly  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corp>oratlon.  covering  the  quarterly 
perloti  ended  March  81,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companyliiK  report  I;  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

.'VpPLK  ATION    for    LoAN    AND   GR.*NT  TO   WaLKER 

River  Irric.ation  District.  Nev. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  and  grant  to  the 
Wa'.ker  River  Irrigation  District.  Nev.  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  wnre  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Chap- 
lains Association  of  the  United  States,  at  New 
York  City,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
February  18.  1896.  providing  for  the  special 
appointment  for  the  Cliaplain  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Father  Basil,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Central  California  Homes 
for  the  Aged.  Delhi,  Calif  .  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  amend  the  surplus 
hardware  program  so  as  to  grant  eligibility 
to  the  nonprofit  homes  for  the  af^ed  to  re- 
ceive surplus  hardware:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Father  Basil,  execu- 
tive secretary,  the  Central  California  Horn* 
for  the  Aged.  Delhi.  Calif  ,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  modify  the  reg^u- 
latlon  of  the  labor  code,  section  222  5.  so  a* 
to  exempt  nonprofit  homes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Petitions  sic^ned  by  sundry  citizens  of  West 
Covlna.  and  Baldwin  Park.  l)oth  In  the  State 
of  California,  relating  to  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harb^irs  bill,  and 
the  completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  conservation  and  control  of  floodwaters  In 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles;  to  the  Commute* 
on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Capital. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  signed  by  Ralph  Walker, 
chairman,  requesting  that  publicity  be  given 
to  any  proposed  changes  In  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu.  T.  H  .  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Maul.  T.  H.,  favor- 
ing separate  action  by  the  Congress  on  bllla 
granting  statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii; 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    KANSAS    ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  WILDUFE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  bill  2C17.  amending  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of   1934. 

The  KarLsas  A.ssociation  for  Wildlife, 
Inc  .  has  expressed  its  approval  of  that 
bill  and  also  of  several  other  bills  that 
are  pending  in  the  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  I  did  not  have  these  res- 
olutions on  Monday,  and  Uierefore  could 
not  make  them  a  part  of  the  debate, 
on  that  day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreitrn  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Kansas  Association  for  Wildlife,  Inc., 
REsoLimoN  7.  Mat    18.   1958 

lie  it  resolved  by  the  Kanm.'i  Associa- 
tion  for  Wildlife,  Inc  .  That  we  give  our  full 
support  to  Identical  bills  S.  2617,  H.  R. 
11607,  H.  R  11642.  and  H.  R  12006,  which 
provides  a  $3  duck  stamp  with  100  percent 
of  funds  derived  therefrom  to  l>e  ear- 
marked for  wetland  acquisition;  and 

Reiolvcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Association  for  Wildlife.  Inc..  forward  Imme- 
diately to  the  entire  Kansas  delegation  In 
both  House  and  Senate  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion, with  a  request  for  early  and  favorable 
action;  and 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  U)  Hon.  Hersebt  C.  Bonnek.  chair- 
man. House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Kansas  Association  roR  Wn.DLin,  Inc., 
Resolltion  8.  May  18.  1858 
Be  it  resolved  by  tlie  Kari.ias  As.tocUi- 
tion  fi>r  Wildli/e,  Inc  .  ni.it  we  urge  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations to  restore  to  H.  R.  11767.  a  l>- 
partment  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
the  80  percent  Federal  share  of  cost  on  wild- 
life conservaUon  practices  under  the  Soil 
Bank  program  and  to  restore  to  $350  million 
the  appropriation  for  conservation  reserve 
payments  In  the  fiscal  year  1958-60.  and  to 
»450  million  such  appropriation  for  fiscal 
years  1959  60;  and 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Senators  Fiamx.  Caalson 
and  Andow  Schodteu 

Kansas  Association  for  VTiujLirE,  Inc, 
Resolution  9.  Mat    .8,  1958 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Ka  isas  Association 
for  Wildlife,  Inc  .  That  we  urge  early  and 
affirmative  action  by  the  Cor  press  on  S  2447 
authorizing  expanded  reseaich  Into  the  ef- 
fects of  chemical  pesticides  en  fish  and  wild- 
life and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  di- 
rected to  Senator  Warren  M*cnuson,  chair- 
man. Senate  Subcommltte ;  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Kansas  delegation  In  Hi  use  and  Senate. 

Kansas  Association  fob  TVildlite,  Inc., 
Resolution  10.  May  18,  1958 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Kansai  Association  for 
Wildlife,  Inc  .  support  the  -evlsed  draft  of 
bin  S.  2496,  the  Walklns  till,  which  draft 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  tl.e  executive  de- 
partments and  received  by  .he  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior.  Fred  A    Seaton    and 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  Kansas  As- 
sociation for  Wildlife,  Inc.,  oe  Instructed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Senator 
Warren  G.  Macnuson,  cl  airman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, requesting  early  h-arlngs  on  this 
measure  to  amend  Public  Law  732.  the  Co- 
ordination Act.  and  endorsing  Secretary 
Beaton's  revisions  thereto:  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  t  Us  resolution  be 
addressed  to  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  the 
bill's  author,  and  to  Kansas  Senators  Frank 
Carlson  and  Andrew  Schoe'pel. 


BIansas   Association    fob   Wildlife.   Inc., 
RXSOLL-TION   13,  Mat   18.   1958 

Be  it  resolved  by  Kansai  Assocxation  for 
Wildlife.  Inc.  That  the  Secretary  be  In- 
structed to  forward  copies  cf  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Frank  Carls*  iN  and  Andrew 
ScHOEPPEL  urging  their  si  pport  of  H  R. 
10746  which  Includes  appropriations  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  which  ins  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  following  passage  by  the 
House:   and 

Resolved.  That  we  request  our  Kansas  Sen- 
ators to  work  for  the  appropriation  of 
$8,120,000  for  recreational  .ireas  and  public 
use  facilities  In  the  nation  il  forests  a*  well 
as  the  appropriation  of  $513,000  for  wildlife 
habiUt  work  In  the  fores!.s,  which  appro- 
priations  are   called    for   in    H.    R.    10746. 


Kansas  Association   for 
Resolution  14.  Mat 

Be  it  resolved  by  Kan.'^a 
Wildlife,  Inc  ,  That  we  fav 
of  S.  1176.  the  wilderness 
the  Senate  Committee  on 
Bular  Affairs  and  that  we  ur 
James  E  Murray,  chalrm 
mlttee.  and  members  of  tl 
tlon  In  the  Senate  to  seek 
able  action,  both  In  comn 
Senate  floor,  of  this  Senai 
In  committee  print  No.  2. 


Wildlife.  Inc., 

18.  1958 
i  Association  for 
n  the  provisions 
bill,  now  before 
Interior  and  In- 
ge the  Honorable 
in  of  said  com- 
e  Kansas  delega- 
early  and  favor- 
Ittee  and  on  the 
e  bill,   as  revised 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OP  SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL,  FARIBAULT,  MINN.— AR- 
TICLES 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  earlier  in 
this  se.ssion,  on  May  21  I  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  mark  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  Shattuck  School,  in  Fari- 
bault. Minn.,  which  has  just  finished  its 
centennial  commencement  exercises. 

This  memorable  occas.on  at  Shattuck 
was  noted  recently  in  tht;  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor;  and  I  isk  unanimous 
con.sent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  two  ar- 
ticles  which    appeared    in    the    June    7 


Issue  of  that  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  President.  Shattuck  School  is  but 
a  few  miles  from  my  home  in  Northfield, 
Minn.  I  have  known  of  the  school  for 
many  years,  and  have  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  it.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  that  I  have 
noted  the  splendid  and  informative  ar- 
ticle which  was  written  by  H.  W.  Bailey, 
and  was  published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  These  articles  will  be  of 
impxjrtance  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
7.  1958] 

Salute  to  HisTonic  Preparatory  School  Cel- 
ebrating Its  100th  Year — Grew  Up  With 
Minnesota 

(By  H.W.Bailey) 
Faribault.  Minn. — One  hundred  years 
ago  three  dust-covered  pioneer  trail  blazers 
paused  on  a  picturesque  bluff  50  miles  south 
of  Minneapolis.  They  nodded  In  agreement. 
This  was  It.     Their  search  was  ended. 

On  the  following  day  the  work  of  found- 
ing what  Is  now  the  oldest  secondary  school 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenles  was  launched. 

Without  money  or  property,  but  with  a 
burning  zeal  and  a  dogged  determination, 
the  three  educators  fired  the  Imaginations 
of  others  and  started  a  school  which  was  to 
make  hirtory— Shattuck. 

CELEBRATING    WITH    MINNESOTA 

Today  there  Is  a  certain  grandeur  about 
the  wooded  campus  of  the  now  famous  Shat- 
tuck School  overlooking  the  city  of  Fari- 
bault. Minn. 

The  statellness  of  Its  solid  stone  buildings 
might  well  cause  any  man  who  visits  it  to 
exclaim.  "I  wish  Id  been  able  to  attend  such 
a  school."  Today  this  distinguished  pre- 
paratory school  with  a  long  history  Is  cele- 
brating Its  centennial — no  small  milestone 
for  a  school  located  in  the  Northwest  region 
of  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

Now  more  than  3,000  living  alumni,  tra- 
ditionally called  "Old  Shads."  reside  In  every 
State  In  the  Union,  In  all  Territories  and  22 
foreign  countries.  One  of  every  73  living 
Old  Shads  Is  listed  In  Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica. Shattucks  facilities,  spread  over  Its 
250  acres,  are  now  valued  at  $7,500,000. 

Each  year  at  Shattuck  there  is  what 
amounts  to  a  great  pilgrimage  to  this  cam- 
pus— that  magnetic  tug,  well  known  to  every 
Old  Shad,  draws  him  back.  And  little  won- 
der, for  having  climbed  their  way  to  success 
in  their  chosen  fields,  these  men  now  under- 
stand that  Shattuck  had  subtly,  yet  surely, 
encouraged  within  them  the  makings  of  a 
man.     It  was  more  than  a  school  to  them. 

WTiile  It  Is  true  that  Shattuck  Is  a  church 
school,  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
It  Is  also  Uue  that  a  wide  diversity  of  re- 
ligious backgrounds  is  represented  by  the 
faculty  and  students.  Nor  Is  Shattuck  a 
mold  for  future  Episcopal  theologians.  Her 
alumni  represent  educators,  diplomats,  sur- 
geons, artists,  actors,  business  executives, 
engineers. 

NOT    A    RICH    men's    SCHOOL 

A  scholarshlp-ald  program  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  worthy  boys  from  all  economic  levels 
to  attend.  The  Reverend  Sidney  W.  Gold- 
smith, Jr.,  rector  and  headmaster  of  Shat- 
tuck, has  said,  "We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 


fact  that  this  Bchool  is  dedicated  to  dealing 
with  the  whole  man  In  preparation  for  life." 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  prepara- 
tory schools  In  the  United  States,  Shattuck 
channels  its  contribution  to  education 
through  five  distinct  fields  of  development. 
Some  activities,  which  might  be  considered 
extracurricular  In  other  schools,  are  regarded 
as  an  Important  |>art  of  Shattuck's  carefully 
balanced   educational   program. 

Perhaps  It  Is  this  approach  at  Shattuck 
which  makes  learning  there  not  so  much 
classroom  cramming,  but  a  way  of  life. 
Gradually  there  comes  to  Its  boys  a  striving 
for  excellence  In  each  of  these  five  phases 
of  development — academics,  athletics,  social 
life,  ROTC,  and  worship. 

As  they  walk  the  wood-paneled  corridors 
and  feel  the  eyes  of  past  Shattuck  greats 
looking  down  upon  them  from  oil  portraits, 
the  students  seem  automatically  to  soak  up 
the  fact  that  they  are  expected  to  carry  on  a 
challenging  tradition. 

Worship  embodies  more  than  mere  piety 
at  Shattuck. 

COMMUNTTT  AtTlVITT 

"Worship,"  explains  Headmaster  Gold- 
smith, "is  something  considerably  beyond  a 
pious  activity  for  pious  persons.  We  see  it 
as  a  community  activity  which  day  by  day 
reminds  us  of  our  intended  goals,  our  needs, 
our  possibilities,  and  the  sources  of  our 
power." 

On  Sunday  a  Shattuck  student  may  attend 
the  church  of  his  choice  In  Faribault  or  he 
may  worship  In  the  school's  magnificent 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  In 
America. 

This  impressive  structure  Is  built  of  native 
blue  limestone  quarried  locally.  The  80-?oot 
tower  is  entirely  of  stone,  a  feature  rarely 
duplicated  even  now.  Stonemasons  from 
Europe  were  brought  to  Faribault  to  erect 
the  tower. 

On  Shattuck's  campus  young  men  are 
learning  not  only  how  to  sit  reverently  dur- 
ing a  service,  they  are  learning  that  reli- 
gion is  a  practical  reality  to  be  applied  to 
everyday  life.  They  see  Christianity,  not  as 
a  shelter  for  stuffy  fanatics  but  as  a  work- 
able outward  expression  of  an  Inward  belief 
which,  when  properly  applied,  brings  all 
other  phases  of  life  into  balance. 

CADETS  AND  CRACK  SQUAD 

Through  Its  ROTC  program,  Shattuck  boys 
cover  the  art  of  living  from  another  angle, 
soaking  up  lessons  in  courtesy,  teamwork, 
and  military  preparedness.  The  school's 
crack  squad,  a  precision  drill  team  which 
has  never  been  defeated  In  competition, 
symbolizes  the  excellence  to  which  all  Shads 
aspire. 

Here  the  school  sees  to  It  that  academic 
training  soars  higher  than  a  mere  storing 
up  of  facts.  The  goal  is  a  leading  of  sin- 
cere young  thinkers  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  in  modern  living.  As 
a  college  preparatory  school,  Shattuck  em- 
phasizes English,  mathematics,  modern  and 
classical  languages,  natural  science,  and  his- 
tory. The  faculty-student  ratio  Is  1  to  10, 
planned  purposely  for  close  association.  In- 
dividual thinking,  individual  expression  are 
encouraged. 

Social  activities  are  planned  to  arm  stu- 
dents with  social  graces.  Knowing  how  to 
properly  meet  and  work  with  people  is  as 
Important  as  any  lesson  to  be  learned,  the 
Staff  feels. 

And  so  with  sports  at  Shattuck,  piling  up 
athletic  trophies  Is  not  the  driving  force, 
here.  The  school  offers  a  well-rounded 
physical  training  as  one  of  Its  major  con- 
tributions to  education.  This  includes  12 
varsity  and  intramural  sports  all  scheduled 
to  give  the  boys  an  understanding  of  team 
play  as  a  part  of  the  game  of  life. 
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Shattuck'i  educational  profram  Is  not  d«- 
slf^ned  to  produce  Intellectual  anobs.  The 
high,  shining  purpose  of  Shattuck  Is  to 
equip  Its  students  with  the  ability  to  face 
life  squarely  with  commonsense  logic,  to 
itcnd  forth  men  eager  to  help  make  the  world 
H  better  place  because  they  themselves,  hav- 
ing  entered  Shattuck's  doors,  have  learned 
to  be  bettor  citizens, 

BiCATTOCK'e  CrxTuar  MAaKra 

(Dy  MUllcent  Taylor) 

One  hundred  years  Is  a  long  time,  as  his- 
tory U  written  In  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecUUy  In  the  great  rolling  hills  of  the 
upper  Orcat  Ltikes  region  that  the  people 
Of  Minnesota  and  on  beyond  like  to  call  the 
Nortliwest.  Shattuck  Bohool's  early  days 
saw  a  very  different  countryside.  It  was  In- 
dian country  then.  The  years  between  have 
beeii  the  years  of  Minnesota's  statehood. 
School  and  State  are  celebrating  this  cen- 
tennial together. 

This  year's  commencement  Is  a  3-day  pro- 
gram, June  6,  7.  and  8.  It  Is  featurlncj 
parades,  receptions,  reunions,  and  the 
awarding  of  special  citations.  In  addition  to 
Its   traditional  commencement  activities. 

BEGAN   IN   THE   CHAPEL 

Shattuck  Is  a  college  preparatory  school 
for  boys.  Included  in  the  present  enroll- 
ment are  boys  from  29  States,  4  Canadian 
provinces,  Arabia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Ent^land, 
Ethiopia,  France,  and  Venezuela.  Affiliated 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  this  100-yeur-old 
school  began  Its  3-day  celebration  with  a 
choral  communion  service  In  the  beautiful 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  offering 
thanksgiving  for  Shattuck's  founding. 

The  centennial  parade  through  downtown 
Faribault  celebrated  the  Joint  birthdays  of 
the  school  and  the  statehood  of  Minnesota. 
A  marker  was  dedicated  on  the  site  where  tlie 
Rev.  James  Lloyd  Breck,  Shattuck's  founder, 
opened  classes  for  15  pupils  on  June  3,  1858. 

Citations  were  awarded  at  a  luncheon.  The 
speaker  was  Dr.  Athelstan  SpUhaus,  dean  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of 
Minnesota.  One  hundred  persons  living  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories  have  been 
chosen,  following  nationwide  nominations,  to 
receive  centennial  citations.  This  recogni- 
tion Is  for  making  outstanding  contribu- 
tions toward  the  advancement  of  secondary 
education. 

NEW    WAT    or    CELEBRATINO 

As  far  as  the  Shattuck  centennial  commit- 
tee lias  been  able  to  determine,  1  am  told,  no 
such  program  as  this  of  the  citations  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education.  Editorial  comments  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  "slcinlfy  Interest  In  and 
approval  of  the  project,"  says  the  Reverend 
Joseph  M.  McKee,  centennial  coordinator. 

Today,  June  7.  at  Shattuck,  Is  Reunion 
Day — filled  with  meetln-^s  and  greetings  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  "Old  Shads,"  with  a 
band  concert,  competitive  drill,  retreat  pa- 
rade, drill  of  the  crack  squad,  other  things, 
and  ending,  of  course,  with  a  dance.  Miss 
Centennial  Minnesota  will  present  the  na- 
tional colors  to  the  company  commander  of 
the  honor  company  after  competitive   drill. 

Sunday  should  be  a  beautiful  and  mem- 
orable day  for  all.  Tlie  traditional  baccalau- 
reate service  and  graduation  day  exercises 
center  around  the  church,  as  In  all  church- 
afflUated  school.s.  The  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Minnesota,  the  Right  Reverend  Hamilton  H. 
Kellogg,  will  present  the  diplomas. 

With  this  brief  glimpse  of  a  3-day  program 
of  an  historic  old  secondary  school,  you  who 
know  such  schools  In  your  own  region  or 
country  can  In  imagination  flU  In  details  of 
days  and  years  of  progress  down  the  century 
that  has  Just  passed,  and  salute  with  appre- 
ciation one  more  Independent  or  private 
school  for  its  quality  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORaANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953,  RELATING  TO 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION— LETIER  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.ildent,  ai 
•ponsor  of  the  blU  (8.  2990*  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  I  was 
most  lntere«ted  to  receive  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
Dalryland  Power  Cooperative,  endorsing 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  and 
accompanyins  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.s,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DAIRYLAND  PoWCT  COOPERATIVk. 

La  Crosse,  Wis..  June  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrev. 
Senate  Office  BuiUling, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  It  Is  b  pleasure 
for  me  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  Dalryland  Power  Cooperative, 
outlining  lis  activities  and  results  of  opera- 
tions for  the  calendar  year  of  1957. 

The  year  was  one  of  further  slirnlflcftnt 
progress  In  our  goal  of  serving  95.000  farm 
families  and  rur.il  businesses  with  ever-lm- 
provlncj  electric  service.  Despite  Infiatloa 
and  for  the  8th  time  In  the  last  10  years,  we 
were  again  able  to  lower  the  net  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity.  Our 
net  costs  were  28  9  percent  lower  than  In 
1947. 

Electric  power  delivered  to  our  26  member 
distribution  cooperatives  exceeded  500  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours,  five  times  greater  than 
in  1947.  Individual  consumption  of  mem- 
bers Increased  from  471  to  513  kilowatt  hours 
per  month.  Our  system  studies  Indicate 
continued  growth  for  the  years  ahe.nd. 

We  hope  you  will  find  that  our  efforts  and 
accomplishments  here  are  worthy  of  your 
commendation.  We  solicit  your  continued 
support  of  the  activities  of  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative  and  for  the  nationwide  program 
of  cooperative  rural  electrincatlnn. 

We  appreciate  your  introduction  of  the 
Humphrey-Price  bill.  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  Dalryland  Power,  held  in  La 
Crosse  on  June  4,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  endorsing  the  provisions  of 
this  bin.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  Is  en- 
closed herewith  on  a  separate  sheet. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  Madcett.  i 

General  Manager. 

Amendment  or  Reorcanizatton  Plan 
Whereas  Congress  In  enacting  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  wl.sely  provided 
that  the  adminletratlon  of  REA  should  be 
nonpartisan  and  that  the  Administrator 
should  be  responsible  to  the  President:  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
In  him  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  19.53, 
the  Secretary  of  Aj^riculture  has  violated  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  by  taking  from  the  Administrator 
the  power  and  re.'qjonslblUty  to  mnke  loans  in 
excess  of  $500,000  and  giving  this  authority  to 
politically  appointed  subordinates  of  the  Sec- 
retary, thereby  damaging  the  morale  of  REA 
and  Its  adnalnistrutlon  of  the  KEA  Act,  and 
Whereas  Senate  bill  2990  haa  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey  to  restore  to  the 
Administrator  the  functions  and  powers 
taken  from  him  under  section  1  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 


Resolved  hy  the  delegates  from  the  26- 
member  eooperativei  to  the  195B  annual 
meeting  of  Dalri/land  Power  Cooperative. 
That  the  enactment  Into  law  of  8  2990  Is 
essential  If  REA  Is  to  b«  admlnlsterwl  on  a 
nonparlUian  basis  In  accordance  with  the  In- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1030  and  If  the  Administrator  la  to  act 
With  the  independence  Bn4  responalblUtf 
which  should  b«  solely  bis. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

TTie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURRW,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendment* : 

S  3817.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and 
possessions  by  encouraging  exploration  for 
minerals  and  for  other  purjxises  (Rept.  No. 
1686). 

By  Mr  HENKING3.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

H.  R.  12521.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  with- 
hold certain  amounts  due  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;   and 

S  Res  310.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearing 
on  saline  water  conversion. 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1905  A  bin  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  for  n  National  Air  Mu- 
seum for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
all  other  work  Incidental  thereto  (Rept  No. 
1687): 

8  2158  A  bUl  relating  to  the  procedure  for 
altering  certain  bridges  over  navigable  wa- 
ters (Rt»pt    No.  1688 1 : 

H  2214.  A  bill  to  revise  the  authorization 
with  resiiect  to  the  charging  of  tolls  on  the 
bridge  across  the  Mlssl.vilppl  River  near  Jef- 
ferson  Barracks.   Mo.    (Rept    No     1689 1  ; 

8  2964.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  U)  a  compart  between 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  flood  control 
(Rept    No    1690): 

S.  3392.  A  bill  establishing  the  time  for 
C'Tiimencement  and  completion  of  the  re- 
c  >nstructlon,  enlargement,  and  extension  of 
the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near   Rock    I.-^land.    111.    (Rept.    No.    1691); 

8  3524.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Markland  locks  and  dam  to  McAlplne  locks 
and  dam  (Rept.  No.  1692); 

H  R  2548.  An  act  to  authorize  payment 
for  losses  sustained  by  owners  of  wells  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  construction  area  of  the 
New  Cumberland  Dam  project  by  reason  of 
tlie  lowering  of  the  level  of  water  In  such 
wells  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  New 
Cumberland  Dam  project   (Rept.  No.  a694); 

H  R  4260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  publish  Information  pam- 
phlets, maps,  brochures,  and  other  material 
(Rept.  No.  1695); 

H.  R.  4683  An  act  to  authorize  adjustment. 
In  the  public  Interest,  of  rentals  under  leases 
entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  commercial 
recreational  facilities  at  the  Like  Oreeson 
Rrscrvolr.  Narrows  Dam   (Rept.  No    1696); 

H  R.  5033.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for 
commencing  and  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  the  Mlislsslppl  River 
at  or  near  Friar  Point,  Miss,  and  Helena. 
Ark    (Rept  No    1697); 

H  R.  12052.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  at  Stewarts 
Ferry,  Tenn..  as  the  J  Percy  Priest  Dam  and 
Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  1698);   and 

H.  J.  Res.  382  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  an 
amendment  of   the   agreement   between    th© 
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EUtes  of  Vermont  and  Nra  York  relating  to 
the  creation  of  the  Lake  Cluunplalu  Bridge 
Conimisslon  (Rept   No.  169.^). 

Dy  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  tne  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments 

B  3063  A  bill  for  the  rMlef  of  Nettle  L. 
Rlrhsrd.  Florence  L  Morrlti,  Ter-nle  L  Mars, 
Hnd  Helen  L.  Levi  (Rept   No    1099);  and 

H  <iJ3i.  A  bill  to  (irovidt  for  a  National 
Capiul  Ctnter  of  the  Performing  Arts  which 
Will  be  constructed,  with  funds  raised  by 
Voluntary  contributions,  on  pait  of  the  land 
In  tlir  District  of  Columbia  made  avnllnble 
for  the  Smithsonian  Oallery  of  Art  (Rept. 
No   1700). 


DOROTHY  (L.)   TRAVIS  JONES 

Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  313'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Dorothy  (L  )  Travis  Jones, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Reaolted.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  (L  )  Travis  Jones,  wife  of  Lloyd  W. 
Jones,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  turn  equal  to  1  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
Ai  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce; 

Rear  Adm  Edward  H  Thleie  to  be  Engineer 
In  (Tlilcf  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral:   and 

Albert  L  Wilding,  to  be  a  commissioned 
Instructor  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade).  United   States  Coast   Guard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BilLs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
seccnd  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    HRUSKA: 

8  3978.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  revest- 
ment  of  certain  luide  or  Interests  therein  ac- 
quired fur  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir. 
Nebr..  by  the  reconveyance  of  such  lands  or 
Interests  therein  to  the  former  owners 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hru.ska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  NEUBEHGER: 

S  3979  A  bill  to  promote  ethlcAl  standards 
of  conduct  among  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    NitraiacEt  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   MURRAY: 

S  3980  A  bin  to  establish  a  Housing  Con- 
servation and  Rehabilitation  Finance  Agency 
to  provide  loan  funds  for  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bajiklng  and  Currency. 

S  3981.  A    bill    to  amend    the  Revlaed   Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    POTTER: 

8  3982  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Ner.flto*  Stephanon  (Andoula  KjTlacou 
Stephanou) ; 


6  3M8    A  bill  for  tb«  relief  of  Chung  Wal 

Woiig;  and 

8  3984.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
daiy. 

By  Mr  HAYDElf: 
8  398A  A  bill  to  authnrlM  the  Mttb* 
luhment  of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional HUU>nc  tttte,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  (or  other  purpoMt;  to  th«  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

B>  Mr  KTENNI8  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
E^«TI.Al«o)  : 
8  3B0«  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Df  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
for  relocating  portions  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway.  Miss  .  and  for  other  purjK^ees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By   Mr.   HTIX    (for  himself.   Mr    Stew- 
Nis.    Mr     ELastland,    and    Mr     Spark- 
man)  : 
S  3987    A    bill    granting    the   consent   and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tennesfee-Tom- 
blgbee   Waterway   Development    Compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hn.L  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   BIBLE  (  by  request)  : 
8  3988    A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
Columbia    Teachers'   Salary    Act    of    1953;    to 
tiie  C<jmmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Dorothy  <L.»  Travis  Jones, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Curtis,  which 
app)ears  under  the  heading  Reports  of 
Committees".) 


RECON\'EYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  NEBRASKA  TO  FORMER  OWN- 
ERS THEREOF 

Mr  ITRUSKA  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
pertaining  to  the  Harlan  County  Res- 
ervoir, Nebr. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
determine  what  lands  or  interest  in 
lands  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir. 
Nebr.,  are  not  required  for  project  pur- 
poses, and  to  reconvey  to  the  former 
owners,  as  defined  therein,  such  lands  or 
lntere?5t  in  lands  heretofore  acquired, 
at  a  price  equal  to  that  originally  paid 
by  the  United  States,  with  adjustments. 
Adjustments  would  include  those  for  the 
flowage  easements  to  which  the  convey- 
ances would  be  subject. 

It  is  my  information,  Mr.  President, 
that  some  of  the  lands  in  question  are 
now  being  farmed  by  former  owners  and 
other  tenants,  under  lease  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  fact  would  serve  to  indi- 
cate that,  except  for  flowage  rights, 
there  is  no  present  and  immediate  need 
for  this  land  by  the  project  itself.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  conveyance 
of  the  land  could  be  made  subject  to 
flowage  easements  without  impairing  in 
any  way  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  the  reservoir  in  question. 

Therefore,  reconveyance  to  the  former 
owners  would  have  the  very  beneficial 
effect  of  placing  the  land  back  on  the  lo- 
cal tax  rolls,  and  would  also  restore  the 


ownership  to  those  from  whom  the  land 
was  originally  taken,  or  if  any  such  for- 
mer owner  is  deceased,  then  to  his 
spotise,  if  Urtng.  or  if  such  spouse  Is  also 
deceased,  then  to  his  children. 

Among  the  former  owners  from  whom 
such  lands  were  acquired  by  the  Oov- 
emment  are :  William  and  Olen  Schone- 
berg;  Oeor^e  Flshback.  deceased:  Frank 
L.  and  Alvina  A.  Pape:  Harry  W. 
Cramer;  Harry  W.  and  Carl  H.  Cramer; 
George  W.  and  Cleta  Mae  Davis;  E.  Guy 
and  Elsie  Pearl  Newton;  Merle  W.  Cal- 
laway: heirs  of  the  O.  T.  Brown  es- 
tate; Thomas  B.  Ralston,  Jr..  and  Eliza- 
beth B.  Sherwood;  James  A.  Mc- 
Geachin;  and  J.  N.  Ralston. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  early 
and  favorable  consideration  will  \ye 
given  this  bill  by  the  committee  to  which 
it  is  assigned,  and  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  fS  3978>  to  pro\ide  for  the 
revestment  of  certain  lands  or  interests 
therein  acquired  for  the  Harlan  County 
Reservoir,  Nebr.,  by  the  reconveyance 
of  such  lands  or  interests  therein  to  the 
former  owners  thereof,  introduced  by 
Mr.  HRUSKA,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


INDERAL  ETHICAL  STANDARDS  ACT 
OP  1958,  TO  PROVIDE  SAME  CON- 
FLICT-OF-INTEREST CODE  FOR 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  AS 
EXECUTIVE  APPOINTEES 

Mr.  NEUBERGFR.  Mr.  President,  I 
long  have  thought  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  subject  to  conflict-of- 
interest  laws  just  as  are  oflScials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  Today 
I  am  introducing  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  that  principle. 

The  title  of  my  bill  is  the  "Federal 
Ethical  Standards  Act  of  1958."  It  seeks 
to  resolve  a  dilemma  which  long  has  dis- 
turbed thoughtful  students  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  These  men 
and  women  have  wondered  how  Congress 
can  demand  of  the  officers  of  executive 
agencies  higher  standards  of  ethics  and 
disinterestedness  than  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  set  for  itself. 

My  bill  would  end  that  dilemma. 
With  its  enactment.  Congress  and  the 
executive  would  be  under  substantially 
the  same  code  with  respect  to  corporate 
holdings  and  equities,  private  business 
transactions  and  related  matters. 

Let  me  cite  only  one  example.  Under 
existing  law,  no  official  or  employee  of 
the  executive  agencies  can  leave  his  pub- 
lic post  and  press  any  pending  private 
matter  before  his  old  bureau  or  depart- 
ment until  2  years  have  elapsed.  How- 
ever, no  such  restraint  applies  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  quit  the  House  or 
Senate.  They  can  act  as  lobbyists  or 
representatives  for  private  interests  im- 
mediately, even  in  questions  or  issues 
pending  before  committees  on  which  they 
recently  served.  My  bill  would  correct 
this  paradoxical  situation. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  been  concerned  for  quite  a 
while  over  the  broad  general  question  of 
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who  polices  the  p>oliceman.  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  require  Cabinet  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  divest  themselves  of  stock 
holdings  in  corporations  that  have  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  Federal  depart- 
ments which  these  appointees  will  ad- 
minister. Yet,  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  can  own  shares  or  partner- 
ships of  businesses  that  are  directly  af- 
fected by  legislation  which  these  Sen- 
ators ot  Representatives  are  drafting  and 
voting  upon. 

This  doe.s  not.  of  course,  necessarily 
prejudice  or  corrupt  their  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue  before  them,  any 
more  than  the  judgment  of  executive 
officials  is  necessarily  prejudiced  or  cor- 
rupted in  comparable  situations.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  elective 
and  appointive  officials  are  persons  of 
exceptionally  high  standards  of  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  who  make  the  policy 
choices  and  decisions  that  come  before 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  best  judgment 
of  the  public  Interest. 

The  unfortunate  truth,  however,  is 
that  this  fact  Is  not  clearly  and  uni- 
versally understood  to  be  the  case.  And 
the  Inconalntmcy  between  the  rules 
which  ConurcsN,  with  a  urrat  show  of 
MuhtPOUfmrM.  applloi  to  executive  offi- 
clAJM  and  Itn  fuilure  to  apply  Identical 
rule*  iind  MtunUutds  to  ll«  own  Membcrii 
undoubtedly  hai*  reflected  ndverNely  on 
the  reputation  of  Congtos*  in  the  public 
mind, 

Member*  of  CongreHH  are,  I  repeat,  an 
honest,  ethical,  and  as  self-sacrlflclng  a» 
any  other  class  of  persons  In  our  society, 
and  yet  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
comparatively  Congres-s  is  the  object  of 
much  skepticism  and  cynicism.  Why 
have  we  thus  presented  an  inaccurate 
and  unflattering  image  in  public  opinion? 

One  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  Congress 
never  has  submitted  Itself  to  the  objec- 
tive standards  of  disinterestedness,  of 
full  disclosure,  and  of  other  procedures 
which  Compress  righteously  demands  of 
executive  officials  and  everyone  else. 

LAWS    MAY    BE    DEFICIENT 

I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  introducing  this  bill  I  am  defi- 
nitely not  passing  upon  the  wisdom,  ade- 
quacy, or  desirability  of  the  existing  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes  which  Congre.ss 
has  seen  fit  to  enact  for  observance  by 
officials  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  In  my  opinion,  some  of  these 
provisions  might  well  be  reviewed  and 
analyzed  with  a  critical  eye.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  such  a  review 
in  connection  with  my  present  bill  in 
order  to  avoid  complicating  the  simple 
question  of  extension  of  conflict-of- 
interest  coverage  to  Congress.  What  I 
am  saying  today  is  thi.s — as  long  as  these 
standards  are  applied  to  the  executive 
arm  of  Government,  then  they  should 
apply  equally  to  the  legislative  arm  of 
Government.  That  is  the  purport  of  the 
bill. 

I  also  desire  to  stress  once  more  that 
introduction  of  this  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion implies  absolutely  no  criticism  on  my 
part  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House.  For  instance,  Mr.  President. 
a  few  Senators  and  Representatives  have 


been  singled  out  from  time  to  time  for 
public  comment  because  they  are  more 
affluent  or  financially  successful  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Their  private  wealth  has  t>een 
discussed  in  the  press,  and  their  holdings 
in  industries  influenced  by  legislation  or 
regulation  have  been  searchingly  ana- 
lyzed. Yet  I  think  the  record  shows  that 
this  misses  the  point  and  may  often  t)e 
unfair  to  them.  Actually,  there  are  very 
few  of  us  here  in  Congress  who  r^n  be 
•said  to  be  wholly  isolated  from  any  and 
all  situations  that  lend  themselves  to  a 
charge  of  conflict  of  interest  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

To  begin  with,  political  campaign  con- 
tributions from  the  owners  and  managers 
of  business  corporations  and  from  trade- 
union,  political-education  funds  involve, 
in  and  of  themselves,  a  built-in  role  for 
money  in  politics  which  pertains  to  and 
colors  all  our  elections  After  all.  nearly 
all  these  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions are  heavily  Involved  In  legislative 
matters  every  day  that  Congress  is  in 
scs.sion. 

Secondly,  Members  of  Congress  ore 
necessarily  men  and  women  who  have 
private  lives  and  careers  in  the  commu- 
nities from  which  they  come  piior  to 
their  entry  into  full-time,  professional, 
public  life,  Llk«  rvervone  else,  they  must 
either  make  a  livlnu  nt  some  form  of  busi- 
ness or  professional  pursuit  or  they  must 
own  source*  of  productive  wraith  'I  hey 
may  be  farmers,  property  owtuMs,  or  busi- 
nesmen.  In  any  case,  they  noimally 
have  some  economic  stake  and  interest 
m  their  communities  when  they  become 
candidates  for  Congress,  and  it  Is  not  ex- 
pected of  them  that  they  should  wholly 
sever  these  Interests  in  the  economy 
which,  after  all.  Involves  the  ultimate  in- 
terests and  wealth  of  all  of  us.  Never- 
theless, we  mu.st  recognize  that  the  main- 
tenance of  such  an  economic  stake  in 
speciflc  types  of  property  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  may  give  rise  to 
exactly  the  .same  questions  about  ethics 
and  disinterestedness  as  Congress  so 
often  rai.ses  with  respect  to  men  who 
are  drawn  from  the  economic  life  of 
the  community  into  executive  positions. 

To  mention  another  point,  many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  receive  hand- 
some speaker'-s  fees  from  groups  and 
organizations  with  many  legislative  in- 
terests. This  has  become  necessary  to 
the  pocketbook.s  of  many  Members  with- 
out substantial  private  means,  in  view  of 
the  heavy  expenses  of  maintaining  two 
separate  residences-— as  almost  all  of  us 
must  do — and  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  offices  beyond  those  now  provided  for 
by  appropriations.  My  bill  would  seek  to 
have  information  about  such  speaking 
and  writing  fees  and  other  sources  of 
outside  income  made  public  each  year,  .so 
as  to  forestall  public  feeling  that  there 
is  no  check  on  possible  abuses  in  this 
practice. 

PERSONAL     EXPERIENCK     REFLECTED     IN     BILL 

Mr.  President,  a  situation  involving  a 
possible  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest can  intrude  itself  into  the  affairs 
of  a  Senator  or  Repre.scntative  at  vir- 
tually any  time,  e.specially  in  times  as 
complex  as  the  present.  Let  me  cite  only 
one  example.  I  am  familiar  with  it  be- 
cause it  pertains  to  me  personally. 


In  the  fall  of  1957,  during  my  brief 
vacation,  I  wrote  an  article  about  a  fa- 
mous and  stirring  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  Oregon  country — the  founding  of 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  by  the  company  of  John  Jacob 
Astor's  ill-fated  ship,  Tonquin.  I  wrote 
the  article  because  of  the  forthcoming 
Oregon  centennial  celebration.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  I  am  a  professional 
author  and  w  riter  in  private  life.  I  wrote 
the  article  myself,  without  assistance  or 
collaboration  I  did  .so  both  because  of 
my  deep  and  abidinK  interest  In  the  dra- 
matic origins  and  history  of  my  State, 
and  also  in  an  effort  to  make  some  money 
to  help  pay  the  rather  large  stationery 
bills,  lunch  bills,  radio-tape  bills,  travel 
expenses,  and  other  obligations  which 
seem  to  go  with  being  a  Senator. 

I  sold  the  article  to  a  periodical  which 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  This  Is  American 
Heritage,  a  great  magazine  dedicated  to 
the  vivid  presentation  of  American  his- 
tory. I  was  paid  a  fee  of  $500  for  the 
arllclc 

1  hen,  rather  early  In  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  Amrrlmn  Herltaiie  came  be- 
fore the  Heniiie  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sorvlcc  with  •  leuUlatlve  re- 
quest, Uecauso  Amriiran  Heritage  has 
R  hard  cover.  It  has  been  unable  to 
qualify  under  Inw  for  second-class  mall- 
Inw  privileurs  This,  of  course,  substan- 
ttnlly  Increased  its  malllna  costs.  As  • 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  thouaht  It 
outrageous  that  a  dlsiint'Ulshed  period- 
ical like  American  Heritage  could  not 
qualify  for  a  second  class  mailing  per- 
mit becau.se  of  a  very  old  reference  to 
the  matter  of  bindings  in  the  law  when 
such  permits  could  go  without  question 
to  many  magazines  that  are  little  bet- 
ter than  trash. 

Within  the  Postal  Rate  Subcommittee. 
I  became  an  active  champion  of  an 
amendment  to  the  rate  act  which  would 
permit  maeazines  with  stiff  covers — like 
American  Heritage — to  come  within  the 
-scope  of  second  cla.ss  mailing  permits  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  this  effort  was 
succe.ssful.  Such  an  amendment  was  a 
part  of  the  postage  pay-rate  bill  which 
President  Eisenhower  signed  on  May  27 
19.58. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  note  the  situation 
which  confronted  me.  I  had  written  an 
article  for  American  Heritage  and  been 
paid  $500  for  the  manuscript.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  had  sponsored  a 
proposal  admitting  American  Heritage 
to  .second-cla.ss  mailing  privileges.  Be- 
tween the  two  situation.s  there  was  no 
more  connection  than  there  is  between 
this  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York  City.  But  some- 
body with  ugly  intentions  and  evil 
thoughts  could  still  try  to  make  some- 
thing of  it.  even  though  the  chronology 
alone  would  disprove  any  such  charges. 

Accordingly,  I  chose  what  seemed  to 
me  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  have  presented  the  $500  check  to  a  fine 
educational  institution  in  my  State,  Port- 
land State  College,  to  be  u.sed  as  a 
.scholarship  for  a  student  or  students 
speciahzmg  in  the  study  of  Oregon  his- 
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tory.    Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  will  present  How  hard  is  it  for  the  Government  to  re-  all  scheme  of  our  present  conflicts-of-In- 

the  scholarship  formally  next  year,  on  *^'"  «°^  business  executives  once  it  gets  terest   legislation.     The   first   ol   these 

the  occasion  of  our  State's  100th  anni-  ^^^^   JJ^  ^^J^^"  wJ^'anJ 'iJ^re^aufnflTj  »'o^<i  ^  »  provision  for  disclosure  of 

versary  commemoraaon.    The  check  it-  xmE\nc^m^n  are  8er%ing  constantly  shorter  outside  sources  of  income  and  nnancial 

self  has  already  been  turned  over  to  the  pertods.    The  Harvard  survey  discloses  thu  interests.      This    would    apply    equally 

president  of  Portland  State  College,  Dr.  picture:  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  appointed 

John  F.  Cramer.  Percentage  officials  holding  offices    requiring    con- 

I  have  gone  into  detail  about  the  epi-  serving  firmation  by  the  Senate.    Under  the  bill, 

sode,  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  it  ,o^  ^l'*'?J'"it'^*    *f*"'             v^ar  or  less  such  elected  and  appointed  officials  would 

Ulustrates  how   no  Senator  or  Repre-        jyj^  45  ( world  war  ii) „ le  file  annually  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

sentative  ever  can  consider  himself  or  1950-52  (KoT*an"conmct)'"rr_-"rrrr    67  ^^^^  ^  report  stating  the  amount  and 

herself  wholly  free  of  situations  which        1953  55 '".'".'.'.'.'S.\   TO  sources  of  each  item  of  income  or  gifts — 

could  seem  to  involve  conflict  of  interest,  .     „       ,             ..       .^  »  w     .          . '  .w  including  speaking  and  writing  fees — and 

actual  or  imarlnary.  oJiy'^j;°vLir^?r^x%?utiv\^tLeTxo^^^^^  expenditures  that  exceed  $100     and    a 

auRcos  DRUMMOND  coMMLKTs  ON  FfSERAL  mcnt  Service.    But  It  is  an  important  reser-  statement  Of  his  as.sets  and  liabilities  and 

APPoi.NTrts  voir  and  when  you  find  a  frightening  lack  dealings   in   securities    or    commodities 

T  am  aware  of  the  fact  Mr  President  "^  interest  among  businessmen  to  serve  in  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
that  a  good  many  able  leaders  from  busi-  ]!lt°::'Vn'Z.'\\'!:^V^f'?S.^^^^  Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  would 
ne^^  and  Industri-  and  also  from  law  '^^^^'"'^  *"  ^^^  ^^"8^^  °^  '^«  ^^^y  ^^  ^'l^'  seek  to  meet  one  of  the  main  reasons 
ness  and  industn.  and  al.so  rrom  law  mg  to  serve,  no  wonder  the  President  has  to  u-hv  such  thines  as  soeakinc  and  writine 
Arms  representing  business  clients,  have  reach  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  *"^  sucn  tnings  as  speajang  ano  writing 
been  discouraged  from  entering  Govern-  many  of  his  appointmenu.  Even  the  Ko-  ^^^^  or  o^j^er  ^°"^9f^  of  outside  income 
ment  service— or  from  staying  in  such  rean  war  did  not  arrest  the  mounting  desire  are  needed  by  Members  of  Congress  with- 
seivice becaiise  of  the  haras.sment  they  to  cut. short  the  period  of  service  in  Wash-  out  private  wealth.  Therefore,  it  con- 
sometimes  confront  here,  and  because  of     inft'^n*                 ,,,.,., f^*"^  *  section  which  would  pull  together 

the  financial  .sacrinces  Involved  in  .sever-  „  ^); J!  "'"J"  ;°7:L'^'"^;  l^"i  'S^^'^tfA"^  ^"  °^.^  P'^"  ^^^  provisions  for  appro- 
inii  all  connections  with  the  orlvate  econ-  ^'^"'^  ^°  ma«tcr  the  Intrlcacie.  of  tcp  Gov-  priatlng  the  sums  to  meet  the  various 
inK  an  connecuonswiin  me  private  econ-  crnmcnt  jobs.  80  what  do  you  have  when  ♦.-"*>«  nf  orfminutrotivo  onH  nmm.  «.» 
omy.  This  has  been  shown  by  a  recent  70  percc.A  ot  the  businessmen  in  Oovcm-  1^^?  "L^^^^^Pi* 'f  ,  ^in^?^^ 
survey  conducted  at  the  Haivard  Basl-  mcnt  refuse  t<;  ..rrve  more  than  a  year?  P^nses  which  all  of  US  in  the  Congress 
ness  School  Chib  of  Washimton,  D,  C.  What  ymi  have  i»  70  percent  of  the  business-  must  bear  in  meeting  the  heavy  demandJ 
The  survey  was  capably  analyzed  by  a  ^^''^  '"  Oovernmmt  lenrninu  their  jobs  and  ^^^^  ^i**  niade  upon  our  offlcet  by  con- 
column  iHsuina  from  the  pen  of  the  du-  fr'"<'»K  "*  ">""  «••  'bpy  icam  stantly    growing    populatlom    In    our 

tln«ul«h**l      rnliimnint       RosrrMi     Driim-  '^*'*    '^'"t"'    f'-nrluslon     of    ths    Hnrvsrd  fitotes.     In  thlS  bill,  I  have  nOt  actually 

mond  a^  I  askTnanlmo\^^f^srnt  h^i  '''''"'  '"  """  '"-  "'""''*  """"  '"""  '""  ""  "Pcclflcd  the  precise  amounts  which  are 
mono,  ana  i  bsk  unamrnous  cfnsrni  inni  ^,,,j  ^,,  ,t„„^  ^jp  ,„  ^^^  ^^g,  ^^^  ^^^  m,rvifi  ,„  v.  nnnrnnt-in^A/i  t  unniH  i«ov»  fv.i« 
this  slftnlftcnnt  article  from  the  Ore«on  u„,„n  if  it  cni  g*t  b«ii«  men  m  Ouvtru.  ]P ,  oppropilated.  I  i^oiild  leave  this 
Journal,  of  Portland,  for  June  1,  IOCS,  ment  luriongir  pc-rtoSl  determlnutlon  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
be  reprinted  m  the  n»co«D  at  this  point.  The  new  cunpeiiiuni  with  Sfjviet  nurjils,*  ^^^  Administration  to  be  flxed  after  a 
Ihere  being  no  objection  the  atliclc  ^^'  report  ttntts,  u  more  likely  to  b«  won  thorough  study  of  the  situation.  This 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'thc  Ricoud,  '"  ^^'^  »pruwung  bureaucracy  oi  Washington  section  of  my  bill  IB  limited  to  the  Sen- 
as follow  »  ""  *""^*   remote   baitiefleirt.     If  the  ate,  because,  of  course,  it  is  up  to  the 

military  services  can  command  a  ceruin  alle-  other  House  Itself  to  make  whatever  ar- 

Psr.siDtNT   Tails   To   RrrAiN    Best   Bi;sZNEsa  glance  m  their  recruitment,  how  much  more  rangements    It    may    deem    proper    and 

.«   „      "^r"  S'lolnmn!  .'d  ^h™lfp '"''  "^  ""*  ^"''"'  nccessary  to  meet  the  same  problem. 

(By  Roscf)e  Drummond)  Government  do  the  same.  r,              ,        .                    ,,      V.       .^      .^     - 

Wx«.,t*,^oL     wh.rnTn.ra.    ir,„.,h.-,.r  It  Will  rcquire  a  Change  In  OUT  whoic  attl-  Primarily,   however,  Mr.   President.   I 

w^ Tm^T  ;ru;gTor?he°PreVldeno'r l7."  -'^^  -*-''  Oovernmen^t  to  bring  this  about,  want   tO  l^-f^^Jjt    there   is   no    reason 

one  of   the  mo.t  appe«i„.g   and   per.i.t.nt  Mr    NEUBERGER.     Now.   Mr.  PresI-  time  to  time  in  a  single  ccSrdT^^^^^^ 

promises  he  n..de  to  the  Arr.erican  people  ,ent,   it   l.s   my   firm   opinion    that    the  pu'blic^mTnnfr.'aTlf'thT^^^eTdU^ 

-I  am  going  to  get  the  best  brains  In  the  tTZ°r.''"rllL\V^T^  Tn  "oiw^^wnS!    1  ^'^^^^  ^'^  reasonably-  neces^ry  to  oper- 

country.  the  best  executive  talent,  the  widest  '^^   °^"   medicine.     In   Other   words    I  ate  our  Senate  offices  in  acc5rdance  with 

experience  and  put  them  to  work  for  the  "i^^^h  that  Congress  should  come  under  modern  needs,  so  that  there  will  be  no 

Nation  ••  the    .-ame    conflict-of-interest    scrutiny  necessity    for    Members    to   supplement 

He  has  been  unable  to  do  it.  ^'hich  it  applies  to  officials  and  employees  ^j^ese  appropriations  with  substantial  ad- 

with  all  the  Presidents  prestige  and  per-  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  the  Govern-  ditjonal  personal  outlays.     While  these 

suasueness  and  person.ai  charm,  he  has  been  ment.       ,,   ^  ^     ,^     ^       .,.,..  appropriations  may  then  appear  some- 

unnbie  to  get  the  bc.t  brains  the  best  exccu-  As  drafted  by  the  Senate  Legislative  ^.^at  larger  than  many  people  may  today 

Jo^th;  no  ernmen           "^'^'"^^'^  ""  ''■'"''  Co.^""^^''  "^>;  ^iH  proposes  to  accompUsh  believe  them  to  te.  I  have  no  doubt  that 

for  the  Government  this  Simply  by  extending  to  Members  of  tj^e  public  will  be  satisfied  to  have  the 

More  Often  than  not  the  m.^tqualined^  the  Congrc.s    the    major    provisions    which  reLurancc  that  the  eS^siv^ 

most   promising    people    refised    to   take   a     /-r.,,-,,.Ac;c rinVitiv  or  a  rrntriv     h^c  fnnnH  ^^'^s^urance  inai  me  extensive  aemanos 

Ooverumcnt  Job  ajd  when  tl.ey  did  they  left  P°uf  .f^^IZ^'^.^V.  c/oVfo  .  foVi^;^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^'  themselves  make  upon  their 

it   so   soon   that   they    haniiy   gave    value  to  be  appiopriatc  SO  as  to  guaid  the  pur-  ejected  officials  are  met  from   govern- 

received.  »>y  0^  motives  and  di.sinterestedness  of  mental   sources,   and   not   from   private 

The  situation  Is  getting  worse,  not  better,  judpment  of  executive  officials.  funds — whether  they  be  that  officials 
It  has  b-en  getttnR  steadily  worse  since  the  For  example,  as  I  have  already  men-  ^^.^  private  wealth  or  such  forms  of  out- 
end  of  World  War  II.  tioned.  there  IS  the  limitation    on    the  side  income  as  .speaking  and  writing  fees 

The    Harvard    Business    Srhooi    Club    of  representation  of  claims  against  the  Gov-  or  other 

Washington.  D   C  .  has  Just  cmpleted.  under  eriiment  while   a   person   is   occupying   a  ,>,_      pV<.<;irtpn<-      in     rnnr-ln^inn     T     o^V 

the  dirertinn  of  Dr  wuford  1.  White,  of  the  Federal  office,  or  for  2  years  thereafter.  ,,nVnirr,n  ,c  ^n,.c;r,f   tw   fv^f^^^ 

small    Business   Admlnlstrat  on.   an    Invalu-  The  bill  would  extend  to  Members  of  ""^^^^O^S   consent   that   there   may   be 

able  study  of  •Businessmen  In  Governrn'-nt  "  r^            Dili  would  extend  to  Memoers  OI  printed  in  the  RECORD  the  text  of  my  bill, 

their  exjir^ncerrerctrns.  'umcuMie^  and,  ^""^^J^  'l'^  '^'T'iLTnr   iZif^'^^  ^ o"owed  by  a  sectional  analysis  prepared 

most  of  all.  the  colossal  disinterest  of  the  [j^7J„'^5   °"  debts  oiDub^Ic  mo^^v  o^  ^^  ^^^  ^^''^  °^  ^^^^  Legislative  Counsel. 

'^HoThaTiT  u'lo  retrrr^MTu::;;;  he  S^d^tlto-foraSy^'at^^^''  °'  -d  by  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 

exe"m,v's  with  the  r,rhtsLT:ism  the  S"-  The  bill  would  also  extend  to  Mem-  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  of 

in  Government  where  they  aie  most  needed?  bers  of  Congress  the  existing  prohibition  February  23.  1958,  entitled  "Who  Polices 

The  answer  of  the  Harvard  survey  Is  that  against  receiving  any  compensation  for  the  Policeman  (Congress)?"'  in  which  I 

"there  exists  a  frightening  lack  of  Interest  governmental  services  from  any  nongov-  expressed  at  greater  length  some  of  the 

In  the  business  community  f  .r  participation  ernmental  source.  pohcy   considerations   which   lie   at   the 

In   the   Government   service"   and   that   com-                                                     _                                         Koc^i^  nt  mir  n«./->n/^eaio 

r,«r.(»«    or,.*    -,^.*    »,,,  1 ,      ...,11,.  adeqx;at«  FUNDS  AND  DiscLosTTRE  OF  cTTrsTDK  Dasis  OI  my  proposals. 

rring  the  Go^ernmenrmo-rsi^:' -carTr  —  "—  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  WiH 

dptour"  than  as  an  opportui  ity  for  "broad-  In    addition,    Mr.    President,    my    bill  be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 

ened  experience."  would  add  two  new  provisions  to  the  over-  and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  sectional 
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analysis,  and  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3979)  to  promote  ethical 
standards  of  conduct  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Neuberger,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  b« 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Ethical  Standards  Act 
or  1958. •• 

CONIXICT    or    INTEREST    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  190  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  In- 
dividual who  has  served  In  the  position  of 
Member  of  or  Delegate  to  the  Congress,  or 
of  Resident  Commissioner  In  the  Conpreas, 
or  as  an  officer  or  employee  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  act  as  counsel, 
attorney,  or  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  was 
pending  In  any  department  or  aj^ency  of  the 
United  States  while  he  occupied  such  posi- 
tion or  served  tut  such  offlcer  or  employee, 
or  to  aid  In  any  manner  or  by  any  means 
In  the  prosecution  of  any  such  claim  within 
a  yenrs  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  serve 
In  such  position,  <  fflce  or  employment  " 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  283  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows:  /^ 

"Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delci^nte 
to  the  Con'TCKs.  a  Resident  Commlfisloner  in 
the  Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  8  at"s  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  or  an  officer  f)r  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  acts  as 
an  agent  or  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  claim  against  the  United  Stiites,  or  aids 
or  assists  in  the  prosecution  or  support  of 
any  such  claim  otherwise  than  in  the  proper 
dischari;e  of  his  oIRclal  duties,  or  receives 
any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  Interest  In 
any  such  claim,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10  OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both." 

(c»  The  text  of  section  2P4  of  tU'e  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Whoever,  having  served  as  a  Member  of 
or  Delegate  to  the  Congress,  a  Resident  Com- 
mldsloner  In  the  Congress,  or  as  an  ofHcer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  (Including  any  com- 
missioned offlcer  a.sslgned  to  duty  In  any  such 
department  or  agency),  within  2  years  after 
the  time  at  which  such  service  has  ceased, 
prosecutes,  or  acts  as  counsel,  attorney,  or 
agent  for  the  prosecution  of,  any  claim 
awalnst  the  United  Suites  involving  any  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  such  per.son  was  di- 
rectly concerned  In  connection  with  his  per- 
formance of  such  service,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both  " 

<d)  Section  434  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  stentence:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  po.ssesslon 
of  legal  title  to,  or  a  beneficial  Interest  In.  "20 
percent  or  fewer  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation,  or  en- 
titlement to  receive  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  profits  distributed  by  any  other  busi- 
ness entity  for  any  period,  shall  not  In  Itself 
be  deemed  to  constitute  a  direct  or  Indirect 
Interest  in  the  pecuniary  profits  or  contract* 
of  such  corporation  or  other  business  entity." 
(e)  The  text  of  section  1901  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Whoever,  being  s  Member  of  or  De'egate 
to  the  Congress,  a  Resident  Comnilsslonor  In 
the    Congress,    or    an   officer    of   the    United 


States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
concerned  In  the  collection  or  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  revenuet  thereof,  carries  on  any 
trade  or  business  in  the  funds  or  debts  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  In  the  pub- 
lic property  of  either,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $3,000,  or  Imprliioned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both;  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office,  and  be  Incapalile  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  Stjites." 

(fl  The  text  of  section  1014  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delegate 
to  the  Congress,  a  Resident  Commissioner  In 
the  Congress,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  receives  any  salary  in  connection 
with  his  services  as  such  Member,  Delegate, 
Commissioner,  officer,  or  employee  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  may  be  contributed 
out  of  the  treasury  of  any  State,  county,  or 
municipality;  or 

"Whoever,  whether  a  person,  association, 
or  corporation,  makei;  any  contribution  to.  or 
In  any  way  supplementn  the  salary  of.  any 
such  Member.  Delega'  e.  Commissioner,  officer, 
or  employee  for  the  services  performed  by 
him  in  the  exscutlon  of  his  office  or  employ- 
ment as  such — 

"Shall  be  fined  net  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprlfoned  not  mute  than  6  months,  or 
both." 

disclosure    or    incoi^e    and    einancial    in- 

y^~'~^'  TEKESTS 

6ec.  3.  (a)  Each  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repiesenlatlves  (Including 
each  Dflegiite  and  Ri-sldent  Commissioner), 
and  each  civilian  officer  of  the  United  Slates 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  hold- 
ing any  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  rf  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  file  annually  with  the  Crmptroller 
General  a  report  contaliilng  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of — • 

(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  (other  than 
giru  received  from  irembers  of  his  Imme- 
diate family)  received  by  him  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100 
In  amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  by  any  Individual 
for  or  In  connection  with  the  preparation 
or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  address,  at- 
tendance at  any  convention  or  other  as- 
sembly of  Individuals,  or  the  prejiaratlon  of 
any  article  or  other  composition  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  monetary  value  of  subsistence, 
travel,  and  other  facilities  received  by  any 
Individual  In  kind; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  as.'^et  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  and  the 
amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  him.  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the 
close    of    the    preceding    calendar    year;    and 

(3)  all  dealings  In  scuritles  or  commod- 
ities by  him.  or  by  ai  y  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  re- 
porU  required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year.  In 
the  case  of  any  person  whoee  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  ir  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  as  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  terminated  prior  to  such 
date  In  any  year,  such  report  shall  be  filed 
on  the  last  day  of  such  persons  service,  or 
on  such  later  date,  not  more  than  3  months 
after  the  termination  of  such  service,  as 
the    Comptroller    Oenerr.l    may    prescribe 

(c)  Reports  required  ly  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  dnall  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe.  The  Comp- 
troller General  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
of  Items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  dealings  In  securities  or 


conimodltles.  when  separate  Itemization  Is 
not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for  an  ac- 
curate disclosure  of  the  Income,  net  worth, 
or  dealings  In  securities  and  commodities 
of  any  individual. 

(d)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  penalty  for  perjury. 
Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file  a  report 
required  by  this  section,  or  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  files  a  false  report  under  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
(ihall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  under  such  rea- 
sonable regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

(ft  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  a  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  during  any  calendar 
year  If  he  served  In  any  such  position  for 
more  than  6  months  during  such  calendar 
year, 

(gi    As  used  In  this  section— - 

(1)  Tlie  term  "income"  nwans  gross  In- 
come as  defined  In  section  23  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  am 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1033.  as  amended  ( 15  U   8   C  .  sec  77b) . 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity aji  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchaiige  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  8  C, 
sec  2 ) . 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaciloa  Involving  any  security 
or  commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "member  of  his  immediate 
family,"  when  used  in  relation  to-  any  In- 
dividual. Includes  the  spouse,  parent,  step- 
parent, parent  by  adoption,  child,  step- 
child, or  adoptive  child  of  such  Individual, 

OrnCIAL     EXPENSES    OF     MEMBESS     OE    CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
basic  compensation  authorized  to  be  paid 
annually  for  administrative  and  clerical  as- 
sistance and  messenger  service  in  the  office 
of  each  Senator  shall  be  a  sum  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  such 
Senator: 

States  having  a  population  of:  Amount 

Less  than  3.000,000- _  $.....« 

3.000,000  but  le.-^s  than  4.000.000-_     

4  000  000  but  lets  than  5.000.000-.      

5.000.000  but  less  than  7.000.000.,     

7.0OJ.0OO  but  less  than  9.000.000-.     

9.000.000  but  less  than  11,000.000-.      

11.000.000    but   less    than    13,000.- 

000 _ 

13,000.000  or  more I.IIII     IIIIII 

(b)  Each  Member  of  Congress  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  all  necessary  and  reasonable 
exi>enses  Incurred  by  him  In  traveling  be- 
tween his  home  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  official  business,  except  that  no  such 
traveling   expenses    shall    be    allowed    under 

this  act  for  more  than  trips  made  in 

any  year  by  any  such  Member  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  his  home,  or  for  more 

than  trips   made  In   any   year  by  any 

such  Member  from  his  home  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Each  Member  of  Congress 
shall  transmit  his  voucher  with  respect  to 
any  amounts  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  Uie  Senate,  and. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  Member  of  Congress, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
amounts  shall  l>e  certified  for  payment  by 
the  Speaker  or  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  along  wit  a  the  certificate 
for  the  monthly  compensatl  )n  of  such  Mem- 
ber. Any  amounts  so  certll.ed  shall  be  con- 
clusive upon  all  the  departcients  and  officers 
of  the  Government. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  limit  itlons  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commltt  ?e  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Sena  ,e.  there  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  land  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 

(1)  toll  charges  on  oflUc  al  long-distance 
telephone  calls  made  by  )r  on  behalf  of 
Senators   or   the    President     it   the   Senate; 

(2)  charges  on  official  ti  legrams  «ent  by 
or  on  behalf  of  Senators  or  the  President  of 
the  Senate;    and 

(3)  airmail  and  special- delivery  postage 
on  official  mall  mutter  sei  t  out  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Senators  or  the  President  ol  the 
Senate. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  rectlo'i — 

(1)  "Member  of  Coiigr<  ss"  means  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, any  Delegate  f :  om  a  Territory, 
and  the  Resident  Commissi,  incr  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

(3)  "Home"  means.  In  th"  case  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  any  place  vlthln  the  State. 
Congressional  Distilct,  Te  rlt^jry.  or  pos- 
session which  he  represenu    In  Congrcbs. 

(3)  "Session"  means  any  regular  or  spe- 
cial session  of  the  C<jngre>».  but  shall  not 
include  any  period  during  which  the  Con- 
gress Is  adjourned  for  mure  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain,  or  sine  die. 

(ei  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed: 

( 1 )  Section  17  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1866 
(2  U.  S    C    43); 

(2)  Tlie  proviso  contalneti  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  M.iy  7.  .900  (2  U.  S  C 
44); 

(3)  The  matter  relating  to  payment  of 
chiirges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  call.5.  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Contingent  I  xpcnses  of  the 
Senate"  in  the  Legislative  Br  :nch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1947  (60  Slat.  392.  2  U.  S.  C.  4Gc. 
46d.  46e  1  ,  as  amended; 

(4)  The  fourth  paragrft:)h  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  S?n- 
ate"  In  the  First  Deflciencj  Appropriation 
Act.   1949   (63  Stat    77;   2  U    S    C    46d    1 )  ;   and 

(5)  The  paragraph  relating  to  airmail  and 
special-delivery  postage  for  Members  of  the 
Senate,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate"  In  the 
Legisl.itlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1942, 
Rs  amended  and  supplemente<l  (58  Stat  339; 
69  Stat  242  63  Stat  391;  6H  Stat.  402;  69 
Stat.  503;    70  Stat    359;    2  U.   -i.  C.  42a). 

(f )  Section  36  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  a  civil  governme'it  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  for  other  purpotes."  approved 
March  2.  1917  (39  Stat  963).  i-s  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "th"  sum  of  »500 
as  mileage  for  each  session  of  the  House  of 
RepreFentatives  and" 

(gi  Tills  section  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1.  1938. 

The  .sectional  analysis  ant!  article  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Neuberger  aro  as  follows: 
Sectional  Analysts 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title  for  the 
act— the  "Federal  Ethical  6la:  dards  Act  of 
1908  •• 

Section  2:  Except  as  noted  hereinafter,  this 
section  would  amend  certain  ol  the  "conflict 
of  Interest"  statutes  to  make  them  applicable 
specifically  to  Members  of  Ccngress,  Dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  and  Resident  Com- 
missioners In  Congress. 

Subsection  (a)  ;  Would  make  applicable  to 
such  Individuals  the  provisions  of  section  190 
of  the  revised  statutes,  which  -low  makes  It 
unluwlul  lor  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 


Government  department,  within  2  years  after 
the  termination  of  his  office  or  employment, 
to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against 
the  United  Slates  which  was  pending  In  any 
department  while  the  Individual  served  as 
such  officer  or  employee. 

Subsection  (b)  :  Would  make  applicable  to 
such  Individuals  the  provisions  of  section  283 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
prohibits  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
while  serving  as  such,  from  d)  aiding  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  "otherwise  than  In  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties."  or  (2)  receiving 
any  gratuity  or  Interest  In  such  claim  in  ex- 
change for  aid  In  the  prosecution  thereof. 

Subsection  (c)  :  Would  make  applicable  to 
such  Individuals  the  provisions  of  section 
284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  prohibits  any  Individual  from  aiding, 
within  2  years  after  the  termination  of  his 
employment  in  any  agency  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  prosecution  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  Involving  any  sub- 
ject matter  wiih  whlcli  such  Individual  was 
directly  concerned  In  the  performance  ol  his 
duties  In  such   emiJloyment. 

Subsection  (d)  :  Would  amend  section  434 
of  title  18  of  the  Unlicd  Stales  Code,  which 
prohibits  any  Individual  frf)m  sorvin':  as  an 
officer  or  agent  ol  the  United  Stales  for  the 
transaction  of  business  wltli  any  business 
entity  If  such  Individual  also  is  an  officer, 
agent,  or  member  of  such  bu:Unes8  enliiy. 
or  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested  In  the 
pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  such  buKl- 
ness  entity.  The  amendment  would  qualify 
that  section  by  providing  that  possersion  of 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  liie  ouittand- 
ing  stock  of  any  corporation,  or  entlilement 
to  receive  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
profits  dlclrlbul?d  by  any  other  bui-mess 
entity  for  any  psriod.  shall  not  cl  It' elf 
be  deemed  to  constitute  a  direct  or  Indirect 
Interest  In  the  pecuniary  profits  or  contract* 
of  such  business  entity  within  the  meaning 
of  section  434. 

Subfcction  (e)  :  Would  make  aj  pUcable  to 
Members  of  Congress,  Delecates,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners  the  provisions  of  section 
1901  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
wh.ch  prohibits  officers  of  the  United  3tra,.s 
concerned  In  the  collection  or  disbursement 
of  the  revenues  thereof  from  carrying  on  any 
trade  or  bu£lne;s  In  the  funds,  debts,  or  pub- 
lic property  of  the  United  Stales  or  of  any 
suite. 

Subsection  (f)  :  Would  make  applicable 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Dcleg.Ties,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners  the  jirovislons  of  sec- 
tion 1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stales  Code, 
which  prohibits  any  Government  officer  or 
employee  from  receiving  any  salary,  in  con- 
nection with  his  services  as  such,  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  State,  county,  or  municipality. 
and  prohibits  any  other  person,  association. 
or  corporation  from  supplementing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  salary  of  any  Government 
officer  or  employee  for  services  rendered  by 
him  for  the  United  Stales. 

Section  3:  This  section  would  Impose  upon 
Members  of  Congress.  Delegates,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners,  and  ujwn  clvlll.'\n  of- 
ficers of  the  United  Stales  appointed  after 
Senate  confirmation,  the  obligation  to  file  an- 
nually with  the  Comptroller  General  a  report 
disclosing  specified  Information  concerning 
their  personal  financial  status  and  transac- 
tions, and  would  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  :  Would  require  each  such 
Individual  to  include  In  each  such  report  for 
each  calendar  year  ( 1 )  the  amount  and 
source  of  each  Item  of  his  Income,  and  each 
Item  of  reimbursement  for  expenditures, 
with  specified  exceptions,  (2)  a  statement 
of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  and  those  of 
such  Individual  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of 
the  close  of  such  year,  and  i3j  a  statement 


of  his  direct  or  Indirect  dealings  In  securi- 
ties  and  commodities  during  such   year. 

Subsection  (b)  :  Would  require  such  re- 
ports to  be  filed  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  year,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided. 

Subsection  (c)  :  Would  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  such  reports  and  the  detail  In  which  the 
required  Information  Is  to  be  stated  therein. 
Stibsectlon  (d):  Would  require  each  re- 
port so  made  to  be  subject  to  penalty  for 
p>erjury. 

Subsection  (e)  :  Would  require  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  maintain  such  reports  as 
public  records  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (f )  :  Would  make  the  provi- 
sions of  the  section  applicable  to  any  Indi- 
vidual who  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  for 
more  than  6  months  In  any  calendar  year. 

Subsection  (g)  :  WouW  define  terms  used 
In  the  section.  The  term  "Income"  would 
mean  gross  income  as  defined  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  and  would  Include  (but 
would  not  be  limited  to)  d)  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  for  any  speech, 
for  attendance  at  any  assembly  of  individ- 
uals, or  for  the  preparation  of  any  material 
for  publlcntlon.  and  (2)  the  monetary  value 
of  any  subsistence,  travel,  or  oiher  facilities 
received  in  kind. 

Section  4:  This  section  would  provide 
meims  whereby  more  realistic  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  by  Members  of  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 

Subsection  (p.):  Vvould  prer-crlbe.  In  ac- 
cordance With  the  schedule  cont:i.ned  In  ex- 
isting law,  the  sums  authorized  to  be  paid 
annually  for  administrative  and  clerical  as- 
sistance in  the  office  of  each  Senator,  The 
sums  so  to  be  authorized  have  not  been  In- 
serted In  the  bill  as  inlroduced.  the  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  amounts  having 
been  left  for  regular  committee  and  floor 
procedure.  As  comparable  provisions  per- 
taining to  Members  of  the  House  properly 
are  a  nutter  for  determination  by  the  House, 
no  such  provisions  are  included  in  the  bill 
as  Introduced. 

Subsection  (b)  :  Would  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  each  Member  of  Congicss 
for  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  annually  on  official  business 
in  making  a  number  of  round  trips  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  his  iioir.e.  As 
In  subsection  (a),  determination  of  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  such  trips  lo  be  author- 
ized has  been  left  for  committee  and  floor 
det:rmination.  Und?r  present  law  each 
Member  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  cniy 
one  such  round  trip  per  year  for  travel  In- 
cident to  the  business  of  his  office  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  business  of  a  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member) . 

Subsection  (c)  :  Would  by  a  permanent 
provision  of  law  authorize  the  Conimittee  on 
Rules  and  Adminisiiaiion  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  charges  incurred  by  them  on 
ofTicial  business  for  long-distance  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  airmail  or  special-de- 
livery postage.  Under  present  permanent 
law  each  Member  Is  limited  to  120  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  to  or  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  aggregating  600  minutes 
per  month,  plus  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  $1,200  per  annum  on  either  calls  to  or 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  or  originating 
and  terminating  outside  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. That  requirement  has  been  modified 
by  a  provision  contained  in  the  Legislati\e 
Appropriation  Act  for  1958  which  makes  an 
additional  sum  of  $14,500  available  during 
fiscal  year  1958.  for  the  payment,  under  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Commit  Lee  on  Rules 
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and  Admlnlatratlon,  for  the  payment  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  expenaes.  Under  pres- 
ent law  each  8enat<M'  la  reimbursed  for  air 
mail  and  special -delivery  postage  expenses  up 
to  the  sum  of  $400  per  annum.  For  the  rea- 
son stated  with  respect  to  subsection  (a), 
no  provision  has  been  included  with  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  Members  of  the  House. 

Subsection  (d) :  C!on tains  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  In  this  section. 

Subsection  (e) :  Provides  for  the  repeal 
of  those  provisions  of  law  which  would  be 
replaced  by  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c). 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 

February  23, 1958) 

Who  Polices  the  Policeman    (Congress)  ? 

(By  Hon.  Richakd  L.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon) 

Washington. — Once  again  the  disturbing 
question  of  conflict  of  Interest  Is  racking  the 
city  that  Is  our  seat  of  government.  This 
time  those  Involved  are  predominantly  mem- 
bers of  powerful  quasi-independent  regula- 
tory commissions,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  allocates  licenses 
for  radio  and  television  outlets.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  charged  by  Congres- 
sional committees  with  accepting  entertain- 
ment, travel  expenses,  speaking  fees  and  re- 
ception equipment  from  various  segments  of 
the  Industry  that  they  are  supposed  to  super- 
vise. Wives  and  other  members  of  their 
families  are  also  said  to  have  shared  In  this 
hospitality.  Certain  of  the  charges  have 
been  challenged,  but  the  basic  Usue  con- 
tinues as  one  of  the  thornier  problems  con- 
fronting representative  government  like  ours. 

How  can  private  obligations  be  squared 
With  one's  rcsponplblUty  to  the  public? 

In  these  cases  conflict  of  Interest  has  been 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  Federal  commis- 
sioners may  not  be  able  to  exercise  their 
rcg\ilatory  p>owers  fairly  and  Judicially  when 
they  are  Indebted  for  financial  or  social  favors 
to  those  whom  they  must  regulate.  A  tele- 
vision channel,  after  all.  Is  a  highly  viihtable 
piece  of  property.  The  dispensing  of  such 
property  should  never  be  Influenced  by  any 
conflict  of  Interest  which  stems  from  the 
showering  of  gifts  upon  the  dtspensator. 
Such  Is  one  crucial  facet  of  the  conflict-of- 
interest  controversy. 

Conflict  of  Interest  does  not  always  take 
this  form.  Frequently  It  derives  from  a  per- 
son's own  acquisition,  rather  than  from 
offerings  pressed  upon  him.  During  the  very 
recent  past.  Senate  committees  Investigating 
the  qmllflcatlons  of  various  Cabinet  ap- 
pointees of  President  Elsenhower  have  sug- 
gested that  these  men  sell  their  stocks  In  In- 
dustries negotiating  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  suggestions  have  affected  the 
corporate  holdings  of  Presidential  selections 
from  the  business  world  like  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  and  his 
successor,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  and  ex-Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Charles  E  Wilson  and  the 
man  who  succeeded  him,  Nell  H.  McElroy. 

The  implication  h.'ts  been  that  an  Inevi- 
table conflict  of  Interest  occurs  when  the 
head  of  a  government  department  must  rule 
or  pasa  upon  contracts  with  a  Arm  In  which 
he  himself  retains  an  equity.  It  evidently 
would  be  taxing  h\iman  nature  too  strenu- 
ously to  expect  strict  Impartiality  In  such 
circumstances. 

Whenever  the  conflict-of-interest  Issue  is 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  House, 
or  before  a  committee  of  either  Chamber, 
the  public  stirs  uneasily.  The  taint  of  cor- 
ruption or  shady  dealings  Is  sniffed  in  the 
land.  Murmurings  come  from  the  political 
opposition,  and  often  In  highly  Inflamma- 
tory terms.  The  slurs  over  baked  hams  and 
deep  freezes  In  the  Truman  administration 
still  rankle  Democrats  and  have  not  been 
forgiven  My  Senate  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Wayne   Mokse,   has    declared    that   President 


Elsenhower  himself  Is  gvillty  of  a  conflict  of 
Interest  by  accepting  gifts  of  cattle  and  farm 
machinery  for  his  Oettyfiburg  estate. 

The  claim  of  conflict  of  Interest,  whether 
brought  against  Republican  or  Democratic 
regimes,  Invariably  makes  people  commence 
to  suspect  that  government  has  departed  a 
long  way  from  the  Ideals  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  said,  "When  a  man  assumes  a  pub- 
lic trust,  he  should  consider  himself  as 
public  property." 

Yet.  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  have  some  uneasy  feelings  of  my 
own  over  the  entire  conflict-of-interest 
question,  especially  beciuse  the  voicing  of 
this  question  in  any  particular  episode  al- 
most always  begins  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Congress  has  set  itself  up  to  scrutinize  the 
ethics  and  morals  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  But  who  watches  Congress 
with  respect  to  conflict  of  Interest?  Is  the 
sentry  unsullied?  In  o'.her  words,  who  po- 
lices the  policeman? 

Many  different  statutes  pertain  to  the  gen- 
eral matter  of  conflict  of  Interest.  One  of 
these  laws  stipulates  that  "no  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Secretnry  of  the 
Treasury  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  be  con- 
cerned or  Interested  In  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be  owner  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea  vessel,  or  pur- 
chase by  himself,  or  another  in  trust  for  him, 
any  public  lands  or  other  public  property, 
or  be  concerned  In  the  purchase  or  disposal 
of  any  public  socxiritie'!  of  any  State,  or  of 
the  United  States.   •    •    •■• 

This  is  all  well  and  ^ood.  The  Secretary 
of  our  Treasury  must  be  above  suspicion. 
No  conflict  of  Interest  should  ever  attach 
to  him.  Yet  the  Secretary  merely  carries  out 
the  broad  policies  of  taxation,  of  maritime 
cu.<stoms  and  arrangenents,  of  tariffs,  of 
banking  procedures,  which  are  fixed  for  him 
by  Congress.  Why,  thon,  do  not  these  re- 
straints apply  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House?  They  can  own  a  sea  vessel,  buy 
any  securities  they  ple;ise,  negotiate  to  run 
their  grazing  herds  on  public  lands,  and  be 
very  much  Interested  Indeed  In  carrying  on 
the  business  of  trade  and  commerce.  Fur- 
thermore, they  can  accept  speaking  fees. 
Some  of  these  fees  not  only  run  to  $1,000  or 
more,  but  are  offered  by  organizations  and 
groups  directly  interested  In  Issues  pending 
before  Congress. 

What  Is  the  theory  behind  such  a  double 
standard  of  morality?  Can  It  jWRSlbly  be 
the  settled  notion  of  the  American  people 
that  an  appointee  of  tlie  President,  serving 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treisury.  Is  likely  to  be 
motivated  by  his  own  financial  self-interest 
but  that  an  elected  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive will  be  Immune  to  any  of  these  tempta- 
tions?    Is  Congress  a  law  unto  itself? 

"You  can't  make  a  Senator  do  anything" 
exclaimed  a  Senator.  K.^*I.  E  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota,  during  the  dispute  between  the 
Army  and  the  late  Seiator  Jo.scph  R  Mc- 
Carthy in  1954.  This  seems  to  be  the  situa- 
tion which  lurks  behind  Congressional  ex- 
emption from  the  codi?  Imposed  on  execu- 
tive agencies.  A  Senator,  or  his  coimterpart 
In  the  House  of  Represientatlves.  can  do  no 
wrong.  This  may  have  been  what  was  meant 
by  Dr.  George  Galloway  and  his  collaborator. 
Cabell  Phillips,  when  tliey  wrote  5  years  ago. 
In  a  book  about  the  legislative  process:  "No 
one  ever  Investigates  Congress." 

Yet  I  fear  that  It  has  a  corroding  effect  on 
Government  generally,  when  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  can  be  ordered  to 
Jettison  his  corporate  portfolio  by  Senators 
who  themselves  may  be  dabbling  In  oil.  cot- 
ton-futures, television,  hotel  chains,  or 
uranium.  If  Federal  commissioners  are  to  be 
pilloried  for  accepting  hacienda  suites  at 
Palm  Springs  or  airplane  tickets  to  Palm 
Beach,  how  can  Senators  and  Representatives 
continue  profitable  a.isoclatluns  with  law 
firms  retained  by  banks,  railroads,  labor 
unions,  and  utility  conipanleb? 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  thesis  Im- 
plies no  criticism  of  any  specific  Senators  or 
Members  of  the  House.  All  are  only  doln« 
what  conaes  naturally.  This  la  a  matter  of 
group  behavior  and  not  individual  sin.  The 
pattern  has  become  accepted  over  the  years. 
Most  of  our  law-makers  are  fundamentally 
lionorable  and  trustworthy,  but  custom  and 
habit  apparently  Justify  many  contradic- 
tions. Although  celebrated  careers  as  Con- 
gressional Investigators  have  been  built  by 
looking  for  fly  specks  In  governmental  bu- 
reaus, our  country's  annals  record  few  In- 
stances when  conflict  of  Interest  ever  was  ap- 
plied to  a  Senator  or  Repre?;entatlve. 

In  fact,  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachtisett* 
has  Just  been  selected  by  a  bipartisan  Senate 
committee  as  1  of  the  6  greatest  Sena- 
tors of  our  history,  to  be  heralded  In  a  special 
portrait  gallery  at  the  Capitol.  The  choice  of 
Senator  Webster  was  recently  eulogized  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  Webster  once 
wrote  to  Nicholas  Blddle,  president  of  the 
controversial  Bank  of  the  United  States:  "I 
believe  that  my  retainer  has  not  been  re- 
newed or  refreshed  as  usual.  If  it  be  wished 
that  my  relation  to  the  bank  rhoiild  be  con- 
tinued. It  may  be  well  to  send  me  the  usual 
retainers." 

This  was  conflict  of  Interest  with  a  ven- 
geance— even  at  the  point  of  blunt  threats. 
TTie  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  need 
of  a  Federal  charter  at  the  moment  Yet 
Senator  Webster  has  been  chosen  In  our  own 
time  as  one  of  the  Senate's  Immortals.  Why, 
In  view  of  this,  should  lesser  leiilslators  worry 
about  owning  sea  vessels  or  acquiring  radio 
and  television  outlets? 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
by  no  means  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
troubled  by  the  double  standard  surrounding 
the  current  crisis  over  conflict  of  Interest. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois  has 
lamented  many  times  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  may  accept  valuable  gifts 
or  speaking  fees  which  could  t>e  the  downfall 
of  a  bureaucrat  In  one  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. SenaUjrs  Thomas  C  Hennings, 
JR  ,  of  Missouri,  and  Albert  Gore,  of  Tennes- 
see, have  sought  to  provide  far  closer  scrutiny 
over  funds  spent  for  lobbying,  influence- 
peddling  and  other  avenues  to  Congressional 
favor.  And  Representative  Thomas  M  Pelly. 
a  Rcinibilcan  sent  to  the  CapltaJ  by  the  popu- 
l<ius  Seattle  district,  recently  told  hla  col- 
leagues: 

"I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  bank- 
erg  should  be  on  committees  that  consider 
matters  of  benefit  to  banks.  Should  mem- 
bers who  own  farms  frame  legislation  to 
support  the  prices  of  crops  they  raise  them- 
selves? •  •  •  It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  If  I 
owned  an  oil  well.  I  should  not  be  free 
to  p.ortlclpate  in  setting  the  rates  for  deple- 
tion. Memtwrs  of  Congress  have  raised  their 
eyebrows  and  also  their  voices,  at  limes,  over 
situations  involving  the  ethics  of  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government.  It 
seems  to  me  the  standard  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  is  not  as  high  as  the  standard  we 
have  set  for  others." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  have  heard 
Presidential  appointees  to  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment a5ked  if  they  had  any  properties  which 
might  benefit  from  special  classes  of  mail- 
ing rates.  Of  course,  a  conflict  of  interest 
was  at  slake  in  their  replies.  Yet  a  good 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  engaged  in 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  publishing,  and 
no  question  ever  seems  to  be  raised  when 
they  vote  on  the  second-class  mailing  sched- 
ules that  apply  to  newspapers. 

I  am  the  author  of  quite  a  few  books, 
but  I  can  parliclpate  without  criticism  lii 
Senate  discussions  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
separate  mailing  rate  for  b<wk  publishers. 
As  a  Senator,  I  am  free  to  file  for  a  radio 
station  wavelength,  to  bid  on  national  forest 
time,  or  to  prospect  for  minerals  on  Fed- 
eral  land.      Yet,  as  a  Presidential  appointee 
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to  the  agencies  handling  thece  matters.  I 
would  be  forbidden  under  th<  conflict-of- 
interest  statute  from  any  su(h  undertak- 
ings. Ironically,  the  Senate  arid  the  House 
form  the  supreme  policymaking  arm  of  our 
country,  which  sets  the  rules  for  all  these 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  many 
more,  besides. 

However.  It  Is  not  even  Ir  this  realm 
that  I  regard  Congress  as  being  the  most 
paradoxically  Immune  to  the  cjnfllct-of-ln- 
tercst  standard  by  which  It  nr  easures  Fed- 
eral bureaus.  I  think  the  greaest  degre°  of 
Irony  and  contrast  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
freedom  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  to  collect  huge  campaign  lunds. 

William  S  While,  of  the  Neix  York  Times, 
author  of  the  Senate  analysis  Citadel,  has 
written  that  It  requires  a  $200,000  exchequer 
to  win  election  as  a  Senator  .n  a  Stale  of 
small  population  and  at  least  H  million  in 
a  large  Industrial  State.  This  It  seems  to 
me,  narrows  to  a  reductlo  ad  i.bsurdum  the 
spectacle  of  a  Senate  commltti  e  breaking  a 
IXK)r  Presidential  app  lintee  on  .he  wheel  be- 
cause he  owns  some  General  M  )tors  stock  or 
Is  married  to  a  woman  who  manufactures 
military  uniforms. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  th;»t  the  native 
Integrity  of  the  aver:ige  hurian  being  Is 
most  Jeopardized  by  favors  he  has  accepted 
from  somebody  else  rather  th:.n  because  of 
any  holdings  which  hnve  long  oeen  his  own. 
Our  political  system  being  whit  It  Is,  most 
successful  senatorial  candida-.es  take  the 
oath  of  office  after  having  received  5Ul>stan- 
tlal  benefactions  from  the  p  jlltical-actlon 
funds  of  labor  organizations  or  from  the 
owners  of  distilleries,  sawmills  g.-vs  corpora- 
tions, power  companies,  breweries,  airlines, 
and  mines. 

If  this  Is  not  conflict  of  Interest,  what  Is 
It?  Such  groups  are  as  Involved  In  legis- 
lation as  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales 
during  Webster's  era  Can  It  le  that  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commisiioner  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  loan  of  a  c<  lor  television 
set.  but  a  Senator  or  Represe  native  Incurs 
no  commensurate  obligation  because  of  a 
$5,000  campaign  contribution  from  a  lead- 
ing stockholder  In  a  broadcasting  chain? 

What  Is  the  solution  to  al  this?  Must 
we  continue  standaids  of  be!  avlor  for  the 
executive  and  legislative  brai.ches  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  one  1»  expected  to 
observe  antiseptic  purity  wh  le  the  other 
may  fare  forth  every  2  yeart  In  quest  of 
c.'impalgn  treasuries  of  ever-Increasing  size? 
It  Is  estimated  that  all  the  niajor  political 
contests  of  1956  cost  at  least  $200  million 
for  radio  and  television  line,  elaborate 
headquarters,  paid  managers  and  agents, 
signboards  along  miles  and  n  lies  of  trunk 
highways,  and  prodigious  quai  titles  of  but- 
tons, badges,  balloons,  and  sl:nllar  gadgets. 
This  sum  is  suflicient  to  create  more  con- 
flict-of-interest dilemmas  than  could  be  un- 
earthed by  Scotland  Yard  the  Royal 
Mountles,  and  the  Federal  Bu.  eau  of  Inves- 
tigation combined. 

My  recommendations  for  <  orrectlon  are 
these : 

(1)  The  executive  and  leg  slatlve  wings 
should  be  governed  by  conflict-of-interest 
laws  as  nearly  similar  as  their  differing  struc- 
tures and  compKJsltlon  will  permit. 

(2)  Neither  administrative  «  ppolntees  nor 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  corp  jrate  holdings 
or  other  possessions.  The  men  public  listing 
of  these  equities  annually  ought  to  be  enough 
In  a  democracy  to  assure  that  s  jch  ownership 
will   not    be  subject   to  abuse. 

(3)  This  public  listing  should  include  a 
record  of  any  speaking  fees  larger  than  $100, 
of  any  travel  reimbursement  from  private 
sources  higher  than  this  amount,  or  any  gifts 
greater  than  this  value,  excejit  from  mem- 
bers  of   one's    own    family. 

(4)  President  Theodore  Roo^ievelt's  recom- 
mendation of  1907  should  be  ])Ut  into  effect. 
Which   would    liberate    political    candidates 


from  the  necessity  of  raising  large  purses 
from  private  donors  by  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  finance  each  major  party 
with  a  contribution  of  20  cents  per  voter  lu 
Presidential  years  and  of  15  cents  in  the  off- 
year  elections. 

(5)  Enforcement  of  these  statutes  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  politics, 
through  a  special  nonpartisan  agency  In  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
would  supervise  all  laws  dealing  with  con- 
flict-of-interest or  corrupt  practices. 

(6)  The  net  financial  worth  of  a  Federal 
admiiilstrator  or  Member  of  Congress  should 
be  disclosed  at  the  start  of  his  public  career, 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son revealed  his  holdings  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1952.  I  am  convinced  this  kind 
of  yearly  accounting  would  do  far  more  to 
curtail  favoritism  or  pockelllning  than  any 
number  of  artificial  limitations,  such  as  for- 
bidding a  Secretary  to  own  a  "sea  vessel" 
or  trying  to  prevent  a  Senator  from  estab- 
lishing a  law-firm  connection  In  his  home 
State. 

(7)  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  Government  for  the  office  expenses  and 
travel  needs  of  Members  of  Congress,  so  they 
will  not  be  under  compulsion  to  compete 
for  questionable  speaking  fees  and  otherwise 
feel  an  urgency  to  augment  their  incomes. 
I  know  that  many  Senators  exhaust  their 
$1,800  stationery  allowance  and  $300  fund 
for  postage  stamps  long  before  the  year  is 
ended.  After  that,  these  supplies  are  paid 
for  by  the  Member  himself.  In  addition,  one 
round  trip  annually  between  the  National 
Capital  and  a  Legislator's  home  Slate  Is 
rarely  sufhcient  and  plane  or  train  fares 
across  the  continent  to  California.  Oregon  or 
Nevada  are  expensive. 

These  proposals,  in  and  of  themselves  will 
not  promote  honesty  In  government.  The 
stain  of  corruption  or  careless  ethics  Is  not 
thus  easily  removed.  Nor  are  rules  ever  a 
B\ibslltute  for  men  and  women  of  charac- 
ter and  enduring  integrity.  But  such  a  code 
would  have  the  great  virtue  of  placing  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  on  the 
same  moral  fooling.  And  one  of  its  genuine 
additional  benefits  would  be  to  provide  for 
enforcement  outside  the  ordinary  political 
zones  of  government.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  apixjinted  for  15  years;  that  fact  fur- 
nishes insulation  from  the  hazards  of  each 
passing  election. 

Today,  for  example,  we  have  statutes  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  of  campaign  contrib- 
utors, but  such  laws  are  honored  principal- 
ly In  the  breach.  My  1954  campaign  In 
Oregon  was  comparatively  underfinanced. 
My  Republican  adversary  outspent  me  by  at 
least  75  percent.  I  had  not  one  billboard.  I 
had  a  small  2-room  office  near  the  top  of  an 
unpretentious  building,  only  two  poorly  paid 
employees  and  few  printed  brochures.  My 
campaign  had  only  limited  television  time — 
a  few  1-mlnute  spots  and  a  single  15-minule 
program  with  my  wife,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  on  the  night  before  the 
election. 

Imagine  my  consternation.  therefore, 
when  I  discovered  that  the  Senatorial  con- 
test In  sparsely  settled  Oregon  had  reported 
a  much  larger  exjjendlture  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  than  extravagant  campaigns  in 
some  of  the  States  of  greatest  population.  I 
decided,  then  and  there,  that  few  United 
States  Attorneys  or  Attorneys  General  cared 
to  Invoke  the  rather  ambiguous  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  against  United  States  Senators. 

But  until  we  end  this  double  standard, 
until  we  make  a  Senator  as  scrupulous  about 
conflict  of  Interest  as  a  Cabinet  member 
must  be.  we  shall  merely  be  shadow-boxing 
when  we  talk  about  coming  to  grips  with 
shabblness  In  government.  Nor  will  we  be 
dealing  fairly  with  Congress  Itself  unless  we 
promote  affirmative  and  enlightened  steps  to 
free  the  average  Senator  or  Representative 
from  the  humiliating  necessity,  every  few 
years  of  collecting  a  well-filled  purse  to 
finance  his  continuance  In  public  office. 


GRANTING  CONSENT  Or  (CONGRESS 
TO  TENNESSEE  -  TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  De- 
velopment Compact. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3987)  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  De- 
velopment Compact,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hill  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  East- 
land, and  Mr.  Sparkman),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  simply  give  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Ten- 
ne.ssee-Tombigbee  Waterway  Develop- 
ment Compact,  and  it  quotes  the  compact 
as  approved  by  both  the  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  Legislatures. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for  any 
State  to  become  a  party  to  this  compact 
without  further  submission  to  Congress 
and  further  reserves  the  right  to  Con- 
gress to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  pro- 
posed act. 

The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  navigable 
waterway  connecting  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers  by  way  of  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Tombigbee  River  so  as  to 
provide  a  navigable  channel. 

The  compact  provides  that  member- 
ship of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way Development  Authority  shall  consist 
of  the  governors  of  each  party  State  and 
five  other  citizens  of  each  party  State,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  thereof. 
This  authority  shall  have  power  to  hold 
hearings,  to  conduct  studies  and  surveys 
of  all  problems,  benefits,  and  other  mat- 
ters associated  with  development  of  this 
project. 

The  compact  provides  that  when  au- 
thorized by  each  party  State's  legisla- 
ture, the  party  States  will  make  available 
and  pay  the  authority  such  funds  as  are 
required  for  operation  of  the  authority. 

The  compact  also  states  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compact  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  legislature  or  governor 
of  each  State  takes  action  to  withdraw 
therefrom,  provided  that  withdrawal 
shall  not  become  effective  until  6  months 
after  date  of  action  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature or  governor. 

There  is  great  merit  to  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1946.  Within 
the  last  several  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  potential  eco- 
nomic benefit  which  would  come  from, 
the  constnaction  to  follow.  Both  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  have  made  great 
strides  in  obtaining  new  industries 
which  would  be  served  by  this  proposed 
waterway,  all  of  which  greatly  strength- 
ens the  justification  and  the  soundness 
of  this  waterway.    In  the  last  few  years, 
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Integrated  chemical  plants  have  been 
built  and  put  Into  production  within  the 
reach  of  the  Tombigbee  River  between 
Mobile  and  Jackson,  Ala.  Other  manu- 
facturers and  chemical  plants  now  have 
under  consideration  construction  of  fa- 
cilities within  reach  of  the  Tombigbee. 
The  industrial  developments  along  the 
Tennessee  River  are  also  going  forward 
at  a  most  impressive  rate. 

The  compact  would  pledge  and  bind 
the  neighboring  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  to  cooperate  and  work  to- 
gether in  making  the  Tombigbee  River 
a  navigable  waterway. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  un- 
derway a  restudy  of  the  feasibility  of 
this  project,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  construction  of  this  facility  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  economy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  neighboring 
States,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the 
Nation.  The  Mississippi  Legislature  has 
appropriated  $80,000  and  the  Alabama 
Legislature  $100,000  to  get  this  compact 
underway. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE   ACT   OP   1958— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the 
repoi-ting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organ- 
izations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  offlccrs  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  3974,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  Senate  bill  3974,  the 
labor  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table,  and  that  it  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  (1)  Every  national.  International,  or 
local  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  in- 
dvistry  afTectlng  commerce  sliall,  upon  tlie 
filing  with  such  organization  of  a  petition 
therefor  signed  by  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  members  of  such  organization,  provide 
for  the  holding  of  a  referendum  within  60 
days  after  receipt  of  such  petition  at  which 
each  member  of  such  labor  organization  who 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  an  election  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subeectlon  (c)  are 
applicable  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  secret 
ballot  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
favors  any  propoeal  specified  In  such  peti- 
tion— 


"(A)  to  amend,  modify,  revise,  or  repeal 
any  provision  of  the  constitution,  bylaws,  or 
other  governing  rules  or  regulations  of  such 
labor  organization;  or 

"(B)  to  recall  any  iMerted  oflJcer  or  ofllcen 
of  such  labor  organization  named  in  such 
petition. 

"(3)  If  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
ill  any  such  referendum  vote  In  favor  of  the 
propoeal  specified  in  such  petition,  such 
labor  organization  shall  take  such  action 
as  will  give  effect  t<:>  the  proposal  adopted 
in  svich  referendum.  Not  less  than  15  days 
prior  to  the  referendum  there  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  member  at  his  last  known  home 
address  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  referendum,  unless  the  referendum  Is 
held  at  the  regular  time  specified  In  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  such  organization  on 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  elec- 
tion ofnctals  designated  In  the  constitution 
and  bylaws,  or  the  secretary  If  no  other  of- 
ficial Is  designated,  shall  preserve  for  1  year 
the  ballots  and  all  other  records  pertaining 
to  the  referendum.  The  referendvun  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordtince  with  the  con.stltu- 
tlon  and  bylaws  of  Huch  organization  Inso- 
far as  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  " 

On  page  25,  line  11,  Insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "■election." 

On  page  25.  line  22.  Insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "election." 

On  page  25.  line  23.  insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "election." 

On  page  26,  line  6,  Insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "election." 

On  page  26,  line  7,  Insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "election." 

On  page  26,  line  8,  Insert  "or  referendum" 
after  "election." 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  "The",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  In  the  case  of  an 
election,  the  secretary  shall  promptly  certify 
to  the  court  the  names  of  the  persons  elected 
which  shall  thereufKJU  enter  a  decree  de- 
claring theni  to  be  the  oHlcers  of  the  labor 
organisation." 

On  page  26.  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  case  of  a  referendum  con- 
ducted under  section  301  (f),  the  secretary 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  results  of  such 
referendum  which  shall  thereafter  enter  an 
appropriate  decree  giving  effect  to  such  re- 
sults." 

On  page  26.  line  17,  Insert  "or  giving  ef- 
fect to  a  referendum  ■  after  "organization." 

On  page  35,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)  'Offlcer'  Includes  a  constitutional  of- 
ficer or  a  member  of  any  board,  council, 
committee,  or  other  body  established  by  the 
constitution  or  charter  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which  Is  empowered  by  such  constitu- 
tion or  charter  to  exercise  governing  or  ex- 
ecutive functions  with  respect  to  such  labor 
organization." 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"constitutional." 

On  page  23,  Una  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"constitutional." 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954,  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brickkr)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
imin  tended  benefits  and  hardsmps  and 
to  make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  CENTER  OF  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS — ADDITIONAL 
C06P0NS0RS  OP  BELL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
bill  (S.  33351  to  provide  for  a  National 
Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 
which  win  be  constructed,  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on 
part  of  the  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia made  available  for  the  Smithsonian 
Gallery  of  Art  Is  repwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — I  understand 
that  It  will  be  reported  today — the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley  I,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson], 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJNT.  WiUiout  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, EIC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addre.'^se.s,  editorials,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Statement  prtpared  by  him  entitled  "The 
Impressive    Step    Forward    In    Establlsliing    a 
National    Cultural    Center    In    Our    Nation's 
Capital." 


ADDRESS  BY  ADMIRAL  BURKE  BE- 
FORE PROPELLEJi  CLUB  SEIA- 
POWER  LUNCHEON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suK'Kest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Propeller  Club  seapower 
luncheon.  The  address  Is  of  such  im- 
portance and  Is  so  compelling',  especially 
at  this  time,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  remarks  the  Admiral 
made  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Address  bt  Adv  Armttch  A  Bt'RKF.  Vuttcd 
Statks  N.^vy.  Cmrr  or  Naval  Operattons, 
AT  TiiK  Propellfr  n  IB  SrAmwni  LrNCH- 
Eo^f,  Stati.er  Hottl,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Ti  KSDAT,  Jdne  10,  1958 
Mr.    President,   members  of  the    Propeller 

Club,  and  dlstlngul.shed  guests: 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with 

you  today  to  say  a  few  words  about  seapower, 

and  what  It  means  to  our  country. 

In  a  few  moments  we  will  see  and  hear  the 

Navy's  1958  seapower  presentation  as  It  waa 

delivered    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 

States. 

This  presentation  carries  a  message  of  Im- 
portance. It  describes  the  real  breadth  and 
scope  of  seapower  In  all  its  meaning  for  the 
Free  World  today.  It  shows  that  seapower 
does  not  mean  simply  a  navy  alone. 
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Seapower  U  not  just  men-cf-war.  It  In- 
cludes freighters,  tramp  steaoiers,  paaoenger 
liners,  tankers,  and  the  nuu  y  otlier  ships 
which  make  up  the  merchant  narlne. 

But  seapower  Is  even  more  than  this.  It  is 
the  sum  total  of  weapons,  ah  ps,  shipbuild- 
ing capacity,  and  geography  vhlch  enable  a 
nation  to  us*  the  sea  advantageously  during 
peace  and  war. 

These  are  the  phjralcal  thlnf  s,  the  tools  of 
seapower.  They  can  be  nxad«  effective  only 
^  by  a  nation  whose  people  are  avare  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  sea,  a  id  whose  gov- 
ernment understands  the  employment  of  its 
maritime  assets. 

For  all  it*  scope  in  terms  of  diversification 
of  ships,  weapons  sy.stems,  i.nd  Industrial 
bkilis,  seapower  la  not  mysterl  )ua  or  compil- 
calcd. 

On  the  contrary.  It  Is  brise  1  upon  simple 
physical  facts.  Water  Is  an  excellent  and 
economical  means  of  transportation.  TTiere 
Is  nothing  to  compare  with  v  ater  transport 
In  terms  of  maas  capacity  and  economy. 

The  sea  reaches  all  Islands  i  nd  continents 
on  earth,  where  people  live  an  1  fight,  and  do 
business.  Ships  can  carry  lar^e  quantities  of 
people  and  goods  over  the  homogeneous  sur- 
face of  the  oceans 

There  are  no  bridges  to  bi  Ud.  no  moun- 
tains to  cross,  no  tunnels  to  <:ig,  and  a  ship 
can  alter  Its  course  at  will 

These  are  very  6ut>6tanU  il  advantages 
which  have  not  been  dlmlnlsbid  with  the  ad- 
vent of  air  travel  or  the  pro;  peels  of  space 
vehicles. 

In  fact,  with  the  great  prcfress  the  world 
has  made  in  communications  and  transport 
between  land  mfisfe.i.  seapower  has  becom'S 
progressively  more  lmp<irtant  is  free  natlona 
have  become  more  Interdependent  economi- 
cally and  militarily. 

As  populations  have  grown,  as  world  re- 
sources have  developed,  maritime  commerce 
has  also  Increa.ied  In  the  p.xst  10  years 
World  commerce  has  Increa6e<l  50  percent. 

Ten  years  ago  United  StAes  waterborne 
foreign  commerce  was  188  million  short  tons. 
By  1956  this  had  risen  to  32'  million  short 
tons— and  It  Is  still  going  up. 

This  Indicates  not  only  a  C3ntlnulng,  but 
an  Increasing  need  forshlpplrg. 

Yet,  while  our  waterborne  foreign  com- 
merce has  nearly  doubled  li  10  years,  the 
percentage  of  this  traffic  In  ships  flv-lng  the 
American  flag  has  gone  down  rapidly. 

In  1947  American-flag  ships  carried  54  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  oceangclng  commerce. 
This  percentage  has  been  deci easing  steadily 
since  then  until  It  Is  now  Jus-  20  percent. 

The  Implications  of  this  trend  are  too 
serious  to  be  ignored.  The  United  States  Is 
the  greatest  trading  nation  In  the  world  to- 
day. We  exported  last  year  one-flfth  of  the 
world's  total  export  trade  of  $100  billion. 

We  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  sea, 
and  this  demands  that  we  not  only  control 
the  sea  but  also  that  we  have  the  means  to 
use  those  seas.  This  means  ships  under  ef- 
fective American  control. 

Both  In  peace  and  In  war,  a  stroiig  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  Is  essential  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  our  country. 

American  merchant  marine  capabilities  are 
an  Important  part  of  our  national  defense 
planning,  which  means  that  our  commercial 
maritime  capabilities  must  have  the  atten- 
tion, the  same  vigorous  approach  to  modern- 
ization which  we  apply  to  our  military  forces. 

This  Lb  why  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
enxphaslzed  the  need  for  construction  of 
m(xlern  passenger  ships,  and  why  we  have 
fully  endorsed  legislation  which  will  author- 
ize their  prompt  construction. 

Modern  technology  has  provided  us  with 
new  opportuiUtles  to  strengthen  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Just  the  other  day  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  waved  an  electronic  wand 
which  gave  the  signal  to  lay  the  keel  of  the 
first  conxmerclal  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 
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This  was  an  Important  milestone  in  the 
maritime  history  of  our  country.  The  door 
has  now  been  opened  to  an  entirely  new  way 
of  aeagolng  life. 

Nuclear  power — pioneered  In  practical  ap- 
plication by  the  United  States  Navy — Is  now 
being  extended  to  the  merchant  marine  as 
well,  with  the  same  historic  significance  as 
the  Introduction  of  steam,  and  the  passage  of 
sails  from  the  oceangoing  ships  of  the  world. 

This  step  represents  the  vigor  with  which 
American  maritime  Interests  are  keeping 
pace  with  modern  developments  In  tech- 
nology. But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  In 
contemplation  of  this  new  first  In  maritime 
development. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
a  keen  Interest  In  the  sea,  and  the  Russians 
have  moved  out  to  sea  with  unprecedented 
energy  and  determination  to  learn  more 
about  It. 

There  Is  so  little  known  about  the  depths 
of  the  sea  The  sea  areas  of  the  world  pre- 
sent mankind  with  virgin  territory  for  ex- 
ploration with  untold  economic  significance. 

Underwater  exploration  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  sea  and  Its  potential  re- 
sources are  only  in  their  Infancy. 

As  you  know,  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  only  recently  concluded  a  con- 
ference at  Oeneva  on  the  law  of  the  sea. 
Much  was  accomplished  there,  but  most  sig- 
nificantly that  conference  demonstrated  the 
Importance  which  nations  attach  to  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  waters  surround- 
ing them. 

There  were  discussions  on  fishing  rights, 
mineral  rights,  transit  rights,  and  rights 
to  the  Known  and  unknown  resources  on  the 
P.oor  of  the  sea  for  miles  out  from  the  shore- 
line. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  resources 
may  be  untapped  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
world's  oceans.  But  the  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  Is  Involved  Is  reason 
enough  to  conclude  that  If  we  do  not  under- 
take to  probe  the  world's  maritime  resources, 
somebody  will.  This  could  be  costly  for  us 
In  terms  of  the  maritime  advantages  we  now 
enjoy,  and  the  headstart  we  have  as  the 
world's  foremost  seap>ower. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead  for  all 
of  us — for  shipbuilders,  for  r  hipping  lines, 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  and  for 
the  United  States  Navy — in  keeping  oiu- 
country  supreme  on  the  seven  seas  of  the 
world. 

Our  partnership  In  American  seapower  Is 
essentially  an  Investment  In  Free  World  se- 
curity and  progress.  In  this  we  all  have  an 
equal  responsibility  for  generating  more 
general  public  awareness  of  the  vital  role  the 
seas  will  continue  to  play  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  25  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  message  to 
Congress  on  April  3,  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  set  forth  his  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  On  April  16,  1958,  a 
bill,  H.  R.  11958,  was  introduced  which 
was  announced  as  the  administration's 
proixisals  to  enact  the  President's  pro- 
posals into  law.  The  administration's 
bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Hearings  were 
promptly    held    by   that   committee,    at 


which  major  olflcials  for  the  administra- 
tion testified  at  length. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in- 
troduced a  new  bill,  H.  R.  12541.  The 
committee  bill  was  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  administration  representa- 
tives and  with  representatives  of  the 
White  Hou.se.  Before  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  President  announced  hl.«  con- 
gratulations to  the  committee  and  .stated 
that  "by  and  large  the  bill  seems  to  deal 
positively  with  every  major  problem  I 
presented  to  the  Congress."  He  ex- 
pressed reservations  on  two  points. 

In  later  strongly  worded  public  state- 
ments, the  President  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure with  three  points  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  Those  three  points  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Direction,  authority,  and  con- 
trol exercised  through  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 

Second.  Roles  and  missions. 

Third.  Legalized  insubordination. 

I.  DIRECTION.  ATJTHOBITY,  AKD  CONTROL  XXrK- 
CI.SED  THROUGH  THE  RESPECTIVE  SECRETARIES 
OF   THE   MILITARY    DEPARTMENTS 

Under  present  law,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  places  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  makes  them  mihtary  departments  in 
lieu  of  their  prior  status  as  executive 
departments.  The  Secretary-  of  Defense 
is  the  head  of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
and  is  designated  as  the  principal  assist- 
ant to  the  President  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has,  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  direction,  authority, 
and  control  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Present  law  also  prescribed- 
section  202  (c)  (4) — that  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
shall  be  separately  administered  by  their 
respective  Secretaries  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  President  has  contended  vigor- 
ously that  the  provision  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  be  "separately  admin- 
istered" is  a  "hindrance  to  efficient 
administration"  and  that  it  Is  "incon- 
sistent and  confusing."  I>uring  the 
hearing  on  the  administration's  bill, 
witnesses  were  asked  to  cite  instances 
where  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  challenged  or  hampered  in 
any  way  by  these  words.  No  convicing 
evidence  could  be  produced.  No  single 
instance  was  cited  wherein  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  effec- 
tively challenged. 

Nevertheless,  the  Issue  has  been  raised; 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
examined  in  detail  the  question  of  how 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  exercise 
his  authority  and  what  position  the  mili- 
tary departments  were  to  have  if  they 
were  not  to  be  separately  administered 
by  their  respective  Secretaries. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  be  separately  organized  under 
its  own  Secretary  and  shall  function  un- 
der the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of   the   Secretary   of   Defense   exercised 
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through    the   respective   Secretaries   of 
such  departments. 

The  committee  had  the  firm  assurance 
of  the  President  and  all  of  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  that  merger  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  was  not  contemplated. 
It  was.  in  fact,  unthinkable  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view.  If  the  mili- 
tary departments  are  not  to  be  merged,  it 
follows  they  must  be  separately  organ- 
ized. 

The  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
April  3,  that  he  did  not  question  the 
necessity  for  continuing  the  military  de- 
partments, and  that  there  is  a  clear  ne- 
cessity for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
decentralize  the  administration  of  the 
huge  defense  organization. 

In  keeping  with  these  feelings,  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  appar- 
ently shared,  the  committee's  bill  re- 
moves the  language  found  offensive  by 
the  President  and  substitutes  language 
which  provides  for  precisely  the  type  of 
organization  the  administration  con- 
tended was  necessary. 

However,  the  admini.<:tration  objected 
to  the  words  "exercised  through  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  of  such  depart- 
ments." It  is  contended  that  such  lan- 
guage is  ambiguous  and  can  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
administrative  bottlenecks  to  effective, 
direct  control  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

If  the  military  departments  are  to  be 
separately  organized,  not  merged  into 
one  conglomerate  unmanageable  mass, 
each  department  must  have  a  head  and 
that  person  must  be  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  his  department.  Without  such 
a  respKjnsible  head  who  has  clearly  es- 
tablished boundaries  of  responsibility  the 
integrity  of  each  department  is  gone,  and 
with  It  goes  the  decentralization  which 
the  President  says  Is  necessary. 

Without  the  language  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  through 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  would  lose  their  power  and 
authority  to  administer  their  depart- 
ments. The  military  departments  would 
become  one  great  amorphous  mass  with 
every  official  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense possessing  a  license  to  bypass  the 
service  Secretaries.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  no  need  for  service 
Secretaries.  They  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Either  there  will  be  three  mili- 
tary Secretaries  operating  under  the 
direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  DeferLse  and  responsible  for 
their  military  departments,  or  there 
should  no  longer  be  three  military  Sec- 
retaries responsible  for  these  military 
departments. 

To  provide  that  authority  shall  be 
exercised  through  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  does  nothing  more 
than  establish  a  chain  of  command 
which  is  clearly  understood  by  every 
military  man  and  by  every  person  fa- 
miliar with  the  principles  of  leadership 
and  sound  business  organiz,ation.  The 
chain  of  command  pre.scribed  in  the  lan- 
guaRe  is  the  same  as  that  pre.scribed  in 
military  organization  manuals  as  a  basic 


principle  of  sound  organization.  The 
commander  exercises  his  command 
through  hi.s  subordinate  imit  com- 
manders. The  validity  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  established  through  centuries 
of  military  experience.  When  the  doc- 
trine is  not  followed  there  is  chaos,  con- 
fusion, and  a  disintegration  of  the  or- 
ganizational structure. 

As  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee observed  in  its  Report  No.  1765  of 
May  22,  1958: 

Elimination  of  this  line  of  command  and 
responsibility  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments would  mean,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  commingling  of  the  operations  of 
all  departments  and  services  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which 
would  become  a  huge  overcentrallzed.  and 
unmanageable  administrative  conglomera- 
tion. 

The  chain  of  command  prescribed  in 
the  committee  bill  pinpoints  responsibil- 
ity and  clarifies  beyond  argument  the 
civilian  line  of  command  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  in  no  way  im- 
pinges upon  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  over  his  department,  nor 
does  it  hamper  in  any  way  his  and  the 
President's  direct  control  over  unified 
and  specified  commands. 

The  administration  would  delete  the 
prescription  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense exercise  his  direction,  authority, 
and  control  over  the  military  depart- 
ments through  the  respective  Secretaries 
of  those  departments.  Yet,  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  have  affirmed 
and  reafHrmed  their  Intentions  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  departments 
and  their  military  services.  The  ad- 
ministration representatives  have  said 
merger  is  not  planned  nor  would  it  be 
desirable.  They  have  declared  that  de- 
centralization is  essential  and  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
must  be  responsible  for  their  depart- 
ments. It  is  Impo.ssible  to  reconcile 
such  objections  to  this  provision  with 
the  repeatedly  expressed  statements  of 
administration  Intentions. 

U.    KOUU    AND    MISSIONS 

The  proposal  of  the  President,  with 
regard  to  certain  aspects  of  the  author- 
ity sought  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
would  transfer  a  constitutional  power 
exclusively  legislative  in  nature  to  an 
appointed  ofBcer  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  administra- 
tion bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  transfer,  reas.slpn,  abolish, 
or  consolidate  any  function,  including 
combatant  functions,  by  simply  notify- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Committees  30 
days  before  the  change  was  to  take 
effect. 

If  Congre.ss  were  to  thwart  such  a 
move,  it  would  be  neces.sary  to  pa.ss  a 
law  prohibiting  such  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Since  the  Secretary's 
proposal  would  undoubtedly  have  Presi- 
dential approval  prior  to  its  submission, 
then  it  could  be  expected  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  sucii  legislative  action. 
Consequently  it  would  t>e  necessary  for 
Congress  to  mu.ster  the  necessary  votes 
to  override  a  veto  In  order  to  protect  a 
statute  on  this  subject. 

H.  R.  12541,  the  product  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  and 


deliberations,  would  make  some  changes 
in  this  procedure.  Under  this  bill,  if  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
to  object  to  the  transfer  of  a  function 
from  one  service  to  another,  the  matter 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  If,  within  60  session  days. 
Congress  were  to  pa.ss  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  opposition  to  such  a  proposed 
plan,  the  action  could  not  be  taken. 
Thus,  the  difference  between  the  two  bills 
is  that  under  the  House  version  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  could  thwart  the 
nullification  of  a  law  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  while  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal it  would  take  two-thirds  of  each 
body  of  the  Congret>s  to  prevent  such 
action. 

The  President  has  taken  violent  ex- 
ception to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12541  on 
the  basis  that  the  language  would  vest 
"astonishing  authority  In  one  military 
man,"  would  be  an  impediment  to  prog- 
ress, subordinate  civilian  judgment, 
and  repudiate  flexibility  of  combat  func- 
tions. 

These  objections  of  the  President  are 
Indeed  surprising  when  examined  in  con- 
text with  the  subject.  For  example,  his 
first  objection  is  that  the  Hou.se  bill 
would  vest  too  much  authority  in  one 
military  man.  It  is  apparent  that  he  re- 
fers to  the  ability  of  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  bring  the  issue  of 
the  transfer  of  a  combatant  function 
from  one  service  to  another  before  the 
Congre.ss.  The  fact  that  this  Is  merely 
a  statutory  vehicle  for  presenting  to  Con- 
gress basic  Lssues  of  military  policy, 
which  are  properly  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress, escapes  the  President  as  does  the 
more  important  fact  that  his  bill  would 
in  truth  vest  even  more  astonishing  au- 
thority In  one  man,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Tills  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  Indeed  extraordinary  be- 
cause it  l.s  contrary  to  the  explicit  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  violates  the 
fundamental  philosophy  upon  which  our 
Government  Is  formed.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  certain  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  our  military  forces  to  the  Con- 
gress They  include  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  common  defen.se,  of 
providing  and  maintaining  a  Navy  and 
raising  and  supporting  armies.  In  ad- 
dition Congress  has  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tive power.  To  deliver  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
scribing the  broad  and  general  roles  and 
mi.ssions  of  our  armed  .services  would  be 
In  violation  of  each  of  these  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

The  President's  contention  that  It  sub- 
ordinates civilian  judgment,  authority, 
and  responsibility  and  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  concept  of  military  supe- 
riority over  civilian  authority  is  equally 
difficult  to  understand.  To  say  that  the 
fact  that  Congress  would  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  act  in  prevention 
of  the  repudiation  of  a  law  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  constitutes  in  any  way 
a  derogation  of  civilian  judgment  or  au- 
thority is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  fact 
that  the  Hou.se  bill  would  in  some  meas- 
ure prevent  the  repeal  of  a  law  by  uni- 
lateral executive  fiat  should  leave  no 
doubt  that  civilian  authority  Is  strength- 
ened.   It  is  not  certain  how  much  mili- 
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tary  thought  would  be  behind  such  a 
Pentagon  plan  but  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  very  little  military  thought 
would  be  involved  In  the  legislative  ac- 
tion required  to  review  such  a  proposal 
under  the  House  bill. 

The  National  Security  Act  sets  forth 
in  broad  terms  the  general  functions  of 
each  of  the  services.  The  President  and 
the  S?crctary  of  Defense  have  the  au- 
thority, and  have  frequently  exercised  it. 
to  as'^ign  the  details  of  these  combatant 
functions.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
system  has  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  flexibility.  Congress  has  Indi- 
cated its  willingness  by  repeated  action 
to  change  or  add  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act.  If  developments  Indicate  that 
changes  are  required  then  the  Execu- 
tive, acting  under  the  Constitution, 
should  present  such  recommendations  to 
the  Congi  ess.  Now  It  might  be  said  that 
this  would  not  provide  a  system  with 
sufficient  speed.  Tliere  Is  no  reason  to 
draw  this  conclusion  becau"^e  certainly 
if  the  matter  were  presented  in  Its 
proper  picture  the  Congress  could  and 
would  act  at  least  within  the  30-day  pe- 
riod which  the  President's  bill  sets  forth. 
The  important  difference  is  that  this 
would  be  compliance  with  our  constitu- 
tional leTi'^lative  process  while  the  plan 
of  the  President  would  be  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  this  procedure. 

It  has  been  said  that  so  long  as  Con- 
press  has  the  pur.se  strings  it  need  not 
worry  about  its  ability  to  discharge  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  with  re- 
gard to  the  armed  services.  An  exam- 
ination of  recent  history  discloses  imme- 
diately the  fallacy  of  this  proposition. 
There  are  many  Instances  whereby  the 
will  and  Intent  of  Congress,  expressed  by 
way  of  appropriations  for  particular 
purposes,  has  been  denied  by  executive 
action.  Congress  may  appropriate 
whatever  it  desires  but  unless  the  Execu- 
tive will  expend  that  money  for  those 
purposes  the  legislative  action  has  little 
effect. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  in  1950  Congress  added  an 
additional  amount  of  money  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
appropriation  bill  to  allow  for  a  70- 
group  Air  Force.  Under  a  E>emocratic 
administration  those  extra  funds,  above 
the  48-group  Air  Force,  were  impounded 
and  not  used. 

Under  the  pre.sent  administration,  3 
years  ago  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington  1  offered,  and  the  Con- 
gress approved,  an  amendment  to  allow 
the  Marines  $40  million  in  addition  to 
the  budget  allowance  so  that  the  Ma- 
rines could  be  kept  at  the  statutory'  floor 
of  3  combat-size  divisions  and  3  air 
wings.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  did  not  use  that  money,  and 
tried  to  divert  it  to  other  purposes  than 
those  Intended  by  the  Congress.  The 
result  was  that,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell],  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  those  funds  were 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

This  year,  of  the  $33,200,000  which  is 
supposed  to  be  spent  for  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  National  Guard, 
something  on  the  order  of  $10  million 


has  been  spent,  and  the  other  $23,200,- 
000  has  been  impounded,  or  at  least  not 
used. 

Also.  In  the  past  week  the  House 
allowed  an  additional  sum  of  money  to 
keep  the  Army  at  900,000  men,  rather 
than  the  875,000  men  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

I  quote  from  this  week's  Newsweek, 
dated  June  16,  1958.  This  information 
has  been  carried  in  the  press.  This  is  a 
quotation  relative  to  the  action  concern- 
ing the  will  of  the  Congress,  and  what 
may  happen  to  that  intent  generally 
when  the  Executive  takes  over  control: 

Undaunted  by  the  House  action.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Nell  McEiroy  carried  the  admin- 
ifctration's  fight  for  its  original  plan  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  He 
told  the  Senators  frankly  that  the  Defense 
Department  doesn't  intend  to  spend  the 
extra  $90  million  voted  to  provide  the  30.000 
extra  soldiers.  Nor  does  it,  he  ."^ald.  intend 
to  spend  $45  m.llIion  voted  for  25,000  addl- 
tlon.Tl  marines,  $82  million  to  restore  a  10 
percent  cut  In  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, and  more  than  $683  million  for  4 
Pularis-mlsslle  submarines  over  5  already 
planned. 

If  Congress  Is  to  perform  Its  duties 
and  live  up  to  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities, control  of  the  general  missions 
and  functions  of  the  several  services  must 
be  retained. 

III.    LEGALIZED    INSTTBORDINATION 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  now  provides  in  section  202  (c) 
(6>  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  CongreaB,  on 
his  own  initiative,  after  first  so  Informing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  be  may  deem  proper. 

The  bill  which  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  (H.  R,  12541),  retains  this 
provision. 

Pre.«iident  Eisenhower  has  declared 
that  this  section  encourages  and  sanc- 
tions lnsulx>rdlnatlon.  He  has  labeled  it 
"legalized  in.'^ubordinatlon." 

The  President's  objection  to  this  pro- 
vision apparently  rests  upon  the  feeling 
that  it  legalizes  an  implied  threat  from 
any  Secretary  or  service  chief  who  dis- 
likes a  decision  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and  that  it  Is  in  derogation  of 
the  President's  position  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

There  was  no  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  to  indicate  that  this  pro- 
vision of  law  had  caused  any  diCQculty 
In  the  past.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  It  has  ever  been  used. 

The  administration's  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  feature  of  the  committee's 
bill  is  very  strange  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  since  1948  a  Federal  statute  has 
prohibited  the  restriction  of  any  member 
of  an  armed  force  in  communicating 
with  a  Member  of  Congress,  tinless  the 
communication  is  unlawful  or  violates  a 
regulation  necessary  to  the  Security  of 
the  United  SUtes— tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1034. 

This  provision  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  through  the  administrations  of  two 
Presidents.    President  Truman  did  not 


deem  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  either  this  provision  or  the  one  in 
the  National  Security  Act.  Apparently 
they  did  not  constitute  an  onerous  bur- 
den to  his  administration.  Sect  on  202 
(c)  (6)  was  in  the  National  Security  Act 
in  1953  when  President  Eisenhower 
adopted  Reorganization  Plan  6  and  re- 
organized the  Defense  Department.  No 
mention  of  it  was  made  at  that  time. 
Apparently  it  did  not  constitute  sand  in 
the  gearbox  duiing  his  first  term,  for 
it  has  never  been  mentioned  until  now. 
No  complaints  have  been  lodged  against 
this  feature  of  the  National  Security  Act 
until  this  time.  One  would  think  by  noiy 
both  the  restriction  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  broader  protection  for 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  title 
10  would  have  become  festering  sores  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  If  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  provision  is  to  be  repealed  why 
should  not  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  1034,  also  be  repealed? 

Repeal  of  the  provision  guaranteeing 
the  right  of  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  chiefs  of  services 
to  come  to  Congress  with  their  recom- 
mendations would  present  an  anomalous 
situation  indeed.  The  service  chiefs,  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  would  still 
enjoy  the  protection  afforded  by  section 
1034,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  while 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments would  be  unprotected,  for  they  are 
civilians. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  develop  strong  feelings 
about  this  provision  at  the  same  time 
that  the  public  information  and  Congres- 
sional liaison  activities  of  the  military 
departments  are  being  consolidated  and 
centralized  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  While  it  may  be  pure  coinci- 
dence, it  encourages  doubt  and  suspicion 
as  to  the  aims  of  the  administration. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  note  that  the 
administration's  desire  for  repeal  of  this 
provision  In  the  National  Security  Act 
reflects  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
constitutional  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  the  field  of  military  affairs 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  The  President 
is  Commander  in  Chief  and  has  all  of 
the  awesome  EKJwer  of  command  that 
such  a  title  implies;  but  the  Constitution 
also  places  what  appear  to  be  larger  and 
more  varied  responsibilities  for  military 
affairs  upon  the  Congress.  The  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  take  an  oath 
to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  they  are  placed  in  an  extremely 
difficult  moral  position  if  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  go  to  Congress  after 
first  so  informing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment on  the  three  points  in  the  House 
committee's  bill  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  strong  displeasure.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  some  recommendations  which 
I  made  earlier  this  year  in  a  series  of 
speeches  on  the  Defense  Department. 
At  that  time  I  summarized  the  high- 
lights of  my  remarks  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment Establishment  as  follows: 

F^rst.  The  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe roles  and  missions  for  the  Armed 
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Forces  must  remain  with  the  Congress 
and  not  be  transferred  to  the  Executive. 

Second.  The  collective  judgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  a  superior  mecha- 
nism than  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff  or  principal  military 
advisory  to  the  President. 

Third.  The  number  of  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, their  assistants,  commissions  and 
committees  in  the  PentaRon  should  be 
reduced  drastically  and  the  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  overhauled. 

Fourth.  The  Cordiner  report  or  some- 
thing approximating  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Fifth.  The  minimum  T.  Q.'s  of  all  en- 
listees and  inductees  should  be  raised  to 
a  more  realistic  standard. 

Sixth.  If  the  Cordiner  report,  or 
something  similar  to  it,  is  adopted,  the 
draft  should  be  abolished. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  those  six  rec- 
ommendations, recommendation  No.  4, 
having  to  do  with  the  Cordiner  report, 
has  been  adopted.  I  should  like  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  remaining  proposals  for  strength- 
ening the  Department  of  Defense  and  for 
bringing  about  a  reorganization  within  it 
to  the  end  that  greater  efficiency,  better 
management,  and  a  more  realistic  recog- 
nition of  what  needs  to  be  done  will  be 
the  result. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  call  before  it,  in 
Its  consideration  of  the  House  measure, 
such  recognized  experts  on  the  subject  as 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  Hanson  Baldwin, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson.  Adm.  Robert  Carney.  Gen.  Clif- 
ton B.  Cates,  former  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  others  who.  on  the 
basis  of  their  expert  knowledge,  should 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  committee 
in  arriving  at  a  reasonable,  sound  and 
constitutional  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  two 
news  analyses  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Pentagon 
Reorganization"  and  "Revised  Pentagon 
Bill." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  vital 
speches  relative  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  given  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  5,  1958,  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
KiLDAY.  one  of  the  real  Congressional  au- 
thorities on  defense  matters.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  speech  by 
Mr.  KiLDAY  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  I  would  most  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it  with  great 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point  various  articles  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  text  of  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.<?e  on  June 
5  by  Representative  Paul  J.  Kilday,  an 
outstanding  Congressional  authority  on 
defense  matters. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Fnjm  the  New  York  TlmeB  of  April  21,  1958] 
President    and    Pentagon:     Reorganization 

Faces   Fight  in   Congress   as  Tending  to 

Party-Line  Centralization 

(By  Himson  W.  Baldwin) 

Washington.  April  20— After  13  siibstan- 
tlal  revisions  or  reorganizations  In  the  last 
9  years,  the  Pentagon  starts  on  a  stormy  road 
this  week  toward  still  another  change. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  commences  4  to  6  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  request  for  some 
sweeping  legi.'^latlve  changes  In  military  or- 
ganlzatlon.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Representative  Carl  Vi.nson.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  already  lia.s  expressed  in  a  fighting 
speech  fundamental  objections  to  many  of 
the  White  House  proposals. 

Uncle  Carl,  the  74-year-old  dean  of  the 
military  experts  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, plans  a  Une-by-llne  survey  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  requested  legislation.  Wit- 
nesses will  teetify  under  oath. 

All  of  the  top-ranking  civilian  and  military 
lenders  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  many  of  the 
lesser  lights  will  be  called  upon  to  explain, 
support.  Justify,  or  ol^Ject  to  the  latest  ad- 
ministration proposals.  For  some  it  may  be 
a  painful  experience,  similar  t*i  the  Spanish 
bullfighter's  moment  of  truth,  when  he 
stands,  eword  in  hand,  before  the  horns  of 
the  charging  bull. 

pre.sident  asserts  accord 

For  the  President's  statement  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  last 
week  that  "the  convictions  of  senior  civil 
and  millUiry  leaders  In  all  parts  of  the  De- 
fense Department  closely  parallel  my  own" 
is  not  supported  by  even  a  casual  survey 
of  the  Pentagon. 

Tliere  are  profound  misgivings — chiefly  In 
the  Navy,  but  also  among  some  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force — aboi  t  certain  aspects  of  the 
President's  plan.  Kome  of  the  witnesses, 
therefore,  will  be  t<irn  between  loyalties.  As 
mlllUiry  men  they  ov.'e  support  to  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  the  President,  but  they  are 
also  responsible  to  Congress,  charged  with 
the  constitutional  duty  of  raising  and  main- 
taining the  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  hearin:;8  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar,  shorter  hearings  in  the 
Senate:  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  weeks 
or  months  will  elapse  before  the  President's 
plan  comes   to  a   vote. 

PLAN   AROUSES    QUERIES 

What  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  President's 
plan  will  be  it  is  premature  to  Judge.  But 
the  legislation  that  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  and  the  President's  companion 
message  already  have  aroused  many  com- 
ments and  queries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President's  posi- 
tion— and  his  status  as  an  expert  on  military 
organization — have  l>een  weakened  by  several 
factors.  One  question  being  asked  in  Wash- 
ington is  this: 

Why,  If  things  are  as  bad  In  the  Pentagon 
as  the  President  imjilles.  did  the  White  House 
wait  to  ask  for  su(  h  sweeping  changes  as 
are  now  proposed? 

President  Eisenhower  has  been  in  the 
White  House  for  5  years:  why.  some  are  ask- 
ing, did  he  wait  until  he  had  less  than  3 
more  years  to  serve  before  discovering  such 
major  faults? 

The  President,  moreover,  has  reversed  him- 
self completely  on  the  Lssue  between  1953 
and  1958.  In  1953,  when  the  President  sent 
his  Pentagon  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  to 
Congress,  he  outlined  the  desirable  cnannel 
of  responsibility  and  authority  to  a  unified 
command  as  this: 

From  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  an  executive  agency — the  desig- 


nated  "civilian  Secretary  of  *  military  de- 
partment." 

This  chain  of  command,  the  President  then 
Bald,  would  strengthen  civilian  control  and 
wovild  make  it  always  possible  to  deal 
promptly  with  emergency  or  wartime  condi- 
tions. 

PROPOSES    A    REVERSAL 

Today,  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  and  his  legislative  sugpestions.  pro- 
poses elimination  of  the  system  he  himself 
established  in  1953.  He  now  finds  this  sys- 
tem cumbersome  and  unreliable  in  time  of 
peace  and   not   usable  in  time  of  war 

More  important,  perhaps  than  this  re- 
versal are  the  omissions  and  the  potential 
dangers  of  some  of  the  proposals. 

The  omisBions  in  the  President's  mepsase 
and  proposed  reorganization  are  striking. 
The  plan  is  narrowly  limited  to  the  Penta- 
gon, and  what  Is  alleged  to  be  wasteful  Inter- 
service  rivalry  is  held  responsible  for  most 
of  the  Nation's  military  ills. 

There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  pro- 
found Influence  In  military  p<)licy  and  budg- 
et4\ry  formulation  of  tiie  While  Hou.se,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  other  agencies  of  Government. 

Military  policy  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
made  in  the  Pentagon.  Yet  there  is  no  recog- 
nition in  the  proposal  of  the  need  not  only 
for  less  civilian  bureaucracy  in  the  Pentagon 
but  also  for  improved  civilian-military  rela- 
tionships between  the  Pentagon  and  outside 
agencies  and  for  a  speedup  outside  the  Pen- 
tag(jn  in  policy  formulation  and  decision- 
making. 

TOWARD    CENTRALIZATION 

The  dangers  of  the  proposed  legislation 
are  several.  It  reinforces  powerfully  the 
trend  toward  centralization  In  the  Pentagon. 
It  concentrates  still  more  authority  In  one 
civilian — the  Secretary  of  Defense — and  one 
military  man — the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  would  seem  difflcult  to  achieve  much 
administrative  efficiency  if  all  the  power  now 
proposed  Is  concentrated  at  Defense  Depart- 
ment level  unless  the  individual  service  de- 
partment's are  eliminated.  And  this  Is  an 
objective  the  President  disavows. 

More  important  is  the  specter  not  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  but  of  required  military 
conformity  to  a  military  party  line  The 
proposed  system  would  not  necessarily  lead 
to  this  end.  But  It  would  cerUUnly  tend  to- 
ward it,  all  the  more  since  the  President  is 
known  to  have  demanded  imifled  opinions 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  9,  1958) 

Random  Notfs  in  Washington  House  Mat  Is 
Out  roR  President 

Washington.  June  8 —President  Elsen- 
hower goes  to  the  mat  with  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  week  to  win  critical 
changes  In  the  Pentagon  reorganization  bill. 
When  he  does,  his  champions  are  going  to 
have  some  embarrassing  questions  to  answer 
on   the   House  floor. 

The  first  Is: 

When  did  the  President  discover  that  a 
clause  permitting  individual  services  to 
bring  complaints  and  recommendations  to 
Congress  would  create  legalized  Insutwrdl- 
natlon? 

When  Nell  H  McElroy,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  discussed  this  provision  before  the 
committee,  he  characterized  It  as  a  minor 
right,  which  had  never  been  used  and  with 
which  he  had  no  real  quarrel. 

The  secimd   question : 

If  the  President  really  believes  the  bill  Is  as 
offensive  as  he  suggested  10  days  ago,  why 
did  he  not  speak  out  while  it  was  being 
written? 

It  is  now  known  that  the  bill  wa«  not  writ- 
ten in  secret  by  the  committee.  In  fact.  % 
member  of  the  White  House  Ftaff  partici- 
pated  in   the   drafting  and   acted  as  liaison 
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man  between  White  House,  eommlttee.  and 
Pentagon  to  set  up  an  agreeable  compromlae. 
When  It  was  finished  after  three  drafts,  the 
White  House  gave  the  committee  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  was  reasonably  satisfied. 

Embattled  committee  members  will  try  to 
exploit  these  Inconsistencies  In  the  White 
House  performance  record  to  blunt  the 
President's  attack. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  1 

Pentagon  Reoegantzation:  President's  At- 
tack ON  House  Version  Raises  Question 
or  PoumcAL  Motives 

(By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 

President  Elsenhower  fired  a  broadside  last 

week  against  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's version  of  the  Pentagon  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The  White  House,  In  words  as  unusual  as 
they  were  sharp,  objected  specifically  to  three 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  directly  conflict 
with  the  administration's  reorganization 
proposals.  The  Presidents  message  raises 
two  Issues — the  substantive  one  of  the  con- 
troverlal  provisions,  and  the  political  one  of 
why  the  White  House,  after  blowing  hot  and 
cold  on  the  reorganization  program,  has  now 
emphasized  it  so  greatly. 

In  no  other  single  instance  In  recent  years 
has  the  President  brought  b.)  much  pressure 
to  bear  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  his  Pentagon 
reorganization  plan.  Congressmen,  even  In 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson's  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  have  said  tlie  "heat  is  on," 
and  one  observer  declared  it  was  as  "Intense 
as  a  blow  torch." 
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Rome  administration  leaders  felt  this  was 
a  blow  that  must  be  repair  ^d.  Apparently 
they  thought  interservlce  -Ivalrles  rather 
than  basic  administration  p>o  icy  errors  could 
be   made   to   bear   the  respon  iibility. 

And  if  the  President,  In  t  le  past  accused 
of  weak  leadership,  would  le  td  a  fight — In  a 
field  of  his  own  specialty—  or  military  re- 
organization, the  issue  of  the  Pentagon  blue- 
print could  become  an  Imjortant  political 
Issue,  and  perhaps  an  admiilstratlon  asset, 
rather  than  merely  a  narrow  technical  prob- 
lem. 

In  any  case  the  strength  of  the  rather 
astonishing  language  used  li  the  President's 
statement  last  week  makes  it  clear  that  the 
appeal  is  now  pitched  in  terins  certain  to  be 
Judged  political  by  Congre  is.  rather  than 
confined  to  the  more  narrow  but  more  accu- 
rate frame  of  technical  efflc  ency. 

The  message  also  underlines  reports  that 
the  President  and  the  Secre  *ry  of  Defense, 
Nell  H.  McElroy,  do  not  cli-arly  see  eye  to 
eye.  The  President  even  suggested  that  lan- 
guage  employed   In   the   Ho  ise   committee's 


Terslon  of  the  reorganization  bill  was  "best 
described  as  legalized  Insubordination,"  and 
that  Congress  "hopes  for  disobedience  and 
Interservlce  rlvalrtes." 

ATTACK    CALLKD    UNTAI* 

Such  generalized,  unfair  and  extreme  lan- 
guage may  shift  the  focus  of  public  attention 
from  the  Soviet  lead  In  sputniks  and  long- 
range  missiles  to  service  whipping  boys  and 
to  a  White  House  battle  with  an  apparently 
recalcitrant  and  backward  Congress. 

But  to  many  Congressmen,  such  as  Chair- 
man Vinson  and  the  House  Republican 
whip.  Representative  Leslie  C.  Arends.  of 
Illinois,  who  sincerely  believe  In  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Armed  Forces  and  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  good  of  the  services  and  the 
country  such  language  la  scarcely  calculated 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 

Despite  the  political  overtones,  the  sub- 
stantive Issue  of  the  changes  In  language 
that  the  President  demanded  should  be 
closely  examined. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times) 
Revised  Pentagon  Bill:   President's  Objec- 
tions   Arc    Rebutted — Adverse    Eftect    on 
Efticiency  Doubted 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  President's  sharp  statement  last  week 
on  the  defense  reorganization  bill  under- 
scores once  again  the  fears  of  many  ob- 
servers who  believe  that  the  administration's 
Intent  goes  far  beyond  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

The  President  objected  to  three  specific 
clauses  of  the  version  of  the  bill  approved 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
His  hrst  objection  was  to  a  provision  that 
the  overriding  direction,  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
exercised  through  the  respective  Secretaries 
of  the  three  military  departments.  The 
White  House  asked  deletion  of  this  last 
phrase,  objecting  to  It  as  a  legalized  bottle- 
neck, which  would  block  normal  staff  proc- 
esses. 

The  House  committee  report  specifically 
pointed  out,  however,  that  if  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  not  exer- 
cised through  the  service  Secretaries,  the 
command  line  will  be  ambiguous,  Inefficient, 
and  untenable. 

COMMITTEK     REPORT     QUOTZD 

"It  Is  difficult,"  the  committee  report  said, 
"to  fully  comprehend  the  President's  ob- 
jections to  the  words,  'exercised  through  the 
respective  Secretaries  of  such  departments." 
If  it  Is  Intended  that  the  military  Secretaries 
are  to  be  responsible  for  their  military  or- 
ganizations, it  Is  necessary  that  this  lan- 
guage   remain    In    the    proposed    legislation. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  on  their 
own  Initiative  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  Issue  orders  to  the  military 
departments,  then  there  is  no  necessity  for 
military  Secretaries  (of  the  Individual  serv- 
ices ) .  The  Issue  appears  to  be  crystal 
clear — either  there  will  be  three  military 
Secretaries  operating  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  responsible  for  their  military 
departments,  or  there  should  no  longer  be 
three  military  Secretaries  responsible  for 
these  military  departments. 

"The  separate  identity  of  the  services  and 
the  decentralization  of  the  military  depart- 
ments would  become  a  myth — Inviting,  al- 
most demanding,  complete  merger,  or  the 
unacceptable  creation  of  a  fourth  operating 
department. 

"The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments are  subordinate  and  directly  re6p>on- 
slble  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  Is  sim- 
ply sound  organizational  procedure  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise  his  superior 
authority,  direction,  and  control  through  the 


Secretaries  of  the  military  departments.  If 
such  a  procedure  were  not  followed,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  would  be 
bypassed.  Isolating  them  from  the  activities 
of  their  departments,  with  the  result  that 
administrative  confusion  would  be  assured." 

CLASH    IN    AUTHOEITT 

The  President's  second  objection  was  to  the 
method  by  which  major  combatant  functions 
Of  the  services  could  be  transferred  or  abol- 
ished. He  described  the  procedure  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  requires 
the  tacit  approval  of  Congress,  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  duplication  and  stand-pattism 
In  defense  and  of  the  concept  of  military 
superiority  over  civilian  authority. 

But  the  real  Issue  here  which  was  not 
referred  to  by  the  President  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these  questions.  The  fundamental 
Issue  Is  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  services;  the  clash 
Is  between  executive  and  legislative  author- 
ity. The  House  committee  report  noted  that 
"Congress  must  exercise  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility  in   this   particular  area." 

The  third  Presidential  objection  to  the 
House  legislation  was  to  a  provision  that 
would  permit  any  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment or  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  present  his  views  to  Congress.  The 
President  described  this  In  extravagant  terms 
as  "legalized  Insubordination."  The  clause 
exists  in  present  law  but  probably  has  never 
been  invoked.  Neither  Its  abolition  nor  its 
retention  would  have  any  real  effect  on  the 
administration  of  the  Pentagon,  but  again 
the  issue  is  squarely  one  of  Congressional 
versus  Executive  power. 

Thus,  aside  from  the  political  Implications, 
the  issues  in  the  Pentagon  reorganization 
conflict  really  have  little  to  do  with  more 
effective  administration  of  the  services.  The 
possible  Intent  of  this  administration  and 
the  broad  permissive  powers  given  future 
administrations,  tf  the  language  the  Presi- 
dent desires  Is  approved,  have  obviously 
worried  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

This  committee  Is  determined  to  Insist 
on   Its  constitutional  duty  of  providing   "for 

the  common  defense." 


[From  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  5, 
19581 

Reorganization  of  the  Department  or 
Defense 

The  Speaker.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday]    is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Kilday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  am  sure  you  all  realize 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  with 
reference  to  the  President's  plan,  with  great 
agitation  to  accept  it  as  submitted  by  the 
President. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  anyone  has 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to  explain  the 
issues  which  are  Involved  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported, or  the  subsequent  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  bill  from  the  White 
House. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  the  House,  I 
was  discussing  it  with  one  of  the  prominent 
newspaper  correspondents  here  on  the  Hill, 
and  after  we  had  gone  over  It  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  he  asked  me  If  I  really 
thought  that  a  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  Involved  In  this  proposal.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  did  believe  that  It  Involved 
a  very  serious  constitutional  question.  We 
discussed  that  question.  Thereafter  he  said 
to  me: 

"Well,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  people  to  listen  to  you  on 
a   constitutional   question    which,    after   all, 
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•will  probably  be  rather  technical,  when  you 
are  faced  with  the  all-out  proposal  by  the 
President?" 

I  wa»  loroed  to  admit  to  him  that  he  waa 
probably  correct,  that  it  would  be  very  dlf- 
flcult.  If  not  ImpoMlble.  to  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attenUon.  by  the  public  at  any  rate, 
to  a  question  Involving  the  construction  of 
our  Constitution, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that  It  made  mc 
feel  rather  badly  to  be  forced  to  make  that 
admission,  altbotigh  I  am  afraid  that  It  Is 
substantially  true.  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be 
true  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
uhen  the  opportunity  has  been  had  to  dis- 
cuss the  entire  question  and  those  things 
which  are  Involved. 

I  realize  that  In  this  day  and  time  a  great 
niany  people  want  to  talk  about  their  rights, 
their  privileges,  their  powers,  and  their  pre- 
rogatives. In  connection  with  this  bill.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  Congresiloual  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  and  the  duties  which 
confront  us  In  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  believe  I  can  point  out  to  you  that  there 
Is  a  specific  duty  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  you  and  I  cannot  fall  to 
discharge.  It  Is  one  that  we  cannot  avoid. 
When  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  consti- 
tutional provisions.  In  order  that  we  may 
understand  them  thoroughly.  I  think  it  Is 
neceseary  for  us  to  review  again  some  of 
tliose  things  which  were  said  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  You  will  recall  that 
in  that  Declaration  there  were  a  numljer  of 
reasons  set  out  why  the  Continental  Con- 
gress thought  that  a  separation  Irom  the 
mother  country  was  desirable  and  necessary. 
And  we  all  probably  remember  from  our  high 
school  civics  that  taxation  w,ithout  repre- 
senUxLlon  is  tyranny  and  we  have  probably 
gone  on  thinlting.  perhaps,  that  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, as  set  out  in  the  Declanitlon  of  In- 
dependence. But  when  we  go  to  the  Instru- 
ment itself  we  find  that  taxation  v/as  men- 
tioned one  time  and  one  time  only.  And 
it  only  said  "for  Imnoting  taxes  on  ii.s  with- 
out our  consent."  In  all  there  was  a  total  of 
27  reasons  set  out  as  the  causes  of  the  Amerl- 
ican  Revolution — 27  in  all.  And  of  those  27 — 
note  this — 11  of  the  27  had  to  do  with  In- 
terference of  George  III  In  the  legislative 
process.  Eleven  of  the  27  major  causes  are 
stated  In  the  Declaration  Itself  to  be  those 
things  having  to  do  with  legislation  within 
the  colonie.s.  interference  with  legislation, 
and    Interference    with   legislatures. 

Of  the  remainder,  five  had  to  do  with  the 
military  forces  of  Great  Britain.  P.ve  of 
the  causes  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  with  reference  to  the  per- 
secution visited  upon  the  people  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

So  that  out  of  the  27.  11  had  to  do  with 
legislation.  I  with  taxation,  and  5  with  ref- 
erence to  the  military. 

Wlien  we  come  to  the  Constitution  we  mu-'t 
remember  that  It  was  written  by  n  group  of 
men  who  had  been  loyal  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  men  who  had  been  loyal  Englishmen, 
who  were  very  well  Informed  indeed  on  the 
English  constitutional  system,  men  who 
knew  they  were  setting  up  a  Government  In 
which  they  Intended  to  establish  a  new  baf  Ic 
concept  of  government  and  very  specifically 
to  conllrm.  perhaps,  those  thln<j;.s  which  were 
acceptable  and  with  which  they  agreed  but 
to  change  those  things  with  which  they  did 
not  s^5ree.  So  we  go  to  the  doctiment  itself. 
and  we  Hnd  the  very  first  article,  the  very 
first  section,  to  be: 

'All  legislative  pov»crs  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives." 

Then  we  find  further  in  section  8  of  arti- 
cle I: 

"The  Congress  shall  h»ye  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Impost!?,  and  excl«es. 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 


defense   and   general  welfare  of  the  United 

States." 

And  then  there  U  ft  general  provision  "To 
malce  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Itto  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or 
ofTlcer  thereof. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  U 
not  a  prolix  Instrument.  It  contains  no  un- 
necessary langtinge.  It  contains  no  repeti- 
tion. Every  v.ord  placed  In  that  document 
was  placed  there  deliberately.  It  was  placed 
there  for  a  real,  a  true  pxirpose,  and  for  a 
very  proper  and  a  very  Important  reason. 

Then,  after  having  verted  all  this  legisla- 
tive power,  the  power  vo  pafs  all  laws  to  carry 
this  Constltvitlon  Into  execution,  we  find  the 
further  provision  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power — 

"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  mnne>  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years; 

"To  provide  and  mnlntain  a  navy: 
'"To   make   mles  for  the   government    and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces   ' 

The  Congress  had  already  been  given  power 
for  all  legislation,  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
to  carry  the  Consti'  ution  Into  execution. 
Then  why  do  we  liave  a  separate  provision 
that  Congress  shall  h:ive  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces?  Surely  the  laws 
would  be  binding  upon  nil  persons  In  the 
land  and  naval  forces  as  well  as  those  not  a 
part  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  So  we  will 
have  to  go  bai-k.  to  see  what  the  situation  wr.s 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  determine  the  reason  for  the 
Inclusion  of  that  paitlrtilar  language 

We  must  remember  tliat  those  members 
of  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  who  were 
lawyers  had  learned  tliclr  law  primarily  from 
Blackf tone's  Commentaries.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  p  I'.nt  otit  to  those  of  the 
memberriilp  here  who  are  lawyers  the  stand- 
ing of  Blackstones  Commentaries  But  for 
others  may  I  read  tci  you  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Bntannlca.  to  make  unnecessary  a 
technical  discussion  of  the  standing  of 
Blackr.tone: 

"But  the  fame  of  Blackstone  Is  greater  In 
the  United  8ta'?s  than  It  Is  In  his  native 
land,  and  bids  fair  t(j  contlnvie  to  be.  and 
Justly  so.  After  thi:-  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  indeed  bclore,  tiie  Commen- 
taries were  the  chief,  and  in  many  ix;irLs  of 
the  country  almost  the  only,  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  Eiigllsli  law  for  the  great  com- 
mtjuwealth  of  the  West.  A  book  which  In 
the  old  country  was  and  Is  a  textbook  became 
In  the  new  an  orac'.e  of  law.  until  as  years 
went  on  the  great  students  of  the  law  In 
the  United  States  began  those  deeper  studies 
which  have  added  such  wonderful  stores  of 
learning  and  thought  to  legal  literature." 

So  that  when  they  met  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  their  concept  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  was  that  derived  from 
Blackstone  What  hiad  Blarkstone  said  with 
reference  t<i  the  po%\  ers  Involving  the  raising 
and  regtilating  armies?  I  am  reading  from 
Blackstone's  Comnricntarles,  first  volume, 
page  262: 

"In  this  capacity,  therefore,  of  general  of 
the  kingdom,  the  King  has  the  sole  power 
of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies. 
Of  the  manner  In  which  they  are  raised  and 
regulated  I  shall  fii)eak  more  when  I  come 
to  consider  the  military  state.  We  are  now 
only  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  enlisting 
and  of  governing  them,  which.  Indeed,  was 
disputed  and  claimed,  cnntrnry  to  all  reason 
and  precedent,  by  the  Ixing  Parliament  of 
King  Charles  I,  but.  upon  the  restoration 
of  his  son.  was  solemnly  declared  \f\  statute 
(13  Car  II,  c  6>  to  be  In  the  King  alone; 
for  that  the  sole  supreme  gf)vemment  and 
command  of  the  mllltia  within  all  His  Maj- 
esty's realms  and  d<  minions,  snd  of  all 
forces  by  st-a  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 


places  of  itrenpth.Vver  was  and  Is  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Hl^  Majesty,  and  his  royal 
prcdecesKirs,  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
and  that  both  or  either  house  of  Parliament 
can  not,  nor  ought  to,  pretend  to  the  same  " 

That  was  the  sUxiatlon  which  had  existed 
In  the  mother  country,  and  w,  history  shows, 
this  was  the  struggle  which  had  gme  on 
for  generations  and  centuries  with  regard  Xn 
the  power  of  the  King,  as  the  chief  executive 
of  the  state,  to  control  the  mlliiary;  or 
whether  the  Parliament  had  Uiat  power,  and 
In  that  Instance  the  Parli.iment  Ijst  It  w.is 
the  law  and  couftltuiion  of  tngUnd  at  the 
time  of  our  Revolution,  tliat  that  power 
resided  In  the  Kln<?.  So  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  came  to  writing  the  Constitution 
they  made  clear  that  that  power  did  not 
reside  In  the  Executive;  I  repeat,  they  made 
positive  that  that  power  did  not  reside  In  the 
Executive.  By  this  In.strument  It  was  ex- 
presf.ly  and  very  deliberately  transferred 
from  the  executive  branch  of  government  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  government  This 
has  been  the  consistent  holding  of  consti- 
tutional authorities  In  the  United  States 

I  would  like  to  discuss  that  point  a  little 
ftir'her:  In  S'ory's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution — Co^)Iey  edition,  section  1187^. 
I  read  this: 

"Our  notions.  Indeed,  of  the  dangers  of 
standing  arihles.  In  time  of  peace,  are  de- 
rived In  a  great  measure  from  the  prln- 
riples  and  examples  of  our  English  ancestors. 
In  EnglTnd.  the  king  possessed  the  power  of 
raising  armies  In  the  time  of  p-ace  according 
to  his  ovm  good  pleasure  And  this  preroga- 
tive w;'s  Justly  esteemed  dangerous  to  the 
public  liberties.  U,Kin  the  revolution  of  1688, 
Parliament  wisely  Insisted  upon  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  should  furnish  an  adequate 
security  for  the  future.  But  how  was  tills 
done?  Not  by  prohibiting  sUnding  armies 
alto<jelher  in  tune  of  peace;  but  (as  has  been 
already  seen)  by  prohibiting  them  without 
the  consent  ol  Parlmment.  Tills  is  the  very 
proposition  contained  In  the  Constitution; 
for  Congress  can  alone  raise  armies;  and  may 
put  them  down,  whenever  they  choose." 

I  6U;  pone  that  the  most  carefully  anno- 
tat-Hl  work  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  as  reliable  as  any  la  ex- 
istence happens  to  belong  t<i  the  Congress 
Itself.  This  is  the  annoU.led  Consututlon 
of  the  Untied  Suites,  prepared  by  the  Lvgls- 
laiive  Reference  S.-rv.ce  of  the  Liiirary  of 
Congress.  Ii  includes  practically  every  case 
herud  by  the  Supreme  Court  construing  the 
Constitution  A  footnote  annotation,  which 
is  not  accredited  to  any  case,  but  la  tnken 
from  the  annotated  work,  succinctly  and 
properly  cites  the  Constitution; 

"The  clauses  of  the  ConsUtut.on  which 
give  Congress  aultaorlty  'to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  nralntaln  a  navy' 
and  Eo  forth,  were  not  Inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowing  the  National  Government 
with  power  to  do  these  things,  but  rather  to 
designate  the  department  of  Government 
which  should  exercise  such  powers  More- 
<.ver.  they  permit  Congress  to  t:  ke  meas- 
ures essential  to  the  national  defense  in  time 
of  peace  a.s  well  as  during  a  period  of  actual 
conflict.  That  these  provlslojis  grew  out 
of  the  conviction  that  the  Executive  should 
be  deprived  of  the  sole  power  of  raising 
and  regulating  fleets  and  armies  which 
Blackstone  attributed  to  the  King  under  the 
British  C  )nstltutlon.  was  emjihasl^ed  by 
Story  In  his  Commentaries  " 

Who  presided  over  that  Constitutional 
Convention,  where  the  power  to  raise 
armies  and  provide  rules  for  their  govern- 
ing were  written?  Tlie  greatest  soldier  of 
his  day.  George  Washington,  destined  to  t>e 
the  first  President  of  his  country  He  knew 
more  about  the  dIflVculty  of  handling  an 
army  under  the  parliamentary  sjistem,  of 
c<iurBe.  than  anyone  before  or  since,  because 
he  fnught  and  wcm  the  .American  ReA-olutlon 
under  the  Continental  Congress. 
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But.  sUlI.  In  that  document,  which  was 
written  by  a  convention  ol  which  George 
Washington  was  President,  we  find  a  very 
|x>6ltlve  statement  being  Insetted  In  the  Con- 
stitution concerning  the  oblli.;atlon  and  duty 
of  tlie  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  provide  for  the  rules  i.nd  regulations 
of  the  land  and  naval  force;.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  say  that  If  p*  rhaps  the  time 
eliall  come  when  there  Is  ore  who  Is  thor- 
oughly capable  of  doing  this  or  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  capable  than  others  shall 
occupy  the  Presidency,  that  then  he  shall 
have  that  power.  It  does  not  say  that.  And 
we  are  not  faced  with  a  proposition  as  to 
who  may  do  it  better,  we  ha  e  here  a  posi- 
tive rule  of  the  Constitutloi  which  places 
this  obligation  on  us.  We  cinnot  avoid  It 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish  we  could, 
no  matter  how  much  we  night  wish  the 
resixmslblllty  were  not  ours.  It  Is  ours.  It 
Is  here,  and  It  must  be  met.  It  cannot  be 
avoided. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  anjther  little  ex- 
ample of  why  this  Is  true,  lake  the  power 
of  Uie  President  In  foreign  i  flairs  and  for- 
eign relations,  where  he  hai  wide  powers, 
almost  exclusive  powers.  In  hU  power  to  make 
treaties  by  and  with  the  advl  ;e  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  What  was  thi  situation  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  Amerl  an  Revolution 
In  the  mother  country?  Ami  again  Black- 
stone has  said,  and  this  Is  the  basic  law  upon 
which  that  constitutional  proposition  was 
founded : 

"II.  It  Is  also  the  King's  prerogative  to 
make  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with 
foreign  states  and  princes;  fir  It  is  by  the 
law  of  nations  essential  to  th ;  goodness  of  a 
league,  that  It  be  made  by  the  sovereign 
power,  and  then  It  Is  binding  jpon  the  whole 
community;  and  In  Englanc  the  sovereign 
power,  quo  ad  hoc.  Is  vested  l.a  the  person  of 
the  King  Whatever  contracts,  therefore,  he 
engages  In,  no  other  power  in  the  kingdom 
can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  innul;  and  let. 
lest  this  plenitude  of  autht  rlty  should  be 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  the 
Constitution  (as  was  hinted  before)  hath 
here  Intierposed  a  check,  b)  the  means  of 
parliamentary  Impeachment,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  ministers  as  from  criminal 
motives  advise  or  conclude  any  treaty  which 
shall  afterward  be  Judged  U  derogate  from 
the  honor  and  Interest  of  tie  nation."  (1 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  256  (Wendell 
edition,  1875)   ) 

So  that  there  was  that  great  power  existing 
at  that  time.  But  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention did  not  want  to  tak(  all  that  power 
away  from  the  President,  so  tiey  permitted  It 
to  reside  there.  It  did  not  povlde  anything 
about  who  shall  negotiate.  In  fact,  in  this 
field  only  the  President  can  speak,  and  only 
the  President  can  listen,  because  that  waa 
the  rule  that  existed  in  the  mother  country 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
was  not  changed  by  the  Constitution  except 
the  propoeltlon  regarding  del  ly.  resist,  or  an- 
nul, because  there  it  provld  ^d  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tie  Senate,  two- 
tlilrds  concurring,  treaties  m..y  be  ratified. 

I..et  us  see  what  the  courts  have  said  more 
recently  on  this  subject.  As  i  matter  of  fact 
In  1936  In  the  case  of  the  Vn\'.ed  States  v.  the 
Curtisx  Wnght  Export  Corp<y  ation  (299  U.  8. 
304-316),  Justice  Sutherlan  1.  speaking  for 
the  Court,  said: 

"As  a  reeult  of  the  separa  Ion  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Colonies  ac  Ing  as  a  unit, 
the  powers  of  external  Bo%erelgnty  passed 
from  the  Crown  not  to  the  C'  ilonles  severally, 
but  to  the  Colonies  In  thel-  collective  and 
corporate  capacity  as  the  I  nlted  States  of 
America.  Even  before  the  Declaration,  the 
Colonies  were  a  unit  In  fori  Ign  affairs,  act- 
ing through  a  common  ager  cy;  namely,  the 
Continental  Congress,  compt  sed  of  delegates 
from  the  Thirteen  Colonic* .  That  agency 
exercised  the  powers  of  war  fcnd  peace,  raised 
an  army,  created  a  navy,  and  finally  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independi  nee." 


After  other  language,  Justice  Sutherland 
proceeds: 

"It  results  that  the  Investment  of  the  Fed- 
erl  Government  with  the  p>owers  of  external 
sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  the  aOrma- 
tlve  grants  of  the  Constitution. 

"The  powers  to  declare  and  wage  war,  to 
conclude  peace,  to  niake  treaties,  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  other  sover- 
eignties, if  they  had  never  been  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution,  would  have  vested  In 
the  Federal  Government  as  necessary  con- 
comltanta  of  nationality." 

That  would  have  been  true  also  of  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to 
provide  a  navy  and  to  provide  rules  for  the 
governing  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  So, 
we  have  here  a  matter  that,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  committed  to  our  care  and  a 
duty  and  an  obligation  which  we  here  must 
discharge. 

Of  course,  the  President  is  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  under  the  very  same  Constitution 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  the  absolute  right 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
legislation  on  any  subject  and  to  have  those 
recommendations  considered  and  considered 
seriously. 

The  President,  In  the  discharge  of  the  ab- 
solute right  which  he  has,  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress  asking  that  we  pass  legislation 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Had  it  not  been  something  com- 
mitted to  our  responsibility.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  the  President  to 
send  It  here  In  the  first  place;  but  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we.  and  we  alone. 
have  this  duty,  the  President  sent  it  here.  I 
believe  you  wMl  probably  remember  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  which  was  read.  It 
was  a  very  fine  message.  Thereafter  the  Pres- 
ident sent  us  a  bill  which  had  been  drafted 
downtown  purportedly  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  message  which  he  had  sent 
us.  But  when  you  read  carefully,  as  did  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Presi- 
dent's rrressage  of  what  he  desired  and  what 
he  proposed  to  do  and  compared  It  with  the 
bill  that  their  staff  had  prepared  and  sent 
here,  they  bore  no  relation  to  each  other. 

The  bill  which  came  here  would  have 
granted  absolute  power  to  those  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  to  those  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  organize  It  as  they  saw  fit.  It  hap- 
pens that  we  have  In  the  United  States  four 
separate  services  that  have  t>een  established 
by  law  and  long  maintained.  I  do  not  take 
the  position  that  because  we  have  always  had 
these  separate  services  we  must  retain  them 
for  all  time  In  the  future,  but  I  certainly  do 
contend  that,  if  they  are  to  be  abolished  as 
separate  services.  It  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  wish,  the  desire,  and  the  views  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  under  the  bill  that  was 
sent  to  us  and  was  heard  by  otir  committee, 
we  find  this:  In  answer  to  a  question  by  me. 
Secretary  McElroy  stated  that  under  the  pro- 
posal they  submitted  It  would  be  possible  to 
transfer  out  of  or  remove  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
or  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy 
every  single  individual  within  that  service, 
Including  the  aide  and  orderly  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  himself.  That  was  only  an  example 
of  how  far  their  bill  went. 

Your  committee  held  hearings  for  about  4 
weeks  on  that  bill.  We  then  rewrote  the  bill 
and  we  rewrote  It  totally.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished, we  had  what  was  generally  regarded  as 
being  an  excellent  bill.  When  I  say  "gen- 
erally regarded"  I  expect  to  say  by  whom  in 
Just  a  moment.  We  gave  the  President,  in 
that  bin.  what  he  needed  to  have  a  combat- 
ready  force  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  to 
Which  reference  was  made  on  many  occasions, 
because  the  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  heart  and  soul  of  their  proposal  is  the 


unified  command.  We  provided  for  unified 
commands,  giving  the  absolute  right  to  the 
President  to  establish  unified  combat  com- 
mands and  to  fix  the  military  composition 
of  these  commands.  When  that  Is  done,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  three  services  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  must  assign  to  that  command  the 
forces  needed.  Once  these  forces  have  been 
assigned  they  cannot  be  removed  by  anyone 
except  under  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

And  we  gave  him  much  stronger  authority 
than  the  climisy  way  in  which  his  staff  had 
sent  It  to  us.  True,  we  did  not  grant  the 
broad  language  which  would  have  permitted 
action  never  intended  to  be  used  and  power 
that  was  never  intended  to  be  exercised. 
True,  we  did  not  permit  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  secure  a  position  of 
elevation  so  as  to  make  him  the  sup>erlor  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Our  provisions 
are  adequate  to  keep  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  a  corporate  body.  And,  as  one  of  the 
Chiefs  said  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, "We  are  not  the  subordinates  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  And, 
that  is  the  true  concept  of  the  organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  it  should 
be  comjxjsed  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  each  of 
the  services,  men  who  have  succeeded  In  at- 
taining the  top  main  rung  in  their  service, 
and  that  none  of  them  is  to  be  humiliated 
by  being  subordinate  to  another  who  for  the 
time  being  may  be  acting  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  go  into  all  of 
the  details  of  that  bill.  Tliat  wUl  be  done 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill  next  week  when  it 
comes  before  us. 

But.  I  would  like  to  point  out — and  In 
doing  this  I  violate  no  confidence,  because 
If  you  win  go  to  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings  and  to  that  part  taken  in  executive 
session  when  this  bill  was  reported,  you  will 
find  printed  there,  ready  for  public  distribu- 
tion, how  this  bill  was  written.  And.  It  was 
not  written  In  secret  from  the  President. 
Those  hearings  show  that  a  member  of  his 
staff  participated  with  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; and  that  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  acted  as  liaison  between  the  committee 
and  its  staff  and  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  This  appears  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  violating  no  confidence  that  this 
bill  had  gone  through  two  other  printings 
and  that  the  one  that  was  then  before  the 
committee  was  the  third  printing,  the  third 
confidential  committee  print  through  which 
the  proposal  had  gone.  And,  when  we  met 
In  execvitlve  session  that  day,  our  chairman 
had  a  member  of  the  staff  read  to  us  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  want  to  read  at  this  time: 

The  Wkpfe  House. 

May  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Cael  Vinson. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  Just  been 
shown  your  committee's  revision  of  the  de- 
fense reorganization  legislation  which  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  2  months  ago.  From  a  quick 
reading  I  have  these  Impressions: 

First,  on  the  whole  the  bill  clearly  reflects 
constructive  efforts  to  correct  the  main  dif- 
ficulties which  have  troubled  our  Defense 
Establishment  In  recent  years.  I  congratu- 
late you  and  yoiu  committee  colleagues  for 
the  progress  made  toward  developing  a  sound 
defense  structure. 

Second,  by  and  large  the  bill  seems  to  deal 
positively  with  every  major  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

Third,  In  certain  respects — two  quite  Im- 
portant— I  believe  that  changes  would  make 
the  committee's  revision  clearer  In  intent  and 
more  clear  cut  in  effect  within  the  Defense 
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DrpATtinent.  and  therefore  would  reault  In 
in^ater  departmental  and  operational  ef- 
ficiency. I  am  requesting  a  member  of  my 
Btaff  to  give  you  my  rlews  on  auch  Iternn.  I 
hope  this  language  will  be  suitably  adjusted 
on  the  House  floor. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

I>wTCirr  D  Risen  howee. 

Thereafter  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icep.  In  a  more  or  less  Informal  way,  but 
by  a  true  rollcall  vote,  voted  33  to  none  to  re- 
port that  bill.  Thereafter,  when  the  bill 
had  been  formally  offered,  there  was  an- 
other rollcall  vote,  and  It  was  reported  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  none.  Two  members.  It  Is  true, 
stated  they  were  voting  with  reservations. 

Notwithstanding  the  letter  that  I  have 
read  to  you  and  a  feeling  possessed  by  most 
people,  I  suppose,  that  all  controversy  about 
this  matter  had  been  eliminated,  a  rather  In- 
temperate statement  was  Issued  by  the  White 
House,  written  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  In 
that  statement  three  questions  were  raised 
and  some  rather  strong  language  u.'-ed;  far 
different  from  the  complimentary  language 
and  congratulations  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  tis  on  May  16. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  press  Innumer- 
kble  times  what  caused  the  change,  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  reply,  very,  very  truth- 
fully, that  I  have  no  Idea.  I  cannot  possibly 
Imagine  what  caused  the  change. 

But  here  are  the  questions.  In  our  bill 
we  had  provided: 

"Each  military  department  shall  be  organ- 
ized under  Its  own  secretary  and  shall  func- 
tion under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  exercised 
through  the  respective  secretaries  of  such  de- 
partments." 

I  call  your  attention.  Just  Incidentally,  to 
some  language  there  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  leglElative  language  and  was  prob- 
ably not  written  by  legislators,  but  is  con- 
tained there  for  reasons  which  legislators 
deem  to  be  sufficient : 

"Eiich  military  department  shall  be  sep- 
arately organized  under  its  own  secretary." 
Legislative  language  would  be  such  as  ap- 
pears below — respective  secretaries.  In  leg- 
islative language  we  probably  would  have 
said,  "organized  under  the  respective  sec- 
retaries thereof,"  and  not  "under  its  own  sec- 
retary." But  with  all  deference  to  the  one 
Who  wrote  it  in  in  lead  pencil  on  the  confl- 
dentlai  committee  print,  the  language  was  re- 
tained. 

This  last  language  the  President  insists  be 
removed — exercised  through  the  respective 
apcreUrles  of  such  departments.  That  would 
Jeave  the  provision  reading  as  follows; 

"Each  military  department  shall  be  sepa- 
rately organized  under  its  own  secretary  and 
shall  function  under  the  direction,  authority 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

There  has  never  been  any  Congressional 
Intent  that  the  three  military  departments 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  When  the  National  Security  Act 
was  written  in  1947  it  was  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  not 
administer  directly  the  3  military  depart- 
ments. Again.  In  1949,  It  was  made  perfectly 
clear  In  the  law  that  they  shall  be  separately 
administered.  That  was  the  language  of  the 
law.  It  Is  the  language  of  the  law  today, 
that  those  departments  shall  be  separately 
administered.  But  It  was  stated  that  the 
words  "separately  administered"  were  more 
or  less  a  psjrchologlcal  block  and  should  be 
removed.  As  a  result  this  language  w.is  ac- 
cepted. 

But  should  we  remove  the  language  "ex- 
ercised through  the  respective  secretaries  of 
such  departments."  you  will  have  created  a 
colossus  In  a  Secretary  of  Defense  with  no 
one  intervening  between  himself  and  almost 
3  million  military  men,  becaxise  there  wUl 
be  no  Intervening  authority  In  those  depart- 
ments unless  this  language  Is  retained. 


It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
from  the  day  this  Nation  was  born  that  the 
military  shall  operat*?  under  civilian  control. 
Civilian  control  Is  a  basic  doctrine  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  you, 
how  are  you  going  tc'  maintain  civilian  con- 
trol of  3  million  men— 2.800,000.  actually,  is 
the  figure  I  should  use — scattered  all  over 
the  world  In  3  sepaiate  services  and,  when 
you  take  Into  consideration  the  Marine 
Corps,  actually  4 — with  only  1  man  In  the 
Pentagon  attempting  to  supervise  them? 
How  are  you  going  to  maintain  civilian 
control? 

I  submit  to  you  that  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
possible  for  you  to  maintain  civilian  control 
with  no  closer  liaison  with  the  military  forces 
than  one  man  In  the-  Pentagon, 

After  all,  Is  It  a  mll-tary  question  as  to  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  organ- 
ized? Is  the  organization  of  any  of  the  other 
Government  dejmrtmenta  to  be  controlled  by 
Congress?  Why.  of  course  It  Is.  Do  we  have 
the  p>ower  to  provide  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
any  other  department  shall  be  organized? 
Why.  certainly  we  do. 

Remember  that  at  the  present  time  over 
half  of  the  total  budget  of  the  United  States, 
and  approaching  two-thirds  of  the  total 
bude;et  of  the  United  States,  Is  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  s)  that  you  are  going  to 
have  then  the  power  of  administration  of  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  the 
United  States  In  one  appointive  official  In 
the  Pentagon,  That  Is  what  could  result 
from  removing  this  'anguage,  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  departments,  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  control  over  these  departments  and 
over  the  military.  Civilian  control  of  the 
military  Is  as  necessary  In  this  year  of  1958 
as  It  has  been  In  any  other  year  In  the  history 
of  democracies.  Just  as  soon  as  you  permit 
the  military  to  get  from  under  the  control  of 
the  civilians,  then  you  can  be  sure  your  de- 
mocracy and  your  Government  is  In  danger, 
I  am  not  talking  to  you  as  an  enemy  of  the 
military.  I  think  that  my  almost  20  years 
here  and  the  almost  Innumerable  times  I 
have  stood  In  the  well  of  this  House  to  de- 
fend the  military,  to  defend  their  generals, 
and  to  Insist  that  they  be  adequately  com- 
pensated, that  their  services  be  adequately 
and  properly  recognized,  make  It  unnecessary 
for  me  now  to  disclaim  being  an  enemy  of 
the  military.  I  appreciate  more  than  most 
their  fine  qualities  and  their  tremendous 
ability,  and  I  think  I  appreciate  more  than 
most  their  very  real  limitations. 

But  I  know  what  has  happened  elsewhere, 
and  we  have  seen  It  happen  within  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks.  I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  any 
argument  about  the  type  of  government  that 
existed  in  Prance  and  whether  It  should  have 
been  replaced,  but  I  am  pointing  otit  to  you 
the  danger  of  permitting  military  men.  who 
have  command  and  control  of  your  combat 
forces  and  have  within  their  possession  all 
the  munitions  of  war,  to  determine  when  a 
government  has  ceased  to  function  properly 
or  when  an  administration  has  ceased  to 
function  properly,  and  when  a  necessity  ex- 
ists to  change  either  the  form  of  govern- 
ment or  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  lived  within  150  miles  of  the  Mexi- 
can border  all  my  life.  I  know  what  happens 
In  connection  with  trying  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy when  the  Military  Establishment  is 
not  under  a  firm  and  an  absolute  chain  of 
civilian  control.  Conceding  absolute  good 
faith  to  everyone  involved  in  this  matter— 
and  I  do  it  sincerely— who  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  effective  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military,  men  who  have  spent 
all  of  their  lives  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment? Are  they  In  a  better  position  to 
determine  what  constitutes  effective  civilian 
rontrol  and  the  necessity  for  effective  civilian 
control?  Are  they  In  a  better  position  than 
87  men  wltb  service  In  the  Congress  running 


from  44  years  to  2  years,  who  deal  almost 
exclusively  as  civilians  with  the  problems 
and  the  organization  and  the  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  Military  Establishment? 

We  bring  you  this  bill  as  men  who  for 
many,  many  years  have  devoted  tholr  time 
and  their  attention  to  military  matters  as 
civilians,  and  we  tell  you  this  Is  the  maxi- 
mum authority  you  can  grant  and  still 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  civilian  conuol 
wl'hln  the  United  States, 

Now  we  have  In  here  another  provision. 

First  of  all.  may  I  say  that  In  the  National 
Security  Act.  there  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  a  provision  which  deals  with  the  com- 
batant functions  of  each  of  the  military 
forces.  They  are  not  spelled  out  In  rigid 
terms,  but  In  rather  general  terms.  But 
they  are  sufficient  to  Insure  that  this  Is  the 
type  of  combatant  function  which  shall  be 
the  refponsibillty  of  the  various  services. 
It  has  been  the  law  for  almost  0  years  that 
noncombataiit  functluns  ctiuld  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  by  notifying  the 
Congress  but  without  any  sp>eclflc  period 
of  lime  He  simply  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices saying  "This  noncombatant  function  la 
transferred  or  reassigned  or  alx)li«hed,  '  and 
that  was  that. 

The  President  requested  that  we  permit 
combatant  and  noncombatant  functions  to 
be  transferred,  atxillshed.  consolidated,  or  re- 
assigned as  he  might  see  flt,  by  giving  notice 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  Cunimlltees  on 
Armed  Services  and  then  waiting  for  a  period 
of  30  days.  We  in  the  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  adopt  that  provision,  but  t>elnf: 
realistic  and  knowing  that  a  great  deal  ol 
flexibility  Is  required,  we  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  nr)ncombalant  functions  on  a 
period  of  30  days"  notice.  We  brought  into 
the  bill  an  entirely  new  grant  of  authr)rlty  for 
the  President  by  providing  that  "nolwlth- 
standintr  other  provisions  of  this  siibsectlen. 
If  the  President  determines  that  It  Is  nec- 
e5;.sary  because  of  hostilities  or  Imminent 
threat  of  hostilities,  any  function.  Including 
those  assigned  to  the  military  rervlces  by 
sections  205  (e>,  206  (b).  206  (c).  arul 
208  (f)  hereof,  may  be  transferred,  reas- 
signed, or  consolidated  and  subject  tn  the 
determination  of  the  President  ehall  remain 
so  transferred,  reassigned,  or  consolidated 
until  the  termination  of  such  hostilities  or 
threat  of  hostilities." 

Thus,  upon  a  finding  of  the  President  that 
hostilities  are  Imminent  he  could  reassign, 
consolidate,  or  transfer  a  combaUnt  func- 
tion. 

TTien  we  added  another  provision  with 
reference  to  major  combatant  functions: 

"(3>    except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph  (2)   hereof,  no  m.Tjor  combafcint  func- 
tion   assigned    to    the    military    services    by 
sections   205    (e),   20«    (b),   206    (cK   and   208 
(f)    hereof  shall   be   transferred,   reassigned, 
abolished,    or    consolld.ited    until     the    first 
period    of    60    calendar    days    of    continuous 
session   of   the   Congress   following   the   date 
of    report   of   such    action    to    the    Congress 
shall     have    expired     without     a    concurrent 
resolution   having  ber-n   passed   by  the  Con- 
gress In  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer, 
reassignment,     abolition,     or     consolidation. 
No    major   combatant    function    shall    be   re- 
ported to  the  Congress  for  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, abolition,  or  consolidation  until  after 
the    Secretary    of    Defense    shall    have    con- 
stilted    In    respect    thereto    with    the    Joint 
Chiefs    of    Staff.      For    the    purposes    of    this 
subsection    a    combatant    function    shall    be 
considered    a    'majcjr    combatant    function" 
whenever  one  or  more  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs   of   Staff  disagree  to  the   transfer,   re- 
assignment,   abolition,    or    consolidation    of 
such    combatant    function;    Provided,    That 
the   Secretary   of   Defense   has   authority   to 
assign,  or  rea-islgn,  to  one  or  more  depart- 
ments or  services,  the  development  and  op- 
erational   use   of   new   weapxjns   or   weapons 
systems." 
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The  President  obJecU  to  this,  and  this  I 
cannot  understand.  We  suf  gest  a  provision 
of  Uw  that  oombat&nt  funcUons,  which  are 
established  by  Uw,  shall  not  be  transferred 
until  ws  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  them. 
What  wa  aay  Is  "no  major  combatant  func- 
tion assigned  to  the  military  services  by 
sections  208  (e),  206  (b),  2>«  (c),  and  208 
(f)  hereof  shall  be  transfe  red,  reassigned, 
aboIUhed,"  and  so  on.  Tho:«  are  references 
to  existing  provisions  of  law  The  Congress, 
by  solemn  Uw.  has  provld<  d  the  language 
in  those  sections.  It  is  now  demanded — and 
demanded  U  the  proper  v  ord — It  la  now 
demanded  that,  notwlthstar  ding  those  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  executivj  branch  of  the 
Government  be  permitted  to  do  exactly  what 
It  is  now  prohibited  from  colng,  by  simply 
giving  us  SO  days'  notice. 

In  other  words,  30  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  that  law  that  you  :)aa8ed.  with  re- 
spect to  section  205  (e)  wl  1  still  be  there, 
but  It  U  nullified  because  the  Executive 
has  seen  flt  to  nullify  It. 

All  In  the  world  that  we  h:  ve  asked  is  that 
we  have  a  period  of  60  days  while  Congress 
is  In  session,  to  look  at  ths  proposal,  and 
unless  during  that  time  a  co  icurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  passed  by  Congress  tl  en  the  proposal 
will  go  Into  effect.  So  a  n  ajorlty  of  both 
Houses  ol  Congress  would  have  to  act.  True, 
the  President  would  not  ha>  e  to  sign  It  be- 
cause It  would  be  a  cuncuirent  resolution, 
but  both  Houses  would  have  to  take  afllrma- 
tlve  action  before  the  execut  ve  branch  could 
be  prevented  from  nuUlfyinf  the  formal  law 
of  the  land  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Acts,  and  we 
will  pass  over  the  question  )f  whether  they 
are  cotuUtutlonal — under  ibe  Reorganiza- 
tion Acts,  the  reorganization  plans  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Coi  gress,  since  the 
amendment  of  1957,  can  be  rejected  by  the 
majority  vote  of  either  Hous"  ,  Either  House, 
by  a  majority  vote,  can  reje  ;t  a  Presidential 
reorganization  plan.  So  b3w  much  more 
difficult  it  U  here  to  accomplish  the  defeat 
of  the  transfer,  reassignmei.t  and  abolition 
of  a  major  combat  function  ' 

And  what  Is  a  major  cc  mbat  function? 
First  of  all.  it  Is  one  provldec  by  law:  Section 
206.  section  206,  and  those  <  ther  sections  to 
which  I  referred.  In  additlcn  to  that,  if  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Join;  Chiefs  of  Staff 
takes  tlie  position  that  It  Is  a  major  combat 
function  and  should  not  be  transferred  as  Is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment, can  he  prevent  it?  No.  But  he  can 
delay  it  long  enough  for  Congress,  which 
passed  the  law  putting  that  function  where 
It  now  exUts,  to  have  a  chance  to  look  at  It 
and  for  both  Houses  to  take  i  fllrmatlve  action 
to  prevent  this  action  by  idoptlng  a  con- 
current resolution.  This  av(  Ids  the  necessity 
of  overriding  a  veto,  for  11  tl  e  President  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  change  of  existing  law,  It 
would  otherwise  have  to  b<  passed  by  both 
Houses  with  a  majority  vote,  and  go  to  the 
President  where  It  would  be  promptly  vetoed. 
Obviously,  It  would  not  hav-'  been  submitted 
In  the  first  place  If  the  Presllent  didn't  favor 
the  action,  so  without  our  proposal  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  v  ould  be  required 
to  prevent  the  Executive  from  taking  action 
opposed  by  the  Congress.  How  ridiculous 
can  we  get,  that  the  Hous;  of  Representa- 
tives, In  order  to  maintain  )n  the  law  books 
a  law  which  It  passed,  in  o:<ler  to  protect  It 
against  an  order  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment.  must  mtu  ter  a  two-thirds 
vote?  That  is  exactly  wh  tt  would  be  the 
practical  situation  with  reei-ect  to  the  trans- 
fer of  major  combatant  functions  assigned 
by  law.  and  established  b;'  law.  In  other 
words,  to  maintain  what  Is  already  the  law, 
we  would  have  to  pass,  by  a  t  wo-thlrds  vote,  » 
law  to  protect  our  previous  action. 

I  ask  again:  Just  how  ridiculous  can  you 
get?  And  I  know  you  are  getting  a  lot  of 
letters   from   businessmen   and  others   who 


probably  would  not  recognize  either  the  Con- 
stitution or  this  bill  If  they  should  meet  It 
head  on,  yet  they  are  writing,  telling  how  we 
should  vote  on  It. 

There  Is  another  provision  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention : 

"No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  initiative,  after  first  so  informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommendations 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  he 
may  deem  proper." 

This  has  been  very  severely  attacked.  This 
U  now  labeled  as  being  legalized  insubordi- 
nation. It  has  been  said  that  the  committee 
recommended  It.  We  did  not  recommend  it 
on  May  16.  This  Is  now  the  law.  and  has 
been  the  law  since  Augfust  10,  1949.  It  was 
placed  in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1949 
and  is  now  the  law.  and  the  evidence  before 
our  committee  Is  that  so  far  as  anyone  in  the 
Defense  Department  can  recall,  this  privilege 
has  never  been  exercised. 

I  aiked  Secretary  McElroy:  "Mr.  Secretary, 
is  It  not  perhaps  correct  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  right  renders  resort  to  that  right 
unnecessary." 

He  said:   "That  well  may  be." 

Of  course,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  recommendations  to  Congress, 
they  win  not  be  pushed  around  quite  as  much 
as  If  they  arc  not  in  that  position.  But  you 
would  think  from  what  you  read  In  the  pa- 
lmers and  periodicals  that  this  provision  au- 
thcM-lzed  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Just  come  up  bearing  tales  and  rumors. 
All  that  this  provides  is  that  he  shall  first 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  his  inten- 
tion to  come  to  Congress. 

To  do  what?  To  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

Just  what  Is  wrong  for  the  man  who  by 
law  U  held  responsible  for  the  military  effi- 
ciency and  organization  of  our  military  com- 
mands to  be  making  recommendations  to  the 
only  body  which  can  pass  laws  for  the  Im- 
provement of  those  services?  Just  what  can 
possibly  be  wrong  with  that? 

There  Is  a  greater  implication  here  and 
we  might  as  well  be  frank  about  the  whole 
thing.  There  Is  throughout  the  President's 
reorganization  plan,  whether  so  Intended  or 
not,  the  very  positive  Implication  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  know  what  goes  on  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  military 
services.  Let  us  see  why  I  say  that.  First 
of  all,  a  strong  effort  Is  being  made  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  an  existing  provision  of  law 
which  permits  the  Secretary  or  the  chief  of 
a  military  department  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  Unless  we  are  informed 
how  are  we  to  legislate?  In  addition  to  that, 
orders  have  already  been  issued  to  consoli- 
date the  public  Information  offices  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  that 
when  members  of  the  press  go  to  find  what 
Is  the  news  In  order  that  the  American 
people  might  know — I  take  It  they  are  en- 
titled to  know,  in  fact.  I  insist  they  are 
entitled  to  know — they  go  to  the  central 
public  Information  office  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  does  not  have  that  Infor- 
matloru 

That  offlce  Is  going  to  have  to  go  out  and 
get  it.  Then  they  will,  shall  we  say,  censor 
it?  They  will  decide  If  It  Is  timely.  They 
will  go  over  It  and  decide  what  part  of  it 
they  are  going  to  permit  to  be  published, 
what  Is  going  to  be  issued  to  the  American 
people  who  are  paying  the  bills. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Congressional 
Liaison  Service  of  the  three  departments  Is 
to  be  abolished,  so  that  there  will  be  no  point 
of  contact  between  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  three  military  departments.  Again  you 
Will  not  be  able  to  learn.  Congress  will  not  be 


able  to  know  what  Is  going  on.  what  is  pro- 
posed, or  what  needs  to  be  done.  That  U 
the  order  already  being  Issued. 

So  the  implication  here  Is  clear  that  in  the 
orders  Issued  and  to  be  Issued  and  the  re- 
quest for  the  repeal  of  the  provision  of  law 
concerning  reconunendations  to  Congress, 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  know  is  to  t>e 
minimized. 

And  still  another  fact:  The  law  now  pro- 
vides that  semiannually  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  report  shall  contain  a  report 
by  each  of  the  three  military  departments. 
The  bill  as  it  came  to  us  proposed  that  that 
be  made  an  annual  report  but  that  the  pro- 
vision that  reports  be  made  by  the  three 
military  departments  be  eliminated,  that 
only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  again  depriving  the  Con- 
gress of  the  ability  to  know  what  Is  going  on 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  proposal  of  the  President  is  In  two 
parts,  although  it  has  never  been  separated 
in  the  message  of  the  President  nor  any  of 
the  news  releases,  between  those  things 
which  can  be  done  by  administrative  action 
and  those  things  which  require  law.  All  the 
publicity  and  the  news  releases  that  have 
been  Issued  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
the  unified  commands  cannot  be  set  up  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  acts.  Unified 
commands  are  already  In  existence  and  have 
been  In  existence  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

On  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
service  department  Secretary  from  the  chain 
of  command,  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of 
you.  Just  like  the  Chiefs  who  appeared  be- 
fore us.  thought  that  the  Congress  by  law 
had  placed  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment In  the  chain  of  command  between 
the  President  and  the  unified  forces.  In 
1953  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  placed  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  In  the  chain  of  command,  not  by 
law  but  by  a  directive  from  the  President, 
and  In  his  message  to  us  he  said,  "I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cease 
utilizing  the  military  departments  as  execu- 
tive agencies."  And  later  In  the  message: 
"So  that  now  the  chain  of  command  goes  di- 
rectly from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  unified  commander."  Thirty 
days  after  that  I  learned,  to  my  anaazement, 
that  as  yet  no  Secretary  had  been  removed 
from  the  chain  of  command,  although  it  was 
condemned  In  very  strong  language  as  being 
cumbersome  and  unreliable;  luu-ellable  In 
time  of  peace  and  Intolerable  In  time  of  war. 
As  far  as  I  know,  each  of  the  military  Secre- 
taries is  still  in  the  chain  ol  command,  al- 
though they  were  placed  there  by  Executive 
directive  and  can  be  removed  by  Executive 
directive.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  not 
been  done  yet.  But  they  say,  "Yes;  to  do 
this  we  have  to  have  a  larger  staff  than  210," 
I  have  never  known  a  time  In  my  experience 
with  the  military  where  they  had  a  ceiling 
on  the  personnel  that  they  could  not  assign 
officers  for  duty  "with."  And,  that  could 
have  been  done.  But,  of  course,  the  appeal- 
ing thing  Is  the  question  of  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  unified  command.  That  Is  accom- 
plished; that  Is  In  existence;  It  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  legislation. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  as  much  admiration 
as  I  have  lor  the  military  and  as  many  times 
as  I  have  spoken  In  their  defense,  we  must 
constantly  see  to  It  that  this  civilian  control 
Is  maintained.  If  you  would  read  these  hear- 
ings, you  would  think  that  the  Prussian  staff 
system  was  the  most  benign  thing  In  the 
world.  Maybe  they  think  nobody  on  the 
committee  reads  any  history  or  even  news- 
papers from  some  of  the  silly  claptrap  that 
you  read  In  these  hearings  with  reference  to 
the  Prussian  staff  system.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  reconunendations  of  the  President 
would  create  a  Prussian  staff  system  In  the 
United  States.  Never  has  that  contention 
been  made.    But  I  do  say  this,  that  as  their 
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propoMl  WM  brought  her*,  th«  prMtlge  and 
th«  power  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief!  of  Staff  wa«  to  be  enhanced,  and 
c.ihanced  Immeaeurably;  that  the  Chief*  of 
Staff  of  the  varloxu  eervlcee  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  reeponelbllUy  for  their 
own  eervlcee.  It  waa  provided  that  they 
may  delegate  their  retponilblllty  and  au- 
thority over  their  iervlce*  and  the  Preeldent 
ntated  he  would  l«»ue  order*  that  they  •hall 
<i«legate  their  re«pon*lblllty.  I  know  of  no 
official  In  all  aovernment  who  haa  never  been 
permitted  to  delegate  the  responsibility  of 
111*  office.  The  authority  perhape.  but  the 
re*pon*lblllty  never.  The  one  who  nil*  that 
office  muBt  take  full  re*pon*lbllUy  for  all 
that  goe*  on  below  or  within  hi*  organiza- 
tion. That  wa«  a  very  effective  means  by 
which,  by  removing  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
service  from  day-to-day  operations,  you 
would  be  able  to  eliminate  them  as  service 
chiefs.  Prom  the  time  of  Scharnhorst  until 
Von  Moltke's  retirement  there  was  a  p)erlod 
of  about  75  years.  That  la  how  long  It  took 
to  build  up  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Prussian  general  staff.  It  did  not  come 
overnight.  It  did  not  come  by  the  passage 
of  law. 

But  by  the  constant  accretion  of  power  of 
the  general  staff  and  the  chief  of  the  general 
Btaff  they  became  very  powerful. 

Mention  was  made  here  the  other  day  of 
what  Bismarck  did  when  he  heard  that  the 
Pranco-Prii5Sian  War  had  stnrtetl.  He  paid. 
■•Just  open  drawer  No.  7."  I  wl.sh  tlie  gentle- 
man had  gone  a  Utile  further  and  Ujld  us 
what  happened  to  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor. Just  what  became  of  Bismarck  the 
Iron  Chancellor?  Why  did  he  cease  to  be 
chancellor  of  Germany?  When  Kaiser  WU- 
helm  II  came  to  power,  Von  Moltke  had  re- 
tired, and  Bismarck  was  still  there.  iTlit  a 
man,  who  few  In  the  United  States  have  hoard 
of.  Von  Waldersee.  became  chief  of  staff  of 
the  German  Army  and  served  only  about  30 
months.  But  in  that  short  period  of  ttme 
he  ousted  the  Iron  Chaiicellor.  The  chief  of 
staff  of  the  German  Army  was  so  powerful, 
because  of  the  power  that  had  been  built  up 
In  that  office,  that  tlie  Iron  Chancellor  of 
Germany  fell  when  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
German  Army  decided  It  was  time  for  him  to 
fall. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  a  monolithic  General  Staff  nor  a  self- 
peri^etuating  General  Staff.  But  let  us  see 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  Elxecutlve 
order;  and  I  hold  In  my  hand  the  regvila- 
tlon.  If  anyone  wants  to  see  It,  on  the  ap- 
pointment  of   3-   and   4-star   generals. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempt)re  ( Mr.  Dorn  of 
South  Carolina).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   Texas    |Mr.   Kildat]    has   expired. 

Mr.  ViN.soN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for 
16   additional   minutes. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Kii.DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  your 
Chief  of  Staff  and  your  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations are  4-star  oflflcers.  It  Is  not  essential 
that  a  man  have  3  or  4  stars  at  the  time 
he  Is  designated  as  Chief,  and  there  are  in- 
stances In  which  that  has  happened.  But 
those  are  the  very  rare  occasions.  But  since 
April  25,  1958.  the  services  are  not  going  to 
be  the  sole  ones  to  choose  their  3-  and  4-star 
officers.  They  are  going  to  be  chosen  upon 
nomination,  of  course,  of  their  own  service, 
but  upon  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SUiff.  And  it  must  be  certified  that  they 
have  shown  an  ability  to  deal  with  military 
problems  without  extreme  service  loyalties. 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

So  what  do  we  have?  They  all  condemn 
ft  self-perpetuating  General  Staff.  But  here 
Is  a  system  already  established  in  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stoff  from  now  and  here  on 
are  going  to  pick,  for  all  practical  purposes. 


their  own  *ucce**on.  Bo,  from  now  on  a 
*elf -perpetuating  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff,  a  *elf • 
perpetuating  top  echelon  will  be  provided. 

Now  how  about  thl*  being  monolithic? 
The  monolithic  that  I  am  thinking  about  I* 
not  whether  It  come*  from  1  service  or  the 
other  *ervlce*  or  all  the  3  *ervlce*.  I  am 
thinking  about  monolithic  thinking  and 
about  who  1*  going  to  be  the  brlKhte*t  young 
general  coming  up  the  line.  Of  course.  It 
1*  going  to  be  that  general  who  agree*  with 
the  thinking  of  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff 
who  are  pa**lng  upon  whether  or  not  he  I* 
going  to  progress  any  farther  than  two  stars. 
Bo  condemn  monolithic  and  •elf-perpctuat- 
Ing  staffs  and  look  at  what  you  have  coming 
up,  and  take  heed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  you  we  have 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  after  very  serious  consideration,  a 
bill  which  provide*  for  a  proper  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Military  Establishment  su  far 
as  it  goes. 

Additional  legislation  Is  pending  with  ref- 
erence to  the  layers  of  secretaries,  under 
secretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  deputy 
secretaries,  deputy  assistant  secretaries,  and 
assistant  deputy  secretaries,  which  still  re- 
quires consideration  and  action  by  Congress. 
This  Is  as  far  as  we  could  go  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  We  had  to 
move  along  with  this  portion  of  it. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief,  and  I  could  not 
be  more  sincere  on  any  matter  I  have  ever 
brought  before  this  Hou.«e.  that  the  bill  we 
have  brought  is  adequate,  that  It  provides 
for  the  prnp>er  organization  of  your  Military 
Establishment.  It  maintains  civilian  c<in- 
trol.  It  does  not  permit  to  happen  what 
ha.s  happened  in  many  other  places. 

M\ny  people  have  asked  me  if  I  thought 
could  happen  in  the  United  States  what  has 
happened  In  France.  I  have  told  them  No. 
I  do  not  think  so."  I  do  not  think  so.  and 
I  am  sincere,  I  do  not  think  so.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  know.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  happen,  but  I  know  it  will  not 
happen  so  long  as  you  maintain  civilian 
control  of  your  armed  services,  and  effective 
civilian  control  of  your  armed  services  as 
decreed  and  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  I  know.  The  other  I 
only  think.  Maybe  it  Is  wishful  thinking 
on  my  part. 

Mr.  MANSriFXD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  In 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what 
the  President  said  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April 
18,  1958.  He  assured  them  emphati- 
cally that  there  would  be  first,  no  single 
Chief  of  Staff;  second,  no  czar:  third, 
no  $40  billion  blank  check;  fourth,  no 
swallowing  up  of  the  traditional  serv- 
ices; and  fifth,  no  undermining  of  the 
constitutional   powers  of    the   Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  reorganization 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress  will 
not  lead  to  a  constitutional  cri.sis  over 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  versus  the 
functions  of  the  Congress. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICY  RECONSID- 
ERED—VI— THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
SERVICES 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  we  are  in 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hruska  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  in- 
forms the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
the  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour, 
subject  to  the  3-minute  rule. 

Mr.  FLANDEIRS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  address  the  Senate 
for  14  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
accept  the  atomic  stalemate  for  long- 
rangs  defense  and  graduated  deterrence 
for  the  recurring  small-scale  military 
operation."*  which  are  threatened  or 
which  actually  develop  from  time  to 
time,  we  are  able  to  devise  basic  policies 
for  solving  the  whole  defense  problem. 
The  plea  for  accepting  the  atomic  stale- 
mate was  made  in  my  talk  of  June  6  and 
the  advantages  of  graduated  deterrence 
were  dlscu^M"d  on  June  9  and  10.  With 
these  basic  elements  accepted.  It  becomes 
po.ssible  to  give  a  logically  organized 
form  to  American  defense.  What  fol- 
lows Is  an  example  of  such  a  form.  It  Is 
Riven  only  as  an  example  of  what  might 
well  be  the  form  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Defense  Department  as  to  its  pro- 
posals for  the  coming  year. 

We  have  never  had  presented  to  us 
such  an  organized  program.  One  could 
be  picked  out  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quests and  glued  together  by  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  Something  better 
than  this  should  come  from  the  reorgan- 
ized Defense  Department  and  should  be 
pre.<;ented  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  for  au- 
thorization, before  the  detailed  budget 
requests  go  to  the  AppropriatiorLs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  missions  of  the  services  will  be 
discu.ssed  separately  in  the  two  areas  of 
the  atomic  .stalemate  and  graduated  de- 
terrence. The  assignment  of  mi.^sions 
in  both  ca-^es  will  be  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Air  Force  responsibility  is  pri- 
marily in  the  air,  the  Navy  on  and  under 
the  sea,  except  for  the  amphibious  re- 
sixjnsibilities  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Army  with  operations  on  the  land. 

organizing  the  atomic  stalemate 

The  maintenance  of  the  ma.ssive  de- 
terrence of  our  nuclear  defense  should  be 
sufficient  in  materiel  and  in  nianFKJwer 
to  destroy  the  military  bases  and  the  in- 
diLstrial  potential  of  any  nation  which 
has  launched  an  all-out  atomic  attack 
upon  us.  This  sufficiency  must  be 
known.  The  efficiency  of  this  sufficiency 
must  be  publicized,  though  many  of  the 
details  will  naturally  remain  restricted. 
It  is  not  expected  that  this  massive 
atomic  deterrence  will  ever  be  used.  If 
it  has  to  be  used,  it  has  failed.  Yet.  to 
be  effective  it  must  be  powerful  and  al- 
ways ready.     There  must  be  no  letdown. 

The  present  primary  dependence  is  on 
bombers  carrying  atomic  warheads  sta- 
tioned at  widely  dispensed  fields  here  and 
in  Europe.  Night  and  day.  week  in  and 
week  out.  month  in  and  month  out.  year 
in  and  year  out  there  must  be  a  suitable 
percentage  of  these  bombers  in  the  air. 
This  instant  readiness  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  massive  deterrence  of  the 
atomic  stalemate. 

The  Navy  with  its  atomic  submarines 
designed  for  laimching  of  the  subsurface 
Polaris  constitutes  the  second  element  of 
massive  deterrence.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels must  always  be  at  sea  and  always  be 
ready. 

While  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  mi-ssile  n.s 
eventuallj-  superseding  the  bombers,  it  la 
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In  my  own  judgment  questionable  as  to 
whether  this  will  In  fact  take  place. 
The  immense  complication  of  these 
bombers  and  the  fact  that  missiles  of  In- 
tercontinental size  have  to  be  located  at 
"httrd  bases"  raises  serious  problems. 
The  Ideal  of  the  Air  Force  for  these 
ICBM's  on  hard  ba«es  has  been  that  they 
should  be  manned  on  a  15 -minute  readi- 
ness. Now.  that  15-mlnutc  period  betrlns 
with  the  first  sure  Information  of  the 
laimching  of  an  atomic  attack.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  indica- 
tion will  be  given  by  an  Initial  attack  on 
these  hard  bases,  whose  locations  would 
be  well  known  to  an  attacking  enemy. 
It  IS  true  that  if  our  services  of  detection 
succeed  In  their  mission,  the  15-minute 
notice  might  be  valuable  If  the  attack  is 
by  aircraft.  It  would  be  difficult  to  gain 
the.se  15  minutes  if  the  initial  attack  on 
these  bases  is  by  intermediate  ranse  mis- 
siles for  the  Eurcpcan  location.s  or  by 
intercontinental  missiles  on  the  ones  in 
America. 

Is  a  better  solution  not  to  be  found 
In  the  intermediate  range  mussiles 
launched  from  planes?  This  new  devel- 
opment would  seem  to  warrant  fast  de- 
velopment not  merely  from  the  military 
standpoint  but  al.so  from  the  danger  of 
blundering  into  global  atomic  war.  If 
the  Information  which  seems  to  warrant 
the  release  of  the  intercontinental  mis- 
sile turns  out  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
there  is  no  way  of  recalling  the  missile. 
Bombers  or  missile  launching  planes  can. 
for  a  short  time,  be  recalled  in  the  event 
a  mistake  has  been  made. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  mission  for 
our  Army  in  maintaining  the  atomic 
stalemate  However,  an  intermediate 
range  missile  mi!?ht  well  be  employed  by 
our  a.ssoclated  N.ATO  forces  as  a  coun- 
tenx^lse  to  threatened  attack  on  Euro- 
pean cities.  There  has  always  been  dan- 
ger that  these  centers  of  population,  so 
close  to  the  Soviet  heartland  and  to  its 
satellites,  might  by  threats  of  destruc- 
tion be  blackmailed  into  the  acceptance 
of  Soviet  domination.  The  knowled.fre 
that  the  NATO  air  ba.«;es  were  in  instant 
readiness  and  that  NATO  armies  were 
provided  with  intermediate  rr.nge  mis- 
siles would  eliminate  this  danger.  It  is 
probable  that  European  armies  would 
prefer  a  missile  launched  from  soft,  mo- 
bile bases  rather  than  from  hard  tmses 
which  would  themselves  be  "sitting 
ducks"  to  atomic  attack. 

So  much  for  atomic  defen.se  against 
atomic  attack.  As  stated  in  my  talk  on 
atomic  stalemate,  this  does  not  require 
unlimited  provision  of  planes  and  bombs 
and  missiles.  It  requires  only  the  provi- 
sion of  sufficient  lx)mbers  and  missiles 
to  get  through  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  warmaking  poten- 
tial. More  than  this  Is  too  much.  More 
than  this  wastes  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Let  the  determination  be  made  carefully 
and  adliered  to  with  determination. 

There  is  one  element  of  atomic  defense 
which  does  not  submit  to  the  same  deter- 
mination of  its  limits.  That  element  is 
the  apparatus  for  detection  of  attack.  It 
will  be  advisable  still  further  to  expand 
our  ring  of  men  and  equipment  for  de- 
tecting and  Identifying  approaching 
planes  and  missiles  and  it  will  further- 
more continue  to  be  necessary  to  i>erfect 


and  likewise  to  Increase  Intercepting 
planes,  and  ground-to-air  missiles,  and 
particularly  to  perfect  the  antimissile 
missile.  Even  here  the  requirements  are 
not  limitless. 

OECANIZINO  rO*  GKADVATKD  DrmKtNCX 

The  mission  of  the  Army  in  the  atomic 
stalemate  is  of  minor  importance.  Its 
mission  in  handling  the  smaller  scale 
attacks  and  threats  of  attack  is  of  pri- 
mary Importance.  The  Army  must  be 
prepared  as  the  major  factor  In  a  suc- 
cessful dcfeni^e  of  these  local  emergen- 
cies. 

The  nature  of  its  contribution  to  de- 
terrence is  as  has  been  described.  It 
and  its  associated  NA'IO  and  other 
forces  ma-^t  be  prepared  to  offer  resi.'-t- 
ance  sufficient  to  handle  any  local  mili- 
tary threat.  Ihat  means  that  it  must 
be  prepared  to  u.ie  conventional  arms 
and  armaments,  or  to  use  tactical  atomic 
weapons  to  the  degree  required  to  ward 
off  an  attack.  The  tactical  support  of  the 
Air  Force  must  be  organized  about  the 
Army's  requirements.  This  tactical  air 
support  will  include  light  bombers  capa- 
ble of  delivering  conventional  warheads, 
or  if  ncc  '.ssary.  atomic  warheads  as  well, 
on  definite  tarfiets. 

The  perfection  of  effective  mi.ssiles  of 
around  150  miles  range  capable  of  being 
fired  from  mobile  bases  will  add  greatly 
to  tlie  effectiveness  of  our  Armies  and 
those  of  our  allies. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  this 
meeting  of  local  threats  would  be  by 
means  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  threat.  The  atomic  arms  would  not 
necessarily  come  into  use,  but  it  must 
be  known  that  they  are  available  and 
will  be  u:  cd  if  necessary.  It  must  also 
be  known,  however,  that  the  massive 
atomic  attack  will  not  be  employed  for 
a  local  situation.  Authoritative  state- 
ment to  this  effect  from  the  Western 
Powers  is  necessary  if  the  local  warfare 
is  not  to  be  an  automatic  entrance  into 
a  global  conflict. 

The  Navy's  mission  is  primarily  to 
clear  the  seas  for  free  transport  of  men 
and  materiel  to  the  trouble  spot.  The 
antisub  sub  must  be  in  continuous  de- 
velopment and  must  be  provided  In  suf- 
ficient numbers.  Patrol  fleets  including 
carriers  of  patrol  and  sub-destroying 
planes  must  t>e  in  ?tifficient  number. 

With  the  seas  cleared  sufficient  mer- 
chant marine  transport  must  be  at  hand 
for  transporting  the  AiTned  Forces  and 
their  supporting  materiel.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  authorization  to  build  the 
three  new  supertransports  to  add  to  the 
facilities  of  the  liner  United  States  is  of 
great  importance.  These  ships  are  pri- 
marily mihtary  transports  which  are 
used  as  passenger  liners  during  peace 
times.  Their  construction  involves  pro- 
tection against  submarine  and  air  at- 
tack that  greatly  increases  their  useful- 
ness in  time  of  war. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  success- 
ful development  of  the  Polaris  and  of 
the  types  of  Air  Force  bombers  and  mis- 
siles already  described  would  cast  doubt 
in  building  any  further  supercarriers 
with  their  immense  fleets  of  attending 
surface  and  submarine  craft.  Here  is 
a  point  at  which  we  may  well  conclude 
to  cut  down  on  the  heavy  defense  ex- 
penses that  we  are  incurring. 


The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  in  these 
smaller  wars  would  seem  to  be  largely  in 
tactical  support  of  the  Army.  This  mis- 
sion should  be  taken  as  a  very  serious 
one.  The  tactical  wings  should  be  ade- 
quately equipped  and  manned  and  the 
tactical  processes  given  the  most  in- 
tense study  and  development. 

GENERAL    CONSIOEBATIOIf ■ 

As  already  stated,  the  above  outlining 
of  missions  is  tentative.  It  is  given  as 
an  illustration  only.  The  form  of  such 
an  outline  should  be  filled  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  presented  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  annually  for  authorization 
of  the  overall  defense  plans.  Based  on 
the  authorization,  the  detailed  appro- 
priations would  go  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

No  program  offered  is  definitive  or 
static.  In  all  the  elements  susgestcd, 
research  must  always  be  going  on.  The 
number  of  research  projects  will  be  lim- 
ited by  the  precise  definition  of  the  mis- 
.sions  rather  than  as  a  wide  open  invi- 
tation to  spend  money  on  anytliing  and 
everything. 

Mr.  President.  In  a  carefully  worked 
out  program  of  missions  there  seem  to 
me  to  be  opportimities  for  a  better  de- 
fensive posture  at  less  expense  than  is 
given  by  our  present  procedures.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Congress  will  find  in  these 
suggestions  some  clues  to  more  effective 
and  less  expensive  military  prepara- 
tions and  operations. 


TRANSFER    OP   MAJ.    GEN.    JOE    W. 
KELLY 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
Maj.  G?n.  Joe  W.  Kelly,  director  of  leg- 
islative liaison  for  the  Air  Force,  will 
be  leaving  Washington  to  report  to  his 
new  assignment  as  commander  of  the 
Air  Proving  Ground  Center  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  I  think  it  proper  and 
fitting  at  this  time  that  the  Congress 
recognize  General  Kelly  both  for  what  he 
has  done  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  worked  toward  the  betterment 
not  only  of  our  Nation's  defense  but  also 
for  the  mutual  understanding  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Air  Force. 

His  departure  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
Air  Poi-ce,  but  to  the  Congress,  as  well, 
for  never  did  a  man  do  such  an  effective 
liaison  performance  for  a  military  serv- 
ice and  for  Congress,  as  well,  as  has  Gen- 
eral Kelly.  I  truly  hope  that  he  will  be 
returned  to  duty  in  Washington  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  some  day  he  will 
become  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force. 

All  of  us  who  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
the  kind  of  effective  and  efficient  service 
provided  by  General  Kelly,  all  of  us  who 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
frank  and  sound  advice,  all  of  us  who 
have  shared  the  good  humor  and  friend- 
hness  of  General  Kelly,  could  not  over- 
look this  opportunity  to  make  known 
to  him  that  his  association  with  the  Con- 
gress has  left  a  deep,  lasting,  and  pro- 
found impression.  It  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

It  is  with  a  high  sense  of  praise  and 
admiration  for  General  Kelly  that  I  ask 
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the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
expressing  their  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  a  job  well  done.  We  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  assignment  and  in  his  future 
Air  Force  assignments.  Our  door  will 
always  be  open  to  welcome  him  back 
among  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez], 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  de- 
tained in  the  committee,  where  he  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  appropriations 
for  the  Army.  He  has  asked  me  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  his  statement 
regarding  General  Kelly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  following 
my  own  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  CHAVia 

I  wish  to  wholeheartedly  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  honoring  MaJ.  Gen.  Joe  W. 
Kelly  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

As  chairman  of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I  can  testi- 
fy to  the  effective  and  efficient  service  provid- 
ed by  General  Kelly.  Throughout  the  past  5 
years  of  his  Washington  tour  he  has  demon- 
strated his  complete  honesty,  loyalty,  and 
Integrity  In  his  dealings  with  all  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  General  Kelly  leave  his 
duties  as  director  of  legislative  liaison  for  the 
Air  Force.  However.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  that  some- 
day he  will  be  returned  to  Washington  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  count  General  Kelly  as  a  personal  friend. 
1  wish  him  the  greatest  success  In  his  new 
assignment.  I  ask  all  Members  to  Join  me  In 
expressing  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Joe 
Kelly  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  concur  in  the  remarks  she  has 
made  in  regard  to  General  Kelly? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Yes,  indeed; 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
bringing  to  our  attention,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  transfer  of  General 

Kelly. 

He  has  served  us  so  ably  in  Washing- 
ton, in  liaison  work  between  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Congress,  that  it  is  with 
real  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  he 
is  to  be  transferred.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

We  wish  him  well  personally.  We  shall 
greatly  miss  the  efficient  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Congress. 

So  again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 


I  met  General  Kelly  under  rather  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Corps,  and  was  on  duty  in  Lima,  Peru. 
He  was  at  the  airport  when  I  arrived 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  which  was 
making  an  investigation  of  air  safety  in 
Latin  America.  His  very  charming  wife 
was  with  him.  and  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  I  did  not  recognize  her.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate  who 
I  claim  as  a  close  friend. 

So  not  only  is  General  Kelly  a  per- 
sonal friend,  but  in  his  liaison  capacity 
he  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  me  and 
to  my  office.  Seldom  does  one  encounter 
one  so  amiable,  so  affable,  and  so  dili- 
gent, with  a  desire  always  to  help  those 
in  the  legislative  body  to  procure  ade- 
quate answers  to  the  problems  which 
come  to  their  desks. 

Therefore,  I  join  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Senater  from  Maine,  in  sa- 
luting General  Kelly  and  in  wishing  him 
well. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Yes,  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  concur  in  the  commenda- 
tion the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has 
made  of  General  Kelly.  I  think  all  of 
us  who  have  had  opportunity  to  have 
contact  with  him,  throuj^h  liaison  with 
the  Defense  Department,  know  of  his 
fine  work  and  his  excellent  service. 

I  shall  mi.ss  him,  and  I  know  that  my 
office,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  other  Sen- 
ators, will  also  mi.ss  him. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to 
me? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIP:LD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  this  to  be  a  one-sided  show.  I 
desire  to  say  that  General  Kelly  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  excellent  service 
he  has  rendered  in  an  impartial  manner 
over  the  years. 

I  join  in  the  expressions  of  regret  that 
General  Kelly  is  leaving  us.  We  shall 
mi.ss  him  very  much.  If  his  successor 
is  half  .so  good  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  doing 
very  well. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from   Montana. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  the  Senate  is  to  lose 
the  able  services  of  Maj.  Gen.  Joe  W. 
Kelly,  director  of  legislative  liaison  for 
the  Air  Force. 

General  Kelly  Is  an  outstanding  officer 
and  has  been  most  cooperative  with  the 
Members  of  Contrre?s  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  Air  Force  affairs  have  been 
most  helpful  to  this  body. 

General  Kelly's  work  has  been  of  such 
outstanding  value  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  extended  his  time  in  his 
present  assignment  for  an  additional 
year. 

As  he  goes  to  his  new  assignment  as 
commander  of  the  Air  Proving  Grounds 
Center  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Fla  .  the 
good  wishes  of  all  of  us  go  with  him, 


knowing  that  he  will  give  the  same  fine 
understanding  and  leadership  as  he  has 
in  the  past. 

I  join  in  congratulating  him  in  as- 
suming the  new  responsibility  which  has 
been  given  him.  and  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess m  tlie  future. 


HELLS  CANYON  DAM  AND  COLUMBIA 
RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  long  battle  to  secure  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
through  construction  of  a  high  storage 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon,  the  project's  sup- 
porters have  met  with  many  reverses. 
Probably  no  other  great  water-resource 
project,  except  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  has 
been  declared  a  "dead  duck"  so  many 
times.  Yet  Grand  Coulee  stands  today 
as  our  Nation's  largest  source  of  hydro- 
electric energy. 

The  East  Oregonlan.  of  Pendleton. 
Oreg.,  has  recognized  this  situation  in 
a  thoughtful  editorial  which  analyzes  the 
shambles  to  which  Columbia  Basin  river 
planning  has  been  reduced  because  of  the 
adverse  decision  on  Hells  Canyon.  "We 
doubt  that  the  last  has  been  heard  of 
Hells  Canyon,"  the  editorial  states.  "The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  up  to  its 
ears  in  trouble  on  the  middle  Snake.  A 
way  out  must  be  found."  I  agree  with 
that  editorial  emphasis.  A  tragic  and 
wasteful  loss  of  resources  at  Hells  Canyon 
will  be  felt  by  all  the  Nation  until  the 
Job  can  be  done  right,  at  whatever  fu- 
ture time  that  will  be  pos.sible. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  from  the  East  Ore- 
gonlan of  June  8.  1958  entitled  "It  Will 
Be  Heard  From  Again  and  Again." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  East  Oregonlan.  Pendleton,  Oreg., 

of  June  8.  1958) 

It  Wii  l  Be  HrARO  or  Again  and  Again 

When  a  House  subcommittee  this  week  de- 
feated (15-13)  a  bill  that  would  have  au- 
thorized high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  almost 
everybody  decided  the  project  was  as  dead  as 
a  dodo  bird  That  it  was  falling  fast  was 
obvious  before  It  got  to  the  House  bubcom- 
mittee  and  that  knockout  punch. 

Nevertheless,  we  strongly  suspect  that  high 
Hells  Canyon  will  be  heard  of  atjaln  and 
again.  The  committee's  action  will  not  seal 
the  lips  of  those  who  are  convinced  that  the 
project  Is  necessary.  AncJ  future  events  could 
make  their  case  look  pretty  good. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
some  of  which  have  been  arrived  at  deliber- 
ately and  others  by  Inexcusable  bungling,  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  middle 
Snake  River  Is  In  a  state  of  complete  con- 
fusion. 

Let's  sketch  the  picture  quickly.  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Co.  made  application  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  permit  to 
construct  Pleasant  Valley  and  Mountain 
Sheep  Dams.  While  this  application  was 
under  consideration  Secretary  of  Interior 
F'ed  Seaton  asked  for  sufRclent  time  and 
funds  Ui  make  a  study  of  the  prxislblllty  that 
the  height  of  Pleasant  Valley  Dam  could  be 
Increased  In  order  to  capture  mere  storage. 
TYic  WC  disregarded  Secretary  Beaton's  re- 
quest, and  subsequently  shocked  everybody 
for  miles  around  by  deciding  that  Ne«  Perce 
Dam  was  preferable  to  Mountain  Sheep  and  a 
higher   Pleasant   Valley. 
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It  was  a  ahocker  becauat'  all  but  a  few 
public  power  dleharda  had  written  off  Nee 
Perce.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  for 
years  looked  upon  Nei  Perce  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  projects  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  because  of  the  vast  storage  It  would 
provide,  but  they  ruled  It  out  because  It 
would  block  fish  runs  to  and  from  the  Sal- 
mon River,  one  of  the  moat  valuable  fish 
sanctuaries  In  the  basin. 

Without  an  lota  of  evidence  that  the  fish 
migration  problem  at  Nez  Perce  could  be 
solved,  the  FPC  said  It  was  the  beet  project 
In  the  middle  Snake  and  by  doing  so  In 
effect  Invited  an  application  for  a  pernUt 
to  build  the  dam. 

Since  the  FPC  decision  there  has  been  a 
scramble  to  come  up  with  alternate  projects. 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  Is  digging  for 
a  combination  of  projects  on  which  to  base 
application  to  the  FPC  again,  hoping  that 
In  the  interlni  the  FPC  will  have  concluded 
that  It  must  take  the  f\sh  problem  at  Nez 
Perce  into  consideration. 

It  Is  plain  to  anybody  who  has  studied 
the  middle  Snake  picture  tliat  the  FPC  by 
Us  decision  on  Nez  Perce  was  trying  to  re- 
move some  of  the  error  It  made  by  refusing 
to  grant  a  permit  for  high  Hells  Canyon. 
Recognizing  that  It  had  forsaken  storage  of 
tremendous  value  to  downstream  projects  by 
forbidding  construction  of  high  Hells  Can- 
yon, the  FPC  wanted  to  belatedly  get  the 
maximum  In  storage  out  of  what  was  left. 
Nez  Perce  does  that  It  was  the  old  story  of 
an  umpire  making  a  bad  decision  and  then 
making  another  tti  even  things  up. 

We  doubt  that  the  last  has  t>een  heard  of 
Hells  Canyon,  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Is  up  to  Its  ears  In  trouble  on  the 
middle  Snake.  A  way  out  must  be  found. 
Certainly,  the  best  combination  of  projects 
for  full  development  on  the  middle  Snake  Is 
high  Hells  Canyon  and  Nez  Perc*.  If  high 
Hells  Canyon  were  built,  Nez  Perce  could 
wait  until  the  flih  migration  problem  was 
Solved. 

It  Isn't  too  late  to  do  the  Job  right  Per- 
haps present  members  of  the  FPC  will  not 
concede  to  that  statement.  But  a  change 
in  FPC  membert-lilp  could  result  In  admis- 
sion that  It  would  be  l>etter  to  start  all  over 
again  rather  than  to  walk  off  and  leave  a 
complete  mess. 


AD^^NISTRATION  ECONOMICS- 
CRITICISM    AND    DEFENSE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  29 
the  Washington  Post  publi.'-hed,  under 
the  heading  Administration  Economics: 
A  Critical  Apprai.sal."  a  letter  written  by 
Seymour  E.  Harris,  who  is  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvarci  University,  and  is 
chairman  of  its  economics  department. 

Subsequently.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has  printed 
under  the  headline  "Administration  Eco- 
nomics Defended  '  my  observations  con- 
cerning the  letter  written  by  Professor 
Harris. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From     the     Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald  of  May  29.  1958] 

ADMiNia-raATioN   Economics:    A  CamcAL 

AppaAisAL 

We  have  now  had  10  months  of  a  reces- 
sion. 10  months  of  a  declining  economy. 
Historians  of  the  cycle  tell  lis  that  a  turning 
point  generally  comes  within  a  year  of  tbe 
Initial  decline.  Perhaps  this  command  of 
history    explains   the   reluctance  of   the   ad- 


ministration to  take  positive  measures  to 
reverse  business  trends.  But  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  gambling  too  much  on  the 
laws  of  history. 

So  far  the  antirecession  measures  have 
been  inadequate;  and  most  of  those  taken 
have  been  forced  upon  the  reluctant  admin- 
istration by  a  Democratic  Congress,  or  have 
been  automatic  results  of  built-in  flexi- 
bility— e.  g.,  the  decline  of  the  tax  receipts 
with  reduced  Income  and  the  rise  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Even  defense  expenditures  are  not  rising 
substantially.  Despite  the  Insecure  state  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  recession,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  not  6!>endlng  more  on  security  In 
calendar  year  1958  than  In  1957.  We  have 
the  word  of  the  Chief  Finance  Office  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  this. 

In  fact,  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  does 
not  suggest  a  rise  of  Federal  outlays  of  more 
than  92  billion  and  certainly  not  more  than 
t3  billion  for  the  calendar  year  1958.  (I  ex- 
clude the  rise  of  transfer  payments  like  un- 
employment compensation.)  Even  these 
estimates  take  account  of  the  probable  out- 
lays under  the  road  program,  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  the  Housing  Act,  the 
Commodity  Facilities  Act,  and  proposed  legis- 
lation on  area  redevelopment  and  education. 

I  do  not  believe  these  estimates  are  ungen- 
erous. If  the  administration  has  other  esti- 
mates, they  have  never  revealed  them.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  the  administration  gave 
the  country  a  monthly  estimate  of  exp>ected 
help  from  reduction  of  tajces.  Increase  of  ex- 
penditures, etc — In  fact,  a  survey  the  first 
of  the  month  of  the  trends  In  the  economy? 

What  Is  the  administration  afraid  of?  In- 
deed, they  underestimated  revenue  for  fiscal 
year  1969  by  several  billions.  Had  they  shown 
historical  sense  at  this  point,  they  would  not 
have  made  this  mistake.  In  addition,  ex- 
penditures will  rise  by  a  few  billion  beyond 
their  January  1957,  estimate  for  fiscal  1959. 
They  seem  to  be  scared  of  the  rising  deficit. 

But  they  should  have  learned  a  long  time 
ago,  as  most  economists  and  an  Increasing 
group  of  businessmen  have  learned,  that  the 
way  to  keep  a  deficit  down  Is  to  raise  income; 
and  the  way  to  Increase  income  Is  for  the 
Government  to  reduce  taxes  and  Increase 
spending — in  the  midst  of  a  recession.  A 
continued  economic  decline  can  only  further 
Increase  the  deficit. 

We  are  losing  Income  at  the  rate  of  $30 
billion  to  $50  billion  a  year.  Is  Inactivity 
supportable  under  these  conditions?  E^ch 
month  the  administration  waits,  we  lose  $4 
billion,  and.  perhaps,  about  700.000  man- 
years  of  employment.  We  do  not  deal  with  a 
leak  In  a  tank  by  allowing  the  water  to  es- 
cape; we  plug  the  hole. 

We  lose  this  income  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  public  services  that 
need  attention — housing,  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed, urban  redevelopment,  school  con- 
struction, and  river  development. 

The  Government  should  favor  especially 
the  expenditures  that  yield  the  largest  re- 
turns In  the  shortest  period  both  In  stimu- 
lating the  economy  and  helping  those  In  dis- 
tress. On  this  score  aid  for  unemployment- 
compensation  funds,  redevelopment,  and 
school  and  college  construction  stand  high. 
Those  who  are  fearful  of  large  public  ex- 
penditures can  be  appeased  by  selecting  out- 
lays that  put  the  smallest  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  namely,  loans  and  guaranties 
against  grants,  small  subsidies  for  loans 
against  outright  grants. 

We  expect  a  greater  degree  of  intervention 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  than  we  have  had  so 
far.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  re- 
versed Its  policy.  For  this  we  give  them 
credit.  But  the  reversal  was  slow  In  com- 
ing and  has  not  been  aggressive  enough.  It 
Is  not  enough  merely  to  reduce  discount 
rates  or  even  make  possible  the  reduction 
of  borrowing  by  member  banks.  What  Is 
needed  is  a  rise  of  several  billion  dollars  In 


the  reserves  of  member  banks,  Inclusive  of 
excess  reserves. 

The  op>en-market  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  been  most  Inadequate.  They 
are  excessively  concerned  over  the  dangers 
of  Inflation. 

The  present  danger  Is  recession.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  face  In  the  one  area  where 
we  are  stlU  strong — a  well-functioning  econ- 
omy. Hence,  let  us  be  bold  In  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

How  silly  are  these  buying  campaigns,  these 
appeals  to  labor  and  capital  to  be  sacrlflclirf. 
the  attempts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
shift  the  responslbilties  for  recovery  to  the 
weakened  State  and  local  goveraments,  and, 
to  the  contrary  to  their  Interest,  operations, 
of  the  private  economy. 

A  saturation  of  the  capital  market  con- 
tributed to  the  recession;  but  Just  as  a  dear 
money  p>ollcy  and  a  changeover  from  an  ex- 
cess of  spending  to  an  excess  of  receipts  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  aggravated  the  recession 
and  heli>ed  hasten  It,  so  a  drastic  reversal 
of  these  policies  will  soften  the  blows  of 
the  recession. 

Seyuol^  E.  Harris. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

(F»rofessor  Harris  is  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  at  Harvard  University.) 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  of  June  11,  1958 1 
Administration  Economics  Defended 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  May  29,  Prof. 
Seymour  E.  Harris  (chairman  of  Harvard's 
department  of  economics)  endeavored  to 
comment  on  the  administration's  economic 
policy.  It  Is  not  easy  to  divine  what  points 
he  Is  trying  to  make  or  what  policies  he 
would  have  pursued,  but  he  seems  to  be  un- 
happy— apparently  on  three  counts. 

First,  the  administration  has  not  taken 
vigorous  fiscal  measures,  and  those  which 
have  been  taken  have  been  forced  upon  the 
administration  by  a  Democratic  Congress  or 
have  been  automatic  results  of  built-in 
stabilizers.  Second,  because  our  productive 
capacity  is  not  fully  employed,  we  are  losing 
a  lot  of  production.  Tliird.  Federal  Reserve 
actions  have  not  been  sufficiently  aggressive. 

The  fir.st  charge  is  hardly  based  on  the 
record.  The  administration  months  ago 
Initiated  a  prcg^ram  to  accelerate  procure- 
ment and  obligations  for  needed  projects. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recently  estimated  that  Federal  outlays  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  would  be  at  least  $78  , 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $5  billion  over  the  \ 
fiscal  year  now  ending.  ^ 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the  President  has 
opposed  using  recession  as  an  excuse  to 
Initiate  the  kind  of  wholesale  increase  in 
Federal  spending  which  would  accompUth 
little  except  to  leave  the  Federal  budget  in 
shambles  for  years  to  come.  He  has  ob- 
jected to  some  long-range  spending  programs 
disguised  as  so-called  "antirecession"  meas- 
ures, pointing  out  that  they  could  not  be 
initiated  quickly  enough  to  help  signifi- 
cantly In  relieving  the  current  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  administration  has  also  been  cool  to 
certain  measures  which  would  really  have  the 
effect  of  switching  projects  (most  of  which 
would  be  undertaken  anyhow)  from  normal 
financing  through  the  private  bond  market 
to  financing  through  the  Federal  budget. 
But  there  has  been  no  hesitation  about  ac- 
celerating expenditures  on   needed   projects. 

In  a  series  of  actions  dating  back  to  August 
1957,  for  example,  the  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  encourage  home  building, 
and  the  outlook  for  housing  construction  Is 
at  present  reasonably  promising. 

It's  hard  to  understand  Professor  Harris' 
charges  about  a  reluctant  administration 
having  to  be  pushed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress when  we  look  at  one  of  the  most  sorely 
needed  actions  In  the  current  recession- 
extension  of  unemployment  compensation  to 
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corer  for  r  f\jrther  p«?rlod  those  who  had  ex- 
hRUSted  their  benefits.  This  measure  became 
li»w  on  June  4.  though  the  President's  request 
to  the  Congress  for  this  action  was  made  on 
March  28.  This  Is  not  the  record  of  a 
reluctant  administration  and  an  eager 
Democratic  Congrets. 

It  Is  not  completely  clear  from  the  letter 
whether  Professor  Harris  Is  unhappy  with 
thp  administration  for  not  having  sponsored 
a  major  tax  reduction.  If  so,  he  must  also 
be  unhappy  with  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
crnllc  Party  to  which  he  has  so  closely  at- 
tached himself  and  which  controls  the 
Congress. 

Professor  Harris  Is  concerned  about  the  loss 
of  production  during  the  recession.  So  are 
we  all.  It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  the 
economic  Imbalunces  which  have  played  a 
key  role  In  the  recession  be  corrected  prompt- 
ly, so  that  the  economy  can  move  on  to  a 
vigorous  pace  of  balanced  economic  expan- 
sion. Though  the  letter  contains  no  clear 
and  explicit  statement  of  what  Professor 
Harris  would  do,  he  seems  to  be  proposing 
that  the  economy  be  put  under  more  forced 
drart  through  enlarged  Federal  deficits  of 
little  current  benefit.  If  so.  it  is  clear  that 
he  Is  really  proposing  chronic  inflation, 
which  could  only  lead  to  direct  controls  over 
wages  and  prices,  a  real  economic  smashup, 
or  both. 

Professor  Harris  is  also  unhappy  about  the 
Federal  Reserve's  policy.  While  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  moved  vigorously  to  ease  credit, 
there  can,  of  course,  be  a  difference  of  Judg- 
ment about  the  timing  and  extent  of  these 
actions.  But  there  is  no  room  for  arg\j- 
ment  on  one  matter.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Is  not  responsible  to  the  White  House.  The 
President  cannot  tell  It  what  to  do.  It  Is 
the  agent  of  Congress  and  reports  to  the 
Congress.  Only  the  Congress  can  tell  It 
What  to  do. 

The  Congress  Is  controlled  by  Professor 
Harris*  party,  but  to  date  the  Democratic 
leadership  on  the  Hill  has  not  seen  fit  to 
direct  tiie  Federal  Reserve  to  change  what 
It's  doing.  I  have  openly  challenged  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  do  this.  but. 
of  course,  they  know  better  than  to  try  It. 
All  of  this  Professor  Harris  should  know. 

He  may  also  know  how  curious  some  of 
his  points  must  be.  He  charges  the  admin- 
istration with  havliig  "underestimated  rev- 
enue for  fiscal  year  1959  by  several  billions." 
This  Will  be  news  to  those  who  have  been 
criticized  for  overestimating  revenues  fur 
f\scal  year  1959.  He  alleges  that  'a  change- 
over from  an  excess  of  spending  to  an  excess 
of  receipts  by  the  Federal  Reserve  aggra- 
vated the  recession  and  helped  hiisten  It, 
[and)  a  drastic  reversal  of  these  pjllcles  will 
soften  the  blows  of  the  recession."  Students 
of  central  banking  would  puzzle  for  a  good 
long  while  at  this  curious  Jumble  of  mean- 
ingless words — except  for  the  fact  that  they 
win    probably   Ignore    It. 

PnEscoTT  Bush, 
Srnator  fiom  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  busines.s  is  closed. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  SMATHERS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  bill  3778,  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commei-ce  Act  so  as  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  national 
transportation  system. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  3778)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate,  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  committee  stalT  members 
are  allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  during  Uie 
debate  on  a  bill.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill  cares  to  request  unanimous 
con.sent  that  additional  staff  members 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
request.  The  bill  is  a  highly  complicated 
one,  and  covers  a  variety  of  subjects 
which  are  very  technical  in  nature.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  staff  members  of  the  Sulx-om- 
mittee  on  Transportation  be  permitted 
the  privilecre  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  the  morning 
hour  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
mornint?  hour  is  concluded.  The  un- 
finished bu.siness  is  S.  3778. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Now  York  desire  to  make  a  uiiani- 
moas-con.sent  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Neubergitr  in  the  chair  >,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  is  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958.  which  started 
specifically  as  a  railroad  bill,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  see  if  we  could  not  bring  about 
some  relief  in  the  deteriorating  railroad 
situation.  Hearings  were  be«un  early 
in  January,  and  they  lasted  until  the 
middle  of  May. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
and  others  that  it  has  never  been  my 
privilege  before,  either  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  or  as  a  Memlaer  of  the  other 
body,  to  serve  on  a  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee in  connection  with  which 
there  was  more  faithful  and  loyal  at- 
tendance.    The    members   of   the   sub- 


committee evidenced  a  great  Interest, 
knowledge,  and  concern  with  respect  to 
Uie  problems  which  were  raised.  The 
very  able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHocpPELl  is  senior  to  me  in  point  of 
service  in  the  Senate,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  way  the  political  chips  fall.  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
rather  than  he.  However,  he  snt  in  the 
hearings  as  a  minority  member  of  the 
subcomniittee.  and  saw  to  it  that  no  poli- 
tics or  purtisansliip  was  discussed  or  in- 
jected in  any  fasliion  whatever.  There 
was  none  In  this  particular  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  faithful  and  loyal  attend- 
ance during  the  long  series  of  hearings 
wluch  were  held;  fur  his  keen  interest 
in  and  alertness  to  the  problems  which 
were  presented;  and  for  his  very  con- 
structive suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet 
the  particular  problems  which  arose. 
His  services  were  greatly  appreciated, 
not  only  by  mo,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  by  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  am  also  t;rateful  for  the  very  faith- 
ful service  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LAUSrHEl.  We  like  to  think 
of  him  as  not  only  the  conscience  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  to  a  con.-^iderable  de- 
cree the  conscience  of  the  Senate.  He 
is  a  man  dedicated  and  devoted  to  fine 
principles.  His  understanding  of  these 
problems,  in  relation  to  his  principles,  in 
my  judgment  won  the  admiration  not 
only  of  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  of  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared. 
He  was  fair.  He  was  straightforward. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance.  He 
was  constructive  when  we  were  trying  to 
solve  problems.  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful to  him.  and  I  know  that  every  other* 
member  of  the  subcommittee  Is  equally 
grateful. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut I  Mr.  Pi-RTEi.Ll,  who  is  not  now  in 
the  Chiimber.  was  present  on  almost  all 
occasions.  He  ha.s  a  background  of  suc- 
cess in  business  in  his  State  of  Con- 
necticut. By  virtue  of  his  experience  he 
was  able  to  be  most  helpful  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  hiphly  comple.x 
financial  problems  which  continued  to 
ari.se  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
helpinp  the  railroads  and  improving  our 
overall  transportation  system.  He  made 
some  very  con.structive  sui,'pe.stion.s.  and 
his  contribution  to  what  was  finally  ar- 
rived at  by  the  subcommittee  was  indeed 
preat. 

Another  member  of  the  subcommittee 
was  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
YarboroughI.  He  was  Involved  in  a 
campamn  in  his  home  State,  but  he  at- 
tended our  meetings  whenever  he  could; 
and  whenever  he  was  present  he  made 
a  fine  and  constructive  effort,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bringing  about  a  good 
bill. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  two  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonI.  has 
an  absoluK'  genius  for  bringing  together 
those  representing  diverse  lntere.«?ts  and 
Senators  with  conflicting  Idea."?.  He  was 
always  very  helpful  to  us.  and  when  we 
encountered  a  particularly  dlfflcult  sit- 
uation, it  was  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
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ington  who  was  able  to  bring  us  together 
and  provide  leadership  at  a  time  when 
it  was  needed.  His  part  in  the  bill  was 
very  considerable,  and  in  my  Judgment 
he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
what  has  been  done. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BrickkkI. 
who  hsis  long  been  interested  in  the 
problem  of  transportation.  He  was 
formerly  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee He  sat  with  us  on  many  occasions: 
and  when  we  were  faced  with  particu- 
larly complex  problems  he  was  very 
helpful  to  us  and  very  constructive  in 
the  suggestions  he  made  and  the  ques- 
tions wliich  he  raised.  His  contribution 
to  the  bill  has  been  very  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  general 
statement  which  I  should  like  to  make. 
However,  I  imderstand  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mr. 
ScnoEPPELl.  who  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  wishes  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
P'lorida,  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee, 
that  I  genuinely  and  deeply  appreciate 
what  he  said  in  his  opening  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  tlie  sub- 
committee, and  hLs  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senau)r  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  BrickerI.  who  are  members 
of  the  full  committee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
entire  procccdinR  calls  for  a  Kreat  deal 
of  patience,  understanding.  a;id  atten- 
tion to  the  details  in\olved  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
served  on  a  subcommittee  or  on  any  full 
committee  of  winch  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  mombtr,  where  tiiere  has 
been  any  liner  type  ol  cooperation. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  understanding  and  pa- 
tience in  trying  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  problems  which  developed  as  the 
witnesses  testified. 

Practically  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  many  persons  who  have  followed 
the  railroad  situation,  know  that  the 
railroads  are  in  a  precarious  position. 
I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  subjects 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  cover.  However,  I  know  that  on 
many  occasioiis  conflicting  interests 
sought  to  be  heard.  On  a  number  of 
such  occasions  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  after  coun-seiing  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  confl  cting  groups,  was 
able  to  bring  them  together  on  many 
points  which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  If  the 
situation  had  not  bet  n  handled  in  that 
way,  I  am  sure  we  W(  uld  not  have  such 
an  excellent  bill  befor?  the  Senate  today. 

The  railroad  witne  ses  appearing  be- 
fore our  subcommiitee  presented  a 
broad  picture  of  economic  and  financial 
problems  facing  the  rails.  Presidents 
representing  most  of  our  greatest  rail- 
roads presented  evidence  of  their  own 
particular  situations.  While  some  rail- 
roads are  in  what  may  be  termed  a  pros- 
perous condition,  they  are,  in  the  main, 
exceptions. 

Generally,  we  found  that  the  rail- 
roads were  suffering  from  a  loss  or  de- 
cline of  trafiBc,  caused  by  many  factors. 


as  the  hearings  will  disclose  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  reading  them. 
Their  poeitlon  has  continued  to  decline 
for  many  months,  and,  for  that  matter, 
for  several  years.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  sick  industry. 

If  this  continuing  deterioration  were 
to  be  permitted  to  continue,  I  fear  the 
impact  upon  our  Nation's  economy 
would  lead  to  dire  consequences,  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  what  might  happen  if 
we  should  permit  2  or  3  or  more  of  our 
country's  large  railroads  to  go  bank- 
rupt. Precisely  that  is  what  may  hap- 
pen unless  we  take  action  now.  as  we 
view  it,  to  aid  this  industry.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  prevent  a  serious  weaken- 
ing and  threatened  breakdown  of  our 
trarusportation  system. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain a  sound  transportation  system,  not 
merely  that  afforded  by  the  railroads, 
but  for  all  modes  of  transportation. 
That  was  forcefully  brought  to  our  at- 
t-ention  by  witnesses  who  were  not  in 
the  railroad-transportation  business  as 
such.  The  projjosed  legislation  is  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads,  but 
for  all  modes  of  transixjrtation. 

Each  mode  has  its  particular  advan- 
tages and  some  disadvantages.  Each  has 
made  its  great  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  I  believe  each  is  deserving  of 
our  attention.  We  must  have  a  healthy 
and    adequate    transportation    industry. 

Our  railroads  have  been  outstanding 
examples  of  the  American  free-entei-prise 
system.  While  regulated  by  law.  they  are 
private  businesses.  They  have  always 
been  privately  owned  and  financed. 
They  have  been  privately  operated  and 
self-supix)rting  generally.  They  have 
l)cen  payinc;  taxes  to  local  communities, 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  any 
of  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  would  want  to  see  that  situation 
changed. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  pass  a  constructive  bill  which  will 
help  this  industry  regain  its  previous 
position.  If  we  fail  to  do  that,  we  have 
another  alternative.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see  the  day  when  it  appears  that  the 
only  solution  to  such  a  complex  problem 
is  the  nationalization  of  our  railroads. 
Yet  such  a  result  may  face  this  industry 
if  it  is  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

Our  railroads  perform  a  needed  serv- 
ice in  our  economy.  It  is  essential,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  national  de- 
fense, that  our  railroads  maintain  a 
strong  competitive  position  in  our  trans- 
portation scheme  of  things. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cite  additional 
statistics  to  prove  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  along  with  resultant  revenues,  has 
declined.  Labor  and  materials  have, 
during  the  same  time,  increased  in  cost. 
Many  railroads,  particularly  those  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  caught  in  this  economic  squeeze. 
Many  of  the  western  and  southern  roads 
have  a  larger  territory  to  cover,  more 
traffic,  with  higher  earnings  and  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  from  nonrail- 
road  enterprises.  While  the  western  and 
southern  lines  have  been  better  off,  they, 
too.  are  feeling  the  decline  in  traffic  and 
the  additional  increases  in  operating  and 


maintenance  costs,  and  as  a  result  they 
too  are  facing  reduced  net  earnings. 

The  railroad  industry  has  had  a  difB- 
cult  time  maintaining  adequate  capital 
reserves.  It  is  well  known  in  the  invest- 
ment business  that  the  rate  of  return  has 
been  very  low  in  this  industry.  It  has,  as 
a  consequence,  had  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining outside  investment  capital.  That 
was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  that  certain 
railroads  had  exhausted  credit  resources 
available  to  them  from  private  banking 
and  lending  institutions. 

From  what  I  have  previously  said,  one 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  in- 
dustry has  done  little  to  help  itself.  Such 
a  conclusion  is  not  warranted.  It  is  not 
the  case.  This  industry  has  t)een  taking 
advantage  of  every  technological  ad- 
vance which  could  be  utilized.  From 
dieselization  to  electronic  yards,  these 
improvements  have  resulted  in  better 
service  and  reduced  costs  to  the  cus- 
tomer. But  this  advance  has  been  slowed 
by  the  need  for  capital  funds.  Each  large 
improvement  program  has  cost  vast 
sums  of  money.  While  some  rate  in- 
creases have  been  made  in  the  postwar 
period,  they  have  not  provided  sufiBcient 
funds  to  embark  on  large-scale  improve- 
ments; in  fact,  the  increases  have  not 
kept  pace  with  advances  in  prices  paid 
for  services  and  goods  during  this  period 
of  rapid  inflation. 

We  all  know  that  the  history'  of  com- 
plex legislation  is  frequently  one  of  com- 
promise. In  the  pending  bill,  S.  3778. 
there  are  several  such  compromises 
which  represent  concerted  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  by  all  parties,  including 
members  of  the  committee  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  competing  modes  of 
transportation.  Section  5.  dealing  with 
competitive  ratemaking,  is  one  such  sec- 
tion. 

V/ith  the  present  language  in  this 
section — which  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion now  accept — material  benefits  can 
result  to  the  railroad  industry  generally. 
I  believe  the  industry  must  have  greater 
fieedom  to  make  reduced  rates.  Under 
this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cannot  hold  up  the  rate  of  a 
carrier  to  any  particular  level  in  order  to 
protect  the  traffic  of  another  mode  of 
transportation.  Under  this  provision, 
any  mode  of  transportation  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  accrue  to 
it,  whether  it  be  by  the  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  or  by  lowered  cost. 

I  have  some  reservations  concerning 
section  6  of  S.  3778.  In  the  opinion  of 
our  committee  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram is  essential.  I  am  hopeful  this 
program,  if  it  is  finally  adopted,  will 
never  become  permanent.  It  is  designed 
for  temporary  relief,  and  I  understand 
there  may  be  some  question  about  our 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
sion  will  provide  sufficient  regulations  so 
that  the  program  can  be  effective.  Such 
regulations  need  not  be  burdensome ;  but 
they  should  be  strict  enough  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  whose 
money  is  being  used. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  so- 
called  agricultural  commodities  clause,  I. 
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believe  that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  section  has  been  twisted  by  Judicial 
interpretation  and  construction  so  that 
the  present  situation  is  far  from  what 
the  framers  of  this  pro\ision  intended. 
Originally,  this  was  designed  to  be  a  pro- 
tection for  the  farmer  and  the  agricul- 
tural producer,  as  an  aid  in  moving  their 
produce  and  crops  to  market.  Today, 
little,  if  any  advantage  accrues  to  the 
man  on  the  farm.  The  packer  or  dis- 
tributor or  processor  largely  benefits.  I 
believe  we  must  take  action  to  tighten 
up  this  and  other  provisions  in  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  By  so  doing  we 
will  not  be  prejudicing  any  interests  of 
the  farmer. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  section  9. 
as  reixirted  by  our  committee,  is  very 
much  needed.  What  we  will  achieve  by 
enactment  of  provisions  based  on  the 
Brooks  Transportation  Co.  case  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  legitimate  private 
carriage  of  goods. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  em- 
phasize the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  regulate  motor  transportation  when 
such  transportation  is  not  clearly  and 
specifically  exempt,  and  to  make  certain 
that  we  preserve  a  necessary  and  realistic 
distinction  between  regulated  transpor- 
tation and  private  tran.sportation.  Orig- 
inally we  would  have  added  to  section 
203  these  words:  "nor  shall  any  person  in 
any  other  commercial  enterprise  trans- 
port property  by  motor  vehicle  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  unless  such 
transportation  is  solely  related  to  and  in 
furtherance  of  a  primary  business  enter- 
prise (other  than  transportation)  of 
such  person." 

However,  we  were  advi.sed  that  the 
term  "solely  related  to"  is  new  and  un- 
tried, while  the  substitute  words  "inci- 
dental to"  are  well  understood  and  were 
employed  by  the  court  in  the  Brooks  case 
when  it  approved  and  interpreted  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  "pri- 
mary business"  test.  Accordinttly,  fol- 
lowing precedent,  we  substituted  "inci- 
dental to  '  for  the  term  "solely  related 
to."  The  "primary  business  test"  would 
thus  embrace  both  factors:  "incidental 
to  '  and  "in  furtherance  of"  such  pri- 
mary business  enterprise. 

We  intended  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
a  private  carrier  to  transport  nonex- 
empt  goods  of  others  for  any  form  of 
comc>ensation.  The  intention  is  to  do  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  Commission 
and  the  Court  did  in  the  Brooks  case.  In 
doing  so  we  wish  to  recognize  private 
carriage  in  its  proper  role,  and  to  dis- 
courage evasion  of  regulation  by  those 
intended  to  be  included  within  its  tei-ms, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  the  bill.  It  would  be  constructive 
transportation  legislation.  Passage  of 
S.  3778  would  benefit  our  transportation 
system. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee I  Mr.  SmathkrsI.  as  he  has 
done  on  other  occasions  during  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations,  will  discuss  the 
measure  section  by  section.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  with  the  history  of  the  measure 
as  it  Is  contained  in  the  report  and  In 
the  Record,  and  with  the  colloquy  on 
the  part  of  those  Interested  In  the  bill 
in  various  and  sundry  capacities,  we  can 


pass  a  realistic  and.  I  hope,  a  construc- 
tive bill,  which  Is  urgently  needed  now, 
if  anything  constructive  is  to  t)e  done 
to  save  our  great  railroad  tran.sportation 
system,  the  only  transportation  system 
in  the  world  tiday  which  Is  privately 
owned  and  OF>e rated  and  pays  so  large 
an  amount  of  taxes  to  the  Nation 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  e.xpre.ss  apprehen- 
sion over  .section  6.  I  think  my  appre- 
hension goes  somewhat  further  than  his 
does.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  pass  a 
bill  which  establishes  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest within  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  this  bill  will  establish  If  it 
becomes  law.  I  hope  that  a  correction 
will  be  made  in  this  section  before  the 
bill  is  passed,  if  it  is  pa.ssed. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  sec- 
tion 6  vests  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  with  the  authority  to  make 
loans  to  the  railroads  under  certain 
terms.  It  charges  the  Commission  with 
lookinR  after  the  welfare  of  the  railroads. 
This  represents  a  definite  conflict  of  in- 
terest. This  l.s  the  kind  of  provision 
which  gave  great  concern  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  to  other  regulatory 
agencies  10  years  a'jo 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  f;et  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commis:;ion,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  out  of  the  execu- 
tive field.  It  i.s  impo.«sible  for  any  reigu- 
latory  agency  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest and  at  the  same  time  to  take  the 
part  of  one  of  the  litiganUs. 

I  hoi>e  the  apprehension  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  be  shared  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  so  that  this 
provision  will  be  changed,  I  am  not 
arguing  a'-;ains:  providint,'  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  the  railroads,  if  that  is 
needed.  I  think  such  financing  probably 
is  necessary.  But  certainly  I  would  never 
put  the  financing  in  the  hands  of  an 
agency  which  is  cliarped  with  regulat- 
ing the  carriers.  I  hope  the  provision 
will  be  changed  before  the  bill  is  sent 
to  the  President  for  approval.  If  it  Is 
not  changed.  I  hope  the  bill  will  not  be 
.^i.nnod,  because  this  provision  is  one  of 
the  clearest  violations  of  the  principles 
of  good  government  which  could  be  de- 
vised. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  from 
"Vei-mont,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  has  pointed  out  some 
matters  which  gave  the  subcommittee 
concern  in  its  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  know  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  it.  But  I  feel  certain  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
analyze  ceitain  phases  of  the  discu.ssions 
which  were  held  and  that  this  state- 
ment will  help  us  to  make  determina- 
tions about  the  changes  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly,  however,  a 
regulatoi-y  agency  should  never  be 
charged  with  the  financing  of  the  Indus- 
try which  It  is  charged  with  regulating 
In  the  public  Interest. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  particular 
question  was  raised  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN      Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  was  much 
debate  ab<jut  the  channel  which  .'■hould 
be  followed.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  the  best  channel  to  follow  was  the 
one  for  which  there  Wiis  a  precedent. 
The  precedent  which  was  followed  was 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  At 
that  time  the  Government  was  in  the 
business  of  lending  money  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  then  c;; en  the  author- 
ity actually  to  lend  the  money  to  the 
railroads.  In  this  instance,  I  think  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Government  Itself  will  not  lend  the 
money;  the  Government  vill  merely 
underwrite  and  guarantee  the  loans. 

Mr  AIKEN  That  Is  correct.  It 
amounts  to  the  !~ame  thiny.  It  finances 
the  railroads. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  railroads  will 
still  have  to  procure  the  money  from  the 
regular  sources  from  which  money  Is 
ordinarily  borrowed.  The  Government 
will  not  supply  any  money. 

But  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  within  it  a  Bureau  of  Fi- 
nance wh*ch.  in  fact,  knows  more  about 
the  railroads  and  their  actual  financial 
conditions  th;in  does  any  other  anency 
The  Bureau  of  Finance  has  set  up  its 
own  system  of  bookkeepine,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  system  followed 
by  most  corporations.  So  it  was  be- 
lieved that  that  particular  agency  was 
the  best  one  to  recommend  that  a  guar- 
anteed loan  should  be  made  to  a  par- 
ticular railroad.  The  Tran.»portation 
Act  of  1920  was  followed  in  providing  for 
thi'-  procedure. 

Mr  AIKEN.  If  that  line  of  rea.soning 
is  to  be  followed,  then  the  Federal  P(.wer 
C  )mmi.'5sion  should  be  handlin^r  the  REL\ 
loans.  I  think  this  proposal  is  wrong. 
I  hope  Congress  will  correct  the  situa- 
tion. ConRre<^s  has  worked  hard  in  the 
past  10  years  on  this  subject,  and  has 
undertaken,  generally  successfully,  to 
take  the  regulaton,'  agencies  out  of  the 
business  of  financing  the  entities  of 
which  they  are  charped  with  regulating. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission, which  actually  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  maritime  indu.stry.  today  Ls  the 
particular  instrumentality  which  recom- 
mends the  loans  which  are  to  be  made  to 
the  various  maritime  companies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  say  that 
Conriress  was  100  percent  succe.'-sful  In 
taking  the  Maritime  Commission  out  of 
the  maritime  industry.  We  were  par- 
tially successful,  because  even  though 
the  Maritime  Commission  recommends 
in  matters  of  finance,  there  is  another 
agency  which  actually  handles  the  busi- 
nes.5. 

Mr  SMATHERS  It  Is  the  maritime 
agency  which,  of  couise.  gives  approval 
to  whether  or  not  a  loan  will  be  made 
to  a  certain  company.  It  Is  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  which  finally  makes 
the  decision. 

The  subcommittee  shares  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  We  be- 
lieve that  In  the  light  of  the  precedent 
of  1920,  plus  the  precedent  of  the  Marl- 
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time  Commission,  it  5s  better  to  guide 
the  proposal  in  this  « ay  than  it  would 
be  to  route  it  through  jome  other  agency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Congrjss  In  the  past  10 
years  has  Indicated  it>  Intention  of  not 
abidinii  by  that  prcc  'dent,  which  was 
established  35  years  af  o.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  any  of  the  parties  concerned  were 
insisting  that  the  len-ling  or  the  guar- 
anteeing authority  b<  lodged  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr   SMATHERS.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  tl  e  other  financing 
and  guaranteeing  dore  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  throiigh  agencies  which  are  not 
regulatory  agencies. 

I  lliink  this  proposf  1  is  a  serious  mis- 
take I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
proposal  to  finance  the  railroads.  I  think 
some  of  the  railroads  urgently  need 
financing.  I  do  not  want  my  statement 
to  be  understood  as  opposition.  It  does 
not  mean  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  finally,  becau.se  I  realize  that  Uie 
Hou.'-e  must  act  on  it,  and  the  House  may 
be  a  bit  more  hardboil  *d  and  businesslike 
in  this  respect  than  w.is  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

I  appreciate  the  dilflculties  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  other 
members  of  the  sulxrommittee  had  in  re- 
porting a  bill  at  all.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  done  very  well  But  I  think  there 
are  2  or  3  erior.s  in  I  le  bill,  and  this  is 
the  most  glaring  one.  in  my  opinion.  I 
hope  that  before  the  bill  is  sent  to  the 
President,  the  errors  \,\\\  be  corrected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  K  r.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermo.nt  a.sked  whether 
any  particular  interest  had  urged  that 
the  administrative  p<iwcr  be  placed  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion. 

I  am  a  member  of  '.he  subcommittee; 
and  I  can  say  positive  ly  that  I.  at  least, 
heard  of  no  such  urging  by  anyone. 

From  my  standpoirt.  I  supported  the 
proposal  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  given  this  administrative 
power,  because  I  believe  it  has  the  basic 
information  which  sh(  uld  be  u.sed  in  de- 
termining whether  f  loan  should  or 
should  not  be  guaranteed.  I  have  no 
fixed  judgment  on  th<'  provision,  except 
that  rooted  in  the  reasons  I  have  just 
outlined. 

However,  a  commision  is  somewhat 
Insulated  from  respon  nbility  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  it  might  be  argued  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  fix  resp<  nsibility  in  some- 
one in  the  administration  who  can  be 
held  responsible. 

But  I  formed  my  J  adgment  solely  on 
the  basis  that  whoeve.'  had  the  adminis- 
trative power  would  in  all  probability 
have  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  and  request  It  to  supply  the 
ba.sic  information  which  would  disclose 
the  fiscal  standing  of  :he  railroad  which 
had  requested  a  loan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thl  ik  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  that,  lamely,  to  get  the 
proper  information  fiom  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  However,  if  the 
bill  as  written  is  enitcted,  I  believe  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission not  to  feel  a  rather  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  I  ny  railroad  frorn 
^'olnK  Into  bankruptcy.  On  the  other 
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hand,  perhaps  the  time  might  come 
when  bankruptcy  for  one  railroad  or  an- 
other might  be  warranted;  the  railroad 
might  have  outlived  its  useftUness,  and 
might  have  to  give  up  the  ghost.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  guarantee  a  rail- 
road perpetual  operation,  regaidless  of 
cost. 

Therefore  I  believe  there  Is  a  real 
conflict  of  intere.st  in  this  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  rea.son  was  ad- 
vanced several  years  ago  when  it  was 
urged  that  none  of  these  lending  powers 
be  given  to  commissions,  but  that  they 
be  lodged  in  some  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  administration? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  I  helped  write 
the  recommendations  at  the  time,  and 
have  been  trying  to  refresh  my  memory 
this  morninu,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
go  into  all  the  details  now. 

But  the  Hoover  Commission  definitely 
took  the  position  that  regulatory  com- 
missions ."-hould  not  be  engaged  in  execu- 
tive business  of  any  kind;  and  in  that 
recommendation  I  thoroughly  concur. 
We  have  been  partially  successful  in 
having  our  recommendations  adopted. 
I  think  the  instance  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  the  case  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  probably  re- 
lates to  the  recommendation  which  has 
been  least  fully  complied  with. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommend  that  this  power  not 
be  placed  in  the  Commission? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  that  was  the  Hoover 
Commission  s  very  strong  recommenda- 
tion, in  its  1948  report,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  last  time  I  heard 
of  any  particular  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  in  the  agency  in 
which  this  administrative  power  would 
be  vested  was  throueh  a  letter  which  I 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  Secretary 
Weeks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of 
the  letter.  However,  this  morning  I 
communicated  with  representatives  of 
the  administration;  and  I  find  that  they 
are  opposed  to  this  provision. 

If  I  had  Secretary  Weeks'  letter  to 
read.  I  would  know  more  about  the  mat- 
ter in  detail. 

But  I  am  simply  going  back  10  years 
to  the  study  which  was  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  bad  things 
being  done  was  that  regulatory  com- 
missions were  requested  to  perform  ad- 
ministrative functions. 

It  may  be  that  this  proposal  will  be 
straightened  out  in  some  other  way. 
I  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Mr.  President • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ne0- 
BERGER  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Apropos  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  said,  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Aikin],  that  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee  on  ttiis  mat- 
ter and  in  its  approach  to  It,  at  no  time 
did  we  ever  have  any  suggestion  of  any 


type  or  kind  that  this  power  should  be 
placed  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

I  say  frankly  and  candidly  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  were  trying  to  approach  the 
matter  in  the  proper  way;  and.  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I  was  trying  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  an  operation  of  short  dura- 
tion in  an  emergency  situation.  We  con- 
sidered the  bill  to  be  a  temi>orary  meas- 
ure, and  not  one  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Personally,  I  had  very  decided  feelings 
against  establishing  a  new  agency  which 
would  continue  in  being  and  would  grow. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  I 
hesitated  to  think  that  there  would  be  a 
continuing  operation. 

Once  we  establish  an  agency,  we  often 
have  great  difficulty  getting  rid  of  it. 

We  did  not  wish  to  provide  for  dupli- 
cation of  a  present  agency  which  has 
the  necessary  machinery  and  know-how 
available. 

As  has  been  ix)inted  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  there  is  also  the  ac- 
counting phase  of  the  matter ;  and  there 
were  the  proceedings,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred,  in  connection  with 
previous  legislation  during  the  war. 

So  we  felt  that,  considering  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  this  measure,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  handle  this 
particular  phase  of  it,  in  making  a  tem- 
porary approach.  On  that  basis,  I  was 
willing  to  go  along  with  an  approach  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  pending  bill 
provide  a  termination  date?  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  temporary  financ- 
ing measure.  From  the  bill.  I  find  that 
loans  can  be  made  for  periods  up  to  15 
years. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  believe  we  were 
talking  in  terms  of  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Somewhere  in  the  bill  I 
read  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  loans 
could  be  made  for  a  period  up  to  15 
years,  and  could  be  extended  if  the  con- 
dition of  a  raUroad  necessitated  such 
extension  and  if  in  the  view  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  was 
warranted.  Perhaps  the  15-year  limi- 
tation was  included  more  as  a  guide 
regarding  the  length  of  the  life  of  the 
loans. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  bill  contains 
the  following  provisions : 

(4)  No  guaranty  shall  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(A)  unless  the  Commission  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  loan  la  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purpose  ol  this 
section; 

(B)  unless  the  Commission  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  without  such  guaranty  the  appli- 
cant carrier  would  be  unable  to  obtain  nec- 
essary funds,  on  reasonable  terms,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  sought; 

(C)  If  the  loan  involved  Is  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  unreasonably  high,  or  if  the 
terms  of  such  loan  permit  full  repayment 
more  than  15  years  after  the  date  thereof; 

(D)  xinless  the  Commission  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  prospective  earning  power  of 
the  applicant  carrier,  together  with  the 
character  and  value  of  the  security  pledged, 
If  any.  furnish  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
applicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  within 
the  time  fixed  therefor  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  the  United  Statei. 
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(E)  unl«M  th«  CommlMlon  la  of  th«  opin- 
ion that  the  applicant  carrier  U  not  In  need 

of  reorganization  of  It*  capital  structure. 

In  other  words.  If  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  railroad  Is  likely  to  iro 
bankrupt,  anyway,  of  course  they  will 
not  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
subcommittee  in  regard  to  the  making 
of  a  loan,  and  I  really  am  not  arguing 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  am  simply 
speaking  from  the  standixjint  of  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  good,  workable  setup  in 
the  Federal  Government.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  regulatory  commission  should  not 
be  engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  criticisms  which  can  be  directed 
against  our  Government  and  certain 
regulatory  agencies  is  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  delay  that 
occurs. 

So  when  we  can  vest  in  an  agency 
which  already  has  the  necessary  in- 
formation and.  we  might  say,  the  know- 
how  with  respect  to  a  specific  problem, 
and  some  authority  to  deal  with  it.  then 
of  course  we  obviously  eliminate  much 
of  the  cause  of  delay  which  otherwi.se 
would  occur  if  the  necessary  informa- 
tion had  to  be  obtained  from  one  com- 
mission, but  another  agency  had  to  make 
the  decision. 

The  Commission  is  obviously  the  best 
agency  equipped  to  determine  whether 
(a)  a  railroad  is  really  in  need  of  the 
loan,  and  ib)  whether  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  railroad  repaying  the 
loan,  because  the  Commission  is  the  body 
that  fixes  the  freight  rates,  assigns  the 
routes,  prescribes  what  the  railroads  can 
carry  and  where  the  railroads  can  go. 
The  Commission  also  knows  what  the 
competition  is.  So  the  Commission  is 
really  the  agency  that  has  all  the  infor- 
mation which  is  vital  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  determination  as  to  whether  a  loan 
is  needed. 

Rather  than  to  take  that  authority 
away  from  the  Commi'^sion,  which  in 
fact  does  have  all  thi.t  information,  and 
is  able  to  do  the  job  competently,  and 
provide  that  tlie  Commission  mny  make 
suggestions  but  that  Congress  will  create 
another  agency  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
Commission  can  do,  establish  another 
bureau,  and  go  over  the  same  procedure 
a  second  time,  it  was  the  subcommittee's 
Judgment  that  it  would  be  better,  and 
would  avoid  unnecessary  expense  in 
Government  operations,  since  there 
would  be  fewer  Government  employees, 
if  we  placed  this  particular  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  agency  which  now  knows 
all  about  the  problems  which  are  in- 
volved. That  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  norida  will  indulge 
me,  with  reference  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  refer 
to  page  16  of  the  report  as  the  basis  for 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  referring  to  it 
as  temporary  legislation  in  certain  re- 
spects. I  read  from  that  page  of  the 
report: 

other  important  features  of  the  proposal 
Include   provisions  that — 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
prescribe  the  security,  If  any,  that  Is  to  be 
required;  the  term  of  a  loan  eligible  for 
guaranty  shall  not  exceed  15  years:  no  divi- 
dends shall  b<(  paid  by  a  carrier  so  long  as 
any  loan  guaranteed  hy  the  Oovemment  un- 
der this  provision  Is  outstanding — 

This  Is  the  pertinent  matter  which  I 
should  like  to  point  out — 

the  authority  to  guarantee  loans  shall  termi- 
nate December  31,  1960,  unless  further  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

That  is  how  we  have  tried  to  put  safe- 
guards around  this  temporary  type  of 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  .state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
on  page  7.  after  line  11.  to  strike  out: 

"(3)  In  a  proceeding  Involving  competition 
with  another  mode  of  transp«jrtatlon.  the 
Commission,  in  determining  whether  a  rail 
rate  l.s  lower  than  a  reasonable  minimum 
rate,  shall  consider  the  facts  and  clrcum- 
sUmces  attending  the  movement  of  the  traffic 
by   railroad  and  not  by  such   other  mode." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"  (  3  )  In  a  proceeding  In volvlns;  competition 
between  carriers  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  act,  the  Commis- 
sion, In  determining  whether  a  rate  Is  lower 
than  a  reasonable  minimum  rate,  shall  con- 
sider the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  movement  of  the  traffic  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  to  which  the  rate  Is  applicable.  Rates 
of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  up  to  a  par- 
ticular level  to  protect  the  traffic  of  any 
other  mo<le  of  transjiortatlon,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  declared  In  this 
act." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment.  I  .should  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  has  ably  dis- 
cussed some  of  these  sections.  I  should 
like  to  di."^cuss  them  to  some  extent.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  a 
question  he  wants  to  raise,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler  I  has  a  question  he  desires  to  ask. 

I  may  say  I  am  grateful  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas,  not  only  for  his 
contributions  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee,  but  for  the  kind  remarks  he 
has  made  about  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  on  this  occasion.  I  recognize 
he  has  displayed  his  characteristic  gen- 
erosity toward  his  friends,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  included  as  one  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  briefly.  I  .should  like  to 
make  this  statement.  We  are  quite  proud 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
bill.  It  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
the  problems  of  the  railroads  were  first 
discussed.  We  had  to  decide  whether 
there  was  a  need  for  doing  anything. 
The  evidence  was  overwhelming  that 
there  did  exist  a  real  and  urgent  need 
for  something  to  be  done.  That  having 
been  established,  the  question  arose  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

The  report  went  into  the  decline  of 
the  railroad  business,  and  also  what  the 
railroads  could  do  to  help  them.selves. 
We    did    not    feel    that    the    manner    in 


which  the  railroad  industry  wa«  oper- 
ated was,  like  Ivory  soap,  99.44  percent 
pure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HaydenJ. 


ADDITIONAL     SUPPLEMENTAL     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS     FOR      THE      DE- 
PARTMENT OP  LABOR 
Mr.  HAYDP:N.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  624. 
making  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priatioiis  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Labor 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.     A  joint  reso- 
lution   (H.    J.    Res.    624)    making    addi- 
tional  supplemental   appropriations  for 
tlie   Department   of   Labor   for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Tempo- 
rary  Unemployment  Compensation   Act 
of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Ma.nsfield  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  contains  $20  million  for 
the  Small  BiLsiness  Administration.  The 
additional  funds  are  required  at  this 
time  becau.se  of  a  recent  unprecedented 
increase  in  business  loan  applications 
and  a  large  number  of  excessive  rain- 
fall disaster  applications.  The  request 
from  the  President  for  these  additional 
funds  was  received  too  late  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  committee. 

I  am  advised  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept the  provision  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  tiie  bill  affecting  the  Small 
Business  Administration  since  we  have 
agreed  on  $20  million,  rather  than  $5 
million  as  proposed  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Tlie  committee  concurred  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  in  recommending  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  of 
$665,700,000  authorized  by  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1958  signed  June  4.  1958.  This  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  income  maintenance  to  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  workers  wlio 
have  exhausted  their  rights  to  benefits 
under  the  unemployment  insurance 
laws. 

If  all  States  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  estimated  that  2,650.000  eU- 
gible  workers  will  file  claims  for  bene- 
fits. It  is  also  estimated  that  these 
individuals  will  draw  benefits  for  an 
average  of  S'^  weeks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discus.sed  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  al.so  with 
the  leadership.  Actually,  this  joint  res- 
olution is  emergent  in  character  and 
requires  very  expeditious  action. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  i.s  why  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 
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OFFICER.     The 
committee  amend- 

LERK.  On  page  1, 
■for  the",  to  strike 
Labor  for  carrying 
ons  of  the  Tempo- 
Compensation  Act 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
19o8." 

is  agreed  to. 
}nt  was  at  the  top 


The      PRESIDING 
clerk  will  state  the 
ments. 

Tlie    LlGlSLATIVB    C 

line  4.  after  the  words 
out  "Department  of 
into  effect  the  provis 
rary  Unemployment 
of  1958  '  and  insert  in 
year  ending  June  30, 

The  amendment  w. 

The  next  amcndm 
of  pajic  2,  to  insert: 

CHAPm  I 

SMAtX    BnSI.NBSS    ADMINISTRATION 
■rVOLVIN  )    »TrND 

For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  tin'  Small  Bnslnefs  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended,  U:  be  available  without 
fliscal  year  limitation,  910  million. 

The  amendment  wis  aprecd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  th  re  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  f  ropo.sed.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  erigros.sment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  re.solution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  jc  int  resolution  to  be 
!w;^d  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  both  of  taese  items  are  net 
only  emergency  matters,  but  they  are  of 
such  importance  Lhi-t  I  hope  they  will 
be  enacted  uilhout  effort  at  fuither 
amendment,  so  the  joint  resolution  can 
go  speedily  back  to  the  House.  The 
funds  are  ver>'  bacly  needed  by  Uie 
Small  Business  Administration  now.  and 
will  be  of  great  importance  in  bolstering 
small  biibineis  in  many  critical  situa- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

The  major  part  of  the  measure  relates 
to  Uie  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1953.  Which  was  passed 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  pending  appro- 
priation is  nece&sary  if  that  act  i&  to 
mean  anything. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
chauman  of  Uie  committee  for  bring- 
ing up  the  joint  resolution  for  early  dis- 
position by  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  Uie 
Senate  will  p>ass  it  without  any  further 
change  what.soever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  tiie  joint  resolution 
pass? 

The  joint  resolution  was  F>assed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  making  additional 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  and  for  other  puiposes." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SPACE  AND  ASTRONAU- 
TICS TO  PILE  REPORT  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Space  and  Astronautics,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  file  a  report  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  the 
se.ssion  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  that  the  committee,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  pres- 
ent, has  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
space  bill. 

I  further  announce  that  we  shall  try 
to  find  s  convenient  time  in  the  next 
few  day.«?  for  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
bill,  .so  it  may  go  to  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow, at  10  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Payne  in  the  chair .>.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3778>  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
tran.':portation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
liave  been  asked  to  yield  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche)  who  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  before  he  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  so  that  I  may 
a.sk  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  the  bill  there  is  provided  the 
same  exemption  for  poultry  and  poultry 
producLs  which  is  carried  in  the  existing 
law.    Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  question  has  also 
been  raised  about  the  fact  that  many 
poultry  products  are  now  being  sliipped 
in  a  cooked  form  from  the  plants.  This 
form  of  shipment  may  be  expanded  over 
the  next  few  years.  Would  the  product 
be  covered  in  such  a  cooked  form,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  other  form? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee.  It  was  impossible  to 
list  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  legislation 
all  the  specific  items  which  are  being 
sought  to  be  exempted,  but  we  discussed 
the  particular  item  of  cooked  chicken. 
It  appears  that  cooked  chicken  will  in  a 
short  time  become  the  standard  type  of 
chicken  to  be  transported.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
that  that  particular  product  should  be 
exempt. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Was  it  the  under- 
standing that  the  cooked  product  would 
be  exempt  without  the  necessity  for  any 
additional  amendments  being  offered  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  was  our  con- 
clusion. 


Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, but  I  merely  wanted  to  have  it 
clear  in  the  Record  because  many  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  industry  were  some- 
what concerned  about  this  question.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  correct  in 
believing  the  exemption  was  included. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  amending  the  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  hoi>e  we  can  wait  a  moment 
for  a  discussion  of  that  item. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  along  the  line  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  At  the  present  time  a 
bona  fide  farmer  can  haul  his  commodi- 
ties to  market,  whether  it  is  100  or  200 
miles  or  more  away,  and  can  haul  back 
some  of  the  things  he  needs  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Has  that  provision  of 
law  been  changed? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  The  law  with 
respect  to  haul-back  for  farmers  was 
established  when  we  considered  the  trip- 
leasing  bill  2  years  ago.  and  that  is  still 
the  law.  This  bill  would  make  no  change 
in  that  law.  A  farmer  or  anybody  else 
can  at  any  time  carry  exempt  products 
without  having  to  check  with  the  Com- 
mission. That  statement  refers  to  an 
exempt  commodity. 

We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  farmer,  when  returning  to  his  home, 
to  haul  back  some  nonexempt  items. 
That  was  a  provision  in  the  trip-leasing 
law  and  is  still  the  law.  We  did  not 
change  that  provision.  The  farmer 
would  be  as  well  off  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  he  ever  was. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
vc-y  beginning  I  want  to  express  grati- 
tude to  my  associates  on  Uie  Suiface 
Transr>ortation  Subcommittee  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  while  testi- 
mony was  being  taken  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  I  also  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  able  lead- 
ership he  gave  in  the  conduct  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony which  was  submitted  in  intermit- 
tent hearings  covering  a  period  of  about 
4  months.  I  came  to  certain  conclusions 
concerning  the  questions  which  were 
pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

First,  the  testimony  showed  that  the 
railroad  industry,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  is  in  trouble  in  our  country. 

Second,  the  railroad  industry,  more 
than  any  other  transportation  industry, 
is  circumscribed  in  its  management  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
labor-union  requirements. 
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Third,  the  railroad  Industry  Is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  its  flght  for  sur- 
vival by  the  subsidies,  direct  and  indirect, 
given  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  its  competitors. 

Fourth,  without  question,  the  railroad 
Industry  is  the  backbone  of  our  transpor- 
tation system. 

Fifth,  the  railroad  Industry  must  pro- 
vide and  pay  taxes  on  its  own  rights-of- 
way,  terminals,  and  other  facilities,  suf- 
fering the  travesty  and  injustice  that  in 
part  the  taxes  which  it  pays  are  used 
to  subsidize  its  competitors. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  my 
No.  1  finding  is  that  the  railroad  indus- 
try from  an  economic  standpoint  is  in 
trouble.  The  records  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  show  that  the 
rate  of  return  on  capital  investment  en- 
joyed by  the  regulated  water  carriers  is 

11.3  percent,  by  the  trucking  industry  is 

10.4  percent,  and  by  the  railroad  indus- 
try is  4.16  percent. 

I  repeat  those  figures:  The  rate  of  re- 
turn is  4.16  percent  for  the  railroads,  10.4 
percent  for  the  motortruck  carriers,  and 
11.3  percent  for  the  water  carriers. 

A  number  of  railroads  in  the  East  in 
particular  are  .so  clo.se  to  the  point  of 
being  defunct  financially  that  their  op- 
erating funds  probably  would  not  last 
them  a  week.  Any  adversity  of  a  sudden 
nature  would  precipitate  tho.se  railroads 
into  receivership  or  other  judicial  or  gov- 
ernmental control. 

The  second  point  I  made  Is  that  the 
railroad  industry  more  than  any  other 
transportation  industry  is  circumscribed 
In  its  management  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Congress, 
and  labor-union  requirements.  It  may 
astound  some  of  my  colleagues  to  hear 
me  state  that  the  railroads  are  not  al- 
lowed to  charge  a  low  rate,  even  though 
the  low  rate  produces  a  profit  for  them 
and  is  nondiscriminatory  with  respect  to 
shippers,  if  the  lowness  of  the  rate  has 
an  adverse  impact  upon  the  truckers,  the 
barge  carriers,  or  the  airlines.  The  rail- 
roads are  not  allowed,  under  the  inter- 
pretations given  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  utilize  to  the  full- 
est advantage  their  Inherent  power  in 
delivering  mass  freight  at  a  low  rate. 

The  railroads  are  required  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  the  heads  of  the  truckers 
and  barge  lines.  They  are  told,  when 
they  charge  a  rate  which  is  low.  even 
though  it  makes  a  profit  for  them,  that 
such  rate  is  not  allowable  if  it  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  ability  of  the  truckers 
or  the  barge  lines  to  remain  in  business. 
With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  system,  there  are  conditions  in 
the  operation  of  trains  which  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  explain.  There  is  one  con- 
dition under  which  a  train  crew  working 
for  2  hours  is  paid  for  an  8-hour  day. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  rather  involved  for- 
mula, but  the  net  result  is  that  that 
condition  does  exist. 

I  made  the  statement  that  Congress, 
by  law — and  frequently  with  justi- 
fication— imposes  conditions  which  be- 
come a  burden.  Those  laws  are  tied  to 
safety  proposals,  but  in  many  instances 
are  contemplated  merely  to  create  work. 
Third,  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
railroads  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 


their  fight  for  competitive  survival  by 
the  subsidies,  direct  and  Indirect,  given 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  their 
competitors.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  that 
Issue. 

With  respect  to  the  air  carriers,  since 
the  commercial  air-carrier  bill  was 
passed  in  1939,  down  to  June  30,  1958, 
there  has  been  paid  to  them  in  subsidies 
the  sum  of  $819,704,000.  The  general 
public  does  not  ordinarily  understand 
that,  but  for  20  years  we  have  paid  out 
each  year  a  little  more  than  $40  million 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  more  than 
$819  million. 

In  addition,  this  session  of  Congress, 
about  3  months  ago,  we  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  capital-gains  bill  and  in 
that  bill  we  allowed  to  certain  airlines 
$67  million,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
a  gift. 

Since  1937,  down  to  1958,  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  $1,640  million 
in  the  management  of  the  Federal  airway 
system.  It  is  conceded  that  50  percent 
of  that  service  is  rendered  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Army,  but  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  the  service  is  rendered  for 
the  commercial  air  industry.  So  in  that 
instance  the  air  carriers  have  been  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  of  $800  million.  At 
this  point  it  mit;ht  be  well  to  say  that 
all  the  communications  on  the  railroads 
are  financed  by  the  railroads  directly. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  airport 
construction.  Since  1946.  when  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  was  enacted,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  expended  $386,- 
793,000  in  the  building  of  airports.  They 
are  primarily  used  by  the  commercial  air 
carriers. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  we  provided 
an  additional  $512  million  for  the  build- 
ing of  airports  to  accommodate  the  com- 
mercial airlines. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  re- 
coup a  single  penny  of  tho.se  expendi- 
tures, except  the  sum  of  money  which  is 
received  from  the  aviation  gas  tax  reve- 
nues, which,  in  the  year  1959.  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  about  $62  million. 

With  respect  to  highways,  the  figures 
show  that  in  the  period  from  1921 
through  1955.  the  total  public  expendi- 
tures for  highways  and  streets  by  all 
units  of  government  amounted  to  $93 
billion.  This  grand  total  Includes  $52 
billion  for  capital  improvements,  $29  bil- 
lion for  maintenance,  and  $12  billion  for 
highway  administration  and  interest 
payments.  Moreover,  the  great  bulk  of 
these  expenditures  have  been  made  in 
comparatively  recent  years  within  this 
period. 

As  compared  with  the  total  highway 
expenditures  of  $93  billion,  user  taxes 
paid  by  motor-vehicle  operators  on  the 
highways  In  the  1921-55  period  amounted 
to  $45  billion,  or  48  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Of  the  remainder,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributed  $14  bil- 
lion and  $32  billion  came  from  general 
tax  funds  of  the  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions. In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  funds,  some  highway  expenditures 
have  been  financed  through  borrowing 

There  are  800,000  trucks  on  the  high- 
ways at  present.  Studies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  .show  that  on  the  basis 
of  ton-miles  of  travel,  the  operator  of 


the  ordinary  passenger  car  pays  three 
times  as  much  for  the  use  of  the  highway 
as  does  the  operator  of  a  commercial 
truck.  The  1956  Act  sought  to  remedy 
that  situation  by  Imposing  a  user  Federal 
tax  on  the  trucking  industry;  but  the 
query  is  properly  made.  What  was  the 
situation  prior  to  1956.  when  there  was 
no  Federal  user  tax  charged  against  the 
trucking  industry? 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
barge  lines.  In  the  development  of  the 
Inland  navigation  system  through  fiscal 
year  1954.  our  Government  spent  $2,096 
million,  divided  $1,444  million  for  con- 
struction and  $652  million  for  mainte- 
nance and  operations.  Since  1954  and 
through  fiscal  1958.  it  is  estimated  that 
an  additional  $202  million  will  be  ex- 
pended for  improvements  and  $176  mil- 
lion for  maintenance  and  operation, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  $2,500,000,000 
of  Federal  funds  spent  for  improving 
and  operating  the  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem. This  does  not  include  any  non- 
Federal  expenditures,  such  as  those  for 
the  New  York  State  barge  canal  or  local 
expenditures  for  piers,  terminals,  and 
other  improvements. 

In  fiscal  1959  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  spend  an  estimated 
$67,681,000  for  improvements  and  $37.- 
612.000  for  maintenance  and  operations. 
These  are  the  funds  which  have  been 
spent  in  the  development  of  the  inland 
waterways.  Those  waterways  are  the 
highways  -.f  the  barge  lines.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovt'vrunent  recoups  no  part  of  such 
ex  peri  :  uies  made  in  the  building  of 
locks,  the  deepening  of  the  Inland 
streams,  and  construction  of  other  fa- 
cilities which  are  provided  for  the  barge- 
line  carriers. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  railroads 
with  respect  to  their  importance  in  the 
tran.'^portation  system  of  our  country? 
All  the  impartial  witnesses  who  testified 
expre.s.sed  the  opinion  that  the  railroads 
were  the  backbone  of  the  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  examination  of  what  took 
place  In  World  War  II  will  show  that 
they  multiplied  their  services  to  a  de- 
gree which  was  simply  astounding. 

I  do  not  believe  It  can  be  doubted  in 
the  least  degree  that  our  country  can- 
not suffer  the  danger  of  losing  the  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  by  the  railroads 
of  the  Nation. 

I  also  made  the  statement  that  the 
railroads  must  provide  for  and  pay  taxes 
on  their  rights-of-way.  terminals,  and 
other  facilities.  They  suffer  the  trav- 
esty and  injustice  that  part  of  those 
taxes  are  u.sed  to  subsidize  their  com- 
petitors. There  can  be  no  challenge  to 
that  statement.  They  pay  taxes  on 
their  rights-of-way,  their  terminals,  and 
other  facilities.  Those  taxes  in  part  are 
used  to  subsidize  the  airlines,  the  barge 
hnes.  and  the  truck  lUies. 

I  filed  di.ssenting  views  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation.  However,  in  sub- 
stance. I  am  in  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendations. I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  tho.se  instances  in  which  I  dis- 
sented. I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
further  dilute  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
pending  before  it.     It  would  be  unwise 
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to  guarantee  loans  up  to  $700  million 
unless  we  also  provided  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  railroad  industry  could  help 
lift  itself  out  of  its  troubles.  It  would 
be  wrong  merely  to  dip  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  give  the  railroads  money 
if  the  prospect  were  that  they  would 
continue  in  the  future  ojierating  on  the 
dangerous  economic  grounds  on  which 
they  have  operated  in  the  past. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI  and  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Schoeppel  1  for  his  cour- 
tesy to  me.  The  proposed  legislation  is 
important.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  it  substantially  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE      OF      ISRAEL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11.  1958,  I  had  the  honor  to  dehver 
an  address  at  the  celebration  in  the 
Chicago  Stadium.  Chicago,  111.,  of  Israel's 
10th  anniversary.  My  address  was  en- 
titled "Israel — Bastion  of  Freedom." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  talk  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IsRATL — BA«?nohf  or  Pheedom 
(Address  by  Senator  Hubmt  H  Himphret, 
Democrat,  Minnesota,  at  Independence 
Festival  celebrating  Israel's  lOih  anniver- 
sary. Chicago  Stadium,  Chicago,  May  11, 
195«) 

We  are  gathered  here  to  commemorate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  do  so 
both  by  looking  back  over  Israel's  challenges 
and  achievements  during  that  decade,  and  by 
looking  ahead  to  Ifcrads  future. 

The  skeptics  said  there  would  never  be  a 
State  of  Israel.  They  have  been  proved 
wrong. 

They  said  that  Israel,  exirroundcd  bv  a 
sea  of  hostile  forces,  with  arid  land,  depleted 
resources,  and  a  divergent  and  Impoverished 
people,  could  not  survive.  Again,  they  were 
WTong. 

Even  now.  there  are  a  few  who  say  that 
Israel  cannot  survive.     Tliey.  too.  are  wrong. 

Israel  has  confounded  the  fears  of  the 
skeptics,  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  her 
friends. 

Last  year  at  this  t'me  I  was  In  Israel.  I 
know,  first  hand,  the  determination,  the 
faith,  and  the  courage  that  have  made  pos- 
sible the  historic  achievements  of  the  last 
10  years. 

Israel  has  had  more  than  her  share  of  han- 
dicaps and  heartaches  in  these  first  years  of 
Independence.  Yes,  not  one,  but  a  hundred 
challenges  have  had  to  be  met  and  mas- 
^rPd — and  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Israel  has  had  U>  establish  a  modern  free 
government,  create  a  strong  defensive  force, 
build  an  Independent  economy,  and  revlvn 
and  renew  a  whole  culture. 

She  has  succeeded  In  doing  so  not  by  the 
brutal  efllclency  of  a  totalitarian  machine, 
but  through  a  democratic  process  which  has 
respected,  and  promoted  the  righU  of  the 
Individual. 

RTMAN    RIGHTS 

For  instance,  today  In  I.srael  every  child, 
Arub  and  Jewish,  is  entitled  to  a  free  edu- 


cation and  medical  care.  Arabs  are  repre- 
sented in  Israel's  parliament,  both  as  mem- 
bers of  Jewish  parties,  and  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Arab  parties.  It  has  always  seemed 
wonderfully  symbolic  to  me  that  the  rights 
of  the  Arab  minority  In  Israel  have  been 
safeguarded  even  while  the  state  itself  has 
been  under  siege  from  hostUe  neighbors. 

DEFENSE 

Yes.  on  the  very  day  of  Israel's  birth  as  a 
nation,  her  land  frontiers  were  under  attack 
and  her  ports  were  blockaded. 

The  new  state's  baptism  of  fire  was  costly, 
but  it  established  her  right  to  live  and  she 
lives  vigorously.  The  people  of  Israel  have 
learned  to  live  dangerously.  They  have 
learned  to  brace  themselves  for  the  difficult 
task  of  rebuilding  their  hard-won  country, 
and  making  It  a  haven  for  refugees  fleeing 
from  other  lands.  Today  Irrael  stands  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  Middle  East,  ex- 
clusive of  Turkey — a  strong  ally,  witliout  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance. 

REFUGEES 

In  the  past  10  years,  Israel  has  performed 
the  monumental  task  of  receiving,  rehabili- 
tating, and  resettling  more  than  900,000  Im- 
migrants— from  displaced  per.sons  camps  in 
Germany.  Austria,  Italy,  from  countries  in 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as  from  other 
part.s  of  the  world.  Today  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation numbers  almost  2  million.  Month 
after  month.  I.-^rael  continues  to  receive  the 
homeless  and  persecuted  in  truly  stagger- 
ing numbers. 

It  is  to  Israel's  everlasting  credit  that  ev- 
ery one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
came  to  make  a  new  home — and  a  new  life — 
each  was  and  Is  provided  with  enough  to 
get  started  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 
The  new  immigrants  are  not  only  pro- 
vided with  the  basic  necessities  of  life  upon 
their  arrival,  but  are  integrated  into  the 
community.  Many  are  retrained  for  Jobs 
In  industry.  An  even  larger  number  are 
moved  to  agricultural  settlements.  But  all 
are  given  work — yes.  gainful  work — designed 
to  provide  not  only  an  Income,  but  to  en- 
rich and  develop  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel 
has  proved  to  the  world  that  immigration  is 
an  at-set.  both  in  wealth  and  power.  Israel 
has  made  the  principle  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual   a  reality  In  the  Middle  East. 

Tills  magnificent  achievement  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  eloquent  answer  and 
object  lesson  for  those  in  this  country  who 
set  themselves  bo  rigidly  against  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  own  unfair  and  outmoded  immi- 
gration laws. 

rooD 
Because  of  the  primary  problem  of  feed- 
ing people,  agriculture  has  held  top  pri- 
ority in  I.srael's  development  program  since 
the  first  year  of  statehood.  At  the  begin- 
ning, much  of  the  food  had  to  be  Imported. 
Today.  Israel  can  raise  all  the  food  she  needs 
to  feed  her  people,  except  for  wheat,  edible 
oils,  and  meat.  She  has  begun  to  export 
vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  and  other  foodstuffs 
to  Europe.  Our  food  surpluses  can  be  used 
to  fill  the  gap — to  balance  the  food  require- 
ments. 

Yes;  American  food  can  be  n  positive  force 
In  our  foreign  policy.  It  can  be  the  life-sav- 
ing Ingredient  of  a  political  and  economic 
policy  designed  to  assist  newborn  nations. 
The  shortage  of  food  is  a  common  denomi- 
nator throughout  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  our  abundance  of  food  is  an  as- 
set. This  asset,  wisely  used,  can  create  new 
friendships  and  contribute  to  the  building 
of  peace  and  freedom.  No  American  should 
ever  say  that  our  surplus  of  food  is  a  prob- 
lem, it  is.  indeed,  rather  a  privilege  and  one 
to  be  shared  generously  and  constructively. 
Some  of  the  latest,  most  advanced  farm- 
ing techniques  are  now  being  used  by  Israel's 
farmers.      Agricultural    and    mining    settle- 


ments have  sprung  up  in  wastes  that  had 
been  desolate  and  uninhabited  for  centuries. 
About  600  new  agricultural  settlements  have 
been  established. 

The  next  great  planned  development  for 
Israel  is  the  conquering  of  the  Negev,  the 
great  desert  in  the  southern  areas  oi  Israel. 
The  Negev  possesses  a  tremendous  challenge 
to  the  determination,  imagination,  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  Israelis.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  Its  people  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Negev  shall  be  made  fruitful. 
The  land  is  rich  and  fertile  if  the  blessing 
of  nourishing  water  can  be  brought  to  it. 
Water  can  be  made  available — the  land  is 
there  to  be  tilled  and  planted.  Thousands 
of  people  await  the  opportunity  to  build 
new  homes  in  freedom  and  security  In  this 
great  expanse  of  Israeli  territory.  To  de- 
velop the  Negev,  however,  will  call  for  great 
Investments  of  capital,  labor,  engineering, 
and  planning. 

Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurlon  told  me  that 
the  Negev  will  be  developed.  This  was  not 
Just  an  idle  promise;  it  was  a  declaration 
of  purpose.  It  will  be  developed,  because 
Israel  needs  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  Israel's  un- 
derdeveloped area  that  awaits  the  magic 
touch  of  modern  science  and  technology,  in- 
spired by  the  strength  and  determination 
of  a  people  who  refuse  to  Incorporate  In 
their  vocabulary  the  word  "impossible." 

INDUSTRY 

We  know  that  the  country's  industrial 
progress  has  also  been  phenomenal.  A  look 
at  the  production  and  export  figures  tells 
the  story. 

Israel  s  industry  represents  an  investment 
of  more  than  $700  million.  Old,  established 
plants  have  been  expanded  and  reequipped 
and  new  ones  have  been  built.  Through  self- 
sacrifice,  careful  planning,  loans,  and  repara- 
tions, Israel  has  greatly  enlarged  her  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  most  modern  kind  of 
machinery  capable  of  producing  high  quality 
products,  is  now  being  used. 

New  roads  and  harbors  have  been  built, 
railways  have  been  extended  and  modern- 
ized, and  new  power  stations  and  telephone 
Installations  are  in  use — progress — growth 
everywhere. 

FRONTIER 

All  this  creativity,  all  this  activity,  and 
all  this  faith  are  reminiscent  of  our' coun- 
try in  its  early  pioneer  days.  All  Israel  is 
a  frontier,  still  highly  vulnerable  to  attack. 
Just  as  our  own  ancestors  did  not  have  time 
to  be  afraid,  so  now  Israel  finds  this  frontier 
life  a  source  of  strength.  The  hard,  austere 
life  of  the  people  makes  them  alert,  ready  for 
emergencies,  but  meanwhile  carrying  on  the 
normal,  everyday  business  of  living.  Yes, 
frontier  Americans  once  had  to  improvise 
in  the  face  of  seemingly  Insurmountable 
problems.  Like  them,  the  Israelis  today  are 
inventive,  daring,  resourceful,  and  never 
take  no  for  an  answer. 

Here,  again.  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurlon 
has  declared  the  policy  and  philosophy  of 
the  State  of  Israel  when  he  said :  "First,  de- 
fine your  objective;  declare  your  need,  say 
what  you  want.  Then,  and  only  then  con- 
sider the  obstacles.  But  even  then  the  ob- 
stacles must  be  subordinated  to  the  objec- 
tive. Never  must  the  objective  be  renounced 
in  favor  of  the  obstacles." 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Israel  Just 
refuse  to  be  licked— they  will  not  take  no 
for   an   answer.     1   like   that  kind  of   spirit. 

WORLD  ROLE 

Not  only  has  Israel  made  giant  strides  In 
developing  her  own  resources  In  10  short 
years,  but  she  has  also  steadily  solidified 
her  position  among  the  family  of  nations. 
She  has  formulated  17  trade  agreements  and 
has  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
50  countries,  11  of  them  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  fact,  Israel  has  her  own  point  4  program, 
for  Burma  and  Ghana. 
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Israel  Ib  a  living  example  to  aTl  tinder- 
developed  countries  of  what  determination 
and  energy  can  accomplish.  Israel's  very 
rxistence  Is  a  major  stumbling  block  to  the 
Communist  penetration  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  Hard-preseed  herself.  Israel  Is 
offering  a  helping  and  sympathetic  hand  to 
others — and  all  the  time  providing  a  living 
example  that  democracy  works  in  practice — 
even  In  times  of  trial  and  difficulty. 

Israel's  youth,  Israel's  stability,  and  Is- 
rael's achievements  are  Inspiring  other  new 
states  In  Asia  and  Africa  to  develop  greater 
confidence  In  their  ability  to  Improve  their 
own  economies  and  societies.  She  leads  by 
example  and  by  doing. 

HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    WELTARE 

Tlie  real  measure  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  Israel  and  her  people  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  This  Is  within  the  great  Jewish 
tradition  of  the  highest  respect  for  Individual 
dignity  and  the  belief  In  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Modern  Israel  Is  setting  an  example 
In  these  Important  areas  of  human  endeavor 
that  serve  to  challenge  new  nation  states 
throughout  the  world. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Israel  do 
not  merely  pay  Up  service  to  human  dig- 
nity and  welfare.  They  act  to  protect  and 
Insure  It.  With  thousands  of  Immigrants, 
many  uneducated  and  untrained,  sick  and 
weary,  the  State  of  Israel  has  launched  a 
program  of  education,  health,  and  welfare 
that  encompasses  every  citizen  and  every 
area.  In  the  field  of  education,  Israel  today 
Is  known  for  its  great  technical  schools.  Its 
research  laboratories,  and  the  great  Hebrew 
University.  In  the  field  of  health,  the  new 
HiUlassah  hospital  and  clinic  is  one  of  the 
finest  medical  Institutions  In  the  world. 

Yea,  Israel  places  a  high  priority  upon 
health  and  education  for  the  people.  Every 
citizen  Is  entitled  by  right  of  law  to  com- 
plete health  and  hospital  protection  and  care. 
Every  child  is  given  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation. Every  family  can  look  forward  to 
occupancy  of  modern  housing. 

These  great  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  serve  not 
only  to  strengthen  Israel,  but  by  precept  and 
example.  Inspire  others  In  the  Middle  East 
and  In  Asia  and  Africa  to  do  likewise.  This 
emphasis  upon  people,  progress,  and  freedom 
serves  to  enhance  the  possibilities  of  peace. 
A  people  engaged  In  developing  a  country.  In 
expanding  opportunities  are  always  making 
a  distinct  contribution  to  peace  and  Justice. 

CULTUHE 

Finally,  even  while  being  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  survival,  Israel  has  created  a 
rich  niosalc  of  culture.  Even  more  remark- 
able is  the  penetration  of  that  culture  to 
every  stratum  of  the  population. 

Out  of  a  longing  for  peace  has  come  a  thirst 
for  music,  art,  and  literature.  After  one 
decade.  Israel  possesses  the  places  to  house 
her  cultural  activities — the  museums,  con- 
cert halls,  theaters,  cinemas,  libraries,  and 
universities.  These  are  the  mere  physical  re- 
positories— the  roots  of  Jewish  culture  are 
ancient  and  deep. 

One  of  the  world's  great  military  men, 
Moshe  Dayan,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Army, 
not  long  ago  relinquished  his  command  to 
continue  his  study  of  humanities  at  Hebrew 
University.  The  most  revered  people  in 
Jewish  society  have  traditionally  been 
scholars  and  teachers.  So  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  country's  educational  standards  are 
very  high. 

THE    rUTTJRE 

Rarely,  If  ever  before,  has  so  much  been  ac- 
complished In  so  short  a  time.  But  Israel 
has  not  yet  reached  the  goals  she  seeks  and 
wants.  As  Israel  faces  her  second  decade,  the 
determination  of  her  people  was  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Premier  Ben-Qurlon,  that  sturdy 
20th  century  pioneer  of  pioneers: 

"Israel  Is  determined  to  strengthen  her 
military   preparedness   and   persevere   in  her 


work  of  rebuilding  and  redemption:  to  bring 
In  Jews  from  the  lands  of  oppression  and  mis- 
ery: to  conquer  the  desert  and  make  It 
flourish  by  the  power  of  science  and  pioneer- 
ing spirit;  and  to  transform  the  country  Into 
a  bastion  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  univer- 
sal cultural  values  bjised  on  the  teaching  of 
Israel's  prophets  and  the  achievements  of 
modern  science." 

We  in  American  can  be  proud  of  the  role 
our  country  and  our  people  have  played  In 
Israel's  first  10  years.  But  there  Is  more  that 
we  must  do.  We  mu.st  continue  to  provide 
aid  and  assistance  to  help  Israel  develop  her 
economy  and  extend  her  trade.  We  must  re- 
sist diplomatic  maneuvers  to  undermine  Is- 
rael's hard  won  stability.  We  should  make 
our  aims  In  the  Middle  East  so  clear  that 
everyone  will  understand  that  an  Arab-Israel 
peace  Is  a  primary  objective  of  United  States 
policy.     Israel  will  not  be  sacrificed. 

While  this  Is  our  primary  objective,  there 
are  other  measures  that  should  be  adopted  as 
snon  as  poR.«=lble  to  alleviate  the  tcnsl.m  on 
the  borders  with  the  Arab  countries.  What 
is  needed,  above  all.  Is  for  all  friendly  powers 
to  make  an  unqualified  statement  of  de- 
termination to  resist,  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  any  forceful  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  sovereignty  or  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Israel  or  Its  neighbors. 

Such  a  declaration  would  Introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  Into  the  Middle  Bist  that 
would  then  permit  other  pacifying  factors  to 
exercise  a  healing  Influence. 

A  number  of  Important  peacekeeping  de- 
vices have  already  been  established  In  the 
Middle  East  to  help  calm  relations  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis.  The  armistice 
c'lmmittces,  the  demllltarl?:ed  zones,  and  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  are  some 
of  the  chief  measures  that  have  been  accepted 
by  the  countries  In  the  area  In  an  effort  to 
halt  bloodshed  and  restore  tranquillity. 
Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Israelis 
and  their  neighbors  with  United  Nations 
peace  machinery,  quiet  now  reigns  In  the 
Middle  E  .stern  region. 

Yet,  old  hostilities  and  ancient  fears  still 
remain.  An  arms  buildup  relentlessly  con- 
tinues, and  a  final  peace  settlement  does  not 
appear  to  have  approached  any  nearer  than 
It  ever  was.  There  Is  still  a  latent  danger 
th  t  shots  might  again  ring  out  acrosa  the 
sensitive  Israeli-Arab  borders.  President 
Truman  spoke  of  this. 

We  should  continue  t3-*earch  for  better 
methods  to  calm  Middle  'Eastern  fears  and 
to  promote  a  lasting  settlement  One  such 
method  was  suggested  last  month  by  Ben- 
Gurion  of  Israel.  He  announced  that  Israel 
would  welcome  an  open-skies,  aerial  and 
ground  inspection  system  In  the  Middle 
East,  that  could  allay  apprehension  over  the 
possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  by  one  state 
upon  another. 

All  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
should  seriously  consider  this  proposal. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive In  calling  it  up  for  discussion  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  an  Inspection  system  over  the  border 
areas  of  Israel,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  be  a  pilot 
project  of  Inestimable  value  for  the  cause 
of  world  disarmament. 

The  inauguration  by  the  major  powers  of 
"open  skies  Inspection"  In  such  vital  areas 
as  the  Arctic  or  Europe  could  be  a  major  step 
toward  a  relaxation  of  tension  between  the 
two  great  power  blocs.  But  thus  far  action 
has  been  blocked  by  Soviet  obstruction  and 
the  veto. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  East,  who  have 
already  shown  their  aspirations  for  peace 
by  accepting  new  forms  of  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery such  as  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force,  could  make  another  significant 
contribution  to  world  peace.  If  they  would 
be  the  first  to  adopt.  In  their  own  region, 
the  principle  of  In.spectlon  against  surprise 
attack.     That  many   of   the  Middle   Eastern 


governments  favor  this  principle  was  demon- 
strated in  1956  when  they  supported  a  United 
Nations  resolution  on  the  "open  skies  plan" 
and  again  a  week  or  two  ago  when  they  con- 
tinued their  support  of  the  concept  In  the 
Arctic  debate  In  the  United  Nations.  These 
same  governments  CDUid  now  assist  In  re- 
duction of  tensions  in  their  own  area  by 
agreeing  to  a  "pilot  Inspection  system"  to  be 
conducted  by  themselves  or  by  outside 
parties  as  agreed  upon. 

But  what  the  Middle  East  should  aim  at 
above  all  else,  is  a  lasting  settlement  of  the 
state  of  war  which  sllll  exists  between  Israel 
and  tlie  Arab  states,  and  a  return  of  the  area 
to  a  normally  peaceful  condition.  With  such 
a  settlement  the  burden  of  arms  now 
weighing  heavily  on  Jew  and  Arab  alike  could 
be  lightened  and  more  resources  could  be  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  life  for  all. 

The  Middle  East  needs  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity— It  needs  stability  of  borders  and 
an  opportunity,  too,  for  the  more  construc- 
tive forces  within  the  area  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy. Tlie  Middle  East  needs  economic 
development — regional  economic  develop- 
ment. 

It  needs  the  guiding  hand  of  the  United 
Nations — a  hand  that  Insists  upon  peaceful 
pursuits  and  curbs  violence  and  aggression. 
Tiie  Middle  East  needs  Israel  with  her  mod- 
ern science  and  technology,  with  her  genius 
at  government  and  social  organization.  Is- 
rael needs  her  neighbors. 

Again  and  again,  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  need  to  remind  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  that  war  and  violence  In  that 
area,  as  elsewhere,  settles  nothing  but  could 
well  destroy  everything.  A  war  In  the  Middle 
East  can  spread  to  the  Middle  West.  What 
is  needed  Is  patience  and  a  period  of  stability 
and  tranquility.  The  people  of  the  world  need 
it.  The  future  hope  of  the  Middle  East  re- 
quires It. 

In  the  crowded  years  since  1948.  the  sac- 
rifices and  achievements  of  L'-rael  have  been 
etched  deeply  and  unforgetUbly  In  the  story 
of  civilization. 

We  commemorate  these  achievements  to- 
day. Israels  success  Is  highest  testimony  of 
all  to  the  dedication  and  energy  of  her 
people.  More  than  anything  else,  it  Is  prtxjf 
that  the  will  to  live  and  create  can  survive 
all  the  handicaps  of  history  and  can  triumph 
through  tears. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  exasperating  failures  of  the 
administration  during  tliis  session  of 
Congress  has  been  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  request  a  school-construction  bill. 
This  Is  particularly  distressing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  school-construction 
program  would  be  a  very  defmite  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  national  economy 
through  the  providing  of  additional  con- 
struction jobs  and  the  providing  of  a 
market  for  heavy  goods. 

But  principally  it  is  a  complete  failure 
to  see  the  e.ssential  role  played  in  provid- 
ing adequate  facilities  for  our  young 
children  and  the  failure  to  see  that  the 
expanding  population  of  these  United 
States  Is  far  outstripping  our  physical 
plant  for  education. 

One  case  In  point  illustrates  the  often 
desperate  financial  situation  of  the 
school  districts  In  our  country. 

Independent  School  District  No.  317  at 
Deer  River,  Minn.,  haa  been  manfully 
striving  with  a  poor  financial  position 
for  years,  and  still  managing  to  send  on 
to  college  from  30  to  35  percent  of  Its 
graduating  seniors.    This  school  district. 
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a  large  district  with  high  transportation 
costs,  no  industry,  and  a  low  per  capita 
income,  has  required  special  legislation 
to  permit  bonding  itself  in  the  amount  of 
$400,000.  This  authority  is  exhausted, 
as  is  assistance  under  Public  Law  815. 
which  was  made  possible  through  the 
providing  of  education  for  Indian  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  land. 

This  school  districts  problem  illus- 
trates the  point  that  inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities  are  a  national  problem. 
These  young  people  coming  up  from 
School  District  317  are  going  to  be  voting 
participating  citizens  just  exactly  as  the 
children  coming  up  from  the  wealthiest 
school  districts  in  the  country.  They 
are  starting  out  life  under  a  severe  han- 
dicap, and  the  Nation  is  going  to  lose 
part  of  their  potential. 

I  have  been  exploring  every  possible 
way  of  assisting  this  district,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  aid  School  District  No.  317, 
or  any  similar  district  in  the  United 
States,  without  pas.sing  a  school-con- 
struction bill  involving  Federal  aid  to 
the  school  districts. 

Because  of  the  licht  that  his  letter 
throws  uixin  the  current  financial  situa- 
tion of  many  school  districts,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  time  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  a  letter  from  Supt.  H. 
C.  Hanson,  of  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict No.  317,  of  Deer  River,  Mmn. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I.vDtPENDENT  School  District  No    317. 

Deer  River.  Minn  ,  June  3.  1958. 
Senator  HuBrRT  H    Hcmphrky, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Senator  Hiimphret  :  Although  your 
letter  of  May  21  was  not  hopelul  as  Ui  solv- 
ing our  school  problems,  we  appreciated 
hearing  from  you  on  this  matter  We  dis- 
cussed your  letter,  along  with  Congressman 
Blatnik's  letter,  at  a  recent  board  meeting 
so  that  they  are  informed  on  what  progress 
Is  being  made. 

In  contemplating  our  needs  for  next  fall, 
we  dehnitely  are  going  to  have  to  utilize  an 
old  8cho<jlhou8e  (one  room)  which  is  sitting 
behind  our  regular  building  for  a  classroom. 
We  also  may  have  to  attempt  fixing  up  tem- 
porary quarters  in  basement  space  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  classroom  or  two.  It 
seems  with  this  recession  In  this  area  that 
p)eople  are  moving  into  the  rural  area  on  a 
marginal  piece  of  ground  to  raise  a  small 
garden  and  endeavor  to  get  by  •  •  •  this 
naturally  throws  an  added  burden  on  our 
schools  which  arc  presently  overcrowded  and 
with  large  class  sizes  per  teacher.  We  give 
you  this  added  information,  as  we  want  to 
keep  you  Informed  as  to  just  how  critical 
our  particular  situation  really  is. 

Our  needs  overall  are  not  too  great  In 
comparison  to  other  expenditures.  Con- 
struction needs  estimated  at  1950.000  would 
take  care  of  estimated  needs  for  20  years. 
Right  now  we  need  8  elementary  classrooms 
(roughly  $200,000)  to  meet  minimum  ele- 
mentary needs. 

As  we  have  explained  previously,  we  Intend 
to  check  with  our  Stale  people  too,  as  this 
problem  is  so  extensive  and  beyond  the  abil- 
ity and  resources  of  our  district  to  meet.  If 
we  should  write  to  others,  or  make  contacts 
elsewhere,  we  would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  as 
we  want  the  children  of  this  district  to  have 
minimum  facilities  at  least.  We  appreciate 
wliaiever  help  you  can  give,  and  suggestions 


you  might  offer  to  us  in  presenting  otir  case 
for  financial  aid. 
Sincerely, 

H.  C.  Hanson, 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  have  not  so  far 
had  a  request  from  the  President  for  a 
school-construction  program.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  is  not  too  late 
for  such  a  request,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  President  would  request  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  he  requested  last 
year,  the  Congress  would  take  swift 
action  to  consider  and  approve  it. 


THE    SOVIET   NEW    LOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  tiie  week  I  have  read  some  very 
interesting  news  items  concerning  the 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive.  The  Soviet  new 
look  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
comment  at  home  and  abroad.  Several 
times  I  have  taken  the  Senate  floor  to 
discuss  the  complication  of  this  new 
Soviet  challenge — a  challenge  more  ef- 
fective, I  believe,  than  the  strenuous, 
militaristic  old  Soviet  cold  war  line. 

Yesterday  morning  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  the  members  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Corps,  and  at 
that  meeting  I  discussed  with  them  the 
new  Soviet  policy  of  trade  and  aid,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  policy  of  political 
infiltration.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
jKilicy  on  trade  and  aid  is  a  very  serious 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  underscored  the  importance  of 
this  challenge.  I  join  with  him  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  urging 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  make 
a  much  more  strenuous  effort  in  the  field 
of  world  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Whitney  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  recently  put  together  an 
interesting  article  with  up-to-date  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  affability.  An  article 
entitled  "Affable  Soviet  Salesmen  Peddle 
Russian  Ideas  All  Over  the  World"  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  for  June  1,  1958.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attable  Soviet  Salesmen  Peddle  Russian 

Ideas  All  Over  the  World 

(By  Thomas  P.  Whitney) 

If  Russia  kept  a  log  book  on  Its  worldwide 
buy-Russlan  ideas  campaign,  any  given  day 
would  show  entries  like  this: 

A  Soviet  engineer  in  India  Invites  his  na- 
tive servant  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
addresses  him  as  brother — speaking  in 
Hindi. 

A  Soviet  Ambassador  in  France  tells  a  se- 
lect social  gathering  that  Russia  would  prefer 
to  have  France  rather  than  the  United  States 
In  North  Africa. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  distributes  a 
dispatch  telling  how  pleased  Egyptian  guests 
were  to  find  religious  freedom  for  Moslems 
In  central  Asia. 

A  ballet  troupe  from  the  Bolshol  Theater 
plays  to  capacity  audiences  In  Tokyo. 

Joe  Adamov,  of  Radio  Moscow,  answers 
letters  from  American  and  British  listeners 
on  the  nightly  program  Moscow  Mall  Bag. 


All  this — plus  the  well-publicized  affability 
of  Soviet  Ambassador  Mikhail  Menshikov  in 
Washington — fits  into  a  vast,  meaningful  pat- 
tern. 

It  Is  not  new,  but  It  has  been  growing 
steadily  in  scale.  And  particularly  In  the 
last  5  years  since  Stalins  death,  the  cam- 
paign has  taken  on  much  more  skillful  and 
novel  forms. 

Here's  how  It  works  In  several  corners  of 
the  world,  as  reported  by  Associated  Press 
correspondents : 

It's  difficult  to  find  any  Soviet  citizen, 
diplomat,  engineer,  journalist,  or  technician 
stationed  in  India  who  does  not  speak  Hindi 
and  who  has  not  been  thoroughly  drilled 
in  Indian  customs  and  culture  before  he 
comes. 

The  magazine,  Soviet  Land,  Is  printed  in 
200.000  copies  every  2  weeks — in  Bengali  and 
other  Indian  languages.  The  Communist 
Chinese    distribute    10   periodicals   in    India. 

Helping  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
propaganda  work  in  India  are  Indian  Com- 
munists who  nowadays  represent  themselves 
as  wholehearted  constitutionalists.  They  are 
an  active  political  force  and  control  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  Indian  state. 

Soviet  cultural,  sports,  and  other  delega- 
tions pour  into  India  by  the  score  every 
year  and  hundreds  of  Indians  are  Invited  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  are  aiding  the  Indians  with 
credits,  equipment,  and  technical  assistance 
on  a  number  of  important  construction 
projects. 

In  Japan.  Moscow  is  running  a  well- 
planned  soft-sell  campaign  which  mixes  cul- 
ture with  technical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments for  a  country  deeply  Interested  in 
both. 

The  bill  last  year  alone  came  to  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  dollars. 

Red  China  has  joined  In  the  Soviet  effort 
by  sending  dance  teams,  art  exhibits,  enter- 
tainers, and  various  delegations.  The  latter 
Included  trade  groups  which  attempted  to 
entice  Japan  Into  relaxing  restrictions  on 
strategic  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland 
by  holding  out  prospects  of  a  fabulous  busi- 
ness in  the  China  market. 

Soviet  propaganda  material  to  Japan  haa 
stressed  Russian  proposals  to  6usp>end  nu- 
clear tests,  a  subject  on  which  Japan  Is  par- 
ticularly sensitive. 

With  Britain  the  Russians  go  heavy  on 
sports.  The  British  and  Russians  are  now 
negotiating  an  increase  in  cultural  and 
sports  exchanges. 

In  France  the  Communist-bloc  countries, 
led  by  Russia,  have  the  support  of  a  big 
French  Communist  party. 

Meanwhile  the  FYench  Communist  press 
hammers  along  Soviet  propaganda  lines  and 
a  fourth  of  the  French  population  votes 
Communist. 

The  Soviet  deputy  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Vasily  Kuznetsov,  toured  several  Latin 
American  countries  quietly  and  without  In- 
cident, selling  the  notion  that  Russia  is 
prepared  for  an  enormous  trade. 

A  quiet  announcement  that  Lenlng^-ad 
University  is  inaugurating  courses  in 
Swahill,  Congo,  Amharlc,  and  other  African 
languages  Illustrates  Soviet  Interest. 

Tlie  Intense  activity  of  Russians  in  the 
Middle  East — illustrated  by  the  splendid  re- 
ception of  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  Moscow  recently — Is 
effective. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une there  was  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch commenting  on  the  excellent  book- 
let published  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  dealing  with  the 
Communist  economic  offensive.  This 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
publication  is  worth  immediate  and  se- 
rious attention.    I  am  certain  that  every 
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S<'nator  ^realizes  that  this  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible and  highly  respected  commit- 
tee. Indeed.  It  has  performed  a  great 
public  service  in  outlining,  in  meticulous 
detail,  the  nature,  scope,  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "CED  Says  Russ  Win 
Good  Will  With  Trade."  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  1,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
June  1,  19581 

CED  Says  Russ  Win  Good  Will  W^ith  Tbadk 

Washington. — A  private  study  published 
Saturday  says  communism  Is  threatening  the 
West  through  an  economic  offensive  charac- 
terized by  hardheaded  business  techniques. 

It  says  the  Soviets  are  winning  good  will 
In  underdeveloped  countries  through  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  commercial  trade  and 
the  granting  of  loans  that,  while  seemingly 
generous,  give  the  Communists  a  jiowerful 
Club. 

The  booklet  was  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  (CED),  a 
nonprofit  org:\nlzatlon  devoted  to  analyzing 
economic  problems.  It  was  written  by 
Michael  Saplr,  an  economl.st  now  working  for 
the  United  Nations  in  Latin  America. 

He  said  the  most  striking  result  of  the 
Communist  effort  has  been  a  dramatic  In- 
crease since  1952  In  trade  between  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  tlie  Free  World.  Proni  1952 
through  1056.  he  said,  trade  through  the  Iron 
Curtain  Increased  in  value  77  percent. 

Herbert  Stein.  CEDs  research  director,  told 
reporters  the  benefits  wlilch  the  Soviets  have 
reaped  througli  increased  trade  show.  "Yuu 
don't  have  to  go  around  giving  things  to  peo- 
ple; you  can  satisfy  a  lot  of  wants  through 
trade." 

Sapir  said  the  Soviet  bloc  is  augmenting  its 
trade  offensive  through  the  familiar  tech- 
iiiques  of  trade  and  payments  agreements, 
trade  promotion  activities,  long-term  credit, 
and  technical  assistance. 

He  said  Communist  foreign  aid  already  ex- 
ceeds Free  World  assistance  to  seven  under- 
developed countries — Afglianlstan.  Burma, 
Egypt.   Indonesia.  Nepal,  Syria,   and   Yemen. 

Soviet  bloc  loans  to  these  and  other  coun- 
tries usually  call  for  repayment  over  12  years, 
with  a  1-year  grace  period  before  repayment 
begins,  Sapir  said.  Interest  rates  run  about 
2^2  percent,  compared  with  4'^  to  5  percent 
on  loans  from  the  World  Bank  and  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Also,  he  noted,  the  Communi.sts  often  give 
their  debtors  anotlier  break  by  allowing 
tliera  to  repay  part  of  tlie  debts  with  goods 
Instead  of  cash. 

However,  he  added,  "where  currency  Is  in- 
volved, the  Soviets  are  exaotlng."  He  said 
the  Communist  bloc  will  accept  few.  if  any. 
genuinely  soft  currencies.  In  contrast  to  the 
practice  under  several  United  States  aid  pro- 
grams. And  he  said  they  carefully  hedge  re- 
payment provisions  against  possible  devalua- 
tion of  the  debtor's  currency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
note  that  the  other  House  has  pa.ssed, 
by  a  substantial  majority,  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
It  has  rejected  efforts  to  weaken  seri- 
ously that  act  or  in  any  way  to  cripple 
its  effectiveness. 

This  is  an  hour  of  rejoicinK  for  the 
American  Republic.  Indeed,  if  the  Sen- 
ate does  as  well — and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  even  strengthen  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act — great  stienRth 
will  be  added  to  our  Nation  in  the  field 


of  international  policy  and  Interna- 
tional relations. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Aijreements  Act.  and 
to  .support  it  with  evei-y  effort  and  evei-y 
means  at  my  command,  becau.se  I  .sin- 
cerely believe  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  is  right  in  i-ecommc-nding 
the  extension  of  the  act  along  the  lines 
which  were  set  forth  in  the  bill  which 
was  presented  to  the  Hou.se.  I  feel  that 
it  i.s  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
world  peace  that  the  bill  be  promptly 
enacted  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Uie 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^cnt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  World 
Trade  Issue."  written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
Jr.,  and  publislied  in  the  New  Yoik 
Times  of  June  10.  1958. 

There  bein-,'  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  World  Trade  Issi-e — A  Shoktace  or  In- 
ternational LiguiDiTT  Is  Behind  Surge  or 
Economic  Comment 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr  ) 

Washington.  June  9 — A  compUrated  thing 
known  In  economists'  Jargon  as  insufficient 
International  liquidity  is  behind  the  sudden 
surpe  of  comment  about  the  economic  prob- 
lems of   the   Free  World. 

It  is  at  the  lieart  of  the  economic  portion 
of  the  tfi'ks  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Harold  Mncmlllan,  the  British  Prime 
Minister  It  Is  the  problem  that  gnve  rise  to 
recent  speeches  by  Adial  E.  Stevenson  and 
Dean  Acheson. 

So  far  It  l3  a  problem  that  has  mostly  led 
to  talk,  with  few  concrete  proixisals  British 
officials  8tres.sed  tt)day  that  Mr.  Macmlllan 
himself  was  not  now  ready  to  make  any  pro- 
posals but  merely  wished  to  get  the  IJnited 
States  Government  thinking  about  the 
problem. 

In  Its  brnndest  sen.^e.  the  liquidity  prob- 
lem underlies  the  associated  problem.'?  of 
keeplnc;  w(jrld  trade  growlnj^  and  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  start  the  slow 
process  of  economic  growth. 

THE    PC>TENTIAL    PROBLEM 

"Insufficient  llciuldlty"  for  a  corix)ratlon  or 
a  family  means  simply  not  enough  cash  to 
finance  the  volume  of  business  or  of  con- 
sumption that  the  firm  or  family  would  like 
to  undertake. 

In  the  International  sense.  It  is  usually 
described  as  an  Insufflclency  of  gold  and  dol- 
lar holdings,  outside  the  United  States,  to 
finance  world  trade  and  Investment. 

All  sides  are  agreed  that  the  problem  Is 
not  of  immediate  urgency.  Even  Mr.  Steiren- 
son  calls  it  a  creeping  crisis.  But  as  tlie 
British  and  others  see  It,  the  potential  prob- 
lem Is  something  like  this: 

Suppose  there  sliould  be  a  prolonged  Amer- 
ican recession,  with  a  resulting  drop  In 
American  Import.-i.  Or  suppose  there  should 
be  a  general  Industrial  recession  throughout 
the  Western  World.  Or  suppose  there  should 
be  another  Suez  situation  with  Its  crisis  of 
confidence  for  such  a  key  currency  as  the 
pound  sterling. 

In  any  of  these  event*  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, from  Brltf.ln  through  Brazil,  would 
find  their  relathely  meager  hard  currency 
and  gold  reserve  quickly  depleted.  They 
would,  quite  llterully,  have  not  enough  money 
In  the  bank  to  pay  for  their  accustomed 
volume   of    Imports. 

Their  only  recoiuse  would  presumably  be 
to  shut  off  Imports,  either  by  physical  con- 
trols on  the  mov«.'ment  of  goods  or  by  finan- 
cial   controls   on   the   means   of    paying    for 


them.  But  obviously  one  country's  action 
of  this  kind  would  hurt  Its  trading  partners. 
The  result  would  be  a  spreading  of  con- 
trols, a  sharp  contraction  In  tra^le.  and  Im- 
jxjverlshment  for  everylxidy. 

The  Issue  of  liquidity  has  arisen  now  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  world  trade  has  been  expanding  vig- 
orously with  no  comparable  growth  in  world 
financial  rcnerves.  A  smaller  world  cash  baU 
ance  Is  financing  a  much  bigger  volume  of 
business. 

Second,  twice  in  the  last  18  months  the 
British  discovered  Ju.«!t  how  sUm  a  margin 
of  reserves  was  beliind  the  p<')und,  which 
finances  at  least  40  percent,  and  probably 
more,  of  world  trade.  The  Suez  crisis  In  late 
1950  and  the  franc  cri:  is  in  September  1957 
b(jth  cniLsed  runs  on  the  pound  that  came 
near  creating  a  dlsiuiter  for  Britain. 

Third,  a  combination  of  the  American  re- 
cession, a  mild  business  slowdown  In  Europe, 
and  general  oversupply  has  cut  sharply  Into 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  onc- 
crop  underdeveloped  r  juntries — copper,  rub- 
ber, wiX)l.   tin,  oil.  coffee,  and  others. 

The  reserves  of  Important  Importing  coun- 
tries, ranging  from  Brazil  to  Australia  and 
from  Malaya  to  Chile,  have  been  seriously 
depicted  from  this  cause  and.  In  s-^me  cnnm. 
from  overambltloua  development  programs 
as   well 

80  far.  emergency  devices  of  various  kinds 
have  prevented  these  problems  from  develop- 
ing Into  full-fledged  crises  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  United  SUtes 
Exjwrt-Import  Bank  have  balled  out  one 
situation  after  another. 

But  the  feeling  of  those  who  are  worried 
about  the  problem  Is  that  the  resources  of 
the.se  two  Institutions  are  not  unlimited, 
and  that  something  more  should  be  provided. 
If  the  viorld  was  and  felt  more  liquid,  these 
benefits  would  flow,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment: 

The  British  would  not  have  to  fear  a  rxin 
on  the  pound  because  no  runs  would  occur 
as  long  as  world  traders  and  financiers  knew 
that  the  pound  was  fully  defended  by  ample 
reserves  of  gold  and  dollars 

The  growth  of  world  trade  could  proceed 
without  fear  of  Interruption  by  In.sufficlent 
money  In  the  bank  by  key  importing  na- 
tions. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  would  have 
more  of  a  financial  cushion  behind  their 
devcl  ipment  program.?,  which  Inevitably  In- 
volve some  excess  of  Imports  over  expurU 
In  ut  least  their  earlier  stuges. 

How,  then,  can  the  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient liquidity  be  solved?  A  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  from  such  sources  aa 
"I'he  Economist  of  London,  ranging  from 
an  Increase  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold  to 
wholly    new    International    Institutions. 

But  the  prop<i«al  that  appears  to  be  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention  within  govern- 
ment*— though  none  has  yet  reached  a  firm 
conclusion— U  relatively  simple.  It  Is  to 
Increase  substantially  the  resources  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  This  would 
mean,  among  other  things,  another  big 
Injection  of  United  States  dollars  into  the 
fund. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not 
accepted  the  existence  of  a  liquidity  crisis. 
The  p<jsltlon  of  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
State  Department  is  that  people  who  try  to 
live  beyond  their  means  are  always  "illiq- 
uid." and  that  the  best  solution  Is  to  stop 
being  profligate. 

What  Is  more,  all  sides.  Including  the 
BriUsh  Government,  agree  that  there  Is  no 
immediate  problem  British  reserves  have 
been  doing  remarkably  well  for  the  last  « 
months,  having  at  last  passed  the  %3  billion 
mark.  World  trade  has  survived  the  early 
BtAgfis  of  the  American  slump  remarkably 
well. 

But  the  United  SUtea  Government  doea 
see  a  problem  for  the  underdeveloped  coun« 
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tries.  And  It  has  no  wish  to  see  the  kind 
cif  spreading  of  depression  that  cKcurred  In 
the  Industrial  West  in  the  nineteen  thirties. 
The  merit  of  an  approach  like  bolstering 
the  reserves  of  the  Monetary  Fund,  as  many 
othcials  see  It.  Is  that  It  wovUd  kill  both 
birds  with  one  stone— the  general  problem 
of  liquidity  for  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
the  special  balance  of  pnyment.s  problem  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  particular. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Dale  di.scusses  the  issue  of  "insufficient 
liquidity,"  In  the  context  of  the  recent 
concern  over  Free  World  economic  plans 
voiced  by  Hon.  Adlai  Steven.son.  Hon 
Dean  Acheson.  and  others;  in  other 
words,  the  ability  of  the  Free  World,  es- 
pecially many  of  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions and  the  new  countries,  to  obtain 
adequate  capital  for  development,  and 
for  exteiisivc  and  intensive  trade  rela- 
tionships. All  these  matu.*rs  are  of  {?reat 
concern  to  the  American  people,  and 
need  to  be  dl.scu;-.sed  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        The 
Senator  from  Minnei.ota. 


UNITED  STATES  CULTUPAT,  REI,A- 
TIONSHII'S  Wnil  THE  ilOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HU^^»^REY,  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  may  be  interested  to  know,  along 
the  lines  of  Soviet -United  States  lela- 
tion.«'hips,  that  considerable  work  is  being 
done  by  our  Govei-nmcnt  in  the  Field  of 
international  cultural  exchant;es  which  I 
think  is  productive  of  good  results,  'i  he 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Matthew  P  Hyland.  who  is  an  Inter- 
national Orsanization.s  Fxchi^nee  Spe- 
cialist in  the  Exchango  and  Gift  Divbion 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Ilylands 
letter,  dated  June  2,  1958,  is  very  inter- 
esting.    He  says: 

It  may  interest  you  to  '<nrw  that  the  World 
Federat.on  of  Democrat!''  Youth,  n  Coinmu- 
nlFt  organization  with  uhlch  the  Library  f  f 
Congress  has  for  come  tlaie  been  exchanglnjj 
publications,  has.  frrm  it."?  headquarters  In 
Budapest,  requefted  thr  follov.-irg  matTlal 
from  a  list  of  publlcnti  ms  offered  to  them 
by  myself  In  the  capac  ty  of  Intprnational 
Orranlzatlons  Fx  hnnpe  Speclal'.st  In  the 
Exchange  and  Gift  Dlvl  Inn  of  the  L:brary. 
As  an  Indicatlfju  of  nt  Itudes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  re5pe(t  to  the  dlsJ^emlna- 
tlon  of  Ideas,  their  »elr<nion  may  be  sig- 
nificant. 

The.se  are  the  item;  which  were  se- 
lected from  the  great  variety  of  publi- 
cations which  were  made  available: 
The  Four  Freedoms,  a  po.ster:  The 
United  Nations  Dcclai  ation  of  Human 
Rights;  The  United  SU.tes  Constitution; 
America,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet; 
United  States  Historictil  and  Archeolog- 
Ical  Monuments;  The  Capitol  in  Stor>' 
and  Pictures;  The  Lib.  ral  Ai'U  College; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Rphting  Patriot; 
Up  Piom  Slavery,  by  IBooker  T.  Wash- 
ington, an  autobiography;  Great  Amer- 
ican Short  Stores;  The  Best  Short 
Stories  of  O.  Henry;  New  Poems  by 
American  Poets;  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer;  Prose  and  Poeiry  of  the  World; 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship;  and  Youth, 
a  Nation's  Richest  Resource. 


I  think  it  is  important  that  we  imder- 
stand  and  know  the  kind  of  literature 
which  organizations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  requesting.  I  must  say  that 
their  selection  of  poeti-y  and  prose,  short 
stories,  histories,  biographies,  and  auto- 
biographies was  certainly  a  good  one.  If 
the  Communist  youth  will  read  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Fighting  Patriot,  and 
then  Up  From  Slavery,  by  Booker  T. 
Washington,  they  will  get  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  the  dynamic  forces  in  Ameri- 
can life.  If  they  will  read  The  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawyer  and  the  Short 
Stones  by  O.  Henry,  they  will  get  a  good 
idea  of  some  of  the  folklore  of  American 
life  and  some  of  the  great  personalities 
in  American  literature. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  ex- 
change pro!-;ram  shows  Uii.s  kind  of  con- 
.sti-uctivc,  hopeful  development.  I  hope 
we  Will  do  even  more  in  the  days  to 
ccme. 


THE  BOOK  MAINLINE— THE  PINCERS 
MOVEMENT— ECONOMIC  AND  FO- 
LIT7CAL  FREE  TRADE— STATUS  OP 
FORCES  AGREEMENT— THE  1924 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  AS  EX- 
TENDED TO  JUNE  30.  1958 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10.  there  was  publi-shed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  very  interest  in^  comment  by 
Drew  Pearson  on  my  recently  published 
lKX)k  Miiinhne. 

One  phra.«e — the  distribution  of  anon- 
ymous literature — arrested  my  attention. 
The  well-documented  book  Mainline  is 
not  exactly  anonymous  since,  accordin'? 
to  tliC  publi.shers,  the  first  printing  is 
practically  exhausted. 

I  therefore  a.<^k  unanimous  con'^ent  to 
have  the  article  by  Mr.  Pearson  printed 
at  Lhis  point  in  the  REcorn  as  indicated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  loophole  Is  to  distribute  anonymons 
htcratiire.  Latest  Illustration  Is  a  neatly 
bound  lx)ok  received  through  the  malls  by 
C<jngrcEsmen  from  the  Long  House,  a  pub- 
lishinc  firm  In  New  Canaan.  Conn.  It  Is 
called  Mainline  and  Is  authored  by  Senator 
"MoLLY  Malone,  the  Isolationist  Republican 
from    Nevada. 

The  bo<jk  U  a  lengthy,  rambling,  bitter 
attack  on  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  It 
was  sent  to  Congressmen  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  lufiuenclni?  them  to  vote  agaln£t 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  now  before 
Congress  But  the  identity  of  tlie  piersons 
or  organiz.ition  m.ailing  out  this  exjjenpire 
book  remains  a  secret.  Someone  is  putting 
up  the  money.  Not  Malone.  He  has  taken 
to   various  outside   means  of   ralFlng   money. 

Finally  Congressman  Chaklks  PoBTEa.  of 
Oregon,  wrote  to  Long  House  to  see  who  was 
distributing  the  propaganda.  "I  note,"  he 
said,  that  the  book  was  sent  as  a  gift  wltii 
the  compliments  of  an  interested  friend.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  name  of  this  citizen 
and  request  that  you  give  me  his  name  and 
address." 

Replied  the  publisher:  "We  were  requested, 
and  agreed,  to  keep  In  confidence  this  man's 
identity.  Even  the  author  of  the  book  does 
not  know  who  he  Is." 

IJETTEa    TO    PTTBLISHn    BT    CHA«LKS    POKTEa,    OF 
ORXCON,    AKD  ANSWEB 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
article  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
reference  was  made  to  an  exchange  of 


letters  between  Representative  Porter, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  The 
Long  House  Publishing  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
m^ous  consent  that  the  letters  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Apun.  17,  1958. 
The  Long  House  Inc. 

Publishers. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Gentlemen:  Thaiik  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  Mainline  by  the  Honorable  George  W. 
Malone.  I  note  that  it  was  sent  to  me  as 
a  gift  with  the  compliments  ol  an  inter- 
ested citizen. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  this 
citizen  and  am  here  requciting  that  you 
gi\e  me  his  name  and  address  at  yuur  early 
convenience. 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porttr. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


The  Lovg  HorsE,  Inc.,  PrBLisHERs. 

Acii  Caiiaan,  Conn.,  April  19,  1958. 
II.  n    Chahi  Es  O    Porttr. 
Houxe  Office  Building, 

Wa.'^hington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  PoRTm:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  17th  It  is  one  of  many  which 
we  have  received  whose  writers  wish  to  tliank 
the  gentleman  who  made  p>ossib;e  the  send- 
ing  of  Mainline   to  selected   p>eoplc. 

We  were  requested,  aiid  agreed,  to  keep 
In  confidence  this  man's  identity.  Even  the 
author  of  the  book  does  not  know  who  he  is. 
We  are  keeping  him  posted,  however,  on 
the  extent  to  which  appreciation  ol  the 
book  is  expressed. 

Moiit  cordially, 

J.  H.  Snow,  President. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  high  regard  fo;-  Congressman  Charles 
O.  Porter,  of  Oregon,  one  of  our  neigh- 
boring States,  and  would  enjoy  discuss- 
ing the  free  trade  policy  of  our  admin- 
istration with  him  at  his  convenience,  or 
in  fact  any  subject  of  interest  to  our 
States  or  to  Uie  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  a 
copy  of  the  book  Mainline  was  sent  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  each 
Member  of  the  House  by  an  intei-ested 
citizen,  and  was  so  inscribed.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  since  presented  the  book  to 
me  to  be  autographed.  The  publisher 
has  furnished  the  author  with  very  few 
copies  of  the  work,  and  with  little  infor- 
mation about  its  distribution. 

But  since  Mr.  Pearson  has  opened  the 
subject,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

A  review  of  the  book,  as  published  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  May  25.  1958. 
under  the  headhne  "Malone  Book  Sets 
Forth  Policy  View.s." 

An  item  from  the  publication  "Human 
Events"  of  Apiil  28.  1958. 

An  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Southern  Conservative  for  February 
1958. 

A  review  published  in  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  of  May  18. 

Three  articles  by  George  Todt,  pub- 
lished in  the  Valley  Times,  of  North  Hol- 
lywood. Calif.,  on  May  13,  May  14,  and 
May  15. 

The  Dan  Smoot  report  in  the  book 
Mainline,  May  19,  1958. 
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Walter  Winchell:  "United  States  Sen- 
ator Malone's  new  book  Mainline  is  here. 
Will  send."     May  22,  1958. 

The  American  Legion:  National  Adju- 
tant's letter  May  29.  1958. 

An  editorial  entitled  "To  Taxpayers: 
Our  Sympathy,"  published  in  tlie  New 
York  Daily  News  of  June  10. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Billion-Dollar 
Boondoggle."  written  by  Father  Richard 
Ginder,  and  published  in  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  the  national  Catholic  Action 
weekly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
editorials,  excerpts,  and  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

IFrom    the    Salt    Lake    Tribune    of    May    25, 

19581 
Maloni:     Book     Sets     Forth     Policy     Views 

George  W.  Malone.  United  States  Senator 
from  Nevada,  In  his  first  book-writing  ven- 
ture, has  produced  a  compact  and  well 
organized  summary  of  what  he  has  been 
saying  for  many  years  about  United  States 
foreign  and  trade  policies. 

His  main  thesis  is  that  the  American  con- 
cept of  constitutional  government  Is  grad- 
ually being  squeezed  Into  an  Old  World  state 
supremacy  pattern  by  pincers,  one  Jaw  of 
which   is  political   and   the  other  economic. 

STUDIES    ECONOMIC    JAW 

He  devotes  mi»t  of  his  125-pnge  volume 
to  the  economic  Jaw  which,  because  it  Is 
more  subtle  than  the  ptolltical  Jaw,  Is  less 
likely  to  be  recognized  and  resisted. 

Although  a  Republican,  the  Nevada  Sen- 
ator does  not  charge  the  partisan  opposition 
alone  with  operating  the  pincers.  It  Is.  he 
argues,  a  bipartisan  movement  which  began 
pinching  In  1934  when  Congress  abdicated 
one  of  its  important  responsibilities  by  pas.s- 
InR  the  Trade  Acjreements  Act  (which  Is 
now  before  Congress  for  extension.) 

APPLIED    THE    PRESSURE 

Democratic  administrations,  he  observes, 
applied  the  pressure  for  almost  20  years,  after 
which  a  Republican  administration  took 
over  and  continued  or  even  Increased  the 
pressure. 

Surrender  of  trade  responsibilities  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive  and  then  by  the  Exec- 
utive to  International  agencies  Is  denoxinced 
by  the  author  primarily  on  the  grounds  that 
It  Is  destructive  to  the  principle  that  the 
people  are  sovereign. 

SLIGHTLY    LESS    VIGOR 

But  he  denounces  It  with  only  slightly  less 
vigor  on  the  grounds  that  the  policy  Is  ac- 
complishing the  reverse  of  what  It  was  sup- 
posed Xyo  accomplish — Increased  legitimate 
world  trade.  He  supports  this  charge  by  a 
series  of  examples  of  its  effects  upon  specific 
domestic  Industries. 

The  Senator's  advice  to  United  States  citi- 
zens who  want  to  prevent  the  Jaws  of  the 
pincers  from  clOBlng  Is  to  demand  from  every 
candidate  for  Congress  an  unequivocal  "yes" 
or  "no"  answer  as  to  whether  they  will  sup- 
port bills  to  restore  to  that  representative 
body  Its  constitutional  powers — and  then  to 
vote  accordingly  in  the  next  election. 

(Prom  Human  Events] 
Reciprocal  Trade 

Those  following  the  course  of  legislation 
on  the  Hill  predict  that  important  altera- 
tions In  American  trade  policy  may  be  forth- 
coming, as  a  result  of  the  fight  to  renew  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement,  due  to  expire 
unless  Congress  acts  this  year. 

Conservatives  ponaerlng  the  tanRle  of 
legislation  surrounding  American  trade  pol- 
icy cite,  as  an  Illuminating  commentary, 
Nevada    Senator    Oeorcb    Malone  s    recently 


published  book.  Mainline  (The  Long  House: 
Post  OfBce  Box  ;>,  New  Canaan.  Conn.:  price: 
$3  clothbound;  $2  paperback).  Senator 
Malone,  long  a  foe  of  those  seeking  to  knock 
down  American  tariff  barriers,  points  out  the 
folly  of  American  trade  policy — artificially 
shoring  up  foreign  economies  so  that  they 
can  compete  with  our  own,  while  simultane- 
ously removing  oil  protections  that  can  be 
of  assistance  t<j  American  businesses. 

Under  the  notorious  OATT  (General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade).  Malone 
points  out.  over  55, (XX)  concessions  have 
now  been  made,  all  of  them  to  freeze  or 
lower  America's  tariCTs.  An  average  reduc- 
tion of  68  perctnt  Is  now  In  effect,  and  our 
tariffs  are  tiie  k>west  of  any  major  trading 
nation  in  the  world. 

Scoring  GATT  as  our  economic  Yalta, 
the  Nevada  Republican  points  out  that  it 
ends  our  Amerl'^an  policy  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements,  and  that  It  Is  In  no  way  re- 
sponsible t<>  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  oX  tliese  United  States. 

[Prom  the  Southern  Conservative  of 
February,   1958) 

Book  Tei.i.s  or  Pincers  Movemtnt  Closing 
In  on  Us  From  Two  Sides 

Senator  George  W.  Malone  of  Nevada  Is 
one  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  Is  a  statesman,  an  Informed  patriot 
and  who  is  Interested  primarily  In  the  secur- 
ity and  jjreservation  of  the  American  Re- 
public. 

He  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  few  In  that  great  body  who  never  talks, 
votes,  or  takes  any  other  action  relating 
to  the  Interestjs  of  the  American  people 
until  he  has  availed  himself  of  all  docu- 
mented and  factual  Inlurmation  concerning 
the  subject   Inv  )lved. 

In  these  columns  we  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  Invaluable  service 
he  Is  rendering  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  State  he  represents  but  to  tb06e  of  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

We  predict  that  a  book  he  has  written 
titled  "Mainline"  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
by  those  Americans  who  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
Union. 

According  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
ni.'tnuscrlpt,  the  Senator  has  done  a  terrific 
Job  of  writing  and  has  produced  a  volume 
which  should  dissipate  the  apathy  and  In- 
dlfTcrence  of  that  vast  segment  of  the  citi- 
zenship which  has  slumbered  as  corrupt  In- 
ternationalists have  played  games  with  their 
destiny  and  thnt  of  their  children  and  their 
childrer»'s  children. 

He  has  taken  OATT,  the  trade-ngreements 
legislation,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  statu.s- 
of-forcee  agreements  on  the  other,  and  set 
them  out  as  a  huge  pincers  movement  which 
Is  pressing  us  from  two  sides. 

He  shows,  coldly,  clearly,  and  with  im- 
pressive documentation,  how  we  are  being 
made  dependent  upon  distant  sources  for 
materials  critical  to  our  defense;  hr)W  Indus- 
try after  industry  Is  being  hurt:  how  agricul- 
ture IB  being  forced  to  sufler;  and — vitally — 
how  this  Nation  Is  being  prepared  within  for 
a  federalized  type  of  socialism  even  as  It  is 
being  led  Into  a  world  Socialist  state.  In 
strnnge  contrast  to  the  free  and  untrampled 
genius  which  erected  the  American  Republic. 

He  notes  that  foreign-made  machinery  Is 
being  Installed  in  tax-paid  Government  proj- 
ects here,  while  counterpart  funds — obtained 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  pr(Xluct8  abroad — are 
being  used  to  pay  off  foreign  nations'  debts. 

But  the  essential  thing,  the  constructive 
thing.  Is  that  Senator  Malone  claims  we  can 
put  an  end  to  this  pincers  movement  and 
that  there  still  la  time  for  us  to  do  .so.  His 
thoughts  in  this  regard  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  love  our  Constitution,  and  by  every 
citizen  who  believes  In  and  understands 
States  rights.  ^ 


[Prom  the  Reno  (Nev  )  Nevada  State  Journal 

of  May  18.  19581 

Senator  Malone  Writes  a  Book 

Students  of  economics  and  politics  of  the 
present  and  future  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Nevada's  Senator  Gkorge  W  Malone  for 
putting  together  his  first  b<iok.  Mainline, 
which  has  Just  come  ofl  the  press  in  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Republican  Senator  from  Reno  has 
turned  his  commendable  energy  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  work  which  explains  his  theories 
on  international  trade  and  foreign  aid.  Any 
Nevadan  who  has  heard  the  Senator  speak 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  ex(>osed 
to  these  views,  but  for  the  sake  of  leisurely 
study  of  these  ideas  and  for  the  sake  of 
future  historians.  Mainline  puts  these  Idea^i 
Into  print  la  a  compact  and  reasonably 
orderly  form. 

Even  those  who  disagree  completely  with 
the  Senator's  pet  Ideas — and  there  are  many 
Ideas  which  deserve  to  be  challenged — 
should  agree  he  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  great  debate  of  this  generation  over  the 
questions  of  increasing  American  activity 
abroad,  the  constant  growth  of  Federal 
executive  power,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
American  democracy  toward  greater  collec- 
tive  activity. 

Senator  Malone  regards  himself  as  one 
of  the  rugged  individualists,  and  he  con- 
tends the  developments  of  the  last  20  years 
have  reduced  Individualism.  The  American 
people,  the  only  sovereign  people  In  the 
world  after  1789.  have  surrendered  much  of 
their  sovereignty  to  the  executive  who  in 
turn  has  passed  tills  sovereignty  to  foreign 
diplomats,   according   to   Senator   Malone. 

A    PANACEA 

The  Republican  Senator,  whose  book  ap- 
|>ears  at  the  politically-opportune  (for  him- 
self) time  when  he  is  about  to  seek  reelec- 
tion, has  a  panacea  for  nearly  all  of  the 
ills — economic  and  p<jllllcal — of  the  United 
States. 

Kill  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1934. 
Put  the  responsibility  for  trade  regulation 
back  In  the  hands  of  Congress  Ixjwer  taxes. 
Utilize  resources  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere rather  than  those  Imported  from 
around  the  world. 


I  Prom   the  North  Hollywood    (Calif  )    Valley 
Times  of  May   13,   1958 1 

Chanck  To  Be  Informed  on   GATT 

(By  George  Todl) 

"Commerce  Is  the  equalizer  of  the  wealth 
of  nations." — Gladstone. 

In  order  for  my  readers  to  get  both  sides 
of  the  story  concerning  reciprocal  trade — 
which  will  be  hammered  on  repeatedly  in  the 
months  ahead  on  Capitol  Hill  In  Washing- 
ton— may  I  recommend  a  120-page  bt)ok 
called  Mainline  by  Senator  GsoaCK  W.  Ma- 
lone.  of   Nevada. 

The  bof)k  Is  one  of  the  best  of  Its  kind, 
and  extremely  well  documented  Published 
by  the  Long  House.  Inc  .  Post  OfTlce  Box  3, 
New  Canaan.  Conn  .  the  Important  book  may 
be  ordered  by  mall;  paperbound  editions 
are  $2  and  cloth  editions  sell  for  $3  apiece 

Now.  admittedly  the  book  Is  biased  In 
favor  of  the  pro-American  stand  on  world 
trade  versus  the  theory  of  the  International- 
ists and  one-worlders  When  I  wrote  earlier 
that  the  Impartial  reader,  or  thinker,  needs 
this  book  to  get  both  sides  of  the  picture  I 
meant  exactly  this  about  the  only  Infor- 
mation we  ever  get  concerning  such  contro- 
versial Items  as  the  General  AgreemenU  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT»  and  reciprocal 
trade  acts  has  been  notoriously  one-sided  In 
the  past  Frankly.  It  has  been  siphoned  U> 
the  public  from  the  internationalists,  them- 
selves We  have  been  getting  a  warp>ed  pic- 
ture, perhaps. 

At  least.  Senator  Malone — a  forthright, 
rugged  American  patriot  with  deep  convic- 
tions— seems    to    think   so.     And    he    tells    a 
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very  down-to-earth  story 
ougiit  to  read.  It  is  a  si 
passed  up  by  our  commu 
some  strange  reason.  W< 
be?  la  there  more  thei 
eye? 

Sr-nator  Malone  says  tl 
a  story-behind-the-story 
his  been   hushed  ui)  tr)  i 
extent    In    the    past.     Re 
says: 

"The  Execiitlve  alone 
cedure.     Not  one  word  o: 
tell  you  that  here.  In  GA 
sumed  a   sovereignty  whi 
Is  simple  and  alieolute. 

■  By  gracious  waiver, 
authority  permitted  the 
America  a  course  of  actio 
was  conditional,  too,  for 
be  submitted  to  the  suprc 
American  farmer  was  v<j 
helpless  He  has  bccor 
holdon  to  the  prov;ram  ( 
authority  which  he  can  ne 
control. 

"And  what  one  author: 
to  farmers  and  growers, 
authorities  can  do  to  IndL 
ship    operators,    to    men 
ha\e  no  recourse.     They  ■ 
local  executive,  to  be  sur« 
tlve   Is   resident   In    Wash 
that  executive.  In  turn,  i 
International  authority, 
a  supplicant's  voice 

"The  peoj^le  of  this  h 
no  voice  at  all.  They  an 
selves  citizens  of  the  wc 
In  po'.ltlcs.  and  In  econo- 
the  evidence  of  a  plan, 
nated.  to  mold  Into  a  new 
endeavor.  Its  document 
trary  notwithstanding,  i 
with  denial.     The  evlden 


which  Joe  Doakes 
ory  tliat  is  usually 
ilcatlons  media  for 
nder  what  it  could 
e    than    meets    the 

■at  there  Is,  Indeed, 
and  tells  us  why  It 
urh  a  coii^iderable 
gardlng    GATT.    he 

igreed  to  this  pro- 
mine  Is  needed  to 
PT's  decision,  is  as- 
.-h  Is  as  clear  as  it 

this  Internritlonal 
United  States  of 
\.  This  fjermisslon 
report  cards  must 
me  autl.orliy.  The 
celess  and  he  was 
le  a  peasant,  be- 
(  an  International 
ilher  meet  with  nor 

ty — GATT — can  do 
t  and  other  global 
strlalists.  to  steara- 
of  business.  Tliey 
nay  plead  with  the 
Tlie  locjil  execu- 
ington.  D  C  But 
lust  plead  with  an 
It  must  plead  with 

atlon?  Tliey  have 
to  consider  them- 
rld.  In  education, 
nics  there  emerges 
8eemint,ly  coordl- 
ordcr  all  of  human 
atlon  to  the  ccn- 
11  evidence  Is  met 
e  mounts." 


I  Prom   the  North  HoUyiKJOd    (Calif  )    Valley 
limes  of  May  14,  1958) 

Book   on   Which   RrADERS  Differ 

(By    George   Todt) 

"Such  stuff  the  wo:  Id  Is  made  of." 
(Cowpcr.    Hope.) 

Actually,  It  would  be  a  good  Idea,  albeit 
novel.  If  we  were  somehow.-  able  to  send  every 
InlernatlonalUt  "oplnlor,  moulder  "  of  any 
•tature  within  the  pros; ,  radio,  and  TV  a 
copy  of  Senator  Gcorci  F  Malonis  new 
book  called  Mainline-  and  then  asked  for 
their  arguments  counter  to  his  own.  What 
could  we  expect  to  hear?  Would  anything  be 
forthcoming' 

Perhaps  this  Is  something  to  be  doubted 
For  the  liberals  In  Ami'rica  seldom  deign 
to  reply  to  tho.se  who  consider  taxpayer  Joe 
DoakcB  first.  They  seem  to  operate  under 
the  dictum  of  "the  least  said,  the  better!  " 
Better  to  let  sleeping  d  )gs  lie.  Don't  dis- 
turb. 

But  Senator  Malone  doesn't  mince  his 
words.  He  has  some  powerful  thinking  con- 
tained within  his  Instructive  book  — and  It 
Is  something  which  all  if  us  can  afford  to 
ponder  a  bit  while  we  m;  y  still  have  time  to 
do  so.  Consider  these  f«  w  passages  on  page 
84  under  his  heading  of  "The  Socialist  Re- 
public- The  Socialist  World  SUte.'*  Here 
Mr  Malone  has  been  discussing  certain 
blighted  areas  In  our  country  which  had  be- 
come distressed  because  of  the  aftereffects 
of  free  trade  policies.  He  a-sks  the  ques- 
tions: 

"Do  these  areas  receive  gifts,  lend-lease,  or 
aid?  Do  they  receive  hrndouts  such  as  are 
sent  abroad  from  the  pockets  of  the  working 
citizens  of  these  Unlte<l  States?  Is  there 
within  the  theory  a  Marshall  plan  for 
them?  Does  the  FOA — now  become  a  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations — touch 
With  Its  Midas  wand  the  people  who  are 
affected? 

"No.  not  yet.     But  there  la  a  plan. 


"TTie  plan  Is  a  product  of  the  executive 
branch.  Its  essence  Is  a  socialist  economy 
for  the  United  States.  It  proposes  that 
worklngmen  whoee  jobs  are  lost  to  foreign 
competition  be  transferred  to  other  areas: 
that  Investors  l>e  compensated  for  their 
losses,  at  taxiiayer  exj>ense. 

"The  State  Department  suggests  that  the 
Government  pay  for  moving  workmen  from 
one  era  to  anotlier  and  that  owners  be  paid 
Interest  on  their  losses.  When  an  American 
Industry  Is  destroyed,  when  unemployment 
Is  created,  the  plan  proposes  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  citizens'  money  to  provide 
unemployment  relief  for  the  men  displaced. 

"Further  appropriations  are  to  underwrite 
the  transportation  of  displaced  worklngmen 
so  they  can  migrate  to  other  areas.  The 
plan.  In  other  words,  a.'.'rumc.s  that  the  eco- 
nomic map  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
made  over,  and  outlines  stei>s  for  Ils  finance. 
On  Its  human  side.  In  regard  to  homes  and 
family  ties,  the  plan  Itself  is  silent. 

"Tlie  citizens  of  the  Republic,  the  men 
and  women  whose  proud  heritage  derives 
from  the  sovereign  dlgn'ty  of  the  Individ- 
ual— wh:»se  Nation  w.^s  the  first  In  history 
to  by  its  Constitution  set  forth  clearly  the 
functions  of  Government  and  to  strictly 
limit  Its  jtist  powers — are  by  this  reaction- 
ary reversion  to  statlsm  to  be  set  back  to 
the  very  status  from  which  their  forbears 
successfully  rebelled." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thought-provok- 
ing books  whl.'-h  any  of  us  might  find  to 
read  today.  Some  will  agree  with  the 
author's  concepts,  others  will  not.  V.'hlch 
Is  as  It  shou:d  be,  of  course.  In  the  spirit 
of  Voltaire,  I  suggest  my  readers  look  at 
Malnllne's  contents. 


I  Prom   the   North   Holly  wot>d    (Calif.)    Valley 

Times  of  May  15.  1958] 

(By  George  Todt) 

"Tlie  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked 
world."— Book   of   Common   Prayer. 

What  do  the  overly  amhltlous  Interna- 
tional one-worlders  propose  to  do  with  us. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  their 
hush-hufih    s'.hemes   of    world    government? 

One  man  who  is  able  to  paint  a  picture  for 
us  in  this  regard  is  Senator  George  W.  Ma- 
lone, of  Nevada,  in  his  new  book  Mainline, 
which  every  patriotic  American  ought  to  con- 
sider as  must  reading.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Long  House,  Inc  ,  P.  O.  Box  3, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  It  provides  some  fasci- 
nating studies  for  all  age  groups. 

Let  me  quote  a  lew  more  p.issages  from 
"M;iinliiie,  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  its 
conienti: 

"Workers  are  to  be  moved  about  exactly 
as  in  Soviet  Russia.  Industry,  agriculture, 
shipping,  business  and  trade  are  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  State — exactly  as  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  citizens  of  this  republic  are  to 
be  shifted  bodily,  to  liomes  which  somehow, 
presumably,  they  will  find — exactly  as  is 
done  in  Socialist  Ru&bia.  And  precisely  as 
Is  set  forth,  more  mildly  and  by  law,  in 
Socialist  Britaui.  The  pattern  is  global  in 
Its  scope. 

"The  political  arm  of  this  pincers  already 
has  resulted  in  such  pressures  that  our  own 
laws — made  pursuant  to  our  society,  In.med 
within  the  body  politic  of  our  own  firm 
Christian  traditions,  implemented  according 
to  our  own  codes — mtist  be  Interpreted  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and 
principles  of  tlie  United  Nations.  Our  men 
and  womeiv — and  the  civilian  component — 
of  our  Armed  Forces  already  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  ol  other  nations, 
according  to  treaty  law. 

"The  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  together  with  the  Ideo- 
logical advocates  of  a  global  theory.  U 
meanwhile  countenancing  a  gigantic  eco- 
nomic mechanism  which  la  designed  to 
bring  Into  being  a  completely  Socialist  po- 


litical   and    economic     govenunent     of    th.e 
world. 

"The  program  is  being  followed  not  by  one 
major  political  party,  but  by  both.  Its 
theory  is  that  peace  can  be  achieved,  and 
that  universal  prosperity  can  be  brought 
forth,  by  abandoning  tiie  recently  acquired 
sovereignty  ol  natiouhood  and  amalgamat- 
ing all  political  authorities  into  one  happy 
and  carefree  whcle  To  that  theory  are 
being  subordinated  the  normal,  natural  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"Our  Nation's  Constitution,  our  Bill  of 
Rights— those  historic  10  amendments 
wiiich  set  forth  the  great  untappable  reser- 
voir of  ultimate  sovereignly  which  is  re- 
served to  our  Slates  and  to  our  people — are 
being  sacrificed,  and  to  a  dream  world,  pre- 
sumptively   governed    by   universal    law. 

"Our  unique  system  of  individual  risk  and 
profit-and-loss,  our  conipetitive  free  econ- 
omy; our  Investors,  large  and  sm.'ill;  our 
producers,  workingmen.  farmers,  shippers; 
uU  are  to  be  used  as  chips  in  an  Interna- 
tionnl  poker  game  in  the  making  of  whose 
rules  they  have  no  voice.  Yet  without 
them,  as  the  Secretan-  of  State  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
1955,  there  would  be  no  GATT  (General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade )  ;  there 
w^ould  be  no  game. 

"The  elected  representatives  of  these,  our 
citizens,  have  no  voice.  Only  tiie  executive 
sits  in  the  game.  To  play  with  such  global 
chips,  must  be  Intriguing  and  great  fun. 
Only  the  house  can  win.  The  house  is  no 
longer  national.     It  Is  worldwide. 

"The  engaging  po;:sibilities  of  the  situation 
were  not  overlooked  by  traders  In  Britain. 
In  March  of  1942  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  published  Its  plan.  Here  is  the 
plan  In  part: 

"  "Liike  the  ITO  (International  Trade  Or- 
ganization), the  British  Clearing  Union  did 
not  itself  material:.ze.  But  exactly  as  the 
ITO  was  followed  by  GATT,  tiie  Clearing 
Union  was  followed  by  the  International 
Bnnk  and  Fund.  And  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
John  Maynard  Keynes  de.i;cr!bed  the  proposal 
for  the  Clearing  Houfe  in  these  words:  'The 
Clearing  Unioia  might  become  the  instrument 
of  policies  in  addition  to  thoce  winch  is  its 
primary  purpose  to  support.  •  •  •  The 
Union  might  b.^come  the  pivot  of  the  future 
economic  government  of  the  world.' 

"Of  this  potential  economic  government  of 
the  world,  the  brilliant  Garet  Garrett  Imme- 
diately wrote:  The  ultimate  purpose  Is  po- 
litical; namely,  to  redlrtribute  the  wealth  of 
the  world  in  favor  of  underprivileged  na- 
tions.' " 

"From  each,  according  to  his  abilities." 
rays  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  Karl  Marx, 
"and  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 

Well,  from  just  this  much  we  may  see  that 
Senator  Malone  lays  it  on  the  line  to  the  lib- 
eral thinkers  of  the  Nation — and  the  world. 
The  question  naturally  evolves:  Can  the  in- 
ternational one-worlders  meet  his  arguments 
in  honest  debate?     What  do  you  think? 


[From    the    Dan    Smoot    Report    of   May    19, 
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Mainline 

The  thesis  I  present  is  that  a  pincers  move- 
ment Is  now  In  operation,  both  on  the  do- 
mestic and  on  the  international  scene.  The 
first  Jaw  of  the  pincers  is  political;  the  sec- 
ond Is  economic. 

Ayclear  illustration  of  the  political  Jaw  Is 
the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  a  part  of 
the  NATX)  pact.  This  agreement  puts  the 
personnel  of  America's  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  civilian  compwnent,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  foreign  courts.  An  American  In- 
volved can  get  no  help  from  his  own  coun- 
try— at  whose  orders  he  is  stationed  abroad. 
The  rights  of  bis  citizenship — his  rights  to 
protection  according  to  American  practices 
of  civil  and  criminal  Justice — have  been 
surrendered. 
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While  the  situation  Is  at  present  confined 
to  military  personnel  and  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, who  shall  say  when  the  theory  of  Its 
application  will  not  be  broadened?  When 
win  every  American  be  Included  In  Its  terms? 
Who  can  deny  the  possibility,  now  that  the 
principle  has  been  established? 

Thus,  in  the  Status  of  Force  Agreement, 
we  feel  the  pressure  of  the  political  Jaw  of 
the  pincers. 

The  pressure  of  the  economic  Jaw  Is  more 
subtle.  Yet.  the  economic  Jaw  Is  closing 
down  and  hurting  all  of  us.  It  Is  causing 
spotted  unemployment,  the  closing  of  plants. 
It  Is  causing  some  firms  to  transfer  their 
bases,  and  others  to  open  plants  abroad. 

Both  Jaws  of  the  mighty  pincers  are  cov- 
ered with  attractive  velvet,  but  the  Jaws 
have  teeth. 

The  political  Jaw  of  the  pincers  is  hidden 
With  such  phrases  as  "the  freedom-loving 
world."  "the  western  allies,"  "International 
cooperation,"  "collective  security,"  and  "de- 
fense against  aggression  " 

Expressions  like  "world  trade"  and  "reci- 
procity" hide  the  economic  Jaw. 

The  teeth  on  both  Jaws  of  the  pincers  are 
gradually  destroying  the  American  Independ- 
ence which  our  forefathers  fought  to  estab- 
lish— -making  the  American  people  subject 
to  the  laws  and  whims  of  foreign  rulers,  de- 
liberately maklxig  our  American  economy 
strategically  dependent  on  foreign  supply, 
until  we  can  no  longer  defend  our  Nation 
without  the  "cooperation"  of  turbulent  pol- 
itical authorities  who  do  not  share  our  Ideals 
and  who  are  totally  beyond  the  reach  of 
American  citizens. 

The  objective  of  the  pincers  movement  Is 
to  make  the  American  people  so  subject  to 
foreign  control,  and  so  dependent  on  foreign 
economic  and  political  decisions,  that  Ameri- 
cans will  surrender  what  la  left  of  their  na- 
tional Independence  and  accept  membership 
In  a  worldwide  soclallat  dictatorship  called 
World  Government. 

'  We  can  escape  from  the  political  Jaw  of 
this  pincers  by  a  reversal  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  cscnpe  from  the  economic 
jaw  until  we  dlicovor  what  It  la  and  how  It 
wuika, 

TOWAKD   TH«    INTCTMATIONAL   iTATB 

Thia  nrlU'lo,  atjbrevlated  from  Betiator 
OroRcr  MALoNr  a  Mainline,  ptoaenta  hlator- 
lent  background  t<.i  tha  plncera  movement 
which  la  lakUiK  money  out  of  American  pay- 
rhrrlcii.  tnkluK  Joba  nwny  from  Amerkitna, 
tiikinit  bualtiflf'a  and  prodta  awiiy  from  Amor* 
U'ltn  flrtna  and  Individual*  to  nnimcn  aoclul- 
Inmi  iibrcmd  All  of  thU  la  dnni*  uiidrr  tha 
KuU0  of  prom(UlnK  wmUl  poiK  o  and  defend* 
liikt  Iha  "Fraa  World"  ngnlnat  cornmunlnm, 
but  Ua  real  purpoao  la  to  lower  Amerliun  llv- 
ln(|  atundnrda  and  ralac  (orclKti  llvlnif  itnnd- 
arda  until  we  produce  the  ono-world 
•conomlc  ayatem  that  nil  Cotnmunuta  and 
0octitllata  wutit: 

"From  the  time  of  America's  War  of  In- 
dependence to  the  present,  there  have  been 
two  broad  Ideas  of  gcjvernment  in  the  world 
Tlie  American  Idea  wiia  new;   the  other,  old. 

"The  American  idea — basic  in  our  Con- 
stitution—  is  that  the  people  themselves,  and 
not  the  head  of  government,  are  the  source 
of  all  political  power. 

"Were  I  asked  what  was  the  single  key  to 
America's  vast  success,  I  would  say  it  was 
this  American  idea  of  government  as  the 
carcfvUly  controlled  servanl  of  the  people, 
for  this  Idea  unlocked  the  doors  of  the  in- 
dividual human  mind 

"In  their  Constitution,  the  American  peo- 
ple entrusted  to  Congress — not  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  any  other  agency— th«  protection 
nf  their  liberty  and  •overelgnty.  Congreaa 
kept  trade  free  within  the  statea;  and  the 
people,  unhampered  by  government,  quickly 
built  the  American  market  into  the  greuteet 
In  the  world. 

"As  aoon  a«  we  hod  won  our  political  Inde- 
pendence from  England,  the  political  powers 


of  Europe  tried  to  capture  our  markets  and 
make  us  economically  dependent  on  the  Old 
World. 

"It  was  not  a  question  of  Individual  Euro- 
peans or  of  European  businessmen  trying  to 
outtrade  Americans.  In  the  old  nations  of 
the  world,  foreign  trade  was  considered  a 
political  Instrumentality — a  means  by  which 
political  authority  (that  Is,  government) 
could  Jockey  for  advantage  and  control.  In 
America,  trade — foreign  as  well  as  domestic — 
was  an  Individual  enterprise. 

"We  set  up  our  protective  tariff  system  at 
the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  not  to 
protect  our  busine.ss  from  the  rigors  of  nor- 
mal competition,  but  to  protect  our  whole 
economy  against  the  political-economic  war- 
fare being  waged  agaiiist  It  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

"The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  abandoned  this  American  system  and 
adopted  the  European  politico-economic 
theory — namely,  that  the  business  and  en- 
terprise of  Individuals  mu.st  be  controlled 
and  manipulated  to  promote  the  policies  of 
government.  Government  would  help  in- 
dividuals expand  their  foreign  markets. 
Government  would  negotiate  the  terms  of 
foreign  trade. 

"Tlius,  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934,  we  to(jk  a  groat  step 
backwards  into  the  age-old  practices  of 
Europe — taking  sovereignty  and  power  away 
from  the  people  and  giving  it  to  government. 

"The  act  of  1934  gave  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  the  p<iwer  to  regu- 
late our  foreign  commerce — a  power  which 
the  Constitution  had  been  very  careful  to 
give  exclusively  to  Congress. 

"Same  say  that  Coiigrcss  merely  'dele- 
gated' this  function  to  the  Executive.  That 
is  not  so.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress 
no  right  or  power  to  delegate  its  conatitu- 
tlo!ial  responsibilities  to  someone  el.'fe.  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  In  1934 
abdicated,  and  the  power  pacsed  Into  the 
hands  of  nameless  ap|K)lnted  bureaucrats 
In  the  executive  branch  who  are  never  sub- 
ject to  election  or  other  control  by  the 
cUr«ena  of  the  Rppubllc. 

"rramera  of  the  Constitution  had  lenrned 
from  hldtory  that  a  people  cntinot  be  free  If 
they  truat  any  Executive  power  That  la 
why  the  frnmers  entrunted  the  tariff 
power — and  all  other  ea#entl»l  p  )wrra  of 
the  Pedrral  Government  -to  the  lri:i»latlva 
branch  They  boiind  the  American  KKecu- 
tive  down  with  the  chaina  of  their  Consti- 
tution. 

"In  1014  ronnreaa  handed  tho«e  rhnlna 
over  iit  the  Buecutlva  ao  that  they  could  be 
uaed  to  bind  Conureaa  and  the  ))eople 

"Mupporlera  of  tha  iw:)4  Trade  Airreementa 
Act  proclaimed  It  aa  'progresaivo'  and  nvxJ- 
ern,'  dealitned  to  meet  the  needa  of  the 
'moderti  world  '  But  the  act  wa*  reaction- 
ary, a  revemlnn  to  the  nge-old  theory  of  the 
•upremacy  of  government. 

"Why  waa  thia  reactionary  atep  taken? 
Americo  was  the  only  Nation  on  earth  where 
people,  and  not  executive  government,  had 
aoverelgn  power.  Hence,  America  could  not 
be  absorbed  into  the  great  one-world  aoclal- 
1st  state  until  her  political  structure  was 
brought  In  line  with  the  old  political  philo- 
sophies of  Europe,  The  American  Executive 
tive  must  be  given  unlimited  power  so  that 
he  could  meet  and  deal  with  the  r\ilers  of 
other  nations  on  an  equal  basis — that  is, 
with  as  much  sovereign  power  over  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  other  rulers  had  over  theirs. 

"Always  before.  It  hod  been  impossible 
for  an  American  President  (or  hla  repre- 
eentatlve)  to  meet  with  foreign  rulers  on  an 
equal  footing,  becauee  the  American  Execu- 
tive was  bound  down  with  the  chains  of  a 
Conatltutlon.  He  couldn't  barter  away  mar- 
keu  or  anything  elae  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Hence,  he  couldn't  make  inter* 
national  deals  attractive  to  foreign  powers. 
The  Constitution  protected  American  clti- 
seena  against  such   bartering  on  the   part  of 


their  Executive — and  it  set  the  Congress  up 
as  watchdog  for  the  people. 

"The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  was  the  first  major  step  toward  giv- 
ing the  American  Executive  the  power  to 
trade  the  rights  and  property  and  liberty 
of  American  citizens  for  imagined  political 
gains  in  the  age-old  game  of  International 
pwlltlcs, 

"Since  that  time,  the  American  Executive 
has  been  given,  or  has  assumed,  the  p>ower 
to  meet  with  foreign  executives  whenever 
he  chooses  and  to  work  out  whatever  deals 
he  wants, 

"All  of  this  was  done,  of  course,  because 
It  was  going  to  help  America.  Has  it  helped? 
What  have  these  Executive  deals  done  for 
America  since  1934? 

"SupfXise  we  begin  with  Roosevelt's  an- 
nouncement that  we  would  quarantine  the 
aggressors,  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II. 
Congress  had  no  part  in  this  Executive  decla- 
ration of  policy  The  quarantine  announce- 
ment was  followed  by  abrogation  of  our  Neu- 
trality Act,  the  destroyer  deal  with  Britain, 
lend-lease,  our  convoying  of  foreign  ships — 
our  entry  Into  the  war. 

"Operating  under  our  newly  adopted  Old 
World  theory  that  our  national  Executive 
must  be  free  to  act,  on  "an  equal  footing" 
with  other  national  executives,  our  execu- 
tive agents  made  countless  International 
deals  during  and  following  World  War  II. 

■  And  our  courts  have  declared  that  these 
deals  take  precedence  over  our  own  laws  and 
Constitution. 

"American  citizens  have  been  subjected  to 
court  Interpretations  which  rest  on  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. • 

"In  simulated  Invasion  by  TTnlted  Nations 
troops,"  nine  communities  In  California,  and 
others  In  Texas  and  New  York,  hove  been 
subjected  to  martial  law,  mayors  imprisoned, 
police  chiefs  Jailed,  school  tcache-s  dra- 
gooned n:id  their  pupils  ordered  ab  nt  at 
bayonet  point.  I  know  It  la  claimed  that 
tUeie  were  jtiat  exerclaes';  but  they  have 
happened,  thoy  arc  f^ct. 

"Our  men  and  women  In  the  armed  aerv- 
Icea  abroad,  and  their  clvlUon  component, 
are  aubjert  to  foreign  law  Nearly  23  000 
cases  had  bern  rerordcU  by  January  lOflT. 
Hundred*  have  been  Jailed  If  at  timea  pun- 
ishment ha*  been  Justified  Hint  I*  not  the 
point  American  tradition  and  International 
iiiw  neser  (pientloned  that  JurladUtlon  reated 
with  the  aending  country.  Hut  Internation- 
al law  and  American  tradition  have  been 
*et  uaida  by  formal  treoly  »|>onaored  by  the 
United  Ntiitea  Executive  and  approved  by  the 
United  Htiile*  Menala. 

"Miiny  deal*  whu  h  the  Amerlcnn  Execu- 
tive now  preiumea  to  make  are  not  even  sub- 
mitted to  the  Henn»e  for  approval  a*  treallre. 
Theae  deala  are  kn  iwn  aa  executive  agree- 
ment* According  uj  the  one-world  Interna- 
tlonallat  theory  that  our  Executive  muat  l>e 
free  to  negotiate  whenever  and  whatever  he 
llkea  with  foreign  powera.  theae  executive 
agreements  are  also  binding  on  our  cltlzena 
oa  "law  of  the  land.'  although  the  legal  low- 
makers  for  the  whole  American  people — 
United  Statea  Congressmen  and  Senatora — 
had  no  hand  In  the  agreemenu  and  don't 
even  know  what  they  are  The  Secretary  of 
State  In  1955  said  there  are  10,000  of  these 
executive  agreements. 

"These  are  some  of  the  teeth  that  have 
begun  to  show  on  the  political  Jaw  of  the 
world-government  pincers  movement  that  Is 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  our  once  free  and 
independent    American    republic, 

"How  about  the  economic  Jaw? 

"Look  at  the  Marshall  plan  for  American 
foreign  aid, 

"We  had  already  poured  out  bllllone  in 
lend-lease  and  more  bllllone  in  UNRRA 
(United  Nation*  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration).  We  had  aent  »3,7&0  mil- 
lion to  Britain  In  1940. 
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*The  Marshall  plan  was  in  addition  to 
all  that.  It  was  announced  as  a  "5-year" 
plan  which  would  cost  $17  billion.  It  would 
raise  living  standards  abroad  and  rehabili- 
tate war-torn  economies  in  Europe — end 
would  help  America,  of  course,  by  greatly 
stimulating  wt)rld  trade 

'"The  American  citizens  who  had  to  p>ay 
the  bills  for  this  vast  scheme  were  never 
told  that,  before  one  penny  of  our  Marshall 
plan  money  ever  arrived  overseas,  the  Euro- 
pean economies  that  we  were  svipposed  to 
be  rehabilitating  were  already  rehabilitated: 
The  production  level  of  the  war- torn  Euro- 
pean countries  was  already  above  their  pre- 
war production   level. 

"So,  money  was  taken  away  from  Ameri- 
cans and  sent  abroad  \o  bolster  ect.nomies  al- 
ready above  their  prewar  levels.  The  plants 
and  ttx)ls  and  machinery  whlcli  Americans 
had  to  buy  and  send  to  industrial  Europe 
were  built  to  produce  the  same  kind  of 
products  which  kept  our  own  people  em- 
ployed. 

■•As  we  thus  built  up  the  productive  capwic- 
Ity  of  foreign  industries,  the  foreign  political 
powers  which  control  and  u-se  those  Indus- 
tries for  jwlitlcal  purposes  had  to  find  ever- 
widening  markets.  The  European  political 
industrialists  knew  that  the  rlche.'t  market 
for  their  American -subsidized  production 
Wius  America. 

'They  called  an  International  conference 
(at  Hubana,  1949 1  to  divide  up  the  Am?rican 
markets  amnr.g  the  foreiL'u  producers.  The 
American  Eixecuiive  (Truman  at  the  time) 
•ent  representatives  to  the  Habana  Confer- 
ence and  hel{>ed  dr;.ft  a  charter  for  a  global 
P'OUtical-economlc  authority  to  be  known  as 
ITO — the  International  Trade  Orgnnlzation. 

"In  recommending?  American  mcmberbhlp 
In  the  ITO.  the  American  Execvitive  proix>sed 
to  give  to  this  nonelectlve  international 
agency  the  pcwer  which  Congre»a  had  abdi- 
cated to  the  President  m  1934  the  power  to 
regulate  American  foreign  commerce  which 
our  Conntitutioii  was  careiul  to  give  only  to 
the  elected   repreac ntatlvea  of   the   people. 

"The  ITO  fhurter  was  accluimvd  aj  a  char- 
ter to  Tree  World  triule  '  In  f.icvii  w^T*  a 
charter  for  Interniiti  <nal  g'VeefTffient.vL  con- 
trol of  trade  It  would  hove  n  quired  ovir 
Oovernmmi  to  plan  utui  control  tlie  econ- 
omy of  the  United  Btatet:  niid  would  have 
retjulred  oar  aove:nmeni  to  aubject  It*  ovmi 
planning  imd  coiitri  Ming  to  tlie  global  au- 
thority of  iro  Tlie  ITO  would  have  act  up 
a  World  ciiiiel  (coni  rolled  hy  nonclected  In- 
ternationnl  burpiiurratu )  to  tell  all  i)roplre 
what  they  could  export  aitd  import,  what 
cofnmodliiea  thry  c  uld  produce,  and  what 
and  how  much  ih -y  c<  uld  buy  and  (•ell  The 
only  thing  free  ub<  ut  tha  whole  IIO  mheioa 
Woa  ttie  obvloua  intent  to  free  the  Amerlran 
niorkrt  to  wide-(,pen  exploitation  by  forrlt'n 
producera  nubudl/.cd  by  American  tax|)u>er«i 

"Although  the  Ameru«n  executive  he:pfd 
write  the  nO  charter  and  uiged  Ameruan 
meml)er»hlp,  the  proposal  never  actually 
reached  the  Senate  for  conalderatlon  The 
thing  was  so  patently  bad  that  the  Senate 
would  never  have  niiifled  the  charter  as  a 
treaty 

"But  It  didn't  matter  greatly — because 
OATT  was  already  doing  what  ITO  proi)osed 
to  do. 

"The  American  Executive — without  con- 
sulting Congress:  again  exercising  its  new- 
found Old  World  power  to  negotiate  whatever 
deals  It  pleases  with  foreign  executives — had 
entered  OATT,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1947. 

"TTie  Truman  administration  let  the  ITO 
charter  die  because  It  wo*  apparent  that  the 
Senate  would  never  approve  the  thing— and 
because  we  were  already  participating  In  the 
broad  I"ro  scheme  anyway,  through  OATT, 
by  Executive  agreement!. 

"The  Elsenhower  admlntitratlon  hoa  con- 
tinued our  participation  In  OATT,  by  execu- 
tive  agreement,  and   has  sponsored  lU  own 


counterpart  of  ITO.  OTC  has  now  been  pro- 
posed— the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion. Every  year,  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration puts  pressure  on  Congress  to  approve 
American  membership  in  OTC  But  OTC  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rewording  of  the  old 
ITO  scheme — and.  so  far.  Congress  has  not 
approved. 

"GATT  was  supposed  to  cure  the  economic 
ills  of  the  world  and  to  help  America  by 
vastly  stimulating  world  trade.  What  has 
GATT  actually  done  since  1947? 

■  By  participa'.ing  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariirs  and  Trade,  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive has  sold  out — or  given  away — the 
genuine  national  Interests  of  America. 

"American  products  are  being  displaced  in 
our  own  markets  by  forelsn  products.  These 
imports  are  made  by  labor  which  Is  low- 
paid  in  ctmparison  uith  wages  here,  and  the 
foreign  lab.-r  is  operating  our  latest  model 
machines.  The  products  are  coming  In  in 
foreign  hulls  while  our  own  merchant  ships 
go  out  of  service. 

""Our  avowed  policy  is  to  Increase  living 
standards  everywhere.  The  policy  is  Incre.is- 
Ing  foreign  emjiryment,  at  the  exjvenfe  of 
American  employment;  but  it  is  not  in- 
creasing forejtn  wages.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween the  selling  price  of  foreign  goods  in 
American  stores  and  the  selling  price  of 
Amer.can  goods  In  the  same  American  stores 
is  largely  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
high  wages  of  American  workers  and  the  low 
wa^es  of  foreign  workers. 

"No  one  wants  a  tariff  that  would  free 
American  producers  from  competition.  All 
that  any  reasonable  person  wants  U  a  flexible 
tariff  that  would  equalize  the  d.ffercntlal 
between  capital  and  labor  costs  abroad  and 
cotts  at  home. 

"If  a  foreign  producer  pnys  low  wnges, 
the  amount  of  tariff  he  will  hrxvc  to  pay  to 
get  his  gxds  on  the  Amrilcnn  market 
should  b;  equivalent  to  the  amount  he 
would  have  paid  to  his  own  workers  If  hi* 
wages  had  been  competitive  wlvh  American 

W03C*, 

"If  we  had  that  kind  of  tnr'ff.  we  would 
create  renl,  free  conipetltlon  for  the  Amor- 
Ir.m  maikrt:  and  we  would  rnccurng"  for- 
eign i)roducer»  to  pay  wagra  Ci:mpnrable  to 
our  own  bcciiu»e  rurely  foreign  producer* 
w.  u'd  rii'hrr  pay  the  money  to  their  own 
Work  T*  thnn  to  pay  It  Into  the  Treasury  «jf 
Ih"  United  f  in'r^,  n»  a  tnrff 

"SVhen  the  reciprocal  tr.ide  agreement* 
progr.im  Htm  began,  we  were  told  that  one 
of  lie  (irliniiry  jnirpore*  wa*  to  kT))  Amer- 
ican indUKtrlolUt*  from  relomtlng  their 
t)',nnt*  overaen*  thu*  atowlng  down  Indun- 
trlnl  developinrnt  and  throwing  American* 
out  of  Work.  The  program  ha*  done  the 
opposite  of  what  It  promiaed  The  Govern- 
ment* fore. I'll  trade  program  encourage* 
American  iiuui*trle*  to  buUd  plant*  abroad 
(With  American  Government  guaruntlea 
iigainat  confiscation),  to  produce  goods  with 
low  foreign  wages,  and  then  to  (thip  those 
good*  Into  the  free  American  market  in 
competition  with  home  industrlea  that  pay 
high  wages — and  high  taxes  to  support  their 
foreign  comf>etitors. 

"Sixty  percent  of  our  imports  never  did 
pay  duties.  American  tariffs  are  the  lowest 
of  any  major  trading  nation  in  the  world. 
Yet,  In  addition  to  general  tariff  reductions 
made  under  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  we  have  made  over  55,000 
special  concessions  tinder  OATT,  The  only 
protection  which  the  American  executive 
has  given  to  key  American  Industries  are 
thoee  which  are  permitted  by  GATT.  The 
American  Government  must  be  permitted 
by  an  InternatlonAl  authority  to  make  deci- 
sions which  it  deems  Important  to  American 
Industries, 

"Low-paid  foreign 'workers  are  now  oper- 
ating the  most  modern  American  machlnea. 

Do  the  families  of  America's  worklngmen 
feel  they  (;an  long  compete  under  such  con- 


elltions?  Does  any  wheat  or  cotton  grower 
In  the  United  States  elream  that  we  can 
exjntinue  to  send  s;eed  and  fertilizer,  money, 
equipment  and  technicians  abroad — with- 
out creating  self -.sufficiencies  in  those  mar- 
kets, and  erop  surpluses  and  soil  banks  at 
home? 

"Under  GATT  and  other  International  au- 
thorities, the  decision  on  such  matters  is 
not  reached  by  the  jieople.  or  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  These  matters  are 
decided  by  international  bodies,  resp>onsibie 
only  to  tliemselves. 

"And  as  these  economic  decisions  entwine 
our  affairs  with  tliose  of  other  nations,  we 
find  our  citizens  subject  not  only  to  the 
economic  but  also  to  the  political—and 
ultimately  military — decisions  of  Interna- 
tional and  foreign  agencies. 

"Laws  made  under  our  Federal  or  State 
Constitutions  are  thrown  out  if  they  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  seme  U.  N.  agency. 
UNESCO  adopts  a  resolution  concerning  the 
equitable  distribution  of  primary  commodi- 
ties throuchout  the  world,  and  an  official 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment (the  Palpy  Commisfloni  declares 
that  the  United  States  is  bound  by  this  reso- 
lution, because  the  resolution  is  "based  on  a 
provision  of  the  ITO  charter,  althoujrh  the 
ITO  charter  itself  died,  because  it  was  so  bad 
that  Congress  would  not  consider  it. 

Because  trade  and  equitable  distribution 
of  goods  have  been  made  a  concern  of  inter- 
national political  authorities,  Americans  are 
pawns,  not  only  in  the  ancient  and  endless 
trade  v  ars  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  the  po- 
litical brawls  as  well.  To  maintain  peace 
and  promote  world  trade,  we  must  constant- 
ly be  Intervening  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  other  nations.  This  calls 
for  mllUary  alliance*,  and  mutual  assistance, 
and  col.ertlve  defense,  and  It  Infects  every 
local  war  with  the  fatal  germ  of  worldw;de, 
International  con.llct. 

"We  h.'.ve  sent  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Force*  Into  more  than  60  foreign 
coumrle*.  We  build  apartment  hou»e»  and 
•choola  for  tlirlr  families  overnca*.  but  we 
deprive  tiicm  of  tlieir  bnnic  right*  of  citiaen- 
•  liip  and  dubjeci  them  tii  foreign  law* 

"We  have  crcoted  a  mllltory  e»tabll*h- 
meiil  which  charr<"s  our  n/htlng  men  with 
ilie  mission  to  pri  tect  the  world 

"Till*  global  Depart ment  of  Drfense  In 
IPflft  employed  4  iJOd.OOO  peojjle  iirnrly  7 
percent  of  our  active  labor  force  The  oriul- 
nnl  coat  of  that  Drimrtmeni  *  a^»e'*  wae 
about  1140  bllUon  It  ost  tird  nlmo*t  31  mil- 
lion acre*  of  lond  It  operntrd  »i,mr  '},bOQ 
*(piiriiir  bunnc**  rnterpti*e»,  m  cumpeiltlon 
with  taxpayer*  who  foot  It*  bill*. 

"Wc  have  loaned  and  given  imd  spent  In 
foreign  cotMilrlc*  a  total  which  may  never  be 
known  but  which  already  t*  eatlmaied  at 
*omething  like  9143  billion— all  of  ihU  out 
of  the  pocket*  of  Amerlca'ii  working  i)eople, 

"We  are  Importing  foreign  goods  at  a  rate 
60  ix'rcent  greater  than  In  1948  40.  while  the 
percentage  of  our  own  exportable  goods 
which  are  being  shipped  abroad  as  commer- 
cial trade  Is  less  than  In  1934  — when  the 
whole  thing  began  for  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  our  foreign  trade. 

"Why? 

"Because  we  abandoned  our  American 
theory  of  government  and  adopted  the  an- 
cient theory  of  government  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  rejected  and  tried  to 
protect    us    against. 

"The  new  American  theory  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  powers  and  functions  specified 
In  the  Conatltutlon  which  brought  it  Into 
being — that  Government  must  be  tx^und  by 
the  chains  of  that  Constitution  ao  that  in- 
dividuals could  deal  and  trade  with  each 
other  aa  free  men. 

"We  gave  up  that  theory  for  one  which 
says  that  government  can  do  for  a  citlxen 
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what  goTemment  decides  the  citizen  can- 
not do  for  himself.  Then,  the  International 
state  can  do  for  our  Nation  what  the  in- 
ternational state  determines  we  as  a  nation 
cannot  do  for  ourselves. 

"Power  must  first  be  transferred  from  In- 
dividuals and  State  governments  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  That  started  In  1934 
with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
when  Congress  first  started  abdicating  Its 
constitutional  powers. 

•'Then,  power  mu.st  be  transferred  from  the 
National  Government  to  the  International 
state.  That  started  with  the  war  and  post- 
war conferences  which  spawned  a  multitude 
of  United  Nations  and  international  organi- 
zations and  multilateral  alliances  and  trea- 
ties and  executive  agreements." 

THE    WAT    OUT 

In  the  articles  above.  I  have  plven,  In  para- 
phn\sed  abbreviation,  the  brond  outlines  of 
the  argunient  which  Senator  Gf:orce  Malone 
makes  in  his  little  book,  Mainline. 

The  startling  speclflc  facts,  the  tables  of 
statistics,  the  documented  history  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  pincers  movement — all  of 
these  I  had  to  omit. 

An  average  reader  could  go  through  the 
whole  book — facts  and  figures  and  all — In 
3  hours. 

I  recommend  It. 

We  must  comjiletely  reverse  American  for- 
eign policy  if  we  are  to  prccerve  our  Inde- 
pendence and  avoid  war.  Tills  may  take 
years  of  masrive  public  education  and  Inten- 
sive political  action. 

We  must  completely  reverse  the  taxing 
and  spending;  policlos  of  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment if  we  are  to  keep  our  Individual  free- 
dom and  preserve  our  American  system  of 
sovereign  States  operating  within  a  Federal 
Union.  Tills  will  probably  require  a  consti- 
tutional amendment — the  Gwlnn  amend- 
ment, as  proposed  in  H.  J.  Res.  355 — and  may 
also  take  years  of  massive  public  education 
and  Intensive  political  action. 

Wo  must — in  our  pchools  and  colleges  and 
churches  and  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
movies  and  books  and  radio-TV  programs- 
have  an  expression  of  American  ideals  to 
ofTset  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  sociallst- 
one-world  propasianda  that  has  brainwashed 
our  people.  Thafa  a  long  and  arduous  road, 
too. 

But  the  program  which  Senator  Malone  re- 
fers to  as  the  economic  Juw  of  the  great 
pnicers  movement  could  be  dealt  a  stunning 
blow,  this  year,  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Malone  believes  that  Congress 
could  pull  most  of  the  teeth  out  of  the 
economic  Jaw  of  this  pincers  if  it  would 
Just  let  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  die  this  ytar. 

Senator  Malone  tells  me  that  Congress, 
for  the  first  time  since  1934,  Is  actually  In 
*  mood  to  do  Just  that — that  all  Congress 
needs  right  now  is  a  little  more  push  from 
the  voters  back  home. 

I  believe  the  voters  would  give  Congress 
that  push  if  a  substantial  number  of  key 
people  in  every  community  would  read  Sen- 
ator Malone's  little  book. 

[Prom  Walter  Winchell  In  the  New  York 
Mirror  of  May  22,  1958 1 
United  States  Senator  Malone's  new  book. 
Mainline.  Is  here.  Will  send.  Very  in- 
teresting. He  was  appalled  when  he  learned 
that  a  Vegas  policeman  was  indifferent  to 
that  chorus  girl  whoee  father  was  slugged 
by  an  admitted  "member  of  the  mob." 

[PYom  the  American  Legion] 
A  new  book  has  been  presented  to 
the  National  Headquarters  Library  by  the 
authors.  Senior  Senator  Qeorcx  W.  Malone. 
of  Nevada,  a  former  department  commander 
and  national  vice  commander,  has  presented 
an  autographed  c<^py  of  his  new  book  en- 
titled "Mainline."    Published  by  Long  House, 


Inc..  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Mainline  an- 
alyzes the  effect  on  Americans  of  our  foreign 
economic  policies  and  Is  presented  by  the 
author  objectfvely. 

(Prom   the   New   York    Dally   News   of  June 

10.  1958) 

To    Taxpayers:    Our    Stmpatht 

Maybe  we're  Just  nastily  suspicious  Isola- 
tionists, but  we  got  an  about-to-be-taken 
feeling  from  two  commencement  addresses 
delivered  Sunday — one  by  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmlllan  at  Depauw,  and 
the  other  by  Adlal  Stevenson  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

Mr.  Macmlllan,  looking  like  a  weary  lion 
and  m.aking  a  beautifully  phrased  speech, 
was  all  for  increased  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain.  He  spoke  of 
Interdependence,  and  complained  of  sllU  too 
many  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
money  and  trade  In  the  Free  World. 

Adlal  pulled  out  all  the  stops  for  big  free- 
trade  and  low-tariff  areas  In  the  Free  World 
(and  t:x)  bad  about  United  States  workers 
thrown  out  of  work  thereby),  and  whooped 
It  up  for  years  and  years  of  International 
aid  to  and  investments  In  backward  nations. 

Stevenson  said  we'd  have  to  push  and 
pull  our  allies  Into  this  project — which  shows 
that  even  Adlal  realizis  that  most  of  the 
money' would  come  from  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  Is  :  gltating  for  much 
the  same  th  ngs  as  are  Ma.'millan  and  Ste- 
venson, thcugli  in  lesser  degree.  He  wants 
almost  $4  Billion  for  farcign  aid  In  the 
coming  year,  and  broad  Presidential  tariff- 
cutting  pjwers  under  a  reciproeal  trade 
ag  cements  law  extended  for  another  5  years. 

And  the  Senate  scms  willing  to  go  alorg, 
at  least  part  way.  It  voted  Friday  to  put 
Congress  on  record  as  favorirg  United  Stales 
bankrolling  of  India's  economic  develop- 
ment Indefinitely,  and  to  k?cp  Red  Yugo- 
slavia and  Red  Poland  on  our  breadline. 

The  President  and  Mr  Macmlllan  are  con- 
ferring this  week;  and  nlt'-igether.  we  feel 
that  condolences  to  the  United  States  tax- 
payer are  In  order.  It  Irxks  as  If  he's  stuck 
for  years  to  c^me  w'.th  the  Job  of  financing 
much  of  the  Free  World  and  some  of  the 
unfree. 

Another  and  loss  alarming  commencement 
address  was  delivered  Sunday  by  Canada's 
Prime  Minister. 

(From   Our    Sunday   Visitor    of   February   9, 
19581 

BiLMON-DOLLAH    BoONDOCGI.« 

(By  Father  Richard  Glnder) 

Under  a  London  dateline,  the  daily  papers 
recently  carried  a  story  by  Ernie  Hill  stating 
that  millions  of  dollars  of  military  equip- 
ment given  by  us  to  the  British  In  the  last 
10  years  Is  belntj  dumped  back  In  our  laps 
at  the  rate  of  f  100.000  a  day. 

It  Is  creating  quite  a  problem.  Hill  says, 
because  a  tangle  of  legal  technicalities  make 
It  impossible  for  either  them  or  us  to  sell 
the  stuff. 

Some  of  It  !.i  obsolete  The  British  Just 
have  too  much  of  other  things  and  want  to 
unload.  They  are  cutting  down  the  size  of 
their  military  forces  and  can't  possibly  u.«e 
It.  The  military  aid  bounty  Includes  every- 
thing from  knives  and  forks  to  tanks. 

One  Air  Force  officer  said  that  some  of  the 
tanks  were  delivered  8  years  ago  and  have 
never  been  taken  out  of  their  grease.  He 
estimated  that  about  $5  million  worth  cf 
equipment  Is  stacking  up  In  5  American 
depots  and  Is  creating  a  storage  crisis. 

When  we  gave  it  to  the  British  we  made 
them  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would 
not  resell  It.  And  we  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  more  than  150.000  worth  per  month 
without  paying  British   Import   duty   on   It. 

Scrap  metal  dealers  can't  touch  It  because 
they  would  be  required  to  pay  duty  which 
Is  more  than  they  would  pay  to  haul  It  away. 


Some  of  the  trucks  and  tractors  turned  back 
may  t>e  used  by  American  forces,  but  most 
of   the  equipment  is  of  no  use   to  anybody. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  British  may  hand 
back  some  *50  million  worth  before  they 
are  through.  Wa.«hington  has  been  queried 
on  what  to  do  with  the  stuff  as  it  Is  piling 
up.  There  seems  to  be  no  answer.  It 
wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  ship  It  back  to 
the  United  States.  One  sugsrestion  had  been 
that  we  dig  several  big  holes  and  get  rid 
of  the  equljjment  by  burying  It. 

And  In  his  mess-.ge  to  Congress  last 
month,  the  President  arked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  several  billion  di'llars  to  finance 
more  of  the  same.  Indeed,  he  has  let  It  be 
known  that  he  will  fl^ht  to  the  finish  for 
this  particular  point  of  his  program.  He  Is 
organizing  a  broad  and  costly  public  rela- 
tions program  to  educate  us  more  simple- 
minded  Americans,  presumably  on  tlie  need 
for  shipping  more  trucks  and  tractors, 
knives  and  forks  to  Britain. 

When  we  read  that  the  Government's  for- 
eign giveaway  program  now  totals  roughly 
$67  billion,  the  mind  staggers  In  stupidity 
and  passes  on  without  comprehending. 
How  much  Is  $G7  billion? 

Well,  some  years  n^ro  when  the  total  was 
something  less,  the  distinfjulshed  diplomat 
Sprullle  Braden  was  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion and  here  Is  his  answer.  You  will  have 
to  make  the  appropriate  adjustment  to 
bring  It  up  to  date — 1.  e  ,  add  22  percent  to 
his  reckoning: 

"I  grasp  the  Talue  of  |55  billion,"  he 
s-\ld,  "when  I  add  the  assessed  valuation,  as 
reported  by  Moody's  Municipal  and  Govern- 
ment Manual  of  1D56,  of  all  the  property, 
real  and  otherwise.  In  the  13  biggest  cities 
of  this  country:  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia. Los  Angeles,  D.nrolt.  Baltimore. 
Cleveland.  St.  Louis.  Washington.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Boston,  Hour.ton.  and  Pitt."iburgh  and 
arrive  at  a  grand  t<;tal  of  Just  over  |55 
billion. 

"We  would  be  appalled  by  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  these  13  cities.  If  U  were  pos- 
sible, be  shipped  overseas  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Yet  we  have  done  the  equivalent  of 
that.  We  have  given  away— In  effect  de- 
stroyed as  If  by  nuclear  bombing — th* 
equivalent  of  our  13  biggest  cities." 

Tlie  testimony  on  how  this  mon"y  Is  being 
snent  Is  well  nigh  fantastic.  Give  ear  to 
Director  John  B.  Holllstcr  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee: 

"There  Is  a  project  which  I  think  ha* 
ron.slderable  value,  and  that  is  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  the  communications, 
roads,  and  even  conceivably  something  ol 
a   railroad   connecting   India   with   Nepal. 

"Another  possibility  that  I  think  would 
be  most  valuable  to  settle  tensions,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  Is  the  possiblUjy 
of  a  similar  development  of  transportation 
between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Thl« 
could  make  It  a  lot  easier  to  ship  Afghan- 
istan goods  out  through  Pakistan  to 
Karachi  " 

This  from  an  administration  that  won't 
give  harried  postal  clerks  another  dime  per 
hour,  nor  replace  a  wornout  mailbag,  with- 
out first  trying  to  gouge  it  from  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

"I  remember  a  plant  which  used  silica," 
Senator  Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  told  the 
Senate,  with  reference  to  a  project  built 
with  giveaway  dollars  In  Formosa.  "Many 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  erect  tJie 
plant,"  he  said.  "It  was  operated  for  about 
30  days  and  then  It  had  to  close  because  it 
ran  out  of  silica." 

Was  there  an  investigation  of  who  bungled 
this  expensive  operation  and  wasted  so  many 
thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars?  Not  at  alL 
If  you  will  look  on  page  1  of  your  evening 
paper  you  will  find  that  the  Government 
was  too  btisy  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
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some  harried  dentist  from  the  next  town  for 
a  HOC  shortage  in  his  tax  payments.  While 
the  man  who  bungled  on  Formosa  was  doubt- 
less rewarded  by  being  made  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Rurltanla. 

Continuing  his  remarks  on  Formosa,  Sen- 
ator Eu-enddi  said,  "When  I  was  there  I 
found  to  my  surprise  and  disappointment 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  have  Uncle 
Sam  foot  the  bill  for  a  Nationalist  Chinese  OX 
bill  of  rlghu. 

"The  entire  cost  of  this  program  was  to 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  necessary  to  undertake 
the  initial  program  was  estimated  to  be  $38 
million. 

"I  was  told,  without  question,  that  our 
local  mission  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  project,  but  I  have  learned  lately  that 
we  are  to  undertake  It,  after  all." 

President  Truman's  widely  touted  point  4 
program,  started  In  1950.  has  developed  into 
another  giveaway.  Intended  to  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  to  backward  countries,  here 
Is  what  has  happened,  according  to  Eugene 
W  Castle,  who  has  made  a  career  of  studying 
the  great  giveaway. 

"Under  point  4,  36,000  American  tech- 
nicians and  their  families  have  been  shipped 
to  some  60  foreign  countries  to  scatter  our 
know-how  and  our  dollars.  More  than  31.000 
foreign  technicians  have  been  Imported  to 
be  trained  In  American  methods  and  then 
returned  home  to  spread  the  training  among 
their  fellows. 

"Both  ways,  coming  and  going,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  paid  the  fare,  freight,  and  main- 
tenance. 

"A  never-ending  t!rtal  flow  of  supposedly 
8up>erlor  humanity  tiiiies  place.  In  the 
autumn  of  1956,  according  to  ICA  press  re- 
lease 229  of  October  8,  more  than  4.000 
United  States  technicians  were  serving  over- 
seas Of  these.  2.700  were  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  the  remainder  con- 
tract personnel  '  Approximately  2.500  foreign 
technicians  were  receiving  training  in  this 
country  under  the  coojjeratlve  programs." 

Where  will  It  all  end?  In  1871,  Germany 
had  a  surplus  of  several  billion  marks  ex- 
tracted from  France  in  war  indemnities. 
Then  Bismarck  chose  to  fight  socialism  by 
sinking  Germany  Into  socialism — his  own 
brand.  By  1913.  there  was  a  national  deficit 
of  5  billion  and  the  Finance  Minister  warned 
the  Kaiser  that  "the  stability  of  the  empire 
is  in  danger."  The  First  World  War  came  as 
a  reprieve,  but  in  the  end  Germany  was 
bankrupt  and  finally  Hitler  took  over. 

In  1938.  our  own  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  second  great  depression.  Then  Hitler 
attacked  Poland  and  we  went  Into  the  arms 
business — eventually,  into  the  war. 

We  ended  with  a  debt  of  $250  billion, 
which  grows  greater  every  month:  and 
through  the  manufacture  ol  armaments,  the 
foreign  giveaway,  point  4,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  we  have  continued  In  a  war  economy 
with  Its  attendant  expense  and  false  pros- 
perity. 

Khrushchev,  of  course.  Is  delighted,  for  he 
remembers  the  prophecy  of  Lenin:  "We  will 
make  the  United  States  spend  herself  Into 
bankruptcy." 

The  debt  will  grow  until  the  crash  comes — 
when  the  United  States  will  have  lost  its 
credit  and  our  money  will  be  worthless. 


ADDRESS— NATIONAL       MACHINE 
TOOL  BUILDERS.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  permis- 
sion to  have  the  address  that  I  delivered 
before  the  56th  spring  meeting  of  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  In 
Chicago,  on  April  25,  1958,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  American  System 

(By  Senator  George  W.  Malone,  United  State* 
Senator  from  Nevada) 

The  United  States  Is  a  greater  economic 
colonial  of  the  capitals  of  old  Europe  today 
than  It  was  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1776. 

The  300-year-old  European  colonial  sys- 
tem of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  was  designed  to  control  the  mar- 
kets of  lesser  nations,  and  Included  a  certain 
responsibility.  We  were  the  first  to  break 
away   from   the  system   In   1776. 

We  reentered  the  system — Including  old 
Europe's  trade  wars — under  the  authority  of 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  (so-called 
reciprocal  trade),  under  which  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  set  up 
and  is  operating  In  Geneva,  with  36  foreign 
comf>etltlve  nations  dividing  our  markets 
among  themselves  through  multilateral  trade 
agreements,   without  any  responsibility. 

Today  the  36  foreign  competitive  nations 
are  sitting  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  complet- 
ing the  Job. 

They  are  operating  under  GATT,  a  brain- 
child of  our  own  State  Department  formed 
In  1947  with  the  Alger  Hiss  crowd  as  the 
guiding  spirit. 

The  gimmick  In  that  arrangement  Is  that 
the  36  foreign  competitive  nations  do  not 
need  to  keep  their  part  of  such  agreements 
as  long  as  they  can  show  that  they  are  short 
of  dollar  balance  payments.  It  Is  a  one- 
way street,  since  they  can  show  such  shortage 
until  all  of  our  markets  and  wealth  are 
equally  divided  among  them. 

GATT  Is  the  offspring  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Let  this  nefarious  act  expire  and  the  Amer- 
ican workingmen  and  Investors  are  back  In 
business  competing  for  the  American  mar- 
kets. 

No  bilateral  trade  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  State  Department,  or  such  multilat- 
eral agreements  negotiated  at  Geneva  can 
be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  act,  and, 
following  6  months'  notice  the  adjustment  of 
the  duties  or  tariffs  on  all  products  reverts 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Con- 
gress on  the  statutory  rate  to  be  adjusted 
on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competi- 
tion. 

CONSTrrUTION    SEPARATES    POWERS 

From  the  date  of  the  first  protective  tariff 
act  in  1789  the  objective  of  Congress  was  to 
regulate  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition.  No  high  or  low 
tariff,  but  a  tariff  adjusted  to  represent  the 
difference  in  living  standards  here  and  In 
the  chief  competing  nation  on  each  product. 

The  Constltvition,  in  its  separation  of 
IX)wers.  pointedly  places  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade  through  the  adjustment  of  the 
duties.  Imposts,  and  excises  which  we  call 
tariffs,  in  the  legislative  branch  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  8. 

It  places  the  fixing  of  foreign  p>ollcy  In 
the  executive  branch  under  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2. 

amended  the  const rrurioN  wrrnouT 

StTBMITTING  TO  STATES 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  tied  the 
two  together  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  transferring  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  for- 
eign trade  and  the  national  economy,  to  the 
executive  with  full  power — according  to  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee — to  trade 
all  or  any  part  of  any  American  Industry  to 
foreign  nations  If  he  believes  that  it  will 
further  his  foreign  policy.  This  the  execu- 
tive has  proceeded  to  do  since  that  date. 


Congress  then  did.  with  the  connivance 
of  the  President,  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  without  the  formality  of 
submitting  it  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

Let  the  act  expire  on  June  30  and  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

INFLATION    AND    FREE   TRADE    ' 

In  1933  we  went  off  the  gold  standard  and 
almost  Immediately  priced  ourselves  out  of 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  1934  we  passed  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  Invited  the  Influx  of  cheap  labor 
goods  through  lowering  our  duties  or  tariffs 
and  dividing  our  American  markets  among 
the  foreign  comp>etitlve  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

We  have  furnished  more  than  $70  billion 
to  the  nations  of  E^urope  and  Asia  to  build 
manufacturing  plants,  mines,  and  mills  to 
compete  with  our  American  workingmen  and 
Investors. 

A     NEW     DECLARAnON     OF     INDEPENDENCE 

We  have  li-ed  on  a  war  economy  through 
two  wars  and  preparation  for  war,  printing 
the  money  and  expanding  the  debt  to  pick 
up  the  check. 

What  •we  need  today  is  another  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

With  unemployment  mounting  because  of 
Imports  of  cheap  labor  products,  ■with  Infla- 
tion Inevitable  as  long  as  Congress  continues 
to  appropriate  more  money  than  It  can 
squeeze  out  of  the  already  exhausted  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  It  should  be  evident  to  men 
In  official  positions  that  they  have  played 
the  string  out  and  that  further  Inflation, 
free  trade,  and  billions  of  dollars  to  Europe 
and  Asia  will  only  aggravate  the  beginning 
of  a  fatal  disease. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  years 
ahead  of  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  administration 
has  recognized  the  imported  cheap  labor 
products  as  the  chief  factor  In  the  so-called 
recession. 

THE     AMERICAN     SYSTEM 

For  12  years  I  have  fought  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment— the  American   system. 

The  American  system  for  a  century  of  time 
meant  sound  money,  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican investor's  money  and  the  workingman's 
Job  with  a  duty  or  tariff  equaling  the  dif- 
ference In  wages  and  taxes  here  and  abroad, 
and  States  rights. 

A  return  to  the  American  system  would 
mean,  then,  a  return  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

That  Immortal  document  says  specifically: 

1.  That  the  "Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin." 

2.  That  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations" 
(foreign  trade)  and  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises" — which  we  call 
tariffs. 

3.  That  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  p>eople." 

For  a  century  and  a  half  of  time  the  Con- 
gress adjusted  the  duties  or  tariffs  to  equal 
the  difference  In  the  wages  and  the  general 
costs  of  doing  business  here  and  In  the  chief 
competing  nation  on  each  product. 

Under  this  principle  the  American  Inves- 
tors and  workingmen  were  assured  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  American  markets. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  created  as  an 
agent  of  Congress  to  adjust  the  duty  or  tariff 
to  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  article  or  a  like  product  here  and 
In  the  chief  competing  nation,  and  to  recom- 
mend that  difference  as  a  tariff. 

Under  this  system  America  reached  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world. 
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rRBE  TRADE  THE  OBJECTTV* 

The  dutlea  or  tariffs  are  reduced,  under 
this  system,  to  correspond  to  any  rise  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  such  nations,  and  when 
any  nation  has  reached  our  approximate 
stiindard,  then  free  trade  would  he  automatic 
and  immediate.  I  am  for  free  trade  on  this 
principle — the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition. 

Sound  American  Investmenta  can  only  be 
made  on  a  principle  established  by  Congress 
through  adjusting  the  flexible  duties  or  tariffs 
to  give  the  American  worklngmen  and  In- 
vestors equal  access  to  American  markets. 

Such  an  adjusted  duty  or  tariff,  takinf^  the 
proftt  out  of  cheap  wages  at  the  water's  edt;c. 
does  not  prevent  imports  but  brhigs  them  In 
■when  needed  ou  a  basis  equaling  our  standard 
ol  living  wages. 

OLD  WORLD  CONTROL 

It  is  plain  that  the  plan  for  the  nations 
of  old  Europe  to  control  the  American  econ- 
omy did  not  start  yesterday. 

It  started  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard  In  1933  and  the  passajje  of  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  ctjutlnued 
With  the  60-calka  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  10  extensions  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  although  that  act  was  ini- 
tially to  be  only  emergency  Ugislatlou  of 
short  duration. 

DE-,N  ACHESON'S  POLICIES 

After  D?an  Achcson  became  Secretary  of 
State  In  Januery  1949.  he  said  that: 

•It  Is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw 
R  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  economic 
aff.iirs  and  political  affairs.  •  •  •  Each  com- 
plements and  supnicments  the  other.  They 
mu.st  be  cunibui.  il  in  u  single  unlf.cd  and 
rounded   policy." 

Dean  Acheson's  assistant.  V.'Ulard  H. 
Thorpe,  said  in  his  testlmfjny  b:'foic  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  C  ommlttee  in  January 
of  ie49  in  support  of  the  3-year  extension 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act: 

1.  "Tlie  E'lropcan  recovery  program  (Mar- 
Shall  plan  or  ECA)  extends  immediate  assist- 
ance on  a  short-term  basis  to  put  the  Euro- 
pean countries  back  on  their  feet." 

2.  "The  trade  agreements  (act)  program 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  program  for 
world  economic  recovery." 

3.  "The  International  Trade  Organization 
upon  which  Conj^ress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action  provides  a  lon^-term 
mechanism — each  part  of  this  program  Is 
Imiiortaiit.  E'ch  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. "■ 

I  quote  now  from  a  statement  of  th«  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  on  June  17.  1950: 

"riNAL     ABANDONMENT     OF     WORKINCMEN     AND 
INVESTORS 

"These  pronouncements  (of  Secretary 
Acheson  in  1949)  marked  the  fliml  abandon- 
ment of  the  worklngmen  and  Investors  of  our 
own  Nation  in  favor  of  tlie  one-cconomlc- 
world  theory  of  averaging  tlie  Uvlnij  stand- 
ards of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  no  fur- 
ther venture  capital  for  business  develop- 
ment or  stabilization  could  possibly  be  avail- 
able since  the  State  Department  can  choose 
the  Industries  that  are  to  survive  and  that 
are  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  one- 
economic-world  theory." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  on  June  17: 

"THE  THHEK-PABT  FREI -TRADE  PROGRAM 

•*Thl8  then,  is  the  three-part  free-trade  pro- 
gram tying  the  national  economy  to  the  for- 
eign p>ollcy  to  which  the  administration  is 
irrevocably  committed  and  upon  which  they 
have  staked  their  entire  combined  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  This  is  the  well  known 
bipartisan  foreign  policy — that  Is.  moving 
toward  merging  this  Nation  with  a  foreign- 
controlled,  ono-economic-world. 

"Spokesmen  for  the  administration  say 
that  they  have  adopted  this  three-phase  free- 
trade  program  to  average  our  standard  of  liv- 


ing with  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world  on 
the  theory  best  expressed  by  one  of  their 
slogans  'that  you  cannot  be  prosperous  in  a 
starving  world',  that  we  must  divide  our  mar- 
kets—the basis  of  our  own  income — with  Uio 
nations  of  the  world  and  average  the  living 
standard  of  nations  of  the  world — they  say — 
to  avoid  world  war  III. 

"It  Is  the  administration's  avowed  method 
of  establishing  world  jjeace." 

TWO  WARS  A.ND  PREPARATION  POR  WAR 

Since  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  be- 
came effective  we  have  had  two  wars — World 
War  II  and  Korea  and  are  now  preparing 
for  a  third  world  war.  It  would  seem  that 
the  act  has  not  been  too  effective  In  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

CONCKFJSS    NEVER    APPROVED    CATT 

The  adoption  of  the  ITO  ( the  International 
Trade  Organization)  by  C  jngress  was  urged 
by  the  administration  m  1950.  whlcli  would 
have  marely  approved  the  operation  of  GATT 
In  Oeneva  already  operating  under  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Congress  refused  to  have  anyiJilng  to  do 
with  it. 

The  administration  Is  now  urging  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  O/Tlce  of  Trade  Coopera- 
tion (OTC)  which  would  also  approve  the 
operation  of  QAPT  In  Geneva.  Congress  re- 
jected it  last  year.  19a7. 

Congress  has  never  approved  the  OATT 
operation  in  Geneva.  However.  Secretary 
Dulles  has  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  the  admlnl.slratlon  liis  the 
authority  to  continue  the  GATT  operation 
through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  Congressional  approval. 

M.iny  of  you  have  heard  of  the  'Status 
of  Forces  Treaty'  that  puts  the  personnel  of 
America's  Armed  Forces,  and  the  civilian 
component,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  for- 
eign courts  and  l.iws.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
political  pincei-s  movement. 

All  of  this  Is  a  part  of  the  economic  and 
political  pincers  movement  to  force  this 
Nation  Into  a  world  government  and  is  now 
operating  on  the  domestic  and  international 
scene. 

THE   ECONOMIC    PINCEn.S    MOVEMENT 

The  economic  pincers  part  of  the  move- 
ment Is  the  subject  matter  today. 

I  am  an  eng  neer.  They  Fay  that  I  am 
the  only  practicing  engineer  ever  elected  to 
the  Sens'. te  In  180  years. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  a  career -I  had  my  career  30  years  in 
the  eng'neerlng  business.  I  went  to  the 
Senate  to  try  to  iave  the  American  system 
for  a  couple  of  grandchildren.  It  was  the 
only  office  for  which  I  ever  ran. 

I  am  a  builder.  I  do  not  know  how  to  tear 
anything  elown. 

An  engineer  wants  to  know  how  things 
work — and  why. 

He  warts  to  know  what  goes  In  and  what 
comes  out. 

There  U-sed  to  be  a  time  when  a  speaker 
addressing  an  American  audience  had  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  idea  of  how  that  atidience 
felt  about  the  issues  he  was  going  to  dis- 
cuss. 

In  the  United  States  today,  however,  there 
are  few  unrpoken  assumptions  between  peo- 
ple on  the  three  key  Issues  of  our  times — 
Inflation,   government  fpendln;.  and   tariffs. 

S  ime  speakers  can  talk  on  both  sides  of 
these  Issues,  simultaneously  and  with  great 
diplomacy. 

But  I  was  not  trained  as  a  dli)lomat. 

As  an  engineer,  I  was  trained  Ui  think 
functionally,  and  that  is  the  only  way  my 
mind  will  work.  This  gets  me  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  nice  people  who  don't 
like  the  blunt  way  I  get  at  my  facts. 

laiERGENCIES  AND  OBSOLm  BQtnPMENT 

We  have  lived  on  emergencies  since  1933: 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war  and  prepara- 
tion of  war. 


There  has  been  no  Indication  nor  Impli- 
cation that  we  will  start  to  save  the  money 
which  Is  now  being  expended  on  obsolete 
equipment  on  foot  soldiers  for  the  surface 
defeixse  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  will  all  b« 
lost  when  and  If  the  fight  starts;  nor  the 
billions  poured  Into  these  same  nations  to 
buv  agreements  and  treaties,  none  of  which 
will  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

The  ultimate  objective  Is  Inflation,  free 
Imports,  a  division  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
wUh  foreign  nations,  and  ultimately  free 
Iminlgratlun.  with  a  world  go\  eminent  at 
the  end  of  the  ralntxjw — all  under  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  United  States  hav- 
ing one  vote. 

Under  this  projected  system,  there  Is  no- 
where for  our  standard  of  living  to  go  but 
down. 

trVINO  Olf   WAR   ECONOMT 

We  are  still  living  on  a  war  economy. 

If  the  amount  given  foreign  nations  to 
buy  our  goexls,  and  that  p^'t  of  otir  ship- 
ments abroad  that  are  subsidized  by  our 
American  taxpayers  be  deducted,  our  for- 
e^n  trade  at  this  time  includes  a  lower 
percentage  of  our  exportable  gO'Xls  than  we 
were  cxp<3rtlng  In  1934  when  the  whole  pro- 
gram was  started. 

riFTEKN    Bn.LION    DOLLARS   SAVED 

The  ne\t  war.  If  and  when  It  comes,  will 
be  fou);ht  In  the  air  and  under  the  sea. 

Fifteen  biUloti  di'U.irs  cr«n  be  saved 
through  stopping  our  plans  for  surface  de- 
fense of  foreign  nations  and  by  stopping  for- 
el';n  aid. 

This  Ignores,  for  the  moment,  the  esti- 
mated saving  of  en  additional  H5  billion 
through  the  adoption  of  the  H'X)ver  Com- 
mission report  and  the  Cordlner  r«port. 
and  taking  the  Government  out  of  Tjuslness. 

SEVEN   AND   ONE-HALT  BILLION    DOLLARS 
FOR    MISSILES  A.ND  PLANES 

Out  of  the  $15  billion  saved  through  stop- 
ping the  foreign  aid  and  the  obsolete  plans 
for  the  surface  defense  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
•7' J  blllloa  could  b«  a.s5lgiu'<l  to  mLssiies 
production  and  to  out.nued  construction 
of  the  needed  air  e<iulpment.  Includlnf; 
B  52's  or  the  mott  adv.mced  fighters  and 
bombers,  thtis  nialntalnlng  our  air  superi- 
ority until  missiles  can  replace  such  manned 
equipment. 

SrVCN   AND  ONE-HALF  BILLION   DOLLARS  FOR 
REDLCINC.    DEBT  AND  TAXL3 

The  rpmalnlii(»  fTi;,  billion  cntild  be  used 
to  pay  iin  the  national  debt  and  to  reduce 
personal  Income  taxes. 

EFFECT  ON  AMCHK  AN  CITIES  AND  AREAS 

If  anyone  questions  the  effect  of  this 
grandiose  and  international  cexrlalistlc  one- 
economic  world  theory  let  us  study  Its  effect 
on  typical  American  cities  and  areas. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  Uxlay  suffer- 
lii':  f.'-orn  rlieiip  labor  Imports  and  Inflation 
resulting  In  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

Such  lm[X3rts  Include  textiles,  machine 
tools,  crockery,  minerals,  wool,  precision  In- 
struments, and  hundreds  of  other  products. 

Five  such  cities  and  areas  In  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  are  pointed  examples  of 
Anierlcan  communities  where  the  working- 
men  and  Investor.s  had  establlslted  a  stand- 
ard of  living  under  the  American  system — • 
purchasing  their  homes,  building  their 
schools,  paying  their  taxe-s  and  becoming  an 
Integral  part  of  the  economic  system  of 
America — and  now  destroyed  by  action  of 
Congress  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent. 

These  cities  are  Ploche  and  C?allente  In 
Lincoln  County.  Wlnnemucca  In  Hiunboldt 
County,  Henderson  In  Clark  County,  and  Ely 
in  Wlute  Pine  County. 
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The  Ploche  and  Calient*  areas  are  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  Imports  of  lead,  alnc,  and 
tungsten  from  cheaper  labor  nations. 

Employment  In  the  Wlnnemucca  area  Is 
down  because  of  the  Imports  of  tungsten 
from  such  areas. 

In  the  Henderson  area  more  than  600  men 
are  out  of  work  In  one  plant  because  of  Im- 
ports of  Utanlum  from  Japan  where  20  cenU 
per  hour  is  considered  good  pay  for  a  flrst- 
class  Japanese  worker. 

In  Ely  more  than  i.aoo  men  out  of  a  total 
of  3.500  have  been  separated  from  their  Jobs 
in  the  copper  mining  industry  because  of 
copper  Imports  from  cheap  labor  countries 
and  they  have  Just  been  Informed  that  fur- 
ther reductions  are  pending  In  the  Imme- 
diate future.  Other  metal  mines  have  closed 
for  the  same  reason  in  that  area  accounting 
for  several  hundred  additional  men. 

The  worklngmen  of  Ely.  undersUndlng 
where  their  competition  Is  located  and 
knowing  how  it  was  promoted,  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"Whereas  since  1934  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  stead- 
ily been  legislating  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  the  executive  branch:  and 

"Whereas  the  well  being  of  otir  country  Is 
predicated  on  our  Constitution;  and 
X  "Whereas   the    1934   Trade   Agreements  Act 

Is  one  that  exemplifies  the  loss  of  the  legis- 
lative branch's  responsibility:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reached.  That  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  not  be  renewed  and  the  responsibility  of 
tariff  policy  be  restorfd  to  Its  rightful  place, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Our  own  State  Department  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  its  policy  of  free  trade  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  Eurrpe  and  Asia  would 
close  down  and  remake  the  Industrial  map 
of  this  Nation  and  has  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  money  to  train  the 
resultant  unemployed  Americans  for  a  dif- 
ferent Job  and  for  transporting  them  to  other 
areas.  Also  to  reimburse  stockholders  of 
the  destroyed  Industries. 

What  other  Jobs — and  what  other  areas? 

On  the  subject  of  just  what  kind  of  work 
our  unemployed  would  be  trained  for  and 
where  they  would  go,  and  what  other 
American  products  the  American  market 
could  absorb  under  the  system,  the  State 
Department  is  vague. 

This  is  the  Russian  system.  However,  they 
do  not  need  legislation  to  do  tlie  Job. 

With  a  flexible  tariff  tlie  profit  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  fcrelgn  sweatshop  labor 
at  the  water's  edge,  American  men  wotild  go 
back  to  work  and  the  money  so  collected 
would  go  Into  the  general  treasury  to  be 
used  to  lower  taxes  or  to  pay  on  the  national 
debt,  or  both. 

THE   CONSTTTL-nON — THE   AMERICAN    STSTEM 

Return  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  svstem. 

The  American  system  for  a  century  of  time 
meant  sound  money;  protection  of  the 
American  Investor's  money  and  the  work- 
^  Ingman  s  Job  with  a  duty  or  tariff  equaling 
the  difference  In  wages  and  taxes  here  and 
abroad:  and  States  rights. 

1.  Let  the  1934  Trade  A:;reements  Act  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1958 — then  the  American 
worklngmen  and  investors  will  again  com- 
pete equally  for  the  American  markets. 

2  Stop  the  annual  pouiing  of  btilions  oX 
dollars  into  Eiirope  and  Asia. 

3.  Stop  the  obsolete  defense  operations 
throughovtt  the  world. 

4.  Lower  taxes  and  pay  on  the  national 
debt. 

5.  Make  the  American  system  work. 
Remember  tlie  advice  and  warning  of  two 

great  Presidents. 

George  Wa&liington  said.  In  his  farewell 
address: 

"•  •  •  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution    or    modlflcatjon    of    the    con- 


stitutional powers  be  In  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
In  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation; for  though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may 
be  the  instrument  of  goexl.  It  Is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

"•  •  •  If  this  Nation  Is  ever  destroyed, 
It  will  not  be  from  without,  it  will  be  from 
within." 

The  big  drive  is  on — It  started  operating 
In  1933.  The  American  economy  has  been 
supported  by  emergencies  Including  two 
wars  and  the  preparation  for  war  since  that 
time. 

Time  Is  running  out.  Let's  make  the 
American  system  work. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  permission,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  foreign  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  to  build  plants  abroad  to 
compete  with  American  worklngmen  and 
investors,  resulting  in  continued  infla- 
tion, enabling  such  foreign  nations  to 
compete  with  American  Investors  and 
American  worklngmen  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  1934  TYade  Agreements 
Act,  all  operating  against  the  economy 
of  this  Nation,  with  the  a.ssistance  of 
the  World  Bank,  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks excerpts  from  a  dispatch  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  10.  1958.  under  the  heading  "World 
Bank  Steps  Up  Sideline  Activities  as  Its 
Loan  Total  Mounts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10, 
1958) 

World  Bank  Steps  Up  Shdeliwr  Acnvrrras  as 
Its  Loan  Total  Mounts — It  Advlseb  Italt 
ON  Atom,  Egypt  on  Canal,  Ponders  East- 
Term  CREDrr  Fond — How  To  Split  the  In- 
dus  RlVES 

(By  John  R.  Gibson) 
Washington. — The  66-natlon  World  Bank, 
a  major  cog  In  the  Free  World's  foreign-aid 
machinery,  is  greatly  expanding  Its  tradi- 
tional role  as  an  international  financier— 
and  Is  getting  Into  some  sidelines  remote 
from  the  banker's  usual  routine. 

More  properly  known  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
this  12-5-ear-old  Institution  will  dispense  a 
record  $650  million  in  loans  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  That  sum  will  repre- 
sent an  Increase  of  nearly  70  percent  over 
the  outgo  of  the  year  before.  The  bank  is 
financing  such  varying  economic  develop- 
ment ventures  as  an  electric  {xjwerplant  on 
the  DJen  DJen  River  In  turbulent  Algeria, 
road  construction  at  the  banana-land  cross- 
roads of  El  Empalme  In  Ecuador,  and  air- 
plane purchases  by  the  K.  L.  M.  Royal  Dutch 
Airline. 

Seven  new  members — Ghana.  Malaya.  Mo- 
rocco, the  Sudan.  Tunisia.  Ireland,  and 
6mdl  Arabia — have  Joined  up  Just  since  last 
July.  Two  more,  Libya  and  Spain,  may 
come  In  soon. 

east -term  loans 
The  bank  also  may  sprout  a  new  offshoot — 
a  special  fund  for  easy-term  loans,  to  which 
such  mdustrlallzed  nations  as  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Britain,  and  Japan  would 
contribute.  The  bank's  president,  tall.  60- 
year-old.  Atlanta-born  Eugene  Black,  is  the 
most  Influential  partisan  of  the  scheme.  The 
United  States  State  Department's  top  eco- 
nomic policymaker,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Is  now  studying  the  pos- 


sibility of  United  States  participation  In  such 
a  special  fund. 

EUBJECrr  MATTER  THE  BOOK  MAINLINE EXTEN- 
SION or  THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENT  ACT  EX- 
PIRES   JTTNE    30,    1958 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  expires 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  will  shortly 
be  before  the  Senate,  since  the  House 
parsed  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

That  act  violates  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  That  great  docu- 
ment, the  Constitution,  established  the 
separation  of  powers  of  a  three-branch 
Government. 

It  placed  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  domestic  economy, 
through  the  adjustment  of  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises,  which  we  have  come 
to  call  tariffs.  In  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  under  article  I,  section 
8.  The  Constitution  lodged  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  resp>onsibility  of  fix- 
ing foreign  policy,  luider  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 
which  has  been  extended  10  times  since 
the  first  emergency  period  of  3  years, 
tied  those  2  functions  together,  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  without  referring 
the  question  to  the  people  as  provided  in 
that  document. 

This  11th  extension,  just  voted  by  the 
House  provides  for  another  5  years  and 
an  additional  25 -percent  reduction  in 
the  duties  and  tariffs.  George  Washing- 
ton in  his  Farewell  Address  had  this  to 
say  relative  to  the  evasion  or  usurpation 
of  the  Constitution. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be 
cx)rTected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
If  this  Nation  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will  not 
be  from  without,  it  will  be  from  within. 

In  this  case  the  legislative  branch 
transferred  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  and  the  national  economy,  through 
the  adjustment  of  ■what  are  referred  to 
as  tariffs,  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable,  if  the  legislative  branch  to- 
day passed  a  bill  transferring  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  fix  the  foreign  policy,  under 
article  II,  section  2,  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

SCBMIT    A    PROPOSED    CONSTITtTTIONAL 

AMEND.MENT 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
proper  way  to  approach  this  question,  if 
there  are  any  Members  in  the  Congress 
who  believe  the  President  should  exer- 
cise both  fHjwers,  who  believe  quoting 
George  Washington  that  "the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong"  is  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people  of  the  country  and  abide  by 
their  judgment. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hjuse  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  »H.  R. 
11451)  to  authorize  the  construction  and 
sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of 
a  superliner  passenger  vessel  equivalent 
to  the  steamship  United  States,  and  a 
super Uner  passenger  ves^sel  for  opera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Housrs  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Bon- 
ner, Mr.  BoYKiN.  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr.  Toi,- 
LEFsoN,  and  Mr.  Allen  of  California 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hooie  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  me.s.^age  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R  7261.  An  act  to  nmend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  It  nppllcnble  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  fur  the  District 
of  Columbia;   and 

H.  R.  7953.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  37781  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sm.athersI  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the  diligence  which  they 
brought  to  bear  on  the  troublesome  prob- 
lem of  strengthening  the  transportation 
system.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  initiate 
and  undertake  a  matter  of  this  kind; 
but  to  carry  it  through  to  fruition  is 
quite  another  matter. 

I  can  readily  understand,  from  my  own 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  how  much  time  and 
energy  have  been  devoted  to  fashioning 
a  measure  which  is  reasonably  acceptable 
in  all  quarters,  and  which  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  receive  approval  by  the 
Senate  and,  hopefully,  by  the  other  body 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

When  the  committee  was  meeting  in 
the  caucus  room,  on  occasions  I  would 
wander  In  and  sit  with  the  crowd  and 
listen  to  the  testimony.  Of  course,  it  was 
of  high  interest  to  me,  since  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  probably  the  greatest  railroad 
hub  in  the  entire  Nation. 

The  committee  was  confronted  with 
two  absolute  values.  The  first  was  that 
the  railroads  are  an  industry  which  is  a 
part  of  our  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  other  was  that  change  is  one 
of  the  eternal  things  which  somehow  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  fully. 

Over  the  years,  since  I  have  been  In 
the  legislative  branch.  I  think  we  have 
atjreed   that   there   are   changes   in  our 


whole  transportation  setup  and  In  com- 
munity and  national  attitudes  but  we 
have  done  very  little  about  them  until 
one  branch  or  another  of  the  transpor- 
tation .system  found  itself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  fairly  came  to  the  door  of 
Congress  as  a  suppliant  for  some  kind 
of  relief. 

Now  the  two  absolute  values  of  an  in- 
dispensable transportation  medium  are 
in  difliculty.  and  the  system  Is  confronted 
with  problems  which  are  the  result  of 
inevitable  change.  If  the  railroads  are 
to  continue  to  operate  efTectively.  we  can 
do  either  one  thing  or  a  combination 
of  things. 

First,  we  can  create  for  them  an  at- 
mosphere which  i.s  healthy,  one  m  which 
they  can  do  business  and  can  stand  on 
their  own. 

Second,  we  can  subsidize  them. 

In  that  connection  let  me  say  that  on 
yesterday  when  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  noted  tliat  the  bill  contained 
an  item  of  $120  million  for  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidies  which  represent  the 
difference  between  the  operating  cost  of 
our  own  maritime  industry  and  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  maritime  industries  of 
other  countries.  The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent American  shipping  from  disappear- 
ing from  the  high  seas. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  as  indicated  by 
those  in  the  transportation  industry  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  the  railroads  do 
not  want  a  subsidy.  Moreover,  the  la.st 
thing  they  would  like  to  see  would  be 
socialized  railroads.  I  believe  that  would 
be  an  absolute  tragedy.  In  that  event, 
all  the  remaining  railroads  would  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  Governments 
payroll,  .so  to  speak.  Of  course,  we  know 
what  happened  in  the  days  when  the 
railroads  were  under  Government  direc- 
tion. So  that  is  the  last  thing  to  which 
we  want  to  resort;  and  I  think  subsidy 
would  be  equally  bad. 

I  believe  the  need  for  relief  Ls  clear. 
Those  who  have  prestige  in  the  Industry 
request  relief  only  in  the  hope  thAt  some- 
thing more  affirmative  and  constructive, 
in  the  form  of  a  modification  of  the 
ratemaking  rule,  can  be  worked  out.  so 
they  can  finally  create  a  climate  which 
will  permit  of  the  development  of  the 
revenues  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
healthy  railroad  industry. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  rea.'ionably  fe- 
licitous combination  of  the  essential 
things — a  guaranty  of  loaiis.  a  construc- 
tion reserve,  and  a  ratemaking  provi- 
sion. Of  course,  the  last  one  Is  always 
very  troublesome.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed it  with  my  very  esteemed  and 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bricker),  whose  advice  in  this  field  I 
have  always  prized. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  shall  have 
authority  more  expeditiously  to  dispo.se 
of  the  cases  presented  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  After  all.  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  today  is  a  little  more  than 
merely  a  local  one.  I  believe  it  is  one 
that  is  inherent  in  many  governmental 
agencies.  We  even  find  it  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  court  system.  A  Fed- 
eral district  judge  whom  I  know  quite 
well  found   that  it  would   take  .7  years 


to  dispose  of  all  the  cases  then  pending: 
before  his  court. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  .sooner  or  later 
the  Congress  must  come  to  grips  with 
that  problem,  and  must  see  what  it  can 
do.  by  means  of  personnel  implementa- 
tion and  other  matters,  and  probably  by 
means  of  modifications  of  substantive 
law,  to  have  Uie  Government  agencies 
handle  more  •exix'ditiously  the  ca.ses 
which  come  before  them. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed  the  recipro- 
cal-trade-agrecmcnts-program  bill.  I 
believe  one  of  the  dilllculties  in  that 
connection  is  that  an  applicant  for  re- 
lief under  the  escape-clau'^e  provisions 
may  make  such  an  application,  but  even 
2  years  may  pa.'-s  before  the  making  of 
a  finding  in  the  case,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  by  that  time  the  applicant 
may  have  had  to  go  out  of  busines.s. 

If  the  fault  lies  in  lack  of  adequate 
personnel  or  lack  of  sufficient  funds, 
that  is  a  responsibility  of  Congress,  and 
we  should  face  up  to  it. 

A  similar  situation  confronts  us  in 
thi.s  case.  So  expeditious  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  when  it  deals  with  thei.e 
problems,  for.  as  the  committee  has 
indicated  in  its  rep>ort.  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  .some  of  the  carriers 
might  go  into  bankruptcy:  and  that 
would  be  anything  but  wholesome  irvso- 
far  as  the  transportation  system  Is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  see  on  the  floor  at  this  time 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche  I ;  but 
I  read  with  interest  his  separate  opin- 
ions in  connection  with  the  committee 
report.  Among  other  things,  he  re- 
fen-ed  to  greater  freedom  in  the  trans- 
p>ortation  area.  I  concur  entirely  in 
that  sentiment. 

So  I  expect  to  support  the  bill.  It  may 
contain  some  defects.  If  so,  I  am  sure 
that  either  in  the  other  body  or  by  means 
of  the  conference  or  after  the  bill  goes 
into  effect,  they  can  be  ascertained  and 
corrected. 

The  bill,  when  enacted,  should  be  a 
very  distinct  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  purpose  indicated  by  its 
title,  namely,  the  strengthening  and  im- 
provement of  the  transf>ortation  system 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair*.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BRICKER  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

I  desire  to  join  the  distinguished 
leader  on  this  side  in  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
both  sides,  for  working  out  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  confront- 
ing us  today  is  not  at  all  a  new  one.  It 
was  some  6  or  7  years  ago  that  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  surface  transportation.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held.  7he  conclu- 
sions reached — not  unanimously,  to  be 
sure— as    a    result    the    hearings    were 
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practically  the  same  as  the  ones  which 
have  been  reached  by  the  membership  of 
this  committee. 

The  problem  has  been  a  growing  one  in 
recent  years.  The  control  of  railroad 
transportation  dates  back  to  the  1870's. 
The  first  regulatory  body  created  by  the 
Federal  Government  hud  junsdiction 
over  railroads,  railroad  rates,  and  rail- 
road transportation.  That  jurisdiction 
has  expanded  to  the  pre.  ent  time,  until 
today  the  railroads  charge  rates  which 
are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
pay  wages  which  are  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  operate  their  tran.spor- 
taiion  system  and  carry  practically  all 
of  their  business  under  the  very  strict 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition,  there  is  supervision  at  the 
local  level,  by  the  State  authorities. 

Since  the  original  jurisdiction,  which 
was  established  at  a  time  when  the  rail- 
roads had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
lraiisix)rtation  business  and  imposed 
their  i>ower  discriminateljr  as  among 
shippers  and  consumers,  many  other 
modes  of  transportation  have  evolved. 
At  the  present  time  the  transportation 
busine.ss  is  highly  competitive,  as  be- 
tween the  railroads,  trucks,  buses,  air- 
lines, water  shippers,  and  pipelines.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  conditions 
vhich  existed  at  the  time  of  the  original 
act  no  longer  exist. 

As  a  result  of  their  strict  supervision, 
the  railroads  have  been  limited  in  their 
opporttmities  to  meet  competitive  con- 
ditions. Some  of  their  competitors  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  Government; 
some  of  them  have  been  less  strictly 
regulated  than  the  railroads  have  been; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  entirely 
free  of  governmental  regulation  of  any 
kind  or  character. 

As  a  result,  the  railroads  have  been 
very  rapidly  losing  their  share  or  ratio 
of  the  sliipping  business.  Much  of  the 
business  the  railroads  formerly  trans- 
ported has  gone  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  was 
an  expression  by  the  Congress  of  its 
intent  to  have  the  facilities  of  each 
mode  of  transportation  strengthened 
and  preserved  in  the  interest  of  the 
shipping  public.  That  act  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  words,  at  least,  in  such 
ways  as  to  carry  out  that  intent;  but 
the  various  applications  have  brought 
about  further  restrictions,  which  have 
been  very  burdensome  on  the  railroads. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee extensively  entered  into  the 
preparation  of  a  bill.  It  was  highly 
controversial.  There  were  many  sec- 
tions that  had  to  be  threshed  over  time 
and  again,  and  tlien  submitted  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  bill  comes  from  the  full  com- 
mittee with  practically  unanimous  sup- 
port, recognizing,  first  of  all,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  transporta- 
tion industry  of  the  country  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  intents  and  purposes  ex- 
pressed explicitly  in  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
this  country  would  be  that  the  trans- 
portation system  would  be  finally  Gov- 
e.mnent  owned  and  operated.    Yet  that 


will  be  inevitable  If  the  present  trend 
continues  many  years  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  quickest  ways  of  socializing 
the  economy  is  to  have  the  Goverrmient 
move  into  the  transportation  field.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Government 
cannot  own  and  operate  the  railroads 
imless  It  also  undertakes  the  operation 
of  buses  and  trucks,  and  then  water 
transportation  and  the  other  varied 
means  of  transporting  people  and  prop- 
erty, because  once  the  Government 
moves  into  one  field  of  transportation, 
it  cannot  stand  competition  from  private 
enterprise  in  other  competing  forms  cf 
transportation.  So  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation will  ultimately  face  Govern- 
ment operation  and  ownership,  unless 
something  is  done  about  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 

The  bill  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  free  the  railroads  from 
strict  regulations  which  have  reduced 
their  earnings  as  a  result  of  unfair  com- 
petition that  has  depressed  their  share 
of  the  transportation  business,  and  to 
help  relieve  the  railroads  from  some  of 
the  situations  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  Government  subsidies  and  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  competing  forms  of 
transportation. 

Many  facets  of  this  bill  could  be  dis- 
cussed at  length.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  dealing  with  rates  to  be  fixed  for  the 
railroads.  There  was  no  effort  made  to 
do  away  with  sections  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  discrimination  as  among  ship> 
pers  and  unfair  practices  which  brought 
about  the  interstate  commerce  law  in  the 
first  place.  There  was  only  an  effort  to 
give  the  railroads  a  little  better  competi- 
tive position  in  regard  to  other  modes  of 
transF>ortation. 

The  bill,  in  effect,  states  that  Insofar 
as  rates  are  concerned,  when  competing 
with  another  mode  of  transportation,  the 
railroads  shall  not  be  restricted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  the  rates  upon  a 
competing  mode  of  transportation.  The 
bill  has  no  effect  upon  the  discrimina- 
tion prohibitions  of  the  law.  It  has  no 
effect  upon  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Transportation  Act  as  originally 
enacted. 

There  is  another  section  which  I  think 
has  much  to  commend  it.  Already  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates  if  they 
are  discriminatory  and  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  but 
that  is  by  appeal.  We  attempt  to  give 
to  the  ICC  original  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine intrastate  rates  at  the  same  time 
it  considers  the  application  of  the  rails 
for  interstate  rates. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  or 
does  he  prefer  to  continue  his  remarks 
uninterrupted? 

Mr.  BRICKER.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  commuting  railroads 
in  Massachusetts  are  in  difficulty.  The 
New  York  Central  has  given  up  one  com- 
muting line  entirely.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  having  diCB- 
culty.  There  Is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  try  to  give  up  another  of 
the  commuting  lines  completely.    Tliat 


would  very  materially  handicap  commu- 
ters to  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  committee  bill.  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  a  good  job. 
I  believe  the  railroads  will  be  helped  by 
the  bill.  But  what  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  on  commuting  rates  if  State  jur- 
isdiction is  completely  taken  away  and 
given  to  the  ICC? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  if  the  ICC 
is  given  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  it  will  not  treat  fairly  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  commuter  rates. 
If  that  were  not  so  and  if  commuter 
rates  were  maintained  at  less  than  com- 
pensatory rates  the  burden  of  the  trans- 
portation of  people  of  local  communities 
would  be  placed  upon  the  shippers  of 
freight,  because  most  of  the  railroad 
transportation  of  persons  is  carried  at  a 
loss. 

The  commuter  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  the  railroads  face  at  the 
present  time.  The  carrying  on  of  com- 
muter service  results  in  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  railroads.  We  have  asked  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  be  formed  to  study  the 
problem  of  railroad  transportation,  and 
that  includes  local  commuter  service. 
Commuter  rates  ought  to  be  compen- 
satory, but  if  they  are  not  compensa- 
tory, and  if  they  carmot  be  raised  to 
compensate  the  railroads,  then  there  is 
involved  a  problem  of  a  local  nature,  and 
a  problem  of  the  desirability  of  a  sub- 
sidy to  carry  on  a  service  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  local  community.  The  rate 
might  be  fixed  at  one  level  in  one  com- 
munity, and  at  another  level  in  another 
community;  but  it  is  a  problem  that  can- 
not be  solved  in  a  general  rate  bill  or 
In  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  serious  problem  that  con- 
fronts Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  possibly  other  cities  such  as  Chicago. 
Certainly  no  one  can  ask  the  railroads  to 
carry  that  burden  endlessly,  at  a  tre- 
mendously heavy  loss,  and  ask  the  ship- 
pers of  freight  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  dis- 
like to  see  the  local  railroads,  or  any 
railroads,  become  subject  to  complete 
public  ownership.  In  Boston  the  ele- 
vated and  trolley  car  system  today  is 
completely  publicly  owned.  The  system 
is  operated  at  a  considerable  loss.  The 
great  question  is  how  to  get  commuters 
into  and  out  of  the  city  of  Boston  if  the 
present  railroad  transportation  service 
is  abandoned. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  when  there 
Is  municipal  ownership  of  a  commuter 
service,  or  of  a  line  furnishing  such  serv- 
ice, the  taxpayers  are  asked  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  the  service,  unless  the  rates 
are  compensatory.  In  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  shippers  of  freight  throughout 
the  covmtry  are  being  asked  to  subsidize 
the  commuter  service,  rather  than  have 
those  who  get  the  service  pay  for  it. 
Ultimately,  that  problem  must  be  solved. 
It  is  not  a  factor  in  this  bill.  It  was  not 
important  in  arriving  at  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  as  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  State 
goverrmients. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  provision  is 
made  for  a  commission  or  some  sort  of  a 
study  group  that  will  make  an  effort  to 
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resolve  this  problem  by  another  act  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  BRICKER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  if  enacted,  would  con- 
stitute a  broad  act  desisrned  to  as.si.st  the 
railroads  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
relieve  them  of  certain  restrictions  which 
are  now  placed  on  them  by  Federal  law, 
and  would  provide  for  a  study  proup  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  special  cases 
where  railroads  are  being  operated  at  a 
loss.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  many  other  subjects  on 
which  we  do  not  have  complete  informa- 
tion so  that  we  can  come  to  a  legislative 
conclusion  at  the  present  time.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  were 
at  a  hearins  of  the  Committee  on  Space 
and  Astronautics.  I  was  not  able  to  ro 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Did  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  authorize  the  appro- 
priation? ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
did  authorize  the  appropiiation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  committee  to  study  the  basic 
problems  of  total  regulation  of  trans- 
portation, the  adequacy  of  u.ser  charges, 
the  problems  of  commuter  service,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  things  of  that 
type.  The  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  senior  colleapue 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ives  I  and  I  have  a 
common  interest  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Based  upon  communi- 
cation with  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  my  State,  we  are  very  deeply 
disquieted  by  the  provision  now  appear- 
ing in  section  4  of  the  bill  which,  in  giv- 
ing authoiiiy  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  act  in  commuter 
line  matters,  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a 
power  to  the  Commission  so  circum- 
scribed as  to  require  the  Conimission  to 
permit  discontinuance  of  practically 
any  commuter  line  as  to  which  there  is 
an  application  for  discontinuance. 

I  shall  ask  the  Senator  a  specific 
question  on  that  subject.  If  my  belief  is 
correct,  the  lanRuage  will  put  the  regu- 
latory body  into  a  position  of  lacking 
flexibility  to  deal  with  a  situation  about 
which  one  cannot  be  precipitate. 
Whether  we  are  considering  New  York 
or  Boston,  we  can  make  an  improve- 
ment in  the  situatioa  which  exists,  and 
w-e  can  make  progress,  but  certainly  we 
cannot  suddenly  shut  down  the  service. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  is  an  excel- 
lent lawyer,  and  I  am  glad,  becau.se  we 
are  discussing  a  question  of  legislative 
language.  The  language  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  question  is 
shown  on  pa^c  6,  line  16. 


I  should  like  to  read  beginning  with 
line  11,  to  cover  the  whole  sentence  and 
convey  the  full  meaning. 

If,  after  hearing  In  such  Investlgntlon, 
whether  concluded  before  or  after  such  dis- 
continuance or  change  has  become  efTectlve, 
the  Coninilsslon  flnds  that  the  operation  or 
service  of  such  train,  ferry,  station,  depot  or 
other  facility  is  required  by  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  and  that  such  opera- 
tion or  service  will  not  result  In  a  net  lo.ss 
therefrom  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  and  will 
not  otherwise  unduly  burden  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  the  Commly.slon  may  by 
order  require  the  continuance  or  restoration 
of  operation — 

And  so  forth.  What  troubles  me  Is  this 
question:  Is  the  Commission  absolutely 
bound  to  allow  discontinuance  o(  service 
the  minute  there  is  a  showint;  of  net  loss 
upon  a  particular  operation'  I  mi^;ht 
say  to  my  colleairue  that  if  that  be  so. 
then  practically  afl'tia.'-senf^er  .service  in 
the  congested  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  certainly,  could  be  shut 
down  under  the  provision,  because  al- 
most all  such  service  is  operated  at  a 
net  loss. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  is  one  of  the 
criteria  of  the  Commission  in  coming 
to  a  judcment  as  to  whether  the  op- 
eration i-hall  or  fhall  not  continue.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  down  one  would  go 
in  the  line  of  authority  as  to  uhat  is 
or  Is  not  a  lo.ss.  or  what  segment  of 
the  operation  would  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  loss.  This 
is  the  same  rule  which  applies  at  the 
present  time  to  State  commissions.  If 
State  commissions  are  compelling  a  rail- 
road to  operate  at  a  loss,  with  a  minor 
qualification  by  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  they  are  simply  violating  their 
responsibility,  that  is  all.  To  compel  a 
railroad  to  continue  a  passenger  service 
at  a  loss  is  simply  saying  to  the  ship- 
pers of  the  Nation,  "By  additional 
freip,ht  charges  you  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  losing  service.  You  have  to  make 
up  that  loss."  The  shippers  have  been 
doing  that.  I  will  be  frank  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Ihe  shippers 
have  been  doing  that  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

The  operating  loss  from  pas.senger 
services  last  year  amounted  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  railroads 
are  to  live,  that  revenue  loss  has  to  be 
made  up  from  freight  charges.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
ask  that  it  be  done  that  way.  I  think 
that  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to 
take  of  the  earning  income  of  the  rail- 
roads, buses,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
portation which  carries  passengers  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRICKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  troubles  me  is 
that  this  statement  of  the  bill  is  not  a 
criterion,  but  is  the  criterion. 

Mr.  BRICKER.    It  is  one  of  several. 

Mr.  JAVI  IS.  I  be.:?  the  Senator's  par- 
don, but  I  disagree.  If  we  pass  the  bill 
as  it  is  written,  this  is  the  criterion.  I 
believe  the  bill  must  be  amended,  be- 
cause I  think  we  cannot  tie  this  matter 
down  so  tight.    The  provision  reads: 

Such  operation  or  service  will  not  result 
in    a    net   loss    tUerefronx    to    the    carrier    or 


carriers  and  will  not  otherwise  unduly  bur- 
den Interstate  or  foreign  coninierce. 

An  essential  criterion  is  net  loss.  If 
we  are  to  pass  the  bill  and  have  it  be- 
come a  statute,  we  shoulc'  make  that 
provision  a  criterion  and  not  the  cri- 
terion. If  we  do  that  we  will  be  making 
great  progress  in  giving  ICC  a  power  it 
does  not  now  have.  I  am  for  doing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  views  of  my  own 
public-service  commission,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  ab.solutely  tying  the 
power  to  act  down  to  only  "ct  loss. 

In  answer  to  a  previous  point,  about 
paying  for  this  kind  of  service.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  railroad  is  a  public  utility. 
Ihere  is  always  involved  a  question  of 
economic  philo.sophy  as  to  whether  a 
public  utility  has  to  operate  at  a  profit 
overall  or  at  a  profit  for  each  particular 
segment  of  its  operations.  There  is  a 
question  whether  that  is  the  very  reason 
the  railroad  is  a  public  utility — because 
some  of  the  thinus  it  does  and  may  have 
to  do  at  a  loss  it  does  to  t;ive  public 
service. 

I  .say  to  my  colleague  that  in  view  of 
the  very  narrow  restriction  contained  in 
the  language,  which  will  put  every  rail- 
road in  a  position  to  discontinue  any 
passenger  services  it  wi.-^hes,  without  any 
recourse,  I  would  very  much  favor 
making  this  provision  a  criterion,  but 
not  the  sole  or  essential  criterion,  as  I 
feel  the  language  in  the  bill  would  make 
it. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  As  T  have  said,  the 
decision  is  not  limited  to  a  section  or 
a  segment  of  a  railroad.  I  do  not  think 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  lan- 
guage by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  a  proper  one.  I  think  more  leeway 
is  given.  I  do  not  consider  this  language 
to  be  the  sole  criterion,  any  more  than 
it  has  been  for  the  State  commissions. 
We  are  talking  about  practically  the 
same  authority  the  State  commi.ssions 
have  had  heretofore,  yet  those  commis- 
sions have  required  certain  scf^ments  of 
the  industry  to  operate  as  a  part  of  the 
whole. 

I  woitld  not  say  a  railroad  could  con- 
tinue a  net  loss  forever  as  a  ."-ubsidy  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Cleveland,  or  any  other  city. 
As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chus.setts  a  moment  ago.  ultimately  the 
problem  of  commuter  service  must  be 
worked  out  in  some  way  so  that  there 
will  not  be  the  terrific  loss  there  is  today. 
In  many  cities  such  transportation  serv- 
ice has  been  taken  over  by  the  municipal 
governments.  The  lc£ses  then  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  general  taxpayers.  At 
present  the  losses  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  other  operating  income  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  my  collcacue  y'eld 
furl  her? 

jMr.  BRICKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  If  this  language  should  be 
construed  as  being  the  criterion  rather 
than  a  criterion,  so  that  any  section  of 
the  road  which  showed  a  net  loss  could 
be  shut  down  ip.so  facto,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  have 
to  go  along  with  the  action,  would  my 
colleague  say  that  should  not  be  done  In 
this  bill? 
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Mr.  BRICKER.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
done,  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second 
place,  I  do  not  think  we  can  force  the 
operation  of  a  service  at  a  continuing 
loss.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  Government  or  any  other  authority. 
I  t.hink  such  charges  ought  to  be  made 
as  to  compensate  for  the  particular  serv- 
ice rendered. 

We  can  segregate  this  service.  It  is 
not  an  indivisible  part  of  the  overall.  It 
is  a  limited  service,  and  it  is  one  as  to 
wijich  the  income  can  be  determined  and 
one  as  to  which  the  expenses  can  be  de- 
termined very  well.  As  a  result,  the 
rates  could  be  well  determined  so  as  to 
make  the  rates  compensatory. 

I  do  not  think  any  carrier  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  carry  freight  or  pa.'^sengers 
at  a  noncompen.«^at<iry  rate  Attainment 
of  that  goal  has  been  prevented  at  times 
because  of  the  competition  such  a  course 
micht  bring  about,  but  certainly  the  re- 
sult is  the  placing  of  a  heavier  burden 
upon  a  segment  of  the  traveling  or  using 
public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  Is  the  basis  on 
which  the  bill  is  written  it  must  be  op- 
posed by  Senators  who  come  from  large 
cities,  as  I  do,  because  we  cannot  tie 
around  the  necks  of  our  people  this  kind 
of  noose  whereby  at  one  fell  swoop  serv- 
ice maybe  discontinued.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  it  clear  this  lan- 
guage may  be  a  criterion,  but  not  the 
sole  criterion 

I  thank  thp  Senator. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  wii:  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  BRICKER      I  yield. 

Mr  THYE.  We  must  provide  for  the 
commuter  trains  entering  and  leaving 
the  larger  cities,  becau.se  the  congestion 
N^hich  automobile  transportation  would 
involve  in  the  cities  would  be  prohibitive, 
would  it  nof 

Mr  BRICKER.  They  would  be  pretty 
crowded.  Many  cities  are  already  pretty 
crowded. 

Mr  IHYE.     That  Is  true. 

In  Washington,  but  more  e.specially  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  if  the  commuter 
trains  were  eliminated,  and  all  tho.se 
commuting  to  the  city  were  to  travel  by 
automobile  or  bus.  the  highway  system 
would  be  almost  impas?able  for  many 
hours,  both  morning  and  evening. 

Mr  BRICKER.  That  is  not  going  to 
happen.  I  a.ssure  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  the  problem  is  essentially  and 
primarily  a  local  one.  It  is  not  a  problem 
which  we  ought  to  deal  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill.  It  is  not  a 
problem  which  will  be  thrust  upon  the 
cities  all  at  once.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  be  as  considerate 
as  are  the  State  utility  commissions.  If 
we  put  the  problem  on  any  other  basis, 
we  must  put  it  on  the  basis  of  asking  the 
State  utilities  commi-ssion  for  something 
we  oaight  not  to  have. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  It  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroads,  and  it  recognizes 
the  difBculties  In  which  the  commuter 
trains  have  involved  the  railroads.  If  a 
loss  were  Incurred  in  such  an  operation, 
it  would  have  to  be  spread  out  among  the 
users  of  the  general  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  in  many  cases  upon  those  in 


the  Middle  West.  Many  railroad  users 
in  the  Middle  West  were  placed  under  a 
competitive  situation  which  they  could 
not  meet,  because  freight  rates  were  in- 
creased, and  the  higher  rates  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  users  of  the  railroads, 
whether  farmers  or  manufacturers,  and 
thereby  they  forced  themselves,  com- 
petitively, out  of  business. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee. 
Judging  from  a  reading  of  the  report,  I 
think  it  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
developing  the  facts  and  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  railroads  in  the 
ptnding  legislation. 

The  3  percent  freight  exci.se  tax  and 
the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  passenger 
transportation  are  handicapping  those 
who  must  use  the  railroads.  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  hav- 
ing done  an  outstanding  job.  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  greatly  assist  in  relieving 
the  situation. 

I  b?lieve  the  pending  bill  should  be  en- 
acted. Our  railroad  system  is  exceed- 
ingly important.  We  must  have  it.  If  we 
do  not  correct  the  situation  by  legislative 
action,  and  if  more  railroads  go  out  of 
existence,  the  Nation  will  suffer  in  the 
future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution.  He  is  exactly  cor- 
rect in  the  conclusion  he  reaches,  that 
if  one  segment  of  the  transportation 
industry  is  conducted  at  too  great  a  loss, 
the  shipping  public  in  the  Middle  West 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  must 
make  up  its  ix)rtion  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  in  the  extreme  Middle 
West,  In  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Wi.'-coa'-in.  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  We  in  Ohio  pay  our 
share,  too. 

Let  me  say  further.  In  regard  to  the 
excise  taxes,  that  I  believe  all  members 
of  the  committee  took  the  position  that 
they  should  be  repealed.  They  were 
placed  in  effect  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  keep  people  from 
traveling,  so  that  facilities  would  be 
available  for  the  Defense  E>epartment. 
As  proof  of  the  need  for  such  a  measure, 
97  percent  of  the  personnel  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  were  carried  on  trains, 
and  90  percent  of  the  materiel  was 
carried  on  trains. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BRICKER.     I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  tackling  a  very 
tough  problem  and  coming  up  with  what 
I  think  is  a  pretty  good  answer.  Although 
I  am  not  fully  conversant  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  when  they  are  clarified  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  my  own  State  the  railroads  have 
lost  much  of  their  business,  and  the  only 
alternative  they  have  left  is  to  seek 
higher  rates  on  the  commodities  left  for 
them  to  haul. 

In  my  State  that  happens  to  be  mostly 
grain.  Freight  rates  on  grain  have  gone 
up  considerably,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
now  all  but  impossible  to  get  grain  pro- 
duced in  North  Dakota  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  by  rail. 


I  was  wondering  to  what  extent  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  impinge  upon 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  State 
Public  Sei-vlce  Commission  in  fixing  rates 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  There  would  be  no 
more  interference  than  there  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  railroads  may  make 
application  initially  to  the  State  com- 
mission, if  they  wish.  The  States  now 
have  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates, 
but  the  decitions  of  State  commissions 
are  appealable  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  if  the  rates  fixed  are 
a  burden  upon  or  discriminatory  against 
the  interstate  transportation  system. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  my  State  we  have  a 
sizable  lignite  coal  indu.stry.  Most  of  the 
coal  is  consumed  within  the  State,  and 
not  much  of  it  is  shipped  outside  the 
borders  of  the  State.  Is  it  true  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  State 
commission  would  no  longer  have  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  would  have  initial 
authority.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  And  it  would  have  permanent  au- 
thority unless  the  rate  were  a  discrim- 
ination against  interstate  commerce. 
That  is  the  authority  which  exists  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the 
present  time,  on  appeal  from  the  findings 
of  the  State  commission. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Suppose  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  were  to  raise  the 
rate  on  lignite  coal  in  my  State.  What 
recourse  would  we  have? 

Mr.  BRICKER.     An  intrastate  rate. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  If  it  were  not  dis- 
criminatory and  unduly  burdensome  up- 
on interstate  commerce,  the  State  com- 
mission would  still  have  authority. 

Only  one  slight  change  is  made,  and 
that  is  that  the  application  may  contain 
a  request  that  the  intrastate  be  deter- 
mined at  the  same  time  the  interstate 
rate  is  determined.  However,  the  rates 
are  determined  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain briefly  how  the  bill  would  change 
the  authority  of  the  State  commission? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  would  only  give 
the  carrier  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ini- 
tially, when  the  determination  of  an  in- 
trastate rate  is  a  part  of  an  interstate 
rate  application.  Now  the  carrier  must 
go  to  the  State  commission  secondarily, 
and  if  the  Slate  commission  does  not 
go  along,  the  carrier  must  appeal  under 
section  13.  which  is  a  long  and  burden- 
some procedure.  The  State  still  has  jur- 
isdiction over  intrastate  commerce,  un- 
der the  law,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  difference  is  a  difference  in  pro- 
cedure more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  BARREIT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRICKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  proposed  to  give 
any  new  powers  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  reference  to  dis- 
continuance of  service? 

Mr.  BRICKEIR.  An  appellate  power 
would  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  on  the  application 
of  a  railroad  to  abandon  service.  At  the 
present  time,  if  a  railroad  prop>oses  to 
abandon    all    facilities,    the    Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  has  Jurisdiction. 
However,  under  this  provision.  If  the 
railroad  proposed  to  take  off  a  train,  and 
the  State  commission  should  say,  "No; 
you  cannot  do  it."  the  carrier  would 
have  the  right,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  right  to 
abandon  the  train,  facility,  station,  or 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  bill  gives  the 
railroad  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  new  authority  with  refer- 
ence to  discontinuance  of  service  and 
also  abandonment  of  facilities  as  I  take 
It.  Of  course  the  carrier  will  not  at- 
tempt to  discontinue  service  if  the  rates 
can  be  increased  so  as  to  be  compensa- 
tory for  the  service. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  There  are  some  rail 
lines  which  would  not  pay,  regardless  of 
rates.  There  is  one  State  in  the 
Union — I  will  not  mention  its  name — 
which  charges  the  railroads  more  in 
taxes  than  the  entire  income  of  the  rail- 
roads on  shipments  in  that  State.  So 
It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  a  com- 
pensatory rate  in  that  case,  to  offset 
the  tax  charge.  The  basis  for  abandon- 
ment 1.S  loss,  or  service  no  longer  used. 

I  remember  that  when  I  wn.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  comml.sslon  there  was  a 
protest  nK:nln.«!t  the  abandonment  of  a 
train  runnlnK  into  a  small  colleuc  town 
In  Ohio.  Forty  or  fifty  wltncwneH  came 
to  the  hearing.  None  of  them  came  by 
train.  Thry  nil  came  by  automobile. 
None  of  them  had  been  on  a  tiiiln  for 
many  yt-nrn,  and  none  of  Micm  had  been 
on  that  pnrttculur  train  for  the  prcvluuM 
10  or  IS  yearn, 

Inltlftlly  the  flonalor  wn«  n«klnK  about 
the  abandonment  of  xcrvlccn  and  fucil- 
Ulr«.  In  that  respect  the  bill  doe*  «lve 
ttddlllonnl  Jurisdiction,  on  uppeul,  to  the 
Interctnte  Comm'-rce  Commlwilon— the 
»amc  Jurlfldlctlon  It  now  hnu  with  rcwpect 
to  ratex. 

Mr  DAnRETT  Tlint  1m  my  undcr- 
cttindinw  of  the  bill, 

Mr,  uniCKER.  Under  nectlon  13  of 
the  Intorxtatc  Commerce  Act,  the  Inter- 
fctute  Commerce  CommiM^lon  ha«  lurl'i- 
dlctlon,  on  nppeul,  over  rul<Mi  fixed  inliii- 
utate,  Wc  would  now  ulvr  it  ffjual 
JurUdlctlon  of  quextlonn  Involvlnu  the 
abandonment  of  facllitlen, 

Mr.  BARREMT.  The  effect  of  that 
provUlon,  however,  eve*n  In  InterNtate 
llne«  is  to  give  the  Inter^ltate  Commeice 
Commission  the  ultimate  decl/ilon  in  the 
matter  of  abandonment  of  .service  in  all 
cases.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRICKErR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  my  State  I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  transporta- 
tion of  freit;ht  since  passenger  transpor- 
tation by  rail  has  been  largely  discon- 
tinued except  along  the  Union  Pacific 
line. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  is  true  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  primarily 
due  to  the  private  automobile. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  deals  witii 
guaranteed  loans.  I  note  that  a  little 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  money  au- 
thorized for  guaranteed  loans  can  be 
used  for  opeiating  expenses. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  In  the  case  of  exist- 
ing obligations;  that  is  correct.  It  is 
$150  million  out  of  $700  niillion,  to  be 
exact. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Did  the  committee 
hear  any  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  railroads  need  any  loans  for  operat- 
ing purposes  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  There  was  some,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  an 
extensive  use  of  that  provision.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  to  determine 
it.  The  Commission  would  have  to  rec- 
ommend and  guarantee  the  loan.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  it  used.  However,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  backup  protection  for 
some  roads  which  might  get  into  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  cashwise,  and  which  had 
hopes  of  pulling  out.  Of  course  unless 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
feels  a  road  has  such  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, a  loan  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  some  rail- 
roads might  shortly  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy unless  some  financial  aid  were 
provided  them  for  operating  purposes. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  other  provision 
also,  it  is  hoped,  will  loo.scn  up  an  op- 
portunity for  the  railroads  to  increase 
their  shipments,  «o  that  they  will  be 
able  to  pay  back  the  loan, 

Mr,  PURTFLL.     That  l.-*  the  hope 

Mr,  UHICKEK.  Yes;  that  Is  the  Jiojie. 
If  It  does  nol  do  that,  liicie  is  noi  much 
use  In  pit»»iinu  the  bill, 

Mr  IJAUKE  rr,  I  believe  lt>  a  wood 
bill.  It  In  absolutely  e»>'rnlhil  that  wr 
keep  the  jullrouds  m  oprration,  I  do 
not  sec  h(;w  we  can  protect  the  necuiity 
of  the  country  unless  we  lU)  no  I  did  lujt 
think  that  wc  hud  come  to  the  point 
wheie  it  WHS  necessary  Un  the  railroads 
to  borrow  money  for  operalin«  purposes, 
but,  its  the  Benalor  from  CotiM«'ilicut 
has  pointed  out,  It  mluht  be  twtc^xaiy 
In  >>ome  isolated  cases  to  do  so  und  I  shall 
not  Interpose  any  objection  to  lliat  pro- 
vision, 

I  wish  to  eommend  the  sub'^ommUlee 
for  Us  fine  Wdik  on  this  bill,  and  the 
Henutor  tnm\  Ohio  for  hiw  splrndid  pr«»- 
entaliun  today,  1  shall  vote  for  the 
nieasuie, 

Willi  reference  to  the  eslabluhmenl 
of  a  con:.tru(;tlon  reserve  fund  for  a  pe- 
riod of  &  years  with  the  provision  that 
the  money  t.hall  be  used  for  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
other  property  used  in  tlie  tranisporta- 
tion  business, 

Mr.  BRICKER,  Tlie  Senator  has  ref- 
erence to  capital  construction. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  What,  in  ef- 
fect, is  the  overall  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  construction  reserve  fund? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  It  must  be  u.scd  within 
5  years  and  only  for  the  purpose  desig- 
nated, under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  fixing  de- 
preciation. At  the  present  time  the  de- 
ferred maintenance  of  railroads  is  very 
high.  It  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  throughout  the  country.  That 
means  that  the  railroads  are  not  laying 
rails.  It  means  that  they  are  not  putting 
down  any  tie.s.  It  means  that  they  are 
not  keeping  their  rolling  stock  in  the 


condition  it  ought  to  be  to  take  care 
of  the  service  properly.  Therefore,  the 
maintenance  reserve  will  be  set  aside  by 
the  railroads,  and  must  be  used  within 
5  years'  time  for  the  purposes  for  wiiicli 
it  was  set«side.  or  it  goes  back  into  tlu'.r 
income  and  is  taxable,  of  course. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
provision  with  reference  to  the  guaranty 
loans  and  the  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  ought  to  be  tied  to- 
gether, so  that  the  carrier  could 
accelerate  its  improvement  program  and 
anticipate  the  accretions  to  the  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  over  the  5-year  period 
and  borrow  the  money  under  the  guar- 
anty loan  provision  and  spend  the  money 
in  the  next  year  or  so. 

In  other  words,  what  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  we  should  take  steps  which  would 
provide  employment  for  people,  by  Jiav- 
ing  the  railroads  do  the  work  this  year 
or  next  year,  rather  than  stretching  it 
out  over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr  BRICKER.  I  believe  the  railroads 
will  do  that.  They  would  have  done  it 
already  if  they  had  been  able  to  do  so. 
However,  their  income  has  been  so  de- 
pressed that  they  have  not  had  the 
money  with  which  to  keep  up  their  main- 
tenance. I  a.ssure  the  Senator  that  the 
testimony  «ii»la»n»  lis  in  the  view  that 
any  money  the  railroads  are  able  to  m-i 
for  tills  puipo.so  will  be  utilii!;<'d  as  eaily 
as  possible,  because  the  rallioad  proper- 
tl<  I  an-  drpreclatintf, 

Mr  liAKRETT.  Yes;  I  realize  that, 
and  perhnpM  they  would  take  such  action 
on  il.(  u  ov.n  iiiolion  However,  It  seems 
t(;  UK'  that  wc  Nhould  make  it  posnlblc  for 
th<'Mi  to  do  the  W(jik  as  quickly  as  pos>.l- 
bir  and  piovuli'  ciiiploymeni  during  thi» 
I'tiiod  when  so  many  men  ate  out  of 
W(yik, 

Mr  nilKKEIt  Of  couise,  they  would 
have  to  fi  I  (iic  money  before  they  could 
UM<  It.  J  hey  would  have  to  «et  it  out  of 
eurnlnus,  and  It  could  be  done  only  on 
llie  Inu  of  de|)reMMiion  us  fixed  by  the 
vuht.  (it  the  Ini«'i slate  Commerce  Com- 
mit uon. 

Mr  UAHRE'IT  Could  (hey  nol  wet  It 
under  ihi-  cuaiatiteed-loan  provuion? 

Mr  I5HICKI;R  Oh,  yt-n;  they  could 
us*'  the  loan  money  for  that  purpose, 
Tliul  In  priniaiily  the  purpose  of  the  lonn 
money  provision,  The  money  has  to  be 
UBfd  for  CHpitul  expendituteii. 

Mr  BARRETT.  In  other  words.  If  a 
Blven  railroad  were  permitted  to  borrow 
$50  million  under  the  guaranteed-loan 
provision,  it  could  make  much-needed 
Improvements 

Mr  BRICKER     Rebu'.ld  its  rails;  yes. 

Mr  BARRFTTT.  Rebuild  its  rails  and 
charge  off  the  cost  over  a  period  of  5 
years  under  the  construction  reserve 
section, 

Mr.  BRICKER.  No.  I  read  from  the 
bill: 

Such  construction-reserve  fund  shall  be 
established,  maintained,  expended,  and 
used  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  rules  or  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  carrier 
and  the  Commission.  •  •  •  AH  earnings  of 
the  fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 
Such    earnings    may    be    withdrawn    by    the 
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carrier  only  for  expenditures   for   the   pur- 
poses established  In  paragraph   (1). 

That  has  reference  to  this  language: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  to  promote  and  encour- 
B  ;e.  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  and 
public  welfare,  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, reconditioning,  or  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  other  property  used  In  the 
transportation  bu.slness  by  common  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
I  In  whole  or  In  part)  of  debt  Incurred,  after 
the  effective  date  (f  this  section,  for  such 
purposes.  It  '•<  the  purpose  of  this  section 
ij  provide  Implementation  of  this  general 
policy  through  the  cstabll.shment  by  any 
such  carrier  of  a  construction-reserve  fund, 
with  the  prlvilet?e8  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations herein  prescribed. 

That  is  the  construction  reserve  fund. 
The  otlier  section  could  be  used,  but  the 
money  could  not  be  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  In  other  words,  am  I 
to  understand  tliat  the  c  instruction  re- 
serve fund  must  be  built  up  year  by  year 
and  used  only  as  it  atfcru"s? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
M\DCE  in  the  chair).  Ihe  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  suspend  until  the  Senate 
Is  in  order.  The  Fcnate  \.  ill  be  in  order. 
Senators  dr.slring  to  converse  will  retire 
to  the  cloakrooms,  .so  tli;it  the  colloquy 
between  the  Srnalor.s  ma  •  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  pro- 
ceed   

Mr  BARRETT,  As  I  \  nderstnnd,  the 
Construction  reserve  fun  I  can  be  used 
only  on  u  year-to-year  b  isis  over  a  pc- 
iiod  of  ft  yrarx     Is  thnt  c  »rrecl? 

Mr  UUICKEU,  Yes;  i  nd  It  Is  undrr 
the  j(jinl  control  of  th<»  (arrlcr  and  the 
Interstate  rommetco  Coinmls»ion 

Mr  CAR130N,  Mr.  ('resident,  will 
llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BRICKER,     I  yield 

Mr  CARI>'ON,  Piist,  I  wish  to  fom- 
m'-nd  the  dlstlnKulshed  flennlor  from 
()U\o  for  the  si)ljndid  p  esentntlon  he 
has  made  of  the  bill,  I  w  hh  also  to  com- 
mend the  Commlitee  on  Interstate  and 
Koreii/n  Commerce  for  tl  e  work  It  has 
done  on  the  propowd  Uv.  slatlon,  which 
1  believe  Is  essentiiil  for  the  continulnit 
operation  of  our  railrond; ,  which  Hie  so 
Important  to  our  defence  nnd  economy, 

I  should  like  to  a^k  thi  Senator  some 
f'uesiions  with  respect  to  section  0,  which 
deals  with  guaranteed  loa.is,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  lelewram  from  the  Topeka 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  shall  read 
one  sentence  from  the  telegram,  and 
then  I  shall  ask  that  tlie  entire  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  read 
as  follows: 

The  Chamber  of  Commrrce  of  Topeka, 
Kans .  has  given  careful  ( onslderatlon  to 
Senate  bill  3778.  and  urges  passage  of  this 
bill  with  the  exception  of  tUe  Federal  guar- 
anteed loan  provlfclon. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  telegram  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectio;i.  the  telegram 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToPEKA,  Kans    June  10,  1958. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washingtoi  .  D.  C." 
The    Chamber    of    Commi  rre    of    Topeka, 
Krxiis  .    has    given    careful    <  onslderatlon    t/D 
tjcnate  bill   3778,   and   urges    passage  of   this 


bin  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal  guar- 
anteed loan  provision.  The  serious  condition 
of  the  railroads  is  very  evident  and  Is  Jeop- 
ardizing their  position  as  the  basic  part  of 
our  national  transportation  industry.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  more  favorable  com- 
petitive and  financial  provisions  proposed  in 
S.  3778  win  enable  the  carriers  to  Improve 
their  status  and  benefit  the  public. 

R.  M     BUNTF.N. 

President,  Topeka  Chamber 

of  Commerce. 

Mr.  CARLF:0N.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  distingui.'^hed  Senator  if  considera- 
tion was  given  to  this  provision,  and 
what  action 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Yes:  it  was.  No  one 
on  the  committee  desires  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  loan  field  so  far  as  the 
railroads  are  concerned,  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  has  been  done  be- 
fore, as  the  Senator  knows.  It  was  done 
through  the  RFC,  and  during  the  war. 
However,  it  will  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose unless  the  rails  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  get  higher  income  and  can 
initiate  more  economical  operation  of 
their  facilities,  as  well  as  get  rid  of  some 
of  their  loss  operations,  and  also  ob- 
tain more  control  over  their  freight 
rates. 

A.s  I  said  before,  railroad  rates  are 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
State  governments.  Railroad  wages  are 
fixed  by  the  Oovernment.  Even  the 
operation  of  their  train*  is  determined 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
^tate  (government*,  All  iafety  appli- 
ances and  ail  fixtures  In  relation  to 
hafeiy  are  dcltrmincd  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ho  they  arc  very  tluhtly  reaulnted. 
They  will  have  to  be  freed  from  some  of 
the  reuulution,  particularly  in  the  Held 
of  ratemakinu,  or  Lhcy  cannot  pay  back 
their  loans, 

Mr  CAnifiON,  I  raised  the  Issue  be- 
cause It  was  raised  with  me  in  the  tele- 
Kram.  When  I  suport  the  bill,  with 
which  I  am  heartily  In  accord,  I  want 
to  have  some  answer  to  ulve  these  folks, 

Mr  BRICKER.  1  he  western  railroads 
are  not  in  as  bud  a  condition  as  are  the 
eastern  railroads.  That  i§  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  eastern  railroads  operate 
In  heavily  populated  territory,  make 
shorter  hauls,  and  have  more  intenM 
competition  from  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. That  is  not  true  of  the  rail- 
roads which  operate  in  the  western  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  supplement 
the  statement  made  by  my  senior  col- 
league concerning  the  discussions  which 
were  had  ai.d  the  testimony  which  was 
received  on  the  subject  of  finance.  One 
of  the  first  witnesses  to  testify  was  the 
president  of  an  eastern  railroad.  He 
submitted  the  t)Old  proposition  that  the 
Government  should  subsidize  the  rail- 
roads. He  said  that  every  other  mode 
of  transportation  is  being  subsidized, 
and  asked  how  the  railroads  could  be 
expected  to  furnish  commuter  sei-vice 
without  a  loan. 

Another  witness,  who  was  supported 
by  several  others  who  testified,  urged 
that  Congress  create  a  $5  billion  fund 


with  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  buy  equipment  and  then  sell  it  to 
the  railroads. 

A  third  proposition  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  should   make   direct   loans. 

Culling  from  the  tliree  proposals,  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  in  the 
East  were  in  financial  distress.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  challenge  can  be  made 
of  that  conclusion. 

Out  of  the  four  recommendations  we 
adopted  the  thought  that  there  was  jus- 
tification for  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  loans  made  to  the 
railroads.  I  questioned  the  use  the  rail- 
roads might  make  of  the  fund,  but  gen- 
erally I  subscribed  to  the  proposal.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  railroads  should  pay 
dividends  to  their  stockholders  from  the 
fund,  and  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
permitted  to  pay  operating  expenses.  I 
wanted  to  have  the  fund  circumscribed, 
to  be  used  only  for  investment  in  capital 
improvements. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  statement  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
further  helps  me  in  replying  to  those 
who  have  been  in  communication  with 
me.    I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  LAUeCHE.  We  reluctantly— at 
least,  I  did— came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  guarantee  the  loans;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  other  escape, 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr,  I3UICKER.  X  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr,  FOITER,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee, which  worked  ao  hard,  so 
lontf.  and  «o  diligently  to  report  a  bill 
which  ha*  met  with  the  acclaim  which 
thi*  bill  has  had,  considering  the  lilghly 
competitive  nature  of  the  transportation 
industry,  with  lu  diflcrent  mode*  of 
transportation, 

The  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  deals  with  a  complex  problem;  but 
Its  acceptance  by  all  mode*  of  transpor- 
tation shows,  I  think,  a  high  degree  of 
statesmanship,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  sut>committee,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  in  the  varloti*  modes  of 
transportation  who  worked  closely  with 
the  subcommittee, 

I  should  like  to  have  in  the  Recono 
the  commenu  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  one  of 
the  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  f\eld  of  transportation, 
and  who  has  had  va.st  exp>erience  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  language  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  ratemaking  section  of  the 
bill.  The  language  to  which  I  refer 
reads: 

Rates  of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  up  to 
a  particular  level  to  protect  the  traffic  of 
any  other  mode  of  transportation,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  objectives  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  declared  In 
this  act. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  that  the  inherent 
advantages  of  each  mode  of  transporta- 
tion shall  Seek  its  level.  In  other  words, 
one  mode  of  transportation  shall  not  be 
protected  at  the  expense  of  another 
mode  of  transportation.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  concept  of  the  meaning  of  this 
language? 
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Mr.  BRICKER.  That  is  a  proper  in- 
terpretation. The  f-ates  made  by  rail- 
roads should  not  be  held  at  a  certain 
level  to  protect  a  carrier  in  another 
mode  of  transportation:  in  other  words, 
the  rate  should  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  rate  structure  and  a  part 
of  the  rail  structure,  rather  than  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  structure  of  the  vari- 
ous other  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Is  it  not  the  intention 
to  recognize  that  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation, whether  it  be  rail,  truck,  or 
water,  has  its  own  inherent  advantages? 

Mr.  BRICKER.     It  is. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Because  each  mode  of 
transportation  has  used  the  national 
transportation  policy  as  its  guide  or 
bible,  we  wrote  into  the  bill  the  provision 
that  ratemaking  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  national  transportation  policy. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  will  never 
be  in  the  position  of  having  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion at  the  expense  of  another. 

Mr.  BRICKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BRICKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cite  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940,  and  certain  state- 
ments which  were  made  when  that  act 
was  passed.  The  committee  wrote  into 
the  report  then  that  it  was  the  "policy 
of  Concrres.s  to  provide  for  fair  and  im- 
partial regulation  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  so  administered  as  to  recognize 
and  preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of 
each." 

The  committee  also  said: 

The  ratemaklng  rule  haa  been  amended 
to  expressly  provide  adequate  safegviards  for 
the  public  r. lid  at  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mission Is  directed  In  prescribing  a  rate  to 
consider  Its  eflect  on  the  movement  of  traf- 
fic only  by  the  particular  type  of  carrier  for 
which  the  rate  Is  prescribed.  That  Is.  In 
prescribing  a  rate  for  water  carriers  the 
Commission  will  not  consider  the  efTect  of 
that  rate  on  the  movement  of  traffic  by 
either  rail  or  motor  Cirrler. 

Also,  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  stated : 

The  conferees  are  unanimously  In  har- 
mony In  the  viewpoint  that  the  Inherent 
advantages  cif  each  type  of  carrier  should 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 
Legitimate  regulation  must  look  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  economic  advantage  of  each 
type  of  carrier  against  destructive  competi- 
tion of  the  other.  No  carriers  should  be  re- 
quired to  charge  unreasonable  rates  for  the 
benefit  or  purpose  of  compelling  diversion  of 
traffic  to  a  competitor. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  bill  in  1940  was 
to  preserve  for  each  mode  of  transpor- 
tation its  inherent  advantage,  and  the 
^  Commission  was  not  required  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  competing  modes — that  is, 
airlines,  baruelines,  or  trucklines. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  further  yield '' 

Mr.  BRICKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  As  I  understiind,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  ratemaking  section  of 

the  bill  really  to  reaffirm  existing  law 

in  other  words,  to  reaffirm  what  the 
Congress  already  has  said  is  to  be  the 
policy.  This  provision  is  included  be- 
cau.se  at  times  the  Commission  has 
sought  to  stray  from  the  declared  policy 


of  existing  law;  and  therefore  we  wish 
to  make  sure  Uiat  the  Commission  con- 
forms to  the  national  transportation 
policy.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, and  his  statement  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  discussions  had  and 
with  the  purposes  enunciated  in  the  act 
of  1940. 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  tiiank  both  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
especially  for  bringing  out  the  point 
that  the  bill  applies  equally  and  fairly 
to  all  modes  of  transuortation. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  BRICKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question:  Will  the  bill  exempt 
only  the  commodities  listed  as  exempted 
from  tlie  application  of  rule  107? 

It  appears  that  fears  have  arisen  in 
I'egard  to  some  items  as  to  which  no 
controversy  has  developed.  One  of 
them  may  be  soybeans,  a  commodity 
which  is  not  included  in  the  list,  al- 
though it  is  generally  recognized  as  be- 
ing an  exempt  commodity. 

Will  the  bill  in  any  manner  jeopardiTe 
the  freight  rates  on  grains,  especially 
on  soybeans,  which  are  not  specifically 
stated  as  being  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  change  in  the  Agricultural 
Exemption  Act.  if  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  THYE      Yes. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  There  will  be  no 
chnnge.  Under  it.  any  agricultural  com- 
modity is  exempt  if  it  is  hauled  from 
the  farm  to  the  market. 

Mr.  THYE.  But  there  has  been  .some 
doubt  in  the  D»'partmcnt  of  Agriculture 
and  ainoiiK  the  .shippers,  I  believe,  as  to 
whether  the  bill  might  in  some  manner 
change  the  status  of  these  grains,  which 
are  not  specifically  stipulated  as  being 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Certainly  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  so:  and  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  does,  because  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption applies  to  all  agricultural  com- 
modities in  their  shipment  from  the 
farm — to  the  ti-ansportation  to  the 
processor,  wherever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference. I  a.ssume  that  further  consid- 
eration will  be  given  there  to  that  point. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Certainly.  There  is 
no  dcoire  to  interfere  with  that  exemp- 
tion or  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr    BRICKER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  At  the  present  time,  if 
a  railroad  wishes  to  abandon  a  branch 
line  or  wishes  to  abandon  pa.ssenj^er  or 
other  service  on  a  branch  line,  the  pro- 
cedure is  that  it  appeals  to  the  public 
service  commission  of  the  State;  is  that 
correct '^ 

Mr.  BRICKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  And  if  the  puhlic  serv- 
ice commis.sion  of  the  State  renders  an 


adverse  opinion,  the  railroad  can  then 
appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; can  it  not? 

Mr  BRICKER.     No. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  would  that  proce- 
dure be  changed  by  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Confusion  arises 
wlien  a  railroad  has,  let  us  say.  four 
trains  running  between  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Indianapoli.s.  Ind.  Ohio  might  per- 
mit the  railroad  to  take  of!  1  train,  run- 
ing  at  10  a.  m  and  Indiana  mikht  permit 
the  railroad  to  take  ofl  1  train  running  ' 
at  2  p.  m.  But  in  that  event  the  railroad 
would  have  to  continue  the  operation  of 
all  of  them  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  and  State  groups. 
That  situation  has  led  to  Interminable 
delay  and  confusion  which  would  be  re- 
lieved as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  In  that  then  the  railroads 
could  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion. 

In  addition,  there  has  heen  a  ereat 
deal  of  pre.s.sure,  because  of  local  pride  or 
otherwise,  to  maintain  certain  railroad 
service,  even  thcu  "h  it  may  have  been 
hiiihly  unprofitable.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  under  such  circum- 
stances an  appeal  directly  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  would  be 
possible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  If  there  were  a  difTer- 
ence  between  the  holdings  or  rulings, 
which  one  would  prevail'' 

Mr  BRICKER  The  ruling  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commisiion  would 
prevail. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Is  that  the  case  at  the 
present  time'' 

Mr  BRICKEIR  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  complete  abandonment, 
yes.  But  in  the  ca.se  of  an  application 
for  limited  or  re-^tricted  service,  no.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.sion  has  juri.'^diction  over 
an  application  for  the  complete  aban- 
donment of  a  railroad. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  So  the  State  commis- 
sions would,  as  a  result,  lose  some  of  the 
power  they  now  have,  would  they? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Yes;  some  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
questions  to  be  asked,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

Let  me  give  as.surance  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  in  regard 
to  the  fears  he  has  expressed  Senate 
Resolution  303  particularly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  involved  in  commuter 
service.  Therefore.  I  think  the  fears  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  may  be  al- 
layed, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  broad 
investigation  will  be  made.  The  investi- 
gation was  authorized  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admini-stration,  so 
I  am  advi-sed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey — and  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
made  available. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  not  do  anything 
to  prevent  the  working  out  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President.  T  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  I  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  investigation  resolution. 
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What  worries  me — and  later,  when  I 
can  obtain  recognition  for  that  purpose, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  clarify  the  matter, 
by  means  of  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
discuss — is  the  statutory  language  which 
will  be  involved  if  the  b:ll  as  it  now  stands 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
has  been  so  gracious  in  yielding,  would 
prefer  to  have  me  discuss  that  matter 
after  I  have  obtained  the  floor  in  my  own 
right.  In  any  event,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  am  very  grateful 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  under  the  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to  a  year  04:0.  a  thorough 
exploration  was  made  of  that  matter; 
and  very  full  advice,  information,  and  so 
forth,  were  obtained.  Let  me  say  that  I 
hope  the  local  governments  will  pursue 
their  responsibilities  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliere  be  printed  in  the  REcoro 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two  articles 
prepared  by  the  stall  of  the  committee, 
one  dealing  with  intrastate  rail  rate.';  and 
railroad  services  and  facilities,  and  the 
other  dealing  with  the  competitive  rate- 
making  section  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3778  < Intrastate  Rail  riATrs  and  Raiuioao 

Services  and  Facilities) 

Let  me  say  a  word  ab<iut  sections  3  and  4 
of  S.  3778.  having  to  do  with  Intr.istate  rail 
rates  and  rnUroad  services  and  facilities. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  contemplatca  amend- 
ment of  aectlon  13  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act;  and  section  4  of  the  bill  contem- 
plates Uic  addition  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  oX  a  new  section  13a. 

Under  section  13  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commts- 
Blon  Is  authorized  In  certr\ln  cases,  to  require 
changes  In  Intrastate  T.\tc*  If  It  finds.  aft«r 
full  hpnrlnf».  that  any  rate  made  or  lmpo»*<l 
by  titate  authority  onuses  any  vindue  or  un- 
reasonable advantage,  preference  or  prejudice 
as  between  persons  or  localities  In  intrastate 
commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  Interstate 
commerce  on  the  other,  or  any  undue,  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjUFt  discrimination  against  In- 
terstate commerce,  the  Commission  Is  em- 
powered to  i)re.scribe  fnr  the  future  such  rate 
as.  In  Its  Judgment,  will  remove  the  advan- 
tage, preference,  prejudice,  or  discrimina- 
tion; and  the  rates  so  pre.^cribed  by  It  "Bhall 
be  observed  while  in  efTect  •  •  •  the  law  of 
any  Stat*  or  the  decision  or  ordor  of  any 
State  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

The  Commission  and  the  courts  have  con- 
strued the  phra.'-.e  "undue,  unreasonable,  or 
unjust  discrimination  against  Interstate 
•  •  •  commerce"  as  encompassing  discrimi- 
nation against  Interstate  commerce  resulting 
from  Intrastate  rate  levels  relatively  so  low- 
that  they  fall  to  contribute  their  prop)or- 
tlonate  share  of  the  revenues  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequ.-tte  railroad 
system.  The  Comniissiou  has  oXteii  availed 
Itself  of  the  power  conferred  upon  It,  so  con- 
strued, and  ordered  Increases  In  the  level  of 
Intrastate  rates. 

There  are  certain  difficulties,  however.  I 
win  mention  only  one.  Inordinate  delays 
are  often  encountered.  The  ICC  Is  hesitant 
to  exercise  its  Jurisdiction  until  application 
has  been  made  to  the  State  commission  for 
authority  to  make  the  desired  adjustment  in 
Intrastate  rates,  and  until  the  matter  has 
been  finally  disposed  of  at  the  State  level. 
This  Is  on  the  principle  oX  what  the  ICC 
calls   comity. 

To  overcome  the  matter  of  burdensome 
rtelay    In    obtaining    prescription    of    lawful 


Intrastate  rates  by  the  ICC  (prlmarUy  this 
matter  of  comity)  it  Is  proposed  to  provide 
In  section  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
that  upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  petition  lii- 
Yolvlng  any  Intrastate  rate,  the  Commission 
shall  forthwith  Institute  its  investigation 
(whether  or  not  the  rate  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  State  comml.<;8lon  and  without 
regard  to  the  pendency  of  any  State  pro- 
ceeding thereon )  and  act  with  special  expe- 
dition     This  Is  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  rail  serv- 
ices and  facllltlef!,  meaning  those  of  an  un- 
profitable nature. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does  not.  It 
appears,  presently  confer  upon  the  ICC  any 
Jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  discontinu- 
ance or  change  of  railroad  services  or  fpclli- 
tles.  To  the  extent  that  Jurisdiction  cer 
such  mntters  exl.sts  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
States,  and  the  railroads  find  e.'^peclally  bur- 
densome the  delays  and  adverse  rulings  they 
often  encounter  at  the  State  level  In  seeking 
to  discontinue  or  otherwise  deal  with  un- 
I)rofitab:e  operations. 

To  afford  needed  relief  In  this  regard  It  is 
proposed  to  provide  in  section  4  of  the  bill 
that  where  State  law  or  authority  Inhibits 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  any  rail 
sc.-vice  or  facility  a  railroad  may  nevertheless 
seek  to  effect  the  desired  dl.'^contlnuancc  or 
change  notwithstanding  any  State  law  or 
order  (and  without  regard  to  any  pending 
State  proceeding  relating  thereto)  by  filing 
a  30-day  notice  of  Intention  with  the  ICC. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  notice  the  ICC 
would  then  liave  Jurisdiction  in  lieu  of  the 
State  (there  being  no  ICC  Jurisdiction  unless 
such  notice  Is  filed),  and  could  within  the 
30-day  notice  period  upoii  complaint,  or 
iipr)n  lt.s  f)wn  motion,  enter  upon  an  Investi- 
gation. It  could  suspend  the  proposed  ef- 
fective date  of  tnc  discontinuance  or  change 
for  as  long  as  4  mouths  (but  no  longer), 
pending  Investigation. 

After  lU  Investigation  (whether  finished 
before  or  after  the  time  the  discontinuance 
or  chanpe  became  effective)  the  Commission 
could,  U  It  made  certain  findings,  order  the 
continuation  or  restoration  (whichever 
might  be  appropriate)  of  the  service  or  fa- 
cility. To  do  so  it  would  have  to  be  found 
that  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
particulRr  service  or  facility  is  required  by 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and  will 
not  result  In  a  net  loss  to  tlie  railroad  or 
otherwise  unduly  burden  lnter.state  com- 
merce. Lf  the  ICC  made  tliese  findings  it 
could  require  the  service  or  facility  to  be 
operated  for  up  to  1  year. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  situation 
would  revert  to  that  existing  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  notice  with  the  ICC. 

The  disastrous  extent  of  the  mllroad  pas- 
senger deficit,  $700  million  a  year  cr  more, 
c'.early  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  such  as  that  here  pro- 
posed. 

Section  5  or  S.  3778  (CoMPrrmvE 
Ratlmakinc) 

Section  5  of  S.  3778  deals  with  the  subject 
of  competitive  ratemaklng.  It  would  write 
Into  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  known  as  section  15a  (3)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  a  proceeding  Involving  competition  be- 
tween ciuriers  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  act,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  determining  whether  a  rate  is  lower 
than  a  reasonable  minimum  rate,  shall  con- 
sider the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  movement  of  the  traffic  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  to  which  the  rate  Is  applicable. 
Rates  of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  up  to  a 
jjartlcular  level  to  protect  the  trafflc  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  declared  in  this 
act." 


During  the  lengthy  hearings  conducted 
this  session  of  the  Congress  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Sub<3ommlttee,  and  later  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  a  subject  that  commanded 
particular  attention  was  that  of  competitive 
ratemaklng  as  betT»een  different  forms  of 
transportation  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Spokesmen  for  the  railroad 
Industry  urged  enactment  of  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
that — I  think  it  must  be  conceded — would 
have  rather  severely  restricted  the  autborlty 
and  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  Its  regulation  of  rates  pro- 
posed by  one  form  of  transportation  to  m«et 
competitive  situations  Involving  another 
form  of  transportation.  While  the  commit- 
tee has  not  seen  fit  to  report  a  bill  incorpo- 
rating the  proposal  advanced  by  the  rail- 
roads. It  has  become  clear  that  amendatory 
language  of  some  kind  is  necessary. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
cited  any  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (especially 
in  recent  years)  has  declared  rates  proposed 
by  one  form  of  transportation,  particularly 
the  railroads,  to  be  unreasonably  low  even 
though  the  rates  were  demonstrated  to  be 
rearonably  compensatory  and  even  though 
they  would  have  been  nondiscriminatory  as 
among  shippers.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  In 
certain  Instances  the  ICC  has  required  the 
rates  of  one  form  of  transportation  to  be 
held  up  higher  than  the  proposing  form 
wished  because  of  the  eflect  it  was  felt  the 
rates  might  have  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
competing  forms  of  transportation. 

It  was  of  this  that  the  railroads  complained. 
Their  complaint  Is  that  while  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  statement  of  national 
tranfrpKTirtatlon  policy  which  pre<'edes  It  con- 
template that  each  form  of  transportation  Is 
to  be  allowed  to  assert  Its  Inherent  advan- 
tages there  have  nevertheless  been  unreason- 
able restraints  Imposed  upon  the  railroads 
when  they  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
usual  inherent  advantage  of  low  cost.  To 
put  it  another  way,  the  railroads'  argument 
has  been  that  when  they  tried  In  certain 
situations  to  make  rates  reflecting  their 
lower  cost  of  performing  transportation  serv- 
ice they  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  of  the  Impact  those  rates  would  or 
might  have  on  motor  carriers  or  water 
carriers. 

The  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  this 
point  showed,  if  It  showed  nothing  else,  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  some-thing  less  than  consistent  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  and  criteria  It  em- 
ploys in  determining  whether  a  competitive 
rate  proposed  by  one  form  of  transportation 
is  or  is  not  within  reasonable  bounds.  Cases 
were  cited  to  show  that  the  ICC,  in  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  a  rate,  gives 
a  great  deal  of  weight  to  what  the  eflect  of 
the  rate  will  be  upon  a  competing  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  were  cited  in  which  the 
Commission  had  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
rale  of  one  form  of  transportation  on  another 
form  of  transportation  is  as  a  matter  of  law 
Immaterial.  This  inconsistency  has  made  for 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  ratemaking 
process  of  regulated  carriers. 

As  I  have  said  the  committee  did  not  feel 
that  It  would  be  Justified  In  adopting  so 
strong  a  remedy  as  that  proposed  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  committee  does  feel,  however. 
that  the  present  state  of  administration  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  the  area  of 
regulation  of  competitive  rates  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  For  that  reason  we  iiave,  by 
favorably  reportiJig  section  5  of  S.  3778,  en- 
deavored to  lay  down  a  rule  which  will  more 
defijiitively  spell  out  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress  as  to  the  criteria  that  ought  to  be 
followed  by  the  Commission  In  cases  involv- 
ing competition  between  carriers  of  different 
modes  of  transportation. 
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No  form  of  transportation.  Including  the 
railroads,  appears  to  quarrel  extensively  with 
the  terms  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
as  It  Is  now  written  In  respect  of  ratemak- 
ing.  The  controversy  arises  because  of  differ- 
ing views  as  to  how  the  act  ought  to  be 
construed  and  administered.  As  a  starting 
point,  then,  we  have  tried  ti  ascertain  the 
Intention  of  the  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  present  law.  that  Is  to  say  when  It 
enacted  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 

We  are  convinced  that  Congress.  In  1940. 
Intended  that  for  the  most  part  the  rates  of 
each  form  of  transportation  would  be  de- 
termined and  regulated  in  the  light  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  particular  form. 
While  it  was  not  Intended  to  exclude  from 
the  commission's  consideration  the  relation- 
ship between  the  charges  of  one  form  of 
transportation  and  the  charges  of  another 
form,  certainly  It  was  thought  that  primary 
weight  and  emphasis  would  be  given  to  and 
placed  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  movement  of  the  traffic  by 
the  form  of  transportation  to  which  the  rate 
was  Intended  to  apply. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  re- 
counting at  length  the  various  points  of 
legislative  history  upon  which  we  have  re- 
lied In  arriving  at  our  conclusion.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  it  Is  worthwhile  to 
point  out  that  Congress  In  1940  established 
for  each  of  the  forms  of  transportation 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  a 
separr.te  rule  of  ratemaklng.  For  example. 
In  that  part  of  the  lnterst.ite  Commerce  Act 
having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads it  is  provided  that  "in  the  exercise 
of  its  power  to  prescribe  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  the  commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration, among  other  factors,  to  the  effect 
of  rates  on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  the 
carrier  or  carriers  for  which  the  rates  are 
prescribed."  Similar  language  is  contained 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  act  that  apply  to 
motor  carriers  and  to  water  carriers  and  to 
freight  forwarders. 

This,  it  can  t>e  demonstrated,  was  thought 
to  reflect  an  intention  that  each  type  of  car- 
rier would  have  questions  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  Its  rates  decided  on  the  basis 
of  the  conditions  applying  to  its  own  form 
of  transportation. 

In  an  early  case  or  two  (see,  for  example. 
Seat  rain  Lines  v.  Akron.  C.  &  Y.  Rt/.  (243 
ICC  199.  decided  in  1940))  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  itself  said  that  no 
carrier  should  be  required  to  hold  its  rates 
up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  traflQc 
of  Its  competitor.  But  the  Commission 
fulled  to  adhere  to  this  principle.  Later.  In 
1945.  in  a  case  which  you  will  find  cited  In 
the  committee's  report  on  this  bill  {New 
Automobiles  m  Interstate  Commerce  (259 
ICC  475)  )  the  Commission  undertook  to  re- 
examine the  criteria  that  ought  to  be  used 
by  It  in  deciding  conipetlttve  ratemaklng 
cases.  Recognizing  that  there  had  been  "oc- 
casional deviations  '  It  stated  In  clear  lan- 
guage what  It  considered  at  that  time  to  be 
a  proper  Interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
Commission  said: 

"As  Congress  enacted  separately  stated 
ratemaklng  rules  for  each  transport  agency, 
It  obviously  Intended  that  the  rates  of  each 
such  agency  should  be  determined  by  us  In 
each  case  according  to  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  movement  of  the 
traffic  by  that  agency.  In  other  words,  there 
appears  no  warrant  for  believing  that  rail 
rates,  for  example,  should  be  held  up  to  a 
particular  level  to  preserve  a  motor-rate 
structure,  or  vice  versa."  1259  ICC  at  p 
538  1 

This  ^Statement  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce 'Commission  In  1945  reflects  a  proper 
Interpretation  of  the  original  Congressional 
intent  That  Intent  ought  to  be  reaffirmed; 
ind  It  Is  by  section  5  of  S.  3778  that  we 
P'opose  to  reaffirm  It.  By  reaffirming  it  we 
are  hopeful  that  future  decisions  of  the  In- 


terstate Commerce  Commission  In  cases  In- 
volving rates  In  situations  where  two  forms 
of  transportation  are  competitive  will  follow 
a  consistent  line  and  that  all  may  know 
what  the  proper  rule  of  competitive  rate- 
ninklng  Is. 

The  whole  purpose  Is  to  say  In  fairly  clear 
terms  that  each  form  of  transportation 
should  have  full  opix)rtunlty  to  make  such 
rates  as  reflect  Its  own  Inherent  advantages 
so  that  the  public  may  in  every  case  have  the 
ability  and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  Its 
choice  of  the  form  of  transportation  to  be 
ii.'-ed,  cost  and  service  considered.  In  the  light 
of  the  transportation  task  to  be  performed. 
This  will  encourage  fair  and  constructive 
competition.  I  emphasize  the  words  "fair 
and  constructive"  because  by  the  language 
In  section  5  of  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing the  Conunlssion,  even  though  It  is  not 
to  hold  the  rate  of  any  carrier  up  to  any 
particular  level  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  traffic  of  some  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, is  nevertheless  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  objectives  of  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy  which  prefaces 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  That  declara- 
tion of  policy.  I  need  not  tell  you.  discourages 
unfair  and  destructive  competitive  practices. 
Under  the  rule  of  ratemaklng  proposed  by 
this  bill  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  not  be  precluded  from  look- 
ing Into  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  movement  of  traffic  by  some  carrier  other 
than  that  proposing  the  rate:  but  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  new  rule  to  Insure 
that  the  principal  and  primary  emphasis  Is 
placed  by  the  Commission  \\\->on  the  facts 
and  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
of  the  traffic  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  to 
which  the  rate  is  applicable. 

All  In  all  what  Is  here  proposed  to  be  done 
seems  a  happy  solution  to  what  started  out  " 
as.  and  for  some  time  contintied  to  be.  a 
raging  controversy  between  the  railroads  on 
the  one  hand  and  other  forms  of  transiHjrta- 
tlon  on  the  other.  It  Is  not  a  drastic  pro- 
posal, but  It  Is  Intended  to  serve  as  and 
should  serve  as  an  admonition  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  follow  what 
was  the  Intention  of  Congress  at  the  time 
the  present  law  was  written  on  the  statute 
books    in    1940. 

What  we  propose  to  dn.  In  a  word,  is  make 
it  crystal-clear  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Itself  was  correct  when  It  said 
In  1945  In  the  New  Automobiles  case  that 
the  rates  of  each  transport  agency  should 
be  determined  always  according  to  the  facts 
an<l  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
of  'the  traffic  by  that  agency,  and  that  the 
rates  of  one  form  of  transportation  should 
not  be  held  up  or  Increased  to  a  particular 
level  In  the  Interest  of  some  other  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liament ar.v  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Now  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  an  amendment  in  or- 
der to  another  section  of  the  bill.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment.  An  amendment  to 
that  amendment  would  be  in  order,  but 
not  to  any  other  part  of  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Pas- 
tore  In  the  chair  I.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  an  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  desire  to  address  an  inquiry 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  with  reference  to  some  lan.^'uaf^'e 
appearing  on  page  18  of  the  bill,  lines  9 
and  10.  Any  Iccrislation  which  has  to  do 
with  the  complicated  rate  structures  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion systems  is  rather  complex. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  language,  which  refers 
to  "cooked  or  tmcooked — including 
breaded — fish  or  shellfish,  when  frozen 
or  fresh."  What  effect  will  that  lan- 
guage have  on  the  seafood  packers  of 
the  country?  Did  those  packers  make 
any  representations  to  the  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  giving  their  views  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  those  people  to  appear 
on  two  occasions  before  our  committee, 
in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  lantzuace 
which  would  satisfy  them.  The  national 
president  of  the  seafood  association  hap- 
pens to  be  from  Sea  Island.  Ga..  one  of 
the  more  attractive  places  in  the  very 
attractive  State  of  Georgia.  However, 
he  was  originally  a  Flondian. 

We  endeavored  to  work  out  language 
which  would  permit  this  kind  of  fish 
product  to  be  transported  in  unregulated 
carriers.  We  felt  that  was  important 
because  obviously  this  type  of  fish,  even 
when  frozen,  and  certainly  when  fresh, 
is  very  perishable. 

When  the  packers  are  limited  to  regu- 
lated carriers  which  run  on  certain 
schedules,  for  the  transportation  of  their 
product,  frequently  they  cannot  obtain 
service  from  the  carriers  when  needed. 
When  the  packers  make  a  big  catch  of 
fish,  since  the  fish  are  perishable  it  Is 
necessary  to  start  them  on  their  way. 
The.se  packers  have  to  have  complete 
flexibility. 

We  wanted  to  make  it  extremely  clear 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  such 
commodities  be  regulated.  Those  com- 
modities will  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
exemption  which  was  applied  to  them  in 
the  orii;inal  section  305. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assume  the  language 
was  completely  satisfactory  to  the  sea- 
food industry. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  language  was 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  seafood 
industry.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  propounded  a  ques- 
tion to  me  with  regard  to  that  matter. 
We  will  make  the  Record  a  little  more 
complete  on  some  other  seafood  matters, 
as  to  which  interest  has  been  expressed 
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by  the  people  from  the  New  England 
States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate tlie  comments  of  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  expre.ss  my  gratification  that 
the  seafood  industry  in  my  section  had 
the  precaution  to  elect  a  Georgian  who 
htd  his  oritiin  in  Florida  as  the  president 
of  the  industry.     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator   from   Mas' achuselts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  bill  attempts  to  exempt  such  frozen 
fisheries  products  as  cod  fi.sh  cakes, 
deviled  crab,  fish  with  sauce,  firh  din- 
ners, and  similar  sea  food  products,  even 
though  tliey  are  shown  as  "not  exempt" 
in  ICC  ruling  No.  107? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  in  the  affirmative,  "Yes.  '  It 
was  our  intention  that  the  items  be  ex- 
empt. We  could  not  write  into  the  law. 
Mr.  President,  all  these  various  items 
which  have  seafood  in  Uiem.  If  we  had, 
the  bill  would  have  had  to  be  longer  than 
some  of  the  tax  laws.  As  best  we  could 
we  made  references  to  these  subjects  in 
the  report  and  in  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor.  I  am  very  hnppy  to  say  "Yes,"  it 
Is  our  understanding  such  products  would 
be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENIiEDY.  In  other  word.^,  sea- 
foods which  are  preserved,  such  as 
canned  or  smoked  fish,  for  example,  are 
not  exempt,  but  fresh  or  frozen  seafoods 
which  are  perishable  arc  exempt? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  is 
"Yes."  The  factor  which  governs 
whether  the  article  is  exempt  or  not  ex- 
empt is  how  perishable  it  Ls.  If  the  sea- 
food is  canned,  as  is  true  with  respect 
to  some  salmon  and  other  fish  of  that 
nature,  then  the  Item  does  not  need  an 
exemption,  because  it  can  be  held  to 
await  the  service  of  ret;ulated  carriers. 
When  the  food  is  perishable  or  in  a  per- 
ishable state,  obviously  flexibility  is 
needed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  will  be  Rood  news  in  New  England  to- 
night when  the  word  goes  out  about  the 
codfish  cakes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  like  Uiose  cod- 
fish cakes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
clarification  of  the  provision  on  line  18, 
page  17; 

Providrd.  That  the  words  "property  con- 
slsUiig  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish  (Including 
shcllflsh),  or  agricultural  (Including  horti- 
cultural) commodities  (not  including  manu- 
factured products  thereof)"  as  used  herein 
shall  Include  property  shown  as  "Exempt" 
In  the  "Commodity  List"  Incorporated  In 
ruling  No.  107,  March  19,  1958,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  shall  not  include  property 
»hown  therein  as  "Not  exempt." 

I  think  the  reference  to  "property 
showTi  therein  as  'Not  exempt'  "  is  per- 
fectly plain.    However,  as  I  understand, 


this  language  would  freeze  exemptions  to 
commodities  which  are  now  exempt,  with 
a  few — particularly  frozen  foods  and 
vegetables — frozen  out  of  the  exempt 
list.  As  I  understand,  the  exempt  list 
specifies,  we  will  say,  "peaches  in  8-pound 
bag.s,"  or  "peaches  in  baskets,"  or 
"peaches  shipped  this  way,"  or  "other 
fruits."  The.se  fruits  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  container  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  shipped.  The 
language  does  not  make  reference  to  the 
fruits  themselves. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  the  future  this 
language  could  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
take  from  the  exempt  Ust  those  fruits 
and  vegetables,  should  someone  desire 
to  ship  them  in  some  other  type  of  con- 
tainer, or  in  some  manner  which  is  not 
customaiT  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  question  was 
rai.sed  by  certain  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
certain  products  not  having  been 
mentioned,  they  might  at  some  future 
time  be  subjected  to  regulation  which 
no  one  intended.  We  have  written  into 
the  report  some  language  which  we  be- 
lieve makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  all 
exemptions  originally  granted  in  the  1935 
act  with  respect  to  basic  products,  agri- 
cultural products,  including  fish,  and 
certain  types  of  meat,  will  stand  fast. 
Such  products  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
exemption,  no  matter  what  type  of  con- 
tainer they  are  shipped  in.  They  will 
still  maintain  their  exemption,  so  long 
as  they  maintain  their  original  form. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  asked  for  clarification 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  because  a 
question  had  been  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  what  interpre- 
tation might  be  placed  on  this  wording 
later. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  refer  to 
the  same  section.  In  lines  6,  7,  8,  and 
9  on  page  ]^,  there  is  lan'-;uage  which 
would  exclude  from  the  exempt  cate- 
gory frozen  fruits,  frozen  berries,  or 
frozen  vegetables  now  exempt  from  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  as  tjeing  of  serious  concern  to 
Important  segments  of  the  industry  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  this 
provision  would  be  a  serious  deterrent 
to  the  efficiency  and  economical  conduct 
of  the  operations  of  that  industiy.  It 
does  not  involve  much  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  here  expressing  for  my  constitu- 
ents— and  I  believe  the  same  considera- 
tion applies  to  the  constituents  of  a 
number  of  other  Senators  who  are  not 
now  present:  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  an  interest — their  concern 
over  the  situation.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
pos.«;ibility  that  the  committee  might  con- 
sider an  amendment — and  one  has  been 


submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
1  Mr.  Beall] — to  strike  that  language  and 
leave  in,  as  exempt,  frozen  fruits,  frozen 
berries,  and  frozen  vegetables.  I  do  not 
possess  the  same  degree  of  eloquence  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Ma5-.sachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  who  has  spoken  in  re- 
gard to  the  products  of  the  sea.  How- 
ever, I  have  the  same  deep  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  products  of  the  soil  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  because  the 
same  conditions  apply — the  need  for  flex- 
ibility of  transportation,  speed,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  significance 
to  the  traa-^portation  industry,  as  I  have 
been  informally  advised  by  several  in  the 
industry  with  whom  I  have  talked. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  need  not  apologize  for  any 
lack  of  eloquence.  I  think  his  eloquence 
far  exceeds  the  justificaticn  for  his  case 
in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a 
compliment  of  which  I  can  accept  onlv 
half. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  wrestled 
with  every  one  of  these  problems.  Every- 
one wanted  something  a  little  different. 
However,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
subcommittee,  after  listening  to  the  wit- 
nes.ses  representing  specific  industries, 
not  only  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
but  from  other  States  that  there  should 
be  a  rollback.  The  Sea  Crest  concern  is 
the  largest  packer  and  shipper  of  frozen 
fruits.  We  talked  with  its  representa- 
tives many  times,  and  listened  to  their 
supcestions.  However,  it  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  that  we  needed  a  rollback  with 
respect  to  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  so 
as  to  make  tliem  what  we  thought  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be,  namely, 
nonexempt. 

The  reason  for  that,  very  simply,  is 
this:  The  very  man  who  originates  the 
request  referred  to  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  undoubtedly  has  in  his 
packing  plant  an  operation  in  which  he 
cans  a  part  of  the  vegetables  he  receives. 
He  freezes  another  part.  He  puts  an- 
other part  into  frozen  concentrates,  and 
so  forth.  He  has  a  big  operation,  in 
which  the  canned  fruit,  the  concentrated 
juices,  and  things  of  that  nature,  must 
be  carried  by  regulated  transportation. 

Up  until  about  a  year  ago,  even  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  carried  by  reg- 
ulated transportation:  but  by  virtue  of  a 
court  decision  they  were  suddenly  de- 
regulated in  that  particular  area.  So  we 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  fair  to  those  who 
must  compete  with  the  producers  of 
frozen  fruit  and  vegetables,  that  is.  those 
who  are  not  in  the  canning  business,  and 
those  in  the  cc^^entrate  business — who. 
in  effect,  are  in  the  same  business — to  re- 
quire them  to  ship  by  regulated  transpor- 
tation, whereas,  the  frozen  vegetable 
dealers  would  be  permitted  to  ship  by 
unregulated  transportation. 

There  was  some  objection  to  that  con- 
clusion on  the  part  of  certain  interests. 
We  adopted  the  program  knowing  that  it 
was  not  the  kind  that  would  satisfy 
everyone,  even  though  in  this  particular 
connection  we  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
could  to  satisfy  all  interests. 
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So  I  asked  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  withhold  pressing  that  partic- 
ular point.  We  have  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  do  not  think  we  arc  in  a 
po.sition  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
would,  in  effect,  give  to  the  frozen  fruit 
and  vegetable  dealers  the  exemption 
which  they  seek. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sure 
the  able  Senator  and  the  other  members 
of  his  subcommittee  have  given  what,  in 
their  judgment,  is  adequate  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  problem.  However,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  for  one  in  my  position 
to  accept  a  result  which  continues  the 
exemption  for  everyone  else,  adds  ex- 
emptions for  products  of  the  sea,  and 
leaves  only  my  constituents  and  the  con- 
stituents of  Senators  from  a  few  other 
States  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  not  want 
the  Senator  to  base  his  argument  on 
that  point.  The  Senator  represents  the 
people  of  Now  Jersey,  the  great  State 
in  which  I  was  born. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
very  proud  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  exemption  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea.  In  addition,  there  is 
also  a  great  canning  industry  in  the 
Senator's  State;  and  canners  do  not 
want  what  the  Senator  is  asking  for. 
Some  of  the  concentrate  dealers  do  not 
seek  that  for  which  the  Senator  is  a.sk- 
ing.  They  make  the  very  fair  argu- 
ment, "So  long  as  we  are  basically  com- 
petitors, why  .should  we  be  put  on  one 
standard  of  competition,  while  others 
are  put  on  another  standard  of 
competition?" 

In  effect,  this  provision  merely  places 
all  those  in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble business — the  products  being  once 
removed  from  their  original  State — on 
the  ."^ame  platform,  on  which  they  can 
compete. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
wi.^h  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senator 
unduly,  but  it  seems  very  clear  to  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  compari- 
son between  the  treatment  which  is 
given — I  think  properly — to  seafood  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  to  poultry  products 
from  Arkansas  and  other  States,  and 
the  treatment  which  is  not  given  to 
frozen  fruits,  frozen  berries,  and  frozen 
vegetables.  The  difference  between 
canned  and  permanently  packed  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  the  same  as  the  dif- 
ference between  canned  and  perma- 
nently packed  seafood  and  frozen  food. 
If  one  is  peri.shable,  the  other  is  perish- 
able:  and  the  need  for  rapid  and  flexible 
transportation  applies  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  able  Senator's 
State  is  not  alone.  I  would  not  want 
him  to  think  that  thi.s  bill  represents 
any  di.scrimination  against  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  so  intended. 

Mr.  SMATHET^S.  We  in  Florida  have 
this  problem  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
do  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  it.  However, 
the  subcommittee  and  tlie  full  commit- 
tee, after  wre.stling  with  thi.s  problem 
for  many  week.s.  decided  that  all  these 
people  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis,  so  that  they  can  compete  from 
the  same  basis. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  indulging  me  during  this 
colloquy.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I 
have  been  persuaded — not  that  there  i.s 
any  intentional  or  vicious  attack  on  the 
industry,  but,  rather,  that  there  is  a  mis- 
take being  made  in  its  treatment — and 
I  should  like  to  reserve  for  a  little  while 
longer  the  question  of  whether  the 
amendment  should   be  pressed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair  • .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  after  line  11,  to  strike  out: 

"(3)  In  a  proceeding  Involving  competition 
with  another  mode  of  transportation,  the 
Commission,  in  dct^rmlnlnR  whether  a  rail 
rate  Is  lower  than  a  reasonable  minimum 
rate,  shall  consider  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  movement  of  the  traffic 
by  railroad  and  not  by  such  other  mode." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(3)  In  a  proceeding  involving  competition 
between  carriers  of  dlfTerent  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  act,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  determining  whether  a  rate  Is  lower 
than  a  reasonable  minimum  rate,  shall  con- 
sider the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  movement  of  the  traffic  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  to  which  the  rate  Is  applicable.  Rates 
of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  up  to  a  par- 
ticular level  to  protect  the  traffic  of  any  other 
mode  of  transportntlon,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  objectives  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  declared  in  this  act." 

On  page  13.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Treas- 
ury, to  insert  "and  under  the  Joint  control 
of  the  carrier  and  the  Commission";  In  line 
18,  after  the  word  "section",  to  Insert  "and 
only  after  the  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
established  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
of  the  principal  amount  on  which  such  earn- 
ings accrued";  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
"deposit",  to  insert  "of  such  earnings";  on 
page  14.  line  6.  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "filing 
of  the  Income  tax  return  of  such  common 
carrier  for  such"  and  Insert  "fifteenth  day 
of  the  third  month  following  the  end  of 
such  common  carrier's";  after  line  14.  to 
strike  out : 

"(4)  In  computing  the  gross  Income  under 
section  61  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended,  of  any  common  carrier 
subject  to  this  act  there  shall  be  Included  all 
amounts  withdrawn  during  the  taxable  year 
from  the  said  construction  reserve  fund  for 
pur(X)ses  other  than  those  specified  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  any 
amount  deposited  In  the  reserve  fund  which 
shall  be  permitted  U)  remain  in  such  fund 
for  5  years  after  having  been  deposited  there- 
in shall  be  considered  to  have  been  so  with- 
drawn from  such  fund  on  the  first  day 
following  the  expiration  of  such  5-year 
period.  Such  amounts  shall  be  subject  to 
tax  at  the  rate  or  rat^s  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  amended,  applicable  to  the 
year  In  which  such  amounts  were  deducted 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  (includ- 
ing the  interest  provisions  of  such  Code  as 
amended,  as  If  a  tax  deficiency  for  such  year, 
whether  or  not  a  tax  deficiency  would  exist 
for  such  year  otherwise).  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  any  amounts  expended  or 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve  fund  shall  be 
i'.pplied  against  amnunt.s  deposited  llicreln 
in  order  of  the  deposits." 


And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(4)  In  computing  the  gross  Income  under 
section  61  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended,  of  any  common  carrier 
subject  to  tills  act  there  ahall  be  Included  all 
principal  amounts — 

"(a)  withdrawn  during  the  taxable  year 
from  the  sjiid  constriction  reserve  fund  for 
purposes  other  than  those  speclUed  In  para- 
graph (  1 1  of  this  section,  and 

"(b)  deposited  in  the  reserve  fund  which 
shall  be  permitted  to  remain  In  such  fund 
for  5  years  after  having  been  deposited 
therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  so 
withdrawn  from  such  fund  on  the  first  day 
following  the  expiration  of  such  5-year 
period. 

All  such  principal  amotuits  shall  be  subject 
to  tax  at  the  rate  or  rates  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  applicable  to 
the  taxable  year  In  which  svich  amounta 
were  deducted  in  computing  taxable  Income 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3(  of  this  section 
Including  the  Interest  under  section  0601  of 
such  code  as  amended,  as  if  a  tax  dftlciency 
had  existed  for  the  year  fi>r  which  tlie  deduc- 
tion was  taken,  whether  or  not  a  tax  de- 
ficiency would  otherwise  exist  for  such  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  any  principal 
amounts  expended  or  withdrawn  from  the 
reserve  fund  shall  be  applied  against  princi- 
pal amounts  deposited  therein  In  order  uf 
the  depKJslts." 

On  page  16,  line  16,  after  the  word  "tax", 
to  strike  out  "deficiency"  and  in.sert  "liabil- 
ity", and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"thereon",  to  Insert  "as  computed";  on  page 
17,  line  1.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
"that  portion  of  the  deposits  in  the"  and 
Insert  "the  amount  from  the  construction 
reserve";  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "include", 
to  strike  out  "only  those  commodities  '  and 
Insert  "property";  on  page  18.  line  1,  after 
the  word  "Commission",  to  Insert  "but  shall 
not  Include  property  shown  therein  as  'Not 
exempt*  ";  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "vege- 
tables", to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "f)r 
property  imported  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try;" and  insert  "and  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude cooked  or  uncooked  (Including 
breaded)  fish  or  shellfish,  when  frozen  or 
fresh;";  on  page  19.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"territory",  to  strike  out  "as  a  common  or 
contract  carrier"  and  insert  "as  a  common, 
contract,  or  exempt  carrier";  and  on  page  20, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "Is",  to  strike  out 
"solely  within  the  scope"  and  Insert  "Incl- 
denUil  to." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is   open   to   further   amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  section  4  of  the  bill. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  13,  beginning  with  the  word  "that", 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  language 
down  to  and  including  the  word  "other- 
wise" on  line  17  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "considering  the  public  convenience 
and  nece.ssity  end  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  carrier  or  carriers,  that  the  public 
interest  requires  the  operation  or  serv- 
ice of  such  train,  ferry,  .<;tation,  depot, 
or  other  facility,  and  it  will  not". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi-,  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  the  bill  the  present  definition  of 
a  situation  in  which  a  railroad  may  dis- 
continue a  branch  line  or  commuter 
line — and  that  is  what  the  amendment 
refers  to — where  such  operation  results 
in  a  net  less,  and  to  substitute  for  that 
sole  criterion  now  contained  in  the  bill 
a  more  general  criterion:  "Considering 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  and 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers."     In  other  words  I   would  set 
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up  two  .specific  standards.     First,  loss; 
second,  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  as 
the  bill  is  written  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  consideration  does  not 
control  even  as  a  part  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Commis.sion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  plight 
of  the  railroads.  I  am  entirely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  committee,  a«^  the  com- 
mittee has  served  remarkVoly  well  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  of  thfe  country  in 
trying  to  produce  some  solutions  to  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  railroads. 

There  is  no  question  al.so  about  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads is  the  loss  operation  of  commuter 
services.  Of  course  I  come  from  a  part 
of  tlie  country.  New  York  State,  where 
we  have  a  number  of  large  cities,  espe- 
cially New  York  City,  v.herc  commuters 
are  a  very  important  segment  of  our 
population,  and  the  railroad  service  they 
get  is  a  paramount  question  of  public 
interest. 

I  might  say.  .so  that  my  colleagues 
will  understand  the  significance  of  this 
matter,  that  my  amendment  applies  not 
only  to  New  York  City  and  other  great 
cities  of  my  State,  but  it  applies  also  to 
any  other  great  city  in  the  country, 
whether  it  be  Atlanta  or  Philadelphia 
or  Detroit  or  San  Franci-sco,  or  any 
other  large  city.  To  those  cities  this 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

I  say  it  is  vital  for  this  reason.  I  know 
very  well  that  the  pending  bill  will  be 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  and  will  tlien  have 
to  go  to  the  other  House.  Then  it  will 
have  to  go  to  conference,  and  the  differ- 
ences will  have  to  be  settled  in  confer- 
ence. However,  unless  we  flag  the  situ- 
ation at  this  stage,  it  may  never  get  done, 
or  done  with  the  impact  that  is  required 
under  the  circumstances. 

My  objection  to  the  jjrovision  as  writ- 
ten by  the  committee  is  that  it  moves 
too  far  too  fast.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  words  themselves  in 
section  4  of  the  bill.  A  carrier  is  per- 
mitted to  terminate  or  discontinue  a 
service,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  given  authority  to  require 
the  railroad  to  restore  service  or  to  con- 
tinue it.  and  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  the  railroad's  dcter- 
minatiorr  to  discontinue  a  service. 

T^e  question  then  becomes  what  cri- 
terion the  Commission  shall  use  in  re- 
spect to  an  order  to  require  the  contin- 
uance of  service.  The  criterion  is  con- 
tained at  page  6  of  the  bill,  at  lines  15  to 
18.     I  read  them: 

That  such  operation  or  service  will  not  re- 
sult In  a  net  loss  therefrom  to  the  carrier  or 
c.Trrlers  and  will  not  otherwise  unduly  bur- 
den  interstate   or  foreign  commerce. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  the  only  criterion 
wliich  is  therein  set  forth  is  net  lo.ss.  be- 
cause the  question  of  the  burden  on  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  particular  opera- 
tion; if  it  is  a  net  loss,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  or  not  it  is  construed  as  a  bur- 
den on  either  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Therefore,  if  the  Commission 
could  find  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity    required    nonetheless,   despite 


the  fact  of  the  net  loss,  operation  of  the 
particular  commuter  section  which  is 
sought  to  be  discontinued,  it  is  my  view, 
as  the  bill  is  written,  that  it  would  have 
no  legal  power  to  require  it.  The  dis- 
continuance would  be  left  to  the  entire 
discretion  of  the  individual  carrier. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  objective 
which  it  is  not  wise,  in  the  public  interest, 
to  legislate  into  law  quite  so  flatly  and 
absolutely;  nor  is  it  an  objective  which 
ought  to  be  sought  by  the  pending  bill, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  general 
context  of  other  authority  which  we  have 
given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coni- 
mi.s.sion  with  reference  to  abandonment. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  bill  tries  to  move 
too  far  too  fast?  It  is  because  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  net  loss  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  some  one  somewhere 
as  a  matter  of  law.  It  is  my  view,  as  the 
bill  is  now  written,  that  question  of  law 
will  be  decided  in  terms  of  a  net  loss  on 
the  particular  section  of  a  railroad  which 
is  soughit  to  be  discontinued,  rather  than 
the  net  loss  on  the  total  operations  of 
the  carrier  of  which  that  section  of  the 
road  is  a  part. 

Should  that  happen.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  carriers  could 
discontinue  all  passenger  service  in  the 
whole  east,  because  almost  all  passenger 
service  in  the  east  operates  at  a  loss.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  expect  anyone 
to  operate  at  a  loss.  However,  the  ques- 
tion I  am  raising  is  one  not  with  re.«pect 
to  a  situation  where  there  is  an  overall 
lo.~s.  but  where  there  is  a  loss  upon  a 
particular  section  of  a  railroad.  As  the 
bill  is  written,  if  a  loss  is  shown  on  a 
particular  section  of  a  railroad,  that  rail- 
road can  discontinue  that  section  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cannot  stop  it. 

I  say  that  is  writing  a  law  far  more 
strictly  than  we  have  a  right  to  do.  or 
have  any  business  doing,  in  fairness  to 
millions  of  people.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  does  not  have  this 
power  now.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
State  commissions,  and  the  State  com- 
missions have  very  different  standards 
and  criteria  which  they  employ.  For 
example,  let  me  cite  what  applies  in  my 
State  of  New  York.  I  quote  from  article 
3  of  the  Public  Service  Law,  section  51 
(b»,  which  sets  up  this  criterion: 

The  commission  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
determine  whether  the  existing  service  pro- 
vided by  any  fuch  train  is  reasonably  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  transportation 
service.  Upon  the  Institution  of  Euch  an 
Investigation,  the  commission  Is  authoriJed 
by  order  to  require  the  railroad  corporation 
to  continue  existing  service,  pending  the 
holding  of  public  hearings  and  decision 
thereon — 

And  SO  forth.  The  bill  endeavors  to 
legislate  a  criterion  which  is  very  much 
restricted  and  which,  if  adopted,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  factual  situation  with 
respect  to  passenger  service  generally, 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  exercise  of  our 
power.  We  would  be  absolutely  binding 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
today  has  the  right  to  deal  with  aban- 
donment of  all  or  any  part  of  a  line  of  a 


railroad,  according  to  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  1,  para- 
graph 18,  has  this  criterion,  that  "the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  of  such  abandonment." 

Let  me  repeat  that,  becau.se  I  think  it 
is  very  important  in  this  debate,  "the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  of  such  abandonment." 

That  is  a  very  different  criterion  from 
the  sole  criterion  of  net  loss.  The  fact 
is  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  does  not 
have  the  power  today  to  allow  discon- 
tinuance. It  does  have  the  power  to  in- 
crease rates,  where  intrastate  rates  rep- 
re.sent  an  unjust  discrimination  or  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce. 

The  committee  report  itself  says,  at 
pages  10  and  11.  that  the  mere  increase 
of  rates  is  not  enough;  first,  because 
rates  may  go  out  of  sight:  and  if  they 
are  pa.ssed  on,  patronage  will  so  dimin- 
ish that  the  operation  will  become  a 
nonviable  economic  operation;  second, 
merely  permitting  a  rate  increase  is  not 
practical:  that  some  authority,  other 
than  the  authority  in  the  State,  has  to 
have  the  right  to  allow  a  section  of  a 
railroad  to  be  discontinued. 

I  think  we  who  come  from  the  cities 
and  are  concerned  with  the  probable 
discontinuances  of  sections  of  road  are 
going  a  long  way  in  recognition  of  the 
national  urgency  of  the  city,  by  agree- 
ing to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  bring  about 
discontinuance,  a  power  which  it  does 
not  have  now. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  that  dis- 
tance, although  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  from  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  my  State  opposing 
that  very  thing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ai.BAKY,  N.  y.,7une  11.  1958. 
Sidney  Kelly.  Jr., 

Ad7ninistrative  Assistant  to  Senator 
Javits.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C .: 

The  New  York  Pvib'lc  Service  Commission 
strongly  opposes  enactment  of  sections  3 
and  4  of  S.  3778  and  H.  R.  12488— the  pro- 
posed Transportation  Act  of  19o8 — in  their 
present  form. 

Section  3  would  confer  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  power  to 
regulate  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  all  in- 
trastate transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty by  rail.  In  terms  which  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  complete  Federal  preemption  of 
the  subject.  Section  4  would  per,piit  any 
rail  carrier  to  effect  summarily  change  or 
discontinuance  of  any  passenger  or  freight 
services  or  facilities  without  reference  to 
or  compliance  with  State  laws,  authority  or 
public  need.  The  stated  conditions  under 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  restrain  such  are  completely  illusory. 
Enactment  of  this  section  might  well,  in 
effect,  occasion  the  termination  of  virtually 
all   passenger  service  in  the  East. 

Local  rail  ser\ices  and  fares  are  of  vital 
concern  to  thousands  of  New  York  State  cit- 
izens. Substitution  of  the  type  of  Federal 
control  which  these  sections  contemplate  for 
the  present  local  regulation  of  these  services 
would  be  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  com- 
muting public  and  might  preclude  further 
local  efforts,  of  which  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road  rehabilitation   is   illustrative,   to  meet 
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the    passenj^er    deficit    and    other    pressing 
railroad  problems. 

The  Commission  urgently  solicits  your  as- 
sistance In  preventing  the  enactment  of 
these  two  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  same 
request  has  been  made  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  of  each  Congres- 
sional Representative  from  this  State. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  F.  Feinberc. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  However,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  some  distance  toward  helping 
in  the  national  dilemma  with  respect  to 
the  raihoads,  we  should  not  go  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  ourselves  in  the 
big  cities.  I  respectfully  submit  that  by 
making  the  sole  criterion  "net  loss"  for 
the  discontinuance  of  commuter  roads, 
no  less  are  we  engacing  in  a  destructive 
action  in  terms  of  the  big  cities.  Thr.t  is 
something  which  we  have  no  right  to  do. 
It  is  argued  that  no  or.e  should  be  re- 
quired to  carry  on  an  operation  at  a 
loss.  I  join  in  that  view,  but  I  point 
out  that  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility  it 
is  almost  Hornbcok  law  that  a  public 
utility  is  the  concern  of  everyone,  and 
that  the  only  time  a  public  utility  can  be 
allowed  to  discontinue  a  branch  of  seiv- 
ice  upon  which  it  is  suffering  a  loss  is  if 
the  operation  seriously  prejudices  the 
whole  financial  picture  of  the  utility.  If 
we  were  to  allow  every  public  utility  to 
discontinue  service  because  it  suffered  a 
loss,  we  could  not  operate  on  a  public 
utility  basis,  becau  e  many  aspects  of 
service  would  nece.ssarily  be  discon- 
tinued. Yet  if  we  allow  the  bill  to  stand 
as  it  is,  that  is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
doing.  I  have  very  grave  doubt  that 
that  is  the  fundamental  intention  of  tiie 
Senate. 

What  we  shall  be  doing,  if  we  act  in 
this  dra'-tic  way,  i.s  to  move  too  far,  too 
ias.t.  We  arc  trying  to  help  the  railroads 
solve  their  commuter  prcblem.s:  but  we 
shall  be  trying  to  help  them,  if  we  pass 
the  bill  as  it  is,  by  selling  a  standard 
which  puts  the  public  ab.solutely  at  the 
mercy  of  any  railroad  v.hich  can  shov.'  a 
loss  on  any  particular  section  of  its  line. 
That.  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  and 
should  not  be  our  purpose.  Certainly  it 
is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  will  in  any  way  seriously 
prejudice  the  bill.  The  amendment 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.'jion.  jurisdiction  which  it 
lacks  undei  present  law.  It  provides  the 
Commission  witii  a  more  flexible  crite- 
rion than  l.s  provided  In  the  biU,  but  a 
criterion,  ncverlheles.s,  which  kivcs  the* 
CommLsslon  power  to  .sa'.e  any  road  from 
serious,  drastic  financial  Injury  bccau.'-c 
of  the  operation  of  an  unprofitable  com- 
muter service. 

I  think  the  amendment  gives  the  Com- 
mLs.sion  the  kind  of  authority  which  it 
oufht  to  have:  at  the  same  lime,  it  docs 
not  vest  the  Commission  with  life-and- 
death  authority  over  commuter  service 
based  on  a  narrow  criterion  which  is  not 
based  on  the  context  of  general  public 
utility  law.  and  is  not  found  in  other 
phases  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  or  regulation  not  justified 
by  the  public  interest. 


I  refer  to  page  22  of  the  committee  re- 
port, in  which  there  is  a  complaint,  as 
follows: 

Without  recltlnjt  Individual  cases  the  sub- 
committee is  satisfied  that  State  regulatory 
bodies  all  too  often  have  been  excessively 
conservative  and  unduly  repressive  in  requir- 
ing the  maintenance  of  uneconomic  and  un- 
necessary services  and  facilities.  •  •  •  In 
m-^.ny  such  cases,  Stite  regulatory  commis- 
sions have  shown  a  definite  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  .serious  impact  on  a  railroad's 
financial  condition  resulting  from  prolonged 
loss-producing  operations. 

I  have  read  those  words  bccau.sc  I 
think  they  aiC  all  important  in  this  dis- 
cu.'^sion — ■'en  a  railroad's  financial  con- 
dition." 

Those  are  the  words,  however,  in  the 
bill  OS  presented  to  us. 

"On  a  railroad's  financial  condition" 
is  the  bar.is  which  I  am  willing  to  accept; 
but  on  a  net  loss  basis  for  a  particular 
operation  sought  to  be  discontinued  is 
not  a  basis  ^^hich  I  or  the  people  or  the 
Senate  ought  to  accept. 

This  is  not  a  li:,'ht  matter.  We  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
and  very  ba;  :c  problems  involved  in  the 
railroading  business.  I  am  more  than 
h?ppy  that  we  are  now  acting  in  the 
matter.  I  think  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  we  could  do  any- 
thing to  meet  the  situation  fairly  and 
squarely.  B^it  I  respectfully  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  meeting  it  fairly  and 
squarely  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
go  to  such  extremes  under  cover  of 
doing  something  which  Is  the  ri^ht  thing 
to  do  at  thi.s  particular  time  as  to  give 
ourselves  great  cause  for  grief  if  we  pass 
the  bill. 

Although,  I  repeat,  we  may  be  able 
to  do  something  about  this  particular 
provision  In  conference,  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  other  body,  still  it  is  our 
bound  and  duty,  when  we  seo  something 
wrong  with  a  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  put  it  in  propv-^r  shape. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  £MATHi;r,sl.  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
pealed in  the  hope  that  he  mi'ht  be 
able  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference, tlial,  I  think  it  truly  perfects 
section  4.  and  may  very  well,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  the  whole  of  section  4 
is  to  be  prcij.'sed,  as  I  understand  it  is. 
result  In  saving  thi.s  particular  section 
which  is  of  tremendous  advantape  to 
the  railroad  indu.slry  in  terms  of  It.i 
really  fundamental  problems. 

I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BhickerI.  who  Is  a  dls- 
tin.;ulshed  lawyer,  about  this  matter  a 
while  ago.  I  received  the  distinct  Im- 
prc.;3ion  from  the  colloquy  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  not 
exercise  authority  because  ac  are  fiolng 
Into  a  very  deep  study  of  the  whole 
tran.sportatlon  system,  which  was  voted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  this  morning. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  he  feci;; 
that  the  Commission  is  going  to  v.ait  on 
that  study  before  they  act.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  we.  as  lawyers,  can  be  sat- 
i.sfied  with  that. 

Under  the  criterion  which  Is  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  If  I  were  a  lawyer  represent- 
ing a  railroad,  I  would  act  as  follows: 

I  would  give  notice  of  discontinunnce 
and  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission.  I  would  accept  even  an 
adverse  decision,  if  the  Commission 
wanted  to  make  it.  I  would  then  go 
to  the  court  to  have  the  decision  re- 
versed. I  am  confident  that  I  could 
reverse  the  Commis.sion  upon  thl.s  lan- 
guage, on  the  ground  that  the  Congres- 
sional purpose  as  specified  In  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  law.  were  that  any 
railroad  showing  a  net  loss  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  particular  .section  of  the 
road  should  have  the  rlcht  to  duscon- 
tinue  that  section.  No  court  will  over- 
turn a  Congres.siona]  purpcse  so  clearly 
expressed,  unless  we  express  what  is 
really  our  pun^ose  accurately,  and  that 
is  the  aim  of  my  amendment. 

In  summary,  thertfore,  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  tlie  bill  is  completely  vul- 
nerable to  arbitraiv  construction:  It  is 
completely  vulnerable  to  arbitrary  u.se 
by  the  railroads.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  in  the  public  Interest. 

If  the  bill  Is  amended  in  the  way  I 
have  suggested  In  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted,  it  will  result  In  giving  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  a  bal- 
anced authority  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation, both  In  re"-i}ect  to  losses  and  in 
respect  to  the  public  In  the  way  of  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with  nil 
the  other  regulatory  powers  given  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  In  re- 
spect to  the  abandonment  of  sections  of 
railroads. 

For  tlie.-.e  rea.son*^.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMATHFRS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  tr.e 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  recognizes  and  is  trying  to  meet 
by  hlr,  amendment.  Commuter  trains  In 
metropolitan  areas  arc  obviously  operat- 
ing at  a  great  los«?.  Nevertheless,  they 
render  great  .service  to  many  people. 
However,  the  commuter  problem  is  a 
problr»m  which,  it  v.as  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  be  referred  to 
our  .'^^tudy  committee,  because  It  is  es- 
sentially a  problem  within  the  States; 
it  Is  not  an  interstate  problem. 

If  we  should  adopt  tlic  language  that 
the  able  Senator  frcm  New  York  recom- 
mends, all  It  would  mean  would  be  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history  a  Govern- 
ment agency  would  be  saying  to  the 
owners  of  private  bu.slne.ss,  "You  will 
liave  to  bperatc  your  business  whether 
you  can  make  a  profit  with  it  or  not. 
You  will  have  to  run  the  business  wheth- 
er you  take  all  the  stockholdeis'  money, 
or  whether  you  have  to  take  up  your 
tracks  or  cars  and  sell  them  for  scrap. 
Nevcrthcle.ss,  you  must  run  the  busi- 
ness." 

I  do  not  think  we  have  come  to  such  a 
point  in  our  history.  I  do  not  think 
Senators  would  want  to  see  that  happen. 

If  ours  were  a  nationalistic  form  of 
government,  and  if  it  were  a  fact  that 
the  system  were  a  complete  monopolis- 
tic operation,  then  I  think  the  argument 
might  have  some  persuasiveness.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  on  thci;e  particular  op- 
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eration.s.  It  Is  the  privately  owned  rail- 
roads who  are  losing  money. 

The  testimony  o!  witness  after  wltne.ss 
conclusively  .shows  over  and  over  again, 
that  vei-y  few  people  are  patronizing  the 
trains;  yet  the  railroads  cannot  discon- 
tinue their  operation.  Becau.se  they 
h.ave  to  continue  to  run  the  trains,  we 
find  that  the  class  I  railroads  have  sus- 
tained lo.s.ses  of  $716  million. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  count)  y,  If  we  wish  them  to 
continue  In  opeiatlon,  certainly  we 
should  not  require  them  to  continue  op- 
erations of  this  tyF>e,  and  certainly  we 
should  not  have  the  Government  require 
them  to  continue  their  service,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  make  a  profit. 

Po  we  recounize  the  existence  of  the 
problem.  We  also  recognize  that  the 
study  subcommittee  which  has  been 
appointed  will,  within  18  months,  make 
recommendations  regarding  what  should 
be  done  about  the  commuter  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Prer^ident,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

The  PRE.SIDING  OP^FICER  (Mr. 
Laus<~he  in  the  chair ».  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  I-1orlda  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS      I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fiom  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  norida  in  opposition, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  he  con- 
strues— and  that  11. e  subcommittee  con- 
strues. If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
able  to  say  that — that  the  words  "net 
loss."  as  they  app(  ar  on  pa!;e  6  of  the 
bill,  in  line  16.  lefer  to  a  railroads 
financial  condition  -and  I  am  now  using 
the  words  of  the  committee  report — 
rather  than  to  the  net  loss  on  the  par- 
ticular operation  vhich  Is  sought  to  be 
di.scontinued'' 

Mr.  SMATHER.S.  We  construe  the 
words  "net  loss"  t<»  mean  the  loss  from 
the  particular  operation  the  railroad  is 
rendering. 

But  to  go  one  step  further,  not  only  do 
we  find  there  Is  a  r  et  lo.ss  on  the  basis  of 
the  particular  ppec  fics  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  in  mind,  which  relate  to 
the  general  propos  tlon,  and  not  only  do 
we  find  there  Is  a  ret  loss  with  rc."=pect  to 
some  of  the  speciric  trips  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ha;  in  mind,  but  we  find 
there  Is  also  a  n?t  loss  In  many  Instances 
with  respect  to  the  entire  company 
which  is  operating:  the  commuter  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslallve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  SMATHER5;.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consen  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  res<  Inded. 

The  PRESIDIN(}  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  ii  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  M  r.  Javits  1 . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Jlr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  .second  • 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  shall  speak  for  only  1  additional 
minute;  I  shall  do  so  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  were  not  present  during 
the  previous  debate. 

I  believe  it  has  now  been  made  clear, 
by  means  of  the  response  which  has  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  my  question,  that  the  definition  of 
the  words  "net  loss",  as  they  appear  ori 
page  6  of  the  bill,  in  line  16.  is  that  they 
relate  to  the  net  lo.ss  on  the  particular 
operation  or  the  particular  section  of  a 
line  which  a  carrier  is  seeking  to  discon- 
tinue. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  no  fiexi- 
bility  whatsoever.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  not  subject  to  re- 
versal in  the  courts  if  it  fails  as  a  matter 
of  law  to  require  the  continued  operation 
of  a  line  as  to  which  there  is  proof  of  a 
net  loss.  I  say  that  is  contrary  to  fun- 
damental public  policy  and  the  public 
ii.tercst  in  areas  which  are  served  by 
lines  which  may  sustain  a  net  loss;  and 
I  also  say  that  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  the  bill  Is  far  more  than  is  necessary  in 
fairness  to  the  railroads.  Certainly  it  is 
jnoper  to  look  to  the  overall  financial 
condition  of  the  raihoads.  inasmuch  as 
they  are  public  utilities,  rather  than  to 
a  lo.ss  on  a  particular  operation. 

I  believe  this  i.ssue  has  been  boiled 
down  and  pinpointed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
clear  that  we  would  be  providing  relief 
and  authority  which  we  would  have  no 
business  to  provide  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  millions  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  If  we  pro- 
vided for  such  relief  and  authority.  I 
maintain  that  we  would  regret  it.  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  do  so. 
To  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  it  does  not  have 
at  the  present  time  is  in  Itself  a  mark 
of  progress,  because  In  that  way  we 
shall  remove  these  decisions  from  tlie 
State  or  local  scene,  by  providing  that 
they  shall  be  made  on  the  national 
scene,  where  we  havag^  right  to  assume 
there  will  be  greatei^bjectivlty. 

But  if  we  wish  to  have  greater  objec- 
tivity, let  us  permit  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  the  power  to 
exercise  that  responsibility  by  means  of 
the  criteria  which   are  stated. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment, with  these  criteria  be  adopted, 
that  is.  con-sidcrlng  the  need  for  finan- 
cial  assistance,  and  also  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  Given  the  two 
criteria,  the  ICC  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  just  decisions,  in  tlie 
public  interest,  and  the  railroads  will 
have  justice  done  to  them  and  be  given 
relief  in  their  very  acute  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  division  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.«>tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  section  4.  beginning  on  line 
21,  page  4,  and  to  renumber  the  remain- 
ing sections  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  beginning  with 
line  21  on  page  4  and  ending  with  luie 
8  on  page  7,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  13  thereof  a  new  section  13a  as 
follows: 

■  Sec.    13a.   A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to 
this  part,  if  their  rights  with  respect  to  the 
diEContliiuance   or    change,    in    whole   or    In 
part,  of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train 
or   ferry    engaged    in    the    transportation    of 
passengers  or  prcp3rty  in  Interstate,  foreign, 
and    Intrastate   commerce,   or    any   of    them, 
or  of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  station, 
depot  or  other  facility  where  paisengers  or 
property  are  received  for   transportation  In 
interstate,  foreign  and  intrastate  commerce, 
or  any  of  them,  are  subject  to  any  provision 
of  the  constitution  or  statutes  of  any  Stat« 
or  any  regulation  or  order  of  lor  are  the  sub- 
ject of  any  proceeding  pending  before)    any 
court    or    an    administrative    or    regulatory 
agency  of  any  State,  may,  but  shall  not  be 
required   to,  file  with  the  Commission,  mall 
to  the  governor  of  each  State  in  which  such 
train,   ferry,   station,   depot  or  other   facility 
is  cp3rated.  and  post  in  every  station,  depot 
or    other    facility    directly    affected    thereby, 
notice  at  least  thirty  days  In  advance  of  any 
such    proposed    discontinuance    or    change. 
The    carrier    or    carriers    filing    such    notice 
may    dUcontinue    or    change    any    such    op- 
eration  or    service   pursuant    to   such    notice 
except  as  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sion   pursuant    to    this   section,   the    laws   or 
constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  decision  or 
order  of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
before,  any  court  or  State  authority  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding.      Upon   the   filing 
of   such   notice   the   Commission  shall  have 
authority    during    said    thirty    days'    notice 
period,   either    upon    complaint    or    ujxjn    its 
own    initiative   without  complaint,    to   enter 
upon   an  Investigation  of  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change.     Upon   the   institu- 
tion of  £U?h  investigation,  the  CommisElon. 
by  order  served  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers 
affected    thereby   at   least    ten   days   prior   to 
the    day    on    which    such    discontinuance   or 
change    would    otherwise    become    effective, 
may  require  such  train,  ferry,  station,  depot 
or  other  facility  to  be  continued  in  operation 
or    service.    In    whole    or    In    part,    pending 
hearing  and  decision  In  such  investl'^ation, 
but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months 
beyond  the  date  when  such  discontinuance 
or  change  would  otherwise  have  become  ef- 
fective     If.  after  hearing  In  such  invest lni»- 
tlon,    whether    concluded     before    or    after 
ruch  discontinuance  or  change  has  become 
effective,  the  Commission  Iliads  that  the  op- 
eration or  service  of  such   trnln,  ferry,  stn- 
t'on.   depot   or   other  facility   is  required   by 
public   convenience  and   necessity  atid   that 
such  operation  or  service  will  not  result  in 
a   net  loss  therefrom  to  the  -carrier  or  car- 
riers and  will  not  otherwise  unduly  burden 
Interstate    or    foreign    commerce,    the    Com- 
mission may  by  order  require  the  contlnu- 
aiice   or  restoration  of  operation  or  service 
of  such  train,  ferry,  station,  depot  or  other 
facility,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  period  not 
to   exceed    one   year   from   the  date   of   such 
order.     The   provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  supersede  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the 
orders  or  regulations  of  any  administrative 
or   regulatory   body   of  any   StPte   applicable 
to    such    discontinuance    or    change    unless 
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notice  as  In  this  sectjon  provided  Is  filed 
with  the  Commission.  On  the  expiration  of 
an  order  by  the  Commission  after  such  In- 
vestigation requiring  the  continuance  or 
restoration  of  operation  or  service,  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  State  as  to  such  discontinu- 
ance or  change  shall  not  longer  be  super- 
seded unless  the  procedure  provided  by  this 
section  shall  again  be  invoked  by  the  earner 
or  carriers." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  am  as  keenly  alive  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  raih-oad  industry  to  our 
national  economy  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense  as  is  any 
other  Senator.  I  realize  this  industry  is 
of  vital  importance  to  our  civilizr.tion. 
I  desire  to  assi.st  the  railroads  in  their 
dimcultles  In  any  way  that  I  properly 
can.  and  am  wllllnK  to  support  any  rea- 
fionnble  prtiposi'lun  wlierrljy  tlie  Fodrial 
Onvrrnniriit  may  propnty  fxtciid  as- 
filfltfliH'p   tf)  the  iRlhoHfl  indUHtiy. 

1  (111  lint,  hnwpvpr,  bflipve  thttt  Ihf 
t^rfnhiMii.q  (if  111'-  ti"i'll»i«  Hilt,  n^  fiHiiid 
IM  .«ti'('llMii  i  nil'  iii"« 'iifiiy  In  Ihn  pnlvn* 
VMll"M  nf  III"  Mllinii'l  IMMUW'IV  I  H't 
hdnw  IhrtI  lli»'  iMHVhiHiii  nf  oc"  limi  i 
lit  IliM  l/ili  MIP  tt  ||».»mhi(Ih(|'»  lijnw  In  nni 
ili|.4|  ftniH  ul  OniiiMini''Mi  Miwl  III*'  iluhi'i 
ii(  ItiM  «»h»,mI  «Ii»Ii.'i  llir'  ii<'»i|((l(  l»  )( 
IiIm  I'<  Intutl  ttnU  MnyxlhlMi'Ul  iili't  In  llu> 
i.ithlli;    IMlt'M'^l    nf    lIlK  blll'llItU    ('nllUIIMIlh 

\\im  lit  Uiti  Unilot  NiMUm  'i'liU  itfiHUiW 
\n  n  illic"!  HlMt  tllMOlii!  hinw  In  Ihti  Mll« 
llinilly  lit  IIk'  (4I>iI*'  li'tultiLniv  l/nillitt, 
whM'li  (ir»i  ('r>'uliil  In  iiin^l  hiDluiidu,  \iv 

Ihi'    CollnKlin  |(((l»»    f'f    llin    hiViiul    HlHlCtt. 

t'  '•  I  iMii  4  III  I  !'<'  t'lll  III  '■  '  '  I  'ii'  I'"  I'l 
fiili'llnii't  nf  Mnvniiiii'iii  liniii  I'lr  hiiiio 
r.i|  itiild  tn  llni  \n\l\H-y  nf  lti'«  rnloiUMC 
Kivn,  tiii'l  IM  ti  fur  hliUlt'  fi/iuiiid  lit 
I  In-  iii'/Vf  In  rurUuT  r'-iilrall/.n  ull  tlio 
pimilh  nf  unvci  tiliW'tlt  U\  n  MlinllU  cvw- 
liiil  U'ni'iMMiiiit  hfio  in  WuttiUhi'iHii 

'J'hl'^  whnU*  prnvlMinn,  an  ii  ciiwual  iiad- 
liii;  of  It  Ulll  riVtMil,  U  in  d('i'»KiiLloli  nf 
l(,.iil  M'lf  unvcnimpnt.  It  i;;  iiii  ai'rnt'ant 
und  contemptuous  diM«';uud  of  the  very 
existence  of  local  In.'illLuiions  of  Kovcrn- 
ment  that  bic  cicutod  by  the  htatch  to 
B?rve  the  people  of  tlic  several  Htates. 

I  hope  every  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
amendment  will  have  taken  care  to  rerd 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill. 
I  desire  to  read  from  them  briefly: 

A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  this  part.  If 
their  rights  with  respect  to  the  discontinu- 
ance or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the 
operation  or  service  of  any  train  or  ferry 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property  In  Interstate,  foreign,  and  Intra- 
state commerce,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  the 
operation  or  service  of  any  station,  depot,  or 
other  facility  where  passengers  or  property 
are  received  for  transportation — 

I  eliminate  some  words — 

are  subject  to  any  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  statutes  of  any  State  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  of  (or  are  the  subject  of  any 
proceeding  pending  before)  any  court  or  an 
administrative  or  regulatory  agency  of  any 
State,  may.  but  shall  not  be  recjulred  to,  file 
with  the  Commission,  mail  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  which  such  train,  ferry, 
st;^tlon,  depot,  or  other  facility  Is  operated, 
and  post  In  every  station,  depot,  or  other 
facility  directly  affected  thereby,  notice  at 
least  30  days  in  advance  of  any  sucli  proposed 
discontinuance  or  change.  The  carrier  or 
carriers  filliig  such  notice  may  discontinue 
or  change  any  such  operation  or  service  pur- 
suant to  sxich  notice  except  as  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Commission — 


That  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— 

pursuant  to  this  section,  the  l.\ws  or  con.'^tl- 
tutlon  of  any  State,  or  the  decision  or  order 
of,  or  the  perdcncy  of  any  proceeding  before, 
any  court  or  State  autliorlty  to  the  contrary 
not  witlistand  Ing. 

I  have  never  bofoi-e  seen  a  section  in 
any  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  that 
more  specifically  proposes  to  wipe  out 
sections  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  or  strike  down  State  laws,  includ- 
ing State  regulatory  bodies,  and  ro  into 
the  courts  of  the  States  and  take  Juris- 
diction of  matters  pending  there  under 
State  law  and  brins  them  here  to  Wa?  h- 
tnuton.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  le.;i:s- 
lativo  proposal  that  makes  a  more  forth- 
1  lulit  assault  upn'i  the  i  iuht  of  local  fclf- 
cnvei  nm'iii  and  the  i  Ichts  of  Ftnles  tluin 
Is  conveyed  by  tliis  Fcctinn  nf  tlir  bill. 

1  ituiriit,  nintiiil«i  In  the  Frdeial  Clnv- 
pinmwi  wniilri  not  pvpm  hnvp  to  wrltp  n 
Ir-ilPi'  In  rt  mtvpifinr  ni  tn  n  ^tnlp  pntti* 
m'«»')ln)i.  Iiul  pniiUI  ttf'l  111  tn|(|f'»t1|'tt|/fn«i 
(lioictMiiel  nf  ||)»'  vny  PMI-'Iflii  P  nf  n  P>\f\\t* 
••"MtMiiMtiuji,  '1  Ik  y  wntilil  lip  «t/l»*  In  \nkf 
"   in  iHpV  IJ^VHy  frnm  lti»<  «'nht|n|  nf  IliMf. 

I I    MnVPhtm*'!*'.    MMit    IMIMK    II    h»i>'   In 

V  ii  hllK^lnll,  WIUmHII  pvI'II  V^IIIIMm  m  )i|< 
li'l  In  IpII  Hm'  MImIp  nftM'lMJi  Mlmiil  II  If 
ilu'V  Wiit»l«ii4  lu,  uudcc  ilUN  mtuiiuii  Ut  III* 
bill, 

r^ttilM  vf<'U\Hio\'V  bortleH  pro  nnt  pprfnrt 
III  Hll  iiioi II  11(1011,     I  Itiinw  llitil  Hlun  HP- 

iiiiniiiton  i«  mMdt  tn  my  own  euin  fnr 

tliit  (lincntillniiiilirff  of  A  I'ttllrofld  MlMllnil 
In  H  umitll  iifwii,  11  niiiy  tnkr  n  lillU  limn 
f'l  Mil*  lawyorn  fut'  iho  rnllioAd*  lu  net, 
niid  If  mity  tAk0  K  IllllK  tniublf*,  bill  they 

li'-.HMlly  KUi'C'-ed  in  clohln  il,"  fclullon 
Mill  under  llih  pinvlwloii  P.c  ptu  i4o  in 
fmiill  invim  w.Mild  <*vi  II  lyf  dciilrd  Ihclr 
diiv  IM  cniirl  T.ike  ii  (nwn  l.i\'i  'f'O 
oi'  rtOO  pi'Mnle  who  dep  ii'l  on  .i  ;--.  >  id 
for  the  delivery  of  f"riili/'  i  c;  f.n  ;r  ni.i- 
clilneiy  or  other  commodii;th  r  m.  :iilio 
their  way  of  life,  How  are  iI.<a  .!i«  to 
'■el  the  money  to  hire  n  lawyer  '.  >  >>  ■■]\ 
the  way  to  Washinulon  and  contend  .  /  h 
the  railroads  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?  At  least,  in  then- 
own  State,  they  can  get  in  their  cars  and 
ride  to  the  Slate  capital.  In  almost  any 
State  they  can  do  that  in  half  a  day. 
Even  in  the  ureal  State  of  Texas  people 
can  ride  to  the  capital  in  half  a  day.  or 
at  least  in  a  day.  A  citizen  can  have  his 
day  in  court  before  the  State  commis- 
sion and  present  whatever  risht  he  is 
claiminp.  He  could  not  do  that  if  we 
transferred  all  of  the  proceedings  to 
Washinprton. 

It  would  not  only  be  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Slates.  Mr.  President — 
It  would  not  only  be  an  as.sault  on  our 
dual  form  of  Government — it  would  not 
only  be  in  derogation  of  the  whole  con- 
cept of  local  self-Rovernment.  but  it 
would  be  a  very  grievous  wrong  perpe- 
trated upon  the  people  of  the.-se  .smaller 
communities,  by  refusing  to  permit  them 
their  day  in  court. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  a 
lonp  way  toward  centralization  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  should  not  completely 
reverse  the  concept  we  have  heretofore 
held  that  the  local  public  service  bodies 
shall  rcKulalc  intra.state  commerce  and 
that  they  shall  have  the  rit/ht  to  say  when 


R  local  station  can  or  cannot  be  discon- 
tinued. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  goes 
further  than  this  proposal,  which  would 
simply  wipe  out  constitutions  in  the 
States,  wipe  out  laws  of  the  States,  and 
tell  the  local  commissioris.  without  even 
the  writing  of  a  letter  or  paying  the 
courtesy  of  notifying  them,  what  is  to 
be  done.  That  would  be  the  result  of 
bringing  these  matters  to  Washington 
for  a  determination  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi-ssion. 

I  do  not  think  such  a  provision  Is 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  Nation.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  underst.md  why  the  railroads  mlkht 
PK  fir  to  have  all  of  the.ie  mailers 
handled  In  the  Intcistale  Commerce 
Comml.H.'-ilon.  but  in  the  lonw  run  Ihe  rnll- 
londs  usually  linvr  their  wny  brfoic  mo«t 
(if  Die  local  Mlnte  tPHUlnteny  bn<lle«,  If 
llipy  liMVp  n  (.Mind  and  wufTltif'ii'  rn«ie. 

'llilfl  provlsir/M  ¥,\\\  Hlin^^l  hnvp  Ihif 
f/T»ilof  dpiiyih'*  till  pM'pU'tif  ihe  fttmtlli  r 
t'ltnlMtlMlIM*  (\HP  pintP  »»  «if  IhW.  il 
m.Ui'l  MnWIl''  llimp  ppnpiP  Ui  I'nftlf  <n 
V.  '  '  n  III  l|i»'  fhil  lllillXK  ••  In  inm- 
|/>-,!i  h!.,  ,:,|  II, p  t<ln' IliN  lit  n  'Itili'.'h  nil 
MM  IhllrlftlM'o  iMllintnl  luiK, 

At  (  »mv,  iIi»<(  HiMiUi  U¥  MMMM  v^rv,  V»«V 

fill  Mr  rp'lllHll,  I  Impd  Ul«  kt-UtHii 
Hill  Ml  I' »tt>l  ii«K*'  linli*'  nf  lliu  kluMlfb  alii 
lit  ptilUlll)  Pll'l  (ll<i|lutf  flt'lM  fKlkllllM  pin* 
CfdUiM  Uy  IlltVlllU  H  Idduid  Vi'lt  nil  Uil* 
t*^Uo;  itiid  I  u^M  fni  t|i»«  ye  Ik  hihI  iitit'ii, 
'Jh'i  IHMIDIUH  OlllCii.H.     U  ili(i9 

•   MlflU  Ii  III    k^rnlM     ' 

'1  llW  y*  tlh  Mild   I  ,  >  .  V  I  I  r  I  111'  H  <l 

Ml'  bMAIMrJllU,  Ml  I'iPklJi-m  llkr 
ui.y  iPMininbly  Jiinlnr  /'..-mflor,  I  f^<•l 
knini'  cniiipuliLlloii  und  M  uicul  deul  nf 
hohlluUi'ii  uboul  rut  kiuMdinu  up  U) 
cniiU'ttl  vMlh  nr  d>Uii<'  uiih  nite  Hho  In 
prolmbly  tho  ^<  m'  ■  i*  Kieitlci.t.  piulla- 
menuiiiun  and  umiuubiedly  i^iie  of  lh«f 
liiicl,  If  not  tile  finest,  cniiftiiiuiunmJ 
liiwyerK  in  Uils  body,  ii  inau  uho,  ho  fur 
as  I  know.  1ms  Hlwli^lt  b<cn  con;  ihtenl  in 
Ills  odvocacy  of  Slates  righu,  and  a 
man  for  whom.  I  must  say.  I  h.ave  per- 
sonally the  highest  respect  and  uarme.st 
affection.  Naturally  it  grieve.s  me  to  be 
competing  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SMATHERS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  sincerely 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  undeserved 
tribute.  I  have  been  around  the  Senate 
long  enough  to  know  such  tribute  usu- 
ally precedes  a  good  stout  knock  upon 
the  head.  His  complimentary  statement 
will  enable  me  to  bear  that  with 
equanimity. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  one  of 
my  chief  regrets  about  the  situation  is 
that  I  find  my.self  at  variance  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  with  resjiect  to  a 
provision  of  a  bill  identified  with  his 
name. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  indeed  flattering  to  me  to 
even  suggest  I  could  knock  him  on  the 
head,  or  that  if  I  could  I  would.  I  could 
not;  certainly  if  I  could  I  would  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Noi-th  Dakota. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  bill  now 
under  considerr  lion  by  the  Senate  in 
most  respects  is  a  very  good  bill.  Most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  neces- 
sary to  help  11  e  railroads.  I  plan  to 
support  the  bill,  but  I  want  tc  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  for  Get  rgia  IMr.  Russell),  for 
I  believe  the  jirovision  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  i;  objectionable,  and  that 
matter  could  well  wait  for  consideration 
at  some  future  t  nie. 

Mr.  SMATIHIIS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  I  hui  riedly  state  to  the  rest 
of  the  Senate:  s.  before  they  commit 
themselves  I  ho  >e  they  will  at  least  lis- 
ten to  the  othei  side  for  Just  a  second. 
After  all.  as  is  a  ways  the  ca.se,  there  are 
two  sides. 

Perhaps  the  rommittce  was  in  error. 
We  do  nnt  piofc  ;.■*  for  a  mniiic  lit  to  have 
nil  knn-.^ledMr.  We  ilo  nnt  pay  wp  aie 
llip  uDly  I'lien  ¥  hn  chm  draft  any  IprI/^* 
IhUoM.  t'eilMllil.V  llial  I'l  iml  llie  pnftP 
Ilni»rvp|,  HP  h  ivp  iiicd  lo  (linfl  iinod 
|p(ll*lHllnM. 

t  ulinuld  m»p  nl'in  In  ittinMrtlp  ^l^\/^>^^\^ 
Willi  IliP  MMiMiIti  n|  llii'  mIiIp  ^MMtlni 
Mbntil  liik  hli'li  I  kptii'l  fn(  ^ImIp*  iImIiI'i 
I  lliinlf  II  ItM*  M '  II  f'ltMl  III  lln'  i|ini  I 
IIIIIP    I    llHV«<   kPI'Kil    Ml    III"    ^MlMlP    lllNl    ( 

liMVP  Mi'tPiiVniPil  In  linid  up  Hip  )niiilM>|' 
Ut  Ulf  ^litli'k  lliilil*  plillnMipliV  VillPI' 
nvvr  Kiid  ulii'iiivii  I  t^niild  wni^ibly  dn 
im  HnMovt'i,  I  Itillik  M  iinii|/|<>  ut  pnlliU 
nilKhl  (n  be  hiad' 

Wo  khniild  |i||  li'llwiiibM  lliiil  Itif) 
CiMiMllliillon  nf  lite  UiiiImI  hltilio.  ttllM' 
hII,  U  miplPiiiii  |>pii|<iii'  the  fHi'l  Itiiil 
UK  hud  ti  ko-ihlli-d  Will  bilWei'M  IhP 
Hliilt'h  I  ililiik  (lie  people  ut  Ihe  Hnulh 
ri'(-ouii)/e  Ihul  the  Cnililll  lillnn  In  Ml- 
IM'tiic  and  ihi  CnMi>iliullnn  huM  only 
une  thmu  in  Miy  with  Knpecl  to  lllU'l  • 
slulp  (  niMiiicic-e  wiilch  U  thai  the  t'l'd- 
eiul  (WiVci  niiwiit  huh  the  iibholulc  uu* 
Ihoiiiy  over  mtiMhiaie  commerce. 

Then  we  co.ne  to  coiifclderutlon  of 
"What  do  we  nean  by  interhlule  com- 
merce?" Or  '•'.Vhat  is  inler.stale  com- 
merce.' over  vkliich  Hie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  auihority?" 

As  we  study  the  matter  we  find  a  long 
series  of  ca.ses  jn  which  the  courts  have 
construed  thai,  whenever  a  certain 
amount  of  ininistate  commerce  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  even  I  he  intrastate  commerce. 

We  go  back  to  1926.  to  study  the  Col- 
orado ca.se.  W(  find  that  this  very  same 
question  arose,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates  said.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  assist  in  the  abandoning  of  a 
certain  route  solely  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  St; lie.  because  there  is  an 
adverse  effect  on  interstate  commerce." 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  given  the  light,  which  it  has  at  this 
moment  and  which  It  has  had  for  32 
years,  to  completely  bring  about  an 
abandonment  cf  an  entire  railroad,  for 
that  matter,  within  a  State,  and  the 
facilities  within  the  State.  Why  was 
that  done?  Because  there  was  a  bear- 
ing on  interstate  commerce,  Uiat  was 
the  ruling  in  the  Colorado  case. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Why  is  it  nece.ssary 
to  write  the  language  in  this  bill,  if  the 
author,  ty  has  already  been  established 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  get  to  that 
point.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  ques- 
tion about  which  I  was  concerned  at  the 
time  of  consideration.  We  shall  come 
to  that  question. 

That  is  the  law  which  is  already  on 
the  books.  It  is  not  something  which 
tiic  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoep- 
PELl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  1  Mr. 
PuRTELLi,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  or  anybody  else  tried  to  write. 
That  is  the  law,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  if  we  have  n  whole,  we  have  a 
pnit  of  the  whole  We  find  that  if  the 
Fedprnl  Oovpinment,  represpntPd  by  the 
InlPi^intp  Cnmmpipp  Cnmmi.ksinii.  hop 
IliP  Miihl  tn  brlhi'  about  nti  flbanrinti« 
MiPhI  nf  PM  lhli««ilnlP  lihP  ahtl  pvpm  Dip 
fMMlHlPS  nil  llnti  Kilipolalp  iKiP,  I»P' 
I'MiiPP  nf  n  li'-ntthM  mi  ImIpiidImIp  (niti« 
ItiMM  lltili  II  Wniilil  be  IfiniP  ||iIp|||> 
lo  hi  II  «ini|ld  liP  IfiniP  Wlkp  Ml>d  II  ^niild 
I'l  I'i'llM  llitiufhl  Mk  IliP  pii'kPivihi/  nf 
III!  liiM  III  DiP  MImIp  h  imiM  01  iiml  In  wivi< 
IhK  (  nrilini'iklnii  H  li-'kkt-'i  iikIiI  In  kiiv, 
'  Vnii  duh  dlMinhliiiWP  m  IimIIi  nvi  i  (IimI 
|Mitiei|liil  MMilP  "  if  IhP  C'nrniliUi^tnii 
Ik  mUIp  In  (l|t)(inhl|iMli'  I  lie  It  Hill  II  Ik  pnk* 
UltHe  Ihi'  liillinud  Hill  lint  haVw  In  Ukk 
till    u    (nriipli'to    itbmtduiimoiit    ut    iUo 

whole   line 

'IhMi  Ik  (til  wp  hHvr  Rllpmplpd  to  do. 

We  1,11V  f  uUcmplPd  In  fill  m  H  llUUi 
y>'lt  In  kuy,  '  Jf  you  ItUVP  ttUlhoilly  to 
dikcoittiniiP  lliP  IriilM  on  thu  Jillle  Imp, 
pi'ihups  you  Ulll  not  have  to  u«p  Uip 
MUlhoMiy  which  you  already  have  to 
bring  uboul  a  loUl  abandonment." 

That  U  what  we  have  done.  We  ore 
charged  with  having  violated  States 
rlHhls.  We  respectfully  submit  we  do 
not  believe  we  have.  Certainly  we  did 
not  intend  to  bring  about  a  great  viola- 
tion of  anybody's  States  rights. 

That  is  the  legal  point.  The  practical 
point  is  this:  We  find  that  last  year  the 
cla.ss  I  railroads  in  America  lost  $728 
million,  and  they  lost  practically  all  of 
it  from  the  uneconomic  operation  of 
certain  trains.  In  the  present  situation 
the  railroad  management  cannot  discon- 
tinue a  train,  even  though  it  is  an  in- 
terstate train — although  we  think  it  has 
the  right  to  do  so;  but  we  have  not  at- 
tempt<»d  to  argue  that  point — unless  the 
discontinuance  is  approved  by  a  local 
public  utilities  commission. 

Someone  comes  forward  with  the  ar- 
gument, '"All  the  State  public  utilities 
commissions  are  doing  a  good  job.  They 
grant  87  percent  of  the  applications 
which  are  made  for  discontinuance  of 
an  uneconomical  operation."  But  those 
figures  overlook  2  or  3  things. 

F^rst.  the  carriers  have  lost  many  mil- 
hons  of  dollars;  obviously  they  are  still 
compelled  to  continue  a  great  many  un- 
economical operations,  which  will  mean 
a  loss  of  $726  million  this  year.  The 
loss  last  year  was  $730  million. 

The  eastern  railroads  are  in  such  con- 
dition that  their  presidents  tell  us  that 
they  are  about  to  go  under. 


What  happens  In  the  case  of  the  State 
public  utilities  commissions?  We  do  not 
wi.sh  to  treat  them  unkindly.  We  in- 
vited public  utilities  commissioners  to 
attend  our  hearings.  We  a.<:ked  all  of 
them  to  come  and  testify.  How  many 
do  Senators  suppose  came?  Thei-e  were 
two  wlio  came  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
as  a  personal  favor  to  me.  Another  who 
came  was  the  national  chairman,  from 
the  State  of  Iowa.  That  is  all  we  heard 
from.  That  is  how  much  interested 
they  v.-ere  in  the  preservation  of  States 
rights.  They  have  become  more  inter- 
ested since.    I  will  tell  Senators  why. 

What  happens  with  respect  to  trains 
whicli  the  railroads  wish  to  discontinue? 

The  Public  Ulllitics  Commission  in 
Maryland  does  a  good  job.  The  Public 
Uliliticfi  Commission  in  Delaware  does  a 
good  job  The  same  con  be  said  for  the 
Public  Utilitipo  Commiptionp  nf  New 
Vnik  and  t^pniipylvahla,  Theli  record  is 
ptPtly  Knnd 

V'^inii  tlip  ^•phh^yhflhlfl  ftallmad  ««!  afi 
l11il«ltHl|nh  II  tnvk.  Wp  nppipip  /ivp 
ni  ItlMiP  llrtlhk  IiiUmm  Npw  Vnid  Hhl\ 
VVHDlillll/lnli     Wp  Hi'hl  InnbHIidnii  knitto 

nf    IhnoM    IIHltlk,    bill     HP    IIMIkl     |tt«VP    HP* 

pinvHl  finiii  ihP  iniUUti  liUllltPk  iiuii\tuit»m 
k|(»l|k  " 

WiMtl  }i»|.pPiii.»  Tlifc  Piifillfl  UUllM«*« 
f'nMiini'>,:inii  nf  Npw  Vnik  vvill  MppinVM 
ltii<  dlkinniiiiiiMiu'P  nf  liHirik  iniiiibpii'il 
\.  «,  uhd  \;>-  'I'll*--  I'wblui  UllllliPk  t'niM- 
mikkinn  nf  l^'iiii^iklVMiitu  will  HppiiAt  iha 
dlk('niiliiiut:ii»<!<>  nf  liitiiik  nuiiibPK'd  2, 
0,  ttlld  i;i  Thp  Vu))Ut'.  UllllUfk  CnitimU- 
klon  ot  PpIhwhip  will  Hppi'ovtf  thp  dh- 
cnntlnufitu'P  of  itttink  niiinbtrtcd  10,  \ti, 
ttiid  H  They  HIP  never  the  kfltne  liaink; 
with  lh<»  ipkuli  ihitl,  while  the  recurd 
of  ihei  public  utilities  communions  is 
pretty  boo<I  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  appllcallons  they  have  granted,  those 
trains  are  still  operallnff.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  railroad  cannot  get  the  pub- 
lic uiililieii  commissions  to  agree  on 
the  same  trains.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  is  any  colliislon,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  it  is  coincidental.  That  is  what 
happens  In  many  Instances,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  same  trains  continue  to 
operate. 

Many  witnesses  appeared  before  us.  ' 
One.  in  particular,  testified  that  his  rail- 
road operated  a  train  from  New  York  to 
somewhere  in  New  England.  One  after- 
noon the  train  broke  down.  The  engine 
would  not  run.  A  crew  was  sent  out 
to  try  to  repair  the  engine  so  that  the 
passengers  could  be  carried  to  their 
destination.  The  crew  could  not  repair 
It.  This  witness  said,  "Do  you  know 
what  we  did?  We  had  a  train  with  six 
cars  in  it.  We  hired  one  taxicab  and 
took  everyone  home." 

One  of  the  witnesses  said.  "We  would 
be  willing  to  buy  cars  for  the  passen- 
gers if  we  could  have  permission  to  dis- 
continue the  operation  of  uneconomic 
trains.  The  uneconomic  operation  is 
taking  money  away  from  us."  No  won- 
der they  are  broke.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem we  are  up  against. 

We  talk  about  States  rights.  We  cer- 
tainly should  protect  States  rights. 
Legally  there  is  no  real  basis  for  anyone 
concluding  that  this  bill  represents  a 
great  invasion  of  States  rights:  so  far 
as  practicalities  are  concerned,  it  is  clear 
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that  some  relief  must  be  granted  to  the 
railroads  In  this  particular  area  If  we 
believe,  first,  that  they  are  In  trouble — 
and  our  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee so  believe— and,  second,  they 
belnK  in  trouble.  If  we  believe  we  should 
try  to  help  them. 

Ho  I  hope  the  flenate,  drsptte  the  very 
pciHUftslvc  uri'.ument  of  my  dcnr  frlmd. 
whom  I  renpect  as  much  as  any  other 
man  I  know,  will  nevfrthclf«H  folkjw  the 
committee's  position  on  this  particular 
subject  and  reject  the  amendment, 

Mr.  RUE8ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
far  from  an  expert  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  one  of  the  mo'  t  hl^-hly 
complex  subjects  on  which  v,e  loglslnte. 
I  should  say  that  tax  lej^lslatlon.  rate 
structures,  and  transportation  questions 
are  never  completely  within  the  grasp  of 
any  one  person. 

I  think  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  Ls  rather 
tenuous  from  th?  standpoint  of  plain 
common  sense.  He  says  that  because 
there  have  been  some  difllculties  with 
certain  interstate  train.s,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  legislate  to  Kive  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
over  intrastate  trains.  It  is  suggested 
that  such  power  be  given  not  only  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  in 
fact  given  to  the  railroads,  unless  the 
Commission  takes  affirmative  action  to 
set  aside  or  put  an  estoppel  upon  what 
the  railroads  seek  to  do. 

I  freely  confess  that  the  Congre<?s  has 
the  right  to  legislate  to  its  hearts  con- 
tent in  the  field  of  interstate  commerce. 
If  the  bill  provided  only  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.'<sion  should  have 
control  over  trains  which  operate  in  two 
or  more  States,  I  would  not  raise  my 
voice  against  such  a  provision  in  th    bill. 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  I  dislike  very  much 
to  interrupt.  In  recognition  of  the  per- 
suasiveness and  power  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  I  have 
checked  with  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee and  some  other  members  of 
the  full  committee,  and  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  would  be  perfectly  agree- 
able, if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
accept  the  amendment,  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  state  specifi- 
cally that,  with  respect  to  any  train 
which  operates  within  a  State,  whose 
origin  and  destination  are  within  the 
State — that  is.  any  train  with  intrastate 
characteristics — together  with  the  facili- 
ties used  by  the  train,  shall  be  completely 
under  the  authority  of  the  Siate  public 
utilities  commission,  and  shall  not  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  language  of  this 
particular  proposal,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  objects. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  removing  my  objection.  I  do 
not  like  a  Congressional  declaration  that 
all  interstate  trains  are  a  burden  on  in- 
terstate commerce,  but  certainly  the 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  so 
to  declare,  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  the  right  to  give  a  railroad  com- 
pany authority  to  abandon  a  train  which 
operates  wholly  intrastate. 


What  wot  Id  be  the  effect  of  your  pro- 
posal on  the  stations?  Would  It  deny 
the  right  of  the  State  public  service 
commission  to  pass  upon  the  closing  of 
stations,  depots,  or  other  farllltle.") — 
however  the  provl.'-lon  Is  spoiled  out  In 
the  bill — which  arc  served  by  intrastate 
services? 

Mr,  f?MATHFnfl.  This  nmendment 
would  provide  that  any  train  liuvlntt  Ui 
oilKin  and  destination  in  the  same  Hiate, 
loiaHher  with  the  fucllltlcs— specifically 
the  terminals— serving  tlv.it  particular 
tialn,  should  be  completely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  SLai'  lenu'atoiy  body, 

Mr.  RUcSELL.  Ihe  langUiiL,'e  applies 
to  the  Irnln. 

Mr.  SMAIITERS.  It  applies  also  to 
the  facilities  which  serve  the  train. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Facilities  which  are 
wholly  intrastate  in  character? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 

•Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  not  debate  the 
question  further  if  we  can  obtain  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol matters  wholly  within  their  borders. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 
railroads  have  the  right  to  discontinue 
trains.  I  yield  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  that  fl  >ld.  When 
it  comes  to  closing  down  a  station  in  a 
small  town  which  is  served  by  a  local 
freight  train.  I  c'o  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  that  question  to  Washing- 
ton for  decision.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  willing  to  leave 
that  question  to  the  Stale  regulatory 
bodies. 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  .should  like  to  osk  a 
question  of  either  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  or  the  Senator  from  Florida  with 
respect  to  some  technical  and  legal 
points.  For  e.xample.  where  there  are 
two  contiguous  States,  and  a  railroad 
train  originating  In  one  of  them.  State 
A.  makes  several  stops  in  State  A,  and 
then  crosses  into  State  B.  where  it  makes 
several  stops  al.so.  what  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
with  respect  to  the  juri'diction  over  that 
train  by  either  the  State  utility  commis- 
sions of  Stale  A  and  State  B.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  other  !iand? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  say  that,  as  to 
the  train,  jurisdiction  would  be  vested 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis^^ion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  law  today, 
where  is  that  jurisdiction  ve:-ted? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not answer  that  question.  If  the.Senator 
will  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  a  question,  I  shall 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
meets  with  my  approval,  and  I  believe 
would  remove  my  objection. 

Mr.  RUS3ELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  statement.  He  will  al- 
ways be  found  on  the  side  of  the  little 
fellow. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  irUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? I  should  like  to  a.^'k  a  question  or 
two  of  the  Henalor  from  Florida,  If  he 
will  vleld  for  that  purpo'e. 

Mr.  PMA'IHFR'H,    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHKL  Under  thr  present  law, 
when  a  rallrond  oi  eratrs  In  two  contlKU- 
nwn  f-;t«lr)t,  if  a  iraln  orh^liuites  In  one  of 
tlie  Hla»es  and  stops  In  th**  f^tlltr,  and 
tlu-n  cioBTH  the  btate  line  nnd  slops  In 
tlie  other  Htate,  v^luit  Jurisdiction,  under 
tlie  !ui-  eni  law.  due .  the  Inter  tntc  Com- 
ni "K  ■  C'  mmi.s.slon  excrcse  over  that  op- 
eiiition' 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  It  exercises  all  Ju- 
rl^;dlctlon  with  respect  to  the  rates,  and 
things  of  that  character.  With  respect 
to  a  discontinuance,  at  the  moment  the 
Commission  does  not  exercise  any  juris- 
diction with  repect  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  a  specific  train,  although  they 
have  complete  authority  with  respect  to 
bringing  about  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  whole  line  or  any  part  of  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Does  the  jurisdiction 
over  how  and  when  that  railroad  shall 
run  its  trains  In  State  A  and  State  B 
rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  public 
utilities  commissions  in  State  A  and 
State  B? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Only  with  respect 
to  di.'^continuance;  yes.  The  answer  is 
•Yes." 

Mr.  KUCHFL.  Only  with  respect  to 
discontinuance? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Only  with  resiiect 
to  discontinuance. 

Mr.  KUCfiEX.  In  what  respect  does 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
under  the  present  law.  have  any  juris- 
diction over  that  railroad  with  respect 
to  that  type  of  operation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  With  respect  to 
rates,  and  with  respect  to  total  aban- 
donment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  Senator  has  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
RussFLLl.  How  would  his  latest  sugges- 
tion affect  the  example  I  have  pointed 
out  to  him? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  a  train  originated 
witiiin  a  State  and  then  ran  across  that 
State  to  the  other  side  of  the  State  and 
ended  there,  within  that  State,  and  never 
got  outside  that  Str»te.  then  with  re- 
spect to  discontinuance,  the  State  public 
utility  commi-ssion  would  have  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  respect  to  the 
example  I  cited  earlier,  where  a  railroad 
originated  a  train  in  State  A  and  that 
train  crossed  State  A  and  went  Into  State 
B.  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
as  to  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  It  crossed  the 
State  line,  then  of  course  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
authority  not  only  to  authorize  the  total 
abandonment,  but  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
continu'^nce 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Therefore,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  Senator's  new  proposal  would 
eliminate  State  jurisdiction  over  any  rail- 
road operating  within  its  borders.  If  a 
particular  operation  crossed  a  State  line? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  its  characteristic 
Is  interstate  commerce.    Of  course,  most 
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lines  will  drop  trains  at  the  State  line. 
However,  If  the  train  runs  from  one  State 
into  another  State,  and  thus  cro.sses  the 
State  line,  that  train  would  be  properly 
construed  to  be  a  train  operating  in  In- 
trr.-^tnlo  commerce,  and  therefore  would 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
Btjitr  Commeicr  Commission. 

Mr  KUCHEL,  The  Benator's  amend- 
ment would  then  pr<-cludp  further  con- 
trol by  the  State  public  utilities  commis- 
sion ,  I.'*  that  cornet? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  right  They 
do  not  have  any  Jurisdiction  now. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  am  referring  to  the 
problem  rai' ed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georga  uiih  respect  to  dl,sccntlnuance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  would  preclude 
the  State  havin'-'  any  further  authority 
with  respect  to  diccontinuing  an  inter- 
state train. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  To  that  extent  it  would 
preempt  the  held  and  lodge  dlFcretion 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  to  discontinuance  of  any 
train.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  interstate  com- 
merce; yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  it  crossed  a  State 
line. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Becau.se  that  train 
Is  oixrating  in  interstate  commerce. 
We  give  authority  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi<^sion  only  over  interstate 
comm  -rce  trams.  We  more  clearly  de- 
fine that  the  public  utilities  commi.vsion 
has  authority  over  completely  intrastate 
trains  and  facihtic;. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yet.  up  to  1958.  Con- 
gress has  not  .seen  fit  to  preempt  the 
field,  but,  to  the  contrary,  until  1958 
Congress  has  recognized  that  each 
State,  through  its  utilities  commis.'-ion, 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  what  .services 
should  be  performed.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  7his  is  the  first 
time  that  Congress  has  become  con- 
cerned about  the  $26  million  deficit.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has  be- 
gun to  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  railroads,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  thought  perhaps  we  had 
better  start  doing  something  about  the 
problem.  That  is  why  we  are  consider- 
ing it  now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  get  along  without  the  railroads.  I 
ijelicve  that  we  need  to  do  something  to 
help  the  railroads.  However,  I  have  a 
difBcult  problem  in  my  own  mind  on  this 
matter,  and  that  problem  has  been  pretty 
well  indicated  on  the  floor  by  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said. 
That  is  why  I  wished  to  develop  some 
guide  lines  under  tlie  situation  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rorida  conttniplatcs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  appreciate  his  asking  me  ques- 
tions. I  would  merely  add  that  the 
amendment  we  have  offered  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia more  precisely  divides  the  authority 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  State  utility  commis- 
sions, putting  each  in  authority  where 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS.    T  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  not  the  compro- 
mise   amendment,    which    the    Senator 


from  Florida  has  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  almost  completely 
eliminate  the  problem  of  bclna  able  to 
discontinue  commuter  trains,  which  arc 
one  of  the  chief  flnanclal  burdens  of  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  With  respect  to 
commuter  trains,  where  the  commuter 
traln.'i  operate  wholly  within  n  Sfite,  it 
of  course  dees,  ycfi.    The  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BRIDGLS.  So  far  as  relief  for  the 
railroads  Is  concerned,  the  amendment 
would  do  only  a  partial  Job. 

Mr.  SMAT  HERS.  It  Is  not  as  strong, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  It  Is  not  what 
we  started  out  to  do.  It  Is  .something 
which,  under  a  practical  situation,  we 
had  to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
arc  a  number  of  Senators  who  are  per- 
suaded by  the  theory  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  make  a  statement  which  would 
outline  wherein  the  language  he  pro- 
poses v.ould  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  regulatory  bodies.  I  think  I  im- 
derstand  the  statement  about  the  oper- 
ation of  trains.  While  Congress  un- 
questionably has  the  constitutional  right 
to  legislate  concerning  trains  which 
cross  State  lines,  the  wisdom  of  doing 
so  may  be  another  question.  But  we 
have  the  right  and  power  to  legislate. 

I  am  not  at  all  clear  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  closing  of  stations.  Would 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
affect  the  right  of  the  local  regulatory 
bodies  and  deny  them  jurisdiction  which 
they  have  heretofore  exercised? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  amendment 
would  give  State  public  utility  commis- 
sions jurisdiction  over  not  only  intra- 
state trains,  but  also  facilities.  We  have 
mentioned  stations.  Stations  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  pub- 
lic utility  commissions  wherever  the  sta- 
tions are  serving  intrastate  trains. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course.  As  I  re- 
call, there  was  a  ca.se  in  Kansas  which 
held  that  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  a 
man's  chickens  was  a  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce.  We  have  gone  quite  a 
long  way  in  the  development  of  the  law. 

I  am  quite  clear,  I  think,  about  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  regulatory  bodies 
over  trains,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
their  control  over  the  facilities. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  need  worry  about  that.  If  a 
terminal  is  used  by  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  trains,  tho^e  particular  oper- 
ations are  usually  the  ones  which  are 
quite  profitable:  for  example,  the  termi- 
nals in  Atlanta  and  Savannah.  Ga. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  them;  they  get  enough  business  to 
keep  going.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
stations  in  rural  communities. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Stations  located  oft- 
major  lines,  which  operate  through  the 
big  cities,  are  ordinarily  used  by  inter- 
state trains.  Terminals  or  station  facil- 
ities not  ordinarily  used  by  interstate 
trains,  and  which  are  located  in  small 
areas  or  towns,  which  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  concerned  about, 
would,    under    this    language,    be    com- 


pletely   under    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
State  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  BRIDGES,  Mr.  Frcsidcnt,  viill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMAl  HERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUIDGES.  I  want  to  get  thU 
clear.  1  ruins  or  service  operated  >\  holly 
within  a  SLale— trains  orluinatlnu  and 
termlnatuiK  within  a  State — would  be 
under  the  juriMlictlon  of  that  State 
regulatory  body.  That  would  include 
mo.st  of  the  commuting  tiains.  If  they 
were  exempted  from  the  Senator's  orig- 
inal amendment,  and  the  railroads  were 
forced  to  continue  their  local  commuter 
operation,  but  were  free  to  proceed  to 
discontinue  service  in  other  places,  it 
would  mean  that  areas  like  the  small 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  similar 
places,  would  bear  the  burden  of  the 
commuting  service  which  operates  into 
the  big  cities,  like  Boston.  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  Those  cities  would  occupy  a 
preeminent  position. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  still  have 
the  authority  to  recommend  the  total 
abandonment   of   commuter   service. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Commuter  service, 
however,  is  e.ssentially  an  intrastate  op- 
eration. Commuter  trains  operate 
around  big  cities,  such  as  Boston.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  Such 
service  is  almost  exclusively  a  local  op- 
eration. 

Earlier  today  we  spoke  of  the  condi- 
tion in  the  State  of  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  That  is  a  matter 
which  needs  considerable  study,  because 
we  do  not  think  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  actually 
has  particular  jurisdiction  over  that  sit- 
uation. Yet  that  operation  is  so  much 
a  part  of  interstate  commerce  that  some- 
where along  the  line  Congress  will  have 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  and  determine 
what  shall  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Suppose  a  rail- 
road had  a  line  running  through  several 
States,  and  that  a  branch  line  within 
a  State  connected  with  the  interstate 
line.  Suppose  that  on  the  branch  line 
and  on  the  main  line  a  train  was  op- 
erated which  began  and  terminated  its 
run  within  the  State.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  such  a  train  could  be 
discontinued  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  commission? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  because  the  train  originates  and 
terminates  within  a  State. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  language  ap- 
plies to  the  train,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  it  runs  on  tracks  which  are  a  part 
of  an  Interstate  line. 
.  '  Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  our  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    I  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber late.     When  I  arrived,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  talking  about  a  Colo- 
rado case,  w  hich  I  believe  had  to  do  with 
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the  complete  abandonment  of  a  railroad 
line. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  that  case,  there 
was  complete  abandonment  of  an  intra- 
state segment  of  a  railroad  which  ran 
interstate.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
case  decided  in  1926.  held  that  tiie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  could 
order  or  could  permit  the  complete 
abandonment  of  what  amounted  to  an 
intrastate  branch,  because  it  was  con- 
nected with  and  was  considered  to  be  a 
part  of   interstate  railroad  operations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  was  a  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  begins  in  Connecticut  and 
runs  over  many  leased  lines  into  Massa- 
chusetts. The  leased  lines  operate  intra- 
state. Suppose  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
desired  to  abandon  its  Boston-Provi- 
dence line  because  it  was  uneconomical, 
but  sought  to  maintain  its  leased  lines 
because  they  were  economical.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  if  there 
were  to  be  a  complete  abandonment,  the 
ICC  would  have  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  they  have 
jurisdiction  now. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  would  be  for 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  New 
Haven.  But  if  there  were  one  segment 
which  they  sought  to  abandon,  the  ICC 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  If 
a  train  originates  within  a  State, 
whether  it  be  Connecticut  or  Massachu- 
setts, and  ends  within  the  State,  without 
crossinjj  a  State  line,  that  particular 
train  could  be  discontinued  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  regulatory 
agency,  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes:  under  the 
amendment.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  asked  the  question. 
If  the  New  Haven  decided  to  abandon 
its  Boston-Providence  line,  under  exi.^t- 
ing  law  does  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  jurisdiction?  If  the 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to.  the  bill 
may  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  At  present  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
the  authority  to  authorize  abandonment, 
even  in  interstate  commerce.  The  differ- 
ence is  between  the  abandonment  of 
train  service  as  a  whole,  including  the 
tracks  and  equipment,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  operation  of  a  train. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  has  the 
authority  to  permit  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  Boston-Providence  line.  But 
under  the  present  law  the  Commission 
cannot  permit  or  authorize  the  discon- 
tinuance of  one  train,  which  may  run 
every  day  up  and  down  that  particular 
track. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  He  has  made  the  matter 
very  clear  in  the  Record.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  right  to 
authorize  the  abandonment,  of  a  railroad, 
but  it  cannot  authorize  the  discontin- 
uance of  certain  trains. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  suggested 
now  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
permit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission 
uance — 


to    authorize    the    discontin- 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  will  allow  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  au- 
thorize the  discontinuance  of  interstate 
trains. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair  > .  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question:  According 
to  the  newspapers,  recently  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio  Railroad  abandoned  its 
passenger  service  between  Baltimore  and 
New  York.    How  was  that  accomplished? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Itwas  accomplished 
by  obtaining  permission  from  the  regu- 
latory bodies  of  each  of  the  States 
through  which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  operated  in  rendering  that 
service. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  That 
was  my  understanding,  but  I  wished  to 
be  certain  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  •WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  attempting  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise version  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  those 
Senators  may  have  time  to  perfect  the 
amendment,  will  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida agree  that  the  amendment  may  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  which  I  have  previously 
discus."=ed,  and  which  I  think  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee? 

I  have  already  discu.ssed  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  and  I  beheve  he  has  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  SMATHFRS.  Very  well;  we  shall 
be  happy  to  have  that  course  followed, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr,  WIILIAMP;.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
di.scus.sed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  have  noticed  that  section  7  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Question  has  been  raised— and  on  yes- 
terday we  discu.ssed  the  matter  at 
length — as  to  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  by  having  the  Senate 
act.  in  the  course  of  the  passage  of  a 
Senate  bill,  on  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Therefore.  I  have  submitted,  and  sent 
to  the  desk,  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  section  7  of  the  bill  be  stricken 
out,  without  prejudice. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  perhaps 
the  members  of  the  committee  subse- 
quently will  offer  this  section  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  will  be  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and.  in 
due  course,  will  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  in  the  course  of 
the  orderly  legislative  procedure. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tliat 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiff  Ci.erk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  section  7,  without  preju- 
dice, beginning  on  page  12.  in  line  17. 
through  page  17,  in  line  14.  and  to  re- 
number the  foUovMiig  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  although  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  feels  very 
strongly  about  this  section,  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  legislative  procedure  he 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  "Yes.  " 

I  believe  the  committee  Is  entitled  to 
make  a  brief  statement  for  the  Record; 
and  it  has  authorized  me  to  make  the 
following  statement:  This  section  has  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  a  construc- 
tion reserve.  1  he  reason  why  we  shall 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  that  both  he  and 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  believe  that 
the  committee  has  not  proceeded  in  ex- 
actly the  proper  way  in  bringing  before 
this  body  a  projjosal  which,  in  e.ssence. 
has  to  do  With  the  tax  program  of  the 
railroads.  Or.  for  tliat  matter,  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  should  re- 
port a  measure  which  deals  with  a  tax 
program.  Instead,  they  believe  that 
such  proiX)sals  should  be  handled  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
authority  which  we  believe  justified  the 
procedure  our  committee  followed.  We 
do  have  .some  opinions  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian; and  we  do  not  wish  to 
yield   on   that   particular   point. 

We  understand  that  the  other  body 
has  raised  some  objection  to  our  report- 
ing a  provision  with  respect  to  setting 
aside  such  a  construction  reserve,  not 
only  for  the  railroads,  but  also  for  the 
motor  carriers  and  the  other  common 
carriers.  We  understand  that  the  other 
body  did  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  it  disapproves  the  provision: 
but  we  understand  that  the  other  body 
did  not  like  the  procedure  which  has 
been  followed  in  this  connection.  Ap- 
parently the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Reprc-^entativcs 
wished  to  consider  the  provision  first. 

So  at  about  10  o'clock  this  morning  it 
became  obvious  to  us  that  even  if  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  with  the  inclusion 
of  the  construction-reserve  provision,  it 
would  run  into  a  dead  end  in  the  other 
body. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  saving 
time,  and  in  order  to  quiet  the  anxiety 
and  concern  of  some  of   our  very  dis- 
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tinguished  colleagues,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  tlinnk  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  assure  him  that  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  without  prejudice,  because 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  principles 
of  the  i>ending  bill.  I  think  such  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue,  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  railroads. 

But  I  did  feel— and  I  believe,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  that  ho  recor'iiizes  my  posi- 
tion— that  if  some  legislation  of  this  type 
is  to  be  enacted,  the  Senate  should  follow 
the  orderly  legislative  procedure,  and 
.■-honld  have  such  a  provision  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appropriate  bill  which  had 
previously  been  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  I>elaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILI  lAMS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  the  debate 
today  there  was  some  indication  that  the 
entire  committee  concurred  in  the  pro- 
posal that  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation should  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish construction  reserves. 

I  have  di.ssented  from  the  committee's 
report.  Attached  to  the  committee  s  re- 
port will  be  found  my  dissenting  views; 
they  appear  beginning  on  page  27.  In 
those  views  I  take  the  following  po.^ition; 

CONSTRUCTION     RLSERVE    FUNDS 

I  do  not  Join  In  the  recommendation  tiint 
the  mil,  air.  and  bnrpe.  and  truck  carriers, 
ahould  be  perm.tted  to  rstabllsh  a  ciinstruc- 
tlon  reserve  fund  to  be  exempt  irom  income- 
tax  Acsesemeni.s  until  such  time,  nut  tu  ex- 
ceed 6  years,  uhen  the  land  is  Invested  In 
the  acquisition  of  capital  cquljinicnt  I  op- 
pose the  adojjtlon  of  this  new  method  of 
deferred  t'XTtlon  In  the  Isolated  methotl  pro- 
posed. If  the  establishment  by  business  and 
Industry  of  construction  reserve  fund.s.  with 
the  right  to  defer  payment  of  Income  taxes 
until  the  time,  not  to  exceed  5  years,  such 
funds  are  Invthted  in  cajiltal  etiulpmenl.  is 
economically  .«:ound.  tlien  the  right  ought  to 
be  made  available,  not  only  t<j  the  common 
carriers,  confcistlng  of  tlie  truckers,  the  rail- 
roads, the  airlines,  and  the  barge  carriers, 
but  also  to  all  other  types  of  business  and 
industry. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  my  view 
was  that  the  problem  ought  not  be  ap- 
proached in  an  isolated  way,  but  .'■hould 
be  approached  through  a  centralized  at- 
tack, which  could  be  done  only  throuiuh 
the  standing  Senate  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  this  general  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Smothers  I, 
and  his  associates  on  the  subcommittee, 
on  both  the  members  of  the  majority 
and  minority,  for  the  job  they  have  done. 

They  have  recognized  a  problem  which 
Is  ba<^ic,  namely,  to  keep  the  railroads 
running,  not  only  in  time  of  peace,  but 
aho  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  time  of 
war  or  other  great  emergency. 


New  Hampshire  Is  a  small  State  which 
has  one  major  railroad.  There  is  other 
railroad  service,  but  the  State  is  served 
principally  by  only  one  railroad.  Like 
all  other  railroads  in  the  East,  it  is  sick. 
It  needs  the  financial  help  which  the 
bill  will  provide.  Without  it,  the  Bos- 
ton k  Maine  Railroad,  to  which  I  refer, 
may  have  major  difficulties. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Nation's 
railroads  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  in 
the  transportation  field.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  fortunate  to  have  truck 
and  air  transportation  service  al.'-o.  But 
these  services  in  them.selves  are  not 
enough.  For  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  the  railroads  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economic  life  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BRICKFR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BRICI^ER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.^hire  know  that  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  railroads  which  operates  in  New 
Hampshire  testified  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  its  passenger  trains  running  reg- 
ularly in  order  to  provide  .'•ervice  for 
students  at  holiday  times  when  there  is 
snowfall? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No;  I  did  not  realize 
that  there  had  been  such  testimony. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  testimony  was 
that  the  students  use  the  railroads  when 
there  is  snowfall:  but  when  there  is  no 
snowfall,  the  students  use  the  airlines  or 
the  highways.  In  other  v.ords.  the  testi- 
mony was  that  the  railroads  have  to 
maintain  the  service,  because  when  there 
IS  snow  the  students  use  the  railroads. 
When  it  does  not  snow,  they  use  the  air- 
lines or  the  highways.  So  the  railroads 
have  to  keep  the  trains  running,  because 
the  Commis.'^ion  orders  them  to  be  kept 
running  as  a  reserve  against  the  time 
when  there  is  snow  and  when  the  stu- 
dents are  traveling  during  holidays. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  an  excellent  job, 
one  that  had  to  be  done  to  forestall  the 
further  deterioration  of  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads, a  problem  whicli  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  today,  and  which  most 
thouuhtful  people  in  the  country  under- 
stand. 

One  of  the  bir"Test  problems  Is  com- 
muter service,  which  the  railroads  are 
unable  to  operate  profitably.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  referred  to  that 
briefly. 

This  is  not  condemninc  the  railroads 
as  a  whole  or  the  Boston  k  Maine  Rail- 
road as  one  line.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
has  a  very  enercetic  and  able  president. 
Mr.  Patrick  McGinnis,  who  has  worked 
diligently  to  solve  these  problems.  Ob- 
viously the  .solution  is  to  be  found,  if  in- 
deed there  is  a  solution,  outside  of  sub- 
sidies, which  I  would  prefer  not  to  see. 

Sections  3  and  4,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed here,  give  me  some  concern.  I 
have  received  information  from  the  New 
Hamp.shire  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
of  which  I  served  as  a  member  for  5  years, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of 
these  sections.     I  have  had  a  good  deal 


of  correspondence   on   it   both   for   and 
against. 

What  bothers  fn^— i«.  the  compromise 
amendment  which  is  beinp  discussed  as  a 
result  of  the  objection  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  contributions 
of  other  Senators.  One  of  the  major 
problems  is  commuter  service  in  the  big 
cities.  Of  cour.'-e,  when  we  force  the 
railroads  to  continue  commuter  service 
and  give  them  the  privilege  of  discontin- 
uing other  services,  it  means  that  some 
of  the  small  sections  of  the  country  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden,  while  the  big 
cities  will  get  the  benefits.  I  am  not 
sure  I  am  for  the  compromise,  by  any 
means,  although  I  think  it  is  being 
worked  on  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  from 
New  HaniTxshire  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  then,  that  commuter  service 
is  something  that  has  to  be  worked  out 
at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  that  people 
and  the  cities  served  must  help  meet  that 
problem. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  If  the  railroads  are 
permitted  to  charge  the  shippers  of  the 
country  so  as  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
maintaining  commuter  service,  the  bene- 
fits will  accrue  only  to  those  areas  that 
get  the  benefit  of  commuter  service. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  some  way 
must  be  found  to  work  out  the  commuter 
service  problem.  I  do  not  think  those 
who  ship  freight  or  who  travel  long  dis- 
tances should  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
burden.  Neither  do  I  think  the  railroads 
should  or  can  be  forced  indefinitely  to 
carry  that  loss. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  the  approximately 
$700  million  loss  in  passenger  business 
last  j-ear.  a  great  deal  of  it  came  from  the 
commuter  service. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  not  entirely  con- 
vinced the  pending  legislation  will  put 
the  railroad  industry  back  on  the  track, 
but  I  know  it  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  in  that  direction.  I  know  a 
great  many  of  our  railroads  are  sick.  I 
know  they  need  assistance.  I  know  it  is 
for  the  good  of  this  Nation  that  they  be 
kept  running,  not  only  in  peacetime,  but 
in  time  of  emergency  or  war.  when  they 
are  absolutely  essential.  We  cannot  let 
them  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  the 
railroad  service  of  the  country  will  be 
no  more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  '"♦ 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  say, 
as  a  colleague  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  I 
am  njuch  interested  in  his  comments. 
As  a  member,  not  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  of  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have  followed 
this  proposed  legislation  most  caiefully. 
I  feel  exactly  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  feels  about  the  needs  of 
our  State  and  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ing, so  far  as  we  can,  the  needs  of  the 
rural  sections  with  regard  to  mail  serv- 
ice and  general  service.  I  have  felt,  and 
the  feeling  has  been  strengthened  by 
advice  from  the  professional  staff  of  our 
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committee,  that  sections  3  and  4  in  their 
orit^inal  form  as  they  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  had  any  serious  effect 
upon  our  State.  There  is  a  natural  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  public 
utilities  commission  of  our  State,  which 
I  understand,  and  which  I  am  takin;^ 
into  consideration,  but  which  I  think 
was  not  entirely  warranted  as  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  oriKinal  form.  I  doubt  if 
eitlier  of  those  sections  seriously  im- 
paired the  authority  of  our  State  com- 
mi.ssion. 

I  share  with  my  senior  collcaTiue  his 
apprehensioiis  about  the  possibilities  of 
a  subsidy.  I  confess  I  am  not  sure  ex- 
actly what  it  would  do.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  raising  this  question.  I 
think  it  should  be  considered  most  care- 
fully, because  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able to  tf.ke  away  protection  given  our 
rural  sections  and  regular  service  in  fa- 
vor of  commuter  service,  as  the  Senator 
lias  so  well  stated. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  his 
expressions  at  this  time,  and  shall  fol- 
low with  some  care  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  subsidy. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  a^ree  with  my  colleague.  His  remarks 
give  extension  to  my  own  thoughts  in 
the  matter. 

We  in  New  Hamp.shire  have  an  excel- 
lent public  utilities  commi.ssion.  Its 
members  are  able  men  and  have  done 
a  good  job.  I  think  if  all  State  com- 
missions were  as  efTicicnt.  there  would 
not  be  so  much  trouble  in  the  transpor- 
tation field. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  know  where  we 
are  going.  I  thou'iht  I  knew  where  we 
were  going,  but  with  the  compromise 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  I  am  not 
sure  we  will  not  complicate  the  situa- 
tion, rather  than  help  it. 

I  hope  we  may  have  consideration  of 
the  question  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  v.ho  had  this  matter  under 
study.  It  seems  to  me  the  commuter 
question  is  one  of  the  big  problem.s,  and 
If  steps  are  taken  to  cure  that  problem, 
by  its  very  nature  a  greater  burden  will 
be  placed  on  the  shorter  lines,  and  lines 
serving  rural  sections. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  is  opposed  to 
section  4  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Ko ;  but  I  wonder  if 
we  will  not  complicate  it  more  by  this 
compromise  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  is  that  I  have  a  sense 
of  apprehension  as  to  how  far  we  are 
actually  going  with  relation  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  trains  and  stations  and 
with  relation  to  interstate  and  intra- 
state refTulation.  Preliminarily  to  ask- 
ing a  question  or  two.  inasmuch  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
took  occasion  to  mention  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  how  the  proposal  would  affect 
Rhode  Lsland,  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
plete the  record.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  dated  June  3,  1958.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  A  Ken- 
nelly,    administrator    cf    public    utilities 


of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,    "nie  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

State  or  Rhode  Island 
AND  Providence  Plantations, 
Department  of  Business  Regulatiox, 
OfFic£  OF  Public  UTiLrry  Admin  lstbator, 

Proiidcnce.  R.  I.,  June  3,  195S. 
Senator  Jotin  O.  Pastobe, 
United  States  Sfnate, 

WasJiington,  D    C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  'I  here  la  presently 
pending  before  the  honorable  Senate  of  the 
United  Stutcs.  a  bill.  S.  377a,  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  whs  druftcd  and  Introduced  to 
provide  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  railroad 
Industry.  I  realize  that  you  arc  f;imlll:ir 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  rea- 
sons which  prompted  Its  Introduction.  I 
am  taklntr  this  means,  however,  of  respect- 
fully directing  your  attention  to  certain  pro- 
visifins  of  this  bill  contained  in  sections  3 
and  4  thereof  which,  if  they  became  law. 
wuu'd  have  the  effect  of  rescinding  all  State 
authority  and  regulation  over  Intrastate 
rfillroad  rates  for  both  passenger  and  freight 
opcratit'ii.s.  In  lieu  tlierrnf.  this  bill  would 
emj)cwpr  the  Interstate  Commerce  CummLs- 
sion  with  original  Jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
state passenger  service  including  train,  ferry. 
station,  depot,  or  other  facilities  notwith- 
standing the  status  or  pendency  of  any  Ull- 
patlon  proceeding  before  any  State  commis- 
sion. 

The  members  of  this  division  who  have 
dcHlt  with  railroad  problems  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  of  this  Nation  are 
presently  lacing  a  serious  financial  crisis; 
und  this  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad.  I  do  not  believe. 
howeviT,  thnt  the  present  flnanclal  condition 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  due  to  any 
laxity  of  State  regulation  by  the  public 
utilities  division  of  this  State.  In  practically 
every  Instance  this  division  has  permitted 
the  railroad  to  effect  economies  such  as  the 
discontinuation  of  trains,  the  raising  of  lii- 
tnistate  rail  pa.«;senger  fares  and  freight  tar- 
iffs, and  the  elimination  of  both  passenger 
and  freight  stations  where  It  Is  evident  that 
the  public  did  not  require  their  continued 
use.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  losfi  of  pas- 
senger traflic  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Is 
due  primarily  to  the  greater  use  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile,  and  to  the  constiuctlon 
of  superhighways  fur  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile;  and  It  seems  evident  that  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  together  with  all  other 
railroads,  have  certain  embedded  operational 
co^^t.s  which  are  underlying  factors  in  the 
railroads  not  being  able   to  reduce  expenses 

To  my  way  of  thlnkuig.  the  provUions  uf 
sections  3  and  4  of  S.  3778,  which  provide 
for  placing  all  regulation  In  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
wresting  it  away  from  State  regulatory  au- 
tliorlty.  will  not  Incrca.sc  the  railroads'  reve- 
nue nor  will  It  tend  to  decrease  the  rail- 
roads' expenses. 

Accordlnely,  as  the  head  of  the  State  di- 
vision that  Is  charged  with  regulation  of 
the  railroad  within  this  State,  I  feel  that  It 
Is  my  obligation  to  bring  these  facta  to  your 
attention  for  your  careful  consideration  in 
order  that  the  rlphts  of  States  to  regulate 
the  Intrastate  phn.ses  of  railroad  activity  will 
not  be  sacrlHced  needlessly  under  the  guts* 
of  strengthening  the  railroad  Industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  A.  KfNNELLT. 

Administrator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire !  Mr.  BRiDCEst.  and  I  also  ask  for 
the  attention  of  the  distinRuishrd  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  SmattiersI.  As 
I  understand  the  present  law.  without 
recrard  to  the  bill  reywrted.  and  without 
regard  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  at 
the  present  time  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  any  interstate  railroad  can  be 
effected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  However,  if  there  is  on 
that  same  line  a  di.'^continuance  of  one 
train,  2  trains,  or  a  half  dozen  ti-ains — 
or  of  all  the  trains — with  Uie  exception 
of  1  train  there  is  a  jurisdiction  which 
today  lies  within  the  State  authority. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  with  resjwct  to  intrastate  and 
interstate  authority,  if  the  intrastate 
operation  is  connected  in  any  way  or 
fashion  with  the  interstate  operation 
all  the  jurisdiction  would  be  preempted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Under  the  amendment  proposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  insofar  as  a  completely  and 
e.xclusivcly  intrastate  oix-ration  is  con- 
cerned the  jurisdiction  would  remain 
with  the  State  authority. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Insofar  as  the  inter- 
state operation  in  any  shape  or  form 
is  concci  ned,  all  of  the  authority  on  the 
discontinuance  of  tlie  line  or  Uie  discon- 
tinuance of  even  one  train  would  pass 
from  the  State  authonty  to  the  Federal 
authority.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  St^nator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Justification  for 
this,  on  tlie  part  of  Uie  able  Senator,  is 
the  fact  lliat  the  railioadt.  have  ^^uf- 
fered  such  a  tremendous  loss  o\  cr  past 
years,  and  unless  we  give  them  author- 
ity to  di.scontinue  schedules  there  will 
have  to  be  more  subsidies  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Or  complete  aban- 
donments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  complete  aban- 
donments of  railroads? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Or  complete  aban- 
donments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BRIDGES.    I  jield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  raise  a  question 
for  the  di-stinpuished  Senator,  becau.se 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Boston  to  Provi- 
dence line  is  a  lessor  line,  and  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  is  a  lessee  line.  The 
New  Haven  travels  from  Boston  to  Prov- 
idence and  Providence  to  Boston.  That 
is  pretty  much  an  interstate  line  in  a 
sense,  Uie  Boston  lo  Providence  line. 
^  S.ippose  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
shou'd  say,  "It  it  uneconomical  for  us  to 
use  the  line  from  Boston  to  Piovidence. 
We  can  po  another  way.  This  operation 
Is  uneconomic."  Would  the  bill  pive  the 
full  jurisdiction  to  the  ICC  for  a  discon- 
tinuance of  perhaps  a  half  dozen  trains, 
or  one  train? 

I  think  it  is  clear  In  the  record  that 
the  ICC  hxs  the  jurLsdiction  with  respect 
to  the  risht  to  aljandon.  That  Is  the 
rca.'^^on  I  rai.se  this  question.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  eastern  railroads,  ex- 
cept that  I  serve  on  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee looking  into  the  Boston,  Provi- 
dence. New  Haven  situation. 
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Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th3  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  an  observation,  and  may  I  a«ain 
ask  the  attention  of  the  distinHuished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ? 

Mr   BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PA.STORE.  With  relation  to  the 
Boston  to  Providence  line.  I  undenstand 
the  law  today  to  be  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  discon- 
tinue the  line  completely  if  it  found  the 
line  to  be  an  unprofitable  operation. 
However,  if  there  were  a  question  of  dis- 
continuini,'  1.  2.  or  a  half-dozen  trains, 
the  jurisdiction  would  be  in  both  public 
utilities  commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Masj-achusctts  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island:  is  thnt  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.-'  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Does  the  bill  change 
the  existinp  jurisdiction  in  any  way? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  Tlie  di.scon- 
tinuance  of  a  train  would  become  a  Fed- 
eral jurisdictional  matter,  rather  than  a 
matter  for  the  public  utilities  adminis- 
trators of  Massachu-sctts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  interstate  mat- 
ters. 

Several  Senatohs.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  to 
briefly  fmi.sli  my  remarks,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  Senator  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber or  any  thoughtful  person  in  the 
country  wants  to  sec  the  railroads  of  this 
Nation  forced  into  bankruptcy.  If  the 
bill  can — and  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence to  show  it  can — provide  an  im- 
petus toward  a  healthier  climate  for  our 
Nation  s  railroads,  it  should  be  adopted. 
I  again  congratulate  the  committee  for 
forthrightness  in  bringing  the  bill  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  appreciate  the  great  value  of  our 
railroads  to  the  Nation,  both  in  peace- 
time and  in  wartime. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  fairly  well  es- 
tablishod  that  a  great  many  railroads  are 
in  bad  condition  and  need  some  assist- 
ance. The  cau.ses  for  that  situation,  tlie 
background,  and  the  determination  of 
whose  fault  it  was  is  not  a  matter  of 
controversy  or  interest  now.  I  feel  that 
most  citizens  want  to  have  the  rail- 
roads treated  fairly,  as  I  do.  Most  cit- 
izens want  to  be  of  some  assistance  to 
the  railroads  in  enabling  them  to  sur- 
vive. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
but  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  bill  and  the  report,  and.  of 
course,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  concerning  the  matter. 
Generally,  I  think  tlie  committee  has 
done  a  very  pood  job  in  carefully  jire- 
paring  a  bill  wliich  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  railroads  which  need  help  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  protect  the 
public  interest. 

Many  of  tliese  provisions  should  have 
been  adopted.  Th-^y  are  fair  provisions, 
even  if  some  of  the  railroads  were  not  in 
a  sick  condition.  Some  of  the  provisions 
arc  justified  under  the  special  circum- 
stances, to  enable  the  railroads  to  get 
back  on  their  feet. 


My  staff  and  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
bill,  which  I  ask  luianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^^ 

Memorandum  on  S.  3778,  To  Amfnd  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  Regarding 
Interstate  Carkjers — Section -by -Section 
Analysis 

Section  3:  This  section  concerns  the  au- 
thority of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  Intrastate  rates.  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  the  ICC.  when  It  finds  that 
rates,  charges,  or  classifications  charged  In 
Intrastate  traffic  cause  undue,  unjust,  or  un- 
reasonable discrimination  ngaln.«;t  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  shall  prescribe  rates. 
charges,  and  classifications  which  will  remove 
the  discrimination.  The  committee  report 
asserts  that  the  attempts  to  revise  these  rates 
by  the  ICC  have  been  hesitant  and  have  occa- 
sioned much  delay.  Ordinarily  the  ICC  has 
not  taken  action  until  the  State  regulatory 
commission  has  completed  action  on  Intra- 
state rates. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Commission, 
upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  a  carrier,  to 
institute  an  Investigation  into  Intrastate 
rates,  etc.,  whether  or  not  the  State  commis- 
sion has  studied  the  matter  or  has  action 
l")ending  before  It,  and  give  special  expe- 
dition to  the  hearing  and  decision   therein. 

This  provision  would  also  add  the  words 
"undue  burden"  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  ICC  may  make  adjustments  In  Intrastate 
rates.  The  ICC  would  thus  be  able  to  adjust 
Intrastate  rates  when  they  create  an  undue, 
unreasonable,  or  unju.st  discrimination 
against,  or  undue  burden  on.  Interstate 
commerce.  The  committee  feels  this  Is  nec- 
essary to  more  clearly  define  the  grounds  for 
making  adjustments,  since  It  Is  oftentimes 
Impossible  under  present  clcumstances  to 
make  a  showing  on  which  rate  adjustments 
can  be  Justified.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
addition  defines  the  grounds  more  clearly; 
It  appears  only  to  expand  the  discretion  of 
the  ICC. 

This  provision  also  allows  the  ICC  to  make 
a  determination  of  what  constitutes  an  un- 
due, unreasonable,  or  unjust  discrimination 
against,  or  undue  burden  on.  Interstate  com- 
merce without  considering  the  totality  of 
operations  of  the  carrier  witiiin  tlie  Slate. 
Tills  would  allow  the  ICC  to  make  adjust- 
ment of  rates  without  referring  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rate  In  question  to  the  carrier's 
entire  State  operatlon.s.  It  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  a  rate  could  be  adjusted 
only  If  the  carrier's  Intrastate  rate  structure 
as  a  whole  Imposed  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce. 

Section  3:  Also  provides  that  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  ICC  in  which  the  carriers 
are  seeking  a  general  adjustment  in  rates, 
the  carriers  may  petition  for  authority  to 
make  comjoarable  adjustments  In  intrastate 
rates.  If  the  ICC  finds  that  a  general  adjust- 
ment In  Interstate  rates  without  a  compara- 
ble adjustment  in  intrastate  rates  would  cre- 
ate a  circumstance  of  advantage,  preference, 
or  discrimination  or  burden  on  interstate 
commerce,  It  may  make  a  comparable  adjust- 
ment In  Intrastate  rates;  these  adjustments 
win  be  observed,  any  State  laws  or  orders  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  4:  Tliis  provision  relates  to  dis- 
continuance of  service.  It  provides  that  a 
carrier,  after  notifying  the  Commission,  tlie 
governor  of  the  State  and  posting  other 
notices  to  public  at  least  30  days  in  advance, 
may  discontinue  service  to  an  area.  The 
carrier  can  discontinue  operations  unless 
the  ICC  Issues  an  order  to  the  contrary, 
the  laws  or  orders  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trary   notwithstanding.     The   ICC   can   pro- 


hibit such  discontinuance  upon  beginning 
an  Investigation  for  4  months  and  may  re- 
quire the  continuation  of  such  service  if 
necessary  for  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. State  laws  or  orders  remain  In  effect 
unless  the  carriers  file  with  the  ICC  The 
committee  feels  that  the  State  commissions 
have  been  too  slow  and  too  unwilling  to 
eliminate  costly  and  unnecessary  service, 
and  therefore  feels  that  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  given  to  the  ICC  when  discontinu- 
ance is  applied  for  in   that  agency. 

Section  5:  Tills  is  the  ratemakinp  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  in  proceedings  in- 
volving competition  between  different  modes 
of  transportation  s\ibject  to  the  ICC,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  movement  of 
the  traffic  by  the  carriers  to  which  the 
rates  are  applicable  when  determining 
whether  a  rate  is  lower  than  a  reasonable 
minimum  ral«  Rates  of  a  carrier  shall  not 
be  held  up  to  a  particular  level  to  protect 
the  traffic  cf  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, giving  due  consideration  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  transportation  policy 
in  this  act. 

This  is  a  highly  controversial  provision 
and  represents  a  compromise  wliich  the 
truckers,  at  least,  are  willing  to  support. 
The  railroads  apparently  desired  a  restric- 
tion on  the  authority  of  the  ICC  in  this  field. 
The  committee  did  not  accept  this  view 
which  was  opposed  by  all  the  competing 
niodes  of  transportation.  The  committee  felt 
tiiat  each  mode  of  transportation  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  set  rates  which  reflect 
tiie  inherent  advantages  of  each,  but  that 
the  ICC  should  retain  tlie  p>ower  to  prevent 
unfair  destructive  practices.  This  provision, 
in  effect,  would  admonish  the  ICC  to  allow 
rate  setting  which  would  encour:.ge  compe- 
tition between  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, but  would  prolilbit  practices  which 
would  be  destructive  and  unfair.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  under  this  amendment, 
the  principal,  although  not  the  exclusive 
emphasis  In  ratemaking  proceedings  be- 
tween different  types  of  transportation 
would  be  on  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  movement  of  the  traffic  by  the  mode  to 
which  the  rate  applies,  thus  stressing  the 
inherent  ad\antage  of  each  mode. 

This  amendment  is  revised  from  the  orig- 
inal Smathers  proposal  which  stated  only 
that  the  ICC  '■shall  consider  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  movement  of 
the  tracac  by  railroad  and  not  by  such  other 
mode." 

Section  6:  Provides  assistance  to  the  rail- 
roads In  obtaining  funds  to  finance  or  re- 
finance the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
equipment  or  betterments,  in  obtaining 
funds  for  operating  expenses,  working  cap- 
ital, and  interest  on  existing  obligations. 
The  United  States  would  guarantee  loans  by 
private  commercial  institutions  up  to  $700 
million  including  unpaid  Interest.  The  ICC 
would  administer  the  program,  the  condi- 
tions for  participation  being  tliat  the  rail- 
road could  not  obtain  other  financing  with- 
out the  guaranty;  prospective  earnings  of 
the  railroad  are  such  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  repayment;  and  the  ap- 
plicant carrier  is  not  in  need  of  re'^>rganiza- 
tion  of  its  capital  structure.  Only  $150  mil- 
lion could  be  used  to  guarantee  loans  for 
operating  expenses  and  interest  on  obliga- 
tions. Terms  for  loans  cannot  exceed  15 
years:  no  dividends  may  be  paid  during  the 
life  of  the  loans:  the  ICC  shall  prescribe  the 
security;  the  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
would  expire  December  31.   1960. 

The  committee  considers  these  loans  a 
palliative  to  meet  the  short-range  emergent 
fiscal  problems  of  a  few  of  the  raajor  rail- 
roads and  will  be  helpful  only  if  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  long-range  construc- 
tive programs.  It  feels  this  step  must  b« 
taken  to  stave  off  bankruptcy  of  several  of 
these  roads. 
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Senator  Lauschc  objected  to  the  use  of 
money  for  paying  Interest  on  debt  or  for 
operating  expenses,  asserting  th»t  this  would 
be  an  unjustified  boon  to  the  bondholderi 
and  a  bad  precedent. 

Section  7:  Provides  for  the  creatlotj  of  a 
construction  reserve  fund  on  which  taxes  are 
deferred.  The  p\'rpose  of  the  reserve  fund 
Js  to  encourage  the  replacement  of  physical 
facilities  and  for  modernization  of  railroad 
plant.  In  computing  Federal  Inaime  tax.  a 
deduction  would  be  allowed  equal  to  the 
amount  In  the  fund  but  not  to  exceed  In 
any  1  year  the  amount  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation by  the  ICC.  Funds  could  be  used 
only  for  acquisition  of  cquljiment  or  rccUic- 
tion  of  debt  fur  equipment  obtained  after 
pa.ssage  of  the  act  These  funds  wovild  have 
to  be  used  In  5  years  and  any  funds  plus 
Interest  not  so  used  would  be  subjected  to 
taxation  as  of  the  date  of  deposit  In  the 
fund.  The  committee  asserts  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  necessary  to  a.<!sist  the  railroads  to 
maintain  operational  efficiency.  Taxes  will 
be  deferred,  not  forplven,  until  the  funds  are 
Invested  In  physical  plant. 

Senator  lLm'sche  maintained  that  this 
privUeee  .should  not  be  extended  to  an  Iso- 
lated Industry,  such  as  the  resrulated  car- 
riers. If  the  proposal  has  merit,  he  sunr- 
gested.  then  all  bu.'^lncss  and  Industry  should 
be  given  similar  o[)portuntty. 

Section  8:  This  amendment  restricts  the 
exemption  for  motor  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural products  by  providing  that  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply  to  frozen  fruits,  fro- 
zen berries,  or  frozen  vegetables.  The  com- 
mittee states  that  the  original  exemption 
contained  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  Intended  to  aid  farmers  by  relieving 
them  of  some  of  the  burdens  of  regulation 
and  to  facilitate  movement  of  agricultural 
products.  This  excniptlon  has  been  extend- 
ed to  commodities  having  undergone  vary- 
ing degrees  of  prtx'essing  and  to  tran-sporta- 
tlon  of  them  In  ordinary  commerce  This 
has  had  a  serious  Impact  on  the  reo:ulated 
carriers,  and  the  committee  Is  not  convinced 
that  the  exemption  la  he'i[)ing  the  farmers, 
either.  This  Is  a  first  step  In  reversing  the 
trend  toward  further  exemptions.  Motor 
carriers  brought  under  retnilatlon  by  this 
amendment  would  be  entitled  to  a  permit 
allowing  them  to  continue,  under  reirulatlon, 
hauling  the  sam*?  commodities  within  the 
same  areas  or  between  the  same  points. 

Section  9;  This  amendment  would  prohib- 
it any  |>erson  In  commercial  enterprise  from 
transporting  property  by  motor  vehicle  un- 
less such  tr.insportatlon  Is  Incidental  to  and 
In  furtherance  of,  a  primary  buslncsa  enter- 
prise. 

This  amendment  Is  deslcr.ed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  private,  unregulated  motor  car- 
riers In  commercial  trajisportatlon.  These 
practices  usually  Involve  such  devices  as  a 
private  carrier  purchasing  commodities  and 
then  selling  them  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  when  in  fact  the  carrier  Is  actually  only 
transporting  the  go^Kls  eimllar  to  a  common 
carrier:  or  a  private  carrier  transports  Its 
own  goods  to  market  and  then  purchases 
commo<lltles  for  the  return  trip  In  order  to 
avoid  an  empty  haul.  These  practices, 
which  have  bt-en  growing,  are  detrimental 
to  the  regulated  carriers  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited. In  the  committee's  opinion.  These 
private  carriers  also  evade  the  transporta- 
tion tax  In  this  way. 

Other  recommendations  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  and  not  In 
the  bill:  (l)  Rci>eal  of  the  transportation 
excise  taxes:  (2)  20-yenr  depreciation  for 
railroad  property:  (3)  revamping  mall  trans- 
portation legislation:  (4)  general  study  of 
transportation  policy  by  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  questions  to  a.sk  the  Senator 
from  Florida   with  rcLipect  to  two  sec- 


tions of  the   bill   which   give   me   some 
concern. 

What  is  the  latest  provision  with  ref- 
erence to  th<;  part  which  State  com- 
missions will  play  in  connection  with 
the  discontinuance  of  service?  I  a.sk 
this  question  because  I  feel  that  people 
in  local  communities  have  become  ac- 
customed to  (joing  to  their  State  com- 
missions in  connection  with  questions 
relating  to  railroad  senice.  I  am 
speaking  now  more  about  service  rather 
than  rates. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
decentralizing  operations,  on  a  States 
rights  basis.  I  think  it  Is  important 
tliat  local  people  have  aviiilable  to  tlicm 
some  foriun  before  winch  they  can  pre- 
sent the  pros  and  cons  witii  reference 
to  proposed  discontinuance  of  service 
which  affects  them.  I  understand  that 
an  amendment  to  section  4  has  been 
informally  accepted.  I  should  like  to 
know  tJie  present  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 4.  in  th<!  light  of  tlie  amendment 
which  has  born  accepted. 

Mr.  SMATIIKFIS.  Ix?t  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  the  concern 
which  he  has  so  well  expressed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  orig- 
inally oiTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Hi.';  amendment  would  have 
stricken  tiie  entire  .section  4. 

I  understand  that  since  that  time  the 
Senator  from  Gcorpia  has  considered 
the  acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment,  which  would  leave  State 
public  utilities  commissions  completely 
ill  control  of  intrastate  trains,  trains 
wliich  originate  within  the  borders  of  a 
State  and  wlio.se  destination  is  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  The  public 
utilities  commission  would  control  .such 
trains,  with  respect  to  discontinuance, 
and  so  forth,  and  al.-^o  the  facilities.  In- 
cluding the  t-erminals  and  the  depots 
which  .serve  such  intrastate  trains. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  question 
would  still  be  under  the  exclu.«lve  juris- 
diction of  the  State  utilities  commis- 
sion: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SM.^THERS.    Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  no  expert  in 
this  field,  but  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  suggested  language  to  change  the 
original  committee  language  so  as  to 
reserve  jurisdiction  in  the  State  public 
utilities  commission  over  all  purely  in- 
trastate trains. 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  if  it  should  develop  that 
the  language  does  not  accomplish  that 
purpose,  in  the  light  of  tlie  statements 
which  have  been  made,  wc  shall  en- 
deavor to  modify  it  so  as  Lo  make  tlie 
purpose  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  I  did  not  say 
anything  that  could  bo  interpreted  as 
questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator 
knows  that  fjequently  we  try  to  draft 
languaiTC  which  expres.ses  our  thouphts, 
and  later  it  Ls  interpreted  in  some  other 
way.  However.  I  think  we  have  made 
the  intention  clear. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  Rlad  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  reach  a  satLsfac- 
tory  compromi.se  I  feel  that  that 
would  be  an  improvement.  Particu- 
larly In  connection  with  the  matter  of 
service,  .so  far  as  intrastate  operations 
are  concerned.  I  think  it  is  an  Impor- 
tant principle  that  the  local  people 
should  have  .some  local  agency  before 
which  they  cm  go  to  present  their 
position. 

I  should  like  to  have  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  answer  another  ques- 
tion. This  question  relates  to  interstate 
operation."?,  discontinuances,  and  rates 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the   Interstate   Commerce    Commission. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  is  the  right  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  send  hearing  examiners  into  the 
various  communities  to  enable  local 
people  to  present  their  position  in  tlicir 
own  States,  without  having  to  come  to 
Wa.shinston.     Is   Uiat  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.     That   Is  done  frequently. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Does  not  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Itself  have 
juri.sdiction  to  divide  Into  hearings 
proups,  to  po  into  the  States  and  hold 
hrarinp<;  on  thee  particular  matters? 

Mr.  SMA1IIERS.  The  Senator  la 
correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  assume  It  would 
be  contemplated  that  probably  there 
would  have  to  be  more  examiners,  and 
probably  the  Commission  Itself  would 
have  to  hold  hearlnps  In  the  various 
States  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  Ihank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

There  Is  one  further  provision  In  the 
bill  with  respect  to  which  I  had  some 
doubts.  It  relates  to  section  5.  the  rate- 
makinT  provlrlon.  I  think  tlie  pro- 
vision has  been  Improved  by  the  lan- 
RuaTC  now  contained  In  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  that  every  form  of  trans- 
portation h.as  certain  advantases.  All 
forms  of  trnn.sportatlcn  are  entitled  to 
bo  protected  in  the  economies  which 
they  can  effect.  There  are  certain  bene- 
fits in  water  transportation,  truck  trans- 
portation, rail  transportation,  and  air 
transportation.  We  wish  to  try  to  be 
fair  to  each  one  of  tliem.  so  that  they 
can  all  compete  fairly  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

My  question  with  relation  to  section 
5  is  this:  A  barge  line  competes  with 
a  railroad  in  all  of  its  services;  but  a 
railroad  may  compete  with  a  barge  line 
only  with  respect  to  a  very  small  part  of 
the  railroad  service. 

As  I  understand  section  5.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis.iion  may  allow  a 
railroad  to  make  a  rate  to  compete  with 
a  barse  line,  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  the  .system  where  it  does  compete  wiUi 
barge  lines,  on  the  basis  of  its  out-of- 
pocket  expense,  without  con.sidcring  its 
overhead.  The  overhead  may  be  made 
up  in  that  part  of  its  operations  with  re- 
.sT)ect  to  which  It  does  not  comix-te  with 
the  bart;e  line. 
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Is  that  .situati  )n  still  possible  under 
section  5,  or  dots  the  language  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  objectives  of  the 
national  transjxirtation  policy  declared 
in  this  act  require  the  railroad  to  take 
into  consideration  a  part  of  its  overhead 
in  making  its  ra'.e  to  compete  with  the 
barpe  line? 

Mr.  SMATHEFS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.s'ee  that.  fust,  the 
rate  section  wa;  one  with  which  we 
wrestled  probably  lonper  than  any  other. 
The  water  carrie:s  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  orii-'inal  lan^uape.  With 
respect  to  the  languape  we  now  have  in 
the  bill,  so  far  a.'  I  know  they  have  ex- 
pressed neither  p  iblic  nor  pri\  ate  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
they  feel  that  they  are  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

Personally.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  adequat-ly  protected.  The  tes- 
timony befoie  oui  subcommittee  was  that 
they  wire  properly  protected,  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  in  part  III  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act.  which  has  to  do 
specifically  only  Aith  water  carriers,  we 
find  this  lanKuag(  : 

D.fferences  In  'he  classifications,  rates, 
fares,  charges,  rul<8,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices of  a  water  c;  rrler.  In  respect  of  water 
transportation.  fr(  m  those  In  effect  by  a 
rail  carrier,  with  r?si)ect  to  rail  tran«-porta- 
tlon.  shall  not  be  Icemed  to  ccinstltute  un- 
Ju.st  dlscrlmlnatioi  .  prejudice,  or  disadvan- 
tage, or  an  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practice,  within  t  le  meaning  of  any  pro- 
vlalon  of  this  act. 

In  other  words  they  can  set  their  own 
rate.*",  Irrc-pecti^e  of  the  effect  upon 
other  modes  of  iranspor*;ition.  By  the 
present  lancuapj  we  would  peimit  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  to  ap- 
prove of  rates  of  a  piven  mode  cf  trans- 
ixirtation.  irrespective  of  the  direct  rela- 
tionship it  may  have  to  another  mode  of 
transportation,  s<>  Icnp  as  ■  uch  rates  do 
not  result  in  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

Mr  KEFAUVFR  We  know  that  In 
the  past  .some  cfTi  i  is  were  made  by  some 
carriers  to  reduct  their  rates  on  a  part 
of  a  system  wher?  they  were  competing 
with  a  water  car  ier.  with  the  point  in 
mind  of  almost  eliminatinp  the  compe- 
tition of  the  wat?r  carrier.  It  was  al- 
leged that  that  riipht  be  done  in  order 
to  pet  the  water  larricr  out  of  business, 
and  then  to  rais?  rates  later,  and  also 
making  up  the  lo.-^ses  on  some  other  parts 
of  the  system.  ]  am  sure  that  that  is 
not  being  conten^plated  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pro\  ision  we  have  been  dis- 
cussin.p,  or  that  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  lanpuape. 

However.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  We  know  that  each 
form  of  transpor:ation  should  have  op- 
portunity to  ma  ;e  rates  reflecting  the 
different  inherent  advantages  each  has 
to  offer,  .so  that  in  every  case  the  pub- 
lic may  exercise  its  choice,  cost,  and 
service  considered,  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  transpjrtation  task  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee 
that  nothing  shculd  interfere  with  the 
public's  realizing  the  beneficial  or  lower 
cost  of  each  form  of  transportation  that 
is  offered? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  do  not  expect  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  We  say  in  our  report 
that  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
each  mode  of  transportation  has  an  in- 
herent advantage  over  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Water  carriers,  for  ex- 
ample, have  a  certain  inherent  advan- 
tage over  any  other  type  of  carrier.  It 
is,  that  a  water  carrier  can  carry  cargo 
cheaper  in  bulk  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  traiLsportation. 

We  want  the  public  to  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  each  mode  of  transportation, 
and  we  ask  the  ICC  to  recognize  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  the  various  modes 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  of  Sena- 
tor V/heeler,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  wrote  the  report  in 
1940.  setting  forth  the  principle  that 
each  mode  of  transpoitation  shall  enjoy 
fully  its  inherent  advantages,  pointed 
out  that  the  water  carriers  at  that  time 
were  specifically  interested  in  not  being 
deprived  of  using  to  the  fullest  their 
advantage  in  being  able  to  carry  cargo 
at  low  rates.  It  v,as  on  the  basis  of  the 
arguments  made  by  the  water  carriers 
that  the  declaration  of  policy  was  made 
that  all  modes  of  transportation  shall 
be  protected,  to  make  certain  that  the 
public  will  enjoy  the  inherent  advantages 
of  each. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
to  carry  into  efTect.  throuph  the  lanpuape 
used,  tlie  identical  thoughts  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  each 
mode  of  transportation  is  to  be  insured 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  its  inherent  ad- 
vantages in  transpoi  ting  passengers  and 
cargo,  to  the  end  that  the  public  shall 
be  served. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  that  statement  by  the  distingui;  hed 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  given  this 
matter  such  great  and  full  study.  I 
know  it  has  been  on  the  basis  of  his 
statement  and  that  of  the  chairman  of 
the  sulxrommittee  that  the  water  carriers 
have  not.  as  I  understand,  raised  any  ob- 
jection to  section  5  as  it  is  now  written. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliat  is  correct.  The 
aif-uments  which  were  advanced  against 
the  definite  redeclaration  of  the  policy 
of  the  1940  act  were  presented  primarily 
by  the  truckers;  that  is.  they  wanted  the 
purposes  and  the  objectives  which  were 
originally  intended  to  protect  the  in- 
herent advantages  to  be  diluted.  How- 
ever, the  language  used,  although  it  may 
not  seem  clear,  is  definitely  intended  to 
redeclare  this  policy  of  the  1940  act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  So  that  the  Na- 
tional TransE>ortation  Act  and  the  poli- 
cies with  reference  to  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  each  form  of  transporta- 
tion— and  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
impaired — are  fully  sustained  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  my  belief, 
that  the  letter  of  the  bill  sustains  that 
purpose,  and  it  definitely  has  been  the 
intention  of  tlie  subcommittee,  and  of 


the  entire  committee,  I  believe,  to  sus- 
tain that  objective. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Some  people  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  it 
would  be  possible  for  one  type  of  carrier 
to  lower  its  rate  to  such  an  extent  that 
another  carrier  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  fairly  on  the  basis  of  charging 
the  overhead  to  tliat  other  carrier. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  5,  is  there,  which  would 
enable  one  carrier  to  take  undue  advant- 
age of  another  carrier,  beyond  the  gen- 
eral policy  set  forth  in  the  National 
Transportation  Act? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  The  answer 
is  no. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen-, 
ator  from  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  and  his  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  careful  consicieration  they  have 
given  the  pendin:?  bill.  I  must  say  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  will  happen 
with  reference  to  some  sections  -'of  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  will  place  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  sure  that 
no  form  of  transportation  is  being  un- 
fairly or  unjustly  di.scriminated  against 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  encouraged  in  my  support  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  bill  by  an  edi- 
torial published  in  a  newspaper  on 
which  I  always  rely  to  take  a  thoughtful 
and  sound  position  on  matters  of  public 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  In  an  editorial  published  a  few 
days  ago,  the  Chattanooga  Times  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Railroad  Help  a  Must 

The  evident  prospect  that  the  Senate  will 
follow  the  House's  le.ad  and  refuse  to  repeal 
the  wartime  transportation  excise  taxes  on 
freight  and  passengers  increases  the  urgency 
of  the  so-called  Smathers  bill  to  help  the 
railroads. 

That  such  help  Is  needed  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly conceded.  The  complexities  are  great. 
But  Senator  Smathers,  of  Florida,  put  the 
problem  clearly  when  he  said  : 

"Times  have  changed.  The  public  prefers 
to  ride  bumper-to-bumper  In  its  own  auto- 
mobiles, and  when  it  doesn't  have  the  time 
for  traffic  snarls  it  ru&hes  to  the  faster,  sub- 
sidy-assured airlines.  Shippers  like  the 
flexibility  of  trucks  rolling  over  tax-sup- 
ported highways.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  Insists  on  the  railroads  being 
regulated  as  the  monopoly  that  they  were 
Ijefore  the  advent  of  the  Model  -T  Ford." 

Not  only  are  the  Nation's  railroads  no 
longer  a  monopoly.  Their  situailon  is  that 
total  net  working  capital  has  declined  from 
$1.6  billion  In  1945  to  $396  million  at  the 
first  of  this  year.  Last  year  Income  shrunk 
an  estimated  19  percent  from  1956.  Passen- 
ger traffic  continues  Its  decline.  Several 
eastern  roads  face  bankruptcy  unless  reme- 
dies are  found  for  commuter  and  other  prob- 
lems. Admitted  featherbedding  practices 
by  some  imions  have  added  to  costs. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  Smathers 
bill,  which  may  come  up  for  Ssnate  action 
next    week,    proposes    to    free    the    railroads 
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from  some  of  the  severe  and  outdated  re- 
strictions Imposed  upon  them.  Guaranteed 
loans  wourd  b«  made  available  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
port. Depreciation,  allowances  would  be 
strengthened. 

An  Important,  though  politically  sensitive, 
provision  is  for  added  authority  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  matters  gov- 
erning intrastate  service  as  they  affect,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  interstate  commerce. 

If  a  railroad  wants  to  abandon  a  consist- 
ently unprofitable  operation  within  a  State, 
for  example,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
said;  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the  State  com- 
missions are  the  ones  to  decide.  They  are 
most  vulnerable  to  local  pressures.  It  would, 
we  believe,  be  an  Improvement  if  Jurisdiction 
over  all  applications  to  dl.scontlnue  service 
were  vested  in  the  ICC.  as  has  been  proposed 
In  the  svibcommittee  hearings." 

The  issue  here  is  a  dlfllcult  one.  Improve- 
ment In  the  procedures  of  the  State  com- 
missions, with  close  understanding  of  the 
railroads'  real  problems,  would  be  an  ideal 
solution.  If  the  ICC  would  use  some  of  the 
powers  it  already  has,  the  proposal  would  be 
less  signiflcant. 

There  Is  some  valid  public  belief  that  the 
railroads  have  not  adequately  explained  their 
obvious  indifference  to  pa.^senger  trafBc  in 
some  Instances.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal 
curbs  often  tie  their  hands. 

The  Smathers  bill  .should  receive  general 
approval  as  the  most  fea.slble  means  at  pres- 
ent of  relieving  the  plight  of  the  railroads. 
Even  more  broadly,  the  whole  scope  of  niod- 
ern  competitive  transportation,  vital  to  the 
Nation,  needs  to  be  studied  In  detail  with 
the  railroad  situation  in  mind. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  ready  to  vote  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  shall  not  take  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  to  expre.ss  my  views. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  have  ren- 
dered a  national  service  in  bringing?  forth 
the  pending  bill.  I  come  from  a  State  in 
which  there  are  many  railroad  employees 
and  many  m  les  of  main-line  and  branch- 
line  railroads.  I  realize  the  concern  of 
not  only  the  employees  of  the  railroads 
and  of  the  management  of  those  rail- 
roads, but  also  of  the  communities  which 
the  railroads  serve. 

Our  State  ha.s  been  pnrtlculai-ly  hard 
hit  in  the  past  4  or  5  years  by  the 
recession  In  the  lumber  Industry.  The 
reccs-^lon,  in  turn,  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  economic  adversity  sufTered  by 
the  rallroa<lH.  The  rallroad.s  have  had 
their  revenues  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
lumber,  which  Is  the  principal  tonnage 
emanating  in  our  State,  has  been  very 
sharply  curtailed  by  the  throttling  of 
new  housing'  construction,  on  which  the 
lumber  indtistry  is  so  dependent. 

Therefore,  for  all  those  rea.'-ons,  and 
many  others.  I  believe  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  headed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Sm.\thers  I ,  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  bringing  forth  a  program  which 
promises  to  offer  relief  to  the  railroad 
industry  and  to  the  whole  transportation 
system  in  general — although  some  of  us 
may  disagree  with  certain  details  of  the 
program. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  wiio 
deserves  so  much  credit  and  approbation 
for  the  propo'^^^ed  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  SMATTIERS.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  characteristic  generosity,  but  it 
is  undeserved.  We  have  a  wonderful 
committee,  which  has  faithfully  and 
loyally  worked  on  the  bill:  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SciioEprEi.  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr  PtjrtfllI, 
and  the  S<'nator  from  Oliio  I  Mr. 
L\uscHEl.  The  bill  represents  the  best 
efforts  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  unduly  modest  as  to  his  own 
role,  however. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  bill  will 
pass  the  Senate  veiy  shortly,  perhaps 
this  afternoon.  I  trust  that  its  pa.^sage 
will  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  the  3-percent 
Federal  tax  on  freight  shipments,  and 
the  10-percent  Federal  tax  on  travel 
whicli,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  am  certain 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, have  so  gieatly  and  devastatingly 
contributed  to  the  plight  in  which  the 
railroads  find  themselves. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida delivered  one  of  the  fine.'-t  speeches 
ever  made  in  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
I  simply  want  to  have  reassurance  from 
him  that  he  will  continue  his  efforts  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  freight 
and  travel  tax. 

Mr.  ^MATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
v.e  shall  vigorously  continue  our  efforts 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  NEL'BERCER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Floiida  for  that  reassurance, 
which  is  so  comforting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  answer  in  the  same 
tone.  In  my  dissenting  views.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
the  elimination  of  the  3  percent  excise 
tax  on  freight  shipments,  but  against 
the  elimination  of  the  10  percent  excise 
tax  on  pa.sienger  travel.  I  did  so  on  the 
basis  that  the  testimony  showed  tliat 
freight  ."Shipments  were  being  diverted  to 
private  carrli^rs. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  And  to  carriers 
In  Canada. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  3  percent  excl.se  tax.  But 
nothintc  in  the  testimony  showed  that 
there  was  any  los.s  of  passenger  revenue 
because  of  the  10  percent  excise  tax.  So 
F  agreed  to  recommend  the  elimination 
of  the  3  peicent  freight  tax.  but  not  the 
10  percent  pa.ssenger  travel  tax. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  Joined 
in  the  recommendation  to  eliminate  the 
3  percent  tax  on  freight.  So  far  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  concerned — that  is 
the  region  from  which  I  come — it  is  the 
freight  tax  which  is  the  most  onerous. 
We  are  farther  from  our  major  markets 
than  is  any  otlier  part  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  not  only  does  the 
freight  tax  hurt  the  railroads,  but  it 
damages  every  single  industry  in  the 
Northwest  which  has  to  ship  its  products 
so  far  to  find  markets. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  time  we  can  pa.«:s 
a  bill  to  eliminate  the  travel  tax.  as  well. 
But  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  for  the  position  he  has  taken  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  the  3  peicent 
tax  on  freight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  join  in  th^ 
recommendation  to  eliminate  the  tax  on 
travel  because  I  was  concerned  with  the 
general  fiscal  problem  confronting  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd),  and 
confronting  the  administration,  as  well. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  at  this  session 
we  can  legislate  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
tax  of  3  percent  on  freicht,  which  is  so 
bad  for  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other  Senators  from  the 
Western  States.  I  for  one.  \m11  consider  it 
to  be  a  major  advancement  for  all  the  in- 
dustries located  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  not  a  memljer  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  full 
committee  held  additional  hearings  on 
the  bill.  . 

I  wi.'-h  to  commem  on  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  a  few  minutes  ago 
among  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  concerning  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy  written  into  the  law.  I 
believe  it  was  on  my  suggestion  that  the 
full  committee  included  in  the  bill  lan- 
guage to  cone.'pond  with  the  objectives 
of  a  national  transportation  policy. 
Under  that  policy,  every  mode  of  trans- 
portation is  included. 

Representatives  of  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation testified  before  the  committee 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
have  their  rate  sections  considered  ac- 
cording to  the  national  transportation 
policy.  So  in  determining  a  rate, 
whether  it  be  the  rate  for  trucks,  barge 
lines,  or  railroads,  we  stated  tliat  it  had 
to  be  consistent  with  the  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

The  hearings  on  the  so-called  railroad 
problem  held  during  this  session  ut  the 
Congress  were  lenuhy  and  exhaustive  in 
nature.  From  the  .statements  and  the 
testimony  of  these  who  appeared  during 
the  course  of  the  hearing.s  it  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  .situation  of  the  railroads  Is 
critical,  indeed.  Moreover,  the  most  re- 
cent available  data  show  that  further 
deterioration  of  a  serious  nature  is  con- 
tinuing rlf;ht  up  to  the  present  How  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  the  railroads  arc  to 
downturns  in  general  economic  activity, 
such  as  that  recently  experienced,  is 
clearly  indicated,  for  example,  by  recent 
and  current  data  on  carloading,  employ- 
ment, and  earnin'js. 

Tlie  conditions  which  one  may  observe 
in  tiie  railroad  industry  are  urgent  sig- 
nals of  real  distress.  1  hey  merit  the  mrst 
serious  concern  and  obviously  require 
immediate  remedial  steps.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  when  it  is  recognized,  as 
it  must  be,  that  the  present  precarious 
situation  of  the  railroads  has  not  result- 
ed only  fiom  the  general  economic  dow n- 
turn  we  have  seen  in  past  months.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  general  economic 
recovery  alone  will  suffice  to  relieve  tlie 
ba'ic  problems  which  be^et  the  railroad 
industry  and  other  common  carriers  as 
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well.  The  detei  ioration  of  the  railroad 
situation  and  tlie  transportation  situa- 
tion in  general  las  not  actually  been  so 
sudden  as  might  appear  from  develop- 
ment"^ occurring  during  the  past  months 
of  economic  re<  ession.  The  difficulties 
have  been  persi:  tent  and  they  are  deep- 
seated  :  con.sequfntly.  their  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing appropriate  remedial  measuies. 

All  of  thLs  ha;  .serious  implications  ex- 
tending far  beyc  nd  mere  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  railroads  as  such.  The 
railroads  are  a  part  of  the  great  trans- 
portation indus:ry.  Tliey  are  e.ssential 
to  the  Nation's  commerce  and  are  vital 
to  the  defen.se  o:'  our  country.  They  are, 
in  a  word,  indispensable. 

Thus  it  is  ol  the  utmost  public  in- 
terest that  all  modes  of  transportation 
be  preserved  t  nd  maintained  in  full 
vigor  as  efficient,  economical,  progres- 
sive, and  finan  :ial]y  sound  instrumen- 
talities of  ti  ai  spoliation.  To  permit 
their  weakenini  and  decline  is  to  court 
disaster  and  trie  sheerest  folly.  The 
gravity  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
railroads  make^  it  imperative  that  they 
be  given  relief  irom  at  least  some  of  the 
pressures  and  restrictions  to  which  they 
are  subject:  foi-  precarious  and  threat- 
ening as  the  pri'sent  situation  is,  the  fu- 
ture holds  little  promise  of  improvement 
unless  construe!  ive  action  is  taken  to  en- 
able them  bet  er  to  help  tliemselves. 
Should  they  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  to 
the  point  wheie  they  could  no  longer 
adequately  and  efficiently  perform  their 
IndLspensable  trsk  under  private  owner- 
ship and  manrgement  there  could  be 
only  one  result;  Government  ownership 
and  operation.  That,  of  course,  is  un- 
thinkable so  long  as  any  alternative  re- 
mains. 

I  and  my  colL^aguos  on  the  committee 
believe  that  pos  tivc  legislative  action  by 
the  Congress  i;  necessary  in  older  to 
stave  off  an  intc  lerable  woi\sening  of  the 
railroad  situati  )n.  In  oider  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  improvement  in  that 
situation,  we  hive  carefully  considered 
a  number  of  suggestions  advanced  dur- 
ing tlie  hearing.'  for  dealing  w  ith  certain 
aspects  of  the  railroads'  problems. 
While  neither  I  nor  my  other  colleagues 
arc  prepared  at  this  time  to  endorse  all, 
by  any  means,  t  r  even  most,  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  r -medial  legi.slation  re- 
ceived, the  failure  to  include  in  S.  3778 
any  suggestion  or  proposal  advanced 
fchould  not  be  taken  as  a  rejection  by 
me  or  my  colleagues  of  that  suggestion 
or  proposal.  I  believe,  with  my  col- 
leagues, that  there  should  be  action  by 
Conwre.ss  at  once  to  provide  at  least  a 
limited  measure  of  relief,  and  that  cer- 
tain of  the  mere  readily  apparent  in- 
equities and  burdens  may  be  alleviated 
in  appreciable  degree  by  means  which 
are  clearly  constructive  and  which  would 
eflfectively  benefit  the  railroads— and  to 
a  substantial  extent  other  common  car- 
riers as  well — without  having  any  un- 
duly adverse  effect  on  competing  forms 
of  transportation  or  the  economy  and 
without  jeopardizing  in  any  way  the  in- 
terests of  shippers  or  the  puljlic  gen- 
erally. 

Lc-t  me  say  that  the  pending  bill,  S. 
3778,  does  not  represent  an  effort  at 
w  iiolesale  or  comprehensive  overhaul  of 


our  transportation  policies.  I  recognize 
that,  in  a  sense,  this  is  only  a  patchwork 
approach,  designed  to  deal  in  an  incom- 
plete and  piecemeal  fashion  with  merely 
a  few  individual  facets  of  the  overall 
transportation  situation  which  urgently 
demand  immediate  action  and  which 
are  susceptible  of  it. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
limited  measures  recommended  at  this 
time  will  by  any  means  be  a  panacea  for 
the  many  troubles  which  beset  the  rail- 
roads and  other  common  carriers.  No 
panacea  is  intended.  Many  areas  of 
trouble  which  quite  obviously  require 
corrective  action  will  remain  for  the 
pi-esent  untouched,  for  further  consider- 
ation and  later  cure.  In  certain  other 
areas  additional  study  is  needed  before 
it  can  be  determined  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  justification  for  the  enactment  ol 
remedial  legi.slation. 

The  urgencies  of  the  situation  justify 
immediate  action,  even  though  it  be  lim- 
ited and  incomplete.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  in  the  interest  of  immediate 
action,  to  provide  only  a  bare  minimum 
of  simple  and  easily  understood  partial 
remedies  which  are  directed  to  readily 
apparent  ills  and  which  are,  or  should 
be.  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mor.TON  in  the  cliair  • .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr  POTTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  concur  in  much,  if 
not  all,  of  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
In  my  opinion  this  proposed  legislation 
is  a  'mu-st."  It  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
American  citizen  that  the  transportation 
companies  continue  as  taxpaying, 
pi  ivate-enterprise  operations. 

Perhaps  the  bill  is  not  all  it  should  be, 
and  I  would  not  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  every  detail  of  it :  but  in  the  main 
I  think  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  and  I 
am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  think  a  high  degree  of  statesman.«^hip 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  leaders  of 
all  modes  of  transportation — the  rail- 
roads, the  bus  and  truck  lines,  and  the 
airlines — in  arriving  at  a  bill  which  we 
can  support. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  as  I 
understand  the  present  parliamentary 
situation,  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  of  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  committee 
print  of  section  4.  If  those  perfecting 
amendments  are  agreed  to,  even  though 
they  are  not  all  that  I  would  desire,  I 
shall  withdraw  my  original  amendment 
by  way  of  a  perfecting  amendment,  if  I 
am  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Senate. 

So  I  ask  whether  the  pending  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
the  entire  section  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  4  of  the  bill. 

A  substitute  has  been  discussed,  but  it 
has  not  been  offered. 


Mr.  RUS.^ELL.  Perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  original  text  would  have 
priority  over  the  amendment  to  strike 
cut,  would  they  not? 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed wit.h  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  amend- 
ment is  with  respect  to  the  rather  cava- 
lier treatment  given  in  the  original  bill 
to  the  ofLcials  of  the  States. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  which  I 
ask  to  have  read  at  the  desk,  is  to  require 
that  the  Governor  of  a  State  at  least 
shall  be  notified  before  proceedings  are 
removed  from  a  State  commission,  thus 
invading  a  field  which  heretofore  has 
been  reserved  to  the  States.  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  important,  because  at 
least  it  will  give  the  State  commissions 
an  opportunity  to  appear  befoi-e  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
submit  a  protest. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  Is 
controversial,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Geor::ia  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  begin- 
ning in  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  words  "may,  but  shall  not  be 
required  to,  file  with  the  Commission," 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thei-eof  the  words 
"shall  be  required,  prior  to  filmg  with 
the  Commission,  to." 

So  the  text  at  that  point  will  read: 

Any  court  or  an  administrative  or  regula- 
tory agency  of  any  State  shall  be  required, 
prior  to  filing  with  the  Commission,  to  mail 
to    the   Governor — 

And  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  pood 
one.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  Has  unanimous 
consent  been  given  to  void  the  oi-der- 
ing  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 
of  aprcein<?  to  the  original  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  We  are  now  In 
the  process  of  perfecting  the  original 
text:  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  that 
before  action  is  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  entire  section. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Geoigia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
submit,  and  send  to  the  desk,  amend- 
ments to  the  original  t.ext  which  were 
first  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  were  prepared,  I  asstmie, 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
committee  staff.  Of  course,  the  Senat« 
is  familiar  with  the  debate  on  the  effect 
of  these  various  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am.endments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  stated. 
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The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  In  line 
24,  after  "iio.",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
"(1)." 

On  page  5,  In  line  3.  after  the  word 
"interstate",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  to  insert  in  Ulu  thereof 
"or";  and  after  the  word  "foreit^n",  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
the  words  "and  intrastate":  and  after  the 
word  "commerce",  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  words  "or  any  of  them"  and  the 
following  comma. 

On  page  5,  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"interstate",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "or";  and  to  strike  out  the 
words  "and  intrastate",  and  to  strike 
out  the  final  word  "or." 

On  pane  5,  in  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "any  of  them"  and 
the  following;  comma. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.<5idont.  T  un- 
derstand that  these  particular  amend- 
ments deal  with  the  problem  I  raised 
this  morning  about  the  sole  criterion  in 
regard  to  "net  loss"  as  a  basis  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  action  in- 
sofar as  a  train  which  operates  strictly 
intrastate  is  concerned,  in  that  it  will  be 
removed  from  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction.  Am  I  correct 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  nm 
not  familiar  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Senators  statement  with  re.spect  to  con- 
trols; but  the  aim  of  the  amendments  is 
to  remove  from  what  I  call  the  railroad's 
determination  the  right  to  abandon  a 
train  or  service  that  is  purely  intrastate 
in  character. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  I  understood 
the  Senator  s  purpose. 

My  point — if  I  may  explain  it:  and 
certainly  I  believe  it  is  important  to  the 
Senate — is  that  if  the  amendments  were 
not  added  to  the  bill — of  course.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  added  to  it — 
a  railroad  would  have  the  right  to  dis- 
continue a  particular  train,  although  it 
was  intrastate,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  have  the  right 
to  stop  it  only  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  show  that  the 
operation  of  the  train  represented  no 
net  loss.  And  the  purpose  of  my  pre- 
vious amendment  is  to  try  to  broaden 
the  criterion  for  that  consideration. 

I  am  tryin^!:  to  spell  this  out.  because 
I  believe  it  important  in  terms  of  the 
effect  on  the  bill. 

Therefore.  I  so  under.stand  the  efftct 
of  the  removal  from  tlie  bill  itself  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  intrastate 
trains. 

But  if  a  train  operates  from  one  State 
Into  another  State,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  a  commuter  service  preponderantly 
in  only  one  State,  it  will  nevertheless 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill,  even  after 
adoption  of  the  amendments  of  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  provisions. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  .said 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional  power    of    Congress    to    legislate 


with  respect  to  a  train  which  goes  from 
one  State  to  another  State — in  other 
words,  a  train  which  crosses  State  lines. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congressional  delegation  of 
the.se  powers;  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  the  railroads 
to  discontinue  these  trains,  unless  they 
are  stopped  by  a  rule  nisi  on  a  motion 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

But  I  do  not  think  Congre.ss  ha.s  a 
rig!U  to  deal  in  so  cavalier  a  fashion — 
and  I  certainly  gravely  question  the 
advisability  of  it — with  a  purely  intra- 
state operation. 

If  I  may  state  my  views— althouph  I 
am  sure  a  court  would  go  further  to 
obtain  the  views  of  an  expert  on  inter- 
state commerce — let  me  .'ay  that  I  be- 
lieve that  a  train  which  operates  from 
New  York  City  to  Connecticut  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  but 
one  which  operates  from  New  York  City 
to  White  Plains.  N.  Y..  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Mr.  JAVirS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  con- 
struction of  the  amendments  as  applied 
to  the  problem  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  raised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  amendments.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  willing  to  have  me  do  so 
now.  or  does  he  prefer  that  I  speak  on 
them  later? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York 
make  his  statement  now.  I  do  not 
desire  to  di.scu.ss  these  matters  further. 
I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  have  correctly  understood  what 
the   amendments   wculd   accomplish. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georf^'.ia. 

Mr.  Pi-e.-^ident.  I  believe  these  amend- 
ments emphasize  exactly  what  I  was 
seeking  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the 
amendment  I  offered  previously.  I 
should  like  to  redefine  the  purpose,  so 
it  will  be  crystal  clear.  In  terms  of 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  sub- 
stantive fact,  this  matter  affects  every 
Member  of  Con'ue.ss  who  represents  an 
area  in  which  there  is  commuter  serv- 
ice which  is  interstate;  and  I  beg  all  my 
colleagues  to  listen  clo.sely.  because  they 
will   hear  more  about  this  matter: 

Where  there  is  an  interstate  branch 
which  comes  under  this  section  of  the 
bill,  the  section  provides  that  any  rail- 
road may  discontinue  that  service;  and 
the  ICC  can  stop  it.  says  this  section, 
only  if  it  shows  that  that  particular 
train  or  branch  is  not  operating  at  a 
net  loss. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  giving  a  grant 
of  power  which  we  should  not  give,  and 
certainly  which  we  do  not  have  any 
intention  of  giving. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, said  specifically  in  answer 
to  my  question.  "Yes;  if  there  is  a  net 


loss  on  the  particular  operation  which 
is  dusconlinucd.  then  the  ICC  must  per- 
mit it  to  be  di.scontinued." 

Under  that  interpretation,  neither  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  a  State,  nor 
the  ICC.  if  that  is  to  be  the  criterion, 
could  prevent  a  di.scontinuation  of  any 
Piissenger  service  in  the  East,  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York,  for  instance,  or  from 
London  to  New  York.  Any  line  could  be 
operating  at  a  net  loss  under  that  stand- 
ard. 

I  merely  wish  to  call  that  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  from  the  counsel  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  ."^pocially  commenting  on 
the  amendment  which  I  proposed,  and 
which  did  not  carry,  setting  forth  the 
situation  just  as  I  described  it  to  the 
Senate. 

There  beinT  no  obiection.  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AI.BANY.  N  Y  .  June  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Jacod  K  Javits.  , 

Seriate  Office  Buildtnff. 

Wa.h^ngton,  D.C.f 

The  nmpndment  of  section  4  of  S  3778 
winch  you  propose  Is  addressed  to  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  pres- 
ent bill.  The  "net  loss"  clause  No  one 
knows  Its  meaning.  Under  ICC  accounting 
principles,  however,  virtually  every  passenger 
facility  produces  net  lofs  and  hence  the  ICC 
would  be  powcrlcps  to  halt  any  threatened 
dlerontlnuance.  Your  proposal  would  jxr- 
mlt  the  continuity  of  essential  services.  Ihe 
present  bill  wuiild  not. 

The  New  York  commission  opposes  rest- 
ing supervening  control  of  purely  local  serv- 
ices In  the  ICC  and  hence  opix>8««  enact- 
ment of  the  section.  N?verthrle.«s  ytjur  pro- 
posed amendnieiit  is  a  marked  imprnvement 

of  it. 

Kent  H  Bbowm. 
Conner!.  Public  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  em- 
phasize that  point  a  little  for  this  rea- 
son: Knowing  a  little  about  how  legisla- 
tion works,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  my  con- 
tention is  sound,  that  after  reflection 
and  consideration  it  will  have  attention, 
whether  it  is  attention  by  amendment 
here  or  not.  Therefore.  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  emphasize  the  matter  by  way 
of  demonstrating  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does 
not  meet  the  particular  issue  I  have 
rai.sed.  It  may  meet  it  in  part,  in  the 
sense  that  it  excludes  strictly  intra.state 
operations,  but  operations  of  commuter 
service  trains,  whether  they  be  around 
Chicago  or  New  York,  are  interstate,  and 
not  intrastate,  and  are  not  met  by  that 
amendment.  The  situation  could  have 
been  met  by  the  amendment  I  proposed. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  more  time  of  the  Senate  on  the 
proposition.  If  I  am  right,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  has  been  sharply  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  that  the 
record  on  it  is  clear,  is.  to  my  mind,  .satis- 
factory. If  I  am  right,  and  the  situa- 
tion were  not  changed,  it  would  be  scan- 
dalous. Therefore.  I  want  to  post  that 
statement  to  the  action  on  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  If  the  subcommittee 
considered  the  words  "net  loss"  to  mean 
net  lOiS  in  consideration  of  the  overall 
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operations  of  a  carrier — something 
broader  than  the  net  I0.-.S  on  the  opera- 
tion being  discontinued — the  provision 
mi;.;ht  be  tolerated  and  we  could  live 
with  it. 

Personally.  T  am  for  takin'T  that  juris- 
diction out  of  the  State  level  and  puttinrr 
it  in  the  Federal  level.  I  think  we  should 
help  tlie  railroads,  but  in  doing  it  we 
should  not  swing  the  other  way  too  far, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  law.  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  discretion,  permit  the  railroads 
to  discontinue  such  service,  and  provide 
that  the  ICC  cannot  step  them,  by  leav- 
ing the  lansuage  this  way,  because  if  the 
ICC  tries  to  stop  it  the  courts  will  stop 
the  ICC. 

I  know  the  matter  will  be  cleared,  br't 
I  attempt  to  make  the  record  clear  by 
presenting  my  statement  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, which  I  .shall  not  oppose,  and  which 
I  think  does  to  some  extent  help  the 
situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  .see  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers  1  present  en  the  floor,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Quite  aside  from  the  langunge  which 
would  be  changed  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  my  reading  of 
the  text  of  this  amendment  leads  me  to 
interpret  the  amendment  in  its  later  lan- 
guage as  providing  the  following  pro- 
cedure, to  me  unoiihodox  and  question- 
nble:  That  X  Railroad  in  the  Senators 
State  or  in  my  State  would  have  a  choice 
of  jurisdiction  if,  indeed,  it  desired  to 
avail  itself  of  jurisdiction  at  all.  X  Rail- 
road could,  after  announcing  that  it  was 
abandoning  a  particular  tram  .service, 
have  the  matter  heard  before  the  State 
regulatory  body  and  pursue  such  a  course 
to  finality  in  the  State  courts,  and.  being 
deprived  of  what  it  believed  was  its  just 
due  under  State  jurisdiction,  could  then 
come  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  have  a  second  hearing  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  be  true 
as  to  any  interstate  operation,  but  it 
would  not  be  true  as  to  an  intra.state  op- 
eration. The  Senator  .speaks  about  a 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  On  the  notification.s  which 
are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  there  is  no  hearing,  unless 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Within  a  certain  period  of  time,  deter- 
mines that  one  should  be  had.  Unless 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
takes  afiirmative  action  to  stop  the  rail- 
roads  action  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  the  railroad  determines  such 
action. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  able  Senator  is 
stating,  even  a.ssuming  that  his  amend- 
ment IS  adopted  today,  the  bill  would  still 
provide  that  the  X  Railroad,  on  its  own 
ipse  dixit,  could  determine  completely  to 
abandon  runs  of  a  certain  train,  and  to 
that  extent  tlie  matter  would  be  final, 
unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission took  ailirmative  action  and  the 


State  utilities  commission,  acting  pur- 
suant to  its  State  constitution  and  State 
laws  would  be  powerless  to  do  anything 
at  all. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  this  provision.  I  may  say  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  I  am 
confident  that  interpretation  is  correct. 
A  reading  of  the  provision  will  indicate 
that  ij  so.  Unless  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  takes  affirmative 
action — I  have  forgotten  the  time  limit; 
I  think  within  30  days — the  notification 
by  the  railroad  is  effective. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  agre?s  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Now  York,  it  would  mean 
after  an  abandonment  had  been  made 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  not  overrule  that  decision  unless 
it  found  that  there  wa.s  no  net  loss  in 
that  particular  operation.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  interpret  that.  I  am  not 
sure  there  would  have  to  be  a  loss  as  to 
that  particular  operation  or  whether 
there  would  have  to  be  a  loss  on  the 
overall  operation  of  the  service.  I  have 
not  .'Studied  the  bill  from  that  angle.  I 
went  into  the  bill  from  the  angle  of  its 
constitutionality  and  its  impact  on  the 
State  regulatory  bodies  and  State  com- 
mis.sions.  The  di.'tinpuished  Senator 
from  New  York  can  perhaps  give  the 
Senator  from  California  a  more  satis- 
factory answer  because  he  has  studied 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
come. I  have  approached  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  desire  to  protect  the 
States  in  their  control  over  local  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S3nator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  record  which  bears  en  the 
telling  question  which  the  Senator  has 
raisoci  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  ph'-ase 
"net  loss."  as  u.sed  on  page  6.  I  think  it 
will  be  helpful  to  have  that  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  .'^Jenator  from  Flor- 
ida left  us  in  no  doubt.  I  asked  the 
question.  He  stated,  in  answer,  that  "net 
loss"  refers  to  net  loss  on  the  particular 
operation  sought  to  be  discontinued. 
After  he  had  .said  that  and  sat  down.  I 
asain  argued  for  my  amendment  and 
pointed  out  this  was  the  wliole  ball  game, 
that  this  was  what  we  were  talking 
about.  He  says  it  is  so,  and  therefore  we 
should  correct  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
earlier  today  I  want  to  help  the  railroads 
of  America,  but  the  Senate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  mu.st  con- 
sider the  public  interest.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  is  written,  even  after  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  adopted,  represents  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  California  that  I 
am  far  from  happy  about  the  language. 
I  try  to  be  realistic  about  legislation.  My 
original  proposal  was  to  strike  the  sec- 
tion from  the  bill.  I  have  had  some  little 
familiarity  with  similar  problems  in  the 
past,  and  I  know  something  about  the 


extent  of  the  negotiation  which  has  gone 
on  between  constituents  and  Mcmbcr.s 
of  this  body  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  determined  at  an  early  date  that  if 
I  coUid  get  a  quarter  loaf  from  this 
situation  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  accept  it.  I  have  come  out  of  it  with 
that  quarter  loaf,  which  consists  ol  the 
right  of  the  States  to  control  purely 
intrastate  operations. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
section  of  the  bill  we  are  discu.^sing  of 
which  I  do  not  approve.  I  decided  it  was 
better  to  salvage  a  quarter  loaf  than  to 
lose  everything. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  very  ab]e 
Senator  from  Georsiia.  I  support  his 
proposal,  but  I  shall  object  to  the  origi- 
nal provision  of  the  bill  even  as  it  will  be 
amended  by  the  modification  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  letter  from  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  California  dated  May 
29.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Utilities  Commissigk, 

State  of  California, 

May  2y,  1958. 
Hon  Thomas  H  Klthel. 
Merv  ber  of  the  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Your  attention  Is 
respcclfully  called  to  S.  3778  and  H.  R.  12488. 
which  latter  bill  Is  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
3778.  These  billp,  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress, would  amend  several  sections  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  Commission  Is  particularly  concerned 
over  the  provisions  of  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of 
.S.  3778.  which  would  greatly  extend  the  pres- 
ent authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cummission  over  purely  intrastate  opera- 
tions of  the  railroads  and  completely  nullify 
the  authority  of  the  several  States  to  regu- 
late intrastate  rates  and  service. 

This  Commission  recognizes  the  essentially 
unitary  character  of  the  railroads  and  the 
desirability  of  consistent  nationwide  regula- 
tion. We  are  convinced,  however,  that  sec- 
tions 2,  3.  and  4  of  this  bill  go  much  further 
than  necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective 
and  would  make  it  quite  impossible  for  State 
commissions  to  effectively  protect  even  the 
most  vital  local  Interests.  Indispensable 
commtiter  service  could  be  abandoned,  for 
example,  without  any  public  hearing.  So 
cculd  any  other  service  or  facility. 

We  believe  it  to  be  feasible  to  develop  leg- 
islation by  which  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  rer^ulatory  agencies  can 
t>e  so  perfected  tliat  the  advantages  of  uni- 
formity will  be  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  State  participation  in  the  solution  of 
those  pnblems  which  have  great  impact  on 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  people.  Par- 
ticulaily  in  California,  because  of  the  vast 
area  of  the  State  and  the  consequent  signifi- 
cance of  transportation  in  its  economic  de- 
velopment, it  is  essential  that  State  authori- 
ties, with  their  special  Interest  in  and  in- 
formation about  local  problems,  should  re- 
tain a  measure  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  yoti  use  your  best 
efforts  to  eliminate  sections  2,  3.  and  4  of 
the  said  bill,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  euacied  into 
the  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  E.  Mitch'T'  l. 

President. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  think  I 
would  have  opposed  the  bill  had  it  not 
been  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  tole- 
grara  from  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  I  ask 
imanimoiis  con.sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  2,  105S. 
JoHM  Carroll, 

Senator  from  Colorado. 

Senate  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 
Strongly  protest  portions  ')111  S.  3778  as 
relates  to  section  13  making  ICC  powers 
more  complete  over  Intrastate  rail  rates  and 
giving  ICC  original  jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
state rail  service.  Proposed  act  would  usurp 
State  functions,  open  door  for  discrimina- 
tory rates  and  ruinous  competition.  Would 
also  permit  abandonment  of  passenger  field 
that  la  purely  local  problem.  Urge  your  de- 
termined opposition. 

Ralph  C.  Horton, 
John  P.  Thompson, 
Joseph  P.  Nicro, 
Coriimlssioners,   the  Public   Utilities 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegram  vigorously  protests  portions  of 
the  bill.  It  is  felt  that  the  bill  would 
usurp  State  fimctions,  open  the  door  for 
discriminatory  rates  and  bring  about 
ruinous  competition,  as  well  as  permit- 
ting the  abandonment  of  a  passenger 
field  which  is  purely  a  local  problem. 

I  suggest  to  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  the  Sonator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  S.MATHERS !,  that  the  comments 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  are  very  pertinent.  The 
record  is  clearly  made  with  regard  to 
the  bill.  I  think  we  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  because  there  can  be 
a  net  loss  and  thereafter  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  railroad  line  which  may  affect 
the  public  interest. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  fine  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1.  The  bill 
is  not  all  that  we  desire,  but  it  can  go 
forward  so  that  we  can  give  tlie  relief 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting; 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  tiie  statements  I  have  made  hereto- 
fore, and  tiie  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  withdraw  my  original  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment,  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
w  ithdraw  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  out  of  my  custody  and  is  in  the 


custody  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
grants  my  unanimous-consent  request  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  tlie  amendment 
Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stilted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18,  begin- 
ning with  the  world  "shall"  after  the 
single  quotation  mark  on  line  6,  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  language  do'ATi 
to  and  including  the  word  "and"  on  Line 
9  of  page  18. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  tlic  amendment  is  to  keep  the 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  frozen  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  very  often  sold  and  shipped 
in  less-than-carload  lots.  Sometimes 
shipments  are  as  small  as  1,000  or  2.000 
pounds  at  a  time.  It  is  not  practicable 
or  profitable  for  these  items  to  be  ship- 
ped in  carload  lots.  They  are  joined 
with  other  shipments  in  smaller  trucks. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMATHEFuS.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  sympathize  with  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  presented  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Maryland.  It 
is  a  problem  which  was  also  raised  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
the  committee.  We  wrestled  with  the 
problem  to  see  if  we  could  provide  some 
relief,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  was  that 
we  had  better  hold  our  ground. 

Briefly,  the  reason  we  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  if  we  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
we  sliall  be  giving  to  the  frozen  fruit 
and  vegetable  people  an  advantage  over 
the  concentrate  people  and  canners, 
which  we  do  not  believe  anybody  is  en- 
titled to  have.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
committee  tiiat  we  retain  the  language, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Senator,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
hesitate  very  much  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  or  on  the  bill.  I  do  so  only 
because  I  think  it  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  record  to  be  complete.  I  have  the 
hearings  before  me.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co-ops  all 
indicated  they  opposed  any  chante  in 
the  language  of  the  present  law  of  the 
kind  the  bill  provides,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  to  me  on  any  kind  of  in- 
terpretation of  their  position  they  would 


support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quc.<=tion  is  on  a^^reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Intent 
of  section  8  (a^  of  the  bill  is  to  exempt 
such  items  as  deviled  crab  and  what  is 
known  as  "imperial  crab,"  crab  cakes, 
hard  shell  crabs,  fish  with  sauce  or  pre- 
pared for  food,  or  fi^h  frozen  and  shipped 
ready  for  serving.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  kept  those  items  in  the  exempt 
status. 

Mr.  BEALL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  ^S.  3778) 
which  I  discussed  earlier  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee    [Mr,   Smathers]. 

My  amendment  would  amend  lines  6. 
14.  and  20  on  page  6.  in  section  4,  by 
inserting  the  word  "or"  between  the 
words  "train"  and  "ferry"  and  striking 
the  words  "station,  depot  or  other 
facility." 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  leave  these  particular  items 
under  State  Jurisdiction,  as  they  are  at 
present.  

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6.  it  Is 
proposed  to  amend  lines  6,  14.  and  20  of 
section  4  by  in.'^erting  the  word  "or"  be- 
tween the  words  "train"  and  "ferry"  and 
striking  the  words  "btalion,  depot,  or 
other  facility." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  I 
will  accept  the  amendment,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  bo  the  subject 
of  a  conference  which  we  anticipate  will 
ultimately  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon !Mr.  NeubercerI. 

The  amendment  was  ar^reed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  relating  to  Senate  bill  3778. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

t^TATEMFNT  BY  SENATOR  SMATHKRS 

During  the  pKst  month  or  so.  some  neu's- 
pii[>or8  Hiid  magazines  carried  the  now-fa- 
mlUar  advertUement  wUh  the  provocative 
tag  line:  "If  the  railroads  didn't  exist,  wed 
have  to  Invent  them." 

This  ad  was  designed  to  na.>=h  an  Image 
acro.<;s  the  mind— briefly  but  vUldly — of  the 
paralysis  which  would  result  to  our  Nation 
If  the  railroads  were  suddenly  whisked  away. 

I  am  sure  those  advert liennents  succeeded 
very  effectively  In  what  they  set  out  to  do. 
For  It  Is  clearly  Impossible  to  vlsuaJlM  the 
20th  century  lus  we  know  It  without  the 
network  of  steel  which  Is  both  Its  b<idy  skele- 
ton  and   Its  central   nervous  system. 

Without  the  rallronds  there  could  b-  no 
quantity  movement  ol  heavy  goods  and  con- 
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sequently  a  stagnation  of  commerce.  Jhe 
great  span  of  continent  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  would  be  chopped  up 
Into  economic  principalities  and  no  doubt 
Into  dllferent  governments. 

Each  section  would  be  walled  up  naturally 
within  Itself,  living  on  Us  o\mi  limited  re- 
sources and  supplying  Its  own  needs  as  best 
it   could. 

Perhaps  now.  without  the  rails  which 
bound  us  Into  one  insoluble  union  and  with 
trucks  and  airlines  Just  now  coming  Into 
their  maturity,  we  mlRht  be  discussing  tenta- 
tively the  revolutionary  concept  ol  an  eco- 
ncjmlc  union.  This  Congress  mlRht  be  meet- 
ing, as  a  convention  Of  ambassadors,  to  con- 
Eider  waj-s  of  removing  restrictions  on  trade, 
such  is  the  Image  that  leaps  to  mind,  when 
we  think  of  wh.Tt  would  have  happened  with- 
out rallroad.s  (before  the  advent  ol  trucks 
and  airplanes) . 

However,  there  is  an  Imntc  aspect  to  this 
fantasy.  IX  there  were  no  railroads  to  tins 
day  or  If  they  were  still  In  the  proce.-^s  of 
being  built,  we  would  at  lea.st  be  freed  of 
certain  preconceptions  which  today  work 
against  Intelligent  rtfurra  of  our  transpor- 
tation system. 

To  a  great  extent,  modf^rn  efforts  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  In  the  railroad  In- 
dustry have  had  to  cunieiid  against  liie  dead 
weight  of  the  past. 

This  Is  true,  equally  In  the  board  rooms  of 
the  major  railroad  companies  and  In  the 
opinion-making  forums  of  the  Nauon.  Vou 
have  only  to  wander  through  the  reading 
room  Of  any  major  library  In  the  United 
States  to  find  how  considerable  Is  the  body 
of  Uterature.  created  n,ear  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  which  the  railroads  appear  as  a 
villainous  monster,  dwarfing  the  economy. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  However,  It  Is 
difficult  to  erase  their  memory.  Generations 
have  been  nourished  on  this  lore,  and  minds 
resist  weaning  from  comfortable  long  ac- 
cepted tradition. 

There  are  still  railroad  men  who  shy  away 
from  fact  and  dream  fondly  of  glories  that  are 
past.  And  rcgretably,  too,  there  are  still 
some  among  the  p.ibllc  who  would  punish  the 
railroads  for  the  sins  of  old,  who  would  have 
us  put  chains  uu  the  shadow  of  a  colossus 
which  Is  dead. 

But  the  memories  cf  1800  oupht  not  to  In- 
fluence the  deliberations  of  1968. 

The  choice  before  us  Is  not  between  Federal 
regvilatlon  or  arrogant  monopoly.  That  de- 
cision was  made  Irrevocably  In  1887  when 
railroads  were  first  put  under  regulation. 

Today  the  tlireat  Is  not  monopoly — but, 
strangulation  of  a  vital  part  of  the  Nations 
transfK)rtatlon  system. 

The  choice  now  Is  between  a  transporta- 
tion Industry  operated  under  the  traditional 
system  of  free  enterprise,  with  Its  safeguard 
of  decentralized  control — and  Government 
ownership  or  comi>Iote  Government  direction. 
The  evidence  before  our  committee  showed 
conclusively  that  the  railroads  are  a  sick  and 
declining  Indu.^try.  Tlie  Government  must 
either  take  them  over  or  we  the  Congress 
must  help  them  to  help  themselves.- 

There  Is  no  third  choice.  This  Is  the  com- 
mon verdict  of  20th  centtiry  experience. 

In  nation  after  nation,  the  declining  trans- 
portation Industry  has  been  the  first — or 
among  the  first— to  succumb  to  State  con- 
trol. I  dont  know  how  It  strikes  others. 
but  It  sends  a  cold  chill  down  my  spine  to 
recall  Mussolini's  proud  bonst  that,  "I  have 
made  the  rallro.nds  run  on  time  " 

■  This  discomforting  fact  Is  that  today  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  Nation  that 
still  has  a  privately  owned  system  of  rail- 
roads. 

Lacking  the  warning — and  therefore  the 
ooportunltles  which  remain  to  us — each  of 
the  nations  In  Europe  has  long  since  been 
forced  to  natlonalls'e  Us  railroads.  Even  on 
our  own  continent,  Canada  has  had  to  place 
all  of  Us  railroads,  except  the  Canadian-Pa- 
cific, under  state  ownership. 


I  think  we  are  agreed  that  nationalization 
Is  not  the  answer  wlilch  commends  Itself  to 
Americans. 

The  crisis  has  been  developing  for  some 
time.  It  was  already  well  into  an  advanced 
stage  when  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  announced  its  studies 
last  November. 

Railroad  carloadlngs  had  steadily  de- 
clined. Employment  was  falling  precipi- 
tously 5,800  a  month  for  5  years.  Rfalroad 
bond  and  stock  Issues  were  going  begging. 
Orders  for  new  equipmci;t  had  been  tem- 
porarily suspended.  Maintenance  work  had 
dropped  below  the  safe  minimum. 

Today — June  1958 — conditions  in  the  rail- 
road industry  are,  if  anything,  worse — 
though  it  scarcely  seems  possible.  The  gen- 
eral recession  has  something  to  do  with  it — 
of  course,  but  there  is,  in  fact,  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  prcpent  recession  Is  at  ler.tt 
as  much  a  railroad  recession  as  it  Is  a  gen- 
eral recession. 

The  Rubcommlttoe  began  hearings  in  Jan- 
uary on  what  we  termed  the  deteriorating 
railroad  situation.  The  hearings  took  3 
months.  Tliere  was  testimony  from  110 
witnesses. 

Six  months  have  gone  by  since  the  hearlnt^s 
be-^&n.  And  today  the  deteriorating  situ- 
ation has  further  deteriorated. 

It  Is  not  a  pleasant  story  to  tell.  I  refer 
to  our  report,  section  on  need  for  action  for 
st.TtliUlcs  and  factual  administration. 

Our  hearings  produced  two  fundamental 
facts — which  were  re.'tated  or  reiterated  In 
one  form  or  another  by  virtually  every  wit- 
ness be  he  railroad  man,  or  shipper,  or  expert, 
or  representative  of  competing  mill. 

First,  a  ba.'^lcally  healthy  railroad  sy.'^tem 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  and  to 
the  economic  vitality  of  this  Nation.  Rail- 
roads are  the  backbone  of  our  national  traii--^- 
portation  system  which  Includes  motor 
trucks,  airlines,  buse.";,  and  water  carriers. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
tliat  America's  railroads  are — without  signifi- 
cant exception — In  worsening  financial  con- 
dition. Defense  Department  witnesses,  other 
Government  spokesmen,  consumers,  and 
shippers — even  the  railroads'  competitors —  . 
ell  were  agreed:  The  railroads  are  essential 
and  they  are  in  trouble. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    RAILRO.«DS 

To  be  sure,  the  railroads  are  not  a  very 
glamorous  form  of  transportation. 

But  considering  all  costs,  they  remain  far 
and  away  the  cheapest  means  of  transporting 
godds  or  equipment  overland. 

Railroads  can  haul  a  ton  of  freight  1  mile 
for  less  than  a  cent  and  a  half.  The  cost  on 
competitive  forms  of  transportation  ranges 
from  5  cents  to  more  than  12  cents  per  tou- 
niile. 

The  average  freight  train  is  manned  by  a 
crew  of  live  and  carries  a  net  load  of  1.400 
tons.  To  move  the  same  volume  by  motor 
freight  would  require  approximately  140 
trucks  and  140  drivers. 

It  costs  rouehly  6  cents  to  move  a  ton 
of  freight  1  mile  by  motor  carrier.  That  is 
four  time.s  the  ton-mile  cost  of  railway  car- 
riage. And  it  requires  nearly  three  times  as 
much  fuel — obviously  a  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Rerearch  In  the  Army  War  College  has  re- 
vealed that  Germany's  collapse  In  World  War 
II  may  be  traced  In  part  to  der  fuehrers  ex- 
cessive faith  In  the  total  sufficiency  of  motor 
transportation. 

Hitler  had  the  notion  that  a  streamlined 
network  of  "autobahnan"  and  "auto-stras- 
sen"  or  motor  roads  would  do  a  better  Job  for 
Gcmany  than  would  railroads. 

He  launched  a  campaign  to  convert  the 
German  people  to  use  of  the  motor  Instead 
of  the  rail.  Deep  In  that  odd  and  twisted 
brain  of  his.  Hitler  was  already  preparing  for 
the  war  which  he  alone  knew  was  coming. 


It  seemed  quite  plausible — even  logical. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

Once  the  war  began,  Germany's  thirst  for 
gasoline  became  insatiable.  It  was  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  for  the  Allies  to  shut  off 
the  major  lines  of  fuel  supply.  Stocks  were 
quickly  exhausted,  and  before  long  Hitler's 
magnificent  roads  and  his  fleets  of  automo- 
tive equipment  were  utterly  useless. 

Had  Hitler  relied  to  a  greater  extent  on 
Germany's  railroads,  his  military  position,  we 
are  told,  would  have  been  far  stronger.  Rail- 
roads are  the  backbone  of  any  national  trans- 
portation system — a  fact,  I  might  add,  which 
the  Russians  clearly  understand. 

Tliey  are  pxuting  their  major  emphasis  on 
development  of  a  complete  automated  rail- 
way system — and  already.  aJthough  they  are 
far  behind  us  in  track  mileage,  they  are  car- 
rying more  freight  on  their  railroads  than 
we  are  able  to  move  on  ours. 

Low-cost,  high-volume  service — such  as 
only  the  railroads  can  provide — is  witliout 
question  the  cornerstone  of  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Consider  the  remarkable  Job  that  the  rail- 
roads did  durwig  V^orld  War  II  in  response 
to  national  need.  From  1939  to  1914  the  rail- 
roads more  than  doubled  freight  traffic.  They 
increased  passenger  service  fourfold.  In  both 
cases  the  Increases  were  accomplished  with 
only  modest  additions  of  manpower,  equip- 
ment, and  fuel. 

At  subcommittee  hearings  Defense  Depart- 
ment representatives  testified  that  during 
World  War  II  the  Government  called  upon 
the  railroad  industry  to  carry  90  percent  of 
all  military  freight  and  to  handle  more  than 
97  percent  of  all  personnel  movements. 

Without  belaboring  the  obvious,  1  think 
it  Is  clear  that  the  railroads  are  equally  Im- 
portant to  agriculture  and  industry.  Tliey 
cany  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  Midwest  and  South  to  the  consuming 
areas  of  the  Nation.  They  transport  the 
products  of  Industry  from  the  Eist  to  the 
West  and  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

SEHIOtrsNESS    OF    THE    RAILROADS'    FINANCIAL 
PLIGHT 

Approximately  40  years  ago  the  railroads 
transported  three-fourths  of  all  intercity  ton 
freight  traffic.  Today  they  carry  less  than 
half  this  traffic — report  70  percent  in  1929, 
30  percent  today. 

^^le  resulting  loss  of  revenue  has  made  It 
harder  for  the  railroads  to  modernize  and 
thus  to  elTect  cost  savings. 

A  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  chart 
shows  net  return  on  investment  of  73  In- 
dustries— rails  next  to  last. 

Today  one  of  the  witnesses  during  the  sub- 
committee hearings  testified  that  for  1958  the 
rate  of  return  on  net  investment  to  the  coun- 
try's class  I  railroads  would  probably  not 
exceed  2  9  percent. 

Consequently,  the  railroads  are  finding  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  attract  investors. 

Lacking  both  revenue  and  investment  cap- 
ital, the  country's  major  railroads  are  today 
faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  funds  which 
must  be  available  to  meet  current  operating 
costs. 

Just  3  years  ago  the  class  I  railroads  had 
net  working  capital  ajTiounting  to  $938  mil- 
lion. By  the  end  of  last  year,  they  had 
only  half  this  amount. 

This  is  about  what  it  takes  the  railroads 
to  operate  for  Just  over  2  weeks. 

Today,  the  situation  has  become  so  seri- 
ous that  a  couple  of  larger  eastern  earners 
are  afraid  they  may,  at  any  time,  have  to 
skip  a  payroll. 

The  effect  such  dra.'^tlc  action  woxild  have 
on  local  communities  and  on  Individual 
families,  on  the  general  economy,  would  be 
nearly  catastrophic. 

In  February  1957  class  I  railroads  realized 
ft  $47  5  million  profit,  but  In  February  1958 
the  same  railroads  lost  $10  7  million. 

The  task  before  tis  is  to  arrest  this  de- 
cline and  give  to  this  important  segment  of 
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our  transjxDrtfttlon  Industry  a  new  breath 
of  economic  oxygen. 

It  la  imperative  that  we  not  delay. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  among  vis  who 
dislike  the  idea  of  subsidizing  the  railroads, 
no  matter  how  briefly.  What  ought  we  to 
say  about  the  subsidies  which  we  give, 
through  foreign  aid.  to  socialized  transpor- 
tiitlon  systems  abroad? 

The  Miami  Herald  reported  recently  that 
we  have  handed  out  $1.3  billion  In  such 
aid.  Including  $220.8  million  to  Italy,  part 
of  which  was  used  to  construct  a  mile-long 
marble  and  glass  railroad  station  which  is 
as  big  as  the  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Cleve- 
land terminals  combined. 

We  subsidize  foreign  transportation  on 
the  ground  that  It  Is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  to  the  economies  of  our 
allies. 

Can  we  do  less  for  our  own  national  ecou- 
omy,    for   our   own    national   safety? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  In  Its  wis- 
dom, win  see  fit  to  accept  our  recommenda- 
tions and  enact  S.  3778 

The  hour  Is  late  and  becoming  later  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared concerning  my  views  on  the  trans- 
portation bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 
I  take  this  occasion  to  state  my  own  sup- 
port for  S.  3778.  The  distinguished  Junior 
fc^nator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  which  have  labored 
long  and  successfully  on  this  legislation  de- 
serve the  warmest  congratulations. 

The  railroad  industry  Is  essential  to  our 
national  economy.  Its  modernization  and 
effective  operation,  the  provision  of  competi- 
tive ratemaklng.  the  possibilities  for  greater 
employment  and  better  service,  and  other 
significant  provisions  of  this  bill,  are  Import- 
ant to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  en- 
tire country. 

It  has  been  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  views  of  many  of 
my  own  constituents  which  I  have  commu- 
nicated to  him.  I  am  glad  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
R.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recof.d  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  with 
i-eference  to  Senate  bill  3773,  which  is 
about  to  be  voted  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  S.  Thurmond  Wnn 
Reference  to  S.  3778 

Tlie  railroad  bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing Is  e.'rsentlal  for  the  continued  existence 
of  our  rail  transportation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  could  doubt  that  our  railroads 
are  In  a  perilous  position,  and  that  we  muft 
take  action  that  will  permit  the  railroads 
to  improve  their  economic  health. 

It  Is  oi^ly  because  of  the  drastic  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  that  I  can  bring  my- 
self to  support  this  measure  since  it  em- 
bodies a  substantial  increase  In  authority 
for  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  Intrastate  rates  and  services.  The  Kus- 
sell  amendment  as  amended.  In  my  opinion, 
did  much  to  delete  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  section  4.  with  respect  to  Intra- 
Bt.tle    services.      I    am    delighted    that    this 


amendment  was  agreed  to.  Section  3  with 
regard  to  intrastate  rates  la  still  embodied 
In  the  bill,  however.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Federal  regu- 
lation should  be  decreased  in  all  fields  rather 
than  increased.  Responsible  action  at  the 
State  level  can  never  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  additional  Federal  regulation. 
The  State  ageiuu-s  are  closer  to,  and  better 
acquainted  with,  the  problems  of  Intrastate 
transportation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
State  agencies  are,  therefore,  better 
equipped  to  regulate  intrastate  carriers  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Only  the  urRency  of  the  situation  as 
shown  during  the  hearings  before  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  could 
command  my  support  of  legislation  con- 
taining the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcsscd 
for  a  third  rcadinc:,  read  the  thiid  time,  ■ 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  •'Transportation  Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  g£  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  In  subparngraph  (a)  of  paragraph 
(2)  thereof,  after  the  word  "aforesaid"  and 
before  the  semicolon  following  that  word, 
the  words  "except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  part"  and  (2»  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  subparagraph 
(a)  of  paragraph  (17)  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  part." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(4)  Whenever  In  any  such  Investigation 
the  Commission,  after  full  hearing,  finds 
that  any  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  cla.sslflca- 
tlon,  regulation,  or  practice  causes  any 
undue  or  unreasonable  advantage,  prefer- 
ence, or  prejudice  as  between  persons  or  lo- 
calities In  Intrastate  commerce  on  the  one 
hand  and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on 
tlie  other  hand,  or  any  undue,  unreasonable, 
or  unjust  discrimination  against,  or  imdue 
burden  on,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
(which  the  Comml."^slon  may  find  without 
conslderltig  In  totality  the  operations  or  re- 
sults tlicrcof  of  any  carrier,  or  group  or 
groups  of  carriers  wholly  within  any  State), 
which  Is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful.  It  shall  prescribe  the  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  the  maximum  or  minimum,  or 
niaximum  and  minimum,  thereafter  to  be 
charged,  and  the  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  thereafter  to  be  observed.  In  such 
manner  a."^.  In  its  Judgment,  will  remove  such 
advantage,  preference,  prejudice,  discrimi- 
nation, or  burden:  Piotidrd.  That  upon  the 
filing  of  any  petition  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  par;igraph  (3)  hereof  to  be  filed 
by  the  carrier  concerned,  the  Commission 
shall  forthwith  institute  an  Investigation  as 
aforesaid  into  the  lawfulness  of  such  rate, 
fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  (whether  or  not  theretofore  con- 
sidered by  any  State  agency  or  authority  and 
without  regard  to  the  pendency  before  any 
State  agency  or  authority  of  any  proceeding 
relating  thereto)  and  shall  give  special  ex- 
pedition to  the  hearing  and  decision 
therein." 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (4)  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission Involving  an  Investigation  of  or  au- 
thorization or  permission  for  a  general  ad- 


justment in  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  or  any 
of  them,  of  carriers  subject  to  tiili  part  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  passeng-rs. 
or  both.  In  Interstate  commerce  throughout, 
or  substantially  throughout,  the  United 
States  or  1  or  more  of  the  3  major  rate 
classification  torrlt'Tles  tiiereof  (official, 
western,  or  southern:,  any  such  carrier  or 
carriers  parties  tlieretu  may  by  petition  seek 
authority  or  permission  of  the  Commission 
for  a  comparable  adjustment  of  rates,  fares, 
or  charges  lor  the  tran'<portation  of  like 
property  or  passengers  wholly  within  an  in- 
dividual State  or  Individual  Slates.  If.  In 
auoh  proceeding,  the  CommLssion  finds  las  It 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  do)  that  authorizing 
or  permitting  an  adjustment  in  interstate 
rales,  fares,  or  charges  without  authorizing 
or  jiermltting  a  comp>arnble  adjustment  in 
lnlra.state  rates,  fares,  or  charges  would  cause, 
or  cieate  a  circumstance  of,  advantage,  pref- 
erence, prejudice,  dl.scrimlnatlon  or  burden 
declared  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section  to 
be  unlawful,  the  Commission  fhall.  Incident 
to  any  adjustment  It  may  authorise  or  per- 
mit in  such  InterslBte  rates,  fares,  or  charges, 
authorize  or  permit  a  comparable  adjust- 
ment In  such  Intrastate  rates,  fares,  or 
charges.  Pursuant  to  such  authorization  the 
said  carrier  or  carriers,  upon  m.-iklng  any  ad- 
Juctment  so  authorized  or  permitted  by  the 
Commission  In  such  Interstate  rates  fares, 
or  charges  may  w.th  iut  further  authority 
make  a  comparable  adjustment  In  such  liitra- 
state  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  and  adjustments 
so  made  In  Intrastate  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
sliall  be  observed  while  continued  In  effect  by 
the  said  carrier  or  carriers,  the  law  of  any 
State  or  the  decision  or  order  of  any  State 
authority  to  the  contr.ary  notwithstanding." 

Sec.  4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 13  thereof  a  new  section  13a  as  follows: 

"Sfc  13a.  A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to 
this  part.  If  their  rights  with  respect  to  the 
discontinuance  or  cliange.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train 
or  ferry  engaged  In  the  tran.'^portatlon  of 
passengers  or  property  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  of  the  operation  or  serv- 
ice of  any  station,  depot  or  other  facility 
where  passengers  or  property  are  received  for 
transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, are  subject  to  any  provision  of  the 
constitution  or  statutes  of  any  State  or  any 
regulation  or  order  of  (or  are  the  subject  of 
any  proce«llng  pending  before)  any  court 
or  an  administrative  or  regulatory  agency  of 
any  State,  shall  be  required  prior  to  filing 
with  the  Commission  to  mall  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  In  which  such  train,  ferry, 
station,  depot,  or  other  facility  Is  operated, 
and  post  in  every  Btalion.  depot,  or  other 
facility  directly  affected  thereby,  notice  at 
least  30  days  In  advance  of  any  such  pro- 
posed discontinuance  or  cliange.  Tlie  car- 
rier or  carriers  filing  such  notice  may  dis- 
continue or  change  any  such  operation  or 
service  pursuant  to  such  notice  except  as 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commission  pur- 
EU  uit  to  this  section,  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  any  Stale,  or  the  decision  or  order  of. 
or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding  before, 
any  court  or  State  authority  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Upon  tiie  filing  of  such 
notice  the  Commission  shall  have  authority 
during  said  30  days'  notice  period,  e.iher 
up  )n  complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initiative 
wilhovit  complaint,  to  enter  upon  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  proposed  discontinuance  or 
change.  Upon  the  Institution  of  eucIj  inves- 
tigation, the  Commission,  by  order  served 
upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  ailected  tliereby 
at  least  10  dP.ys  prior  to  tl.e  day  on  which 
such  discontinuance  or  cliange  would  otiirr- 
wlso  become  eflecllve.  may  require  such  train 
or  ferry  to  be  continued  In  operation  or 
service,  in  whole  or  in  part,  pending  hearing 
and  decision  In  such  investigation,  but  not 
for  a  longer  jxrlod  than  4  months  beyond 
the     date     when     such     discontinuance     or 
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ehanfi*  would  otherwise  have  become  effec- 
tive. If.  after  hearing  In  such  Investiga- 
tion, whether  concluded  before  or  after  such 
dl8Contlnuano«  or  change  has  become  eflec- 
llve, the  Commission  finds  that  the  opera- 
tion or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry  Is 
required  by  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  that  such  operation  or  service  will  not 
result  In  a  net  loss  therefrom  to  the  carrier 
or  carriers  and  will  not  otherwise  unduly 
burden  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the 
Commission  may  by  order  require  the  con- 
tinuance or  restoration  of  operation  or  serv- 
ice of  such  train  or  ferry.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  from 
the  date  of  such  order.  The  jirovlslons  cf 
this  section  shall  not  supersede  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  the  orders  or  regulations  of  any 
administrative  or  regulatory  tK^dy  of  any 
State  applicable  to  such  discontinuance  or 
change  unless  notice  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided Is  Oled  with  the  Commission.  On  the 
e.vplratlon  of  an  order  by  the  Commlsf^lon 
after  such  Investigation  requiring  the  c  ni- 
tlnuancc  or  rest*ratlon  of  oi>erat!on  or  serv- 
ice, the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  as  to  such 
discontinuance  or  change  shall  no  lonner  be 
super.'^eded  unleps  the  procedure  provided  by 
this  section  shall  again  \>e  Invoked  by  the 
carrier  or  carriers  " 

Src.  5.  Section  ISa  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  par. .graph  (2)  thereof  a  new 
parar-raph   (3)    as  follows: 

"(3)  In  a  proceeding  Involving  compe- 
tition botwf  en  carriers  of  different  modes  of 
transp<3rtatlon  subject  to  this  act,  the  Com- 
m!s.sion.  In  determining  whether  a  rate  Is 
lower  than  a  reasonable  minimum  rale.  shaU 
contlder  the  facts  and  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  movement  of  the  traffic  by  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  to  v.hlch  the  rate  is  appll- 
cable.  Rales  of  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held 
up  to  a  particular  level  to  protect  the  trafllc 
of  any  other  mrxle  of  transportation,  giving 
due  coJislderalion  to  the  objectives  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  declared  In 
tills  act  •■ 

Sec  8  The  Int'-rstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amendf^d  by  likening 
immediately  after  section  20c  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  20d  (1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  aid  common  carriers  by  railroad 
subject  to  this  part  In  rendering  proper 
transportation  service  lo  the  public  by  pro- 
viding temporary  financial  asfUtance  to 
them  In  obtalnlne  funds  to  finance  or  re- 
finance the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
equipment  or  additions  and  benerments  for 
use  in  tranf  porta  lion  service  and  In  obtain- 
ing funds  needed  for  operati:.g  ^xj^i^es. 
working  capital,  and  Interest  on  existing  ob- 
ligations, all  to  the  end  of  fostering  the 
preserv'ation  and  development  of  a  national 
transportation  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  postal  service,  and  national  defense. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purfxise 
declared  In  this  section,  the  Commission, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  it 
and  consistent  with  the  provl.Mons  of  this 
section,  may  gurirantee  any  lender,  or  trus- 
tee under  a  trust  indenture  or  agreement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  any  secu- 
rliies  Issued  tlifreunder,  by  commitment  to 
purchase,  agreement  to  share  losses,  or 
otheru-lse,  arain.-t  loss  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est on  any  loan,  discount,  or  advance,  or  on 
any  commitment  in  connection  therewith, 
which  may  be  made  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section,  except  that  there  shall 
l>e  no  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  be  used  In  re- 
duction of  the  principal  of  an  obngatlcn 
other  than  In  connection  with  the  refinanc- 
ing of  an  equipment  cbligatlon:  Provided. 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  aggregate  of  all 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Commission.  In- 
cluding unpaid  Interest,  exceed  »700  mllUon, 
of  which  no  more  than  »150  million  may  be 
loans  for  operating  expenses  and  Interest  on 
exisUng  obligations. 
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"(3)  Any  such  carrier  may.  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1960.  make  application  to  the 
Commission,  In  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescrlt)e,  requesting  guaranty  by 
the  Commission  as  herein  authorized  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  and  term  of  the 
loan  to  be  guaranteed:  the  purpose  of  the 
loan  and  the  use  to  which  the  proceeds 
therefrom  will  be  applied;  the  inability  of 
the  applicant  to  obtain  tuch  funds  on  rea- 
sonable terms  without  such  guaranty;  the 
character  and  value  of  the  security.  If  any, 
tiial  ihe  a]>piicaiit  will  pledge  as  collateral 
for  the  loan,  and  that  the  loan  Is  necessary 
(IT  appropriate  to  cfTcctuatt  the  purpose  of 
thi.s  section.  The  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  Btiilcmcnu  showing  in  deUiil 
such  facts  as  the  Commi.sslon  may  require 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  Commission  shall  give  preference 
to  and  expedite  the  consideration  of  any 
such  application. 

"(4)  No  guaranty  shall  be  made  under  this 
section — 

"(A)  unleFs  the  CommlFFlon  is  of  the 
opinion  tliat  tlie  prupored  loan  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  ellectuatc  the  purpose  of 
this  section; 

"(B)  unless  the  Commission  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  without  such  guaranty  the  ap- 
plicant carrier  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
necessary  funds,  on  reasonable  terms,  for 
tliC  pur[}0£cs  fur  wliich  the  loan  Is  sought; 
"(C)  If  the  loan  Involved  Is  at  a  rate  <,f 
Interest  which.  In  the  Judgtnenl  of  the  Coiii- 
misflon.  is  unreasonably  high,  or  \i  the  terms 
of  such  loan  permit  full  repayment  more 
than   15  years  after  the  date  tiiereof; 

"(D)  unless  the  Comml.'-.'^lon  Is  of  the 
oplni'in  that  the  j^rospectlve  earning  power 
of  the  ajipllcant  carrier,  together  with  the 
character  and  value  of  the  teciu-ity  pledged. 
If  any.  furr.irh  reasonable  a.>'.surance  cf  the 
applicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  within 
tlie  lime  fixed  therefor  and  rea&onabie  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Elates. 

"(E)  unless  the  Commission  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  applicant  carrier  Is  not  In  need 
of  reorganization  of  Its  capital  structure. 

"(F)  unless  the  applicant  carrier  agrees 
that  it  will  declare  no  dividends  on  its  capi- 
tal stock  as  long  as  the  loan  remains  unpaid. 
"(5)  Tlie  Commission  may  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  provisions  as  to  rate  of 
interest,  time  of  payment  of  Interest  or 
principal,  security,  if  any,  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  cf  any  guaranty  which  It 
shall  have  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
ruch  guaranty,  whenever  the  Commls.slon 
«hall  determine  It  to  be  equitable  to  do  so. 
"(6)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guaranty  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  tlic  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  gtiaranty  fee  In  connection  with 
each  loan  guaranteed  under  this  section. 
Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as 
the  Commission  estimates  to  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  tills  section.  Sums 
realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  dcpofiltcd 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpt.s. 
"'8)  (a)  To  permit  It  to  make  use  of  such 
exp>crt  advice  and  services  as  It  may  require 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  use  available 
services  and  facilities  of  departments  and 
other  agencies  and  Iristrumentalltles  of  the 
Goverriment,  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

"(b)  Departm.ent*!,  agencies,  and  InBtru- 
mentalltles  of  the  Government  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  duties,  and  functions  In  such 
manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 


"(9)  Administrative  expenses  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  Commission  for  administnitlv* 
expen.ses. 

"(10)  Except  with  respect  to  such  appli- 
cations as  may  then  be  pending,  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  section  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  close  of  December  31.  I960  Pro- 
vided. TTiat  Its  provisions  shall  remain  In 
effect  thereafter  for  the  purpoiTs  of  guar- 
anties made  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  203  of  tJie  Interstate  Commerce  Art. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provuied.  That  the  words  'property  consist- 
ing of  ordinary  llve.stock,  fish  (Including 
shellfish),  or  af»rlcultural  (including  horti- 
cultural) commodities  (not  Including  manu- 
Tnrtured  products  thereof)'  as  used  herein 
shall  include  properly  shown  as  'Exempt'  in 
tlio  'Commodity  Ll.sf  incfjrporated  in  ruling 
numbered  107,  March  19.  1P58,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers.  InterFtr»tc  Commerre  Com- 
mission, but  shall  not  Include  property 
shown  therein  as  'Not  exempt':  ProxHdrd 
further,  howctrr.  That  notwithstanding  the 
preceding  proviso  the  words  "property  con- 
sisting of  ordinary  livest  >ck.  fl^h  (including 
shellfish),  or  agrlrultural  (including  horti- 
cultural) commodltlM  (not  Including  manu- 
factured products  thereof)'  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  frozen  fruits,  frozen 
berr;es,  or  frozen  vcRctables  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  cooked  or  uncooked  (In- 
cluding breaded)  flsii  or  slielifloh,  when 
frozen  or  fresh" 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  Indicated 
therein,  the  holder  of  any  certificate  or  per- 
mit heretofore  l?EUcd  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  hereafter  so  li«sued 
pursuant  to  an  application  filed  on  or  before 
the  date  on  which  this  section  takes  effect, 
authorizing  the  holder  thereof  to  engage  as 
a  common  or  contract  carrier  by  mol'T  ve- 
hicle In  the  transportalKjn  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  property  made  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  parnpraph  (a)  of  Ihi.r  sec- 
tion, over  any  route  or  routes  or  within  any 
territory,  may  without  making  apjilicatlon 
under  that  act  engage.  U)  the  same  extent 
and  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions, 
and  llmltalions.  as  a  common  or  contract 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle,  as  the  case  may  be. 
!n  the  tranEportatlon  of  such  property,  orer 
such  rotite  or  routes  or  within  such  terri- 
tory. In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  se<- tlon 
210  of  the  Interstate  C<jmmerce  Art.  if  any 
person  (or  Its  predecessor  In  Interest)  was 
in  bona  fide  operation  on  January  1,  :958, 
over  any  route  or  routes  or  within  any  t.:r- 
rllory,  as  a  common,  contract,  or  exempt 
carrier  cnfjagcd  In  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty by  motor  vehicle  made  subject  to  the 
provisions  cf  part  II  of  that  act  by  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section.  In  Intcri-.tate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  has  so  operated  since 
that  time  (or  if  eng.aged  In  furiilshing  sea- 
8-jnal  service  only,  was  in  bfina  fide  (opera- 
tion on  January  1.  1D68,  during  the  season 
ordinarily  covered  by  lis  operations  and  has 
so  operated  since  that  time;,  except  In  flthcr 
Instance  as  to  Interruptions  of  fervlcc  over 
which  such  applicant  or  lt>>i  predecessor  In 
lnterc:,t  had  no  control,  the  Intcrilate  Com- 
merce CommlsKl(;n  shall  without  further  pro- 
ceedings Issue  a  certificate  or  permit,  as  the 
case  may  t>e,  authorizing  ^.ucti  operalirjtis  If 
application  therefor  Is  made  to  the  said  Com- 
mission as  provided  In  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  within  120  days 
after  the  date  on  which  this  section  tnV.fn 
effect.  Pending  the  determination  of  any 
such  application,  the  cot.tlnuance  of  such 
operation  wlthojt  a  cfTllflcate  or  permit 
shall  be  lav^ful  Ariy  carrier  which  on  the 
date  this  section  takes  effect  is  erigaged  In 
an  operation  of  the  character  specified  In  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  but 
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was  not  engaged  In  such  op^ratlmi  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1958.  may  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
prescribe.  If  application  for  a  certificate  or 
permit  Is  made  to  the  said  Commission 
within  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  this 
section  takes  efTect,  continue  such  operation 
without  a  certificate  or  permit  pending  the 
determination  of  such  application  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  ol  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
loUowlng:  "nor  shall  any  person  In  any  other 
commercial  enterprise  transport  property  by 
motor  vehicle  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce unless  such  transportation  Is  inci- 
dental to.  and  In  furtherance  of.  a  primary 
business  enterprise  (other  than  transporta- 
tion) Of  such  person." 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  eMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Mauier.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  624)  making  additional  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MAJ.  GEN.  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  KELLY 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  most  Senators  are  aware  that 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  a  fine 
friend  of  all  of  us.  Maj.  Gen.  Jo.seph 
William  Kelly.  Director  of  Legislative 
Liaison  for  the  Air  Force,  will  leave  us 
in  July  to  assume  new  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilities as  another  step  in  what 
has  been  a  very  distinguished  military 
career. 

Gen.  Joe  Kelly,  as  we  all  know  him. 
will  become  commanding  officer  of  the 
Air  Proving  Ground  Center.  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command,  at 
Eglin  Field.  Fla. 

I  know  tliat  all  Senators  will  be  as 
happy  as  I  am  for  this  promotion.'  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  Just  as  sure  that 
all  will  be  as  sorry  as  I  am  to  see  Joe 
Kelly  leave  our  midst. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  gi-eat 
personal  viride  with  me  that  General 
Kelly  is  a  fellow  Hoosier.  He  was  born 
at  Waverly  in  Morgan  County,  Ind,,  was 
graduated  from  the  Martinsville.  Ind.. 
High  School,  and  for  a  year  attended 
DePauw  University  at  Greencastle.  Ind.. 
before  entering  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  July  of  1928. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant 
military  career  which  took  General 
Kelly  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Gen- 
eral Kelly  had  a  very  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean 
war. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress when  General  Kelly,  in  August  of 


1953,  was  assigned  as  Director  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  through  his  very  excellent 
staff  and  I  simply  want  to  say  to  him 
through  these  remarks  that  he  has  our 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE  AND  JUSTICE, 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES,  1959 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  T 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  ths 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1714. 
House  bill  12428,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12428)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreein','  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fiom  F'lorida. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  12428. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12  128 >  makini,'  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  that  points 
of  order  shall  not  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19,  after  the  word  "ald.<5," 
to  strike  out  "$  100.000.000"  and  Insert  "iioa,- 
000.000";  on  page  4.  line  2,  after  the  word 
"exceed,"  to  strike  out  "$3,000"  and  insert 
"$4,000".  and  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  Insert 
"$6.000. •• 

On  page  4,  line  10.  after  "(22  IT.  S.  C. 
1131)",  to  strike  out  "$650,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,000,000." 

On  page  6.  line  10,  after  the  word  "chauf- 
feurs", to  strike  out  "$1,646,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,692,500:  Provided.  That,  hereafter.  Son- 
ate   delegates   to   Conferences   of    the   Inter- 


parliamentary Union  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  " 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  strike  out  '  $1,500,000"  and  insert  "$1.- 
950.000  " 

On  p:ige  9.  line  4.  after  the  numerals 
"1944'.  to  strike  out  '  $750,000"  and  Ineeil 
"$1,000,000." 

On  page  12,  line  22.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  $20,800,000"  and 
insert  "$30,800  000  ;  In  line  23  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "$6  750,000  '  and 
insert  $8,750,000".  and  on  page  13.  line  1. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$1,387,500"    and    Insert    "$1,766,607   ' 

On  page  18,  line  21.  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", to  Insert  "attendance  at  fire- 
arms matches",  and  on  page  19,  line  12.  after 
the  words  "Attorney  General",  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That,  here- 
after the  compensation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immlgatlon  abd  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice shall  be  $20,000  per  annum  " 

On  page  20.  line  9.  aftor  "(5  U  R  C. 
341f»  ",  to  strike  out  ■$32,800,000"  and  insert 
"$33,707,000  " 

On  page  27.  line  19.  after  "section  3041", 
to  strike  out  "$4.925000  "  and  Insert  "$4.- 
995.000:  Proiidcd.  That  $70,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  Inunediutely  avail- 
able." 

On  page  28.  line  5,  after  the  word  "case", 
to  strike  out  "$2  950,000  '  and  Insert  "$3,- 
000000",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  out   "$12,000"   and    Insert   "$150O0  " 

On  pane  28.  line  15.  aftrr  the  word  else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$925,000"  and  Insert 
"$975,000." 

On  page  32,  line  10,  after  the  word  "or- 
ganizations", to  strike  out  •$97.0O0.0CX) "  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000";  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "Slates",  to  Insert  "and  of  which  sum 
not  less  than  $050,000  shall  be  avail. ible  by 
contract*  with  one  or  more  private  interna- 
tional taroadcastlnR  licensees  for  the  purpose 
of  dcvelopliiK  and  broadcaathiK  under  private 
auspices,  but  tinder  the  general  8Ui)ervlBlon 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
radio  proerams  to  L.atln  America,  Western 
Exirope.  Africa,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
Free  World,  which  programs  shall  be  de- 
signed to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  countries  In  those  areas,  and  to 
build  Improved  International  understand- 
ing", and  in  line  22.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed". t<i  strike  out  "$75,000"  and  Insert 
•  $135,000  "• 

On  page  35.  line  6.  after  the  numerals 
"1956"",  to  strike  out  ""$6,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,821.000",  and  In  line  8.  after  the  word 
"of"",  to  strike  out  '■♦35,000""  and  Insert 
'■$50,000  •• 

Mr.  JOHN.^ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  before  the  Senate  a  rep>ort 
covering  all  of  the  items  in  this  bill. 
The  overall  facts  can  be  stated  simply 
and  quickly. 

The  overall  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  $588,717,113.  Tliis  Ls 
under  the  budget  estimate  by  $567,898 
and  over  the  House  figure  by  $17,994,500. 

The  division  of  this  sum  between  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies is  set  forth  in  the  report.  I  wish 
to  make  only  a  few  brief  comments. 

In  arriving  at  our  recommendations, 
the  committee  souuht  to  apply  only  one 
test.  It  was  whether  a  sum  was  ade- 
quate to  do  the  Job  required  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  most  of  us  are  aware  of  an 
elementary  fact.  It  is  that  in  this  very 
uncertain  and  troubled  world,  our  first 
line  of  security  is  the  personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 
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We  are  not  dealing:  here  with  the  men 
who  must  fight  the  physical  battles  in 
event  of  war.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
men  and  women  who  must  succeed  in 
their  daily  tasks  lest  other  Americans  be 
faced  with  Uie  necessity  of  armed  con- 
flict. 

In  this  situation.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
we  should  neither  pinch  pennies  nor 
scatter  dollars  to  the  winds.  We  must 
act  as  prudent  men  who  realize  that  a 
certain  amount  of  effort  and  a  certain 
amount  of  money  must  be  spent  to  reach 
our  goals. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  by 
and  large  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  are  dedicated  people.  They  per- 
form difHcult  iBLSis  under  exacting  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  are  not  entitled  to  any  more 
credit  than  other  Americans  who  are 
equally  dedicated  and  who  perform 
equally  exacting  tasks.  But  neither  are 
they  entitled  to  any  less  credit. 

And  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
tools  that  are  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  committee  has  not  allowed  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  cut  the  item  for  salaries  and 
expenses  $3  million  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

But  there  were  some  items  upon  which 
we  granted  the  full  amount.  And  there 
was  one  item  uhlcli  we  increased  because 
we  were  convinced  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  called  for  a  substantial 
Increase. 

On  the  latter  lt(»m.  I  am  referring  to 
our  recommendat.on  of  $30,800,000  for 
International  edu<  ational  exchange  ac- 
tivities, Accordin  ',  to  respomible  testi- 
mony, this  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
foreign  policy  pro:rrams. 

In  this  field,  the  facts  are  quite  simple. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  our  most 
effective  good  will  ambassadors  are  peo- 
ple of  foreign  lane's  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  lo  this  country  and 
observe  America  for  themselves. 

This  is  a  country  where  wc  have 
nothing  to  hide — nothing  to  conceal.  We 
have  our  faults.  But  they  are  faults 
which  are  human  and  which  are  under- 
fitandablc. 

We  hope  this  program  can  be  ex- 
panded—particularly In  Latin  America. 
We  hope  that  the  Department  of  State 
will  make  tlie  best  possible  use  of  foreign 
credits  and  currencies  that  are  available. 

This  Is  a  program  which  has  proven 
lt,s  benefits  to  the  people  of  our  coiuitry. 
It  should  be  encouraged. 

We  have  also  recommended  the  full 
sum  a.'^kcd  by  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
representation  al  owanccs.  This  is  an 
issue  which  I  bclitve  should  be  met  head 
on  without  any  effort  to  conceal  or  hide 
the  facts. 

The  total  recommended  for  this  Item 
Is  $1  million.  T  lis  amount  would  be 
spread  among  Pc.relgn  Service  officers 
at  80  diplomatic  :nissions  and  200  con- 
sular poj^ts  abroad. 

Tills  sum  will  not  permit  any  lavish 
entertainment.  J  or  will  it  lead  to  wild 
spending  which  :s  unchecked  by  any 
independent  audit. 

All  of  the  money  must  be  spent  on  the 
basis  of  a  voucher.  All  of  the  vouchers 
are    subject    to    audit    by    the    General 


Accounting  Office — an  agency  noted  for 
its  detailed  scrutiny. 

Every  grown  man  who  has  had  ex- 
perience In  the  business  world  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  social  entertain- 
ment is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
any  flourishing  business.  Private  in- 
dustry, almost  without  exception,  sets 
aside  some  of  its  funds  for  that  purp>ose. 

I  think  it  is  just  as  important  that  we 
sell  America  as  that  we  sell  soap. 

We  can.  if  we  wish,  avoid  this  issue. 
We  can.  if  we  wish,  withhold  funds 
which  are  granted  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world. 

But  if  we  do,  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  a  foreign  service  composed  of  men 
of  Independent  means — without  regard 
to  their  skill  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  think  most  Americans  are  fair- 
minded.  I  think  they  want  their  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  have  the  same 
dignity  and  the  same  standing  as  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  other 
nations. 

The  money  we  are  recommending  for 
this  purpose  is  inadequate  by  most 
standards.  But  It  is  a  step  forward 
that  should  be  taken. 

There  is  very  little  that  need  be  said 
at  this  point  about  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  committee,  of  course, 
stands  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
and  to  clear  up  any  ix)ints  which  may 
not  be  fully  explained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First  of  all.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  very  careful  work 
he  has  done  on  the  pending  bill.  While 
I  am  a  little  disappointed  on  several 
matters  relating  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  for  the  purpKJse  of  clarify- 
ing the  record.  On  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  under  the  heading  "In- 
ternational Contingencies,"  the  report 
states: 

There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  commlt- 
tee"s  recommendation  for  any  costs  growing 
out  of  possible  meetings  ol  heads  of  state 
or  foreign  ministers. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly — 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  confirmation — that  statement  was 
placed  in  the  report  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amoimts  we  recommended  did 
not  include  any  amount  for  a  meeting 
of  heads  of  state;  however,  the  commit- 
tee took  no  position  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  or  should  not  be  such  a  meet- 
ing. The  language  means,  simply,  that 
if  there  is  such  a  meeting,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  supplemental  appropriation 
made  for  that  purpose.  Is  tliat  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as 
lisual.  is  correct,  and  his  memory  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  what  the  committee 
did  and  its  reasons  therefor.  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee  to  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  money  for  a 


meeting  which  had  not  been  agreed 
upon.  If  such  a  meeting  is  agreed  upon, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  fund  is  necessary 
for  such  a  meeting,  we  will  expect  the 
State  Department  to  ask  Congress  for  it. 
and  I  would  expect  that  Congress  would 
act  favorably  on  such  a  request. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  and 
to  all  the  minority  Members  for  their 
dedication  to  service,  as  demonstrated 
by  their  attendancs  at  the  hearings  and 
by  their  helpfulness  to  me  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  rec- 
ommend an  increase  of  $907,000  over  the. 
House  figiure.  This  deals  solely  with  the 
care  and  custody  of  Federal  prisoners. 

An  additional  prison  camp  is  essential 
to  permit  outdoor  work  projects  to  help 
relieve  overcrowding  of  facilities  in  the 
Southwest.  Some  $707,000  would  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  recommends  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  W^e 
also  recommend  $4,750,000  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  construction  of  radio  facilities. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  an 
increase  in  the  limitation  for  the 
Agency's  representation  allowances  to 
the  requested  amount  of  $135,000,  as 
compared  with  the  $75,000  approved  by 
the  House.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  approved  an  amount  of  $650,000  to 
be  utilized  for  contracts  with  private 
radio  licensees.  Testimony  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  operation  of  station 
WRUL  in  broadcasting  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  most  persuasive,  as  was  the  evi- 
dence presented  urging  that  the  activities 
of  this  station  be  enlarged  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  expanded  to  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  increase  of  $300,000  for 
contracts  •Rith  radio  licensees  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  1958. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  statement.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  detailed  ques- 
tioning. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
comment  that  the  committee  was  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Agency's  Director.  He  di-splayed  in  his 
testimony  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  USIA. 

He  also  displayed  a  realistic  aware- 
ness of  the  proper  relationship  between 
a  nation's  foreign  policy  and  tht  neces- 
sary explanation  of  that  policy. 

In  the  vernacular,  he  realizes  that  a 
saleman  must  have  something  to  sell. 
He  made  quite  an  impression  on  the 
committee,  and  as  a  result  of  his  testi- 
mony I  believe  the  committee  dealt  very 
reasonably  with  this  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  measure  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  T  share  the  .senti- 
ments just  expressed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Kuhcommittce  that  the  United 
States  Information  Apency  i.s  undergo- 
ing a  reappraisal  of  its  prosram,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  new  Director,  and 
that  we  may  hope  for  some  beneficial 
changes.  However,  the  report  of  the 
committee  provides  $3  million  more  than 
the  House  figure  and  about  S8.5  million 
more  than  the  amount  which  was  avail- 
able in  this  fiscal  year  for  that  a^rncy. 

In  view  of  the  uprisings  which  oc- 
curred in  many  countries  during  the  past 
year,  when  libraries  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  were  destroyed,  and 
expressions  and  demonstrations  of  anti- 
Americanism  were  indulj;cd  in.  do?s  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommiltee  have 
some  reasonable  ar.iurancc  that  the  in- 
crease in  funds  will  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, and  that  some  of  the  inept 
policies  which  have  been  followed  by  this 
agency  in  the  past  will  be  corrected? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  I  should 
like  to  look  upon  the  world  of  tomorrow 
as  one  which  will  be  free  from  any 
troubles,  and  in  which  there  will  be  no 
anti-Americanism.  However,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  the  picture  will  be  considerably 
bleaker  than  that. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
Director  of  this  Agency.  I  think  we  have 
supplied  him  with  reasonable  tools  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  problem  he  faces. 
I  think  if  we  pass  the  appropriation  as 
i-ecommcnded  to  tlie  Senate,  Ambassa- 
dor Allen  will  f^et  value  received  for  the 
dollars  he  spends,  and  that  he  will  do 
a  good  job. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  will  correct  all 
the  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made 
in  all  the  fields  in  which  we  have  been 
dealing.  I  do  not  know  that  he  can 
overnight  make  us  popular  throughout 
the  world.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have 
to  engage  in  a  little  introspection  and 
reevaluating.  But  I  do  say  something 
which  I  could  not  say  when  I  last  pre- 
sented the  request  of  the  United  Slates 
Information  Agency  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  that  the  testiniony 
this  year  with  respect  to  every  item  in  tlie 
bill  was  adequate,  was  thorough,  and 
was  freely  given;  and  when  it  could  not 
be  spelled  out  in  detail  immediately,  the 
witnesses  asked  for  a  few  minutes  until 
they  could  gather  the  facts.  Then  tliey 
presented  tliem  to  tiie  committee. 

Before  the  hearings  started,  the  Di- 
rector conferred  witii  the  chairman  of 
tlie  subcomniitLee  and  said.  "Tlie  sky  is 
the  limit,  so  far  as  questions  are  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  anything  you  want 
to  know  about  this  Agency,  we  will  tell 
you  about  it."  I  have  never  been  more 
impressed  with  the  candor  or  frankness 
of  any  witness  than  I  was  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agnncy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wi.sh  to  compli- 
ment tlie  Senator  from  Texas  on  his 
great  work  in  preparing  this  important 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  there 
are  approximately  a  thousand  fewer  em- 
ployees in  the  Agency  than  there  were 
las*  year.  I  think  the  Director  read  the 
testimony  given  in  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  last  year  and  also  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Months  before  the  appropriation 
was  presented,  he  had  followed  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  several  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  heard  much  of 
the  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texos.  I  know  the 
Senator  did.  I  appreciate  his  attendance 
and  his  coopeiation. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  was  equally  im- 
pressed by  his  candor  and  his  apparent 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  program  of 
the  USIA.  I  recall  that  a  year  afo  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  very 
insistent  that  corrections  be  made  and 
was  quite  critical  of  the  then  Director  of 
the  USIA.  I  feel  certain  that  much  good 
was  acconpli.ihcd  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  USIA  diu-ing  the  past  several 
years. 

If  theie  has  been  an  improvement, 
and  if  liie  chau  man  of  the  subcommittee 
will  maintain  his  thoioimh  interests  in 
seeing  to  it  that  Mr.  Allen  makes  the 
needed  improvements,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  innovations  which.  I  tlnnk. 
will  prove  most  beneficial  in  combatuig 
some  of  the  anti-Americanism  which 
exists  in  many  countries  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  undeserved 
credit  he  gives  me.  I  must  share  it  with 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  a 
member.  Our  action  last  year  was 
unanimous  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Whenever  we  needed  information,  we 
tried  to  get  it.  Finally,  we  acted  upon 
the  information  we  had.  as  we  saw  it. 
I  do  not  say  that  everything  we  did  was 
correct,  but  I  believe  we  have  brought 
before  the  Senate  a  good  and  effective 
bill.  I  think  that  if  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  accept  some  of  the 
amendments  we  have  made,  we  will  have 
provided  the  funds  which  are  needed  to 
deal  adcqtiatcly  with  the  very  impor- 
tant services  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  tlie  majority 
leader  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done 
in  bringing  this  appropriation  bill  be-, 
fore  the  Senate  with  the  amounts  which 
are  contained  therein.  Personally,  I 
am  particularly  happy  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  advent  of  Mr.  Allen  as  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  committee  has  renewed  its 
confidence  in  that  Agency  and  has  un- 
dertaken to  increase  its  appropriation. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
seen  some  of  the  work  of  that  Agency, 
particularly  in  Italy,  although  in  .several 
other  countries,  too.  But  I  think  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  type  of  employee 
which     that     Agency     iias — frequently 


newspaper  repoi'ters  of  onnsiderable  ex- 
perience— is  sometimes  better  able  to  got 
at  the  grassroots  of  the  views  and  sen- 
timents of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  particularly  through 
their  exchanges  of  views  with  other  re- 
porters, in  a  way  which  is  not  so  easily 
done  by  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is 
an  Agency  which  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  see  tliat  the  commit- 
tee has  increa.sed,  modestly,  to  be  sure, 
but  nonethele.ss  significantly,  thp  appro- 
priations voted  by  the  House.  I  am  pai  - 
ticularly  happy,  as  I  know  the  majority 
leader  is  aware,  about  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  increasing  representation 
allov.ances.  because  tlie  chairman  was 
kind  enough  to  afford  me  the  oiiportu- 
nity  to  appear  before  his  committee 
when  that  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Pfnn.sylvania  gave  us  very  ex- 
cellent testimony.  We  always  welcome 
his  suggestions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  that  when  the  timo  comes  to  con- 
fer with  tJie  House,  tlie  Senate  con- 
ferees will  stand  firm  on  the  increa.se  in 
those  allowances,  which,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  are  very  important  in  order  to 
keep  the  position  of  the  United  Slates 
abroad  at  a  level  where  our  representa- 
tives can  really  do  their  work  eflectivoly, 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  upon  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  statesmanlike  and  matuie  job.  I 
hoiie  that  the  confert^es  will  be  able  to 
hold  tlie  position  of  the  Senate  when 
th.o  bill  reaches  tiie  conferees  of  ilie 
other  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  we 
will  pre.scnt  tJie  Senate's  position  as 
effectively  as  we  pos.sibly  can. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  for  the 
majority  leader  that  the  bill  has  had  a 
very  vigorous  and  at  once  a  very  cir- 
cumspectly fair  hearing, 
was  in  attendance  at  most 
sions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
tor  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
of  them  last  year.  I  think  I  know  some 
of  the  difficulties  we  had  with  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  I 
.share  and  as.sociate  myself  with  the 
comment  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  USIA  and  its  Admin- 
istrative Director. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  will  agree 
that  It  is  never  easy  to  measure,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  the  impact  of  functions 
which  come  before  us  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  State  Department  and 
for  the  United  States  Information 
Service.  Tiie  impact,  of  course,  is 
abroad.  How  to  evaluate  it  from  the 
Nation's  capital_uf»le.ss  one  is  out  in  the 
field,  is  never  easy  to  do.  But  I  beUeve 
we  have  done  what  is  reasonable.  I 
believe    this     is     a     wcll-roiuidcd     bill. 


I    believe    I 
of  the  ses- 

Tlie  Sena- 
was  in  attendance. 
I  think  I  atti?nded  all 
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There  were  som*?  Items  T  would  have  In- 
creased shghtly  but  I  am  not  luihappy 
about  the  overall  result. 

So  I  compliiaent  '.he  distinguished 
Senator  from  T 'xas  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDI.VG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  fuither  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  (uestion  is  on  the  en- 
Rrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of   he  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  t  le  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.  11.  12428)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pissod. 

Mr.  DIRK.'^EIN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vole  liy  which  the  bill  was 
pas.'^ed  be  reconMdered. 

Mr.  JOHNSOIJ  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lav  that  motion  :)n  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  at  reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  reconsider. 

The  motion  t«)  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSOl*.'  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  tha'  the  Senate  insi.-^t  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidinc  Offlcei  iMr.  Morton  in  the 
chair'  appointed  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr,  Ellender.  J^r.  Hayden.  Mr,  PtjL- 
BRicirT,  Mr.  Bni  )CES.  Mr.  Saltonstall. 
and  Mr,  Hickeni  coper  the  conferees  on 
the  part  cf  the  Smate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  move  thai  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1715, 
Senate  bill  3974. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate, 

The  Lfcislati.e  Clepk,  A  bill  'S. 
3974)  to  provide  for  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  admin.strative  practices  of  la- 
bor organization."  and  employers,  to  pre- 
vent abu.ses  in  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 
provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  officers  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Earlier  in 
the  day,  was  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  given  to  my  request  for  authority 
to  file  a  report  on  the  space  bill  follow- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  announce  that  some'- 
time  in  the  next  few  days,  alter  that 
bill  and  the  hearings  on  it  are  available, 
I  sliall  confer  about  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  plan  to 
have  the  bill  brought  up  by  motion  at 
an  early  date.  I  do  not  know  just  when 
that  will  be;  but  I  shall  give  advance 
notice   to   the   minority   leadership. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOV.''LAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  SPACE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. I  should  like  to  announce  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  morning  hour,  we 
exi)cct  to  have  a  quorimi  call,  and  then 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  general 
debate  on  the  labor  bill,  which  now  has 
been  made  the  unfinished  business. 

We  expect  to  have  the  se.ssion  tomor- 
row continue  until  late  in  the  evening; 
and  I  hoi>e  that  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
po.se   of  some  amendments  to  the   bill. 

I  like  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  complete  its  action  on 
the  bill  on  Friday.  We  expect  the  ses- 
sion on  Friday  to  continue  until  a  :— ther 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  unless  action 
on  the  bill  has  been  completed  at  an 
earlier  hotu*.  I  would  say  that  Senators 
should  be  prepared  to  be  present  imtil 
10:30  or  11  p.  m.  on  Friday. 

If  action  on  the  bill  is  completed  on 
Friday,  I  would  not  request  that  a  ses- 
sion be  held  on  Saturday.  But  if  action 
on  the  bill  is  not  completed  on  FYiday, 
then  I  expect  to  have  a  session  held  on 
Saturday,  and  to  have  the  session  con- 
tinue tmtil  a  late  hour,  imtil  final  action 
is  taken  on  the  bill. 

We  expect  to  have  consideration  of 
that  bill  followed  by  consideration  of  the 
atomic  energy  bill,  on  which  there  is  a 
deadline.  That  measure  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  tax  bill  which 
will  be  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee; and  there  is  a  deadline  on  it. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
pa.s.sed  the  trade  bill;  and  there  is  a 
deadline  on  it. 

There  arc  also  a  number  of  appropri- 
ation bills  on  which  we  must  act  before 
June  30. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators 
on  notice  that  there  is  a  strong  possibil- 
ity that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
from  Monday  through  Saturday  every 
week  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
session,  with  the  exception  of  the  week- 
end of  the  4th  of  July;  and  there  will  be 
evening  sessions  whenever  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  progress  by  holding 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
adjournment  tintil  10  o'clock  tomorrow- 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  •'at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.  m.i  the  Senate' 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  imtil 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  12,  1958,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  11,  1958: 

United  States  District  Cottrt  or  Ottak 

Eugene  R,  Gllmartln.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  for  the  term  of  8  years,  vice  Paul 
D.  Shriver,  term  expired. 

CiRcrrrr  CotxHTs,  Territory  or  Hawaii 
William  Z.  Fairbanks,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
second  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit 
courts,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  6 
years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this  cCBce  under 
an  appointment  which  expires  August  20, 
1958. 

United  States  Attorney 
Paul  W.  Cress,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  ofBce  under  an  apf)oiutment 
which  expires  August  3,  1958. 

United  States  Marshals 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

Charles  Sw.inn  Prescott,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  middle  district 
of  Alabama  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Jay  Neal,  o'  Arkansas,  to  be  United  States 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
for  a  term  ol   4  years,      (Reappointment.) 

William  C.  Llttlefield,  of  Georela,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Georgia  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment, ) 

William  A,  O'Brien,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Harry  R.  Tenborg.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
North  Dakota  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Collector  of  Ccstoms 

Bligh  A.  Dodds,  of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  7,  with  headquarters  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.     (Reappointment.) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard: 

Theodore  S.  Pattlson,  Jr. 

The  following-named   persons   to  be   chief 
warrant    officers,    4-2,    In    the    Ur.ited    States 
Coast  Guard: 
William  H.  Blaylock,     Perry  Christiansen 

Jr.  Lester  W.  V*illis 

WMlllam  P.  East  Jay  E,  Law 

Leroy  F.  Bent 
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Public  Health  Skrvici 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

notion    In    tlie    regular    corps    of    the    Public 

Health     Service     subject     to     qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    FOR    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  surgeon 
Jose  L.  SUva 

n.    FOR    PERMANENT    PROMOTION 

To  bf  senior  otsisfarit  dental  surgeon 
Edward  M.  Campbell  •• 

In  TiiE  Regular  Army 
The  following-named  offlcera  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grades 
specified  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
737.  84th  Congress,  subject  to  physical  exam- 
ination required  by  law; 

To  be  Itcti tenant  colo7icls 

Miller.  James  Ball.  01547403. 
Nolan.  Patrick  Theodore,  01639873. 
SmUh.  Orne  Douglas,  01541288. 
Watson,  Bascomb  Rannell.  01894517. 

To  be  majors 

Drotning.  Theodore  Benedlk.  02049871. 
Hoffman,  Edgar  Franklin,  0453820. 

To  be  captains 

Fels,  Robert  Donovan.  02048912. 
Greene.  Philip  Densmorc.  0954242. 
Crimes.  Cecil  Herrin,  01917802.  ^ 

Kllby.  Albert  Brown.  01057484. 
McCauley.  James  Edward.  0154C536. 
Medcalf.  Rex  Mercer.  01703083. 
Mueller.  Louis  Carl.  02263374. 
Swleter.  Kenneth  Luverne.  01545192. 
Williamson.  Robert  Luther.  0996C61. 
Wright,  D-allas  Porter.  0978863. 

To  be  firat  lieutenant 
Walker,  Richard  William.  Jr.,  02273987. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Halladay,  Robert  Joseph,  04077064. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps, 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
grades  specified  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3292,  and 
Public  Law  737.  84th  Congress,  subject  to 
physical  examination  required  by  law: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Haefele.  Joseph  Lynn.  0284499. 

Marmon,  Thomas  Carlyle,  0375208. 

To  be  majors 

Rogers,  William  Thomas.  01305114. 
Wofford,  Ralph  Webb,  01845374. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States.  In  grades  specified,  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  737,  84th  Con- 
gress, subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law : 

To  be  majors 

Goss,  Charles  Allan,  0540376. 
Hunt,  Frederick  Olen,  Jr.,  01101506. 
Krug,    Clement    Peter   Joseph,   0522387. 
Lam,  Alfred  Paul.  Ot34979. 
Underwood.   Carmah    Curfew.   0527992. 
Waldle,  Thomas  Edward,  0514C42. 

To  be  ccptainx 
Brady,  John  Charles.  0996290. 
Brady,  Lawrence  Kennedy,  0997021. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3311.  and  Public 
Law  737.  84th  Congreso,  subject  to  physical 
examination  required  by  law: 
To  be  captains 

Long.  Alice  Agnes,  LI  17528. 

McWllllams,  Bonnie  Jean.  L1010490. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Regular   Army  of   the  United 


States  In  the  grades  Rpeclfled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  737.  84th  Congress, 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 
law: 

To  he  lieutenant  colonels 

Collins,  Charles  Everett.  Jr.   0313943. 
Tenune,  George  Henry,  Jr.,  037540"^. 

To  be  majors 

Arnold,  Edwin  Yates.  0380581. 
Cordes.  Walter  Frederick.  01577045. 
Hipp.  Macon  Alexander,  0363711. 
Kellogg.  James   Payson.   01299574. 
Lutjens.   Pavil   Richard,   0888449. 
Munroe,    Donald    Allison.   01041404. 
P.inlsnlck.  George  Gregory.  0455737. 
Schvaneveldt,  Clyde  Joseph,  0425760. 
To  be  captain.^ 

Askln,  Henry  Wiu-ren,  01305178. 
Bolak.  Aloyslus.  Ol 8763 13. 
Bradley.  Wrag  Erlckson.  01919293. 
Conley.  Richard  Hopkins.  01295673. 
Eggers.  John   Frederick.  02100281. 
Frye,   Wayne   Eugene,  016»»411. 
Hylton,   Alvln   Hoy,   02102869. 
Jansen,  Frank  Joi.eph.  01052830. 
Koulen,  James  Joseph,  0998354. 
L.vwlng,  Clarence  Edward.  01101542. 
Leach,  Charles  Robert.  0967285. 
Madsen.   Charles   Gordon.  02266265. 
Miller.  Amory  Atwater.  Jr..  0549051. 
Moore.  Sterlln  Clifton.  0453557. 
Richie.  Howard  Mouzon,  0424993. 
Saylor.  Paul.  02028950. 
Toulme,  Clarence  Victor,  Jr.,  02Q2G559. 
Young.  Robert  Peter,  01948085. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Lullng,  Charles  Henry,  3d,  02021274. 
Puckette,  Cecil  L<5gwo<>d.  04001670. 
Shugart,  Henry  Gerald.  04011980. 
Walters.  Howard  Corey.  Jr.,  01341202. 
Williams,  James  David,  01939604. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Barber,  Harry  Kenneth.  04044997. 
Bell.  Charles  Stuart.  04035822. 
Bruce.  William  Arthur,  04048301. 
Champlin.  William  Arthur.  04046067. 
Chapman.    Donald    Gary.   04059169. 
Cha.se.  Charles  Richard.  04056848. 
Conneely.  Martin  Francis  Xavler.  04045308. 
Courtney.  Guy  Clifford.  04059141. 
Davi.son.  William  Harris.  04062197. 
Eddy.  Burton  Anderson.  04041336. 
Foley.  Michael  Joseph.  040361 17. 
Gannon,  Edwin  Wals,  04010787. 
Grann,  Richard  Arthur.  O4064207. 
Herllk.  Querln  Edward.  04041610. 
Hoke.  Richard  Vernon,  04004346. 
Hunter,  Clarence  Frederick,  04018250. 
Kakazu.  Yoshlakl.  04040100. 
Kolley.  Horace  Stanley.  Jr  .  04059170. 
King.  Charles  Murray.  O1075853. 
Kovarlk.  David  Frank,  02202363. 
Maldmcnt.  Richard  Charles,  04048644. 
May.  Richard  Lee,  04059328. 
Medina.  Othon.  Jr  .  04049126. 
Moore.  William  Alexander.  04044887. 
Munster.  Conrad  Harold.  04051876. 
Muri)hy.  Charles  Thomas,  04024807. 
Neely.  Joe  Edd.  04059194. 
Newblll,  James  Price,  04045276. 
OConnell,  Maurice  I'atrick.  04051402. 
Ohlemucller.  William  Adam.  04042094. 
*  Praldcs.  John  Peter,  04039645. 
Rabdau.  James  Louis.  04074318. 
Rehberger.  Arthur  John.  04057730.  ^ 

Richey.  Wayne  Burt-s.  O40G2693.  "^ 

Rosenberg.  Theodore  Roy,  04052979. 
Sellers,  Douglas  Jackson.  Jr..  04029057. 
Sharron.  Paul  Arthur,  04035540. 
Sheriff,  Robert  Merle,  04031307. 
Sullivan,  Daniel  Denis.  O405G439. 
Turaln.  George  Anthony.  04052056. 
Vye.  George  Dennis.  04049771. 
Walsh.  James  Patrick,  04030014. 
Wheeler.  Lester  McFarland,  04044823. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  11,  1958: 
Unitid   States   Judge   for   the   District  of 
Guam 

Bugene  R  Gllmartln.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  United  St.ites  Judge  for  the  district  court 
of  Guam  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul 
D.  Shrlver,  term  expired. 

Postmasters 

Justiis  A.  Gibson  to  be  postmaster  at 
Mount  Carmel   In   the  State  of   Illinois. 

Thomas  D.  McManus  to  be  postm.aster 
at   Channelvlew    In    tae    State   of   Texas. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi.DNKSDAV,  Jim;  11,  lil.'jS 

The  Hou.se  met  at  10  o'clock  a    m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra.skiimp, 
D.  D  ,  oflcred  the  foUowinR  prayer: 

Nahum  1:7:  The  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  thnnk 
Thee  for  the  many  material  and  spir- 
itual ble.s.sinRs  with  which  Thou  art 
daily  enriching  and  gladdening  our 
lives. 

May  we  never  doubt  Thy  preatne.s.s 
and  {zoodne.s.s  but  always  look  unto  Thee 
with  faith  and  confidence. 

We  humbly  confe.s.s  that  in  the  hurry 
and  rush  of  modern  life  we  ^o  fre- 
quently forget  Thee  and  yield  to  worry 
and  anxiety. 

Grant  that  in  the  thought  and  toll  of 
this  day  we  may  be  strengthened  and 
sustained  by  Thy  divine  grace. 

Give  us  courage  for  hard  circum- 
stances, light  when  we  go  through  dark 
valleys,  and  that  peace  which  passclh 
all  understanding. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the 
praise.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESvSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message   from   the  Senate  by  Mr., 
McGown.   one  of   its  clcrk.s,   announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment   bills   of   the   House   of   the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  7261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  It  applicable  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

H.  n  7953.  An  act  to  faclllt-ite  and  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  carrying  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  ft  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  12540.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,    1959,   and   for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Mag- 
NU.SON,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texa."',  Mr.  Pastore,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr. 
Thye,  and  Mr.  Potter  to  be  tlie  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8  J  Res  135  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  demonstration  plants  for 
the  production,  from  saline  or  brackish 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  municipal,  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses. 


THE  rORGOTTEN  MEN  OF  1958 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  thi.s  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  bill  for  extension  of  reciprocal 
trade  for  5  years  contains  only  a  faint 
and  slender  hope  for  the  one  major 
American  industry  which  has  twice 
qualified  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clau.se,  without  obtaining  that  relief.  I 
.«l>eak  of  the  depressed  lead  and  z^nc  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

For  4  years  now  I  have  been  telling 
the  hard-hit  lf"'\d  and  zinc  miners  and 
smelter  workers  of  Oklahoma,  "Seek 
your  statutory  relief  under  the  escape 
clause,  and  give  this  law  a  chance." 

Twice  the  industry  has  gone  to  the 
TarifT  Commission,  since  1953. 

Twice  the  Commission  has  unani- 
mously found  that  it  is  being  injuriously 
disturbed  by  foreign  imports,  and  is  in 
need  of  rehef  under  the  escape  clause. 

The  lead  and  zinc  industry  still  seeks 
the  relief  the  law  says  it  is  entitled  to. 
but  to  the  unemployed  workmen  of  the 
industry,  the  escape  clause  and  recipro- 
cal trade  have  become  mocking  and 
empty  symbols  of  their  frustration. 

7he  one  faint  hope  held  forth  by  the 
committee  bill— that  Congress  might 
override  contmued  Executive  rejection 
by  a  two-thirds  vote — could  evaporate 
into  thin  air  if  the  President  announced 
a  decision  before  signing  this  bill.  Then 
no  Congre.'jsional  veto  could  be  in  order 
until  a  new  case  had  been  made  before 
the  Commission — which  would  mean  at 
least  6  more  months  of  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy  in  America's  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  These  miners  are  ap- 
parently the  forgotten  men  of  this  1958- 
extension  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  failure  by  the  com- 
mittee to  recognize  a  manifest  and  in- 


tolerable injustice  under  the  program 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  support 
this  bill. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
make  the  escape  clause  meaningful,  or 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  it. 

That  obligation,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
discharged  in  this  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  piescnt. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll   No.    93] 

Aurhlncloss  Dorn.  N.  Y.  Powell 

Brccdins  Gregory  R.".  Iwan 

Buckley  Cirifflths  Robeson,  Va 

Chr.siopher  Jenkins  Shelley 

C'ark  Kearney  Bhuford 

Denton  Lafore 

Dies  Morris 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Members  liave  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.scnt,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  th.e  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  re^^olved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12591, 
with  Mr.  Dolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  all  time  for 
general  debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the 
bill  except  the  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  an  amendment  proposing  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
the  bill,  H.  R.  12676.  Such  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of   1958." 

Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  foreign  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  S.  C,  sec. 
1351),  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of 
June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  oI  June  30, 
1963. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of 
the    Tariff    Act    of    1930,    as    amended    (19 


U.    S.    C,    sec.    1351    (&)),    is    amended    as 

follows: 

(it  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1.  1945"  and  by  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1934". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (b|  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  before  July  1,  1958,"  after  "Juno 
12.  1955.". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
(11)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  402 
of  this  act  (as  In  effect"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  402  or  402a  of  this  act  (as  In 
effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  concerned,". 

(4»  Paragraph  (2(  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958.  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided 
for  in  p.aragraph  (4)    (A|   of  this  subsection." 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "of  subparagraphs  (Bi  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph."  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (Bi  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection.",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "suspension  under  paragraph 
(4("  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sus- 
pension under  paragraph  (5)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (3i  (Dl  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)"  and 
by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) 
(C»   or  (D)  or  paragraphs  (4)    (A)  or  (B)". 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4i  and  (5)  are  renum- 
bered as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6 ),  respectively. 

(8 1  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1.  1958.  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 
"(1)  The  rate  which  would  result  from 
decreasing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958, 
by  25  percent  of  such  rate. 

"(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  <2)  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  the  date  2  percent  ad  valorem 
below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1.  1958. 

"(iii)  The  rate  50  percent  ad  valorem  or. 
In  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates 
Includii^g  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  com- 
bination of  rates),  however  stated,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined as  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  provisions  of  druses  (ii)  and  (110  of 
this  subparagraph  and  of  subparagraph  (Bl 
(ID  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate 
of  such  rates:  and.  in  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  com- 
bination of  rates  Including  a  specific  rate, 
such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of 
the  ad  talorem  equivalent  of  such  rate  or 
rates,  during  a  representative  period 
(whether  or  not  such  period  Includes  July 
1,  1958),  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated 
wholly  In  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (11)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  In 
duty  to  which  clau.se  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease 
shall  become  Initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  Initially  effective  at  one 
time  shall  exceed  10  percent  ol  the  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1.  1958.  or.  in  any  case 
In  which  the  rate  has  been  Increased  since 
that  date,  exceed  such  10  percent  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease 
under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  which- 
ever is  the  greater. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  clause  (ID  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of    this    paragraph    applies,    such    decrease 
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shall  become  Initially  effective  In  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  Initially  effective  at  one 
time  shall  exceed  1  percent  ad  valorem  or, 
In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  has  been  In- 
creased since  July  1.  1958,  exceed  such  1  per- 
cent or  one-third  ot  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(Ill)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  In  duty 
to  which  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall 
become  Initially  effective  In  not  more  than 
Ave  annual  stages,  and  no  amovint  of  decrease 
becoming  Initially  effective  at  one  time  shall 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  afjreement. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after 
the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 

(1)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  not  less  than  1  year,  nor  (li) 
after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  In  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than 
4  years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  be- 
come effective,  then  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is 
not  In  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the 
United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be 
excluded  in  determining  when  the  4-year 
period   expires." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  8.  C, 
sec.  1351  (b)),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out    "exclusive"    in    the    first    sentence,    and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  June  12.  1955.  below  the  applicable 
alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(C)  or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  (O), 
each  such  alternative  to  be  read  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph  as  relating  to 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba, 
the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (11) 
or  (4)  (A)  (Hi)  may  be  exceeded  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  required  to  nialntciin  an 
absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such 
products   are   entitled." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1351  (O  (2)  (A)  ). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  existing  on 
January  1,  1945'  and  'existing  on  January  1. 
1956'  "  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  'existing  on  July  1.  1934',  'existing  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945",  'existing  on  January  1.  1955', 
and  'existing  on  July  1,   1958'". 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S  C,  sec.  1351  (e)  (  1 )  ) .  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  •(including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses)," 
the  following:  "the  results  of  action  taken 
to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restric- 
tions (including  discriminatory  reElrlctions) 
against  United  States  exports,  remaining  re- 
strictions, and  the  measures  available  to  seek 
their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1351).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    sub.sectlon: 

"(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  during 
the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
Information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor." 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agrce- 
naents  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1360  (a)).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "120  days"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "six  months."  The  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"120-day"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6- 
month." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1360  (b)).  U 
anrended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  In  the  course 
of  any  such  Investigation  the  CommlEsioix 
shall  find  with  respect  to  any  article  on  the 
list  upun  which  a  tariff  conce.«slon  has  been 
granted  that  an  Increase  in  duty  or  additional 
Import  restriction  is  required  to  avoid  seri- 
ous Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  Institute  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  that  article 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  act." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951 .  as  amended  ( 19  U  S.  C. 
sec.  1364  (a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"any  interested  party"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  Interested  party  (including  any 
organization  or  group  of  employees)". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7 
(a)  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"9  months"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  months". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of   this  act. 

(c)  Secllon  7  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C. 
.se<^  1364),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
theV^f   the  following   new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  President  may.  notwithstanding 
section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended.  lmpos,ed  a  duty  not  In  excess  of 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not 
otherwise  subject  t<}  duty." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  ,sec.  1364  (c)).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by 
the  Commission  to  be  nece.ssary  shall  take 
eflect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  In  paragraph  (3),  as  the 
case  may  be)  — 

"(A)    If  approved  by  the  President,  or 

"(B)  If  disapproved  by  the  Pres4dent  In 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
port referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittees), by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
nilsslon  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  In  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contin- 
gency set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs, 
the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments. Impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other 
modifications  as  were  found  and  repwjrted  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congre.'w: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  Hou.se.  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  Hou.se  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
delincd   in   subsection    (b));    and  such   rules 


shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  sun\e  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clau.se  of  which  Is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   approve   the   action — 

"(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  Injury  to  the  re- 
spectue  domestic  industry,  In  its  report  to 
the  President  dated  ,  19 

orl  Its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreement   Extension  Act  of  1951. 
as  amended    (19  U    S    C.  sec    1364).  and 

"(2)  dl-sapproved  by  the  President  ill  whole 
or  in  part  in  his  report  (dated  ,  19 

)  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (  1  )  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  act", 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  ai)pr()prlately 
filled;  and  does  not  Include  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  specifies  more  than  one  such 
Investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  re.-^pect  to  an  Inves- 
tigation shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
Investigation  has  not  reported  it  before  the 
expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after  its  In- 
troduction (or,  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House.  lO  calendar 
days  after  Its  receipt).  It  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  in- 
vestigation which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  high- 
ly privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  l>c  made 
after  the  committee  h.-us  reported  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  Investigation), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  nnt 
to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  tlie  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disi'gieed  to.  such  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  cjmmUiee  be  made  with  refpcct  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  It  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  b^  debatable.  J*o 
amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  re.solutlon.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recomum.   the   resolution   shall    be   In  order. 
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and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  U 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit- 
tee, or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(3)  All  app>eaLs  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investiga- 
tion shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  investigation,  tlieu — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  Investigation  may  be  re- 
ported or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1 1  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  Investigation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  committee — 

(A)  the  prx-edvire  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  Hou.se  with  reEjject 
to  such  Investigation  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  If 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  re- 
spect to  such  Investigation  had  been  re- 
ceived: but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  Investigation  the  resolution  from  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  such  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  Hyuse. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended",  approved  July  1.  1954.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
1352a),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1351).  to 
decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  such  reduction  would 
threaten   to  impair  the  national  security. 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  De- 
partment or  Agency,  upon  application  of  an 
Interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Director')  shall  immedi- 
ately make  an  appropriation  investigation. 
In  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  Inlorma- 
tlon  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  De- 
partments and  agencies  to  determine  the 
effects  on  the  national  security  of  Imports 
of  the  article  which  Is  the  subject  of  such 
request,  application,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  Investigation,  the  Director  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  said  article  Is  being 
Imported  into  the  United  States  In  such 
quantities  or  under  such  clrcximstatices  as  to 
tlireaten  to  Impair  the  national  security,  he 
shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and. 
If  the  President  determines  that  the  article 
Is  being  imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  secur- 
ity, he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such 
time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imrports  of  s\ich  article  so  that  such  Imports 
will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

"(c)  For  the  purpores  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall.  In  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed    for    projected   national    defense    re- 


quirements, the  capacity  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  antlclfmted  availabilities  of  the  human 
resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  requirements  of  growth 
of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and 
services,  and  the  Importation  of  goods  in 
terms  of  their  quantities,  avBllabllltles, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  in- 
dustries and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Slates  to  meet  national  security  require- 
ments. 

"(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  pub- 
lished upon  the  disposition  of  each  request, 
application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b). 
The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu- 
lations to  give  effect  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  stibsectlon  (b) . 

"(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and 
consultation  of  other  appropriate  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1.  1959. 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ad- 
n>lnlstratlon  of  this  section.  In  preparing 
such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  character  of  emergencies 
that  may  give  rise  to  such  requirements, 
the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  satisfy  such  requirements  can 
be  Judged,  the  alternative  means  of  assur- 
ing such  capacity  and  related  matters." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  affect  any  action  taken  or  de- 
terminations made  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
1333   (a))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  to  obtain  Information:  For 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its  functions 
and  duties  In  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion authorized  by  law.  tlic  Commission  or 
its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any 
document,  paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  under  Investigation,  In  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association  engaged  In 
the  production,  importation,  or  distribution 
of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may 
summon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  ad- 
minister oaths,  (3)  may  require  any  person, 
firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to 
any  matter  pertaining  to  such  Investigation, 
and  (4)  may  require  any  person,  firm,  co- 
partnership, corporation,  or  association  to 
furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
Information  in  their  possession  pertaining 
to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  sign  subpenas,  and  mem- 
bers and  agents  of  the  Commission,  when 
authorized  by  the  Comn>lsslon.  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit- 
nesses, take  testimony,  and  receive  evi- 
dence." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1333  (d)  ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  part  II 
of  this  title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"before  the  Commission." 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1336 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1337  (c)  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  and  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate." 

(2)    Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1330,  et  seq. )  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  section  334  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.   336.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  prt^cedures  and  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  duties." 


Sbc.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General    Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    Trade. 

The     CHAIRMAN.      Are     there     any 

committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mills  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment:  Page  16.  line  21.  after 
"services"  and  before  the  comma  Insert  •'in- 
eluding  the  investment,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment necessary  to  assure  such  growth." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simpsow  of 
Pennsylvania:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bill,  H.  R.  12676.  as  follows: 

"That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.' 

"Sec.  2.  Two-year  extension  of  authority  to 
enter  Into  trade  agreements. 

"(a)  In  general:  The  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  for- 
eign trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C, 
sec.  1351) .  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close 
of  June  30,  19C8,  until  the  close  of  June  30. 
1960. 

"(b)  Period  during  which  decreases  may 
become  Initially  effective:  The  first  sentence 
of  section  350  (a)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  <  19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1351  (a) 
(3)  (C)  ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'No 
p>art  of  any  decrease  in  duty  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection  shall  be- 
come Initially  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  the  3-year  period  which  begins  on  July  1, 
1957.'  Section  350  (a)  (3)  (B)  (il)  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'decrease  tin- 
der the  foreign  trade  agreement'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'maximum  decrease  per- 
missible under  paragraph  (2)    (D)." 

"Sec.  3.  Maximum  increase  In  duty. 

"(a)  In  general:  Section  350  (a)  (2)  (A) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  C,  sec.  1351  (a)  (2)  (A)),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  (1)  If  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on 
July  1.  1934.  was  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty, 
increasing  sxich  rate  by  more  than  50  percent. 

"  '(11)  If  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1.  1934.  was  a  specific  rate  of  du*y  (or  a  com- 
bination of  rates  Including  a  specific  rate), 
increasing  such  duty  to  a  rate  (or  combina- 
tion of  rates) .  however  stated,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  not  more  than  50 
p>ercent  above  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
such  July  1,  1934.  rate  (or  combination  of 
rates).  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  de- 
termination of  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
a  July  1.  1934.  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the  values  of 
Imports  during  the  calendar  year  1934  ( except 
that  if  during  the  calendar  year  1934  there 
were  no  substantial  Imports,  It  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  values  of  imports  during 
the  first  calendar  year  after  1934  during  which 
there  were  substantial   Imports) .' 

"(b)  Technical  amendment:  Section  850 
(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'existing  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945'  and  'existing  on  January  1. 
1955'  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "existing 
on  July  1.  1934.'  'existing  on  January  1,  1945,' 
and  existing  on  January  1,  1955.' 
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•*S«c.  4.  Procwlures  for  Initiation  ftnd  nego- 
tlatlon  of  trade  agreements:  peril 
point  determinations. 

"(a)  In  general:  Section  3  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  ETxtenslon  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1360).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•• 'Skc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Before  entering  Into  the 
negotiation  of  any  foreign  inule  agreement 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
*^  the  President  shall  notify  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  his  affirmative  Ilndlng  of  fact  referred 
to  In  section  350  (at  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  that  existing  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening  or  re- 
stricting the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  notify  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  his  Intention  to  negotiate  a  foreign  trade 
jigreement.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notltlca- 
tion  from  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion sliall  prepare  a  preliminary  list  of  ar- 
ticles Imported  Into  the  United  States  which 
In  Its  Judi^ment  may  be  considered  by  the 
President  In  the  proposed  trade  agreement 
nct,'otlatlons  for  possible  modification  of 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposi- 
tion of  additional  Import  restrictions  (in- 
cluding quantltat've  limitations),  or  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment. Such  list  shall  Include  all  articles  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  considers  that 
the  existing  duties  or  other  Import  restric- 
tions appear  to  be  Inadequate  to  prevent  Im- 
ports from  causing  or  threatening  serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  Industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles.  As  soon  as 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  completed  such 
preliminary  list,  it  shall  publish  such  list 
and  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to 
each  article  on  the  list  as  to — 

"'(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modlflca- 
^  tlon,  Imposition,  or  continuance  may  be 
extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with- 
out causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry  producing  like  or 
directly    competitive    articles;    and 

"•(B)  If  Increases  in  duties  or  additional 
Import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  Increases  In  duties  or  addi- 
tional  Import  restrictions  required. 

"'(2)  Whenever  In  Its  judgment  It  Is 
Appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  may  amend 
such  preliminary  list  by  adding  or  deleting 
>  articles.     Notice    of     any     such     amendment 

shall  be  promptly  published.  In  the  case 
of  any  article  so  added,  the  Commission 
shall  make  the  Investigation  referred  to  In 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"•(h)  In  the  course  of  any  Investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  public  hearings  and  give  not  less 
than  60  days  public  notice  thereof,  and 
shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  all 
Interested  parlies  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard.  In  conducting 
such  investigation  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  request  (through  appropriate  chan- 
nels) from  the  foreign  country  which  Is  the 
principal  supplier  (in  Imports  Into  the 
United  States)  of  each  article  on  such  pre- 
liminary list,  and  of  each  article  added  to 
such  list  by  the  Commission,  Information 
concerning  estimated  or  approximate  cost 
of  production,  prices,  and  other  relevant 
economic  data  pertaining  to  competition  of 
ImpLirta  of  such  article  in  the  domestic 
market.  If  such  foreign  country  refuses  or 
fails  to  ftxrnlsh  such  data  with  respect  to 
any  article  (other  than  any  article  Included 
In  tne  list  because  of  Inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing import  restrictions)  the  Tarllf  Commis- 
sion shall  omit  such  article  from  the  final 
list  of  articles  on  which  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  foreign  trade 
t._reemeut. 


•**(c^  In  making  determinations  with  re- 
spect Ui  any  article  for  the  purp  ises  ol  the 
nnal  list,  the  Commission  shall  take  lntx> 
consideration  each  of  the  loUowing  factors: 

"'(1)  The  estimated  or  approximate  ci>8t 
of  producing  such  article  in  the  foreign 
country  which  Is  the  principal  supplier  i  in 
lmix)rta  into  the  United  States)  of  such 
article,  as  com^wred  with  the  estimated  or 
approximate  cost  of  pnxluclng  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles  in  the  United 
States. 

"  •(2)  The  estimated  or  approximate  aver- 
age price,  converted  Into  currency  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  the  foreign  article 
Is  sold  at  wholesale  In  the  principal  supply- 
ing country  as  compared  with  the  estimated 
or  approximate  average  price  of  like  or 
directly  competitive  domestic  articles  when 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  calendar  year 
preceding  such  investigation.  In  the  event 
that  the  Commission  finds  it  Impracticable 
to  determine  such  estimated  or  approxi- 
mate average  foreign  price  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  average  invoice  price  of 
imixirts  of  such  article  during  the  last 
calendar  year  preceding  such  Investigation 
as  the  average  hjreli/n  price  lor  comparison 
with  the  domestic  price. 

"•(3)  Other  economic  data  which  the 
Commission  considers  relevant  to  the  rela- 
tive competitive  status  of  the  Imported  ar- 
ticle with  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
domestic  article  in  the  domestic  market, 
and  the  effect  of  such  competitive  status 
on  the  llkellh<X)d  of  serious  Injury,  or  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or   directly  competitive   articles. 

'•■(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  list  referred 
to  In  subsection  ( a )    ( 1 )  : 

"•(1)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish, and  transmit  to  the  President,  a  tlnal 
list  of  articles  which  may  be  considered  by 
the  President,  In  negotiating  the  foreign 
trade  agreement  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section, for  possible  modification  of  duties 
and  other  Import  restrictions,  imposition  of 
additional  import  restrictions,  or  continu- 
ance ol  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment. 

"'(2)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  re.«ipect  to  each  such  article  on  such 
final  list  as  to— 

■•'(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modlflcn- 
tlon.  Imposition  or  continuance  may  be 
extended  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with- 
out causing  or  threatening  serious  Injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry  producing  like  or 
directly   competitive    articles;    and 

"•(D)  If  increases  In  duties  or  additional 
Import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  increases  In  duties  or  addi- 
tional Import  restrictions  required, 
the  President  shall  not  enter  Into  the 
negotiation  of  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
until  he  has  received  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission such  final  list  and  report.  The 
President  shall  not  include  In  the  foreign 
trade  acrieement  any  article  not  Included  In 
such  final  list." 

"(b)  Limitation;  Subsection  fa)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
13G1  (a)),  is  amended  by  adding  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  any  such  trade  agreement 
applicable  to  an  article  with  respect  to 
which  such  limits  or  minimum  require- 
ments are  not  complied  with  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  Congre.ss.  by  law. 
shall  have  approved  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  such  agreement  to  such 
article.' 

"(c)  Conforming  change:  Section  4  of 
the  act  entitled  •An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act    oX    1930',    approved    June    12,    1934,    as 


amended    (19  U    S.   C,   sec.    1354),   Is  hereby 
repealed. 

•Skc.  5.  Escape  clau."»e  reports  must  be  made 
within  6  month.s;  Tariff  Commis- 
sion   recommendations    mutt    b« 
submitted  to  Congress, 
"(a)    Time   for  making  reports:    The  first 
paragraph    of    section    7     (a)     of    the    Trad* 
Agreements      Extension      Act      of      1951.      a« 
aniended     (19    U     S     C.    sec      1364     (.in.    Is 
amended  by  striking  out    9  months^  and  In- 
serting   in    lieu     thereof    ^6    months^.     Th* 
amendment  made  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  applications 
made    after    the    date   of    the    enactment    of 
this  act. 

•■(b)  Recommendations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission:  Tlie  last  paragraph  of  puch 
section  7  (a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  after 
President'  wherever  It  appears,  the  phrase 
'and  the  Congress." 

"Sec.  6.  Serious  Injury:  clarification  with 
res()ect  to  quota  provisions. 
•■The  third  paraprnph  of  section  7  (a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Art  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1364  (a)),  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Where 
the  Commission  finds,  for  any  reason,  that  a 
maxlmunr  permissible  Increase  In  duty  will 
not  prevent  or  remedy  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry  concerned,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  quotas  (either  tariff  quotas  or  absolute 
quotas.  Including  seasonal  quotas  of  either 
kind,  such  quotas  to  be  subject  to  such 
allocation  among  ccuntrles  of  origin  as  the 
Commission  may  direct)  as  it  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  serious  injury.' 

•"Sec.  7.  Modifications  to  carry  out  Tariff 
Commission's  escape  clause  find- 
ings. 

"Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  ■  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1364  (c)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••■(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty.  Impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modlfica- 
tlona  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
Tnduslry,  unless,  prior  to  the  exjjlratlon  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  shall  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend- 
ing that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica- 
tions be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be 
Imposed,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty 
as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  recommending  a  qunla 
as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  means  of  preventing 
or  remedying  serious  Injury  to  the  respec- 
tive domestic  Industry  be  adopted.  If  eltlier 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  not  In  session  at  the  time  of 
such  submission,  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress  while  the  Congress  is 
in  session  and  more  than  60  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die,  he  shall,  within  60  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  a  report,  proclaim  such 
adjustments,  quotas,  or  other  mocilfications 
as  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
60  days,  the  Congress,  by  law.  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President,  In  which  event  the  President  shall 
proclaim  the  recommendations  so  approved. 
If   the   President  submits  his   report — 

•'•(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  In  ses- 
sion, or 
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"•(B)  leaa  than  60  day*  befor*  the  ad- 
jouriuneut  of  the  Congress  sine  die  and  the 
Congress  before  txxtix  adjournment  has  not, 
by  uw,  approved  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President, 
the  adjuatmenta  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas, 
or  other  modlflcatlona  apeclfled  In  the  r«c- 
onrunendatlona  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
put  into  effect  provisionally  within  30  days 
from  the  date  ot  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation or  the  date  of  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die  whichever  date  Is  later, 
and  shall  become  finally  effective  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  begins,  unless  during  such 
60-day  period  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
have  approved  the  Presldenfa  recommenda- 
tions.' 

"Bbc.  8.  Imports  which  threaten  to  Impair 
the  national  security. 
"(tk)  Procedural  changps;  limitations  on 
restrictions  on  Imports:  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  a  of  the  act  entitled  •An  act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  Of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended', 
approved  July  1.  1954  (19  D.  S.  C.  sec.  1352a 
(b)  )     \a    amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"'(b)    In   order   to   further   the   policy  and 
purpose  of   this  section: 

'••(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
\ipon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives, upon  application  of  an  Interested 
party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mohlll2a»tJon  shall 
promptly  make  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  an  article  is  being  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security.  In 
the  cotirse  of  such  Investigation,  the  Director 
shall  hold  public  hearings  after  reasonable 
public  notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  lntere<!ted  parties 
to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to 
be  heard  at  such  hearings.  Should  the  Di- 
rector have  reason  to  believe,  as  the  result 
of  his  Investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
article  is  being  imported  in  such  quantity  as 
to  threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security. 
he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  3  months  from 
the  date  of  the  Initiating  req\ie«t,  resolu- 
tion, application,  or  motion.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Director  and 
U^o  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  con- 
sideration to  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  requirements, 
the  capacity  of  dome.<;tlc  industries  to  meet 
sucb  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and 
services  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  Indus- 
tries and  such  supplies  and  services,  and  the 
Importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quan- 
tities, availabilities,  character,  and  use  as 
those  affect  stich  Industries  and  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  national  secu- 
rity requirements. 

"'(2)  If  the  President  agrees,  after  such 
Investigation  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  that 
the  article  is  being  imported  In  such  quan- 
tity as  to  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall,  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  report  made  to  him  by  the  Di- 
rector, by  prnclnmatlon  Impose  on  such  ar- 
Ucle  either  or  both  of  the  following; 

"■(A)    An  Increase  in  duty — 

**'(!)  to  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  50 
percent  above  the  rate  of  duty  In  effect 
on  July   1,   1934.  or 

"'(11)  if  the  July  1,  1034.  rate  of  duty  Is 
a  specific  rate  (or  a  combination  which  in- 
cludes  a   specific   rate),  to   a  rate   not  less 


than  60  percent  above  the  1934  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  specific  rate  (or  such 
combination)  existing  on  July  1,  1B34.  'with 
respect  to  Imports  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  (except  that  If  there  were  no  substan- 
tial imporu  In  the  year  1934  such  ad  valorem 
eqtUvalent  shall  be  determined  for  the  first 
calendar  year  thereafter  during  which  sub- 
stauUal  Imports  were  entered). 
The  rste  of  duty,  as  Increased  under  this 
subparagraph,  shall  not  exceed  60  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Any  Increase  under  this 
subparagraph  In  tlie  existing  rate  of  duty 
may  be  reduced  for  any  country  or  countries 
of  origin,  after  the  President  has  conducted 
such  negotiations  as  he  deems  necessary.  In 
order  to  take  Into  account  the  availability 
of  Imports  of  the  article  in  a  national  emer- 
gency from  the  country  or  countries  of 
origin  from  which  the  product  may  be  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  with  relative 
safety. 

"•(B)  A  quota  limitation  (annual,  quar- 
terly, or  otherwise)  reducing  Imports  of  such 
article  to  a  level  25  percent  or  more  below 
the  average  level  of  Imports  of  such  article, 
such  average  level  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  Imports  of  such  article  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  3  calendar  years  end- 
ing before  the  period  to  which  such  limi- 
tation Is  to  be  applied.  After  the  President 
has  conducted  such  negotiations  as  he  deems 
necessary,  any  such  quota  limitation  may  be 
allocated,  as  the  President  determines, 
among  countries  of  origin  In  order  to  take 
into  account  the  availability  of  Imports  of 
the  article  In  a  national  emergency  from 
the  country  or  countries  of  origin  from 
which  the  article  may  be  transported  to  the 
United  States  with  relative  safety. 

"  \Z)  The  President  may.  In  lieu  of  ac- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (2),  proclaim  a 
lesser  increase  In  the  rate  of  duty  than  that 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  a  larger 
quota  limitation  than  that  required  by  para- 
graph (2)  (B),  or  both,  if  he  finds  and  so 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  rate  of  duty 
or  quota  limitation  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  would  im- 
pair the  availability  of  materials  determined 
to  be  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.' 

••(b)  Effective  date:  The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect  any  action 
taken  or  determination  made  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2  of  such  act,  as  in  effect 
without  regard  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a) . 

'•Sec.  9.  Agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts. 

"(a)  Emergency  action  for  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities:  Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19  U  B.  C,  sec.  1365)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  •(a)  In  any  case  where — 

"  •  ( 1)  any  Interested  party  has  filed  an 
application  with  the  Tariff  Commission  stat- 
ing that  due  to  the  perishability  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  emergency  treatment  is 
required;  and 

'•  "(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not.  within  15  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  application  was  filed,  certify  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  such  commodity  is  not 
perishable, 

the  Tariff  Commission,  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
or  under  section  7  of  this  act,  shall  (A)  make 
an  immediate  investigation  to  determine  the 
facts,  and  (B)  report  the  results  thereof  and 
Its  findings  to  the  President.  The  report 
and  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
be  made,  and  the  action  of  the  P»resldent 
shall  be  taken,  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
but  In  no  event  more  than  60  calendar  days 
after  the  day  on  which  the  application  was 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission.' 


"(b)  Amendments  to  section  aa  at  th* 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act : 

"(I)  Subsecuons  (a)  and  (b)  ot  McUon 
aa  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  m 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C,  sec.  634).  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

" '  ( a )    Upon  request  of  the  Secretary   of 
Agriculture,   upon  resolution   of  either   the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  th* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  upon  application   of 
any  Interested  party,  the  United  States  Tarllf 
Commission  shall  make  an  Immediate  Inves- 
tigation to  determine  whether  any  article  or 
articles  are  being  or  are  F>ractically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and   in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or   tend  to  render  ineffective,   or 
materially    Interfere    with    or    to    materially 
increase  the  cost  of  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic   Allotment   Act,   as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,     approved     August     24,     1985.     as 
amended,    or    any    loan,    purchase,    or    other 
program    or    operation    undertaken    by    the 
Department  of  Agriculture,   or   any   agency 
operating   under   Its  direction,   with   respect 
to   any   agricultural    commodity    or   product 
thereof,     or     to     reduce     eubetantlally     the 
amount    of    any    product    processed    In    the 
United   States  from   any  agricultural    com- 
modity or   product   thereof   with   respect    to 
which    any    such    program    or    operation   4e— 
being   undertaken.     The   Tariff   Commission 
shall  give  precedence  to  investigations  under 
this  section  to  determine  such  facts  and  to 
determine  the  extent  of  fees  or  quantitative 
limitations   on    Imports   required    to   prevent 
such  tendency  to  Interfere  or  render  InefTec- 
tive,    to    increase    cost,    or    to    reduce    such 
processing  of   products.     Such   investigation 
shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing   to   interested  parties,   and 
shall   be  conducted  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  specify. 
The   Tariff  Commission   shall  report   to   the 
President  the  results  of  its  investigation  at 
the   earliest    possible   date   but    In    no   event 
more   than  6  months  after  the  date-  of  the 
initiating  request,  resolution,  or  application. 
'••(b)   If,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  reports 
to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall,  within  30  days,  by  proclamation  im- 
pose such  fees  not  In  excess  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem  or  such  quantitative  limitations 
on    any    article    or    articles    which    may    be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,   for 
consumption  as  the  Tariff   Commission   has 
found    to    be    necessary    in    order    that    the 
entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  ren- 
der or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  material- 
ly  interfere   with,   or   to  materially  Increase 
the   cost   of,   any   program    or   operation    re- 
ferred to  in  subsection   (a)    of  this  section, 
or  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
any  such  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  pro- 
gram or  operation  Is  being  undertaken:  Pro- 
vided. Tliat  no  proclamation  tmder  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impose  any  limitation  on  the  total 
quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may 
be  entered,  or   withdrawn   from   warehouse, 
for  consumption  which  reduces  ruch  permis- 
sible  total   quantity   to   proportionately   less 
than    50   percent   of    the    total    quantity    o< 
such   article  or  articles   which   was  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  constunp- 
tlon  during  a  representative  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Tariff  Commission;  except  that, 
whenever  a  condition  exists  requiring  special 
treatment,  the  President  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  im- 
jxjse  such  further  limitation  or  suspension 
of   lmp>orts   as  he   deems   necessary   upon   a 
full  consideration  of  the  Impsct  of  imports 
of  competitive  commodities  on   (1)   domestic 
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production.  (2)  normal  marketing  and  stor- 
ing of  domestic  products,  and  (3)  any  Gov- 
ernment support  or  other  program:  And  -pro- 
vided further.  That  in  designating  any  arti- 
cle or  articles,  the  Tariir  Commission  or  the 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  describe 
them  by  physical  qualities,  value,  or  use.  or 
upon  such  other  basis  as  it  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  suHlciently  broad 
to  prevent  evasion  and  may  include  any 
form,  combination,  mixture,  or  source  la 
which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear. 

"  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  and  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles 
that  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency 
treatment,  the  President  shall  take  imme- 
diate action  under  this  section  without 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
such  action  to  continue  in  effect  pending  the 
report  of  tlie  TariH  Commission  and  action 
thereon  by  tlie  President.' 

"(2)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  sec- 
tion 22  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(d)  After  an  investigation,  findings,  and 
a  report  to  the  President,  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
proclamation  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  or  any  provision  thereof  may  be — 

"'(1)  suspended  or  terminated  by  the 
President  wiienever  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  and  reports  to  tlie  President  that  the 
circimistances  requiring  the  proclamation  or 
provision  thereof  no  longer  exists;  or 

"'(2)  modified  by  the  President  whenever 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  reports  to 
the  President  that  changed  circumstances 
require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"■(e)  Any  decision  as  to  facts  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.' 

"Sec.   10.  General  agreement   on   tariffs  and 
trade  not  affected. 

"The  enactment  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  determine  or  Indicate  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  Conferees  of  the 
Executive  agreement  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  the  amendment  vvh'ch  I  have 
sent  to  the  de.sk  is  desis'ned  for  one  pur- 
pose and  for  one  purpose  alone  and  that 
Is  to  return  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  handle  the  duties 
which  are  given  to  the  Conpress  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  name- 
ly, to  take  care  of  matters  involving  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The 
amendment  is  being  offered  with  com- 
plete sincerity  on  behalf  of  its  several 
sponsors. 

The  Concress  of  the  United  States 
carries  a  clearly  defined  i-esponsibility 
to  our  Nations  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor. 

That  responsibility  Is  to  slrcngthen 
their  well-being  and  that  is  what  this 
legislation  docs. 

Sincere  recognition  of  this  responsi- 
bility is  reflected  in  every  provi.sion  of 
the  legislation  sponsored  by  several  col- 
leagues and  myself,  representing  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  recognize,  as  well,  our  Nation's 
heavy  obligation  to  the  Free  World  de- 
fense, our  moral  and  spiritual  oblif^a- 
tions  to  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  lib- 
erty, our  obligations  of  friendship  to  as- 
sist less  fortunate  peoples  in  achieving 
a  better  life. 

We  are  convinced,  as  so  many  of  us 
here  today  are  convinced,  that  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  meet  these  oblitiations 
nrows  out  of  a  single  element — the  dy- 
namic vitality  of  our  own  fiee  society. 


Call  it  capitalism,  call  it  free  enter- 
prise, call  it  democracy,  call  it  what  you 
will — this  priceless  quality  is  the  back- 
bone and  the  bleep  ol  freedom  as  we 
know  it. 

It  is  this  priceless  quality  which  H.  R. 
12676  seeks  to  preserve. 

Our  national  security  has  become  a 
paramount  issue  in  this  debate.  We 
have  been  advised  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  thwart  communism's  global  cam- 
paign of  ruble  diplomacy  unless  we  con- 
tinue our  present  policies. 

My  own  view,  ajid  one  which  T  am 
sure  each  cosponsor  of  H.  R.  12676 
shares,  is  that  no  trade  concession  will 
advance  our  own  security,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  our  friends  abroad,  if  our  indus- 
trial base  buckles  and  wilts  under  the 
strain. 

We  have  been  asked  to  renew  the  law 
of  1934  for  the  11th  time.  On  10  pre- 
vious occa.sions  American  induslnes  .uid 
workers  threatened  with  injury  were 
given  solemn  reassurance  that  the  law 
would  be  administered  without  injury  to 
them. 

Today.  21  years  after  the  first  exten- 
sion debate,  our  industries  and  workers 
are  no  longer  taken  in  by  these  assur- 
ances, but  they  are  still  being  injured 
or  threatened  with  injury. 

We  have  been  asked  to  grant  an  un- 
precedented extension  of  5  years.  The 
term  of  this  far-reaching  authority  could 
spread  across  4  terms  of  Congress  and 
more  than  midway  through  the  2  next 
Presidential  terms. 

Who  Will  these  future  Presidents  be 
whom  we  are  asked  to  empower  so 
broadly?  Will  they  hold  the  Nations 
confidence  and  respect?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  assure  our  anxious  industries 
and  workeis  that  this  unknown  Chief 
Executive  would  employ  these  poweis 
wisely  and  discreetly?  What  right  have 
we  to  delegate  the  authority  of  these 
future  Congresses  away  to  an  unknown 
President? 

In  this  field  of  legislation  Congress 
has  not  shirked  its  responsibilities.  Time 
after  time  this  body  has  sought  to  meet 
tlie  problems  forthrightly.  Over  the 
years  we  have  girded  the  law  with  the 
escape  clause,  peril  points,  and  other 
.'^afety  devices  that  consideration  for 
domestic  interests  dictates. 

None,  however,  have  proved  cflfective. 
Not  because  the  statutes  were  va^ue  or 
unenforcible,  but  because  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  program 
have  sidestepped  Congre.'jsional  intent. 

The  bill  continues  the  trade  agree- 
ments concept.  It  permits  further  tariff 
reductions.  It  allows  further  multilat- 
eral negotiations.  In  thc^^e  provisions, 
it  is  broadly  comparable  to  the  com- 
mittee's bill. 

But  H.  R.  12676  takes  up  where  the 
committee  bill  ends.  It  remedies  the 
serious  defects  in  the  present  law.  It 
offers  domestic  industries  and  workers 
a  remedy,  instead  of  an  empty  promise. 

Most  importantly,  if.  belatedly.  It 
translates  the  promise  and  reassurances 
of  24  years  into  reality.  It  provides  for 
safeguards  against  excesses,  and  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  victims  of  past 
actions  can  gain  sure  relief. 

America's  industries,  and  workers,  and 
farmers  are  asking'  nothing  more  than  a 


fair  shake  from  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram. The  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
provide  that  fair  shake  is  derived  from 
our  Constitution,  and  exists  in  every 
principle  and  ideal  of  our  Government. 

As  you  vote  remember  there  is  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  makes  certain  or  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  relief  for  any 
industry  which  proves  injury  that  is  not 
in  the  law  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkan.'^as  I  Mr.  Mills!  is  recognized. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  aftf-r  some 
8  hours  of  debate  on  tlie  proposal  of  ex- 
tending the  President's  authority  to  en- 
ter trade  agreements,  the  i.ssue  is 
now  drawn  by  the  submission  of  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  offered  by  the  Mentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SiMPSowi. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in 
his  proposal,  because  after  having  known 
him  for  many,  many  years  I  know  it  re- 
flects his  thinking  in  this  area.  I  am 
sure  he  will  admit  as  readily  that  those 
of  us  who  are  m  support  of  the  committee 
bill  are  also  very  sincere  in  what  we  are 
doing. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  vote  on  this 
substitute  bill. 

By  our  vote  we  must  choo.se  the  kind  of 
trade  and  tariff  policy  that  we  want  our 
country  and  by  our  leadership  and  the 
rest  of  the  Free  World  to  follow  in  the 
next  several  years  ahead  of  u.s.  I  can 
only  urge  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  make  his  choice  with  his  eyes 
open,  for  we  must  level  on  this  as  we  have 
never  leveled  on  any  other  issue  before, 
in  a  clear,  straitihtforward  manner. 

It  is  important  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing.  becau.'>e  of  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  our  deci.Mon  upon  tlie  lives  of  our 
own  citizens  in  the  years  ahead.  I  think 
the  substitute  will  he  defeated  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  now  five  of  tho.se  reasons. 

First,  the  substitute  bill  is  not  an  ex- 
tension of  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program  as  we  have  had  it  in  the 
past.  The  substitute  bill  i.s  a  straightout 
device  for  the  creation  of  high  duties  in 
the  future,  plus  quotas.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend this  program  that  we  reported  from 
the  committee,  and  in  the  process.  I 
think,  it  would  be  most  disastrous,  not 
only  to  our  world  trade  but  in  the  process 
in  our  own  domestic  economy  to  so  re- 
strict our  trade  as  the  substitute  bill 
would  do. 

Second.  It  would  strip  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  any— I  say  any — 
responsibility  or  any  choice  in  action  in 
the  field  of  the  escape  clause  with  ro- 
.'pect  to  the  fixing  of  duty  regardless  of 
the  implications.  It  would  enshrine  the 
Tariff  Commi.<=sion  with  the  final  re.«:pon- 
sibility.  How  in  the  name  of  goodness 
can  we  support  it  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  we  are  returning  the  tariff-making 
decision  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  We  would  not  be  doing  that 
under  the  substitute  bill. 

Third.  We  are  giving  all  that  respon- 
sibility to  the  Tariff  Commi.^sion  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  when  all  the  members 
of  that  Commission,  wiien  thev  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Mt-ans  Committee, 
they  had  the  good  jur't-ment  to  tell  us 
that  they  did  not  want  this  respon^ibil- 
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Ity;  that  In  their  opinion  they  were  not 
qualified  to  carry  out  all  this  responsi- 
bility and  cover  the  many  other  factors 
that  are  involved,  such  as  consideration 
of  the  effects  on  our  national  Interest, 
other  domcrtic  industries,  our  partners 
in  the  PYee  World,  and  so  forth,  but  that 
the  President  was  not  only  qualified,  but 
that  he  was  also  elected  by  the  people 
and  charged  under  the  Constitution  with 
these  respon.sibilities. 

Fourth.  The  increased  protection  to 
domestic  industry  that  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  this  substitute  bill  in  my 
opinion  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
Let  me  a.'^k  you  whether  or  not  you  pro- 
tect domestic  industi'y  if  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  do  so  you  contract  activity 
in  the  United  States  so  as  to  further  the 
recession  trends  that  are  presently  in 
existence.  History  tells  us  that  that  fol- 
lows us  if  we  try  to  contract  our  world 
trade.  Can  we  say  that  we  are  doing 
this  in  the  interest  of  domestic  industry, 
if  we  bring  it  more  and  more  recession 
and  business  downturn  than  it  presently 
has? 

Fifth.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact 
that  this  substitute  bill  was  written  in 
the  interest  of  a  few;  and  if  it  should 
serve  tlie  purpo.se  of  helping  a  few,  it 
does  .so  at  tlie  exnense  of  the  many  and 
our  national  interest  and  national  pres- 
tige in  the  Free  World — yes;  our  national 
interest  and  our  national  .security.  ITow 
can  anyone  prefer  the  substitute  to  the 
committee  bill  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  your  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  administration  together 
and  which  has  the  backing  of  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

How  can  any  of  you  say  that  the  judg- 
ment of  this  group,  which  is  responsible 
for  llie  substitute  bill,  is  superior  to  the 
judgment  of  all  tho.se  in  the  administra- 
tion, all  tho.'-e  on  your  committee,  and 
the  many  other  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 
plus  those  on  the  outside  who  support 
an  effective  continuation  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  a;:reemcnts  program  as  being 
an  absolute  neressity.  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  with  what 
we  do  here.  They  want  us  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people,  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
and.  certainly,  the  proposition  is  that 
whereas  the  .substitute  does  not.  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  serve  this  interest.  I 
therefore  urge  you  to  reject  this  sub- 
stitute proiwsal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired; 
all  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLrZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  have  before  us  in  tiie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legislation  to  extend  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to  come 
before  us  this  year,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  action  we  take  here  to- 
day will  have  a  definite  effect  not  only 
on  our  own  economy,  but  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  entire  world. 

The  program  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence for  approximately  24  years,  and  has 
provided  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of 
our  attitude  toward  a  fair  and  adequate 
tiado  policy.    Certainly  there  have  been 


some  defects  in  the  program  in  the  past, 
but  safeguards  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  offer  greater 
protection  to  our  own  industries.  The 
committee  studied  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  very  carefully  and  held 
lengthy  public  hearings  in  an  effort  to 
report  a  bill  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned — one  that  would 
in  reality  permit  us  to  fuithcr  our  own 
interests,  and  yet  would  assist  the  other 
jjarlicipating  countries  of  the  Free  World 
in  expanding  their  own  economy  and  de- 
veloping additional  world  markets.  In 
listening  to  the  debate  during  the  last 
2  days.  I  feel  that  the  committee  has 
accompli.'-hed  its  goal. 

Since  the  last  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  3  years  ato,  we  have 
witnessed  on  many  occasions  the  efforts 
of  the  Communi.st  bloc  to  dominate  the 
field  of  international  trade.  We  are 
still  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  have  recently 
launched  another  cffensive  by  adopting 
an  economic-aid  program  designed  to 
bring  within  their  sphere  many  of  the 
uncommitted  countries  which  have 
looked  to  us  in  the  past  for  possible 
a'^si'-tance. 

History  has  proven  many  times  over 
that  high  tariff  barriers  and  restricted 
imports  do  not  guarantee  a  sound  econ- 
omy for  the  LTnited  States.  Our  own  ex- 
panding production  needs  to  find  other 
world  markets.  Trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  bringing  benefits  to  both  coun- 
tries Involved.  Our  industries  welcome 
competition  and  healthy  growth,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  continue  an  effective 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

The  President,  as  a  further  proof  of 
our  good  faith  in  our  trade  negotiations 
with  other  countries,  mu.st  be  given  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  situation  and 
should  be  permitted  sufficient  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  action  in  exercisng  his 
di.scielion  on  such  matters. 

We  must  encourage  free  enterprise  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
Free  World,  and  this  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  will  enable  us 
to  strengthen  our  alliance  with  our 
brother  nations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer a  privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Hoffman  moves  tliat  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  tlie 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
thou^^h  tliere  were  8  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  it  was  impossible,  be- 
cau.sc  there  were  better  informed  men 
and  women  who  desired  to  speak,  to  ob- 
tain time,  so  this  motion  is  made,  though 
it  is  evident  the  bill  will  be  adopted  by 
a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
has  been  a  session,  or  perhaps  a  week, 
when  someone  has  not  taken  the  floor 
and  insisted  that  this  is  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  world. 

And  yet,  since  1917,  when  we  entered 
World  War  I,  we  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  depending  upon  other 
nations  for  our  national  security,  our  na- 
tional existence — to  me,  a  cowardly  pol- 


icy, a  waj:teful  policy,  one  which  repudi- 
ates and  ignores  the  efTorts  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  fought  for  8  years  against 
the  then  most  powerful  nation  in  all  the 
world,  to  assert  their  freedom  and  to 
establish  this,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  long,  long  a"o  that  someone 
said,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute." 

Today,  the  slogan  seems  to  be  sp>end 
billions  trying  to  buy  friends  and  do  not 
offend  anyone. 

The  argument  back  of  this  bill  is  the 
same  argument  as  when  we  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  Biiti.sh  in  World  War  I.  thoueh 
then  it  took  the  form  that  we  were  hid- 
ing behind  the  British  Navy,  while  buy- 
ing time  to  prepare  for  an  aggressive 
foreign  war.  The  appealing  slogan  then 
was  that  we  were  entering  a  "war  to  end 
all  wars" — a  thought  since  conclusively 
shown  to  be  unsound. 

As  the  Kaiser's  armies  rolled  down 
across  Belgium  and  into  France,  we  were 
told  their  real  destination  was  America — 
an  obviously  untrue  statement. 

Into  that  war  we  went,  and  the  casual- 
ties: 364,800  American  youth.  Of  that 
number,  126.000  sacrificed  their  lives. 

That  was  a  war  which  gave  us  nothing: 
worth  while.  The  treaties  which  ended 
it  but  made  available  a  door  open  to 
future  wars. 

Then,  on  December  7,  1D41,  the  Japs 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Subsequent  dis- 
closures have  shown  that  some  of  our 
leaders  were  not  averse  to  that  war.  It 
gave  us  1.049.741  casualties.  Of  that 
number.  389.769  died. 

That  war  also  resulted  in  the  making  of 
Russia,  our  present  enemy,  a  first-class 
world  power,  more  recently  governed  by 
the  Communists,  who  have  with  us  made 
40  treaties  and  executive  agreements,  all 
of  which,  except  3  (relatively  unimpor- 
tant ones',  they  have  disregarded. 

Then  came  the  Korean  war,  with  cas- 
ualties of  44,173,  of  whom  25,604  died 
abroad. 

These  3  wars,  fouglit  not  in  Amer- 
ica nor  for  a  legitimate  American  pur- 
pose, gave  us  a  debt,  as  of  November  30. 
1918.  of  $19,438,355,000.  As  of  August 
14,  1945.  a  debt  of  $262,571,665,797.  As 
of  July  27,  1953,  a  debt  of  $272,516,821,- 
439. 

Recently  two  more  unknown  soldiers 
were  buried  in  Arlington.  One  on  each 
side  of  the  unknown  soldier  of  World 
War  I — while  adjacent  are  the  stones 
which  mark  the  last  renting  places  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Americans  who 
died,  not  in  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  to  aid  in  the  winning 
of  the  wars  instigated  or  carried  on  for 
the  protection  of  our  so-called  allies  who, 
it  is  said,  live  in  a  Free  World. 

Free  World?  Here  in  America  there 
are  millions  of  the  colored  race  who  al- 
legedly are  denied  their  civil  rights. 
There  are  other  millions  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  work,  except  as  they  pay 
tribute  to  a  political,  corrupt  union  boss. 
Freedom. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  talk  about  a 
free  people  or  a  free  Nation  outside  the 
confines  of  the  continental  United  States 
when  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
here  today  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
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who  does  not  knov:  that  freedom  Is  de- 
nied millions  of  our  own  citizens? 

The  recent  ceremonies  during  which 
honor  was  paid  to  two  additional  un- 
known soldiers  who  gave  their  lives — not 
in  defense  of  their  own  land,  but  to  aid 
in  the  winning  of  wars  abroad — should 
not  permit  us  to  forget  that  175.000,  less 
3  other  unknown  individuals  are  buried 
either  in  the  7  seas  or  on  foreign  soul. 

You  may  wonder  wiiy  I  call  attention 
to  these  facts  because  tliey  are  of  tlie 
past.  Attention  is  called  to  them  be- 
cause from  the  past  the  wise  learn  to 
profit  from  previous  follies.  Learn  tlie 
road  to  sound  practices.  This  is  not  to 
intimate  that  tiie  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  will  brins  us  war.  No  such  con- 
tention is  even  hinted  at. 

The  point  is  that  tlie  basic  philosophy 
behind  the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  and  its 
extension,  carries  the  same  thought  that 
got  us  into  the  three  previous  wars,  into 
the  spending  of  the  billions  which  will 
make  a  burden  upon  our  ppople.  Ap- 
peasement?    That  is  it. 

The  basic  thought  back  of  the  three 
wars,  back  of  the  spending  of  the  billions 
upon  billions  of  our  dollars  in  so-called 
foreign  aid.  is  that  we  have  so  far  lost  the 
courage,  the  endurance,  the  ability  which 
carried  our  forefathers  through  the  8 
years  of  the  war  necessary  to  win  our  in- 
dependence— through  the  War  of  1812, 
fought  with  tlie  mistress  of  the  seas  to 
end  the  impressment  of  our  seamen; 
through  the  War  Between  the  States — 
that  today,  instead  of  shouting  from  the 
housetops  that,  while  we  have  billions 
upon  billions  for  defense,  we  will  not  pay 
a  cent  of  tribute,  we  seek  to  buy  friend- 
ship by  gifts  of  ever  additional  billions 
to  other  countries.  No  individual,  no 
nation  can  buy  friendship  or  respect  or 
security.    Each  must  be  earned. 

These  matters  have  been  referred  to 
because  this  reciprocal  trade  bill  is 
based  upon  the  unsound  argument  that, 
if  we  would  exist,  trade,  and  prosper, 
we  must  make  concessions  to  other  na- 
tions.    Buy  peace.    Buy  prosperity. 

That  may  be  true — but.  if.  in  the  proc- 
ess, we  betray  our  own  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  jobs  for  their  live- 
lihood; for  their  food,  clothing,  and 
siielter;  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  price  is  altOL'.ether  too  high. 
The  price  is  too  high  because  we  will 
be  imposing  upon  future  generations, 
upon  a  large  group  of  our  own  people, 
unemployment:  upon  others,  the  burden 
of  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  unem- 
ployed; and  upon  future  generations  a 
national  debt  to  wiiich  next  year  will 
evidently  be  added  $10  or  $11  billion, 
and  which  now  stands  at  $280  billion, 
calls  for  an  Interest  payment  of  approxi- 
mately SB  billion  a  year. 

While  our  forefathers  fought  for  free- 
dom, for  Independence,  for  opportunity, 
we  today  arc  «urrcndcrinK  v^hat  they 
won,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  .tplrlt 
of  Independence,  the  couniuc.  and  mic- 
iirico  which  Inspired  them  nnd  which 
(tavc  UM  nil  wc  now  enjoy. 

In  my  own  Dlutrict,  men  nro  unem- 
ployed bfcau^'c  the  productw  which  lh"y 
muUo  now  have  been  priced  out  of  the 


market  by  the  competitive  sale  of  poods 
manufactured  abroad  by  cheap  labor. 

And  the  wealthy  corporations,  the  la- 
bor unions,  and  other  organizations  ap- 
parently have  forgotten  that  many  an 
American  corporation  has  gone  abroad, 
established  a  plant,  sent  the  products 
back  to  our  marlcet  here  where  they  un- 
dersell the  goods  manufactured  by  Amer- 
ican labor. 

And  when  trouble  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  our  young  men  will  be  drafted  to 
protect  tliose  dollars. 

Reuther  and  his  CIO  may  force  the 
adoption  of  le.i-'.islation  like  this  but  ap- 
parently tiicy  liave  not  yet  realized  that 
the  "little  monsters."  so  characterized, 
the  cheap  but  efficient  cars  coming  in 
from  Europe,  often  manufactured  by  the 
aid  of  American  capital,  are  ever  increas- 
ing on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  displacing 
to  an  ever-growing  extent  the  sale  of 
automobiles  made  by  the  UAW-CIO, 
adding  to  the  unemployment  of  our 
employees. 

And  so  It  is  with  many  other  American 
products.  True,  the  customer  may  for 
a  time  profit  from  these  cheap  imports; 
but  when  American  labor  as  a  group  is 
out  of  employment,  has  no  wages  with 
which  to  purcha-ie  either  the  home  or 
the  foreign  products,  the  bitter  result  of 
catering  to  industries  in  other  countries 
will  be  fully  realized. 

Tiie  issue  here  before  us  is,  to  me, 
simple  and  clear,  and  it  is  this: 

Shall  we  first  think  more  of  and  pro- 
tect our  own  people,  their  prosperity, 
their  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  wage — 
or,  should  we  think  first  of  the  people 
across  the  seas?  Or  of  the  profitable 
investment  of  American  dollars  where 
clieap  labor  can  be  employed? 

One  thing  it  is  possible  for  me  to  say, 
and  that  is,  that  never  has  my  independ- 
ence of  thought  been  surrendered;  never 
has  the  courage  of  those  .vho  established 
and  those  wlio  fought  to  maintain  our 
independence  been  forgotten  by  me — and 
never,  no  never,  will  I  consciously  put 
upon  future  generations,  whether  they 
be  of  my  blood  or  yours,  a  tax  burden 
which  will  make  them,  if  judged  by 
present  standards,  economic  slaves  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  other  peoples 
who  no  matter  how  deserving,  have 
lacked  both  the  ability  and  the  courage 
to  assert  their  own  independence,  their 
own  freedom. 

If  there  is  in  me  anything  at  all  which 
justifies  pride,  it  is  that  never  con.'^cious- 
ly,  or  willingly,  have  I  voted  to  lessen  the 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  so  dearly 
won  by  our  forefathers  when  they  as- 
serted our  independence,  established 
this  Government. 

Permit  a  repetition:  It  Is  a  strange, 
strange  situation  when  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  world 
must  so  grievously  injure  bo  many  of  its 
own  people — people  who  are  just  com- 
mon, ordinary,  average,  Kood  cillzcn« — 
to  pleojft  thoMC  who,  when  their  own  in- 
terct  U  at  wlnkc,  no  quickly  dc«ert  u«. 

Thl«t  \n  not  a  bill  the  adoption  of  which 
will  aid  the  little  man,  whone  welfare  uc 
»to  often  loudly  proclaim  to  be  our  flr«t 
lnt*M('nt  here,  u«  It  \n  a  bill  to  pW«a»<«  thr 
poliucianii,  the  rich  lndulltrlullMl^  of  thin 


and  other  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  one 
who  earns  his  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, a  very  able  and  patriotic  Repre- 
sentative of  Ills  people. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  item  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  about  the  $90  million  bribe 
with  taxpayers'  money  that  is  being  used 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill?  This 
bribe  was  announced  last  night  to  secure 
the  votes  of  metal  State  Congressmen. 
I  would  just  like  to  read  a  little  para- 
graph from  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning : 

The  Government  will  proceed  to  buy  $90 
mUlion  worth  of  copper  lor  stockpUe. 

The  administration  switched  position  to- 
day on  aid  for  the  copper  Industry.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  another  eJTort  to  win  support 
for  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which   Is  pending  In  the  House. 

What  docs  the  gentleman  think  of  the 
way  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used  to 
bribe  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. It  was  a  proposition  of  trying  to  get 
a  few  more  votes. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.     A  $90  million  bribe. 

Mr.  HOFI'^MAN.  Just  the  same  thing 
that  happened  when  certain  oil  interests 
were  given  protection  with  the  restilt 
the  bill  will  get  5  or  7  more  votes  while 
the  rest  of  us  suffer. 

As  I  tried  to  state  a  moment  ago.  it  Ls 
all  right  to  think  of  other  people,  but 
are  we  to  impoverish  ourselves?  Are 
we  to  impose  upon  the  subsequent  gen- 
erations of  taxpayers  a  burden  which 
will  continue  indefinitely  a  fruitless  ef- 
fort to  secure  good  will?  Something  we 
have  never  been  able  to  purchase  when 
the  real  need  came. 

If  you  want  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
posed extension,  if  you  want  to  go  along 
with  the  continuation  of  what  was  first 
the  Marshall  plan,  if  you  want  to  go 
along  spending  billions  after  billions  aU 
the  time  to  support  other  people  and  put 
your  own  workers  and  your  own  people 
out  of  jobs,  and  increase  their  tax  bur- 
den, that  is  your  responsibility.  I  am 
an  old,  old  man.  I  cannot  live  forever, 
though  1  challenge  the  most  hardy  and 
the  youngest  to  put  In  more  effective 
hours.  I  will  be  up  above  or  down  be- 
low, whichever  it  is,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  looking  down  or  up  at  all 
the  troubles  you  will  then  be  having 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  futility 
of  argument,  having  made  my  own  posi- 
tion clear,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired, 

Mr.  B0008.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  rise  In 
oppo.Hlilon  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   I  Mr,  Horr- 

MAN  I. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  han 
JuMt  preceded  me  would  have  you  believe 
that  ihU  In  a  program  that  cont  the  t«x- 
payerw  money;  that  It  is  supported  onljr 
bv  %omr  vacur  group  called  Jnternatlon- 
aliNt*,  and  that  to  continue  the  program 
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would  be  tremendously  harmful  to  Amer- 
ican business.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  facts  and  from  the  truth. 

First,  this  is  a  program  that  not  only 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single 
penny,  but  this  is  a  program  which  re- 
turns billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
American  industry  and  American  work- 
ers. We  exported  $20  billion  worth  of 
manufactured  and  farm  commodities  in 
1957. 

This  Is  a  program  of  business  enter- 
prise. This  is  not  a  program  of  Govern- 
m.ent  enterprise.  Let  us  understand  per- 
fectly well  what  is  involved  here. 

What  the  committee  bill  says  is  that 
Individual  businessmen  op^-rating  across 
international  frontiers  in  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  free  enterprise,  to  free  inter- 
change of  trade  and  commerce,  will  be 
permitted  to  do  business.  What  the 
Simpson  substitute  says,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  free  enterprise,  but  that  the 
Government,  operating  by  subsidies,  by 
tariffs,  by  quotas,  by  any  other  restric- 
tive devices  that  might  be  considered, 
shall  intervene  when  goods  cross  inter- 
national frontiers.  So  that  the  com- 
mittee program  is  a  business  program; 
the  committee  program  is  a  free-enter- 
prise program:  the  substitute  program 
is  on  anti-free-enterprise  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  who  supports 
what  and  who  speaks  for  whom.  We 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  tear  shedding 
around  here  about  the  workingman  and 
about  American  business.  I  ihirk  that 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
pretty  generally  speaks  for  American 
business.  The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  supports  this  program 
wholeheartedly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce conducted  meetings  all  over  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  this  program. 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  taken  to  being 
antibusiness. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  working- 
men.  I  believe  the  AFL-CIO.  the  broth- 
erhoods and  others,  speak  for  most  of  the 
workingmen  in  our  country.  They  sup- 
port the  committee  program.  Tiie  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Farmers'  Union,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
producers  are  all  for  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly they  speak  for  most  of  our  farmers. 

So  the*  idea  that  this  is  a  program 
that  Is  detrimental  to  business,  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  farmer,  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  workers,  just  is  not  so  if 
the  great  national  organizations  who 
speak  for  these  groups  can  be  relied 
upon. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  pre«5s.  In  this 
Instance,  the  press  Is  unanimous.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  newspaper  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  to 
the  papers  In  the  East,  West.  North,  and 
South,  that  do  not  support  this  program. 

What  happens  If  we  do  not  pa*s  the 
program?  Well,  the  Drs  Moines  Reg- 
iMtor,  right  In  the  heartland  of  America, 
wrot«  an  editorial,  and  said : 

Fnllurs  to  *nftct  sn  •ff«ctlr«  tr»d«««Kre«« 
m»nt«  prrmmm  would  turn  thif  rtcetmUm 
Into  A  rcnl  bnrn-Uurntr  of  k  drprtMlun, 


Finally,  what  about  political  sup- 
port for  this  program?  Well,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Martin  ] ,  read  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  read  another  one 
addressed  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  I ,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supporting  this  program  in  the 
most  positive  fashion  and  saying  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  blunder  if  it  was  not 
continued. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  will  probably  and 
ultimately  have  a  teller  vote,  I  now  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr,  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  147,  noes 
234. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <  H.  R.  12591 1  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 578.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hou<^e  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Reed  moves  that  H.  R.  12691  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap« 
peared  to  have  It. 

Mr,  REED,  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask  for  the 
yea*  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  146,  nays  268,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  15.  as  follows; 


(Roll   No.   94 

1 

YEAS— 146 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

O'Konskl 

Adair 

Fogarty 

Osmers 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Patlerson 

Alger 

Gavin 

Perkins 

Allen.  III. 

George 

Pfost 

Ander'^en, 

Glenn 

Philbln 

H.  Carl 

Grant 

P:lcher 

Andrews 

Gray 

Preston 

A.'hmore 

Gross 

Reece,  Term, 

Bai'.ey 

Gwinn 

Reed 

Baker 

Hale 

Rees  Kans. 

Harden 

Haley 

Riley 

Baring 

Harvey 

Rhers 

Bates 

Hays.  Ohio 

Roberts 

Baumhart 

Hemphill 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Beamer 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Beckworth 

Hess 

Sadlak 

Belcher 

Hle'tand 

St.  George 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hoffman 

Savior 

Berry 

Horan 

Sciierer 

Bett-s 

Huddieston 

Scrlvner 

BUtch 

Jarman 

Ecudder 

Bosch 

Jen.sen 

Seely-Brown 

Bow 

Johansen 

Slkes 

Bray 

Jonas 

Siler 

Brown.  Ga. 

Kearna 

Simpson,  P». 

Brown.  Ohio 

Kee 

Sisk 

Budge 

Klichin 

Smith.  Kana. 

Burleson 

Knox 

Staggers 

Byrd 

Krueger 

Steed 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Laird 

Taber 

Canfitld 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Carrifig 

Lane 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

La;  ham 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Clark 

McCulloch 

ToUerson 

Clevenger 

McGregor 

Utt 

Collier 

Mclntlre 

Van  Pelt 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Van  Zandt 

Creteila 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mack.  Wath. 

Vursell 

Dawson,  Utah 

Mason 

Whltener 

Dcll.iy 

Mitchell 

Whitien 

Dent 

Montoya 

W"illiams.  Miss. 

Dorn.  S.  C. 

Moore 

Wil.son.  CalU. 

Dowdy 

Morgan 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Eimond.son 

Ncal 

Winstead 

Fen  ton 

Nicholson 

Withrcw 

Fisher 

Nimtz 

Wolverton 

Flood 

O'Hara.  Minn. 
NAYS— 268 

Young 

Abbltt 

Christopher 

Prellnghuysen 

Adcicnlzlo 

Church 

Friedel 

Albert 

Coad 

Fulton 

Allen.  Calif. 

Coffin 

Garmats           ' 

Anderson, 

Cooiey 

Gary 

Mont. 

Corbett 

Gatiilngs 

AnfuRO 

Coudert 

Gordon 

Arends 

Cramer 

Granahan 

Ashlry 

Cunningham, 

Green.  Oreg. 

A<-pinaU 

Iowa 

Green.  Pa. 

A\ery 

Cunningham, 

Griffin 

Ayres 

Nebr. 

Gubser 

Baldwin 

Curtin 

Hajren 

Barrett 

Curti?.  Miss. 

Hallcclc 

Bass.  N  H. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Harden 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Dague 

Hardy 

Becker 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Hams 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Daw.<on.  111. 

Harrison.  Nebr. 

Bentley 

Delaney 

Harrison,  Va. 

Blatnik 

Dennison 

Haskell 

Boggs 

Deroun.an 

Hays,  Ark. 

Boland 

Devereux 

Healey 

Boiling 

Diggs 

H.bert 

Bolton 

Dlneell 

Herlong 

Bonner 

Dixon 

Heselton 

Boykln 

DolUnger 

Hill 

Boyle 

Donohue 

Hillings 

Breeding 

Dooley 

Hoeven 

Brooks.  La. 

Doyle 

Holifleld 

Brooko.  Ttx. 

Durham 

Holland 

Broomfleld 

Dwyer 

Holmes 

Brown.  Mo. 

Eberharter 

Holt 

Brownson 

Elliott 

Hultzman 

Broyhin 

Engle 

Hodmer 

Biudick 

F.verptt 

Hull 

Buiih 

Xvina 

Hyde 

Byrne,  III, 

rallon 

Ikard 

Byrne,  P», 

rarb*  t<«ln 

Jarkkon 

Cannon 

Pa«cen 

James 

Carnahan 

rriKhaa 

JctininfS 

Celler 

Tina 

Johnson 

Chamtierlaia 

Furand 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Chelf 

Kurd 

Jon«k.  MOb 

Chctiowe'h 

Fountain 

Jndd 

Chipcrneld 

Yrnzift 

Kumtcn 
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Kean 

Moss 

Selden 

Keatlni? 

Moulder 

Sheehan 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

Multer 

Khelley 

Ktogh 

Muinma 

Sheppard 

Kllhurn 

Murray 

Sleinlnskl 

Kildiiy 

Natcher 

SiDipson,  III. 

KUgore 

Nix 

Siiilih.  Calif. 

King 

Norblad 

Smith,  Miss. 

Kirwan 

Norrell 

Smith.  Va. 

Kluczynskl 

O'Brien,  HI 

Speiicp 

Knutson 

OBrlen,  N.  Y. 

Springer 

Lafore 

O  H.ira,  111. 

Stautler 

Lankford 

O  NelU 

Sullivan 

LeCompte 

Ostcrtag 

Tatle 

Lennon 

Pas.sman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Leslnhkl 

Pat  in  a  u 

Teller 

Llbonatl 

Pelly 

Tewe.s 

Lipscomb 

Pillion 

Thoma.-* 

McCarthy 

Puage 

Thonip.son,  La. 

McCormack 

Poll 

Thompson,  N.  J 

McDonough 

Pollt 

Thompson.  Tex 

McFall 

Powell 

Thornberry 

MoGovern 

Price 

Trimble 

Mclntobh 

Prouty 

Tuck 

McVey 

Qule 

Udall              1 

Machrowlcz 

Rabaut 

UUnian 

M;itk.  111. 

R:ilns 

V.inik 

Madden 

R.iy 

Voiys 

Magmison 

Kcusn 

Wainwrlght- 

Mahon 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Walter 

Mallllard 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Watts 

Man  hall 

Riehlman 

Weaver 

Martin 

Robi.son,  N   Y. 

West  land 

May 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Whartou 

Moadcr 

Rodino 

Widnall 

Merrow 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wler 

Me  tea  If 

Rogers.  F.a. 

Wigglesworth 

Michel 

Rooney 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

WUU.s 

Miller,  Md. 

Rutherford 

Wrlyht 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Santangelo 

Yates 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Saund 

Youuper 

Mills 

Schencic 

Zablockl 

Mln^hall 

Schwengel 

Zelenko 

Morano 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Morrl.'.on 

Scott,  Pa. 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"—! 

Matthews 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Auchiacloss 

Gregory 

Buckley 

Grlfflths 

Denton 

Jenkins 

Dies 

Kearney 

Dorn,  N   Y 

I.o.ser 

Morris 
Porter 
Radwan 
Robe.scn,  Va. 
Shuford 

So  the  niolion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Denton  for.  with  Mr.  Matthews 
against. 

Mr.  Jenkins  for.  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  Kearney  for.  with  Mr.  Robeson  of  Vir- 
ginia  against. 

Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  again.st. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Griffiths  wilh  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr,  Dies  with  Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  REFCE  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mi-.  BAKER  changed  tlieir 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton  1.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  willidraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  317,  nays  98,  not  voting  15, 
as  follows; 


Thompson,  La.    Voryn 
Thompaon,  N    J  Vursell 
Thompson.  Tex  Wainwrlght 


[Roll   No.  951 


Al)hltt 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 

Andersen, 
H   Carl 

Anderson, 
Mont. 

Anfuao 

A  rends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Baas.  N.  H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beamer 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Bole  her 

Beni.ett.  Fla. 

Bentley 

Blatnllc 

Blitch 

Bcggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bo.s<h 

Boykia 

Boyle 

Breeding 

Bro3kB.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brownson 

Bro..  hill 

Burdlf  k 

Burleson 

Bu.h 

Byrne.  Ill 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

CcUer 

Chamberlain 

Che  If 

Chcnoweth 

Chipertleld 

Christopher 

Church 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 

Cnoiey 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Crctella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Cunningham, 

Nebr. 
Curt  In 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dnguc 

D.^^  is,  Tenn. 
Dawson.  III. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Deluney 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Uollinger 
Uonohuc 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
D-.yle 
Durham 
iJwvcr 
Etaerharttr 
Elliott 
En^le 
Everett 


TEAS— 317 

E^-lns 

Fallon 

Furbstein 

Fa.scell 

Feighan 

Fen ton 

Fino 

Forand 

Ford 

Foimtaln 

Fmzier 

FrelinKhuysen 

Priedel 

Fulion 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

George 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Gubser 

Ha^ren 

Httiey 

Halleck 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Nebr 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey 

H.iskiil 

H.iys,  Aik 

Healey 

H.bert 

Hcrlong 

H  •Sflton 

HlestanU 

Hill 

Hillings 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holmes 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jackson 

Jame.s 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Mo 

Judd 

Kar  ten 

Kenu 

Keating 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Kcogh 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

Kiigore 

Ki.ig 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knutson 

Krucger 

Lafore 

Lnndrum 

Lankford 

I.ath.un 

I/fCompte 

Leniion 

LesinskI 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb, 

Loser 

McCorm.ick 

M'"Uoin.)Ugh 

M.  Fall 

Mrf 'rovern 

Mrlutoaii 

McVey 

Mardonald 

M.K  hrowicz 

Mack.  111. 

MiKklcu 

M.ii'  in:;,un 

Mahon 


Mallllard 

Mirshall 

Martin 

M. a  thews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Md. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Mills 

Miushall 

Monloya 

M'irano 

Morrison 

Moss 

Mi>ulder 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murray 

Natcher 

NlmU 

N:x 

Norblad 

Norrell 

OBrien.  Ill 

OBrlen.  N    Y. 

OHara.  lU. 

ONeill 
.  Osmers 

Osteriag 

PasHman 

F'atmau 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Poiige 

Poff 

Polk 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prouty 

Quie 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Ray 

Kees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

RiChlmau 

Roberts 

Robi.son,  NY. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

S.intangclo 

Saund 

Schcack 

Scliwcntjel 

Scott.  N   C. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sciidder 
Selden 

Sheehan 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sieminskl 

Sikes 

Simp6on.  111. 

Si.k 

Sni  th  Calif. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

St.iufTer 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Talle 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Tewes 

Thomas 


Thornberry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Uilman 

Vank 

Vinson 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Allen.  111. 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Ba;lev 

BarUen 

Baring 

Benneit.  Mich 

Berry 

BetU 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 

Budge 

Byrd 

Byrnes   Wis 

Canfleid 

Carrigg 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Clcvenger 

Colmer 

Davis.  Gs. 

DcUay 

Dent 

Dorn.  S.  C. 

Edmondson 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 


Walter 

Wiitts 

We.iver 

Wcstl.ilid 

Whart-n 

W  Id  nail 

Wler 

NAYS— 98 

Porrwsler 

GaVin 

Glenn 

Gross 

Gwinn 

Hale 

Havs.  Ohio 

Hemphill 

Hendersson 

Hess 

HofTman 

Jarinan 

Jensen 

Johanscn 

Jonas 

Kcartui 

Kee 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Laird 

Lane 

McCuUoch 

McGregor 

M(  Intire 

McMUlan 

Mack,  WB»h 

Maeon 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Morgan 

Neal 

Nlcholpon 

O  Hr.ra.  Minn 
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WipKles-worth 
Will  aniB,  N   Y. 

Willie 

Wilson.  Calif. 
Wilson    Ind. 
Wright 
Y  rites 
Youngnr 
Zablockl 
2eleuko 


O'KonskI 

Patterson 

Philbln 

Reece.  Tenn, 

Reed 

Riley 

Rivera 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Sadlak 

St  Oeorgs 

Sa>  lor 

Scherer 

Scrivner 

Seely-Brown 

Bller 

Simpson   Pm. 

Stril'h    Kans. 

Staggers 

Taber 

Thomson , 

TuUefson 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams.  Miss. 

Wlnslead 

Wltlirow 

Wolverton 

Young 


W>o. 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Auchlncloss 
Buckley 
Denton 
Dies 
Dorn,  N.  Y. 


Gregory 

C>r;fflihs 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Kearney 


McCarthy 
Morns 
Radwan 
Rot)e'Kin,  Va. 
Shulurd 


So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Auchlncloss    for.    with    Mr      Jenkins 
against. 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr  Kear- 
ney against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Den'on   wilh   Mr.    Dorn   of   New   York. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Radwan. 
Mrs.  Grimths  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  ALGER  chanrrcd  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a'k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed  in  the 
body  of  the  RtconD  of  yesterday  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  w-as 
read: 

June  11.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Raybvrn, 
lioune  v/  Rrprcsentatives, 

Was}tington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  Because  of  my  worsen- 
ing physical  condition.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  fully  participate  In  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatlfjiis  In  which  commit- 
tee I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  for  some 
years. 

I  therefore  offer  this  writing  as  my  resig- 
nation of  membership  In  the  alxjve-named 
committee  to  become  effective  at  the  pleas- 
ure, of  the  Speaker, 

With  every  assurance  of  my  highest  es- 
teem. I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Be.njamin  p.  James, 

hfvmbcT  oj  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.      Without    objection, 
the  resisnation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBER    TO    COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr   Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  'H    Res   589  i . 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rrsolicd.  That  Ei-Ford  A  CcnrnBrRC.  of 
Michigan,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SALE     BY    THE     FEDERAL     MARI- 
TIME     BOARD      OF      SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER   VESSELS 
Mr.    BONNER,      Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    to    take    from    the 
Speakers   table   the  bill    «H,   R.    11451) 
to  authorize  the  construction  and  sale 
by    the    Federal    Maritime    Board    of    a 
superliner  passenger  vessel  equivalent  to 
the    steamship    United    States,    and    a 
superliner  pas.senger  ve.ssel  for  operating 
in  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  and  foi'  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
aeree   to   tlie   conference   asked   by   the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
a|)points  the  following  conferees;  Me.<^srs. 

Bu.NNER.     BOYKIN.     GaRMATZ,     TOLLEFSON, 

and  Allen  of  California. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  OF   1958 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  579  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Re/iolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12541)  to  promote  the  national  defense  by 
CIV C85 


providing  for  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  t>een  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  579  makes  in  order  the 
con.sideration  of  H.  R.  12541,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Fteorganization  Act  of 
1958  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  4  hours  of  general  debate 
on  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  reported  H.  R.  12541,  with 
two  reservations,  after  holding  extensive 
hearings.  The  committee  heard  from  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  who  were 
quahfied  to  give  information  on  this 
highly  important  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
reported  this  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  economical  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  committee  has  taken  great  care 
to  preserve  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bihty  and  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  to  retain  civilian  control  over  the 
military. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  function  under  the  direction,  au- 
thority, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  this  direction,  authority, 
and  control  shall  be  exercised  through 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments. Tlie  bill  announces  the  intent  of 
Congre.'^s  that  there  shall  be  established 
unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands and  tliat  there  shall  be  a  clear 
and  direct  line  of  command  to  the  uni- 
fied and  specified  combatant  commands. 
Commanders  of  these  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands  are  to  have  full  opera- 
tional control  of  forces  assigned  to  them 
and  such  forces  may  be  withdrawn  only 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  ai:)proval  of  the  President. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  gives  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  abolish,  consolidate, 
transfer,  or  rea.ssign  service  functions, 
other  than  major  combatant  functions, 
30  days  after  notifying  the  Congress.  It 
also  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
rifJht  to  trail,  fer.  reassign,  abolish,  or 
consolidate  major  combatant  functions 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  if  the  Congress  does  not  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  disap- 
proval within  60  days  after  receiving  the 
recommendation.  A  combatant  function 
becomes  a  major  combatant  function  if 
one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree  with  the  proposal. 
The  President  is  given  unlimited  power 
to  transfer,  reassign,  or  consolidate  all 
service  functions  in  case  of  hostilities  or 
imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  but  such 


fimctions  would  revert  to  their  former 
status  upon  the  cessation  of  same. 

The  bill  retains  the  restriction  against 
the  merger  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
creation  of  an  overall  Armed  Forces  gen- 
eral staff.  It  also  retains  the  existing 
statutory  right  of  Uie  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  and  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present 
recommendations  on  their  own  initia- 
tive to  the  Congress,  after  first  advising 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  given 
direction  and  control  of  research  and 
engineering,  and  a  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  assist  the 
Secretary  on  these  scientific  and~techni- 
cal  matters. 

The  Joint  Staff  is  increased  from  210 
to  400  officers  and  will  function  as  an  ad- 
visory staff  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
each  military  department  is  reduced 
from  4  to  3,  and  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Defense  is  reduced  from 
9  to  7. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  alter 
the  status  and  place  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  defense  structure,  or  mod- 
ify or  infrinje  upon  the  current  organi- 
zation and  functions  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  its  Chief, 

The  Armed  Forces  Committee  in 
drafting  the  bill  made  every  effort  to 
provide  executive  flexibility  with  respect 
to  combatant  functions;  to  streamline 
the  unified  command  structure;  to  clar- 
ify the  status  of  the  SecretaiT  of  De- 
fense and.  at  the  same  time,  retain  to  the 
Congress  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 579  so  the  House  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  which  am- 
ple time  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Martini. 

legislative  prccr.am  for  today  and  balance 
of  the  week 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  today  and  the  rest  of  the  week  if 
he  has  it  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
my  friend  made  the  inquiry.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House,  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be 
the  defense  reorganization  bill.  Our 
Republican  friends  have  a  conference 
set  for  5  o'clock,  so  the  Committee  will  go 
along  no  later  than  4:30.  If  the  Hou.se 
permits,  we  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock,  and  after  the  determination  of 
the  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  we  will 
take  up  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill,  and  if  both  bills  can  be  completed 
between  now  and  tomorrow  night,  then 
the  House  will  adjourn  over  until  Mon- 
day, A  little  acceleration.  I  think,  will 
do  thai  very  easily. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  On  the  reorganization 
bill  all  we  can  do  possibly  today,  then. 
is  have  general  debate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say  that 
Is  about  so,  yes.  The  resolution  provides 
for  4  hours. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  We  will  start  to  read 
the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
not  use  4  hours  of  Reneral  debate.  If 
we  do  not,  we  will  be  ready  to  consider 
any  amendments  and  vote  on  the  bill 
today.  It  all  depends  upon  how  much 
time  is  consumed  in  general  debate. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  well, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  that  we  acree  now  that  we 
shall  have  general  debate  only  today, 
so  that  Members  may  be  able  to  use  the 
time  at  their  convenience? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  I  am  very  anxious 
that  the  House  reach  a  decision  on  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  the 
4  hours  of  time  granted  under  the  rule 
Is  not  used  then,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mittee should  proceed  to  final  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  and  if  that  can  be 
done  today,  I  should  like  to  see  this  ac- 
complished as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  pentlcman  could 
accomplish  that  very  quickly  if  he  would 
agree  to  the  President's  proposals. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  sit- 
uation is  this.  The  Hou.se  will  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  We  can  see 
later  in  the  day  how  thiniis  develop.  If 
the  Committee  takes  4  hours  then,  of 
course,  the  Committee  will  rise  when  I 
have  indicated  and  the  bill  will  not  be 
completed  today.  However,  if  only  2 
hours  of  general  debate  is  taken,  we 
shall  want  to  go  ahead  with  some  part  of 
the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  meet  the  situation  as  it  de- 
velops. 

Mr.  MARTIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

HOUR    or    MEETING    TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  I  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  speak 
out  of  order, 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!  may  speak  out  of  order 
before  he  makes  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
withhold  tlie  point  of  order  for  the  time 
being. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ON    COtTRT   CONOESTIOV 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  any  other  Congress  of  recent  years 
the  85th  Congress  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  proclaim  a  right 
and  quite  another  to  assure  its  enjoy- 
ment. A  right  as  a  practical  matter  Is 
meaningless  unless  there  is  also  a  remedy. 
A  claim  is  worthless  unless  it  can  be  re- 
duced to  judgment  and  collected.  And 
the  e.stablishment  of  court  procedures  to 
enforce  rights  and  claims  is  but  an 
empty  gesture  unless  the  courts  are 
equipped  to  handle  controversies  expedi- 
tiously. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  at  one  time  or 
another  have  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
great  judicial  system  that  distinguishes 
our  American  way  of  life  from  others. 
We  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  that 
system.  But  while  we  may  take  some 
satisfaction  in  it  we  mu.st  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  we  in  Congre.ss  have  a 
grave  responsibility  to  Insure  that  ours 
remains  a  vital  system,  capable  always 
of  insuring  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
men.  High-minded  ideals  make  good 
topics  for  patriotic  speeches,  but  unless 
they  can  be  translated  into  reality  in 
our  daily  affairs  they  are  better  left 
unspoken. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  looked  the 
facts  in  the  face.  Every  year  that 
passes  brings  increasing  delay  in  court 
proceedings.  The  tremendous  growth  in 
our  population  and  in  our  economy  has 
choked  our  Federal  courts  with  litigation 
to  the  point  where  our  judges  are  flt^ht- 
ing  a  valiant  but  losing  uphill  battle  just 
to  hold  the  line.  Hard  as  they  may  try. 
and  long  as  they  may  work,  their  ta.sk 
has  become  impossible. 

Ihe  situation  cries  out  for  solution — 
not  some  day,  but  now.  The  courts 
them'-elves  have  taken  sianificant  steps 
in  an  effort  to  increa.se  their  own  effi- 
ciency. Congre.ss  too  has  enacted  meas- 
ures to  enable  the  judiciary  to  make  the 
best  u.se  of  it,s  members  and  to  modernize 
court  procedures.  Other  mea.sures  are 
pending,  each  of  which  can  contribute 
in  some  small  way  to  biting  into  the 
backlog.  The.se  are  helpful.  They  de- 
serve unanimous  support.  I  am  confi- 
dent they  will  have  it.  But  if  you  look 
at  the  record — at  the  stark  statistics — 
you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  one  thing  is  needed  above  all — 
mote  manpower.  If  the  Federal  courts 
are  denied  it,  American  justice  will 
wither  on  the  vine. 

Thirty-eiRht  thousand  civil  ca.ses  were 
filed  in  Federal  district  courts  in  1941. 
The  courts  then  had  a  backlog  of  29.000 
cases.  That  year  they  were  able  to  hold 
the  line  by  disposing  of  as  many  cases 
as  were  filed.  The  litigant  had  to  wait 
an  average  of  5  months  from  the  time 
he  filed  to  the  time  of  trial.  This  rela- 
tively happy  situation  was  achieved  by 
a  force  of  200  trial  judges. 

As  of  December  31, 1957.  16  years  later, 
the  backlog  of  ca5:es  had  soared  to  66,000, 
an  increase  of  126  percent.     The  num- 


ber of  cases  filed  each  year  had  sky- 
rocketed to  62,000,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  60  percent.  How  many  judges  have 
been  added  to  meet  this  phenomenal 
upsurge  in  the  business  of  the  courts? 
A  total  of  50.  In  other  words,  while  the 
numb<>r  of  cases  pending  has  increased 
by  126  percent,  the  number  filed  annu- 
ally by  over  CO  percent,  the  number  of 
judges  has  been  increased  by  a  mere  25 
percent. 

What  is  most  important,  so  far  as 
litigants  are  concerned,  is  that  our  fail- 
ure to  keep  pace  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary judges  has  resulted  in  a  most  dis- 
couraging increa.se  in  the  length  of  time 
required  to  have  a  cu.sc  heard.  From 
5  months  in  1941.  the  interval  from 
issue  to  trial  for  the  median  case  ha.s 
risen  to  9  months.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant, over  38  percent  of  all  civil  ca.ses 
take  anywhere  from  1  to  4  years  to  be 
reached  for  trial. 

Our  lar4:e  metropolitan  areas  are.  of 
course,  the  hardest  hit.  Constituents 
of  Die  distinKuLshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  face  a  delay 
of  42  months  in  Brooklyn.  That's  a 
long  time  for  the  breadwinner  of  a 
family  to  "^ait  for  reimbursement  of 
medical  expenses  and  for  an  award  for 
damages  suffered  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Its  a  long  time  too  for 
a  small-business  man  to  wait  for  enforce- 
ment of  his  rigliLs  under  an  important 
contract.  It  could  put  some  of  them 
out  of  business.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
good  people  of  Brooklyn  would  welcome 
relief.  And  I  am  sure  they  are  not  in 
the  least  concerned  whether  it  conies  in 
the  form  of  a  judge  appointed  by  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  President. 

In  New  York  City  the  delay  is  26 
montlis.  in  Pittsburgh  33  months,  and  in 
Cleveland  30  months.  And  with  the 
number  of  cases  filed  increasing  annu- 
ally these  periods  are  bound  to  grow 
longer  and  longer  unles.s  we  act  soon  to 
pi-ovide  some  kind  of  relief. 

Figures  as  to  the  total  number  of 
cases  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
type  of  case  involved  is  also  important. 
Private  civil  cases,  as  distinguished  from 
cases  in  which  the  Government  is  a 
party,  take  on  the  average  of  3  times 
as  long  to  handle  as  Government  cases. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  most  significant 
in  terms  of  court  congestion.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  in  this  class  of  ca.se  that  the 
increase  has  been  the  sharpest.  Between 
1941  and  1957,  the  number  of  private 
cases  based  on  diversity  of  citizenship 
ro.se  from  7,000  per  year  to  over  23.000. 
Meanwhile,  the  backlog  has  increased 
by  150  percent. 

In  the  last  3  years  alone,  the  number 
of  all  civil  ca.ses  filed  yearly  has  ri^en 
28  percent  to  36,750  for  the  year  endint; 
March  31,  1958.  As  of  that  time  43.600 
were  pending.  ThLs  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  5.000  over  the  same  time  last 
year.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  judees  for  the 
last  4  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three 
judpeships  have  been  lost  and  not  re- 
placed. Our  judt^cs  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  herculean  task  they  have 
performed  for  their  country  and  for 
their  communities.  In  the  face  of  stag- 
gering workloads,  they  have  worked  on 
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with  vigor  and  determination.  While 
in  1941  the  average  number  of  cases 
disposed  of  per  judge  was  169.  today  our 
judges  dispose  of  an  average  of  232  cases 
each  year. 

These  figures  add  up  to  one  thing — 
Congress  has  neglected  for  too  long  the 
plight  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  public. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sincere 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  Con- 
press  into  action. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
has  apix?aled  for  more  judges  as  "vital 
to  the  adnnnistralion  of  justice  in  the 
Federal  courts."  The  Judicial  Conference 
has  recommended  the  creation  of  nu- 
merous additional  judgeships  through- 
out the  United  States.  Its  propo.sal  is 
based  on  careful  .study  of  conditions  fac- 
ing each  particular  judicial  district  and 
circuit  for  which  additional  judges  have 
been  suggested.  Its  recomnundations 
are  embodied  in  tlie  bill  H.  R.  3813,  in- 
troduced at  Its  request  durinR  last  ses- 
sion by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  y. 

This  omnibus  judgeship  bill  would 
strike  hard  at  court  congestion  in  26 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Ala.^ka.  It 
would  affect  10  of  the  11  judicial  cir- 
cuits. Specifically,  it  would  provide  for 
the  creation  of  3  new  circuit  judgeships 
and  38  new  district  judgeships.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  make  permanent  four 
judgeships  which  are  now  only  tempo- 
rary. 

The  manpower  v.hich  would  be  made 
available  by  enactment  of  this  bill  could 
turn  the  tide  against  the  ever-growing 
backlog  of  cases  accumulating  in  our 
Federal  courts.  It  would  at  the  same 
time  put  our  courts  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion to  dispose  of  new  cases  as  they  were 
filed.  The  creation  of  these  judgeships 
would  alleviate  the  intolerable  load 
which  has  for  so  long  been  shouldered 
by  many  of  our  fine  judges.  The  most 
Important  result  of  all  would  be  the  res- 
toration of  public  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  .system. 

In  addition  to  this  omnibus  judgeship 
bill,  numerous  others  have  been  intro- 
duced by  individual  members.  The 
great  majority  of  them  would  provide 
additional  judges  in  tho.se  districts  and 
circuits  in  which  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  determined  they  are  most 
needed.  They  cannot  be  viewed,  there- 
fore, simply  as  bills  to  establish  a  new 
Federal  office  to  be  filled  in  various  lo- 
calities. Taken  together,  they  can  meet 
what  is  rapidly  a.'^suming  the  proportions 
of  a  national  emergency. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  last  .session  the 
Senate  passed  17  separate  bills  which 
would  have  provided  additional  judge- 
ships. Again,  the  great  majority  of 
these  were  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Where  are  these  bills?  Why  are  they 
not  before  us  now?  The  omnibus  bill, 
introduced  on  January  28.  1957,  was  re- 
ferred to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  January 
30.  On  February  1,  1957,  just  2  days 
later,  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
keeping  with  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, strenuously  urged  enactment  of 
H.  R.  3813.     Numerous  bar  groups,  in- 


cluding the  American  Bar  Association, 
have  since  endorsed  it. 

Some  hope  was  raised  for  saving  the 
situation  by  prompt  action  when  the 
chairman,  in  introducing  the  omnibus 
bill,  declared  that  its  Introduction  con- 
stituted "one  step  in  a  proposed  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  congestion  and  de- 
lay which  has  existed  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  some  time."  He  emphasized 
that  excessive  delay  was  "causing  a  de- 
nial of  justice  to  litigants  in  the  Federal 
courts,  thus  weakening  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  democracy."  He  went  on 
to  declare  that  "this  situation  cannot 
be  tolerated  nor  permitted  to  grow.  In 
order  to  have  an  immediate  and  direct 
impact  on  the  problem,  these  new  judge- 
ships must  be  created." 

1  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  elo- 
quent statement  of  my  distinguished 
chairman.  I  only  wish  that  his  sense 
of  urgency  at  that  time  had  since  been 
translated  into  action.  But  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  his  bill.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  doubt  the  necessity  for 
hearings  in  view  of  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  which  has  been  evidenced 
for  this  legislation.  But  the  bill  has 
never  even  been  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred,  nor 
have  any  of  the  other  bills  which  have 
been  introduced.  The  Senate  bills  have 
languished  for  almost  a  full  year  now 
in  our  committee  without  ever  being  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee. 

This  footdragging  in  the  legislative 
process  is  as  much  a  denial  of  justice  to 
litigants  in  Federal  courts  as  is  conges- 
tion and  delay  in  the  courts  themselves. 
Indeed  this  very  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  is  the  breeding  ground 
for  further  congestion  and  delay.  Sure- 
ly we  in  Congress  are  not  so  callous  that 
we  can  stand  by  and  see  justice,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  denied  to  thou- 
sands of  deserving  citizens. 

By  our  failure  to  act  in  the  face  of 
these  compelling  circumstances  we  are 
guilty  of  playing  fast  and  loo.se  with  con- 
stitutional government  in  this  country. 
Party  politics  should  never  be  allowed 
to  block  the  path  to  justice.  The  need 
for  action  has  been  demonstrated. 
Members  of  both  political  parties,  as 
well  as  those  whose  only  interest  is  in 
improving  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, have  urged  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional judgeships. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  these  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — and  it  is  the 
public,  after  all,  who  are  most  vitally 
concerned — should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  their  opinions  and  vote 
their  convictions. 

At  stake  is  our  American  system  of 
justice — a  concept  which  surely  every 
one  of  us  cheri.shes.  It  is  time  new 
life  was  breathed  into  this  system,  lest 
It  grow  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  times.  Only  in  this  way  can  we, 
here  today,  insure  that  our  judicial  sys- 
tem remains  the  vibrant  force  for  de- 
mocracy that  our  Foimding  Fathers  cre- 
ated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hillings]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  in  the  excellent  state- 
ment made  by  my  able  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  judicial 
requirements  of  my  home  State,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  tremendous  population  growth  in 
California  has  imposed  a  tremendous 
burden  on  our  Federal  judiciary  there, 
and  I  stress  that  there  is  an  obsolute  need 
for  an  additional  judge  in  the  northern 
district  of  California  and  the  creation  of 
a  separate  Federal  judicial  district  for 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties. 

Presently,  two  Federal  judges  are  as- 
signed to  the  San  Diego  area  from  the 
central  division  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  arrangement 
is  not  completely  satisfactory  because  of 
the  growing  volume  of  cases  in  San  Diego 
and  Imperial,  where  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able growth  is  magnifyins  the  impor- 
tance of  this  area  not  only  in  California, 
but  nationally. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  should 
recognize  the  burden  on  our  Federal 
judiciary  by  not  only  creating  new  judge- 
ships in  rapidly  expanding  areas,  but  also 
by  creating  new  districts  where  the  pop- 
ulation and  economic  growth  dictates 
them. 

I  am  also  positive  that  if  Congress  ap- 
proves a  separate  judicial  district  for  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  the  action 
will  be  approved  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  President. 

The  caseload  in  our  Federal  courts  cer- 
tainly warrants  early  action  on  the  omni- 
bus judgeship  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Has  the  informa- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  refers  been 
before  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  some  time? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes:  this  informa- 
tion has  been  before  our  committee  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  documented  and  has  been 
documented  at  least  2  or  3  times? 

Mr.  KEATING.     It  has. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Additional  courts  are 
badly  needed.  In  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
the  backlog  of  cases,  as  I  recall  it,  is 
something  around  20  months.  This  cre- 
ates great  inconvenience  and  hardship  to 
the  litigants  in  that  district  of  Ohio. 
I  licpe  the  gentleman  will  be  successful 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  so  that  we  may  act  upon  it  and 
relieve  the  situation  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict but  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. " 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  gentleman's 
solution^    Doe.s  he  suggest  more  judges? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  one 
solution  we  must  face  up  to.  That  is  not 
the  whole  question.  There  are  other  bills 
In  our  committee  which  have  been  acted 
on  favorably  and  are  now  pending,  and 
others  which  I  believe  we  should  act 
favorably  on  and  probably  will.  But  I  do 
think  that  It  i.s  necessary  to  consider  the 
creation  of  approximately  35  to  40  new 
judgeships  in  various  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  appeared  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  not  too  long  ago,  a 
gentleman  representing,  I  cannot  recall 
the  exact  title  of  it,  but  I  believe  the 
Judicial  Conference,  or  whatever  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  is,  asking  for  addi- 
tional supergrades.  When  I  asked  him 
what  the  people  who  would  be  elevated  to 
the  supergrades  would  do,  he  said  they 
would  be  used  to  compel  some  of  the 
Federal  judges  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well,  I  think  there 
may  be  isolated  cases  of  Federal  judges 
who  do  not  work  as  hard  as  they  might, 
but  I  think  that  by-and-larse  they  are 
hard  working  and  able  and  conscientious 
public  servants. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  at  this  time  for  bringing  this 
matter  again  to  our  attention.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is,  and  I 
am  sure  he  is,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter  in  our  own  State. 
In  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  another  Federal  judge. 
I  might  add  also  that  the  appointments 
are  not  coming  through  as  fast  as  they 
might  and  we  have  vacancies  that  are 
not  being  filled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  particularly 
cognizant  of  the  situation  in  the  State  of 
New  York  which  is,  perhaps,  as  acute  as 
in  any  State  in  the  country.  I  am  glad 
the  gentlewoman  has  recalled  it  to  our 
attention  today. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  84th  Congress  and  again  in 
the  85th  Con^re.ss  providing  for  a  third 
Federal  judge  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  both  instances  in  support  of 
my  bills.  A  third  Federal  judge  for  Iowa 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  by  the  Iowa  State  Bar 
Association.  There  is  a  real  need  for  a 
third  judge  in  the  State  of  Iowa  due  to 
the  workload  which  is  more  than  the  two 
present  judges  can  properly  handle.  I 
do  hope  something  can  be  done  to  jar 
loose    the    legislation    which    has    been 


pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
much  too  long. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  I  for  bringing  the  matter 
of  the  appointment  of  additional  judges 
in  the  Federal  courts  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  today. 

I  introduced  H.  R.  4?84,  in  the  84th 
ConRress  and  H.  R.  2792  in  the  85th 
Congress,  both  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  additional  judges  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  I  appeared  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  together  with  the 
Honorable  J.  Joseph  Smith,  a  Federal 
judge  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  in 
support  of  my  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  a  case  was  made  out 
for  the  immediate  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  bill,  but  unfortunately  up  to 
this  time  this  legislation,  like  similar 
legislation,  is  pigeonholed  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committ<?e  witliout  justification  or 
cause.  The  records  of  the  Federal  court 
for  the  District  of  Connecticut  indicate 
a  steady  rise  in  the  business  of  that  court 
with  an  increase  in  number  of  cases,  both 
criminal  and  civil. 

The  judges  have  worked  long  and 
arduously  on  detailed  and  complicated 
matters  and  one  in  particular,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  P.  Anderson,  was  involved 
with  a  Smith  Act  violation  for  more  than 
9  months  in  actual  trial,  for  a  period  of 
2  years  in  the  preparation  of  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  while  other  liti- 
gants were  compelled  to  stand  by  until 
the  final  determination  of  that  matter. 

Judge  Smith  presented  very  clear  and 
concise  evidence  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  herewith 
attach  a  statement  from  him  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Record,  showing  the 
exact  situation  with  our  Connecticut 
court. 

I  trust  that  it  Is  now  apparent  to  the 
committee  that  it  is  most  important  that 
these  bills  be  given  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

January  30.  1956. 
Hon  Emanttfl  CrM.rR. 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  the 
Jiidictary.  Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Chairman  Celler:  The  dvU  case- 
load In  the  District  of  Connecticut,  which 
Is  at  present  a  two-Judge  district,  has  In- 
crea.sed  sharply  In  recent  years,  due  princi- 
pally to  four  developments,  the  Increase  In 
population  and  business  activity.'  the  great 
Increase  In  motor  vehicle  registration  =  and 
Interstate  car,  bus.  and  truck  travel,  the 
congestion  In  the  State  courts  and  the  pref- 
erence of  some  of  the  bar  for  the  more  liberal 
discovery  procedures  available  In  the  Federal 
practice.  To  these  has  recently  been  added  a 
further  disproportion  In  court  fees  between 
the  State  and  Federal  courts.'     As  a  result. 


•  Population  In  1927  when  Connectlciit  be- 
came a  2-judge  district,  1.546.201.  Popu- 
lation In  1955.  Census  Rureau  estimate  plus 
men  In  armed  services.  2.271,000. 

'Motor  vehicle  registration  In  Connecticut 
In  1927  was  306.784;  In  1954.  926.312. 

'  Entry  fee  civil  cases.  Superior  court.  $14; 
United  States  district  court.  $15.  Fee  for 
claim  for  Jury  of  12,  superior  <;ourt.  $50;  Jury 
of  6.  $30.  United  States  district  court,  none. 
Judgment  fee,  superior  court.  $1;  United 
Slates  district  court,  none;  withdrawal  fee. 
Riiperior  court.  $5;  United  States  district 
court,  none. 


the  caseload  of  pending  civil  business  has  In- 
creased from  296  on  June  30.  1950  to  905 
on  December  31,  1955.  Of  the  cases  pend- 
ing, the  pleadings  are  closed  In  695;  392  Jury 
and  303  court  cases;  451  cases  are  on  the 
trial  lists.  In  79  of  which  pretrial  conferences 
hiive  so  far  V^een  had.  With  the  u.«ie  of  the 
pretrial  procedures  provided  by  the  rules, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  law  clerks  arid 
other  supporting  personnel  provided  In  re- 
cent years.  It  has  been  possible  to  dispose 
f)f  a  substantial  volume  at  civil  buslneos. 
510  cases  being  terminated  In  fiscal  195'j 
The  large  excess  of  filings  over  diipo?:ltlon8. 
however,  has  caused  us  to  fall  steadily  behind 
since  1951.  resulting  In  a  serious  and  evcr-ln- 
creaslng  delay  to  litigant*.  In  1951  the  me- 
dian time  Interval  from  issue  to  trial  In  civil 
cases  In  which  a  trial  was  held  was  4  7 
months,  the  Interval  from  filing  to  dl.'posl- 
tlon  In  such  cases  8  9  months.  Tliose  figures 
Indicate  that  we  had  In  1951  almost  a  current 
docket,  for  normal  discovery,  pleadings,  and 
trial  preparation  can  be  expected  to  consume 
periods  of  time  of  that  order.  Tliese  periods 
have  now  Increased,  however,  until  In  the 
nrst  half  of  fiscal  1956  the  median  Inter- 
val from  l.ssue  to  trial  In  such  cases  was  16  4 
months,  from  filing  to  disposition  22  6 
months.  There  are  several  factors  which 
make  the  actual  situation  even  worse  at 
pre.-ient  than  these  figures  would  Indicate. 
Judge  Ander.son  has  been  engaged  since 
last  October  4  In  the  trial  of  a  Smith  Act 
case  In  which  the  Government's  care  In  chief 
Is  Just  claslng.  The  effect  of  his  present 
unavailability  for  civil  work  will  show  up 
on  future  reports.  Among  the  civil  Jury 
cases  awaiting  trial  are  a  number  of  land 
condemnation  cases  which  c<junsel  estimate 
will  take  the  time  of  a  Judge  and  Jury  for  1 
full  year.  Addulcjnal  condemnation  cases 
will  imdoubtedly  arise  from  the  flood  control 
works  necessitated  by  the  recent  flo<id  dis- 
asters. On  the  court  side  R^nong  the  132 
cases  already  on  the  court  trial  lists  await- 
ing trial  are  1  Government  antitrust  action, 
22  contract  actions,  4  patent  infringe- 
ment suits.  8  tax  cases.  1  copyrlRht,  and  1  un- 
fair competition  suit,  among  the  more  time- 
consuming  types  o?  action. 

We  have  had  assistance  from  outside 
judges,  and  former  Chief  Judge  Swan  of  the 
second  circuit  may  be  able  to  help  us  again 
In  the  spring.  It  Is  obvWius  however  that 
outside  help  will  not  sufflce  to  meet  our 
permanent  need  for  additional  Judges,  and 
with  Increase  In  business  In  the  other  dis- 
tricts  it   la    increasingly   difficult   to   arrange. 

Comparlslon  with  the  caseload  In  other 
districts  Indicates  that  based  either  on  cases 
pending  June  30.  1955  or  on  cases  filed  dur- 
ing 1954  and  1955.  Connecticut,  even  if  It 
had  3  Judges  at  present,  would  rank  in  case- 
load per  Judge  well  up  among  the  3-Judge 
districts.  Tables  prepared  by  our  clerk  show- 
ing the  situation  in  recent  years  are  at- 
tached. 

We  ask  the  committee's  favorable  consid- 
eration of  an  Increase  In  the  numl>er  of 
Judgeships  authorized  fur  the  district  of 
Connecticut. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Joseph  SMrm, 
United  States  District  Judf/e. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  the  matter  of 
appointment  of  additional  judges  where 
needed  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  our  State  we  have  only  two  Federal 
judges.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
a  third  judge  for  some  time.  I  intro- 
duced Ifgi-^iation  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional  judge    in    Kansas.    The    rccom- 
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mendation  for  an  additional  jud).'e  in 
our  Stale  is  included  in  the  biil  to  wliich 
the  gentleman  lias  called  our  attention. 
1  hope  we  may  be  able  to  secure  le^'lsla- 
tion  providing  for  a  third  judge  in  Kan- 
sas in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  something  about  the  situ- 
ation in  tiic  State  of  Kansas. 

Ml'.  CRAMLR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEAIING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  agree  with 
tlie  disiinguishf^d  rmking  minority 
member  of  the  CoMimtUe  on  the  Judici- 
ary on  which  I  have  the  pnvilet^'e  cf 
FCrvinyr,  and  express  to  him  my  appre- 
ciation, and  I  know  the  appreciation  of 
many  Members  of  the  House,  for  the 
leadership  the  r.cnti»man  has  shown  in 
attempting  to  get  these  judgeship  bills 
successfully  acted  upon  and  favorably 
acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, a  position  which  the  gentleman 
lias  consistently  taken  and  in  which  I 
join.  I  know  the  gentleman  appreciates 
the  condition  which  prevails  in  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  where  we 
have  one  of  the  largest  case  loads  and 
backlogs  of  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  Ihree  years  ago  in  the  84th 
.•session  of  the  Conprcs.s,  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman knows  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  an  additional  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  other  body  last  year 
passed  such  a  b^l.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senate  pa.'^.sed 
a  number  of  individual  bills  last  year, 
inckidinrr  one  fur  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  our  committee 
hns  not  seen  fit  to  act  on  any  ol  those 
bills  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Docs  the  ycntL-man 
have  any  information  as  to  why  action 
has  not  been  taken  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  urping  action.  I  have  no  direct 
knowledge  about  the  rca';on  for  inac- 
tion. I  am  not  able  to  categorically 
answer  th''  prntleman's  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  v.ill  spy  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  best  information  I  can  get 
en  the  subject  is  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  meritorious  and  ur;;cnt 
matter,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  unless  and  until  a 
deal  can  be  made  regarding  the  political 
complexion  of  those  j^ersons  considered 
for  Judges,  this  bill  will  not  be  passed, 
despite  the  fact  that  judr;es  are  needed 
throuphout  the  country.  Has  tlic  gentle- 
man heard  any  rumors  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  KEATlis'G.  If  the  gentleman  will 
relieve  me,  I  do  not  like  to  base  my 
statement  on  rumors.  I  have  heard 
various  reasons  given.  I  endeavored  to 
communicate  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  morning  and  have  no 
doubt  he  will  have  an  explanation  in 
due  cour.'e.  If  v.  c  all  v  ork  hard  en^jbgh 
I  am  confident  we  will  be  able  to  get 
.some  action  from  him.  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  in  some  way  respond  to 
tiie.se  remarks  in  the  near  future.  He 
should  have  evciy  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  advised  so  late  that  I 
might  have  time  made  available  to  me 
that  I  was  not  able  to  succeed  in  re- 
Questing  him  to  be  liere  this  morning. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  that  expedi- 
tious justice  is  being  denied  and  ap- 
parently becau.se  of  some  sort  of  a  polit- 
ical deal.  It  .seems  to  me  that,  if  this  be 
true,  it  certainly  smacks  of  political 
blackmail,  and  the  administration  could 
not  and  should  not  accept  sucli  an 
approach. 

In  reference  to  the  southern  district  of 
the  State  of  Florida  I  have  today  ob- 
tained some  figures  that  dramatically  il- 
lustrate the  serious  situation  that  I  seek 
to  overcome,  in  some  degree  in  my  bill, 
thrcu.;!)  the  addition  of  another  Federal 
judge  10  be  ai,sipned  to  that  district. 

Tlie  judges  of  the  southern  district, 
and  may  I  be  liie  firsl  to  congratulate 
them  on  th?  efHciency  of  their  courts, 
handle  a  much  greater  caseload  than 
the  natiunal  aveiage.  In  total  cases  the 
national  average  per  judgeship  is  236; 
tiie  Florida  average  is  293.  In  private 
civil  cases  the  national  average  is  151, 
and  the  Florida  average  170  per  judge. 
In  criminal  cases  is  shown  the 
larr.est  discrepancy,  with  the  national 
average  being  105,  and  the  Florida  av- 
erage 214  per  judge. 

The  office  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  is  highly  indicative  of  the  work- 
load of  the  courts.  This  ofllce  has  moved 
up  in  ranking  of  caseload  as  follows: 

In  1955  the  southern  district  ranked 
seventh. 

In  1C56  t!ie  southern  district  ranked 
sixth. 

In  1957  the  soutliern  district  ranked 
fourth. 

Civil  ca^'es  pending  in  this  ofHce  have 
increased  20  58  percent  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  ps  compared  to  tlie  year  before  and, 
in  the  same  period,  civil  cases  and  all 
matters  increased  41  percent. 

I  have  cflered  these  figures  to  indi- 
cate in  a  specific  instance  the  import- 
ance of  action  now.  The  situation  in 
Florida  is  woiscning  every  day  and  I 
can  see  no  rea.son  for  pure  political  de- 
lay that  denies  to  the  people  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  speedy  trial.  I  hope 
tlie  Members  of  Congress  v.ill  call  upon 
the  committee  to  act  v.itli  the  greatest 
expediency. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  who 
has  manifested  his  deep  interest  in  this 
problem  heretofore. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving,  for  again 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  matter  of  conscstion  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  need  for  action  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Congress  to  alleviate  these  difficulties. 

It  has  often  been  said,  "Justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied."  Litigants 
should  not  be  required  to  wait  montiis 
or  years  for  a  determination  of  their 
rights.  Damages,  if  they  are  to  be 
awarded,  should  be  determined  without 
undue  delay,  so  that  the  litigant  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  them  is  not  further 
injured  by  economic  hardship  because 


he  must  await  his  turn  for  a  long  period 
in  the  judicial  process. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y 
should  review  the  situations  which  have 
been  brought  to  its  attention  for  addi- 
tional Federal  courts  and  iudges  which 
are  believed  to  be  neces.sary.  A  deter- 
mination should  be  made,  and  the  ap- 
propriate bills  creating  the  additional 
judgeships  and  courts  should  be  reported 
to  the  Hou.se  for  action. 

I  assure  my  colleague,  the  gentlem.an 
from  New  York,  that  I  will  support  him 
in  his  continued  efforts  to  have  such  leg- 
islation considered  in  order  to  remedy 
th?  existing  sit-jation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  grateful  for  the  .support 
ihnt  has  been  manifested  by  various 
Members  for  early  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made,  and  I  v.ant  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  you  in  this  proposed 
legislation  and  assure  you  of  my  con- 
tinued interest. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  also 
and  say  that  he  has  made  a  very  useful 
contribution.  V.'e  are  much  in  need 
of  additional  Federal  judges  in  Penn- 
vania  to  ease  our  backlog  of  undisposed 
cases. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  remarks  al 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  di.^tinguished  gen- 
tlemarf  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating] 
for  his  eflorts  in  beliaif  of  securing  leg- 
islation to  authorize  additional  Federal 
.iudges — to  provide  an  adequate  strength 
in  our  Federal  judicial  system.  As  I  am 
sure  the  fenlicman  is  aware,  the  situa- 
tion is  acute  in  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see, particularly  the  middle  Tennessee 
judicial  district.  In  my  Slate  we  have 
a  most  able  and  competent  Federal  judge 
serving  in  middle  Tennessee — Judge 
Miller.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has 
almost  broken  down  his  health  by  the 
heavy  workload.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  litigation  during  the 
past  decade,  and  it  is  my  information, 
that  there  are  many  pending  cases  for 
disposition  on  the  docket  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee— many  of  which  have  been  pend- 
ing for  several  years.  A  great  number 
of  these  cases  arise  out  of  condemnation 
proceedings  resulting  from  Federal  in- 
stallations and  Federal  activities  in  Ten- 
nessee. We  certainly  are  in  need  of  an 
additional  judgeship  to  assist  Judge 
Miller  in  serving  the  middle  Tennessee 
district.  I  should  point  out  that  for  a 
time  middle  Tennessee  had  an  additional 
temporary  Federal  judge,  but  with  the 
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passing  of  the  late  Judge  Davles  middle 
Tennessee  is  now  being  served  by  the 
single  Federal  judge.  The  need  for  ad- 
ditional judgeship  for  the  middle  Ten- 
nessee district  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
united  approval  of  the  Bar  of  the  Law- 
yers of  the  Region,  as  well  as  all  citizens 
interested  in  the  effective  operation  of 
our  courts.  The  Senate  has  acted  to 
alleviate  this  condition,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  measure  was  not  passed 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
certainly  hope  that  favorable  action  may 
be  taken  on  the  Senate  measure  or  a 
similar  measure  during  this  session.  I 
certainly  hope  that  an  additional  Judge- 
ship is  included  in  the  measure  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  for  middle  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  uige  that  consideration  be  given  to  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  providing  for 
the  creation  of  an  additional  jud{,'eship 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida.  My 
bill,  H.  R.  3085.  was  incorporated  in  an 
omnibus  bill,  H.  R.  3813,  and  it  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  A  similar  bill,  S.  324. 
has  already  pa.s.sed  the  Senate,  and  un- 
less action  is  taken  during  this  session 
by  the  House,  this  legislation  will  die. 

Florida  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  population  in  the  southern 
district,  witli  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Utigation,  and  it  is  urgent  that  relief 
be  given  by  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  this  area. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  stated  in  its  report 
to  the  committee,  dated  February  13. 
1937.  that— 

The  Jxidlclal  Conference  has  recommended 
the  creation  oi  one  additional  diatrlct  Judge- 
sliip  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 
Provision  for  this  Judgeship  Is  contained  In 
the  omnibus  Judgeship  bill.  H  R.  3813.  now 
p«ndln|{  before  your  committee,  which  I 
hope  will  be  considered  and  enacted  at  the 
pretent  seMlon  of  the  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  thi.««  plea  from  the 
United  States  Court.-*.  I  hope  the  Con- 
frre«»  will  act  favorably  on  H.  R.  C813 
during  thl5  nevAon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ml-,ar..'?lppl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  \n  various  court 
districts  throughout  the  country.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  Judge  Sidney  Mize.  of 
the  southern  district  of  Mis.si.s.sippi,  i.s 
carrying  a  ca.seload  far  in  excess  of  the 
average  in  the  United  State.s  and  he  de- 
serves relief.  Accordingly,  I  hope  that 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  will  act 
promptly  on  pending  legislation  which 
would  authorize  another  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  other  districts  where  such  a  pressing 
need  for  relief  has  been  demonstrated  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York — the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee— for  yielding  to  me 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  Interest  In 
legislation  to  provide  additional  Federal 
judges  in  localities  where  they  are  badly 
needed  throughout  the  United  States  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  large  backlog  of 
cases  now  pending  in  our  Federal  courts. 


Personally,  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
84th  Congress — February  1956,  to  be 
exact — I  testified  before  a  House  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee — and  representa- 
tives of  the  Erie  County  Bar  Association 
gave  supporting  testimony — pertaining 
to  the  need  for  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  Erie,  of  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  This  proposal 
was  embodied  in  H.  R.  8139  of  the  84th 
Congress  and  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

Therefore,  in  the  early  days  of  the  85th 
Congress,  I  reintroduced  my  bill — now- 
known  as  H.  R.  2011 — which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Honorable  John  Bipgs, 
Jr..  Pennsylvania's  representative  in  the 
United  States  Juciicial  Conference,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Conference. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2011  are  incorpo- 
rated in  Chairman  Cillers  omnibus 
judgeship  bill— H.  R.  3813— and  it  is  my 
desire,  therefore,  to  urge  immediate  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  3813  to  assure  prompt 
processing  of  lenal  cases  now  pendmg  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

In  Erie  alone — and  I  might  mention  at 
this  point  that  Erie  is  the  third  largest 
cUy  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
wc,tern  district — we  have  a  huge  back- 
log of  civil  cases.  It  seems  grossly  un- 
fiiir  to  require  Erie  attorneys  and  at- 
torneys of  the  other  two  counties  in  my 
Conr,'ressional  District— Crawford  and 
Mercer — as  well  as  bordering  counties — 
in  addition  to  all  the  people  involved  in 
these  cases,  to  travel  130  miles  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  are  now  heard,  when  superb  facil- 
ities already  exist  in  FIrie. 

In  Erie  we  have  a  beautiful  modern 
Federal  building  facing  the  public  square 
with  2  courtrooms  and  2  Jud;',es'  cham- 
bers, but  because  the  6  judges  presently 
assigned  to  the  western  district  are  so 
occupied  With  the  pres-surc  of  work  in 
Plttiburch,  monlh.s  often  go  by  v  Ithout  a 
judso  bcinji  available  to  serve  the  clo:-e 
to  a  million  people  who  would  prefer  to 
u.se  these  advantageous  facilities.  Thu.i 
we  have  what  mlpht  be  termed  a  "ghost 
courthouse"  In  Erie. 

May  I  urge  the  ch.ilrman  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  their  colleagues  on  the  great  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House,  to  report 
H.  R.  3813  without  delay  so  that  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  C5th  Congre.'^s,  I, 
and  other  Representatives  in  a  similar 
situation,  may  be  a.ssurod  of  additional 
Federal  judpcs — and  I  appeal  further 
that  the  additional  judge  for  western 
Penn.sylvania  be  permitted  to  sit  In  Erie. 
Thank   you   for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ulinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  de.slrc  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 

WOLVERTONl. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Si)eakor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
on  page  10771  of  the  Congrf.ssional  Rec- 
ord, date  of  June  10,  column  1.  com- 
mencing in  line  51  be  corrected  to  read 
"Which  grants  each  to  the  other  special 
ndvantatres  In  trade  ba-^ed  upon  which 
each  receives  in  return  from  the  qther." 


And  line  63,  the  word  "understand** 
should  lead  "understanding";  and  on 
page  10771.  second  column,  line  17,  the 
word  "this"  should  be  inserted  before  the 
word  "country." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland   I  Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  mi- 
avoidably  absent  from  the  Hall  duiing 
the  roUcall  on  the  pas.sat,'e  of  the  bill. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Mr.  ALIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SheehanI. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  Is  no  quorum 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Tlie  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  CWIN.  Mr.  Six>aker.  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  THc^RNBERRY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCAniHY]  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
calli>d  from  the  floor  during  rollcall  No. 
94  on  final  passage  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Extension  Act.  I  favor  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill. 

riR.MissiON  TO  coMMrrrrxs  to  srr  during 

SESSION   OF   HOUSK  TOOAT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
un.nnimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex**? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THORNDERRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  H,\nFis1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tl.at  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Furelpn  Commerce  may  have  permission 
to  sit  during  general  debate  In  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcque:  t  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  THORNDERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered. 

The  rcoolution  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GAVIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present, 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  Ml 
A«h!py                   Burdlck  Grlffl»h« 

AOrhlncIoa*         Denton  Jenkins  ' 

Burden  Dle«  Kearney 

nr.-f'cllnK  Evlns  LpCompte 

buckley  Grtgury  Machrow.ca 
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Morris 

Robeson,  V*. 

Spcnce 

I'owcU 

Schcrer 

Tollelson 

RadWHH 

Shuf.jrd 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
TuoRNBERRYi.  On  this  rollcall  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.'^ent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.  R.  12541'  to  promote 
the  national  defense  by.  providing  for 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.  R.  12541 »,  with 
Mr  Watts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.scnt  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  it  nn  honor 
to  open  the  debate  this  afternoon  on 
H,  R.  12541.  the  proposed  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958. 

The  bill  before  you  is  phra.sed  in  such 
language  that  it  Ls  crystal  clear  as  to 
Its  intent  and  purpo.>e.  No  one  needs 
to  be  acquainted  with  military  termi- 
nology to  understand  every  word  of  it. 

For  example,  just  read  how  clear  the 
policy  statement  i^  set  forth — that  is 
.section  2  of  the  bill— and  the  same 
clarity  run.s  through  each  .section  of  the 
bill.  Every  line  of  it  is  free  of  ambiguity. 
free  of  cloudiness,  and  free  of  any  fuzzy 
language. 

Tills  bill  represents  the  Accumulated 
thinking  of  the  membeis  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

This  bill  was  written  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Service.^.  Every  memb<r 
of  the  committee,  all  37,  contributed  to 
its  formulation.  And  here  today  I  want 
to  publically  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  the  committee  for  tlie  out- 
standing seivice  that  ihey  have  rendered 
to  the  Nation  m  the  preparation  of  one 
of  the  most  important  lepi.slative  pro- 
po.sals  that  will  come  before  Congress  in 
many,  many  years. 

I  compliment  them  for  their  willing- 
ness to  contribute  so  much  of  their  time 
and  talent  to  this  miportant  matter. 
Their  questions  were  keen,  deliberate 
and  .searching.  The  objective  of  each 
question  was  to  detei-mlne  to  the  satis- 
faction of  each  niember  what  was  best 
for  our  national  security,  what  was  best 
for  our  defense,  what  was  best  for  Amer- 
ica in  this  age  in  which  we  are  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-v- 
ices  with  only  two  reservations  as  to 
one  section. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  a  matter 
vhich  couid  have  been  filled  with  teu- 


.sion  and  emotion  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  type  of  approach. 

Instead,  each  Member,  fully  con.scious 
of  his  Mreat  re.spcnsibility,  sought  eagerly 
to  determine  from  the  witnesses  that 
which  they  thought  was  best  for  our 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  approached 
this  important  and  vital  matter  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  Defen.se  in 
a  completely  nonpartisan  manner.  Let 
me  say  to  you  that  there  can  be  no  room 
anytime  in  the  committee,  or  in  the 
House  for  partL-r-an  politics  where  na- 
tional security  is  concerned,  for  national 
.security  touches  every  American  home, 
every  American  pursuit,  every  American 
life.  There  can  be  only  one  question — 
What  is  best  for  America? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  livine  in  an  era 
of  rapid  change.  I  am  frank  to  say  to 
you  that  it  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous for  us  to  establi.',-h,  by  statute,  a 
rigid  form  of  defense  organization,  un- 
able to  re.'-pond  to  the  appalling  speed, 
.scope  and  fruits  of  accelerated  scientific 
discovery.  We  must  not  let  the  dogmas 
of  the  past  ca.'-t  its  shadows  over  our 
thinking  in  tliis  new  age  in  which  we 
are  living  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  involved,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  le.ai'-lative  framework 
for  our  national  security  mu.'^t  be  ba.sed 
upon  a  solid  foundation  and  adherence 
to  certain  never-chani-'ing  concepts 
which  constitute  the  hearthstone  of  our 
form  of  government. 

Thus  the  problem  before  the  Hou"^e  is 
to  establi."~h  a  legislative  framework 
which  provides  flexibility  for  executive 
decisions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
.serves  to  the  American  people,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  that  degree 
of  control  which  is  neces«;ary  to  preserve 
to  the  Congress  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility In  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Our  objective,  as  a  committee,  was  to 
pre.'.ent  to  the  House  legislation  that 
would  provide — 

Firi-t.  Unity  in  .•■trateglc  planning. 

Second.  Unity  of  military  command. 

'ihird.  Unity  In  our  fighting  forces. 

Fourth.  The  ^treamUnlny  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defence. 

Fifth.  To  broaden  and  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  direction,  authority  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
eliminating  the  words  "separately  ad- 
niini.siered  '  which  v.e  are  told  has  led 
to  some  confusion  or  fuzziness  with  re- 
gard to  the  Secretary's  power. 

Sixth.  To  speed  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand to  unified  commands,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  tools  for  integrating 
our  combatant  forces. 

Seventh.  To  give  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stall  the  piofe.ssional  assistance  needed 
for  the  unified  direction  of  our  com- 
batant forces. 

Eighth.  To  place  defen.se  research  and 
engineering  under  one  responsible  oflQ- 
clal  with  the  power  to  stop  unnecessary 
duplication,  speed  up  essential  work  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  and  unproductive 
competition  or  harmful  rivalry. 

Ninth.  To  assure  a  strong  defense, 
capable  of  deterring  aggre.ssion.  made  up 
of  a  strong  team  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces. 


Tenth.  And  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
serve to  the  Congress  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  provide  for  an  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation provides  for  America's  security 
with  solvency  through  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  legislative  and  executive  respon- 
sibility. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legi^latiAi.  which  were  conducted  as  an 
inquiry  under  House  Resolution  No.  67, 
the  committee  had  before  it  various  bills 
dealing  with  defense  reorganization. 
One  of  these  bills,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Martin,  contained  the 
recommendations  of  the  President. 

At  the  very  outset  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  no  disagreement  in  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  objectives  sought. 

The  problem  area  msofar  as  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  concerned  was  in 
the  method  of  legislative  expression. 
Language  trouble  was  the  committees 
main  problem. 

Mr.  Charles  S,  Coolidge.  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  and  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  preparation  of  the  proposed  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
stated  dtiring  the  hearings: 

This  Is  a  difficvilt  piece  of  leglslrt'on  to 
dralt.  and  I  suppose  it  is  usual  or  coimnon 
for  lawyers,  when  faced  with  a  difficult  piece 
of  drafting,  to  make  sure,  If  there  is  any 
error  in  the  drafting,  that  it  Will  be  on 
their  side. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Neil  H.  McElroy, 
staled  during  the  hearings: 

I  believe  this  was  an  honest  efTort  that 
was  made  by  these  attorneys.  Thru  in  try- 
ing to  provide  the  legal  authoray  to  do 
those  thing.s.  that  we  did  feel  the  neces.sity 
of  doing,  they  could  not  find  I'^^al  word- 
ings that  would  accomplish  the.se  things 
except  by  using  wording  which  I  believe  Is, 
In  certain  lru»tance«,  unneceesarlly  broad. 

And  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rea- 
son w  hy  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices completely  rewrote  the  legislation 
that  is  now  before  the  House.  We  have 
eliminated  language  trouble.  We  have 
rewritten  provisions  which  were  un- 
neccj-sarily  broad.  We  have  gone 
through  the  testimony  and  have  agreed 
that  the  objectives  are  sound,  but  that 
the  language  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives must  be  clear,  specific,  and  un- 
derstandabl<-.  And  we  feel  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  reflects  those 
objectives  which  are  so  necessary  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  Nation  of  laws  and  not 
of  men. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  .say  to 
the  Hou.^e  that  as  we  concluded  the 
hearings  on  this  important  matter,  after 
22  sessions,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  address  a  letter  to  me 
which  I  should  like  to  read: 

The  White  HorrsE. 

May  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices^. House  of  Representatives,  Washm 
ington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chaihman:    I    have    Just    been 
."^hown  your  committee's  revision  of  the  de- 
fense-reorganization legislation  which  I  sent 
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to  the  Congress  2  months  ago.  From  a  quick 
reading  I  have  these  Impressions: 

First,  on  the  whole  the  bill  clearly  reflects 
constructive  efforts  to  correct  the  main  dif- 
ficulties which  have  troubled  our  Defense 
EitablLshmeut  In  recent  years.  I  congratu- 
late you  and  your  committee  colleagues  for 
the  progress  made  toward  developing  a  soxind 
defenae  structure. 

Second,  by  and  large  the  bill  seems  to  deal 
positively  with  every  major  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra?ka.  I  notice 
that  the  gentleman  said,  "A  quick  read- 
ing of  the  bill." 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Has  there 
been  some  more  mature  judgment  and 
different  decision  since  the  quick  reading 
of  the  bill,  in  wliich  the  administration 
docs  not  agree? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  come  to  that 
shortly,  Lf  the  gentleman  will  just  bear 
w  ith  me. 

Third.  In  certain  respects— two  qviite  Im- 
portant— I  believe  that  changes  would  make 
the  committee's  revision  clearer  In  Intent 
and  more  clear  cut  In  etrect  within  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  therefore  would  result 
In  greater  departn\enial  and  operational  ef- 
ficiency. I  am  requesting  a  member  of  my 
Staff  to  give  you  my  views  on  such  Items. 
I  hope  this  language  will  be  suitably  adjusted 
on  the  House  floor. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Although  the  President  has  congratu- 
lated the  committee  on  its  "progress 
made  toward  developing  a  sound  defense 
structure"  and  although  the  President 
stated  that  "by  and  large  the  bill  seems 
to  deal  positively  with  every  major  prob- 
lem" he  presented  to  Congress  concern- 
ing defense  reorganization,  there  are  two 
provisions  regarding  which  the  President 
has  preferences  that  dilTer  from  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  the  Committee  bill. 

I  will  not  discuss  those  matters  that 
differ  from  the  President's  preferences. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  President's  first  objection  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  His  objection 
centers  around  the  words  "exercised 
through  the  re.'^^pcctlve  Secretaries  of 
such  Dopartmcnt.s"  which  will  be  found 
on  page  2,  line  14,  in  the  policy  state- 
ment, and  in  paragraph  4,  section  3,  of 
the  proposed  legislation  on  page  5,  lines 
7  and  8. 

To  properly  understand  this  issue  it 
Is  necessary  to  refer  to  existing  law  and 
the  President's  proposal  as  contained  in 
H.  R.  11958. 

Existing  law  states  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  "to  provide  three  military 
dtpartments.  separately  administered, 
for  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy — including  naval 
aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corp.s — and  the  Air  Force  with  their  as- 
signed combat  and  .service  components." 

The  President's  proposal  recommended 
language  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
"to  provide  a  Department  of  Defense, 
under  the  direction,  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.'=e,  to 
include  as  military  departments  the 
Department  ol  tlie  Army,  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Navy — Including  naval  avia- 
tion and  the  Marine  Corps — and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  FOrce." 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Houre 
and  that  recommended  by  the  committee 
states  tJiat  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
"to  provide  a  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  three  military  departments 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy — including  naval 
aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps — and  the  Air  Force  under  the  di- 
rection, authority  and  control  of  the 
Seci'otary  of  Defense;  to  provide  tliat 
each  military  department  .«hall  be  sepa- 
rately organized  under  it.s  own  Secretary 
and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  exercised  throu'zh  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  such  Departments." 

Now  there  is  no  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  words  "to  provide  that  each  military 
department  shall  be  separately  orgnn- 
ir^ed  under  Its  own  Secretary  and  shall 
function  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
The  President  objects  to  the  words 
"exerci-sed  through  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries of  such  Departments.  ' 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  in 
his  message,  and  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  referred  throughout  the  hear- 
ings to  the  cloudiness  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Dcfcn.'^e  because  the 
words  "separately  administered'  are  now 
contained  in  existing  law. 

Without  citing  any  specific  examples, 
the  witnesses  contended  that  there  are 
constant  arguments  in  the  Military 
Establi.'-hment  concerning  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  because  of  the  words 
"separately  administered."  Even  though 
we  have  no  concrete  examples  before  us 
indicating  where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's authority  has  been  challenged, 
nevertheless  we  accepted  the  statements 
of  the  witne.'^.ses  that  the  words  "sepa- 
rately administered  '  cast  a  cloud  on  the 
Secretary's  title  of  authority  and  we 
agreed  to  remove  the  words  "separately 
administered." 

Now  that  raises  the  question  of  how 
these  military  departments  arc  to  oper- 
ate. Are  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  be  responsible 
for  their  military  departments,  or  are 
they  to  become  branch  managers? 

Are  they  to  become  subservient  not 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, but  al.so  to  the  seven  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Counsel,  together  with  their  Deputy  As- 
sistants and  the  Assistants  to  the  Deputy 
Assistants,  and  the  Assistants  to  the  As- 
sistants, or  are  they  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  military  departments 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se? 

The  committee  bill  holds  them  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  heard  much  during  the  hearings  of 
the  virtues  of  decentralization  and  with 
this  we  are  in  full  accord.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  organization  that  spends  $40 
billion  a  year  or  more.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  Army  cf  905,000  military  per- 
sonnel and  409  000  civilian  personnel. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  Navy  of  641.000 
and  a  Marine  Corps  of  187,000  plus  362,- 
000  civilian  personnel.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  Air  Force  of  873,000  and  314,000 


civilian  personnel.  Each  military  sec- 
retary is  responsible  for  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  in  his  department.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  the  boss  of  3,633,000 
l)ei'son5. 

Now  how  do  you  operate  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  magnitude?  Do  you  operate 
throUijh  a  system  of  decentralization  or 
do  you  concentrate  all  of  your  daily  oper- 
ations in  the  Oflice  ol  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense? 

Do  you  say  to  the  military  secretaries 
"You  will  follow  the  orders,  the  directives 
and  pohcies  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  you  will  see  that  Uicy  are  properly 
executed?"  Oi^  do  you  say  to  the  mili- 
tary secretaries  "You  will  do  anything 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  brings  to 
your  attention  but  in  the  meantime, 
every  person  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  be  running  the  var- 
ious parts  of  your  department.  You 
may  not  know  what  is  going  on  and 
neither  will  anyone  else,  but  we  have  to 
have  centralized  chaos  at  all  costs." 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  now  in  a  somewhat  confused  state;  if 
tliere  arc  those  who  feel  that  decision- 
making has  been  Impeded  by  the  top  lay- 
er of  civilian  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  if  there  arc  tho^e 
who  feel  that  decisions  have  been  im- 
peded by  the  existence  of  too  many  no- 
men  and  not  enough  yes-men.  then  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  add  to  this  con- 
fusion, this  delay,  this  chaos,  than  to 
.strike  out  the  words  "exercised  through 
the  respective  Secretaries  of  such  De- 
partments." 

We  do  not  question  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  boss.  We 
want  him  to  be  the  boss.  We  insist 
that  he  be  the  boss.  But  we  look  upon 
him  as  a  policymaker,  not  a  man  who 
will  make  every  daily  decision  in  the 
functioning  of  this  tremendous  organiza- 
tion. 

We  expect  the  military  secretaries  to 
follow  the  policies,  the  directives  and  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  We 
have  removed  any  pos.«<ible  confa^'ion  or 
cloudiness  In  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  by  eliminating  the  words 
"separately  administered." 

Bui  just  as  the  President  wanted  a 
straight,  rapid,  clear  line  of  command 
to  the  unified  commands,  so  al.so  do  we 
want  a  straight,  rapid  clear  line  of  civil- 
ian command  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

We  want  the  Secretary's  orders  to  be 
channeled  to  the  military  Secretaries  for 
immediate  execution,  but  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  permitting  each  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  or  his  Deputy,  or  one 
of  his  many  assistants,  to  issue  direct 
orders  on  his  own  initiative  to  civilians 
and  military  personnel  within  the  mili- 
tary departments.  We  want  a  clear  line 
of  civilian  command,  the  same  as  the 
President  wants  a  clear  line  of  military 
command.  We  want  to  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  ordei-s. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  respon- 
sibility and  that  responsibility  will  be 
placed  .squarely  ufX)n  the  military  Sec- 
retaries. We  want  them  to  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  expcution  of  his  orders,  directives 
and  policies. 
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Now,  of  coui'se,  in  an  organizational 
structure  of  this  nature,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  have  staff  advisers.  And 
we  view,  as  does  the  President,  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  as  staff  ad- 
visers. It  is  through  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  that  the  constant  ex- 
change of  viewpoints  will  be  conducted. 

And  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dele- 
gates a  specific  re.'^ponsibility  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  and  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary,  issues  a  directive, 
policy  or  order  to  a  military  Secretary, 
then  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  mili- 
tary Secretary  to  execute  that  order,  di- 
rective or  policy. 

But  the  Assistant  Secretary  who  acts 
in  this  manner  must  do  so  with  a  specific 
delegation  uf  authority  from  the  St^cre- 
tary  of  I>efense.  He  must  not  act  on  his 
own  initiative. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairruan,  let  us  analyze  this 
situation  a  little  further.  In  the  order 
of  precedence  established  by  law.  the  mil- 
itary Secretaries  rank  immediately  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  They  do  not  rank 
after  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. They  are  not  subservient  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  They 
are  senior  to  the  A.ssistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense.  And  unless  we  alK)li!?h  the 
military  departments  and  eliminate  the 
military  Secretaries,  then  we  must  pre- 
scribe in  law  the  channel  of  civilian 
command  to  the  military  departments. 

But  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  pass  a 
law  that  only  says  that  each  military  de- 
partment shall  be  ".separately  organized 
under  its  own  Secretai y  and  shall  func- 
tion under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
You  must  say  by  law  who  is  responsible 
for  the  department  luider  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

How  would  these  military  Secretaries 
function  under  the  Secietary  of  De- 
fense? 

The  law  would  merely  say  that  they 
would  have  to  be  organized  under  the 
military  Secretaries. 

If  we  eliminate  "exercised  through  the 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  mihtaiy  de- 
partments "  there  would  be  no  channel  of 
command  to  the  niilitary  departments. 

Each  person  irt  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  feel,  and  rightly 
so,  that  the  militaiy  departments  were 
simply  branches  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  should  be  handled 
accordingly. 

The  military  Secretaries  would  be  by- 
pa.s.scd  and  they  scon  would  not  know 
what  was  going  on  n  their  own  depart- 
ment. 

About  the  only  .unction  that  would 
be  left  to  the  military  Secretaries  would 
be  making  sjjeeches  on  Memorial  Day 
and  Armed  Forces  Day. 

But  if  something  went  wrong  and  Con- 
gress sought  to  pinpoint  the  responsi- 
bility, then  who  would  we  hold  respon- 
sible? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  being  the 
boss,  would  have  the  statutory  respon- 
sibility but  the  military  Secretaries 
could  rightfully  .say  "I  know  nothing 
about  this.  No  one  told  me  anything 
about  this.  Three  o:  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  told  my  bureau  chiefs. 


or  my  branch  chiefs,  or  my  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  what  to  do  and  they  did  it  in 
three  different  ways,  and  you  are  now 
trying  to  accuse  me  of  being  negligent 
because  I  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  How  could  I  know  what  was  going 
on  when  the  law  says  nothing  about  how 
these  orders  will  be  issued.  The  law 
does  not  say  they  have  to  come  through 
me.  The  law  says  they  can  go  any  place 
in  my  department." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  want  to  pa.ss  a  law  to  permit  such  a 
confused  situation  to  exist.  And  if  you 
eliminate  the  words  "exercised  throu:ih 
the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  military 
Departments"  you  will  be  doing  exactly 
that. 

lo  prevent  chaos  and  to  put  order  in 
this  w  hole  .'■ystem  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  $40  billion  annually,  there  must 
be  a  clear  civilian  command  channel, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  provided.  If 
you  strike  the  words  "exercised  through 
the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  mDitary 
Departments  "  then  you  create  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  that  would  per- 
mit seven  Assistant  Secretaries,  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
assistants,  aided  by  1,580  civilian  em- 
ployees to  run  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

Therefore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  will  agree  to  retain  these  words 
"exercised  through  the  Secretaries  of  the 
respective  military  Departments." 

The  elimination  of  these  words  will 
bring  about  administrative  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  come  to  the 
second  objection  of  the  President. 

I  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  that 
sets  forth  the  procedure  for  abolishing, 
con.solidating.  transferring  or  reassign- 
ing combatant  functions.  The  issue 
here  is  clear  cut. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  combatant 
and  noncombatant  functions.  Thete  are 
the  functions  that  determine  tlie  capa- 
bilities of  our  four  services.  These  are 
the  functions  that  moke  it  possible  for 
each  .service  to  fulfill  its  primary  reacon 
for  existence. 

Now  to  properly  under.tand  this  sub- 
ject matter  we  have  to  differentiate  be- 
tween a  combatant  function  and  a  non- 
combatant  function. 

A  combatant  function  deals  with  the 
fi.uhting  capacity  of  a  service;  a  non- 
combatant  function  is  comparable  to  a 
business  function  or  a  supporting  func- 
tion. For  example,  the  purchase  of  food 
and  supplies;  the  furnishing  of  medical 
services;  the  running  of  po'-t  exchanges; 
and  matters  of  this  nature  arc  noncom- 
batant functions.  But  the  operation  of 
destroyers,  submarines,  fighter  aircraft, 
the  capacity  to  wa-^e  warfare  with  troops 
and  equipment,  are  combatant  functions. 

Now  the  President  sought  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer. 
reassign,  abolish,  or  consolidate  any 
function,  including  a  combatant  func- 
tion, performed  by  any  of  the  ai-med 
services  by  merely  notifying  the  Con- 
gress and  waiting  30  days. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  prevent  a  func- 
tion from  being  abolished,  transferred, 
reassigned,  or  consolidated  it  would  have 
boon  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  law.     The  enactment  of  such  a  law 


would  have  required  the  President's  sig- 
nature, or  would  have  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  recommend  the  elimination 
of  any  function  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  President.  And  it  is 
just  as  obvious  that  even  if  the  Congress 
tried  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  elim- 
ination of  such  a  function  the  President 
would  veto  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

Thus,  under  the  President's  proposal, 
I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  every 
time  the  Congress  disagreed  with  the 
elimination,  transfer,  reassignment,  or 
consolidation  of  any  function  by  passing 
a  bill,  it  would  have  run  into  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  which  would  have  required  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  over- 
ride. 

N;w.  how  did  the  House  .Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  approach  this  very  im- 
portant matter?  Here  is  one  portion  of 
the  bill  that  applies  to  Congressional 
control.  Here  is  the  one  provision  in  the 
bill  where  the  Congress  retains  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  provide  fcr 
the  armed  services. 

We  wanted  to  approach  this  matter 
fairly  and  equitably,  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  executive  flexibility  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  Conpressional  re- 
.'■pcnsibility.  So  here  is  what  we  have 
provided : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  transfer,  abolish,  li^ssign.  or  consoli- 
date any  function,  except  a  major  com- 
batant function,  by  simply  notifying  the 
Congress  of  his  plan  to  transfer,  abolish, 
reassign,  or  consolidate  any  function, 
and  then  w  ait  30  days. 

To  prevent  this  action  from  taking 
place  requires  the  enactment  of  a  law  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  recommended 
in  the  Fresident's  proposal. 

Now  you  will  note  that  the  one  excep- 
tion to  this  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  the  major  combatant  function. 

How  do  we  decide  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  major  combatant  function? 

Well,  we  have  solved  that  problem  in 
sect.on  3  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
have  provided  that  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wants  to  abolish,  transfer, 
reassign,  or  consolidate  a  combatant 
function  he  must  first  consult  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  any  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  when 
dealing  with  Marine  Corps  matters,  ob- 
jects to  the  proposed  transfer,  abolition, 
reassignment,  or  consolidation,  that  ob- 
jection converts  the  combatant  function 
to  a  major  combatant  function. 

When  that  happens  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  his  recommendation  to 
tlie  Congress,  and  then  the  Congress  can 
voice  its  objection  by  passing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  if  it  acts  within  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  his 
report  to  the  Congress. 

As  we  all  know,  a  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  require  the  signature  of  the 
President.     Thus,   a   majority    of    both 
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Houses,  by  passing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  proposed  trans- 
fer, reassignment,  consolidation,  or  abo- 
lition, can  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
taking  the  action  he  proposes. 

Now  suppose  we  are  in  a  period  of  hos- 
tilities, or  imminent  threat  of  hostilities, 
and  there  is  inadequate  time  to  submit 
any  proposed  action  to  the  Congress.  We 
have  covered  that  situation  by  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  complete 
and  absolute  authority  to  transfer,  re- 
a-ssign  or  consolidate  any  function,  in- 
cluding a  combatant  function  or  a  major 
combatant  function,  as  he  sees  fit.  The 
President  can  take  this  action  when  he 
alone  determines  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  hostilities,  or  in  a  period  of  imminent 
threat  of  hostilities.  During  tliis  period 
he  can  transfer,  consolidate,  or  reassign 
functions  without  restriction.  When  the 
hostilities  or  imminent  threat  of  hostili- 
ties terminate,  then  these  functions  re- 
vert to  their  former  status. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  object  to  this  procedure 
that  is  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

If  Congress  is  to  retain  its  re.sp>onsi- 
bility  for  providing  for  the  national  se- 
curity, then  at  least  it  is  entitled  to  some 
voice  in  the  matter  of  transferring, 
abolishing,  reassigning  or  consolidating 
major  combatant  functions. 

If  Congress  wants  to  get  out  of  this 
matter  entirely  and  let  the  executive 
branch  determine  all  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  armed  services,  leav- 
ing the  Con':;ress  .solely  with  the  power 
of  appropriating  funds,  then  all  we  have 
to  do  is  adopt  the  language  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  propo.sal.  It 
is  my  per£-onal  conviction  that  this 
would  be  a  complete  abdication  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
responsibility. 

V/hy  should  Congress  pa<^s  a  law  that 
permits  the  executive  branch  to  repeal, 
and  I  repeat,  to  repeal,  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  basic 
fighting  purposes  and  capabilities  of  our 
armed  services? 

Certainly  the  Congress  must  retain  its 
responsibility  in  this  fl?ld  with  respect 
to  major  combatant  functions.  Without 
the  language  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  flfihting  components  of  each 
of  the  armed  services  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  only  way  the  Congress 
could  stop  such  action  would  be  to  pass 
a  law,  undoubtedly  over  the  objection  of 
the  President. 

If  we  are  to  have  Congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area,  we  must  retain 
the  lan'-iuage  of  the  committee  bill.  But 
if  the  Congress  wishes  to  surrender  com- 
pletely to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment its  responsibility  with  respect 
to  our  armed  services,  then  the  provision 
of  the  committee  bill  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

Now  let  me  repeat  so  that  there  can 
Ue  no  misunderstanding  about  this  pro- 
posal. The  committee  bill  provides  that 
all  functions,  except  major  combatant 
functions,  can  be  transferred,  rea.ssigned, 
consolidated,  or  abolished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  by  simply  notifying  the 
Congress  and  waiting  30  days.  To  pre- 
vent this  action  from  taking  place,  the 
Curigre.;>s  would  have  to  pass  a  law  whicli 


requires    the  Pre.sldent's    signature,    or 
else  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  proposes 
to  transfer,  reassign,  con.solidate  or 
abolish  a  combatant  function  which 
vitally  affects  one  of  the  armed  services, 
and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  objects  to  the  proposed  transfer, 
consolidation,  reassignment  or  aboli- 
tion, this  then  converts  the  combatant 
function  to  a  major  combatant  function. 

In  this  case  the  Congress  can  prevent 
such  action  from  takintj  place  by  the 
adoption  of  a  concurrent   resolution. 

But  in  time  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
threat  of  hoslilities.  the  President  is 
niven  absolute  and  plenary  authority  to 
transfer,  reassign,  or  consolidate  com- 
batant functions,  including  major  com- 
batant functions  without  even  reporting 
the  action  to  the  Congress.  When  tlie 
hostilities  or  imminent  threat  of  hostili- 
ties have  terminated,  then  these  func- 
tions will  revert  to  their  former  status. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  we  have 
provided  here  all  of  the  executive  flexi- 
bility that  could  properly  be  granted, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  preserved 
Congressional  responsibility  in  this  vital 
area.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  com- 
plete surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gross  of  its  constitutional  responsibility. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Congress  does  not 
h'we  to  act  on  the.se  proposed  transfers, 
abolitions,  consolidations  or  reassign- 
ments  of  functions.  Congress  only  re- 
serves the  right  to  act  when  it  wants  to 
prevent  such  action  from  taking  place. 

The  approval  by  Congress  is  not  re- 
quired: Congress  merely  retains  the 
right  to  disaijprove — and  this  is  further 
limited  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the 
ca.se  of  noncombatant  and  noncontrover- 
sial  combatnnt  functions,  or  tlie  adop- 
tion of  a  concuiient  resolution  in  the 
case  of  major  combatant  functions. 

The  bill  before  you  represents  an  ad- 
mirable accommodation  of  executive 
and  Congressional  interest  in  this  vital 
matter. 

There  is  no  basis  in  this  bill  for  criti- 
cism that  Congress  is  handicapping  the 
executive. 

As  I  have  said,  functinn.s — even  com- 
batant ones — can  be  abolished,  reas- 
sif^ned,  ccnsolidated,  and  transferred  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  30-day  no- 
tice to  Congress. 

A  major  combatant  function,  in  other 
words  a  mi.ssion  that  is  vital  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  military  service,  can  even  be 
transferred,  abolished,  rea.ssigned,  or 
consolidated  by  unilateral  executive  ac- 
tion unless  such  a  transfer,  consolida- 
tion, reassignment,  or  abolishment  meets 
with  objection  by  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stiff.  In  this  ca.se,  such  a 
change  very  properly  is  a  matter  of  high 
military  policy,  clearly  involving  the  ex- 
istence and  effectiveness  of  one  or  more 
military  services.  It  is  obviously  a 
proper  subject  for  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress V,  hich  must  continue  to  exerci.se  its 
responsibilities  as  to  the  basic  purposes 
for  which  the  armed  services  have  been 
maintained  by  Congress. 

If  Congress  determines  that  such  a 
change  is  wi.se.  affirmative  action  is  not 
even  required  by  way  of  approval.  In 
the  absence  of  an  objecting  concurrent 
resolution  tlie  ciiauge  is  auLomaucally 


effected.  If  Congress  determines  such 
proposed  action  is  injurious  to  national 
security,  then  the  executive  action  can 
be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  within  60  days  of  its 
proposal  to  Congress. 

Yet  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  Pres- 
idential action  in  emergency,  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  to  the  President  full  and 
unfettered  discretion  as  to  reassignment, 
consolidation,  or  transfer  of  all  func- 
tions, including  major  combatant  func- 
tions, in  time  of  hostilities  or  even  im- 
minent threat  of  hostilities,  and  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  hostili- 
ties are  imminent  is  also  left  to  the 
President. 

I  believe  the  House  will  refu.se  to 
transfer  its  prerogatives  and  responsibil- 
ities to  the  executive  branch. 

In  order  to  be  completely  frank  on  this 
matter,  it  is  only  realistic  to  recognize 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  without  this  ele- 
ment of  Congres.Monai  participation  in 
determination  of  major  combatant  func- 
tions, if  naval  aviation  and  the  Marine 
Corps  could  long  survive. 

The  past  record  is  complete  with  evi- 
dence that  Congress  must  as.sert  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter  if  the  Nation 
is  to  have  a  versatile,  ready,  hard-hit- 
tijig  Maiine  force  and  the  naval  avia- 
tion it  so  deeply  needs  in  these  troubled 
times. 

Congress  has  Insisted  on  this  not  be- 
caiLse  naval  aviation  and  the  Maruie 
Corps  need  it.  but  rather  bccau.se  our 
Nation  needs  naval  aviation  and  a 
Marine  Corps. 

I  state  without  reservation  that  if 
Congress  does  not  retain  the  proper  de- 
gree of  control  over  major  combatant 
functions  provided  in  this  bill.  Congress 
will  have  lost  all  effective  means  of  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  as  to  the 
basic  c(  imposition  and  purpose  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

There  is  a  very  proper  area  of  Con- 
gressional cooperation  with  the  Execu- 
tive in  these  matters. 

The  committee  bill  reflects  an  aware- 
ness of  this  necessity  for  recoKnilion  of 
the  President's  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

But  there  Is  a  line  beyond  which  Con- 
gress cannot  and  must  not  go.  We  have 
reached  that  line.  To  acquiesce  to  Pres- 
idential preference  for  discarding  the 
historic  partnership  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  in  this  basic  mat- 
ter "would  mean  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  important  Congressional  powers 
which  Congress  has  not  the  power  to 
give  away. 

The  manner  in  which  the  committee 
has  resolved  Elxecutive  and  Congression- 
al views  with  respect  to  roles  and  mis- 
sions is  an  admirable  and  equitable  rec- 
onciliation of  providing  presidential 
flexibility,  and  preservin;.;  Concressional 
responsibility  in  a  matter  of  basic  de- 
fense policy. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts,  has  now 
di.scovered  a  third  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

This  deals  with  the  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  contained  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  which  permits  a  military 
Secretary  or  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chicfii  of  Stall  to  present  to  the  Con- 
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eress.  on  his  own  initiative,  any  recom- 
mendation relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  deemed  pi  oper.  after  first  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  has  been  the  :aw  since  August  10, 
1949.  It  has  never  b<  en  utilized,  but  now 
it  has  suddenly  become,  in  the  Presi- 
dents words,  '•legfllzcd  insubordina- 
tion." 

Here  we  find  a  c  )nflict  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  White 
House  becau.'^e  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
told  the  committee  "  our  feet  are  net  in 
concrete  i.i  this,  an  1  if  the  committee 
decides  that  that  is  an  important  priv- 
ilege to  retain,  I  ptrsonally  would  not 
oppo.se  it." 

Interestingly  enou  h,  the  repeal  of  this 
provision  was  not  in  tlie  Department  of 
Defenses  version  ol  the  Defense  reor- 
ganization bill.  Ins  ead  it  was  inserted 
at  the  White  House. 

In  effect,  what  th  ;  President  a.sks  the 
Congress  to  do  is  U'  repeal  a  provision 
of  law  which  permi  .s  a  military  Secre- 
tary, or  a  memljer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  from  presenting  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  after  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Defens?  of  his  intention  to 
do  so. 

This  provision  of  law.  as  I  have  stated, 
has  never  been  utihed  by  any  military 
Secretary  or  any  n. ember  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Perhaps  its  very  'xistence  In  the  law 
Is  the  reason  it  has  never  been  utilized. 
So  long  as  the  military  Secretaries,  and 
members  of  the  Jcint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility 
vested  in  them,  knov  that  they  can  pre- 
sent to  the  Congrcs  recommendations 
on  their  own  initiative,  after  first  ad- 
vising the  Secretarv  of  Defense,  there 
is  ample  protection  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  military  services  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  obtain  vital  Infor- 
mation which  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

But  this  suddenlj  becomes  "legalized 
Insubordination." 

What  are  we  to  think  about  this  sud- 
den condemnation  I  y  the  President? 

Are  we  to  as-^ume  that  the  President 
Intends  that  the  Congre.ss  not  be  in- 
formed of  any  controversy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defence  ? 

Have  we  reached  ji  point  in  the  history 
of  Congressional-ExiTCulive  relationships 
when  the  Congress  Is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  information? 

Must  we  always  resort  to  investiga- 
tions to  find  out  the  status  of  our  na- 
tional defense? 

Are  we  to  deprive  competent,  respon- 
sible, military  leaders  and  civilian  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  right  to  bring  their 
recommendations  tc  the  Congress,  which 
may  not  be  in  accoid  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policy? 

Have  we  reached  >uch  a  low  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Congre-s  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
that  the  Congress  must  be  denied  the 
right  to  informaticn  volunteered  by  a 
military  leader  or  a  military  Secretary? 

Mr,  Chaii-man.  I  am  truly  amazed  by 
the  President's  pos  tion  in  this  matter. 
Tilt  military  Secreti  ries  are  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  Prefident,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
subm;t  a  recommcr.dation  to  the  Con- 


gress on  their  own  initiative  after  first 
advising  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
their  intention  to  do  so.  Would  a  mili- 
tary Secretary,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, volunteer  information  unless  he 
fei*  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  safety  of  the  Nation? 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  usually  the  appointees  of  the 
President  then  holding  office.  Each 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  career  in 
the  military  profession.  These  are  the 
men  who  would  guide  our  destinies  in 
the  event  of  war— yet  the  President 
would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  sub- 
mit a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
on  their  own  initiative  after  advising  the 
Secietary  of  Defense  of  their  intention. 

Certainly  the  President  must  have 
confidence  in  these  men  who  constitute 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Certainly  these  men  must  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  great  capacity,  rea- 
sonableness, soundness  of  judgment,  and 
integrity,  or  they  would  not  have  reached 
the  ultimate  in  their  mihtai-y  careers. 
Why  suddenly  should  their  right  to  vol- 
unteer information  to  the  Congress  be 
Uiken  from  them? 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides: 

Tliat  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abolish- 
ing rreedom  of  speech  or  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  Goverameul  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

It  is  a  fundamental  constitutional 
ri.aht  to  bring  problems  to  the  Congress. 
Would  the  President  also  deny  this  right 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

But  beyond  that.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  provi- 
sion of  law  which  the  House  it.self  in- 
serted in  the  law  in  1951  in  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  This 
provision,  contained  in  section  4  f^a)  of 
Public  Law  51  of  the  82d  Congress,  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

No  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
restricted,  or  prevented  from  communicating 
directly,  or  Indirectly,  with  any  Member,  or 
Members  of  Congress,  concerning  any  sub- 
ject unless  such  communication  is  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  or  in  violation  of  regulations 
necessary  to  the  security  and  safely  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  not  aware  of 
this  provision  of  law,  for  had  he  been 
aware  of  it  he  would  have  recommended 
also  its  repeal,  for  what  could  encourage 
a  higher  degree  of  insubordination  than 
a  provision  of  law  demanded  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1951  that  permits  each  member 
of  the  Ai  med  Forces  to  communicate  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  the  Congress, 

If  it  is  legalized  insubordination  for  a 
military  Secretary,  or  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  bring  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  after  first  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  as- 
sume it  is  legalized  mutiny  that  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  that  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  deny  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  insist- 
ence upon  the  repeal  of  this  provision  of 
law  can  only  arouse  extreme  curiosity  In 
the  minds  of  many  members  as  to  just 


exactly  what  the  President  has  in  mind 
to  do. 

What  type  of  single  doctrine,  single 
concept  thinking  does  the  P*resident 
have  in  mind  that  he  does  not  want  the 
Congress  to  know  about? 

How  far  are  we  to  go  in  yielding  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government? 

Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
yield  to  the  Executive  its  constitutional 
responsibility  in  this  tremendously  im- 
portant field? 

To  what  extent  are  we  to  sit  idly  by  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
and  be  told  exactly  what  the  President 
wants  us  to  hear,  and  not  one  additional 
word  of  what  the  President  does  not 
want  us  to  hear? 

If  it  is  legalized  insubordination  for 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
a  military  Secretary,  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  future  career  in  his  military 
profession,  or  for  a  military  Secretary  to 
bring  an  important  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  then  certainly  it 
is  a  problem  that  is  entitled  to  Congres- 
sional consideration. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  that  after 
9  years  a  provision  of  law  suddenly  takes 
on  the  aura  of  legalized  insubordina- 
tion when  it  has  been  in  effect  without 
any  inference  of  legalized  insubordma- 
tion  for  the  past  9  years. 

It  is  time  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  a  stand,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  our  national  defense  matters. 

Either  we  are  to  be  kept  informed,  or 
we  are  merely  to  become  slot  machines 
ready  to  pour  forth  money  upon  the  pull 
of  the  lever  by  the  President,  but  not 
daring  to  ask,  or  seek,  additional  infor- 
mation. Are  we  to  assume  that  it  is 
none  of  our  business  what  goes  on  in  the 
military  departments? 

Are  we  to  assume  that  the  Constitu- 
tion permits  us  to  divest  ourselves  of 
this  responsibility? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  charged  with  great  re- 
sponsibility. That  responsibility  often 
Involves  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  America.  This 
responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  by  the 
Constitution. 

How  can  the  Congress  be  expected  to 
fulfill  its  responsibiUty  if  the  avenues 
of  information  available  to  it  are  beset 
with  roadblocks? 

If  it  is  legalized  insubordination  for 
a  military  Secretary  or  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present  recom- 
mendations- to  the  Congress  after  first 
informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  then 
I  say  the  Congress  needs  far  more  in- 
subordination than  exists  today.  If  it 
is  insubordination  to  tell  the  Congress 
those  facts  which  are  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
with  respect  to  our  national  survival, 
then  I  say,  give  me  insubordination  in 
lieu  of  abject  subjugation. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consumed 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  explaining  this 
vital  matter  to  the  House.  I  apologize 
for  the  length  of  this  statement. 

But  we  have  given  this  entire  matter 
long  and  careful  consideration.  We  be- 
lieve Sincerely  that  we  have  provided  for 
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unity  in  strategic  planning,  unity  in 
military  planning,  unity  in  our  fighting 
forces  and  have  made  the  first  step  for- 
ward in  the  streamlining  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  have  removed  any  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
we  have  speeded  up  the  cliain  of  mili- 
tary command  and  have  clarified  the 
chain  of  civilian  command. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  organization  and 
reorganization  cannot  alone  be  the 
panacea.  No  amount  of  organizational 
changes  can  take  the  place  of  good  men 
wholeheartedly  determined  to  make  tiie 
system  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  rapid  change. 

We  must  be  ready  to  cope  with  ag- 
gression in  any  form  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  must  be  flexible  and  we  cannot  be 
hidebound  by  traditions  of  the  past. 

If  weapons  systems  must  be  changed, 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  change  because  of  their  at- 
tachment to  an  outmoded  tradition. 
The  dogmas  of  the  past  must  give  way 
to  the  demands  of  the  future. 

None  of  us  knows  wliat  the  future 
holds  for  this  Nation  and  the  Free  World. 
We  do  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
bent  on  world  domination.  We  do  know 
that  the  age  of  mis.siles  is  now  here  and 
that  tlie  weapons  that  exist  today  are 
mere  bows  and  arrows  compared  to  the 
weapons  of  tomorrow. 

But  we  also  know  that  an  atomic 
stalemate  might  well  be  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. 

So  we  must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
Pi^ht  a  supersonic  war,  a  missile  war.  an 
atomic  war,  but  also  a  so-called  conven- 
tional war. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
lieves we  have  presented  to  the  House 
the  legislative  vehicle  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  all  this  possible. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
stated  that  he  will  offer  a  substitute  to 
the  committee  bill. 

That  substitute  will  contain  three  pro- 
visions which  would  nullify,  in  fact  or 
in  effect,  tluee  fundamental  concepts 
contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
Thus  the  issue  will  be  clear  cut. 
So  I  say  to  you  that  when  the  issue 
Is  joined  let  us  not  equivocate — vote  it 
up  or  vote  it  down.  But  wlien  you  vote 
I  want  you  to  remember  this: 

The  Presidents  proposal,  as  contained 
in  the  Martin  substitute,  would  nullify 
the  clear  chain  of  civilian  command 
which  the  committee  bill  provides  which 
will  determine  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  annual  expenditure  of  more  tlian 
$40  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

If  you  want  this  vast  power  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  nonelected  official,  vote 
for  the  Martin  substitute.  But  if  you 
feel,  as  does  the  committee,  that  this  is 
too  much  power  in  one  man's  liands,  you 
will  vote  against  the  Martin  substitute. 
Secondly,  the  committee  insists  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  are  entitled 
to  know,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  reason 
why  they  are  to  have  an  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
broad  combatant  functions  charged  to 
each. 


The  President's  proposal  would  permit 
the  abolishment  of  the  very  justification 
for  our  separate  services  by  simply  giv- 
ing 30  days'  notice  to  the  Congress.  If 
we  did  not  agree  with  the  President  we 
could  prevent  him  from  acting  by  over- 
riding his  veto  with  a  two-thirds  vote^ 
that  is  the  Martin  substitute.  But  the 
committee  bill  gives  tlie  Congress  the 
right  to  prevent  such  .action  by  a  major- 
ity vote.  Which  shall  we  have — govern- 
ment by  majoiity;  or  executive  control 
by  a  minority? 

Th.ird,  and  last,  the  PiTs'dent  would 
forbid  the  Sccietary  of  a  military  serv- 
ice or  the  military  chief  of  that  service 
to  advise  the  Congress  on  any  important 
military  issue.  The  President  says  that 
would  be  legalized  insuborduiation. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  every 
person  in  military  .service,  from  the  low- 
est private  or  seaman  to  tlie  highest 
general  or  admiral,  except  the  military 
chief  of  that  service,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  may  come  to  Congre.ss  or 
write  the  Ccngress  on  any  matter. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
this  provision  of  law.  which  was  .spon- 
sored in  the  first  instance  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1951,  is  used  every 
day  by  his  constituents  and  friends  in 
the  military  service.  For  .some  strange 
reason  this  is  not  "legalized  insubordina- 
tion." But  no  one  has  suggested  that 
this  provision  of  law  be  repealed,  and  I 
am  confident  that  this  body  would  rise 
as  one  in  opposition  if  such  a  proposal 
were  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  t!ie  years  that  I 
have  served  in  this  body  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  the  affairs  of 
our  Government.  But  I  never  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
would  be  asked  to  appropriate  $40  billion 
to  one  man  and  grant  him  the  sole  power 
of  determining  its  expenditure. 

I  never  thought  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  would  be  asked  to 
maintain  four  military  services  and  then 
surrender  to  a  single  man,  not  elected  by 
the  people,  the  integrity  and  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  existence  of  such  military 
services. 

I  never  thought  I  would  ever  see  the 
day  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  denied  tlie  right  to  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  a  military  service 
or  the  military  chief  of  that  service,  on 
his  own  initiative,  recommendations  of 
the  highest  importance  regarding  our 
national  defense. 

But  that  day  has  come  and  that  i.s  t>ie 
issue  which  squarely  faces  this  body  to- 
day. 

You  will  either  abdicate  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  upon  you  or  you  will 
measure  up  to  tliat  responsibility  and 
support  the  committee  bill. 

By  your  vote  you  will  either  wash  your 
hands  of  your  responsibility  and  abjectly 
surrender;  or  you  will  insist  that  you 
have  not  only  the  right  but  the  respon- 
sibility and  duty  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
what  I  have  to  say  today  on  this  pend- 
ing  measure  to  reorganize  the  Defcii:  e 


Department  will  be  persuasive  with  any 
of  you.  I  think  I  can  say.  however,  that 
in  all  my  years  of  service  in  tliis  House 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  no 
proposal  has  come  before  us  to  which 
I  have  given  more  study  and  more 
thought  than  the  one  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

In  arriving  at  my  conclu.slons  I  have 
considered  and  reconsidered  what  our 
great  President  has  recommended.  Few 
men.  if  any,  know  more  about  the 
multitudinous  aspects  of  our  national 
defense  needs  and  organization  than  he. 
And  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  affection  for 
him  as  an  individual  and  my  respect  for 
him  and  his  knowledge  of  what  should 
be  done  that  we  may  have  both  peace 
and  security  in  this  country.  In  a  world 
of  continuing  stresses  and  strains,  of 
fears  and  tensions,  lie  has  furnished  us 
with  the  leadership  that  has  brought  us 
peace  and  has  .so  far  enabled  us  to  main- 
tain that  peace.  In  peace,  as  in  war,  he 
has  furnished  us  w  ith  the  leadership  that 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  and  given  us  se- 
curity. 

I  have  also  con<-idered  the  views  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  many  witnesses,  military 
and  civilian,  who  have  appeared  before 
our  Committee  on  Aimed  Services,  as 
well  as  the  views  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  who  day  in  and  day  out.  and 
some  for  many,  many  years,  have  been 
dealing  with  national  defense  problems. 
Here  I  want  to  pause  to  Interject  that 
one  of  such  individuals  is  the  great 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr  'Vinson!  whom  we  all  love  and  re- 
spect, particularly  tho.se  of  us  on  the 
committee.  And  as  I  have  so  often 
heard  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  say.  "I 
love  this  Congress."  In  the  same  vein.  I 
say,  "I  love  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  man  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  that  committee"  He  is  an 
outstanding;  American  who  for  over  40 
years  has  served  his  country  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  for  most  of  that 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  has  directed  and  fought 
for  the  best  possible  Defense  Establish- 
ment for  our  country. 

While  I  do  not  by  any  means  profe.s-s 
to  be  a  national  defen.se  exiiert.  to  pre- 
tend to  know  all  the  problems,  much 
less  all  the  answers,  in  arriving  at  my 
decision  on  the  question  as  to  how  to 
reorganize  the  Defense  Department  I 
have  souglu  to  apply  what  knowledge  I 
have  gained  in  my  22  years  service  on 
this  committee:  first,  on  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  7?ub.sequently  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

In  all  these  years  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  mstance  when  the  conimiltee, 
which  deals  with  matters  so  funda- 
mental as  our  national  security,  has 
ever  permitted  parti.san  consideration 
to  enter  into  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Yet,  upon  occasion  we  do 
disagree,  but  not  for  political  reasons. 
Nor  I  hope  h.as  any  partisan  considera- 
tion entered  into  this  matter  before  us. 
At  the  very  outset  of  our  exhaustive 
study  of  our  defen.se  posture  and  organ- 
ization there  has  been  com'^lrte  agree- 
ment   between    every    member    of    tiie 
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committee,  the  Pres  dent  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  have  been 
in  complete  accord  that  our  Defense 
Department  should  he  reorganized.  We 
have  all  been  in  accord  with  tlie  objec- 
tives: To  streamline  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  there  may  be  unity  in 
strategic  planning,  unity  of  military 
command,  unity  in  our  fighting  forces 
and  the  maximum  e Ticiency  at  the  least 
cost.  To  achieve  this  we  have  sought 
to  establish  a  clear  line  of  command, 
both  in  the  military  and  in  the  civilian 
sen.se. 

In  this  proposed  Jegi.slation  we  have 
clarified  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se.  In  un?quivocal  terms  we 
are  giving  him  broai  grants  of  author- 
ity. But  we  are  n<it  giving  him  com- 
plete authority,  ^o  c  jmplete  that  he  can 
in  effect,  if  not  in  U  ct.  completely  abol- 
l.sh  any  one  of  our  services:  th?  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corp.-?. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  cur  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  have  no  intention — no  desire 
whatsoever — to  mer  .'e  the  three  military 
departments.    The>  have  .said  so. 

In  considering  :his  legislation  ve 
must  not  think  in  terms  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  President  or  any  Sec- 
retary of  Defcn.";?  who  today  occuj^ies 
that  high  position,  but  we  must  give 
thought  to  the  future  and  of  some  other 
Individual  who  mipht  be  Secretary  of 
t)efense.  who  niighi  be  President,  wlio 
might  entertain  some  ideas  of  Ins  own 
as  to  what  should  he  done  within  tliat 
great  Department.  We  cannot  now 
foresee  the  individu.ils  who  might  fill 
these  high  places  cr  what  their  ideas 
might  be.  We  are  writing  a  law  which 
deals  with  an  office  and  not  with  men. 

There  is  little  probability  that  I  can 
add  to  what  our  chairman  said  this 
afternoon  in  his  reneral  explanation  of 
this  bill.  He  has  rather  thorouchly  ex- 
plained It  and  he  has  carefully  outlined 
the  pK)sition  the  committee  has  taken. 
As  to  establishing  a  clear  line  of  com- 
mand, both  civilian  and  military,  surely 
our  committee  report  and  what  our 
chairman  has  said  makes  it  clear  to  all 
that  we  have  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  authority  that  he  deems 
necessary.  A  few  minutes  ago  the  chair- 
man read  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  to  him  as 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  The 
President  wrote  that  in  two  in.stanccs  he 
found  him.sclf  in  disagreement  with  what 
the  committee  propo-sed,  and  hoped  that 
matters  could  and  would  be  resolved  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  bill 
was  being  considered.  It  is  to  these 
matters  th.it  I  want  to  address  myself, 
to  try  to  clarify  exactly  what  the  three 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  mean. 
Perhaps  I  should  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Hnu.se.  that  I  understand  the 
so-called  Martin  substitute  will  not  be 
offered,  but  rather  some  other  language 
in  these  three  areas  will  be  proposed  as 
amendments,  which  I  think  will  convince 
.«ome  of  the  Members  that  there  Is  very 
little  difference  between  the  committee's 
position  and  that  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed amendment.s.  They  clarify  and 
they  strengthen  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  a  detailed 
comparison,  section  by  section,  line  by 
line,  of  the  objectives  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  as  embodied  in  the 
committee  bill  and  the  administration 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu-setts  I  Mr.  Martin  I .  Let  me  say 
that  in  this  detailed  research  on  this  bill, 
made  j^ossi'ole  through  the  stcff  of  our 
committee,  the  analysis  shows  that  16  of 
the  recommendations  embodied  in  this 
bill  are  in  accordance  with  what  the 
President  recommended  and  on  which 
our  committee  was  in  a'ireemcnt.  I  shall 
not  take  time  to  enumciate  all  19  items 
recommended  by  the  President,  and  all  16 
agreed  to  by  our  committee  in  our  efforts 
to  work  out  exactly  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended.  Per- 
mit me.  however,  to  give  you  a  couple  of 
illustrations. 

The  President  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  his  approval, 
establish  unified  or  specific  commands, 
to  a.ss!gn  mi.'-sions  to  them,  and  also  as- 
sign forces  from  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  that  such  commands  .shall 
be  directly  re.'-'jonsible  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  told  our  committee 
that  this  was  the  "heart  and  soul"  of  the 
administration's  bill.  To  that.  I  repeat, 
our  committee  agreed.  It  is  In  our  bill. 
It  is  in  section  5,  found  on  page  11, 
through  line  5,  on  pape  12. 

The  President  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  the  authority 
for  himself  or  any  oflficer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defence  he  mir;ht  designate  to 
perform  any  research  and  development 
function.  The  committe?  agreed  to  this 
granting  of  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  establishing  a  new  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Engineering.  That 
is  found  in  section  9,  pages  15,  16,  and 
17. 

The  President  recommended  thr.t  the 
num.bcr  of  ofTicers  on  the  Joint  Staff 
.^^hould  be  increased.  Our  bill  propo.ses 
an  increase  from  the  present  215  to  400 
o/Ticcrs  on  the  Joint  Staff.  This  is  the 
number  sugrrer^ted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defenre.  Tlus  figure  is  not  absolute. 
It  can  be  402  or  390  but  not  to  exceed 
400.  This  is  found  in  section  5  <a>  of 
the  committee  bill,  found  on  page  9 
tiirough  line  4  on  page  ID. 

And  so  on.  We  can  detail  this  more 
as  we  read  the  bill  itself  for  amendment. 
The  memorandum  by  the  staff  made  at 
my  request  shows  that  16  of  the  19  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  were 
adopted  by  our  committee. 

This  memorandum  might  be  interest- 
ing for  you  to  look  at.  There  thus 
is  little  difference  between  this  bill  and 
what  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended, except  the  three  particular  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  disagreement. 
Let  me  say.  since  I  believe  60  percent  of 
the  Members  are  lawyers  and  I  am  not. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  the  average 
layman  to  understand  lawyers  and  why 
they  cannot  agree  on  words.  I  do  not 
say  that  in  a  derogatory  sense,  but  I 
know  what  happened  in  the  Department 
of  Defen.se.  and  even  our  own  legal  staff. 
It  is  hard  to  put  words  together  to  mean 
exactly  what  you  intend  to  be  the  result. 
So   we    find   ourselves   in   disagreement 


but  so  close  in  complete  agreement  that 
there  is  but  little  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

In  the  limited  time  I  have  let  me  hast- 
ily read  the.se  three  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  ask  you  in  all 
fairness  if  you  can  see  much  difference 
between  them  and  the  committee  provi- 
sions? I  repeat,  however,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  are  clarifying  and 
strengthens  the  bill. 

We  use  part  of  the  language  of  the 
administration  bill,  ve  strike  out  lan- 
guage and  we  add  language.  For 
instance,  section  4  begins: 

Each  military  depaitment — • 

Then  we  strike  out: 

php.ll  be  sepaj-ately  organized  under  its  ovn 
Secretary — 

And  in  place  of  that  we  say — 

wiih  its  own  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Secretaries,  shall  be  separately 
organized — 

No  one  is  taking  that  out  of  the  bill. 
The  language  continues — 

and  shall  be  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and    control   of    the   Secretary  of   Delense. 

Then  v.-e  say: 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
direct  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depait- 
ment or  his  designee  only — 

I  emphasize  that  "only" — 

u-hen  specifically  deleE;ated  such  authority 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall  in- 
form the  Secretary  cf  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  of  all  directions  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  delegation. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  draw  what  might 
be  a  rather  homely  illustration.  By 
simple  direct  order  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.'^e  may  direct  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  to  do  certain 
things  rather  than  go  through  the  mili- 
tary department  Secretary.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  as  pro- 
posed in  the  commilice  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  more  or  less  like 
the  proposition  of  who  should  have  the 
original  and  who  should  have  the  car- 
bon copy  of  the  order. 

Another  amendment  is  the  rewriting 
of  paragraph  6  of  section  3  (at : 

(5)  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent — 

We  strike  out  "a  Secretary  cf  a  mili- 
t."'ry  department  or"  and  continue — 

a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
presenting  to  a  committee  of  the  Congress— 

And  it  certainly  would  be  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services. 
The  committee  bill  says — 

on  his  own  initiative — 

In  this  rewrite  we  strike  out  "On  his 
own  initiative"  because  in  my  humble 
opinion  it  is  really  meaningless.  If  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
a  conviction  that  certain  things  should 
be  presented  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, then  it  is  his  duty  to  present 
them  and  the  phrase  "on  his  initiative" 
is  not  neces.sary.  If  he  has  a  firm  con- 
viction he  will  come  to  the  committee 
and  tell  us.  That  is  what  he  should  do 
and  that  is  what  we  want  him  to  do, 
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and  certainly  any  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  of  a  department  should  want  him 
to  do  so.  He  would  gladly  invite  him 
to  come  and  explain  it,  if  such  an  in- 
vitation should  be  necessary.  Then  the 
language  continues — 

after  first  so  Informing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  recommendations  relating  to  the 
Departmeut  of  Defense  that  lie  may  deem 
proper. 

Then  the  third  amendment  is  the  one 
which  deals  with  roles  and  missions. 
and  is  a  rewrite  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  section  3  (a)  : 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant 
Junction  of  a  military  service — 

I  skip  down  to  the  definition  of  "major 
combatant  function."  This  amendment 
strikes  out  of  the  committee  bill  the 
language: 

No  major  combatant  function  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  for  transfer,  rejis- 
Bignment.  abolition,  or  consolidation  until 
after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  con- 
■ulted  In  respect  thereto  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now  how  do  we  define  what  is  a  "ma- 
jor combatant  function"  and  we  say: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  com- 
batant function  shall  be  considered  a  "major 
combatant  function"  whenever — 

The  committee  bill  carries  the  num- 
ber "one."  meaning  a  single  member  of 
the  Joint  Ciiiefs  of  Staff  who  may  object 
to  a  proposed  transfer  of  a  function. 

We  strike  tliat  out  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  number  "two"  as  to  the 
number  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
must  object  and  we  also  add.  the  riRht 
to  object  to  a  service  Secretary.  So  it 
reads: 

"Whenever  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  or  a  Secretary  of  a  mil- 
itary department,  certify  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (1)  that  the  function 
to  be  transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or 
consolidated  is  an  indispeiiEabie  and  integral 
part  of  the  combatant  capability  of  a  mili- 
tary service  and  (2)  that  the  proposed  trans-- 
fer.  rea-sslgnment,  abolition,  or  consolidation 
will,  if  aocompliahed.  seriously  impair  the 
national  security:   Provided — 

And  this  part  is  the  committee's  own 
language: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  authority  to  assign,  or  reassign,  to  one 
or  more  departments  or  services  the  develop- 
ment and  operational  use  of  new  weapons  or 
weapons  systems. 

These  are  three  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  some 
time. 

Mr.  A  RENDS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
time  away  from  others.  Time  is  very 
hmited  on  this  bill.  If  the  gentleman 
yield.s  me  time  will  it  have  to  be  taken 
from   others   who   may  wish   to   speak' 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  I  understand,  and  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  inform  the 
House,  these  amendments  are  the  same 


as  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin  1,  the  sub- 
stitute bill  offered  to  carry  out  the  three 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
in  his  press  release.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  now  informs  the  committee 
that  that  bill  will  not  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute, just  the  three  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  Will  not  be  offered  as  a  substitute  but. 
rather,  that  these  three  amendments  as 
such  Will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  three  amendments 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  just 
read? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KIIiDAY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  at  liberty  then  to  tell  us  whether 
the  President  will  accept  the  three 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  has 
read? 

Mr.  AREND3.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to 
state  that  tlie  President  will  accept  these 
three  amendments  as  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  this  pro- 
vision which  provides  in  the  bill  that 
the  Secretary  or  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  can  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, docs  the  gentleman  exclude  sec- 
retaries under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No.  The  change  is 
this:  In  the  bill  it  is  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  amendment 
proposed  says  two  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Then  to  lliat  is  added 
"or  a  Secretary  of  a  department."  That 
is  the  difference. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  is  how  close  we  are  together 
on  all  of  these  items.  It  Ls  just  a  mat- 
ter of  words.  I  cannot  make  words  do 
what  I  want  them  to  do  and  I  am  afraid 
other  {)eoplc  cannot  either.  So  objec- 
tively we  are  not  far  aijart.  I  hope  we 
can  work  this  out  siitisfactory  to  all  be- 
cause certainly  in  a  matter  as  important 
as  national  defen.se  there  should  not  be 
this  division  among  us  as  to  wliat  we 
should  do  in  tlie  interest  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  very  good  and  able  friend  fiom  Texas 
asked  the  gentleman  a  very  candid 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  these  3  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  Martin  legi.«=lation,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  is  the  commit- 
tee inclined  to  accept  the  3  amend- 
ments in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's position  has  been  made  known? 
Mr.  KILDAY.  Of  course,  I  am  in  no 
position  to  speak  for  the  committee. 
For  myself,  may  I  say  I  am  definitely 
unwilling  to  accept  those  amendments. 
As  the  schedule  now  stands  I  am  sched- 
uled to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  expect  to  make  some  remarks. 
Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maiyland. 


Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  words  "at  his 
own  initiative"  were  meaningless? 

Mr.  ARENDS.    On  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  The  gentleman 
said  they  were  meaningless. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Meaningless  as  a  prac- 
tical matter. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  cut  them  out  then? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  For  the  same  reason 
as  to  why  tlicy  .seem  nece.ssary  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  be  kept  in. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.   KlLDAYl. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  we  are  Involved  in  .serious  busi- 
ness here.  We  are  Involved  in  business 
as  serious  as  any  which  could  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  working  on  this  business 
for  many  weeks.  It  goes  back  to  April 
16.  Smce  tJiat  time  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  it  constantly. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
what  is  going  on  here?  There  was  a 
message  delivered  to  the  Congress  on 
tlie  3d  day  of  April  1958  by  the  Presi- 
dent, stating  that  a  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  neces- 
sary. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on 
April  16.  1958,  the  gentleman  from 
M:\ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Marti.nI,  offered 
H.  II.  11958.  That  was  the  bill  which 
accompanied  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  transmittmg  suggested 
legislation. 

In  his  letter  of  tran.smittal  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that,  "I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  measure  such  as 
that  set  foith  in  the  draft  bill."  So 
that  on  April  16  the  President  of  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  11958  and  recommended  that  It 
be  adopted.  Thereafter  and  exactly  1 
month  to  the  day.  on  May  16.  1958. 
when  our  committee  met  in  executive 
session,  after  having  rewritten  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  had  rend 
to  the  committee  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  May  16.  It  has  already  been 
read  by  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
But,  in  that  letter  the  President  said,  "I 
congratulate  you  and  your  committee 
colleagues  for  the  propre<5.<;  made  toward 
developing  a  .sound  defense  structure. 
By  and  large  the  bill  seems  to  deal  posi- 
tively with  every  major  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress."  True,  he  said 
.some  amendments  could.  In  his  opinion, 
improve  the  bill,  but  that  he  was  re- 
questing a  member  of  his  staff  to  dis- 
cu.ss  two  of  those  with  us.  But,  in  that 
letter  of  congratulations  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  membeis  of  his  com- 
mittee, the  President  said  that  the  bill 
seemed  to  deal  positively  with  every  ma- 
jor issue  submitted  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress: not  complete  endorsement,  no,  but 
certainly  not  opposition  to  that  provi- 
sion. '' 

Then,  on  May  28.  and  for  what  reason 
I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
there  was  issued  at  the  White  House  a 
press  release  with  reference  to  the  same 
bill  that  the  President  had  so  warmly 
congratulated  us  about  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  approached  it  and  the 
positive  manner  in  which  we  had  dealt 
With  every  major  issue  that  he  had  sub- 
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mitted.  The  press  release  contained 
language  far  more  intemperate  tiian  I 
have  ever  known  being  used  by  the 
Wiute  Hou.se  wiili  reference  to  tlie  ac- 
tion of  a  commiuee  of  tiie  Congress. 

Our  bill  wa-s  condemned  in  three  in- 
stances. Let  me  read  some  of  tlie  lan- 
guage here.  With  reference  to  the  first, 
that  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  would 
have  direction,  authority,  and  contiol  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  tlie  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force,  exercised  through 
the  respective  Secretaries  of  such  de- 
pai  tinents.  it  wa.s  stated  that  tins  was  a 
legahzed  bottleneck  which  constricts  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se; 
puLs  a  premium  on  inlransitieancc  by 
lower  Pentagon  levels;  blocks  normal 
staff  piocesses;  fails  to  express  the  m- 
tent  of  tlie  committee  as  explamed  in 
its  report;  will,  as  the  committee  report 
itself  asserts,  cause  "administrative 
chaos  '  if  fully  implemented — with  the 
sjjecific  recoiumciidation  that  it  Le 
stricken. 

Tiien.  with  respect  to  major  combat- 
ant functions,  it  was  denominatpd  as  an 
"everyone's  out  of  step  but  me"  jjrovi- 
sion  which  vests  astonishing  authority  in 
one  military  man  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  his  military  colleagues,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  allows  one  military  man  to 
hold  up  defense  improvements  for  many 
months  and  perhaps  block  them  al- 
together; subordinates  civilian  judg- 
ment, authority,  and  responsibility;  re- 
pudiates concept  of  flexibility  cf 
combatant  functions. 

Now.  as  to  the  right  of  a  Secretary  or 
a  military  chief,  this  was  denominated 
as  "legalized  insubordination"  v.hich 
invites  interservice  rivalries;  invites 
insubordination  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Deft,Mi!^e;  endorses  idea  of 
disunity  and  blockini?  of  dcfen.-e  modern- 
izations; suggests  tliat  Congress  hopes 
for  disobedience  and  interservice  rival- 
ries; is  bad  concept,  bad  practice,  bad 
influence  within  Pentagon. 

The  Rentleinan  from  Massachu<^etts 
(Mr.  M.^RTINl  cffcied  a  bill— H.  R. 
12801 — to  carry  the  supgesticns  of  that 
press  release  into  the  present  bill  as  a 
substitute.  Sj  now.  \\ith  3  recom- 
mendations from  the  White  House,  all 
of  them  here  on  the  calendar  of  this 
House,  all  3  bearing  a  number  on  the 
calendar  of  this  IIou.<:e.  lo  and  behold, 
today  we  are  informed  that  all  3  of 
them  have  been  abandoned  and  that 
now  there  will  be  a  fourth  one  presented. 

I  know  that  you  aie  receiving  many, 
many  letteis  on  beautiful  linen  station- 
eiy,  beautifully  embossed,  urging  you  to 
pass  the  bill  as  i-equested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  none  of  them  tell  you  as  of 
what  date  the  President  is  to  be  sup- 
ported. Now  we  have  four  diffei'ent  pro- 
visions, all  of  them  endorsed  by  the 
President. 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
are  going  to  do  what  you  should  never 
have  had  any  doubt  that  you  were  going 
to  do;  you  are  going  to  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution requiies  of  you.  You  are  going 
to  do  what  is  expected  of  a  legislative 
body  in  a  free  Republic  such  as  ours. 
You  are  going  to  do  what  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  you  .■•hould  do  when  it  as- 
signed to  the  Congress  of   the  United 


States  the  power  to  raise  and  suppMjrt 
armies  and  to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Going  back  to  the  press  release  of  May 
28  from  tlie  White  House,  when  this  in- 
temperate language  was  used,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  amendir»ents, 
let  us  take  tiieni  in  reverse  order,  where 
complaint  was  made  of  the  following 
provision  which  has  been  m  the  law  since 
1S49; 

No  provision  of  this  act  Fhall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SiafI  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  initiative,  after  first  so  Informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommenduticns 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
he  may  deem  proper. 

On  May  28  that  was  denominated  as 
legalized  insuboidination.  But  liere,  on 
June  11.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
ArendsJ,  saying  that  he  speaks  witli  the 
right  to  say  that  the  President  supports 
it,  proposes  another  amendment  using 
this  exact  language  except  that  it  elimi- 
nates therefrom  "on  his  own  initiative  ' 
and  eliminates  therefrom  the  right  of  a 
Secretary  to  come  to  Congress.  He  would 
provide  that  only  t'ne  Ciiici  of  tiie  iiiili- 
taiT  services  had  that  right. 

We  have  been  talking  about  legalized 
insubordination.  Pirst  of  all  it  is  not 
legalized  in.suboidination — in  fact,  it  is 
not  insubordination  of  any  kind — if  a 
man  does  what  the  law  authorizes  liim  to 
do.  But  wiiat  will  you  denominate  the 
action  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
indicates  might  be  done  if  the  provision 
that  he  suggests,  leaving  oui  "on  his  own 
initiative'  is  adopted,  that  the  Chief 
would  come  anyway?  Then  you  cer- 
tainly have  insuboidination. 

So  that  is  the  amendment  which  was 
.so  roundly  denounced  from  the  Wiiiie 
House  on  May  28  and  is  now  submitted 
here  v.ith  a  few  woi-ds  removed,  and  the 
argument  is  made  tliat  it  is  identical  in 
intent  and  purpose  with  that  which  the 
President  condemned  on  May  28. 

Then  a  comijlaint  was  made  by  the 
V/hite  House  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  committer  bill  dealing  with 
major  combatant  functions.  I  irst  of  all. 
let  me  read  the  first  part  of  that  section: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
(2l  hereof,  no  major  combatant  functions 
iisslgned  to  the  military  services — 

How?  By  law — 
by  sections  205  (e).  206  (b^ ,  206  (c).  and 
203  (f)  hereof  shall  be  transferred,  reas- 
signed, abolished,  or  consolidated  until  the 
first  p?riod  of  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress. 

Sixty  calendar  days  after  notice  to 
the  Congress,  during  which  time  we 
could  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
prevent  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  what  could  possibly  be  wrong 
with  a  provision  which  prevents  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  from 
nullifying  the  express,  positive  terms  of 
a  statute  enacted  by  Congress,  signed  by 
the  President  and  existing  in  law.  Tlie 
President  insists  that  he  should  have 
the  right  to  do  exactly  the  contrary  of 
that  which  the  positive  law  requires  by 
having  the  Secretary  of  Defense  write 
a  letter  to  Congress  that  "At  the  end  of 


30  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter  I 
am  going  to  nullify  the  law  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  tlie 
President." 

All  that  we  ask  is  that  we  be  given  60 
days  wiihin  which  to  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution.  True,  it  need  not  be  signed 
by  the  President.  But  it  (toes  require 
the  aflirmative  action  of  botn  Houses  of 
Con.ffiess.  And  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  existing  today  either  House  of 
Consress  can  reject  a  reorganization 
plan  by  a  simple  majority  of  that  House. 

Da  not  L'et  confused  on  that.  It  used 
to  be  different,  but  the  amendment  of 
1957  made  it  clear  that  a  majority  vote 
of  either  house  may  reject  a  reorgani- 
zation plan.  But  they  are  going  to 
cliange  that  now  and  put  in  a  Service 
Secj-etary — one  of  the  political — and  I 
do  not  use  that  in  deiogation;  the  po- 
litical Side  of  the  Department  ratlier 
than  the  mihtary  side — that  a  Secretaiy 
appointed  by  ihe  President,  serving 
under  his  appointment  and  his  confirma- 
tion, misht  go  contraiT  to  the  desires 
of  the  Pieaident.  That  is  not  wiiat  we 
have  ever  had  in  nnnd  with  reference 
to  the  protection  of  major  combatant 
functions.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  strictly  military  matters.  It  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  pentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Ari:ndsj  that  two  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  have  lo 
oppose  the  transfer  or  abolition  of  a 
combatant  function.  But.  if  as  many  as 
two  oppose  it  would  not  even  be  sug- 
gested in  the  first  place. 

Except  wlien  the  Marine  Corps  is  un- 
der consideration  tliei-e  aie  only  four 
ri-^mbers,  tiie  Chief  ol  Staff  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  then 
tr:e  Chpii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaiT.  So  if  two  state  their  opposition, 
tlie  proposal  for  practical  purposes  has 
not  received  a  majority  cf  support 
within  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Under  existing  law.  which  is  to  be 
changed  by  the  present  proposal,  it  is 
El^ecifically  provided  that  the  Chan-man 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  lipve 
no  vote.  That  is  being  taken  out  be- 
cause they  say  it  downgrades  the  office 
of  t'.e  Cliairman  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of 
Staff,  and  they  do  not  voue.  anyway. 
So  you  would  never  have  anyUiing  pro- 
posed in  reference  to  the  abolition,  con- 
solidation, or  transfer  of  major  com- 
batant functions  if  2  of  the  3  Chiefs  were 
opposed  to  it.  So  they,  are  offering 
nothing  heie. 

Nov>-  let  us  go  to  the  ctlier  one.  Re- 
member we  aie  taking  them  in  reverse. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  which  provides  tliat  the  power  of  tl:e 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  over  the  mililaiy 
departments  shall  be  exercised  through 
the  respective  Secretaries  of  those  de- 
partments. 

You  can  talk  about  semantics  all  you 
please,  you  can  talk  about  language  and 
language  difficulty  all  you  please,  but 
you  will  find  that  in  every  proposal 
made  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  this  pha.se  • 
of  the  proposal  there  shall  be  no  power, 
no  authority,  resting  in  the  Secretaries 
of  Army,  of  Navy,  and  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  new  language  vvhich  has  been  sug- 
gested here  today  is  an  attempt  to  write 
into  law  certain  minute  administrative 
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procedures.  There  is  not  one  word  in 
there  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  has  any  statutory 
authority,  any  statutory  duty,  or  any 
statutory  obligation.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal defect  in  that  entire  contention. 

This  is  your  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  I  spoke  here  on  June  5  at 
quite  some  length  with  reference  to  this 
entire  subject  and  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem. I  could  never  be  more  serious 
about  a  matter  in  all  of  my  existence 
than  I  am  about  this  civilian  control  of 
the  military.  I  know  tliat  there  have 
been  times  when  you  have  kidded  me 
and  poked  fun  at  me  about  praising 
generals  and  standing  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  military.  I  have  taken  that  in 
good  humor  and  I  have  enjoyed  it. 
Many  Is  the  day  I  have  stood  at  this 
very  spot  insisting  that  the  entire  Mil- 
itary Establishment  be  properly  treat<>d. 
properly  compensated,  and  given  the 
benefits  which  thiey  sliould  have  as 
members  of  our  Military  Establishment. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  them 
and  for  their  very  hirh  qualities  and. 
too,  I  know  their  limitations.  I  know 
their  limitations  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  civilian  control.  Many 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  law  student,  I 
learned  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  very, 
very  well.  I  learned  it  sufficiently  well 
to  answer  the  questions  and  pass  all  the 
examinations  necessary  to  graduate 
from  law  school  and  be  admitted  to  the 
bar.  But,  I  never  was  able  to  apply  the 
rule  in  Shelley's  case  to  any  existing 
set  of  fact.s — to  make  the  facts  fit  the 
abstract  rule  or  the  abstract  theory. 

I  have  never  known  a  military  man 
who  did  not  believe  in  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  I  have  never  known  a 
military  man  who  did  not  proclaim  his 
total  and  complete  allegiance  to  the 
Idea  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
But,  I  have  found  very,  very  few  who 
have  ever  been  able  to  see  how  it  could 
be  applied  without  it  constituting  politi- 
cal interference.  Think  it  over.  Think 
of  how  many  times  you  have  been  able 
to  find  a  military  man  on  active  duty 
or  retired  who  could  distinguish  be- 
tween civilian  control  and  political  in- 
terference. What  happens  when  your 
military  gets  out  from  under  civilian 
control?  Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
through  the  last  month  ought  not  to 
have  to  be  asked:  What  could  happen? 
What  hai)pcned  in  France  within  the 
past  month?  What  happened  in  Prance 
only  yesterday?  A  brigadier  general  In 
Algeria  presided  over  a  committee  of 
public  safety  to  dictate  to  the  present 
premier  of  France  the  terms  upon  which 
the  military  would  go  along  with  his 
new  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
French  Government.  The  point  Is  that 
you  cannot  permit  the  military  to  ever 
get  them.selves  out  from  under  civilian 
control  to  the  extent  that  they  can  do 
here  what  they  did  in  France.  In 
France,  they  decided  that  the  present 
administration  is  no  longer  effective  for 
the  government  of  the  P'ourth  Republic 
of  France.  They  decided  that  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  con.'^titution  of 
France  is  no  longer  effective  for  the 
proper  government  of  France.     That  is 


what  happened  there.  Can  It  happen 
here?  I  do  not  think  it  can  happen 
here.  That  Is  what  I  think,  but  this  I 
know:  It  cannot  happen  here  so  long  as 
we  retain  complete  and  absolute  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  The  day  that 
you  do  what  is  requested  of  you  here — 
that  will  be  the  day  you  start  this  Re- 
public down  the  path  that  will  make  It  a 
banana  republic — banana  republic  I 
said — and  do  not  think  that  only  hap- 
pens in  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics.  It  does  not  happen  only 
there.  It  has  just  happened  to  one  of 
the  Big  Pour  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  a  vitally  scriou.s  business  that  you 
are  about  here  today.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  who  is  going  to  win  a  political 
struggle.  This  is  a  question  of  funda- 
mentals. The  fundamentals  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  States.  You 
have  here  a  struggle  which  has  gone  on 
in  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution.  This  is  a 
struggle  as  between  the  principle  of  con- 
trol of  the  military  by  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress  or  by  the  executive  branch. 
But.  that  struggle  had  gone  on  in  Eng- 
land for  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
American  Revolution.  Before  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  the  Parliament 
In  England  had  lost  out.  The  other  day 
I  read  to  you  at  some  length  from  Black- 
stone  telling  what  the  constitution  of 
England  was  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Under  the  Elngllsh  form 
of  government,  the  King  had  the  sole  and 
only  and  exclusive  power  of  rai.sing  and 
supporting  armies  and  providing  fleets 
and  navies  and  making  rules  for  their 
government.  Fullv  conscioiis  of  that 
fact,  our  Constitutional  Convention  pre- 
sided over  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  his 
time,  George  Wa.sh:ngton.  saw  to  it  that 
that  power  was  sp<-'cifically  taken  from 
the  executive  in  this  new  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  positively  and  in  the 
clearest  terms  took  from  the  President, 
as  the  Executive,  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  provide  navies  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  this  Nation. 
They  specifically  took  them  from  the 
President  and  tran.sfprrcd  them  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
has  been  the  system  under  wliicii  our 
Government  has  fu.nctloned  ever  since. 
If  this  Congress  should  surrender  in  this 
struggle,  It  will  be  the  first  time  that 
a  parliamentary  body  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence 
will  have  surrendered  since  the  .^econd 
year  of  the  reign  C'f  King  Charles  II. 
It  will  be  the  first  tine  since  then.  That 
was  the  surrender  of  the  Parliament 
to  the  King.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  that  power  existed 
here  In  Congress,  and  if  you  surrender 
now  you  arc  the  first  to  surrender  since 
the  second  year  of  Charles  II  of 
England. 

There  is  little  said  here  today  about 
how  much  of  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation we  have  pro\  Ided  for.  We  have 
provided  for  everything  that  is  strictly 
military.  The  President's  message  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McElroy.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  was  that  the  concept 
of   unified   command   is   the   heart   and 


soul  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan.  They  brought  here  legislation 
which  would  in  a  very  clumsy  manner 
accomplish  the  proper  organization  of  a 
unified  command.  We  rewrote  that  lan- 
guage, and  It  is  here.  That  has  always 
been  represented  to  us  as  being  the  heart 
and  .-^oul  of  the  President's  plan.  Not 
any  objection  come.s  from  the  executive 
department,  about  what  we  provided 
with  reference  to  the  unified  command, 
and  no  objection  could  come  because  we 
provided  In  the  clearest  of  language  that 
the  Prc.'^ldent  has  the  absolute  right  to 
establl-^h  a  unified  command.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defen'^e  will  fix  the  force  struc- 
ture thereof,  and  when  fixed,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Military  Departments 
shall  provide  the  forces  necessary  to 
maintain  that  force  structure.  Once 
these  forces  are  in  a  unified  command 
they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  unified 
command  except  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. '\  hus  nobody  can  interfere  with 
the  unified  command,  or  with  the  com- 
mander in  his  sole  and  exclusive  com- 
mand of  It.  The  unified  command  Is  of 
a  military  nature  and  we  have  provided 
for  it  even  better  than  the  President 
requested.  What  we  are  talking  about 
today  in  these  amendments  are  not  mili- 
tary questions. 

Do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  that 
Is  why  we  have  the  President  endorsing 
four  different  situations,  because  they 
are  not  within  the  realm  of  his  very 
great  competency.  They  are  not  mili- 
tary questions.  Tliey  are  questions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  legislation  and  civilian 
organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. That  is  why  the  President  has 
been  willing  to  take  four  different  suc- 
ceeding positions  since  the  16th  day  of 
April.  1958. 

We  have  provided  for  proper  civilian 
control.  We  have  provided  a  system 
under  which  you  cannot  aboli.'-h  the 
Marine  Corps.  You  cannot  abolish  na- 
val avi;^ition.  nor  any  of  these  other 
functions  which  are  now  in  existence, 
except  when  the  Congress  knows  about 
it  and.  by  not  acting,  approves  such  ac- 
tion. That  is  the  committee  provision, 
the  provision  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  AhendsI  says  he  will  seek  to 
change,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  such  action  can  only  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  If  two  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify 
against  the  proposal. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Idea  that  you 
have  got  to  have  an  Army,  a  Navy,  an 
Air  Force,  and  a  Marine  Corps  simply  be- 
cause we  have  always  had  them,  but  I  am 
certainly  wedded  to  the  proposition  tliat 
when  the  Congress  establishes  by  law  an 
Army,  a  Navy,  an  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
or  anything  else,  by  positive  provision  of 
law.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  abolished  by 
Executive  or  Presidential  flat.  It  Is  going 
to  be  abolished  by  a  law  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  or,  real- 
izing the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves,  there  are  provisions  in  this 
bill  giving  us  60  days  in  which  to  veto 
such  abolition.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  here  a  bill  v^Tit- 
ten  by  37  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  long  experience  in 
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this  House  and  in  military  matters. 
They  have  served  here  a  long  time  and 
devoted  almost  their  entire  time  to  the 
question  of  military  organization  and 
civilian  control. 

Unanimously  they  reported  this  bill. 
Two  members  expressed  reservation. 
But  this  committee  has  faced  this  Con- 
gress with  laws  vitally  affecting  the 
American  people.  We  have  drafted  the 
young  manhood  of  this  country  on  the 
ba'ds  of  laws  thou,';ht  out  and  reported 
to  the  Con'zre.ss  by  thii.  committee.  We 
have  provided  for  the  benefits  of  pay  and 
whatnot  involving  hundred.s  of  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee.  Where  is 
there  any  reason  now  that  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  this  committee  should  be 
rejected  by  this  House  of  Rcpre.'^enta- 
tives  on  a  matter  pecu.iarly  within  our 
knowledge  and  on  a  matter  expressly 
committed  to  you  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

It  is  not  whether  ycj  would  like  to 
avoid  this  and  let  the  President  do  it; 
the  Constitution  does  not  say:  "The 
Congress  shall  not  do  it  if  somebody 
thinks  that  the  Presiden'  at  the  moment 
mit'ht  be  the  belter  qual  fied,"  this  is  an 
obligation  devolving  upcn  you  that  you 
cannot  get  away  from,  you  cannot  dodge, 
you  cannot  duck;  you  have  got  to  stand 
up  here  and  you  have  cot  to  face  it. 

You  have  got  to  face  the  proposition 
that  the  organization,  tie  raising,  sup- 
porting, and  providing  of  armies  and 
navies  is  Uic  obhi'ation  cf  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  Si^ates.  11  is  here;  you 
liave  got  to  decide  it.  and  1  submit  to  yuu: 
Why  is  it  any  different  hi  re  than  in  the 
case  of  other  Ic'gislation  that  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  this  ccmmillee  should  not 
be  followed  in  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation, when  you  have  nothing  more 
tlian  the  flimsy  excuses  gi^en  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  to  adopt  different 
language  which  he  sayb  will  accomplish 
the  same  purpose? 

Should  you  do  It? 

Of  course  you  should  no*,,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  will. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr  KILJDAY.     I  yield  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  wa;it  to  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  whei  he  says  the 
measure  was  unanimously  adopted,  that 
there  were  two  exceptions  and  reserva- 
tion'^: and  in  the  pcntlema  I's  speech  re- 
cently he  made  that  exceptlan. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  did  that  today.  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon  1:  he  did  not 
hear  It.  I  think  I  can  g  ve  the  exact 
words.     I  said  "with  two    eservations." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlemai  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Gavin). 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chai-man,  to  me 
this  is  one  of  the  most  imi  ortant  pieces 
of  legislation — the  reorgan  zation  of  the 
Defense  Department — that  will  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  sessii  m. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  great  Interest 
that  has  been  taken  in  this  bill  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  we  can  work  out 
satisfactory  legislation. 

First  let  me  say  that  th»  President  Is 
not  presenting  four  differ  ?nt  positions, 
that    the    President    is    or  ly    trying    to 
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reach  an  agreement  that  Is  satisfactory 
to  everybody  concerned.  Let  me  state 
that  the  committee  certainly  changed 
their  opinions  from  their  original  biU, 
if  I  recall  correctly  there  were  3  dif- 
ferent versions  before  we  arrived  at  the 
1  that  is  presented  here  today.  The 
committee  acquiesced  to  the  extent  of 
granting  16  out  of  19  requests  made  by 
the  Piesident.  So  the  committee 
changed  their  conclusions  on  this  pro- 
posed Icgi-slation  from  the  original  leg- 
islation presented.  I  actually  think  that 
we  would  not  be  in  the  position  we  are 
today  if  we  had  not  rushed  this  legis- 
lation through  with  the  sx>eed  we  had. 
In  fact,  I  requested  that  men  like  Gen- 
eral Gruentiier,  men  like  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay  be  heard,  like  the  foimer  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett,  and  others. 
Oh,  no.  Tile  legislation  had  to  be  re- 
ported tlie  following  week,  on  Tuesda}', 
with  no  particular  reason  for  expediting 
it,  it  was  evident  it  was  going  to  be  re- 
ported out  the  day  it  was  presented  and 
it  was. 

Wlien  the  bill  came  before  the  com- 
mittee it  was  read.  I  took  exception  to 
one  section.  I  said,  "Let  us  consider 
this  important  matter  momentarily,  let 
us  discuss  this  matter."  It  pertained  to 
functions  exercised  through  the  respec- 
tive Secretaries  of  the  departments. 
Oh,  no;  the  bill  was  written  and  that  was 
it.  There  was  no  u^e  of  my  trying  to 
argue  with  the  entire  committee,  so  I 
just  backed  off  and  accepted  it.  Al- 
tliough  I  did  not  like  it  there  was  noth- 
ing I  could  do  about  it  so  I  voted  for 
it  with  reservations. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Without  pointinpr  a 
finper  at  anyone,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say — I  believe  every  Member  will  agree — 
when  we  did  act  on  this  bill  the  lan- 
guage incorporated  in  the  bill  at  that 
time  had  never  been  examined  fully  by 
m?mbers  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  No;  I  had  never  seen 
the  final  bill.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
and  action  was  to  be  taken  on  it  as 
you  know  immediately. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair 
and  considerate.  I  am  sincere  and  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation.  I  knotv' 
of  no  man  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard, 
a  deeper  respect,  and  a  greater  admira- 
tion than  I  do  for  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson). 
A  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  over  the  past  43 
years.  I  say  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  present  legislative  proposals  to  the 
committee.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  and  deep  respect  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  why  I  have  taken  the  position  I  have 
taken.  He,  too,  is  schooled  in  the  art 
and  technique  of  warfare;  he.  too,  spent 
his  life  In  the  military;  he,  too,  led  oiu: 
forces  to  victory  in  World  War  n;  he, 
too,  commands  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  American  people  who  have 


respect    for    his    thinking^    on    military 
matters  and  legislation  of  this  nature. 

We  are  not  too  far  apart  on  our  think- 
ing on  this  legislation,  and  if  we  had  not 
moved  so  speedily  I  am  quite  certain 
that  we  would  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

You  all  recall  when  sputnik  was  or- 
bited? Everybody  was  concerned, 
everybody  was  disturbed  and  excited 
about  our  defense  setup.  All  agreed  we 
would  have  to  do  something,  we  would 
have  to  reorganize  our  national  defense 
and  quick.  We  were  veiT  much  con- 
cerned about  reorganizing  our  defenses. 
After  14  or  15  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  listening  to 
the  bickerings,  the  beefings,  the  petty 
personalities,  the  feuds,  the  discrimina- 
tions, the  jealousies,  the  interservice  ri- 
valries, it  was  my  opinion  that  we 
should  bring  out  legislation  for  reor- 
ganization of  our  defense  setup  and  find 
out  where  we  were  going.  The  neces- 
sity is  to  coordinate,  to  cooperate,  to  pre- 
vent overlapping,  duplication,  and  to  de- 
velop a  simplification  of  the  defense 
structure,  and  build  up  a  defense  or- 
ganization that  will  meet  the  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  us  at  any  time 
at  any  place  in  the  world. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  present 
setup  was  holding  back  the  defense  pro- 
pi'am.  Even  my  good  and  able  friend, 
our  chairman,  if  I  recall  correctly,  said: 

We  have  too  many  Secretaries,  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  assistants  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries.     Let  us  get  down  to  business. 

However,  when  you  bring  out  legisla- 
tion to  simplify  the  defense  structure 
and  you  get  to  this  wording  "separate 
administration  exercised  through  respec- 
tive Secretaries  of  such  departments," 
you  take  it  away  above,  you  put  it  back 
again,  and  you  are  right  whei-e  j-ou 
started.  Unless  this  is  corrected  and 
cla- sified  there  will  be  just  as  much  bick- 
ering and  difficulty  and  interservice 
rivalries  as  we  had  before. 

As  for  m?.  I  am  so  tiied  of  all  of  It  that 
I  am  willing  to  consider  anything  that 
anybody  recommends  to  see  if  we  cannot 
improve  the  situation  and  prevent  dupli- 
cation, overlapping,  petty  interservice 
rivalries,  and  build  up  a  strong  national 
defense. 

Now,  what  does  this  proposed  amend- 
ment do?  I  do  not  think  it  takes  any- 
thing away  from  any  Secretary  of  any 
service  department.  All  it  does  is  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  al- 
locate to  an  Assistant  Secretary  a  project, 
and  that  Assistant  Secretarj'  can  contact 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
service  departments,  providing  he  ad- 
vises the  Secretary  of  that  service  de- 
partment that  it  is  his  intention  of  con- 
ferring. What  is  the  situation  now? 
Well,  he  has  to  go  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  service  department.  Then  he  re- 
fers it  to  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  that 
is  referred  to  another  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  then  to  another  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, and  the  testimony  we  had  be- 
fore our  committee  was  to  the  effect  that 
between  the  Secretaries  it  took  from  6 
months  to  a  year  to  get  anything  accom- 
plished. So,  what  is  the  matter  with  a 
proposal  of  this  nature?     They  are  not 
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bypassing  the  Secretary  of  the  service 
department.  It  is  just  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  allocate  a  project 
to  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  can  go 
right  direct  to  the  particular  individual 
in  that  service  department  without  go- 
ing through  all  of  the  channels  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  which  takes  6 
months  or  a  year  or  more. 

Now.  that  is  all  that  amendment  doe."^. 
and  I  cannot  see  where  it  takes  anything 
away  from  any  of  the  department  Secre- 
taries.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now.  the  facts  are:  Everybody  admits 
that  all  of  the  department  Secretaries 
have  multitudinous  problems;  they  have 
voluminous  work:  they  are  overworked, 
and  we  are  trying  to  afford  them  relief  so 
that  a  project  originating  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  be  exp«Klited  and 
go  direct  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
handle  the  project  witiiout  going 
through  the  channels  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  after  they  have  notified  the  head 
of  the  respective  service  department. 
So.  certainly  he  is  not  being  by-passed. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  this 
proposed  amendment  and  I  am  satisfied 
It  would  in  no  way  affect  the  head  of  any 
service  department. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  1  Mr.  Vinson  1 .  is 
a  very  busy  man  with  many  responsibil- 
ities and  he  turns  in  a  magnificant  per- 
formance. If  I  want  Information  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  would 
hesitate  to  trouble  and  bother  Mr.  Vin- 
son. I  would  seek  the  Information  from 
one  of  the  counsels  of  the  committee 
rather  than  disturb  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Sentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Perm«ylvanla  I  Mr.  Gavin  J  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  And  that  is  about  all 
this  amendment  will  do,  that  is  to  expe- 
dite important  matters  that  must  be 
attended  to.  Now  let  us  not  get  dis- 
turbed about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
these  great  United  States.  I  will  not. 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  very  able  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  preceded  me  say,  that  he  will 
not,  either. 

What  concerns  me  Is  this:  When  this 
legislation  was  first  considered.  It  was 
not  a  scholarly  and  factual  attack  that 
was  made  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
but,  it  was  an  attack  such  as  remarks 
that  it  will  lead  us  down  the  line  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship;  it  will  lead  Into  a 
Prussian  general  staff;  the  Secretary 
wants  a  blank  check  of  $40  billion  to 
spend,  as  he  sees  fit.  Well,  now,  you 
know  that  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to 
get  any  blank  check.  Every  witness  that 
came  before  us  was  asked,  "Do  you  think 
this  will  affect  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  defense?"  "No.  sir."  "Do  you 
think  it  will  affect  any  particular  part  of 
your  particular  department.  Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force?"    "No.  sir."    "Do  you  think 


it  will  eliminate  the  Marine  Corps  or 
Navy  air?"  "No,  sir,"  Witnesses  like 
General  Bradley  and  people  of  that  mil- 
itary experience — for  whom  we  have  a 
very  high  regard — supported  the  reor- 
ganization profKJsals.  So,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  want  to  leave  an  impression 
that  we  cannot  develop  satisfactory  leg- 
islation. 

Talking  about  reorganization,  I  stated 
my  position  last  week.  Certainly,  I  am 
for  reorganization,  but  reorganization  as 
we  should  reorganize.  So  when  they 
tried  to  cut  back  the  Army  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  "Listen,  Mr.  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  my  opinion  you  are  wrong. 
We  need  a  standing  Army  of  at  lea.st 
900,000  men  and  we  restored  the  $99 
million  to  keep  our  ground  forces  at 
900,000  men.  I  am  for  reorganization, 
however  I  think  we  ouRht  to  approach 
reorganization  in  a  practical  and  realis- 
tic manner.  Do  not  let  anybody  leave 
the  impression  that  we  are  going  to  take 
away  from  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  defense,  because  last  week 
when  the  question  of  the  size  of  the 
Army  was  up,  we  moved  right  In  and 
said.  "Now  li.sten.  you  put  back  $99  mil- 
lion. We  want  a  standing  Army  of  900,- 
000  men." 

Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  If  an 
attempt  was  made  to  do  away  with  Navy, 
Air,  or  the  Marine  Corps,  Congress  would 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  it  happen?  Why, 
certainly  not.  These  simple  amend- 
ments will  solve  the  problem.  There  is 
nothing  that  cannot  be  worked  out.  We 
should  work  them  out  and  pas.s  this  bill 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Vinson  bill 
pa.ssed  with  theso  amendments.  The 
Martin  bill  Is  proposed;  however,  the.se 
simple  amendments  could  be  accepted, 
and  I  know  that  *.he  chairman  Is  mo.'-t 
considerate  and  I  hope  that  they  can  be 
accepted  and  the  Vinson  bill  with 
amendments  passed  by  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  am  proud  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  havln,'  followed  this  legisla- 
tion most  carefuUv  so  when  I  speak  to 
you  today.  I  am  t£.lking  to  you  with  the 
sincerity  and  the  conviction  that  with 
the  amendments  that  will  be  offered  It 
will  be  a  piece  of  legislation  of  which  we 
can  be  proud. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Peiui- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Van  Zandt]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.  1  Fifty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[R^)ll  No.  97] 

Auchlncloss         Orlffltlis  Prouty 

Bailey  Holine'.d  R.-\rtwan 

Barden  Jark.soo  Robesoii,  V». 

BarltiK  Jamo8  Scherer 

Blatnllt  Jpiilclri.5  Shuford 

Buckley  Koarrr-y  Smith.  Calif 

Burdlclc  KeariiH  Smith.  Mis*. 

Christopher         Madden  Bpenci 

Denton  Metcalf  Teller 

Dle«  Miller,  Nebr.        WUlU 

Durham  Morrln  Yatea 

Enxle  Multer  Younger 

Gregory  Fowell 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Watts, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.  R. 
12541,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  384  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
di.scussing  the  legislation  before  us,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  the  bill  was  reported  it 
represented  a  reasonable  compromise  in 
those  areas  where  there  was  much  con- 
troversy. 

The  bill  not  only  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  likewise  a  qualified 
endorsement  by  President  Ei.senhower. 
Since  the  bill  was  reported  with  suc'h  a 
qualified  endorsement,  three  areas  of 
conflicting  opinion  have  developed,  as  far 
as  the  President  is  concerned.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  language  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  may  be  resolved  through 
agreeable  amendments  before  the  bill 
reaches  final  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  perfected 
after  weeks  of  hearings  and  after  a  lot  of 
Rive  and  take  by  both  sides.  It  does  not 
reprej^ent  snap  judgment,  but  a  bill  that 
was  drafted  with  utmost  care  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Hou.se  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  who  are  dedicated  to  th« 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  strong  and 
solvent  America. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  bill  or  the  Issues  In  con- 
flict, but  to  simply  project  my  thinking 
into  the  future  and  In  so  doing  analyze 
the  problem  confronting  our  Nation  as 
we  move  from  the  conventional  method 
of  prosecuting  wars  Into  the  more  mod- 
em methods  of  the  nuclear  age. 

In  other  words,  we  are  In  a  period  of 
transition.  As  a  result,  we  have  some 
who  think  we  should  maintain  two  types 
of  defense:  First,  a  conventional  type  of 
fight  limited  wars:  and  second,  the  more 
modern  methods  to  fight  a  nuclear  war. 
In  addition,  you  hear  of  the  possibility 
of  firepower  displacing  manpower  and 
of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  merger  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  There  are  many 
other  fields  of  national  defense  under 
discussion,  including  the  cost  factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serving  as  I  do  on  both 
the  House  Armed  S«-rvices  Committee 
and  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  can  see  in  the  dis- 
tance a  type  of  national  defense  com- 
pletely different  from  what  we  have  to- 
day and  for  the  next  several  years. 

While  some  may  disagree  with  my 
views,  I  can  see  future  wars  being  fought 
from  continent  to  continent  with  guided 
mi.ssiles  carrying  nuclear  warheads. 
This  means  that  the  type  of  our  present 
day  military  machine  will  be  obsolete 
to  the  extent  that  we  will  have  little 
use  for  conventional  methods  of  warfare. 
Even  some  of  our  modern  methods  of 
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waging  war  now  employe<l  by  our  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  outmod«  d. 

As  we  pass  through  tils  transition 
era.  Congress  will  be  cjlled  upon  to 
make  momentous  decisions  affecting 
military  manpower  and  equipment,  to- 
gether with  roles  and  the  mission  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  face  realities  and  to  make  bold 
and  courageous  decisions  n  the  field  of 
national  defen.se.  Most  of  these  de- 
cisions will  be  whether  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  tlie  recommendations  of  those 
charged  with  the  respom  ibility  of  ad- 
ministering our  national  cefense  policy. 
This  places  a  grave  re.si>onsibility  on 
the  shoulders  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  many  tii  ics  that  with- 
out a  strong  economy  the  riilitary  might 
of  our  Armed  Forces  i.s  imp 'riled.  There- 
fore, as  We  face  decision.*  in  the  field 
of  national  dcf cn5e  we  mu  it  protect  our 
economy  by  getting  the  ;nost  for  our 
Armed  Forces  out  of  everj  dollar  spent 
for  national  security. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  at  the 
present  time  based  on  a  $72  billion  budg- 
et. 62  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
our  Government  is  for  national  security, 
which  includes  foreign  aic  ,  atomic  en- 
erciy.  and  our  Armed  Forcef .  This  leaves 
only  38  cents  out  of  every  Government 
dollar  for  nonmilitary  activities  of  the 
Government.  Brcciking  this  figure  down 
we  find  7  cents  for  vcteians'  benefits, 
11  cents  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  20  cents  for  other  nonmili- 
tary functions  of  Government.  There- 
fore, from  this  breakdown  it  is  apparent 
that  we  cannot  spend  mucl  more  for  the 
military  expenditures  of  Covcmmcnt  If 
the  ncnmlUtary  functiom  of  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  financed. 

Let  us  see  what  is  hapi  cnlnt:  In  the 
cost  of  military  erjuipmcat,  including 
weapons,  planes,  mis.siles,  and  so  forth. 

In  Woild  War  II  a  B-23  cost  $30^.030, 
a  B-36  J4  million,  and  the  present  B-IS2 
nearly  $8  million.  In  tlic  licriod  19C0  to 
1965  the  B-70  will  rcplact  the  B-52  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  SIC  million  each. 

To  replace  the  present  S.\C  B-47  force 
with  a  B-58  force  including  replace- 
ment of  the  KC-97  tankers  with  KC-135 
tankers,  the  total  cost  for  aircraft  and 
spares  will  run  from  $20  oillion  to  $25 
billion. 

A  World  War  II  fighter  aircraft  cost 
$93,000,  the  present  F- .00  $750,000, 
while  the  F-106  now  comi  ig  into  being 
will  cost  4  times  as  much  or  $3  million. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
X-15  aircraft  now  being  developed  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  n  California. 
Three  of  these  aircraft  are  estimated  to 
cost  $120  million  and  to  el  minate  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  to  fu  'ther  develop 
the  X-15  to  perfection  the  final  cost  for 
one  plane  alone  may  reach  $100  million. 

Let  us  talk  about  tiie  Navy.  A 
World  War  II  carrier  cos-,  $55  million, 
the  Korean  war  carrier  $204  million,  and 
the  present  nuclear-powered  carrier  $314 
million. 

Submarines  Ip  World  W:ir  II  cost  $4.7 
million  each,  in  the  Korear;  war  $22  mil- 
lion, while  the  present  nuclear-powered 
Nautilus  type  cost  $48.9  million.  The 
Polaris-type  submarine  nov  under  devel- 
opment will  cost  $92  milliOM. 


The  World  War  H  cruiser  ranged  In 
cost  from  $36  million  to  $58  mllUon 
apiece.  To  convert  these  cruisers  to 
guided  missiles,  the  cost  of  conversion 
will  amount  to  $90  million  each. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Army  for  a 
moment.  The  .30-cahber  machinegun. 
known  as  standard  equipment,  cost  $445 
during  World  War  n,  while  its  replace- 
ment, the  M-60.  costs  $1,700.  The  World 
War  II  90-millimeter  antiaircraft  bat- 
tery, including  sight  and  installation, 
cost  about  $7.2  million.  To  replace  it 
with  a  Nike  battery,  the  cost  was  $17 
million.  To  keep  these  batteries  modem 
with  Nike-Hercules  missiles,  the  cost  will 
be  three  times  greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comparison  I  have 
given  of  the  cost  of  World  War  11  and 
present,  modern-day  equipment  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  look  at 
the  cost  of  the  follov.ing  items: 

First.  The  Continental  Defense  Com- 
mand, now  in  existence  for  4' 2  years, 
costs  $13  billion,  with  a  $2 '2  billion  an- 
nual operating  cost.  Keep  in  mind  it  is 
going  to  cost  billions  more  to  keep  it 
modem. 

Second.  The  testing  and  evaluating  of 
ne-.v  weapon  systems  from  the  period 
1906-53  will  cost  $20  billion,  or  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  working  day. 

Third.  One  squadron  of  ICBM's  will 
cost  $1  billion,  while  an  anti-ICBM  sys- 
tem will  cost  $13  billion.  There  figures 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  only 
one  type  of  missile.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  other  types  of  missiles  will  aliO 
co.'?t  billions  of  dollars. 

Since  I  liave  been  speaking  about  mis- 
siles, and  clnce  they  represent  the  mod- 
em method  of  warfare,  let  me  reveal 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  dollar 
spent  for  national  defense. 

In  1953.  just  2  cents  of  the  defense 
dollar  was  spent  on  missiles;  in  1957,  15 
cents;  in  1959,  an  estimated  24  cents 
v.ill  be  spent;  and  in  1960,  an  estimated 
35  cents.  From  these  figures  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  more  modern  method  of 
prosecuting  a  war  is  requiring  more  of 
the  defcn.se  dollar.  Given  another  10  or 
15  years,  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
dcfciise  dollar  to  pay  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting conventional  warfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking 
mostly  about  equipment.  Let  us  talk 
about  personnel.  The  direct  military 
personnel  cost  per  man  in  1930 
amounted  to  nearly  $3,000;  but  in  1958, 
including  the  recent  pay  increases,  the 
cost  per  man  is  $13,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  conclude  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  British  recog- 
nized some  years  ago  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  maintam  both  the  conven- 
tional and  the  more  modern  method  of 
prosecuting  a  war.  Therefore,  to  live 
within  their  economic  capabilities  and 
to  have  at  their  disposal  a  modem  mili- 
tary machine,  their  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  missile  or  the  more  modern 
method  of  warfare. 

These  figures  I  have  quoted  are  star- 
tling because  they  reveal  the  grave 
problem  this  Nation  Is  faced  with  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  and  modern 
national  defense  without  impairing  our 
economic  stability. 


As  I  have  said,  some  are  urging  that 
a  complete  merger  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  distant  future  is  imperative.  I 
do  not  dispute  this  contention;  but  I  do 
say  that,  to  meet  the  present-day  as  well 
as  future  decisions  in  a  bold  and  cou- 
rageous manner,  we  need  legislation  of 
the  type  we  now  have  before  us.  If  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  those  who  ad- 
minister our  national -defense  program 
will  have  greater  flexibility  and  more 
authority  to  make  ti>e  necessary  deci- 
sions. Meanwhile,  Congress  will  have 
retamed  its  right  to  review  such  deci- 
sions and  by  so  doing  will  provide  an 
appropriate  checkrein  on  national-de- 
fense policy  during  this  transition  era. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  B.MES], 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  of  signal  importance, 
and,  in  my  judgment  imperative  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation, 

Tb  a  large  degree,  its  significance  is 
reflected  as  much  in  a  sense  of  attitude 
as  it  is  in  a  strict  legal  sense.  Much  of 
the  subject  matter  is  already  the  law  of 
the  land,  either  in  the  National  Security 
Act  or  in  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  military  services  granted  him  by  the 
Constitution.  In  fact,  much  of  what  is 
provided  in  this  measure  is  today  the 
modus  operandi  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  sufQcient  ex- 
amples in  present  law  to  provide  law- 
yers, and  therefore  the  separate  serv- 
ices, with  legal  arguments  to  convince 
them.selves  and  the  uninformed  that 
certain  words,  contained  in  different 
sections  of  present  law,  have  authority 
never  intended  and  which,  in  the  think- 
ing of  some,  become  paramount  and 
nullify  all  authority  granted  elsewhere. 
Such  diabolical  thinking  which  super- 
cedes common'^ense  and  the  clear,  plain, 
concise  explanations  on  this  floor  in 
years  gone  by,  has  resulted  in  bickering, 
duplication  and  loss  of  time,  money  and 
talent.  However  important  might  be 
the  individual  desires  of  the  re:.pective 
services  to  be  foremost  in  all  phases  of 
warfare  or  to  cling  to  roles  now  obso- 
lete, the  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  America  can  no  longer  afford 
to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  tradition  for 
tradition  s  sake,  else  we  will  get  bogged 
down  and  jeopardize  our  very  existence. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  giving 
to  all  with  the  sole  purpo.'^e  of  keeping 
everyone  happy.  We  have  many  hard 
choices  to  make  in  the  years  aliead  in 
the  distribution  of  our  funds  to  see  to  it 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  security 
is  provided  with  every  dollar  spent. 

A  fundamental  aspect  considered  in 
this  bill  is  the  recognition  that  we  no 
longer  have  months  for  retaliation.  We 
have  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 15 
minutes — to  execute  orders  if  we  are  to 
survive.  There  will  t>e  no  time  for  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  will  perform  such  and 
such  a  function.  There  will  be  no  time 
to  notify  individuals  who  believe  orders 
should  clear  through  them.  Unified 
and  .specified  combatant  commands 
must  he  in  direct  contact  with  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  will  give  the 
orders,  and  then  those  orders  must  be 
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carried  out  with  maximum  disp>atch. 
In  a  new  era,  we  must  have  new  think- 
ing. We  must  cast  aside  the  outdated 
conventions  bom  of  yesterday.  If  we 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  today,  there 
will  be  no  tomorrow. 

The  President,  in  various  messages 
personally,  and  through  his  various  as- 
sistants, military  and  civilian,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  submitted  his 
proposals  to  the  Congress  and  our  com- 
mittee. Although  many  people  made 
statements  outside  our  committee  room 
that  tended  toward  acrimony,  let  me  em- 
phatically and  truthfully  state  that  I 
do  not  recall  any  hearings  that  were 
conducted  in  a  more  cooperative  and 
harmonious  atmosphere. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  no  prob- 
lem areas  developed  during  the  hearings 
that  were  not  re.solved  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  involved.  All  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  us  by  the  President 
were  approved  by  the  committee  or  the 
Changes  concurred  by  his  representa- 
tives. In  brief,  there  were  no  points  of 
conflict,  no  differences  in  principles,  as 
we  prepared  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

When  the  committee  print  was  pre- 
sented to  us  for  the  first  time,  we  were 
al.so  given  the  Presidents  views  concern- 
ing it.  As  you  will  note  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report,  the  President 
stated : 

On  the  whole  the  bill  clearly  reflects  con- 
Btructlve  eCforts  to  correct  the  main  dlfflcvil- 
tles  which  have  troubled  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment In  recent  years.  I  congratulate 
you  and  your  colleagues  for  the  progress 
made  toward  developing  a  sound  defense 
structure — by  and  large,  the  bill  seems  to 
deal  positively  with  every  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  In  certain  respects — - 
two  quite  Important — I  believe  that  changes 
would  make  the  committee's  revision  clearer 
In  Intent  and  more  clear  cut  in  efTect  within 
the  Defense  Department.  I  hope  this  lan- 
guage will  be  suilaljiy  adjusted  ou  the  House 
floor. 

In  the  cordial  and  amiable  tone  of  the 
letter  and  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
committee  and  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  difflcult  hurdles  already  behind 
us,  we  seemed  to  have  no  problem  beTore 
us  in  finding  language  to  say  more 
clearly  what  we  meant  to  say.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  matter  of  principle  in- 
volved then  and,  in  my  judgment,  no 
question  of  principle  is  involved  now.  It 
is  certainly  most  distre.ssing  to  me,  after 
the  many  haid  hours  we  spent  on  this 
bill,  that  even  until  this  moment  we  have 
failed  to  find  the  words  on  which  we 
could  all  agree.  Our  words  were  frozen 
in  stone. 

I  have  great  pride  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  affection  and  deep 
respect  I  have  for  our  esteemed  chair- 
man is  shared  by  all  our  members. 
Whatever  differences  might  develop  in 
committee  are  almost  invariably  re- 
solved in  the  committee.  We  have  al- 
ways prided  ourselves  in  the  united  view 
we  always  took  toward  our  sole  ob- 
jective— the  security  of  our  Nation. 
Never  have  I  heard,  nor  would  we  coun- 
tenance, any  move  toward  political  and 
partisan  ends. 

Late  last  week,  when  It  became  ob- 
vious that  no  progress  was  being  made 
toward  resolving  the  final  points,  I  con- 
tacted  members   of   the   committee   on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  an  honest  effort 
to  uncover  the  differences  of  opinion.  I 
also  consulted  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration familiar  with  the  problem. 
I  can  say  to  you,  in  all  candor,  that  there 
were  no  differences  whatsoever  except 
how  identical  purposes  could  be  phrased. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  country  was 
entitled  to  more  than  a  fight  which 
loomed  on  the  House  floor. 

I  understand  that  three  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill.  I  have  read 
these  carefully  and  sincerely  believe  that 
they  represent  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  do  not  represent  a  retreat 
by  anyone  on  the  basic  principles  that 
are  involved. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that — 

Each  military  department  shall  be  sep- 
arately organized  under  its  own  Secretary 
and  shall  function  under  the  direction,  au- 
tliurity  and  contnl  of  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense exercised  through  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries of  such   Departments. 

It  is  these  last  eight  words  that  create 
the  problem.  It  was  the  committees 
view,  and  I  believe  rightly  so.  as  the  re- 
port points  out  that; — 

It  is  simply  sound  organlz-itlonal  procedure 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise  his 
superior  authority,  direction  and  control 
through  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments. If  such  a  procedure  were  not 
followed,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments wou'id  be  bypassed.  Isolating  them 
from  the  activities  of  their  departments. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  that  to 
happen.  The  S<?cretary  must  know  what 
is  going  on  in  his  own  shop  if  he  is  to 
conduct  it.  However,  if  the  language  is 
literally  interp-eted,  it  would  seem  to 
foreclose  the  daily  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  the  subordi- 
nates in  the  respective  departments  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  Oiricc  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  report  is 
then  careful  to  point  out  that  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  should  not  be  inter- 
preted in  its  strict  sen.se  in  this  respect 
because  if  such  cooperation  and  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  should  t)e  precluded, 
administrative  chaos  would  undoubtedly 
result. 

The  report  also  points  out  correctly 
that  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
are  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.'^e  may  specifically  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  them,  they  have  no 
authority  to  impose  their  will  upon  a 
military  department.  Yet.  the  bill  does 
not  take  into  consideration  this  delega- 
tion of  power  either  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  service  Secretaries.  If 
both  Secretaries  wished  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  their  subordinates,  the  bill,  if 
literally  interpreted,  would  preclude  such 
a  relationship.  If  there  is  no  delegation 
of  authority  at.  either  level,  then,  of 
cour.se,  matters  coming  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  go  through  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  respective  service.  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  amendment 
states  much  more  clearly  what  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  than  does  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  is  a  simple 
one  and  concerns  the  right  of  a  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  or  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  presenting 
to  the  Congress,  on  his  own  initiative. 


after  first  so  informing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  any  recommendations 
relating  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  he  may  deem  proper.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  I  discussed  this  point 
at  length  with  Secret&ry  McElroy.  Al- 
though he  expressed  a  desire  that  this 
section  be  eliminated  he  stated  that  it 
was  not  important  one  way  or  the  other 
to  him  and  if  the  committee  decides 
that  that  is  an  important  privilege  to  re- 
tain that  he  would  not  oppose  it.  I 
certainly  believe  that  if  a  miUtary  man 
would  jeopardize  his  career  to  .say 
something  to  the  Congress  which  he  be- 
lieves is  important  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  then  we  should  not  close  the 
door  to  him  by  striking  out  this  provi- 
sion. We  cannot  exercise  our  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  unless  we 
have  all  the  facts  and  our  judgment  is 
only  as  valid  as  the  Information  on 
which  it  is  ba.sed.  An  amendment  will 
provide  that  the  words  •on  his  own  ini- 
tiative" which  is  redundant,  anyhow,  be 
eliminated.  It  also  provides  that  the 
words  'a  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment" be  also  eliminated.  Since  he 
Is  not  a  technical  man  nor  a  profes- 
sional military  expert,  I  believe  that, 
too,  is  acceptable  and  preserves  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee. 

The  third  amendment  has  to  do  with 
major  combatant  functions.  Under  the 
committee  bill  a  major  combatant  func- 
tion is  defined.  It  states  that  a  com- 
batant function  becomes  a  major  com- 
batant function  when  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree 
to  the  tran.sfer,  reassignment,  abolition, 
or  consolidation  of  such  combatant 
function.  In  order  that  the  process  can- 
not be  held  up  by  one  Chief  who  might 
be  over  loyal  and  bia.^ed  toward  his  own 
service,  an  amendment  v.iU  be  offered 
which  Will  change  the  languaue  to  "two 
or  more  Chiefs."  However,  recognizing 
that  a  Secretary  of  a  Department  should 
have  something  to  say  if  his  Department 
is  being  torn  apart,  and,  particularly, 
since  he  does  not  have  to  protect  his 
career,  the  amendment  adds  "or  a  Sec- 
retai-y  of  a  military  department."  This 
also  is  better  language,  in  my  opinion, 
than  that  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  It  is  understood  that  such  a  prob- 
lem will  only  develop  on  major  issues 
and,  therefore,  a  statement^u^ill  be  re- 
quired indicating  that  the  function  is  an 
indispensable  and  integral  part  of  the 
combatant  capability  of  a  service  and 
that  the  action,  if  taken,  would  seriou.-^ly 
impair  the  national  security.  If  it  dees 
not  meet  those  tests,  then  they  should 
not  move  to  make  it  a  major  combatant 
function.  I  might  also  add  that  it  is  far 
better  law  and  procedure  to  require  that 
any  person  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense certify  his  reasons  for  disagree- 
ment rather  than  merely  say  he  dis- 
agrees and  therefore  force  an  issue  to 
the  Congress. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  will  be  adopted.  Tlie 
American  people  are  tirqd  of  the  bicker- 
ing that  is  going  on.  Xet  us  not  be 
divided  by  words  when  we  are  united  in 
thought.  Let  us  show  the  country  that 
bickering  in  these  matters  will  not  be 
tolerated   either  in  the  Department  of 
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Defense  or  the  Congresj  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  w(  uld  like  to  make 
my  position  clear,  too.  I  feel  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  an  excellent  bill.  I  do  agree 
that  these  amendment.'  which  will  be 
offered  are  perfecting  amendments. 
However,  I  could  not  ha',  e  supported  the 
substitute  bill  that  has  l)een  introduced. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  say  I  concui  in  his  opinion 
because  the  substitute  b;ll  did  not  reflect 
the  type  of  thinking  wiich  was  in  my 
mind  and  which,  I  believe,  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  CI  airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Will  the  di.^tinguished 
gentleman  from  Massj^chusetts  advise 
the  committee  how  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  would  be  responsible  under 
the  language  you  propose  to  offer? 

Mr  BATES.  I  will  answer  that  in  my 
remarks  later. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BATES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  One  of  the 
poir^ts  the  gentleman  is  making  in  his 
able  presentation  is  that  there  has  been 
no  conflict  and  no  partisanship.  But  it 
Is  my  understanding  thi.t  there  is  serious 
dispute  as  to  the  puri»ose  of  the  pro- 
posed bill.     Is  that  corr  '^ct? 

Mr.  BATES.  In  mv  humble  judg- 
ment— and  I  have  spen:  a  lot  of  time  on 
this  language — there  Is  no  difference  In 
principle.  It  is  a  que  ;tion  of  words — 
words  which  in  the  con-mittee  bill  would 
foreclose  the  operations  of  some  people 
In  the  Department  of  :3efense.  particu- 
larly the  Secretaries  of  the  various  serv- 
ices whom  we  attempt  to  protect.  I  will 
cover  that  point  in  a  rr.oment. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Would  the  sub- 
stitute bill  change  that,  In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  BATES.  In  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered,  haison  and  work- 
ing operations  between  the  two  subordi- 
nates could  take  place.  But  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  individual  service  does  not 
delegate  that  authority,  if  he  does  not 
have  a  designee,  then  Df  cour.se,  as  the 
committee  bill  says,  everything  must  go 
through  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective 
services. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  In  other  words, 
that  seems  to  be  the  s-jle  and  principal 
issue  in  the  debate  here  today. 

Mr.  BATES.  That  s  right.  In  my 
way  of  thinking,  if  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  services  wish  to  delegate  author- 
ity, they  are  precluded  from  doing  so 
under  the  provisions  cf  the  committee 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachiisetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  genth  man  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Becker). 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  I  want  to  conpliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  o:  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  G?orgia  (Mr.  Vin- 
son], for  this  very  wojiderful  presenta- 


tion of  the  bill  that  was  rep>orted  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  time  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  on  the  bill  now 
imder  consideration,  I  expressed  my 
reservations.  Additional  study  has  rein- 
forced my  concern.  I  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  in  three  particulars. 

They  are: 

First.  E>eletion  of  the  requirement  that 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  must  be 
exercised  through  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments; 

Second.  Elimination  of  the  extreme  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer,  reas- 
sign, abolish,  and  consolidate  combatant 
functions;  and 

Third.  Repeal  of  the  present  law  giv- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  individual  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  the  right  of  direct  appeal 
to  the  Congress. 

rXERCISED    THROUGH   THE    RESPECTTVI 
SECRETARIES 

The  1949  amendments  to  the  National 
Security  Act  were  intended  to  establish 
the  full  and  complete  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  over  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Although  the  expression  "separately 
administered"  was  retained  in  the  law, 
it  is  very  clear  that  that  phrase  was 
never  intended  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  declared  that 
the  words  "direction,  authority,  and 
control"  gave  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  run  the  three  E>epartments  as  he 
thinks  the  Department — of  Defense — 
should  be  administered. 

In  spite  of  these  good  intentions,  the 
expression  "separately  administered" 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block  which 
caused  wasteful  friction  and  delay  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  I  know 
it  was  not  done  by  intent  of  any  kind, 
but  at  the  time  the  witnesses  were  testi- 
fying before  the  committee  there  were 
occasions  when  they  would  not  give 
specific  instances  saying  it  was  unwise 
to  do  so  in  public  session,  that  they 
would  do  so  in  executive  session,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  in  the 
pressure  of  preparing  the  bill  they  did 
not  do  it,  so  we  did  not  get  the  specific 
instances. 

On  many  occasions,  one  or  more  of  the 
services  has  used  the  phrase  as  justifica- 
tion for  impeding  decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  this  fact  by 
the  many  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  rightly  caused  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  unanimously  that 
"separately  administered"  be  replaced  by 
"separately  organized".  With  this  rec- 
ommendation, I  am  in  full  accord.  It  is 
very  clear  that  an  organization  of  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  must  be  decentralized. 

However,  the  committee  bill  goes  fur- 
ther. It  adds  the  absolute  restriction 
that  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  mili- 
tary   departments    must    be    exercised 


through  the  Secretaries  of  these  various 
Departments.  This  ambiguous  language 
will  inevitably  produce  the  same  un- 
healthy consequences  as  did  the  former 
language  of  separately  administered. 

It  provides  a  loophole  which  could  and 
would  be  exploited  by  a  dissenting  serv- 
ice to  resist  the  unified  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  certain  that 
this  language,  whether  intended  or  not, 
will  impede  the  free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas  between  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  military  departrn^uts,^^ 

Direct  access  to  subordinate  ecnFlons 
is  just  good  staff  procedure  in  any  or- 
ganization. The  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  are  not  in  the  command  line. 
They  are  staff  advisers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Without  open  and  unob- 
structed channels  of  communication, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  function 
effectively. 

Our  committee  recognized  this  danger 
and  attempted  to  counteract  it  by  state- 
ments in  its  report.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  correct  ambiguous  language.  The 
right  way  is  to  insure  that  the  language 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend 
for  your  consideration,  deletion  of  the 
phrase  "exercised  through  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  such  Departments"  where 
it  appears  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  come  to  the  section  on  combat- 
ant functions. 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  com- 
batant functions,  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
we  preserve  the  present  wording  in  H.  R. 
12541,  we  will  open  the  door  for  contro- 
versy, bickering,  indecision,  and  delay 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
must  forgo  legal  sanction  or  legal  in- 
vitation of  such  controversy  in  our  na- 
tional-defense effort. 

Conditions  today  are  not  those  of 
1949,  nor  even  of  1953.  Fantastic  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  weapons  of  war.  Equally  rapid 
changes  can  be  expected  in  the  years 
to  come.  To  keep  pace  with  these  rapid 
developments  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  assign  the 
resources  and  manpower  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  exploit  technological  progress. 
Congress  will  not  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties if  it  unnecessarily  ties  the  hands  ol 
the  President  and  Secretarj'  of  Defense. 

It  is  the  rightful  intent  of  H.  R.  12541 
to  preserve  the  military  services — each 
with  its  very  broad  role  within  our  de- 
fense organization.  However,  as  the  bill 
now  reads,  it  is  conceivable  that  even 
relatively  minor  changes  in  functional 
responsibility  would  necessitate  delays 
of  many  months  for  the  Congressional 
review  necessary.  One  military  man, 
regardless  of  the  views  of  his  colleagues 
or  his  civilian  superiors,  could  cause  in- 
ordinate delay  and  bickering.  This  is 
unprecedented  authority  and  totally 
foreign  to  the  fundamental  concept  of 
civilian  control  over  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  National  Security  Act 
and  the  remainder  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  conflict 
could  occur  every  time  1  of  the  4,  and  in 
some  instances  1  of  the  5,  members  of 
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the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagreed  with 
regard  to  a  change  in  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  missions  assigned  to  the 
services.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  legislate  such  a 
condition. 

If  the  wording  of  H.  R.  12541  in  re- 
gard to  major  combatant  functions  is 
adopted,  the  procedures  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  manages  his  de- 
partmental resources  would  be  even  more 
restrictive  than  under  present  law.  Even 
more  astonishing,  these  restrictions 
would  operate  not  at  Congre.ssional  dis- 
cretion, but  at  the  discretion  of  military 
officers.  This  repudiates  the  concept  of 
clear  cut  and  direct  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — that  which  we 
seek  to  clarify  and  strengthen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  primarily  for  these 
reasons  I  urpe  that  section  3  of  H.  R. 
12541  be  amended  in  the  manner  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

RIGHT    or    APPEAL 

Section  3  (a)  (c>  (5)  of  H.  R.  12541 
continues  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  or  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present  to 
^  the  Congress,  on  his  own  initiative,  after 
first  so  informino:  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  he  may 
deem  proper.  This  right  of  appeal  by 
these  persons  should  be  abolished. 

The  languasre  of  H.  R.  12541  authoriz- 
ing this  right  of  appeal  is  a  verbatim 
extract  from  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  in  1919.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  any 
person  entitled  to  this  appeal  to  resort 
to  its  use;  yet.  Congress  has  always  been 
well  informed  on  any  disagreement 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
miirht  have  detrimental  effects  upon  tiie 
country,  and  has  by  requesting  members 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  appear 
before  various  pertinent  committees  suc- 
ceeded in  tlie  proper  degree  of  Concres- 
sional  supervision  over  the  Defense  De- 
partment. There  is  no  reason  why  this 
condition  should  not  continue:  conse- 
quently, it  is  unnecessary  to  write  a 
provision  into  the  law  which  encourages 
highly  placed  persons  within  the  De- 
partment of  Dcfen'^e  to  air  their  griev- 
ances before  a  C?onn:re.ssional  committee. 
No  similar  procedure  exists  within  any 
other  governmental  agency  and  rightly 
so.  Such  a  provision  is  contrary  to 
sound  management  principles  for  any 
office.  This  provision  is  directly  con- 
trai-y  to  our  common  goal  of  achieving 
greater  cooperation  and  unity  in  our 
defense  oiierations;  its  elimination  will 
assure  the  closer  coordination,  team- 
work and  cooperation  we  seek  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defen<:e  and  his  prin- 
cipal assistants  and  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  more  efficient  Defense 
Department. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
proposed  bill  is  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defeixse.  The  in- 
vitation for  his  principal  assistants  to 
appeal  to  Congress  beclouds  his  author- 
ity. Even  if  this  right  is  never  used 
Its  presence  in  the  law  is  bound  to  dam- 
age the  standing  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  be  subversive  of  his 
authority. 


The  President  has  used  forceful  lan- 
guage in  expressing  his  disfavor  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill.  He  believes  that 
this  provision  is  best  described  as  legal- 
iz;ed  insubordination  and  that  it  invites 
interservice  rivalries,  invites  insubor- 
dination to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defen.se,  endorses  ideas  of  disunity  and 
blocking  of  defense  modernizations,  sug- 
gests that  Congress  hoi>es  for  disobedi- 
ence and  interservice  rivalries,  is  bad 
concept,  bad  practice,  bad  influence  with- 
in the  Pentagon.  The  retention  of  this 
provision  serves  no  useful  purpose  what- 
soever, does  not  afford  the  Congre.ss 
acce.ss  to  information  that  cannot  be 
obtained  through  better  procedures  and 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  three 
amendments  are  vital  to  the  successful 
establishment  of  a  defense  organization 
which  will  insure  our  national  survival 
in  the^e  difficult  and  dangerous  times. 
It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
President  that  these  amendmrnts  are 
immediate  necessities.  They  were  fully 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  in  urging 
their  adoption. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
sug!^est  to  my  colleagues  today.  My 
memory  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  created 
in  1947.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  was  created  as 
a  policymaking  body.  If  that  is  the 
case,  the  American  people  were  badly 
deceived  in  1947. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  memory  serves  me 
well,  becau.'^e  I  came  to  Washington  as 
a  member  of  a  national  committee  at 
the  time  working  on  that  legislation.  It 
was  brouglit  about  for  the  purpo.se  of 
creating  greater  efficiency,  greater  con- 
trol and  unification  of  the  Armed  Forc- 
es. That  has  never  been  brought  about 
to  this  date  under  that  legislation  or 
amendments  to  the  act  since  1947.  and 
I  say  we  should  do  this  now.  The  time 
is  here.  Split  timing  is  necessary  in 
this  world  today  if  we  are  to  have  tlie 
national  security  which  is  so  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi  k. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  Hke  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  present  law 
which  now  gives  the  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  and  the  individual 
Joint  Chiefs  tlie  right  of  direct  appeal  to 
the  Congress.  If  you  take  that  right 
away  from  them,  would  you  not  in  effect 
be  making  them  assistant  secretaries  of 
defense? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  think  in  the  end  you 
would  reach  exactly  that  position.  I  still 
believe  that  Congress  should  hear  the 
whole  story  of  defense  which  I  am  going 
to  mention  later.  But.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  if  that  authority  is 
w  ithdrawn  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  .support  the 
committee  bill.  The  committee  met  for 
more   than  3  weeks  on   this  lctiii>lation. 


and  I  know  that  they  studied  and  worked 

hard  on  it.  I  have  been  proud  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  never 
allowed  partisan  politics  to  enter  Into 
our  consideration  of  our  national  de- 
fen.se  needs,  and  I  deeply  regret  tliat 
matters  have  arisen  such  as  they  have  at 
the  present  time. 

As  for  this  bill  being  hurried  before 
the  House,  I  know  tliat  it  was  not  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  the  bill  be 
hurried  to  the  House.  There  were 
speeches  being  made,  not  by  members 
of  the  committee,  demanding  immediate 
action.  Pressure  was  brought,  frankly, 
on  the  committee  that  UiLs  matter  be 
reported  as  soon  as  possible.  In  spite  of 
that,  we  did  hold  hearings  for  more  than 
3  weeks,  and  as  I  recall,  I  attended  every 
one  of  tho.<  e  heanns-'s. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  In  history, 
not   back   to   the   reorganization   bill  of 
1947,   but   I   would   like   to  mention   and 
call  attention  to  the  hearings  and   the 
action  on  the  reorganization  bill  in  1953. 
In  that  bill  the  Department  of  Defense 
was    given    everythinK    that    they    asked 
for  down  to  the  dotting  of  the  last  "i"  and 
the  crossing  of   the  last  "t."     If  I  am 
wrong,  I  would  like  for  somebody  to  call 
that    to    my    attention.      Then    this   bill 
came  before  the  committee.    We  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  bill  before 
It  came  to  us.     Tiiere  were  certain  ob- 
jections and  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  executive  department  and  the 
Committee  on  Anne  J  Services,  which  is 
only  natural.     You  find  through  history 
that  the  executive  and  the  military  are 
usually  somewhat  at  variance  from  the 
peoples  elected  representatives,  whether 
it  is  in  Congress,  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment body  elected  by  the  people.     Now. 
to  hear  some  people  talk,  you  might  feel 
that  heretofore  there  was  no  matter  of 
unity    of    purpose    that    there    was    no 
power  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
that  the  Departments  Army-Navy  and 
Air   were    going   entirely   at   cross   pur- 
poses.    If  you  care  to  refer  to  tiic  hear- 
ings, you   will   find  on   pages  6073   and 
6074  where  I  questioned  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  as  to  the  powers  he  now  hns. 
and  he  said  generally  this,  that  he  hnd, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  the 
right  to  relieve  any  and  all  officers  in 
the    Armed    Forces    immediately    from 
their    command    without    any    redtape. 
He  also  could  dismiss  any  secretary  or 
assistant  secretary  from  his  job  and  I 
suppose  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of   Defense,   civilian,   or   military.     The 
Secretary  of  Defence  could  appoint  the 
commander  or  relieve  the  commander 
of  any   task   force   or  department.     He 
could  determine  without   any   Congres- 
sional or  any  other  control,  the  composi- 
tion, and  numbers  of  every  task   force 
or    department    of    our    Armed    Forces 
whether  abroad  or  in  the  United  States; 
he  could  move  them  to  any  place  he  de- 
sired.    So  the  idea  that  he  has  been  a 
helpless  person  without  authority  is  en- 
tirely  in   error.     Frankly,   I    doubt    the 
necessity  of  this  legislation  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  right  all  of  the 
alleged  bickering  and  lack  of  unity. 

At  the  time  the  committee  voted  on 
the  bill,  we  thought — at  lea.st  I 
thought — that  we  were  in  material 
agreement    with    the   Prcsideiit.     I   sUll 
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think  we  were  substantially  In  agree- 
ment at  that  time.  And  no  one  here  has 
a  higher  regard  of  the  President  than  I. 
Every  member  of  that  committee  voted 
for  that  bill.  I  believ(  it  is  a  very  fine 
bill.  Oh.  it  Is  not  everything  I  would 
want.  I  have  never  sen  a  bill  that  had 
in  it  everything  I  wantfd.  But  this  com- 
mittee gave  honest  and  sincere  consid- 
eration to  all  matters  brought  before  us. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  bill  to  write 
and  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  making  a 
mistake  in  attempting  to  rewrite  this 
bill  in  the  floor. 

We  did  have  a  liaison  with  the  White 
House  toward  the  latter  days  in  the  writ- 
ing of  that  bill  and  I  thought  that  all 
were  in  substantial  agreement  on  this  bill. 
Frankly.  I  am  proud  of  the  job  that  has 
been  done  on  that  bill.  If  there  should 
be  an  emergency,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  suggested  amendments  to  this  bill 
that  would  speed  up  any  needed  action 
1  minute. 

There  are  three  matters  that  have 
been  brought  up  concerning  possible 
amendments  to  the  committee  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Becker  ) 
who  preceded  me  said  this  in  hLs  state- 
ment. I  am  reading  it  from  his  state- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  as 
he  put  out  a  release  on  it.  'I  his  is  what 
he  wants  in  the  way  of  an  amendment. 

Repeal  of  tlie  i)re9ent  law  giving  the  sec- 
retary of  the  military  departments  and  In- 
dividual Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  the  right  of 
direct  appeal  to  Congress. 

I  hope  the  time  never  comes  when  the 
military  are  so  tonguetied  and  so  regi- 
mented that  Congre.ss  may  not  know 
what  they  think.  If  that  is  democracy, 
it  is  not  my  concept  of  democracy.  Re- 
memt)er  this,  tiiat  the  previous  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  was  opposed  to  the  Jupiter 
program.  We  know  that  Congress 
backed  the  Jupiter  program  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  programs,  one  of 
the  programs  of  which  we  are  most 
proud.  Do  any  Members  ever  want  the 
time  to  come  when  those  people  cannot 
give  us  their  viewpoint?  I  certainly  do 
not  want  that  time  to  come  and  I  am 
proud  to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  I 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  especially  as 
long  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

Another  matter  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  is.sue  out  of  concerns  separately 
administered.  I  believe  the  committee 
bill  says  separately  organized  under  the 
direction.-  autlionty.  and  control  of  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense,  exercised  through 
the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  mili- 
tary' departments. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
this  body  h.^ve  been  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  those  of  you  who  have,  will 
understand  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make.  Can  you  imagine  a  battalion 
commander  who  would  skip  the  company 
commander  except  in  emergency  and 
give  direct  orders  to  a  platoon  com- 
mander or  further,  can  you  imagine  an 
S-4  circumventing  the  company  com- 
mander and  dealing  directly  with  the 
platoon,  unless  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
commander?  A  situation  such  as  that 
could  only  cause  difficulty.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  there  should  be  liaison 
between   different   departments   in   the 


Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  sec- 
tions of  the  resjjective  services.  That 
should  exist  in  any  proF>erly  organized 
department  of  our  Government.  But 
the  head  of  any  department  such  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  should  be  deliber- 
ately bypassed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  any  of  his  assistants. 

In  a  well  worked  out  organization  cer- 
tainly the  Assistants  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  the 
Army,  and  of  the  Air  Force.  But  we 
would  certainly  be  in  a  chaotic  condition 
if  there  had  to  be  no  consideration  given 
to  that  Secretary  of  the  respective  serv- 
ice. If  the  President  does  not  want  the 
Secretary,  or  believes  him  incapacitated, 
fire  him.  But  let  us  not  by  statute  by- 
pass that  man  and  make  him  a  joke 
or  a  water  boy. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  WAINWRIGHT.  What  I  am  not 
clear  on  is  under  what  set  of  circum- 
stances this  tjTJe  of  tragedy  would  occur, 
under  the  substitute  program,  under  the 
bill  as  it  is  prop>osed.  or  under  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  be  presumptuous 
to  say  at  this  time  exactly  what  is  to  be 
proposed.  I  have  heard  a  rumor  of  it. 
But  I  am  saying  now  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  is — and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong;  I  do  not  have  it  before  me. 
"Separately  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se,  exercised  through  the 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  military  de- 
partments." Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  committee's  position. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  the  way  every 
military  organization  in  the  world  has 
been  organized,  and  that  is  merely  fol- 
lowing the  same  thing  here.  What  is 
wrong  with  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
concerning  one  aspect  of  this  bill  I  have 
sought  the  opinion  of  three  men.  all  of 
whom  have  had  long  experience  with  re- 
search and  with  the  administration  and 
supix)rt  of  research.  In  particular  these 
three  men  have  had  important  connec- 
tion with  research  in  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  These  gentlemen  are 
Rear  Adm.  Luis  De  Florez,  retired,  a 
consulting  engineer  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research ; 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Lauritsen,  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology:  and  Dr.  Warren 
Weaver,  who  is  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  private  and  Government  research 
foundations.  Both  of  the  latter  men 
have,  over  many  years,  served  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  in  direct 
and  in  consultative  capacities. 

These  gentlemen  are  anxious  not  to 
Impede  in  any  way  the  passable  of  H.  R. 
12541,  the  reorganization  bill;  but  they. 


and  many  of  their  scientific  colleagues 
with  whom  they  liave  conferred,  feel  it 
essential  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  following  points: 

First.  Basic  research  must  be  clearly 
differentiated  from  development,  and  the 
two  should  be  administered  in  a  different 
manner. 

Second.  At  the  stage  of  development 
of  military  devices  central  direction  can 
bring  saving  in  elTort  and  in  money  by 
reducing  unnecessary  duplication.  But 
at  the  level  of  basic  research  it  would  in 
the  long  run  be  disastrous  to  overcen- 
tralize  and  overcontrol. 

Third.  Each  part  of  the  armed  service, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  alert  and  in- 
formed attitude,  should  be  free  to 
initiate,  to  carry  out,  and  to  support 
basic  research  related  to  their  mission. 

Fourth.  The  continuous  association  of 
the  scientists  of  all  of  our  laboratories 
and  universities  with  the  uniformed  per- 
sonnel in  all  parts  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment constitutes  a  great  source  of 
national  strength,  and  one  which  could 
be  mobilized  rapidly  in  any  emergency. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  of  compe- 
tition and  even  of  paralleling  of  effort  is 
normal,  healthy,  and  completely  justi- 
fied at  the  level  of  basic  research.  It  is 
of  almost  negligible  cost  as  compared 
with  duplication  at  the  level  of  develop- 
ment. 

Sixth.  Variety  furnishes  an  essential 
element  of  strength  in  basic  research.  A 
multiple  approach  helps  to  assure  an 
imaginative  attack,  and  to  insure  that 
important  opportunities  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Seventh.  Basic  research  includes  many 
fields,  some  of  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  one  service  group,  others  to 
other  service  groups.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  esential  that  the 
various  groups  be  free  to  stimulate  the 
areas  of  research  that  particularly  con- 
cern them,  and  free  to  maintain  direct 
and  individual  contact  with  the  basic 
scientists. 

Eiphth.  Thus  it  seems  essential  that 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  as  provided  by  this  bill,  be 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  a  monolithic  concentration 
of  basic  research  activities  be  carried  out, 
with  all  decisions  centralized  in  1  man 
or  in  I  office,  but  that  basic  research  con- 
tinue as  at  present  to  be  a  pervasive 
source  of  inspiration  and  strength 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Defense 
E.'=tablishment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Price  1. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Cha;rman,  when  the 
President  said  that  he  would  seek  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  committee  bill  on 
the  House  floor,  after  congratulating  the 
committee  on  the  fine  work  it  did  in 
writing  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Committee,  there  were  those  of  us  who 
felt  that  the  President  was  very  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  the  committee  bill  but 
that  he  had  two  reservations  which  he 
thought  might  be  clarified. 

Since  that  time  the  President  has  de- 
cided that.iie  has  three  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 
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I  might  state  that  shortly  after  the  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  highest 
officials  in  the  defense  organization,  both 
military  and  civilian,  and  every  one  of 
them  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  complete- 
ly happy  with  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  the  President  has  gone  beyond 
this  form  of  persuasion,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  has  resorted  to  every 
known  form  of  propaganda  in  order  to 
achieve  what  he  seeks. 

I  know  of  no  bill  that  has  been  before 
the  Concjress  in  recent  years  that  has 
been  subjected  to  .so  much  pressure  from 
the  White  House  than  the  bill  now  under 
debate. 

Organizations  are  supporting  the 
President's  amendments  without  having 
the  faintest  notion  of  what  is  contained 
In  these  amendments.  Businessmen  are 
calling  Members  of  Congress  urging 
them  to  support  the  President's  amend- 
ments, because  someone  told  them  to  call 
their  Congressmen.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce are  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's amendments  even  thout;h  these 
same  chambers  of  commerce  will  be  the 
very  first  to  criticize  a  Member  of  Con- 
press  if  he  delegates  his  authority  to  an 
administration  that  may  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  this  thinking.  But  remember, 
once  you  have  dele:-;ated  authority  you 
cannot  get  it  back.  I  think  history  pret- 
ty well  establishes  that  point. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talkinrr 
about.  I  have  before  me  an  actual  mem- 
orandum put  out  by  the  Citir-ens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report.  May  I 
remind  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  committee  here  this  afternoon  that 
these  are  not  actually  members  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  These  are  Ju.^t  cit- 
izen groups  throughout  the  country  who 
support  different  programs  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government, 
a  laudable  aim.  1  hey  are  supposed  to 
encourage  approval  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  that  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  very  force- 
fully that  the  legislation  before  you  at 
this  time  was  never  at  any  time  consid- 
ered by  the  Hoover  Commi.'^sion,  so  that 
actually  these  groups  now  are  outside 
their  realm  of  influence  and  the  scope  of 
the  program  they  set  out  for  them.'^elves 
when  they  were  established.  Yet  they 
go  into  detail  explaining  what  should  be 
done  and  unre  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  President's  amendments. 

There  is  a  memorandum  dated  June  6 
Issued  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report.  441  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  I  doubt  if  the  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  in  the  Commit- 
tee were  those  which  had  the  attention 
of  the  people  who  submitted  this  memo- 
randum. Part  of  the  memorandum 
reads  as  follows: 

Last    Call    for    Action — Battlf    Near.s    on 
President's    Defense    Amendments 

The  chips  are  down,  the  lines  are  drawn, 
the  Issues  are  clear,  and  the  day  ol  battle  is 
clw^c  at  hand. 

Objective:  House  adoption  of  President 
Elsenhower's  amendments  to  the  defense  re- 
organlzfttlon  bill   (H.  R     12541). 

Timing:  Preliminary  skirmishing  has  given 
citizens  more  time  to  assert  tJtielr  views  than 


was  originally  supposed.  House  debate  and 
action  Is  now  exfjectcd  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  (June  11  and  12).  with  Just  an 
outside  chance  that  It  might  go  over  to 
June  16  or  17. 

The  choice:  A  dangerously  weak  kind  of 
defense  unUlcatlon  as  set  forth  In  H.  R 
12541.  the  bill  offered  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  strong  unification 
embodied  In  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  President  (see  Action  Memo  of  May  21  ). 

The  outlook:  House  sentiment  seems  about 
evenly  divided  at  Uie  moment.  Diehard 
standpatters  are  digging  In  for  a  last-ditch 
defense  of  the  status  quo.  Powerful  House 
parliamentarians  will  manage  the  floor  fight 
to  beat  the  amendments.  But  public  opin- 
ion is  rising  In  favor  of  tlie  President's  pro- 
gram and  public  opinion  will  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  a  contest  as  close  as  this  one. 

What  you  can  do:  (1)  Ojntact  your  Con- 
gressman by  wire,  phone,  or  special  delivery; 
(2)  make  it  plain  that  you  want  strong  uni- 
fication by  IljUie  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's amendments:  (3)  go  further  and  urge 
your  Representative  to  take  the  floor  and 
fight  actively  for  the  amendments.  Don  t 
hesitate  to  contact  Congressmen  from  dis- 
tricts other  than  your  own — the  more  the 
merrier.  Finally,  please  get  word  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  when  you  receive  any 
sort  of  expression  from  a  Hou.se  Member — 
whether  he  supports  the  amendments  or  oji- 
poses  them,  or  Is  noncommittal.  Address: 
Ri  search  Department.  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  Report,  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
Waihliigton  5.  D.  C. 

Meaning  of  tlie  amendments:  Tlie  Ilouee 
Armed  Services  Comm|ttce  Is  endeavoring  to 
depict  Its  bill.  H.  R.  12541.  as  written,  as 
being  adequate  to  serving  the  objective  of 
strong  unification.  It  Is  nothing  of  the  rort. 
It  Is.  In  fact,  a  sure  guaranty  of  weak  unifi- 
cation.    For  example: 

1.  aection  2  contains  the  terms  "separately 
organized"  and  "exercised  through  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  of  such  departments." 
both  of  which  weaken  the  chain  of  civilian 
control  and  hamstring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenre.  President  Eisenhower  calls  this  pro- 
vision a  "legalized  bottleneck." 

2.  Ecctlgji  3  would  enable  any  member  of 
the  Joint  Clilefs  of  Stiiff  to  delay  any  change 
proposed  by  the  civilian  Secretary — however 
vital  to  the  Nation's  safety — for  as  much  as 
10  months  by  simply  declaring  that,  In  his 
opinion,  the  change  Is  major.  Thus  Just  one 
man,  with  four  stars  on  his  shoulders,  could 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress,  the  President, 
and  his  civilian  superiors  at  will.  President 
Eisenhov.er  calls  this  tlie  "everyone's  out  of 
step  but  me"  provision. 

Finally,  another  provlplon  of  Ecctlin  3  en- 
ables the  military  brass  to  go  to  Congre!=:s 
and  complain  about  anything  they  don't 
like.  The  President  calls  this  "legalized  In- 
subordination" which  stimulates  bickering, 
diFunity,  duplication,  and  waste. 

Citizens  should  be  on  guard  against  claims 
that  H.  R.  12541,  as  written,  gives  us  the 
hard-hitting,  fast-moving,  unified  defense 
moclianlsm  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  safety 
today. 

At  stake:  National  safety  with  solvency 
or  tlie  perilous  possibility  of  a  global,  atomic, 
5,000-mile-aii-hour  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  of  US  who  believe  that  ConTress 
ha.s  some  responsibility  in  the  fl.ld  of 
national  defense  are  called  diehard 
standpatters.  And  this  :s  what  the 
readers  of  this  memorandum  have  been 
told  to  do:  First,  contact  your  Congress- 
man by  wire,  phone,  or  special  delivery; 
second,  make  it  plain  that  you  want 
strong  unification  by  House  acceptance 
of  the  President's  amendments;  and, 
third,  "go  further  and  urge  your  Rep- 
resentative to  take  the  floor  and  fight 
actively    for    the    amendments.     Don't 


hesitate  to  contact  Congressmen  from 
districts  other  than  your  own — the  more 
the  merrier." 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
report  analj-^ed  some  am:?ndments.  I 
do  not  know  which  ones  they  analyzed, 
but  I  know  they  could  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  the  amendments 
that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  consider 
here.  But.  they  do  object  in  their  mem- 
orandum to  the  use  of  the  words  "sep- 
arately organized"  as  well  as  the  words 
•'exercised  through  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries of  such  departments." 

This  is  very  interesting.  It  Ls  a  very 
interesting  revelation  since  the  words 
".separately  organized'  were  su^tgestcd 
by  the  White  House.  They  were  not 
concocted  by  the  committee.  They  come 
directly  from  tlie  White  House.  Ap- 
parently, somebcdy  forgot  to  notify  this 
particular  group  of  citizens  for  the 
Hoover  report  how  those  words  got  into 
the  committee  bill  Ihey  wan",  us  to 
strike  out  the  words  "exercised  through 
the  respective  secretaries  of  such  depart- 
ments "  and  they  say  these  words  will 
weaken  the  chain  of  civilian  control 
and  ham.'tring  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get.  When 
you  eliminate  three  military  secretaries 
from  the  chain  of  command  and  place 
the  entire  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  do  you 
suppose  will  end  up  running  the  national 
Klilitary  E-stablishment? 

Name  me  one  man  who  has  seen  tlie 
light  of  day  in  this  century  capable  of 
running  the  Department  of  Defense 
singk'handcdly.  The  Defense  E.stabli.sh- 
ment  controls  manpower  equal  to  10  of 
tiie  largest  corporations  in  the  United 
States  combined.  It  controls  a.ssets  of 
more  thnn  $140  billion,  representing  in 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wealth.  'I  here  is  not  any  corporation  in 
this  country  that  would  think  of  placing 
its  de:  tiny  in  the  hands  of  a  sin-le  man. 
Even  th.e  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  admit  that  .he  organization  is 
so  vast  that  the  functions  must  be  de- 
centralized and  big  business  in  tiiis  cotin- 
try  is  decentrali/ing  every  day.  If  you 
aboli.^h  the  words  "exercised  through  the 
respective  Secretaries  of  such  depart- 
ments" you  will  have  eliminated  three 
milita:-y  civilian  Secretaries  throu'^h 
which  civilian  control  is  now  exeici.sed. 

But  in  a  vast  effort  to  merge  the 
Armed  Forces  into  1  organization,  in 
a  vast  effort  to  have  1  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.'^^e  and  1  single  Chief  of  Stall  so  that 
there  can  be  1  type  of  thinking  and  1 
typo  of  thinkiiir;  only,  the  citizens  com- 
mittee urges  you  to  strike  out  "exercised 
through  the  respective  Secretaries  of 
such  departments"  and  the  President, 
according  to  the  citiznns  report  calls 
this  provision  a  legalized  bottleneck. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  eliminating  ci- 
vilian control  and  if  you  want  to  turn 
over  the  entire  national  Military  Flstab- 
lishmcnt  to  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
mirals, and  I  have  great  admiration  for 
these  people — there  is  not  a  Member  In 
this  House  who  has  been  more  zealous 
in  his  support  of  the  MiliUiry  Establish- 
ment and  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
service — they  have  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting cooperation  from  me  w  henever  they 
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need  anything  to  promote  the  Military 
EsUiblishment — but  If  you  want  to  turn 
thi.s  whole  thing  over  to  the  military  con- 
trol, lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  then  by  all 
mearLs  strike  out  the  words  "exercised 
through  the  respective  Secretaries  of 
such  departments." 

Now  this  Hoover  report  further  .says 
that  the  section  dealing  with  the  major 
combatant  functions  must  be  modified. 
I  should  not  u.se  the  words  "Hoover  re- 
port" becau.'=e  it  is  not  actually  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Hoover  Commission  at  all. 
This  IS  the  section  which  permits  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  ob- 
ject to  the  transfer,  reassignment,  abol- 
ishment, or  consolidation  of  a  combatant 
function  which  action  converts  such  a 
combatant  function  to  a  major  combat- 
ant function. 

Who  is  better  qualified  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  combatant  function  is 
vital  to  the  militarj-  service?  A  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  has  come  fresh  from 
civilian  life,  capable  as  he  micht  be  in 
his  cho.sen  field  or  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  with  his  service?  Who  will  de- 
cide. If  we  are  to  go  to  war  tomorrow, 
how  the  battles  will  be  fought  and  with 
what  weapon?v — a  general  with  35  years 
of  milltaiy  experience  or  a  businessman 
who  came  to  Washington  Just  the  other 
day.  And  I  am  casting  no  aspersion  on 
any  individual.  That  statement  applies 
to  anybody  at  any  time. 

In  this  bill  we  render  unto  Caesar 
those  things  which  are  Caesar's.  We 
retain  civilian  control  but  recognize  that 
military  decisions  must  be  made  by  mili- 
tar:;  persons. 

At  the  same  time  we  say  that  where 
a  military  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  wishes  to  object  to  the  transfer, 
abolition,  rea-ssienment  or  con.solidation 
of  a  combatant  function  then  that  con- 
verts the  combatant  function  to  a  major 
combatant  function,  which  a  civilian 
Coni'ress  will  have  the  right  to  review, 
and  if  the  Congress  aerees  with  the  mili- 
tary member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
then  Congress  may,  with  a  majority 
vote,  block  the  proposed  transfer,  aboli- 
tion, consolidation  or  reassienment. 

Now.  why  does  the  President  want 
tliat  eliminated?  What  does  he  have  in 
mind  that  he  does  not  want  the  Congress 
to  know?  What  does  he  have  in  mind 
to  do  that  is  so  far  reaching  and  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  American  Congress  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  to  a  major- 
ity of  the  Congress?  What  major  com- 
batant function  does  he  have  in  mind  to 
abolish?  Does  he  have  in  mind  elim- 
inating the  Marine  Corps?  Or  does  he 
have  in  mind  abolishing  the  naval  avia- 
tion? Or  does  he  have  in  mind  doing 
away  with  paratroopers  or  eliminating 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  or  trans- 
ferring the  Tactical  Air  Command  to  the 
Army,  or  converting  th'-  Army  to  civil 
defense  forces,  or  eliminr  ting  or  federal- 
izing the  National  Guard  '  Does  he  have 
in  mind  that  the  only  kind  of  war  we 
will  ever  have  in  the  future  will  be  a 
nuclear  war?  Does  he  have  in  mind  that 
any  organization  not  equipped  to  fight 
an  exclusive  nuclear  war  must  be  elim- 
inated? 

I  hope  not. 


But  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  chance 
and  find  out,  when  It  Is  too  late,  that 
that  is  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Finally,  the  citizens  committee  urges 
the  Congress  to  eliminate  a  provision  of 
law  that  enables  a  military  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  a  military 
Secretary  to  go  to  the  Congress  and 
make  recommendations  on  their  own 
initiative  after  first  so  advising  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  They  quote  the  Pres- 
ident's reference  to  "legalized  insub- 
ordination," and  say  that  it  ".stimulates 
bickering,  disunity,  duplication,  and 
waste." 

Oh,  those  are  glorious  words  that 
make  a  propagandist's  dream  come 
true — "disunity,  waste,  duplication,  bick- 
ering." The  military  mu.st  all  think 
alike.  Tliey  must  all  act  alike.  If  the 
President  says  they  are  all  to  wear  brown 
hats,  then  they  must  all  wear  brown 
hats.  Otherwise  it  would  be  duplica- 
tion. If  the  President  says  they  are  to 
eat  ham  and  beans,  then  they  must  all 
eat  ham  and  beans,  or  it  miuht  be  waste. 

Do  not  think  independently;  do  not 
use  your  Initiative;  just  do  what  you  are 
told.  If  you  have  an  individual  thought 
which  m!"ht  possibly  keep  your  country 
from  being  annihilated,  keep  it  to  your- 
self. The  President  may  not  want  the 
Congress  to  know  about  it.  As  the  chief 
of  a  sei-vice  you  have  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  defend  the  Nation,  but  if  you  have  a 
recommendation  that  is  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  you  will  not  be 
allowed  to  voluntarily  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  that  recommendation. 

It  might  be  interpreted  as  "bickering" 
on  your  part. 

And  besides,  it  might  embarrass  the 
President,  and  you  dare  not  embarrass 
the  President,  because  that  would  be 
"disunity" — and  that  leads  to  duplica- 
tion of  thinking.  The  military  service 
mu.st  only  think  one  way,  the  way  the 
Pi-esident  wants  them  to  think. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee says  that  what  is  at  stake  is  national 
defense  with  solvency  or  the  perilous 
possibility  of  a  global,  atomic,  5,000- 
mile-an-hour  Pearl  Harbor.  I  agree 
that  that  is  what  is  at  stake — national 
security  with  solvency  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  global  missile  warfare,  but  I  also 
say  to  you  that  our  form  of  government 
is  at  stake.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
citizens  committee  could  care  less  in 
that  regard,  because  they  have  made  up 
their  mind.s,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  facts.  They  feel 
that  national  defense  is  a  business  prop- 
osition, and  it  has  got  to  show  a  profit; 
and  w  here  you  have  two  tanks  you  ought 
to  eliminate  one,  because  one  should  do 
the  job  of  two,  because  there  is  no  war 
on. 

If  you  have  a  Navy  with  airplanes,  an 
Air  Force  with  airplanes,  and  a  Marine 
Corps  with  airplanes,  two  of  them  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  because  an  airplane  is 
an  airplane  is  an  airplane — to  para- 
phrase Gertrude  Stein.  Tlie  missions  do 
not  enter  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  bombardment  of  claptrap  and 
propaganda  as  the  rest  of  you.  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 


Hoover  Report  has  any  more  patriotism 
or  knowledge  of  national  security  mat- 
ters than  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  do  not  think  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  37  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  can  be  treated 
lightly. 

And  I  do  think  that  the  "gag  rule" 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  the  military 
forces  of  this  country  by  the  White 
House  is  the  most  reprehensible  thing 
that  has  happened  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  are  not  receiving  the  * 
viewpoints  from  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

We  are  fighting  this  battle  for  Con- 
gressional responsibility  and  sound  na- 
tional defense  policy  without  fanfare 
and  without  a  Madison  Avenue  propa- 
ganda machine  grinding  out  letters  in 
support  of  our  position. 

You  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
propaganda  efforts  of  those  who  support 
the  committee  action  because  propa- 
ganda is  not  neces."=ary.  The  commit- 
tee's report  effectively  speaks  for  itself. 

But  those  who  persist  in  demanding 
the  complete  merger  of  our  Armed 
Forces;  these  who  insist  that  we  put  the 
expenditure  of  $40  billion  annually  into 
the  hands  of  one  man ;  those  who  do  not 
want  the  Congress  to  have  any  source  of 
volunteer  information:  those  who  would 
turn  over  the  combatant  functions  of 
our  respective  services  to  one  Secretary 
who  comes  to  Washington  from  a  busi- 
ness world  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  Congress  or  the  viewpoints  of  the 
military  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  apparently 
stop  at  nothing. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Mem'oer  of  Congress  I 
have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  the  Congress  shall  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  in  my 
opinion,  grants  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  as  much  authority  as  has 
ever  been  yielded  by  the  Congress  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  spite  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
criticize  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  himself,  the  authority  that  he  wants. 

Actually,  what  the  President  wants  is 
the  complete,  unfettered  authority  to 
run  the  Department  of  Defense  as  he 
sees  fit  without  interference  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

He  wants  the  authority  to  abolish  com- 
batant functions  by  simply  notifying  the 
Congress  that  that  is  what  he  has  done, 
and  if  you  do  not  liKe  it,  pass  a  law. 

This  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  ob- 
vious effort  ever  made  in  the  history  of 
our  country  to  deprecate  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  relegate  the  Congress  to  a  simple  tax- 
raising  body. 

What  the  President  asks  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  do  is  to  grant 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  him.  throuiih  his  Secretary 
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of  Defense,  whereby  his  Secretary  can 
repeal  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress, 
now  or  in  the  future,  and  if  the  Congress 
doesn't  lilte  it,  the  President  says:  "Why. 
pass  a  law."  What  he  means  is,  "Try 
to  pass  a  law,  because  I'll  veto  anything 
you  pass." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  is 
ftbove  politics  at  this  point.  There  are 
435  Members  of  the  House  who  consti- 
tute the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
decision  we  malce  today  will  decide 
Whether  we  will  continue  to  be  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  whether  we  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  "The  Handmaid- 
ens of  the  President." 

Either  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  today  stand  on  its  constitutional 
obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  de- 
mand that  its  voice  be  heard  in  national 
defense  matters,  or  we  might  just  as 
well  close  shop  after  we  appropriate  the 
money  and  let  the  Pre.sident  run  our 
national  defense  program  as  he  sees  fit. 

Now  we  all  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  great  military  leader,  and  I  do 
not  question  his  military  capability,  his 
jintegrity,  or  his  patrotism.  But  I  very 
seriously  question  his  foresight  in  a.slc- 
ing  us  to  pass  a  law  which  would  give 
some  future  e.xecutive  far  greater  powers 
than  any  President  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  the  right  to  seek. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  will  not 
succumb  to  the  propatianda  machine 
that  has  been  e.^^tablishcd  in  an  effort 
to  sell  to  the  American  people  the  catch-- 
words  of  flexibility,  efficiency,  economy, 
and  the  end  of  service  rivaliy. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  their  combined 
wi.sdom.  have  a  riRht  and  a  duty  to  pass 
upon  the  elimination,  tran.sfer.  reassign- 
ment, and  consolidation  of  combatant 
functioas  and  I  will  trust  the  combined 
wi-sdom  of  tlie  House  to  the  single-mind- 
edness  of  any  one  President. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  people  forget 
that  the  Congress  makes  the  laws  for 
this  country— not  the  President.  But  if 
this  House  is  going  to  let  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  repeal  any  laws,  now  or  in 
the  future,  dealing  with  combatant  func- 
tions, then  we  might  just  as  well  turn 
over  our  entire  constitutional  function 
to  the  President,  grant  him  tax-raising 
powers,  stay  home  and  not  even  bother 
to  make  one  trip  to  Washington. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  does 
not  want  the  uniformed  chiefs  of  serv- 
ices or  the  military  Secretaries  to  come 
before  the  Congress  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. Why?  Has  anybody  asked  him- 
self that  question?  The  President  said 
this  is  "legalized  insubordination."  Did 
you  know  that  it  was  "legalized  insub- 
ordination" if  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  told  you  something  that  was 
contrary  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

How  Is  Congress  supposed  to  obtain 
the  information  it  needs  in  order  to  act 
intelligently  and  wisely  on  matters  of 
national  security?  Must  we  continu- 
ously resort  to  investigations  in  order  to 
obtain  this  information,  or  will  we  leave 
the  law  as  it  is  today  which  gives  the 
military  Secretaries  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  the  right  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress? 


Is  it  wrong  for  a  military  Secretary  or 
a  military  Chief  of  Staff  to  express  a 
thought  that  is  contrary  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  President?  Have  we  readied  the 
point  in  our  history  where  the  President 
can  think  no  wrong,  do  no  wrong,  and 
say  no  wrong? 

Or  do  we  remain  a  democracy  where 
people  can  express  differing  opinions  so 
that  the  Congress  may  clioose  the  right 
course  of  action? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the 
challenge  before  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  i;;  the  greatest  challenge 
ever  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  can  sit  meekly  by  and  let  the 
President  take  away  our  constitutional 
powers,  or  we  can  stand  up  and  exercise 
our  constitutional  responsibility  by  de- 
feating any  effor.s  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee bill.  For  bear  tliis  in  mind — any 
amendment  that  is  offered  to  this  bill 
with  respect  to  combatant  functions,  or 
with  respect  to  presenting  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  will  carry  with  it 
the  downgrading  of  the  Congress  and 
upgrading  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  If  any  of  you  feel  tliat  we 
are  so  incompetent  that  we  cannot  exer- 
cise reasonable  .ludgment  in  national 
security  matters,  liicn  by  all  means  sup- 
port such  ainendraents. 

But  if  you  feel,  as  I  do.  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  then  you  will  sup- 
port the  commilti>es  position. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  ScrivnerI. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REcono. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi'  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.       SCRIVNER.     Mr.       Chairman, 
many   straw   mcr .   straw   .specters   of   a 
military  dictators liip,  have  been  set  up 
and  knocked  down. 

As  long  as  Congress  keeps  control  of 
the  purse  strings,  no  military  dictator- 
ship could  get  to  first  base. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  a 
new  reorganization  plan  was  proposed 
several  weeks  ago.  It  looked  for  awhile 
like  the  hearings  would  go  on  for 
months — then  suddenly  the  hearings 
were  stopped.  A  bill  was  written  and 
reported.  Why  the  speed  I  do  not 
know. 

But  I  do  know  that  it  was  often 
stated  by  membe.s  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Legislative  Committee  that  any  sim- 
ilarity between  the  President's  proposals 
and  the  committte  bill  would  be  purely 
coincidental.  Perhaps  so.  but  some 
statements  made  today  would  indicate 
that  several,  perhaps  as  many  as  16  of 
the  President's  proposals  are  Incorpo- 
rated in  H.  R.  12.')41.  Debate  indicates 
wide  difference  of  opinion  on  perhaps 
three  phases.  Amendments  are  to  be 
offered  to  set  out  the  President's  pro- 
posals. I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  adopted.  I  will  support 
them. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  con- 
stitutional  power   given   Congress   over 


the  military  In  that  language  to  "make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  I  Just  ask  In  passing, 
"Where  is  any  constitutional  power  as 
It  relates  to  the  Air  Force?" 

We  have  been  reminded,  too.  of  the 
constitutional  designation  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  ,of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  our  Founding  Fathers  never 
meant  that  to  be  an  empty  title.  If 
not  then  he  should  have  power  over 
the  military  and  the  only  way  with  the 
intricacies  of  today  is  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  he  has  asked. 

President  Eisenhower  has  been  crit- 
icized for  making  reference  to  "legal- 
ized insubordination."  That  reference 
is  justified.  In  fact,  if  you  will  but  read 
the  hearings  before  Congre.ssional  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of 
the  last  few  months,  you  will  find  count- 
less instances  of  requested,  induced  and 
incited  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
many  high-ranking  military  and  civilian 
officials. 

Streamlining,  reorganization,  and  a 
more  direct  line  of  command  is  needed 
in  this  day  and  age  of  split-second, 
supersonic,  intercontinental,  and  astro- 
nautical  elements. 

Fast  moving  as  events  are.  rapidly  as 
implements  of  war  advance  and  change. 
I  would  go  further  than  any  of  the  pro- 
posals yet  made  by  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Committee.  To  keep  abrea.'^t 
of  changing  times,  weapons  and  world 
conditions  is  a  full-time.  7-day-a-week 
job.  I  would  make  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  planners  only.  I  would  divorce 
them  from  any  command  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  for  tliat.  too.  is  a  full- 
time  job. 

They  would  no  longer  be  Army  mem- 
ber. Navy  member,  or  Air  Force  member. 
They  would  never  again  return  to  their 
former  branch  of  sei-vice.  They  can  be 
used  many  places  in  the  few  years  re- 
maining before  their  retirement. 

One  other  place.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  go  furtlier  than  yet  proposed.  I 
would  make  the  service  Secretaries — that 
Is.  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force — Assistant 
or  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for 
Land,  Sea.  and  Air. 

That  step  might  lessen  some  of  the 
Interservice  rivalry  because  each  of  the 
Secretaries  is  just  as  partisan  as  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  Each  service,  supported 
by  tlie  service  Secretary,  seeks  to  have 
all  that  is  necessary  to  win  the  war 
alone.  In  fact  in  many  instances  they 
hive  bucked  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  is  not  di.scipline.  Without  dis- 
cipline an  Army  would  be  no  more  than 
a  uniformed  armed  mob. 

Decisions  must  be  made  by  those  au- 
thorized to  do  80  and  when  made  they 
must  be  complied  with,  otherwise  in- 
stead of  a  military  program  we  would 
have  utter  chaos. 

This  minor  chanpe  In  Secretaries 
might  impel  some  different  thinking  and 
a  realization  that  after  all,  no  matter 
what  uniform  is  worn,  every  man  in  the 
military  service  is  a  part  of  the  team 
defending  the  United  States  of  America. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  unfounded 
charges  have  been  made  as  to  what 
President  Eisenhower  wants  to  do  or 
would  if  granted  the  power  he  asked. 
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The  skeleton  of  a  m  ordered  Marine 
Corps  is  dangling  before  us.  We  are  told 
the  paratroopers  would  be  disbanded. 
That  there  would  be  no  more  Navy  avi- 
ators.   Malarkey. 

As  Commander  In  Ch  ef  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  a  man  v  ho  has  put  In 
nearly  all  his  adult  Ufe  £S  a  soldier,  as  a 
man  who  once  served  a*  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  as  the  man  who  led  our 
troops  and  those  allied  with  us  to  the 
greatest  victory  recorded  In  history. 
President  Ei.scnhower  knows  the  need  for 
Marines.  He  knows  the  need  for  Navy 
aviation  and  the  Air  Pon  e — all  as  mem- 
bers of  a  fighting  team. 

President  Eisenhower  feels,  and  prop- 
erly, that  there  is  no  re  ison  why  all  of 
them,  whether  they  wear  the  Army  O.  D., 
the  Navy  blue,  or  the  fky  blue  of  the 
Air  Force  or  field  green  of  the  Marines 
should  not  flght  togethei  as  a  team  un- 
der a  single  command. 

It  Ls  done  under  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. It  is  being  dont'  under  Pacific 
Command.  Why  not  throughout  the 
world  wherever  our  troops  are  found? 
That  is  just  good  team  vork.  That  is 
efficiency.    That  is  comrron  sense. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  .see  from 
words  of  the  President  hmself,  what  he 
desires — and  what  he  proposes  to  do  and 
does  not  propose  to  do. 

Here  are  his  words. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  said  "the  fears  of 
critics  are  at  the  least,  inisconccptions. 
and  at  the  most,  misrepr^isentations."  I 
repeat,  he  said: 

There  will  be  no  single  Chief  of  Staff,  no 
Pru.sslan  ftaff,  no  czar,  no  S-40  billion  check, 
no  swallowing  up  of  the  traditional  serv- 
ices, no  undermining  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.   •    •    • 

The  fact  is.  modern  weaj  on«  have  scram- 
bled traditional  service  fv.nctlons.  Inter- 
service controversy  and  C(  nfuslon  arc  the 
result.  This  simply  mean  i  that  our  mili- 
tary weajKins  and  technlcues  and  certain 
provisions  of  law  Just  do  not  mesh. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  the  American  people 
fe«l  It  Is  far  more  Important  to  he  able  to 
hit  the  target  than  It  Is  to  haggle  over  who 
makes   a   wcnpon   or   who   p  jlls   a   trigger. 

In  short,  it  Is  high  time  for  all  of  us  to 
pay  more  attention  to  Anerlca's  strategic 
requirements  and  less  to  Individual  service 
claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  inferred,  this 
bill  is  far  from  what  is  required  to 
bring  unification.  More  must  yet  be 
done. 

If  the  bin  Is  good  a;  Its  advocates 
state,  It  will  be  good  wth  the  amend- 
ments heretofore  proposed.  If  this  bill, 
without  the  amendment)  will  not  make 
our  President  "the  man  on  horseback," 
"the  military  dictator,'  certainly  the 
adding  of  these  amendments  will  not  do 
so. 

If  the  President's  ye  irs  of  military 
experience  dictate  the  need  of  these 
amendments,  is  there  a:iy  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  adopted?  If 
there  is.  I  have  not  heaid  it. 

Mr.  OAVTN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  de.'lre  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New   York    (Mr.  Derou- 

NIAWl. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
Presidents  amendment  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  AhkndsI.  The  President  is 
showing  leadership.  Let  us  follow  him 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Reece]. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate  on  this  subject 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware !Mr.  Haskell]. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  served  a  number  of  years  in  time 
of  war  in  the  combat  forces  of  the 
armed  services,  and  so  to  discu-ss  the 
quality  of  our  Military  Establishment 
provides  for  many  of  us  mixed  emotions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  primary  thing 
we  would  wish  to  preserve  in  the  event 
of  another  conflict  would  be  that  our 
Military  EstabUshment  t>e  at  maximum 
efficiency,  to  function  on  D-day  at 
H-hour  with  a  decisiveness  only  made 
possible  by  having  a  truly  well-admin- 
istered military  structure.  To  pull  off 
any  halfway  measures  of  reorganization 
in  our  present  competition  with  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  of  the 
world,  would  be  suicide  and  the  height 
of  folly. 

In  the  present  deadly  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  four 
areas  where  victory  or  defeat  will  be 
determined.  They  are  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  psychological. 

It  is  my  belief  that  to  fail  to  provide 
for  the  most  effective  establishment 
would  be  not  only  to  weaken  ourselves 
in  the  military  area  but  would  be  equally 
detrimental  in  the  other  three. 

Karl  Marx,  whose  paranoiac  policies 
laid  the  foundation  of  communism, 
looked  to  the  economic  as  the  principal 
means  for  destroying  capitalism.  One 
of  the  ways  to  help  Karl  Marx  accom- 
plish his  mis.sion  would  be  to  cause  the 
American  taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden 
of  maintaining  an  inefficiently  adminis- 
tered military  operation,  either  now  or 
later. 

The  price  of  that  kind  of  administra- 
tion, when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  race  in  the  area  of  research  in  the 
laboratories,  the  production  of  the  weap- 
ons of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  major 
weap>ons  in  existence,  would  be  almost 
intolerable  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
cost  of  the  inefficiencies  resulting  from 
unclear  administration  would  be  in  terms 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  physical  danger  to  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  ourselves  as  a 
result  of  having  an  inferior  mihtary  ma- 
chine. The  recent  words  of  Khrushchev 
are  all  too  clear  in  our  minds:  "We  will 
bury  you." 

I  believe  the  question  before  us  here 
today  is  whether  we  shall  have  a  first- 
rate  administration  of  the  largest  ele- 
ment in  our  comjjetition  with  the  So- 
viet Union  or  whether  we  shall  have 
something  less  than  that.  You  have 
heard  people  speak  who  have  more  tech- 


nical confidence  than  myself,  but  from, 
my  own  study  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence In  the  execirtive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe  that  two  fundamental 
differences  between  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  committee  bill 
emerge  for  primary  consideration. 

The  first  is  in  section  2,  where  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  weasel-wording  will 
only  tend  to  continue  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative chaos  that  exists  down  the 
line  in  the  Pentagon  today.  If  we  are 
not  absolutely  clear  that  the  words  "sep- 
arately administered"  do  not  hang  over 
like  a  black  cloud,  the  administration  of 
the  military  departments,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  would  make  a  great  mistake. 
We  should  make  very  certain  that  there 
is  no  language  that  any  mihtary  officer 
might  hang  his  hat  on  to  perpetuate  the 
noncooperation  that  has  so  long  existed 
at  various  levels  in  the  Pentagon. 

To  continue  the  present  legalized  bot- 
tlenecks even  in  part  would  be  to  fail  in 
the  responsibility  to  our  constituents. 

The  second  area  which  I  presume  to 
be  the  most  controversial,  would  be  to 
allow  to  remain  language  whereby  the 
head  of  one  of  our  armed  services  could 
delay  excessively  the  reorganization  of 
combatant  functions. 

I  believe  that  the  hea\T  majority  of 
my  constituents  want  a  military  estab- 
lishment in  combat  readiness,  that  will 
do  the  job  of  deterring  Soviet  attack, 
either  large  or  small.  They  want  the 
best  they  can  get  for  their  money  and 
they  do  not  want  mihtary  tradition  or 
httle  empires  to  control  the  final  result. 

I  feel  that  we  speak  of  war  and  we 
speak  of  peace  in  casting  our  vote  here 
today  to  provide  for  an  adequate  mih- 
tary posture.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
follow  the  lead  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  determining  how  that  should 
be  done.  Who  is  better  qualified  to 
know? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  th3  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed amendments  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  ArendsI  has  re- 
ferred to  and  also  to  express  support  fot 
an  amendment  that  I  imderstand  is  go- 
ing to  be  offered  possibly  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
mack].  The  McCormack  amendment  is 
a  restatement,  as  it  were,  of  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  which  sought  to 
bring  about  unification  in  the  area  of 
the  supply,  distribution  and  procure- 
ment of  common  use  items.  This  timely 
amendment  also  includes  any  service 
activity  common  to  more  than  one  mili- 
tary department. 

In  order  to  emphasize  this  point.  I  am 
going  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense,  on 
January  19,  1955: 

Jaktjakt  19,   1955. 
Hon    Charles  E   Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Me.  Secretabt:  I  was  shocked  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  dated  November  18.  1954.  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  T.  P. 
Pike,  Supply  and  Logistics,  announcing  the 
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dissolution  of  the  so-called  Alameda  medical 
supply  test  and  the  decision  to  continue 
operating  medical  supply  separately  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  possibly  by  the  Air  Force 
as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  In  words, 
and  certainly  In  Intent.  It  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  policy  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Elsenhower  from  time 
to  time.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  one  more 
instance  where  the  Congress,  in  proper  ful- 
fillment of  its  constitutional  authority,  has 
written  laws  and  the  Military  Establish- 
ment has  sought  to  subvert  these  laws. 

I  appreciate  that  these  are  serious  charges. 
In  order  to  give  you  the  basis  for  making 
these  charges.  I  am  setting  forth  the  history 
Of  the  Alameda  test,  and  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed interest  In  It  as  a  test  case  of  the 
overall  problem  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  or  overlapping  in  the  fields  of 
procurement,  supply,  transportation,  stor- 
age, health,  and  research. 

Before  doing  so.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
1  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  those 
In  the  Military  Establishment  who  have 
made  the  decision  to  go  against  what  I  have 
Btated.  in  my  opinion,  tti  be  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will — and  certainly  the  clearly 
expressed  Intent  of  the  Congress.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  ttiey  feel  they  know  better  than 
the  Congress  what  la  best  for  the  armed 
services  and  what  l^the  best  for  our  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  If  we  are  to  have  consti- 
tutional government  In  this  c<5untry.  we 
must  have  the  Military  Establishment  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  both  as 
to  the  letter  and  equally  as  to  the  Intent. 
Anything  else  would  be  chaos.  Certainly 
such  insubordination  within  the  Military 
Establishment  Itself  would  be  handled  with 
dispatch. 

The  Military  Establishment  has  had  full 
opportunity  to  present  Its  thoughts  and 
views  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress  In 
hearings.  The  Military  Establishment  has 
many  able  spokesmen  for  Its  point  of  view 
among  the  Members  of  the  Congress  so  that 
Its  point  of  view  Is  fully  considered.  In 
spite  of  this.  In  Its  wisdom  the  Congress  has 
by  law  and  by  expression  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  language  of  the  law,  decided  contrary 
to  the  position  advanced  by  the  Military 
Establishment. 

The  reason  I  stated  In  my  second  para- 
graph that  this  is  one  more  Instance  was 
because  I  had  In  mind  the  heart  rending  at- 
tempts the  Congress  has  made  to  have  a 
single  catalog  system  established  for  com- 
mon u.se  Items  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment as  well  as  other  specific  cases  where 
attempts  were  made  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees to  see  that  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (as 
amended)  providing  for  the  unification  of 
the  services  was  carried  out. 

Here  follows  the  history  of  the  Alameda 
test  as  I  see  It.  First.  I  might  state  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  so-called  Bonner 
committee  during  the  82d  Congress  and  we 
found  that  there  was  a  great  duplication 
and  costly  cross-handling  of  medical  and 
other  common-type  supplies  between  the 
service  units. 

We  selected  the  me<llcal  supply  field  for 
study  as  It  has  only  8.000  to  10.000  Items. 
uses  only  a  few  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  supplies  per  year  but  the  Army 
and  Navy  each  had  5  depots  at  that  time 
with  stocks  turning  very  slowly.  Further,  a 
Joint  agency  bought  the  same  items  for  each 
separate  service.  Fortunately,  the  Air  Force 
continued  under  the  Elsenhower-Spaatz 
agreements  to  get  medical  support  from  the 
Army  though  now  they  seem  to  be  splitting 
here  also.  We  reasoned  that  If  2  services 
can  use  common  distribution,  why  in  the 
name  of  sense  cannot  3.  Another  reason 
Xor  the  seiectiua  of  medical  supply  for  a  test 


was  the  fact  that  a  usable  catalog  with  com- 
mon specifications  and  nomenclature  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time. 

Our  reports  No.  658  issued  June  27.  1951. 
and  No.  2330  Issued  June  27.  1952.  were 
critical  of  medical  supply  operations  and 
called  for  eventual  Integration.  On  July  19. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  and  the 
top  supply  officials  from  the  services  and  the 
Munitions  Board  testified  as  to  the  findings 
and  recommendations  in  report  No.  658.  At 
that  time.  Mr.  Lovi.'tt  produced  a  directive 
dated  2  days  before  (July  17.  1951)  on  the 
subject  of  Basic  Policies  Governing  the  De- 
l>artment  of  Defense  Supply  System.  Para- 
graph 5  (C)  of  the  <llrective  stated: 

"(c)  Priority  study  shall  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  assigning  to  a  single  military 
department  the  re:;ponslblIlty  for  procure- 
ment, distribution,  Including  depot  storage 
and  Issue  for  clasj;es  of  common  Items  of 
supply  and  equipment,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance of  such  equipment.  Medical  supply 
items  shall  be  the  first  category  to  be 
studied." 

It  should  be  stt.ted  that  a  battle  raged 
from  July  17.  1951  to  March  1952  over  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  supply  test. 
Tlie  Navy.  In  particular,  was  unhappy  at  tills 
step  toward  unified  distribution.  The  Navy 
has.  as  you  know,  preached  the  gospel  of 
•'three  services  separately  administered" 
and  that  all  supplies  and  services  must  be 
responsive  to  service  command  despite 
the  fact  that  everyone  should  know  by  now 
that  we  must  have  unified  commands  In  the 
theaters  with  supply  responsive  to  that  kind 
of    command. 

The  Korean  emergency  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Army  medical  supply  system 
with  the  Oakland,  Calif  ,  depot  at  the  end 
of  the  continental  pipeline.  But  the  Navy 
medical  supply  sy.stcm  with  a  depot  across 
the  street  from  the  Army's  in  Oakland 
got  small  Impact.  Commonsense  without 
prolonged  study  fhould  dictate  to  anyone 
that  the  two  pipelines  could  have  been  con- 
nected In  order  to  make  all  medical  supplies 
responsive  to  the  unified  command  In  Korea. 
After  mcjre  chapters  and  verses  than  any 
Innocent  taxpayer  can  Imagine,  the  medical 
test  was  started.  The  committee  knew  of  the 
bitter  Navy  opjKisltlon  and  went  to  Alameda 
(where  the  Army  had  moved  meantime  for 
the  test)  to  see  for  ourselves  how  it  was 
working.  We  found  that  the  Army  was 
putting  all  out  to  make  It  work  and  It  was 
very  succe.s.'ifiil.  'V\\e  Air  Force  was  pleased 
at  the  service  it  was  getting  but  the  Navy 
was  glum. 

May  I  add  that  the  test  was  operated  imder 
adverse  ground  rules.  Each  service  owned 
part  of  the  stock,  requiring  triple  accounting. 
Admiral  McNeil  testified  later  that  one  re- 
volving or  stock  fund  should  have  been  set 
up.  But  It  never  was.  The  excellent  Syra- 
cuse study  on  medlctil  supply  recommended 
the  same  (one  revolving  fundi  and  here 
again  commonsense  should  dictate  such 
action.  Public  Law  216  (title  IV)  was  en- 
acted 3  years  before  for  Just  such  a  purpose. 
That  Is.  to  Improve  financial  control  and 
management. 

After  viewing  with  alarm  the  committee's 
pressure  to  extend  the  successful  medical 
test  across  the  board  to  the  other  depots 
and  end  up  with  perhaps  3  depots  In  place 
of  10  with  fast  moving  stock,  the  Navy  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  functional 
supply  systems,  et  cetera,  each  service  to 
have  its  own  Integrated  supply  system.  This 
would  combine  common  stcx-ks.  theoretically. 
In  each  service.  So  Supplies  and  Accounts 
took  over  Navy  medical  supply  to  head  off 
what  the  committee  was  doing.  Budget 
Bureau  officials  forgot  their  responsibilities 
and  went  along. 

After  some  2'/2  years  of  operation,  during^ 
which  time  the  Korean  theater  was  success- 
fully served  by  the  unified  Alameda  medical 


supply  operation,  It  was  decided  to  break  up 
the  test  and  not  extend  It  across  the  board. 

To  my  mind  It  was  not  only  a  sad  mistake 
to  dissolve  the  only  effective  effort  made  by 
the  DOD  toward  Integration  of  common 
supply  distribution  but  it  was  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Intent  of  the  National  Security 
Act.  as  amended.  As  late  as  last  summer, 
the  Army  testified  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations units  that  the  test  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. Those  of  UB  who  know  the  Navy, 
knew  better. 

V  You  will  recall  that  the  original  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  253.  80th 
Cong  )  "provided  for  the  authoritative  coor- 
dination and  unified  dH^ectlon  of  the  services 
under  civilian  control  but  not  for  their 
merger.  And  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  was 
directed.  In  section  202  (a)    (3).  to: 

"(3)  Take  appropriate  steps  to  ellmtnat« 
unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  In 
tlie  fields  of  procurement,  supply,  transpor- 
tation. Btf)rage.   health,  and  research;". 

Tlie  1949  amendments  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  (Public  Law  216.  81st  Cong  )  fol- 
lowing the  Hoover  Commission  report  were 
designed  to  strengthen  the  original  act. 
section  2  thereof  provided: 

"SBC.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  integrated  policies  and  pn^e- 
dures  for  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
national  security:  to  provide  three  military 
departments,  separately  administered,  for 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  (including  naval  aviation 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps),  and 
the  Air  Force,  with  their  assigned  combat 
and  service  components;  to  provide  for  their 
authoritative  coordination  and  unified  direc- 
tion under  civilian  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  but  not  to  merge  them;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  strategic  direction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  their  operation 
under  unified  control  and  for  their  Integra- 
tion Into  an  efllclent  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces  but  not  to  establish  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  nor  an 
Armed  Forces  General  Staff  (but  this  Is  not 
to  be  Interpreted  as  applying  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Joint  Staff) ." 

The  amendment  to  the  new  declaration  of 
intent  Included  the  provision  for  "three 
departments,  separately   administered." 

The  sjjecific  language  authorizing  the 
SECDEP  under  section  202  (a)  (3)  of  the 
1947  act  to  "take  steps  t<j  eliminate  unnec- 
essary duplication  or  overlapping  In  the 
fields  of  procurement,  supply.  transp>orta- 
tlon.  storage,  health,  and  research"  was 
omitted  In  the  1949  amendments  as  It  was 
argued  such  language  was  unnecessary  In 
the  light  of  the  broadened  authority  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  generally  on  the  Sec- 
retary. (See  p.  16,  Bonner  Overseas  Report 
No    1994.  82d  Cong  ,  2d  sess  ) 

"Tlie  National  Security  Act  amendments 
of  1949  took  account  of  several  of  the  criti- 
cisms and  of  certain  recommendations  In  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  the 
three  military  departments  was  somewhat 
strengthened  and  clarified.  Likewise  the 
role  of  the  Munitions  Biard  and  its  Chair- 
man were  pointed  up  and  the  Board  was 
established  more  precisely  as  a  staff  arm  of 
the  Secretary. 

"Nevertheless,  the  1949  legislation  again 
compromised  between  ojiposlng  concepts  of 
proper  organization  In  the  Military  EJstab- 
Ushment.  What  was  taken  away  with  one 
hivnd  was  given  back  with  the  other.  Al- 
though the  departmental  Secretaries  were 
deprived  of  Cabinet  rank,  the  separate  status 
of  the  Departments  was  not  only  reaffirmed 
but  reinforced  In  several  particulars  As  If 
to    remove    any    duubU    ou    that    score,    the 
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amendments  added  to  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy of  the  original  act  the  Intent  of  Congress 
'to  provide  three  military  I>epartments,  sep- 
arately administered.' 

"An  Interesting  incident  In  the  legislative 
consideration  of  the  Natlc  nal  Security  Act 
amendments  of  1949  lllustr  ites  the  statutory 
setbacks  to  unification  as  >vell  as  the  gains. 
The  original  act.  In  section  202  (a)  which 
created  the  office  of  Secreta-y  of  Defense  and 
prescribed  the  Secretary's  duties,  directed 
him  among  other  things,  t)  'Take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  eliminate  unr  ecessary  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  In  t  he  fields  of  pro- 
curement, supply,  transp  trtatlon,  storage, 
health,  and  research.'  Th»  Senate  bill  In- 
troducing the  1949  amendnents.  In  seeking 
to  strengthen  and  clarlf;.'  the  Secretary's 
authority,  proposed  that  -he  above-quoted 
provision  In  section  202  (a)  be  amplified  as 
follows: 

"  Taking  of  appropriate  steps.  Including 
ruch  coordination,  transfeis.  and  consolida- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary duplication  or  overlapping  In  the 
fields  of  procurement,  supply,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  personnel,  health,  research, 
and  In  such  other  fields,  as  he  may  deem 
proper.   •   •   •• 

"Pentagon  lawyers  assured  the  House 
Armed  Services  Commlttei  that  the  Senate 
proposal  was  unnecessary  -n  the  light  of  the 
broadened  authority  proj  osed  to  be  con- 
ferred generally  on  the  S?cretary.  Accord- 
ingly, the  entire  provision  both  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  of  tlie  original  act.  were  struck 
out  by  the  House  commH  tee.  the  deletions 
were  accepted  in  conference.  Tlie  law  now 
merely  presumes,  without  sjjeclfically  stat- 
ing, that  the  Secretary  \/lll  take  steps  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  ovtrlapping  and  du- 
plication" 

The  Intensive  Bonner  committee  investiga- 
tions at  home  and  abroad  clearly  proved  the 
terrible  extent  of  overlajiplng.  duplication 
and  waste  In  the  common  supply  field  as  the 
Air  Force  acquired  Indej  endeiit  status  as 
provided  by  the  Security  Act  as  Implemented 
by  the  Elsenhower-Spaatz  s»greements. 

General  Eisenhower  tolc  the  conunlttee  at 
Paris  (November  24,  1951): 

'You  have  asked  me  what  I  had  In  mind, 
as  far  as  common  suppl  es  are  concerned, 
when  General  Spaatz  and  I  made  what  you 
refer  to  as  the  Elsenhower-Spaatz  agreement 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  That's  a  broi  d  question,  but  I 
believe  I  can  give  you  a  simple  answer  by 
saying  that  when  General  Spaatz  and  I  served 
together  during  the  last  war  we  frequently 
discussed  ways  and  mean ;  of  reducing  what 
we  believed  to  be  a  waste  of  supjilles  and  of 
manpower  through  dupll-atlon  of  effort  be- 
tween the  services.  I  reached  the  conclusion, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  d  d  also,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  l<  provide  a  system 
under  which  each  service  and  each  force  could 
have  all  that  It  needed  for  its  operation 
without  a  lot  of  duplicating  hospitals,  de- 
pots, and  other  supply  overhead.  I  felt  that 
much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  In  the  services  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Consequently,  when  Spaatz  and 
I  talked  things  over  In  Washington  after  the 
war.  we  agreed  that  the  )>ollcy  on  which  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  sup  3ly  and  service  ar- 
rangements should  be  bajed  would  be  that  of 
common  service  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. The  so-called  Elsenhower-Spaatz 
agreement  was  Intended  to  Implement  that 
agreement  on  basic  policy." 

He  further  stated  : 

"I  can  illustrate  some  of  the  things  I  had 
In  mind  by  giving  you  a  :ew  examples.  Take 
blankets  and  bed  sheets,  for  example.  I  saw 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  numerous 
types,  sizes,  and  specllcatlons  for  those 
things.  I  believed  that  s  good  blanket  could 
be  bought  by  the  Department  that  would 
serve  the  needs  of  all  Departments,  and  so 
could   a   good   sheet.  •   •    •      Mops,   brooms. 


soap,  and  other  ordinary  supplies  are  also 
good  examples.  •  •  •  i  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  bread  baked  In  an  Army  bakery 
could  not  be  eaten  by  Air  Force  men,  and 
vice  versa.  This  same  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  majority  of  commonly  used 
equipment,  such  as  rifles,  et  cetera." 

Again  he  stated: 

"I  feel  that  what  Is  really  needed  to  ac- 
complish what  you  gentlemen  are  seeking  Is 
to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sufficient 
authority  and  responsibility  to  permit  him  to 
accomplish  whatever  degree  of  Improvement 
In  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  our  service 
and  supply  systems  as  Is  now  necessary  or 
that  becomes  necessary  as  time  passes." 

With  respect  of  the  need  for  unification 
of  logistics  In  the  theaters,  the  general 
stated : 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  more 
unification  Is  needed  In  logistical  matters 
in  all  tlieaters.  To  my  mind,  the  senior 
United  States  commander  in  any  theater — 
be  he  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force — 
should  have  responsibility  and  powers  for 
the  overall  coordination  of  logistics  and  the 
exercise  of  all  possible  economies  In  common 
items  or  common  supply  functions." 

At  the  time  the  general  made  these  state- 
ments (November  24.  1951)  which  made 
sense  to  the  committee,  the  military  services 
were  still  wrangling  over  the  establishment 
of  the  conimon  medical  supply  test  as  di- 
rected by  the  SECDEF  4  months  earlier. 

On  June  9.  1952.  Mr.  Bonner,  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
8130,  which  was  designed  to  promote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  through  certain  reorgan- 
izations and  the  Integration  of  supply  and 
service  activities  within  and  among  the 
military  departments.  This  bill  contained 
many  Import.-'nt  provisions,  including: 

"Sec  501  (a).  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  tlie  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:" 

"Src  502  (a).  The  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  preparation  and  execution  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  Integrate  supply 
and  service  activities  within  and  among  the 
military  departments,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this 
title. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction. 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Under  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  develop  standardized  procedures  and 
forms  for  supply  and  service  functions; 

"(2)  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping within  and  among  the  supply  activities 
of  the  military  departments  In  the  fields  of 
production,  procurement,  warehousing,  and 
distribution; 

"  ( 3 )  establish  and  operate  depots  for  com- 
mon Items  and  other  common  supply  and 
service  Installations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  develop  unified  logistics  organiza- 
tions overseas: 

"(5»  establish  and  operate  a  program  to 
systematize  scrap  recovery,  redistribution  of 
excess  materials,  and  surplus  disposal,  and 
coordinate  such  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  with  those  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
having  responsibilities  in  these  fields;  and 

"(6)  develop  plans  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  a  professional  corps  of  supply 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

Meantime,  the  committee  was  In  confer- 
ence with  certain  Senate  leaders  who  were 
also  anxlou3  to  bring  about  defense  with 
solvency  by  the  elimination  of  fat  in  the 
form  of  overlapping,  duplication,  and  waste. 

Senator  Douglas  gave  notice  to  the  Senate 
that  he  Intended  to  offer  H.  R.  8130  or  Its 
substance  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
Depaitment  of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 


Senator  Saltonbtall  stated: 

"When  the  unification  bill  was  passed  In 
1947,  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  is 
now  proposing  was  considered.  It  was  one 
of  those  steps  which  the  committee  felt  it 
did  not  want  to  take  at  that  time.  It  felt 
it  should  not  go  that  far  in  concentrating 
so  much  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  was  one  of  the  problems  which  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  had  confronting  him.  Times 
have  changed,  and  conditions  have  changed. 
Personally.  I  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  In  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
proposing.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject  in  January,  and  pursue  it,  so 
that  the  Unification  Act  may  be  amended 
somewhat  along  the  lines  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  proposes.  I  believe  it  should  be 
amended." 

Senator  O'Mahoney,  who  was  not  only 
handling  the  appropriation  bill,  but  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  and  thus  dealing  with  both 
sides  of  the  defense-expense  coin  stated : 

"I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion was  unanimous  in  its  feeling  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bonner  amendment  should 
be  enacted  into  law.  But  the  committee  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  It  could  not  be  en- 
acted Into  law  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  that  personally 
I  have  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  spoke  to  both  of  them  and  told 
them  that  the  economy  measure  must  be 
carried  through.  At  the  same  time  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  into  the  far-reach- 
ing changes  which  would  be  made  in  unifi- 
cation." 

So,  as  a  compromise  measure,  section  638 
was  inserted  in  the  DOD  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  year  1953.     This  act  provides: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an 
efficient,  economical,  and  practical  operation 
of  an  integrated  supply  system  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  military  departments 
without  duplicating  or  overlapping  of  either 
operations  or  functions,  no  officer  or  agency 
in  or  under  the  Department  of  Defense,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  shall  obli- 
gate any  funds  for  procurement,  production, 
warehousing,  distribution  of  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  related  supply  management 
functions,  except  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  60  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  act." 

The  intent  of  the  enactment,  which  is 
permanent  legislation,  as  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate report,  is  to  develop  an  "integrated  sup- 
ply system": 

"The  committee  believes  that  great  savings 
can  be  made  by  improved  integration  and 
management  of  the  military  supply  system. 
To  this  end  It  recommends  addition  of  sec- 
tion 636  (638)  to  the  bill,  imposing  a  direct 
and  specific  duty  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  achieve  such  improvement  at  an  early 
date. 

"It  Is  recognized  that  all  the  desirable 
changes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  60- 
day  period  within  which  regulations  must 
be  issued.  However,  It  is  anticipated  that, 
within  that  period,  new  Interim  regulations 
can  be  promulgated  which  will  state  the 
general  principles  to  be  followed,  effect  cer- 
tain of  the  more  obvious  improvements,  and 
assure  that  no  additional  independent  or 
expanded  supply  facilities  are  created  dur- 
ing development  of  the  definitive  regula- 
tions. 

"When  the  next  Congress  convenes  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  present  a  pro- 
gram,    based    upon    regulatfl)ns    In    effect. 
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which  will  apecdlly  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tions and  'blatorlcal  acddenu'  that  recur 
and  exUt  In  the  present  lystem  of  procure- 
ment, warehousing,  and  Issue  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

"Under  the  new  system.  It  should  be  Im- 
possible for  two  competing  facilities  to  be 
set  up  (or  to  continue  to  exist)  In  the 
same  area  for  the  same  purpose  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Service 
fuciUtles  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
such  OS  mou^r  shops,  laundries,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  integrat«d  to  serve  nil  Uepiirt- 
mental  requirements  In  the  area.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  procure- 
ment, production,  distribution,  warehous- 
ing, maintenance,  and  Issue  of  common-use 
Items  such  as  clothing,  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  building  materials,  to  mlntml^ie 
stocks,  handling,  transportation,  and  related 
supply  management  activities.  Wherever 
possible  such  items  and  the  method  of  han- 
dling them  will  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense  Uj  facilitate 
such  Integration.  Where  different  stock 
levels  exist  In  various  parts  of  the  Depart- 
ment, It  Is  expected  that  the  lowest  level  will 
be  applied  to  the  whole  Department  In  the 
absence  of  a  compelling  Justification  for  spe- 
cial treatment,  which  Justification  will  be 
made  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

"It  Is  recognized  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  outlined  above  will  require 
some  changes  In  the  organization  and  staff- 
ing of  parts  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. To  the  extent  possible  under  exist- 
ing laws  this  should  be  done  within  the 
powers  and  personnel  ceilings  presently 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
It  Is  expected  that  necessary  action  will  be 
taken  Immediately  so  that  the  prugrtim  can 
be  Instituted  without  delay.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  civilian  personnel 
in  this  Interservlce  across- the- Ixiard  work 
of  the  business  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  they  can  provide  continuity  and 
can  approach  these  problems  unencumbered 
by  loyalty  to  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  one  particular  corps  or  service." 

On  September  25,  1952.  General  Elsen- 
hower,  In  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  stated: 

"I  want  to  talk  with  you  t<jnight  about 
the  defense  of  our  country.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  getting  Uie  most  defense  at 
less  cost  with  least  delay. 

•  •  a  •  • 

"The  real  problem  Is  to  build  this  defense 
with  wisdom  and  efficiency.  We  must 
achieve  bf)th  security  and  solvency.  In  fac11|, 
the  foundation  of  military  strength  Is  eco- 
nomic strength.  A  bankrupt  America  Is 
more  the  Soviet  goal  than  an  yV^merlra  con- 
quered on  the  field  of  battle.  The  156 
million  Americans  whose  lives  and  llvellf 
hood  are  at  stake  are  entitled  to  and  must' 
have  the  plain  truth.  I  propose  to  give  It  to 
them. 

"Here  are  the  three  personal  convictions 
that  I  hold  to  be  true: 

"First,  our  defense  program  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  farslghtcd  direction. 

"Second,  real  unification  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Is  yet  to  be  achieved. 

"Third,  our  defense  program  need  not  and 
must  not  push  us  steadily  toward  economic 
collapse. 

What    I   do   mean    to   criticize    Is 

routine  In  planning  and  operation,  failure 
to  establish  clear-cut  line  of  authority,  and 
failure  In  preparatory  work  to  combine  in- 
dustrial and  military  leadership.  •  •  •  Re- 
sulting frenzied  expansion  has  meant  dis- 
order and  duplication  and  waste.  It  has 
meant  an  attempt  by  our  Air  Force  to  buy 
20.000  super  de  luxe  chairs  at  $10  above 
the  standard  model.  It  has  meant  the  Army 
buying  enovigh  front-axle  gaskets  for  Jeeps 
to  last  a  full  century. 


"This  pattern  has  been  bad  enough  In  the 
past.  In  today's  world  of  continuing  ten- 
sion, It  Is  Intoleratile. 

"Against  this  background  ve  must  fact 
the  overriding  Isiiue  of  security  with  sol- 
vency. We  must  iinolyze  the  details  of  that 
iMue  specifically  straightforwardly,  and 
promptly.  Kur  ueu  November,  the  American 
people  are  electing  leaders  not  for  Just  an- 
oih<»r  ordln.iry  t«rm,  but  for  years  of  de- 
cisive destiny. 

"All  that  I  ha\e  said  about  how  to  sove 
money  and  avoid  wast*  In  the  weapons  pro- 
gram applies  with  equal  force  to  other  parts 
of  the  defense  program, 

"This  brings  us  to  the  supremely  Im- 
portant mulUT  o)  luilftcutlon  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"When  I  became  Chief  of  Staff,  upon  my 
return  from  Europe  In  November  of  1945, 
1  felt  that  all  our  war  experience  had  ren- 
dered obsolete  th<'  defense  organization  then 
existing.  I  wa.s  convinced  then,  as  I  am 
today,  that  effective  coordination  of  the 
services  In  war  requires  central  planning  In 
time  of  peace.  This  Is  the  essence  of  unity 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  That  unity  must  .also 
extend  to  the  prcrurement  and  administra- 
tion of  all  the  costly  material  and  para- 
phernalia of  modern  warfare.  It  was  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  all  of  us  who  h.^d 
worked  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  A.:t  of  1947,  that  this  kind 
of  unity  was  In  the  making. 

"This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Such 
tnilty  as  we  have  achieved  Is  too  much  form 
and  too  little  subs  tance.  We  have  continued 
with  a  loose  way  of  operating  that  woftes 
times,  money,  and  talent  with  equal  gen- 
erosity. With  3  services  In  place  of  the 
former  2.  still  going  their  separate  ways  and 
with  an  overall  defense  staff  frequently  un- 
able to  enforce  corrective  action,  the  end  re- 
sult has  been  not  to  remove  duplication  but 
to  replace  It  with  triplication. 

"All  this  must  be  brought  to  as  swift  an 
end  as  possible.  Neither  our  security  nor 
our  solvency  can  permit  such  a  way  of  con- 
ducting the  crucial  business  of  national  de- 
fense. 

"Our  task,  however,  goes  still  further  than 
this.  We  must  critically  review  the  political 
policies  governing  our  military  program;  and 
we  must  review  that  military  program  lUelf 
In  all  Its  significant  details.  To  this  end  I 
now  make  two  major  proposals. 

"The  first  Is  this:  At  the  earliest  possible 
date  next  yeiir,  the  new  administration 
should  create  a  commission  of  the  most  ca- 
pable civilians  In  our  land  to  restudy  the 
operations  of  our  Department  of  Defense. 
These  men  and  women  should,  of  coiuse.  be 
speclflcally  qualified  for  their  t;tsks.  They 
should.  I  believe,  be  drawn  from  both  parties, 
so  that  all  matters  of  national  security  may 
cleiu-ly  be  placed  beyond  party  politics. 
These  men  and  women  .should  be  assisted  by 
the  ablest  officers  a\ailable  iTim  all  serv- 
ices— Air  Force,  Army.  Navy,  and  the  Marine 
Corps." 

I  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  AlHrae<la  medical  sup- 
ply test  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  system.  I 
could  not  imagine  wliy  one  medical  supply 
sy.'stem  was  not  established  under  one  stock 
fund  to  serve  the  entire  military  or  even  the 
whole  Government.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  clear  Intent  of  Coiif^ress  Is  Ignored 
and  superseded  by  the  subjective  philoso- 
phies and  regulations  of  DOD  officials. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  law.  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  as  permanently  amended 
by  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  and  as  spe- 
clflcally interpreted  In  Senate  Report  No. 
1861  stated.  •Under  the  new  system,  it  should 
be  impossible  for  two  competing  facilities  to 
be' set  up  (or  to  continue  to  exist)  In  the 
same  area  for  the  same  purpose  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  •  •  • 
Special  attention  should  be  Riven  to  the  pro- 
cuiement,    producUon,    distribution,    ware- 


housing, maintenance,  and  issue  of  common* 
use  Items  such  as  clothing,  food,  medical 
surpHcs.  and  building  materials,  to  minimize 
stocks.  hAuUllng,  transportation,  and  related 
supply  management  activities.  Wherever 
possible  such  Items  and  the  method  of  ban* 
dllng  them  will  be  mode  uniform  throiigh- 
out  the  Department  of  Defense  to  facilitate 
such  Integration." 

I  have  carefully  read  Assistant  Secretary  T, 
P  Pike's.  Supply  and  Logistics,  DN  letter  of 
July  27,  I0.'i4,  relative  to  cu/renl  supply  phi- 
losophy. Needless  to  say.  this  phllostjphjr 
Is  the  opposite  of  that  stated  by  Secretary 
Lovelt*  directive  of  July  17.  1951.  It  U  also 
In  my  opinion  a  direct  coniradlctlun  of  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  Cerutnly  It  violates  the 
fine  statements  of  Prekldent  Elsenhower. 
Furthermore,  the  Issuo/ice  of  this  statement 
of  policy  before  Messrs  Pike.  Hlgglns,  and 
Drake  reviewed  and  evaluated  the  test  In 
early  November,  condemned  11  In  advance. 

It  Is  my  understanding  tlmt  It  will  cost 
from  $700,000  to  11  million  to  move  the 
stocks  and  personnel,  and  make  the  otlier 
changes  required  to  break  up  the  central 
operat'on.  If  you  have  a  more  acctuate 
cost  I  shduld  like  to  have  It  detailed. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  hope  that  you  wll! 
personally  look  Into  this  pilot  subject  which 
can  be  of  such  basic  Importance  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  defense.  I  may  add  that  It 
Is  my  Intention  to  take  this  matter  on  a 
continuing  baels  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public 

Sincerely, 

ThOMA.S  B    CtTHTIS. 

(Copies  to  Hon  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower, 
Hon  Paul  H  Douglas.  Hon  Leverett  Salton- 
Rtall,  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  General  Accounting  Office,  Hon. 
Sam  R.iyburn.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormark. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Hon  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  Hon.  Dewey  Short. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson,  Hon.  Clare  E  Hoff- 
man. Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  and  Hon.  John 
Taber  ) 

This  is  a  14-page  letter  which  docu- 
inents  the  history  of  the  Unincation 
Act  cstablisiiing  the  unification  of  the 
services  and  the  histoi-y  of  the  attempts 
of  Congress  to  bring  about  unification 
of  the  three  services  lu  the  area  of  com- 
mon ase  Items. 

Incidentally.  I  might  state  the  impli- 
cations of  the  lessons  that  we  may  learn 
in  the  procurement,  supply,  and  di.-.- 
tribution  of  common  use  items  certainly 
carry  over  to  many  of  the  military 
items.  The  only  reason  that  I  do  not 
discuss  the  military  items  us  because  in 
the  work  that  I  performed  in  the  82d 
Congre.ss  as  a  member  of  the  Bonner 
.subcommittee,  what  was  then  called 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Department,  was  conHned  to 
items  like  brooms,  mops,  and  medical 
supjjlies  about  which  tiiere  would  be  no 
question  of  security.  But.  thrre  is  like- 
wise no  question  but  that  the  les.sons 
learned  in  these  areas,  as  I  have  stated, 
can  be  carried  over  to  military  items  as 
President  Eisenhower  himself  has 
pointed  out. 

The  aforementioned  letter  is  actually 
summarized  in  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McElroy  before  the  Hou.se  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  page  5977  of  the 
committee  hearings  where  Secretary 
McElroy  states  this: 

"The  National  Security  Act  plves  the  Sec- 
retary direction.  auUiorlty.  and  control  over 
his  entire  department.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  law  provides  th.at  the  military 
departments  c\re  to  be  separately  admin- 
istered by  their  respective  secretaries.     The 
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President  hae  recommended  eliminating 
the  provisions  prescribing  separate  admin- 
istration of  the  mllltat-y  departments  ae  » 
means  of  reducing  ne<  dless  argument  and 
mlKunderstandlng  whl<  h  adds  to  the  difll- 
cully  of  administering  the  Department." 

And.  there  1«  no  q  jextlon,  as  the  14- 
page  letter  of  docum>;ntatlon  of  history 
Indicate!,  of  the  Interpretation  that  the 
military  establiahmi  nt«  have  placed 
upon  this  language,  '  separately  admin- 
istered." That  has  b<«en  their  argument 
for  continuing  this  ijlckerlng  and  this 
trlpUflcation,  Indeed  quadrupUflcatlon, 
of  procurement,  dist.-lbutlon,  and  sup- 
plies. This  has  cost  uh  untold  billions 
of  dollars,  I  might  st  ite,  of  unnecessary 
waste  and  ineflicien<y  In  the  military 
operation. 

I  submit  that  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill  is  i  lusory.  We  mu.st 
eliminate  what  Secretary  McElroy  said 
was  one  of  the  es.«-eiitial  errors  in  the 
law.  To  accomplish  this  purpo.se  the 
language  in  the  bill  must  be  definite. 
Congressional  intent  mu.>5t  be  clearly 
stated  to  obviate  a  misconstruction  of 
the  law.  The  1  inguage  in  the 
O'Mahoney  amendm.'nt  was  definite — ■ 
and  even  there  the  three  services  sought 
to  argue  about  that  language.  I  sub- 
mit the  services  will  argue  about  any 
language.  The  comrr.ittce  certainly  has 
given  them  ample  op;3ortunity  to  argue 
over  the  language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  becaufcc  on  page  2  it  is  pro- 
vided : 

That  each  mlllt.iry  department  shall  be 
separately  org.m./.ed  under  its  own  secre- 
tary and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  respective  secretaries 
of  such  departments. 

This  Statement  i^ermits  the  services  to 
use  the  same  argument  tiiat  they  used 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  "separately 
administered  "  to  try  to  get  around  what 
was  fully  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  1946,  and  as  expressed  in  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  and  expres.-ed 
time  and  time  a'-ain  in  debate  on  the 
floor  to  try  to  bring  about  this  unifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mascachu.setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chaii-nian. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  because  I  have 
been  very  much  interested,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  in  the  same  subject  of 
services  and  supplies,  and  so  forth.  I 
might  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  Vmson  bill  to- 
morrow which  I  think  will  adequately 
take  care  of  that  situation  and  will  be 
a  complete  culmination  of  the  years  of 
effort  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis  I,  of  myself,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  J,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner!,  Senator  O'Mahoney.  and  oth- 
ers. I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  adopted. 
I  say  it  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Vinson 
bill:  I  am  referring  to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  happy  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  offer  his  amendment. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
language  and  I  think  it  will  do  exactly 


what  the  gentleman  says  and  will  be  a 
tremendous  step  forward. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  Is 
that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  Oovernment  In  terms  of  effective- 
ness, economy,  or  efUclency,  he  shall 
provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  sup- 
ply or  service  activity  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  by  a 
single  agency  or  such  other  organiza- 
tional entitles  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
It  Is  slanlflcant  to  note  that  any  supply 
or  service  activity  common  to  more  than 
one  military  department  shall  not  be 
considered  a  major  combatant  function 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  3  o'. 
the  committee  bill. 

This  Is  an  excellent  amendment.  It 
permits  flexibility  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible type  of  operation  for  a  supply  or 
service  function  depending  upon  its 
nature. 

Unfortunately  neither  the  President's 
bill,  H.  R.  11958,  nor  the  Vinson  bill, 
H.  R.  12541,  makes  specific  reference  to 
supply  and  service  activities  though 
thc.^e  functions  con.';titute  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  military  budget. 
It  is  in  this  area  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plication where  billions  of  dollars  can  be 
saved,  each  year,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing a  more  alert  and  hard-hitting 
military  organizaLion  by  making  it  more 
CiTcient. 

As  I  see  it  three  basic  tilings  must  be 
done  in  this  area. 

Fust.  We  must  have  unification  of 
the  three  services  in  procurement,  sup- 
ply and  distribution.  This  means  levels 
of  buying,  warehousing,  distributing, 
and  .so  forth. 

Second.  Utilization  rather  than  dupli- 
cation of  the  civilian  supply  and  distribu- 
tion system. 

Tliird.  A  personnel  system  that  is 
trained  to  think  in  these  teims  and  one 
that  will  improve  on  the  system  as  it 
goes  alone;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  previously  stated 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  unification 
in  other  areas.  If  the  theory  behind 
common-use  items  is  accurate,  as  far  as 
the  unification  of  procurement,  supply 
and  distribution  is  concerned,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  common  items  that  are 
military  in  aspect  among  the  three  serv- 
ices. That  is  the  importance  of  the 
Arends  amendment  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  frcm  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl,  and  otheis  on  his  side  will 
recognize  that  that  was  the  intent  of 
the  Bonner  subcommittee  because,  rl- 
thou'Ur  we  were  dealing  with  common- 
use  items  we  stated  very  positively  that 
if  this  proved  to  be  true  in  that  area, 
it  certainly  should  be  carried  over  into 
military  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
one  other  thing  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks.  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion, particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  challeng- 
ing the  statements  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  in  this  area  of  uni- 
fication of  procurement,  supply,  and 
distribution.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
estimate  how  much  can  be  saved.  But 
I  can  tell  you  one  way  in  which  you  can 


verify  that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
billions,  and  that  Is  in  this  fashion.    We 
start  at  the  garbage  pail,  as  It  were,  just 
as  the  supply  officer,  in  looking  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  mess  has  been  prop- 
erly administered,  takes  a  look  at  the 
garbage  pall  to  see  what  is  in  It.    So  we 
look  to  the  garbage  pall,  as  it  were,  of 
military  items  that  are  In  surpltis  and 
we  find  that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars.    This  year  there  will 
be  $6  billion  of  excess  military  supplies. 
That  is  an  annual  figure.     It  has  not 
been  nmnlng  as  high  as  $6  billion  each 
year,  but  It  has  been  running  in  the 
billions.     I  think  last  year  it  was  some- 
what over  $5  billion.    This  year  it  is  $6 
billion.    This  is  the  total  value  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  excess  jsersonal 
property  which  will  be  up  for  sale  this 
year.     We   have   been   realizing  only   7 
cents  on   the  dollar  from   these   sales. 
This  index  I  have  in  front  of  me  con- 
tains some   290   pages  of  various  items 
that    go    into    this    garbage    pail.      This 
index  is  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
ce.ss    personal    property    index    for    the 
month   of   May    1958.     There   are   some 
35,000  individual  items  running  in  cost 
from   millions   of  dollars   in   individual 
items  down  to  1  cent  apiece.     The  last 
item  in  the  book  is  a  metal-backed  pa- 
per tag.     We  overbought   46  million  of 
them  at  1  cent  apiece.     This  amounts  to 
S460.000  for  that  one  item  alone.     A  re- 
view of  this  index  discloses  thousands  of 
similar  examples.     How   do   these   sur- 
pluses accumulate?    Who  overbuys  and 
wliy?     The  answer  is  triplicate  buying, 
unnecessary  buying,  untrained  person- 
nel, a  hundred  reasons  of  inefficiency." 
Our  military  procurement  system  is  out- 
moded   and   ineflicient.      If   we    achieve 
unification  and   efficiency   we   will  save 
billions   of   dollars   and   will   produce  a 
more  alert  and  hard  hitting  military  or- 
ganisation.    That  is  why  it  is  necessary 
for  this  legislation  to  pass. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiOm 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on  the 
reorganization  bill  I  found  mvself 
mystified  on  the  one  hand  by  the  mat- 
teis  which  the  President  said  he  needed 
to  make  the  Defense  Establishment 
function  more  efficiently  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  wording  of  the  bill 
which  he  offered  ns  necessai-y  to  grant 
him  these  authoi'ities. 

As  the  hearings  progressed  I  believe 
I  can  say  I  became  somewhat  less  mysti- 
fied, but  this  improvement  in  my  per- 
ception by  no  means  arose  from  any 
ability  on  my  part  to  fit  the  President's 
requests  more  closely  to  his  bill.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  matter  became  clearer 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  came  to 
realize  that  what  was  said  to  be  neces- 
sary and  what  was  sought  were  two  en- 
tirely different  things. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  a  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  grants  the  Presi- 
dent 90  percent — perhaps  more  than  90 
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percent — of  what  the  Preslclent  has  re- 
quested in  the  way  of  authority.  In- 
deed, I  believe  It  can  be  correctly  said 
that  the  President  himself  has  con- 
ceded that  this  Is  «o.  However,  ninety 
percent  is  apparently  not  enough.  Ob- 
jection Is  being  expressed  to  the  com- 
mittee's bill  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
purely  whimsical  basis,  and  in  using  the 
word  "whimsical"  I  am  using  the  kindest 
word  that  I  can  think  of. 

The  law  today  requires  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  be  separately  admin- 
istered. This,  it  was  claimed,  prevented 
thorough  unity  of  organization  and  com- 
mand. After  extended  testimony  the 
committee  changed  this  wording  to  state 
that  the  three  departments  shall  be  "sep- 
arately organized."  This  was  no  mere 
playing  with  words.  The  committee 
realized  that  the  Secretary  of  I>efense 
might  experience  some  difficulty  in  his 
desire  of  streamlining  the  Department 
by  reason  of  inserting  the  /^ords  "sepa- 
rately administered"  and  therefore  made 
a  change  which,  in  the  cornhHtr^e's  be.st 
judgment,  would  remove  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  considered  to  be  con- 
tradictory language. 

One  might  raise  the  question.  What 
is  the  difference  l)etwccn  separately  ad- 
ministered and  separately  organized? 
To  describe  the  precise  difTcrences  be- 
tween these  two  phrases  would  take 
more  time  than  is  allowed  me  here  to- 
day. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  the 
whole  House,  wishes  to  inrAire — wishes 
to  make  absolutely  certain — that  there 
is  no  merging  of  the  three  departments. 
Separately  organized  simply  means  that 
we  will  continue  to  have  an  Army,  a 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  an  Air 
Force.  Without  these  words  I  feel  there 
would  be  a  great  danger  of  the  three 
separate  departments  being  merged  into 
a  single  service. 

The  second  point  concci-ning  which 
objection  has  been  raised  Is  the  fact 
that  relates  to  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  depariment, 
after  notifying  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  come  to  the  Congress  to  make  rec- 
ommendations which  he  considers  ap- 
propriate. I  have  always  considered  it 
a  part  of  our  form  of  government  and. 
indeed,  of  the  democratic  system  that 
responsible  Government  officials  should 
have  not  only  the  right  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  known  to  the  Congress 
matters  which  are  of  concern  to  all  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  element 
of  insubordination  involved  here.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  going  around  ones 
superior  and  thereby  frustrating  proper 
organization  and  chain  of  command. 
Quite  the  contrary,  this  is  merely  af- 
fording a  very  sincere  member  of  our 
executive  branch,  and  a  person  drawing 
from  a  wealth  of  e.xperience  and  back- 
ground, to  indicate  to  the  constituted 
legislative  authority  of  the  Government 
matters  which  have  become  of  such 
concern  to  him  as  to  warrant  at  least 
some  thought  on  the  part  of  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  law  should  not  be 
changed. 

He  has  informed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  these  circumstances  of  what 
he  intends  to  do.  There  is  no  subter- 
fuge.    There  is  merely  the  exercise  of 


what  he  thinks  Is  a  fundamental  right — 
and  as  I  said,  responsibility — to  express 
his  views,  right  or  wrong,  to  the  only 
people  under  our  form  of  government 
who  can.  If  they  are  convinced  of  the 
rlghtness  of  his  position,  change  the 
situation  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  plan  of  the  Executive  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer 
from  the  Army  to  the  Navy,  for  example, 
any  function  now  performed  by  the 
Army.  The  only  limitation  Involved 
was  that  the  transfer  not  be  made  until 
there  had  been  30  days'  notice  provided 
to  the  two  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Patently,  this  is  a  small  matter.  On 
its  face  this  might  not  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  situation,  but  scratch  the  sur- 
face and  the  picture  becomes  a  little 
short  and  ridiculous.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  propose 
such  a  transfer  of  a  function  from  one 
department  to  another,  notification  is 
given  the  two  committees  of  Congress. 
Now.  let  us  take  the  next  step.  The 
committees  feel  that  this  transfer 
should  not  be  made.  What  do  they  have 
to  do?  They  have  to  pass  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  transfer.  And,  who  has  to  sign 
the  law — the  President.  I  have  heard 
of  vicious  circles  but  I  have  never  found 
a  more  perfect  one.  Is  there  any  likeli- 
hood that  the  President  will  sign  a  law 
in  direct  contravention  of  a  course 
which  he  himself  is  pursuing? 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  shed  some 
small  amount  of  light,  not  only  on  why 
the  objection  to  the  committee's  bill  is 
"whimsical" — my  kind  word — but  al.so  on 
the  reasons  why  the  committee  bill 
should  be  enacted.  The  bill  is  a  sound 
one.  It  is  the  result  of  much  thought, 
of  extended  hearings,  and  is  as  fine  an 
example  of  mature,  considered,  and  sin- 
cere legislation  as  this  House  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  HkbektI 

Mr.  HEBEHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  at  this  late  hour  or  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  get  very  exercised  or  excited 
over  the  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the 
bill  because  obviously  we  will  not  come 
to  a  vote  this  afternoon,  and  nobody  but 
God  and  one  other  man  knows  what  kind 
of  amendments  will  be  offered  tomorrow; 
so  I  will  not  waste  time  trying  to  dis- 
cuss them  today. 

There  is  one  pha.«:e  of  this  discu.ssIon  I 
should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
which  I  think  is  very,  very  important, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  up  to  this  date 
it  has  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  never  at  any  time 
in  the  consideration  of  our  national  de- 
fen.se  have  we  Indulged  in  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  has  been  Uie  most  bipartisan 
committee.  I  think,  in  the  Congress,  and 
it  was  so  until  several  weeks  ago.  Its 
bipartisanship  I  think  was  reflected  in 
the  37  to  0  approval  of  the  committee  bill 
which  had  been  written  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  representatives  of  tlie 
White  House.  Only  2  members  of  the 
37  had  reservations. 

I  would  have  to  be  awfully  naive  and 
totally  blind  not  to  see  wliat  is  happen- 
ing here  today,  and  it  Is  a  sad  day,  a 
very,  very  sad  day  for  this  country,  when 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is 
plunged  Into  partisan  politics.  It  is  as 
though  you  saw  two  great  formations  of 
planes  go  out  over  your  head  In  fighting 
formation,  in  combat  formation,  and  the 
planes  on  ont  side  reeled  off  one  after  an- 
other to  go  down;  and  with  the  one  ex- 
ception, the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
you  have  noticed  that  every  attack  on 
this  bill  has  come  from  those  who  pre- 
viously joined  in  the  unanimous  biparti- 
san vote  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  individuals,  not  mine. 

But  I  wonder,  where  Is  this  heat  and 
where  is  this  pres.sure  commg  from?  I 
wonder  who  is  generating  and  financing 
these  hundreds  of  thousand-s  of  letters 
which  are  pouring  into  our  offices  each 
day  by  overlords  of  industry,  by  giants  of 
business,  who  speak  with  such  authority 
on  a  bill  they  have  never  seen  and  never 
read. 

I  think  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  who  asked  who  better  could 
write  a  bill  than  a  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
who  has  been  here  6  months  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  who  has  been 
here  about  6  years.  I  gladly  answer  that 
question:  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  this  Hou.sc.  whose  experience 
goes  from  the  days  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  44  or  45  years. 
s:?cond  only  to  the  beloved  Speaker  of 
this  House  in  service,  to  such  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  as  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  with  22  years,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  so  eloquently 
spoke  here  today,  with  22  years,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  20  years, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  18 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  22 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  25  years, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  with 
some  30  years.  Certainly  these  individ- 
uals know  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
come  to  legislate.  They  know  what  leg- 
islation means  and  what  administration 
means. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  do  not  challenge  his  mili- 
tary judgment.  I  think  the  words  he 
used  were,  "in  the  realm  of  his  great 
competence."  but  we  do  challenge  his 
ability  to  do  anything  which  will  abdi- 
cate the  power  of  Congress  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  terrible 
mess  into  which  the  military  organiza- 
tion, the  Defense  Department,  has  gotten 
it.':elf  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  wi-sdom  and  with  his  great  experi- 
ence has  told  us  that  under  the  existing 
law  which  governs  the  Department  of 
Defense  we  have  duplication,  intcrserv- 
ice  rivalry,  waste,  inefficiency,  and  lack 
of  a  chain  of  command.  If  that  be  true 
and  I  accept  the  President's  words  that 
it  is  true,  then  the  logical  question  is: 
Who  wrote  this  law  which  caused  this 
inefficiency,  this  duphcation.  this  waste, 
this  interservice  rivalry?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  causing  this  confusion  and 
chaos?  Who  is  the  man  responsible? 
Who  pemicd  those  words  and  wrote 
those  sentences  which  caused  all  this? 
Who?  A  man  named  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower.    In    1953.    as    President    of    the 
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United  States,  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
what  was  known  as  the  reorganization 
bill  No.  6  of  which  the  Congress  did  not 
have  an  opportutiity  to  change  a  single 
sentence  or  a  single  word.  The  Con- 
gress had  to  take  every  dotted  "i"  and 
crossed  "t."  The  Congress  had  to  buy 
a  package  deal  or  nothing.  And  be- 
cause this  great  military  man.  this 
leader  whom  we  so  admired  said  that  »e 
needed  this,  you  gave  it  to  him  without 
question.  But.  I  am  happy  to  say.  not 
with  my  vote  because  I  voted  against  it 
and  so  did  some  130  other  Members  in 
the  Hoa-^e.  And  now  what  we  hear  to- 
day about  the  harmony  on  this  niatter 
in  the  consideration  in  the  committee 
comes  out  now  in  words  of  harshness,  in 
words  that  are  inopportune  such  as 
"legalized  insubordination."  From  the 
White  House — legalized  insubordination. 
Tliat  same  language  which  is  now  called 
legalized  insubordination  and  that 
same  privilege  of  giving  to  the  services 
the  right  on  their  own  initiative  to  come 
to  the  spokesman  of  the  people  and  their 
Government  was  in  the  law  since  1949. 
and  if  it  is  legalized  insuborination  in 
1958.  why  was  it  not  legalized  insub- 
ordination in  1S53  when  the  President 
wrote  the  act  himself?  Let  me  give  you 
another  example  of  this  intemperate 
language  that  is  being  used  and  I  quote 
from  the  words  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Department  of  Dcfen.se,  a  high  official 
who  takes  pride  that  he  had  something 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  this  bill  or  tins 
proposal  of  the  President  or  whosever 
proposal  it  is.  In  an  address  before  the 
Reserve  Officers"  A-ssociation  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  here  in  Washmg- 
ton,  Robert  Dechert.  Defense  Depart- 
ment Greneral  Counsel  had  this  to  say : 

Tlie  status  quo  cannot  eJTectlvely  be  pre- 
scrTcd  by  legislation.  It  can  be  preseived 
only  If  It  deserves  to  be  preserved. 

He  criticized  the  Marine  Corps  lead- 
ers,    lie  said: 

They  Insist  that  their  organization  be 
•pelled  out  in  deiaii. 

He  called  this,  and  the.'^e  are  his  words 
and  admittedly  used  by  him: 

A  foolish,  ab.surcl,  ImposElble  thing  to  do, 
a  confession  of  wcalcners  for  the  Marines. 
Be  It  the  Navy  or  tlie  Marines  who  seek  to 
legislate  the  sUitus  quo  In  order  to  be  sure 
nothing  Is  ever  done  to  them,  they  have 
mlscaiculated  ihelr  strength. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  the  hero  of  Wake 
does  not  cringe  at  those  words.  This  I 
regret  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider  legislation 
so  important  to  this  Nation  and  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  and  the  freedom 
of  our  F>eople.  I  wish  the  day  had  never 
come.  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  such  a 
display  of  pressure  and  heat  and  the 
u.se  of  every  pi-opaganda  weaix)n  known 
to  man  wliereby  everybody  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  denied  the  right 
to  speak  out  his  own  mind  again.st  the 
bill — mind  you  against  the  bill.  The 
gag  is  on. 

Nobody  can  speak  out  against  it  but 
eveobody  can  speak  out  for  it.  Is  Uiat 
democracy?  Is  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  thought  Uiat  we  are  taught  to  i>e- 
lieve  exists  in  this  coiuitry  and  that  we 
are    trj-ing    to    preserve?     I    have    the 
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greatest  admiration  for  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  I  think  he  has  done  a 
splendid  job  so  far.  He  said  before  our 
committee,  adm^itted  in  a  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  a 
committee  had  been  set  up  in- the  Pen- 
tagon— he  called  it  a  committee  to  give 
out  information — ^he  denied  use  of  the 
word  "propaganda."  He  headed  one  of 
the  greatest  organizations  using  all 
forms  of  advertisement  in  this  country. 
He  said  to  me  in  answer  to  a  question. 
"Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  the 
American  public  is  only  entitled  to  know 
what  comes  out  of  this  fox  hole  on  the 
HUl?"  He  said  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  American  people  to 
know  over  what  was  going  on  and  what 
was  carried  by  the  limitation  of  the  wire 
services  and  the  radio  station.s — if  you 
were  a  ser-vice  opponent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Oh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .submit,  let  us 
shake  aside  any  thought  of  partisanship. 
I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
be  accused  of  partisanship.  I  take  pride 
in  that  fact,  disagreed  with  by  some, 
but  I  bespeak  not  for  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  but  I  speak  for  the  future 
of  this  country.  Let  us  shed  ourselves 
of  partisanship.  Let  us  ignore  this  op- 
pressive heat.  Let  us  ignore  these 
propaganda  phrases  which  are  being 
pa.si:ed  down,  and  come  to  a  fii-m  deci- 
sion which  has  been  made  by  37  men. 
tried  and  true,  with  full  knowledge  of 
their  busine.ss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HtBEHT  I  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr.  Devlr- 

EUX  I. 

Mr.  DE'VEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  vei-y  sincerely  that  this  veiy  fine 
legislation  has  be?n  presented  by  both 
sides  in  rather  intemperate  terms.  How- 
ever, I  might  make  my  position  clear, 
that  I  believe  the  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee brought  forth  was  excellent,  and  I 
have  said  previously  on  the  floor  of  this 
Ilou^e  that  I  would  not  support  the  sub- 
stitute bill  which  was  to  have  been 
offered.  However.  I  see  no  reasonable 
objection  to  some  of  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  tomorrow.  In  the 
interest  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
knowing  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
study  what  those  amendments  will  be.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
able  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  exact  wording,  as  I  understand  it. 
that  v.ill  be  submitted  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

Rewrite  of  fourth  paragraph  of  section  3 
(a): 

[Matter  to  be  deleted  in  black  brackets,  new 
mailer  in  italic] 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  par- 
agraph (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant 
function  of  a  military  service  [assigned  to 
the  mllUary  services  by  sections  205  (e).  206 
(b>,  206  (e>.  and  208  (f)  hereofl  shall  be 
transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or  consoli- 
dated untU  Cthe  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress] 
tlic  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  liave  consulted 


in  reaped  thereto  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  until  forty-five  days  of  sesnon 
(whether  or  not  interrupted  by  periods  of 
recess  or  adjournment)  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  such  action  to  the  Conj^ess 
shall  have  expired  without  a  concurrent  res- 
olution having  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  opposition  to  the  projjosed  transfer,  re- 
assignment, abolition,  or  consolidation:  [No 
major  combatant  function  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  for  transfer,  reassignment, 
abolition,  or  consolidation  untU  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  consulted 
in  respect  thereto  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  1  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
a  combatant  function  shall  be  considered  a 
"major  combatant  function"  whenever  Conel 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  a  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment certify  in  urUing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  <i)  that  the  function  to  be  trans- 
ferred, reassigned,  abolished,  or  consolidated 
is  an  indispensable  and  integral  part  of  the 
corhbatant  capability  of  a  military  service 
and  (2)  that  the  proposed  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, abolition,  or  consolidation  will,  if  oc- 
compltshed,  seriously  impair  the  national 
security:  [disagree  to  the  proposed  transfer. 
reassignment,  aboUtion,  or  corL&olidaticn  of 
such  combatant  functionl  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  authority  to 
assign,  or  reassign,  to  one  or  more  depart- 
ments or  services  the  development  and  oper- 
ational use  of  new  weapons  or  weapons  sys- 
tems." 

Rewrite  of  fifth  paragraph  of  section  3  (a) : 

[Matter  to  be  deleted  In  black  braclcets,  new 
matter  in  italic] 

"(4)  each  military  department  [shall  be 
separately  organized  under  its  own  Secretary 
and  shall  function  under  the  direction,  au- 
thority, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense exercised  through  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  such  departments],  icitfi  its  oicn 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretaries,  shall  be  separately  organized  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  An 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  or  his 
designee  only  when  specifically  delegated 
such  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  of  all  directions 
issued  pursuant  to  such   delegaticn." 

Rewrite  of  paragraph  six  of  section  3  (a)  : 

[Matter  to  be  deleted  in  black  brackets,  new 
matter  in  italic) 
"(5)  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  [a  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or]  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  [on  iais  own  Ini- 
tiativeX  after  first  so  informing  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  any  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
he  may  deem  proper." 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man how  many  more  speakers  he  has? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  one  additional 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  VINSON.  And  that  will  close  the 
debate  on  your  side? 

Let  us  try  to  wind  up  the  debate  on 
your  side  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  You  are  closing  debate 
on  your  side  at  4:30? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  We  will  close  debate 
before  we  recess. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  You  mean  the  debate 
will  be  closed  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  That  is  right,  before 
we  rise.  It  might  be  5  minutes  after 
that  particular  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1  year  ago  I  spoke  in  the  well  of 
this  House  and  respectfully  requested 
the  President  to  summon  from  retire- 
ment some  of  our  respected  military 
leaders  of  World  War  II  for  a  thorough 
reevaluation  and  reorganization  of  the 
Pentagon. 

I  made  that  speech  because  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rose-tinted  pictures  that 
had  been  painted  by  our  highest  Defense 
Department  officials  concerning  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment vis-a-vis  the  Communist  enemy. 
I  could  not  believe  we  were  getting  the 
true  story. 

With  genuine  sincerity.  I  felt  the  peo- 
ple should  hear  the  truth  from  men  out- 
side the  political  arena,  men  whom  they 
trust  and  believe.  I  felt  that  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  sorely  needed  to  be 
reorganized  and  reunited,  that  policies 
and  weapons  should  be  reevaluated,  mis- 
sion assignments  reviewed,  and  morale 
reinforced. 

Solely  in  the  national  interest,  and 
certainly  with  no  partisan  political  im- 
plication. I  wrote  the  Pre.sident  a  lont; 
letter  urKins;  him  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion before  the  people  lost  confidence  in 
their  Military  Establishment. 

I  received  a  most  courteous  and  com- 
plimentary reply,  but  the  final  para- 
graph said,  in  effect,  that  he  would  not 
do  it  at  that  time.  All  la.n  year,  we 
heard  loud  prote.station.s  that  the  threat 
of  war  had  lessened,  that  our  superi- 
ority was  indisputable,  that  there  was 
really  little  to  worry  about,  militarily. 

Some  people  believed  those  reassur- 
ances and  took  the  rosy  pictures  at  their 
face  value.  Our  people  relaxed  and  pe- 
titioned Conjrress  to  cut  appropriations 
for  the  Military  Establishment.  Over 
the  protests  of  some  of  us,  appropria- 
tions were  cut;  and  the  executive  de- 
partments did  not  even  spend  the  les- 
sened sums  allotted  to  them,  because  the 
official  thinking  was  that  the  Nation 
could  relax  its  vigilance. 

All  through  history,  great  nations 
have  underestimated  dangers  at  crucial 
periods,  and  the  results  have  always 
been  fatal. 

Good  men,  sincere  men,  able  leaders 
convince  themselves  that  wars  will  not 
happen,  that  sanity  will  prevail. 

Invariably  there  are  a  few  analysts 
who  see  the  danger  clearly  and  speak 
out,  but  usually  it  is  a  voice  in  a  wilder- 
ness. 

In  these  decisive  years  of  our  history, 
Missouri's  Stuart  Symington  has  told 
us  all  along  the  true  nature  of  the  enemy 
threat,  has  called  for  tireater  strength, 
for  weapons  reevaluation  and  depart- 
mental reorganization  long  before  we 
ever  heard  the  word  "sputnik." 

Several  military  leaders  have  risked 
and  even  resigned  their  lifelong  careers 
to  speak  out  against  defense  policies 
since  World  War  II. 

But  officially,  the  Nation  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  warnings:  and  our  people 
were  encouraged  to  relax,  assured  that 
things  were  never  safer. 

When  Sputnik  I  was  launched,  the 
first    official   reaction   was    that    it   was 


nothing  to  be  concerned  about,  that  our 
officials  were  not  interested  in  "an  outer 
space  basketball  game." 

We  were  told  that  there  was  no  serious 
Interservice  rivalry  obstructing  our 
progress  in  new  scientific  weapons,  that 
we  were  well  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  all 
fields,  that  some  politicians  were  pushing 
the  panic  button. 

Later,  the  story  changed;  and  we 
heard  that  there  were  some  things 
wrong,  after  all;  but  actually,  they  were 
caused  by  officials  long  since  retired  from 
public  life.  True  or  not.  nothing  could 
have  been  less  important. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  there  are  some 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  it  is  urgent  that  they  be 
corrected. 

We  are  making  progress.  In  1  year 
we  have  moved  from  an  era  of  under- 
estimating grave  problems  to  facing  up 
to  them;  and  now  the  dispute  is  about 
details  of  how  to  face  up  to  them. 

Now,  let  us  make  no  mLstake  about  thl.s. 
The  efficiency  of  our  Military  F:stablish- 
ment  and  the  strength  of  our  weaponry 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  of  this  civilization,  maybe  this 
whole  planet. 

This  is  no  matter  to  be  delayed  by 
partisan  haggling  over  semantics,  or 
hairsplitting  arguments.  If  we  are  to 
err,  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  the  President  too  much  authority 
for  the  time  being,  because  even  the 
democratic  Romans  summoned  a  Cin- 
cinnatus  from  the  fields  when  the  city 
was  threatened  with  disaster.  No  au- 
thority granted  is  irrevocable.  If  it  is 
abused,  we  can  take  it  back. 

I  personally  respect  the  President's 
knowledge  in  this  field.  I  think  he  has 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  reforming 
the  Pentagon.  I  think  the  fight  he  has 
mf\de  for  reform  is  responsible  for  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  in  its  present  form. 
And,  with  due  re.<^pect  to  tlie  very  able 
gentlemen  who  so  sincerely  disaciree  with 
the  President  over  the  details  of  this  bill, 
I  submit  that  not  1  of  the  3  amendments 
in  dispute  is  really  a  life-or-dcath  mat- 
ter. The  important  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  boss,  so  he  can 
knock  some  heads  together.  This  bill 
does  that. 

But  let  us  be  under  no  illusion  that, 
once  this  bill  is  passed,  head-knocking 
reorganization  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment and  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  Pentagon  will  be 
automatic.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Only  firmness,  courage,  and  decisive 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se  can 
really  straighten  out  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. And  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  see  to  it  that  the  Secretary  does 
the  job,  and  does  it  well. 

Not  alone  must  the  chain  of  com- 
mand be  clarified.  There  must  be  im- 
provement in  procurement.  The  Penta- 
gon spends  billions  for  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel, over  95  percent  of  it  purcha.sed 
on  a  negotiated  basis,  rather  than  com- 
petitive bid.  This  situation  invites  abuse. 
Almost  every  week,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Congress  uncovers  instances  where 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  unnecessary 
items    were    purchased,    or    where    ex- 


orbitant profits  were  allowed  on  con- 
tracts, or  where  essential  items  needed 
by  one  service  were  sold  as  surplus  by 
another.  How  do  you  stop  this  nonsense? 
Well,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
about  procurement.  The  Defense  De- 
partment told  the  committee  that  they 
did  not  want  or  need  any  additional 
legislative  authority  on  procurement.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  McCormack  amend- 
ment will  give  them  some,  anyway.  For 
the  people  expect  these  abuses  to  be  held 
to  a  minimum;  and  the  Secretary  has 
no  excuses.  He  has  said  that  he  needs 
no  additional  authority,  but  it  Is  clarified 
anyway. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  intends  to  do 
it,  but  let  us  not  just  hope.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  it  IS  done. 

Congre&sional  committees  must  have 
adequate  capable  staffs  to  dig  into  this 
monstrous  Pentagon  operation  constant- 
ly, to  ferret  out  sinkholes  where  poten- 
tial millions  may  be  wasted,  to  keep  ad- 
ministrators— from  top  to  bottom — on 
their  toes. 

Last  year,  we  gave  the  Appropriations 
Committee  $200,000  to  hire  capable  ac- 
countants and  investigators  to  comb  the 
Pentagon.  Have  you  read  their  hear- 
inqs  on  procurement?  It  was  the  be.st 
$200,000  that  has  been  spent  by  this 
Congress  in  the  85th  session.  There  is 
no  way  to  calculate  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  Investigating 
staff  has  saved  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  were  digging 
into  the  facts  has  no  doubt  made  pro- 
curement personnel  more  alert,  and  the 
hearings  are  filled  with  examples  of  new 
procedures  already  adopted. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  under  its  able  chairman, 
Congre.ssman  Hebert,  of  Louisiana,  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion with  its  constant  surveillance  of 
procurement  supplier  contracts.  Some 
of  its  findings  have  been  so  spectacular 
that  they  have  been  splashed  upon  the 
front  pages  of  new.spapers  all  over 
America.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  support 
this  work  and  give  this  committee  ample 
funds  for  staff  work  to  enhance  its 
studies.  ConL-ress  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  field.  We  mu.-^t  never  pi7  for  the 
sake  of  prying,  never  dig  for  the  purpose 
of  making  headlines;  but  we  must  con- 
stantly doublecheck  objectively  to  make 
sure  that  the  Nation  maintains  a  strong, 
ready-to-strike  Military  Establishment 
and  that  we  get  a  dollars  worth  of  value 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  the  proper  role  for 
Congress.  We  can  give  the  Commander 
in  Chief  the  authority  to  organize  the 
Military  EsUiblishment  without  fear  of 
consequences,  because  Congress  will  al- 
ways have  the  authority  to  doubiecheck 
the  entire  establishment.  The  power 
to  control  the  purse  is  the  real  power 
that  will  protect  civilian  authority.  As 
long  as  we  have  that  power,  there  is  no 
real  danger  of  a  mihtary  dictatorship 
or  Prussian  staff. 

But  If  we  do  a  bad  Job  of  double- 
checking,  if  we  hold  hearings  at  which 
we  are  unprepared  and  thereby  have  to 
let  the  Defense  Department  pull  the  wool 
over  our  eyes,  there  is  potential  danger 
of  military  control,  whatever  legislative 
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authority  you  give  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

To  summarize,  it  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  issues  Involved  in  this  debate 
are  magnified  out  of  proportion.  Surely, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  expects 
the  Executive  to  administer  the  Defense 
E)epartment  through  the  Secretaries  of 
the  three  services.  I  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  expects  to  ad- 
minister the  department  that  way.  If  he 
abuses  his  authority,  if  he  creates  a 
superstructure  of  a.ssistants  and  assist- 
ants to  assistants  and  circumvents  un- 
justly the  various  departmental  secre- 
taries created  legislatively,  the  Congress 
will  kru)w  about  it  and  we  can  call  them 
on  the  carpet.  I  do  object  to  one  of  the 
■/     amendments. 

If  an  able  mill  tan,-  official  Is  convinced 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  making 
a  grave  error  in  Judgment  and  feels  very 
deeply  that  the  defense  of  the  country 
is  thereby  impaired,  he  should  be  able  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  sp)eak  out  be- 
fore the  decision  is  finalized.  It  is  not 
legalized  insubordination,  because  the 
entire  Military  Establishment  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  people,  and  they  work  for 
the  people's  Congress  as  well  as  their 
Commander  in  Chief. 

But  whatever  hapf>ens  to  the  amend- 
ments, there  can  be  no  excuses  after 
this  bill  is  pas.sed.  There  will  be  suffi- 
cient legislative  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  run  his  department. 

Let  us  give  him  the  authority  and  hold 
his  feet  to  the  fire.  This  is  a  matter  of 
survival.  This  is  the  future  of  our 
homes,  our  institutions,  religion  itself. 
Let  us  pass  this  bill,  and  even  if  it  does 
not  dot  all  the  "i's"  and  cross  all  the  "t's" 
it  is  enough. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  my  side  to 
the    gentleman    from    California     I  Mr. 

GUBSER  I . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  real- 
ize this  has  been  done  quite  often  this 
afternoon,  but  I  would  not  like  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  paying  my  com- 
plijnenLs  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  to  the  very  fine  staff  who 
labored  long  and  hard  to  produce  a  con- 
scientious piece  of  work. 

I  would  hkc  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  disagree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Louusiana  I  Mr.  Hcbert]  that  this  has  be- 
come a  partisan  issue.  Certainly,  speak- 
ing as  one  member  of  the  minority,  this 
Is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  issue.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  I  will  support  two  of  the 
amendments  which  will  be  presc  nted  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  vigorously  opix)se  and 
vote  against  a  third.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ai^y  member  of  the  committee  has, 
at  any  tune,  bet  n  guided  by  principles 
other  than  what  he  considered  were  be.st 
for  the  country  and  did  not  consider  any- 
thinc  but  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  us. 
In  that  spirit  and  as  a  very  young  and 
new  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  sat  through  tlie  hearings. 

If  strong  and  intemperate  words  have 
been  used  since  the  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee,  I  might  say  that  perhaps 
strong  and  intemperate  words  were  used 
during  the  progies*  of  the  committee 
hearings  in  opposition  to  the  proposals 
ol  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


I  became  very  much  concerned  with 
what  I  choose  to  call  the  use  of  red- 
herring  tactics  and  throwing  around 
such  phrases  as  "Prussian  general  staff." 
■When  I  was  given  those  rare  opportuni- 
ties to  ask  questions  I  did  so  in  the  spirit 
of  trying  to  put  the  thing  .in  proper  per- 
spective and  cast  out  the  red  herilngs.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  after  a  week  or  so 
of  work  the  committee  underwent  a 
metamorphosis;  we  got  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  worked  cooperatively  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson  1  to  turn  out  some- 
thing that  we  considered  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  voted  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  and  did  not  ex- 
press a  reservation.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  because  our  chairman,  in 
his  eminent  and  usual  fairness,  made  the 
statement,  "Why,  of  course,  all  Members 
have  the  right  to  raise  objections  on  the 
floor."  So  it  is  in  this  spirit  today  that 
I  tell  you  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee I  will  vote  for  this  bill  on  final  passage 
with  or  without  amendments.  With  the 
amendments  it  will  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  status  of  our  Armed 
Forces;  without  the  amendments  it  will 
be  an  improvement,  and  certainly  we  all 
want  improvement. 

I  will  vote  against  one  of  the  amend- 
ments; I  will  vote  for  two  of  them.  The 
one  to  which  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  particularly  and  raise  a  thought 
about,  which  may  or  may  not  be  valid,  is 
the  amendment  which  would  require 
that  before  anything  is  called  a  major 
combatant  function  it  would  require  2 
members  rather  than  1  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  express  opposition  to  the 
transfer  or  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
batant function. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  militarj'  there 
is  resistance  to  change.  My  predeces- 
sor in  Congress,  the  Honorable  Jack  Z. 
Anderson,  I  understand,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  single 
supply  catalog  bill.  Everyone  knows 
the  resistance  of  the  military  with  re- 
gard to  that. 

Secretary  McElroy  on  page  6779  of 
the  committee  hearings  referred  to  the 
single  manager  system  of  procurement 
and  supply  as  being  a  subject  of  resist- 
ance by  the  services  because  of  the  "in- 
violate nature  of  the  assigned  combat 
functions."  The  bill  before  us  today 
does  not  define  what  is  a  combat  func- 
tion. It  docs  not  do  so  because  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  define  it.  Cer- 
tainly with  sputniks  orbiting,  with 
guided  mi.ssiles  in  existence,  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  combatant  functions  of 
10  years  ago  when  the  National  Security 
Act^  was  written  do  not  hold  true  any 
longer.  It  is  so  complicated,  it  is  so 
fluid,  it  changes  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  clearly  define  a  combatant 
function. 

I  believe  with  the  rest  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
assign  the  major  combatant  functions. 
But  there  is  a  ix)ssibility,  that  r>erhaps 
the  committee  bill  as  it  is  written  in- 
creases the  p>ossibility  that  the  Congress 
will  surrender  its  right  to  prescribe  ma- 
jor combatant  functions  to  the  military. 
I  say  tliat  for  this  reason,  and  present 
it    for    your    consideration;   Under    this 


procedure  In  the  committee  bill  any  ooe 
m.ember  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  is  also  the  Chief  of  his  respective 
military  service,  is  given  the  absolute 
authority  to  blocJc,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  transfer  of  a  combatant  function. 
Because  he  opposes  that  transfer,  by  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  it  becomes  a 
major  combatant  function.  The  action 
of  one  man.  a  military  man,  has  de- 
clared what  is  a  major  combatant  func- 
tion, and  assumed  what  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  believing  it  is  valid,  I  sincerely 
think  that  the  amendment  which  will  be 
proposed  requiring  that  two  members  of 
the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  object  be- 
fore it  can  be  considered  as  a  major 
combatant  function  is  valid  and  is  in- 
creased protection  against  the  thing 
that  every  one  of  us  fears,  namely,  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  can 
and  will  be  taken  over  by  military  men. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  repeat,  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  out  of  con- 
sideration of  what  is  good  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  that  regardless  of  what 
action  is  taken  on  these  amendments, 
whether  they  pa^s  or  whether  they  fail, 
I  shall  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Since 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
suggested  verbiage  and  that  used  m  the 
bill  presented  by  the  committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
in  the  committee  bill  it  is  necessary  that 
a  staff  member  object  to  the  transfer. 
In  the  suggested  language  simply  a  cer- 
tificate on  the  part  of  two  members, 
whether  they  object  or  not,  as  I  read  it, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  matter 
to  Congress.  I  personally  like  the 
thought  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
Congress  on  a  mere  certificate  rather 
than  requiring  an  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Well,  of  course.  I  con- 
sider that  certification  in  writing  is  the 
same  as  an  objection  and  is  an  objec- 
tion, a  formal  one  rather  than  an  in- 
formal one. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
be  an  objection  unless  they  desired  to 
have  Congress  rule  on  the  matter  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  transfer  should  be 
made;  for  instance,  a  transfer  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  that  it  come  up  to  a  com- 
batant function,  could  be  certified  to  the 
House  or  to  the  Congress  by  two  of  the 
Members  down  there  and  we  would  dis- 
pose of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Of  course,  I  bring  this 
out  only  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
Congress  has  said  it  shall  set  the  major 
combatant  functions.  By  the  terms  of 
this  legislation  a  major  combatant  func- 
tion will  come  into  existence  when  one 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  that  is  the  set- 
ting of  major  combatant  functions  by 
military  men  instead  of  civilians. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking 
action  on  H.  R.  12541,  the  House  is  going 
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to  decide  more  than  the  matter  of  re- 
organizing the  Military  Establishment. 
The  action  taken  on  this  bill  also  will 
determine  whether  the  Congress  Intends 
to  protect  Its  own  right  of  access  to  in- 
formation about  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  the  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  accept  meekly  whatever  informa- 
tion oflBcials  of  the  executive  branch 
decide  to  spoon-feed  it.  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  has  seriously 
challenged  the  Congressional  right  to 
know,  and  has  made  that  right  an  issue 
in  the  question  of  Defense  Department 
reorganization. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  President's 
request  for  the  repeal  of  section  171c  (6) 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  which  states: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so  In- 
forming the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper. 

For  10  years  this  section  of  law  has 
served  as  a  safety  valve  to  permit  both 
the  civilian  and  the  military  chiefs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  discuss  candidly 
with  the  Congress  their  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations, even  if  their  ideas  con- 
flict with  the  policy  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President. 
It  is  only  through  uninhibited  discussion 
with  the  best  qualified  men  in  the  field 
of  military  affairs  that  the  Congress  can 
carry  out  its  constitutional  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defenses. 
To  prohibit  such  discussion  would  leave 
Congress  only  the  power  to  rubber  stamp 
decisions  already  made  by  executive 
agencies. 

The  President's  Insistence  upon  repeal 
of  this  section  of  law  is  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  developments  aimed  at  re- 
stricting and  manipulating  information 
for  the  public  and  for  the  Congress. 

The  House  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  during  the  past  2  years 
has  conducted  a  careful  study  of  the  in- 
formational policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  3  military  depart- 
ments. Testimony  has  been  taken  from 
87  witnesses  at  21  public  hearings.  As 
a  result  of  that  study,  one  conclusion 
stands  out  above  all  others:  There  has 
been  a  gradual  chipping  away  of  the 
right  of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to 
know  the  facts  of  Government. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  broad- 
ened its  restrictions  on  the  availability 
of  information  to  the  Congress  and  in- 
creasingly refuses  material  which  some 
official  decides  is  preliminary.  Using 
this  rationalization,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment withheld  from  Congress  the  un- 
classified statements  of  the  research  and 
development  chiefs  of  each  of  the  three 
military  departments,  outlining  ways  to 
speed  the  flow  of  scientific  information 
among  the  services.  The  Department's 
general  counsel.  Mr.  Robert  Dechert,  said 
such  documents  were  the  type  of  infor- 
mation which  should  be  withheld — and 
I  quote — "if  a  responsible  official  so 
decides." 


Needless  to  say.  the  refusal  hampered 
efforts  to  find  a  way  to  remove  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  scientific  Information — restrictions 
which  delay  this  Nations  progress  in  the 
field  of  missiles  and  satellites. 

One  of  the  most  capricious  refusals 
Involved  Congressional  requests  for  copies 
of  the  Cordlner  report,  recommending  a 
program  of  incentive  pay  for  military 
and  civilian  service  personnel.  Subcom- 
mittee testimony  shows  how  the  Depart- 
ment refused  copies  of  the  document  to 
Members  of  Congress,  even  though  they 
had  been  given  to  the  press. 

There  has  been  further  abu.se  of  the 
President's  letter  of  May  17.  1954,  which 
contained  Presidential  Instructions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  withhold 
from  a  single  Senate  committee  infor- 
mation about  certain  conversations  re- 
lating to  the  Army-McCarthy  matter. 
Last  fall  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker 
cited  the  letter  as  grounds  for  refusing 
a  Congressional  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
Army's  so-called  riot-tralnlng  order. 
The  request  was  made  by  Senator  Harry 
P  Byrd,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Not  only  did  Sec- 
retary Brucker  initially  refuse  a  copy  of 
the  official  Army  order  to  Senator  Byrd: 
he  also  refused  to  answer  Senator  Byrds 
questions  of  a  strictly  historical  nature — 
all  on  ground.s  of  the  Army-McCarthy 
letter. 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  block  to 
Information  to  Congress  is  the  Defense 
Department's  Imposition  of  a  need-to- 
know  requirement  on  investigators  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  GAO 
was  created  a;»  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
and  specifically  given  full  access  to  in- 
formation about  the  operations  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies. 
Comptroller  General  Campbell  has  com- 
plained to  the  Oovernment  Information 
Subcommittee  that  Defense  Department 
Directive  5200.1  is  Incompatible  with 
GAG'S  increased  duties  in  keeping  track 
of  the  vast  military  expenditures.  He 
said  restrictions  have  led  to  inordinate 
delays  in  obtaining  information. 

As  the  result  of  inquiries  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  and 
the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  has  agreed  to  reconsider  its  re- 
strictions. But  in  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, the  Department  ha.s  insisted  upon 
a  requirement  that  information  re- 
quested by  GAO  be  relevant — with  the 
decision  reserved,  of  course,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  determine  what 
is  relevant.  The  Departments  attempts 
to  determine  what  the  Congress  shall 
know  are  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  creating  GAO. 

Already  under  way  at  the  Pentagon  Is 
a  reorganization  of  both  public  infor- 
mation and  Congressional  liaison  activi- 
ties. These  moves  have  received  little 
public  notice.  But  I  believe  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  and  the  public  be 
fully  aware  of  the  far-reaching  effects 
which  win  result. 

President  Eis<!nhower,  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  April  3  of  this  year,  re- 
vealed that  he  had  Instructed  Secretary 
of  Defense  Neil  McElroy   to  centralize 


the  functions  of  public  Information  and 
legislative  liaison.  The  President  stated : 
1  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
review  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  activities 
of  personnel  of  the  various  military  depart- 
ments who  engage  in  legislative  liaison  and 
public  affairs  activities  In  the  Washington 
area.  I  have  requested  that  he  act.  without 
Impeding  the  flow  of  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  to  strengthen  Defenss 
Department  su|)ervlslon  over  these  activities 
and  to  move  such  of  these  personnel  and 
activities  as  necessary  Into  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  centralized  control  of  information 
and  legislative  liaison  fimctions  Is  being 
undertaken  without  awaiting  Congres- 
sional action  on  H.  R.  12541. 

The  testimony  and  documentary  evi- 
dence compiled  by  the  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  show  that  ^e 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  resort- 
ing more  and  more  to  censorship  of  non- 
security  information  originating  within 
the  Military  Elstablishment  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  release  of  material  which 
might  prove  embarrassing  or  controver- 
sial. This  policy  was  exemplified  In  the 
directive  issued  In  March  1955.  by  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson 
to  prohibit  the  release  of  any  Informa- 
tion which  did  not  make  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Wilson  found,  during  his  service  a< 
Secretary  of  Defcn.se,  that  he  was  unable 
to  hide  information  which  revealed  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  l>etween  the  ser\'ices. 
As  a  result,  in  August  1956,  he  appointed 
a  handpicked  committee  headed  by  for- 
mer A&.slstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  A.  Coolldge  to  study  the  problem 
of  leaks.  The  Coolldge  committee,  in 
November  1956.  reported  that  efforts  to 
hide  disagreements  were  leading  to  the 
very  leaks  which  Mr.  Wilson  sought  to 
prevent.  Furthermore.  the  Coolldge 
committee  found  that  efforts  to  Impose 
censorship  on  administrative  Informa- 
tion by  using  secrecy  labels  intended  only 
for  the  protection  of  military  informa- 
tion had  undermined  the  Defense  De- 
partment's security  system. 

The  Coolldge  committee  recommended 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
"improve  procedures  for  releasing  infor- 
mation as  to  the  existence  and  general 
nature  of  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  several  services  to  permit  authorized 
representatives  to  express  service  views 
without  disparaging  their  sister  services, 
and  without,  of  course,  disclosing  infor- 
mation which  is  clasisfled  for  reasons 
otiier  than  differences  in  military  con- 
cept between   the  services." 

The  Coolldge  committee  further 
stated: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  services. 
and  their  general  nature,  is  widely  known. 
Any  attempt  to  cover  up  their  existence  and 
general  nature  not  only  creates  great  pressure 
to  leak  but  creates  an  undesirable  and  In- 
accurate Impression  In  the  public  mind  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  la  trying  to  cover 
up  grave  Issues  which  he  cannot  solve.  That 
tends  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public 
In  our  whole  defense  setup. 

Under  prodding  by  the  subcommittee, 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  year  re- 
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luctantly  rewrote  Mr.  Wilson's  directive 
and  eUminated  the  constructive  contri- 
bution provision.  But  no  steps  were 
taken  as  recommenled  by  the  Coolldge 
committee  to  impro\  e  procedures  for  the 
orderly  airing  of  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  responsible  military  lead- 
ers. On  the  contraiy.  the  trend  toward 
censorship  and  man.igement  of  the  news 
under  the  present  A.  distant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  has  been  in- 
creasing. The  constructive  contribution 
provision  has  been  i  eplaced  by  an  even 
more  sweeping  restriction  on  the  availa- 
bility of  public  information.  The  new 
directive  states  that  no  information  shall 
be  released  until  It  has  been  reviewed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Murray  Snyder's 
office  for  conflict  with  established  poli- 
cies or  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  those  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  announcemenls  to  the  press  made 
by  any  of  the  militai  y  departments  must 
be  cleared  through  Mr.  Snyder.  All  co- 
operation by  military  departments  with 
news  mediums  must  receive  his  approval. 
All  articles  written  ty  military  personnel 
on  subjects  relating  to  national  defense 
must  be  approved  l»y  Mr.  Snyder.  All 
speeches  by  military  personnel  must  be 
cleared  by  Mr.  Snyder  In  advance  of  de- 
livery. Even  the  ci  .'illan  secretary  of  a 
military  departmert  cannot  speak  or 
write  publicly  wiinout  Mr.  Snyder's 
clearance. 

Mr.  Snyder,  In  recent  testimony  before 
the  Hoxise  Armed  Services  Committee, 
conceded  that  he  wi-hholds  public  infor- 
mation not  only  fur  reasons  of  p>ollcy 
but  also  for  what  h<  called  timeliness. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  asked  whether  this 
amounted  to  censorship.    He  replied: 

You  may  call  It  ccicorsblp.  It  U  review 
(or  conflict. 

A  memorandum  cutllning  the  new  In- 
formation-control i)lan,  dated  May  26 
and  being  circulattd  in  the  Pentagon, 
states: 

The  security  review  staffs  now  maintained 
by  the  military  servl  -.es  are  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  Office  of  Security  Review 
In  OSD.  ^ 

This  will  shift  the  control  over  military 
security  information  from  the  military 
services  to  Mr.  Snyder's  Office  of  Se- 
curity Review,  further  mixing  review  for 
security  with  review  for  "policy."  Testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  has 
shown  that  censorship  for  security  and 
censorship  for  "policy"  already  is  so  con- 
fused under  Mr.  Snyder  that  even  the 
best  qualified  secur  ty  experts  are  not 
sure  which  is  which. 

The  May  26  memorandum  also  states 
that  the  Chiefs  of  Information  of  the 
Military  Services  aie  to  be  under  Mr, 
Snj'der's  thimib: 

The  chiefs  of  Inform  itlon  of  the  four  mili- 
tary services  shall  conUnue  In  that  capacity 
and.  in  addition  shall  1>e  designated  as  Chief 
of  Army  Information,  Chief  of  Navy  Infor- 
mation, Chief  of  Air  F  )rce  Information,  and 
Chief  of  Marine  Corpi  Information  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs).  Their  offices  shall  be  es- 
tablished In  close  proximity  to  the  Office  of 
the  ASD  (PA)  and  to  the  existing  consoli- 
dated Office  of  News  Services. 


Furthermore,  the  memorandum  makes 
It  clear  that  the  careers  of  the  chiefs  of 
Information  will  depend  on  what  Mr. 
Snyder  thinks  of  them  and  how  well  they 
toe  the  line  laid  down  by  Mr.  Snyder, 
There  will  be  no  room  for  disagreement 
when  Mr.  Snyder  decides  that  non- 
security  information  must  be  kept  secret 
because  it  fails  to  fit  policy  or  because 
he  believes  it  is  not  timely. 

During  his  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Snyder  con- 
firmed that  fitness  reports  written  by 
civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  given  the 
same  weight  as  fitness  reports  written 
by  the  military  superiors  of  those  officers. 

Similar  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
centralization  of  information  for  the 
Congress.  History  has  shown  repeatedly 
that  control  and  manipulation  of  infor- 
m^xtion  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
seizure  of  pxower. 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
official  involved  Is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  availability  of  information, 
organizational  structure  also  affects  ac- 
cess to  information.  The  more  highly 
centralized  the  control,  the  more  factors 
combine  to  restrict  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. In  a  highly  centralized  organiza- 
tion, the  power  of  decision  moves  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  path  of  information 
from  operating  subordinates  becomes 
more  tortuous  and  time-consuming.  The 
opportunities  for  arbitrary  suppression 
of  information  are  increased,  and  the 
number  of  people  in  a  ixjsition  to  chal- 
lenge the  suppression  is  reduced.  As 
fewer  and  fewer  officials  with  authority 
to  release  information  stand  between  the 
public  and  the  Government,  the  flow  of 
public  information  becomes  narrower 
and  more  restricted.  In  1-man  con- 
trol of  public  information,  the  policies 
become  more  inflexible  and  restrictive 
simply  becatise  they  are  the  product  of 
less  knowledge,  narrower  experience  and 
the  restricted  Judgment  of  1  man.  As 
the  power  to  release  information  is  con- 
centrated in  fewer  people,  that  authority 
becomes  increasingly  subject  to  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  the  individ- 
uals in  control. 

The  subcommittee  has  found  that  im- 
der  Assistant  Secretary  Snyder  there  has 
been  an  alarming  effort  to  "manage  the 
news"  by  withholding  nonsecurity,  pub- 
lic information  which  might  prove  em- 
barrassing; by  using  the  security  system 
for  the  manipulation  of  information; 
and  by  the  release  of  press  statements 
designed  to  reveal  only  that  information 
which  will  produce  a  planned  propa- 
ganda effect. 

The  issue  of  the  availability  of  uncen- 
sored  information  is  before  us  today  be- 
cause the  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  "safety  valve"  section 
of  the  National  Security  Act.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  "Vinsgn]  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  rejecting  this 
latest  move  to  restrict  information  for 
the  Congress. 

The  President,  on  May  28.  Issued  an 
Intemperate  rebuke  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  its  action  in  seeking 
to  preserve  the  Congressional  right  to 


know.  Mr.  Elsenhower  stated  that  the 
section  he  wants  repealed  is  legalized 
insubordination.  He  charged  that  re- 
tention of  the  provision  which  has  been 
on  the  law  books  for  years — and  I  use 
his  exact  words — "invites  Interservice 
rivalries;  invites  insubordination  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense;  en- 
dorses the  idea  of  disunity  and  blocking 
of  defense  modernization;  suggests  that 
Congress  hopes  for  disobedience  and  in- 
terservice rivalries;  is  bad  concept,  bad 
practice,  bad  influence  within  the  Penta- 
gon." 

The  President's  harsh  remarks  reveal 
an  alarming  attitude  toward  informa- 
tion for  the  Congress.  Under  the  policy 
called  for  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
is  supposed  to  know  only  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  deems  is  right  and 
proper.  Differences  of  opinion  among 
the  men  who  have  made  a  career  in  the 
military  are  to  be  stifled  in  an  effort  to 
erect  a  false  facade  of  unity.  And  mean- 
while, the  public  is  supposed  to  view  the 
operations  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment through  the  rosy-colored  glasses 
prescribed  by  the  Pentagon's  chief  of 
propaganda. 

The  President  has  made  the  issue.  He 
has  thrown  down  the  gantlet.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  Congress  to  defend  one  of 
its  most  important  rights — the  right  to 
know.  I  therefore  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  "VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Dele- 
gate from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Burns]. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, students  of  military  history  and 
military  policy  have  commented  that 
strategic  principles  are  largely  based 
upon  common  sense  diligently  applied  to 
a  given  situation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
searching  for  and  trying  to  hammer  out 
a  national  security  policy  adequate  for  a 
nuclear-outerspace  age.  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  in  military  affairs,  as  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  Nation's  welfare, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  commonsense. 

Recently,  the  public  and  the  Congress 
have  been  besieged  by  pro-and-con  ar- 
guments over  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee's  defense  reorganization 
plans.  Arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
important  question  have  appealed  to 
strategic  concepts,  separate  capabilities, 
strategic  planning,  military  missions, 
dispersion  of  resources,  and  many  other 
phrases  that  flap  vigorously  in  the 
breezes  of  oratory.  Is  it  not  time.  I 
might  ask.  for  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  forsake  forensics  and  to  get 
dovra  to  the  essentials  of  defense  reor- 
ganization ? 

A  remarkable  thing  about  American 
history  is  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
monsense of  the  Povmding  Fathers  helps 
each  generation  to  gain  a  balanced  per- 
spective on  its  problems.  Today,  we  are 
Justifiably  concerned  over  developing  a 
Military  Establishment  organized  in  such 
a  way  that  unified  and  flexible  defense 
policies  are  assured.  We  are  determined 
to  do  away  with  imbridled  interservice 
rivalries  and  jealousies.  We  are  deter- 
mined   to    develop    a    vmitied    milkary 
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policy  which  combines  military  power 
commensurate  with  national  goala  and 
interests:  sclentiflc  and  technological 
advancements  equal  to  or  better  than 
tliat  of  our  adversaries;  and  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  sometimes  so  determined  to 
accomplish  these  things  in  one  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  our  commonsense  tends  to  give 
way  to  easily  adopted  cure-alls.  There- 
fore, it  is  time  for  us  to  look  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  had 
ample  reason  to  react  immoderately  to 
the  trials  of  his  time,  that  man  was 
George  Washington.  When  Washing- 
ton turned  from  waging  war  to  main- 
taining the  Independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  he  devoted  very  careful 
attention  to  the  kind  of  Military  Estab- 
lishment his  young  Nation  needed. 
Given  his  Revolutionary  War  experi- 
ences with  an  ill-organized,  ill-led,  and 
often  factious  militia,  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  Washington  to  recom- 
mend to  his  fellow  citizens  a  highly  cen- 
tralized and  unified  National  Military 
Establishment.  But  his  common  sense — 
his  statesmanship — dictated  otherwise. 

Washington  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  disagreement  is  not  necessarily 
bad;  that  decentralization  often  nour- 
ishes initiative  and  specialized  .skills; 
and  that  unity,  as  a  goal  in  itself,  is 
sterile. 

True,  WashinfTton  called  for  "some 
uniform  and  effective  system  for  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,"  as  he  did 
in  an  address  to  Congress  on  August  7, 
1789.  But  by  uniformity  he  meant  pro- 
vision for  effective  Federal  resulation 
and  inspection  of  the  militia  and  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  based  upon  courts-mar- 
tial for  both  ofiBcers  and  men.  He  did 
not  resort  to  the  magic  of  centralization. 
He  proposed  that  a  national  military 
policy  be  developed  by  hard  work  and 
free  discussion,  not  by  engineering  con- 
sent by  administrative  fiat. 

While  the  military  facts  of  Washing- 
ton's time  are  different  from  those  of 
today,  our  first  President's  common- 
sense  approach  to  military  policy  ought 
to  be  ours.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  must  oppose  the  President's  de- 
fense reorganization  plans  and  support 
in  their  place  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  the  spirit  of  George  Washington,  I 
believe  that  unified  strategy  must  be 
developed;  that  interservice  bickering 
and  factiousness  must  be  eliminated; 
and  that  the  organization  of  our  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  quick  and  easy 
adaptation  to  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal changes. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Indi- 
vidual services  should  not  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  Congress  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Defense  Department  policy 
Is  in  error.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  reduce  the 
prestige  and  the  power  of  the  Service 
Secretaries  to  such  extent  that  the  many 
benefits  of  moderated  decentralization 
would  be  lost.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
firmly  believe  that  Congress  should— as 
the  committee  bill  provides — be  ablf.  If 
it  so  deems,  to  block  the  transfer,  aboli- 


tion, consolidation,  or  reassignment  of  a 
major  ocmcurrent  resolution.  Let  us 
preserve  Government  by  a  majority,  and 
not  adopt  a  con(«pt  that  any  President 
is  wiser  than  are  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  toth  Houses. 

Like  George  Washtogton,  let  us  put 
faith  in  our  ability  to  act  positively  and 
wisely — in  our  ability  to  meet  hard  prob- 
lems fully,  squarely,  and  freely.  Let  us 
not  "unify"  our  problems  and  our  Na- 
tion out  of  existence. 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
family  emergency  requires  that  I  take  an 
airplane  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport  at  3:50  p.  m.  today.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  President's  position  by  sup- 
porting the  first  amendment  In  the 
teller  votes  and  the  second  and  third 
amendments  by  division.  Were  I  able 
to  remain  here  on  the  floor  I  would  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recwnmit  with  in- 
.structions,  then  vote  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  Defense  Department 
and  its  components  should  be  reshaped 
and  streamlined  to  accord  with  the 
needs  of  modern  warfare.  There  can 
be  no  question  on  that  proposition.  Our 
dcfcn.se  must  tx*  flexible,  efficient,  and 
capable  of  speedy  action.  It  must  be 
able  to  spring  into  action  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  bill  permits  that  result, 
if  it  is  properly  administered. 

There  is  no  Question,  in.sofar  as  war 
or  emergency  is  concerned,  that  the 
Executive,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  its  components,  have  full,  adequate 
power  and  authority  under  existing  law 
to  take  immediate  action  in  defense  of 
the  United  States,  should  war  or  emer- 
gency come. 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  every 
measure  of  authority  and  flexibility  In 
the  Department  for  any  and  every 
change  in  the  format  of  the  Etpart- 
ment  and  its  parts  at  any  time,  that  is, 
in  wartime  or  peacetime,  except  the  au- 
thority to  make  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  basic  roles,  missions,  and  func- 
tions, without  giving  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  di.'^agree  and  write  legisla- 
tion of  its  own.  pursuant  to  its  con- 
stitutional mandate. 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  this 
procedure  accords  with  the  powers  of 
Congress,  as  set  forth,  not  only  in  the 
Con.stitutlon.  but  evidenced  in  many 
exi.sting  statutes  heretofore  adopted  in 
the  regular  way  by  the  Congre.ss.  I 
think  not.  The  l.ssue  for  us  to  decide 
is  how  much  additional  power  we  can 
grant  the  executive  branch  and  how 
much  power  we  must  re.serve  for  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  are  seeking  dictatorial  powers. 
But  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and  It 
Is  the  plain,  uncontrovertible  function 
and  duty  of  the  Congress  to  exercise  leg- 
islative control  over  the  armed  services, 
to  pa.ss  necessary  laws  as  they  may  be 
required  to  permit  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency, speed,  and  adequacy  of  defense 
and  striking  force,  and  preserve  impera- 
tive civilian  control  over  all  branches 
and  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

If  the  administration  believes  It  is 
necessary.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  to  abolish  or 


merge  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  or  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  merge  them  Into  an  un- 
identifiable mass  of  military  power, 
dressed  In  the  same  uniform,  directed  by 
one  dictatorial  head.  It  Is  my  view  that 
It  should  not  merely  avail  Itself  of  a  so- 
called  reorganization  bill,  but  It  should 
candidly  and  straightforwardly  bring 
these  proposals,  however  shocking  and 
revolutionary  they  may  appear,  before 
the  Congress,  so  that  they  can  l>e  duly 
considered,  heard,  evaluated  by  our  com- 
mittee and.  If  feasible,  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  the  decision  of 
this  great  body. 

To  take  a  different  course  and  demand 
from  Congress  unlimited,  undefined,  and 
complete  power  to  organize  and  con- 
duct our  great  defense  system  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  Is 
totally  Incompatible  with  our  historic, 
democratic,  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  willing  to  go  a  long  way  to  secure 
agreement  and  unity  with  the  execu- 
tive department.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port any  language  that  will  clarify  the 
powers  now  Indubitably  residing  in  the 
Executive  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  as  well  as  those  conferred  by 
this  bill,  which  are  designed  to  provide 
modernized  organization,  quick  striking 
capacity,  and  adapt  our  entire  defen-se 
to  modern  conditions,  as  we  must  do. 
But  there  Is  one  step  I  will  not  take.  I 
will  not  surrender  the  prerogatives  of 
this  House  and  this  Congress  to  main- 
tain civilian  control  over  the  armed  serv- 
ices as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
historically  adhered  to  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  Goverrmaent. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  amendments 
propo.sed  here  and  have  considered  them 
in  relation  to  the  context  of  the  bill 
and  the  general  objectives  of  strength- 
ening tlie  defense  system  which  most 
of  us  have  In  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propxisals 
add  nothing  worthwhile  of  a  substan- 
tive nature  to  the  bill.  They  are  either 
innocuous  and  unnecessary  as  the  one 
purporting  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  which  in  another  sense  could 
produce  confusion  and  chaos;  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  as  the  one  re- 
lated to  the  Joint  Chiefs;  or  downright 
inimical  to  sound  procedure  as  the  one 
seeking  to  narrow  the  responsibihty  of 
military  officers  to  inform  Congress  of 
their  honest  beliefs  and  opinions  on 
matters  vital  to  our  defense  structure. 

How  else,  except  by  seeking  and  get- 
ting the  views  of  trained,  experienced 
professional  military  leaders,  and  ex- 
perts can  Congress  hope  to  discharge  Its 
proper  functions  respecting  the  national 
defense.  It  is  these  men  for  the  most 
part,  and  with  few  exceptions,  who  have 
the  knowledge,  the  skiUs,  and  the  specific 
information  on  vital  matters  military 
that  Congress  needs  to  make  policy,  cor- 
rect mistakes,  provide  the  mechanisms, 
and  the  money  to  Implement  our  de- 
fenses in  the  right  and  essential  chan- 
nels. 

At  great  cxpen.se,  the  Government 
trains  most  of  these  ranking  leaders  in 
our  great  Academies.  For  years  they 
pursue    their    great    profession    in   the 
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service  of  the  Nation,  acquiring  pro- 
ficiency and  marked  technique  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  They  ure  enrolled  imder 
their  respective  depirtments.  but  the 
product  of  their  minds,  their  views,  their 
recommendations,  tht  ir  knowledge  is  not 
by  any  means  the  exc.uslve  possession  of 
the  executive  depanment.  The  Con- 
gress must  rely  on  tl.em  to  furnish  our 
committees  with  the  technical  data  and 
professional  advice  absolutely  essential 
to  us.  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  legislate  in 
tins  field  with  promp-itude,  intelligence, 
soundness,  and  effectiveness. 

If  Congress  is  to  i-erform  its  legisla- 
tive functions  in  an  elective  manner,  we 
must  have  the  unce.isored.  undictated, 
honest,  complete,  and  sincere  opinions 
of  mihtary  men.  and  short  of  being 
guilty  of  legalized  ins  jbordinatlon.  these 
men  are  acting  in  tlT?  best  traditions  of 
their  patriotic  service  when  they  aid  and 
assist  us  m  writmg  legislation.  How 
can  we  ever  get  their  candid  views  and 
their  wholehearted  c  operation  if.  when 
they  give  us  their  t'?stimony,  they  are 
demoted  or  fired — and  that  has  hap- 
pened— or  they  are  under  wraps  of 
timidity  and  Intimidation  because  they 
are  under  orders  to  "estlfy  only  in  sup- 
port of  Department  )>ollcy  and  have  the 
fear  of  being  accused  of  Insubordination 
hanging  over  them  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  We  should  broaden,  not  nar- 
row, the  conditions  under  which  mili- 
tary men  present  tlielr  views  to  Con- 
gress and  any  other  action  is  a  step  to- 
ward autocracy  In  the  defense  setup 
which  I  could  never  sanction. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  provisions  of  thLs 
bill  which  are  desii  ned  to  clarify  the 
status  and  powers  cf  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
I  have  the  most  profound  misgivings  and 
doubts  concerning  any  military  system 
dommated  and  cor. trolled  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  group.  At  this  time  I  will 
not  expatiate  or  enlf-rge  uix)n  this  point 
of  view.  but.  nevertl  ele.ss,  I  wLsh  to  re- 
cord my  fears  and  my  firm  opiwsition  to 
any  system  of  Join:  Chiefs  and  Joint 
Staff  that  is  endowed  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Prussian  General  Staff. 
Such  a  system  milita':es  against  adequate 
civilian  control;  it  ccnstitutes  a  constant 
threat  to  the  perpetuity  of  democratic 
government;  it  is  ".he  apparatus,  the 
technique  and  the  r^eady  machinery  for 
totalitarian  government:  it  is  the  antith- 
esis of  the  American  system.  It  can 
never  be  permitteni  to  take  root  in  this 
Government  no  mat'er  what  the  pretext, 
what  the  situation. 

TTiere  is  no  war,  no  emergency,  no 
crisis,  however  gravt?,  that  could  justify 
the  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  We 
may  have  need  for  rr.artial  law  in  limited 
or  even  extensive  an  as.  But  we  will  and 
could  never  face  an>  condition  or  situa- 
tion that  would  warrant  the  total  sus- 
pension of  our  Coristltution  and  our 
system  of  government  by  law. 

Let  us  not  encour.ige  any  trend,  how- 
ever well-meaning,  that  would  propel 
us  in  the  direction  of  military  dictator- 
ship or  totalitarian  government.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  we  can  have  the  best, 
the  strongest,  and  most  modern  defense 
sy.stem  we  need  undi?r  the  constitutional 
system  and  the  rule  of  law.  Let  us 
have  it. 


I  heartily  commend  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Vinson,  and  the  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  consideration  of  this 
history-making  bill,  and  I  express  deep 
appreciation  to  the  entire  committee  and 
staff  for  their  able,  painstaking,  patriotic 
work. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Department  oX  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1958." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Watts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12541 »  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Si>eakers  table  the  resolution  <H.  J.  Res. 
624 1  making  additional  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  all  after  "the" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time  down  to 
and  Including  "1958",  in  line  6.  and  Insert 
"fiscal   year  ending  June  30,   1958." 

Page  2,  preceding  line  1,  insert: 

"CHAPTER    I 

"Small    Business    Administration    revolving 
fund 

"For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  920,000,000. 

"CHAPTEK    n" 

Amend  the  title  bo  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution making  additional  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  tlie  fiscal  year  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMERICA'S  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker : 

I 

Two  related  events  prompt  these  re- 
marks; first,  the  sputnik-inspired  reeval- 
uation  of  modern  American  educational 
theories  and  methods,  and  second,  the 
timely  publication  of  a  well  oriented,  in- 
terestingly written  summary  of  the  back- 
ground and  educational  findings  of  the 
former  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Tax  Exempt  F\>undations. 

This  summary',  plus  a  competent  legal 
and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  func- 
tion of  philanthropic  foundations  in  a 
free  society,  is  contained  in  a  new  book. 
Foundations,  Their  Power  and  In- 
fluence, written  by  Rene  Wormser,  the 
former  counsel  of  the  committee,  who  is 
one  of  the  top  legal  minds  in  this  area. 

I  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  desires 
an  accurate  and  dispassionate  review  of 
that  hectic  episode  which  was  probably 
the  most  maligned,  misrepresented,  and 
malreported  investigation  ever  conducted 
by  a  Congressional  committee. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  committee's  findings 
could  not  be  recognized  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  because  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  factual  material,  under 
the  existing  conditions,  could  be  likened 
to  the  refining  of  metal :  The  fury  of  the 
fire  and  the  fumes  hide  the  final  product 
until  the  cooling  ofif  process  has  taken 
place. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized,  how- 
ever, that,  over  the  last  25  years  the  in- 
tense preoccupation  of  the  progressive 
school  of  educators  with  the  so-called  be- 
havioral sciences  has,  with  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  large  foundations, 
produced  a  generation  of  Americans 
largely  unequipped  for  the  present-day 
problems  of  national  survival  and  con- 
structive citizenship. 

And,  all  the  while,  our  enemy,  the 
Communists,  has  been  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Almost  everybody  Is  agreed  that  the 
situation  must  be  corrected,  but  that  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

As  a  former  faculty  member  at  New 
York  University,  I  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  pedagogical  problems  in- 
volved and,  believe  me,  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  easily  solved. 

But  in  the  interest  of  national  secur- 
ity we  .should  see  what  has  hapi>ened  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 
n 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  progressive  educators 
and  the  sponsoring  foundations  respon- 
sible for  this  revolution  in  American  edu- 
cation had  any  designs  on  our  national 
security. 

They  may  have  been  used  In  this  man- 
ner, without  their  knowledge,  but  I  see 
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no  evidence  of  deliberate  action  on  their 
part. 

I  believe  that  their  sole  objective  was 
to  reshape  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  Into  a  semi- 
Socialist  welfare-state  pattern  based  on 
proup  action  which  mOvSt  of  this  small  In- 
fluential group  conscientiously  consid- 
ered superior  to  our  traditional  indivi- 
dualistic way  of  life  with  its  elements  of 
risks  and  rewards. 

The  goal  of  this  education  was  to  con- 
dition our  young  people  to  seek  security 
through  group  action  rather  than 
through  self-reliance  and  individual  ac- 
tion. 

This  revolution  required  a  new  educa- 
tional hierarchy  of  self-appointed  social 
architects  and  social  engineers — the 
arcliitects  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  the 
engineers  to  develop  the  techniques. 

To  establish  the  required  intellectual 
and  academic  recognition  for  this  hier- 
archy, the  study  of  man's  imponderable 
sociological  and  economic  relationships 
had  to  be  placed  on  a  psuedoscientilic 
basis  and  that  is  exactly  what  was  done. 

Indeed,  in  the  future  writings  on  mass 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  period 
beginning  with  1930  will  probably  be 
known  as  the  era  in  which  social  studies 
and  statistical  research  into  mass  be- 
havior of  man  in  society  were  improperly 
given  the  status  and  prestige  of  a  science. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  exact  social  science  because 
any  equation  involving  the  vmpredictable 
mercurial  actions  of  human  beings  can 
never  achieve  the  uniform  results  of  a 
scientific  conclusion. 

The  fact  that  in  the  pa.st  a  certain 
percentage  of  a  certain  group  of  people 
did  a  certain  thing  at  a  certain  time  has 
no  scientific  connection  with  what  they 
will  do  in  the  future. 

This  period  in  education  will  also  be 
known  as  the  dark  age  of  mathematics, 
physical  science  and  economics. 

Their  virtual  disappearance  from  the 
required  curriculum  was  inevitable  un- 
der the  new  approach  to  education: 
namely  that  as  part  of  their  personality 
development  students  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  courses  which  did  not 
stimulate  their  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

Inasmuch  as  all  beneficial  thinking 
Is  hard  thinking,  and  hard  thinking  is 
usually  unpleasant  for  teen-age  stu- 
dents, the  foregone  conclusion  was  that 
very  little  beneficial  thinking  would  take 
place  under  progressive  education. 

The  shift  from  physical  science  to  so- 
called  social  .science  on  the  part  of  bril- 
liant students  aspiring  to  postgraduate 
work  was  almost  automatic,  because  that 
was  where  millions  of  dollars  were  wait- 
ing in  foundation-supported  scholar- 
ships and  grants. 

If  one  asks  why  so  many  colleges  and 
universities  went  along  with  the  pro- 
pram,  we  must  remember  that  mo.st  of 
tliese  institutions  were  in  serious  need 
of  funds. 

As  Mr.  Worraser  notes  In  his  book: 

When  to  conform  meant  bathing  In  a 
stream  of  millions,  coUfRe  and  university 
ndrainistraturs  and  tlielr  faculties  were  In- 
clined to  con/orna. 


xn 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  national  mo- 
rale, I  think  it  particularly  unfortunate 
that  so  many  of  the  foundation  execu- 
tives in  charge  of  money  disbursement 
have  been  so  sympathetic  to  the  financ- 
ing of  research  and  writing,  such  as  that 
of  the  left  wing  socialist  Dr.  Gunnar 
M>Tdal,  aimed  at  proving  that  the  social 
and  economic  system  of  the  United 
States  was  far  from  equitable  and  that 
American  young  people  must  be  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  social  and  economic 
reform  spearheaded  by  government  in- 
tervention. 

That  is  hardly  a  pood  way  to  prepare 
our  young  people  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
fense of  their  traditional  way  of  life. 

An  article  in  the  United  States  News 
in  1956  disclosed  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  suc- 
cumbed to  brainwashing  without  tor- 
ture. 

They  were  so  weak  in  their  patriotism, 
our  schools  had  given  them  so  little  un- 
derstanding of  American  principles,  that 
they  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to 
the  blandishments  and  seduction  of 
Chinese  Communist  interrogators  and 
propagandists. 

Maj.  Wm.  E.  Mayer,  an  Army  p.sychl- 
atrist,  who  made  the  study  of  brain- 
washing among  1,000  of  our  soldiers  cap- 
tured in  Korea  said  he  found  even  many 
soldiers  had  lost  respect  for  patriotism. 
He  said : 

I  think  a  great  many  people  feel  that  ref- 
erences to  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
are  somewhat  embarrassing,  unsophisticated, 
or  foolish  flag-waving.  I  think  this  Is  to 
a  very  conslder.ible  degree  the  result  both 
of  well-meaning  liberals,  so-called,  afl  well 
as  others  whose  Intentions  are  clearly  de- 
structive, to  create  the  attitude  that  we 
should  abandon  love  of  country  and  patri- 
otic Ideals,  as  being  Identical  with  this  evil 
thing  called  "uaUunallsxu." 

Where  Is  the  ruggedne.ss  which  used 
to  be  so  characteristic  of  Americans. 

Some  other  significant  results  were 
found  in  a  July  1951  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Volunteer  Army  in  North  Korea  entitled 
"An  Estimate  of  American  Military  Per- 
sonnel." 

The  report  contained  the  following 
statement  concerning  American  prison- 
ers of  war: 

Based  upon  our  observations  of  American 
Soldiers  and  their  officers  captured  In  this 
war,  the  foUowMng  facts  are  evidenced.  The 
American  Soldier  has  weak  loyalties  to  his 
family,  his  community,  his  country,  his 
religion,  p.nd  his  fellow  soldiers.  His  con- 
cepts of  right  and  wrong  are  hazy;  oppor- 
tiuilsm  Is  easy.  By  himself,  he  feels 
frightened  and  Insccvire.  He  underestimates 
his  own  worth,  his  own  strength,  and  hia 
ability  to  survive.  He  is  largely  Ignorant 
of  social  values,  social  tensions,  and  con- 
flicts. There  Is  little  knowledge  or  under- 
standing, even  among  United  States  imlver- 
slty  graduates,  of  American  political  history 
and  philosophy;  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
community  organizations;  of  States  rights, 
and  civil  rights;  of  safeguards  to  freedom, 
and  of  how  these  things  supposedly  operate 
within  his  own  system. 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  a  confidential 
report,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  did  not  reflect  the  facts  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Chinese  Military  Intelli- 
gence Department. 


rr 


A  Communist  prison  camp  Is  a  strange 
place  to  evaluate  education  and  the  re- 
sulting attitudes  of  young  people  toward 
the  system  under  which  they  live,  and 
respect  for  which  Is  essential  to  con- 
structive citizenship. 

But  we  have  some  domestic  evidence 
on  this  subject. 

Tlie  following  Item  appeared  In  the 
December  1956  issue  of  the  National  Re- 
view : 

A  national  organization  which  surveyed 
high  Bchool  seniors  in  86  coinmuulties  on 
beh.alf  of  future  employers  found  that  61 
percent  of  the  students  held  the  profit  mo- 
tive unnecessary  for  the  survival  of  the 
American  system:  60  percent  said  the  worker 
shoxild  not  produce  all  he  could;  55  percent 
favored  the  Marxian  tenet,  "Prom  each  ac- 
cording to  bis  ability,  to  each  accordUig  to 
hla  need." 

In  the  .«;ame  vein.  Scholastic  Magazine 
Institute  of  Student  Opinion  disclosed 
that  in  a  recent  poll  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  girls  and  almost  one-quarter 
of  the  boys  believe  that  nine  basic  indus- 
tries listed  in  the  questionnaire  should 
be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

A  speech  made  by  Robert  W.  Jack.son 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  contains  this 
statement: 

In  an  opinion  survey  among  high  Bchool 
students,  most  high  school  seniors  siild  that 
btislness  Is  bad  for  the  coimtry.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  think 
government  could  eliminate  economic  prob- 
lem.s  by  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving 
to  the  poor.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents favor  goverrunent  censorship  and  con- 
trol of  press,  radio,  and  TV. 

Tliese  attitudes  on  the  part  of  young 
people  could  have  come  only  from  In- 
tellectual revolution  in  the  classroom. 

▼ 

Tlie  first  thing  any  intellectual  revolu- 
tion needs  is  an  accepted  body  of  Litera- 
ture setting  forth  premises,  theories, 
and  conclusions  which  either  are  ra- 
tional or  can  be  made  to  appear  rationaL 

As  the  committee  discovered,  the  im- 
derpinnings  of  the  basic  body  of  htera- 
ture  on  which  progressive  education  was 
built  are,  first,  the  philosophical  worka 
of  Prof.  John  Dewey;  second,  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
commis.sion  on  social  studies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  and 
third,  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences. 

Tlie  work  of  Dewey  laid  the  ba.se  for 
the  cont<>ntion  that  all  .so-called  wis- 
dom and  truth  accumulated  by  previous 
generation.^  of  man  are  not  a  depend- 
able guide  to  correct  thinking  and  be- 
havior because,  Dewey  said,  truth 
changes  with  the  changing  experience 
of  each  generation  and  of  each  individ- 
ual. 

This  Is,  in  e.s.senre.  a  broadening  of  the 
contention  of  Karl  Marx  that  the  be- 
havior of  human  beings  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  economic  .system 
under  which  they  live,  and  that  their 
nature  can  change  as  the  system 
changes. 

John  Dewey  was  the  world's  most  pro- 
lific writer  on  educational  theory  and 
his  influence  among  the  new  intellec- 
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tuals  such   as  Kilpatrick,  Bode,   Rugg, 
Counts,  and  Roup  was  tremendous. 

It  was  from  thi?  philosophy  of  John 
Dewey  that  the  work  of  the  American 
Historical  Association's  commission  on 
social  studies  was  i)rojected. 

Among  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  and  included  in  Mr.  Worm- 
ser's  book  are  some  significant  extracts 
from  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  comniisiiion  winch  were 
published  in  1934. 

The  work  of  this  commission  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Carnegie  Corp  in  the 
amount  of  $340,000,  which,  in  terms  of 
today's   money   is  about   $700,000.  •* 

The  conclusion.s  prophesy  the  inevi- 
table evolution  of  American  capitalism 
into  some  form  of  collectivLsm. 

The  following  direct  quotations  from 
the  commLssion's  conclu.sion.s  and  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  found  starling 
on  page  146  of  Mr.  Worm,sers  'cumula- 
tive evidence  supports  the  conclu.sion, 
that  in  the  United  States  as  in  other 
countries,  the  ase  of  individualism  and 
lal.s.sez  faire  in  economy  and  government 
Is  closing,  and  that  a  new  age  of  collec- 
tivism is  emerging'; 

As  to  the  specific  form  which  this  collec- 
tivism, this  Integration  and  Interdepend- 
ence, le  taking  and  will  take  In  the  future, 
the  evidence  at  hand  is  by  no  means  clear  or 
unequivocal.  It  may  involve  the  limiting  or 
supplanting  of  private  properly  by  public 
property  or  It  may  entail  the  preservation  of 
private  property,  extended  and  distributed 
among  the  m^uises.  Most  likely.  It  will  Issue 
from  a  process  of  experimentation  and  will 
represent  a  comp<»lte  of  historic  doctrines 
and  Social  conceptions  yet  to  appear.  Al- 
most cerl&lnly  it  will  Involve  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  compulsory  as  well  as  voluntary  co- 
operation of  cltizeziB  In  the  conduct  of  the 
complex  narlu.-iul  economy,  a  corresponding 
enlargement  "f  the  functions  of  government. 
and  an  Increasing  state  Intervention  In  fun- 
damental branches  of  economy  previously 
left  to  the  lndi\ldual  discretion  and  Initia- 
tive— a  state  Intervention  tbnt  In  some  In- 
stances niay  be  direct  and  muiidatory  and  In 
others  Indirect  and  facilltatlve.  In  any 
event  the  Commission  Is  convinced  by  Its 
Interpretation  of  available  empirical  data 
that  the  actually  Integrating  economy  of  the 
present  day  l.«;  the  forerunner  of  a  con- 
sciously Integrated  Btx-lety  In  which  Individ- 
ual economic  acllon.'^  and  induidunl  prop- 
erty rights  will  be  altered  and  abridged. 

The  American  economy  Is  then  por- 
trayed as  approaching  self-disintegra- 
tion : 

The  emerging  age  Is  particularly  an  age  of 
transition.  It  Is  marked  by  numerous  and 
severe  tensions  arising  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  actual  trend  toward  Integrated 
economy  and  society,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  traditional  practices,  disposiUoiis.  Ideas, 
and  Institutional  arrangements  Inherited 
from  the  passing  age  of  Individualism,  on 
the  other.  In  all  the  recommendations  that 
follow,  the  transitional  character  of  the 
present  epoch  Is  recognized. 

Then  we  are  told  the  reasons  for  tliis 
disintegration: 

Underlying  and  Illustrative  of  these  ten- 
sions are  privation  In  Uie  midst  of  plenty, 
violations  of  flduclnry  trust,  gross  Inequal- 
ities In  Income  and  wealth,  widespread 
racketeering  and  banditry,  wasteful  use  of 
natural  resources,  unbalanced  distribution 
and  organization  of  labor  and  leisure,  the 
harnessing  of  eclence  to  individualism  In 
business  enterprise,  the  artificiality  of  polit- 
ical boundaries  and  divisions,  Uie  subjection 


of  public  welfare  to  the  egoism  of  private 
Interests,  the  maladjustment  of  production 
and  consumption,  persistent  tendencies 
toward  economic  Instability,  disproportion- 
ate growth  of  debt  and  property  claims  to 
production,  deliberate  destruction  of  goods 
and  withdrawal  of  efficiency  from  produc- 
tion, accelerating  tempo  of  panics,  crises, 
and  depressions  attended  by  ever  wider  de- 
struction of  capital  and  demoralization  of 
labor,  strugrple^  among  nations  for  markets 
and  raw  materials  leading  to  International 
conflicts  and  wars. 

Later  on  the  Commission  discusses 
"the  lines  along  which  attacks  can  and 
will  be  made  on  the  problem  of  applying 
its  conclusions  with  respect  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  social  sciences." 

Here  is  the  punchline : 

As  often  repeated,  tlae  first  step  U  to 
aw.iken  and  consolidate  leadership  around 
the  phllorophy  and  purpose  of  education 
here  expounded. 

Of  this  report,  the  British  socialist 
leader,  Harold  J.  Laski  said: 

At  bottom,  and  stripped  of  its  carefully 
neutral  phrases,  the  rep<jrt  is  an  educa- 
tionaJ  program  for  a  Socialist  America. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  did  not 
then,  and  does  not  now,  find  fault  with 
tills  report. 

In  his  statement  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Charles  Dollard,  tlie  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  said  that  the 
authors  of  the  report  were  not  accepting 
socialism;  they  were  accepting  the  New 
Deal. 

In  another  interesting,  and  som.ewhat 
alarming,  statement  Mr.  Dollard  said 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  did  not 
have  "the  p>ower  to  censor  or  rewrite 
the  woiks  produced  under  its  grants." 

Nor  did  he  think  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  any  authority  to 
examine  them. 

VI 

At  the  same  time  that  the  impact  of 
these  conclusions  and  recommendations 
fell  upon  the  educational  world,  the 
third  load-bearing  pillar  of  progressive 
education  made  its  appearance. 

It  was  the  aforementioned  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Social  Sciences,  the  writing 
and  production  of  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Carnegie  Corp.,  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

As  evidenced  by  the  committee's  re- 
port and  recorded  on  pages  122,  123,  and 
124  of  Mr.  Wormser's  book,  the  k"y 
editor  of  the  encyclopedia  was  Dr.  Alvin 
Johnson,  an  economist  and  educator 
long  associated  with  ultraliberal  efforts. 

The  list  of  Socialists.  cx-Communists, 
and  left  wing  economists  who  were  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Johnson  to  write  the 
more  important  articles,  is  so  long  and 
convincing  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  their  selection  was  ac- 
cidental. 

Written  almost  25  years  ago,  this  en- 
cyclopedia is  still  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  the  educational  field. 

Although  published  in  1934,  as  late  as 
1952,  it  was  estimated  that  this  refer- 
ence book  was  consulted  a  half  million 
times. 

vn 

Given  a  philosophy  and  a  body  of 
supporting  literature,  the  progressive 
educators    needed    clearinghouses    for 


projects  and  financial  contributions,  lo 
serve  as  a  central  agency  to  prom:)te 
the  unity  of  effort  in  attacking  the 
social  problems  which  they  considered 
should  be  attacked. 

The  key  clearinghouse  is  the  Social 
Science  Flesearch  Council  which  in  its 
own  words  is  a  central  agency  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  effort  in  attacking 
social  problems  which  unity  is  required 
to  assure  maximum  returns  from  the 
work  of  a  multitude  of  individual  social 
scientists  and  of  indei>endent,  private, 
and  public  institutions. 

This  statement  appeared  in  volume  1, 
issue  No.  3  of  Items,  a  publication  of 
the  council. 

The  council's  president  is  Pendleton 
Herring,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  which  has  given  more 
than  $2  million  for  disbursement  by  this 
coordinating  agency. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  has  become  the 
greatest  power  today  in  social-science 
research. 

Although  on  the  surface  the  cotmcil 
purports  to  represent  seven  different 
professional  social-science  societies, 
the.se  societies  have  no  authority  in  pol- 
icy formation  and  the  coimcil's  board  of 
directors  is  an  all-powerful,  self -perpet- 
uating group. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  council  has 
no  right  to  do  what  it  does,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that,  it  is  highly  unfortunate  that 
tlie  council  does  not  have  a  conserva- 
tive-minded competitor  through  which 
conservative-minded  funds  could  bs 
channeled  with  confidence  that  they 
would  be  used  objectively. 

VIII 

These  two  basic  works — the  Conclu- 
sions and  Recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Social  Studies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  and  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Social  Sciences — were 
all  that  was  needed  to  put  a  new  group 
of  leftwing  textbook  writers  into  busi- 
ne.';s. 

The  two  most  famous  of  these.  Geoige 
Counts  and  Harold  Rugg,  are  responsible 
for  a  period  of  our  education  that  has 
been  given  a  special  name — it  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Counts-Rugg  Era. 

Millions  of  oui-  citizens  today  are  the 
educational  products  of  this  era. 

Unlike  many  people,  I  do  not  blame 
the  teachers  for  what  has  happened. 

As  I  believe  I  have  indicated,  the 
thought  content  and  philosophy  of  pres- 
ent-day education  started  far  above  the 
teaching  level. 

As  has  been  noted,  even  before  the 
advent  of  tlie  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, and  the  encyclopedia,  the 
revolution  had  taken  root  in  the  con- 
cepts of  John  Dewey,  who  in  the  words 
of  Aaron  Sargent,  during  his  testimony 
before  the  committee,  "expoimded  a 
principle  which  has  become  destructive 
of  traditions  and  has  created  much  of 
the  diflSculties  and  confusion  we  find 
today.  Professor  Dewey  denied  that 
there  was  such  a  tiling  as  absolute 
truth,  that  everything  was  relative, 
everything  was  doubtful,  that  there  were 
no  basic  values  and  nothing  which  is 
specifically  true." 
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As  a  result  of  this,  Mr.  Sargent  added: 

Tou  automatically  wipe  the  slate  clean, 
you  throw  historical  experience  and  back- 
ground to  the  wind,  and  you  begin  all  over 
again,  which  Is  exactly  what  the  Marxists 
want  someone  to  do. 

This  philosophy,  as  Mr.  Wormser 
points  out  in  his  book,  was  no  grassroots 
movement:  it  was  the  product  of  a  few 
top  intellectuals. 

He  quotes  Ludwig  von  Mises.  probably 
the  greatest  socioeconomic  authority 
alive  today,  who  said  of  these  intellec- 
tuals: 

They  form  themselves  Into  a  clique  and 
bore  forth  from  within  and  operate  that 
way  •  •  •  it  is  not  a  people's  movement  at 
all.  It  Is  a  capitalization  of  the  people's  emo- 
tions and  sympathies  toward  a  point  these 
Intellectuals  wish  to  reach. 

I  sincerely  believe,  from  the  evidence 
presented  before  the  committee,  that  the 
granting  and  the  application  of  the  funds 
of  the  large  foundations  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  these  intellectuals. 

As  Mr.  Wormser  points  out,  they  have 
hiformally  united  into  what  could  be 
called  a  guild  which  has  drawn  to  itself 
a  frightening  degree  of  power  over  educa- 
tional philosophy. 

That  is 'Why  I  say,  emphatically,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  school- 
teachers had  anything  to  do  with  this 
revolution:  it  was  simply  the  prevailing 
climate  in  which  they  had  to  make  their 
living. 

IX 

There  is  another  reason  why  T  do  not 
blame  the  schoolteachers;  namely,  that 
ever  since  their  job  has  been  to  educate 
everybody  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
learn,  they  have  faced  an  impossible  task. 

This  difficulty  bec,'an  when  our  laws 
were  changed  so  as  to  require  that  al- 
most all  children  be  kept  in  school  until 
the  age  of  18  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

The  problem  of  what  and  how  to  teach 
this  heterogeneous  mass  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  progressive  education  came 
along  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
problem  had  to  be  solved. 

The  idea  that  children  should  not  be 
made  to  learn  anything  that  did  not  en- 
thuse them,  must  have  been  tremen- 
dou.sly  attractive  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  harassed  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

Good  or  bad,  it  was  the  only  solution 
offered. 

Personally,  as  a  former  teacher,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  mostly  bad  because  the  elim- 
ination of  difficult  classroom  material 
evolved  into  a  form  of  anti-intellectual- 
ism  which  could  be  called  a  cult  of  anti- 
learning. 

This  was  well  expre.ssed  in  a  recent 
article  on  educational  metliods  pub- 
lished in  the  ColuiTibia  University  Forum 
and  written  by  Donald  Barr,  who  is  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  engineering  at 
Columbia. 

In  this  article  the  following  statement 
appears: 

This  view  regards  the  brain  as  an  organ 
which  evolved  by  natural  selection,  l^ke  the 
neck  of  a  giraffe  or  the  nose  of  a  dog.  its 
test  of  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  brain 
Is  survival  value;  in  other  words,  one  is 
thinking  well  when  one's  thoughts  adapt 
ot'.e  to  the  social  environment.  Ideas  are 
taought  of   as   "instruments,  "   and   the   test 


of  truth  \b  experience.  The  morn  amiable 
the  exp«rience,  the  more  trvith  It  U  sup- 
posed to  contain.  School  should  be  a  rich, 
rewarding  experience.  "Dry"  subjects  can  be 
made  fun  by  burying  them  In  "real-life  situ- 
ations" at  the  youngsters'  "experience  level" 
the   youngsters  are   not  ready   for  It. 

X 

The  belligerent  attitude  of  the  large 
foundations  whose  financial  assistance 
and  recommendations  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of 
present-day  education,  indicates  to  me, 
three  things. 

First,  it  indicates  that  they  actively 
resent  any  auditing  of  the  results  of 
their  educational  grants. 

Second,  their  overemphasized  indig- 
nation suggests  that  their  consciences 
are  not  entirely  clear  on  this  matter:  a 
person  who  knows  he  is  wrong  reacts 
much  more  bitterly  to  criticism  than 
does  a  person  who  believes  he  is  right. 

Third,  they  have  no  intention  of 
changing  the  research  and  educational 
philosophies  which  have  motivated  them 
in  the  past. 

This  last  observation  Is  borne  out  In  a 
New  York  Times  editorial,  May  22,  1955, 
which  states: 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  told  (by  officials  of 
the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tions) that  in  spite  of  Representative  B. 
Carroll  Reece's  Jitters  about  such  mat- 
ters, American  foundations  are  going  to  deal 
Increasingly   with   "controversial"  Issues. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  another  fact:  If 
there  is  to  be  any  substantial  support  of 
realistic  practical  educational  research 
and  curriculum  development  in  the  so- 
cioeconomic field,  it  will  have  to  come 
from  individuals  and  organizations,  par- 
ticularly business  executives  and  corpor- 
ations, not  now  interested  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  talking  just  about  more 
money  for  schools  and  better  pay  for 
teachers. 

These  are  essential  but  they  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  what  is  taught  and 
what  kind  of  citizens  come  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Neither  am  I  talking  about  public  tax 
money— the  damage  was  done  with 
private  business  funds  and  it  must  be 
undone  by  private  busine.ss  funds. 

The  big  question  is:  do  the  people  who 
control  such  private  funds  understand 
the  problem  and  realize  its  importance^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  them 
have  informed  themselves  sufficiently  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  crisis. 

Even  the  subject  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion we  are  talking  about  is  difficult  to 
describe. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  would  de.scribe 
it  as  the  obvious  self-evident  socioeco- 
nomic facts  of  life  that  should  guide  all 
of  us  as  progress-.seeking  citizens. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  progressive  educators  deny 
that  there  are  any  obvious  self-evident 
socioeconomic  facts  of  life. 

They  maintain  that  there  are  no  nat- 
ural enduring  patterns  of  human  be- 
havior which  are  most  productive  of 
economic  and  political  welfare. 

To  them  any  flat  statement  of  eco- 
nomic or  sociological  truth  is  what  they 
call  a  value  judgment  or  in  other 
words,  a  personal  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  a  textbook  writer  or  teacher  which 


should  not  be  imposed  on  the  minds  of 
our  youth,  and  thus  Interfere  with  their 
free  development  of  a  life  philosophy. 

The  enormous  pedagogical  prestige 
that  has  been  placed  behind  this  de- 
structive concept  cannot  help  but  fright- 
en off  many  intellectually  unsophisti- 
cated donors  who  believe  that  they  have 
found  constructive  academic  projects 
worthy  of  support  but  hesitate  to  risk 
criticism,  from  the  intellectuals. 

That  is  why  the  country  needs  a  coun- 
cil made  up  of  a  prestige  group  of  con- 
servative-minded educator.s  who  could 
make  it  pedaROKically  respectable  to  con- 
tribute to  traditional  educational  proj- 
ects, thus,  at  least,  establishing  a  demo- 
cratic balance  of  power  with  the  Social 
Science  Re.search  Council. 

Judt^inr,'  from  the  hearing.s  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  that  there  are  plenty 
of  prominent  conservative-minded  edu- 
cators who  would  welcome  the  advent  of 
some  such  competitive  research  council. 
zz 

The  biggest  patch  of  blue  In  this 
clouded  sky  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  social-science  teachers  and 
administrators  seem  to  believe  that 
there  are  self-evident  fundamental 
truths  borne  out  and  supported  by  rea- 
son and  historical  experience. 

Given  an  opportunity  to  use  such  ob- 
jective socio-economic  teaching  mate- 
rials, their  enthusiasm  is  wonderful  to 
behold. 

I  have  seen  enough  evidence  of  this, 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  to  be  cer- 
tain of  what  I  say. 

One  problem  is  that,  to  be  suitable, 
this  teaching  material  must,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
It  can  be  woven  informally  into  the  exist- 
ing social-science  curriculum,  permitting 
each  teacher  to  place  it  where  it  seems 
to  fit  best. 

The  ta.sk  of  building  a  brand  new 
integrated  curriculum  unit  and  getting 
it  adopted  on  a  large  scale  is  too  formi- 
dable to  promise  any  lielp  in  the  near 
future. 

Another  requirement  of  such  material 
is  that  it  must  be  simple  enouch  to  satis- 
fy the  relatively  low  intellectual  abilities 
of  the  avcrase  hiKh-school  student. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  economic 
material  which  can  easily  become  con- 
fusing and  disheartening. 

Having  taught  economics  at  the  college 
level.  I  speak  from  flr.sthand  knowledge. 

I  know,  however,  that  economic  prin- 
ciples can  be  made  simple  and  interest- 
ing, and  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
adult  educational  material  already  de- 
veloped which  could  be  adapted  to  class- 
room use  by  competent  curriculum  ex- 
perts. 

xn 

To  sum  up.  the  problem  divides  itself 
into  two  phases — the  long  range  and  the 
short  range. 

As  indicated  by  previous  remarks,  the 
lonR-rant^e  pha.se  involves  the  formation 
and  support  of  a  new  social-science 
research  and  coordinating  group  that 
could  restore  the  balance  of  intellectual 
power  now  virtually  monopolized  by  the 
Social  Science  Re.search  Council. 

The  short-run  pha.se,  which  has  also 
been  indicated,  involves  the  discovery. 
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evaluation,  and  support  of  existing  edu- 
cational materials  that  ^'ouW  be  wel- 
comed by  local  school  systems. 

As  mentioned  before.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  such  material  can 
be  found  in  the  informal  educational 
programs  developed  for  adult  educa- 
tional purposes. 

In  conducting  this  search  nothing 
nuld  be  accomplished  b>'  consulting  the 
very  educators  whose  work  must  be  un- 
done— indeed  it  would  he  fatal. 

Actually  the  evaluation  of  this  ma- 
terial would  prcient  no  problem.s — 
simply  ask  the  local  .«^ocial -science  teach- 
ers— the  vast  majority  of  whom  have 
their  ideological  feet  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground — to  look  them  over,  try  them 
out.  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  are 
good. 

Then,  if  the  mat'^rials  are  wanted,  the 
financial  a.ssistance  of  local  business  will 
be  gladly  accepted. 

Under   this   a;iproach   there  could   be 
none  of  the  resentment  that  ari.ses  when 
business   tries   to    high-pressure   educa- 
tional material  into  the  cIas.sroom. 
nil 

I  realize  that,  within  the  limited  scope 
of  tluise  remarks.  I  may  not  have  estab- 
li.-vhed  the  importance  and  the  urgency 
of  educational  reform  in  the  preparation 
of  our  young  people  for  constructive 
citizenship. 

To  many  people,  the  power  that  I  have 
attributed  to  the  fount'ation-supported 
social -science  proups  will  seem  exagger- 
ated and  unreal. 

But  I  assure  yon  that  the  committee 
findings  as  summarized  in  Rene 
Wormser"s  book,  Foimdations.  Their 
Power  and  Influence,  documents  the 
truths  of  what  I  have  said. 

I  commend  it  to  every  objective  edu- 
cator and  to  eveiT  bu.'<ine.ss  executive 
because  they  represent  the  only  force 
that  can  reverse  the  tide  of  collectivistic 
education  of  the  American  boys  and  girls 
in  who.se  hands  the  future  of  our  Nation 
will  rest. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

^'r  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  reciprocal  trade.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  .submitted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  provide  protection 
for  the  privilege-heavy  oil  indu.'try.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  concc~- 
sion  to  the  oil  industry  is  necessary  to 
attract  essential  support  for  reciprocal 
trade.  If  concessions  are  to  be  made, 
why  must  they  be  made  for  oil?  If  this 
bill  commands  a  call  for  patriotism  and 
love  of  country,  why  should  a  kinq:'s 
ransom  be  extracted  for  support  for  the 
bill? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "oil"  amendment  has  not 
been  submitted  for  a  careful  study  by 
the  House.  Under  the  rule  under  which 
this  bill  will  be  considered,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  discussion  or  analysis  of 


Its  force  and  effect,  nor  is  the  language 
of  the  amendment  debatable.  One  thing 
Is  certain.  It  is  decigried  to  harass  and 
curtail  the  importation  of  oil  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry. 

The  Committee  amendment  adds  "In- 
vestment, exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  insure  growth  of  domestic 
industries"  as  specific  criteria  and  guide- 
lines to  the  executive  in  imposing  import 
restrictions.  In  my  judgment,  this  lan- 
guage could  be  construed  as  a  directive 
to  prohibit  all  importation  of  oil  be- 
cause any  importation  affects  domestic 
growth,  investment,  exploration  or  de- 
velopment. 

Dunne  a  colloquy  on  this  bill  yester- 
day the  legislative  intent  was  carefully 
defined.  It  was  clearly  stated  that  im- 
der  the  national  security  section  as 
amended  "it  is  intended  that  imports  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  be 
held  at  levels  which  would  permit  the 
domestic  industry  to  engage  in  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  exploration  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  our 
economy."  It  was  further  stated  to  be 
the  committee's  intention  that  if  drill- 
ing and  exploration  activities  do  not 
reach  a  satisfactory  level,  then  under 
this  provision  tiie  President  or  his  desig- 
nate would  have  Uie  responsibility  of 
reevaluating  exL'-ting  pro^;rams  for  the 
regulation  and  conlr-jl  of  imports  to  see 
that  tliey  meet  tlie  requirements  of  these 
new  standards. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
national  security  clau  e  and  the  preser- 
vation of  an  industry  essential  to  the 
national  security.  What  about  the  con- 
sumer? Competition  in  oil  is  as  essential 
as  it  is  in  other  consumer  items.  The 
Texas  Railroad  Commis-ion — under  the 
guise  of  con.5ervatioa — is  able  to  regulate 
production  of  over  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  oil  supply.  By  discouraging  oil 
imports  through  the  oil  amendment, 
competition  in  oil  is  cuitailed  while 
domestic  production  is  industry  con- 
trolled. This  is  a  very  elTective  way  of 
"rigging"  consumer  prices  tliroughoul 
America. 

S'jpport  of  this  bill  presents  prcb'cms 
to  all  sections  of  Anit-rica,  because  for- 
t  ',n  comi^elition  hurts  everyone  at  .<ome 
time  or  another  at  some  place  or  an- 
other. The  Americ.in  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  -ame  kind  of  sacrifice 
from  the  oil  States  as  they  do  from  any- 
one else.  This  oU  concession  smacks  of 
favoritism  to  a  profit-hungry  segment 
of  cur  economy. 


ALL  HOPE  FOR  A  HIGHER  STA?TD- 
ARD  OF  DECENCY  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  ABANDONED 

Mr.  PETLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remaiks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  grat- 
ifying indeed  to  learn  that  an  amend- 
ment had  been  added  in  the  Senate  to 
the  House  bill  which  we  passed  recently 
authorizing  construction  and  sale  by  the 


Federal  Government  of  two  super-pas- 
senger liners.  The  new  provision  w  hich 
was  added  to  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
shipping  lines  which  acquire  those  two 
vessels  from  extending  free  or  reduced 
rates  to  officials  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  their  families. 

Unfortunately.  I  predict.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  amendment  will  be  deleted 
when  the  conferees  meet  to  settle  this 
difference  because  after  all  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  theii-  families 
would  lose  by  this  limitation.  But,  per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  deal  in  subsidies  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  great  benefit  to  the  Steamship 
Lines  should  be  allowed  to  accept  favors 
from  them.  The  same  restrictions  should 
be  imposed  uix)n  those  connected  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
who  regulate  and  deal  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  so  extern  ively. 

All  this  points  up  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion to  set  an  overall  standard  of  ethics 
for  officials  and  employees  of  both 
branches  of  Government.  There  is  no 
standard  of  conduct  governing  public 
S3i-vice.  And  until  public  opinion  forces 
action  to  eliminate  conflicts  of  interest, 
favoritism,  influence  peddling,  and  other 
improper  and  unethical  practices  by 
tho.-e  in  Government  service  bills  such 
as  my  bill  H  R.  10631.  to  establish  such 
a  code  of  ethics,  v.iil  languish  in  com- 
mittee pigeon  holes  and  only  token  ges- 
tures and  lip  sen'ice  will  be  offered  to 
aopease  public  indignation.  Meanwhile. 
Mr.  Speaker.  "Like  a  good  deed  in  a 
nau.:rhty  world"  as  Shakespeare  put  it, 
the  provision  to  ban  special  favors  to 
Government  officials  in  this  sh'p  con- 
struction legislation  is  a  s':?n  that  all 
hope  for  a  higher  standard  of  decency 
m  public  service  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

KAMEHAMEHA  DAY 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conrent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  Sr-E'KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii,  ^'r.  Speaker, 
June  11  is  the  day  on  v.hich  Hawaii  com- 
memorates the  birth  of  Kameh.ameha 
the  Great,  the  monarch  who  united  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii.  Kamehameha  Day  is  also  a  day 
which  honors  the  Fclynesian  v.ho  inhab- 
ited Hawaii  prior  to  1778.  the  year  of 
Havaiis  discovery  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
whose  sons  are  today  the  leavening  in- 
gredient in  the  brotherhood  of  man  that 
is  Hawaii. 

Observance  of  K-^mchameha  Day  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  remember  tlie  greatest  of  the 
Hawaiians  in  songs,  dances,  and  pag- 
eants while  recalling  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  culture  of  today's  Hawaii. 

Born  about  200  years  ago,  Kameha- 
meha  the  Great  effectively  demonstrat- 
ed that  in  any  time  and  in  any  age  his 
extraordinary  abilities  would  have  won 
recognition.  Kamehameha  the  Great 
exemplifies     the     fact     that     greatness 
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knows  no  age,  race,  or  place.  His  physi- 
cal accomplishments  were  extraordi- 
nary. So,  too,  were  his  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding. A  most  well-remembered 
royal  edict  was  the  Mamalahoa  Kana- 
wai,  the  edict  of  the  splintered  paddle, 
which  provided  that  all  may  rest  on  the 
roadside  unmolested  with  the  death  pen- 
alty provided  for  violators.  He  extended 
to  the  sick,  the  old,  the  young,  and  to  the 
poor,  protection  from  harm. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  Ha- 
waii in  1780.  he  found  an  orderly  gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  highly 
trained  chiefs.  This,  I  point  out,  was 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  great 
Nation.  It  was  prior  to  the  uniting  of 
the  islands  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
which  was  accomplished  about  1790. 

Kamehameha  I  emphasized  the  need 
for  law  and  order,  firmly  establishing 
this  in  the  kingdom  which  existed  until 
1893.  He  welcomed  foreigners.  This 
welcome  has  continued  to  be  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  Hawaii  to  the  present 
day. 

Though  Kamehamcha  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries,  he  created 
for  them  a  climate  which  simplified  their 
task.  As  one  historian  said  of  Kame- 
hameha,  "His  every  act  was  based  on  the 
simply  basic  concept  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  justice  pervaded  his  life  and 
thinking." 

To  the  Polyne.sian-Hawaiian,  the  ob- 
servance of  Kamehamcha  Day  is  a  time 
to  honor  the  greatest  of  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  legacy  bequeathed  them  by 
their  ancestors.  It  is  a  time  for  the 
other  Americans  of  Hawaii,  who  share 
that  legacy,  to  recall  its  source  and  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  its  principles. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  was  a  reality 
to  the  Polynesian-Hawaiian.  It  distin- 
guishes Hawaii  today. 

In  collaboration  with  his  fellow  Ha- 
waiians of  many  races,  these  descendants 
of  Kamehamcha  now  gain  inspiration 
from  Kamehamcha's  battle  cry  at  one 
of  his  severe  engagements.  "Move  for- 
ward till  you  have  tasted  of  the  bitter 
water,"  a  command  which  allowed  no 
turning  or  retreat  by  a  charge  to  the 
objective. 

Kamehamcha  Day  acknowledges  the 
indebtedness  of  Hawaii — the  citadel  of 
Ani^icanism  in  the  Pacific — to  Kealii 
Kiokie  Kamehamcha,  and  honors  a  great 
man  as  well  as  an  equally  great  people. 


RECIPROCAL    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Simpson  substitute,  be- 
lieving sincerely  that  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  Members  of  Congress  re- 
gain authority  over  tariff  matters  as 
conferred  on  us  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  times  I  have  addressed  you  with 
resp>ect  to  the  severe  plight  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  great  suffering 
that  results  from  the  continuation  of 


the  present  reciprocal  trade  program. 
Thousands  of  our  families  are  severely 
hit  by  foreign  imports  from  various 
countries  around  the  world. 

However,  today,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  set  the  record  straight  with  respect 
to  this  fantastic  claim  that  4' 2  million 
American  jobs  are  at  stake  in  this 
legislation. 

The  administration's  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  repeated  again  and  again  and 
again  that  its  bill  for  a  5-year  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be 
pa.ssed  because  4'2  million  American 
jobs  depend  on  world  trade,  whereas 
only  200,000  jobs  would  be  destroyed 
here  if  all  our  tariffs  were  removed 
entirely.  Figures  that  are  repeated 
often  enough  come  to  be  believed  by  the 
unwary,  and  what  significance  they  may 
have  is  distorted.  In  fact,  the  original 
statement  that  4'2  million  American  Jobs 
depend  on  foreign  trade  has  already  been 
pei-verted  to  read  that  4'^  million  jobs 
depend  on  our  experts.  Neither  is  cor- 
rect.    It  may  be  more. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
has  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  4'^- 
million  figure  is — and  I  quote — "a  prod- 
uct of  studies  made  during  the  past  10 
years."  The  current  validity  is  reason- 
ably open  to  question. 

But  the  important  ix)int  Is  the  fact 
that  even  if  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
were  not  renewed  at  all,  not  a  single 
tariff  rate  would  change,  not  a  single 
trade  agreement  would  be  broken,  and 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  job  de- 
pending on  foreign  trade  would  be  thus 
jeopardized. 

However,  let  us  pursue  the  figures 
further.  Government  statisticians  re- 
port that  of  the  4'_.  million  jobs  tied  to 
our  foreign  trade.  3  1  million  are  de- 
pendent on  our  exports,  and  14  million 
are  in  importing  industries.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  keep  up  our  imports 
in  order  that  our  foreign  friends  will 
accumulate  sufficient  dollars  to  buy  our 
exports. 

But  about  78  percent  of  our  exports 
are  paid  for  with  dollars  earned  by  for- 
eign countries  from  American  tourists. 
G.  I.  expenditures,  transportation  and 
service  charges,  American  investments 
abroad,  and  by  selling  us  products  which 
enter  this  country  duty  free.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  of  dollars  to  buy  78 
percent  of  our  exports  would  not  t>e  af- 
fected to  the  slightest  degree,  no  matter 
whether  our  duties  were  raised  or  low- 
ered, or  even  abolished. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  3  1  million 
Jobs  is  2.418.000 — the  number  of  jobs  in 
our  export  activities  that  would  not  be 
affected  by  our  tariff  schedules,  whether 
higher  or  lower. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  3  1  million  is 
682.000 — the  number  of  American  jobs 
that  might  be  affected  by  the  import 
volume  of  goods  subject  to  tariff  changes. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou.sand 
is  quite  a  bit  different  from  4'2  million. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger — the  statement  that  only  200,000 
American  jobs  would  be  lost  if  all  Ameri- 
can tariffs  were  abolished. 

There  are  currently  about  7  million 
Americans  gainfully  employed  in  agri- 
culture.    The  majority  of  these  jobs  de- 


Iiend  for  their  existence  on  quotas,  the 
most  rigid  of  all  controls  in  limiting  for- 
eign competition. 

Among  the  industries  of  our  country 
•which  are  most  susceptible  to  the  com- 
p>etition  of  cheap  foreign  labor  are  lum- 
ber and  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products;  textiles,  chemicals,  me- 
tals, machinery,  and  food.  These  in- 
dustries alone  employ  another  7  million 
of  our  citizens. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  of  the  14 
million  jobs  just  referred  to  would  be 
lost  through  still  lower  tariffs  and  still 
greater  competitive  imports,  but  cer- 
tainly an  indeterminate  number,  far 
greater  than  200.000  would  be. 

The  United  States  textile  industi-y.  one 
of  the  prime  targets  for  the  competition 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  has  alone  laid  cff 
345.000  since  the  end  of  World  War  U 
and  240.000  since  1951. 

On  the  basis  of  imports  so  far  in  1958. 
foreign  car  sales  in  our  domestic  market 
are  displacing  approximately  40,000 
American  auto  workers. 

Factual  statements  like  these  make  a 
mockery  of  the  assertion  that  only 
200.000  American  jobs  would  be  lost  if  all 
our  tariffs  were  abolished. 

But  let  us  not  lose  the  basic  truth  in  a 
fruitless  effort  to  reconcile  figures  that 
are  changing  by  the  hour.  The  economic 
strength  and  security  of  America,  which 
now,  more  than  ever,  are  essential  for 
the  survival  of  the  Free  World,  are  not 
enhanced  if  we  seek  to  create  a  job  in 
Detroit  at  the  expen.se  of  destroying  a 
job  in  New  England.  Worse  yet  if  we 
destroy  two  to  make  one 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill  calling  for  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
with  further  tariff-cutting  powers. 

In  its  place.  I  definitely  support  the 
Simpson -Do  rn-Davis-Bailey-Moore  bill, 
H.  R.  12676.  which  shows  a  more  realistic 
concern  for  the  true  facts  and  the  basic 
welfare  of  our  whole  economy. 


A  BANKER  SAYS  THE  BANKERS  BILL 
SHOULD  MARINATE  A  WHILE 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ident of  a  very  large  bank  in  the  South- 
east— in  fact  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
this  region  of  the  country — wrote  me  on 
June  2  concerning  the  big  bankers'  bonus 
bill,  S  1451,  sometimes  known  as  the 
financial  institutions  bill.  As  no  doubt 
all  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
bankers'  associations  have  on  a  terrific 
drive  to  rush  this  bill  through  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  through  pa.'-sage  in  the  House.  The 
banker  who  wrote  me,  however,  says 
that — 

I'm  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  banklnft 
legislation  can  be  awfully  Important  and 
that  it  should  not  be  rushed  through. 

This  banker  attached  to  his  letter  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  May  27  which 
he  had  written  to  one  of  the  other  mera- 
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bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  in  which  he  gives  a  most 
interesting  accounts  of  how  the  grass- 
roots lobby  for  passage  of  this  bill  is 
being  conducted.  He  says  that  the 
baiikers"  associations  have  been  out  ask- 
ing their  members  to  write  to  Congress 
urging  passage  of  the  bill,  but  there  are 
not  many  bankers  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  this.  Then  specifically,  he  said: 
I  know  that  many  of  the  bankers*  asso- 
ciations have  been  out  asking  members  to 
write  to  Congress  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  nor  are  many  bankers  among  those 
who  think  that  the  bill  In  Us  present  form 
Is  anything  of  terrific  moment  either  for  the 
good  of  banking  or  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

I  have  Feen  quite  a  few  letters  of  this 
kind  from  bankers.  Frankly,  it  presents 
a  rather  curious  situation.  The  lobby- 
in?  Is  being  conducted  from  the  top. 
Someone  or  some  small  group  in  the 
rational  association  is  out  whipping  up 
the  State-banker  associations,  urging 
them  to  campaign  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  the  State-banker  associa- 
tions are  in  turn  applying  pressures  on 
the  members  to  pres-sure  Congress  for  a 
bill  which  the  bankers  are  not  actually 
enthusiastic  about.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  and  quite  gratifying  to  note.  too. 
that  many  of  the  bankers  associate  the 
good  of  the  country  with  the  good  of 
banking;  they  are  not  persuaded  that 
what  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  selfish, 
short-run  Interests  of  the  bankers  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  nor  for  the  long- 
run  good  of  banking  itself. 

In  any  case,  quite  a  few  responsible 
bankers  arc  unwilling  to  participate  in 
any  drive  to  rush  this  legislation  through 
Congress.  The  banker  who  has  written 
me  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  bill 
Fhould  marinate  for  a  while.  To  quote 
his  own  words,  he  says: 

Since  banking  legislation  occurs  only  In- 
frequently. Id  far  rather  see  the  bUl  mari- 
nate for  a  longer  period  of  time  to  be  EUre 
that  the  unsatisfactory  parts  of  11  are  Ironed 
out. 

By  use  of  the  word  "marinate,"  we  may 
Judge  that  this  bank  president  is  also  a 
cook,  or  an  amateur  chef,  and  most 
probably  an  expert  one.  The  phrase  is 
most  apt.  Webster's  tells  me  that  mari- 
nate means  "to  let  lie.  as  meat  or  fish, 
in  a  brine  or  a  pickle."  The  process 
seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  tender- 
izing, and  breaking  down  the  harsh 
elements,  and  perhaps  adding  fiavor  to 
the  meat.  Certainly,  this  big  bankers' 
bonus  bill  is  a  tough  piece  of  meat.  It 
contains  some  very  harsh  sinew  and 
gristle.  And  the  best  marinade  for  such 
a  bill,  in  my  view,  is  some  very  careful 
searching  and  study  by  the  legislative 
committee  which  has  responsibility  for 
finding  out  what  Is  In  a  bill,  and  for  re- 
porting to  the  House  what  the  bill  does, 
and  why. 

It  has  become  clear,  however,  that  the 
people  who  are  directing  this,  lobby  do 
not  want  that  kind  of  marinating  to  take 
place.  They  do  not  want  the  legislative 
committee  to  find  out  what  Is  in  this  bill, 
what  all  the  provisions  do,  and  why. 
These  people  do  not  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  these  things. 


At  this  point  I  cannot  predict  who  will 
win  out,  whether  it  will  be  the  respon- 
sible bankers  of  the  country,  or  whether 
the  small  group  of  professional  lobbyists 
who  think  they  are  pleasing  certain  of 
the  big  banks  will  succeed  in  having  this 
bill  brought  up  and  pushed  through  this 
session  of  Congress. 


LEAV'E  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Griffiths  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Machrowicz),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  accoimt  of  death  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  In  Committee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
CRAMER)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCORMACK  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Dent  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoLTZMAN  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACKi  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
reciprocal-trade  bill. 

Mr.  Devereux.  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8.  J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production,  from  saline  or  brackish  waters, 
of  water  suitable  for  agricultural.  Industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  7261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  It  applicable  to  the 
United  States  District  Cotu-t  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

H.  R.  7953.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  simplify 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glllous 
M.  Young: 

H.  R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Western 
Instruments  Associates; 

H.R  3679.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  E.  B.  Kaiser  Company  of  Chicago.  111.; 

H.R.  5355.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  United  Foundation  Corptoration  of  Union, 
N.  J.; 

H.  R.  5424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Helms  and  other  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads; 

H.  R.  6932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  VV.  C.  Yarborough;  and 

H.R.  7733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnle 
M.  Sanders. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCOR\L\CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly fat  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thui-sday,  June 
12,  1958,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXLV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2014  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  tran.smitting 
a  report  covering  the  progress  made  in  liqui- 
dating the  assets  formerly  held  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  covering  the 
quarterly  period  ending  March  31.  1958.  pur- 
suant to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Act.  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
230)  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957 
(22  F.  R.  4633);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  and  grant  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  (Public  Law  984.  84th  Cong,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-47  i .  pursuant  to 
section  4  (c)  of  Public  Law  85-47;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Aflfairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  S.  1901.  An  act  to 
amend  section  401  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1870).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut- 
marketing  quota  and  price-support  provision 
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of  the  Agricultural  Adjurtment  Act  of  1038 
and  the  Agrlcu'.tural  Act  of  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 

H  R  12802.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tomblgbee-Ten- 
ncssee   Waterway   development   compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H  R.  12393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1950  (relating  to  the  construction 
of  an  additional  airport  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
District  of  Columbia ) ,  to  require  public  hear- 
ings and  consultation  on  the  location  of 
access  ronds:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H  R.  12804.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  miking, 
amendment,  and  modification  of  contracts  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNISON: 

H.  R.  12895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  nation- 
ally uniform  system  of  automobile  registra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLMNGER: 

H.  R.  12893.  A  bill  to  provide  further  means 
of  securing  and  protecting  the  right  of  per- 
sons within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
other  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DURHAM: 

H.  R.  12897.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Durham,  N.  C.  a  waterllne  and  related  facili- 
ties that  serviced  the  former  Camp  Butner 
Military  Reservatlozi;  to  the  Commiltee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  8EELY -BROWN: 

H.  R.  12898  A  bill  to  amend  the  set  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  aid  the  States  In  wlldllfe-restoratloa 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  establish 
s  different  method  for  apportionment  of 
funds  among  the  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cununlttce  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    SISK: 

H.  R.  12899.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  and  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  respect  to 
the  lluancing.  construction  and  operation  of 
additional  works  for  Joint  use  with  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aftalrs. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

H  R.  12900.  A  bin  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr   COFFIN: 

H  R.  13904  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Qallant;  to  the  Committee  ou  th«  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

H.R   12905    A   bill   to  provide  for  sending 
the  bin   H    R     12888  and  accf>mpanylng  pa- 
pers to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R  12906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne- 
llese  Ottolenghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlciary. 

By  Mr.  WII>SON  of  California: 

H  R  12907  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Hal  C.  Jones.  United  States  Navy,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  12908.  A  bill  tuT  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
James  B.  McVey,  United  St.-Ates  Navy,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE   BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undor  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  piivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  B\RDEN: 
H.    R.    12901     A    bill   for  the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Ellen   Von   Zur   Muehlen;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl.ary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loul?!r^na: 
H.  R.    12902.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Clflra 
H.  Hall;  to  the  Comirrlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
H.  R    12903.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  pai)ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  deslc 
azid  referred  as  follows: 

672.  By  the  SPEAKEUl:  Petition  of  the  city 
and  county  clerk.  Honolulu.  T.  H  .  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  consider  and  approve 
the  bills  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  without  combining  the  same,  and 
that  the  Senate  be  urged  to  act  upon  the 
Alaskan  statehood  bill  In  Its  present  form; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular 
AtTalrs. 

673  Also  ,4>etltlon  of  the  county  clerk, 
Walluku,  M.iul.  T.  H  ,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  approve  the  bills  to 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  with- 
out combining  the  same:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalra. 


EXTETJ  SIGNS    OF    REMARKS 


Radio's    Programing;    Ouligations — Letter 
to  FCC  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1958 

Mr.  ROOSEVTTLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause several  Members  have  inquired 
concerning  the  enclosed  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  interested : 

June  9,  1958. 
Hon  John  C.  Doerfer. 

Cliairynan.     Federal     Communications 
Commission,    Washington,   D.   C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  recently  made 
a  rigid  check  on  the  right  of  ten  radio  sta- 
tion licensees  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  have  their 
licenses  renewed.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  of  the  ten,  only  four  passed,  while  six 
failed.  If  I  am  properly  informed,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  the  six  to  qualify  for 
the  renewal  of  their  licenses  can  broadly  be 
stated  as  their  failure  to  abide  by  the  seven 
basics  of  programing  established  by  the  FCC. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  situation,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the 


FCC  makes  any  systematic  check  on  the  pro- 
graming of  the  roughly  3.000  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country  today,  and  speclfl- 
cally  whether  this  record  is  reviewed  when 
the  time  for  license  renewal  comes  up.  If 
60  percent  of  tiie  commercial  radio  oj^rators 
In  Atlanta  failed  to  pa.s8  the  test.  It  would 
certainly  seem  to  raise  a  doubt  ns  to  whether 
a  majority  of  the  other  stations  of  the  Na- 
tion were  conl'orming  to  the  seven  basic 
criteria  of  the  FCC. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  wish  to  Indict  all  li- 
censees for  malfeasance  In  programing,  but 
I  do  believe  that  the  FCC  h.as  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  pinpoint  the  existing  vio- 
lators, not  only  of  the  Federal  regulations 
but  of  the  broadcasters'  own  code  of  good 
ethics  and.  above  all,  the  needs  of  a  demo- 
cratic system,  such  as  our  own.  No  one 
could,  or  should,  object  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  any  sort  of  emphasis  on  the  pub- 
lic fare  of  a  n.dlo  station,  whether  or  not 
one  particularly  likes,  for  instance,  rock-"n- 
roll,  but  certainly  it  Is  a  vital  necessity  that 
nil  the  Important  educational  arms  we  have 
In  this  country  not  be  thrown  completely 
Into  discard.  Particularly  In  these  times  of 
stress,  events  tiiroughout  the  world  and  In 
this  field,  as  well  as  the  others  covered  by 
FCC  regulation.'.,  all  radio  stations  should  be 
made  to  completely  fulfill  the  obligations  as- 
sumed when  they  obtain  their  licenses  and 
they  should  be  Informed  that  Upservice  will 
not  suffice. 

The  argument  that  television  today  has 
lifted  this  respr  nslblllty  from  radio  stations 
cannot  be  accepted.  Actually,  In  many  in- 
stances, because  of  the  technical  advantages 
of  radio,  on-the-spot  reporting  Is  only  pos- 
sible for  the  radio  medium.     This  Is  especi- 


ally true  where  sufTlclent  advance  notice  has 
not  been  possible. 

It  has  been  the  tradition  In  our  country 
to  hav^  an  Informed  people.  Our  military 
forces  are  trained  on  that  basis — and  our 
military  record  proves  the  correctness  of  this 
.philosophy.  But  our  people  need  to  be  In- 
formed on  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
today  In  order  to  properly  discharge  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  that  all  mediums 
must  fulfill  their  basic  obligations.  For 
their  part,  the  people  are  ready  and  anxloii.*;. 
The  facts  that  newspaper  circulation  flgxires 
are  at  an  all-time  high  and  that  there  are 
125  million  radio  .".ets  In  use  today.  In  a 
country  boasting  170  million  total  popula- 
tion, certainly  proves  It.  Almost  every  auto- 
mobile has  a  radio  .lUd  the  use  of  portable 
sets  Is  mounting  dally.  Thus,  such  things 
as  religious  discussions,  agricultural  Infor- 
mation, educational  material,  general  news 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  fields  have  a 
growing  listening  audience.  I  siippose  that 
It  Is  more  expensive  to  operate  such  a  round- 
ed program  than  to  Just  pl.ay  records  for 
a  24-hour  period,  but  the  costs  are  not 
Insurmountable  for  those  who  make  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  special  services  today  avail- 
able to  broadcasters. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  FCC  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  first  enforce  the  re- 
sponBibillties  that  a  broadca-ster  assumes 
when  he  applies  and  obtains  his  license  to 
operate  and  secondly,  certainly  the  FCC  can 
and  should  point  out  that  he  may  make 
the  same  kind  of  arrangements  as  are  made 
for  Independent  newspapers  for  the  use  of 
topflight  and  expensive  talent  at  minimum 
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The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether 
the  Commission  believes  that  It  has  avail- 
able today  sufficient  legislative  authority  to 
act  and  (a).  If  so.  whether  It  Is  fulfilling 
this  obligation  and  (b»,  if  not.  what  en- 
abling legislation  It  feels  necessary  to  prop- 
erly fulflU  Its  basic  concept. 

I  would  much  appreciate  your  advising 
me. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  Rooskvelt. 


Unfair  Trade   Practice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  m;s.sissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi.<;sissippl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sent,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addre.s.sed 
to  the  Chairman  (f  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  protes.ing  a  grossly  unfair 
trade  practice  whicfi  I  believe  is  harmful 
not  only  to  the  cons  jmer  but  especially  to 
American  cotton  pioducers  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  as  a  whole: 

Junk  11,  1958. 
Hon  John  W  GwTNNr, 

Chairman.  Fcder  il  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Owtnni:  I  would  like  by  this 
letter  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a 
deceptive  trade  practice,  which  if  not  re- 
strained Immediately  will  mislead  consumers 
and  work  a  serious  In.ustlce  on  the  American 
cotton  Industry. 

The  American  Viscose  Corp.,  ovir  Nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  rayon,  has  contrived 
a  merchandising  campaign  to  sell  an  In- 
ferior and  less  costly  product  under  a  mis- 
leading spelling  of  the  word  cotton. 

This  corporation  If  now  promoting  yarns 
and  fabrics  cf)ntalnl.ig  blends  of  Its  rayon 
with  cotton  under  tl  e  name  "Cotron."  Not 
only  Is  the  name  pra-tlcally  Identical  to  the 
word  cotton  In  spelU.ig  and  pronounclatlon, 
but  the  appearance  o'  rayon  blended  cottons 
Is  virtually  Indistinguishable  from  100  per- 
cent cotton  yarns  anci  fabrics. 

There  Is  obvious  a>lvantage  for  rayon  pro- 
ducers to  trade  on  he  good  reputation  of 
cotton.  Large  amoui.ts  of  this  synthetic  can 
be  blended  with  cot  ion  without  noticeably 
changing  the  appea-ance  of  the  finished 
product.  Since  rayon  Is  6  to  10  cents  a  pwund 
less  costly  than  cotton,  these  blends  can  be 
produced  cheaper  then  all-cotton  fabrics. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  'hat  rayon  Is  Inferior  to 
cotton  In  many  re.pects,  particularly  in 
wear  and  comfort  characteristics.  For  this 
reason,  rayon  has  n?ver  had  cotton's  high 
consumer   accejitance. 

Use  of  the  term  'Cotron"  as  a  play  on 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  estab- 
lished word  cotton  » ill  not  only  delude  the 
consumer  Into  buyir.g  a  product  Inferior  to 
his  expectations,  but  It  will  also  do  harm  to 
the  reputation  of  co-.ton  which  has  been  so 
carefully  preserved  ty  that  Industry. 

Once  a  purchaser  has  bought  a  "Cotron" 
garment  under  the  assumption  that  It  Is 
cotton,  he  will  probably  remove  the  tags 
and  continue  to  belU  ve  that  It  Is  100  jjercent 
cotton.  When  the  item  falls  to  live  up  to 
cotton's  traditional  standards  of  comfort  and 
service,  he  will  blame  cotton  for  the  fallings 
of  rayon. 

Millions  of  dollars  for  research  are  spent 
each  year  by  cotton  producers  and  manufsc- 
ttirers,  and  by  the  Uilted  States  Department 


of  Agriculture,  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  this  natural  fiber.  It  Is  a  gross 
injustice  that  the  rayon  Industry,  cotton's 
strongest  competitor,  should  Infringe  on  cot- 
ton's honestly  earned  markets  through  clever 
coinage  of  a  trade  name. 

Such  tactics  by  the  rayon  Interests  are  not 
new  to  me.  Early  this  year  they  lobbied 
strongly  and  effectively  against  an  emergency 
Increase  in  cotton  acreage  for  1958  desper- 
ately needed   by   the  cotton   industry. 

Then  seizing  upon  cotton  s  plight,  Avlsco 
sent  letters  to  cotton  mills  suggesting  the 
substitution  of  rayon  when  quality  cotton 
became  scarce  resulting  In  a  wider  price  gap 
between  the  two  fibers. 

More  appropos  to  the  situation  at  hand, 
the  rayon  Interests  have  conslstantly  op- 
posed the  textile  fabrics  labeling  bill  which 
I  6p<jn6ored  In  the  House  and  which  Is  now 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  fully  real- 
ize tliat  a  label  Indicating  that  rayon  Is 
contaaned  In  a  textile  does  not  enhance  its 
salability.  Evidently  the  Intent  of  this  in- 
dustry Is  to  further  Its  product  by  tying  It  to 
other  well  accepted  fibers  and  fabrics  in  a 
way  which  will  be  undetected  by  the  con- 
suming public.  Such  debasement  and  de- 
ception should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
under  the  guise  of  free  American  marketing. 

Your  Commission  has  frequently  in  tlie 
past  put  an  end  to  unfair  marketmg  prac- 
tices based  on  fraudulently  coined  trade 
names.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
take  Immediate  and  appropriate  action  to  en- 
join the  American  Viscose  Corp.  from  the  use 
of  the  name  "Cotron,"  which  Is  In  essence 
a  perversion  of  the  accepted  common  noun, 
cotton. 

Cordially, 

Frank  E   Smfth, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Washington-Lee  High  School,  Arlington, 
Va.,  National  Rowing  Champion  for 
Second  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1958 

Mr.  BROYHILl..  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  and  for  the  fifth 
time  out  of  10  times  competing,  the  row- 
ing crew  at  Washington-Lee  High  School 
in  Arlington  has  won  the  national 
championship. 

Under  the  leader.ship  of  Coach  Charles 
Butt,  rowing  competition  has  become  a 
spMDrt  of  major  interest  at  Washington- 
Lee  High  School.  Over  150  students  ap- 
plied to  try  out  for  the  teams  this  year. 
This  enthusiasm  and  the  very  active  sup- 
port of  civic  groups  has  brought  about  a 
steady  string  of  victories. 

There  has  never  been  an  American 
high  school  team  in  the  Henley  Regatta, 
which  has  been  held  annually  in  Eng- 
land since  1839  and  is  scheduled  for  July 
2  through  July  4  this  year.  This  is  in 
effect  the  international  championship. 
Teams  from  all  over  the  world  come  to 
compete  for  this  trophy. 

All  of  Arlington,  led  by  the  Arlington 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Washington-Lee  Boosters  Club,  seems 
to  have  united  in  the  belief  that 
the  Washington-Lee  crew  is  the  best  in 
the  world  and  should  be  the  first  team 


to  represent  and  win  for  the  United 
States  at  Henley.  They  believe  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride,  not  only  for  north- 
ern Virginia  and  for  the  entire  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  but  also  for 
Americans  everywhere. 

To  help  make  the  team's  dream  come 
true,  the  Arlington  Jaycees,  through 
Chapter  President  Charles  Venuto  and 
Project  Chairman  Robert  Rutledge,  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  a  unique  proj- 
ect to  raise  funds  to  send  the  team  to 
England. 

There  will  be  12  making  the  trip  to 
England — the  crew  of  8,  the  coxswain, 
2  substitutes,  and  the  coach.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  trip  is  $7,000. 
Therefore,  $1  will  buy  1  mile  for  the 
crew,  figuring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
7,000  miles  round  trip.  So  the  name 
"Buck-a-Mile"  has  been  adopted  for 
their  slogan. 

The  Arlington  County  Board  is  desig- 
nating a  Buck-a-Mile  Day  to  honor  the 
crew  and  special  events  such  as  a  parade 
and  street  dances  are  being  planned. 

The  target  date  for  the  drive  will 
probably  be  June  15  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  goal  will  be  met  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  submit  for  the  Record 
this  account  of  a  wonderful  spirit  in  a 
wonderful  endeavor,  an  endeavor  shared 
so  enthusiastically  by  students,  teach- 
ers, businessmen,  and  school  backers 
that  I  know  their  dream  will  become  a 
reality. 


Results  of  Qaestionnaire  From  First 
Congressional  District  of  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1958 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  that  I  re- 
cently completed  in  the  Rrst  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arizona.  Of  the  num- 
ber of  questionnaires  mailed.  13.4  per- 
cent were  returned.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  First 
District  of  Arizona: 

1.  (a)  I>o  you  favor  a  summit  meeting 
between  leaders  of  the  Free  World  and  Rus- 
sia?    Yes,  62  percent;  no.  38  percent. 

(b)  If  you  favor  such  a  meeting  should  it 
be: 

(1)  After  preliminary  talks  have  estab- 
lished the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Yes,  85 
percent. 

(2)  Without  preparation  with  the  leaders 
talking  "off  the  cuff."     Yes.  15  p)ercent. 

2.  Should  we  stop  nuclear  tests: 

(a)  When  we  no  longer  need  them  to  de- 
velop new  weapons?     Yes.  43  percent. 

(b)  Immediately,  without  waiting  for  the 
Russians  to  stop?     Yes,  5  percent. 

(c)  When  the  Russians  will  agree  on  a 
system  of  Inspection  to  Insure  cessation  of 
testing?     Yes,  52  percent. 

8.  Secretary  Benson  favors  a  flexible  sys- 
tem of  farm  price  supports  which  vary  In 
percentage  of  parity  with  the  amount  ot  the 
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crop  we  have  In  stock.  Others  favor  support 
of  basic  crops  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  parity 
regardless  ol  the  amount  we  have  on  hand. 
Do  you  favor: 

(a)  The  Benson  flexible  support?  Tes, 
50  percent. 

(b)  The  high  rigid  support?  Yes,  3  per- 
cent. 

(c)  The  cessation  of  all  price  supports  for 
farm   products?      Yes,  46  percent. 

4.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
allows  the  President  to  raise  or  lower  tariff 
rates  by  treaty  wllh  other  nations.  Do  you 
favor  Its  extension?  Yes,  81  percent;  no, 
19  percent. 

5.  Should  we  continue  economic  aid  and 
technical  cooperation  (point  4)  to  unde- 
veloped foreign  countries?  Yes,  79  percent; 
no,  21  percent. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  has  been  asked 
to  aid  the  schools.  Please  check  any  of  the 
following  proposals  you  favor: 

(a)  Aid  to  the  States  for  the  construction 
of  schools.  36  percent. 

(b)  A  Fcdoral  rcholarship  program  for 
Students  In  science  only,  13  percent. 

(c)  A  Federal  scl^olarshlp  program  for  stu- 
dents In  ail  nelds,  26  percent. 

(d)  Federal  aid  to  existing  colleges  and 
universities  to  buy  equipment  and  build  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  of  science,  28  percent. 

(e)  No  Federal  aid  to  schools  other  than 
that  already  given,  48  percent. 

7.  Although  business  Is  still  good,  there  has 
been  a  dip  In  the  level  of  business  activity. 
Tlie  following  courses  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  have  been  suggested. 
Check  the  ones  you  agree  with. 

(a)  Expansion  of  public  works,  30  percent. 

(b)  A  tax  cut  aimed  at  Increasing  busi- 
ness Incentive,  3G  percent. 

(c)  A  cut  of  Individual  Income  taxes,  to 
produce  more  buying  jxjwer.  44  percent. 

(d)  No  additional  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 27  percent. 

8.  If  the  Government  increases  spending  to 
stimulate  business,  It  should  Hnance  the 
spending  by: 

(a)  Borrowing  to  meet  the  deficit,  13  per- 
cent. 

(b)  Increase  of  taxes,  23  percent. 

(c)  Decrease  tax  rates  in  the  hope  that 
expanded  business  will  produce  more  dollars, 
62  percent. 

9.  Should  military  ns-slstance  to  friendly 
foreign  nations  be  continued?  Yes,  74  per- 
cent; no,  26  percent. 

10.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  lerjislatlon  In  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas?     Check   any  of  the  following: 

(a)  Regulate  union  welfare  funds,  79  per- 
cent. 

(b)  Tighten  secondary  boycott  restric- 
tions. 58  percent. 

(c)  Make  union  activities  subject  to  anti- 
trust laws,  81  percent. 

(d)  Outlaw  compulsory  unionism,  79  per- 
cent. 

(e)  Repeal  union-busting  provision  of 
TttXt-Harlley.   13  percent. 


Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENN.SYI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1958 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
tlicre  is  a  way  out  for  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  that  have  no  legislative 
authorization  for  the  payment  of  jobleiis 


pay  benefits  under  the  emasculated  Mills 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

To  date,  only  7  States.  Alaska,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  they  can  accept  the  additional 
50-percent  benefit  period  increase  under 
their  laws. 

Of  thest\  5  aic  on  .safe  ground  because 
of  legislative  authority  for  their  action; 
4  are  taking  a  calculated  risk. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  a 
governor  decides  that  his  State  can  ent«r 
into  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  then  the  unemployed  in  that 
State  will  be  paid  the  benefits.  Tlie  rub 
comes  in  because  so  many  State  admm- 
istrations  feel  that  they  lack  the  legi.s- 
lative  or  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  a  contract. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  If  the 
administration  arbitrarily  takes  a  posi- 
tion that  it  is  legal,  then  later  the  legis- 
lature or  the  courts  liold  it  to  be  illegal, 
the  State  lo.ses  nothing  because  tlie  un- 
employed will  have  received  the  money 
and  the  Federal  Governiiient  will  have  to 
pay  Uie  bill. 

As  proof  let  me  read  this  quote  from 
tlie  case  history: 

If  a  court  were  U)  find  that  a  State  official 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  without  due 
authorization,  the  elTect  of  the  finding 
would  be  to  void  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment would  not  be  simply  canceled  or  abro- 
gated as  of  the  date  of  the  ruling;  the 
agreement,  having  been  made  outside  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  .State  offlclal  by  the 
legislature  would  be  null  and  void.  As  a 
matter  of  law,  no  agreement  ever  existed. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  reasoning.  It 
appears  that  we  have  a  rather  conclusive 
answer  to  the  query:  "Who  would  be  left 
holding  the  sack.'"  The  answer  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  could  not  proceed  to 
collect  the  Increased  tax  to  cover  disburse- 
ments In  a  State  which  had.  as  a  matter  of 
law,  never  entered  Into  an  agreement  and 
given  Its  consent  to  the  Imposition  of  an 
increased  Federal  tax  on  Its  employers. 
Case  law  is  quite  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  this  conclu-slon.  Annotated  cases  will  be 
found  In  support  of  the  following  proposi- 
tion, set  out  In  24  American  Jurisprudence, 
page  826.  Governor,  paragraph  5. 

'•Since  a  governor  Is  a  mere  executive  offi- 
cer, his  general  authority  Is  narrowly  lim- 
ited by  the  constitution  of  the  SUte.  He 
has  no  undefined  or  disputable  prerogatives 
and  cannot  affect  the  public  money  except 
as  he  Is  authorized  under  the  constitution 
or  by  a  particular  law.  He  may  not  repre- 
sent the  sovereignty  of  the  State  as  to  bind 
It  In  any  manner  to  Its  prejudice,  unless 
-specially  authorized  to  do  so.  Therefore,  all 
Who  contract  with  a  governor  do  so  at  their 
own  peril  and  are  bound  to  see,  or  take  the 
consequence  of  their  own  Indiscretion,  that 
tlie  governor  h.is  strict  authority  for  any 
contract  he  makes.  Hence,  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  with  a  third  person  by  the  gov- 
ernor upon  his  n.ssumption  of  authority, 
which  contract  Is  within  the  province  of  the 
legislative  department  only,  will  not  bind 
the  State;  the  governors  act  Is  purely  ultra 
vires." 

Of  course,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  above 
quote  describes  the  governor  aa  "a  mere 
executive  omcer."  one  who  has  an  Invest- 
ment of  power  only  through  well-defined 
and  undlsputable  constitutional  provisions 
and  legislative  enactments.  The  proposition 
as  stated  applies  equally  to  all  "mere  execu- 
tive officers, ■•  Including  state  employment 
security  administrative  umclals. 


In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  the  legis- 
lature will  probably  be  called  upon  in 
January  to  either  set  aside  or  validate 
the  Pennsylvania  agreement.  We  be- 
lieve the  Governor  and  the  Attorney 
General  acted  in  good  conscience  and 
with  a  conviction  that  the  Congress  was 
equally  sincere  in  pa.ssing  this  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  imcmployed.  help  the 
States,  and,  in  the  main,  help  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  think  that  all 
the  while  Conf?rc.ss  was  working  and 
promising  relief  for  those  cntically  af- 
fected by  this  legislation,  that  a  law 
would  be  finally  passed  that  meant 
nothing  but  a  hollow  promise  to  about 
40  of  our  48  States. 

The  unemployed  in  every  State  are 
equally  entitled  to  benefits.  Under 
some  of  our  State  laws  and  con.-^titu- 
tions  is  might  be  years  before  payments 
can  be  made. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  administra- 
tions in  the  various  States  sign  up  and 
worry  later:  I  am  only  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  facts  in  the  situation. 
The  rest  is  up  to  the  States.  Some 
States  will  benefit;  others  will  not.  It 
is  up  to  the  States. 
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A  National  Cultural  Center  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARPCS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsi.v 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Daily  Disest  of  the  Concrkssional  Rmc- 
ORD  of  Tuesday.  June  10,  there  is  an  item 
reporting  on  the  various  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  very  first  reference  Is  to  a  report 
on  S.  1985.  to  authori/e  the  preparation 
of  plan.*?  and  specifications  to  construct  a 
National  Air  Museum  building.  In  the 
final  part  of  the  Digest  item  is  reference 
to  a  report,  with  amendment,  on  S.  3335. 
relating  to  the  construction  for  the 
Smithsonian  In.stitution  of  a  National 
Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  ArU. 

Mr.  President,  people  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  long  history  of  both  of 
these  bills  may  not  realize  the  enormous 
efforts  which  went  into  tlie  committee's 
con.sideration  of  them. 

The  net  effect,  now.  however.  Is  that 
Wa.shington  will  have  a  new  museum  on 
the  Mall  to  house  the  Nation's  collection 
of  historic  airplanes.  And  it  will  have  at 
PoKgy  Bottom  a  great  national  audi- 
torium and  civic  center  to  symbolize  the 
interest  of  175  million  Americans  today, 
and  the  tens  of  millions  more  who  will 
follow  after  us.  in  the  performing  arts. 

LOCATION    or    CL'LTVRAL    CtNTDl 

The  latter  center  will  be  located  In  a 
choice  area  bounded  by  the  proposed  In- 
ner Loop  Freeway  on  the  east,  approaches 
to  the  proposed  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Bridge  on  the  south.  Rock  Creek  Park- 
way on  the  we.st.  and  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  and  F  Street  on  the  north. 


Under  the  bill,  a  30-member  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  set  up  to  build  and  oper- 
ate the  center.  Construction  funds  will 
be  raised  by  the  trustees  through  con- 
tribution*. Membei  s  of  the  Board  would 
be  15  general  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  15 
governmental  offlclals. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
have  worked  so  Ion  ;  and  so  well  to  help 
bring  about  this  Icjislation.  The  com- 
promise effected  between  the  contenders 
for  the  Mall  site  is  an  example  of  how.  in 
the  difflcult  legislative  process,  men  of 
good  will  and  differing  viewTXjint  can  ar- 
rive at  a  harmonic  us  conclusion  which 
can  prove  satisfactc  ry  to  virtually  all. 

While  it  is  difflcu,t  to  single  out  a  few 
of  the  many  leaders  in  this  effort,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  the  consensus  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  names  which  I 
will  mention  should  be  cited. 

CONTKIBtrriONS    BY    SENATf)R    rUI.BRICHT 

I  refer  in  particular  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkan.sas  (Mr. 
FuLDRiGiiT),  who  has,  time  and  time 
again,  brought  to  'he  attention  of  this 
city  and  of  this  Nat. on  the  importance  of 
an  opera  house  in  Washington;  yes,  the 
importance  of  a  national  concert  hall 
which  would  be  api'ropriate  to  the  great 
attractions  which  v.sit  the  Capital  of  this 
Nation. 

My  as.sociate  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  is  its  second 
highest  ranking  majority  member,  has 
been  keenly  aware  ol  what  the  presence 
of  this  great  center  could  mean,  not  only 
to  the  American  people,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WE    WANT    MORE    THAN    A    SHOWPIECE    FOE    THE 
W(  I&I.O 

But  he  has  indicated,  as  has  the  sec- 
ond man  whom  I  shall  mention,  the 
Honorable  Frank  TncMrso.v,  of  New 
Jersey,  that  we  Americans  are  interested 
in  this  center  in  its  own  riKht. 

We  want  an  opera  house  bccau.se  we 
enjoy  opera.  We  want  a  concert  hall 
because  we  enjoy  hearing  and  seeing  the 
best  in  the  performing  arts. 

We  do  not  want  ther.e  simply  as  show- 
pieces for  others;  simply  to  di.'play  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  want  thtm 
basically,  becau.se  we  ouiT.elvcs  do  enjoy 
esthetic  creations,  and  those  who  in- 
terpret and  perform  them. 

CONGRESSMAN  THOMPSON  S  AND  OTHERS 
EFFORTS 

Congressman  Thompson  has  been  tire- 
less in  his  efforts  on  the  House  side  to- 
ward this  and  other  cultural  objectives 
and  I  l>elieve  that  he,  too.  is  to  be  warm- 
ly commended. 

And  I  could  not  fall  to  say  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
my  associate  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  who  helped  to  bring  about  this 
satisfactory  compromise:  to  my  asso- 
ciate from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  who 
worked  so  hard  on  previous  auditorium 
leKlslation  when  It  was  in  the  District 
Committee,  and  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  HuicPHRrsrl,  who  sponsored 
an  earlier  version  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 
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It  is  my  own  pleasure  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  this  project  virtually  from 
its  inception,  as  a  sponsor  or  supporter. 
or  both. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  commented 
to  the  Senate  on  its  importance.  Thus, 
my  views  may  be  found  in  the  1957  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  103,  part  3, 
page  3805,  and  part  4,  page  4339. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  a  supplemen- 
tary statement  which  I  have  prepared 
on  this  subject,  looking  toward  early 
favorable  action  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  on  S.  3335.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supplementart  Statement  bt  Senator 
Wiley 

The  legl.slatl%'e  compromise  which  has  Just 
been  effected  Is,  by  no  means,  the  last  ob- 
stacle In  the  way  of  present  legislation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  still  quite  a 
few  hurdles — principally  the  hurdle  of  sheer 
Inertia. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  take  up  this  bill  very  shortly  and  that 
early  hearings  will  be  scheduled  in  Uie 
House  of  Representatives. 

Let  both  parties  Join  In  this  effort.  Let 
no  partisan  or  personal  roadblock  be  raised. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  allow  this  bill  to  get 
caught  In  the  usual  closing  log-Jam  of  legis- 
lation. 

CITIZEN    interest    SHOULD    REMAIN    ACTIVE 

I  h'-pe.  therefore,  that  all  of  those  many 
private  individuals  In  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton area,  like  our  good  friends,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Meyer.  Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacoa,  and  others, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  problem, 
will  continue  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Congress  in  helping  to  complete  final  action. 

I  hope  that  the  Washington  papers,  the 
Post,  the  Star,  and  the  News,  will  keep  the 
Issue  to  the  foreground  on  both  the  news 
and  editorial  pages,  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

I  hope  that  all  the  distinguished  citizens 
who  have  seized  as  members  of  the  Audi- 
torium Commission  will  remain  active.  I 
refer,  as  well,  to  the  members  of  the  Federal 
City  Council,  to  the  very  active  cultural  de- 
velopment committee  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Its  able  chairman,  Mr. 
Ralph  E  Becker,  and  to  other  leading  indi- 
viduals and  grovips. 

the    NEED    rOR    rRGENCT 

If  we  of  the  Congress  fall  to  take  action 
In  this  second  session,  we  may  lose  the  cul- 
tural center  for  2  years;  or.  Indeed,  for  lack 
of  a  good  alternative  site,  we  may  loee  It  fur 
good. 

That  must  not  happen. 

Far  too  many  American  and  foreign  at- 
tractions have  already  been  denied  a  suit- 
able home  hore.  Let  us  not  allow  still 
more  time  needlessly  to  elapse. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  It  will  be 
quite  some  time  before  funds  are  raised  so 
that  this  cultural  center  is  actually  built. 
Let  UB,  therefore,  at  least  assume  finalized 
action  on  the  authorizing  legislation  this 
year. 

MOISETEV    AND    FRENCH    BALLETS    WILL    BE    HERE 
NEXT     WEEK 

This  very  next  week,  Washington  will  be 
host  to  the  Moiseyev  Folk  Ballet,  which  has 
already  excited  entliusiastic  reviews  wher- 
ever It  has  visited.  By  any  standards,  the 
logical  place  where  the  ballet  should  be 
presented  would  precisely  be  In  this  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  if  it  had  already 
been  built. 

Next  week's  performances  are,  of  course, 
already  sold  out.  The  very  active  Hayes 
Concert  Bureau  lias  little  alternative  but  to 


present  the  ballet  In  the  Loew's  Capitol 
Theater  which,  while  an  impressive  auditor- 
ium. Is,  by  universal  agreement,  far  from 
Ideal  for  this  and  related  purposes. 

BALLETS    DE    PARIS    AND    WASHINGTON    BALLET    AT 
AMPHTTHZATER 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Washing- 
ton win  t>e  host,  simultaneously,  both  to 
the  Moiseyev  Ballet  and  to  the  Ballets  de 
Paris  next  week.  Tt\e  latter  great  company 
will  be  presented  at  the  Carter  Barron  Am- 
phitheater which  is,  fortunately,  a  most  ad- 
vantageous asset  to  the  cultural  scene  of 
Greater  Washington.  I  am  sure  that  Wash- 
ington will  bid  a  warm  welcome  to  Mr  Ro- 
land Petit,  and  to  his  wife,  Jean-Maire,  the 
company's  prima  ballerina. 

The  Ballets  de  Paris  U  the  very  first  In  a 
series  of  outstanding  attractions  which  will 
be  presented  this  year  once  again  by  Messrs. 
Irvln  and  Israel  Feld,  of  Super  Attractions, 
Inc.  The  Feld  brothers  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  very  high  type  of  pro- 
gram which  thc-y  have  brought  to  the  Am- 
phitheater year  after  year. 

VTom  June  30  to  July  3   the  Washington 
Ballet  Company  will  appear  at   the  Amphl-^ 
theater     with     famed     Alicia     Alonzo,     Igol^ 
Yousckevltch,    and    Frederic    Franklin    star- 
ring. 

Thus  we  see  that,  despite  the  shortcom- 
ings of  lack  of  an  indoor  home  for  cultural 
attractions.  Washington  Is  not  lacking  either 
in   interest  or   In   guest  performers. 

SENATOR     FULBEIGHTS     COMMEas'T     TO     OPERA 
GUILD 

I  should  like  to  recaU  now  some  words  of 
Senator  Fulbrioht.  He  had  delivered  them 
In  New  York  before  some  200  opera  pro- 
ducers and  managers,  from  20  States,  who 
had  gathered  for  a  luncheon  prior  to  the 
celebration  of  National  Opera  Week,  this 
year,  March  23  to  29. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Fulbright  had  urged 
action  on  the  bill  for  a  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  so  that  "we  wUl  not  hang  our 
heads  in  shame  whenever  people  tell  us  about 
the  Bolshol  Theater  In  Moscow." 

The  National  Cultural  Center  here  In 
Washington  will  not  be,  however  fijie  its 
features,  the  only  new  Jewel,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  American  cultural  firmament. 

The  $75  million  Lincoln  Square  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  In  New  York,  will  be. 
perhaps,  the  brightest  jewel  of  all  in  the 
American  cultural  firmament. 

the      inspiring      LINCOLN     SQU.\RE     CENTER 

On  May  25,  there  appeared  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  should  certainly 
serve  as  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and, 
yes.  Indeed,  to  every  American  who  takes 
justifiable  pride  In  our  cultural  heritage. 

The  article  Included  a  dramatic  picture 
of  a  model  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  to  be  built  at  the  Lincoln  Square 
Center.  This  striking  glass  and  masonry 
building  will  replace  the  old  outdated  struc- 
ture at  39th  and  Broadway  which  had  so 
long  served  the  cpera-lovlng  audiences  of 
New  York  and  the  world. 

However,  as  magnificent  as  this  new  edifice 
will  be.  having  a  glass  front  of  five  adjoining 
arches  more  than  eight  stories  tall  and  a  14- 
story  stage  loft,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous Art  Center. 

The  overall  project,  as  envisioned  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  III,  and  other  great 
leaders,  will  Include  a  concert  hall  for  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  a  theater  of  the 
dance,  a  repertory  theater,  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  a  musetmi  and  libray,  a  dor- 
mitory for  the  music  school,  some  shops 
fronting  Broadway,  and  a  large  public 
restatirant. 

It  Is  indeed  gi-atlfying  to  see  such  a  won- 
derful demonstration  of  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica In  promoting  and  contributing  to  cul- 
tural presentation  and  education. 
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My  colleagues  will  recall  my  statement  of  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  March  14,  In  which  I  com- 
mended, In  particular,  the  great  corpwratlons 
of  this  land  which  are  helping  to  finance 
modernized  facilities  and  more  widespread 
performances  of  the  performing  arts;  and 
this  despite  the  recession  from  which  we  are 
presently  recovering. 

STRENCTMENINO      UNITED      STATES      COMPETmON 
WITH    RUSSIA 

I  reiterate:  for  too  long  we  Americans  have 
suffered  the  accusations  of  being  the  only 
major  country  In  the  world  which  still  does 
not  have  an  opera  house  In  Its  Capital,  For 
too  long,  w«  have  not  possessed  an  adequate 
concert  hall  for  presentation  of  the  major 
symphonic  organizations  of  the  world.  And, 
Indeed,  when  visiting  ballet  troups.  like  the 
Molseyev,  come  to  the  Capital  of  the  World 
they  must  be  presented,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
In  a  privately  owned  motion-picture  theater. 

It  seems  small  wonder  that  the  Russians 
pose  with  a  smile  of  superiority  as  they  listen 
to  our  protestations  that  our  civilization  pro- 
duces the  best  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the 
arts.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.,  with  its  system  of  state 
ownership  of  everything,  has  long  supported 
the  arts  tlirough  government-owned  schools 
and  concert  halls  and  through  official  fran- 
chises and  subsidies  to  artists  and  musicians. 
Right  now,  Russia  Is  spending  vast  sums  in 
an  effort  to  mislead  the  peoples  of  the  world 
Into  believing  that  Russian  civilization  pro- 
duces the  finest  artists. 

Indeed,  it  took  an  International  piano 
comijetltlon  In  Moscow  to  recognize  the 
genius  and  talents  of  a  young  American, 
Van  Cllburn,  who  had  been  sent  to  Moscow 
through  the  valiant  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  private  contributors. 

We,  with  our  own  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, do  not  Intend  slavl.'^hly  to  imitate  the 
Russians.  We  have  our  own  unique  ap- 
proach to  private  action,  endowment,  and 
support. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  now  see  success 
climax  the  faithful  efforts  of  my  colleagues, 
Senator  Fulbricht  and  Congressman  Tiioup- 

SON. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  both  the  New  York  and 
Washington  projects  will  move  full-speed 
ahead. 

In  the  words,  then,  of  S.  3?35,  as  Intro- 
duced, let  us  trust  that  all  efforts  will  be 
devoted  to  "strengthen  the  tics  which  unite 
the  United  Slates  with  other  nations  and  to 
assist  In  the  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  tlie 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  demonstrating 
the  cultural  Interests  and  achievements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Let  us  construct  our  "defenses  of  peace  In 
the  minds  of  men'"  by  providing  a  "suitable 
building  for  the  presentation  of  music, 
opera,  drama,  dance,  and  poetry  which  Is 
deserving  of  recognition  as  a  part  of  the 
great  heritage  of  our  civilization." 

In  short,  let  us  throw  all  possible  supixirt 
toward  the  goal  of  being  a  true  leader  among 
nations:  culturally  and  spiritually,  as  well 
aa  economically  and  defense-wise. 


CommeDcemeiit  Exercises  at  Anna  Maria 
College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1958 

Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmarlcs  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  would  like  to  Include  a  news  ac- 
count from  the  esteemed  Worcester 
Daily  Telegram  of  June  9.  1958,  about 
the  highly  impressive  commencement 
exercises  at  Anna  Maria  College,  in  Pax- 
ton,  Mass.,  an  outstanding  school  of 
higher  learning  for  young  ladies  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann. 

It  was  a  high  honor  and  distinct  priv- 
ilese  for  me  to  address  this  year's  grad- 
uating class  of  young  women  in  Foun- 
dress Hall  on  the  beautiful  Anna  Maria 
campus.  Following  is  the  graduation 
program  held  at  the  school  on  Sunday, 
June  8  : 

OnDER  OF  Exercises 

Processional. 

National  Anthem. 

Invocation;  Rev.  Louis  Dion.  A.  A.,  chap- 
lain. 

Greetings:  Sister  Irene  Marie,  S,  S.  A., 
president. 

Presentation  of  candidates  for  degrees: 
Sister  M.  Rose  Bernadette,  S.  S.  A.,  dean  of 
studies. 

Conferring  of  degrees;  His  excellency  the 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Worcester. 

Chorus,  Tlie  Years  at  the  Spring  (Brown- 
ing) ;   Cain. 

Commencement  address;  the  Honorable 
Philip  J.  Pimi.bi.v.  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. Clinton.  Mass. 

Address  and  benediction:  His  Excellency 
the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  D  D, 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Alma  Mater  (L.  Crlstlna,  class  1900),  Sr. 
MM.  of  the  S. 

Recessional, 

Reception  for  the  graduates  and  their 
parents  in  the  lounge. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
my  address  to  the  Anna  Maria  graduat- 
ing class  and  introductory  remarks  made 
by  Si-ster  Irene  Marie,  president  of  the 
college.  The  material  follows: 

Your  excellency.  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Bushey, 
reverend  fathers.  Congressman  PniLniN, 
dear  sisters,  parents  of  the  graduates, 
alumnae,  friends  of  the  college,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  great  comfort  to  welcome  our 
most  reverend  bishop  In  our  midst  this 
afternoon.  We  are  always  grateful  for  his 
presence  and  his  willingness  to  give  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  encourage  our  endeavors 
and  to  add  prestige  to  our  activities.  But 
today,  our  gratitude  Is  addressed  particu- 
larly to  Almighty  Ood  whose  watchful  provi- 
dence spared  your  excellency  In  an  accident 
that  could  have  been  fatal.  It  was  with 
prayerful  anxiety  that  we  followed  the  news 
reports  and  with  relief  that  we  heard  of 
your  public  appearance  at  the  stadium  last 
Sunday.  With  the  full  realizjitlon  of  the 
extra  fatigue  which  you  have  Imposed  upon 
yourself,  we  thank  you  for  your  presence  in 
your  cathedral  this  morning.  For  the  en- 
tire personnel  of  Anna  M.-irla  College,  this 
act  of  public  worship  Is  the  highlight  of  the 
year,  the  occasion  to  reded  lea  te  ourselves  to 
the  high  Ideals  of  a  Catholic  liberal  arts  col- 
lege and  the  seal  of  episcopal  approval  on 
the  service  we  have  pledged  to  the  church 
and.  In  particular,  to  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester. We  pray  that  God's  grace  will  sus- 
tain you  and  grant  you  as  speedy  a  recovery 
as  your  zeal  desires. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  as  our  com- 
mencement speaker  the  Honorable  Philip  J. 
Philbin.  Representative  In  Congress.  Mr. 
Philbins  pxibllc  service  to  his  district  and 
to  his  country  Is  t(x5  well  known  to  require 
elaboration.  His  unflinching  sense  of  duty, 
his  high  standards  of  moral  and  religious 
values,  and  his  untiring  Interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents,   have   been   an   in- 


spiration nnd  an  example.  Congressman 
Philbin's  association  with  Anna  Maria  Col- 
lege goes  back  to  Its  origin  on  the  campus 
of  St.  Ann's  Academy,  where  problems  of  a 
legal  or  political  nature  were  often  brought 
to  his  attention  and  solved  by  his  sound 
advice.  When  this  property  was  purchased 
for  the  transfer  of  the  college,  we  were 
happy  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  ths 
Third  Massachusetts  District. 

We  extend  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  you, 
the  parents  of  our  graduates  This  day  Is 
the  realization  of  one  of  your  fondest  hopes. 
To  give  your  daughters  the  education  you 
had  planned  for  them,  you  have  made  many 
sacrifices  and  deprived  the  family  budget  of 
the  financial  help  they  might  have  con- 
tributed. Many  will  not  even  repay  you 
materially,  since  several  wedding  dates  are 
already  announced.  Indeed,  the  indebted- 
ness of  your  daughters  Is  such  that  a  few 
thousand  dollars  could  not  pos.slbly  consti- 
tute a  balanced  accoimt.  You  will  consider 
yourselves  well  repaid  If  your  daughters 
prove  to  be,  in  the  years  ahead,  truly  de- 
voted to  whatever  lifowork  God  has  In  store 
for  them,  ready  to  give  of  themselves  un- 
stlntlngly  and  to  be  living  exemplars  of 
Catholic  womanhood,  enlightened  and  In- 
spired by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
dignity  Ui  which  we  are  raised  by  sanctify- 
ing grace  and  constantly  unlifted  by  a  thirst 
for  things  Intellectual  rather  than  weighed 
down  by  immersion  In  material  comfort. 

We  thank  you  for  the  happlriess  we  have 
had  In  our  dally  contacts  with  your  daugh- 
ters. We  have  appreciated  their  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  hope  that  they  wUl  al- 
ways be  a  credit  to  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for   them. 

To  all  the  friends  of  the  college,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Anna  Maria  College  Guild,  Les 
Amis  d'Anna  Maria.  Le  Cercle  Jeanne  Mance, 
the  Tuesday  Luncheon  Club,  the  alumnae  of 
the  college,  we  tender  grateful  thanks.  Your 
Interest  has  enabled  the  college  to  grow.  It 
will  foster  development  and  attract  to  our 
campus  students  of  moral  excellence  and 
Intellectual  promise. 

The  academic  year  1057  58  saw  the  enroH- 
ment  of  our  college  pass  the  200  m'\rk.  The 
need  of  new  dormitory  space  has  finally  re- 
suited  m  an  application  for  a  Federal  loan, 
which  is  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
processing.  We  do  hope  and  pray  that  the 
building  may  be  completed  by  September'^ 
1959. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  point  otit 
that  this  year  was  marked  by  a  special  senes 
of  lectures  given  by  Miss  Refine  Pernoud 
and  by  the  conferring  of  an  honorary  de- 
gree on  this  distinguished  scholar  and 
writer.  Her  knowledge,  love,  and  admiration 
of  Joan  of  Arc  found  an  echo  In  the  hearts 
of  many  in  Worcester. 

Rfmarks  of  Concressm.^n  Philip  J   Piin.BiN 

AT    COMMFNCEMENT    EXERCISES.    ANNA    M\RIA 

College,  Paxton,  Mass,  June  8,  1958 
Thank  you  very  much.  Sister  Irene  Mnrle. 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Monslgnor  Bushey. 
nnd  other  Dion  Reverend  Fathers,  devoted 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann.  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  faculty,  members  of  llie 
graduating  class,  parents,  and  friends.  I  am 
greatly  honored  U)  be  with  you  today.  I 
come  not  only  as  Congre.ssman  of  this  great 
district,  but  as  a  great  admirer  and  warm 
friend  of  the  devoted  Sisters  of  St  Ann  who 
conduct  this  outstanding  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  many  other  widespread 
educational  and  humane  activities  of  our 
great  church,  so  commendable  and  so 
praiseworthy. 

We  are  all  honored  today  by  the  presence 
of  our  very  distinguished  and  beloved  bishop, 
one  of  the  truly  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
our  time.  Tliat  he  should  favor  and  bless 
you  today  by  attendance  at  your  gradua- 
tion  and   personally  present   your  diplomas 
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U  a  special  honor  and  blessing  that  will  al- 
ways remain  with  you. 

ThU  u  indeed  a  day  of  fulfillment  for  ycra, 
a  day  mingled  with  feelings  of  Joy  of 
achievement  and  the  sorrow  of  parting  Let 
me  heartily  congratulate  each  and  every  one 
of  you  on  the  completion  of  your  course. 
It  Is  an  accomplishment  of  which  you.  your 
parents,  and  your  friends  can  be  Justly 
proud,  because  It  represents  capacity,  hard 
work,  and  perseverance.  But  In  another  re- 
spect It  Is  Just  a  beginning.  Boundless  op- 
portunities await  each  and  every  one  of 
you — await  the  Impact  of  your  a.splratlons, 
energy,  ability,  and  faith. 

Your  training  here  has  been  thorough, 
systematic,  and  broad.  You  have  had  the 
benefit  of  excellent,  talented  instructkn. 
Infinitely  more  than  that,  because  It  Is  all- 
embracing  and  fundamental,  you  have  been 
carefully  trained  In  the  eternal  doctrines  of 
our  living  faith.  You  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  noble  tradition,  blessed  by  Providence 
with  the  happy  privilege  of  being  raised  and 
educated  in  this  great  free  country  of  ours 
In  a  select  Institution  of  learning,  distin- 
guished by  true  patriotism  fused  with  spir- 
itual belief.  In  the  midst  of  an  age-old  cul- 
ture and  refinement  that  admirably  fit  you 
for  constructively   balanced   living. 

You  have  been  fortunate  to  spend  these 
Important,  formative  years  of  your  lives  In 
this  lofty  spiritual  atmosphere  where  Indi- 
viduals are  Judged  for  what  they  are.  what 
they  aclile\e,  what  they  strive  for.  and  what 
they  live  by,  and  not  alone  for  their  suc- 
cess, fur  the  circumstances  of  their  birth, 
their  race,  their  station,  or  their  national 
origin. 

The  deep  spirituality  that  Invariably 
abides  here,  the  pr.actical  vision,  love  of 
freedom,  willingness  to  sucrlflce  for  advance- 
ment tinder  pcrscjnal  liberty,  trust  In  the 
Almighty,  and  the  guidance  of  these  dedi- 
cated, devoted  women — all  comprise  the 
stimulating,  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the 
school  of  which  you  may  be  so  proud  to  be 
graduates  today. 

As  years  go  by.  you  will  come  Increas- 
ingly to  appreciate  the  broad,  sjilritual  pat- 
terns which  have  formed  the  secure  foun- 
dations  for   your   higher  education. 

1  am  sure  that  this  afternoon,  as  you  meet 
officially  with  your  teachers  for  the  last 
time,  your  hearts  are  filled  with  sincere 
gratitude  for  all  they  have  done  for  you, 
the  many  unexcelled  advantages  and  bene- 
fits which  you  have  enjoyed  under  their  en- 
lightened leadership  and  their  constant  con- 
cern for  your  welfare. 

There  Is  another  group  today  to  whom 
you  owe  an  indefinable  debt  for  your  pres- 
ent success,  and  that  Is  your  parents.  I 
feel  sure  that  you  are  even  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  emphasize  In  your  hearts  and 
minds  the  significant  value  of  the  love,  de- 
votion, loyalty,  and  in  all  so  many  Instances, 
the  sacrlfic.  which  your  loving  parents  have 
displayed  in  furthering  your  Interests  with- 
out which  this  happy  result  we  all  rejoice 
In  might  be  much  more  diflicult.  If  not 
Impossible. 

I  think  you  know  that  your  parents  ask  no 
praise.  Tliey  are  patient  and  long  suffer- 
ing, let  me  assure  you  as  one  who  knows. 
But  I  think  that  I  can  speak  for  all  the  par- 
ents when  I  say  that  what  they  have  done 
for  you  they  have  done  out  of  complete  self- 
lessness born  of  deep,  lasting  affection. 
They  seek  no  reward  or  commendation  of  any 
sort,  save  that  which  to  them  is  worth  more 
than  almost  anything  else — continued  good- 
ness of  character,  devoutness,  renewed  de- 
votion to  duty  and  future  contributions  in 
the  form  of  good  living,  good  works  and  con- 
structive activity  by  all  our  graduates  for  and 
In  behalf  of  their  families,  their  communities, 
their  Nation  and  their  Creator. 

In  brief,  parents  ask  nothing  more  of  you 
than  that  you  adhere  to  the  Ideals  which  you 
have  been  taught  In  this  great  school.  In  your 


churches  and  In  your  homes,  that  you  con- 
tinue comprehendlngly  and  wholeheartedly 
to  do  the  best  you  can  In  whatever  work  or 
duties  you  undertake;  that  you  recognize 
your  responsibility  to  yourselves,  to  your 
family,  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
country,  that  you  work,  live  and  strive  as 
g:ood,  industrious,  God-fearing,  self-respect- 
ing Americans  contributing  In  every  way  you 
can  to  the  building  of  a  better  America  and 
a  peaceful  world. 

Many  of  you  will  go  out  Into  the  realistic 
everyday  world  of  work;  some  to  higher  In- 
Btitulions  of  learning  to  train  In  wider  fields 
of  endeavor.  But  all  of  you  will  have  to 
face  the  same  essential  problem — How  can 
you  fuflll  your  highest  destiny — How  can  you 
meet  the  duties  and  obligations  that  you  have 
as  educated  women  living  In  this  fast- 
moving,  rapidly  changing  space  age  with  Its 
quantum  mechanics,  nuclear  physics,  space 
exploration,  and  astronautics. 

As  a  class  and  as  Individuals  you  have 
made  an  enviable  record  here;  by  training 
and  character  you  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  complex,  confused 
world  you  enter. 

You  can  go  on  to  service  to  your  own  alms 
and  service  also  to  the  Nation  and  humanity, 
to  the  ta.'iks  which  face  every  one  of  us  today 
more  than  ever  before  of  protecting,  enrich- 
ing and  perfecting  the  great  institutions  of 
our  country,  against  those  who  assail  our 
religious  beliefs,  our  political  Institutions 
and  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  analysis,  to  be  sure,  most  of  you 
will  undoubtedly  take  your  places  In  the 
homes  of  America  In  nurturing  and  guiding 
the  family.  And  I  think  that  there  are  few 
more  blcsed  callings.  From  a  national 
6t.\ndpoli.t.  tliere  are  few,  If  any,  more  essen- 
tial callings  than  motherhood  because  it  Is 
In  the  h  Jines  of  the  Nation  that  the  great 
fclruRgle  lor  survival,  the  battle  to  preserve 
the  country  can  be  won  or  lost.  So  long  as 
faith,  piety,  devotion  and  sound  principles 
are  followed  in  the  home,  the  youth  of  the 
country  will  grow  up  with  that  spiritual  zeal, 
strength  of  character  and  wholesome  outlook 
that  will  keep  the  country  strong,  not  only 
spiritually,  but  militarily  and  economically 
and  socinlly  as  well. 

In  a  real  sense,  therefore,  your  place  in  the 
home  In  this  space  age.  and  your  adherence 
to  the  truths  you  have  been  taught  here  will 
prove  a  mighty  contribution  in  the  great 
struggle  now  going  on  for  mastery  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men  and  women. 

The  external  threats  we  face  are  great — 
and  I  would  not  minimize  them — but  the  real 
dangers  I  sometimes  think  are  here  at  home. 
If  we  are  to  survive  in  this  conflict,  we  must 
Individually  and  collectively  make  up  our 
minds  at  all  costs  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
values  and  the  moral  and  ethical  truths  that 
underlie  our  entire  system.  In  the  past,  our 
success  as  a  nation  has  been  based  upon  these 
truths.  In  the  future,  they  must  be  guarded 
and  protected  if  we  are  to  have  the  moral 
fiber,  physical  strength.  Intellectual  power 
and  spiritual  weapons  to  defend  ourselves 
against  those  who,  by  stealthy  Infiltration 
and  threats  of  aggression,  are  working  so 
cleverly  to  undermine  and  enslave  us. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages — and  we  should  not 
Ignore  these  claims  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  exaggerated.  But  they  point  up  one 
thing,  that  this  Nation  must  get  down  to  the 
very  serious  business  of  training  and  educat- 
ing Its  youth  and  conditioning  otir  people  to 
meet  the  current  challenge.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  easy  stages,  nor  by  casual,  half- 
hearted means.  Science  Is  vital  but  it  Is  not 
everything.  Material  values  are  not  every- 
thing, as  some  would  have  us  believe.  We 
cannot  and  znust  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
humanities,  the  liberal  arts,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  spiritual  sources  from  which 


our  essential  leadership  Is  developed.  We 
must  And  that  balance,  that  equilibrium  In 
all  things  which  makes  for  the  good  life  and 
which  best  nurtures  those  characteristics  in 
the  individual  and  the  Nation  that  will 
strengthen  us  to  meet  every  challenge  of  the 
future.  We  must  organize  not  only  our 
armed  services  and  our  economic  power  but 
we  must  also  train  and  mobilize  our  Intel- 
lectual resources  and  buttress  and  fortify  otir 
spiritual  strength. 

If  we  develop  our  great  potential  In  these 
fields  and  strive  earnestly  to  make  p>eace.  this 
Nation  and  the  world  could  go  forward  to 
probably  the  greatest  period  of  human 
progress. 

There  are  some  signs  and  guldeposts  we  can 
follow.  In  a  world  where  Infamous  men  are 
preaching  pol£onous  class  hatred  and  In- 
tolerance and  striving  by  force  and  trickery 
for  the  destruction  of  Individual  liberty  and 
the  enslavement  of  mankind,  it  is  Imperative 
for  us  regardless  of  the  sacrificee  to  stand 
unfalteringly  for  freedom. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  hard  work  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
or  a  nation.  The  able-bodied  individual  who 
strives  to  avoid  or  evade  his  responsibilities 
and  expects  the  Government  at  some  level  to 
solve  his  personal  problems  Is  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

And  the  Nation  which  turns  Its  back  on 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and 
listens  to  the  siren  song  of  collectivism  and 
socialism  will  soon  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
other  nations  throughout  history  which  have 
departed  from  the  basic  free  way  of  life 
ordained  to  ue  by  the  Almighty  and  have  gone 
down  the  pathway  to  decay  and  ruin. 

This  Nation  Is  not  a  static  organism.  To 
stand  still  Is  to  retrcgress.  We  must  work  for 
a  dynamic,  forward-moving  democracy,  but 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  solid  values  of  the  past. 
We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  current  des- 
potic doctrines  as  old  as  Methuselah  or  the 
Corn  Laws  of  Rome  that  there  Is  any  easy 
road  to  personal  success,  governmental  sta- 
bility, or  national  prosperity.  A  nation,  like 
an  Individual,  must  zealously  protect  its  free- 
dom or  It  will  crumble  through  soft  living, 
inertia,  moral  decay,  and  spiritual  degen- 
eration, like  so  many  other  nations  of  tlie 
past,  into  the  dust  of  oblivion. 

It  Is  for  Ell  of  us  to  realize  the  serious 
problems  that  we  must  face  and  resolve  to 
do  our  best  to  face  them  with  courage,  reso- 
lution, and  that  Indomitable  purpose  which 
stems  from  our  supreme  faith  In  our  God  aiid 
our  country.  'We  can.  If  we  will,  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  fellowsiiip  of  the 
human  spirit  and  Independence  of  the  mind, 
coupled  with  economic  prosperity  and  In- 
vulnerable national  strength  can  coexist  un- 
der free  Institutions  when  they  are  dl.scl- 
plined  by  the  voluntary  restraints  of  firm 
spiritual  faith  so  essential  to  the  order  and 
progress  of  any  enduring  civilization. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  your  group 
and  in  your  generation.  I  believe  in  you, 
in  your  Ideals  and  high  purpose.  I  believe 
In  your  loyalty  to  the  great  causes  to  which 
you  are  committed — In  your  courage  and 
your  intention  to  hold  your  faith  and  loyalty 
high  as  a  great,  unfllckering  light  for  all 
those  who  strive  to  guard  and  p^rotect  the 
precious  values  of  our  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic way. 

I  know  that  it  always  tugs  at  the  heart 
to  leave  dear  friends.  But  time  will  not 
wait.  Like  those  who  have  gone  before  ycu, 
you  must  move  forward — always  forward  to 
the  greater  responsibilities,  broader  oppor- 
tunities, and  achievements  of  the  future. 

You  part  today  but  you  will  be  together 
again,  I  know,  together  In  these  fine  warm 
friendships  you  have  formed  here,  together 
In  the  spirit  of  the  noble  sisters  to  whom 
you  owe  so  much,  the  Ideals  which  they 
taught  you,  together  in  the  company  of  all 
those  who  strive  to  keep  our  faith  In  our 
country    and    all    she    stands    for    and    the 
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eternal  faith  In  Him  who  can  and  will  gvilde 
us  through  the  darkness.  If  we  but  give  Ulm 
the  chance. 

Let  nie  wish  you  all  the  very  best  of 
health,  success,  prosperity,  and  hiippiness 
In  the  future. 

May  the  good  Lord  continue  to  shower 
his  richest  and  choicest  blessings  upon  all  of 
you. 

And  thank  you,  dear  Sister  Irene  Marie, 
and  all  the  sisters,  for  the  high  and  happy 
privilege  of  being  with  you  today. 

The  material  from  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram follows: 

Anna  Maria  Class  Hears  Congressman 

Philbin 

(By  Betty  LUyestrom) 

TJnlted  States  Representative  Philip  J 
Pmi.BiN,  of  Clinton,  yesterday  urged  the 
graduating  class  of  Anna  Maria  College  to 
"work  and  thrive  as  good.  Industrious,  God- 
fearing Americans  and  contribute  what  you 
can  to  make  this  a  better  world." 

Representative  Philbin  was  principal 
speaker  at  1958  commencement  exercises  at 
the  college  In  Paxton. 

Bishop  Wright  also  addressed  the  gradu- 
ates and  awarded  bachelors  degrees  to  29 
young  women,  Itirludlng  3  nuns. 

Sister  Irene  Marie.  S.  S.  A.,  president  of 
the  college,  greeted  guests!  Sister  M.  Rose 
Bernadette,  S.  S.  A.,  dean  of  studies,  pre- 
eented  candidates  for  degrees. 

Members  of  the  class  attended  a  bacca- 
laureate mass  yesterday  morning  at  11  In 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Very  Reverend 
Msgr.  John  J.  O'Brien,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  gave  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon. 

SPECIAL    HONORS 

six  student.s  were  recipients  of  special 
honors  at  the  commencement  exercises. 
Miss  Constance  Galkowskl,  president  of  the 
senior  class,  and  Miss  Rosemary  A.  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  student  government,  shared  the 
Archibald  R.  LeMleux  award  of  $100  given 
annually  for  outstanding  leadership  and 
service. 


SENATE 

Thirsd.w,  Jtne  12,  19r)8 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  otiered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almiphty  God.  fountain  of  all  life. 
from  whom  cometh  all  serenity  and  cer- 
tainty, forgive  our  feverish  ways.  Make 
as  alive  and  alert  to  the  spiritual  values 
which  underlie  all  the  struggle  of  these 
epic  days.  With  a  sense  of  empty  futil- 
ity, we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  save 
our  own  souls  and  our  world  by  our  own 
lifting.  This  day  may  little  things  be 
submersed  in  great  things,  and  the  fret- 
ful anxieties  of  time  be  seen  in  the  quiet 
horizons  of  the  abiding. 

We  tremble  at  the  possibilities  for  evil 
which  lurk  in  our  own  hearts.  Open  our 
eyes  to  the  folly  of  changing  maps  with- 
out changing  men.  To  this  end.  may 
selfi.shness  and  all  unclcanness  be  burned 
from  our  hearts,  prejudice  purged  from 
our  minds,  and  our  will  be  lost  in  thine. 
We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  John.son  of  Texa.s, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


The  Ml.'^sea  Mary  Joanne  Mellcan  of  Lou- 
donvUle,  N.  Y..  and  Alice  Teresa  OMalley  of 
Clinton  received  certificates  of  membership 
In  Delta  EpsUon  Sigma,  national  scholastic 
honor  society  for  students  of  Catholic  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  Misses  OMalley,  Jeanne  E  Heon.  and 
Pauline  B  Raboln  of  Flthchburg  were  named 
to  membership  In  Kappa  Oammn  PI.  national 
honor  society  for  Catholic  w<jmen'8  colleges. 

The  Misses  Heon  and  Hnbboin,  and  Sister 
Mary  AnciUa.  S.  S.  A  .  received  their  degrees 
mai^na  cum  laude.  The  Misses  Mellcan  and 
OMalley   were  graduated   cum    laude. 

In  his  Commencement  address.  Congress- 
man Philbin  paid  tribute  to  the  "thorough, 
systematic,  and  broad  training  you  have  been 
given  by  tliese  dedicated  sisters  of  St.  Anne." 

"You  have  been  fortunate  to  spend  your 
formative  years  In  this  lofty  spiritual  at- 
mosphere, where  people  are  Judged  by  what 
they  are  — not  by  their  race,  their  creed,  or 
their  national  background."  he  said 

He  charged  them  to  hold  to  these  lofty 
Ideals  as  they  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
fulfill  your  highest  destiny. 

HOMES    or    AMERICA 

"You  can  go  on  to  service  to  your  own 
ends  or  service  to  humanity,"  he  said.  "In 
the  iJist  analysis,  to  be  sure,  most  of  you  will 
take  your  pl.ices  in  the  homes  of  America, 
guiding  and  directing  the  future  generation. 

"And  certainly  this,  too.  Is  an  Important 
work.  For  it  Is  In  the  homes  of  America  that 
the  great  struggle  for  survival  in  the  modern 
world  can  be  won  or  lost.  If  you  apply  the 
ideals  y(3U  have  learned  here  to  brlnglnf;  up 
your  children,  they  will  grow  up  with  a 
spiritual  zeal  that  will  keep  the  country 
strong  not  only  spiritually  but  militarily 
and  economically  as  well" 

Bishop  Wright  told  the  grnduntes  that  the 
essential  item  their  4  years  of  college  should 
have  given  them  Is  a  certain  Chrlsltlan  cos- 
mopolitanism you  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  possess  at  the  age  you  came  here. 

"You  came  here  4  years  ago  with  obvious 
marks  on  you  and  influences  within  you  from 
the  different  backgrounds  that  are  yours. 


•T^ese  heritages  from  your  family,  your 
town,  your  nationality,  your  preparatory 
Bch(M>l  are  assuredly  good — but  tiiey  are  also 
limiting  and  narrowing. 

SHARP    DirPTTRENCra 

"The  function  of  a  liberal  arts  college  Is 
to  Soften  the  sharp  differences,  the  partlc- 
ularlsnis  by  which  you  would  stand  out 
awkwardly  and  In  angular  fashion  la  the  hu- 
man community. 

"Its  purpose  ts  to  tone  down  the  localism* 
and  develop  In  you  the  broad,  universal  un- 
Btaudlng  that  will  make  you  at  home  with 
the  most  refined  of  humiui  beings  and  hu-. 
man  hearts,  wherever  they  may  be  In  his- 
tory, wherever  they  may  be  In  the  world  " 

Monslgnor  O'Brien.  In  his  baccalaureat* 
sermon,  asked  the  graduates  to  remember  the 
virtue  of  charity  as  they  step  out  Into  the 
world. 

He  related  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan as  an  example  of  Christ's  teaching  of 
the  real  meaning  of  charily — "the  love  of 
others  for  God's  sake." 

"It  has  been  said  that  Catholic  college 
graduates  are  not  too  eager  to  enter  lnt<» 
p.u'lsh  activities  or  that  they  are  aloof  In 
their  attitude  toward  community  actlvilles. 

importance  or  charity 

"If  this  Is  true.  It  can  only  stem  from 
their  forgetfulness  of  the  Importance  of 
charity.  If  this  attitude  was  ever  Justified, 
It  Is  not  so  today. 

"As  you  go  ovU  Into  the  world.  Join  In  par- 
ish work.  Join  service  grotips  In  the  commim- 
Ity — ycjur  Ideals  of  service  to  your  neighbor 
based  on  love  of  God  will  make  you  an  asset 
to  eny  group" 

Bishop  Wright  presided  at  the  Mass  The 
Roverend  Raymond  J.  Page  was  celebrant. 
Other  officers  were  the  Reverend  Stanl.ilaus 
J.  Kublk.  deacon:  the  Reverend  Robert  P. 
Poulln.  Bubdeacon:  the  Reverend  Charles  J. 
Chwalek  and  the  Reverend  Norman  Meikel- 
John.  A    A  ,  chaplains  to  the  bishop. 

The  Reverend  Louis  Dion,  A  A  .  college 
chaplain,  gave  the  Invocation  at  commence- 
ment exercises.  Bishop  Wright  offered  bene- 
diction. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  procecding.s  of 
Wednesday.  June  11.  1938.  was  dispensed 
with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pur.suant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
June  11.  1958, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the 
Special  Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics, reported  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  on  June  11.  1958,  the  bill 
(S.  36091  to  provide  for  research  into 
problems  of  ni^'ht  within  and  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1701)   thereon. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
inc  committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  dunny  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Subcommit- 
tee of  ilie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatioris. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  11,  1958,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1191)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  lands  at  Olympic  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent.  under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  today. 
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It  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock 
a  m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  MAJ   GEN.  JOSEPH  W. 
KELLY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
Irarned  that  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  William 
Kelly,  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison  for 
tlie  Air  Force,  will  ."^oon  be  leaving  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go.  I  am  happy 
that  he  is  being  assigned  new  and  greater 
reiiponsibilitics. 

In  July  he  will  become  the  command- 
ing ofTlcer  of  the  Air  Proving  Ground 
Center.  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command,  at  ErIhi  Field.  Fla. 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  that  Joe  Kelly 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  And.  as 
always  happen^  with  a  man  of  his  hiuh 
caliber,  he  has  developed  a  staff  of  the 
finest  quality. 

I  take  a  deep  .sense  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  is  represented  by  men 
like  General  Kelly.  His  military  career 
has  been  di.stinpuished,  and  I  know  it 
is  only  a  forerunner  of  great  things  to 
come  for  him. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pas.sed  a  bill  <H.  R  12591  >  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  aKreemenls  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpo.«es.  in 
Which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  12540 > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959. 
and  for  other  purposes;  acreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Preston,  Mr. 
Rodney.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Clevencer.  Mr. 
Bow,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  apix)inted 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT:  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  TAX  EXTENSION 
BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  message  just 
received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  shall  request  the  chairman  of  the 


Finance  Committee  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  that  committee  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  very 
important  measure,  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  to 
have  the  hearings  continue  as  long  as 
possible  each  day,  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
clude the  hearings  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  Senate — I  hope  without  any 
crippling  amendments — at  the  earliest 
possible  date  consistent  with  the  thor- 
oURhne.ss  with  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  noted  in  all  the  hearings  it 
conducts. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  the  Congress  will  re- 
ceive at  this  session.  It  will  have  the 
very  highest  priority.  It  has  my  whole- 
hearted support,  and  I  think  it  will  re- 
ceive support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  believe  it  is  very  important  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  measure 
be  considered  by  the  committee,  the  wit- 
ncs.ses  be  heard,  the  measure  be  debated 
and  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  it 
be  sent  to  the  President. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  Members  on 
notice  that  as  soon  as  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar,  I  shall  attempt 
to  make  immediate  arrangements  to 
have  it  cleared  for  consideration. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  notice  that  when 
the  tax-extension  bill  is  cleared  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  I  expect  it  to  be 
shortly,  it  will  have  very  high  priority 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Rfport  on  Number  or  OmrrRs  on  Dtty  With 
Department  or  the  Army  and  Armt 
General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff,  as  of  March  31.  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Federal  Ou>-Ace  and  StTRVivoRs 
Insitrance  Trust  Fund  and  Feuekal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Funds,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Reports  Prior  to  Restoration  of  Balances. 
Department  or  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  refjorts  prior  to  restoration  of  balances, 
as  of  May  31,  1958  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce   of   Richmond.   Mo.,  favoring   the 


enactment  of  Senate  bill  3778,  and  the  adoi>- 
tlon  of  Senate  Resolution  303.  relating  to  the 
plight  of  the  railroad  industry;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
signed  by  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated 
clerk,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion granting  statehood  to  Alaska;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Hono- 
lulu. T.  H..  relating  to  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  of  citizens  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  20  years;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without  ad- 
ditional amendment: 

S.  Res.  303.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  transportation  policies  In  the 
United  States    (Rept.  No.    1702). 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX  AND  CER- 
TAIN EXCISE-TAX  RATES — RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL \TEWS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  report  favor- 
ably, without  amendment,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1703)  there- 
on. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report,  together  with  supplemental 
views,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


I 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  executive 
departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


I 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  corisent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8. 3989.  A  bill  to  provide  head  of  house- 
hold relief  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped son  or  daughter  not  residing  In  the 
taxpayer's  household;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  3990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hlroaki  Horluchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading     Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


vAiu  V     n  li  VAA 


the  Senate  concludes  its  sc^^ion  today. 
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By  Vtr.  MARTTW  of  Pennsylvania  r 
S.  3991.   A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Konstan- 
tlnos  A.  Kostalas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request) : 
8.3992.  A  bill  to  amend  section  31  of  the 
Organic   Act   of   Guam,    and   for   other    pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  3993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  represen- 
tation   of    Indigent    defendants    In    criminal 
cases    in    the    district   courts    of    the    United 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See   the   remarics  of   Mr.   Wiley   when   he 
Introduced    the    above     bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8  3994.  A   bill    to   Increase    the    duty-free 
allowance    for    articles    acquired    abroad    by 
residents  of  the  United  States; 

S.  3995.  A  bin  to  permit  visitors  from 
abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
into  the  Unltrd  States  free  of  duty; 

S.  3996.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  period  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  required  In 
order  to  entitle  a  resident  to  duty-free  ex- 
emptions under  the  customs  laws;   and 

S.  3997.  A  bill  to  permit  residents  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  into  the  United 
States  for  temporary  periods  free  of  duly 
automobiles  rented  abroad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S  3998.  A  bill  to  extend  the  validity  of  the 
passport  to  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S  3999.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  permit  certain  aliens  to 
pass  throuRh  the  United  States  without  com- 
plying with  certain  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  Inspection  and  examination;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4000.   A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  amounts  paid  in  a 
foreign   country    by   citizens  of   such   foreign 
country      for      transportation      within      the 
United    States.    If   such    foreign    country    af- 
fords a  similar  exemption  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of   Mr.  jAvrrs  when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  POTTER: 
S.    4001.    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Helen 
Cuber;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    B.^RRETT    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  O  Mahoney)  : 
S.  4002    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Gray  Reef 
Dam  and  Reservoir  as  a  part  of  the  Glendo 
imlt  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project:   to 
the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S.   4003.   A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Elmer  K. 

Ikier;    to    the    Committee   on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  4004.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  authorize 

details   and    transfers   of   Federal   employees 

for  service  with  International  organizations; 

to    the    Committee   on   Post   Office   and    Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request)  : 
S.  4005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  foreign  commerce 
and  trade  statistics  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Civil 
Service. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD SUPPORTING  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1934  to  provide  relief  for  the  head  of  a 
household  who  crovides  the  sole  support 


for  a  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 
.son  or  daughter,  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port. Many  widows  or  widowers  are 
supporting  totally  incapacitated  sons  or 
daughters.  It  is  an  illogical  and  unjust 
quirk  in  the  Revenue  Code  which  permits 
them  to  claim  a  head  of  the  household 
exemption  if  the  person  supported  lives 
with  them  but  denies  to  them  this  ex- 
emption when  their  expen.ses  are  in- 
creased because  the  handicapped  person 
lives  some  place  el.se. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3989  >  to  provide  head  of 
household  relief  in  the  ca.se  of  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  son  or  daughter  not  resid- 
ing in  the  taxpayer's  household,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  received, 
road  twice  by  its  titk,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPRESENTATION      OF      INDIGENT 

DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 

IN      UNITED     STATES      DISTRICT 

COURTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  in- 
digent defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  because  I  believe  there  is  a 
serious  problem  which  this  bill  would  go 
far  to  cure. 

It  will  help  assure  equal  justice  under 
the  criminal  law  for  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
statement  on  tliis  matter,  prepared  by 
me,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  together  with  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, recommending  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
and  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  3993  >  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigont  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wiley,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  and  excerpt  presented 
by  Mr.  Wiley  are  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

BILL    or    RIGHTS 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  on  the  nnderstandlng  that 
the  first  10  amendments  thereto  constituting 
the  Bin  of  Rights  would  be  adopted. 

The  freedom  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  owned  by  the 
individual  arc  necessary  foundations  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  our  free  enter- 
prise economic  system. 

rRr:EDOM  of  individual 

One  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
America  and  the  Communist  world  is  the 
fact  that  In  America  a  person  in  free  to 
make  his  own  decUlons  and,  though  lie  may 
sometimes  decide  wrongly,  is  never  to  be 
convicted  without  adequate  proof  and  only 
after  full   opportunity   for  hearing. 


INDICKNT    DETKNDANTS    DENIED    BIGHTS 

But  there  are,  most  unfortunately,  some 
of  our  citizens  who  find  themselves  tem- 
p>orarUy  without  fvmds  to  retain  adequate 
legal  counsel  to  defend  them. 

Should  these  people  be  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  R!ghl«  of  the  Constitu- 
tion because  they  cannot  pny  a  lawyer  who 
knows  what  their  rights  are?  The  answer 
Is  a  resounding,  "No." 

The  poorest  defendant  should  have  the 
best  counsel  possible. 

riNE,     FREE     SEBVICE    BY     BAR    ASSOCLATIONS 

And  the  most  able  members  of  the  bar 
have  rendered  fine  service  by  volunteering 
free  of  charge  to  defend  citizens  who  are  in 
trouble  in  the  criminal  courts. 

H'lwevcr,  not  aM  members  of  the  bar  are 
trial  lawyers.  More  and  more  lawyers  are 
Involved  In  complicated  business  tran'iac- 
tions  requiring  the  talents  of  so-called  desk 
lawyers  who  seldom,  U  ever,  appear  lu  Uie 
courts. 

INCREASED    BURDEN 

As  a  result,  the  burden  upon  the  trial 
lawyer  has  Increased  to  the  point  where  It 
Is  likely  to  become  intolerable.  A  skilled 
lawyer,  experienced  In  court  practice  who 
can  demand  high  fees  can  really  not  be 
expected  to  give  nearly  all  of  ills  time  to 
tlie  defense  of   indigent  defendants. 

As  a  result,  the  bar  associations  through- 
out the  country  h.ive  been  studying  the 
problem  and  trying  to  come  up  with  sjIu- 
tlons. 

F'or  Instance,  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  done  fine  woik  m 
arranging  for  volunteer  service  by  Its  mem- 
bers in  defense  of  persons  charged  l>efore  the 
disUlct  and  municipal  courts  in  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

At  pre.sent  a  comml^lon  hraded  hy 
former  Judge  Cayton  is  studying  the  prob- 
lem. 

PROBLEM    SERIOUS 

There  Is  Sf)me  feeling  that,  t>ecau«e  the 
prosecuting  attorney  Is  employed  by  the 
Government,  there  might  be  some  questioa 
as  to  whether  a  public  defender  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  would  represent 
the  defendant  with  full  vigor.  It  has  been 
my  experience,  and  I  was  a  district  attorney 
myself  in  the  early  part  of  my  career,  that 
wherever  lawyers  enter  a  case  they  give  their 
fiill  energy  and  talents  to  the  representation 
of  the  particular  client  whom  they  repre- 
sent. Irrespective  of  their  o*n  personal  prof- 
its, so  long  as  no  question  of  ethics  is 
Involved. 

THIS   BILL    HELPS   SOLUTION 

If  the  burden  had  not  become  too  great 
for  the  private  practitioners  to  bear,  I  would 
not  suggest  a  Government  remedy  And  the 
problem  has  been  Increased  by  a  recent  deci- 
sion to  tlie  efTect  that  all  persons  charged 
with  insanity  are  entitled  to  representation 
by  counsel.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
understand  that  this  h.is  seriously  lncre;used 
the  burden  upon  volunteer  defense  cun.sel. 
And  since  there  is  a  problem  which  is  not 
being  solved  and  since  this  problem  Is  deny- 
.  Ing  constitutional  rights  to  some  Americans, 
I  propose  the  adoption  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  apf)olntment  of  public  defenders  in 
the  representation  of  Indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases. 

COURT  CONTROL 

This  bill  leaves  the  appointment  of  de- 
fence counsel  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges,  as 
It  Is  now:  but  It  provides  for  compensation 
for  public  defenders  ap{>ointed  by  the 
courts. 

EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  THE  LAW 

Finally.  I  point  out  the  fact:  Enemies  of 
American  society  frequently  accuse  us  of 
allegedly  having  one  set  of  laws  for  the  rich 
and  one  set  ot  laws  for  the  poor. 

They  assert  that  a  poor  man  will  be  pun- 
ished for  a  crime  on  which  a  rich  man  might 
escape  the  penally  ol  the  law. 
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They  further  charge  that  in  criminal  cases. 
It  Is  the  poor  who  will  end  up  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  receive  capital  punishment,  and 
the  rich  who  will  escape  with  a  compara- 
tively light  sentence,  or  perhaps  escape  en- 
tirely. 

If  we  are  further  to  demolish  these  accu- 
sations; if  we  are  to  confirm  that  there  is  one 
law,  and  one  law  only — the  same  law  for  the 
rich,  the  same  for  the  poor — then  let  us 
make  absolutely  sure  that  in  criminal  cases 
people  In  the  lower  income  brackets  are  not 
denied  equal  Justice  under  the  law  of  our 
country. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  pRE«iiDENT:  At  the  outset 
of  the  84th  Congress,  I  recommended  the 
Introduction  and  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  adequate  representation 
of  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
In  the  district  courtK  of  the  United  States. 
Although  introduced  In  both  Ho\ises  of  the 
Congress,  the  legislation  failed  of  enactment. 
I  again  urge  Its  consideration. 

As  I  stated  in  m\  letter  of  January  19, 
1955,  although  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  an  accused 
shall  "have  the  ass. stance  of  ojunsel  for 
his  defense."  the  exi;  ting  system  of  assign- 
ing counsel  to  represent  indigent  defendants 
does  not  seem  adeq- lately  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  of  the  amrndment.  The  collabo- 
ration of  the  bar  with  the  bench  by  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  .issignmenls  as  defense 
coun.«iel.  without  compensation,  is  much  like 
the  use  of  the  volunteer  hre  system  In 
modern  six:lety.  Bot!i  seem  to  be  outmrxled. 
It  Is  neither  adequ  kte  nor  fair  that  the 
burden  of  defending  jersons  who  are  unable 
to  afford  counsel  w:ien  charged  with  the 
commission  of  crime  should  fall  upon  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  wh  )le  bar,  to  be  performed 
upon  a  gratuitous  chich-as-catch-can  basis. 
There  is  a  commun  ty  responsibility,  con- 
sonant with  the  con!  titutlonal  requirement, 
to  provide  full-time  paid  counsel,  trained 
In  the  techniques  of  the  criminal  law.  to 
represent  the  poor  who  are  charged  with 
crime  It  is  tlie  bu  .iness  of  all  of  us  wlio 
are  charged  with  maintaining  our  form 
of  government  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  to  prov.de  an  adequate  means 
of  assuring  every  perf  on  of  the  "assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense"  without  regard  to 
whether  he  has  the  aieans  to  pay  for  such 
counsel. 

Accordingly.  I  am  again  submitting  a 
me.isure  which  will  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  def.mders  by  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  either  as  full- 
time  or  part-time  (  fRcers,  as  the  volume 
of  the  work  may  lequlre.  The  measure 
also  provides  that  in  any  districts  which  do 
not  contain  a  city  of  over  500,000  people 
and  in  which  a  regular  public  defender 
has  not  been  appoii  ted.  the  district  court 
may,  when  deemed  more  economical  than 
to  provide  a  regular  {  ubllc  defender,  appoint 
counsel  In  particular  cases  and  determine 
the  comf>ensation  to  i>e  paid  therefor.  Thus, 
the  Federal  courts  will,  it  Is  believed,  be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  best  features  of 
both  the  public  defender  and  assigned  coun- 
sel systems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  recommendation. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  series 
of  seven  bills  to  remove  barriers  to  for- 
eign travel  and  encouraging  interna- 
tional tourism,  implementing  the  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
International  Travel  by  Clarence  B. 
Randall,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 


dent, of  April  17,  1958;  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957, 
an  amendment  which  I  sponsored.  Ex- 
isting laws  covering  customs  controls, 
issuance  of  passports  and  visas,  and  per- 
sonal transportation  taxes  would  be 
amended  in  acordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report. 

These  bills  cover  the  entire  range  of 
legislative  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Randall  report,  for  which  measures 
have  not  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  There  are  pending  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  previously-introduced 
bills  dealing  with  other  of  the  Randall 
proposals.  Chief  among  these  proposals 
is  the  measure  submitted  by  me  earlier 
this  year.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
59.  which  looks  to  the  designation  of  1960 
as  Vi.'^it  U.  S.  A.  Year,  an  effort  which 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
tiavel  industry  and  ofTicial  State  and 
community  travel  bureaus. 

Facilitating  visits  by  foreign  nationals 
to  this  country  and  by  United  States  res- 
idents abroad  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
Congressional  concern.  Stimulation  of 
our  domestic  economy,  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  greater  mutual  under- 
standing are  all  direct  benefits  to  be 
reaped  from  increased  international 
travel:  here  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  effective  means  to  give  foreign  aid 
and  to  carry  on  the  person-to-person 
program. 

The  average  rate  at  which  overall 
travel  and  the  tourist  business  has  been 
growing  in  the  last  decade  shows  signs 
of  leveling  off  this  year.  Enactment  by 
Congress  during  this  session  of  measures 
to  .'Streamline  regulations  and  procedures 
influencing  travel  by  both  United  States 
residents  abroad  and  foreign  tourists  to 
the  United  States,  should  send  the  travel 
growth  indicator  upward  again  at  a 
sharply  increased  pace.  Last  year,  about 
1,350,000  United  States  residents  went 
overseas,  spending  about  $1.8  billion 
including  the  cost  of  transoceanic  fares, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1.5 
million  in  1958  will  spend  approximately 
$2  billion  on  overseas  international 
travel.  At  the  same  time,  about  half  a 
million  foreign  visitors  from  overseas  en- 
tered the  Unitd  States  in  1957,  and  under 
present  conditions  it  is  anticipated  that 
some  750,000  will  visit  us  this  year,  and 
spend  close  to  $1  billion  on  travel  to  and 
within  our  country.  Both  fields  are  full 
of  opportunity  for  expansion. 

Also,  taking  positive  action  In  Con- 
gress now  to  advance  friendly  and  fruit- 
ful contact  between  our  citizens  and 
other  people  and  the  free  interchange 
of  ideas,  would  be  a  clear  demonstration 
to  all  nations  of  vigorous  United  States 
p>eace  leadership. 

The  provisions  of  the  seven  bills  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Permits  United  States  resi- 
dents returning  home  to  bring  in  articles 
duty  free  up  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
every  6  months;  presently,  the  allowance 
is  limited  to  $200  every  month  plus  an 
extra  $300  worth  every  6  months,  which 
actually  limits  the  average  occasional 
traveler  to  a  $500  maximum. 

Second.  Allows  foreign  visitors  to 
bring  into  the  United  States  $200  worth 
of  gifts  free  of  duty  compared  to  the  $10 
limitation  now  in  effect. 


Third.  Uniformly  establishes  24  hours 
as  the  period  of  absence  from  the  United 
States  required  before  a  resident  is  en- 
titled to  bring  in  his  duty-free  $200 
monthly  exemption;  the  time  period 
varies  from  24  to  48  hours  at  some  border 
points  today. 

Fourth.  Permits  United  States  resi- 
dents to  bring  back  to  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  for  temporary  periods  auto- 
mobiles rented  abroad;  our  residents  on 
a  short  swing  back  into  United  States 
territory  under  present  regulations  must 
either  pay  duty  on  the  rented  vehicle  or 
place  it  under  bond. 

Fifth.  Extends  the  original  life  of  a 
United  States  passport  from  2  to  3  years 
and  permits  a  3-year  extension  in  lieu 
of  the  present  2-year  limit. 

Sixth.  Amends  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  so  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  waive  compliance  for  cer- 
tain aliens  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  with  certain  inspection  and  exam- 
ination provi-sions  in  the  act,  and  regu- 
larize State  E>epartment  and  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  procedure  re- 
lating to  the  waiver  of  visa  requirements 
in  emergency  situations. 

Seventh.  Exempts  from  the  transpwDr- 
tation  tax  amounts  paid  in  a  foreign 
country  by  citizens  of  that  foreign 
country  for  transportation  within  the 
United  States,  providing  that  this  same 
foreign  country  allows  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  United  States  citizens. 

International  travel  is  big  business 
with  far  reaching  effects  on  our  own 
economy  even  when  it  involves  travel 
overseas  by  United  States  residents. 
Several  countries,  like  the  United  King- 
dom, Prance,  and  Italy,  rely  on  tourism 
as  their  biggest  single  source  of  dollar 
earnings.  In  turn.  United  States  foreign 
trade  gets  a  tremendous  boost  as  the 
countries  playing  host  to  Americans 
spend  the  tourist  dollars  earned  to  pur- 
chase American  goods  and  services.  In- 
creased dollar  earnings  from  American 
tourists,  the  Randall  report  pointed  out. 
can  help  to  reduce  the  level  of  dollar  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

Obviously,  it  is  in  our  own  national 
interest  to  promote  the  increase  of  for- 
eign travel  and  tourism  in  every  appro- 
priate way  as  a  legitimate  means  of  en- 
couraging our  own  economic  and  cul- 
tural growth,  and  in  helping  to  achieve 
our  foreign  E>olicy  objectives  of  advanc- 
ing world  peace  and  preserving  free  in- 
stitutions abroad. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  respectively,  as  indicated: 

S.  3994.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  duty-free 
allowances  for  articles  acquired  abroad  by 
residents  of  the  United  States; 

S.  3995.  A  bni  to  permit  visitors  from 
abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty; 

8. 3996.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  period  of 
absence  from  the  United  States  required  in 
order  to  entitle  a  resident  to  duty-free  ex- 
emptions under  the  customs  laws;  and 

S.  3997.  A  bill  to  permit  residents  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  into  the  United  States 
for  temporary  periods  free  of  duty  automo- 
biles rented  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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S  3998.  A  bill  to  extend  the  validity  of  the 
passport  to  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  3999.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  permit  certain  aliens  to 
pafis  through  the  United  States  without  com- 
plying with  certain  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  Inspection  and  examination;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4000.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  amounts  paid  In  a 
foreign  country  by  citizens  of  such  foreign 
country  for  transportation  within  the  United 
States.  If  such  foreign  country  affords  a 
similar  exemption  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BRIDGE  NEAR 
JEFFERSON  BARRACKS,  MO.— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  2214)  to  revise  the 
authorization  with  respect  to  the  charg- 
ing of  tolls  on  the  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Jefferson  Ear- 
racks.  Mo.,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  "ERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  tS.  3910  >  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 

AND   DISCLOSURE  ACT   OP   1958— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  3974  •  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organization  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  .sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  Senate  bill  3974.  the 
pending  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  also  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  lines  21  through  25.  and  page 
37.  lines  i  through  10.  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 602  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  602.  Section  14  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection   (c)   as  follows: 

'•'(c)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency,  or  the  courts. 


of  any  State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes 
over  which  he  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise 
has  declined    to  assert   Jurisdiction.'  " 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  amend  Senate 
bill  3974,  tj  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  the  "no  man's  land"  in 
the  regulation  of  labor  relations.  This 
gap  exists  becau.se  of  the  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative? discretion  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  asserting  ju- 
risdiction over  matters  coming  within 
the  coveraie  of  the  act  and  the  effect  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  excluding  the 
States  from  taking  jurisdiction  of  such 
matters. 

Section  602  of  S.  3974  would  forbid  the 
Board  to  adopt  any  rule  of  decision, 
regulation,  standard,  or  policy  which 
would  preclude  it  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion where  nece-^sary  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  employer  or  employees  under 
the  act.  This  amendment  instead  would 
permit  any  State  agency  or  court  to  act 
w  ith  respect  to  labor  disputes  over  which 
the  Board  declines  in  any  manner  to  as- 
sert jurisdiction.  It  would  not  curtail 
the  Board's  present  authority  to  decline 
to  as.sert  jurisdiction  when  it  determines 
that  it  would  not  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act  to  do  .'^^o. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3974.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk 
earlier  in  the  day  relative  to  this  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  well  as  being  printed  and  made 
available  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  by   Senator   Knowla.nd  to 
S.  3974 

On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  out  "Nothing", 
and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  section  306.  nothing." 

On  page  28,  between  lines  15  and  16.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  306  (a)  No  strike  shall  be  called  or 
sanctioned  by  a  labor  organlzatlcni  unless  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  strike  such  labor  organisation  shall 
have  given  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Board")  and  the 
employer,  and  to  the  employees  In  the  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit  or  units  involved 
In  the  strike,  either  Individually  In  writing, 
or  by  announcement  at  a  meeting  of  such 
employees. 

"(b)  Upon  the  flllng  with  the  Board,  upon 
or  at  any  time  jiXter  receipt  by  the  Board  of 
a  notice  given  \indrr  subsection  (a),  of  a 
petition  therefor  signed  by  at  lea."!t  20  per- 
cent of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  Involved  In  the 
strike,  the  Board  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  the  employees  of  such  unit  or  units 
on  tlie  question  whether  such  strike  should 
be  called  or  continued.  If  a  majority  of 
those  voting  In  the  referendum  vote  against 
the  strike,  no  strike  shall  be  called  or  sanc- 
tioned or  continued  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed  fol- 
lowing the  referendum,  and  notice  has  been 
given  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a).  II 
a   majority   of   those    voting   in   the   referen- 


dum vote  In  favor  of  the  strike,  no  subse- 
quent petition  may  be  hied  under  this  sub- 
section until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed 
following  such  referendum,  and  unless  svich 
subsequent  petition  has  been  signed  by  at 
Icivst  30  percent  of  the  employees  In  the 
ap.)roprlate  bargaining  unit  or  units  in- 
volved in  the  strike. 

*"(c)  Any  employee  who  participates  In  a 
strike  which  has  been  called  without  no- 
tice as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  which 
has  been  called  or  continued  after  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  In  tlie  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  Involved  in  the 
strike  voting  In  the  most  recent  referendum 
conducted  with  respect  to  such  strike  under 
this  section  shall  have  voted  against  such 
strike,  shall  not  during  the  existence  of  the 
strike  or  thereafter,  unless  reemployed  or 
reinstated  by  the  employer,  be  considered 
t')  be  an  employee  of  such  employer  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

"(d»  Referenda  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board,  except  that 
the  Board  may  delegate,  generally  or  In  spe- 
clllc  cases,  authority  to  conduct  such  refer- 
enda to  any  public  or  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  Is  qualified  to  conduct  such  refer- 
enda. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  thlB  section 
shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or  mod- 
ify In  any  way  the  requirements  of  section 
8   (d)    of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

On  page  34.  line  20,  strike  out  "Nothing", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  theerof  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  section  306,  nothing." 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
unintended  benefits  and  hardships  and 
to  make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  8381.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FULERIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  House  bill  8381  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  me.  relating  to  the 
amendment,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  print<'d.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  F\-L- 
ERicHT  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Fulbrioht 
backgrocnd 

S.  3651.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June 
9.  1958.  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  small-business  Investment  companies  to 
provide  long-term  credit  and  equity-type 
capital  for  small -business  concerns.  These 
new  companies  would  be  regulated  and  su- 
pervised by  the  Smsll  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

During  consideration  of  S.  36.51  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  Federal  tuxaliun  cf  the  income  of  the 
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companies  themselves  and  the  Income  of  in- 
vestors In  the  comj  antes  were  deleted  to 
overcome  any  objec  tion  which  might  be 
raised  In  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
the  origination  of  revenue  legislation  In  the 
Senate. 

rXPI.ANATION    0|-    TAX    PROVISIONS 

Tliese  t-ix  provisions  would  apply  to  eli- 
gible Bmall -business  Investment  companies 
and  to  Investors  in  uch  companies,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Tiie  Investmeiit  companies  would  be 
allowed  an  ordinary  rather  than  a  capltal- 
lo65  deduction  for  losses  on  worthlessness 
or  sale  of  certain  cor  vertlble  debentures.  In- 
cluding stock  received  pursuant  to  the  con- 
version privilege,  a  :qulred  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  equity-type  capital 
for  small-business  cimcerns. 

(2)  Investors  In  tie  8tfx:k  of  such  invest- 
ment companies  woi  Id  be  allowed  an  ordi- 
nary rather  than  a  c  ipltnl-loss  deduct)' 'n  on 
losses  from  wort  hie  i8r>e8s  or  sale  of  such 
stock. 

(3)  The  companlei  would  be  allowed  100 
percent  ratlier  tlian  ihe  usual  85  percent  in- 
tercorporate dividends-received  deduction. 

In  testimony  before  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  April  24.  Dan  Troop 
Smith.  Depvjty  to  thr  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Bta;ed : 

"These  tax  provls.ons  contained  both  In 
S  3651  and  In  S.  3(43.  are  consistent  with 
recommendations  which  the  Administration 
l^as  made  in  connection  with  its  small  busi- 
ness tax  pro{x>Bals  and  elsewhere  (H.  R. 
12084  and  H  R  1208:>).  We  endorse  this  tax 
appro.'ich.  The  provisions  should  be  helpful 
In  increasing  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  proposed  Investment  companies  and 
they  are  consistent  with  other  tax  recom- 
mendations and  the  general  corporate  tax 
law"  (hearings,  p.  17o). 

SPECIAL    APPLICABILITT    OF    TAX     PROVISIONS 

Regardless  of  whether  Federal  tax  laws 
ahovild  be  amended  to  m."ke  provisions  of 
this  kind  generally  appMcnble.  any  objection 
to  siich  a  policy  should  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  small  business  Invest- 
ment com}>anle8  are  special  purpose  organi- 
zations to  be  carefully  regulated  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Government  Students 
of  Uie  "capital  bank  Idea"  have  Insisted  that 
Investments  In  such  institutions  are  risky 
and  that  special  tax  incentives  are  essential. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591  •  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  lie  on  the  desk 
tmtil  the  close  of  Senate  business  next 
Monday  in  order  that  interested  Sena- 
tors may  have  the  opportunity  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ls  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  amendment  today,  in  order 
that  the  committee  and  all  Senators  may 
have  an  early  opportimity  to  consider 
the  languagre  proposed  in  it.  I  would 
welcome  the  support  of  riny  Senators 
who  care  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.''ent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sic — .  For  the  purpose  of  sections  6  and 
7  of  tlie  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1363  and 
1364) ,  tlie  Tariff  Commission  shall  Include  Ln 
its  Investigations  the  possibilities  for  alter- 
native employment  for  the  production  facili- 
ties and  workers  Involved  and  shall  report 
fully  to  the  President  the  nature  and  extent 
of  adjustment  dlfTlcultles  that  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  concession  made  pursuant 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  i930.  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C,  sec.  1351).  If  the 
President  refrains  from  Increasing  the  pro- 
tection afforded  producers  pursuant  to  an  es- 
cape clause  recommendation,  he  shall,  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable, make  full  use  of  all  available  proce- 
dures heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  by 
law.  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  the  economic 
hardships  which  particular  communities,  In- 
du.stries.  enterprises,  and  Individuals  may 
BUiTer  in  tlie  adjustment  of  their  productive 
activities  to  the  economic  conditions  created 
by  our  national  trade  policy,  particularly  by 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended  ( 19  V.  S.  C  ,  sec  1351 ) .  If  the  Pres- 
ident considers  existing  executive  authority 
to  be  Inadequate  for  tills  purpose,  he  is  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals 
for  supplementary  legislation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  today  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  a  long-standing  commit- 
ment which  I  have  made  to  propose  a 
trade  adjustment  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  pre.ss  releases  which  I 
issued  on  March  9,  1958,  March  28,  1958, 
and  April  4,  1958,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  9.  1958. 

Trade  ADTtrsTMrNT  Amfndment  Proposed  on 
Rex:iprocal  Trade  Program 

Senator  Hubebt  H.  Humphrey.  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  today  announced  that  he  would 
offer  a  trade  adjustment  amendment  to  pend- 
ing reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation  to 
assist  "certain  Industries  which  might  be 
temporarily  adversely  affected  by  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  trade  policy." 

Addressing  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation convention  In  Dallas.  Tex  .  the 
Senator  stressed  the  "vital  Interrelationship 
of  a  dynamic  national  economy,  an  expanded 
mutual  security  program,  and  liberalized  for- 
eign trade  effort. 

"TTie  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
clearly  In  serious  trouble  In  the  Congress," 
Senator  HuMrHRET  declared.  "In  my  opin- 
ion It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  recip- 
rocal trade  extension  be  passed  without 
crippling  amendments.  If  we  present  to  the 
world  a  mutilated  trade  program  we  will  have 
taken  a  step  to  discourage  Free  World  unity 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  trade  offensive,  however 
phony  It  may  be, 

"Obviously,  the  closer  our  economic  rela- 
tions witli  our  allies  the  more  stable  our 
political  and  military  ties  will  be;  contrari- 
wise, the  weaker  our  economic  relations,  the 
less  effective  our  political  and  military  unity 
against  Soviet  lmp>erlallsm. 

"There  are  also  compelling  domestic  rea- 
sons for  a  liberal  trade  policy,  since  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  In  most  fields  easily  competes 
In  world  markets. 

"However,  there  are  certain  selected  and 
very  limited  industries  which  might  be  tem- 


porarily adversely  affected  by  changes  In  our 
trade  policy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assist  Industries, 
workers  and  communities  so  affected  to  re- 
adjust to  more  competitive  lines.  In  past 
Congresses  I  have  Introduced  a  compre- 
hensive trade  adjustment  program.  In  my 
opinion  this  would  be  a  far  better  solution 
than  the  various  amendments  which  are  pres- 
ently being  offered. 

"Therefore.  I  announce  here  and  now." 
Senator  Humphrey  stated,  "that  I  shall  pro- 
F>06e  the  trade  adjustment  program  as  an 
amendment  to  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  when 
it  conies  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Together  they  will  provide  a  strong.  Imagina- 
tive trade  package  which  the  Congress  should 
endorse  and  the  administration  should  sup- 
port In  the  interest  '^f  a  strong  Free  World 
and  of  a  rising  living  standard  for  us  all." 

"The  trade  adjustment  program  would  es- 
tablish a  governmcntwide  'adjustment  as- 
sistance' board  which  would  be  empowered  to 
assist  communities,  workers,  and  industries 
adversely  affected  by  trade  policy  to  readjust 
to  more  CQmf>etltive  lines,"  Senator  HtT*- 
PHREY  explaine<l.  "The  program  would  pro- 
vide that  If  the  President  In  the  overall  na- 
tional interest  disregards  the  escape  clause 
or  peril  jx)lnt  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, he  could  at  the  same  time  authorize  the 
board  to  extend  the  following  benefits  to 
United  States  communities  and  Industries 
which  are  hurt  by  foreign  competition: 

"1.  The  Government  would  finance  tech- 
nical assistance  to  companies  and  communi- 
ties needing  it,  to  encotirage  diversification. 
Engineers,  market  researchers  and  other  tech- 
nicians would  be  financed  for  expert  sur- 
veys out  of  Federal  funds.  Elasier  tax  pro- 
visions for  building  new  plants  would  be  al- 
lowed, and  Import  firms  would  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  such  communities  to  stimulate 
new  markets. 

"2.  Under  present  law.  Jobless  payments 
last  for  varying  periods  up  to  26  weeke.  The 
trade-adjustment  program  provides  that 
these  payments  would  be  extended  for  an 
additional  26  weeks  over  authorized  State 
limits. 

"3.  Workers  would  be  provided  counseling, 
placement,  and  special  training  allowances, 
coupled  with  special  moving  allowances  for 
workers  seeking  employment  In  other  areas 
and  fields." 

Senator  Humphrey  emphasized  that  our 
current  domestic  economic  relr.pee  renders 
the  challenge  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
even  more  critical. 

"The  situation  is  all  the  more  urgent  be- 
cause of  the  recession  now  engulfing  vis  at 
home,"  the  Senator  declared.  "One  way  to 
keep  American  workers  at  work  is  to  maintain 
our  export  markets  abroad.  ObviouEly  since 
the  United  States  exports  far  more  th.an  it 
imports,  there  are  more  workers  employed  In 
our  export  trade  than  oould  possibly  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  import  competition. 

"One  of  the  grandiose  fallaclee  of  the  high 
tariff  protectionist  argument  has  always  been 
that  higher  tariffs  protected  American  Jobs. 
For  e\  ery  possible  Job  they  ostensibly  protect, 
2  or  3  are  lost  through  retaliat>ory  tariff  re- 
strictions abroad  against  our  exports.  It  is 
shocking.  Indeed,  to  realize  that  our  good 
neighbor  and  best  customer,  Canada,  has  re- 
cently moved  to  boycott  American  goods  be- 
cause we  have  set  up  so  many  barriers  to  Ca- 
nadian exports. 

"Not  only  will  an  expanded  reciprocal  trade 
program  help  America  recover  from  the  reces- 
sion, but  it  is  required  by  the  International 
political  facts  of  life.  Trade  Is  now  a  primary 
weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic offensive.  Trade  missions  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the 
satellite  countries  have  been  busy,  especially 
In  the  uncommitted  countries  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  E^ast.  The  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  between  the  Communist 
bloc  and  other  countries  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1353. 
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*'In  the  face  of  commonsense  economics  at 
home  and  the  Communist  offensive  abroad, 
let  us  not  respond  with  an  Inconsistent, 
cntrlchllke  trade  policy  of  high  tariffs  and 
threats  of  higher  ones.  To  help  those  Ameri- 
can Industries  which  have  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance against  low-cost  foreign  competition, 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  which  I  have  spon- 
eored  In  Congress  would  be  an  effective  tem- 
porary cushion  during  the  adjustment  period. 
That  act  would  not  be  a  permanent  subsidy, 
but  Justifiable  temporary  assistance  to  help 
Industries  over  the  hump  of  accommodatlou 
to  a  new  period  of  economic  life." 


March  28,  1958. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Renewal  Fate  May  Hinge 
ON  Trade  Adjustment  Amendment 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
Of  Minnesota,  warned  yesterday  that  "the 
very  fate  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  renewal 
may  well  depend  upon  clear  evidence  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  let  a  few  communities.  In- 
dustries, or  groups  of  workers  pay  the  cost  of 
a  national  trade  program." 

Calling  upon  President  Elsenhower  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  trade  adjust- 
ment proposal  designed  for  that  purpose. 
Sr-nator  Humphrey,  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  an  active 
supporter  of  reciprocal  trade  extension,  out- 
lined his  views  In  a  talk  before  the  N.ntional 
Conference  of  Organizations  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  are  enoiiph 
marE;inal  votes  In  the  Congress  which  cotUd 
be  affected  by  a  trade  adjustment  amend- 
ment to  make  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  on  the  basic  act  lUelf,"  Senator 
Humphrey  declared. 

"It  is  a  proper  and  reasonable  proposal  for 
meeting  the  special  problems  of  Industries 
and  communities  and  workers  who  are  in  fact 
affected  by  our  trade  |X)licles.  Since  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  we  aim  to  lower 
tariffs,  It  should  be  a  matter  of  national  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  relief  to  those  affected. 
The  cost  will  be  minimal — and  the  benefit  to 
the  program  will  be  substantial." 

Senator  Humphrey  first  Introduced  the 
trade  adjustment  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
In  1955,  after  It  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Randall  Commission.  It  failed  of  pas- 
sage at  that  time.  Several  weeks  ago  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  revealed  he  would  again  offer 
the  amendment  In  the  hope  of  aiding  In  pas- 
«age  of  the  trade  program. 

But  the  administration  must  "make  up  Its 
mind"  as  to  where  It  stands  on  the  proposal, 
Senator  Humphrey  said. 

"At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  Inject  a  parti- 
san note  In  this  nonpartisan  meeting.  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  understand  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  endorse  the  trade 
adjustment  program— although  there  seem.s 
to  be  some  disagreement  among  Government 
spokesmen. 

"I  am  glad  to  note  that  Secretary  of  Stat* 
Dulles,  in  his  appearance  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  endorsed  the  program 
In  principle.  But  two  administration  spokes- 
men who  should  be  best  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  American  Industry  and  American 
workers — the  Secretary  of  Cornmerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — have  reflected  official  ad- 
ministration resistance. 

"Only  yesterday,  however,  the  President 
was  asked  In  his  press  conference  whether 
he  would  support  a  trade  adjustment  amend- 
ment. TTie  President  indicated  that  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  proposal.  This  gives 
li'o  some  hope  that  when  he  does  take  a  look 
at  this  Important  proposal  he  will  give  It  his 
blessing — even  though  some  of  his  Cabinet 
members  have  presumed  to  speak  adversely 
Xor  the  aUminlstratlon  on  this  subject. 


"Despite  my  sharp  disagreements  with  Sec- 
retary Dulles  In  the  past,  and  despite  my 
great  fondne.^s  for  SecreUiry  Mitchell.  I  say 
In  all  candor  that  In  this  case  I  hope  the 
President  takes  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dulles 
rather  than  that  of  Mr    Mitchell. 

"With  all  sincerity  and  giKxl  will,  I  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  a  gixxi  look  at  the  trade  adjustment 
profK)sal — with  the  hope  he  will  support  It 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  saving  re- 
ciprocal trade,"  Senator  Humphrey  declared. 


[Newsletter  of  Senator  Hitbert  H.  Humphrey. 

of  Minnesota] 

April  4,  1958. 
Uectprocai.  Trade 
Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Is  a  hot  Issue  now  In  Congress. 
The  theory  behind  reciprocal  trade  Ls  sim- 
ple—that the  United  States  benefits  from 
trading  with  foreign  nations.  Last  year  we 
sent  overseas  nearly  $20  billion  In  exports. 
These  exports.  Including  about  $1  billion  in 
farm  products,  provided  jobs  for  miire  than 
4' 2  million  Americans — about  7  percent  of 
our  labor  force.  The  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram gives  the  President  authority  to  lower 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  to  encourage 
expan-slon  of  our  exports  and  Imports.  Of 
course,  when  we  do  this,  we  get  correspond- 
ing concessions  from  the  countries  with 
which  we  trnde.  Alfo  there  are  provisions  to 
protect  American  agriculture  and  Industry 
from  unfair  competition  and  to  protect  es- 
sential defense  Industries. 

trade  adjustment 
Tlie  severe  recession  we  are  now  suffering 
produces  new  complaints  about  low-priced 
Imports  hurting  American  Industry  and  put- 
ting American  workers  out  of  their  Jobs.  But 
If  we  cut  back  on  the  Imports  we  allow  Into 
the  United  Stales,  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  trade  will  cut  back  on  the  goods 
they  buy  from  us — our  exports.  Such  cut- 
barks  will  hurt  our  economy  far  more  than 
wnuld  any  gradual  Increase  in  Imports.  Our 
Imports  last  year  were  only  $13  billion  com- 
pared to  exports  of  $20  billion.  Far  more 
American  workers  are  hurt  by  cutbacks  In 
exports  than  would  be  helped  by  cutbacks 
In  Imports.  So  there  Is  a  very  sound  basis 
for  liberalizing  and  Increasing  our  forelc;n 
trade.  To  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports, 
we  must  continue  to  Import  so  foreign  coun- 
tries can  buy  from  us.  To  help  those  indus- 
tries and  communities  which  are  temporarily 
hurt  by  our  trade  policies.  I  am  proposing 
a  trade  adjustment  amendment  to  the  recip- 
rocal trade  legislation.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Government  would  ease  transition 
problems  by  extended  unemployment  pay- 
ments, tax  benefits  for  affected  Industries, 
market  research,  and  stimulation  of  new 
markets.  Since  It  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est that  we  lower  tariffs.  It  Is  our  national 
responsibility  to  help  those  affected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
aLso  refer  to  my  remarks  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Organizations  on 
International  Trade  Policy  which  I  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  27,  1958,  on  pages  5590-5593.  In 
that  speech  I  stressed  the  Importance  of 
trade-adju.stment  legislation. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  submit- 
ting is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
reciprocal-trade  program.  In  previous 
Congresses  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  ameliorate  adverse  effects  that  might 
occur  in  various  industries  because  of 
our  national  trade  policy,  desirable  as  I 
feel  that  policy  to  be. 

Very  shortly  I  intend  to  Introduce  a 
revised  version  of  trade-adjustment  leg- 
islation which  I  have  previously  spon- 


sored. That  legislation  is  more  detailed 
and  complex  than  the  amendment  I 
submit  today.  I  also  intend  to  address 
myself  early  next  week  to  the  whole  Issue 
of  reciprocal  trade  and  the  role  that 
trade-adjustment  as.si.stance  could  play 
In  this  ovorall  legi.'ilation. 

The  short  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  today.  Mr  President,  is  a  slight 
revision  of  a  draft  suggested  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  by  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Eugene  McCarthy,  of  the  Stat<?  of 
Minnesota.  I  regret  that  the  rule  under 
which  House  bill  12591  came  before  the 
other  body  precluded  a  debate  and  vote 
on  this  issue  there. 

The  present  amendment  is  a  statement 
of  Congressional  intent  that  communi- 
ties, industries,  enterprises,  and  indi- 
viduals be  aided  in  adjusting  their  pro- 
ductive activities  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions created  by  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers.  The  amendment  directs  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  include  in  Its 
escape-clause  investigations  surveys  of 
alternate  uses  of  resources  in  trade- 
affected  communities.  Then  it  directs 
the  President  to  u.se  all  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment  to  render 
a.ssistance  to  enable  them  to  readjust. 
He  may  u.se  such  procedures  as  are  pres- 
ently available  or  those  that  might  be- 
come available  through  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  as  area-redevelopment 
a.ssistance  as  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  se.ssion. 

The  United  States  Government  is  not 
without  pre-sent  resources  that  could  be 
employed  to  assist  communities,  indus- 
tries, and  individuals  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  economic  conditions  brought 
about  by  trade  policy. 

As  examples,  let  me  cite  the  technical- 
assistance  services  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the 
loan  facilities  of  the  Treasury's  Office  of 
Dcfen.se  Lending,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Small  Busine-^s  Admin- 
istration; and  the  procurement  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  have  all  the.se  agencies  at  pres- 
ent piepared  to  offer  services  of  various 
kinds.  What  is  needed  is  a  determina- 
tion by  Congress  that  the  agencies  di- 
rect specific  effort  toward  assisting  those 
parts  of  our  economy  that  have  suffered 
dislocations  because  of  lowered  trade 
barriers.  My  amendment  states  this 
intent. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  a 
statement  of  Congressional  intent  such 
as  I  am  proposing  here  today  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step  in  a  program  of  trade  ad- 
justment a.ssistance.  I  do  not  pretend 
It  Is  the  l^nal  answer. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  really  re- 
quires special  machinery  and  special  pro- 
grams of  legLslation  to  Insure  that  the 
actual  people  and  the  actual  firms  that 
need  help  receive  it.  But  a  beginning  is 
better  than  nothing  and  the  amendment 
I  propose  today  constitutes  such  a  be- 
ginning. 

Because  we  are  Involved  today  with 
other  important  legislation,  I  shall  post- 
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pone  further  comments  on  adjustment 
assistance  until  I  speak  next  week  In 
support  of  our  reciprocal  trade  program. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Fuiance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  TRADEMARK 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pre<^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  Included  as  a  co.sponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  233)  to  permit  the  importation  of  a 
trademarked  article,  without  tho  con"^ent 
of  the  owner  of  the  trademark,  when 
such  article  is  for  the  per.sonal  u.-^e  of 
the  per."^on  importing  such  article,  when 
the  bill  is  next  printed.  It  was 
Introduced  In  the  first  se-^sion  of  this 
Congress  by  the  distinguished  S:'nator 
from  Maine  I  Mr  Payve  1 ;  and  I  am  mak- 
ing this  reque.it  after  consultation  with 
him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Ifi  so  ordered. 


ALUMINUM  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr  HOBLITZEIJ..  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  aluminum  and  world  trade. 

First.  The  growth  of  the  aluminum 
Industry,  from  a  domestic  primary  pro- 
duction of  403  G30  tons,  in  1946,  to  1  647,- 
710  tons.  In  19 j7 — an  lncrea.se  of  over  300 
percent — has  made  It  posrlble  for  more 
Americans  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  alu- 
minum in  more  ways  than  do  any  other 
iwople  In  the  world.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  aluminum  in  the  United 
States  is  21  pounds  a  year  as  against  an 
average  of  less  than  I'z  pounds  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  en- 
couraged this  expansion  of  production 
and  capacity  throuj;h  the  lease  and  sale 
of  its  surplus  World  War  II  plants  in 
1946,  the  Korean  mobilization  program 
of  1950,  and  the  Inquiry  into  shortages 
by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
In  1955.  As  a  result  of  the  industry's 
cooperative  resix>nse  to  these  Govern- 
ment efforts,  involving  private  invest- 
ments since  1946  of  over  $2 '2  billion, 
domestic  primary  capacity  now  amounts 
to  1.989.000  tons. 

Third  Since  1936,  the  United  States 
has  had  sufficient  producing  and  fabri- 
catiry?  capacity  to  supply  all  domestic 
requirements.  With  low  and  contin- 
uously declining  tariffs,  however,  and 
despite  poorer  market  conditions  In  the 
United  States  during  1957.  aluminum  Im- 
ports not  only  continued  to  come  in,  but 
actually  Increased,  As  a  result,  since 
December  1956,  domestic  producers  have 
been  compelled  to  exercise  their  "put" 
rights  under  the  Korean  mobilization 
expansion  contracts.  As  a  partial  offset 
to  the  222,000  tons  of  primary  Imports 
during  1957,  the  Government  conse- 
quently purchased,  that  year.  208.000 
tons  of  domestic  production  under  these 
put  provislonA.  Since  domestic  capacity 
continues  to  be  substantially  in  excess 
of  market  needs,  every  ton  of  Imports 
adds  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  these 


put  rights,  which  amount  to  345,000  tons  Ing  saddled  on  the  domestic  aluminum 

in  1958,  and  197,000  tons  in  1959.  industry  by  the  Soviet  Union.     Becau.se 

Fourth.  During    recent    months,    the  we  have  pioneered  and  advanced  the  use 

pressure  of  Canadian  and  European  alu-  of  aluminum  more  than  any  other  nation 

minum   on   United    States   markets   has  has.   foreign   producers  and   fabricators 

become  particularly  serious  as  a  direct  turn  first  to  our  market  when  they  have 

result  of  Soviet  economic  warfare  tac-  difficulties  in  their  regular  market. 

tics  in  Europe.     Until   1955,  the  Soviet  Seventh.  Aluminum    has   become    our 

Union   was  a  net  importer  of  primary  second  most  important  basic  metal,  sur- 

aluminum.    During  that  year  it  be?an  to  passed  only  by  steel.    V.'e  need  a  hcalthv 

exportaluminum  to  the  FYce  World,  and.  and  .strong  aluminum  industiT  to  meet 

because  of  .shortage  conditions,  charged  our  civilian  and  national  security  needs 

whatever  the  traffic  would   bear,  much  efficiently  and  economically.     An  indus- 

more     than     the     domestic     producers'  try  unnecessarily  dependent  on  imports 

prices.     During   1956  and    1957.  Russia  is  unnecessarily  weak.    Witne.ss  the'rre- 

increased  its  Free  World  exports,  csxie-  dicament    of    the    copper,    nickel,    and 

cially    to   Britain.    West  Germany,    and  newsprint  industries  and  of  their  cus- 

Bcluum.  tomers.    Domesticallv.  the  fundamental. 

The  volume  of  Russia's  net  exports—  cure  to  the  recession  is  the  resumption  of 
13,000  tons  in  1055,  26,400  tons  in  1956,  the  economy's  growth.  The  aluminum 
and  34  800  tons  in  lDo7— is  not  as  sig-  industry,  for  over  a  decade  has  been  a 
niflcant  as  are  the  marketing  methods  loader  in  creating  the  new  us^s  and 
Russia  u.scd.  Russia  offered  and  sold  markets  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
Its  aluminum  on  a  market-breaking  sound  growth  until  now.  It  can  make  its 
basis,  below  regular  prices,  resrardle.ss  of  full  contribution  to  recovery  if  its  re- 
how  low  they  mi^ht  go,  and  regardless  sources  are  not  wasted  and  diverted  by 
of  Russia's  own  costs.  To  break  the  the  necessity  of  fending  off  Soviet  eco- 
Free  V/oild  price.  Ru.s.-ia  focused  its  sales  nomic  warfare  on  its  own  without  ade- 
crrort5  principally  on  the  British  mar-  fj^ate  Government  protection  and  asslst- 
ket,  a  major  Ink  in  Aluminum  Ltd.s  ^^^^  ^Vith  proper  Government  safe- 
worldwide  market  network.  This  pro-  puards.  the  aluminum  industry  could  re- 
ducer has  in  the  past  accounted  for  gume  its  a-are.'^sive  development  of 
about  70  percent  of  the  primary  alumi-  aluminum's  potentials  to  the  benefit  of 
num  movin?  in  Free  World  markets.  By  indu-stry  and  the  consumer,  competir- 
weakening  tne  BntLsli  price,  Russia  ^.^h  other  industries  and  with  foreign 
could  thus  use  Alummum  Ltd.s  world-  producers  and  fabricators  on  a  business 
Wide    marketing   system   to   weaken   all  ta^iij; 

Fiee  World  aluminum  markets,  including  »tV   r)».^c-;^«^+    t  „^i    .,^      ■„. 

Uiat  of  the  united  States.  .^Jf  to^.  vl  o  ^oHil  ^^^  "^^"3,"^°^  '^.o"" 

Thc^se  Russian  tactics  so  disrupted  the  '^.Vfh.pl.Vn      t  ^            .'^""^  """"'' 

British  market  that  Aluminum  Ltd.  for-  ^^^"  ^^^  P^^^°"°  ^^  this  point. 

mally  requested  antidumping  action  by  ^^^^^^   ^^'?^v,"°   °^f  ^^'°";v,^^^    ^^^^^ 

the  Government ;  but  thus  far  there  has  ^'^^  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  REcoRr. 

been  no  response  to  this  request.    As  of  '*=■  ^"^'"-'»^- 

April    1,    1958,    Aluminum    Ltd.    matched  ^'^e  Soviet  shift  in  alumivum  tccrM  trade — 

the  Soviet  price  in  Britain  by  cutting  its  /'^om  importer  to  exporter— 1950-57 

world  price,  including  the  United  States  i-^hort  tons] 
price,  2  cents  a  pound.     Russia  is  now 
again  cutting  below  this  new  low  price, 
in  accord  with  its  market-breaking  pol- 
icy. 

The  net  effect  has  been  a  reduced 
price  witliout  any  increased  sales  in  all 
Free  World  markets,  including  the  United 
States  market.  The  Canadian,  French, 
and  Norwegian  aluminum  displaced  in 
European  markets  by  Soviet  aluminum 
Is  now  being  offered  in  United  States 
markets    at    depressed    prices,    further    

weakening  the  market  here.  i  inpimiine  Vn\le'\   Kinclom,  17.100  tons:  Belelum- 

Fifth.  The  damaging  effect  of  these  de-  Lu»cuil)OUi-g,  6,4<io  tons,  Wesl  Germany,  2,a»J0  tons. 

velopments  is  strikingly  evident,  being  ____^_^^^_^ 

timed  by  tlie  Soviet  to  add  impact  to  the  

recession.    The  combined  effect  of  these  OUR  DEFENSE   POLICY   RECONSID- 

domestic  and  foreign  developments  has  EREr>— VII— THE  MORAL  ASPECTS 

been  to  compel  domestic  aluminum  pro-  OF  OUR  DEFENSE 

ducers  to  exercise  all  of  their  put  rights.  j^^  FLANDERS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

at  considerable  expense  to  the  Govern-  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 

ment,  and  also  to  shut  down  almost  one-  ^^  j^^  g  minutes 

third  of  their  productive  capacity,  as  weU  ^.  -^p_.  „  _,«,^_»^  _  ..  ^ 
as  a  substantial  part  of  their  fabricating  ,„I,I,,  ^f  nSf<?S;«'  r,n^.  o JIS  ??Z 
capacity.  Over  605.000  tons  of  primary  Jf ^*^°" "  ,  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
capacity  are  now  idle.  Their  idleness  Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed, 
also  has  meant  unemployment  for  almost  ^^  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
20,000  of  the  industry's  workers,  and  vm-  ^^^  seventh  and  last  of  the  series  of  brief 
employment  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  ^^^^  which  I  have  given  in  this  place  un- 
invested in  these  facilities.  der  the  general  heading :  "Our  Defense 
Sixth.  Neither  the  reciprocal  trade  PoUcy  Reconsidered."  I  hope  that  in 
nor  the  antidumping  laws  offer  adequate  these  talks  the  necessity  has  been  shown 
protection  against  the  added  burden  be-  for  analyzing  our  defense  problem. 
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It  Is  essential  that  we  accept  and  or- 
ganize the  atomic  stalemate,  which  is  the 
world's  defense  from  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  that  we  understand  and 
organize  a  second  balance  of  power 
a'Jiainst  the  danger  of  lesser  wars  and 
threats  of  wars.  For  this  the  policy  of 
graduated  deterrence  will  serve,  accept- 
ing tactical  atomic  weapons  when  and 
w  here  they  are  needed  to  pose  a  counter- 
force  against  the  overwhelming  Commu- 
nist strength  in  conventional  armament 
and  armies. 

We  can  construct  a  balance  here  if  we 
see  the  problem  plainly,  announce  our 
policy  clearly  and  in  emergencies  act 
uith  measured  strength,  but  unmeasured 
^determination. 

These  plans  and  these  objectives  must 
be  built  into  our  military  structure.  We 
cannot  be  vague  about  this;  we  must  be 
direct.  If  we  are  intelligent  and  straight- 
forward, we  and  our  allies  will  have  a 
defense  which  is  efficient,  not  haphazard 
and  wasteful.  It  will  give  us  greater 
safety  while  leaving  more  resources  for 
carrying  on  other  elements  of  the  cold 
war. 

As  a  negative  result  of  these  policies 
we  may  purchase  an  uneasy,  perilous 
peace.  I  deeply  fear,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  a  peace  is  the  most  that  our  military 
and  diplomatic  policies  are  designed  to 
accomplish.  Unless  we  can  devote  our 
military  strength  and  our  diplomacy  to 
positive  ends  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children are  to  be  pitied. 

Thank  the  Lord,  there  are  positive 
courses  to  be  taken.  The  positive 
achievement  will  come  from  our  recog- 
nizing that  an  effective  defense  policy  is 
not  an  end  in  Itself.  It  ha.s  a  nobler 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  act  a.s  a 
shield — a  protecting  wall— a  mighty 
fortress— within  the  protection  of  which 
the  erection  of  an  endurlny  peace  can  be 
undertaken. 

For  this  rcn.son  this  serie.s  of  7  talks 
mu.st  be  con.sldered  In  connection  with 
the  5  on  the  "Pro.spect  for  DLsarmamcnt" 
given  on  this  floor  bct\vce:i  the  dates  of 
May  7  and  14.  Defense  exists,  there- 
fore, so  that  behind  it  wc  may  engage  in 
more  constructive  labors. 

In  these  talks  it  was  .shown  that  dis- 
armament is  almost  dismaylnKly  diffl- 
cult.  but  that  It  Is  by  no  means  hopeless. 
As  with  a  successful  defense,  we  mu.-^t 
intelligently  analyze  the  problem  and 
take  carefully  considered  means  for 
reaching  our  end.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  three  factors  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  There  is  involved,  first,  per- 
suading the  American  people  to  accept 
the  supranational  institutions  needed  if 
war  is  to  be  replaced  by  law;  second* 
persuading  the  non-Communist  world  of 
the  honesty  of  our  purposes  and  the 
Intelligence  of  our  means  for  attaining 
them;  and,  third,  persuading  the  Soviet 
Government  to  cooperate.  These  are 
concurrent,  not  successive,  require- 
ments. 

Thus  difficult  Is  the  attainment  of 
disarmament.  For  while  defense  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  neither  is  disarmament. 
It  can  only  be  attained  in  a  world  ruled 
on  the  whole,  in  the  large,  by  justice  and 
freedom. 


A  disarmament  based  on  freedom  and 
Justice  will  not  come  through  pacifism, 
whether  personal  or  national.  It  is  a 
positive  thing  which  has  to  be  arduously 
constructed. 

Our  defense  must  be  a  Christian 
thing,  with  no  enmity  toward  men.  It 
must  be  inspired  by  our  determination 
to  accept  the  resiwnsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  preserving  justice  and  free- 
dom in  making  a  peaceful  world.  The 
contest  will  last  for  years,  maybe  for 
decades,  perhaps  for  generations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  quality  j3f 
the  education  given  our  children  must 
deeply  concern  us.  1  hey  are  to  go  out 
into  a  hard  world.  But  it  will  be  an 
exciting  world.  It  may  be  made  an  in- 
spiring world.  They  must  have  their 
native  abilities  fully  developed,  their 
wills  self-disciplined  to  heavy  tasks. 
For  such  boys  and  girls,  so  trained,  there 
awaits  the  experience  of  the  greatest 
adventure  of  all  the  ages. 

The  call  to  our  people,  to  our  Nation, 
is  a  call  to  greatness. 


NATIONAL  SPELLING  CONTEST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  spelhng  contest,  which  has 
been  held  annually  in  Washington  for 
several  years,  was  concluded  this  morn- 
ing at  Uie  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
a  Kansas  girl.  Jolltta  Schlehuber.  of 
McPherson.  Kans  .  who  is  14  years  of 
age.  was  the  national  winner. 

The  contest  in  Kansas  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital,  and 
is  being  held  In  Wa.shlni^ton  under  the 
spon.sorshlp  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

I  should  like  to  mention  two  thlncs 
about  Jolltta.  First,  she  was  the  Stale 
representative  last  year  and  placed  high, 
and  therefore  the  victory  this  year 
show.s  that  she  has  been  devoted  to 
study  and  work,  not  only  in  the  spelling 
field,  but  she  stands  high  scholastlcally 
in  her  home  county.  She  had  the  hiuh- 
est  average  grade  in  the  elementary 
schools  In  the  county,  the  grade  being 
97.6. 

Another  Item  I  think  Is  of  Interest  Is 
that  here  Is  a  younR  girl.  14  years  of  age. 
who  made  her  own  dress  that  she  wore 
at  the  spelling  contest. 

It  might  be  well,  for  the  record,  to 
mention  the  words  that  won  her  the 
national  championship.  The  winning 
word  was  •syllepsis."  and  the  last  con- 
testant missed  the  word  "propylaeum." 
which  she  spelled.  We  in  Kansas  are 
proud  of  this  fine  young  girl. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.AJ    JOHN  M   TORBET 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  President. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
most  highly  Maj.  John  M.  Torbet.  who 
has  served  so  faithfully  and  efTectlvely 
under  Maj.  Gen.  Joe  W.  Kelly,  Air  Force 
Director  of  Legislative  Liaison,  and  who 
is  leaving  Washington  to  report  to  his 
new  assignment  in  Spain. 

This  young  officer  has  truly  been  a 
Junior  edition  of  General  Kelly  in  hJs 
performance  as  an  Air  Force  officer  han- 
dling Uaison  of  the  Air  Force  with  the 


Senate.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  closely  his  per- 
formance have  been  impressed  not  only 
with  his  great  intelligence  and  tact,  but 
also  with  his  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  action. 

He  never  compromised  with  principle. 
He  never  resorted  to  personal  expedi- 
ency. Instead  he  maintained  admirable 
moral  courage  to  adhere  to  principles 
regardless  of  whatever  detrimental  effect 
such  adherence  might  have  upon  his 
service  career. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Cluef  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  m  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISIJVTIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  give  notice  that  I  expect  to  move 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1680. 
House  Joint  Resolution  427.  to  permit 
u.se  of  certain  real  property  in  Kerr 
County.  Tex  .  for  recreational  purposes 
without  causing  such  property  to  revert 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion the  joint  resolution  has  been  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  It  is  a  House 
Joint  resolution.  1  he  minority  leader 
has  cleared  It.  I  expect  to  move  the 
con.sideration  of  the  re.«!olullon  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  perhaps  some  time 
during  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texa.s. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.M- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  RLTTRRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

•  For    nominations    this    day    received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMIITEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Maynard  C  Hutchinson,  of  Mnnnarhusetts. 
to  be  collector  of  customs  fcir  customs  col- 
lection district  numbered  4.  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston.  Mass  ; 

Bernhard  Gettclman.  of  Wisconsin,  to  b« 
collector  or  cufitoui*  for  customs  coUectiun 
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district  numbered  37.  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis  :    and 

William  A.  Dickinson,  of  Virginia,  to  b« 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  numbered  14,  with  headquarters  at 
Norfolk.  Va. 

/  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr. 

Proxmire  in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no' 
further  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  Edward  H.  Thiele  to  be 
Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  with  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral, for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Albert  L.  Wilding  to  be  a  commissioned 
instructor  with  the  prade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade).  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  all 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  TAX  EXTEN- 
SION BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  Informed  me 
that  his  committee  has  ordered  reported 
the  bill  received  from  the  House  for  the 
extension  of  certain  taxes.  We  have 
an  expiration  date  on  that  legislation. 
I  understand  the  date  is  June  30.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  on 
notice  that  the  Fi.nance  Committee  has 
acted,  that  the  bill  has  been  ordered 
reported,  and  that  the  reports  will  be 
shortly  available.  As  soon  as  we  can 
clear  it  with  the  minority  leader  and 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
hope  to  take  up  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  may  even  be  we  will  follow  the  pend- 
ing bill  with  the  tax  bill,  but  I  want  to 
give  Senators  as  much  advance  notice  as 
I  can.  I  do  not.  however,  believe  that 
we  can  be  sure  to  have  the  hearings  and 
reports  on  Senators'  desks  for  a  week 
before  we  take  up  the  bill.  It  is  very 
important  legislation.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  all  the  taxes  covered  by  the  bill 
expire.  I  want  all  Senators  to  be  on 
notice,  so  that  if  they  desire  to  secure 
copies  of  the  hearinps  and  copies  of  the 
report,  they  may  do  so. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER  VESSELS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11451)  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  and  sale  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  of  a  sui>erliner 
passenger  vessel  equivalent  to  the  steam- 
ship United  States,  and  a  superliner  pas- 
senger vessel  for  operation  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  But- 
ler, and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  t>efore  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizatiorvs  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organisations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  and  all  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  3974;  and  I  ask  further 
unanimous  consent  that  Prof.  Archibald 
Cox.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who 
has  been  rendering  valuable  assistance 
to  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare during  the  markup  of  the  bill,  on 
a  volunteer  basis,  be  permitted  to  assist 
me  during  the  course  of  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  debate  on  S.  3974,  a  bill  to 
provide  disclosure  of  full  financial  and 
other  Information  governing  the  admin- 
istrative practices  of  trade  unions  and 
antiunion  activity  of  employers.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  briefiy  the  back- 
ground   of    this    proposed    legislation. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
In  response  to  increasing  public  and  Con- 
gressional concern  over  abuses  in  the 
labor  and  management  field.  Congress  es- 
tablished the  select  committee  to  in- 
vestigate improper  activities  in  this  area. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  such  committee  tirelessly 
worked  to  uncover  unsavory  activities 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  both  labor  and 
management.  Unfortunately,  the  pat- 
tern revealed  by  the  investigations  has 
indicated  the  necessity  for  legislative 
action. 

The  select  committee  at  the  end  of 
its  first  year  of  activity  submitted  an 
interim  report  only  2  months  ago.  In 
the  report  the  select  committee  made  5 
legislative  recommendations,  including, 
first,  regulation  of  pension  and  welfare 
funds;  second,  regulation  and  control  of 
union  funds;  third,  legislation  to  insure 
union  democracy;  fourth,  legislation  to 
curb  the  activities  of  middlemen  in  la- 
bor-management disputes:  and.  fifth,  ac- 
tion to  clarify  the  no-mans  land  between 
Federal  and   State  authority. 

The  Senate  has  already  unanimously 
passed  S.  2888.  which  meets  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. The  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 
S.  3974,  effectively  and  comprehensively 
attacks  the  remaining  four  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that,  even  before  the  select  committee 
issued  its  interim  report,  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  had  begun 
hearings  in  the  general  area  covered  by 
the  select  committees  legislative  recom- 
mendations. Those  hearings  began  on 
March  26.  1958.  and  every  effort  was 
exerted  to  meet  the  deadlines  for  re- 
porting legislation  imposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  debate  on  8.  2888,  the  pen- 
sion- and  welfare-fund-disclosure  bill. 

The  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Ives),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McCiellanI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  and  I  as- 
sured the  Senate  that  we  would  report 
a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  this  body 
not  later  than  June  10.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to 
report  a  bill  which,  while  it  may  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  every  Senator, 
does  enjoy  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  diligence  with  which 
he  has  proceeded  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  with  which  he  has  kept  faith  with 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  has  taken  a 
very  difficult  subject,  has  worked  on  it 
morning,  afternoon,  and  night,  and  has 
brought  forth  a  bill  which  makes  many 
corrections  that  should  be  made.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
respect  of  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  statement,  and  also  for 
the  support  he  has  given  to  the  commit- 
tee in  this  effort. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ma- 
jority leadership  has  fulfilled  its  pledge 
to  schedule  the  bill  promptly.  In  meet- 
ing the  deadline  we  have  not  sacrificed 
quality,  nor  has  the  consideration  of  the 
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bill  been  hasty.  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  record  of  testimony — I  have  it  here; 
it  is  extremely  lengthy,  running  to  1,514 
pages — will  agree  with  me  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee gave  unusually  clear  and  com- 
petent testimony.  The  subcommittee 
met  morning  and  afternoon  in  order  to 
hear  all  the  principal  witnesses,  and  was 
able  to  complete  its  work  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  in  time  to  permit  action 
on  the  proposed  legislation  by  both 
Houses  before  adjournment  of  Congress. 

S.  3974  covers  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  having  to  do  with 
union  finances,  internal  union  democ- 
racy, the  no  mans  land  problem,  and 
trusteeships.  It  meets  each  of  these 
abuses  in  a  direct  and  effective  manner. 
Enactment  of  this  thoroughly  considered 
legislation  will  cover  the  major  abu-ses 
disclosed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee's  hearings.  The  bill 
Is  not  a  punitive  bill.  It  is  designed  to 
prevent  and  discourage  conduct  on  the 
part  of  union  oflBclals,  employers  and 
labor  relations  consultants  which  are  of 
a  questionable  nature,  and  it  provides 
machinery  to  remedy  improperly  held 
elections  or  excesses  In  the  use  of  trustee- 
ships. The  bill  is  carefully  drawn  to 
promote  a  healthy  labor  movement,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  effective  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  abuses  which  are 
condemned  by  all  persons  of  goodwill, 
either  within  or  outside  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  bill  embodies 
a  philosophy  that  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent trade  union  movement  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  American  economic  and  social 
fabric.  The  philosophy  of  the  bill  also 
demands  that  trade  union  members  be 
pennitted  effective  participation  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  affairs.  It 
respects  the  sincere  and  effective  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  men  of  good 
Will  within  the  trade  union  movement 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  have  come 
to  light.  However,  the  bill  is  also  based 
on  the  prmciple  that  even  though  com- 
mendable efforts  to  strengthen  internal 
controls  have  been  made  by  trade  union- 
ists, many  situations  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  machinery  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  trade  union  movement. 
The  bill  recognizes,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  coercive  power  of 
Government  to  the  correction  of  some 
of  the  most  serious  abuses  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  3974.  i.s 
not  significantly  different  in  the  matter 
which  it  covers  than  the  many  other 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  to  deal 
with  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  It  embodies  many  of  the 
better  provisions  of  thase  bills  and  di- 
rectly attacks  the  abuses  themselves, 
without  at  the  same  time  destroying  in- 
stitutions which  are  highly  valued  and 
of  great  importance  in  American  society. 
It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  insure  freedom  and  democracy 
within  trade  unions,  we  imposed  strait- 
jackets  and  procedures  more  character- 
istic of  totalitarian  than  free  societies. 

The  problem  which  faces  the  Senate 
Is  the  same  that  faced  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill — that  is,  how  to 


Insure  effective  and  workable  legislation 
without  doing  violence  to  the  freedoms 
which  we  all  consider  important. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  offer  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Tlie  area  in  v  hich  we  are  legis- 
lating today  is  extremely  complex. 
There  Is  a  temptation  to  substitute  slo- 
gans for  .sound  reasoning.  There  is  a 
serious  tendency  to  apply  oversimpli- 
fied remedies  to  situations  and  organiza- 
tions which  vary  widely  in  their  char- 
acteristics, and  to  which  a  imiform  rule 
cannot  easily  be  applied. 

I  have  said  earlier  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  S.  3974.  implements  each  of 
the  four  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee,  the  McClellan  committee, 
upon  which  action  has  yet  to  be  taken. 
I  would  like  to  enumerate  briefly  the 
30  items  which  the  bill  covers — many  of 
which  go  beyond  the  select  committees 
recommendations. 

These  major  provisions  would  require: 

First.  Full  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure of  union  Internal  proce.s.ses; 

Second.  Full  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure of  union  financial  operations; 

Third.  Criminal  pennltle.i  for  failure 
to  make  such  reports  and  for  false  re- 
ports; 

Fourth.  Criminal  penalties  for  false 
entries  In  and  destruction  of  union 
rccord.s ; 

Fifth.  Pull  repwtlng  and  public  dl.s- 
closure  of  financial  transactions  and 
holdings.  If  any,  by  union  officials  which 
might  Blve  rl.se  to  'confiicts  of  Interest," 
including  payments  by  labor  relations 
consultants; 

Sixth.  Full  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure by  employers  of  expenditures  of 
$5,000  or  more  to  Influence  or  affect  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act; 

Seventh.  Pull  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure of  any  arrangement  by  an  em- 
ployer under  which  another  person 
undertakes  to  influence  or  affect  or  to 
provide  services  which  interfere  with,  re- 
strain, or  coerce  employees  in  the  exer- 
cise of  rishts  guaranteed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act; 

Eighth.  Full  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure by  labor-relations  consultants  of 
their  arrangements  to  influence  or  af- 
fect employees  or  to  provide  services  to 
interfere  with,  re.strain,  or  coerce  em- 
ployees in  the  riRhts  guaranteed  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act ; 

Ninth.  Criminal  penalties  for  the  fail- 
ing to  file  or  falsification  of  reports  re- 
quired by  employers  and  labor  relations 
consultants : 

Tenth.  Criminal  penalties  for  pay- 
ments by  "middlemen"  to  union  officials; 

Eleventh.  Full  reporting  and  public 
disclasure  of  trusteeships  over  subordi- 
nate unions; 

Twelfth.  Criminal  penalties  for  fall- 
uie  to  file  or  falsification  of  required  re- 
ports relating  to  trusteeships  over  sub- 
ordinate unions; 

Thirteenth.  Limitations  upon  proce- 
dure for  establishment,  purpose,  and 
length  of  trusteeships  over  subordinate 
unions ; 

Fourteenth.  Federal  court  proceedings 
to  di-ssolvc  trusteeships,  over  subordinate 


unions   when    not   In   accordance   with 
limitations  of  the  bill; 

Sixteenth  Election  of  con.stltutional 
officers  of  International  unions  at  lea.st 
every  5  years  by  secret  ballot  or  by  dele- 
gates elected  by  .secret  ballot; 

Sixteenth.  Election  of  constitutional 
officers  of  local  unions  at  least  every  4 
years  by  secret  ballot; 

Seventeenth.  Protection  of  union 
members'  right  to  nominate  and  vote  for 
union  officers  without  resti-aint  or  co- 
ercion ; 

Eighteenth.  Prohibition  of  use  of 
union  funds  to  promote  individual  can- 
didacy in  union  elections: 

Nineteenth.  Federal  court  proceedings, 
with  safeRuards  for  internal  union  pro- 
cedures, to  set  aside  elections  in  viola- 
tion of  the  bills  standards; 

Twentieth.  A  Congressional  declara- 
tion of  policy  favoring  codes  of  ethical 
practices  for  labor  organizations  and 
employers; 

Twenty-flrst.  Establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Ethical  Practices, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic, labor  orKanlzatlon.s,  and  employers; 

Twenty-second.  Directing  the  Na- 
tional I-abor  Relations  Board  not  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  "no  man's 
land  "  In  which  employees,  unions,  and 
employers,  covered  by  Federal  law,  are 
left  without  remedies; 

Twenty-third.  A  start  on  speeding  up 
NIRD  procedures  by  clarlfylnB  the  defi- 
nition of  supervisors  and  permitting  pre- 
hearing representative  elections; 

Twenty-fourth.  Banning  shakedown 
picketing  and  making  it  subject  to  man- 
datory Injunction  procedures; 

Twenty-fifth.  Banning  demand  and 
acceptance  by  unions  or  union  repre- 
.sentatives  of  payments  from  Interstate 
truckers  of  improper  unloadinK  fees; 

Twenty-sixth.  Permitting,  with  appro- 
priate safeguards,  prehire  and  7-day 
union-shop  agreements  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry; 

Twenty-.seventh.  Clarification  of  the 
propriety  of  employer  contributions  to 
joint  union-management  apprenticeship 
funds; 

Twenty-eiRhth.  Restoration  of  voting 
rights  to  economic  strikers  engaged  in 
lawful  strikes; 

Twenty-ninth.  Criminal  penalties  for 
embezzlement,  conversion,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  funds  of  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  tax  exempt  under  section  501 
(a)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and 

Thirtieth.  Prohibitions  upon  holding 
union  office  by  individuals  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  the  taking  of  money  or 
violations  of  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported a  number  of  ill-informed  and  in- 
accurate comments  have  been  made  con- 
cerning its  effects.  I  say  that  these  com- 
ments have  been  unfortunate  becau.se 
they  have  sought  to  confuse  rather  than 
clarify;  introduced  partisanship  where 
it  had  been  minimized;  and  jeopardized 
rather  than  enhanced  possibilities  for 
favorable  Congressional  action  on  legis- 
lation this  year. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear 
as  we  begin  this  debate.  I  .should  like  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  of  the  bill.   Frankly,  Mr.  President, 
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I  fear  that  some  who  have  criticized  it 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it 
in  full — either  that  or  modern  trans- 
Atlantic  communications  are  not  up  to 
par. 

F^rst.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
committee  bill  "would  exempt  from  cov- 
erage more  than  60  percent  of  union 
locals."  Justification  for  tl.is  contention 
is  apparently  ba.sed  upon  the  claim  that 
the  cutoff  of  200  members  and  $25,000 
gross  armual  receipts  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  <c>  of  S.  3974  constitutes  "an 
across-the-board  exemption  which  ap- 
plies to  both  the  reporting  requirements 
and  the  regulatory  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  trusteeships  and  elections." 
This  claim  is  completely  fallacious.  Sec- 
tion 101  (c»  provides  an  exemption  only 
for  small  unions  and  applies  only  to  the 
reporting  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
morning  1  noticed  newspaper  reports  to 
the  effect  that  the  Labor  Department  had 
corrected  the  record  by  stating  that  they 
now  understand  that  the  exemption  pro- 
vision for  the  small  unions  would  not 
apply  to  the  trusteeship  and  election 
sections  of  the  bill.  Even  this  limited 
exemption  with  regard  to  reporting  may 
be  easily  lifted  by  the  Secretary  If  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  bill  are  belnB  violated. 
He  has  full  InvestlBatory  authority  to 
support  his  efforts,  and  it  Is  expected 
that  he  will  revoke  any  exemption  when 
It  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  union  members. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  there  are 
many  small  unions — and  for  our  infor- 
mation we  have  been  dependent  largely 
on  a  survey  of  the  California  unions — 
which  have  only  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  or  6 
members.  Because  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  relation  to  reporting  are  so 
extreme  and  provide  such  detailed  pen- 
alties, the  union  officers  of  such  small 
unions  might  experience  extreme  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  reporting  under 
such  strinpent  provisions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  such  unions  there 
would  be  ver>'  little  opportunity  for  abuse 
because  of  their  very  smallness  and  be- 
cause of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  in- 
volved. Consequently,  the  union  offi- 
cials of  such  small  unions  would  be 
unable,  rather  than  unwilling,  to  comply 
fully  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  exempt 
the  small  unions  from  the  reporting  pro- 
visions, but  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  I 
have  said,  can  revoke  the  exemption 
whenever  he  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  furnished  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  bill  would  ex- 
empt 60  percent  of  the  unions,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  90  percent  of  all  union 
members  belong  to  unions  which  have 
more  than  200  members  and  have  more 
than  $25,000  in  gross  annual  receipts,  and 
therefore  would  be  covered,  so  far  as  the 
election  and  trusteeship  provisions  are 
concerned.  Therefore,  the  bill  exempts 
about  7  i>ercent  of  the  union  members 
of  the  country  from  the  reporting  and 
financial  sections,  but  even  that  exemp- 
tion Is  subject  to  withdrawal  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  considers  such 
withdrawal  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 


Misleading  Information  has  been  is- 
sued on  this  point,  and  I  think  it  is  rather 
unfortunate,  because  I  believe  these  sec- 
tions have  been  carefully  drawn.  How- 
ever I  would  have  no  objection  if  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  desired  to  remove 
any  doubt  in  this  field  by  offering  an  ap- 
propriate amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  unfair  to  use  this  section  as  a 
club  with  which  to  beat  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  yield  to 
questioning  at  this  point,  as  he  knows.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  his  committee,  and  I 
am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
My  time  is  taken  up  almost  wholly  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  subcommittees  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

I  have  before  me  a  news  release  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  dated  June 
10,  1958.  the  first  item  of  criticism  of 
the  bill — and  I  am  reading  from  page  1 
of  the  release — states : 

Repeal  of  B  (F)  and  (O)  would  rIbo  ellml- 
nftt«  the  requirement  that  unions  furnUh 
coplet  or  ihelr  repcrU  to  the  union  mem- 
ber c. 

What  does  the  Senator  have  to  say  In 
that  regard? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Secretary,  or 
whoever  wrote  the  release  to  which  the 
Senator  has  reference  points  out.  one  of 
the  problems  has  been  In  connection  with 
that  provision  in  the  present  law,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  In  thaflt  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  I  refer  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947.  In  order 
that  a  union  member  may  be  fully  pro- 
tected, we  felt  that  the  required  infor- 
mation should  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  Washington,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  powers  the  Secretary  has 
under  the  bill.  We  felt  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  give  better  protection  than 
would  anything  else  from  the  abuses 
which  have  been  exposed  by  the  McClel- 
lan committee  hearings.  We  felt,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  give  better  protection 
than  the  provisions  in  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Incidentally,  if  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  read  by 
the  Senator  had  been  satisfactory,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  making  any 
changes. 

We  provide  that  reports  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  in  Washington, 
and  the  Secretary  may  make  them  pub- 
he. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  an  abuse 
within  a  labor  union,  and  finds  that  an 
improper  practice  exists,  he  is  permit- 
ted not  only  to  make  an  investigation, 
but  after  he  has  made  the  investigation 
he  is  permitted  to  make  the  report  public. 
In  that  way  it  would  be  available  to  the 
press.  He  could  also  send  copies  of  the 
report  to  every  member  of  the  union. 

Therefore  the  criticism  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  is  misleading.  If 
anyone  is  concerned  about  that  point,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  it  clarified.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  has  been  particularly  concerned 
about  it,  judging  from  conversations  I 
have  had  with  him ;  and  that  point  could 
be  clarified,  to  make  sure  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  that  authority. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  issue  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin haf  raised.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  at  some  F>oint,  either  during  the 
Senator's  presentation  or  immediately 
following  it,  I  intend  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  title  1  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
the  requirement  for  disclosure  of  the 
management  of  union  funds.  I  have 
already  submitted  an  amendment,  which 
is  on  the  desks  of  all  Senators,  regard- 
ing the  right  of  subpena. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  not  in  the  bill, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  intend  to  offer 
at  least  two  other  amendments.  One 
of  them  will  deal  with  the  question  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  raised. 
Another  one  will  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  coverage  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  it  was 
felt  the  language  in  the  bill  would  give 
the  greatest  protection  to  union  mem- 
bers. The  language  in  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  law  provides  that  the  informa- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  union 
members.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  provision  has  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily, because  union  members,  certainly, 
do  not  have  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  consequently,  in 
many  cases  the  union  members  are  not 
able  to  make  the  careful  study  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  be  able  to  make. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  information 
shall  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary. 
We  felt  that  that  would  give  sufficient 
protection.  However,  as  I  have  said.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  language  which 
would  make  certain  that  the  reports 
would  be  made  available  to  the  members 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  consider  useful. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Including  the  subpena 
issue? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  would  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  "WILEY.  We  can  probably  clarify 
these  points  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  personally 
accept  such  an  amendment.  TJnder  the 
bill  the  Secretary  has  the  same  powers 
he  has  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  offer  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  subpena  feature.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  joins  me — I 
would  accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.    COOPER.     I   have   already   sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  that  effect.    As 
I  said,  at  a  point  later  in  the  discussion 
I  shall  discuss  the  various  amendments  j: 
I  will  offer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  We  have  talked  about  two 
amendments.  One  relates  to  the  power 
of  subpena.  The  other  relates  to  the 
question  of  reports  to  be  made  to  union 
members.  I  am  sure  other  amendments 
will  be  proposed.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  propose  another 
amendment  which  will  provide  for  the 
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repeal  of  the  exemption.     I  should  be 
glad  to  accept  such  an  amendment  also. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  con- 
fer on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  all  the 
powers  which  are  now  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commis.sion.  I  would  Rive 
him  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  power  to  compel 
the  production  of  books  and  papers  and 
documents.  That  amendment  is  already 
lying  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  accept  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  question 
whicli  has  been  raised  about  the  exemp- 
tion of  unions.  Another  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
furnish  to  union  members  reports  on 
matters  which  are  detailed  in  title  I. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  respect  to  the 
reports  being  made  available  to  union 
members,  in  a  further  study  of  the  bill 
I  notice  that  there  is  no  provision  re- 
quirihg  the  local  itself,  which  makes  the 
reports — or  the  local's  oflQccrs— to  tiive 
this  information  to  the  union  members. 
Is  that  the  point  which  the  Senator  is 
discussing  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  By  that 
method,  which  would  be  a  supplemen- 
tary step,  the  local  ofEcers  must  provide 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity 
on  that  point.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  can  make  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  my  thought 
that  we  should  not  require  union  mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  get  copies  of  financial  reports  whicli 
are  required  by  law  to  be  filed  by  their 
unions.  I  think  such  reports  ought  to 
be  available  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  interest.  The  public  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
reports.  I  think  the  bill  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  making 
available  to  members  of  unions  copies  of 
the  reports  which  their  unions  are  com- 
pelled to  file.  The  reports  should  be 
made  available  to  the  members  at  the 
local  union  level.  I  think  that  should 
be  done.  In  the  drafting  of  a  bill  such 
as  this,  I  understand  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  everything  like  that  in 
mind.  Some  small  things  may  be  over- 
looked. But  this  is  not  a  small  matter. 
becau.se  a  person  who  pays  his  dues  as 
a  member  of  a  local  union  should  be  able 
to  get  information  about  his  union  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  w  ho  offered  amendments, 
during  the  3  or  4  days  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  last  week,  which  I  think 
have  strengthened  the  bill  considerably. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — and  I  think  I 
speak  for  both  sides  of  the  aisle— when 
I  state  that  if  any  of  these  proposals 
had  been  made  the  committee  would 
have  considered  them  at  that  time.  We 
are  glad  to  have  them  brought  forward 
now.  But  there  was  no  intention  ever 
to  write  Into  the  bill  anything  which 
would  at  all  lessen  the  effect  of  these 
particular  provisions.  If  language  such 
as  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pro- 


posed is  suggested — and  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion is  a  good  one — we  will  be  glad 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wa.s  not  being 
critical  of  the  committee.  I  know  the 
committee  had  a  difficult  task.  The 
committee  had  very  limited  time  for 
deliberation.  There  may  he  many 
things  I  have  overlooked  in  my  reading 
of  the  bill.  I  made  some  suggestioivs 
which  the  committee  accepted,  and 
which  1  think  have  strengthened  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  With  the  adop- 
tion of  those  suggestions.  I  can  now 
support  the  bill.  I  may  see  other  things 
of  this  nature  which  1  think  should  be 
included.  But  what  appeals  to  me 
about  the  bill  is  that  by  its  provisions 
we  are,  I  know,  dealinp  rather  effec- 
tively with  the  crooks,  hoodlum.s.  and 
di.shonest  persons  who  have  infiltrated 
the  labor  movement  in  .some  areas  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  duubt  that  is 
the  first  step  which  needs  to  be  taken 
in  reform  legislation.  On  the  basis  of 
that  approach,  and  for  that  purjwse.  I 
do  not  see  how  honest  men  can  dis- 
agree. We  may  disagree  as  to  the 
method;  but  as  to  the  objective  of  driv- 
ing crooks,  ex-convicts,  and  thieves  out 
of  positions  of  authority  in  the  labor 
unions  I  do  not  ;see  how  there  can  he 
any  disagreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.^as. 

Mr.  WILEY  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  WILEY.  I  agree  with  all  the 
generalities  which  have  been  stated.  I 
heard  the  Senator  s  statement  in  which 
he  answered  the  criticism  which  was 
made,  apparently,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  others.  I  want  to  get  at  the 
meat  of  that  particular  question.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  known  one  another  long 
enough  to  know  tliat  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  to  continue  asking  his 
questions. 

Mr.  WILEY  We  have  agreed  so  far 
that  a  part  of  the  report  was  correct. 
Let  us  not  call  the  comments  criticism. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1  has  .said  ^e  intends  to  propose 
an  amendment  whjch  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  iccept. 

Here  is  something:  else  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  said: 

Under  section  101  (c)  of  the  bill,  labor 
organizations  having  less  tlum  $25,000  gross 
annual  Income  and  fewer  than  200  members 
are  exempt  from  the  bill's  requirements. 

This  Is  an  acroM- the -board  exemption 
which  applies  to  tkDth  reporting  require- 
ments and  the  regulatory  provlslona  with 
respect  to  trusteeshipii  and  elections. 

A  little  further  on  the  Secretary  says: 

In  addition,  there  1«  nothing  to  prevent  a 
local  which  falls  to  n-eet  the  exemption  re- 
quirements fnim  being  subdivided  into  a.«; 
many  locals  as  necessary  to  make  them  all 
exempt.  The  bill's  rfqulrements  are  thus. 
In  effect,  limited  to  national  and  Interna- 
tlon.il  unions  and  those  local  unions  where 
subdivision  may  be  Impractical. 


I  am  sure  the  distingul.shed  Senator 
from  MassRchus*  tts  wants  the  legisla- 
tion wliich  will  be  evolved  to  he  .'Rtisfac- 
tory.  As  the  .Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  we  want  to  rid  the  unions  of  crooks, 
racketeers,  and  the  other  fellows  who  are 
injuring  unionism.  We  want  to  protect 
honest  labor. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  T  understand  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  i.ssued  a  clari- 
fying, correcting  statement,  to  the  effect 
that,  after  studying  the  bill  further,  they 
believe  the  exemption  provL-^ion  dors  not 
pertain  to  the  trustee.ihlp  and  election 
provisions  In  that  respect,  they  have 
already  corrected  their  previous  state- 
ment. 

It  IS  a  fact,  however,  that  the  exemp- 
tion provision  does  pertain  to  locals  hav- 
ing fewer  than  200  members  and  le.ss 
than  $25,000  in  receipts.  That  repre- 
.sents  about  7  percent  of  the  union  mem- 
bers In  the  Nation.  We  provide,  on 
page  7,  line  1,  of  the  bill,  that  becau.se 
of  the  smallncss  of  size  and  the  detailed 
reporting — 

Lj\bor  organizations  having  fewer  than  200 
members  and  gross  annu;il  receipts  of  !*«» 
than  125.000  •  •  •  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provlslorui  of  this  section  :  PTov\d*d.  lliai  the 
Secretary  may  revoke  Ute  exemption  of  any 
lutxjr  organization  with  respect  to  which  he 
determines,  after  such  Investigation  a.s  he 
deems  prop>er.  that  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion would  be  served  Uiereby. 

So  I  make  three  brief  answers:  Fir.st. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  retracted  a 
part  of  his  stricture  already.  Second, 
exemption  can  be  revoked  at  any  time 
by  the  Secretary.  Third,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  di.scus.sed  Uiis  mat- 
ter, also,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
an  amendment  wiiicli  will  remove  Uiis 
exemption. 

I  know  It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  me  to  be  so 
agreeable,  but  I  am  saying  that  I  will  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No;  it  docs  not  shock 
me.  I  have  found  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  be  agreeable  on  all  oc- 
casions, both  on  and  off  the  Senate 
floor.  I  am  sure  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  popularity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  attacks  on  the 
bill  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  on 
matters  which,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  indicated,  are  either 
legislative  oversights  or  are  due  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  are  not  substan- 
tive differences.  Therefore,  at  any  time 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  speaking  for  myself.  I 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  amendments  in  the  commit- 
tee. TTie  committee  has  accepted  more 
than  50  amendments  already,  many  of 
them  quite  substantial,  many  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  would 
have  supported  other  amendments  if  any 
member  of  the  committee  at  that  time 
had  been  aware  of  our  legislative  omis- 
sions or  had  felt  strongly  that  a  different 
approach  should  have  been  u.sed. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  suggested  his 
amendment  I  indicated  on  the  floor,  as 
I  did  in  the  committee,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  .should  Lke  to  pursue 
my  course  for  a  few  minutes.     I  must 
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apologize  because,  not  being  a  member 
of  the  Senator's  committee,  ordinarily  I 
do  not  follow  the.se  matters  in  detail.  I 
do  so  now  with  but  one  objective.  I  am 
doinrr  it  to  clarify  the  generalities  which 
have  been  interjected  on  both  sides  in 
the  debate.  Having  practiced  law  for  30 
years.  I  want  the  facts.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  his  statement,  said: 

The  committee  bill  would  relieve  unions 
seeking  NLRB  recognition  f>f  the  obligation 
to  file  financial  reports  with  the  Secretary  of 
Lrfibor.  and  to  make  these  reports  available 
to  their  membership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  point.  It  is  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  about 
niakuig  such  reports  available  to  the 
members. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper)  also  has  been  concerned  about 
it;  and  I  have  staled  that  we  would  be 
delighted  to  include  language  which 
would  provide  that  tlie  reporUs  in  some 
rea.sonable  form  would  be  submitted  to 
the  membership. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  that  clarifies 
the  matter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  cover  that  point,  too. 

Mr  KENNEDY  "i'es;  and  I  agree. 
So  all  of  us  are  in  agreement. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Yes. 

Then  we  have  the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  Lab  .r.  while  given  cer- 
tain duties  and  enforcement  obligations  by 
the  committee  bill,  would  be  provided  with 
Inadequate  powers  to  properly  discharge  his 
responsibilities. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor feels  that  the  powers  the  bill  will 
give  him,  which  are  ttie  same  as  those 
he  has  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — to  investigate,  eiitw,  inspect,  and 
so  forth — are  insufficient.  Therefore, 
the  Senator  from  Kei.tucky  I  Mr.  Coo- 
per! proposes  to  subm  t  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  thai  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  be  given  tlie  same  powers — 
relating  to  the  attend; ince  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  patiers.  and 
documents — that  are  provided  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914. 
as  amended.  We  shall  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  fine.  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Kent  icky  refer  to  that 
amendment  a  moment  igo. 

Here  is  another  comment: 

Other  serious  dcflclenc.es  In  the  commit- 
tee's proposals  Include  th<'  destruction  of  the 
present  rights  of  union  members  to  seek 
State  and  Federal  court  relief  to  enforce 
their  democratic  rights;  t.'ie  continuation  of 
a  no  mans  land  between  State  and  Federal 
labor  law  which  denies  egal  protection  to 
thousands  of  workers,  and  the  relaxation 
and  In  some  ca.«!es  total  destrtictlon  of  the 
present  legal  protection;  provided  union 
members. 

Let  me  make  this  comment :  If  this  is 
true,  it  would  obviate,  or  would  attempt 
to  obviate,  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Court  regarding  the  ri  ,'hts  of  a  worker 
to  his  wages,  and  so  fcrth.  What  does 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  have 
to  say  about  that  criticL'  m? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  a  more  sub- 
stantive question.  At  the  present  time, 
if  a  union  member  fee-s  that  his  rights 
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have  been  jeopardized  in  an  electionThe 
is  able  to  appeal  to  a  State  court.  I  have 
done  some  research  into  that  matter, 
and  I  believe  we  have  found  that  only  one 
local  union  election  in  recent  years  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  result  of  an  attempt 
by  a  member  to  obtain  his  rights  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  State  court.  The  classic 
example  of  the  dilBcultics  involved  is 
that  of  the  13  members  of  the  Tcam.sters 
Union,  who,  after  weeks  and  months  of 
litigation,  have  had  to  accept  a  settle- 
ment which  is  highly  unsatisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  holding  of  an  election;  but 
the  lawyer  for  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers has  submitted  a  bill  for  $300,000. 
So  that  is.  I  believe,  the  classic  example 
of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  the  members 
to  appeal  to  a  Slate  court  is  useless. 

In  the  bill  we  provide  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when- 
ever a  member  believes  that  his  rights, 
as  provided  in  the  bill  in  the  case  of  an 
election,  have  been  denied  to  him.  Then 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  effect  becomes 
the  union  member's  lawyer.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  pro- 
vision now  in  effect. 

So  I  believe  that  anyone  who  examines 
the  bill  and  compares  it  to  the  situation 
prevailing  under  present  law  will  con- 
clude that  this  bill  is  better  than  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  in  the  ratio  that 
l.OCO  is  greater  than  1  ;  and  I  shall  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  he 
agrees  that  the  bill  will  give  relief  and 
will  provide  for  it  by  means  of  the  pro- 
vision giving  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  rather  than  to  the 
State  courts. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  includes  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  elections,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  1 ;  and  they  will  provide  equity, 
as  compared  to  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  bill  attempt  to 
reverse  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  it  has  no  effect 
on  that  point.  The  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  were  in  regard  to  certain 
picketing. 

Mr.  WILEY.  And  also  in  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  salaries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that. 
But  this  measure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  matter,  because  this  bill  deals  with 
elections  and  membership. 

Under  the  trusteeship  provisions  of 
the  bill,  a  union  member  still  has  the 
power  to  go  into  a  State  court.  But,  in 
addition,  the  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  power  to  revoke  a  trustee- 
ship after  it  has  been  in  existence  for  8 
months. 

In  the  case  of  elections,  the  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority — and 
we  expect  him  to  enforce  this  section — 
to  set  aside  any  election  in  which  a 
member  is  denied  his  rights,  whereas  at 
the  present  time  a  member  is  not  given 
that  right,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  and 
cannot  afford  to  carry  a  case  into  a  State 
court. 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  been  able  to 
find  only  one  case  in  which  a  member 
was  able  to  carry  his  case  into  court, 
in  recent  years;  that  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  election. 

Mr.  WILEry.  So  I  understand  that  the 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 


a  member's  present  rights  In  relation  to 
a  union  or  union  members  who  may  in- 
vade his  rights,  along  the  hnes  sug- 
gested in  the  two  recent  decL-^ions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  bill  simply  gives  ad- 
ditional rights,  as  I  understand 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  order  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  can  look  after  the  mem- 
ber's interests  in  the  case  of  such  elec- 
tions in  the  unions  and  in  cases  of 
trusteeship,  and  so  forth.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  read 
the  bill  at  the  bottom  of  page  22  and 
on  pa?e  23 — where  there  is  a  short  sec- 
tion— and  on  pages  24  and  25.  which  very 
clearly  spell  out  the  rights  a  union  mem- 
ber has  under  the  bill.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  be.st  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  the  answer  to  my 
question  is  "Yes."  is  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct;  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  Pre.^ident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  covered 
the  point  I  have  in  mind  very  compe- 
tently.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  further  word :  So  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  despite  my 
inability  heretofore  to  find  time  to  study 
the  bill — although  I  shall  study  it — let 
me  say  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  a  good  job  for  me,  and 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  he  has 
brought   out   these   points. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident,  because 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  asked, 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
submit  the  amendments  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  thus  eliminate  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to 
speak  for  several  minutes  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill,  as  I  saw  it  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  speak  for  5  minutes, 
and  that  thereafter  I  may  obtain  the 
floor  again,  in  order  to  conclude  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered ;  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  subjects  with  which  the 
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bill  deals.  One  deals  with  the  question 
of  union  democracy.  The  other  deals 
with  revisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

On  the  subject  of  union  democracy, 
there  are  two  titles.  Title  I  concerns 
itself  with  the  management  of  union 
funds  and  the  punishment  of  officials 
who  mismanage  such  funds.  It  is  de- 
si  ^cned  to  protect  the  individual  members 
of  unions. 

Title  II  deals  with  trusteeships,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

A  third  subject,  and  the  one  about 
which  I  am  sure  the  greatest  issue  will 
be  made  during  the  debate,  deals  with 
revisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

For  the  moment,  I  address  myself  and 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate— as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellanI  have  done — to 
the  first  title,  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  protection  of  union  members. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  after  the  debate  at  the 
time  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Fund  Act,  and  after 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  stated 
that  there  would  be  hearings  on  this 
bill,  and  that  a  bill  would  be  reported, 
I  attended  the  hearings,  and  I  also  at- 
tended the  meetings  at  which  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  bill  in  executive 
session. 

I  wish  to  say — becau':e  I  believe  it 
should  be  .said  in  all  fairne.ss — that  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  presided 
over  the  hearings  with  great  diligence, 
and  I  may  say  with  absolute  fairness. 
He  gave  full  opportunity  to  consider,  in 
the  limited  time  we  had,  all  proposals 
that  were  made.  He  de.  erves  full  com- 
mendation for  his  work  and  fairness. 

The  bin  was  considered  by  the  full 
committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts has  said,  word  by  word  and  line 
by  line. 

Although  some  amendments  were  of- 
fered and  were  defeated — yet  I  must 
say  that  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  this  morning  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  I 
are  additional  ones;  and  if  corrections 
are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  those  ques- 
tions, I  do  not  have  any  recollection  that 
they  were  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. If  I  am  wrong  about  that.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
advise  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  is  that  there 
was  a  full  and  honest  discu.ssion  of  title 
1,  and  every  consideration  was  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
amendments  which  were  propo.sed.  If 
the  proposals  which  I  am  about  to  offer 
amendments  to  cover,  were  not  covered 
in  the  committee  hearings,  it  was  not  by 
design  or  purpose;  it  was  an  oversight. 

The  first  amendment  I  call  up  lies  upon 
the  desks  of  Members.  It  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  full  subpena  pow- 
ers that  are  granted  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.s.sion,  and  which  is  also  granted 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 


My  amendment  would  Irusert  In  the 
bill  the  following  n(?w  section: 

Sec.  503.  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investi- 
gation provided  for  In  this  act,  the  provisions 
of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
boolts,  papers,  and  do<uments)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml.'.'ilon  Act  of  September  16,  1914, 
as  amended  (15  U.  S  C.  49,  50),  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  tae  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  any 
otncers  designated  by  him. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  full  powers  of  the  Secretary 
would  be  under  tic  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  .section  49.  title  15, 
United  States  Code  Annotated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section    49.  DortiMrvTARY    Evidence — Depo- 
sitions--Witness.es 

For  the  purposes  of  sections  41-46  and  47- 
58  of  this  title  the  Commission,  or  Its  duly 
authorized  at^ont  or  agents,  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  have  aocess  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  and  the  right  to  copy  any 
documentary  evidence  of  any  corporation  be- 
ing Investigated  or  proceeded  against:  and 
the  Commission  shall  have  power  to  require 
by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  prcductlon  of  all  such  doc- 
umentary evidence  relating  to  any  matter 
under  Investlj^atlon.  Any  member  of  the 
CommlfKion  may  sign  subpenas,  and  mem- 
bers and  e.Kaminers  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  ami  afllrmationa,  examine 
witnesses,   and   recel\e   evidence. 

Such  attendance  ol  wltne.eses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence,  may 
be  required  from  ar.y  place  in  the  United 
States,  at  any  deslg  lated  place  of  hearing. 
And  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subi)ena  the 
Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  Slates  n  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documentary  evidence. 

Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
inquiry  Is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  contu- 
macy or  refu.sal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to 
any  corporation  or  other  person.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  corporation  or  other 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  or 
to  produce  documentary  evidence  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  evidence  touching  the  mat- 
ter In  question;  and  \ny  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
writs  of  mandamus  commanding  any  person 
or  corporation  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  41-46  and  47-58  of  this  title  or 
any  order  of  the  Commission  made  in  purou- 
ance  thereof. 

The  Commission  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  [iroceedlng  or  In- 
vestigation pending  under  sections  41-40  and 
47  58  of  this  title  at  any  stage  of  such  pro- 
ceeding or  lnvestlga:lon.  Such  depositions 
mnv  bo  taken  before  any  person  designated 
by  the  Commission  and  having  power.) to  ad- 
minister oaths.  Such  testimony  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  the  person  taking  the 
deposition,  or  under  his  direction,  and  shall 
then  be  subscribed  by  the  deponent.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  ajipear  and  de- 
pose and  to  product-  documentary  evidence 
In  the  same  manner  ns  witnesses  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  ar.d  testify  and  produce 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Commission 
as  hereinbefore  prov;ded. 

Witnesses  summoiied  before  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 


that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  court*  of  the 
United  States,  and  witnesses  whose  dep>o- 
Bitlons  are  taken  and  the  persons  taking  the 
same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attend- 
ing and  testifying  or  from  producing  docu- 
mentary evidence  before  the  Commission  or 
In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence,  dcxrumentary  or 
otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  crim- 
inate him  or  subject  him  to  a  [x-nulty  or  for- 
feltvire.  But  no  natural  person  shall  be 
profccutcd  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
may  testify,  or  produce  evidence,  documen- 
tary or  otherwl.se,  before  the  Commission  In 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  It:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  natural  person  so  testifying 
shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment for  perjury  committed  In  so  testify- 
ing. (Sopt.  26.  1914,  ch.  311,  sec.  9.  38  Stat. 
722.; 

HISTORICAL    NOTC 

Transfer  of  functions;  All  executive  and 
administrative  functions  of  the  Federal 
'lYade  Commission  were,  with  certain  reier- 
vatlcms,  transferred  to  the  Chairman  of  such 
Conmilsslon  by  \9:>0  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
8.  section  1.  effective  May  24,  1950  (15  F  R 
3175.  64  Stat.  — ).  set  out  In  note  under  sec- 
tion 41  ol  this  title. 

moss   RETERENCra 

Administrator  of  Wages  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion. Secretary  of  I.ab<>r.  and  the  Industry 
committees  under  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
application  of  this  secllon  to.  see  section  200 
of  title  29,  Labor. 

Contempts: 

ContemtJts  constituting  crimes,  see  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  18,  Crimes  and  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Jury  trial  for  contempt  In  labor  disputes 
ca-res.  see  section  3692  of  title  18.  Crimes  and 
Criminal  Procedure. 

Jury  trial  of  criminal  contempt.^,  see  sec- 
tion 3091  of  title  18,  Crimes  and  Criminal 
Procedure 

Llinllntlon  of  prosecution,  tee  section  3285 
of   title   18.  Crimes  and   Criminal   ProcP'lure 

Power  of  court,  seo  section  401  of  title  18. 
Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure. 

Power  of  Supreme  Court  to  prescribe  pro- 
cedure to  and  including  and  after  verdict, 
see  sections  3771  and  3772  of  title  18,  Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure. 

Witness  In  foreign  country  falling  to  ap- 
pear pursuant  to  subpena.  see  section  1784 
of  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure. 

Fees  of  United  States  commissioners  for 
taking  and  certifying  depositions,  see  section 
633  of  title  28,  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure. 

Hearings  and  investigations  under  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  application  to.  see  sec- 
tion 209  of  title  29.  Labor. 

Per  diem  and  mileage  of  witnesses,  see 
section  1821  of  title  28,  Judiciary  and  Judi- 
cial Procedure. 

Writs,  Issuance  of.  see  section  1651  of  title 
28,  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment will,  without  any  question,  insure 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
investigations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
would  accept  the  amendment  very  hap- 
pily. I  think  it  would  be  well  that  any 
Senator  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
matter  be  informed  that  we  are  about 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If  that 
were  agreeable.  Then  the  suggestion 
could  be  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  want  the  Senate  to  be  in- 
formed, before  any  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, by  having  a  q  lorum  call.  I 
should  like  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  any  member  of  the  committee 
or  any  other  Senator  who  is  interested 
that  the  purpo.se  of  the  quorum  call  is 
to  notify  them  precedirg  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  or.  if  th'>re  Is  to  be  any 
discussion,  so  Senators  may  be  present 
and  di.scu.ss  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  desire  to  formal- 
ly call  up  any  amendment  before  the 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  COOPEJR.  Yes;  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  I  hfve  ju-st  stated. 
The  amendment  is  layinr  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  C»FFICER.  The 
amendment  cflered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  LrcisLATTVE  Cleik.  It  Ls  pro- 
posed, on  page  36,  betwe?  n  lines  6  and  7, 
to  insert  the  following  n.-w  secticn: 

Sec.  503  For  the  purpos«s  of  any  invefti- 
gatlon  provided  fi;r  In  thl ;  act,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  and  10  (r  latlng  to  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  i  he  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents  >  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16, 
1914.  as  amended  (15  U  J  .  C  49.  50i.  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  S;crcUiry  of  Labor 
or  any  ofBcers  designated  by  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  ITesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  ca  led  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Ai;ott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capohart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Cise.  N   J. 

Ca.se.  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cvirils 

Dirk.'en 

Douplas 

Dworshak 

Eistland 

ElU-nder 

Ervln 

Flanders 

Frear 


Pulbrlght 

Ooldvkaur 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 


M'^Namara 
Mtjnroney 
Murse 
M  )rton 
Mundt 


Hlckenlooper  Murray 

HoblilztfU  Neubergcr 

Holland  P.-vstore 

Hruska  Payne 

Ives  Potter 

Jarkson  Proxmlre 

Javlls  Purtell 

Jenner  Revercomb 

John.son.  Tex  Robertson 

John.slon,  S.  i;.  Ru.s.sp11 

Jordan  Smathers 

Kefauver  Smith.  Maine 

Kennedy  Smith.  N   J. 

Kerr  Spnrkman 

Knowland  Biennis 

Kuchei  SymlnKton 

Luusche  Talmadge 

Long  Thurmond 

MaKnu.son  Watktna 

Malone  Wllry 

Mansfield  Williams 

Martin.  Iowa  Yarborough 

Martin   Pa.  Young 
McClellan 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
HfnningsI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey!,  rnd  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  O'MahoneyI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltonstallI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Noith  Dakota  (Mr. 
Lancer  I,  the  Senator  frcm  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoepfel],     and     the     Senator     from 


Minnesota    [Mr.  Thye]    are   absent   on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Tiie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper!. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  what  his  amendment  purports  to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  before  the  quorum  call  I  offered  my 
amendment  '  F,"  which  lies  on  the  desks 
of  Senators.  It  would  insert  on  page  36 
of  the  bill  a  new  section,  section  503. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Are  copies  of  the 
amendment  available? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  submitted  the 
amendment  yesterday.  It  is  on  the  desks 
of  Senators. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ple. It  IS  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
all  the  power  he  needs  to  make  an  ade- 
quate investigation  in  the  several  in- 
stances in  which  he  is  required  by  the 
pending  bill  to  make  investigations.  It 
would  do  that  by  giving  him  the  same 
.•^ubpena  powers  that  are  given  to  Uie 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  incorporate  in  the  amendment  the 
powers  which  are  now  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  same  pro- 
cedure of  granting  subpena  powers  has 
been  followed  with  respect  to  other  legis- 
lation. The  same  powers  have  been 
given  to  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  It  has  been  done  in  other 
cases. 

I  have  placed  In  the  Record  secticn 
49,  title  XV,  of  the  United  States  Code 
Annotated.  This  section  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  full  power  of  access 
and  to  copy  any  documentary  evidence  of 
a  labor  organization.  It  would  give  him 
the  power  of  subpena,  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  witnesses  and  of  documents. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  would  give  to  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  juris- 
diction to  enforce  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

This  is  one  of  the  issue  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  It  has  been  stated 
that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  contains  no  such  provision.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  to  coirect  the  situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  present  language 
of  the  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
same  power  as  he  has  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  However,  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  a  good  one. 
If  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  commit- 
tee, we  would  have  accepted  it.  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  proposed  it.  I  accept 
it,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  also  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment  and  a 
constructive     amendment.     For     what- 


ever the  reason  may  be,  the  amendment 
was  not  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Because  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
may  find  ourselves  with  relation  to  the 
other  body,  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  this  amendment,  so 
that  it  will  be  clear  that  it  speaks  with 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  overwhelming 
voice  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  join  the  minority 
leader.  If  we  start  by  being  unanimous, 
we  may  well  dispose  of  the  bill  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  As  the  minority 
leader  has  stated,  it  is  a  constructive 
amendment.  I  welcome  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  observation: 
I  believe  that  we  shall  produce  a  bill 
covering  the  subjects  which  the  McClel- 
lan committee  has  been  investigating. 
We  shall  do  it  on  one  condition,  and  that 
is  that  we  maintain  a  complete  absence 
of  partisanship  in  the  entire  area.  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  exactly  vhat  spirit,  and  I 
welcome  the  evidence  that  the  same 
spirit  prevails  across  the  aisle,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  accepted  the 
amendment.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  pros^ress  in  this  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  observation. 
When  the  bill  was  beinp  considered — at 
least  by  the  full  committee — I  must  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  there 
was  no  proposal  that  the  amendment 
which  I  am  now  offering,  be  included 
in  the  bill.  So  if  it  has  not  been  inserted 
in  the  bill,  we  must  say,  in  all  fairness 
and  honesty,  that  it  was  not  because  of 
any  design  or  purpose  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It  was 
a  result  of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  think  that  should  be  stated,  so  that  the 
situation  may  be  clear. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  question.  It  has  been  repeated 
a  couple  of  times  in  colloquy  that  this 
amendment  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  subc>ena  witnesses,  and  the  books 
and  records  of  a  union. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  same 
power  would  he  vested  in  the  Secretary 
to  subpena  the  books  and  records,  as 
well  as  subpena  individuals,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  a  bribery  allegation,  when 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  books  and 
records  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  to  be 
investigated? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  ix)wer  which  my  amendment  would 
give  the  Secretary  would  apply  to  all  in- 
vestigations, which  would  be  made  under 
the  biU. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment,  but  I  should 
like,  first  of  all,  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has.  that  the  amendment  was  not 
discussed  In  committee.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  and  by  myself,  and  perhaps  by 
other  members  of  the  committee.  We 
urKcd  that  that  amendment  be  adopted 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRIlSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  not  in  the  exact 
lanKuaae  of  the  proposed  amendment,  of 
course.  However,  I  would  not  wl.ih  any- 
one to  Ret  the  lmpre8^lon  that  my  at- 
tendance at  the  committee  »c.«(;ilon  wan 
fto  .lUpHhod  and  hnpluizaid  that  «uch  an 
obvious.  BlarlnK   defect  was  overlooked. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  discussed 
not  only  once,  but  2  or  3  times  durlnt? 
the  day.  What  I  say  i.s  not  intended  as 
any  critici.'-m  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  reason  why  the  Senator 
does  not  remember  it  is  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time  he  was  called  to  the  floor  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  the  mu- 
tual-security bill,  in  which  he  was  vitally 
Interested,  particularly  with  reference  to 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  which  he  was 
spon.sorinp. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thine 
about  this  amendment,  somethins  that 
should  be  said.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
80th  Cont^ress  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  passed.  Shortly  after  that  it  be- 
came recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, that  in  several  respects  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  amended. 
That  subject  will  be  discu.'-sed  at  some 
length  in  the  next  2  or  3  days.  How- 
ever, in  the  lr.«t  few  Congresses  every 
bill  to  amend  tl.e  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
Iain  idle.  There  has  been  no  eflort  to 
adopt  any  amendment  to  that  act.  That 
was  true  even  during  tiie  last  session  of 
Congress,  when  bills  to  that  end  were 
introduced.  Even  thouf;h  such  bills  had 
the  support  of  both  manat^cment  and 
labor,  they  still  remained  in  committee, 
and  no  action  was  taken  on  them.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  con- 
struction unions. 

I  cite  these  facts  only  to  show  that  the 
questions  which  will  be  debated  today 
and  tomorrow  and  Saturday  and  per- 
haps next  week  are  important  questions. 
These  questions  have  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  Conpre.'s.  but  have  not  re- 
ceived its  attention. 

In  order  that  I  may  maintain  some 
consistency  in  the  position  I  have  taken 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  with  respect  to  S.  2888. 
the  bill  to  control  and  regulate  welfare 
and  pension  funds,  I  objected,  first,  to 
takint;  up  the  bill  the  day  after  the  re- 
port was  made.  Then  I  objected  later 
to  taking  it  up  1  day  after  the  report 
and  the  bill  as  amended  were  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  since 
then  have  shown  that  my  objection  was 


rather  sound.  Once  that  bill  Kot  to  the 
House,  the  glaring  defects  which  I  tried 
to  point  out  on  the  floor  of  fie  Senate 
were  recognized.  In  fact,  the  bill  now 
is  in  such  controversy  that  it  may  well 
be  there  will  be  no  bill  passed  at  all, 
although  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  true. 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  critical 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  do  yay,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  ask  Senators  to  take  up  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude,  and  tnis  Importance,  which 
was  available  for  printing  in  Its  final 
form  only  yestercay.  and  the  report  on 
which  was  available  for  printing  in  final 
form  only  yestercay,  on  such  short  no- 
tice. It  goes  without  saying  that  no 
Senator  ha«  had  m  opportunity  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  bill  to  his  constituents  or 
to  analv/re  it. 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texa^,     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALI,OTT.  I  am  happy  to  yW-ld 
Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texan.  Would  the 
ar^iimrnt  the  distinguished  Senator  lias 
made  not  al.so  apply  with  equal  force  to 
amendments,  su'h  as  the  Knowland 
amendments,  which  were  ofTered  from 
the  floor,  and  wne  printed  only  a  few 
hours  aq:o? 

Mr.  AI LOTT.  I  expect  it  would. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  there  has  been  consid- 
erable urgency  txpres.'^cd  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  report 
a  bill  promptly,  and  the  demand  came 
from  several  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  a  date  be  fixed  for  re- 
porting a  bill.  The  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  is  a  member  proceeded  in 
good  faith  to  carry  out  the  wiihes  of 
the  Senate.  It  held  hoarlngs.  When 
the  hearings  were  concluded  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  in  an  orderly  fa.'^h- 
ion  to  mark  up  the  bill.  After  the  bill 
was  marked  up,  a  rca  onable  leniith  of 
time  was  civen  to  both  sides— I  might 
say  more  time  than  Is  usually  given  on 
other  bills — to  prepare  the  report.  After 
the  report  was  prepared  and  printed 
and  on  each  Member's  desk,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority  leader — who  only 
a  few  weeks  aKO  was  urging  haste  in  ac- 
tion on  a  labor  bill — we  held  it  up  until 
tcday  so  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  have  the  report  available  to 
him.  That  is  .something  we  do  not  have 
available  as  to  any  amendment  that  has 
been  submitted. 

Therefore  I  fhould  like  to  point  out 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  in- 
consistent to  urge  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceed with  due  haste  to  try  to  get  a  bill 
to  the  other  body  in  time  for  action  at 
this  session,  and.  when  that  is  done,  to 
criticize  us  for  being  too  hasty. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  Senator,  and  make  the  answer  very 
short,  because  I  believe  his  comment  can 
be  answered  in  one  breath.  We  were 
told  that  we  had  to  take  up  S.  2888  be- 
cause we  had  a  terrifically  important 
piece  of  pending  legislation  to  consider, 
namely,  the  military  pay  raise  bill. 
That  was  an  important  bill.  However, 
we  adopted  the  conference  report  on  that 
bill  on  Monday.  May  12.  after  a  few  hours 
of   debate   on   the  floor  of   the   Senate. 


Then  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  rather  inconsequential  mat- 
ters for  th(  better  part  of  2  weeks. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear  re- 
garding the  committee  procedure  on  the 
pending  bill.  The  whole  committee  was 
called  into  session  last  Thursday.  Even 
though  the  mutual  aid  bill  was  under 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  commit- 
tee to  a  great  extent — and  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  this  on  behalf  of  my.self  be- 
cau.se  I  was  there,  as  were  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee — 
stayed  in  session  all  day  Thursday  and 
all  day  Friday. 

About  4:30  or  5  o'clock  Friday  after- 
noon the  bill  was  ordeied  reported.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  joined  in  voting  to 
report  It  with,  I  believe,  several  very 
sound  and  good  reservations. 

When  the  bill  was  reported.  It  was  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  dls- 
tinguifrhed  Fei'.ator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Him.  I,  and  the  chairmin  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  dl.'tlngul*  bed  Senator  from 
^!a.'s:^.chuRelts  I  Mr,  Kennedy  1 .  vk  ho  fixed 
the  lime  uhen  the  report  would  be  sub- 
mitted No  ono  else  objected  No  one 
else  named  a  time  No  one  el.se  at- 
tempted to  nnme  a  date  The  time  an- 
nounced by  the  re*  pectivc  chairmen,  as 
we  all  sat  around  the  table,  was  4  o'clock 
Monday  afternoon.  I  understand  that  it 
was  somehow  a';reed  that  this  time 
should  be  accelerated,  and  it  was  accel- 
ernled. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  Smith  I  came  to  the 
floor  with  the  minority  views  thorlly 
after  noon  on  Monday. 

I  point  this  out  only  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  bill  which  was  en- 
titled to  a  longer  time  for  study  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  bill  and  the 
report  were  fil*»d  and  the  lime  when  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  I 
understand  thnt  the  bill  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  that  no  moti-in  I  might 
make  would  be  elfcctual  to  delay  iLs  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement.    Then  I  will  yield. 

I  respect  the  obligation  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  to  schedule  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  task.  But  I  still  say.  and  I  would  be 
inconsistent  if  I  did  not  m-iintain  this 
position,  that  the  time  which  has  elap.«ed 
between  the  reporting  of  the  bill  and  the 
filing  of  the  report,  and  the  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  on  the  bill — 24 
hours — is  far  too  short  a  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  may  say 
that  the  scheduling  of  the  bill  for  con- 
sideration was  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  the  distinguLshed  mi- 
nority leader,  who  has  a  slight  interest 
in  the  matter.  I  had  hoped  to  say  that 
while  the  Senator  from  California  was 
pre.sent.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  to  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  cannot 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  In  one 
breath,  the  minority  seems  to  be  very 
anxious  to  proceed  to  have  the  bill 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate,  even  though  it 
has  to  be  in. the  form  of  amendments 
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on  the  floor  which  have  not  received 
committee  consideratio.i.  In  the  next 
breath,  they  seem  to  want  to  stall  the 
legl.slatlon  after  it  has  come  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  e  will  be  no 
amendments  ofTered  by  me  which  have 
no!    been  considered  in   committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  were 
ofTered  to  the  last  bill  \lthout  consider- 
ation by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  such  amendments 
were  offered  by  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
speaking  personally  to  he  Senator  from 
Colorado;  I  am  speaking  about  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  speak  for  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  advocate  that  we 
hold  up  action  on  the  oUl  until  we  take 
up  each  amendmrnt,  si  nd  it  to  our  con- 
stituents, and  get  thrir  recommenda- 
tions on  it? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  That  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand it  is  not;  but  '.  understood  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  recommend- 
ing that  the  bill  lie  oi  Senators'  desks 
for  a  jjeriod.  until  Senators  could  consult 
with  their  constituents,  or  could  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  my  belief,  yes. 
I  Intend  to  try  to  i  emain  consistent 
about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  long 
would  the  Senator  f r  )m  Colorado  like 
us  to  lay  the  proposed  legislation  aside 
before   proceeding   fur .her  with   it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  not  going  to  do  that. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  could  very  well  do  It. 
I  am  trying  to  keep  faith  with  the 
minority.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDTl,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr,  KnovlandI.  and  other 
Senators  said  that  If  he  bill  went  back 
to  the  committee,  it  would  not  come  out; 
or  that  if  it  did  comf  out.  it  would  be 
too  late.  It  was  fii.ally  agreed  that 
the  committee  would  ry  to  report  a  bill 
by  June  10.  We  have  tried  our  best  to 
keep  faith. 

We  are  trying  to  idve  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  act  on  the  oill.  But  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  oth  -r  Members  of  the 
minority  share  the  vi-?ws  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senate  might  proceed 
to  the  consideration  ( f  other  bills,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  those  Senators  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves   with  the  measure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  an  speaking  for  my- 
self. I  am  speaking  my  own  views.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  h:is  asked  me  to  state 
a  time.  I  think  a  bill  of  this  importance 
should  be  on  the  calei.dar  and  the  report 
should  be  available  for  at  least  a  week 
before  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

To  conclude  my  pr-liminary  remarks: 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  support 
the  bill.  I  ix)int  out  that  this  is  one  of 
the  tightening  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  was  talked  aboi;t  and  considered  in 
committee,  although  not  in  this  precise 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl.  The 
question  is  on  agree inj  to  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  1.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  I,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tMr. 
Hennincs),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Clark  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  O'MahoneyJ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachu-setts  (Mr, 
SaltonstallI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Lancer],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr, 
ScHOEPPEL),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr,  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Lancer],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr,  SCHOEPPEL  1,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 86 


Alkcn 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bible 

Brickcr 

Bridge* 

Buah 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N   J. 

C:ise.  S   Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooi>er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Dvtorsnak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Flanders 

Frear 


Bennett 
Clark 
Hennlngs 
HIU 


Fulbrlght 

Ooldwatcr 

Oore 

Orcen 

Huyden 


McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 


Hickenlooper  Murray 

Hoblitzeil  Neubcrger 

Holland  Pastore 

HruslLa  Payne 

Ives  Potter 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javlta  Purtell 

Jenner  Revercomb 

Johnson,  Tex.  Robertson 
Johnhlon.  8.  C.  Russell 

Jordan  Smathers 

Kefauver  Smith.  Maine 

Kennedy  Smith   N.  J. 

Kerr  Sparkman 

Kr.owland  Stennls 

Kuchel  Symington 

Lausche  Talmadge 

Long  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Watklns 

Malone  Wiley 

Mansneld  Williams 

Martin,  Iowa  Yarborough 

Martin.  Pa.  Young 
McClellan 

NOT  VOTING — 10 


Humphrey 
Langer 
O'Mahoney 
Saltonstall 


Schoeppel 
Thye 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pape  7, 
between  lines  11  and  12,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert: 

(d)  Every  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  section  shall  fur- 
nish the  Information  required  to  be  con- 
tained In  such  report  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers In  such  form  and  manner  as  tlie 
Secretary   shall   by  regulation  prescribe. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
provides  that,  in  addition  to  persons  re- 
quired to  do  so  under  the  bill  making 
appropriate  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  they  shall  also  make  reports 
available  to  members  of  a  union  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe? 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  it  in 
committee.  I  am  delighted  to  accept  it 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  statement  Just 
made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  seem 
to  want  to  have  yea  and  nay  votes, 
let  us  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  now,  so 
that  Senators  may  be  on  notice  we  are 
going  to  act  on  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  suggested  to  the 
Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
should  yield  to  another  Senator  only  for 
a  question,  unless  the  Senator  secures 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  on  another 
subject. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  pro- 
ceed. 

<Mr.  WILEY  made  a  statement  on  the 
Wisconsin  tornado  and  deaths  on  high- 
ways, which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  the  appropriate 
headline.' 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
Inquire  of  the  Chair,  assuming  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  accepted,  and  subsequently  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  strike  that 
whole  section  (O  from  the  bill,  whether 
that  motion  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  such  an  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  other  words.  If 
the  motion  were  to  strike  the  whole  sub- 
section (c)  on  page  7,  that  motion  woiild 
be  in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  such  an  amendment  would  be 
in  order.      

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  understand  that  his 
amendment  applies  to  all  reporting  dis- 
closures, or  those  under  section  (c)? 

Mr,  COOPER,  All  those  covered  by 
title  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Smith j  desiies  to 
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make  a  speech  giving  his  views  on  the 
entire  bill.  I  am  sure  other  Senators 
want  to  do  that.  So  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  amendment  I  have 
oITercd  deals  solely  with  title  I.  It 
would  require,  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  stated,  all  labor  oryani- 
zatioas  to  make  reports  to  their  mem- 
bers of  matters  which  they  must  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  the  re- 
ports to  the  members  would  be  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  would  prescribe.  It  is  the 
same  language  that  is  used  in  the  Talt- 
Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator's 
ameniment  a  printed  amendment?  I 
did  not  find  it  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  it  is  not  a  printed 
amendment.  I  have  just  had  it  read. 
I  have  some  copies. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  if  we 
mi:;ht  have  the  amendment  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
that  ih.2  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clfrk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  7,  between  lines  11  and 
12,  to  insert  the  following: 

(d)  Every  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  section  shall  fur- 
nish the  Information  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  report  to  euch  of  U;  mem- 
bers In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary  shall    by   regulation    prescribe. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Can  the  Senator 
toll  the  Members  of  the  Senate  how  this 
differs  from  the  present  rcQUiiemcnt  in 
tho  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act 
requires  that  a  union  or  a  labor  organi- 
zation shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — I  note  these  words  "in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  a 
report  showing  all  of  (a)  its  receipts  of 
any  kind  and  the  sources  of  such  re- 
ceipts, (b)  its  total  assets  and  liabilities 
as  of  the  end  of  its  last  fiscal  year,  (o 
disbursements  made  by  it  during  such 
fiscal  year,  including  the  purpo.ses  for 
which  made;  and."  Now  comes  the 
point.  It  also  requires  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  furni.sh  to  the  members  of  the 
labor  organization  copies  of  the  finan- 
cial report  required  by  paiagraph  (1), 
which  I  have  read. 

I  say  again  that  paragraph  1  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  prescribe 
the  nature  and  form  of  report.  Tlie 
amendment  which  I  offer  would  require 
a  labor  organization  to  furnish  to  its 
members  information  which  the  bill  re- 
quires shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  but  in  the  form  and  man- 
ner which  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
di.stinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  am  frank  to  say  there 


access  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  shall  be  denied.  According  to  tlie 
pending  bill,  if  a  labor  organization  does 
not  furnish  reports  to  its  members,  the 
union  or  individuals  failing  to  do  so 
can  be  penalized  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Some  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  matter. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Tlie  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  further  que.stion.  The  Senator 
has  cited  the  similarities  in  the  provi- 
sions. Th^re  is  a  difference.  The  pen- 
alty which  is  now  pre  cribed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  would  be  chan^-ed  in  the 
event  the  Senators  amendment  were 
adopted  and  .should  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPEli.  I  say.  with  all  defer- 
ence, the  Senators  statement  is  not 
technically  correct.  I  know  the  Senator 
did  not  mean  to  be  incorrect.  Ihe  pend- 
ing bill  repeals  this  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  bill  already  provides 
for  the  repeal.  My  amendment  would 
cio.'-c  the  gap. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  I  a.sk  Is  that 
there  be  adopted  sometliing  which  is  now 
lacking,  the  requirement  that  the  labor 
organization  make  reports  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yieM? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   KNOW!, AND.     I  know    both   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  California  want  to  be  accurate. 
Mr.  COOrER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.     KNOWLAND.      We     want     the 
Re.  ORD  _tp  be  clear. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 
Mr.  KNOWI  AND.     Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  quite  correct  in  .saying  that 
tlie  Taft-Hartley   provision   in   effect   is 
repealed.     It  will  be  repealed  if  the  bill 
is  passed  in   its   present  form  and   the 
amendment  remains  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Yes.     That  is  true. 
Mr.    KNOWLAND.     What  advantage, 
if  any,  is  there  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  proposed  language  on  page  7, 
subsection  ic).  and  his  addition  of  sub- 
.^ection  (d) .  as  compared  to  merely  strik- 
ing the  subsection  entirely  and  leaving 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  precisely  as  it  is, 
which  I  understand  would  be  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  reporting  pro- 
vision, provided  the  language  of  subjec- 
tion fo  on  page  7  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  to  subsection  'O 
by  the  addition  of  subsection  <d)  were 
not  added  to  the  Kennedy  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill,  page  40,  in  section  607 
(a),  would  repeal  subsections  <f>,  <g', 
and  'h)  of  section  9  of  the  r  ational  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  If  the  bill  should  be 
passed,  it  is  tnae  thote  subsections  would 
be  rfioealed. 


e  berpoe 
Is  a  further  difference.  Under  the  Taft-  .^--Tthlnk  the  amendment  would  close  a 
Hartley  Act  it  is  provided  that  If  th^  pap  in  the  bill.  The  amendment  would 
labor  organization  does  not  file  reports  require  a  report  to  union  members.  If 
or  make  reports  to  its  members  union     other    amendments    are    ollered    later 


Mr.  COOPER. 
Mr.    CURTIS, 
.says  "each  of  its 
Mr  COOPER. 
Mr.  CURTIS. 


which  attempt  to  restore  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  of  course,  that 
is  a  matter  on  which  Uie  Senate  will  have 
to  vote.  I  think  the  S.iiator  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  addition  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirld? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  desire  to  be  sure  I 
understand  the  propo  al.  Under  exist- 
ing law  a  report  must  be  made  to  the 
members  of  a  union,  must  It  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  pass  the  bill.  S. 
3974.  as  it  is  before  us.  without  amend- 
ment, the  union  will  no  longer  have  to 
make  a  report  dliect  to  its  members;  ia 
th-t  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  While  there  is 
some  sli'ht  change  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator,  it 
would  continue  to  require  that  a  union 
report  to  its  own  members  concerning 
finince.s? 

Tliat  Is  correct. 
And    the    amendment 
members"? 

"Each  of  its  members." 
I  think  the  Senator  is 
to  bo  congratulated  for  behig  alert  to  tliis 
problem.  Certainly  the  workers  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  the  country 
did  not  realize  that  the  one  little  safe- 
guard which  union  members  had  of  be- 
ing entitled  to  a  report — I  know  there 
have  been  violations,  a  sliding  over  of 
th^  requirement,  and  poor  reporting — 
was  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  repealed  the  one 
."safeguard  they  had.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  accurately 
follow  the  dialos;  betv.een  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
qu.  stion  of  penalty.  What  would  be  the 
(hfference  between  the  penalty  hbw  pro- 
vided by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the 
penalty  to  be  provided  by  the  bill  in  the 
event  there  is  a  fnilurc  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  filing  reports? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  bill.  If  there 
should  bo  a  failure  to  file 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  we 
have  order.  Mr.  President?  We  want  to 
hear  the  Senator.  Will  the  Senator 
speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  bill,  if  there 
.sliould  be  a  failure  to  file  a  report,  the 
olTicer  or  person  who  failed  to  file  the 
report  would  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
indictment.  He  could  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years 
or  both.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
the  penalty  is  directed  against  the  imion 
it.self  by  denying  it  access  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 
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I  do  not  know  accurately  the  history 
of  reporting  to  members  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  but  I  understand  the  pro- 
vision has  been  quite  ineffective  and  it 
is  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee — at  least  I  may  say  so  of 
myself — that  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill  would  be  more  effective 
than  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
access  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  denied  as  a  sort  of  p>enalty 
wlien  there  has  been  a  failure  to  file  a 
report? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  does  not  provide  for  any  crimmal 
penalty? 

Mr  COOPER.  The  act  does  not  pro- 
vide any  penalty  against  persons  who 
fall  to  file  a  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  see. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  this  provision 
of  the  committee  bill  is  stronger  and  will 
be  more  effective  than  the  provision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.    I  think  I  understand. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing' that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  union  members  shall  re- 
ceive financial  reports,  and  that  the 
Senators  amendment  would  correct  that 
omis.sion? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr  POTTER.  The  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  COOPER      Yes. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Was  this  propcsed 
provision  discussed  durmg  the  course  of 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  was. 

Mr.  POTTER.  What  was  the  reason 
the  committee  decided  to  remove  this 
penalty^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  do  not  know  the 
arguments  which  were  made  in  the  sub- 
committee. But  in  the  discussion  be- 
fore the  full  committee — and  on  this 
point  I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— I  believe  there  was  general  rec- 
ognition that  the  reporting  provision  .set 
forth  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  not 
been  effective.  Otherwise,  we  would  not 
have  this  bill  before  us. 

It  was  felt  that  the  provisions  for  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  enforce  disclosure,  and  the  penal- 
ties imposed  would  give  more  adequate 
protection  to  union  members  than  do  the 
reporting  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Mr.  POTTER.  But  is  It  not  true  that 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unions  are 
required  to  furnish  financial  statements 
to  the  individual  members? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  true;  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  record  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  provision.  There  is 
no  penalty  against  the  individuals  who 
do  not  obey.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  who  liave  held 


oflQce  since  the  adoption  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  make  it  effective.  In 
fairness,  it  is  true  that  they  have  not 
had  full  powers. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Certainly  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  committee 
to  take  away  from  the  union  members 
a  right  which  they  now  have,  whether 
it  is  effective  or  not.  Certainly  we 
should  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  act 
so  as  to  make  it  effective.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  desire  to  take  away  en- 
tirely from  imion  members  a  right  which 
they  now  po.ssess.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  amendment,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  how  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  framing  legislation  of  this  kind  should 
report  a  bill  to  the  Senate  with  that 
omission. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  any  case  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  to  make.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  always  been  very 
fair.  The  reason  we  adopted  the  provi- 
sion vvhich  was  adopted  was  that  the 
present  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
has  been  quite  inadequate,  and  we  felt 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  were  given 
what  we  thought  were  sufficient  powers 
to  require  detailed  reports,  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  make  an  analysis,  which 
he  would  be  empowered  to  make  public. 
Therefore,  through  the  press,  the  provi- 
sion should  prove  very  effective. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  the  Sec- 
retary's regulation  provides  for  summary 
statements  to  union  members.  In  all 
frankness,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said,  that  provision  has  been 
completely  ineffective.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  was  to  provide  a  stronger 
and  more  effective  provision.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  even  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  would  be  sufficient.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  We  do  not 
claim  perfection  for  the  bill.  We  were 
compelled  to  put  it  together  in  a  short 
time.  This  amendment  was  not  pro- 
posed by  any  member  of  the  committee 
and  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  only  intention 
in  this  regard  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  union.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  the  entire  bill.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  a  supplementary  suggestion  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  it 
would  increase  the  protection  of  union 
members. 

I  would  not  want  any  Ser\ator  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
weaken  the  protection  of  union  mem- 
bers. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
been  very  fair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  inquire  whether.  If 
the  pending  amendment,  requiring  each 
labor  organization,  in  effect,  to  report  to 
its  members,  should  be  adopted,  as  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be,  another  amendment,  at 


a  subsequent  time,  which  would  add  fur- 
ther provisions  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, would  be  in  order?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
if  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
adopted  it  would  not  be  in  order  later  to 
amend  it  by  further  language.  How- 
ever, the  additional  language  could  be 
placed  in  some  other  part  of  the  bill. 
Also,  the  pending  amendment  is  subject 
to  amendment  in  the  second  degree  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  wish  now  to  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

With  respect  to  his  amendment,  it  is 
a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  such  an  amendment, 
or  a  similar  amendment,  was  considered 
and  discu.ssed  at  great  length  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  it  was.  As  I  remember,  the  proposal 
carried  with  it  penalties  against  the 
union  itself. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  proposal  which 
was  under  discussion  provided  that  the 
union  should  be  ineligible  to  avail  itself 
of  the  services  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  upon  the  termination  of 
90  days  from  the  date  of  a  refusal  of  any- 
one required  to  file  a  report  to  do  so. 
That  is  a  little  different  from  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  is  discussing.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  the  previous  discussion  the 
main  difference  was  on  the  question  as 
to  where  the  penalty  should  be  assessed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  was  a  difference 
between  Members  regarding  philosophy. 
Some  Members  wished  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties against  the  union  for  violations 
by  its  ofiBcers.  The  philosophy  followed 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  that 
the  penalty  should  apply  to  the  wrong- 
doer.   That  is  my  philosophy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am 
not  critical  of  that  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  it,  but  I  am 
not  critical  of  it. 

Suppose  the  Senator's  amendment 
were  adopted  and  enacted  into  law,  and, 
a  member  of  a  union  should  refuse  to 
give  certain  information  under  section 
7  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him;  and  suppose  the  union 
should  continue  that  man  in  oflBce.  Will 
the  Senator  explain  how  he  intends  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  law  effective? 

Mr.  COOPER.  While  I  do  not  think 
the  question  is  directed  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  it,  because  we  discussed  it  in 
committee. 

The  simplest  situation  which  might 
arise  is  one  where  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired toffeport  refuses  to  report;  a  sec- 
ond situation  is  one  where  a  person  fails 
to  report,  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  In  each  case 
the  question  would  arise:  How  can  the 
facts  be  ascertained?  The  bill  provides 
that  in  such  event  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  intervene  and  undertake  an  investi- 
gation to  secure  the  facts.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  gives  to  the  Secretary  the 
power  of  subpena,  and  secures  and  makes 
effective  the  Secretary's  investigatory 
power.    So  far  as  getting  the  facts  and 
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the  report,  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  intervene,  with  subpena  authority, 
would  be  effective. 

Mr.  AL.LOTT.  I  would  have  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  friend,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  question  of  what  powers 
we  give  the  Secretary:  it  is  a  question  of 
protecting  tlie  powers  of  the  man  who 
belongs  to  a  union. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  question  is:  What 
are  we  proposing  to  do?  There  was  a 
provision  in  the  original  bill,  considered 
by  the  committee,  that  the  Secretary 
could  take  certain  action — which  is 
about  the  height  of  ridiculousness,  in 
my  opinion — but,  neverthele.ss,  if  a  man 
refuses  to  sign  one  of  these  reports,  as 
provided  by  subsection  (c>  on  page  7  of 
the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  he  does  not 
want  to  incriminate  himself,  how  is  the 
Secretary  going  to  take  any  meaningful 
action  except  to  investigate  and  publish 
the  facts?  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the 
union  can  continue  to  keep  in  office  such 
persons — who,  incidentally,  already  have 
a  little  too  much  power  in  the  unions — 
and  the  union  can  continue  to  oi.^crate, 
subject  only  to  the  examination  of  the 
Secretary? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  has  asked  three  questions.  The 
Senator's  questions  are  not  directed  to 
my  amendment.  However,  since  the 
Senator  has  asked  three  questions,  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer  them. 

First,  what  can  be  done  if  a  report 
Is  not  filed?  A  criminal  penalty  is  pro- 
vided against  the  person  who  fails  to  file 
a  report.  Secondly,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  authority  to  secure  the  rec- 
ords, and  make  the  records  public. 

The  second  question  the  Senator  asked 
1?,  What  if  the  officer  claims  the  benefit 
of  the  fifth  amendment?  In  such  a  case 
can  the  Secretary  get  the  information? 
I  do  not  know  absolutely  that  he  can. 
If  the  records  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  the  constitutional 
right  against  self-incriminatirn  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights  v.ould  protect  the 
union  officer.  F^r  my.self,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that  for  it  adheres  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  COOFER.  The  third  question  is. 
What  Is  done  if  a  union  keeps  someone 
in  office  who  has  failed  to  file  reports 
as  required  by  law?  I  am  not  trying  to 
reach  that  point  now,  for  it  does  not 
concern  my  amendment.  I  believe  a 
provision  could  be  written  setting  forth 
that,  in  the  event  there  had  been  a  final 
adjudication  of  a  crime,  and  if  the  union 
kept  the  criminal  in  office,  a  penalty 
could  be  imposed  against  the  union. 
The  bill  so  provides.  However,  when 
we  get  into  the  fifth-amendment  field 
a  constitutional  question  is  involved 
affecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
those  rights  have  to  be  weighed  and 
protected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  will  con- 
cede, I  believe,  that  in  that  situation 
there  is  no  further  remedy  available  to 
the  individual  man. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  say  that  would 
be  true  under  present  law. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 7,  of  S.  2888,  whicl-  the  Senate 
passed  about  a  month  ago,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  person  responsible  for  the  overall 
management  of  the  plan  shall  make  copies 
of  such  reglEtration,  annual  report,  or  other 
document  avall.Tble  upon  request  for  exam- 
ination by  any  participant  or  beneficiary  at 
the  principal  offices  of  the  plan,  and  shall 
provide  Information  from  any  such  regis- 
tration, report,  or  other  document.  In  a.s 
brief  summary  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
act,  to  each  participant  or  beneficiary  re- 
questing It, 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  pending  bill  which  requires 
a  union  or  its  officers  to  make  copies 
of  the  material  available  for  the  use  of 
individual  members  at  the  offices  of  the 
un.on. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  recall  any 
such  provision.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  Lclicve  the  answer 
is  'No." 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wnntei  to  bring  out 
that  point.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  order  to  complete 
the  record,  I  call  attention  to  page  28 
of  the  pending  bill  in  section  305  (b), 
a  provision  which  would  cover  in  part — 
excluding  the  fifth  amendment  case — 
the  question  of  the  Senator.     It  reads: 

(b)  No  person  who  has  been  conv;ctc<% 
of  any  vlnlntlon  of  title  I  sh:ill  serve  as  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any 
expcui  tve  committee  or  similar  governing 
body.  bu-!ness  agent.  International  repre- 
senUitlve,  manager,  or  paid  organizer  of  a 
labor  organization  eng.iged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  such  conviction.  No  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to 
a?'ume  or  hold  office  In  violation  of  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  referred  to  that  .section.  As  I 
understood,  he  said  a  moment  ago  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  provision  in  the 
bill  which  would  take  care  of  a  problem 
which  involved  a  violation  in  connection 
wiLii  the  reporting  provisions.  I  very 
strongly  favor  that  provision,  although 
it  might  be  necessary  to  modify  it  be- 
fore we  have  concluded  action  on  the 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  making  reports  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  hold  olfice  if  they  are  convicted 
of  failing  to  make  the  reports.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  tliat  result  is 
to  insert  a  penalty  provision  which 
would  make  them  ineligible  to  hold  of- 
fice under  such  circumstances. 

I  note  that  the  provision  reads  "for 
a  period  of  5  years  after  such  convic- 
tion." I  believe  it  should  be  for  a  period 
of  time  following  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  court.  That  is 
one  modification  I  would  make.  If  we 
are  to  drive  these  crooks  out,  we  must 
provide  penalties  which  will  drive  them 
out.  First  we  must  deter  them  from 
committing  the  wrong.  Secondly,  If 
tliey  commit  the  offense,  they  should  be 
made  inclitjible  to  hold  office. 


Mr.  COOPER.  What  I  referred  to 
was  the  case  of  an  officer  claiming  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  reach  that  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  covered  in  the  bill,  be- 
cau.se  it  raises  a  constitutional  question 
and  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
which  draft  it  was.  but  the  committee 
considered  one  diafl  which  contained 
a  provision  whereby  a  blank  space 
would  api>ear  in  the  rei)orts  to  the  Sec- 
ret:iry  in  which  space  a  person  who 
felt  he  could  not  make  the  rejwrt  with- 
out incriminating  himself  could  so  state 
at  tliat  point  in  the  report.  I  was  very 
much  opposed  to  .such  a  provision.  I  do 
not  want  to  invite  anyone  to  take  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  anundment.  The 
Constitution  gives  all  the  protection  a 
person  needs,  without  writing  any  such 
provision  into  a  bill.  No  matter,  what 
provision  we  wrote  into  the  bill  regard- 
ing the  fifth  amendment,  if  it  contra- 
vene the  Constitution,  it  would  have  no 
errect. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  agree  We  cannot 
write  a  statute  which  will  affect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  anyone.  We 
cannot  take  away  or  add  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  feel  that  a  man 
who  serves  a  union  should  be  required  to 
report  on  hl.«;  nrtiviti'^s. 

Mr  COOPER  All  these  subjects 
were  di.scussed.  at  lea.st  during  the  time 
that  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings; they  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  took  them 
into  account.  Amendments  were  made. 
My  piopo.sed  amendment  follows  the 
position  I  took  at  the  time  we  were  rtis- 
cij.s.s:ng  title  I.  There  was  a  fair  and 
open  discussion,  and  ever3one  was  given 
an  opiKjrtunity  to  present  his  views. 

If  there  are  ls.sues  about  title  I  it  Is 
becau'^e  there  was  a  disagreement  re- 
garding philo.sophy  whether  the  unions 
or  the  violators  themselves  should  be 
penalized. 

Mr.  MIJNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^mtor  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  as  is 
aho  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  our  so-called  rackets  com- 
mittee. I  am  at  a  lo.«;s  to  understand 
how  the  prevention  of  a  convicted  crim- 
inal from  holding  office  will  have  any 
applicability  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
about  the  fellow  who.  for  fifth  amend- 
ment reasons,  fails  to  make  a  report.  I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  affected.  He 
has  established  constitutional  immunity 
both  to  que<-tions  about  his  activities  and 
questions  about  his  report. 

I  wonder  whether  we  do  not  have  to 
approach  this  particular  problem,  as  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
suggested,  by  looking  to  some  kind  of 
coercive  action  or  repressive  action 
again.st  the  unions,  .so  as  to  continue  to 
keep  them  in  a  respon.sible  position  with 
respect  to  the  man  who  deliljerately  at- 
tempts to  take  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  a  debatable 
question,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  want 
to  di.scu.'^s  it  at  lencth  now.  There  is 
a  gap,  in  the  bill  without  question,  as 
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the    Senator    from    South    Dakota    has 
KUggested. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  left  to  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  unions  to  take  care  of  E"ch 
Fituations.  Unions  are  showing  a  great 
sen.se  of  re.sixjnsibility  in  this  field  to 
go  beyond  that,  the  Congress  would  be 
in  the  bad  position  of  attempting  to 
imix)se  penalties  upon  individuals  or, 
worse,  unions  or  individuals  who  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  wrongful 
act,  simply  becau.se  some  person,  right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  has  claimed  a  con- 
stitutional right. 

My  feeling  today.  Is  that  I  would  not 
like  to  vote  for  legislation  by  which 
Congress  would  impo.se  upon  an  individ- 
ual or  a  body  of  individuals  a  penalty 
because  some  person  has  claimed  his 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Elarlicr  in  the  Senator's 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, he  said  there  were  two  philoso- 
phies. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Philosophies  which  in 
a  way  divided  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as 
to  whether  the  penalties  should  relate 
to  the  union  or  to  the  wrongdoer.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said  he  stood 
with  those  who  believed  that  the  pen- 
alty should  be  leveled  agamst  the  wrong- 
doer. 

Mr.  COOPER      That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  a.ssociate  myself  with 
that  position.  I  think  it  is  correct.  I 
Unnk  the  bill  should  be  written  so  as  to 
apply  the  penalty  to  Uie  individual  who 
commits  a  crime  or  who  does  a  wrong, 
rather  than  to  apply  it  to  innocent  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  members  of  the 
organization. 

Having  said  that,  though,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent from  the  wrongdoer,  when  the 
wrongdoer  takes  the  fifth  amendment, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  an  officer  will 
make  reports  for  any  other  reason  Uian 
that  of  self -protection  at  a  time  when 
he  is  involved  in  an  incriminating  ac- 
tivity. I  do  not  believe  he  will  raise  the 
question  and  also  think  about  a  pro- 
vision of  that  kind. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  as  legLslators  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  face  up  to  the 
contingency  that  the  man  who  takes 
the  fifth  amendment  does  so  in  this  con- 
nection because  he  is  protecting  him.self 
as  again  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  union. 

What  must  we  do  to  meet  a  problem 
like  that?  We  try  to  impose  the  pen- 
alty on  the  official.  How  do  we  tend  to 
penalize  the  official?  He  has  a  consti- 
tutional right.  We  cannot  go  beyond 
that.  We  cannot  compel  him  to  answer. 
Whether  it  was  written  in  the  original 
bill  to  encourage  him  to  do  It,  or 
whether  he  gets  encouragement  by 
studying  the  Senate  debates  he  may 
suddenly  realize  that  this  is  a  great  big 
loophole  of  which  he  can  take  advan- 
tage. If  he  is  guilty,  he  is  going  to  do 
that. 

It  seems  to  me.  In  such  cases,  that  If 
the  union  itself,  instead  of  taking  action 
against  the  man,  so  as  to  protect  Its 
members,  encourages  him,  embraces 
him,  protects  him,  perpetuates  him   in 


office,  because  other  union  officials  may 
be  associated  with  him  in  his  nefarious 
skulduggery,  perhaps  in  that  kind  of 
contingency  we  might  consider  doing 
something  to  stimulate  the  unions  to 
take  corrective  action  so  as  to  protect 
the  rank  and  file  members. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  such  an  amendment 
were  offered,  there  would  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  debate  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  my  own  discussion  of  such  an 
amendment.  The  kind  of  situation 
where  an  individual,  though  guilty,  is 
protected,  obtains  in  the  courts;  it  ob- 
tains before  Congre-ssional  committees. 
It  will  obtain  always  in  the  life  of  a  free 
country.  A  person  may  claim  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  go  unpunished,  and 
without  question,  in  many  instances,  his 
claim  affects  the  rights  and  interests  of 
other  f>ersons  and  of  society. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  the  constitu- 
tional question  whether  Congress  should 
try  to  imixj.se  penalties  upon  individuals 
or  upon  others  who  have  not  had  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  another  person's 
wrongdoing,  simply  because  the  wrong- 
doer claimed  a  constitutional  right.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  the  power,  or 
that  we  should  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  more  interested 
in  protecting  the  rank  and  file  members 
than  I  am  in  punishing  the  individual. 
I  am  not  trying  to  deprive  an  individual 
of  his  constitutional  rights,  but  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  economic 
security  of  the  rank  and  file  members 
of  a  union.  If  we  are  to  pass  legislation 
of  this  kind,  then  as  we  pass  it  we  should 
look  to  these  contingencies  and  close  the 
doors  before  the  crooks  can  go  through. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  belief  and  faith 
that  the  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
in  the  last  year  or  two  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  public  opinion. 

A  great  many  unions  are  dealing  with 
the  question  of  their  officers  claiming 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  I  think  the 
action  of  the  unions  in  developing  their 
codes  of  ethical  practice  is  good  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  unions  to  clean  up 
their  own  houses.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  small  group  of  wrongdoers.  We  must 
have  some  faith  and  tioist  in  our  demo- 
cratic or,  I  should  say,  republican  proc- 
esses, because  that  is  the  way  in  which 
liberty  is  expressed  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  1  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

The  bill  was  written  because  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  recognized  that 
there  were  some  faithless  persons,  as 
well  as  some  faithful  ones.  We  are  not 
passing  the  legislation  for  the  faithful; 
we  are  passing  it  for  the  faithless. 

We  should  try  to  act  as  carefully  as 
possible  to  close  the  doors,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive no  one  into  thinking  that  he  has 
protection  which  he  actually  does  not 
have. 

Practically  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  before  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, which  has  been  laboring,  now,  for 
18  or  20  months,  have  involved  areas 
such  as  we  are  now  discussing,  and  in 
which  the  major  offender  takes  the  fifth 
amendment. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  considera- 
tion to  meeting  the  problem  with  which 
the  bill  concerns  itself,  so  that  it  will  not 
apply  only  to  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  the  particular  subject  imder 
discussion  is.  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  suggested,  not  particularly 
germane  to  the  pending  amendment. 
However,  since  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed, I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  it,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated  that  among  the 
committee  members  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent philosophies  regarding  this  field. 
Let  me  say  that  there  are  two  philoso- 
phies among  the  committee  members;  in 
fact,  I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McndtI, 
that  this  matter  probably  brought  about 
a  sharper  division  in  the  committee  than 
did  any  other  point;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  sanctions  shall  apply — 
whether  to  the  union  or  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sanctions 
shall  apply  to  the  individual.  But  we 
have  not  answered  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MundtI;  namely,  what  to  do  about  a 
union  that  refuses  to  discharge  an  officer 
even  after  he  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  has  been  found  guilty  by  the 
proper  court? 

Joining  in  the  view  that  some  penalty 
should  apply  to  the  imion.  I  may  say,  is 
the  dustinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI,  who  in- 
cluded in  his  own  bill  (S.  3618)  title  I, 
imder  the  heading  "Registration  of 
Labor  Unions."  Thus  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  apply  sanctions  to  a 
union  if  it  fails  to  do  certain  things  rela- 
tive to  registration. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
read  that  provision  into  the  Record;  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  pKJint  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
Senate  bill  3618.  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  ] .  to 
be  fotmd  in  title  I,  imder  the  heading 
"Registration  of  Labor  Unions."  and  the 
subtitle  "Requirement  for  Registration." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  bill  <S.  3618)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Title  I — Registkation  of  Labor  Untoxs 

REQrIREMEKT  TOTl   REGISTRATION 

Sec  101.  (a)  No  labor  union  engaged  In 
commerce,  or  any  of  whose  members,  or  any 
of  the  members  of  a  local  or  constituent 
unit  of  which,  are  employed  by  a  person  who 
is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  a  business 
affecting  commerce,  shall — 

( 1 )  be  certified  or  recognized  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  employees  by  tiie  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  or 

(2)  be  eligible  to  file  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  under  section  10  (b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  or  to  file  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
any  other  charge,  complaint,  or  petition  as 
the  representative  of  or  on  behalf  of  any 
employees, 

during  any  period  for  which  a  registration 
statement  is  not  In  effect  under  this  act  for 
such  labor  union. 

(b)  (1)  No  labor  union  engaged  In  com- 
merce, or  any  of  whose  members,  or  any  of 
the  members  of  a  local  or  constituent  unit 
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cf  which,  are  employed  by  a  person  who  Is 
engaged  1j  cominerce  or  In  a  business  affect- 
ing commerce,  and  no  trust  In  which  such 
labor  union  is  Interested  shall  be  entitled  to 
exemption  from  Federal  Income  tax  under 
section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  taxable  year  which  begins 
more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  If  on  any  day  during  such 
taxable  year  a  registration  statement  w;is  not 
in  effect  under  this  act  for  such  labor  union. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which,  during  any  tax- 
able year  which  begins  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  there 
Is  a  registration  sUtement  In  effect  under 
this  act  for  a  labor  union  for  less  than  the 
whole  taxable  year,  the  tax  payable  under 
the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  by  such  union, 
and  the  Ux  payable  under  such  laws  by  any 
trust  in  which  such  union  Is  interested,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  otherwise  payable 
as  the  number  of  days  In  such  taxable  year 
for  which  such  registration  statement  was  In 
effect  for  such  labor  union  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  days  in  such  taxable  year. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  reg- 
istration statement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
effect  from  the  time  It  Is  filed  in  accordance 
with  section  102.  except  that  it  .shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  in  effect  during  any  period 
of  suspen.slon  specified  in  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  section  106,  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  Us  cancellation  as  specified  In  any 
such  order. 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  also  say  that  in  the  sub.stitute  which 
I  offered  for  the  Kennedy  bill,  I  included 
substantially  the  lansuase  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  proposal,  but  applied  it.  instead 
of  to  registration,  to  violations  of  title 
101  of  the  Kennedy  bill.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
at  full  length,  becau.'e  I  proposed  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  chantie  this  section;  I 
shall  offer  the  amendment  if  some  other 
Senator  does  not  do  so  first.  At  that  time 
we  can  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  been 
mentioned,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my 
opinion  it  constitutes  the  greatest  area 
of  difference  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  inasmuch  as  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  will  allow  a  union 
to  continue  to  employ  an  officer  who  has 
been  convicted  of  crime;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  should  be  the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  the  supsestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  points 
out  that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
does  not  cover  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  conflict  of  interest,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  accept  a  change  in  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  instead  of  besinnins  with 
the  words  "Every  labor  organization," 
the  amendment  will  read  "Every  per- 
son." inasmuch  as  the  word  "person"  by 
definition  includes  a  labor  organization. 

If  that  change  is  made,  the  amend- 
ment then  will  begin  as  follows : 

Every  person  required  to  submit  a  report 
under  this — 

The  next  word  is  "section";  and  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  agree  to  change  that  word  to  the 
word  "title." 

In  that  event.  In  other  words,  in-^tead 
of  providing  for  the  submitting  of  such 


a  report  under  this  section  of  title  I.  the 
amendment  will  provide  that  the  report 
must  be  submitted  under  the  provisions, 
of  the  whole  title. 

I  think  those  changes  would  be  helpful 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  modifications  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
can  be  done  only  by  unanimous  consent; 
and  I  must  reserve  the  right  to  object 
until  the  matter  has  been  carefully 
spelled  out.  I  believe  the  Senators 
should  refer  to  the  previous  debate,  and 
should  show  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  changes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  Case!  has 
been  on  his  feet,  seeking  recognition,  for 
sometime.  He  desires  to  ask  a  question. 
Therefore.  I  yield  now  to  him,  before  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! resumes  his  speech. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  T  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  is  not  true  that  the  bill — as  I  read  it — 
doe.«i  not  provide  penalties  or  sanctions 
which  would  be  applicable  to  unions. 
Unions  are  required  to  file  reports. 
Unions  are  persons  within  the  definition 
contained  in  the  bill.  Persons  who  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  title 
are  subject  to  fines  and  penalties;  and 
the  fines  and  penalties  are  applied  very 
directly  again.sb  the  union  organizations, 
it  seems  to  me,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Certainly  we  should  not  accept  con- 
trary suggestions  made  by  persons  who 
are  critical  of  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I 
have  no  criticism  to  make  of  them  for 
making  their  criticisms:  but  certainly 
we  should  not  permit  the  public  gen- 
erally to  believi?  that  this  is  a  '  Milque- 
toa.st"  bill.  It  IS  not,  because  it  includes 
provisions  for  very  specific  penalties — 
criminal  penalties  and  penalties  by  way 
of  fines — against  unions  which  fail  to 
comply  w  ith  the  requirements  about  sub- 
mitting reports  or  about  not  employing 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  by  law. 

As  regards  the  fifth  amendment.  I  do 
not  understand  that  to  "take  the  fifth 
amendment"  will  be  any  excu.'^e  for  fail- 
ing to  file  these  reports  or  any  defen.se 
against  the  application  of  criminal  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  file  the  reports.  Cer- 
tainly the  "taking  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment" is  not  a  defense  for  failure  to  file 
an  income-tax  return;  if  a  person  fails 
to  file  an  income-tax  return,  certainly  it 
is  no  defen.se  for  him  to  claim  that  if  he 
were  to  file  an  income-tax  return  he 
would  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself.  So  we  should  not  let  this  mat- 
ter get  out  of  context. 

I  believe  there  is  one  constitutional 
question — although,  perhaps,  of  a  very 
narrow  kind — which  involves  union  offi- 
cials who  may  fail  to  answer  questions 
or  interrogations  directed  to  them  by 
perfectly  legally  constituted  authorities, 
including  Congressional  committees. 
But  that  question  is  not  a  part  of  the  one 
now  before  us.  and  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the   Senator  from  Kentucky  yield 


further  to  me,  so  that  I  may  attempt  to 
answer  the  pomt  which  has  been  raised? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  C^OLDWATER  Mr.  President,  in 
case  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  mis- 
understands what  I  said,  let  me  point  out 
again  that  when  a  union  official  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  conllict-of-interest  re- 
p)ort,  but  fails  to  file  it.  no  sanction  is 
applied  against  the  union  if  it  continues 
to  employ  him  or  keep  him  in  office. 

Mr  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  on 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me? 

Mr   COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  let 
me  .say  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is 
entirely  wrong 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Will  the  Senator 
from  Massiichusetts  explain  wherein  I 
am  wronu? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  If  the  ofBcial 
refuses  to  tile  such  a  statement,  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  .so  would  incriminate 
him,  he  has  not  filed  the  statement  or 
report;  and  therefore  if  the  union  con- 
tinues to  employ  him  under  tho.se  condi- 
tions, it  is  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  agree  In  the 
case  of  the  reporting  which  is  required 
by  the  bill.  But  in  the  case  of  reporting 
as  regards  a  conflict  of  interest,  if  the 
ofTicial  refu.ses  to  report,  on  the  ground 
that  to  make  the  report  would  incrimi- 
nate him.  no  i:)enalty  is  provided  in  ca.se 
the  union  fails  to  discharge  him  after 
he  has  made  such  refusal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  said  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey  was  completely  in  error 
When  such  an  official  takes  the  fifth 
amendment,"  that  is  a  flat  statement, 
and  is  considered  a  refusal  to  file  the 
re;x)rt:  and,  therefore,  if  he  continues 
in  office,  he  is  subject  to  all  the  penalties 
which  are  provided  by  the  bill  in  the 
case  of  tho.se  who  refuse  to  file.  To  "take 
the  fifth  amendment '■  does  not  consti- 
tute filing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  First.  I  wish  to 
clear  up  this  matter. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  union  official 
does  not  "take  the  fifth  amendment," 
but  simply  refu.ses  to  file  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  refusal  to  file. 

Mr.  JAVITR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  liom  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  difficulty  is 
that  we  draw  no  analogy  between  this 
situation  and  that  of  a  corportion  which 
is  required  to  file  a  report  under  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  president  of  such  a 
corporation  could  plead  the  fifth 
amendment.  Then  what  would  hap- 
pen? Then  he  would  not  have  to  file 
the  report,  and  no  penalty  would  be  im- 
po.sed  against  him.  But  the  corporation 
still  would  have  to  file  the  report;  and 
If  the  corporation  could  not  find  another 
officer  who  would  file  the  report,  the 
corporation  would  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  Inw.  and  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  provided  therefor. 
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A  similar  situation  will  exist  in  this 
case;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
this  provision  into  the  law.  The  fact  is 
that  if  the  union  cannot  find  an  apro- 
priate  officer  to  file  the  report  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  filed,  then  the  union, 
not  the  individual,  will  be  guilty  and 
will  incur  all  the  penalties  which  are 
provided. 

Certainly  there  is  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween such  action  by  a  union  and  the 
action  by  a  corporation  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Although  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  union  officials  who 
have  been  involved  in  graft,  and  so 
forth,  we  also  know  that  corixirations 
are  not  entirely  innocent  of  such  con- 
duct, either.  So  the  same  requirement 
should  be  made  of  each. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  l.s  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  a  per.son  nfu-scs  to  file  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  law.  and  pleads  the  fifth 
amendment  as  a  reason  for  not  filing 
them,  he  .should  either  have  to  resign  his 
office  or  the  union  should  be  subjected 
to  the  penalties  which  are  clearly  set 
foith  in  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  so;  and  that  is 
where  the  analogy  as  regards  a  corpo- 
ration is  correct,  because  a  corporation 
also  has  to  file,  and  it  cannot  plead  the 
fifth  amendmtnt,  under  its  corporate 
status. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  furtlier  to 
me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  can  first  dispos«^  of  Uie  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  M.ar- 
TiN  of  low  a  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the 
Senator  from  KeiUu-jky  desire  to  hold 
the  floor? 

Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr     President 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  1  Mr.  MuNnxl 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  questi  m  of  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setts.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  g^t  this  poirt  cleared  up.  and 
thus  avoid  a  great  deal  of  debate  later 
on. 

Can  the  Senator  put  in  the  Recoud  at 
this  point  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
shows  the  penalties  to  which  the  union 
would  t>e  subject  in  the  event  its  offi- 
cers took  the  fifth  amendment  and  did 
not  file  the  report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  107  ^a"). 
which  appears  on  p.\ge  16  of  the  bill, 
provides: 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or  falls 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  word  "per- 
son" include  a  union?  It  says  "per- 
son." A  little  later,  at  the  top  of  page 
17  of  the  bill,  it  provides  that  each  indi- 
vidual required  to  sii^n  reports  shall  be 
personally  resp>ousib;e. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  point  out  that  near 
the  top  of  page  6  of  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
vided, "Every  labor  organization"  shall 
file. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  talking  about 
section  107. 


Mr.  KENNEDY,  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's question  about  section  102? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  His  question  ap- 
plies to  section  102,  not  101. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  102  'a>  pro- 
vides: 

Every  officer  of  a  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  Induttry  allecting  commerce 
•    •    •   shall  file. 

The   Senator   is   not   suggesting   that 
there  is  no  penalty  provided  in  tliis  sec- 
tion for  failure  to  report,  is  he? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  he  sug- 
gesting? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  question  Is,  wher- 
ever the  language  is.  would  it  shift  the 
penalty  from  the  officer  to  the  union  in 
the  event  the  reporting  officer  took  the 
fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  case  of  the  fifth 
amendment  being  pleaded,  that  would 
not  remove  the  penalties  imposed  on  the 
officer  of  a  union.  If  he  continued  as  an 
officer  of  the  union  and  took  the  fifth 
amendment,  he  would  not  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  he  could  not  continue  in  of- 
fice. Otherwi.se.  he  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalty  if  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment,  because  he  would  have  re- 
fused to  file. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  his  constitutional 
safeguards  would  operate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  does  not  have 
any  constitutional  safeguard  to  hold  his 
position  in  the  union. 

Mr  Ml'NDT.  He  would  not  have  been 
convicted  of  anything. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  he  would  have 
refused  to  file. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-setts  the  specific 
question  about  an  officer  continuing  as 
a  union  official. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  give  my  opin- 
ion as  a  sponsor  of  the  pending  bill. 
EveiT  ofl3cer  of  a  union,  as  described  in 
the  bill,  must  file.  The  taking  of  the 
fifth  amendment  does  not  constitute  fil- 
ing. Therefore,  if  he  pleads  the  fifth 
amendment  and  continues  as  an  officer, 
he  is  subjected  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.    That  is  my  thesis. 

Mr  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing that  statement  for  the  Record,  he 
mu.st  be  familiar  with  the  bill,  as  I  am 
sure  he  is.  The  Senator  has  referred  to 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  make  a  dec- 
laration of  intent,  so  that  the  intent  is 
made  clear;  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  look  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  where  it  pro- 
vides that  "every  officer" 

Mr.  MUNDT.     On  what  page  is  that? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     Beginning  with  the 
section  the  Senator  is  discussing. 

Mr.  MLT^DT.  Is  that  on  page  7?  Very 
well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  it  not  provide 
at  the  beginning  of  section  102  that 
"every  officer  shall  file  with  Uie  Secretary 
a  signed  report  listing  and  describing," 
and  so  forth  ? 

Is  the  Senator  suggesting  that  If  the 
officer  does  not  file  the  report,  there  is 
no  penalty? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  T  am  suggesting  that 
there  is  no  way  whereby  he  can  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  just  said  to 
the  Senator- that  the  officer  would  not 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
language  of  the  bill  if  he  did  not  file 
under  those  conditions.  If  he  took  the 
fifth  amendment,  he  would  not  have 
filed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Ml".  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNT)T.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
PK)se  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
clear  ud  the  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  officer  who  is  supposed  to  file 
docs  file  a  report,  and  his  report  proves 
that  he  is  guilty  of  offenses  under  the 
proposed  act,  and  the  man  is  tried  and 
found  guilty.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  that  requires  the  union — not  the 
individual,  but  the  union — to  get  rid  of 
Uiat  officer  after  he  has  been  found 
guilty? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  talk  first 
about  the  question  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  Then  I  will  an- 
swer this  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  we  have  an 
answer  to  that  question'' 

Th.at  is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  107  <a)  pro- 
vide^: 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or  falls 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
Uie  rules  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
Fhall  be  fined  not  more  than  IIO.COO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  mere  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  maKes  a  false  state- 
ment cr  representation  cf  a  material  fact. 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
failc  to  disclose  a  material  fact  In  any  docu- 
ment, repoit.  or  other  information  required 
under^Ue  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  reeulations  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  tiian  1  year,  or  both. 

I  would  say  that  very  clearly  provides 
compulsion  for  an  officer  of  a  union  to 
file  a  report.  If  he  takes  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, that  does  net  constitute  filing. 
Therefore,  he  himself  is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  1  year  in  jail.  So,  the  prac- 
tical effect  is  that  if  he  takes  the  fifth 
amendment  he  must  resign,  because  he  is 
not  competent  to  file  a  report,  or  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  penalty  of  1  year  in 
prison. 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
this  provision  effectively  gets  rid  of  the 
officer,  unless  he  is  ready  to  serve  a  year 
in  jail;  and  I  do  not  think  any  officer  is 
ready  to  subject  himself  to  that  penalty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  Joey  Fay  ran  a  pretty  large 
union  from  Sing  Sing.  It  has  been  done, 
and  it  can  be  done  again. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  that  possibility,  I  point  out 
that  on  page  28,  subsection  (b> ,  it  is  pro- 
vided: 

No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
Tlolatlon  of  title  I  shall  serve  as  an  offlcer. 
director,    trustee,   member   of   any  executive 
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committee  or  similar  governing  body,  busi- 
ness agent.  International  representative, 
manager  or  paid  organizer  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  for  a  p>erlod  of  5  years  after  such 
conviction.  No  labor  organization  shall 
knowingly  permit  any  person  to  assume  or 
hold  office  in  violation  of  this  subsection. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  on 
the  part  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  genuinely  concerned  about  this 
danger,  based  on  the  two  sections  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  interpretation 
I  have  given  to  them,  and  tlie  legislative 
history,  that  these  sections  afford  the 
protection  which  the  Senator  wants  to 
have  provided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  may  be  95 
other  Senators  who  agree,  but  there  is 
1  who  does  not.  Frankly,  it  has  been  my 
greatest  cause  for  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  hopeful  the 
chairman  will  accept  language  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  when  it  is  olTercd 
which  will  make  meaningful  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  referred  the 
Senator  to  two  sections.  One  shows  that 
if  a  person  refuses  to  file  and  continues 
as  an  officer,  he  is  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  year.  I  have  shown  that  if 
the  union  continues  him  in  office,  the 
union  is  subject  to  fine.  In  addition, 
section  101  provides  that  the  union  itself 
must  file,  because,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  a  union  is  also  considered  to 
be  a  person.  I  think  there  are  ample 
safeguards  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  and  Mr.  SMITH  of 
New  Jersey  addre.-^sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Martin  of  Iowa  in  the  chair" .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  ranking  RepubUcan  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  it  seems  appropriate  for  me 
to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  stage  of 
the  debate,  to  try  to  explain  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  action  taken  by  a  few 
of  us  with  regard  to  the  supplemental 
views  which  were  filed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I 
may  be  modified  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously mentioned,  to  provide  it  shall  in- 
clude "person"  instead  of  "labor  organi- 
zation" and  shall  include  "title"  instead 
of  "section." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
pose  a  parliamentary  question.  I  shall 
have  no  objection  unless  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  requires  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
modified  by  the  language  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  will 
that  action  preclude  a  motion  to  strike 
all  of  subsection  co  on  page  7? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  strike  the  whole  section  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  motion  to  strike 

the  section  afterward  would  be  in  order? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        As 

amended,  yes.     The  motion  would  be  in 

order. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield,  so  long  as  I  retain  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposal  is  only 
to  perfect  the  Cooper  amendment  by 
making  it  more  inclusive.  I  re.served  a 
right  to  object.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. I  have  no  objection,  since  the  sec- 
tion is  still  open  to  any  modification  and 
can  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  is  niodifled  as  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary irquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  j-tate  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
In;;  that  the  Cooi>er  amendment  as  now 
modincd  is  tlie  pending  question  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRE55IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  stiutcd  to  say  a  moment  ago. 
it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time,  for  me. 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
re.-^pect  to  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  supple- 
mental views  which  were  filed  by  three 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
myself.  Four  of  us  voted  to  report  the 
bill,  reserving  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  it. 

I  emphasize  first,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  position  is  not  that  we  oppose  the 
bill;  our  position  is  that  we  favor  this 
kind  of  legislation.  We  need  something 
in  this  field.  However,  we  feel  there  are 
certain  ways  in  which  the  bill  can  be 
strengthened,  and  we  wish  to  have  that 
done.  I  desire  to  make  that  position 
clear. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
looked  toward  this  body  with  remarkable 
patience  to  see  whetlier  we  would  meas- 
ure up  to  their  trust  and  meet  their 
demands  for  meaningful  reforms  to  rid 
the  labor  movement  of  the  racketeering 
and  corruption  revealed  in  the  McClellan 
committee  investigations.  The  American 
people  will  he  closely  watching  to  see 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  be 
counted  for  effective  labor  reforms. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  (Mr. 
Kennedy!  for  fulfllling  their  pledge. 
Not  only  was  the  bill  reported  on  the 
deadline  on  June  10.  but  it  has  been 
brought  before  us  for  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


I  should  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  commending  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  their  cooperation  in  expedit-' 
ing  the  reporting  of  this  labor  reform  bill. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  given  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  one  of  the  most 
urgent  social  problems  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill,  how- 
ever, does  not.  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us,  meet  the  public  demand  for  effec- 
tive labor  reform  legislation.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  stirred  to 
indignation  by  disclosures  of  serious 
abuses  in  the  internal  affairs  of  labor 
unions.  Tlie  most  glaring  of  these  abuses 
are  the  lack  of  control  over  their  union 
affairs  by  union  members,  and  the  serious 
financial  irregularities  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  mi.su.<:e  and  misappropria- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  in  union  funds. 

Those  funds  really  are  owned  by  the 
various  members  of  the  unions  who  have 
contributed  the  funds.  We  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  workingman  by  the  provisions 
we  are  proposing  against  misuse  of  funds. 

Mr.  Preiiident,  I  desire  to  pre.sent  the 
reasons  why  four  of  us  joined  in  the 
supplemental  views.  First  of  all.  we  feel 
the  bill  as  reported  does  not  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee,  which  did  such  wonderful 
work.  Second,  from  my  standpoint  in 
trying  to  represent  the  administration  In 
this  matter,  we  feel  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported does  not  contain  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration.  On  those  two  main 
grounds  I  make  the.se  remarks.  I  shall 
not  bring  up  administration  matters  In 
these  particular  remarks,  but  I  wish  to 
present  an  analy.sis  of  the  McClellan 
committee  recommendations  and  to  point 
out  in  what  respect  we  feci  the  McClellan 
committee  recommendations  have  not 
been  carried  out. 

During  1957,  the  bipartisan  McClel- 
lan committee  made  the  most  extensive 
investigations  into  and  held  the  most 
exhaustive  hearings  on  labor  malprac- 
tices. On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  it 
issued  a  detailed  interim  report  on 
March  24.  1958.  of  450  pages,  summariz- 
ing that  testimony  and  highlighting  the 
most  flagrant  instances  of  improper  con- 
duct. The  report  concluded  with  a  series 
of  specific  legislative  recommendations 
Joined  in  without  qualification  by  7  of  the 
8  members  of  the  McCltilan  committee. 
I  repeat:  The  report  concluded  with  a 
series  of  specific  legislative  recommen- 
dations joined  in  without  qualification  by 
7  of  the  8  members  of  the  McClellan 
committee. 

The  report  accompanying  the  commit- 
tee bill  recognizes  that  these  legislative 
recommendations  are  the  necessary  basis 
for  action  by  the  Congress,  a  view  which 
many  of  us  share.  But  the  report  also 
asserts  that  the  committee  bill  not  only 
carries  out  the.se  recommendations  but 
in  many  respects  goes  beyond  them,  an 
assertion  which  many  of  us  deny. 

The  immediate  issue  now  is  with  re- 
spect to  title  I.  which  covers  reporting. 
That  is  the  area  about  which  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  was  mostly  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  fails 
to  carry  out  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  McClellan  committee  in  sev- 
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eral  Important  resptcts.  The  majority 
report,  quoting  verbatim  from  page  450 
of  the  McClellan  committee's  interim 
report,  lists  these  rucommendations  as 
follows : 

(1)  To  regulate  and  control  pension, 
health  and  welfare  funds;  (2»  to  regulate  and 
control  union  funds;  (3)  to  Insure  union 
democracy;  (4»  to  curt  activities  of  middle- 
men In  labor-management  disputes;  (5)  to 
clarify  the  no  mans  la  id  between  State  and 
Federal  authority. 

But  the  interim  nport  does  not  stop 
at  listing  these  five  terns — for  they  are 
merely  general  state  nents  of  legislative 
goals  or  areas.  Tht  y  are  immediately 
followed  on  pages  45(i-453  of  the  interim 
report — McClellan  report — by  detailed 
specifications  of  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  is  needed  to  atiain  these  five  goals. 
The  rec>ort  on  the  committee  bill  omits 
even  to  mention  thef^e  specifications.  It 
thereby,  in  effect,  tells  us  and  tlie  public 
nothing  about  what  he  McClellan  com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Congress  as 
needed  legislation,  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  detern^-lne  whether  the  re- 
ported bill  actually  carries  out  the  legis- 
lative recommendations  of  the  McClel- 
lan comniitt.ee. 

I  am  recitmg  this  information  because 
before  we  vote  on  thij  important  measure 
we  should  know  what  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee urged  as  being  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  whuh  that  committee 
turned  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  si  all  now  quote  from 
the  interim  report  of  the  McClellan 
commillee  the  exact  language  of  its  legis- 
lative recomniendati  5ns.  and  shall  point 
out.  what  will  immediately  bo  obvious  to 
all  of  us.  the  significant  respects  in  which 
the  committee  bill  tails  to  carry  these 
recommendations  out. 

Beginning  on  pagr  450.  thf'  McClellan 
committee  sets  forth  the  five  legislative 
goals  which  it  recommends  and  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  Under  each, 
it  then  described  th^  specific  legislation 
which  it  recommends  for  attaining  these 
goals.    These  are  as  follows: 

First.  Pension,  health,  and  welfare 
funds. 

On  April  28  of  *.his  year  a  bill  to 
regulate  such  fund.'  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  now  pcndiiif.  in  the  House.  No 
more  need  be  .said  en  that  point. 

Second.  Union  fujids. 

The  McClellan  committee,  on  page  451 
of  Its  report,  stales: 

The  committee  rec  mmends  that  Federal 
legislation  be  enacted  closing  up  the  present 
loopholes  In  the  law  concerning  the  filing 
of  these  financial  st  itements.  It  further 
recommends  that  t  lese  financial  state- 
ments be  required  to  be  accurate  and  com- 
plete, that  there  be  a  method  for  the  check- 
ing of  their  veraclt?  and  provisions  for 
bringing  legal  action  against  unions  filing 
false  statements  and  against  the  officers  of 
the  unions  testifying  to  these  fal.se  state- 
ments. The  commltt<e  feels  there  should  be 
a  provision  In  the  la  *  making  It  a  Federal 
crime,  punishable  by  a  prison  sentence,  for 
the  willful  filing  of  a  false  or  Incomplete 
financial  statement. 

Since  union -dues  moneys,  aa  well  aa 
health  and  welfare  fi  nds.  are  In  actuality  a 
trust,  being  held  foi  the  members  of  the 
union  by  their  offlceis.  the  committee  feels 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  placing 
certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
funds,  such   as  are  i^ow  imposed  on  banks 


and  other  Institutions  which  act  as  reposi- 
tories and  administrators  for  trust  funds. 

This  type  of  legislation,  in  the  commit- 
tee's opinion,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  wholesale  misappropriation  and 
misuse  of  union  funds  such  as  that  dis- 
closed by  committee  testimony. 

I  wish  the  record  of  this  debate  to 
show  exactly  what  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee recommended,  and  how  near 
we  have  come  to  meeting  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Third.  Union  democracy. 

The  McClellan  committee,  on  page 
452  of  its  report,  states: 

The  committee  recommends  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  assuring  democratic  pro- 
cedures In  labor  unions.  In  the  committee's 
opinion,  legislation  should  be  directed, 
though  not  limited,  to  three  principal  ends: 

1.  TTie   periodic  election  of   officers; 

2.  The  use  of  secret  ballots  In  union  elec- 
tions and  other  vital  union  decisions; 

3.  A  limitation  on  the  right  of  Interna- 
tionals to  place  local  unions  In  trusteeship 
or  supervlsorshlp. 

Much  that  is  elicited  in  the  committee's 

findings  of  misconduct  by  union  officials  can 
be  substantially  Improved.  In  the  commit- 
tees view,  by  a  revltalization  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  labor  unions.  Some  of 
the  burden  of  this  revltalization  will  have 
to  fall  on  the  union  members  themselves. 
They  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  this  committee  may  have 
turned  up.  through  inertia  or  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  their  unions.  While  the 
committee  feels  that  the  bulk  of  Americpn 
unions  operate  fairly  and  democratically  and 
agrees  with  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  Interfere  in  their 
normal  functioning.  It  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  certain  basic  standards  of  democratic 
procedure  should  be  established  by  law  In 
this  regard,  therefore.  It  recommends  that 
Federal  legislation  be  enacted  to  guarantee 
them  a  right  perird.cally  to  elect  their  offi- 
cers, a  right  to  cast  their  ballots  in  secret, 
and  a  restriction  on  the  ba.'^eless  Imposition 
of  trusteeships  and  svipervisorships  for 
periods  as  long  as  30  years. 

Fourth.  Management  middlemen. 

The  committee  bill  deals  with  this 
problem  in  considerable  detail,  and  in 
my  opinion  merely  requires  a  few  per- 
fecting amendments  to  render  it  accept- 
able as  an  effective  means  for  coping 
with  this  problem.  Hence,  it  needs  no 
further  discussion  at  this  moment. 

Fifth.  No  man's  land. 

The  McClellan  committee,  on  pages 
452-453  of  its  report  declares — and  this 
is  a  most  important  paragraph: 

Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed 
that  some  employers  have  had  no  access  to 
either  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
or  any  comparable  State  agency.  In  many 
Instances  it  was  found  that  the  fact  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
take  Jurisdiction  In  certain  cases  does  not 
automatically  turn  over  the  case  to  a  State 
board.  In  the  committee's  Inquiry  into  ac- 
tivities in  the  New  York  area  it  was  shown 
that  exploitation  of  workers  and  circum- 
vention of  legitimate  labor  organizations 
were  made  possible  because  employers  had 
no  recourse  to  any  governmental  agency.  To 
Eolve  the  no-man's  land  problem,  therefore. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  NLRB  should 
exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  and  further,  that  any  State 
or  Territory  should  be  authorized  to  assume 
and  as.sert  Jurisdiction  over  lat>or  disputes 
over  which  the  Boaird  declines  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  specific  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  McClellan  com- 


mittee are  to  be  foimd  in  the  language  I 
have  just  quoted  from  that  committee's 
interim  report.  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
in  full  so  that  it  will  be  before  us  during 
the  debate  on  this  measure. 

Measured  by  those  precise  recommen- 
dations, and  not  by  the  generalized 
enumeration  set  forth  on  the  first  page 
of  the  report  on  the  committee  bill.  S. 
3974,  that  bill  is  revealed  as  failing  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations  in  sev- 
eral important  respects. 

The  McClellan  committee  report  rec- 
ommends effective  sanctions  against  both 
unions  and  union  officers  who  fail  to 
file  complete  financial  statements  or  who 
file  false  statements.  The  committee  bill, 
in  section  102,  contains  extensive  pro- 
visions requiring  union  officers  and 
employees  to  file  detailed  reports  con- 
cerning such  of  their  own  financial  or 
business  affairs  as  might  involve  them  in 
conflicts  of  interest.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  committee  bill  to  compel  unions  to 
rid  themselves  of  ofBcers  and  employees 
who  willfully  fail  to  file  such  reports  on 
the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  tend  to 
incriminate  them.  We  have  just  had  an 
exchange  on  that  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  so  I  shall  not  develop  it 
further. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee suffers  no  penalty,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  does  not  get  the  desired  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  designed  to  compel  the  union  to  get 
rid  of  such  officer  or  employee.  In  addi- 
tion, when  a  union  itself  willfully  fails 
to  file  or  files  false  information  required 
by  section  101  of  the  committee  bill,  or 
retains  in  office  or  employment  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  convicted  of  failing 
to  file  or  of  filing  falsely,  the  only  sanc- 
tion against  the  union  is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  Mr.  President,  such 
a  fine  would  scarcely  be  a  deterrent  to  a 
large  union  such  as  the  teamsters,  with 
a  huge  treasury  and  an  annual  income 
in  the  millions,  if  «uch  union  were  bent, 
for  reasons  of  its  own.  in  not  revealing 
its  financial  dealings  to  the  scrutiny  of 
its  members,  the  press,  and  the  i  ublic. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  to  some  of  us, 
that  the  total  lack  of  sanctions  against 
unions  in  one  area,  and  the  inadequate 
sanctions  in  the  other  areas  covered  by 
title  I  of  the  committee  bill,  constitute 
an  obvious  failure  of  the  bill  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee  calling  for  effective  sanctions 
against  unions  which  do  not  disclose 
fully  the  financial  information  which  re- 
lates to  their  activities  and  those  of  their 
officers  and  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
McClellan  committee's  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  union  funds  makes  no 
exception  for  any  unions,  large  or  small, 
of  any  kind  or  character.  It  calls  for 
registration  and  reporting  in  the  most 
sweeping  terms,  presumably  of  all  unions 
with  respect  to  which  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  legislate.  Never- 
theless, the  committee  bill  contains  an 
exemption  from  these  requirements  for 
unions  with  a  membership  of  fewer  than 
200  and  gross  annual  receipts  of  less 
than  $25,000.     This  has  caused  a  great 
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deal  of  concern  to  many  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  bill. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  this  exemption  would  excuse  60 
percent  of  the  labor  uniona  in  the 
United  States  from  complying  with  the 
registration  and  reporting  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill.  Among  those  ex- 
cused from  disclosing  their  financial 
affairs  would  be  the  notorious  paper 
locals  of  Johnny  Dio  and  other  racke- 
teers and  Ranjrsters.  because  such  paper 
unions  often  contain  fewer  than  200 
members  If  they  have  any  members  at 
flll,  I  submit,  Mr,  President,  that  this 
exemption  makes  a  mockery  of  the  prc- 
tonnions  of  the  committee  bill  to  throw 
the  full  llfcjht  of  public  scrutiny  on  union 
financial  ttfTalrs,  particularly  on  those 
dark  and  shady  recesses  which  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  labored  so  hard  and 
lontf  to  drau  Into  the  open. 

In  order  to  cover  this  subjert  I  am 
nendlnn  to  the  desk  on  amendment  to 
the  bill,  strlklnjf  out,  on  page  7.  hncs  1 
to  11,  the  entire  subsection  (c),  I  i^sk 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  He 
on  the  table,  to  bo  called  up  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

The  PIlEniDINO  OFFTCFn.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Affaln. 
the  committee  bill  contains  not  a  single 
provision  designed  to  throw  the  legal 
protections  which  nafeguard  funds  held 
In  trust,  around  the  funds  of  labor 
unions  collected  from  the  hard-earned 
wages  of  their  members.  The  McClel- 
lan  committee,  as  I  have  shown,  em- 
phatically declares  that  such  moneys 
"are  In  actuality  a  trust,"  and  should  be 
held  and  used  under  Umltatlona  which 
are  now  imposed  by  law  on  those  who 
hold  and  administer  trust  funds.  In  a 
word,  union  officers  and  employees 
charged  with  handling  union  funds 
should  have  a  fiduciary  relatioaship  to 
the  funds  which  they  handle.  But  the 
committee  bill  creates- no  such  fiduciary 
relationship. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  that  provision  could  have  been 
omitted.  Its  omission  might  have  been 
the  result  of  an  oversight.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  .subcommittee,  and  I  did 
not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  until  the 
time  of  the  final  committee  meeting  on 
this  subject.  I  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mutual  security  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  could  not  attend  the  meetings. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  I  never 
heard  of  that  subject  being  discussed, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  such  a  pro- 
Vision  was  omitted. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  McClellan  committee  made  several 
recommendations  dealing  with  safe- 
guarding and  extending  democracy  in 
union  affairs.  One  of  those  recom- 
mendations was  legislation  directed  at, 
and  I  quote,  "the  use  of  secret  ballots 
in  union  elections  and  other  vital  union 
decisions." 

The  committee  bill  contains  provisions 
requiring  unions  to  conduct  periodic  elec- 
tions for  union  officers  by  secret  ballot, 
but  it  completely  ignores  the  recom- 
mendation for  secret  ballots  in  "other 
vital    union    decisions." 


It  !s  my  understanding  that  some 
Senators  are  prepared  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  deal  with  this  subject,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  discuss  it  further. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  final  area 
In  which  the  committee  bill  completely 
fails  to  conform  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  McClellan  committee.  I  re- 
fer to  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
no  man's  land  in  labor  disputes  which 
has  been  before  the  Congress  on  pre- 
vious occa.ilons.  As  we  all  know,  under 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Htates  are  forbidden  to  exercise  Jurlndic- 
tlon  over  labor  dli^pules  even  thouch  tlif 
appropriate  Federal  aKcnry,  the  National 
Labor  Ilclatl(;ns  Board,  has  refused  to  do 
so,  '1  he  unhappy  rcnult  is  a  no  mans 
land  In  which  no  forum  exists  in  which 
the  victims  of  unlawful  ronduct  may 
have  their  dny  In  court.  This  mnkis  a 
mockery  of  the  ancient  axiom  deeply 
embedded  in  our  law,  that  for  every 
wronu  there  Is  a  remedy,  1  he  McClellan 
comi.ilttee,  recounl/lnK  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  recommended  without 
qualification — and  I  call  special  atten- 
tion to  this  point — "that  any  Btatc  or 
Territory  should  be  atithorl/ed  to  as«ume 
and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes over  which  the  INatloiml  labor 
UelationsI   Board  declines  Jurisdiction," 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jcrfiey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  should  like  to  point  cut 
thai  I  am  the  one  who  wrote  that  sec- 
tion of  the  report  which  recommends 
the  provision  for  a  no-man's  land. 
When  the  matter  comes  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  perhaps  by  way  of  an 
amendment,  I  shall  explain  why  that 
provision  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  look  forward  with  interest 
to  having  that  explanation  made. 

The  language  is  plain.  Tlie  recom- 
mendation unequivocally  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  the  no  man's  land  and 
the  availability  of  a  forum.  State  or 
Federal,  for  violations  of  law  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  But  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  preserve  the  no 
man's  land  and  deliberately  aim  at  cre- 
ating uncertainty  in  the  law.  Tliese 
provisions  prohibit  the  Federal  Board 
from  adopting  any  policy  or  standard 
for  asserting  its  Jurisdiction — or,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  the  provision  tells  the  Board 
it  may  continue  to  refu.'ie  to  as.^ert  ju- 
risdiction but  cannot  give  its  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  explain  it  wlien  we  come 
to  consider  that  provision.  This  is  not 
only  directly  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  McClellan  committee, 
and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
American  tradition  which  calls  for  the 
maximum  E>ossible  certainty  in  the  law, 
but  it  confers  an  unbridled  and  limit- 
less discretion  on  an  administrative  tri- 
bunal possessed  by  no  other  court  or 
governmental  agency  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I,  or  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues, 
will  offer  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee amendments  which  will  be  de- 


signed to  correct  most  of  the  defects  tn 
the  pending  bill  which  I  have  described. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
6ott,s  will  accept  many  of  our  proiX)sals. 

To  cure  these  defects,  these  amend- 
ments will  be  drawn  from  the  Presi- 
dent's labor  prcgram.  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  ha.'^  failed  to  do  These 
amendments  arc  not  new.  They  have 
hern  before  the  S:^nate  since  January 
21.  1!)50.  at  which  time  Prc';i(lcnt  El-rn- 
hower  sent  his  labor-law  recommenda- 
tions to  the  ConRfpss  nnd  I  Introdtieod 
the  bills  R  3007.  fl  3098,  and  8  3000, 
which  embodied  them, 

Latt  Aj)rll  when  we  dehated  the  other 
labor  bill.  I  ofTcrrd  atnrndments  eovrr- 
in«  the  11  si>eclfle  recommendations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  fltmes,  I 
shall  diHcuNs  these  |K)lnls  Inter,  berniis« 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  adequately 
covered  by  the  j>endlng  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  It  la  mr 
lnt'»ntlon  to  offer  durlnsr  this  debate 
such  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  the  administration  considers 
necessary  to  remedy  the  longstandlnff 
deficiencies  and  weaknesses  In  the  pres- 
ent law  Thc«e  amendments  of  course 
will  be  bailed  on  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  the  administration  bllU 
which  I  Introduced  In  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk,  which  I  a^k  to  have  printed 
and  to  He  on  the  table.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  covers  the  ex- 
emption provision  to  which  I  referred 
earlier.  I  shall  call  up  the  amendment 
later.  It  applies  to  page  7,  lines  1 
through  11.  to  strike  out  all  of  subsection 
"(c)."  I  have  already  referred  to  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  exemption  of  labor 
organizations  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  i» 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jcr.soy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  and  he  on  the  table,  to  be 
called  up  when  we  come  to  vote  on 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  he  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  done  valiant 
work  on  this  subject,  particularly  In 
carrying  the  flag  for  the  administration 
program.  I  believe  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely u.scful  if.  in  connection  with  his 
remarks,  he  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  com- 
parative tables  which  appear  at  pages 
1402,  1403.  1404.  and  1405  of  the  hear- 
ings. Those  tables  show  a  comparison 
of  the  administration  bill  and  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Obviously  that  comparison  will  get 
only  limited  circulation,  because  it  ia 
contained  in  the  voluminous  hearings. 
I  sugcest  that  it  be  Included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  because  I  am  sure  its 
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timeliness  will  be  of  great  Interest  In 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  distmguished  friend  for  calling  it  to 
my  attention.    I  a.'k  unanimous  consent 


that  the  tables  appearing  at  pages  1402, 
1403,  1404,  and  1405  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  set  forth 
a  comparison  of  the  administration  bill, 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 


last  January,  and  S.  3974,  the  Kennedy 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Comparisnn  nf  S.  S097  (administration)  and  S.  S454  {Kessedy)  labor-reports  biU$ 


Subject 


1.  llr;>ortlng  rcciulrcnimt*    

A.  r(tn«fHiifl"tiiii  \<i%i'\f 

U,  Htic  tnu»l  fiM«'ft 

1.  I.nlur '  riHiilrafUint 


}.  t'til'in  i<fl\rrT*  »n<l  fi|if»- 

MJllKllVM, 

I,  tmiiUifutt 


e.  Form. 


V,  Whiit  fiHini  ».<  frjxiruxl; 
*    ily  mil  'fi> 

U)  Orrnnlfitlonsl 


(b)  TinnnrSn'.  <1.iU  .. 


(O  Flntinrlal  trsn*- 
Hrli'in*  with 
firililoyrri. 


(tf)  SMTrtt«ll'>U.... 


2.  By  nnlon  offlcer*  and  rei>re- 
(fnUtlvM. 


3.  By  »niti'nT«>r«. 


E.  Rwvir'ls  r«'finlri  il: 

1.    I  I1H>I«       .. 


a.  Tnlon    offlwrs   snd    rpjirr- 
wntativn*. 

S.   Eni|pl<)>cr5 - 

F.  Disclosure  of  ri'i>orUd  informatioi) 


O.  Administration 
iij<>nt 

1.  ARpncy.. 


an  J       enforce 


2.  Investigatory  process. 


3.  Cooper  itlon      wllli     other 

agencies. 

4.  Admlnl»trnflve    «ncf1ons: 

(uj   V  1  o  1  ft  1 1  o  n  s      by 
unious. 


(b)  Vlnlaflons     by 
eiiiployor. 


Administration  bill,  S.  3007 


H  .'VC  ri-v^nrt".  ihf  ri'ixrtifig  rcfiiilrrmrni«"f  ft  (f^  nml  'gi  nf  thr 
,ShIimiiii1  l,iit«.r  Hi'liitl-'li"  Ad  with  ft  wpiTi''''  fp'Ttlritf  bill 
(y<iitiiiniiiti  bri'iflcr  ut)d  tiiorr  dtluili'il  pruvikioti*  a*  wi  forth 

Ix'joW, 

('<iuiturt(*  priwpf  nnd  tailni  authorlly  (mc.  101)....  

I/iiNrf  f.r("»fil'i»tl"n«  Mnrlii'llnj  rfvU'tM\\  nnd  Icrnl  (v.rifirf«f>r« 
ttri'l  <v.i)fi(il«'  i't>initf<\  Id  wiiMMct  Httiifiiiiiir  «  (in«n  fur 
irx"'!!!!' iiti  tu'uniiuiu  lit  III  M'tiviiu-ii  uftiiiiiiK  ()i<iiiiii«-r(« 

(«■<•,  Jul/, 

All  "fT)c»T«  f>f  rrpfiNk'tiimiviw  of  orivi^nd  lntx'f  '/firi»nifmi"nt 

(n'v.  \ii'A  (mm 
Kllipl<.>if«   (ilrllldltiC    CidiTHi,   H|i,l»>,  "f   Uifnl   r"*'Tfl'tlHlt«' 

riikiif'd  In  niiy  iwiivity  or  in  Miy  indunir)'  itlttx'liiiK  o'ln- 

llii'fi't-  (m'I     \iiA  (I'll. 

In  aiii  II  lofin,  tiMKiinT,  and  dflall  t*  th«  H«Tri'l»ry  m»y  i»f»- 
MfiU  (MM.  Kri,  luif;, 

I(<  '|iiff(>d  ir>  flic  «v>filM  i<i  U«  (v>fi«(l(ii(l'>fi,  t«yln*i,  and  oxht-t 
>l'<Miirii'rii«  V'<M  rtiinv  itiii-riiitl  rmlil*  und  riii|H;ii«iMiilw  •  «( 
till  fiii<  r»  (X  I    li'';  il- 

A  »  r  (i<  (I  nix'f  I  •h"v»  iiif  pr'w^diif"  nnd  ^t^xfUrf*  wild  rc«i><ft 
t<i  •Dcli  tblnic  III"  (iiMllflriili'fi  ("f  "r  fi  *l'ii  li"ii»  "Il  nnftiU  r- 
•liip,  lU-fUiiu  of  '•(!i(<f«,  ( iijliiiir  "f  ri  fc'iil  »f  mi'l  •ixcinl  ni<<  I- 
in»«,  Irvyinr  "f  ixtt-inuvuxt,  l(ri|H'«itl"n  "(  f)ni».  iHMhorlni- 
lion  (or  dlnl'iirwninnt  ni  onii/n  /ijinl»,  and  npiiUl'iii  ii\  im  in- 
\wT*  iwT  \iri  I  11  i 

Afi  iniiiiMlrrix'rt  •t)"»iriir  )i««-t»  II  ibllitlc",  find  flnnnclnl  nrtiv- 
\\\i%  ifiilii'ltny  ri'<-t'i|il>.  duliurwinitnU,  and  aniounl*  |>uld 
orrUttii  i>i!i(ii'r>  (M'c.  Mi  {V)i. 

A  TfV<^\  aeitlof  oiit  full  nrnirrntflnf**  of  the  rr»rt'l|>t  of  any- 
lliliic  of  value  frum  urtuin  i-inploycrk  (m-c,  Wi  (c;). 


A  rrrtlflrt«tk>n  that  fnetn^ier*  have  the  rirhf  and  opt>'>rt'>n"y, 

K(  iiil.-rvHlii  lif  W'X  iii'ri  ihiiti  4  y<-ir«.  t"  clerl  ihi-ir  I'x-il  "Hi- 
r»T«  rliriTlly  by  vent  vcfi'.  nnd  tin  ir  niili'iniil  or  otbir  off). 
(IT).  iith»T  directly  it  by  (u-irtt  vole  or  thr-iuirh  d<li-f:ite 
»«>ili.-p  eleet'd  directly  by  Uie  uieDiljerbhip  by  n-crel  vou 

An  aiinijHl  rejiort  fand  othem.  If  directed)  of  payments  to  or 
from  employem  w  ho  are  or  ml?ht  lie  or(r:inl7ed  by  the  union. 
(I'avnienls  under  sec  3<>2  'c)  of  LuNir-.Man^i^eiiient  itela- 
tlons  Act  are  excluded.)     IScc.  103  (a).) 


.\n  ftnntial  rcfiort  'and  ofher».  If  dlrcc+edl  of  the  same  type  of 
puyrneiil*  union  ollicial*  iiiu.st  rejiorl  Hh-c.  103  (t>)). 

Maintain  reivjrd.s  for  3  years  sufTiclent  to  verify  or  eiplaln 
reiHjrtf  flleil  (sec.  102  (a)  (3)). 

Maintain  pontpmporaneoiL<!  record  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounduiE  payments  lit-scribe*!  in  I  1)  2.  aliove. 

Mamtain  same  records  a.*  union  ofTicers  under  K  2,  above. 

Rejiorls  are  public  infnrmalinn,  which  may  fx'  published  nnd 
aM-d  (or  studie,«  Hejiorts  available  (or  inspection  and  copies 
may  U-  mnde  uvajhil.le  upon  iiaynieiit  ofcfist  of.servicj'  iscc. 
Km.  I.abor  orcanl/atinn  must  make  n-ipiired  records 
available  (or  enaminatmn  of  Secretary  of  Lalior.  I.alx<r 
orpaniralions  mast  make  a\  ailaMe  to  memU'rs  coiiies  of 
reivirls  and  on  request,  supporting  looks  and  records  (sec. 
102  (a)). 


Provides  for  Pomml.ssloner  of  I/abor  Reports,  to  serve  under 
direction  o(  Secretary  of  Lal>or  (sees.  IJOl.  'Mri). 

Provide--^  authority  to  invc.stipate  violations,  acctirncy  of 
rejiorts,  or  any  other  necesssiry  matter,  hold  heatinps,  com- 
I)el  testinioiiy.  and  production  of  records  (.mc.  303). 

Provides  for  cooi)eraf1on  f'Ctwcen   Federal,  .'^tate,  and  local 
agencle.s.     Kvidences  of  criminal  violations  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  .Attorney  Oeneral  (sec.  30G). 
Provides  the  following   administrative   sanctions    for  willful 
violatiiins: 

Withdrawal,  (or  an  appropri'ite  period,  of  recopnition  or 
certification  piir--iiant  to  Federal  laws,  access  to  pro- 
cedures of  Federal  iipencie*  which  exercise  decisional 
functions  in  latior-niinacement  relations  matters,  and 
tax  excmption.s  i»rovided  for  labor  orpanJKitions  by  the 
Internal  Keveniie  Code  (.sec.  .304)  These  sanetion.s, 
which  are  in  addition  to  continuation  of  the  present 
denial  of  .NI.KH  proces.ses  to  nonfiling  unions,  would 
not  i>e  automatic  but.  in  a  prof)er  otse  after  notice  and 
hearine  sut'ject  to  Administrative  Pro<-edure  Kci  re- 
quirements includinfT  judicial  review,  could  he  imposed 
for  willful  failure  to  file  true  and  proix-r  rejiorts.  This 
would  also  l>e  true  of  the  similar  sanction  (or  employers 
referred  to  in  subhead  (b1. 
Withdrawal  for  an  appropriate  period  of  access  to  pro- 
cedures of  Federal  Hcenries  which  exercise  decisional 
fiiiKtious  m  luU>i-iuaii3;:euieut  relutious  matters  (i>ec. 
304;. 


Senator  Kennept.  P.  34M 


Repeals  P  (fl  and  (p)  of. the  National  I,ahor  Relation*  Art, 
Would  enact  a  wjnirHte  ?i(Kiriinir  tiill  containinii  broader  and 
more  detaile<l  proviclons  at  Ml  (orlli  below, 

Comviproo  power  (mvc,  101). 

Kvcry  liiliof  ofiranlf ftf  Ion  which  Tf^f**T\\»  or  •eeVi  to  r^rreiwnt 
ettiployees  In  all  i(idu»lry  afteilititi  fyttiftieree  (mi  \'\', 
Hecfetarv  nmy  etetnpl  iinioti«  of  le»e  ihun  1'>o,  if  biirden*  tne, 
Kvery  offlMf  of  ciiipliyM'  o(  mvefed  liil«rf  orj»t»til/iilloii»  w  li« 
eiiKa(t«t*  Id  (icrtaiu  iratMM'lk/ua,    u>m  i  U  'i,  iMilow.; 


In  fuch  form  m  tlte  Becretary  may  pre»crll^  Ittt.  I0«  (»)), 


Almofi  Identleni  t^i  the  t>re)M>nt  ref|iiircment»nf  CfP.    Them,,.- 
i|i)iriineniii  are  »itiii|;ir    V<   the   i»diiiiiii»iriiti"n'i   propytuili, 

llcept  that  they  do  no(  eipreMly  nijlllfe  l|  »tiovi|fiK  i/f  iiro. 
(■(•dure*  (olloHci  In  disi'ipliniiry  tniill<f»,  ti»  nuih,  (TiTTlK  fllitif 
of  liny  irovernlnfr  doeiinieiil*  olliet  tliaM  uopl**  ol  oou*lltu(U<0 
and  bylaw •  (M'C.  101  (a;). 


An  nnnuftl  refKirt  *hirm\nf  awietji,  1liit«lll(le«,  »f»d  ftfuinrtal  actlT- 
lllen,  lncliidlri»  recilpu,  dlnburiN  itK-nt*,  mlarU'S,  and  allow- 
8ne»-«  of  ei-rtdln  ofJuvrn,  lourx  U>  any  officer,  eniployw,  i*r 
riiemtx-r  inixceM  of  ».v«) 

I'liion  fiiijKt  riix'Ti  lixifii  made  to  any  emplriyer  whf>«e  etn- 
iiloyee*  the  orrinlwilloii  repri-M-rit*  or  u-iV*  t"  repre«<-nt  (we, 
lOI  (111).  Forbid*  uni' n»  to  make  louim  to  a  bu»ine»>  firm 
fothef  than  !•  oon>"rall'  n  the  iwcurltle>  o|  which  are  publicly 
tradei|>  In  which  an  oftKvr  or  eniptoyM  of  aucb  ortanluittiin 
ha* an  lntiTe»t  (sec   10,»ji 

Reiiulrementii  af  to  •cent  ballot*  In  chroting  delegat^-J  from 
localt  111  trutU-eshlp  are  Hd  forth  In  I\  I). 


Every  ofTloer  or  employee  of  a  labor  orpanlratlon  must  file  an 
antiual  re|)ort  of  any  loans  In  excess  of  l.'iOO  received  from 
or  rejiaid  to  the  union,  any  Interest  he  or  his  wife  hold  or  any 
trans;ictlon  they  enpace  In  or  any  income  they  receive  from 
certain  bu.«ines,ses  which  either  deal  with  the  union  or  whose 
employeos  the  union  represents  or  seeks  to  represent. 


.«hall  make.  keep,  and  [ireserve  for  such  ficriods  and  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretao'  shall  prescribe,  records  sufficieut 
to  prepare  and  verify  reports  filed  (sec.  104). 

Documents  and  reports  filed  available  for  public  :nsi>ectlon 
under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
(sec.  103  la)).  Every  lal>or  orpanization  must  make  copies 
of  reports  accessible  to  members  in  such  manner  as  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  (sec.  103  (b)). 


/ 


Department  of  Labor. 

Would  authorire  .'^ecrediry  to  conduct  Investtpatlons  to  deter- 
mine luiequacy  of  the  rule  and  regulations  Issued  by  him  and 
for  this  pur[>ose.  authorize  insi>ection  of  financial  records  and 
accounts  of  lattor  organization  (sec.  105  (b)). 


Imposes  no  sanctions  upon  the  union  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  reportinc  and  disclosure  provLsions  o(  this  act  and.  by 
re[)ealinp  y  (0  and  (pi,  pives  union  access  to  the  procedures  of 
the  Board  in  spite  of  \  iolations  of  requirements  of  the  act. 
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CompaHstm  of  S.  S097  {administration)  and  S.  5454  {Kgy^sPr)  labor-reports  W/a— Contlnufvl 


Jujie   7^ 


Subleot 


I.  ReporlinK  requirements— Con. 

O.  Admliilstnitlon      and     enforcft- 
liient — Con. 
6.  Injunctions . 


B.  Crlitiliiftl  penalties. 


IT.  Fnliiriary     responsibilities     of     anion 
ollicuils: 
A.  Coverage 


B.  Trust  relationship. 


AdmlnLstratlon  bin.  S.  3007 


C.  Enforcement. 


D.  Applicability  of  State  laws. 

III.  Crimes: 

A.  Uakm  funds  and  records — 


B.  Bribery. 


IV.  Union  standards: 

A.  S*-eret  lnJlots 

B.  Kwtrlclious  ou  UusltHJi-hiije. 


Would  authorize  actions  for  Injunctions  against  violation.^  (s«c. 

30.5).  .  .       . 

Would  make  willful  violations  of  reporting  refiiilrements  of 
the  act  piiiiiHluihle  l>y  a  din-  of  nut  more  ihiiii  J.'i.iii«i  i.r  lin- 
pri.sonment  for  not  m.ire  tlian  I  yi'ar.  or  Nith  (sor.  3(17  (a)). 
MakeH  apphciil.le  Ui  tti.'  ri'ixirts  ri-'iMir.-d  nf  uni<piis  and  em- 
ployers, the  criuunal  |HiialUes  for  (ai>»'  tUlnit  viDvuled  by 
wction  li«il  of  the  Crlnuniil  CimI.v  Also  f»i.iill<;(t)le  to  re- 
ports required  of  uulou  olliccrs  and  reprtsentatlvc*. 

Would  apply  to  ofno<»rs.  aporifs.  and  other  roprosontutlvps  of 
all  laliororKiiiii/aUoius  siibjrtt  Ui  the  bill's  revxnUJiK  ri-<iulr©- 
ments  (s«c  I'lili. 

Places  any  oflicer  or  "t  hi^r  roprosont-iM  ve  '>f  a  l:it«>r  orcvnl  n\t  Inn 
In  a  |x.,sltion  of  trust  and  r»>sponsihlf  In  a  fldiid^iry  oM>a<-lly 
with  resiK'ct  to  any  money  or  other  proi«Tty  in  his  cu.stody 
or  iH>.s.s4\islrn  by  virtue  of  his  iKwItlon  (s*«.  ani). 

I'ro\  iil.s  for  clii.'Js  :«ctlon  In  any  court  of  compete  nt  Jurtedlrtlon 
by  union  nienib.rs  for  hrcuh  of  tlitse  llduclary  rfSiioU-siUli- 
ties  (sees.  Mi.  2o;i).  .      „  ,        , 

I're.serves  responsibilities  and  renaedUa  under  Stale  law  (sec. 
'M4). 

Would  make  embeiilement  of  union  funds,  fhlso  entries  with 
Intent  to  defraud  or  dexwlve.  and  »  ilUul  di»U)U.Uirii  o(  union 
iKHjks  anil  rcmtds  u  felony  (see.  SOD. 


Would  make  hril<ery  hy  union  or  employer  reprrstenfallves  In 
matters  atTwcUng  lulior-iuaiuigeuieut  ri-lalioiis  a  ftlouy 
(s«'e.  M2). 


Senator  Kxvstvr,  8.  MM 


Sec  I  D  (1)  (d),  pcrtificBtion  with  respect  to  election  of  olTicrrs.. 


W'uM  make  any  person  who  willfully  violated  or  falle<1  to  onm- 
ply  Willi  any  pros  L-ion  o(  this  a<-t  or  who  muile  a  t«Lv  sti»l«»- 
iii«il  or  rvprf-seiiluHoii  of  a  uiaterial  fart.  In  any  dix-uineiit, 
report,  or  other  information  required  by  this  iirt  subject  lo  a 
fine  o(  $.S.UW)  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.  .        _ 

EmU»iili'mrnt  or  conversion  of  union  assets  by  ofnrt'r  or  em- 
ployre  itikIi'  imiiiNhitM*-  by  a  fine  of  $1U,U0U  or  imiiriHonment 
fur  a\A  niorv  than  6  yuurs,  or  both. 

Wnwld  prohibit  union  Imposlnr  tnLsteoshlps  on  local  eni  pi  in 
iKcorTiiiid'  with  lis  c»;ii>litiitii>n  and  bylaws  a«<l  for  "Ihe 
purposte  of  e<irr>Ttinir  (x>rnipti«>o  or  financial  nmli>ri»ctlee, 
liLHuniiit  ttx'  i«TlorinKi.i>-  i)f  (Mill..  I IV.  baritalnlnn  Bitn-<-mrnl« 
or  oiiier  .luii.s  ol  ,i  Liirisainiim  npn  ■wtitalivc,  or  otherwise 
r;uT>ln(S  out  Ihe  Uultimiite  objecLs  theri-of." 

Would  make  It  unlaw  fill  during  tnist«««ihlp,  to  transfer  funds  of 
l.H-al  or  Its  irusti*  lo  parent  organliallon,  enviit  l<>r  p.t>inent 
of  \m€  cnpua  tai  and  normal  ■■■!  mm.  tits  Would  aljo  pro- 
hibit counllne  thr  vote  of  delrfates  from  'tirh  txwiy  In  any 
rouventiou  or  election  of  officers  of  the  labor  oritaniiallon 
ur\le«»  Uie  deleKalis  have  been  chosen  tiy  a  s«vrel  b:Ulol  In 
whu  h  all  the  niemlxTS  In  good  standinj;  of  such  l«>dy  were 
eligible  to  p.irtlclpale. 

TriisU's'sihli.  r.siuirements  would  he  enforced  bv  N  l.RB  ns  in 
unfair  Ul«>r  i.ra<tl<f  clsps  Tnii'tee!iliu»*  »  oiiKI  tx-  limlti-"!  to 
1  year  iiiilf.v<  union  shows  by  '\Ieir  no'l  mm  irxing  i>ro<>f" 
that  conlinii.it ion  i.h  nc<i-ss.iry  As  lUiirimine.  wmiM  i«r- 
inlt  administriillon  of  lru>tM-ship  reiiuiremtnts  by  inde- 
tKndent.  linp;irtl:il  rtpiM'al  \x>Mi\,  i)roviile<l  union  ap|>Il««  lo 
keivetary  of  I^bor  for  cert iflci»i*>  auihorwhiu  iin<'  of  .ilti-rna- 
live  melluMl  imd.  after  Invent  igul Ion.  tw  tlrj.!--  c.  rt^nn  i.  'jiilre- 
iiients  arc  met  ("erlinciite  wiMild  be  vniKl  U»  3  .\i>ari,  und 
tomuanre  or  dt  nial  would  Ia:  subject  to  judici.U  or  lulministr*- 
Uv«  review. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  cannot  let  this  mo- 
ment pass  without  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  his  remarks. 
He  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  wish  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  him  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done  during  the  past  years  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  particularly  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill,  in 
trying  to  have  a  bill  reported  which  was 
not  burdensome  on  any  segment  of  our 
society,  but  which  would  guarantee  to  in- 
dividual union  members  the  rights  which 
we  believe  every  man  in  this  country  has 
under  the  Constitution,  and  which  he  re- 
ceives as  a  result  of  either  being   born 
:,     in  this  country  or  being  naturalized  as  a 
citizen. 

I  wish  particularly  to  stress  that  at 
no  time  have  I  ever  heard  him.  or  any 
other  Members  who  were  associated  with 
him,  including  our  Republican  Members, 
make  any  remarks  which  would  indicate 
that  they  desired  to  impose  any  punitive 
provisions.  The  sole  desire  and  purpo.se 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  of  the  amendments 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 


offering,  and  other  amendments  which 
some  of  us  will  offer,  is  to  secure  to  in- 
dividual union  members  rights  in  their 
own  organizations  to  which  all  free  men 
are  entitled,  no  matter  what  their  place 
is  in  society  and  no  matter  to  what  or- 
ganizations they  belong. 

We  have  given  unions  special  privileges 
by  virtue  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  We 
have  given  them  access  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  can  award  judg- 
ments to  them.  We  give  them  an  ex- 
emption from  the  income-tax  laws.  We 
give  unions  exemptions  also  from  other 
laws,  including  the  antitrust  laws. 
Therefore  we  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar 
situation.  I  wish  to  say  that,  although 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaks  for 
himself,  he  expresses  also  the  feelings 
of  all  of  us  on  the  Republican  side,  which 
is  that  we  seek  no  punitive  measures  and 
want  no  punitive  measures  adopted. 
All  we  want  Is  to  write  into  the  law  pro- 
visions which  will  make  the  law  sound, 
and  will  guarantee  to  the  membership  of 
unions,  as  Individuals  and  a.s  a  group, 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
virtue  of  their  citizenship. 


Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  No  one  has 
contributed  more  than  he  has  in  care- 
fully studying  the  question,  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  members  of  labor  unions  are 
protected,  as  they  should  be  protected, 
from  the  outrageous  practices  which 
have  been  dlsclo.sed  by  the  McClellan 
committee. 

V/e  are  not  seeking  to  act  punitively. 
We  favor  the  proposed  legi>lalion.  but 
we  want  to  have  it  perfected  so  as  to 
make  it  a-s  strong  as  possible.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  t>e  willir^g  to  accept 
many  of  the  amendments  which  we  are 
prepared  to  offer,  as  the  bill  progresses 
toward  its  destination. 

Mr.  IVES      Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair  >.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  IVES.  Mr  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  purpo.sd 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tl«e  rolL 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Alkeri 

P\il  bright 

McNairuvra 

Ailott 

GuiawattT 

Muiiroupy 

Anders<5n 

Oore 

Morse 

Barrett 

O  ree  n 

Morton 

Beau 

Hay den 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Brlckcr 

Hoblltzcll 

Neut>crser 

Bridges 

Holland 

Paetore 

Bush 

Hruska 

Payne 

Butler 

lve« 

I'olter 

Bvrd 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Capchart 

Javlts 

Piirteh 

Carl£on 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Rijbt.rt6oa. 

Case,  N  J 

Joliiuston,  S.  C. 

Rui>i.cU 

Case.  8   Dak 

Jordan 

8mather» 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smlih,  Maine 

Church 

Kennedy 

Kmllh,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Spurkman 

Cotton 

Knowland 

("jtennl.s 

CurtU 

Kui  hcl 

Symington 

DU'lueQ 

l^ufcche 

lalmadtie 

Dotiglaa 

I-oiiK 

Thvirmond 

Dworshak 

M-irnuson 

Watklns 

Xaatland 

MaJone 

Wiley 

EUcnder 

M.uib  field 

W'Uiiams 

Ervln 

M  kriin.  Iowa 

Yarborouth 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

Young 

Frcar 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  IVES.  Provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor.  I  wi.^h  to  address  the  .Senate,  but 
first  I  wish  to  have  the  pending  amend- 
ment voted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  I»rc.sident.  It  is 
my  understandinp  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  as  anxious  as  are  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  to  have  it  dis- 
poned of. 

Mr.  IVES.  Yes;  I  wi.'^h  to  have  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  taken  as  soon  as 
possible.  However.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  has  been  modified. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Pres'.dcnt.  I  tru.<^t 
tliat  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  amendment  without 
causing  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  on  that  basis 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  nmrndment,  and  send  it  to  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment,  which  I  am  submitting 
on  behalf  of  my.'^elf,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  C.\se1.  the  ^enior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma^sachu.'^ett.s  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy), may  be  read,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  with  the  pcndin.c  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CoorERl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th.at  that  may  be  done  after  the 
amendment  has  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OIT-ICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
read. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
re.servlng  the  n-^ht  to  object 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  28, 
after  liiie  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  after  ib» : 

No  person  who  after  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  failed  to  file  any  Informa- 
tion required  by  any  report  required  to  be 
flled  pursuant  to  title  I  shall  perve  ns  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any  exec- 
utive Committee  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent.  International  rcpreeentatlve, 
manager,  or  puld  organizer  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization    eng,iged     In    an    industry    aflectii.g 
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commerce  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  such 
failure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  may  have  the 
floor,  provided  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  an 
explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
expedite  matters,  I  have  suggested  that 
Senators  not  ask  me  to  yield  continually. 
I  yield  with  the  understanding  that  the 
moment  the  vote  is  concluded  on  this 
emiendment.  I  shall  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  desires  to  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  is 
accepting  the  amendment  as  a  perfect- 
mg  amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.  Is  the  Chair  asking  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
question?  I  am  one  of  those  who  spon- 
sored  the    perfecting   amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  IVES.     Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  appears  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor 
and  wishes  to  yield  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Would  I  be  precluded? 

Mr.  IVES.  No  :  not  under  the  aiTange- 
ment  I  made.  The  unanimous  consent 
I  requested  of  the  Chair  was  simply  that 
while  the  amendment  was  being  dis- 
posed of.  the  ordinary  course  of  debate 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  take 
place.  The  understanding  is  that  I  shall 
again  have  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  is  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  now  asking 
unanimous  con.sent  to  yield  the  floor  for 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  take 
action  on  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  be  recognized. 

May  the  Chair  inquire  what  the 
amendment  was? 

Mr.  IVES.  The  amendment  is  the 
one  primarily  ofifered  by  the  Seiiator 
from  Kentucky,  The  modification  is 
being  made  by  the  four  Senators  named 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  correct.  The  amendment  before  the 
Senate  is  the  Cooper  amendment,  to 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  to  add  a  modification. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  with  full 
deference  to  the  Chair,  the  proposed 
modification  cannot  be  binding,  in  my 
judgment,  unless  unanimous  consent  is 
first  secured.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  about  to  put  the  unanimous- 
con.'rent  request,  because  there  was  really 
involved  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  just  pointed  out — the  necessity  of 
getting  unanimous  consent  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Javits  amendment  in 
connection  with  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  object  untilT 
have  heard  the  explanation  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  a  little 
confused  as  to  how  the  two  provisions 
fit  into  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  he  cannot  make  his 
objection  so  conditional.  He  must 
either  object  or  not  object. 

Is  there  objection? 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  I  reserve  an 
objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  reserve  an  ob- 
jection and  proceed  to  discuss  that  point 
on  the  basis  which  the  Senator  stated, 
but  the  Senator  cannot  reserve  the  right 
to  object  and  then  let  a  Senator  pro- 
ceed to  ditcuss  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  under  my  res- 
ervation, for  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  a  con.structive  result, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
adjusting  himself  to  that  objective.  We 
encountered  a  legal  question  in  the 
amendment,  and  we  lawyers  tried  to 
solve  the  problem  which  arose.  The 
problem  was  this:  Suppose  an  individual 
who  is  required  under  the  proposed  law 
to  file  a  report  under  title  I  of  the  bill, 
fails  or  refuses  to  file  it,  pleading  the 
fifth  amendment.  What  happens?  All 
the  lawyers  agreed  that  if  he  failed  or 
refused  to  file  a  report  and  pleaded  the 
fifth  amendment,  nobody  could  make  him 
file,  and  we  could  not  enact  a  law  to  that 
effect. 

The  question  was.  What  was  the  pen- 
alty? If  a  union  fails  or  refuses  to  file, 
it  is  subject  to  criminal  penalty.  Tliat 
penalty  is  established  by  the  bill.  If  the 
union  has  to  get  a  new  officer  in  order  to 
file  the  report,  it  can  do  so;  but  that  does 
not  reach  the  personal  report  that  needs 
to  be  filed  when  an  official  has  had  per- 
sonal transactions  with  employers  or  was 
otherwise  trying  to  cheat  in  his  union 
activities. 

In  order  to  try  to  close  that  loophole,  a 
number  of  us.  including  myself,  sug- 
gested that  if  we  could  amend  the  part  of 
the  bill  which  is  now  contained  on  page 
28,  line  4.  and  which  deals  with  the  dis- 
qualification of  an  individual  who  is  con- 
victed of  any  crime  under  this  particular 
bill  by  virtue  of  violation  of  any  of  its 
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provisions,  and  in  the  same  section  drnl 
with  the  disquahflcation  which  would 
result  from  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
individual  to  file  the  report  required  of 
him,  we  would  close  the  loophole.  Indi- 
vidual members  would  have  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  penalty  provided  in  this  par- 
ticular section  was  a  suitable  penalty. 
That  matter  Roes  to  the  substance,  and 
not  to  the  procedural  question. 

Procedurally,  the  question  is  now: 
Are  we  shootin?;  an  arrow  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  refuses  or  fails  to  file  a  par- 
ticular report?  I  thought  we  could  per- 
haps accomplish  what  was  desired  by 
disqualifying  that  individual  from  hold- 
ing any  office  of  trust  with  the  particular 
union  for  5  years,  after  notice  from  the 
Secretary  that  he  had  to  file  a  report, 
and,  nevertheless,  he  failed  to  file  it. 
That  is  the  pcrfectintj  amendment. 

The  reason  for  proceeding  to  have  it 
considered  along  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  I  is  that  it  relates  to  the  advis- 
ability of  adopting  the  provision  requir- 
ing a  report  to  members  of  the  union. 
and  trying  to  be  sure  that  the  report 
which  goes  to  the  members  of  the  union 
is  the  report  made  by  individuals,  as  well 
as  that  made  by  the  labor  organization. 
Nothina;  in  the  proposal  need  affect  the 
individual  vote  of  any  Senator  upon  the 
substance  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proceeding,  in  a 
sense,  as  trustees.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  I.  as  lawyers,  have  at- 
tempted to  draft  language  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  Senate.  We  do  not  want  to 
appear  in  the  position  of  advocates, 
which  is  the  province  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr   ALLOIT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield '^  

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  Pending  before 
the  Senate  is  tlie  unanimous-con.^ent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
consider  the  Javits  amendment  as  a 
modification  of  the  Cooper  amendment, 
and  consider  the  two  together.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  reserved  the  right  to  object.  I  pro- 
pound   a    parliamentary    inquiry:    Who 

has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     At  the 

present  time  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Is  it  not  proper 

for  me  to  continue  to  reserve  my  right 

to  object? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  may  reserve  his  right  to  object, 

but  he  does  not  have  the  right  to  parcel 

out   time   and   have   other   Members   of 

the  Senate  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWA'IER.     I  should  like  to 

make  a  parliamentary   inquiry  on  that 

point.     Is  that  the  case':' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Chair   is   making   an   observation.     The 

Chair  is  waiting  to  hear  what  the  next 

lequest  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is. 

At  the  present  time  the  Senator  from 

Aiizoaa  has  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  meantime 
I  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  a  res- 
ervation of  objection  to  a  proposed  unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  a  Senator  to  answer  questions  or 
yield  under  the  reservation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
an  additional  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
quest. The  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
the  floor  under  a  reservation  of  objec- 
tion to  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  The  Chair  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ob- 
jects or  whether  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zont  wants  to  discuss  further  his  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Should  like  to  get  this  matter  cleared  up. 
It  is  rather  unique,  in  my  short  experi- 
ence. 

The  PRr:siDING  OFnCFR.  It  Is  In 
the  expeuence  of  the  Chair,  also. 
I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  a  Senator  who  has  the  floor  to  yield 
for   the   purpose   of   having   a   question 

propounded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER.     That     is     all     I 
hove  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  is  the  Senator  asking  to  yield 
now? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  'Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  afraid  to  yield,  but  I  shall 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  1  to  page  28  of 
tlie  bill,  stibsection  ib).  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  if.  in  effect,  the  same 
material  and  the  same  penalty  are 
.sought  to  be  imposed  there  as  are  sought 
to  be  imposed  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  shall  read  it: 

No  person  who  after  notice  from  the  .Sec- 
retary shall  have  failed  to  file  any  Informa- 
tion required  by  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  pursuant  to  Title  I  shall  serve  as  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any 
executive  committee  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent.  International  repre- 
.sentatlve.  manager,  or  paid  organizer  of  a 
labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  sucii  failure. 

I  believe  the  language  on  page  28  Is 
not  quite  inclusive  of  the  same  area,  but 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  intended  to  cover  the 
samfe  situation  which  subsection  'b»  is 
intended  to  cover.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  my  under- 
standing of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  correct, 
the  Senator  is  attempting  to  take  care 
of  the  area,  described  this  morning, 
whicli  would  be  created  by  a  union  offi- 


cial pleading  the  fifth  amendment.     Is 
that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  believe  the  language  would  do  it. 
because  subsection  'bi  as  it  now  stands 
requires  a  conviction  of  a  violation. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     I   thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  Is  one 
quejtion  I  should  like  to  a.'^k  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is  it  not 
possible,  even  under  the  amendment  the 
Senator  offers,  for  a  union  to  continue 
to  hire  such  a  man — to  keep  such  a  man 
in  office — by  merely  paying  the  $10. COO 
fine?  It  would  be  hard  to  imprison  a 
union. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  consider  that 
a  substantive  question.  I  do  not  think 
it  alfects  the  id'-a  involved 

Mr.  GOLDWATER     No,  it  does  not. 

Mr,  J.WITS.  We  discussed  that  ques- 
tion. We  felt  we  were  dealin;;  with  a 
crime.  We  doubted  that  any  union,  no 
matter  how  case  hardened,  would  look 
with  any  viewpoint  of  expectation  or 
favor  upon  paying  $10  000.  Let  us  as- 
sume tlie  union  is  willing  to  pay  the 
$10,000.  This  involves  conviction  for  a 
crime.  The  $10,000  is  a  fine  to  be  im- 
posed after  conviction.  Tliat  is  pretty 
rough.    We  thought  it  was  an  adequate 

penalty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  another  question.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  some  amendment  would 
be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  laii- 
puage  "or  impri.'joned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both  "? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  such  an  amendment 
could  come  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  at  least  cover  the  base — let  us  put 
it  that  way— together  with  the  Cooper 
amendment.  We  thought  the  amend- 
ment covered  a  .service  the  majority 
which  favored  the  Cooper  amendment 
wished  to  have  rendered;  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion  this  proposal  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
bill.  It  is  a  matter  which  the  minority 
pressed  for  very  hard  m  botli  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  As  the  author  of 
the  substitute  propo.sal  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  feel  that  the  penalty 
goes  far  enough,  but  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  distingui-^hed  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I  and  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Case  I  certainly 
clears  up  the  intention  and  gets  to  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
constantly  making  with  reference  to  the 
bill.  I  think  both  Senators  have  per- 
formed a  good  .service.  This  will  be  a 
major  step  in  completion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  now  withdraws  any  sug- 
gestion of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
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Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ai>k  a  question  or  two  for  information. 

With  respect  to  the  penalty,  assuming 
the  situation  related  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  occur,  with  a  conviction 
and  the  payment  of  a  $10,000  fine,  would 
not  the  continuation  of  such  official  in 
his  position  constitute  a  second  violation, 
and  could  he  not  be  brought  into  court 
again? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  There  would 
be  a  multiple  violation.         ♦ 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  I  think  it  Is  an  un- 
realistic example  to  consider  that  such 
a  thing  would  hai')pcn. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Speaking  as  one  who 
supported  thLs  approach  in  the  debate 
earlier  today,  and  one  who  as.sociated 
himself  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  In  the  statement  that  we  had 
opened  a  door  which  we  must  close 
again.  I  should  like  to  congratulate  Uie 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
for  having  combined  their  legal  talents. 
I  believe  successfully,  to  cloie  the  door 
In  the  protection  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  labor.  I  wiUidraw  ray  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  uuanimoas -consent 
request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  should  like  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion so  that  the  legislative  record  may 
be  made  clear  in  this  matter.  I  should 
like  to  a'^k  a  question  of  the  Senator 
who  has  cffered  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Under  section  102,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  conflicts  of  interest, 
suppose  a  man  refuses  to  file  a  state- 
ment, or  files  a  statement  saying  he 
refuses  to  file,  upon  the  ba^is  that  to 
file  it  would  tend  to  incriminate  him  or 
would  incriminate  him.  and  suppose  he 
does  nothing  thereafter.  Then  suppose 
the  union  retains  the  man  in  office  I 
want  the  legislative  record  to  be  clear. 
Is  it  then  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
that  the  union  itself,  by  the  retention  of 
such  person  ui  office,  would  become  sub- 
ject to  a  fine? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  union  would  be- 
come ."subject  to  a  fine  under  .section  305 
«c>,  which  is  found  on  page  28.  line  13. 
That  is  what  our  concept  of  the  law  is. 
In  the  drafting  of  this  particular  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is 
the  reason  the  question  was  asked.  The 
fact  that  a  man  may  refuse  to  file 
under  the  fifth  amendment  would  leave 
a  "no  mans  land"  unless  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  legislative  record  that  the 
union  would  be  subject  to  the  fine  and 
penalty  of  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  we  approached  this  prob- 
lem most  humbly.  I  am  a  little  worried 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  had 
critical  comment.  Perhaps  some  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  find  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  proposal.  Really, 
we  simply  drafted  it  ad  hoc.  We  wel- 
come a  critical  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 

not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  uannimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  before  us  simply  a  request  to 
consider  the  Javits  amendment  along 
with   the   Cooper   amendment;   is   that 

correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
*  Mr.  MORSE.  Then  we  can  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  cour.se. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr,  jAviTsl?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  page  28  of  the  bill,  subsection 
tb),  beginning  in  line  4: 

(b)  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  vlol.it  ion  of  title  I  shall  serve  as  an  offi- 
cer, director,  trustee,  member  of  any  execu- 
tive committee  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent,  international  representative, 
m.-\nager  or  paid  organizer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce for  a  period  of  5  years  after  such  con- 
viction. No  labor  organization  shall  know- 
ingly permit  any  person  to  assume  or  hold 
office   In   violation   of   this  subsection. 

That  is  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  have  the  Senators  amend- 
ment before  me.  so  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection  of  the  reading  of  it.'  Am  I 
to  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  provides  in  his  amendment 
that  if  a  union  officer  refuses  to  file  a 
report  on  the  ground  that  it  might  vio- 
late his  rights  imder  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  such  refusal  he 
attaches  to  the  union  or  to  the  individ- 
ual some  disability? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  responsibility  which 
then  attaches  is  that  tlie  union  will  not 
maintain  him  in  its  employ  or  as  an 
officer,  for  at  least  5  years  following 
such  failure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  disturbs  me  is 
that  he  caruiot  plead  the  fifth  amend- 
ment on  a  form  with  any  legal  effect. 
The  only  place  he  can  plead  the  fifth 
amendment  with  legal  effect  is  in  a  pro- 
ceeding, either  in  a  court  or  before  a 
legislative  committee,  or  some  tribunal 
which  has  jurisdiction.     Simply  to  say, 


"I  do  not  file  this  report  because,  in  my 
judgment,  if  I  did  I  might  get  myself 
involved  in  self-incrimination,"  has 
really  no  legal  status. 

Asstune  if  he  were  to  come  to  a  con- 
test in  a  tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction, 
and  the  tribunal  sustains  his  right  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment,  are  we  not 
getting  into  a  situation  in  which  we  may 
raise  an  interesting  constitutional  ques- 
tion when  we  seek  to  impose  a  penalty 
upon  an  individual  or  upon  the  organi- 
zation he  represents  because  he  exercises 
a  constitutional  right?  That  is  what 
disturbs  me  on  the  merits  of  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
that  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  individual  is  con- 
victed for  an  offense  after  he  has  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment,  that  is  something 
else.  That  is  the  point  at  which  I  wish 
to  attach  some  responsibility  to  a  union 
for  keeping  that  kind  of  individual  in 
office.  In  my  judgment  that  provision  is 
already  in  the  bill.  That  was  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  debates  in  committee. 

Let  us  pause  and  take  a  look  at  what 
the  fifth  amendment  plea  seeks  to  pro- 
tect in  this  country  of  ours,  and  let  us 
watch  out  that  we  do  not  propose  a 
course  of  action  which  would  take  away 
a  very  precious  right.  Senators  all 
know  how  I  feel  about  anyone  w  ho  pleads 
the  fifth  amendment.  I  have  a  right  to 
comment  on -the  fact  that  he  has  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  pleaded  it.  In  many  instances 
he  pleads  it  because  he  does  not  want 
the  tribunal  to  know  the  truth  about 
himself. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  very  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  right  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  I  repeat  that  the 
only  place  the  fifth  amendment  can  be 
pleaded  with  legal  effect  is  before  an 
official  tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction. 
Every  free  man  or  woman  in  this  coun- 
try is  guaranteed  the  constitutional  right 
to'  plead  the  fifth  amendment.  It  is  a 
precious  right,  both  to  the  innocent  and 
to  the  guilty.  Let  us  get  out  of  our 
minds  the  impression  that  under  the 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  we 
have  not  set  up  these  protections  of  fair 
judicial  process  for  tlie  innocent  as  well 
as  for  the  guilty. 

If.  after  this  individual  has  been  found 
guilty,  the  union  keeps  him  in  office,  and 
he  pleaded  the  fifth  amendment  before 
the  tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction,  then 
I  want  to  attach  a  penalty.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  support  the  Senators  amend- 
ment if  it  means  what  I  am  assuming  it 
means — and  I  am  asking  for  information 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York — I  do 
not  wish  to  attach  a  penalty  because  the 
officer  of  a  union,  or  of  any  other  organi- 
zation, simply  states,  on  a  form,  that  he 
refuses  to  file  a  report  because  he  be- 
lieves that  if  he  did  so  he  might  find 
himself  involved  in  self-incrimination. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  go  that  far. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  answer  tlie  Sen- 
ators  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  proposing  to  do,  rather  than  to 
attach  the  responsibility  after  convic- 
tion, I  cannot  support  his  amendment. 
If  it  relates  only  to  the  situation  after 
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conviction,  there  is  already  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  impose  a  deprivation 
of  the  riRht  to  hold  office  in  the  event 
of  failure,  after  notice,  to  file  a  report. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  thoroushly 
with  respect  to  the  juridical  concepts 
involved.  We  certainly  have  no  vi'Aht 
to  prevent  anyone  from  pleading  the 
fifth  amendment  or  asserting  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  have 
to  reward  such  action  with  oiTice  in  a 
body  which  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  by  virtue  of  the  public  inter- 
est. That  is  the  fundamental  question 
which  we  must  decide. 

I  think  we  have  a  richt.  therefore, 
even  as  a  juridical  concept,  to  enact 
the  propo.sed  IcRislation,  which  does  not 
stop  a  man  from  pleadinLC  the  fifth 
amendment,  but  stops  the  union,  which 
is  seekin'-r  the  intercession  of  govern- 
mental bodies  in  furtherance  of  its 
work,  from  keeping  him  on  as  a  respon- 
sible employee  or  officer. 

I  note  that  in  the  effort  to  arrive 
at  simplicity  of  drafting  we  have  car- 
ried over  into  this  particular  amend- 
ment the  same  time  period,  in  other 
words,  the  same  period  of  disability, 
which  is  contained  in  the  conviction 
section. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  free  to  offer  any  amendment 
relating  to  the  term  of  years  or  to  any 
other  provision  in  this  section  which 
ties  in  with  what  happens  to  a  man  in 
a  union  if  he  refuses,  after  notice,  to 
file  a  report  required  by  the  act.  That 
subject  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  I  point  that  out 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

However,  the  fundamental  principle 
!s  laid  down,  if  the  amendment  stands 
as  written,  that  we  are  seekinr;  to  dis- 
qualify the  individual,  if  he  exercises 
his  ab.sol'ite  constitutional  ri;;ht  to  re- 
fuse to  file  on  ^rounds  of  self-incrim- 
ination, from  the  opportunity  of  woik- 
ini?  for  th?  particular  unit.  We  are 
seeking  to  deprive  him  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yigJO  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MCRGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  if  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  we  can  clarify 
the  situation  by  a  specific  example. 

If  an  officer  is  required,  under  section 
102,  which  is  the  conflict-on-interest  sec- 
tion, to  file  a  report,  and  he  refuses  to 
file  any  report  at  all,  but  simply  ignores 
the  law,  he  can  be  prosecuted  under  the 
provision.s  of  this  act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  he 
merely  scribbles  a  note  on  the  report 
form  and  sif^ns  it.  saying.  "I  refuse  to 
sign  or  fill  out  this  form  on  the  ground 
liiat  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  me." 
we  have  a  second  situation  wiiich  mit^ht 
occur.  There  are  two  probable,  or  pos- 
sible, occasions  which  might  arise  under 


the  reporting  requirement  in  section  102. 
There  are  at  least  two  possibilities. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  bill  as 
it  is  written  would  still  apply  to  the  in- 
dividual: but  when  the  union  became 
aware  that  the  individual  had  failed  or 
refu-sed  to  file  his  report — and  the  Secre- 
tary miaht  well  maintain.  I  think,  that 
the  signing  of  a  report  with  a  disclaimer 
under  the  fifth  amendment  was  a  failure 
or  refusal  to  file  a  report — if  the  union 
persisted  in  keeping  that  man  in  office, 
the  sanction  would  be  invoked  again.st 
the  union,  not  because  the  man  failed  or 
refused  to  file  a  report,  but  because  the 
union  insisted  on  keeping  him  in  office 
after  he  had  failed  or  refused  to  file  a 
report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  is  the  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  tliat  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  what  he  has  just  said  about  the 
fifth  amendment  and  our  obligation  to 
keep  it  inviolate.  However,  it  has  been 
misunderstood  by  a  great  many  people. 
It  may  be  used  only  when  a  man  is  be- 
fore a  tribunal  and  is  being  examined 
under  oath.  I  can  conceive  of  its  bein'T 
utilized  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  making 
a  report.  If  the  union  in.sists  on  keep- 
ing .such  a  man  in  office  after  he  has  vio- 
lated the  law.  then  I  feel  the  sanction 
should  be  applied  to  the  union,  but  not 
until  that  time. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  T  wonder 
whether  I  could  have  tlie  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  .tunior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Ca.se  I. 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  study  the 
language  of  the  amendmrnt  in  light  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  However. 
I  should  like  to  discu.ss  two  situations 
w  hich  concern  me  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at 
this  point?  If  he  Will,  it  may  save  .a 
little  tim.e. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield-. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Unfor)  unately,  w  hen  the 
unanimous  consent  was  granted,  the 
Senator  from  I'entucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1 
v.as  not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  asked  that  he 
be  called  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  did  al?^o.  He  row- 
tells  us  that  he  would  prefer  it  if  we 
did  not  bring  about  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment if  it  is  coupled  with  our  proposal. 
I.  therefore,  feel  constrained  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  me  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment feel  the  same  way.  Therefore,  for 
the  moment,  I  would  remove  our  amend- 
ment from  consideration  so  that  we 
may  go  ahead  with  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  request 
.should  be  granted.  It  would  save  some 
time.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall  converse 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer-^ey  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  our  doing 
so  may  save  some  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  possible  for 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Cooi)t  r  amendment  to  withdraw  his 
am«'ndment  without  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order,  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Cooper 
amendment,  and  that  order  would  extend 
also  to  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.  May  it  not  te  done  by 
unpnimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  may 
be  done  by  unnnimous  con.«ent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  address  myself  to 
the  authors  of  the  am.endment  and  also 
to  the  junior  Senr.tor  from  Arizona. 
1  he  amendment  which  I  offered  is  a  very 
simple  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  very  necersary  amendment.  It 
would  require  a  labor  organization  to 
make  its  report  available  to  its  members. 
That  amendment  c^n  be  voted  on  very 
easily  and  quickly.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  raises  vei-y  grave  questions  I  be- 
lieve the  short  debate  we  have  had  shows 
that  it  rai.ses  constitutional  questions. 
I  hope  that  unanimous  consent  will  be 
granted  to  witlidraw  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. If  th.at  is  done,  we  can  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  the  original  amendment,  which 
is  simple  in  its  terms.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senators  who  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  to  my  amendment 
may  be  pcrmiiled  to  withdraw  their 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  object. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  objection  on  this  .^ide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Both  the  Senator 
f'xm  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from   Arizona   have   entered   objections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR.  Objec- 
t-on is  heard.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Ore::on  yielded? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  amendment 
was  offered  by  my  tv  o  friends,  the  dis- 
tinc'dshed  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  am  sure  if  I  had  been  present  at 
the  time  and  had  asked  that  they  with- 
hold the  amendment,  Uiey  would  have 
acceded  to  my  wishes. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  substance  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
not  often  that  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcm  New  York  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, becau.'-.e  usually  our  views  on  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  coincide.  But.  in  this 
ca.se.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  First.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  attached  to  my 
amendment,  whose  purpose  is  to  a'-sure 
that  every  member  of  a  union  will  .secure 
at  least  a  summary  report  from  unions 
of  the  matter  which  is  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

But  my  ba.sic  reason  for  di.sagreeing 
with  the  amendment  is  that  I  believe  it 
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would  cut  across  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  Issue  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  we  have 
had  quite  a  good  debate  on  it.  What  does 
the  bill  provide''  On  page  28,  section 
305  (b)  provides: 

(b)  No  person  who  ha«  been  convicted  of 
any  violation  of  lule  I  shall  serve  as  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any  exe- 
cutive committee  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent,  international  representative, 
manager  or  paid  organizer  of  a  labor  organi- 
sation engaged  In  an  n.dustry  affecting  com- 
merce for  a  peri<xl  of  6  years  after  such 
conviction.  No  labor  organization  shall  Know- 
ingly permit  any  person  to  assume  or  hold 
office  In  violation  of  this  subsection. 

Then  subsection  (c)  imposes  a  penalty 
of  $10,000  or  imprLsonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  if  thi(8  section  is 
violated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  have 
been  trying  to  make.  That  penalty  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  conviction  precedent; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
am  getting  to  now.  The  section  carries 
out  the  basic  concept  of  justice  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is.  that  no  penalty  can  be  im- 
posed on  an  individual,  or  a  union  until 
the  individual  or  union  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  wrongdoing.  There  must  be 
due  process. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 

Mr  MORSE.  I  hoi^e  the  Senator  does 
not  mind  my  interrupting  him.  I  be- 
lieve this  questioning  does  help  to  illus- 
trate the  point  he  is  making.  The 
Javits  amendment,  en  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  to  apply  a  penalty  to  a  per.son 
who  puts  something  on  a  form,  before 
there  has  been  any  conviction  of  wrong- 
doing.    Is  that  not  c)rrect? 

Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  basic  objection  to 
the  amendment  is  thAt  I  believe  it  would 
do  what  the  Senate:-  from  Oregon  has 
suggested:  that  is.  tiat  Congress  would 
attempt  to  imjx)se  a  punishment  ujwn  a 
man  or  woman  or  organization  for  an 
offense  without  due  process  and  before 
conviction  for  the  oflense. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Ml .  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I   .  ield 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  not  this  done  In 
thousands  of  statutes  which  are  now  on 
the  books?  If  a  person  fails  to  comply 
with  a  certain  provision  of  a  statute 
which  requires  the  filing  of  a  certain 
form,  he  can  be  found  guilty  or  be  made 
to  suffer  some  sane  ion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  same  provision  is 
in  this  bill.  We  had  quite  a  discu-ssion 
about  this  subject  this  morning.  Let  us 
see  what  is  sought  to  be  done  by  the 
amendment. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  if  a 
union  ofBcial  or  a  union  fails  to  file  a 
report,  the  oflacial  <  r  the  union  can  be 


fined.  If  an  Individual  Is  involved,  he 
can  be  imprisoned.  The  purpose  of 
title  I  being  actual  disclosure,  if  such  a 
person  fails  to  file  a  report,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  accumu- 
late the  information  and  make  it  public. 

The  only  instance  in  which  there  is  a 
gap — and  we  admitted  it  this  morning — 
is  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual  who  is 
called  upon  to  file  a  report  and  claims 
the  fifth  amendment. 

The  individual  may  say,  "The  filing 
of  the  information  may  incriminate  me; 
therefore,  I  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment." 

I  shall  not  try  to  justify  my  position 
becau.se  I  do  not  care;  I  say  that  the  fifth 
amendment  protects  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  alike.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  If  it  means  anything,  then 
we  cannot  upset  it  by  having  Congress, 
by  a  statute,  attempt  to  impose  a  penalty 
upon  a  person  for  a  violation  of  the  bill, 
because  the  person  claims  a  constitu- 
tional right.  This  kind  of  debate  has 
been  going  on  for  4  or  5  years  in  this 
country,  in  the  Congress  and  in  its 
committees.  It  precipitated  an  era  of 
trouble  for  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
Persons  are  trying  to  force  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalties  on  labor  organizations, 
educational  in.stitutions,  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations  simply  because  some 
person  connected  with  them  claims  the 
fifth  amendment. 

I  shall  not  try  today  to  develop  the 
history  of  the  fifth  amendment.  It  is 
a  history  of  several  hundred  years — a 
history  of  protecting  the  rights  and  the 
lives  of  innocent  men,  and  tliough  the 
guilty  use  it,  its  purpose  remains.  I  shall 
simply  say  that  I  do  not  think  Congress 
should  impose  a  penalty  on  a  union  or 
an  individual  because  someone  has 
claimed  his  constitutional  rights.  But 
someone  may  ask,  "How  can  we  reach 
such  a  person?"  The  labor  unions 
thcm.selves  have  adopted  codes  of  ethics 
dealing  with  the  problem.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  fully  carry  them  out 
or  not.  But  they  have  made  a  start. 
They  are  making  the  effort.  I  would 
rather  risk  their  doing  it  than  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  would  deprive 
one  of  constitutional  rights.  I  do  not 
think  such  a  provision  would  ever  be 
held  constitutional,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  it  in  the  first  instance, 

Mr.  MUNDT  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  is  quite  cogent  when  he 
says  that  protection  is  not  provided,  be- 
cause all  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  prevent  the  fifth-amendment  principle 
from  being  required.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  penalty  other  than  to  say  that  a 
latKjr    organization    shall   not   continue 


such  a  person  as  an  oflBcer.  There  is  no 
legal  penalty  involved.  This  is  simply  a 
matter  of  keeping  from  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  this  type  of  activity. 

I  beheve  the  Senator  will  find  that  it 
is  strictly  within  the  constitutional  con- 
cept. The  person  will  not  be  penalized 
or  will  not  be  brought  into  coiut;  he  will 
not  be  affected.  This  is  simply  an  effort 
to  protect  the  iiinocent  persons  who  be- 
long to  a  labor  tmion. 

In  this  kind  of  situation,  when  there  is 
one  man  versus  a  group  of  men,  all  of 
them  the  owners  of  some  money,  if  we  go 
too  far  we  protect  the  union  leader  who 
stole  the  money,  and  we  go  too  far  by 
destroying  the  freedom  of  the  rank  and 
file,  to  whom  the  money  belongs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  the  age-old  di- 
lemma, between  the  constitutional 
rights  of  an  individual  and  what  we 
think  of  as  the  protection  of  society. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  like  to  labor 
the  question,  but  are  there  not  penalties 
similar  to  this  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act?  If  a  person  fails  to  file 
certain  papers,  a  sanction  is  imposed, 
and  the  person  cannot  trade. 

Under  the  Agriculture  Act,  if  a  per- 
son fails  to  file  a  certain  form,  he  will 
not  receive  pajTnents  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

How  is  the  constitutional  right  in- 
volved? I  do  not  see  how  the  con- 
stitutional right  can  be  brought  into 
the  picture.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  is  provided  in  many  Federal  stat- 
utes, and  there  has  been  no  contest 
about  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  well 
know  how  unpopular  it  is  these  days 
to  insist  upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
great  historic,  constitutional  guaranties. 
The  right  to  plead  the  fifth  amendment 
is  one  of  those  guaranties. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  so 
right  when  he  points  out,  and  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  earlier  this  afternoon, 
that  the  constitutional  guaranties  were 
written  into  our  organic  law  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  as  a  procedural  pro- 
tection and  constitutional  right  for  the 
Innocent  as  well  as  for  the  guilty.  That 
protection  goes  back  to  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  concept  that,  after  all,  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  guilt  is  upon  the 
state.  Why?  One  of  the  reasons  for 
our  Revolution,  among  other  reasons, 
was  the  protests  of  the  colonists  against 
the  star-chamber  procedures  of  the 
British  Crown. 

Men  and  women  over  the  centuries 
have  learned  that  they  preserve  their 
freedom  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  proce- 
dures which  will  check  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Government.  That  is  in- 
volved here,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not. 
Let  us  look  at  two  or  three  of  the  hypo- 
thetical situations  which  are  raised  by 
the  amendment. 

Do  not  forget  that  what  is  proposed 
is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations. They  can  be  very  broad  regu- 
lations. At  the  same  time,  without 
reference   to   any   individual   Secretary 
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of  Labor,  but  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  rules  and  regulations 
can  be  highly  capricious,  and  arbitrary. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  publishes  a 
regulation,  and  if  he  requests  compliance 
by  a  union  official  let  us  assume  that  the 
union  official  thinks  that  the  fonn  or 
the  regulation  itself  violates  his  rights. 
Let  us  assume  further  that  he  replies, 
"I  will  not  sign:  I  will  not  fill  it  out: 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  will  not  fill 
it  out  Ls  that  I  believe  this  form  violates 
my  fifth  amendment  rights."  In  light 
of  that  situation  I  ask  who  will  determine 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  violate  the 
individual  rights?  Thank  God.  Mr. 
President,  under  our  system  that  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  a  judicial 
process:   the  courts  will  determine  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
CooPEUl  has  pointed  out.  on  page  28.  in 
subsection  (bt,  the  bill  provides  that 
certain  action  will  occur  following  a 
conviction. 

I  respectfully  restate,  as  I  stated  a  few 
minutes  ago.  that  the  Javits  amendment 
overlooks  that  requirement  cf  a  prior 
conviction.  The  Javits  amendment 
would  go  into  efTect  when  a  union  official 
said,  following  objection  by  him  to  sign- 
ing or  filling  out  a  form  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  he  refused  to  sign  it.  because  "I 
think  it  would  violate  my  ri;;hts  under 
the  fifth  amendment."  Then  the  Javits 
amendment  would  require  that  penalty 
action  be  taken  immediately  against  that 
union  official.  - 

The  union  official  might  be  aasolutely 
correct  in  taking  that  position,  and  he 
might  prove  that  when  the  subsequent 
court  action  was  brought,  if  there  is  one. 
Of  cour.se.  if  he  did  not  prove  it.  and  if 
he  were  convicted,  then  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  read  by  Senator 
Cooper  would  apply. 

The  bill  our  committee  has  brought 
to  the  floor  is  a  strong  bill.  I  say  this  to 
Senators  who  think  the  bill  is  without 
teeth. 

On  page  28,  in  line  13,  we  provide: 

Any  person  who  violates  this  sertlon  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

There  is  the  penalty;  there  is  the  club: 
there  are  the  .^haip  teeth  cf  the  bill  in 
respect  to  this  issue. 

In  this  case  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky proposes  that  we  permit  legal  proc- 
ess to  run  its  course,  until  a  conviction 
has  been  established.  Once  a  conviction 
has  been  established,  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  go  into  effect. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  close  by 
sayins  that  we  should  resolve  our  doubts 
In  favor  of  leaning  over  backward.s.  so  as 
to  take  no  chances  of  violating  or  limit- 
ing or  transgressing  upon  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  «reat  right  of  freedom, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Orci'.on  yield  to  mc? 

The  PRESIDING  OnTCER  <Mr  Mc- 
NAM.^RA  in  the  chain.  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MORSE,    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEfJNEDY.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  on  paiic  043  of  Coruins  Annotated 


Constitution,  where  he  discusses  the  fifth 
amendment,  we  find  the  following: 

The  privilege  of  witnesses,  being  a  purely 
per.sonal  one,  mny  not  be  claimed  by  Rn 
agent  or  official  of  a  con'>orntlon  either  In 
lU  behalf  or  In  his  own  behalf  as  regards 
books  and  papers  of  the  corjjoratlon.  and 
the  same  rule  h)Uis  In  the  case  of  the  cus- 
todian of  the  records  of  a  labor  union. 

The  point  is  that  a  union  official  can- 
not claim  his  rmhts  under  the  fifth 
amendment  as  an  excu.se  for  failing  to 
file  information  which  this  title  would 
require  him  to  file  as  an  official  of  the 
union. 

So  I  believe  that  much  of  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  this  case 
is  a  specious  one.  The  only  time  when 
such  a  person  could  claim  his  rights 
under  the  fifth  amendment  would  be. 
not  in  ret'iird  to  a  labor  organization, 
but  in  regard  to  conflicts  of  interest;  that 
would  be  tlie  only  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  such 
a  person  took  the  fifth  amendment,  and 
refused  to  disclose  his  conflic  t  of  interest 
would  quite  clearly  expo.'^e  him  to  action 
by  the  membership  of  the  organization, 
who  certainly  would  not  wi.^h  to  con- 
tinue in  office  an  official  who  took  tlie 
fifth  amendment  as  regards  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

So  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  head 
or  other  official  of  a  labor  organization 
Ciinnot  'take  the  fifth  amendment"  un- 
der those  circumstances:  and  thus  I  be- 
lieve a  good  deal  of  tlie  confusion 
existinK  in  this  instance  should  bo 
dissipated. 

Mr.  MOUSE.  I  share  the  Senator's 
views  on  this  issue.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  existing  parlia- 
mentary situation.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
vvATEK !  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire:  Under  the  circumstances.  I 
hope  we  can  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
order  which  has  been  entered,  because 
the  present  situation  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  and  made  an 
able  statement  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  was  called  off  the  floor. 
All  of  us  are  called  off  the  floor  fre- 
(luontly,  of  course.  While  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  off  the  floor,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javit.sI  submitted  another  amendment, 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  tiiat  it 
be  considered  in  conjimction  with  the 
Cooper  amendment,  or  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

When  I  saw  that  a  diffictilt  parlia- 
mentary situation  was  aiising.  I  asked 
the  head  of  the  Republican  .senatorial 
:;t9ff  to  have  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1  called  to  the  floor,  becfti.'re 
7  thouKht  he  should  be  prevent  during 
ihe  debate  on  this  matter,  in  order  to 
participate  in  it. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  re- 
turned, and  when  he  saw  the  situation 
v/liich  existed,  he  said,  in  effect.  "I  do 
not  want  the  Javits  amendment  to  be  a 
part  of  my  amendment  or  to  be  con- 
sidered together  with  my  amendment. 
(  want  my  amendment  to  be  con.sldercd 
by  Itself."  But  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
already  been  ordered;  and.  under  the 
rule,    unanimous   consent   would   be   re- 


quired to  have  the  Cooper  amendment 
voted  on  separately  from  the  Javits 
amendment. 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  a  rather  basic 
rule  of  fair  play  governs  our  relation- 
ships in  the  Senate.  So.  under  these 
circumstances,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  should  be  extended  the  cour- 
tesy of  being  allowed  to  have  his  amend- 
ment voted  on  .separately  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  I.  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  latter  amendment 
has  raised  .serious  questions  as  to  its 
constitutional  consequences. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  St>nator  from  New  Hampshire 
have  returned  to  the  floor.  I  should  like 
to  renew  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  be  separated  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Javits  I .  I  believe  that  should 
be  allowed,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
only  fair  play  to  do  so. 

Then,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1,  after  that 
is  done,  I  propose  to  go  to  the  cloak  room 
and  sit  down  with  them  and  try  to  find 
out  what  tlicy  ."^eek  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  their  amendment,  and  see 
whether  we  can  reach  agreement  on 
language  which  will  accomplish  their 
purpose,  without  putting  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper)  and  my- 
.self  and  other  Senators  in  a  situation  In 
which  we  would  believe  that  if  we  voted 
for  their  amendment  we  would  be  trans- 
gressing upon  basic  constitutional  rights. 

I  believe  I  have  suggested  a  fair  ap- 
proacii  to  the  matter.  So  I  i)k'ad  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senp.tor  from  Arizona  to  grant  that 
courte.sy.  so  the  Cooix>r  amendment  may 
be  considered  separately.  If  that  is 
done,  then  let  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Case  I  be  considered,  either  as  it  now 
stands,  or  as  it  may  be  modiHed  later  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Lot  the 
Chair  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.-,hire  is  not  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
he  was  here.  I  a^k  that  word  be  .sent 
to  him.  so  that  lie  will  return  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CCOPFR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Orenon  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  COOPFR  I  should  like  to  explain 
to  the  S.r.ate  the  circumstarces  which 
caused  me  to  leave  the  floor.  Let  me  say 
that  I  hope  Senator.s  will  heed  the  plea 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made,  as 
well  as  my  own  plea. 

For  about  2  months,  I  have  had  an 
engagement  to  speak  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Hunter  College  in  New 
York,  at  6  o'clock  thl.'!  evening.  Of 
course  it  i.s  evident  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  kc!  p  the  engagement  because  my 
pmrndment  Is  under  discussion.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  my  appointment, 
because  it  has  been  long  standing,  and 
because  I  was  honored  by  the  Invitation. 
I  left  the  floor  to  telephone  Dr.  Shuster. 
prcsidcr.t  of  Hunter  College,  and  a  tood 
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friend,  to  let  him  know  that  I  could  not 
reach  New  York  this  evening. 

If  I  had  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time — as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
said — their  amendment  would  not  have 
been  offered  in  coij unction  with  my 
amendment. 

So  I  hope  the  Senators  who  have 
raised  objection  will  withdraw  their  ob- 
jection to  the  una  limous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ALIX^TT.     M?-    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado? 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair  to  understan'i  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  pursuing  his  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Y(s:  but  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  New  JIampshire  to  be  in 
tlie  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Ser  ator  from  Colorado 
will  permit  me  to  m:  ke  my  request:  and 
then  we  can  hear  from  him  and  from 
the  Senator  from   New   Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Ceitainly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Th  'n.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Pastore  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  whether  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  ask  that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  modified  by  including 
also  a  unanimous-consent  request  tliat 
immediately  following  the  taking  of  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  ).  the  ameiuiment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  I,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  cer- 
tain other  Senators,  including  myself, 
be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
c.ill  the  attention  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  IvesI  to  this  sit- 
uation, inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  he 
heard  the  request:  The  present  parlia- 
mentary situation  is.  in  part,  that  he  be 
recognized  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  action  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky    I  Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  IVFS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  to  be  followed,  immediately 
thereafter,  by  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  then  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ives!  should 
give  his  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prevlou.«ly  he  asked  that  he  be  recognized 
immediately  following  the  taking  cf 
action  on  the  amcntiment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr  President,  let  me  In- 
quire what  the  pending  request  is.  I 
was  at  the  desk  when  it  was  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  unanimous-consent  was  re- 


quested. I  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
and  then  suggested  that  included  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  be  a  proviso 
that  the  two  amendments  be  acted  on 
.separately,  and  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPFR  i  be  voted  on  apart  from  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I ;  and  added 
to  that,  there  be  an  understanding  that 
following  di.sposal  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  pend- 
ing question  immediately  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  that  then  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  be  given  the  floor,  as  he 
had  it  at  first. 

Mr.  IVES.  May  I  inquire  how  lon.g 
the  discussion  will  be  on  the  second 
amendment? 

Mr.  CA.SE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
.suppose  anybody  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion except  for  himself.  I  had  in  mind 
5  minutes  for  myself,  at  the  mcst. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl:ie 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  points  which  have  been  dis- 
cu.s.sed  at  length  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  the 
basis  of  this  unanimous  con.sent  request 
is.  in  order  that  I  may  know  whether, 
if  I  did  not  object.  I  would  be  precluded 
from  discussing  the  points. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     If  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  ask  what  the 
parliamentary  status   is? 

The  i-RESIDlNG  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  again? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest which  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  .state  it. 

The  Pr;ESlDII>;G  OFFICI-  R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  may  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  undeistand  my  friend 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  associates 
himself  with  this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Cooper  and  the  Javits  amendments  be 
separated,  and  be  considered  separately; 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper]  be  followed  by 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  to 
be  followed  then  by  recocnition  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  IvesI 
for  the  speech  and  proposals  he  was 
about  to  make  when  this  debate  started. 

Mr.  IVES.     Two  hours  ago. 

Mr.  MUKDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary I'.quliT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  that  unanimous 
consent  were  granted,  do  I  understand 
correctly  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  would  hold  equally  as  to  both 
amendments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  so  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  also 
on  the  Javits  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered  on  the 
Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  only  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  That  is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate 
which  must  first  be  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parhamen- 
tary  inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  it  be  in  order, 
under  those  circum.sLances,  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits],  which  is  not  actually  pending 
at  the  moment,  insofar  as  I  know  the 
situation,  because  it  has  not  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Cooper  amendment 
and  is  being  considered  separately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  there  was  an  agreement  to 
consider  the  amendments  together.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  the  yeas  and  nays  granted 
on  the  Cooper  amendment  would  incor- 
porate the  Javits  amendment.  If  the 
amendments  are  separated,  then,  of 
course,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered  on  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  vote  on  the  pending  question,  it  would 
vote  on  the  Cooper  amendment  as  per- 
fected by  the  Javits  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  would  be  voting  on  the  two 
amendments  considered  together. 

Mr.  DIKIISEN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  requested  that  the  amend- 
ments be  scparf.ted.  that  the  Senate  vote 
separately  on  the  amendments,  and  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
Javits  amendment  subsequent  to  the 
Cooper  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  and  that  thereafter  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  shall  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
we  now  be  agreeing  to  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Javits  amendment,  if  the  separa- 
tion should  occur? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  pend- 
ing, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Included  that  request  in  my  proposed 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  result  as  the  Chair  counted  the 
hands  raised  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Javits  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
request  has  not  been  acted  on  as  yet. 
We  are  still  having  parliamentaiy  in- 
quiries propounded. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  there  be  a  count  of 
Senators  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
That  would  dispose  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Javits  amendment 
have  been  requested.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  rescrvin.? 
the  risht  to  object.  I  wi.sh  to  explain  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  absent 
from  the  floor  for  lon^'cr  than  it  was 
thought  he  would  be.  We  are  very  em- 
barrassed, because  he  does  not  wi.sh  both 
of  these  matters  to  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  hope  very  much  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  will  be  granted. 

I  withdraw  mv  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  aKreeinp  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  Cooper  amendment,  and  I 
also  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  author  of  Senate  bill  3[;74.  the  dis- 
tinRuished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  \n  the  Chamber.  Will  those 
who  are  conversing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  please  retire  to  the  cloak  room? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  sus- 
pend for  a  moment?  Let  those  in  con- 
versation plea.se  desist. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  gatiier  some  information  from  the 
author  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy!.  I  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage found  on  paye  6,  line  12,  which  is 
a  part  of  Title  I — Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure. 

This  particular  language  refers  to  a 
report  which  a  union  must  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Line  12  provides 
thai  it  shall  include  'receipts  of  any  kind 
and  the  sources  thereof." 

What  is  intended  by  that  language? 
How  broad  are  the  words  "receipts  of  any 
kind"? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  intended  to  be 
as  broad  as  it  suggests.  It  is  supposed  to 
cover  receipts  of  any  kind  and  the  sources 
thereof.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Sec- 
retary is  empowered,  under  the  bill,  to 
spell  it  out  in  such  detail  as  he  feels  is 
required.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
plete report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Completely  broad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Completely  inclusive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  include  re- 
ceipts which  came  from  collections,  as- 
sessments, or  contributions  from  a  part 
of  the  membership  but  not  all? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  "Yes"  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  reason  I  rai.se  the 
qtiestion  is  that  I  wonder  what  applica- 
tion, if  any,  the  language  might  have  to 


the  so-called  flower  fund  which  was  op- 
erated by  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers. No  doubt  other  imions  have  funds 
of  that  kind.  Such  funds  are  not  in- 
corporated in  the  ordinary  records  of 
the  union.  We  do  not  know  very  much 
about  them.  Obviously,  members  of  the 
unions  do  not  know  very  much  about 
these  funds,  which  are  collected  in  cash. 

Mr.  Walter  Rcuthcr  testified  that  he 
contributed  to  a  flower  fund.  Mr.  Reu- 
ther  was  unable  to  tell  us  how  much  his 
total  contributions  were,  but  sometimes 
they  were  as  much  as  $75. 

We  made  direct  inquiry  of  one  of  the 
business  agents  or  international  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UAW  about  his  contri- 
butions to  the  flower  fund.  That,  gen- 
tleman said  he  contributed  more  or  less 
regularly  and  that  his  contributions 
amounted  to  about  $10  a  week.  He  said 
sometimes  perhaps  he  mi.ssed  making  a 
contribution,  and  I  a.skcd  him  the  direct 
question.  "Would  your  contributions  run 
about  $500  a  year?"  He  said  that  they 
would. 

Those  funds  are  handled  in  cash.  It 
is  true  they  are  not  dues  in  the  sen.se 
that  dues  are  payable  by  every  member. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  union  mem- 
bers contribute  to  the  flower  fund.  It  is 
a  cash  transaction.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  money  is  spent  for. 

Mr.  Reuthei  said  that  the  money  was 
spent  for  internal  politics  within  the 
union,  tliat  it  was  a  caucus  fund.  That 
might  be,  but  the  name  of  it — the  flower 
fund  -at  least  rai.ses  a  question  whether 
its  true  purpose  is  being  revealed  to  the 
members  of  the  vmion.  The  name  of  the 
fund  would  imply  it  is  a  small  fund  to 
send  flowers  to  the  sick  and  distre.ssed. 

If  each  international  representative 
pays  $500  a  year,  how  large  ^s  the  flower 
fund  of  the  UAW.  if  it  is  rai.sed  from  in- 
ternational representatives  alone? 

I  asked  Mr.  Reuther  for  a  list  of  the 
representatives.  There  are  more  than 
700  on  the  payroll.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
mathematics  are  correct,  if  the  700 
representatives  pay  $500  each — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  person  we  asked  paid 
the  average  amount  or  not — there  would 
be  $350,000  paid  in  cash,  to  be  disbursed 
in  cash. 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting  about  whether  I  demand- 
ed an  audit.  Mr.  President,  how  can 
there  be  an  audit  of  an  empty  cigar  box. 
when  there  are  no  records,  no  checks,  and 
no  bankbooks?  The  items  are  paid  in 
cash. 

There  has  been  an  arginnent  advanced 
that  tlie  so-called  flower  funds  are 
voluntary  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  union  We  have  not  had  a  complete 
investigation  of  all  the  details,  but  there 
is  some  evidence  which  leads  to  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  flower  funds  are 
voluntary.  It  is  true  the  information 
was  conveyed  that  the  employees  of  the 
union  contributed  to  the  flower  fund  at 
the  time  they  received  their  pay.  How 
much  coercion  there  was.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  rank 
and  file  members  have  to  contribute  to 
the  flower  fund.  As  I  .say.  if  no  one  con- 
tributed except  the  international  repre- 
sentatives and  if  the  one  who  testified  in 
detail  about  it — who  was  not  a  hostile 
witne.'is  to  the  leadership  of  the  UAW — 


represented  the  average,  from  that  source 
alone  there  would  be  collected  about 
$350,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  money  in  question  is  ti^e 
individuals  own  money,  and  is  being 
contributed  to  a  union  fund  known  as  a 
caucus  fund,  to  keep  the  Reuther  crowd 
in  control  at  the  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional levels.  Does  the  public  have  an 
interest  in  that  fund?  I  contend  the 
public  does  have  an  interest,  even  though 
the  fund  is  made  up  of  money  belonging 
to  tho.se  who  contributed  it.  The  public 
and  certainly  the  rank  and  file  workers 
have  an  interest  in  the  fund. 

The  Congress,  by  virtue  of  laws  pre- 
viously enacted,  permits  union-shop  con- 
tracts. The  law  of  the  land  permits 
union  and  management  to  enter  into  a 
contract  which  compels  the  workers  to 
stay  in  the  union.  The  law  takes  away 
from  the  workers  a  basic  right  to  with- 
draw from  any  organization.  So  the 
law  of  the  land  compels  workers  to 
belong  to  unions.  I  submit  that  when 
we,  by  law,  permit  that  to  happen,  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  rank-and-file 
workers,  must  be  concerned  as  to  how 
the  unions  are  operated  and  how  their 
internal  politics  are  conducted.  If,  under 
a  union-shop  contract,  the  employees  of 
the  union  are  required  or  expected  to 
contribute  to  such  a  fund  to  keep  one 
particular  croup  in  power,  then,  to  sny 
the  least,  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  have  a  report  on  the 
so-called  flower  funds.  The  union  mem- 
bers ought  to  know  how  much  is  col- 
lected. The  employees  ought  to  know 
whether  they  are  contributmg  to  a  fund 
to  .send  ro.scs,  gardenias,  or  orchids  to 
somebody,  or  whether  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  huge  fund  which  is  u.""-ed  to  enable 
one  group  to  dominate  tlie  union  and 
keep  any  disagreeing  group  from  ever 
effectively  voicing  itself  and  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  unior^ 

I  hope  the  intent  of  the  lan^uace  is 
that  all  the  money  which  is  handled  by 
a  union  is  to  be  included  in  the  rej>ort- 
ing.  I  am  interested,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  simply  having  a  report 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  for  the 
city  of  Washington  is  full  of  reports 
which  never  have  been  read  and  never 
will  be  road.  I  am  anxious  that  those 
reports  be  made  available  to  the  union 
members. 

That  dlscu.sslon  leads  me  to  the  point 
of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  presenting  his 
amendment,  which  brings  out  what  the 
bill — S.  3974 — actually  proposes. 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  the 
ideal  way  of  handling  the  problem  But 
it  Is  certainly  belter  than  Senate  bill 
3974.  as  reported  from  the  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  exposing  the  glaring 
change  In  the  law  which  is  proposed  by 
Senate  bill  3974. 

Existing  law  requires  unions  to  report 
their  financial  tran'^actions  to  their  own 
members.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  would  repeal  that  provision. 
Why?  Who  susRested  that  it  he  re- 
pealed'' That  recommendation  d:d  not 
come    from    the    McCleliaa    commiUce. 
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Who  suggested  that  we  change  the  law 
so  that  unions  no  longer  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  members  how 
much  money  they  took  in.  from  where, 
how  much  was  expended,  and  for  what? 
I  do  not  think  i*,  was  the  result  of  a 
drafting  oversight .  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  force;,  are  behind  the  pro- 
posal which  would  repeal  the  law  requir- 
ing unions  to  report  to  their  own  mem- 
bers concerning  'uhe  handling  of  their 
own  dues. 

Mr.  President,  union  business  Is  not 
small  business.  The  annual  income 
from  dues  is  moie  than  $600  million  a 
year.  The  reser\es  in  the  pension  and 
welfare  funds  aie  between  $25  billion 
and  $30  billion  There  is  an  increment 
to  such  re.serAes  ^very  year  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion. 

Who  was  it  thit  demanded  that  the 
law  be  repealed,  so  that  a  report  con- 
cerning the  money  belonginu  to  a  union 
would  no  longer  l)e  required  to  be  made 
to  the  rank-and-file  members? 

I  am  sure  that  the  situation  wa.s  mis- 
understood by  mr.ny  Senators  who  voted 
to  report  the  bill.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  chairman  of  our  select  committee, 
the  distinrruished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  MfHTLELiANl  was  aware  of  that 
situation  when  h'*  endorsed  the  bill.  I 
do  not  charge  that  he  was.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  No  Memljcr  of  Congress  has  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  expos- 
ing the  wrongdoing  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  than  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  committee  had  asked 
him  whether  he  recommended  repeal  of 
the  existing  law  requiring  reports  to  be 
given  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bers, he  would  not  have  recommended  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  limiting 
this  bill  to  the  interim  report  of  the 
select  committee.  I  think  an  argument 
can  be  made  on  that  score.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  bound 
not  to  go  beyond  that  point.  We  tried 
to  make  the  report  unanimous.  We 
failed  in  one  regard.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  bill  does  not  include  some  things 
which  it  was  undei-stood  would  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

This  is  what  the  Interim  report  says 
about  the  handling  of  finances.  I  read 
from  page  5: 

(4)  Tlifre  has  been  widespread  mljuse  of 
union  funds  In  the  unions  studied: 

(a)  Financial  safeguards  hnve  been  woe- 
fuUy  lacking  Audits  hnve  been  little  more 
tlian  a  formal  ritual  of  adding  up  figures, 
wliUe  fallliiK  to  probe  their  veracity  or  tlie 
vital  detail  behind  them. 

(b>  Financial  reports  to  rank-and-file 
mcrnbere  have  often  been  false,  sketchy,  and 
even  In  these  forma  largely  unavullabie  for 
perueal  by  the  memberBhip. 

Mr.  President,  our  responsibility  is  to 
see  to  it  that  those  reports  mean  some- 
thing, and  that  Uiey  are  available  to  the 
membership.  A  distinguished  commit- 
tee was  lead  by  someone  to  report  a  bill 
which  would  even  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  rank-nnd-file  members  be  told 
what  is  going  on  financially  in  their 
tinlon. 

There  have  been  no  regular  means  pro- 
vided when  by  the  rank-and-file  could  hnve 
accc£«   to  thete  reports,   and   members   with 


the  temerity  to  suggest  detailed  account - 
lugs  for  their  own  money  have  been  Bliouted 
down  and  sometimes  beaten. 

How  is  it  proposed  to  end  the  beatings? 
The  answer  of  the  Kennedy  bill  is,  "Re- 
peal the  law  which  Imposes  upon  unions 
the  necessity  of  reporting  to  their  own 
members  how  they  handle  the  money 
of  the  memt>ers." 

Union  cfDcials  have  engaged  In  the  halDlt 
of  dealing  in  cath  rather  than  by  check. 
They  have  lallcd  to  eubmit  vouchers  for 
many  expenditures,  and  when  vouchers  have 
been  turned  In  they  liave  frequently  been 
lulse  or  only  vaguely  explanatory. 

Who  said  that?  Seven  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  McClellan  committee. 

Union  ofTiccrs  ch.irged  with  responElbility 
for  dl-sburscments  have  often  signed  checks 
in  blank  for  their  superiors  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  or  request  for  information  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  drawn. 

The  committee  ha.s  hit  upon  a  simple 
answer.  Simply  remove  the  require- 
ment that  a  report  must  be  made  to  the 
members. 

With  these  Incredibly  loose  practices,  the 
misuse  of  union  funds.  Including  outright 
thefts  and  "borrowings"  for  personnl  profit, 
has  totaled  upward  of  $10  million  in  union- 
dues  money — an  average  of  $5  out  of  the 
jxjcket  of  every  member  of  the  unions  cov- 
ered ill  thi£  report. 

I  invite  attention  to  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee,  as  .set  forth  on 
paces  58  and  59  of  the  interim  report. 
This  refers  to  Prank  W.  Brewster,  of  the 
t<^amslers'  union: 

Fi.NDiNcs — Fbaj.k  W.  Brewsteh 

Union  officials  elected  to  a  position  of  trust 
and  authority  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
the  members  they  represent  to  administer 
the  union's  financial  affairs  judicioufly  and 
economically.  At  all  times,  such  a  union 
leader  mutt  remember  that  the  accumulated 
funds  are  not  his  funds  but  the  hard-earned 
dollars  of  working  men  and  women  paid  as 
duos  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  improving 
wbrklng  conditions  and  wages. 

In  the  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters, 
the  committee  finds  that  this  was  lamen- 
tably, not  true. 

Frank  W.  Browstcr.  head  of  the  Western 
Conference,  did  not  understand  the  oblig.i- 
tlon  under  which  he  lab.ired.  lie  and  the 
executive  board  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters  did  not  act  In  the  Interests  of  the 
union  membership,  and  tlie  actl\Ules  of  the 
executive  Ixiard  for  a  long  period  of  time 
were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  any  type  of 
record  or  minutes. 

Cliecks  of  the  Western  Conference  were 
signed  in  blank;  books  were  eiiher  slioddlly 
kept  or  destroyed  and  the  funds  dissipated 
In  a  revel  of  spending  on  matters  that  bore 
little  resemblance  to  union  business. 

The  Senate  Ij  asked  to  pa.ss  a  measure 
which  repeals  the  law  providing  that  a 
union  must  report  to  its  members  how 
much  money  it  takes  in  and  from  where, 
and  how  much  is  paid  out  and  for  what 
purpose.  Again  I  say  I  doubt  if  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  voted  for 
the  bill  intended  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, someone  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  today  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater] 
made  the  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClell.\n]  defi- 
nitely expressed  the  view  that  what:.vcr 


was  enacted  on  this  subject  should  con- 
tain the  provision  that  the  report  should 
not  only  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  but  also  to  the  members  of  the 

union.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  the  statement  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  wholly  unwise  to  require  solely 
the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  arid 
that  the  real  meat  of  the  objective  has 
been  eliminated  by  striking  from  the  bill 
the  requirement  that  reports  be  made  to 
the  members.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  that  the  McClellan 
committee  on  the  whole  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  reports  to  the  membei-ship  were 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  bill,  if  it  is 
to  be  eflective? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  would  say  that  the  McClellan 
committee  is  not  a  legislative  committee, 
and  it  cannot  endorse  or  recommend 
specific  legislative  language.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the 
McClellan  committee  considers  that 
union  members  own  the  funds  and  that 
they  should  have  full  knowledge  of  all 
transactions,  receipts,  and  expenditures; 
also,  that  they  should  control  them  and 
should  control  the  people  who  expend 
them.  Therefoi^e  the  answer  is  gener- 
ally "yes,"  but  I  wish  to  add  that  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  has  not  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  to  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  stated  he  felt 
I  had  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  morning  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan! had  made  a  certain  statement. 
The  reference  I  made  this  morning  was 
to  th«  fact  that  the  McClellan  bill,  un- 
der title  I.  Registration  of  Labor  Unions, 
applied  sanctions  to  unions.  However,  I 
shall  be  happy  at  this  time  to  read  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas said  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  addressed  himself.  He 
slated  that  his  bill  provides: 

That  the  minutes  of  meetings,  detailed 
financial  records,  p.nd  other  records  be  mrde 
available  for  an  Inspection  by  members  of 
the  union,  and  that  such  records  be  pre- 
served for  a  period  of  6  years. 

Requiring  each  member  of  the  union  to  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  affecting  his  employment 
and  tliat  all  ballots  cast  In  any  election  be 
retained  for  1  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
corroborates  the  substance  of  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  mention  the.se  two 
points  on  the  floor.  I  merely  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  did  include  sanc- 
tions on  the  union  in  his  original  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  indicate  that  it  was 
his  judgment  that  reports  should  be 
given  to  the  Members? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  T  would  not  wish 
to  say  categorically  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  had  that  in  mind.  I  can 
only  refer  to  what  he  testified  to  on  his 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  recommendation.s  were 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
which  were  not  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  Oh,  yes:  there 
were  many  sutigesticns  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  which  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  I  hope  we  are 
on  the  way  to  improvinc;  one  of  those 
situations  by  means  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUPCIIE.  Of  cour.-^c.  T  imdcr- 
stand  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  is  a  different  committee  from 
the  McClellan  Select  InvestipatinR  Com- 
mittee, but  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
specifically  refers  to  the  disclosures 
made  in  the  investigations  conducted  by 
the  McClellan  committee.  What  is  be- 
fore us  is  the  product  of  what  was  sug- 
gested should  be  done  by  the  Senate  to 
cure  the  evils  disclosed  by  that  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

By  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  is  provided 
that  the  reports  can  be  made  available 
to  the  members  of  a  union.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  quite  clearly  pointed 
out  this  morning,  that  has  not  been  an 
effective  check  on  the  abuses  in  the  use 
of  these  funds.  Therefore,  when  the 
committee  considered  the  subject,  we 
pi'ovided  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
tlie  power  to  make  an  investigation,  and 
we  also  provided  that  tlie  reports  .shall 
be  very  thorough.  We  also  provided 
that  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  re- 
ports public.  That  was  an  ellort  to  pro- 
vide responsibility  boih  on  tiie  part  of 
the  union  and  on  the  Secretary.  Tiien 
there  is  the  power  of  the  press,  through 
publicity,  to  expose  wrongdoing.  We 
felt  that  was  extremely  important,  and 
the  most  effective  way  we  could  use  to 
get  at  the  problem. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  dis- 
cussed the  problem  this  morning,  and 
when  it  was  suggested  that  we  should 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  com- 
pel union  officials  to  give  the  reports  to 
the  union  members,  we  accepted  that 
suggestion,  and  it  was  accepted  unani- 
mously. I  was  delighted  to  do  it.  We 
had  no  intention  of  weakening  the  pro- 
vision, but.  rather,  of  strengthening  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  present  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  This  morning, 
when  the  subject  was  initially  di.scussed, 
the  query  came  to  my  mind:  Why 
would  It  not  be  prudent  not  only  to 
provide  criminal  sanction.'^,  but  also 
continue  in  the  act  of  1958  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
provide  that  each  member  shall  be  en- 


titled to  ft  copy  of  the  report  filed  by 
the  imion?  I  believe  that  is  thoroughly 
reasonable.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  not  proposed 
in  cotnniittee.  That  was  undoubtedly 
(Xwe  to  an  oversigiit.  I  was  delighted  to 
accept  tiie  amendment  the  minute  it 
was  proposed,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  brought  to  our  attention. 
I  am  delighted  to  tell  that  to  the  Sen- 
ator now.  Om-  intention  is  the  same 
as  his. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  T  may  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  present 
language,  it  is  lo  the  eflect  that  there 
will  be  two  sanctions,  one  criminal,  and 
the  other  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  sanc- 
tion; and  first,  there  sliall  be  reports 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and. 
second,  copies  of  thore  reports  may  be 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  s?nt  to  the  members? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dpkota.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  two 
sanctions.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
sanction  provided  by  tlie  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  is  a  forfeiture  of  t!ie 
resi>onsibility  of  the  Board  to  take  any 
action  in  behalf  of  a  union  which  has 
failed  to  make  reix)rts.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  run  it  down — and  I  have  not  studied 
this  very  carefully — under  section  607 
(f),  (g>.  and  (h>.  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  tliere  are  these  provi- 
sions. Sub.section  ih)  refers  to  the 
Coinmtmist  oath.  Subsections  (f)  and 
fgi  refer  to  the  filing  of  reports.  Sub- 
sections 'f>  and  'e>  provide  that  no 
iilvestigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  any  question  unless  the  reports 
are  filed:  and.  further,  that  no  labor 
organization  shall  be  eligible  for  certi- 
fication, and  no  complaint  shall  i.ssue 
I'nless  it  can  chow  that  it  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  reporting 
section. 

Where  does  the  bill  preserve  that 
sanction? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  speaking  about 
another  matter. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  the 
Senator  from  Mas.<-arhusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  were  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on 
the  Senators  time.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  ."^aid  there  would  be  a 
double  sanction,  the  sanction  of  the 
present  law  plus  the  provision  in  regard 
to  filing,  which  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
But  if  those  two  paragraphs  are  re- 
pealed, then  the  sanction  is  lost,  unless 
it  is  carried  somewhere  else  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Probably  I  u.sed  the 
word  "sanction"  in  too  broad  a  conno- 
tation. What  I  had  in  mind  specifically 
was  that  under  the  amendment  the  re- 
ports will  have  to  be  filed  fa)  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  <b>  under  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  man- 
datorily to  the  members. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  or  another  Senator,  that 


it  may  provide  for  the  individual  mem- 
bers to  receive  copies.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1.  in  my 
judgment  and  interpretation,  makes  it 
compulsory  for  the  Secretary  to  see  to 
it  that  the  members  get  a  copy  if  they 
want  it. 

Any  porson  requ'rwl  to  FUbmlt  «  report 
under  tills  provision  shall  furnish  the  liilor- 
matlnn  required  to  be  cuntalued  In  such 
ropyrls — 

The  word  is  ".^hall."  not  "may" — 

to  each  of  Its  members  in  such  form  and 
in.inner  as  x.\\o  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prcLCrtbe. 

So  the  matter  is  not  left,  by  this  word- 
ing, to  the  discretion  of  tlie  Secretary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  in  the 
Chamber,  in  fairness  to  him  and  his 
committee  I  wi.sh  to  clear  up  one  point. 
It  is  true  that  under  existing  law  the 
financial  reports  are  to  be  sent  by  tlie 
union  to  its  members.  That  is  repealed 
by  S   3974.  if  we  do  not  amend  it. 

Mr.  McCLP.LI^N.  How  is  it  repealed? 
By  implication? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No:  directly.  That  was 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  this  morn- 
ing. The  repeal  of  that  provi.>-ion  was 
never  recommended  by  the  McClellan 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLELT  AN  It  was  never  recom- 
mended  by  McClellan   him.self. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
di  tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI  raised  the  question:  Were  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  McClellan 
committee  winch  are  not  incorporated 
in  the  bill?  I  wish  to  read  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  well  written  minority 
views  of  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDv/ATERl.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  PurtellI.  and 
the  distingui.<-hed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott  I .  Here  is  what  they 
say  in  answer  to  that: 

The  rxcpptlons  we  t<K<k  to  the  committee 
biU.  Including  the  reservations  of  tliose  of  u« 
who  voted  to  report  It  to  the  Senate,  were 
b.x-scd  on  the  f;iUure  of  the  bill  to  Imple- 
ment the  following  specific  reconimendntlona 
of  tlie  McCIell.in  committee: 

1  Th.Tt  financial  statements  required  to 
he  filed  by  labor  unions  be  further  required 
"ir>  be  accurate  and  complete,  that  there  be 
a  method  for  clieclclng  of  tlielr  veracity  and 
provisions  for  bringing  lefzal  action  against 
unions  filing  false  statements  and  against 
tht?  omcers  of  the  unions  testifying  to  these 
false  statements." 

The  committee  bill  contains  extensive  pro- 
visions requiring  union  officers  and  employees 
to  file  detailed  reports  concernlni?  such  of 
their  own  financial  affairs  which  might  In- 
volve them  In  •'connicts  of  interest  "  But 
there  Is  nothing  m  the  committee  bill  to 
compel  unions  to  rid  themselves  of  officers 
and  employees  who  willfully  fall  to  file  such 
reports  or  who  ha.c  been  convicted  for  false 
filing. 

Moreover,  the  committee  bill,  by  granting 
exemption  from  Its  financial  filing  and  re- 
porting requirements  to  unions  having  fewer 
than  200  members  and  gross  annual  receipts 
of  less  than  $25  000.  In  fact  exempts  a  ma- 
jority of  the  labor  unions  In  the  United 
.States.  This  nullifies  the  requirement  where 
It  Is  most  needed,  to  wit.  among  the  r.icke- 
teer-chittbllshed   unions  which  have  few  or 
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eometlnie«  even  no  members  at  all — tlius  ex- 
empting the  noU)rlous  paper  local  activities 
of  Johnny  Dlo.  as  In  another  section  the  bill 
falls  to  apply  to  such  operations  a«  those  of 
Frank  Brewster. 

2.  The  McClellan  committee  recommen- 
dations declare : 

•"Since  unlc;n  dues  moneys  •  •  •  are  in 
actuality  a  trust  beine  held  for  the  members 
of  the  luilou  by  their  officers,  the  commit- 
tee feeU  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
placing  certain  restrictions  on  tlie  use  of 
these  funds,  such  as  are  kow  lnipo;>cd  on 
banks  and  other  Institutions  which  act  as 
rciK»eitorle«  and  admlnlElrators  lor  trust 
funds." 

The  committee  bill,  completely  Ignorinrr 
the  fiLducliU-y  nature  of  the  union  officer's 
relation  to  the  funds  of  the  union,  makes  no 
provision  to  establish  such  relationship  or 
Impose  the  duties  and  obligations  that  a 
fiduciary  relationship  requires. 

3.  In  speaking  of  "union  democracy"  the 
McClellan  commlnee  recommends  legisla- 
tion directed  to  ■'tlie  u.-e  of  ,«^ecret  ballots  In 
union  elections  and  other  vital  union  deci- 
sions " 

Although  the  committee  bill  requires 
periodic  secret  ba;i.>t  elections  for  union  offi- 
cers, both  local  and  international,  it  makes 
no  provision  for  such  elections  In  connection 
with  "other  vital  union  decisions." 

4.  The  McClellan  committee  recommends 
that  the  "no  man's  land"  problem  arLsln;; 
out  of  the  refusal  of  the  NL.RB  to  act  and 
of  the  Inability  of  State  trlbtmals  to  act  be 
solved  by  authorizing  any  State  or  Territory 
•■to  assume  and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
disputes  over  which  the  | National  Labor 
Relations]   Board  declines  Jurl.'dlctlon." 

The  committee  bill  leaves  the  "no  man's 
land"  problem  where  It  Is.  The  NLRB  re- 
tains the  power  to  refuse  to  act.  and  the 
States  and  Territories  are  still  denied  the 
power,  in  such  cases,  to  do  so.  All  th.Tt  the 
committee  bill  does  Is  to  write  confusion  Into 
the  law  by  prohibiting  the  NLRB  from  es- 
tablishing any  Jurisdictional  standards. 
This  results  In  leaving  all  potential  litUrnnts 
In  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  NI.RB  may  do  In  any  given  case  This 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  basic  principle  of 
our  Anglo-American  system  of  law  that  the 
law  Ls  to  be  made  as  certain  and  predictable 
as  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  McClellan  committee  that 
secret  balloting  be  had  for  the  election 
of  officers — and  I  believe  the  Senator 
u.sed  language  which  in  effect  was  "and 
on  other  vital  matters" — will  the  Sen- 
ator give  his  under.standing  of  what  was 
meant  by  "on  other  vital  matters"? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  means  the 
policy  of  the  union;  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  officers  and  executive 
boards,  which  is  not  already  taken  caie 
of  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws; 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
or  the  conduct  of  business;  censorship 
of  the  officers:  the  question  of  declaring 
a  strike:   the  conduct  of  strikes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  termination  of 
strikes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whenever  a  situation 
arises  in  which  the  union  members  want 
a  secret  ballot  on  any  matter  pertaining 
to  the  union.  After  all.  It  is  their  union; 
It  is  their  money  which  is  involved. 

Before  I  yielded,  I  was  addressing: 
myself  to  the  necessity  for  an  amend- 
ment  which    deals    with   the   question 


raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper].  I  shall  sup- 
port that  amendment,  even  though  I 
Uiink  perhaps  the  existing  law  might 
be  a  little  better.  But  the  bill  repeals 
the  existing  law. 

I  read  from  the  interim  report  of  the 
McClellan  committee: 

Checks  of  the  Western  Conference  were 
signed  in  blank;  books  were  either  shoddily 
kei)t  ur  destroyed  and  the  funds  dissipated 
in  a  revel  of  spending  on  matters  that  t>ore 
little  resemblance   to  union   business. 

In  total,  the  committee  found  some  $800- 
000  spent  In  this  careless  manner,  some  of 
which  was  spent  for  Brewster's  personal 
benefit,  but  the  bulk  of  It  spent  on  ven- 
tures wliich  promised  no  guaranty  of  re- 
turn to  the  union  or  it.6  members. 

The  committee  must  conclude  that 
Prank  W.  Brewster  was  a  careless  caretaker 
of  the  union  members'  dues  with  no  real 
understanding  of  his  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  how  Is  Frank  Brewster 
involved  in  Uie  bill  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee?  He  is  in- 
volved because  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  would  repeal  the  law  which 
requires  that  he  report  to  the  members 
of  his  union  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  other  matter.  In  connection  with 
the  question  of  how  we  shotild  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  union  members,  we  must  not 
forget  the  notorious  Dave  Beck.  Honest 
union  officials  will  not  need  any  law; 
but  today  we  are  in  tlie  procGSS  of  legis- 
lating in  order  to  control  the  crooks;  at 
least,  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to 
be  doing. 

I  read  now  from  page  84  of  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  select  ccmmittee; 

FiNDLNCS — Dave  B£ck 

When  Dave  Beck  was  elected  general  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Team-^ters,  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  of  America  In  1952,  he  promised 
faithfully  to  cnrry  out  the  trust  of  his  office 
and  .said  he  would  brook  no  di.-^honesty  or 
racketeering  within   the   union's   ranks. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  concerning 
Mr.  Beck's  activities,  the  committee  finds 
that  he  viciously  abused  the  trust  of  the 
vinion's  I'j  million  members,  that  he  shame- 
fvilly  enriched  himself  at  their  expense,  and 
that  In  the  final  Instance  he  capitulated  to 
the  forces  within  the  union  who  promoted 
the  Interest  of  racketeers  and  hoodlums. 

The  fall  of  E>ave  Beck  from  a  position  of 
eminence  In  the  labor-union  movement  is 
not  without  sadness.  When  named  to  head 
this  rich  and  powerful  union,  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  much  good  for  a  great 
segment  of  American  working  men  and 
women.  But  when  temptation  faced  Dave 
Beck,  he  could  not  turn  his  back.  His 
thievery  In  tlie  final  analysis  became  so 
petty  that  the  committee  must  wonder  at 
the  pennrlousness  of  the  man.  What  would 
cau.ie  a  mrin  In  such  circumstances  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  of  u.^lng  union 
funds  to  pay  for  six  pairs  of  knee  drawers  for 
$27.54,  or  a  bow  tie  for  $3.50?  In  Beck's 
case,  the  committee  must  conclude  that  he 
was  motivated   by  an  uncontrollable  greed. 

Mr.  President,  that  money  was  the 
union  members'  money;  it  was  the  money 
accumulated  by  their  payments  of  dues. 
But  the  pending  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  even  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  Dave  Beck  report  to  the 


union  members  what  he  did  with  their 
money. 

I  read  a  little  further  from  the  interim 
report  in  regard  to  Mr.  Beck: 

The  committee  makes  the  following  spe- 
ciflc  findings: 

1.  Eteve  Beck  took,  not  borrowed,  more 
than  $370,000  in  union  funds  from  the  We«>t- 
ern  Conference  of  Teamsters  Joint  Council 
No.  23  Building  Fund,  and  the  public  rela- 
tions division  of  Joint  council  No.  2.  When 
confronted  by  an  Investigation  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Mr.  Beck  begnn  resti- 
tution which  even  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee hearlngB.  some  3  years  later,  had 
not  been  completed. 

The  money  taken  by  Beck  was  used  for 
the  construction  of  his  home,  sw.aimiug 
pool,  and  the  homes  of  four  of  his  associates 
who  live  near  him  In  the  fashionable  Sheri- 
dan Beach  section  of  Seattle.  Other  funds 
were  diverted  to  Nathan  ShefTerman.  Chi- 
cago management  consultant.  In  the  amount 
of  $85,000  to  pay  Beck's  jxrsonal  bills  and 
those  of  his  son  and  nephew. 

2.  Mr.  Beck  p'.accd  mortgages  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
through  a  company  In  which  he  had  a  fi- 
nancial Interest  and  thereby  received  kick- 
backs for  the  placement  of  this  team5t«" 
business. 

3.  Mr  Beck  and  his  friend.  Donol  Hedlund, 
a  Seattle  mortgage  banker,  enriched  them- 
selves by  $11.585  04  In  the  handling  of  the 
trust  funds  of  Beck's  late  nearest  and  dearest 
Iriend.  Ray  Leheney. 

4.  Mr.  Beck  aggressively  and  dishonestly 
promoted  the  sale  of  toy  trucks  amongst  the 
teamster  locals  throughout  the  country  for 
the  financial  gain  of  his  son,  Dave  Beck,  Jr., 
and  friends. 

5.  Mr.  Beck  secured  a  $12,500  commission 
for  his  friend,  Nathan  ShefTerman.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  In  Washington,  D.  C,  un- 
der the  most  flagrantly  false  pretenses.  He 
then  received  an  $8,000  kickback  from  Shef- 
ferman. 

6.  Mr.  Beck  received  another  $24,000  kick- 
back  as  part  of  the  profit  that  Shefferman 
had  earned  from  selling  furniture  to  the 
teamsters  and  arranging  for  the  installation 
of  a  bookkeeping  system  in  the  teamsters 
headquarters. 

7.  Mr.  Beck  placed  his  relatives  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  teamsters  union,  and  they  re- 
ceived salaries  and  expenses  lor  which  they 
did  virtually  no  work. 

8.  Mr.  Beck  used  union  accountants  and 
attorneys  to  operate  his  own  personal  busi- 
nesses over  an   extended  period  of   time. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  in  the  days  ahead,  while  the 
bill  continues  to  be  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

But  again  I  wish  to  point  out  the  great 
necessity  for  adoption  of  the  Cooper 
amendment  or  some  similar  amendment 
in  order  to  prevent  the  committee  bill 
from  doing  what  it  would  do  as  it  now 
stands,  namely,  repeal  the  existing  law 
which  requires  union  officials  to  report 
to  their  members  concerning  their  own 
financial  transactions.  That  is  the  issue 
involved  in  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  much  de- 
bate about  the  parliamentary  situation, 
about  amendments,  about  arrhendment-s 
to  amendments,  about  sanctions,  and 
about  this  and  that.  But  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  the  workers  of  the  coimtry  to  make 
the  remedies  we  provide  in  their  inter- 
est just  as  simple  and  effective  as  we 
can.  There  is  one  way  to  do  it,  or  at 
least  to  give  major  help  in  that  direc- 
tion.   But  it  is  not  approached  in  the 
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pending   bill,   as   reported   by   the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  sentiment  in  this  body 
will  be  such  that  we  shall  preserve  the 
riRht  of  American  workin^men  and 
workinf^women  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union,  or  to  withdraw  from  a  union  and 
to  stop  paying  dues  without  losing  their 
jobs.  Once  we  do  that,  we  shall  give 
to  the  workers  the  most  potent  weapon 
with  which  to  demand  and  obtain  hon- 
est union  officers. 

When  Dave  Beck  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  after  it  had  been  revealed 
that  he  had  enriched  himself  in  many, 
many  instances,  I  said  to  him:  "Mr. 
Beck,  if  your  members  believe  these 
charges  against  you,  can  they  withdraw 
from  the  teamsters  union,  and  stop  pay- 
ing dues,  without  losing  their  jobs?" 

Of  course,  I  was  referring  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  where  there  is  no 
right-to-work  law. 

The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Beck 
did  not  want  to  answer  the  question. 
But  after  some  10  or  15  minutes  of  delay, 
he  finally  admitted  that  even  though  the 
members  of  his  union  knew  and  believed 
that  he  was  stealing  millions  of  dollars, 
they  could  not  withdraw  from  the  union 
and  could  not  stop  paying  dues  without 
losing  their  jobs;  he  admitted  that  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  if  at  some  time  we  re- 
store to  the  workers  their  fundamental 
right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a 
union  and  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
a  union  without  being  denied  the  ri^^ht 
to  make  a  livintr,  we  shall  give  them  a 
weapon  with  which  they  can  end  cor- 
ruption in  unionism  at  once. 

Who  is  there  to  say  that  workers 
should  continue  to  pay  dues  to  an  out- 
fit that  is  corrupt,  to  officers  who  are 
stealing  their  money,  or  to  o.Ticers  who 
are  engaged  in  racketeering  and  are  \.\ 
collaboration  with  criminalij  and  hood- 
lums? 

Workers  should  also  have  a  rlfht  to 
withdraw  from  a  union  when  they  know 
the  union's  money,  its  publications,  its 
radio  programs,  and  its  television  pro- 
grams are  u.sed  to  elect  candidates  in 
certain  political  parlies  in  whom  the 
workers  themselves  do  not  believe  and 
with  whose   views   they   disagree. 

It  is  no  wonder  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  a  tangle.  It  is  no  wonder  there 
is  a  scramble  to  accept  amendments. 
It  is  because  we  have  not  faced  directly 
up  to  the  simple,  fundamental  matter 
of  policy.  It  is  an  American  policy  that 
no  one  should  be  compelled  to  belong 
to  any  organization  in  order  to  earn 
his  livelihood,  and  that  he  should  have 
a  right  to  withdraw  from  a  union  with- 
out losing  his  job. 

Whenever  Congress  has  the  courage 
to  repeal  the  existing  law.  and  make 
membership  in  unions  voluntary  in- 
stead of  compuls'^ry,  we  shall  not  have 
to  burden  unions  with  spending  half 
of  their  time  sending  reports  to  Wu.sh- 
ington,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  add 
employees  to  bureaus  in  Washington  and 
U'ie  up  space  in  which  to  pile  reports. 
We  shall  put  control  in  the  hands  of 
American  workers  and  give  th^m  the 
right   to   inananc    their   union   aflairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  as  the  one 
who  has  had  the  floor  since  1  o'clock 
and  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  that 
ri'-;ht,  I  am  curious  to  know  when  we  can 
get  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  about  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
exercise  my  privilege.  I  should  like  to 
explain  my  position.  I  have  the  floor  by 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  the  vote  is  finally 
taken  on  the  second  pending  amend- 
ment, I  shall  then  have  full  control  of 
the  floor.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  to 
lake  the  same  position  evc-rybody  else 
does  today  in  the  Senate. 


PAPER   INDUSTRY   OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
mc  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  a  few  inser- 
tions in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  an  in.sertion  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .«;o  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  upper  Midwest  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  expansion  and  development  of 
the  paper  industry — which  provides  an 
important  outlet  for  products  of  our 
forest  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wi.'^consin  (Mr.  ProxmireI 
has  been  taking  an  active  role  in  efforts 
to  stimulate  opportunities  for  expan.sion 
of  this  industry,  in  both  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Bu.'^i- 
ness.  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  30  Issue  of 
United  Paper,  official  publication  of  the 
United  Papcrmakers  and  Paperworkers. 
published  a  fine  article  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  on  this 
subject.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article,  entitled  "Expanding 
Paper  Indu.stry  Opportunity",  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expanding  PAPrs  Industry  OpponrrNrt-T 

(By  WiLi  lAM  Proxmire.  United  Stales 

Senator,  Wisconsin) 

Despite  current  over-capacity  prnblems.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  America's  paper  In- 
dustry Is  In  for  a  period  of  lonR-term  growth. 

Expansion  of  world  literacy  and  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  to  replace  more  costly 
commodities  with  paper  substitutes  are  but 
a  few  of  the  factors  contrlbntlng  to  these 
opt  ImLitlc   projections. 

It  Is  certainly  In  otir  national  Interest 
to  have  a  henJthy  growing  paper  Industry. 
Not  only  does  It  contribute  to  a  higher  living 
standard  for  American  people,  but  Intelli- 
gent   paper    Industry    use    ol    replenls.hable 


forest  resources  contribute*  to  conservation 
of  vital  water,  soli,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  the 
expansion  of  Indu.strlnl  opixirtunlty  to  new 
areas  of  our  country. 

Hence.  It  Is  In  our  nntlonal  Interest  to 
make  provision  for  future  paper  Industry 
e«panslon  making  maximum  use  of  avaU- 
able  forest  resources. 

Recently  the  results  of  scientific  forestry 
research  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
In  Madison,  Wis.,  have  opened  the  promise 
of  new  uses  for  a  multl-blUlon-dollar  forest 
re.source  which  Involves  new  economic  op- 
portunity for  great  areas  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region. 

This  research  has  developed  a  practical 
new  process  for  maiiufactiirlng  newr.prlnl 
from  low-grade  hardwoods.  When  tested  and 
refined  on  a  commercial  scale  of  operation, 
this  new  paper  Industry  expansion  can  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  economic  boon  to  great 
areas  covered  by  hardwood  forests,  much  of 
which  now  have  lllile  or  no  commercial 
value. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  hardwood 
forest  area  covers  13 '^  million  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
only  a  third  of  the  annual  growth  of  hard- 
woods Is  cut  at  all. 

At  current  pulpwocd  prices,  this  now  un- 
tised  portion  of  the  hardwood  crop  can  be- 
come a  source  of  millions  of  dollars  wc>rth 
of  additional  Income  for  the  people  In  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  England, 
and  along  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  pilot-plant  paper 
mill  In  Northern  Wisconsin  to  wt)ik  out  any 
final  kmks  In  this  new  process  and  to  demon- 
strate Its  feasibility  under  regular  comiuer« 
cial  operations. 

ram  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  has 
already  approved  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  a  preliminary  feasibility  study  of  the 
pri>Ject. 

My  bill  would  authorize  a  Federal  loan 
to  a  commercial  enierpn.se  for  setting  up 
the  pilot-plant  mill— either  by  builUii>g  a 
new  plant  or  by  adapting  an  existing  fa- 
cility. It  would  authorize  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  to  carry  out  research  work 
In  connection  with  lis  regular  operations. 

Ihe  pilot  plant  can  quickly  provide  • 
practical  test  for  the  basic  scientific  tech- 
niques. Once  they  are  proven  and  demon- 
strated, other  enterprises  can  u.se  the  new 
procc&s  In  other  mills  without  government 
financing. 

Lacking  this  boost  and  encouragement.  It 
might  take  many  years  to  apply  the  new 
process  to  commercial  operatUins.  There 
would  be  unnecessary  delay,  wasting  time 
which  would  mean  loss  of  tremendous  bene- 
fits to  workers  and  manufacturers  In  the 
paper  induiitry  as  well  as  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Another  beneflt  to  be  derived  from  accel- 
erated commercial  develcpment  of  this  new 
newsprint  manufacturing  process  would  be 
relieving  publishers  from  recurring  ncwR- 
prlnt  shortages.  Our  newsprint  consump- 
tion Is  steadily  Ircreaslng.  According  to  In- 
dustry and  government  estimates,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  produce  In  this  country  barely  one- 
ihlrd  of  our  future  domestic  requirements. 

Hardwood  research  promises  new  indus- 
tries atid  great  now  economic  ai\d  social  de- 
velopments In  these  neglected  regions.  It 
can  fill  a  big  gap  In  these  areas  by  provid- 
ing better  Jobs  and  Incomes.  It  can  also 
bring  Improvements  In  forestry  management 
and  cc>nservatlon  when  utilization  of  thece 
hardwoods  Is  made  possible. 

By  creating  new  areas  of  paper  Industry 
expansion  with  new  J<>b  opporiunltle.s  for 
paper  workers,  this  project  Is  of  special  Im- 
portance to  the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers. 

L,eaders  of  UPP  merit  commendation  for 
the»r    luieiest    In    this    and    oliier    projecUi 
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aimed   at  developing   new  opportunities  for 
paper   Industry   workers. 

Men  like  President  Paul  Phillips  and  Emll 
Noren.  whose  good  work  as  director  In  the 
Upper  Lakes  Slates  region  Is  well  known  in 
Wisconsin,  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  with  government.  Industry, 
and  science  in  long-range  projects  aimed  at 
creating  new  opportunities  for  UPP  mem- 
bers, the  communities  In  which  UPP  mem- 
bers live,  and  for  America. 


EASY  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
BY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  remark- 
able letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  architectural  barriers 
committee  of  the  Minnesota  Ea.ster  Seal 
Society,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Haverstock,  Jr., 
addre.ssed  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Haverstock  proposes 
a  simple,  yet  effective,  idea — that  in  the 
planning  of  public  buildings,  every  effort 
be  made  to  provide  easy  access  for  hand- 
icapped children. 

I  am  urging  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  give  careful  study  to 
ways  and  means  of  implementing  this 
proposal,  and  I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Haver- 
stock's  letter  with  my  colleagues.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Haverstock, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Minnfsota  SorrrrT  tor 
Crippled  Children  and  Aotn  ts.  Ikc. 

June  6.  1958. 
GcNniAL  SrmvirES  Administration, 
Planning  Divjsion, 

Washington.  D  C. 

GrNTLEMEN:  The  undersigned  Is  chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  ABC  ( archlt^ctviral  bar- 
riers) committee  of  the  Mlnne.sota  Easter 
Seal  Society.  This  committee  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects, lawyers,  contractors,  health  specialists. 
and  others  of  this  area.  An  Important  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  is  to  work  lownrd 
the  elimination  of  conditions  In  public 
buildings  which  tend  to  Impede  access  to 
such  buildings  of  handicapped  persons. 

In  this  connection  It  has  been  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  It  should  call  this 
whole  problem  to  the  attention  of  your 
agency  In  order  that  In  the  planning  of 
public  buildings  you  will  have  this  matter 
l>efore  you.  Elxamples  of  Government  build- 
ings In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  which 
make  no  adequate  provision  in  this  regard 
are  not  hard  to  find.  The  main  Minneapolis 
post  ofBce,  the  Mmneaptilis  Federal  courts 
building,  the  Federal  OfHce  Building  and 
many  others  are  all  examples  of  buildings 
which  are  practically  Inaccessible  to  handi- 
capped persons,  particularly  during  the  cold, 
ley  winter  days. 

We  would  suggest  that  If  possible  one  of 
the  basic  guides  In  the  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  and  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  should  be  ade- 
quate provision  for  street-level  entrances  and 
easily  accessible  parking.  For  example,  this 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with 
l)lannlng  of  the  new  Minneapolis  Federal 
courts  building. 

This  committee  will  appreciate  whatever 
attention  you  may  give  to  this  matter.  We 
shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  any  Information 
you  may  have  available  as  to  your  present 
plans  as  to  this  problem. 
Yours  very  truly. 

ILenry  W  Haverstock.  Jr. 


REA  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Reorganization,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, conducted  hearings  into  problems 
confronting  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
While  the  hearing  was  specifically  on 
legislation.  I  have  introduced  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  REA  Administrator 
as  an  administrator  in  fact  rather  than 
in  name,  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings a  look  was  taken  at  other  legislation 
that  would  effect  REA  cooperatives,  as 
well  as  the  overall  administrative  atti- 
tudes and  policies  toward  the  program. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  hearing  record  is  still  being  held 
open  for  submission  of  statements. 

Similar  hearings  are  still  under  way 
in  the  other  House. 

Cedric  Foster  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  presented  a  commentary 
on  the  REA  hearings  and  the  legislative 
situation  confronting  rural  electric  co- 
operatives on  June  5.  It  told  the  story 
of  what  is  happening,  and  the  concern 
that  exists  over  it.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Foster's  news  commentary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  Cedric  Foster  In  Washington  with 
my  commentary  on  the  news. 

Here  in  Washington  on  Capitol  Hill  the 
guns  are  opening  up  In  a  legislative  battle 
on  the  outcome  of  which  could  depend  the 
life  of  REA.  that  Is,  the  Rural  Electrification 
AdmlnlEtratlon.  The  REA  to  city  dwellers 
may  be  a  dull  and  uninteresting  question, 
and  many  persons  may  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  it  or  what  It  has  done,  but  to  millions 
of  farmers  the  REA  has  meant  the  differ- 
ence— literally,  not  figuratively — the  differ- 
ence between  light  and  darkness,  between 
the  oil  lamp  and  the  candle,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  incandescent  bulb,  on  the 
other.  It  has  meant  the  difference  between 
pushing  a  button  or  turning  a  switch,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  long  hours  of  manual 
labor  and  drudgery,  on  the  other.  In  short, 
REA  has  changed  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  legions  are  gathering 
here  in  Washington  for  its  defense. 

TUe  administration,  of  course,  has  never 
made  any  secret  that  it  stands  for  private 
enterprise  as  compared  with  Government  op- 
eration. Those  Inclined  to  be  critical  of  the 
Elsenhower  policies  state  flatly  that  these 
favor  big  business.  There  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  administration 
Is  opposed  to  the  basic  philosophy  exempli- 
fied In  the  REA  program  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion. But  this  opposition  has  met  counter- 
ing opposition  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Once  again  It  appears  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower and  Agricultural  Secretary  Benson  are 
In  the  van  in  advocating  policies  which  will 
be  resisted  on  a  strong  bipartisan  basis. 

The  Congress  has  decided  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  political  maneuverlngs  surround- 
ing REA.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  Elsenhower-Benson 
actions  and  proposals.  Supporters  of  the 
REA  declare,  if  they  were  adopted,  the  elec- 
trification program  that  has  made  rural 
America  a  strong  and  Important  segment  of 
our  national  economic  and  social  framework, 
would  be  badly  crippled. 

There  are  Congressional  committee  hear- 
ings this  week  that  will  be  the  most  sweep- 
ing In  the  23-year  history  of  the  REA.  They 
are  being  held  oa  the  Humphrey-Price  bUl 


to  restore  full  powers  to  the  RE.^  adminis- 
trator that  were  taken  from  him  by  Secre- 
tary Benson  last  year  under  a  reorganization 
plan. 

There  are  Indications,  however,  that  before 
the  hearings  are  over  and  done  with  there 
may  be  ramifications  that  will  go  deep  into 
many  phnses  of  rural  electrification.  Minne- 
sota's Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  wants  to 
know,  as  an  example,  why  has  the  REA  ad- 
ministrator become  a  figurehead.  He  wants 
to  know  what  effect  this  has  on  the  Ameri- 
can pveople  living  in  rural  areas. 

The  Congress,  apparently,  wants  an  Inclu- 
sive story.  Farmers  and  civic  leaders  from 
rural  areas  are  going  to  g.ve  this  story  to 
the  Congress.  The  proiX)nent.s  of  REA  de- 
clare that  the  rural  electrics  have  a  per- 
formance record  that  Is  no  less  than  magnifi- 
cent. Twenty-two  years  ago  only  10  percent 
of  farms  of  the  United  States  were  electri- 
fied. Today — and  this  has  happened  since 
1935 — 95  percent  are  electrified.  This  has 
been  accomplished  with  loans  that  have  been 
paid  back,  many  of  them  ahead  of  schedule 
and  with  interest. 

Clyde  Ellis,  who  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  since  Its  beginning  In  1942, 
minces  no  words  when  he  talks  about  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  proposals,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  anti-REA.  Mr.  ElUs,  who  Is  a 
former  Congressman,  was  born  and  reared 
on  an  Arkansas  farm.  He  believes  that  de- 
priving the  REA  Administrator  of  his  au- 
thority is '"Just  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
He  says  that  the  REA  program  right  now  Is 
In  the  process  of  being  dismantled.  Voicing 
the  position  of  proponents — of  the  rural 
electric  people  who  serve  between  12  and 
15  million  Americans — Mr.  Ellis  says,  "We 
may  thank  God  that  some  of  the  decisions 
Involving  the  future  of  the  REA  still  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  has  enabled  the  REA  program 
to  make  far-reaching  social  and  economic 
progress   In   the   past   23   years." 

When  the  present  hearings  are  over,  rural 
electric  leaders  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  have  testified  that  higher  interest 
costs  will  mean  rate  raising,  selling  out, 
going  out  of  business,  and  even  lack  of 
electric  service.  Times  admittedly  are  not 
good  for  rural  electrics,  even  without  the 
attacks  of  the  administration.  They  are 
hard  hit  by  the  migration  from  the  farm — 
the  agricultural  recession.  Today  there  are 
350,000  idle  services  and  this  figure  is  going 
higher.  Nevertheless,  the  repayment  sched- 
ule of  the  cooperatives  is  on  schedule.  The 
rural  electric  witnesses  state  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  making  money  on  REA  loans — 
$48  million  profits  in  Interest  as  a  result  of 
loans. 

The  administration  Is  going  to  be  heard 
by  Members  of  the  Congress — as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  Is  going  to  have  to  Justify  Its  policy, 
and  in  no  uncertain  manner.  The  propo- 
nents are  out  In  force  and  this  week  the 
comprehensive  case  for  rural  electrification 
becomes  a  matter  of  record.  In  the  end 
the  Congress  will  decide  whether  the  rural 
electrics  should  pay  more  for  their  loans  and 
the  Congress  will  decide  whether  the  busi- 
ness will  be  turned  over  to  private  banking 
Interests. 


PEOPLE,  PEACE.  AND  PROGRESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5.  1958.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  faculty  and  student  body  at 
Boston  University  on  the  subject  of 
People,  Peace,  and  Progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

People,  Peact.  ant>  Progress 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

of  Minnesota,  at  Boston  University,  May  5, 

1058 ) 

It  Is  always  a  wonderful  tonic  for  me  to 
return,  however,  briefly,  to  a  college  or  uni- 
versity campus.  It  makes  me  nostalgic.  I 
was  once  a  political  science  professor  myself. 
I  miss  that  kind  of  life  more  than  I  can  say. 
And  I  like  to  return  to  It  at  least  brielly. 
I  feel  at  home  here  this  noon. 

The  Idea  of  a  university,  and  the  purpose 
of  a  university,  are  today  more  Iniportant 
than  ever  before.  •Bigness"  has  become  al- 
most a  universal  trait  of  our  society — busi- 
ness Is  big,  agriculture  is  big,  labor  unions 
^  are  big.  and  our  education  Is  big.  But.  re- 
gardless of  the  purposes  of  these  other  in- 
etitutlons.  the  purpose  of  education  is  not 
mass  production.  Tlie  purpose  of  education 
is  still  the  individual— his  knowledge  and  his 
values.  The  blt;per  the  rest  of  our  civiliza- 
tion becomes,  the  more  Important  it  is  for 
education  to  keep  reminding  us  that  we  can 
lose  something  in  this  process  if  we  are  not 
careful.  The  bigger  we  get.  the  farther  we 
remove  ourselves  from  those  personal  con- 
tacts that  are  the  most  fertile  seeds  of  hu- 
man understanding  and  progress.  We  begin 
to  get  trapped  by  the  complexities  of  our 
problems,  and  lose  sight  of  the  human  beings 
and  the  human  values  Involved  in  these 
problems. 

What  has  happened  in  our  business,  our 
agriculture,  and  our  labor  unions  has  also 
happened  In  our  Government.  With  the  ex- 
pansion and  growing  complexity  of  the  gov- 
ernmental process  has  come  a  depersonaliza- 
tion that  often  can  have  deplorable  results. 
All  too  frequently  the  Government,  and  I 
Include  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  In 
that  term,  has  a  tendency  to  deal  with 
problems  rather  than  with  people. 

A  case  of  unemployment  In  Detroit,  for 
Instance,  with  all  the  heartbreak  and  tlie 
j)ersonal  tragedy  that  is  Involved,  manifests 
Itself  in  Washington,  not  in  all  its  liuman 
aspects  but  as  a  statistic — a  figure  that  makes 
the  bar  on  the  graph  grow  a  little  tuller  or 
a  little  shorter  as  the  case  may  be.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  of  the  basic  deficiencies  of  tlie 
present  administration  Is  its  habit,  born  per- 
haps of  long  business  experience  of  most  of 
Its  members,  of  preoccupying  Itself  with 
problems  to  the  neglect  of  people — and  the 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  needs  of  people. 

Harsh  and  unsympathetic  ns  this  mistaken 
behavior  can  be  and  is  on  the  domestic  scene, 
it  is  positively  calamitous  when  It  infects 
our  foreign  policy. 

To  concentrate  on  the  technicalities  and 
abstractions  of  problems  can  become  dis- 
astrous. Our  mess.ige  must  be  one  of  con- 
cern for  and  interest  in  people. 

Ironically  enout;h,  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  basic  politicj'l  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
mvinlst  rulers  Is  glorification  of  the  state 
and  the  suppression  of  individuality  and 
personal  rights,  has  grasped  the  fact 
more  than  we,  that  foreign  policy  affects  and 
Influences  people.  The  barrage  of  letters 
and  statements  fired  by  Khrushchev  Into  the 
world  press  and  over  the  world  airwaves 
shows  that  he  understands  all  too  well  that 
there  are  people  in  the  world  and  tliat  their 
opinions  are  the  key  to  the  future  course  of 
affairs  on  our  planet. 

Unfortunately,  in  Washington,  the  capital 
of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,"  many  in  the  administra- 
tion seem  to  be  only  dimly  aware  that  we 
nitist  live  and  work  with  live  hiunan  beings, 
with  impressionable  minds  and  emotions.  In- 
habiting the  great  wide  world  beyond  our 
national  borders. 

At  home  and  abrond  there  Is  a  crying 
demand  for  peace.    People  are  sick  and  tired 


of  war  and  conflict,  whether  "dirty"  or 
"clean,"  "liot"  or  "cold"  or  lukewarm.  They 
want  an  end  to  struggles  for  power,  for  in- 
fluence and  advantage,  among  a  few  big  na- 
tions. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  pov- 
erty. Illness,  and  misery  have  been  the  lot  of 
the  common  people  for  countless  centuries, 
people  are  astir  with  longing  for  some  of  the 
comforts  and  better  things  of  life.  Prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
cur  age  is  the  vast  disparity  between  levels 
of  technological  progress  In  various  coun- 
tries— some  parts  of  the  world  rushing  head- 
long into  the  atomic  and  space  age,  while 
others  are  still  eking  out  a  meager  living 
with  stick  hoes  and  traveling  in  buffalo  carts. 
This  Is  a  maladjustment  that  could  be  ex- 
plosive If  not  corrected.  Progre."?s  everywhere 
must  be  brought  into  closer  harmony. 

Peace  and  propres.s — the  achievement  of 
one  and  the  .stimulation  of  the  other — are 
two  of  the  pr  me  obligations  that  we  must 
meet  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our.-^elves  and 
Just  to  all  men.  They  are  obligations  of 
"people  to  people."  and  they  must  be  com- 
prehepdcd  as  such,  or  we  can  badly  ml.-^s  our 
mark-  To  treat  these  alms  of  our  policy  as 
governmental  problem.-?,  rather  than  as  re- 
lationships of  the  most  personal  sort,  is  to 
Invite  contintied  fullure  and  perhap.s  ca- 
tastrophe. Yet  sndly  enough,  there  are  few 
signs  that  our  present  errors  are  soon  to 
be  corrected. 

PEACE 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  question  of  peace — 
more  specifically,  of  disarmament.  For  the 
State  Department,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
this  Is  a  problem.  The.se  acncle;  know  that 
people  around  the  globe  are  terribly  Inter- 
ested In  disarmament,  but  how  to  cope  with 
this  fact  is.  to  them,  only  another  phase  of 
the  problem. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Defense  Department  do  really  fine  Jobs  In 
carryine:  out  their  technical  responsibilities. 

The  AEC  for  instance,  has  done  a  com- 
petent Job  in  the  scientific  and  technoloclcal 
development  of  atomic  energy  and  nuclear 
weapons,  but  it  does  not  see  these  weapons 
clearly  In  their  essentially  human  context. 
The  AEC  spxikeFmen  want  to  develop  so- 
called  clean  nuclear  weapon.s  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  humanity.  Tlie  AEC  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  felt  needs  of  the  people 
here  and  now,  do  not  fall  Into  the  clean 
weapons  category.  It  does  not  realize  that. 
In  the  interests  of  people  rather  than  of  some 
remote,  abstract  humanity,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  formulate  methods  of  controlling 
and  ln.":pectlng  atomic  armaments  now  than 
It  would  l>e  to  clean  them  \\\>.  which  in  es- 
sence means  only  to  focus  their  destructlve- 
ness  and  make  them,  as  Secretary  Dalles  puts 
It.  more  useful  militarily. 

The  Defente  Department,  too.  Is  affected 
by  the  same  limited  perspective.  It  views 
modern  weapons  as  problems  in  military  sci- 
ence and  strategy,  negelectlng  their  Impact 
on  the  delicfte  framework  of  human  rela- 
tionships. To  be  sure,  the  Pentagtui's  task 
Is  military  defense.  It  wants  to  expand  and 
Improve  armaments,  not  throw  them  into 
the  scrap  heap. 

Even  In  the  State  Department,  v.here  one 
would  expect  a  more  profound  appreciation 
of  the  political  Implications  and  desirability 
of  formulatlns:  an  effective  disarmament  pol- 
icy, there  has  been  a  rli^ldlty  and  a  bllndnef;s 
that  have  throttled  the  Initiative  and  vision 
required  for  a  solution  of  the  mounting  arms 
crisis. 

The  paralysis  of  our  disarmament  policy  Is 
due  in  part  to  that  bigness  and  complexity 
to  which  I  referred  earlier.  Major  disarma- 
ment policy  decisions  are  made  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  In  which  many  agen- 
cies like  State.  Defense,  and  the  AEC  bring 
to  a  central  [XJlnt  their  often  divergent  and 
conflicting    views.     Disarmament    policy,    in 


other  words,  is  the  end  product  of  a  tortuous 
process  that  starts  at  numerous  individual 
desks  and  winds  its  way  painfully  through  a- 
maze  of  bureaus,  agencies,  committees,  and 
departments  until  it  emerges  as  a  meaning- 
less and  Inadequate  compromise  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  deadening  apparatus  that 
complicated  government  can  bring  to  bear 
upon   It. 

Frankly,  the  only  way  to  slash  through 
this  confusing  machinery  Is  by  the  exercise 
of  Inspired  leadership  at  the  top  where  the 
ultimate  responsibility  resides.  But  this 
kind  of  leadership  has  been  woefully  lack- 
ing. In  its  place  have  been  complacency 
and  inertia.  With  the  result  Uiat  disarma- 
ment has  remained  simply  a  technical  or  a 
legal  prt)blem,  divorced  from  the  human 
considerations  which  the  situation  demands 
As  evolved  by  the  tortuous  apparatus  of 
policymaking,  our  disarmament  proposals 
have  been  masterpieces  of  complexity,  ob- 
scurity, and  rigidity.  At  London  last  year 
the  United  States  proposed  a  complicated, 
interlocking  disarm.'unent  package  All  this 
was  done  on  the  pretext  of  safeguarding 
national  security.  The  theory  ran  some- 
thing like  this. 

If  we  gave  up  nuclear  tests,  then  to  b« 
secure  there  had  to  be  a  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weajKjns  and  a  reductl-ii 
of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  But  if  we 
did  these  things,  tlien  to  add  to  our  secu- 
rity.,we  had  to  have  a  reduction  in  Armed 
Forces  and  conventional  weapons  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  8\iper!or!tr  Tlien 
Just  to  be  doubly  secure  we  had  to  have 
Inspection  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air 
specifically  designed  to  witrn  of  surprise  at- 
tack. A  couple  of  other  pro{x>sal3  were 
tlirown  into  the  package  Just  to  round  it 
out.  All  this  w.ia  Bupixjsed  to  constitute 
a  first-step  agreement  which  could  lead  the 
wny  to  further  disarmament  steps  later  on. 
Ob\lously.  If  we  had  ever  gotten  agreement 
to  such  a  first  step,  we  would  not  have  had 
to  worry  much  about  a  second  or  third  step, 
for  the  millenium  of  peace  would  have  been 
ne.ir. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  negotiate  such  a 
ctjmplex  package  in  the  name  of  security  is 
so  obvlotis  that  I  hesitate  to  draw  It  to  your 
attention.  By  proix)slng  such  a  package  we 
were  not  advancing  sectirlty.  we  were  Jeop- 
ardizing It.  When  nuclear  bombs  and  mis- 
siles are  dangling  menacingly  over  our 
heads,  the  H.rst  step  t<jward  security  has  to 
be  Immediate  and  practical.  Tlie  package 
was  entirely  too  complicated. 

Now  the  United  States  disarmament  pack- 
age was  also  Intended  to  Impress  the  world 
with  the  sincerity  of  our  hopes  for  disarm- 
ament. But  the  gaps  and  obscurities  In  It 
were  so  prominent,  that  it  had  the  opposite 
effect.  For  years  the  United  States  had  ham- 
mered away  at  the  theme  that  disarmament 
must  l>e  backed  up  by  effective  inspection, 
because  of  the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  try  to  cheat.  In  view  of  the  character 
of  Communist  Ideology  and  the  long  record 
of  broken  pledges  by  the  Kremlin,  this  was 
sound  policy. 

However.  Incredible  as  It  might  seem,  the 
United  States  never  evolved  a  practical  plan 
of  Inspection  for  any  of  its  London  disarm- 
ament proposals,  except  possibly  for  Its  open 
Ekles  plan  of  aerial  Inspection  against  sur- 
prise attack.  We  gave  the  Impression  that 
one  of  the  main  sticking  points  between  us 
and  the  Rus.slans  was  that  we  favored  and 
demanded  effective  Inspection  whereas  they 
really  did  not.  Yet  we  never  put  on  the 
table  a  specific  plan  of  Inspection  or  even  a 
study  proving  that  Inspection  was  feasible. 
Here  was  another  Instance  where  we  failed  to 
understand  that  our  policy  must  be  directed 
at  serving  the  needs  of  people,  rather  than 
at  drafting  theoretical  blueprints  in  a  polit- 
ical vactium. 

All  nround  the  globe,  people  want  atomic 
tests  to  end.     They  want  to  put  a  stop  to 
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radlonrtlve  fallotit  wMch  many  believe  can 
shorten  their  lives  or  deform  their  children. 
Above  all  they  want  to  make  some  start 
toward  eliminating  n  iclear  arms  from  the 
arsenals  of  potential  belligerents.  They  do 
not  understand  why  we  persist  in  refusing 
to  break  up  our  curr.bersome  disarmament 
package  and  commit  ourselves  to  a  simple 
proposal  for  suspending  atomic  tests. 

The  reasons  we  ha\e  given  to  Justify  our 
basic  inflexibility  ha\e,  paradoxically,  been 
unusually  flexible. 

At  one  time  we  said  It  was  because  we 
could  not  act  without  the  concurrence  of  our 
allies.  Furthermore,  11  seems  hard  to  imagine 
how.  If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  came  to  a  genuine  agreement  on 
an  inspected  test  susp  -nslon.  Britain.  France, 
and  other  cotintrles  could  long  withhold 
their  support  and  cooi>eratlon. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  a  hot  controversy 
Is  raging  In  the  ran':s  of  the  administra- 
tion over  whether  In:  pection  for  a  susjien- 
Blon  of  nuclear  tests  could  be  made  really 
effective.  To  settle  this  quarrel  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  Dr.  James  Kllllan  and  his 
a.sslstants  to  study  th-  technicalities  and  let 
him  have  a  decision.  Recently.  Dr.  Kllllan 
reported  that  an  Insjicction  system  of  rea- 
sonable reliability  wa;  technically  feasible. 

At  this  point  the  trguments  against  sus- 
pending tests  went  tl.rotigh  another  switch, 
this  time  heavily  stressing  the  point  that  we 
had  to  develop  small  clean  weaiwns,  a  proc- 
ess that  would  take  si  veral  years  at  least. 

The  United  States  jiosltlon  has  been  made 
all  the  more  embarrassing  by  the  Soviet 
announcement  a  few  weeks  ago  that  It  had 
unilaterally  suspended  atomic  tests.  I  agree 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  this  Soviet  man>«uver  was  a  fraud  and 
a  gimmick.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Soviet 
anncjuncement  I  den  junced  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  nieanlnglcss  except  for 
pro])aganda  purposes. 

It  made  no  provision  for  Inspection  to  veri- 
fy that  It  was  actua  ly  going  to  be  carried 
out.  and,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  most 
Intensive  series  of  experimental  explosions 
in  Soviet  history.  It  was  transparently  timed 
to  coincide  with  a  natural  break  in  Soviet 
testing. 

But  mere  denunciation  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda maneuvers  Is  nit  enough.  Here  again 
the  United  States  has  treated  the  disarma- 
ment questions  as  th(  ugh  It  were  a  theoreti- 
cal problem  and  not  e  live  question  affec"ng 
thinking  and  breathing  people.  Having  Is- 
sued statements  reb  ittlng  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement, the  State  Department  then 
rested  on  its  laurels.  But  we  cannot  make 
progress  In  this  role  <  f  a  perpetual  rebutter. 
Tills  negative  attitude  can  get  us  nowhere. 
We  must  offer  posltl/"-  policies  and  put  posi- 
tive policies  and  put  positive  momentum  Into 
our  endeavors  for  peace. 

1  propose  that  the  United  States  move  off 
dead  center  and  Inject  fresh  vigor  into  its 
disarmament  jxiilcy  I  y  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1.  We  should  imm'Kliately  slash  through 
all  the  red-tape  bog)  ing  down  the  present 
United  States  disarm;  ment  package  and  an- 
nounce our  willingness  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  verified  I  y  effective  Inspection, 
to  suspend  nuclear  W'-apons  teats  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  2  or  3  years.  This  simple 
proposal  will  be  a  ccgent  demonstration  of 
our  desire  and  wlllln.;ness  to  act  on  behalf 
of  peace. 

2  The  United  States  should  Immediately 
make  known  the  kind  of  Inspection  system 
It  believes  Is  necessar  /  to  backstop  an  Inter- 
national ban  on  atomic  tests.  There  Is  no 
practical  reason  whr  this  cannot  now  be 
done.  Dr.  Kllllan's  report  on  an  inspection 
system  Is  now  "complrte.  Let's  spread  It  out 
publicly  In  front  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  say, 
"Tills  Is  where  we  stand.  What  about  you?" 
This   will   call   the   Kremlin's   bluff  and   the 


world    will    watch    and    Judge    what    Khru- 
shchev then  does. 

3.  The  proper  locale  for  formal  presenta- 
tion of  our  proposal  is  the  United  Nations. 
According  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Its  last  session,  we  and  the 
other  principal  negotiating  nations  on  dis- 
armament have  a  responsibility  to  carry  on 
arms  limitation  talks  within  the  U.  N.  Dis- 
armament Commission.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  expressed  its  Intention  of  boycotting  the 
Commission.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
this  should  give  us  pause.  Regardless  of 
what  Moscow  does,  we  are  still  subject  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  collective  voice  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  U.  N.  Dlsarm.-iment  Commission 
should  meet  and  note  the  absence  of  the 
Soviets,  etc.  If  the  Disarmament  Commission 
cannot  carry  on  its  work  profitably  because 
of  the  noncooperatlon  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  we  should  t;^ke  the  arms  limitation 
question  to  the  U.  N,  Security  Council.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  afford  to  cold-shoulder 
the  Security  Council.  It  tried  that  once  be- 
fore— at  the  time  of  the  Korean  aggression — 
and  got  badly  Jolted  when  the  Council  acted 
very  effectively  in  its  absence.  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  the  Soviet  negotiators  can  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
There  they  can  be  compelled  to  take  a  stand 
on  our  proposals,  to  vote  either  "Da"  or 
"Nyet"  to  practical  measures  for  peace.  The 
world  can  then  plainly  see  who  Is  encourag- 
ing or  blocking  progress  of  the  world  toward 
more  tranquil  relations. 

4.  In  the  United  Nations  we  should  be 
flexibly  ready  to  adopt  our  proposals  to  any 
reasonable  conditions  proposed  by  other 
countries.  This  is  particularly  true  In  re- 
gard to  Inspection.  An  international  In- 
spection system  must  be  effective,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  follow  every  detail 
that  we  suggest.  Among  the  first  items  of 
business,  we  should  Initiate  a  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  commission  on  Inspection  to 
study  our  plan,  the  Soviet  plan  If  it  Is  pre- 
sented, and  any  other  plans  brought  for- 
ward by  attendant  nations. 

This  Impartial  study  commission  could 
then  develop,  through  Independent  proce- 
dures, an  Inspection  network  adequate  for 
assuring  success  of  a  test  suspension. 

5.  We  should  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  not  all  nuclear  explosions  are  conduct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  weapons. 
This  powerful  blasting  force  has  consider- 
able piotentlal  for  peaceful  engineering  oper- 
ations, such  as  boring  mines,  digging  chan- 
nels and  leveling  mountains.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  announced  Its  Intent  to 
conduct  engineering  operations  with  nuclear 
charges  and  our  own  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  made  public  various  kinds  of  proj- 
ects in  which  nuclear  blasting  could  be 
profitably  carried  on.  Provisions  for  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  explosions  under 
appropriate  United  Nations  surveillance  and 
inspection  should  be  Included  in  an  interna- 
tional agreement  terminating  weapons  tests. 

The  adoption  of  a  dynamic  and  positive 
policy  of  disarmament  Is  only  part  of  the  Job 
of  bringing  lasting  peace  to  the  world.  The 
prop'osals  I  have  outlined  will  not  provide  a 
final  and  conclusive  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict and  tensions  In  the  world.  They  consti- 
tute only  a  first  step,  but  which,  If  adopted, 
could  have  Immense  political  Implications. 
They  would  be  a  major  break  through  the 
hard  crust  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed around  Itself  to  shut  out  the  flow 
of  thought  and  communication  from  the 
Free  World.  If  we  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain 
with  an  Inspection  system  for  an  effective 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests,  then  the  door 
would  be  thrown  open  for  further  measures 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

PROGRESS 

But  peace  alone,  essential  though  it  Is,  is 
not  our  only  goal.  We  must  also  think  of 
progress.      Maintaining    peace    should    not 


mean  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Attempts 
to  keep  the  peace  can  be  construed  as  such, 
if  we  do  not  have  anything  else  to  offer. 

If  we  are  to  reach  through  to  people  effec- 
tively, we  cannot  afford  to  be  cast  In  the 
role  of  supporting  the  status  quo  In  the 
world.  It  Just  happens  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  They  have  caught 
glimpses  of  a  better  life,  and  are  determined 
to  pet  It  for  their  children.  People  In  the 
underdeveloped  two-thirds  of  the  world  have 
embraced  and  embarked  upon  a  revolution — 
what  Toynbee  calls  a  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. For  our  part,  we  must  not  block 
these  aspirations.  If  we  do,  we  will  earn  and 
deserve  the  enmity  that  have-nots  feel  to- 
ward the  uncaring  well  to  do. 

Americans,  one  would  think,  should  be 
sjTnpathetic  toward  this  new  revolution. 
Our  own  country  was  founded  that  way.  For 
generations  the  American  Revolution  was 
held  up  as  an  example  to  all  peoples  dis- 
satisfied with  their  status.  For  years,  we 
encouraged  and  supported  the  aspirations  of 
any  people  for  national  self-determination 
and  economic  Independence.  We  Justified 
our  own  Revolution  on  the  principle  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual  man.  Our  declared 
purposes  were  to  insure  his  personal  liberty 
and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  advance  his 
welfare.  When  these  same  legitimate  aims 
are  sought  In  Asia  and  Africa  we  must  not 
appear  Irritated  and  annoyed.  Nor  should 
we  become  the  spokesmen  for  the  status  quo. 

Instead,  of  course,  we  should  Join  with  the 
spirit  of  Independent  nationalism  that  grips 
the  underdeveloped  and  underprivileged 
countries,  reminding  these  people  that  we 
too  are  the  children  of  self-determination, 
of  revolution,  and  of  a  will  to  freedom  and 
independence.  These  people  will  be  a  power- 
ful force  In  decades  to  come,  and  we  must 
help  them  prepare  to  use  their  strength  In 
behalf  of  freedom. 

We  can  aid  them,  if  we  will,  to  progress 
toward  their  twofold  revolutionary  goal  of 
economic  development  and  advancement  of 
human  dignity  goals  upon  which  our  own 
good  life  Is  based. 

Now,  such  progress  Is  not  automatic.  Lib- 
erty and  democracy  are  not  the  inevitable 
results  of  full  stomachs,  as  we  sometimes 
have  let  ourselves  believe.  In  the  desperate 
drive  to  overcome  centuries  of  colonialism 
and  deprivation,  newly  independent  peoples 
may  rush  Into  communism  or  fall  victim  to 
the  new  economic  imperialism  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  Soviet  Union  exerts  a  powerful 
gravitational  pull  over  people  who  as  yet  are 
uncommitted  to  a  modern  way  of  life. 

Moreover,  Soviet  policy  Is  flexible.  The 
Kremlin  can  throw  a  huge  sum  suddenly 
Into  Egypt  or  Indonesia,  while  we  must  await 
the  slow  procedures  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess t-o  Institute  new  programs  abroad. 

The  Soviets  can  concentrate  their  resources 
to  buy  or  sell  products  in  order  to  achieve 
political  advantage  abroad,  while  our  own 
trade  Is  subject  to  fluctuations  of  an  uneven 
economy  and  a  wavering  International  trade 
policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  promise  long-term 
loans  at  minimal  interest  and  delayed  repay- 
ment; our  banking  philosophy  has  usually 
Insisted  on  higher  interest  and  normal  repay- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union,  through  education 
and  marshaling  of  all  its  resources,  has 
achieved  a  tremendous  rate  of  growth  in 
scientific  and  eoDnomic  prowess:  we  have  al- 
lowed a  wastage  of  intellectual  talent  and  a 
falling  off  of  our  rate  of  economic  growth — 
needlessly. 

The  Soviets  now  appear  to  have  broken 
through  in  technology  to  a  point  where 
Khrushchev  can  proclaim — as  he  did  again 
after  returning  from  Hungary — "A  war  of 
consumer    goods,"    with   the    United    States. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  we  have  lost 
much  of  our  leadership  in  the  nearly  world- 
wide revolt  against  slavery  to  nature  and  to 
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human  exploitation.  We  ar*  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  seize  this  leadership.  In  doing 
so.  we  risk  the  loss  of  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  time. 
If  we  lose  them,  there  will  pass  lnt<5  Soviet 
hands  a  preponderance  of  power  that  will 
eventually  annihilate  the  peace  we  are  trying 
so    hard    to   preserve. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  mrTaj.s  is  for 
America  to  reassert  Its  own  leadership  of 
the  great  forces  of  revolution  toward  the 
better  life  now  stirring  half  the  world.  We 
must  show  these  people  how  to  achieve  prog- 
ress toward  human  betterment,  and  how  to 
accomplish  It  without  the  violence  of  arms 
and  without  Insidious  capture  by  totali- 
tarianism  along   the   way. 

Such  progress  can  be  had  through  Intelli- 
gent action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  require  a  vigorous  and  Imaginative 
foreign  policy  consisting  of  more  than  mili- 
tary pacts  encircling  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
policy  must  be  based  upon  ideas  of  economic 
and  political  assistance  to  encircle  ourselves 
with  viable,  prosperous,  actively  free  peoples. 
To  embark  upon  a  program  of  world 
progress  that  has  some  chance  of  success,  we 
need  a  thorough  going  reorientation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  It  needs  to  be  new, 
and  It  needs  to  look  like  a  new  program. 

It  Is  fair  to  say.  I  believe,  that  we  have 
never  really  had  a  definite  policy  for  speeding 
up  the  economic  growth  and  development  of 
friendly  non-Communist  cjuntrles.  What- 
ever we  have  done  along  this  line  was  basic- 
ally only  Incidental  to  our  military  contain- 
ment policy.  Hence,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  term  "defense  support"  for  much  of  our 
development  aid. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  weave  an 
overall  pattern  for  overseas  aid — "a  ^rand 
design"  bold  enough  to  capture  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  American  people — and  of  the 
world — and  clear  enough  to  commend  Itself 
to  men  of  good  will  everywhere  as  the  sure 
way  forward  to  econonalc  progress  plus — 
rather  than  minus — freedom.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  several  principles  to  guide  our 
policy. 

1.  We  should  separate  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  of  foreign  aid  from  the 
military  program.  Once  again  this  year.  I 
am  attempting,  within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  achieve  this 
ceparatlon.  L.'ist  year  the  President  recom- 
mended a  separation,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  but  turned  down  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  some  reason 
this  year  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
repeat  this  suggestion. 

In  continuing  to  associate  these  two  very 
diCerent  types  of  support — military  aid  and 
economic  aid — we  have  generated  a  confu- 
sion that  is  harmful  both  abroad  and  here 
nt  home.  Overseas  we  have  been  tagged  as 
warmongers — of  wishing  only  to  buy  min- 
ions to  stand  guard  for  us  and  of  forcing  a 
distortion  In  the  economies  of  backw:u-d 
countries  that  cannot  support  heavy  mili- 
tary budgets.  Here  at  home  the  combina- 
tion of  military  and  economic  aid  has  mag- 
nified out  of  all  proportion,  in  the  public 
mind,  the  percentage  of  money  being  spent 
abroad  on  nonmllitary  projects.  And  un- 
fortunate results  of  certain  programs  under- 
taken for  military  expediency  have  cast  dis- 
credit on  all  sound  foreign  economic  en- 
deavors. Hence  separating  these  programs 
makes  sense  to  me. 

2  We  should  put  our  foreign  aid  on  a  long- 
term  ba?ls.  We  have  insisted  on  annual 
appropriations  and  scathing  reviews.  Tliis 
has  led  to  restrictive,  shortsighted  arrange- 
ments that  have  benefited  us  neither  eco- 
nomically nor  from  a  propaganda  stand- 
point. Our  foreign  aid  otflclals  need  to  be 
iible  to  sit  down  with  offlcLils  of  other  coun- 
tries and  make  a  realistic  study  of  their 
needs  and  capacities  over  a  period  of  years 
to  plan  out  a  program  of  sound  growth. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  make  long-term 
tommltments    mid    be    able    to    revise    pro- 


grams as  experience  dictates.  This  way,  the 
programs  with  the  greatest  merit  covild  b« 
devised  and  followed  through.  This  way. 
the  full  impact  of  our  aid  could  be  made 
apparent  to  the  people  concerned.  We  neetl 
to  be  realistic  about  loan  rates  and  repay- 
ment schedules  In  order  to  make  our  otters 
usable  and  competitive. 

3.  Wc  should  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of 
our  program.  Something  on  the  order  of 
$3  billion  a  year  would  not  be  out  of  line. 
Last  year  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment suggested  from  $500  million  to 
$15  billion  in  new  capital  each  year,  over 
and  above  the  present  flow.  1\\e  most  de- 
tailed estimate  I  have  seen  came  up  with  a 
total  cost  of  $2  5  billion  a  year,  of  which 
some  part  would  be  borne  by  other  indus- 
trialized countries,  part  could  be  financed 
with  American  farm  su.-'plu.ses,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  about  $15  bilUon  a  year  would  be 
provided  by  American  public  funds.  TlUs 
represenU  a  little  less  than  we  are  now 
spending  on  so-called  economic  aid.  though, 
of  course,  under  the  MIT  proposal  this 
amount  would  go  entirely  for  economic  de- 
velopment, rather   than   military  support. 

We  can  easily  afford  this  expense.  Look 
at  It  this  way.  In  the  present  recession  we 
are  allowing  exten.slve  resources  to  lie  idle. 
In  1958  we  have  a  surplus  capacity  of  some 
13  percent.  For  every  million  unemployed 
over  the  2  million  mark,  the  country  Is 
losing  some  $G00  million  a  month  In  na- 
tional output.  At  the  present  level  of  un- 
emjiloyment.  equivalent  to  tome  6.500.UOO. 
we  are  losing — irretrievably — over  $2',  bil- 
lion a  month,  or  more  than  $30  billion  a 
year,  in  goods  and  services.  It  is  not  even 
a  giveaway  since  nobody  Is  receiving  It 
and  nobody  Is  benefiting  from  It.  Oiir 
present  rate  of  waste  In  terms  of  Idle  men 
and  unused  resources  Is  far.  far  more  than 
the  rate  of  aid  the  people  of  all  the  under- 
developed countries  could  potslbly  u.se  In 
helping  them  achieve  Improved  living 
standards. 

Anyway,  the  question  hn«  never  been 
whether  we  can  afford  it.  but  whether  our 
national  Interest  will  assign  a  sulTlclently 
high  priority  to  this  foreign  policy  leader- 
ship to  Justify  the  use  of  our  resource?". 

4.  We  need  to  Increase  the  consumption 
level  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  Wc 
should  not  expect  thrlr  peoples  to  wait  for 
decades  or  even  generations  to  reap  some 
of  the  benefits  of  an  industrializing  society. 
England  collected  the  capital  for  its  In- 
dustrial revolution  at  the  cost  of  great 
misery  on  the  part  of  its  voteless  proletariat. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  China,  totali- 
tarian governments  can  sweat  the  needed 
capital  out  of  the  skins  of  the  peasants. 
Only  In  resource-rich  United  Slates  could 
economic  growth  take  place  vuider  more  de- 
sirable conditions — and  we  were  substan- 
tially aided  by  huge  foreign  Investments  and 
large  ntimbcrs  of  mature,  trained  immi- 
grants. The  people  of  the  new  coimtrles 
who  have  achieved  political  liberation 
should  not  be  expected  to  await  the  eco- 
nomic millenlum  lu  an  unforeseeable 
future. 

Our  immediate  propram  to  ral.se  their  con- 
sumer sUmdards  Is  through  the  use  of  our 
surplus  resources  of  food  and  fiber.  Be- 
sides raising  living  standards,  Increased  sup- 
plies of  vital  commodities  would  enable  these 
countries  to  start  needed  public  works  pro- 
grams without  the  Inflation  of  food  costs 
such  additional  requirements  would  gener- 
ate. I-Yom  a  domestic  standpoint,  nothing 
could  be  more  sound  than  to  restore  economic 
stability  and  i)rosperity  for  some  of  our  own 
farmers  while  dedicating  our  greatest  unused 
productive  capacity  to  advancement  of  our 
world  policy  alms.  We  have  taken  a  step  io- 
w:\rd  utilization  of  farm  products  In  foreign 
programs  through  Public  Law  480.  which  I 
have  been  proud  to  sponsor  and  to  support. 
This  program  allows  the  sale  abroad  for  for- 


eign currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. While  the  Senate  has  approved  an 
Increase  for  this  program  for  next  year,  we 
have  not  yet  fully  exploited  the  possibili- 
ties  of   this    measure. 

Permanent  prun.'ams  of  raising  consump- 
tion levels  abroad  depend  upon  large-scale 
Investment  In  consumer  goods  industries  by 
f(jrelgn  capital.  Our  private  corjxjratlons  are 
willing  to  explore  for  oil  and  minerals  and 
deveU>p  them  abroad,  but  they  have  not  been 
ready  to  produce  clothing,  shoes,  and  simple 
conveniences  tliere.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment could  well  guarantee  a  rate  of  return 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  capital  If  American 
manufacturers  would  be  willing  to  sliare  iheir 
managerial  skills  and   Investment  funds. 

In  addition,  a  way  should  be  found  to  es- 
tablish consumer  credit  In  these  countries 
so  that  the  workers  can  partuke  In  the  fruiu 
of    their    labors    at    once. 

5.  We  need  to  have  a  sensible  foreign  trade 
po'.iry  In  order  that  other  countries  In  Uie 
World  may  prosper. 

Obviously,  the  closer  our  ecoiiomlc  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  the  mure  stable  our  po- 
llllcal  and  military  ties  will  be;  contrariwise, 
the  weaker  our  economic  relations,  the  less 
elTecllve  our  poUlical  and  military  uixlty 
agulnct  Soviet  Imperialism. 

The  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  la 
clearly  In  serious  trouble  in  the  Congress. 
But  In  my  opinion  Is  It  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  be 
pa.'^.'jed  without  crippling  amendments  If 
we  present  to  the  world  a  n>utllated  trade 
program  we  will  have  taken  a  step  to  dis- 
courage Free-World  unity  at  the  very  time 
when  the  S*.n-let  Union  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
trade  offensive-. 

6.  We  must  see  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
pram  Interlocks  with  other  Free-World  ef- 
forts. It  can  be  designed  to  supplement  the 
activities  of  United  Nations  groups  such  as 
FAO  and  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Economic  Development  (SUNFED).  We 
need  to  encourage  regional  development  au- 
thorities. In  the  Middle  East,  for  example. 
We  cwn  enll-st  the  aid  of  our  highly  devel- 
oped NATO  friends  In  supplying  technicians 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

7.  All  of  these  programs  I  have  suggested 
so  far  have  been  programs  aimed  at  eco- 
nomic development.  We  must  not  neglect 
the  other  facet  of  the  world  revolution — 
the  urge  to  achieve  human  dignity. 

Overall  we  seem  unaware  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  Is  greater  than  a  military  one 
or  an  economic  one  or  a  teclmologlcal  one. 
It  Is  also  a  matter  of  the  spirit,  of  our  In- 
terest, either  strong  or  wc.ik.  In  freedom 
and  justice  in  a  climate  of  progress.  I 
think  that  our  forelen  aid  should  be  concen- 
trated In  tliose  countries  who  are  making 
a  real  effort  toward  the  development  of  In- 
dividual liberty.  There  has  been  no  such 
necessary  relationship  hitherto. 

I  am  a  champion  of  economic  assistance 
for  undwdeveloped  nations  when  there  Is  a 
rcaliitic  probability  that  this  assistance  will 
be  used  for  economically  and  socially  pro- 
gressive results.  In  places  like  India.  Burma, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey — nations  where  hope- 
ful, democratically  oriented,  welfare-con- 
scious governments  are  In  power — the  case 
for  economic  assistance  Is  a  strong  and  per- 
suasive one.  Yet  since  1945  our  total  per 
capita  economic  a/;.sl6tance  U^  each  of  the 
392  million  natives  of  India  has  been  about 
90  cents,  while  our  total  per  capltiv  economic 
assistance  to  each  of  the  10  million  residents 
of  the  strategically  Important  Island  of  For- 
mosa has  been  over  $G0  since  1950  alone,  a 
period  5  years  shorter. 

Unfortunately,  it  also  appears  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  most  likely  ui  re- 
ceive new  financial  benefits  from  the  United 
States  are  those  nations  ruled  by  the  most 
feudal  aud  reactionary  regimes. 

8.  To  achieve  the  results  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  from  our  programs  of  foreign 
development,   we  should  put    In   chiirge  men 
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who  rc.aize  tliat  our  Job  abroad  Is  to  help 
direct  a  social  revoUrlon  toward  democratic 
goals  in.stead  of  auth^  ritarlan  goals,  and  who 
know  what  reform  Is  and  how  to  get  It.  For 
this  task  we  should  enlltt  the  leaders  of  oiu- 
democratic  groups.  It  Is  not  a  Job  alone  for 
bankers  or  buslnessn.en  and  It  Is  not  at  all 
a  Job  for  people  who  are  lukewarm  about 
Ucn.ocracy. 

9.  Finally  we  must  set  a  good  standard  at 
home — revise  our  Immigration  laws,  set  new 
standards  of  morality  In  Government.  bvi.sl- 
ness  and  labor.  We  must  implement  our  new 
program  cf  civil  rights.  A  catastrophe  like 
Little  Rock  can  uncierniiue  our  whole  na- 
tional Image  abroad. 

At  home,  too.  we  must  keep  our  economy 
fully  employed  and  fully  productive  to  sup- 
port a  rising  standard  of  living  as  well  as 
adequate  programs  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  advertise  our  economic 
system  by  displaying  unwillingness  to  make 
it  serve  our  needs. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  falter  In  our  own 
efforts.  With  unwavering  zeal,  the  Com- 
munists have  preached  their  gospel  and  built 
their  power  until  they  are  within  sight  of 
their  goal  of  making  the  coming  century  the 
century  of  communl.im. 

Yet  we  still  have  the  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance In  InUuslriM  and  economic  power. 
If  we  use  our  power  with  anything  like  equal 
dedication  and  purj>ose.  we  can  make  this 
coming  century— flrht  for  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  nreas^  of  the  world,  ultimate- 
ly even  for  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—the century  of  political — as  well  as  eco- 
nomic— democracy. 

In  so  doing,  we  would  be  fulfilling  the  high- 
est destiny  of  our  country,  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson saw  It  132  years  ago.  lu  the  closing 
months  of  his  life      He  wrote: 

■  All  eyes  are  opened,  or  are  openlnr.  to 
the  rights  of  man  The  general  spread  o:  the 
light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to 
every  view  the  palpable  truth  that  the  mass 
of  mankind  has  not  bc(  u  born  with  saddles 
on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few.  booted  and 
fptirred.  ready  to  ride  them." 

This  Is  the  vision  we  must  cherish,  and 
realize  through  bold  and  generous  action.  If 
we  are  to  make  the  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations" through  which  the  majority  of 
mankind  Is  passing  our  revolution,  not  the 
Kremlins. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  stventy-slx  came 
nlmost  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Oc- 
tober revolution  of  1917.  TTils  Is  a  very  long 
head  start — and  history  will  not  readily  ab- 
solve us  if  we  fritter  It  away  through  apathy 
and  fatigue.  Let  vis.  Instead,  move  forward 
with  full  confidence  and  vigor  into  the  great 
adventure  of  this  century  — the  banishment 
of  poverty  and  Inequamy  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  from  all  the  languages  of  man. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— 
KNROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  <H.  J.  Res. 
624 1  making  additional  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3974  »  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
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employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  this  whole  question,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  who  is  absent  momentarily 
from  the  floor,  in  an  attempt  to  work 
out  .some  language  as  an  amendment.  I 
think  this  matter  should  be  discussed  at 
this  time,  however. 

Considerable  reference  has  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oiegon  to  subpara- 
graph <b)  on  page  23  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  that — 

No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  title  I  shall  serve  as  an  officer, 
director,  trustee,  member  of  any  executive 
committee,  or  similar  governing  body,  busi- 
ness agent,  international  representative, 
manager,  or  paid  organizer -of  a  labor  organ- 
ization engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  such 
conviction. 

I  should  like  to  point  out — and  this  is 
very  important — that  the  section  refers 
back  to  section  109,  on  pape  17,  relatint; 
to  false  entry  and  destruction  of  record>i 
of  labor  organizations.  For  example, 
under  this  clau.se,  if  a  man  were  con- 
victed, he  could  appeal  the  case  to  a 
circuit  court,  and  he  could  then  appeal 
the  conviction  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  could  take  a  period  of  2  or  3  years. 
The  original  crime  calls  for  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year.  So  he  could  conceiv- 
ably, at  the  end  of  that  time,  some  time 
in  tiie  5  years,  stall  it  alcns.  serve  only 
1  year,  and  immediately  enter  upon  the 
service  of  the  union  as  a  trustee  or  officer 
the  day  be  pot  out  of  the  penitentiary. 

This  is  not  a  proper  section.  It  does 
not  afford  tiie  protection  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  afford. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  later  to 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Orecon  is  under 
the  misapprehension  that  this  lanpuape 
covers  the  situation,  I  point  out  that  it 
docs  not. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  is  now  present  on 
the  floor,  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  me  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  for  which  he 
voted : 

Sec.  110.  fal  No  labor  union  engaged  In 
an  Industry  affecting  commerce  shall — 

( 1  I  be  certified  or  recogni;:ed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  employees  by  the  National 
Laljor  Relations  Board,  or 

(2)  be  eligible  to  file  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  under  section  10  (bj  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  or 

(3)  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax 
tinder  section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  If  such  labor  union  retains 
in  office  or  In  Us  employ  any  person  (A)  who, 
beine  required  to  sign,  prepare,  or  file  reports 
under  section  101  or  102.  willfully  refuses 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 
section,  or  (B)  who  has  been  tried  and  finally 
convicted  of  a  crime  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of   thl.s   act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
rot  be  applicable  to  any  labor  union  until 
the  termination  of  90  days  from  the  date 
of  sucli   refusal   to  file   or  such   final   convic- 


tion. Any  labor  union  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  become  applicable  is 
empowered  to  ri;move  from  office  or  employ- 
ment, any  officer  or  employee  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion in  its  constitution,  bylaws,  or  governing 
rules  or  regulations  to  the  contrary. 

I  want  to  correct  the  statement  I  have 
just  made.  The  amendment  which  we 
voted  on  in  the  committee  did  not  -"on- 
tain  the  last  sentence  I  have  read  relating 
to  the  empowering  of  unions  to  remove 
officers. 

This  involves  the  same  principle  which 
is  involved  in  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  final  remark. 
I  believe  the  fifth  amendment  can  be 
pleaded  as  to  section  101,  though  the  as- 
sertion was  made  on  the  floor  that  the 
fifth  amendment  could  only  be  pleaded 
with  respect  to  section  102,  which  is  the 
cor.flict  of  interest  section.  Section  101 
is  the  section  which  requires  unions  as 
such  to  report,  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  1  here  is  a  requirement  that 
financial  officers  report,  and  also  a  re- 
quirement that  principal  officers  sign. 
Subsection  ia>  of  section  101  says: 

Every  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  a  report,  signed  by  its  president 
and  secretary  or  other  principal  oflicers. 

If  the  report  contained  infoimation 
which  would  tend  to  incriminate  a  man, 
then  if  the  filth  amendment  is  available 
to  the  man  it  is  as  much  available  under 
section  101  <a)  as  it  is  under  section  102. 
the  conflict  of  interest  section. 

In  section  101  <b)  there  is  a  provision 
that  every  labor  or.sanization  shall  file 
a  financial  report  signed  by  its  chief 
financial  officer.  If  the  fifth  amendment 
is  available  to  a  man  as  an  excuse  for 
not  filing,  it  is  as  applicable  in  the  case 
of  section  101.  in  two  instances,  as  it  is 
applicable  in  the  case  of  section  102.  I 
simply  wanted  to  correct  the  Record  in 
this  respect,  because  I  believe  there  has 
been  some  confusion  of  thought. 

If  the  Cooper  amendment  is  apreed 
to — and  I  shall  vote  for  it,  with  the  hope 
that  the  Javits  amendment  will  also  be 
agreed  to— it  will  be  my  hope  we  will  put 
some  of  the  burden  upon  the  unions  and 
also  put  in  the  hands  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  unions  a  method  by  which,  when 
a  union  retains  in  its  employ  an  officer 
who  has  violated  the  law  or  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  the  membeis  will  have 
some  means  of  removing  that  officer.  If 
the  union  should  not  remove  the  officer 
and  violated  the  law  by  keeping  him  in 
office,  in  that  case  the  union  itself  would 
suffer  the  sanctions  imposed  by  the  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Piesident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know,  before  voting 
on  the  Cooper  amendment — and  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation 
we  are  about  to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  that  amendment — before  coming  to 
the  floor  this  morning  I  had  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  along  the  same 
general  line  of  the  amendment  offered 
bv  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.     I  had 
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not  seen  the  proposed  Cooper  amend- 
ment among  the  printed  amendments 
on  the  desk.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  it  seems  to  me.  insofar  as  it  goes, 
does  the  job  effectively,  by  applying  the 
principle  of  disclosure  to  the  point  that 
the  members  of  the  union  can  secure 
financial  reports  from  their  officials. 

Like  the  preceding  speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottI,  I  believe  we  should  follow  the 
approval  of  the  Cooper  amendment  by 
the  approval  of  the  Javlts-Case  of  New 
Jersey  amendment.  In  order  to  provide 
a  way  to  make  the  operation  of  the  law 
effective  by  mnlMnR  it  impossible  to  have 
caprlciouN  u»e  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
nn  extent  which  would  nullify  the  tu- 
tlte  law. 

My  ptirpowf  In  tnklnff  tlio  flnnr  In 
Npctik  lA  Mlmply  to  point  out  timt  I  havr 
propowed  nt\  jifnejultncnt  which  It  \i'i,v 
MlrniUtr  to  Ih"  Cooper  nttu  tulmrnl,  wliirh 
wt»uld  oppirttr  nn  to  Tllln  II  much  lik« 
thct  operation  of  the  Cooprr  lujicnditietit 

AM  to  Tltlf  I,      I  Wll*  ft  lltllr*  (ll'>ii|)P"lM'i(| 

nnd  riiNtuibed,  in  readiou  tlir  hill,  to  find 
In  th<<  title  doalintf  wnh  ti  uNicchhlt)  thu 
liinuuHKc:  "I'Jvery  nuiioniil  or  interiui- 
tlonal  lrtl)or  orKanl/nllon  en«aitcc1  m  an 
InduHtrv  alTectlnir  commerce  which  ha* 
or  a-SHumPH  truNleeshlp  over  any  subordi- 
nate organization  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  30  days,"  followinu  which 
are  listed  a  number  of  very  salutary 
items,  disclosing  the  reasons  for  the 
trusteeship,  the  conditions  by  \\hich  It 
was  established,  and  so  forth. 

My  disappointment  aro.se  because  the 
Information  was  not  made  available  un- 
der the  law  to  the  people  who  are  most 
vitally  interested,  to  wit.  the  members 
of  the  union  who  belong  to  the  unit 
which  has  been  dispossessed  of  all  of  its 
democratic  rights  through  the  impo.si- 
tion  of  a  trusteeship  or  an  administra- 
torship or  some  kind  of  .supervisory  au- 
thority from  the  international  body. 

In  our  investigation  of  labor  racket- 
eering, we  found  ti-.at  the  utilization  of 
the  trustee.ship  device,  masquerading 
under  different  titles  in  different  unions, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  frequent  meth- 
ods employed  to  deprive  members  of 
democratic  rights.  In  one  instance  in 
29  years  the  members  of  a  local  union 
have  never  been  permitted  to  vote  for 
an  officer.  There  are  other  illustrations 
almost  as  bad. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  should 
have  done  that  which  it  also  failed  to 
do  in  title  I;  that  is,  it  should  have 
provided  for  detailed  Information  being 
furnLshed  to  the  members  of  the  union. 
who.se  dues,  incidentally,  Mr.  President, 
support  the  whole  union  enterprise  and 
organization. 

So  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  to 
have  printed,  unless  we  happily  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  it  later  this  after- 
noon or  evening,  an  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  to  the  title  dealing 
AlLh  trusteeships,  whereby  on  page  19, 
line  17.  I  suggest  a  new  paragraph  to 
be  designated  as  paragraph  (f)  which 
will  read: 

Every  labor  organization  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  under  tliis  title  shall  furnish 
the  Information  required  to  be  contiliied 
ill    such    report    to    each    or    Us    members    lii 


the  subordinate  organlz.Ttion  Involved  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  tlio  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  preliminary  discvussion  of  this 
matter  on  the  floor  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  Senator  will 
accept  the  amendment,  or  at  least  will 
not  resist  it.  I  am  not  sure.  In  any 
event,  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  Senate  .•should  have  nn 
opportunity  to  express  It.sclf  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  thl.i  amendment,  a» 
well  an  on  the  othfis.  I  nm  »utp  the 
Hcnatc  will  tliliik  — »•«  I  (im  (•  iiindcnt  II 
will  with  ie«nid  to  the  Cnnpn-  amend- 
ment— in  tciinw  of  ihr  nun  and  womefi 
who  pny  the  diipt.  nnd  the  con»idriitti()n 
which  J/»  rrquiird  lo  be  «h«mi  (o  thr-m 
If  dctnoenttlc  tinionlnm  In  to  l;i  ((Jinu  u 
fiinctluninu  leuiiiy  in  Amrnci 

The  I'KKMIIMNO  OM'ICKIl  The 
nuexilon  i»  on  uuvccuu  to  the  ntnfful- 
inent  offiMcd  by  the  ticttaiui  hum  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr,  Cooi'KH  I. 

Mr  DIHKHEN  Mr  Prenldcnt,  I  sug- 
gest the  abHence  of  a  quorum. 

The  I'HE.SIDINO  OllICER.  The 
ck'ik  will  rail  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clcik  proceeded  to  call 
the  loll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  T.Tr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chairs.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper].  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Ken- 
nedy I  has  sugne.sted  that  my  amendment 
be  modified,  and  that  instead  of  the 
words  'labor  organization"  the  word 
'person"  be  substituted;  and  in  place  of 
the  word  "section"  that  the  word  "title" 
be  substituted. 

I  think  the  words  "labor  organization" 
should  be  left,  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
labor  organization  is  required  to  furnish 
informaton  to  its  members. 

However,  I  think  the  word  "title" 
should  be  substituted  for  "section."  be- 
cause then  the  provision  would  cover  all 
reports  under  the  title.  So  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  perfect  my  amendment 
by  having  it  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  between  linei  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  loUowins^: 

"(di  Every  labor  organlznMon  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  title  shall  furnish 
the  information  required  to  be  contained  in 
such  report  to  each  of  its  members  In  nurh 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe." 

This  is  the  language  which  I  first  of- 
fered, with  the  exception  that  the  word 
"title"  is  used  instead  of  the  word  "sec- 
tion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?    The  Chair  iiears  none 


and-  the  amendment  is  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me.  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKf-EN.  It  1<  my  understand- 
ing that  the  flist  vote  will  be  on  the 
Ccoper  ummdment. 

The  PRE.JIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  coi  reri 

Mr  DIRKHI  N  And  that  nubsequent- 
ly,  by  iiiuininioiis  consent  there  will  be  a 
yrn-and-nav  vote  on  the  nmcndmrnl  of- 
fered by  ih''  Mcintor  from  New  York 
I  Mr,  JAvrmj  fur  himM'lf  und  other 
Hc'tintoiN 

ihe    pnmiDiNa    on-icEii,    Tho 

Mcnatoi  Is  cofiecl 

'Ihr  que»iif)n  I*  on  HHrrelnsr  to  th« 
(imrndmrni  <  ffrred  by  the  Hrnntor  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooprni,  ua  modified. 
On  this  queitllon  the  yeuM  und  nuyi  have 
bn-n  ordered,  und  the  clerk  Hill  cull  the 
loll. 

The  leidhlatlvr  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mtxico  I  Mr. 
Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  HiLLl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IO'Mahoney]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Hill  I.  and  the 
Senator         from         Wyoming  (Mr. 

O'.MahoneyI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Uuh  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
SemUor  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders), 
and-'  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr. 
Lancer  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
ScHOEppFL).  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Hennett).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Lancer  I. 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  IMr. 
Saltonstall  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  SchoeppelI  would  each 
vote  "yea  " 

The  result  wa.s  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

YEAS- 85 

Aiken  rnpehart  Dworshak 

A'lott  Carlson  E.u4llftnd 

Anderson  Carroll  EUender 

Barrett  Case.  N  J.  Ervin 

J^*"*'!  Case.  8.  Dak.  Krear 

Bible  Church  Fulbrlght 

Bricker  Cooi>er  Ooidwater 

Bridges  Cotton  Oreen 

Curtis  Havden 

Dlrksen  HcnnlnKS 

Douglas  Hlclceiilooper 


lUish 

Bmicr 

Byrd 


lAOO 
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HoblltzeU 
Holland 
H rusk a 
Humphrey 

1  vr.s 

Jackson 
Javlts 
Jenner 
Johnson.  Tex 


Magnuson 

Miilone 

Mansfleld 

M:iriln,  Iowa 

Miirllu.  Pa. 

MoCIillan 

MrNiimara 

Moiironcy 

Morse 


Revcrrotnb 

Robrrtsoa 

Rvi.ssell 

BmalhcTS 

Smith.  Maine 

.Smith    N   J. 

Si>arkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

TalmfidKe 

Thurmond 

Wnlklns 

Wiley 

Williams 

Yarborovigh 

Young 


Johivslon,  S.  C.   Morton 

Jordan  Mundl 

Kefauver  Murray 

Kennedy  Ncviberger 

Kerr  Pattore 

Knowland  Pnvne 

Kufhrl  Potter 

L4«uiMhe  I'roxmlre 

Ixjiiu  I'liricll 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

nmnftt  0<>r«  fcHltonslall 

Chavit  Hill  Hchorppel 

fli»rK  Lniii'T  Thys 

rui»Uers  O  Mahonry 

Ho  Mr,  Cooper'*  amendment  waft 
at' reed  to 

The      I'ltF.'^iniNO     OKKICFH      'Mr 

JlfMi'Mnrv  III  the  chali  • .  The  (jm  i  tion  h 
on  wmecinu  to  the  J«vii;»  nmriKlinrrii  on 
whh  h  the  >■<•«*  nnd  niivn  huvc  b«-cn  (jt- 
Uci'd     The  umendmMit  will  br  htuted 

The  LroifcLATivr  CrritK,  Cm  vuw  llfl. 
line  4,  iiftJT  ■■i\)i"  u  u  piopoktd  to  in»iri 
the  follow uik: 

N'l  |Mr»'  I)  v,lw'  nrier  notice  »/y  tJie  S«rra- 
tury.  k.'.tll  huvt  r.aU'U  to  Me  any  inli^imaiion 
required  by  imy  reiwirl  Vi  be  filed  purmitiDt 
to  tule  I  fchull  •erve  «»  an  c.mrcr,  dlrettor, 
trUAtee  member  of  any  cxjcutive  committee 
or  ilmilar  governing  body,  bu«li)''M  ngent, 
IntcrnHtionHl  rejirefceiilutlve.  manager,  or 
paid  oiganl/.er  ol  a  labc^r  organization  en- 
gaged »n  an  InduhUy  ariecUntt  C'.immerce  for 
a  period  of  0  years  after  tuch  fnlluro. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  OrcRon  will  slate  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  a  substitute 
amendment  now  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment  I  shall  .send 
to  the  desk  a  subsiiiute  ainendmcnt.  but 
I  prefer  to  read  it  first  and  to  make  a 
brief  .statement  about  it.  A  group  of 
Senators  have  been  working,  since  we 
had  our  earlier  discussion  this  after- 
no:,n  in  respect  to  the  Javics-Case 
amendment,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
language  I  shall  read,  which  I  offer  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Carroll  1.  We  have  dis- 
cu-s.-^ed  it  wuh  otliiM-  Senators. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We.  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Oicyon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi.  The 
Senator  from  Orej<on  will  plea&o  refrain 
from  speaking  for  a  moment.  The  Chair 
asks  each  Senator  to  take  his  seat  and  to 
cease  conversation. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll)  and  I 
offer  the  following  substitute  for  the 
Javits-Case  of  New  Jersey  amendment. 

On  page  28,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"conviction,"  it  Is  propo.sed  to  insert: 

No  person,  wlio  after  notice  by  tJic  Secre- 
tary shall  have  failed  to  file  any  information 
required  by  title  I,  and  whom  after  a  hearing 
on  a  written  record  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  In  violation  of  title  I,  Bhall  serve  ns  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of   any  ex- 


ecutive committee  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent,  international  repreeentative. 
manager,  or  paid  organizer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  industry  afTecting  com- 
merce for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the  final 
determination  of  the  violation. 

I  submit  the  amendment.  I  realize 
that  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
but  I  want  Senators  to  keep  in  mind 
what  I  think  is  the  important  objective. 
The  important  objective  is  to  strengthen 
the  determination  of  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  unions  to  do  something 
about  ofTl.-'ers  who  they  find  rcfu.se  to 
file  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  if  there  is 
no  good  reaffon  for  their  not  filing. 

At  the  f^ame  time,  in  our  desire  to  get 
the  unions  to  do  their  own  housekeeping 
nnd  lo  eliminate  from  oflice  undei.lrable 
cfTlceiH  who  may  have  \\ormed  their  way 
Into  poKillonft  in  tlie  union,  nn  the  8rn- 
Plor  from  Kentucky  IMr,  Cfx^rtnl  Jifid 
2  tried  to  point  out  eailier  thl»  wflfr- 
noon,  we  t<^nfr(/nt  n  very  mcjIoum  cutJMti- 
luliunal  pioblem  v^hlch  wf-  ouiiht  to 
jecomi/.e.  We  nhould  keep  in  mind  that 
the  mutter  of  pleudlnfi  the  nail  umend- 
mcni  huh  Icuwl  tflect  und  htatua  only 
before  u  tiibunul  uhlch  hui>  JuibdlcUon 
over  the  hubject  matter, 

'I  h<'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senut^jr  fiom  Oie«on  pku'-e  huspend  hi.> 
fctutement  for  a  moment?  In  consul- 
tation With  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
Chair  finds  that  the  amondtnent  ofTered 
by  the  Sjnator  from  Oiegon  is  not  a 
KuLsLitule  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 
In  order  to  have  the  amendment  consid- 
ered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  it 
would  have  to  come  at  the  same  place 
in  the  bill  and  in  lieu  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

It  is  the  under-standinp  of  the  Chair 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
comes  on  pape  28.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"conviction."  The  amendment  of  the 
S«>nator  from  New  York  comes  in  line  4. 
aft?r  the  designation  of  subsection  <b). 
and  prior  to  tiic  words  No  per.son  who 
has  been  ccnvictcd."  Therefore,  the 
amciidment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
be  out  of  order  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  rf  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  lieu  of  the  language  of  the 
S:'nator  from  Now  York.  May  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

A'^.suminfT  my  amendment  should 
prove  to  meet  with  the  favor  of  the 
Senate,  is  it  not  the  Intention  of  the 
Si'nator  from  New  York  to  consider  it 
as  a  substitute  for  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDyaO  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  substitute  his  amendment 
nnd  insert  it  In  the  same  place  in  the 
bill.    That  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  in  order,  and  the  parliamentary 
situntion  is  clear  and  proper. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr,  MORSE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment automatically  displaces  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  without  a  determination  by  the 
Senate,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senate  would  have  to  pass  iipf  n  the 
langiiaye  of  the  nmendmenl  ofTered  by 
IheS'iiflloi  fromOreton, 

Mr  MORf  E,  'I  hi*  iH  merely  a  device 
to  rnnble  the  Hrnwtor  from  Orewon  to 
I  ft  hl«-.  amendment  before  ihr  Wennte  In 
lieu  of  that  In  the  pendihu  nmrndment 

The  l»RI:«II)INa  OFFJCER  The 
fi"fmt(jr  fiom  Ni'W  York  ha*  not  with- 
didwn  hlh  um'*ndment.  The  ntudtion  l* 
htrrply  that  the  8<*nator  from  OieBon 
nnd  the  Senator  from  Colorado  have  of- 
f»»rred  an  amendment  In  lieu  of  nnd  in 
the  nature  of  a  subbtitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Ml.'NDT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ore';on  .spell  out  for  the  Senate  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  suggested  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
proposes?  As  I  understand,  practically 
the  same  result  would  be  achieved,  but 
a  hearing  of  some  kind  would  be  inter- 
posed between  the  charge  and  the  im- 
pcsition  of  the  penalty.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  hear  me  through — 
nnd  I  shnll  not  speak  at  great  length — 
I  shall  point  out  why  I  think  our  amend- 
ment is  preferable  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  concerning 
the  problems  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  raised  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 

I  am  sorry  that  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  on  the  de.'^k  of  each  Senator: 
iiut  the  language  which  we  consider  to  be 
of  controlling  importance  in  our  amend- 
ment, and  which  i<=  not  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  is  in  the 
following  words: 

And  whom,  aftfr  a  hearing  on  a  written 
record,  thie  Secretary  determines  to  be  in 
violation  of  title  I. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  only  place 
v.hcre  the  fifth  amendment  can  be 
pleaded  with  legal  effect  is  before  a  tri- 
bunal which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter.  What  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  debate  is  that  under  the  original 
Javits  amendment  it  is  proposed,  prior 
to  conviction,  to  impose  what  amounts 
in  effect  to  a  penalty  upon  the  individ- 
ual concerned,  simply  becau.se  he  either 
refuses  to  file  a  form  which  Is  sent  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  says 
in  refusing  to  file  the  form  that  he  be- 
lieves that  to  do  so  might  violate  his 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment,  or 
feels  that  the  form  itself  under  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Secretan,-  of  Labor. 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  by 
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the  bill,  is  arbitrary  and  capricious  and 
violates  his  constitutional  rights. 

So  we  say  we  think  it  is  important  that 
the  union  should  know  the  kind  of  guy 
they  have  in  an  official  position  in  the 
union.  The  rank  and  file  ousht  to  have 
a  chance  to  be  fully  informed  about  what 
the  fellow  is  up  to.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  the  solemn  duty,  as  I  see 
it,  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  in 
any  way  take  away,  even  from  the  suilty, 
the  precious  guaranties  by  the  Consti- 
tution, including  the  ri,:;hts  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
vide in  the  language,  in  effect,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  provides: 

And  whom,  after  a  hearing  on  a  written 
record,  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  In 
violation  of  title  I,  slinll  serve  as  an  officer, 
director,  trustee,  member  of  any  executive 
committee  or  similar  governing  body,  bu.sl- 
ness  agent.  International  representative, 
manager,  or  paid  organizer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the  Hual 
determination  of  the  violation, 

I  think  that  accomplLshes  the  main 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  puts  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  other  Senators  who  feel 
that  the  amendment  raises  some  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  vote  lor  the  amend- 
ment. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  my  last  point.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  bill  has  teeth 
in  it.  Go  back  to  pau-e  28  of  tlie  bill, 
to  subtitle  (b),  which  bey:ins  on  line  4. 
Penalty  provisions  will  be  found  there 
which  call  for  as  much  as  a  $10,000  fine 
and  a  substantial  term  of  imprisonment. 
There  is  no  question  about  this  provision 
not  being  soft  on  the  union  olficial  who 
refuses  to  file.  But  we  insist  that  tlie 
conviction  be  made  a  condition  prece- 
dent, to  piecede  the  application  of  any 
penalty  under  the  bill.  That  is  our  case 
in  a  nutshell. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair ».  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  present  situation 
can  best  be  summarized  by  saying  that  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Carroll  I  could  have  given  us  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment  before  we  sub- 
mitted the  amendment,  and  also  by  say- 
ing that  I  wish  that  all  those  of  us  who 
sponsor  the  amendment — my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ives  I; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  1 ;  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
[Mr.  CaseI;  and  I — could  have  joined  in 
sixjnsoring  the  substitute,  because  I 
agree  that  it  will  accomplish  what  we 
who  have  spon.sored  our  amendment — 
and  I  can  speak  only  for  them — were 
seeking  to  accomplish. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  in- 
dulge me,  I  should  like  to  spell  out  our 
purpose,  because  we  wish  to  make  it  vei-y 
clear:  We  are  trying  to  provide  that  when 
the  bill  requires  that  an  individual  file  a 
report,  in  order  to  commit  himself  a.s 
regards  something— because  that  is  tlie 


only  way  one  can  know  whether  such  a 
person  has  done  something  wrong;  and 
those  are  the  words  of  the  bill — if  he  does 
not  thus  commit  himself,  he  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  an  officer;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing that,  the  union  insists  on  em- 
ploying him,  then  the  union  will  be 
guilty  of  a  crime,  under  the  proposed 
statute. 

Because  our  amendment  was  drafted 
under  great  pressure,  as  I  believe  every- 
one knows,  we  provided  that  the  decid- 
hv.x  point  should  be  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 

On  the  other  hand,  now  the  Senator 
from  Ore:;on  would  add  what  we  lawyers 
call  procedural  due  notice,  namely,  that 
there  shall  be  due  notice,  including  the 
making  of  a  record  and  the  making  of  a 
finding;  and  if  the  official  does  not  then 
comply,  there  shall  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute.  Under  our  amendment,  the 
Secretary  could  even  huve  promulgated 
regulations  which  would  have  made  con- 
stitutional what  otherwise  would  have 
been  unconstitutional.  Of  course,  that 
lias  happened  under  statute  law. 

I  believe  that  as  we  now  understand 
the  substantive  position,  the  amendment 
is  now  complete;  and  the  invitation  I  ex- 
tended for  assistance  in  clarifying  the 
mutter  I  believe  has  now  been  accepted, 
and  I  believe  the  purpose  has  now  been 
.served  in  a  very  f^ne  way  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Were  it  possible  to  do  .«;o  under  the 
parliamentary  situation.  I  would  accept 
the  language  now  suggested,  in  order  to 
have  it  included  ns  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment. However,  that  is  not  possible  be- 
cau.se  of  the  fact  that,  under  che  parlia- 
mentary situation — inasmuch  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  hav»^  been  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  our  amendment — it 
can  be  mod 'fled  in  such  a  way  only  by 
unanimou."*  consent.  Of  course,  in  view 
of  the  ha.siile  which  developed  earlier  to- 
\1ay,  we  would  not  wish  to  have  a  repeti- 
tion. 

So  the  substitute  must  be  voted  on 
first;  and  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  siiall 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  problem  dealt  with  in  tlie  debate 
earlier  today  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  I,  tlie  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  OoldwaterI,  and  va- 
rious other  Senators,  may  we  have  a 
statement  for  the  Record  that  the  addi- 
tion of  tins  procedural  formula,  whereby 
such  a  hearing  will  be  held  before  the 
penalties  will  apply,  will  not  create  a 
new  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fifth  aiiu'iidinent  e.scai>e  hatch  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings?  After  all.  if 
that  escape  hatch  could  be  used,  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  delay  further  or  to  post- 
pone or  to  invalidate  the  ultimate  impo- 
sition of  the  penalty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again.  Mr.  President.  I 
.speak  only  for  my.sclf  and.  I  brhcve,  for 
the  other  sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I 
believe  that  a  person  called  before  such 
a  hearing  could  plead  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. But  notwithstanding  such  a  plea, 
the  Secretary  could,  neverthele.s,s,  under 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it — although  I  realize  that 
many  Members   of   this   body  are  good 


lawyers,  and  may  disagree  with  my  con- 
clusion— make  a  finding  that  the  indi- 
vidual had  failed  to  do  what  he  should 
do;  namely,  file  a  report. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  hold  that  a 
mere  plea  by  an  officer  of  a  corporation, 
for  example,  does  not  thereby  excu.se  him 
from  filing  a  report  which,  as  a  corporate 
officer,  the  law  requires  him  to  file. 

On  that  basis,  the  Secretary  could 
make  a  finding — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  a  person  pleaded  the  fifth 
amendment — that  he  was  not  being 
compelled  to  testify  against,  him.self  or 
to  incriminate  himself,  because  all  that 
he  was  asked  to  do  was  to  stop  being  an 
oiricer  or  official  of  the  labor  union. 

Therefore,  in.sofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
and.  I  believe,  insofar  as  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  are  concerned, 
this  provision  does  establish  our  inten- 
tion, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  liave  the  Iciji.slative  hi:-tory  eitab- 
lished  as  definitely  as  possible.  I  believe 
the  concliLsions  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated  are  valid  and  are  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  AFL-CIO  ethical  practices  group 
itself. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  be  kind  enough  to  read 
that  into  the  Record? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  ofthe  fifth 
amendment,  the  AFLr-CIO  ethical  prac- 
tices code,  which  was  issued  in  June 
1957,  provides  as  follows: 

We  recognize  that  any  p«»rvin  Is  entitled. 
In  the  exercise  of  hia  IndlvlduRl  conscience. 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  we  reaffirm  our  conviction  that 
this  hlsturtc  right  must  not  be  abridged. 

Of  course,  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment we  do  not  seek  to  do  anything 
which  In  any  way  would  eliminate  such 
a  right  or  chanjie  such  an  attitude 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  ethical 
practices  code: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  AFL  CIO.  TioweTer. 
that  If  a  trade-union  offlclal  decide*  to  In- 
voke the  fifth  amendment  for  his  personal 
protection  and  to  avoid  acrutlny  by  proper 
legislative  committee*,  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  other  public  bodies  Into  alleged 
corruption  on  hia  part,  he  haa  no  right  to 
continue  to  hold  oCQce  In  lus  union. 

That  is  precl.'^cly  what  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  by  means  of  the  amendment; 
and  as  I  pointed  out  this  morning  In  the 
cour.se  of  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  I.  that  still  leaves  an  escape  hatch 
or  loophole  which  we  should  endeavor  to 
close  or  to  plug  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment We  are  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  to  his  a.'-sociates  for 
helping  to  find  the  proper  language  for 
plugging  it. 

I  continue  to  read  the  statement  of  the 
ethical  code  on  thib  point; 
Olherwis 


And  I  b-^lieve  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  may  come  up  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  continued  discussion  of 
this  proposed  labor  legislation — 
It  becomea  possible  for  a  union  offlclal  who 
may  be  guilty  of  corruption  to  create  tha 
Impression  that  the   Uade  union   movement 
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sanctions  the  use  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
not  as  a  matter  of  individual  conscience,  but 
as  a  shield  against  proper  scrutiny  Into  cor- 
rupt Influences  in  the  labor  union. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to 
me  that  by  means  of  this  amendment  we 
are  hand  in  glove  with  that  statement 
of  policy;  and  I  shaU  support  the  amend- 
ment, as  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  who  has  joined  me  in 
spon.soi  ing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  welcoming  the  substitute  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  MonsE).  I  agree  fully  that 
it  meets  the  purpose  we  intended  to  meet 
by  means  of  our  amendment,  and  im- 
proves it;  and  I  am  happy,  indeed,  to 
have  this  matter  settled  in  this  fortunate 
way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr  President 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  reestablish  some  legislative  his- 
tory which  we  made  this  morning,  and 
which  I  should  like  to  repeat  now.  in  view 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment.  I  may  say  that  I  find 
nothing  wrong  with  the  amendment. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  can  hear  me. 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes:  I  am  able  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  very  well — 
and  very  favorably. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Excellent. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  a  question.  Under  the  amend- 
ment which  several  Senators  have 
joined  in  sponsoring,  if,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  union  official  remains  in 
office,  and  if  the  union  does  not  remove 
him  from  office,  will  the  penalties  of  sub- 
section (c»,  on  page  28,  apply  to  the 
union? 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Carroll  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  in  the  aflirma- 
tive. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  my  reasons 
for  taking  the  position  that,  notwith- 
standing the  substitute,  the  language 
now  contained  in  lines  10,  11,  and  12, 
on  page  28.  continues  to  be  part  of  this 
section. 

They  read  as  follows: 

No  labor  organization  shall  knowingly  per- 
mit any  person  to  as«ume  or  hold  office  in 
Violation  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  fcV  which  follows.  Imposes 
the  criminal  penalty  upon  any  person 
who  violates  this  section." 

When  we  turn  to  page  33  of  the  bill. 
we  find  that  the  definition  of  the  word 
"penson,"  which  appears  in  line  3,  is  as 
follows: 

"Person"  Includes  one  or  more  Individuals, 
labor  organizations,  partnerships — 

And  SO  forth.  In  other  words,  a  labor 
orfcunizauon  which  insists  on  employing 


a  person  who  has  fallen  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  proposed  statute  would, 
in  my  opinion,  thereupon  come  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 305.  which  is  the  section  to  wliich 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  Oreron  is 
also  present  on  the  floor,  I  wonder  if 
I  may  ask  him  the  same  question,  so 
that  the  question  may  be  cleared  up  and 
the  legislative  history  established  with- 
out doubt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  do  that  very  thing,  so 
that  the  Record  might  be  perfectly  clear. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  com- 
mittee we  had  considerable  colloquy  as 
to  what  was  covered  by  the  term  "any 
person."  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
raised  the  point  in  committee.  We  had 
a  discu-ssion  about  it.  There  was  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  term  'any  per- 
son' not  only  included  a  particular  per- 
son, but  a  union.  The  definition  con- 
tained on  page  33  of  the  bill  I  think 
covers  the  matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  feel  that  without  such  an  understand- 
ing and  such  a  legislative  history  the 
amendment  the  Senate  is  about  to  adopt 
mii'ht  become  meaningless. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat^jr  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  if  the  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  remove  an  official  for  failure  to  file 
before  the  official  had  been  convicted  of 
Wilfully  failing  to  file. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  so  he  may  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  .say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  no  authority  to  remove  an 
officer  for  failing  to  file,  but  he  has  the 
authoiity  to  point  out  to  the  union  what 
X.\\f  officer  is  up  to.  He  also  has  the 
duty,  und^r  this  amendment,  to  give  the 
per.son  a  hearing  if  he  refuses  to  file,  or 
to  offer  him  a  hearing  and — this  is  very 
important,  and  I  want  the  Senate  to 
have  due  notice  of  it — the  amendment 
brings  the  matter  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  which  I  think  is 
desirable. 

Here  is  language  which  puts  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  the  position,  which  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  in,  of  pointing  out 
to  the  union  that  it  has  an  officer  who 
refu.ses  to  file,  that  the  union  has  an 
officer  who  .says  the  reason  he  refuses 
to  file  is  that  he  thinks  the  report  might 
incriminate  him.  A  hearing  is  given  to 
the  officer  on  the  basis  of  that  protesta- 
tion. That  procedure  puts  him  before  a 
body  which,  under  the  statute,  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter.  From 
then  on  there  is  provided  a  legal  proce- 
dui-e  for  determining  whether  or  not  he 


is  guilty  of  violating  title  I.  to  which  sub- 
section *b)  would  be  applicable  after  his 
violation  had  been  established. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  amendment  which  is 
offered  by  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
and  Colorado  is  necessary,  let  alone  de- 
sirable, because  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  103.  which  contain  the  test 
for  the  filing  of  reports  of  information, 
require  filing  of  a  report  of  information 
of  any  such  transaction  that  is  engaged 
in.  That  is  provided  by  subsection  (c) 
on  page  10,  lines  6  to  10,  as  to  an  em- 
ployee. As  to  an  employer,  it  is  provided 
by  lines  16,  17,  and  18  on  the  same 
page  10. 

Therefore,  some  hearing — and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — is  required,  because  this  pro- 
vision does  not  merely  call  for  the  filing 
of  a  report  on  such  a  date,  and  if  that 
IS  done,  the  Secretary  can  give  a  notice, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  provi- 
.■-ion  calls  for  action  as  to  the  filing  of 
a  report.  Therefore,  a  hearing  is  re- 
quired, at  which  the  defendant  may 
plead  the  fifth  amendment.  He  does 
not  have  to  testify. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  bears  directly  on 
what  the  Senator  was  referring  to 
earlier  this  afternoon  when  the  Senator 
talked  about  the  importance  of  due 
notice  in  these  cases.  This  language 
gives  that  guaranty. 

Mr.  -COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  this 
subject  has  aroused  my  concern.  My 
questions,  about  the  amendment,  are  the 
same  as  those  I  addressed  to  the  original 
amendment.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
clear  up  my  difficulty. 

The  question  I  raised  respecting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  was  whether  it 
would  attempt  to  impose  a  penalty  upon 
an  individual  or  a  union  before  a  find- 
ing of  guilt.  The  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty before  a  determination  of  guilt  is 
contrary  to  our  system  of  law. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a 
determination  that  an  individual  had 
failed  to  file,  and  then — if  the  individual 
was  retained  in  office,  the  labor  organi- 
zation could  be  indicts  and  punished 
for  permitting  the  person  to  remain  in 
office. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit an  interruption? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  question  I  raise 
is  whether  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment— can  a  penalty  be  imposed  before 
there  is  a  finding  of  guilt? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit an  interruption? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  overlooking  this  lan- 
guage: "and  whom,  after  hearing  on  a 
written  record,  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  in  violation  of  title  I." 

In  the  last  2  lines  appears  the  lan- 
guage "for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the 
final  determination  of  the  violation." 
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The  requirement  of  a  written  record 
brings  the  procedure  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  which  provides 
appeals  where  the  matter  is  to  be  ad- 
judicated on  a  written  record,  puts  the 
person  in  a  position  to  appeal  from  the 
finding  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if.  in 
his  judgment,  the  finding  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  not  a  sound  one.  That 
gives  him  all  the  great  protections 
under  our  system.  No  action  can  be 
taken  until  there  has  been  a  final  ju- 
dicial determination  of  the  conviction 
or  the  right  to  appeal  is  not  exercised. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  Senator's  fear  is  really  met  by 
the  language  we  offer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion that  I  raise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  have 
said? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  violation  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  violation  of  title  I. 
Tlie  question  is  whether  or  not  a  person 
violates  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shaU  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator again,  but  first  I  want  to  reinforce 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
because  we  do  not  want  any  mi.scunccp- 
tion  about  the  matter.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  fmd  a  violation  of  title  L 
He  must  find  that  a  persoii  sliould  have 
filed  a  report.  The  only  reason  he 
should  have  filed  a  report  is  that  he  was 
engaging  in  one  of  the  tran.sactions 
specified  in  this  particular  section. 

It  is  conceivable — and  I  state  this 
bluntly — that  he  may  take  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  nevertheless  not  be 
held  to  have  to  file  the  report,  within  the 
language  of  this  amendment.  It  is  very 
unlikely  to  happen  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  in  his  right  mind. 

Neverthele.ss,  we  must  understand  the 
situation.  The  people  wlio  feel  that  the 
minute  a  man  pleads  the  fifth  amend- 
ment he  will  be  out  as  a  union  official 
are  not  having  it  all  their  way.  I  deeply 
feel  that  the  compromise,  consistent 
with  procedural  due  process  and  consti- 
tutional law.  is  a  fair  one.  Therefore, 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

I  have  made  it  clear  I  speak  only  for 
myself  as  to  what  I  con.sider  to  be  the 
fundamental  intent  of  the  spon-sors.  I 
do  not  for  a  minute  presimie  that  some- 
one else  mipht  not  have  a  far  more 
drastic  and  different  point  of  view. 

I  hope  the  situation  is  clear  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  still  a  little  un- 
clear in  one  respect.  On  page  28.  sub- 
section tb>  provides  that  if  a  person  is 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  title  I,  such 
a  person  cannot  hold  office,  and  if  a 
labor  organization  permits  such  a  per- 
son to  hold  office  the  labor  ort.'.aniza- 
tion  then  falls  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  the  title. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  hold  a  hearing 
to  determine  If  an  individual  or  a  union 
had  willfully  violated  a  provision  of 
title  I? 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  to  be  given  jurisdiction  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  a  written  record  when  the 
union  oCQcial  refuses  to  file  the  report 
which  Is  called  for  under  title  I.  The 
Secretary  will  give  the  official  a  hearing 
and  will  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  there  wa.s  any  justUicution  for 
refusing  to  file  the  report. 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  ca.se. 
Let  us  a.s-sume  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  against  the  union  of- 
ficial. The  union  official  may  decide  to 
persist  in  a  refu.sal  to  file.  He  can  then, 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  by  resort  to  the  court,  apix-al  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r. 

I  happen  to  think  that  actions  of  that 
kind  will  be  rare,  but  I  also  think  thi.s 
amenament  provides  an  important  pro- 
cedure for  union  members.  Senators 
should  not  forget  the  purpose  the  com- 
mittee has  in  mind.  7he  kind  of  proce- 
dure covered  .<-ei  ves  clear  notice  on  the 
union  as  to  what  kind  of  person  is  in  the 
office,  and  I  thmk  the  union  will  do  the 
housecleaning  in  most  instances,  under 
that  arrangement. 

By  this  procedure  we  shall  be  protect- 
ing the  individual  ciii/en.  whether  we 
like  him  or  not,  and  .«:hall  be  protecting 
his  constitutional  rights.  The  final  ap- 
peal and  final  determmation  will  be  in 
the  courts,  as  to  whether  such  a  per.son 
has  acted  in  accordance  with  his  rights. 

I  think  this  provision  will  meet  the 
objection  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  raised  earlier  this  after- 
noon, when  we  thouf^ht  the  original 
language  might  transgress  upon  rights 
under  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  Ls  another  ques- 
tion, and  then  I  shall  close.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  reference  to  the  issue 
which  troubled  me  and  which  was  de- 
bated earlier.  It  was  the  question 
whether  we  were  attempting  to  penalize 
a  person  because  he  might  claim  a  con- 
stitutional right.  I  said  that  I  would 
not  support  any  .such  proposal  as  that. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  If 
an  individual  were  notified  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  was  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  such  person 
claimed  a  constitutional  right  to,  refuse 
to  disclose  information  becau.se  it  minht 
incriminate  him.  could  that  per.son  be 
removed  from  office  or  have  penalties 
placed  upon  the  union  becau.se  he  was 
a.sserting  his  constitutional  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  unless  he  took  an 
appeal  to  a  court.  The  procedure  which 
is  sought  to  be  established  here  is  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  Let  us  face  up 
to  the  problem.  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  Office  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor 
oui^ht  to  be  given  this  kind  of  status  in 
the  administrative  system  in  our 
countrj". 

We  arc.  by  this  language,  establisliing 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
jurisdiction  whereby  when  a  union  of- 
ficial refuses  to  file  under  title  I  for  any 
reason,  including  the  reason  that  he 
thinks  it  might  incriminate  him.  a  hear- 
ing must  be  held.  Let  us  take  a  hypo- 
thetical case.  Let  us  assume  the  labor 
union  official  comes  before  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  on  a  written  record,  and  says; 
"Mr.  Secrotory,  the  only  rra.son  why  I  am 
refusing  to  file  a  report  is  that  I  think  to 


do  so  might  Incriminate  me;  and.  there- 
fore I  rest  upon  my  rights  under  the 
fifth  amendment."  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  say  in  his  administrative  de- 
cision, "You  file  the  report  " 

Tlien  what  is  the  union  ofBcial  goln? 
to  do?  He  Is  going  to  appeal.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I,  acting  as  coun.sel  In  that 
hypothetical  ca.se,  would  advise  the  union 
official  to  appeal.  That  is  what  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provides. 
The  union  oIlK'.al  v.  ill  appeal  to  the 
court,  and  the  court  will  pass  on  tho 
question  whether  he  had  the  right  to  take 
the  position  he  took. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  line  of  the 
amendment.  That  is  the  final  determi- 
nation. When  the  final  determination  is 
adjudicated,  if  the  final  adjudication  is 
that  .such  a  person  is  guilty  of  violating 
title  I.  then  and  only  then  would  the 
law  finally  come  into  effect 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  While  I  am  yet  troubled,  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  due  process  of  law 
would  be  available  to  un  individual  or 
union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, under  the  provLsion  as  it  villi  read 
if  tlie  amendment  is  adopted,  tliat  any 
person  convicted  of  violatmg  title  I  will, 
ipso  facto,  be  barred  from  holding  office 
for  a  ix'riod  of  5  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.      Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition,  even 
though  the  person  is  not  convicted,  if 
he  fails  to  filo  a  roixirt  after  being  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  do 
so.  such  person  can  be  barred  from 
holduig  ofljce  only  after  Lhe  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  given  him  a  hearing  and 
made  a  finding  tliat  he  lias  violated 
title  I;  is  that  a  correct  uuderstaivding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  there  has  been  op- 
portunity— I  am  using  the  words  very 
carefully — to  test  the  finding  under  the 
Admlni.'^^trntive  Procedure  Art. 

Tlicn  when  the  matter  comes  to  a 
final  determiiiation — either  by  a  failure 
to  api-)eal  in  time  or  by  a  final  determi- 
nation of  the  courts— the  act  will  take 
effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  .nibscrlbe  to  the 
philosophy  expounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  utilization  of  a  con^titutionr.l 
right  should  not  in  and  of  it.«!elf  give 
ri.se  to  a  presumption  that  the  person 
Is  guilty  of  a  crime.  My  thinking  is 
that  whit-n  the  person  fails  to  file  the 
report,  after  he  has  been  ordered  pur- 
suant to  a  hearing  to  do  so.  the  com- 
pulsion is  not  a  con.sequence  of  the  In- 
vocation of  a  constitutional  richt  but 
is  the  consequence  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
state  such  a  ix-rson  shall  file  a  report. 

I  wish  to  give  my  support  to  the 
amendment  as  finally  drafted.  I  think 
such  a  provision  will  operate  fairly  and 
will  make  it  impos'^ible  for  those  who 
are  affected  to  argue,  "without  due 
hearing  we  have  been  found  guilty." 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement,  and  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  siaall 
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also,  by  the  process  suggested,  put  the 
union  on  notice.  This  procedure  gives 
a  very  clear  notice  to  the  union  of  what 
Is  going  wrong  in  the  union.  This  is  a 
procedure  which  will  be  very  healthy  for 
the  unions. 

I  look  upon  my  amendment  as  a  sort 
of  broom  whicli  will  be  used  to  sweep 
clean  from  the  union  halls  men  who 
betray  their  trust  to  the  union  member- 
ship. 

Several  Sfnators.     Vote'  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parh- 
amentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
weie  ordered  on  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  me  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  vote  now  about  to  be 
taken  is  to  be  on  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  I  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Carroll  1.  If  the  substitute  is 
adopted,  will  the  yeas  and  nays  never- 
theless be  taken  on  tlie  amendment  as 
it  will  then  read? 

The  PRE.siDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Morse-Carroll  amencment  is  adopted, 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  still  be  in  order 
on  the  amendment  ol  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Morse-Carroll  amendment  may  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  basi.s  c  f  any  of  the  pro- 
cedures permitted  by  .he  rules — by  voice 
vole,  by  a  division,  or  in  any  other  way. 
It  does  not  require  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  arc  not  automatically 
ordered  on  iJic  so-called  Mor.se-Carroll 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.scnce  of  a  ciuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  prxeeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^ 

Mr.  DIRK.'^^EN.  Mr  President,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  object.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  conlmue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  that  the  forthcoming  vote  will 
be  only  on  the  perfecting  language? 

The  PRESlDINCi  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  rescinding  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Morse-Carroll  amendment,  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAviTsl  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
[Putting  the  question.  1 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Javits 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I.  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  as  amended.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1 .  the  Senator  from  Temiessee  I  Mr. 
GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
HiLLl,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O  MahoneyJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  ] .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Ml-.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  O  MahoneyJ  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  SaltonstallJ  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LangerI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Flanders  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEPPELl,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 86 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

ReaU 

Bible 

Brickcr 

Bridt-'es 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carl.'^ou 

Carroll 

Case,  N.  J 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirlcsen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Frear 

Fulbrl&ht 


Goldwater  McNamara 

Green  Monroney 

Hayden  Morse 

Hciinlntrs  Morton 

Hickenlooper  Mundt 

Hoblitzell  Murray 

Holland  Neuberger 

Hru.ska  Pastore 

Humphrey  Payne 

Ives  Potter 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javits  PurteU 

Jenner  Revercomb 

Johnson,  Tex.  Robertson 
Johnston,  S.  C.  Russell 

Jordan  Smathers 

Kefauver  Smith.  Maine 

Kennedy  Smith  N.  J. 

Kerr  Sparkman 

Knowland  Stennls 

Kuchel  Symington 

Lausche  Talmadge 

Long  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Watkins 

Malone  Wiley 

Mansfield  Williams 

Martin,  Iowa  Yarborough 

Martin,  Pa.  Young 
McClellan 


Bennett 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Langer 

Thye 

Flanders 

OMahoney 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I 
now  have  the  floor,  by  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  entered  at  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  IVES.  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all 
selfl'^h.  I  understand  that  other  Sena- 
tors would  like  the  floor.  But  I  want  the 
press  to  understand  that  the  speech  I 
have  released.  I  shall  deliver  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  the  Senate  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  3  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
The  press  need  not  worry  about  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  IVES.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
make  an  insertion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  desire  to  call  up  a  conference  report, 
which  is  a  highly  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  that  purpose — and 
more  power  to  him. 


INCREASED  CRTL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITIES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  72 1  to  increase  annuities  payable  to 
certain  annuitants  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideraiton  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICE:R  fMr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair*.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Jime  9,  1958,  p.  10535,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  S.  72,  as  passed  originally 
by  the  Senate,  provided  generally  for  an 
increase  for  per-sons  on  the  retirement 
rolls  of  20  percent  on  the  first  SI, 500  of 
their  annuity  and  10  percent  on  that  por- 
tion of  their  annuity  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  pro- 
vided generally  for  a  flat  increase  of  10 
percent.  However,  the  House  imposed 
a  number  of  highly  undesirable  limita- 
tions on  those  who  might  receive  the 
increase.  The  conference  agreement 
strikes  a  happy  medium.  It  accepts  the 
House  increase  but  adopts  the   Senate 
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version  which  did  not  contain  the  un- 
desirable and  unworkable  limitations 
and  restrictions. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  does  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  section  1  gives  a  10 
percent  Increase  to  each  retired  employ- 
ee or  Member  of  Congress,  who,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  is  receiving  or  is  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity  based  on  service 
which  termlimted  prior  to  October  1, 
1956.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  the 
reason  for  the  October  1,  1956,  date  is 
that  persons  who  retired  with  an  an- 
nuity based  on  service  which  terminated 
after  that  date  were  benefited  by  the 
1956  amendments.  This  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  relates  only  to  retired 
employees  and  does  not,  of  itself,  operate 
to  increase  the  benefit  of  any  survivor 
of  any  such  retired  employee.  This  par- 
agraph provides  that  no  retiree,  by  rea- 
son of  the  10  percent  increase,  may  re- 
ceive a  total  increase  in  excess  of  $500 
per  annum. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  1  relates  to 
survivors.  This  paragraph  gives  survi- 
vors a  10-percent  increase,  but  provides 
that  no  such  increase  may  exceed  $250 
per  year.  This  limitation  is  consistent 
with  the  limitation  imposed  on  retiring 
employees,  because,  generally,  survivors 
receive  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  earned  annuity  of  the  retired  em- 
ployee. 

Section  2  provides  a  limited  annuity, 
not  to  exceed  $7;;0  per  annum,  to  cer- 
tain unremarried  widows  and  widowers 
of  employees  and  retired  employees  who 
died  prior  to  February  29.  1948.  either 
while  stUl  in  the  service  or  after  having 
retired  from  the  service  after  having 
performed  at  least  10  years  of  creditable 
service.  To  qualify  for  an  annuity  under 
this  section,  the  unremarried  widow  or 
widower  must  have  been  married  to  the 
former  employee  for  not  less  than  5 
years.  In  addition,  the  widow  or  widower 
must  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  an- 
nuity under  the  Retirement  Act  ba.sed  on 
the  service  of  the  decea.«;ed  employee. 
The  amount  of  the  annuity  for  a  widow 
or  w'idowcr  of  an  employee  with  at  least 
10  years'  service  who  died  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1948.  either  in  service  or  after 
retirement,  will  be  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  annuity  which  the  employee  was  re- 
ceiving on  the  date  of  his  death  if  re- 
tired, or  if  he  died  in  service  will  be  one- 
half  of  the  rate  he  would  have  been 
receiving  if  retired  for  disability  on  such 
date  after  making  full  deposit  to  the  re- 
tirement fund.  The  annuity  will  cease 
on  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow 
or  widower. 

Section  3  fixes  the  effective  date  of  the 
Increase  as  Augu.st  1,  1958.  or  on  tlie  first 
day  of  the  month  in  wliich  the  applica- 
tion for  such  annuity  is  received  in  the 
Civil  Service  Ccmmiasion,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  increases 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  until  June 
30.  1960,  after  which  they  will  not  be 
paid  unless  financed  by  appropriations 
by  Connress. 

Section  6  gives  a  limited  number  of 
former  employees,  who  were  automati- 
cally sepaiiitecl  by  reason  of  age  prior  to 
October  1,  1956,  but  who  had  a  sufficient 


amount  of  annual  leave  to  their  credit  to 
keep  them  on  the  rolls  until  that  date, 
an  election  as  to  whether  they  receive 
the  increase  provided  by  this  bill  or  an 
Increase  provided  by  the  October  1 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Indeed  happy 
that  such  a  satisfactory  agreement  has 
been  reached.  I  have  long  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  needs  of  these  former  em- 
ployees who  have  suffered  unduly  be- 
cause of  the  devastating  increased  co.st 
of  living.  It  is  only  just  that  their  plight 
be  sympathetically  considered  by  the 
Government  for  whom  they  toiled  lon^', 
con.scientiously,  and  devotedly  duimg 
the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

The  House  has  already  agreed  to  the 
report.  Now  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  agree  to  it  also. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  today  we  are  completing  ac- 
tion on  increas<'d  annuities  for  our 
faithful  former  employees,  and  tiiat  in 
this  group  w^ill  be  included  widows  of 
former  employees  who  were  not  included 
in  previous  retirement  legislation  for  our 
Government  employees. 

The  conference  report  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  this  afternoon  is. 
of  course,  a  compromise  between  tlie 
House  and  Senate  actions  on  this  matter. 
On  January  7,  1957,  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate bill  72.  It  was  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  The  subcommittee 
was  chairmaned  by  our  very  pood  friend, 
the  late  Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott,  of  North 
Carolina.  Other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  t,he  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  NEOhEiiCERl  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martini.  Hearlncs 
were  held  on  the  oill.  and  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Poot  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice unanimously  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  on  July  25,  1957. 
It  will  be  noted  that  that  was  late  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress; 
and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  bill  during  that  session  of  Con- 
gress. However,  on  March  21  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  Senate  bill 
72  was  pa.«^sed  by  the  Senate,  after  it  had 
been  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  Rive 
it,  in  our  judgment,  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing law. 

The  distingui.-^hed  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston!  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  separate 
bills  that  passed  each  body.  This  con- 
ference report  is  not  as  liberal  in  term.s 
of  the  payments  to  the  retired  Federal 
employees  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
it;  but  it  is,  after  all.  a  compromi.se  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  and  I  know  these 
increases  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  sev- 
eral thousand  of  our  citizens  who  have 
been  caught  witli  small  retirement  bene- 
fits in  a  period  of  inflationary  prices. 

As  one  who  sponsored  this  legislation 
originally  in  the  last  session,  and  as  the 
one  who  introduced  Senate  bill  72,  which 
was  the  basis  for  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  supporting  our  views. 


I  also  want  to  commend  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retired  Civil  Service  Employees, 
with  whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  in  securing  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  not  only 
has  my  hearty  approval,  but  it  also  gives 
me  Mieat  .satisfaction. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.sh  to  comment  briefly  on  tlie  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Federal  retirement 
bill,  which  I  trust  tlie  Senate  will  soon 
adopt. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  tlie  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, after  holdmg  hearings  on  it  and 
revising  it  in  some  degree.  Then  we 
brought  It  before  the  full  committee,  and 
the  eventual  result  was  that  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Carlson)  has  been  unduly  mod- 
est in  his  remarks  on  the  bill.  Senate 
bill  72  was  drafted  and  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Carlson  ] ;  it 
was  his  bill.  Furthermore,  It  was  largely 
as  a  result  of  his  work  that  the  bill  came 
before  our  committee,  and  that  now  it 
will  result  in  the  securing  of  justice  and 
equity  for  these  former  employees  of  the 
Government. 

I  know  that  tlie  able  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  Mr  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  under  who.se  leadership  the 
hearings  were  scheduled  and  arranged. 
will  join  me  in  this  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas.  who  deserves  so  much 
commendation  and  praise  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  believe  our  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  would  be  complete 
if  we  did  not  join  al.so  In  paying  tribute 
and  honor  to  the  late  Senator  W.  Kerr 
Scott,  of  North  Carolina.  When  Senator 
Scott  died  on  April  16.  1958.  he  was  the 
chairman  of  our  three-memt>er  subcom- 
mittee which  processed  this  legusiatlon. 

I  do  not  think  the  retired  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  or  any  other  group 
in  the  Nation  who  need  help  ever  had  a 
better,  more  understanding  or  more 
sympathetic  friend  tlian  the  late  Senator 
W  Kerr  Scott.  I  know  he  had  great 
compassion  for  any  group  in  need.  When 
it  was  shown  to  him.  by  means  of  r 
chnrt  published  In  tlie  U.  8.  News  & 
World  Report,  that  of  all  the  groups  in 
the  Nation,  without  exception,  the  for- 
mer employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  sufTercd  most  in  comparison 
with  their  purchasing  power  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Senator  W.  Kerr 
Scott  insisted  that  hearings  be  held  on 
Senate  bill  72.  We  complied  with  his 
wishes. 

I  believe  all  of  us  rejoice  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

We  are  plea.'^ed  that  we  have  been  able 
to  eliminate  the  unduly  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  would  have 
placed  an  arbitrary  and  wholly  inade- 
quate ceilini;  on  the  outside  earned  in- 
come of  former  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  are  regretful  to  some  degree  that. 
In  order  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the 
drastically  unfair  provisic/ns  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Reptescntatives, 
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It  was  necessary  to  S(  ale  down  the  in- 
creased annuities  provided  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  However,  that  is 
part  of  the  legislative  process,  and  we 
had  to  do  that  in  orde*  to  effect  a  work- 
able and  feasible  comp  omise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  ol  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  s  ly  that  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  \  ill  also  agree  with 
me  when  I  state  that  all  of  us  thought 
that  20  percent  or  mor  •  should  have  been 
provided  by  the  bill,  for  the  reason  that  a 
Federal  Government  worker  who  retired 
on  October  1  or  thereafter,  under  the  re- 
tirement bill  which  v^ent  into  effect  at 
that  time,  today  receives  25  or  30  percent 
more  than  is  received  Uy  one  who  retired 
a  day  htiore  that. 

Mr  NEUBERGER      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  o'.  South  Carolina. 
Therefore,  we  wire  iryins  to  provide 
equity  by  making  ai.  adjustment,  be- 
cau.se  we  thouRht  Iho;  e  persons  had  not 
been  treated  properly  in  the  past. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Undoubtedly  the 
Senator  from  South  C:arolina  is  correct, 
and  the  increase  in  the  annuities  should 
be  t;reater. 

However,  as  I  havi>  stated,  in  order 
to  secure  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
unduly  restrictive  piovisions  voted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  had  to 
scale  down  the  annu  ty  gains  provided 
by  Senate  bill  72.  This  wus  necessary 
but  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Pre.sideni.  befo:  e  I  yi.ld  the  floor, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  t3  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senate  r  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YarborouchI.  wlio  v^  IS  a  leader  m  the 
effort  to  obtain  increased  annuity  bene- 
fits from  the  very  flr.st  day  when  he  was 
appointed  to  our  committee  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  kind  words  about  me. 

It  is  true  that  I  advocated  these  in- 
crea.ses  before  I  bec;ime  a  Member  of 
this  body,  and  have  worked  diligently 
for  them  smce  then. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  privilege  of  havrig  been  a  member 
of  tlie  conference  committee,  and  also 
for  the  privilege  of  signing  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston).  wit!i  the  very  full  and 
complete  cooperation  and  collaboration 
of  the  distinguished  .'Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Carlson  I .  has  conducted  the 
hearings  and  led  in  the  labors  which 
have  resulted  in  this  measure,  which 
provides  a  measure  of  justice  for  tliese 
retired  employees. 

I  join  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  expressmg  disapi  ointment  that  the 
increase  will  not  be  ineater  for  the  first 
$1,500.  l)ecause  the  250.000  retired  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  employees  receive  an 
average  payment  of  $133  a  month.  This 
modest  10-percent  increase  should,  I 
believe,  have  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Of  the  80,000  survivors  of  retired  Fed- 
eral employees,  tens  of  thousands  receive 
not  more  than  $50  a  month.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  a  very  modest 
increase  which  should  be  granted. 


As  the  Senate  knows,  it  took  real  work 
to  get  the  bill  through.  Those  who  have 
led  in  this  work  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  our  success  in  providing  this 
measure  of  justice  for  those  who  have 
six-nt  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
working  for  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  more  usable  and 
more  serviceable  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  aureeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coasideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organ- 
izations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and   for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  any  other  Senator  desires  that 
I  yield?  If  not.  I  shall  begin  my  re- 
marks, which  have  been  somewhat  de- 
layed.    (Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  as  promi.^ed  by  .several 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
on  Tuesday.  June  10,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy)  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  3974  on  beiialf  of  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
ter, including  myself. 

Tlie  provisions  of  Senate  bill  3974 
represent  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  fiom  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  )  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  To  Invrstigate  Im- 
proper Activities  in  Labor-Management 
Relations.  Althoueh  tliere  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  amons  members  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  bill  was 
leported  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
have  concerned  myself  with  legislation 
to  improve  labor-management  relations, 
both  in  the  New  Yoik  State  Legislature 
and  in  the  United  States  Senate.  While 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  I 
seived  as  cliairman  of  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Industrial  and  Labor 
Conditions.  During  my  tenure  as  chair- 
man, important  legislation  in  this  field 
was  con.sidcred  by  the  committee  wholly 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  In  fart,  the 
committee  operated  on  the  basis  of  unan- 
imous consent  with  respect  to  all  of  its 
decisions.  Parti.san,  political  considera- 
tions in  this  important  field  were  never 
involved  in  the  committee's  deliberations. 
Consequently  the  State  of  New  York  en- 
acted constructive,  forward-looking  leg- 
islation beneficial  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  labor  and  management. 

In  1946,  I  was  elected  to  my  first  term 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  As  all  of 
us  know,  the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  enacted  in  1947.  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  seizing  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during 


this  period.  Although  I  was  a  junior 
Senator,  I  endeavored  to  bring  to  the 
committee  the  nonpartisan  atmosphere 
in  labor-management  matters  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. In  all  honesty.  I  must  say  that 
I  was  somewhat  disillusioned.  I  found 
that  political  partisanship  existed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  here  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  respect  to  labor  leg- 
islation. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  con- 
tributed to  the  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted in  1947.  And  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  and  is  essentially  a  sound  piece 
of  legislation.  However,  it  contains  de- 
fects. These  defects  resulted  primarily 
from  amendments  which  were  adopted 
during  debate  in  the  Senate  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  forced  recon- 
ciliation of  two  highly  different  bills  by 
the  Senate-House  conferees.  It  was  my 
understanding  that,  in  the  following  year, 
the  Con^re-s  would  again  consider  labor 
legislation  designed  to  correct  these  de- 
fects. However,  political  considerations 
on  the  part  of  both  major  parties,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  1948  was  a  presidential 
election  year,  precluded  consideration  of 
needed  changes  in  the  act. 

Again  in  1949.  many  constructive 
amendments,  including  a  number  offered 
by  the  late  great  Senator  Taft,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  But  these  amend- 
ments were  defeated,  dc-^pite  the  fact  that 
many  would  have  been  beneficial  to 
or'i^anized  labor. 

In  1953,  the  present  administration 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  sound 
and  constructive  labor-management  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  an  excellent  bill.  But,  as 
all  of  us  know,  this  bill  was  recommitted. 

In  summary,  no  major  legislation  in 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations 
has  been  enacted  in  11  years — although 
vitally  needed.  I  suspect  that  if  such 
legislation  as  I  have  suggested  had  been 
enacted,  the  shocking  evidence  compiled 
by  the  McClellan  committee  would  never 
have  existed. 

In  1956.  the  blinding  of  Victor  Riesel — 
because  of  his  d:.sclosures  of  the  infiltra- 
tion of  criminal  elements  into  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations — - 
shocked  the  Nation.  Following  this 
dastardly  act.  I  submitted  a  Senate  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
investigate  improper  activities  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations. 
Simultaneously,  and  imknown  to  me  at 
the  time,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
in  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
already  compiling  evidence  of  such  im- 
proper activities.  This  evidence  was 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention 
throuph  its  investigation  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  In  consequence,  in 
January  of  1957.  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas I  Mr.  McClellan],  myself,  and 
others  urged  the  creation  of  the  present 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Im- 
proper Activities  in  Labor-Management 
Relations. 

The  work  of  this  committee  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  chief  counsel  and  his  staff. 
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has  resulted  in  a  long-needed  house- 
cleaning  by  organized  labor  as  well  as  by 
management. 

In  its  interim  report,  the  select  com- 
mittee recommended  legislation  in  five 
specific  areas.  The  provisions  of  S.  3974 
carry  out  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  interim  report. 
No  clearer  proof  of  this  statement  can 
be  shown  than  the  fact  that  the  very 
ciistincruished  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  has  endor.scd  and  supported 
the  provisions  of  S.  3974. 

I  fully  agree  with  an  editorial  endors- 
ing this  legislation  contained  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  dated  Tues- 
day, June  10,  which  in  part  reads  as 
follows : 

Approval  of  this  body  (Senate)  would 
amount  to  an  endorsement  of  a  fine  work 
of  Its  two  committees  (the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WeU-Are  and  th>e 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field),  as  well  as 
a  step  toward  constructive  lawmaking. 

This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusettes  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I,  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  myself.  Therefore,  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  to  see  what  appear 
to  be  partisan  political  influences  inject 
themselves  into  its  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  bipartisan  efforts 
which  went  into  drafting  S.  3974.  I  was 
most  startled  to  learn  of  Secretary  Mit- 
chell's apparent  opposition  to  its  pro- 
visions. I  personally  consider  most  of 
the  statements  on  this  subject,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  while  he  is 
in  Geneva,  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for. 
Insofar  as  his  criticism  is  constiuctive, 
both  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy!  and  I  agree  that  the 
Secretary  should  be  granted  the  right  to 
hold  hearings  and  should  be  given  sub- 
pena  powers  in  order  to  enforce  the  fil- 
ing provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 
Moreover,  I  see  no  objection  to  requiring 
that  the  summaries  of  the  extensive  re- 
ports required  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  be  made  available  to  union 
members.  In  most  other  respects.  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  comments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  without  merit. 

For  exami)le.  I  am  advised  that  the 
same  study  used  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  stated  that  60  percent  of 
the  local  unions  in  California  would  be 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
also  disclosed  that  93  percent  of  all 
union  members  would  be  covered.  But 
the  Labor  Department  cited  only  the  60 
percent  figure — a  most  misleading  omis- 
sion of  the  significant  figure  of  93  per- 
cent coverage.  Furthermore,  the  Secre- 
tary is  specifically  authorized  to  deny 
any  exemptions,  if,  in  his  wisdom,  he 
believes  it  is  important  to  do  so.  1  bus 
the  coverage  could  be  raised  all  the  w-ay 
to  100  percent.  The  only  rea.sons  the 
exemption  provision  is  contained  in  the 
bill — these  are  the  only  reasons  I  know 
of,  anyway — are  to  relieve  small  local 
unions  from  the  costs  and  administra- 
tive problems  involved  in  filing  the  ex- 
tensive reports  which  would  be  required, 
and  also  to  keep  the  Departments  ad- 
ministrative expense  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  may  be  warranted. 


I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  appears  on  page  7  of  the  bill, 
section  101  <  c  >  of  title  I.  That  subsection 
reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Labor  organizations  having  fewer 
than  200  members'nnd  gross  annual  receipts 
of  less  than  $25,000.  Including  all  sums  paid 
over  as  dues  or  i>er  capita  tax  to  a  parent 
or  aiaiiated  labor  organization  (excluding 
payments  received  by  trustees  under  pec. 
302  (c)  (5)  or  (G)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended)  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section : 
Provided  That  the  Secretary  may  revoke  the 
excmi)tion  of  any  labor  organization  with 
respect  to  which  he  determines,  after  such 
Investigation  as  he  deems  proper,  that  the 
purposes  of  this  section  would  be  served 
thereby.  , 

I  have  been  advi.«;ed  that  .«;ection  n.s 
written  invite.s  litigation  if  it  is  enacted. 
In  other  words,  it  should  be  made  posi- 
tive, and  should  not  remain  in  the  form 
it  is  written,  with  the  proviso  olTsetting 
the  exemption  of  small  local  unions 

So  I  offer  now  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  as  a  substitute  for 
sub.'^ection  <ci,  and  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  it. 

The  PRE-IDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  lines  1  to  11  inclusive, 
on  page  7  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

The  Secretary  mny  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  for  such  definite 
or  indefinite  periods  as  he  may  determine 
nny  labor  organization  having  fewer  than 
200  employees  and  having  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  less  than  $25,000,  Including  nil  sums 
paid  over  a.s  dues  or  per  capita  tax  to  a  par- 
ent. Or  afflliated  labor  organization  (ex- 
cludlne;  payments  received  by  trustees  un- 
der .sec.  302  (c)  (5)  or  (6)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  as 
amended)  If  he  finds  that  the  exemption 
of  such  labor  organization  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  the  objectlvea 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  entire  subsection  (c) 
on  page  7,  lines  1  through  11.  which  we 
are  now  discu.ssing.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  if  he 
is  willing  to  accept  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  his  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  certain- 
ly would  clear  up  the  matter,  since  it 
would  delete  the  whole  subsection  from 
the  bill,  but  it  would  al.so  place  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  great  deal  of 
additional  work.  Is  the  Senator  ofTering 
the  amendment  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  at  the  request 
of  the  administration? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  of- 
fering the  amendment  with  the  approval 
of  the  administralion,  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  Department  did  not 
ask  the  Senator  to  offer  the  amendment; 
the  Senator  is  doing  this  Independently 
and  the  Department  has  given  it  full 
approval? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jcr.«!ey.  I  offered 
the  amendment  this  morning.  I  have 
asked  tlie  Department  if  the  Department 
approved,  and  I  was  told  it  was  approved. 

Mr.  IVES.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
another  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  T.Iay  I 
add  another  word?  On  paee  15  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
reporting  which  reads; 

In  exercl.slng  his  power  under  thl."»  section 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  general  rule 
simpUfled  forms  of  report  for  small  labor 
organizations  and  small  employers  for  whom 
he  finds  that  a  detailed  report  would  be  un- 
duly burdensome. 

I  a.sked  the  Department  of  Labor 
whether  the  Secretary  would  be  willing 
to  assume  that  resi>onsibility.  and  I  was 
told  he  woufd  be  willing  to  cio  .so. 

I  think  we  could  more  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  by  striking  out 
the  entire  subjection. 

Mr.  IVES.  Let  me  ask  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  an- 
other question. 

Was  the  amendment  the  Senator  of- 
fered this  morning  taken  from  the 
provisions  of  bills  submitted  as  a  part  of 
the  administration's  program  earlier  in 
the  session? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Now  Jersey.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  particular  item  was  in 
the  early  group  of  bills.  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator refer  to  proposed  legislation  intro- 
ducod  in  April? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  do  not  know  wh^n  the 
Senator  submitted  the  administration 
pro:;ram.  Was  this  provi.'^ion  a  part  ot 
the  administration  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  ad- 
vised it  was,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  the  particular  exemption  was  before 
us,  since  it  appears  for  the  fust  time  in 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration.  I 
could  not  say  that  the  administration 
anticipated  what  the  committee  would 
report. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  will  ask  my  distinnulshed 
friend  from  New  Jersey — without  trying 
to  embarrass  him  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
manner— if  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  directly  atlected  by  the  pro- 
posal the  Senator  makes,  has  made  the 
request  that  it  be  adopted?  Has  the 
Department  asked  for  this  action? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
explain  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  IVES.  In  a  mom'>nt.  Was  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.'-ey  initiated  by  him.  or  was  it 
initiated  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  In  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  representatives  of  the 
Department.  I  stated  I  planned  to  offer 
the  amendment,  and  I  v.as  informed  the 
Department  thought  it  was  desirable 
and  approved  of  it.  I  stated  the  bill  in 
the  other  provision  which  I  have  read 
on  page  15  would  give  the  Secretary  ic- 
sponsibility  to  take  care  of  the  smaller  , 
labor  organizations.  ^ 

I  can  say  the  amendment  has  the  full 
approval  of  the  Department,  and  the 
Department  preferred  it  to  the  other 
proposals. 

Mr.  IVES.  That  Is  all  I  want  to  know. 
The  Department  realizes,  of  cour.se,  the 
additional  burden  which  will  be  placed 
upon  it? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There 
would  be  a  burden  either  way.  1  have 
talked  to  the  Department  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  asking  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment  as  a  sub.stitute. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  Will  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  a  modification.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, as  I  believe  it  is  the  Senators 
understanding,  that  his  proposal  repre- 
.scnts  the  desire  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and   the  administration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  " 

Mr.  rVES.  The  Department  wants  to 
have  this  done.     The  an.swcr  is  'Yes"";' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  can  say 
thr  answer  is  "Yes  " 

Mr.  IVES.  Then  I  shall  accept  the 
amendment  as  a  modification,  .so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]  if 
the  modification  is  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  view  of  the  peti- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
it  is  satisfactory  to  me.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  bill  contains  a  proviso 
which  gives  the  Secretary  power  to  pro- 
vide for  a  simplified  form  for  the  smaller 
unions.  That  mieht  take  care  of  the 
matter.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
paper  work,  but  if  the  Department  fc;  Is 
able  to  do  it  and  desires  to  do  it,  I  think 
we  should  accept  the  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  KNOWL'-ND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr  IVES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California 

Mr  KNOWI.iAND.  If  we  are  reaching 
the  point  V.  here  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  on.  I  .should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  because  it  is  my 
desire  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Precident.  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  .should  like 
to  have  the  amendment  di.spo.^ed  of.  I 
have  not  completed  ray  rcmark.s.  I  am 
just  about  fini.shed  but  before  I  complete 
my  remarks  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
amendment  acted  upon.  It  is  all  a  part 
of  one  matter  and  hao  nothing  to  do  w  ith 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  stale  th'^  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  modified. 

The  Legisl.mive  C'.ehk.  On  p-age  7, 
lines  1  through  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  *c'. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  tlus  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pre.'-idr'nt,  uill 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  si.all  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  S.^nator  if  I  may 
have  unanimous  consent  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  short  state- 
ment, which  I  think   will  be  helpful? 

Mr.  IVES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Tliis  morning  I  talked 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor.  I 
believe  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment   now    before    the    Senate    would 


greatly  simplify  administration,  because 
the  amount  of  investigative  work  to  de- 
termine who  would  fall  within  the  ex- 
emption would  be  very  great,  and  the 
Department  feels  the  exemption  on  page 
15  of  the  bill  ofTers  ample  protection. 

Mr.  IVES.  So  long  as  it  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Department  and  is  what  the  ad- 
minisLratiou  wants,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  later  requesting  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  after  the  vote  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  retain  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  a;;reeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr    Ives  I  as  modified. 

Mr.  KNOWLAr;D.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez  I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  EllendefI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  FuLBRiGHT',  the  Senator 
from  Tenne."=see  IMr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  H.w.oen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  O'M.ahoneyJ  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
EyrdI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  ChavczI.  the  Senator  from  louisi- 
ana  IMr.  EllfnderI.  the  Senator  from 
Aikan.'ins  IMr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  IMr.  GcreI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr.  lAuscHt', 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O  Mmioney  I.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DlRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  F.ennettI,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mas-^achusctts 
IMr.  Saltgnstall]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LangerI.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
ScHOEppELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  ofiScial 
bu.sine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  YoungJ  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  pre.'ent  and  votincr.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  LMr.  Beall],  the  Senator 


from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltgnstall],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEPPELl,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young  J  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 79 


Aiken 

Hennlni^s 

Monroney 

AUott 

HiCkeulooper 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hill 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hoblitzell 

Murray 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Bu.sh 

Ives 

Potter 

Butler 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Javits 

Purtell 

Carlbon 

Jenuer 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Robertsoa 

C.T.SC.  N   J. 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Rus.scn 

Case.  S    Dak. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Maine 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith.  N  J. 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Spsrkmari 

Cotton 

Know'.and 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dlrk.sen 

Long 

Talmadpe 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dwor.-jhak 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ertslland 

Man;5neld 

Wiley 

Ervln 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Frear 

Martin.  Pa. 

Yar  borough 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Green 

McNamara 
NAYS— 1 
Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Saltonstall 

Beimett 

Gore 

Schoeppel 

Bjrd 

Hayden 

Thye 

Ci-.avez 

Langer 

Young 

Ellender 

LauKche 

Fl.iiidcrs 

OMahoney 

So  Mr.  IvEs'  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  has 
the  floor.  * 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute  or 
two? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  permit  me  to 
complete  my  statement.  I  have  almost 
completed  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  reason  for  my  vote. 

Mr.  IVES.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
explain  his  vote?  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  niake  the  statement, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Nev>-  York  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senate  has  adopted  the  Ives  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  Smith  amend- 
ment, and  I  was  the  only  Senator  who 
voted  against  it,  I  feel  I  should  make  a 
statement  in  the  Record  of  my  reason 
for  voting  against  it. 

This  is  an  example  of  why  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  great  care  in  considering 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wi.sh  to  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
made  an  administrative  mistake.  If  we 
bog  down  this  bill  with  that  kind  of 
amendment,  it  will  end  up  as  a  mon- 
strosity.   I  say  that  because  there  are 
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70,000  local  unions  in  the  country,  and 
we  would  now  require,  under  the  Sen- 
ates  action  on  the  modified  Ives  amend- 
ment, every  one  of  the  locals,  no  matter 
hew  siixall,  to  file  a  report  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  will  be  expensive, 
and.  in  most  instances,  it  will  be  a  great 
waste  and  unnecessary. 

We  had  in  the  committee  bill — and  it 
was  even  being  improved  by  the  affirma- 
tive language  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  before  the  Smith 
amendment  was  sugpested — all  the  pro- 
tection that  was  needed,  because  in  the 
bill  it  is  provided : 

That  the  Secretary  mny  revoke  the 
exemption  of  any  labor  organization  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  determines,  after  such  In- 
vestigation as  he  deems  proper,  that  the 
purposes  of  this  section  would  be  served 
thereby. 

By  that  provision,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  going  to  improve 
affirmatively,  we  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  authority  to  revoke  the 
exemption.  However,  now  the  Senate 
has  made  it  necessary  for  every  local  to 
file  reports.  The  hearings  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  showed  that 
it  would  be  a  great  waste  to  have  the 
bill  place  that  kind  of  administrative 
burden  on  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  rest  on  the  prediction  I  make  now, 
that  time  will  prove  that  the  Senate  ha.s 
made  a  great  administrative  mistake 
when  it  adopted  the  Ives  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  submit  an  amendment? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  1.  I  heartily  congratulate 
my  able  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwaterI,  for  his 
customary  forthrightness  in  opposing  S. 
3974.  and  for  his  announced  intention 
to  offer  a  substitute  bill,  although  I  now 
understand  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
offer  it.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  IVES.  My  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona is  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and 
thorough  integrity.  It  is  with  genuine 
regret  that  I  cannot  agree  witii  him  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  bill. 

Although  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, as  an  employer,  has  had  a  f-u-eat 
deal  of  experience  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field  and  is  widely  known  and 
highly  regarded  as  an  enlightened  em- 
ployer, I  suspect  that  his  experience 
with  organized  labor  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited. Moreover,  I  am  advised  that  there 
are  only  about  32,000  organized  workers 
in  the  entire  State  of  Arizona.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GOIDWATER.  That  figure  Is 
based  on  the  national  average,  so  f;'.r  as 
it    relates    to    the   national   labor  force. 


While  it  may  seem  a  small  number  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  organized 
workers  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force 
of  Arizona  based  upon  the  national 
average.  We  have  in  Arizona  about 
100.000  Indians  who  are  not  counted  in 
that  avera'-;e. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
some  Indians,  too. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  can  label  the 
bill  a  "nonentity"  or  a  "wrist-slapper." 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  called  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  "Wrist-slapper" 
was  one  of  the  more  gentle  terms  I  used. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  seem  to 
agree,  because  they  have  accepted  six 
amendments  today. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  do  not  think  that  be- 
cause we  have  accepted  the  amendments 
it  means  that  the  bill  is  a  'wrist-slapper." 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  argue  tliat  question  all  nij'ht. 
I  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  Senator's 
views,  if  he  will  listen  to  mine. 

Mr.  IVES.  Let  us  get  together  some 
weekend  and  argue  the  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  Jim  Mitchell  and  I 
agreed;  so  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
Senator  frorfi  New  York  and  I  might 
find  great  areas  of  agreement. 

Mr.  IVES.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
I  dare  say  that  in  many  ways  we  are  in 
agreement.  I  had  thought  there  was 
general  agreement  as  to  the  purpose  of 
any  legislation  to  eliminate  the  improper 
activities  disclosed  by  the  McClellan 
committee.  I  had  understood  that  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  the  rank  and  file 
workers  from  dishonest  union  officials 
and  to  assure  to  them  democratic  proc- 
esses in  the  operation  of  their  unions, 
without  depriving  them  of  control  over 
these  unions  by  governmental  inter- 
ference and  intrusion. 

For  example,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goi.dwater  I  calls  it  an  in- 
effective sanction— I  want  to  be  certain 
that  these  quotations  aie  correct — to  im- 
pose a  fine  of  $10,000  upon  a  labor  organ- 
ization  for   its   failure   to   remove  from 
office  those  officials  who  fail  to  file  re- 
ports  or   wilfully    file    fahe   reports.     I 
cannot  agree  tliat  we  would  be  protect- 
ing   the    innocent    rank    and    file    union 
members  by  removing  the  tax  exemption 
of    the    organization    which    represents 
them  and  at  the  same  time,  by  denying 
that  organization  the  privilege  of  utiliz- 
ing the  procedures  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Bond.     The  euilty  should  be 
dealt     with     harshly— that     is     always 
true — but   the    innocent   should    not    be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  crimes  of  the  cuilty. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
at  this  point  to  di.sou.ss  all  of  the  various 
proposals  contained  in  the  substitute  to 
be   offered   by   the   able   junior    Senator 
from  Arizona.     However.  I  should  point 
out    that    the    recommendations    of    the 
McClellan    committee    did    not    suggest 
legislation  at  this  time  to  eliminate  the 
misuse  of  organizational  picketing  or  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts.   In  particular,  secondary  boycotts 
have  not  been  investigated  as  such  by 
the  select  committee.     Furthermore,  the 
Supreme  Court   has  pending   before   it 


four  cases  involving  the  validity  of  so- 
called  hot-cargo  clauses  in  collective 
bargaining  a;.reements.  These  ca'-es  are 
evenly  divided,  in  that  lower  courts  up- 
held such  clauses  in  two  of  the  cases  and 
found  them  invalid  in  the  other  two 
cases.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  be  most  helpful  to  Con- 
grc.s.s  in  writing  further  legislation  deal- 
ing with  secondary  boycotts. 

I  my.self  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  eliminate  so-called 
"stranger  picketing  "  But  I  believe  that 
before  the  enactment  of  legislation  per- 
taining to  this  matter,  it  should  receive 
further  study  by  both  the  select  com- 
mittee and  tlie  Cunuiiiltee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  understand  that  tlie  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  secret  strike  bal- 
lots. As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  at^ree 
with  them.  This  subject  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee  in  1953, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  draft  legisla- 
tion which  was  workable.  But,  after 
prolonged  consideration.  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  Secretary  Mitchell  that 
such  legislation  would  be  most  cumber- 
.^ome  and  impractical,  and  would  tend 
to  freeze  the  positions  of  the  parties  en- 
paged  in  colective-bargaining  negotia- 
tions. Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  such 
a  requirement  at  the  present  time. 

The  disclosures  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee clearly  show  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  enact  remedial  legislation 
this  year.  This  action  requires  the  co- 
operation both  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  provisions  of  S.  3974  are  the  result 
of  sincere,  bipartisan  efforts.  This  bill 
has  been  labeled  "moderate."  but  I 
would  prefer  to  term  it  constructive  and 
corrective,  as  it  is  just  and  reasonable 
and  neither  antiunion  nor  antimanage- 
ment. 

I  have  allowed  no  partisan  political 
con-^iderations  to  influence  my  views 
with  re.'^pect  to  the  pending  or  any  other 
propo.sed  labor  legi-^lation.  If  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives 
approve  it  without  substantial  amend- 
ments. I  am  confident  that  the  Pre.nident 
of  the  United  States  will  also  approve 
it.  And  we  shall  then  have  a  law  on  the 
books  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
cleaning  up  and  preventing  any  recur- 
rence of  conditions  which  the  McClellan 
committee  has  unearthed. 

Mr.  Ci»SE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, v.ill  the  Senator  yield"* 

Mr.  IVES.  I  apologize  for  the  poor 
voice  I  have  this  evenin-T:  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  listen  to  it.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  express, 
not  simply  for  the  remarks  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  on 
the  pending  bill  and  the  contributions  he 
has  made  during  its  consideration,  all 
of  which  have  been  very  important,  but 
for  his  long  service  in  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing similar  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  State  Lefislature  of  New- 
York  and  in  other  public  and  private 
capacities,  my  appreciation  of  everything: 
he  means  in  the  field  to  which  the"  bill 
relates,  fverythine:  he  means  to  the  coun- 
try, and  everything,  speaking  personally. 
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he  has  meant  to  me.  because  his  voire 
could  alwa\s  be  listened  to  with  respect 
and  his  v:ews  acted  upon  to  preat  advan- 
tage. Personally.  I  shall  miss  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  very  much:  and  I 
know  that  is  the  fcelin"  of  my  cclleacues 
in  the  Senate.  I  w  i.'-h  h;m  v  ell.  I  recret 
that  he  has  decided  to  retire.  All  hap- 
piness to  him.  and  many  years  in  which 
he  may  enjoy  rest  and  devotion  to  other 
matters  with  which  he  would  like  to 
occupy  himself. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  thank  my  distinpuished 
colleaeuc  from  New  Jersey  for  his  most 
generous  remarks.  I  only  wish  they  w  ere 
deserved 

Mr.  MOR.'=E.     Mr.  President,  will    the 
Senator  v;eld? 
Mr  IVES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ^TOR.*^E.  I  have  listened  to  everj- 
word  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  he  knows.  I  commend  him 
for  the  speech.  As  one  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
hi^  state.-manship  in  helping  to  br;nc  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  us  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  have  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  nonpartisan  coopera- 
tion which  ou.!^ht  always  to  exist  on  a 
controversial  subject  winch  crosses  party 
lines,  such  as  this  one  does,  and  in- 
volves, after  all.  a  question  of  public  in- 
terest 

I  think  the  RtrcRD  should  show  that  a 
member  of  the  committee  states  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
day if  it  were  net  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Mas.<^achusetts.  on  the 
Democratic  .-^ide  of  the  table,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  table,  and  for  the  very 
effective  work  they  did  in  hammering  out 
the  bill  on  the  anvil  of  conscionable  com- 
promise, within  the  di.'^cus.'-ions  of  the 
committee. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  1  in  extending  to  the 
Senator  from  Now  York  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  the  best  of  everything  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  rVES.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon  It  is  very  kind  of 
him  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.    KLNNEDY.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  IV^.c:.  "  I  yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  generous  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  been  un- 
flagging in  his  de.^ire  to  improve  some  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  in  a  fair  way. 

I  also  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
complimontinq  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
retiring  from  the  Senate,  and.  therefore, 
is  completely  disinterested  in  the  matter. 
It  was  he  who  introduced  the  resolution 
which  was  the  kickoff  of  this  matter. 
I  think  the  Senate  is  getting  the  best 
judgment  of  one  who  has  had  as  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  hs  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  why  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  IvEsl  have  been  invaluable  and  why 
his  endorsement  of  the  bill  has  been  par- 
ticularly important. 


Mr  RTS  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts very  much  indeed. 

At  this  i;me  I  wish  to  sav  a  word  or 
two  about  the  committee:  V,';thout  the 
attitude  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee the  bill  would  not  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which 
only  1.  2.  or  3  members  of  the  committee 
have  t)een  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan,  or 
however  one  may  wish  to  describe  the 
situation.  Instead,  a  majoriiy  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  been  bi- 
partisan in  their  attitude. 

The  pendine  bill  does  not  represent  the 
thinking  or  the  preferences  of  any  one 
person.  All  of  us  have  had  to  give  and 
take  in  connection  w  ith  the  bill.  It  con- 
tains provLsions  which  I  do  not  like:  yet 
I  have  agreed  to  have  it  reported,  in  order 
to  have  a  bill  on  this  subject  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  have 
included  in  the  bill  provisions  which  un- 
doubtedly will  not  be  included;  but  I 
shall  not  try  to  press  for  their  inclusion, 
and  I  do  not  tl.ink  other  Senators  will. 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  create  difficul- 
ties which  might  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Without  that  attitude  by  a  ma- 
.lority  of  the  members  of  the  crmmuiee. 
the  bill  would  not  be  before  the  Senate 
today.  No  one  of  lis  is  responsible  for 
this  situation. 

I  wish  to  say — and  I  have  said  it  before 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  par- 
tisan politics  has  no  business  in  labor- 
mana'jement  relations  legislation.  When 
partisan  politics  enters  into  that  field  a 
great  disservice  is  done  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  we  have  before  us  at  this  time  a 
measure  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  probably 
is  the  most  impoi-tant  measure,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures, to  come  before  the  Senate  at  tliis 
session.  It  is  a  bipartisan  measure:  at 
least.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  seen  any 
partisanship  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  situation  which  has  existed 
there  lias  been  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  Mr.  Ken- 
NEnvi  for  the  way  lie  has  handled  the 
bill.  Without  his  bipartisan  attitude- 
some  persons  may  talk  all  they  want 
about  his  being  a  candidate,  but  I  say 
now  that  he  is  about  the  most  bipartisan 

person  I  have  seen  around  here 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New-  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  Without  him.  we  would  not 
have  gotten  anywhere  with  this  effort. 
Sj  I  pay  tribute  to  him.  and  I  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McN.'^MARA  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRiCSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  irom  Michigan  yield,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause it  w-as  my  understanding  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  that  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  submit  will  be  accepted.    So. 


under  thes*  circumstances,  a  Quonini 
call  will  not  be  necessary-. 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
tJ-iink  a  few  more  Senators  should  be 
on  the  floor  to  l.ear  the  reinaiks  of  ti.e 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McN.\3>I.A.P^\  First.  Mr.  Press- 
dent,  let  nie  call  up  my  amendment. 
It  IS  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSHN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  McN.\M.-iJlA.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  is  idenu- 
f.ed  as  ••6-ll-5o-C,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clehk.  On  page  27. 
ill  line  18,  u  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
section  305  <a ' .  and  to  insert  Uie  follow  - 
uig: 

Sec.  305.  (si  No  person  who.  by  reason  cf 
conviction  ol  bribery,  extortion,  robbery. 
embeTzlemen:.  grand  larceny,  burglary,  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  is  in- 
eligible to  vote  in  any  election  held  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  his  legal  residence 
shall  serve  as  an  ofBcer.  director,  trustee. 
member  of  any  execu'.ive  committf*  or  simi- 
lar governine  body,  business  agent  manager, 
or  paid  oreanirer  of  a  l.Tbor  organieatlcvi 
engsged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce. 

Mr.  McN.AJMARA.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 305  tai  of  the  bill,  as  now  writ- 
ten  

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNA.MARA.    I  yield." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that 
this  amendment,  which  is  of  some  inter- 
est to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McCtELLANi.  is  agreeable  to  him.  It  is 
also  agreeable  to  me.  So  I  hope  tiie  Sen- 
ate will  accept  it. 

Mr.  McNAM-^iRA.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  circumstances  if  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  relinquish  the  floor. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print^si  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateme.n-t  by  Senator  McNamara 

Section  305  (.ti  of  this  b:ll— .-is  it  Is  now 
written — is  q\Ute  disturbing  to  me. 

It  provides  that  persons  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
union  office — for  at  least  1  year  after  his 
right  to  vote  in  his  State  has  been  restored 

I  am  not  an  attorney — but  I  have  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  suoli  a  re- 
striction. 

In  any  even.  I  believe  it  certainly  Is  unjust 
and    undemocratic. 

What  this  does — In  effect — is  add  an  extra 
year's  sentence  to  whatever  j>enalty  a  man 
was  given  by  the  Stale  or  Federal  court. 

And  it  imposes  this  sentence  without  bene- 
fit of  trial  by  Jury — or  even  a  hearing. 

This  is  particularly  unjust  when  one  con- 
siders tlie  great  variety  of  St.ate  laws  dealing 
With  the  restoration  of  a  convict's  civil  riglits. 

Some  States  ]x»rmit  a  person  to  regain  full 
civil  rights — Including  the  right  to  vote — 
as  soon  as  he  completes  his  full  sentence. 

Otliers  req^iire  that  he  miist  receive  a 
pardon  from  the  governor — or  clearance  from 
a  State  board. 

I  shall  attach  hereto  a  list  of  various  State 
requirements  in  this  area,  as  compiled  by 
tile  Libiary  of  Congress. 
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The  very  differences  In  the  State  laws 
governing  reinstatement  to  civil  rights  point 
up   the  unfairness  of  section  305    (a). 

Actually,  no  nintter  when  a  person's  civil 
rights  were  restored  by  his  State,  the  effects 
of  thla  section  would  be  to  deny  him  full 
civil  rights  for  an  additional  year. 

I  do  not  argue  for  the  right  of  an  ex- 
convict  to  hold  union  office. 

I  argue,  instead,  for  the  principle  that  a 
person  who  has  satisfied  all  penalties  Im- 
posed on  him  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime — is  entitled  to  be  as  free  as  any  other 
American. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  no  such  restrictions  on  candidates 
seeking  to  be  Senators  or  Representatives — 
or  even   President  of   the  United  States. 

It  Is  even  possible  under  existing  law  to 
run  for  these  offices  while  actually  in  prison. 

Thus,  we  wo\ild  impose  here  another 
double  standard — applying  restrictions  to 
members  of  labor  unions  that  we  do  not 
apply  elsewhere. 

My  ameadn^ent  to  section  305  (a)  merely 
would  remove  the  arbitrary  1-year  Federal 
penalty. 

It  still  would  prevent  a  person  from  hold- 
ing union  office  who  is  ineligible  to  vote 
xmder  his  State  laws  because  of  conviction 
for  any  of  these  crimes. 

Even  this  applies  certnin  restrictions  to 
labor  unions  that  are  not  applied  equally  to 
other  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations — 
or  even  to  public  office. 

However,  I  offer  this  amendment  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  at  least  dilute  the  un- 
democratic precedent  this  bill  would  e^tab- 
Ush. 

DISQUALIFIC.\T1CN   OF  CONVICTED  FtLONS  FrOM 

Voting      and      Reinstattment      to      Civil 
Rights — State  Legislation 

ALABAMA 

Disqualification:  A  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  Is  dlsquallfl'id  from  voting  (constitu- 
tion of  1921,  sec.  182). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  A  perron  con- 
victed of  any  felony  except  treafcon  and  Ini- 
peacliment.  whether  conviction  was  tiad  in  a 
State  or  Federal  court,  and  who  has  been  par- 
doned, may  be  re.'^tored  to  cltlzeusiiip  rights 
by  the  State  board  of  pardons  and  paroles 
when  specifically  expres.^ed  in  the  pardon 
(Alabama  Code,  1940,  title  17,  sec.  Ifl). 

AniZONA 

Disqualification:  A  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  is  dtfquallfied  from  voting  unless  re- 
stored to  civil  rights  (Code  Ann  ,  1956.  eecs. 
16-lOlc). 

Restoration  of  clvU  rights:  No  .statutory 
provision. 

ARKANSAS 

Dltqualiflcation;  Person  convicted  of  a 
felony  is  disqualified  from  voting  unless  par- 
doned by  the  Governor  (  Arkansas  Stats  ,  1947, 
195G  replacement,  sees.  3-101 ) . 

Restoration  of  civil  riglits;  No  further 
statutory  provifiion. 

CALIFORNIA 

Dl.'^quallflcatlon:  No  person  convicted  of 
an  iiuanious  crime  or  of  embezzlement  or 
misappropriation  of  public  money  shall  ever 
exercise  the  privileges  of  an  elector  In  this 
bUiie   (constitution,  art.  II,  sec.  1), 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  A  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  who  has  been  released 
from  prison  on  parole  or  has  been  discharged 
on  completion  of  his  term,  may  after  3  years, 
flle  a  notice  with  the  county  clerk  of  hie  in- 
tention to  p>etition  for  a  certilicate  of  re- 
hubllltation.  He  shall  then  serve  a  certified 
copy  of  such  notice  on  the  chief  of  puilce  of 
his  city  or  on  the  slieriff  of  his  county.  After 
he  has  served  a  period  of  rehabilitation  under 
the  supervision  of  the  peace  officer,  he  shall 
tile  a  petition  with  the  superior  court  of  his 
county  for  a  certificate  of  rehabilitation. 
Which  the  court  may  grant  after  a  hearing. 


The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  transmit  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  certificate  t)  the  Governor, 
which  Fhall  con.stitute  an  appllcati.  n  for  a 
full  pardon  which  the  Governor  may  grant 
and  which  shall  restore  to  such  person  all 
civil  and  political  rIghtJi  of  citizenship 
(Penal  Code  of  California,  sees,  4852.01- 
4ii52.2). 

COLORADO 

Disqunllflcatlon :  No  person  while  confined 
In  a  public  prison  shall  be  entitled  t<3  vote; 
but  every  such  person  who  was  a  qualified 
elector  prior  to  such  Imprisonment,  and  who 
Is  released  therefrom  by  virtue  of  a  pardon 
or  by  having  served  out  his  full  term  of  Im- 
prist)nment.  shall,  without  further  action,  be 
Invested  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  consti- 
tution  (constitution,  art.  VII,  sec.   10). 

CONNECTICUT 

Dlsqualiflcatlon:  A  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  for  which  an  Infamous  punishment  is 
Inflicted  shall  forfeit  the  privileges  of  an 
elector  (1955  Supp.  to  Gen.  Stats  .  sec.  548d ) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Voting  rights 
may  be  restored  by  the  commission  on  fur- 
felted  rights,  on  petition  of  ex-convlct  made 
not  earlier  than  6  months  after  his  discharge 
( id.,  sees.  649d-652d ) . 

DELAWARE 

Disqualification:  Person  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting 
(Delaware  Code.  Ann.,  1953,  title  15,  sec. 
1701). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Good  conduct 
during  confinement  after  conviction  of  a 
felony  shall  cntiile  the  prisoner  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  term  of  sentence  and  to  a  cer- 
tificate and  recommendation  by  the  board 
of  parole  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  citi- 
zenship (id  .  title  11.  sec   7712  (a)). 

ITOBIDA 

Dl-'quallflcatlon:  Persons  convicted  of 
a  felony  whose  civil  rights  have  not  been  re- 
stored are  not  entitled  to  vote  (Florida  Stats., 
1957,  sec   97  041). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  All  persons  re- 
ceiving a  pardon  from  the  board  of  pardons 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship enjoyed  by  them  before  the  conviction, 
whether  the  pardon  Is  granted  before  or  after 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence  or  payment  of 
the  penalty  (Id  ,  sec  940  05). 

GEORGIA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  dlsquiillfied  from  voting  unless 
pardoned    (constitution  of   1945,  sec    2  801). 

Restoration  of  civil  rl:;ht.s:  All  pardons 
shall  relieve  from  civil  and  political  disabili- 
ties (Code  of  Georgia,  Ann.,  1951  supp..  sec. 
77-528). 

IDAHO 

Disqualification:  Persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  and  have  not  been 
restored  to  citizenship  are  disqualified  frutn 
voting   (Idaho  Code.   1948,  sec.  34  402). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Restf)ration  by 
Governor    (Code,    1948.    sec.    13-3010). 

ILLINOIS 

Dlrquallficatlon:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disquallfled  from  voting  unless 
restored  to  their  rights  of  citizenship  (Illi- 
nois Rev.   Stats.,   1953,   ch    46,  sees.  3-5). 

Restoration  of  civil  riphts:  The  Governor 
m:iy  grant  any  person  that  has  been  con- 
fined in  the  penitentiary,  a  certificate  of 
restoration  to  all  his  rights  of  citizenship. 
In  ca.ses  of  application  for  such  restoration, 
the  warden,  upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
shall  furnish  him  a  statement  of  the  de- 
portment of  such  person  during  his  Im- 
prisonment and  may  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Governor  as  to  the  restoration 
of  citizenship   (Id.  ch.  108.  sec.  40). 

INDIANA 

Disqualification:  A  person  convicted  of  a 
felony   shall    be    disfranchised    for    any    de- 


terminate   period     (Bums,     Indiana    Stat*., 
1949  replacement,  sec    29-5964). 

IOWA 

Disqualification:  No  person  convicted  of 
any  inf.imous  crime  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  elector  (constitution,  art.  2, 
sec   5) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Tlie  Governor 
may  grant  any  convict  (whether  convicted 
of  State  or  Federal  crime)  a  certificate  of 
restoration  to  all  his  rights  of  citizenship. 
Upon  application  for  such  restoration,  upon 
rccjuest  t>f  the  Governor,  the  warden  may 
furnish  him  a  statement  of  the  convicts 
deportment  during  imprisonment,  and  may 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Governor  as" 
to  the  rest(  ration  of  citizenship  (Iowa  Cud* 
Ann.,  1949,  sec.  248  12). 

KAN.SAS 

Disqualification:  A  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting 
(Gen.  Stats,  of  Kansi-s.   1949,  sec    21    309). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  Governor 
may  commute  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  on 
parole  and  such  commutation  shall  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  citizenship  to  the  pa- 
role prisoner  (Id.  sec.  62   1526). 

Any  person  who  Fhall  receive  his  final 
discharge  after  hn\lng  been  paroU>d  by  the 
court,  shall  be  restored  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship    (Id    sec    62  2213), 

The  Governor  may  pardon  any  person 
confined  to  the  State  penitentiary,  on  ac- 
count of  good  conduct,  for  the  ptirjxises  of 
restoring  him  to  civil  rights  not  more  than 
10  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
Lmprl8onni?nt  without  notice  to  the  trial 
Judge  of  the  county  In  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  (Id   sec  62  2222). 

KKNTUCKT 

Disqualification:  persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  of 
suffrage;  but  persons  hereby  excluded  may 
be  restored  to  their  civil  rights  by  execu- 
tive pardon  (constitution,  sees.  145,  150). 

LOUUIA.NA 

Dlsqualiflcatlon:  Persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punl*hable  by  impris- 
onment In  the  pcnltenll.iry.  and  h.ive  not 
afterward  been  pardoned  with  the  expiess 
restoration  of  the  franchise,  shall  not  l>e 
permitted  to  vote  (Louisiana  Rev.  Stats, 
WeFf.H  1951.  fees.  IB  42    15  57:i  1 ) . 

Restoration  of  ci\il  rights:  One  who  Tuu 
served  out  sentence  at  hard  labor  In  peni- 
tentiary could  be  reLtored  to  his  citi/ensiilp 
upon  application  to  board  and  proj>er  evi- 
dence of  good  behavior  sub-iequent  to  his 
release  (Op.  Attorney  General,  1922  24,  p. 
827  >. 

MAINK 

DisquallficfttJon:    No  stattitory  provision. 

MARYLAND 

Disqualification:  No  person  convicted  of  an 
Infamous  crime,  unless  pardoned  by  the 
governor,  shall  ever  thereafter  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  election  In  this  State  (constitu- 
tion, art  I.  sec  2).  A  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  this  or  any  other  State,  who  has 
never  received  a  pardon  from  the  o;ncer  en- 
titled to  grant  such  pardon,  who  shall  there- 
after vote  or  offer  to  vote  at  any  election, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  imprisoned 
for  from  1  to  5  years  for  each  offense  (Code  of 
Maryland,  1957,  art.  33,  tec.  106). 

MA.SSACUUSETTS 

Disqualification:  Persons  found  guilty  of 
corrupt  election  practices  shall  be  disfran- 
chised for  3  years  frnm  d  ;te  of  conviction 
(Ann.  Laws  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  1933  edition, 
chapter  55,  sec.  37). 

MrCHlCAW 

DlsquaUflcatlon :  No  statutory  provUiuo. 

MINNESOTA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualiQed  from  voting  un- 
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less  restored  to  civil  rights  (constitution  art. 
VII,  sec.  2). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Upon  final  dis- 
charge of  a  prisoner,  the  State  board  of 
parole  shall  Issue  to  prisoner  a  certificate  of 
final  discharge  and  shall  forward  prisoner's 
reord  to  Governor  with  recommendation  as 
to  whether  prisoner  shall  be  restored  to  civil 
rights  and  G  jvernor  may  restore  such  person 
to  all  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
except  where  deprivation  of  any  rights  or 
Citizenship  Is  speclflcally  made  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  offen^^e  which  such  person 
hhall  have  committed  (Minnesota  Stats  Ann., 
Ibj7  ^supp.,  sec.  G37  08j  . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Disqualification:  Person  convicted  of  a 
felony  Is  disqualified  from  voting  (constitu- 
tion, art.  12.  sec.  241;  Mississippi  Code  of 
1942.   1957  edition,  sees    3214.  3235). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  legislature 
may.  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  hcnises.  of 
all  members  elected,  restore  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  any  person  disqualified  by  reasons 
of  crime;  but  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be 
spread  upon  the  Journals,  and  the  vote  shall 
be  by  yeas  and  nays  (constltMtion.  art.  12, 
sec.  253). 

MI>?'^OfRI 

Dlsqualiflcatlon:  Person  convicted  of  a 
felony  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  shall  not  be  permitted  t<j 
vote  at  any  election  unless  he  shall  have  been 
panted  a  full  pardon:  and  after  a  second 
such  conviction,  he  shall  be  disfranchised 
forever  (Vernon's  Ann.  Missouri  Stats,  1952, 
sec    111  OCO ) . 

A  sentence  In  the  penitentiary  for  a  term 
less  than  life  suspends  all  civil  rights  of  the 
persons  so  sentenced  during  the  term  there- 
of (Id  .  sec  222  010).  but  such  disability  may 
be  removed  by  the  pardon  of  the  Governor 
(Id    sec    222  030). 

Any  person  who  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  shall  In?  forever  disqualified 
from  voting  at  any  election  If  he  was  20 
years  old  or  older  at  time  of  conviction,  but 
this  disqualification  may  be  removed  by  the 
pardon  of  the  gi'vernor  any  time  after  1 
year  from  the  date  of  conviction  (Id.  sec. 
660«10i. 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Any  person 
who  shall  receive  his  final  discharge  under 
the  Judicial  paroles  provision  of  the  Code 
(sees.  549  060-549  180)  shall  be  restored  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
(Id.  sec.  549.170). 

MONTANA 

Disqualification:  No  person  convicted  of 
a  felony  has  the  right  to  vole  unless  he  has 
been  pardoned  (Rev.  Codes  of  Montana, 
1947.  iyj5  edition,  sees  23  302) . 

NFI'.RASKA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  under  Federal  or  Nebraska  laws  are 
disqualified  fr<.m  voting  unless  restored  to 
civil  rights  (constitution  art.  VI,  sec.  2). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  A  general 
pardon  from  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  this 
State  will  restore  a  convict  to  his  civil 
righu  and  privileges  (Rev.  Stats,  of  Ne- 
braska, 1943,  1055  Supp..  sees.  29-112,  29- 
113). 

NEVADA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of 
felony  In  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  disqualified  from  vot- 
ing unless  restored  to  his  civil  rights  (con- 
stitution, art.  II.  sec.  1 ) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  When  n  pardon 
is  granted  It  may  or  may  not  include  resto- 
ration to  citizenship  (Nevada  Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  213.090). 

NEW    H^MPSHIRE 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of 
trea.'on.  bribery,  or  any  willful  violation  of 
the  Federal  or  New  Hampshire  election  laws 
shaU  be  disfranchised  unless  restored  to  the 


privileges  of  an  elector  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  notice  to  the  Attorney  General 
(constitution,  part  first.  Bill  of  Rights,  art. 
11th;  Rev.  Liiws  of  New  Hampshire,  1955, 
sec.  69.13). 

NEW    JERSET 

Disqualification:  Per.^ons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  tin- 
less  pardoned  or  restored  by  law  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  (constitution,  art.  2,  sec.  7:  New 
Jersey   Stuts.   Ann.    1957   Supp.,    19:4-1). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights;  The  State 
Parole  Board,  when  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor, sliall  Inveritlgate  all  facts  surrounding 
applications  made  to  toe  governor  for  resto- 
ration of  citizenship  (New  Jersey  Stat.  Ann., 
1957  Supp,  sec.  30:  4-123.33). 

NEW    MEXICO 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  un- 
less re.siored  to  political  rights  (constitution, 
art.  VII.  sec  1,  New  Mexico  Stats.,  1953.  Ann., 
sec.  3  2-51 ). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Restoration  to 
political  rights  requires  action  by  the  gov- 
ernor (Op.  Attorney  General  1915-16,  p.  50). 

NEW    TORK 

D'..<?qiiallficatlon:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  New  York 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion unle.'s  previously  pardoned  or  restored 
to  civil  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  governor 
or  unless  awarded  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct by  the  board  of  parole  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  executive  law  to  remove 
the  disability  under  this  section  because  of 
such  conviction.  The  governor,  however, 
may  attach  as  a  condition  to  any  such  par- 
don a  provision  that  any  such  person  shall 
not  have  the  right  of  suffrage  until  it  shall 
have  been  separately  restored  to  him.  Per- 
sons convicted  of  a  Federal  offense  must  be 
restored  to  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  persons  con- 
victed of  a  felony  In  another  State  must  be 
restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the 
governor  or  proper  authority  of  the  other 
Slate   (Election  Law,  McKinneys,  sec.   152). 

NORTH    CAROLI.NA 

DL-^qnallfiratlon:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
crime  the  punishment  for  which  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  States  prison  shall  be  disquali- 
fied from  voting  unless  restored  to  citizen- 
ship In  the  manner  provided  by  law  (G?n. 
Stats,  of  North  Carolina,  reconiplled,  1952, 
sec    163-24). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  A  person  whose 
rights  to  cltizeiihhlp  were  forfeited  by  con- 
viction of  a  crime,  desiring  to  be  restored 
to  same,  shall  file  a  petition  in  the  superior 
court  of  tlie  State  in  which  he  is  residing 
at  the  time,  which  court  after  proper  hear- 
ing may  decree  his  restoration  to  the  lost 
rights  of  citizenship  (Id.  sees.  13-1  to  13-10). 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Dlsqur\hflcatlon:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  un- 
less restored  to  civil  rights  (North  Dakota 
Rev.  Code,  1943. sec.  16-0104). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  board  of 
pardons  may  restore  to  civil  riphts  any  per- 
son convicted  of  any  offense  committed 
against  the  State,  after  the  execution  or 
expiration  of  the  sentence  or  at  any  other 
lime  (Id.  sec.  12-5524). 

OHIO 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  In  Ohio  .shall  be  disqualified  for  vot- 
ing unless  pardoned,  and  If  convicted  in 
another  State,  unless  pardoned  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  other  Slate  (Page's  Ohio  Rev. 
Code  Ann.,    1954,  sees.   2961.01,   2961.02). 

OKLAHO.MA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqualified  from  voting  unless 
citizenship  was  restored  In  manner  provided 
by  law.    Persons  convicted  of  bribery  in  elec- 


tion   are    disfranchised    forever    (Oklahoma 
Stats..  Ann.,  1955,  title  26.  sees.  61,  445). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  governor 
may  restore  to  citizenship  any  person  con- 
victed of  any  offense  committed  against  the 
laws  of  this  State,  either  after  the  expiration 
of  any  sentence  or  after  pardon  (id.  title  57, 
sec.  3-5) . 

OREGON 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disfranchised  until  such 
privileges  are  restored  (Oregon  Rev.  Stats. 
sec.  247.220) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  At  the  end  of 
1  year  after  full  satisfaction  of  the  Judg- 
ment, such  person  may  apply  in  writing  to 
the  Governor  for  the  restoration  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  an  elector.  Such  application  shall 
be  filed  with  the  State  board  of  parole  and 
probation  (Id.  sec.  247.230). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Disqualification:  Any  person  convicted  of 
willful  violation  of  any  pro\ision  of  the  Elec- 
tion Code  shall  be  disfranchised  for  4  years 
(constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  9). 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Disqualification:  No  person  convicted  of 
bribery  or  of  any  crime  deemed  infamous 
at  common  law  is  permitted  to  vote  until 
he  is  expressly  restored  to  the  right  to  vote 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (constitu- 
tional amendment  24,  sec.  1 1. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqtiallfied  from  voting  unless 
pardoned  by  the  Governor  (South  Carolina 
Code,  1952,  sec.  23-62). 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqualified  from  voting  unless 
restored  to  civil  rights  (constitution,  art. 
VII.  sec    8). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  V^Tienever  a 
convict  has  received  the  maximum  credit 
for  good  behavior,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge,  be  considered  as  restored  to 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (South  Dakota 
Code  of   1939,   1952  supp,  sec.  13.4718). 

TENNESSEE 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqualified  from  voting  unless  re- 
stored to  citizenship  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  (Tennessee  Code  Ann,,  1955,  sec. 
2  203). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Such  persons 
may  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
by  the  circuit  court  upon  petition  and  upon 
notice  of  said  petition  to  the  district  attor- 
ney (id.,  sees.  40-3701  to  40-3704). 

TEXAS 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  un- 
less restored  to  ftill  citizenship  and  right  of 
suffrage  or  pardoned  (Vernon's  Civ.  Stats, 
of  Texas  Ann.,  1952.  art.  5.01 ) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Whenever  any 
prisoner  who  has  been  paroled  has  complied 
with  the  rules  governing  his  parole  until  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 
the  board  of  pardons  and  paroles  shall  re- 
port such  fact  to  the  Governor  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  final  order  of  discharge,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  as  to 
whether  the  prisoner  sliotild  be  restored  to 
citizenship  (Laws  of  1957,  ch.  226.  sec  24.  p. 
573). 

t'TAH 

Disqualification:  Person  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  crime  against  the  elective  franchise 
sliall  not  be  perniitted  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion unless  restored  to  civil  rights  (con- 
stitution, art.  IV.  sec  6). 

A  sentence  of  imprisonment  In  the  State 
prison  for  any  term  less  than  life  suspends 
all  civil  rights  of  the  person  so  sentenced 
during    the    imprisonment     ^Code    of    Utah,         m 
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Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  board  of 
corrections,  upon  the  request  of  the  beard 
of  pardons,  shall,  In  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion of  a  convict  or  of  an  exconvict  to  be 
restored  to  his  clvU  rights,  furnish  the  board 
of  pardons  with  a  statement  of  such  per- 
son's deportment  during  his  imprisonment 
and  shall  make  whatever  recommendations 
to  the  board  of  pardons  It  believes  proper 
respecting  such  rights  (Id.  sec.  64-9-30) . 

VERMo>rr 
Disqualifications:  Any  voter  who  shall  re- 
ceive a  bribe  for  hla  vote  shull   forfeit  his 
right  to  vote  at  that  election,  (constitution, 
sec.  51). 

VIRGINIA 

Disqualification:  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqualified  from  vtitliig  (Code 
of   Virginia,    1950,   sec.   24-18;    constilution, 

sec.  23). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  The  General 
A.ssembly  shall  have  power  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  remove  disabilities  Incurred  under 
section  23  of  the  constitution  with  reference 
to  duelling   (constitution,  sec.  57). 

WASHINGTON 

DIsquallflc.Ttlon:  Persons  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime  shall  be  dlFqualifled  from 
voting  unless  restored  to  their  civil  rights 
(constitution,   art.  VI.   sec.  31. 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Whenever  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  for  which 
a  person  was  committed  for  an  Infamous 
crime  Is  about  to  expire  or  has  expired,  the 
Governor  shall  have  power,  In  his  discretion, 
to  restore  to  such  person  his  civil  rights 
(Rev.  Code  of  Washington,  sec.  9.93.010). 

WEST    VIKGINIA 

Disqualification:  No  person  who  Is  under 
conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  bribery  lu 
an  election  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  while 
euch  disability  continues  (constitution,  art. 
IV.  sec.  1 ) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  A  citizen  who 
has  been  convicted  of  bribery  In  an  election 
and  has  undergone  the  punishment  fixed 
by  the  Judgment.  Is  a  qualified  voter.  (0.5- 
boTTie  v.  Kanawha  County  Court  (68  W.  Va. 
189,  69  S.  E.  470)  ). 

WISCONSIN 

Disqualification :  Persons  convicted  of  a 
felony  are  disqualified  from  voting  unless 
restored  to  civil  rights  (constitution,  art.  3, 
sec.  2). 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  Every  person 
who  Is  convicted  of  a  crime  obtains  a  resto- 
ration of  his  civil  rights  by  serving  out  his 
term  of  Imprisonment  or  otherwise  satis- 
fying his  sentence.  The  certificate  of  the 
supervising  agency  that  a  convicted  person 
♦  has  served  out  his  term  or  otherwise  satls- 
'  fled  the  Judgment  against  him  Is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  Is  restored  to  his  civil 
rights  (Wests  Wisconsin  Stats.  Ann.,  1957, 
sec.  57.078) . 

WTOMINO 

Dlsqviallficatlon:  Persons  convicted  of  in- 
famous crimes  are  disqualified  from  voting 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights  (constitution, 
art.   6.  sec.   6) . 

Restoration  of  civil  rights:  On  application 
to  Governor  by  an  ex-convict  who  has  con- 
ducted himself  properly  during  his  imprison- 
ment and  subsequent  to  his  dlGcharge.  the 
Governor  may.  In  his  discretion,  grant  to 
such  person  articles  of  restoration  to  citi- 
zenship, upon  the  granting  of  which  said 
person  shall  be  fully  restored  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  (Wyoming 
Comp.  Stats.,   1945,  sees.   11-208,   11-209). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield   to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor,  because  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment which  I  mu.st  keep. 

May  we  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
r.icnt? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  amendment.  No 
explanation  of  it  has  been  made. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  l)e 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clfpk.  On  pa?:e  27, 
in  line  18.  after  the  word  "of",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "any  felony." 

On  page  27.  beginning  in  line  19,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  through  the  word 
■crimes"  in  line  21. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan may  be  briefly  stated,  and  I  hope 
not  to  keep  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
from  his  appointment. 

Section  305  (a)  provides  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  shall  not  serve  "as  an  officer, 
director,  trustee,"  and  .so  forth. 

A  great  oversight  has  been  made,  I 
believe,  in  comiection  with  the  crimes 
listed,  which  are  "bribery,  extortion, 
robbery,  embezzlement,  grand  larceny, 
arson,  the  obstruction  of  justice,  bur- 
glary, or  con.'^piracy  to  commit  any  of 
such  crimes,"  for  that  list  does  not  in- 
clude many  of  the  crimes  which,  to 
Judge  from  the  McClcllan  committee 
report,  are  of  importance  In  this  field; 
they  include  murder,  mayhem,  as.^-ault 
with  intent  to  kill,  a.ssault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  as.sault  with  intent  to  do  bodily 
harm,  or  kidnapping.  The  inclusion  of 
the  latter  Erroup  of  crimes  is  vital  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  inasmuch  as 
they  often  are  committed  in  this  field. 

Last  nitfht.  I  picked  up  the  report  of 
the  McClellan  committee;  and,  merely 
in  glancincr  through  it,  my  eyes  hap- 
pened to  light  on  pace  50,  where  there 
are  listed  crimes  of  this  very  nature. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  tiie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would,  on  page  27,  beginning  in 
line  19.  strike  out  through  the  word 
"crimes"  in  line  21;  and  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "of."  would  in.scrt  the 
words  "any  felony." 

Thus  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment would  make  the  language  read: 
"No  per.son  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  shall  serve,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon?  In  .some  cases 
that  could  be  a.ssault  with  a  fist;  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  include  crimes  which 
are  not  extraordinary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ordinarily  that  would 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
particular  crime  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  concerned.  In  most  States 
I  do  not  think  an  assault  with  a  fist 
would  be  held  to  be  an  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  except  in  the  ca.se  of  such 
an  a.s.sault  by  a  per.son  of  gre.^t  strength 
upon  a  per.son  of  very  inferior  physique. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  a  curbstone  opin- 
ion; but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  covers  the  field 
nicely. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  the  crimes  he  is  sug- 
gesting be  included? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  suggesting  the 
following  crimes  be  included,  which  are 
not  included  among  the  ones  enumer- 
ated; murder,  mayhem,  aggravated  as- 
sault, a.ssault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  kill, 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  with  intent 
to  create  bodily  harm,  kidnapping,  ex- 
tortion, blackmail — all  of  which  are  not 
included  in  this  list. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AI.LOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  in  conference  and 
I  mi.'^scd  some  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. Am  I  to  understand  correctly 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  offer- 
ing a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Mc- 
Namara  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  proposes  to  do  in  effect 
is  simply  provide  that  this  section  shall 
cover  any  felony? 

Mr.  ALLOIT'.  Any  felony,  because 
the  crimes  which  are  enumerated. leave 
out  so  many  of  the  personal  crimes 
which  are  set  forth  In  the  statutes  of 
some  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre:idcnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  personally  hope  the 
Senator  s  amendment  will  be  a;; reed  to, 
because  in  the  State  of  LouisKina  the 
distinction  between  the  crime  of  em- 
bezzlement and  the  crime  of  larceny  has 
been  aboli.shed,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
pos.'^ibility  of  criminals  being  cleared  on 
technical  defenses.  On  the  ba."-is  of  the 
technical  definition  of  what  might  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  embezzlement  or  the 
crime  of  laiceny.  a  person  might  go  free 
However,  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
would  be  subject  to  the  amendment  if 
the  amendment  be  modified  as  suptested 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  I  am  willing  to 
accept  his  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sa- 
chu^ctts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee — at  lea'^t  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  on 
the  floor — I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
me.     I  would  accept  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  accepts  the 
modification. 

The  que.stion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Fenalor  from  Michi- 
gan, as  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  Senator  to  have  the 
amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  27.  line  18.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
insert  the  words  'any  felony." 

It  is  prcpD'^ed.  on  pa-jc  27.  to  strike  out 
from  the  beginning  of  line  10  through 
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the  word  "crimes"  on  line  2L  so  the  sec- 
tion would  read:  "No  per.son  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  felony  shall  serve 
as  an  officer."  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  as 
modified. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
at.' reed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Penator  from  Mn.ssachusetts  state  whch 
amendment  he  vM.sl.es  to  have  stated'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment on  page  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  propo.sed 
on  page  15,  linr  18,  to  strike  out  the 
word  "may",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "shall." 

It  is  proposed  on  page  15.  line  19,  to 
Insert  after  the  words  •lab' r  organiza- 
tions'  the  words  "havinrr  fewer  than 
200  members  and  gross  amiual  receipts 
of  less  than  $25,000." 

It  is  proposed  on  page  15.  line  21,  after 
the  word  "  burden.ome  '  to  insert  the 
words  ■Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
may  revoke  the  exemption  of  any  labor 
organization  with  respect  to  which  he 
determines  after  such  investigation  as 
he  deems  proper  that  the  purposes  of 
this  section  would  be  served  thereby." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead of  the  word  "exemption."  I  modify 
my  amendment  so  that  it  will  read: 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  revoke 
the  proviso  for  slmpimed  forms  of  any  labor 
organization  with  respect  to  which  he  deter- 
mines after  such  Investlgntlon  as  he  deems 
proper  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
would   be   served   thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  df^sirc  to 
have  the  amendments  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY      Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  we  have 
taken  care  to  provide  that  every  labor 
organization,  regardless  of  its  size,  must 
report  All  the  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  that  a  small  organization,  one 
having  fewer  than  200  members  and 
gross  receipts  of  less  than  $25,000.  shall 
have  use  of  the  simplified  forms  in  re- 
porting. The  Secretarj-  must  develop 
such  forms  in  any  ca.se.  Any  time  the 
Secretary  feels  the  simplified  forms  are 
not  sufficient,  he  may  revoke  that  pro- 
vision and  call  for  the  full  reports.  I 
think  such  a  provision  is  desirable  to 
make  certain  that  every  union  shall 
report. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  read 
the  amendment  as  amended,  beginning 
on  line  17.  with  the  word  "In."  and  state 
the  whole  text  as  proposed  down  through 
line  21. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  as  re- 
que.'^ted. 

The  LEcisLAm'E  Clerk.  As  modified, 
the  .sentence  beginning  on  line  17  would 
read  as  follows: 

In  exercising  his  power  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  general  rule 
simplified  f(jrms  of  report  for  small  labor 
organizations 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing the  sentence  should  read:  Tn  excr- 
cisinn;  his  power  under  this  section,  the 
Ser-rctary  shall  prescribe,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KL.NNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clcik  will  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  17, 
page  15.  read  as  follows: 

In  exercising  his  pr  wer  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  general  rule 
simplified  forms  of  report  for  small  labor 
organizations  having  fewer  than  200  mem- 
bers and  gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
f25,OO0.  and  small  employers  for  whom  he 
finds  that  a  detailed  report  would  be  unduly 
burden.' ome:  Provided.  That  the  .Secretary 
may  revoke  the  proviso  for  simplified  forms 
tif  any  labor  organization  with  respect  to 
which  he  determines  after  such  Investigation 
as  he  deems  jjroper  that  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Would  be  served  thereby. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
It  would  be  far  clearer  if  the  words  "the 
proviso"  were  changed  to  "such  provi- 
sion." It  is  not  really  a  proviso  at  all. 
If  the  words  "such  provision"  are  used 
there  will  be  a  reference  back  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  text,  v.hich  is  what 
is  meant. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  accept  that  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  read  it  with  the 
change  suggested,  and  I  will  ask  my 
friends  to  follow  me,  to  see  if  that  is  what 
they  have  in  mind. 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  revoke 
such  provision  with  respect  to  any  labor 
organization — 

No;  I  believe  it  is — 
such  provision  for  any  small 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  "For  simplified 
forms." 

Mr.  CLARK  "For  simplified  forms." 
I  shall  have  to  give  up,  because  I  do 
not  have  the  language. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
ask  the  cleark  to  read  the  language  he 
now  has? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  read  the  entire 
amendment,  or  simply  the  proviso? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Simply  the  proviso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  portion  of  the 
amendment. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Provided.  Tliat  the  Secretary  may  revoke 
such  provision  for  simplified  forms  of  any 
labor  organization  with  respect  to  which  he 
determines  alter  such  Investigation  as  he 
deems  proper  that  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion  would  be  served  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEIn^NEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  a 
minor  suggestion.  Since  we  are  defin- 
ing the  kind  of  labor  organization  to 
which  the  simplified  form  would  apply, 
we  might  strike  out  the  word  "small" 
because  it  woud  only  be  confusing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  accept  that  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dces  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  In 
fact.  I  think  it  would  probably  enable 
the  Secretary  to  operate  a  little  more 
easily  in  this  field,  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
providing  a  description  of  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  small  labor  organization. 
This  proposal  indicates  the  continuing 
need  for  thinking  in  the  field  of  labor, 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  is  proceeding 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  amendment  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  and  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  jield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is. 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  improvement  over 
the  bill,  now  that  the  Smith  amendment 
has  been  adopted.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  preferable  to  give  the  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  require  a  so- 
called  small  union  to  file  a  report,  either 
a  full  or  simplified  report,  if  investigation 
shows  it  is  necessarj',  rather  than  to  re- 
quire that  70,000  imions  file  even  a  sim- 
plified form.  At  least,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  devise  a  very  sim- 
ple simplified  form  to  cover  the  so-called 
small  unions. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  offering  the  amendment, 
because  I  think  at  least  it  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Smith 
amendment,  as  to  which  I  was  the  lone 
dissenter  a  few  moments  ago.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  it  will 
give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  re- 
quire the  minimum  of  reporting  from  the 
so-called  small  unions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^'ieeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  Kennedy  I. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
aprced  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pape  28,  line  7. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
■'manaiAer  or"  and  insert  the  word 
"manager.". 

On  page  28.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"organizer"  insert  the  words  "or  other 
paid  employee  at  compensation  exceed- 
ing $4,000  per  annum". 

On  page  28.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"organization"  insert  the  words  "or  offi- 
cer thereof". 

On  page  23.  line  11,  after  the  word 
"hold"  insert  the  words  "any  such". 

On  page  28,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"office"  insert  the  words  "or  such  paid 
position". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
tion which  I  seek  to  amend  is  the  section 
v^hich  applies  criminal  sanctions  to 
violations  of  title  I  of  the  proposed  act. 
It  seems  to  me  that  without  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  the  bill,  the 
bill  has  a  vast  loophole  which  could  be 
exploited  by  anyone  who  cared  to  put 
on  the  payroll  those  who  had  violated 
the  trust  which  they  held  as  union 
officers.  Therefore,  in  order  to  close 
that  loophole.  I  offer  this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
would  make  an  officer  of  a  Inbor  organi- 
zation liable  in  the  event  he  were  re- 
spon.sible  for  knowingly  placing  on  the 
payroll  in  a  responsible  position  a  person 
who  had  been  convicted  of  violation  of 
title  I  of  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  clearly  the  labor 
organization  which  would  be  liable,  and 
perhaps  the  officer  who  was  rosponsible 
for  such  criminal  action  could  not  be 
prosecuted. 

In  the  second  place,  while  subsection 
(b»,  which  I  seek  to  anieiid,  would  make 
it  a  criminal  act  to  place  a  per.son  who 
had  violated  title  I  on  the  payroll  as  an 
otiicer,  business  agent,  international  rep- 
resentative, manager,  or  paid  organizer, 
it  would  not  forbid  such  person  being 
placed  on  the  payroll  at  perhaps  a  very 
large  figure  if  such  person  were  de.sig- 
nated  to  serve  in  any  other  capacity. 
For  example,  a  person  could  be  desig- 
nated as  a  consultant — any  kind  of  con- 
sultant. He  could  be  a  consultant  on 
management,  a  con.sultant  en  organiza- 
tion, or  a  consultant  on  public  relations, 
at  perhaps  $2,000  a  month.  In  that 
fashion  it  would  be  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  loophole  and  escape  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

For  that  reason  I  recommend  that  the 
provision  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  person  who  has  violated 
title  I  and  has  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing title  I  cannot  be  employed  for  5 
years  in  any  position  if  the  salary  for 
the  position  or  the  wage  for  the  posi- 
tion exceeds  $4,000  per  annum. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  it  might 
be  all  right  to  employ  a  peison  who  had 


violated  his  trust  and  been  found  Kuilty 
at  $300  a  month  as  a  janitor  or  a  chauf- 
feur, but  that  such  a  person  should  not 
hold  any  high  position  in  a  union  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  as  intended  by  the 
bill,  after  that  person  has  been  found 
guilty. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would 
tighten  up  the  section  and  close  what 
might  be  .some  unintended  loopholes. 
Tiierefore.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  the  amendment  read 
again? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  let  me  read  the 
section  as  it  would  read  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to: 

(b)  No  person  who  hns  been  convicted  of 
any  violation  of  title  I  shiill  serve  as  an 
officer,  director,  trustee,  n-.ember  of  any  ex- 
ecutive committee  or  similar  governing 
body,  bufilneas  agent.  International  repre- 
sentative, manager,  paid  organizer,  or  other 
paid  employee  at  compensation  exceeding 
$4,000  per  annum  of  a  labor  organization 
engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
for  a  period  of  5  years  after  such  conviction. 
No  labor  organization  or  officer  thereof  thai! 
knowingly  permit  any  person  to  assume  or 
hold  any  such  office  or  such  paid  position 
in  violation  of  this  subsection. 

Then  of  course  subsection  '^c^  would 
fix  the  sanctions  at  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  vear.  or  both. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yukl. 

Mr.  GOLDWATFR.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator,  would  this  amendment  cover 
clerical  help? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  that  during  the  5  years 
when  a  person  who  has  violated  title  I 
and  has  been  convicted  of  violating  title  I 
would  be  forbidden  to  hold  an  office  in  a 
union,  he  should  not  be  employed  by  the 
union  at  a  high  salary  in  any  other 
capacity  during  that  period  of  time. 

The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  this: 
Supi"'Ose  the  president  of  a  union  wi-shed 
to  take  care  of  someone  to  whom  he 
might  feel  very  close,  for  personal  or 
other  reasons,  although  such  person  had 
been  convicted  of  violating  title  I.  It 
would  be  possible,  without  this  amend- 
ment, for  him  to  employ  such  person  as 
a  consultant,  or  in  some  other  capacity, 
at  SI, 000  a  month. 

The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  that  If 
such  a  person  is  employed,  he  should  not 
be  employed,  no  matter  in  what  capac- 
ity, at  any  substantial  .salary.  I  set  the 
limit  of  ,$4, COO  as  the  maximum  at  whicli 
he  could  be  employed  by  the  union  in 
any  capacity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  language  in  line 
10,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  read: 

No  labor  organization  or  officer  thereof 
shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  a.'sume 
or  hold  office  In  violation  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  LONG.     Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  we  might  say 
"willfully  and  knowingly."     We  provide 


that  a  labor  orRanization  shall  be  re- 
sponsible That  is  fine.  We  talk  about 
a  man  being  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
prison.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
would  accept  the  additional  language. 

Mr  LONG.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
modification.  I  believe  the  language 
would  continue  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. I  so  modify  my  amendment,  in- 
serting, before  the  word  knowingly",  in 
line  10,  the  words  "willfully  and." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  amendment 
now  contain  both  words,  "willfully  '  and 
"knowingly"? 

Mr.  LONG.  Tliat  was  the  sucrrested 
modification,     I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  would  Uie  lan- 
guage then  read? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. Does  tlie  Senator  have  any  ob- 
jection to  inserting  the  woids  "willfully 
or"? 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  No.  I  only  make  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  way  the  text  would 
read. 

Mr.  LONG.  Apparently*  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  Is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  if  the  words  "willf-illy 
and"  are  in.serted  before  the  woid 
"knowingly."  I  do  not  see  how  a  per- 
.son could  knowingly  do  something  if  he 
is  not  doing  it  willfully. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  would  the  lan- 
guage then  read? 

Mr.  LONG.     It  would  read  as  follows: 

No  labor  organization  or  officer  thereof 
shall  willfully  and  knowingly  permit  any 
person  to  a.ssimie  c>r  lufld  any  such  office 
or  any  such  paid  position  in  violation  of 
this  subsection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  u.sos  the 
conjunction  "and",  so  as  to  re.id  "will- 
fully and  knowingly." 

Mr.  LONG.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  Senator  strike  out  the  last 
"such".  If  that  word  is  left  in,  it  will 
refer  to  the  limited  list  of  jxisitions 
above,  which  the  Senator  wishes  to 
broaden.  The  last  "such"  should  be 
stricken.  As  it  is  now,  the  language 
reads  "any  such  office  or  any  such  paid 
position."  The  word  "such  '  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  willing  to  strike  the 
word  "such."  I  so  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oiTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  as  modified. 


AIXrGFD  FAVORS  PERFORMED  BY 
PRET^IDLNTIAL  ASSISTANT  SHER- 
MAN ADAMS  FOR  INDUSTRIAUST 
FRIEND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Pre.<:ident,  ear- 
lier this  week  certain  allegations  were 
brought  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  a.s  to  special  favors 
which  had  been  given  to  Presidential 
Assistant  Sherman  Adams  by  a  man  who 
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had    certain    requests    before    Federal 

agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Hou.se  Group  Listinf?  Adams  Favors  for 
His  Industrialist  Friend  and  Host." 
written  by  Robert  G.  Splvack,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Post  ol  June  11, 
1958. 

There  be!npr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  OROrr  Listtnc  Apam";  Favoiw  roR  His 
Industrialist  F'riend  and  Host 
(By  Robert  O   Splvack) 
Washington.    June    11 — Investigators    for 
the     House     Subcommittee     on     Legislative 
Oversight  are  compiling  a  "list  of  favors"  per- 
formed   by    Presidential    Assistant    Bherman 
Adams  for  his  good  friend  and  frequent  host, 
IhtAssachusetts    Indu&trUllst    Bernard    Gold- 
fiiie,  the  Post  learned  today. 

The  contents  of  Uie  list  is  a  closely  guard- 
ed secret  but  will  prob.^bly  be  made  public  on 
June  17.  If  Goldflne  does  not  turn  over  his 
business  and  private  financial  records  to  the 
group  before   that  time. 

The  favors  are  said  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  matters  before  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, from  tlie  Federal  Ttade  Commission  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommlEslon 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Not  all  the  favors  were  for  Ooldflne's  per- 
sonal benefit,  according  to  informed  source*. 
Some  were  for  Ooldfines  friends  prominent 
in  New  England  politics  and  finance. 

But  It  was  Ckjldtlne  who  always  acted  as 
"Mr.  Big."  made  the  arrangements  and  re- 
ciprocated w  ith  entertainment  as  well  as  gifts 
whenever  any  favors  were  done.  A  cautious 
man,  howeyer.  he  did  not  overwork  his 
friendship  with  Adams  or  limit  bis  wire- 
pulling to  the  White  House. 

At  least  2  New  England  Senators.  1  of 
them  a  bitter  personal  enemy  of  Adams,  were 
said  to  be  among  his  benefactors  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  subcommittee  has  Information,  con- 
sldered  reliable,  that  Goldflne  picked  up  the 
tab  for  at  least  one  visit  made  by  Adams 
outside  Boston. 

rocnTEKN  occasions  cited 

At  yesterday's  hearings,  the  committee 
learned  of  14  separate  occasions  from  1955 
right  up  to  last  month  on  which  Goldflne 
picked  up  the  bill  for  Adams'  visits  to  the 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel  In  Boston.  A  subpena 
served  on  the  liotel  produced  the  Informa- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  larger  tabs,  all  marked  "charge 
to  Goldflne,"  Included: 

Visit  of  Governor  and  Mrs  Adams,  March 
10   12.  1956.  •464  60. 

Visit  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Adams,  March 
8  9.    1957.   $170.30. 

Visit  of  Governor  and  Mrs  Adams.  April 
24-25,  1958,  1187  85  ^this  was  listed  as  a 
$65  per  day   suite). 

Visit  of  Governor  Adams  alone — no  date — 
$50  for  room  for  1  night. 

There  were  four  other  trips  to  Boston 
by  Adrims  and  his  wife  In  June,  September, 
and  December  1957.  The  charges  came  to 
$683.49.  all  paid  by  Goldflne. 

JUST   UNDER   THE    WIRE 

Adams  also  permitted  Goldflne  to  pick  up 
a  .>;mall  bill  Just  1  day  before  the  subcom- 
mittees subj.cna  was  served  on  the  hotel. 
This  bill  was  dated  May  5-«,  1958,  and  came 
to  $59  40.  The  day  after  Adams  checked 
out  of  the  hotel  the  committee  Investigators 
subpenaed  the  records.     That  was  on  May  8. 

On  November  21.  1956.  a  room.  No.  421. 
at  the  Sheraton-Plaza  was  registered  in  the 
nnme  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  Governor's  son. 


However,  the  subcommittee  investigators  say 
their  inquiry  disclosed  that  young  Adams 
was  at  Dartmouth  that  day  and  apparently 
did  not  use  the  room. 

They  are  still  checking  to  And  out  If 
Adams  was  In  Boston  at  that  time  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  FCC  award  of  channel  5  to 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  One  month 
later  the  award  was  made  to  the  newspaper, 
the  Btanchest  pro-Eisenhower  Journal  in  the 
area. 

None  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  subcommittee  offered  any  defense  of 
Adams  as  the  testimony  was  heard.  Wash- 
IngUm  Attorney  Roger  Robb,  representing 
Goldflne.  said: 

"If  there  are  any  smears  on  Adams,  they 
are  smears  on  my  client,  too." 

Robb  has  complained  about  the  activities 
of  the  committee  staff.  He  contends  that 
the  committee  is  blackmailing  his  client  by 
threatening  to  put  on  more  witnesses  with 
wild  accu.satlons  about  the  Adams-Goldflne 
relations  If  Goldflne  doesn't  surrender  his 
records. 

Robb  said  that  Adams  was  simply  a  friend 
visiting  Goldflne,  but  that  he  stayed  in  the 
hotel  suite  Instead  of  the  house.  The 
lawyer  said  Adanxs  doubtless  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  hotel  rooms  were  kept 
by  Goldflne  Interests  anyway,  but  the  hotel 
sa'.d  Goldflne  did  not  keep  a  regul.ar  suite. 
Aside  from  that,  the  committee  members 
heard  the  testimony  of  a  staff  Investigator, 
Francis  X.  McLAughlin,  In  silence. 

CALLS     data     irrelevant 

Robb  defended  Goldflne  vigorously  and 
Insisted  that  his  client  would  not  turn  over 
the  records  or  other  data  requested  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
Irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  into  conduct  of  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

A  skillful  lawyer,  with  powerful  right-wing 
Republican  connections,  Robb  attained 
prominence  here  by  conducting  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  investigation  of  Prof. 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  which  led  to  the 
Government's  withdrawal  of  Oppenhelmer 's 
security  clearance. 

He  al.so  represented  Peter  Strobel.  who  re- 
signed under  fire  as  head  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  former  Air 
Force  Secretary  Harold  Talbott.  Robb  was 
also  retained  In  the  case  of  Richard  Mack, 
who  quit  the  FCC  under  flre  during  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  subcommittee's  Investi- 
gation. In  the  latter  case,  however,  Robb 
was  detained  on  another  case  and  a  law 
partner  appeared  with  Mack  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Adams  himself  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment when  the  storm  broke.  He  delivered 
a  commencement  address  at  Holderness 
School  for  Boj-s  In  Lincoln,  N.  H..  last  week, 
and  then  went  on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  dispatch  received 
over  the  wire  service  this  afternoon  in 
which  Mr.  Adams  admitted  that  he 
called  a  Federal  agency  three  times  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  and  in  which  he  also 
denied  ha\'ing  tried  to  get  favored  treat- 
ment for  the  industrialist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  news 
dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams  said 
today  he  contacted  Federal  agencies  three 
times  for  his  friend,  Bernard  Goldflne.  But 
flatly  denied  trying  to  get  favored  treatment 
for  the  Boston  Industrialist. 

Adams  told  Harris  subcommittee  Investi- 
gators had  Insinuated  that  because  of  the 
entertainment  given  him  by  Goldflne  the  in- 


dustrialist "has  received,  on  my  intercession, 
favored    treatment    from    Federal    agencies." 

"I  categorically  deny  such  Insinuations," 
Adams  said.  "They  are  unwarranted,  and 
unfair." 

In  the  letter,  designed  to  set  the  record 
straight,  Adams  said  he  and  his  wife  had 
known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldflne  for  well  over 
15  years  and  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  close 
personal  relationship. 

As  for  Goldflne  paying  his  Sheraton-Plaza 
bills.  Adams  said  the  industrialist  had  In- 
vited him  to  stay  in  the  hotel  suite  when- 
ever he  was  In  Boston. 

The  Presidential  aide  said  he  had  accepted 
this  hospitality  because  he  understood  Gold- 
fine  maintained  the  hotel  apartment  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Adams  said  he  did  not  learn  until  the 
House  subcommittee  aired  the  hotel's  records 
that  Goldflne  did  not  keep  the  apartment 
all  the  time. 

Adams  said  he  and  his  wife  also  were 
guests  of  the  Goldflnes  at  tbe  Mayflower  Ho- 
tel In  Plymouth,  Mass.,  last  year. 

Adams  said  he  made  his  first  contact  with 
a  Federal  agency  for  Goldflne  In  1953  when  he 
called  Chairman  Edward  P.  Howrey  of  the 
FTC.  He  said  he  a.'-ked  if  some  Information 
could  be  made  available  to  Goldflne. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion  there  can  be  but  one  code  of 
ethics  for  public  oCBclals,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion Mr.  Adams'  acceptance  of  this  lavish 
entertainment,  paid  for  by  a  man  for 
whom  he  was  interceding  before  Govern- 
ment agencies,  must  not  be  condoned, 
any  more  than  we  condoned  such  prac- 
tices under  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. 

In  furtherance  of  this  idea,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Mess 
in  Washington,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  12,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Washington    Post    of    June    12, 
1958] 

The  Mess  la  Washinctow 

To  anyone  who  has  been  as  moralistic  and 
self-righteous  as  Sherman  Adams  about 
scandal  and  corruption  in  the  Government, 
the  recent  charges  concerning  him  made  l>e- 
fore  the  Harris  subcommittee  must  be  pecul- 
iarly embarrassing.  Subcommittee  investi- 
gators testified  that  a  millionaire  Industrial- 
ist, accused  of  obtaining  special  considera- 
tion before  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  had 
paid  $2,000  worth  of  hotel  bills  since  1954 
for  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  Adams  was  by  no  means  the  least 
vocal  among  those  Republicans  who  j>ointed 
with  scorn  at  those  In  President  Truman's 
entourage  who  accepted  freezers  or  mink 
coats  or  free  hotel  accommodations  from 
persons  who  had  business  to  do  with  the 
Government.  "The  people,"  said  Governor 
Adams  from  General  Eisenhower's  campaign 
train  in  1952.  "will  not  tolerate  the  usual 
Truman  administration  attitude  In  cover- 
ing up  scandal  and  corruption  by  doing 
nothing  about  It  in  a  big  way."  And  after 
the  election  of  that  year,  he  explained  the 
general's  victory  in  part  In  this  way: 

"We  mustn't  discount  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple were  disgusted.  They  were  sick  and  tired 
of  reading  in  the  papers  every  day  about 
some  mischievous  rascal  trying  to  steal  the 
gold  out  of  Fort  Knox.  The  people  want 
Ike  to  clean  up  the  Government— to  make 
it  a  Government  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 
They-want  Elsenhower  to  build  back  honesty 
and  integrity  In  the  Government  wbich  is 
not    unduly    influenced    by    any    particular 
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segment   of   society,   any    particular   special 
Interest." 

It  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Adams  to  say  tftat 
the  industrialist  from  wliom  he  accepted 
favors  was  an  old  friend  and  received  no 
favors  from  him  in  return.  The  Truman 
administration  aids  made  the  same  de- 
fense— and  very  likely  with  the  same  sense 
of  Innocence.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
Presidential  assistants  must  be  above  suspi- 
cion as  well  as  beyond  reproach.  They  can 
never  be  beneficiaries  of  those  who  may 
hope  to  benefit  from  their  friendship.  So 
rigorous  a  sense  of  propriety  is  an  obligation 
of  one  who  sits,  as  Mr.  Adams  does,  at  the 
President's  right  hand — and  peculiarly  an 
obligation  of  one  who  prates  about  cleaning 
tip  the  Government  and  making  it  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  people  can  be  proud. 


ELEMENTS  CONIRIBUTING  TO 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pretjident,  since  the  worldwide  depies- 
fiion  of  the  thirties  our  country  has  had 
many  periods  of  serious  economic  diffi- 
culty. 

In  view  of  the  current  recession  ^and 
widespread  unemployment  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  should  guide  us  ii»..our 
efforts  to  find  a  remedy. 

In  the  depression  of  the  thirties  the 
Government  tried  many  things.  We 
moved  toward  a  managed  and  regulated 
economy  to  combat  deflation.  We  em- 
barlced  on  a  great  variety  of  works  pro- 
grams. We  started  welfare  programs 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  which 
are  still  in  effect  today. 

Billions  of  dollars  weie  poured  into 
so-called  pump  priming,  but  the  hoped 
for  improvement  was  not  achieved.  As 
far  as  unemployment  was  concerned 
pump  priming  was  a  costly  failure.  Af- 
ter the  expenditure  of  $47  billion,  there 
were  still  nearly  10  million  Americans 
unemployed  in  1939. 

Every  depression  remedy  that  was 
tried  called  for  more  Government  spend- 
ing. But  spending  did  not  cure  the  un- 
employment problems  of  the  thirties. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  huge  Government  spending  was  done 
by  deficit  financing — by  piling  up  a  stag- 
gering burden  of  debt,  v.hich  is  the  major 
cause  of  inflation. 

In  less  than  20  years  the  dollar  has 
lost  more  than  half  of  its  purchasing 
power  becau.se  of  inflation — and  there  is 
every  rea.son  to  believe  that  more  deficit 
financing  will  further  depreciate  the 
value  of  our  savings  and  earnings. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  today  that 
Government  spending  is  not  tlie  answer 
to  all  our  problems.  On  the  contraiT  it 
adds  to  the  inflationary  pressure  and 
imposes  increased  hardships  on  large 
segments  of  our  population.  Tax  cuts 
and  higher  wages  are  meaningless  if  in- 
flation continues  to  take  away  all  the 
expected  benefits.  Purchasing  power  is 
not  increa.sed  when  prices  continue  tlieir 
upward  spiral. 

Higher  wages,  in  poyment  of  increased 
production,  contribute  to  sound  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  high  wage  rates, 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  produc- 
tivity, push  prices  of  consumer  goods 
and  services  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
of  our  people. 

For  years  we  have  fought  apain.st  in- 
dustrial monopolies  with  restrictive  leg- 


islation. But  the  monopolistic  power  of 
organized  labor  and  its  bo.s.ses  have  been 
growing  since  the  early  thirties.  Labor 
unions  have  gained  in  membership  and 
financial  resources.  They  have  gained 
a  powerful  place  in  politics,  and  in  some 
instances  have  assumed  a  dictatorial 
position. 

It  is  true  that  the  pains  achieved  by 
the  workingman  through  the  years  have 
been  the  result  of  organization.  As  a 
young  man  I  saw  labor  exploited  by  some 
of  the  great  industries.  Men  were  em- 
ployed at  low  wa':cs  and  without  decent 
working  conditions.  Unitetl  action, 
through  a  strong  organization,  was  the 
only  means  by  wliich  they  could  hope  for 
improvement  in  their  living  standards. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  that  they  won  recognition  of 
their  right  to  organize,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  to  strike  in  support  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  just  claims. 

Today,  one  of  the  principal  elements 
contributing  to  inflation  has  been  in- 
creased labor  costs,  enforced  by  tlie  un- 
restricted power  of  union  bosses  and 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  higher 
prices.  This  tiend  could  be  checked  by 
applying  the  same  type  of  antitrust  laws 
that  prevent  industrial  monopolies  to  the 
labor  monopoly  which  now  exerts  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  national 
economy. 

One  of  the  most  precious  liberties  that 
is  basic  to  oiu*  way  of  life  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  earn  his  own  living  at  the 
job  of  his  choice.  Equally  fundamental 
is  freedom  to  invest  savings  in  produc- 
tive enterprise  in  the  hope  of  earning  a 
profit. 

Wlicn  these  freedoms  are  denied  or 
restricted  we  undermine  tiie  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  grew  great  and 
strong. 

We  will  not  advance  the  national  wel- 
fare by  playing  politics  with  the  plight 
of  the  unemployed.  We  will  not  make 
progress  against  tiie  recession  by  re-sort- 
ing to  vote-catching  devices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

It  will  take  courage  to  stand  against 
those  who  think  only  of  their  own  ad- 
vantage without  tliought  of  the  price 
that  must  be  paid. 

In  the  long  ruia  it  is  up  to  the  people 
themselves. 

We  must  pet  back  to  the  rugged,  self- 
reliant  ideals  of  our  forefathers. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  19o8 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.'iideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3974  >  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosui-e  of  certain  fi- 
nancial tran.sactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abu.ses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER  (Mr. 
L.AUsciiE  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long), 
as  modified.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Secretary  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
mriit. 

Ml.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
conclude  the  speech  I  began  this  morn- 
ing. But  at  any  Lme  any  Senator  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  so  that  the  amendment  can  be 
called  up. 

'I  he  second  criticism  which  was  made 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  was: 

The  Western  Conferenre  of  Teamsters, 
with  their  Brewster."!  and  Becks,  might  never 
be  exposed  to  public  view. 

Obviously  this  criticism  is  made  in 
Ignorance.  The  bill  in  section  501  <i> 
(5>  specifically  includes  "a  conference, 
joint  board,  joint  council"  in  it-s  defini- 
tion of  labor  organizations  engaced  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  which 
are  required  to  report  under  the  bill. 
Moreover,  tinder  the  administration  bill 
the  Becks  and  Brewsters  would  not  have 
to  report  conflicts  of  intercut.  Under  S. 
3974  a  full  report  from  union  officers  is 
required  on  tran^^actions  involving  ques- 
tionable financial  dealings  with  employ- 
ers or  others  which  might  confiict  with 
their  duties  to  union  members. 

The  third  criticism  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary was: 

The  enforcement  of  the  reporting  reqvilre- 
menia  •  •  •  would  be  almoht  Impo.'Alble  to 
perform  ln«Rmurh  as  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide subpena  power. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  docs  not  con- 
tain broad  subi^ena  powers  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  seize  records  i>er- 
cmptorily. 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an 
amendment  this  morning.  I  tlunk  it  is 
true  that  the  bill  contains  plenary  ixjwer 
in  sections  105  and  106  ib)  and  <c>  to 
Investigate,  enter  premises,  inspect  rec- 
ords. Lssue  regulations,  and  .so  forth — all 
powers  designed  more  effectively  to  en- 
force the  statute.  While  I  am  confident 
that  the  Secretary  has  full  powers  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  clarifying  the  Sec- 
retary's powers  to  subpena  persons  and 
records  by  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
committee  bill  would  "eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  unions  furnish  copies  of 
tlieir  reports  to  the  union  members  " 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  have  dealt 
with  this  subject.  I  think  the  language 
is  satisfactory  to  protect  small  unions 
from  burdensome  reporting:  but  it  gives 
the  Secretary  the  power  to  require  that 
every  union,  regardless  of  size,  shall 
make  some  kind  of  report. 

This  claim  also  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  Under  section  104  (a)  of  the  bill, 
the  reports  filed  by  unions  would  be  pub- 
lic information.  This  is  not  the  case 
today  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  even 
though  the  Senate  at  the  last  session 
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passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  public  the 
inforikation  and  reports  filed  with  him 
underv sections  9  <f)  and  'g)  of  the  act. 
Under  the  authority  the  Secretary  would 
be  given  by  section  104  'b>  of  the  com- 
mittee'bill.  however,  the  Secretary  could 
l.ssue  rff?ulations  prescribing  the  manner 
In  which  reports  would  be  made  availa- 
ble to  union  members.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  compel  any  union 
member  to  come  to  Washington  to  ob- 
tain information  contained  in  reports 
filed  by  his  union  with  the  Secretary. 
If,  however,  there  is  need  to  clarify  this 
point.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
amendment  which  would  require  unions 
to  furnish  to  each  of  their  members  the 
Information  they  are  required  to  include 
in  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
presenile. 

Criticism  has  implied  that  S.  3974  is 
.«;oft  on  criminal  elements  which  have 
infiltrated  the  labor  movement.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  exclude  the  Johnny  Dios 
and  other  convicted  criminals  from 
union  office.  It  would  punish  with 
severe  criminal  penalties  those  who 
steal  union  funds.  It  would  enable 
union  rank  and  file  to  exercise  a  secret 
ballot  to  throw  crooked  elements  out  of 
office,  whereas  the  administration  bill 
provides  no  effective  remedy  against 
crooked  elections.  Similarly,  Irustee- 
.ships  impo.'^ed  by  criminal  elements  to 
serve  their  own  nefarious  purpo.ses  could 
not  be  broken  under  the  oricinal  pro- 
po.sal  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  sets  standards  and  pro- 
vide.s  machiiuiy  to  eliminate  im- 
proper trusteeships. 

Critics  have  alleged  that  the  bill  would 
destroy  the  present  rights  of  union  mem- 
bers to  seek  State  and  Federal  court  re- 
lief to  enforce  their  democratic  rights, 
continue  a  "no-mans  land  between  State 
and  Federal  labor  laws."  and  relax — and 
in  some  cases  destroy— the  present  legal 
protections  provided  union  members. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  makes 
clear  that,  except  where  the  bill  provides 
si>ecifically  to  the  contrary,  union  mem- 
bers will  retain  all  of  their  present 
rights  to  seek  the  aid  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enforce  their  democratic 
rights.  The  bill  adds  to,  and  does  not 
detract  from  the  members'  rights.  In 
addition,  under  the  bill  they  will  have 
the  light  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Federal  courts 
to  relieve  their  locals  of  oppressive  trus- 
teeships maintained  by  national  and  in- 
ternational unions  for  improper  or  un- 
democratic purpo.ses.  They  will  al.so 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  Secretary  in  a.ssur- 
ing  that  their  constitutional  officers  are 
elected  democratically  by  secret  ballot, 
that  members  are  not  improperly  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  elections  are 
properly  conducted. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  admin- 
istration ^11  does  nothing  to  interfere 
with  union  members'  rights  in  the  area 
of  trusteeships  and  secret  elections.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  almost  nothing 
at  all  in  these  vital  areas  which  were  of 
J>uch    deep    concern    to    the    McClcllan 


Committee.  There  Is  no  limitation  of 
trusteeship  in  the  administration  bill, 
nor  is  there  a  real  guaranty  of  free, 
periodic  elections  of  union  officers.  The 
committee  reported  bill  takes  positive 
and  effective  action  in  both  of  these  im- 
portant areas. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  bill  would 
have  precluded  the  dissident  teamsters 
union  members  from  seeking  to  have 
their  recent  national  election  set  aside 
or  from  obtaining  the  relief  which  the 
order  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  in 
that  case.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  however,  these  members  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  obtaining  a  new,  a 
democratically  conducted  election  under 
his  supervision.  They  would,  in  other 
words,  have  .sub.stantial  and  effective 
remedies  to  protect  their  democratic 
rights  and  interests. 

It  is  likewi.se  not  true  that  the  bill 
would  bar  suits  such  as  the  successful 
suits  recently  brought  by  members  of 
bakery  locals  which  have  .seceded  from 
the  parent  organization  expelled  from 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  suits  or  with  the  .schism 
theory  which  the  NLRB  has  properly  in- 
voked in  the  bakery  ca.ses. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  not  adopt 
the  administration  proposal  for  dealing 
with  the  so-called  no  man's  land 
problem. 

This  is  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason 
that  the  administration  proposal  is  no 
proposal  at  all,  ."^ince  it  would  leave  the 
no  mans  land  problem  to  the  States,  36 
of  whom  have  .shown  no  disposition  to 
deal  witli  the  problem.     The  committee 
attacks  the  problem  at  the  point  where 
the  problem  has  ari.sen;  namely,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  NLRB  to  exercise  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  authority  the  jurisdiction 
vested  in  it  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended.    The  plain  fact 
is  that  a  no  mans  land  does  not  exist  by 
virtue  of  a  defect  in  the  law  but  by  virtue 
of  an  abdication  of  re.sponsibility  in  cer- 
tain cla.sses  of  cases  by  the  NLRB  itself. 
Under  the  provisions    of  the    bill,    the 
Board  will  have  to  reexamine  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  discharging  its  func- 
tions in   this  respect  and  will   have  to 
exerci.se  its  jurisdiction  where  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights  of  employees  under 
section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Rehitions 
Act.  as  amended,  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so.     Under  present  circum- 
stances, thi.s'is  the  only  reasonable  man- 
ner in  which  the  no  man's  land  problem 
can  be  dealt  with.     Just  ye-^terday  the 
Appropriations     Subcommittee     recom- 
mended adiitional  funds  to  enable  the 
NLRB  to  carry  on  its  proper  statutory 
functions.    If  the  Board  applies  itself  to 
streamlining  its  procedures,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  that  the  no  man's  land 
problem  should  not  be  eliminated  by  the 
provisions  of  S.  3974. 

The  complaint  has  been  made  that  the 
committee  bill  repeals  the  present  act's 
denial  of  access  to  the  NLRB  for  failure 
to  file  financial  reports.  It  is  true  that 
the  bill  does  repeal  section  9  (f)  and  ig) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, regard  this  as  a  defect  in  the  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  by  holding 
union  ofiQcers  and  employees  responsible, 


on  pain  of  being  subjected  to  criminal 
penalties,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their    administrative    duties,    including 
honest  reporting  for  themselves  and  their 
unions  as  required  by  the  bill,  and  their 
fiduciary  obligations  to  the  members,  the 
bill   represents   a   distinct   improvement 
over  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  penal- 
izes the  members  of  the  union  instead. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  procedures  applicable  to  the  selec- 
tion of  repre.sentatives  for  collective  bar- 
gaining and  prevention  of  unfair  labor 
practices  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as 
conferring  private  benefits  of  which  a 
union  or  employer  can  properly  be  de- 
prived when  they  engage  in  certain  im- 
proper conduct.    These  procedures  have 
been  provided  to  serve  the  public  interest 
by  enabling  unions  and  employers  to  have 
machinery  available  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes peacefully  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner rather  than  by  economic  warfare.    I 
do  not  believe  that  lawbreakers  are  in- 
duced to  obey  the  law  by  placing  them 
outside  the  law.    On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  made  to  obey  the 
law,  and  when  they  do  not,  they  should 
pay  the  penalty  which  the  law  itself  pro- 
vides. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  denying  access  to  NLRB 
procedures  as  a  sanction  to  keep  unions 
clean  and  democratic  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  proposals  that  have  been  made  to 
revoke  the  exemptions  of  offending  un- 
ions from  the  income-tax  laws.     This 
exemption  applies  to  labor  unions,  not 
because   they  are   unions,   but   because 
they  are  nonprofit  organizations.    Such 
organizations  are  exempted  from  income 
taxes  because  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
not  to  place  burdens  on  their  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  social  and  welfare  ob- 
jectives which  they  seek  to  serve.     Re- 
voking tax  exemptions  for  such  organi- 
zations penalizes  not  so  much  those  who 
manage  their  affairs  as  the  beneficiaries 
of   their   services   whose   enjoyment   of 
these  services  depends  to  no  small  ex- 
tent on  these  very  same  tax  exemptions. 
I  regret  that  I  have  had  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  correct  some  of  the 
gro.ss  misstatements  of  fact  which  have 
been  made  about  this  bill.    Not  to  have 
done  so.  however,  would  have  reflected 
on  the  sincere  efforts  of  many  Senators 
on   both  sides  of   the   aisle  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  before  this  body 
an  effective  and  workable  bill  which  will 
remedy  the  abuses  disclosed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee. 

I  could  never  in  good  conscience  stand 
before  this  body  and  say  that  this  is  a 
perfect  bill.  In  a  highly  complex  area 
of  legislation  such  as  this  is,  no  bill  is 
perfect.  In  an  area  marked  as  this  one 
is  by  controversy  and  deep  feeling,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  report  a  bill  with 
which  all  will  agree  completely.  How- 
ever, with  the  close  collaboration  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas fMr.  McClellan],  and  the  dili- 
gent work  of  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  a  workable,  fair,  con- 
structive, and  comprehensive  bill  whfeh 
fully  implements  and  goes  beyond  the 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  select 
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committee  Is  before  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  body. 


CONDUCT  OP  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  just  now 
I  read  on  the  news  ticker  that  the  race- 
horse Tim  Tarn  has  run  his  last  race, 
and  that,  because  of  several  broken 
bones,  he  will  be  retired,  pnd  will  be 
operated  on.  sometime  this  weekend,  m 
Philadelphia. 

As  a  horseman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
regret  at  the  retirement  of  this  great 
racehorse. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  analosy,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  news 
ticker  also  carries  the  announcement  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  broken  politi- 
cal egB;  and  I  think  an  operation  will 
have  to  be  performed  on  it,  over  the 
weekend,  by  American  public  opinion. 
I  refer  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Adams. 
of  the  White  House,  .sent  to  Representa- 
tive Harris,  in  regard  to  the  interesting 
activities  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  fact 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Mr. 
Goldfine  paid  Mr.  Adams'  hotel  expenses, 
and  leaves  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  an 
interest  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
some  interesting  administrative  agency 
matters. 

I  shall  leave  that  to  American  public 
opinion,  although  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  news  ticker  also  points  out  that  the 
President  saw  the  letter  and  apparently 
approved  it  before  it  went  to  Representa- 
tive Harris.  As  to  that,  I  have  a  Uttle 
difficulty  in  reconciling  what  is  reported 
to  be  the  Presidents  action  with  his 
famous  "cleaner  than  a  hound's  tooth" 
promise  in  1952.  But  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  take  care  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  will  perform  the  operation 
accordingly. 

However.  Mr.  President — and  I  speak 
now  not  in  a  facetious  spirit — I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  saddened  by  the  whole 
Incident,  because  I  thmk  it  bodes  ill  for 
Clean  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  another 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chain.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


PHILIP  SCHIFF 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  pas.scd  away  some  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  address  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  realize  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues need  a  little  rest  period  at  the 
dinner  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  for  the 
Record  for  several  minutes  in  regard  to 
a  noble  man  who  walked  among  us  not 
so  long  ago,  Mr.  PhiUp  Schiff. 

The  spirit  to  work  unselfishly  for  the 
betterment  of  others  seldom  has  been  as 
fervently  expressed  as  it  was  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  late  Phihp  Schiff. 

The  character  of  this  community  and 
this  Nation  has  been  moulded  to  new- 
dimension  because  of  the  dreams  and  the 
labors  of  this  untiring  man  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  men. 


As  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  the 
past  16  years,  Mr.  Schiff  set  the  pace  for 
many  devoted  workers  to  pool  their  en- 
ergies and  ideas  in  the  fields  of  civil  hb- 
erties.  civil  rights,  and  social  welfare,  A 
champion  of  all  Jewi.sh  people,  through 
the  activities  of  his  own  organization,  he 
also  aided  the  Negroes  through  his  fight 
against  segregation  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
schools  and  theaters.  Ardently  Mr. 
Schiff  took  up  aims  for  the  little  man,  as 
he  assumed  the  chairman.ship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter,  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Social  Workers.  He 
worked  diligently  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Added  to  this  was  his  vi.  ion  for 
improved  world  order,  as  he  a.ssumed  re- 
sponsibility as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  As.sociation 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Philip  Schiff  was  born  in  Nev;  York 
City  on  October  18.  1901.  After  gradu- 
ating from  New  York  University.  Mr. 
Schiff  began  his  career  in  social  service 
work  as  he  became  Director  of  the  Madi- 
son House,  on  the  lower  East  Side  in  New 
York.  Here  he  served  from  1921  until 
1933.  The  following  year  he  moved  to 
New  Orleans.  La.,  to  take  over  the  direc- 
torship of  the  YW-YMHA  of  that  com- 
munity. With  the  experience  of  18  years 
in  New  York's  lower  East  Side,  and  3 
years  in  tlie  Deep  South,  Philip  Schiff 
came  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  in  1942,  to 
represent  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  with  a  wi.sdom  born  of  broad  ex- 
perience. 

Most  significant  about  Philip  Schiff, 
however,  was  his  devotion  to  all  who 
were  needy,  downtrodden,  aged,  or  less 
fortunate.  He  became  their  amba.ssador 
to  the  legislators  of  this  land,  seeking 
assistance  so  that  the.se  people  could 
live  with  security  and  dignity,  and  that 
they  could  be  good  citizens  and  could 
strengthen  our  country.  All  who  kiiew 
Philip  felt  his  warmth,  his  devotion,  his 
electrifying  desire  to  make  a  better 
America.  These  were  the  words  that 
the  men.  women,  boys,  and  girls  in- 
scribed on  a  plaque  when  he  left  the 
Madison  House  on  June  22.  1939^ 

To  PhUlp  SchllT  from  the  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  of  the  Lower  Ea.st  Side,  for 
whose  hearts'  desire  he  has  tolled  pains- 
takangly,  uiiseUlsIily,  devotedly. 

To  one  who  would  be  with  fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire 
Would  not  he  shudder  It  to  bits  and  then 
Remold  it   nearer  to   the  hearts'  desire. 

It  is  with  deep  personal  sorrow  and 
with  a  feeling  of  great  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  that  I  record  the  un- 
timely pa.ssing  of  Mr.  Philip  Schiff  on 
February  14,  1958,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 

Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


THE  HELLS  CANYON  BILL 
Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  James  T.  Marr.  president 
of  the  National  Hells  Canyon  Associa- 


tion, regarding  the  defeat  of  tlie  HelLs 
Canyon  bill  before  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RELono,  as  follows: 

James  T  Marr.  president  of  the  National 
Hells  Canyon  Association,  blamed  the  de- 
feat of  the  Hells  Canyon  bill  today  on  the 
sellout  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  the  private  power  com- 
panies. 

"As  long  Rs  Brownlee  Dnm  remnlns  In  the 
Snake  River."  said  Marr.  '11  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  selflshiiens  and  greed  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  Just  10  years  ago. 
Vanport  City  (adjacent  to  Portland)  waa 
wiped  out  by  a  m»  Jor  flood  on  the  Columbia. 
Since  then,  we  haven't  developed  any  flood 
control  storage  to  prevent  similar  traf^fdles 
in  the  future.  ThiM  tragedy  at  Vanport  has 
now  been  compounded  by  the  loss  of  the 
Hella  Canyon  Bill. 

"The  Elsenhower  Administration  and  tlie 
Republican  Party  are  equally  responsible 
with  the  Idaho  Power  Co,  for  this  criminal 
loss  of  nearly  four  million  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  stornge  at  Hells  Canyon  Not  one 
Republican  on  the  House  Interior  Committee 
voted  for  the  bill,  despite  our  best  efforts. 
This  will  be  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the 
Republican  Pa^ty  In  the  Pacirtc  Northwest, 
whose  representatives  sold  Uumsclves  out  to 
the  private  utility  Interests  Jack  West- 
land.  Washington  Republican  on  the  Hcu.se 
Interior  Committee,  can  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  outcome  of  thi."i  Tote  The 
same  will  hold  true  for  all  other  Rejjubllcan 
Congre.<!smen  from  the  Northwest.  If  any 
one  of  them  had  taken  Issue  with  the  private 
utilities  and  with  the  Admlnibtration.  high 
Hells  Canyou  Dam  would  be  a  reality  today." 


WATER  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle on  pollution  control,  from  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co.'s  house  organ.  At 
this  time  I  a.sk  imanimoas  consent  that 
two  other  articles,  which  complete  the 
series,  be  published  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  A.i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  water  is 
one  of  our  most  important  resources. 
We  are  absolutely  dei)endent  upon  it  for 
life.  Pollution  control  is  vital.  We  often 
fail  to  realize  the  interrelationships 
that  exist  between  the  various  commer- 
cial uses  of  land  and  resources  and  the 
effect  ujx)n  water. 

Oregon  is  a  forested  State  and  the 
leader  in  lumber  production.  Oregon  is 
a  ranking  State  in  paper  production. 
Our  land  ownership  pattern  along  the 
Willamette  finds  farms  and  towns  in  the 
valley,  with  the  forests  appearing  as  the 
elevation  rises. 

Private  forest  lands  predominate  on 
the  lower  slopes.  Then  come  intermin- 
gled Federal  and  private  forests,  until 
finally  one  finds  the  solid  National  For- 
ests that  rise  up  and  over  the  crest  of 
our  coastal  range  and  the  Cascades. 

These  forests  provide  the  principal 
payroll  in  our  State,  and  we  are  exhib- 
iting more  and  more  concern  with  their 
proi>er  management.  We  spray  our 
Douglas-fir  fore.sts  from  the  air.  to  kill 
the  budworm,  which  threatens  to  destroy 
the  Douglas-fir.  our  No.   1   tree.     How- 
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ever,  we  have  found  that  the  DI>T  is 
carried  Into  our  streams  and,  when  con- 
centrated, kills  fish. 

Downstream  we  have  Industrial  wood 
plants,  such  as  pulp  mills.  From  them, 
water-polluting  discharge  flows  into  the 
rivers;  and.  If  too  concentrated,  not  only 
does  it  kill  fish,  but  it  also  renders  the 
water  unfit  for  use. 

On  May  29,  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  Senate 
bill  2447.  to  authorize  studies  on  the  ef- 
fects of  insecticides.  Public  Law  660  au- 
thorizes Federal  participation  in  pollu- 
tion-control work.  There  are  11  suCh 
projects  in  Oregon,  of  which  2  are  com- 
pleted. Thirty-two  other  Oregon  corri- 
munities  are  included  in  surveys  for 
grants  under  Public  Law  660.  and  nine 
of  these  have  submitted  applications. 

CONTROL    or    WATOI    POLLUTION    NEEDED    NOW 

Although  the  President  has  more  re- 
cently expressed  concern  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  economy,  and  has  called 
.  for  certain  added  public  work-s,  his 
budget  message  recommended  an  end  to 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of 
all  public  works,  namely,  the  permanent 
program  which  makes  Federal  grants  to 
Cities  and  communities  for  sewage- 
treatment  plants.  Known  as  the  Water 
Pollution  Act.  Public  Law  660  was  a  great 
forward  step  in  the  protection  of  our 
water  resources;  yet  the  President  wants 
it  ended  by  1960. 

We  must  move  forward.  Our  expand- 
ing population  calls  for  conservation  and 
Wise  Use  on  a  scope  never  before  envi- 
sioned. We  need  to  apply  the  knowledge 
we  have  to  protect  our  water  resources, 
arid  we  need  to  extend  our  knowledge. 
C«ngre.ss  has  acted  with  wisdom.  It  has 
looked  forward,  Piivate  industry  is  on 
the  march,  too;  and  it  should  be.  Yet 
the  Eisenhower  administration  would 
turn  back  on  Public  Law  660. 

I  believe  that  water  is  everybody's 
business.  We  need  Federal,  State,  and 
private  cooperation.  The  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Co.  is  one  among  many  private 
concerns  that  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  pollution.  Since  1947,  it  has  in- 
vested $16  million  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate water  pollution  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

I  hope  these  efforts  will  continue,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  do  its 
part.  We  shall  not  purify  our  waters 
with  pious  praises.  Money  and  coopera- 
tion are  required.  The  people  want  pol- 
lution controlled.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  not  only  controlled,  but  also 
stopped. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Congress  even  before  the  end  of  this 
session  to  give  greater  attention  to  pol- 
lution control  and  prevention. 

[FYom    Weyerhaeuser    magazine    of    March 
1958) 

Exhibit  A 

People:  Primary  Weapon  Acanist  PoLLtrriON 

A  pulp  mill  Is  a  vital,  living  thing.  It  has 
a  personality  all  its  own. 
'.^'  Its  personality  Is  shaped  by  people.  By 
**-  those  who  locate  and  design  it.  By  those  who 
operate  it.  Its  personality  Is  also  shaped  by 
surroundings.  By  the  kind  of  wood  avail- 
able for  pulping.  By  the  nature  and  volume 
of  water  available  for  pulping  and  for  re- 
ceiving mill  discharges. 

The  sulfite  mill  that  produced  the  first 
W'pyorhaeuser  pulp  In  1931  Is  at  Longview, 
Wash.     Nearby  stands  tlie  hemlock-laden  St. 


Helens  Tree  Farm.  Next  door,  company  saw- 
mills produce  a  ready  chip  supply.  The 
sweeping  Columbia,  largest  river  to  flow  Into 
the  Pacific  CX;ean  from  the  western  part  of 
the  continent,  supplies  abundant  process 
water  and  untaxed  capacity  to  assimilate 
effluents. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  company  recog- 
nized that  the  traditional  sulfite  pulping 
process  had  shortcomlnRS.  Company  re- 
searchers sought  new  sulfite  cooking  and  re- 
covery processes.  They  tested  ways  to  make 
products  from  liquor  lignlns  and  sugars. 
The  most  practical  liquor  use.  they  con- 
cluded, could  be  achieved  through  a  mag- 
nesia-base process.  Unlike  other  sulfite  sys- 
tems, this  process  approaches  100  percent  use 
of  the  liquors.  Chemicals  are  recovered. 
Plant  fuel  is  gained  from  other  liquor  solids. 
The  pollution  threat  Is  minimized.  MgO 
wa«  installed  at  Longview  In  1948. 

With  addition  of  kraft,  bleached  board,  and 
neutral  sulfite  mills  at  Longview.  water  con- 
sumption and  water  protection  has  Increased. 
Knots  that  were  formerly  unpulpable  are 
cooked  and  used.  Rejected  fibers  are  re- 
claimed. Domestic  sewage  is  treated  before 
disposal.  An  underwater  pipeline  to  the  Co- 
lumbia's main  channel  achieves  Instant  ef- 
fluent dilution. 

The  Washington  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission reports,  "There  are  no  conditions  of 
low  oxygen  in  this  portion  of  the  river.  Nei- 
ther are  there  any  apparent  concentrations 
of  substances  which  are  toxic  to  fish  or  aquat- 
ic life." 

At  Everett.  Wash  ,  the  second  sulfite  mill 
was  built  in  1936.  It  is  fed  logs  from  Vail, 
McDonald,  and  Snoqualmle  Tree  Farms,  and 
hemlock  chljis  from  the  Everett,  Snoqualmle, 
and  White  River  sawmills.  It  discharges  Into 
vast  Port  Gardner  Bay.  through  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  fresh  river  water  entering  Puget 
Sound   flu.^hes  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

But  surveys  showed  that  the  nearby  Snoho- 
mish River  mouth  held  effluent  concentra- 
tions that  did  not  guarantee  fish  safe  up- 
stream passage. 

So,  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  and  Sound- 
view  Pulp  Co  (now  Scott  Paper  Co  »  extend- 
ed a  Joint  disposal  pipe  out  3.000  feet  from 
shore.  At  a  depth  of  300  feet,  spent  liquor 
disperses  upward  from  jets  In  the  pipe's  outer 
1.000-foot  length,  and  diffuses  before  rising 
halfway  to  the  surface. 

Everett's  kraft  mill  was  built  In  1953  to 
utilize  Doug!as-flr  leftovers  from  Everett. 
Snoqualmle  Falls,  and  White  River  sawmills. 
Though  95  percent  of  the  potential  pollu- 
tion load  is  removed  by  its  recovery  process. 
a  60-mlllipn  gallon  holding  pond  was  built 
on  nearby  Smith  Island.  Effluent  piped  to 
the  pond  discharges  only  on  ebb  tides  that 
sweep  Into  deep  Puget  Sound  waters.  Everett 
kraft  received  the  first  permanent  Industrial 
discharge  permit  Issued  by  Washington's  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission. 

There's  field  proof,  too.  of  Everett  mill 
achievements.  The  Snohomish  River  and  Its 
tributaries  response  to  game  department  fish 
plantings  was  healthy.  In  the  winter  of 
1956-67  these  waters  produced  13.922  migrat- 
ing steelhead.  nearly  13  times  more  than  in 
1947^8. 

The  company's  kraft  mill  at  Springfield, 
Oreg  ,  was  built  between  the  sprawling  Cala- 
pooya  and  Mllllcoma  Tree  Farms  In  1949. 
The  mill  Is  next  door  to  the  Springfield  saw- 
mill, within  earshot  of  Its  water  supply,  the 
famous  McKenzle  River.  The  mill  recovers 
96  percent  of  Its  chemicals  and  other  liquor 
solids. 

The  mill  was  designed  and  built  to  prevent 
direct  overflows  from  Its  sewers  Into  the 
river.  Certain  effluents  are  settled  and  evap- 
orated In  a  solar  pond.  Others  are  diluted 
In  the  log  pond.  Careful  pulping  procedures 
lower  the  oxygen  consuming  demand  of  mill 
effluents.  Odorous  and  potentially  toxic  com- 
pounds are  removed  from  effluents — turpen- 
tines by  burning,  sulfur  compounds  by 
chemical  stripping. 


Repeated  testa  have  shown  that  waters 
below  the  mill  are  safe  for  domestic  use  and 
for  fish. 

The  Grays  Harbor  mill  at  Cosmopolls. 
Wash.,  Is  surrounded  by  Wynoochee, 
Clemons.  and  Willapa  Tree  Farms.  Water 
ha*  deeply  Influenced  its  operations.  Water, 
after  use  and  reuse  In  the  plant,  and  after 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  cooking  chemi- 
cals and  organic  solids  are  burned  off  in  the 
magnesia-base  recovery  plant,  is  piped  3'-^ 
miles  to  four  holding  ponds.  Here  It  Is 
discharged  only  on  ebbing  tides.  The  Grays 
Harbor  mill  removes  and  uses  more  spent 
liquor  solids — potential  pollutants — than  any 
sulfite  mill  previously  built. 

To  reduce  and  eliminate  water  pollution 
directly  or  Indirectly,  company  pulp  mills 
have  Installed  equipment  at  a  cost  exceed- 
ing $16  million  since  1947.  A  third  of  a 
million  dollars  has  been  Invested  In  com- 
pany research  to  prevent  water  pollution. 

A  mill's  location,  design,  and  devices,  each 
Influence  its  personality.  But  a  mill's  per- 
formance Is  ultimately  determined  by 
people. 

The  deciding  factor  In  pollution  control, 
then,  is  attitude.  It  Is  In  constantly  check- 
ing spill  points  Inside  the  mill.  It  is  In  con- 
tinuously sampling  the  waters  where 
effluents  are  discharged,  and  in  testing 
samples  soon  enough  to  catch  possible  oper- 
ating failures. 

Company  mills  annually  invest  more  than 
*50.0O0  to  sample  local  waters  and  more  than 
$150,000  to  maintain  antipollution  equip- 
ment. 

Jo  Julson,  Springfield  pulp  manager,  sizes 
It  up,  "Our  best  antipollution  weap>on  is  the 
attitude  of  our  whole  crew.  Everybody  in 
our  plant  knows  It  is  bad  to  let  a  tank 
overflow,  to  let  a  liquid  escape.  Our  crew 
knows  we  would  shut  down  before  we  would 
knowingly  pollute  the  river." 

Everett  kraft's  John  McEwen,  mill  techni- 
cal director,  puts  It  differently:  "We  know 
that  every  chemical  and  every  fiber  loet  to 
the  river  is  a  loss  to  the  company.  We  think 
we  have  the  tightest  mill  In  the  business; 
"Our  guys  are  water  conscious  from  the  word 
go." 

[Prom  Weyerhaeuser  magazine  of  April  1958] 

Today's  Tabget:  Plenty  or  Good  Watee 
Tomorrow 

The  right  to  use  water  does  not  Include 
the  right  to  abuse  It  or  destroy  its  useful- 
ness for  others.  For,  the  more  times  and 
the  more  ways  that  water  is  used,  the  greater 
the  wealth  and  service  it  produces. 

Lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  Washington- 
Oregon    border   today   are   at   least   50   cities 
pumping  their  daily  sewage  Into  the  Colum- 
bia   River.     Scores    of    Industrial    firms    pipe 
their   process  liquids  into  the  same   waters. 
Power  developers  pour  their  concrete  dams  ^ 
across     the     river.     Commercial     fishermea. 
plant  their  nets  In  it.     Sportsmen  and  con^  - 
mercial  firms  ply  their  boats  up  and  down  it. 

Cities  and  Industries  have  mushroomed 
along  the  Columbia.  Continued  growth  Is 
Inevitable.  Use  of  the  Columbia's  valuable 
waters  will  Increase. 

Multiply  the  situation  on  the  Columbia  by 
that  on  each  watershed  In  Oregon  and  in 
Washington  and  in  the  Nation.  Add  the 
Increased  use  of  harbor,  sound,  and  ocean 
waters. 

Serious  questions  firise.  One  appears  more 
critical  than  others  Will  it  be  possible  to 
keep  the  Pacific  Nor:hwest's  vast  water  sup- 
ply at  Its  present  high-quality  level  as  de- 
mands for  water  increase? 

On  the  Columbia,  concern  over  this  ques- 
tion has  already  bi?en  expressed  in  direct 
action.  The  majority  of  larger  towns  have 
constructed  sewage  treatment  plants  wltlxln 
the  last  10  years.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington Pollution  Control  Commission.  44  in- 
dustries on  the  Washington  side  of  the  river 
alone  spent  more  than  $5  million  on  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  during  a  6 -year  period 
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ending  In  1955.  Four  million  of  this  was 
spent  by  Weyerhaeuser  at  Longvlew  for  re- 
covery, burning,  and  diffusion  of  pulp  mill 
effluents.  Throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west, similar  accomplishments  are  a  matter 
of  record.     Others  are  under  way. 

Water-using  groups  are  organized  and  ac- 
tive. Associations  of  sportsmen,  commercial 
fishermen,  oyster  growers.  Industrialists,  Ir- 
rigation districts,  resort  owners,  and  power 
producers  eacli  express  concern  over  whether 
or  not  their  use  will  get  Us  full  share  of 
good  quality  water  in  the  future. 

Cities  are  pressing  to  protect  and  expand 
their  watersheds  In  order  to  guarantee  de- 
livery to  their  domestic  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers. 

On  a  "sxibject  popularity"  basis,  the  Wash- 
ington State  research  council  last  year  re- 
ported local,  domestic  water  pollution  prob- 
lems placed  third  of  17  major  governmental 
problems  In  a  poll  of  Seattle  and  King 
County  residents.  Only  taxes  evoked  more 
concern. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment boasts  some  25  agencies  with  major 
Interests  In  water  handling  and  18  others 
with  lesser  Interests, 

State  legislatures  are  confronted  with  In- 
tensifying Interest  In  water  resource  man- 
agement. Including  pollution  control  legis- 
lation. Cities  and  their  growing  suburbs  are 
being  forced  to  gang  up  on  ihclr  wuter- 
dlstrlbutlng  and  sewuge-dlsposlng  dtlemmuM. 
fiM  population  Increanes,  demunda  on 
water  will  grow.  You  can't  do  much  of  any- 
thing, or  grow  much  of  anything — and  you 
certainly  cant  manuf.ictiire  much  of  any- 
thing— without  using  lota  of  water,  directly 
or  Indirectly, 

The  Pacific  Northwest's  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  has  perhaps  more  at  stake  than  any 
other  Industry  In  gaining  assurance  that 
great  quantities  of  high  quality  waters  will 
be  continuously  available.  What  Is  this  In- 
dustry doing  to  assure  and  protect  this  water 
supply? 

The  28  major  Washington  and  Oregon  pulp 
mills  have  Installed  abatement  facilities, 
with  water  pollution  control  as  either  the 
primary  or  corollary  objective,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $;i5  million  since  1947.  More 
than  100,000  individual  samples  of  mill  efflu- 
ents and  waters  adjacent  to  the  mills  were 
tested  and  evaluated  last  year  as  a  part  of 
the  mills'  effort  to  protect  local  waters  for 
other  uses. 

Late  In  1957.  University  of  Washington 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers  reported 
on  a  13-year  fundamental  pulp  research 
project.  They  had  been  soekiut?  complete 
and  profitable  use  of  spent  pulpinj;  liquors. 
They  expressed  confidence  in  the  progress 
being  made. 

Tlielr  work  will  further  as.sure  future 
water  quality.  Industry  has  Invested  half 
a  nallUon  dollars  In  this  one  project  to  date 
and    has    authorized    more   expenditures. 

Looking  to  immediate  water-use  protec- 
tion for  all  Interests,  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  has  recommended  to  Wa-'ibin^tons 
Pollution  Control  Commission  a  three-step 
program  to  Institute  protection  standards: 
(1)  by  areas,  enunciate  the  multiple  uses  of 
•water  to  be  protected;  (2)  determine  and 
adopt  stajidards  to  protect  these  uses;  (3) 
establish  a  water  sampling  program  to  meas- 
ure  compliance   with   the   standards   set. 

The  Industry  has  also  offered  to  ( 1 )  desig- 
nate competent  scientists  and  engineers  to 
work  with  similar  people  from  other  groups 
to  evaluate  research  and  other  data  on 
water  quality  criteria,  and  (2)  Join  in  s[)on- 
sorlng  similar  evaluation  by  qualified  and 
mutually  acceptable  consultants  and 
scientists. 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.'s  contributions 
to  these  Installation  and  research  efforts 
have  not  gone  unrecognized  by  other  water 
users.  Sportsmen,  oyster  growers,  con.^erva- 
tlon    groups,    and    Individual    citizens    have 


expressed    their    thanks    for    the    company's 
antiiwUutlon    achievements. 

But,  as  Dr.  Harold  Blalkowsky.  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co.'s  pulp  research  director, 
observes,  "Water  protection  Is  like  anything 
else  In  life.  Even  though  you  remedy  an 
existing  problem,  you  must  continue  to  be 
alert  to  other  hazards.  With  water,  condi- 
tions are  constantly  changing.  You  Just 
can't  rest  on  your  oars." 


WINTER  WHEAT  HARVEST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
winter  wheat  producing:  area  of  the 
great  Southwest  is  now  either  harvesting 
or  preparing  to  harvest  one  of  the  large 
wheat  crops  of  that  .section.  Yields  in 
the  area  harvested  have  been  vei-y  t;ood, 
and  the  quahty  of  the  wheat  has  been 
excellent.  Tlii-s  is  the  .same  area  which 
has  suffered  some  severe  droughts  during 
the  pa'^t  4  or  5  years,  and  the  ci'op  Ls 
badly  needed  by  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

Tlic  last  forecast  of  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction was  1.069.000,000  bu.shels.  La.st 
year  we  produced  707,  million  bushels  of 
winter  wheat.  This  menn.s  that  this 
year's  crop  Ls  34  percent  greater,  and  will 
add  very  materially  to  the  wheat  surplus 
of  our  Nation. 

On  June  4  the  Hutchinson  News  Herald 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Bu.shel 
Controls."  which  I  believe  Ls  most  timely 
in  view  of  the  pre.'ent  situation,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bushel  Controls 

For  a  bribe  of  $815  million  a  year  the  Gov- 
enment  has  persuaded  farmers  to  retire  from 
cultivation  1  acre  out  of  13  through  the  Soil 
Bank  and  Soil  Conservation  Services.  Un- 
fortunately, the  effect  On  crop  surpluses  Is 
negligible.  Because  of  Improved  production 
methods  agriculture  grows  as  much  on  the 
remaining  12  acres  as  It  formerly  did  on 
the  13. 

The  reason  this  $815  million  a  year  Is 
wanted,  .so  far  as  fitting  crops  to  markets  is 
concerned.  Is  that  the  Government  continues 
to  look  at  farming  In  terms  of  acres  rather 
than  bushels,  bales,  or  pounds. 

In  terms  of  wheat  and  of  western  Kansas, 
allotting  a  farmer  200  acres  with  a  guaran- 
teed price  for  what  he  produces  on  It  Is  non- 
sense whrn  one  considers  last  year's  virtual 
failure  and  this  year's  apparent  bumper 
crop.  It  would  be  much  more  realistic  were 
he  given  a  marketable  quota  of  3.000  bushels. 

Under  such  an  arrancrement  this  farmer, 
were  he  to  produce  4.600  bushels  thanks  to 
favorable  weather  conditions,  could  store  the 
surplus  1,500  bushels,  either  in  his  own  bins 
or  In  commercial  elevators,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  hedge  against  a  future  year 
when  he  raised  only  half  a  crop. 

With  bushel  quotas  the  farmer  would  have 
better  assurance  of  a  steady  income,  the 
Government  would  save  itself  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year,  and  a  permanent  reduction 
In  the  crop  surpluses  would  be  possible. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE   ACT    OP    1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial tran.sactions  and  ndmini.strative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 


ployers, to  pi-event  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  tru.steeships  by  labor  organi- 
zation.s,  to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  oUier  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  PtRTEi.Ll.  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Al- 
lottI,  and  following  up  my  views  on  the 
pending  measure,  I  submit  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  to  be  called 
up  tomorrow  for  presentation— possibly 
some  toniglit  —and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  amendments  be  pnnt<.'d 
in  tlie  Record,  together  with  a  brief  ex- 
I^lanatory  statement  of  each  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment.s  and  accompany- 
ing statements  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  and  statements  are 
as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  1: 

On  page  43.  lino  14.  »trlke  out  "611"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■  612  "  and  between 
lines  13  and  14,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  61 1  r 

"Srr  611  {A's  8ub«eetlon  <h\  of  nectlon 
8  of  the  Nutlonnl  Ijibor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  t>  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Word  and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  6,  b>- 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  and',  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  as  follows 

"  "(7)  to  picket  or  cause  t'.  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  with  the  object  of  forcing  or 
requiring  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  a  labor  organization  aa  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees,  or  forcing  or  re- 
quiring the  employees  of  an  employer  to 
accept  or  select  such  lat>or  organization  an 
their  collective  bargnlnlng  representative: 

"'{K)  where  the  employer  has  recognized 
in  accordance  with  this  act  any  other  labor 
organization  and  a  question  concerning  rep- 
resentation may  not  appropriately  be  raised 
under  section  9  (c)   of  this  act.  or 

"'(B)  where  within  the  preceding  12 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  0  (c> 
of  this  act  has  been  conducted,  or 

"  '(C)  where  the  labor  organization  cannot 
establish  that  there  Is  a  sufficient  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  In  having  such 
labor  organization  represent  them  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes,  or 

•■'(D»  where  such  picketing  has  been  en- 
gaged In  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period  an  election 
uiider  section  9    (c)    has  not  be   conducted. 

"'(E)  nothing  In  this  paragraph  (7)  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  any  act  which  would 
otherwl.se  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  section  (8)  .* 

"(b)  Section  10  (b)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  4 
iA»,  (B).  or  (Cr  the  words  'or  subsection 
7.'  " 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  1  is  as  follows: 
REcocNmoN    OR    Organizational    Pickktinc 

The  proposed  amendment  would  restrict 
organizational  or  recognition  picketing  to 
those  situations  In  which  the  union  can 
show  a  sufficient  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  In  being  represented  by  It  and 
would  restrict  the  duration  of  such  picket- 
ing  to   a   reasonable    period    of    time    during 
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which  a  representation  election  would  have 
to  be  conducted  to  determine  the  employees' 
wishes  as  to  a  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentation. The  determination  of  suCBclent 
Interest  and  reasonable  period  of  time  would 
rest  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Amendment  No,  2 : 

On  page  18,  add  the  following  at  the  end 
of  title  I: 

"Sbc — .  There  shall  l>e  In  the  Department 
of  Lat)or  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  Reports. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  high- 
est rate  established  for  grade  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescrllied  by  the  Secretary 
or  required  by  law.  Ttie  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  performar.ce  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Reports  of  any  functions  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  act  or  any  other  law 
Of  the  United  States." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  2  is  as  follows: 

CoMMiasioKm    or    Labob    Repokts 

Would  create.  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
a  Commissioner  of  Labor  Rei)orts,  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  msy  be  prescribed  by 
the   Secretary   of   Labor  or  required   by   law. 

Amendment  No  3: 

On  page  40  line  16,  strike  out  "9  (f)"  and 
the  following  comma. 

On  page  40.  lines  19  through  23  strike  out 
•  11  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inbert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(bi  Clause  (li  of  section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'sections  9  (ft. 
(g).  (h).  and'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'section  9(f)  and." 

"(C)  Section  9  (f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"■(f)  No  Investigation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees. ralFed  by  n  lab<3r  organization  under 
subsection  (o  of  this  section,  no  lnt>or  or- 
ganization shall  be  eligible  for  certification 
under  this  section  as  the  representative  of 
any  employees,  and  no  complaint  shall  Issue 
under  secuon  10  with  respect  to  a  charge 
Oled  by  a  labor  organization,  imless  such 
labor  organization  and  any  national  or  In- 
ternaUonal  labor  organization  of  which  such 
labor  organization  is  an  affiliate  or  constitu- 
ent unit  can  show  that  prior  thereto  It  has 
<1)  filed  with  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  the  or- 
ganizational snd  financial  reports  and  docu- 
ments required  by  title  I  of  the  I>abor- 
M.uiagcment  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1958.  and  (2)  has  made  avaUable  to  Its 
members  copies  of  such  reports  and  docu- 
ments as  provided  In  such  act  ' 

"(d)  Until  expiration  of  the  period  pro- 
vided by  title  I  of  Uils  act  for  the  Initial  fil- 
ing of  reports  and  documents  by  labor  or- 
ganizations as  required  by  such  title, 
compliance  wlUi  the  provisions  of  section 
9  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  National  L-ibor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended,  as  those  provisions 
read  prior  t«  the  amendmenu  made  by  this 
section,  shall  be  acceiJted  as  compliance  with 
the  provisions  .of  section  9  (f)  of  such  act  as 
amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  3  is  as  follows: 

S  3974:  Amenomint  To  RrguniE  Compi  ianck 
WiTJi  liEi'oRTiNc  Provisions  or  Title  I  as 
A  Condition  or  tub  Use  or  Processes  or 
THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  a 
Labor  Obganization 

S  3974  as  reported  by  the  committee  elimi- 
nates the  pre.<;ent  requirements  of  section  9 
(f)   and  (g)   of  the  National  Labor  Relations 


Act,  as  amended,  under  which  organizational 
and  financial  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Lfibor  by  labor  organizations  are  required  as 
a  condition  of  using  the  processes  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  This 
amendment  would  restore  this  requirement, 
but  amend  it  so  that  the  reports  to  l>e  filed 
would  be  those  required  by  title  I  of  the 
bill,  eliminating  any  duplicative  require- 
menu  now  contained  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The  denial  of  the  Board's  processes  to 
unions  which  do  not  comply  with  require- 
ments for  reporting  their  organizational  and 
financial  information  for  the  benefit  of 
members  is  an  Important  protection  for 
union  members.  It  ensures  that  they  will 
be  aware  of  any  failure  of  their  officers  to 
file  the  required  reports  and  acts  as  an  in- 
centive for  member  pressure  to  require  the 
officers  to  file.  Where  such  pressure  Is  ef- 
fective, the  purposes  of  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  will  be  served  even 
without  the  nece.sslty  of  Invoking  other 
sanctions.  It  Is.  In  effect,  a  Belf-pollcing 
device  which  has  been  most  useful  In  the 
p.ost  and  should  be  continued.  It  leaves  to 
the  union  members,  as  the  law  should  do. 
a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  their  officers  obaerve  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  law. 

Amendment  No.  4: 

On  p«»ge  25,  line  10.  following  the  comma. 
Insert  "or   as  soon   thereafter  as   possible.". 

On  page  36.  Una  25.  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  line  Insert  "and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
msy  prescribe '. 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  4  is  as  follows: 
S.  3974:   PEarECTiNG  Amendment  to  SEmoi* 

302      IB)      PaoCEDURE     FOR     ELECTION     VIOLA- 
TIONS 

Tiie  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  more  workable  the  procedures  provided 
for  correcting  violations  of  the  election  re- 
quirements of  title  III. 

As  now  drafted,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  would  require  the  completion  of 
any  investigation  of  violations  and  \he  in- 
stitution of  a  civil  action  to  set  aMde  an 
election,  all  within  30  days  from  the  date 
a  complaint  Is  filed.  If  the  Investigation 
necessary  to  determine  probable  cause  for 
believing  a  violation  had  occurred  should 
reqtUre  too  long  a  period  to  permit  Insti- 
tution of  an  action  within  30  days,  no 
remedy  would  be  provided  for  a  \iolation 
of  title  III.  To  correct  this  techiilcal  defi- 
ciency, the  amendment  provides  that  action 
shall  be  brought  within  30  days  after  the 
complaint  is  filed,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
po.sslble. 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  supervise  a  new  election  if  the  court, 
after  hearing,  holds  an  election  void  because 
of  violations  of  title  III.  It  provides  no 
express  authority,  however,  for  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
his  supervision  of  the  election  could  be 
exercised.  The  amendment  provides  such 
authority. 

Amendment  No,  5r 

Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  title  I: 

"Sec — .  fa)  In  any  labor  organization  to 
which  the  provisions  of  title  I  apply,  the 
Individual  workers  who  have  combined  as 
members  to  form  or  maintain  such  organi- 
zation for  their  mutual  benefit  have  the 
right  to  have  any  money  or  other  property 
which  the  organization  acquires  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  their  financial  con- 
tributions, or  of  their  having  formed  such 
an  organization,  conserved  for  their  bene- 
fit and  not  applied,  Invested,  disbursed,  or 
disposed  of  in  any  manner  or  for  any  pur- 
pose not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  by- 


lawB,  or  other  rules  of  the  organization  to 
which   they  have  agreed. 

"(b)    Every   officer,   agent,  or  other  repre- 
Bentatlve  of  a  labor  organization  to  mhlch 
subsection  (a)   applies  shall,  with  respect  to 
any  money  or  other  property  In  his  custody 
ov   possession    by    virtue    of    his   position    as 
such   officer,   agent,   or   representative,   have 
a  relutio-nshlp  of  trust  to  the  labor  organi- 
zation   and    its   members    and    shall    be   re- 
sponsible   in    a    fiduciary    capacity    for   such 
money  or  other  property  in  which  the  mem- 
bers have  the  rights  stated  in  this  section. 
"(c)    An    action     or     proceeding     may     be 
maintained  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  obtain  appropriate  reUef  with  re- 
s;>ect  to  arjy  act  or  omission  of  any  officer, 
agent,    or    other    representative    of    a    labor 
organization    which    is    in    disregard    of    any 
right    or    responsibility    set    forth    in    this 
section.     Such  an  action  or  proceeding  may 
be   maintained    by    any   '-ne   or   more  of   the 
members  of   the   labor   organization   for  and 
In  behalf  of  himself  or  themselves  and  other 
members    similarly    situated,    or    any    such 
member  or  members  may  designate  an  agent 
or    representative    to   maintain    such    action 
or  proceeding  for  and  on  behalf  of  aU  mem- 
bers similarly  situated.     The  plaintiff  in  any 
such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from   the  labor  org&nUatlon  hi* 
costs   and   a   reasonable   attorney's  fee   If  it 
appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  action  or  proceeding  was  Instituted  in 
»  good  faith  effort  to  conserve  the  asset*  ot 
such  organization   for  proper  purpoaea,  and 
the  court  may.  If  satisfied  that  Justice  will 
be  served  thereby.  Impose  Uabihty  for  reim- 
bursement   of    such    amounts    on    any    de- 
fendant whom  the  court  finds  to  hare  acted 
or  omitted  to  act  in  disregard  of  any  right 
or  responsibility  set  forth  in  this  sectioai. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  action*  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  United  Btatea 
district  courts,  together  with  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  ZDne.  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
shall  have  jurisdiction. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  reduce 
or  limit  the  responsibilities  of  any  oAcer. 
agent,  or  other  representative  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization under  the  law  of  any  State,  and 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  take  away  any 
right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  members 
of  a  labar  organization  are  entitled  under 
the  law  of  any  State." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  5  is  as  follows: 

Fidttciary  RESPONsiBn-rmra 

Tills  amendment  places  any  officer  or 
other  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
In  a  position  of  trust  v^ith  respect  to  any 
money  or  other  property  In  his  possession 
by  virtue  of  his  position  and  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  it  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  In 
addition  it  provides  that  union  members 
may  bring  a  class  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  appropriate  re- 
lief because  of  any  act  or  omission  of  an 
official  in  disregard  of  any  right  or  responsi- 
bility in  his  fiduciary  capacity. 

Amendment  No.  6 : 

StriJte  out  everything  beginning  with  line 
11  on  page  10  through  line  7  on  page  11  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Every  employer  participat- 
ing directly  or  through  an  intermediary  In 
any  transaction  with  a  labor  organization  or 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  mvist  be  reported  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  (b)  (2)  or 
102  (a)  shall  file  aunualiy  a  report  with  the 
Secretary  signed  by  Its  president  and  treas- 
urer or  corresponding  principal  officers  con- 
taining the  following  information." 

On  page  11.  line  18,  Insert  "and"  after 
the  semicolon,  strike  out  lines  19  through  22, 
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on  line  23,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  tn 
llevi  thpreof  "(3)  ",  and  strike  out  line  25.  On 
page  12,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3,  on 
line  4,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)",  on  line  9,  strike  out  "(HI)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11) ." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  6  is  as  follows: 
8.8974    Explanation  (EMPi.nYrn  nrponriNo) 

Section  103  (n)  of  H  3074  wfivikl  refpiim 
the  filing  of  reports  with  the  HpTrtury  by 
pmployern  pnuimptl  In  nn  liuUmtrv  ntipctlnu 
rotnniprcp  whi  PKpPiid  ovpr  »f),0(i()  Id  n  ypnr 
In  dfUviiK""  iii'fiHifd  t.)  Influpii'"*'  ptiipl'iyiP* 
111  I ))"  •  M  M I  ir,.    ,(  II    i|>,  r.    iiC'd  l)v  •••'I  l"n  7 

(if     t|,p     N   |l  I    •■       i     l..''r     I      M     '    ■•  |m||H     Ai  t     "f     lh»« 

HkIIw.iV  lititi'tf  Act  Of  Will  PldPI-  liitu  till 
BKCPfrnMii  *lMi  ttiiv  (iHH/iii  wlipriitiv  Dip  ImI» 

tPf  l«  fo  llifl'ixiicw  (.)  iifTfcl  j<(ft|i|o)rti«»«  III  tlin 
ftdnffUii  (if  l|i*lf  fli'.H'*  UtidPC  l)i««  |(fPVlMl(«IV 
ftlP(lM((MP(l  \1fiii\ii\iiUf  III  IMW  III-  tif  ItfMVKM 
MM  P(H|(I<'VP|'  |MV»<|VP»I  III  n  IhMmji  HIoIMMp  WIMl 
JH*  •♦•fVl'-M  «(f  («rt«l  l(lfMf»»iM(|tll,  IhVP«I«I«>»« 
♦»»f«,  (»«•  Xflf  H)«««H''V  CC  l«(«ICI(MlP(ltHllfr  "<« 
KrtNI'fl    IM    >M«   )4M«IHPM    "f    lh(f>HKMMt(    «'IIH 

fNfl  •H>4<il»'flH0   l«   MM<MM*fMPW/f|'    in   MVlfMl 

f^Mlf'IMtf  M|,  t  .:  «>.<)|/«r>.'IUii(  »M«^I»«»'«'>'  I'MV 
^l»«|l«  Im  f>.|tf«.<iMOt>«(|VM  Mf  ^Ml|/("V'<«'» 
M.MIV     miilHuytrr*     M)''t(lM|f     kM«'ll      |/I4)')l>«.l|i« 

(ii  uddi'iun  Hl'hoii((h  Inictnd'd  to  conihitt 
t)i0  Ubn  lit  lahor  ni'ieti  tuid  kii  ikehrttulters,  th« 
Motion  would  >>a  operuiiva  only  when  a  la< 
bor  dispute  exUi8  Thus  It  would  not  only 
fall  to  touch  employers  who  nuilntuln  liihor 
E|)t0s  even  when  no  dit>pute  exists,  but  thera 
would  be  times  when  the  question  whether 
a  dispute  exists  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Then  again  direct  employer  payments 
to  Informants  themselves  apparently  would 
not  be  covered,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "any  agency  or  Instrumentality"  Is  un- 
clear. If  an  employer  rt-pijrted  that  he  had 
made  payments  for  services  of  a  speclfled 
agency  "In  the  business  of  Interfering  with. 
restraining,  or  coercing  employees,"  he  could 
run  a  serious  risk  of  a  suit  for  libel  by  that 
agency. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  remedy 
these  defects  by  substituting  for  the  lan- 
guage specifying  who  must  report,  language 
comparable  to  that  contained  in  section  102 
(b)  of  the  administration  bill.  S.  3097.  This 
would  include  within  the  proposal's  cover- 
ae;e  all  employers  who  participate,  directly  or 
through  an  intermediary.  In  any  employer- 
payment  transaction  with  a  union,  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  union,  which  the  union, 
officer,  or  employee  would  be  required  to  re- 
port under  other  provisions  of    the   bill. 

Amendment  No.  7 : 

On  pagps  33  and  34,  beginning  with  line 
17  on  page  33  through  line  6  on  page  34, 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  (e)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  'Employee'  means  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer,  and  shall  include 
any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased  as  a 
consequence  of,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
current  labor  dispute  or  because  of  any  un- 
fair labor  practice." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  7  is  as  follows: 
Amendment    of   Definition    of   "Employee" 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  meaningful  and  less  restrictive 
definition  of  "employee"  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  partlctilar  bill  In  titles  I 
through  V.  The  amendment  Is  designed  for 
use  with  the  amendment  of  the  definition 
of  "employer"  and,  together  with  that 
Lmendment,  would  broaden  the  meaning  of 


the  term  "labor  organization"  In  a  manner 
that  would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
purposes   of    titles   I   through    V. 

The  amendment  follows  the  language  of 
the  broad  dcnmtlon  of  "employee"  In  th© 
Fair  Labor  Standnrds  Act.  with  the  addition 
of  a  clause* from  the  detinlllon  In  the  com- 
mittee print  which  would  include  specin- 
rnlly  employees  whoso  work  iins  ceased  for 
the  time  being  because  of  a  labor  dispute 
or  unfair  Inbur  practice.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  labor  orgnnli'.atlons  repre- 
sentltiR  nKrIruitural  ptnployees,  supervisors, 
(ir  nthprit  pxrliKlrd  from  the  (Ipiinillon  of 
"ptti|i|n\>r  ii,  III'  I  iiiiiiitirp  print  slmulU 
Hot  linvn  i|u<  I;, III''  t"p(iriiMK  iihd  plection 
Mild  IrtiklfPNliip  iibllKMlI'Mio  Ml  \)MmP  (If  nlhrf 
jnli'ir  iifiinMirMii'iiiM  iitiilpr  ItiP  tillj,  ypt  Hip 
('I'DimiMiiii  pMii*  ftpnmilon  wmiUI  lanv*  IIipap 
iiiif  'IliP  hitiPtiditiPMi  W'liiUt  |iIm*'p  pII  Intmr 
KrHrthl/Hlliiii*  on   Hii  p>|iimI   /uhIIiiii    III   ttiPM 

Amfiu\mi'Ui  Mm  «' 

(nt  JifitfM    M    lifixx  n  lUfnunU  in.  •IrlMH  MHl 

Nil   HI   «M>f«pMi"M    ini    Hhii   ih»ni  IH   Hum 

lhnt¥nl  H«P  I'lUnwnm 

"nil  ►mi  I  i/Uli'  ihnih*  HHV  Htmiinfuf  nf 
MHV  HHoifi  Mf  .<'««Mf<M'l'<H  "I  PMf(d'<»r»iM  #lfl^>f 
»•  t*h  HhiUi><i/lif  WHIllH  »>»P  M»»<M(.(MK  nl  HhH 
i^tW  Kl  >liN  UhHttti  l»«M<P«  It-iHhiit  In  »M 
nHHiii'VihUhi  III  tthi  iimi«in\/n^»  ^*^  ¥iiti*-H, 
v.M)(  Mv«|<«».'i  ui  Hiiv  ftfhui*  111  \miA\n  m\i 
,     11  >  u(  1)1  0imi\iiy0nt,  MMv  l^nl*^  wkm  tmv 

t'lii'i*  urtfunUMiliiM  eiii)i0fuifit  unitsuhfif; 
iuhnf  (iupMi«*  wiiKM.  ru'Df  1)1  |)Hy,  hixir*  nf 
cmpioymAni.  <>r  t'ondiuon*  or  work,  unii  in* 
eludes  anjr  ppriMxi  at  ting  dirucdy  »•  an  am' 
ployer  or  liidimily  In  tlia  interaat  of  an 
timiiloyor  tn  reluiion  to  an  aniployaa,  but 
does  not,  aa  Uktid  tn  aectiona  lO'J,  1U3,  and 
4Ul  of  thia  Alt.  Include  the  United  Hlutea 
or  any  wholly  owned  Ooverimient  corpora- 
tion or  any  fatut*  or  pollllcul  subdtvl.Mon  of 
a  State." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  8  IS  as  follows: 
Amendment    of    Definition    of    "EMPi.OYra" 

The  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  "employer"  that  Is  more 
meaningful  In  relation  to  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  The  meaning  of  this  term  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  determining  what  em- 
ployers are  subject  to  the  filing  and  other 
requirements  provided  in  the  bill,  but  also 
In  determining  the  meaning  of  "employee" 
and  "labor  organization"  as  used  in  the  bill. 
The  definition  in  the  committee  print  would 
have  the  effect,  for  example,  of  excluding 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  any  labor 
organization  composed  of  Government  em- 
ployees, or  of  employees  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  a  nonprofit  hospital.  It  Is  not  ap- 
parent why  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  bill  and  the  protection  which  they  pro- 
vide for  union  members  should  not  apply  to 
such  labor  organizations  the  .same  as  to  oth- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  re- 
quiring reports  from  governmental  agencies 
as  employers  and  reports  from  others  as  to 
financial  dealings  with  such  agencies  can  be 
eliminated  by  restricting  the  definition  of  the 
term  for  purposes  of  the  sections  In  which 
these  requirements  appear.  Tlie  last  clau.so 
of  the  amendment  would  accomplish  this. 
The  other  exclusions  made  by  the  definition 
in  the  committee  print,  however  appropriate 
they  may  be  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  do  not  appear  necessary  or  desirable 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  I  through  V. 
and  have  therefore  been  omitted  from  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  include 
employers  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  also  employers  who  are  recogn'^ed  as 
such  under  other  Federal  legislation,  such  as 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Tills  would 
appear  to  be  desirable  in  view  of  the  purpose* 
of  the  bill.  . 


Amendment  No  9: 

On  page  32,  strike  out  all  of  line  12  fol- 
lowing the  section  dct-lgnallon  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"As  used  in  llllca  I.  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of 
thl.'i  act—." 

The  .statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  9  \n  a.'<  follows; 

b.  JU74.  KxPi.AN.^iioN  Amcnumfnt  (DtriNi* 
tionb  LiMirrti  Tu  TiTt.M  I  V) 
Thii  purpn<te  nf  thio  nineiidineiil  la  t«i  pr*- 
vpnt  the  ii'-w  (imiii'l Mil*  III  1111(1  V  of  tills 
art  front  npplVlliK  to  IIMp  liTtim  In  Hip  'ln((* 
Hnrtlpy  Ar^l  wlilrh  nlrradv  tiii<i  IM  own  (Iffi' 
lillloiia  ApplI'Mtliiii  III  lha«i>  iiPW  ileMiil* 
llona  inlKlit  (>iii«i*  problxnia  luidpf  Iha 
MfliPlMllliPli)*  «lilrli  IKIa  VI  W'lilil  MihNp  In 
Unit  nil  Ilia  nlnPhdiiiPhl  (liua  pfovldaa 
HiHi  Ilia  ilPlliillti'lia  aiiMlt  li<«t  Hj>|ily  i>i  ii(|« 
VI, 

AmHKlmftii  Nil  ifli 

Ittt  («M»>  Mtf  tlMko  >'«>(  mM  nf  autftafllMH  th) 
Utfl^fflMN  «'in«  Mm*  tftf  thiiiunh  iMta  V  im  )«N|ia 
m  Hhii  ^h•^H   Hi  Matt  HiaM««l   MiP  Inii'i^ih^ 

'(N)  Ah  '.  ■'  -r  ht  M«M««a(fy  a^pfHuu 
P»<M♦H^P^^P     >■'  **♦'♦   »*H*My    itf    »<>d(»«»»» 

in  t-hHt^nnH-f      ■  "    n    l-^''  »    M»i»|/i<'a 

4»mmM   itihfilff  ,    h.thum   "f    iitti 

If0$    fi>tm    Hf    >  I    (»..  lM»»»-a    »Hy 

a<-«tvMy    I'f    •' ■  '♦■       ■I'    I  •ihiht.ff^t' 

WrMltlM  ll»«  M»auMM»M  III  ^h»  ^■»l«'^  MaMayar 
M(#>»1   |^|Mitwi>a  A<.'l,   1047   ' 

Th«  slut^ment  arromimnyinH  wnu'n4» 
meiM  No   10  iu  »»  foUowit; 

AMCMUMtMT     TO      DiMNIlliiN      Of      '  AmcTIN* 

Tha  purpo»e  i.f  thia  amendment  la  to  ad- 
just the  definition  to  the  language  o(  the  bill 
Itaelf.  Persona  and  organlEattona  "engaged 
In  nn  Industry  affecting  commerce"  are  cov- 
ered by  provlalona  of  the  cr)mmlll*e  print. 
However,  under  the  deflnltton  In  the  com- 
mittee print  an  lndu^try  not  actually  'In 
commerce"  Is  not  an  industry  "affecting  com- 
merce '  imleas  it  la  an  industry  "burdening  or 
obstructing  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  or  having  led  or  lending  to  lead 
to  a  labor  dispute  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce." 

Amendment  No.  1 1 : 

On  page  33.  Unea  3  through  5.  strike  o\it 
all  of  subsectfon  (c)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  'Person'  includes  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals. lalx>r  organizations,  partnerships, 
aaaoclatlons,  corporations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Jolnt-st<>ck  com- 
panies, truats.  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  In  bankruptcy,  or  re- 
ceivers." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  11  is  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  DtFiNmoN  or  "Pmsow" 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
term  'person  "  by  adding  categories  omitted 
from  the  definition  In  the  committee  print 
which  are  included  In  the  definition  of  the 
same  term  recently  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee in  S   2888. 

Amendment  No.  12: 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  13  through 
22,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(ci  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  furnishing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  copies  of  reports  or  other 
documents  filed  with  the  Departnwnt  pursu- 
ant to  this  title.  up<in  payment  of  a  charge 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  service:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  make  available 
without  payment  of  a  charge,  or  require  any 
labor  organization  or  employer  to  furnish,  to 
•ucn  Stale  agency  as  Is  dcfcignalcd  by  law  or 
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by  the  iroTPrnor  of  the  State,  In  which  such 
labor  organlEation  or  such  employer  is  dom- 
iciled, upon  request  of  the  governor  of  such 
State,  copies  of  any  reports  and  documents 
filed  by  such  labor  organization  or  by  such 
employer  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  or  103,  or  of  Information  and  data 
contained  therein.  All  moneys  received  In 
payment  of  such  chargM  thaJl  be  deposited 
to  the  rrtdtt  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor  render* 
Ing  auch  service  and  may  be  uaed.  In  the 
(llncrptlnn  of  tha  Sarretary,  and  nntwith* 
•inndinii  any  other  provision  of  law,  fur  ilit 
ordinary  tapenaes  of  tut  h  «i«ticy," 

Ttit*  MlAtrmpnt  nrrompnnylng  nmetid- 
ffnrni  Nu  13  I*  m  fuUuwi: 

D     «»74'    ■«rt  «M*t»r»w-Ai«ri»fiMPNT    ipun' 

NiaMINll  MaPxHfti  Ml  MI4IP  All»WflP«t 

^aiMofi  )(»4  f'f  Iha  full  ilanllfiR  Wllh  ll<a 
MlM'loatiff  i«r  tt'piitit'i\  liiloMflPO'ih,  hinoiiM 
(<Mi«<f  HtlhlM  W'lild  ra>piMP  III  *lit«nPMI'>(i  |n) 
Ihal  Ml*  HOffPlMff  ItiMilali  ^"|f|PN  Iff  fHtxHa 
niHl  WIWl  lOtfi  llpoM  |«ar»MPIil  hi  N  t-fmtUH 
♦♦t»«l  M)#f.(M  »liP  P'<al  hi  Ida  iit-trhi'  (('»** 
^rH,  iH*  sa^H'<M  "Mdfa  a  t#^'tl*l"fi  "f  Mta 
f.'<MP*W<>MlMiK   M»-t|i'»i  I'l    \ht    l»*l*HlMl"»M<t"») 

Kim  ti  nimi  wuuii  *"i,m  »•»»./'/»>•»  »i.».  tnh: 

ft-i-nn  ^<  hinkn  av>«ii>t)di-  hi  {^■n>t^tn  hI'I/  \»' 
ii'tf  i^f»*itt^^h"h  I'l  nthfn'<it-t  i-'i  htfiiifh 
»"'plaa  Iff  n*^\t  Mp"Ma  (•<  ll>a  «<pp><<)>HMi« 
0»t-hH  nl  Utu  <^UI«  Hi  »I«U|(  UtH  ^^.^*^,n^■^  la 
fi  ii,u  iit.4  A*  <*  n<-nU.  ti.a  (.((1.1.1  hi  ll.a  t>uU^ 
a<-'>i>oi>  \t,uitl>i  tiu  lo  piavtiit  t^iwit.*  ha'.M'i 
htit4  III  ihl'iUhtU'jh  Cut, lull. t,U  111  ll<t;ka  rn' 
port«  In  ci/nntcti>yi.  w.ilt  il.a  adutii.utiuliou 
t>f  ihtar  own  luw>  from  obu»lnU;g  this  in- 
forntaltuu  uiileba  they  pay  the  aaute  chiirge 
Which  la  Impobed  ujioa  private  IndUldjala. 

T\ie  Imjxjhitiou  of  thebe  chorgea  on  Slate 
gncrnmenu  di)e«  not  appear  api.roprlute. 
Tills  amcudment  accordingly  would  Irusert  In 
subsection  (c)  of  section  104  language  au- 
thorizing the  S:'crcl.iry  to  make  available 
without  payment  of  a  charge,  or  to  require 
tlie  rejxjrter  to  furnish,  copies  of  iheae  re- 
ports to  the  appropriate  State  agency  under 
certain  conditions. 

Amendment  No  13: 

On   page   26.   beplnning   on   line   23,  strike 

out  all  of  section  303  through  line  5  on  page 

"27  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fcUowlng: 

"Sec.  303.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  suit  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  except  up  >n  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary.  The  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  title  sliall  be  In 
addltlr.n  to  any  and  all  other  right*  and 
remedies  at  law  or  In  equity:  Proitdcd.  That 
\ipon  the  bringing  of  a  clvU  action  by  the 
SecreUry  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
Court  over  the  parties  and  the  matters  alleged 
In  the  complaint  shall  be  exclusive  and  the 
Judi^nicnt  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  ac- 
tion by  rcuBon  of  the  same  subject  matter. 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  13  is  as  follows: 

a.  3974:  Expi-ANATION  — AMtNDMKNT  or  Sec- 
tion 303  (Exclusive  Remex>ijlsi 
As  drafted,  the  section  would  provide  that 
the  duties  Imposed  and  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies conferred  by  title  III  would  be  exclu- 
sive. Ttiia  would  limit  union  members  (af- 
ter exhausting  Internal  remedies  ava'Jable 
under  the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws) 
to  filing  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  302  (a),  within  1  month  after 
the  alleged  violation  and  based  only  on  one 
cf  the  grounds  covered  by  the  8Ut>6cctlon. 
Thus  union  n^embers  would  t>€  deprived  of 
the  right  to  institute  Judicial  proceedings  on 
thoir  own  Initiative  based  on  alleged  fraudu- 
lent practices  respecting  elections,  with  the 
result  that  they  would  have  no  remedy 
whatever  If  the  ground  of  their  complaint 
w;is  not  cue  of  Uiobe  specified  lu  the  sub- 
section. 


The  amendment  would  preserve  whatever 
Judicial  remedies  may  be  presently  available 
to  union  members.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amendment  would  make  clear  that  no  new 
light  of  action  is  being  conferred  upon  union 
members  and  that  where  (as  would  be  the 
usual  procedure)  the  civil  action  is  brought 
by  the  Sccretiu-y,  additional  litigation  based 
on  the  same  subject  matter  cannot  be  In- 
•tltutPd  by  the  memberi, 

The  amendment  also  delPt««  language  now 
In  the  aertlon  which  conflicts  with  section 
»oa  of  the  bill. 

AmcndmrnlNo,  14: 

On  |iML'«'  41  )iii»'a  a  Biid  7,  Mtrika  tiM 
'  pfiMiDtily  ptiMniiPil  III  Iha  hiiitdihif  aiid  ron. 
aifitiiloii  indiialry"  and,  on  iha  anitia  pntfa, 
lliip*  10  NiiU  II,  kUlka  i/Ul  '  PliMHuad  (of  wim 
upon  ihair  Mii|ili>yHiPiil  will  lia  PMH/iMaiii  in 
Itia  iMilldliiH  and  «'Oii»(riM'li'iii  lii'liitiliy  " 

'Hi*-  •IwlrfTl^fif  ntl*nm\mt)f\l^^  dmciid« 

m««i'  Ull    14  If*  MM  flill'fWNi 

APPHf  H  m  MM»P  ■fHI'Ht  tuttnn 
'hi<«  ittnititf  tihiUhii  Um  f*M(V).i»,()  hi  W   <K>74 
ffUnlrtHitl  m<fthhUhtti»Ulfi  tthil  f«'<».)a>|  ta>-a>P'^ 

hihtiH    kH.H*    h'    l¥fh>l<rH    M»a    ||MtMxl|"H    f«r    ihn 

UniHihU  ithil  hhhtlmi^ihih   ihf^hxhi  nhd  Ui 
maaa  H  »|/pi|«.al<la  !■•/  nil  ihHnnhifit, 

Amtthiimnhi  Pin  \ii 

On  imy0  in  lu.a  ui  psffa  41  Itnaa  f  tfirnngf\ 
9i  una  pi>t(i  4;^  Hima  I  ihrmu^i  ^'^  aifika 
(/Ml  all  Hi  acc'Uoii*  tion  and  609  and  tna«rt  in 

ttau  iharaof  iha  following 

•fin  ei)ti  rai  Section  301  of  the  fvsbor 
Mana).r«ment  Kelatlons  Act,  1647.  as  aniended, 
la  hereby  amtndetl  by  striking  out  all  of  sub- 
bcrii.ns  lui  find  (b)  of  aald  aectlon  and 
Bubitltutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer, or  any  sgent  or  representativeVf  such 
employer,  directly  or  Indirectly — 

"  "(1)  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to 
any  person  who  Is  a  representative  of  any 
employees  who  are  employed  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce  in  his  capacity  as  such 
representative;  or 

"  '(2)  to  pay  or  deliver,  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
(except  money  or  other  thing  of  value  pay- 
able by  an  employer  to  an  employee  as  com- 
pen.':atlon  for,  or  by  reason  of,  his  regular 
services  as  an  employee  of  such  employer)  to 
any  of  his  employees  who  are  employed  in 
any  industry  affecting  commerce  or  any 
group  or  committee  of  such  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  or  enabling  such  employee 
or  group  or  committee  of  employees  to  influ- 
ence any  other  employee  of  such  employer  In 
the  exercise  of  any  right  secured  to  em- 
ployees by  section  7  of  this  act. 

"'(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  receive  or  accept,  or  to  agree  to 
receive  or  accept,  any  payment  or  delivery 
of  money  or  other  Uilng  of  value  prohibited 
by  paragraph   (1)    of  subsection   (a>.' 

"'|2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organization,  or  for  any  person  acting  aa  an 
officer,  agent,  representative,  or  employee  of 
such  labor  organization,  to  demand  or  accept 
from  the  operator  of  any  motor  vehicle  (as 
defined  In  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act)  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
property  in  commerce,  or  the  employer  of  any 
such  operator,  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  or  a  fee  or  charge  for  the  unloading,  or 
In  connection  with  the  unloading  of  the 
cargo  of  such  vehicle:  Provided,  That  nothing 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  make 
unlawful  the  payment  of  any  such  fee  or 
cliarge  to  a  labor  organization  if  auch  pay- 
ment is  made  pursuant  to  a  collective-l>ar- 
gaining  agreement  entered  Into  in  good  faith 
between  such  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  operator."  " 


The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  15  Is  as  follows: 
Emploteb  Patmentb  to  Union  RxraiBZirTA- 
nvxs  (Sec.  302) 

The  proposed  amendment  to  8.  3P74  would 
substitute  for  Its  proTtsions  amending  sec- 
tion 802  language  bas«d  on  similar  provisions 
In  8.  3097,  The  Bmendn\ent  would  extend 
section  302  of  the  Tsft-Hartlpy  Art  to  covw 
certain  payments  not  presently  covered.  It 
Would : 

1  Prohibit  unfttHhrrlfPd  p"yf"ant«  made 
in  Pttiplnypp  rpprpaatiiAiivM  hf  pvnp\rifpr 
pcnla  f)f  rpprpapbtatlvpa,  nn  wall  aa  thoM 
inarta   d|pa/<lly   by   pfnpl'fypt* 

9  (.'oypr  paymatifa  by  an  ampiftvar  \n 
(>ttipf  aiiippiyaa  f p|ifai«aji«ii«lvaa  n»  watt  nt 
"|M  (ifir  fp(ira»aiifa»ivp  nt  hU  #mftt"yaaa  " 

»  Pfohllill  pHyffiMifa  hv  Hfi  ampt"tPf  hta 
hH"'!*  "^  fp|)rp-MiiMii«a  in  ntt  »if>pitif»§  i^t 
|?K-u|f  lit  (oKUfiiHaa  lit  aMi)tti'>'#p«  ('•  PMf'ouf- 
aaa  Mi^P'iHMija  cf  IfiMiiafiPS  nlhkt  HfitiUif^t-it 
111  Mia  afttfflMrpf  in  (it*  a•a^^Up  hi  Htaif  tlifhl 
hi  aalf  Mf«a>ilp«t|Mfi  ttt  H>#  »p|#"H"H  hi  § 
hiiihuhtiiii^hf 

M'-^Mj'f  I'l  nti¥  I't  ♦fi'M  i»a^«t«ff»a,  h^hff 

n,Hti      «l("»*     Hft-HtiitlH      it,     i,     UltHift,     ^HHt4 

H\»h  tin  WfH^a  Uh\hitl<ii 

'hi\»  Hthi-hlithKhi  Hi«'<  h^'.^/l*  U<a  |yf"VUI'<M 
f.nh(i*H,t'ti  III  ft  littli  «»^.l«.|«  H^'WlA  Mf^tM  It 
WfilMW/Ul    f>yr   H   Hi4uh    U4  (ibfhith4   nf   t^an^A 

(■itaigfca  for  UHiiJ^uHl^§  Hm  vahula  uniata 
auih  Lharga  la  mada  purauani  to  a  coUoct 
live  bariiatmng  agreamtnl  \ittweBu  lUe  uuioo 
uiui    the  employer   of   tUa  opArator. 

ThU  amftiduient  wuuld  cover,  und£r  I, 
paymenu  made  to  empioyee  repreaeutAUves 
tlirough  bo-callcd  labor  relations  cousuitants 
and   other   employer  representatives. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  section's  cov- 
erage to  prohibit  employer  payments  to  em- 
ployee representatives  generally  is  designed 
to  cover  siiuatlons  in  which  an  employer 
makes  payments  to  an  official  of  a  union 
which  does  not  represent  his  employees,  for 
example,  to  induce  the  official  not  to  or- 
ganize his  employees  or  to  refrain  from 
other  union  activities.  Such  payments  are 
at  present  not  covered  by  section  802. 

There  have  been  disclosures  of  payments 
of  funis  of  money  to  employees,  in  payment 
for  their  services,  or  for  disbursement  amiong 
other  employees,  to  influence  the  other  em- 
ployees not  to  Join  a  union  or  to  select 
as  bargaining  representative  a  union  pre- 
ferred by  the  employer.  Proposal  (3)  Is 
designed  to  prohibit  such  payments.  It  Is 
not  intended,  however,  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment of  regular  salary  to  an  employee,  sucti 
as  a  personnel  or  industrial  relations  direc- 
tor, whose  regular  duties  include  the  shap- 
ing of  the  labor  relations  policy  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

Amendment  No.  16: 

On  page  32,  lines  13  through  21,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  'Commerce'  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportaton.  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or  be- 
tween any  State  and  any  place  outside  there- 
of. For  purposes  of  this  subsecticm.  *State' 
Includes  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  in  t^he 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (ch.  345, 
67  Slat.  462)." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  16  is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  In- 
clude as  'commerce  '  for  purposes  of  the  bill 
all  commerce  Included  in  the  deflultion  in 
the  committee  print,  together  with  certain 
commerce    which   that   deficilion  does   not 
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now  cover.  This  definition  will  clenrly  In- 
clude conunerce  to  and  from  such  places  as 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands,  and  other  possessions 
which  are  neither  among  the  48  States  nor 
organized  territories  UKe  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
Commerce  between  a  Blate  and  any  place 
outAlde  thereof,  as  used  In  the  amfndment, 
would  cover  also  situations  whore  commerce 
originating  In  a  State  (for  example,  voyages 
of  (Ishlng  fleets)  goes  out  tu  the  high  seas 
and  comes  back  to  the  siinie  Stiile  without 
going  to  another  btnte  or  a  (orelgn  country. 
The  dvflnlllon  In  rorninlttee  print  dons  nut 
«pp«nr  to  cover  this  kind  of  commerce. 

The  InnguiiH"  of  the  amendment  is  based 
upon  the  "cornnx-rc'*'  Uf-nnlilon  In  the  K"ir 
Labor  HUinuunln  Act  and  Includes  ittl  irrrN 
tory  covered  by  that  uct  under  the  1U57 
Amchdtnonts  ol  the  act. 

Amendment  No  17: 

On  pug«  15,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike 
out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (ci, 
ending  on  pagi*  10,  line  3;  on  pnye  16  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3  Insert  "{!)";  and  at  the 
end  of  tiie  suoaecilon,  on  p.i[;o  16,  following 
line  8.  add  the  following  new  paragraphs 
(2),    (31.    (4),   and    (5) : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
make  such  Investigations  as  he  deems  neres- 
eary  to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  or  Is  about  to  vloI.Tte  any-JKovlslon 
Of  this  title  or  of  section  201  of  ttok  II,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  and  mny 
require  or  permit  any  person  to  file  with 
him  a  statement  In  writing,  under  oath  or 
otherwise  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine, 
as  to  all  the  facta  and  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  matter  to  be  Investigated.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to 
publish  Information  concerning  any  such 
violations,  and  to  Investigate  any  facts,  con- 
ditions, practices,  or  matters  which  he  m.ay 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  aid  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  referred  to  or  In 
the  prescribing  of  rules  and  re£»uIatlons 
thereunder.  TTie  Secretary,  In  making  any 
Investlgritlon  pur'sxiant  to  the  provisions  cf 
title  II  or  title  III,  is  authorized  to  proceed 
In  the  same  iiianner  and  with  the  same  au- 
thority as  provided  for  Investigations  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

'•(3)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Secretary  that  any  person  Is  engaged  or 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  title  II.  or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  he  may  In  his  discretion 
bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district  cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  or  United  States  court 
of  any  Territory  or  other  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  en- 
join such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  The  Secretary  may 
transmit  such  evidence  as  may  be  available 
concerning  such  acts  or  practices  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  may.  In  his  discretion. 
Institute  the  necessary  investigations  and 
criminal  proceedings. 

"(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain 
violations  of,  to  enforce  any  duty  created  by, 
or  to  compel  disclosure  of  any  Information 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  this  title  or  section  201 
of  title  II,  or  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder.  All  actions  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(5>  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compeiisunon  of  such   personnel.   Including 


attorneys,  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  Imposed  by  this  act.  Attor- 
neys appointed  under  this  section  may  ap- 
pear for  and  represent  the  Secretary  In  any 
litigation,  but  such  litigation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  At- 
torney General." 

The  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  17  Is  a.s  follows: 

S.  3794:  AMfNDMrNr  To  KTllr^fOTMrl«  Fff- 
roHcrMrNT  or  Kh-ortino  Phoviiiu'«n>i  hy 
Pbovidino  Monr  C'oMPi.rrr  A«;t»iosity  To 
iNvr.wTioATr  roil  Vioi.*ric.N«i,  and  AuiiionriY 
To  Brinu  Civil.  AcrioNi  To  CoMi'CL  Com* 

fl.UNCB 

Tlie  purpose  of  thin  nmendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide MdeqUAte  powers  Iti  the  Hecrefnry  to 
Investigate  vtolntlons  of  tlm  reporting  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  to  nmliorl/e  the 
bringing  of  civil  actions  in  rotirt  t'>  enforce 
the  provisions  lit  the  event  uX  luUure  to 
comply. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee  did 
not  provide  the  subpena  and  other  powers 
necewsary  for  effective  Investigation  of  viola- 
tions or  for  any  sanctions  otiier  than  crimi- 
nal penalties  In  the  event  of  violations. 
These  have  been  only  partially  supplied  by 
tiie  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate.  All 
the  nrcessary  powers  In  aid  of  lnve.siu;a;lon8 
and  authority  to  bring  civil  actions  t<i  en- 
force compliance  were  Included  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  projxised  Labor  Reports  Act, 
8.  3097,  recommended  by  the  administration, 
and  the  Senate  has  recently  approved  pro- 
vUlons  of  this  kind  conUilned  in  S.  2888, 
which  requires  similar  reporting  on  employee 
welfare  and  pension  funds  and  was  approved 
by  a  Senate  vote  of  88  to  0. 

This  amendment  incorporates,  with  the 
necessary  technical  changes,  the  identical 
language  previously  approved  by  the  Senate 
In  S.  2888.  which  is  in  substance  no  dlflerent 
from  that  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  contained  In  S.  3097.  The  amend- 
ment leaves  out  language  from  S.  2888  which 
would  duplicate  the  amendment  adopted 
earlier. 

Since  the  amendment  follows  the  language 
of  s.  2888,  It  necesharlly  provides  for  the  de- 
letion of  inconsistent  language  now  In  the  - 
committee  bill  which  could  handicap  Inves- 
tigations of  violations  through  Its  require- 
ment that  Investigations  be  based  on  a  show- 
ing of  probable  cause  (or  the  belief  that 
violations  have  occurred.  In  many  instances, 
it  cannot  be  known  without  an  Investigation 
whether  such  probable  cause  exists.  Also, 
the  requirement  would  afford  violators  an 
opportunity  to  delay  or  block  investigations 
by  contesting  In  court  the  existence  of  prob- 
able cause  and  forcing  the  Secretary  to  await 
a  cotirt  decision  on  the  matter  bef<jre  pro- 
ceeding with  hLs  Investigation,  which  might 
then  be  too  late  to  secure  proof  of  abuses 
which  may  have  been  present  when  it  was 
instituted. 

The  Supreme  Court  ha.s  made  It  clear  In 
cases  arising  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  that  there  Is  no  constitutional  reqiUre- 
ment  that  InveBtlgatlons  of  this  kind  be 
conditioned  unon  probable  cause  for  the  be- 
lief that  violations  have  occtirred.  Oklahoma 
Press  Co.  v.  Walling  (327  U.  S.  186).  As 
there  stated,  the  "Investigative  tunctlon,  in 
searching  out  violations  with  a  view  to 
securing  enforcement  of  the  act.  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  grand  Jury's,  or  the 
court's  in  issuing  other  pretrial  orders  for 
the  discovery  of  evidence,  and  Is  governed  by 
the  same  limitations.  These  are  that  he 
shall  not  act  arbitrarily  or  in  excess  of  his 
statutory  authority,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  his  inquiry  must  be  'limited  •  •  • 
by  forecasts  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
Investlijatlon.'  " 

The  amendment  applies  primarily  to  title 
I  and  to  section  201  of  title  II,  which  con- 
tains the  reporting  provisions  with    respect 


to  trusteeships.  The  committee  bill,  how- 
ever, provides  for  Investigations  also  under 
other  provisions  of  title  II  and  under  title 
III  and  the  aiufiidinent  has  been  dralted  to 
provide  the  same  Investigatory  aulliorlty  in 
all  Instances.  However,  In  view  of  the  spe- 
cial provisions  for  civil  actions  In  titles  II  and 
III  of  the  bill,  the  civil  actions  provided  >jy 
the  amendment  wtnild  not  be  authorizcU 
with  rerpect  to  mat  vers  covered  by  thrse 
provisions  of  the  bill.  1  he  new  parsgrsph 
(fl)  added  by  the  iinirndmcnt  1«  a  jwrlei  ling 
(imeiultnent  identw-al  with  soc'lon  10  idi  of 
H  2il8H  as  passed  by  tlir  nrnaie,  nuthorixlng 
the  dUbursement  nnd  prrkonnel  actions 
necessary  for  |>rrformiincc  or  the  functions 
of  the  S«cretnrv  un<lpr  the  l)ill.  including  'h« 
nppointmetii  of  attortirys  to  provide  the 
noceiMitry  logul  siivlci*  in  carrying  out  iLe 
jiroMiiiuns, 

Amendment  No  18: 

On  pa^e  16  between  lines  8  and  9  Insert 
a  new  subsection  n^  follows: 

"(  )  (1)  Any  labor  orgnnlzatlon  m'hich 
shall  fall  or  refuse  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  true  nnd  proper  report  or  other  document 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  of 
title  II  and  shall  be  determined,  as  provided 
in  paragrsph  (4),  to  have  done  so  willfully, 
shall  be  lnel1plV)le.  as  provided  In  any  order 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(1)  to  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  under  any  law  of 
the  United  St-.i'es  to  obtain  or  retain  a  cer- 
tification or  other  recrignltlon  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  employees;  and 

"(ID  to  Institute,  or  to  request  or  obtain 
any  relief  or  redress  In.  any  proceeding  In 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  a  right  or 
privilege  to  do  so  under  the  procedures  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  Its  gen- 
eral counsel  or  any  other  Federal  adminis- 
trative agency  exercising  decisional  func- 
tions In  labor-management  relations  mat- 
ters. 

"(2)  Any  employer  who  shall  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  true  and 
proper  report  as  required  by  this  title  and 
shall  be  determined,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  have  done  so  willfully,  shall  be 
Ineligible,  as  provided  In  any  order  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to 
Institute,  or  to  request  or  obtain  any  relief 
or  redress  In,  any  proceeding  in  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  a  right  or  privilege  to 
do  so  under  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  its  General  Counsel 
or  any  other  Federal  administrative  agency 
exercising  decisional  functions  in  labor- 
management  relations  matters. 

'•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
prompt  service  of  copies  of  the  complaint  or 
other  document  by  which  any  proceeding 
tnider  tills  subsection  Is  Instituted,  and  of 
copies  of  all  motions,  notices,  decisions,  and 
orders  Issued  In  such  proceedings.  Service 
of  svich  documents  shall  be  made  by  certified 
mall  upon  each  party  against  whom  such  a 
proceeding  Is  brought,  and  upon  any  Fed- 
eral departments,  ngenrles.  and  establish- 
ments which,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  may  be  required  to  act  or  omit 
to  act  In  accordance  with  a  decision  or  order 
Issued  In  the  proceeding  After  notification 
of  the  pendency  of  any  Euch  proceeding,  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
may  hold  In  abevance  any  matter  or  proceed- 
ing which  may  be  affected  by  a  decision  and 
order  under  this  subsection  until  such  deci- 
sion and  order  has  been  made,  or  may  take 
such  other  action  consistent  with  law  and 
established  procedures  as  It  may  consider 
Just  and  proper  In   the  circumstances. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  admlnlhtrntlve  proceedings  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedtire  Act  with  respect  to  adju- 
dication on  notice  and  hearing.  In  which 
proceedings  there  shall  t>e  made  on  the  record 
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thereof  any  necessary  decisions  ns  to  whether 
any  labor  organization  has  willfully  failed 
or  refused  to  file  a  true  and  proper  report  or 
other  document  as  required  by  title  I  or  II. 
If  It  Is  determined  In  any  such  decision  that 
any  party  to  the  proceeding  has  willfully  so 
violated  the  act,  such  order  shall  be  Issued  as 
Is  fo\ind  necessary  and  appropriate,  which 
^h.^ll  Impose  such  sanctions  provided  In  this 
subsection  for  such  perUxl  or  periods  (not 
rxreedlng  6  years  unless  a  failure  to  file  a 
yri'ppT  riport  continues  for  a  longer  period) 
nnd  under  s\ich  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  neccuRary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  Decision*  and  orders  leeucd 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  tills  section  shall  be  conclusive  upon  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  estnbliKhmenU  of  the 
United  Wiates,  whldi  shall  not  allow  the 
exercise  by  any  person  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  exemption  for  which  such  person  has 
been  made  ineligible  under  this  section.  Dt- 
clslons  and  orders  Issued  under  thin  section 
shall  be  made,  and  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  a  proper  case,  as  provided  lu  the 
AdminUtratlve  Procedure  Act." 

Tlie  statement  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  18  Is  as  follows; 

Administkative  Sanctions 

This  amendment  would  impose  adminis- 
trative sanctions  upon  unions  and  employers 
who  full  to  comply  with  the  reporting  re- 
qulremenU  of  title  I  of  thla  act.  As  this 
bill  preeently  stands  vlolatlona  of  tlaese  re- 
porting requirements  by  unions,  their  officers 
and  employees,  employers,  labor  consultants, 
and  trusteeships  are  punishable  by  criminal 
penalties  only.  Unions  or  employers  In  vio- 
lation would  not  lose  any  right  of  access 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  No 
provision  Is  made  for  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  administering  agency  to  compel  any- 
one to  comply  with   these  provisions. 

This  amendment  would  deny  to  unions 
and  employers  who  violate  the  reporting 
requirements  of  this  act  access  to  the  Board 
or  any  other  Federal  administrative  agency 
exercising  decisional  functions  In  labor- 
management  relations  matters.  As  we  all 
know  this  Is  the  most  effective  means  of 
aasurlng  union  compliance  with  the  acts 
requirements.  In  the  past  enforcement  of 
criminal  provisions  against  a  union  or  lis 
officers  has  had  little  salutory  effect.  This 
amendme.1t  would  place  responsibility  where 
It  should  be,  on  the  union  Itself.  The 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  membership 
that  the  union  may  lose  Its  accreditation 
before  the  Board  encourages  the  members 
themselves  to  see  to  U  that  their  ofBcers 
comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  amendments  I  have  been 
requested  to  present  by  the  administra- 
tion as  clarifying  amendments.  There 
are  17  or  18  of  them.  They  are  offered 
in  the  name  of  myself,  and  the  cospon- 
sors  of  them  are  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Sc^nator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Purtell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  They 
are  what  I  call  the  administration 
amendments  and  they  are  designed  to 
help  clarify  the  pending  bill,  based  on 
the  criticisms  the  administration  has 
had.  It  is  my  hope  we  shall  not  have 
to  have  them  all  called  up.  but  I  want 
to  have  them  in  the  Record  so  it  will  be 
pcssible  to  deal  with  them  and  to  see  if 
we  can  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  sponsors  of 
the  pending  legi.slation  on  some  of  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,     I  yield. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  request,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  wait  until  tomorrow 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1  Mr.  KiNNEDY  ] .  Since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s.sachu.setts  is  present,  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  could 
agree  with  him  tonight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Texas  makes  that  sur- 
BC.'itlon,  I  told  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr,  Kr.NWEDY )  I  would  be  glad 
to  talk  with  him,  I  wlhh  to  htnd  the 
amendment*  to  the  desk  kg  they  can  He 
on  the  desk  and  be  presently  considered. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  there  are  no  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  We  are  about  ready 
to  act  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  handed 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  an 
amendment  on  fiduciary  relationships. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator's  having  the 
amendments  printed  and  taking  them 
up  as  he  desires,  but  I  hope  he  offers 
whatever  amendments  he  cares  to  this 
evening,  becau.se  we  are  going  to  be  in 
session  for  several  hours.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  ac- 
cept any  he  cares  to,  or  discuss  them, 
and  have  the  Senate  vote  on  them, 
tonight, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  amendments  sent  to  the 
desk  and  marked  so  they  can  be  printed. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  I  has  an  amendment  he  wants  to 
offer  and  discuss.  I  am  tr>'ing  to  find 
out  what  can  be  done  to  bring  up  tonight 
some  of  the  amendments  which  are  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  is  pre.sent.  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  can 
discuss  the  amendments  with  him  and 
.see  if  they  cannot  be  brought  up  tonight, 
becau.se  we  expect  to  be  in  session  sev- 
eral hours  more  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  to  have  it  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
pase  36,  beginning  on  line  10,  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  601,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding line  20,  and  to  renumber  the 
following  .<;ections. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  my  remarks.  I  believe  that  this 
section  is  of  interest  to  him.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  section  601,  on 
page  36  of  the  bill,  which  is  an  amend- 
ment suggested  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

One  undesirable  aspect  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  the  amendment  contained  in 
section  601.  which  would  modify  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "supervisor"  as  set 
forth  in  section  2  ril)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  language  of 
the  present  act,  adopted  after  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress  11  years 
ago,  was  a  landmark  in  solving  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  problems  which  had 
arisen  under  the  Wagner  Act — the  prob- 


lem of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween management  personnel,  and  rank 
and  file  employees.  The  language  of  the 
present  act  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
so  that  today  employers  and  unions 
know  with  certainty  just  what  classes  of 
persons  are  supervisory  personnel.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements  contain  the  language  of  the 
present  law.  Yet,  without  any  testimony 
being  offered  at  the  hearings  demon- 
strating the  need  for  any  change  in  this 
section  of  the  present  act.  the  committee, 
in  executive  session,  adopted  two 
changes,  the  legal  effect  of  which  is  high- 
ly unpredictable.  In  place  of  the  lan- 
guage which  defines  a  supervisor  as  one 
"having  authority,  responsibly  to  di- 
rect them,  or  effectively  to  recommend 
such  action,"  the  committee  has  sub- 
stituted the  word!  "one  who  does  effec- 
tively recommend  such  action  or  whose 
principal  f  imction  Is  responsibly  to  direct 
other  employees."  Insertion  of  the  words 
"does  '  and  "principal,"  since  neither  are 
words  of  art,  is  boimd  to  be  prolific  of 
litigation.  Until  this  new  language  is 
clarified  by  authoritative  judicial  deci- 
sion, we  can  only  expect  prolonged  con- 
tract negotiations,  confusion,  imcer- 
tainty  and  the  possibility  of  strikes  aris- 
ing therefrom. 

The  reason  I  suggest  the  amendment 
Is  that  there  has  been  no  need  shown 
for  changing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
this  respect.  I  will  not  say  there  could 
not  be  made  a  case  for  it,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  case  made,  and  there  was  not 
presented,  to  my  memory,  any  evidence 
before  the  subcommittee  on  this  mat- 
ter. Therefore.  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  section  from  the  bill. 
because  if  the  section  remains  in  the  bill 
and  the  bill  becomes  law,  much  diflBculty 
will  ensue  because  of  the  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "supervisor"  applying 
to  the  accepted  term  of  "supervisor" 
presently  existing  in  contracts. 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

GOLDWATER  ]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
There  was  careful  consideration  of  this 
provision  in  committee,  as  I  shall  docu- 
ment for  the  Record  in  a  moment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  language  the 
committee  has  adopted  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  to  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board  and  to  the  parties 
to  board  proceedings.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Board  and  the  General 
Counsel  will  welcome  the  provision. 

I  first  desire  to  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  what  is  said  in  the  commit- 
tee report  about  it.  Sometimes,  I  may 
say  good  naturedly,  I  think  we  work 
very  hard  on  our  committee  reports  when 
we  bring  forth  major  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation,  and  frequently  they  are  not 
read.  Therefore,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  when  I  turn  to 
page  27  of  the  committee  report  and 
read  to  the  Senate  a  short  section  which 
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deals  with  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Aiizona  desires  to 
strike  out: 

CLARIFTING    DITTNrnON  Or  "StTPEKVlSOK" 

During  the  hearings,  tiie  committee 
pressed  ttie  board  and  Its  genersil  counsel  to 
suggest  provisions  of  the  law  which  might 
be  changed  so  as  to  eliminate  delays  In  case 
handling  without  sub.stantlally  allecting  the 
present  law  and  rights  and  policies  estab- 
lished by  It.  Members  of  the  committee 
were  disappointed  by  the  paucity  of  sugges- 
tions from  the  Board  and  General  Counsel 
and  the  lacJc  of  evidence  that  they  liave 
given  adequate  attention  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  eliminate  delays  and  thereby  make 
possible  the  handling  of  more  cases. 

I  digress  to  say.  in  fairness,  that  the 
Board  also  felt  as  to  many  of  tliese  mat- 
ters they  were  being  asked  for  legislative 
policy  decisions,  and  they  felt  under  tiie 
circumstances  they  should  maintain  a 
position  of  complete  neutrality  and 
should  leave  the  legislative  policy  de- 
cisions to  the  Congress. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  committee 
report: 

The  committee  believes  that  c^ise  handling 
efficiency  can  be  promoted  by  clarifying  the 
present  definition  of  "stipervlsor"  In  section 
2  (11)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  Is  not  our  intention  to  reopen  the  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing supervisor  from  tlie  acts  covering  is  wise 
or  unwise.  We  merely  seek  to  clarify  the 
definition  so  as  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
In  its  application  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  cases,  partlcvilarly  In  represen- 
tation election  proceedings. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  new  defi- 
nition would  forestall  controversies  In  the 
twilight  zone  of  supervisors — lendmcn — 
craftsmen.  It  believes  that  It  would  help 
to  cut  down  contested  cases,  especially  In 
combination  with  the  revival  of  the  "pre- 
hearing election  " 

To  the  extent  that  litigation  Is  discouraged 
nnd  eliminated  In  this  narrow  but  numer- 
ous sector  of  cases,  the  Board  would  be  en- 
abled to  prcx-ess  the  particular  cases  more 
expeditiously  and  be  free  to  direct  the  en- 
ergies aud  attention  of  its  personnel  to  other 
cases  in  its  backlog  or  in  the  "no  man's 
land." 

In  the  analysis  of  section  601  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  report  points  out: 

8?ction  601  :  Clarifies  the  meaning  of  "su- 
pervisor." NLRB  wlLnesses  tPRtlfled  and  the 
Board's  annual  rcptirta  show  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  present  dcllnltlon  has  caused 
confusion,  litigation,  and  dt-IayH  In  cane  han- 
dling. Without  chnn);lnK  the  pulli  y  pur- 
posfB  of  tho  dcnnltlon.  and  the  exchi'lon 
<)f  iiupervlMor*  frntn  thr  rnt»»t{('ry  of  rmployrcn 
under  thin  Art  Rtul  Htnlo  Ubor-nmniiKrtnf>nt 
Iawr,  thn  llDo  of  (irmiircntlon  between  »upor« 
vUora  nnd  emptoyei<«  In  dniwti  more  clearly, 
1'he  rcdt^nnltion  rctnin*  iilt  u(  tlio  IndlclK 
•  nd  leNlM  of  MiipervUory  Ntulu*  c  >niitlned  In 
priiMfMl  law  but  niiikon  cldtr  ttiMt  the  lype« 
(/f  nuthoriiy  ciiumc-rittt'cl  tnunt  not  only  exUt 
but  (tUo  nuKit  bo  rxt  rclfjcd  efTpctlvcly, 
wiirreit*  unrtrr  1Mb  prrncrit  «lfllnltton  puta- 
tive '(iiilhorliy  "  to  refiitnttHMid  nrtinn*  of 
the  kind  enumeruled  t«  all  thni  utictn*  to 
be  required.  The  purpooe  u  to  pr(jvide  no 
objective  tr»t  of  the  exlKtcMce  of  the  nu« 
thorny  Thone  not  meeting  iJie  nuthoriiy 
tent  nmy  be  deemed  nupei  viwum  iindnr  pro»- 
rnt  law  If  thry  ro«ipon»lbly  direct  enipioypci, 
Thl»  te»t  hiid  bcrij  very  difficult  to  apply 
beciiUAe  mnny  nkllled  worker*  Jnrtrtcfitnlly 
direct  cinvorkeri  •iich  m  Um  nklllcd  em- 
ployee* and  apprentice*.  The  redenmtton 
w  >uld  requirn  that  rerpon^lblc  c1  rt-cHoM  of 
uiimt  enipluyee*  mu*t  be  tlio  pnnclpiil  func* 


tlon    In    order    tor    this    attribute    alone    to 
make  an  employee  a  supervisor. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  clarification  Is  to 
reduce  lltlgntlon  of  this  kind  of  issue  in 
representation  cases,  thereby  enabling  the 
Board  to  process  more  cases  and  to  do  so 
more  quickly. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  committee  hearing 
record  itself,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1919,  when  the  late  Senator 
Taft  was  giving  consideration  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  some  of 
us  met  with  him  many  times  and  at 
great  length.  Senator  Taft  at  that  time 
was  concerned  whether  the  definition  of 
"supervLsor"  should  not  be  tied  down — 
which  was  the  language  we  were  using  in 
those  days — and  made  more  limited  than 
in  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  fact 
is.  Mr.  President,  tliat  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  the  broad,  rather  gen- 
eral, and,  as  the  cases  have  proved,  some- 
what ambiguous  language  of  the  defini- 
tion in  the  act  with  regard  to  supervisors 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and 
caused  an  unnecessarily  heavy  caseload 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  some 
modificatioii  of  the  act. 

I  now  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee,  because  thi.s 
bears  on  the  question  whether  the  item 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page 
830  of  the  hearings.  I  was  cross-exam- 
ining the  chairman  of  the  Board.  I  a.^k 
Senators  to  look  at  the  subtitle  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  pace,  "Clarifying 
Definition  of  Supervisors." 

I  stated: 

The  policy  question  Is  not  broached  here. 
However,  the  application  of  this  section  for 
NIJJB  election  purposes  has  been  a  source 
of  dispute  and  confusion  and  litigation,  and 
much  delay. 

Frequently  emiiloyer.s  and  unions  seek 
exclusion  of  individuals  and  groups  and  bar- 
gaining units  contending  that  they  are  su|>er- 
visors.  As  I  understand  the  cases,  the  prob- 
lem arises  because  tiie  definition  is  so  broad. 
The  supervisor  Is  one  having  authority  "In 
the  Interest  of  the  employer  to  hire,  transfer, 
suspend,  lay  ofT,  recall,  promote,  discharge, 
assign,  reward,  or  discipline  other  employees, 
or  responsibly  to  direct  them,  or  to  adjust 
their  grievances,  or  effectively  to  recommend 
such  action.  If  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  not  of 
a  merely  routine  or  clerical  nature  but  re- 
quires the  use  of  Independent  Judgment." 
Tliat  U  what  the  law  lays. 

A«  I  said,  that  1m  what  th*  law  pro- 
vlden, 
I  then  Hald; 

Now,  thl«  UnKUAJi*"  that  I  •mphasl/ied  In 
readlMK  »urh  an  '  lriin«fer,"  "projnote,"  "an- 
slKn,"  "effectively  to  recimmrtid  such  ac- 
tion," 'r«'«pon»ibiy  to  diroci  them  '■-  this  em- 
phiiMl/.ed  jiinguiiifft  caiiwes  most  of  the  dlffl* 
cully  In  the  lower  eciiolnns  of  supervisors 
nnd  the  higher  xklllrd  echelons  of  employees, 

Knr  exnmple  mnny  skilled  W(»rkerf»  direct 
|ni»s  skilled  workers  In  their  tasks  The  di- 
rector uses  Judgment,  but  the  director  prob- 
ably will  not  have  any  of  the  other  authority, 
porliiips  only  the  asserted  power  to  effectively 
recommend  promoiton,  and  the  like  And  as 
you  know,  tiiere  uro  myriads  of  problem*  In 
cu»es  which  recpilre  detailed  hearing  becau-e 
there  are  such  Intermingling  o(  chnructerls- 
tlc*  of  workers  and  nuf>er visors. 

Now  It  was  suKitested  by  nim» — and  I  want 
yf»ur  \lfw  oti  It  that  purt  of  the  definition 
covering  authority  to  effectively  recommend 


such  action  be  eliminated  so  as  to  draw  the 
line  more  clearly.  AUo  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  language  "responsibly  to  direct"  might 
be  drawn  so  as  to  require  principal  or  major 
responsibility  that  is,  "whose  principal  or 
major  resptuislbliity  aliail  be  to  direct  other 
employees." 

The  Board  might  be  very  helpful  In  help- 
ing us  suggest  the  language  to  clarify  thla 
section  In  the  law  because  If  I  understand 
tlie  problem,  this  language  In  this  type  of 
representation  c^ise  gives  you  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  and  you  have  a  lot  of  time  taken  up 
by  It. 

I  wonder  If  we  could  not  be  of  help  to  you 
by  an  amendment  In  legislation  tills  year 
thai  would  clarify  that  section? 

Mr.  Leedom.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  replied: 

That  section  needs  to  be  clarified;  that  la 
a  Bource  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ua. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  made 
that  statement;  yet  we  hear  it  said  we 
did  not  go  into  the  matter.  I  am 
afraid.  Mr.  President,  I  probably  went 
into  the  matter  to  almost  tlie  point  of 
boredom  during  the  hearings,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  the  problem  incident 
to  the  definition  of  "supervisor"  has 
been  a  headache  to  the  Board  ever  since 
the  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  Leedom  is  not  the  only  member 
of  the  Board  who  heretofore  has  urued 
that  there  be  &i.^me  clarification  of  the 
lancuace.  The  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  of  tliat  opinion  for  a  long 
time. 

I  refer  Senators  to  page  831  of  the 
hearings: 

Senator  Morse  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr  Lkeoom  It  is  not  easy  to — I  think  It 
Is  not  eafy  to  frame  new  language  that  will 
be  sure  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble,  but  X 
think  there  la  room  for  Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  turn  to  the 
next  citation  m  the  hearings  on  which 
I  wish  to  comment 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  argument,  if  I  may.  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  want  to  proceed  with  some 
continuity,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  whatever  colloquy  the  Sen- 
ator may  desire  later, 

Mr.  Prrsldent.  there  was  also  discus- 
sion throughout  the  hearings  about  the 
Barba.'-h  survey  or  study.  Senators  will 
recall  that  In  19ftl  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  asked 
n  rrcuunucd  expert  In  this  field,  Mr. 
Biirbaah,  to  make  a  study  '^f  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  procedurei 
to  the  rnd  of  coming  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations for  •trramllning  which 
might  make  It  possible  to  lighten  th« 
load  of  the  Board  and  enable  11  to 
handle   cases   more   expeditiously, 

Mr.  Barbaah  came  forward  with  A 
series  of  recomendatlons  for  procedural 
changes  in  the  practices  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Here  Is  one 
which  ouuht  also  to  be  adopted  to  help 
improve  the  efllciency  of  the  Board  and 
reduce  much  of  the  wasted  time  which  U 
now  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Board 
bccnuf^e  of  some  ambiguities  which  are 
In  the  act. 
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I  recommend  the  amendment  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Board 
and  making  it  possible  for  the  Board,  in 
my  judgment,  to  remove  one  of  the  pro- 
cedural headaches  from  which  it  has 
suffered  since  1947. 

I  now  refer  the  Senate  to  page  1,298  of 
our  committee  hearings,  which  is  another 
place  in  the  record  in  which  there  was  a 
discussion  of  this  subject.  We  had  t)e- 
f  ore  us  at  that  time  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Board.  Senators  will  find  his 
testimony  on  Uiis  point  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1.298.  and  continuing  through  most 
of  page  1.299.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  read  it.  I  repeated  to  the  General 
Counsel  the  same  observations  which  I 
have  just  read  from  my  statement  in  Uie 
hearings  at  the  time  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  was  on  the  stand.  I  closed 
that  discussion  of  the  supervisor  mat- 
ter by  saying  to  the  General  Counsel: 

Now.  you  might  be  very  helpful  In  helping 
suggest  methods  of  helping  to  clarify  this 
langu.ige  with  tlie  end  In  mind  of  trying  to 
save  you  time  and  the  Board  in  huudiing 
these  so-called  sui>ervlsor  cases. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  committee  on  that? 

Mr.  Penton  replied: 

Yee.  Senator.  Unquestionably  the  defini- 
tion section  la  so  broad  as  to  produce  the 
kind  of  confusion  you  have  outlined. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  would  do  well  to 
look  at  the  problem  again  and  button  down 
the  supervisor  definition  so  aa  to  narrow  It. 

To  Illustrate,  a  so-called  leadman  does 
supervise  and  he  Is  nothing  any  more  than, 
nor  less  than,  an  ordinary  worker  with  a 
little  special  aptitude.  He  clearly  would  be 
tlie  kind  of  person  that  would  normally  fall 
into  the  bargaining  unit.  Sometimes  there 
are  hassles  of  over  such  people  and  I  think 
that  the  Congress  would  do  well  to  narrow 
that  definition. 

What  had  we  before  us?  In  efTect.  we 
had  the  recommendation  of  both  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  General 
Coun.'-el  of  the  Board,  that  we  should  do 
something  about  the  supervisory  defini- 
tion problem.  We  went  to  work  on  it. 
We  obtained  the  advice  of  unquestioned 
authorities  in  this  field  of  labor  relations. 

We  have  come  forward  with  a  defini- 
tion which  I  respectfully  submit  will  do 
the  Job.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  narrow 
the  supervisor  definition.  The  commit- 
tee has  embodied  Its  dcflnitlon  In  the 
bill.  We  have  checked  and  double- 
checked  It  with  the  authorities.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  get  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  endorse  this  defini- 
tion or  any  other  definition,  because 
members  of  the  Board  take  the  position 
that  It  Is  a  legislative  policy  matter, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  placed  In  the 
attitude  of  toklng  a  position  on  such  a 
policy  question.  Now  is  the  time  to  de- 
bate the  question  of  language.  There- 
fore. I  si>eak  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
still  stick  to  my  original  assertion  that 
there  were  no  hearings,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  word,  on  this  subject,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  lansuage 


contained  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  to  which  my 
friend  from  Oregon  is  referring,  on  page 
831.  We  might  go  back  to  page  830, 
where  the  discussion  begins.  The  entire 
discussion  is  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  down  to  the  point  where  he  asks 
a  question  of  Mr.  Leedom,  and  Mr.  Lee- 
dom says: 

I  think  It  Is  not  easy  to  frame  new  lan- 
guage that  will  t>e  sure  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble,  but  I  think  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. 

Tliat  was  Mr.  Leedom's  statement.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  if  Mr.  Leedom  ever 
submitted  any  language  to  help  clarify 
the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Neither  Mr.  Leedom  nor 
Mr.  Fenton  ever  submitted  any  language. 
They  both  made  it  very  clear  that  they 
were  not  going  to  participate  in  that 
kind  of  policy  determination.  We  ex- 
pre.ssed  regrets  that  they  took  that  posi- 
tion. It  happened  to  be  my  view  that 
they  should  have  made  some  legislative 
suggestions  to  us.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
question  their  right  to  take  the  position 
they  took. 

My  judgment  as  to  what  happened  be- 
fore they  came  before  the  committee  is 
that  they  apparently  decided  to  make  no 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee for  any  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  considered  that  to 
be  our  responsibility  and  not  theirs. 

However,  from  this  discussion  we  ob- 
tained verification  from  them  that  there 
was  need  for  a  narrowing  or  tightening 
of  the  supervisor  definition. 

In  the  light  of  their  statement  of  pol- 
icy, that  they  were  not  going  to  be  of  any 
help  in  drafting  the  language,  the  re- 
sponsibility was  placed  on  the  Senate 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  says  there 
were  no  hearings.  However,  the  issue 
was  before  us.  and  we  went  to  work  on 
the  draftsman.ship.  We  consulted  au- 
thorities in  this  field.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  have  come  forward 
with  good  language.  The  language  has 
been  in  print  since  May  30. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  been  no  pro- 
test from  the  Board.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  language  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  taking 
the  position  that  when  It  becomes  per- ' 
fectly  clear  that  there  Is  a  problem  In 
connection  with  existing  language  In  a 
law,  the  solution  Is  to  strike  corrective 
language  from  the  bill.  The  top  officials 
of  the  Board,  who  are  afTected  by  the 
language,  say  that  It  should  be  modified 
in  some  way,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
participate  In  any  recommendation  for 
lu  modification.  The  Job,  then,  Is  for 
f  he  committee  to  try  to  draft  aome  legis- 
lation which  will  solve  the  problem, 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,  That  was  done,  and  we 
fubmlt  the  language. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
eona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  the  Senate  whether  any  representa- 


tive of  labor  appeared  to  testify  as  to  tha 
need  for  this  change,  or  whether  any 
representative  of  management  appeared 
to  testify  on  the  need  for  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  did  not  have  any 
hearing,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  using  that  term,  on  a 
proposal  for  a  specific  modification  of 
the  supervisor  definition.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  our 
total  hearings  show  that  there  is  a  need, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  case- 
load of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  for  the  adoption  of  procedural 
changes  and  definition  changes  which 
will  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  act 
and  lighten  the  load  of  the  Board. 
What  we  are  saying  to  the  Senate  is  that 
we  think  the  record  clearly  shows  that  a 
modification  of  the  definition  of  "super- 
visor" would  greatly  lighten  the  work  ol 
the  Board. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Referring  to  the 
testimony  on  pages  1298  and  1299.  again 
the  major  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  language  in  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  comes  from  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  read  what  Mr.  Fen- 
ton said  when  the  question  was  finally 
put  to  him : 

I  think  that  the  Congress  would  do  well 
to  look  at  the  problem  again — 

He  said,  "the  Congress  would  do  well." 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  using  the 
term  "we"  in  reference  to  some  group  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  which  was  look- 
ing into  the  question.  The  first  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  saw  of  this  lan- 
guage was  in  the  full  committee,  when 
the  bill  was  before  us.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  recall,  I  questioned  at 
that  time  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
insert  such  language.  I  had  heard  of  no 
hearings.  There  were  no  hearings,  as 
such.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
admitted  it.  I  think  possibly  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  saying  that  the  question 
of  language  should  be  explored.  I  think 
we  should  hold  hearings  on  it.  and  devise 
some  new  language.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  not  satisfied  that 
this  proposal  is  the  result  of  a  study  by 
the  Senate  committee,  or  any  represen- 
tatives of  the  Senate  committee, 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  Senator's  observation. 
The  language  was  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee print  from  the  beginning, 

Mr,  OOLDWATER,  What  was  the 
first  day  that  we  saw  the  committee 
print? 

Mr,  MORSE,  May  30.  When  the 
Senator  says  that  Congress  should  make 
a  study,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  htm 
that  If  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  labor  legis- 
lation is  not  a  segment  of  Congress 
which  should  consider  the  matter,  I  do 
not  know  what  part  of  Congress  should 
make  the  study. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  The  Usue  was  raised  In 
connection  with  the  "no  man's  land" 
problem.  It  was  raised  in  connection 
with  the  heavy  caseload  of  the  Board. 
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i^eiOntinn  It  .seeks  to  administer;  but  it    ment.    To  me,  the  issue  which  is  pre-        But  at  that  point  this  clause  has  been 


uthcr  eoiplu)'tfc«  niutl  Oc  Uic  i;rinc-li;ttl  luuc* 


your  \tfw  (Ml  It     thiit  piirt  of  the  dcnmiion 
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It  was  raised  In  connection  with  the 
various  recommendations,  which  we  dis- 
cussed and  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Barbash  report,  as  to  how  we  could 
streamline  the  Board.  It  became  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  subcommittee  that 
after  Leedom  and  Fenton  had  testified 
as  to  the  need  for  tightening  of  the  defi- 
nition, we  should  go  to  work. 

The  Senator  says  he  does  not  know 
who  the  group  was.  The  Senators  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  thought 
that  the  definition  should  be  modified. 
They  went  to  work  on  it.  We  submitted 
a  recommendation,  which  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted,  and  then  tlie  full  com- 
mittee adopted  it,  and  here  we  are. 
That  is  following  very  carefully  the  reg- 
ular procedure  in  the  legislative  process 
in  initiating  a  change  in  a  bill  which  is 
the  subject  matter  before  a  committee 
for  modification. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.      I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands that  I  have  always  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem  because  of  his  de- 
termination that  the  procedures  of  tlie 
Senate  be  followed.  I  admire  his  stand 
on  that  question.  Therefore,  I  find  it  a 
little  difficult  to  square  his  statements 
tonight  witli  what  has  historically  been 
his  position. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  heard  no  discussion  of  this  problem.  I 
have  read  the  language  the  Senator  has 
read,  at  pages  8,T0.  831.  and  also  at 
pages  1298  and  1299.  I  suggest  to  him, 
in  all  fairness,  that  when  one  Senator 
apix^ars  as  a  witness,  in  conjunction 
with  otiiers.  and  does  all  the  testifying. 
and  then  asks  one  question  of  a  witne.ss, 
and  the  witness  agrees  with  him.  that 
that  does  not  constitute  a  hearing,  as  I 
understand  a  hearing. 

Po.ssibly  we  should  examine  the  fle'd, 
for  I  do  not  agree  that  we  have  had  ade- 
quate exploration  of  it,  and  I  do  not  re- 
call one  word  being  said  about  this  mat- 
ter in  the  subcommittee  as  a  discussion 
group. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yiekP 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  first  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  We  had  the  two  top  ex- 
perts come  before  our  committee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  General 
Counsel,  and  they  testified  that  there 
was  need  for  a  modification.  They  would 
not  tell  us  what  form  it  should  take. 
However,  wlien  we  read  their  replies,  the 
language  becomes  quite  clear  by  implica- 
tion. When  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
proposal  for  a  modification,  it  was  along 
the  general  obectives  that  these  gentle- 
men apparently  had  in  mind. 

The  .second  point  is  that  there  certain- 
ly was  discussion — I  am  sorry  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  does  not  recall  it — and 
I  know  what  I  discussed,  and  certainly 
there  was  discassion  in  the  subcommittee 
in  regard  to  the  need  for  modification  of 
the  supervisor  definition.  There  was  not 
a  lengthy  discussion.  We  did  not  discu.s.s 
it  for  a  long  time,  because  there  seemed 
to  be  quick  agreement  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  definition  of 
supervisor.    We  had  made  a  rather  ex- 


tensive record  on  the  no  man's  land 
Issue,  on  the  caseload  of  the  Board,  and 
on  the  need  of  the  Board  for  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  Its  appropriations  if  it  is 
to  do  a  good  job.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  because  there  was  not  a  long  debate 
about  it  there  was  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  a  tightening  up  of  the 
definition  should  be  recommended  to  the 
full  committee.  We  did  so,  and  we  put 
it  into  the  committee  print,  and  here  it  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  With  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  Senator,  in  whom  I  have  great 
confidence.  I  feel  that  the  only  person 
who  made  the  recommendation  is  the 
Senator  from  Oiegon.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Leedom  did  not  feel  he  could  write  the 
language  or  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
language.  At  page  831.  I  read  the  Sena- 
tors language:  Of  course.  I  recognize 
your  position — can  t  very  well  say  write 
it  f<n-  me."  " 

Mr.  MORSE  I  should  like  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  at  that  point.  I  said 
that  at  that  point  because,  if  the  Senator 
will  go  back  to  the  opening  statement  of 
Judge  Leedom.  he  had  made  it  very  clear 
when  he  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  he  \^as  not  going  to  be  drawn 
into  a  recommendation  on  any  policy 
matter. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  there  to 
an.swer  questions  the  best  way  he  could 
as  to  what  had  happened.  He  made  it 
very  clear  in  his  opening  statement  that 
he  was  not  going  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation. The  lan;;uage  the  Senator 
has  read  refers  back  to  Judge  Leedom  s 
position  taken  by  him  at  the  beginning, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  the  language  in 
the  bill  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATiLR.  I  shall  not  pro- 
long the  argument.  I  wish  to  reiteraU^". 
however,  what  I  attempted  to  bring  out, 
that  the  language  in  section  631  resulted 
frcm  the  long  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law  should  be 
amended.  It  was  never  discussed  in  the 
subcommittee.  I  do  not  recall  any  ex- 
pert saying  that  we  should  adopt  this 
exact  language.  I  might  have  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  some 
language  in  between — and  I  .say  this  to 
the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— but  tliere  lia.s  never  been  a  case 
made  for  the  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 601.  That  is  why  I  have  offered  my 
amendment  to  strike  section  601.  so  that 
the  language  miy  continue  as  it  is  now 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  until  such  time 
as  we  can  hold  hearings  and  allow  labor 
and  management  and  others  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  m  a  mo- 
ment. I  should  like  to  finish  the  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The 
record  will  show  also  that  I  asked  simi- 
lar questions  of  Mr.  Leedom  and  Mr. 
Fenton  with  reL;ard  to  guards.  Both  of 
them  said  in  effect  that  guards  involved 
a  very  small  number  of  ca.ses,  and  that 
the  major  problem  was  in  regard  to  su- 
pervisors, not  in  regard  to  guards. 


I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  In 
regard  to  the  procedure  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  drafting  of  the  section.  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  if  we  should 
follow  strictly  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  tile  Senator  from  Arizona, 
large  sections  of  most  major  bills  which 
come  before  a  committee  would  have  to 
be  eliminated  on  the  ground  that  no 
witnesses  had  been  called  to  testify  on 
particular  language. 

I  believe  it  Is  fundamental  In  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties  in  connection 
with  the  le'M.slative  process  that  the  job 
of  a  legislative  committee,  as  I  see  it.  is 
to  conduct  hearings  on  policy  questions 
involved  in  controveisial  legislation,  but 
that  the  job  of  drafting  the  proposeti 
legislation  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
objectives  rests  with  the  memljers  of  the 
committee.  When  we  came  to  the  drafts- 
manship job  in  committee,  we  certainly 
should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  call  witnesses  to  tell  us  whether 
this  word,  phrase,  or  clause  should  be 
included  in  the  definition.  What  we  did 
was  to  conduct  hearings,  as  the  record 
will  show,  on  the  overall  program  of 
labor  legislation.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  it  developed  that  one  of  the 
headaches  of  the  Board  arose  out  of  su- 
pervisory ca«es.  A.*-,  a  result,  a  dcfiiution 
which  would  seek  to  eliminate  that  prob- 
lem was  drafted  and  recommended  by 
an  overwh'>lming  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  here  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  my  judgment,  that  proce- 
dure is  in  keeping  with  the  carrv-ing  out 
of  the  hearing  functions  and  the  draft- 
ing functions  of  the  committee  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  D.ikota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  shall  speak  on  two  a,spects  of  the 
matter  under  discussion:  first,  whether 
the  General  Counsel  should  recommend 
policy  to  Congress.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  Judge  Leedom  was  nomi- 
nated, and  his  nomination  was  confirmed 
for  a  position  on  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  he  was  recommended 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  his  experi- 
ence had  been  in  the  judiciary.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Dakota.  He  was  not  urged  or  ad- 
vocated by  anyone  as  a  paitisan  on  the 
subject  of  labor-management  legislation, 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  he  was 
recommended  on  the  basis  that  he  would 
brmg  to  his  position  a  judicial  back- 
ground and  would  apply  himself  with  a 
judicial  attitude  to  the  problems  which 
might  come  before  the  Board.  I  think 
that  explains  his  position. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  not  a.s.'^ume  that  I  was 
criticizing  Judge  Leedom  because  he  did 
not  recommend  specific  language.  He 
certainly  had  the  right  to  take  tlie  posi- 
tion he  took,  and  I  said  he  had  tJie  right 
to  take  such  a  position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  respect 
the  Senator's  statement  on  that  point. 
I  desire  to  .say  about  Judne  Leedoms 
background,  and  also  in  defense  of  it. 
that  I  myself  think  that  when  a  board 
has  at  least  quasijudicial  responsibility. 
It  should  maintain  a  position  of  impar- 
tiality; it  should  be  sympathetic  to  the 
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legislation  It  seeks  to  administer:  but  It 
should  not  seek  to  prescribe  policy  for 
Congress.  It  should  report  administra- 
tive problems  In  the  administration  of 
a  law.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should  ex- 
pect members  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  recommend  policy,  which 
is  for  Congress  to  determine,  any  more 
than  we  should  expect  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  or  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  before 
Congressional  committees  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  Congress 
.•should  determine  concerning  matters  of 
legislative  policy.  They  might  report  to 
us  on  the  administrative  problems  of  the 
law;  but,  if  they  take  the  position  that 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  determine  what 
the  law  shall  be,  I  respect  that  position. 

Second,  I  wi.sh  to  speak  about  the 
supervisory  employee  matter.  Again.  I 
disclaim  any  responsibihty  for  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  or  authority  m  the 
field  of  labor  legislation.  But  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  became  in- 
volved in  labor  legi.slation.  At  that  time, 
in  1946.  we  encountered  the  problem  of 
the  definition  of  "supervisory  employ- 
ees.' The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in 
1946.  and  vetoed  by  President  Truman, 
and  which  happened  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
merely  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  real  problem  in  defining  what 
was  a  supervisory  employee. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
at  that  tune  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — or  per- 
haps It  was  then  simply  called  the  Com- 
imttee  on  Latx)r  I  recall  appearing  be- 
fore the  Senator  when  we  discussed  labor 
legislation  then.  As  a  result  of  the  study 
I  made  at  that  time,  when  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  80th  Congress,  in  January 
1947. 1  felt  that  there  should  be  a  defini- 
tion of  •supervisory  employees"  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  such  em- 
ployees, whose  respoi.sibilities  were  not 
wholly  that  of  supervision,  not  wholly 
that  of  management  to  be  represented 
by  and  to  t)e  members  of  a  lat>or  organi- 
zation. 

In  January  1947.  following  the  veto 
Of  the  1946  bill.  I  ii.troduced  a  bill  in 
which  I  attempted  to  define  "super- 
visory employees  ■  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  certain  F>er:ons.  having  some 
responsibihty  for  supervision,  to  have 
the  benefits  of  memtxrship  in  labor  or- 
ganizations. My  particular  point  of 
view  at  that  time  was  not  accepted  in 
the  definition  provided  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  It 
Is  not  an  opinion  I  get  superficially 
from  any  present  attitude,  but  it  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  we 
needed  to  draw  a  line  ver>'  carefully  in 
this  field,  which  caused  me  to  include 
something  on  that  subject  in  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  1947.  which  was 
the  bill  on  which  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  conducted  hearings  which  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  think  the  definition  which  Is  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  with  respect  to  super- 
visory employees  could  stand   impiove- 
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ment.  To  me.  the  Issue  which  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  J  is  merely  this:  Is  the  definition 
proposed  in  the  bill  better  than  the 
definition  which  exists  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act?  In  my  judgment,  the  defi- 
nition proposed  in  the  bill  is  better  than 
the  definition  now  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  striking 
this  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor;  but  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wishes  to  ask  me  a  question  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  a  question.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpo.se. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  shall  seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota — and  in  this  con- 
nection I  should  hke  the  attention  also 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York — 
I  do  not  have  before  me  the  exact  lan- 
guage used  by  Senator  Taft  in  1949 
concerning  the  definition;  but  I  know 
that  by  1949  Senator  Taft  thought  we 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  the  defi- 
nition, because  even  as  early  as  that 
there  was  some  discussion  to  the  effect 
that  the  definition  of  supervisor  was 
creating  a  so-called  logjam  or  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  litigation  v.hich  legis- 
lative clarification  would  help  to  pre- 
vent. I  am  satisfied  that  since  1947 
the  evidence  has  been  cumulative. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  saying  that  he  thinks  that  at 
least  the  language  we  have  proposed  is 
an  improvement  over  that  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  My  recollection  is  tliat  in 
1949  no  language  was  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  in  the  present  law.  We 
thought  the  subject  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined at  that  time.  Now  I  see  that  we 
are  playing  the  same  game  again.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  subject 
should  be  examined  further,  when  we 
know  that  some  change  is  required,  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  recalls  the 
discussion  at  that  time,  I  assume. 

Mr.  IVES.  Oh.  yes;  we  recognized  the 
need  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
view  expre.sscd  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  whether  the  definition  proposed  in 
the  bill  is  a  better  definition  than  that 
contained  in  the  existing  law.  I  have 
studied  section  601,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence I  see  in  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
compared  with  the  language  in  the  pres- 
ent law  is  that  one  clause  has  been 
stricken  in  the  bill  on  line  15.    It  reads: 

TTie  term  "supervisor"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual having  authiorlty.  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  employer,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay 
off.  recall,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  re- 
ward, or  discipline  other  employees. 

Down  to  that  point  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  identical  with  that  of  the  present 
law,  word  for  word. 


But  at  that  point  this  clause  has  been 
stricken:    "Or    responsibility    to    direct 

them." 

My  query  is:  Why  does  the  mere  elim- 
ination of  the  language  "responsibility 
to  direct  them"  improve  the  definition? 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  if  the  Senator  will 
glance  down  at  line  16,  he  will  see:  "or 
one  who  does  effectively  recommend." 

And  on  line  17;  "whose  principal  func- 
tion." 

In  the  litigated  cases  themselves  it  is 
found  that  much  of  the  controversy  is 
over  the  very  language  which  we  have 
stricken,  the  lan:-;uage  in  the  present  law 
"responsibly  direct."  So  we  struck  it 
out  and  reworded  it  because  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  language  was  stirring  up 
a  lot  of  litigation  and  was  causing  much 
difiBculty  for  the  Board.  We  struck  that 
and  included  as  a  test  whether  the  em- 
ployees were  exercising  supervisory  pow- 
ers. Did  they  in  fact  "effectively  rec- 
ommend" such  action?  Is  that  their  re- 
sponsibility? Is  their  "principal"  func- 
tion to  direct  other  employees? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  language  was 
in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  difference  is  that 
this  language  would  require  them  do  it. 
rather  than  just  be  based  upon  pur- 
ported authority  to  do  it,  as  provided  by 
the  existing  law.  The  law  provides  au- 
thority to  do  it ;  but  this  language  would 
put  the  Board  in  a  position  to  determine 
the  matter.  The  objective  is  to  have 
them  do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  the  difference.  The 
present  law  provides  that  if  he  has  au- 
thority to  do  it.  he  is  a  supervisor.  The 
language  now  recommended  saj-s  he 
must  do  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  test  is  whether  he 
does  do  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  my  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GOLDWATER  1  wishcs  to  havc  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  his  amendment.  Let  us  have  them 
ordered  now,  so  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  know. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  yield  to  me.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  only  difference 
would  be  that 'the  recommended  section 
would  strike  out  the  words  "or  respon- 
sibly to  direct  them,"  and  would  insert 
the  words  "or  one  who  does  effectively 
recommend  such  action,  or  whose  prin- 
cipal function  is  responsibly  to  direct 
other  tmployees" — as  a  supervisor.     The 
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recommended  lanpruage  Is  that  only  one 
who  has  such  authority  and  exercises  It 
is  a  supervisor. 

I  believe  it  to  be  very  important  that 
we  weigh  this  matter  carefully.  I  was 
mayor  of  Cleveland  when  unionized  men 
worked  in  supervisory  positions  or  posi- 
tions in  which  they  directed.  They  were 
there  to  command;  but  I  found  that  they 
were  unionizing,  rather  than  directing 
workers. 

So  this  provision  cannot  be  looked  up- 
on lightly.  It  is  admitted  that  it  will 
narrow  the  definition  of  "supervisor." 
Regardless  of  how  we  may  narrow  it, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
be  deluged  with  actions  on  this  subject, 
because  this  will  be  the  doorway  for  the 
expansion  of  membership. 

I  recognize  that  the  purpose  In  this 
case  is  a  sincere  one.  But  I  wonder 
whether  the  proposal  will  improve  the 
present  law.  Prom  my  standpoint,  I  am 
not  willing  to  begin  to  indulge  in  doubts. 

The  language  will  have  to  show  clearly 
that  it  will  be  an  improvement.  I  have 
a  grave  question  about  the  advisability 
of  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  persons 
who  are  called  supervisors.  Manage- 
ment and  employers  are  entitled  to  have 
good  faith  and  loyalty  shown  by  those 
who  are  employed  in  supervisory  capaci- 
ties. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  issue  has  been  clearly  drawn.  But  I 
Invite  attention  to  page  69  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  where  the  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  are  clearly  shown.  The  text 
of  the  existing  act  is  shown,  and  the 
words  proposed  to  be  stricken  are  shown 
in  brackets,  and  the  new  words  proposed 
to  be  substituted  are  shown  in  italics. 
As  I  examine  that  part  of  the  report,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  new  definition 
would  draw  a  line  between  a  matter  of 
fact  and  a  possibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  difference  between 
an  objective  test  and  the  existence  of  a 
possibility,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  says. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
Under  existing  law  a  supervisor  is  a 
person  who  has  authority  Lo  regulate  or 
responsibly  to  direct  employees  or 
effectively  to  recommend  such  action. 
The  language  proposed  would  strike  out 
that  provision  and  would  insert  the 
words  "or  one  who  does  effectively 
recommend  such  action,  or  whose  prin- 
cipal function  is  responsibly  to  direct 
other  employees." 

It  seems  to  me  the  change  would  be 
a  useful  one.  in  that  it  would  give  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  a  firm 
test  as  regards  who  constitutes  super- 
visory employees:  and  I  believe  that  the 
language  of  the  existing  act  leaves  a 
gray  area  which  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  trouble  the  Board  has  in  deter- 
mining who  are  supervisory  employees. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota;  he  has  stated  the 
ca;,e  exactly  in  tlie  way  intended. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche]  when  he  says  this  matter  is  a 
very  serious  one  which  should  not  be 
dealt  with  lightly. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  that 
has  been  my  stand  on  this  matter.  It  is 
Important:  and  we  do  not  have  from 
either  labor  or  management  any  testi- 
mony as  to  the  need  for  the  provision  set 
forth  at  this  pouit  in  the  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  I  never  heard  the  matter  dis- 
cussed until  it  was  brought  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  5  days  before  the  bill 
was  reported;  and  at  that  time  I  rai.sed 
some  question  about  it,  and  suggested 
that  I  wished  to  have  it  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  may  be  need  for  a  change:  but  I 
suggest  that  the  need  has  not  been 
shown,  other  than  by  means  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  conducted  the  colloquy  al- 
most by  himself,  except  when  the  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  the  gentlemen 
who  are  referred  to  in  the  committee 
report. 

That   Is   why   I   have   submitted   the 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  lanquage. 
I    am   not    unalterably    opposed    to    a 
change  in  the  definition,  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  procedure  of  this  sort. 

I  can  recall  the  situation  when  the 
amendments  were  called  up  just  30  days 
ago.  At  that  time  it  was  argued  that 
hearings  on  them  had  not  been  had.  To 
my  knowledge,  this  matter  has  not  been 
discu.ssed  at  the  hearings  by  anyone  ex- 
cept the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed  the 
questions. 

I  .should  like  to  know  how  labor  and 
management  stand  on  this  matter,  and 
I  should  also  like  to  have  the  advantage 
of  hearings  on  it.  before  we  decide  to 
change  at  all  the  language  of  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
say  that  I  voted  for  the  Knowland 
amendments;  and  the  fact  that  hearings 
had  not  been  held  on  them  did  not  affect 
my  position. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  refer- 
ring to  the  position  taken  by  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  in  that  respect. 

I  promise  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  if  this  section  is  stricken  out.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  have  proper  hearings  held 
on  this  matter,  so  we  can  reach  a  sensi- 
ble conclusion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  T  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment,  although  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
shall  do  so  in  full  realization  that  this 
section  may  be  a  perfectly  proper  one. 

But  having  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee   for    some   3    years.    I    know    of 


nothing  before  the  committee  which 
would  enable  me  to  vote  intelligently 
on  what  I  am  afraid  will  be  an  extremely 
important  matter. 

I  shall  join  any  Senator  In  reporting 
amendatory  language  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  needed  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  now  have 
sufficient  information  on  which  to  base 
.such  a  decision,  even  though,  for  aught 
I  know,  the  rea.soning  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  be  perfectly  proper 
and  he  may  be  entirely  correct. 

So  J  shall  vote  to  leave  the  law  as  It 
now  stands,  until  we  know  which  way  to 
move. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  placing  this  language 
In  the  bill  was  to  clarify  the  procedures 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
so  as  to  give  it  more  precise  guideposts 

in  making  correct  judgment.s  as  to  who 
are  supervisors.  I  think  this  language 
of  the  bill  will  help  in  that  way,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  strike  It 
out. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  hearing  when 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  the  dis- 
cussion with  both  the  counsel  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Both  of  them 
indicated  that  the  problem  is  a  serious 
one. 

This  provision  was  in  the  bill  through- 
out its  consideration  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  and 
I  do  not  believe  any  attempt  was  made 
at   that   time   to   strike   it   out. 

The  change  proposed  by  the  bill  Is  a 
helpful  one,  and  for  that  reason  this 
provision  was  included  in  the  bill— and 
not  becau.se  we  wanted  to  blur  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  employer. 
That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  or  my  intention.  This 
language  was  included  in  the  bill,  not 
as  a  subterfuge,  but  in  order  to  clarify 
the  matter  and  to  help  in  connection 
with  the  problem. 

So  I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

I  believe  that  In  the  next  few  month* 
we  shall  have  a  chance  to  consider  how 
the  Board  deals  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Dworshak 

John.ston,  S  C 

Allott 

E  AStland 

Jordan 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Barrett 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

BeiiU 

Frear 

Kerr 

Bible 

PulbrlKht 

Knowland 

Brlcker 

Ooldwater 

Kuchel 

Brul«e» 

Oreeii 

Lausch* 

Bvlsh 

Hayden 

Long 

Byrd 

HeiinlngB 

MaKmison 

Capchart 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Carlson 

Hill 

Mansfield 

Carroll 

Hoblltzell 

Martin,  Iowa 

CMt.  N.  J 

Holland 

Martin.  Pa. 

Case,  8  Dak. 

H rusk a 

McClellan 

Church 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Clark 

Ives 

Monroney 

Cooper 

Jack.'.oa 

Morse 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Morton 

Curtis 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Dlrksen 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 
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Neuberger 

P»8tor« 

Payne 

Potter 
Proxmlre 
Purtell 
Revercomb 
.  Kobertson 


Russell 
Schoeppe'. 
Smith.  MiMne 
Smith   N   J. 
Spnrkmaii 
Stennl.i 
Symlnpto-i 
Talmadge 


Thvirmond 

Walking 

Wiloy 

Williams 

Yarborough 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  C'FFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Several  Senators.   Vote!   Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr   CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

The  FRFSIDING  OITICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nt'braJ-ka. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  amendment  oflerod  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GOLDWATER]  should  be  afirced  to.  The 
amendment  would  str.ke  from  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  propo.'cd  change  in  the 
dcHnition  of  a  supcrv.sar. 

For  many  years  theie  was  controversy 
and  much  confusion,  with  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  and  attempts  to  Iccrislate  to 
decide  who  was  a  supervisor  and  who 
was  not.  In  other  wc  rds.  when  was  an 
Individual  a  part  of  manapement  and 
when  was  the  individual  a  part  of  the 
labor  force? 

The  definition  In  the  present  law  has 
been  clarified  by  the  ccurts  after  11  years 
of  litigation,  no  that  now  both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  union;  know  pretty  well 
what  constitutes  supervisory  personnel. 
If  we  change  the  defli.ition  it  will  mean 
new  interpretations  aiid  new  rulings.  If 
we  change  this  defirution.  as  to  which 
there  has  been  no  request  for  change 
either  by  labor  or  management,  then  we 
shall  upset  the  existin?  situation.  There 
will  then  be  requests  for  more  rulings 
and  more  court  decisions:  there  will  be 
more  delay  and  more  confusion. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]  is  to  retain  the  language  of 
the  present  law.  Certainly  there  are  in- 
dividuals in  a  business  establishment 
who  rightfully  must  b<  classified  as  man- 
aL;ement.  1  hat  matte  has  been  clarified 
now.  By  rea.son  of  tae  court  decisions 
of  the  last  11  years  tlie  issue  Is  settled. 

Many  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments carry  the  languige  of  the  present 
law.  To  change  thai  language  would 
upset  all  the  rulings  and  would  make 
new  rulincs  necessary:  and  there  would 
result  confusion,  contest,  litigation,  and 
uncertainty. 

The  amendment  offe:  ed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  b?  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.    \'ote!   Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  only  a  few  moments,  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  is  simply  be- 
cau.se  the  question  has  not  been  settled 
that  we  urge  the  adoption  of  .section  601, 
so  as  to  give  certainty  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "supervisor"  because  in 
representation  case  after  representation 
case  there  has  been  litigation  to  deter- 
mine who  is  or  who  is  not  a  supervisor. 
That   issue  can   alway.s  be  raised   in  a 


representation  case,  and  it  is  being 
raised  constantly  in  representation 
cases,  because  there  is  not  a  subjective 
test.  The  definition  which  is  offered 
will  give  a  subjective  test. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ives  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy],  I  urge  that  the 
^amendment  be  rejected. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
-  Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  GOLDWATER  I.  Oh  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  M.ANSPIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas  1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  O'Mahoney),  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersJ,  are  absent  on 
oITicial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votm,:,'.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  OMahoneyJ,  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
LangerI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Butler],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  ThyeJ,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
S.^ltonstallI,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  LancefI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


Allott 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Barrett 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Hoblltzell 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bu-h 

Hru.-ka 

Rusfiell 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Smith.  N.J 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Talmadge 

Dlrk.sen 

Martin.  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Dwor.shak 

McClellan 

Watklns 

Ea-stland 

Morton 

Williams 

Frear 

Mundt 

NAYS — 47 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Jordan 

Anderson 

Fvilbrlght 

Kefauver 

Beail 

Green 

Kennedy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Kerr 

Carlson 

Hennlngs 

Kuchel 

Carroll 

Hill 

Long 

Case,  N.  J. 

Humphrey 

Magnu.son 

Case,  S   Dak. 

Ives 

Malone 

Church 

Jackson 

Mansfield 

Clark 

Javlts 

McNamara 

Co3por 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Monroney 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Morse 

Murray 
Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pavne 


Bennett 

Butler 

Chavez 

Douglas 


Proxmlre  Wiley 

Smith,  Maine  Tarborough 

Sparkman  Young 
Symington 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Flanders 

Gore 
Langer 

O'Mahoney 


Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Thye 


So  Mr.  Goldwater's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Goldwater  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34,  line  19. 
after  the  word  "committee"  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  comma. 

In  line  20  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the 
words  "or  plan",  and  insert  "group,  asso- 
ciation, or  plan,"  before  the  word  "in". 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "employ- 
ment." it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
period  a  comma:  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and  includes  any  local.  State, 
regional,  national,  or  international  or- 
ganization composed  of  representatives 
of  labor  organizations." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wish  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  simple  amendment,  which  takes 
care  of  certain  technical  defects  in  the 
bill  which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy],  who  is  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  accept  the  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  make  sure 
that  such  organizations  as  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teamsters,  and  such  peo- 
ple as  Brewster,  the  former  president  of 
it.  who  told  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  that  it  had  no  authority  to 
investigate  him,  are  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  act. 

The  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing :  On  page  34  it  would  insert  a  comma 
in  line  19,  after  the  word  "committee"; 
in  line  20,  on  page  34,  it  would  strike 
out  the  words  "or  plan"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "group,  associa- 
tion, or  plan";  and  at  the  end  of  that 
paragraph  insert  the  following  words: 
"and  includes  any  local.  State,  regional, 
national,  or  international  organization 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor  or- 
ganizations." 

In  order  to  include  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, we  must  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  "labor  organization"  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  language  in  tlie  bill 
covers  organizations  lilce  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teamsters.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  labor  organization  in  tlie  bill, 
at  page  35,  line  19,  reads: 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  Joint  board,  joint 
council,  or  other  association  or  aggregation 
of  labor  organizations,  as  heretofore  defined, 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  international 
labor  organization  other  than  a  State  or 
local  central  body. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  will  reassure  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  delighted 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  necessai-y.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  short  state- 
ment explaining  tlie  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Allott 

amendment  of  detinition  of  "labor 

organization" 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
provide  a  less  restrictive  detinition  of  "la- 
bor organization"  which  will  be  consistent 
With  the  objectives  of  titles  I  through  V. 
The  committee  print  definition  is  taken 
from  the  National  Lat>or  Relations  Act  but 
however  adequate  it  may  be  for  purposes 
of  that  Act's  provisions,  it  appears  unduly 
narrow  to  encompass  all  the  labor  organi- 
zations which  appear  to  be  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  imder  the  reporting,  election,  and 
trusteeship  titles  of  the  bill.  The  amended 
definition,  for  example,  includes  local.  State, 
regional,  national,  and  international  organ- 
izations composed  of  representatives  of  la- 
bor organizations,  which  liave  been  omitted 
from  the  definition  in  the  committee  print. 
A  further  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
"labor  organization"  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  definitions  of  "employer"  and  "em- 
ployee"  on  which  this  definition  is  based. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  a 
question  on  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  the  request  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  was  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and  the  request  was  suflRciently 
seconded  by  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate; therefore  the  yea  and  nay  vote  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Chair. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senate  that  if  any  of  the.se  amendments 
had  been  offered  to  the  committee — and 
not   one   of   them   was   ofifered   to   the 


committee — they  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted Immediately.  I  made  the  state- 
ment this  morning  that  I  would  accept 
the  amendments,  and  all  of  them  could 
have  been  accepted  within  10  minutes 
without  the  necessity  of  a  yea  and  nay 
vote.  This  amendment  is  of  no  substan- 
tive importance,  and  it  meiely  goes  to 
make  what  is  a  synthetic  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
certainly  con-ect.  If  we  need  to  have 
yea  and  nay  votes  in  order  to  rea.ssure 
ourselves,  let  us  ro  ahead  and  have  them. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yea 
and  nay  vote  be  withdrawn.  It  will  not 
accomplish  anythini,'.  There  seems  to 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  JENNER.     I  obiect. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard.     The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  Chief  CTeik  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      I  announce    that 
tlie    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 
Chavez  1.  the  Senators  from   Tenne.ssee 
I  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Kefauver  1 ,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Wyoming   I  Mr.  OMahoneyI. 
and    the    Senator    from    Florida     I  Mr. 
Smathers]   are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Kefau- 
ver I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMahoneyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers  J  would  each  vote 
"Yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  I,  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Flanders  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Lancer),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Butler  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  (Mr.  ThyeJ  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Butler  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Flanders),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (  Mr.  Lan- 
cer), and  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
"Yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 83 


Aiken 

Allott 

Andrrson 

Karrett 

Beau 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Ba-^h 

Hyrd 

Capehart 

Carl.son 

Carroll 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  S.  Oak. 

Church 

Clarlc 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


DlrlcKen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Ea-Htland 

EUender 

Frear 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Haydcn 

Hetiiilngs 


Johnson,  Tex. 

John.ston,  8.  C. 

Jordan 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kurhcl 

Lausrlie 

I'Otlg 

M  iKinL-'on 


Hlrkcnlooper  M;ik>iip 

Hill  Maiisfifld 

HoblltzeU  Mivrtln,  Iowa 

Holliind  Martin.  Pa. 

Hr\i.ska  McClellan 

Humphrey  McNamara 

Ives  Monroney 

JackRon  Morse 

Javlts  Morton 

Jenner  Mundt 


Murray 

Neuberger 

I'aKtore 

I'ayne 

Poiter 

Proxmlre 

Purteil 

Uevercomb 


Robertson  Talmadge 

Russell  TTiurtnond 

Bchoeppel  Watlcln* 

Smith.  Maine  Wiley 

Smith    N.  J  William* 

Sparkman  Yarborough 

Biennis  Youinj 
Symington 

NAYS— 2 

Ervln  Pulbright 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Bennett 
Butler 
Chaves 
Flunders 


Gore 
Kefauver 
Langer 
O'Muhuney 


Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Thye 


So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  he  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
to  the  desk,  for  printing,  three  amend- 
ments, the  purposes  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

The  first  amendment  Is  on  page  22. 
lines  15  and  16.  It  provides  that  not 
only  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  also  the 
individual  members  of  the  umoas,  may 
file  suits. 

The  second  amendment  tightens  the 
clerical  employee  exemption,  so  that  It 
cannot  be  tised  as  a  dodge.  That  amend- 
ment is  on  page  7.  line  14. 

The  third  amendment  eliminates  the 
dollar  limit  exemption  from  the  re- 
ports— sections  101,  102.  and  103. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  may  be 
printed  and  may  lie  on  the  table,  to  be 
brought  up  at  a  later  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ofTcr 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page  17.  line 
22.  after  "thereunder."'  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "or  with  intent  to  obstruct  legal 
process." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the  .sec- 
tion provides  that  anyone  who  makes 
false  entries  or  willfully  destroys  rec- 
ords of  labor  organizations  so  as  to  de- 
fraud shall  be  punished.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  the  language  apply 
not  only  to  records  which  are  altered 
or  changed  for  that  purix)se.  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  Justice. 

I  believe  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setts  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  which  is  intended 
to  correct  the  condition. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, has  that  amendment  been  printed? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     No.  it  has  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  desire  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr  ALLOTT.     No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable.  It  will  strengthen  the  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing   to  the  amend- 
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mcnt  offered  by  the  Sci.ator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott). 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pmtndmenl  will  be  stfited  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  17.  line 
21,  it  is  proposed  to  st:ike  out  "or  de- 
fraud" and  insert  in  Leu  thereof  "de- 
fraud or  mislead." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tliis  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  same  .section.  I  think 
It  is  self-explanntoi-y-  I  do  not  desire  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  '.he  amendment. 
I  understand  the  Sena '.or  fioni  Masou- 
chusetts  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  do  not  feel  that,  the  amendment 
corrects  any  deficiency  in  the  lan:,'unp:e 
of  the  bill;  but  in  order  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  may  be  reassured  as 
to  the  m^^aninfj  of  the  language.  I  will 
accept  tiie  amendment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^^reein;,'  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr,  Alloti). 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  tlie  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  4. 
after  "been ',  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
•finally." 

On  page  28.  line  10.  before  "convic- 
tion", it  IS  proposed  U.i  in.'^ert  "final." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Ma-ssachusetts  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  this:  Undei  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  written,  there  is  a  technical  way  to 
evade  it,  in  that  a  person  could  con- 
ceivably spend  a  year  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, be  released,  and  start  to  serve  as 
an  officer  of  a  union,  even  tliough  the 
intent  of  the  section  is  plainly  tliat  he 
shall  not  do  so  for  5  years. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
in  using  the  word,  in  line  4.  'finally 
convicted,"  and  on  line  10.  inserting 
"final  conviction."  it  is  understood  that 
what  is  meant  is  any  conviction  upon 
which  a  final  decision  has  been  rendered 
on  appeal,  or  upon  which  no  appeal  has 
been  taken  and  the  lime  for  appeal  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  or  is  not  this  an 
attempt  to  amend  some  provisions  which 
already  were  amended  earlier  in  the  day 
by  the  so-called  Javiis  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  Morse  amendment?  It 
sounds  to  me  as  though  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  comes  in 
exactly  the  same  places  and  seeks  to 
amend  language  already  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  comes  in  the  same  line  but 
at  a  different  place  from  the  earlier 
amendment,  and  therefore  is  in  order. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  the  reason  for 
offering  the  amendment  is  that  the 
maximum  penalty  is  1  year.  This 
parau'raph  relates  to  title  I.  It  is  con- 
ceivable or  possible  that  a  penson  who 
is  convicted  and  is  sentenced  to  serve 
1  year  could  prolong  his  appeal  for  3 
or  even  4  years,  then  receive  his  .sen- 
tence, serve  the  I  year,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  embark  upon  service  as 
an  officer  of  a  union,  even  though  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  paragraph  to  prevent 
tliat  from  haj^penin?. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  at  all  out 
of  accord  with  the  Senator  offering  his 
amendment.  I  am  simply  apprehensive 
that  the  amendment  may  be  in  the  same 
place  and  interfere  with  the  amendment 
originally  adopted.  I  hope  the  clerk  has 
carefully  checked  this,  because  accord- 
ing to  the  notations  I  made  the  amend- 
ment adopted  earlier  comes  at  exactly 
the  same  place.  If  that  is  correct.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  be  helpful  in  making 
this  su^pe.^tion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  al- 
ways astute  and  helpful  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  earlier  amendments,  the 
Morse-Javits  amendments,  inserted  in 
the  sentence,  follow  subsection  'b) 
on  pace  28,  line  4.  before  the  word  "No." 

The  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  comes  on  the 
same  line,  line  4.  but  at  a  different  place. 
Therefore,   the  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  merely  insert  the 
word  "final  ■  before  the  word  "convic- 
tion" in  line  10,  on  page  28. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  some  difficulty  hearing  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina:  but  I  under- 
stood him  to  ask  whether  the  amend- 
ment would  insert  the  word  "final"  in 
line  10.  on  page  28.  The  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
amendment  would  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, because  in  a  criminal  case  there 
would  be  only  one  conviction,  and  sub- 
sequent appeals  would  not  affect  the 
conviction. 

So  I  am  afraid  the  phraseology  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  selected 
would  not  accompli.'-h  his  purpose,  be- 
cause appeals  which  would  be  of  any 
importance  would  be  to  higher  courts 
just  on  points  of  law;  and  even  if  the 
appellate  court  sustained  the  appeal,  the 
final  conviction  would  still  be  the  same 
conviction. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree,  and  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
trying  to  be  helpful. 

I  believe  the  words  "final  conviction" 
have  a  definite  meaning  in  law.  That 
is  why  I  appreciate  having  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  raise  the  point. 
Certainly  the  le.tiislative  history  should 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  very 


definitely  that  the  word  "final"  means 
the  final  decision  of  any  court  of  appeals 
or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  the  date  of  the 
conviction  and  decree  nisi  in  the  trial 
court. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  yield,  so  that  I  may  make 
an  observation — and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose without  losing  the  floor — let  me 
.say  that  I  think  the  conviction  is  the 
original  conviction  by  a  jury:  and  sub- 
sequent appeals  would  only  involve  the 
legality  of  the  conviction.  Therefore, 
the  person  convicted  would  serve  the 
sentence  after  the  appellate  decision  af- 
firming the  conviction:  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  amendment  would 
change  the  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  the  language  might  be  improved? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado might  propose  the  following 
amendment:  between  the  word  "convic- 
tion" and  the  period,  in  line  10,  and 
the  word  "No",  in  the  same  line,  insert: 

For  the  purp>oses  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  word  "conviction"  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  final  Judgment  afllrming 
the  adjudication  of  guilt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  state  what  he  thinks 
would  be  accomplished  by  inserting  that 
language  after  the  word  "conviction"  in 
line  10? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  it  might  be  better  to  add,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "conviction",  a  pro- 
viso, as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  In  the  event  of 
appeal,  tlie  5-year  ]>eric)d  shall  begin  to  run 
from  the  time  of  the  service  of  sentence. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  insert,  in  line  9.  following  the  word 
"after"  the  words  "the  final  appeal  or 
final  determination  of  such  conviction"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  add,  after  the  word  "conviction" — 
or  the  final  judgment  affirming  the  convic- 
tion, in  the  event  the  conviction  is  reviewed 
on  appeal  by  a  higher  court. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  IjONG.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  to  make  it  possible,  by  means 
of  his  amendment,  for  a  union  official 
who  had  been  convicted,  to  continue  to 
serve  as  such  union  official  during  the 
period  of  time  until  the  appellate  court 
finally  affirms  the  conviction? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  purpose  is  exact- 
ly the  opposite. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  should  with- 
draw his  amendment,  because  my  im- 
pression is  that  if  a  person  has  been  con- 
victed, the  language  as  it  now  stands, 
without  the  Senators  amendment,  would 
mean  \that  such  person  could  no  longer 
serve.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  appel- 
late court  vacated  and  set  aside  the  con- 
viction, of  course  the  person  could  serve 
again.  I  fear  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  result  in  exactly  what  he  wishes 
to  prevent. 
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Mr.   KENNEDY.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 
Mr.ALLOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr .  KENNEDY.    I  wonder  whether  the 

Senator  from  Colorado  will  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  to  be  printed. 
If  so,  then,  overnight,  we  can  examine 

it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  We  can  leave  it  as  the  pending  ques- 
tion, if  we  wish. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  that  I  believe  that  the  effect 

of  the  amendment  is  just  the  opposite  of 

^^^  what  he  has  stated.    In  line  5  he  will  see 

■■I  I  that  the  reference  is  to  title  I.  and  that. 

"""*  ~         but  for  the  amendment,  such  a  person 

could  serve  the  day  after  he  got  out  of 

the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  further  with  the 
Senator. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
suggested  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk  overnight. 
I  do  not  know  what  plans  the  majority 
leader  may  have  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  have  us 
proceed  now  with  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment.  Whatever  he 
prefers  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  If  he 
wishes  to  have  the  further  consideration 
of  the  amendment  go  over  until  tomor- 
row, that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  will  bo 
perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  amendment  will  be 
temporarily  pKjstponed. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted; 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7251  >  to 
amend  the  definition  of  the  term  "State" 
in  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  and  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  benefits  of  those  acts 
may  be  afforded  to  persons  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  or  training  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  reported  it  favor- 
ably, without  amendment,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1704)  thereon. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1958 — 
ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  SUB- 
MITTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (8.  3974)  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain financial  transactions  and  adminis- 
trative practices  of  labor  organizations 
and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses  In  the 
administration  of  trusteeships  by  labor 


organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitted 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3974,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3974,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  Senate  bill  3974,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3974.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed.     

Mr.  POTTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3974.  which  was  ordered  to  he 
on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3974,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3974.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3974.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  IVES  submitted  an  amcndmrnt. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3974,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954.  TO  CORRBICT 
UNINTENDED        BENEFITS        AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
I  submit  amendments.  Intended   to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  the  bill  (H.  II.  8381) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  correct  unintended  benefits  and 
hardships      and      to     make     technical 
amendments,    and    for    other    purposes. 
I     a.sk     unanimous    con.sent    that     the 
amendments    may    be    printed    In    the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  tiie  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  line  20.  strike  out  the  clrmlng 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  30  insert 
the   following: 

*•  'The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  any  transfer  which  occurred  prior  to 
June  1,  1950.' 

"(b)  Amendment  of  1939  Code:  Section 
117  (q)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  (relating  to  sale  or  exchange  pat- 
ents between  related  persons)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  transler  which  occurred  prior 
to  June  I,  I960.'  " 


On  page  56.  strike  out  lines  21  through 
24.  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Effective  dates:  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  (except  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1236  (d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054.  as  added  by  such 
amendment)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  with  respect 
to  transfers  after  8\ich  date.  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  amount  received,  or  pay- 
ment made,  pursuant  to  a  transfer  de- 
scribed In  section  117  (q)  (1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1939  In  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  May  31.  1950,  pursuant 
lo  a  transfer  which  occurred  prior  to  June 
1.  1950.' 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn  until  10  oclock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  aureed  to;  and  (at 
10  oclock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  tlie  adjournment 
being,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June  13, 
1958,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  12,  1958: 

II*   TIIK    ArMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  he  licute-nant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    John    Francis    Uncles.    014914. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U  S  Army). 

The  fullowlng-named  officer,  under  th« 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  ponltlon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  rank  aa  follows: 

MaJ  Oen  Gordon  Byrom  Rogers.  015620, 
United  States  Army.  In  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12,  1958: 

Thx  UNrm)  Statts  Coast  OrARD 

Rear  Adm  Edward  H.  Thlele.  to  be  Engi- 
neer In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  for 
a  term  of  4  years. 

Albert  L  WUdlnR.  to  be  a  commissioned 
Instructor  with  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
(Junior  grade),  United  States  Coast  Guard. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TmasD.n',  Jlne  12,  11)58 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Rev.  Edward  Gardiner  Latch.  Metro- 
politan Memorial,  the  National  Meth- 
odist Church,  Wa.shinglon,  D.  C,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven  and  on    ^ 
the   earth,   who   art  everywhere   where  ^ 
men  3  minds  are  turned  toward  Thee,  , 
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we  come  with  hearts  filled  with  gratitude 
because  Thou  hast  been  so  wonderfully 
Rood  to  us.  We  are  what  we  are,  we  have 
what  we  have  not  because  we  have  earned 
them,  not  because  we  deserve  them  but 
because  Thou  hast  been  so  good  to  us. 
For  Thine  unfailing  goodness  we  are  un- 
feignedly  thankful. 

Help  us  this  day  to  stand  strong  and 
firm  for  all  that  is  good  and  kind  and 
true.  May  wc  be  doers  of  Thy  word  and 
not  hearers  only,  that  men  may  see  our 
pood  works  and  glorify  Thee,  our  Father 
in  heaven.  Give  to  the  leaders  of  our 
Nation  courage  and  patience  and  wisdom 
that  our  Nation  may  be  exalted  in  truth 
and  righteousness  and  peace.  Give  to 
them  the  grace  to  seek  first  Thy  kingdom 
that  Thou  mayest  bless  our  Nation 
abundantly  and  make  it  a  ble.s.ving  to 
others.    We  pray  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESCAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.'^age  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  it.s  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.^sed.  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  1241^8  An  net  mnklnK  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for 
other    purposes. 

The  message  al.-^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  in.sists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  rpQuens  a  ccnference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Havden.  Mr  FuLBRicuT,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  HicKENioorER  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  me.<;saRe  al.«:o  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  it.s  amendment  to  the 
bill  ai.  R.  114511  entitled  'An  act  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  sale  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  a  .super- 
liner  pa.ssenger  vessel  equival<^nt  to  the 
steam.ship  Uvited  States,  nnd  a  .super- 
liner  passenger  vessel  for  operr\tion  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  a.skcd  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr  LAtrsruE,  Mr  Butler, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  3778  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amondcd.  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation   system,    and    fur    other    purposes. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AP- 
PROPRIATION  BILL.    1959 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.  R.  12540> 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 1  After  a  pause,]  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Preston,  Thomas, 
RooNEY,  Cannon,  Clevenger,  Bow,  and 
Taber. 


TIIE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  June  18, 
1958,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meetin,:r  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
tlic  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SFE.^KER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.«:e  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

[Roll   No.   981 

Aurh'ncloss  EnRle  McCu'loch 

Bailey  Grant  Powell 

Baring  Gray  Prouty 

Blltch  Gregory  Radwan 

Bonner  Gubser  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Buckley  Gwiun  Scoit,  Pa. 

Burdicic  Hill  Shuford 

Carnnhan  Jenkins  Wliltlen 

Ce  ler  Judd  Williams.  Miss. 

C'.nrk  Kearney  Wolverton 

De:ancy  Loser 

DiL'.i  McCarthy 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  make 
a  i>ersonal  statement. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  the  birth  of  my  son,  Vin- 
cent George  Dorn,  I  was  not  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken  yesterday  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  for  the  bill. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  OF   1958 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12541)  to 
promote  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12541, 
with  Mr.  Watts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1  of  the  bill.  If 
there  are  no  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
advise  the  Committee  that  all  during  the 
morning  session,  at  least  for  the  next 
2  or  3  hours,  there  will  be  amendments 
offered,  no  doubt,  and  they  will  be  voted 
on  either  by  a  standing  vote  or  by 
tellers.  So  I  truot  all  Members  will  re- 
main present. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  make  a  very  brief  statement. 
So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  what  I  shall  say,  I  have  reduced  these 
few  words  to  writing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  sorr>'  to  read  in 
the  paper  this  morning  that  a  Repub- 
lican conference  was  held  yesterday  fol- 
lowing the  general  debate  on  this  bill, 
and  as  a  result  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  stated  that  95  percent  of  the 
Republican  Members  would  support  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  here  today. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  44  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
25  years  as  chairman  of  committees 
presenting  defense  legislation,  that  I 
have  seen  a  matter  involving  our  na- 
tional security  become  a  subject  of 
partisan  politics. 

I  knew  that  the  conference  was  going 
to  be  held  yesterday,  of  course,  and  I 
asked  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
not  to  bring  up  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion because  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
not  become  a  political  issue. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been 
done  is  done.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  that  I  hope  you 
Democrats  will  vote  on  each  one  of  these 
amendments  .solely  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson] 
is  trying  to  inject  politics  into  this  meas- 
ure.' And  I  am  glad  to  give  the  real  facts. 

Vv'e  had  a  conference  yesterday,  to  be 
sure.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  have  a 
conference  and  we  do  have  conferences 
whenever  subjects  of  great  moment  are 
before  the  House.  We  want  our  mem- 
bership to  understand  the  problems.  We 
made  no  decision  as  to  how  we  would 
vote.  We  left  that  choice  to  each 
Member.  Vv'e  explained  the  amendments 
that  would  be  offered.  Then  following 
the  conference  a  newspaperman  asked 
me  if  I  thought  the  Republicans  would 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
Staifis.  I  said,  "Yes;  I  think  95  percent 
of  the  Republicans  will  support  the 
President,  because  Lhcy  have  respect  for 
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his  opinion.  He  knows  our  national  de- 
fense needs  fully  as  well  as  any  member 
of  the  committee." 

I  do  not  deride  any  member  of  the 
committee  because  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia  has  had  long  experience  and 
he  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  national  defense.  But  I  want  to  say 
this  so  that  the  record  will  be  clear  and 
unmistakably  known:  There  was  no  ef- 
fort to  inject  politics  into  that  confer- 
ence yesterday.  It  was  to  give  the 
membership  of  the  House  the  informa- 
tion that  they  deserved  to  have  so  that 
they  could  vote  intelligently  this  after- 
noon. It  is  just  carrying  out  our  long- 
standing policy  of  keeping  our  member- 
ship fully  informed. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
Republican  colleagues  that  I  trust  you 
will  carefully  analyze  every  one  of  these 
amendments.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is 
vote  your  sincere  convictions. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  told  us  about  what  he  thought 
was  a  terrific  propaganda  campaign  be- 
hind this  proposed  reorganization  legis- 
lation in  support  of  the  administration 
proposal,  the  great  effort  that  was  being 
made  by  the  business  interests  of  the 
Nation,  the  number  of  letters  that  you 
were  receivirxg,  and  that  the  people  who 
had  been  sending  them  to  you,  had  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  what  it  was 
all  about,  that  they,  in  so  many  words, 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

Here  is  an  organization  that  I  think 
does  know  what  it  is  talking  about,  and 
it  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  construed  as  a  business  or  com- 
mercial organization,  the  American  Le- 
gion, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, for  some  35  or  40  years,  longer 
than  I  can  remember. 

The  American  Legiok, 
Washington.  D.  C.June  6,  1958. 
Congressman  Leon  H.  Gavin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gavin  :  The  American 
Legion  views  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Etefense  as  essential  and 
of  utmost  Importance.  Our  national  execu- 
tive committee,  after  careful  study  of  the 
President's  plan,  unanimously  approved 
Resolution  No.  44  (copy  enclosed)  which 
places  the  American  Legion  squarely  behind 
the  proposal  as  contained  in  the  original 
bill.  H.  R.  11958. 

The  clean  bill,  H.  R.  12541.  which  was 
substituted  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  contains  provisions  which 
we  sincerely  believe  minimizes  the^  re- 
organization authority  to  such  an  extimt 
that  the  heart  of  the  plan  Is  destroyed. 

As  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  from  a  personal  viewpoint  as  well  as 
in  consonance  with  Uie  wishes  of  the  or- 
ganization I  am  honored  to  head,  I  urge 
that  you  support  the  amendments  to  H.  R. 
12541    which    would — 

( 1 )  Remove  requirement  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  b« 
exercised  through  the  Secretaries  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(2)  Grant  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or  con- 
polUlate  functions  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  30  days  after  the  proposed  action  has 


been  reported  to  Senate  and  Houm  Armed 
Services  Committees;  and 

(3)  Eliminate  provUiona  In  present  law 
which  authorize  a  civilian  or  military  chief 
of  a  service  to  protest  to  Congress  If  he  dis- 
agrees vTlth  national  defense  policy. 

With    sincere    appreciation    for    your   con- 
sideration   In    this    legislative    matter   which 
Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  S.  Gleason,  Jr. 

Resolittion      No.      44 — National      Exectttive 
commrttke    memnc,    the    american    le- 
GION. Held  April  30   Mat  2.  1958 
Committee:  National  security  commission. 
Subject:  Endorse  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Whereas  there   has  been  presented   to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  plan  known 
as   the   President's  plan   for   the   reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department;  and 

Whereas  there  are  Innumerable  commit- 
tees, commissions,  and  lines  of  command  in 
the  Defense  Department;  and 

Whereas  we  have  the  utmost  confldence 
In  the  expert  leadership  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  affairs  of  national  de- 
fense and  believe  that  he  has  the  best  advice 
and  sources  of  Information  available  In  our 
covin  try;  and 

Whereas  the  present  times  demand  speedy. 
firm,  direct,  unambiguous  lines  of  control 
In  our  Defense  Department;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  In  national 
convention  assembled  In  Atlantic  City,  N.  J  , 
on  September  16,  1957,  reafllrmcd  Its  support 
of  the  principle  of  imlflcatlon  and  control 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  assembled 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  30-May  2,  1958, 
hereby  recommend  the  American  Legion 
endorse  the  President's  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Defense  Department  and 
use  Its  best  etTorts  tn  cause  Its  enactment 
Into  law  and  request  the  national  com- 
mander to  give  his  major  priority. 

What  do  the  AMVETS  say  about  this 
legislation?  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
AMVETS: 

AMVETS. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Leon  H.  Gavtn. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gavin:  AMVETS.  at  Its  most 
recent  national  executive  committee  meet- 
ing In  April  1968,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  President's  mecsage 
on  defense  reorganization.  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  Interest  the  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  legislation  to 
Implement   the  President's   proposal. 

You  win  soon  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  vote  upon  H  R.  12541,  the  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  of  1958.  The 
President,  In  a  recent  statement,  ha.s  made 
It  eminently  clear  that  three  provisions  of 
H.  R.  12541  directly  conflict  with  the  reor- 
ganization he  proposed  to  the  Congress 
Because  of  his  background,  the  President . 
in  our  Judgment,  Is  eminently  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  Important  subject. 

It  1.S  the  con.sldered  Judgment  of  AMVETS 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide 
the  Etreamllned,  edlclent  defense  organiza- 
tion that  Is  so  necessary  to  our  national 
security.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  sup- 
port amendmenu  that  will  more  fully  and 
completely  effect  the  reorganization  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Speclflcally,  the  requirement  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  exer- 
cised through  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments  should  be  eliminated.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense's  BUthorlty  t<i  transfer, 
reassign,  abolish,  and  consolidate  functions 
should    be    more    clearly   dellned.     The    pro- 


vision authorizing  the  Secretarlea  of  the 
mUltary  departmenta  and  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  present  to  Congress  their 
recommendations    relating    to    the    Defense 

Establishment  Irrespective  of  the  Secretary  s 
views  should   be   deleted.     Your   support   of 
these  amendments  Ls  earnestly  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STITART   J.    SATtTtLO, 

National  Comynander. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  do  I  believe  that  these 
two  great  patriotic  organizations  repre- 
sent any  business  or  commercial  inter- 
ests. They  are  dedicated  veterans'  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  organizations  that 
you  are  hearing  from  besides  business 
and  commercial  organizations  that  arc 
sufficiently  interested  to  present  to  you, 
for  your  careful  attention  and  consider- 
ation, their  views  on  this  reorganisation 
proposal.  They  represent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  members,  at  least.  There- 
fore, let  us  not  be  diverted  by  these 
extravagant  statements  that  everybody 
who  writes  to  you  and  la  interested  In 
this  reorganization  legislation  just  does 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

amending  the  DBCLAaATION   OF  POUCT 

Sdc.  2  Section  2  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (50  U.  8  C  401). 
Is   further    amended    to   read   as   follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Integrated  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  national  security;  to  provide  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  the  three  mili- 
tary I>epartmenta  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 
(Including  naval  aviation  and  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps),  and  the  Air  Force 
vinder  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  provide  that 
each  military  department  shall  be  separately 
organized  under  Its  own  Secretary  and  shall 
function  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  exercised 
through  the  respective  Secretaries  of  such 
departments;  to  provide  for  their  unified 
direction  under  civilian  control  of  the  Sec- 
Tetary  of  Defen.se  but  not  to  merge  these 
departments  or  services:  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commands,  and  a  clear  and  direct 
line  of  command  to  such  commands;  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  particularly  In  the 
field  of  research  and  engineering  by  vesting 
Its  overall  direction  and  control  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  to  provide  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  administration  in 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  provide  for 
the  unified  strategic  direction  of  the  com- 
batant forces,  for  their  operation  under  uni- 
fied command,  and  for  their  Integration  Into 
an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces  bxit  not  to  establish  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  nor  an  overall 
Armed  Forces  general  stail." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 

at  any  point. 

The  CHAIR^IAN     Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Did  the  Chair  state 
that  section  2  had  not  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
dovn  to  line  4  on  page  3. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  WIOGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  bill  yesterday. 

I  Siinply  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  objectives 
sought  by  this  bill,  and  that  I  shall  sup- 
port any  and  all  amendments  that  may 
be  offered  that  will  bring  the  proposed 
language  more  in  line  with  the  stated 
views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  of  this  bill 
Is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

If  I  had  my  way,  for  example,  I  would 
divorce  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
their  duties  in  respect  to  the  separate 
services,  limiting  them  strictiy  to  their 
duties  as  members  of  that  Staff.  I 
think  I  miKht  also  provide  for  a  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Defense  and  3  Deputy  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  1  each  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

There  are  other  .steps  that  I  per.sonally 
would  recommend  if  I  had  my  way. 

I  speak  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
who  for  years  has  observed  at  close 
ranue  the  handicaps  of  divided  respon- 
sibilities. 

Broadly  speaking.  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  all  the 
powers  and  all  the  authority  that  he 
needs  to  run  the  Department.  He  must 
be  supreme.  Then  let  us  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  results. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  us 
v.ould  want  to  assume  the  tremendous 
rcspon.sibilities  which  arc  his  in  these 
critical  times,  under  any  other  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  reasons  presented  by  the 
President  under  date  of  May  28  for 
amending  the  bill  in  its  present  form  are 
absolutely  unanswerable.  In  my  opinion, 
failure  to  amend  the  present  bill  will 
jeopardize  the  objective  which  w^  all 
have  in  mind. 

Two  days  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  talked 
with  Admiral  Radford,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  .state  that  he  is  100  percent  in 
accord  with  the  President  in  this  respect. 

I  have  a  wire  here  from  Gen.  Carl 
Spaatz,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  which  indicates  that  he  also  is  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  President. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Gen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  a  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  which  indicates  that  he.  tcx),  is 
In  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  has  Just  been  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing that  the  American  Legion  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President:  that  the 
AMVETS  are  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  strongly  back  of  the 
President  on  this  legislation,  because 
the  people  know  of  his  vast  and  success- 
ful experience  In  this  field. 

I  hoi>e.  Mr.  Chanrran,  that  the  House 
will  give  overwhelming  approval  to  any 


amendment  that  improves  this  bill  by 
providing  for  greater  unification  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  '^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  dated  June  11,  from  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  a  letter  dated  June  11 
from  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  formerly 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  11,  1958. 
Hon   Richard  B.  Wigglesworth, 

Untied  States  House  of  Representatives: 
Reference  your  June  9  letter  the  restrain- 
ing language  In  the  sections  and  some  para- 
graphs you  mention  will  prevent  an  efficient 
eflective  organization  or  the  Department  of 
D?fenEe.  There  can  be  only  one  headman 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  restraining  language  retains  the  present 
lour  departments,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Department.  We 
need  only  one.  Any  effort  to  delay  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  this  objective  Jeopard- 
izes the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz. 

June  11,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Wigglesworth;  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  9.  a.sking  for  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  certain  Ipnguage  in  sections  2 
and  3  of  H.  R.  12541,  I  am  happy  to  give 
you  my  views  as  follows: 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
President  with  retpect  to  tiie  sections  you 
quoted  as  reflected  in  section  3  ol  H.  R.  12801, 
liUroduced  recently  by  Congressman  Joseph 
W.  Martt.v,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

However.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  nbout  the 
elimination  of  section  3  (5).  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  similar  provision  has 
been  in  the  law  since  the  organization  of  the 
D?pa«unent  of  Defense,  but  has  never  been 
utilized.  1  am  sure  authority  contained  in 
this  section  would  be  used  only  In  an  extreme 
race  when  a  Secretary  or  a  Cluef  fell  impelled 
t)  present  his  views  directly  to  the  Congress. 

May  I  add  that  I  pm  happy  to  see  tlint  sec- 
tion 4  of  H.  R.  12541  has  removed  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  separate  departments  from  the 
chain  of  command  over  military  operations 
and  that  the  number  of  Assistant  S.^creiaries 
Is  being  reduced.  If  anything,  the  numbers 
of  such  Assistant  Secretaries  and  consultants 
may  have  to  be  even  further  reduced  in  order 
to  lighten  the  superstructure  which  has  been 
built  over  the  operaiions  of  the  combatant 
forces. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
FalthUilly  yours. 

J    LAWTON  COLtlNS. 

General.  United  States  Army  (Retired). 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bates:  On  pages 
2  and  3,  strike  out  section  2^110  lifsert  the 
following:  ^ 

"Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation,  It  Is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Integrated  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
national  security;  to  provide  a  Department  of 
Defense.  Including  the  three  military  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  the  Navy  (Including 
naval  aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine 


Corps),  and  tiie  Air  Force  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  provide  that  each  military  de- 
partment, with  Its  own  Secretary,  Under  Sjc- 
retary,  and  AssL-^tant  Secretaries,  shall  be 
separately  organized  and  shall  be  under  the 
direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  to  provide  that  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  or  his 
designee  only  when  specifically  delegated 
such  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  of  all  directions  issued 
pursuant  to  such  delegation;  to  provide  for 
the  unified  direction  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  services  under  the  civilian  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defeiise  but  not  to  merge 
them;  to  provide  for  the  establl.shment  of 
unified  or  specified  combatant  commands 
and  a  clear  and  direct  line  of  command  to 
such  commands;  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  particularly  In  the  field  of  research  and 
engineering  by  vesting  Its  overall  direction 
and  control  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
provide  more  effective,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical adminlEtration  In  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  provide  for  the  unified 
strategic  direction  of  the  combatant  forces, 
for  their  operation  under  unlfi?d  command, 
and  for  tlielr  integration  Into  an  efficient 
team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  but  not  to 
establish  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over  the 
Armed  Forces  nor  an  overall  Armed  Forces 
general  staff." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  parenthetically  that  if  there 
are  any  politics  associated  with  this  bill 
I  do  not  know  of  them;  I  do  not  want  to 
know  of  them  and  will  not  be  associated 
with  them.  I  want  you  to  believe  truly 
that  this  is  a  sincere  and  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  do  .■something  for  the  good  and  the 
security  of  our  country. 

The  commiltee  bill  provides  that  each 
military  department  shall  be  separately 
organized  -ander  its  own  Secretary  and 
.■■hall  function  under  the  direction,  the 
authority,  and  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.^e  exercised  through  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  of  such  departments. 

It  is  these  last  eight  words  that  create 
the  problem,  "exercised  throuph  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  of  such  depart- 
ments." 

It  was  the  committee's  view,  and  T  be-- 
lieve  rightly  so,  as  the  report  points  out 
that — 

It  Is  simply  sound  organizational  procedure 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exercise  his 
supprlor  autho^it^•,  direction,  and  control 
through  tlie  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments. If  such  a  procedure  were  net 
followed,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments would  be  bypassed.  Isolating  them 
from  the  activities  of  their  departments. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  that  to 
happen.  The  Secretary  must  know  what 
is  going  on  in  his  own  shop  if  he  is  to 
conduct  it.  However,  the  language,  if 
literally  interpreted,  would  seem  to  fore- 
close the  daily  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  ideas  between  the  subordinates  in  the 
respective  departments  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  committee  report  is  then  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  should  not  be  interpreted  in  its  strict 
sense  in  this  respect,  because — 

If  such  cooperation  and  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  should  be  precluded,  administrative 
chaos  would  undoubtedly  result. 
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I  do  not  want  that  to  hapF>en;  the 
committee  does  not  want  that  to  happen. 
It  is  said  in  the  report  that  It  could  hap- 
pen. We  should  eliminate  that  language 
in  the  bill. 

The  report  also  points  out  correctly 
that  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
are  'advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  specifically  delegate 
his  authority  to  them,  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  impose  their  will  upon  a  mili- 
tary department."  Yet.  the  language  of 
the  bill  prevents  this  delegation  of  power 
either  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
service  Secretaries.  All  my  amendment 
provides  is  for  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  the  service  departments  to  delegate 
authority  if  they  so  desire.  They  can 
do  it  today.  The  report  states  that  it  is 
expected  that  they  do  so  in  the  future. 
However,  the  bill  says  that  everything 
must  be  exercised  through  the  Secre- 
taries even  though  they  might  want  it 
otherwise.  The  Secretaries,  under  my 
amendment,  can  preserve  any  authority 
they  have  today. 

There  is  one  other  vital  point  I  want 
to  make. 

Today,  the  SecretaiT  of  Dofen.se  is  the 
absolute,  the  paramount  boss  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  second  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  report  emphatically 
states  that  to  be  the  case.  Under  the 
committee  bill  and  present  law  he  can 
order  the  service  Secretaries  to  delegate 
authority  to  a  subordinate.  He  can  do 
that  today.  I  do  not  expect  that  that 
would  happen  but  if  it  does,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  service  department  can  be 
bypassed. 

This  is  the  point  that  the  committee  is 
so  concerned  about,  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  respective  services  may  be  by- 
passed. That  can  be  done  today  on  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  committee  bill  provides  no  protec- 
tion for  these  Secretaries  for  whom  they 
express  such  great  concern.  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  they  shall  be  kept 
informed.  Even  if  this  authority  is  dele- 
gated by  any  directive  to  his  subordi- 
nates from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it  says  the  Secretary  shall  be  advised. 
The  committee  bill  provides  no  assur- 
ances along  that  line.  This  amendment 
is  much  better  to  accomplish  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind  tiian  the  com- 
mittee bill  itself,  in  my  judgment. 

It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  disappointed  to 
read  in  the  morning  press  the  forecast 
that  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
the  amendments  is  bound  to  result  in 
hard  feelings  within  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  have  worked  with 
these  gentlemen  on  the  minority  side  for 
many  years,  and  we  have  always  been 
most  friendly  in  our  personal  relations. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  hard  feelings.  I  have  one  resentment, 
and  that  resentment  I  share  with  the 
minority  members  of  our  committee.  I 
resent    the   merciless    political   pressure 


under  which  yoti  have  been  placed  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  membership 
will  understand  just  what  is  involved  in 
thi.s  amendment.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  offered  constitutes  a  rewriting  of 
the  entire  declaration  of  policy  which  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  However,  the  one 
change  made  is  to  substitute  within  the 
declaration  of  policy  wiiat  will  consti- 
tute the  first  amendment  to  be  offered  in 
the  substance  of  the  bill. 

The  provision  presently  contained  In 
the  committee  bill  before  you  is  that — 

Each  military  department  shall  be  Bcpa- 
rately  organized  under  Us  own  Secretary 
and  shall  function  under  the  authority,  di- 
rection, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense exercised  through  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries of  auch  departments. 

The  amendment  would  substitute  the 
following  new  language; 

Each  military  department,  with  its  own 
Secreuiry,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretaries,  shall  be  separately  organized  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  lA  Defense. 

An  Assistant  Secret4\ry  of  Defense  may 
direct  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
or  his  de.slgnee  only  when  specifically  dele- 
gated such  ftuthnrlty  by  the  Secretary  i>f 
Defense  and  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  of  all 
directions  Issued  pursuant  to  such  dele- 
gation. 

That  second  paragraph  constitutes 
only  an  effort  to  legislate  administrative 
procedures.  That  is  not  the  important 
part  of  the  amendment.  And.  of  course. 
I  can  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates)  argued 
with  reference  to  that  portion  only,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  it-sue  involved.  Had 
I  been  faced  with  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  would  have  argued  that  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  it.  too,  because  that  is 
not  the  issue  that  is  here  presented. 

Here  is  the  i.ssue.  Under  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  the  separate  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  were  preserved.  They 
were  continued  as  depaitmt'nts.  They 
were  autonomous  departments.  In  1949 
the  National  Security  Act  was  amended 
and  it  still  preserved  those  three  De- 
partments of  tiie  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force,  but  within  the  executive 
Department  of  Defense.  They  lost  some 
of  their  autonomy.  The  law  of  1949 
provided  that  they  should  be  .separately 
admini.stered.  but  they  lo.'^t  some  of  their 
atonomy  because  of  the  phrase  "under 
the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary   of   Defense." 

It  was  represented  to  us  that  the  words 
"separately  administered  '  constituted  a 
p.sychological  block  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  promoted  argu- 
ments and  disunity,  and  the  suggestion 
came  to  us  that  we  use  the  language 
which  you  find  in  our  bill  "separately 
organized."     We  adopted  that  lanf,'uage. 

Now.  here  is  the  difference.  If  you 
adopt  the  provision  which  is  offered  here 
now  by  the  minority,  upon  which  they 
caucused  yesterday,  you  will  provide 
that  each  military  department,  with  its 
own  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Secretaries,  shall  be  .separately 
organized  and  shall  be  under  the  direc- 


tion, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  will  have  no  statutory  authority 
and  no  statutory  responsibility  or  duty. 
Tliat  is  the  thing  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  objects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Kilday  1  may  be  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KILDAY.  The  question  here  in- 
volved is  whether  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  shall  be  the  one  civilian  in  control 
of  the  entire  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Air  Force,  or  should  it 
be.  as  we  provided  in  1947.  as  we  pro- 
vided in  1949.  and  as  the  committee  bill 
provides,  that  there  shall  be  intervening 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force.  This  is  where  your  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military  comes  In. 
How  could  it  be  that  one  individual  in 
the  Pentagon  can  exercise  effective  civil- 
ian control  over  almost  3  million  men 
scattered  throughout  the  world  and 
under  separate  commands?  You  know 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  p>ossible  for 
that  one  individual  to  do  that. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  3  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  administer  and  exert  civilian  control 
over  their  3  separate  services;  but 
certainly  not  as  difficult  and  not  as  Im- 
IK).ssibIe  as  attempting  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  exercise  that  civilian 
control  over  all  3  services  scattcre.1 
throughout  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  very  serious  im- 
plication here.  You  see.  this  proposed 
language  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Air  Force 
no  statutory  authority.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  giving  some  officers 
statutory  authority.  Those  are  your 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
of  the  Navy,  who  are  given  statutoi-y 
supervision  over  the  personnel  of  those 
three  military  departments.  So  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  handle  the  entire  Military  Establish- 
ment by  the  chain  of  command,  author- 
ity, and  administration,  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
tho  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  That 
would  be  the  thing  that  could  be  done 
under  the  bill  if  it  should  be  amended 
as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts  I  Mr.  Bates  1. 

I  suspect  that  is  exactly  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  because  of  the  insist- 
ence of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  that  we  take  out  of  the 
existing  law  and  take  out  of  the  proposed 
legislation  any  provision  that  the  civilian 
.secretary  Shall  have  statutory  authority 
to  administer  and  to  control  the  three 
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separate  .services  over  which  they  are 
supposed  to  preside.  So  that  you  would 
be  buildmg  up  here  a  monolithic  mili- 
tary orgaiuzation  to  be  handled,  man- 
aged and  administered  by  nuhtary 
per.sonnel. 

If  you  are  ready  to  do  that,  well  and 
pood  As  the  Chairman  said,  he  is  ask- 
ing you  only  to  pa.'-s  on  these  amend- 
ments on  the  merits  of  each  individual 
amendment  That  Ls  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  advocated. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  merits,  this 
amendment  should  certainly  be  defeated 
If  you  intend  to  prrserve  the  right  of 
Con';ress  to  fix  the  organization  of  your 
Militar>-  Establishment,  if  you  intend  to 
preserve  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
if  you  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  military 
heads  of  the  deparlinents  do  not  sup- 
plant the  civilian  Sec  eUries  of  these  De- 
paitmenls,  you  daie  not  adept  this 
amendment 

Mr.  CHELF  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   KILD.\Y.     I  yeld. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  it.  under  :his  amendment  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  woud  have  a  statutory 
rit'bt  of  pouer  and  at:thority. 

Mr.  KILD.^Y.     Of  supervision 

Mr.  CHlJjP\  Of  jupervision.  and  the 
Secieuncs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
would  have  none. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  V/culd  have  none 
whatever  in  law. 

Mr.  CHELF  That  is  what  I  thought 
this  amendment  meant  and  that  is  too 
much  for  me.  7o  do  this  would  give  the 
military  power  that  cur  civihan  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  would  not  have. 
TTint  could  be  dangerous.  Look  what  has 
just  happened  in  France.  The  t;enerals 
have  taken  over.  No  honest  general  or 
admiral  ought  to  want  such  authority, 
and  no  ambitious  military  person  out?ht 
to  have  it.  The  country  is  better  off 
without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w ill  the  centlemin  y.eld? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  M(  CORMACK.  In  1933.  as  the 
gentleman  know.s.  the  President  sent  up 
Reorganizalicn  Plan  No.  6  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr  KILDAY.     Quite  well. 

Mr.  McCOR.M.'^CK.  And  in  his  letter 
he  said : 

with  my  full  support  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense mu&t  exercUe' over  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
which  are  vetted  In  him  by  the  National 
S?curlty  Act.  He  should  do  so  through  the 
basic  channels  of  resixjnslblllty  nnd  avithor- 
ity  prescribed  In  th.-^t  act  throu  h  the  three 
Civilian  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  KIT  DAY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  has  always  been  the  con- 
cept of  Conrrre.s.s  and  of,  until  now.  the 
executive  department. 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supix)rt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of  my 
very  good  and  able  friend  from  Texas 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration and  with  whom  I  have  worked 
very  closely  over  the  past  several  years 


as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  just  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend  from  Texas  that,  when 
he  says  merciless  poUtical  pressure  has 
been  put  on  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  he  knows  very  well 
the  po.^ition  I  took  right  from  the  time 
this  bill  came  before  the  committee.  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  no 
merciless  pressure  was  put  on  me  for  the 
position  that  I  took  and  am  taking  today. 
I  doubt  very  much,  at  least  from  the 
evidence.  If  you  read  the  testimony  and 
the  heannas.  that  any  pressure  was  put 
on  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  If  any  pi  essure  w  as  put 
on.  I  do  not  know  about  it.  Nobody  put 
any  pressure  on  me.  anyway. 

Talking  about  the  intemperate  lan- 
guage referred  to  "legal  insubordina- 
tion." if  every  word  that  was  uttered 
here  cr  any  word  that  any  of  us  uttered 
was  pe'"fect  what  a  fine  state  of  affairs 
it  would  be.  Occa.^ionally  somebody 
makes  a  liltle  statement  that  appravates 
us  and  someone  picks  it  up  and  it  is 
exaggerated  beyond  its  intent.  Occasion- 
ally statements  are  made  that  would  be 
better  left  unsaid.  So  let  us  hear  no 
more  about  intemperate  languape. 

Why  I  am  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  fact,  as  the  committee  knows, 
that  day  after  day  in  the  forepart  of  this 
year  we  li.stened  to  the  different  service 
organizations  ai.pearing  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  listened  to  the  different  ar- 
guments presented,  we  li.'-tened  to  v.ho 
was  going  to  do  what,  who  was  poins 
to  have  charge  of  what,  who  was  goinc 
to  have  the  oper.'xtional  responsibility  of 
firing  missiles,  whether  it  was  going  to 
be  the  Anny.  whether  it  was  going  to  be 
the  Air  Force,  whether  we  were  going  to 
have  the  Thor.  or  whether  we  were  going 
to  have  the  Jupiter. 

We  listened  to  who  was  going  to  have 
the  antimissile  Zeus,  and  who  was  po- 
ini  to  have  the  antimissile  Wizard,  and 
who  was  going  to  have  this  or  that  or 
the  other  thincr.  Certainly  reorganiza- 
tions legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  this 
whole  setup.  I  want  to  see  this  whole 
existing  setup  simplified  so  we  do  not 
return  to  the  old  interservice  rivalries, 
feuds  that  have  existed  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

All  this  amendment  will  do  is  thus:  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  wants  to  allo- 
cate a  project  to  an  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  can  go  to  one  of  the  Assistant 
Seci-etaries  of  the  sei-vice  department 
without  f  oing  directly  to  the  head  of  that 
particular  service  department  and  do 
business  with  him. 

Let  us  take  the  missile  program. 
What  was  the  reason  we  were  held  back 
with  the  missile  program?  Why  did  we 
not  move  expeditiously?  Why  did  we 
not  make  more  progiess  than  we  did? 
What  was  the  trouble?  It  has  to  pass 
through  too  many  hands  before  a  final 
version  is  reached.  The  Secretary  of  a 
ser\'ice  department  sends  it  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  who  sends  it  to  another 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  passing  it  along 
the  line  it  takes  about  6  months  to  a 
year   to  get  a   decision   on  the  various 


projects  in  which  we  are  interested. 
And  all  this  while  sputnik  is  orbiting. 
It  was  recognized  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  prevent  overlapping.  dupU- 
cation,  arguments,  feuds,  and  inter- 
service rivalries.  "Let  us  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Defense  setup"  you  said. 
But  the  minute  legislation  is  presented 
to  reorganize  you  seemingly  cannot 
break  with  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
even  though  there  is  a  great  change  iii 
modem  warfare. 

However,  the  minut.e  anybody  tries 
to  simplify  the  defense  structure,  and 
everybody  admits  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  unable  to  carry  on.  many  pro- 
tests are  registered  against  any  changes 
from  the  present  setup  which  is  recog- 
nized as  wholly  unmanageable.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  a  de- 
partment is  notified  that  the  Secretan' 
of  Defense  has  allocated  a  project.  The 
Secretary  is  not  bypassed.  Nobody  is 
bypassed.  This  would  be  strength  be- 
hind the  whole  sti-ucture  and  expedite 
our  whole  program,  letting  us  move  for- 
ward in  the  building  up  of  our  national 
defense. 

So  let  us  not  be  disillusioned  too  much 
about  v,hat  is  going  to  happen.  What 
happened  the  other  day  when  they  cut 
back  the  size  of  the  Army':'  I  am  for  re- 
organization. But.  the  minute  they  said. 
"We  are  going  to  cut  the  ground  forces 
back  to  870.000."  I  said.  "No:  in  my 
judgment  it  is  not  the  thine  to  do. 
We  want  to  i-estore  this  $99  million 
to  keep  our  Army  at  the  900.000 
strength."  And  that  is  exactly  what  we 
did. 

EX)  you  think  this  Congress  would  sit 
idly  by  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  cut 
back  any  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  or 
there  was  any  attempt  to  cut  back  on 
the  Navy  Air?  This  Congress  is  not  goin:: 
to  relinquish  any  authority.  That  was 
proved  the  other  day  when  they  tried 
to  cut  back  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  will  sim- 
plify the  whole  structure.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  adopted.  If  it  is  proved  wrong, 
then  let  us  correct  it  next  year.  But, 
let  us  try  to  do  something  constructive. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  see  if  we  cannot  reorganize  the  De- 
fense Department,  streamline  this  struc- 
ture and  build  up  the  kind  of  defense 
that  we  need  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  us  in  this  critical  and  chaotic 
world. 

I  stronnly  urge  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
vide in  much  clearer  terms  the  objectives 
of  both  the  President's  proposal  for  de- 
fense reorganization  and  those  of  the 
House  AiTTied  Services  Committee. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  stated 
"that  each  militaiT  department  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  its  own  Sec- 
retary and  shall  function  under  the  di- 
rection, authority  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  exercised  through 
the  respective  Secretaries  of  each  of  such 
departments."  In  support  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  committee  stated  it  estab- 
ishes  the  true  and  correct  relationship 
of  the  military  Secretaries  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  They  have  reported 
further  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
those  who  have  any  question  with  regard 
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to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  words  "separately  orga- 
nized" refer  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
military  departments  are  to  retain  their 
separate  identity  and  the  words  "sepa- 
rately organized"  in  no  way  are  to  be 
construed  as  authorizing  a  separately 
administered  preserve. 

The  amendment  proposed  retains  this 
provision  and  includes  the  words  "sepa- 
rately organized." 

The  committee's  report  states  that  it 
Is  equally  true  that  use  of  the  words 
"exercised  through  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  such  departments"  is  intended 
to  vest  in  the  military  Secretaries  the 
responsibility  for  the  functioning  of  the 
respective  military  departments  subject 
always  to  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  Committee 
that  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense are  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  absence  of  a  delegation 
of  authority.  They  are  not  empowered 
to  issue  direct  orders  to  the  military 
Secretaries  or  to  any  subordinates 
within  the  military  departments.  Their 
function  is  to  coordinate  viewpoints  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  those 
areas  that  require  coordination  and  uni- 
form policies. 

Let  me  point  out  most  strongly,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  words  contained  in  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  proposed 
much  more  clearly  define  this  relation- 
ship than  even  the  words  that  had  been 
proposed  in  the  committee's  bill, 
H.   R.    12541. 

In  .spelling  out  this  relationship  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  it  makes  un-' 
equivocally  clear  that  an  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  a  sub- 
ordinate only  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  delegated  such  authority  to 
him,  and  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  must 
inform  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  of  all  directions  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  delegation. 

This  language  is  clear  and  precise  as 
It  can  be,  and  the  gentleman  who  has 
proposed  this  amendment  to  clarify  the 
relationships  and  still  retain  the  objec- 
tives of  both  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  President  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  complimented.  The  aim  of 
the  committee  was  to  prevent  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  from 
usurping  the  daily  operational  activi- 
ties of  the  military  departments  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
fourth  and  completely  duplicating  de- 
partment within  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. The  President  in  his  plan  for 
reorganization  and  the  defense  wit- 
nesses appearing  during  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
certainly  repeated  these  very  same  prin- 
ciples as  their  objectives. 

May  I  strongly  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  accepted  without  change,  for, 
gentlemen,  if  you  support  this  amend- 
ment, you  recognize  in  law  the  unques- 
tioned power  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ren.se  and  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
legal  fact  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  are  subordinate 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.     It  clarifies  and  precisely  es- 


tablishes a  clear  statutory  chain  of  com- 
mand from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  military  departments,  thus  assuring 
an  orderly  flow  of  authority  downward 
into  the  military  departments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
day  for  me.  For  the  first  time  in  44 
years  of  service  in  this  body  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia,  on  a 
bill  coming  out  of  a  legislative  commit- 
tee, having  jurisdiction  over  matters 
pertaining  to  our  national  defense,  in 
this  case  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, there  is  a  sharp  cleavage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  healthy  for 
our  country.  It  is  not  healthy  abroad. 
Whether  or  not  there  are  parti.san  moti- 
vations behind  this  situation.  I  will  not 
discuss  it  because  I  am  talking  above 
that.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  that  inference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  report- 
ed out  a  bill  that  is  many  times  stronger 
than  I  thought  would  come  out  of  the 
committee.  Everybody  who  serves  on 
that  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  has  stated  that  they  acted  in  a 
bipartisan  manner.  When  they  got  into 
executive  session,  they  lifted  themselves 
above  their  own  personal  feelings  on  this 
or  that  question  and  approved  the  bilL 
They  reported  out  a  strong  bill. 

We  have  heard  these  arguments  about 
the  words  "exercised  through."    A  strong 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  not  have  to 
worry    about    those    words    if    he    were 
backed  up  by  the  President.     If  I  were 
Secretary   of   Defense   and   I  sought  to 
transfer  functions  affecting  one  or  more 
of  the  services,  and  if.  after  I  had  gone 
through  the  consultation   and  advising 
and  collaboration  and  di.scu.ssion  that  is 
necessary  in  the  making  of  such  deci- 
sions, and  if  after  I  had  taken  it  up  with 
the  President  and  we  had  come  to  a  de- 
cision. I  would  issue  instructions  to  put 
that  decision  into  effect.    If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  or  the 
Army  did  not  carry  out  those  instruc- 
tions, then  either  I  would  resign  or  the 
other  would  resign.     If  I  had  to  resign, 
it  would  mean  that  the  President  was 
not  backing  me  up.    This  is  one  field,  this 
and   the  field  of  foreign   affairs,   where 
bipartisanship   is   of    vital   importance. 
We  saw  only  yesterday  moraing  an  ex- 
hibition of  bipartisanship  in  this  House 
on  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.     You  have  seen  it  in 
the   reporting   out   of   this    bill   by   this 
committee.     Every  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  for  it.    Thirty-two  members 
voted  for  it  on  one  occasion  and  37  mem- 
bers voted  for  it  on  another  occasion. 
Now.  the  fact  is  there  has  been  a  change. 
The  Democrats  did  not  cause  this  change. 
One  provision  in  the  bill  to  which  the 
President  objects  is  a  provision  that  has 
been  the  law  since  1947.    That  provision 
never  caused  any  embarrassment  or  any 
difficulty. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  we  see  the 
situation  where  there  was  a  recommen- 
dation to  amend  the  Battle  Act  in  the 
other  body.  We  find  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of   that   body   and   the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts leading  the  fight  for  the  relaxing 
amendment.  Then,  there  was  a  shift. 
We  then  find  a  bill  coming  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor.  We  find  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  abroad  with  his  own 
representatives  sitting  in  drafting  the 
bill.    Then  we  find  a  shift. 

I  am  wondering  how  long  we  on  our 
side  are  going  to  stand  for  these  shifts. 
First  there  was  nothing  but  congratu- 
latory statements  about  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  There  was  general  sat- 
isfaction with  the  bill.  Now  we  find  this 
situation  existing.  I  say  I  find  nothing 
specifically  wrong  about  it.  While  I  am 
sorry  for  my  Republican  friends  for  the 
predicament  which  they  are  in.  this  situ- 
ation did  not  emanate  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson]  made  a 
statesmanlike  speech  in  his  opening 
statement.  I  agreed  with  every  word  of 
It.  This  is  a  strong  bill.  It  is  decided 
progress  over  existing  law.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  administering  it.  Further- 
more, there  is  another  body  to  go 
through.  It  is  rather  provoking  that 
there  is  this  cleavage  in  this  body  and 
that  this  bill  is  considered  along  party 
lines.  Whatever  cleavage  there  is  came 
from  the  Republican  side  and  not  from 
the  Democratic  side.  I  am  supporting 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  come  to  some  agreement 
about  the  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man to  wait  just  a  littl^while? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Very  #ell. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  get  back  to 
the  amendment,  I  think  it  might  be  well. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  KildayI.  I  do  not  propose 
that  I  am  qualified  to  debate  with  such 
a  brilliant  man  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  However.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  a  few  facts  so  far  as 
this  amendment  is  concerned. 

I  realize  that  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  originally  establLshed.  it 
was  established  to  be  a  policy  and  a  co- 
ordinating body.  However,  that  time 
has  long  since  passed.  It  has.  without 
question,  entered  into  the  field  of  admin- 
istration, by  permission  of  this  Congress 
and  by  the  enactment  of  different  pieces 
of  legislation.  As  far  as  whether  or  not 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  hav- 
ing been  so  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  should  be  able  to  give  orders 
to  a  service  Secretary  or  one  of  his 
designees,  supposedly  one  of  his  a.ssist- 
ants.  I  think  that  follows  the  normal  pro- 
cedure within  a  military  department. 
Tliat  is  no  departure  from  the  normal 
way  things  operate. 

If  the  service  Secretary  wl.shes  to  have 
everything  channeled  through  him.  then 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  say  that  he  will  not 
designate  anybody  to  receive  those  or- 
ders. That  is  the  way  it  must  operate 
so  far  as  orders  going  directly  from  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  a  military  service. 
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Actually  that  Is  what  Is  going  on  today. 
The  fear  has  been  that  it  was  not  quite 
clear.  I  believe  this  language  will  clarify 
some  of  the  thinking  in  the  Pentagon, 
that  it  will  maybe  formalize  or  legalize 
what  is  being  done  and  what  must  be 
done. 

It  is  utterly  impo.ssible  to  channel  all  of 
these  orders  and  directions  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  throufih  the  service 
Secretary.  The  service  Secretary,  how- 
ever, is  informed,  so  that  if  he  has  any 
objection  to  it  he  may  then  immediately 
go  to  his  6up>enor.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. That  IS  simply  a  matter  of  staff 
procedure. 

So  far  as  the  statutory-  provision  of  the 
service  Secretary  is  concerned,  it  is  true, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  argue 
contrariwise,  that  this  bill  has  provided 
that  each  military  chief  of  the  different 
.services  acts  in  the  name  of  his  service 
Secretary.  When  he  acts  in  the  name  of 
his  service  Secretary,  then  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  service  Secretary 
does  have  the  statutory  status  withm  the 
chain  of  command. 

We  have  recognized  in  this  bill,  and  in 
my  judgment  properly  so.  that  so  far  as 
unified  commands  be  concerned,  the 
service  Secretary  is  bypas.sed:  he  is  sim- 
ply advised  as  to  what  is  happening,  and 
wherever  there  be  a  unified  command,  a 
command  made  up  of  more  than  one 
service,  the  commander  of  that  unified 
command  receives  orders  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  If  it  be  cor- 
rect and  proper  to  give  those  orders  di- 
rectly to  the  unified  command,  it  would 
appear  to  me  in  the  other  areas,  adminis- 
trative areas,  where  we  are  trying  to  co- 
ordinate our  operations  and  procurement 
within  the  three  departments,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  also  be  quite  proper 
to  unify  to  some  degree,  with  hope  that 
we  will  save  money.  It  should  be  quite 
proper  for  those  orders  to  go  direct  from 
the  coordinating  chief  of  a  particular 
branch  to  his  subordinate  within  a  mili- 
tary department. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr   Chairman,  tlie  main  rea.son  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  is  to  dusabuse  some 
of  the  doubt  that  may  have  resulted  from 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania     (Mr.     Gavin  1     that    the 
amendment  under  consideration  now  has 
something  to  do  with  reorganization  of 
the  striclb'  civilian  functions  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  and  might  tend  to 
improve  some  control  over  interservice 
rivalry  within  the  Defen.se  Establishment. 
I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  legislation  under  consideration  now 
has  absolutely   nothing  to  do  with   the 
reorganization  which  many  of  us  think 
is  so  badly  needed  within  the  civilian 
framework    of    the    Defense    Establish- 
ment.   1  his  bill  is  strictly  a  military  bill ; 
and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Gavin] 
that  there  should  be  some  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Establishment.    I  could 
lend  very  readily  my  support  to  the  legis- 
lation   proposed    by    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  by  the 
distinguished  minority  ranking  member 
of  our  committee,  the  gcntlemmi  from 
Illinois   LMr.  ArlndsI,  whiCh  would  tio 


something  about  relieving  this  bottle- 
neck within  the  Defense  Establishment 
in  the  area  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 
However,  this  latter  is  not  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration. 

We  had  witness  after  witness  appear 
before  our  committee,  including  some  of 
the  top-ranking  civilian  authorities  and 
some  of  the  top-ranking  military  author- 
ities within  the  Pentagon,  who  stated  the 
chief  bottleneck  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment was  too  many  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. So  I  can  readily  join  in  any 
movement  that  would  tend  to  reorganize 
these  aspects  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

The  field  of  interser\'ice  rivalry  was 
very  thorouehly  gone  into  by  our  com- 
mittee in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  under  con.' ideration 
now  would  not  tend  to  do  any  more  about 
that  situation  than  you  can  already  do 
under  existing  law  or  that  you  will  be 
able  to  do  if  you  accept  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy 
.somethinrj  about  this  when  he  was  testi- 
fying before  our  committee.  He  brought 
up  the  sub]rct  by  saying  one  of  the  rea- 
sons whjl^this  lepislation  is  necessary  is 
to  correct  the  impression  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  there  was  excessive  inter- 
service rivalry.  So  I  asked  him  whether 
or  not  this  was  an  impre.ssion  or  an  ac- 
tuahty.  The  gist  of  his  reply  to  me  was 
that  it  was  more  an  impression  than  an 
actuality,  that,  of  course,  there  was  some 
interservice  rivalry  but  in  his  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  almost  everyone  in 
the  Penta:;on  it  was  not  a.s  harmful  as 
the  public  had  been  led  to  believe.  I 
asked  him  whether  or  not  if  it  did  exist  to 
the  extent  that  the  public  believed  it  did 
exist,  it  could  be  dealt  with  adequately 
under  existing  legislation.  His  reply 
was  very  emphatically,  yes,  it  could. 

So  I  do  not  thir^  the  amendment  that 
we  have  under  consideration  at  this  mo- 
ment has  a.  thing  to  do  with  either  of 
these  two  important  points.  The  matter 
of  interservice  rivalry  can  be  effectively 
dealt  with  under  existing  legislation. 
We  are  troubled  there  not  by  legislation 
or  lack  of  legislation  but  by  lack  of  deci- 
sion. I  also  asked  throughout  testimony 
before  the  Anned  Services  Committee 
whether  at  any  time  any  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  various  services  had  suc- 
cessfully challenged  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defcn.se.  The  reply  to  that 
was  an  emphatic  no.  So.  actually,  ther^.' 
is  no  need  for  the  amendment  now  un- 
der consideration  to  deal  with  this  very 
important  subject.  Neither  is  there  any 
need  of  it  to  correct  some  of  the  bottle- 
necks within  the  Defense  Establishment 
that  are  resulting  from  an  overabund- 
ance of  Assistant  Secretaries— this  will 
take  separate  legislation. 

I  think  v.-e  should  do  something  about 
this  and  if  the  pending  legislation  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  in  my  opinion 
the  next  study  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  should  be  directed  toward 
doing  something  about  the  bottlenecks 
within  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Defense  E.stablishment. 

Mr.  TE.\GUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PRICK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  we  would  have  made 
as  much  progress  as  we  have  in  the  mis- 
sile field  and  in  the  atomic  submarine 
field  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  competi- 
tion in  the  services? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, we  would  not  have  made  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  if  there  had  not  been 
that  competition.  It  is  necessary  to  pur- 
sue several  avenues  of  approach  when 
you  are  considering  these  scientific  mat- 
ters— matters  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  you  do  not  we  will  be  left 
farther  behind  as  we  were  in  the  case  of 
the  sputnik. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  really  came  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that  President  Eisenhower 
sought  a  reorganization  of  the  Defense 
Department  along  the  lines  that  he  did. 
His  approach  is  a  typically  military  one 
and  is  entirely  consistent  with  an  atti- 
tude which  he  has  evidenced  on  num- 
berless occasions. 

The  word  compromise  has  become  a 
byword  in  the  White  House  these  days 
but  it  has  become  as  meaningless  as 
many  of  the  other  terms  which  have  been 
thrown  around  in  the  ivory  tower  atmos- 
phere of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Actually,  there  never  has  been  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  reorganize  the  Department  along  any 
lines  other  than  those  which  would  give 
him  complete  and  absolute  control  of  the 
total  miUtary  organization  of  the  United 
States. 

The  idea  of  joint  effort  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  the 
idea  that  perhaps  a  too  rigid,  too  highly 
concentrated  military  control  would  be 
dangerous  in  our  country  never  seems 
to  have  entered  the  President's  mind. 
The  program  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress— and  this  is  no  exaggeration — 
would  have  placed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense very  close  to  absolute  power  over 
everything  military.  And  when  I  say 
wouid  have  placed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  a  position  of  absolute  power,  I, 
of  course,  mean  to  say  also  that  it  would 
have  given  the  Piesident  through  his 
agent,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  absolute 
and  total  power. 

Rigidity,  narrowness  of  thought,  lack 
of  vision  and  autocracy  have  been  the 
hallmarks  of  this  administration.  The 
Presidents  reorganization  plan  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  almost  classi- 
cal in  its  adherence  to  the  attitude  ex- 
emplified by  these  words. 

As  a  public  official  and  as  President, 
he  has  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
gardless of  this,  he  has  twisted  section  8. 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  out  of  all 
of  its  ordinary,  commonsense  meaning. 
This  section  of  the  Constitution  as  we  all 
know  gives  the  Congress  the  authority  to 
raise  and  support  our  military  forces.  It 
goes  further  to  give  Congress  authority 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  Implicit  m 
this  part  of  the  Constitution  is  the  power 
of  Congress — and,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress is  the  people— the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  msnncr  in  which  our  MiUtary 
Eslablisltment  shall  be  run.    This  does 
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not  mean  that  the  Con^rress  will  make 
specific  military  decisions  or  direct  the 
precise  conduct  of  a  battle  or  of  a  war. 
That  is  what  our  military  people  are  for. 
The  overall  policy,  however,  of  how  a 
Defense  Establishment  shall  be  run, 
what  checks  and  controls  will  be  placed 
in  the  system  are  exclusively  and  un- 
doubtedly the  sole  province  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  any  one  man — I  do  not 
care  who  he  is — to  be  in  full  and  absolute 
control  of  the  tremendous  military  or- 
ganization which  we  must  have  today  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  such  control 
is  Prussian,  as  has  been  frequently  said, 
or  Russian,  or  anything  else,  it  is  not 
American. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  reported  out  a  good  bill.  It  has 
granted  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  all  of  the  authorities 
which  the  committee  felt  should  be  re- 
posed in  the  respon.sible  top  oflBcials  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  The  bill 
gives  the  President  everything  that  he 
said  he  actually  needed.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  gave  him  all  of  the 
power  which  the  language  of  his  bill 
sought.  Far  from  it.  The  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  and  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  were  two  entirely 
different  things.  The  langxiage  of  the 
President's  bill  was  so  broad,  so  all  em- 
bracing, that  while  I  listened  to  it  in 
committee,  I  didn't  think  of  what  he 
could  do  under  the  language  of  the  bill — 
I  wondered,  rather,  what  lie  could  not  do. 

Now,  that  we  have  given  the  bill,  which 
Is  as  broad  as  the  American  people  should 
be  willing  to  grant  to  any  man,  the  Presi- 
dent still  raises  objections  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must,  under  the  bill,  be  exercised 
through  the  respective  Secretaries  of 
such  military  departments.  The  Bates 
amendment,  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, should   be  defeated. 

The  objection  to  this  lanpuaee  I.s  not 
as  innocent  as  it  might  api>ear  on  the 
surface.  The  Bates  amendment  points 
very  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  no  single  control,  roadblock. 
or  barrier  between  him  and  complete 
control  over  the  military.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  are 
civilians  and  in  their  own  way  represent 
the  civilian  thinking  of  the  country.  He 
would  have  the  quoted  language  removed 
from  the  bill  and  relegate  these  responsi- 
ble civilian  ofBcials  to  the  position  of 
mere  housekeepers  for  their  respective 
departments. 

Of  course,  behind  these  words,  too,  are 
many  implications  which  are  apparent 
only  to  those  reasonably  versed  in  the 
military  and  fi.scal  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  If  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  President's  agent,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  exercise  his  power 
through  the  respective  Secretaries,  then 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint  he  has  complete 
control  of  all  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  need 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  involved 
each  year  in  our  Military  Establishment 
to  .see  what  danger  lies  in  the  handing 
of  these  sums  to  any  one  individual. 


The  second  point  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent objects  relates  to  the  transfer  of 
combatant  functions.  In  effect,  the 
President's  position  is  that  in  order  to 
prevent  his  transferring  any  of  these 
functions.  Congress  should  be  called 
upon  to  pass  a  law — rather  than  a  con- 
current resolution  as  the  bill  provides. 
This  is  a  clever  approach  since  the  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  has  to  sign  any  law.  He 
does  not  have  to  sign  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. So  under  the  President's  plan, 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  this  position. 
He  wants  to  make  a  major  readjustment 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  re- 
adjustment that  may  go  very  directly 
to  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Under  his  plan,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
forbidding  this  change  and  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  and  approve  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  wants  to  do.  Here  is 
an  anomaly  if  I  have  ever  heard  of  one. 
I  hope  that  when  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  this  point  that  it,  too.  will  be 
rejected. 

I  feel  that  Congress  will  uphold  the 
committee  in  the  position  that  it  has 
taken.  I  think  further  that  the  Con- 
gress as  the  voice  of  the  people  will  see 
to  it  that  no  man  on  horseback  will  take 
over  in  this  country,  that  this  country 
will  never  find  itself  in  the  position  that 
so  many  European  and  South  American 
countries  have  found  themselves  in  the 
recent  past  and  today. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  among  the  most  dlflBcult  for  Congress 
to  solve.  Under  the  Constitution  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

H.  R.  12541,  now  under  consideration. 
Is  a  good  bill.  The  unanimous  vote  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
after  a  long  period  of  highly  controver- 
sial hearings,  is  the  very  best  recommen- 
dation which  the  bill  could  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  member  of  that  com- 
mittee strived  harder  than  I  did  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings  and  the  writ- 
ing of  the  bill  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  President's  language  and  purposes. 

While  all  Members  have  an  obligation 
to  remain  openminded  as  to  the  exact 
language  in  any  bill,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  attempt  to  rewrite  im- 
portant sections  of  this  type  of  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  recommit  this  bill  to  commit- 
tee If  substantial  changes  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  House.  Such  recommittal  is 
unnece.'^.sary  because  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  is  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  fine  purposes  stated  by  the 
President  in  seeking  this  legislation. 

In  one  major  respect  the  measure  Is 
disappointing.  That  is  its  failure  to  fur- 
ther clarify,  simplify,  and  unify  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  procurement  and  sup- 
ply within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Much  of  this  giant  task  still  remains  to 
be  done. 


The  bill  is  not  a  radical  proposal  in  any 
sense.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  does  not 
create  a  supreme  general  staff,  in  the 
traditional  Prussian  sense.  In  fact,  its 
main  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  within 
the  Department  at  the  expense  of  the 
Individual  service  Secretaries.  This  it 
does.  The  language  "separately  admin- 
istered" has  been  altered  sufBclently  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  mithout  hindrance 
from  the  service  Secretaries. 

The  Nation,  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, faces  a  real  defense  reorganization 
in  which  we  may  gather  In  one  force  our 
strategic  attack  elements  such  as  SAC. 
the  Intermediate  and  Intercontinental 
range  ballistic  mis.siles,  including  cer- 
tain submarines  and  carriers;  in  another 
force  cur  land,  sea  and  air  conventional 
warfare  groups,  and  last  but  not  least, 
a  third  group  containing  our  continental 
and  civil  defense  commands. 

As  to  the  pending  eunendment,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  not  one  Member 
has  come  forward  and  stated  that  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  or  even  the 
committee  language  will  make  any 
change  in  present  Pentagon  procedure. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated 
and  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  unani- 
mously as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  probably  the  un- 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
a  position  opposite  to  that  of  my  friends, 
particularly  when  the  party  lines  are 
being  tightly  drawn.  However.  I  was 
glad  when  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Martin  1  said  that  there 
was  going  to  be  no  politics  In  this  bill, 
and  I  was  glad  when  that  sterling,  dis- 
tinguished, and  stalwart  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinsow)  said 
he  wanted  everyone  to  vote  his  convic- 
tions. Regardless  of  political  considera- 
tions. I  cannot  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
I  hold. 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  I  sup- 
pose all  would  agree  that  I  have  probably 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  more  men 
in  uniform  than  any  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  But  I  stand  be- 
fore you  today  as  a  mere  novice,  as  we 
all  are.  because  this  field  is  very  com- 
plex, big.  and  very  difficult. 

I  was  saddened  when  I  read  In  the 
paper  early  this  morning  what  I  assume 
the  American  people  will  read,  that  this 
issue  of  defense  reorganization  will  be 
decided  today  on  the  basis  of  partisan 
politics.  If  It  is.  It  will  be  a  .sad  day  for 
the  American  Congress  and  for  the 
American  people. 

It  has  been  perfectly  obvious  since  we 
entered  the  mLsslle  field  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  the  space  age 
that  we  would  probably  go  bankrupt  and 
still  not  have  an  adequate  defense  system 
if  we  did  not  reorganize  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Anxiety  and  pressures  and  Inter- 
service  rivalries  have  constantly  mounted 
and  the  cause  of  defense  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  have  suffered. 
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It  has  been  perfectly  obvious  that  there 
was  no  man  in  Congress  who  had  suf- 
ficient military  background,  experience, 
and  prestige  with  the  American  people  to 
take  the  Initiative  and  net  the  job  done. 
And  if  we  had  in  the  White  House  a  man 
without  a  very  distinguished  military 
background,  who  sought  to  do  it  and  en- 
countered the  buzz  saw  of  the  Pentagon, 
he.  too.  would  be  cut  to  ribbons,  becau.se 
the  pressures  of  the  Pentagon  are  ter- 
rific. I  have  felt  them  and  I  feel  them 
today. 

But  I  hear  the  call  of  the  people,  the 
American  people,  today,  too.  And  that 
voice  is  more  dommant  than  that  of  any 
of  the  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  speeches 
on  the  floor  and  in  Texas  and  el.scwhere 
saying  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  President  to  take  the  Initiative,  In 
view  of  his  unusual  background  in  this 
particular  field.  .strait.;hten  out  the  Pen- 
tagon and  give  the  American  people,  at 
something  like  a  rea.sonable  cost,  the  kind 
of  defen.se  they  are  entitled  to  in  this 
dangerous  world.  I  think  many  of  you, 
in  the  hustings  back  home  and  before  the 
service  clubs,  have  done  the  same  thing. 
You  may  have  said.  "Why  won't  the 
President  move  out  on  this  Issue?"  That 
Is  what  I  have  been  saying  for  many 
months. 

Last  fall  sputnik  came  along,  and  this 
gave  the  President.  Congress,  and  the 
people  the  incentive  to  move.  It  is  tru**, 
we  have  won  our  previous  wars,  but 
usually  we  have  had  .somebody  to  hold 
off  the  enemy  while  we  took  a  year  or  so 
to  get  ready.  We  have  always  had  to  re- 
organize our  defen.se  setup  after  the  war 
began.  We  will  not  have  time  if  another 
war  comes. 

I  even  went  a  step  further  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defense  leorganizaticn.  I  took  my 
hat  in  hand,  becau.se  I  knew  the  survival 
of  democracy  .somewhat  depended  upon 
it.  and  I  went  down  to  the  White  House 
and  .said,  "Mr.  President,  I  believe  you 
should  lead  in  this  field,  and  I  think  the 
Ameijcan  people  will  supp)ort  you:  and 
in.sofar  as  I  can  do  .so  you  may  depend 
upon  my  support,  for  whatever  it  is 
worth." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  no  one  to  vote 
with  me.  Tho.se.  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  feel  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government  w  ill  be  served  by  follow- 
ing the  party  line  should  do  .so.  Of  no 
one  do  I  ask  a  vote  in  accordance  with 
my  views.  I  only  speak  to  express  con- 
victions long  held  But  how  could  I  sit 
here  mute  and  silent  today  when  this 
l.ssue  Is  before  the  Congress,  when  I  have 
had  so  much  to  say  about  It  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  at  home?  Shall  I  be  afraid  to 
say  what  I  think  here?  My  answer  Is 
"No.  • 

I  am  not  going  to  rebuff  the  Piesident 
on  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
pood  statesman.^hlp  or  good  politics. 
I  think  the  President  has  come  a  long 
way  from  his  previous  position  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  can  claim 
a  signal  victory.  The  committee  has  se- 
cured practically  everything  It  has 
sought  to  get.  It  seems  to  be  a  victory  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  And 
In  these  admendments.  which  the  Presi- 
dent  has,    in    a   spirit   of   compromise, 


finally  agreed  to.  he  has.  I  feel,  given  way 
to  the  committee  to  a  very  large  degree. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
ob.served  in  the  Hou.se  and  in  the  court- 
room that  we  do  not  always  know  when 
we  have  won  a  victory.  This  has  been 
a  victory  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  take  pride  in  their  good 
work.  These  differences  between  the 
House  committee  and  the  President  are 
not  great  enough  to  block  unity  on  this 
great  national  issue.  The  President  has 
come  such  a  long  way  and  the  nature  of 
the  differences  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
are  such  that  I  regret  to  see  so  much  con- 
troversy arise. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  say,  "Mr. 
President,  the  people  think  you  are  a 
great  leader  in  defense  organization. 
We  want  you  to  have  a  maximum  op- 
portunity in  this  area  where  you  are  so 
well  qualified  to  lead." 

When  we  go  back  to  our  districts  peo- 
ple will  be  asking  us  questions.  If  the 
Defense  Department  tries  to  shoot  the 
moon  or  orbit  the  moon  with  a  rocket 
and  the  effort  is  a  failure,  the  people  may 
have  a  disposition  to  say.  "Well.  Con- 
gressman, if  you  had  given  the  President 
what  he  asked  for  in  Defense  reorgani- 
zation, we  would  not  only  have  hit  the 
Moon,  we  would  have  hit  Jupiter  and 
Mars  and  a  few  other  places.  You  have 
been  telling  us  for  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  take  the  leadership  in  these 
matters  and  yet  you  stubbornly  refuse  to 
give  him  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
jobs."  I  cannot  very  well  fit  myself  into 
any  such  position. 

When  we  get  to  1960,  and  the  people 
say,  "Are  we  still  behind  the  Russians?  ". 
and  I  am  afraid  we  may  be.  do  I  want  to 
say  "Yes"  to  the  charge  that  we  failed 
to  give  the  President  the  powers  he 
needed  for  survival  in  the  space  age? 
These  questions  deserve  serious  thought. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  in  the 
name  of  statesmanship  and  politics  and 
good  judgment,  we  should  fence  our- 
selves in.  I  just  could  not  fence  my 
conscience  in  despite  the  pressures  of 
today.  If  we  give  the  President  the  tools 
he  wants  and  he  fails  to  lead  America 
toward  preeminence  in  the  space  age, 
the  fault  will  be  his,  as  he  will  under 
our  system  of  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership.  If  we  take 
the  responsibility  of  denying  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools — and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  committee 
are  not  insurmountable — if  we  do  not 
give  the  tools  to  him.  then  the  Congress 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  military  department  from 
this  day  forward.  Why  we  camiot  see 
it  I  do  not  understand. 

I  am  no  troublemaker  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  work  with 
them  and  they  work  with  me.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  times  I  have  spoken  In 
disagreement  on  a  bill  presented  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


Some  time  ago  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  through  its  representa- 
tives, came  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  insisted  that  w^e  raise 
the  Army  above  the  President  s  request. 
The  committee  declined  to  do  this,  but 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  played  a 
major  role  in  raising  the  uniform 
strength  of  the  services  above  2^2  mil- 
lion men,  the  figure  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
This  was  all  right.  It  was  democracy  in 
action.  Sometimes  we  on  committees 
tend  to  lose  our  perspective.  Sometimes 
we  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
It  is  good  always  for  the  House  to  work 
its  will.  We  must  remember  that  the 
House  is  not  the  creature  of  the  commit- 
tee but  that  the  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  creature  of  the  House. 

I  have  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  almost  always  follow  his 
leadership,  and  he  is  always  most  kind 
to  me.  He  has  great  stature.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  through  the 
years. 

And  Paul  Kilday?  There  Ls  no  abler 
man  in  the  Congress  than  Paul  Kilday. 
It  makes  me  swell  with  pride  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
which  is  not  made  up,  I  hope,  of  weak- 
lings. 

Tlie  President,  who.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, will  have  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  reorganization  bill,  has 
been  willing  to  give  and  take  as  is  his 
custom.  Let  us  not  demand  the  last 
ounce  of  flesh  lest  we  chance  the  loss  of 
the  victory  for  Congress  which  this  com- 
promise will  effect. 

I  realize  that  as  committee  members, 
we — all  Mem.bers  of  Congress — have  a 
tendency  at  times,  after  we  have  worked 
en  a  bill,  to  believe  that  if  one  sinrle 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  hou.se  of  de- 
mocracy will  come  tumbling  down  and 
freedom  as  we  know  it  will  po  up  in 
smoke.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We  have  a  wonderful  country  which  is 
strong  and  very  much  alive. 

This  bill  provides  even  greater  civilinn 
control  of  the  military.  I  have  never 
seen  a  militai-y  man  yet,  appearing  be- 
fore our  committee,  who  did  not,  when 
asked  for  his  personal  views,  give  a  help- 
ful statement  as  to  what  they  were. 
Tliore  are  often  reservations,  of  cour'^e. 
You  cannot  and  should  not  bridle  the 
Pentagon.  Officers  there  are  not  bridled 
today.  The  men  in  uniform  can  ahvays 
find  ways  to  make  their  views  known  to 
Conrrress. 

Please  do  not  compare  us  to  France, 
with  respect  to  military  matters  and 
governmental  problems.  In  Prance,  by 
reason  of  splinter  parties  and  poor  lead- 
ership, democracy,  in  a  measure,  ceased 
to  function.  As  I  view  the  American 
scene,  we  have  a  .strong  Congress  and  a 
strong  executive  branch,  and  there  can 
be  no  threat  of  military  dictatorship 
as  long  as  that  is  the  ca.se.  The  example 
of  France  shows  that  if  you  have  weak 
leadership  in  the  Parliament  and  weak 
leadership  in  the  Executive,  and  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  vacuum  in  thp  place 
where  democracy  should  sit  enthroned, 
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serious  problema  as  to  national  stability 
arise. 

The  American  people  would  not  tol- 
erate military  dictatorship  or  the  threat 
of  military  dictatorship.  Congress  has 
control  of  legislation.  We  can  pass  laws. 
We  can  repeal  them.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress has  the  power  of  the  purse.  We 
appropriate  money  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, specifying  the  areas  where  it 
can  be  spent.  We  have  the  power  to 
give.  We  have  the  F>ower  to  withhold. 
It  is  money  and  the  control  of  the  purse 
strings  that  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  issue. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  lipht  of  these 
strong  convictions,  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks in  the  greatest  earnestness  not 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  even  one 
person — this  is  not  a  show  of  strength 
between  committee."?  of  the  House. 

I  would  just  like  for  us  to  tell  Mr.  Eis- 
enhower that  we  do  not  feel  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  insurmountable,  tiiat  we  will 
give  him  the  re?ponsibi!ity  he  requests. 
Under  our  form  of  government,  it  will  be 
iiis  responsibility  to  administer  the  law 
and  make  it  work.  He  will  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  Con^rress  and  the  support  of 
the  American  people. 

How  can  we,  my  colleagues,  miss  the 
pnth  of  duty  when  the  road  is  so  clear? 
I,  for  one,  shall  try  to  follow  through. 
Ihis  issue  transcends  partisan  politics. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  being  a  qood  Demo- 
crat or  a  good  Republican.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serving  the  public  interest  on  a  very 
vital  issue  involving  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  We  want  to  see  democracy 
function.  And  I  have  the  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
M'.HON)  is  going  to  be  a  rather  difficult 
job,  because  he  certainly  made  a  vei-y 
statesmanlike  position  known  to  all  of  us. 
However,  because  of  many  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  today.  I  want 
to  try  to  clear  the  record  in  a  few  in- 
stances. 

First,  it  was  said  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  he  felt  sorry  for  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  becau.se  of  the  ter- 
rible pressure  that  has  been  brought 
upon  us  to  support  the  President's  plan. 
I  want  to  make  it  known  right  now  to  my 
good  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  when  I  voted  this 
bill  out  of  committee  I  did  so  and  stated 
that  I  reserved  the  right  to  amend  on  the 
floor.  At  that  time  I  knew,  and  I  have 
prepared  here  the  very  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
MarttnI.  my  good  minority  leader,  in- 
jected into  the  bill  he  introduced,  because 
these  are  the  actual  things  that  should  be 
done.  While  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  bill  that  is  being  offered  today,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  politics  has  been  in- 
jected into  this.  It  was  made  by  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana,  a  member  of 
the  committee.  That  was  the  fust  time 
partisanship  was  injected  into  this  area 
of  the  armed  services  H.  R.  12541.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  Member  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
was  the  first  individual  to  inject  the  idea 
of  partisan  politics  into  this  proposition. 
It  never  came  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


Let  me  go  one  step  further.  Of  course, 
we  had  a  conference  yesterday  afternoon. 
Why  shotild  we  not  have  a  conference  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  these 
amendments  to  the  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle?  Since  when  is  it  wroni,' 
that  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I.  as  a  supporter  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  charged 
with  being  subject  to  pressure  because  I 
support  his  position?  I  think  tiiat  is 
fantastic  and  utterly  ridiculous. 

Now.  speaking  on  this  amendment,  the 
majority  leader  stood  on  the  Iloor  of  this 
House  a  little  while  ago  and  he  injected 
into  the  Record  a  letter  that  President 
Eisenhower  sent  in  1953.  when  he  sent  up 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Well,  surely  the  majority 
leader  will  agree  with  me  that  he  would 
be  the  first  one  to  criticize  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  as  the  President,  were  he  to 
rest  and  let  matters  stand  as  he  recom- 
mended in  1933.  and  did  not  move  along 
with  the  times.  The  majority  leader, 
knowing  him  and  respecting  him  as  I  do. 
would  be  the  fust  one  to  raise  his  voice 
in  criticism  that  the  President  remained 
in  status  quo  as  of  1953.  So  we  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  that. 

In  closing.  1  want  to  call  this  to  your 
attention,  as  to  what  you  arc  asked  to 
do  today:  I  am  supporting  this  amend- 
ment of  my  own  free  will,  and  .so  will 
anybody  in  this  House,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  said.  If  any- 
one votes  because  he  has  been  subjected 
to  any  pressure.  I  would  lose  my  respect 
for  him.  I  shall  vote  my  own  free  will 
as  an  elected  Member  of  this  Hou.se  and 
as  an  American  citizen.  But  I  call  to 
your  attention  that  in  1947.  when  the 
National  Security  Act.  when  the  defense 
organization  was  established,  look  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  look  in  the 
newspapers,  and  see  what  the  American 
people  were  sold.  They  were  .sold  a  bill 
of  Roods  that  they  were  going  to  get 
unification  of  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
were  going  to  get  efficiency  in  the  mili- 
tary department.  They  were  going  to 
get  complete  command  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  down  throuc;h  the  serv- 
ices. They  were  going  to  have  better 
control.  What  did  we  do  in  that  acf 
The  act  did  none  of  those  things  that 
we  are  asking  here  today.  We  built  an 
umbrella  over  three  separate  Secretaries. 
We  created  more  jot>s.  We  created 
greater  bureaucracy  with  more  chan- 
nels that  orders  must  flow  through.  In 
order  to  get,  in  this  era  of  space  age. 
atom  and  hydrogen  weapons,  more  effi- 
ciency, these  amendments  are  essential. 

I  say  these  amendments  are  excellent 
amendments  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed here  about  how  unfortunate  it 
is  to  have  politics  injected  In  this  whole 
question  of  defense  reorganization  being 
debated  here  today.  I  am  distressed  that 
poUtical  consideration  should  enter  into 
this  or  any  other  defense  matter.  I  was 
concerned,  but  not  upset  by  this  de- 
velopment. I  have  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hoase  as  a  whole  that 
they  will  not  be  motivated  by  partisan 


politics  in  their  approach  to  this  Impor- 
tant matter.  Let  us  forget  politics.  Let 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  say  do  more 
about  politics  being  involved  here. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  l  feel  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  House  a  constructive  leg- 
islative proposal.  As  I  said  yesterday.  It 
contains  16  of  the  19  recommendations 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President's  letter  was  read 
Into  the  record  of  our  committee  hear- 
ings. If  I  recall  correctly,  it  was  upon 
request  reread.  No  one  can  fall  to  un- 
derstand the  last  sentence  of  tlie  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wherein  he  said  that  in  only  two  major 
in.stances  was  he  in  disagreement  with 
the  bill.  The  President  congratulated 
the  committee  on  the  constructive  work 
they  had  done,  but  then  he  clearly 
pointed  out  that  there  were  these  two 
sections  witii  which  he  was  in  disagree- 
ment. The  members  of  the  committee 
felt  they  had  produced  a  good  bill  and 
all  of  us  voted  for  it.  some  with  reser- 
vations, and  the  chairman,  when  a  mem- 
ber raised  the  point  about  reserving  his 
right  to  vote  as  he  saw  fit  on  the  House 
floor  said,  "Of  course,  it  is  the  general 
and  accepted  practice." 

So  today  some  of  us  stand  here  In 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  those  two  items  of  disagree- 
ment. I  talked  to  my  chairman  several 
times,  in  complete  and  utter  frankness, 
about  the  ixjssibility  of  getting  together 
on  these  amendments  m  Uie  hope  we 
could  reach  an  agreement.  The  chair- 
man will  confirm  this.  He  asked:  "Why 
do  you  not  see  if  the  President  will 
agree?  Why  do  you  not  see  what  the 
President  thinks  about  these  revised 
provisions?" 

So  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MaktinI  and  I  talked  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent about  whether  something  could  be 
worked  out  in  order  that  we  might  have 
complete  unanimity.  Fmally.  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  language  to 
which  the  President  said:  "All  right;  I 
am  not  forsaking  principle;  I  am  not 
a.sking  anyone  to  foresake  principle,  but 
if  these  changes  will  be  effective  in 
bringing  about  a  better  bill,  clarifying 
the  language  and  improve  it.  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me.' 

I  came  back  and  presented  the 
changed  language  to  the  chairman  of 
my  committee.  He  later  saw  fit  to  say 
to  me  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
agree  to  the  proposed  changes  in  lan- 
guage. 

I  say  this  to  the  House  only  to  try  to 
make  the  Members  understand  that 
there  has  been  an  honest  desire  and 
real  effort  made  to  find  the  couise  on 
which  we  could  all  unite. 

Yes,  the  language  has  been  changed 
to  clarify  and  improve.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Members  of  this  great  House 
of  Representatives,  working  our  will  as 
a  body,  will  adopt  this  language.  It  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  we  will  have 
complete  unity  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
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ments  th«-eto  close  in  35  minutes,  that 
10  minutes  of  that  time  be  allotted  to 
tlie  committee  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEIADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  if  I  may.  because  I 
have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  Interpretation  of  certain  lan- 
guage in  section  2  of  the  bill.  I  draw  his 
attention  to  page  2.  lines  19  and  20.  and 
to  the  following  phrase,  "to  eliminate 
umiecessary  duplication  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

I  call  his  attention  also  to  the  words 
following  that  phrase,  "and  particularly 
in  the  field  of  research  and  engineering." 

I  know  that  that  language  Is  new  lan- 
p^iage  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  the  intent  of  the 
conmiittee  is  that  matters  of  supply  shall 
be  subject  to  the  elimination  of  unnec- 
essary duplication,  if  the  committee  had 
in  mind  that  at  the  present  time  the 
three  separate  services  are  conducting 
.supply  functions  which  are  unnecessarily 
overlapping  and  duplicating  and  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation  is 
to  reduce  that  unnecessary  duplication? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  would  say  "Yes."  To 
be  specific,  amendments  will  be  suggested 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  McCoRMACKl  that  will  seek  to 
clarify  what  is  known  as  central  pro- 
curement, which  will  result  in  real  econ- 
omy and  eliminate  duplication. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
not  be  in  the  intent  and  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  also  that  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation In  supply  functions  would  be 
eliminated? 

Mr.  VINSON.  They  have  ample  au- 
thority today.  I  believe,  under  existing 
procurement  legislation,  to  eliminate  all 
duplications. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Sheehan]. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  and  will  work  for  the 
passage  of  a  proper  bill  In  order  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  tabulating  the 
results  of  my  annual  public-opinion  poll 
In  the  nth  District  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  In  Illinois.  One 
of  the  questions  asked  my  constituents 
was  their  opinion  on  the  defense  reorgan- 
ization plan.  The  question  In  the  poll  is 
as  follows : 

Do  you  approve  of  reorganization  at  our 
Defense  Department? 

On  this  question,  not  quite  half  of  the 
replies  have  been  tallied  and  the  results 
are  as  follows:  2.472.  or  80  percent  voted 
"yes";  269,  or  8  5  percent  voted  "no"; 
359,  or  11.5  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 
Total.  3,100,  or  100  percent. 

Of  those  who  expressed  an  opinion,  90 
percent,  or  2.472.  expressed  themselves 
favorably  and  approximately  10,  or  269, 
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voted  against  a  reorganization  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  In  my  mind,  these 
results  unquestionaUy  prove  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  voters  in  my  District,  and 
I  might  add  that  this  would  also  hold 
true  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  approve 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

As  the  report  accompanying  H.  R. 
12541  stated: 

There  Is  no  disagreement  with  regard  to 
objectives;  the  problem  area  lies  In  the 
method  of  legislative  expression. 

In  other  words,  language  trouble  was 
the  committee's  main  problem.  This 
primarily  is  a  question  of  semantics,  a 
problem  occasioned  by  the  meaning  of 
words.  I  am  positive  that  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  rest  of  the  country  are  not 
interested  in  word  problems  but  are  in- 
terested in  action  which  will  produce 
beneficial  results. 

The  committee  report  stated  that  it 
was  difficult  to  fully  comprehend  the 
President's  objections  to  certain  words. 
I  might  add  that  I,  and  I  would  guess  the 
President  also,  find  it  difficult  to  fully 
comprehend  the  committee's  objections. 

The  President,  in  his  letter  of  May 
16  to  Mr.  Vinson,  objected  to  the  wording 
in  tlie  bill  at  that  time  and  suggested 
changes  which  would  result  in  greater 
dejjartmental  and  operational  efficiency. 
It  appears  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  main 
problem  in  the  bill  is  a  question  of  words 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  clear-cut 
agreement  among  the  great  majority  of 
House  Members  as  to  what  Ls  the  proper 
word,  we  should  give  every  p>ossible  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestions  and  ideas 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the 
President. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try will  not  come  to  us  and  quibble  about 
words  and  phrases  but  will  want  to  know 
what  results  have  been  accomplished. 

It  seems  to  me  a  false  bugaboo  has 
risen  in  that  the  President's  recommen- 
dations might  put  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  and  deprive  Con- 
gress of  some  of  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. I  do  not  agree  with  this 
thought.  The  President's  constitutional 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  gives  him 
in  time  of  war  every  possible  latitude  he 
might  need  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  war  to  its  successful  conclusion.  If 
he  can  do  this  in  wartime,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  enable  him  to  take  such 
steps  as  to  bring  this  constitutional  au- 
thority to  its  most  competent  and  effl- 
cisent  use,  before  an  actual  state  of  war 
exists. 

Of  all  the  Presidents  who  have  served 
our  country,  very  few  have  been  profes- 
sional soldiers.  This  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  chance  of  any  permanent 
military  control  over  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment is  remote.  The  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  in  his  appointment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  his 
role  in  the  military  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  practically  guarantees  the  citizens 
of  our  country  that  we  will  always  have 
civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Insofar  as  the  committee  itself  points 
out  the  problems  of  language  difficulties, 
I  think  we  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  in  every  manner  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  bring  forth  a  defense  re- 


organization bill  which  will  insure  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  I  would  say,  that  this 
question  has  to  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  politics.  I  think  most  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  would  not  in 
any  way  interpret  the  President's  past 
actions  as  Executive  of  the  United  States 
in  an  ultra  ];>artisan  manner.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent advocates,  but  here  we  have  a  posi- 
tion that  concerns  this  country  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  world  conditions 
that  make  it  necessary  that  our  Defense 
Department  be  so  organized  and  so  con- 
stituted that  we  will  not  make  mistakes 
in  case  we  get  into  conflict  in  world 
affairs  as  we  have  done  in  times  past. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  able  to  int«T)ret  ' 
ajiy  great  differences  between  the  word- 
ing as  suggested  by  the  committee  bill 
and  the  wording  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered today.  But  since  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  defense  forces  and  since  he 
is  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  times  of 
war,  if  he  believes  and  he  says  we  should 
have  the  wording  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted in  these  2  or  3  amendments, 
then  I  am  for  the  President  and  will 
vote  to  sustain  his  wishes  in  that  respect. 
A  lifetime  of  experience  in  military  af- 
fairs dining  war  times  as  well  as  times 
of  F)eace,  in  my  opinion  qualifies  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  authoritative  lead- 
ership in  the  problems  concerning  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Michigan 

[Mr.  HOPFMAN]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker?,  made  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  most  remarkable 
and  amazing  statement;  that  is,  if  I 
heard  him  correctly,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  It  a  couple  of  times  tomorrow.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  in  1947  Con- 
gress had  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods;  is 
that  right?  Is  that  what  he  said?  I 
think  he  did.  What  happened  In  1947? 
They  wanted  a  reorganization  bin. 
Harry  Trimaan  was  President,  was  he 
not?  The  Republicans  were  in  control 
of  the  House,  were  they  not?  My  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], nods  that  they  were. 

So  what  happened?  The  leadershfp 
In  the  House  took  6  men  off  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  put  them  over  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
which  was  charg-ed  with  writing  the  re- 
organization bill.  And  in  July  of  1947 
we  held  hearings  and  General  Eisen- 
hower, now  President,  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  committee,  with  6  members 
who  had  been  on  the  Rules  Committee 
having  the  controlling  influence  on  that 
committee,  closed  the  hearings  while  26 
witnesses,  24  of  them  high-ranking  offi- 
cers in  the  armed  services,  were  waiting 
to  testify.  They  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  : 
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CangTtu  wrote  ft  blU  that  we 
thought — wait  a  minute,  I  will  strike  out 
"we" — that  some  thought  would  give  us 
unification,  economy  as  well  as  efficiency. 
We  did  not  get  It  and  I  doubt  if  we  ever 
will  get  the  utmost  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, Just  as  long  as  Individuals  have 
differences  of  opinion  and  we  have  dif- 
ferent departments  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Nevertheless,  an  effort  was  made 
and  we  did  get  out  a  bill.  And  that  act 
did  improve  the  situation.  If  someone 
was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  that  time  we 
were  at  fault  for  Republicans  were  in 
control.  In  my  judgment  we  did  Im- 
prove matters  to  a  rather  large  degree. 

I  wish  someone  who  knows  what  is 
going  on  will  tell  me  whether  or  not  we 
are  being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  this  time, 
because  most  of  us.  I  think  all  of  us,  in 
fact,  want  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
armed  services  and  want  an  end  to  this 
waste.  The  one  thing  that  bothers  me 
personally  is  the  thing  which  bothered 
the  committee  at  that  time,  that  is  In 
1947,  and  that  is  whether  we  were  going 
to  permit  the  Marines  to  be  sold  down 
the  river. 

If  you  read  page  13  of  the  report,  if 
you  will  read  page  271  and  subsequent 
pages  of  the  hearings  where  General 
Eisenhower  testified — he  was  a  general 
then — you  will  see  that  at  that  time  there 
was  an  effort  to  lessen  the  roles  and 
missions  of  the  Marines.  That  was  de- 
nied. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  the 
executive  department  can  do  away 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  the  public 
would  stand  for  it.  The  Marines  are  too 
firmly  established  in  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  our  people.  You  just 
could  not  get  rid  of  them  if  you  tried, 
which  naturally  we  do  not  want  to  do. 

Will  someone  please  on  our  side  who  is 
In  charge — I  wish  our  whip  was  here; 
but  I  notice  the  President's  spokesman, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hal- 
lECK  1 ,  is  here,  and  maybe  he  can  tell  me ; 
maybe  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  OsMERsJ  or  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Gavin  J  can  tell  me — 
is  there  anything  in  this  bill  which  would 
permit  a  President,  the  one  we  have  now. 
or  one  who  may  be  selected,  hereafter — 
to  get  rid  of  the  Marines?  How  about  it, 
Mr.  Chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
propound  his  question  to  the  gentlemen 
on  that  side  who  are  trying  to  correct 
the  bilL  They  are  probably  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  it  than  I  am. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  I  understand  It. 
this  is  the  gentleman's  bill.  He  has  had 
long  hearings  and  had  every  type  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  VINSON.  As  to  the  Marines,  have 
no  fear;  but  I  just  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  if  these  amendments  go  in. 
and  that  Is  what  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  know? 

Mr.  -VINSON.  No;  that  Is,  If  you  adopt 
these  amendments,  the  Marines  may  be 
In  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now  I  will  ask  some- 
one on  our  Bide,  because  I  want  to  know, 
I  wish  to  be  sure  if  that  l3  possible,  so  I 
will  know  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  TABER.  How  could  they  be  in 
jeopardy? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well,  imder  roles 
and  missions,  if  the  Commander  in  Chief 
assigns  them  or  cuts  off  their  duties — 
if  you  read  page  13  of  the  report  or  the 
testimony  taken  in  1947  you  can  see  how 
it  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done.  If  the 
amendment  Is  adopted  all  right  enough, 
if  the  Executive  so  desired.  The  language 
will  then  p>ermit.  We  need  unification. 
We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  slip  into  a 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct,  under  his  own  admission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HalleckI. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  that  I 
asked  every  witness  that  appeared  before 
our  committee  whether  anything  in  this 
legislation  would  eliminate  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  service.  They  an- 
swered, "No."  I  said,  "Is  there  anything 
in  this  legislation  that  would  eliminate 
any  part  of  any  branch  of  the  service?  ' 
Their  answer  was.  "No."  Let  me  say  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  eliniinate  any 
part  of  Navy  Air  or  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  rise  in  their 
defense. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further.  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  very  Im- 
portant matter  all  day  and  I  am  still 
having  difficulty.  In  any  event,  there  are 
a  few  observations  I  would  like  to  make. 

First  of  all.  when  I  used  to  try  lawsuits 
In  court  I  discovered  that  if  I  did  not 
have  a  very  good  case  I  had  better  talk 
about  the  guy  on  the  other  side  or  his 
lawyer  or  something.  I  am  a  little  In- 
clined to  believe  that  all  of  this  talk 
about  politics  with  which  we  started  off 
today  was  just  a  device  to  draw  us  away 
from  the  real  Issue  here  presented,  be- 
cau.se  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  majority  leader  certainly  know  that 
we  on  our  side  have  conference  after  con- 
ference when  we  discuss  matters,  and 
that  certainly  does  not  mean  the  injec- 
tion of  politics. 

Also  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  called 
upon  by  leading  people  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  very  much  needed  matter  of  re- 
organization in  the  Defense  I>epartment. 
He  has  taken  that  Initiative.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  stand  with  him  and  the 
people  who  have  advised  him  in  this 
action. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  right  over  here,  who  never  play  any 
pohtlcs.  I  understand  that — having  been 
here  just  24  years  I  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  some  of  it — if  you  want 
to  consider  politics  you  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  de- 
manding reorganization  and  unification 
In  the  Department  of  Defense.  They 
know  we  are  in  for  a  long  pull.  If  this 
country  is  to  remain  strong  militarily  we 
must  have  efficiency,  or  we  will  go  bank- 
rupt at  home  and  lose  the  very  freedoms 
we  seek  to  protect. 


Having  said  that,  I  say  again,  we  must 
have  real  unification.  Why,  in  the  79Ui 
Congress  when  you  Democrats  also  oon» 
trolled  the  Congress  you  voted  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Congress.  As  the 
leader  In  the  Republican  80th  Congress  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  unify  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  unified 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  The  result 
of  that  was  to  keep  my  great  friend, 
Sterling  Cole,  from  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

Then  we  had  the  Defense  Department 
reorganization  act  and  I  have  thought 
ever  since  that  about  the  only  unifica- 
tion there  has  ever  been  was  accomp- 
lished right  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  unified  the  two 
committees.  It  is  about  time  we  had 
unification  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself.  I  think  there  is  a  difference 
in  these  positions  or  else  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  not  be  arguing,  as  they 
have  been  arguing.  Why.  as  we  look 
back  over  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation, what  was  done?  The  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  com- 
mission headed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  great  men  like  Bradley. 
Radford.  Foster,  Coolidge  and  Gruenther 
on  It.  They  gave  their  time  to  this. 
They  studied  this  whole  matter.  They 
came  up  with  a  recommendation.  I 
think  the  President  did  the  right  thing 
when  he  said  to  the  committee,  "So  far 
as  you  have  gone,  I  commend  you,  but 
these  additional  things  you  should  do." 
You  p>eople  here  on  my  right  apparently 
are  standing  as  a  solid  phalanx.  You 
talk  about  politics.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  many  Democrats  support 
these  amendments.  Yes,  It  will  be 
mighty  interesting  to  see  that.  Actually, 
what  you  should  do  Is  to  take  these 
amendments  so  that  we  have  real  unifi- 
cation at  long  last  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  is  what  we  want.  That 
is  what  the  people  of  this  country  want. 
The  details  here  have  been  argued  long 
enough  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  add  to 
them.  I  say.  certainly,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  to  the  end  that  this 
country  achieve  the  efficient  defense  that 
is  needed  in  this  age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoK- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson  1. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
wondering  why  I  take  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  important  piece  of  legislation 
at  this  point  \n  the  debate.  I  do  such 
not  because  I  set  myself  up  as  a  military 
authority,  although  I  think  I  have  had 
as  much  military  experience  as  most  and 
maybe  more  than  some.  Certainly  not  at 
this  level,  though.  My  experience  was 
at  the  Infantry  battalion  level.  It  was 
more  than  adequate  to  prove  beyond  any 
contradiction  that  at  certain  times  and 
certain  places  in  a  military  situation,  you 
simply  cannot  stop  to  take  a  vote  on 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  when  you  are 
going  to  do  it,  or  how  you  are  gomg 
to  do  it. 

The  thing  that  compels  me  to  talk  on 
this  amendment  and  the  other  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  Is  this.  Last  week- 
end. I  madeii  2-day  trip  into  my  District 
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to  my  bonetown  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  I 
participated  in  the  grouiul-breakloc 
ceremonies  for  the  first  ICBM  misaile 
base  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  makes  us  the  Nation's  No.  1  target. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  with  you 
here.  The  argument  was  Just  made, 
though,  on  the  fiooi-  of  the  House  that 
the  President  submitted  to  this  Congress 
in  1953  and  praised  a  reorganization  plan 
which  called  for  a  chain  of  command 
from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  designated  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

I  say  to  you  that  that  may  have  been 
a  very  good  and  a  very  adequate  plan 
for  1953,  but  we  are  not  interested  in 
what  was  good  for  1953.  I  am  interested 
in  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion on  June  12,  1858.  and  what  happens 
now.  In  1953,  Francis  E  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  was  a  tecluiical  training  base. 
About  20  years  ago.  horse  cavalry  troops 
were  stationed  there.  What  is  an  ade- 
quate organizational  plan  and  chain  of 
command  for  horse  cavalry  warfare, 
what  is  good  for  1953.  has  no  relation- 
ship to  what  Is  required  In  1958.  Last 
Saturday's  ceremonies  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyo  .  were  attended  by  the  outstanding 
m.sslle  experts  of  our  military  services,  by 
General  Twining.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  civilian  con- 
tractor's experts  Let  us  not  forpet  that 
this  country  will  never  be  in  the  role 
of  an  a?:gres.sor.  Not  one  single  person 
at  that  meeting  took  Issue  with  the  re- 
peated statements  that  if  we  are  ever 
faced  with  an  enemy  Intercontinental 
missile  attack,  we  will  have  only  30 
minutes,  or  maybe  even  much  less  time, 
in  which  to  react.  Can  I  represent  the 
people  of  my  home  town — can  I  repre- 
sent the  people  of  my  district — can  you 
represent  the  people  of  your  home  town 
or  of  your  district— and  can  we  all  col- 
lectively properly  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States  here  in  this  Con- 
pre.ss  with  regard  to  their  individual  and 
collective  security,  and  be  a  party  to 
putting  a  single  roi.d  block  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  reac.lon  within  that  30 
minutes  or  less  time  available?  How  we 
vote  on  this  amendment  may  well  be  all- 
Important  to  the  very  security  and  sur- 
vival of  this  country. 

Because  of  some  of  the  statements 
t^at  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  the.se  amendments  are  really 
unimportant  and  are  only  questions  of 
language,  I  have  studied  them  very  care- 
fully. If  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kild.^t]  correctly  as 
he  spoke  Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  he 
agrees  with  me  that  this  Is  not  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  most  substantial  and  Important. 
As  I  understood  him  and  as  I  had  Indi- 
vidually concluded.  th«  committee,  by 
the  language  In  the  committee  bill,  has 
put  back  In  the  bill  In  substance  the 
very  words  "separately  administered." 
deleted  from  the  present  law.  They  do 
this  by  providing  that  each  military 
department  shall  be  separately  organ- 
ized under  Its  own  Secretary  and  shall 
function  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


exercised  tlurouch  tbe  reai?eett»e  Secre- 
taries of  such  departmcnta.  If  that  is 
not  separate  administration,  when  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  to  exercise  his 
control  through  the  Secretaries  of  the 
departments,  then  what  is  separate  ad- 
ministration? I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Kiloay]  that  this 
is  the  same  provision  In  the  present  law, 
dressed  up  in  different  language. 

That  being  the  case,  every  criticism 
that  the  President  made  in  his  remarks 
of  May  28  applies  to  the  committee  bill 
without  this  amendment,  and  the  crit- 
icism is  sound.  No  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  changes  that,  or  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  President,  by  this  amend- 
ment, has  met  the  objections  raised  in 
the  committee  report  to  his  proposal  by 
expressly  stating  the  authority  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  as  indi- 
cated was  desired  by  the  committee  in 
its  report.  He  has  met  their  objections. 
They  have  not  met  his  sound  objections 
to  the  committee  proviso  as  supplying 
the  proper  organization  and  chain  of 
command  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day  ICBM  situation.  Having 
spoken  personally  with  the  President 
about  it,  I  know  he  has  a  firm  belief  in 
what  he  says  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  goes  to  the  very  security  and  survival 
of  this  country.  With  his  experience  in 
this  field.  I  would  certainly  take  his  con- 
sidered judgment.  Having  considered  it 
carefully.  I  am  confident  that  he  is  right. 
With  regard  to  this  issue,  his  criticism 
was  directed  to  its  bringing  about  fric- 
tions, delays,  duplications  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  this 
in  an  ICBM  age  of  30  or  15  minutes  re- 
action time. 

I  have  been  speaking  about  command 
authority  in  a .  tactical  situation  that 
may  very  well  not  be  a  part  of  a  separate 
unihcd  command;  yet  is  America's  num- 
ber one  ICBM  missile  base  constructed 
not  to  make  war  but  to  deter  war  and  to 
provide  peace.  I  am  confident  that  we  do 
want  to  detract  from  that  deteri-ent  or 
to  comfort  the  Russians  by  compounding 
the  difficulty  of  reacting  within  the 
limited  time  available  in  all  events.  We 
must  provide  for  a  direct  line  of  com- 
mand. 

As  the  ground  was  broken  for  this  first 
ICBM  missile  base  in  the  Nation,  an- 
other truth  was  altogether  too  evident. 
This  single  missile  base  may  well  cost  In 
excess  of  $100  million.  It  is  but  the 
first.  To  deter  aggression,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  adequate  appropriations. 
When,  as  it  has.  the  amount  that  we  are 
appropriating  reaches  the  $40  billion  per 
year  mark,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
meeting  the  very  serious  problem  of 
preventing  ourselves  from  being  de- 
stroyed economically  from  within,  as  the 
Russians  have  many  times  stated  would 
be  the  case.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  control  is  only 
negative.  This  must  be  strengthened. 
Apart  from  the  combat  functions,  to 
provide  for  our  security  on  the  most 
ecmiomlcal  basis,  he  must  have  adeqviate 
authority  with  regard  to  supply  and 
procurement,  to  training,  to  schools  and 
to  the  adjustment  and  elimination  of 
posts,  campy,  stations  and  bases.    If  this 


Is  not  dotie.  as  the  President  has  stated, 
we  will  continxie  by  Coogressional  ap- 
proval waateful  duplications,  adminis- 
trative delays  and  interservice  rivalries, 
all  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

The  President  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  committee  as  expressed  in 
their  report,  in  specifying  the  staff  func- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. This  amendment  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  President. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  what  has  been 
characterized  as  a  legalized  bottleneck. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  with  re- 
gard to  change  of  military  roles  and 
functions  is  also  necessary,  if  expensive 
interservice  rivalries  and  bickering  are 
to  be  eliminated  and  if  we  are  to  provide 
for  the  streamlining  of  our  military  or- 
ganization to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  missile  age.  All  this  amendment  re- 
quires, in  the  main,  is  that  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  of  a  particular  service 
convince  just  one  other  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of 
his  department.  It  is  then  required 
that  the  objections  to  the  transfer  be 
stated  in  writing  and  that  they  l>e  of  a 
substantial  nature  that  goes  to  the  com- 
bat capability  of  a  military  service  and 
the  national  security.  This  is  a  reason- 
able requirement  if  we  are  to  prevent  a 
single  Representative  of  a  single  service 
from  blocking  a  necessary  or  expense- 
saving  transfer,  solely  for  jealous  preser- 
vation of  the  prerogatives  of  his  own 
service. 

With  regard  to  the  third  amendment 
that  has  been  discussed  and  is  to  be 
offered,  the  important  element  is  not 
the  striking  of  the  words  "on  his  own 
initiative."  The  important  provision  is 
that  the  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  permitted  only  to  present  his 
case  to  a  committee  of  tlie  Congress, 
instead  of  conducting  an  organized  lobby 
behind  the  back  of  his  military  superiors 
and  the  President  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  By  requiring  that  the  case  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  we  are  assured 
that  it  will  be  presented  openly  by  writ- 
ten statement  or  testimony.  It  will  stop, 
and  properly  so.  the  organized  button- 
holing of  individual  Congressmen.  It 
preserves  the  prerogatives  of  Congress, 
assures  us,  and  all  of  us,  of  receiving 
necessary  and  proper  information,  but 
again  stops  the  organized  lobby  of  the 
individual  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment is  an  appointment  of  the  President 
and  directly  responsible  to  him.  He 
should  properly  be  a  subordinate  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is  not  an  ex- 
pert. He  is  not  a  career  military  man. 
If  he  cannot  agree  with  his  boss,  as  in 
any  civilian  business  or  similar  situation, 
he  should  resign.  Some  have.  As  a 
private  citizen,  he  can  talk  all  he  wants. 
Without  this  amendment,  when  the  in- 
dividual services  are  permitted  to  set 
themselves  up  as  an  organized  lobby,  it 
does  invite  interservice  rivalries,  dis- 
unity, blocking  of  deferise  moderniza- 
tion, and  It  does  approach  legalized 
insubordination.  The  amendment  will 
provide  for  every  necessary  and  proper 
safeguard,  to  see  that  Congress  gets  the 
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Information  in  the  proper  manner  when- 
ever a  question  1b  Involved  that  Is  suffi- 
ciently fundamental  as  to  cause  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  will- 
ing to  present  it  openly  and  publicly  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  through 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  state  that  we 
need  to  meet  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  today,  in  an  age  of  ICBM's,  in 
an  age  of  providing  for  an  adequate 
security  and  yet  maintaining  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  in  an  age  of  30-min- 
ute  or  less  reaction  time.  If  we  are  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  this  country 
and  the  survival  of  our  people,  we  must 
bring  about  this  reorganization.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  various  amendments 
as  they  are  presented.  I  particularly 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
now  being  considered,  for  I  think  that  it 
Is  fundamentally  necessary  for  the 
proper  chain  of  command  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  missile  age. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  developing  in- 
to quite  a  conflict  between  the  President 
and  Democrat  Members  who  oppose 
these  provisions  that  he  supports.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  President  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 
I  believe  they  will  conclude  that  he  is 
right. 

Second,  apropos  of  his  being  aggres- 
sively for  eiTective  reorganization.  I  re- 
call it  was  not  very  long  ago  we  were  told 
by  our  friends  on  the  Democrat  side  the 
President  has  got  to  fight  for  a  mutual- 
assistance  program;  the  President  has 
got  to  fight  for  a  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. By  the  same  token  he  has  a  right 
to  fight  for  this  program  which  means 
so  much  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Having  spoken  personally  with  the 
President  about  this,  I  icnow  he  has  a 
firm  belief  in  what  he  says,  that  if  we 
do  not  do  what  he  is  asking  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  approve  wasteful  duplica- 
tion, delays:  we  are  threatening  the 
security  and  survival  of  the  United  States 
both  militarily  and  financially. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.     T  yield. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Would  the  fact  that  the 
House,  through  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  the  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  House — the  fact  that  the  House,  and 
I  assume  the  other  body  will  approve,  has 
raised  the  number  of  per.sonnel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  not  be  an  answer  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Marine  Corps?  As  long  as  the  purse 
remains  in  the  Congress,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  point  to  that  argument. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  is  exactly  correct.  This  bill 
provides  for  civilian  control,  and  for  the 
control  of  the  Congress,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  close  debate. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  the  10  minutes.  I  want  to  take 
1  or  2  to  reply  to  the  essay  of  the  learned 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  MahonI.  I  deeply  regret  that 
running  through  his  brilliant  remarks 
was  a  thread  of  resentment.  Yes.  that 
is  the  right  word — resentment — because 
the  House  the  other  day  rejected  his  pro- 
posal with  reference  to  keeping  the 
Army  at  900.000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  there  was  any  thread 
of  resentment.  I  hope  it  may  be  erased. 
I  have  not  resentment  against  anyone. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  my  friend 
from  Georgia  and  high  respect  for  all 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
House  work  its  will.  The  House  is  usu- 
ally right. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  the  gentleman 
worked  it  in  by  pointing  out  the  activity 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Of 
course,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  active  in  the  matter,  like  we  are  ac- 
tive here  today,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  So 
is  everyone  else.  The  gentleman  devoted 
his  entire  time  along  that  line  of  argu- 
ment and  thought.  I  was  hoping  that 
he  might  discuss  the  amendment.  I  was 
hoping  that  the  brilliant  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HalleckI  might  dis- 
cuss the  amendment,  but  he,  too.  failed 
to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  stated  that  I  wanted  these  amend- 
ments con.sidered  on  their  merits.  I 
think  in  addressing  this  Congress  com- 
posed of  able  men,  I  can  demonstrate  to 
a  mathematical  certainty  the  fallacy 
and  weakness  of  these  amendments. 
Put  the  yardstick  of  construction  on 
these  amendments.  Let  us  read  it.  Now 
listen  to  this.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  learned  and 
able  as  he  is,  to  listen  to  this  amendment : 

Each  military  department  with  Its  own 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  be  separately  organized  and 
established  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and  control  ol  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

What  has  been  created  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment?  The  gentle- 
man is  a  lawyer.  Let  us  see  if  we  are 
going  to  pass  on  it  on  its  merits.  Three 
things  in  the  lines  I  have  read  have 
been  established: 

The  first  Is  that  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  be  separate. 

The  second  is  that  the  Secretaries  will 
organize  the  military  department. 

The  third  is  that  it  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

That  is  everything  that  It  does;  that 
Is  all  it  does.  Now,  here  are  my  com- 
ments on  it:  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts does  not,  I  repeat,  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  mihtary  department  shall 
function  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
It  merely  provides  that  they  shall  be 
organized  separately  and  shall  be  under 
the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Thus  the  military  department  will 
have  no  statutory  reason  for  existence 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  shall  be  sepa- 
rately organized.  Separately  organized 
for  what?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Cunningham]  a  member  of 
the  committee.  They  do  not  even  have 
the  right  to  function. 

The  amendment  creates  a  body  but 
eliminates  the  very  heart.  The  amend- 
ment offered  today  even  deprives  the  de- 
partment of  the  right  to  function.  How 
can  you  run  a  department  unless  It  has 
the  right  to  function?  Where  is  the  au- 
thority in  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment that  the  secretary  of  a  department 
can  function? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
I  must  say  that  the  impression  I  get  is 
that  the  amendment  presently  pending 
would  provide  more  unification  than  the 
gentleman  wants. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course  It  will  not.  It 
Is  a  dead  letter.  It  will  not  amount  to  a 
thing  except  to  create  confusion  com- 
pounded. That  is  what  will  be  accom- 
plished by  it.    Now,  let  us  go  on  further. 

Since  they  will  have  no  statutory  right 
to  function,  the  only  thing  the  amend- 
ment creates  is  a  shell  without  any  sub- 
stance whatever.  Tlie  amendment  takes 
the  blood  out  of  the  veins  and  creates 
a  vacuum.  It  does  not  replace  it  even 
with  water.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  amendment. 

The  big  difference  exists  between  that 
and  the  committee  bill.  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  we  said  that  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  de- 
partments shall  function  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  If  you  adopt  this 
amendment  what  happens?  They  try  to 
correct  it  later  by  saying  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  can  delegate  authority 
to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  de- 
partments. Suppose  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  does  not  delegate  any  authority 
to  the  head  of  a  military  department. 
Then  they  do  not  have  any  authority, 
then  no  responsible  head  could  func- 
tion— there  is  no  authority  to  operate. 

I  know  all  about  this  amendment.  It 
has  been  around  our  committee  room  for 
weeks,  and  we  have  been  pointing  out  its 
weaknes.sses  to  them.  Not  a  man  on  this 
committee  would  have  dared  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment, because  it  does  not  fix  responsibil- 
ity. 

Who  will  be  responsible  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  under  this  amend- 
ment? 

Where  Is  there  a  line  in  this  bill  that 
says  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  respon- 
sible for  his  Department?  Read  it  your- 
selves.    Here  it  is; 

Each  military  department  with  Ita  own 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  shall  be  separately  organized  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Is  there  any  authority  In  those  words 
for  the  Secretary  proper  to  run  the 
Army?     Of  course  not.    Not  a  line  in 
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here  to  authorize  lilm  to  do  that.  That 
Is  the  weakness. 

I  am  appeallivf.  not  on  political 
grounds,  I  am  appcAllng  to  the  intellec- 
tual attainments  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  Americans  that  constitute  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  does  not  agree  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  have  control 
over  the  whole  setup? 

Mr.  VINSON,  or  course.  I  agree  that 
he  should  be  the  l»ss.  No  doubt  about 
that.  We  have  written  it  in  the  bill 
time  after  time  that  he  is  the  boss.  But 
what  Is  the  authority  of  these  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments?  What  is  the 
authority,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  under  this  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  I>epartment,  the  Air 
Department,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  TABER.  They  all  have  authority 
In  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Tills  is  all  the  author- 
ity they  have.  This  Is  the  language  es- 
tablishing the  three  Secretaries.  This  is 
the  only  authority  that  is  given  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates  ) . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kilday  and 
Mr.  Abends. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  170,  noes 
183. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•TKKNGTHXNINO      THK     DniECTION,      ATTTHORrTT, 
AND  OONTmOL  OF  THK  SCCItETAST  OP  DITCNSX 

8«c.  3.  (a)  Section  202  (c)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (6  U.  S.  C. 
171  (a)    (c) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Within  the  policy  enunciated  In 
section  2,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
appropriate  steps  (Including  the  transfer, 
reassignment,  abolition,  and  consolidation  of 
functions  other  than  major  combatant 
functions)  to  provide  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  more  effective,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  operations  and 
to  eliminate  duplication.  However,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  no 
functions  which  have  been  or  are  hereafter 
established  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  any  officer  or 
agency  thereof,  shall  t>e  substantially  trans- 
ferred, reassigned,  abolished,  or  consolidated 
until  30  da3r8  after  a  report  to  the  Congress 
In  regard  to  all  pertinent  details  In  each 
Instance  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  Bubaectlon,  If  the  President  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  because  of  hostilities  or 
Imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  any  function, 
Including  those  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  sections  205  (e) ,  206  (b),  206  (c). 
and  208  (f)  hereof,  may  be  transferred,  re- 
assigned, or  consolidated  and  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  President  shaU  remain 
so  transferred,  reassigned,  or  consolidated 
untU  the  termination  of  such  hostilities  or 
threat  of  hostilities. 

"  ( 3 )  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant  func- 
tion assigned  to  the  military  services  by  sec- 
tions 205  (e).  206  (b).  206  (c),  and  208  (f) 


hereof  shall  be  transferred,  reassigned, 
abolished,  or  consolidated  untU  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  eontlnuotis  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  following  the  date  of 
report  of  sucb  action  to  the  Congress  shall 
have  expired  without  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion having  been  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, abolition,  or  consolidation.  No  major 
combatant  function  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  for  transfer,  reassignment,  aboli- 
tion, or  consolidation  until  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  have  consulted  In  re- 
spect thereto  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  com- 
batant function  shall  be  considered  a  "major 
combatant  function"  whenever  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree 
to  the  transfer,  reassignment,  abolition,  or 
consolidation  of  such  combatant  function: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
authority  to  assign,  or  reassign,  to  one  or 
more  departments  or  services,  the  develop- 
ment and  operational  use  of  new  weapons  or 
weapons  systems. 

"(4)  Each  military  department  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  Its  own  Secretsiry 
and  shall  function  under  the  direction,  au- 
thority, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense exercised  through  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  such  Departments." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  section  3  (a)  (3).  Shall 
I  offer  the  amendment  at  that  point  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  section  goes 
over  to  page  6,  line  8.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so 
informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper." 

(b)  Section  202  (d)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C. 
171a  (d)).  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  an- 
nually submit  a  written  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  covering  expenditures, 
work,  and  accomplishments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  accompanied  by  (1)  such 
recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate, (2)  separate  reports  from  the  military 
departments  covering  their  expenditures, 
work,  and  accomplishments,  and  (3)  Itemized 
statements  showing  the  savings  of  public 
funds  and  the  eliminations  of  unnecessary 
duplications  and  overlapplngs  that  have  been 
accomplished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

(c)  Section  2201  erf  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed  and  the  analysis  of  chapter 
131  of  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  Item: 

"2201.  General    functions    of    Secretary    of 
Defense." 

(d)  Section  2351  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed  and  the  analysls'of  chapter 
139  of  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  Item: 

••2351.  Policy,  plans,  and  coordination." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCormack  :  At 
page  6,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

•'(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  It  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  In  terms  of  effectiveness,  econ- 


omy, or  efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  supply  or  serrlce  activity 
ctxnmon  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other  CH^an- 
Izational  entitle#as  he  deems  appropriate. 
For  the  piirposes  of  this  subsection  ( 4 ) .  any 
supply  or  service  actlTlty  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  shall  not  be 
considered  a  'major  oc»nbatant  function' 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (3)  above." 
Renumber  succeeding  subsections  (4)  and 
(5)  as  subsections  (5)  and  (6). 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tlemtm  gave  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Kilday]  and  me  and  others  the 
privilege  of  examining  this  amendment. 
We  have  examined  it  and  know  exactly 
what  it  means.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  a  more  unified  and  economical 
procurement  of  items  which  are  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  military  services. 
Last  year  some  $1,200,000,000  was  pro- 
cured under  a  single  service  manager, 
through  whom  the  four  services  are  buy- 
ing medical  supplies,  clothing,  and  other 
things.  There  is  no  objection  from  our 
side  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  privileged  to  find  out 
exactly  what  this  amendment  provides. 
I  should  like  to  hear  an  explanation  of 
it,  and  a  very  clear  explanation.  If  it 
provides  for  a  single  agency  to  procure 
everything  for  our  military  departments, 
then  I  think  it  might  be  very  dangerous. 
We  might  have  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
So  I  for  one  want  a  thorough  discussion 
of  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  deals  with  a  single 
method  of  procurement.  I  know  what 
runs  through  the  gentleman's  mind. 
The  amendment  is  valid,  in  my  estima- 
tion. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  would  suggest  we  per- 
mit the  gentleman  to  proceed  and 
explain. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  doing  it  much  better 
than  I  could. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  remember  the  years 
of  effort  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CxTRTisl.  the  gentlemsm  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardt],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader],  and 
myself  and  any  number  of  others,  and 
Senator  O'Mahoney  and  others,  m  con- 
nection with  trying  to  bring  about 
greater  eflaciency  and  economy  In  the 
armed  services.  This  is  really  the  cul- 
mmation  of  those  years  of  effort.  The 
result  in  this  amendment.  If  adopted 
and  carried  out,  it  could  save  many, 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  It  has  been  carefully  gone 
into  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon.  It  has  not  been  gone  into 
carefully,  at  least  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman I  consulted  with  Members  on 
your  side,  who  have  been  studying  this 
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matter  for  many,  many  years.    They  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  It. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  excellent  amendment.  It 
will  save  the  Government  many,  many 
dollars.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  have  an  explanation  of  exactly  what 
this  amendment  means? 

May  we  have  the  amendment  reread 
by  the  Clerk? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  again  reported. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  that  not  now  being 
done  to  a  degree,  where  we  are  having 
a  sei-vice  that  is  given  the  responsibility 
for  now  supplying  these  conmion-use 
items? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  done,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  There  is  a  cloudiness  and 
vagueness  in  this  area.  During  the  past 
few  months  I  have  talked  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Perkins 
McGuire,  for  example,  who  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman — not  because  he  comes  from 
Massachusetts — but  he  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fine  public 
ofQcial. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Even  though  he  is 
a  Republican. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  I 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  I  Mrs. 
Church!,  and  others. 

This  amendment  has  been  very  care- 
fully worked  out.  The  suspicions  of  my 
gocd  friend  are  simply  not  justified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
pentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis]  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  can  make  a 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  only 
reason  I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  is  that  I  took  10  minutes  yesterday 
to  explain  some  of  the  background  of 
this  amendment.  I  extended  my  re- 
marks quite  extensively  and  it  is  in  to- 


day's Record.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  stated  it  ac- 
curately when  he  said  that  this  was 
worked  out  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  a  study  was  made  of  the  difficulties 
in  enforcing  the  CMahoney  amend- 
ment in  the  common-use  supply  area  of 
the  Military  Establishment.  I  certainly 
am  strongly  behind  this  amendment,  and 
I  think  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  a  cloudiness  and  uncertainty 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  regret  I  was  not 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  was  ex- 
plaining this  proposal.  However,  we  all 
recognize  it  is  not  possible  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  at  all  times  every  day 
although  I  was  very  attentive  practically 
every  minute  on  yesterday.  However.  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question.  Under 
this  proposed  amendment,  would  It  not 
be  possible  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  an  a'jency  which  would 
take  over  the  functions  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  various  services.  I  am 
talking  about  supply,  logistics,  procure- 
ment, and  all  of  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  relation  to 
supply  and  .services  in  some  limited  re- 
spects, it  probably  could  be  done,  but 
certainly  In  the  field  in  which  this 
amendment  is  confined.  I  think  every- 
one recopnizes  wp  should  make  progress 
because  this  is  the  field  where  we  can 
elimmate  unnecessary  duplication  on 
common-u.se  items  and  thereby  save 
countless  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  which  was  Just 
defeated,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
gone  a  great  way  to  accomplishing  that 
very  thing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  us  discuss  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  All  right.  Sir.  let  us 
discu-ss  this  amendment. 

If  you  establish  an  agency  that  Is 
going  to  control  the  supplies  going  out  to 
the  services,  that  is  one  single  agency, 
then  you  have  the  possibility  of  a  supply 
branch  influencing  the  outcome  of  a 
military  operation.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  we  should  be  on 
the  alert  so  far  as  that  is  concerned 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  submitted  this 
amendment  to  Secretary  McElroy.  and 
the  record  shows  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  communication  from  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  CiruRCHl. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  amendment  which  will 
more  cut  to  the  heart  of  duplication  and 
waste  in  military  procurements  than 
the  one  that  the  gentleman  has  offered. 


If  anyone  has  not  become  already  dis- 
illusioned about  the  InefTJclency  and 
extravagance  In  Government,  they 
should  go  Into  procurement  methods  of 
the  armed  services,  caused  by  multiple 
purchasing  and  duplication.  In  these 
lost  two  Congresses  following  my  study 
as  a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  I  liave  introduced  bills 
to  remedy  this  situation.  This  amend- 
ment may  do  more  to  produce  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bill. 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  say. 
In  the  first  place.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  words  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  that  "when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  deem  it  advantageous." 
and  then  only,  shall  he  so  act.  This 
allows  a  great  deal  of  latitude,  becau.se 
the  Secretary  would  have  it  within  his 
discretion  and  power  to  determine  what 
steps  he  could  consider  advantageous. 
Secondly,  it  so  happ>ens  that  la.st  year  I 
took  occasion  to  vl.vit  one  agency  which 
has  so  operated  It  Is  the  Military  Sub- 
.•^istence  Supply  Agency  in  Chicago. 
Gen.  H.  R.  McKenzie  of  that  agency  has 
been  doing  the  food  procurement  for  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  doing  it 
with  economy  and  with  benefit  to  the 
service.  Certainly  I  would  say  that  this 
is  a  good  example  of  what  could  be  done 
if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Houje.  I  do  not  think 
that  its  k>enefiLs  can  be  overe.stlmated. 
We  have  waited  8  years  for  such  pur- 
chasing by  single  agency,  as  is  herewith 
pei-mitted. 

Mr.    BRAY.     Mr.   Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Without  .speaking  to  the 
merits  of  this  amendment,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  been  clarified  yet  exactly 
what  it  does.  This  part  of  the  bill  goes 
Into  the  major  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Major  functions  can- 
not be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  under  certain  conditions.  This 
amendment  says  that  you  cannot  call  a 
matter  a  major  function  if  it  has  to  do 
with  supplies.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
been  properly  explained.  If  this  amend- 
ment carries,  and  the  Army,  Navy.  Air. 
or  Marine  says  this  is  a  major  function 
it  could  cause  it  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress. If  it  Is  a  supply  matter  they  can 
bring  about  this  reform  or  this  change 
without  any  consideration  of  Congress. 
Otherwise,  if  it  is  a  major  function,  it 
v.ould  have  to  come  to  Congress.  This 
merely  eliminates  that  roadblock. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  further  explanation, 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
H.  R.  12541,  the  Department  of  Defease 
reorganization  bill,  as  follows: 

At  page  5.  alter  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  It  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  In  terms  of  effectiveness,  econ- 
omy, or  efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  sTipply  or  service  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other  or- 
gnnlzatlonal  entitles  as  he  deems  approprl- 
ate.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(4).  any  supply  or  service  activity  common 
to  more  than  one  military  department  shall 
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not  be  coxuldered  »  'm&Jor  oombAtant  func- 
tion' wltbln  the  meaning  at  Bxibeection  (8) 
aboye." 

Renumber  succeeding  subeectlons  (4)  and 
(5)   aa  aubeectlona  (6)   and  (0). 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
obtain  greater  effectiveness,  economy, 
and  efflclency  in  supply  and  service  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  activities  are  commonly  known  as 
support  activities  or  noncombatant 
activities. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  when 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was 
being  considered  the  proponents  of  a 
separate  Air  Force  assured  the  Congress 
that  there  wsw  no  Intention  of  estab- 
lishing additional  supply  and  service 
activities  for  the  new  Air  Force  Depart- 
ment and  that  such  support  where  prac- 
tical would  continue  to  come  from  the 
Army  as  had  heen  the  case  for  many 
years.  The  so-called  Eisenhower-Spaatz 
agreements  to  implement  the  Security 
Act  reemphasized  the  proposition  that 
supply  and  service  activities  for  the  new 
department  would  come  from  the  Army. 
Despite  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the 
Eisenhower-Spaatz  agreement,  the  Air 
Force  proceeded  with  all  haste  to  estab- 
lish Its  own  supply  and  support  activ- 
ities. Efforts  should  have  been  made 
at  this  time  to  integrate  the  supply  and 
service  systems  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  Bonner  committee  In  1951 
and  1952  investigated  this  division  at 
great  length  and  found  that  the  Air 
Force  was  establishing  depots  and  other 
service  facilities  all  over  the  world  at  a 
tremendous  duplication  and  triplication 
in  expense. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Eisen- 
hower, in  September  1952.  In  a  speech 
at  Baltimore  protested  at  great  length 
at  the  expense  and  extravagance  fchat 
had  Ijeen  built  into  the  three  depart- 
ments contrary  to  the  express  promises 
to  the  Congress.  The  general  also 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  take  vig- 
orous action  to  stop  this  needless  waste. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  not  done  so  and 
the  reorganization  bill  which  he  sent  to 
Congress  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  supply  and  service  activities. 

These  activities  Include  procurement, 
warehousing,  distribution,  cataloging, 
and  other  supply  activities,  surplus  dis- 
posal, financial  management,  budgeting, 
disbursing,  accountmg.  and  so  forth, 
medical  and  hospital  services.  transp>or- 
tatlon — land,  sea,  and  air — mtelligence, 
legal,  public  relations,  recruiting,  mili- 
tary police,  training,  liaison  activities, 
and  so  forth,  and  use  an  estimated  66% 
percent  of  the  mlhtary  budget. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  procurement 
activities  alone  utilize  50  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Intensive  investigations  by  the  Bonner 
committee.  Riehlman  committee.  Harden 
conmiittee.  Hebert  committee.  Johnson 
committee,  and  others  have  shown  con- 
clusively the  extent  of  overlappmg,  du- 
plication, and  waste  in  the  supply  and 
service  activities  in  the  four  military 
services  and  the  many  corps,  bureaus, 
and  commands. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  reported 
that  the  military  departments  had  an 
inventory  of  $27  billion  in  fiscal  year 


1948.  A  recent  report  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee 
shows  that  the  supply-system  inventories 
of  the  services  as  of  June  30,  1957,  were 
in  excess  of  $54  billion.  This  was  twice 
the  inventory  reported  in  fiscal  year  1948. 
Furthermore,  the  same  report  Indicates 
that  the  worldwide  personal  property  in- 
ventory of  the  military  services  was  $117 
billion  as  of  June  30.  1957. 

An  analysis  of  the  supply-system  In- 
ventories shows  that  much  of  the  stock 
In  each  of  the  services  is  in  excess  classi- 
fication. These  excess  stocks  run  into  the 
billions  of  dollars  and  current  plans  are 
to  declare  surplus  this  year  approximate- 
ly $6  billion  worth  of  personal  property 
based  upon  acquisition  cost.  Since  all 
of  this  inventory  is  not  under  uniform 
control  there  is  conclusive  proof  that  one 
service  may  be  buying  the  same  items 
that  another  is  declaring  excess  and  sell- 
ing for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
last  2  years  in  establishmg  single  man- 
agers in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
a  few  categories  of  common  supplies.  At 
the  present  time  four  categories — name- 
ly, clothing  and  subsistence,  petroleum, 
medical  supplies — have  been  included  in 
the  single-manager  systems.  However, 
only  47,000  items  out  of  a  possible  3,350,- 
000  items  covered  by  the  catalog  system 
have  been  included  in  the  single-man- 
ager program.  Such  obviously  common- 
type  items  as  general  stores,  photo- 
graphic supplies,  electronic  items,  engi- 
neering equipment,  and  communications 
equipment  have  not  been  brought  into 
the  single-manager  system. 

When  the  so-called  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment was  enacted  in  1952  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  an  inte- 
grated supply  system  be  developed  and 
while  a  good  start  was  made  in  1952  it 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  subsequent  years 
the  act  was  almost  totally  ignored  and 
progress  toward  efiBciency,  economy,  and 
effectiveness  in  supply  management  ac- 
tivities was  largely  ignored. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
today  includes  not  only  supply  activities 
which  in  a  sense  is  a  duplication  of  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  but  also  in- 
cludes all  other  service  activities. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  ad- 
vocate any  particular  type  of  organiza- 
tion, either  centralized  or  decentralized ; 
it  merely  provides  for  maximvun  flexibil- 
ity so  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
empowered  to  provide,  after  thorough 
study,  the  best  possible  tjrpe  of  operation 
for  supply  and  service  functions  depend- 
ing upon  their  nature.  Effectiveness  is 
to  be  the  key  in  making  the  determina- 
tions with  economy  and  efiQciency  very 
important  but  secondary  considerations. 

The  language  is  intended  to  permit 
the  Secretary,  that  is.  to  permit  one  De- 
partment, to  operate  for  the  benefit  of 
all  if  this  is  considered  advisable  as  in 
the  present  situation  with  the  Army 
handling  chemical  and  biological  func- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Under  the  language  it  might  be  consid- 
ered advisable  that  the  Secretary  have  a 
jomt  staff  represent  the  Department  be- 
fore regulatory  bodies  on  transportation 
matters  or  utility  services  generally. 
Such   activities  as  weapons  evaluation 


could  be  handled  as  now  in  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  shall  repeat 
that  the  facts  and  clrctmistances  with 
respect  to  the  Individual  supply  and 
service  activity  should  govern  and  that 
the  amendment  is  not  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  pattern. 

It  would  be  my  opinion  that  in  the 
unified  commands  there  would  be  a  high 
degree  of  consolidation  and  standardiza- 
tion of  supplies,  equipment,  forms,  pro- 
cedtires,  regulations,  and  so  forth,  in  or- 
der to  have  maximum  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide for  free  exchange  between  the  com- 
mands and  to  save  on  staff,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  confu- 
sion the  amendment  speciflcally  states 
that  supply  and  service  activities  shall 
not  be  considered  as  being  major  com- 
batant functions  within  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  confident  that  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  will  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  meet  the  fluid  conditions 
that  face  us  today  and  will  also  make 
possible  savings  which  will  rim  into  large 
sums  of  money  which  can  more  proflt- 
ably  be  spent  on  productive  military 
fimctions  and  upon  such  activities  as 
school  facilities,  medical  improvement, 
conservation  oi'  natural  resources,  rec- 
lamation programs,  highways,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment as  they  have  been  amply  covered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  know  of  his  keen  interest  In  the  fleld 
of  mihtary  procurement  and  supply  sys- 
tem. I  also  know  of  his  profound  inter- 
est in  the  fleld  of  research  and  develoi>- 
ment  and  the  outstanding  support  he 
gave  me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  while 
we  were  holdmg  hearings  in  the  83d 
Congress  on  this  most  imi>ortant  subject. 

The  remainder  of  my  time  I  wish  to 
uevote  to  what  I  feel  will  be  accomplished 
in  research  and  development  when  this 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day becomes  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations. 
One  of  the  major  studies  to  which  our 
committee  devoted  much  attention  con- 
cerned organization  and  admmistration 
of  military  research  and  development 
programs. 

The  24th  Intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  was  House  Report  No.  2618.  83d 
Congress,  issued  August  4,  1954,  was  writ- 
ten as  a  result  of  that  detailed  study. 

Our  committee  offered  a  number  of 
recommendations  which,  if  implemented, 
would  streamline  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  research  and 
development.  A  chief  point  in  our  re- 
port to  the  Congress  was  the  proposal 
to  coordinate  research  programs  directly 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
to  assign  to  these  programs  the  Import- 
ance demanded  In  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  a  modem  defense  establish- 
ment. 

It  Is  most  satisfying  to  me,  and  I  am 
certain  to  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  labored  diligently  on  this 
study  during  the  83d  Congress,  to  have 
in  sight  at  last  the  fulfillment  of  those 
recommendations  to  achieve  the  needed 
direction  and  high  status  so  essential  to 
this  program. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President 
In  his  April  3  message  to  the  Congress 
stated: 

We  must  reorganize  the  research  and  de- 
Telopment  functions  of  the  Department  In 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  BClentiflc 
and   technological  resources. 

The  President  further  added  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  have  com- 
plete and  unchallengeable  control  over 
research  and  development  organization 
and  funds  and  that  he  must  have  full 
authority  to  prevent  unwise  service  com- 
petition. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  in  submitting  House  Report 
No.  1765  to  accompany  H.  R.  12541,  said 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
placing  defense  research  and  engineering 
under  one  responsible  official  with  the 
power  to  stop  unnecessary  duplication, 
speed  up  essential  work  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  competition  or  rivalry. 

The  committee  said  it  Is  Congressional 
Intent  to  "eliminate  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
particularly  in  the  field  of  research  and 
engineering  by  vesting  its  overall  di- 
rection and  control  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense." 

The  executive  branch  of  Government 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  development 
that  most  certainly  will  yield  increased 
results  in  present  levels  of  operation  and 
open  the  way  for  accomplishments  in 
many  new  and  different  directions. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  will  bring 
Into  effect  a  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  research  and  develop- 
ment made  by  our  committee  4  years 
ago. 

Certainly  it  should  mean  more  com- 
plete coordination  in  all  of  our  research 
and  development  programs,  which,  in 
turn,  will  have  a  highly  contributive  ef- 
fect in  the  eliminating  of  duplication  and 
the  trimming  away  of  waste. 

Another  important  and  vital  factor 
will  be  the  achievement  of  the  reduction 
in  lead  time  in  our  various  scientific 
projects.  We  all  are  cognizant,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
greatest  speed  possible  to  our  many 
projects  by  shortening  the  time  between 
origination  of  an  idea  for  a  weapon  to 
the  development  and  production  of  that 
weapon.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  this  legislation  without  dam- 
age to  scientific  endeavor  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  cumbersome  factors  which 
throw  roadblocks  into  the  efforts  of  our 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 

I  view  the  potentialities  of  our  re- 
rearch  and  development  program  with 


much  optimism  should  the  proposed  leg- 
islation receive  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  mean  research  and  de- 
velopment, at  long  last,  will  assume  the 
role  to  which  It  is  deserving. 

Our  scientific  and  technical  progranv? 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  greatest  benefit  to  our  Nation  as 
we  enter  the  space  age.  Our  entire  de- 
fense structure  and  effort  will  be  fur- 
ther advanced  to  the  fullest  degree  as 
we  permit  endeavors  in  this  vital  field 
to  move  ahead  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
pace. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  I  do 
want  to  address  myself  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  President. 

The  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
President  are  necessary.  If  we  are  to 
have  the  reorganization  In  our  defen.se 
establishment  that  we  seek,  we  should 
adopt  the  President's  proposals.  If  we 
do  not  want  these  changes  made,  let  us 
not  make  a  pretense  at  reorsanization  by 
aproving  something  that  will  not  do  the 
job. 

I  will  support  the  Defen.se  Reorgan- 
ization bill  with  the  amendments  that 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  support  this  particular  form 
because  I  sincerely  believe  it  provides 
the  long-awaited  solution  to  resolving 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  our  defense 
organization  which  have  been  of  major 
concern  and  subject  to  considerable 
criticism  through  the  years  from  the 
Congress,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
the  many  other  interested  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  followed  this 
closely. 

We  will  take  a  forward  step  through 
adoption  of  this  legislation  with  the 
amendments  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  Today  we  can  visualize  only 
very  minutely  the  achievements  that 
will  result  from  our  action.  Tomorrow 
the  concrete  results  will  be  told  in  a 
defense  sti'ucture  that  wUl  be  the  most 
formidable  this  country  has  ever  had. 

It  will  be  a  defense  structure  func- 
tioning on  the  most  improved  and  sound 
fiscal  ixilicy  we  could  have.  The  truth 
of  our  actions  today  will  be  told  in 
the  programs  of  tomoirow  when  our 
country  will  continue  to  remain  secuie. 
knowing  full  well  that  we  are  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  the  earth  equipped 
to  resist  any  effort  of  aggression  against 

U3. 

The  President's  proposal  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
security  of  America  and  her  people.  He 
has   my   full  support   to   this   end. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  If  his  amendment 
provides  for  the  creation  of  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  or  assistants  to 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  required  number  of 
words.  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack  1  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
duplication  of  supply  services  in  the 
military  departments  which  many  pres- 
ent and  former  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  have 
sought  since  the  82d  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  of  what  was  then 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Bonner  )  conducted  an 
extensive  Investigation  of  the  effort  of 
the  Air  Force  to  .«et  up  its  own  pro- 
curement and  supply  system  for  com- 
mon use  items  which  up  until  that  time 
had  been  supplied  to  Air  Force  units 
by  the  Army. 

The  Bonner  subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  in  Washington,  in  many  points 
within  the  United  States,  and  at  over- 
seas military  Installatlon.s.  It  compiled 
a  record  of  evidence  which  was  over- 
whelming— that  the  proposed  separate 
Individual  supply  .system  for  the  Air 
Force  for  common  u.«;e  Items  was  wholly 
unnecessary  and  extremely  wasteful. 

April  9.  1952,  the  House  In  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  debated  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1953. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Bonner  sub- 
committee offered  amendments  reduc- 
ing appropriations.  I.  myself,  offered 
an  amendment  to  cut  $130  million  from 
the  item  of  'Major  procurement  other 
than  aircraft"  because  I  was  advised 
that  it  was  in  that  item  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  establishing  a  separate  Air 
Force  supply  system  for  common  UiC 
Items.  After  debate,  In  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  chairman 
opposed  the  amendment,  on  a  teller  vote 
the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  81-72. 

Subsequently,  In  the  section  of  the 
bill  containing  general  provisions.  I 
offered  another  amendment  designed  to 
prohibit  the  Air  Force  from  establifh- 
Ing  a  .separate  supply  sj'stem  for  com- 
mon use  items  In  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Sec  636  No  part  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  expand  the  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  or  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  or 
maintain  a  separate  system  for  providing 
such  supplies  and  services  as  were  furnished 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  August  1. 
1951. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  134  to  87,  and  re- 
mained in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  clearly  on  record  as 
opposing  establishment  by  the  Air  Force 
of  its  own  supply  system  for  common 
use  items  previously  supplied  It  from 
Army  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  defen.se  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1953  was  considered 
by  the  Senate,  an  alternative  approach 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  Mr.  O'Mahoney),  which  In  effect 
ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue 
directives  preventing  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  supply  services  for  common 
use  items.    The  OMahoney  amendment 
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had  the  same  objective  as  the  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered  and  the  House 
had  overwhelmingly  adopted.  But,  in- 
stead of  rigidly  denyiJig  funds  to  the 
Air  Force  to  set  up  Its  own  supply  sys- 
tem, the  OMahoney  amendment  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ac- 
complish that  objective. 

7he  Secretary  of  Defense  did  In  fact 
issue  directives  relating  to  supply  of 
common-use  items  and  the  Bonner  sub- 
committee or  its  successors  held  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  those  directives. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hoover  Commissions  foimd  extensive  du- 
plication and  overlapping  in  the  supply 
systems  for  common-use  items  in  the 
military  departments  and  stronply  urged 
that  such  duplication  and  waite  be  elim- 
inated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  recent  in- 
quiry by  any  committee  of  Congress  to 
establish  the  situation  as  of  today  with 
respect  to  the  Air  Force  supply  system. 
However,  information  has  come  to  my 
attention  indicating  that,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  clear  view  of  the  Congress,  the 
directives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  strong  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions,  the  Air  Force  don- 
gedly  and  buUhcadedly  has  proceeded 
with  its  original  program  and,  by  and 
large,  has  established  its  own  system  of 
supply  for  common-use  items.  Thus.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  welcome  the  effort  of  the 
majority  leader  to  write  into  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  language  to  reassert 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  duplicating  supply  sy-^tems.  I  hope 
his  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Frankly,  however,  I  question  whether 
the  language  is  tight  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  we  all  have  in  mind. 
Unless  there  is  a  sincere  and  abiding  de- 
sire to  avoid  duplication  in  whoever  may 
be  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  unless  there  is  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  committees 
of  the  Congress.  I  fear  that  the  military 
officials  will  go  ahead  in  their  own  sweet 
way  to  establish  and  maintain  their  sep- 
arate. Independent — I  might  almost  say 
sovereign — empires  of  bureaucracy  with 
their  wa.steful  duplication  of  services 
and  supply. 

I  expressed  this  point  of  view  iii  an 
exchange   of  correspondence   with   the 
majority  leader,  a  copy  of  which  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Congress  of  the  UNrxED  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Oftice  or  THE  Majority  Leader, 

May  14.  1958. 
Hon  George  Meader. 

Hou.ie  of  Repre.-entatii^i. 

Dear  George:  For  your  Interest  and  In- 
formation I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Cari-  Vin- 
sow  coucernlng  the  military  reorganlzaUon 
bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John. 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States, 

House  or  Representattves, 
Omci  or  THE  MAJosrrr  Lkaxvr, 

May  13.  I95i. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Carl  :  In  further  reference  to  my  let- 
ter of  May  9.  1968.  I  hare  had  occasion  to 
discuM  the  very  important  military  reorgani- 


zation till  with  a  nimiber  of  people  in  both 
branches  and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  need  to  facilitate 
Improvement  of  the  noncombatant  supply 
and  service  activities  within  and  among  the 
defense  agencies. 

I  realize  that  It  is  difficult  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  pattern  of  operation  for  these 
things  Inasmuch  as  some,  like  the  supply 
single  managers,  may  lend  themselves  to  a 
centralized  operation  and  others  do  not. 
For  this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  the 
committee,  at  the  proper  place  or  places  In 
the  bill.  Insert  some  flexible  language  along 
the  following  lines: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
for  carrying  out  any  supply  or  service  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  combination  of 
agencies  where  he  determines,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  concerned,  that  to  do  so  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  Government  in  terms  of 
economy,  efficiency,  and  ellectiveness." 
Smcerely  yours, 


Congress  or  the  UNnrn  States, 

House  or  Rephesentattits. 

May  15,  1958. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack, 
Mem  ber  of  Congress, 

The  Capitol.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  John;  Thanks  for  your  note  of  May 
14  and  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  May  13  to 
Congressman  Vin:,on. 

I  read  your  suggested  amendment  with  In- 
terest and  agree  with  lis  objective.  My  only 
question  Is  whether  or  not  It  Is  strong 
enough. 

You  may  recall  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  early  1950s  to  prevent  the  Air 
Force  from  setting  up  a  U;iird  supply  system 
for  common-use  Items  it  had  been  receiving 
from  the  Army  Supply  system.  Tills  amend- 
ment, which  was  rigid  and  enforceable,  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  but  In  the  Senate  an 
alternative  proposal  by  Senator  O'Mahonev 
resulted  In  instructing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  accomplUh  this  objective.  I  have 
discovered  mure  or  less  by  accident  In  con- 
nection with  other  overseas  Inquiries  that  the 
OMahoney  approach  was  unsuccessful  in 
preventing  the  Air  Force  from  setting  up  a 
third  supply  system  for  common-use  Items. 
This,  of  course,  is  In  direct  violation  of  the 
announced  purpose  of  the  Congress  and  was 
possible  only  because  of  a  soft  approach. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  work  with  you  In 
getting  something  written  Into  the  law  which 
will  prevent  effectively  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  the  supply  system  partic- 
ularly of  common-use  items. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meader. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  is  my  hope  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  becomes  law,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  will 
maintain  a  constant,  running  inquiry 
into  the  extent  of  the  obedience  by  the 
military  officials  to  the  clear  will  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
as  maintained  by  the  Congress  for  the 
past  8  years.  Withblit  such  vigilance  by 
Congressional  committees  I  am  afraid  the 
language  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  become  a  noble  but 
ineffective  gesture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agrted  to. 


Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford:  Pages  4 
and  5,  section  3,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  ( 3 )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  heg-eof,  no  major  combatant  func- 
tion of  a  military  service  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, reassigned,  abolished,  or  consolidated 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
consulted  In  respect  thereto  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  until  45  days  of  session 
(whether  or  not  Interrupted  by  periods  of 
recess  or  adjournment)  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  such  action  to  the  Congress  shall 
have  expired  without  a  concurrent  resolution 
having  been  passed  by  the  Congress  In  op- 
position to  the  proposed  transfer,  reeissign- 
ment.  abolition,  or  consolidation.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  a  combatant 
function  sliall  be  considered  a  major  com- 
batant function  whenever  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  a 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  certify 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (1) 
that  the  function  to  be  transferred,  reas- 
signed, abolished,  or  consolidated  is  an  Indis- 
pensable and  Integral  part  of  the  combatant 
capability  of  a  mUitary  service  and  (2>  that 
the  proposed  transfer,  reassignment,  aboli- 
tion, or  consolidation  will,  If  accomplished, 
seriously  impair  the  national  security:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
authority  to  assign,  or  reassign,  to  one  cw 
more  departments  or  services  the  develop- 
ment and  operational  use  of  new  weapons 
or  weapons  systems." 

Mr.  HTESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  FordI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  PordI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and 
large,  while  I  endorse  and  concur  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  it  does 
.^3em  to  me,  and  it  has  for  some  time, 
that  the  three  objections  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  bill  were  well  founded.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  this  specific 
section.  My  interest  in  this  section  is  not 
one  of  recent  date. 

About  3  weeks  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  and  myself  debated 
the  committee  bill  and  the  President's 
views  on  a  television  program  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  During  that  debate  I  empha- 
sized and  reemphaslzed  my  concern 
about  this  provision.  The  President  has 
been  willing  to  go  along  with  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  committee  provision  in  or- 
der to  seek  an  area  of  agreement. 

Gentlemen,  the  amendatory  language 
which  would  change  the  concept  of  the 
handling  of  major  combatant  functions 
found  on  page  4  of  H.  R.  12541  can  only 
be  said  to  be  of  most  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  Department  of  Defense  reor- 
ganization plan.  It  Is  in  this  area  of 
transfer,  reassignment,  abolition,  or  con- 
solidation of  major  combatant  functions 
that  the  advancement  of  a  dynamic 
fighting  force  Is  most  pronounced.  The 
proposed  language  changes  also  mark  in 
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a  vivid  fashion  the  attempt  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reach  agreement  with  this  Con- 
press  in  an  area  of  decision  of  the  first 
magnitude.  A  reflection  of  this  country's 
greatness  will  be  found  in  its  ability  to 
protect  its  great  heritage  of  freedom 
through  the  recognition  of  scientific  de- 
velopment. Of  necessity,  science,  in  gen- 
eral, is  wedded  today  to  military  might. 
The  scientific  breakthroughs  of  tomor- 
row must  be  taken  advantage  of  as  soon 
r.s  they  make  their  appearance.  Our 
military  organization  must  be  so  molded 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  not 
be  effectively  precluded  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  breakthroughs  because 
of  a  concept  static  in  nature.  These  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  12541  can  be  said  to  be  of 
such  a  static  nature. 

It  is  fully  recognized,  however,  that 
there  mast  be  uniformity  of  thinking  in 
the  Government  as  to  the  methods  uti- 
lized to  effect  the  changes  in  combatant 
functions.  The  so-called  civilian  side  of 
the  Defense  Department  will,  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  act  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
thereby  allowing  for  concert  in  thought 
between  two  groups  which  are  by  defini- 
tion distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  In 
order  for  a  combatant  function  to  be  con- 
sidered a  major  one,  two  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  ex- 
press disagreement  with  the  change  pro- 
posed. Here  again  we  find  an  area  where 
reasonable  men  may  agree  on  legislative 
purposes.  H.  R.  12541  speaks  of  one 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  being 
able  to  effectively  declare  a  combatant 
function  to  be  major  in  nature.  The 
amendment  raises  this  figure  to  2.  One 
of  its  results  would  be  the  suppression  of 
the  parochial  interests  of  a  single  .service 
by  very  effectively  providing  that  at  least 
two  of  the  services  must  be  in  agreement 
on  the  subject.  This  naturally  results 
In  a  more  objective  approach  to  any 
problem  at  hand  by  the  services  and  con- 
sidering the  realities  of  interservlce  rela- 
tions should  result  in  military  programs 
more  beneficial  to  the  total  military  effort 
of  the  country. 

The  effort  of  the  President  to  reach 
accord  with  the  ConKrc^s  In  this  vital 
area  lu  epitomized  In  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  would  delete  the 
worda  "the  flmt  period  of  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  "  from  H.  R. 
12541  and  provide  for  "45  days  of  ses- 
sion— whether  or  not  interrupted  by  pe- 
riods of  recess  or  adjournment."  It  must 
be  fully  recognized  that  once  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  of  combatant  functions 
Is  seen,  any  delay  In  affecting  the  change 
could  allow  for  the  endangering  of  our 
whole  military  effort.  This  portion  of 
the  amendment  in  a  very  reasonable 
fashion  would  allow  for  Congressional  re- 
view and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  draw 
that  "time  for  review"  down  to  a  period 
which  would  not  result  in  nonaction  of 
extremely  serious  import. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  which 
would  require  certification  by  the  dis- 
agreeing parties  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  extremely  serious  situation  to  which 
we  address  ourselves.  The  persons  who 
may  be  involved  will  be  of  high  stature 
in  the  Nation,  they  nevertheless  must 


have  brought  home  to  them  by  force  of 
law,  the  extreme  nature  of  any  action 
taken  by  them  In  this  regard. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  that  all  my 
colleagues  here  present  look  at  this 
amendment  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  there  is  space  for  agreement  in 
this  vital  area  and  that  this  amendment 
more  than  signifies  a  heartfelt  attempt 
to  benefit  the  Nation's  security  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  several  statements  made 
in  the  debate  of  this  defense  reorganiza- 
tion bill  that  constitute  an  unwarranted 
attack  on  the  judgment  of  the  business- 
men of  this  country.  Apparently,  there 
is  a  feeling  among  some  that  the  views 
of  business  and  professional  men  are 
lacking  in  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  issues  raised  by  this  bill. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
statement  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  June  5.  1958.  made  by  my  eminent 
colleague  [Mr.  Kilday).  Here  is  the 
Statement  appearing  on  page  10341: 

I  Eisk  agAtn:  Just  how  ridiculous  can  you 
get?  And  I  know  you  are  getting  a  lot  of 
letters  from  businessmen  and  others  who 
probably  would  not  recognize  either  the  Con- 
stitution or  this  bill  If  they  should  meet  It 
head-on,  yet  they  are  writing,  telling  how  we 
should  vote  on  It. 

I  find  It  quite  difflcult  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
I  think  we  should  remind  ourselves  of 
one  of  the  prime  factors  responsible  for 
the  birth  of  this  great  Nation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
attacks  made  on  American  bu.sinessmen. 

We  all  recall  the  history  leading  up  to 
the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. This  came  about,  as  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  may  recall,  because  the  business 
and  professional  men  of  our  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  found  it  Impossible  to 
live  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. And  It  was  the  efforts  of  these 
business  and  professional  men  that 
brought  about  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  There 
wa.s  hardly  a  man  who  took  part  In  this 
great  effort  who  was  not  a  business  or 
professional  man  vitally  affected  by  the 
business  conditions  that  exl.tted  becau.se 
of  the  vital  weaknesses  In  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

Times  have  not  changed.  There  Is  no 
real  difference  between  the  businessmen 
who  fought  for  the  adoption  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  businessmen  of 
today  whom  my  eminent  colleague  has 
said  "would  not  recognize  either  the 
Constitution  or  this  bill  if  they  should 
meet  it  head  on."  I  daresay  there  are 
many  businessmen  who  are  engaged  in 
day-to-day  work  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  connection  with  defense 
work  who  know  much  more  about  the 
problems  of  defense  organization  than 
some  of  us. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  very  clearly  explained  a 
portion  of  his  amendment  and  what  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished,  as  to  the 


45-day  period,  on  the  question  of  urg- 
ency, not  waiting  60  days,  but  reducing 
the  time  to  45  days. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  did  not 
mention  the  provision  which  Is  contained 
In  the  bill,  subsection  <2)  of  section  3. 
Immediately  ahead  of  the  section  which 
he  seeks  to  amend.  That  subsection  Is 
important  because  In  it  we  bring  into 
the  National  Security  Act  for  the  first 
time  a  new  provision  as  follows: 

(2)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
tills  subsection,  if  the  President  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  because  of  hostilities  or 
Imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  any  func- 
tion. Including  those  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  sections  205  (e) ,  206  (b).  20*  (c), 
and  208  (f)  hereof,  may  b«  transferred,  re- 
assigned, or  consolidated  and  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  President  shall  remain 
so  transferred,  reassigned,  or  conanlldatMl 
until  the  termination  of  such  hoetUltles  or 
tiireat   of   hostilities. 

So  that  we  are  adding  In  this  bill  a 
new  provision  which  gives  the  President 
the  power,  upon  determination  by  him- 
self that  hostilities  are  Imminent,  that 
time  is  of  the  essence,  to  proceed  Im- 
mediately and  without  referring  the 
matter  to  Congress;  and  the  transfer, 
and  reassignment  that  he  makes  will  re- 
main In  effect  until  such  time  as  he 
determines  that  the  emergency  Ls  past. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  Is  an  Important 
change,  one  In  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur,  but  anything  other  than  immi- 
nent hostilities  or  the  imminence  of  hos- 
tility is  not  Included. 

Mr.  KILDAY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  are  times  when  an 
Imminent  hostiUty  might  bring  about  a 
very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  question  of  ur- 
gency is  no  longer  here.  The  difference 
between  45  and  60  days  Is  not  too  ma- 
terial. The  committee  bill  does  become 
much  more  flexible  for  the  President 
than  under  existing  law. 

But.  let  us  get  to  the  real  important 
part  of  It.  and  that  is  the  question  of 
referring  the  matter  to  Congress  and 
how  It  can  come  here.  Under  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  If  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  objects 
to  the  transfer,  reassignment,  or  aboli- 
tion of  a  combat  function  fixed  by  law 
under  section  205  (e>  and  other  section* 
enumerated,  then  it  must  come  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  must  take 
affirmative  action  within  60  days.  The 
gentleman's  provision  Is  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
have  to  so  certify.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consist  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  So.  as  to  matters  not  involving 
the  Marine  Corps,  you  have  only  four 
members  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
True,  they  say  they  do  not  vote.  Why 
they  should  not  vote  I  cannot  imagine 
for  the  life  of  me.  Why,  in  any  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 
I  cannot  understand.  But  they  say 
they  do  not  vote.  But,  In  any  procedure 
that  I  have  ever  known  of,  if  less  thP" 
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a  majority  of  the  group  favor  a  proposal, 
then  It  does  not  carry.  So,  where  you 
have  4  members,  the  question  would  not 
arise.  If  there  is  a  proposal  to  transfer, 
reassign,  or  abolish  and  3  members  do 
not  agree  to  It;  the  question  will  never 
come  up.  because  you  only  have  those  4. 
Another  situation  exists  when  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  participates,  where  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  matters  affecting  the  Marine  Corps 
are  under  consideration.  There  it  would 
rt-quire  the  two  to  do  It. 

But,  this  amendment  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  What  are  these  gentle- 
men going  to  have  to  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity?  They  are  going  to  have 
to  certify  that  the  function  transferred 
is  an  indispensable  and  integral  part  of 
the  combatant  capability  of  the  military 
service,  and  In  addition,  that  the  pro- 
posed transfer,  reassignment,  or  aboli- 
tion, if  accomplished,  would  seriously 
impair  the  national  security.  He  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  certify  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity that  if  this  is  carried  out,  it  is 
going  to  seriously  Impair  the  national 
security. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
eroding  type  of  thing  where  you  come 
<nlong  and  take  a  little  bit  today  and  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  you  take  a  little  bit  more?  Neither 
one  of  them  Is  an  integral  part  or  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  combat  function; 
none  of  which  will  constitute  that;  none 
of  which  would  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. But,  suppose  there  are  3  or  4 
which,  taken  separately,  would  accom- 
plish those  results  and  those  ends,  then 
those  gentlemen  could  not  on  their  hon- 
or and  in  their  ofBcial  capacity  make 
the  certification  required  by  the  lan- 
guage which  is  proposed  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kilday]  may  be  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Now.  we  have  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
ported here  that  even  though  the  law 
pciltively  provides  that  certain  fimc- 
tioiis  and  combat  fimctions  and  what- 
not shall  reside  within  a  certain  serv- 
ice, that  the  President  shall  be  given 
the  power  to  nullify  those  provisions  of 
law.  That  is  going  an  awfully  long  way 
to  provide  that  the  President  shall  have 
the  powor  to  nullify  any  provisions  of 
law.  But,  we  do  pro  ide  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  nulUfy  erdsting  law,  imless 
Congress  comes  In  ard  takes  affirmative 
action;  not  one  Houie  of  the  Congress 
but  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  submit  to  you  :hat  the  provision 
contained  In  the  bii:  is  adequate;  it  is 
sufficient;  it  is  prop<r;  it  is  all  that  is 
needed  and  should  ije  retained  In  the 
bill  and  that  the  am  ?ndment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chalrrasm,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland, 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  very  fine  and  forthright  state- 
ment. I  think  he  put  it  right  on  the 
line,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  my  chairman  that  I  will  op- 
pose this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  It  seems 
like  old  times  again. 

Mr.  JACBLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Of  all  the  matters  that  are  here 
in  controversy  today  none  is  of  more 
genuine  concern  to  the  Marine  Corps 
than  the  amendment  presently  imder 
con3ideration.  The  process  of  erosion, 
the  process  of  changing  the  nature  of 
roles  and  missions  by  attrition,  by  small 
bites,  instead  of  the  outright  alteration 
of  a  major  combatant  function  is  of 
true  concern  to  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
support  the  gentleman's  position  pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  fclLDAY.  And  it  well  might  be  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  other  serv- 
ices. The  Army  is  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder  these  days.  And  if  too 
many  people  become  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  war 
at  all,  it  Is  going  to  be  an  all-out  nuclear 
war,  we  are  >going  to  find  ourselves, 
should  another  Korea  or  Indo-China 
come  along,  with  no  capability  of  pro- 
viding for  such  a  situation.  And  there 
are  too  many  people  who  are  consumed 
with  the  idea  that  there  will  be  a  total 
nuclear  war,  or  no  war  at  all.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Interpose  these  blocks.  We  do 
provide  ficxibihty  in  the  event  of  the 
danger  of  hostilities  or  the  existence  of 
hostilities  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  any  action  he  desires;  but  re- 
quire a  reasonable  period  of  time,  60 
days,  during  which  Congress  can  look 
at  the  situation  and  take  action  if  it 
deems  action  advisable,  when  no  emer- 
gency exists, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  will  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  make  it  more  difficult  for 
any  one  branch  of  the  service  to  protest 
a  change  in  roles  and  missions? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  not  only  makes  it  more 
difficult,  it  makes  it  practically  impos- 
sible, in  many  instances,  for  any  official, 
such  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or 
of  the  Navy  or  of  the  Air  Force,  or  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  on 
his  honor  and  In  his  official  capacity  to 
make  the  certification  which  would  be 
required  by  the  proposed  amendment, 
because  he  would  have  to  certify  that  it 
would  seriously  impair  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  If  It  were  one  of  these  parts  of 
the  process  of  erosion,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  he  could  not  do  so  in  each  in- 


dividual case,  although  the  whole  series 
taken  together  might  result  in  that  end. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  spent  literally  hours  in  committee  on 
this  very  matter? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  And  all  of  us 
showed  great  concern  about  it,  and  it 
was  only  afterward  that  we  arrived  at  an 
agreement  on  the  language  which  is  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  right.  This 
thing  of  permitting  the  Executive  to  nul- 
lify acts  of  Congress  is  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  approached  too  lightly, 
to  eagerly.  I  do  not  like  the  situation 
at  all.  The  question  of  reorganization 
plans  which  may  be  submitted  was  raised. 
A  reorganization  plan  may  be  rejected 
by  a  simple  majority  of  those  present  in 
either  House.  In  the  provision  in  this  bill 
it  takes  a  majority  of  those  present  in 
both  Houses  to  take  affirmative  action  in 
order  to  preserve  a  law  which  Congress 
has  solemnly  enacted  and  the  President ' 
has  signed  and  which  is  already  in  effect. 
So  I  say  to  you  that  this  reasonable  safe- 
guard of  a  law  already  in  existence  is  as 
far  as  you  could  go  in  whittling  away  at 
the  power  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
make  the  laws  for  the  Government  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  state  frankly  whether  or 
not,  if  the  authority  provided  for  by  the 
amendment  is  written  into  this  bill  and 
it  becomes  law  it  could  eventually  re- 
duce the  Marine  Corps  to  a  ceremonial 
outfit? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  could,  if  the  action 
were  taken  in  separate  bites;  that  is 
right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr,  Arends)  there 
were — ayes  97,  noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Akcnds:  On 
page  S,  paragraph  (5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(S)  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  to 
construed  as  to  prevent  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  8Uff  from  presenting  to  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  after  first  so 
Informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  take  up  too  much  time  of 
the  House.  However,  I  should  like  to 
read  the  present  language  of  the  bill  and 
then  as  it  would  be  changed  by  the  pro- 
pjosed  amendment.  I  am  anxious  that 
everyone  knows  exactly  what  is  proposed 
and  why. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  we  say: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  (a  committee  of) 
the  Congress,  on  his  own  initiative,  after 
first  so  informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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any  recommendations  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper. 

In  this  amendment  what  is  being 
offered  is  striking  out  the  words  "a  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  or"  and 
Btrilcing  out  the  four  words  "on  his  own 
initiative." 

The  question  at  Issue  seems  to  be  with 
respect  to  the  four  words  "on  his  own 
initiative."  Certainly  we  have  no  in- 
tention and  no  one  wants  to  deny  to  any 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the 
right  or  privilege  of  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  there  is  something  of 
major  importance.  It  need  not  be  on  his 
own  initiative.  We  would  ask  him  to 
come. 

If  a  Chief  of  Staff  concerned  has  a  con- 
viction about  some  matter  that  is  funda- 
mental or  of  vital  impKjrtance  as  it  affects 
his  service,  certainly  he  is  going  to  make 
certain  we  are  advised  on  the  facts,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  will  need  much  urging 
from  us.  Certainly  his  own  service  will 
want  him  to  come  up  here  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  our  committee.  So  I  do  not 
see  any  real  reason  why  these  words 
should  necessarily  be  in  the  provision. 
So  in  regard  to  these  four  little  words 
here,  let  us  take  them  out.  Whetlier 
"on  his  own  initiative"  or  by  invitation, 
we  in  the  Congress  must  make  certain 
we  get  all  the  information  we  want  and 
need  to  have.  The  provision  in  this  bill 
with  the  words  omitted  still  in«;ure  us 
that  any  member  can  come  brforc  us. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  there  will 
not  be  much  objection  to  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment.  Thi.s  amendment 
concerns  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Congress.  In  1949  we  passed  a 
bill.     That  bill  became  law.     It  said: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  construed 
BO  as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  tlie  Congress  on 
his  own  Initiative,  alter  firot  so  Informing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  Deparunent  of  Defense 
that  he  may  deem  proper. 

That  law  has  been  on  the  books  for  9 
long  years.  When  tliis  bill  was  first 
drafted  it  was  born  in  the  budget  office. 
From  there  it  went  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  seek  to  repeal  that  lan- 
guage?. Then  when  the  bill  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue,  it  was  said  that 
these  words  must  come  out.  When  the 
hearings  were  taking  place,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates]  developed  this  subject  mat- 
ter. Here  is  what  Secretary  McElroy 
said  after  Mr.  Bates  asked  him  a 
question: 

Secretary  McElrot.  Well,  T  would  simply 
like  to  say  that  our  feet  are  not  In  concrete 
on  this,  and  If  the  committee  decides  that 
that  Is  an  Important  privilege  to  retain,  I 
personally  would  not  oppose  It. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  matters  that 
the  President  sent  back  to  the  commit- 
tee when  he  wrote  his  letter  on  the  16th 
day  of  May.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  few 
days  ago,  we  read  In  the  paper  where 
this  had  become  "legalized  insubordina- 
tion". I  was  sorry  to  read  that  because 
it  is  not  insubordination — and  it  cer- 


tainly is  not  legalized  insubordination — 
it  is  not  an  invitation  to  the  Secretary 
to  run  to  the  Congress  unless  it  is  of 
such  great  national  importance  that  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  Congress. 
The  very  heart  of  this  law  is  stricken 
out  by  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment strikes  out  the  words  "on  his  own 
initiative".  Of  course,  they  can  come 
to  the  Congress  when  they  are  requested 
to  testify.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But.  tae  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentleman  from   Illinois   says: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress, after  first  so  Informing  the  Secretary — 

What  do  we  say?  What  does  the  law 
say?  What  does  the  law  say  that  has 
been  on  the  tooks  for  9  years?     It  says: 

No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
their  own  volition  from  coming  here  and 
telling  the  Conijreas  what  goes  on. 

If  you  do  not  have  this  kind  of  law  on 
the  books,  then  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  be  constantly  in  session  try- 
ing to  fmd  out  what  is  going  on  in  tiie 
departments. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, with  pleasure. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  has  been  in  effect  for  some  9 
years  that  lie  may  come  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, does  tlie  gentleman  agree  with  mc 
that  under  tlie  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction, if  the  Congress  were  to  now 
strike  out  the  provision  permitting  lum 
to  come  on  his  own  volition,  that  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  a 
member  of  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
not  make  reccmmendations  to  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
correct  construction  to  be  placed  on  it. 
Wliy  should  tlie  Congress  want  to  be  de- 
nied the  rigiit  to  get  tliis  information? 
Why  is  it  insubordination  to  get  infor- 
mation so  that  you  and  I  can  operate 
efficiently  and  intelligently. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, with  pleasure. 

Mr.  MEADICR.  When  you  strike  out 
the  phrase  "oil  his  own  initiative"  then 
what  does  th3  following  phrase  mean: 
"alLer  first  so  informing  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense"?  If  he  is  requested  by  the 
Congress  to  come  up  and  give  informa- 
tion, does  that  mean  he  must  now  go 
and  ask  the  Secretary  of  ^Defense  for 
permission  before  he  can  give  the  infor- 
mation? TlK'se  phrases  belong  to- 
gether. If  you  take  out  one,  you  ought 
to  take  out  the  other. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course.  This  Is  the 
very  heart  of  the  law.  The  words  "on 
his  own  initiative"  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  law  which  the  Congress  passed.  I 
ask  that  this  House  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mi^  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
complete  and  imanimous  support  and 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  just  pro- 
posed by  the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  certainly  provides  for  the 
objectives  of  both  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  those  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  committee's  report  after 
lenKthy  hearings,  the  committee  stated 
that  to  provide  and  insure  that  the  pro- 
fessional viewpoints  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  services  are  not  with- 
held from  the  President  or  Congress, 
tlie  bill  continues  provision  for  a  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  or  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
present  to  the  Congress,  after  first  so 
informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

I  call  to  your  attention,  gentlemen, 
the  fact  that  the  President.  In  taking 
exception  to  this  language  in  the  House 
bill,  only  did  so  on  the  basis,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  this  would  invite  insubordi- 
nation to  the  Prcsidtnt  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

By  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  both  tlie  precautionary 
measures  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee in  their  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Congress  to  hear  out 
representatives  of  the  military,  and  the 
Presidents  desire  to  provide  for  good 
organization  and  to  prevent  disunity 
within  the  ofDcial  family,  have  been  met. 

By  striking  in  line  10  "a  Secretary  of 
a  military  department,"  merely  recog- 
niies  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
good  organization.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
military  department,  responsible  for  his 
department,  must  rely  for  military  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  advice  on  his  service 
chief.  For  him  personally  to  represent 
his  views  would  seem  a  little  incongruous 
and  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
tiie  civilian  control  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  feel  so  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  vast  Defense  Department  and,  of 
course,  its  objective  of  the  preservation 
of  tiip  national  security. 

Tliis  amendment  docs  not  prevent  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf — 
after  first  so  informing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense — of  presenting  any  matters 
that  he  deems  necej-sary  that  should  be 
brought  before  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  insures  the  fact  that  tech- 
nical, qualified  military  p>ersonnel  have 
ready  access  at  all  times  to  voice  their 
views. 

The  President  has  never  held  to  the 
tenet  that  the  Congress  should  not  have 
this  authority  and  has  pointed  out.  and 
this  was  substantiated  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  by  Defense  witnesses, 
that  the  Congress  must  and  should  at 
anytime  it  deems  necessary  call  witnesses 
from  the  Defense  Department,  that  it 
should  as  a  body  through  the  medium 
of  appropriations  have  a  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  changes  any 
of  these  thoughts.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  changes  or  modifies  any  of 
the  authority  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  retaining 
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the  integrity  of  civiian  control  and  the 
principles  of  good  or  ?anizatlon. 

I  respectfully  and  earnestly  request 
your  support  of  this  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
lUinols. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  nsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  ob  lection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  was  made  clear 
m  the  White  House  press  release  which 
has  been  referred  to  a  nimiber  of  times 
In  the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill.  The 
press  release  attributed  to  the  President 
a  number  of  very  8t:-ong  remarks  which, 
if  read  literally,  wo  ild  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  holds  the  Ccngress.  and  particu- 
larly the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House,  in  very  low  esteem.  I  have 
no  personal  feeling  about  this,  but  I  do 
want  to  talk  espec  ally  about  his  ref- 
erence to  a  provision  in  the  bill  and  in 
present  law  which  he  says  promotes 
legalized  insubordination.  This  pro- 
vision, which  has  oeen  in  permanent 
law  for  many  yeais.  provides  that  a 
military  secretary  oi  a  military  chief  of 
a  service  may,  after  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  pretent  to  the  Congress 
on  his  own  initlatlv>;  any  recommenda- 
tion which  he  deemi-  proper.  No  secre- 
tary or  chief  of  service  has  ever  made 
use  of  this  provision  of  law.  Perhaps 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  in  the  law  makes 
it  imnecessary  for  \  military  chief  or 
secretary  to  utilize  it.  But  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  this  provision  of  law 
stricken  entirely,  and  the  amendment 
pending  before  the  House  was  designed 
to  accomplish  that  very  purpose  by  elim- 
inating the  language  which  authorizes 
the  chief  of  a  servr.ce  to  come  to  the 
Congress  voluntarily  and  by  excluding 
the  right  of  a  militai  y  secretary  to  come 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  Congress  muit  depend  upon  top 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  Its  information.  More- 
over, there  has  aire  idy  been  too  much 
evidence  that  information  has  been 
withheld  by  administrative  agencies. 
Indeed,  we  should  tAke  steps  to  facil- 
itate the  transmission  of  information 
by  personnel  within  the  agencies  who 
have  the  facts  and  the  knowledge. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
ever  preclude  the  liead  of  an  agency, 
and  pEolicularly  a  military  agency,  from 
coming  to  the  Congress  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  may  be  vital  to  our  sur- 
vival, but  which  mi{  ht  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  wlioever  the  President 
might  be  at  that  t:me.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  and  the  use  of  the 
charge  legal  insubordination,  I  want 
to  read  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  Nevs  Leader.  This  is 
timely  and  points  up  the  dangers  en- 
tailed by  the  Presltienfs  efforts  to  re- 
strict Information  ::rom  Congress: 

LHUUZXD    iNSITBOUnMATION? 

After  reading  the  H  >uee  version  of  hU  de- 
fence reorganization  bill — and  reading  It 
again — the  president  <leclde<l  last  week  that 
Congreaaman  Carl  Vinsoh  and  company  bad 
not  given  him  what  ho  wanted  after  all.     He 


came  forth  with  a  blistering  statement  that 
■truck  to  the  core  of  the  blU.  One  of  his 
objections  concerned  the  crucial  fifth  part  of 
section  3  of  the  House  bill.  That  part  reads 
as  follows : 

"No  proylslon  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  mUltary 
department  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so  Informing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  reconunenda- 
tlons  relating  to  the  Dep>artment  of  Defense 
that  he  may  deem  proper." 

The  President  said  that  this  language  "is 
beet  described  as  legalized  Insubordination." 
Piirtber.  be  said  It  "Invites  Insubordination 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense" 
and  that  It  "is  a  bad  concept,  bad  practice, 
bad  influence  within  the  Pentagon." 

Those  are  strong  words — especially  strong 
words  coming  from  an  administration  that 
had  at  first  welcomed  the  House  version  of 
the  reorganization  bill  as  a  workable  com- 
promise. And  those  words  are  excessively 
strong  when  one  considers  tbat  the  House 
version  wblcb  the  President  now  finds  so  ob- 
jectionable merely  puts  into  the  new  law 
what  has  been  standing  practice.  Tradi- 
tionally, leaders  of  the  various  services  have 
come  to  Congress  with  their  special  argu- 
ments. 

The  administration's  original  reorganiza- 
tion bill  would  have  gagged  service  leaders. 
Decisions  would  have  been  made  within  the 
Defense  Establishment  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  President  participating.  But  the 
Congress  would  have  received  the  one  answer 
which  this  group  decided  upon.  The  mi- 
nority view,  whatever  its  merlu,  would  luive 
t>een  burled  in  the  Department's  files. 

And  what  have  been  some  of  these  mi- 
nority views?  Two  recent  dissents  may  be 
recalled.  Oen.  Curtis  LelCay  took  his  argu- 
ment for  more  funds  for  long-range  bombers 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  overrode 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  grant  the  Air  Force  more  money  fen* 
large  bombers.  Today  these  bombers  wltb 
their  nuclear  payloads  are  the  West's  best 
deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression.  The  other 
example?  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  thought 
this  Nation  should  put  more  emphasis  on 
nuclear  submarines.  He  fought  to  get  the 
original  nuclear  submarine  approved  and  he 
fought  this  year  to  get  the  Congress  to  push 
construction  of  this  potentially  val\iable 
weapon.  Nuclear  subs,  he  pointed  out,  could 
serve  as  mobile  missile  launching  sites. 

The  Defense  Department  recommended 
construction  of  five  nuclear  submarines. 
Admiral  Rlckover  did  not  think  this  was 
enough.  As  It  turned  out,  neither  did  the 
Congress.  Last  week  the  House  voted  funds 
to  build  nine.  In  other  words,  the  House 
Ignored  the  recommendation  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  accept  the  views  of  Admiral 
Rlckover.  Was  the  admiral  guilty  of  in- 
subordination? The  House  surely  would  not 
think  so. 

Certainly  there  has  to  be  teamwork  In  the 
Defense  Establishment.  No  one  would  deny 
the  Importance  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and 
obedience  to  authority  within  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  one  of  the  cardinal  precepts 
of  America's  form  of  government  is  that 
ultimate  control  over  military  forces  must 
lie  In  civilian  iiands;  higher  than  the  highest 
of  the  top  brass  are  the  people  themselves. 
Their  right  to  hear  testimony  and  to  give 
orders,  through  their  spokesmen  in  Congress, 
must  never  be  infringed;  and  obedience  to 
such  orders,  we  would  say  to  the  President, 
is  not  insubordination  at  alL 

"Legalized  Insubordination."  Insub- 
ordination to  whom?  Obviously  the 
President  is  talking  about  insubordina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief— himself.  I 
ask,  "To  whom  do  the  officials  of  the  mili- 


tary, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  services, 
and  every  other  governmental  official 
owe  first  allegiance?"  Their  first  alle- 
giance is  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  It  would  seem  then  that 
in  that  quotation  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  places  himself  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  positions  of  suprem- 
acy. His  remarks  seem  to  infer  that  he 
would  require  personal  loyalty  even  at 
the  expense  of  insubordination  to  the 
American  people  by  withholding  infor- 
mation from  their  elected  representa- 
tives— the  Congress.  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  is  what  the  President  meant  or 
what  he  wants. 

The  amendment  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  and  leave  those  words  "on 
his  own  initiative"  in  there,  that  means 
he  cannot  come  up  any  other  way.  That 
means  Congress  cannot  send  for  him. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  particular 
section  was  considered  in  our  hearings 
at  considerable  length,  I  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  To  me,  the  provi- 
sion was  of  signal  importance,  because 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  advised  of  what  is  going  on  in 
military  affairs.  So,  if  a  man  has  such 
deep  convictions,  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary, professional  man,  technical  man 
who  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  busi- 
ness, then  certainly  Congress  under  its 
constitutional  responsibility  should  in- 
vite that  particular  individual  to  come 
before  it.  The  language  "on  his  own 
Initiative"  has  been  disctissed  at  great 
length.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
language  "on  his  own  initiative"  has 
been  stricken  from  the  bill  solely  be- 
cause it  is  redundant:  that  implicit  in 
the  section  itself  is  the  very  clear  fact 
that  this  individual  will  come  before 
Congress  if  he  sees  fit.  So.  for  purposes 
of  the  record,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  it,  I  would  not  strike  that  lan- 
guage, simply  to  prevent  or  In  any  way 
foreclose  an  individual  from  coming 
here.  But  the  entire  problem  we  have 
had  in  this  whole  bill  from  the  first  day 
we  have  had  hearings  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  language.  As  we  wrote  the  bill 
we  tried  to  perfect  the  bill,  to  take  out 
of  it  extraneous  language  that  has  no 
meaning  or  has  no  significance.  So 
when  I  was  advised  as  to  the  intent  of 
these  particular  words,  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  being  stricken  from  the 
bill  only  because  they  were  redundant. 
But  there  was  another  portion  of 
this  particular  amendment  that  was 
changed,  and  that  Is  the  part  concerning 
the  Secretaries.  In  my  questioning  of 
the  Secretaries,  never  once  did  I  bring 
up  the  question  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  services,  because  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  obtain  was  sound,  technical, 
professional,  military  judgment  on  this 
problem.  In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary 
of  a  service,  many  of  them  who  have 
come  and  gone  in  my  short  five  terms  in 
this  Congress,  are  not  qualified  along 
technical  lines.  So,  when  that  portion 
was  stricken  from  It,  I  had  no  objection. 
But  let  me  say  if   anybody  interprets 
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it  is  not  insubordination — and  it  cer- 


amendment. 


rise    in    support    oi     uie 


press,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  retaining 


not  given  mm  what  h.»  wanted  after  aU.    He     ask.  "To  whom  do  the  omclals  01  tne  mm-     uui   lei   me   say    u.    «i.jr^«j 
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those  words  to  mean  that  In  any  way  we 
are  closing  the  door  to  a  military  chief 
coming  up  here,  certainly  that  i£  not  my 
intention,  nor  would  I  so  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  language  In 
this  amendment  so  conveys  that 
thought.  I  therefore  intend  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  20  minutes,  the  last  5 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Six  members  are 
seeking  recognition  on  the  amendment. 
The  Chair  will  divide  the  time  equally 
among  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Meader  J  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ME.\DER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  principle  involved  here  is  one  of  ex- 
treme importance.  The  question  is  the 
access  of  Congress  to  information  that 
it  needs  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on 
questions  of  national  importance. 

This  paragraph  of  the  bill  says  only 
that  "No  provLsion  in  this  act  shall  pre- 
vent giving  information  to  Congress. 
There  may  be  other  provisions,  or  gen- 
eral control  and  supervision  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive over  people  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  by  which 
they  can  control  and  limit  the  amount 
of  information  that  the  executive  offi- 
cials give  to  the  Congress.  All  this  lan- 
guage states  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  act  which  shall  prevent  the  secre- 
tai-y  of  a  military  department  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  in- 
forming Congress. 

When  you  strike  out  the  phrase  "on 
his  own  initiative"  the  following  phrase, 
"shall,  after  first  so  informing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,"  renders  the  meaning 

of  this  section  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine. With  that  language  stricken, 
supix>se  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  were 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  a  member  asked  for  his  recommen- 
dation, even  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee; he  would  fiist  have  to  inform 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  what  his  rec- 
ommendation was  going  to  be.  How  can 
a  committee  operate  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

I  believe  that  the  provision  In  the  act 
limits  this  to  this  act  first  of  all,  and  by 
striking  it  out  it  looks  as  though  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  approve  of  a 
gag  upon  oflScials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  preventing  tliem 
from  giving  their  recommendations  to 
the  committees  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  TewksJ. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
have  been  witnessing  here  today  is  a 
gigantic  and  probably  a  historic  strug- 
gle between  the  chaiiman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  While  I  do  not 
qualify  as  an  expert  on  the  details  of  the 
legislation  before  us,  I  rise  to  say  that 
in  making  a  choice  between  the  prin- 


cipals In  this  struggle,  I  cast  my  lot  with 
the  President,  a  man  who  has  given  his 
life  to  military  matters. 

And  I  deny  the  charge  of  the  commit- 
tee chairman  that  my  choice  is  predi- 
cated on  politics.  Because  I  am  a  first- 
term  Congressman  and  because  of  my 
great  respect  for  the  President,  I  would 
appear  to  be  a  likely  candidate  for 
White  House  political  pressure.  Yet 
neither  the  President  nor  any  of  his 
staff  has  contacted  me  concerning  this 
matter. 

Nonetheless,  I  have  felt  political  pres- 
sure, but  a  political  pressure  of  the  right 
kind.  This  is  the  pressure  which  is  gen- 
erated naturally  by  a  President  fighting 
for  a  principle  in  which  be  believes. 
This  is  the  pressure  which  comes  from 
170  million  American  people  who  agree 
with  the  President.  This  is  the  pressure 
which  a  Congressman  feels  when  his 
conscience  tells  him  that  the  President's 
cause  is  right.  To  that  kind  of  pressure 
I  willingly  succumb. 

I  think  some  of  the  agonizing  state- 
ments coming  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  are  the  direct  result  of  this 
same  pressure.  I  suggest  that  It  would 
be  well  for  America  if  political  pressure 
of  this  kind  would  always  dominate  the 
Congress.  Tlie  President's  leadership  In 
this  important  matter  has  the  support  of 
the  expei-ts,  of  the  people,  and  deserves 
the  support  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  1. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
decision  on  the  reorganization  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  we  shall  make  in  tliis 
session.  It  is  a  decision  which  demands 
of  each  of  us  the  vision  and  wisdom  to 
look  beyond  immediate  interests  to  the 
long-run  welfare  of  America. 

If  we  have  the  foresight  to  enact  leg- 
islation in  this  Congress  which  will  ac- 
complish a  meaningful  reorganization 
of  our  national  defense  structure,  then 
this  Nation's  chances  to  remain  at  peace 
will  be  immeasurably  Improved.  Half- 
way measures  will  not  suffice,  however. 
We  must  accomplish  a  wholehearted 
shakeup  in  the  organization  of  our  de- 
fenses in  order  to  do  the  Job  completely. 

My  backing  of  this  and  the  preceding 
amendments  is  keyed  to  the  conviction 
that  they  furnish  a  means  by  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  can 
be  completely  carried  out  and  really  sig- 
nificant changes  accomplished.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  a  field  in 
which  the  President  is  entitled  to  our 
most  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  think  none  among  us 
will  deny  the  burning  need  for  modern- 
izing our  Defense  Establishment.  In 
the  relatively  few  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  man's  ability  to  destroy 
man  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Almost  overnight,  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion has  been  transformed.  A  whole 
new  and  ghastly  arsenal  of  weapons  Is 
available  to  a  group  implacably  hostile 
to  all  who  live  in  freedom. 

In  a  word,  modern  technology  and  sci- 
ence have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  po- 
tential enemies  instruments  of  almost 
unlimited  power  and  weapons  of  incred- 
ible destructivene-ss.    An  important  as- 


pect of  these  advances  has  been  the  fact 
that  this  destruction  can  be  delivered 
with  breathtaking  speed  and  practically 
without  warning.  Thus,  the  problems 
of  defense  and  retaliation  have  become 
doubly  difficult. 

All  this  means  that  if  there  is  another 
war.  although  it  may  be  of  a  modified 
pushbutton  variety,  it  could  well  be- 
come a  personal  thing  for  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  It  could  mean 
bursting  bombs  and  missiles  right  here 
in  Washington. 

The  terrible  threat  of  world  war  III 
simply  means  that  we  can  no  longer 
putter  along  in  our  accustomed  grooves, 
impervious  of  the  outside  world,  and 
concerned  only  with  our  daily  tasks. 
The  business-as-usual  attitudes  of  the 
past  can  no  longer  sustain  us  as  free 
men. 

Our  national  survival — indeed,  the  lib- 
erty of  free  men  everjrwhere  and  those 
who  yearn  to  be  free — may  well  depend 
on  our  ability  to  meet  these  challenges 
fearlessly  and  head  on.  The  fate  of  all 
humanity  may  well  rest  on  our  ability 
as  Americans  and  free  people  to  buckle 
down  to  the  task,  our  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  necessary  to  keep  up  our  na- 
tional defenses,  and  our  capability  to 
make  the  changes  needed  to  maintain 
our  national  security. 

We  are  faced  today  with  one  of  those 
challenges.  We  must  meet  without  fur- 
ther delay  the  problem  of  bringing  our 
defense  organization  up  to  date  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  warfare.  If  we 
do  not  successfully  carry  out  this  task, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  deter  the  Commu- 
nist warlords  from  engaging  in  overt 
aggression,  much  less  withstand  their 
onslaughts,  should  war  ever  come. 

The  plan  drafted  by  President  Elsen- 
hower for  reshuffling  the  Pentagon  is  a 
good  one.  It  Is  a  hardheaded,  reasoned 
proprram.  drawn  up  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  our  Chief  Executive,  one  of  the 
fjrent  military  authorities  of  our  time. 
Significantly,  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission. 

The  simple,  logical  premise  of  this 
plan  is  that  intercontinental  missiles, 
antimissile  mi.ssile".  and  all  the  other 
modem  weapons  of  war  have  so  changed 
our  military  needs  that  all  branches 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  unified. 
Since  the  instruments  of  war  cut  across 
all  services  and  can  be  lised  by  all  serv- 
ices, the  units  of  all  three  branches  must 
be  combined  under  a  unified  coVimand 
to  carry  out  specific  strategic  missions. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  the  President's 
plan  would  do.  That  is  why  I  am  behind 
it  wholeheartedly.  But  I  do  not  tliink 
we  should  be  content  with  halfhearted 
measures.  Only  the  full  reorganization, 
as  requested  by  the  Chief  Executive,  will 
do  the  job. 

The  need  is  compelling  for  accomplish- 
ing these  changes  promptly  simply  be- 
cause we  are  in  this  new  era  of  warfare. 
We  must  be  ready  at  the  outset  of  any 
conflict — or  else  we  might  as  well  not 
bother  at  all. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  during  World 
War  II  a  semblance  of  unified  service 
commands  was  achieved.  General 
Eisenhower  and  General  MacArthur 
headed  them.  But  even  then  tlie  sep- 
aratencss  of  the  three  services  denied 
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the  top  men  the  full  authority  necessary 
to  achieve  really  «!ffective  coor>eration. 
The  result  was  sorae  very  serious  mili- 
tary hazards,  delays,  and  confusion. 

The  big  reason  such  imlflcation  failed 
during  the  Second  World  War  is  simply 
that  it  wasn't  in  existence  when  the  war 
started.  There  was  no  opportunity  for 
the  officers  to  become  familiar  with  the 
plan  and  to  alter  their  methods  of  op- 
eration to  fit  the  new  scheme. 

The  painful  truth  is  that  today  the 
situation  has  not  changed  radically  from 
the  pre- World  War  II  setup.  The  ter- 
rible truth  is  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  a  practice  period,  for  adjust- 
ment, in  any  futun-  war. 

Clearly,  the  pr&ient  mihtary  organl- 
ration  of  this  counory  is  woefully  inade- 
quate. Interservicr  rivalries  and  Jealou- 
sies are  constantly  flaring.  E>uplication 
and  quarrels  are  common  place.  Tac- 
tics and  research  plans  clash  and  over- 
lap. Emotional  decisions  and  conflict- 
ing prerogatives  knock  heads  at  every 
turn.  The  new  weapons — universal  in 
their  application  to  the  services — have 
tended  to  blur  even  more  the  already 
inexact  lines  of  demarkation  between 
the  missions  of  the  various  branches. 
In  a  word,  we  are  in  a  new  age  of  mili- 
tary science,  of  military  responsibility, 
and  of  military  decision. 

The  old  dividing  lines  of  land.  sea.  and 
air  simply  do  not  mean  anything  today. 
We  can't  start  fresh,  but  neither  can  we 
stand  pat  and  preserve  all  the  outmoded 
tools  of  the  past  if  we  are  to  utilize  fully 
the  weapons  of  modem  war. 

This  thinking  has  led  the  President 
to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  if  the 
services  are  to  fight  under  a  unified 
military  command  in  time  of  war  they 
must  be  managed  by  a  civilian  command 
in  time  of  peace.  And,  of  course,  the 
separateness  must  end. 

That  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Pres- 
ident's reorganization  plan. 

The  result  would  be  a  less  costly,  more 
flexible,  more  realistic  defense,  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  our  times.  The  result  of 
full  implementation  of  the  President's 
idea  would  be  a  far  stronger  national  de- 
fense, better  able  to  deter  all  who  would 
destroy  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  pro- 
posals have  run  into  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position since  they  were  submitted  to 
Congress.  A  great  deal  of  this  opposi- 
tion has  been  based  on  very  real  fears 
about  certain  provisions  in  the  projjosals. 
and  certain  desirable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  original  draft. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  this 
opposition  is  based  on  negative  and  ob- 
tuse thinking  which  will  simply  get  us 
nowhere.  If  these  bow  and  arrow  con- 
cepts win  out.  we  may  never  be  able  to 
modernize  our  military  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  many  absurd 
charges  have  been  levelled  against  the 
President's  plan.  In  many  instances, 
they  stem  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
just  what  his  proposals  Intend  to  accom- 
plish and  how.  Now  that  the  smoke  of 
battle  has  cleared  and  all  the  evidence 
has  been  presented,  I  am  hopeful  the  way 
is  cleared  for  full  Implementation  of  the 
Chief  Executive's  proposals. 


Unfortunately,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  is  merely  a  partial  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  reorganization  we  so 
badly  need.  It  reeks  with  the  timidity 
and  with  failures  to  grasp  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  In  several  respects,  it  would 
legalize  the  confusion  and  delays  which 
now  plague  our  National  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  destruc- 
tive of  constructive  progress  than  to 
have  Congress  go  on  record  as  approving 
the  waste,  duplication,  rivalries,  and 
administrative  delays  which  are  the  very 
cause  of  the  legislation  before  us.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
approved  the  committee's  bill  without 
amendment.  Even  the  prop>osed  amend- 
ments do  not  go  far  enough  and  repre- 
sent very  substantial  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  President  in  his  original 
proposals. 

Certain  provisions  of  this  measure 
continue  to  encourage  the  disunity  and 
schisms  within  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  set  out  to  eliminate.  Now,  a 
major  objective  of  the  President's  plan 
was  to  establish  the  clear  and  unchal- 
lenged authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  over  our  entire  E>efense  Estab- 
lishment. Yet.  section  2  of  H.  R.  12541 
invites  the  very  bottlenecks  we  should  be 
seeking  to  eliminate.  By  requiring  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  authority  be 
exercised  through  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  such  departments  this  measure 
limits  seriously  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  clogs  administrative  chan- 
nels, and  generally  puts  a  Congressional 
stamp  of  approval  on  friction  and  delays 
in  the  Defense  Department.  It  cannot 
in  good  conscience  be  enacted  into  law  if 
we  want  to  do  this  reorganizing  job  fuUy 
and  completely. 

Section  3  of  H.  R.  12541,  likewise  Is  at 
odds  with  the  stated  objectives  of  Penta- 
gon reorganization.  It  would  effectively 
condone  the  overlapping  and  archaic 
procedures  now  impeding  progress  and 
would  also  encourage  the  idea  of  mili- 
tary superiority  over  civilian  authority. 
Subsection  (c)  3  of  section  3,  in  effect 
says  that  one  military  leader — without 
regard  to  the  views  and  judgments  of 
his  superiors  or  equals — could  impede 
needed  defense  changes  for  dangerously 
long  periods.  It  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  proven  need  for  greater  flexibility 
within  our  defense  hierarchy.  This  of- 
fending language  should  be  eliminated. 

I  also  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
provisions  of  section  3(4),  which  clearly 
continues  the  separateness  and  possibili- 
ties for  holdups  which  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  cut  out.  That  language  should  be 
eliminated. 

Section  3  (5")  of  H.  R.  12541,  now  un- 
der consideration,  would  also  controvert 
the  objectives  of  militai-y  reorganization. 
This  provision,  authorizing  a  single  de- 
partment secretary  or  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  is  a  virtual  in- 
vitation to  interservice  rivalry.  It 
clashes  directly  with  the  need  for  unity 
of  charmels  of  administration  and  com- 
mand. It  practically  gives  a  carte 
blanche  to  undercutting  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.    And  per- 


haps worst  of  all,  enactment  of  such  lan- 
guage would  hint  that  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  friction  among  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  must  be  eliminated  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  fully  the  objective  of 
modernizing  the  Pentagon.  Having 
come  this  far,  let  us  not  turn  back.  Let 
us  finish  the  work  we  set  out  to  do. 

The  substitute  proposal,  to  be  offered 
I  understand,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI,  is  in  line  with  the 
President's  thinking.  It  will  permit  the 
clear  channels  of  command,  the  unity  of 
organization,  plarming,  and  administra- 
tion, which  we  so  sadly  need  in  these 
perilous  times.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
substitute  pror>osal  with  the  clear  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  means  our  mili- 
tary experts  and  the  Chief  Executive 
feel  will  best  do  the  job. 

Constructive,  thoughtful  opposition 
and  suggestions  are  fine  and  should  be 
encouraged.  But  Congressional  arm- 
chairism,  if  carried  to  extremes,  can  be 
a  dangerous  practice.  I  feel  we  should 
repose  the  confidence  in  our  military 
leaders  they  have  so  clearly  shown  they 
deserve. 

We  can  express  that  confidence  and 
do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  re- 
organizing our  Defense  Establishment 
only  by  adopting  the  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  answers  we  frame  to  the  questions 
before  this  body  today  may  well  decide 
the  fate  of  America,  as  well  a^  that  of 
the  Free  World.  Let  us  have  the  vision, 
the  foresight,  and  the  dedication  to  the 
good  of  the  Nation  to  give  the  President 
what  he  has  a.sked  for. 

Our  thinking  must  not  be  hide-bound 
and  biased  toward  a  particular  favorite 
branch.  We  must  not  be  military  moss- 
backs  dragging  our  feet  and  holding  up 
progress. 

The  real  question  before  this  body 
is  not  which  service  will  emerge  in  the 
dominant  role.  It  is  not  which  Member 
will  see  his  pet  branch  top  dog. 

It  is  simply  whether  we  can  sufficiently 
modernize  our  defenses  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  modern  warfare. 

Tearful  attachments  to  outmoded 
concepts  will  not  do  in  this  day  of 
ICBM's  and  outer  space  conquest.  Mod- 
em, hardheaded.  openminded  thinking 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  challenges  to  the  Free  World  de- 
mand that  we  face  up  to  the  facts  un- 
flinchingly and  squarely.  We  can  only 
do  that  by  amending  H.  R.  12541  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  sound  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be 
legalized  insubordination  to  deny  the 
Secretaries  of  the  various  services  the 
right  to  come  before  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  to  voice 
recommendations  or  to  protest  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  then  it  is  equally  legal- 
ized insubordination  to  invite  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  irrevocably  op- 
posed to  any  amendment  that  would 
circumscribe  the  right  of  the  Secretaries 
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of  the  various  services  to  come  before 
Congress.  Let  us  keep  the  door  wide 
open  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the 
Secretaries  to  come  before  the  Congress 
at  any  time  when  they  think  they  have 
a  legitimate  protest  or  a  legitimate  rec- 
ommendation. This  is  a  process  vital 
to  continued  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  approved  the  so-called 
right-to-know  bill.  That  legislation 
will  be  meaningless  unless  those  who 
are  charged  with  administering  the  laws 
we  enact  and  with  spending  the  money 
that  we  appropriate  are  protected  in 
their  right  to  come  to  Congress  and  re- 
port if  they  deem  it  necessary.  And 
none  of  these  administrators  are  more 
important  than  those  who  are  responsi- 
sible  for  the  military  services  and  the 
defense  of  this  Nation ;  an  area  in  which 
some  $40  billion  is  now  being  spent  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  previously  stated.  I 
am  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman   from  Texas    I  Mr. 

KltDAYl. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Bates],  correctly,  he  stated 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  this  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  or  prevent  or  impede 
a  chief  of  a  military  service  to  make 
recommendation  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  was  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  made. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the  time 
the  President,  on  May  28.  expressed  his 
opr>osition  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill,  he  suggested  three  amendments. 
One  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  very 
matter  which  is  now  pending  before  us 
in  this  amendment. 

At  that  time,  in  a  news  release  section 
3  was  set  out  and  quoted  in  full.  In 
that  news  release  there  were  included 
the  comments  of  the  President  with  ref- 
erence to  the  total  paragraph  as  it  now 
exists  in  law.  His  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  underecored  language  la  best  de- 
scribed as  legalized  Insubordination.  It  In- 
vites Interservlce  rivalries;  invites  insub- 
ordination to  tlie  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense:  endorses  idea  of  disunity  and 
blocking  of  defense  modernization;  sug- 
gests that  Congress  hopes  for  disobedience 
and  Interservlce  rivalries:  Is  bad  concept, 
bad  practice,  bad  Influence  within  Penta- 
gon. 

I  point  out  that  the  entire  section  was 
underscored  in  the  news  release. 

I  have  not  been  conscious  of  the  Con- 
gress taking  any  action  that  encouraged 
disobedience   or   interservlce  rivalries. 

The  suggested  remedy  as  carried  in 
the  press  release  Is  "delete  the  under- 
scored language  In  section  3." 

That  Is  the  whole  thing.  So,  evi- 
dently, the  purpose  was  to  see  to  It  that 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment would  not  come  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  make  my  own 
position  absolutely  clear.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  AiendsI  showed 
me  this  language.  I  asked  him.  What 
do  these  words  "on  his  own  initiative" 
mean?  And  he  said  they  were  only  re- 
dundant; therefore,  there  Is  no  meaning. 
In  this  particular  amendment,  to  me,  it 
means  only  that.  If  it  means  more.  then, 
of  course,  that  Is  something  else. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  the  language  which  makes 
this  redundant  or  repetitious? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  very  fact  that  some- 
one initiates  an  action  to  go  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  inform  him,  of 
course,  amounts  to  initiation  of  an  action. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  wording  of  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  here,  but  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  motivation  which  produced  the 
desire  to  eliminate  this,  and  it  is  not  quite 
as  innocuous  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  describes  It. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  explained 
his  pKjsition. 

In  1951.  by  law,  we  provided  that  any 
member  of  the  Military  Establishment 
could  contact  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
That  was  offered  from  the  floor  here  by 
a  gentleman  on  the  minority  side,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  it  has 
been  the  law  ever  since.  Now  you  bring 
in  a  provision  which  would  permit  every- 
body in  the  Military  Establishment  to 
contact  the  Congress  except  the  top  man. 
Everybody  else  would  be  permitted  to 
contact  the  Congress  except  the  top  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted.  Tliere  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  to  change  a  law  that 
has  been  here  for  9  years.  They  say  In 
the  Department  that  they  do  not  know 
of  an  instance  in  which  it  has  been  used 
or  resort  has  been  had  to  this  provision. 
Its  very  existence  has  probably  rendered 
its  use  unnecessary,  because  if  It  exists 
in  law,  then  the  Chief  or  the  Secretary 
does  not  have  to  demand  the  right  to 
come  here.  They  are  given  the  right 
to  come  to  Congress  freely  and  openly. 
You  have  a  provision  in  law  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  9  years,  "on  his  own 
initiative";  and  if  you  strike  that  out. 
the  courts  will  say.  "What  did  Congress 
mean  when  they  said  that?"  They  will 
say  that  Congress  said,  "You  shall  not 
go  on  your  own  Initiative." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Abends  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Martin >  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  150. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  World  War  n  this  Ls 
the  second  reorganization  of  our  national 
defense  the  Congress  has  had  to  con- 
sider. The  first  of  these  was  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  It  was 
amended  In  1949  and  again  by  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6  of  1953.  Now  in 
1958  we  are  called  upon  to  dra.stically 
amend  existing  law  with  this  new  bill  to 
completely  reorganize  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 


Back  In  1947  when  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  was  under  consideration  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  study 
was  Riven  to  this  legislation.  The  exact 
meaning  of  every  word  in  that  law  was 
carefully  considered  and  defined.  This 
was  the  law  In  which  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  was  created.  This 
was  the  law  of  unification  of  the  military 
services.  Many  of  you  here  today  re- 
member well  this  unification  legislation. 
It  unified  2  departments  into  4  military 
departments.  When  it  was  finished  in- 
stead of  having  2  major  military  depart- 
ments, the  Army  and  the  Navy,  we  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  we  had  4;  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  in  1949 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Regardless 
of  this  fact  the  advocates  of  this  legisla- 
tion still  called  it  unification.  It  was  a 
bill  to  integrate  the  military  services.  It 
integrated  them  all  right,  out  of  2  mili- 
tary services  it  created  4.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  it  tripled 
the  cost.  Instead  of  unification  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  often  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  triplication  or  quadruplifl- 
cation. 

Under  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
accord  with  Its  constitutional  authority 
to  define  in  general  terms  the  military 
functions  of  the  respective  services.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  three  military  departments  sepa- 
rately administered  by  their  respective 
civilian  secretaries  and  to  provide  for 
their  authoritative  coordination  and 
unified  direction  under  civilian  control. 
It  was  not  the  specific  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  merge  the  military  services. 
Furthermore  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  "the  boss"  of  the  military 
services  as  does  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  The  sole  function  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  created  in  the  ori- 
ginal National  Security  Act  as  Intended 
by  the  Congress  at  that  lime  was  to  co- 
ordinate the  respective  services  and  he 
was  to  act  as  an  advisor  to  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  military  services.  Al- 
though tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
given  the  authority  to  establish  general 
policies  and  programs  for  the  Military 
Establishment.  It  was  not  the  Intention 
of  Congress  at  that  time  that  this  new 
officer  of  the  military  services  should 
have  any  authority  over  the  operation 
of  the  respective  military  departments. 
Furthermore,  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  efficient  coordina- 
tion and  Integration  between  the  serv- 
ices In  their  respective  military  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of 
1953  tlie  President  came  to  Congress  and 
a.sked  for  more  power  for  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense.  This  the  Congress  provided. 
In  this  pre.sent  bill  now  being  consid- 
ered, virtually  complete  power  over  the 
respective  services  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Is  provided.  The  re- 
spective military  services  are  no  longer 
to  be  separately  administered  by  their 
civilian  secretaries.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  the  complete,  overall  "boss." 
The  civilian  secretaries  of  the  service 
are   to   take   all   of   their   orders,   their 
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complete  direction  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  fact.  If  the  language  of 
the  committee  bill  is  not  adopted,  and 
the  language  of  the  administration  is 
adopted  there  will  no  longer  be  any  need 
for  civilian  secretaries  of  the  respective 
mihtary  departments.  This  legislation 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  sec- 
ond most  important  official,  the  second 
most  powerful  official  in  the  Govern- 
mentx)f  the  United  States. 

Another  important  part  of  this  leg- 
islation has  to  do  with  the  transfer,  the 
reassignment,  the  consolidation,  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  functions  of  the  re- 
spective military  services.  This  Is  the 
heart  of  this  legislation.  This  is  the 
kernel,  the  pith,  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
bill  before  us. 

In  1947  when  the  National  Security 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  a 
new  military  service  wa5  created,  namely 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  exercise  Its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  spell  out  the  gen- 
eral basic  functions  of  the  respective 
military  services.  It  is  my  view  that 
authority  over  the  functions  of  the  mili- 
tary services  should  not  be  legislated 
from  the  Congress  and  given  over  to  the 
judgment  of  one  man,  tlie  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regardless  who  they  may  be.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  present 
Secietary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  ever  countenance  an  unfair  or 
unjust  act.  He  is  a  very  able  pentleman 
and  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  serving 
this  Nation.  Certainly  we  know  of  the 
gi-eat  dependability,  integrity,  and  honor 
of  our  great  and  distinguished  President 
Ei.senhower.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  Immediate  present.  We  are  vitally 
concerned  with  our  future  security. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
enacting  a  law.  a  law  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to 
change  It  or  to  pass  on  another  reor- 
ganization of  our  national  defense.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  in  the  years  ahead 
and  we  do  not  know  who  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  be.  This  power  over  the 
military  functions  must  not  be  given 
away  by  the  Congress,  and  to  the  extent 
that  this  power  Is  given  away  by  the 
Congress  In  this  legislation  it  Is  very 
wrong.  It  Is  so  wrong  that  this  Nation 
will  see  the  time  when  It  will  realize  a 
tragic  mistake  was  made.  Some  future 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  correct 
tliis  tragic  mistake  but  that  may  be  too 
late.  It  Is  my  view  and  my  recommen- 
dation that  If  any  change  in  the  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  respective  military 
services  is  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  proposed  change 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
Congressional  consideration  and  enact- 
ment. It  Is  argued  that  Congressional 
action  is  not  fast  enough  and  is  not  flex- 
ible enough. 

I  reject  these  arguments.  I  have  been 
in  Congress  a  long  time  and  I  have  seen 
Congress  act  very,  very  qtilckly  if  there 
is  sufficient  necessity.  I  repeat,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  of  any  power  whatsoever 
over  the  military  functions  of  the  re- 
spective services.  For  the  Congress  to 
transfer  this  control  over  military 
functions  based  In  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
wrong  and  can  only  resiilt  in  tragedy  at 
some  future  time. 

Now  this  matter  of  the  functions  of 
the  military  services  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
every  American  citizen.  Because  of 
this  fact  I  Include  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point  a  very  excellent  description 
and  narrative  on  the  subject  of  the  roles 
and  missions  or  functions  of  the  serv- 
ices prepared  by  the  very  able  and  com- 
petent staff  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee : 

Roles  and  Missions  or  the  SnmcEs 

Prior  to  1947.  Congress  regulated  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  through 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  with  no 
intervening  authority.  The  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  Congress  resp>ectlng  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  expressed  In  numerous 
legislative  actions  effecting  the  composition 
and  capabilities  of  each  of  these  services, 
where  broad  roles  in  warfare  were  under- 
stood and  taken  for  granted. 

But  the  Congressional  hearings  of  1947, 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  third  military 
department  and  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Intervening  authority,  tlie  Secretary  cf  De- 
fense, raised  certain  questions.  What  were 
to  be  the  combatant  functions  of  the  forces 
developed  by  the  new  department?  What 
were  to  be  the  residual  combatant  functions 
of  the  forces  to  be  left  within  the  original 
departments?  To  resolve  the  conflicts  asso- 
ciated with  these  questions,  Congress  de- 
termined that  It  must.  In  enacting  unifica- 
tion legislation,  spell  out  the  basic  missions 
of  the  respective  military  services.  Indeed, 
this  delineation  of  the  combatant  func- 
tions of  the  several  armed  services  was  early 
identified  as  one  of  the  three  basic  Issues  of 
the  unification  issue;  the  others  were  the 
Government  organization  for  national  se- 
curity, and  the  orscanlzation  for  unified 
command  in  the  field. 

The  resulting  statutory  statements  of 
roles  and  mlslsons  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  amplifying  and  more  detailed 
service  functions  which  can  and  have  been 
assigned  by  executive  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  provisions  of  the  law — 
stated  In  sections  205,  206,  and  207  of  the 
National  Security  Act — are  not  narrow  and 
confining,  but  broad.  For  example,  the 
jurisdictional  problem  which  arose  with 
the  advent  of  the  ballistic  missile,  the 
single  major  technological  development  since 
1947,  was  dealt  with  In  the  fall  of  1956,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  statutorj'  authority.  In  settling 
the  issue,  he  did  not  deal  with  a  matter  which 
was  frozen  In  legislation.  Instead,  he  found 
a  broad  and  flexible  legislative  delineation  be- 
tween the  sphere  of  the  Army  and  the  sphere 
of  the  Air  Force  which  provided  him  with 
both  the  authority  and  the  precedent  to 
reach  a  decision.  Much  of  the  controversy 
subsequent  to  this  decision  may  be  traced  to 
dissatisfaction  with  its  substance,  none  to  Its 
making. 

Under  Its  constitutional  obligation  Con- 
gress must  exercise  Its  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  Armed  Forces  which  Is  Im- 
plicit In  the  legislative  determination  of  the 
broad  roles  and  missions  of  the  services.  In 
a  practical  sense  this  Is  one  of  the  few 
meaningful  Instruments  by  which  Congress 
can  discharge  Its  responslbUitles.  If  service 
roles  and  missions  were  removed  from  law 
and   made  subject  to  executive  determina- 


tion, little  would  remain  for  Congress  except 
to  appropriate  funds. 

In  discharging  this  function.  Congress 
must  prescribe  roles  and  missions  in  sucli 
detail  as  appears  to  be  necassary.  It  may  be 
a  general  assignment  of  a  more  or  less  ob- 
vious function  as  In  the  case  of  the  Army. 
a  more  exact  assignment  to  Insure  specific 
composition  and  capabilities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Navy,  or  it  may  be  the  detailed  recital 
(as  In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps)  which 
is  clearly  necessary  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  Incursions  of  the  larger  services. 

The  testimony  oCTered  to  the  committee 
Indicates  that  the  present  statements  of  the 
combatant  functions  of  the  services,  as  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1947,  are  still  valid  and, 
indeed,  that  they  could  not  be  Improved 
upon. 

These  prescriptions.  It  should  be  noted,  do 
not  tell  the  Army  to  fight  a  war  on  land, 
the  Navy  on  the  sea,  or  the  Air  Force  In  the 
air.  They  merely  tell  these  services  to  de- 
velop forces  organized,  trained,  and  equipped 
primarily  for  combat  In  these  three  media 
and  with  the  minimum  of  duplication. 
These  forces  are  employed  under  the  unified 
command  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Con- 
gress did  not  enjoin  the  services  to  fight  in- 
dependently 3  separate  wars,  1  on  land,  1  on 
the  sea,  and  1  In  the  air.  It  told  them  Instead 
to  develop  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces.  To  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
score  the  Congress  provided  specifically  for 
Joint  forces,  and  joint  action  through  the 
medium  of  unified  commands,  each  employ- 
ing land,  sea,  and  air  forces  In  closely  inte- 
grated combat  action. 

In  other  words  the  assignment  of  service 
roles  and  missions  was  not  intended  to  be 
rigidly  prescriptive  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment of  forces  In  combat.  Rather  It  decen- 
tralizes the  overall  task  of  preparing  forces 
for  war.  It  promotes  stability,  continuity, 
and  economy,  and  facilitates  long-range 
planning  by  assigning  each  of  the  military 
services  responsibility  for  organizing,  train- 
ing, equipping,  and  providing  forces  de- 
signed primarily  to  fulfill  specified  portions 
of  the  total  task. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee, there  was  no  criticism  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  mili- 
tary services  as  now  set  forth  In  law  but 
rather  an  affirmation  of  their  validity.  What 
was  advocated  was  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  given  the  right,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, with  a  simple  notification  to  Congress, 
to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or  consolidate 
functions  of  such  nature  as  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  a  service's  statutory  tasks  in  order 
that  he  might  eliminate  any  problematic 
overlapping  which  might  be  created  by  the 
advent  of  new  weapons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  his  1956  supplement  to  the  func- 
tions paper,  has  very  substantial  authority  to 
alter  service  functions  and  to  assign  to  one  or 
more  of  the  military  services  responsibility 
for  the  employment  of  new  weapons.  But 
where  the  issue  involves  the  ability  of  a  serv- 
ice to  discharge  effectively  the  role  assigned 
to  It  by  Congress,  then  Congress  must  partic- 
ipate In  the  decision. 

To  properly  analyze  this  problem  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  existing 
statutory  provision  which  limits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenses  authority  to  transfer,  reas- 
sign, abolish,  or  consolidate  functions. 
There  were  no  such  limitations  In  the  1947 
act,  but  the  actions  of  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense under  the  authority  provided  in  that 
act  gave  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  pro- 
visions In  the  1949  amendments  designed  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  his  authority. 

The  summary  cancellation  on  April  23, 
1949,  of  the  aircraft  carrier  IT.  S.  S.  United 
States,  unilaterally  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— without  prior  consultation  with  the 
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Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress — brought  this  observa- 
tion from  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"The  committees  and  the  entire  Congress 
had  passed  twice  on  the  carrier — favorably 
each  time.  It  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  carrier  should  be  built. 
Despite  this  declaration  of  Congressional  In- 
tent, despite  the  clear  intent  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  the  construction  of  this 
vessel  was  canceled  summarily  by  adminis- 
trative decision. 

"It  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
ticipating such  situations  in  the  future  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  insisted  upon 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  In  the  Unlllca- 
tion  Act  Amendments  of  1949  that.  ••  •  • 
no  function  which  has  been  or  Is  hereafter 
authorized  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  substan- 
tially transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or 
consolidated  until  after  a  report  In  regard  to 
all  pertinent  details  shall  have  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Congress.' 

"In  view  of  this  provision  of  law  and  the 
results  flowing  from  the  carrier  cancella- 
tion, the  committee  anticipates  that  this 
tyjie  of  action  will  not  recur  In  the  future." 
If  the  executive  branch  could  disregard 
the  Intent  of  Congress  In  respect  to  the  con- 
struction or  nonconstruction  of  a  single  com- 
batant unit  In  one  of  the  armed  services,  it 
might  also  transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or  con- 
solidate functions  Inseparable  from  the  basic 
combatant  functions  of  the  military  services 
as  expressed  in  law.  In  fact.  In  1949  there 
was  substantial  evidence  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  doing  Just  that.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Marine  Corps  had  been  directed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  rifle  battalions  In  Its 
divisions  to  the  point  where  they  could  not 
discharge  the  amphibious  function  of  the 
corps  even  though  Congress  had  provided, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  had  on  Its  rolls  per- 
sonnel to  man  a  greater  number  of  units. 

Consequently.  Congress  also  specified  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  might  not  exercise 
his  power  so  as  to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish, 
or  consolidate  the  combatant  functions  of 
the  military  services  as  expressed  in  the 
National  Security  Act.  or  Indirectly  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  either  directing 
the  expenditure  of  funds  or  detailing  or 
assigning  personnel. 

Congress  cannot  abdicate  the  responsibili- 
ties vested  In  It  by  the  Constitution.  It  must 
continue  to  reserve  to  Itself  decisions  as  to 
the  basic  duties  each  of  the  four  services  Is 
to  perform.  This  has  the  great  advantage  of 
Insuring  that  matters  of  such  vital  imnort 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  are  not  left  to 
the  Executive  alone,  but  are  subjected  to  the 
collective  Judgment  of  Congress. 

This  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
military  functions  and  their  importance. 
I  wish  that  everyone  interested  In  mili- 
tary matters  could  read  this  description. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  placed  it  in 
my  remarks  at  this  time. 

In  the  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, however,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  tried  to  devise  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  can  effect  changes  in  the  com- 
batant functions  of  the  military  services. 
This  has  been  done  on  the  theory 
that  Congressional  action  in  effecting 
changes  is  too  slow  or  might  be  too  time 
consuming.  I  cannot  accept  this  state- 
ment because  of  the  reason  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  namely  that  Congress  can 
act  very  quickly  if  the  necessity  arises. 
Neveitheless  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended this  mechanism  for  effecting 
changes  in  this  legislation.  The  bill, 
first,  grants  the  Secretary  of  Defense  au- 
thority to  abolish,  consolidate,  transfer. 


or  reassign  service  functions,  other  than 
major  combatant  fiuictions,  30  days 
after  notifying  Congress. 

Second.  Grants  the  President  unlim- 
ited power  to  transfer,  reassign,  or  con- 
solidate combatant  and  noncombatant 
functions,  in  case  of  hostilities  or  immi- 
nent threat  of  hostilities,  which  will  re- 
vert to  their  former  status  upon  the 
ces.sation  of  hostilities  or  the  threat  of 
ho.stilities;  and 

Third.  Gives  the  Secretary  of  Defen-se 
the  right  to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish, 
or  consolidate  major  combatant  func- 
tions, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff,  if  the  Congress  does  not 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
disapproval  of  such  transfer  within  60 
days  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tion. A  combatant  function  which  tlie 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposes  to  trans- 
fer, reassign,  con.solidate  or  aboli.^h 
becomes  a  "major  combatant  function" 
if  one  or  more  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  disagrees  with  the  pio- 
posed  transfer,  reassigmnent.  abolition, 
or  consolidation. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  method  of 
effecting  changes  in  the  combatant 
functions  of  the  military  services  is  not 
only  unworkable  but  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly work.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is 
wrong  and  sooner  or  later  will  develop 
into  tragedy  affecting  tlie  security  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  opixj.sed  to  this  part 
of  this  legislation.  Even  this  method 
of  control  over  functions  as  worked  out 
by  the  Committee  however  is  preferable 
to  the  complete  control  requested  by  the 
administration.  Although  there  are 
provisions  in  this  proposed  legislation 
which  I  caiu\ot  accept,  I  believe  the 
distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  together  with 
the  able  staff  of  the  committee  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  working  out 
this  legislation  to  accomplish  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  President 
Ei.senhowcr  for  a  smoother  operation  of 
our  defense  oiganization  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  .some  of  the  checks 
of  control  which  the  Congress  should 
rightly  exercise.  I  shall  support  tiiis 
legislation  with  these  reservations. 

I  do  not  approve  of  that  part  of  the 
legislation  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  respective  military  de- 
partments, f'urthermore  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  method  devised  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  affect 
changes  or  to  abolish  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions or  functions  of  the  respective  mili- 
tary services.  Furthermore  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  provision  giving  to  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  un- 
limited power  to  transfer,  reassign,  or 
consolidate  all  military  fimctions  in  case 
of  hostilities  or  a  threat  of  hostihties. 
Certainly  the  Congress  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  the  Congress  can  deal  with 
emergencies  just  about  as  quickly  as  can 
the  Chief  Executive.  Furthermore  I 
object  to  that  part  of  this  legislation 
which  deals  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Although  the  intention  of  Congress  is 
stated  that  under  no  consideration  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  conjuiiction  with  the  Joint  Staff  to 


operate  under  a  so-called  general  staff 
system.  It  would  appear  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  set  up  for  an  easy  and  a 
quick  conversion  into  the  so-called  gen- 
eral staff  system. 

It  is  to  \>e  remembered  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  people  are 
the  sovereign.  With  the  people  as  the 
sovereign  certainly  there  is  no  room  for 
any  military  overlord  or  any  general 
staff  system  making  its  own  rules  and 
regulations  and  controlling  the  whole 
military  organization.  In  the  United 
States  the  authority  of  government  is 
vested  in  the  people  and  is  exercised  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress.  Let  this  fact  never  be  for- 
gotten, for  if  It  is,  repre.sentatlve  govern- 
ment Will  cease  to  exist  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  t)e  open  to  amendment  by 
any  Member  at  any  point,  and  that  tlie 
bill  now  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

llie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaindf  r  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

CLARirTINO    THE    CHAIN    OF   COMMAND    OVm 
M!LrTA>T    OPCmATIONS 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  3034  (d)  (41  of  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  U  amended  to  read 
OB   follows: 

"I  4  I  exercl.'e  dupervlslon  over  such  of  the 
members  and  organizations  of  the  Army  as 
the  Secretary  of  ihe  Army  determines  Pro- 
vided. That  Buch  supervision  shall  be  exer- 
cised In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  full 
ojieratlonal  command  vested  In  unified  or 
specified  combatant  commanders  pursuant 
to  section   5    (b)    of  thl«  act   • 

(bi  Section  5081  (c)  of  Utie  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  Under  Uie  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shall  exercise  supervision  over  such  of  the 
members  and  organizations  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  determines  Provided.  That  such  su- 
pervision shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  full  operational  com- 
mand vested  In  \ir»ined  or  specified  com- 
batant conunanders  pursuant  to  section  6 
(b)    of   this  act." 

(C)  Section  5201  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (d;  to  read  a« 
follows : 

"(d)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corjv*  shall  exercise  supervision  over  such  of 
the  members  and  organizations  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Navy  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  determines:  Provided.  That  such  su- 
pervision shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  full  oi>eraUonal  command 
vested  in  unified  or  Bi>ecined  combatant  com- 
manders pursuant  to  section  S  (b)  of  this 
act" 

(d)  Clause  (6)  of  section  8034  (d)  of 
title  iO.  United  States  Code.  Is  renumbered 
"(4)"  and  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(4)  exercise  sujiervislon  over  such  of  the 
members  and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  determines: 
Provided.  That  such  supervision  shall  be 
exercised  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
full  operational  command  vested  In  unified 
or  specified  combatant  commanders  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  (b)   of  this  act." 

(e)  Section  8034  fd)  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
Ing  out  clause  (4)  and  by  renumbering 
clauses  (6)  and  (7)  as  clauses  "(S)"  and 
"(6),"  respectively. 
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(f)  (1)  Section  8074  (a)  of  title  10.  United 
states  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-(a)  The  Air  Force  shall  be  divided  Into 
such  organlMktton*  as  the  ttecretary   ol  tHe 

Air   Force   may   prescribe." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  aectlon 
8074  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed, and  subsection  (d)  Is  redesignated 
as  subsection  "(b) ." 

(g)  Section  3032  (h)  (1>  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Army,  and  for  such  recrulUng.  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping,  training,  serving,  mo- 
bllLtlng,  and  demobUlilng  of  the  Army,  aa 
will  assist  In  the  execution  of  any  power. 
duty,  or  funcUon  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Chief  of  Stafl   ■; 

(h)  Section  8032  (b)  (1)  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(1)  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  for  recruiting,  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping,  training,  serving,  mo- 
bilising, and  demobilising  of  the  Air  Force, 
ai  will  aaalst  In  the  execution  of  any  power. 
duty,  or  function  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Chief  Of  Stafl,". 

CXAEIFYINC    THI    OnOANIZATION    AND    DtTTIia    OT 
TMl   JOINT   sTArr 
Sec    5    (a)    Section  143  of  title  10.  United 
State*  Code,  Is  amended  lo  read  as  follows; 

-|  143    Joint  Staff. 

"(a)  Tbere  Is  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  Joint  Staff  consUtlng  ol  not  more 
than  400  officers  selected  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  with  the  approval  ol  tlie  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Staff  shall  be  selected  in  approxi- 
mately eqtial  numbers  from — 
•■(1)  the  Army; 

••(2)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
••(3)  the  Air  Force. 
Tl.e  tenure  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Staff  is  subject  lo  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafl.  and  except 
In  time  of  war.  no  such  tenure  of  duty  may 
be  more  than  3  years.  Except  in  time 
of  war,  officers  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
With  Uie  Joint  Staff  may  not  be  reassigned 
to  the  Joint  SUff  lor  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years  following  their  previous 
tour  of  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff,  except  that 
selected  officers  may  be  recalled  to  Joint 
Staff  duty  in  less  than  3  years  with  the 
approval  of  Uie  Secretary  of  Defense  in  each 
case  The  number  of  such  officers  recalled 
to  Joint  Stafl  duty  In  leaa  than  3  years 
•hail  not  exceed  30  serving  on  the  Joint 
Bt&ff  at  any  one  time. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Suiff  In  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defence,  ehall  select  the  Director 
of  the  Joint  Staff  Except  In  time  of  war. 
the  tour  of  duty  of  the  Director  may  not 
exceed  8  years.  Upon  the  completion 
of  a  tour  of  duty  as  Director  of  the  Joint 
etaff,  the  DlrecUir.  except  In  time  of  war. 
may  not  be  reassigned  to  the  Joint  Staff. 
Tlie  Director  mu.=t  t>c  an  officer  Junior  In 
grade  lo  each  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

"(c)  The  Joint  Stnff  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
Chairman  prescribes.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  manages  the  Joint  Stafl 
and  lU  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
cjf  Staff. 

"(d)  The  Joint  SUff  shaU  not  operate  or 
be  organized  as  an  overall  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff  and  shall  have  no  executive 
authority.  The  Joint  Staff  may  be  organ- 
ized and  may  operate  along  conventional 
staff  lines  to  support  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  discharging  their  assigned  respon- 
sibilities." 

(b)  Section  141  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)  as  follows: 


•(e)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  establish  uni- 
fied  or   specified   combatant  commands   for 
the  performance  of  combatant  missions,  and 
ahall  determine  the  force  structure  of  such 
combatant    commands    to    be    composed    of 
forces  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department    of    the    Navy,    the    Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  which  shall  then  be  assigned 
to  such  combatant  commands  by  the  depart- 
menu  concerned  for  the  performance  ol  such 
combatant  missions.     Such  combatant  com- 
mands are  responsible  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  combatant 
missions  as  may  be  aslgned  to  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,   with   the  approval  of 
the  President.     Forces  assigned  to  such  uni- 
fied combatant  commands  or  specified  com- 
batant  commands   shall   be   under   the   full 
operational  command  of  the  commander  of 
the    unified     combatant    command    or    the 
commander  of  the  specified  combatant  com- 
mand.    All  forces  not  so  assigned  remain  for 
all  purposes  In  their  respective  departments. 
Under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control, 
of    the    Secretary    of   Defense   each   military 
department  shall  l>e  responsible  lor  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  forces  assigned  from  Its 
department   to  such   combatant  commands. 
The  responsibility  for  the  support  of  forces 
assigned   to  combatant  commands   shall   be 
vested   In  one  or  more  of  the  military  de- 
partments as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of    Defense.     Forces   assigned   to   such 
unified    or    specified    combatant    commands 
shaU  be  transferred  therefrom  only  by  au- 
thority of  and  under  procedures  established  . 
by   the   Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the   ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Atn-HOaiZINO     THX     DELXGATION     OF     DtmES     BT 
THE     MIUTAXY     SEHVICX    CHIEFS 

Sec.  «.  (a)  Section  3036  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  has  such 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Armv.  may  delegate  to  or  prescribe  for 
him.  Orders  Issued  by  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  m  performing  such  duties  have  the 
same  effect  as  those  Issued  by  the  Chief  of 

Staff."  „„.»., 

(b)  Section  5085  (b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
•'(b)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  such  authority  and  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  delegate  to 
or  prescribe  for  him.  Orders  Issued  by  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  performing 
Buch  duties  have  the  same  effect  as  those 
issued  bv  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations." 

(cl  S^tlon  6202  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Assistant  Commandant  has  sucn 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Marine  Corps  as  the  Commandant,  with  the 
spproval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^'.  may 
delegate  to  or  prescribe  for  him.  Orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Assistant  Commandant  In  per- 
forming such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as 
those   Issued   by  the   Commandant." 

(d)  Section  8035  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  has  such  au- 
thority and  duties  with  respect  to  the  De- 
nartment  of  the  Air  Force  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  may  delegate  to  or  prescribe 
for  him.  Orders  Issued  by  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  m  performing  such  duties  have  the 
same  effect  as  those  Issued  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff." 


CLAKITTTNG    THI    BOI.X    OF    TH«    CHAaiCAH    OF 

THI  JOINT  cHntrs  or  staff 

SEC.  7.  Section  141  (a)  (1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striltlng 
out  the  words  ",  who  has  no  vote". 

REDUCING    THE     NUMBEi    OF    ASSISTANT    6ECR»- 
TAXISS  or   MILJTAXT   DEPABTMEITTS 

S»c.  8.  (a)  Section  3013  (a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(a)  There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  They 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

(b)  (1)  Section  6034  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  5034.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy: 
apF>olntment;  duties 

"(a)  There  are  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
They  shaU  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  prescribes." 

(2)  Section  5035  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  505  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Items: 

"5034.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  ap- 
pointment; duties;  compensation. 

"5035.  Assistant   Secretary   of   the   Navy    for 
Air:   appointment;  duties;  compen- 
sation." 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
"5034.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy :  ap- 
pointment; duties." 
(c)    Section  8013    (a)    of    tlUe    10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)   There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Air  Force  In  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.    They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

ESTABLISHING     THE     DIRECTOR     OF     DETENSX 
RESEARCH    AND    ENGINEERING 

Sec.  9.  Section  203  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection   (b)    as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  who  shall 
be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shaU  take  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  th#» 
Air  Force.  The  Director  performs  such  dutlen 
with  respect  to  research  and  engineering  a« 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
(I)  to  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  scientific  and  technical 
matters;  (li)  to  supervise  all  research  and 
engineering  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and,  (ill)  to  direct  and  control  (In- 
cluding their  assignment  or  reassignment) 
research  and  engineering  activities  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  deems  to  require  cen- 
tralized management.  The  compensation  of 
the  Director  Is  that  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desig- 
nee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  engage  In  basic  and  applied 
research  projects  essential  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the 
field  of  basic  and  appUed  research  and  de- 
velopment which  pertam  to  weapons  systems 
and  other  military  requirements.  The  Sec- 
retary or  bis  designee,  subject  to  the  approval 
of   the  President.   Is   authorized  to  perform 
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aaslgned  research  and  development  projects: 
by  contract  with  private  business  entitles, 
educational  or  research  Institutions,  or  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  through  one  or 
more  of  the  military  departments,  or  by 
utilizing  employees  and  consultants  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)   of  this  section. 

"(4)  Section  7  of  the  act  of  February  12, 
1968  (72  Btat.  14)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sic.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  to  engage  In  such 
advanced  projects  essential  to  the  Defense 
Department's  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
which  pertain  to  weap>ons  systems  and  mili- 
tary requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  after  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  period 
of  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
Is  further  authorized  to  engage  in  such  ad- 
vanced space  projects  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

"Nothing  in  this  provision  of  law  shall 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  as- 
signing to  the  military  departments  the  duty 
of  engaging  In  research  and  development 
of  weapons  systems  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
combatant  functions  assigned  by  law  to  such 
military  departments. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign  any 
weapons  systems  developed  to  such  military 
department  or  departments  for  production 
and  operational  control  as  he  may  deter- 
mine." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  203  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  171c),  are  re- 
defllgnated  as  subsections  "(c)"  and  "(d)," 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  171  (a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  renumbering 
clauses  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  as  clauses 
"(7) ."  "(8) ,"  "(9) ,"  and  "(10) ,"  respectively, 
and  Inserting  the  following  new  clause  (6) 
after  clause  ( 5 )  : 

"(6)  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering; ." 

REOUCINO    THE     NTTMBEB     OT    ASSISTANT    SECRE- 
TARIES OF  DEFENSE 

Sec  11.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  Oi  section  203 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  171c).  as  redesignated 
by  section  10  (a)  of  this  act,  is  amended  eis 
follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  "3"  and  In- 
serting   the    word    "7"    In    place    thereof. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
the  word  "Navy,." 

(3)  By  Inserting  the  words  ",  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing" after  the  words  "Air  Force." 

(b)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
6  of  1953  (67  Stat.  638)   is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZING     THE     TRANSFER     OF    OFFICERS     BE- 
TWEEN   THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  12.  Chapter  41  ot  title  10.  United 
States   Code,    is   amended   as    follows: 

( 1 )  By  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"716.  Commissioned  officers:  transfers  be- 
tween Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end: 

"J716.  Commissioned  officers:  transfers  be- 
tween Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  within  authorized 
strengths,  transfer  any  commissioned  officer 
with  his  consent  frcMn  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  or  Marino  Corps  to.  and  appoint  him 
in,  any  other  of  those  armed  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish,  by  regu- 


lations approved  by  the  President,  policies 
and  procedures  for  such  transfers  and  ap- 
pointments. No  officer  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  be  assigned  prece- 
dence or  relative  rank  higher  than  that 
which  he  held  on  the  day  prior  to  such 
transfer." 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScKivKca:  On 
page  9,  line  3  insert  the  following: 

"the  JOINT  CHizrs  or  staff 
"(b)   Section  141  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'I  141.  Composition;  functions 

"  '(a)  There  are  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consisting  of — 

"'(1)   a  Chairman; 

"'(2)  an  officer  appointed  from  the  Army 
who  shall  have  the  title  "Member,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff"; 

"'(3)  an  oflBcer  appointed  from  the  Navy 
who  shall  have  the  title  "Member,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff";  and 

"'(4)  an  officer  appointed  from  the  Air 
Force  who  shall  have  the  title  "Member, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

Each  officer  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  to 
that  office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Chairman) ,  shall  have 
the  same  grade,  and  shall  serve  for  the  same 
period,  as  is  the  case  with  resi>ect  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  service  from  which  he 
Is  appointed.  While  holding  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  outranks 
all  other  officers  of  the  service  from  which  he 
is  appointed.  He  shall  not  exercise  any  mil- 
itary command  over  any  armed  force. 

"'(b)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the 
principal  military  advisers  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"  "(c)  No  officer  app>olnted  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  again  serve 
with  the  service  from  which  he  Is  appointed 

"'(d)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

"  '(2)  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and  as- 
sign logistic  responsibilities  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  accordance  with  those  plans; 

"  '(3)  establish  unified  commands  In  stra- 
tegic areas; 

"  '(4)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans; 

"'(5)  formulate  policies  for  the  joint 
training  of  the  Armed  Porces; 

"'(6>  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

"'(7)  provide  fir  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Military  Staff  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  United  Nations  In  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;   and 

"'(8)  perform  Buch  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  {Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe.'  " 

Mr.  SCRIVNER  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  inasmuch  as  the  lan- 
guage is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
present  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCRIVNER.     Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  tlie  Armed 


Services  Committee  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  offering  an  amendment  or 
suggesting  that  perhaps  after  several 
years  on  the  Military  Appropriations 
subcommittee  I  have  seen  a  little  bit  of 
the  military  situation  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Pentagon  problems. 

You  will  also  notice,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  although  all  other  members  do,  I 
wear  no  rose  on  my  lapel.  I  would  like 
to  advocate  that  the  sunflower  be  made 
the  national  flower,  not  the  rose.  The 
sunflower  has  learned  to  grow  under  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions,  whether  It  be 
wet  or  hot,  it  requires  no  pampering,  no 
special  expert  care,  and,  as  we  have 
demonstrated  throughout  the  years, 
those  who  come  from  the  Sunflower 
State  have  had  to  triumph  over  adver- 
sity. "To  the  Stars  Through  Difllculty." 
That  is  the  Kansas  motto  and  Is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  sunflower. 

But  back  to  the  business  at  hand,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  have  watched  this  House  perform  in 
many  wondrous  ways  its  miracles.  I 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  and  I 
can  get  the  feeling  today  well  enough  to 
know  that  there  is  very  little  if  any 
chance  of  my  amendment's  being  adopt- 
ed, even  though  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  offered  today.  But 
if  one  did  not  attempt  to  do  somethmg 
merely  because  he  thought  his  attempts 
would  meet  with  failure,  nothing  would 
ever  be  accomplished  In  this  world.  So. 
even  though  it  may  go  down  in  defeat, 
here  is  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
and  here  is  what  it  would  do. 

It  would  take  from  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  one  of  the  two  hats 
which  they  must  now  wear.  First.  <me 
hat  Is  worn  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  Navy  or  Air  Force.  In  other 
words,  they  have  a  full-time  job  being  in 
command  of  the  Army.  They  have  a 
full-time  job  being  in  command  of  the 
Navy,  and  they  have  a  full-time  Job  be- 
ing in  command  of  the  Air  Force.  But 
on  top  of  that  full-time  job  they  are  also 
required  to  be  planners.  They  must 
wear  the  other  hat  as  meml>er  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  must  keep 
themselves  well  versed  on  all  the  new 
developments  and  weapons  here  and 
abroad,  they  must  keep  themselves  well 
versed  on  all  of  the  conditions  through- 
out the  world,  and  look  to  the  future, 
and  that  is  a  full-time  job. 

They  go  onto  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  partisans,  as  advocates  of  their  own 
particular  branch  of  the  service.  If 
some  decision  comes  up  before  the  Jomt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  involves  the  Army. 
naturally  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
is  going  to  stay  in  there  and  battle  for 
the  Army  and  resist  proposals  on  behalf 
of  the  Army.  He  carmot  be  impersonal, 
he  cannot  be  dispa.sslonate,  he  cannot 
be  nonpartisan  in  it  because  tomorrow 
when  he  Koes  back  to  his  oCQce  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  he  has  to  face  the 
men  who  serve  with  and  under  him  and 
perhaps  apologize  and  explain  why  he 
took  action  which  may  have  been  con- 
trary to  Army  views  but  necessary  as  a 
team  measure. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  set 
these  men  up  as  planners,  and  that  Lb  all. 
They  have  no  military  command,  none 
whatsoever.    They    are    divorced    from 
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their  service.  They  are  planners  and 
advisers  to  the  commanders  in  chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  They  are  planners 
and  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. They  are  planners  and  advisers 
lo  the  members  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Thats  all — and  that  is  enough 
10  keep  them  busy. 

My  amendment  provides  one  other 
thinp.  They  would  merely  be  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  would 
not  be  an  Army  member  or  a  Navy  mem- 
ber. They  are  members  of  a  team  of 
planners. 

My  amendment  poes  further.  It  pro- 
vides that  alter  their  tour  of  duty  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  they 
shall  not  return  to  any  branch  of  the 
service.  That  is  to  be  sure  they  are  and 
forever  remain  ab.solutely  nonpartisan, 
unbiased,  and  impartial.  By  tlie  time 
they  complete  their  tour  of  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they  are 
just  about  ready  to  retire.  There  are 
many  places  they  can  be  used  whether 
It  be  NATO  or  some  military  advisory 
group  In  any  numt>er  of  places  where 
their  experience  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  most  valuable. 
Then,  too.  you  would  have  this  other 
result.  The  man  who  is  in  command 
of  the  Army  would  be  in  command  of  the 
Army  and  he  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  member  who  is  wearing 
two  hats.  He  would  be  the  one  man  to 
run  the  Army  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  that  is  a  full-time  job.  Both  jobs 
are  too  big  for  any  one  man  to  do  as  well 
as  they  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
practical.  It  is  common  sense.  It  would 
give  us  a  sound,  sane,  and  sensible  mili- 
tary program  and  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation 
which  now  exists  where  two  hats  are 
worn,  where  there  should  be  but  one. 

This  change  made,  these  men  would 
then  be  no  longer  flKhting  the  battles  of 
their  service  departme.it.  but  would  be 
fighting  100  percent  for  the  Nations  de- 
fense. 

Adoption  of  this  plan  would  give  us  a 
modern  defensive  setuo.  ready  to  act 
upon  mature  plans  dri^wn  up  and  de- 
veloped in  an  atmosp.iere  completely 
free  from  pressures  of  the  various  serv- 
ices, and  free  from  obligation  to  their 
former  service.  Plans  developed  solely 
up>on  consideration  of  tae  needs  of  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  arrendmcnt  should 
be  adopted,  althoutih  qi  ite  frankly  and 
honestly  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  oi.  position  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  reference  to  what 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
has  to  say  about  the  tunfiower,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  issue  *'ith  him.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  rather  vital  part  of 
this  measure  and  wheth  ;r  it  be  the  rose 
or  the  sunflower,  I  aii  still  for  Uie 
flowery  kmgdom. 

But  I  am  against  this  amendment.  I 
am  against  it  for  any  lumber  of  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
is  a  long  and  complicate<l  one.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  think  -mough  of  it.  I 
as<;ume.  to  have  the  en -ire  amendment 
read  to  the  House  of  Rtpresentatives. 


Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman 
mentioned  my  name  will  he  yield? 

The  gentleman  inferred  that  it  was 
improper.  I  did  think  enough  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question, 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  did  think  enough 
of  the  amendment  and  asked  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  time  not  be 
taken  to  read  the  rest  of  it  because  the 
rest  of  my  amendment  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill 
right  now. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman has  offered  a  long  and  compli- 
cated amendment  which  was  not  fully 
read  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  involves  things  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  carefully  studied 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  technical  amendments  which 
could  have  been  submitted  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  at  this  time.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  should  be  considered  most 
carefully  and  seriously  in  committee 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  gentleman  says  that  he  would 
make  simply  planners  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs 
of  Staff.  He  says  he  would  not  give 
them  the  responsibility  of  executing 
their  plans.  I  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  that  I  approach  that  sort 
of  arrangement  with  serious  misgivings. 
Are  you  going  to  set  up  a  group  of  men 
to  make  plans  and  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  execution  of  the  plans? 
Are  we  soing  to  v.-ait  until  a  great  crLsis 
comes  alonq  and  then  let  them  tell  the 
armed  services  what  has  to  be  done,  to 
have  them  say,  "Here  are  the  plans"? 
And  yet,  they  are  to  have  no  responsi- 
bility whatsoever  for  the  carrying  out 
of  tho.se  plans?  The  plan  may  be  im- 
possible of  execution.  The  plans  may  be 
ridiculous.  And  yet  the  people  who  set 
up  the  plans  and  presented  the  plans  for 
execution  have  no  responsibility  under 
the  shining  sun  for  the  carrying  out 
of  those  plans,  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad.  So  I  submit  that  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  is  all  wrong  and  it 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Then.  I  make  reference  to  the  part 
about  not  permitting  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  return  to  the  regular  service 
after  they  have  served  their  terms  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
effect,  this  would  preclude  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services  from  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
A  younger  member  would  not  wish  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

A  man,  unless  he  is  about  ready  to  re- 
tire, would  forego  that  honor.  If  he  ac- 
cepted it,  he  would  be  at  the  end  of  his 
tenure  of  office  and  he  would  then  be  put 
on  the  shelf.  He  would  be  retired, 
whether  his  usefulness  as  a  member  had 
ceased  or  not.  So  I  submit  that  portion 
of  the  amendment  is  bad. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  talked  on 
this  bill  today.  I  sat  in  our  committee 
over  a  long  period  of  time  listening  to  the 
testimony.  I  am  one  member  of  that 
committee  that  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously worked  for  a  strong  bill.  I  think 
we  must  have  a  Department  of  Defense 


that  has  the  power  and  the  organization 
to  give  us  eflBciency  in  defense.  I  believe 
I  was  instrumental,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  getting  changes  brought  into  the 
bill  that  is  before  you  so  as  to  give  us  a 
well  organized  and  efficient  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Additional  amendments  may  be  needed 
in  the  future,  but  we  have  done  a  good 
job.  This  bill  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  go  on  to  the  other  body,  and 
it  should  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  a  far  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  the  I>efense  Department.  I  supported 
unification  when  it  was  before  the  House 
a  number  of  years  ago.  I  support  this 
bill  because  it  marks  another  step  for- 
ward. I  do  not  say  it  is  the  last  step  we 
have  to  take,  but  it  is  a  needed  step.  It 
will  give  us  a  better  Defense  Department, 
and  I  hope  we  get  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IMr.  ScRrvNERj. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Watts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.  R.  12541)  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purpKJses,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 579.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.    CLEVENGER    movcs    to     recommit    the 
bill   to   the  Committee   on    Armed   Services, 
with   Instructions  to  report   the   same    back 
forthwith,    with    the   following    amendment: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1958.' 

"AMENDING    THE    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec  2.  Section  2  of  the  Natloaal  Security 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  401),  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•*  'Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  lor  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Integrated  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
national  security;  to  provide  a  Department 
of  Defense,  including  the  three  military  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  the  Navy  (Including 
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n*val  Aviation  and  tlu  United  States  Marina 
Corps),  and  tb«  Air  Force  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  £)efense;  to  provide  that  each  military 
department,  with  Its  own  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  shall  be 
separately  organized  and  shall  be  under  the 
direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  to  provide  that  an  Asaist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  or  his  des- 
ignee only  when  specifically  delegated  such 
authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  of  all  directions  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  delegation;  to  provide  for 
the  unified  direction  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  services  under  the  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  not  to 
merge  them;  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  unified  or  specified  combatant  com- 
mands, and  a  clear  and  direct  line  of  com- 
mand to  such  commands;  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
research  and  engineering  by  vesting  Its  over- 
all direction  and  control  In  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  provide  more  effactH*.  efficient. 
and  economical  administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
fied strategic  direction  of  the  combatant 
forces,  for  their  operation  under  unified  com- 
mand, and  for  their  integration  Into  an  effi- 
cient team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  but 
not  to  establish  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over 
the  Armed  Forces  nor  an  overall  Armed 
Forces  General  Staff.' 

"STHENGTHENING  THE  DIRECTlOr*,  AUTHORITT. 
AND  CONTROL  07  THE  SECnZTAKV  OF 
DETENSE 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  ?02  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (5 
U.  8.  C.  171  (a)  (c)  ),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(c)  (1)  Within  the  policy  enunciated 
In  section  2.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  ( Including  the  trans- 
fer, reassignment,  abolition,  and  consolida- 
tion of  functions  other  than  major  comb:it- 
ant  functions)  to  provide  in  the  Dopurtment 
of  Defense  for  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
economical  administration  and  operations 
and  to  eliminate  duplication.  However,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  pnivlclcd  In  this  subsec- 
tion, no  functions  which  have  been  or  are 
hereafter  established  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any  officer 
or  agency  theretjf.  sliuU  be  substantially 
transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or  consol- 
idated until  30  days  after  a  report  to  the 
Congress  In  regard  to  all  pertinent  details  in 
each  Instance  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"  '(2)  NotwUh.standlng  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines 
that  it  Is  necessary  because  of  hostilities  or 
Imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  any  function. 
Including  those  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  sections  205  (e).  206  (b).  206  (c>. 
and  208  (f)  hereof,  may  be  transferred,  re- 
assigned, or  consolidated  and  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  President  sliall  remain 
BO  transferred,  reassigned,  or  consolidated 
until  the  termination  of  such  hostilities  or 
threat  of  hostilities. 

"'(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  hereof,  no  major  combatant 
function  of  a  military  service  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, reassigned,  abolished,  or  consolidated 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
consulted  In  respect  thereto  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  until  45  days  of  session 
(whether  or  not  Interrupted  by  periods  of 
recess  or  adjournment)  of  the  Congress 
following  the  date  of  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  such  action  to  the  Congress 
shall  have  expired  without  a  concurrent  res- 
olution having  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer,  re- 


assignment, abolition,  or  oonsoUdstlon.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  combatant 
function  shall  be  corxsldered  a  "major  com- 
batant function"  whenever  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  a 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  certify 
In  writing  to  the  tiecretary  of  Defense  (1) 
that  the  function  to  be  transferred,  reas- 
signed, abolished,  or  consolidated  is  an  In- 
dispensable and  integral  part  of  the  com- 
batant capability  of  a  military  service  and 
(2)  that  the  proposed  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, abolition,  or  consolld.»tlon  will.  If 
accomplished,  serio  isly  Impair  national  se- 
curity: Prorid^d.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  has  authority  to  assign,  or  reassign, 
to  one  or  more  departments  or  services,  the 
development  and  operational  use  of  new 
weapons  or  weaponn  systems. 

"'(4)  Each  mint  u-y  department  with  Its 
own  Secretary.  Under  Secretary,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  shall  be  separately  organized 
and  shall  be  under  the  direction,  authority, 
and  control  of  th^  Secretary  of  Defense. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct 
a  Secretary  of  a  military  department  or  his 
designee  only  when  specifically  designated 
such  authority  by  tJie  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  shall  Inform  tie  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  co:icerned  of  all  directions 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  delegation. 

**'(5)  No  provlslcn  of  this  act  shall  be 
so  conr.trued  as  to  prevent  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaK"  from  presenting  to  the 
Congress,  after  first  so  Informing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  ary  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  that 
he  may  deem  propsr.' 

"(b)  Section  202  d)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  .\s  amended  (5  U.  S  C. 
171a  (d)).  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  an- 
nually subntlt  a  written  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  covering  expendi- 
tures, work,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  accompanied  by  ( 1 ) 
such  recominendatlc  ns  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate.  (2)  sep  vrate  reports  from  the 
military  departments  covering  their  expendi- 
tures, work,  and  accomplishments,  and  (3) 
Itemized  statements  showing  the  savings 
of  public  funds  and  the  eliminations  of  ini- 
necessary  duplication:!  and  overlapplngs  that 
have  been  accompli;. hed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.' 

'lO  Section  2201  o'  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed  and  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 131  of  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item  : 

"  '2201.  General  functions  of  Secretary  of 
Defei.se.' 
"(d>  Section  2351  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed  and  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 139  of  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item  : 

"'2351.  Policy,  plans.  :ind  coordination.* 

"CLARIXYINC     THE     CHAIN     OF     COMUANO     OVEX 
MU^rtAST    OPEHATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3034  (d)  (4)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '  ( 4 )  exercise  supervision  over  such  of  the 
members  and  organlaitlons  of  the  Army  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  supervision  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  full 
operational  command  vested  in  unified  or 
specified  combatant  commanders  pursuant 
to  section  5  (b)  of  this  act.' 

"(b)  Section  5081  (c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions shall  exercise  supervision  over  such  of 
the  members  and  organizations  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  as  the  Secretary  of 
the   Navy  determines:    Provided,  That  such 


ruperrUlon  Shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner 

consistent  with  the  full  operational  com- 
mand vested  In  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  pursuant  to  section  5 
(b)  of  this  act.' 

"(c)  Section  BiOl  of  Utle  10.  tTnlted  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  %  new  •ubeectlon  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(d)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  exercise  supervision  over 
such  of  the  members  and  organizations  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  determines:  Provided.  That  such 
8ui>ervlsion  shall  be  exercised  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  full  operational  com- 
mand vested  In  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  pursuant  to  section  ft 
(b)  of  this  act  ■ 

"(d)  Clause  (S)  of  section  8034  (d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  renumbered 
■(4)'  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  exercise  supervision  over  such  of 
the  members  and  organizations  of  the  Air 
Force  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  de- 
termines: Provided.  Tliat  such  supervision 
shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  full  operational  command  vested 
In  xinlfied  or  specified  combatant  com- 
manders pursuant  to  section  5  (b)  of  this 
act' 

"(e)  Section  8034  (d)  Is  smended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (4>  and  by  renumbering 
clauses  (6)  and  (7)  as  clauses  (5)'  and 
■(0) ".  respectively. 

'•(1)  (1)  Section  8074  (a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(R)  The  Air  Force  shall  be  divided  Into 
such  organizations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  prescribe  ' 

"(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
8074  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed, and  BuboecUon  (d)  Is  redesignated  as 
subsection  '(b) '. 

••(g)  Section  3032  (b)  (1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ■(  I )  prepare  for  such  emplojmient  of  the 
Army,  and  for  such  recruiting.  orgAnlslng, 
supplying,  equipping,  training,  serving,  mo- 
bilizing, and  demobilizing  of  the  Army,  as 
will  assist  In  the  execution  of  any  power. 
duty,  or  function  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff.' 

"(h)  Section  8032  (b)  (1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ■(  1 )  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  for  recruiting,  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping,  training,  serving,  mo- 
bilizing, and  demobilizing  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  will  assist  in  the  execution  of  any  power, 
duty,  or  function  of  the  Secretary  or  tlie 
Chief  of  Staff.' 

"CLAKUTING  THE  OKC  M«IZATION  AND  DXTTIXS 
or  THE  JOINT  ST  AFT 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  8cctl<m  143  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•"!  143.  Joint  Staff 

"■(a)  There  Is  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  Joint  Staff  conf^istlng  of  not  more 
than  400  officers  Eelected  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Staff  shall  be  selected  In  approxl- 
mnlely  equal  numbers  from^ 

"  '(1)  the  Army; 

"  '(2)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"'(3)  the  Air  Force. 

The  tenure  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Staff 
Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and,  except  In 
time  of  war.  no  such  tenure  of  duty  may  be 
more  than  8  years.  Except  In  time  of  war, 
officers  completing  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Joint  Staff  may  not  be  reassigned  to  the 
Joint   Staff   for    a    period   of    not   less   than 
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3  years  following  their  previous  to\ir  of  duty 
on  the  Joint  Staff,  except  ttat  selected  officers 
may  be  recaUed  to  Joint  -^taff  duty  In  less 
than  8  years  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  each  ©ise.  The  number 
of  such  officers  recalled  tc  Joint  Staff  duty 
In  less  than  3  years  shall  rot  exceed  30  serv- 
ing on  the  Joint  Staff  at  an--  one  time. 

'"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shall  sele<  t  the  Director  of 
the  Joint  Staff.  Except  Ir.  time  of  war,  the 
tour  of  duty  of  the  Direct*  r  may  not  exceed 
3  years.  Upon  the  comph  tlon  of  a  tour  of 
duty  as  Director  of  the  Joli.t  Staff,  the  Direc- 
tor, except  In  time  of  waj .  may  not  be  re- 
assigned to  the  Joint  Stiff.  The  Director 
must  be  an  officer  Junior  In  grade  to  each 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"'(c)  The  Joint  Staff  sliall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
Chairman  prescribes.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  manages  the  Joint  Staff 
and  lU  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

•"(d)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  not  operate  or 
be  organized  as  an  overall  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff  and  shall  1  ave  no  executive 
authority.  The  Joint  Staff  may  be  organized 
and  may  operate  along  conventional  staff 
lines  to  support  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In 
discharging  their  assigned    esponslbllltles.' 

"(b)  Section  141  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addl.ig  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e).  as  follows: 

"•(e)  With  the  advice  i.nd  assistance  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  es- 
tablish unified  or  specified  combatsnt  com- 
mands for  the  performan  ^e  of  combatant 
missions,  and  shall  detetmlne  the  force 
structure  of  such  combatant  eonamands  to 
be  compoeed  of  forces  of  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Army,  the  Departm-nt  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  force,  which  shall 
then  be  asstfcned  to  such  combatant  com- 
mands by  the  departments  concerned  for 
the  perfonnance  of  such  combatant  mis- 
sions. Such  combatant  commands  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  such  com ba  ant  missions  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  the  approi  al  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent. Forces  assigned  to  si  ch  unified  com- 
batant commands  or  spec  fied  combatant 
commands  shall  be  under  the  full  opera- 
tional command  of  the  corimander  of  the 
unified  combatant  command  or  the  com- 
mander of  the  specified  combatant  com- 
mand. All  forces  not  so  laslgned  remain 
for  all  purposes  In  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Under  the  direction,  authority  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  or  Defense  each 
nillltary  department  shall  b«  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  forces  assigned 
from  its  department  to  s  ich  combatant 
commands.  The  responslbll.  ty  for  the  sup- 
port of  forces  assigned  to  combatant  com- 
mands shall  be  vested  In  oni  or  more  of  the 
military  departmenU  as  maj  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Forces  assigned 
to  such  unified  or  specified  combatant  com- 
mands shall  be  transferred  therefrom  only 
by  authority  of  and  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.' 

•"AtrrHoatEiNO  thi  delxoatiom  or  dtttibs  bt 

THE    Mn,rTAKT    SEEVICI     CHIEFS 

-Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3035  of  title  10. 
United  States  Ctxle.  Is  amencied  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  has  such 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  th  s  Chief  of  Staff, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  may  delegate  to  or  prescribe  for  him. 
Orders  issued  by  the  Vice  Ctilef  of  Staff  In 


performing  such  duties  have  the  same  effect 
as  those  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.' 

"(b)  SecUon  6086  (b)  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  such  authority  and  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  delegate  to 
or  prescrltM  for  him.  Orders  Issued  by  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  perform- 
ing such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as  those 
Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.' 

"(c)  Section  6202  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(c)  The  Assistant  Commandant  has 
such  authority  and  duties  with  respect  to 
the  Marine  Corps  as  the  Commandant,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secrretary  of  the  Navy, 
may  delegate  to  or  prescribe  for  him.  Orders 
Issued  by  the  Assistant  Commandant  In  per- 
forming such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  Issued  by  the  Commandant.' 

"(d)  Section  8035  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows': 

"'(d)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  has  such 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Forc:e  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  may  delegate  to  or  prescribe 
for  him.  Orders  Issued  by  the  Vlc^  Chief  of 
Staff  In  performing  such  duties  have  the 
same  effect  as  those  Issued  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff.' 

"CLAaimNO    THE    aOLE    OF    THE    CHAniCAH    OF 
THE   JOINT  CHIEFS  OF   STAFF 

"Sec.  7.  Section  141  (a)  (1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Ccxle,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  ',  who  has  no  vote.' 

"REDUCINO    THE    NTTMBEX    OF    ASSISTANT    SECRZ- 
TAKIES   OF    MILITART    DEPARTMENTS 

"SEC.  8.  (a)  SecUon  3013  (a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

*■  '(a)  There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  In  the  Department  of  the  Army.  They 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.' 

"(b)  (1)  Section  5034  of  title  10.  United 
States  Ccxle,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'§  5034.  Assistant  Secrretarles  of  the  Navy: 
Appointment;  duties 

•"(a)  There  are  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"'(b)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  prescribes.' 

"(2)  Section  6035  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

"(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  605  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  items : 

"  '5034.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy: 
Appointment;  duties;  compensa- 
tion. 

•*  '5035.  Assistant  Secn'etary  of  the  Navy  for 
Air:  Appointment;  duties;  com- 
pensation.' 

and  by  Inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  '5034.  Assistant  Seca-etarles  of  the  Navy: 
Appointment;  duties.' 

"(c)  Section  8013  (a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Ccxle,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porc»  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Air  Force  In  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,     They  shall  be  appointed  from  ci- 


vilian life  trj  the  President,  by  and  wlt^  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.' 

"BSTABUSHIMO    THE    DIKBCTOE    07    DXRITSB 
EESXARCH  AND  ENOIKXKRIIfO 

"Sec.  9.  Secrtlon  203  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1847  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"'(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  who  shall 
be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advlc;e  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  take  pn-ecedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  Btcrt- 
tary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secietary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Forcje.  The  Director  jxrforms  such 
duties  with  respect  to  research  and  engineer- 
ing as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following:  (1)  to  be  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters;  (11)  to  supervise  all  re- 
search and  engineering  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and,  (ill)  to  direct  and 
control  (including  their  assignment  or  re- 
assignment) researcb  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deems 
to  require  centralixed  management.  The 
compensation  of  th«  Director  is  that  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments. 

"  ' (2 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desig- 
nee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President, 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  basic  and  applied 
research  projects  essential  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
field  of  basic  and  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment which  pertain  to  weapons  systems 
and  other  military  requirements.  The  Sec- 
retary or  hie  designee,  subject  to  the  approvsd 
of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  perform 
assigned  research  and  development  projects: 
by  contract  with  private  business  Aitltles, 
educational  or  research  institutions,  or  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  through  one 
or  more  of  the  military  departments,  or  by 
utilizing  employees  and  consultants  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"  '  ( 3 )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necjessary  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 

'"(4)  Section  7  of  the  act  of  February  13, 
1958  (72  Stat.  14),  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"  'Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  to  engage  in  such  ad- 
vanc;ed  projects  essential  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
which  pertain  to  weapons  systems  and  mili- 
tary requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine  after  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  period  of  1 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  engage  in  such  advanc;ed 
6pac«  projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

"  'Nothing  in  this  provision  of  law  shall 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  as- 
signing to  the  military  departments  the  duty 
of  engaging  In  research  and  development  of 
weapons  systems  necessary  to  fulfill  the  com- 
batant functions  assigned  by  law  to  such 
military  departments. 

"  TTie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign 
any  weapons  B3^tems  developed  to  such  mili- 
tary department  or  departments  for  produc- 
tion and  operational  control  as  he  may 
determine.' 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  203  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  171c),  are  re- 
designated as  subsections  '(c)'  and  '(d)/ 
respectively. 

"(b)  Section  171  (a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  renumbering 
clauses  (6i.  (7),  (8).  and  (9)  as  clauses  * (7)/ 
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•(8).'  '(9),'  and  '(10),'  reapectlvely,  and  In- 
serting the  following  new  clause  (.6)  after 
clause  (5)  : 

"  '(6)  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.' 

"REDUCING    THE    NUMBER    OT    ASSISTANT    SECRX- 
TARIES    OF    DEFENSE 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  171c).  as  redesignated 
by  section  10  (a)  of  this  act,  is  amended  as 
follows; 

"(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  'three'  and 
inserting   the   word   "seven'  In  place   thereof 

"(2)  By  striking  out  the  word  and"  after 
the  word  Navy.' 

"(3)  By  Inserting  the  words  ',  and  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing' lifter  the  words  'Air  Force.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
6  of   1953    (67  Stat.  638)    is  repealed. 

"authorizing  the  transftk  of  officers  be- 
tween   THE    ARMED    FORCES 

"Sec.  12  Chapter  41  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   as   follows; 

"(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  item 
at  the  end  of  Uie  analysis; 

**'716.  Commissioned  officers;  transfers  be- 
tween Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps.' 

"(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end ; 

"'i  716.  Commissioned  ofiBcers;  transfers  be- 
twen  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Jorpa 
"  'Notwitiistandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  within  authorized 
strengths,  transfer  any  commlsBloned  officer 
with  his  consent  from  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  to.  and  appoint  him 
in.  any  other  of  those  armed  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish,  by  ret^u- 
latlons  approved  by  the  President,  policies 
and  procedures  for  such  transfers  and  ap- 
pointments. No  oflBcer  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  be  assigned  precedence 
or  relative  rank  higher  than  that  which  he 
held  on  the  day  prior  to  such  transfer.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  192,  nays  211,  not  voting  27, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  991 
YEAS— 192 

Adair  Bush 

Addouizlo  Byrne,  ni. 

Alger  Byrnes  Wis. 

Allen.  Calif.  Canfield 

Allen.  111.  Cannon 

Andersen,  Carrlgg 

H.  Carl  Cederberp 

Arenda  Chamberlain 

Ashley  Chenoweth 

Avery  ChlperOeld 

Ayres  Clevenger 

Baker  Collier 

Baldwin  Corbett 

Bass,  N.  H.  Coudert 

Bates  Cramer 

Baumhart  Cretella 

Beamer  Cunningham, 
Becker  Iowa 

Belcher  Cunningham, 
Bennett,  Mlcb.        Nebr. 

Bentley  Curt  In 

Berry  Curtis,  Mass. 

Bette  Curtis.  Mo. 

Boland  Dague 

Bolton  Dawson.  Utah 

Bosch  Dennlson 

Bow  Derounlan 

Broomfleld  DevereiiX 

Brown,  Mo.  Diggs 

Brown,  Ohio  Dixon 

BroyhtU  Doolcy 

Budge  Dorn,  N.  T. 


Dwyer 

Farbstt'ln 

Fenton 

Flno 

Fog  arty 

Ford 

FrellUKhuysen 

Ftilton 

Gavui 

Cieori^e 

Glenn 

C5riffln 

Ouhser 

Gwlnn 

Hale 

Halleck 

Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Henderson 

He^elton 

Hesa 

Hlestand 

Hillings 

Hoeven 

Holmee 

Holt 

Holtzmuk 

Horaa 

Hyde 

Jarinan 


Jensen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kilburn 

King 

Knox 

Krueger 

La  fore 

Laird 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Mpscomb 

McDonougb 

McGjvern 

McGregor 

Mclntlre 

Mcintosh 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack.  Wash. 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Morrow 

Mi.liel 
Miller,  Md. 
M  Her  Nebr. 


Ablntt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

An'lerson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
A^hrnore 
Aspiiiall 
Harden 
Barrett 
Bas-,,  Tenn. 
Beckwoi  th 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Bo;;t!S 
Boiling 
Boykln 
Boyle 
Bray 
Bri'e.:llng 
Brooks.  La. 
Brooks  Tex. 
Brown,  Oa. 
Burdkk 
Burleson 
Byrd 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Chelf 

Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Cond 
Coffin 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson,  111. 
Dellay 
Dt'nt 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Dull;nger 
Donohue 
IDorn  3.  C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Kherharter 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Fa.scell 
Felghan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Prledel 
Garmatz 
Gary 


MUler,  N.  T. 

MlnshUi 

Moore 

Mora  no 

Moulder 

Mumni* 

Neal 

Nicholson 

NimU 

Norblad 

O'Hara.  Minn. 

Ostert  ig 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poflr 

Qule 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Reed 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reusa 

Rhodf«.  ArlB. 

Rlehlinan 

RobLson.  NY. 

Robslon,  Ky 

Rodlno 

Sadlak 

St.  Ofcrgo 

Say  lor 

Schenck 

Scher-r 

Schwcngel 

NAYS— 211 

Gathlngs 

Gordon 

Granalxan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hageii 

Hiley 

Hardy 

Hiirrui 

Harrl.on.  Va. 

Hays.  Ark. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Healey 

H  bert 

H.  mi  hill 

Herloag 

Hoffn:an 

Holineld 

Holla  ad 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jacks-^n 

Jennings 

Johacsen 

John:.on 

Joiic.'.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Katsten 

Kee 

Kelly   N  Y. 

KeoRli 

Klkiay 

Kilgore 

Klrwan 

KltcHn 

Kluc-  ynskl 

Knutson 

Land  rum 

Lane 

Lank  ford 

Lennon 

Lesirskl 

Libunatl 

McCcrrnack 

MlF.  U 

McMillan 

Marhrnwlcz 

MaO  ,  111. 

Madden 

Magnu.son 

Matthews 

Mender 

Metcalf 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Mon'  oya 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moes 

Multer 

Murray 

Nate  her 

Nix 


Scrlmer 

Scudder 

Seely-Brown 

Sheehan 

Slier 

Simpson,  ni. 

Slmpaon.  Pa. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  ICans. 

Springer 

Stauffer 

Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tewes 

Thompson.  N.  J 

Thorn -ou,  Wyo 

ToUefson 

Ud.ill 

Van  Pelt 

Vorys 

Vursell 

Wulnwright 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

WIdnall 

Wlpglesworth 

Wlliums.  N    Y. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Withrow 

Younger 


Norrell 

O  Brlen.  III. 

GHara,  111. 

O  KonslU 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Pna'man 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Philbin 

Plleher 

Poage 

Folk 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

i'rice 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers 

R<.)berts 

Robeson.  Va. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rogers.  Mana. 

Rtger*  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosc-velt 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Scott.  N  C. 

Seldtn 

Shelley 

Sheppnrd 

Slemlnirkl 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Sinith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Th  ■mpson.  Tux. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullmau 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Watts 

Whitener 

Wler 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

WInstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocld 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOnNO— 27 


Auchlnolosa 

Bailey 

Baring 

Bonner 

Brownson 

Buckley 

Camahnn 

Delaney 

Dies 


Gregory 

Hill 

James 

Jenklna 

Kearney 

L<5ser 

Mr<*nrthy 

McCiillooh 

03rien,  N   T. 


Prouty 

Radwan 

Santangelo 

Bcolt.  F». 

Sbuford 

Walter 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mlm. 

Wolverton 
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So  the  motion  to  recoinmit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followli>g 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Bonner  against. 

Mr.  AuchlncloM  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley 
against. 

Mr.  Wolverton  for.  with  Mr   Walter  against. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  for.  with  Mr    Loser  against. 

Mr  Jenkins  for,  with  Mr  McCarthy  against. 

Mr   Radwan  for.  with  Mr.  Gregory  against. 

Mr.  Sct)tt  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Santangelo  against. 

Mr  Prouty  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr   Brownson  for.  with  Mr   Baring  against. 

Mr.  James  for.  with  Mr   Carnahan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  EHjlaney  with  Mr  Kearney. 
Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  Hill. 

Mr     REUSS   changed    his    vot«    from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HERLONO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MOULDER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  POWELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  402,  nays  1.  not  voUng  27.  as 
followb; 

(Roll  No.  lOOJ 
YEAS— 402 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addon  Iz.lo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Aigcr 

Allen,  Calif. 

Allen.  III. 

Andersen, 

H  Carl 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Are  I  ids 
Ashley 
A>-hniore 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Bass,  N.H. 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Ileckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 

Blatnik 


Blltch 
Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bosch 

B.JW 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

I'.royhill 

Budge 

Burtjick 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrd 

Byrne,  HI. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Carrigg 

Cederoerg 

Celler 

ChamberUtin 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Christopher 

Church 

Clark 

CoaU 


Coffin 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Creiella 

Cunningham, 

Icw.i 
Cimn  Ingham, 

Nebr. 
Curt  In 
Curtis.  Ma«. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
D.ws  >n.  111. 
DawMin,  Utall 
Dellay 
Dcnntson 
Dent 
Denton 
Di-roimian 
Devercux 
Dlgga 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dolllnger 
Donohua 
Dooley 
Dorn,  N.  T. 
Dorn,  8.  C3. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Eberhartar 


Kdmondaon 

Klllott 

Engle 

E-.  erett 

E-  ins 

Fulton 

Farbstein 

Fa-srell 

Fe  ghan 

Fenton 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Pornnd 

Ford 

Forredter 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Ga'hings 

Gavin 

George 

Cilenii 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  I'a. 

Griffin 

Oriffitha 

Groas 

tiubser 

G  wiun 

Hagen 

Hr.le 

H;'ley 

Hillrck 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hairl.'-on   Nebr 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey 

Ha.'ikell 

Hays.  Ark 

Hays.  Ohio 

Kealey 

Het>ert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

H'  rlong 

Heaelton 

Ueas 

Hlestand 

HiUings 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

H^Ufleld 

Holland 

K  )lmea 

Holt 

H  Uzman 

Huran 

Hoarrer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard 
J.ickson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jchansen 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Junes,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

Keogh 

Ktlbum 

Kllday 

KUgnra 

King 

Kirwan 


Kitchln 

Kiuczynakl 

Knox 

Knutson 

Krueger 

Lafure 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latham 

LeCompta 

Lennon 

Leeinskl 

Ltbonatl 

Llpf«comb 

McCormack 

McDjnougb 

McF.ill 

M'-Oovem 

McGiegor 

Mclntlre 

Mclntohh 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Marhrowlci 

Mack.  111. 

Mark.  Waf^h. 

Madden 

Mafrnuaon 

Mahon 

Maiiliard 

Mnrrhall 

Martin 

Mas^'O 

Matthews 

May 

Mender 

Morrow 

Metcalf 

Michel 

Miller  Calif. 

Miller.  Md. 

MUler.  Nebr. 

Mill'T,  N.  Y. 

Mills 

M  n.'hall 

Mitchell 

Montoya 

Moore 

Mora  no 

MurRAU 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mo.'s 

Moulder 

Multrr 

Mumma 

Murray 

Nat(.her 

Neal 

N  cholson 

Nimtz 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien, 

O  Uara   111. 

OH  ira,  Minn 

O'Konskl 

CNeill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

passman 

Patman 

ratler.son 

Pelly 

Peiklna 

Pfost 

Pill  I  bin 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

PofT 

Polk 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenr . 

Reed 

Rees.  Kans. 


111. 


Auchlnclc 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bonner 


NAYS— 1 

Cleveng*  r 

KOT  VOTIN3- 

Brownson 
Buckley 

Carnahan 
Delaney 


Rcu» 

Rhodes  Arts. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robeson  Va 

Robl.son,  N    Y. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rodlno 

Ro>;ers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rogers.  Mass 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rooaevelt 

Rutherford 

badlak 

St   George 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scliercr 

Schwcngel 

Scott.  N   C. 

Scrivner 

Scudder 

Scely-Brown 

Selden 

Sheehan 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Birminskl 

Sikea 

Slier 

Blmpfon.  111. 

Bim;>son,  Pa. 

Slak 

6m  lb.  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith    Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Spr.nper 

Sttigi'.ers 

StauHer 

S.eed 

Sullivan 

Tnber 

Talle 

Tayior 

Teiicue.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Tewes 

Thomas 

Thompson   La 

Thompson.  N   J. 

Thorn i»on.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tliornberry 

Tollcftoa 

Trimble 

Tick 

Ud.Ul 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Vursell 

Wainwright 

Walts 

Weriver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Widr.all 

Wier 

Wiggleswonh 

WiliiKms,  N.  Y. 

wiir.s 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

WInstead 

Withrow 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 
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Dies 
Gregory 

Hill 
James 


Jenkins 

Kearney 

Loser 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 


O'Brien.  N.  T. 
Prouty 
Radwan 
Santangelo 
Soott.  Pa. 


Shuford 
Walter 
Whltten 
Williams,  Miss. 
Wolverton 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Walter  with  Mr  McCuUoch. 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mr  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  Wolverton. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Auchlncloss. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr  James. 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Brownson. 

Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  Prouty. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr  Radwan, 

Mr  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr  Kearney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leeislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  roUcall 
No.  99  was  completed  during  my  ab- 
sence. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
desired  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpase  of  requesting 
the  majority  leader  to  give  us  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday,  if 
the  conference  report  on  the  classified 
pay  bill  is  in  order,  we  will  bring  that 
up;  if  not.  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mon- 
day is  also  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  six  suspensions: 

H.  R.  10969,  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

S.  3093,  extension  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949. 

H.  R.  12586.  Direct  Purchase  Act,  al- 
though that  bill  has  not  been  reported 
out  of  committee  yet.  But,  if  it  is  re- 
ported out,  then  it  will  come  up  imder 
suspension. 

S.  846,  establish  National  Outdoor  Re- 
creation Resources  Review  Commission. 

H.  R.  12226,  a  bill  relating  to  the  salt 
water  distillation  facilities  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

S.  1850,  to  Improve  employment  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 


Any  record  votes  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day will  go  over  until  Wednesday,  on  ac- 
count of  some  primaries  taking  place  on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar. 

House  Resolution  533.  contested  elec- 
tion case.  Carter  against  LeCompte. 

H.  R.  4504,  Agriculture,  Marketing  Fa- 
cilities Perishable  Products  bill. 

For  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  as  follows:  There  will  be  a 
joint  meeting  on  Wednesday  for  Presi- 
dent Garcia  of  the  Philippines  at  12:30. 

H.  R.  12858,  Public  Works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1959. 

Thereafter  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  for  1959.  and  if  a  rule 
is  reported  out,  H.  R.  12716,  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  exchange  of  information, 
and  S.  83.  Water,  Cloud  Modification  Re- 
search Act  of  1957. 

Then  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference rep>orts  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  Just 
going  to  ask  a  question  about  the  pro- 
gram fcr  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  Does  the  gentleman  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  expressing  the  opin- 
ion of  more  than  one  person,  but  I  am  ex- 
pressing my  own  opinion,  that  it  is  pretty 
difftcult  for  Members  of  this  House  to 
make  any  plans  in  view  of  the  announced 
programs  here.  We  were  told  this  week 
that  we  would  be  in  session  until  we  com- 
pleted certain  bills.  According  to  the 
leaders,  we  have  a  lot  of  legislation  here, 
and  we  are  going  to  waste  another  day, 
which  will  keep  us  here  in  session  an  aw- 
fully long  time.  I  feel  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake  when  we  keep  this  House 
in  session  up  until  the  middle  of  August 
or  the  nrst  of  September  for  the  con- 
venience of  some  people  who  want  to  go 
home  on  weekends  and  things  like  that. 
I  know  there  is  work  that  can  be  done 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  the  leader- 
ship has  talked  over  about  some  of  these 
things.  They  tried  to  explain  some,  but 
they  have  not  explained  it  to  my  satis- 
faction. For  4  or  5  weeks  we  have  been 
told  that  certain  things  would  be  brought 
up.  I  have  made  my  plans  to  stay  here. 
I  would  like  to  go  home;  I  need  to  be 
home  for  a  few  days,  too,  but  when  a 
person  lives  as  far  away  as  I  do,  you 
cannot  make  your  plans  in  an  hour  or 
two  to  go  home.  And,  I  say,  for  one,  I 
do  not  like  it  a  bit. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  his  own  views, 
as  he  has  a  right  to,  and  thank  God  we 
are  living  in  a  country  where  one  can 
express  his  views,  whether  correct  or  not. 
I  am  not  apnalogizing  to  any  Member  of 
the  House  for  the  way  in  which  the  lead- 
ership conducts  the  program. 

The  House  has  already  done  2  weeks' 
work  in  the  4  days  of  this  week.  We 
have  had  important  legislation.  Last 
week  the  House  did  2  weeks'  work. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  concerned  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
could  be  brought  up.  But  there  were 
circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol and  over  which  others  probably  had 
no  control,  so  I  am  criticizinK  no  one. 
Those  circumstances  prevented  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  from  being 
brought  up. 

Those  on  the  committee  who  were  in- 
terested and  those  in  the  position  of 
leadership  had  a  conference.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  not  at  that  particular 
conference,  but  its  effect,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  was  operative  upon  me.  They 
decided  that  the  bill  would  be  taken  up 
next  Wednesday. 

When  the  program  Is  announced 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  flexible. 
Everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  guar- 
anty that  everything  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  be  brought  up,  because 
the  reservation  always  is  made  that 
there  may  be  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sympathize  with  my 
friend  from  Missouri.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  the  public  works  bill  come  up, 
and  I  think  many  others  would,  too. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  Is  such 
that  it  could  not  come  up.  Let  me  say 
further  to  my  friend  that  no  time  is 
being  lost.  I  have  six  suspensions  listed 
for  Monday.  That  is  a  good  day's  work. 
Usually  during  any  week  bills  are 
brought  up  to  which  there  is  not  very 
much  opposition  and  a  wise  leadership, 
no  matter  which  party  is  in  control  of 
the  House,  would  attempt  to  set  those 
bills  down  for  Monday.  May  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri,  if  he  were 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  had  an 
imiK>rtant  bill  coming  up,  he  would  not 
want  me  to  set  it  down  for  Monday. 
With  all  due  respect  to  his  opinion.  I 
have  no  apologies  to  offer  to  him  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  program  is 
conducted.  So  far  as  this  week  is  con- 
cerned, the  change  which  was  made  was 
made  under  conditions  over  which  there 
was  no  control.  Rather  than  take  the 
bill  up  under  the  situation  that  existed, 
with  a  number  of  items  of  appropria- 
tion involved  that  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  it  was  decided  to  put 
the  bill  over  until  next  week.  It  would 
be  indefensible  when  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  interested  in  items 
of  appropriation  in  connection  with 
projects  in  their  districts,  in  which  they 
are  deeply  concerned,  for  the  bill  to  be 
brought  up  today  and  then  have  those 
items  subject  to  a  point  of  order  where- 
as, by  next  Wednesday  we  are  hopeful, 
at  least,  that  we  may  be  able  to  adjust 
that  situation.  I  think  It  Is  wise  leader- 
ship to  give  consideration  to  those  prob- 


lems which  confront  Members  of  the 
House.  If  they  do  not  confront  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1  in 
this  bill,  or  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, they  might  confront  us  in 
some  other  bill  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  senior  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  want  to 
say  that  we  appreciate  the  fairness  of 
the  Speaker,  tho  majority  leader,  and 
the  minority  leader  in  delaying  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill.  I  concur  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackJ. 
There  are  a  number  of  projects  in  the 
bill  to  which  a  r>olnt  of  order  could  be 
raised.  In  order  to  save  time  and  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  concerned 
so  that  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  brinE[  out  an  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  we  requested,  along  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  that  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  be  delayed  until 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  brln;UnR  in 
that  omnibus  bill.  I  personally  thank 
the  leadership  for  adhering  to  that  line. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield 
further  to  me.  probably  my  friend  from 
Missouri  did  not  have  that  information. 
I  tried  to  give  it  to  him  in  a  brief  mo- 
mpnt  that  I  had  with  him.  but  I  prob- 
ably did  not  state  it  as  effectively  as  I 
might  if  I  had  had  2  or  3  miinutes  more 
of  time.  But  I  think  with  the  statement 
that  my  friend  from  Ohio  ha.s  just  made, 
my  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  admit  that  on  this  occasion  the  lead- 
ership did  the  wl.se  thing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjomn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  House  adjourning  over 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  has  programed 
for  next  week  or  one  of  the  early  pro- 
grams thereafter  a  bill  for  which  a  rule 
has  been  granted,  I  understand,  to  deal 
with  the  so-called  Mallory  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  a  rule  has 
been  granted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  am  hopeful  that  that  bill 
will  be  programed  the  week  after  next. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.   1959 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
FYiday  to  file  a  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Bill. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    TABER    reserved    all    points    of 
order  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12586. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  followinK  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  590,  Rept  No.  1876), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed  : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shjiU  t>e  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HjiL-ie  resfilve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8tat«  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
(S  86)  to  provide  for  a  research  program  Ln 
the  field  of  weather  m(xllflcall(jn  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Koundatton, 
and  for  other  purp>oee«.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  eiceed  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule  It  shall  b« 
In  order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute  annend- 
meni  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  In  th« 
bill  and  such  subnlltute  for  the  pvirpoae  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
5-mtnute  rule  aa  an  original  bill  At  tb« 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rUe  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  ma^  have 
been  adopt«d.  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopt«d  In  the  Commit t*«  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
menu  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit   with   or   without    Instructions. 


BOATING  SAFETY  LAWS 

Mr  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Madden,  re- 
ported the  following  privilesed  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  591,  Rept.  No.  1877).  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Revolted.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11078)  to  promote  boating  safety  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
Its  Territories,  and  possessions;  to  provide 
coordination  and  cixjperatlon  with  the 
States  In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  of  boat- 
ing laws:  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 
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controlled  by  the 
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COMMITTEE   ON    THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  ^hat  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  until 
midniRht  tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.  R.  3,  alor  g  with  minority 
views. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  .o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOmNMENT  UrrPIL  MONDAY 
NEIXl 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  witlidraw  my  object.on  to  adjourning 
over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  .t  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  R- serving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speake  •.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  wh  j  made  the  objec- 
tion  

The  SPEAKER  Tl  nt  gentleman  has 
Just  made  the  statement  on  the  floor  that 
he  was  withdrawing  the  objection.  The 
Chair  therefore  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  renew  the 
request. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ought  to  know  I  would 
not  make  the  request  unless  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  had  withdrawn  his 
objection 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  if  he  really  wanted  to  withdraw  It 
or  If  he  was  over-persuaded,  that  is  all. 

The  SPEAKER      Yes.  he  did. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  centleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE. 
SR. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14  it  will  be  103  years  since  the  birth  of 
one  of  Wisconsin's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.  He 
served  his  State  both  as  a  Governor  and 
as  a  United  States  Senator.  HLs  devo- 
tion to  honest  government  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  earned  for  him  the 
coixstant  bitter  opposition  of  a  wide 
variety  of  special  interests  and  the  last- 


ing gratitude  of  the  Wisconsin  citizens 
he  represented  directly  and  the  other 
average  Americans  whose  interests  be 
championed  in  a  hundred  different  legis- 
laUve  battles  on  the  Hill. 

As  Governor  he  was  instnimental  in 
the  advancement  of  public  education, 
because  he  believed  sincerly  in  the  idea 
that  free  people  can  do  the  best  job  of 
governing  tliemselves  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  education.  His  record 
for  constructive  social  and  labor  legisla- 
tion and  his  efforts  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  regulation  of  public  serv- 
ice corp>orations  drew  praises  from  the 
famous  writer,  Lincoln  Steffens,  famed 
for  his  exposure  of  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.,  believed  it 
was  the  primary  interest  of  government 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  as  against 
the  private  interest.  During  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandal  which  he  helped  ex- 
pose in  the   1920s,  he  wrote: 

Tlie  people  have  It  within  their  power  to 
get  relief.    It  is  the  people's  Government. 

His  constant  militant  concern  for  the 
public  interest  brought  criticism  from 
many  sides.  Sometimes  he  was  left  vir- 
tually alone  to  carry  on  a  cause  which 
he  believed  just.  But  whatever  the  battle 
he  carried  out  his  mission  to  the  best  of 
his  penerous  ability,  sparing  none  who 
stood  in  his  way,  expecting  no  quarter 
and  asking  none. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  "Fight- 
ing Bob"  speak  at  Campbellsport.  Wau- 
pun,  and  Fond  du  Lac  in  1916  when  he 
was  speaking  in  Wisconsin.  My  father 
prided  himself  in  being  a  La  Follette 
man,  and  I  know  he  felt  he  was  extend- 
ing a  great  privilege  to  me  when  he 
allcwcd  me  to  accompany  him  to  hear 
Mr.  La  Follette  speak.  Later,  when  I 
became  active  in  politics,  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  "do  .so  as  a  Progressive.  The 
party  has  disappeared  from  the  scene 
now,  but  the  principles  he  bestowed  upon 
it  are  those  of  millions  of  Democrats 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  hope  those 
principles  will  continue  to  attract  the 
support  of  men  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  honest,  efficient  government  in 
the  interests  of  all  citizens,  not  just  the 
favored  few. 


SENOR  JOSE  FIGUERES 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  10. 
1958.  is  an  extension  of  remarks  includ- 
ing the  statement  made  by  Senor  Jose 
P^gueres.  f  onner  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Costa  Rica,  at  the  hearing  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Inter-American 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  an  expression 
of  tlie  viewpoints  of  one  who  had  held 


the  high  position  of  president  of  the 
great  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  I  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  the  viewpoints 
of  any  witness  but  strive  to  listen  to  all 
witnesses  with  an  open  mind  and  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  giving  of  re- 
spectful attention. 

It  had  been  my  understanding,  and 
I  think  that  also  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
subcommittee,  that  the  witness  had  vol- 
untarily deleted  from  his  statement  a 
risque  story  that  had  no  application 
whatsoever  to  the  subject  of  hemi- 
spheric relations.  I  am  sure  that  Presi- 
dent Pigueres,  with  the  respect  for  the 
proprieties  for  which  his  country  is 
noted,  will  agree  with  me  that  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  room  is  not  the 
prcper  forvim  for  the  recital  of  a  story 
that  would  not  pass  the  copydesk  of 
any  American  newspaper  with  family 
circulation. 

I  regret  deeply  that,  I  trust  through 
inadvertence,  this  risque  stors'  has  been 
given  out  for  publication  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  had  before  a  Congressional 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  the  House  and  to  my  constitu- 
ents to  make  my  position  public. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  unable  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  House.  I  was  in  my  District  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  close  friend.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  if  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  12591,  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  bill  on  rollcall 
No.  95. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2  OF  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may  meet  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  next  week  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
rule  which  controlled  debate  on  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act.  Members  were  pre- 
vented from  offering  specific  proposals 
which  would  alter  provisions  in  the 
law  directly  affecting  individual  indus- 
tries. The  only  amendments  r>ermitted 
were  those  presented  by  the  committee 
or  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Simpson].  Such  a  rule,  of  course, 
considerably  restricts  debate  and  puts  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  Corrmiittee. 

As  one  of  those  who  supported  Recip- 
rocal Trade,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  com- 
mittee's submission  of  its  amendment  to 
the  National  Defense  provisions  of  the 
bilL  This  was  offered  yesterday  at  the 
climax  of  debate.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  no  one  sitting  on  the  floor  and 
hearing  the  amendment  for  the  first  time 
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could  have  any  concept  of  Its  slgnifl- 
cance.  I,  for  one,  was  unable  even  to 
find  the  appropriate  section  In  the  bill 
before  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

It  now  api>ears  that  the  amendment 
pertains  to  oil  and  mining  industries. 
Perhaps  I,  coming  from  Wisconsin  where 
we  are  concerned  by  the  disappearance 
of  our  domestic  zinc  mining  industry, 
have  been  indirectly  benefitted.  But 
even  so.  I  protest  its  acceptance  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
violating  the  general  aim  to  avoid  deal- 
ing with  specific  industries. 

My  other  responsibilities  have  pre- 
vented me  from  studying  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  amendment,  but  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  special  treatment  for 
the  oil  Industry.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  told  me  yesterday  that  he  be- 
lieves sincerely  the  new  words  change 
nothing.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  its  proFKjnents  would  maneuver  the 
provision  into  the  bill  if  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  relevant  change  they  desire. 

My  Interest  here,  as  it  has  been  on 
numerous  occasions  on  this  floor,  is  that 
all  citizens  and  groups  have  equal  con- 
sideration. The  amendment  yesterday, 
I  fear,  does  not  meet  that  standard. 


NATIONAL.  ROSE  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  on  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  today  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  to  Members  of  both  bodies  of 
Congress  of  the  roses  which  dot  so  many 
lapels  in  this  Chamber.  They  are  fitting 
example  of  the  fine  products  which 
make  Rose  Week  an  occasion  of  such 
significance. 

These  fiowers.  appropriately  called 
Better  Times  Roses,  have  been  made 
available  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co..  of  Newark.  N.  Y., 
and  All-America  Rose  Selections.  New- 
ark, N.  Y..  which  is  in  my  Congressional 
District,  is  widely  known  as  the  rose  capi- 
tal of  America.  The  garden  of  the  Jack- 
son &  Perkins  Co..  is  said  to  contain 
over  36,000  varieties  of  the  "queen  of 
flowers."  This  weekend  I  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  far-famed  Annual  Rose  Fes- 
tival— the  27th  to  be  held — in  Newark. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  occasion  that 
we  consider  the  long  and  proud  story  of 
the  rose,  and  review  the  position  it  has 
held  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  over 
the  years. 

No  flower  has  been  more  closely  linked 
with  human  affairs  than  the  rose.  It  is 
the  flower  that  has  influenced  the  lives 
and  the  customs  of  people  and  nations. 
Down  through  the  ages  of  history,  the 
influence  of  the  rose  is  recorded  in  reli- 
gion, in  art,  in  music,  in  song,  and  in 
story. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  rose  has 
been  on  our  earth  for  more  than  35 
million  years.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the 
rose  has  been  on  this  continent  for  more 
than  33  million  years  for  fossils  of  the 
genus  Rosa  have  been  found  in  Oregon 
and  Colorado.    For  the  past  2,500  years 


the  rose  has  reigned  supreme  as  Queen 
of  the  Flowers,  a  title  bestowed  up>on  it 
by  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho  about  600 
B.C. 

EJven  before  the  beginnings  of  recorded 
history  the  rose  was  playing  an  Intimate 
part  in  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
cultivated  flower — whenever  there  have 
been  gardens  there  have  been  roses. 

Various  myths  surround  the  origin  of 
the  rose.  One  of  the  favorite  myths  tells 
us  that  the  rose  first  app>eared  when 
Venus  emerged  from  the  sea.  The  earth, 
eager  to  show  that  it  could  equal  the 
beauty  created  by  the  gods,  produced  the 
rose.  The  gods,  seeing  its  perfection, 
paid  homage  to  its  beauty  by  watering  it 
with  nectar. 

The  rose  has  always  been  the  symbol 
of  Venus  and  Aphrodite  and  most  of  the 
myths  associated  with  its  origin  concern 
them.  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
however,  is  also  sometimes  credited  with 
its  creation.  Overcome  by  the  denth  of 
her  favorite  nymph — whose  beauty  was 
exceeded  only  by  her  virtue — Flora  be- 
seeched  the  deities  to  change  her  nymph 
into  an  immortal  flower  that  all  would 
recognize  as  queen.  The  deities  con- 
sented and  the  rose  was  created.  Apollo 
gave  it  rays  to  vivify  it,  Bacchus  bathed 
it  in  nectar,  and  Flora  gave  the  petals 
their  hue. 

For  many  centuries  the  rose  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  life  of  Greece.  It 
was  dedicated  first  to  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  beauty;  then  to  Cupid,  the  goddess  of 
love:  then  to  Aurora,  the  goddess  of 
morning.  The  Greeks  also  dedicated  the 
rose  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence. 
The  unknown  author  of  Rosa  Flos  Ve- 
neris explained  that  the  "rose  is  the 
fiower  of  Venus:  and  Love,  in  order  that 
his  dishonesties  be  hidden,  dedicated  the 
gift  of  his  mother  to  Harpocrates.  the 
god  of  silence.  Hence  the  host  who 
hangs  the  ro.<-e  over  his  table,  that  the 
guests  may  know  that  what  is  said  be- 
neath its  bloom  will  be  regarded  as 
secret."  Thus  it  is  that  the  use  of  the 
white  ro.«e.  suspended  above  the  festive 
table  or  placed  on  a  grave,  has  become 
the  symbol  of  secrecy  and  concealment. 

There  is  little  record  of  the  use  of  the 
rose  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  we  do  know  it 
was  cultivated  there  at  a  very  early  date. 
In  a  tomb  opened  in  1888.  there  was 
found  a  garland  of  roses  said  to  have 
t>een  placed  there  in  2  A.  D.  Cleopatra 
contributed  much  to  the  popularization 
of  the  rose.  When  Cleopatra  received 
Mark  Antony,  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
and  covered  by  a  very  fine  net.  were 
strewn  rose  petals  18  Inches  deep  as  a 
demonstration  of  her  wealth. 

After  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Antony,  not  wishing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Augustus,  killed  himself, 
a.sking  that  Cleopatra  cover  his  tomb 
with  roses. 

The  Romans  made  greater  u.se  of  the 
rose  than  any  other  people.  In  Roman 
times  a  great  deal  was  known  about  rose 
culture  and  a  great  many  varieties  were 
raised.  Horace,  who  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  roses  as  evidenced  in  his  writings,  was 
one  of  the  first  rosarians.  Pliny,  writing 
In  the  first  century,  recorded  many  cul- 
tural facts  about  the  growing  of  roses — • 
some  of  which  we  oftrn  consider  to  be 
modern    discoveries.     He    tells   us    that 


rose  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate  and  that 
soil  and  climate  effect  variations  In  the 
rose.  Pliny  also  recorded  many  of  the 
customs  associated  with  the  rose  in  his 
own  day.  In  his  writings,  he  states  that 
roses  and  violets  were  the  only  two  flow- 
ers used  in  making  garlands.  He  also 
tells  us  that  roses  were  used  for  many 
culinary  arts,  saying  that  many  dishes 
were  served  either  covered  with  rose 
leaves  or  sprinkled  with  their  juice.  He 
assures  his  readers  that  the  use  of  roses 
does  make  a  tasty  dish.  Indeed,  and  no 
one  will  suffer  from  any  harmful  effects. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Ro- 
mans made  the  most  lavish  use  of  roses. 
The  rich  dined  on  beds  of  rose  petals; 
their  guest  rooms  had  floors  and  beds 
covered  with  roses,  and  rose  garlands 
were  to  be  found  on  all  public  statues. 
Tiie  Romans  first  discovered  that  roses 
could  be  grown  out  of  season  by  using 
hot-water  pipes,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  rose  culture  under  glass. 

From  the  rose  the  Romans  made  per- 
fumes, fragrant  oils,  wines;  they  used 
the  rose  for  culmary  purposes;  they 
used  the  ro.se  for  wedding  and  funeral 
garlands  alike  and  even  for  embalming 
the  dead. 

As  the  Arabs  extended  their  empire 
over  a  large  part  of  central  and  western 
Asia,  northern  Africa  and  southwestern 
Europe,  they  were  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  rose.  They  transported 
roses  from  one  region  to  another  which 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  species.  Soon 
the  Arabs  began  to  lose  control  of  their 
vast  empire  and  from  that  time  until 
the  Renaissance  very  little  is  recorded  on 
the  rose. 

During  the  Renaissance,  the  medical 
significance  of  the  rose  continued  to 
grow.  It  was  thought  that  roses  would 
help  to  strengthen  the  heart  and  it  was 
also  widely  used  as  an  eye  ointment. 
While  epidemics  were  occurring  so  fre- 
quently in  Europe,  roses  were  often  used 
as  a  safeguard  rather  than  a  cure. 
People  were  urged  to  make  fires  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  and  herbs  to  purify 
their  homes.  In  Rosenberg's  Rhodolgia, 
published  in  1631.  he  praises  the  rose  as 
the  universal  healer  for  all  ills  of  the 
flesh,  maintaining  that  at  least  every 
third  proved  remedy  was  made  from 
these  flowers,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

In  our  own  day,  medical  science  has 
proved  that  the  rose  hip  has  a  vitamin  C 
content  400  times  higher  than  that  of 
the  orange.  As  a  result,  during  World 
War  II  the  British  Ministry  of  Health 
encouraged  the  collection  of  rose  hips 
to  be  converted  into  rose-hip  sirup  as  a 
badly  needed  source  of  this  necessary 
vitamin. 

In  old  medical  books  are  to  be  found 
many  recipes  for  the  use  of  the  rose  In 
the  kitchen.  In  the  cookbook.  Queen's 
DellKht,  published  In  1695.  recipes  are 
given  for  both  cooked  and  uncooked  con- 
serves. Pickled  rosebuds  were  also  much 
In  demand  as  a  condiment.  Rose  petal 
jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  and  cakes 
made  with  rose  water  and  sugar  deli- 
cately flavored  with  roses  graced  the 
tables  of  fashionable  Victorian  hostesses. 
Rose-petal  sandwiches  were  also  teatlme 
favorites. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  at  least  one 
person  connected  with  each  Christian 
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monastery  was  required  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  curative  powers  of  plants. 
The  close  association  of  the  rose  with 
the  church,  therefore,  has  been  £is  much 
a  result  of  Its  healing  attributes  as  it 
has  been  to  its  rare  beauty,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical emblem. 

Since  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  rose  has  been  asso- 
ciated In  various  ways  with  the  church, 
both  in  ceremonies  and  in  the  symbolLsm 
of  many  religions.  The  early  ChrLstians 
developed  a  symbolic  use  of  the  rose,  the 
5  petals  of  the  rose  typifying  the  5 
wounds  of  Christ. 

King  Edward  I  was  the  flrst  English 
sovereign  to  choose  the  rose  as  his  badge. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  prominent 
in  English  heraldry.  The  rose  became 
England's  emblem  In  1481.  It  was 
brought  to  particular  prominence  in  Eng- 
land during  the  civil  war  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — a  white 
rose  being  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
former  and  the  red  rose  of  the  latter. 

Dante  was  perhaps  the  first  poet  to  at- 
tribute the  highest  form  of  mysticism  to 
the  rose,  making  it  the  symbol  of  para- 
dise in  Heaven:  "brighter  than  a  million 
suns,  immaculate,  inaccessible,  vast,  fiery, 
with  magnificence,  and  surrounding  God 
as  if  with  a  million  veils." 

In  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Orient,  a  mystic  rose  is  found  in  an  al- 
legorical garden.  Buddha  and  the  Hindu 
God.  Indra.  suffered  for  robbing  para- 
disiacal gardens  of  a  flower.  The  emblem 
of  Mohammed's  eyes  was  considered  to 
be  a  rose.  The  Peruvian  Eve  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  smned.  not  for  plucking 
an  apple,  but  a  rose.  The  Mexican  Eve 
also  gathered  a  rose.  This  garland  of 
symbolic  roses  encircles  the  globe. 

The  evolution  of  roses  in  the  past  and 
In  the  present  must  be  credited  to  those 
who  love  the  flower.  Since  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  a  great  revival 
in  rose  interest  has  taken  place.  The 
work  of  the  ro.se  hybridists  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  beauty  and  the  varieties  of 
roses  that  are  now  grown.  It  seems  al- 
most possible  to  use  the  rose  as  an  in- 
dex of  human  progress.  As  civilizations 
have  emerged,  risen  to  their  height  and 
fallen,  so  has  interest  In  the  rose  fol- 
lowed a  parallel  course. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the 
rose  today  is  America's  best  loved  flower. 
It  is  the  official  flower  of  New  York  State. 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  my  good  friend. 
the  distinguished  assemblywoman  from 
Lyons.  N.  Y.,  the  Honorable  Mildred  F. 
Taylor. 

There  are  bills  pending  before  Con- 
gress today  which  would  designate  the 
rose  our  national  flower.  Strangely 
enough,  this  country  does  not  have  such 
a  flower,  even  though  almost  every  other 
country  does.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
read  with  interest  an  article  in  the  June 
8.  1958.  issue  of  This  Week  magazine 
which  recorded  the  results  of  a  poll  as 
to  what  color  readers  would  prefer,  were 
the  rose  chosen  to  serve  as  our  national 
flower. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  over 
half  of  those  polled  by  This  Week  chose 
the  red  rose  grown  in  Newark,  N.  Y.  For 
this  is  t>T)ical  of  the  finest  roses  grown 
anywhere    in    tlie    world    today — those 


which  originate  in  Newark.  Their  un- 
excelled beauty,  fragrance,  and  color 
have  gained  for  the  roses  of  that  area 
a  worldwide  reputation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rose  is  rendered  our 
favorite  flower  by  many  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. It  has  charmed  poets  both 
modern  and  ancient.  With  the  ancients 
it  was  the  ornament  of  their  festivals, 
their  altars  and  their  tombs.  Today,  as 
of  old.  it  remains  the  emblem  of  love, 
beauty,  youth,  modesty,  and  innocence. 
Its  name  brings  thoughts  of  tender  senti- 
ment and  pleasant  images. 

The  homage  and  love  given  the  rose 
has  always  remained  the  same.  Now,  as 
in  the  past,  it  remains  the  queen  of 
flowers  because  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  charming  of  all  flowers. 

The  rose  unites  elegance  and  beauty 
with  the  freshness  and  brilliance  of  its 
colors  and  to  all  this  nature  has  added  a 
delightful  perfume.  These  attributes  are 
emphasized  to  tis  as  we  celebrate  Na- 
tional Rose  Week.  They  should  empha- 
size to  us  the  validity  of  the  rose's  claim 
to  be  our  national  flower. 

Truly,  no  other  bloom  has  been  able  to 
match  the  qualities  of  the  fairest  fiower 
of  them  all — the  rose. 


LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  on  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  call  to  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  my 
recent  questionnaire  dealing  with  labor 
problems.  The  results  have  just  been 
tabulated  by  IBM. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  I  believe  that  these  results 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 
The  industry  of  our  District  is  predomi- 
nantly automotive.  At  the  present  time 
the  unemployment  situation  is  most  crit- 
ical. In  the  city  of  Flint,  for  example, 
approximately  18^2  percent  of  the  total 
working  force  is  unemployed.  More 
than  71.000  workers  are  normally  em- 
ployed by  Chevrolet,  Buick,  Oldsmobile, 
Fisher  Body,  AC  Spark  Plug  and  other 
automotive  industries  within  the  dis- 
trict, more  auto  workers  than  any  other 
district  in  the  country. 

Considering  this  background.  I  feel 
that  it  is  most  enlightening  when  this 
collective  opinion  of  the  workers  of  our 
District  is  related  to  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  McClelland  com- 
mittee, the  possibility  of  enacting  labor 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  the  impact  of  the  recession  in 
many  of  our  more  industrial  areas.  More 
than  half  of  the  10,000  replying  to  the 
questionnaire,  which  I  mailed  to  every 
home  in  the  District,  added  their  per- 
sonal comments.  From  reading  several 
thousands  of  these  comments,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  workers  of  our  country 
expect  this  Congress  to  act  with  respect 
to  labor  legislation. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  indication  of  how  some  of 
these  problems  are  viewed  in  Michigan's 
Sixth  District,  I  am  asking  that  my 
questionnaire,  together  with  the  results, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 
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Do  you  favor  FHpral  IcjtblatJon,  ».«  rewntly  pa.'ssed  by  the  ITon-v,  to  assist 
Statt"?  In  provl<iin(r  for  an  extension  of  unemployment  liencfiti.? 

r>o  you  favor  reiK-al  of  the  lO-jK-rc-ent  aut<'m'it>ilc  extLst  tax? 

thoiil'l  public  reix)rls  be  required  in  connection  wiUi  welfare  and  pension 
fund?' T ■ 

PhouM  lafior  unii^ns  he  made  to  file  financial  reports? 

Shoul'l  employers  be  required  to  file  reports  of  financial  dealings  with 
unions' - ■ 

r>o  you  favor  secret  ballots  for  union  elections? 

Phould  mLsuse  of  union  funds  be  in;ide  a  Federal  ofTenso? 

In  view  of  I  resent  economic  conditions,  do  you  favor — 

A.  Wapp  Increases? 

n.  \  profit-sharing  plan? - 

r.  HoUiinp  wape.s  and  price's  as  much  as  possible? 

To  avoid  possible  lalior  strife  at  thLs  time,  do  you  lielieve  labor  and  manage- 
ment leaders  should  be  tirped  to  renew  pxislinu  union  contracts? 

Po  you  obji'^'t  to  the  manner  in  which  union  dues  are  used'.._ 

l>o  you  believe  that  the  ixjllctos  adopted  hy  union  leaders  represent  the 
thlnkinf!  of  rank  and  file  union  membership? 

Do  you  belong  to  a  union? 

Do  you  work  in  automotive  production? - .- 

Are  you  now  employed? 
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■VTETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  include 
some  information  from  the  American 
Legion  magazine  and  also  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  on  objection. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  the  Committee  on 
"Veterans'  Affairs  will  hold  hearings:  and 
Members  who  introduced  legislative  bills 
that  are  .  ery  important  for  the  veterans, 
the  chairman  said,  will  be  heard  first. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  has 
been  sending  out  thousands  of  letters  en- 
dorsing the  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
increasing  the  compensation  for  widows. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  vote  it  out. 
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Bciius  «,osa  nave  oeen  louna  in  ureRon     some  of  which  we  often  consider  to  be 
and  Colorado.    For  the  past  2,500  years     modern   discoveries.     He   tells   us   that 


During  the  Middle  Ages  at  least  one 
person   connected   with   each   Christian 


anywhere    in    the    world    today— those         There  was  on  oojecuon. 
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It  Lb  a  very  meritorious  bill.  As  the 
Sijeaker  knows,  the  Congress  has  done 
practically  nothing  for  the  veterans  this 
year.    They  need  help. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  97111.  is  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict on  the  same  basis  as  pension  Is 
provided  for  widows  and  cliildren  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

H.  R.  11183,  by  Mr.  Christopher,  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  my  bill. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  has 
written  thousands  of  letters  endorsing 
the  principle  of  these  bills.  On  Monday 
I  will  insert  an  article  by  the  auxiliary. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOLITTA 
SCHLEHUBER,  WINNER  IN  NA- 
TIONAL SPELLING  CONTEST 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  announce  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  Jollt- 
ta  Schlehuber,  of  McPherson,  Kans.. 
who  Is  14  years  of  age.  Is  the  winner  of 
the  national  spelling  contest  that  was 
concluded  in  Washington  today. 

This  annual  contest,  which  brings 
together  representatives  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  Is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant attractions  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  sponsored  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  The  contestants, 
before  coming  to  Wa.shlngton.  are  win- 
ners Ln  their  own  States.  Jolltta  was 
spoTi.sored  by  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
of  Topeka,  Kans.  She  was  a  contestant 
last  year.  She  ranked  high  in  that  con- 
test. Today  she  has  the  honor  of  being 
first-place  winner  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Union. 

Jolltta  is  one  of  the  high-ranking  stu- 
dents in  her  school.  Her  average  grade 
is  97.6  percent.  Jolltta  brings  credit  to 
herself,  to  her  family,  to  her  school,  and 
to  the  State  of  Kansas.  We  are  proud  of 
her  achievements.  We  salute  Jolltta 
and  extend  to  her  our  congratulations 
and  our  kindest  wlslies. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY;  THE  NEW  FREE- 
DOM FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
20  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  care- 
free days  of  our  early  youth,  we  were 
companions  of  the  sun  and  the  air,  and 
it  seemed  that  we  could  go  on  playing 
forever. 

The  month  of  June  brought  liberation 
from  school. 


The  long  and  wonderful  simfimertlme. 
with  each  day  bringing  a  new  adven- 
ture, opened  its  arms  to  us. 

Off  we  went  on  our  bicycles  to  fish, 
and  swim,  and  try  our  hand  at  baseball. 

When  we  came  home  at  evening  to  re- 
plenLsh  our  energies  at  the  supper  table, 
we  rushed  through  our  meal  so  that  we 
could  run  out  and  play  again  under  the 
arc  light  as  the  night  closed  In. 

And  when  our  mothers  sharply  com- 
manded us  to  come  in  and  go  to  bed,  we 
were  having  such  fun  that  we  did  not 
hear  them.  Only  when  our  fathers  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  did  we  admit  that 
another  happy  day  had  come  to  a  pause. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  came  into  the 
house  we  were  sound  asleep. 

Almost  Immediately  thereafter,  mother 
was  calling  us  to  breakfast,  but  the  sun 
and  the  air  were  calling  us  with  a  lan- 
guage we  understood,  but  we  were  sure 
she  did  not  hear. 

Father  had  gone  off  to  some  mysteri- 
ous place  called  work  long  before  we 
got  out  of  bed.  Mother  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen  and  warning  us  to  be  careful  of 
this  and  that,  as  the  screen  door 
slammed  behind  us.  separating  the  two 
worlds  as  we  escaped  to  the  glorious 
freedom  of  summertime. 

It  seemed  ttiat  we  were  bom  to  be  for- 
ever young  and  happy. 

Just  as  father  was  bom  the  way  he 
was.  already  grown  up.  and  always  off 
to  work  except  on  evenings  and  Sundays. 

Or  as  mother  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  house  and  the  front  porch  when  she 
was  calling  to  us  as  she  wiped  her  hands 
on  her  apron. 

There  were  two  other  older  people  in 
our  house.  One  was  called  "Aunt  Alice." 
who  worked  for  a  pittance  In  a  store 
downtown  and  a.ssisted  mother  with  the 
many  household  chores  in  her  spare 
time. 

Then  there  was  Grandpa. 

That  was  his  name. 

Grandpa  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
good  weather  .sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
Common,  talking  over  old  times  with 
his  cronies.  I  know  that  mother  used 
to  give  him  a  little  of  her  pin  money  to 
keep  his  clay  pipe  supplied  with  tobacco. 
She  was  forever  whispering  to  us  to  keep 
quiet  on  those  rainy  days  when  we  had 
to  stay  Indoors.  "Grandpa  doesn't  like 
nol.se,"  she  cautioned. 

That's  the  way  it  seemed  in  the  won- 
derful summertime  of  boyhood  that  was 
to  last  forever. 

Then  suddenly,  one  day.  we  were  grad- 
uating from  high  school. 

A  gray-haired  m.tn  from  another  part 
of  the  State  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 
He  was  talking  to  us  about  commence- 
ment, which  seemed  so  strange  when 
our  high  school  Ufe  was  ending. 

Only  later,  looking  over  my  shoulder 
toward  the  past,  did  I  realize  what  he 
was  trying  to  tell  us:  'Liie  is  real,  life 
Is  earnest." 

The  joyous  freedom  of  childhood  and 
early  youth  was  o^■er  and  gone  as  ma- 
turity beckoned  us  to  our  burdens. 

Some  went  on  to  college;  others  went 
to  work  in  stores,  offices,  and  "the  can." 
which  was  the  nickname  of  the  textile 
mills  of  those  days. 

Life  had  commenced. 


On  the  10th  reunion  of  our  class,  they 
called  the  roll. 

Many  had  married.  Others  had 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  to  Cali- 
fornia.    Three  had  died  in  the  war. 

Our  ranks  had  thinned  a  little  by  the 
time  of  our  20th  rexinion.  They  were 
working  hard,  these  "children  of  yester- 
day." creating  new  life  in  turn,  and  car- 
ing for  It.  and  worrying  about  their 
ability  to  provide  for  their  children  the 
opportunities  for  greater  happiness  and 
service  and  fulfillment. 

They  had  their  noses  to  the  grindstone, 
the.se  companions  of  my  youth. 

All  this  labor  and  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice for  their  families  was  also  building 
up  the  Nation.  More  and  more  married 
women  were  doubling  up  on  their  respon- 
sibilities: as  homemakers,  and  as  part- 
or  full-time  workers  in  private  industry. 
This  economic  teamwork  of  husbands 
and  wives  was  accelerating  the  Nation's 
material  progress  at  a  rate  undreamed 
of  a  few  short  years  ago. 

There  would  have  to  be  social  progress 
to  match  this  development  and  the 
changes  that  accompany  It. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  man 
could  hold  his  job  in  a  store  or  a  mill 
until  he  could  work  no  more.  He  had 
to.  because  there  was  no  provision  for  his 
old  a«e.  except  the  few  dollars  he  might 
have  saved  on  the  substandard  wages  of 
tho.se  days. 

And  when  he  could  work  no  more,  the 
grown  children  supported  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Before  the  automobile 
came,  and  with  it  the  mobility  that  led 
to  dispersion,  families  were  closely  knit, 
the  various  members  u.sually  living  in  the 
same  community.  Weekend  reunions 
were  the  custom.  A  daughter  or  a  son 
usually  stay^ed  on  at  the  old  homestead  to 
look  after  their  aging  parents. 

All  that  has  changed. 

Even  Jobs  move  today,  as  enterprises 
clase  down,  or  shift  the  ba.«;e  of  their  op- 
erations elsewhere,  or  start  up  in  some 
distant  community. 

The  old  style  unity  of  the  home,  that 
once  embraced  four  generations  under 
one  roof,  has  melted  away  under  the 
necessities  of  modem  life. 

Older  people  can  no  longer  depend 
upon  financial  a.sslstance  from  their  sons 
and  dauRhters  who  are  far  away,  and  are 
wrapp)ed  up  In  their  work,  and  In  the  lov- 
ing but  worrisome  duty  of  raising  their 
own  families. 

The  older  folks,  now  alone,  must  look 
after  themselves. 

But  they  must  have  an  income  to  pro- 
vide for  tlieir  needs. 

That  is  why  this  Nation,  at  long  last, 
decided  to  build  a  social-security  system, 
centered  on  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  disability  insurance.  In 
cooperation  with  the  States,  it  partici- 
pates in  eight  other  programs:  Unem- 
ployment Insurance,  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled,  maternal  and  child- 
health  services,  services  for  crippled 
children,  and  child-welfare  services. 

When  we  speak  of  social  security  how- 
ever, we  think  primarily  of  Federal  pen- 
sions for  the  aged,  earned  by  the  sociai 
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security  tax  contributions  that  they  paid 
during  their  working  years. 

Since  the  Soclal  Security  Act  was  en- 
acted on  August  14,  1935.  the  number  of 
people  covered  by  it.  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age benefits  paid,  have  gradually  In- 
creased. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on  Jime 
30.  1957.  benefits  were  paid  to  more  than 
10  million  retired  workers  and  their 
dependents. 

The  younger  Americans  now  working, 
and  their  employers,  are  contributing  a 
total  tax  of  4'^  percent  on  their  earn- 
ings up  to  $4,200  to  support  this  fund. 

By  1960  the  social-security  tax  will  go 
up  to  SVa  percent,  with  further  1  percent 
increases  scheduled  for  1985.  1970,  and 
1975. 

The  last  general  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  effective  in 
1956. 

In  the  2  years  from  1956  to  1958  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  month  by 
month.  This  has  caused  a  steady  de- 
terioration m  the  purchasing  power  of 
social-security  benefits. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  national  pension  of  $150  per  month, 
payable  to  all  Americaros  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  62  years  of  age,  provided  that 
they  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  10  years. 

This  would  be  financed  by  an  increase 
In  social-security  taxes  which  I  am  sure 
that  those  now  working  would  be  willing 
to  pay.  with  the  anticipation  of  the  ben- 
efits that  they  themselves  would  enjoy 
upon  their  retirement. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Congressional 
opinion  will  not  support  such  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
security  in  old  age.  we  must  not  delay. 

An  increase  in  benefits,  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  Is  clearly  in  order,  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  those  who  depend  upon 
Congress  for  an  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  system  that  will  truly  provide 
for  their  essential  needs  during  "the 
harvest  years  "  of  their  lives,  when  they 
are  entitled  to  reap  security  for  their 
life's  work. 

Social  security  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  10  percent,  and  the 
system  should  be  Improved  by  providing 
insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  hospital, 
nursmg  home,  and  surgir;al  care  for  all 
who  qualify  for  old-age  benefits. 

A  numt>er  of  Congressmen,  Including 
myself,  have  Introduced  tills  along  these 
lines.  To  avoid  an  Increi  se  In  the  social 
security  tax  rate  that  would  lie  necessary 
to  finance  such  improvements,  it  Is  felt 
that  we  should  raise  the  taxable  amount 
of  wages  from  $4,200  to  $1,800. 

There  Is  need  for  an  extensive  revi- 
sion and  expansion  of  oar  whole  social 
security  system. 
It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
This  Republic  was  estubllshed  on  the 
basis  of  political  democra:y. 

Our  responsibility,  today,  is  to  apply 
the  spirit  of  democracy  tt)  our  soclal  and 
economic  relationships. 

The  callous  days  when  an  old  person, 
facing  destitution,  was  toM:  "You  should 
have  saved  your  money  when  you  were 
young"  are  gone,  without  regret. 


If  that  oldtimer  had  thought  only  of 
himself,  he  would  have  had  plenty  of 
money  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  would  have 
given  very  little,  if  anything,  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  to  his  community,  during  the 
years  when  they  needed  his  help. 

Most  of  our  older  citizens  have  con- 
tributed more  to  life  than  society  can  ever 
repay. 

As  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  states: 

Everyone  want*  economic  security.  Every- 
one wants  the  aaaurance  that  he  will  at  all 
times  have  enough  Income  to  meet  hla  and 
hlB  family's  needs.  Congress  passed  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  a  step  toward  making 
this  jKJBSlble  for  all.  •  •  •  Spreading  earn- 
ings over  a  lifetime  could  not  be  done,  the 
committee  realized,  on  an  Individual  basis: 
relatively  few  people  can  save  enough  out  cf 
their  Income  to  take  care  of  emergency  pe- 
riods. But  the  committee  agreed  the  prob- 
lem could  be  met  to  a  isu-ge  extent  through 
savings  on  a  social  basis.  It  could  be  done 
through  social  Insurance,  on  the  principle 
of  sharing  the  cost  and  spreading  the  risk. 

The  Social  Security  Act.  that  was  de- 
signed and  passed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  the  great- 
est humanitarian  achievement  in  the 
history  of  our  Government  during  the 
20th  century. 

We  have  found,  from  experience,  that 
it  is  also  an  economic  asset  to  the  Nation, 
by  helping  to  sustain  purchasing  power, 
and  by  leveling  out  those  extremes  In  the 
economic  cycle  that  caused  so  much  dis- 
tress in  past  generations. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  freedom  of  my 
boyhood,  I  now  understand  the  sacrifices 
made  and  the  economic  hardships  that 
were  sufTered  by  father  and  mother,  and 
Aunt  Alice,  and  Grandpa.  And  many  of 
our  neighbors  as  well. 

I  remember  the  degrading  poor  house 
maintained  by  the  city,  where  the  spirit 
of  decent  old  people  in  the  conununity 
who  had  become  penniless  was  crushed. 

Like  the  seven  ages  of  man,  I  am  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  those  grown- 
ups In  my  home,  who  have  since  passed 
to  their  heavenly  reward  where  there  Is 
no  destitution  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
poverty. 

I  am  taking  over  their  responsibilities 
with  one  blessed  exception. 

In  the  year  1958  I  am  living  In  a  coun- 
try that  Is  awakening  to  Its  soclal  duties; 
where  Government,  representing  the  peo- 
ple, provides  them  with  Insurance  against 
those  disasters  which  they  could  not  cope 
with  as  Individuals. 

I  know  that  not  one  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens will  ever  be  in  dire  want  when  his 
working  days  are  over. 

And  some  of  the  happy  security  of  my 
youth  is  experienced  again  when  I  think 
of  the  progress  by  the  United  States  in 
building  a  system  of  social  security — the 
new  freedom  for  the  aged. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  of  Calendar  Wednesday  next  week 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BANKER  SAYS  THE  BANKERS' 
LOBBY  REPRESENTS  ONLY  A  FEW 
BIG  BANKERS  WHO  WANT  TO 
CONTROL  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  banking 
is  built  on  pubUc  trust,  probably  more  so 
than  any  other  business,  and  most  bank- 
ers are  trusted  pillars  of  their  ccmununi- 
ties.  Until  recently,  l>ankers  have  been 
especially  careful  and  jealous  of  their 
good  reputations;  and  they  have  been 
quick  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
any  member  of  their  fraternity  who  de- 
viated from  the  high  ethical  standards 
expected  of  bankers.  Within  the  last  few- 
years,  however,  the  bankers  have  allowed 
some  of  their  most  important  affairs 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  very  bad 
actors.  These  bad  actors  are  the  people 
who  are  directing  the  bankers'  lobby 
which  makes  no  bones  about  its  inten- 
tions of  railroading  through  Congress, 
the  big  bankers'  btmus  bill.  S.  1451. 

DECErr.    VIOLATION    OF    TRUST,    THEN    A    PCBLIC 
HOLDUP 

I  hate  to  admit  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen  in  any  Congress,  particu- 
larly in  a  Congress  which  is  supposed  to 
be  controlled  by  Democrats,  but  the 
plain  truth  is  a  small  group  of  unscrup- 
ulous bankers  sF>onsored  a  bill  S.  1451 
which  makes  at  least  117  changes  in  the 
bsmking  laws,  plus  the  repeal  of  over  200 
statutes,  and  got  this  bill  pcissed  by  the 
Senate  without  the  very  bad  amend- 
ments being  detected.  Some  of  the  hid- 
den booby  traps  In  this  bill  got  by  the 
Senate  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  so  outrageous  it  never  occurred  to 
the  Senators  to  look  for  such  thi^igs — 
especially  after  the  complete  trust  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee had  expressed  in  letting  these 
bankers  write  their  own  legislation. 
But  after  the  bill  got  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  some 
of  these  booby  traps  were  detected  and 
exposed,  such  as  those  which  knock  out 
the  usury  laws. 

trSUBT  LAWS  THE  FAST  2,000   TEARS 

If  the  several  histories  which  I  have 
consulted  are  correct,  then  over  the  past 
2,000  years  there  have  been  few  and 
brief  occasions  when  any  civilized  coun- 
try failed  to  maintain  its  usury  laws, 
which  laws  prohibit  the  taking  of  exor- 
bitant interest.  Such  laws  have  had 
strong  support  in  aU  of  the  main  re- 
ligions—Christian. Jewish,  Mohamme- 
dan, Buddhism,  and  others.  Yet  these 
bankers  put  into  this  bill  clauses  which 
knock  out  both  the  Federal  and  State 
usury  laws. 

After  the  monstrous  deceit  which  these 
bankers  had  perpetrated  on  the  Senate 
had  been  discovered,  and  after  the  way 
in  which  they  had  violated  the  trxist 
placed  in  them  by  the  Senate  had  been 
exposed,  we  might  have  expected  that 
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the  great  majority  of  bankers  would 
have  repudiated  this  small  group.  We 
might  have  expected  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  bankers  would  have  been  greatly 
rmbamissed  to  have  been  associated, 
even  unwittingly,  with  such  a  monstrous 
affair.  But  what  has  in  fact  happened? 
The  fact  is  that  this  brazen  bankers' 
lobby  is  now  openly  demanding  and 
pressuring  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  report  out 
this  bill."  They  think  that  they  have 
sufficient  power  that  they  can  ram 
through  Congress  anything  they  want. 
It  is  not  my  puiT>ose  to  attack  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  sure  all 
of  them,  having  anything  to  do  with  tliis 
bill,  acted  in  the  very  best  faith.  The 
fact  that  a  bill  passes  one  House  of  Con- 
gress before  harmful  provisions  are  de- 
tected by  tlie  other  House  is  not  too  sur- 
prising as  it  has  happened  before. 

AH   ETHICAL   BANKER    WANTS    NO    PART    OF  Tt 

A  State  banker  in  Missouri,  where 
many  of  the  dead-end  kids  in  banking 
seem  to  be  located,  has  written  me  to 
disassociate  himself  from  this  lobby.  In 
a  letter  dated  June  9,  this  banker  tells 
me  two  things:  One,  the  financial  in- 
stitutions bill  is  designed  for  big  business 
and  big  banks:  and  two,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  various  State 
banker  associations  are  not  representing 
the  people.  They  don't  even  represent 
the  attitudes  of  a  majority  of  bankers, 
but  just  the  big  bankers  who  want  to  con- 
trol the  entire  economy  of  this  Nation. 

As  in  the  ca.se  of  previous  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  bankers  protesting 
this  bankers'  lobby  and  the  big  bankers' 
bonus  bill,  I  am  withholding  the  name 
of  this  banker,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion which  would  identify  him,  otherwise 

the  letter  is  as  follows; 

June  9,  1958. 

Mr.  Patman:  I  have  come  to  conclusion 
that  Financial  Institutions  Act  Is  designed 
for  big  business  and  big  banks. 

You  cannot  count  the  A.  B.  A.  and  various 
State  banking  associations  iis  representing 
the  people — they  don't  even  represent  the 
niajorily  of  banks,  jvist  the  big  ones  who  want 
to  control  our  economy.  I  appreciate  your 
stand  on  principle  of  this  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  20  minutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sicn  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Meader  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.   SCHENCK. 

Mr.  Sadlak  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer  >  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Watts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Breedxno  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoEMACK)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HIESTAND. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  sigTied  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  624.  Joli.t  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
flocal  year  1958,  and  for  other  purpo&es. 


BILLS   PRESIINTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  tlie  following  titles: 

H  R.7261  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  tt  applicable  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  tlie  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

H  R  7953  An  ftct  to  facilitate  and  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for 
other  purjxjses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.  m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  16,  1938,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trtistees 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Inaur- 
ance  and  Disability  Insurance  Trxist  Funds, 
transmitting  tlie  18th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Ttustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Dl.sablllty  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  201  (c)  of  the  Sjclal 
Security  Act,  a*  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  401): 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tran.smlttlng  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
March  31,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oe-iernl,  transmitting  a  re- 
jjort  In  connection  with  the  restoration  of 
balances  withdrawn  from  appropriation  and 
fund  accounts  under  the  act  of  July  25.  1957 
(31  U.  8.  C.  701-708).  pursuant  to  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A -23;  to  th« 
Committee   on  Government   Oi>eratlon8. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  relative  to  a  propoeal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  a  17-foot 
•klff,  la.\xl\  No.  2221i,  and  a  16-foot   wherry. 


hull  No.  14649.  to  the  city  of  Plkevllle.  Ky., 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proi>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONE3  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  S.  2108.  An  act  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
name,  rename,  or  otherwise  designate  any 
building  under  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration:  with- 
out amendment  (  Rept  No.  1871) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONE.S  of  Alabama;  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  8.  2109.  An  act  to  amend 
an  act  extending  the  authorized  taking  area 
fur  public  building  construction  under  the 
Public  Bindings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  to 
exclude  therefrom  the  area  within  B  and  F 
Streets  and  19th  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue 
NW  .  in  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1872).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
btate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.  R.  10369.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1873r  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  D.\W30N  of  nilnols:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Twenty -sixth  re- 
port of  Uie  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations pertaining  to  civil-service  reorgani**- 
tlon.  (Kept  No  1874).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Uie  SUte 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  12224.  A  bill  Uy  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  acreage  allotmenu  for  pea- 
nuts; with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1876). 
Rel erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLLING;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  590  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S  86.  an  act  to  provide  for  a  research  pro- 
gram In  the  field  of  weather  modification  to 
be  conducted  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposee;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1876).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  591.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR  11078.  a  bill  to  promote  boating 
safety  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Its  Territories,  and  poasesslons;  to 
provide  coordination  and  coi^peratlon  with 
the  Stales  In  the  interest  of  uniformity  of 
boating  laws;  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1877).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rules  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    FOOARTY: 

H  R.  12»(i9.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   HIESTAND: 

H  R  12910.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ct>de  of  1964  so  as  to  deny  tax  ex- 
emption to  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
engage  in  propaganda;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 
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By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.  R.  12911.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  beneflu  payable  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  dlaahlUty  Insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  tte  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  12912.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  reduce,  for  purposes  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  ben<*flt«.  the  age  re- 
quirement from  age  66  to  60,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.  R.  12913.  A  bill  to  amei  d  section  41  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system 
of  safety  rules,  regvilatlons.  and  safety  In- 
spection and  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H  R.  12914.  A  bill  to  amenl  title  II  of  the 
S<x;ial  Security  Act  to  ellmliate  the  special 
dependency  test  for  dlaable<    children  oyer 
18.  so  that  the  dependency   itatus  required 
of  such  children  for  t>eneflt  i  urp>oses  will  be 
the  same  as  that  required  of  children  under 
18.  to  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLAT: 
H  R.  12915.  A    bill    to   am<'nd    section    18 
of    the  Federal    Reserre   Act    »lth   respect  to 
the    reserves  required    to   be   maintained    by 
member  banks  of  the  Feder;il  Reserve  Sys- 
tem against  depoetU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabima: 
H  R.  12916.  A    bUl    granUng    the    consent 
and   approval   of   Congress   t )  the  Tomblg- 
bee-Tennessee  Waterway  development  com- 
pact;   to   the    Committee    on   Public    Works. 
By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 
H.  R.  12917.  A    bill    grantlnj    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tomblgbee- 
Tennessee  Waterway  development  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr   GRANT: 
H  R  12918.  A    bill    grantln ;    the    consent 
and  ap>proval  of  Congress  to  tae  Tomblgbee- 
Tennessee  Waterway  development  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H  R   12919    A    bill    grantln  j    the    consent 
and    approval    of    Congress   to    the   Tomblg- 
bee-Tennessee  Waterway  development  com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  i  ubllc  Works. 
By  Kir.  RAINS: 
H  R.  12920.  A    bill    granting    the    consent 
and    approval    of   Congress   t)    the   Tomblg- 
bee-Tennes»ee  Waterway  devjlopment  com- 
pact;   to    the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 
By  Mr    ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  12921.  A    bill    granting    the    consent 
and    approval    of   Congress    ti   the   Tomblg- 
bee-Tennessee  Waterway  development  com- 
pact;   to   the    Committee    on   Public    Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.  R.  12922.  A    blU    grantlrg    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to   .he  Tomblgbee- 
Tennessee   Waterway   development  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  ^  orks. 
By  Mr  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  12923.  A    bill    granting    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tomblgl)ee- 
Tennessee  Waterway  develojiment  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  V/orks. 
By  Mr  8ELDEN: 
H  R   12924.   A    bill    grantJ-ig    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tomblgl>ee- 
Tennessee  Waterway  develoi)ment  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  ^Vorks. 
By  Mr.  SKUTH  of  Mlsflsslppl: 
H  R.  12925.  A    bill    granting    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tomblgbee- 
Tennessee  Waterway  develojment  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  VVorks. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUX  of  Te>  as : 
H.R.  12926.  A  blU  to  amrnd  section  2105 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Ac.  of  1957  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  veterans'  oeneOts  shall  be 
paid  in  full:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AITalrs. 


H.  B.  12927.  A  bill  to  amend  section  858 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1967  to  pro- 
vide for  apportionment  of  compensation  of 
veterans  who  disappear;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  12928.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1502 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  benefits 
which  are  unpaid  at  the  death  of  the  In- 
tended beneficiary,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.  B.  12929.  A  blU  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  mUltary  personnel  will  be 
given  preference  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Passyunk  bousing  projects  in  Philadelphia, 
and  during  that  period  to  waive  all  Income 
requirements  with  respect  to  such  projects 
tat  both  tnilitary  personnel  and  civilians 
employed  In  defense  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currancy. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H.  R.  12930.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  veterans 
may  accrue  educational  benefits  under  the 
Veterans'  Readjtistment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952  and  Public  Law  894,  81st  Congress,  until 
Individuals  may  no  longer  be  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  12931.  A  bin  to  grant  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  to  aU  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  60  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.  R.  12932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  offlce  building  in 
Coushatta.  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.  R.  12933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  offlce  building  In 
Sprlnghlll,  La.;  to  the  Coniniittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.  R.  12934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  New  York  of  certain  lands 
located  In  said  city  for  park  and  recreational 
purpoees;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CET.I.ER: 

H.  R.  12935.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 

Involving    the    Importation,    transportation, 

possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  for  other 

purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LKSINSKI: 

H.  R.  12936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  all  bene- 
fits thereunder  by  15  percent  and  to  provide 
that  full  benefits  (when  baaed  on  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to 
lK)th  men  and  women  at  age  60,  tmd  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  R.  12937.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  be  represented 
by  a  Delegate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.  R.  12938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  an  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  fissionable  materials  In  a  tract  of 
land  in  Leon  County,  Pla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.  R.  12939.  A  blU  to  amend  section  203 
( 1 )  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  insure 
mortgages  on  existing  homes  thereunder;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cturrency. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  12940.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  by  Government  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTOSH: 
H.  J.  Res.  825.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.  Res.  592.  Resolution  oommemoratlng  the 
800th   anniversary   of    the    founding    of    the 
city  of  Munich,  Germany;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BUl^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  12941.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Casserly.  his  wife.  Rosa  Muller  Casserly. 
and  their  minor  child,  Christopher  Allen 
Dacks  (also  known  as  Christopher  Allen 
Casserly);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  12942.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Walter 
H.    Berry;    to   the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
H.  R.  12943.  A      bill      for      the      relief      of 
Flelschmann  Distilling  Corp.  and  others;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.  R.  12944.   A  bill   for    the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Kunlgunde    Beldle;     to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  R.  12945.  A     blU     for      the     relief      of 
George    N.    Panagiotou;    to    the    Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BABAUT: 
H.  R.  12946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherlta    Zebri;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  12947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Homsanl;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows : 

674.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  34  em- 
ployees furloughed  from  railroad  Jobs  In 
WlUiamsport  and  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  in 
support  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  national  transportation 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

675.  Also,  petition  of  16  employees  fur- 
loughed from  railroad  jobs  In  WilUamsport 
and  Lycoming  County,  Pa..  In  support  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  national  transportation  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

676.  Also,  petition  of  25  employees  fur- 
loushed  from  railroad  Jobs  in  Renovo  and 
Clinton  County,  Pa.,  In  support  of  legislation 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  national 
transportation  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

677.  Also,  petition  of  51  employees  fur- 
loughed from  railroad  Jobs  In  Renovo  and 
Clinton  County,  Pa.,  In  support  of  legislation 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  national 
transportation  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

678.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Central  California  Homes 
tor  the  Aged.  Delhi,  Calif.,  reUUve  to  two 
resolutions,  one  relating  to  modifying  or 
amending  the  surplus  hardware  program  and 
the  other  relating  to  modifying  or  nullify- 
ing the  rn^latlon  of  the  Labor  Code,  section 
222.5   (amended  by  the  1957  legislation),  to 
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exempt  nonprofit  homes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operation*. 

679.  Aloo.  petition  of  the  City  clerk  of 
Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  urging  enactment  of 
pending  legislation  for  acquisition  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  as  a  national  park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 


680.  Also,  petition  of  the  stated  clerk,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  commending  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  approving  statehood  for  Alacka; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affiilrs. 


681.  Also,  petition  of  Alexander  Melkle- 
John,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  relative  to  Clarence  D. 
Herrlott  and  others  endorsing  the  petition 
of  Alexander  Melklejohn,  of  Berkeley.  Calif., 
relating  to  a  redress  of  grievance  pertaining 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  the  Lithnanians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1958 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
neighbors,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  under  So- 
viet occupation,  is  of  deep  and  abiding 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

During  World  War  II  Lithuania  like 
other  eastern  European  nations,  led  a 
precarious  political  life  between  the  two 
powerful  political  nations,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  Nazi  Germany.  The  infamous  Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact  of  August  1939  led  to  her 
conquest.  In  1940  Russia  moved  In.  and 
in  1941  and  1942  the  Nazis  took  over  the 
country.  Terror  was  practiced  by  both 
states.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
Russia  again  occupied  Lithuania. 
Throughout  the  war  Lithuania  had 
suffered  from  Nazi  and  Communist  des- 
potism, but  their  suffering  did  not  end 
with  the  so-called  liberation  by  the  Red 
army.  Instead,  their  liberators  made 
them  prisoners  in  their  homeland. 

The  Soviet  Union  once  again  initiated 
a  reign  of  terror.  Thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians have  been  executed  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  deported  to  Siberia. 
All  the  terrible  methods  of  modern  police 
states  are  still  being  practiced  on  their 
soil  by  the  Russians.  The  long  and  dis- 
mal record  of  the  mass  liquidations,  im- 
prisonments, and  tortures  brutally  in- 
flicted by  the  Soviets  upon  the  brave  and 
freedom-loving  people  of  Lithuania  is  a 
black  page  of  world  history.  It  vividly 
reveals  the  barbaric  tyranny  that  Com- 
munist dictatorship  Imposes. 

Yet  under  such  severe  repressions  as 
the  Communists  inflict  and  the  unbear- 
able conditions  they  create,  the  indomi- 
table and  undaunted  Lithuanian  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  has  sur- 
vived and  someday  will  win  against  the 
oppressors. 

This  year  marks  the  18th  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
We  in  the  Free  World  have  not  forgotten 
the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  In  these  days  when  our 
hearts  and  minds  are  attuned  to  the  un- 
ceasing appeal  for  help  and  understand- 
ing for  the  oppressed,  no  plea  to  our  con- 
science and  sympathy  is  more  appealing 
than  that  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  We 
applaud  with  humility  and  compassion 
the  courageous  nation  for  its  fervent  at- 


tempts to  free  itself  from  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

Lithuania's  enemy  is  the  enemy  of 
both  the  free  and  captive  world.  The 
very  existence  of  Soviet  totalitarianism 
is  a  threat  to  all  democratic  people.  So- 
viet Russia  seeks  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  and  independence  of  all 
nations.  It  is  essential  that  we  seek  the 
liberation  of  captive  nations  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  international  ten- 
sions. We  all  desire  a  truly  democratic 
world  order  based  on  the  respect  of  free- 
dom and  independence  of  all  peoples. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  join  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  valiant  Lithuanians.  It  is  our  hope 
to  see  the  eventual  dissolution  of  Soviet 
dictatorship  and  the  return  to  the  Lith- 
uanians of  the  most  cherished  gift  of 
all — genuine  freedom. 


Decline  in  Unemployment 


HXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1958 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  released  the  latest  employ- 
ment-unemployment figures.  These 
showed  a  decline  of  216,000  In  unem- 
ployment and  a  gain  of  1.154.000  in  em- 
ployment; 4,904,000  were  jobless,  7.2 
percent  of  our  labor  force.  In  February 
1950,  when  President  Truman  said,  "A 
certain  amount  of  unemployment,  say 
from  three  to  five  million,  is  support- 
able," there  were  4,684,000  out  of  work, 
percentagewise,  7.6  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some 
men  temporarily  out  of  work  due  to 
normal  circumstances;  Job  changes,  per- 
sonal preference,  and  the  like.  But 
when  a  man  is  out  of  a  job  through  no 
desire  or  fault  of  his  own.  it  is  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  him  and  his  family. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  concede  that  any 
Involuntary  unemployment  Is  "suppwrt- 
able",  and  even  though  the  picture  Is 
much  brighter  than  in  the  past  few 
months,  there  can  be  little  satisfaction 
in  any  unemployment  statistics.  Un- 
employment statistics  are  not  something 
to  be  harvested  as  political  hay.  There- 
fore, I  am  truly  proud  of  the  adminis- 
tration   and   of    my    colleagues    in   this 


body,  who  have  shown  remarkable  re- 
straint in  this,  their  hour  of  vindication. 

In  contrast,  I  cannot  but  note  that 
In  the  past  4  months.  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  have 
made — or  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional RicoRD — over  200  speeches  on  the 
"gloom  and  doom"'  themes;  recession, 
depression,  bankruptcies,  high  cost-of- 
living,  unemployment,  hard  money,  and 
so  forth.  With  poorly  concealed  cheer, 
they  have  vocally  savored  every  statis- 
tical item  that  could  be  translated  into 
criticism  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Republican  Party.  With  equal  subtlety, 
they  have  cheerfully  ignoreid  everything 
that  might  reflect  favorably,  for  ex- 
ample, the  above  mentioned  unemploy- 
ment figures. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  approximately 
900,000  high-school  and  college  grad- 
uates will  enter  the  labor  market.  This 
will  no  doubt  be  reflected  in  next 
month's  statistics.  The  result  will  be. 
at  t>est,  a  leveling  off.  and  at  worst,  a 
prof)ortlonate  Increase  in  unemployment. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  re- 
action of  the   "vocal  opposition." 


Restore  Powers  of  R£A  Administrator 


ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1958 

Mr       BREEDING      Mr.      Speaker.      I 

should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  known  my  full  support  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  11762.  which  proposes  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  so  as  to  trans- 
fer back  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  all 
functions  and  powers  which  were  taken 
from  the  Administrator  and  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Administrator  of  the  REA.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  have  the  au- 
tliority  to  act  decisively  and  promptly  in 
order  to  act  effectively.  His  position 
currently  has  been  demoted  to  the  point 
where  he  cannot  act  independently,  so 
that  the  final  authority  to  make  loans 
no  longer  rests  with  the  REA. 

By  making  the  Administrator"s  actions 
dependent  upon  the  clearance  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
apparently  we  are  hampering  the  opera- 
tions of  the  REA  to  the  detriment  of 
rural     America.     Rural     America     cer- 
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tainly  tM»  benefited  gr<)aUy  from  the 
REA's  electric  and  telephone  service 
programs  over  the  last  X:  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  R-SA's  exception- 
ally fine  record  of  service  since  It  was 
established  in  1935,  it  ap^iears  unwise  to 
crimile  Its  effectiveness  bj  superimposing 
upon  the  Administrator  the  burden  of 
having  to  seek  approval  of  his  every 
decision  thereby  rendering  sluggish,  if 
not  ineffective,  the  Admi  oistration's  op- 
erations. 

I  recommend  unconditionally  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  sill  H.  R.  11762, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


RcdroneBt  Savinft  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KHODK    DIJIIfD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  CSENTATIVK8 

Thursday.  June  12.  1958 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Hpeaker.  i  have 
received  many  commu)  ilcatlons  from 
professional  groups  and  Individuals  urg- 
ing that  legislation  be  enacted  to  enable 
self-employed  persons  to  establish  their 
own  retirement  savliigs  programs. 
These  communications  have  pointed  out 
that  under  present  law  corporate  of9- 
cials  and  their  employ*  es  are  allowed 
substantial  tax  reductions  on  amounts 
contributed  to  corporate  pension  or  re- 
tirement programs  for  the  benefit  of 
these  officials  and  empl<iyees.  No  such 
tax  savings  are  permittel  self-employed 
Individuals  for  amounts  they  contribute 
to  their  private  pension  or  retirement 
plan. 

This  to  me,  Mr.  Speak<T.  Is  regrettable 
discrimination  against  self-employed 
taxpayers  in  that  they  are  denied  the 
tax  benefits  accorded  to  employees  gen- 
erally for  their  retirement.  Physicians, 
dentists,  lawyers,  accouitants.  farmers, 
self-employed  businessmen  and  many 
other  individuals  are  thos  refused  equal 
treatment  under  our  ta>  law.  They  are 
denied  the  opportunity  io  make  realistic 
provision  for  their  yeais  of  retirement. 

Bills  have  been  Introd  jced  In  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  several  years  to  cor- 
rect this  obvious  ine>iuity.  Unfortu- 
nately, to  date  none  of  them  has  received 
the  necessary  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  wh  ch  would  permit 
action  by  the  full  Hous ;  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  confident  -hat  should  such 
a  bill  come  before  us  for  a  vote  it  would 
receive  the  overwhehnliig  support  of  the 
distinguished  members^iip  of  this  great 
legislative  body. 

Since  time  Is  runnlni:  out  In  this  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  antl  since  I  firmly 
believe  that  legislation  of  this  type  Is  a 
must  for  favorable  action  In  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  today  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  to  those  already  submltted- 
My  purpose  Is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  immediate  action  if  we  are  to 
correct  this  tax  inequity  before  adjourn- 


ment. Simply  stated  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced would  allow  self-employed  in- 
dividuals to  exclude  amounts  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  otherwise  taxable  in- 
come in  computing  their  tax  liability, 
provided  such  amounts  are  invested  in 
prescribed  types  of  retirement  funds,  an- 
nuities, and  insurance  contracts.  It 
would  provide  an  annual  maximum  de- 
duction of  $5,000  and  a  lifetime  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $100,000.  Appropri- 
ately, the  legislation  would  allow  a  some- 
what larger  annual  deduction  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  over  50  years  of  age  at 
the  time  the  legislation  becomes  effec- 
tive. The  amounts  excluded  from  tax 
would  become  subject  to  tax  as  they  are 
withdrawn  after  the  taxpayer  reaches 
65  and  retires. 

Thus,  a  small  businessman  running 
his  own  individual  company  or  a  pro- 
fessional man  who  is  self-employed  such 
as  an  accountant,  lawTer,  druggist, 
physician,  or  dentist  would,  for  the  first 
time,  be  able  to  intelligently  plan  for  his 
retirement.  Such  an  individual  with  a 
net  taxable  income  of  $10,000  ^would  be 
permitted  to  apply  $1,000  of  it  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  or  insurance 
contract.  Prom  experience  we  know 
that  any  person  who  works  for  a  living 
faces  tremendous  difQculty  in  attempt- 
ing to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  fam- 
ily out  of  currently  earned  income  after 
the  payment  of  taxes.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  a  self-employed  person 
finds  it  lmr>o6slble  to  take  care  of  his 
family  and  still  put  aside  something  for 
his  later  years.  The  application  of  this 
bill  would  permit  such  a  person  to  pro- 
vide for  family  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  invest  a  moderate  sum  in  a  retire- 
ment program. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  bill 
it  is  evident  that  self-employed  individ- 
uals from  all  walks  of  life  would  receive 
deserved  benefit  from  its  enactment.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  that  the  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens who  are  now  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  present  tax  structure  be  of- 
fered the  benefit  of  equal  treatment  im- 
der  our  tax  law.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
takes  quick  action  to  report  out  the  bill 
and  that  the  Members  of  this  House  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  this 
large  group  of  self-employed  the  tax 
fairness  and  tax  equity  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

EliminatioB  of  Discrimmatory  Depend- 
eacy  Test  for  Disabled  CUld's  Social 
Security  Benefit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or  KTNTnCKT  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  12.  1958 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  hill  today  wWch  will  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  elimi- 


nate the  discrimlnabMy  and  highly  un- 
warranted special  dependency  test  for 
children  over  the  age  of  18  who  would 
draw  benefits  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
manent and  total  disability.  I  believe 
that  few  of  us  in  the  House  in  1956 
realized  that  the  Senate,  in  amending 
our  bill  authorizing  benefits  for  disabled 
children  18  and  over,  had  imposed  a 
harsher  standard  of  dependency  than 
that  which  existed,  and  exists  today,  for 
children  under  18.  No  reason  for  this 
distinction  appears  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1956  amendments,  and  no 
reference  to  the  Senate  change  appeared 
in  the  conference  report. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
continuation  of  this  double  standard 
cannot  be  justified.  Moreover,  its  elim- 
ination would  be  a  negligible  cost  factor 
to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system. 

We  in  America  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  social-security  program. 
Our  system  of  benefits  based  on  the  fam- 
ily unit  has  made  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  social-insurance  legis- 
lation throughout  the  world.  Since  this 
concept  was  first  established  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1939,  re- 
tirement benefits  have  been  extended  to 
the  wage  earner's  wife  and  children,  and 
survivor  benefits  to  his  widow,  children, 
and  dependent  parents. 

In  1956  Congress  extended  this  con- 
cept of  family  protection,  for  we  real- 
ized that,  by  limiting  tJie  child  benefits 
to  indivldualB  l)elow  the  age  of  18,  the 
law  ignored  many  situations  where 
parental  responsibilities  extended  far 
beyond  this  age.  Congress  was  well 
aware  of  the  tragic  cases  of  children 
who.  because  of  mental  deficiency,  never 
grow  up  or  who  require  constant  and 
expeiisive  care  because  of  some  severe 
physical  disability. 

The  action  we  took  in  1956  was  with 
the  highest  humanitarian  motives.  It 
recognized  that  older  aMcted  children 
of  any  age  are  often  more  dependent 
upon  their  parents  than  are  children  in 
their  early  teens.  Thus,  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct shock  to  me  when  a  constituent  in 
my  district  wrote  of  the  difQculties  he 
was  having  In  getting  a  benefit  for  his 
permanently  and  totally  disabled 
brother  on  the  basis  of  their  deceased 
father's  wage  record.  The  social-secu- 
rity people  maintained  that  the  disabled 
brother  could  not  be  paid  such  a  benefit 
under  the  1956  amendments  since  the 
law  stated  that,  to  be  eligible,  he  must 
have  received  one-half  of  his  support 
from  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death.  Inasmuch  as  the  father 
was  retired  at  this  time  and  receiving 
a  social-security  benefit  of  only  $56.20 
a  month,  while  a  daughter  in  the  house- 
hold was  bringing  in  $185  a  month,  the 
social-security  people  concluded  that 
the  father  was  not  pro"vlding  one-half 
of  the  support  of  his  son.  Is  It  reason- 
able, I  ask  you,  or  for  that  matter  is  it 
ix>ssible,  for  a  retired  worker  to  con- 
tribute one -half  of  the  support  of  a  dis- 
abled child  on  the  sum  of  $56.20  per 
month?  This  disparity  of  treatment  is 
further  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  if 
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the  same  father  had  a  son  under  18.  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
because  his  dependency  would  have  been 
presumed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  living 
with  his  father. 

The  brother  of  the  disabled  child  has 
written  me,  with  considerable  discern- 
ment, that  while  it  might  be  the  letter 
of  the  law  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
an  interpretation  was  intended.  I  could 
hardly  agree  more  heartily,  when  the 
provision  for  paying  benefits  for  dis- 
abled children  passed  the  House  in  1955, 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  definition 
of  dependency  for  children  under  18  and 
those  who  were  under  a  disability.  I 
can  see  no  Justification  for  this  distinc- 
tion today,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
safeguard  requirement  in  the  law  that 
the  child  must  have  been  disabled  be- 
fore the  age  of  18. 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  give  early  consideration  to  this 
matter  in  the  name  of  justice  and  sim- 
ple equity. 


The  Cuban  Situation  and  the  Forthcominf 
Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THIB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  4,  1958. 
beginning  on  page  10221.  are  printed  my 
remarks  on  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  which  I  further 
developed  my  proposal  to  establish  a 
Pan-American  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion— PAPA.  In  order  to  strengthen  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposal.  I 
Inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
following:  First,  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  335, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  26;  second, 
the  text  of  an  address  by  the  Cuban  Am- 
bassador at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  on 
May  29,  which  contains  an  endorsement 
of  my  proposal ;  and,  third  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roy  R.  Ru- 
bottom,  Jr.,  commenting  favorably  on 
my  proposal. 

I  have  since  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters commenting  pro  and  con  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Cuba.  These  were  prompted,  I 
assume,  by  the  Cuban  Ambassador's  ad- 
dress which  I  incorpKjrated  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  His  address  was  devoted 
to  the  need  for  improved  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  he  cited  the  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  in  Cuba 
to  illustrate  the  desire  of  its  people  and 
government  to  cooperate.  I  was  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  Ambassador  to  which  I  di- 
rected attention: 

If  the  leaders  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  today 
Issue  a  call  to  their  opposite  nximbers  In 
the  Congresses  of  their  sister  Republics  to 
the    south   for    a    mighty    gathering   of    the 


leaders  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  T  am 
convinced  they  would  be  greeted  with  in- 
stant and  eager  cooperation. 

To  me,  this  was  a  direct  endorse- 
ment of  my  proposal  to  convoke  a  con- 
ference of  the  parliamentary  leaders  of 
the  21  American  Republics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lmp^o^'ing  relations  as  suggested 
in  my  remark:s  of  June  4.  But  much 
more  than  that,  it  constituted  an  ex- 
pression of  democratic  views  and  a  belief 
In  democratic  institutions  through  co- 
operation on  the  i>art  of  parliamentary 
representatives,  as  direct  spokesmen  of 
the  people,  rather  than  of  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. Coming  from  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Cuba,  a  country  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in 
recent  years,  this  is  welcome  indeed  for 
it  denotes  a  trend  In  the  direction  of 
greater  democracy  in  its  governmental 
approach  and  in  the  interests  of  its 
people. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  friendly  or  allied  country.  Their 
form  of  government  is  a  matter  for  the 
people  themselves  to  determine.  As  an 
American.  I  am  interested  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Free  World  agamst  communism 
and  in  providing  as  much  security  as 
possible  for  our  Nation  and  those  allied 
with  us  in  the  common  struggle.  The 
interests  of  the  people  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics  are  close  to  our  hearts. 
We  would  not  like  to  see  communism 
make  inroads  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, undermine  the  independence  of 
even  a  single  republic  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  destroy  the  welfare  and  the  freedom 
of  any  people. 

In  recent  days,  the  proponents  of  the 
Cuban  Republic  have  submitted  to  me 
pertinent  information  regarding  the 
present  situation  in  that  country,  the 
upcoming  national  elections,  and  high- 
lights on  the  candidate  for  president.  Dr. 
Andres  Rivero  Aguero,  who  is  supported 
by  the  four  political  parties  comprising 
the  government  coalition  and  who  will 
in  all  probability  be  President  Batista's 
successor.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  this 
information  known  to  my  colleagues,  so 
that  we  can  all  get  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Cuba. 

The  present  government  in  Cuba,  I  am 
assured,  is  determined  to  obtain  a  solu- 
tion of  the  country's  political  situation 
through  the  best  and  most  imix)rtant  in- 
strument offered  by  democracy,  namely, 
free  and  fair  elections.  General  elec- 
tions were  originally  scheduled  for 
June  1,  1958,  but  a  wave  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  which  took  a  heavy  toll  of  In- 
nocent lives  and  the  destruction  of  much 
prop>erty  forced  the  government  to  post- 
pone the  elections.  Any  rational  being 
could  easily  see  that  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions under  such  circumstances  would  be 
fraught  with  danger.  It  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  opposition  parties  that  the 
government  agreed  to  postpone  the  elec- 
tions until  November  3,  1958.  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  government  to  go  through 
with  this  schedule. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  the  face  of 
recent  actions  undertaken  by  rebel 
groups,  the  Cuban  Government  has 
acted  with  calmness  but  firmness  in 
maintaining  public  order  and  protecting 


life  and  property.  The  Cuban  people 
have  given  their  full  support  to  these 
measures.  EJconomlc  activities.  trafBc 
and  communications,  tourism  and  other 
manifestations  of  a  thriving  nation  are 
normal  In  fact,  I  am  informed,  that 
the  electorsil  system  has  been  modified 
and  improved  so  as  to  harmonize  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  different  view- 
points of  the  opposition  parties. 

The  government  maintains  that  the 
forthcoming  elections  will  be  as  irre- 
proachable as  the  previous  elections 
held  under  the  Batista  administration 
in  1944,  which  transmitted  the  power  of 
government  to  Batista's  opponent  after 
he  emerged  victorious  at  the  polls.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Cuban  constitution  in 
force  is  the  one  drafted  in  1940  by  a 
constitutional  assembly,  at  a  time  when 
the  Batista  supporters  represented  only 
a  minority.  Hence,  the  electoral  law 
which  will  regulate  the  elections  meets 
the  strictest  democratic  and  liberal  re- 
quirements. Thus,  all  guaranties  have 
been  given  to  the  opposition.  Inci- 
dentally, foreign  newsmen  desiring  to 
cover  the  elections  will  be  free  to  do  so. 
The  government  is  even  prepared  to  al- 
low observers  from  International  or- 
ganizations in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tions, if  opposition  parties  should  so 
desire. 

There  are  several  Important  a.«^pecta 
In  the  current  Cuban  situation  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
offered  a  general  amnesty,  without  ex- 
ception, if  arms  were  laid  down  by  the 
rebels.  Guaranties  were  given  to  all 
those  wishing  to  surrender  through  pro- 
vincial and  local  authorities,  or  through 
the  armed  forces,  or  a  meml)er  of  Uie 
clergy. 

Another  factor  Is  the  achievement  of 
the  present  administration  in  furthering 
Cuba's  economy.  Through  a  series  of 
measures.  Including  the  creation  of 
credit  institutions,  the  government  has 
maintained  the  economic  activity  of  the 
nation  at  a  high  level  and  has  stabilized 
its  economic  ix)sition  which  is  so  de- 
pendent on  the  production  and  sale  of 
sugar. 

In  1957,  Cuba,  which  rates  third  In 
United  States  export  markets  in  Latin 
America,  had  imported  $618  million 
worth  of  goods  and  materials  from  the 
United  States — an  Increase  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  imports  over  the  previous  year. 
Despite  the  recent  disturbances  and 
sat>otage  activities,  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  has  reached  its  exi>ected  figure  and 
that  country  will  once  again  prove  that 
it  is  an  efficient  and  reliable  source  of 
supply  for  the  United  States  sugar 
market. 

Finally,  it  should  likewise  be  noted 
that  the  Cuban  Government  continues 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  reciprocal  coop- 
eration in  matters  pertaining  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
against  Communist  penetration. 

This  brings  me  to  Dr.  Andres  Rivero 
Aguero,  the  presidential  candidate  re- 
fei3"ed  to  earlier.  I  believe  It  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  of  us  In  the  Congress  to 
learn  something  about  this  man  who 
win  probably  lead  the  Cuban  people 
after  next  November. 
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Dr.  Rivero  Aguero  1b  a  lawyer,  a 
writer,  and  a  Journalist.  He  has  always 
advocated  peaceful  :uid  cordial  solu- 
tions to  Cuba's  political  problems  and 
difficulties.  As  a  fenent  advocate  of  a 
policy  of  national  harmony  and  as  leader 
of  the  majority  parties  in  the  Cuban 
Senate,  he  fought  for  the  extensive 
political  amnesty  legislation  which  was 
approved  in  1955.  It  was  under  this 
legislation  that  Fidel  Castro,  the  rebel 
leader,  was  freed  aft<r  being  sentenced 
to  Jail  by  Cuban  courts  for  an  attack  cm 
army  headquarters  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Dr.  Rivero  Aguero  was  also  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  proiiosal  for  elections 
in  1950  which  contem:.}lated  the  renewal 
of  half  of  the  membei-shlp  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a:id  of  all  mayors. 
Had  this  plan  been  adopted.  It  would 
have  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  solution  of  Cuba's  political  problems 
that  followed. 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  Rivero  Aguero 
as  presidential  candidate  of  the  four 
parties  comprising  the  government 
coalition  should  be  regarded  as  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  sincere  mterest  of 
the  present  admlnistr;itlon  and  of  Presi- 
dent Batista  to  pave  the  way,  through 
the  general  election*  on  November  3. 
toward  national  harmony  and  unity,  to- 
ward peace  and  re<onciliatlon,  with- 
out hatred  and  reverge,  without  victor 
or  vanquished,  and  without  persecutors 
and  persecuted. 

Dr.  Rivero  Aguero  is  a  family  man  of 
the  highest  moral  standards.  He  was 
bom  in  1905,  the  son  of  a  very  modest 
family.  In  a  small  town  In  the  Eastern 
part  of  Cuba.  At  tho  age  of  14  he  was 
still  illiterate,  not  ha\  ing  had  the  means 
to  obtain  even  an  «'lementary  educa- 
tion. He  first  worked  as  a  farmhand, 
later  he  went  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  where 
he  worked  as  a  mesf«iiger  In  an  office. 
There  he  started  his  education  studying 
at  night  while  working  during  the  day. 
In  time  he  came  to  Habana  to  study  at 
Habana  University,  then  the  only  one 
in  Cuba.  He  obtaintKl  first  a  doctorate 
In  law,  then  doctor  in  social  sciences 
and  public  law,  and  later  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy and  letters. 

He  became  a  professional  Journalist, 
attaining  much  fame  for  his  articles  on 
political  and  social  problems.  At  the  age 
of  32  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture when  General  Batista  was  first 
elected  President  of  Cuba.  He  rendered 
outstanding  services  to  Cuban  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  country's  economy,  par- 
ticularly the  colonization  of  untilled 
lands,  which,  due  to  his  efforts,  became 
productive  areas.  Earlier.  Dr.  Rivero 
Aguero  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

In  1949.  when  Dr.  Rivero  Aguero  was 
spokesman  of  the  opposition  party,  he 
was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  party  in  Pinar  del 
Rio.  the  westernmost  province  of  Cuba. 
When  President  Batista  returned  to  of- 
fice in  1952  he  appointed  Dr.  Rivero 
Aguero  as  Minister  of  National  Educa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments In  the  Government.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  achieved  outstanding  results 
in  the  field  of  popular  educatlcm  and  in 
the  struggle  against  illiteracy. 


In  the  general  elections  of  1954  Dr. 
Rivero  Aguero  was  elected  as  senator 
from  the  Province  of  Plnar  del  Rio,  and 
he  was  subsequently  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Cuban  senate  as  majority 
leader.  Last  year,  in  1957,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister,  and  in  this  ca- 
p>aclty  performed  his  duties  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  with  tact,  cai>ability. 
and  energy.  It  was  because  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  latter  office  that 
he  was  nominated  this  year  for  the  Pres- 
idency as  the  candidate  of  the  four 
political  parties  comprising  the  coali- 
tion. 

Dr.  Rivero  Aguero's  militant  attitude 
against  communism  is  well  known.  He 
has  published  many  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject expressing  his  views  forthrightly. 
His  election  as.  President  of  Cuba  should 
serve  as  a  guarantee  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  strengthening  of  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  assurance  that 
Cuba  will  continue  to  be  a  friendly 
stronghold  for  the  United  States  against 
Commmunlst  penetration  into  and  sub- 
version of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Schedule  of  Grassroots  Conferences  in 
Third  Ohio  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  oKio  ,. 

i^     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1958 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  privilege  and  an  honor  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Third  District  of  Ohio 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  of  service,  and  it  is  my  constant  aim 
to  serve  my  constituents  in  the  best  way 
possibly.  It  has  been  my  regular  policy 
to  keep  In  close  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  Third  District  so  that  I  may  know 
how  they  feel  about  the  many  important 
issues  facing  us  here  in  Congress. 

Our  Third  District  is  the  largest  Con- 
gressional District  in  Ohio  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Size 
alone,  however,  is  not  its  major  claim  to 
importance.  Its  recognition  is  based  on 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  its  fine 
citizens  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Not  only  Is  it  the  birthplace  and 
cradle  of  aviation,  but  many  of  its  other 
products  and  inventions  are  serving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  Our  people 
are  highly  skilled  in  many  ways,  and  we 
have  a  district  In  which  scientific  proj- 
ects, manufacturing,  and  agriculture  are 
developed  to  an  unusually  high  degree. 
As  the  Representative  of  this  great  dis- 
trict, I  have  considered  It  my  duty  not 
only  to  be  well  informed  of  the  opinions 
of  my  constituents,  but  also  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  persons  hav- 
ing problems  dealing  with  agencies  or  de- 
partments of  our  Federal  Government. 

Seven  years  ago  I  initiated  the  idea  of 
holding  grassroots  conferences  through- 
out our  District,  and  I  have  continued 


this  practice  each  year  during  the  time 
Congress  Is  in  adjournment.  I  also  have 
a  full-time  Congressional  service  office 
at  the  United  States  Post  Office  Building 
In  Dayton,  where  I  can  meet  with  people 
personally  at  any  time  that  my  official 
duties  permit  me  to  return  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

During  the  time  I  am  In  Washington 
attending  to  legislative  and  official  du- 
ties, a  competent  secretary  is  In  charge 
of  my  district  service  office  to  assist 
callers  and  to  help  them  with  requests 
for  aid  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  I  can  be  of  every  proper 
assistance  to  them. 

In  these  ways  I  have  sincerely  tried  to 
keep  well  Informed  as  to  the  personal 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  and  I  have 
also  tried  continuously  and  sincerely  to 
be  of  every  proper  service  to  them. 

Members  of  Congress  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  give  careful  and  earnest 
consideration  to  legislation  dealing  with 
many  complex  national  and  mtema- 
tlonal  problems.  These  day-to-day  de- 
cisions often  affect  the  lives  and  living 
of  every  citizen  In  our  nation.  Conse- 
quently, these  personal  and  private  con- 
ferences help  me  to  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  in  a  much  more  effec- 
tive manner. 

This  year  during  our  official  Congres- 
sional recess,  I  am  again  taking  time  to 
hold  these  grassroots  conferences 
throughout  our  district  at  convenient 
public  buildings.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  many  officiaLs 
who  have  made  these  meeting  places 
available  to  me  as  an  aid  In  rendering 
this  public  service. 

This  is  the  schedule  I  have  arranged: 

Dayton  Post  Office,  room  314,  Septem- 
ber 8  and  9.  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

Miamisburg  City  Building,  September 
11.4  toSp.m. 

Germantown  City  Building,  September 
12. 4  to  8  p.  m. 

PhilliiJsburg  City  Building,  September 
13,1  to  3  p.m. 

Brookville  City  Building,  September 
13.  4  to  8  p.m. 

Hamilton  Courthouse,  September  15, 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

Middletown  American  Legion.  Sep- 
tember 17,  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

Oxford  Municipal  Building,  September 
18, 4  to  8  p.m. 

Fairfield  City  Building,  September  20, 
4  to  8  p.m. 

Elach  year  an  increasing  nvimber  of  our 
folks  have  visited  with  me  at  these  con- 
ferences, and  the  attendance  has  been 
most  encouraging.  It  is  sometimes  sur- 
prising to  see  how  much  can  really  be  ac- 
complished when  a  citizen  and  his  Con- 
gressman can  sit  down  face  to  face  and 
talk  over  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

Special  appointments  are  not  neces- 
sary for  these  conferences,  and  I  sin- 
cerely urge  individuals  or  groups  to  meet 
with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the  place 
most  convenient  to  them.  The  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  these  grassroots 
conferences  will  help  me  to  render  better 
service,  both  legislative  and  personal, 
to  all  of  the  people  of  our  Important 
Tliird  District  as  their  Representative 
la  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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SENATE 


Friday,  June  13,  1958 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Rev.  Herley  C.  Bowling,  assistant  sec- 
retary. Methodist  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains, Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  know  that  in  Thy  will 
lies  peace  and  welfare  for  all  mankind. 
May  it  be  our  purpose  this  day  to  serve 
our  country  well,  that  in  serving  It  we 
may  best  serve  Thee.  May  it  be  our 
country's  purpose  to  seek  Thy  will  and 
serve  Thee  well.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

Untttbd  Stattes  Senatte. 
President  p«o  tempore. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  June  13,  1958. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  atwent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  BARav  Golowater,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Havden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading; 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  12,  1958,  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presidnnt 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  12541)  to 
promote  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  12541)  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  providing  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  authorized 
to  meet  auring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  a.'sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messavtes 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  winch 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COLLECTORS  OP  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundi-y  nominations  of  collectors  of  cus- 
toms. 

Mr.  JOHNiKON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  Rb-k  unanimous  con.sfnt  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  Prior  to  Restoratioi*  or  Balancxb. 
Treast-rt  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury,  tmnsmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  covering  re«toratlon  of  balance*  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  and  fund  ac- 
counts under  the  control  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  of  May  30.  I9&8  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  CoiuiiUtt««  on  Oct- 
ernmant  Operations. 

Rkx>miikndations     Aooptzd     bt     Iirmi<a« 
TIONAL  LABoa  Obcanization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitung.  pursuant  to  law.  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  at  Geneva,  Juiie  26,  1956 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  Ctty  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  relating  to 
a  world  fair  In  the  Los  Angeles  arra  In 
1902;  to  tlie  Cummlltee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
California  World's  Pair.  Inc  .  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  .  signed  by  J  A  Smith,  relating  to  a 
World  Fair  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  In  1963 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Chicago.  111.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  au  area  In  the  Indiana  Dunes  as 
a  national  park;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Petitions  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of 
West  Covlna.  and  Baldwin  Park.  b«jth  In  the 
State  of  California,  relating  to  the  Prert- 
deiuial  veto  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  and  the  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  conrervatlon  and 
control  of  floodwaters  In  the  cout.ty  of  Los 
Angeles:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


IMPORTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL- 
RESOLUTION 

hir.  HOBLITZEIL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  con- 
cerning imports  of  anthracite  coal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ForciBn  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  constantly  encouraged  Uie  ex- 
port of  American  anthracite  into  world  mar- 
kets In  their  concern  for  the  employment 
problems  In  the  anthracite  areas  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  anthracite  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States  have  been  for  many 
years  the  most  seriously  depressed  labor 
areas  in  the  entire  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  low-ash  anthracite  suitable  for 
wse  In  the  European  markets  haa  been  and 
Is  being  produced  in  the  American  anthra- 
cite mines;  and 
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Whereaa  the  American  produced  low-aah 
anthracite  is  compeUtlve  In  the  European 
market  with  anthracite  produced  by  the 
competing  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  French  market  can  and  does 
purchaae  approximately  900,000  tons  of  pre- 
pared anthracite  each  year  and  Is  therefore 
a  large  potential  market  for  low-ash  pre- 
pared American  anthracite;  and 

Whereaa  the  French  government  by  Its 
actions  and  regulations  has  caused  the 
French  market  to  be  supplied  primarily  by 
prepared  anthracite  Imported  from  Russia 
and  has  thereby  effectively  closed  the  French 
market  to  prepared  American  anthracite; 
and 

Whereas  during  the  19S7-S8  coal  season 
France  Imported  approxlniately  600.000  tons 
of  prepMU-ed  Russian  anthracite  and  Im- 
ported only  30,000  tons  of  prepared  American 
anthracite;  and 

Whereas  many  French  importers  and  users 
of  anthracite  wish  to  obtain  American 
rather  than  Russian  anthracite:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  France  during 
the  1058-60  coal  season  will  again  import 
from  Russia  substantially  all  of  Its  prepared 
anthracite  requirements  and  will  again 
effectively  bar  American  prepared  anthracite 
from  the  French  market;  and 

Whereas  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  Is  needed  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  this  unfair  discrimination 
in  favor  of  Russian  produced  anthracite  and 
against  the  United  States  produced  anthra- 
cite: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Anxerlca,  That  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  be  advised  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  re- 
spectfully urges  that  no  additional  finan- 
cial aid  or  assistance  of  any  type  or  kind 
be  granted  or  extended  to  the  government  of 
France  until  such  time  as  the  French  gov- 
ernment Institutes  the  necessary  reforms  to 
terminate  existing  preferences  or  discrimina- 
tions In  favor  of  Russian  produced  prepared 
anthracite  and  permits  American  produced 
anthracite  to  compete  In  the  French  market 
on  a  free  and  equal  basis;  and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  several 
members  of  Congress  from  the  coal  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  with  an  amendment: 

S  3820  A  bill  to  extend  certain  franking 
privileges  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rept.  No.  1705). 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT.  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amendment: 

S.  3323.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
1708). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  0381.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
above  the  diversion  dam  of  the  Solano  proj- 
ect In  California  as  Lake  Solano  (Rept.  No. 
1707);  and 

H.  R.  0383.  An  act  to  designate  the  main 
dam  of  the  Solano  project  In  California  aa 
Montlcello  Dam  (Rept.  No.  1706). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommaroo.  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  3916.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  (Rept.  No.  1700). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSCH^r 

8.  4006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued  de- 
livery of  water  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  to  lands  held  by  husband  and  wife 
upon  the  death  of  either;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  4007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda 
Kusen  Canjuga;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH: 

8. 4008.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  maximum 
travel  allowance  for  postal  transportation 
clerks,  acting  postal  transportation  clerks, 
and  substitute  postal  transportation  clerks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yakboxottoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BIBLE: 

S.  4009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Washoe  reclamation  project,  Nevada 
and  California,  In  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  project:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (  by  request) : 

8. 4010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continu- 
ation of  accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  93) 
to  provide  for  correction  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  734,  to  revise  the  basic  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  which  appears  imder  a  sepEirate 
heading.) 

INCREASED  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  CERTAIN  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  increase  the  maximum  travel  allow- 
ance for  postal  transi>ortation  clerks  and 
substitute  postal  transportation  clerks. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  we  are  no  less  aware  of  the 
level  of  expenses  Incurred  away  from 
home.  Postal  transportation  clerks  re- 
ceive $2.25  for  each  6  hours  that  they  are 
away  from  headquarters,  following  the 
passage  of  the  first  10  hours. 

The  act  of  June  10.  1955,  provides  in 
section  607  (b)  that  such  travel  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  "after  the  expiration 
of  10  hours  from  the  time  the  Initial  run 
begins." 

If  my  bill  were  to  be  enacted,  it  would 
mean  that  for  each  6  hours  after  the 
first  10  this  specially  trained  and  most 
deserving  tsrpe  of  public  servant  would 
receive  $3  instead  of  $2.25. 


This  adjustment  would  merely  make 
postal  transp>ortation  clerks  assigned  to 
road  duty  eligible  to  receive  the  same 
maximum  allowances  already  available 
to  other  Federal  employees  in  travel 
status.  It  would  not  alter  the  require- 
ment that  travel  allowance  may  be  paid 
only  after  the  expiration  of  10  hours  from 
the  time  of  commencing  work.  This 
stringent  limitation  is  restricted  to  postal 
transportation  clerks  and  because  it  low- 
ers the  amoimt  actually  received,  this 
procedure  should  justify  a  rate  of  allow- 
ance to  these  employees  which  is  greater 
instead  of  less  than  that  paid  to  other 
Federal  employees  while  traveling. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  the  10-hour 
exemption  will  still  operate  to  give  to 
these  people  a  lower  rate  than  that  paid 
to  other  Federal  employees  in  travel 
status. 

Under  present  law  postal  transpwrta- 
tion  clerks  receive  travel  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $9  p>er  day.  The  10 -hour 
exemption  reduces  the  amount  actually 
received  in  the  first  24  hours  to  $6.75. 

Under  my  bill  the  rate  would  be  in- 
creased to  $12  per  day.  The  10-hour 
exemption  would  then  make  the  actual 
payment  $9  for  the  first  24 -hour  period. 
Other  Federal  employees  receive  $12  for 
this  same  length  of  time. 

Postal  transf>ortation  clerks  assigned 
to  road  duty  eat  in  the  same  restaurants 
£is  those  patronized  by  other  Federal 
employees  away  from  home.  In  many 
cases  they  also  stop  at  the  same  hotels 
and  pay  the  same  rates. 

Feeling  that  this  change  in  the  law  Is 
just  and  necessary,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  take  early  action  on  the  bill  this 
year. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4008)  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum travel  allowance  for  postal  trans- 
portation clerks,  acting  postal  transpor- 
tation clerks,  and  substitute  postal 
transportation  clerks,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborottch,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 


RECEIPT  AND  DISBURSEMENT  OP 
FUNDS  IN  GOVERNMENT  PRINT- 
ING OFFICE  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds,  and  for  continua- 
tion of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  ofiBce  of  the  disbursing  ofllcer  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  being  Introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Public 
Printer.  In  his  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Public  Printer  stated 
that  the  proposed  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that 
the  Government  Printing  OfQce  has  been 
advised  that  a  similar  bill  relating  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  cleared 
by  that  office  last  year  with  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  General 
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Accounting  Office,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Public  Printer  together  with 
a  communication  addressed  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
a  report  from  that  agency  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letters  and  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4010)  to  provide  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  and 
for  continuation  of  accounts  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  oflBce  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letters  and  report  presented  by 
Mr.  McClellan  are  as  follows: 

United  States  Government 

Printing  Oftici, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  26,  1958. 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  the 
attached  draft  bill  containing  proposed  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  be  Introduced  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is:  "To  provide  for 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  and 
for  continuation  of  accounts  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  we  have  been 
advised  that  a  similar  bill  relating  to  tlie 
Post  Office  Department  wa«  cleared  by  that 
ofHce  last  year  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Also,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
checked  Informally  with  the  above  agencies 
and  they  have  raised  no  objections. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  Blattbnberger. 

Public  Printer. 
(Enclosures:  Copy  of  letter  from  Public 
Printer  to  Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  April  28,  1958.  and  draft  of  bill;  copy 
of  letter  from  Acting  Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  May  19.  1938.) 

United  States 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  April  28,  1958. 
Hon  Maurice  Stans. 

Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Stans:    Public   Law  85-340,   ap- 
proved March   15.   1958,   "Post  Office  Depart- 
ments— Disbursing      Officer — Vacancy — Issu- 
ance   of    Checks,"    makes    provision    for    the 
issuance  of  checks  and  continuation  of  ac- 
counts when  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  disbursing  officer  for   the  Post  Office 
Department. 

From  a  review  of  this  bill  and  the  report 
on  same.  House  Report  No.  1369,  It  seems  that 
a  somewhat  similar  provision  of  law  should 
be  available  when  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

A  proposed  bill,  which  has  been  Informally 
reviewed  by  your  legal  authorities   prior  tu 


formal  transmittal  to  your  office  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  is  enclosed.  This  pro- 
posed bill  would  also  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  title  of  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Gov- 
erninent  Printing  Office  (see  sections  50.  61, 
52.  and  73,  of  title  44,  U.  8.  Code)  to  disburs- 
ing officer  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
If  there  are  no  objections  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  an  early  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Acting  Public  Printer. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

bureiau  of  the  budcet. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.  C.  May  19.  1958. 
Hon.  Raymond  Blattenbercer. 

Public  Printer,  United  States  Govern- 
ment   Printing    Ofjlce,    Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Blattenbercer:   Attached  is  the 
draft    bill   "To    provide    for    the    receipt    and 
disbursement  of  funds  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." on  which  our  opinion  was  requested 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  of  April  28,  1958      We 
have  reviewed  the   bill,  and  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  In  good  order. 

The  similar  bill  relating  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  was  cleared  by  this  office  last 
year  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  have 
checked  Informally  with  these  agencies  and 
they  raise  no  objection  to  your  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Legis- 
lative Reference. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1958 — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial 
transactions  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  COR- 
PORATE NORMAL-TAX  AND  CER- 
TAIN EXCISE-TAX  RATES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise - 
tax  rates,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  be  printed. 


RECOVERY  BY  THE  STATES  OP 
CERTAIN  UNCLAIMED  PERSON- 
AL PROPERTY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  4,  1958.  the  names  of 
Senators  Byrd,  Bush,  and  Barrett  were 
added  as  atlditional  co.sponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  3937)   to  facilitate  the  discovery 


and  recovery  by  the  States  of  unclaimed 
personal  property  In  the  custody  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits;  on  June  4,  1958. 


FEDERAL  ETHICAL  STANDARDS  ACT 
OP  1958— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  J  may  be  added 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  *S.  3979)  to  pro- 
mote ethical  standards  of  conduct 
among  Members  of  Congress  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  me  on 
June  11,  1958. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Address  entitled  "An  Academy  of  Na- 
tional Policy."  delivered  by  him  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremony  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
June  11.  1958. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

Commencement  address  delivered   by   him 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  June  12.   1958. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  "One  Hundred  Fifty  Help 
Wright  In  Observance  of  His  80Lh  Birthday 
Fete."  written  by  Herb  Jacobs,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Capital  Times  of  June  0.  1058. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary: 

Harry  R.  Tenborg,  of  North  Dakota, 
to  be  United  States  marshal,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota,  for  a  term  of  4 
years — reappointment. 

Herbert  G.  Homme.  Jr..  of  North  Da- 
kota, to  be  United  States  attorney  for 
Guam,  for  the  term  of  4  years — re- 
appointment. 

Robert  Vogel.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
North  Dakota,  for  a  term  of  4  years — 
reappointment. 

Julian  T.  Gaskill,  of  North  Carolina. 
to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  North  Carolina. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  June  20,  1968.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearmgs  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  MEYER.  OF 
WASHINGTON  POST  AND  TIMES 
HERALD 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
hind every  great  institution  is  generally 
some  one  person  who  provides  the  in- 
spiration and  the  drive  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. This  is  particularly  true  of  great 
and  outstanding  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Every  newspaper  of  dis- 
tinction generally  needs  a  publisher  or 
an  owner  who  has  his  eye  and  his  mind 
on  the  publication  of  truthful  informa- 
tion, rather  than  solely  on  the  cash 
register. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wa.shington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
one  of  the  Illustrious  periodicals  of  the 
Nation,  this  man  is  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer. 
The  Washington  Post,  as  it  then  had  its 
nomenclature,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Meyer  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
when  the  newspaper  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
its  destiny,  its  financial  status,  and  its 
prestige.  However,  under  his  leadership 
and  guidance,  the  Post  has  now  become 
strong  financially  and  also  strong  in  its 
influence  in  our  scat  of  Government  and 
in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

On  today.  June  13,  1958.  the  Post  has 
paid  tribute  to  its  principal  owner,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Public  Conscience." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Conscience 

Tlie  love  and  admlr  itlon  which  members 
of  this  ncwr^pnper  ho;d  for  the  man  who 
has  guided  It  for  a  quarter  century  need  no 
further  public  expression  on  bis  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  purchajte  of  the  Washington 
Post  by  Eugene  Meyer.  What  is  of  public 
Importance  is  U\t  vigor  and  dlstlnterssted- 
ness  with  which  the  li  dependent  newspaper 
he  built  seeks  to  serve  Its  audience,  and 
that  Is  for  readers  to  Judge. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  liad  a  simple  and  a>ildlng 
objective  for  the  Wasalngton  Post:  to  tell 
nil  of  the  truth,  so  fix  as  It  can  t)C  ascer- 
tained, and  to  presei  t  Informed  comment 
on  public  alTalrs.  He  also  has  supplied  the 
basic  criteria  by  whl:h  editorial  ix>llcy  Is 
formulated  In  Individual  situations:  belief 
In  constitutional  goveTiment,  civil  liberties. 
an  expanding  free  e<;onomy  and  Interna- 
tional cooperatton.  ai.d  a  recognition  that 
good  means  are  as  Important  as  good  ends. 

Chief  Justice  Warrjn.  In  a  tribute  this 
week,  took  note  of  Mr.  Meyer's  recognition 
that  the  special  pri  tections  of  tiie  first 
amendment  carry  with  them  an  unwritten 
obllgntlon  for  a  newq^aper  to  serve  not  only 
its  own  Interest  but  also  the  national  Inter- 
est— "as  If  «n  oath  of  office  stood  behind 
each  printed  line.  Cne  thing  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  does  rot  change,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice.  "It  is  the  public  conscience 
of  the  Washington  Poi  t." 

That  is  a  high  and  bumbling  challenge. 
I.ike  all  human  creations,  this  newspaper 
makes  mistakes:  but  the  concept  of  public 
trust  outlined  by  Mr.  Meyer  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Its  foremost  consideration.  We 
tnke  this  opportunity,  on  the  occasion  of 
Eugene  Meyer's  silver  anniversary  In  Jour- 
nalism, to  rededlcate  the  Washington  Post 
to  the  principles  for  which  he  has  always 
stood  In  bis  public  and  private  life. 

Mr.  KNOWIJ^ND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  (Mr.  Cask 
of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISC7LOSURE  ACT  OP  1958 — 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  June  13,  1958,  under  the  heading 
"Putting  Teeth  in  Kennedy's  Tiger" : 

Thanks  to  the  floor  amendments  by  Sena- 
tor John  Shekman  Coopeb,  the  labor  reform 
bill  Is  beginning  to  look  a  lot  more  like  what 
its  name  betokens.  He  has  plugged  up  at 
least  a  couple  of  the  big  holes  Senator  John 
(ProQles  In  Courage)  Kennedy  left  in  the 
bill. 

As  the  bill  emerged  from  Kennedy's  hands, 
It  was  singularly  devoid  of  teeth.  It  was  a 
paper  tiger.    For  example: 

It  purported  to  guarantee  free  elections, 
and  open  financial  records,  for  all  union 
members.  But  the  fine  print  exempted 
those  with  less  than  200  members — the  kind 
of  paper  locals  that  gangster  Johnny  Dio 
likes  to  use  to  blackmail  and  threaten  de- 
cent citizens.    CooPES  plugged  that  gap. 

It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  In- 
vestigate such  unions,  but  gave  him  no  power 
of  subpena.     Coopek  plugged  that,  too. 

It  prohibited  union  offlceholdlng  by  In- 
dividuals convicted  of  crimes.  Involving  the 
taking  of  money.  But  It  would  not  lay  a 
single  finger  on  hoods,  for  example,  like 
Barney  Baker,  a  strong-arm  man  for  the 
Teamsters  who  served  two  terms  for  stench - 
bombing,  was  the  associate  of  the  notorious 
waterfront  murderers,  James  Dunn  and 
Denny  Gentile,  and  who  has  been  arrested 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons.  This  gap 
is  still  open.  These  omissions  were  no  acci- 
dent. Kennedy  Is  a  lawyer.  He  knows  a 
loophole  when  he  sees  one. 

With  typical  demagoguery,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  accused  Republican 
critics  of  this  phony  bill  of  wanting  to  smash 
labor  unions. 

That's  a  foul  He.  The  American  people 
are  fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  the  arrogance 
and  crookedness  of  corrupt  union  leaders. 
So  are  union  members.  They  want  the  books 
and  election  procedures  of  all  union  locals 
put  on  a  democratic  basis,  not  a  dictator 
basis. 

Let  us  hope  there  are  enough  Senators 
on  both  Bides  of  the  aisle  with  the  moral 
courage  and  plain,  old-fa&hloned  honesty  to 
vote  a  bill  that  says  what  It  means  and  means 
what  It  says.    Kennedy's  bill  did  not. 


INDIANA  DUNES 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  purchase  approxi- 
mately 3,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes  and  to  create  a  national  monu- 
ment there. 

Since  then  the  proposal  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Chicago  City  Council,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Congkess  ME>coaiAi.izEO  To 
Knact  Pending  Legislation  To  Acquire 
Portion  of  Indiana  Dunes  as  Nationai. 
Park 

"Whereas,  the  Indiana  Dunes  constitute  a 
unique  and  invaluable  recreation  area  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  especial- 
ly for  all  the  people  of  the  States  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan;  and 

"Whereas  this  great  recreation  area  should 
be  preserved:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
measure  pending  before  it  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  area  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a  national 
park,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation." 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Bohllng  (seconded 
by  Alderman  Despres)  said  proposed  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation has  also  been  endorsed  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  a  leading  news- 
paper of  the  Midwest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  supporting  the 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Save  the  INDl.^NA  Dunes 

Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  create  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument  In  a 
3.500-acre  area  frDnting  on  a  4-miIe  strip  of 
Lake  Michigan  stiorellne  east  of  Gary. 

Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley  of  Indiana  has 
bitterly  attacked  Douglas  for  what  he  calls 
his  meddling  In  Indiana  efialrs. 

The  dunes  area  which  Douglas  would  pre- 
serve Is  owned  by  two  large  steel  companies. 

Steel  mills  have  been  projected  there,  as 
well  as  deep  watei-  port  facilities. 

Senator  DorcL/iS  paved  the  way  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  his  save-the- 
dunes  measure  by  taking  to  television  and 
radio  to  tell  Indiana  and  Illinois  residents 
that  Handley  oufjht  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  supporting  the  industrialization  of 
the  region. 

Handley  fired  back  by  telling  Douglas  to 
"mind  his  own  business  and  take  care  of 
Illinois." 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  Senator  Douglas  is 
not  only  taking  care  of  Illinois  but  is  also 
serving  the  national  interest  in  advancing 
his  proposal. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  niinoisans,  In- 
dianians  and  other  residents  of  the  Middle 
West  have  used  this  magnificent  recreation 
area  since  the  earliest  days  of  settlement. 

At  one  time  the  dunes,  an  unusual  expanse 
of  moving,  wind-blown  mounds  formed  from 
the  Lake  Michigan  beach  sands,  extended 
for  25  miles  along  the  shore. 

Except  for  the  3-mile  stretch  of  shoreline 
Incorporated  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park  In  the  1920  s,  the  area  which  Douglas 
would  preserve  Is  all  that  Is  now  left  of  one 
of  the  Midwest's  finest  outdoor  resources. 

It  Is  a  wonderland  of  bird  life,  where  more 
than  300  species  pass  through  in  migration. 
And  Prof.  H.  C.  Cowles,  the  noted  bot- 
anist, says,  "There  are  few  places  on  our 
continent  where  so  many  species  of  plants 
are  found  in  so  small  a  compass." 

Senator  Douglas  wants  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  purchase  the  4-mlle  strip  be- 
tween Ogden  Dunes  and  Emnes  Acres  and 
preserve  It  and  develop  It  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  We  believe  the  Congress  should 
earnestly  consider  his  conservation  appeaL 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proposal  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  East  Chicago. 
Ind.,  Globe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Dottclas  of  Illinois  Introduced  a 
bin  In  the  Senate  which  would  (If  passed) 
make  a  national  park  out  of  the  sand  dunes 
crea  between  Gary  and  Michigan  City.  This 
of  course,  would  stop  construction  on  any 
proposed  new  steel  mills  in  that  area.  There 
are  two  such  mills  In  the  planning  stages  at 
this  time. 

The  Douglas  bill  is  a  good  one  Inasmuch 
as  the  area  In  question  has  become  a  scenic 
vacation  spot  of  national  fame,  one  which 
will  grow  In  popularity  aa  the  years  march 

by- 
Steel  mills  dirty  the  horizon  of  the  lake 
shore  all  the  way  from  South  Chicago  to 
Gary.  That  25  mile  stretch  of  beautiful 
sand  dunes  should  remain  as  nature  created 
It  and  not  be  ruined  by  the  dirt  and  filth 
which  Invariably  follows  the  construction  of 
Bteel  mills  In  any  area. 

Furthermore.  America  does  not  have 
enough  business  to  keep  our  existing  steel 
mills  operating  at  full  capacity,  so  why 
build  more  steel  mills? 


ADMINISTRATION    OPPOSITION    TO 

A  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  very  able  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  Saturday,  June  7,  1958,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
criticizes  the  attitude  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  oppKJSition  to  a  tax 
cut  and  favors  positive  action  by  our 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  slump. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Long  at  Bottom? 

The  employment  situation  shows  a  very 
Blight  Improvement,  steel  production  Is  rising 
and  new  construction  In  May  went  up  10 
percent  over  April.  Welcome  as  this  news  Is, 
It  does  not  Justify  the  administration's  con- 
tinued Inaction  and  It  does  not  change  the 
basic  fact  that  the  national  economy  has 
Stopped  growing.  Since  new  workers  are 
Joining  the  labor  force  every  month,  stagna- 
tion can  be  as  costly  as  decline.  Every 
month  of  official  paralysis  In  Washington 
costs  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  In  lost 
production. 

Unfortunately,  for  every  optimistic  indica- 
tor so  far  there  Is  a  less  favorable  one.  Thus 
though  steel  output  has  tvu-ned  upward  (per- 
haps because  buyers  are  trying  to  beat  an 
anticipated  price  Increase),  the  Industry  Is 
atlU  producing  at  less  than  60  percent  of 
capacity.  Though  new  construction  la  better 
than  It  was  In  April,  It  still  shows  no  marked 
Improvement  over  this  time  a  year  ago.  And 
though  unemployment  has  declined  by  200.- 
000  to  4,000,000,  due  largely  to  seasonal  ex- 
pansion of  farm  and  service  Jobs,  the  key  fact 
remains  that  employment  In  manufacturing 
Industry,  where  the  recession  has  been  cen- 
tered, U  still  falling. 

Nor  have  any  sure  ilgna  of  aubatantlal  lm< 
provement  In  the  Immediate  future  made 
their  appearance.  Bualneea  spending  for 
capital  goods  la  now  expected  to  fall  thla 
year  below  the  933  billion  estimated  earlier, 
and  may  not  start  rising  again  until  1950. 
Government  apendlng  la  up,  but  not  enough 
to  compenaate  fully  for  the  drop  In  bualnesa 
ar>endlng.  Conaumera  fortunately  aeem  to 
have  stabilized  their  buying  at  a  relatively 
high  level;  If  they  continue  to  buy,  the  Na- 


tion can  legitimately  hope  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reache<l. 

The  big  question  Is  bow  long  we  are  going 
to  stay  on  the  bottom.  It  Is  ominous  that  the 
talk  of  a  late-summer,  early-fall  recovery 
now  tends  to  shade  Into  vaguer  talk  of  an 
upturn  maybe  in  1959.  The  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  foresees  un- 
employment of  J>  million  to  5,500,000  persist- 
ing Into  next  winter,  perhaps  touching  7  mil- 
lion next  spring.  Even  the  determinedly  op- 
timistic Guaranty  Survey  concludes  that — 

"It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  become  enthu- 
siastic over  prospect*  for  sharp  recovery  this 
fall.  And  anything  less  than  sharp  recovery 
will  leave  the  economy  burdened  with  what 
some  people  undoubtedly  will  regard  as  an 
Intolerably  high  total  of  unemployment." 

Yes,  some  people  undoubtedly  will  regard 
7.5  to  8  percent  of  the  labor  force  as  an 
Intolerable  high  level  of  unemployment — 
certainly  too  high  to  be  allowed  to  t)ecome 
chronic.  The  Pust-Dlspatch  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  move  strongly 
against  the  recession  now — with  tax  cuts, 
with  public  woiks.  with  an  energetic  deter- 
mination to  cau£e,  rather  than  wait  for,  full 
recovery. 

The  administration  favors  Inaction  on  the 
ground  that  we  face  a  large  Treasury  deficit 
next  year.  But  the  deficit  will  be  larger  still 
If  an  upturn  falls  to  materialize  this  year.  Is 
It  not  more  prudent  to  put  an  end  to  stagna- 
tion and  the  kst  production  of  an  under- 
employed economy? 

At  a  time  whi?n  the  Soviet  economy  la  ex- 
panding rapidly,  and  when  every  month  of 
delayed  recovery  increases  the  strain  on  our 
allies  abroad,  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
afford  the  risk  of  continued  slump. 


PROGRAM  FOR  VOLUNTARY  PRICE- 
WAGE  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  KEFAirvER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
porting on  a  poll  among  steel  producers, 
the  trade  maj:azine  Steel  stated  on  May 
12  that  steel  jirices  will  probably  rise  $4 
to  $6  a  ton  on  July  1.  I  am  sure  each 
Member  of  this  body  has  noticed  that 
this  same  prediction  appeared  in  current 
weekly  news  magazines,  as  well  as  news- 
papers. I  am  satisfied  that,  unless  ex- 
traordinary action  is  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower,  steel  prices  will  be  increased 
substantially  on  July  1.  If  the  past  can 
be  accepted  a;?  an  indication  of  what  will 
happen  generally  throughout  American 
industry  if  such  price  increase  is  made, 
we  can  expect  another  round  of  inflation. 

Let  us  con;5ider  the  prospects  Lf  steel 
prices  actually  are  Increased.  There 
will  be  higher  direct  costs  to  steel  buyers. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly found  that  the  July  1,  1957,  steel- 
price  rise,  which  was  on  the  average  of  $6 
per  ton.  Increased  the  direct  coat  of  steel 
shipped  by  Home  $540  million  a  year. 
However,  by  the  time  this  direct  Increase 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  will  be 
considerably  greater,  since  It  tends  to 
pyramid.  TTils  pyramiding  results  from 
the  efforta  of  producers  and  distributors, 
at  each  stage,  to  raise  prices  by  amounts 
BUflRcient  to  cover  not  only  the  direct 
higher  costs  of  steel  to  themselves,  but 
also  to  preserve  their  customary  per- 
centage maridns . 

With  the  Increase  In  the  price  of  steel, 
the  producers  of  consumers'  goods,  In- 
cluding automobiles,  may  be  expected  to 
raise  their  prices.  The  ultimate  effect, 
of  course,  will  be  to  reduce  consimiption. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
durable  goods,  as  to  which  most  of  our 


present  recession  Is  centered.  We  might 
expect,  with  reduced  consumption,  that 
production  and  employment  will  fall  to 
even  lower  levels  than  exist  today.  The 
paradox  of  this  downswing  will  become 
even  more  striking — increased  prices  ac- 
companied by  falling  output  and  jobs. 

Up  until  recently  the  steel  Industry 
has  been  operating  at  approximately  50 
percent  of  capacity.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  although  at  present  the  steel  indus- 
try is  reported  to  be  operating  at  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  capacity,  much 
of  this  increase  reflects  orders  placed  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  July  1  price 
increase*  The  automobile  industry,  as 
against  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of 
9  to  10  million  cars,  is  operating  at  a 
current  estimated  automobile  output 
this  year  of  only  4.2  million  cars,  or  be- 
low 50  percent  of  capacity.  These  sub- 
stantial decreases  In  production  as  a 
p>ercentage  of  capacity  have  occurred  in 
other  durable-goods  Industries  as  well. 
Take  heed  of  this:  As  low  as  is  produc- 
tion in  these  industries,  their  operating 
rates  can  sink  to  even  lower  levels  if 
the  prices  of  goods  to  consumers  are  in- 
creased. This  will  mast  certainly  take 
place  if  the  price  of  steel  is  again  ad- 
vanced. 

I  note  again  that  the  spokesmen  for 
the  steel  industry  state  that  the  increase 
which  Is  to  be  announced  on  July  1  is 
again  traceable  to  the  added  costs  arising 
from  the  provisions  of  the  3-year  con- 
tract between  the  steel  companies  and 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
Again,  if  the  past  is  to  provide  any  clue 
to  the  future.  It  is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  this  price  increase  will  again 
be  at  least  twice  the  rise  in  the  costs 
resulting  from  wage  increases.  This  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Anti- 
tru.«t  and  Monopoly,  on  the  basis  of  an 
extensive  Inquiry  last  fall  Into  adminis- 
tered prices  in  the  steel  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  tlie  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  expired, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  clearly  the  time  for 
action  is  at  hand.  Every  step  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  announced  in- 
creases In  steel  prices  from  taking  effect. 
According  to  a  recent  survey  of  con- 
sumer buying  intentions  conducted  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, plans  to  buy  new  cars  were  20 
percent  lower  in  April  than  last  October. 
Intentions  to  buy  major  consumer  dur- 
able goods  such  as  ranges,  refrigerators. 
TV  sets,  freezers,  and  so  forth,  dropped 
on  the  average  by  more  than  10  percent. 
If  the  prices  of  these  product*  are  again 
raised,  as  they  certainly  will  be  if  steel 
prices  are  increased,  the  decline  in  actual 
ptuThases  can  be  expected  to  be  even 
greater  than  is  Indicated  by  th«  furrey. 

I  am  convinced  that  steps  short  of 
mandatory  controls  can  be  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — aa 
Indeed   they   have   been   taken   in   the 
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past — which  would  result  In  a  consider- 
able degree  of  success.  I  refer  to  vol- 
untary measures  of  one  type  or  another. 
Their  use  was  stronglj-  urged  by  eminent  r 
economists  appearing  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Be- 
tween August  1939  and  February  1942. 
all  of  the  price-  and  wage-restraining 
efforts  by  the  Government  were  on  a  vol- 
vmtary  basis.  By  the  time  the  Price 
Control  Act  was  passeil  In  early  1942.  the 
prices  of  many  basic  commodities.  In- 
cluding steel,  had  aire  ady  l)een  success- 
fully stabilized  by  voluntary  measures. 
Tlie  success  of  such  *  program  is  also 
attested  by  a  comparison  of  price  in- 
creases In  those  industries  where  volun- 
tary measures  were  applied  with  the  In- 
creases that  occurred  during  comparable 
periods  before  World  War  I.  Thus  be- 
tween July  1914  and  November  1916  the 
list  price  of  steel  rose  103  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  comparable  28 -month  period  be- 
tween August  1939  and  December  1941  it 
advanced  only  2  percent.  Other  com- 
parisons are  equally  as  impressive. 

After  giving  this  matter  considerable 
thought,  realizing  that  there  is  no  statu- 
tory authority  for  th'?  establishment  of 
mandatory  price  and  wage  controls — 
and  not  wishing  to  bt-come  an  advocate 
for  the  establishment  of  any  such  au- 
thority at  this  time — I  recently  trans- 
mitted by  letter  to  Pn  sident  Eisenhower 
a  suggested  program  which  I  believe 
would  be  most  eflecti\'e. 

In  suggesting  to  th(  President  that  he 
institute  a  voluntary  prlce-and-wage- 
control  program.  I  pointed  out  that 
among  specific  voluntikry  measures  which 
had  been  taken,  and  v;hich  could  be  used 
at  this  moment,  are:  I'irst,  informal  con- 
ferences between  an  industry's  leaders 
and  Government  repr<isentatives;  second, 
public  requests  to  an  Industry  to  abstain 
from  making  a  propcsed  price  Increase; 
third,  the  Issuance  of  brief  summary 
analyses  of  an  industry's  prices,  profits, 
and  production.  Indicating  generally 
whether  a  price  adva.nce  Is  required  and, 
if  so,  its  approximate  extent;  fourth,  the 
issuance  on  a  voluntary  basis  of  sug- 
gested price  ceilings;  and.  fifth,  efforts 
to  persuade  labor  that  for  the  welfare 
of  the  economy  thty  should  hold  the 
wage  line  and  avoid  inflationary  wage 
increases. 

Mr.  President,  thr  only  force  behind 
such  voluntary  meas  ires  would  be  public 
opinion,  but  this  Is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Large  corporations,  such  as  steel 
and  automobile  conrpanies.  do  not  dis- 
regard pubUc  opinion  lightly.  Once  our 
citizenry  have  the  Jacts,  their  enlight- 
ened awareness  can  be  equally  powerful 
as  any  statute  in  pi  eventing  unjustified 
price  and  wage  Increaaes.  In  advanc- 
ing this  program  to  the  President  I  had 
every  hope  and  belief  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  receive  the  full  cooperation 
of  labor.  If  labor  organizations  were  to 
persiit  In  demandf  which  exceed  pro- 
ductivity gains  anC  require  significant 
increaaec  in  prices,  tjie  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity should  be  turned  on  them. 

The  rticommcDdatlOD  for  action  which 
I  outlined  to  the  President  grew  out  of 
volumtnoas  testimony  and  erldence  pre- 
sented   to    the    Seiiate    Antitrust    and 


Monopoly  Subcommittee  In  Its  inquiry 
on  administered  prices.  These  hearings 
clearly  Indicate  that  large  corporations, 
such  as  steel  and  automobile  manufac- 
turers, have  the  power  to  effectively  set 
aside  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Because  of  the  immense  consequences  of 
their  decisions,  the  managers  of  these 
huge  corporations  must  be  made  force- 
fully aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public  welfare.  Voluntary  price-wage 
stabilization  programs  would  accomplish 
that  objective.  Prom  my  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  recession.  I  am 
satisfied  that  much  present-day  buyer 
resistance  stems  from  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  future.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  this  lack  of  confidence  comes 
from  the  large  number  of  unemployed. 
Is  it  not  logical  to  believe  that  the  large 
number  of  employees  who  are  employed, 
even  at  all-time  high  wages,  might  very 
well  be  curtailing  their  purchases  be- 
cause many  of  their  fellow  employees 
have  been  laid  off  and  are  presently  out 
of  jobs? 

Having  recently  talked  with  the  heads 
of  several  large  corporations  who  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  volun- 
tary program  of  rehiring  laid-off  em- 
ployees, I  suggested  to  President  Eisen- 
hower that  if  he  would  appeal  to  the 
heads  of  Industry  to  voluntary  rehire, 
at  least  for  a  trial  time,  some  percentage, 
say  5  percent,  based  on  their  payroll — 
such  an  appeal  might  very  well  be  suc- 
cessful. If  only  the  500  largest  corpora- 
tions were  to  increase  their  employment 
by  5  percent,  the  Increase  In  total  em- 
ployment would  approximate  400,000. 
Putting  that  many  people  to  work  would 
go  far  toward  a  restoration  of  confidence 
and  help  in  overcoming  the  recession. 

By  letter  of  June  3  in  answer  to  my 
letter  of  May  22,  President  Eisenhower 
advised  that  the  general  approach  of  my 
letter  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  and  discussion,  both  in  and  out 
of  Government,  but  that  In  his  judg- 
ment he  could  best  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  by  continuing 
on  the  course  which  he  had  set  rather 
than  by  adopting  the  public  conference 
approach. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  President  will 
continue  his  program  and  efforts  toward 
the  end  of  fostering  wage-price  policy  in 
the  national  interest.  I  most  certainly 
and  sincerely  hope  that  whatever  the 
President's  program  Is,  it  will  be  success- 
ful in  fostering  a  wage-price  i>olicy  in 
the  national  Interest.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  if  the  President  would  use 
the  full  powers  of  his  office,  he  could 
most  certainly  deter  the  further  raising 
of  prices  by  steel  or  any  other  industry. 
He  could  likewise,  in  my  opinion,  deter 
any  labor  union  from  demanding  any 
increase  in  wages  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that,  correspondingly,  productivity  would 
be  so  increased. 

Unless  the  President's  program  is  suc- 
cessful In  dissuading  the  steel  Industry 
from  advancing  iU  prices  on  July  1 
coming.  I  fear  the  economic  consequences 
of  such  price  increases.  We  can  ill  afford 
for  the  managers  of  our  basic  industries 
or  leaders  of  our  larger  labor  unions  to 
play  an  econmnlc  chess  game  with  the 
public  welfare.    Leaders  of  industry  and 


labor  must  be  made  aware  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  their  actions.  The  time 
is  long  past  when  we  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  power  game  between  labor  and 
management,  each  attempting  to  prove 
the  other  is  a  scapegoat  for  increased 
prices.  The  great  American  public  de- 
serves more  consideration.  I,  for  one. 
say  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  this 
power  game  continue  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil  voted  2  days  ago  to  set  up  an 
observation  group  on  urgent  basis  "to 
insure  that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration 
of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other 
material  across  Lebanese  frontiers."  The 
vote  on  this  measure  was  10  to  0  with  the 
Soviet  Union  abstaining.  The  United 
States  took  a  position  in  support  of  this 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant initiative  for  stability  in  the  highly 
volatile  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  statement  in  the  Senate  on  May 
22.   I  made   the  following  observation: 

What  the  United  States  can  support,  in- 
deed, what  we  must  support  are  interna- 
tional efforts  to  put  at  rest  any  genuine  fears 
of  aggression,  Arab  of  Israeli  or  Israeli  of 
Arab  or.  Indeed,  Arab  of  Arab.  To  that  end. 
Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  high  time  for 
this  country  to  take  an  Initiative  for  peace. 
It  seems  to  me  high  time  to  propose  in  the 
United  Nations  the  extension  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Porce  to  t^e  borders  of 
any  country  In  the  Middle  East  which  Is 
concerned  with  aggression  from  a  neighbor 
and  which  asks  for  that  safeguard.  It  la 
time.  In  short,  to  determine  who  is  really 
afraid  of  war  and  who  is  really  afraid  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

The  action  of  the  executive  branch  in 
clearly  supporting  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  on  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion is  a  step  in  accord  with  that  obser- 
vation, and  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  it. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAVEL  OF 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Department  on 
S.  2770.  introduced  by  me.  and  on  S.  3344. 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI.  Both  meas- 
ures deal  with  the  policies  covering  the 
issuance  of  passports  and  on  restrictions 
on  travel  of  American  citizens  to  foreign 

countries. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
In  the  press  and  elsewhere  in  the  pass- 
port policies  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  views  of 
the  Department  to  be  published  in  the 
CowoiMSiONAL  RicotD  in  OTdcT  that  the 
observations  of  the  Department  of  State 
might  be  available  to  interested  persons. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  19.  1958. 
Hon.  Theodork  Francis  Orefn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lationa.  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Green  :  Reference  U  made  to 
the  letter  of  March  13,  1958,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  signed  by  Mr.  Carl 
Marcy,  chief  of  staff.  The  committee  re- 
quested the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  S.  2770,  Introduced  by  Senator  Ful- 
BRIGHT.  and  on  S.  3344,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Hennings.  Both  bills  deal  with  the 
passport  question  and  with  restrictions  on 
the  travel  of  American  citizens  to  foreign 
countries. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  cases  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  Department's  passport 
procedures  and  regulations  have  been  chal- 
lenged. It  is  therefore  difficult  for  the  De- 
partment to  comment  definitely  on  any  leg- 
islative proposals  In  this  field  until  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  have  been  traced  by  the  Court. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  observations  may 
be  made  at  this  time.  In  line  with  the  Gov- 
ernmenfa  position  as  expressed  in  Its  writ- 
ten and  oral  arguments  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  the  representative  of  the 
President,  is  the  official  of  this  Government 
In  charge  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  (5  U.  S.  C.  156).  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  passport  should  be  issued 
necessarily  Involves  questions  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. From  its  very  nature  a  passport  Is  a 
request  to  governments  of  foreign  countries 
for  which  it  Is  valid  asking  those  govern- 
ments, as  the  passport  itself  states,  "to  per- 
mit [the  bearer)  safely  and  freely  to  pass 
and  In  case  of  need  to  give  all  lawful  aid  and 
protection"  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  State 
must  have  discretion  to  determine  whether 
the  presence  of  a  particular  individual  in  a 
foreign  country  would  affect  foreign  rela- 
tions and  also  whether  travel  of  American 
citizens  generally  to  a  particular  foreign 
country  would  have  a  similar  effect.  This 
has  also  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  (22 
U.  S.  C.  211  (a)  )  .  As  has  been  said  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  in  Shachtman  v.  Dulles  (225  P.  2d  938, 
942),  '"the  issuance  of  passports  throughout 
our  history  has  been  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  Presidential 
regulation,  and  is  subject  only  to  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  And  even  there  must  be 
defined  with  cautious  regard  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Executive  in  the  conduct  of 
lorelgn  affairs." 

Neither  the  Fulbrlght  bill  nor  the  Hen- 
nings bill  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  refuse  a  passport  for  the 
reason  that  the  presence  of  the  individual  in 
a  foreign  country  would  adversely  affect  for- 
eign affairs.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bills  It 
appears  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not 
deny  passport  facilities,  even  to  a  profession- 
al espionage  agent  or  to  an  American  going 
•  broad  to  assassinate  th«  head  of  a  govern- 
ment with  which  our  relations  may  already 
be  strained,  It  seems  clear  that  the  actlvl- 
tlei  of  such  Individuals  abroad  would  hav# 
iin  Immediate  and  fterimis  eftect,  upon  our 
f'frelan  relations,  If  not  our  national  seru- 
tUy  There  t«  also  the  less  imnrohnhle 
hytfolhesu  irt  the  Amerlf-an  K"lnM  n\trim<i  in 
ftivntiti  in  arUVUIas  dMiKnad  in  Inriueri^e  th« 
miUurtnti  itt  n  tnrtittin  poliurai  nimtum, 
thereby  lnl«ffefln«  in  th#  Internal  affaire  tH 
f  t'if0\itti  ttitunUf  and  |XMelt»(v  ettdanNarlnN 
Mnn»ediaie  lnl«reet«  of  th«  Ifniied  MUl.ee, 
Tiie  Mfiretarf  iti  itmui,  m  f^ftfumuin  mtuutt 
t'lr  the  mnHwtt  ot  mif  fortlun  raiatu>n«, 
sh<ml4  m/i  be  eonetralned  to  ieeue  hirn  » 
|>Me*>H/irl, 


Present  regulations  provide  for  the  refuaal 
of  passp^ort  facilities  on  such  grounds,  and 
the  Department  oppoees  any  legislative 
measure  which  would  deprive  the  President's 
chief  officer  concerned  with  foreign  affairs 
the  discretionary  p>ower  of  declining  to  sanc- 
tion American  travel  abroad  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  foreign 
relations. 

It  may  alfo  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  restrict  travel  of  citizens  generally  to 
certain  areas  In  the  Interest  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  Fulbrlght  bill  possibly  has  this 
In  mind  in  permitting  restriction  of  travel 
to  "countries  to  which  the  President  finds 
that.J-ravel  sliould  be  restricted  in  the  na- 
tional interest."  but  this  restriction  would  be 
limited  to  1  year  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
The  Hennlncs  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
such  a  contingency.  World  conditions,  and 
those  in  particular  countries  and  areas,  as  to 
which  the  Eixecutlve  has  special  Informa- 
tion not  available  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  on  tiie  basis  of  which  he  is  specially 
qualified  to  make  decisions,  may  well  require 
the  imposltltn  of  such  restrictions  and  may 
require  that  they  be  continued  for  a  longer 
period  than    I  year. 

The  Department's  administration  of  the 
present  E.xecutlve  regulations  does  not  re- 
flect abuse  of  the  passport  prjwer,  with  re- 
gard either  to  Individual  or  to  general  geo- 
graphic restrictions.  Administrative  proce- 
dures now  In  force  pay  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  Individual's  rights  to  procedural  and 
substantive  due  process  of  law.  And  the 
power  to  Impose  or  to  cancel  general  geo- 
graphic restrictions  on  passports  Is  undeni- 
ably useful,  both  as  a  means  of  endeavoring 
to  protect  oi.r  citizens  from  hazards  due  to 
armed  conflicts  or  natural  disasters  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  also  as  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  This  latter  aspect  Is  exem- 
plified by  tlie  cancellation,  on  October  31, 
1955,  In  connection  with  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers,  of  passport  re- 
strictions on  American  travel  to  certain 
European  countries  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
by  the  Imposition  In  February  1956  of  the 
requirement  of  passfwrt  validation  for  travel 
to  Hungary,  one  of  the  measures  taken  in 
connection  with  our  protests  against 
harassment  of  legation  employees  and  news- 
paper corresi)ondents  In  Budapest. 

Under  the  Hennings  bill.  In  the  absence  of 
Involvement  of  this  country  In  war  or  open 
hostilities,  any  American  could  visit  areas  de- 
clared "unfafe  for  travel"  with  a  passport  In 
his  possession,  merely  by  filing  a  waiver  of 
the  protection  of  this  Government.  In  effect, 
therefore,  a  policy  determination  against 
travel  to  a  particular  country  would  be  rend- 
ered meanlnc^less  and  an  Important  Instru- 
ment In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
would  be  destroyed. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  relinquish  the 
protection  of  this  Government  by  voluntarily 
expatriating  himself.  But  so  long  as  the 
bond  of  allegiance  Is  not  broken  by  ex- 
patriation, this  Government  must  retain  Ita 
right  under  International  law — and  Its  duty 
imder  any  reasonable  view  of  national  po- 
litical responsibility— to  protest,  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  unjust  treat- 
ment accorded  to  an  American  by  a  foreign 
government,  ev«n  If  the  citlr,en  himself  doee 
not  request  this  Oovernment's  protection, 

The  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  ft 
waiver  by  a  cItlBen  of  the  proteetlon  of  hi* 
Oovernment  Wfiuld  have  Utile,  If  any,  Ipgni 
utttai,  because  diplomatio  j^ote^lUm  la  ihe 
riKht  ttt  the  (lovernrnent  lo  be  e«err<l*ed  in 
Iha  mmrtUnn  ut  the  0</vernment,  and  ihe  in* 
dividual  cttlMen  hae  n/i  riictii  Ui  insist  <m  it 
</r  d»e«v«/w  »t,  Unftiywr,  Ootiurii»»Uiuui  eane- 
tlon  </f  eu/ih  waivers  would  Inwneaeuratily 
weaken  anf  ftrtiiifl  i/r  elalrn  made  by  ihlt 
Oit^trnmattt  i*i  «  fitrtiun  v/vernrnent  nn  be- 
half ot  an  AmerliMin  «UlMn  who  miKht  have 
nied  auflh  a  waiver  but  who  must  ruiverlhe. 
1«M  Uf  llM  f  utojtat  ot  pruiMllve  weaeu/ae  be- 


cause of  national  or  International  policy  oon- 
slderatlons. 

For  both  policy  and  legal  reaaons,  there- 
fore, the  Department  must  oppoae  the  waiver 
provision  of   the  Hennings  bill. 

B<3th  the  Fulbrlght  and  the  Hennings  bllla 
provide  for  an  appeal  to  the  United  Statea 
district  court  from  any  final  administrative 
decision  on  passport  cases.  While  the  acope 
of  Judicial  review  Intended  by  thoae  pro- 
visions la  not  clear.  Judicial  review  la  now 
t>elng  given.  Independently  of  statute,  with 
respect  to  questions  of  Impairment  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  procedural  due  process  and 
compliance  by  the  Department  with  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements.  If  the  intent  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Judicial  review 
by  substituting  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
for  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
then  the  Departnacnt  must  oppose  those  pro- 
visions. 

The  foregoing  policy  observations  and  the 
more  technical  comnients  enclosed  with  ref- 
erence to  each  of  the  two  bills  sufflclently 
Indicate.  It  Is  believed,  the  reasons  for  the 
Department's  opposition  to  these  bills  The 
Department  appieclates  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  till.?  committee  to  study  the  ef- 
fect cf  ihc  bills.  In  line  with  the  remarks  of 
Senator  FuLnajcHx  at  the  time  he  Intro- 
duced S  2770,  when  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  bill  would  serve  to  stimulate  study 
and  discussion  of  the  passport  problem.  As 
he  pointed  out,  no  case  on  the  subject  had 
then  come  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  event,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
objective  that  travel  by  Americans  abroad 
should  be  as  free  from  governmental  re- 
straint as  possible,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  present 
laws  relating  to  travel  control  and  pass- 
ports provide  an  adequate  basis  for  Its  oper- 
ations. However,  If  in  the  Department's 
opinion  any  legislative  changes  should  prove 
nece.ssary  or  desirable  In  the  light  of  forth- 
coming determinations  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  recjmmendatlons  will  be  submitted 
promptly  by  the  Department  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained 
in  the  Committee's  letter  of  March  13,  1958. 
there  Is  also  encloeed  a  schematic  com- 
parative analy.'^ls  of  the  two  bills  with  each 
other  and  with  existing  law,  regulations,  and 
practice. 

This    letter    and    its    enclostires    have    not 
been  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Copies,    however,    have    been    furnished    the 
Bureau  for  Its  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 
WU.LIAM  B.  Macombkr.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Comments  on  Ornnj  Provisions  or  tm« 
P\TLBRiGHT  Bill 

1.  Although  Communist  Party  members  or 
recent  members  may  t>e  denied  passports,  no 
Information,  much  less  any  litatement  under 
oath,  rcgardlnff  such  membership  may  be 
demanded  In  the  passport  application  (aec. 
0). 

2  The  requirement  that  sufflcltnt  raft- 
•ons  f(/r  denial  b«.  ijiven  and  the  failure  to 
mentton  seourlfy  limit ntions  nil|hi  be  Inter- 
preted to  ea^liide  the  use  >rf  ronndential 
lnr<rrmMtion  In  atiy  paeeporl  denial  pfu«««4« 
lnt(*  iMf  tf  <aMii  !■ 

i  »H<jfp</rUra  <»f  th*  CimmwnUi%  mot*- 
ment  i>f  p*rmin»  d^/inlnated  th«f«t>y,  ftl' 
Ih'/UKh  n/»t  |>reeen(ly  tif  reeently  m«mb«re  ot 
the  (Jommtinlel  farty,  wmitd  tM  Mitttt«tf  Ut 
paeep</rt  faAlllilee  isee  7  ibM. 

4,  AU>MM4Kh  i\\»  bill  dUiirtfulahM  l>#tir««n 
travel  reetralnta  and  p—»pt»i  faelllttM,  it  ki 
n<H  «/le«r  by  what  means  travel  restralnt« 
»r«  to  be  imyUtaxtuituX  uiiter  thAU  by  tto« 
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use  of  the  passport  po^er  which  may  not  be 
effective  to  prevent  truvel   (sees.  7,  8,  B,  10). 

6.  A  literal  Interpretation  of  the  blirs  ref- 
erences to  citizens  rither  than  nationals 
(sees.  8  (a)  and  6)  vrould  exclude  certain 
nationals  who  are  not  citizens  (e.  g.,  Sa- 
moans).  The  bill  was  probably  intended  to 
entitle  all  nationals  tc   passports. 

e.  The  language  of  section  0  would  seem 
to  require  that  the  Department  establish  a 
passport  applicant's  Aiaerican  citizenship,  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  appli- 
cant can  provide.  It  would  aeem  that  the 
applicant  ahoiUd  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing his  United  States  nationality. 

7.  Although  the  bill  authorizes,  under  cer- 
tain emergency  conditions  (sees.  6,  8,  10), 
the  limitation  of  a  passport  with  respect  to 
areas  or  countries  for  which  it  is  valid.  It 
would  not  provide  au.horlty  for  the  limita- 
tion of  a  passport  with  respect  to  its  dura- 
tion and  could  be  interpreted  to  exclude 
such  authority.  The  effect  would  be  to  re- 
quire, for  example,  the  issuance  of  a  passport 
valid  for  3  years  to  a  iiatxirallzed  citizen  who 
would  lose  his  American  citizenship  because 
of  extended  residence  abroad  some  time  be- 
fore the  explraUon  o:  the  3-year  period  of 
validity. 

8  As  the  bin  provides  for  issuance  only  by 
the  Department  of  Sti.te,  executive  officers  of 
insular  poasesslons  and  trust  territories 
would  have  no  authority,  and  the  authority 
of  Foreign  Service  oClcers  abroad  would  be 
in  doubt  (sec.  3  (a)  ). 

9.  The  bill  provides  30-day  time  limits  on 
both  the  Issuance  of  paasporU  (sec.  9  (a) 
(1))  and  the  rendeilng  of  decisions  after 
hearings  are  concluded  (sec.  9  (a)  (3)) 
which  are  administratively  impractical. 

10.  The  bill  does  rot  provide  for  any  re- 
newal of  the  passport  at  the  expiration  of 
the  3-year  Initial  per  od  of  validity  (sec.  5). 
A  new  passport  woulc   have  to  be  iasued. 

11.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  fee  for 
a  passport  application,  and  the  indetermi- 
nate fee  for  Issuanci?  ("no  higher  than  is 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  issuance," 
sec.  5)  would  be  difficult  to  compute,  always 
subject  to  change  and  possibly  an  odd 
amount. 

12.  While  It  seems  clear  that  some  existing 
statutes  would  be  repealed  or  amended  by 
enactment  of  the  till,  the  bill  does  not 
contain  the  usual  prevision  referring  to  stat- 
utes repealed  or  amended  thereby. 

CoMMurrs    on    Othsi    Provisions    or    the 
Hennings  Bill 

1.  The  provision  relating  to  diplomatic 
passporu  (see.  106)  would  appear  to  exceed 
legislative  power  since  accreditation  of  Presi- 
dential representatives  to  foreign  govern- 
ments is  a  matter  rt'served  to  the  executive 
branch. 

2.  The  bill  would  make  It  unlawful  for  an 
American  to  travel  ouUide  the  Western 
HemUphere  wlthou-,  a  passport,  even  in 
peacetime  and  In  Uie  abaence  of  an  emer- 
gency (sec.  406).  This  would  be  an  exten- 
Blon  of  the  presen-.  emergency  legUlatlon 
and  would  Uke  awav  the  Executive  power  to 
make  exceptions  which  U  permitted  under 
preeent  law. 

8.  The  bill  contalna  no  provision  expfMCly 
ftuthoriiing  the  limitation  of  the  normal 
pftMiport  with  reip#4!t  to  duration  and  MtM 
for  whl«h  It  U  valid,  »«ctlon  10ft  ftuthor- 
iMe  etMh  Utnltattone  only  for  pMeporU  t«- 
•tMd  br  wfty  of  MMtrtkrti  to  twr*otM  in  «•!•- 
f/rrlM  othtrwlM  to«rf*d  from  ptmnt\m  nt 
pftM^oru  un4«r  •••tkm  104,  AMiUm  J0# 
•out4  th#r«fof«  »»•  tiii«fpr«tMl  t«  9%aMU»  iM 
•uthorlty  to  limit  th«  itifftiUm  ot  any  «rtli«f 
tNiMMfM  ftml  MTuUI  r«4uir«  th«  Umiam*  of 
•  iMMpurt  y»iu»  tM  I  ytftfi  u»  •  mnurtliijd 
•itlMn  wh«  wmil4  \om  hl«  nfttiomiHtf  bf 
*ct«n4«d  r«*UUnM  %hteU  mum  iim»  btfor* 

th«  MplffttUm  ot  t»M  ••f#W  IMTlOd, 

4,  Th«  r*fn«D«M  in  MctUma  lOf  ftnd  §09 
to  th«  rifht  of  ftoy  porion  to  r#quMt  ft  boftr- 


Ing  before  the  Passport  Review  Board  and 
the  reference  in  section  303  to  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Judiciary  would  give  the  Board 
and  the  courts  jurisdiction  to  examine  cases 
of  denials  on  grounds  of  lack  of  United 
States  nationality.  There  are  already  in 
existence  other  effective  remedies  for  testing 
citizenship. 

6.  The  bill  would  provide  no  express  dele- 
gation of  authority  for  administrative  regu- 
lations in  time  of  peace  (sec.  101;  cf.  sees. 
404,405). 

6.  The  bill  would  exclude  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  the  administrative  review  proce- 
dure (sees.  301,  303). 

7.  The  bill  (sec.  102)  would  remove  the 
Director  of  the  Passport  Office  from  the 
chain  of  command  established  by  section  104 
(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  by  departmental  organization. 

8.  The  bin  provides  60-day  time  limits  on 
both  the  issuance  of  passports  (sec.  108) 
and  the  holding  of  hearings  before  the  Pass- 
port Review  Board  (sec.  302)  which  are  ad- 
ministratively impractical. 

Comparative  Analtsis 

I.  individual  and  general  passport 
restrictions 
A.  Under  the  Fulbrlght  bill  an  individual 
citizen  may  be  restrained  In  his  travel  and 
denied  a  passport  only  If  (sec.  7)  — 

( 1 )  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
citizen's  travel  or  activities  abroad  will 
violate  United  States  laws;  or 

(2)  he  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  ordered  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  register,  or  he  has  recently 
terminated  such  membership  under  circum- 
stances Indicating  that  he  continues  to  act 
in  furtherance  of  the  interests  and  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
such  organization;  or 

(3)  he  has  not  satisfied  his  debt  to  the 
Government  arising  out  of  an  advance  of 
public  funds  to  pay  for  his  transportation 
back  to  the  United  States  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion. 

The  travel  of  all  citizens  may  be  restrained 
and  passporu  limited  in  validity  with  respect 
to  certain  places  or  countries,  provided  the 
President  declares  that  travel  there  should  be 
restricted  In  the  national  interest  (sees.  8 
and  10).  It  is  not  clear  from  the  biU  (sec. 
8  (a)  and  sec.  10)  whether  a  Presidential 
declaration  is  necessary  as  to  places  where 
armed  hostilities  are  in  progress  or  as  to 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  is 
at  war.  In  any  event,  the  President's  declara- 
tion must  be  reported,  with  reasons  there- 
for, to  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees, and  is  valid  only  for  1  year  unless 
extended  by  statute  (sec.  10) . 

As  the  language  covering  both  Individual 
and  general  restrictions  Is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  (sees.  7  and  8).  exceptions 
may  apparently  be  made  In  the  Secretary's 
discretion.  Exceptions  from  general  restric- 
tions for  individuals  and  for  classes,  such  as 
professional  news  gatherers  and  doctors  on 
medical  mlaalons,  would  be  expressly  author- 
ized (sec.  8  (b)), 

B.  Under  the  Hennlnfa  bill,  an  individual 
national  may  be  denlad  a  passport  if  (sto, 
104)  — 

(1)  h«  Ift  ft  mombtf  of  th*  OommunUt 
Party  or  any  orgftniafttlon  whl«h  U  r«f  Ut«r*d 
or  M  to  whUdi  thorc  U  In  Ifei  ft  final  ordor 
of  th«  »ubt«r*lv«  A«ttyltl««  OonWol  l^of^rt^  '•• 
auirinf  r»gi#tf»tlon  with  tho  Attornoy  Oon- 
•rftt  oT  th«  VnitMl  fUtM  ft«  ft  OofumunUi' 
Mtion,  Oommttnlot-ffont  or  OommunUt- 
InAltffttod  ofiftnlftftWmi,  or  who  hfti  torml' 
nfttod  »tt«h  mMnboffhlp  un4#f  wtrti  olroum- 
ffunooft  ft«  to  wftfTftnt  ttio  ftonolutlon  thftt  bo 
oontlnttof  to  ftot  lb  furtborftboo  ot  tho  lb- 
toTMU  ot  tho  Oommublot  Biovomont  or  rbo, 
rofftfdloa*  of  tb«  formftl  dtftto  ot  hU  ftmtl*- 
tlon  with  tbo  OobMbunUt  Fftfty,  tbfftfM  m 


activities  which  support  the  Communist 
movement  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
show  that  he  has  engaged  in  such  activities 
as  a  result  of  direction,  domination,  or  con- 
trol exercised  over  him  by  the  Communist 
movement; 

(2)  he  has  been  formally  charged  with  a 
felony  or  with  treason; 

(3)  he  Is  a  convicted  criminal  at  liberty 
on  ball  pending  appeal  from  his  convic- 
tion. 

As  to  ps^sport  restrictions  of  a  general 
nature,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  designate 
a  foreign  country  as  unsafe  for  travel,  and 
the  country's  name  shall  be  stamped  on 
passports,  if  the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations 
or  disturbances  in  the  foreign  country  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  extending  nor- 
mal protection  to  citizens  traveling  there 
(sec.  401). 

In  time  of  war  or  when  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities,  the 
President  may  impose  more  stringent  travel 
restrictions  by  regulations  (sees.  403,  404). 

The  Secretary  of  State  would  have  discre- 
tion to  issue  a  passport  to  an  individual  na- 
tional otherwise  barred  provided  that  issu- 
ance is  determined  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest (sec.  105). 

Holders  of  passports  which  list  countries 
declared  "unsafe  for  travel"  would  neverthe- 
less be  entitled  to  visit  those  unsafe  coun- 
tries by  filing  a  waiver  of  United  States  pro- 
tection (sec.  402). 

C.  The  present  practice  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  governed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  (22  C.  F.  R.  sees.  51.135 
and  51.136),  the  text  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  attached  circular. 

n.  criminal  provisions 

A.  Fulbrlght  bin : 

(1)  Nonemergency:  No  penalties  except 
those  presently  in  force. 

(2)  War  or  national  emergency:  No  penalty 
except  those  presently  in  force.  As  the  bill 
does  not  provide  for  repeal  of  the  present 
travel  control  statute,  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  latter  might  remain  in  force. 

B.  Hennings  bill  : 

( 1 )  Nonemergency : 

(a)  The  bill  does  not  purport  to  repeal 
present  penalties  for  misuse  of  passport  or 
false  statement  on  application. 

(b)  Travel  to  Eastern  Hemisphere  with- 
out passport:   1  year  and/or  $1,000. 

(c)  Entry  into  an  area  designated  "unsafe 
for  travel"  without  having  waived  protec- 
tion :  1  year  and  /or  $1 .000. 

(2)  When  United  States  at  war  or  en- 
gaged in  combat : 

Travel  in  violation  of  Presidential  regula- 
tions: 5  years  and /or  $5,000  (felony) . 

No  provision  for  statute  of  limitations  for 
new  penalties  under  (1)  (b)  and  (cj,  and 
under (2). 

C.  Present  laws: 

(1)  Nonemergency  (18  U.  S.  C.  1541-1544) : 
Five  years  and/or  $2,000  for: 

(a)  false  statement  In  application  for 
passport  and  uee  thereof; 

(b)  use  of  conditional  paasport  after  con- 
dition occurs; 

(c)  misuse. 

Ten-year  eUtute  of  limitations. 

(2)  War  or  national  emerftncy  (S  U.  8.  0. 
1189):  _  .    . 

rive  years  and /or  $8,000  for  otttMt  tlml- 

Iftf  to  tboM  undsr  ( 1 ) . 

A.  rulbrifthtbill; 

(})  l«on«m«'ft*n«y;  Won*!  Doptrtm^n* 
muH  brini  »iiit  within  M  dayt  »ftOf  donifti, 

<3)  Wftfof  iifttwmftltiborjpnor!      ^,    ^ 

U)  fr»m  mny  »pp#»l  D#p*ftm4mt'«  d^ 
nui  to  ft  "boftf'd  of  pft##port  fPP**!^'  w****** 
tho  Dopftftmont  muMi  Protrt4onUftl  m  d— 
pftrtmMitftt  nil«i  of  proc^lurt,  9^9onYiM 
rlfhu  of  notlo«,  h^wlni  ftnd  ooubftol,  Wotloo 
DWiot  ooniolb  wiauiobt  roft^mft, 

(b)  Mo  ttms  limit  on  potton*  right  to 
r$4U0ft  boftflnf . 
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(c)  Time  Tlmlt  of  30  days  on  Depertment 
to  render  decUlon  after  close  of  hearing. 

( d )  JurUdlctlon  of  board : 

(1)  Geographic  grounds  of  general  appUca- 
bnity  as  well  as  personal  grounds. 

(U)    Doubtful  as  to  citizenship  questions. 

B.  Hennlngs  bill: 

(1)  Nonemergency  denials: 

Person  has  80  days  after  denial  either  In 
Department  or  In  field,  to  request  hearing 
before  Passport  Review  Board  (five  depart- 
mental offlcers  chosen  by  Secretary  and  re- 
sponsible to  him).  Reasons  for  denial  must 
be  stated  as  specifically  as  national  security 
permits.  Board  makes  rules,  to  be  approved 
by  Secretary.  Person  has  right  to  notice, 
hearing,  personal  appearance,  counsel,  to  of- 
fer evidence,  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and 
to  examine  all  evidence  consistent  with  na- 
tional security.  Hearing  must  be  held  In  30 
days  unless  person  waives  the  time  limit. 
Board  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  denial 
grounds.  Including  citizenship.  Board's  rul- 
ing final  administrative  action. 

(2)  United  States  Involvement  in  war  or 
hostilities:  Pesldent  may  change  foregoing 
by  regulation. 

C.  Present  practice: 

The  Department's  practice  Is  governed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals  (22 
C.  F.  R.  sees.  51.137  51  141,  sees.  51151- 
51  170).  the  text  of  which  Is  set  forth  In  the 
attached  circulars.  In  passport  denial  cases, 
the  Secretary  of  State  makes  factual  find- 
ings sufficient  to  bring  the  applicant  within 
a  particular  provision  of  the  regulations 
limiting  pas.sport  issuance.  Moreover,  Lf  the 
Secretary's  findings  are  based  (in  whole  or  in 
material  part)  on  secret  Information  not 
disclosed  to  the  applicant,  the  applicant  Is 
Informed  whether  the  reasons  for  non-dis- 
closure pertain  to  internal  security  or  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and,  with  as  much 
particularity  as  In  the  Secretary's  Judgment 
the  circumstances  permit,  the  nature  of  the 
reasons  for  nondisclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

IV.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

A.  Fulbrlght: 

(1)  Nonemergency  situation:  Department 
must  sue  in  district  court  at  citizen's  resi- 
dence within  30  days  after  denial  to  estab- 
llsli  reasonable  cause  for  the  denial. 

(2)  War  or  emergency  situation:  Citizen 
can  B\ie  Secretary  In  district  court  for  his 
residence,  appealing  from  Department's  final 
decision  after  hearing  before  board  of  pass- 
port appeals.  No  time  limit  on  bringing  of 
such  action. 

B.  Hennlngs: 

( 1 )  Nonemergency  situation :  Person  may 
appeal  decision  of  Passport  Review  Board 
(not  the  Secretary)  to  District  Court  for 
District   of  Columbia.      No  time   limit. 

(2)  War  or  hostilities  situation:  Presiden- 
tial re^ilatlon  would  supersede  any  contrary 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

C.  Present  law:  Citizens  denied  passport 
facilities  must  be  accorded  due  process,  both 
substantive  (rea.sonable  grounds)  and  pro- 
cedural (due  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard ) . 

V.    OPERATIONS 

A.  Application: 

(1)  Present: 

(a)  Any  question  authorized  by  regulation. 

(b)  Application  must  be  under  oath  or 
affirmation. 

(2)  Fulbrlght: 

(a)  Only  citizenship  data. 

(b)  No  verification  requirement. 

(3)  Hennings: 

(a)  Any  question  authorized  by  regulation. 

( b )  Application  must  be  verified. 

B.  Issuance: 
(1)   Present: 

(a)  No  time  limit  on  lastianee  after  re- 
ceipt of  completed  application;  present  av- 
erage is  4Va  to  5  days. 


(b)  Secretary  Isruee  In  United  State>; 
Foreign  Service  offlcers  Issue  in  foreign 
countries;  executive  offlcers  in  insular  pos- 
sessions and  trust  terrftorles. 

(c)  Family  group  passports  are  Issued 
upon  request,  including  unmarried  children 
under  21. 

(2)  Fulbrlght: 

(a)  Mtist  be  Issued  (or  denied)  within  30 
days  after  application. 

(b)  Only   Department  may  issue. 

(c)  Family  group  passports,  including 
children  under  16,  may  be  Issued  on  request 
of  head  of  family. 

(d)  Group   passports  cannot  be  required. 

(3)  Hennings: 

(a)  Must  be  Issued  (or  denied)  within  80 
days  after  receipt  of  completed  application. 

(b)  Can  be  issued  by  Secretary,  Foreign 
Service  offlcers,  and  executive  offlcers  of  in- 
sular possessions  and  trust  territories. 

C.  To  whom  iFsued; 

(1)  Present:  nationals. 

(2)  Fulbrlpht:    citizens. 

(3)  Hennings:  nationals. 

D.  Fees: 

(1)  Present: 

(a)  Application:  91;   no  exceptions. 

(b)  Issuance:    $9,    certain   exceptions. 

(c)  Renewal:   $5. 

(2)  Fulbrlght: 

(a)  Issuance:  no  higher  thnn  cost  of  Is- 
suance. 

(3)  Hennings: 

(a)  Application:    |2;   no  exceptions. 

(b)  Issuance:    $9;    certain   exceptions. 
(c»    Renewal:   $5. 

E    Validity: 

(1)  Present: 

(a)  Two  years,  renewable  for  2  years. 

(b)  May   be   limited   In   duration. 

(2)  Fulbrlght: 

(a)  Three    years,    not   renewable. 

(b)  May   not  be  limited   in  duration. 

(3)  Heniiln^'s: 

(a»    Three  years,  renewable  for  3  years. 

(b)  May  be  limited  in  duration  only  If 
Issued  as  an  exception  in  national  Interest 
to  Communist  or  criminal. 


STrPPUBMrMT  TO  Passpost  Rbout-ations  — 
Title  22,  FoaEiON  Relations — Chapter  I, 
Department  or  State —Part  51.  Pass- 
POHTS — Subpart  B.  Regulations  of  the 
Secretart    or   State 

(Regulations  of  Augu.it  28.  1952,  as  amended 
on  January  10,  1956) 

51.135.  Limitation  on  Issuance  of  pass- 
ports to  persons  supporting  Communist 
movement:  In  order  to  promote  the  na- 
tional Interest  by  a.^surlng  that  persons  who 
support  the  world  Communist  movement  of 
which  the  Communist  Party  Is  an  Integral 
unit  may  not.  through  urc  of  United  States 
passports,  further  the  purposes  of  that 
movement,  no  passport,  except  one  llnrtted 
for  direct  and  Immediate  return  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  issued  to: 

(a)  Persons  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  who  have  recently  termi- 
nated such  membership  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  warrant  the  conclusion — not 
otherwise  rebutted  by  the  evidence — that 
they  continue  to  act  In  furtherance  of  the 
Interests  and  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Commvmist  Party; 

(b)  Persons,  regardless  of  the  formal  state 
of  their  affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party, 
who  engage  In  activities  which  support  the 
Communist  movement  tinder  such  circum- 
stances as  to  warrant  the  conclusion — not 
otherwise  rebutted  by  the  evidence — that 
they  have  engaged  In  such  activities  as  a 
result  of  direction,  domination,  or  control 
exercised  over  tbem  by  the  Communist 
movement. 

(c)  Persons,  regardless  of  the  formal  state 
of  their  affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party, 
as  to  whom  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
balance  of  all  the  evidence,  that  they  are 
going  abroad  to  engage  in  activities  which 


will  advance  the  Communist  movement  for 
the  purpose,  knowingly  and  willfully  of  ad- 
vancing that  movement. 

61.138.  Limitations  on  Ismiance  of  pass- 
ports to  certain  other  persons:  In  order  to 
promote  and  safeguard  the  interesta  of  the 
United  States,  passport  facilities,  except  for 
direct  and  immediate  return  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  refused  to  a  person  when  it 
appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  person's  activities  abroad 
would:  (1)  Violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  (2)  be  prejudicial  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations:  or  (3)  otherwise 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

61  137  Notification  to  person  whose  pass- 
port application  is  tentatively  disapproved: 
A  person  whose  passport  application  it  ten- 
tatively disapproved  under  the  provisions  of 
51  135  or  51  138  will  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  tentative  refusal,  and  of  the  reasons  on 
which  It  is  based,  as  specifically  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Department  of  State  secu- 
rity considerations  permit.  He  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request,  and  before  such  refusal 
becomes  final,  to  present  his  case  and  all 
relevant  Information  Informally  to  the  Pass- 
port Division.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  appear 
In  person  before  a  hearing  officer  of  the 
Pasrpcrt  Division,  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  He  will,  upon  request,  confirm  his 
oral  statements,  in  an  affidavit  for  the  record. 
After  the  applicant  has  presented  his  care, 
the  Passport  Division  will  review  the  record, 
and  after  consultation  with  other  Interested 
offices,  advise  the  applicant  of  the  dcclcton. 
If  the  decision  is  adverse,  such  advice  will  t)e 
In  writing  and  shall  state  the  rearons  on 
which  the  decl.'lon  is  based  as  speclflcally  as 
within  the  Judgment  of  the  Department  of 
State  security  limitations  permit  Such  ad- 
vice shall  ab-o  inform  the  applicant  of  his 
rl^ht  to  appeal  under  51.138. 

51.138.  Appeal  by  passport  applicant:  In 
the  event  of  a  decision  adverse  to  the  appli- 
cant, he  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  his  case 
to  the  Duard  of  Pas&purt  Appeals  provided 
for  In  51  139. 

51  139.  Creation  and  functions  of  Board  of 
Passport  Appeals:  Tiiere  is  hereby  estab- 
ll.shcd  wlthlu  the  Department  of  State  a 
Board  of  Pu&sport  Appeals,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  ttie  Board,  cumpK>sed  of  not  less 
tlian  three  offlcers  of  the  Department  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  The 
Board  shall  act  on  all  appeals  under  51  138. 
Tlie  Board  shall  adopt  and  make  p\:bllc  its 
own  rules  of  procedures,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  provide  that  Us 
duties  In  any  cafe  may  be  {lerformed  by  a 
panel  of  not  less  than  three  members  acting 
by  majority  determination  The  rules  shall 
accord  applicant  the  right  to  a  hearing  and 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  shall  ac- 
cord applicant  and  each  witness  the  right  to 
Inspect  the  transcript  of  his  own  testimony. 

51  140.  Duty  of  Board  to  advise  Secretary 
of  State  on  action  for  dltpoeltlon  of  sp- 
pealed  cases:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
B<iard,  on  all  the  evidence,  to  advise  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  action  It  finds  necessary-  and 
proper  to  the  dlfposltlnn  of  cases  appealed  to 
it,  and  to  this  end  the  Board  may  first  call 
for  clarification  of  the  record,  further  In- 
vestigation, or  other  action  consistent  with 
Its  duties. 

51  141.  Bases  for  findings  of  fact  by  Board: 
(a)  In  making  or  reviewing  findings  of  fact, 
the  Board,  and  all  others  with  responsibility 
for  so  doing  under  51  135  51  143.  shall  be 
convinced  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, as  would  a  trial  court  In  a  civil  case. 

(b)  Consistent  and  prolonged  adherence 
to  the  Communist  Party  line  on  a  variety  of 
issues  and  through  shifts  and  changes  of 
that  line  will  suffice,  prima  facie,  to  support 
a  finding  under  51  135  (b). 

51  142.  Oath  or  affirmation  by  applicant  aa 
to  membership  In  Communist  Party:  At  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Passport  Di- 
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vision  or  before  the  Board,  If  it  Is  deemed 
necessary,  the  applicant  may  be  required,  as 
a  part  of  bis  application,  to  subacribe,  under 
oath  or  afflnnation,  to  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  present  or  past  memtxrship  in  the 
Communist  Party.  If  applicant  states  that 
he  is  a  Communist,  refusal  of  a  passport  in 
his  case  will  be  without  further  proceedings. 
61  143  Applicability  of  aections  61.137- 
61  142:  Except  for  action  taken  by  reason  of 
noncttlzenship  or  geographical  limitations  of 
general  applicability  necessitated  by  foreign 
policy  considerations,  the  provisions  of 
61  137-51.142  shall  apply  in  any  case  where 
the  person  affected  takes  issue  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  In  granting,  refusing, 
restricting,  withdrawing,  canceling,  revoking, 
extending,  renewing,  or  In  any  other  fashion 
or  degree  affecting  the  ability  of  such  person 
to  receive  or  use  a  passport. 

CoDB  or  Pedcral  Regulations — Title  22, 
FoRdCN  Relations — Chapter  I,  Depart- 
ment OP  Statr — Past  51.  Pa»sport8 — Sub- 
past  B,  RxouLATioNs  or  THE  Secrxtart  op 
STA-rR 

auLxs  or  the  boapd  or  passport  appeals  ' 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Passport  Appeals  by  the  Regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  on  August 
28.  1953  (17  Federal  Register  8013;  22  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  51  139),  and  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  paragraph  12fl  of  Executive  Order 
No  7858.  issued  on  March  31.  1948  (3  Fed- 
eral Register  681;  22  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations 51.77).  under  authority  of  section  1 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  3.  1926 
(44  Stat.  887;  22  U.  S  C.  211  (ai),  the 
regulations  issued  on  March  31.  1938  (de- 
partmental order  749)  as  amended  (22  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  51  101  through  51  143) 
are  hereby  further  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Pass- 
port Appeals  as  adopted  by  the  Board,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  incorporation 
as  sections  61  151  through  51  170  of  subpart 
B  or  part  61  of  22  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
t  Ions : 

Sec.  51  151.  OrganlRatlon  of  Board. 
Sec.   61  153.  Decisions  of  the  Board. 
Sec.  61  153.  Coun'el  to  the  Board. 
Sec    51  154.  Examiner. 
Sec.   61  155    Chairman. 

Sec.  61166    Prior  administrative  remedies. 
Sec    61  157.   Petition. 
Sec.  51  158.  Delivery  of  papers. 
8?c.  61  159.  Notice  of  hearing. 
Sec.   51  160.   Appearance. 
Sec    61  161     Applicant's  attorney, 
fee.  61.162.  Supplementary    information    to 

applicant. 
Sec.  51  163.  Hearlnps. 
Sec.  61.164.  Admissibility. 
Sec.  61.166.  Argumentation. 
Sec.  61  168.  Privacy  of  hearings. 
Sec.  61.167.  Misbehavior  before  Board. 
Sec.  61.168.  Transcript  of  hearings. 
Sec.  61.169.  Notice  of  decision. 
Sec.  51.170.  Probative  value  of  evidence. 

Authority:  section  61.151  through  section 
61  170  Usued  under  section  1.  44  Statutes 
887.  title  22.  United  BUtes  Code  section 
211   (a). 

Section  61.151.  Organization  of  Board: 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  appoint  a  Board 
of  Passport  Appeals  consisting  of  three  or 
more  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  assure  that  there  is  assigned 
to  hear  the  appeal  of  any  applicant  a  panel 
of  not  less  than  three  members  Including 
himself  or  his  designee  as  presiding  officer, 
which  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Section  61152.  Decisions  of  the  Board: 
Decision*  shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Voting 
may  be  either  in  open  or  closed  session  on 
any  question  except  recommendations  under 
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■eetlon  81.140,  which  shall  be  In  cloeed  ses- 
sion. Decisions  under  section  61.140  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  signed  by  all  par- 
ticipating members  of  the  Board. 

Section  61.163.  Counsel  to  the  Board:  A 
counsel,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board 
for  the  scheduling  and  presentation  of  cases, 
aid  in  legal  and  procedural  matters,  infor- 
mation to  the  applicant  as  to  his  procedural 
rights  before  the  Board,  maintenance  of 
records  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Board 
or  the  Chairman,  on  Its  behalf,  may  de- 
termine. 

Section  51.154.  Examiner:  The  Board  may, 
within  its  discretion,  apptolnt  an  examiner 
in  any  case,  who  may,  with  respect  to  such 
case,  be  vested  with  any  or  all  authority 
vested  In  the  Board  or  Its  presiding  officer, 
subject  to  review  and  final  decision  by  the 
Board,  but,  an  applicant  shall  not  be  denied 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  unless  he  expressly  waives  It. 

Section  51.155.  Chairman:  The  Chairman. 
or  his  designee,  shall  preside  at  all  hearings 
of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  empowered  in  all 
reipects  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  pass  upon  all  issues  relating  there- 
to. The  Chairman,  or  his  designee,  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations. 

Section  51.156.  Prior  administrative  reme- 
dies: It  is  required  that  prior  to  petitioning 
for  an  appeal,  an  applicant  shall  (1)  exhaust 
the  administrative  remedies  available  in  the 
Paspport  Office,  as  set  out  In  section  51.137, 
and  (2)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 51.142,  as  a  part  of  his  application,  if 
deemed    necessary    by    the    Passport   Office. 

Section  51  157.  Petition:  An  applicant  de- 
siring to  take  an  appeal  shall,  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  receipt  of  the  advice  of 
adverse  decision  by  the  Passport  Office  file 
with  tlie  Board  a  written  petition  under  oath 
or  affirmation  which  shall,  in  plain  and  con- 
cl£e  language,  refute  or  explain  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Pacspwrt  Office  for  its  decision. 

Section  51.158.  Delivery  of  papers:  Peti- 
tions or  other  papers  for  the  attention  of  the 
Board  may  be  delivered  personally,  by  reg- 
istered mall,  or  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  at  the  address  to  be 
Stated  In  the  advice  of  adverse  action  fur- 
nished applicant  by  the  Passport  Office. 

Sjctlon  51  159.  Notice  of  hearing:  Ap- 
plicant shall  receive  not  less  than  5  cal- 
endar days'  notice  in  writing  of  the  sched- 
uled date  and  place  of  hearing  which  shall 
be  set  for  a  time  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receipt  by  the  Board  of  applicant's  petition. 

Section  51.160.  Appearance:  Any  party 
to  any  proceedings  before  the  Board  may 
appear  in  i>erson.  or  by  or  with  his  attorney, 
who  must  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  practice 
before  the  Board. 

Section  61.161.  Applicant's  attorney:  (a) 
Attorneys  at  law  in  good  standing  who  are 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Federal 
courts  or  before  the  courts  of  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  may  practice 
before  the  Board. 

(b)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  whose  official  duties  have,  in 
fact,  included  participation  in  the  investiga- 
tion, preparation,  presentation,  decision  or 
review  of  cases  of  the  class  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals 
shall,  within  2  years  after  the  termlna- 
atlon  of  such  duties  appear  as  attorney  in 
behalf  of  an  applicant  in  any  case  of  such 
nature,  nor  shall  any  one  appear  as  such 
attorney  in  a  case  of  such  class  if  in  the 
course  of  prior  Government  service  he  has 
dealt  with  any  aspects  of  the  applicant's  ac- 
tivities relevant  to  a  determination  of  that 
case 

Section  B1.I62.  Supplementary  Information 
to  applicant:  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is 
to  permit  applicant  to  present  all  informa- 
tion relevant  and  material  to  the  decision  in 
his  case.   Applicant  may,  at  the  time  of  filing 


his  petition,  address  a  request  in  writing  to 
the  Board  for  such  additional  information  or 
explanation  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  his  case.  In  conformity  with 
the  relevant  laws  and  regulations,  the  Board 
shall  pass  proir.ptly  and  finally  UF>on  all  such 
requests  and  ahall  advise  applicant  of  its 
decision.  The  Board  shall  take  whatever 
action  it  deems  necessary  to  insure  the  ap- 
plicant of  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  his 
case. 

Section  51.163.  Hearings:  The  Passport  file 
and  any  other  pertinent  Government  files 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  evidence 
in  each  case  without  testimony  or  other  for- 
mality as  to  admissibility.  Such  files  may 
not  be  examined  by  the  applicant,  except  tne 
applicant  may  examine  his  application  or 
any  paper  which  he  has  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  his  application  or  appeal.  The 
applicant  may  appear  and  testify  in  his  own 
behalf,  be  represented  by  counsel  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  51.161,  present  wit- 
nesses and  offer  other  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  applicant  and  all  witnesses  may 
be  cross-examined  by  any  member  of  the 
Board  or  Its  counsel.  If  anj  witness  whom 
the  applicant  wishes  to  call  is  unable  to 
appear  personally,  the  Board  may.  In  Its 
discretion,  accept  an  affidavit  by  him  or 
order  evidence  to  be  taken  by  deposition. 
Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any 
person  designated  by  the  Board  and  such 
designee  Is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  for  the  purpose  of  the 
depositions.  The  Board  shall  conduct  the 
hearing  proceedings  In  such  manner  as 
to  protect  from  disclosure  Information  af- 
fecting the  national  security  or  tending  to 
disclose  or  compromise  investigative  sources 
or  methods. 

Section  51.164.  Admissibility:  The  Board 
and  the  applicant  may  introduce  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Board  deems  proper.  Formal 
rules  of  evidence  shall  not  apply,  but  reason- 
able restrictions  shall  be  imposed  as  to  the 
relevancy,  competency,  and  materiality  of 
evidence  presented  to  the  Passport  Office's 
stated  reasons  for  its  decision  and  or  to  the 
application  of  section  51.135  or  section  51.136 
to  applicant's  case. 

Section  51.165.  Arg;umentatlon :  All  argu- 
mentation shall  be  directed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  passport  regulations  to  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case  The  Board 
will  permit  no  oral  argument  or  motions 
relative  to  the  legality  or  propri^y  of  the 
hearing  or  other  procedures  of  the  Board. 
Submission  of  such  argument  or  motions 
will  be  confined  to  the  filing  of  written 
briefs,  objections,  or  motions  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  Tlie  Board  will  not 
undertake  to  consider  any  such  motion  or 
contention. 

Section  51.166.  Privacy  of  hearings:  Hear- 
ings shall  be  private.  There  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings  only  the  members  of 
the  Board,  Board's  counsel,  official  stenogra- 
phers, departmental  employees  concerned,  the 
applicant,  his  counsel,  and  the  witnesses. 
Witnesses  shall  be  present  at  the  hearing 
only  while  actually  giving  testimony. 

Section  51.167.  Misbehavior  before  Board: 
If,  In  the  course  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Board,  an  applicant  or  attorney  is  guilty  of 
misbehavior,  he  may  be  excluded  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  the  hearing.  In 
addition,  he  may  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  any  other  case  before  the 
Board. 

Section  51.168.  Transcript  of  hearings: 
A  complete  verbatim  stenographic  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  hearings  by  qualified  re- 
porters, and  the  transcript  shall  constitute 
a  permanent  part  of  the  record.  Up>on  re- 
quest, the  applicant  and  each  witness  shall 
have  the  right  to  inspect  the  transcript  of 
his  own  testimony. 

Section  51.169.  Notice  of  decision:  The 
Board  shall  communicate  the  action  recom- 
mended under  section  61.140  on  all  cases  ap- 
pealed to  it.  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte.    The 
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decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rtiaTl  be 
notified  m  writing  to  the  applicant.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  the  applicant  aa 
promptly  as  possible  after  his  bearing  before 
the  Board. 

Section  61.170.  Probative  ralue  of  evi- 
dence; In  determining  whether  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the 
denial  of  a  passport  the  Board  shall  consider 
the  entire  record,  Including  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing  and  such  confidential  In- 
formation as  It  may  have  In  Its  possession. 
The  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
inability  of  the  applicant  to  meet  Informa- 
tion of  which  he  has  not  been  advised,  spe- 
cifically or  In  detail,  or  to  attack  the  credi- 
bility of  confidential  Informants. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals, 
December  30,  1953. 

Thrttston  B.   Mortow. 
Chairvian,  Board  of  Passport  Appeals. 
John  Foster  I>ulle.s. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Date:  January  4.  1954. 


EDUCATION  INSIDE  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  expressed  before 
this  body  the  importance  of  education  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  dedicating  ourselves  to  education 
so  that  every  child  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  highest  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  which  he  is  capable 
and  of  making  his  ability  available  to 
the  advancement  and  defense  of  our 
country. 

Our  schools  are  designed  to  prepare 
youth  for  our  way  of  life.  We  have  re- 
cently begun  to  wonder  what  the  Rus- 
sian schools  are  doing.  Now,  we  have 
an  unbiased  answer — one  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  members  of  an  Ameri- 
can survey  team  of  education  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  initial  and  prelimi- 
nary report  was  today  presented  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  before  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  Commis- 
sioner Derthick's  address  entitled  "The 
Russian  Race  for  Knowledge."  together 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official 
United  States  Office  of  Education  team 
to  study  education  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
and  the  original  annoiuicement  of  the 
initiation  of  this  survey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Russian   Race  for  Knowledge 
(By    Lawrence    G.    Derthick.    United    States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
President    Horner,    members    of    the   Press 
Club,  and  guests,  we  have  Just  returned  from 
a  month-long  study  of  the  schools  in   the 
v.s.s.n. 

What  we  have  seen  ha.s  amazed  us  In  one 
outstanding  particular:  we  were  simply  not 
prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  as  a  nation.  Is  committed  to  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  national  advancement. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  saw  Indication  after 
indication  of  what  we  could  only  conclude 
amounted  to  a  total  conunltment  to  educa- 
tion. Our  major  reaction  therefore  Is  one 
of  astonishment — and  I  choose  the  word 
carefully — at  the  extent  to  which  this  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished.     For  what  it  Is 


worth,   10  American  educators  came  tw«y 
sobered  by  what  they  saw. 

Here  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  thU 
total  Soviet  commitment  to  education: 

Classes  are  of  reasonable  size. 

Teachers  are  choeen  on  a  highly  eelectlve 
basis — we  saw  no  Indication  of  any  shortage. 

Foreign  languages  are  widely  taught. 

The  educational  process  extends  after 
school  hours  and  during  the  summer  under 
professional  direction. 

Teachers  and  principals  have  an  abundance 
of  staff  assistance:  curriculum  expert-s.  doc- 
tors, nurses,  laboratory  assistants,  and  so 
forth. 

School  money  Is  available  to  do  the  Job. 
We  were  told  repeatedly,  "A  child  can  be 
born  healthy  but  he  cannot  be  born  edu- 
cated." 

Responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  achieve- 
ment of  their  children  rests  with  the  par- 
ents, who  participate  regularly  In  school 
affairs. 

These  factors  insure  vigor  and  quality  In 
any  school  system,  whether  In  a  communistic 
society  or  a  democracy. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  preliminary  report 
Our  team  of  10  has  covered  so  much  grdund 
In  such  a  short  time  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  detailed  analysis  necessary  for 
carefiU  Judgments  In  a  number  of  areas. 
As  soon  as  possible  we  plan  to  publish  a  com- 
prehensive report — part  of  the  continuing 
study  of  Russian  education  to  which  many 
other  groups  will  contribute. 

Our  hosts  were  most  cooperative.  Minister 
of  Education  Afanasenko.  at  our  very  f^rst 
meeting,  smilingly  referred  to  the  closed  cur- 
tains In  his  ofllce.  saying.  "This  Is  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  movie  cameras.  You  will 
find  no  Iron  Curtain  about  our  schools." 

This  prediction  was  confirmed.  We  were 
impressed  by  the  apparent  Interest  of  the 
Russians  In  the  cultural  exchange  with  the 
United  States.  In  theaters  and  on  the  streets, 
as  well  as  In  the  schools  and  on  campuses, 
we  were  greeted  with  great  Interest,  reflect- 
ing Russian  curiosity  about  things  Amerl- 
c.in.  In  Leningrad,  for  example,  we  saw  lines 
that,  we  were  told,  had  waited  all  night  long 
to  buy  tickets  to  the  Philadelphia  Symphony. 

Despite  our  limited  time  we  were  anxious 
to  obtain  a  cross  section  view  and  asked  for 
a  schedule  that  turned  out  to  be  exceed- 
ingly strenuous,  even  with  a  chartered  air- 
plane and  night  travel  of  nearly  7,000  miles 
around  the  Soviet  Union,  In  addition  to  our 
studies  In  the  Moscow  area  which  Itself 
Involves  a  school  system  comparable  in  size 
and  complexity  to  that  of  Chicago,  111. 

We  were  In  some  areas  seldom.  If  ever, 
visited  by  Americans  since  the  war.  We 
visited  in  the  Tartar  Republic  at  Kazan; 
Sverdlovsk,  the  Pittsburgh  of  Russia,  in  the 
Urals  and  Siberia;  Alma  Ata  and  Tashkent 
in  Kazakstan;  and  Nzbekistan  down  close  to 
the  borders  of  China  and  Afghanistan.  Then 
we  traveled  to  Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 
Minsk  in  Byelorussia,  to  Leningrad  and  back 
to  Moscow  for  the  final  work.  We  saw 
schools  In  operation  from  the  nursery 
through  the  university  and  their  extensive 
program  of  complementary  educational  ;  i- 
tlvities.  The  delegation  visited  two  collec- 
tive farms,  saw  Industrial  operations  and 
toured  museums  and  galleries  as  a  part  of 
the  total  U.  S.  S.  R.  educational  endeavor. 

In  Leningrad  we  saw  a  typical  example  of 
the  Soviet  drive  for  knowledge.  Here  70,000 
men  and  women  In  full-time  Jobs  are  on 
double  shifts — but  the  second  shift  Is  spent 
as  full-time  students  In  regularly  established 
schools  operating  day  and  night  to  fit  their 
Jobs.  From  this  and  other  observations  it 
seems  clear  that  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  working  youth  and  adult«  education  has 
not  ended;  not  only  do  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  secondary  school,  but  also 
a  great  proportion  continue  right  on  through 
the    higher    institutions    of    learning.     And 


then  other  tens  of  thouM.ndi  take  the  popu- 
las  correspondence  courses. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  saw  no  evidence 
of  any  teacher  shortage.  Teacher  workloads 
and  other  working  conditions  are  advan- 
tageous. Teacher  preatlge  U  high;  aalarlea 
are  at  the  levels  of  those  of  doctors  and 
engineers,  in  fact,  a  fully  trained  doctor 
and  nume  are  regular  members  of  each 
school  stall;  only  the  best  are  chosen  to 
teach— 1  out  of  8  who  apply. 

We  saw  scientific  research  eatabllshments 
with  trained  stalT  running  Into  the  thou- 
sands, and  with  excellent  planu  and  equip- 
ment. We  saw.  of  course,  the  skyscraper 
university  In  Moscow  with  lU  lavish  appoint- 
ments and  Its  ultramodern  equipment.  We 
noted  the  expansion  of  universities  every- 
where, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
we  were  impressed  by  the  quantity  and  num- 
ber of  child-care  centers  and  kindergartens. 

The  Importance  of  science  In  Soviet  edu- 
cation Is  a  matter  which  U  unqueatloned. 
Biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy 
are  required  of  every  pupil  regardless  of  his 
Individual  Interests  or  aFplratlons. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  the  largest 
Soviet  Republic  told  us  that  plaiu  were 
under  way  to  Introduce  greater  variety 
into  their  curriculum.  The  emphasis  upon 
a  uniform  academic  curriculum  weighted 
heavily  with  mathematics  and  science  la  be- 
ing modified,  somewhat  In  favor  of  poly- 
technic courses  and  Industrial  practice.  The 
contemplated  program  will  add  an  11th  year, 
and  decrease  slightly  the  number  of  lessons 
In  mathematics,  science,  and  the  human- 
ities. All  pupils  In  grades  9.  10  and  11  will 
be  required  U)  spend  3  days  In  fchool  and 
3  days  In  agricultural  and  lndu6trUd  work 
experience  outside  the  school. 

Incidentally,  we  were  Interested  to  note 
that  driver  training  Is  being  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  practical  ccurse  work  In  the  sec- 
ondary school,  and  this  in  a  country  where 
one  must  wait  at  least  a  year  for  his  auto- 
mobile. 

The  avowed  goal  of  the  planned  changes 
Is  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  skilled  workers 
Immediately  upon  graduation,  also  to  Insure 
the  conditioning  of  every  child  to  produc- 
tion work. 

We  witnessed  an  education-centered  econ- 
omy—  planned,  and  developing  In  atages, 
with  the  emphasis  upon  the  collecuve  rather 
than  the  individual  needs  of  the  people. 
While  the  Soviet  system  Imposes  uniform- 
ity, the  Soviet  education  adjusts  itseU  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  Developmental 
programs  are  encouraged  In  limited  numbers 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  as  part  of 
the  process  In  a  planned  economy  and  a 
planned  culture. 

Our  delegation  was  critical  of  the  stereo- 
typed concepts  of  culture  and  esthetics 
which  we  encountered  and  the  lack  of  em- 
phasis upon  individual  expression  and  cre- 
atlveness.  When  we  probed  for  explana- 
tions we  were  told.  "The  Soviet  people  be- 
lieve In  reality,  science  and  the  laws  oX 
nature." 

At  every  ttim  In  our  travels  we  were 
struck  by  the  emphasis  and  attention  paid 
to  the  study  of  languages  In  the  schools. 
This  Is  one  of  the  areas  of  experimentation. 
For  example,  during  the  school  year  Just 
completed,  17  schools  began  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction  In  the  second  grade. 
Eight  of  these  schools  are  referred  to  as 
English  schools,  7  as  German,  and  3  as 
French.  Instruction  In  literature,  history, 
and  geography  classes  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  second  language  beginning  In  the  fifth 
grade. 

The  stated  aim  of  these  experimental 
schools  Is  "to  have  pupils  graduating  from 
the  secondary  school  who  will  have  a  free 
command  of  the  language,  and  who  will  not 
have  to  go  to  special  foreign-language  In- 
stitutes." It  may  also  be  of  Interest  to 
know  that  approximately  45  percent  ot  tbe 
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lO-yenr  ■rhool  pupils  are  studying  Sngllah, 
35  percent  German,  and  30  percent  French. 
We  were  also  Informed  by  the  Minister  of 
EJucation  that  efiorte  are  being  made  to 
Increase  the  emphasis  on  conversational 
competence. 

Direct  comparisons  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation In  two  countries  as  different  In  goals 
and  aspirations  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Soviet  teaching  methods  and  content  are 
designed  to  Insure  that  every  pupU  jMsses. 
In  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  extra 
teaching  services  are  provided  with  Individ- 
ual tutoring.  Incentives  and  awards,  and  re- 
striction of  student  privileges. 

Exanxlnation  procedures  are  confined  to 
those  elements  in  which  the  pupils  have 
been  repeatedly  drilled.  Little,  if  any,  atten- 
tion is  given  questions  involving  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  new  situations. 
Teachers  evaluate  each  individual  lesson  and 
dally  recitation.  Low  marks  or  examinations 
or  lessons  are  usually  considered  a  reflection 
upon  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil. 

Clearly,  much  more  study  and  research 
are  necessary  before  a  fair  evaluation  could 
be  made  of  the  eOectlveness  of  these  pro- 
cedures. The  best  products  of  Soviet  schools 
are  undoubtedly  very  good.  However,  we  are 
Inclined  to  think  that  the  enormous  effort 
made  to  advance  slow  learners  in  highly  aca- 
demic subjects  tends  to  restrict  opportunities 
Xor  many  able  students. 

Everywhere  In  Russia  there  were  evidences 
not  only  of  passionate  love  of  country,  but  a 
burning  desire  to  surpass  the  United  States 
In  education.  In  production.  In  standard  of 
living.  In  world  trade— and  In  athletics.  The 
slogan  we  saw  most  In  posters,  films,  and 
everywhere  was  "Reach  and  Overreach  Amer- 
ica." We  did  not  find  among  children  and 
teachers  any  evidence  that  this  fierce  sense 
of  competition  was  other  than  of  peaceful 
Intent.  In  education  the  spirit  Is  a  race  for 
knowledge,  for  supremacy  In  a  way  of  life 
and  In  world  leadership.  The  Russian  atti- 
tude is.  as  one  Soviet  official  told  us.  "We 
believe  In  a  planned  society,  you  In  Individual 
InlUatlve.  Let  time  tell."  They  are  con- 
vinced that  time  is  on  their  side  and  they 
can  win  world  supremacy  through  education 
and  hard  work. 

Tlils  conviction  is  basic  to  all  of  their 
efTorta  and  all  of  their  plana  for  the  future. 
Education  Is  paramount.  It  is  a  kind  of 
grand  passion— this  conviction  that  children, 
schools,  and  hard  work  will  win  them  their 
place  In  the  aun.  and  on  the  moon. 

We  are  today  in  competition  with  a  nation 
of  vast  resources,  a  people  of  seemingly  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  for  self-development, 
and  fired  with  conviction  that  future  su- 
pren^cy  belongs  to  those  with  the  best- 
trained  minds,  thoee  who  will  work  hard 
and  sacrifice. 

The  American  people  look  to  their  system 
of  educaUon  for  Infinitely  more  than  the 
means  of  political  and  economic  advance- 
ment. Our  schools  must  always  preserve  the 
Intangible  values  of  our  free  society. 

Speaking  for  10  American  educators  who 
have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
Soviet  schools,  let  me  say  that  our  confidence 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States,  as  reflected  in  our  better  schools,  has 
been  strengthened  by  this  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  concern  for  our  weaker 
and  neglected  schools  has  been  deepened. 
We  come  back  convinced  that  we  cannot,  as 
a  nation,  afford  to  disregard  the  challenge 
Imposed  upon  lu  by  the  Russian  race  tot 
knowledge. 

Maxans  or  OmciAi.  Ui«t«o  Stat«s  Omc« 
OF  Editcation  Tkam  To  Studt  Education 
IN  TK«  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education:  In  addition  to 
heading  the  United  States  team.  Dr.  Derthick 
gave  special  attention  to  the  Soviet  adminis- 


trative structure  at  all  levels,  including  the 
professional  preparation  oX  supervisory  and 
administrative  i>ersonnel. 

Dr.  Lane  C.  Ash,  Assistant  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  United  States 
Office  of  Education:  Dr.  Ash  was  concerned 
with  vocational  education  in  the  10-year 
schools  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  work  of  voca- 
tional schools  in  Industry,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  for  vocational  schools. 

Dr.  George  Z.  F.  Bereday,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  education.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University:  Dr.  Bereday 
was  Interested  In  the  philosophy  of  Soviet 
education.  Including  education  within  the 
general  frame  of  reference  of  comparative 
educatloh. 

Dr.  Henry  Chauncey,  president.  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Dr. 
Chauncey's  area  of  Interest  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
was  guidance,  tests,  and  measurements,  in- 
cluding the  professional  preparation  of 
guidance  personnel  and  the  methods  of  test- 
ing and  evaluating  abilities  and  achievements 
of  students  under  the  Soviet  system. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Holden,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. State  of  Vermont:  Dr.  Holden's  pri- 
mary Interest  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  with 
higher  education.  Including  the  education 
of  college  teachers. 

Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  Eliot  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Harvard  University:  Dr.  Hunt  studied 
the  educational  procedures  at  all  levels  In  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  and  observed  the  administrative 
structure   of   the   educational   system   there. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly.  Assistant  Director  for 
Scientific  Personnel  and  Education.  National 
Science  Foundation:  Dr.  Kelly  observed  sci- 
ence education  throughout  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system.  Including  the  preparation 
of  science  teachers. 

Dr.  John  R.  Ludlngton.  Acslstant  Director 
of  Instruction  and  Chief  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. United  States  Office  of  Education:  Dr. 
Ludlngton  "8  primary  Interests  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  were  the  10-year  program,  tech- 
nical education,  the  education  of  teachers, 
special  schools,  and  classroom  techniques 
and  facilities. 

Dr.  Helen  K.  Mackintosh.  Chief  Elementary 
Schools  Section,  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation: Dr.  Mackintosh,  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation,  studied  the  after-school 
activities  of  the  pioneer  groups  In  arts,  crafts, 
dramatics,  and  dancing.  In  addition  to  eval- 
uating scholastic  achievement. 

Dr.  John  B.  Whitelaw,  Chief,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. United  States  Office  of  Education: 
Dr.  W^hltelaw  studied  teacher  education  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  all  levels  of  teaching. 

RzxcASK  OF  UNmB  Statis  Departmint  of 
HtALTH.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  month-long  stirvey  of  education  inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  Govern- 
ment-sponsored stud/  of  this  kind,  will  be 
made  by  a  team  of  10  United  States  educa- 
tors, the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  today. 

The  study  team,  headed  by  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick.  will  leave  for  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  on 
Tuesday.  May  6,  and  will  return  around 
June  10. 

The  survey  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
agreement  of  January  27.  1958.  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  ex- 
change of  missions  In  ctiltural.  technical, 
and  educational  fields. 

Several  technical  and  cultural  missions 
have  been  exchanged,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  an  official  group  from  America 
representing  a  cross-section  of  education 
will  have  vUlted  the  Soviet  Union  to  obeerve 
various  aspects  of  Soviet  education. 

A  group  of  Soviet  educators  will  make  a 
similar  study  of  education  in  the  United 
States  at  a  later  date. 

Commissioner  Derthick  said  the  project  to 
In  line  with  the  Office  of   Education's  re- 


sponsibilltly  to  keep  abreast  ot  edxicatlonal 
developments  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Commissioner  Derthick.  th« 
team  wlU  Include: 

Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt.  Elot  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Harvard  University,  and  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly,  Assistant  Director 
for  Scientific  Personnel  and  Education.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  Dr.  A.  John 
Holden,  Jr.,  State  commissioner  of  education, 
Vermont;  Dr.  Henry  Chauncey,  president. 
Educational  Testing  Service;  and  Dr.  George 
Z.  F.  Bereday.  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Colvimbla  University;  and  four  members 
of  the  Office  of  Education  staff.  Dr.  John  R. 
Ludlngton,  Chief,  Secondary  Schools  Section; 
Dr.  Lane  C.  Ash,  Assistant  Director,  Division 
of  Vocational  Education;  J>r.  John  B.  White- 
law,  Chief  Teacher  Education  Section;  and 
Dr.  Helen  H.  Mackintosh.  Chief,  Elementary 
Schools  Section. 

The  American  team  will  travel  together 
Inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  but  wUl  visit  various 
schools  and  institutions  In  smaller  groups. 
The  educators  will  give  major  attention  to 
the  10-year  Soviet  school  system  and  tech- 
nical and  teacher  education. 

Plans  for  the  visit  were  made  by  Oliver  J. 
Caldwell,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Inter- 
national Education,  Office  of  Education.  Dr. 
Caldwell  returned  April  22,  from  a  2-week 
tour  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  ob- 
viously unbiased  report  by  a  distin- 
guished team  of  our  own  educators 
should  make  us  pause.  Not  that  we 
should  change  our  own  brand  of  educa- 
tion, for  it  is  splendidly  suited  to  our 
own  individualistic  way  of  life.  But  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  commit  so 
much  energy  and  money  to  education  for 
communism  there,  should  make  us  re- 
dedicate  our  efforts — in  every  town,  city, 
and  State  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  make  each  one  of  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  the  best  possi- 
ble iiistitution  of  learning  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  have  the  time 
and  are  interested  in  knowing  the  facts 
about  how  the  Russians  are  progressing 

that  they  read  this  report. 


AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  dui— »' 
the  debates  this  week  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
bill  I  was  struck  by  the  value  of  a  fresh 
idea  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber — by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wiley]  on  the  Republican  side 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  on  the  Democratic 
side.  The  idea  is  that  there  is  a  psy- 
chological value  in  our  many-sided  con- 
tests with  international  communism  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  effective  medi- 
cines of  the  modem  world  are  medicines 
made  in  the  United  States — even  if  big- 
ger sputniks  are  made  in  Russia. 

As  these  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  competing  for  the  respect  and 
admiration — not  gratitude,  but  respect 
and  admiration — of  the  common  people 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
What  the  common  people  of  underdevel- 
oped areas  respect  and  admire,  Irrespec- 
tive of  what  swne  of  their  power-hungry 
leaders  respect  and  admire.  Is  skill  in 
science  to  bring  them  peace  and  light 
rather  than  turbulence  and  death. 
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We  are  In  this  contest  for  admiration 
of  compeUUve  skllla  in  modem  science 
whether  we  want  to  be  or  not.  Skill  in 
science  Is  now  the  measure  to  under- 
developed peoples  of  their  respect  and 
admiration  for  so-called  developed  na- 
tions. Certainly  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mon people  can  and  will  respect  the 
science  of  those  who  use  their  scientific 
ability  to  bring  life  and  peace  rather 
than  destruction  and  death. 

Fortunately,  this  field  of  modem  medi- 
cine and  pharmaceutical  magic  is  the  one 
field  in  which  the  United  States,  incon- 
testably,  is  ahead — not  only  of  the  Com- 
munist nations,  but  also  of  every  other 
nation.  This  lead  is  particularly  marked 
In  the  drugs  for  elimination  of  the  epi- 
demic diseases  that  ravaged  mankind  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Tiie  diseases 
like  malaria,  which  we  have  expressly 
undertaken  to  eradicate  in  our  foreign 
aid  and  health  programs.  In  this  par- 
ticular field,  therefore,  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  we  should  make  the  most  of 
what  we  make  in  America. 

We  can,  with  imagination  and  ad  hoc 
application  of  common  sense,  make  it 
clear  to  the  millions  of  recipients  of 
medicines  that  the  magic  of  relief  comes 
not  only  from  American  generosity  but 
also  from  American  scientific  technique 
and  superior  medical  skill.  That  me.^sage 
will  be  more  widely  distributed  in  more 
useful  places  than  any  propaganda  mes- 
sage we  can  utter  and  will  do  more  than 
the  Voice  of  America  to  bring  us.  among 
millions  in  the  underdeveloped  lands,  a 
respect  and  admiration  for  ability  that 
will  last  longer  than  gratitude. 

It  is  important  that  in  receiving  this 
gift  of  health  and  life,  both  with  Ameri- 
can funds,  that  the  recipient  regard  this 
gift  not  merely  as  a  symbol  of  a  fortu- 
nate, rich  man's  generosity  which  may 
only  end  in  envy.  It  is  important  rather 
that  they  should  see  It  as  the  .symbol  of  a 
nation  of  skillful  scientists  who  can  cre- 
ate the  magic  remedy  as  well  as  merely 
pay  for  it;  the  gift  not  of  a  fat,  rich  na- 
tion, but  of  a  strong  and  able  nation, 
scientifically  competent  beyond  all  others 
in  the  magic  of  medicine  and  the  magic 
of  life. 

The  administrative  situation  In  the 
management  of  these  health  programs, 
particularly  as  they  become  involved  in 
International  cooperation,  is  so  compli- 
cated that  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to 
suggest  specific  statutory  direction  to 
carry  out  these  purposes.  I  hope  it  is 
clear  to  those  who  will  administer  the 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  health  programs 
that  this  idea  of  making  the  most  of  what 
America  makes  in  the  psychological  value 
of  this  field  of  magic  drugs  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  Congress  as  a  way  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  by  regulation  and 
administration  it  will  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  get  the  most  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  world, 
out  of  these  health  programs. 


MURRAY-METCALP   BILL   FOR 
SCHOOL    SUPPORT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  statements  that 
I  yet  have  seen  in  behalf  of  the  Murray- 


Metcalf  bill,  for  Federal  support  of 
school  construction  and  teachers*  salar- 
ies, appeared  in  the  May  24.  1958  issue  of 
School  and  Society  magazine.  The 
author  of  this  article  la  I>r.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Caskill.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  who  is  a  thor- 
oughly informed  representative  of  our 
largest  school  organization.  Efr.  Mc- 
Caskill  sets  forth  cogently  many  of  the 
reasons  why  I  feel  privileged  to  t>e  a 
cosponsor  of  the   Murray  bill.  8.  3311. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskill's  article,  entitled  "Federal  Sup- 
port, Not  Federal  Aid:  The  Murray-Met- 
calf  Bill,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
PiiDERAL    Support,     Not     Fepctal     Aid:   The 

MURRAT-MCTCALT  BILL 

(By    J.     L.     McCasklU.     executive    secretary, 

NEA  Legislative  Cunimlsslun,  Wasltlngton, 

D.  C. 

On  February  17.  1958,  Repre«entatlve  Ln 
Metcalp.  Democrat.  Montana.  Introduced 
H.  R.  10763  "to  authorize  assistance  to  States 
and  local  communities  In  remedying  the  In- 
adequacies In  the  number  of  their  teachers 
and  teacher  salaries  and  the  ohortage  In 
classrooms."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
same  week.  Senator  James  E.  Murray  (Demo- 
crat. Montana)  Introduced  S  3311,  a  com- 
panion bill  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  Join- 
ing Senator  Murray  were  12  additional  co- 
sponsors:  Mike  Mansfield  (Demtxrat.  Mon- 
tana), Pat  McNamara  (Democrat,  Michigan), 
Warren  O.  Maonoson  (Democrat.  Washing- 
ton). John  S  Cooper  (Republican,  Ken- 
tucky), Thomas  C  Hennings,  Jr.  (Democrat, 
Missouri),  Watne  Mor-s«  (Democrat.  Ore- 
gon) ,  William  Lancer  (Republican,  N>>rth 
Dakota),  Richard  L  Neubercer  (Democrat, 
Oregon),  William  Proxmire  (Democrat.  Wis- 
consin), Josi.PH  S  Clark.  Jr.  (Democrat. 
Pennsylvania ».  Hubert  H  Humphbet  (Demo- 
crat, Minnesota),  and  Henrt  M.  Jackson 
(Democrat,  Washington). 

Tlie  Murray-Metcalf  bill  represents  a  bold 
step  toward  the  solution  of  an  ImpKJrtant 
crisis  In  American  education.  The  bill  closely 
reflects  the  h-glslatlve  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  which  has  long 
called  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
Its  proper  responsibilities  toward  education 
and  to  provide  adequate  financial  support  to 
supplement  the  Inadequate  revenues  pro- 
vided by  the  property  tax  and  State  supi>ort. 

For  professional  educators  there  Is  no  need 
to  elaborate  on  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
continuing  shortage  of  cla.ssrooms,  or  the 
great  number  of  underquallfled  teachers  In 
American  classrooms.  It  may  be  appropriate, 
however,  to  explain  how  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  could  provide  a  significant  stimulus 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  twin  bUls  call  for  substantial  Federal 
funds:  for  fiscal  1958  they  ask  $26  for  each 
8Chool-age  child,  totaling  approximately 
$1,100,000,000.  In  successive  years  this  ap- 
propriation rises  to  $50  for  1959-60,  $75  for 
1960  61,  ending  on  a  plateau  of  $100  begin- 
ning In  1961  «2.  When  multiplied  by  the 
school-age  population,  this  means  that  the 
bill  antlclpai«s  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$4,500,000,000. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  Includes  a  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  Interference  In  the 
schools,  channels  the  funds  through  th« 
United  States  Oommlssloner  of  Education, 
and  allots  them  to  the  ofllclal  State  educa- 
tion agencies.  Decisions  whether  the  funds 
are  to  be  spent  for  teacher  salaries,  for  school 
construction  or  basic  equipment,  or  how  tUey 


ars  to  be  divided  between  theee  two  bro«d 
areas  are  left  to  the  State  education  agencies. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  shall  maintain  their  sup- 
port for  school  finance.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  defines  an  effort  In- 
dex: SUtes  which  fall  below  the  national 
average  will  have  their  allocstlons  reduced. 

The  national  education  effort  index  Is  de- 
rived by  taking  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
States  from  current  funds  and  dividing  them 
by  the  number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance.  Similarly,  the  State  effort  Index 
will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  In  average  dally  attendance  In 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schooU, 
divided  Into  the  State  expenditure  from  cur- 
rent funds.  Deductions.  If  any,  from  State 
allocations  shall  be  reallotted  among  the 
remaining  States. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  deals  with  grants  for 
teacher  salaries.  It  calls  for  each  State  to 
certify  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  through  Its  State  education  agency 
that  the  salary  allotment  will  be  distributed 
among  Its  public-school  districts,  to  be  used 
solely  by  such  districts  for  teacher  salaries 
and  to  be  distributed  so  that  three-fourths  of 
the  allotment  will  go  to  local  districts  on  a 
flat  grant  basis  determined  by  the  number 
of  teachers  In  the  public-school  districts  of 
the  State.  The  remaining  one-fourth  pre- 
sumably will  be  distributed  in  any  manner 
the  State  sees  fit. 

The  portion  of  Its  total  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  the  State  did  not  use  for 
teachers'  salaries  would  be  available  under 
sections  7  and  8  for  school  construction.  In- 
cluding basic  equipment,  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  Each  State  would  file  a  plan 
with  the  United  SUtes  OfBce  of  Education 
Indicating  how  It  would  allocate  its  construc- 
tion allotment  among  local  school  districts. 
On  certification  of  the  State,  Federal  funds 
would  be  paid  to  a  local  district  selected  by 
the  State  to  receive  construction  assistance. 
The  State  would  have  full  discretion  within 
the  total  Federal  funds  available  to  It  for 
construction  purposes  to  determine  the  Fed- 
eral share  In  any  given  project 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  breaks  away  from 
the  pattern  of  previously  Introduced  grant- 
in-aid  bills  for  education.  First  of  all.  it  is 
not  conceived  as  a  Federal-aid  bill — a  dole  to 
the  schools  as  If  they  were  the  objects  of 
charity.  Rather.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  rectify 
the  present  Imbalance  of  school  support  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  contributes 
only  4  cents  out  every  dollar  of  revenue  for 
public  schools  below  college  level. 

Two  other  major  ditterences  are  the  tise  of 
a  flat  grant  rather  than  an  equalisation 
formula  for  allocating  the  money  to  States 
and  the  omission  of  any  requirement  for 
State  mntchtng.  Studies  of  Federal  tax  inci- 
dence (not  collections)  show  that  there  is 
considerable  inherent  equallEatlon  In  the 
comparison  of  revenue  coming  from  the 
States  with  the  allocations  they  would  receive 
under  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill.  Since  this 
bill  Is  supposed  to  add  a  third  layer  of  reve- 
nue for  schools  to  the  layers  represented  by 
State  and  local  revenues,  there  Is  no  need  for 
matching.  The  effort  Index  will  help  assure 
maintenance  of  State  and  local  support  at 
present  levels.  Experience  with  the  40-year- 
old  Federal  vocational  program  shows  that 
the  States  and  localities  now  spend  more 
than  $4  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  even 
though  they  are  only  required  to  spend 
dollar  for  dollar.  Thus,  the  fear  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  remove  State  and  local  In- 
centive to  spend  for  schools  seems  unfounded. 

With  official  and  public  interest  centered 
on  specialized  short-range  programs  directed 
toward  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  In 
the  technical  fields,  advocacy  of  a  general. 
long-range  Federal  educational  program  ap- 
pears to  be  flying  In  the  face  of  popular 
trends.  No  doubt.  Immediate  results  can  and 
will   come    from   programs   concentrated   on 
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higher  education.  But  M  WEA'i  first  vice 
president.  Dr.  Ruth  Stout,  reminded  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  In 
Mtirch.  "Our  schools  must  meet  the  need  for 
Increased  expenditures  for  buildings,  teach- 
ers, and  equipment  If  they  are  to  educate 
properly  the  young  people  that  should  benefit 
from  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  program." 


THE  SECRET  SERVICE 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  Secret  Service  be  printed  in  the 

CONCRKSSIONAI.  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

STATKMXirr    BT    SXKATOa    ntEOBICK    G.    P*TK« 
ON  TliX  SECRVr  SnvicE 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
during  hU  recent  visit  to  Latin  America, 
narrowly  escaped  serious  bodily  Injury  and 
pcMslbly  even  death.  Had  either  occurred, 
the  repercussions  therefrom  would  have 
prubably  dlarupied  for  many  years  to  come 
the  long-standing  and  well-grounded  alli- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  her 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Americans,  while 
not  easily  provoked,  have  historically  re- 
acted strongly  and  resolutely  to  any  hostile 
action  toward  his  citizens  or  property  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  One  can  only  Imagine 
the  force  and  direction  of  aroused  Araencan 
public  opinion  had  Uie  Vice  President  been 
Injured  or  killed. 

The  fact  that  the  Vice  President  and 
United  Slates  relatlo:i8  with  Latin  America 
are  still  whole  Is  due  In  sole  measure  to  the 
calmly  deliberate  actions  of  a  handful  of 
Americans,  namely,  the  Secret  Service  agenU 
wlw>  accompanied  the  Vice  President 
throughout  his  tour.  It  is  amazing  enough 
that  six  Secret  Servl -e  agents  were  able  to 
fend  off  an  aroused  and  fanatic  mob  of  sev- 
eral hundred,  but  It  Is  almost  Incredible  to 
find  that  they  did  so  without  the  use  of 
weapons  or  unnecessary  physical  force.  One 
can  only  surmise  the  effect  of  world  opinion 
on  United  Suites  pr<«t2ge  had  one  of  the 
Secret  Service  agentt  loat  his  control  and 
wounded  or  killed  a  F'eruvlan  or  Venezuelan 
clt'.z^n.  The  Vice  President,  himself,  most 
eloquently  described  he  conduct  and  value 
if  the  Secret  Service  work  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Press  Club.  In  which 
he  said: 

'The  greatest  credl:  goes  not  to  me,  not 
to  members  of  our  pjTty,  but  to  the  Secret 
Service  who  showed  tremendous  restraint, 
who  took  a  great  de.il  of  abuse,  and  who 
handled   themselves  magnificently."' 

It  Is  noteworthy  'o  mention  that  Mr. 
Nixon.  In  performing  the  duties  of  the  Vice 
President  In  an  unpn-cedentcd  manner,  has 
added  stature  and  dignity  to  the  ofldce  and  has 
engendered  good  will  for  the  United  States 
throughout  his  num<rous  trips  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  However,  the  changing 
nature  of  the  Vice  President's  oftlce  hns  mul- 
tiplied the  duties  of  the  Secret  Service  who. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Vice  President,  must 
be  Intimately  familiar  with  not  only  prob- 
lems to  be  faced  at  home,  but  also  the  antic- 
ipation and  understaiidlng  of  difficult  situa- 
tions across  the  globe. 

It  is  rare  that  the  actions  and  the  per- 
formance of  duty  by  this,  the  most  highly 
trained  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
country,  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  The  only  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  Isck  of  notoriety  given 
to  Secret  Service  operations  is  the  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  are  over  calm,  discreet  and 
courteous  In  the  exercse  of  their  highly  de- 
manding duties.  Tlie  Incidents  In  Latin 
America  vividly  demonstrated  the  adher- 
ence  of   the    Secret   iJervlce   to   the   highest 


■tandarda  of  lioncMrable   and  prudent  law 

enforcement. 

Although  the  attacks  on  the  Vice  President 
constituted  an  unusual  test  of  Secret  Service 
skill,  these  agents  are  constantly  and  daily 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  country  of  180 
million  people,  there  are  bound  to  be  a 
handful  of  crackpots  or  fanatics  who  would 
work  Injury  on  the  highest  officials  of  our 
Government.  The  fact  that  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  safely  and  freely  move 
about  the  country  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
situations  and  physical  conditions  with  the 
least  amount  of  interference  or  discomfort 
to  the  public.  Is  the  highest  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  to  the  Secret  Service. 

These  Incidents  so  highly  publicized  will 
probably  serve  to  Increase  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  Secret  Service  as  merely  body- 
guards of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
While  such  Is  an  Important  part  of  their  du- 
ties. It  by  no  means  covers  the  extent  of  their 
many  difficult  and  demanding  assignments. 
The  Service,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  has  historically 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing a  large  number  of  complex  and  di- 
versified laws  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
commenting  on  the  valor  and  dignity  of  each 
and  every  Secret  Serv-lce  agent,  and  I  trust 
that  we  In  Congress  and  the  people  at  large 
will  never  forget  the  debt  that  we  dally  owe 
to  this  small  and  dedicated  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. In  any  commendation  of  the  Service 
we  must  Include  the  distinguished  Chief, 
U.  E.  Baughman,  whose  able  administration 
and  remarkable  example  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  high  standards  of  the  en- 
tire Service. 

If  ever  the  Secret  Service  Is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  another  situation  such  as  con- 
fronted them  In  Latin  America,  they  have 
given  proof  that  we  liave  little  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  charges. 

It  Is  my  further  hope  that  whenever  the 
Congress  comes  to  consider  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, we  shall  deal  with  It  In  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous support  and  rightful  acknowledgment 
of  their  contributions  to  the  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  Its  highest  officials.  The  absence 
of  their  protection  would  only  tempt  the 
anarchists  who,  by  threatening  or  destroying 
Government  officials,  could  endanger  democ- 
racy Itself  as  we  know  it.  It  Is  high  time 
that  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Serv- 
ice we  should  Insure  ample  and  just  com- 
pensation and  promotions  for  the  now  ex- 
isting staff  and  create  Incentives  whereby  a 
career  In  the  Service  will  become  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  types  of  individuals  needed  to 
fulfill  the  difficult  tasks. 

The  Secret  Service  Is  entirely  dedicated, 
highly  qualified,  and  eminently  capable  of 
performing  their  vital  task.  Were  this  un- 
founded or  Idle  praise,  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  without  a  Vice  President. 


TIIE  TRAGIC  DAY  WHEN  LITHUANIA 
LOST  rrS  FREEDOM 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  June  15 
will  mark  the  18th  anniversary  of  that 
day  in  1940  when  Lithuania  lost  its  free- 
dom and  became  a  Soviet  state  by  virtue 
of  a  contrived  plebiscite  conducted  after 
invasion  by  Soviet  forces  and  during 
occupation  by  the  Red  army.  This  was 
a  plebiscite,  the  results  of  which  were 
even  announced  in  advance.  After  4 
years  of  German  occupation  during 
World  War  II,  Lithuania  was  reoccupied 
by  Soviet  forces  and  its  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union  was  made  com- 
plete.   The   United  States,    along   with 


the  other  free  Western  pow««,  refuses 
to  recognize  this  annexation,  an  annexa- 
tion of  a  country  of  some  3  million 
people  made  despite  solemn  treaties  and 
agreements  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  died  the  independence  achieved 
in  February  1918  when  the  Lithuanians 
had  declared  themselves  free  after  123 
years  of  Russitm  rule.  The  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  was  shortlived,  but 
22  years,  but  it  lives  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  who  cherish 
liberty  and  abhor  the  enslavement  and 
the  tyranny  imposed  by  imperialistic 
masters.  By  marking  this  anniversary 
of  enslavement,  as  we  have  commemo- 
rated previously  in  this  body  the  attain- 
ment of  Lithuanian  independence,  we 
keep  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Americans 
a  small  country  whose  liberty  was  for- 
feited through  agreement  between  Nazi 
and  Communist  totalitarian  powers;  we 
remind  the  world  that  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence must  remain  a  real  expiecta- 
tion  for  the  future  and  not  merely  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE   ACT  OP   1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3974)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  4, 
after  "been",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
"finally". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  before  "convic- 
tion", it  is  prop»osed  to  insert  "final". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  much  progress  was  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  toward 
arriving  at  a  more  perfect  bill  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations.  I 
have  charged  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect, 
I  feel  that  the  amendments  which  were 
adopted  yesterday  accomplished  much. 
As  the  Senate  begins  its  deliberations 
today  on  the  bUl.  I  shotild  like  to  list 
those  amendments. 

The  first  was  the  amendment  offered 
by    the   Senator    from   Kentucky    LMr. 
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CooPKRl  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
power  to  issue  subpenas. 

The  second  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  providing  that  a  union  must 
send  financial  reports  to  each  member. 

The  third  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] 
barring  from  holding  office  in  a  union 
anyone  who  fails  to  file  a  report  on  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

The  fourth  was  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives],  as  modified  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
SMriH],  to  strike  the  exemption  clause 
so  that  all  unions  must  file  reports 
under  title  I. 

The  fifth  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamaraI  to  bar  convicted  felons  from 
holding  union  office. 

The  sixth  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  providing  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  prescribe  simplified  forms 
for  small  unions. 

The  seventh  was  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  providing  that  unions  may 
not  hire  any  person  at  more  than  $4,000 
per  annum  if  he  has  been  convicted  of 
failure  to  file  reports  under  the  act. 

The  eighth  was  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  to  redefine  the  term  "labor 
organization." 

The  ninth  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  prescrib- 
ing criminal  sanction  for  false  entry  and 
disclosure  of  labor  records  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  justice. 

The  tenth  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  prescrib- 
ing criminal  sanction  for  false  entry  and 
disclosure  of  labor  records  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  or  misleading. 

The  only  amendment  rejected  yester- 
day was  my  amendment  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  new  definition  of  the  term 
"supervisor."  So  I  feci  that  progress 
was  made  yesterday.  However,  there  are 
still  three  areas  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee suggestions  in  which  the  Senate 
must  operate.  I  make  these  remarks 
today  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  inequities  which  still 
remain  in  the  bill  in  this  particular  field. 

The  first  proposal  which  I  believe  will 
be  considered  today  covers  fiduciaries. 
I  understand  it  is  amendment  No.  5  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith  1.  The  second  is  in  the  "no  mans 
land"  field. 

The  third  deals  with  the  secret  ballot 
on  matters  of  general  interest. 

In  February  1957.  as  the  result  of  a 
question  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  Senate,  by  resolution, 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field.  A  year  and  4  months 
later,  on  June  1.  1958.  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lanJ,  appeared  on  the  radio  program, 


The  Manlon  Forum,  and  gave  this  r^sum4 
of  the  committee's  activities: 

The  committee  has  held  148  days  of  public 
hearings  and  taken  the  testimony  of  71S 
witnesses.  The  record  of  these  hearing^  Is 
spread  across  more  than  25.000  pages  of 
original  transcript. 

Members  of  the  committee  staff  have 
traveled  morn  than  700,000  miles  and  con- 
ducted approximately  18,000  interviews  with 
prospective  witnesses  in  44  of  the  48  States. 
In  addition,  our  accountants  have  examined 
thousands  of  accounts,  records,  and  flies  of 
both  labor  organizations  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  received,  an- 
alyzed, and  screened  considerably  in  excess 
of  100,000  letters.  More  than  75  percent  of 
these  came  irom  labor-union  members  or 
members  of  their  families.  From  these  let- 
ters, we  have  received  valuable  leads  and 
much  Important  information.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  committee  has  not  been,  and 
never  will  be  able  to  investigate  all  of  the 
charges  thejie  communications  contain. 
Prom  them,  however,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony before  us,  an  unhappy  and  tragic  story 
has  unfolded. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  part  of  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas made  on  the  Manlon  Forum. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  select 
committee,  taxpayers  dollars  in  the 
amoimt  of  $538,302.05  were  spent  dur- 
ing 1957  and  thus  far  this  year,  of  $500,- 
000  authorized,  the  committee  has  spent 
$206,418.30,  a  total  to  date  of  $744,720.35. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  may  be  ac- 
cused by  many  people  of  being  penurious, 
nevertheless,  I  have  never  felt  that  I  had 
been  niggaidly  in  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditmes  of  funds  for  piuposes  which 
we  all  con.sider  essential.  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  the  expenditures  by  the 
McClellan  committee  were  unnecessary, 
and  I  would  gladly  vote  to  authorize 
more  money  if  I  were  convinced  it  could 
be  profitably  used.  The  question  that 
comes  to  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  is  now 
that  we  have  authorized  the  select  com- 
mittee to  si)end  the  money  and  it  has 
amassed  this  25,000  pages  of  testimony. 
Just  what  is  being  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  obtained? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  followed  keenly  disclos- 
ures of  union  corruption  and  lack  of 
democratic  procedures  made  by  the 
McClellan  committee.  I  have  great  re- 
pard  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  have  often  complimented  him  on 
the  splendid  way  in  which  he  has  at- 
tended to  hi.s  duties  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  concur  in  many  of  the  re- 
marks mad{'  by  the  chairman  over  the 
past  year  and  one-half  as  to  what  he 
feels  has  been  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mittee and  what  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  American  workingman  from  these 
abuses.  I  was  1  of  the  7  members  of  the 
select  committee  who  voted  for  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  committee  which  was 
issued  on  March  24.  1958.  which  con- 
tained legislative  recommendations  as 
follows: 

The  Unlte<l  States  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field  recommends  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  give  attention 
to  the  passaf;e  of  legislation  to  curb  abu<tes 
uncovered  in  Ave  areas  during  our  flrst  year 
of  hearings. 


These  reoommendatlona  are: 

1.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control  pen- 
sion, health,  and  welfare  funds. 

a.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control 
union  funds. 

3.  Legislation  to  Insure  union  democracy. 

4.  Legislation  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men  in  labor-management  disputes. 

5.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  "no-man'a 
land"  in  labor-management  relations. 

These  recommendations  are  certainly 
reasonable  and  could  not  be  charac- 
terized by  anyone  as  being  antiunion  or 
antimanagement.  Later  in  the  debate, 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  comment  specifi- 
cally on  these  recommendations  and  re- 
late them  to  the  pending  bill.  As  I  sat 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ives]  and 
other  Senators  si>eak  about  antiunion 
measures.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  they  were  discussmg.  Certainly 
none  of  the  proposals  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  others  of  us  who 
serve  with  him  on  the  committee  can  be 
considered  to  be  antiunion.  All  we  want 
to  do  is  regulate  and  couLrol  pension  and 
welfare  funds,  to  control  union  funds,  to 
msure  union  democracy,  to  curb  activi- 
ties of  middlemen  in  labor  and  manage- 
ment disputes,  and  to  clarify  the  no 
man's  laijd.  I  defy  any  reasonable  per- 
son to  point  out  anything  in  those  sug- 
gestions which  even  the  most  rabid 
union  leader  can  justifiably  consider  as 
antiunion. 

If  Senators  wish  to  cla.saify  as  anti- 
union the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
curb  the  growing  power  of  certain  labor 
bosses,  then  I  suppose  they  can  focus 
the  light  on  a  few  of  us  who  have  been 
active  in  that  field.  However,  our  main 
purpose  is  not  to  destroy  unions  but  to 
perpetuate  unions.  If  the  unbridled 
power  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders  con- 
tinues unchecked,  I  suggest  that  some- 
day there  may  rise  up  m  this  country 
a  wrath  sufficient  to  do  serious  damage 
to  the  unions.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  intei-ested  myself  in  this  field  is  to 
prevent  Uie  coming  of  that  day. 

Mr  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
in  April  of  this  year  when  the  bill  to 
regulate  pen.sion  and  welfare  funds  was 
before  the  Senate,  amendments  were  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  KnowlandI.  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  SMrrHl,  and  others,  which 
were  designed  to  Insure  democratic  pro- 
cedure in  labor  unions  and  to  remedy 
loopholes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, during  that  debate,  admitted  the 
need  for  labor  legislation;  however,  he 
contended  from  a  parliamentary  point 
of  view  the  amendments  should  be  re- 
jected. His  position  was  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee,  which  had  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  proposals, 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  consider  them 
before  the  Senate  as  a  whole  voted  on 
their  passage.  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  at  that  time;  how- 
ever, I  certainly  appreciate  the  depth  of 
his  convictions  which  were  shared  by 
many  of  our  colleagues. 

On  June  1.  1958.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  appeared  on  the  Manlon 
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forum  and  listed  the  things  the  McClel- 
lan committee  has  exposed  to  public 
view.  I  wish  to  comment  on  these  points 
briefly  as  I  go  through  them,  and  state 
whether  the  bill  takes  care  of  them.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  listed  them  as 
follows: 

1.  The  theft,  embeaflement.  misuse,  and 
pilfering  of  union  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

2.  Extortion,  collusion,  and  bribery. 

3.  Vandalism,  violence,  threats  of  physical 
harm  to  employers,  employees,  union  mem- 
bers, and  their  families. 

The  bill  takes  ct>.re  of  the  first  two 
Items,  at  least  to  some  extent,  certamly 
to  a  greater  exteat  than  originally. 
With  reference  to  the  third  item.  vandal- 
Ism,  violence,  and  so  forth,  we  have 
much  work  to  do  in  this  field,  and  I  will 
agree  that  as  yet  we  may  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  at  t. 

4.  Fraudulent  flnar  clal  records  and  the 
willful  destruction  of  such  records  to  cover 
up  embezzlement. 

That  has  been  ccvered  by  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

5.  The  rigging  o'  elections,  denying 
union  members  the  r;ght  to  vote  by  use  of 
force,  threats,  and  intlaildations. 

That  has  not  b«jen  covered  by  the 
pending  bill. 

8.  The  calling  of  s'rikes  and  the  making 
of  "sweetheart  contra:t8"  with  management 
without  the  knowledfe  or  approval  of  rank- 
and-file  union  members. 

That  has  not  been  covered  by  the 
pending  bill. 

7.  The  imposition  of  trusteeship*  upon 
local  unions  unjustinably  and  continuing 
them  indefinitely,  and  the  appointment  of 
unreformed  exconvics,  thugs,  and  known 
criminals  to  manage  and  operate  such 
trusteeships. 

That  has  been  tdten  care  of  by  the 
pending  bill. 

8  The  tnflUratior  Into  positions  of 
power  and  influence  li  the  union  movement. 
In  some  areas,  of  racketeers,  gangsters,  and 
disreputable  characters. 

That  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
pending  bill. 

9  Organizational  picketing  to  force  em- 
ployees to  Join  a  unl  jn  against  their  choice 
and  to  compel  management  to  coerce  its 
employees  into  doing  ^o. 

That  has  not  been  taken  care  of  In  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tent the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  others  feel  it  should  be  done. 

I  continue  with  the  statement  of  the 
distmguLshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
the  Manion  Forimi: 

We  have  also  heard  evidence  on  the  Impact 
of  secondary  boycott),  mass  picketing,  im- 
proper political  actlvl-les,  and  other  practices 
that  we  expect  to  further  develop  and  re- 
port on  at  a  later  timt . 

Subsequent  to  the  listing  of  these  ex- 
posures, the  senio.*  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas discussed  th-?  legislative  prospects 
for  this  session  of  Congress  and  stated: 

But  the  evils  I  have  described  must  be 
eradicated.  They  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
or  condoned  by  labor  leaders  who  have  a 
proper  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  the 
working  men  and  »omen  of  this  country, 
nor  can  they  be  Igncred  by  responsible  gov- 
ernmental authority. 


These  conditions  mtist  be  dealt  with. 
Dedicated  leadership  of  organized  labor, 
however  conscientious  and  determined  it 
may  be  to  dli>cover,  expose,  and  drive  out  the 
crooks,  racketeers,  hoodlums,  and  undesir- 
able elements  who  have  reached  positions  of 
Influence  and  authority  in  some  labor  unions, 
simply  do  not  have  either  the  capacity  «■ 
the  power  to  do  It. 

The  duty,  therefore,  rests  squarely  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  ade- 
quate laws  to  safeguard  the  rights,  the  in- 
terest, and  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  of  the 
employers,  and  of  the  public  at  large.  This 
duty  the  Congress  must  not  shirk.  It  must 
be  met.  We  have  no  other  alternative  except 
by  inaction  to  condone  that  which  in  all 
good  conscience  we  must  condemn  and 
should  prevent. 

A  dozen  or  more  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  the  problem.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Ckjmmittee  Is  now  holding  public 
hearings  and  processing  these  measures,  and 
it  Is  expected  that  the  committee  will  report 
out  a  bill  to  the  Senate  within  the  next 
10  days. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  at  that 
time  also  discussed  his  own  proposal,  S. 
3618.  which  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  which.  I  might  add,  I  supported  be- 
fore that  body.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  described  his  bill  as  follows : 

I  personally  have  introduced  a  rather  com- 
prehensive bin.  S.  3618.  Among  other  things, 
it  would  require  all  unions  to  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  a  statement  re- 
vealing full  information  regarding  the  gov- 
ernmental and  financial  structure  of  the 
union  and  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  lt«  by- 
laws and  constitution.  To  be  eligible  to  reg- 
ister, its  constitution  and  bylaws  would  have 
to  meet  certain  minimum  requirements. 
Among  them  are: 

( 1 )  The  guaranteeing  of  democratic  proc- 
esses to  its  members  by  the  holding  of  reg- 
ular membership  meetings. 

(2)  The  election  of  all  officers  of  the  union 
and  fixing  their  salaries  by  secret  ballot. 

(3)  Fixing  their  terms  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

(4)  Providing  for  the  removal  of  union 
ofllcers  for  cause. 

(5)  The  election  of  delegates  to  national 
conventions  by  secret  ballot. 

(6)  That  all  officers  handling  union  funds 
be  placed  under  bond. 

( 7 )  That  the  minutes  of  meetings,  detailed 
financial  records,  and  other  records  be  made 
available  for  Inspection  by  members  of  the 
union,  and  that  such  records  be  preserved 
for  a  i>erlod  of  6  years. 

(8)  Requiring  each  member  of  the  union 
to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  affecting  his  em- 
ployment and  that  all  ballots  cast  in  any 
election  he  retained  for  1  year. 

(9)  Prohibit  the  loaning  of  union  funds 
to  union  officers,  or  to  any  business  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

It  would  further  prohibit  organizational 
picketing  until  there  had  been  an  election 
by  the  employees  designating  a  specific 
union  as  its  bargaining  agent. 

It  would  make  persons  who  are  under  civil 
disability  for  conviction  of  crime  Ineligible 
to  serve  as  officers,  representatives  or  agenU 
of  any  union  (this  provision  is  essential  and 
win  surely  help  to  drive  out  the  ex-convicts 
and  gangsters  who  have  infiltrated  the  labor 
movement). 

Another  vital  feature  of  my  bill  is  that  it 
would  require  unions  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  its  members,  by  secret  bal- 
lot, before  calling  a  strike  or  entering  into  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  man- 
agement. 

The  bill  provides  heavy  criminal  penalties 
for  theft,  bribery,  collusion,  and  extortion. 


Any  union  failing  to  register  and  to  keep 
such  registration  current,  as  the  act  pro- 
vides, or  falls  to  meet  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum requirements  in  its  constitution  and 
bylaws,  would  be  ineligible  to  serve  as  a  col- 
lective bargaining  representative.  Such 
union  would  be  denied  the  services  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  and,  for 
any  period  of  time  that  it  was  unregistered 
or  not  in  compliance  with  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  act,  it  woiUd  be  denied  the 
tax  exemption  privileges  now  granted  to  la- 
bor organizations. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  bill  Is  all  that  Is 
needed  in  the  way  of  legislation.  It  Is  not. 
Nor  do  I  contend  that  It  provides  the  only 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
may  not.  But  I  do  insist  that,  if  it  Is  en- 
acted Into  law,  we  will  have  taken  a  major 
step  toward  correcting  the  unwholesome 
conditions  that  now  prevail  and  In  elim- 
inating many  of  the  evils  the  conunlttee's 
Investigation  has  exposed. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  that 
program  posed  several  rhetorical  ques- 
tions, such  as:  "Will  Congress  act?" 
"Does  the  Congress  have  the  moral  and 
political  courage  to  face  up  to  the  issue 
and  meet  its  responsibilities?" 

Just  before  concludmg  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  stated: 

If  you  agree  with  me,  if  that  Is  what  you 
want  done  (with  reference  to  remedial  legis- 
lation) let  your  Senators  and  Ckjngressmen 
know  how  you  feel  about  it. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  but  my  oflQce  has  been 
deluged  with  mail  from  both  union  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  alike,  insistmg 
that  Congress  meet  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities in  the  labor-management  field 
so  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  unjustifiable  de- 
lay or  unconscionable  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  mentioned  that 
I  was  confused  by  certain  happenings  of 
the  past  few  days  and  the  single  most 
conf  usmg  statement  that  I  read  was  one 
issued  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas on  June  6,  when  he  said: 

The  committee  bill,  of  course,  does  not 
cover  all  areas  in  which  legislation  is  needed, 
but  an  effort  to  enact  everything  that  Is 
needed.  In  my  judgment,  would  result  in  the 
enactment  of  nothing. 

This  statement  leaves  several  questions 
to  be  answered,  and  one  of  them  is 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  were  so  broad  that  no- 
body could  abide  by  them.  If  not,  then 
the  present  bill  is  no  bill  at  all.  but  mere- 
ly a  measure  which  pays  lipservice  to  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  that  I  am  a 
neophyte  in  the  political  arena  and  must 
seek  guidance  from  those  I  respect  in  this 
body.  The  one  question  which  intrigues 
me  more  than  any  other  is  this:  If  the 
Kennedy  bill  is  the  only  measure  that  can 
be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  who 
decreed  so,  and  who  has  determined 
that  this  is  all  that  the  Congress  will 
pass?  Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Re- 
publicans have  not  determined  this  is  the 
only  bill  they  can  support,  because  four 
mmority  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  filed  supplemental  views  on 
the  committee  bill  in  which  they  took  ex- 
ception to  the  limited  scope  of  the  meas- 
lu-e.  The  Republican  attitude  was  dem- 
onstrated fiu-ther  in  the  votes  on  the 
Knowland  amendments  in  the  debate  on 
the  welfare  and  pension  bilL 
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During  that  debate  many  consenratlve 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
Implied  that  If  It  were  not  for  the  par- 
liamentary precedent  Involved,  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  vote  for  the 
democratic  process  amendments  which 
were  offered  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  ex- 
actly what  It  is  or  who  It  Is  that  makes 
anyone  feel  that  the  Kennedy  bill  Is  the 
only  measure  on  the  subject  which  can 
be  passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  think  the  American  public  is  clamoring 
for  comprehensive  protective  legislation, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  Is  duty  bound  to 
answer  their  plea. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  T  mentioned  that 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  practical  pol- 
itics. To  further  my  knowledge  I  have 
studied  many  writings  both  ancient  and 
contemporary.  Our  eminent  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  frcm  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1.  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  re- 
cently authored  a  prize-winning  book  en- 
titled. "Pronies  in  Courage."  The  book 
Is  a  must  for  anyone,  like  myself,  who  has 
an  Intense  interest  In  politics.  Recently. 
I  reread  the  book  to  seek  a  clue  as  to  what 
is  happening  today.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  discussion  on  com- 
promise in  which  Senator  Kennedy  com- 
mented as  follows: 

8t:)me  of  my  colleagues  who  are  criticized 
todny  for  lack  of  forthright  principles — or 
who  are  looked  upon  with  scornful  eyes  as 
compromising  politicians — are  simply  en- 
gaged in  the  fine  art  of  conciliating,  balanc- 
ing, and  interpreting  the  forces  and  factions 
of  public  opinion,  an  art  essential  to  keeping 
our  Nation  united  and  enabling  our  Govern- 
ment to  function.  Their  consciences  may 
direct  them  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  more 
rigid  stand  for  principle,  but  their  Intellects 
tell  them  that  a  fair  or  poor  bill  is  better 
than  no  bill  at  all.  and  that  only  through 
the  give-and-take  of  compromise  will  any  bill 
receive  the  successive  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  the  President,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
body  subscribe  to  the  principle  outlined 
In  this  passage,  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
a  compromise  was  a  balancing  of  points 
of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as 
the  committee  bill  is  concerned,  the  Sen- 
ate has  nothing  to  equate.  It  apparently 
Is  faced  with  the  choice  between  a  weak. 
Ineffective  bill,  a  weaker,  more  ineffective 
bill,  or  no  bill  at  aU. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  choice  Involves 
any  compromise  on  the  part  of  any  Sen- 
ator, nor  do  I  think  it  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  profile  in  courage,  much  less 
a  full-length  portrait. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  been  described  variously  as  a 
moderate  bill,  a  middle-of-the-road 
measure,  a  bill  worthy  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  most  recently  as  a  nonpartisan 
bill.  I  can  certainly  subscribe  to  the  last 
description  of  the  proposal.  This  bill  is 
nonpartisan  because  It  is  not  worthy  of 
support  by  members  of  either  party,  any 
labor  union  leader  or  member,  or  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  later  In  the  debate.  I 
intend  to  discuss  In  detail  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  and  contrast  them 
with  the  provisions  recommended  by  the 
administration,  varlouA  Senators,  includ- 
Ina  the  lenlor  Senator  from  ArkansM 
and  the  minority  leader,  ait  well  as  the 
ptovlslons  of  my  own  Mil,  which  was  d- 


f ered  In  committee  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  we  are  discussing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  now  to 
get  back  to  the  source  of  my  confusion, 
the  statement  that  "the  bill,  of  course, 
does  not  cover  all  the  areas  In  which 
legislation  Is  needed,  but  an  effort  to 
enact  everything  that  is  needed,  In  my 
Judgment,  would  result  in  the  enactment 
of  nothing."  I  find  It  difficult  to  recon- 
cile that  statement  of  June  6  with  a 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  April  25,  during  the 
debate  on  tlie  pension  and  welfare  legis- 
lation: 

The  present  Congress  will  fall  In  its  duty 
If  it  does  not.  at  this  session,  legislate  In 
this  area.  That  Is  my  position.  I  am  only 
tr3rlng  at  this  time  to  preserve  the  due  and 
proper  legislative  processes.  When  we 
undertake  to  legislate  In  an  area  such  as 
this,  where  there  are  sharp  and  conflicting 
views,  wltxi  deep  convictions  back  of  them. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  or  the  Congress 
should  deny  to  people  the  right  to  be  beard 
on  either  side,  or  those  In  between. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  the  Labor  Subcommittee  heard 
from  many  witnesses  during  the  course 
of  deliberations  and  was  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  sharp  and  con- 
flicting views. 

Mr.  President,  apraln  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas,  on  April  15,  expressed  his  views 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Congre.ss  to 
legislate  in  the  labor -management  field, 
as  follows: 

The  duty,  therefore,  rests  squarely  upon 
the  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  safeguard  the 
rights,  the  Interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
workers,  of  the  employers,  and  of  the  public 
at  large.  This  duty  we  cannot  shirk.  It 
must  be  met.  We  have  no  other  alternative 
except  by  inaction  to  condone  that  which 
In  all  good  conscience  we  should  condemn 
and  prevent. 

It  is  t>elnff  freely  predicted  In  some  quar- 
ters that  the  Congress  lacks  the  moral  and 
political  courage  to  face  up  to  this  Issue  and 
to  do  anything  about  It.  Other  sources  are 
skeptical  and  are  apprehensive  that  we  will 
be  influenced  by  partisan  or  political  con- 
siderations rather  than  be  guided  by  a  sen.se 
of  patriotic  and  public  responsibility.  On 
that  score,  I  know  we  face  a  challenge,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  either  fall  or  falter. 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  and  confidence  In 
the  courage,  wisdom  and  Integrity  of  the 
membership  of  this  body,  and  of  the  other 
House  of  the  Congress,  and  I  simply  can- 
not—I do  not— believe  we  will  be  derelict 
In  our  duty  and  found   wanting. 

Mr.  President,  I.  too,  have  an  "abiding 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  integrity  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  House  of 
Congress,"  and  I  carmot.  therefore.  Join 
in  the  feeling  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  the  best  that  can  be 
passed. 

I  am  certain  that  my  remarks  will  be 
Interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  an  indi- 
cation that  I  would  not  be  happy  with 
anything  short  of  a  union-busting 
measure. 

I  ask  anyone  who  subscribes  to  this 
feeling  to  examine  the  substitute  bill 
which  I  offered  to  determine  whether  or 
not  It !«  a  union  buster.  I  can  honestly 
state  that  X  have  not  offered,  nor  did  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  consider,  any  meas- 
ure which  deeervee  tuoh  an  appeUatlon. 


The  committee  did  consider,  however, 
legislation  which  would  go  far  toward 
correcting  the  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment disclosed  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  now  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  foreclose  dis- 
cussions on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  pending  measure  is  "tlie  best  we 
can  do."  I  have  not  satLsfled  myself  aa 
to  the  source  of  opposition  to  a  compre- 
hensive bill,  but  apparently  a  specter  has 
settled  over  this  Ixxly  and  has  led  many 
Senators  to  believe  that  a  weak,  mouiy 
bill  is  the  best  that  can  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
feeling,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  \^ho 
does.  Certainly  not  the  public;  cer- 
tainly not  the  100.000  people  who  have 
written  to  the  McClellan  committee;  cer- 
tainly not  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  Senate;  and,  certainly  not.  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who,  although 
they  voted  agaln.st  the  amendments  to 
the  welfare  and  pension  bill,  reserved  the 
right  to  reconsider  their  vote  after  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  felt  that 
the  Senate  must  base  its  legislation  on 
what  it  feels  is  the  attitude  of  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  nor  has  It  been  dem- 
onstrated to  me  that  the  other  House  of 
Congress  Is  Interested  in  a  weak  lal)or- 
managemcnt  bill.  Who,  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  the  source  of  the  feeling  that 
weak  legislation  is  the  best  that  we  can 
accomplish? 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  genuine  op- 
position to  comprehensive  legislation  to 
correct  what  the  McClellan  committee 
has  spotlighted,  except — and  this  ta  to 
be  expected — from  certain  labor  leaders. 
I  may  be  naive,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  time  has  yet  come  when 
labor  leaders  can  say  what  will  and  what 
will  not  pass  the  Senate.  Only  the  Senate 
can  determine  that  and  in  the  next  few 
days,  during  the  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
amendments  to  this  bill,  the  question  will 
be  set  at  rest,  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  the  t>est  that  can  be  passed  by 
the  Senate,  then  I  feel  it  is  time  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  18, 
1958: 

Some  reference  haa  been  made  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  (McClellan)  committee. 
Whenever  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  committee  has  come  to  an 
end  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 
I  shall  walk  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  BO  report.  If  the  Senate  does  not  agre« 
with  me.  then  I  shall  ask  to  be  relieved  ot 
my  duties.  I  do  not  want  to  perform  a  vain 
and  useless  and  ineffective  Iat>or.  arduous  a* 
it  is,  for  whatever  vainglory  there  may  be  In 
serving  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  Investigating 
committee.  I  want  the  Rbcobo  to  be  very 
clear  on  that  point. 

After  It  has  been  finally  determined 
how  squarely  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
meet  Its  obligations,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  eenior  Senator  from  ArkanuM  to  ad- 
YlM  the  Senate  whether  the  tuefulnee* 
of  the  MoClcUnn  committee  has  come  to 
ftn  end  and,  if  so,  why  the  iugge«tlon« 
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of  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamaraI  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  should  not  be 
implemented. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  lay  aside  tlieir  personal  differ- 
ences and  make  of  this  Ivy-league  bill, 
conceived  in  Cambridge  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  something — though 
weak.  Ineffective,  and  illu-sory,  is  better 
than  nothing,  a  meaningful  demonstra- 
tion of  lawmaking. 

The  actions  of  yefterday  Indicate  that 
the  Senate  recognizi-d  the  deficiencies  of 
the  bill  by  plugginr  some  of  the  loop- 
holes, which  I  outhned  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  today.  There  are  still  other 
areas  of  major  imrortance.  covered  by 
the  McClellan  committee  report,  which 
have  not  been  toucned  upon.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  today  tlu  Senate  will  proceed 
to  close  these  additional  loopholes  and 
produce  a  really  effective  bill,  a  bill  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  Impose 
upon  the  time  of  th<  Senate  longer,  but  I 
am  forced,  by  remarks  made  yesterday, 
both  on  the  floor  ar.d  in  the  press  of  the 
Nation  against  Secretary  of  Labor  Mit- 
chell, to  offer  at  least  a  defense  on  his 
behalf. 

I  know  that  tho-ie  who  know  of  the 
relationship  between  Secretary  Mitchell 
and  me  will  think  that  it  is  somewhat 
strange  for  me  to  be  defending  a  man 
whom  I  have  criticized  often.  But  our 
relationship  Is  a  fr.endly  one.  on  a  per- 
sonal basis,  althourh  we  have  disagreed 
in  the  field  of  labor  law. 

Both  the  Senator  from  New  York  TMr. 
IvEsl  and  the  Sen.itor  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  Kennedy]  have  criticized  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  for  Issuing  a  press  re- 
lease.   Secretary  Mitchell  said: 

I  have  been  following  closely  the  work  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  headed 
by  Senator  Kennedi  In  Its  efforts  to  draft 
legislation  to  curb  aluscs  In  the  labor-man- 
agement field. 

After  examining  snd  analysing  the  pro- 
posals that  have  Just  t)een  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  conrtmlttee,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed to  And  that  these  proposals  contain 
deflclencles  and  weaknesses  of  such  magni- 
tude that  were  they  enacted  Into  law,  I  am 
convinced  they  would  provide  only  Illusory 
protection  to  trade  union  members  and  to 
the  public,  as  well  its  being  almost  impos- 
sible to  administer. 

Mr.  President,  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eatinr.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate, after  due  deliberation,  recognized  at 
least  10  places  in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill 
which  were  weak  and  needed  strengthen- 
ing. I  think  it  was  10;  it  might  have 
been  9.  So.  certainly,  that  paragraph  of 
Secretary  Mitchells  statement  was  true. 
Then  the  Secretary  said : 

I  was  discouraged  to  find  that  because  of 
Imperfections,  omissions,  or  loopholes  in  the 
language  of  these  legUlatlve  proposals  sub- 
mitted Ijy  the  committee,  the  propoeali  not 
only  fall  to  meet  the  reoommendatlons  for 
labor-management  legtsUtton  made  to  the 
Congresa  by  President  KUtnhower  last  Jan- 
uary, but  that  thtr  slM  weaken  the  alrtadf 
pitifully  Ineffective  legal  protection  preMntlr 
providea  by  Uw  to  union  members  and  the 
publle. 


Mr.  President,  we  need  only  to  look 
at  some  of  the  amendments  agreed  to 
yesterday  to  realize  that  the  Senate  rec- 
ognized imperfections,  omissions,  or 
loopholes  in  the  language  of  the  bill.  So, 
again,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  cor- 
rect.   The  Secretary  continued : 

The  legislation  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  committee  would  exempt  more  than 
60  percent  of  labor  unions  from  Its  provi- 
sions, including  many  unions  which  now  re- 
port their  financial  affairs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Pafwr  locals,  like  those  controlled  by 
persons  such  as  Johnny  Dlo.  could  be  per- 
mitted concealment. 

Mr.  President,  that  must  have  been  a 
true  statement,  because  the  Senate  in 
its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  adopt  amendments 
which  would  plug  loopholes  in  the  lan- 
guage, loopholes  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  activities  of  the  Johnny  Dios 
to  continue. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  continued: 
Also,  under  these  proposals  the  activities 
of  such  union  organizations  as  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teamsters,  with  their  Brewsters 
and  Becks,  might  never  be  exposed  to  public 
view. 

Again,  that  must  have  been  a  true 
statement  by  the  Secretary,  because  the 
Senate,  in  its  august  judgment,  saw  fit 
to  agree  to  amendments  which  would 
plug  the  loopholes  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary referred. 

The  Secretary  continued : 
^  Under  present  laws,  unions  seeking  NLRB 
recognition  must  file  financial  reports  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  make  these  re- 
ports available  to  their  membership.  The 
committee's  proposals  would  relieve  unions 
of  this  obligation,  and  would  Instead  force 
local  members  to  go  to  Washington  to 
obtain  such  information. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!,  recognized 
the  loophole  and  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing adopted  an  amendment  which  he 
offered.  So  again  Secretary  Mitchell 
was  right. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

The  legislative  proposals  reported  by  the 
committee  give  certain  duties  and  enforce- 
ment obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
but  they  provide  the  Secretary  with  Inade- 
quate powers  to  properly  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities. For  Instance,  the  proposals 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  make  In- 
vestigations and  Inspect  books  and  records 
of  unions  when  he  has  "probable  cause"  to 
believe  that  anyone  had  violated  the  law. 
However,  the  Secretary  Is  denied  the  power 
to  compel  testimony,  hold  hearings,  or  to 
Issue  subpenas  for  persons  or  records,  and 
he  appears  further  to  be  subject  to  Injunc- 
tive processes  which  would  Impair  and 
hinder  him  from  carrying  out  even  the  lim- 
ited authority  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  President,  again  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  a  hard-working, 
diligent  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  recognized  the 
truth  of  the  Secretary's  statement  when 
he  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
close  the  loophole,  and  was  Instnunen- 
tal  in  having  It  adopted.  So,  again,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  correct. 

I  read  further  Xrom  the  secreUry't 
itAtement: 

other  MTimif  d«fl«tenelM  In  the  commit- 
teet  propoMii  tnfllu4«  the  dtetruoUon  erf  ilie 


present  rights  of  union  members  to  seek 
State  and  Federal  covtrt  relief  to  enforce 
their  democratic  rights;  the  continuation  of 
a  no-man's  land  between  State  and  Federal 
labor  laws  which  denies  legal  protection  to 
thousands  of  workers;  and  the  relaxation 
and  In  some  cases  total  destruction  of  the 
present  legal  protections  provided  union 
members. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  argue  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  Kennedy  bill 
which  purports  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion; but  it  takes  care  of  it  in  liberal 
fashion,  by  turning  over  the  jurisdiction 
to  the  Federal  Government,  Instead  of 
letting  the  authority  rest  with  the  States, 
where  we  who  believe  in  States  rights 
think  it  should  rest.  But  today,  I  feel 
certain,  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
which  will  take  care  of  that  deficiency 
in  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  next  two 
paragraphs  of  the  Secretary's  statement, 
because  I  do  not  believe  either  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
or  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  found  fault  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  was  disclosed 
yesterday  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
not  only  was  right  in  his  opinions  of  the 
bill,  but  that  he  was  following  his  duty  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  pointing  out  de- 
ficiencies in  the  bill.  In  one  day,  I  sug- 
gest, almost  all  the  deficiencies  which 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Senate  and  were  corrected. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  make  the  Record 
clear  in  respect  to  the  feelings  both  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  myself. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  IN- 
CREASE ACT  OF  1958— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  very  important  conference  re- 
port which  affects  more  than  1  million 
I>ersons  is  ready,  and  awaits  our  action. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Carlson,  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  bringing  the  conference 
report  to  us. 

The  Senate  must  act  first.  The 
action  has  been  long  delayed.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  will  probably  take  less 
than  5  minutes  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which  is  a  highly  privi- 
leged matter. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  report  be  laid  l>e- 
fore  the  Senate;  and.  when  that  is  done, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolinii.  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  report,  and 
I  also  ask  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  Z  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Mil  (B.  7a4> 
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to  reviM  th«  baelo  eompeneatlon  ioh«d« 
ulea  of  the  Olaeelfloatlon  Aot  of  1049,  ae 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoMe.  Z  aek 
unanimoue  eoneent  for  th«  immedlat« 
conalderatlon  of  the  report^ 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
Bgreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
anaendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  734)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  revise  the  basic  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes", 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  Numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  amendment  numbered   1. 

Amendments  Numbered  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  11,  12,  and  13:  That  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Sonate  numbered  2,  3,  4.  6,  7,  8.  9,  10, 

11,  12,  and  13.  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  Numbered  5:  That  the  House 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  505  of  the  Clftsslflcatlon 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  1105).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"'(f)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  Is  author- 
ized to  place  a  total  of  four  positions  In 
grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule.  Such 
positions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  positions  authorlKed  to  be  placed  In  such 
grade  by  subsection  (b). 

"'(g)  The  Commissioner  of  Immlprratlon 
and  Naturalization  Is  authorized  to  place  a 
total  of  eleven  positions  In  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  au- 
thorized to  be  placed  in  such  grade  by  sub- 
section (b). 

•"(h)  In  any  case  In  which,  subsequent 
to  February  1,  1958.  provisions  are  Included 
In  a  general  appropriation  Act  authorizing 
an  agency  of  the  Government  to  place  ad- 
ditional positions  In  grade  16.  17.  or  18,  the 
total  number  of  positions  authorized  by  this 
section  to  be  placed  In  such  grades  shall, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  number 
of  positions  authorized  by  such  provisions 
to  be  placed  In  such  grades.  Such  reduction 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  In  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Hrst.  from  any  number  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  such  agency  under  this 
section,  and  second,  from  the  maximum 
number  of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed 
In  such  grades  under  subsection  (b)  Irre- 
spective of  the  agency  to  which  such  posi- 
tions are  allocated. 

•"(1)  Appointments  to  positions  In  grades 
Ifl,  17.  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  shall 
be  made  only  upon  approval  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
proposed  appointees,  except  that  this  sub- 
•ectlon  shall  not  apply  to  those  positions — 
"  '(1)  provided  for  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section; 

"  "(2)  to  which  appointments  ore  made  by 
the  President  alone  or  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate: and 

"'(3)  for  which  the  compensation  is  paid 
from  (A)  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  under  the  headings 
I'The  White  House  Office",  "Special  Projecta". 
"Council  of  Economic  Advisers",  "National 
Security  CouncU",  "Office  of  Defense  Moblll- 


■atlon",  and  "Frealdent'a  Advlaory  Oommltto 
on  Oovtrnment  Organtaation",  or  (B)  fumU 
approprlatad  to  tha  Praaldtnt  undar  tba 
haading  "Biiargancy  Fund  for  tba  Fraaldant, 
National  DafMiaa"  by  tba  Oanaral  Oovarn- 
mant  Mattara  Appropriation  Act,  10M,  or  any 
■ubaequant  Act  making  appropriatlona  for 
•uch  purpoMa.' 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Saction  SOS  (b)  of  tha  Claaai- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1049,  ai  amended,  is  amended 
by  strlltlng  out  'twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
six'  and  Inserting  'fifteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen', by  striking  out  'three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine'  and  inserting  'four  hundred  and 
one',  and  by  striking  out  'one  hundred  and 
thirty'  and  Inserting  'one  hundred  and  flfty- 
nlne". 

"(b)  Section  505  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'thirty-seven'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'seventy-flve'. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1947  (Public  Law  313.  Eightieth 
Congress),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'one  hundred  and  twenty'  and 
'twenty-five'  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'two  hundred  and  ninety-two' 
and  'fifty',  respectively. 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'thirty'  In  subsection  (b>  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'ninety'. 

"(r)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  five  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  of  such  Department  which 
require  the  services  of  specially  qualified 
personnel. 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  five  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  effectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  Department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quail- 
fled  personnel. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than 
five  scientific  or  professional  positions  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  Department  which  re- 
quire the  services  of  si>eclally  qualified 
personnel. 

"'(K)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  25  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  of  which  not  less  than  five  shall 
X>e  for  the  United  States  Patent  Office  In  Its 
examining  and  related  activities,  each  such 
position  being  established  to  effectuate  those 
research  and  development  functions  of  such 
Department  which  require  the  services  of 
specially  qualified  personnel. 

"  '(h)  In  any  case  In  which,  subaequent  to 
February  1,  1958.  provisions  are  Included  In 
a  general  appropriation  Act  authorizing  an 
agency  of  the  Government  referred  to  In  this 
Act  to  establish  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  scientific  or  professional  positions  simi- 
lar to  those  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  num- 
ber of  such  positions  authorized  by  this  Act 
ahall.  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  positions  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  s\ich  appropriation  Act.' 

"(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'Secretary  of  Defense*  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,'  and  by 
Inserting    after    'Military    EstablUhment'    a 


eomma  and  tha  following!  'tba  Department 
of  tha  Intarlor,  tba  Oapartmant  of  AgrlotU' 
tura,  tba  Dapartmant  of  Oommarca,  tba  Da* 
partmant  of  Haaltb,  Education,  and  Walfara,', 
"(a)  Bactlon  308  (g)  of  the  Publle  Haaltb 
8«rvloa  Aot,  aa  amended  (43  U.  0.  C.  910  (g)  ). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'sixty  pKMitiotaa' 
and  inaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  'eighty -five  po- 
altlona,  of  wbicb  not  leaa  than  aevanty-ihrae 
ahall  b«  for  tba  National  Institutes  of 
Health'. 

"(f)  Tha  annual  rate  of  basic  compenaa- 
tlon  of  the  position  of  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  b« 
»19.000. 

"Sec.  13.  (»)  (1)  Clause  (2)  of  that  para- 
graph of  section  602  of  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (6  U.  S.  C.  1112).  which 
defines  the  level  of  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility of  work  In  grade  5  of  the  General 
Schedule  (GS-S)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"  '(2)  to  perform,  under  Immediate  super- 
vision, and  with  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  independent  Judgment,  simple 
and  elementary  work  requiring  professional^ 
scientific,  or  technical  training:  or'. 

"(2)  Clause  (2)  of  that  paragraph  of  tha 
same  section  which  defines  the  level  of  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility  of  work  In  grade  7 
of  the  General  Schedule  (05-7)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  under  Immediate  or  general  super- 
vision, to  perform  somewhat  difficult  work 
requiring  (A)  profesalonal.  scientific,  or 
technical  training,  and  (B)  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  Independent  technical 
Judgment:  or". 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commlaslon  shall 
exercise  its  authority  to  issue  such  sUndards 
or  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  subsectloa  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"S«c.  14.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congreas 
that  appropriations  for  cooperative  a^lcul- 
tursl  extensl#l  work  and  appropriations  for 
payments  to  State  agricultural  exp«rlment 
staUons  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1958.  should  Include  additional  amounU 
sufficient  to  provide  Increases  In  the  portion 
of  the  compensation  of  persons  employed  In 
such  work  or  by  such  stations,  which  Is  paid 
from  such  appropriations,  corresponding  to 
the  Increases  provided  for  employees  under 
this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Olin  d   Johnston, 

MiKK    MONEONKT, 

Dick  NruBxacEK. 
Fkank  Caei^bon, 
William  E.  Jcnnc*. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

TOM    MiniKAT, 

Jamks  H   Morkisok, 
Jame-s  C    Davis, 
Edward  H    Rees. 
Robert  J.  CoEBrrr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jackson  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  the  conference 
report  is  a  unanimous  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  conference  report  on  Sen- 
ate bill  734.  the  classified  pay  bill,  is  a 
unanimous  report. 


The  eonferenM  agrMinent  aec«(H«  In 
principle  the  bill  aa  amended  and  paaeed 
by  the  Ben*te  only  a  few  d*ya  aco. 

Major  modiflcatlona  of  that  bill,  as 
agreed  to  In  conference,  are  aa  follows : 

Flnt,  the  conference  agreement 
(iives  profeaalonal  and  acientlAc  person- 
nel, whose  positions  have  been  up-graded 
by  Civil  Service  Commission  action,  the 
full  amovmt  of  the  increaae  provided  by 
the  bill 

Second,    the  number   of  supergrades 
and  high  level  professional  and  scien- 
tific poaltiona  authorized  by  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  are  reduced  by  ap- 
>     proximately  one-half. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement  ac- 
cepts a  number  of  clarifying  and  per- 
fecting amendments  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

In  brief,  this  measure  provides  an 
acro6S-thc-board  10  percent  increase  to 
employees  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch. 

The  Increase  Is  retroactive  to  the  first 
pay  period  l>eg inning  on  or  after  January 
1  of  this  year. 

Of  course,  that  provision  was  not  be- 
fore the  conferees,  inasmuch  as  both 
Houses  had  already  passed  favorably  on 
that  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  employees  men- 
tioned, this  measure  provides  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  upper  levels  of  the  Post  OfHce 
field  schedule,  thereby  giving  all  Federal 
employees  equal  treatment.  That  pro- 
vision, and  also  the  one  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  few  moments  ago — that  dealing 
with  the  scientific  positions— were  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  proper  increase,  and 
accords  all  employees  equal  treatment. 
The  report,  as  agreed  to  by  all  the  con- 
ferees, is  good.  fair,  and  long  overdue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing   to  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from  South  Carolina   yield   to 

me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  the  cost 
of  the  retroactive  provision.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  measure  will  be  retroactive 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  civil  service 
employees,  those  in  the  legislative 
branch,  and  those  in  tlie  judicial  branch. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  will  be  the  extra 
cost?  _ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  will  t>e  flve-twelfths  of  the  annual 
cost  of  the  bill,  or  approximately  $200 
million.  But  both  Houses  had  previous- 
ly passed  on  that  provision,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  knows,  so  it  was  not 
before  the  conferees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  mistaken  as  to  the 
amount?  Certainly,  the  cost  for  5 
months  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  amount  he  has  stated;  would  It  be 
closer  to  $500  million? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No:  the  total  cost  for  1  year  is  that 
amount:  and  the  cost  of  the  retroactive 
provision  will  be  five-twelfths  of  that. 


Mr,  BTRO.  Th«  Senfttor  from  Bouth 
CaroUna  handled  the  original  biU.  What 
was  the  Justification  for  making  the  In- 
ereaM  effective  at  of  January  10687 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
The  Justification  was  that  these  em- 
ployees should  have  received  the  in- 
crease then,  instead  of  later  this  year. 

My  BYRD.  That  U  the  Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Congress  did  not  enact 
the  bill  then;  but  the  conference  report 
would  require  that  the  increase  be  made 
effective  as  of  5  months  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  will  recall 
that  last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
pay  increacc  bill,  but  the  President 
vetoed  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  bill  did  not  then 
become  a  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  retroactive 
salary  Increases.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
bad  policy.  I  am  now  advised  that  the 
retroactive  pay  features  in  the  classified 
bill  will  cost  $260  million;  that  the  retro- 
active features  in  the  postal  pay  act  will 
cost  $118  million;  and  that  the  military 
pay  bin  will  be  effective  for  1  month 
in  fiscal  year  1958.  The  cost  of  this  bill 
for  June  will  be  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion. The  total  cost  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  retroactive  features  in  pay 
legislation  thus  far  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  be  in  excess  of 
$425  million.  I  shaU  cast  my  vote 
a^rainst  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  conferees'  hands  were 
tied,  insofar  as  the  retroactive  feature 
was  concerned,  because  that  provision 
was  contained  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  version  and  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  from  South   Carolina 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this 
measure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  can  state 
from  my  personal  knowledge  that  both 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
and  its  ranking  minority  memeber,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
worked  for  many  months  on  this 
measure.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony over  a  period  of  many  weeks. 

I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
conferees  for  extending  the  10 -percent 
salary  increase  to  scientific  personnel. 
Inasmuch  as  the  testimony  showed  that 
the  Government  was  losing  some  of  its 
very  valuable  scientific  employees  who 
are  engaged  In  some  of  the  most  critical 
irovemmental  work;  and  Included  among 
them  are  Navy  personnel  who  are  en- 


gaffed  in  underwater  sound  research  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Laboratory  and 
also  personnel  who  are  engaced  In  re- 
search work  in  varlotu  places,  includlnff 
both  Army  and  Navy  research  work  at 
Oovcmors  Island.  Many  other  critical 
program*  of  the  Government  are  af- 
fected. It  is  obvious  that  the  continued 
loss  of  service  of  such  valuable  scien- 
tific persormel  in  programs  of  that  Icind 
has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency 
or  lack  of  efficiency  of  the  national -de- 
fense effort. 

I  believe  the  testimony  which  has  been 
received  shows  clearly  that  the  salary 
Increases  provided  by  the  conference  re- 
port are  modest,  as  compared  to  the  pay 
Increases  which  have  been  provided  by 
private  employers  throughout  the 
country. 

I  believe  the  increases  provided  by  the 
report  will  help  answer  the  problem  of 
how  to  persuade  personnel  of  ambition 
and  ability  to  continue  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  rather  than  to  leave  It  and 
enter  private  employment. 

One  milUon  and  thirty  thousand  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  covered  by  this 
measure:  and  the  evidence  received  by 
the  committee  shows  that  virtually  all 
of  them  are  faithful  and  loyal,  and  many 
of  them  are  highly  dedicated.  The  tes- 
timony also  shows  that  many  of  the 
scientific  personnel,  particularly,  could 
receive  double  their  present  salaries  If 
they  were  to  leave  the  Government  serv- 
ice and  enter  private  employment.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  Is  a  good  Govern- 
ment bill,  and  that  Its  adoption  wlU  In- 
crease the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
Government  service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  our 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  their  very 
fine  and  speedy  work.  In  fact,  I  think 
our  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  them 
because  the  conference  report  is  a  unani- 
mous one  on  the  part  of  aU  the  con- 
ferees. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  very  much  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  under  the  excellent  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]. 
I  am  for  these  salary  increases,  and  have 
supported  this  measure  since  before  my 
election  to  the  Senate.  I  have  supported 
it  with  diligence  m  the  committee^^^d 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  not  only  for  the  statement  he  has 
made,  but  also  for  the  very  fine  work  he 
has  done  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
As  he  recalls,  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings we  ascertained  that  private  firms 
and  corporations  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  increased  the  salaries  of  their 
employees  by  about  twice  the  10-percent 
increase  which,  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  will  be  made  In  the 
salaries  of  these  Government  employees. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  morning  there  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  which  provides  for  a  10-percent 
pay  increase  for  the  classified  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.    I  am  also 
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pleased  that  the  report  is  a  unanimoiis 
one. 

Furthermore,  when  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  what- 
ever pay  increase  the  Senate  voted  for 
the  postal  employees  I  would  Insist  also 
be  provided  for  the  classified  employees. 
The  pending  report  includes  that  very 
provision.  - 

I  should  also  like  to  state  that  at  this 
session  the  Congress  has  taken  the  same 
action  in  regard  to  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  retired  employees  or  annuitants  who 
formerly  were  employed  in  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

So  the  Congress  has — to  the  credit  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee— handled  three  rather  difBcult, 
rather  controversial  bills,  in  dealing  with 
pay  legislation  for  the  postal  employees, 
the  classified  employees,  and  the  retired 
Federal  employees  or  annuitants.  The 
postal-pay  legislation  was  particularly 
difficult,  because  it  carried  with  it  a  pos- 
tal-rate increase.  Our  committee  has 
labored  literally  for  years,  and  certainly 
all  of  last  year  and  a  great  portion  of  this 
one,  on  these  three  bills. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  today  we  have  brought  a  unani- 
mous conference  report  to  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  1  or  2  items 
In  the  conference  report.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  we  were  forced 
to  reduce  by  about  50  percent  the  num- 
ber of  supergrade  positions  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  which  were  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  state 
I  regret  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  that, 
because  I  firmly  believe  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  needs  a  num- 
ber of  additional  supergrade  positions. 

There  are  2  million  Federal  employees, 
and  presently  there  are  about  1.300  su- 
pergrade positions.  No  private  employer, 
no  business  would  operate  with  that  per- 
centage of  top  administrative  or  execu- 
tive positions. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  asked  for  568  additional  super- 
grade  positions,  and  555  additional  pro- 
fessional-scientific positions.  As  I  stated, 
we  were  forced  to  reduce  that  number 
by  practically  50  percent,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement. 

I  regard  this  action  as  an  unduly  re- 
strictive attitude  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  badly  needed  positions.  I  regret 
that  such  action  was  necessary  to  reach 
a  conference  agreement. 

Like  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  further  requests 
from  the  departments;  and.  if  the  de- 
partments can  justify  their  requests,  we 
hope  to  establish  such  positions  in  other 
legislation. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  when  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  does  not  act  to 
create  new  supergrade  positions,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  time  to 
time  includes  in  its  bills  increases  In  the 
number  of  supergrade  positions.  I  see 
present  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  this  week  handled  the  Department 
of  Commerce  appropriation  bill.  In  it 
were  provided  20  new  supergrade  posi- 


tions. If  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  does  not  act  in  the 
matter,  then  the  only  way  a  department 
can  get  the  positions  it  needs  is  through 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. That  not  only  is  a  poor  way  to 
legislate,  but  it  Is  unfair  to  our  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  provide  supergrade  positions,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  will  be  permitted  to  handle 
such  matters. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  provides  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  check  on  the  appoint- 
ments to  positions  In  grades  16.  17.  and 
18  in  the  General  Schedule,  regarding 
what  we  call  positions  outside  the  civil- 
service  classification.  We  wrote  into  the 
bill  a  provision  requiring  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  approval  of  appointees 
to  OS  16,  17,  and  18  positions.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Commission  will  keep  in 
mind  that  this  will  not  be  the  start  of 
a  program  whereby  the  executive  branch 
will  be  limited  to  appointments  without 
regard  to  the  type  of  persons  they  need, 
and  have  to  secure  them  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commisison.  The  execu- 
tive branch  must  have  and  should  have 
some  leeway  in  making  appointments  to 
administrative  and  executive  positions. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  the  three 
bills  to  which  I  have  referred  have 
passed.  I  know  they  will  result  in  great 
benefit  to  all  Government  employees  and 
to  retired  employees.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead   and   zinc   mining   industry   in  my 

State 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  de- 
fer his  statement?  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  wants  to  sjseak  on 
the  conference  report,  which  will  alfect 
about  1  million  persons.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  acted  on. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  pending  before  the  Senate 
is  the  conference  report  on  the  classified 
Federal  employees'  wage  increase  bill. 
When  that  bill  was  originally  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  I  indicated  in  the  Record 
that  if  there  had  been  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
I  would  have  cast  my  vote  in  the  negative. 
I  did  so  on  the  basis  that  the  Presidents 
original  recommendation  was  that  the 
pay  increase  should  be  limited  to  6  per- 
cent. Then  there  was  a  feehng  that  the 
pay  increase  would  be  fixed  at  7 '2  per- 
cent. It  finally  was  pushed  up  to  10  per- 
cent and  beyond.  I  now  understand  that 
out  of  the  conference  has  come  a  recom- 
mendation that,  in  substance  at  least, 
the  pay  increase  should  be  10  percent. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  recommen- 
dation. I  cannot  do  so  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  10  percent  wage  increase 
fixed  by  the  Senate  will  be  used  as  an 
index  throughout  the  country  in  the 
making  of  demands  for  increased  wages, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  unbearable 
Inflation  from  which  we  are  suffering. 
We  In  the  Congress  will  be  setting  the 
index.  We  will  be  declaring  that  a  10 
percent  wage  increase  is  Justifiable. 


I  desire  to  repeat  what  I  said  when  the 
bill  was  voted  upon.  The  dollar  today  Is 
worth  only  48  cents.  We  have  a  $280  bil- 
lion debt.  We  shall  have  a  $3  billion 
deficit  in  1958.  If  we  keep  moving  in  the 
direction  we  have  been  moving,  there  will 
be  a  $10  billion  deficit  in  1959. 

Those  who  have  bonds  or  who  receive 
annuities  or  retirement  payments  can  sit 
at  home  and  look,  and  while  they  are 
doing  so  they  will  see  the  savings  they 
have  built  up  dwindling  before  their  very 
eyes. 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  menaces  facing 
our  country.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
should,  by  example,  give  word  to  labor 
leaders  and  to  industrialists:  "Keep 
pumping  up  your  prices.  The  public  will 
pay." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  undersUnd  there 
will  be  a  voice  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. I  shall  vote  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
am  in  accord  with  what  he  has  said.  I 
think  percentagewise  the  pay  raise  can- 
not be  justified.  The  retroactive  fea- 
tures also  raise  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions. 

In  all  this  spending,  we  are  not  spend- 
ing our  own  money;  we  are  not  sjsendlng 
the  money  of  this  generation's  taxpay- 
ers; we  are  spending  money  which  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  somebody  else. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington  1  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  .supplement  the  statement  which  I 
made.  I,  too,  feel  that  the  retroactive 
feature  of  the  bill  is  not  sound,  and  I 
state  for  the  Record  that  In  10  years  In 
the  governor's  office  In  Ohio  I  saw  no 
semblance  of  retroactive  features  such 
as  I  have  witnessed  In  the  bills  passed  by 
Congress.  Retroactivity  has  been  in- 
jected Into  practically  every  bill  which 
provides  for  the  expending  of  the  pub- 
lic's money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  fear  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expressed  of  what  will  result 
from  the  principle  we  are  establishing. 
This  bill  will  result  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  from  $250  million  to  $275  million 
in  retroactive  payments,  which  will  be 
made  about  the  1st  of  August.  Other 
bills  which  we  have  passed  will  embrace 
another  $250  million. 

Of  course,  the  nearest  estimate  we  can 
get  is  that  under  such  provisions.  $500 
million  of  retroactive  pasrments  will  be 
made  around  the  first  of  Augxist.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  take  recognition  of  the 


fact,  as  has  been  pohited  out,  that  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  does  not  have  the 
money.  Not  only  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  have  It.  but  it  cannot  bor- 
row the  money  until  an  increase  in  the 
celling  for  the  national  debt  has  been 
provided.  I  think  it  Is  time  Congress 
should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  Uxpayers  are  paying  just 
about  all  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  present  proposal  goes  far  beyond 
the  needs  brought  about  by  an  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  1  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  John- 
son ]  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Recoid  to  show  that  had  there  l)een  a 
record  vote  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
negative  on  the  conference  report* 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Under 

the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized. 


GEN.  JOE  W.  KELLY 


REVISION  OP  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1949 — CORRECTION  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  S.  734 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said;  Mr.  President,  the  engrossed  copy 
of  Senate  bill  734.  the  classified  pay  bill, 
which  affects  more  than  1  million  Fed- 
eral Government  workers,  and  which 
earlier  today  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
contains  an  incorrect  figure  In  the 
schedule  for  staff  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  SUte.  In  the  sixth 
line  of  the  salary  schedule  in  section 
6  <a)  (3)  the  flgme  is  '8.955.'  whereas 
the  correct  figure  is   "8.755." 

I  submit  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration,  a  con- 
current resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  correction  of  that  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  cS.  Con. 
Res.  93)  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reientattvet  concurring) ,  That  In  tbe  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (8.  734).  to  revise  the  basic 
compensation  schedule*  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
correction: 

In  the  sixth  line  of  the  salary  schedule  In 
•ectlon  e  (a)  (S>  strike  out  ••«,»56"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■8.755.- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  93)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  LEAD  AND  ZINC 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  Industry  in  my 
State,  and  also  In  other  States  through- 
out the  country.  Is  in  a  serious  depres- 
sion. 

In  Missouri,  employment  in  this  in- 
dustry is  down  about  25  percent  from 
what  it  was  only  a  year  ago.  Further- 
more, those  who  have  retained  their  jobs 
have  taken  severe  wage  cuts,  as  well  as 
reductions  In  their  workweek. 

A  substantial  number  of  miners  have 
already  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits,  and.  unless  something  is  done 
promptly,  the  imemployment  will  in- 
crease and  the  distress  of  these  workers 
and  their  families  will  worsen. 

As  Is  true  In  many  basic  extractive  in- 
dustries, entire  communities  are  ad- 
versely affected  when  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  business  is  depressed.  No  one  in 
these  mining  conununities  is  untouched 
by  the  spread  of  economic  distress. 

The  various  proposals  which  have 
been  made  for  assisting  the  lead  and 
zinc  industries  include  renewal  of  Gov- 
ernment purchases  for  the  strategic 
stockpile,  barter  agreements  luider  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  increase 
in  tariff  duties,  and  compensatory  pay- 
ment legislation. 

Proposals  alone,  however,  do  not  help 
the  Industry,  and  certainly  do  not  put 
people  back  to  work.  Action  is  needed — 
and  It  is  needed  now. 

As  long  ago  as  last  September  26.  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  appealed  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  relief;  hearings 
were  held  in  November:  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  made  its  recommendations 
to  the  President  on  April  24  of  this  year. 
So  far.  the  President  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion, even  though  almost  50  of  the  60  al- 
lowable days  have  already  elapsed. 

Delay  In  this  decision  has  not  only 
prolonged  the  distress  of  the  Industry, 
but  also  has  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
action  on  other  proposals. 

The  proposals  which  would  give  the 
most  immediate  assistance  to  the  indus- 
try would  be  the  stockpiling  and  barter 
proposals,  which  would  relieve  the  mar- 
ket of  some  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
surpluses. 

As  for  longer  range  assistance,  the 
compensatory  payment  principle,  as  em- 
bodied in  a  recent  proposal  from  the 
administration,  appealed  to  me  as  being 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
moving  promptly  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  proposal. 

AcUon  must  be  taken  promptly  to  as- 
sist the  lead  and  zinc  industry,  so  that 
the  unemployment  can  be  eliminated 
and  the  employed  can  be  allowed  a  rea- 
sonable take -home  pay. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
day  before  yesterday  a  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  praised  Ma  J.  Gen. 
Joe  W.  Kelly  for  the  outstanding  way  he 
has  handled  the  legislative  liaison  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Air  Force.  I  desire 
to  join  them  in  their  praise,  and  in  their 
expressions  of  regret  that  he  is  shortly 
to  be  transferred. 

I  am  proud  that  Joe  Kelly  has  been 
my  friend  for  many  years.  His  admin- 
istrative competence,  his  devotion  to  his 
job,  his  imderstanding  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Congress,  combined  with 
his  sense  of  humor  and  delightful  per- 
sonality, have  enabled  him  to  perform 
great  service  for  his  cotmtry.  This  he 
has  done  with  imsurpassed  success. 

Everyone  who  knows  General  Joe 
wishes  him  the  best  of  everything  in  his 
new  eussignment. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


TRAGIC  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  18 
years  ago — June  15,  1940 — the  Russian 
Communists  invaded  the  small  but  free 
nation  of  Lithuania. 

The  result  was  obvious  from  the 
start — another  blot  of  tyranny  on  the 
pages  of  history. 

Yet  the  spark  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence still  burns  in  the  minds  of 
these  enslaved  people.  This  fact  should 
be  both  a  warning  and  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  those  of  us  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  escaped  from  the 
heel  of  Communist  dictatorship. 

It  is  a  warning  that  human  values 
and  independence  for  others  have  no 
meaning  to  the  Soviet  Communists.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  does  not  die  easily 
should  be  an  encouragement  and  a  stim- 
ulus to  us  all. 

Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Missouri. 


CLARENCE  CANNON— AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  Jime  11.  1958, 
one  of  our  great  Congressional  leaders, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  was 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Southeastern  Univer- 
sity here  in  Washington. 

Representative  Cannon  is  the  dean  of 
the  Missouri  Congressional  delegation. 
Over  the  years  his  leadership,  his  ad- 
vice, his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  secu- 
rity and  progress  of  our  Nation,  and  his 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  his  constituents, 
have  endeared  him  to  all  of  us  in  Mis- 
souri. Therefore,  we  are  pleased  that 
this  fine  university  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  recognized  this  great  American. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  of  achievement 
which  was  read  at  the  degree  presenta- 
tion by  Mr.  William  B.  Wolfe.  Jr.,  trus- 
tee of  Southeastern  University,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Honorabls  CLAaxNCx  Cannon,  Msmbib 
or  CoMGUixss,  Ninth  Dis-rmicr  or  Missoumi 
Mr.  President,  fellow  members  or  the 
board  of  trustees,  I  have  the  very  great 
honor  and  personal  pleasixre  to  present  this 
candidate  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  lawB.  He  Is  the  Honorable  Claxenci 
Cannon,  Member  of  Congress.  Ninth  District 
of  Missouri. 

He  was  born  April  II.  1879,  in  Elsberry, 
Mo.  He  was  graduated  from  La  Orange 
College.  William  Jewell  College,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  has  received 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College,  Culver-Stockton  Col- 
elge  and  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  Is 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.  He  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  State  and  Federal  bars.  He  Is  the 
editor  of  the  Manual  and  Digest  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Is  the  author 
of  Synopsis  of  the  Procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Cannon's  Manual  (which 
Is  published  by  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives):  Convention  Parliamentary 
Manual  (which  Is  published  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee):  Cannon's  Prec- 
edents of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(which  Is  published  by  law);  and  treatises 
on  parliamentary  law  contained  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  and  In  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  He  Is  the  editor  and 
compiler  of  the  precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  act  of  Congress:  he  is  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  is 
parliamentarian  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  as  well  as  parliamentarian  at 
their  national  conventions. 

Congressman  Cannon  has  served  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  since  1923,  a 
total  of  35  years.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  has  held  this 
post  since  1941  except  during  the  times  that 
the  House  was  controlled  by  the  Republican 
Party.  This  committee,  as  you  know.  Is  one 
of  the  key  committees  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly where  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  concerned.  In  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Southeastern  University  has  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  service  to  the  United 
States  by  Its  career  employees  by  granting 
honorary  decrees  of  doctor  of  laws  In  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  and  devoted  service 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

This  man.  of  course.  Is  not  a  career  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  but  Is  an  elected 
official.  His  service  to  our  country,  like  the 
service  of  so  many  of  our  elected  officials,  has 
been  so  outstanding  as  to  cause  us  to  honor 
him  tonight  with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

The  pages  of  our  history  are  filled  with  the 
deeds  of  great  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  have  served  our  country,  each  In 
their  own  way. 

We  have  had  our  Washlngtons.  our  Lln- 
colns,  our  Patrick  Henrys,  our  Molly 
Pitchers  and  countless  others.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  had  great  patriots  serv- 
ing In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Today  In  these  critical  times,  as  In  the  past, 
we  have  devoted  men  and  women  serving  In 
this  great  branch  of  our  government.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  however.  If  we  fully  real- 
ize how  hard  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
actually  work.  We,  as  Americans,  can  visit 
and  see  our  Congress  in  session.  We  can  sit 
in  the  galleries  and  listen  to  their  debates; 
we  can  read  from  the  Congkxssional  Record 
what  they  have  said  and  how  they  have  voted; 
but  this  Is  only  viewing  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  picture.  To  complete  this  picture. 
we  have  to  consider  the  countless  hours  that 
they  spend  In  committee  meetings — the  many 
hours  that  are  spent  on  research— the  many 
hours  that  are  spent  In  serving  their  con- 


stituents back  horn*  and  finding  out  how 
they  feel  about  the  Uaues  of  the  day — and 
finally,  the  many  hours  of  soul-searching 
that  may  result  In  only  one  word — spoken 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  and  ap- 
pearing In  the  CoNoaassioNAt.  Rscoao — an 
aye  or  nay  voting  for  or  against  a  bill. 

Tonight  we  are  pajrlng  tribute  to  one  of 
our  great  leglslatorB.  but  In  a  larger  sense 
we  are  also  paying  tribute  to  every  man  and 
to  every  woman  in  our  Congreu  through  him. 
A  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  paid  tribute  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  In  1941  by  saying.  "Never  In 
the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed 
by  so  many  to  so  few."  I  should  like  to 
change  this  as  our  tribute  to  all  the  men  and 
women  that  serve  so  nobly  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  To  them  I  say — "Never 
have  so  few  done  so  much  for  so  many." 

Mr.  Cannon  is  revered  and  respected  by  all 
that  know  and  associate  with  him.  Irrespec- 
tive of  which  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties they  may  embrace,  because  he  has  risen 
above  the  level  of  partisan  politics. 

To  him  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
come  first.  last,  and  always.  Many  of  the 
distinguished  friends  and  colleagues  of  Mr. 
Cannon  from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  are  here  tonight  to  Join  in 
our  tribute  to  him  and  are  seated  In  the 
front  rows  of  the  auditorium  to  my  left.  We 
received  a  letter  from  the  33d  President  of 
the  United  States — the  Honorable  Harry  8 
Truman,  and  I  should  like  to  read  It  to 
you.  now. 

Independence,  Mo..  May  5. 1958. 
Mr.  William  B.  Wolte.  Jr., 

Member,  Board  o{  Truateea.  Southeast' 
ern  University.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wolfe:  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  I  will  not  l>e  available  on  June  11,  but 
I  am  happy  that  you  are  conferring  an  hon- 
orary degree  on  the  Honorable  Clarence 
Cannon,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Congressman  Cannon  and  I  have  been 
good  friends  for  all  the  many  years  we  have 
known  each  other.  He  is  a  great  legislator 
and  one  of  Missouri's  favorite  sons. 

Please   congratulate   him   for   me   and   tell 
him  I  am  more  than  sorry  that  I  cannot  be 
present  when  he  receives  this  high  honor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S  Truman. 
There  are  so  many  great  things  that  he  has 
accomplished  In  his  lifetime  of  service  to 
our  country — In  fact,  so  many  that  If  they 
were  listed  they  would  fill  many  volumes. 
Maybe  I  should  tell  you  of  the  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
saved  us  as  taxpayerH;  maybe  I  should  tell 
you  about  the  dominant  role  he  has  played 
in  the  Improvement  of  financial  management 
and  budgeting  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  end  result  of  a  more  efficient  service  In 
return  for  each  tax  dollar  appropriated  and 
spent;  maybe  I  should  tell  you  about  the 
nights — the  Saturdays  and  Sundays — spent 
In  accomplishing  the  vast  volume  of  work 
In  his  office.  Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  of 
his  Interest  in  higher  education  and  of  the 
foundation  which  bears  his  name  and  which 
he  endowed  to  aid  needy  men  and  women 
In  acquiring  an  education:  perhaps  I  should 
tell  you  of  his  work  in  the  Baptist  church. 
I  shall  not  talk  of  all  these  facets  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  I  should  rather  tell  you 
Just  two  things  about  him— the  first  he  re- 
gards as  having  been  the  most  important 
part  of  his  life.  Throughout  his  entire  ca- 
reer there  has  l>een  a  person  at  his  side, 
sharing  all  of  his  triumphs,  suffering  all  of 
his  trials  and  tribulations,  providing  him 
with  a  wealth  of  love  and  understanding. 
That  person  Is  his  lovely  wife,  the  former 
Ida  Dawson  Wlgglnton.  They  were  married 
in  1906  and  have  two  daughters.  Ida  Eliza- 
beth and  Ruby  Mellnda.  To  really  see  this 
great  man  smile,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  start 


talking  about  his  granddaughter  and  four 
grandsons.  Ths  devotion  between  this  man 
and  woman  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  tell  more  about  his 
basic  character  than  I  could  ever  stata  In 
words. 

I  have  always  considered  that  you  can 
Judge  a  man  by  the  little  things  he  does, 
because  therein  U  the  real  key  to  his  char- 
acter. hU  integrity.  hU  basic  morality  and 
honesty.  All  Senators  and  Congressmen,  as 
you  know,  have  franking  privileges  for  mail- 
ing letters  and  other  documents  in  connec- 
tion with  their  official  business.  When  Mr. 
Cannon  replied  to  our  letter  in  which  we 
noUfied  him  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
receive  this  degree,  be  did  not  consider  this 
as  being  in  the  realm  of  "offlclal  '  business 
and.  therefore,  he  affijied  a  3-cent  stamp  to 
the  envelope.  A  small  thing— yea;  a  very 
small  thing;  so  small.  In  fact,  what  differ- 
ence would  It  have  made  if  he  had  not  used 
a  stamp  for  this  letter  but  had  sent  it  under 
his  franking  privilege?  HU  basic  honesty 
would  not  let  him  do  so.  By  the  small 
things  a  man  does,  so  may  we  Judge  his 
basic  character. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  this  university.  I  present  to  you 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Ninth  EWstrlct  of  the  great 
SUte  of  Missouri— a  gentleman,  scholar, 
churchman,  author,  educator,  humanitarian, 
farmer,  legislator,  and  outstanding  public 
servant — for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.     Mr.  Cannon. 


THE  STRATEGIC  AIR  FORCE— LACK 
OP  ADEQUATE  TRAINED  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  does  a  week  go  by  without  one  of 
the  heads  of  this  Government  or  of  an- 
other government  of  the  Free  World 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  great  deter- 
rent to  Communist  aggression — in  effect, 
therefore,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  fu- 
ture war — Is  thfe  Strategic  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States.  Each  time  when  the 
Communists  give  new  evidence  of  their 
technological  suiseriority.  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  that  is  our  reply. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple should  realize  that  last  year  70  per- 
cent of  the  airmen  of  SAC  had  been  in 
SAC  less  than  2  years,  and  this  year  75 
percent  of  the  airmen  in  SAC  have  been 
in  SAC  less  than  2  years. 

More  than  50  percent  of  SAC  airmen 
are  in  their  first  enlistment. 

In  the  past  4  years  SAC  has  lost  111,- 
214  airmen. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
training  and  maintaining  one  airman  for 
4  years  Is  $19,779,  or  an  average  of  about 
$5,000  a  year. 

A-ssuming  that  the  111,214  men  who 
left  SAC  during  the  4-year  period  re- 
ferred to  averaged  2  years  of  service,  the 
cost  of  training  and  maintaining  them 
for  that  period  would  be  about  $1,112.- 
140.000. 

Then,  the  process  has  to  be  done  all 
over  again,  and  at  least  another  $1,112.- 
140.000  must  be  spent  for  training  and 
maintaining  their  replacements  for  an- 
other 2  years. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP   1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  3974 >   to  provide  for  the 
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reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admln- 
L<;t ration  of  tnisteeshipe  by  labor  organ- 
izations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
ort;anizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me  for  some  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwaterJ  in 
his  remarks  earlier  this  morning  referred 
to  statements  I  have  made  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  labor  legislation  and 
the  work  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  quoted  from 
a  statement  I  made  on  a  radio  program 
some  2  weeks  ago.  on  what  is  known  as 
tlie  Manion  Forum.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  nine  items  which  I  listed,  re- 
lating to  conditions  which  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  select  committee. 

As  I  followed  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  when 
he  was  quoting  from  the  statement  I  had 
made  with  respect  to  tlie  exposures  of 
the  select  committee.  I  checked  the  items. 
Of  the  9  I  had  mentione<i.  the  bill  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate  definitely 
deals  with  6.  Tliere  is  one  I  am  not  sure 
could  be  dealt  with  by  Federal  legislation. 

The  third  item  I  listed  referred  to  van- 
dalism, violence,  or  thr-ats  of  physical 
harm  to  employers,  employees,  union 
members,  and  their  families.  A  question 
would  arise  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  go  intc  that  field  and 
make  such  actions  Fe<ieral  crimes.  I 
have  not  made  any  pos.tive  determina- 
tion about  that  in  my  own  mind.  The  bill 
evidently  does  not  deal  with  those  par- 
ticular conditions.  whic:i  the  committee 
has  exposed. 

The  sixth  Item  related  to  the  calling 
of  strikes  and  the  makini;  of  "sweetheart" 
contracts  with  management  without  the 
knowledge  and  approva  of  rank  and  file 
union  members.  The  pending  bill  does 
not  deal  with  that  subect. 

During  the  considerat  ion  of  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  from  the  time  I  received 
the  first  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation 
until  the  bill  was  finally  reported.  1  made 
a  number  of  suggestions  to  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  provisions  which  I 
thought  the  bill  should  contain.  That 
was  one  of  the  suggestions.  That  Is  one 
of  the  three  things  whloh  I  suggested  to 
which  the  committee  did  not  respond 
favorably. 

Comparing  the  bill  as  reported  with 
the  first  draft.  I  find  t)iat  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
very  considerate  of  my  suegestions  and 
recommendations.    I  find  in  the  bill  to- 


day 22  changes  from  the  original  draft. 
Those  changes  are  In  line — either  fully 
or  In  part — with  suggestions  which  I 
made. 

The  ninth  area  which  I  said  we  had 
covered  deals  with  organizational  pick- 
eting to  force  employees  to  join  a  union 
against  their  choice,  and  to  compel  man- 
agement to  coerce  Its  employees  Into 
doing  so.  I  urge  that  that  subject  be 
covered  in  this  bill. 

I  urged  that  a  provision  in  a  bill  which 
I  had  introduced  be  incorporated  In  the 
pending  bill.  That  provision  would 
definitely  prohibit  organizational  picket- 
ing until  there  had  been  an  election,  or 
until  two-thirds  of  the  employees  had 
definitely  Indicated,  by  petition  or  other- 
wise, that  they  wanted  a  union.  The 
committee  rejected  that  suggestion. 

I  did  not  get  everything  I  wanted. 
Everything  I  want  is  not  in  the  bill.  I 
think  I  could  strengthen  the  bill  if  I  could 
sit  down  and  write  it  myself.  I  think  I 
could  improve  upon  it.  No  doubt  every 
other  Senator  feels  the  same  way.  Each 
Senator,  no  doubt,  feels  that  if  he  were 
privileged  to  write  it  he  could  Improve 
on  this  measure. 

However,  we  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  sensitive,  technical,  and  diflQ- 
cult  areas  in  which  to  legislate.  We  can 
load  the  bill  down  with  many  things 
which  I  favor,  and  for  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight.  We  can  load  the  bill  down 
with  provisions  which  other  Senators 
want,  and  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall 
have  no  legislation  at  all,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

If  we  were  to  approve  the  first  five  titles 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
good  chance  of  enacting  it  into  law. 
If  we  will  do  that.  I  believe  we  would  be 
making  constructive  progre.-^s  toward 
the  legislation  which  is  needed  in  the 
labor-management  field. 

I  need  not  describe  to  Senators  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  working 
here  during  an  election  year.  Each  of 
you  are  fully  conscious  of  it.  This  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  not  a  "last  chance 
drug  store."  There  will  be  another  ses- 
sion of  C  )npress  next  year.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  first  5  titles  of  the  bill, 
with  certain  strengthening  amendments, 
enacted,  so  that  the  bill  would  actually 
do  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  areas 
covered  by  the  first  5  titles.  Then  we 
would  know  we  are  making  progress. 

I  have  certain  ideas  which  are  em- 
bodied in  proposed  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced.  Some  of  the  provisions 
in  those  bills  are  highly  controversial. 
If  we  add  5  or  6  highly  controversial 
amendments  to  this  bill,  some  Senators 
will  support  2  or  3  of  them  and  oppose 
the  remainder,  which  means  they  would 
vote  against  the  bill.  The  safest  way 
and  the  best  way  to  legislate  in  this  field 
is  to  enact  into  law  provisions  designed 
to  cover  the  areas  with  respect  to  which 
no  honest  man  can  object — in  the  area 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  protect  imion 
funds;  the  area  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with  corruption  and  illegal  and 
Improper  practices;  and  the  area  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  bring  back  to 
rank-and-file  members  a  substantial 
measure  of  democratic  processes.  Let 
us  enact  such  provisions  into  law  now. 


That  will  be  making  constructive  prog- 
ress toward  our  goal. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress — If 
there  were  time  at  this  session,  I  would 
undertake  to  do  it  now — if  I  can  get  ac- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  should  like  to  have 
various  controversial  provisions  consid- 
ered separately  and  voted  up  or  down,  on 
their  merits.  I  know  that  there  is  a  way 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
if  we  cannot  get  the  Labor  Commitee  to 
act.  All  I  am  pleading  for  Is  that  we 
not  jeopardize  legislation  to  which  every- 
one should  subscribe  by  insisting  on  put- 
ting in  the  bill  highly  controversial 
amendments  which  would  result  in  no 
legislation  at  all.  To  do  so  will  defeat 
our  own  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  WATKINS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PuRTELL  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  the 
floor.    Does  he  yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  ask  unainimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arkarisas 
for  his  statement.  He  has  placed  the 
issue  in  proper  perspective. 

We  sat  here  from  1947  to  1958  without 
any  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
going  through  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, for  the  very  reason  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  cited.  This  is 
an  issue  on  which  people  feel  so  strongly 
that  they  want  to  amend  legislation  to 
suit  themselves.  The  result  is  that  we 
cannot  obtain  a  concensus  in  the  Senate 
or  House  with  respect  to  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  no  action  is  taken. 

In  1953  and  1954,  when  Senator  Taft 
and  the  Republicans  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, there  were  a  good  many  amend- 
ments which  he  was  desirous  of  having 
written  into  law.  A  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  it  had  to  be 
recommitted. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
has  some  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
enacted  into  law.  The  bill  may  not  go 
as  far  as  some  Senators  desire.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  jeopardize  the 
work  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  committee  have  done  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bill  to  which  he  has  given  his 
support,  by  insisting  upon  certain 
amendments  merely  because  all  of  us 
are  so  strongminded  that  our  amend- 
ments must  be  accepted  or  we  will  not 
suppKjrt  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  in  danger  of  going  down  to 
defeat.  If  Senators  insist  upon  contro- 
versial amendments,  we  shall  know 
where  the  responsibility  lies. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 


If 
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\tT  BOILASD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'rg^.<n;nwous  coosrat  that  I  may  yield  to 
Ui5f  Senator  from  Utah  to  enable  him  to 
aJiiress  a  quesUoa  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESrDTNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Seiiator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  srreat  deal  of  respect  for  the  Judgment 
cf  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  nearly  12  years.  The  first 
year  I  was  here  the  late  great  Senator 
George  of  Georgia,  made  a  speech  at  the 
time  the  Senate  was  considering  over- 
riding the  Truman  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  He  said.  "If  we  do  not  do 
something  now.  we  may  never  be  able  to 
get  any  action  in  this  field,  in  which 
reforms  have  been  imperative  for  a  long 
time." 

He  told  the  Senate  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  Wagner  Act.  Prom  that  time 
until  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Congress,  passed,  and  vetoed, 
nothing  was  done.  That  was  the  first 
opportunity  there  was  to  get  any  action 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  Incor- 
rect. There  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
lnl954. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  remember  that;  but 
It  was  recommitted.    There  was  no  relief. 

It  is  a  diflBcult  matter  to  obtain  action 
from  the  committee.  In  1957  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  dealing  with  the  no-man's 
land  situation,  an  area  with  respect  to 
which  there  ought  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  in  Congress.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  need  reforms  in  that 
area. 

Did  I  get  anywhere?  The  committee 
would  not  call  a  hearing  or  do  anything 
about  it.  until  the  recent  hassle  which 
developed  while  we  were  considering  an- 
other piece  of  lalxjr  legislation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  in  all  good  faith 
If  he  believes  that,  in  the  future,  we 
will  get  from  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  anything  which  the  labor 
unions  do  not  want?  I  mean  as  the  com- 
mittee is  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  should 
address  that  question  to  his  colleagues 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  should  be  called  upon  or  required 
to  answer  for  them.  However,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  if  we  do  not  get  from 
the  committee  what  we  want,  we  can 
take  it  away  from  them,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  our  convictions; 
and  if  they  are  not  willing  to  perform 
their  functions,  we  have  the  power  to 
take  a  bill  from  them  and  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  I  do  not  desire  to  criticize 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  disagreeing  with  me.  Most  of  them 
di-sagree  with  me  on  some  of  the  things 
I  want. 

Here  again,  are  we  going  to  load  the 
bill  down  with  amendments?  It  would 
be  possible  to  load  the  bill  down  with 
amendments  so  that  even  I  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  it.  We  could 
load  it  down  with  amendments  which 


would    force    other    Senators    to    vote 
against  It. 

I  say  let  us  take  what  we  know  all  of  us 
■want,  and  pass  the  bill,  and  then  move 
on.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  without  any 
reservation,  that  I  Intend  to  flght  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  in  this  field.  If  I  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  will  not  move  or  Is 
being  dilatory  and  is  not  trying  to  go  Into 
other  areas.  I  will  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  other  Senators  In  a  mo- 
tion to  take  the  bill  from  the  committee. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Seriator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  investigating 
labor  conditions  and  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  in  connection  therewith. 
Yet  very  little  is  being  said  about  get- 
ting any  reforms  in  the  labor  field. 
When  the  Investigation  was  under  way. 
conditions  were  revealed  which  showed 
that  a  good  many  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  labor  act.  The  late  Senator 
Georse  said  that  reforms  were  Indicated 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  like  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  the  proposed  legislation 
without  enacting  some  of  those  very 
mu?h  needed  reforms. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  getting 
some.  We  are  not  getting  all  of  them,  or 
all  that  I  want. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  should  get  more. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Perhaps  we  should 
get  more.  However,  let  us  be  practical. 
Should  we  not  want  to  take  what  all 
of  us  know  we  can  get,  and  go  ahead 
and  pa.ss  the  bill? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  should  press  for 
more,  and  get  it,  too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  sajrlng 
that  we  cannot  get  anything  else.  How- 
ever, let  us  get  what  we  know  we  can. 
without  risking  the  loss  of  everything. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  him  provided  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  conclude  my 
statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  was  yield- 
ing to  me  for  another  purpose.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  two  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  such  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pur- 
tell  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
the  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  la  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  before  me  the 
Interim  report,  and  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  that  report. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  do  so. 

In  the  report,  action  Is  recommended 
In  three  areas,  with  reference  to  which, 
however,  no  action  is  being  taken  In  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  The  first  Is  In 
the  field  of  "no  man's  land."    The  sec- 


ond Is  the  fiduciary  status  of  union  ofll- 
cers.  which,  by  the  way,  was  Included  in 
8.  2888,  which  the  Senate  passed  some 
time  ago.  The  third  has  to  do  with  se- 
cret elections  on  vital  union  affairs  In 
addition  to  the  election  of  offlcers. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas if  he  believes  these  three  areas, 
and  the  suggested  amendments  which  no 
doubt  win  be  offered  In  these  fields,  con- 
stitute anything  but  moderate  ap- 
proaches to  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator,  he  mentioned  three  areas,  one 
the  reform  in  the  "no  man's  land"  area. 

and  the  other  two 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "No  man's  land."  secret 
ballots  In  elections  on  vital  union  affairs 
in  addition  to  the  election  of  officers, 
and  the  fiduciary  status  of  union  officers. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  very  defi- 
nitely favored  covering  those  subjects. 
I  Introduced  a  bill  accordingly,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  my  bill  reported  and  passed.  How- 
ever. I  am  again  being  practical,  that  la 
all.  I  recommended  to  the  committee 
that  It  write  Into  the  pending  bill  a  pro- 
vision requiring  a  secret  ballot  before 
calling  a  strike.  The  committee  rejected 
the  proposal.  If  we  were  to  add  that 
amendment  to  the  bill,  even  if  we  should 
be  able  to  have  It  agreed  to,  we  could 
bring  about  some  complications  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  passage  of 
the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  particular  ques- 
tion Is  a  very  controversial  one. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  three  areas  I 
have  suggested.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  it  Is  considering 
this  proposed  legislation,  should  not  con- 
sider tho.se  three  Items  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  in  his  report? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    There  is  no  reason. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  believe  he  said  the 
proposals  made  provided  a  very  moderate 
approach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  no  reason, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Personally. 
I  should  like  to  see  every  one  of  those 
reforms  adopted. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  without  losing  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

the  Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  IVES.     Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  comment  first,  if  I  may,  on 
what  the  great  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  Just  said.  At  least  we  have  had  a 
speech  which  Is  practical. ,  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  told  the  truth.  He 
has  Issued  a  warning  to  the  Senate, 
which  the  Senate  should  heed.  It  is 
a  warning  which  he  himself  has  followed. 
The  proposed  legislation,  as  it  stands 
before  the  Senate,  Is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  at  all,  I  venture  to 
say.  knowing  him  as  I  do.  It  Is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  me..  It  la  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  anyone,  so  far  as 
I  know.  That  Is  what  we  get  when  we 
deal  In  this  kind  of  controversial  field. 
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That  is  what  we  must  expect  when  we 
come  to  legislate  in  this  whole  area  it- 
self. 

I  wish  to  commend  tlie  Senator  for 
what  he  has  said.  In  the  first  place,  I 
praise  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
attitude  he  has  taken  In  .onnectlon  with 
the  whole  matter  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee.  I  have  praised  him 
before,  and  I  now  reiterate  what  1  have 
said  in  the  past.  He  has  been  a  grand 
chairman — probably  the  greatest  chair- 
man I  have  ever  known  In  connection 
with  any  committee — and  I  have  known 
a  good  many  fine  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Well 

Mr.  IVES.  I  mean  It.  I  am  not  kid- 
ding. The  Senator  has  done  a  grand 
Job  He  has  been  fair.  He  has  acted  as 
a  good  Judge  should  act.  So  far  as  I 
know  he  has  received  no  criticism  what- 
ever from  the  people.  He  has  produced 
a  record  which  has  made  a  tremendous 
impression  upon  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  rising  up  and  demanding  legislation. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  legis- 
lation. I  am  with  the  public  in  that 
demand. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  matter  with 
Congress  that  it  does  not  heed  the  Sena- 
tor. But  in  all  these  matters,  we  must 
be  practical,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  pointed  out.  We  can  go  only 
so  far.  I.  too.  have  offered  a  program 
of  legislation,  very  little  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  bill.  I  would  like 
to  see  It  enacted.  Some  of  my  proposals 
go  a  great  deal  farther  than  what  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  bill.  Just  as  Is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  bills  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  How- 
ever, we  realize  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  this  time.  If  we  were  to  under- 
take to  do  so.  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  we  would  get  into  the  bill  material 
which  Is  controversial  from  the  stand- 
point of  many  Senators,  and  In  the  end 
we  would  find  an  overwhelming  majority 
In  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  whole  bill. 
We  would  meet  the  same  opposition  we 
encountered  In  1953,  only  more  so.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  should  like  to 
offer,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  offer  it.  I 
believe  heartily  in  what  that  amendment 
contains.  It  is  an  amendment  to  make 
discriminations  in  employment  an  unfair 
lal)or  practice.  It  should  have  been  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  start  with.  I 
have  never  tackled  it.  I  have  never 
undertaken  to  propose  It,  because  I  have 
realized  how  controversial  it  is,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  plague  some  of  my  good 
friends  from  the  South  by  offering  It. 
That  Is  exactly  why  I  have  not  presented 
it.     I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  It. 

But  If  there  Is  placed  In  the  bill  some- 
tliing  which  some  of  us  cannot  swallow, 
which  will  mean  that  the  bill  will  get 
nowhere  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  perhaps  I  will  do  what  I  personally 
want  to  do.  and  not  yield,  as  I  am  yield- 
ing now.  about  a  provision  which  I  think 
should  be  in  the  bill. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  concluded  his 
statement? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  have  concluded  In  1  minute.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  the  work  I  have  tried  to  do  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee.  His 
praise  Is  beyond  what  I  deserve.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  perform  what  Is  not  a 
pleasant  task.  But  I  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  because  we  have  tried  to 
work  as  a  team  that  we  have  been  able 
to  hold  the  committee  together  and  to 
expose  that  which  is  rotten. 

I  shall  likely  be  misunderstood  by 
some  for  the  iX)sition  I  have  taken  on 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  shall  get 
some  criticism  from  sources  from  which 
I  would  rather  not  be  criticized.  But  I 
have  to  make  a  decision,  and  I  have 
made  it.  If  temporary  criticism  is  to 
deter  me  from  taking  a  course  of  action 
which  I  am  convinced  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  secure  the  remedial  legis- 
lation which  is  in  the  bill,  then  I  shall 
have  to  subject  myself  to  such  temporary 
criticism  and.  perhaps,  misunderstand- 
ing. 

But  knowing  that  I  am  doing  what  Is 
right  and  best  in  my  effort  to  get  the 
most  of  what  is  good.  I  do  not  intend  to 
turn  back.  I  shall  fight  to  get  the  crooks 
out  of  the  labor  movement.  I  shall  fight 
to  keep  them  from  being  elected  as 
officers  and  representatives  of  unions.  I 
shall  fight  for  the  democratic  processes, 
so  that  union  members  can  have  a  choice 
in  their  elections  of  officers. 

I  shall  fight  beyond  this  bill,  but  I  am 
going  to  fight  to  get  this  much  now.  The 
sooner  we  get  It.  the  sooner  we  will  be 
serving  the  notice  which  should  be  served 
on  the  gangsters,  racketeers,  and  unre- 
formed  exconvicts  who  have  in  some 
places  seized  the  reins  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  have  used  labor  unions  for 
their  personal  gain  and  profit  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  working  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  labor  unions. 

Let  us  get  this  much  now.  We  can  do 
it  if  we  do  not  wreck  the  bill. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ALLOTT]  for  another  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  retain  my 
place  on  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  me  last  night  is 
still  being  worked  upon  with  some  modi- 
fications. I  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  but  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  it  a  httle  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  temporarily  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  be 
brief?  I  must  keep  an  >  appointment 
shortly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  2  or  3  questions 
I  wish  to  propound  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 


that  purpose,  provided  I  do  not  lose  my 

right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  ask  my  very 
distinguLshed  chairman  about  some  mat- 
ters in  the  bill  which  were  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  hearings  of  the  select 
committee.  I  refer  to  the  present  lan- 
guage in  section  602.  the  "no  man's  land" 
provision.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  we  knew  how  the  distinguished 
chairman  feels  concerning  the  so-called 
"no  man's  land"  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  in  my  remarks  I 
said  that  I  was  interested  in  titles  1  to  5. 
That  is  the  proposed  legislation  which 
Interests  me.  I  have  made  no  final  com- 
mitment either  way  on  title  6.  I  need  to 
study  it  more.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  it  provides.  It  was  included  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  I  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  same  statement 
true  with  respect  to  section  605? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  statement  ap- 
plies to  all  of  title  6. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  section  relates  to 
economic  strikers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  referring  to 
all  of  title  6.  Titles  1  to  5  are  accept- 
able. In  those  areas.  I  should  like  to 
have  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree;  but  I  think 
some  of  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  definitely  bad. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  said 
that  some  things  in  the  bill  could  not  be 
called  bad;  I  have  spoken  only  with  ref- 
erence  to  titles  1  to  5. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAtrscHEl  has  requested  that  I  yield  to 
him  so  that  he  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor,  1  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
observed  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas confined  his  remarks  to  the  first  5 
titles.  I  inferred  from  that  that  he  has 
grave  question  about  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing the  sixth  title  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  answer  in 
this  way:  I  am  not  an  expert  in  labor 
legislation.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  and  can  appreciate,  I  have  been 
a  very  busy  man.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  title  VI.  It  is  not 
in  the  bill  at  my  request;  it  Is  there 
through  the  exercised  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  not  attacking  it 
at  the  moment;  neither  am  I  defending 
it.  I  am  simply  saying  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  a  committal  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observed  that  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  voted 
for  the  elimination  from  the  bill  of  the 
provision  which  changed  the  definition 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  enable  him  to 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  ?reat  deal  of  respect  for  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  nearly  12  years.  The  first 
year  I  was  here  the  late  great  Senator 
George  of  Georgia,  made  a  speech  at  the 
time  the  Senate  was  considering  over- 
riding the  Truman  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  He  said.  "If  we  do  not  do 
something  now,  we  may  never  be  able  to 
get  any  action  in  this  field,  in  which 
reforms  have  been  imperative  for  a  long 
time." 

He  told  the  Senate  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  Wagner  Act.  Prom  that  time 
until  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Congress,  passed,  and  vetoed, 
nothing  was  done.  That  was  the  first 
opportunity  there  was  to  get  any  action 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  Incor- 
rect. There  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
In  1954. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  remember  that;  but 
it  was  recommitted.    There  was  no  relief. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  action 
from  the  committee.  In  1957  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  dealing  with  the  no-man's 
land  situation,  an  area  with  respect  to 
which  there  ought  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  in  Congress.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  need  reforms  In  that 
area. 

Did  I  get  anywhere?  The  committee 
would  not  call  a  hearing  or  do  anything 
about  It.  until  the  recent  hassle  which 
developed  while  we  were  considering  an- 
other piece  of  labor  legislation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  in  all  good  faith 
If  he  believes  that.  In  the  future,  we 
will  get  from  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  anything  which  the  labor 
unions  do  not  want?  I  mean  as  the  com- 
mittee Is  presently  constituted. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  should 
address  that  question  to  his  colleagues 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  should  be  called  upon  or  required 
to  answer  for  them.  However.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  If  we  do  not  get  from 
the  committee  what  we  want,  we  can 
take  It  away  from  them.  If  we  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  our  convictions; 
and  If  they  are  not  willing  to  perform 
their  functions,  we  have  the  power  to 
take  ft  bill  from  them  and  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  I  do  not  desire  to  criticize 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  disagreeing  with  me.  Most  of  them 
disagree  with  me  on  some  of  the  things 
I  want. 

Here  again,  are  we  going  to  load  the 
bill  down  with  amendments?  It  would 
be  possible  to  load  the  bill  down  with 
amendments  so  that  even  I  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  it.  We  could 
load  it  down  with  amendments  which 


would    force    other    Senators    to    vote 
against  It. 

I  say  let  us  take  what  we  know  all  of  lis 
want,  and  pass  the  bill,  and  then  move 
on.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  without  any 
reservation,  that  I  Intend  to  fight  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  in  this  field.  If  I  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  will  not  move  or  Is 
being  dilatory  and  Is  not  trying  to  go  Into 
other  areas.  I  will  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  other  Senators  In  a  mo- 
tion to  take  the  bill  from  the  committee. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  Investigating 
labor  conditions  and  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  In  connection  therewith. 
Yet  very  little  Is  being  said  about  get- 
ting any  reforms  in  the  labor  field. 
When  the  Investigation  was  under  way, 
conditions  were  revealed  which  showed 
that  a  good  many  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  labor  act.  The  late  Senator 
George  said  that  reforms  were  Indicated 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  hke  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  the  proposed  leRi.slation 
without  enacting  some  of  those  very 
mu^'h  needed  reforms. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  getting 
some.  We  are  not  getting  all  of  them,  or 
all  that  I  want. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  We  should  get  more. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Perhaps  we  should 
get  more.  However,  let  us  be  practical. 
Should  we  not  want  to  take  what  all 
of  us  know  we  can  get,  and  go  ahety^} 
and  pa.ss  the  bill? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  should  press  for 
more,  and  get  It,  too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  cannot  get  anything  else.  How- 
ever, let  us  get  what  we  know  we  can, 
without  risking  the  loss  of  everything. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  him  provided  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  May  I  conclude  my 
statement? 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  was  yield- 
ing to  me  for  another  purpose.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  two  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  such  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Ptm- 
TxtL  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
the  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  la  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  have  before  me  the 
Interim  report,  and  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  that  report. 
This  Is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  do  so. 

In  the  report,  action  Is  recommended 
In  three  areas,  with  reference  to  which, 
however,  no  action  is  being  taken  In  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  The  first  is  in 
the  field  of  "no  man's  land."    The  sec- 


ond Is  the  fiduciary  status  of  union  offi- 
cers, which,  by  the  way,  was  included  in 
S.  2888.  which  the  Senate  passed  some 
time  ago.  The  third  has  to  do  with  se- 
cret elections  on  vital  union  affairs  in 
addition  to  the  election  of  officers. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas if  he  believes  these  three  areas. 
and  the  suggested  amendments  which  no 
doubt  will  be  offered  In  these  fields,  con- 
stitute anything  but  moderate  ap- 
proaches to  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understood  the 
Sc^nator.  he  mentioned  three  areas,  one 
the  reform  in  the  "no  man's  land"  area, 

and  the  otiicr  two 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "No  man's  land,"  secret 
ballots  In  elections  on  vital  union  affairs 
In  addition  to  the  election  of  officers, 
and  the  fiduciary  status  of  union  officers. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  very  defi- 
nitely favored  covering  those  subjects. 
I  introduced  a  bill  accordingly,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  my  bill  reported  and  passed.  How- 
ever, I  am  again  being  practical,  that  Is 
all.  I  recommended  to  the  committee 
that  It  write  Into  the  pending  bill  a  pro- 
vl-slon  requiring  a  secret  ballot  before 
calling  a  strike.  The  committee  rejected 
the  proposal.  If  we  were  to  add  that 
amendment  to  the  bill,  even  If  we  should 
be  able  to  have  It  agreed  to,  we  could 
bring  about  some  complications  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  passage  of 
the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  particular  ques- 
tion Is  a  very  controversial  one. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  In  the  three  areas  I 
have  suggested.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  It  Is  considering 
this  propo.sed  legislation,  should  not  con- 
sider tho.se  three  items  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  In  his  report? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    There  Is  no  reason, 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  believe  he  said   the 
proposals  made  provided  a  very  moderate 
approach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  no  reason, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Personally, 
I  should  like  to  see  every  one  of  those 
reforms  adopted. 

Mr.  IVES,  Mr.  President,  will  tht 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  without  losing  the  floor, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Is  there 

objection?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

the  Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  IVES.    Mr  President.  I  thank  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  comment  first.  If  I  may,  on 
what  the  great  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  Just  said.  At  least  we  have  had  a 
speech  which  Is  practical.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  told  the  truth.  He 
has  Issued  a  warning  to  the  Senate, 
which  the  Senate  should  heed.  It  is 
a  warning  which  he  himself  has  followed. 
The  proposed  legislation,  as  It  stands 
before  the  Senate.  Is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  at  all,  I  venture  to 
say,  knowing  him  as  I  do.  It  Is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  me.  It  Is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  anyone,  so  far  as 
I  know.  That  Is  what  we  get  when  we 
deal  in  this  kind  of  controversial  field. 
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That  Is  what  we  must  exi>ect  when  we 
come  to  legislate  in  this  whole  area  it- 
self. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
what  he  has  said.  In  the  first  place,  I 
praise  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
attitude  he  has  taken  In  .onnection  with 
the  whole  matter  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee.  I  have  praised  him 
before,  and  I  now  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  in  the  past.  He  has  been  a  grand 
chairman — probably  the  greatest  chair- 
man I  have  ever  known  In  connection 
with  any  committee — and  I  have  known 
a  good  many  fine  chairmen. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Well 

Mr  IVES.  I  mean  It.  I  am  not  kid- 
ding. The  Senator  has  done  a  grand 
Job  He  has  been  fair.  He  has  acted  as 
a  good  Judge  should  act.  So  far  as  I 
know  he  has  received  no  criticism  what- 
ever from  the  people.  He  has  produced 
a  record  which  has  made  a  tremendous 
impression  upon  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lic IS  rising  up  and  demanding  legislation. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  legis- 
lation. I  am  with  the  public  in  that 
demand. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  matter  with 
Congress  that  it  does  not  heed  the  Sena- 
tor. But  In  all  these  matters,  we  must 
be  practical,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  pointed  out  We  can  go  only 
so  far.  I,  too,  have  oflered  a  program 
of  legl-slatlon,  very  little  of  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  pending  bill.  I  would  like 
to  see  It  enacted.  Some  of  my  proposals 
go  a  great  deal  farther  than  what  is  in- 
cluded In  the  bin.  Just  as  Is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  bills  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  How- 
ever, we  reahze  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  this  time  If  we  were  to  under- 
take to  do  SO,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  we  would  get  Into  the  bill  material 
which  Is  controversial  from  the  stand- 
point of  many  Senators,  and  In  the  end 
we  would  find  an  overwhelming  majority 
In  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  whole  bill. 
We  would  meet  the  same  opposition  we 
encountered  In  1953,  only  more  so.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  have  an  smendment  I  should  like  to 
offer,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  offer  It.  I 
believe  heartily  in  »hat  that  amendment 
contains.  It  Is  an  amendment  to  make 
discriminations  In  employment  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  It  should  have  been  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  sUrt  with,  I 
have  never  tackled  It.  I  have  never 
undertaken  to  propose  It.  because  I  have 
realized  how  con  Iro venial  It  Is.  and  I 
do  not  want  to  plague  some  of  my  good 
friends  from  the  South  by  offering  It, 
That  Is  exactly  why  I  have  not  presented 
It.     I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  It. 

But  If  there  Is  placed  In  the  bill  some- 
thing which  some  of  us  cannot  swallow, 
which  will  mean  that  the  bUl  will  get 
nowhere  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  perhaps  I  will  do  what  I  personally 
want  to  do,  and  not  yield,  as  I  am  yield- 
ing now,  about  a  provision  which  I  think 
should  be  In  the  blU. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  concluded  his 
statement? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  concluded  in  1  minute.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  the  work  I  have  tried  to  do  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee.  His 
praise  is  beyond  what  I  deserve.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  perform  what  is  not  a 
pleasant  task.-  But  I  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  because  we  have  tried  to 
work  as  a  team  that  we  have  been  able 
to  hold  the  committee  together  and  to 
expose  that  which  is  rotten. 

I  shall  likely  be  misunderstood  by 
some  for  the  position  I  have  taken  on 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  shall  get 
some  criticism  from  sources  from  which 
I  would  rather  not  be  criticized.  But  I 
have  to  make  a  decision,  and  I  have 
made  it.  If  temporary  criticism  is  to 
deter  me  from  taking  a  course  of  action 
which  I  am  convinced  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  secure  the  remedial  legis- 
lation which  is  in  the  bill,  then  I  shall 
have  to  subject  myself  to  such  temporary 
criticism  and,  perhaps,  misunderstand- 
ing. 

But  knowing  that  I  am  doing  what  is 
right  and  best  in  my  effort  to  get  the 
most  of  what  is  good,  I  do  not  intend  to 
turn  back.  I  shall  fight  to  get  the  crooks 
out  of  the  labor  movement.  I  shall  fight 
to  keep  them  from  being  elected  as 
officers  and  representatives  of  unions.  I 
shall  fight  for  the  democratic  processes, 
so  that  union  members  can  have  a  choice 
in  their  elections  of  officers. 

I  shall  fight  beyond  this  bill,  but  I  am 
going  to  fight  to  get  this  much  now.  The 
sooner  we  get  It,  the  sooner  we  will  be 
serving  the  notice  which  should  be  served 
on  the  gangsters,  racketeers,  and  unre- 
formed  exconvlcts  who  have  in  some 
places  seized  the  reins  of  the  labor  move- 
ment apfi  have  used  labor  unions  for 
their  personal  gain  and  profit  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  working  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  labor  unions. 

Let  us  get  this  much  now.  We  can  do 
It  If  we  do  not  wreck  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr,  ALLOTT  1  for  another  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  1  shall  retain  my 
place  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  oflered  by  me  last  night  is 
still  being  worked  upon  with  some  modi- 
fications. I  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  thU  time,  but  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  It  a  httle  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  temporarily  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  be 
brief?  I  must  keep  an  appointment 
shortly.  ^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  2  or  3  questions 
I  wish  to  propoimd  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefiy  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 


that  purpose,  provided  I  do  not  lose  my 

right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  ask  my  very 
distingruished  chairman  about  some  mat- 
ters in  the  bill  which  were  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  hearings  of  the  select 
committee.  I  refer  to  the  present  lan- 
guage in  section  602,  the  "no  man's  land" 
provision.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  we  knew  how  the  distinguished 
chairman  feels  concerning  the  so-called 
"no  man's  land"  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  in  my  remarks  I 
said  tliat  I  was  interested  in  titles  1  to  5. 
Tliat  is  the  proposed  legislation  which 
interests  me.  I  have  made  no  final  com- 
mitment either  way  on  title  6.  I  need  to 
study  it  more.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  it  provides.  It  was  included  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  I  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  same  statement 
true  with  respect  to  section  605? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  statement  ap- 
plies to  all  of  title  6. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  section  relates  to 
economic  strikers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  referring  to 
all  of  title  6.  Titles  1  to  5  are  accept- 
able. In  those  areas.  I  should  like  to 
have  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree;  but  I  think 
some  of  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  definitely  bad. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  said 
that  some  things  In  the  bill  could  not  be 
called  bad;  I  have  spoken  only  with  ref- 
erence to  titles  1  to  5. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  has  requested  that  I  yield  to 
him  so  that  he  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  ask  unanl- 
motis  consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor,  I  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
observed  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas confined  his  remarks  to  the  first  5 
titles.  I  inferred  from  that  that  he  has 
grave  question  about  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing the  sixth  title  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  answer  In 
this  way:  I  am  not  an  expert  In  labor 
legislation.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  and  can  appreciate,  I  hare  been 
a  very  busy  man.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  title  VI.  It  is  not 
in  the  bill  at  my  request;  it  is  there 
through  the  exercised  Judgment  and 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  not  attacking  it 
at  the  moment;  neither  am  I  defending 
It.  I  am  simply  saying  that  I  am  not 
prepares  to  make  a  committal  on  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observed  that  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  voted 
for  the  elimination  from  the  bill  of  the 
provision  which  changed  the  deflmUon 
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of  "supervisor.**    That  provision  was  in 
the  sixth  title  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  clearly  under- 
stood what  that  section  did,  I  might  be 
for  it.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
form myself  with  regard  to  it.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill,  unless  something  shall 
be  included  in  it  which  I  simply  cannot 
accept.  There  is  another  House  which 
will  con-sider  the  bill,  too. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  What  I  am  disturbed 
about  is  that  the  committee  followed  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to 
the  first  5  titles 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  say 
they  followed  me.  They  did  accept  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  they  added  a 
sixth  title;  and  the  sixth  title  does  not 
In  any  way  strengthen  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  where  it  should  be  strengthened,  but 
only  weakens  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  noble  and  fearless  work  in 
leading  the  select  committee.  I  am 
certain  that  if  it  were  within  his  power, 
there  would  be  leRislation  which  would 
cope  with  the  whole  gamut  of  problems 
produced  by  the  investigation. 

Mr.-  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  same  condition,  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  may  say.  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  was 
concerned  that  tlie  sections  of  the  bill 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
McCIellan  committee  up  to  title  VI, 
which  includes  the  so-called  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  that 
when  the  Knowland  amendments  were 
offered  certain  amendments  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith  1  for  the  administration. 
Those  amendments  related  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  aq:reed,  as  a  part  of  my 
understanding  with  the  Senate,  that  we 
would  report  a  bill  which  would  con- 
.sider  not  only  the  reconunendations  of 
the  McCIellan  committee,  but  also  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  were  in- 
cluded; and  the  language  is  the  admin- 
istration's lanG;uaKe  in  regard  to  amend- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  let  me  say  that 
the  final  draft  of  this  title  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Mitchell  or  with  the  recom- 
mendation  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tell  me  why  it  is  not? 

P»Ir.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  as  reported 
reduces  the  time  in  which  a  worker  may 
join  a  union  or  be  compelled  to  join  a 
union  from  30  days  to  7  days. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  that  was  In  the 
Secretary's  recommendation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  his  recommenda- 
tion there  was  a  provision  that  no  bar- 
gaining agreement  shall  be  made  without 


the  approval  of  the  ■workers,  except 
where  there  was  a  prior  history  showiiig 
the  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  the  union. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  matter  at  this 
time;  but  on  page  19  I  think  It  will  be 
found  that  the  draft  of  the  pending  bill 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  We  can  discuss  that 
later;  but  I  merely  state  now  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  in  error. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ways wish  to  be  courteous  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  have  tried  to  be  so  today, 
but  as  most  Members  know,  there  is  a 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  com- 
merce appropriation  bill  which  I  must 
attend  this  afternoon.  So  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  submit  my  amendments 
and  discuss  them  briefly,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  a^k 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pap:e  40.  be- 
tween lines  23  and  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

SEtv  608  Section  14  of  the  NatlonnI  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  nmended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection, 
as  follows: 

'•(c)  (1)  Nothing  In  this  act  or  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1017.  shall  be 
construed  to  nullify  the  proNlslons  of  any 
State  or  Terrltorlitl  law  which  regulate  or 
qualify  the  right  of  employees  of  a  public 
utility  to  strike,  or  which  prohibit  strikes  by 
such  employees, 

■■(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
'public  utility"  means  an  employer  engaged 
In  the  bu.'ilness  of  furnishing  water,  light, 
heat,  gas,  electric  power,  or  passenger  trans- 
portation services  to  the  pvibllc." 

On  page  40,  line  24,  strike  out  "eOC" 
and  iru-ert '  609.  " 

On  page  42.  line  3,  strike  out  "609  " 
and  insert  "610." 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  out  "610 " 
and  in.sert  '"611." 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  out  "611" 
and  insert  •'612." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ofTer 
the  amendments  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  RoBERT.soNi  and  myself.  We  offer 
the  amendments  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  Anally  Congress  will  act  to  fill  this 
particular  legal  "void" — or  labor-man- 
agement "no  man's  land' — which  fails 
to  assure  the  continued  operation  of  lo- 
cal public  utilities,  which  dangerous  sit- 
uation was  created  on  February  26.  1951, 
by  a  strained  Interpretation,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  the  .so- 
called  Wisconsin  case,  construing  the 
legislative  intent  in  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  le.ss  than  3  months  after  that  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  handed  down, 
a  bipartisan  effort  was  begun  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  correct  the  unfortunate  situation 
created  thereby.  Repubhcan  Senators 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hendnckson.  of 


of  New  Jersey,  together  with  Democratic 
Senators  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  and 
myself.  Introduced,  on  May  23,  1951, 
Senate  bill  1535  of  the  82d  Congress. 
Unfortunately  that  bill  never  saw  the 
hght  of  day,  but  died  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  Committee  without 
being  accorded  a  hearing. 

In  the  following  Congress,  the  83d. 
a  corrective  proposal  was  again  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  an  omnibus  labor  bill, 
S.  2650,  which  was  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  was  favorably  reported. 
However,  It  will  be  recalled  that,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  three  FEPC 
amendments  were  pending,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
debate,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  42, 
recommitted  that  bill.  Although  I  found 
much  to  approve  In  Senate  bill  2650 — 
particularly  in  the  section  dealing  with 
strikes  in  public  utilities — I  voted  with 
the  majority  to  recommit  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  parliamentary 
situation  which  required  the  considera- 
tion of  FEPC  legislation  under  a  gag 
rule. 

Senate  bill  2650,  as  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee,  contamed  the  follow- 
ing language: 

(c)  Nuthlng  In  this  act  shall  b«  construed 
to  Interfere  with  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment by  the  States  of  laws  to  deal  In  emer- 
gencies with  labor  dlfputea  which.  If  per- 
mitted to  occur  or  continue,  will  constitute 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  bealtn  or 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  States. 

During  the  debate  on  that  measure,  I 
questioned  at  length  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  SMi"nil.  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
LalK)r  and  Public  Welfare,  concerning 
the  purpose  of  that  proposed  language. 
I  spt'cifically  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  it  were  his 
understanding  that  that  provision  was 
de.'^-igiied  effectively  to  return  to  tlie 
States  the  power,  authority,  and  JurLs- 
diclion  to  deal  under  State  laws,  and 
under  machinery  provided  under  Statf 
laws,  with  work  stoppages,  strikes, 
tiireatened  strikes,  lockouts,  or  anything 
which  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  stop- 
page of  the  rendition  of  services  by  pub- 
lic utilities  to  tlie  p>eople  of  States  or 
commimitics  within  States,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  replied: 

In  preparing  this  particular  paragraph  the 
committee  felt  that  utilities  certainly  would 
be  Included,  because  utilities  usually  could 
affect  the  health  or  salety  of  the  people. 

In  his  January  11,  1954,  message  to  the 
Congress  on  labor-management  rela- 
tions, President  Eisenhower  called  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  at  hand,  and  recom- 
mended correction,  in  the  following 
manner: 

TTie  act  should  make  clear  that  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  when  confronted  with 
emergencies  endangering  the  health  or 
safety  of  their  citizens,  are  not,  through  any 
oonnict  with  the  Federal  law,  actual  or  Im- 
plied, deprived  of  the  right  to  deal  with 
such  emer^ncies.  The  need  for  clarification 
of  Jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  and  Terrltortnl  OoTeraments  In  the 
lat>or-naanagement  field  has  lately  been  em- 
phasized  by  the  broad  Implications  of  the 
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most  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

Of  course,  the  President  was  referring 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Wisconsin  case. 

On  Jtine  18,  1955.  In  the  1st  session  of 
t'ne  84th  Congrefis.  Senator  Robertson 
and  I  again  Introduced  a  bill.  S,  527,  de- 
signed to  correct  this  situation.  Again 
our  proposal  received  no  attention. 

This  year  we  introduced  Senate  bill 
3692,  thus  making  this  the  fourth  Con- 
gress In  a  row  that  such  a  proposal  has 
been  before  the  Congress,  though  the 
problem  Is  still  with  us.  And  we  have 
never  had  a  reiwrt  from  the  committee, 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  this 
particular  proposal, 

Mr,  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this 
amendment  was  made  necessary  by  the 
Interpretation  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1917.  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  so-called  Wisconsin  case — Amal- 
Qamated  Association  of  Street  Electric 
Railwny  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America.  Division  998.  et  al.  v.  Wis- 
iconsin  Employment  Relations  Board  <340 
iU.  S.  383.  71  S.  Ct.  359.  95  L.  ed  354)  — 
dated  February  26,  1951.  The  net  result 
of  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case  was 
that  a  Wisconsin  statute  which  prohib- 
ited strikes  against  public  utilities,  and 
provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  after  an  impa«;Ke  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  been  reached,  was  in- 
vahd,  because  it  was  held  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended, 

I  have  studied  the  case  rather  care- 
fully: and  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  strong  dissenting 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, and  joined  In  by  Mr.  Justice  Burton 
and  Mr  Justice  Minton,  In  other  words, 
the  Court  was  not  unanimous  in  its  de- 
cision; and  the  three  Justices  I  have 
mentioned  strongly  di."=.sented  from  the 
majority  opinion,  and  held  that  the 
States  had  not  been  precluded  from  their 
right,  under  their  police  powers  and  their 
statutes,  to  deal  with  threatened  clo- 
sures or  stoppages  of  public -utility  serv- 
ices. 

I  feel — as  did  the  principal  Senate  au- 
thor of  the  act  in  question,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taft — that  the  majority 
of  the  Court  came  forward  with  a  highly 
strained  interpretation  of  the  Intent  of 
Congre.-^s  in  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947,  and  one  which  was 
never  anticipated  by  its  sponsors.  Sen- 
ator Taft  made  no  .secret  of  his  complete 
disagreement  with  the  majority  opinion, 
and  personally  expressed  himself  strong- 
ly to  me  on  the  subject  on  several  occa- 
sions. His  comments  in  this  regard  were 
of  particular  interest  to  me  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  the  majority  and  the 
dissenting  opinions  refer  to  some  of  the 
same  comments  made  by  Senator  Taft 
during  the  1947  debate,  In  support  of 
their  interpretation  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Also,  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that 
another  coauthor  of  the  bill,  former  Rep- 
resentative Hartley,  had  a  completely 
diflerent  Interpretation  of  the  intent  of 
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the  bill  from  that  ascribed  to  It  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  CoNCRKssiONAt  Record  of  June 
4,  1947,  volume  93,  part  5,  page  6383, 
from  the  debate  which  occurred  at  that 
time  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wli^consin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  yield, 

Mr  Kersthn  of  Wisconsin,  1  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentle.Tian  on  the  very  fine 
exposition  he  is  making  of  the  conference 
report,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  that  portion  which  pertains  to  the 
validity  of  State  laws,  Wisconsin  and  other 
States  have  their  own  labor-relations  laws. 
We  are  very  anxious  that  disputes  be  settled 
at  the  State  level  Insofar  as  it  Is  possible. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  assurance  on 
that  proposition,  so  that  it  Is  a  matter  of 
record,  that  that  l.s  the  sense  of  the  language 
and  of  the  report? 

He  is  six?aking  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  became  the  final  act  after 
the  Presidents  veto  had  been  over- 
ridden. 

Mr.  Harti-ey.  That  Is  the  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  of  the  report.  That 
Is  my  interpretation  of  the  bill,  that  this 
Will  not  interfere  with  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin In  the  administration  of  Its  own  laws. 
In  other  words,  this  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  validity  of   the  laws  within   that  State. 

Mr  Kersten  of  Wiscoiisln.  And  it  will  per- 
mit as  many  cf  these  disputes  to  be  settled 
at  the  State  level  as  possible? 

Mr.  Haetlxt.  Exactly. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  conceive  of  Congress  in- 
tending to  preempt  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  field  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  general  public — which  had  been 
entered  by  many  local  and  State  govern- 
ments— without  providing  a  substitute 
for  local  procedure,  under  an  act  which 
contained  in  its  declaration  of  policy  the 
statement — and  I  now  quote  from  the 
declaration  of  pohcy  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — "and  above  all  recognize  under  law 
that  neither  party  has  any  right  in  its 
relations  with  any  other  to  engage  in 
acts  or  practices  which  would  jeopardize 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  interest"; 
and  also  the  words — and  I  quote  again 
from  the  policy  statement  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — "and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  public  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes  affecting  commerce."  In  my 
opinion,  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  went  completely  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  act,  without  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  body  of  the  act  to  justify 
such  a  departure;  and  by  this  interpre- 
tation the  Supreme  Court  accomplished 
In  part  what  the  act  was  trying  to  pre- 
vent, by  declaring  void  all  protective 
State  laws  dealing  with  strikes  in  public 
utilities  and  thereby  permitting  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  during  public-utility  strikes. 

Congress  made  provision  for  threat- 
ened and  actual  strikes  which  would  "if 
I>ermitted  to  occur  or  continue,  imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety."  and  pro- 
vided authority  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  set  in  motion  investi- 
gatory and  judicial  processes  which 
would  at  least  prevent  a  work  stoppage 
for  a  period  of  80  days,  during  which 
conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration,  and 


continued  collective  bargaining  could 
operate  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  left 
under  the  law  a  situation  where  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  same  people  can  be  jeopardized 
without  restriction  when  they  are  af- 
fected in  smaller  grouiJS — that  is,  on  a 
State  or  local  level  rather  than  a  na- 
tional level. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  concurred  in  by  the  other 
two  Justices  already  mentioned,  states 
clearly  what  I  believe  to  be  not  only  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  regard,  but  the  only 
reasonable  and  logical  interpretation. 
Speaking  for  the  minority  of  the  Court 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  stated: 

But  the  careful  consideration  given  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  nationwide  emergencies 
and  the  failure  to  provide  for  emergencies 
other  than  those  affecting  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  do  not  imply  paralysis  of  State  police 
power.  Rather,  they  Imply  that  the  States 
retain  the  power  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest in  emergencies  economically  and  prac- 
tically confined  within  a  State,  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  impute  to  Congress  the  desire 
to  leave  States  helpless  In  meeting  local 
situations  when  Congress  restricted  national 
Intervention  to  national  emergencies. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  States  which  has 
had  its  laws  dealing  with  this  .subject 
declared  invalid  as  a  result  of  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1947,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0  in  the 
State  senate,  and  74  to  12  in  the  house, 
the  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring compulsory  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration when  a  stalemate  has  been 
reached  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  bctwen  employer  and  employee 
of  a  public  utility,  as  defined  in  the  act. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  Florida  law 
defines  tlie  term  "public  utility  em- 
ployer" as  an  employer  engaged  "in  the 
business  of  rendering  electric  power, 
light,  heat,  gas,  water,  communication 
or  transjxDrtation  services  to  the  pubUc 
of  this  State."  and  then  sets  up  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  when  the  collec- 
tive bai-gaining  processes  reach  an  im- 
passe and  stalemate,  which  includes: 

First.  The  appointment  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  conciliator  who  must  effect  a 
settlement  within  30  daj's  after  appoint- 
ment— an  additional  15  days  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Governor. 

Second.  If  the  conciliation  effort  is 
unsuccessful  the  Governor  may  appoint 
an  arbitration  board  which  must  hand 
down  its  decision  within  60  days  after 
appointment — the  Governor  may  for 
good  cause  extend  that  period  30  days. 

Third.  Within  15  days  after  the  date 
of  an  order  of  the  arbitration  board. 
either  party  may  petition  the  Circuit 
Court  for  a  review  of  such  order. 

Fourth.  Thereafter,  any  interested 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida. 

Those  were  pretty  reasonable  condi- 
tions, and  they  were  designed  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  to  all  concerned,  and 
particularly  to  the  general  public,  who 
have  such  a  vital  stake  in  having  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  services  as  light,  power, 
heat,  gas,  and  the  like. 
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The  Governor  may  proceed  with  the 
action  stated  only  after  concluding  that 
the  dispute,  if  not  settled,  "will  cause  or 
is  likely  to  cause  the  interruption  of  the 
supply  of  a  service  on  which  the  com- 
munity affected  is  so  dependent  that  the 
hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  such  service." 

From  and  after  the  filing  of  a  petition 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conciliator, 
and  until  and  unless  the  Governor  shall 
determine  that  the  failure  to  settle  the 
dispute  with  respect  to  which  such  peti- 
tion relates  would  not  cause  severe  hard- 
ship to  be  inflicted  on  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons,  no  interruptions  of  work 
and  no  strikes  or  slowdowns  by  the  em- 
ployees, and  no  lockout  or  other  work 
stoppage  by  the  employer,  are  permitted, 
until  the  statutory  procedure  has  been 
exhausted  or  during  the  effective  period 
of  any  order  issued  by  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration pursuant  to  the  law. 

I  think  Senators  will  be  interested  In 
the  origin  of  the  language  contained  in 
the  Florida  law.  because  it  shows  a  will- 
ingness to  work  together  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  the  public,  unions, 
and  employers — a  willingness  which  I 
wish  existed  at  this  level  of  Government. 

After  a  hearing  had  been  held  before 
a  Senate  Committee  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Florida  on  this  subject,  the 
com.mittee  requested  labor  and  public 
utility  officials  to  get  together  and  come 
up  with  language  for  a  bill,  which  was 
mutually  satisfactory,  and  the  bill  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate. 
and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  the  House,  as  I  have  indicated, 
was  drafted  at  a  conference  participated 
in  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  State  fed- 
eration of  labor  and  the  State  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  reason- 
able men  from  labor  and  management 
can  still  sit  down  and  come  up  with  ef- 
fective and  mutually  satisfactory  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  when  properly  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  with  reference  to  this 
Florida  law.  With  such  cooperation 
from  public  spirited  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  being  exhibited 
concerning  this  subject  in  my  State,  it 
was  indeed  discouraging  to  have  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
result  in  our  law  being  declared  invalid 
by  our  State  supreme  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  which 
rendered  its  decision  on  May  5.  1953. 
declaring  invalid  the  Florida  public  utili- 
ties arbitration  law,  based  its  conclusion 
entirely  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called 
Wisconsin  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
2  sets  of  tables  which  appear  on  pages 
480  and  481  of  the  hearings.  I  shall 
not  read  from  them,  but  they  show  that 
17  States,  including  Florida  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  have  somewhat  similar 
laws  on  this  subject.  Table  No.  6  is  en- 
titled "Regulation  of  Disputes  in  Public 
Utilities,  etc."  Table  No.  7  is  entitled 
"Compulsory  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two  There  being  no  objection,  the  ta^jles 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  as  follows : 


Table  0. — Regtilatinn 

of  dispu 

tes  in  pu 

hlt'c  utilitirs,  etc. 

ProvLslon  against  strikes  In— 

State  and  date  of  law 

rnhllc 

UtllltU'S 

Oovorn- 

nient 

si>r%loe 

Other  esaratlal  IndustiV* 

Provlsloni 
(or  tcUure 

Ftorldrt:   IiM7  (S.  L.  L.  19:231)._ 

'X 
X 

iluwail: 

1!M9  (S.  L.  L.  21:  2.'W) 

11M9  (.1.  L.  L.  21:  265> 

Docks 

X 

Indiana:  1947  (H.  L.  L.  24:  1») 

IX 
X 

X 
•X 

"X 

Kansu.s:   1920  (fJen.  Laws  Annot.,  sec.  «4-e01  to 

Indusfrlrs  nffi'rtwl  wKh  Ibe 
imlillc  miere-it  " 

•  X 

«W,  S.  L.  L.  26:  24.'>). 
Maryland:  19,V5  (S.  L.  L.  30  255) 

X 

MussachusetU;  1947  (S.  L.  L.  31.  267) 

— ^ 

Dlstrlhtitioii    of    rornl.    fuel. 
hu3[iltal.  >unl  Uivdtcalarrv- 

lIi»st»it^U  ' ... 

X 

Mlrhlr\n:  1949(8  L.  L.  32:  245) 

Minnesota: 

1947  (.S.  I..  L.  33:  274) 

Charitable  hospitals      

19.51  (S    L.  1..  33:  272) 

X 
X 

do... .-.-....  ..... 

MLssoiirl:   UM7  (8.  L.  L.  35:  211) i.. 

••X 

X 

"X 

X 

Ncbra-=ka:  1947  (.S.  I..  L.  37:  235)    

New  Jrrscy:  1946,  1947.  1949.  IW.'irt  (S.  L.  L.  40:  221). 
Nfw  York:  1947  (.■<    I,.  L.  42  2«7)    

— 

X 

North  Dakota:  1943  (S.  L.  L.  44:258) 

X 

Ohio    1947  iH.  L.  L.  45.  234) 

X 

Pennsylvania: 

1947  (.SI,L  4S:2.'in 

>x 

• 

1947  (SLL  48:270) 

X 

X 

Texft.s: 

1!M7  (.SLL  54:238) 

1947  (.SLL  54  234) 

•X 

Virginia: 

I'.Mti  (.SM,  .W  245) 

X 

195<)  (MA.  bl.lSKt) 

Cool  tnlnea 

X 

Whi  (SLL  57:215) 

•X 

»»x 

X 

1952  (SLL  57:232) 

Wisconsin;   1947  (SLL  60248) 

•  .N'o  strike  until  such  time  as  all  of  the  procedure  provided  for  by  law  has  been  exhausted 

'  The  ban  on  striKe.s  has  not  be*'n  exercist'd,  sinoe  other  features  o(  the  Kuusos  Industrial  Relations  Act  were 
decl;ir<'<l  unconstitutional. 

•  .No  strike  after  the  public  utility  has  Uofn  t  iken  over  by  the  State. 

•  Act  held  unconstitutional  by  L.  S.  Supreme  Court  (20  L.  U.  H.  .M.  2082)  as  applied  to  an  employer  engafrd  in 
intcrsiat*  commerce. 

»  .No  strilic  for  .5  weeks  after  mediation  fails  an<l  the  governor  has  been  notif1e<|. 

•  .\(t  uncon.-^titutioniil.  in  opmion  of  Slate  attorn.'y  Krneral  (27  L.  K.  K.  -M    fi9). 

'  No  strike  for  rtO  days  after  written  notice  of  Intention  to  .■■trike  to  the  board  of  mediation  and  the  other  party. 

•  .No  ban  on  strikes.     Act  provides  |H'n:iltles  for  picketini;  anil  subotaxe. 
'  No  ban  on  strikes.     Provides  for  mecliatlon  of  public  utility  <lispuli"<. 

'"  No  ban  on  strikes.     Provides  for  Uuiporury  ruplucemcnt  oi  all  exuployces  who  do  Dot  want  to  work  kn  the 
Govcnuiiiut  durini;  seizure. 

Table  7. —  Compuhory  mnliotinn  nml  nrhitrali'on 


State  and  date  of  law 


Industries  Inc  uded 


Florida:  1947  (SLL  19:  231) 

Indiana:  1947  (SLL  24:  i5») 

Kan.sas:  192<)  («len    Laws.  Annot.,  sec.  44-601 
to  (■.23,  SLL  20:  21.5). 

Ma,ssachus»'lU:  1954  (.sec.  3.  SLL  33:  25S) 

Miniifsota: 

lu.5,5  (sec.  C.  SLL  33:  223) 


1W39  (sec.  7,  PLI-33:  224) 

U»47  (SLL  33:  274). 

Mts.souri:  1917  (SLL  3.5:  211)  ' 

Nebnuska:  1947  (SLL  37:  235) 

New  lersey:   1941).  1947.  1948.  1950  (SSL  49:  221) 

North  Dakota:  19.5J  (.SLL  44.  225) 

Peiiiisylvania:  1947  (SLL4M:  251) 

Viru'iiiia:  1952  (sec.  4<)  95.3,  SLL  57  746).. 
Wuitoujiin:  1947  (SLL  00:  248) 


Public  utilities 

do 

Industries  affected  with  tlie  public 

interest. 
Public  utilities 


Any  dispute,  on  petition  of  either 

party 
Iiulusirv.  ftfTectlnit  public  interest... 

Clnril  :il)le  hospitals 

Public  utilities ..... 

do. 


do 

Any  disput*... 
Public  utUilles. 

do 

do 


Provision  for— 


Compulsory 
inediutlon 


•X 
.\ 
X 

X 

-X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


ComtMjlsory 
arbitration 


X 
X 
X  ' 


X 
X  » 
X 
X 


X 

x 


'  The  V.  8.  Supreme  Court  In  decisions  In  1923  and  1925  declared  that  it  Ls  unconsfltntional  to  fix  wajtes  by 
compulsory  arbiiratioii  a  the  meiiH<acklnK  uidustry.  However,  the  i»cl  may  still  apply  to  the  railroad  and  public 
utilities  industries, 

'  .\ct  uiicoTistitutlonal.  in  opinion  of  State  attorney  peneral. 

>  If  no  acreemeut  reached,  a  public  hearini?  panel" Is  e^ublished  which  must  make  recommendations  for  settlini 
the  (Jispute. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  interest  In  table 
No.  6  is  disclosure  of  the  fact  that 
even  since  the  Wisconsin  case  two  States, 
realizing  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  protect  the  public  in  such 
matters — Virginia  in  1952  and  Maryland 
in  1956 — have  enacted  State  laws  regu- 
lating disputes  in  public  utilities  cases. 


The  treatment  of  this  subject  in  these 
laws  varies  greatly.  Some  of  them  ban 
strikes  until  a  statutory  procedure  is 
complied  with,  as  in  Florida;  some  pro- 
vide for  seizure  and  operation  by  the 
State;  one  permits  no  strikes  until  60 
days  after  written  notice  of  intention  to 
strike  to  a  board  of  mediation  and  the 
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other  partj;  others  do  not  ban  strikes 
but  provide  penalties  for  picketing  and 
sabot&RC,  or  provide  for  mediation  of 
disputes;  and  various  other  methods  are 
employed  to  handle  the  problem — the 
meihods  which  are  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  particular  State,  as  enacted 
in  laws  passed  by  the  State  legislature. 

Diflercnt  States  have  different  meth- 
ods for  handling  such  matters,  but  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  permitted  to  take 
Jun.sdlclion  over  labor-management 
problems  in  a  local  field  of  such  vital 
concern  to  the  local  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  the 
basic  facts  as  I  understand  them  con- 
cerning the  no  man's  land  in  connection 
\vith  strikes  in  public  utilities,  and 
without  rearguing  the  Wisconsin  case,  it 
Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  major 
proponents  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  never 
Intended  any  such  result  when  that  act 
was  passed.  Regardless  of  that  fact, 
however,  the  basic  problem  Is  with  u.s — it 
IS  serious — and  it  demands  early 
attontion. 

The  problem  has  t>een  demanding 
early  attention.  Mr.  President,  for  7 
years.  TTie  Senator  from  Florida,  along 
with  other  Senators,  ha*  been  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  this  problem  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  7  years.  This  is  the  finst  time 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  simply 
state,  with  a  smile,  that  I  have  found  the 
comm;lt<?e  recalcitrant  when  it  came  to 
consideration  of  this  particular  measure, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

I  think  It  should  be  said  in  complete 
Justice  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
that  in  a  former  debate  on  this  subject 
on  the  floor  he  expre-vsed  sympathy  with 
our  problem  and  a  willinpnes  to  help 
solve  it.  We  hope  that  sympathy  and 
willingness  will  show  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  as 
a  leader  today. 

I  desire  to  read.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  6, 
1954,  volume  100.  part  5.  page  6113.  from 
the  debate  upon  a  measure  amending 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  that  year.  I 
shall  not  weary  Senatoi-s  by  quoting  un- 
duly, but  I  shall  simply  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
with  the  full  understanding  that  any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  quote  the  entire 
statement.  I  am  not  seeking  in  any  way 
to  embarrass  anybody.  I  simply  want  to 
show  there  is  sympathy,  but  when  it 
comes  to  results  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any. 

I  read  this  paragraph,  as  a  quotation 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts: 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  en- 
tirely sincere  In  his  desire  to  permit  the 
StAtes  to  protect  themselves  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. I  believe  the  Federal  aovemment  has 
such  authority  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
and  ttiat.  therefore,  the  Stat«e  siiould  have 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  philosophy 
and  mine  are  completely  on  all  fours  as 
to  that.  I.  too.  think  the  States  should 
have  the  power.   I  agree  completely  with 


the  statement  then  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  not  object  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith] 
were  drawn  in  language  aufflclently  specific 
to  provide  for  State  action  In  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  public  utUlty  employer  whose  work  in- 
volved the  lives  of  the  people,  but  not  In 
a  field  as  broad  as  that  defined  in  the  Florida 
statute. 

A  little  later  In  the  same  debate  in 
another  paragraph  there  is  a  statement 
which  shows  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts at  that  time,  and  I  believe 
his  judgment  is  the  same  at  this  time: 

I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  In  attempting  to  ascertain  whethar 
we  can  agree  uf>on  amendatory  language 
which  would  really  give  the  States  the  right 
to  deal  with  genuine  emergencies,  under 
language  drawn  with  sufllclent  care  so  that 
it  will  not  permit  the  States  to  eiray  over 
Into  a  wide  area  which  hitherto  has  been 
under  the  protection  ol  the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  the  first  com- 
mittee in  7  years  which  has  been  gra- 
cioiis  enough  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
Florida  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
this  mea.sure.  I  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Senator  for  that  consider- 
ation. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  expressed 
again  his  feeling  that  the  Florida  law 
might  be  a  little  broad.  Senators  will 
find  that  statement  in  the  colloquy 
which  took  place. 

In  the  effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senator  from  Florida  redrafted 
the  amendment  proposed  by  him  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson], 
so  as  to  leave  out  some  matters  which 
perhaps  arc  not  as  vital,  such  as  the 
op>eration  of  a  bridge,  the  operation  of  a 
tuimel,  sanitation  and  communication 
services.  At  present  the  amendment,  sis 
proposed,  covers  what  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  to  be  the  mere  skeleton 
or  the  mere  essence  of  what  is  required 
in  any  civilized  community  in  order  that 
the  public  interest  may  be  safeguarded. 
That  essence  is  stated  in  the  amendment 
now  pending  in  the  following  words: 

Nothing  in  this  act  or  In  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  nullify  the  provisions  of  any  State 
or  Territorial  law  which  regulate  or  qualify 
the  right  of  employees  of  a  public  utility  to 
strike,  or  which  prohibit  strikes  by  such  em- 
ployees. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  terni  "pub- 
lic utility"  means  an  employer  engaged  In 
the  business  of  furnishing  water,  light,  heat, 
gas,  electric  power,  or  passenger  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  mere  essence 
of  services  which  are  taken  for  granted 
and  are  completely  vital  to  the  func- 
tioning of  a  civilized  community,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  attempted  to  confine 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  those  vital  fields. 

In  my  State  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  situation.  I  regret  to 
have  to  so  report  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  a  case  passed 


upon  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  Wisconsin  case  was  followed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  knock  out  the  Florida 
statute.  I  think  our  court  was  correct 
in  its  action.  After  all,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  When 
we  reach  the  time  when  we  do  not  so 
regard  It,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  be 
drifting  toward  a  dangerous  situation. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  not  a  unanimous  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  but  that  there 
were  able  Justices  on  each  side.  If  any- 
thing, the  opinion  of  the  dissenting  or 
minority  justices  is  even  stronger  and 
more  completely  acerbic  in  wording  than 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  President,  that  particular  case 
arose  in  the  city  of  Miami  and  grew  out 
of  the  local  transit  system  strike,  a  strike 
which  resulted  in  the  very  great  hurt  of 
the  city  and  its  people,  but  particularly 
to  the  hurt  of  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  who  have  to  patronize 
the  public-utility  transportation  system, 
not  having  cars  of  their  own  in  which  to 
go  to  their  places  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  repeatedly 
made  to  me  by  humble  citizens  of  my 
own  State  both  within  imions  and  out- 
side of  unions — and  I  certainly  agree 
with  them — the  point  that  the  people  of 
humble  background  economically  and 
the  people  who  work  with  their  hands, 
many  of  whom  do  not  have  cars  of  their 
own  and  could  not  move  out  of  the  city, 
if  there  should  be  a  stoppage  of  power, 
light,  electricity,  or  gas,  but  would  have 
to  continue  to  live  in  their  humble  sur- 
roundings, would  be  the  ones  worse  hurt 
if  there  were  a  stoppage  or  a  shutdown 
of  any  of  these  public  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  come  to  the 
immediate  facts.  Yesterday  marked  ap- 
proximately the  80th  day  of  the  strike  in 
Jacksonville  on  the  bus  system.  I  am 
hoping  the  strike,  which  has  been  con- 
tinuing for  nearly  80  days,  was  wound  up 
yesterday,  but  I  have  not  heard  this 
morning. 

I  shall  simply  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  excerpts  from  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Tampa  Tribune  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  show  how  seriously  our  peo- 
ple are  affected  by  the  situation,  and  also 
show,  I  think,  the  expression  of  the  ma- 
jority thinking  in  our  State,  that  the 
State  should  be  allowed  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  such  interruptions  of  such 
vital  service. 

These  quotations  are  from  the  editorial 
in  the  Tampa  Tribune,  entitled  "Make 
"Em  Give  It  Back,  Senator."  They 
were  talking  to  me,  and  I  am  glad  they 
were.  The  editorial  relates  to  what  the 
editors  thought  was  the  very  great  need 
for  the  enactment  of  this  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  excerpts 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Makz  "Evi  Givz  It  Back,  Senatob 
A  strike  which  has  shut  down  Jackson- 
ville's transit  line  for  38  days  points  up  a  neg- 
lected   Congressional    duty     which    Florida 
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Senator  SpisaAHD  Holland  is  trying  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  perform. 

Florida  and  nine  other  States  formerly  had 
laws  requiring  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
affecting  public  utilities  and  transportation 
systems.  But  in  1951,  in  a  case  arising  in 
Wisconsin,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress,  In  passing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  had  closed  to  State  regulation  the 
field  of  pieaceful  strikes  in  industries  affect- 
ing commerce. 

Whether  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress, 
we  don't  know.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
In  the  ensuing  7  years  Congress  has  done 
nothing  to  restore  to  the  States  the  power  to 
deal    with    strikes    affecting   public    utilities. 

Senator  Holland  has  vainly  Introduced  the 
necessary  bill  in  three  previous  sessions  of 
Congress.  Undismayed,  he  again  submitted 
one  the  other  day  In  cooperation  with  Sen- 
ator A.  Wn.Lis  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

If  Florida  had  its  old  law  in  effect,  the 
Shutdown  of  the  Jacksonville  bus  system  pre- 
sumably could  have  been  avoided.  The  Gov- 
ernor could  have  Invoked  procedures  re- 
quiring labor  and  management  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration  and  keep  the 
buses  running  in  the  meantime. 

As  matters  stand,  the  State  can  do  noth- 
ing. Neither,  apparently,  can  the  city  of 
Jacksonville. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  bus  shutdown,  as  Tampa  knows  from 
past  experience,  can  cause  great  public  in- 
convenience and  economic  loss.  But  It's 
nothing  compared  to  the  public  dangers  of  a 
strike  in  electric,  gas,  telephone,  or  water 
systems. 

There's  no  excuse  for  strikes  of  this  kind. 
Where  the  Innocent  public  Is  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. Labor  and  nianagement  both  ought 
to  have  enough  sen.se  of  responsibility  to  ar- 
bitrate their  differences,  If  they  can't  agree. 
Since  they  sometimes  fall  their  responsi- 
bility, the  State  should  have  power  to  com- 
pel arbitration. 

Congress  ought  never  to  have  taken  this 
power  from  the  States.  But  since.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court's  view,  it  did.  it  should  put  an 
end  to  7  years  of  procrastination  and  give 
back  to  the  States  what  Is  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  gone 
through  the  group  of  amendments  on 
my  desk.  Has  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment been  printed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  amendment  wa.s 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  bill  several 
weeks  ago.  In  its  present  form,  as  cut 
down  to  the  present  essentials,  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  printed.  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  distinRuished  Senator  a  copy 
Of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  was  wondering  If 
the  Senator  could  have  mimeographed 
copies  prepared — unless  copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Public  Printer  before 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— so  that  copies  would  be  available 
to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  apree- 
ftble  to  that  course.  The  situation  under 
which  I  am  laboring  is  thl.s:  This  is  my 
only  opportunity  to  present  the  amend- 
ment. I  muflt  be  In  conference  this 
afternoon  on  an  appropriation  bill,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Senator's  propo.sal, 
because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 


to  study  It.  However,  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  field  the  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly amply  justified  in  oflering  the 
amendment. 

But  when  we  do  not  have  printed 
copies,  It  would  be  helpful,  particularly 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  of  some 
importance,  and  Involving  some  contro- 
versy, if  mimeographed  copies  could  be 
made  available  to  each  of  the  96  Sen- 
ators before  we  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator. 

The  proposal  in  its  original  form  was 
introduced  as  Senate  bill  3692,  which  we 
have  amended  by  eliminating  various 
services  which,  as  indicated  in  the  hear- 
ing, were  not  regarded  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  as  of  sufficiently 
vital  importance  to  justify  their  inclu- 
sion, leaving  only  water,  light,  heat,  gas, 
electric  power,  and  passenger  transpor- 
tation. If  the  Senator  will  examine  a 
printed  copy  of  Senate  bill  3692,  he  will 
find  that  if  he  will  strike  out  all  the 
other  services  except  tho.se  I  have 
named,  he  will  have  the  language  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  not  an  attor- 
ney, and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is.  In  his  judgment  would  his 
amendment  be  necessary  if  the  so-called 
twilight  zone  amendment  weie  adopted? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  It  would,  because  the 
"twilight  zone"  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  ba.^:ed  upon  clearing  up  the  sit- 
uation in  cases  in  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  take 
jurisdiction.  The  pending  amendment 
deals  with  a  field  in  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Court  misinterprets  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  Court,  by  a  majority 
opinion,  with  three  Justices  dis.^enting, 
has  held  that  the  States  are  without 
any  authority  whatsoever  to  continue  to 
administer  State  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  the  continued  functioning  of  vital 
public  utilities.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  understands,  that  is  in  addition 
to  the  other  field,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "no  man's  land"  field,  which  re- 
sults only  in  ca.ses  in  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  assume 
jurisdiction. 

I  note  the  presence  In  the  Chamber  of 
the  di.-tinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  WatkinsI,  who  has  made  a  very 
profound  study  of  that  particular  field, 
the  "no  man's  land"  area.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  him  to  state  his  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  that 
purpose  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  situation  he  is  now  dis- 
cussing is  not  one  in  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  refused  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  in  effect  It  has  not  done  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect In  part,  and  Incorrect  In  part.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  not 


resix)nslble  for  the  ruling  In  this  case. 
The  ruling  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  has  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  this 
field  so  entirely  that  State  laws  which 
attempt  to  deal  with  stoppages  or  threat- 
ened stoppages  of  vital  public  utilities  are 
nullified  to  the  point  that  there  is  no 
State  remedy  at  all.  That  is  in  addition 
to  the  "no  man's  land"  which  results  In 
the  case  of  rulings  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  it  will  not 
accept  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  field. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  propo-sed  would  probably  not  take 
care  of  the  situation  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  which  I  am  sure  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  enough 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  urged  that  there  is  no  immediate 
need  for  this  amendment.  It  is  needed, 
becau.'^e  for  the  past  80  days  in  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  the  second  largest  city 
in  my  State,  the  public  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  abandonment  of 
operations  during  the  strike  of  the  pub- 
lic-utility employees.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  something  of  the 
hardship  which  has  been  visited  upon 
many  people,  and  particularly  upon 
humble  people. 

Not  only  has  the  stoppage  taken  place, 
but  it  has  been  complete.  When  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  others  moved  to 
request  that  enough  bu.ses  be  operated 
to  enable  naval  personnel  to  spend  their 
weekends  at  their  home  ba.se,  Mayport. 
on  the  outskirts  of  Jack.sonville,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  visit  their  loved  ones 
or  enjoy  themselves  in  any  way  they 
saw  fit,  such  request  was  denied  by  who- 
ever was  in  charge  of  making  the  de- 
cision for  the  union.  The  Navy  had  to 
divert  great  carriers,  with  their  peison- 
nel  of  thousands,  on  their  weekend  leaves 
and  other  leaves,  from  the  port  of  Jack- 
.sonville to  ports  farther  north — as  I  un- 
derstand, the  ports  of  Charleston  and 
Norfolk. 

Economic  less  ha."?  been  suffered  by 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
strike  argument.  The  economic  loss 
sustained  by  them  has  been  very  sevcije. 
That  case  alone  should  show  the  need 
for  the  amendment. 

I  have  heard  my  distinguished  friend 
the  .senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith)  comment  on  this  question.  He 
commented  upon  it  the  other  day  during 
the  cour.se  of  an  argument  in  the  com- 
mittee. By  the  way,  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  take  a  position  either  for 
or  against  the  proposal.  The  committee 
was  completely  silent  concerning  It. 

I  notice  in  the  hearings  these  words 
by  the  dlAtlnguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  speaking  with  some  approval 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida: 

I  have  had  the  experience  in  my  own  Btate 
of  a  situation  where,  because  of  the  Wis- 
consin case,  we  could  not  deal  with  the 
matter  of  an  electric  light  thutdown.  and 
It  caused  terrible  hardship  because  there 
was  absolutely  no  way  to  deal  with  It. 

When  electric  power  Is  shut  off,  cut- 
ting out  liyht  and  all  the  other  blessings 
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which  go  with  electricity,  a  blow  Is  struck 
at  the  operation  of  hospitals,  the  opera- 
tion of  dairy  farms,  and  the  operations 
of  those  who  make  their  living  in  the 
poultry  Industry.  A  blow  is  struck  at 
people  who  have  stored  in  various  re- 
frigerating devices  food  for  a  consider- 
able time  In  the  future. 

A  blow  is  struck  at  very  humble  peo- 
ple of  every  sort  who  are  seriously  af- 
fected. A  blow  is  struck  at  the  city,  and 
its  ability  to  operate  its  traffic  lights. 

A  blow  is  struck  at  government  and  pri- 
vate life  m  so  many  areas  that  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  Inescapable  that  services  of 
this  type  should  be  continued,  especially 
when  we  realize  that  they  are  afforded 
under  a  monopolistic  grant  or  franchise 
given  by  the  city  or  State,  which,  In  ef- 
fect, makes  the  utility  an  arm  of  the 
government  In  its  operations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  quoted  correctly 
what  I  said  to  the  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  a  field  which  I  feel  should 
be  covered.  In  order  to  prevent  public 
utility  breakdowns,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  great 
danger  If  we  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
the  pending  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organ- 
izations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  feel  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  protect 
those  who  have  worked  on  the  bill  and 
have  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  limit  it  to  the  subjects  with 
which  It  purports  to  deal.  If  we  open 
the  bill  to  other  subjects,  we  may  defeat 
the  whole  bill 

I  am  In  sympathy  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  said  this  morning. 
I.  too,  would  like  to  strengthen  the  bill. 
However,  If  we  go  into  other  areas,  such 
as  the  one  the  Senator  from  Florida 
suggests.  I  am  afraid  we  will  confuse  the 
Issues  and  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments will  be  offered,  which  do  not  be- 
long In  the  proposed  legislation,  and  we 
Will  prejudice  the  whole  bill. 

I  believe  I  must  support  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  his  position  that  we 
are  going  far  afield  If  we  open  the  bill 
In  this  way.  U  the  distinguished  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  a  separate  bill,  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  HOLIiAND.  I  appreciate  the 
frank  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  He  has  taken 
that  stand  for  7  years,  and  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  any  action  on  our  bill 
in  those  7  years,  even  though  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  has  been  referred.  He  spoke  with 
great  sympathy  during  the  hearings.  It 
appears  that  the  same  inability  to  get 
action  probably  still  exists,  because  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  such  an  amend- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
such  an  amendment  is  not  included  in 


the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
President,  who  belongs  to  the  party  so 
honorably  served  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — and  who  also 
serves  the  Nation  as  well — has  specific- 
ally called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  in  his  remarks, 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  request 
for  dealing  with  this  subject  matter, 
made  by  the  President,  perhaps  reached 
back  to  and  Included  the  earlier  re- 
quest specifically  covering  this  subject, 
made  in  1954.  The  Senator's  remarks 
are  found  at  pages  483  and  486  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduced  proposed  legislation 
for  the  administration  In  January  of  this 
year.  It  is  embodied  in  the  amendments 
which  I  have  submitted  and  which  are 
now  at  the  desk.  Why  a  proposal  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  Is  not  included 
In  the  President's  recommendation  this 
year,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  Is  not  Included 
this  year. 

I  believe  we  are  trying  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  meet  the  problem  of  disclos- 
ure. TTiat  Is  what  we  are  seeking.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  away  from  that  main 
objective.  The  amendments  I  have  sub- 
mitted and  will  offer  are  aimed  toward 
perfecting  the  bill  which  has  this  definite 
purpose.  I  feel  it  would  be  difficult  and 
confusing  if  we  were  to  open  the  fiood- 
gates  to  amendments  which  are  far  afield 
from  the  main  purpose. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
will  prevent  our  passmg  a  bill  now  to 
take  care  of  the  main  objectives.  I  favor 
strengthening  those  main  objectives,  but 
I  do  not  favor  going  Into  other  areas. 
There  are  any  number  of  other  areas 
which  I  should  like  to  see  taken  care  of, 
but  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  to  do 
It  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAl>JD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
whose  convictions  I  respect.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  oft-repeated  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  he  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  Include  such  an 
amendment  as  this  In  his  bill,  because  he 
believes  It  to  be  of  vital  necessity  and  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  own  Stete  of  Ne- 
braska has  a  statute  which  deals  with 
these  purely  Intrastate  matters.  Some 
years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  late  Senator  Butler  offered 
a  bill  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  on 
the  same  subject.  It  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  should  deal,  and  which  mtist  be 
taken  care  of. 

There  is  mvolved  the  very  funda- 
mental principle  of  States  rights.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  to  permit 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  stand  as  to 
these  matters,  which  are  purely  local. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  local  com- 
munities shall  be  denied  the  power  and 


light  and  water  and  transportation  they 
require,  and  whether  the  States  and 
localities  can  deal  with  the  problem. 

No  one  can  object  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  in  a  par- 
ticular State  there  is  no  such  statute  and 
that  it  does  not  want  to  enact  such  a  law. 
The  amendment  does  not  force  anything 
on  any  State.  However,  it  gives  a  State 
the  right  to  meet  the  problem.  I  shall 
not  only  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by 
one  of  the  unanimous  votes  we  have  been 
having  lately. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  cordial  and  generous  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  which  are  a  real 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

In  the  hearings  he  will  find  listed  the 
States  which  have  such  laws.  I  have 
already  submitted  the  list  for  the  Record. 
In  that  Ust  I  find  the  State  so  ably  rep- 
resented, in  part,  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CttrtisI.  The  list  shows 
that  Nebraska,  by  an  act  passed  in  1947, 
provides  machinery  to  guard  against 
stoppages  both  in  pubhc  utilities  and  in 
Government  services,  showing  that  the 
State  of  Nebraska  has  gone  further  than 
my  own  State  in  this  regard.  My  State 
deals  merely  with  the  field  of  pubUc 
utilities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  Uke  to  inquire 
from  what  page  of  the  hearings  the  Sen- 
ator is  quoting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  reading  from 
page  480  of  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee so  ably  headed  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  list  of  States 
there  will  be  found  17  States  and  Ha- 
waii, but  I  do  not  find  in  the  list  the 
Si^te  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  why  I  made  the 
inquliT  of  the  Senator.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  would  explain  the  Impact  of  his 
amendment  on  States  such  as  mine, 
which  apparently  do  not  have  the  type 
of  legislation  which  Nebraska,  Florida, 
and  other  States  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  note  that  his  neigh- 
boring State  of  North  Dakota  does  have 
such  an  act.  which  is  apparently  even 
more  far  reaching  than  any  of  the  acts 
which  I  have  mentioned  up  to  now.  The 
law  in  North  Dakota  provides  for  seizure 
and  for  State  operation  and  compulsory 
mediation  of  all  disputes  and  for  seizure 
in  the  field  of  public  utilities.  I  do  not 
find  any  similar  act  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  take  from  a  State  such 
as  South  Dakota  any  of  the  protection 
which  it  now  has? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  not  take  from  a  State 
anything ;  it  would  give  back  to  the  States 
what  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
took  away  from  them  when,  in  the  Wis- 
consin case,  it  ruled  that  the  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  preempted  en- 
tirely for  the  Federal  Government  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining,  to  the  de- 
gree that  there  was  no  continued  validity 
or  effect  to  any  State  law  which  sought 
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to  guard  against  the  closing  of  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities  In  a  State  or  In 
communities  within  a  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  entirely  In  sympa- 
thy with  what  the  Senator  from^  Florida 
is  endeavoring  to  do.  I  support  fully  the 
position  that  the  States  should  have  this 
authority  and  right  where  they  have 
provided  for  it  by  implementation  of  law. 
My  inquiry  was  whether  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  a  State  such  as  South 
Dakota  would  be  any  less  well  protected 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
stored or  preserved  or  solidified  the  right 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  South  Dakota 
would  be  better  protected  because,  at 
least,  there  would  be  no  question  of  its 
right  to  exercise  its  police  power  within 
the  language  of  its  statute.  South  Da- 
kota would  be  allowed,  then,  to  go  ahead, 
if  it  desired  to  do  so,  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  own  legislature,  to  pass  further  meas- 
ures for  mediation,  for  conciliation,  for 
seizure,  for  injunction,  and  for  any  of 
the  other  things  which  are  effective  in 
continuing  permanently  or  for  some 
period  of  time  the  operation  of  public 
utilities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  interim,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  deprive 
a  State  of  any  protection  which  it  might 
derive  by  virtue  of  some  Federal  statute? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  interim,  the 
amendment  would  simply  restore  the 
States  to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  thi.s  important  question  in  the 
field  of  public  utilities.  The  amendment 
deals  with  nothing  but  the  field  of  public 
utilities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
would  not  deprive  the  States  of  any  pro- 
tection which  they  might  otherwise  se- 
cure through  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  in  any  way. 
Mr.  MLNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  norida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  be  effective  only  to  per- 
mit the  f  unctionini?  of  State  laws,  if  there 
were  any  which  were  designed  to  keep 
the  public-utility  services  I  named  in 
operation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  State  is  one  of 
those  which  is  listed  on  pa^e  480.  and 
which  does  not  have  such  laws.  It 
would  be  in  the  same  category,  then,  as 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Would  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
In  any  way  diminish  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  such  a  Stale  or  deprive  them 
of  any  of  their  rights  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  not  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  silent  as  to  providing  any  method 
to  continue  the  operation  or  accomplish- 
ing the  continued  operation  of  public 
utilities.  By  the  closure  of  such  utili- 
ties, a  national  emergency  is  not  created; 
the  emergency  is  created   only  in  the 


communities  where  the  utilities  operate. 
The  court  held  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  remedy  provided 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  such  a  case, 
the  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
or  fully  occupied  that  field  in  such  a  way 
that  the  States  are  :eft  powerless  and 
helpless  to  meet  the  problems  of  their 
own  people  and  their  own  communities 
in  those  fields. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son I. 

Mr.  ERVTN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield, 
so  that  I  may  .suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  yield. 

The  PRESIDHs'G  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fre.\r  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  lot  of 
a  legislator  is  not  always  a  happy  one. 
Many  times  he  is  compelled  to  vote 
against  proposed  legislation  which  he 
favors. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  true 
in  respect  to  the  amendment  submitted 
by    the    able    ar.d    distimiuished    senior 
Senator   from   Florida    (Mr.    Holl.andI. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  carry  out  the  objec- 
tive of  his  amendment.    I  say  here  and 
now  that  such  a  law  is  favored   by  me 
personally,   and   also   is  favored   by   the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State.    I  believe  that  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin case  decision    the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  misconstrued  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    Taft-Hartley    Act    with 
reference  to  the  power  of  the  States  to 
act  in  emergencies  which  affect   public 
health  and  publ;c  welfare:  and  I  state 
further  that  I  pledge  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  that,  if 
the  committee  fails  to  report  within  a 
reasonable  time  a  separate  bill  embody- 
ing the  substanc:*  of  his  amendment.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  Join  him  in  voting  to 
discharge  U\t  committee  from  the  further 
consideration  of  fuch  a  measure. 

But.  Mr.  President,  In  common  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  con- 
stitute the  McClellan  select  committee 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  I  have  spent  a 
major  portion  of  my  eneri^'les  and  my 
time  m  conducting  investigations  into  a 
limited  number  of  labor  unions.  In 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  in  common  v/ith  the  great 
majority  of  mformed  Americans.  I  have 
been  astounded  by  the  revelations  of 
conditions  existing  in  such  limited  num- 


ber of  unions.  Personally.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  conditions  exist  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  unions.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  conditions  which  have 
been  revealed  by  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  McClellan  felect  commit- 
tee demand  the  enactment  of  legislation 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  bill  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
ported is  used  by  us  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
consideration  of  all  the  changes  which 
Senators  think  .«hould  be  made  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  we  would  make  it  cer- 
tain. In.sofar  a.s  this  session  of  Congress 
is  concerned,  that  the  labors  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan select  committee  have  been  in 
vain. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  areas  In 
wh.ch  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be 
amended;  and  it  should  be  amended  in 
the  area  to  which  the  amendment  of  the 
able  and  distingui-shed  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!  apphes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Fre»r  in  the  chair ».  Dees  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  am  a  rather  patient  man.  I  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  hearin>?  on  this 
amendment  for  7  years,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  I  have  not  received  any  com- 
ment upon  the  amendment  even  in  the 
report  on  the  pending  measure. 

Dees  the  distiuRuished  Senator  from 
Nortli  Carolina  think  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  longer  than  7  years  in  order  to 
find  out  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  par- 
ticular committee  which  is  handling  thi.s 
proposed  IcKislation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  F'londa  is  that  it  is  better  to 
do  one  jub  at  a  time.  It  is  much  bettc;- 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  law  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  ContTre.ss,  I  believe,  will  support,  than 
it  is  to  propo.se  to  that  law  amendments 
which  will  make  it  virtually  certain  that 
no  lei,'i.slation  in  this  field  will  be  en- 
acted at  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  tho 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me' 
Mr.  ERV7N.     I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  li.stened  with 
great  profit  to  the  distimjui-shed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  I  always  do.  I 
beheve  that.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
Seiuitor  from  North  Carolina  will  vote 
differently  than  I  will  when  there  comes 
before  the  Senate  piopo.^ed  legislation 
providing  for  the  handling  of  di.^putes 
affecting  public  utilities,  i  Intend  to 
speak  on  that  subject  later  today,  if  such 
an  amendment  is  incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill. 

But  at  this  time  T  wl,«.h  to  speak  for 
a  moment  about  procedures,  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
because  on  that  point  he  and  I  were  of 
one  mind  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  connection 
with  labor  lerrislation. 

I  understand  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  Senator   from  Florida    (Mr. 
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Holland!,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  It. 

But  I  completely  shiu-e  the  view,  a« 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  EkvinI.  that  the  primary 
job  before  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  pendlxig  measure  Is  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  abuses  which  have 
been  disclosed  by  the  McClellan  Select 
Committee  and  also  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  relative  to  thif  proposed  legis- 
lation. That  is  the  objective  and  that  is 
the  puri>ose  of  this  measure. 

My  record  Is  rather  clear,  as  one  who 
has  favored  a  whole  scries  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  since  the 
late  Senator  Taft  first  proposed  some 
amendments  in  1949.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  there  is  strength  in  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  that  I 
believe  that  from  a  pr(>cedural  stand- 
ix)int  he  is  entitled  to  have  some  pro- 
posed legislation  in  cormection  with  the 
proposals  he  has  made  leported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ublic  Welfare 
and  voted  either  up  or  down  by  the 
Senate. 

Some  weeks  ago.  when  it  seemed  that 
what  I  called  a  catchall,  omnibus  bill 
would  be  drafted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  pledged  to  th?  Senate,  as  a 
member  of  the  committ>e,  that  if  our 
committee  did  not  report  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  matter  -A-hich  I  believe 
all  of  us  had  in  mind  thin,  growing  out 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  McClel- 
lan Select  Committee.  I  would  move  on 
June  10  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  Uie  further  consideration 
of  the  bill.  However,  on  June  10  the 
committee  made  its  rep>ort. 

A  few  minutes  ago  th<  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  that  if  the  con-mittee  did  not 
report,  either  aftlrmatlvel/  or  negatively, 
on  the  Holland  proposal,  lie  would,  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  move  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee;  and  I  shall  jcin  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  iuch  a  motion. 
I  think  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  f -om  Florida. 

Later.  I  shall  state  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  not  vote  for  his  proposal  in  its 
present  form.  But  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  sliould  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
after  hearings — and  it  wi  1  not  take  very 
long  to  hold  the  hearings — a  report  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  jrojxjsal  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  an  1  then  have  an 
opportunity,  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  to  vote  on  such  a  prop>o5al  In 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  o.i  it  also  before 
this  session  ends. 

Mr.  HOLLAJfD.    Mr.  P  esident 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  now,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute  longer,  I 
will  tell  the  Senator  what  ijoncems  me.  I 
think  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  which  concern;  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna.  W-?  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  this  afterncon  whether  we 
are  to  have  legislation  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  dealing  with  abuses 
of  unions  which  were  disclosed  by  the 
McClellan  committee. 


Who  can  predict  what  will  happen  In 
Congress?  I  shall  not  predict,  but  I  shall 
express  my  Judgment.  My  Judgment  is 
that  if  the  Holland  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  the  bill,  there  will  be  no  legis- 
lation enacted  in  this  Congress  along  the 
line  of  the  pending  bill.  There  are  divi- 
sions among  us  on  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Holland  amendment.  The  Holland 
amendment  raises  the  question  of  a  ma- 
jor amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  got 
ourselves  bogged  down  and  boxed  in  dur- 
ing this  debate  over  the  Holland  amend- 
ment, when  in  my  judgment,  the  end  re- 
sult would  be  no  legislation.  All  I  can 
do  is  express  my  judgment.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  I 
shall  urge  that  hearings  be  held  immedi- 
ately on  the  Holland  proposal,  and  that 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  proposal  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

If  the  Holland  amendment  were  added 
to  the  bill,  I  could  not  vote  for  the  bill, 
because  I  have  deep  convictions  about 
compulsory  arbitration  and  the  dangers 
it  will  lead  to  in  the  country.  I  think 
there  are  alternative  procedures  for  han- 
dling public  utility  strikes  that  are  pref- 
erable to  those  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  offered.  What  I  am  worried 
about  is  the  procedural  snarl  we  are 
about  to  get  ourselves  into  if  the  amend- 
ment is  attached  to  the  bill.  I  think  the 
end  result  will  be  defeat  of  a  great  objec- 
tive and  goal  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to  reach. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes  for  lunch  and  then  I  must  attend 
a  conference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
I  am  called  to  conference.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  come  back  later. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  placed  his  finger  squarely  on 
the  crucial  issue  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. As  he  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  entertain  quite 
divergent  opinions  with  respect  to  many 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
many  proposals  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But  here  is  a  bill 
on  which,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  first 
five  titles,  all  Senators,  with  varying 
opinions,  can  unite,  and  which  all  Sen- 
ators agree  represents  a  good  bill  and 
one  that  should  be  passed,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
members  and  for  the  benefit  of  union 
oflBcers  who  are  honorable  and  law-abid- 
ing men,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  for  decency  and  honesty  in  one 
of  the  great  areas  of  our  national  life. 

The  pending  bill,  for  example,  makes 
It  a  crimmal  ofifense  to  deliberately  de- 
stroy records  of  unions.  In  the  investi- 
gations of  the  McClellan  conmiittee  we 
found  that  on  many  occasions  records  of 
unions  that  were  being  investigated  had 
been  destroyed,  not  only  for  the  purpose 


of  preventing  the  committee  from  as- 
certaining that  those  records  would 
show,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting their  own  members  from  know- 
ing what  was  transpiring.  This  bill 
would  make  such  action  a  crime  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  that  practice. 

We  also  found  in  our  investigations 
that  in  some  cases  charters  for  local 
unions  had  been  issued  to  members  of 
the  imderworld,  and  those  members  of 
the  underworld,  under  color  of  the  char- 
ters, were  exploiting  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  in  many  cases  by  oiaking  sweet- 
heart contracts  with  management.  This 
bill  would  put  an  end  to  siich  practices 
as  that. 

We  also  found  that  officers  of  some 
unions  had,  in  effect,  committed  what 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  embez- 
zlement or  larceny  of  union  funds,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  to  task 
for  it.  This  bill  will  make  certain  that 
embezzlement  or  larceny  of  union  funds 
for  personal  profit  or  personal  pleasure 
by  those  who  ought  to  guard  those  funds 
will  end,  or  the  wrongdoers  will  serve 
jail  sentences  for  misapplication  of  the 
funds. 

We  also  found  In  our  investigations 
that  under  the  trustee  process,  many 
local  unions  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  dicta- 
torial action  of  international  oflBcers. 
This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  put 
an  end  to  that  practice,  and  make  cer- 
tain that  the  device  which  on  many  oc- 
casions has  been  used  to  destroy  democ- 
racy in  local  unions  would  be  super- 
vised in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its 
abuse  in  the  future. 

We  found  in  many  cases  there  had 
been  no  elections  in  local  unions  for 
years.  This  bill  will  make  certain  that 
members  of  local  unions  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  their  officers 
under  such  circumstances  that  their 
votes  will  be  counted. 

Such  provisions  should  be  passed.  I 
personally  have  some  misgivings  about 
the  inclusion  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  gather  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  declares  that  in 
principle  this  bill  ought  to  be  confined 
to  provisions  which  will  deal  With  the 
evils  which  were  princiiJally  disclosed  by 
the  investigation  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, and  that,  therefore,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  possibly  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  because  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  amendment. 

Conceding  that  principle  as  soimd, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ex- 
plain on  what  theory  there  has  then 
been  included  in  the  bill  title  VI,  which 
deals  with  vital  matters,  which  deals 
with  loosening  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and,  in  fact,  exempts 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  huge 
building  and  construction  industry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  considered  the  bill,  I  sun  unable  to 
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answer  the  dlstlngruLshed  Senator's  ques- 
tion. However,  as  I  recall,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
stated  that  some  of  those  provisions  were 
included  in  the  bill  at  the  request  and 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  correctly 
stated  my  position.  I  should  like  to  con- 
"fine  the  bill  to  the  first  five  titles,  which 
provide  remedies  to  prevent  abuses  to- 
ward the  rank  and  file  of  labor  members 
in  their  democratic  rights  as  members 
of  local  unions,  those  abuses  which  re- 
sult in  the  misuse  of  union  funds,  and 
those  abuses  illustrated  by  the  "sweet- 
heart" contracts  between  union  leaders 
and  management.  Therefore.  I  would 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
title  VI  entirely  and  to  restrict  the  bill 
solely  to  those  matters  investigated  by 
the  McClellan  committee.  That  action 
would  result  in  a  bill  for  which  every  man 
who  believes  In  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing— as  does  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate — could  vote  without  mis- 
givings. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  yielded  at  this  point,  because 
I  desire  to  address  a  question  to  him.  If 
the  Senator  will  allow.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  few  lines  from  the  Interim  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field,  of  which  committee  the  Senator 
and  I  are  both  members. 

On  page  450  appear  the  "legislative 
recommendations" : 

The  United  States  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Actlvltle*  In  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress or  the  United  States  give  attention  to 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  curb  abuses 
uncovered  In  five  areas  during  our  first  year 
of  hearings. 

These  recommendatlonB  are: 

1.  Legislation  to  regrulate  and  control  pen- 
sion, health,  and  welfare  funds. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  provided  for  that 
recommendation. 

2.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control  union 

funds. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  pai't  covered  that 
matter  in  the  bill,  but  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  secondai-y  have 
not  been  acted  on.  and  are  the  subject 
of  an  amendment  which  I  believe  will  be 
offered  today.  By  the  way,  this  has  no 
relationship  to  title  VI. 

3.  Legislation  to  insure  union  democracy; 

That  has  been  acted  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  pending  bill,  but  not  in  the 
detail  to  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan  1  in  discu.ssions  in- 
dicated he  thought  it  might  require 

4.  Legislation  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men In  labor-management  disputes; 

That  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
presently  proposed  legislation. 

8.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  "no  man's 
land"  In  labor-management  relations. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to 
invite  the  Senator's  attention.  The  ques- 


tion I  desire  to  pose  to  the  Senator  Is: 
If  he  supports  the  thesis  that  we  should 
strike  title  VI.  does  he  then  support  the 
thesis  that  we  should  not  act  to  clarify 
the  "no  man's  land"  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  sirce  that  would  have  to 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act?  Does  the  Senator  feel  we  should 
Ignore  No.  5  of  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  McClellan  committee? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  ignore  that  recommendation. 
I  think  an  appropriate  amendment  or  an 
appropriate  change  in  the  law  to  clarify 
the  "no  man's  land"  area  would  require 
more  study  than  we  are  able  to  give  on 
consideration  of  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  would  not 
favor  going  into  that  matter  with  respect 
to  the  pending  bill. 

I  think  we  ran  into  some  other  things 
as  to  which  the  evidence  indicated  a  need 
for  change.    I  tliink  we  need  a  clariflca- 
tion  of  the  law  as  to  secondary  boycotts. 
Mr.    GOLDWAIER.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  have  assigned 
my  question  only  to  the  field  as  to  which 
the  Senator  was  talking. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  In  efTect 
supporting  the  Senator's  suggestion  that 
we  see  to  it  that  tlie  McClellan  commit- 
tee recommendations  are  met  as  a  min- 
imum. That  might  even  be  as  a  maxi- 
mum, but  certainly  as  a  minimum  we 
should  see  that  those  recommendations 
are  met. 

If  we  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee are  going  to  be  sincere  in  our 
feelings,  those  recommendations  should 
be  met,  and  certainly  we  have  to  con- 
sider language  to  clarify  the  "no  man's 
land."    We  have  had  an  abundance  and 
an     overabundance     of    testimony     for 
years  to  the  efTect  that  there  must  be 
action  in  such  field,  to  give  to  the  State."? 
the  right   to  handle  the  disputes   and 
arguments  which  arise  which  the  NLRB 
will   not   handle   or  cannot  handle   be- 
cause it  does  not  go  into  local  matters. 
I  want  to  be  clear  in  my  mind,  and 
I  ask  the  Senator  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee.     Does  he 
feel  that  recommendation  No.  5  of  the 
McClellan  committee  should  be  ignored? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  view  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  legislation  to  clarify  the  "no  man's 
land"  in  the  area  of  labor.     I  think  that 
is  essential.     However,   I  think   it   is   a 
problem  which  demands  far  more  study 
than  the  Senate  is  able  to  give  to  it  dur- 
ing  the  consideration  of   the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate.     I  would  rather 
insure  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
by  restricting  the  bill  to  the  prevention 
of  corruption  in  llnancial  matters — or, 
to  state  it  in  the  reverse,  the  security 
of  union  funds — the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy   within    the    unions,    to    allow 
the  rank  and  file  to  manage  their  own 
affairs;  and  the  prevention  of  the  collu- 
sive   "sweetheart"    contracts    between 
labor  and  management. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  a  greater  believer  in  States 
rights  than  I  am.  The  closer  to  home 
we  can  keep  the  government,  the  better 


government  we  are  going  to  have.  I 
believe  it  wise  to  get  this  bill  passed 
encompassing  the  provisions  of  the  first 
five  titles,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
Ls  any  substantial  opposition  to  those 
on  the  part  of  anybody.  Some  would, 
of  course,  like  to  tighten  the  provisions 
up  a  bit  and  make  them  a  little  more 
stringent.  I  think  if  we  go  beyond 
those  first  five  titles  in  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration  we  shall  Jeopardize 
passage  of  the  bill  and  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come law.     Let  us  do  one  Job  at  a  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  Mr.  MORSE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EJRVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
answered  my  question,  and  I  need  not 
pursue  the  matter  further. 

I  have  discerned  an  implication  In  the 
arguments  on  the  floor  today  that  we 
cannot  pa.ss  legislation  unless  it  is  held 
within  certain  circumscribed  areas.  I 
do  not  know  who  says  we  cannot  puss  the 
le^i.slation.  The  Republicans  do  not  say 
that.  I  am  sure  the  Democrats  do  not 
say  It.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  give 
any  concrete  reason  why.  if  such  an 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  bill  cannot 
pass. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ives  I  might  urge  the  FEPC 
amendment,  at  which  time  we  could 
probably  'kiss  the  bill  gcodby."  but  I 
am  pretty  sure  the  Senator  would  be 
constrained  from  doing  that. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  are  hearing 
today  the  idea  that  because  of  additions 
some  Senators  are  against  the  bill.  I  In- 
vite the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  omissions  can  also  cause  difficulty. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  bill  I  want.  I  will  say  the 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  yet 
are  not  punitive  amendments.  They  are 
not  restrictive  of  the  unions.  They  are 
not  union  busting.  They  are  not 
strict.  They  will  do  nothing  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  unions. 

I  cannot  understand  why  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  are  hearing  the  argument  used 
that  legislation  which  goes  beyond  cer- 
tain prescribed  bounds  cannot  be  passed. 
I  have  never  heard  that  argument  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  I  have  seen  many  a 
bill  defeated  because  of  amendments 
which  were  added  to  it.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing,  I  will  say  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  on  this 
point,  is  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  not  entertain  the  same  sound  views  on 
this  subject  I  do.  If  they  did.  there 
would  not  be  any  trouble  getting  the 
right  kind  of  law  passed,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  do  not.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  one  thing  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  used  to  read  Aesop's  fables.  In 
Aesop's  fables  there  is  a  story  about  a 
dog  which  started  across  a  foot  log  over 
a  creek  with  a  bone  In  Its  mouth.    The 
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dog  saw  his  reflection  and  the  reflection 
of  the  bone  he  was  carrying  in  the  creek. 
Being  anxious  to  get  the  bone  he  thought 
he  .saw  in  the  creek,  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  grab  that  bone,  and  lost  the  bone  he 
had.  That  Is  precisely  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  respect  t)  this  bill  if  we 
load  the  bill  down  with  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments which  are  not  germane  to  the  re- 
strictive field  covered  by  the  first  five 
titles. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is 
waiting. 

I  will  say  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  I  have  seiyed  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan select  committee  together  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  it  has  been  a  most 
pica.sant  association. 

We  agreed  on  many  things.  We  dis- 
agreed upon  some  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  our  country  by  the  very 
diligent  and  courageous  work  he  has 
done  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
think  he  dei^rves  to  be  recognized  for  it. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  wU!  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  make  comment 
on  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  with  respect  to  title  VI, 
let  me  say  humorously  to  my  friend  from 
Arizona  that  I  think  he  made  a  com- 
ment which  completely  sustained  the 
case  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
as  to  where  we  should  stop  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  stated  that 
he  Intends  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  think 
we  had  better  stop  add  ng  amendments 
to  it.  That  is  about  a^  strong  a  state- 
ment as  I  have  heard  from  anyone  as  to 
why  we  Should  follow  (he  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  not 
add  extraneous  amendments  such  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  a:  that  jwint? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  At  no  time  has 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  Indi- 
cated that  if  certain  things  were  or  were 
not  done,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  thlrik  there  is  too  much  threatening  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
legislation.  I  think  we  should  be  open- 
minded. 

As  the  Senator  know?.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  original  proposals.  I  think  we 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  day  and 
a  half  toward  perfectinc  the  bill.  When 
a  Senator  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  says.  "If  this  is  in  the  biU,  I  will 
not  vote  for  it,"  or  "If  this  Is  not  in  the 
bill.  I  will  not  vote  for  It,"  that  Is  not 
the  proper  way  to  legislate.  I  t^lnk 
there  has  been  too  much  of  that  sug- 
gested on  the  floor  already. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Arizona  Is  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  legislative  process,  if  he  in- 
terprets as  a  threat  a  statement  by  a 
Senator  to  the  effect  that  he  cannot  go 
along  with  a  bill  if  a  certain  principle 
is  added  to  It,  which  he  thinks  so  abhor- 
rent that  he  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  Rather,  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
each  other,  as  we  hammer  out  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  display  just 
the  sort  of  frankness  In  which  some  of 
us  have  engaged. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  jx)inted  out,  when  we  find  ourselves 
pretty  much  In  sigreement  on  the  bill  as 
It  comes  from  the  committee,  and  when 
some  of  us  are  honest  enough  to  say 
that  if  certain  principles  are  added  to 
the  bill  we  cannot  support  It,  I  think  we 
should  be  commended  and  not  criticized 
or  charged  with  making  threats. 

If  a  compulsory  arbitration  feature 
were  added  to  the  bill,  in  view  of  my 
long-standing  opposition  to  that  prin- 
ciple, I  could  not  support  a  bill  with 
that  sort  of  police  state  procedure  in  it. 
That  is  what  I  happen  to  think  compul- 
sory arbitration  is.  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  set  forth  later. 

Knowing  the  judicial  fairness  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  ask  him 
if  he  will  reserve  judgment  on  the  strik- 
ing of  title  VI  until  he  hears  from  the 
committee  at  greater  length  why  it  is 
there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  certainly  will  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Title  VI  is  not  separate 
from  the  other  five  titles.  One  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  title  VI  is  to  imple- 
ment the  other  flve  titles. 

Title  VI,  which  is  based  upon  some 
recommendations  from  the  Government 
departments  concerned,  including  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  regulation  of  unions.  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  page  42,  sec- 
tion 609,  in  line  5 : 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  request,  demand,  receive,  or  accept,  or 
agree  to  receive  or  accept,  any  payment  or 
delivery  of  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  prohibited  by  subsection  (a). 

Title  VI  goes  to  the  whole  question 
brought  out  by  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, of  the  flnancial  abuses  and  corrup- 
tion abuses  practiced  on  the  part  of  a 
few  labor  leaders  who  have  betrayed 
their  trust  to  the  rank  and  flle,  and  a 
lew  employer  representatives  who  have 
betrayed  their  trust  to  American  busi- 
ness. It  deals  with  the  kind  of  mess 
disclosed  by  the  Shefferman  Incident. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  title  VI  there 
are  some  legal  standards  which  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  need  in  order  to  ad- 
minister and  implement  the  first  flve 
titles  of  the  bill. 

The  one  farthest  removed  from  the 
point  I  am  now  making  is  the  building 
trades  case.  As  I  stated  in  committee, 
and  now  repeat  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  had  our  troubles  with  some 
of  the  building  trades  locals,  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  very  problems  which 
concern  members  of  the  McClellan 
conunittee. 


I  think  the  building-trades  proposal 
would  do  a  great  job  in  helping  the  oflB- 
cials  of  the  building-trades  unions  to 
follow  a  good  code  of  practice  within 
the  building-trades  unions. 

I  offer  that  section  of  title  6 — among 
other  reasons— on  the  ground  that  its 
enactment  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  building -trades  union  ofiBcials  in 
maintaining  the  kind  of  practices  we 
want  within  the  building-trades  unions 
and  all  other  unions. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  reserve  judgment  until  some  of  us 
on  the  committee  can  take  time  to  show 
him  the  interrelationship  between  title 
VI  and  the  other  five  titles  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  will  cer- 
tainly listen  to  any  argument  which  is 
made.  When  one  changes  his  mind  from, 
one  day  to  another,  it  sometimes  shows 
that  he  is  wiser  today  than  he  was  yes- 
terday.   So  I  am  always  ready  to  listen. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  has  been 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  with  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  constitute  that  committee.  All 
of  them  have  been  very  diligent  in  the 
investigations  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KehntidyI  for  the  work 
done  on  this  biU.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  considering  the  many  different 
shades  of  opinion  on  such  a  contro- 
versial subject  as  labor,  to  find  a  bill — 
at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  flrst  5 
titles — on  which  men  of  divergent  views 
can  unite. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
America,  a  tragedy  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  unions,  and  a  tragedy  for  common 
honesty  and  decency  for  the  Senate  to 
add  to  the  pending  bill  amendments 
which  might  jeopardize  its  passage — a 
bill  which,  as  the  revelations  before  the 
McClellan  committee  indicate,  would 
meet  the  most  crying  need  for  legislation 
to  be  found  in  any  field  in  our  national 
life  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  both 
agree  and  disagree  with  my  learned 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

I  disagree  with  him  with  respect  to  the 
"no  man's  land"  amendment,  which  will 
be  offered  later.  That  subject  has  been 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

I  do  not  believe  that  p>eople  ought  to  be 
left  in  jeopardy,  or  without  a  forum  for 
the  redress  of  wrongs  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  assume 
jurisdiction  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
courts  take  the  position  that  the  States 
have  no  jurisdiction. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment.  If  I  read  it  correctly,  if 
there  is  on  the  books  of  any  State  a  law 
which  prohibits  the  right  to  strike,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  it  were  en- 
acted into  law,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  could  not  affect  the  State  law 
in  that  respect.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  way  I  con- 
strue the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
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and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  regulation  of  the 
right  to  strike.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  a  modification  of 
the  right  to  strike.  The  only  limitation, 
then,  on  the  right  to  strike,  with  respect 
to  which  this  amendment  would  inter- 
vene, would  be  In  connection  with  public 
utilities,  which  are  defined.  It  would 
leave  that  right  unlnterdlcted  in  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  business  of 
supplying  water  and  the  business  of  sup- 
plying light,  which,  clearly,  might  be  in- 
terstate, through  a  power  company  op- 
erating from  one  State  into  an  adjoining 
State. 

It  would  relate  to  heat.  That  might 
mean  any  heat  which  is  transmitted, 
whether  in  a  community  or  otherwise. 
It  would  apply  to  gas.  If  it  applies  to  gas, 
obviously  the  Federal  law  could  not  touch 
the  State  law  with  respect  to  the  pipe- 
lines which  convey  the  gas  to  the  State. 
The  same  Is  true  of  electric  power.  The 
same  is  true  of  passenger  transportation 
service.  I  do  not  know  where  it  would 
stop.  Much  of  the  passenger  transpor- 
tation service  is  certainly  in  interstate 
commerce.  One  segment  of  it  might 
want  to  undertake  a  strike.  However, 
here  would  be  an  interdiction  in  State 
Jaw.  Nothing  in  the  bill,  if  it  were  en- 
acted into  law.  and  nothing  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  would  affect  the  interdiction 
In  a  State  law.  That  is  going  pretty  far. 
In  my  considered  judgment.  I  believe  the 
matter  requires  a  great  deal  of  further 
consideration  by  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
Holland  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
Watkins  amendment,  which  will  be  of- 
fered later,  dealing  with  the  area  of  "no 
man's  land,"  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  now.  because  it  was  before  the 
Senate  in  1954.  It  was  in  the  bill  which 
was  finally  recommitted  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  42.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  to 
deal  with  it.  and  that  It  should  very 
properly  be  incorpoi  .ated  in  title  VI  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  again.«:t  the 
pending  amendment  and  shall  support 
the  Watkins  amendment,  because  the 
latter  is  both  vital  and  necessary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  share 
the  view  of  the  Senator.  However,  so 
far  as  "no  man's  land'  is  concerned,  I 
am  thinking  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
recommendation  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  might  add  that  this 
amendment  was  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration insofar  as  I  am  familiar 
with  the  administration  policy.  The 
amendment  goes  beyond  what  was  re- 
quested at  any  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  have  examined  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration, 
which  I  Introduced  In  January,  and  I 
have  examined  the  recommendations  in 
the  amendments  which  I  have  offered  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  neither  Includes 
these   matters.     This   matter    deserves 


careful  study.  They  should  be  covered 
at  some  time,  but  not  in  the  pending 
bill,  by  means  of  which  we  are  trying  to 
implement  the  McClellan  recommenda- 
tions and  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
this  year. 

I  wish  to  make  this  perfectly  clear  In 
the  Record,  because  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  Holland  amendment,  al- 
though, in  principle.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port it.  However,  I  wish  to  implement 
the  McClellan  recommendations  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  domain  affected 
by  the  Holland  amendment  is  so  great, 
even  though  I  might  be  committed  to  it 
in  principle,  I  believe  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  additional  exploration  before  it 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  its 
face  the  amendment  seems  reasonable, 
and  has  appeal.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
it.  and  I  wish  to  give  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  it. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  preempts  the  field  of  regu- 
lation of  labor  management  relations. 
There  is  only  one  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
excludes  the  preemption,  and  that  is 
the  one  which  provides  that  the  States 
are  permitted  to  enact  right-to-work 
laws.  But  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  un- 
able to  consider  all  cases  which  come 
before  it.  there  has  arisen  what  is  called 
a  "no  man's  land,"  an  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  take 
jurisdiction,  and  the  State  courts  can- 
not take  jurisdiction.  Another  is.sue 
has  developed  to  which  this  amendment 
is  directed.  Some  believe  that  In 
emergencies  which  affect  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  people  they  should  have 
the  authority  to  act  under  their  police 
powers. 

In  1954  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  reported  an  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would 
have  permitted  the  States  to  deal  with 
emergencies  in  labor  disputes  when  they 
presented  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  of 
a  State.  The  amendment  was  included 
in  the  bill  which  was  recommitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment itself,  of  course,  would  have  been 
before  the  courts  for  interpretation  and 
there  would  have  been  a  determination 
as  to  what  constituted  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  people. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  goes  far  be- 
yond the  amendment  which  was  offered 
in  1954.  The  Holland  amendment 
would  permit  the  State  to  assume  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  which  deal  with  pub- 
lic utilities — the  furnishing  of  water, 
light,  heat,  electric  power,  and  passenger- 
transportation  sei-vices.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said.  It  would  permit 
State  action,  even  though  the  industry 
served  several  States.  It  would  give  to 
the  States  in  addition,  the  right  to  enact 
laws  which  could  limit  strikes,  could  pro- 
hibit strikes,  and  make  laws  affecting 
picketing  and  boycotts;  in  fact,  it  could 
permit  States  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
Taft-Hartley  law.  or  do  away  with  the 


Taft-Hartley  law  In  those  fields  which 
are  named  in  the  amendment. 

I  point  this  out  to  indicate  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  amendment  goes  far.  Its 
scope  should  be  understood  by  the 
Senate. 

For  a  few  moments  I  wish  to  addreu 
myself  generally  to  the  bill.  I  have  no 
prepared  remarks,  and  my  remarks  will 
be  short.  The  bill  contains  several  titles 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  union 
funds,  union  elections,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trusteeships.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, they  can  be  considered  to  deal  with 
the  subject  Union  Democracy.  I  believe 
all  of  us  can  agree — including  my  friend 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Ooldv^ateh  1 — that,  as 
thejse  titles  now  stand,  after  amendment, 
they  are  effective  In  this  field. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  of  policy — 
a  question  of  judgment — a  question 
which  was  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  which  has 
been  dl.scu.ssod  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Both  Senators  are 
members  of  the  select  committee.  The 
question  now  i.s:  Khali  we  assure  the  pas- 
s;\f^e  of  a  bill  which  is  important,  and 
which  can  assure  a  great  Improvement  in 
the  field  of  union  democracy  and  in  the 
protection  of  labor  union  funds? 

Shall  we  assume  this  important  ad- 
vance, as  far  as  we  can.  by  passing  the 
committee  bill  in  the  Senate?  Then  per- 
haps, it  will  become  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  for  they  are  patriotic  men.  that 
they  too.  should  consider  the  bill  and 
pass  it.  thus  making  a  real  advance  at 
this  session  in  setting  up  machinery  to 
eliminate  the  abuses  that  I  have  heard 
discu.ved  by  the  select  committee.  Or 
shall  we  attempt  to  revise  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act;  and  shall  we  add  amendments, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  which  In  their 
own  rirht  should  be  adoi<ted.  and  others 
which  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  and  thus 
so  load  down  the  bill  that  It  certainly, 
even  If  It  passes  the  Senate — which  may 
be  doubtful — cannot  receive  full  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor,  and  probably  will  not  pass  the 
House? 

I  know  the  argument  can  be  made  to 
us:  "You  are  evading  your  re.«;ponsibility. 
Your  responsibility  is  to  do  what  is  right 
and  what  Is  just.  Your  responsibility  is 
to  take  the  action  in  the  whole  field  of 
labor-management  relations" 

The  argument  can  al.so  be  made:  "You 
cannot  predict  what  the  House  will  do. 
Your  duty  is  to  act  on  the  facts  before 
you."  I  recogni7.e  the  fact  that  these 
arguments  can  be  made.  Yet  I  know 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  practical  situa- 
tion. I  know  something  about  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
While  it  is  not  a  field  in  which  I  have 
had  practical  experience.  I  have  l)een  a 
faithful  member  of  the  committee  and  I 
have  devoted  my  attention  and  studied 
the  problems  which  come  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  what  he  is  now  say- 
ing, and  also  for  the  work  he  has  been 
doing  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.     Contrary  to  what  he 
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might  try  to  make  people  think,  he  has 
been  a  rery  valuable  member  of  that 
committee.  The  ideas  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed have  helped  us  through  a  great 
many  of  our  dlfBculties.  I  commend 
him  for  that.  I  know  that  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  agree 
w  Ith  me  In  that  statement. 

On  the  question  of  the  legislation 
about  which  he  is  speaking,  an  eminent 
Democrat  one  time  miule  a  very  sound 
statement.  He  said;  •We  are  deahng 
with  a  condition,  not  %  theorr."  The 
Democrat  came  from  New  York  State.  I 
always  had  great  admiration  for  him. 
That  man  was  Grover  Cleveland. 

So  in  this  instance,  in  touching  on  the 
proposed  legislation,  wf  are  dealing  with 
a  condition.  Legislation  is  needed.  We 
want  a  bill,  and  we  a  ant  a  bill  which 
can  be  passed  under  tiie  present  condi- 
tions. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said,  if  we  load  thr  bill  with  a  great 
many  controversial  matters,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  pass  the  Senate;  and  I  doubt 
very  much,  even  if  it  passes  the  Senate, 
that  It  will  pass  the  House.  That  is  the 
condition  which  faces  \.\&. 

Some  statements  wire  made  a  while 
back  about  threats  being  made.  It  has 
been  .said  that  we  must  vote  for  this  and 
vote  for  that;  vote  again&t  this,  and  vote 
asainst  thaL  I  do  not  make  threats. 
When  I  say  I  will  voU;  against  the  bill 
if  it  contains  certain  things  which  I  my- 
self cannot  approve.  I  will  vote  against 
the  bill  for  those  reasons — and  I  do  not 
say  that  lightly.  That  is  not  a  threat; 
that  is  a  promise.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  in  such  shape  that  I  can  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ■» 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  join  with  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  in  com- 
mending the  position  just  taken  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  stated  In  the 
most  lucid  fashion  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  most  sound  jxjsition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  had  $ome  experience  with  this 
matter.  In  1947  and  1948  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  when  It  passed  the 
T.*aft-Hartlcy  Act.  I  voted  for  it.  In 
1053  and  1954.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
afUr  the  death  of  Senator  Taft.  The 
committee  considered  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  amendments 
were  reported  to  the  Senate  and  were 
promptly  recommitted. 

But  the  atmosphere  has  changed  some- 
what. Mr.  George  Meany,  a  very  out- 
standing labor  leader  and  statesman, 
was  before  the  committee,  and  in 
response  to  questions  directed  to  him 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  my- 
self he  said  it  is  now  the  position  of  the 
AFL-CIO  that  they  do  not  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  they 
now  take  the  position,  which  many  of  us 
have  held  for  a  long  time,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  revision.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Meany  make  that  statement. 

Based  on  the  experience  I  have  had 
in  the  committee.  It  has  become  evident 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  have  legislation 
enacted  unless  there  is  some  agreement, 
some  effort  from  both  sides  of  the  body. 


I  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KwowlandL  While  I 
voted  against  his  amendments  when  we 
were  considering  the  welfare  and  pen- 
sion bill  because  I  believed  hearings 
should  be  held,  I  doubt  if  we  would  have 
this  labor  bill  before  us  today  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  California  had  offered  amendments 
to  the  welfare  and  pension  bill,  and  was 
able  to  secure  the  commitment  that  a 
labor  bill  would  be  reported  and  voted 
on. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KcmrEDYl,  has  dis- 
charged his  duty  faithfully,  honestly,  and 
fairly  In  the  committee,  and  further,  he 
has  brought  great  knowledge  and  cour- 
age to  the  difDcult  issues  involved.  I 
believe  now  that  sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4 
which  deal  with  union  democracy,  are 
adequate,  are  good  sectiorxs.  We  have 
gone  far  toward  making  an  advance  in 
that  field. 

I  do  not  take  a  rigid  position.  I  do 
not  say  I  will  not  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment. But  my  desire  and  my  intention 
are  to  consider  amendments  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  union  democracy.  I 
do  not  intend  to  vote  for  certain  amend- 
ments, even  though  some  of  them,  stand- 
ing by  themselves,  are  justified,  because 
I  believe  that  ii  we  go  far.  beyond  the 
field  of  union  democracy,  we  will  have 
a  bill  which  will  not  pass,  and  nothing 
will  be  done. 

An  advance  was  made  this  year  in 
the  enactment  of  the  welfare  and  pen- 
sion fund  bill  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1 .  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  the  unions,  union  em- 
ployees, protect  union  funds,  and  to  en- 
courage advances  in  the  field  of  union 
democracy  to  see  this  done.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  a  fu- 
tile thing,  destroy  the  chance  to  make 
an  advance  by  voting  for  amendments 
about  which  we  cannot  agree  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  distinguished  guests  are  vis- 
iting the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  desires 
to  present  them  to  the  Senate  a  little 
later.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab.?ence  of  a 
quorum  in  the  hope  that,  following  the 
quorum  call,  we  may  have  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  and  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRX  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 

SOH], 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathzss]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
CMahovey]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Vei-mont  [Mr.  Flanders]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  E>akota  [Mr. 
Lancer]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [  Mr.  Gold- 
water  ]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  frcm  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  TMr. 
Case]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 


YEAS— 27 

AUott 

Frear 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Hickenlooper 

Robert&on 

Bridges 

Holland 

Russell 

Butler 

Hruslta 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Malone 

Watkins 

Curtis 

Martin.  Iowa 

Wiley 

Eustland 

Martin.  Pa. 
NAYS— 60 

WiUl&ma 

Aiken 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hennlngs 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Hill 

Morse 

Beau 

Hoblltzell 

Morton 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bu&b 

Ives 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Pastore 

CarroU 

Javlts 

Payne 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex 

Potter 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan 

Purtell 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Smith.  N.  J. 

r)oiiglas 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Symington 

EUender 

Long 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Ful  bright 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Green 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-9 

Bennett 

Oold  water 

O'Mahoney 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

Flanders 

Langer 

Smathers 

So  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Holland  for  himself  and  Mr.  Robertson 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
ruestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

\^SIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  PARLIAMENTS  OP  COUNTRIES 
OP  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  that 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  desist  from  conversation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  is  to  be  recognized. 
The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  to  have  visiting  us  in  the 
Senate  some  40  members  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  They 
have  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  Strategic  Air  Command  Head- 
quarters in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Many  of  our  guests  participated  in 
either  the  2d  or  3d  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conferences,  held  in  Paris  in  1956  and 
1957,  which  were  attended  also  by  dele- 
gations from  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  .serving  as  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegations  to  both 
conferences. 

Our  guests  are  standing  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
recognized,  and  that  we  heartily  wel- 
come them. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting the  minority  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as,  I  trust,  the  majority 
party  in  this  instance,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  welcoming 
this  distinguished  group  into  our  sacred 
hall,  so  to  speak. 

Gentlemen,  you  come  from  17  differ- 
ent countries.  America  is  glad  to  know 
you  have  come  to  get  acquainted  with 
as  and  to  see  the  kmd  of  folk  we  are. 
We  know  that  you  as  members  of 
NATO  have  a  tremendous  task  on  your 
hands.  We  join  with  you  in  seeking  to 
make  sure  that  peace  shall  prevail  on 


earth.    That  Is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
deavors in  which  man  can  engage  today. 

I,  too,  say  "Welcome  to  God's  country." 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW    AT    10    A.    M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  adjourimient 
until  tomorrow  at  10  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3974  >  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practiC3S  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organ- 
izations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  hear  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  36.  lines 
21  through  25,  and  page  37,  lines  1 
through  10.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  of  section  602  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

Sec  602.  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection   (c)   as  follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency,  or  the  court.i. 
of  any  State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
assertlntr  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwUe  has 
declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment  before  I  proceed  to  a  general 
disciLssion. 

This  amendment  would  amend  S.  3974 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  the  "no  man's  land"  in  the  regulation 
of  labor  relations.  This  gap  exists  be- 
cause of  the  exercise  of  administrative 
discretion  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tons  Board  in  asserting  jurisdiction  over 
matters  coming  within  the  coverage  of 
the  act  and  the  elTcct  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  excluding  the  States  from  tak- 
ing jurisdiction  of  such  matters. 

Section  602  of  S.  3974  would  forbid 
the  Board  to  "adopt  any  rule  of  deci.sion, 
regulation,  standard  or  policy"  which 
would  preclude  it  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion where  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
riRhts  of  employer  or  employees  under 
the  act.  This  amendment,  instead 
would  permit  any  State  agency  or  court 


to  act  with  respect  to  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  declines  in  any  manner 
to  assert  jurisdiction.  It  would  not  cur- 
tail the  Boards  present  authority  to  de- 
cline to  assert  jurisdiction  when  it  deter- 
mines that  It  would  not  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  stated  in  language  anyone 
can  understand. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Pre.sldent. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  sul- 
ficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
started  to  say  that  the  amendment  is 
couched  in  very  simple  language.  It  re- 
fers to  the  situation  which  occurs  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  or  declines  juris- 
diction on  a  matter  arising  in  a  State. 
The  amendment  gives  to  the  State  boards 
jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  by  ruling  or  otherwise 
has  declined  to  assert  jurisdiction.  That 
is  about  the  simplest  form  I  have  lieen 
able  to  find  which  meets  the  necessities 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  previous  presenta- 
tions on  this  subject  both  on  the  floor  and 
before  the  committee,  passing  reference 
ha.s  been  made  to  positions  that  have 
been  previously  taken  with  regard  to 
solvin.?  this  "no  man's  land"  question.  I 
would  like  to  bring  together  now  all  of 
the  history — or  at  least  part — of  this 
problem  so  that  my  colleagues  who  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  cast  their  vote 
"yea"  or  "nay"  in  this  i.'^sue  may  do  so  in 
the  light  of  facts  rather  than  In  the  light 
of  preconceived  determinations  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  emotion  or  poUtical  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  that 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WATKIN.S,     I  find  the  competi- 
tion a  little  too  keen  for  me  to  cope  with, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  for  order. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  In 
pa.ssinQ:  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  we  con- 
sistently attempted  to  equalize  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  laws  .so  as  to  give  em- 
ployers and  employees  equal  rights  to 
relief  from  excesses  and  abuses.  The 
law  has  stood  the  test  of  time  quite  well, 
has  afforded  relief  in  many  areas,  and 
has  restored  to  a  great  degree  the  mu- 
tuahty  in  the  law  which  had  been  miss- 
ing theretofore.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
however,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  withdrawn  the  protection  of 
the  State  courts  which  previously  existed 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  prompt  remedy 
In  many  ca.ses.  Likewise,  there  is  un- 
certainty rather  than  certainty  in  par- 
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tlcular  areas  and  there  is  a  total  lack  of 
an  effective  remedy  in  others. 

Most  distressing,  however,  is  the  "no 
man's  land,"  which  now  exists  where 
there  is  no  remedy  at  all.  In  this  area,  as 
one  witness  before  the  committee  testi- 
fied. "Victory  goes  to  the  strong,  not  to 
the  just."  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Guss  case,  which  arose  in  Utah,  recog- 
nized that  only  Congress  can  effectively 
-supply  a  solution  for  this  problem.  Spe- 
cifically the  Supreme  Court  said.  "Con- 
press  is  free  to  change  the  situation  at 
will."  I  think  that  was  an  Invitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  In 
this  field.  I  submit  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  express  that  will. 

Prior  to  1953  the  State  court  jurisdic- 
tion was  effectively  used  to  obtain  relief 
in  many  of  these  labor  di.«;putes;  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Gamer  case  ef- 
fectively wiped  out  all  State  laws  as 
applied  to  interstate  businesses.  These 
were  laws  which  in  many  instances  pre- 
dated the  Federal  act,  and  in  many 
3tates  the  relief  which  was  available  was 
ubtalned  through  the  injunctive  process 
based  upon  common  law.  Subsequent  to 
the  Garner  case  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  three  decisions  on  March 
25.  1957,  including  Guss  against  Utah  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  which  established 
the  fact  that  in  any  labor  dispute  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce,  neither  a  State 
court  nor  a  State  agency  ha.s  jurisdic- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
NLRB  declines  to  assert  jurisdiction  in 
the  case,  on  the  ground  that  It  would  not 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act  for  it 
to  do  so  Thus  the  Court  held  that  only 
by  use  of  section  10  (a> — authorization 
to  cede  Jurisdiction — can  the  States  ob- 
tain jurisdiction  over  such  disputes  and 
this  the  Supreme  Court  did  despite  the 
fact  that  the  limits  in  section  10  (a) 
themselves  have  made  It  Impossible  for 
the  Board  to  cede  jurisdiction  to  any 
State. 

On  January  11,  1954.  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  a  number  of  legislative 
recommendations  calling  for  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Among 
those  recommendations  was  one  to  per- 
mit the  States  and  Territories  to  deal 
with  labor  disputes  or  classes  of  cases 
over  which  the  Board  has  refused  to  as- 
sert jurisdiction.  In  April  of  that  year 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Smith  1  submitted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
S.  2650.  which  contained  language  per- 
mitting agencies  or  courts  of  any  State 
or  Territory  to  assume  and  assert  juris- 
diction of  any  labor  dispute  or  cla.ss  of 
cases  over  which  the  Board  had  declined 
to  assert  its  own  Jurisdiction. 

Six  members  of  the  committee  filed 
minority  views  on  that  bill  and  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  this  subject  of  "no  man's  land" 
I  refer  to  the  minority  views  which  were 
printed  as  part  2  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1211.  83d  Congress: 

We  agree  with  the  ooininJttee  majority 
that  a  problem  now  exists  with  regard  to 
the  conunerce  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Board  on  the  one  hand  and  State  agencies 
and  court*  on  the  other.  That  problem 
comes  about  because  the  Federal  Board 
now  baa,  and  now  exercises,  dUcretlon  to  de- 
cline to  take  cases  within  Ita  Jurisdiction — 
the  power  which  the  majority  proposal  would 


explicitly  confer  on  the  Board.  When  the 
Federal  Board  refuses  to  take  a  case  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  the  State  agencies  or  courts 
are  nevertheless  without  jxjwer  to  take  Juris- 
diction, since  the  dispute  Is  covered  by  the 
Federal  act,  even  though  the  Federal  Board 
declines  to  apply  the  act.  There  Is  thus  a 
hiatus — a  no  man's  land — In  which  the 
Federal  Board  declines  to  exercise  Its  Juris- 
diction and  the  State  agencies  and  courta 
have  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  Members  found  fault  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  at  that  time  for 
two  specific  reasons.  The  Members  I 
am  talking  about,  of  course,  are  the  mi- 
nority Members  whom  I  have  just  quoted. 

The  reasons  were : 

( 1 )  The  parties  should  know  In  advance 
whether  their  dispute  is  going  to  be  decided 
under  Federal  law  or  State  law.  In  no  single 
case  does  a  Stale  labor  relations  law  contain 
the  same  provisions  as  Taft-Hartley.  If  the 
parties  do  not  know  In  advance  what  law 
governs  their  dispute,  they  cannot  know  how 
they  must  act  In  order  to  act  lawfully. 

(2)  The  procedure  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority would  make  for  delay.  Every  case 
would  have  to  be  taken  before  the  Fed- 
eral Board  first,  for  It  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  take  Jurisdiction.  That  might  take 
months  or  even  years.  Then.  If  the  Federal 
Board  declined  to  act.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  start  over  before  the  State  boards  or  courts. 

The  solution  suggested  at  that  time  by 
Senators  Hill,  Murray,  Douglas.  Lehman, 
Neelcy,  and  Kennedy  was  "that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Board  be  expUcitly 
defined,  that  it  be  required  to  take  all 
cases  within  that  jurisdiction,  and  that 
all  other  cases  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  State  agencies  and  courts." 

Needless  to  say,  much  valuable  time 
has  been  lost  since  that  bill  we  recom- 
mitted on  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  so  we  are 
now  restudying  the  same  subject  in  1958 
that  could  have  been  settled  in  1954.  On 
April  28  I  argued  here  on  the  floor  the 
case  for  this  same  amendment.  I  was 
put  off  by  the  argument  that  "it  needs 
further  study.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  when  a  general  bill  is  before  the 
Senate."  My  argument  appears  en  pages 
7494-7503  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  discussion  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  to  have  it  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  1." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Guss  case,  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  was 
explained  in  considei-able  detail  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee and  appears  in  the  printed  hearings 
commencing  on  page  421.  Rather  than 
explain  that  case  again  at  this  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
statement  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, which  held  hearings  on  the  bill 
now  before  us,  printed  in  the  Record  as 
exhibit  No.  2  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Let  us  analyze  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  dealing 
with  this  no  man's  land  question  to  see 
whether  it  carries  out  the  previous  dec- 
laration of  Intent  as  expressed  in  the 
minority  views  on  S.  2650  of  the  83d 


Congress  and  whether  or  not  it  will  solve 
this  no  man's  land  problem  which  is  uni- 
versally recognized  by  all  to  exist  and  to 
require  an  effective  solution.  In  ana- 
lyzing section  602  commencing  on  page 
36  of  the  pending  bill,  the  first  question 
which  requires  answering  is:  Is  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Board  expUcitly 
defined?  Let  me  read  the  language  of 
the  pending  bill  : 

SBC.  602.  Section  6  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
the  Board  shaU  not  adopt  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, standard,  rule  of  decision  or  policy 
which  is  Intended  or  has  the  necessary  tend- 
ency or  effect  of  precluding  the  Board  from 
taking  appropriate  action  In  cases  involving 
recognition  or  certification  of  employees  for 
pxirposes  of  collective  bargaining  (pursuant 
to  sec.  9)  or  the  commission  of  unfair  labor 
practices  (listed  In  sec.  8)  affecting  com- 
merce, when  such  action  is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  employers  or  the  rights 
of  employees  to  form  or  Join  unions,  to  bar- 
gain collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  or  to  engage  In  other 
concerted  activities  for  their  mutual  aid  or 
protection,  or  to  refrain  therefrom,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7." 

That  does  not  stop  the  Board  from 
making  a  decision  in  any  individual  case, 
declining  jurisdiction  or  accepting  juris- 
diction. It  merely  prohibits  the  Board 
from  establishing  any  standards  or  gen- 
eral policies  which  would  bar  it  from 
accepting  jurisdiction  or  from  proceed- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  which  has 
already  been  given  it  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Board  adopting  any 
general  standards  which  might  guide 
management,  labor,  or  the  general  pub- 
lic. But,  as  I  understand  that  section, 
the  Board  is  not  prohibited  from  de- 
ciding, in  each  case,  whether  or  not  it 
will  assume  jurisdiction  or  will  cede 
jurisdiction  to  State  boards  or  courts. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  con- 
fusing than  that.  It  would  require  any 
litigant,  union,  management,  company, 
or  employer  to  go  first  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  would  accept  jurisdiction  or 
whether  it  would  cede  jurisdiction. 
Such  a  process  would  be  costly,  and  in 
the  case  of  small  business  it  would  be 
prohibitive.  When  the  litigant  came 
before  the  Board,  he  might  find,  after 
all,  that  the  Board  would  not  accept 
jurisdiction,  but  would  cede  it. 

If  it  did  not  cede  it,  under  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State 
labor  board  would  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  the  State  courts  would  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

That  is  the  Impossible  situation  we 
are  trying  to  correct.  The  bill  does  not 
correct  it.  I  wish  to  iwint  out  that  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
does  in  effect  go  into  the  very  problem 
into  which,  it  is  said  by  some  members, 
we  should  not  go  at  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee does  go  into  it.  The  commit- 
tee provides  a  remedy  which  is  more 
confusing  than  the  situation  is  today. 
Yet  It  is  said  we  must  not  propose  any 
amendment,  because  the  bill  might  be 
loaded  down  and  defeated. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
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that  there  la  a  need  for  mj  amendment. 
It  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  select  commit- 
tee of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  chairman.  When  I 
speak  of  him,  I  do  so  with  great  admira- 
tion for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  investigation,  and 
with  profound  respect  for  his  Judgment. 
I  call  attention  to  the  statement  In  the 
interim  report  at  page  452.  I  refer  to 
the  statement  on  the  no-man's-land 
question.    It  reads: 

Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed 
that  some  employers  have  had  no  access  to 
either  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or 
any  comparable  State  agency.  In  many  In- 
stances It  was  found  that  the  fact  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not  take 
Jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  does  not  auto- 
matically turn  over  the  case  to  a  Stat«  board. 

That  statement  is  slRnlflcant,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  present  pay  attention 
to  it, 

The  statement  in  the  report  continues ; 

In  the  committee's  Inquiry  Into  activities 
in  the  Kew  York  area  It  was  shown  that 
exploitation  of  workers  and  circumvention 
of  legitimate  labor  organizations  were  made 
possible  because  employers  had  no  recourse 
to  any  governmental  agency.  To  solve  tlie 
no-man's-land  problem,  therefore.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  NLRB  should  exercise  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, and.  further,  that  any  State  or  Territory 
should  b«  authorized  to  assume  and  assert 
Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over  which 
the  Board  declines  Jurisdiction. 

With  that  kind  of  language  in  the 
Interim  report,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand how  any  member  of  the  committee, 
who  heard  the  testimony,  could  say  that 
we  are  getting  into  another  field  when 
we  propc.se  an  amendment  such  as  this, 
particularly  when  it  is  the  definite  find- 
ing of  the  committee  that  the  conditions 
in  the  New  York  area  existed  larsrely  be- 
cause employers  had  no  recourse  to  any 
governmental  agency. 

Then  the  report  suggests  a  remedy  to 
solve  the  no-man's-land  problem.  It 
states  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  exercise  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  and, 
further,  that  any  State  or  Territory 
should  be  authorized  to  assume  and  as- 
sert jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  declines  jurisdiction. 

That  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
provides.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem stated  by  the  committee  after  it  had 
conducted  its  investigation.  The  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  have 
gone  into  that  field.  They  have  now 
come  up  with  a  wi.shy-washy  amend- 
ment, which  prescribes  standards  which 
people  are  expected  to  interpret  in  order 
to  give  them  an  indication  of  where  juris- 
diction lies,  and  which  law  they  should 
follow.  It  is  a  generalized  statement, 
which  means  that  the  decision  will  be 
made  in  each  Individual  case,  and  that 
jurisdiction  may  be  taken  or  may  not  be 
taken.  That  is  the  kind  of  situation 
we  now  have.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  its  report  is  absolutely  unan- 
swerable, and  should  be  adopted. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  sec- 
tion is  that  it  explicitly  defines  jurisdic- 


tion In  cases  fnrolvlng  recognition  or 
certification  of  employers  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining;  or  second,  the 
commission  of  unfair  labor  practices 
affecting:  commerce.  But  the  section 
goes  on  to  limit  this  definition  of  juris- 
diction to  cases  where  the  action  of  the 
Board  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  employers  or  employees:  First,  to  form 
or  join  unions;  second,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing;  or  third,  to  engage  in 
other  concerted  activity  for  their  mutual 
aid  or  their  protection,  or  to  refrain 
therefrom. 

Under  that  section,  the  Utah  union, 
which  had  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Ousa,  would  have  had  to  come  to  Wa.ih- 
Ington,  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  to  find  out  whether  the  Board 
had  Jurisdiction  or  did  not  have  juris- 
diction. If  the  NLRB  had  decided  that 
they  would  not  take  Jurisdiction,  the  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  Utah  union  would  have 
had  to  return  to  Utah  without  any  re- 
lief, and  then,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  get  any  relief  in  the  Bute  courU. 
That  was  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
Ouss  case,  so  this  proposed  committee 
language  solves  nothing. 

This  is  one  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mittee's language.  Another  interpreta- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  commencing  on  page  41  of 
the  committee  report.  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  language,  to  in- 
terpret it  themselves,  and  to  determine 
fairly  whether  or  not  this  is  what  you 
would  call  an  explicit  definition.  I 
submit  without  intent  to  impugn  the 
good  intentions  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  that  this  is  neither  explicit 
nor  definite.  Rathp",  I  submit  that  it 
will  lead  to  mon?  coMusion.  more  litiga- 
tion, and  more  delay,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  frustration,  confu.sion,  and 
hardship  and  ultimately  will  require  this 
body  to  once  again  legislate  to  close  this 
no  man's  land  gap. 

The  second  question  to  be  determined 
then  Ls;  Does  tliis  language  reciuire  tlie 
board  to  take  all  cases  witliin  that  juris- 
diction and  does  it  leave  all  other  cases 
to  the  jurisdicticn  of  State  agencies  and 
courts?  Without  rereading  the  lan- 
guage, I  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  what  has  already  been  studied, 
and  I  submit  that  while  it  may  require 
the  Board  to  take  jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
within  its  interpretation  of  the  breadth 
of  this  additional,  language,  no  business- 
man and  no  labor  union  official  can  at 
this  time  specifically  determine  whether 
or  not  his  case  falls  within  or  without 
the  definition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
NLRB,  and  I  submit  that  under  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Guss  case  all  other  cases  not 
specifically  covered  by  even  the  most 
broad  interpretation  of  this  language 
would  still  fall  into  no  man's  land.  How 
much  of  the  vacuum  has  therefore  been 
removed  we  cannot  predict.  I  submit, 
however,  that  we  can  with  rea.sonable 
assurance  predict  that  we  have  here  a 
proposal  whidh  will  stimulate  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  legislation.  On  May  12 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Brown,  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  concerning  the  Watkin's  bill. 


the  substance  of  which  Is  being  proposed 
in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Brown's  statement  consists  of 
five  pages,  and  I  do  not  care  to  read 
them  to  the  Senate.  However  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkohd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiiK  Jl-risoictionjo.  Void  in  Labok  DiapuTss 
Tl»e  Taft-Hartley  Act  wa»  supposed  U) 
equalize  the  protecUou  of  labor  laws  so  as 
to  give  employers  and  employees  some  righu 
to  relief  from  labor  union  excesses.  It  did 
afford  some  relief  and  restored  a  degree  of 
mutuality  m  the  law  which  bad  been  cSm< 
pletely  missing  under  the  Wagner  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Taft-Hartley  amendmenu  hod  one 
unfuriuuate  effect  which  the  (ramers  aiid 
CoMKrpss  did  not  Inicud,  and  that  was  u> 
withdraw  the  pr<jtcctlon  of  the  8Ut«  courts 
to  employers  In  mnny  situations  whi^e  union 
conduct  was  actually  in  vlolntlon  of  State 
law.  It  has  some  other  unfortunaU  side 
•ffecu  also.  Where  there  U  need  for  a  prompt 
remedy,  tliere  U  dvlay  Where  there  Is  a 
need  fur  certainty,  there  Is  unc«ruu»ty. 
Where  there  Is  a  need  for  an  e.Tective  remedy, 
the  remedy  Is  oltcn  Ineffective.  And  fre- 
quently, there  Is  no  remedy  at  all  for  ad- 
mittedly llleital  conductr-  a  no  man's  land 
where  the  victory  goes  to  tlie  strong,  not  to 
the  just.  This  Is  the  result  of  PederaJ  pre- 
emption. Only  Congress  can  effectively  pro- 
vide the  solution  lor  this  urgent  problem 
which  an  analysis  of  the  preempiion  coses 
Will  readily  demonstrate. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  Statea  em- 
ployers were  able  to  obtain  relief  from  such 
picketing  In  their  local  courts  prior  to  1953. 
During  that  year,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Its  decision  In  the  Garner  case  effec- 
tively wiped  out  all  State  laws  as  applied  to 
Interstate  bufclnesses.  These  State  laws  were 
not  peculiar  to  any  secUon  of  the  country. 
Picketing  In  the  absence  of  a  labor  dispute 
was  prohibited,  for  example.  In  Arizona.  MIb- 
sourl,  Minnesota.  South  Dnkotn.  Texas.  WU- 
consln.  and  many  other  States  Mnny  States 
have  no  statutes  on  the  subject  but  injunc- 
tions could  be  obtained  under  the  common 
law  Ohio  Is  an  example  of  such.  Since  the 
Garner  decision,  however.  State  couru  have 
been  deprived  of  the  power  to  act. 

Under  Its  present  Jurlsdlclloual  standard.*, 
the  NLHB  does  not  take  Jurisdiction  over 
mnny  retail  stores.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  State  court  relief  Is  obtainable  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  throe  de- 
cisions rendered  on  March  25.  1967,  decided 
that  in  any  labor  dispute  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  neither  a  State  court  nor  SUte 
agency  has  Jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the 
N.itional  Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to 
as.^ert  JurL'dlctlon  In  the  case  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  not  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  act  for  It  to  do  so  Gu55  v.  Utah  Labor 
Rtlutians  Board  (35.1  U  SI):  Amalgarnatefl 
Meat  Cuttern  v.  Fairlauri  hfeats  (3.53  U.  S. 
20i;  San  Diego  Building  Trades  Council  r. 
Garmon  (343  U  S  26).  Tlie  Court  held  that 
section  10  (a)  of  the  NLUA  provides  the  only 
means  whereby  the  National  Board  may  cede 
Jurisdiction  to  a  Stfite  over  labor  disputes 
falling  within  the  purview  of  the  National 
Act  TTie  Court  so  held  despite  the  fart  that 
the  limitations  of  section  10  (a)  are  such 
that  the  Board  has  been  unable  pursuant 
thereto  to  cede  jurisdiction  to  any  State. 

The  result  of  these  decisions  Is  to  crent*  a 
no  mans  land  for  many  lalxjr  disputes.  The 
National  Board  declines  Jurisdiction  t)ecause 
the  Impact  upon  commerce  is  Insubstantial 
and  yet  neither  a  State  court  or  agency  can 
act.  Many  employers,  employees,  and  unions 
are  thus  deprived  of  any  forum  of  which  to 
seek  relief  even  though  their  rights  are  being 
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Tlolat«d.  It  U  doubtful  If  any  induatry  U 
harder  hit  by  these  decisions  than  the  retail 
Industry.  The  Board's  Jurlodlctlonal  stand- 
ards exclude  all  but  the  Interstate  chains  and 
the  larger  department  stores. 

Of  course,  the  American  Retail  Federation 
would  prefer  legislation  eucb  as  Introduced 
by  Senator  Oou>wATn  In  the  lost  Congress 
which  would  have  given  concurrent  Jurlodlo- 
tion  to  the  Statos  In  strike  and  picketing. 
We  would  also  prefer  passage  of  S.  337  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  McClkllan  and  others 
which  would  permit  the  States  to  act  In  the 
absence  of  an  expresoed  contrary  Intent  In  a 
Federal  statute  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  believe  It  is  most 
Important  In  strike  and  picketing  altuatlons 
particularly,  that  State  courts  and  boards  be 
reinvested  with  their  traditional  right  to  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  where  the  conduct  is  viola- 
tive of  SUte  law.  However,  since  neither  of 
these  approaches  appear  to  be  considered  In 
this  CongreM  and  because  of  the  desperate 
need  to  fill  the  Jurisdictional  void  this  year, 
we  tiu-n  to  the  Watklns  bill,  8  172a  ThU 
bill  would  give  aututory  authority  to  the 
NLRB  to  establish  dollar  volume  Jurisdic- 
tional standards  and  th*n  permit  the  States 
to  act  when  an  employer's  business  falls  to 
meet  such  standards. 

The  ARF  endorsM  Uie  Watklna  bill.  It 
believes  that  If  a  person  Is  aggrieved  by  Ille- 
gal conduct  of  another,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  appeal  to  some  forum— State  or  Federal — 
to  obtain  relief.  If  the  NLRB  door  U  closed 
to  him.  he  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  State 
agency  or  court.  Otherwise,  although  he  Is 
an  Innocent  party,  he  Is  compelled  to  suffer 
the  unlawful  conduct  without  redress. 

Tbere  la  no  possibility  of  conflict  between 
State  and  Federal  authority,  where  the  Fed- 
eral authority  lies  dormunt  and  unexercised 
and  the  Federal  Board  lias  announced  that 
It  win  not  proceed  In  a  given  area. 

Unless  the  Watklns  bill  U  enacted  It  will 
almost  compel  the  Natl  >nal  Board  to  take 
Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  affecting  Interstate 
commerce.  We  believe  that  such  action 
would  so  bog  down  the  Board  with  many 
cases  that  It  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  tbe 
policies  of  the  act  In  much  more  Important 
coses  where  really  serious  threats  to  Inter- 
state commerce  are  presented  and  frustrate 
the  proper  administration  of  the  National 
Act. 

The  Gust  cose  (353  U.  8.  1).  and  related 
cases  OS  we  have  mentloni'd  rocked  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Amerlcar.  sy8t«m  of  Juris- 
prudence. States  were  not  permitted  to  act 
even  In  coses  where  the  NLRB  declined  Ju- 
risdiction. The  employer  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployees, were  helpless  He  could  get  no  re- 
lief from  the  Board.  He  wos  denied  the  right 
to  seek  relief  from  the  Sate  courts.  There 
was  a  wrong,  but  no  remeily.  He  must  stand 
by  and  watch  his  business  destroyed  by  one 
who  Is  Immune  from  the  1  iw.  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.  It  is  said,  and  she  must  be  very 
disturbed  by  the  current  situation.  One 
Michigan  court  Judge  was  so  offended  by  the 
Inequity  of  the  situation  brought  about  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  extinslon  of  the  Fed- 
eral preemption  doctrine  that  he  simply 
refused  to  follow  It,  Johns tn  v.  Grand  Rapids 
Building  A  Construction  Trades  Council  (de- 
rided Sept.  7.  1967,  33  Lal>or  Cases,  para.  70, 
8961.  He  granted  relief  on  the  theory  that 
application  of  the  preemption  doctrine  to 
cases  where  the  Board  wi  1  not  act  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fifth  amerdment.  He  sold: 
"Nature  abhors  a  vacuun  as  does  the  law. 
Absence  of  any  legal  process  Is  anarchy."  The 
Judge  was  right  phllosophl<:alIy  and  basically, 
but  not  legally.  His  reliance  upon  the  fifth 
amendment  to  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  wUl  net,  unfortunately, 
stand  up  on  review. 

In  latwr-monagement  relations  today,  aa 
one  coiu't  hoa  already  pointed  out,  "Em- 
ployer-employee relationships  revert  to  un- 
supervised Jungle  where  d>x;l8lons  go  to  the 


•trong  and  ruthleM,"  Ringling  Bros,  ▼.  Letoit 
(37  LRRM  3810). 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  language  mean 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
must  affirmatively  decline  to  assert  ju- 
risdiction, or  would  mere  failure  to  as- 
sert such  Jurisdiction  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  State  agency  to  proceed? 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  to  the  classifica- 
tions mentioned  in  the  bill,  the  bill  spe- 
cifically does  not  allow  the  State  courts 
to  have  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  wondering  about 
cases  in  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  not  acted,  either  because 
of  an  inadequate  staff,  a  heavily  encum- 
bered calendar,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
Do  such  cases  simply  simmer  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  without  any  action 
by  the  NLRB,  one  way  or  the  other? 

If  the  wording  were  "declined  and 
failed,"  I  would  understand  exactly  what 
was  meant.  But  when  it  Is  "declined," 
It  means  that  the  Board  must  have  af- 
firmatively refused  to  rule  that  the  mat- 
ter is  outside  their  jurisdiction,  before 
the  court  would  have  any  authority. 

Mr.  'WATKINS.  It  might  mean  that 
the  Board  was  very  busy ;  that  the  matter 
was  a  minor  one;  that  It  was  more  of  an 
intrastate  dispute  than  an  interstate  one. 
It  might  be  for  any  one  of  those  reasons. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  but  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  action  before  the  States  are 
permitted  to  function  by  themselves. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
States  could  not  take  jurisdiction  of  a 
case  where  the  Board  had  not  yet  acted, 
and  had  not  given  any  definite  indication 
that  it  was  not  going  to  act.  I  think  the 
States  would  t>e  in  trouble  if,  for  instance, 
a  matter  came  before  the  Board,  and 
because  the  Board  was  dilatory  in  acting, 
the  States  thought  they  could  act.  I 
think  that  would  create  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  So  there  must  be  some  positive 
act  to  indicate  that  the  Board  had  de- 
clined to  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Th^^-p  must  be  a  posi- 
tive action  showing  a  declination  to  act. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. They  must  do  it  by  rule  or  other- 
wise. They  do  it  by  a  decision,  so  as  to 
declare  and  assert  jurisdiction.  I  can 
imagine  circumstv.nces  in  which  a  court 
might  find,  by  reason  of  the  Board's  con- 
duct, without  its  having  said  so  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  Board  had  declined. 
In  effect,  to  act.  However,  that  is  a  field 
m  which  there  might  be  some  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  Br'P'-rt  had  declined  or  not. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
I  wish  to  make  in  .support  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  after  the  Senator  has 
finished. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  not  quite  fin- 
ished.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  a 
point  I  dealre  to  make  clear;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  brought  it  out. 
The  language  of  the  amendment,  if  I  am 
correct.  Is  the  same  as  the  language  in 
the  bill  which  was  presented  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1954,  which  bUl 
was  recommitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  advised  that 
that  is  correct  in  substance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bills  I 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion this  year,  covering  the  admmistra- 
tlon's  recommendations,  included  this 
proposal,  and  In  the  language  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  advised  that 
that  Is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  I  intro- 
duced the  bills,  so  I  know  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  They  indicate  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  The  issue  Is 
whether  when  the  NLRB  declines  Juris- 
diction in  certain  cases,  the  States  will 
be  allowed  to  assert  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  may  be  too  btisy;  it  may 
not  have  sufficient  personnel;  it  may 
think  the  matter  is  too  trivial;  it  may 
think  that  It  has  more  Intrastate  as- 
pects than  interstate.  Then  the  parties 
are  completely  lost. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
the  whole  point.  The  parties  are  lost. 
When  the  NLRB  has  not  acted  or  could 
not  act,  then  should  the  States  be  ex- 
cluded from  exercising  control,  or  should 
the  State  be  In  a  p>osltlon  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  person  who  desired  relief? 
As  I  have  just  said,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  messages  has  fa- 
vored State  solution  of  the  matter.  The 
McClellan  committee,  after  discussing 
the  question  at  some  length,  sought  to 
solve  the  no-man's-land  problem. 
Therefore,  it  has  recommended  that  the 
NLRB  should  exercise  Its  jurisdiction  to 
the  greatest  extent  practical;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  a  State  or  Territory 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  or  assert 
jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  has  declined  jurisdic- 
tion. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  other 
words,  the  McClellan  committee,  and 
also  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
favor  the  solution  of  having  the  States 
exercise  jurisdiction  In  cases  in  which 
the  NLRB  does  not  act. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  point  out  that  this  is  a  case 
in  which  we  are  not  entering  into  a  new 
field.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  made 
a  report  and  attempted  to  do  something 
about  it.  But  what  It  pretends  to  do 
would  be  worse  than  the  situation  which 
now  exists.  Here  Is  a  situation  In  which 
we  should  endeavor  to  protect  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  and  management — 
the  latter  mostly  in  small  business — who 
do  not  have  any  remedy  whatsoever. 
Under  that  kind  of  situation  in  New 
York,  the  committee  found,  racketeers, 
exploiters,  and  crooks  got  into  the  game 
because  neither  side  had  a  remedy,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  about  it. 
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tion  is  that  it  explicitly  defines  jurisdic- 


it^iii  rtei^ii  f-eacrauon  naa  me  roUow- 
ine  to  say  concerning  the  Walkins  bill. 


»re  thus  deprived  of  any  forum  of  which  to 

seek  relic:  e\en  thuugh  their  rights  are  being 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  completely. 

Mr.  WATKINa  That  is  the  sltuaUon 
which  exists  now.  It  Is  a  situation  which 
demands  action  now.  We  cannot  let 
i*acketeering  go  on  because  of  the  f ailtire 
to  make  the  law  clear  about  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  failure  to  give  the  State  courts 
the  power  to  settle  disputes  when  the 
Federal  courts  hold  that  the  NLRB  will 
not  or  has  not  taken  Jurisdiction.  We 
must  do  something  about  It.  The  situa- 
tion is  crying  for  some  kind  of  remedy. 
The  language  of  the  committee  bill  will 
not  correct;  it  will  simply  confuse  the 
situation  more  and  more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  held  that 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies have  Jurisdiction,  the  States  are  out 
of  the  picttire. 

Mr.  WATKINS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  While  the 
Senator  from  Utah  said— and  I  think  he 
was  correct — that  the  language  we  are 
considering  would  not  cure  the  trouble 
which  the  fikmator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland  I ,  In  his  recent  amendment,  was 
trying  to  hafve  corrected,  nevertheless 
It  U  true  that  the  same  principle  Is  in- 
volved; Shall  a  8tAt«  court  be  allowed 
to  act  in  a  case  where  there  Is  doubt 
about  Jurisdiction? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    That  U  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  This 
amendment  would  settle  the  matter,  so 
far  as  the  NLRB  deficiencies  are  con- 
cerned, and  by  implication  would  settle 
the  matter  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  Ijeeen  argued 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that 
we  should  study  the  proposal;  that  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  its  effect. 

We  have  had  a  committee  in  session 
for  a  long,  long  time.  The  committee 
found  that  there  Is  a  vacuum  which  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  corruption 
which  is  occurring  in  New  York  State 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  my  amendment  is  so  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  act- 
ing on  it  now. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  up  be- 
fore, at  the  time  the  welfare  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  we  were,  in  effect, 
although  not  in  express  language,  told. 
"No.  We  will  take  care  of  this  when 
we  begin  to  study  the  situation.  Then 
we  will  make  recommendations  to  take 
care  of  it."  But  the  committee  has  not 
taken  care  of  it.  They  have  left  the 
matter  in  worse  condition. 

In  Utah  we  have  a  State  labor  rela- 
tions board  and  courts  which  are  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  situations  of  this 
kind.  One  of  them  will  handle  a  case 
when  the  Federal  body  will  not. 

It  seeems  to  me  that  what  is  sought  to 
be  done  now,  in  effect,  is  to  say  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  we  can  go  by 
provision,  or  at  least  with  reference  to 
rules,  standards,  and  general  policies,  we 
will  prohibit  the  States  from  having  any 
say  in  labor-management  matters.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  adroit  attempt 
to  say  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  "You 
cannot  get  Into  this."  The  only  thing 
which  was  left  open  was  the  making  of 
a  decision  In  each  case  by  the  NLRB. 
The  States  were  prohibited  from  taking 


action  In  the  other  fields  which  are  most 
important  in  labor  relations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  that 
situation,  opportunity  wa«  opened  for  a 
no  man's  land. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  la  a  denial  of 
justice  and  a  deniiil  of  a  right  to  go  to  the 
courts.  American  citizens,  both  In  labor 
and  management  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  Utlgate  their  disputes  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  submitted  the  amendment.  I  believe 
It  is  sotmd;  and  I  am  in  entire  agreement 
with  him  on  it;  and  I  believe  I  speak  fur 
those  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
elsewhere  who  have  studied  thi.s  matter. 

Mr.  WATKINS  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  committee  will  be  magnanimous  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  thus  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  the  amendment  attempts 
to  do  i.s  no  more  than  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachasetts  fMr.  KtNNfDYl  and 
the  other  minority  Members  said  should 
be  done  in  1954,  So  I  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand the  rea§on  for  the  reversal  of 
that  position  at  this  time. 

Mr,  COOPER  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  mc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  yii.-ld  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr,  WATKINS,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
I  said  I  wanted  the  Senate  to  pa*s  a  bili 
which  would  deal  with  the  questions  of 
union  democracy  and  also  the  proper 
management  of  union  funds,  and  for 
that  reason  would  not  vote  for  amend- 
ments, which  I  believed  would,  though 
written,  deny  the  passage  of  a  bill. 

I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  subject 
which  the  amendment  raises  wlthm  the 
scope  of  my  statement,  because  if  in  any 
situation — an  individual  or  a  luuon — 
labor  or  management  is  denied  access 
to  the  courts,  fimdamental  rights  are 
denied. 

So  if  an  appropriate  amendment  is 
proposed,  I  .shall  feel  constrained  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  committee  considered  this  mat- 
ter. The  proposition  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  the  Senator  from  Utah,  with 
all  his  great  ability,  has  made  it  out  to 
be. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
familiar  with  the  Supreme  Coi'rfs  deci- 
sion, because  the  case  arose  in  his  own 
State. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Utah 
should  say  that  tho  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  this  situation.  When  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  it 
gave  the  Federal  Government  plenary 
power  of  regulation  in  the  field  of  latK)r- 
management  relations  in  industries  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  also  contains  a  provision 
that  in  the  event  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  \nishes  to  do  so,  it  can 
cede  its  authority  to  State  agencies,  if 
they  adhere  to  the  same  standards  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  to 


standards  which  are  at  least   equal   to 
them. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Or.  In  other  words, 
even  better  standaids. 

Mr.  COOPE3i.  Yes.  Only  a  few 
States  have  adopted  such  standards. 

The  difficulty — the  no  man's  land — oc- 
curs becau!*e  there  has  been  such  a  mul- 
titude of  ca.scs  thai  ^he  Naiionul  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  not  been  able  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  all  of  them. 

Further,  the  Board  has  set  up  Its  own 
standards,  which  have  removed  some 
cases  from  its  Jurisdiction.  The  Supreoie 
Court  hiis  not  passed  on  the  question 
whether  the  Board  has  the  right  to  deny 
its  Jurisdiction  by  setting  up  5tandards, 

I  would  not  be  too  critical  of  the  lan- 
guage included  by  the  committee,  be- 
cause, in  effect,  it  says  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  cannot  sot  up 
standards  wlilch  exclude  cases  from  con- 
.^Ideration  by  the  Board,  but  that  the 
Board  is  under  the  duty  of  considering 
them. 

Still  the  question  arises,  D»)es  the 
Board  imve  the  staff  and  the  funds  which 
It  muAt  have  if  it  Is  to  do  the  Job  prop- 
erly? The  Board  says  It  does  not  have 
the  necessary  funds  or  the  necessary 
staff,  ond  that  the  Congress  has  denied 
it  sumclent  funds  to  enable  it  to  do  the 
Job  properly. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  language 
is  also  susceptible  of  the  interpreutlon 
to  uhlch  I  have  referred. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  T  .should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  State  courts.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  was  once  a  circuit  Judge; 
and  I  think  he  and  I  know  that  Judges 
try  to  do  their  duty.  But  they  miu»t  have 
some  standards  to  follow. 

What  standards  would  the  courts  fol- 
low if  his  amendment  is  adopted?  Does 
the  Senator  intend  that  State  courts 
would  follow  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  interpreting  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  if  his  amendment  should  be 
adopted?  Or  would  the  State  courts  fol- 
low standards  of  their  own,  based  on 
State  law? 

Mr  WATKINS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  we  can  make  leg- 
islative history  regarding  that  point. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  the  case  of  Utah, 
for  instance,  I  believe  the  State  courts 
have  standards  whlcii  are  comparable  to 
those  e.stabli.shrd  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  I  assume  that  the 
courts  have  attempted  to  apply  those 
standards.  In  doing  so  in  this  particular 
case,  they  upheld  tlie  contention  of  the 
labor  union:  and  later  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Utah 
board. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  respectfull>'  sub- 
mit that  Uie  Senators  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  turn  over  to  State  courts 
the  jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  that  event, 
what  standards  would  they  follow? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  assume  that 
In  cases  which  arose  under  the  TafU 
Hartley  Act  they  would  apply  the  stand- 
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•rds  of  that  act.  But  In  the  absence  at 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  they  would 
have  no  standards  and  no  rule,  and  thus 
could  not  act  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
not  only  gave  full  pow(  r  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  also  Indicated  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  its  appli- 
cation. So  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Utah  should  make  clear  whether  his 
amendment,  if  adopte<1.  would  require 
the  State  courts  to  lollow  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  lnt<rpretatloas  made 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  by  the  courts.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  mean  that,  of 
course,  there  could  be  different  interpre- 
tations in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WATKINS.  Of  course  that  Is 
true;  and  of  course  the  State  courts 
would  have  to  have  some  regard  for  State 
law,  as  well.  If  they  wc  re  to  have  Juris- 
diction. But  I  a.ssum?  tho£t  If  a  ctuie 
arose,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
suggested  a  moment  ago.  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  they  would  be  required  to 
follow  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  connection  w.th  application  of 
the  standards  provided  by  that  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  many  of  the  cases  would 
go  to  the  State  courts  or  to  Justices  of 
the  peace — who  wlilli;  men  of  Judg- 
ment—do not  deal  with  labor  law. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  doubt  that  they 
would  go  to  justices  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  might.  In  such 
ca.ses  Involving  pickeiing,  and  similar 
matters. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Nrt  in  Utah;  and  I 
doubt  that  they  would  in  other  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  must  be 
some  standards.  Thai  is  why  I  ask  my 
able  friend,  who  is  a  great  lawyer,  to 
state  uhether  the  amendment  proposes 
that  there  be  uniformity  of  standards, 
regardless  of  tlie  court  which  may  han- 
dle the  cases. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  would 
be  desirable,  although  the  amendment 
does  not  so  state  in  direct  term.s.  But 
I  believe  a  fail-  intei  pretation  of  the 
amendment  would  be  tnat  if  a  case  arose 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  courts 
would  be  required  to  use  the  standards 
of  that  act,  and  also  that  the  interme- 
diate appellate  courts  would  adhere  to 
those  standards. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President .  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mi,  President,  first, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  conclude,  because  what  he  has 
been  saying  is  very  important. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Utah  should  state  clearly 
that  it  is  his  intent  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  there;  should  be  uni- 
form standards  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  reason  why  I  am 
not  going  the  full  distiuice  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wishes  me  to  go  is  that 
only  recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  derided  that  those 
who  are  involved  in  such  disputes  may 
go  into  the  State  courts — something 
which  never  has  been  done  before.  That 
decision  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  act 
Itself  Is  not  all-embracing  and  is  not  the 
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last  word  in  regard  to  labor  dlsptites  and 
individual  rights  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  a  Une  of  such 
decisions,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  it  did  not  arrive  at  Its  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  but,  instead,  arrived  at  them  on  the 
basis  of  State  law.  If  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  had  been  applicable,  it  could  not 
have  so  decided. 

We  are  dealing  with  only  one  class  of 
cases,  namely,  those  which  arise  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  my  opinion, 
there  would  be  chaos  in  such  cases  if 
uniform  standards  were  not  applied 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  term  "no  mans  land."  In 
terms  which  an  ordinary  person  can  un- 
derstand, it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment simply  means  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  if  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  refuses 
to  accept  Jurisdiction,  then.  In  view  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  both  manage- 
ment— employers — and  employees  are 
left  without  any  recourse  whatsoever, 

Mr.  WATKINS,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  It  hurts  the  em- 
ployee, or  may  hurt  him,  depending  on 
the  case, 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  did  In  my  State  of 
UUh. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  way  the  law  now 
reads,  it  may  also  hurt  the  employer. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  dispute  and 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Board  refuses 
to  take  Jurisdiction,  either  side,  employee 
or  employer,  may  be  left  completely 
without  any  remedy  anywhere. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  in  Utah. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  This  situation  is 
known  as  the  "no  man's  land." 

Mr  WATKINS.  "No  man's  land,"  and 
it  should  be  known  as  "no  court  land." 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  "No  court  land,'  or  "no 
redress  land,"  because  each  party  is  left 
without  a  remedy. 

Referring  to  the  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  not  the  Senator's 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  the  present 
committee  print,  in  an  attempt  to  pin 
down  tlic.<^e  differences,  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  is  forbidden  from 
setting  up  any  standards  governing 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  take  juris- 
diction.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  WATKINS.  That  Is  correct.  I 
think  that  policy  is  not  sound,  because 
I  believe  the  Board  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  set  up  some  standards  so  persons  in 
the  field  of  management  or  labor  would 
have  some  criterion  on  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. Otherwise,  everybody  would  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  jimgle,  because 
no  one  would  know  where  the  remedy 
Ues. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  parties  would 
have  to  go  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  each  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Board  had  jurisdiction  or 
did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  there  would  be  no 
standards    for    knowing    whether    the 


parties  hare  any  right  to  go  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  true.  The 
parties  would  not  know  which  law  ap- 
plied. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  not  diminish  In  any  way  the  right 
of  any  employer,  employee,  or  any  other 
interested  party,  to  go  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct:  they 
could  go  there.  If  the  Board  should  not 
decline  to  take  Jurisdiction,  the  parties 
could  pursue  their  remedy  before  that 
Board. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  If  the  Board  re- 
fuses to  accept  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
State  courts  may  accept  Jurisdiction  of 
the  matter  and  determine  It? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  State  labor  re- 
lations board,  or  whatever  machinery  Is 
set  up  in  the  State  for  tliat  type  of  mat- 
ter, could. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Whatever  agency  the 
Individual  State  has  could  do  so. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Senator  re- 
marked about  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted when  he  attempted  heretofore  to 
cffer  this  proposal,  I  read  now,  from 
page  63  of  the  report,  the  statement  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  made  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.WATKiKs]: 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
equity  should  be  done  In  area*  where  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  without 
Jurisdiction,  and  where  a  State  attempt*  to 
take  Jurisdiction,  particularly  In  the  Instance 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  But  I 
should  like  to  give  some  directions  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  to  when 
they  shall  have  Jurisdiction.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  leave  it  to  the  Btord  to  decide 
where  It  will  take  jurisdiction,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  standard  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 

While  it  is  not  completely  in  line  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  clear  up  this  area 
by  making  it  definite  that  an  employee  or 
employer  who  was  refused  access  by  the 
National  Lalrar  Relations  Board  could  go 
to  his  own  State  administrative  or  judi- 
cial machinery  to  get  his  case  decided. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  is  accurate.  A  party  could 
go  to  the  State  courts,  or  to  the  State 
labor  relations  board,  or  whatever  in- 
striunent  or  agency  the  States  sets  up 
to  take  care  of  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
committee's  provision,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  directly  to  the  contrary. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  WATKINS.  The  provision  leaves 
It  wide  open  for  the  Board  to  decide  in 
each  individual  case  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  take  jtu-isdiction.  It  prohibits 
the  Board  from  setting  up  standards. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  It  does  prohibit  the 
Board  from  setting  up  standards  so  that 
an  oflBcer  of  a  lat)or  union  or  an  em- 
ployer would  never  know  from  day  to 
day,  when  he  appealed  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  whether  the 
Board  would  or  would  not  accept  juris- 
diction, because  the  Board  is  prevented 
from  setting  up  standards  which  pro- 
vide that  one  is  subject  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 
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Mr.  WAIXINS.  That  Is  true.  To  en- 
able a  small  business  organization  or 
labor  union  to  ascertain  an  answer  to 
that  question  the  cost  would  be  almost 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  this  provision  will  be  of  assistance 
in  providing  language  which  people  who 
are  not  so  familiar  with  legal  language, 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  are,  can 
understand. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  drew  up  the 
ajnendment  so  anybody  could  under- 
stand it.  When  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  declines  jurisdiction,  then 
State  instrumentalities  can  proceed.  It 
does  not  provide  that  State  boards  or 
courts  can  take  jurisdiction  if  the  Board 
is  simply  negligent  or  a  little  slow  in 
getting  to  a  case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  also  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentuc'.:y.  While  I  have 
no  expert  knowledge  in  this  matter,  some 
6  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-Management  Subcom- 
mittee. We  made  a  study  at  that  time 
of  jurisdictional  problems  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  also 
of  problems  which  arose  as  a  re'-ult  of 
State  courts  and  State  agencies  moving 
into  the  area  of  labor  law  which  had 
been  preempted,  supposedly,  by  Federal 
action.  I  think  the  Barbash  report,  re- 
lating to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
has  been  referred  to.  Another  report  was 
also  made  on  the  matter  of  injunctive- 
relief  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Irw. 

Here  is  my  point,  which,  in  a  very 
informal,  and  I  hope  helpful,  way  I 
should  lilce  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  As  I  see  it.  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
that  whenever  there  are  turned  over  to 
State  or  local  agencies  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  law  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  covered  by  Federal  statute 
and  to  have  been,  at  least  theoretically, 
determined  by  a  Federal  agency,  and 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  standards  to 
guide  the  local  or  State  admini.strative 
agency  or  court,  there  results  a  multiplic- 
ity of  standards  and  decisions  which  are 
based  on  no  similarity  of  standards.  I 
thinic  that  is  a  valid  argument. 

As  I  view  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
section  602  contains  language  which 
would  fill  in  the  gap  which  now  exists  as 
a  result  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  own  decisions  as  to  its  power 
and  jurisdiction.  Actually,  a  part  of  the 
problem  today  relating  to  the  so-called 
"no  mans  land"  or  "no  court  land'  or 
"no  agency  land"  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Itself  has  limited  Its  own  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  are  two  ways 
to  look  at  Jurisdiction.  As  a  matter  of 
law  and  as  a  matter  of  theory  the  NLRB 
does  have  Jurisdiction  to  take  over  those 
oases. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  the  Board  also 
has  the  power  in  the  act  Itself,  as  I  un- 
derstand, to  decline  certain  cases. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. At  least.  It  is  implied  that  the 
Board  has  such  j)ower. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  courts 
have  held  the  Board  has  that  right.  The 
Board  also  has  a  right  to  cede  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Under  agreements. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Under  agreements 
with  the  State  labor  boards.  We  have  a 
State  labor  board  in  Utah. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  field  in  which  the  State  people 
should  operate.  For  instance,  in  the 
consideration  of  a  case  such  as  the  Guss 
case,  there  were  only  one  or  two  opera- 
tions in  the  entire  case  which  had  to 
do  with  people  outside  the  State,  which 
made  it  an  interstate  case  in  character. 
Much  of  the  activity  of  the  Ouss  com- 
pany was  wholly  within  the  State  and 
involved  an  intrastate  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  consider  that  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  wi.se  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  to  move  in.  The 
State  should  have  some  right  of  activity. 
Such  a  matter  should  not  be  completely 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  authorities. 
The  State  should  be  able  to  act  in  that 
kind  of  case,  but  the  State  cannot  do  so 
under  the  court  decision';. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  of  cn-e.s 
which  have  occurred  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  in  which  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  find  where  the  jurisdiction 
seemed  to  lie.  I  do  not  deny  that  such 
a  thin^T  can  happen.  The  reason  is  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
refused  to  take  jurisdiction  when  the 
law  was  clear  as  to  its  right  to  take 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Board  has  a 
right  not  to  take  jurisdiction,  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Board  may 
have  a  right  not  to  do  so.  but  it  has  an 
obligation  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  enter  into  cooperative  apreements 
with  States  in  the  cases  where  there  are 
standards  which  meet  P'edeial  stand- 
arris. 

Section  602  of  Senate  bill  3974.  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  M;is.sachu- 
setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  IVESl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  HillI  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray],  as  to  the 
matter  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  jurisdiction,  states: 

Sec.  602.  Section  6  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  sls  amended,  la  amended  by 
Insertini?  before  liie  jierlod  at  the  end 
thereof  of  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  Board  shall  not  adopt  any 
rule,  regulation,  standard,  rule  of  decision 
or  policy  which  la  Intended  or  haj  the  nec- 
essary tendency  or  effect  of  precluding  the 
Board  from  taking  appropriate  action  tn 
cases  InvolvlnR  recognition  or  certincatlon 
of  employess  for  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
Raining  (pursuant  to  MCtlon  0)  or  the  com* 
mission  of  unfair  labor  practices  (listed  In 
section  8)  afTectlnx  commerce,  when  such 
Mtlon  Is  necessary   U)  safeguard  the  rights 


of  employers  or  the  rights  of  employeea  to 
form  or  join  unions,  to  bargain  collectlTely 
through  repreeentatlvea  of  their  own  chooa- 
Ing  or  to  engage  In  other  concerted  activities 
for  their  mutual  aid  or  protection,  or  to  re- 
frain therefrom,  as  provided  In  section  7." 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  that  language 
was  to  close  up  the  loophole  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  itself 
designed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  is  saying,  in  effect,  and 
what  the  language  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  say.  is  close  the  door 
to  State  activity  in  any  of  those  fields. 
That  would  make  It  impossible  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  set 
up  standards  which  would  permit  the 
States  to  engai^e  in  activities  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Mlnne>ot'i? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  may  .say,  re- 
spectfully, there  is  a  concept  of  law  that 
v^hcn  the  Federal  Government  steps  in 
under  the  power  of  the  Constitution  and 
c.-»tabli'=hes  law.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  preempt  the  authority. 

Mr    WATKINS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation In  the  ca.'e  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  We  are  not  denying  the  State 
something,  because  the  Slate  never  had 
the  authority.  This  is  an  Interstate 
proposition  and  relates  to  the  powers  set 
forth  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  All  that 
has  happened  Is  that  the  National  Labor 
Kehitions  Board  in  several^  instances  has 
paid.  "We  refuse  to  take  jurisdiction." 
The  Board  did  not  .say  it  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  or  did  not  have  the  power 
of  jurisdiction;  it  simply  refused  to  take 
juri.sdictlon. 

I  think  if  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
exercising  of  richtful  jurisdiction  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  we 
ou'ht  to  see  that  the  matter  is  clarified. 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  drafted  a  provision  which 
would  remove  any  doubt  whatsoever  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  as  well  as  Its  resp>onsi- 
bility. 

I  will  c^nrhide  by  statlnrr  that  If  we 
are  to  Include  State  courts  or  agencies, 
then  the  point  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  be  ab- 
solutely controlling.  We  cannot  have 
any  kind  of  pattern  of  harmonious  and 
successful  labor-management  relation- 
ships if  we  have  one  set  of  standards  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  another  set  of 
standards  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
another  set  of  standards  in  the  State 
of  Minne^iota.  when  we  have  cases  which 
are  supposedly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  cases  involvin-?  strictly  Intrastate 
matters,  which  are  completely  local  and 
Intra.state,  are  not  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  of  course  are  a  matter 
of  local  jurisdiction  and  local  authority. 

What  we  are  dL^cusaing  today,  so  as 
to  preclude  any  mi.Hrepresentallon  of  the 
facts,  is  the  case  wherein  the  law  now 
provides  the  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  nnd  for  a  Federal  agency, 
but  a  case  wherein  the  Federal  agency 
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does  not  exert  its  authority.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  a 
State  would  be  able  to  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  would  be  no  uni- 
formity of  standards.  I  think  we  would 
have  chaos. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  would  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the 
amendment  mean? 

Mr  WATKINS.  It  means  the  State 
can  take  the  case  over  when  the  NLRB 
declines  to  act. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  When  the  National 
Labor  Relation.s  Board  declines  to  act. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  language  put  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  would  not  make  provision 
for  each  individual  ca.se.  The  Board  Is 
simply  told  it  cannot  ^et  up  any  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  act  in  these 
cases,  that  matter  can  be  clarified  by 
precl.se  language.  I  unier.stand  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  intends  to  do  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  a  matter  of  law.  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  situation  the  Senator 
has  raised  in  his  argument,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  i^tandard.'..  the  State  courts 
or  the  State  boards  would  have  to  u.-^e, 
in  connection  with  infractions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

Mr  DIRK8EN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment, if  the  Senator  will  let  me  finish 
thLs  point. 

The  point  is  that  ordinarily,  if  the 
Federal  Governmrnt  is  enforcing  a  State 
law — which  It  sometimes  does,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  passes  upon  State  cases 
and  enforces  State  law — unless  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  the  decision  will  fol- 
low the  State  law.  The  State  courts  or 
the  State  t>oerds.  as  to  violatons  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  would  necessarily  have 
to  use  the  same  standards  and  follow 
the  decisions  with  respect  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  say  that  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  WATKINS.  We  cannot  spell  it 
all  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  had 
better  do  so. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  amendment 
does  say  that,  in  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  why 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  his 
point.  If  we  are  going  to  cede  juris- 
diction in  a  matter  of  Federal  law  to  a 
State  agency,  then  in  the  process  of 
ceding  jurisdiction,  as  we  write  it  into 
a  statute,  we  should  lay  down  the  man- 
date that  the  Federal  standards  will 
be  used. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  have  numerous 
laws  on  the  books,  and  we  would  have 
the  books  so  filled  with  language  we 
would  never  get  anywhere  If  we  had  to 
i^rlte  in  all  of  the  declaiona  made  by 
the  courts.  It  is  ordinarily  tinderstood 
that  mhen  one  Is  constnilng  »  Federal 
law  and  applying  It  In  any  way,  one 
must  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Felderal 
court*.    When  applying  State  law,  one 


must  use  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts.  Insofar  as  ajHJlicable.  There 
would  be  a  difference  only  when  the 
State  decisions  were  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  a  OKiment,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  considerate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  we  will 
get  so  bogged  down  concerning  stand- 
ards and  rules  that  the  poor  devil  who  Is 
the  victim  of  this  situation  will  founder 
before  he  gets  relief. 

The  whole  situation  is  quite  simplified, 
as  I  read  the  Gu.ss  case,  the  decisions, 
and  the  Watkins  amendment. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
says.  We  decline  to  take  jurisdiction." 
The  Board  says,  "We  will  not."  The  court 
has  said  in  that  case,  so  far  as  Utah  is 
concerned,  "You  cannot." 

We  are  considering  the  poor  devil  who 
Is  caught  in  between.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment says.  "We  will  not  take  juris- 
diction." The  State  government  says. 
"Under  the  ruling,  we  cannot  take  juris- 
diction." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that 
situation?  Are  we  going  to  quibble 
about  rules,  decisions,  and  standards? 

Has  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  read 
the  language  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  read  the 
language  very  carefully.  I  might  re- 
mark, lor  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  one  does  not  run  from  one  hot 
pan  to  another.  The  Senator  says.  "If 
you  are  getting  no  relief  here,  move  over 
into  this  land  of  chaos  and  confusion, 
with  48  separate  standards  around  th3 
country  as  to  labor  cases." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  continue  for 
a  moment,  if  my  friend  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  One  at  a  time.  Let 
us  get  some  logic  and  sense  Into  the 
debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  of  the 
bill  is  as  follows: 

Provtdfd,  That  the  Board  shall  not  adopt 
any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  rule  of  de- 
cision or  policy  which  is  Intended  or  has 
the  neceef^.iry  tendency  or  effect  of  preclud- 
ing the  Board  from  taking  appropriate 
action. 

What  is  appropriate  action?  The 
Board  may  still  say.  We  decline  to  take 
jurisdiction,  either  because  commerce 
is  not  burdened,  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  involved,  or  enough  busi- 
ness involved.  Then  the  poor  devil  Is 
trussed  up  high  and  dry  on  the  pikestaff. 

I  should  Uke  to  make  one  further 
point.  The  committee  says  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  because  only 
12  States  will  have  adequate  State  laws. 
So  what?  There  Is  no  uniformity  in 
State  laws  on  many  subjects,  so  there 
will  be  differences  in  many  cases.  I  see 
a  great  lawyer,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TmurmomdI  shaking  his 
head.  He  is  quite  right.  So  we  are  not 
departing  from  the  iltuatlon  which 
•xlste  In  many  flekU.  There  are  no 
uniform  laws  with  respect  to  highways, 
weighte  and  ftandardi,  and  many  other 


things.  The  fact  that  12  States  are  In 
cme  category  and  36  in  another  makes 
no  difference,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  if  the  Board  refuses  to  take  Juris- 
diction, the  legislatures  of  the  36  States 
are  still  free  to  act,  and  make  it  possible 
to  get  these  people  out  of  their  diflScuIty. 
This  is  an  emergent  situation.  It  has 
been  before  us  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
recognized  in  the  bill  of  1954.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration.  Unless 
we  do  something  adequate,  there  will  be 
cases  in  which  people  will  be  in  diflS- 
culty.  There  will  be  no  forum  in  which 
they  can  obtain  even  a  hearing  of  their 
problems.  That  is  why  I  regard  this 
problem  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
before  the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  committee  did  was  a  very  adroit 
way  of  saying  to  the  States.  In  this  field 
you  cannot  legislate.  Keep  out.  That 
would  apply  to  any  number  of  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  by  the  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  his  argument 
that  the  other  36  States  could  legislate 
is  a  truism.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
other  36  State  legislatures  could  meet 
and  set  up  whatever  standards  might  be 
required;  but.  by  the  same  token,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
meet  once.  It  would  not  have  to  have  36 
meetings.  We  shall  be  able  to  remedy 
the  situation  with  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  simplest  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  this: 
In  the  unemployment  comi^ensation  bill 
we  provided  that  the  States  should  naove 
in.  We  were  not  so  squeamish  or  thin- 
skinned  about  involving  the  unemployed, 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Why  not  do  the  same  thing 
here?  Not  a  session  of  Congress  goes  by 
that  we  do  not  say.  This  act  will  be 
come  effective  only  upon  further  action 
by  legislatures  at  the  State  level.  That 
is  such  a  common  practice  that  it  re- 
quires no  discussion  or  argument  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  enter  into  the  debate  for  a 
moment  since  I  have  the  floor.  I  enjoy 
discussions  with  my  colleagues.  I  point 
out  that  there  ai"e  situations  In  which 
there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation. 
As  I  remember  the  facts  in  the  Guss  case. 
it  involved  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
transactions.  Which  law  Is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  enforce  tn 
cases  in  which  both  are  involved?  Is  it 
to  enforce  the  State  laws  of  Utah,  for 
example,  in  cases  involving  intrastate 
affairs,  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when 
interstate  matters  are  concerned?  That 
is  something  to  think  about. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  should  turn  over  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  100 
percent  of  the  adjudication  of  disputes 
arising  all  over  the  United  States, 
whether  they  involve  interstate  or  intra - 
•tate  subjecte.    There  are  certain  fields 
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In  which  the  declelon  ts  very  close  as  to 
whether  they  involve  Interstate  or  intra- 
state. The  Taft-Hartley  Act  wisely  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  could  cede  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  we  would  have  to  make 
larger  appropriations  to  provide  more 
clerks  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 
What  the  Board  should  do  is  to  take 
over  to  the  extent  of  100  percent  in  all 
cases  involving  Federal  questions.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  who  is  an  advocate 
of  States'  rights  could  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee provision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  W ATKINS .     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  listen 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say  because  of 
his  particular  interest.  I  wish  to  read 
one  paragraph  from  the  interim  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field,   headed   by   Senator   McClellan. 

The  report  was  issued  on  March  24, 
1958.  I  read  from  page  452  a  paragraph 
which  shows  the  distinct  need  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
It  deals  with  an  entire  no  man's  land. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed 
that  some  employers  have  had  no  access  to 
either  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
or  any  comparable  State  agency.  In  many 
Instances  It  was  found  that  the  fact  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
take  Jurisdiction  In  certain  cases,  does  not 
automatically  turn  over  the  case  to  a  State 
board.  In  the  committee's  inquiry  into  ac- 
tivities in  the  New  York  area  It  was  shown 
that  exploitation  of  workers  and  circum- 
vention of  legitimate  labor  organizations 
were  made  possible  because  employers  had 
no  recovirse  to  any  governmiental  agency. 
To  solve  the  no  man's  land  problem,  there- 
fore, it  Is  recommended  that  the  NLRB 
should  exercise  Its  jurisdiction  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  and,  further,  that  any 
State  or  Territory  should  be  authorized  to 
assume  and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes over  which  the  Board  declines  Juris- 
diction. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  from  a  reading  of  it, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  purposely  drafted 
it  in  language  anyone  can  understand — 
union  leaders.  State  authorities.  Federal 
authorities,  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  very  simple. 
It  implements  the  very  recommendation 
which  was  made  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  designed  for 
that  very  purpose;  and  we  thought  it 
would  meet  with  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
prevent  or  bar  any  agency,  or  the  courts,  of 
any  8tat«  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
wlilch  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise  ba« 
declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Board  asserts 
Jurisdiction,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  control  of  the  Bltuatlon, 
and  the  State  agencies  do  not  come  into 


play.  But  if  the  NLRB  does  not  assert 
jurisdiction,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  amendment  the  appropriate 
State  agency  would.  That  would  fill  the 
gap  which  now  exists  in  a  no  man's  land, 
where  jurisdiction  does  not  seem  to  re- 
side in  either  a  State  or  Federal  agency, 
when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  declines  to  take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  do.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wished  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[  Mr.  DiRKSEN  ] .  but  he  has  left  the  Cham- 
ber. He  probably  did  not  hear  the  first 
statement  I  made  on  this  question.  As  I 
stated,  there  is  a  practical  situation  in 
which  persons,  individuals,  or  unions  are 
denied  access  to  the  courts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  good  situa- 
tion. I  hope  it  can  be  remedied.  What 
I  tried  to  point  out  was  that  there  are 
some  problems  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment which  is  being  offered  which  ought 
to  be.ctfnsidered.  I  say  resi>ectfully  that 
my  friend  from  Illinois  glossed  over  those 
items.  This  is  a  situation  on  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  say  about  it.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held,  first,  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  gave  complete  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
labor  dispute  cases  arising  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  courts  have  further  held 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  these  cases, 
there  must  be  uniformity.  Even  under 
the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
cede  some  of  these  cases  to  State  agen- 
cies, the  State  agencies  must  follow  Fed- 
eral standards. 

The  p>oint  I  make  is — and  I  repeat  it — 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  call  for  uni- 
formity. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  ca.ses 
decided  one  way  in  one  State  and  decided 
another  way  in  another  State,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  an  Industry 
which  does  business  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  industry  does 
business  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  in  my  State,  and  in  every 
State  between  Kentucky  and  Utah,  and 
each  State  court  decided  differently.  I 
do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  desirable 
situation.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
the  amendment  Is  to  be  adopted  it  ought 
to  provide  that  in  cases  which  affect  in- 
terstate commerce — and  that  is  all  we 
are  talking  about — the  courts  or  agen- 
cies of  the  State  shall  be  bound  by  the 
rulings  and  decisions  of  what  the  NLRB 
and  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  held.  The  language 
ought  to  be  drawn  to  cover  that  situa- 
tion.   I  am  now  merely  giving  my  view. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  La  a 
lawyer  and  a  former  Judge.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
courts  throughout  the  United  States  for 


many  years  that  when  a  Federal  law  la 
being  construed,  either  by  State  courts 
or  by  Federal  courts,  the  courts  follow 
the  rules  and  standards  of  the  Federal 
decisions  interpreting  that  law.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  agree  wholly 
with  the  Senator.  The  Federal  courts 
must  follow  State  law  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Where  the  case  con- 
cerns intrastate  matters;  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER,  n  the  Senator  will 
study  the  case  of  Guss  against  The  Utah 
Labor  Board,  he  will  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  uniformity  was  raised  in  that 
case.  The  record  shows  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  filed  a 
brief,  and  even  the  Board  could  not  agree 
as  to  whether  State  standards  would  be 
followed  or  whether  Federal  standards 
would  be  followed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator.  I  as- 
sume, understands  why  that  was  true 
in  that  case.  It  was  because  it  Involved 
both  Federal  and  State  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  they  were  deal- 
ing simply  with  the  cases  which  affected 
interstate  commerce.  This  amendment 
is  not  clear.  A  reading  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  so  indicates.  The  ques- 
tion of  standards  will  be  left  hanging 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  dash  off  the  way  my  friend  from 
Illinois  dashed  off.  The  question  of  uni- 
formity of  decisions  affects  unions  and 
individuals  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  address 
my  remarks  primarily  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), who  commented  on  this  subject. 
I  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  what 
they  have  said  must  be  taken  under  care- 
ful consideration.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  1954  the  President  said: 

Where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  refused  to  assert  Jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  not  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  act  for  It  to  do  so.  It  should 
be  made  clear  by  legislation  that  the  States 
are   free   to   act. 

Since  I  understand  that  your  commltt** 
will  report  shortly  on  various  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  thought  that  you 
would  like  to  have  this  progre«a  report. 

First  Of  all.  knowing  the  Senator  from 
Utah  as  I  do,  and  knowing  how  metic- 
ulous he  is.  probably  more  than  any  other 
Senator 

Mr.  WATKINS.     Well 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  Senator  He  is  one  of 
the  most  meticulous  and  studious  men 
in  the  Senate,  and  he  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  subject.  I  am  sure 
he  has  given  consideration  to  it,  and  feels 
that  the  reply  he  has  given  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  true  and  that  the 
State  courts  will  adequately  assume 
Jurisdiction  and  Interpret  in  a  correct 
way  the  matters  and  items  that  come 
before  them  and  I.  too.  feel  that  they 
will. 

However,  this  leads  up  to  the  real  point 
in  issue.     The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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has  raised  this  question,  and  Senators 
may  put  as  little  emphasis  on  It  as  they 
wish.  Even  considering  it  in  its  direct 
implications,  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
courts  are  irrespKjnsible.  But  even  as- 
suming that  they  are.  that  does  not  pose 
a  problem  which  will  compare  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that  which  will  be 
faced  by  us  if  the  bill  Is  passed  as  it  is. 
In  the  bill  we  leave  a  complete  jungle. 

Let  us  be  specific.  Corporation  A  can 
appeal  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  have  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  assume  jurisdiction  of  Its 
case  this  week.  Corporation  B  can  come 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
next  week  on  a  case  which  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  case  of  Corporation  A  this  week, 
and  be  denied  jurisdiction.  That  is  so 
because  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  any 
regulations.  What  is  the  result?  I  see 
sitting  around  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate many  able  and  capable  lawyers  who 
have  had  much  more  experience  and 
many  more  years  at  the  bar  than  I  have 
had.  What  is  the  result?  The  result 
is  that  which  is  most  feared  by  a  lawyer 
when  talking  w ith  his  client  and  trying  to 
advise  his  client — and  labor  unions  and 
employers  are  goins  to  lawyers  for  advice. 
When  they  go  to  them  for  advice,  their 
lawyer  will  have  to  tell  them.  There  are 
no  regulations  or  standards.  The  NLRB 
is  forbidden  to  prescribe  standards. 
Even  though  last  week  Corporation  A  got 
before  the  NLRB.  I  cannot  assure  you 
that  this  week  you  will  get  to  the  NLRB. 
even  though  your  case  is  on  all  fours  with 
the  other  case. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  we 
could  possibly  face  in  this  area,  becau.se 
we  will  remove  even  what  certainty  there 
is  now.     We  will  have  a  confusing  jungle. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  .«^hare  at  some  time  the  con- 
cern to  make  the  act  definite  and  to  let 
everyone  know— even  lawyers,  so  that 
they  can  advise  their  clients  for  a  fee — 
what  the  rights  of  the  people  are.  and 
what  remedies  exist.  I  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  action  of  mine  will  make 
thiHRs  worse  or  less  certain.  However. 
I  believe  that  there  is  involved  not  only 
the  question  of  what  statutes  shall  ap- 
ply— and  of  cour.«se  in  cases  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
at-'ree  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provi- 
sions are  binding  and  apply  no  matter 
which  court  enforces  them — but  there  is 
also 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  have  accepted 
that  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  have  the  question  of 
the  machinery  which  is  provided  for  the 
enforcement  and  the  implementation  of 
the.se  procedures.  It  was  the  action  of 
Congress  which  cieated  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  its  branches 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  which,  in  a  way. 
made  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  court;  and 
there  were  prescribed  the  standards  and 
rtehtfl  and  obligations  under  which  the 
act  should  be  enforced. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason,  although  I 
was  not  here  durmg  its  development,  why 


the  act  Itself  requires  that  the  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  be  made  in  certain  cases  by 
agreements  with  State  agencies.  It  is  in 
order  to  preserve  not  only  the  standards 
and  rules  of  law,  but  also  to  preserve  ef- 
fective and  adequate  comparable  govern- 
mental machinery.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lightly  take  action  here  which 
would  abolish  that  principle.  I  would  be 
inclined  at  the  moment  to  support  a  res- 
olution on  this  issue,  along  the  lines 
which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ives]  is  now  considering, 
to  make  it  clearer  that  the  Board  must 
take  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting 
commerce,  imless.  as  I  understand,  the 
Board  is  able  to  make  agreements  with 
State  agencies  which  will  provide  com- 
parable relief  in  all  respects,  both  to  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield,  so  that  I  may 
make  a  point  clear? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
statement  at  this  point. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  comment  on  what  was  said  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  No;  I  will  take  the  floor  in 
my  own  right  later. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  enable  the  Senator  to  make  his  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  rVES.  No;  it  will  take  some  time 
to  make  my  comments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  First  let  me  make  a 
statement,  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amount  involved  in  the  Guss  case. 
State-wise,  was  about  $152,025.  From 
sources  outside  the  State,  Stainless  Steel 
involved  a  little  less  than  $50,000.  Fin- 
ished products  were  shipped  to  the  Air 
Force  at  Wright-Patterson  Field.  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  and  other  Air  Force  bases, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  State.  All 
the  other  activities  of  the  Guss  business 
were  in  the  State. 

I  can  understand  very  readily  why,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  the  Federal  Board 
should  not.  probably,  step  into  cases  of 
that  kind.  They  should  have  ceded 
jurisdiction  to  the  State,  but  they  did 
not.  A  case  of  that  kind  involved  a  great 
deal  more  of  Utah  law  than  of  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This  raises 
the  ix)int  quite  sharply  and  properly.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  very  slight  amount 
of  business  done  in  interstate  commerce 
should  result  in  depriving  the  employees 
or  the  employers  in  a  given  business 
of  Federal  standards  and  Federal  ma- 
chinery, or  machinery  comparable  to  it. 
I  really  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  I 
suspect  that  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  matter  are  not  so  much  the 
people  of  States  like  Utah,  which  has,  as 
I  understand,  very  good  labor-relations 
machinery,  or  New  York,  or  my  own 
State,  which  have  laws  of  their  own; 
but,  rather,  It  is  the  desire  of  people  in 
many  other  places  where  the  protection 
for  both  management  and  labor  in  such 


matters  is  not  adequate  to  maintain  what 
supposed  advantage  exists.  For  that 
reason,  really,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  argument  that  simply  because  a 
slight  amount  of  business  is  in  interstate 
commerce  the  State  should  apply  its  law 
which  is  different  from  the  Federal  law. 
or  employ  its  machinery  which  is  not 
adequate  or  equivalent  to  the  machinery 
provided  by  the  Labor-Management  Act. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  In  this  case  the  State 
did  not  try  to  grab  the  case.  The  State 
came  into  the  situation  only  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  failed 
to  do  anything.  The  Board  actually 
declined  to  take  action. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  have. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  we  must  be  reasonable. 
I  am  not  ready  to  turn  over  every  op- 
eration in  the  State  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  if  it  involves  a  $5,000  as 
against  a  $1 -million  operation.  I  think 
that  is  getting  to  the  point  of  being 
ridiculous.  If  that  is  what  Congress 
wants  to  do,  I  register  my  emphatic 
opposition  to  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  in- 
clined to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reason 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  NLRB  gave 
for  the  declining  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
a  number  of  cases  was  the  reduction  in 
the  force  allotted  to  the  Board.  At  page 
810  of  the  hearings  is  a  table  submitted 
by  the  NLRB,  giving  the  average  employ- 
ment and  appropriations  for  the  past  10 
years. 

In  1949,  the  NLRB  had  1,698  em- 
ployees.    That  was  within  2  of  1,700. 

For  1959.  under  the  Budget  estimate, 
the  Board  will  have  only  1,182  employ- 
ees. If  Senators  will  consult  the  table, 
they  will  note  that  there  has  been  an 
almost  constant  decline  in  the  nimiber 
of  employees  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
decline  from  1.698  to  1,182  is  a  drop 
of  more  than  500  employees,  or  a  drop 
of  one-third.  In  other  words,  the  NLRB 
has  now  only  two-thirds  the  personnel 
it  had  10  years  ago. 

Judge  Leedom.  in  response  to  interro- 
gations made  of  him  at  the  time,  pointed 
out  that  the  fewer  number  of  employees, 
the  reduction  in  personnel  by  one- third 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to 
draw  some  lines  as  to  the  cases  which 
the  Board  would  hear,  or  as  to  which 
they  would  accept  jurisdiction. 

So.  first,  if  Congress  is  insistent  upon 
reducing  the  appropriations  for  NLRB, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  drop  of  one- 
third  in  the  personnel  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  it  must  recognize  that  the  Board 
almost  has  to  have  some  guidelines  as 
to  the  cases  of  which  it  will  accept  juris- 
diction. 

Consequently,  I  hesitate  to  approve  the 
language  which  is  provided  in  the  bill, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Board  may  not 
adopt  any  rule  which  Is  intended  or  has 
the  necessary  effect  of  precluding  the 
Board  from  taking  the  necessary  action 
In  cases.  In  other  words,  If  such  lan- 
guage as  that  is  adopted,  how  will  the 
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BoArd  be  ftb]«  to  determine  which  cases 
it  will  hear,  if  its  persoiuiel  lias  been  re- 
duced by  one-third  In  10  jears? 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  Inclined 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  that  even  the 
language  of  the  bill,  It  seems  to  me,  begs 
the  question,  because  after  prescribing 
that  the  Board  shall  not  adopt  any  rule, 
and  so  forth,  it  reads:  When  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  employees  and  the  rights  of  the 
employers. 

Who  is  to  determine  when  such  action 
is  necessary?  When  we  say  that  the 
Board  may  not  do  so  when  such  action 
is  necessary,  who  is  to  determine  when 
such  action  is  necessary,  other  than  the 
Board  itself,  unless  a  litigant  goes  to 
court  and  persuades  the  court  to  de- 
termine whether  action  is  necessary? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  would  be  unfortunate,  even  if  it 
did  what  it  apparently  intends  to  do. 
That  is  my  second  reason  for  preferring 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  It  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  "no  man's  land"  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  employers  or  the  em- 
ployees to  seek  relief  before  a  State 
agency,  if  such  an  agency  existed. 

Mr.  W ATKINS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  Board  accepted  cases  involv- 
ing amounts  as  small  as  $5,000  or 
$50,000,  it  would  be  so  loaded  down  with 
proceedings  of  this  type  all  over  the 
land  that  it  would  be  unable  to  function, 
even  if  it  doubled  its  forces?  It  is  now 
in  a  field  where  the  sums  are  so  small, 
and  where  the  State  interests  are  so 
much  greater. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
have  the  information  which  would  en- 
able me  to  pass  upon  where  the  divid- 
ing line  should  be.  I  think  perhaps  the 
line  should  be  drawn  so  that  the  Board 
itself  would  have  some  authority.  I 
think  the  Board  should  not  be  stripped 
of  authority  to  fix  the  dividing  line  if 
the  personnel  is  inadequate  to  handle 
the  total  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  My  philosophy  dic- 
tates to  me  that  in  small  matters,  at 
least,  the  States  should  have  the  right 
and  power  to  take  jurisdiction.  They 
should  cooperate.  Then  we  can  have 
the  law  enforced,  and  stop  denying  to 
the  people  their  rights  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  other 
words,  they  will  not  be  forbidden  by  this 
act.  It  will  be  provided  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  preclude  State  agencies 
from  acting  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  declined  to  act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I>ield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Was  it  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  was  passed,  to  convey  certain  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  not  to 
preempt  the  entire  field  for  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  was 
clear. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  later  held  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  did  preempt  the  field.  Since  then, 
decisions  have  been  handed  down  to  the 


effect  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  entire  judlsdictlon.  Yet  the  Federal 
agency  which  is  administering  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  exercises  jurisdiction  only  in 
certain  areas,  and  leaves  blank  &nj  action 
in  other  areas.  It  stands  to  reason  tliat 
the  States,  under  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, do  not  have  the  power  to  step  in 
and  take  action. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Guss  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  invited  the  Congre.ss  to  step 
in  and  give  the  States  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  essential,  in  order  to  give 
the  States  authority  to  step  into  this  no 
man's  land  and  act  when  the  agency  em- 
powered by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to 
administer  the  act  fails  to  do  so? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  when  it  declines 
to  act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
compilation  of  State  laws  which  apply 
in  this  field,  and  I  beUeve  Uie  compilation 
is  of  value  in  connection  witli  this  point. 
During  the  hearinirs.  when  I.  as  a  lay- 
rnan,  raised  the  qu(\stion  of  the  no-mans 
land,  I  was  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ment which  we  have  heard  here  today; 
namely,  that  only  12  States  have  laws 
of  this  kind.  Fi-om  that  statement  one 
micilit  gather  that  the  other  36  States 
have  never  enacted  any  laws  in  the  labor 
field. 

I  should  like  to  say— if  I  may  have  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Utah — 
that  the  following  States,  for  example, 
have  on  their  books  laws  in  tlie  field  of 
arbitration:  Arkansas.  California.  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri. 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

I  may  say  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
and,  so  far  a.s  I  can  ascertain,  also  all 
the  Territories  have,  not  only  one  law. 
but  several  laws  in  this  field;  and  some 
States  have  voluminous  laws  on  tiie  sub- 
ject of  labor. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  be  willing  to  have  the  li.st 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  in  en- 
titled "Cumulative  List  of  Major  Laws 
and  Regulatlora?, '  and  comes  from  the 
Commercial  Clearing  House,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
that  done.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CUMTTLATIVK     LIST     Or     MaJOB     LaWS     ANB 

Heoulatioms 
(EDiTcm"s  Note.— Following  is  a  SUte-by- 
State    list   of    the    mnjor    labor -mani«etn«nt 

relations  and  employment  regulation  statute* 


*a4l  r*giiIatlons  appcartag  In  tlxia  binder. 
Tba  lawa  are  arrac^ad  aiplMib«tlcaUy  by 
State  or  Territory .  and  In  each  caae  the  page 
on  which  the  text  begins  la  aet  out  oppoatte 
the  title  of  the  law.  ^^r  page  references  to 
oUker  tews,  aee  the  tablaa  of  contents  a|>- 
peartng  at  the  beginning  at  each  8tat«  or 
territorial  unit.) 

AUkaAH* 

Boycotting    and    Picketing    Act 10:343 

RtKht-to-wor*    law 10:288 

Union  membership  Ui  public  employ- 
ment  10:275 

Union      Regulation     Act      (BradXord 

Act) 10  aes 

ALASKA 

Fair  Kn^ployment  Practloe  Act 


..   11.201 

AaiZONA  -, 

Antl-InJunctlon     law 12;25T 

Picketing     and     secondary     boycotts 

(Fair    Labor    Practices    Act) 13:355 

Rlpht-to-work    aracnUraent 12:275 

Rlglil-to-work    law 12:278 

AEKANSAS 

Arbitration  Act:  General 13.335 

Common  carriers    Law  forbidding  In- 
terfering  with   during   strike 13  257 

Picketing    Act... 13:255 

Rlght-to-work    law 13:291 


CALITOaNIA 

Collective  bargaining  agreement: 

fnrcement .    

Arbitration    Art:    General 

Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act 


En- 


14  218 

14  249 

14  273 

COLORADO 

Antl-Dl.xcrlmlnatlon    Act 15  201 

Arbitrntlon  : 

Civil     procedure 15:261 

Industrial  commission IS  263 

Labor  Peace  Act 16:231 


CONNBCnCUT 

Antl-Injunctlon    Act 

Arbitration    Act:    General 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Act:  Rules 

of     commission __. 

Labor    relations    law 

Bo.Trd    of    Labor    Relations:    Rules 

and    repulatlona 

Mediation  and  Arbitration  Act 

Picketing    law 

DCLAWARS 

Arbitration  and  award 


16  280 
16  271 

16  aoi 

16  206 
16  227 


245 
265 
27t 


17   121 


rLORIOA 

Arbitration  Act:  General 19:225 

Public  utility  arbitration  law 19  231 

Rl^iit-to-work  amendment 19  285 

Union   regulation   law 19  275 

Union  welfare  funds 19  27» 

CrORCIA 

Arbitration  statute     Common  law  ar- 
bitration and   award 30   125 

Arbitration   statute:    Statutory    arbi- 
tration and  award 20  126 

Picketing  Act 20:155 

Rlght-to-work  law 20:191 

Strike  regulation  law 20:155 

HAWAII 

Employment  Relations  Act 21:215 

Employment  relations  Ixiard :  Rules 

and    regxilatlons 21   235 

Interference  with   employment 21  271 

PlrketlnR  of  residence  or  dwelling 21  271 

Public  Utility  Labor  Act  of  1949 21:356 

Stevedoring   Industry:    Emergency 

seizure 21:365 

Strikes  against  government 21:270 

IDAHO 

Antl-InJunctlon   Act 22:205 

Arbitration  Act:  General 22;23& 

Secondary  Boycott  Act 22:355 

ILLIMOXa 

Arbitration  Aet:  Labor 23  245 

Injunctions  in  labor  dUputea 23:365 
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nnuAwa 
Antl-InJunctlon  Act 84 

Arbitration  Act:  General 24 

Pair  Employment  Practices  Act 34:116 

Public    utility    disputes:    Compulsory 

arbitration 34 


in 

155 


:158 


IOWA 

Antl-dlacrlmlnatlon  policy 

Arbitration  boards  for  labor  cases 

Boycotts  and  Jurisdictional  strikes.. 

Arbitration  Act 

Rlght-to-Work  Act 


35 

IIS 

26 

145 

35 

105 

25 

145 

25 

195 

26 

201 

26 

265 

26 

251 

26 

245 

26 

215 

26  219 


KANSAS 

An tl -Discrimination  Act 

Antl-InJunctlon  Act  .._ 

Arbitration  Act 

Arbitration  and  mediation:    compul- 
sory   

lJ^y.^T  Relations  Act  of  1941 

Labor    Relations    Act:     1955    amend- 
ments   

lUtKTUCKT 

Arbitration  Act 27:221 

LOtn&IANA 

Antl-InJunctlon    Act 28265 

Lalxjr  Mediation  and  ArblUaUon  Act.   28  245 
Rlght-to-work  law 26:295 

MAINS 

Antl-Injunctlon  Act 28:251 

Arbitration  conciliation:  State  board.   29  226 

MARYLAND 

Antl-Injunctlon  Act. 30:271 

Interracial    problems    and    relations: 

commission 30:201 

Labor  Arbitration  Act 30:254 

Mediation    and    arbitration    by   com- 
missioner      30:251 

Public  Utility  DLoputes 30:265 

Rules  and  Regulations  Under  Pub- 
lic Utility  Disputes  Act 30  260 

Bltdown  strike  law 30:275 

M  ASS  AC  H  UBETTS 

Age:    Discrimination 31:219 

Antl-Injunctlon    Act 31:271 

Arbitration  Act:   General 31:2M 

Emergency  Labor  Disputes  Act 31  257 

Pair  Employment  Practice  Act 31:201 

Rules    of    Practice    of    Commission 

Against   Ertscrlmlnatlon 31:211 

Policies      of      commission      against 

discrimination 81:213 

Labor  Arbitration  Act 31:251 

Labor  relations  law 31:231 

Rules  and  regulations  of  labor  rela- 
tions commission 31  243 

MICHIGAN 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 32:201 

Labor  Mediation  (  Bonlne-TYlpp)  Act.  32:245 
Rules  and  regulations  of  labor  me- 
diation    board 32:255 

Strikes  by  public  employees 32:266 

MINNESOTA 

Antl-Injunctlon   Act 33:265 

Arbitration    Act 33:2.'5l 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 33:201 

Labor  Relations  Act 33:221 

Rules  and  regulations  under  Labor 

Relations     Act 33:235 

Labor   Union  Democracy  Act 33  285 

Secondary    Boycotts    Act 33:271 

Strikes   against   certlHcatlons 33  271 

Strikes    by    public    employees 33:273 

MISSISSIPPI 

Arbitration  Act 34:222 

Picketing:    Act  forbidding  violence  or 

threats 34  261 

Rlght-to-work  law 34:282 

Missoxmi 

Arbitration  Act 35:220 

Public  Utility  Disputes  Mediation  Act.  35:211 
Rules  and  regulations  of  board  of 

mediation 35:218 


MOMTAMA 

Arbitration  Act 

Arbitration     and    Conciliation    Act: 
ljabor_.___ __. 

irXBRASKA 

Arbitration  Act:  General 

Mass  picketing   prohibition 

Public    utility   labor   dUputes: 

pulsory    arbitration 

Rlght-to-work  law 

Amendment  to  conBtitution. 


Com- 


86:227 
86:225 

37:225 
37:245 

37:236 
37:291 
37:291 

NEVADA 

Arbitration   Act:    General 38:237 

Arbitration    Act:    LatKir 38:235 

Right  of  organization  and  representa- 
tion.  38:225 

Rlght-to-work  law 38:277 

Nrw  HAMPSHIRE 

Arbitration  Act:  General 39:202 

Conciliation     and     Arbitration     Act: 

Labor 39:203 

Union-security   agreements:    Law  re- 
pealing   regulation    act 39:214 

KEW   JEKSET 

Antidiscrimination  Act 40:201 

Division      against     discrimination: 

Rules  of  practice 40:208 

Antl-Injunctlon   Act 40:261 

Arbitration    Act:    General 40:241 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in  man- 
ufacturing    Industries 40:243 

Labor   Mediation   Act 40:245 

Board  of  mediation :  Rules  and  reg- 
ulations  for   arbitrators 40:248 

Mediation  board:  Procedures  for  con- 
sent   elections 40:228 

Public  Utility  Labor  Disputes  Act 40:221 

NEW    MFXICO 

Antl-Injunctlon    Act 41:215 

Arbitration  law:  General 41:211 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 41:201 

NEW    YORK 

Antl-Injunctlon  Act 42:261 

Arbitration  of  disputes 42:256 

Labor  disputes:  Boards  of  Inquiry 42:255 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 42:201 

Commission  against  discrimination: 

Rules  and  practice  and  procedure 42:206 

Posting  regulation 42:213 

Lawful  and  unlawful  Job  Inquiries.   42:214 

Labor  Mediation  Act 42:253 

Labor  Relations  Act 42:229 

Regulations  of  State   labor  relations 

board 42:241 

Waterfront  Commission  Act 42:277 

Welfare  lund  regulation 42:298a 

NORTH  CAR'>LINA 

Arbitration  Act:  General 

Arbitration  Act:  Labor 

Mediation  and  conciliation  of  labor 

disputes 

Rlght-to-Work    Act.. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Antl-Injunctlon  Act 

Arbitration  Act:  General 

Labor  disputes :  Settlement 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearings,  it  was  argued  that 
only  12  States  handle  this  problem. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  State  courts 
to  haiKlle  these  matters;  and  from  ex- 
perience in  Arizona,  I  can  say — and  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  knows 
that  Aiizoiia.  whicti  is  a  neighbor  of  his 
State  of  Utah,  is  a  large  State,  although 
it  has  a  small  population — that  in  my 
State  there  are  many  small  businesses, 
and  I  know  that  many  businesses  have 
been  drastically  hurt  by  their  inability  to 
obtain  action  of  this  sort. 

So  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Kennedy  bill  which  would 
turn  over  this  matter  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  we  have  had  from  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  testi- 
mony that  it  cannot  handle  any  more 
cases. 

As  to  the  point  that  additional  funds 
will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  the 
Board  to  handle  more  cases,  the  question 
is  merely  whether  the  additional  funds 
to  be  provided  should  be  $1  million  or  $2 
million  or  $3  million,  for  instance.  I 
venture  the  assertion  Uiat  in  the  next 
few  years  many  American  people  and 
many  American  firms  will  suffer  because 
of  a  lack  of  proper  attention  to  this  field. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  fact,  only  recently 
a  delegation  of  businessmen  from  Illi- 
nois— a  large  State,  population  wise — 
called  on  me  and  said  they  were  in 
flesperate  straits  because  of  their  failure 
to  obtain  action  by  an  agency  with  juris- 
diction in  this  field.  In  other  words,  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  to  act,  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  relief;  and  they  hoped 
that  some  agency  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  should  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  small  matter.s.  usually  intra- 
state matters,  jurisdiction  should  be 
vested  in  the  State  courts,  which  are 
closer  to  the  areas  involved;  and  we  have 
found  it  much  more  satisfactory  and 
much  better  to  have  such  matters  han- 
dled at  the  grassroots,  rather  than  from 
the  top. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  McClellan 
committee,  the  evidence  adduced  during 
1  year  induced  us  to  propose  legislation 
which  would  cover  this  specific  field. 
Although  I  cannot  speak  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  adduced  there 
shows  that  the  States,  not  the  Federal 
Government,  slioiild  have  this  power. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottI  talked  about  the  situation  of 
A  and  B,  and  said  that  at  the  present 
time  the  case  of  A  is  subject  to  such  juris- 
diction, but  the  case  of  B  is  not 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  not  say  that  such  cases  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  standards 
of  the  covut? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  that  was  not  the 
illustration  I  used. 

I  said  that  under  the  pending  bill,  the 
case  of  A  might  receive  consideration, 
whereas  if  next  week  a  case  involving  B 
arose,  it  might  not  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  an  Important  point,  and  I 
wish  to  answer  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  John  Morley  has 
said  that  politics  is  a  field  where  action 
is  one  long  .second  best,  and  where  the 
choice  constantly  lies  between  two 
blunders. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  pro- 
posed by  means  of  the  bill  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly happy  one,  because  it  can  still 
be  shot  full  of  holes. 

But  let  us  consider  the  solution  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  suggesting.  In  39 
States,  where  there  is  no  State  act  which 
bears  any  relationship  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  what  kind  of  treatment  would 
A  or  B  or  C  get? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  answered  that 
point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Utah  answer  it  again,  please?  I 
am  not  sure  what  his  answer  was. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  In  the  State 
courts,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
them,  because  I  was  once  a  presiding 
judge  in  a  Stale  court — the  courts  follow 
the  practice  of  intcrprctmg  Federal  laws 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
couits;  that  i.s  the  universal  rule. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  having  the  State  courts  have 
jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  ceded  ju- 
risdiction, if  the  State  courts  would  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
For  instance.  In  New  York,  the  State 
courts  would  subject  the  employers  and 
the  employees  to  the  closed  shop,  which 
is  not  a  policy  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  In  this  case  we 
are  referring  strictly  to  Federal  matters. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  has  pointed  out  that  these  mat- 
ters affect  interstate  commerce ,'and  thus 
require  a  Federal  act.  In  such  ca.ses.  of 
course,  the  Federal  act  or  Federal  law 
must  be  followed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  No  one  has  challenged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  over  these  matters.  In- 
stead, we  are  speaking  of  the  failure  of 
the  Board  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  areas.  So  this  question  is  not 
one  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  WATKINS.     It  Is  In  part. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     How? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Because,  although 
one  of  the  firms  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  does  much  of  its  business  out- 
side the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  of  its  business  is 
intrastate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
wants  to  rewrite  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     No. 

Mr.  KETWEDY.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  National  I.,abor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  the  right  to  assume  juris- 


diction. However,  the  Board  does  not  do 
so  in  majiy  of  these  cases  because  It  holds 
that  a  certain  number  of  them  do  not 
affect  interstate  commerce  sufBclcntly  to 
warrant  Jurisdiction  by  the  Board. 

I  believe  a  much  sounder  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  require  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  meet  Its  responsibilities. 
That  Is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
by  means  of  this  measure,  rather  than 
to  have  the  Board  turn  over  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  48  States,  all  of  which  have 
different  laws;  and  39  of  them  do  not 
even  have  laws  comparable  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Actually,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.sachu.'^etts  would  give  the 
Board  an  impossible  job. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would,  by  means  of  his  amendment. 
give  them  an  imposiiible  job.  because  the 
State  laws  do  not  provide  suCicient 
machinery. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No,  Mr.  President, 
the  State  laws  can  help  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     In  how  many  States? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Probably  all  of  them 
have  ."^ome  sort  of  labor  laws.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  heard  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
say  that  all  the  States  have  such  laws. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  regard  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  as  the  final 
authority  on  this  matter.  It  Is  my  in- 
formation that  only  12  States  have  acts 
dealing  with  collective  bargaining,  un- 
fair labor  practices,  and  such  matters. 

Several  Senators  addressed  tiie  Chair. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  must  yield  in  the 
order  in  whicli  Senators  asked  me  to 
yield.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  really  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  before  I  did,  but  the  statement  I 
desire  to  make  applies  now.  The  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  di.scus8ton 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
this:  The  National  L*bor  Relations 
Board  refused  to  take  jurisdiction  In  the 
Guss  case  for  a  very  peculiar  reason.  If 
there  is  any  reason  for  denying  Jurisdic- 
tion of  State  courts  where  the  Board  re- 
fuses to  take  jurisdiction,  after  one  reads 
the  reasons  for  the  Boards  refusing  to 
take  jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  that  reason  is.  I  read  from  page 
5,  volume  353  of  the  United  States  Re- 
ports, 1956: 

The  BonrdB  Acting  R«'glonal  Director  de- 
clined to  Issue  a  complaint.  He  wrota  on 
July  21 : 

•Further  proceedings  are  not  warranted. 
Inasmuch  aa  the  operations  oX  the  companf 
Involved  are  predominantly  local  in  cbar- 
Rctpr,  and  It  does  not  appear  that  It  would 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act  to  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction." 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce The  National  Latwr  Relations 
Board  had  held  an  election.  There  was 
no  question  that  the  company  was  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce  Yet  the 
reason  given  for  refusal  to  take  Juris- 
diction was  that  the  operations  of  the 
company  involved  were  predominantly 
local  in  character. 

If  the  Board  can  refuse  to  accept  Ju- 
rl.sdlctlon  on  such  grounds  as  that,  then 
there    is    certainly    nothing    wrong    In 
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handing  over  to  State  courts  jurisdic- 
tion In  such  cases. 

Mr  WATKINS.  I  may  add  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  committee  amendment 
which  will  take  care  of  that  situation. 
It  Is  still  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  each 
case.  The  Board  can  set  up  anv  stand- 
ards It  wishes,  but  It  must  make  a  de- 
cision In  each  individual  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
customary  patience  in  these  matters. 
This  has  been  a  helpful  and  informative 
discussion,  but  there  are  a  few  points 
which  need  to  be  pinned  down  beyond 
a  .shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  Senator  from  MaR.sachusetts  said. 
In  concise  language,  and  perhaps  It  need.s 
reiteration,  that  we  are  talking  about 
nothing  else  except  a  ca.se  in  which  there 
is  Federal  law  and  in  which  a  Federal 
agency  has  jurisdiction,  according  to 
Supreme  Court  decision.  We  are  not 
talking  about  law  or  rights  or  privileges 
or  duties  that  lie  within  the  area  of  a 
State.  This  is  determined  by  law  and 
by  court. 

The  next  point  I  wl.sh  to  make  Is  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  present  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
cede it  Is  not  doing  a  very  good  job. 
But  It  could  do  a  pood  job.  The  law 
permits  It  to  do  a  good  job  The  Board 
Is  authorized  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  take  jurisdiction  m  the  cases  for  which 
the  law  has  been  written.  What  we  are 
saying  Is  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tion.s  Board  under  the  present  adminLs- 
^  tratlon  and  under  present  ojjerations  Is 
not  doing  well  I  a^rce  It  ought  to  do 
much  better.  But  we  should  not  com- 
pound one  mistake  by  adding  another. 

What  has  been  prejxxsed  here  is  quite 
Interesting.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Case)  reminds  us  that  one 
reason  why  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Is  not  doing  too  v.  ell  is  that  Con- 
gre.ss  cut  off  one-third  of  the  Boards 
personnel  by  monetary  limitation.  This 
undoubtedly  has  compelled  the  General 
Counsel  to  issue  rules  to  limit  jurisdic- 
tion and  refuse  to  take  certain  juris- 
diction. 

Now  there  Is  offered  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  which  provides 
that  whenever  the  Board  does  not  take 
Jurisdiction.  It  can  put  all  these  cases, 
»hich  should  be  under  Federal  law  and 
in  Federal  courts  and  In  Federal  agen- 
cies, into  the  48  BUtes.  each  and  every 
one  of  which  has  separate  standards. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Juft  a  moment. 
That  Is  not  what  the  amendment  means. 
It  says  when  the  Board  dcchnes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  coming  to 
that  point.  All  that  has  to  be  done  to 
really  cut  off  more  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relatione  Board  is  to  cut 
more  appropriations  next  year,  so  more 
cases  will  go  back  to  the  States — cases 
over  which  Federal  law  Ls  supposed  to  be 
controUing.  Forty-eight  States  and 
their  agencies  will  take  those  cases  over. 
The  year  alter  that  more  appropriations 
could  be  cut.  and  the  Board  would  be 
unable  to  take  jurisdiction  to  an  even 
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greater  extent,  because  It  would  not  have 
the  manpower.  Therefore,  additional 
cases  could  be  sent  to  the  State  agencies. 
I  ask  the  Senator  not  to  misunderstand 
me.  There  undoubtedly  are  many 
States  that  can  handle  these  cases.  I 
am  not  arguing  what  I  am  sure  is  the 
real  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Utah; 
namely,  that  when  there  is  a  legitimate 
case  which  cannot  be  handled  at  the 
Federal  level,  it  should  be  handled  at 
the  State  level. 

We  have  compounded  the  error  by  say- 
In-?  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  is  needed.  We  have 
asked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  enforce  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
We  say  we  want  the  Board  to  point  out 
the  cases  of  which  it  will  not  take  juris- 
diction and  cede  jurisdiction  over  them 
to  the  States,  which  are  not  prepared 
to  handle  them.  It  Is  like  examining  a 
sick  patient  and  discovering  that  he  has 
a  very  serious  disease,  but  because  appro- 
priations for  the  hospital  have  been  re- 
duced and  the  patient  cannot  be  taken 
care  of,  he  is  asked  to  stand  outside  in 
the  wind  and  the  cold  and  the  rain  and 
told  to  take  10  deep  breaths  and.  some- 
how or  other,  he  will  get  relief. 

I  believe  the  Kennedy  bill  tries  to  meet 
the  situation  honestly  and  correctly. 
That  was  taken  care  of  in  the  report  and 
In  the  statutory  language.  The  report 
reads,  'under  section  602": 

This  Amends  the  rulemaking  authority  of 
the  NLRB  so  as  to  prevent  the  Board  from 
declining  to  exercise  Its  full  Jurisdiction,  and 
thereby  rendering  employees,  unions,  and 
employers  subject  to  the  act  remediless. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Kennedy  bill  is  to  give  the 
Board  a  mandate  to  utilize  and  exercise 
its  jurLsdictlou  and  to  deny  the  Board 
any  excuse,  by  rule  or  regulation,  for 
limiting  or  denying  its  Jurisdiction.  Then 
tlie  committee  recommends  adequate 
funds  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
Goldwater  1  say  the  States  liave  some 
labor  laws.  He  cited  laws  of  arbiti-ation. 
That  does  not  answer  the  problem. 
There  may  be  laws  dealing  with  repre- 
sentation, unfair  labor  practices,  and 
cases  in  which  injunctive  remedies  may 
apply.  It  cannot  be  stated  that  merely 
because  a  State  has  some  labor  laws  it  is 
capable  of  meeting  problems  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  hiw. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  cases  to  which  Federal 
law  applies  theoretically,  and  to  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  applies  the- 
oretically, but  does  not  apply  realistical- 
ly. It  is  said  that  the  remedy  in  such 
cases  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  States. 

Unless  there  are  luiiform  standards  for 
all  cases,  unless  there  are  State  agencies 
which  are  equipped  with  a  mandatory 
background,  experience,  and  imiformity 
of  standards  to  handle  cases,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  stated,  in  one 
case  Company  A  will  get  one  ruling  in 
Michigan,  Company  B  will  get  another 
ruling  in  Wisconsin,  Company  C  will  get 
a  third  ruling  in  Minnesota.  We  in  Min- 
nesota do  not  happen  to  have  an  agency 
that  handles  such  laws.  Is  this  fair  to  a 
company?    There  will  be  instances  where 


companies  win  appeal,  under  this  kind 
of  amendment,  to  an  agency  in  a  State 
which  has  no  statutory  law.  so  that  the 
case  will  come  under  the  common  law. 
The  common  law  protects  the  employer 
and  the  property  right  but  gives  very 
little  protection  to  the  right  of  the  union 
or  of  employees  to  organize  and  have 
representation. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  problems 
Involved.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem  at  the  beginning  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Senator  said  he  was  not  op- 
posed to  closing  the  so-called  gap.  I 
think  I  interpret  correctly  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator.  He  recognized  the  problem 
in  the  committee.  He  recognizes  the 
problem  now.  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  feel,  when  we  have  1  problem,  we 
should  compound  it  by  adding  3  more. 
What  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do  is 
find  language  which  will  close  the  gap 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  money  and 
manpower  on  the  line  to  permit  the 
Federal  law  to  be  enforced. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 
and  patience. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  all  of  his  comments.  They 
are  very  interesting. 

I  point  out.  however,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  was  a  very  wise  and  sound  deci- 
sion of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  not  to  take  jurisdiction  in  the  Gtiss 
case,  because  there  was  some  $50,000 
involved  in  2  or  3  transactions  outside 
the  State,  with  the  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  being  done  within 
the  State  of  Utah.  That  was  an  intra- 
state case,  really.  That  is  the  situation 
we  are  trj-ing  to  clear  up. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  be  loaded  down  with  an  impossible 
task  if  it  tried  to  consider  all  the  cases. 
The  Board  would  become  so  big  and 
cumbersome  it  could  not  operate  if  it 
had  to  consider  every  dispute  between 
management  and  labor  throughout  the 
United  States  and  had  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion simply  because  some  interstate 
commerce  was  Involved  in  the  operation 
of  these  companies  or  industries. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to 
recognize  the  States.  The  States  have 
to  have  something  to  say.  The  States 
will  have  machinery,  if  they  do  not  have 
It  already.  We  should  not  deny  the  right 
to  the  States  which  already  have  the 
machinery — and  there  are  12  of  them — 
to  operate  In  this  field,  in  considering 
cases  of  this  kind.  Apparently  that  Is 
the  only  kind  of  case  Involved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl.e  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield.  I  should  like 
to  close  my  remarks  in  a  moment.  I 
have  been  on  my  feet  for  more  than  2',i 
hours. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  or  two.  Is  this  not  a  prob- 
lem which  arises  as  a  result  of  either  in- 
eflBcIency  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  or  lack  of  adequate  funds 
needed  to  operate  the  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  cannot  agree  at  all 
with  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting. 
The  employees  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  are  human,  as  all  of 
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us  are.  We  are  not  too  adequate  In  the 
Senate.  Those  men  are  as  human  as 
we  ai'e. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous task  if  we  were  to  ask  those 
men  to  enter  a  field  so  all -encompass- 
ing as.  say.  the  Guss  case.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  such  cases.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  would  need 
so  many  examiners  to  handle  so  many 
of  these  cases,  which  would  come  pouring 
in,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
organization  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
efficiency. The  job  is  tremendous.  That 
is  why  I  believe  those  who  insist  uix)n 
more  and  more  Federal  activity  and  the 
taking  over  of  more  and  more  of  the 
functions  of  the  States  are  on  the  wrong 
track  entirely.  When  such  persons  say 
this  situation  is  the  result  of  inefficiency, 
and  that  the  task  is  one  anybody  can  do. 
if  given  enough  money,  that  simply  is 
not  the  answer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  able 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Board  is 
given  enough  money  to  properly  handle 
the  job  as  outlined  in  the  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  Congress,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, would  it? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Board  should  not  assume 
that  much.  Of  course,  something  in 
addition  to  money  is  needed  in  a  case  of 
that  kind.  Money  will  not  do  the  entire 
job. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  attended  the  hear- 
ings. The  coun.sel  for  the  NLRB  testi- 
fied a«  to  this  matter.  I  will  try  to  clear 
up  the  record  a  bit. 

It  was  evident  from  the  record  as  to 
the  work  of  the  NLRB  that  the  Board 
has  done  effective  and  efficient  work. 
The  employees  of  that  organization  have 
worked  hard.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  done  a  good  job. 

The  counsel  was  closely  questioned  by 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives  I  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse).  Records  were  put  in  the  hear- 
ing transcript  to  show  the  Board  had 
done  an  effective  job. 

The  counsel  did  say  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  did  not  have  enough 
money  and  that,  if  given  $3  million  more, 
the  Board  could  handle  an  additional 
caseload  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent caseload.  But  the  counsel  said.  "Even 
if  we  get  the  $3  million  we  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  entire  case  load." 

I  think  in  all  honesty  it  ought  to  be 
said  there  might  be  a  point,  if  there  were 
available  X  million  dollars,  when  the 
Board  could  handle  every  case,  but  that 
situation  does  not  exist  today. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  have  to  have  a  vast  Federal 
machinery  so  large  and  so  cumbersome  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  operate, 
to  get  down  to  all  of  those  transactions. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  transactions,  it 
was  said  in  the  debate  at  one  time,  in 


considering  whether  to  tax  all  trans- 
actions, that  they  run  into  the  billions. 

If  the  case  has  n  )itt)e  Federal  activity 
connected  with  it.  the  argument  made 
today  is  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  That  is  not  sound  sense.  We 
have  to  be  practical  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  y;eld? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  I  have 
had  almost  as  much  experience  with 
labor  negotiations  as  any  Member  of  tliis 
body. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah — and  there  is 
nobody  in  the  Senate  for  wliom  I  have 
more  respect — in  effect  the  Senator  says 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
not  capable  of  enforcing  the  law.  As  a 
result,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  something  which 
I  personally  think  very  dangerous; 
namely,  offer  special  incentives  to  m- 
dustry  from  a  particular  State  because 
that  State  can  make  it  po.ssible  for  in- 
dustry to  pay  employees  less  than  neces- 
sary in  other  States. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  will  .say  to  my  dear 
friend,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  Any  action  which  is  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  law  would 
have  to  be  ba.sed  upon  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. It  would  be  the  State  law,  but  it 
would  be  interpreted  on  that  basis, 
statewide. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  would  not  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  standard  would 
it,  if  it  were  an  intrastate  operation? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Let  us  consider  the 
Guss  case.  There  were  two  transactions 
outside  the  State,  amounting  to  about 
$50,000,  and  the  transactions  within  the 
State  amounted  to  more  than  $150,000. 
That  was  largely  an  intrastate  opera- 
tion. 

Are  we  going  to  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  only  on  the  Federal 
side,  while  we  have  the  State  board  come 
In  on  the  other  side?  Is  that  the  Idea? 
That  would  call  for  much  duplication. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  my  friend  I  do  not  know 
all  the  details  of  the  Gu.ss  case. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  the  situation 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  really  a  'no 
man's  land"  area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  afraid  If  we 
pass  a  law  which  makes  it  possible  for 
one  State  to  offer  industry  a  more  favor- 
able labor  situation  than  another "sState 
can  offer,  this  with  the  premise  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  cannot 
do  its  assigned  job,  we  shall  get  into 
the  same  type  and  character  of  situa- 
tion I  have  heard  many  Senators  object 
to  many  times  on  this  floor.  For  ex- 
ample, as  to  whether  a  particular  power 
situation  in  a  particular  locality  gives 
advantages,  by  law,  which  do  not  seem 
fair  to  other  States,  is  a  matter  often 
discussed  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  a  Federal  law  Is 
Involved  and  the  States  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter  the  States  will 
have  to  enforce  the  Federal  law  accord- 
ing to  the  standards.  There  is  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  in  many  areas,  between 


the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  not  a  new  idea.  There  are  cer- 
tain persons  who  want  to  turn  every- 
thing which  has  emything  to  do  with 
labor  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 
whether  intrastate  or  interstate.  When 
we  have  the  two  areas,  there  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  the  State  agencies  cannot 
operate  in  that  field  and  why  we  could 
not  cede  jurisdiction  to  the  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  this  observation  to  my  distin- 
guished friend:  Just  because  one  wants 
to  have  administration  of  the  law 
through  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  accordance  with  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress,  one  should  not 
be  accused  of  wanting  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  handle  everyllilng. 
After  all.  we  pa.ssed  the  law. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Senator.  I  referred  to  certain  persons — 
and  there  are  many  in  the  country — who 
want  that  to  happen.  With  the  billions 
of  transactions  involved,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  go  into  them  all. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  should  as.sume  jurisdic- 
tion In  all  cases  in  this  no  man's  land, 
what  would  be  the  Senators  estimate  as 
to  the  number  of  examiners  needed  to 
handle  the  workload? 

Mr.  WATICINS.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  e.stimate  the  number. 
I  do  not  thmk  anybody  could  estimate 
very  exactly  until  he  went  into  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  effect,  would  we  not 
be  building  on  top  of  an  already-estab- 
lished Federal  judiciary  another  Judi- 
ciary almost  equal  In  size  to  handle 
nothing  but  labor  ca*e8? 

Mr.  WATKINS,  We  are  getting  too 
much  Federal  Oovemment  now.  We 
ought  to  be  going  In  the  other  direction 
and  cutting  dovin  on  Government.  If 
there  Is  a  field  in  which  the  State  can 
operate  legitimately,  and  apply  Federal 
standards  on  Interstate  buslneM.  we 
ought  to  allow  the  State  to  take  that 
share  of  the  load.  The  Federal  Board 
carmot  take  it  all.  No  agency  under  the 
sun  would  be  wise  enough  to  undertake  a 
ta.sk  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated,  the  NLRB  itself 
said  it  could  not  assume  more  than  20 
percent  in  addition  to  the  work  it  is  now 
carrying.  So  the  only  way  it  could  be 
done  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
examiners  on  the  staff  of  the  Board  to 
the  point  where  it  would  be  almost  equal 
to  another  Federal  judiciary  on  top  of 
the  one  we  already  have. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  should  like  to  flnl.sh 
my  presentation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
remainder  of  the  statement  which  I  had 
prepared.  It  is  considerably  distant  in 
point  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 


presentation,  but  probably  it  will  fit  in. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
iCEcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATTMENT  BT    SOfAlOB  WATKINS 

On  Mp.y  8.  1&57.  Rtchan!  P  Hooker,  »ecTt- 
tnry  of  the  ContrRCtors  »nd  SuppUem  Amo- 
clailon,  of  western  Mlchlgm,  hnd  the  follow- 
ing to  »«y  concerning  the  same  measure: 

"I  am  attorney  and  exe«-utlve  secretary  for 
Coiuractors  and  SupplUrs  Aaaoclatlon,  of 
WWtcrn  Michigan,  a  noi. profit  corporation 
»er\lng  employers  In  the  tuUding  industry  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  area.  Since  nv>6t  of  our 
member  employers  fall  within  the  void 
crer»ted  by  the  recent  Sv  preme  Court  deci- 
sions regarding  Federal  rreemptlon  In  labor 
ca&es.  we  are  vitally  lnt<  rested  In  the  pro- 
p  )5ed  legislation  defelgnated  above.  Con- 
grcesman  GrmALD  R  Foso.  of  this  district. 
ha.1  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Mil. 

••At  a  recent  membership  meeting  our 
members  were  unanlmf  us  In  urging  the 
prompt  attention  of  Co:igresa  to  this  very 
icrious  problem  Delay  can  only  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  large  international 
union*  who  have  shown  complete  disregard 
for  State  and  Pedeial  law  In  their  organizing 
efforia.  The  aforementioned  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  catiaed  hem  to  accelerate 
these  Illegal  activities.  Without  corrective 
legi.'lation.  our  members  and  those  similarly 
situated  are  at  an  extreme  dLsad vantage  In 
protecting  their  rlghu  ar.d  the  rlghu  of  their 
employees.  We  hope  th  it  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  convincing  yo  ir  colleagues  to  act 
on  Senat*  bill  1723  within  the  next  few 
weeks  " 

In  July  1957  the  Illlnon  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  submitted  for  my  examlnatlcn  a 
synrpsls  of  a  ca.se  pointing  up  the  problems 
which  have  developed  vnder  this  no  man's 
land  condition,  recently  conversations  with 
the  manacer  of  the  lab  >t  relations  depart- 
ment of  that  Slate  chimber  of  commerce 
Indicate  that  the  sltuttlon  as  detailed  In 
their  letter  still  exlsU  and  atlU  awolU  a 
solution : 

The  imnots  State  chimber  la  vitally  In- 
tere'ited  in  this  prol}lem  and  the  State  cham- 
bcrs  labor  relation*  commltiee  hM  followed 
the  developments  in  a  local  ciiae  which  dra- 
matically  p"lni8   up   the  dire   need   for  this 
proposed  legislation,     Tlie  caa«  Involves  Mr 
Carl    Eckhardt.   a   smal:    niUng   atntlon   op- 
erator In  Morton  Orove    111.,  and  the  Team- 
sters Union.     In  liny  1855  representative*  of 
the    Teamsters   Union   repeatedly  demanded 
that    Eckhardt    rec()gnl:'.e   the   union   as   the 
bar>jain;ng   agent  and  i.Ign  a  contract  com- 
pelling   the   employee*    to   join    the    union. 
Eckhardt'*  position  wa»  that  he  would  recog- 
nize the  union  »s  the  biirgalnlng  r.gent  of  hi* 
employees  and  would  sign  a  contract  If  the 
union  actually  represented  a  majority  of  his 
four  employees.     The  union  representatives 
admittedly   had    never   approached    the   em- 
ployees soliciting   their   membership   In   the 
union  and  declined  to  do  so  when  Eckhardt 
invited    them    to    do    so    on    his    time.     On 
May    24.    1955,    the    teamsters    commenced 
picketing    Eckhardfs    place    of    business    to 
coerce  him  Into  compelling  his  employees  to 
join.     The  picketing  hr.^  continued  to  date — 
over  2  year*. 

In  November  1055  the  NLRB  refused  to 
take  jurl£dlcUon  of  the  matter  Inasmuch  as 
Eckhardt.  being  a  small  filling  station  op- 
erator, did  not  do  a  sufficient  amount  of 
business  In  Interstate  commerce  to  meet  the 
Jurisdictional  standard  requirement.  Eck- 
hardt then  filed  suit  for  an  Injunction  In  the 
State  court,  however  In  May  1957  the  master 
In  chancery  reconunendcd  dismissal  for  want 
of  jurisdiction  In  view  of  the  previously 
mentioned  Guss  case.  Petitions  then  were 
filed  again  with  the  NLRB  asking  that  the 
Board  take  jurisdiction,  but  on  June  11, 
1937.  the  Board  again  declined  to  take  jtirU- 


dlctlon  of  the  ca*e.  Accordingly.  Eckhardt 
la  In  no  man's  land  with  no  forum  before 
which  he  may  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  merlU 
of  the  case. 

TTje  Illinois  State  chamber's  concern  In 
this  matter  Is  not  predicated  on  one  in- 
dividual case,  but  the  Eckhardt  caae  is  a 
vivid  example  of  the  problem  as  it  exists 
nationwide. 

1  submit  that  the  language  proposed  by 
the  committee  does  not  solve  the  problem 
at  all  but  leaves  the  situation  just  as  It  Is 
tr>day.  The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
poeed  recf>gnlzes  the  workload  which  pres- 
ently faces  the  Board  and  which  from  all 
indications  will  continue  to  face  the  Board 
through  the  years  to  come.  The  members 
of  the  cr,mmlttee  recognize  this  workload 
and   In  their  report  when   they  state: 

"The  committee  has  recommended  more 
ample  appropriations  to  enable  the  Board 
to  discharge  Its  full  duties  and  other  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  simplify  and  speed 
up  NLRB  procedures.  The  committee  Is 
alro  deblrous  that  the  NLRB  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  streamline  Its  procedures  and 
to  minimize  confusion  occasioned  hy  fre- 
quent changes  In  interpretations  of  the  law, 
which  (1)  unsettle  bargaining  relations, 
and  (2)  lead  to  unnecessary  litigation, 
thereby  creating  burdens  the  Board  says  It 
18  not  competent  to  handle.  Such  a  combl- 
naUon  of  measures  will  go  far  In  eliminat- 
ing the  no  man's  land'  In  which  lawlessness 
and  Irresponsibility  breed." 

By  the  most  general  study  of  the  report 
the  committee  it  is  shown  that  the  no 
man's  land  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
My  amendment  on  the  other  hand  would 
recognize  the  discretion  Inherent  in  the 
Boards  pnxredure  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  particular  case 
falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 
It  leaves  to  the  Board  discretion  to  reex- 
amine and  retieflne  this  question  of  juris- 
diction In  light  of  changes  Incident  to  na- 
tional progress.  It  specifically  reserves  all 
other  cases  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
agenc'es  and  State  courts,  thtis  removing 
the  doubt  existing  under  the  committee 
bill,  and  putting?  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the 
intention  of  Consrrees  as  pointed  up  by  the 
Supreme   Court    In   the   Gu»s   case. 

I  plead  with  my  colleague*  to  take  a  real- 
istic look  at  thl*  problem  for  I  feel  certain 
that  if  thl*  is  done  they  will  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  which  1  have  arrived  at,  namely, 
that  unles*  we  adopt  thl*  amendment 
which  I  now  projxsse  the  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  In  a  few  month*  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  the  language  In  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  pointing  out  a  few  generalities. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
need  for  a  so-called  no  man's  land 
amendment. 

The  President  of  the  Unitetl  States  has 
made  recommendations  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  situation. 

The  McClellan  committee  has  recom- 
mended legislation  authorizing  States 
and  Territories  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  labor  disputes  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  act. 

The  Council  of  State  Labor  Boards  has 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  make  necessary  amendments  to  the 
law  to  eliminate  the  "no-man's  land." 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  this 
legal  vacuum  be  eliminated. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  the  Senate  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

My  amendment  is  directed  at  the  real 
evil  which  now  exists.    I  believe  that  its 


adoption   would   clear   up   a   very   bad 
situation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

f  From  the  Congressional  Record  of 

April  28,   1958] 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  called 

■up  my  amendment  to  the  pending  bill.     By 

way  of  identification,  let  It  be  referred  to  as 

the  no-man's  land  amendment. 

This  is  a  rescue  operation,  and  I  take  It  a 
rescue  operation  Is  always  In  order.  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  other 
things  to  do  to  listen  to  this  presentation, 
because  some  time  or  ether  they  will  have 
to  face  a  record  on  this  amendment. 

This  Is  called  the  no-man's-land  amend- 
ment t)ecause  It  seeks  to  rescue  American 
citizens  who  are  taxpayers — laborers,  union 
members,  and  employers — from  a  situation 
which  Is  almost  Intolerable.  That  Is  why  I 
say  It  Is  always  In  order.  I  hope  my  Demo- 
crat friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  consider  this  matter  In  voting  upon  the 
amendment. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  Include 
a  technical  explanation  of  the  amendment, 
but  first  I  would  like  to  describe  for  my  col- 
leagues the  origin  cf  this  proposal. 

The  amendment  is  the  text  of  S.  1723,  which 
I  Introduced  early  m  the  first  session  of  thie 
Congress.  It  was  prcp>osed  by  me  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  on  March  25,  1957,  In 
what  has  now  become  known  as  the  Guss 
case,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  leave  a  no 
man's  land  between  the  areas  of  State  Juris- 
diction and  Federal  jurisdiction  in  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

In  the  Guss  case  the  businessman  doing 
biislness  In  Utah  was  so  engaged  that  his 
business  was  determined  to  aflect  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act;  thus  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  had  jurisdiction. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  specifi- 
cally deals  with  the  conduct  charged  in  the 
Guc*  case.  The  National  Labor  ReUtion* 
Board  declined  jtirlsdlctlon  but  had  not  en- 
tered Into  a  cession  agreement  with  the  Utah 
Labor  Relation*  Board.  In  other  word*,  they 
had  not  conceded  officially,  so  that  the  Utah 
Labor  Relations  Board  could  take  JtirUdic- 
tlon. 

At  the  same  time  the  Oum  case  wa»  de- 
cided, the  Supreme  Cotirt  decided  the  Fair- 
lawn  Meat*  case  which  arose  In  Ohio  and 
the  Carmen  case  agalnat  San  Diego  Building 
Trades  Council.  These  decisions,  when  read 
In  conjunction  with  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  esUbllsUed  a  no  man's 
land  In  labor  practices  litigation,  for  we 
have  established  now  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  litigant  who  has  de- 
clined the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  ajid  the  litigant  whose  case 
falls  within  a  category  of  cases  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  pre- 
viou.sly  refused  to  grant  jurisdiction  to  are 
just  the  same  precluded  from  taking  their 
grievances  into  State  courts. 

This  leaves  both  the  worker  and  the  small- 
business  man  with  a  grievance  but  abso- 
lutely no  way  to  litigate  the  question  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  solution.  This  is  woiking  to  the 
detriment  of  thotisands  of  small-btisLness 
men  at  the  present  time,  and  in  a  similar  way 
it  Is  affecting  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  these  small  businesses. 

This  inequity  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  back  in  the  83d  Congress  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  accompany  S.  2650,  No.  1211.  On 
page  17  of  that  report  there  appears,  under 
the  title  "State  Powers,"  an  ample  descrip- 
tion of  this  problem,  which  was  evident  even 
before   the   Guse  case.     As   the   Members  oi 
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the  Senate  will  remember,  that  bill,  after  full 
hearings,  waa  recommitted,  as  recommended 
In  the  minority  views  by  both  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

The  problem  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  by  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  |  Mr.  Ives)  and 
myself.  In  fact.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
dated  May  13.  1957.  in  response  to  a  commu- 
nication sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  concerning  my  bill.  S.  1723.  In 
that  reply,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy)  made  the  lollo-wing 
statement : 

"As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  on  tabor 
has  been  holding  extensive  hearings  on  ex- 
tension and  coverage  problems  under  the 
minimum-wage  law,  and  our  schedule  has 
been  full.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
plans  for  Immediate  hearings  on  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  However.  I 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  keep  Mr.  Mathlas' 
letter  In  the  subcommittee  files  and  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  at 
such  time  as  leglelation  on  this  subject  is 
under  consideration." 

I  cite  this.  Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the 
attention  which  this  particular  problem  has 
had  by  both  the  present  and  the  previous 
Senator  Labor  Committee,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  attentl<in  which  we  can  anticipate  it  will 
receive  In  the  future. 

The  only  time  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rectify  this  error  was  In  the  83d  Congress. 
The  same  problem  has  existed  and  ample 
opportunity  has  been  given  for  corrective 
action  to  have  been  taken. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Kennidy's  state- 
ment. "At  the  present  time  there  are  no  plans 
for  Immediate  hearings  on  any  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act"  Is  as  valid  today  at 
It  wan  on  May  13,  19A7,  when  he  so  stated 
•uch  in  reply  to  my  letter. 

In  order  that  this  record  not  be  Incomplete, 
I  nsk  unanimous  content  to  Intert  at  thtt 
place  In  my  remnrkt  coplet  nf  the  three  Su- 
preme Court  derttlonii  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred; namely,  the  Oust  cnte,  the  Fulrlawn 
case,  Hnd  the  Onrmon  rate 

The  PKcaiDtNO  Omcrn    Without  objection, 
the  decltlnnt  may  be  printed  In  the  lircoiip, 
%M  rrquetted 
(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr,  WATKiNt  Mr  President,  to  long  at 
the  Oust  case  ttandt,  Amertcant  are  deprived 
of  their  fundamental  right  to  the  use  of 
our  courts  In  litigating  and  thut  tolvlng 
disputes,  because  It  placet  a  particular  group 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  court  or  tri- 
bunal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  was  the  intention 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  through  pass- 
ing previous  labor-management  legislation. 
If  It  was  not  the  intention  of  this  t)ody  to 
so  deprive  Americans  of  this  fundamental 
right,  then  by  voting  for  this  amendment 
their  Intentions  and  their  Interpretation  of 
the  existing  act  can  be  made  manifest  and 
a  fundamental  Ineqvilty  corrected. 

If.  however,  members  of  this  body  are  of 
the  opinion  that  an  American  taxpayer 
should  be  deprived  of  a  forum  in  which  to 
litigate  his  labor-relations  problems  merely 
because  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
declines  Jurisdiction  or  because  his  business 
falls  within  a  category  of  businesses  wherein 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  re- 
fused to  exert  Jurisdiction,  then  let  them 
vote  against  the  amendment.  Let  them  vote 
against  the  "rescue  operation." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  situation 
reflects  the  Intention  of  Congress,  but  Irre- 
spective of  what  It  reflects  I  do  not  believe 
the  present  situation  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  the  detriment  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  workers  and  small-business  men  who 
must  settle  their  labor  relations  problems 
under  this  no  n\an  s  laud  decision. 


I  close  with  a  quotation  from  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ao-called  no- 
man's  land  case,  the  Quae  case : 

•"And  here  we  find  not  only  a  general  In- 
tent to  preempt  the  field  but  also  the  proviso 
to  section  10  (a),  with  lU  inescapable  Im- 
plication of  excluslveness. 

"We  are  told  by  appellee  that  to  deny  the 
State  Jurisdiction  here  will  create  a  vast  no 
man's  land,  subject  to  regulation  by  no 
agency  or  court.  We  are  told  by  appellant 
that  to  grant  Jurisdiction  would  produce 
confusion  and  conflicts  with  Federal  policy. 
Unfortunately,  both  may  be  right.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Congress  has  expressed 
Its  Judgment  In  favor  of  uniformity.  Since 
Congress"  power  In  the  area  of  commerce 
among  the  States  Is  plenary.  Its  Judgment 
must  be  respected  whatever  policy  objec- 
tions there  may  be  to  creation  of  a  no  man's 
land. 

"Congress  Is  free  to  change  the  situation  at 
win.  In  1954  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  recognized  the  existence 
of  a  no  man's  land  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  empowered  State 
courts  and  agencies  to  act  upon  the  National 
Board's  declination  of  Jurisdiction  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  can  greatly 
reduce  the  area  of  the  no  man's  land  by  re- 
asserting Its  jurl.'-dlctlon  and,  where  States 
have  brought  their  labor  laws  into  con- 
formity with  Federal  policy,  by  ceding  Jur- 
isdiction under  section  10  (a)." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  perform  the  rescue  operation. 

There  Is  a  note  to  this  decision  which  I 
think  Is  very  Interesting  and  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  note  to  Mr.  Justice  Warren  t 
decision  is  at  follows: 

"  'The  effect  •  •  •  of  the  Board's  policy  of 
refusing  to  assert  Its  Jurisdiction  hat  been 
to  create  a  legal  vacuum  or  no  man't  land 
with  respect  to  catct  over  which  the  Board. 
In  Itt  discretion,  hot  refuted  to  assert  Jurlt- 
diction.  In  thete  cotee  the  tltuatlon  teemt 
to  be  that  the  Board  will  not  ateert  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  States  are  forbidden  to  do  to.  and 
the  Injured  partlot  are  deprived  uf  any  forum 
In  which  toteek  relief  (S  Rept  Ho  ViW.  89d 
Contf  ,  3d  teat,  p  10),  The  minority  agreed 
that  when  the  Federal  Board  rrfuset  to  take 
a  cnte  wllhin  lU  jurisdiction,  the  State  agen- 
clot  or  courtt  are  neverthelett  wilhoui  power 
to  take  Jurltdlctlon.  ttnce  the  ditpute  It  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  act.  even  though  the  Fed- 
eral Board  decllnet  to  apply  the  act.  There 
It  thut  a  hlHtut — a  no  man't  land — In  which 
the  Federal  Board  decllnet  to  exerclte  Its  Jur- 
isdiction and  the  State  agencies  and  courts 
have  no  Jurltdlctlon'." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  situation  which 
should  appeal  to  the  equity  powers  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  No  matter 
what  the  arguments  have  been  In  the  past 
with  respect  to  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  with  respect  to  procedures,  and 
so  forth,  here  we  have  a  case  In  which  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  denied  the  forum  In  which 
to  have  their  rights  decided.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  Parties  can  ob- 
tain no  relief. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
this  question  was  carefully  considered  In  1954, 
As  a  part  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  which  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Senate.  No.  1211,  there  was  Included  an 
amendment  In  S  2650  to  take  care  of  this 
situation.  The  bill  was  discussed,  and.  as  I 
recall.  It  was  recommitted  upon  the  solid 
vote  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  body. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Watkins.  Earlier  In  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  I  called  attention  to  a  speech  made  by 
the  late  Senator  Walter  George,  of  Georgia. 
I  do  not  cast  any  aspersions  upon  Senators 
who  oppose  the  amendments.  I  believe  they 
are  sincere.  But  I  believe  they  are  mistaken. 
I   think  we  cau  be   excused  for   not   relying 


upon  their  Judgment  as  to  what  may  happen 
In  the  future. 

I  think  the  situation  with  which  we  ore 
now  faced  It  very  much  the  tame  at  that 
which  confronted  Senator  George  at  the  time 
the  motion  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bin  was  before  the  Senate,  A  part  of 
the  speech  by  Senator  George,  which  wot  not 
long,  was  placed  In  the  Recooo  by  me  earlier 
In  the  debate.  I  ask  unanlmout  consent  that 
the  entire  speech  niay  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcooD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  wot 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Rxcooo,  at  fol- 
lows: 

•  Mr  GKoacc  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  oay 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  not  the  sllght«et 
dovibt  that  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  entirely  sincere  In  submitting  hit 
veto  message.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  he 
has  analyzed  the  bill  with  the  assistance  of 
those  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  unfriendly  to  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Preol- 
dent  has  reached  what  he  considers  to  be  an 
entirely  honest  decision  on  this  measure. 

"Mr  President.  I  voted  for  thlt  leglslaUon 
when  It  came  before  the  Senate  I  voted  for 
the  conference  rep<jrt,  and  I  shall  have  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto.  My 
reasons  are  simple.  Within  10  mlnutee.  of 
course,  I  could  not  undertake  and  would  not 
undertake  to  dltcuae  the  merits  of  the  bill 
as  such. 

"Alm'jet  12  years  ago.  In  July  1935.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statee  approved  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  I  vot«d  for  the  Wagner  Act  I 
therefore  do  not  appear  on  thlt  floor  at  one 
unfriendly  to  labor.  At  that  time  I  believed 
that  It  was  neceoMry  to  pate  the  Wagner  Act. 
although  I  realised  that  It  wot  a  very  one- 
tided  piece  of  legltlatlon. 

•What  hat  occurred  In  the  Interim?  For 
nearly  10  years,  at  least,  honett  men  In  in- 
dustry, and  many  in  lnt>or.  at  well  at  many 
not  directly  connected  with  either  manage- 
ment or  labor,  have  earneetly  besought  the 
American  Congrett  to  make  frme  timpU, 
eentible  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act. 

"What  hot  happened?  During  all  that  long 
period  of  time  the  Committee  on  Kducaiion 
and  Labor  In  the  United  SUtee  SenaU  hoe 
held  the  line  and  aside  from  the  preeent 
bill  hat  brought  to  thU  fl(X)r  only  one  other 
bit  of  legltlatlon  which  would  have  corrected. 
In  a  email  degree,  the  Inequltlee  and  unbal- 
ance of  the  Wagner  Act.  I  refer  to  the  Cot* 
bill,  which  the  Prealdent  taw  flt  to  veto 
about  a  year  ago  after  It  hod  been  pMMd  by 
the  Congrett  of  the  United  Statee 

"I  do  not  criticize  the  Pretldent  for  the  e«- 
erclse  of  hit  veto  righu  and  powers;  but  I 
do  assert  that  If  there  It  to  be  any  labor 
legislation  In  America,  If  we  are  to  bring 
about  any  degree  of  balance  In  the  unbal- 
anced condition  which  hat  existed  for  almoet 
12  years,  now  Is  the  time  to  do  It,  not  In 
anger  toward  the  workers  of  the  Nation,  not 
In  resentment  of  their  devotion  to  legislation 
which  they  thought  was  for  their  beneflt. 
but  simply  and  solely  because  this  Nation,  at 
a  representative  government,  must  eome- 
where  down  the  road  decide  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed 
to  function  through  their  lawmaking  bodies, 
or  whether  organized  minorities  are  to  con- 
trol and  dictate  the  legislation  which  we 
must  have. 

"I  speak  plainly,  but  not  in  anger  There 
Is  but  one  way  for  us  to  break  the  strangle- 
hold of  labor  bosses — not  the  rank  and  flle 
of  the  workers,  but  labor  bosses  who  have 
been  unwilling  to  dot  an  "l"  or  cross  a  "t" 
for  12  long  years.  That  Is  to  pass  this  bill 
and  Invite  labor  and  management  to  come  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where 
both  should  come,  and  sit  around  the  table 
as  honest  men.  representing  conflicting  and 
ofttlmes  hostile  Interests,  be  It  conceded,  and 
there  iron  out  their  dUIerencet. 


"In  my  opinion  this  It  the  final  tett  of 
whether  Government  Is  to  function  or 
whether  minority  groups,  highly  organized, 
are  to  dictate  the  type  of  legislation  that  we 
fhall  have.  If  there  were  no  other  reason 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  should 
assuredly  support  It. 

'  In  his  address  to  this  body  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr  Moose  1. 
whom  I  hold  In  high  esteem,  asserted  that  If 
the  bill  should  prove  to  be  unworkable  or 
have  Inequities  and  Injustices  In  It.  we 
could  not  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  we 
would  vote  for  It  nevertheless.  I  would  agree 
with  him.  but  when  I  recall  that  for  12 
years,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion held  a  stranglehold  upon  the  throat  of 
the  American  people  and  would  not  permit 
legislation  to  come  before  this  body,  then  I 
must  wholly  reject  the  logic  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  which  other- 
wise would  be  Impeccable.  This  is  the  only 
chance  that  we  shall  have,  but  It  Is  a  mag- 
nificent chance  for  the  American  people.  I 
speak  not  In  anger  or  hostility  toward  the 
workers.  I  speuk  as  one  who  voted  for  the 
original  Wagner  Act  In  the  firm  belief  at  that 
time  that  If  Inequities  did  appear  and  in- 
equalities did  exist,  we  could  correct  them  as 
a  legislative  txxly.  I  have  seen  the  hands  of 
Uie  legislative  body  tied,  I  have  seen  the 
legislative  body  of  thlb  Nation  helpless  In  the 
face  of  organized  minorities  operating  from 
outside, 

"So,  Mr  President,  I  shall  be  compelled, 
much  as  I  regret  to  do  so.  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  thlt  bill." 

Exhibit  3 

STATTMrifT    OF    PlNAToR    WaTXTK^    TO    SrWATTt 

Lafos     SuBCoMMiTTrK     oj«      (1)      Watkins 

Bill.    B     1723,    ho-CAi.i.to    No   Mans   Land 

Bill.    (2i    the   CA<«r   or   I/0<  al  Ti2   Tcam- 

sTEos  Union  at  Salt  Lakk  Cpty 

Mr     Chairman.    I    nm    appreciative    nf    the 

Invitation    to  appear   Ix'fnre  the   lji)>or  Miib- 

rommitiee  and   to  prrnent   the  case  for  my 

h"  man't  Inrul  bill    M    I7J.1 

Before  I  close  Id  lik**  to  tourh  on  one 
ottirr  jxilnl  foverrd  In  llnrkj-tt  fonimlitee 
ttiKTiiM  report,  with  the  committee't  in- 
dulgence. 

The  no  man'*  Innrt  bill  grew  out  of  the 
OuM  case.  Mart  h  25,  1067  At  the  siime  time 
the  Cluts  case  wits  hnnded  down,  the  Su- 
preme Court  olso  hnnded  down  decl«lont  on 
Amalgamated  Mrat  Cuttrm  v,  Fatrlaun 
Mratf.  Inr  .  which  arose  In  Ohio,  and  the 
i'an  Diego  Building*  Trade*  Council  v.  Gar- 
mon. 

To  lay  a  correct  foundation  for  thlt  pres- 
entation, !et  me  recite  the  facts  of  the  Ouss 
case  Thlt  Utah  case  was  P.  S.  Guss  doing 
buslnett  at  Photo  Sound  Products  Manufac- 
turing Co.  He  was  engaged  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  specialized  photographic  equip- 
ment for  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
The  business  during  the  period  In  question 
Involved  3  Air  Force  contracts.  1  for  chemical 
mixers  In  the  amount  of  M4.896  73,  1  for 
printers  In  the  amount  of  »37,222  42.  and 
1  for  print  stralghtcners  In  the  amount  of 
$29.906  35  (total  $152,025.60).  To  perform 
these  contracts  for  the  Air  Force.  Photo 
Sound  purchased  from  sources  from  outside 
the  State,  stainless  steel  In  an  amount  "a 
little  less  than  $50,000"  Tlie  finished  prod- 
ucts were  shipped  to  the  Air  Force  at 
Wright -Patterson  Field,  Dayton.  Ohio,  and 
other  Air  Force  bases,  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  State  of  Utah, 

Shortly  after  the  company  started  oper- 
ating, the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
CIO.  in  December  of  1953,  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a  petition 
under  section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  certification  of  that  union  as 
the  bargaining  representative  for  all  of  the 
employees  of  the  company,  except  clerical 
and  supervisory  employees,  as  defined  In  tli0 


national  act.  At  the  time  for  hearing  on 
the  petition  on  January  19.  1954.  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  a  consent  election  to  be  conducted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Among  other  things,  this  agreement  recited 
that  the  employer.  Photo  Sound,  was  "en- 
gaged in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  (6),  (7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act." 

The  election  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  on  April  26,  1954.  and  was  won 
by  the  union.  15  to  11.  Under  date  of  May 
4.  1954.  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
CIO.  were  duly  certified  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  pursuant  to  section 
9    (a)    of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  en.sued  a  period  of  charges  and  re- 
criminations. lnterp>osed  with  collective  bar- 
gaining sessions.  Even  before  the  first  bar- 
gaining session,  the  union  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  under  sec- 
tion 8  (a)  (1).  (3),  and  (5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  a  cliarge  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  against  Photo  Sound. 
This  charge  was  being  Investigated  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  during  June 
and  July  1954.  while  the  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations  were  In   progress. 

In  July.  1954.  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Issued  the  now  yardstlc'Ks  which 
It  Indicated  It  would  apply  to  determine 
whether  It  would.  In  a  particular  case,  ex- 
ercise the  exclUFlve  Jurisdiction  granted  It  by 
Congress  ( Nl  RB  Release  No.  R  445,  July 
1.  1954.  and  No.  R-449.  July  15.  1954).  Ap- 
plying this  new  yardstick,  the  National 
Board  under  dale  of  July  21.  1954,  declined 
to  consider  the  matter  of  the  charges  filed 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO, 
against  Photo  Sound,  stating: 

"Fuithcr  proceedings  are  not  warranted, 
Inafmuch  as  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany Involved  are  predominately  local  In 
char.icter  and  It  docs  not  ajjpcar  that  It 
would  fflecuicte  the  policy  of  the  act  to  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction.  I  nm,  therefore,  refuting 
to  Usun  complaint  In  thU  matter," 

The  union.  In  thin  notice,  was  advlswJ  that 
It  had  the  riglii  to  a  review  of  this  action 
taken  by  the  Ni'ilonal  Board  In  declining 
to  exercise  lit  juilsdictton,  but  uu  such  up- 
peal  Wiis  titkrii. 

On  July  20,  lO.M,  the  union  filed  tub- 
ttatiiially  the  siime  chnrge  with  the  State 
b>ard  that  it  had  prevloUKly  filed  with  the 
Nalloiiul  Board  No  complaint  wot  Itsued 
by  the  State  board  until  January  14,  1955, 
and  notice  of  hearing  thereon  istued  the 
tame  date. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  charges  before 
the  State  board  on  February  7,  1955,  the 
company  presented  Its  contention  that  the 
matter  was  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Utah  board,  but  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  objected  to  the  Introduction  of  all 
evidence  and  other  proceedings  on  the  same 
grounds.  At  the  close  of  the  union's  case, 
the  company  renewed  its  motion  to  dis- 
miss on  the  ground  that  the  proceedings 
were  not  within  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  ruling  was 
reserved  on  the  issue  by  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer. 

The  hearing  examiner  ruled  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Photo  Sound  affected  Intrastate 
as  well  as  Interstate  commerce  and  con- 
cluded therefrom  that  the  State  board  had 
Jurisdiction.  Appellant  filed  its  exceptions 
claiming  the  matter  was  exclusively  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Board  and 
that  the  National  Board  had  not  ceded  such 
Jurisdiction.  The  Utah  State  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner  and  Issued  an  order  directing 
Photo  Sound  to  cease  and  desist  from  re- 
fusing to  bargain  collectively  with  the  CIO 
and  directing  it  to  take  certain  affirmative 
action  with  respect  to  certain  of  Its  ex- 
employees  designated  In  the  order. 


After  a  motion  for  rehearing  based  upon 
the  same  contention,  that  section  10  (a)  of 
the  national  act  precluded  State  action  was 
denied,  a  writ  of  review  was  obtained  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  upon  a  petition 
alleging  that — 

"Contrary  to  the  specific  grant  of  exclusive 
power  to  the  National  Irabor  Relations  Board 
under  said  act.  the  Utah  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  entertained  a  charge  filed  with  It 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO. 
and  issued  a  complaint  thereon  against  peti- 
tioner. That  despite  the  contentions  of  peti- 
tioner concerning  the  lack  of  Jurisdiction  of 
said  board,  said  board,  under  date  of  June 
21,  1955.  Isbued  Its  decision  and  order  relat- 
ing to  the  labor  relations  of  petitioner,  and 
on  June  29.  1955,  denied  petitioner's  motion 
for  rehearing.  At  all  times  herein  petitioner 
has  contended  said  board  was  wholly  without 
authority  or  Jurisdiction  to  act  in  the 
matter." 

The  only  Issue  briefed  or  argued  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah  was  the  Federal  con- 
stitutional question.  The  posture  of  the  case 
before  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  was  thus 
stated   In  Its  opinion   as  follows: 

"The  employer  obtained  this  writ  of  re- 
view for  the  purpose  of  questioning  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board. 
TTie  sole  question  before  us  is  whether  the 
State  board  may  act  in  relation  to  a  business 
admittedly  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
end  subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
when  that  Board  declines,  upon  the  grounds 
stated,  to  exercise  Jurisdiction"  (Guss  v.  Utah 
Labor  Relations  Board   (296  P.  2d  733.  734)  ). 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  upheld  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  board. 

At  the  tame  time  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  10th  Circuit  (Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico).  In  Re- 
tail  Clerks  v.  Your  Food  Storei  ^225  F.  2d 
659).  held; 

"Morecjver,  the  refusal  by  the  NLRB  to 
entertain  the  Instant  grievance  on  It*  merits 
did  not  of  Itself  oiler  the  pertinent  law, 
therrby  revetting  the  State  court  with  au- 
thority to  proceed  Amended  section  10  (•) 
of  the  act  tf>eclflcally  providet  whot  thlt 
court  deems  to  be  the  only  way  State  su* 
thoiittet  can  be  vetted  with  authority  now 
within  the  exclutlve  purview  of  the  act.  Un- 
let* and  until  there  it  an  exprett  ceding  of 
Jurltdlctlon  to  a  proper  State  agency,  exclu- 
bive  Jurisdiction  remains  In  the  Federal  agen- 
cy. For  take  of  order  tuch  mutt  be  true. 
Otherwise,  an  Interminable  problem  of  deter- 
mining Jurisdiction  would  exist,  throwing 
needless  confusion  into  an  area  clearly  pre- 
empted  by  Congress"    (225  F.  2d   659.   653). 

Thus,  In  Utah,  depending  upon  whether 
the  issue  was  before  a  State  or  a  Federal 
court,   different  results    would   be  obtained. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Guss  case,  reversed  the  Judgment  of  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  should  have 
before  it  the  facts  of  the  Utah  case  so  it  may 
be  seen  Just  what  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed.  The  best  recital  of  the 
charges  and  rulings  is  set  forth  in  the  inter- 
mediate report  of  Trial  Examiner  Robert  J. 
Shaughnessy : 

"THE    UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICES 

"1.  The  discharges 
"1.  Charles  Illsley  was  employed  by  the 
respondent  ^  In  October  of  1953.  The  fol- 
lowing month  he  signed  a  union-authoriza- 
tion card.  He  became  active  Immediately  in 
promoting  the  union  among  fellow  em- 
ployees.    He  acted  as  the  union  observer  at 


'  At  the  hearing  before  the  Utah  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Photo  Sound  Products 
Manufacturing  Co.  (the  appellant  herein) 
was  designated  as  the  respondent,  and 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  CIO.  was 
designated  as  the  claimant  and  petitioner. 
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the  time  of  the  NLRB  election.  He  later 
became  a  member  of  the  union  negotiating 
committee  and  grievance  comnxlttee.  Ho 
participated  In  virtually  all  negotiations  that 
were  held  between  the  company  and  the 
union  until  negotiations  ceased.  Illsley  waa 
discharged  In  August  1954  after  negotiations 
bad  broken  off  and  the  NLHB  had  refused 
to  Issue  a  complaint. 

"After  the  advent  of  the  organization  cam- 
paign It  seems  from  all  the  evidence  that  a 
general  attitude  of  antiunion  conduct  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  management  toward  the 
Infant  union.  Negotiations  were  not  satis- 
factory. The  respondent  failed  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  union  for 
meetings  or  discussions  on  grievances.  Since 
Mr.  Illsley  was  spearheading  tlie  union  move- 
ment In  all  these  fields.  It  follows  that  be- 
cause of  the  general  antiunion  attitude  of 
the  respondent  they  were  moat  anxious  to  bce 
him  disclinrged. 

•In  point  of  seniority  In  his  classincatlon 
he  was  the  oldest  employee  of  the  respond- 
ent. His  successor  was  another  employee  of 
the  respondent  that  did  not  worlc  for  Photo 
Sound  but  an  entirely  separate  operation  that 
the  respondent  maintained  elsewhere. 

"The  referee  finds  and  concludes  that 
Charles  Illsley  was  discharged  solely  becnus« 
of  his  activities  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
complainant  union. 

"2.  Gary  Watrous  was  employed  as  a  clerk 
and  stock -record  keeper  In  the  production 
•hop  and  had  been  so  employed  since  July 
IS,  1053,  Mr.  Watrous  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  union  at  which  the  respondent's 
manager,  Mr.  Oarber,  spoke.  He  had  met  In 
cars  outside  respondent's  place  of  business 
with  the  union  representative,  Mr.  Mullet. 
and  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Oarber,  who 
also  knew  the  request  for  meetings  were 
reasonable  as  to  number,  time,  and  place. 
For  tliese  rea^ions  the  record  supports  a  land- 
ing that  the  respondent  hns  since  on  or  before 
refused  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  duly 
designated  representatives  of  their  em- 
ployees." 

The  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board,  on  June 
21,  1955.  affirmed  the  trial  examiner's  rulings 
and  adopted  as  its  own  the  findings  of  facts 
as  made  In  the  Intermediate  report  aiid 
recommended    order. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  March 
25.  1957,  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking  for  the 
Court,  stated : 

"We  are  told  by  appellee  that  to  deny  the 
State  Jurisdiction  here  will  create  a  vast 
no  man's  land,  subject  to  regulation  by  no 
agency  or  court.  We  are  told  by  appellant 
that  to  grant  Jurisdiction  would  produce 
confusion  and  conflicts  with  Federal  policy. 
Unfortunately,  both  may  be  right.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Congress  has  expressed 
Its  Judgment  In  favor  of  uniformity.  Since 
Congress'  power  In  the  area  of  commerce 
among  the  States  is  plenary.  Its  Judgment 
must  be  respected  whatever  policy  objections 
there  may  be  to  creation  of  a  no  man's  land. 

"Congress  is  free  to  change  the  situation 
at  will.  In  1954  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  no  man's  land  and  proposed 
an  amendment  which  would  have  empowered 
State  courts  and  agencies  to  act  upon  the 
National  Board's  declination  or  JurLsdlction. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can 
greatly  reduce  the  area  of  the  no  man's  land 
by  reasserting  its  Jurisdiction  and,  where 
States  have  brought  their  labor  laws  Into 
conformity  with  Federal  policy,  by  ceding 
Jurisdiction  under  section  10  (a).  The  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees 
shortly  before  the  1954  revUions  of  the  Jur- 
isdictional standards  Indicates  that  its  rea- 
sons for  making  that  change  were  not  basi- 
cally budgetary.  They  had  more  to  do  with 
the  Board's  concept  of  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  It  should  devote  Ite  attention. 


"The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Utah   Is   reversed." 

The  result  of  this  decision,  therefore,  was 
to  recognize  that  the  United  Steel  Workers 
had  been  aggrieved  but  to  deny  them  a  forum 
In  which  to  seek  redress. 

It  Is  a  bit  Ironical  that  I  am  here  today 
citing  the  Ouss  case  as  a  reason  for  adoption 
by  this  conunlttee  of  the  language  of  my 
bill  S.  1723  since  the  Supreme  Court  In  de- 
ciding the  Ouss  case  cited  this  language 
from  the  Senate  bill  S.  2650  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress as  a  reason  for  its  decision.  That 
language  and  tlie  text  of  S.  1723  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

I  refer  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Cburf* 
opinion  and  footnote  No.  16: 

"In  1954  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  recognized  the  existence 
of  a  'no  man's  land'  and  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  have  empowered 
State  courts  and  ngc?nclos  to  act  upon  the 
National  Board's  declination  of  Jurisdiction. 

"The  effect  •  •  •  of  the  Board  s  policy  of 
refusing  to  assert  Its  Jurisdiction  has  been 
to  create  a  legal  vacuum  or  'no  man's  land' 
with  respect  to  cases  over  which  the  Board, 
In  Its  discretion,  has  refused  to  assert  Juris- 
diction. In  these  cases  the  situation  seems 
to  b«  that  the  Board  will  not  assert  Juris- 
diction, the  States  are  forbidden  to  do  so, 
and  the  Injured  parties  are  deprived  of  any 
forum  In  which  to  seek  relief"  iS.  Rept  No. 
1211,  83d  Cong  ,  3d  sess.,  p  IB) .  The  minority 
Agreed  that  "When  the  Federal  B  mrd  refuses 
to  take  a  case  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
State  agencies  or  courts  are  nevertheless 
without  power  to  take  jurlsdlctKn,  since 
the  dispute  Is  covered  by  the  Federal  act, 
even  though  the  Federal  Board  drclines  to 
apply  the  act.  There  Is  thus  a  hiatus — a 
no  man's  land' — in  which  the  Federal  Board 
dfcllnes  to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Slate  agencies  and  courts  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion" (id.,  pt.  2,  p.  14).  The  committees 
bill,  S.  2850  was  recommitted  (Conokm- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.   100.  pt    S.  p.  6203). 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  appearance  completes  a 
360'  rldo  on  this  merry-go-round.  This  lan- 
guage has  gone  from  the  committee  to  the 
Court  and  back  to  the  committee. 

As  the  committee  is  aware  Utah  is  1  of 
10  States  having  State  lal>or  boards.  8  1723 
13  so  drafted  as  to  provide  a  forum  for  all 
.Tggrleved  parties  denied  Jurisdiction  before 
the  NLRB. 

In  Utah  and  nine  other  States  the  remedy 
will  commence  with  the  State  board  and  In 
those  other  States  not  now  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  State  board  the  remedy  shall 
commence  with  the  State  courts. 

I  have  heard  no  objection  to  the  proposal 
to  rescue  these  people  from  this  legal  "no 
man's  land."  I  sincerely  believe  this  Ineq- 
uity will  be  corrected.  I  can't  urge  too 
strongly  that  It  l>e  done  now  while  there  Is 
yet  time  to  obtain  approval  from  the  other 
House,  before  adjournment. 

My  bill  is  a  suggested  solution.  Senator 
IvBS,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  also  has  a  proposal  to  remedy 
this  defect  pending  before  the  committee. 
I  leave  It  to  the  discretion  of  you  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  who  are  experts  In 
this  field  the  difficult  Job  of  deciding  upon 
the  preferential  language. 

TRTJSTTESHTT 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  mentioned  that 
1  intended  to  address  the  subcommittee  on 
another  area  of  much-needed  labor  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  problem  that  arose 
recently  In  Utah  regarding  trusteeship.  The 
subcommittee  heard  at  length  yesterday 
from  Professor  Cox,  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
a  recognized  gentleman  In  the  field  of  labor 
law.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  question  of  trusteeships  and 
abuses  possible  thereunder. 

Recently  In  Utah  certain  members  of  local 
222   of   the  International  Teamsters  Union 


became  vocal  on  the  abuses  perpetrated 
under  the  trusteeship  that  hae  existed  over 
their  local  for  20  years.  Out  of  expressions 
of  concern  voiced  by  one  such  memt>er  came 
a  threat  delivered  to  him  In  typical  gangland 
style  which  caused  him  to  employ  counsel. 
That  threat  Is  the  subject  of  a  letter  dated 
April  25.  1958.  addreased  by  the  attorney  to 
Senator  McCuoxan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  letter  points  up  more 
clearly  than  anything  I  could  say  as  to  the 
general  need  fur  this  type  uf  legislation.  I 
do  wish  to  &fX  that  the  chairman  carry 
with  him  to  Senator  McCi-uxam  the  most 
sincere  request  that  Mr  Plenklntons  prob- 
lem receive  prompt  attention  by  the  Backet* 
Committee. 

I'm  requesting  of  Senator  McCi.kixan  that 
a  staff  Investigator  be  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  speak  with  Mr  Plenklnton  and  five  others 
whom  I  have  named  In  my  letter  to  the 
Senator. 

All  6  of  these  men  are  members  of  local 
322  of  the  tenm«lers  union  and  will  testify 
to  abuses  In  their  local.  If  called  upon  by 
the  committee 

When  asked  for  the  name  of  the  trustee 
of  their  local,  these  men  were  unable  to  reply. 
A  call  to  the  Industrial  relations  office  de- 
vel  ped  that  the  present  trustee  Is  a  fellow 
residing  In  Loe  Angeles. 

This  sltuniton  has  existed  for  30  years. 
and  the  memt>ers  of  this  local  need  help  In 
getting  control  of  their  union  where  11  be- 
longs— In  the  hands  of  the  Utah  member- 
ship 

I  recommend  no  langvinge  to  correct  this 
and  other  abuses  perpetrated  under  extended 
truBteeshlp.  but  I  do  requeet  that  the  com- 
ml'tee  members  consider  this  example  when 
drafting  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  tr\isteeshlp. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  theee  six  team- 
ster members  will  be  happy  to  appear  at  the 
subcommittee's  request  Lf  their  testimony 
would  be  of  further  enlightenment. 

I  know  I  express  their  appreciation  along 
with  cny  own  when  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  members  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear TJiese  Teamsters  Join  me  likewise  In 
pleading  fur  remedial  legislation  which  must 
start  in  this  subcummlttee. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted,  and  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

Amenduknt  to  S    3974 — Analysis 

I  would  like  to  undertake  an  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  be  made  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  closing  the  major  loopholes 
In  the  present  secondary  boycott  section  of 
the  National  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act. 

As  you  all  know,  the  present  law  attempts 
to  deal  with  secondary  boycotts  presently 
regulated  In  part  by  section  8  (b)  (4).  It  is 
this  section  that  my  amendment  (J-12-68H 
would  change. 

Subsection  (4)  :  Subsection  (4)  of  the 
present  law  contains  four  prohibitions.  In 
order  to  read  and  understand  those  four 
prohibitions  It  Is  necessary  to  read  each  one 
by  going  back  to  section  8  (b)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  or  Its  agents."  Then 
read  subsection  (4)  which  presently  reada. 
"to  engage  in,  or  to  Induce  or  encourage  the 
employees  of  any  employer  to  engage  In,  a 
strike  or  a  concerted  refusal  In  the  course  of 
their  employment  to  use.  manufacttire.  proc- 
ess, transport,  or  otherwise  handle  or  work 
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on  any  goods,  articles,  materials,  or  commod- 
ities or  to  perform  any  services,  where  an 
object  thereof  Is:" 

But  my  proposal  amends  In  part  the  latter 
quotation.  It  also  amends  certain  para- 
graphs of  such  sutjeectlon  and  adds  two 
additional  paragraphs. 

Tlius  on  line  7  of  my  amendment  the  new 
subsection  (4)  appears.  It  would  revise 
Taft-Hartley  to  read: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization  or  Its  agents — 

"(4 1  To  exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  threaten 
to  exert  (regardless  of  the  provisions  In  any 
collective  bargaining  or  other  contract) 
against  an  employer,  or  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer, economic  or  any  other  type  of  coer- 
cion, by  picketing  or  by  any  other  means, 
where  an  objection  thereof  Is  •   •    •." 

This  Is  at  once  a  simplification  and  an  ex- 
tension of  subsection  (4).  It  is  my  Intent 
that  the  general  prohibition  against  the  exer- 
tion of  pressure,  economic  or  otherwise,  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  the  Inducement 
and  encouragement  of  employees  to  refuse 
to  perform  work  as  set  forth  In  the  present 
act  It  also  covers  any  other  type  of  union 
activity  which  exerts  pressure  against  an 
employer  or  employeee  of  an  employer  as  I 
will  hereafter  discuss  In  greater  detail.  It 
also  Is  designed  to  cloee  five  of  the  present 
Taft-Hartley  secondary  boycott  loopholes, 
which  I  sball  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

MOT    CAROO 

Note  the  parenthetlcsl  expression  on  llns 
8  page  I,  and  line  1.  page  2,  which  reads: 
"(regardless  of  the  provisions  In  any  collec- 
tive bsrgalning  or  other  contract) ." 

TTils  would  outlaw  the  making  of  the  so- 
called  hot-cargo  secondary -boycott  clauses 
now  used  so  extensively  by  the  teamsters 
and  building  trades  unions.  Among  the 
building  trades,  these  ty{>es  of  boycott 
clauses  are  known  as  "sundard  form  of 
agreement"  clauses 

In  effect  these  clauses  permit  unionized 
employees  to  refuse  to  handle  goods  labeled 
as  "unfair"  or  "hot"  by  the  union.  They  are 
Intended  to  serve  as  a  defense  to  an  other- 
wise unlawful  Inducement  of  neutral  em- 
ployees to  enforce  a  secondary  Ixjycott.  Hot 
cargo  may  be  used  to  force  the  unionization 
of  the  employees  of  a  secondary  employer  or 
used  to  bring  pressure  on  a  secondary  em- 
ployer who  Is  having  a  labor  dispute. 

With  a  hot-cargo  clause,  a  union  official 
may  order  an  employer,  under  the  threat  of 
a  strike,  to  stop  doing  business  with  another 
employer. 

Here  Is  how  it  has  worked  in  two  well- 
known  situatlotui.  When  the  employees  of 
the  Galveston  Truck  Lines,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
refused  to  Join  the  Teamsters  Union,  the 
vmlon  applied  pressure  on  Interline  carriers 
in  Oklahoma  City  not  to  accept  freight  from 
Galveston  unless  Galveston  employees  Joined 
the  teamsters. 

TTie  Immediate  victims  of  such  action, 
aside  from  the  employees  of  Galveston  Truck 
Lines,  whose  Jobs  were  Imperiled,  were  the 
scores  of  Houston  firms  who  ship  via  Gal- 
veston Truck  Lines.  Their  freight  was  tied 
up  because  workmen  hundreds  of  miles  away 
In  another  city  refused  to  move  It. 

As  for  the  building  trades  use  of  such 
clauses,  let's  Icxik  to  Baltimore.  Here  the 
unions  sought  to  force  all  unionized  con- 
tractors not  to  do  business  with  contractors 
whose  employees  did  not  want  to  Join  the 
btilldlng  trades  union.  In  other  words, 
unionized  general  contractors  could  not  hire 
nonunion  subcontractors,  and  unionized  sub- 
contractors could  not  work  for  nonunion 
general  contractors. 

KKPUjm  ntKsstru 
Subsection  (4).  In  line  1,  page  2,  refers 
to  the  exertion  of  economic  coercion  and 
pressure  against  an  employer.  This  is  a 
change  from  the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  close  another  major  boycott  loophole.    The 


present  act  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  Induce  or  encourage  em- 
ployees of  any  employer  to  commit  a  sec- 
ondary boycott.  Nothing  is  said  about  in- 
ducement of  employers. 

Union  officials  have  grasped  at  this  lan- 
guage defect  to  bypass  the  employee  and 
threaten  the  employer  with  labor  trouble 
unless  he  stops  doing  business  with  another 
firm.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  courts  have  Interpreted  such  action 
as  beyond  the  statute. 

The  typical  example  of  such  a  loophole  is 
the  now  famous  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  case 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Burt  has  a  union-shop  con- 
tract with  the  United  Steelworkers  and  has 
had  such  an  agreement  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  sheet -metal  workers  would  like  to 
represent  Burt's  employees.  Their  way  of 
trying  to  persuade  Burt  employees  to  switch 
unions  is  to  put  pressure  on  Burt,  the  em- 
ployer. Until  now,  their  activity  has  been 
regarded  as  beyond  the  prohibitions  of 
Taft-Hartley. 

The  sheet -metal  sgents  will  approach 
contractors  and  architects — they  stay  away 
from  the  workmen — and  hint  that  there 
may  be  "trouble"  on  any  construction  Job 
in  which  Burt  products  are  specified.  This 
secondary-boycott  threat  usually  Is  enough 
to  make  an  architect  avoid  ordering  Burt 
products. 

It  Is  true  that  a  complaint  has  been  issued 
by  ths  KLRB  in  ths  Burt  case  after  an 
11 -year  boycott,  but  It  is  problematical 
whether  the  Board  action  will  be  success- 
ful. In  any  event.  It  should  be  made  clearly 
a  violstlon  by  statute. 

coNcnrxD  Acnvmn  ako  coukse  or 

EMPLOTMENT 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  language  in  my 
amendment.  When  you  compare  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (4)  with  the  present 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (4)  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  a  careful  reading  will  note  the  dele- 
tion of  two  phrases.  It  Is  from  these  2 
phrases,  now  found  In  the  present  bill,  that 
we  have  2  more  boycott  loopholes. 

Subsection  (4)  of  the  present  law  makes 
tt  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to 
"engage  In.  or  to  Induce  or  encourage  the 
employees  of  any  employer  to  engage  In,  a 
strike  or  a  concerted  refusal  In  the  course  of 
their  employment"  to  handle  the  goods  of 
another  firm. 

Note  the  terms  "concerted  refusal"  and 
"In  the  course  of  their  employment."  These 
terms  have  given  rise  to  boycott  loopholes, 
and  they  are  deleted  from  subsection  (4) 
of  my  amendment. 

CONCERTiaJ 

The  word  "concerted"  has  been  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  famous  1951 
International  Rice  Milling  Co.  case  to  mean 
that  the  Inducement  of  a  single  or  key  em- 
ployee not  to  do  business  with  another  per- 
son does  not  violate  the  act. 

To  make  the  secondary  boycott  Illegal,  the 
union  must  encourage  concerted  or  group 
action  by  the  employees  of  a  neutral  em- 
ployer. 

Yet  from  practical  experience,  we  know 
that  the  inducement  of  a  single  employee, 
perhaps  a  key  employee,  can  be  enough  to 
ehut  down  a  Job  or  cause  enough  difficulty 
for  the  employer  and  the  other  employees  to 
make  the  neutral  employer  give  In  to  the 
union  and  go  along  with  the  secondary  boy- 
cott. 

The  second  deletion  Is  the  phrase  "course 
of  employment."  This  phrase  has  resulted  in 
an  Important  loophole.  It  works  in  this 
manner.  In  those  situations  where  workers 
have  not  yet  been  hired,  the  Inducement  of 
those  workers  not  to  go  to  work  for  a  par- 
ticular employer  Is  not  considered  by  the 
Labor  Board  a  violation  of  the  present  act. 
It  is  particularly  effective  when  the  union, 
usually  through  a  hiring  liali,  controls  the 


labor  ripply  for  an  Industry  in  a  particular 
community.  The  union  hiring  hall  may  tell 
a  contractor  it  does  not  have  men  available, 
or  that  the  men  will  not  be  assigned  to  work 
on  a  certain  Job  because  the  union  objects  to 
some  company  with  whom  the  contractor  is 
doing  business. 

In  such  cases,  employees  of  the  contractor 
and  employees  of  the  manufacturer  lose 
work,  and  one  or  both  of  the  employers  may 
have  their  business  destroyed. 

This  loophole  was  created  by  the  NLRB  In 
1953  In  the  Jollet  Contractors  case.  Altliough 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals  (seventh  circuit) 
has  approved  the  Board's  decision,  I  under- 
stand a  new  case  is  now  before  the  NLRB  on 
this  very  point. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  the  famous  Burt  case 
in  Akron.  When  It  Is  known  that  Burt  prod- 
ucts are  to  go  into  a  Job,  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  advises  it  will  dispatch  no 
sheet  metal  workers  to  the  Job  site  if  Burt 
products  are  there.  There  Is  an  Inducement 
by  the  union  of  employees  not  to  work,  but 
the  action  is  not  illegal,  because  the  em- 
ployees are  not  at  work  when  so  induced. 
Because  they  are  not  "In  the  course  of  their 
employment,"  there  is  no  illegal  boycott. 
The  effect,  however,  is  the  same, 

•KCONOABT  CONSUMBI  BOTCOTTC 

Another  type  of  economic  pressure  not 
covered  by  the  present  language  of  Taft- 
Hartley's  section  8  (b)  (4)  is  the  secondary 
consumer  or  customer  boycott. 

A  union  can  apparently  picket  the  cus- 
tomer entrances  of  a  retail  store  which  is 
carrying  s  product  manufactured  by  a  com- 
pany with  which  a  union  has  a  primary 
dispute.  Similarly  a  union  can  organize  a 
consumer  or  customer  boycott  against  a  soft 
drink  distributing  company  merely  because 
that  company  advertises  on  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  or  In  a  newspaper  with  which 
the  union  has  a  primary  dispute.  These  are 
examples  of  secondary  customer  or  consumer 
boycotts.  They  are  a  potent  form  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  and  are  Intended  to  be  made 
unlawful  by  the  language  of  my  amendment. 

A  current  case  Involves  station  WKRG  and 
■WKRG-TV  In  Mobile,  Ala.  A  union  which 
lost  an  election  Immediately  began  picketing 
the  stations,  and  also  Is  attempting  to  bring 
economic  pressure  on  sponsors  who  continue 
to  advertise  on  the  stations.  They  threatened 
the  sponsors  with  loss  of  business. 

Thus  subsection  (4)  is  designed  to  cure 
five  of  the  major  secondary  boycott  loop- 
holes. Now,  permit  me  to  take  up  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  bill. 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  :  On  line  4  of  page  2, 
you  will  find  subsection  (A).     It  reads: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  or  its  agents — (4)  to 
exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  threaten  to  exert 
(regardless  of  the  provisions  in  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  contract)  against 
an  employer,  or  employees  of  an  employer, 
economic  or  any  other  tjrpe  of  coercion,  by 
picketing  or  by  any  other  means,  where  an 
object  thereof  is — 

"(A)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  or  self-employed  person  to  Join 
any  labor  or  employer  organization." 

This  is  pretty  much  of  a  repeat  of  the 
present  subsection  (A)  of  the  present  law, 
except  that  It  Is  simplified  and  except  that 
the  opening  three  words  of  the  present  law 
which  read  "(A)  forcing  or  requiring"  are 
changed  In  my  bill  to  "causing  or  attempting 
to  cause." 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  insure 
the  full  effectuation  of  the  legislative  In- 
tent to  eliminate  secondary  boycotts.  Once 
the  factor  of  unlawful  coercion  has  been 
found,  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is  not  to  be 
frustrated  because  it  might  conceivably  be 
said  that  the  objective  of  the  coercion  was 
merely  to  Induce  or  cause  a  certain  course 
of  action  rather  than  to  force  or  require  it. 

There  is  no  other  change  in  the  meaning 
or  Interpretation  of   (A). 
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Section  8  (b)  (4)  (B)  :  Subsection  (B)  on 
line  7  of  page  2.  like  subsection  (4)  Is  tbe 
heart  of  the  amendment.  It  attempts  to 
close  three  secondary  boycott  loopholes.  It 
would  read : 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  or  Its  agents — (4)  to 
exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  threaten  to  exert 
(regardless  of  the  provisions  in  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  contract)  against 
an  employer,  or  employees  of  an  employer, 
economic  or  any  other  type  of  coercion,  by 
picketing  or  by  any  other  means,  wliere  au 
object  thereof  is — 

"(B)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  an 
employer  or  other  person  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  any  ether  person." 

Again  the  words  "causing  or  attempting  to 
cause"  are  substituted  for  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  language  which  Introduces  each  sub- 
section, "forcing  or  requiring." 

DEFINITION    LOOPHOLE 

Note  the  use  of  the  word  "person"  In  sub- 
section (B) .  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  phr;u-.e 
"employees  of  any  employer."  This  Is  de- 
signed to  halt  the  NLRB'a  Interpretation  of 
the  present  act  permitting  secondary  boy- 
cotts to  be  used  on  agricultural  workers, 
rallrond  employees.  lndei)endpnt  contrftctora. 
and  the  employees  of  poUUcal  subdivisions  of 
tlie  State. 

The  NLRB  permits  such  secondary  boycotts 
When  it  contends  that  the  words  "employee" 
and  "employer"  are  limited  in  their  meaning 
to  the  technical  definition  of  these  words 
found  In  section  2  of  the  present  act.  Sec- 
tion 2  excludes  from  Taft-Hartley  railroad 
and  agrlcultur.ll  workers,  independent  con- 
tractors and  the  employees  of  city,  county, 
and  State  governments. 

This  exclusion  was  Intended  by  Congress 
to  bar  tlie  NLJiB  fiom  regulating  the  labor 
relations  of  these  employees.  It  did  not  In- 
tend to  exclude  such  employees  from  being 
used  as  secondary  boycott  tools. 

The  United  States  rifih  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  twice  afliiined  this  view  and  or- 
dered the  NLRB  to  halt  secondary  boycotts 
involving  railroad  employees. 

In  the  International  Rice  Milling  rase  of 
1951  and  In  tiie  more  recent  W.  T  Smith 
Lumt)er  Co.  case  involving  employees  of  the 
L.  &  N.  Railroad,  the  woodworkers  union 
sought  to  prevent  L.  &  N.  employees  from 
serving  the  Smith  Lumber  Co..  because  of  a 
dispute  the  woodwoikers  had  with  Smith. 

The  Labor  Board  acknoweldges  the  fifth 
circuit's  view  only  In  the  geographic  areas 
within  the  ourfs  Jurisdiction.  In  other 
areas,  the  Board  recuses  to  halt  such  sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

EMPLOYER    PRESSURE 

Sxibsectlon  (B)  also  covers  the  "pressure 
upon  employers"  loophole  in  the  pre.'ient  law. 
as  explained  in  my  reference  to  subsection 
(4K  Note  that  subsection  (B)  refers  to 
"cause  an  employer"  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness. This  strengthens  the  attempt  to  close 
this  particular  loophole. 

AMBULATOUY  PICKETINO 

Another  major  dixlge  of  the  boycott  pro- 
hibitions in  Taft-Hartley  is  the  use  of  am- 
bulatory or  roving  sltuB  picketing.  This 
technique  generally  Involves  pickets  follow- 
ing a  truck  of  the  primary  employer  and 
picketing  the  truck  when  it  stops  to  make  a 
dcllvciv.  The  effect  is  economic  pressure  or 
loss  tothe  neutral  secondary  employer  and 


his  employees.  In  the  1949  S<-hultz  Refrlg 
erated  Service  Co.  c&se.  the  NLRB  found  such 
boycott  activity  beyond  the  scope  of  Taft- 
Hartley.  The  theory  was  lliat  the  truck  was 
an  extension  of  the  primary  employers 
premises. 

Although  the  NLRB  in  more  recent  cases 
has  since  limited  the  broad  holding  of  its 
Schulla  decision,  legUlatlon  Is  necessary  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  halt  secondary  boycotts. 


I  believe  the  present  law.  If  pre, per ly  In- 
terpreted, adequately  covers  ambulatory 
picketing  as  an  Illegal  secondary  boycott. 
But  to  remove  all  doubt  and  prohibit  such 
boycotts  where  neutrals  are  concerned.  th« 
word  "person"  in  subsection  (B)   is  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  phrase  "cease  do- 
ing business  with"  Is  used  in  place  of  the 
somewhat  more  elaborate  wording  in  the 
TaXt-Hartley  Act.  The  change  Is  for  pur- 
puses  of  slmpliflcation  and  clarity  only.  It 
is  nut  Intended  to  suggest  a  more  re*.trictive 
application. 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  :  This  section  at  line 
10  on  page  2  of  the  amendment  is  virtually 
Identical  to  section  8  (b)  (4)  (B)  of  the 
present  law.  The  only  chan';:e  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  introductory  words  "causing 
or  attempting  to  cause"  fur  the  present  "forc- 
ing or  requiring." 

I  believe  iU  language  Is  self-explanatory  In 
that  It  makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  union  to  cause  nu  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  a  union  unless  that  union  has 
been  certified  as  the  legal  bargaining  ngcnt 
for  the  employees. 

RF.COGNITION    PICKCTINC, 

S-ctlon  8  (b)  (4)  (D)  :  This  new  section 
at  line  15.  page  2.  would  read: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  or  Its  agents  (4)  to 
exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  threaten  to  exert 
(regardless  of  the  provisions  In  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  contract)  against  an 
employer,  or  employees  of  an  employer,  eco- 
nomic or  any  other  type  of  coercion,  by 
picketing  or  by  any  other  means,  where  an 
object  thereof  Is — 

"(D)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  to  interfere  with  his  employees' 
r  ght  to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining  a  labor 
organization  as  set  forth  in  8«>ctlon  7." 

Tills  new  section  In  my  amendment  Is 
aimed  at  sloi)plng  recognition  picketing. 
The  language  is  not  found  la  Uie  present 
Tuft-Hartley  boycott  section.  It  is  designed 
to  prohibit  union  ofTlcials  from  forcing  au 
employer,  via  economic  pressure  on  hU  busi- 
nets.  to  interfere  wltli  Ula  employee*'  rlglit 
to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining  a  union  lhi.s. 
of  course.  Is  the  cornerstone  of  both  the 
Wagner  and  Taft-HarUey  AcU. 

It  follows  that.  If  a  union  has  the  power 
to  compel  an  employer  to  recogni/e  it  us  the 
bargaining  agent,  the  employees  of  that  em- 
ployer win  be  forced  to  be  represented  by  that 
union,  whether  they  prefer  that  particular 
union  or  no  union. 

Neither  a  company  nor  a  union  should 
have  the  power  to  force  a  bargaining  agent 
upon  employees  unless  the  employees  want 
such  an  agent.  Again  It  follows  that  an 
employer  should  be  free  from  3uch  economic 
coercion  as  the  secondary  boycott  to  compel 
him  to  interfere  with  Uie  rights  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

ORO\NIZATIONAL    PICKCTINO 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  (E)  :  This  also  !.•!  a  new 
section.  It  Is  found  at  line  19.  page  2,  of  the 
amendment.  It  Is  designed  to  halt  organiza- 
tional picketing,  and  It  would  read: 

"It  shall  bo  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  l:il)or  org;inl?allon  or  its  agents  (4)  to 
exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  thrriilen  to  exert 
(regardie-a  of  the  provisions  in  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  contract  against  an 
employer,  or  employees  of  an  employer,  eco- 
nomic or  any  other  type  of  coercion,  by 
picketing  or  by  any  other  means,  where  an 
object  thereof  Is — 

"(E)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  em- 
ployees to  Join  or  refuse  to  Join  a  labor 
organization  except  as  provided  in  the  first 
proviso  to  section  8  (a)    (3) ." 

The  purpose  of  this  section  (E)  l«  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  economic  coercion  against 
an  employer  where  an  object  Is  the  causing 
of  employees  to  Join  or  refuse  to  Join  a  labor 
organization.  It  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
right  to  negotiate  a  union  shop  contract. 


The  present  law  provides  means  for  unions 
to  organize  employees  and  it  provides  for 
elections  to  determine  union  representation. 
Picketing  should  not  be  used  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  already  prescribed  procedure*. 

In  theory  there  la  a  hairline  difference 
between  recognition  and  organisational 
picketing,  but  the  practical  effect  la  the 
same.  The  picket  line  Is  present  In  both 
varieties. 

Here  again  organizational  picketing,  like 
recognition  picketing.  Is  closely  related  to 
the  secondary  boycott;  thus.  Its  Inclusion  In 
the  amendment. 

If  a  union  falls  to  persuade  employees  to 
Join  Its  organization.  It  mny  place  a  picket 
line  before  the  employer's  place  of  business 
so  as  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  employer  to 
coerce  his  employees  to  Join  that  union. 
This  picket  line  can  be  the  foundation  for  a 
secondary  boycott,  and.  In  many  Instances, 
the  picket  line  will  be  extended  to  the  prem- 
ises of  neutral  secondary  employers. 

JURISDICTIONAL  DISPtTTES 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  (F)  :  ThU  section,  begin- 
ning at  line  22  on  page  2  is,  except  for  the 
first  three  words,  exactly  the  sanie  as  that 
contained  in  section  8  (b)  (4)  (D)  of  Uie 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  Is  In  line  with  the 
sai;ie  changes  iiiade  In  the  other  sections. 

INJUNCTIONS 

ParafTsph  (b>.  line  12.  page  S  Lines  11 
through  30  on  page  3  merely  bring  the  pres- 
ent si-ctlon  10  (1)  of  Taft-UiurUey— the  In- 
junction section — Into  conformity  wUh  the 
changes  and  new  Uufalr  Uibor  practice  sec- 
tions of  the  amendment.  Tliere  is  no 
change  In  the  basic  principles  of  sectli>n  10 
(1)  providing  for  NI>RD  priority  status  fyr 
secondary  boycott  charges  and  for  Injunc- 
tions to  halt  secondary  boycotts. 

DAMAOK    SCITS 

raragrnph  (c).  line  21.  page  3  Line  21  tm 
pnK©  3  through  line  5  on  p»Re  4  brlnn^  the 
present  section  S03  (b)  of  tlUe  III  of  Taft- 
Hartley  into  conformity  with  the  rbanfcee 
and  new  unfair  labor  practice  •^•?ctlons  of  the 
amendment  Section  303  (b)  Is  the  section 
which  provldee  for  damages  re«i\ililn(t  from 
secondary  boycott  violations  of  section  • 
(b)  (4).  My  amendment  makes  no  changee 
In  the  principles  set  oat  In  the  present  sec- 
tion 303  (  b)  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  relating  to  secondary  boy- 
cotts was  IK  t  Intended  to.  and  does  not. 
change  existing  law  8<i  far  as  siruck  wr.rk  U 
concerned.  Under  existing  law  If  a  recognlJBetf 
eir  certi.'.ed  union  is  eiiK^'ged  In  a  strike 
against  an  employer,  and  that  employer  pro- 
ceeds to  make  arrangemenu  with  another 
employer  to  have  such  other  employer  per- 
form for  him  the  work  which  his  employees 
would  have  performed,  aiid  the  second  em- 
ployer aware  of  these  facts  performs  the  work, 
the  picketing  by  tlie  union  of  the  second  em- 
ployer Is  not  a  b«r,.nd  iry  boycott.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  second  employer  la 
an  ally  of  the  struck  employer  and  Is  not  a 
neutral.  DoudJ  v.  Mctropoiitan  Federation 
oj  Architecti  {75  P  Supp  G72  (S  D  N  Y.)  »; 
SLRB  V.  Business  Machines  and  Office  Ap- 
pliance Mechanics  i228  F.  (2d)  553  (C.  C.  A. 
2)  cert    den    351  U.  S.  062). 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  customer  makes 
the  arrangements  for  having  the  work  per- 
furmod  by  the  second  employer,  the  picket- 
ing of  the  second  employer  both  under  exist- 
ing law  and  under  my  amendment.  Is  a  sec- 
ondary boycott.  Surely  a  completely  Inde- 
pendent person,  who  may  need  supplies  to 
complete  articles  he  U  manufacturing, 
should  have  a  right  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments to  get  thcpi  from  a  second  employer 
without  harassment  If  the  flrst  employer  1* 
being  struck.  Existing  law  and  my  amend- 
ment also  make  it  unlawful  to  picket  a  eec- 
ond  employer  who  Is  simply  continuing  hie 
normal  relationship  with  the  struck  employ- 
er, performing  no  work  In  excess  of  or  <<  » 
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different  kind  th*n  that  performed  before 
the  strike.  (Metal  Poli^hert  Union  (25 
LRRM    1052)). 

The  PRKSIDINa  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amaend- 
nient  of   the  Senator  from  Utah    [Mr. 

WatkinsI. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  about  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pending  amendment.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  as 
many  Senators  as  possible  present  to 
listen  to  the  discussion.  We  are  faced 
With  a  very  fvmdamental  question,  and 
I  think  Senators  should  know  what  is 
going  on.  We  are  deaUng  with  a  very 
Vital  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
very  vital  element  in  connection  with 
labor  relations.  Therefore,  if  I  may  do 
80  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  ask  the  privilege  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecuon.  the  Senator  may  stiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legLslative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

neall 

Bible 

Bricter 

Bridges 

Bu&h 

Butler 

Byrd 

Cnpchart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Case   S   Dak. 

Cleaves 

Church 

Clarlc 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtu 

Dlrkacn 

Do\iKlas 

Dworshak 

tlasiland 

Ei  lender 

Errln 

Prrar 

Ful  bright 

Gold  water 


Oreen 
Hayden 

Hennlni(S 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoblltceU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jarlls 

Jcnner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Jolintiton.  8  C 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kt-nnedjr 

Kerr 

Knowlsnd 

Kuchel 

LAiiache 

LonK 

MBKnuv>n 

Milone 

Mansfield 

MarUn.  Iowa 

Martin   Pa. 

MrClellan 

kIcNait.ara 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neubenter 

O'Mahoney 

Pas  tore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlre 

Purtell 

ReTerconab 

Robertson 

Russell 

Schocppel 

Smsthers 

Bmlth.  Maine 

Bmlth.  N  J. 

bparknian 

Biennis 

Symln^rton 

TalmadKe 

Thumioud 

Thye 

Watklna 

Wiley 

WtUlams 

Tar  borough 

Young 


Mr.  MANSFIEID  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoRCl 
is  ahsent  on  offlclal  business. 

Mr.  DIPKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  UUh  I  Mr.  BinwittI.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  FlawbebsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachu-setts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall)  arc  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Lancck  1  Is  absent  on  offlclal  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 

Mr  IVES  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  who  is  the  author 
and  sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment, 
were  on  the  floor  while  I  am  speaking. 
It  so  happens  that  he  and  I  for  a  number 
of  years  have  been  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  "no  man's  land." 


It  also  happens  that  I  myself  am  just  as 
much  interested  in  having  the  questlMi 
resolved  as  is  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Perhaps  I  am  more  Interested.  At  least, 
I  am  the  one  who  introduced  the  first  bill 
on  the  subject. 

It  also  happens  that,  so  far  as  the 
interim  report  of  the  select  committee 
is  concerned,  from  which  a  quotation  has 
been  read  in  the  debate.  I  myself  wrote 
the  recommendation  in  that  report  con- 
cerning the  "no  man's  land."  I  wrote 
in  longhand  the  part  which  has  been 
quoted  from  the  report.  I  shall  read  it 
now.  because  it  has  been  quoted  only 
partly.  It  is  the  last  sentence.  This  is 
the  actual  recommendation: 

To  solve  the  no  man's  land  problem,  there- 
fore. It  Is  recommended  that  the  NLRB 
should  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  and,  further,  that  any 
State  or  Territory  should  be  authorized  to 
assume  and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
disputes  over  which  the  Board  declines  Juris- 
diction. 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  some- 
thing about  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  offered.  I  shall 
read  the  language  of  his  amendment. 
It  is  short.  It  can  be  seen  exactly  what 
it  does  and  how  it  fits  into  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent or  b.ir  any  agency,  or  the  courts,  of  any 
State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and  assert- 
ing JurlBdlctlon  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise  has 
declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction. 

That  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  proposed  it.  deals  with  only  a 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  deals  with  the  last  part.  The 
Senator  has  nothing  whatever  in  the 
amendment  which  touches  on  the  flrst 
part,  which  calls  for  the  NLRB  to  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable. 

That  is  particularly  serious  when  we 
realize  that  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment he  is  striking  out  what  is  in  the  bill 
Itself.  I  myself  do  not  wholly  approve  of 
what  is  In  the  bill.  It  is  not  so  strong  as 
I  would  like  It  to  be.  It  does  not  do  what 
I  would  like  it  to  do.  That  is  why  I  am 
offering  a  substitute  amendment.  In 
other  words.  I  am  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion in  the  bill  as  I  would  deal  with  the 
question  if  I  were  In  the  committee.  The 
proposal  in  the  biU,  section  602,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  36,  it  will  be  noted,  is  a 
little  vague.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
Board  to  do  anything.  Theoretically,  it 
calls  upon  the  Board  to  do  as  much  as  it 
can.  But  the  question  of  how  far  the 
Board  will  be  able  to  go  is  left  to  the 
Board's  discretion, 

I  like  language  a  little  stronger  than 
that,  and  I  think  we  are  obligated  to  pro- 
vide something  stronger  than  that.  That 
is  why  I  am  offering  this  substitute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OPPICER  (Mr. 
CmnicH  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Setiator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  tTom 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield- 


Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor's   amendment    do    with    reference 

to 

Mr.  IVES.  I  have  not  yet  offered  the 
amendment;  but  I  shall  do  so  in  a 
moment  or  two.  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  well. 
Mr.  IVES.    I  am  about  to  offer  the 
amendment.    I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  in  bringing  that  point 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  explaining  the 
background  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  WatkinsI 
and  the  history  of  the  Senate  bills  w  hich 
deal  with  this  question.  I  want  that  to 
be  clear,  so  it  is  understood  that  I  am 
in  sjTnpathy  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  endeavoring  to  do,  although  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  way  he  is  attempting 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  submit  the 
amendment,  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  prop)osed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Watkins.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  602  (a).  Section  14  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  adopt,  by  regulation  or  policy,  standards 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  aU  labor  disputes 
arising  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  the  Board 
is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  any  State  of  Territory  to  cede  to  such 
agency  Jurisdiction  over  any  cases  In 
any  industry  (other  than  mining,  manu- 
facturing, communications,  and  transporta- 
tion except  where  predominantly  local  in 
character)  even  though  such  cases  may  In- 
volve labor  disputes  aflecting  commerce,  tm- 
less  the  provision  of  the  StaU  or  Territorial 
statute  applicable  to  the  detennioation  of 
such  cases  by  such  agency  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  corresponding  provision  of  this  act 
or  has  received  a  construction  Inconslsten* 
therewlth.- 

Sec.  602  (b).  Amend  section  10  (a)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  by 
repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
describe  what  this  amendment  will  do. 

First,  it  will  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Watkins],  for  it  calls  upon  the 
Board  itself  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
which  it  should  meet  as  a  Board  in  deal- 
ing with  these  matters.  In  other  words, 
the  Board  must  assert,  100  percent,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  there  will  be  no  question 
whatever  about  this  matter.  All  of  the 
shady  or  shadowy  or  vague  language  now 
contained  in  the  bill  will  be  eliminated; 
this  amendment  will  repeal  or  eliminate 
all  of  that  language,  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  Itself  would 
do.  This  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  rVES.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  share  my  opinion  that  the 
McClellan  hearings  and  some  of  the 
testimony  adduced  before  our  committee 
show  that  in  this  so-called  no  man's 
land  there  is  an  area  in  which  there  are 
many  shady  dealings,  too;  and  that  in 
this  area  there  are  found  some  of  the 
so-called  sweetheart  dealings  and  some 
of  the  Shefferman  dealings  and  some  of 
the  corruption  on  which  we  are  trying 
to  place  a  check,  by  means  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation;  and  that  we  shall  not 
rectify  that  situation  by  adopting  an 
amendment  of  the  type  of  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  but 
that  we  shall  rectify  it  only  by  means  of 
an  amendment  like  the  one  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  submitted? 

Mr.  IVES.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that 
In  New  York,  for  example,  much  rack- 
eteering of  that  sort  exists.  We  must 
deal  with  it,  and  we  must  eliminate  it. 
The  first  part  of  the  amendment  deals 
with  that  question. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment— that  in  regard  to  turning  over  to 
the  States,  and  so  forth,  the  authority  to 
act  in  these  matters — the  language 
which  follows  the  proviso  is  exactly  the 
language  of  the  proviso  in  section  109  as 
it  now  stands;  there  is  no  difference 
whatever. 

Therefore,  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  here,  namely,  as  to  the  effect  or 
result  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  if  it  were  enacted  into  law.  is 
eliminated.  In  other  words,  if  a  com- 
pany has  plants  in.  let  us  say,  half  a 
dozen  or  eight  States — which  is  not  at  all 
unusual  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  large 
companies — and  if  each  of  those  8  States 
has  a  law  which  deals  with  thi.-.  ques- 
tion, but  which  is  very  different  from 
any  other  law,  no  confusion  will  develop, 
because  the  provision  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  which  is  being  repealed  and  re- 
placed requires  the  cession  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  cases  in  any  industry  as 
to  which  cession  can  be  made,  even 
though  such  cases  may  involve  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce,  unless  the  pro- 
vision of  the  State  or  Territorial  statute 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  such 
cases  by  such  agency  is  inconsistent  with 
the  corresponding  provision  of  this  act — 
that  is  to  say.  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
or  ha^  received  a  construction  inconsist- 
ent therewith. 

In  other  words,  the  cession  of  Juris- 
diction must  be  to  agencies  which  are 
operating  under  laws  which  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  deal  with  the  particular 
subjects  Involved,  and  are  identical  with 
or  closely  enough  identified  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  so  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial difference.  That  provision  will 
eliminate  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  suggested  as  to  many  dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  rVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  Board  will  initially  take  jurisdiction 
of  every  case  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  IVES.  Yes;  if  it  relates  to  or  in- 
volves interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Of  course,  that  Is 
understood-    So.  under  this  amendment. 


the  Board  will  either  decide  the  case  or 
will  refer  it  to  a  State  agency;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  IVES.  It  will  have  to  do  that. 
If  the  State  does  not  have  any  laws  in 
this  field  which  the  agency  could  follow, 
of  course  the  case  could  not  very  well  be 
referred  to  such  a  State  asency. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  understand. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  amendment 
is  as  follows:  "The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  shall  adopt,  by  regulation 
or  policy,"  and  so  forth. 

How  would  the  Senator  from  New 
York  go  about  adopting  something  by 
policy?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "policy"  in  that  connection?  Does 
it  mean  a  policy  established  by  a  line  of 
decisions  which  might  change  at  any 
time?  Does  not  the  Senator  from  New 
York  want  something  more  substantial 
or  definite  than  that?  Why  does  not  he 
use  the  words  "by  regulation"? 

Mr.  IVES.  As  I  understand,  it  could 
not  change  in  any  way  becau.se  it  is  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  right 
along. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  purpo.se  of  the 
amendment  is  to  have  the  Board  take 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  why  does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  York  either  by 
rule  or  by  regulation  specify  the  type  of 
cases  in  the  amendment  itself,  rather 
than  have  the  matter  determined  or 
controlled  by  a  policy  which  might  shift 
from  day  to  day?  Why  not  have  the  law 
provide  a  certainty,  rather  than  have  the 
Board  continue  to  do  what  it  is  doing 
now? 

Mr.  IVES.  It  .seems  to  me  that  under 
this  amendment  there  will  be  certainty. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  certainty  if  the  words  "regulation 
or  policy"  are  u.sed.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  mean  by 
"policy"? 

Mr.  IVES.  Of  course,  all  cases  affect- 
ing commerce  are  covered  by  this. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Of  course  that  is  true. 

Mr.   IVES.     And   the   court  decisions 

will  have  to  determine  the  policy,  under 

the    Board's    decisions,    regardless    of 

whether  jurisdiction  is  ceded. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes;  but  the  Board 
could  adopt  one  policy  today  in  connec- 
tion with  one  case  and  another  policy 
tomorrow  in  connection  with  a  similar 
case.  There  would  be  no  certainty.  In 
other  words,  nobody  would  know  where 
he  was  going  when  he  initiated  a  case. 
Mr.  rVES.  Would  it  make  it  any  sim- 
pler to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  I 
omitted  the  words  "or  policy"? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  it  would. 
Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  by  eliminating  the  two 
words  "or  policy,"  and  striking  out  the 
comma  before  the  word  "by  '  and  the 
comma  following  the  word  "policy." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  one  of  the  reasons 
I  made  the  sugge.stion  is  that  the  present 
Supreme  Court  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
astute  in  interpreting  what  the  Congress 
means.  If  the  words  "or  policy"  were 
used.  I  think  we  would  be  laying  our- 
selves OF>en  to  criticism. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  think  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion is  well  made.  I  am  thankful 
to  him. 


Mr.  President,  the  question  may  be 
raised  that  the  Board  cannot  handle  this 
many  cases.  I  do  not  know,  in  the  f\rst 
instance,  that  the  Board  can  handle  this 
many  cases.  I  tried  my  best  in  all  the 
hearings  I  attended — and  I  attended 
them  when  the  Board  Chairman  ap- 
peared and  the  counsel  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  subcommittee — to  get  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Board  what 
they  needed.  They  indicated  to  me  that 
with  an  additional  appropriation  atxsve 
what  was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— I  think  it  was  $3  million — 
the  Board  could  take  on  20  percent  more 
cases. 

I  asked  the  witnesses  at  that  time 
whether  the  20  percent  would  cover  the 
"no  man's  land"  cases.  They  did  not 
know  how  many  cases  were  in  the  "no 
man's  land '  area.  In  other  words.  I 
dLscovered.  on  Inquiry,  that  nobody  In 
the  United  States,  apparently,  has  any 
idea  what  the  load  of  "no  man's  land  * 
cases  is.  how  many  cases  would  fall  with- 
in that  description,  the  area  it  would 
cover,  or  anything  about  it.  They  did 
not  know. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  it  will 
not  take  the  Board  very  long  to  find  out. 
It  will  not  take  us  very  long  to  aiscerlaln 
whether  the  Board  is  able,  with  this 
additional  appropriation,  to  handle  all 
the  ca.<5es. 

By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  say  the 
appropriation  referred  to  is  not  merely  a 
happy  thought.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  the  question 
has  already  approved  it.  There  is  pro- 
vided $1  '2  million  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate. $13,100,000.  I  think  we  can  hold 
that  Increase,  because  I  believe  the  coun- 
try realizes,  and  I  think  we  can  get  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  realize — I 
am  sure  the  House  will — that  the  amount 
is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  to  have 
a  vital  agency  that  can  do  the  job  it  Is 
supr>osed  to  do.  and  the  failure  to  do  it 
is  raising  Cain  In  our  economy. 

I  am  not  disturbed  about  that  feature 
of  the  question.  I  think  this  is  the  prop- 
er way  to  approach  it.  I  originally  was 
not  for  that  Idea.  I  was  for  the  ap- 
proach the  Senator  from  Utah  is  espous- 
ing. That  approach  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  p3ople  of  the  State  of 
New  York  than  would  the  approach  I 
am  here  proposing :  but  I  am  not  In  the 
Senate  to  participate  in  enacting  legis- 
lation only  for  one  State.  I  want  to  get 
something  In  the  law  which  will  work 
for  the  whole  country,  and  I  believe  my 
amendment  will  do  that.  If  the  State 
of  New  York  is  not  benefited  as  much  by 
this  approach  as  It  would  be  by  the  other 
approach.  It  is  too  bad.  Ultimately,  all 
the  States  will  be  benefited  by  this  kind 
of  approach  and  will  be  satisfied  with  It. 
That  is  the  position  I  am  taking  on  the 
question. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  pref- 


erable to  the  provision  In  the  bill.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  appreciative 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  bringing 
the  amendment  forth.  I  believe  the  pro- 
vision Bugfested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  la  a  better  provision  for  the 
•no  man's  land"'  case«.  I  hope  the  Ben- 
ate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
read  the  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
tliink  it  Is  an  Improvement  over  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill,  but  there  is  one  ques- 
tion In  my  mind.  I  refer  to  a  State 
which  may  not  have  an  agency  with 
which  an  agreement  could  be  made  to 
take  jurisdiction,  under  the  proposal. 

Mr.  IVES.  We  are  In  that  condition 
now.  That  is  why  I  am  saying  the 
State  of  New  York  would  much  prefer 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  because  New  York  still 
operates  under  the  Little  Wagner  Act. 
We  do  not  have  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
New  York  State.  Our  people  in  New 
York  State,  particularly  our  labor  peo- 
ple, would  much  prefer  the  one  we  have. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  at  the  time 
they  were  working  on  the  Little  Wagner 
Act 

Mr.  IVES     That  was  In  1937. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  recalls  that. 
I  think  the  experience  In  New  York 
State  with  that  law  has  been  good,  but 
some  States  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
statute.    We  do  not  have  It  In  my  State. 

Mr.  rVES.  In  other  words,  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
my  own  State  could  not  take  advantage 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  They 
could  not? 

Mr.  IVES.    No. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
responsibility  would  still  rest  with 
the 

Mr.  IVES.  With  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  It  would  be  forced 
to  act.  If  the  Board  wants  to  state  that 
It  cannot  take  all  the  case,  let  it  come 
to  Congress  and  say  so.  and  then  the 
Congress  can  pass  the  kind  of  bill  It 
should  pa.ss  dealing  with  this  question, 
and  It  would  have  information  on  which 
to  act.  Now  we  do  not  have  the  infor- 
mation. I  have  learned  that  much  In 
the  time  I  have  been  studying  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  illogical  position  of  ask- 
ing the  Board  to  take  a  load  when  it 
does  not  have  adequate  personnel,  I 
should  like  to  give  the  figures  on  the 
personnel  of  the  Board. 

In  1949  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  asked  for  2,282  employees.  It  re- 
ceived appropriations  for  1,698.  That 
was  just  2  under  1,700. 

The  next  year  the  appropriations  per- 
mitted the  employment  of  1,462  em- 
ployees. That  was  the  Budget  recom- 
mendation. Actually  the  appropriation 
was  for  a  lesser  numb^. 

The  next  year  the  number  decreased 
to  1,408. 


The  next  year  the  nimiber  was  1,466. 

The  next  year  the  numl?er  was  1.475. 

In  1954  the  nimiber  dropped  to  1.391. 
That  was  with  the  allowance  made  by 
the  President  under  the  Truman  provi- 
sion. The  actual  appropriation  was  for 
somewhat  less  than  that  number. 

The  next  year  the  number  of  em- 
ployees dropped  from  1.391  to  1,198. 

The  next  year  the  number  dropped  to 
1.138. 

The  next  year  the  number  was  1,295. 

In  1958  the  number  dropped  to  1,137. 

For  1959  the  figure  is  1,182. 

The  number  of  personnel  has  dropped 
from  1,698— practically  1.700— to  1.182.  a 
decrease  of  over  500  employees  in  the 
space  of  10  years,  or  a  drop  of  one-third. 

Mr.  IVES.  Some  of  the  reduction 
may  have  been  justified. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Some  of 
It  may  have  been  justified,  but  obviously 
it  would  be  impossible  for  1.182  em- 
ployees to  do  as  much  as  1.700  employees, 
and  that  should  not  be  expected. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  on  this  matter  and  for 
the  figures  he  has  given  us.  They  are 
very  pertinent. 

It  would  appear  offhand,  from  looking 
at  the  situation,  that  Congress  had  been 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  in  dealing 
with  the  NLRB.  However,  when  I  have 
been  criticized  because  Congress  has  not 
provided  suCBclent  money  for  this  im- 
portant agency,  I  have  always  taken  the 
side  of  the  Congress,  although  I  think 
the  Importance  of  this  matter  is  too  lit- 
tle understood  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. That  is  not  surprising.  This  is 
a  rather  technical  field.  It  is  a  field  in 
which  comparatively  few  States  engage 
in  any  great  activity. 

New  York  happens  to  be  the  largest 
State  Industrially.  Naturally  this  Is  a 
problem  on  our  doorstep,  and  we  know 
more  at)out  it.  I  do  not  know  why  many 
States  should  know  much  about  the 
problem,  and  I  can  understand  why 
there  are  such  feelings  about  it.  Some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  share  the 
feelings,  because  they  do  not  have  much 
industry  In  their  home  Districts.  We 
have  a  very  hard  time  explaining  the 
matter. 

That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  this 
question  relates  to  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy  and  we  are  taking  a  great 
chance  In  letting  it  go  the  way  It  Is  go- 
ing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
-    Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  has  here- 
tofore said  it  Is  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment  to  have  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  assume  jurisdiction  over 
every  case  arising  under  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  If  that  be  the  case, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  specifically  so  state, 
followed  by  language  such  as  he  uses, 
with  the  proviso  that  within  60  daj^ 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  standards  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated as  to  the  cases  over  which  the 
Board  shall  entertain  jurisdiction  and 
the  cases  which  the  Board  shall  refer? 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Board  assumes  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases — that  the   action  be  compulsory, 


and  either  the  Board  must  decide  the 
cases  or  the  Board  must  have  standards, 
by  rules  and  regulations,  for  referring 
the  cases  to  the  proper  State  authority. 
Mr.  rVES.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  a  good  Idea,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  allowing  enough  time. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  rVES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
believe  there  Is  more  than  one  way  to 
approach  this  matter.  Certainly,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  my  mind  at  this 
moment  is  not  fixed  In  the  belief  that  we 
have  to  approach  It  in  any  particular 
way. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  are  very,  very  good. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
as  the  substitute  is  written  all  it  re- 
quires is  the  setting  up  of  standards  for 
accepting  all  cases.  I  think  the  Board 
should  accept  all  cases,  and  the  ones 
which  are  not  handled  by  the  Board 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  States. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  Board  would  not  send 
anything  back,  unless  the  conditions  were 
provided. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Standards  would  not 
be  needed  if  the  Board  is  to  take  all  cases. 
If  the  Board  is  to  take  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases,  then  standards  are  not  needed. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  think  that  would  have  to 
be  determined  from  the  court  decisions. 
In  other  words,  some  of  the  actions  de- 
pend upon  the  court  decisions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  myself,  I  suggest 
the  amendment  would  not  be  of  benefit  in 
the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  situation  may 
be  left  In  a  more  chaotic  state  than  at 
present. 

Mr.  rVES.  It  could  not  be  worse  than 
now.  because  now  there  is  nothing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  that  would  be  re- 
quired is  the  setting  up  of  standards  for 
the  taking  of  jurisdiction  In  all  cases,  but 
the  Board  would  not  have  to  take 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  working  on  this 
proposal  can  come  up  with  perfecting 
language  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Mr.  rVES.    I  think  that  is  what  we 

are  working  on  now.  

Ttft  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK]  present  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  amendment.  We  are  trying 
to  find  language  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  IVES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  bit  of  explanation  about  the  final 
clause  in  the  amendment  which  says 
that  axx  agreement  may  be  made  with 
State  agencies  for  the  disposition  of  a 
dispute,  and  in  closing  reads,  "unless  the 
provision  of  the  State  or  Territorial 
statute  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  such  cases  by  such  agency  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  c<M-responding  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  has  received  a  con- 
struction inconsistent  therewith." 
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What  Is  envisioned  to  be  covered  by 
that  language? 

Mr.  rVES.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator 
by  saying  that  Is  exactly  what  is  con- 
tained in  section  10  (a)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  We  are  repealing  that  part 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  transferring 
it.  That  la  the  proviso  in  section  10  (a) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  There  is  no 
change  at  all  in  the  way  things  are  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCm.  Would  this  clause  re* 
quire  that  the  agreement  be  made  only 
In  those  lnst»nc«i  when  under  Terrl- 
iorlMl  or  ftftt*  Atntuteff  th#ri  wmild  be 
ftti  ntHliiy  to  »dj(t4i«ttt«  the  di«tmt«  in 
Mom'dMtMf  with  th«  f'Ml#rttl  tnwN? 

Mr,  WW.  Y«m;  \n  Mdaraumn  wlih 
th#  «t«r»4»rd*-  It  wouW  be  uubitftntiitUy 
tb#  Jkunt -   Thiit  I*  th«  wh«U»  14**, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  olauw  provid«« 
that  if  the  litAte  or  Territorial  statute  is 
inconsistent  with  or  has  been  given  a 
construction  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Federal  laws  the  agreement  could 
not  be  made? 

Mr.  IVES.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  must  be  pertinent  to  this  particular 
language. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senntor  a?ree 
to  amend  his  amendment  so  that  it  will 
read: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  all  labor  disputes 
arising  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended : 

And  follow  that  with  the  proviso  in 
the  present  amendment? 

Mr.  IVES.  Yes;  I  will  accept  that.  Is 
that  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes;  it  Is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  that  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wish  to  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  so  modify 
my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  the 
Board  finds  that  under  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial statutes  it  could  not  malce  an 
agreement,  what  would  be  the  status  of 
the  proceeding  in  view  of  the  change 
which  has  been  made  in  the  language 
which  now  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
assert  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  IVES.  That  was  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage I  intended  to  use.  The  situation 
would  be  simply  this:  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  itself  would  have  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant thing:  If  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  cannot  assume  jurisdiction, 
it  will  have  to  explain  to  the  Congress 
the  reason  why  it  cannot,  so  we  can  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  that  area 
to  be  covered.  That  will  be  the  no 
man's  land. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  begin  with,  the 
Board  must  take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  IVES.     It  must  take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  certain  cases  it  can 
make  an  agreement  to  transfer  the  ad- 
judication to  a  State  agency. 

Mr.  IVES.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if.  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  finds  that  it  cannot  trans- 
fer it  to  a  State  agency,  it  must  pursue  its 
jurisdiction  to  the  end  and  dispose  of  the 

Mr.  IVCfl  Thot  is  correct.  That  Is 
thf  whole  lfit«it, 

The  mini  mNO  OfnCKTt  Th# 
ttmnium  l»  on  t^urttp\nu  Ut  thi*  m/)din4>d 
nnumtinwM  offumd  ftv  lh«  lM»ntti«f  irimx 
N»w  York  I  Mr  IvmI  In  tl»«  tmiurn  of  m 
subNtiiuLe  fpr  the  Amendment  offered  by 
the  AenntAf  from  Ut«h  (Mr  WatkinhI 
The  modified  amendment  tn  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  will  be  stated, 

The  Lbo{slativi  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  of  the  the  Watklns  amend- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  602  (a).  Section  14  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  aa  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  assert  Jurisdiction  over  all  labor  dis- 
putes arising  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended:  Provided,  Tliat  the 
board  Is  empowered  by  agreement  with  a«jy 
agency  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  cede  to 
such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any  cases  In 
any  Industry  (other  than  mining,  manufac- 
turing, communications,  and  transportation, 
except  where  predominantly  local  In  charac- 
ter) even  thouKh  such  cases  may  involve  la- 
bor disputes  affecting  commerce,  unless  the 
provision  of  the  State  or  Territorial  statute 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  such  cases 
by  such  agency  is  Inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  this  act.  or  has  re- 
ceived a  construction  inconsistent  there- 
with." 

Sec.  602  (b).  Amend  section  10  (a)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
by  repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
su^erest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clork  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Green 

Morse 

Allott 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hennln^cs 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

HoblltzeU 

O'Mahoney 

Brlrlcer 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bridges 

Hruslia 

Payne 

Bu.sh 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Jaclc.son 

Purtell 

Capphart 

Javlts 

Revercomb 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Case,  ^.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Maine 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith.  N  J, 

Clark 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kuchel              r 

SymlnKton 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dovxglas 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Watklna 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

El  lender 

Martin.  Iow» 

Williams 

Eryln 

Martin,  Pik. 

Tarborough 

Prear 

McClellan 

Touas 

rulbrtght 

McNamara 

Ooldwater 

Monrouey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
Skveral  SEKATma.    Vote!    Vote! 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ives  I,  as  modified,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
WatxiksI. 

Mr.  KNOWt.AND<  Mr  President.  I 
Mk  for  the  yeas  and  "bays  on  the  aincnd- 
ment. 
The  yeas  «nd  n»y»  were  wdered, 
Mr  WAT1Cm«  Mr  PrMkJpnt,  »f»^ 
the  dKbete  whUth  folU/wed  the  offerinM 
n1  mv  Hmendm#fit,  I  w»a  enlled  on  ihf 
Umu  dl*lMfU<«  i*i\0v\u»\»,  Mnd,  as  »  reeytt, 
I  have  nui  had  mm  (nntoiimuiv  U)  serutt- 
ni/e  U)  any  extent  the  iiub*iUul«  offered 
by  th«  »ennU)r  from  New  York.  If  I  get 
the  KixnlUcanre  of  It,  It  Is  apparently  an 
effort  to  make  the  operations  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  completely  and  100 
percent  Federal.  In  my  judgment,  that 
would  deprive  States  of  opportunities  for 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  those  cases  in  which  the  activi- 
ties are  largely  intrastate,  as  distin- 
guished from  interstate.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  printed,  and  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  It.  It  was  of- 
fered after  debate  had  started  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  However,  I  am 
not  desirous  of  making  any  further 
.speech  on  the  subject.  We  have  already 
had  more  than  2'^  hours  of  debate  on 
the  amendment.  We  have  about  ex- 
hausted all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  rVES.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
a  thing  or  two,  nevertheless.  The  in- 
terim report,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  and  from  which  he  has  quoted, 
contains  a  recommendation  on  the  so- 
called  no  mans  land.  That  recom- 
mendation was  written  by  me.  As  I  re- 
member, I  wrote  it  largely  In  longhand 
my.'-elf. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  speak  louder? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  am  putting  a  terrible 
strain  on  my  vocal  chords. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  recommendation  reads 
as  follows: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  NI.RB  should 
exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable — 

That,  I  point  out  to  my  dlstlngul-^hed 
friend  from  Utah,  is  not  considered  in 
his  amendment;  his  amendment  com- 
pletely ignores  that  point.  Then  follows 
the  part  that  his  amendment  does  cover: 
and.  further,  that  any  State  or  Territory 
should  t)€  authorized  to  assume  and  aasert 
Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over  wtxlch 
the  Board  declines  JurUdlctlon. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  covers  In  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  WATKINS.     Yes. 
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Mr.  IVES.  The  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing, in  the  first  place,  carries  out  the 
fu-st  part  of  that  recommendation 

Mr  WATKINS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point.  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  I  proposed  takes  care  of 
that  too,  because  it  would  be  a  practi- 
cable situation.  U  the  Board  decline* 
jurisdiction,  it  would  certainly  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  State  agency  to  come  UJto 

the  picture.  .^    -       . 

Mr  IVE8.  That  is  where  the  flenator 
•nd  I  differ  completely.  I  believe  we 
must  bring  this  matter  to  a  head  by 
tanirni  i\ui  tiourd  to  take  N«ne  mcikm. 
2  «as  h'H  at  Mil  sallsn^,  in  the  hearintts 
iti^tutt  i»t#  Committee  <m  ApuroprSHium* 
mui  th*  C<m»mHi#e  on  iMhor  »nd  »»ubll« 
Wolfitte  wilh  the  nftswers  Kiven  by  nwrn* 
\^r»  ut  the  Boftrd,  liwludinu  U»e  Chair- 
mttn  and  counsel,  to  the  qu^*iion«  con- 
ft^Mung  this  matier.  1t>e  Senator  from 
Utah  and  I  fundamentally  agree  abno- 
luiely  on  this  question.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  and  I  have  introduced  aUnost 
Identical  bilU  dealmg  with  this  subject. 

Mr  WATKINS.  I  still  stand  by  my 
position.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  changed  his  position. 

Mr.  IVES.     Perhaps  I  have,  for  the 
time  being.     Perhaps  I  have  learned  a 
thing    or    two.     Tlxat    is    why    I    have 
y.  Changed. 

^  Mr.  WATKINS.    After  listening  to  the 

Senator  from  New  York,  I  conclude  that 
my  position  was  sound  in  the  t)epinninK. 
and  that  his  was  sound  in  the  beginning. 
Mr.  rVES.  I  thouuhl  mine  was;  and  I 
think  mine  ultimately  may  be.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  are  proceeding  in  the 
riKht  way.  I  think  we  should  force  the 
Board  to  act.  Then,  if  the  Board  cannot 
act,  or  finds  that  it  cannot  do  so,  we  will 
know  about  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Utah  himself  knows,  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  extent  of  no  man  s  land.  Nobody  In 
the  United  States  knows.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  embraces;  we  do  not  know 
about  the  conditions.  I  a.sked  questions 
about  it  at  both  committees.  Nobody 
could  answer  them. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  New  York  a  question? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWIJ\ND.  Does  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  believe  that  the 
NLRB  should  assume  jurisdiction  of 
every  latxjr  dispute  in  every  little  hamlet 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  IVES.  I  cannot  Imagine  a  labor 
di.spute  in  every  little  hamlet  in  the 
country  which  would  involve  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  But  throughout 
the  country,  and  broadly  and  generally. 
Mr.  IVES.  That  is  not  the  question 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  are 
dealing  with  no  mans  land.  That 
involves  areas  where  the  Board  will  not 
take  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  Isecause  it 
cannot:  It  simply  will  not  assert  juris- 
diction. We  are  dealing  with  Interstate 
commerce.  The  Board  simply  will  not 
take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  mean,  does  he,  that 
the  Board  is  violating  the  law? 

Mr.  IVES.  No.  I  am  trying  to  make  It 
violate  the  law,  if  it  wanU  to. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  The  case  in  Utah, 
which  I  was  discussing,  involved  about 
$150,000  of  activity  within  the  State — 
wholly  Intrastate — and  about  $50,000 
of  transactions  outside  the  State.  The 
National  Labor  Relatioris  Board  refused 
to  take  jiirlsdiction  in  that  case.  It  de- 
clined to  do  so.  But  under  the  ruling 
which  was  Anally  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  the  State  board  could 
not  assume  Jurisdiction.  In  other  words, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  had 
full  Jurisdiction.  That  is  what  made  the 
no  man's  land. 

Mr  IVEPJ.  nuppo*$  the  r%nmn  the 
MUt«  eould  not  ft»»»um*<  "irlsdiction  w*« 
that  lu  lawN  r«lattn«  to  iU«  ^\^*>»iU^n 
w^e  mim(i\nni)y  dmfrttni  tm  tH»*  p«f- 
twulitr  muii*<r  from  il»4«  'infi'lunUnf 
A«t  »o  that  th«re  wa«  no  r«Mmbl»r>c0  at 

Mr  WATKWd.  X  do  not  think  that 
was  the  ca^e. 

Mr  IVK8  If  not,  X  cannot  Imagine 
what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  opinion  states 
the  reason  clearly.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  a  lonR  dl.scus.«!lon  of  the  opinion. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  by  this  amendment  Congress  could 
establish  any  reasonable  regulation  of 
those  cases  which  the  State  shall  decide, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Board?  Could 
not  that  be  provided  in  the  law  itself? 
The  cases  of  national  organizations  oper- 
ating in  many  States  should  come  before 
the  NLRB.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  can 
certainly  provide  that  a  company  em- 
ploying very  few  people  and  whose  busi- 
ness in  interstate  commerce  represents 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  its  total  business 
shall  go  to  the  local  agency. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is.  In  effect, 
what  the  Board  does;  but  it  has  done  so 
in  individual  cases,  rather  than  make  a 
set  of  regulations. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  the  Board  has  not 
done  it  by  deciding  cases.  We  want  to 
make  the  Board  find  some  way  to  decide 
the  cases. 
Mr.  rVES.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  have  made  any 
contribution  at  all,  it  was  simply  to  per- 
fect the  Senators  amendment.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  how  I  shall  vote 
on  the  question.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  rights  of  the  States  Invaded.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  NLRB  operating  in  every 
hamlet  and  town  in  America  and  taking 
jurisdiction  of  cases,  when  they  clearly 
have  no  business  to  do  so.  But  I  want 
to  see  a  resolution  of  this  question.  The 
only  way  it  will  ever  be  resolved  is  by 
writing  something  into  the  law  about  it. 
Congress  must  act.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  this  is  a  matter  of  which 
Congress  must  take  cognizance.  Judge 
Leedom  has  said  that  the  matter  can  be 
resolved  only  by  Congress.  The  question 
is  now  before  Congress.  We  shall  have 
to  decide  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  ^     _   . 

My  desire  Is  to  see  the  cases  decided. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  decided  at  the 
local  level  when  the  cases  are  very  small. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  cases  of  na- 
tional organizations,  whose  business  is 


large  enough  to  affect  interstate  com- 
merce, be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
NLRB,  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Judgment  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter,  in 
the  administration  and  other  areas,  is 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr,  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  yield 
the  floor, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Benntor  from  Utah,  when  there  l«  a 
labor  dlstnite  which  affMti  ltit»ffitat« 
etrtnnwrtm,  but  aA  to  whMh  ih«  National 
Labor  ftelntion*  Board  tnU  or  n#(!l«>«t« 
or  rafu^a*  to  aM#ri  iurin6i«ium.  whera 
(iotm  tha  a«»rlav6d  party  hav«  hi*  day  in 
court? 

Mr.  WATKTWfl,  Under  my  amend- 
ment, he  would  not  have  his  day  in  court, 
unlesa  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  had  declined  Jurisdiction.  Then 
the  States  would  take  over.  My  amend- 
ment is  in  very  plain  language  and 
carries  out  almost  exactly  the  language 
of  the  report  of  the  McClellan  committee. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  does  not  decline  to  take 
jurisdiction,  but  simply  does  not  act, 
then  do  I  correctly  understand  that  un- 
der the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  a  person  who  feels 
aggrieved  has  no  remedy  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  He  would  probably 
go  to  the  Federal  court  to  see  if  he  could 
get  a  mandamus  to  have  the  Board  take 
the  case  or  to  make  a  decision  one  way 
or  the  other — to  go  ahead  or  to  decline 
to  take  the  case. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  to  gather  from 
the  Senator's  answer  that  State  agencies 
are  not,  then,  empowered  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  aggrieved  person's  com- 
plaint, under  the  Senator's  amendment? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Not  until  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  de- 
clined to  accept  jurisdiction.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  says;  that  is  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Can  the  Senator  from  * 
Utah  tell  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
has  been  the  action  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  historically?  Has 
it  declined  to  take  some  cases  and  merely 
failed  to  take  action  in  other  cases? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  has  usu- 
ally declined  to  take  action.  It  did  in 
the  Guss  case,  which  brought  about  my 
amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  not  fit 
the  situation.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to 
put  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  control,  and  it  could  do  so  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States  that 
has  businesses  which  are  both  in  inter- 
state and  intrastate  commerce  and  pos- 
sibly in  cases  where  the  larger  interest  is 
within  the  State,  but  only  incidentally 
interstate. 

I  am  sure  Congress  does  not  want  to 
take  that  position,  because  to  do  so  would 
require  the  establishment  of  an  agency  so 
large  and  so  costly,  if  it  went  into  all 
these  transactions  and  was  compelled  to 
take  them,  that  it  would  become  top- 
heavy  and  would  not  be  at  all  eflBcient. 
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Agencies  of  thl«  kind  can  b«  made  too 
Urve  for  fUcceMful  operation*.  That,  I 
think,  would  ba  the  ca«e  In  this  Instance. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  yield  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I ,  who  U  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
welfare.  wUhes  to  speak  on  the  question. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  what  I  hope  will  be,  for  me, 
the  final  word  on  this  question.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  can  decide,  as  It  did  In 
the  Ouss  case,  that  an  Interstate  busi- 
ness Is  not  an  Interstate  business,  and 
can  say  that  an  interstate  business  Is  ac- 
tually an  intrastate  business — and  a  long 
line  of  decisions  along  this  course  can 
be  cited — then  I  must  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  believe  that  the 
proposed  substitute  would  only  pile  con- 
fusion upon  confusion.  I  believe  it 
would  not  permit  the  inunediate  remedial 
process  which  would  be  available  under 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  Watkins  amendment,  and  not 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  even  though 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
wanted  to  cede  jurisdiction,  a  tremendous 
organization  would  have  to  be  built  up. 
and  still  it  would  probably  never  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  situation;  whereas  un- 
der the  Watkins  amendment  jurisdiction 
would  be  ceded  back  to  the  States  only 
when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  refused  to  act. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  logical.  It 
would  not  cut  down  their  power  one 
iota.  It  would  not  cut  down  the  power 
of  any  employer  or  of  any  employee  to 
call  upon  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  It  would  result  in  a  greatly  ex- 
panded area  in  which  both  employers 
and  employees  could  expect  to  obtain 
quick  remedial  action. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, is  the  difference  between  the  two 
amendments  mainly  the  difference  be- 
tween "declining  to  a.ssert  jurisdiction." 
on  the  one  hand,  and  "ceding  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  States."  on  the  other?  Is 
that  what  the  difference  amounts  to? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  one  sense,  I  believe 
that  is  true:  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS?  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes:  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wishes  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  observation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well;  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  think  something  very  basic  is  involved 
here,  namely,  the  matter  of  States  rights. 
Shall  we  go  on  and  on  vesting  in  Federal 
agencies  jurisdiction  over  every  trans- 
action and  the  rights  of  everyone  with 
the  decisions  to  be  made  In  Washington; 
or  shall  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  thus  provide  for 
an  orderly  process  by  means  of  which 


theM  matters  can  be  determined  In  the 
States  where  they  originate? 

At  the  present  time,  such  altuatlont 
Involving  small  buslneM  develop  again 
and  again;  but  the  parties  Involved  are 
unable  to  obtain  Federal  relief,  and  they 
cannot  seek  State  relief.  That  situation 
should  be  cleared  up. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  let  me 
rend  from  page  439  of  the  hearings,  as 
follows; 

In  NLRD  V.  El  Paso-Y^lcta  But  Line,  Jne. 
(100  red.  2d  201),  the  company  owned  13 
buses  which  transported  pasaengcrB  be- 
tween 2  towns  in  Texas,  a  distance  of  12 
miles.  Federal  jurisdiction  was  upheld  be- 
cause some  paAsengers  were  employed  by 
companies  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  evening  the  feenate 
has  a  chance  to  speak  out  against  such 
centralization  of  government,  and  to 
assert  that  the  States  thenxselvcs  have 
some  rights  to  regulate  local  affairs. 

So  I  shall  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Watkins  1. 
and  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
of   the   Senator   from  New   York    iMr. 

IVESl. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  rVES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  a 
question;  In  his  judgment,  if  the  Wat- 
kins amendment  were  Included  in  the 
law.  as  enacted,  would  any  abuse  such 
as  the  one  which  has  been  described  be 
prevented?  Or  would  not  such  possi- 
bilities of  abuse  still  obtain  in  cases  in 
which  the  Board  had  asserted  juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  effect  in  the  particular  ca.«5e 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  for  it  has 
already  been  decided.  But  in  ca.ses  of 
that  class.  I  believe  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  send  them  back  to  the 
States,  where  they  belong,  for  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  IvEsl. 

It  is  true  that  the  problem  pre?ented 
by  the  no  man's  land  is  a  serious  one. 

In  this  case  we  have  two  alternative 
proposals.  One  is  to  encourage  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  cede  to 
the  48  States,  which  have  various  con- 
flicting or  differing  State  laws  as  regards 
the  matter  of  industrial  relations,  juris- 
diction over  areas  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  should  regulate.  The  State 
laws  vary  widely  in  their  provisions. 
For  Instance,  in  some  States,  such  as 
New  York,  there  is  provision  for  a  closed 
shop.  Under  such  statutes  and  under 
decisions  based  on  those  statutes,  the 
closed  shop  could  be  held  to  apply  even 
to  interstate  commerce  matters,  where- 
as the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for- 
bids the  closed  shop. 

So.  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  situ- 
ation, and  to  provide  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  shall  be  truly  a 
national  act,  and  shall  control  in  matters 


which  are  national  In  character,  and 
shall  control  them  on  a  national  basis, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  compel  the  National  l4ibor 
Relations  Board  to  awmme  jurisdiction 
In  all  cases  applying  to  interstate  com- 
merce. But  the  amendment  does  not 
provide  that  the  Board  shall  asAume  ju« 
rlsdictlon  over  ca»es  In  intrastate  com- 
merce. 

If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  a  good  act — 
and  many  of  the  present  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  Members  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  when  that  act  was  passed, 
and  voted  for  It — It  seems  to  me  it  should 
control  In  the  case  of  matters  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Then  the  Federal  law 
will  provide  remedies  In  regard  to  cases 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  State 
laws  will  provide  remedies  In  Intrastate 
ca.ses. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  would  happen 
In  ca.ses  which  are  Ixjth  Interstate  and 
Inti-astate  In  character? 

Mr.  KENNFDY.  Interstate  ca.ses 
would  be  regulated  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  what  about  In- 
trastate ca<^es? 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  They  would  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  State  boards. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  How  about  ca.ses 
which  are  both  interstate  and  intra- 
state in  character. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguLshed  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ives  I.  His  amendment  has  not 
been  printed.  Many  Senators  have 
grave  misgivings  about  how  far  the  Ives 
amendment  would  go  in  taking  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  matters  from  the  State 
and  in  centralizing  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government.  « 

So  I  should  like  to  have  Ihe  record 
show  the  purpKJse  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is  it  the 
Intent  of  his  amendment  in  any  way  to 
nullify  section  14  »b)  of  Uie  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  under  which  the  States  enact 
their  right-to-work  laws? 

Mr.  IVES.  It  is  not;  Uie  amendment 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  that  point. 
The  amendment  does  encompa.i^s.  how- 
ever.  100  percent  the  no  man's  land. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  getting  a  very  good 
start  toward  arriving  at  an  Imperfect 
solution  of  an  insoluble  problem. 
[Lau!;hter  1 

I  cannot  .say  that  I  like  either  of  thp 
amendments  which  are  proposed  in  this 
case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  IVKsl  would  virtually  direct  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  do 
the  Impossible,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
we  wish  to  Inflict  such  a  burden  upon 
the  Board. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  see  the 
real  value  of  using  this  bill  to  Impose 
upon  the  States  the  requirement  of  en- 
forcing Federal  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  Interim 
solution  to  the  problem  Is  to  reject  both 
the  Ives  amendment  and  the  Watkins 
amendment.  Then  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  enforce  this  law  to 
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the  extent  that  the  Congress,  through 
lU  Appropriations  Commltt«es,  enables 
the  Board  to  do  so.  That  U  my  position 
on  this  matter. 

I  had  not  intended  to  sar  anything  at 
all  on  this  bill;  I  had  made  that  per- 
fectly good  resolution— which  now  is 
broken,  although  I  hope  it  will  be  broken 

only  once. 

However,  that  would  l>e  my  solution  of 
the  problem  which  now  Is  before  us. 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKZN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  rVES.  There  Is  a  third  alterna- 
tive which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
might  consider  in  connection  with  that 
matter;  \n  other  words,  there  is  still  the 
provision  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that  then  the 
law  win  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  rVES.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that  the  law  will 
remain  as  It  Is  unless  the  Congress, 
through  Its  Appropriations  Committees. 
enables  the  National  Lat>or  Relations 
Board  to  handle  these  cases  better.  I 
can  visualize  also  that  If  the  Watkins 
amendment  were  adopted,  our  Appro- 
priations Committees  might  see  fit  to 
recommend  a  reduction  of  the  Board  s 
appropriatioits.  If  that  were  done,  a 
great  deal  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  be  thrown  back  to  the 
States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  IvesI.  as  modified.  \n  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Wat- 
kins]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l>een  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  fwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible], 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  J ,  are 
absent  on  official  busm<»s. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer]   is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BEnmETTl 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

TKAS — 43 


DOtlglM 

Jordan 

0'Mahon«y 

B]l«Dd«r 

K«fauT*r 

Psatora 

rulbrtfbt 

Kcnosdy 

Psyn* 

OfMn 

Karr 

Proxmir* 

lUydMi 

Kuch«l 

PurtaU 

H«nnin«i 

LODf 

Bmatbara 

Mill 

MasDtiaon 

Aparkman 

Humpbrvy 

Manaflaid 

0vmlncu» 

IVMI 

McNsmara 

Thya 

JmIuoq 

Monroocjr 

Wil«jr 

JmvIU 

MOfM 

Yarboroufh 

Jobniton,  Tt%. 

Murraf 

Jubncton,  •.  C 

Naub^rsar 
NATS— 4fl 

Aiken 

Dwombak 

Mundt 

Allott 

Ervin 

Potter 

Anderson 

Frear 

Revercomb 

Barrett 

Gold  water 

Robertson 

Beau 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Brlcker 

Hoblttzell 

Schoeppel 

Bridge* 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Bu«h 

Hrunka 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Butler 

Jenner 

StennlB 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Talmadge 

Capebart 

La  use  he 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Malone 

Watkins 

Caae.  8  Dak. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Curt  la 

McCIellan 

Dlrkaen 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bpnnett 

Flandera 

SaltonstoU 

Bible 

Gore 

Eastland 

Langer 

Cfirroll 
Case.  N.  J. 


Chavea 
Cburcb 


Clark 
Cooper 


So  Mr.  IVEs'  amendment,  as  modified. 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Watkins'  amendment,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  l)een  requested.  Is  there 
a  suflRcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins),  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  if  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  may  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  pending 
amendment  the  Watkins  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  pending  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins]. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  In  opposition  to  the  Wat- 
kins amendment. 


The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.      The 

Senate  will  be  In  order  to  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  mar  be  clearlr  and 
plainly  heard. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  Pretident,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Doef  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  If  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Watkins  amendment  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment. Will  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHiEr  Clefjc.  On  line  8  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watkins,  af- 
ter the  word  "jurisdiction,"  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

Provided,  That  lii  the  determination  of 
causes  over  which  an  agency  or  cotu^  haa 
assumed  Jurisdiction  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  construed  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  shaU  be  applicable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  were  on  the  floor  when  we  were 
first  discussing  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  copy  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  is  at 
the  desk. 

In  the  debate  nhen  the  Senator  first 
offered  his  amendment  I  think  certain 
facts  became  clear.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  today  gives  to  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  plenary  jurisdiction  in  all 
labor  disputes  which  affect  interstate 
commerce.  Therefore,  when  we  talk 
about  giving  up  jurisdiction  or  return- 
ing jurisdiction  to  the  States  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  situation  which  does  not 
exist.  The  Federal  Government  now  has 
jurisdiction. 

If  there  is  a  "no  man's  land"  it  is  be- 
cause the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  not  had  the  money  or  the  » 
personnel  to  take  jurisdiction  in  every 
case.  Perhaps  even  if  the  Board  had 
the  money  and  the  personnel  it  could 
not  take  jurisdiction  in  every  case. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  a  second  question  would  arise. 
What  standards  would  guide  the  courts 
or  the  agencies  in  their  determination 
of  causes  over  which  they  would  sissume 
jurisdiction?  This  is  not  an  abstract 
question.  In  cormection  with  the  case 
which  came  up  in  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Senator's  own  State,  in  the 
argxmaents  made  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  State  courts, 
if  they  had  the  power  to  act,  should  act 
under  State  statutes  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act — or  how  they 
should  act. 
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The  courts  have  held — and  whether 
they  have  held  it  or  not,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  provided — that  there  should  be 
uniformity  in  dealing  with  the  disputes 
which  arise  under  it.  That  provision  is 
already  the  law.  So  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  to  provide,  in  case  it  should 
be  adopted,  that  the  State  agencies  and 
courts  which  would  assume  jurisdiction 
over  causes  would  be  guided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  construing  that  act.  So  there 
would  be  uniformity  in  the  various 
States,  and  we  would  not  have  one  State 
holding  in  one  way  concerning  a  par- 
ticular industry,  and  another  State  hold- 
ing in  a  different  way  concerning  the 
same  industry.  The  amendment  would 
provide  for  uniformity  in  decisions  aris- 
ing under  causes  over  which  a  court  or 
an  agency  assumed  jurisdiction.  With- 
out It  there  would  be  differences  in  de- 
cisions respecting  the  same  matters  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  shall  support 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  sound 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly  in  op- 
position to  the  Watkins  amendment.  I 
would  descrit)e  it  under  the  title  of  "Mak- 
ing Confusion  Worse  Confounded." 

I  wish  to  make  three  or  four  points  very 
quickly.  First,  I  point  out  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  interstate  commerce  is- 
sue. We  are  dealing  with  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
all  the  cases  which  are  involved  in  the 
so-called  no  man's  land  area  should  be 
kept  In  mind  as  cases  which  the  Supreme 
ODurt  includes  within  its  interpretation 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause.  If 
that  were  not  true.  Congress  would  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  enact  any  lej^isla- 
tion  about  them  in  the  first  place. 

Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  apply  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  to  one  State  and 
not  to  another  State.  We  know  what 
would  happen  to  that  kind  of  proposal. 
The  proponent  of  it  would  be  laughed  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  would  not 
receive  a  single  vote. 

What  has  been  happening,  the  way 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  operating,  is  that  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens  have  not  been  granted 
their  constitutional  rights  under  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  becau.se  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
refusing  to  take  jurisdiction  over  their 
cases.  So,  as  to  those  workers  and  those 
employers,  there  is  an  Injustice.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  employers  also  have 
a  vested  interest  in  this  Issue.  In  fact, 
I  shall  use  as  my  chief  witness  in  my 
speech  tonight  the  representative  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  pleaded  with  our  com- 
mittee not  to  adopt  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment. 

Senators  would  do  well  to  talk  with 
many  employers  as  to  their  views  about 
the  application  of  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment. Many  employers,  as  well  as  work- 
ers, recognize  that  It  would  result  In  a 
discriminatory  application  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  with  the  result  that  many 


people  would  not  be  accorded  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  my  ar- 
gument. There  is  great  pressure  afoot. 
I  know  the  parliamentary  situation.  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  the  amendment  come 
to  a  vote  until  I  shall  have  made  a  record 
showing  that  these  legal  points  have  been 
raised.  In  my  judgment  they  are  un- 
answerable legal  points. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  support  a  uni- 
form application  of  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  across  the  breadth  of  Amer- 
ica, or  whether  we  are  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  seeks  to 
carve  up  the  commerce  clause  and  seeks 
to  have  a  myriad  of  differing  decisions  in 
regard  to  interstate  commerce  indus- 
trial relations  cases.  That  is  my  first 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
the  Watkins  amendment  makes  confu- 
sion worse  confounded. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with 
regard  to  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  as  to  what  is  happening  to  the 
States  under  the  no-man's-land  cases. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bleeding 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  States 
which  have  not  complied  with  section 
10  (a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Let  me 
read  that  section: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Board  l«  empowered,  &s 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice 
(listed  In  sec.  8)  affecting  commerce.  This 
power  shall  not  be  nfTected  by  any  other 
means  of  adjustment  or  prevention  that  has 
been  or  may  be  established  by  agreement, 
law.  or  otherwise:  Proiuied,  That  the  Board 
Is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  any  St.ite  or  Territory  to  cede  to  such 
agency  Jurisdiction  orer  any  cases  in  any  In- 
dustry (other  than  mining,  manufacturing, 
communications,  and  transportation  except 
where  predominantly  local  in  character)  even 
though  such  caaes  may  Involve  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce,  unless  the  provi- 
sion of  the  State  or  Territorial  statute  appli- 
cable to  the  determination  of  such  cases  by 
such  nKcncy  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  corre- 
sponding provision  of  this  act  or  has  re- 
ceived a  construction  inconblstent  Uierewlth. 

My  second  point  is  that  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  there  is  nothing  to  stop  any 
State  le?rislature  from  passing  a  State 
labor  relations  act  consistent  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  under  which  provision 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  could 
cede  jurisdiction  over  the  .so-called  minor 
cases — but  major  cases  to  the  employers 
and  employees  involved — to  a  State 
agency,  such  as  a  State  labor  relations 
board,  provided  the  State  has  enacted 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

That  protects  the  uniform  application 
of  the  commerce  clau.se  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  keeping  faith  with  equal- 
ity of  justice  for  all  citizens  on  the  same 
subject  matter  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

We  hear  It  said  that  great  Injustice  is 
being  done  to  .some  of  the  States  by  rea- 
son of  this  "no  man's  land"  because  the 
cases  cannot  be  handled  In  the  States. 
"Whose  fault  Is  that?  It  Is  the  fault  of 
the  States,  and  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  TMr.  Ivtsl 
Is  not  at  present  in  the  Chamber.  He 
would  be  my  witness  to  the  fact  that  In 
1947  he  and  I.  along  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor Taft,  drafted  that  proviso  clause. 
That  is  my  second  point. 

My  third  point  is  that  In  connection 
with  the  Gu.ss  ca.se,  the  Utah  case  re- 
ferred to  so  frequently  in  this  debate, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in 
tlie  first  instance  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  did  take  jurisdiction.  The 
first  phase  of  that  case  was  a  represen- 
tation issue.  The  Board  took  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Guss  case  originally. 

Then  an  unfair  labor  practice  Issue 
arose  in  the  Guss  case,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening time,  in  1954.  the  Board  adopted 
an  entirely  new  set  of  jurisdictional 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
Senators  keep  in  mind  what  I  am  saying 
when  we  come  to  analyze  some  of  the 
very  pregnant  language.  The  Watkins 
amendment  deals  with  standards,  inci- 
dentally. In  1954,  alter  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  had  previously 
taken  jurisdiction  in  the  Guss  case  over 
a  representation  issue,  the  Board  adopt- 
ed a  wholly  new  set  of  jurisdictional 
standards.  Under  those  new  standards, 
the  Board  would  not  a.ssert  jurisdiction 
in  the  Gu.ss  case  over  the  unfair  labor- 
practice  i.ssue. 

As  the  Board's  annual  report  shows, 
whether  the  Board  will  or  will  not  a.ssert 
jurisdiction  under  the  1954  standards, 
as  Interpreted  In  hundreds  of  cases,  is  a 
branch  of  law  all  by  itself.  In  some  way. 
.somehow,  we  must  take  enough  time 
during  the  debate  to  get  the  Senate  to 
understand  how  jurisdiction  Is  taken  in 
a  labor  case  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully. Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  that  I 
find  in  the  debate  is  that  so  many  of  my 
collea'-,'ues  do  not  under.'-tand  the  pro- 
cedure of  getting  a  cai,e  before  the 
Board.  They  do  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  set  of  standards  of 
criteria  which  the  Board  has  set  up  to 
determine  whether  or  not  It  will  take 
jun-^dlctlon.  In  my  informal  conversa- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  find  that  in 
these  cases  In  the  so-called  "no  man's 
land"  field,  they  beheve  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  .specific 
case  by  specific  Ciue.  has  rejected  the 
jurisdiction.  That  is  not  so  at  all.  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
ca.ses.  the  people  involved  in  them  have 
never  seen  the  Inside  of  a  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  room:  they  have 
never  been  anywhere  near  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board 

Failure  on  the  jurisdiction  question 
involves  a  set  of  standards,  so  far  as  ju- 
risdiction is  concerned.  Let  me  show 
the  Senate  a  recent  annual  report  of  the 
Board.  I  have  In  my  hand  the  21st  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1956.  We  start  on  page  7.  un- 
der the  title  -Jurisdiction  of  the  Board." 
We  go  on  to  page  28  for  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the.se  complicated  standards 
which  the  Board  has  set  up  for  taking  or 
not  t.Tklng  jurisdiction,  with  footnotes 
and  citations  to  literally  scores  of  case*. 
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That  shows  the  complexity  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  standards. 

It  is  not  a  fact  when  it  is  said  that  if 
the  Board  does  not  take  jurisdiction  In  a 
particular  case  it  means  the  Board  has 
ruled  on  that  specific  case.  It  merely 
means  Uiat  it  is  alleged  that  imder  the 
standards  apphed  by  the  Board,  the 
case  would  not  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board.  The  determination 
of  Uie  application  of  the  jurisdictional 
criteria  can  take  as  much  time  and 
energy  as  a  determination  of  the  case  on 
the  merits. 

My  next  point  Aas  admitted  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Board  and  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  under  my  cross- 
examination  at  the  hearings.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  ruled,  up  to  this  hour,  that  the 
Board  has  the  ritiht  to  refuse  jurisdic- 
tion in  an  interstate  case.  I  repeat  that. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  never.  In  any  case,  ruled  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  any  right  to  set  up 
these  very  complex  standards  and  cri- 
teria on  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stand  here  this  evening  and  predict 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do  when 
such  a  case  comes  before  it.  However. 
I  wish  to  say  it  Is  a  great  constitutional 
issue  for  the  Court  still  to  determine. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  cannot  square, 
under  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States,  the  denial  to  workers  in  a  plant  or 
to  the  employer  a  uniform  application 
of  the  commerce  clause  to  an  industrial 
relations  dispute  wrich  has  arisen  in  that 
plant.  \ 

Mr.  CASE  5ik.  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  shall  not  yield 
until  I  have  finished  my  argument.  It 
cannot  refuse  once  Congress  provides  for 
a  procedure  which  gives  a  uniform  appli- 
cation of  that  clau.  e  of  the  Constitution. 
Ihat  is  what  we  had  in  mind  in  1947 
vhen  we  wrote  the  proviso  in  section 
10    'a  I    into  the  Taft-Hartley   law. 

This  Is  not  a  new  issue  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  these 
lalxjr  relations  questions  for  years.  In 
1947,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
being  written  on  tlie  f.oor  of  the  Senate. 
we  came  to  grips  with  the  matter  of  what 
we  would  do  with  some  of  the  so-called 
minor  csises.  They  t.re  minor  in  that 
the  businesses  do  not  involve  many  em- 
ployees and  do  not  have  large  capitaliza- 
tion, and  do  not  deal  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interstate  business;  but. 
nevertheless,  they  are  a  business,  and 
they  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause. 

I  remember  very  well  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  IvEsl,  back 
in  1947.  on  this  point.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  proviso  clause  of  10  (a) 
goes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Out  of  those  conferences  came  this 
provision,  tliat  the  Board  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cede  jurisdiction,  provided  It  was 
ceding  jurisdiction  to  a  State  agency 
V  hich  was  bound  by  the  same  standards 
and  the  same  provisions  and  the  same 
icQuuemenLs  that  bound  the  Federal 
a<?ency  operating  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  legal  point. 
The  no  man's  land  issue  has  arisen  be- 


cause States  have  not  passed  legisla- 
tion necessary  for  the  application  of  the 
proviso  clause  In  section  10  (a) . 

In  support  of  the  position  I  have  just 
enimciated,  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  let  us  go  to  the  Guss 
case.  This  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Guss  case: 

TTiis  Court  has  never  passed  and  we  do 
not  pass  today  upon  the  validity  of  any 
particular  declamation  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  or  any  set  of  jurl£dlctlonal  fitand- 
ard5. 

Up  to  the  moment  that  I  speak,  that 
Is  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Nothing 
said  here  in  the  Senate  can  change  that 
judicial  fact.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said,  in  effect:  "We 
have  not  passed  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  can  cede  jurisdiction,  or  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  can  set 
up  a  set  of  standards  which  denies  juris- 
diction under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause." 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  an  unsound 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  if  the 
Court  should  so  hold,  because  my  diffi- 
culty with  such  a  holding  would  be  that 
it  would  result  in  unequal  treatment  to 
fellow  Americans  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proper  to  cede  jurisdiction,  pro- 
vided in  the  ceding  of  the  jurisdiction  the 
rights  of  parties  are  not  changed  in  any 
way.  That  is  why  the  provision  in  the 
1947  act.  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives],  was 
worked  out  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Furthermore,  I  have  always  taken  the 
position  that  it  requires  a  legislative  act 
to  vary  jurisdiction  by  standards.  I  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  by  estab- 
lishing a  set  of  jurisdictional  standards, 
is  legislating;  and  it  has  no  authority  to 
legislate. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  adopted  these  complex,  compli- 
cated criteria  and  standards  for  the  re- 
leasing of  jurisdiction,  they  tried  to  set 
themselves  up  as  Congress.  It  does  not 
fall  within  their  administrative  preroea- 
tive.  The  question  as  to  whether  any 
group  are  to  be  denied  their  rights  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  never  vests  in 
a  board  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion, 
but  only  in  Congress. 

I  do  not  speak  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  I  want  to  tell  Senators  what  my 
hunch  is.  My  hunch  is  that  in  the  lan- 
guage I  cited,  the  Supreme  Court  hinted 
much.  In  the  Guss  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that 
the  court  has  never  passed,  and  did  not 
pass  then,  upon  the  validity  of  any  par- 
ticular declination  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
Board  or  any  set  of  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards. I  do  not  think  we  should  have  to 
be  hit  on  the  head  to  get  the  hint  of  the 
Court. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  record.  When 
Mr.  Leedom,  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  was  on  the 
stand— I  refer  to  page  799  of  the  hear- 
ings— I  said: 

Now  as  to  the  Otus  case — and  I  want  you  to 
know,  Judge,  that  I  speak  most  respectfully 
to  the  Board  as  I  bring  out  some  criticisms 


that  I  think  this  hearing  should  have 
brought  out.  or  raise  some  problems  of  Board 
policy  I  think  should  be  raised  in  fairness  to 
you  so  you  can  make  comment  on  them, 
because  If  we  are  going  to  legislate  on  this 
matter  and  be  of  aeslstance  to  you  and  carry 
out  our  public  trust,  we  have  got  to  know 
what  the  problems  are  we  are  legislating 
about. 

Now  In  the  Guss  case,  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
held,  and  I  quote  : 

"This  Court  has  never  passed  and  we  do  not 
pass  today  upon  the  validity  of  any  particular 
declination  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  Board  or 
any  set  of  Jurisdictional  standards." 

Now,  unless  there  le  some  case  I  have 
missed.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  law 
as  of  this  hour  Is  that  the  declination  of  Ju- 
risdiction by  the  Board  has  never  been  vali- 
dated by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  has  the 
Supreme  Court  ever  directly  on  the  nose,  as 
we  say,  approved  the  standards  of  these 
criteria  of  Jurisdiction  that  you  have  set  up. 

Am  I  in  error  as  to  the  law  on  that? 

Mr.  Leedom.  No,  sir. 

MO   XIAN'S  LAND  ACGaAVATEO  BT    ADMINISTRATIVX 
ACTION 

Senator  Morse.  So  we  are  confronted  in 
this  country  today  with  an  administrative 
agency  that  Is,  In  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative discretion,  denying  to  thousands  of 
workers  and  hundreds  of  employers  any  pro- 
tsction  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  says  in 
effect:  "We  do  not  have  the  personnel,  we 
do  not  have  the  money,  we  do  not  have  the 
available  time  to  do  the  work  that  Is  called 
for  under  this  act." 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Leedom.  Yes;  although  I  presume  I 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  make  a  little  ex- 
planation. 

Senator  Morse.  Oh,  stop  me  any  time. 

Mr.  Leedom.  Well,  In  the  quotation  you 
gave  us  from  the  Guss  case,  of  course,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Court  did  not  pay  that  we  did 
not  have  the  right  to  fix  Jurisdictional  standr' 
ards  and 

Senator  Moese.  It  was  not  at  issue  directly, 
was  It? 

COURT  APPROVAL  OF  BOARD  LIMITATIONS  OT 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  Leedom.  It  really  was  not  at  Ifisue.  so  I 
nm  not  saying  the  Court  ruled  on  it. 
I  am  merely  saying  If  the  C^urt  wanted 
to  frown  more  severely  on  the  practice,  they 
had  an  opportunity.  But  the  Important 
thing  is  at  least  two  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal have  recognized  the  right  to  limit  our 
juriEdiction  and  the  Board  ever  since  It  came 
into  existence  has  limited  Its  jurisdiction. 
Congress  has  made  very  comprehensive 
amendments  to  the  act  since  the  Board 
started  limiting  Its  Jurisdiction  and  did  noth- 
ing about  that.  So  I  think  that  the  history 
back  of  this  action  that  was  taken  latest  by 
the  Board  In  1954  is.  you  might  say,  a  war- 
ranted action. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  sure  my  time  Is  up 
but  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  statements 
you  made  about  the  failure  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  conunent  on  the  exercise  and  dis- 
cretion to  exercise  when  it  was  not  at  Issue 
before  the  Court. 

Is  It  your  position  that  because  the  Court 
remained  silent  on  a  matter  that  was  not  at 
issue  before  the  Court  that  it  Indirectly  ap- 
proved of  your  criteria? 

Mr.  Leedom.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  impor- 
tant procedural  safeguard,  which  I  think 
will  simply  be  destroyed  by  the  Watkins 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  can  do  to  get  the  Senate  to 
pause  long  enough  to  go  to  the  books  and 
study  the  effect  of  the  amendment.    All 
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merce  clause,  with  the  result  that  many    einment. 


and  citations  to  literally  scores  oi  case*. 
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I  can  do  \s  to  raise  warning  flags  about 
It. 

I  move  now  to  my  next  point.  I  turn 
to  the  language  of  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment itself.  Remember  what  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago  about  how  these  juris- 
dictional standards  came  into  existence. 
Remember  what  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago:  that  when  a  case  is  considered  to  be 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  Board  has  ruled  on  the 
case.  I  read  the  language  of  the 
amendment : 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent or  bar  any  agency,  or  the  courta,  of  any 
State  or  Territory  from  assuming  or  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise  has 
declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction. 

I  emphasize :  "by  rule  or  otherwise  has 
declined  to  assert  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  President.  I  will  bet  a  dinner  that 
If  I  were  to  sit  down  and  talk  personally 
with  individual  Senators  and  ask  them 
the  question,  "Is  it  your  understanding 
that  under  the  Watkins  amendment,  be- 
fore the  State  would  get  jurisdiction  of 
a  case,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
had  to  turn  it  out  by  direct  decision?" 
I  would  find  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues are  laboring  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  that  is  what  is  involved  in 
the  case.     But  it  simply  is  not. 

I  will  give  a  hypothetical  case.  I  want 
Senators  who  think  that  a  great  issue 
of  States  rights  is  involved  to  follow  this 
statement. 

Let  us  take  the  State  of  Georgia,  for 
example.  Suppose  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  a  little  plant  in  Georgia  an  unfair 
labor  practice  has  been  committed  by  a 
union.  The  Watkins  amendment,  let  us 
suppose,  is  on  the  books.  The  employer 
says  to  his  attorney,  "I  want  you  to  go 
before  a  Georgia  court  immediately  and 
ask  it  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case." 

If  that  procedure  is  followed  under  the 
Watkins  amendment,  the  amendment  in 
effect  will  turn  every  State  court  in  the 
land  into  a  "httle  labor  relations  board." 
There  has  been  talk  about  the  backlog 
of  cases  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  something  about  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesJ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  I.  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  want  to  do  something,  because  that 
Is  where  we  think  the  trial  ought  to  be 
held,  until  a  good  showing  has  been 
made  that  Congress  should  adopt  some 
other  procedure.  That  is  what  the  Ives 
amendment  sought  to  do.  It  was  a  very 
sound  amendment.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that 
It  was  rejected.  I  think  it  was  rejected 
because  Senators  did  not  understand 
the  procedural  point  I  am  discussing. 
They  are  under  the  impression  that  a 
State  will  take  over  a  case  only  after 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
specifically  rejected  the  case.  But  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  most 
instances,  will  never  even  have  seen  the 
case  or  heard  about  it.  That  is  what 
a  monstrosity  the  Watkins  amendment 
is,  procedurewise.  So  I  go  back  to  my 
hypothetical  case. 

To  continue  the  example:  The  attor- 
ney goes  before  a  Georgia  court.    What 


does  the  Judge  in  the  Georgia  court  first 
have  to  determine?  Remember,  we  are 
talking  about  a  State  judge  in  a  State 
court.  He  has  to  decide,  first,  the  issue 
before  him:  whether  it  is  a  case  of  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  take  Jurisdiction. 

How  will  he  determine  that  question? 
Well,  really,  there  will  be  a  trial  on  the 
question.  There  will  have  to  be  a  court 
proceeding.  There  will  have  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  criteria  and  standards  of 
jurisdiction  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  established,  as  to 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  take  jurisdic- 
tion. The  lawyers  will  argue  on  one 
side  that  the  State  court  does  have  juris- 
diction, because  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  would  not  take  jurisdic- 
tion, if  the  case  should  have  happened 
to  get  before  it;  and  the  union  will  argue 
that  the  State  court  does  not  have  juris- 
diction. The  union  will  contend  that  it 
is  a  case  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
jurisdictional  criteria  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

And  finally  the  judge  will  decide 
whether  he  will  proceed  with  tlie  case. 
If  he  decides  that  he  will  proceed  with 
it.  then  the  union  will  take  its  exceptions, 
and  will  file  an  appeal;  and  the  appeal 
will  go  on  and  on  and  up  and  up.  through 
the  court  system;  and  finally  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  decide  whether  the 
Georgia  court  was  right  or  was  wrong 
in  taking  jurisdiction  in  the  first  place; 
but  no  one  will  have  gotten  anywhere 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  stop  long  enough  to  consider 
what  such  procedure  would  amount  to. 
how  can  we  even  think  of  voting  for  the 
adoption  of  such  procedure? 

I  point  out  that  such  procedure  can- 
not be  erased  from  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment, because  it  provides  that — 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency,  or  the  courts, 
of  any  State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
asserting  jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise  has 
declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction, 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "by  rule  or 
otherwise"  mean  by  criteria,  by  stand- 
ards which  had  been  set  up.  And  these 
standards  have  been  promulgated;  and 
I  say  these  standards  are  really  statutes, 
beyond  the  Board's  rulemaking  power. 

After  the  promulgation  of  these  cri- 
teria and  these  standards,  the  lawyers 
will  have  a  great  time  determining 
whether  this  particular  case  in  Georgia 
comes  under  those  standards.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  will  be  a  great 
boon  for  the  activities  of  labor-relations 
lawyers  across  the  country. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  In  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment is  that  there  is  nothing  clear  about 
it.  from  the  standpoint  of  a  court  deci- 
sion on  a  specific  case.  And  when  we 
realize  that  such  cases  would  be  multi- 
plied, not  by  the  hundreds,  but  by  the 
thousands,  we  realize  what  a  backlog  of 
cases  there  will  be. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  talked 
about  what  would  happen  if  we  adopted 
such  a  legislative  precedent.  In  that 
case,  instead  of  giving  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  the  funds  it  needs  In 


order  to  as-sert  Its  Jurisdiction  over  cases 
coming  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  we  would  find  antilabor  forces  in 
the  country  conducting  a  drive  each  year 
to  cut  down  the  appropriations  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  order 
that  more  and  more  cases  would  go  to 
the  States;  and  in  the  States  there 
would  be  such  a  great  diversity  of  laws 
and  opinions.  That  is  why.  as  more  and 
more  employers  have  in  recent  weeks 
begun  to  awaken  to  what  is  involved  in 
the  Watkins  amendment,  we  have  begun 
to  receive  testimony  such  as  that  given 
before  our  committee  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  testimony  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Watkins  amendment.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  part  of  his  testi- 
mony, and  for  this  purpose  I  make  him 
my  witness. 

Mr.  David  L.  Benetar,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  testified.  In  part,  as 
follows: 

I  would  like  to  address  these  remarks  to 
the  question  of  the  "no  man's  land."  and  to 
start  by  saying  that  the  "no  man's  land"  re- 
sults, as  we  see  It.  from  a  combination  of 
two  factors. 

One  of  them  Is  the  Congressional  inten- 
tion to  extend  uniform  labor  law  In  this  Na- 
tion to  the  full  reach  of  the  commerce  pow- 
er. Not  that  It  was  Congress'  Intention  to 
preempt  the  States  from  this  field,  but 
rather,  to  make  sure  that  all  federally  cov- 
ered employers  and  employees  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  uniform  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  soimd  that  testi- 
mony is. 
I  read  further  from  his  testimony: 

A  wise  and  worthy  pxillcy.  this  Congression- 
al one,  because  If  ever  there  was  a  need  in 
any  field  of  law  for  uniformity  and  stability. 
It  Is  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

The  other  factor  which  led  to  the  "no  man's 
land  "  was  the  failure  of  any  State  to  come 
forward  and  qualify  for  cession  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  under  the  conformity  pro- 
visions of  section  10  (a).  The  door  has  al- 
ways been  open  for  them  to  come  In  and 
exercise  Jurisdiction  wherever  the  National 
Board  declined  to  do  so.  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  a  cession  agreement  if  they  were  op- 
eratlng  under  a  statute  In  conformity  with 
the  national  law.  None  of  them  has  seen  fit 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
read  all  of  his  testimony.  It  is  in  the 
hearings,  for  Senators  to  read  if  they 
wLsh  to  do  so.  I  still  like  to  beUeve  that 
Senators  will  wish  to  read  it  before  they 
make  a  great  mistake  by  voting  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Watkins  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  by  David  L.  Benetar.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Davh)  L.  Benttae,  CHAnMAW. 

CoicMrTTEE   ON    Laboe-Manaoement   Reua- 

noNs.  New  Toek  Chambee  or  Commebce 

Mr.  BnvETAE.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of 

the  committee.  I  speak  as  chairman  of  the 

committee    on    labor-manaRPmcnt    relations 

of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.     X 
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am  a  pr»ctlclr\g  attorney  Ir.  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  I  have  been  practicing  since 
1929.  I  hare  serred  the  Ooremment  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and 
In  New  Tor«  at  the  Regional  War  Labor 
Board. 

Most  of  my  practice  baa  been  devoted  to 
specializing  labor-management  relations 
m.illers  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  wuuld  like  to  address  these  remarks  to 
the  question  of  the  no  man's  land  and  to 
start  by  saying  that  the  no  man's  land  re- 
sults, as  we  see  It.  from  a  combination  of  two 
fuctora. 

One  of  them  Is  the  Congreaslonal  Intention 
to  extend  uniform  labor  law  in  this  Nation  to 
the  full  reach  of  the  commerce  pow<»r.  Not 
that  It  was  Congress'  Intention  to  preempt 
the  Statee  from  {his  field,  but  rather,  to 
make  sure  that  all  federally  covered  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  be  governed  by 
a  uniform  law.  A  wise  and  worthy  poUcy. 
this  Congressional  one.  because  If  ever  before 
was  a  need  In  any  field  of  law  for  uniformity 
and  stability.  It  is  In  the  field  of  labor 
relations. 

The  other  factor  which  led  to  the  no 
man's  land  was  the  failure  of  any  State  to 
come  forward  and  qualify  for  cession  from 
the  National  Board  under  the  conformity 
provUlons  of  section  10  (a).  The  door  haa 
always  been  open  for  them  to  come  In  and 
exercise  Jurisdiction  wherever  the  National 
Doard  declined  to  do  so.  upon  the  execution 
of  a  ceasion  agreement  If  they  were  operat- 
l!ig  under  a  statute  in  conformity  wUh  the 
rational  law.  None  of  them  has  seen  fit  to 
do  so. 

X-rmNC    THE    STATES    STTTT    IN    AtTTOMA'nCAlXT 

The  proposals  or  the  majority  of  pro- 
posals before  your  committee  would  auto- 
matically let  the  St.Ttes  step  In  wherever  the 
National  Board  declines  to  act.  but  would 
let  them  step  in  to  act  on  their  own  terms, 
which  means  that  the  proposals  before  you 
are  proposals  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tional law  and.  instead  of  having  a  no  man's 
Innd.  to  have  an  every  man's  land  with 
48  States  regulating  federally  covered  em- 
ployees and  employers  la  48  ways.  If  they  so 
desire. 

Those  are  the  effects  and  results  of  the  pro- 
posals before  you. 

I  deplore  a  no  man's  land,  but  I  think 
you  can  have  a  solution  which  Is  more  dan- 
-gerous  than  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to 
correct;  and  I  think  the  solutions  which  are 
under  discussion  here,  and  have  been 
throughout  most  of  today,  would  create  more 
mischief  in  the  labor -relations  field  than 
they  would  quiet. 

Let  me  t>e  a  little  bit  more  speclflc. 
If  the  SUtes  may  step  In  wherever  the  Na- 
tional Board  declines  to  act,  then  you  will 
not  only  open  the  door  for  48  ways  of  han- 
dling labor  problems  affecting  federally  cov- 
ered employees— «nd  that  is  all  I  am  talking 
about;  I  am  not  talking  about  employees  in 
Intrastate  commerce — you  will  have  opened 
the  door  for  48  ways  of  regulating  federally 
covered  employees,  and  we  wUl  have  this 
situation: 

Within  any  given  State,  you  will  have  an 
employer  with  an  annual  volume  of  Indirect 
purchases,  let  us  say.  of  a  million  dollars, 
with  the  result  that  the  National  Board  will 
take  Jurisdiction  of  his  case.  His  next-door 
competitor  may  have  only  »300.000  volume. 
ho  the  National  Boart  will  not  Uke  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  consequence  la  that  these  two 
competitors  and  tbeir  employees,  botb  of 
them  either  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  affecting  It.  are  going  to  be  regulated,  one 
by  the  National  Board  and  the  other  by  the 
State  board. 

CLOSED   SHOP  ZK    TTSW   TOEK    STATS 

Take  my  tiome  State  of  New  York,  and 
let  us  see  what  would  happen. 

There  would  be  innumerable  dUTerencee. 
and  basic  differences.  In  tHe  way  the  two 


competitors'  cases  would  be  handled.  Just 
depending  on  their  volume  of  business.  For 
example,  the  competitor  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  hit  the  $1 -million  volume  would 
be  protected,  and  so  would  his  employees  be 
protected,  against  a  closed  shop.  The  tinlon 
could  not  demand  it.  they  could  not  force  the 
enough  to  hit  the  •!  million  volume  would 
being  hired,  and  it  would  be  an  tuilair  labor 
practice  for  the  union  to  ln£l8t  on  a  closed 
shop  In  that  competitor's  business. 

But  tn  company  B,  whose  volume  was  only  . 
♦900,000,  the  union  can  come  in  and  demand 
a  closed  shop  and  get  a  closed  shop,  and 
force  employees  to  Join  the  union  as  the 
price  of  getting  or  even  of  applying  for  a  Job. 
It  is  being  done  every  day,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  we  have  industries  in  New  York 
where  the  supply  of  labor  Is  controlled  by 
the  unions  who  have  closed  shops.  By  the 
mere  accident  that  this  competitor  has  a 
volume  of  only  $900,000  he  would  be  subject 
to  that. 

There  would  be  differences  all  along  the 
line.  The  larger  competitor's  supervisors 
would  be  excluded  from  any  elections  be- 
cause under  the  national  act  they  are  not 
employees.  The  smaller  competitor's  super- 
visors could  go  In  and  be  certified.  Guards 
would  be  handled  differently.  Professional 
employees  would  be  handled  differently. 

And  let  us  take  another  look  at  this  pic- 
ture: After  the  New  York  board,  let  us  say, 
acting  under  a  grant  of  jxiwer  by  Congress 
to  act  where  the  National  Board  did  not  act — 
after  the  New  York  board  certified  this  union, 
the  employer  would  be  under  a  duty  to  bar- 
gain collectively  in  good  faith,  but  the  union 
would  not.  because  under  New  York  lew 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  union  unfair 
labor  practice,  and  under  New  York  law  no 
union  can  be  compelled  to  bargain  in  goc>d 
faith  by  a  labor  board,  by  a  court,  or  by  any- 
body else. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  supreme  Irony. 

Next  year,  the  fellow  with  a  million  dollars 
of  indirect  purchases  has  a  fall  off  in  busi- 
ness and  a  new  union  comes  in  for  an  elec- 
tion, but  this  time  he  has  only  $900,000  of 
volume,  so  next  year  his  case  goes  before  the 
State  labor  board.  The  closed  shop  that  he 
refused  to  agree  to  last  year  now  becomes 
legal. 

And  the  other  competitor,  who  had  only 
$000,000  volume  last  year,  goes  into  the  mil- 
lion-dollar class,  and  a  new  union  comes 
along  and  applies  for  an  election  In  his  case, 
and  he  now  comes  under  the  aegis  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  gets  the 
protection  against  a  closed  shop  and  is  able 
to  Insist  on  the  union  bargaining  in  good 
faith. 

NEW    TOEK    BTATXTTE 

This  question  of  the  New  York  statute — 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  New  York 
board;  I  am  talking  about  the  law  under 
which  they  must  operate — they  have  no  dis- 
cretion In  this  matter.  They  cannot  say  that 
they  would  like  to  do  something  about  the 
Federal  law.  They  operate  under  a  statute 
which  tells  them  what  to  do. 

Let  me  Ulustrate.  One  of  our  best  Judges 
In  New  York  State.  Judge  Bookstein,  made 
this  remark  when  this  Issue  came  up  before 
him.     He  said: 

"Surprising  as  It  may  seem.  It  Is  true,  as 
contended  by  the  board" — meaning  our  labor 
board — "that  while  an  employer  may  be 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  as  defined 
In  the  State  labor  relations  act,  no  practice 
on  the  part  of  an  employee  or  a  labor  organ- 
ization, no  matter  bow  unfair  it  may  appear 
to  the  average  person,  constitutes  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  the  State  labor  relations 
act." 

Now  Is  Congress  going  to  deliver  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  that  kind  of  a  statute  fed- 
erally covered  employees  and  employers  and 
say  to  them,  "the  National  Board  does  not 
wish  to  take  Jurisdiction  over  you.  so  you  are 
now  relegated  to  the  New  York  law  which 


does  not  give  you  one-tenth  of  the  protec* 
tlon  that  the  national  law  does." 

This  is  not  only  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
uniformity  which  Is  embodied  in  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  but,  as 
we  see  It,  would  be  a  grave  Injustice  to  com- 
panies engaged  in  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

Let  vis  talk  a  moment.  If  we  may,  about  the 
McClellan  conunlttee,  and  the  problems 
which  confronted  It,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  this  committee,  It  is 
primarily  to  focus  Its  attention,  at  least  at 
this  time,  on  legislation  which  grew  out  of 
the  facts  coming  on  or  brought  to  light  In 
the  McClellan  hearings,  or  at  least  those 
problems  which  are  mentioned  In  the  first 
portion  of  the  report  of  that  committee. 

"sweetheaht"  contoact 
The  McClellan  committee  came  across  the 
"sweetheart"  contract  situation.  Let  us 
Just  take  a  look  at  the  sweetheart"  contract 
situation  In  the  light  of  the  legislation  whlcli 
has  been  proposed  here. 

Gentlemen,  a  racketeer  union  which  has 
for  sale  a  "sweetheart"  contract  does  not 
have  to  go  to  any  labor  board.  That  is  not 
the  way  they  operate,  because  either  the  em- 
ployer. If  he  Is  ready  to  violate  the  law,  wel- 
comes them  and  recognizes  them  gratefully, 
lest  another  more  vigorous  union  comes 
along,  or  else  he  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
because  they  are  looking  for  money  In  the 
form  of  payoffs. 

Eo  the  racketeer  union  whlA  is  peddling 
a  "sweetheart"  contract  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  Labor  Board.  But  In  the  McClellan 
hearings,  instances  were  described  where 
racketeer  unions  had  the  employees  of  a  firm 
In  their  clutches,  under  a  2-  or  3-year  con- 
tract. People  who  were  fighting  those 
unions  went  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  applied  for  a  decertification  of  the 
union,  or  a  deauthcrization  of  the  union 
shop. 

That  deauthorizatlon  of  the  union  shop  Is 
a  terrific  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  rival 
against  a  racketeer  union,  because  it  goes  to 
the  most  vuln^able  point  of  a  racketeer 
union — hits  them  in  their  pocket  book.  If 
the  imion  shop  can  be  revoked,  then  the 
automatic  collection  of  dues  will  be  revoked, 
and  the  racketeer  union  will  rapidly  lose  In- 
terest in  the  shop. 

And  so,  those  who  were  fighting  the  rack- 
eteers— and  they  testified  to  this  before  the 
McClellan  committee — came  in  and  used  the 
National  Beard's  facilities  and  applied  at  the 
National  Board  for  decertification  of  there 
racketeer  unions  or  deauthorizatlon  of  the 
union  shop. 

And  the  question  was  asked — I  happened 
to  be  watching  the  hearings  and  I  tbink  it 
was  Senator  Ivss  who  asked  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses : 

"Why  didn't  ycu  ever  go  to  the  New  York 
board?"  Because  this  witness  came  from 
New  York,  and  he  was  testifying  about  the 
oppressed  immigrant  workers  In  New  York 
City. 

He  (Senator  I\'es)  said,  "Why  didnt  you 
go  to  the  New  York  Labor  Board?  Why  did 
you  always  file  at  the  National  Board?" 

PBOvisioNs  OP  »nrw  yoek  law 
And  the  man  gave  the  only  answer  he 
could  under  New  York  law.  "In  New  York 
you  cant  file  for  a  decertification  of  a  union, 
and  you  cannot  file  for  a  deauthorizatlon  of 
the  union  shop.  There  la  not  any  provision 
for  it." 

So  If  this  committee  Is  looking  for  solu- 
tions of  problems  raised  by  the  McClellan 
hearings,  and  rightly  you  must  be  looking  for 
such  solutions,  sxu-ely  they  are  not  going  to 
be  found  in  the  kind  of  legislation  which  will 
automatically  put  the  State  boards  In  when- 
ever tlxe  National  Board  falls  or  refuses  to 
act. 
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Thla  la  going  to  create.  If  you  pleaae,  u 
hodgepodge.  In  a  field  which  cannot  afford 
thla  kind  of  diversity  of  treatment  and  with 
resp>ect  to  employees  who  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  national  law. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate 
the  basis  of  my  approach. 

May  I.  sir.  say  a  word  or  two  concerning 
the  solution  which  I  propose. 

Senator  McNamara.  Go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Mouse.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
terrupt for  this  remark. 

I  would  say.  as  we  lawyers  say,  "Tour 
Honor.  I  rest  my  case."  That  Is  about  what 
I  would  say  at  the  present  time,  and  would 
file  my  statement.  But  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  you  further. 

Mr.  BENETAB.  Well.  I  think  to  be  solely 
critical  without  having  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion could  Itself  by  criticized;  and  while 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  when  the  Judge  Is 
with  you.  you  should  stop,  I  will  take  that 
advice  by  stopping  very  shortly. 

STATE    APPLICATION    OF    FIDERAI.    LAW 

My  proposal  Is  this:  I  think  the  States 
should  be  Invited  In  to  act  wherever  the  Na- 
tional Board  falls  to  do  so  or  la  unable  to  do 
BO  for  budgetary  reasons.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  National  Board  cover  the  whole  field.  If 
it  were  feasible.  But  If  It  Is  not.  I  think  the 
States  ought  to  come  In,  but  not  on  their 
own  terms,  and  It  is  my  proposal  to  your 
committee  that  any  State  be  authorized  to 
step  Into  a  labor  relations  dispute,  otherwise 
regulated  by  the  Federal  law.  provided — and 
this  your  statute  would  so  read— in  the  de- 
termination of  that  dispute  and  In  any  fur- 
ther disputes  between  those  parties,  the 
State  would  follow  and  apply  Federal  law  as 
written  and  Interpreted. 

This,  gentlemen,  would  do  two  things:  It 
would  give  cognizance  to  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights,  because  Intrastate  commerce 
could  still  be  regulated  as  each  State  saw  fit. 
Over  such  commerce  each  State  has  exclu- 
sive rights  and  no  one  can  tell  them  what  to 
do.  But  in  the  case  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers covered  by  Federal  law.  It  would  be 
tip  to  each  State  in  Its  legislature  to  decide 
whether  they  wished  to  step  Into  the  area 
vacated;  and.  if  they  did.  then  they  should 
give  their  agency  power  to  step  In,  but  on 
Federal  terms. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  witness  pointed  out 
how  unfair  this  would  be  to  the  employers 
of  America,  and  what  a  great  hardship  it 
would  impose  on  employers  in  the  various 
States  which  have  good  laws,  and  on  em- 
ployers in  States  that  come  under  the 
Federal  law,  and  on  employers  in  States 
with  low  labor  standard.s,  where  the  em- 
ployers would  come  under  loose  State 
laws  that  work  to  the  detriment  of  em- 
ployers, as  opposed  to  the  laws  in  States 
which  have  good  labor  standards.  That 
is  what  would  happen  if  the  Congress 
were  to  enact  a  provision  based  on  the 
principle  of  non-uniformity  of  applica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  right  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  speak  at  greater 
length,  but  I  believe  I  have  made  my 
case.  My  case  can  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  the  Watkins  amendment 
makes  confusion  more  confounded. 

Today,  the  Senate  had  an  opp>ortunity 
to  adopt  the  Ives  amendment,  which 
was  the  amendment  of  a  labor  states- 
man. I  think  It  is  sad  that  that 
amendment  was  not  adopted.  If  it  had 
been  adopted,  the  bill  would  have  in- 
cluded both  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  the  language  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


But  now  we  are  faced  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  WatkeksI.  plus  the  poeslblllty 
of  the  inclusion  of  any  language  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  would  be 
p>ermisslble  for  inclusion,  now  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  at  least  at  this  hour  I  raise 
my  voice  in  warning  against  the  result 
of  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
would  prove  to  be  a  legal  monstrosity. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
come  back  to  plague  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  such  a  firm  be- 
liever In  the  uniform  application  of  the 
Constitution  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  that  I  could  not  think  of  voting 
for  proposed  legislation  which  included 
the  Watkins  amendment.  On  that  Issue 
alone,  I  would  refuse  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
if  the  Watkins  amendment  were  added 
to  it.  because  as  a  lawyer  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  sully  whatever  reputation  I  have 
for  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples— and  for  teaching  as  I  did  for  15 
years — the  principle  that  in  the  United 
States  the  Constitution  must  be  applied 
uniformly  to  like  cases,  if  justice  is  really 
to  be  upheld. 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  uniform  application  of  justice 
in  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr    Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Wat- 
kins amendment,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Cooper  amendment,  however,  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment.  I  shall  offer  it 
again  if  the  Watkins  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
Watkins  amendment,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada    (Mr.  Bible! 
and   the  Senator  from  Tennessee    [Mr, 
Gore  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  is  absent  on  official  bu.siness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  would  vote 
"yea,"' 


The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BiNwrrrl 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Lancer  1.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Seriator  from  North  Da- 
kota would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  37, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 37 


Allott 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Barr<*tt 

Ooldwater 

PXirtell 

Hrlckfr 

Hlckenlcxjper 

R^vercomb 

Bridges 

HoblltzeU 

Rot>ert«oa 

Bash 

Holland 

Ru&bell 

Butler 

HruBka 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Bmlth.  N.  J. 

Carl.son 

LauMChe 

TTiurmond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Martin.  Inwa 

Watklna 

Cotton 

Martin.  Pa. 

WUliaoia 

Curtla 

Morton 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Rill 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mur»e 

Beall 

Ives 

Murray 

Carroll 

Jacknon 

Neuberger 

Case.  N.  J 

Javlta 

OMahoney 

Chavea 

Johnfon.  Trx 

Pastore 

Church 

Johnston.  8  C 

Payne 

Clark 

Jord.-tn 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kefttuver 

Smith.  Main* 

DouKlaa 

Kennedy 

bparkman 

Eaxtlaiid 

Kerr 

8t«nnla 

Kilpnder 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Ervln 

Long 

Talmadge 

Frear 

MaRHU'on 

Thve 

Pulbrlght 

Malone 

Wiley 

Cireen 

Mananrld 

Yar  borough 

Haydc-n 

McClellan 

Young 

Uenniugs 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING - 

-« 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Ijinger 

Bible 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

So  Mr.  Watkins'  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Watkins 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson  I 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-setts  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Watkins 
amendment  was  rejected.  IPutting  the 
question.] 

The  motioji  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  voted 
against  the  Ives  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Watkins  amendment  be- 
cause he  wished  to  vote  for  the  Watkirw 
amendment.  The  Watkins  amendment 
has  now  been  rejected. 

In  my  personal  opinion  the  language 
of  the  Ives  amendment  is  far  preferable 
to  the  language  in  the  text  of  the  bill.  Is 
it  now  in  order  to  offer  the  Ives  amend- 
ment by  way  of  a  motion  to  strike  section 
602  of  the  bill  and  substitute  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ives  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  such  a  motion  would  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  make 
buch  a  motion. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,  a 

parliamentary  Inquiry.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Ives  amend- 
ment the  one  which  was  rejected  a  short 

time  ago?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  it  was  offered  as 
a  sutwtltute  for  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case!  by  way  of  a 
motion  to  strike  out  section  602  of  the 
bin  and  substitute  the  language  of  the 
so-called  Ive.'^  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  mo- 
tion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setUs  that 
this  amendment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  rescind  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  In  that  case  we  could  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  .^o  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  vote  on  tlie  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  debate  on  the  Ive.s 
amendment,  many  Senators  stated  that 
the  language  in  the  Ives  amendment 
was  preferable  to  the  language  in  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  by  way  of  a  motion  to  strike 
out  section  602  of  the  bill  and  substitute 
therefor  the  original  Ives  amendment, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  from  line  21 
to  line  10  on  page  37.  and  to  lixsert  the 
following : 

Sec  602  (a>  Section  14  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subaectlon  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  assert  Jurisdiction  over  all  labor  dis- 
putes arising  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  Is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any 
a»ency  ol  any  State  or  Territory  to  cede  to 
■uch  agency  Jurladictlon  over  any  cases  In 
any  Industry  (other  than  mining,  manu- 
facturing, communications,  and  transpor- 
tation except  where  predominantly  local  In 
character)  even  though  such  cases  may  In- 
volve labor  disputes  aOectlng  commerce,  un- 
less the  provision  of  the  State  or  Territorial 
statute  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
such  caaea  by  such  agency  U  inconalatent 
with  the  corresponding  provision  of  this  act 
or  has  received  a  construction  lnoousUt«nt 
therewith." 

Sec.  «02  (b).  Amend  section  10  (a)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
by  repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
felt  that  the  Ives  amendment  was  very 


desirable.  I  supported  it,  but  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Ives  amend- 
ment was  offered  originally  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Watkins  amendment.  Had 
it  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
bill  on  the  first  vote.  All  we  are  doing  is 
marching  up  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  and 
up  the  hill  again.  It  is  good  exercise,  but 
it  is  very  confusing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]  by  way  of  a  motion 
to  strike  out  section  602  of  the  bill  and 
substitute  therefor  the  language  of  the 
so-called  Ives  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ls  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  the  administration  amend- 
ment, which  I  submitted  last  night.  It 
is  designated  "6-12-58-PP." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  be  stated. 

The  LECiSL.\TrvE  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  title  I  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  any  labor  organization  to 
which  the  provisions  of  title  I  apply,  the 
individual  workers  who  have  combined  as 
members  to  form  or  maintain  such  organ- 
ization for  their  mutual  benefit  have  the 
right  to  have  any  money  or  other  property 
which  the  organization  acquires  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  their  financial  contribu- 
tions, or  of  their  having  formed  such  an 
organlzfttlon,  caniserved  for  their  benefit  and 
not  applied,  Invested,  disbursed,  or  disposed 
of  In  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  bylaws,  or 
other  rules  of  the  organization  to  which  they 
have  agreed. 

(b)  Every  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  a  lat>or  organization  to  which 
subsection  (a)  applies  shall,  with  respect  to 
any  money  or  other  property  in  his  custody 
or  possession  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
such  f)fflrer,  agent,  or  reproeentatlve,  have  a 
relaUon.ship  of  trust  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion and  Its  members  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible in  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  money 
or  other  property  In  which  the  members  have 
the  rights  stated  In  this'section. 

(c)  An  action  or  proceeding  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  obtain  appropriate  relief  with  respect 
to  any  act  or  omission  of  any  officer,  agent. 
or  other  representative  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which  Is  m  disregard  of  any  right  or 
responsibility  set  forth  in  this  section.  Such 
an  action  or  proceeding  may  be  maintained 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
labor  organlz.-\tion  for  and  In  t>ehalf  of  him- 
self or  thenaselves  and  other  members  simi- 
larly situated,  or  any  such  member  or  mem- 
bers may  designate  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive to  maintain  such  action  or  proceeding 
for  and  on  behalf  of  all  members  similarly 
situated.  The  plaintiff  In  any  such  action 
or  proceeding  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  labor  organization  his  costs  and  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  If  It  appears  to  the 
aatlsfaction  of  the  court  that  the  action  or 
proceeding  was  instituted  In  a  good  faith 
effort  to  conserve  the  assets  of  such  organ- 
ization for  proper  purpoees.  and  the  court 
may,  If  satisfied  that  Justice  wUl  be  served 
thereby.  Impose  UablUty  for  reimbursement 
of  such  amounts  on  any  defendant  whom 
the  court  finds  to  have  acted  or  omitted  to 
act  m  disregard  of  any  right  or  responsibility 
•et  forth  In  this  section. 

(d)  With  respect  to  actions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  section,  the  United  States 
district  courts,   together   with   the   District 


Court  for  the  Territory  of  .\laska,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  Cotirt  of  Guam. 
shall  have  Jurisdiction. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  reduce  or 
limit  the  responsibilities  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  representative  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion under  the  law  of  any  State,  and  noth- 
ing'In  this  title  shall  take  away  any  right 
or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  members  of  a 
labor  organization  are  entitled  under  the 
law  of  any  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amendment  aims  to  put  the  same  re- 
sponsibility on  individuals  who  have 
charge  of  union  funds,  paid  into  trust 
funds,  as  is  imposed  on  the  trustee  of 
any  other  kind  of  trust  funds.  These 
are  funds  which  are  i>aid  into  the  union 
treasury,  to  give  protection  to  those  who 
have  contributed  the  funds.  The 
amendment  would  provide  the  usual  pro- 
tection which  is  given  to  trust  fimds  un- 
der any  reasonable  trust  fund  arrange- 
ments. We  wish  to  establish  the  same 
liability  against  any  person  who  misuses 
such  trust  funds.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  funds  which  union  members 
contribute  for  the  purpose  of  the  union, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  union  welfare 
fund,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  which 
the  members  contribute  money  which  is 
paid  to  the  union  either  by  the  members 
directly  or  through  a  checkoff  system. 
In  either  case  the  members  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  funds. 

I  will  read  the  statement  on  the 
amendment  which  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  yesterday. 

This  amendment  places  any  officer  or  other 
representative  of  a  labor  organization  In  a 
position  of  trust  with  resi>ect  to  any  money 
or  other  property  in  his  possession  by  virtue 
of  his  position  and  makes  him  responsible 
for  it  In  a  fiduciary  capacity.  In  addition 
It  provides  that  union  members  may  bring 
a  class  action  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  appropriate  relief  because  of 
any  act  or  omission  of  an  official  in  disregard 
of  any  right  or  responsibility  In  his  fiduciary 
capacity. 

We  all  realize  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances when  trust  funds  are  set  up,  and 
our  laws  have  always  protected  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  trust  fimds.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  pending  bill  which  would 
take  care  of  such  a  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  union  trust  funds. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  funds  which 
are  contributed  by  the  union  members, 
and  to  make  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  fimds  responsible  for  them,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  a  repetition  of  situa- 
tions like  the  one  in  which  Beck  was  in- 
volved, and  similar  situations,  because  of 
which  there  has  been  so  much  scandal. 

This  amendment  would  confirm  by 
Federal  law  the  fiduciary  responsibilities 
of  persons  entrusted  with  the  funds  of  la- 
bor organizations  and  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  responsibilities 
through  representative  suits  in  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  courts. 

S.  3974  explicitly  recognizes  in  its  "Dec- 
laration of  Findings,  Purposes  and  Pol- 
icy" that  it  is  necessary  that  labor 
organizations,  employers  and  oflBcials  ad- 
here to  the  highest  standards  of  respon- 
sibility.   It  further  states  that  because 
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of  breaches  of  trust  and  other  failures  to 
observe  high  standards  of  responsibility 
and  trust,  legislation  is  needed  to  afford 
the  necessary  protection  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  employees. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  in 
furtherance  of  that  declared  purpose. 
Legislation  in  this  area  should  go  fur- 
ther than  to  deter  acts  of  wrongdoing. 
It  should  also  provide  a  remedy  in  the 
event  that  such  wrongdoing  does  occur. 
Tliis  amendment  would  provide  such  a 
remedy,  for,  if  such  acts  should  occur, 
under  this  amendment  union  members 
would  be  insured  of  the  right  to  bring  a 
class  action  in  an  appropriate  Federal 
district  court  to  enforce  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities for  union  funds.  Of  course, 
this  in  no  way  would  reduce  or  limit  the 
responsibilities  of  union  officials  under 
State  law  or  in  any  way  bar  any  remedy 
of  union  members  under  State  law. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  amendment  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  merely  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  to  maice  trustees  i-e- 
sponsible  for  union  trust  funds. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  It  appears  that  there 
Is  an  area  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
bill.  It  is  a  very  vital  area,  if  we  wish 
to  establish  fiduciary  responsibility;  and 
certainly  we  should  want  to  do  that.  It 
is  an  area  which  should  be  covered,  and 
which  was  discussed  in  the  committee. 
It  is  covered  by  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered,  and  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  President  has  recommended  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  it 
was  very  definitely  recommended.  The 
President  feels  that  this  provision  should 
be  added  to  the  bill.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
also.  Both  of  them  think  that  we  should 
add  the  fiduciary-responsibility  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  so  that  the  union  mem- 
ber who  pays  his  money  will  be  protected 
against  wrongdoing  by  the  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  As  a  beneficiary,  he 
has  a  right  to  the  same  safeguards  that 
other  people  have.  In  other  words,  it  is 
trust  money,  and  the  trustees  should  be 
responsible,  in  the  event  the  funds  are 
misused. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  It  seems  to  be  an  area 
which  was  not  covered,  but  should  have 
been  covered,  and  the  amendment  now 
proposed  will  cover  that  situation;  and 
it  will  give  the  necessary  protection  to 
the  workers  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  all 
I  am  asking  for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  my  close  association  with  the 
McClellan  committee,  and  having  sat  for 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  listening  to  the 
testimony,  which  prompted  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  call  for  this  measure,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 


It  has  been  said  and  said  correctly  that 
this  bill  has  many  Imperfections,  omis- 
sions, and  loopholes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bill 
Itself  contemplated  legislative  Improve- 
ments in  areas  that  it  fails  to  cover.  In 
the  declaration  of  findings,  purpose,  and 
policy  on  page  2,  lines  15  and  16.  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  "disregard  of  the 
rights  of  individual  employees  and  other 
failures  to  observe  high  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust."  It  would  be  ex- 
E>ected,  therefore,  that  In  this  bill  there 
would  be  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
fiduciary  responsibilities  of  union  oflBcers. 
The  recital  itself  states  that  supplemen- 
tal legislation  is  required  in  this  area. 
The  administration  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee made  a  special  point  in  recom- 
mending that  there  be  legislation  with 
respect  to  this  type  of  responsibility  of 
union  officers.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  Kennedy  bill  them- 
selves must  concede  the  omission  and 
accept  a  provision  dealing  with  the  fidu- 
ciary responsibility. 

I,  therefore,  support  this  amendment 
which  would  charge  union  officers  or 
other  representatives  with  a  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  any  property 
in  his  custody  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  such  an  officer.  The  amendment 
would  also  authorize  class  actions  by 
union  members  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclu-sion  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  contains  the  e»cact  lan(?uage  of 
the  amendment  which  I  now  have  at  the 
de.-^k. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Tlie  amendment  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day, at  page  11003.  and  is  amendment 
No.  5  on  that  page. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  whether  he 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand it.  I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
continue  with  his  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  amendment  was  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  trustee  respon- 
sibility to  thost;  who  are  charged  with 
the  keeping  of  trust  funds.  That  is  all 
it  does. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  unable  to  hear 
the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
said  he  would  accept  the  amendment  or 
would  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  He  said 
he  was  trying  to  understand  it,  and  that 
I  should  try  to  make  it  clear  to  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  purport  of  the  entire  bill. 
It  covers  a  phase  which  in  some  manner 
or  other  the  subcommittee  and  the 
whole  committee  overlooked.  It  would 
protect  the  rank  and  file  members  of 
labor  unions  against  the  kind  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  revealed  by  the 


McClellan  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Certainly,  it  would  plug  up  a 
very  big  loophole. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  hLs  remarks.  It  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  covered  by  the 
bill.  It  strengthens  the  bill;  it  does  not 
weaken  it.  It  would  protect  the  union 
member  who  pays  his  dues  in  order  to 
have  security  of  the  funds  which  he  will 
need  In  his  old  age. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  Because  it 
is  in  such  complete  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  In- 
comprehenjsible  to  me  tliat  they  would 
resist  the  chance  to  plug  a  loophole 
which,  by  accident,  they  failed  to  cover 
when  they  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  of- 
fering the  amendment,  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for  pre- 
paring a  similar  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  ttie  officials  in  charge  of  Uhese 
funds  are  handling  other  people's  money. 
That  is  an  essential  t>oint. 

ThrouRhout  the  hearings  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  we  learned  of  case 
after  case  where  the  union  officials  were 
using  the  assets  of  the  union  as  though 
tiiey  owned  them.  It  was  being  done  by 
Dave  Beck  and  a  great  many  others  right 
down  the  line,  including  Mr.  Valcnti  and 
Mr.  Klenert.  of  the  textile  union.  They 
were  spending  the  union's  money  as 
though  it  were  their  own.  They  oi>erated 
the  unions  as  though  they  were  a  pro- 
prietary business. 

In  one  in.stance — I  do  not  recall  the 
names  of  those  concerned — the  union 
bosses  fell  out  with  one  another;  and  as 
each  left  the  union,  he  was  paid  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  assets. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  end  that  practice. 
It  would  recognize,  by  law,  that  the  un- 
ion officials  hold  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  union  members  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. The  part  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment which  gives  an  individual  member 
a  right  to  sue  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  members  is  a  very  fine  part  of  the 
amendment.  It  places  on  the  union  of- 
ficials the  responsibility  for  their  actions 
on  behalf  of  the  members.  The  union 
should  exist  for  all  the  members;  its 
funds  are  their  property.  The  amend- 
ment will  lessen  tlie  autocratic  role  which 
is  so  often  exercised  by  the  officials  of 
some  unions  who  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  obligations  as  they  should. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  most  cor- 
dially, because  I  know  of  his  faithful 
service  on  the  select  committee  which  is 
making  the  investigation  of  labor  unions. 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1  is  not  here.  If  he 
were,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
which  is  obviously  designed  to  place  the 
responsibility  where  It  belongs  and  to 
provide  legal  safeguards  around  the 
officials,  who  are  clearly  trustees  acting 
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in  the  same  capacity  as  a  trust  company 
in  handling  other  people's  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  must  keep  In  mind 
that  this  is  not  small  business.  The 
annual  income  from  dues  is  more  than 
$600  million.  The  reserves  in  the 
pension  and  welfare  funds  are  between 
$25  billion  and  $30  billion.  The  amount 
Is  being  Increased  by  $5  billion  a  year. 
The  members  of  unions  are  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  as  they  would  have 
if  their  money  were  in  a  bank,  an  in- 
surance company,  or  any  other  local  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize in  full  the  major  motive  which 
prompts  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  motive  Is  entirely  praise- 
worthy. But  I  fear  that  the  amendment 
would  compUcate  simplicity. 

The  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  full  protection,  from  a  criminal 
law  standpoint,  of  union  funds.  The  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  makes  it  a 
Federal  criminal  offense  to  embezzle  or 
steal  or  misapply  fimds  under  circum- 
stances which  would  constitute  a  crime. 
The  fundamental  trouble  with  the 
amendment,  despite  its  praiseworthy 
motives.  Is  this 

Mr.  NEXXBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  prefer  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  NEXJBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  oi  a  quorum,  so  tliat 
more  Senators  may  te  present. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolf. 

The  Chief  Clerk  pnweeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.«5.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PRoxMiRt  in  the  chair  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  fundamental  objections  to  the 
amendment.  The  first  is  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  complicate  simplic- 
ity. The  amendment  undertakes  to  im- 
pose by  Federal  law  a  trust  obligation  or 
a  fiduciary  obligation  upon  union  ofB- 
cers  who  handle  money.  Such  obliga- 
tions are  now  imposed  upon  such  ofiDcers 
by  State  laws. 

So  the  first  fundamental  trouble  with 
the  amendment  is  that  It  undertakes  to 
Impose  upon  union  cflBcers  who  handle 
these  funds  a  Federal  trust  relationship 
or  a  Federal  fiduciary  relationship  to  the 
union  members;  but  nowhere  does  the 
amendment  define  what  the  con- 
sequences of  such  ^  relationship  are 
under  Federal  law;  and  I  know  of  no 
Federal  statute  which  defines  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  a  fiduciary  or 
upon  a  trustee.  Tlierefore.  we  would 
have  the  creation  of  a  Federal  right 
without  a  definition  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  would  go  with  that  right;  and 
that  would  introduce  Into  the  law  con- 


fusion, rather  than  protection,  in  my 
Judgment. 

The  amendment  Is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause in  the  48  States  there  are  already 
laws  which  define  the  duties  of  trustees 
and  of  other  fiduciaries.  Those  laws 
vary  from  State  to  State.  While  those 
laws  are  similar  in  many  respects,  they 
are  different  in  many  respects. 

So  the  amendment  would  introduce 
into  the  law  a  tremendous  amount  of 
confusion,  in  that  it  undertakes  to  im- 
p>ose  a  Federal  obligation  of  a  fiduciary 
nature  under  a  statute  which  nowhere 
defines  what  that  obligation  is. 

The  amendment  should  also  be  re- 
jected for  a  second  reason.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  which  involve  a  diversity  of 

citizenship,  that  is  cases  between  plain- 
tiffs who  were  residents  of  one  State  and 
defendants  who  are  residents  of  another. 
The  amendment  would  confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  Federal  courts  in  all  cases  under 
it,  regardless  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties  to  such  cases.  Thus  there  would 
be  imposed  upon  the  Federal  courts  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
litigation  which  now  can  l>e  handled, 
under  the  State  laws,  in  the  State  coxirts, 
when  no  diversity  of  citizenship  is 
involved. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  prai-seworthy  motives  of 
those  who  propose  the  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not  add  any  increased  pro- 
tection insofar  as  the  members  of  the 
unions  are  concerned.  This  is  true  be- 
cause under  existing  laws  in  virtually 
every  State  the  union  members  now  have 
a  right  to  go  into  court  and  request  the 
enforcement,  under  State  law,  of  the 
fiduciary  relationships,  as  defined  by 
State  law.  This  amendment  would  not 
give  them  any  additional  Federal  right, 
because  the  amendment  does  not  define 
what  the  fiduciary  right  under  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  be.  Federal  courts  can 
now  act  in  this  area  under  State  laws 
in  case  of  diversity  of  citizenship. 

The  amendment  would  not  add  any 
degree  of  protection,  because  it  does  not 
define  the  supposed  Federal  fiduciary 
obligation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  complicate  the  situation 
rather  than  be  of  any  assistance. 

For  this  reason  and  also  because  the 
amendment  would  carry  into  Federal 
courts  many  cases  which  now  come  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  I 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

After  all — to  paraphrase  Aesop's  fa- 
ble— too  many  tracks  already  lead  to  the 
cave  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
too  few  of  them  lead  from  it.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  having  any  more  tracks  lead 
to  the  Federal  cave  from  which  there  is 
no  return. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  j^eld 
to  me?  ^' 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  On  page  451  of  the 
interim  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field — the  committee  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  a  member — we  find 


that  one  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations is  as  follows : 

Since  union-dues  moneys,  as  well  as  health 
and  welfare  fundB,  are  In  actuality  a  trust, 
being  held  for  the  members  of  the  union 
by  their  ofBcers,  the  committee  feels  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  placing  certain 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds,  such 
as  are  now  Imposed  on  banks  and  other  In- 
stitutions which  act  as  repositories  and  ad- 
ministrators for  trust  funds. 

Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
point  out  to  me  where,  in  the  Kennedy 
bill,  such  recommended  provisions  are 
included? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  previously 
passed  a  measure  which  guards,  and 
provides  for  the  security  of,  the  welfare 
and  pension  funds.  In  the  pending 
measure  we  provide  for  the  security  of 
union  funds,  and  in  this  measure  there 
are  also  provided  criminal  penalties  for 
misappropriation  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  mean  that  provision  hsis 
already  been  made  for  punishment  which 
can  be  meted  out  to  those  who  abuse  the 
funds?  But  where  in  the  Kennedy  bill 
is  provision  made  for  the  particular 
conmiittee  recommendation  I  have  just 
read? 

I  shall  repeat  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation, namely — 

certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds, 
such  as  are  now  Imposed  on  banks  and  other 
Institutions — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  amendment,  because  it  does  not  de- 
fine the  obligations  which  would  be 
created  under  it;  it  leaves  them  exactly 
as  they  are  now  under  State  law.  w 

Mr.  PURTELL.    Then  does  the  Sena-     ^ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  mean  to  state  SJ 

that  this  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  carried  out? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Section  108  of  the  bill 
provides : 

Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals,  or  un- 
lawfully and  willfully  abstracts  or  converts 
to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  another  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  securities,  property,  or 
other  assets  of  an  organization  which  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of 
which  he  Is  an  oflicer  or  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed directly  or  Indirectly  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  That  section  will 
punish  a  transgressor.  But  what  pro- 
tection does  the  bill  give  to  a  beneficiary 
of  the  fund? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  him  any  protection 
except  what  he  already  has  under  exist- 
ing  law — in  other  words,  under  State  \ 

laws,  which  vary  iroifi.  State  to  State. 
They  define  these  obligations.  But  this 
amendment  does  not  define  what  obliga- 
tion would  rest,  under  Federal  law,  on 
such  a  man  sis  a  fiduciary;  and  no  exist- 
ing Federal  statute  defines  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  in  the  debate  prior  to 
the  time  we  started  to  take  up  this 
amendment  it  was  my  understanding  we 
were  concerned  with  getting  uniformity, 
and   therefore   getting   at  the   Federal 
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level.    Thl3    does    provide    uniformity, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  Nowhere  In  the 
amendment — and  this  is  one  of  ttie  fun- 
damental objections  I  have  to  it — does 
It  undertake  to  define  in  any  respect 
what  obligation  is  imposed  upon  a  fidu- 
ciary or  upon  a  trustee  by  Federal  law. 
The  amendment  attempts  to  give  a  man 
a  right  which  is  not  defined,  and  nobody 
will  know  what  the  right  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  is  a  great  body  of  case  law 
which  defines  what  is  proper  conduct  for 
the  fiduciary? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  agree  that  not  only  Is 
there  a  great  body  of  State  law  which 
defines  the  obligations  of  a  fiduciary,  but 
there  is  a  great  body  of  statutory  law — 
that  is.  laws  of  the  States,  not  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  laws  vary 
from  State  to  State,  and  the  statutes 
vary  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  CUitns.  The  amendment  does 
not  take  away  from  any  union  member 
any  right  he  has  under  State  law. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a 
member  of  the  McClellan  committee. 
For  months  we  sat  in  the  committee  and 
heard  stories  about  misuse  of  funds, 
about  borrowing  of  funds,  about  enter- 
ing into  transactions  in  which  officers, 
as  parties,  were  in  a  position  to  gain. 
Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  case  where 
the  members  have  been  told  to  sue  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  in  belialX  of  others 
so  situated,  to  hold  the  officers  account- 
able? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  case  law  of 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Union  of 
which  I  have  knowledge,  they  can  do 
that  now;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  this  question: 
When  one  brings  a  suit,  under  this  pro- 
posal, to  enforce  a  Federal  fiduciary 
right,  is  the  Court  gcing  to  determine  his 
right  by  the  law  of  North  Carolina,  by 
the  law  of  Nebraska,  by  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  by  the  law  of  some  oLlier 
State? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  not  very  much 
difference  in  the  laws  as  to  what  is 
proper  conduct  of  a  fiduciary. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  There  is  a  difference 
with  respect  to  investment  of  funds. 
Every  State  has  statutes  providing  how 
such  funds  can  be  invested,  and  those 
laws  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  In  the  committee 
have  had  our  attention  called  to  cases 
In  which  a  member  has  proceeded 
against  union  officers  for  an  accounting 
of  funds,  or  similar  action.  The  member 
ha«  been  expelled  from  the  union  or  has 
been  beaten  beoAusc  he  did  not  go 
through  the  channels  of  the  union;  and 
the  channel*  of  the  union  are  usually 
dominated  by  the  offenders  In  those  par- 
ticular ca«e«. 

The  pending  amendment  declares,  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal  law,  that  where 
questlona  of  jurisdiction  arlM,  the  laws 
pertaining  to  a  fiduciary  poaltlon  apply 
to  union  oflSeeri.  I  UeUevt  It  1«  ft  good 
sm^ndment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  poMibly  ggree 
with  the  distlnguiahed  Senator  from 
Nebraska  if  the  proposal  undertoolc  to 


define  what  the  duties  of  a  fiduciary  or 
a  trustee  are  under  Federal  law.  but  it 
does  not  undertake  to  do  so.  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  Federal 
statute  in  existence  which  undertakes  to 
do  that.  So  the  proposal  Introduces 
confusion,  chaos,  and  uncertainty. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  did  not  quote  the 
whole  passage  and  I  think  I  should  have, 
when  I  referred  to  the  McClellan  Interim 
report,  of  which  the  Senator  was  one  of 
seven  who  signed. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  afrree  with 
me  that  there  have  been  no  Federal  laws 
in  this  field  enacted  between  the  time 
the  Senator  signed  the  report  and  today. 
There  may  have  been  some  changes  in 
State  law,  but  they  would  not  be  effective 
in  the  matter  to  which  we  are  addressing 
ourselves. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  what 
the  committee  really  recommended,  and 
which  we  certainly  are  charged  with  try- 
ing to  carry  out. 

The  committee  said  this,  and  I  read 
from  page  451  of  the  interim  report  of 
the  McClellan  committee: 

The  committee  recomnieUds  that  Pederal 
legislation  be  enacted  closing  up  the  present 
loopholes. 

The  paragraph  goes  on  to  speak  about 
trusts  and  unicn  dues.  The  committee 
itself  recommended  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion be  enacted.  That  is  e.\act;y  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  any  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  coniinittee.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  proposal  offered,  to  propose 
legislation  to  follow  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
to  which  committee  he  is  referring,  be- 
cause there  are  two  committees  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  PURTEIX.  I  am  referring  to  the 
McClellan  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  McClellan  com- 
mittee did  not  interpret  its  authority  to 
include  the  introduction  of  specific  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  felt  that  matter 
was  left,  under  the  resolution,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PURTELL.     We  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  trouble  with  this 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  undertake 
to  adopt  any  language  defining  the  term 
'■fiduciary,"  or  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  but  under- 
takes to  give  a  person  a  Federal  right  of 
action  without  defining  the  terms  under 
which  he  enjoys  that  right  of  action  and 
what  that  right  of  action  is. 

Mr.  PURTEIX.  I«  the  Senator  cor- 
rect In  InteiTJrctlng  the  dcnire  of  the 
committee  as  wanting  Pederal  legislation 
In  thU  field? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  had  Federal  legislation  in 
proper  form. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Since  we  are  inter- 
preting the  language,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
tlie  recommendations  of  the  McClellaa 


committee  as  contained  In  the  interim 
report: 

The  committee  recommends  that  Federal 
legislation  be  enacted  closing  up  the  present 
loopholes  In  the  law  concerning  the  filing 
of  these  financial  statemer.ts. 

That  has  been  done  in  this  biU. 

It  further  recommends  that  these  financial 
statements  be  required  to  be  accurate  and 
complete — 

That  is  done  in  the  bill — 

that  there  be  a  method  for  the  checking  of 

their  veracity — 

That  is  provided  in  the  bill — 

and  provisions  for  bringing  legal  action 
aguln^t  unions  filing  false  statements  and 
against  the  officers  of  the  unions  testifying 
to  these  false  statements. 

That  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  feels  there  should  be  a  pro- 
vision In  the  law  making  It  a  Federitl  crime, 
punishable  by  a  prison  sentence,  for  the 
willful  fUing  of  a  faUe  or  Incomplete  finau- 
clal  statement. 

That  is  provided  in  the  bill.  The  rec- 
ommendation Kocfi  on  to  say : 

since  tmlon-dues  moneys,  as  well  as  healtti 
and  welfvue  funds,  are  In  actuality  a  trust— 

Which  I  believe  they  are — 

being  held  for  the  members  of  the  union  by 
their  officers,  the  committee  feels  that  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  placing  certain 
rcstrlctlon.s  on  the  use  of  these  funds,  such  as 
are  now  Imposed  on  banks  and  other  Institu- 
tions which  act  as  repositories  and  admin- 
istrators for  trust  funds. 

As  I  gather  and  interpret  that  state- 
ment— and  I  signed  the  report,  and  so  did 
the  Senator — the  committee  is  suggesting 
that  we  should  consider  the  advisability 
of  statin;,'  tliat  certain  kinds  of  invest- 
ments of  union  funds  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  certain  kinds  should  not  be 
permitted;  in  other  words,  that  union 
funds  mife'ht  be  invented  in  bonds,  but  not 
in  common  s lodes.  It  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  applying  to  Federal  law 
fiduciary  standards  which  exist  for  un- 
ion officials  under  State  law. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Where  in  the  bill  is 
there  a  provision  restricting  the  use  of 
funds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Norlii  Carolina  lias  tlie 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Tlicrc  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  laws  of  the  States  de- 
fining obligations  of  fiduciaries  with  ref- 
erence to  handling  funds  and  with  refer- 
ence to  investing  funds.  boUi  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  investment  and  the  extent  of 
tlic  responsibility. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed would  undertake  to  give  a  right 
without  a  definition  of  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  right,  or  a  definition  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  which  the  right  rest*.  The 
amendment  would  Introduce  confusion, 
rather  than  any  salutary  regulation  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Senator.  I  wonder  In 
what  way  this  recommendation  haa  been 
carried  out.  since  It  was  recommended 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
placing  of  certain  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  funds,  such  as  are  now  imposed 
on  banks  and  other  Institutions. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  The  provisions  of  this 
and  the  previous  bill  include  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  these  funds  for  personal 
pleasure  or  personal  profit.  There  have 
been  regulations  prejcribed.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachasetts  pointed  out  a 
while  ago,  with  reference  to  accountabil- 
ity for  funds  and  the  filing  of  reports. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  things 
done  with  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
previous  bill.  Furthermore.  I  think  the 
pending  bill  gives  full  protection  to  these 
funds  in  its  present  form. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld ? 

Mr.  PURTELL.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  in  simply  disclosure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  trying  Vo  write  a  law.     I  do 

not  think  it  should  be  so  altered  by  the 
amendment  that  we  should  try  to  say 
unions  should  be  permitted  to  make  cer- 
tain Investments  and  not  other  invest- 
ments. It  seemed  to  us  In  the  committee 
It  would  be  much  tx^tter  to  provide  for 
satisfactory  disclosure.  That  is  what  the 
bill  provides.  In  addition  to  providing 
prohibitions  as  to  exj^endltures  by  union 
officials. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  give  an  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  funds  by  imposing  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  upwn  those  who  manage 
the  funds,  and  providing  that  if  there  is 
abuse  there  can  be  a  recourse  to  the 
courts  and  a  recovery  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  funds. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
language  does  not  define  what  the  fidu- 
ciary obligation  is.  At  present  people 
handle  funds  for  oth'»rs  under  fiduciary 
obligations,  but  the  fiduciary  obligations 
are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  48  States 
and  are  nomhere  defined  by  any  Federal 

IftW, 

Mr.  PURTELL  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield;  and, 
if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  tiiere  is  not  a  single 
prohibition  pertaining;  to  the  expenditure 
of  union  funds  in  th<.-  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  a  great  many 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
funds  In  the  bill,  and  also 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Would  the  Senator 
point  them  out?  The  bill  only  provides 
for  reporting,  for  discloaure,  and  for 
penalties  to  be  imposed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  violate*  the  law  after  the 
money  is  gone. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  7 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  MMMchuMita. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  X  wlU  MT  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  bill  iTorldea  for  a  very 
clear  disclosure.  The  moner  belongs  to 
the  union  members.  The  bill  provides 
that,  if  any  Improper  practices  are  en- 
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gaged  in,  if  there  are  any  excessive  loans 
of  the  type  revealed  by  the  McClellan 
committee,  or  any  procedures  such  as 
that,  they  must  be  reported  and  must  be 
disclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  As 
a  result  of  the  amendments  which  we 
have  accepted  in  the  past  24  hours,  that 
Information  will  be  made  known  to  the 
members  of  the  union.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  handling 
this  rather  sensitive  problem,  rather 
than  attempting  to  say,  "We  will  permit 
union  funds  to  t>e  invested  in  A,  but  we 
will  not  permit  union  funds  to  be  in- 
vested in  B." 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out.  there  are  very  clear  rem- 
edies in  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  PURTEIX.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  I  might  suggest  there  is  small 
satisfaction  in  discovering  that  the  funds 
are  gone,  when  one  learns  the  Informa- 
tion from  a  report  filed  subsequent  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  how  he  reconciles  his  point  of 
view  with  his  votes  upon  S.  2888.  When 
S.  2888  was  before  the  Senate,  one  of 
the  major  arguments  which  was  con- 
sidered at  great  length  was  whether  a 
fiduciarj-  responsibility  should  attach  to 
the  employers  who  handled  the  funds  in 
the  case  of  employer  managed  funds.  We 
did,  upKjn  that  basis,  place  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  upon  them.  The  Senator 
may  go  through  the  whole  Rzcord  and 
look  at  it.  We  placed  a  fiduciary  respon- 
sibility upon  the  employers  who  manage 
the  funds,  which  they  solely  contribute, 
and  to  which  the  unions  and  the  em- 
ployees do  not  contribute  1  cent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
voted  the  same  in  every  instance.  The 
Senator  did  not  vote  for  one  amendment 
to  that  bill.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  voted  in 
every  instance  to  place  upon  employers 
a  fiduciary  responsibility,  when  the  only 
funds  they  were  handling  were  the  funds 
they  themselves  had  put  up  entirely. 
The  Senator  voted  to  put  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  on  the  employers  with 
relation  to  the  employees. 

How  does  the  Senator  justify  dodging 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  when  it  is 
the  money  of  the  union  manbers  them- 
selves which  is  being  taken  and  handled 
by  union  officers?  Does  the  Senator 
only  want  to  place  some  other  responsi- 
bility on  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  obligations  were  placed 
upon  thoee  employers  who  were  manag- 
ing the  welfare  and  pension  funds  for 
unions,  and  obligations  were  also  placed 
upon  unions  which  were  handling  (hose 
funds,  and  obligations  were  ftlM  placed 
upon  ft  oomblnatlOQ  of  management  and 
unions  handllnff  tboM  funds,  which  ob- 
Uf  fttlons  were  spelled  out  and  consisted 
simply  of  requirinc  them  to  keep  those 
funds  safely,  and  to  make  report*  about 
tbefuzKls. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield  further.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. The  provisions  go  far  beyond 
that.  The  employers  not  only  have  to 
report  to  the  unions— this  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  all  the  funds — but  also, 
as  to  many  of  the  funds,  the  unions  do 
not  put  up  1  cent  of  the  pension  fund, 
which   is  provided   by  the   employer. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  did  not  say  who  put 
up  the  money. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Wait  a  minute.  The 
situation  is  tliat  in  many  instances  the 
unions  did  not  put  up  1  cent,  yet  with 
respect  to  S.  2888  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  voted  for  every  amendment — 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  did  not.  I  voted 
against  several  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  The  Senator  voted  against 
every  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  voted 
against  every  amendment.  If  I  am 
wrong  I  should  like  to  be  corrected.  The 
amendments  were  to  place  upon  the 
employer  of  employer-managed  funds 
only  a  contractual  relationship. 

Yet,  tonight,  with  respect  to  funds  put 
up  wholly  not  by  the  employer  but  by 
the  union  men,  from  their  own  money — 
taken  out  of  thei-e  grocery  money,  taken 
out  of  the  shoe  money  for  their  chil- 
dren— the  Senator  does  not  want  to  have 
a  fiduciary  relationship,  although  the 
Senator  voted  3  or  4  weeks  ago  for  that 
relationship  as  to  funds  which  were 
contributed  and  managed  solely  by  the 
employer.     Let  the  Senator  answer  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  imderstand 
what  I  am  to  answer.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  at  one  time  that  I  voted 
for  all  the  amendments,  and  now  the 
Senator  says  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  the  Senator  did 
not  vote  for  any  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  If  I  could  imderstand 
the  question  I  would  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  where  the  funds  came  from.  I 
said  that  we  passed  a  bill  to  give  security 
to  welfare  and  pension  fimds,  and  we  put 
certain  obligations  on  the  managers  of 
those  fimds — not  to  misapply  those 
fimds.  and  to  file  certam  reports — re- 
gardless of  who  those  managers  were 
and  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  funds. 
That  is  all  we  did.  Those  were  the  ob- 
ligations which  were  imposed;  not  to  mis- 
apply the  fimds,  and  to  give  due  re- 
ports. 

There  was  an  effort  made,  as  I  recall, 
to  write  an  amendment  into  the  bill  to 
specify,  as  in  the  case  of  banks  and 
trustees  handUng  fimds  under  State  law, 
how  those  funds  should  be  invested. 

The  trouble  vilth  this  proposal  la  that 
it  Is  an  attempt  to  Impose  complete 
fiduciary  and  trustee  responsibilities  un- 
der Federal  law  upon  persons,  without 
ever  defining  what  the  Federal  respon- 
sibilities are. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  Pretldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.BRVlN,    I  yield. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  should  show  us  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  offered  as  it  Appears  In  8. 
2888, 
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Mr.  ALliOTT.  I  will  show  it  to  the 
Senator  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  the  Senator 
show  the  language  to  us  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  show  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  extremely  critical  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
voting,  in  the  case  of  Senate  bill  2888. 
for  fiduciary  standards  with  resp>ect  to 
union  welfare  funds.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  takes  issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  failing 
to  include  the  same  language  in  this 
bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
If  he  will  tell  me  where  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  to  be 
found  in  Senate  bill  2888? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  course,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  not  in  Senate  bill  2888;  but  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  2888 — and  I  am  sure  he 
was — he  will  remember  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  discussion  centered  around 
upholding  Senate  bill  2888  upon  the 
basis  that  it  imr>osed  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship upjon  the  employer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this; 
and  if  it  has  to  be  documented  later,  we 
will  get  out  the  Record  and  show  that 
that  is  true. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  im- 
pose a  fiduciary  relationship  upon  a 
labor  leader  who  collects  funds  and  fees 
from  his  fellow  workers  and  still  up- 
holds the  principle  and  theory  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2888.  as  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  in  the  bill;  and  if 
the  Record  on  this  floor  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  employer  was  in  a 
fiduciary  relationship,  if  the  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  place  that  burden  upon 
an  employee  when  he  is  collecting  the 
funds  of  his  fellow  employees,  that  is 
really  a  peculiar  standard  to  apply  to 
these  bills. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  never  voted  to  make  law  out 
of  all  the  words  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Neither  did  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ever  vote  to  make  law 
out  of  all  the  words  in  a  committee 
print. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
not  objecting  to  establishing  a  fiduciary 
relationship  with  respect  to  those  who 
handle  union  funds.  That  obligation 
Is  already  placed  upon  such  persons  by 
the  laws  of  the  48  States,  which  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  objecting  to  is  an  amendment 
which  attempts  to  create  a  civil  right  of 
action  under  Federal  law  for  violation  of 
a  supposed  Federal  fiduciary  duty,  which 
is  nowhere  defined  by  Federal  law,  and 
certainly  is  not  defined  in  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  ''  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  discussion  relative 
to  the  Smith  of  New  Jersey  amendment 
because  it  deals  with  a  subject  which 
has  greatly  concerned  the  McClellan 
committee.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
that  committee,  as  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But  I 
become  a  little  bewildered  by  the  way  we 
twist  the  argument  about  States  rights 
around  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  fit 
our  peculiar  viewpoint  in  connection 
with  this  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  voted  against  the  Wat- 
kins  amendment  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  tend  to  provide  for  the  States 
doing  something  now  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Now  we  see  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  tells  us — and 
correctly — that  there  are  State  laws 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Of  course 
there  are  State  laws  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  He  has  used  my 
name. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  says  that  I  voted  against  the 
Watkins  amendment.  I  voted  against 
the  Watkins  amendment.  I  also  voted 
against  the  substitute  offered  for  the 
Watkins  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  IvEsl.  I  took  this  course  for  this 
reason:  The  floor  of  the  Senate  is  no 
place  to  write  a  bill  of  this  kind.  A  seri- 
ous question  was  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute,  a  question  that 
should  be  studied  by  the  Senate  for  at 
least  a  week  before  we  legislate.  I  did 
not  know  enough  about  the  subject  to 
legislate  about  it  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
suspect  that  some  other  Senators  were 
in  the  same  state.  I  felt  that  we  should 
not  legislate  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  explanation  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  to  why  he  voted  against  the 
Watkins  amendment  and  agalast  the 
Ives  substitute  for  the  Watkins  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  here  as  a  clairvoyant 
or  mind  reader.  If  he  honestly  believes 
that  the  great  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  legi-slative  ca- 
pacity to  act  on  this  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  is  a  valid  point 
of  view,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  has 
been  written  on  this  floor.  I  have  faith 
enough  in  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
legislative  proposition  and  come  up  with 


a  good  answer.  But  I  respect  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, although  I  dilTer  with  him. 

I  would  feel  much  more  convinced  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  were  to 
resist  the  so-called  Smith  amendment 
because  of  his  lack  of  confidence  in  this 
body  to  legislate  Intelligently  on  this 
floor  than  I  am  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ment which  he  presented. 

It  seem-s  to  me  that  one  thing  stands 
out  as  clear  as  a  path  to  the  country 
schoolyard.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
every  single  discrepancy,  every  single 
violation,  every  single  raid  made  by  a 
union  official  upon  the  dues  of  rank- 
and-flle  members,  has  been  made  while 
tlie  State  laws  about  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  spoke  so  eloquently 
were  on  the  statute  books  of  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  face  a  chal- 
lenge to  try  to  do  something  to  correct 
the  situation  existing  with  respect  to 
State  laws. 

The  Senators  who  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment provide  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  effective  and  moderate  move  in  the 
direction  of  protectuig  the  rank-and-file 
dues-paying  union  members  in  their 
right  to  the  money  taken  from  them  by 
union  ofBcials. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
McNamara  )  were  to  rise  and  undertake 
to  disavow  the  McClellan  committee  re- 
port, I  could  understand  it.  It  was  la- 
sued  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  voted  against  It. 
But  my  Kood  friend  from  North  Carolina. 
along  with  all  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Interim  report.  To  disavow 
it  now  comes  a  little  late. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
basis  on  which  we  reached  our  conclu- 
sions. On  page  5  of  the  Interim  report 
we  list  a  long  series  of  defalcations  on 
the  part  of  union  leaders.  We  list  them 
ad  infinitum  and  ad  nauseam.  There 
they  are — one  Instance  after  another  of 
violations  of  the  trust  relationship  be- 
tween the  union  leaders  and  union  mem- 
bers, occurring  as  of  now,  with  every 
State  law  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  statute 
books. 

Financial  safeguards  hare  be«n  woefully 
lacking. 

So  said  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. So  agreed  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Financial  reports  to  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers have  often  been  false,  sketchy,  and 
even  In  these  fomns  largely  unavailable  for 
perusal  by  the  membership. 

On  that  point  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  in  complete  agreement. 

Union  officials  have  engaged  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  in  cash  rather  than  by  check. 
TTiey  have  failed  to  submit  vouchers  for 
many  expenditures,  and  when  vouchers  have 
been  turned  in  they  have  frequently  been 
false  or  only  vaguely  explanatory. 

All  seven  of  us  agreed  on  that  point- 
all  members  of  the  committee  save  only 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara  1. 

Union  officers  charged  with  responsibility 
for  dlsbursemeats  have  often  signed  checks 
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In  blank  for  their  superiors,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  or  request  for  Information  as  to  Xhm 
purpoae  for  whlcii  t^e  XunOs  were  drawn. 

One  union  leader  t<*stlfled  that  he  had 
a  check-writing  machine  In  the  office, 
and  he  simply  left  it  there  so  that  his 
secretary  could  write  checks  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  who  came  to  the 
office. 

A  few  months  arro.  all  of  \i^.  except 
only  the  Senator  from  Michigan  issued 
a  report  which  said  we  should  call  such 
practices  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee,  so  that  it 
could  propose  legislation;  or,  if  such 
committee  failed  to  do  so.  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  the  capacity  to  write  a 
bill  dealing  with  an  ugly  situation  like 
tliat. 

We  said  also: 

(e)  With  these  Incredibly  loose  prnctlcee. 
the  mlsu.se  of  union  Iund.s.  Including  out- 
rlgUt  thefu  and  "ixirrowlngs "  for  personal 
proflt.  has  totaled  upward  of  $10  million  in 
union-dues  money — an  average  of  $6  out  of 
the  p-xrket  of  erery  member  at  the  uiilons 
covered  lu  this  report. 

That  was  $10  million  dishonestly  util- 
ized by  union  officials,  and  the  money 
was  collected  from  ur  ion  members,  while 
the  State  laws,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  were  on  the  books.  Question? 
Since  the  legislative  committee  did  not 
propose  any  le^:islation  on  this  point, 
since  they  now  display  a  strange  reluc- 
tance to  accept  it,  wliat  are  Senators 
going  to  do?  Are  they  simply  going  to 
say,  'We  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
pa.ss  a  law  on  this  fubject?"  Are  they 
going  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  union  leaders  who  have 
been  dishonest?"  Or  are  they  going  to 
say.  on  the  forthcoming  rollcall,  "We 
will  vote  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
dues-paying  working  men  and  women  of 
America  against  this  kind  of  corrup- 
Uon?" 

Proceeding  to  the  next  Item  in  the 
Interim  report: 

(f)  Even  in  the  nwe  of  publlciwd  gifts 
to  union  ofBclals.  the  recipients  have  not  de- 
clared them  for  Income-tax  purposes,  while 
the  donors  (frequently  employers)  have  writ- 
ten them  off  as  deductible  business  expenses. 

Fresh  from  our  hearings  on  this  un- 
savory subject,  we  all  agreed  that  this 
matter  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  that  In  1958 
we  would  legislate  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  State  laws  which  are  now  ex- 
tant, in  order  to  provide  safety,  security, 
and  protection  for  the  rank-and-file 
union  members,  who  will  not  get  it  If 
Senators  knuckle  under  to  the  union 
leaders  on  this  vote,  instead  of  voting 
for  the  union  members. 

Only  the  Senate  tonight  can  determine 
whether  we  will  protect  the  honest 
working  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
who  In  many  cases  have  no  choice  but 
to  belong  to  a  union  In  order  to  earn  a 
living  for  their  families,  by  providing 
some  safeguards  against  the  thievery 
and  skullduggery  indulged  in  so  unhap- 
pily— not  by  all  the  union  leaders,  by  any 
means — by  the  dishonest  few  union 
leaders  against  whom  legislation  should 
properly  be  aimed. 

There  is  another  Item: 

(g)  Destruction  of  financial  records  and 
canceled  checks  has  been  rife,  often  coinci- 


dental! y  with   the  approach  of  committee 
Investigators. 

I  suspect  that  those  who  can  destroy 
the  records  will  probably  be  able,  for  a 
while,  to  make  reports  which  are  far 
from  the  fact;  and  It  will  be  a  long,  slow 
process,  if  reliance  must  be  placed  sim- 
ply on  the  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  cf  what  is  happening  to  the  finan- 
cial transactions,  before  the  union  men 
and  women  will  get  the  protection  they 
need. 

(h)  Union  officials  have  received  flat  ex- 
pense allowances  often  In  excess  of  demon- 
strated needs.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  tliat  these  moneys  were  used  for 
legitimate  union  purposes,  th^y  were  not 
recorded  as  Iricome  In  the  UlLug  of  tax 
rcturtis. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from? 
Prom  the  dues-paying  members.  How 
are  we  going  to  stop  it?  By  the  Smith 
amendment.  How  are  we  going  to  per- 
petuate these  steals?  By  voting  against 
the  Smith  amendment,  and  by  leaning 
on  the  weak  reed  called  our  present  State 
laws,  which  failed  so  cataclysmically 
that  we  have  had  to  establish  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  and  have  had  to  make 
the  report  to  the  Senate  based  on  the 
facts.     It  is  as  clear  as  that. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  dream  world. 
We  are  not  arguing  about  theory.  This 
has  been  happening  even  while  the  State 
laws  have  been  on  the  books. 

Tonight  is  our  chance  to  demonstrate 
whether  we  will  enact  legislation  effec- 
tively to  protect — not  management,  not 
employers,  not  the  general  public,  but 
the  rank-and-file  dues-paying  members 
of  America,  who  are  just  as  good  Amer- 
icans as  anyone  of  us,  and  who  are  just 
as  much  entitled  to  have  the  money  they 
earn,  as  any  of  us,  but  who.  unhappily 
belong  to  an  organization  which  they 
cannot  control,  and  in  which  they  are 
imable  to  protect  their  interests  without 
proper  legislation  being  enacted  by  Con- 
gre.ss. 

That  Is  not  all.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  EKvrNl.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ives  1— all  of  us, 
except  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara] — on  that 
happy  day  signed  the  report,  almost 
unanimously,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
act.  Here  we  are.  Here  is  the  amend- 
ment. Someone  heeded  the  call  for  ac- 
tion. What  are  we  going  to  do  when 
the  roll  is  called? 

This  is  what  we  said  next : 

(i)  Loans  of  union  funds  have  gone  to 
favored  officers  when  no  such  opportunities 
have  been  available  to  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers. Union  loans  have  aJso  been  made  in- 
discriminately to  corporations,  to  personal 
friends  of  union  officials,  and  to  Individuals 
of  low  repute  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
banks  and  lending  institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  distinctly 
asking  one  of  the  union  presidents  one 
day.  when  he  said  they  had  a  system  by 
which  they  would  lend  money  with  col- 
lateral and  without  interest  to  all  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee, 
"Where  did  you  get  the  money?" 

He  said,  "It  comes  from  union  dues." 

I  said,  'That  is  a  very  interesting  bank 

you  operate.    Do  you  make  these  loans 


available  only  to  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  or  are  they  available  also 
to  some  poor  workingman  whose  wife  Is 
In  the  hospital  and  who  is  short  of 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  doctors 
bill?     Can  he  get  such  a  loan?" 

First  he  answered  "Yes." 

I  said,  "That  is  wonderful.  We  are  on 
television.  We  are  on  radio.  You  say 
you  have  a  hundred  thousand  members. 
That  is  the  best  news  these  100,000 
members  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 
Say  it  again." 

He  would  not  say  it  again. 

I  said.  "I  will  say  it  for  you."  I  said. 
"This  Ls  good  news,  members  of  the 
union.  Your  president  says  that  anyone 
of  you  can  come  to  him  and  get  a  loan, 
in  the  same  way  he  got  his.  You  can  get 
a  loan  from  your  union  fund,  without 
collateral  and  without  interest." 

He  said.  "No,  no;  that  is  not  exactly 
right." 

Then  he  had  to  admit  imder  oath  that 
only  the  oflBcers  of  the  union,  and  only 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
could  obtain  money  from  this  strange 
and  generous  bank,  which  loaned  money  i 
without  interest  and  without  collateral. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Purtell], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI, 
and  the  other  authors  of  the  amendment 
propose  to  eliminate.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  the  McClellan  conMnittee  sug- 
gested Congress  meet  legislatively.  It 
was  this  problem,  unhappily,  which  the 
Senate  legislative  committee  overlooked. 
It  is  on  that  issue  that  we  shall  vote 
"yea"  or  "nay,"  on  a  rollcall  which  will 
be  open  to  public  inspection,  as  it  should 
be. 

That  is  not  all,  Mr.  President: 

(j)  Tax-exempt  union  funds  have  been 
used  to  bring  proflt  either  to  the  union  or 
to  Its  officials  in  sharp  violation  of  the  laws 
governing  tax-exempt  organisations.  As 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  least  when  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  began,  did  not  check  on 
union  funds  to  determine  violations  ol  tlie 
tax-exemption  statutes. 

And  so  it  goes. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  very  properly 
it  seems  to  me,  in  our  recommendations, 
we  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation  on 
this  subject.  We  said,  almost  unani- 
mously : 

This  type  of  legislation- 
Referring  to  proposed  legislation  like 
the  Smith  amendment  now  before  us — 

This  type  of  legislation.  In  the  committee's 
opinion,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting wholesale  misappropriation  and  mis- 
use of  union  funds  such  as  that  disclosed  by 
committee   testimony. 

That  is  what  we  said.  What  did  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  say?  What  does  the  committee 
say  in  its  sales  talk  on  its  bill,  in  its  own 
report  issued  by  its  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]?  What  did  they  say  in 
making  the  presentation  to  the  country 
that  this  is  a  good  bUl ;  that  it  meets  the 
problems  involved;  that  the  Senate 
should  vote  for  it,  I  suppose,  without 
dotting  an  "i"  or  crossing  a  "t,"  despite 
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the  fact  the  members  of  the  committee 
themselves.  In  vote  after  vote,  have 
joined  unanimously  in  adding  amend- 
ments and  correcting  their  bill  which 
badly  needed  correction  when  it  came 
from  the  committee? 

What  a  happy  day  it  is  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  do  not  feel  that  as  a 
legislative  body  we  are  unable  to  enact 
legislation  or  cannot  improve  the  bill. 
We  have  given  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  chance  to  vote  with  us  unani- 
mously in  yea-and-nay  votes  in  order  to 
improve  the  bill  which  the  committee 
reported.  I  do  not  condemn  the  com- 
mittee for  that.  The  chairman  was 
honest.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
port the  bill  in  a  hurry;  that  the  commit- 
tee was  aiming  at  a  date;  that  It  had  a 
target  date  of  June  10.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  meeting  the  deadline. 
They  are  here.  I  have  enough  respect  for 
my  fellow  Senators  to  believe  that  any 
inadequacies  can  be  corrected. 

But  what  did  they  say  in  their  commit- 
tee report  stump  speech?  I  quote  now, 
not  from  the  report  of  the  interim  com- 
mittee; I  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee,  page  5: 

Labor  unlona  belong  to  the  members. 

I  agree.  There  has  not  been  an  amend- 
ment offered  which  spelled  that  out  more 
eloquently  than  the  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
amendment.  That  amendment  points 
out  and  proves  that  the  unions  belong  to 
the  members.  It  provides  the  means  for 
the  members  to  recoup  from  the  union 
leaders  moneys  which  the  union  leaders 
hav«  mls«ppi'oprl«ted.  But  the  commit- 
tM  was  not  content.  In  Itn  enthusiasm  It 
went  rurU\«r  Uian  that.    It  said : 

A  unloi>  tr«««ury  ahould  ixn  be  nn»n«t«d 
a*  tht  prlvatt  property  of  union  oOtovra. 

I  agree.  They  put  It  even  better  thi\n 
the  McClellan  committee  did  with  our 
7-to-l  vote.  Let  me  read  that  again.  It 
is  a  text  for  the  vote  we  ai^  al>out  to  take. 
It  would  seem  that  the  committee  must 
have  had  In  mind  the  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  amendment  when  they  made  this 
part  of  the  sales  talk: 

A  union  treasury  ahould  not  be  managed 
as  the  private  property  or  union  officers. 

If  I  understand  the  English  language, 
the  Smith  amendment  is  the  way  to  spell 
out  that  doctrine  legislatively.  The 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  amendment  does 
that.  The  amendment  says  that  a  union 
treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  union 
ofBcers;  and  that  if  it  is  used  in  that 
way.  the  union  members  are  provided 
with  a  device,  with  a  technique,  with  a 
procedure,  with  a  modus  operandi,  with 
a  legal  process  by  which  they  can  haul 
the  union  leaders  into  court.  The 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  amendment  Is  the 
answer  to  the  committee's  plea  at  the 
time  they  were  writing  the  committee  re- 
port. 

The  committee  report  says  even  more. 
It  says : 

A  union  treasury  should  not  be  managed 
as  the  private  property  of  union  officers,  how- 
ever well  intentloned,  but  as  a  trust  fund. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
which  now  seems  so  reluctant  to  accept 
an  amendment  which  carries  out  the 
plea  which  they  wrote  into  the  report 
that  the  amendment  contains  the  lan- 


guage which  makes  such  imion  funds 
trust  funds.  This  is  the  language  which 
protects  the  trust  fund.  This  is  the 
language  which  makes  valid  the  state- 
ment that  the  money  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trust  fund  governed  by  fidu- 
ciary obligations. 

There  it  is.  Mr.  President.  I  suspect 
that  I  waste  my  words. 

Where  could  we  find  a  more  eloquent, 
persuasive  endorsement  of  the  Smith  of 
New  Jersey  amendment  than  in  the  com- 
mittee report?  The  committee  wrote 
those  words.  What  has  happened  since 
then  to  change  their  minds,  I  do  not 
know.  It  looked  for  a  while  tonight  as 
though  the  committee  would  accept  this 
amendment.  I  suspect  they  have 
changed  tlielr  minds,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
in  such  close  harmony  with  the  report. 
But  I  hope  that,  when  the  vote  comes, 
they  will  vote  for  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  does  precisely  what  their  report 
states  should  be  done  in  cases  of  this 
kind. 

This  Is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 
It  spells  out  very  clearly  what  it  purports 
to  do.  It  does  not  contain  a  ma.s8  of 
technical  legislative  language  about  re- 
spoivsibillty  and  the  fiduciary  position  of 
the  oflicials  of  the  union;  but  It  makes 
extremely  clear  when  they  are  out  of 
order.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Harvard 
graduate  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  amendment  on  lines  3.  4,  5.  and  6. 
on  page  2.  The  language  reads — and  it 
is  as  simple  as  this: 

In  any  labor  nrrnnliuktlon  to  which  th« 
provltlont  of  title  I  apply,  th*  Individual 
wi.>rk«rs  who  have  ci^mblnecl  »■  mombera  to 
fiu'm  or  maintain  such  i^rtAnlaatlon  •  •  • 
hav«  tht  right  to  have  any  money  or  other 
proi^Tty  which  the  orn^nlaatlon  acqulree  as 
a  direct  or  Indirect  result  of  their  nunnclal 
contributions,  or  of  their  hsvlng  formed 
such  sn  ortanlantlon,  ci^nserved  f<v  their 
beneAt  and  not  applied,  invested,  disbvirsed. 
or  dUpo!«ed  of  In  any  manner  or  fur  any 
pviri><-«e  not  authorised  by  the  conxitutlon. 
bylaw*,  or  other  rule*  of  the  organisation  to 
which  they  have  agreed. 

The  amendment  places  the  resiwnsl- 
billty  for  the  management  of  these  funds 
on  the  officials.  They  are  not  to  apply. 
Invest,  disburse,  or  di.«!pose  of  them  In  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose  not  author- 
ized by  the  con.stltution  of  the  union. 

"Constitution"  is  a  good,  old-fashioned 
American  word.  We  can  all  understand 
it. 

"Bylaws."  Every  women's  club  has  a 
constitution  and  bylaws.  We  know  what 
that  means. 

"Or  other  rules  of  the  organization  to 
which  they  have  agreed."  The  language 
of  the  amendment  is  as  specific  as  that. 
It  is  as  clear  as  that.  It  says  that  no 
officer  has  any  right  to  utilize  any  funds 
the  use  of  which  is  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  the  bylaws,  or  the  rules  of 
the  union  organization. 

If  he  does,  what  will  happen?  If  he 
should  violate  that  obligation,  which 
would  become  a  Federal  law  and  a  Fed- 
eral standard,  with  no  ambiguity  what- 
soever, the  union  member  who  is  being 
robbed  or  ransacked — any  member  of  the 
labor  union— could  go  into  court  and  de- 
mand an  action  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
his  rights  were  protected. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  complicated 
amendment.  I  am  convmced  that  the 
Senate  Is  well  able  to  legislate  on  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  this  and  to  arrive  at 
a  pretty  good  opinion.  It  is  not  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  necessary  to  call  In  con- 
stitutional lawyers  and  to  hold  extensive 
hearings.  The  amendment  carries  out 
faithfully  and  magnificently  what  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
itself  .said,  on  page  5  of  the  report,  it  was 
trying  to  do.  It  carries  out  also  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  McClellan  commit- 
tee. I  certainly  hope  that  in  the  forth- 
coming vote  we  will  not  make  a  travesty 
of  that  report  or  a  travesty  of  that  great 
expression  of  good  intentions,  but  that 
we  will  provide  for  the  union  man  this 
additional  right. 

I  call  attention.  In  conclusion,  to  the 
bottom  of  page  3  of  the  amendment, 
which  reads: 

Nothing  In  this  section  shsll  reduce  or 
limit  the  responsibilities  uf  any  officer,  airent. 
or  other  representative  nt  a  labor  organiza- 
tion under  the  law  oX  any  State. 

Does  any  Senator  have  confidence  that 
the  State  laws  are  sufficient,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  failed  so  completely  that 
the  disclosures  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee concerning  the  State  laws  had  to 
come  after  the  fact? 

Well,  If  Senators  have  such  confidence, 
they  can  keep  It  high.  Nothing  is  loat. 
because  the  last  part  of  the  section  reads : 

Nothing  In  thla  section  shall  reduce  or 
limit  the  responsibility  of  any  oAi^er,  agent, 
or  other  repreeenlatlve  of  a  labor  organtaa- 
tion  under  the  law  uf  any  State,  and  nothing 
In  thla  title  shall  take  away  any  right  or  b«r 
any  remedy  to  which  memt>era  of  a  labor  or< 
gnnlsatlon  are  eullUed  under  the  taw  uX 
any  SUte. 

This  Is  an  additional  aafecuard.  It 
sacrinc««  noUUixg.  It  dMtix>ys  nothing. 
It  InvalidatM  nothing.  II  suptrMd«t 
nothing.  It  eliminates  nothmg.  It 
mov-ea  Into  a  vacuum  and  provides  some- 
tiling  In  addition  to  protect  the  worklnf 
men  and  women  of  America. 

The  amendment  aliould  be  adopted 
unanlmou&ly  In  tiie  forthcomiiig  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment,  as  I  said  earlier, 
I  have  a  similar  amendment  at  the  desk, 
but  I  have  yielded  to  the  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  proposal. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
e.speclally  the  members  of  the  select 
committee,  the  McClellan  committee. 
with  whom  I  have  served  for  almost  a 
year  and  a  half,  to  some  of  the  costs  of 
this  committee  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  committee  has  held  146  days  of 
public  hearings.  It  has  taken  the  testi- 
mony of  715  witnesses.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  is  spread  across  more  than 
25.000  pages  of  original  transcript. 

The  members  of  the  committee  staff 
have  traveled  more  than  700.000  miles 
and  have  conducted  approximately 
18,000  interviews  with  prospective  wit- 
nesses in  44  of  the  48  States. 

In  addition,  our  accountants  have  ex- 
amined thousands  of  accounts,  records, 
and  files  both  of  labor  organizations  and 
business  enterprises. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  received, 
analyzed,  and  screened  considerably  in  ex- 
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cess  of  100.000  letters.  More  than  75  percent 
of  these  canoe  from  labor  union  meml>ers  or 
members  of  their  families.  From  these  let- 
ters we  have  received  valuable  leads  and 
much  Important  Information.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  committee  has  not  been,  and 
never  will  be.  able  to  investigate  all  the 
charges  these  communications  contain. 
From  them,  however,  and  from  the  testimony 
tMffore  us.  an  unhappy  and  Uaglc  story  has 
unfolded. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClillahI.  when  he  appeared  on 
the  Manlon  Porum  as  recently  as  June  1 
of  this  year. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  select 
committee,  taxpayers"  dollars  in  the  total 
amount  of  $744,720.35  have  been  spent. 
But.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  as  a  United  States  citizen.  I  do 
not  feel  that  that  money  has  been  mis- 
spent, if  the  findings  are  applied  to  the 
development  of  proper  legislation.  That 
suggests  the  question  which  comes  to  my 
mind  at  this  moment,  in  this  day  of 
Senate  history.  We  have  ama-ssed  some 
25.000  pages  of  testimony.  Now  the 
precise  question  is.  What  are  we  doing 
with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained? 

Mr.  President— and  I  call  this  point 
to  the  attention  of  my  brethren  on  the 
select  committee,  and  I  see  that  4  of 
us.  as  well  as  1  former  member,  are  In  the 
Chamber  at  this  time;  and  I  may  say 
that  the  forrar r  member,  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam^saI.  U  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  a 
right  to  Ulk  in  the  way  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  KrvinK  has  been  talking,  because 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  mho  disa- 
greed with  the  r\ndlng»— I  want  to  com- 
mend to  my  brethren  on  the  committee 
what  we  said  when  we  signed  our  names 
to  the  interim  report.  1  realise  that  re- 
ports are  not  the  holiest  of  things;  nev- 
erthele.«.  this  report  meant  something 
when  we  signed  our  names  to  It.  and  It 
will  go  down  In  history  as  far  as  reports 
go.  I  read  from  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  report,  beginning  on  page  450: 
Lkciblativk  Recommindations 

The  United  SUtes  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  and 
Management  Field  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  give  attention  to 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  curb  abuses  un- 
covered in  five  areas  during  our  first  year  of 
hearings. 

These  recommendations  are — 

1.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control  pen- 
sion, health,  and  welfare  funds; 

a.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control 
union  funds. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  from  that 
recommendation  to  the  second  para- 
graph on  the  bottom  of  page  451;  and 
there  we  And.  among  the  recommenda- 
tions to  which  we  signed  our  names — 

since  union-dues  moneys,  as  well  as  health 
and  welfare  funds,  are  in  actuality  a  trust, 
being  held  for  the  members  of  the  union  by 
their  officers,  the  committee  feels  that  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  placing  certain 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds,  such 
as  are  now  imposed  on  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  act  as  repositories  and  admin- 
istrators for  trust  funds. 


That  Is  very  plain  language;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  for  anyone  to  understand. 
What  we  recommended  to  this  body,  after 
we  had  spent  nearly  $1  million  and  after 
we  had  amassed  25,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony, was  that  the  Senate  should  do  pre- 
cisely what  is  suggested  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and.  I  suggest,  what  the  language  of  the 
report  on  the  committee  bill  suggests  be 
done. 

I  read  further  from  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, as  contained  in  its  interim  report : 

3.  Legislation  to  liisure  union  democracy; 

4.  Legislation  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men in  labor-management  disputes; 

6.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  no  man's 
land  In  labor- management  relations. 

In  respect  to  the  fifth  recommenda- 
tion, let  me  read,  from  page  453,  what 
the  committee  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Interim  report: 

To  solve  the  no  man's  land  problem,  there- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  the  NLRB 
should  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  and,  further,  that  any 
State  or  Territory  should  be  authorised  to 
assume  and  assert  Jurirdlctlon  over  labor  dis- 
putes o\er  which  the  Boaf^  declines  JurU- 
dictlon. 

Mr.  President,  a  simple  conclusion 
comes  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
come  to  the  minds  of  other  Melnbers  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  cerUln  that  it  is 
coming  to  the  minds  of  people  across 
the  Nation.  Tonight,  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, the  Senate  already  has  stated  spe- 
eincally  that  It  will  not  adopt  one  of  the 
recommendaUons  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. The  Senate  Is  now  In  the  throes 
of  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  will  adopt  the  specific  lan- 
fuaae.  or  nearly  the  language,  and  rec- 
ommendaUon  of  thai  commate«  In  an- 
other field. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  our 
decision  on  this  point — and  let  me  say 
that  It  Is  with  great  relucUnce  that  I 
make  this  sutement;  I  was  hoping  that 
I  would  not  have  to  make  It — If  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  recommendations  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClxllanI  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee,  as  made  by  it 
after  it  held  hearings  over  a  period  of 
l»i  years,  after  which  it  made  specific 
recommendations  in  this  field.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  may  have  been  some  va- 
lidity to  the  suggestion  which  was  made 
by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  and  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  ,  namely,  that  this  committee 
may  have  outlived  its  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  Congressional  stand- 
ing committees  and  select  committees 
is  to  propose  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senate  is  specifically  saying  "no"  in  re- 
gard to  one  part  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  McClellan  committee.  I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case.  But  in  view  of  the  action 
which  the  Senate  has  taken  thus  far,  I 
am  afraid  that  only  the  good  Lord  Him- 
self can  intervene  to  save  this  specific 
part  of  the  recommendations  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
McClellan  committee. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  with  whom  I  pre- 
viously had  a  colloquy,  is  still  on  the 
floor.  He  made  some  remarks  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  necessity  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  to  place  a  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility on  such  persons.  Of  course, 
since  he  and  I  had  that  colloquy,  very 
little  time  has  elapsed;  and  thus  I  have 
not  had  opportimity  to  make  a  complete 
research  into  the  point.  But  I  wish  to 
read  now  from  supplement  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  titles  44-50.  tables 
and  index,  commencing  at  page  3689. 
Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  part  of  the  supplement  has  subse- 
quently been  amended  or  added  to;  but. 
in  any  event,  I  shall  read  from  this  page, 
in  order  to  show  the  areas  in  which  the 
Congress  already  has  legislated : 

FIDUCIARIES 

Bank  holding  company,  this  Index. 

Banks,  assessment  for  examination  of 
fiauclary  activities,  12.  section  482. 

Guardian  and  ward,  generally,  this  index. 

Income  tax,  this  index. 

Internal  revenue : 

Assessment,  request  for  prompt  assess- 
ment. 26  (I.  R.  C.  1954),  section  6601. 

Definition.  26  (I.  B.  C  1954).  section  7701: 
notice:  flduclsry  relationship.  26  (I.  R.  C. 
1954) .  secUon  6903;  address  for  notice  of  lis- 
bUlty.  26  (I.  R.  C.  1954).  section  6901;  quall- 
flcstlon  of  fiduciary:  bankruptcy  law.  sus- 
pension of  limitations  on  assessment.  86 
(I.  R.  C.  1954),  section  MTg;  Secretary  of 
Treasury  of  quallflcatlon  as  fiduciary,  M 
(I,  R.  C.  1954).  section  eose. 

Investments,  obligations  of  Psderal  Intsr- 
medlatt  credit  bank*.  18,  section  1045. 

National  bank*,  aaseaament  for  examina- 
tion of  ftduclary  acUvlUsa.  18.  section  ♦•». 

Parent  or  guardian  as  inoludtng  ftdueiary. 
SS  section  lOM. 

i»aymtnt  to  ftduclary  of  bsneftu  under  elv- 
ll-se'vlce  retirement  dus  person  uudar  legal 
disability.  8.  .ectlon  aW4> 

RMtratnliui  assessment  or  collection  of  tas 
against.  »«  iX.  R.  C,  1984).  stcUon  7«ai. 

Servicemen's  and  Vetarans'  Survivor  Bene* 
fits  Act.  this  index. 

Stamp  tsx.  exemption.  S«  (I.  R.  C.  IBM), 
section  4343. 

Tax  Court  of  United  States,  substitution 
of  parties,  rules.  26  (1.  R.  C.  1964).  section 
7453.  rule  23. 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers*  tax,  exemption, 
26  (I.  R.  C.  1954 >.  section  6113. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  other  instances  come  to  my  mind, 
namely,  that  of  the  officers  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  institutions;  that  of 
the  officers  of  production  credit  banks; 
that  of  the  officers  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion associations.  AU  of  them  serve  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ques- 
tioned me  about  the  fiduciary  matters 
referred  to  in  Senate  bill  2888.  Of 
course,  he  was  correct  in  that  respect, 
as  I  said  at  that  time.  But  I  believe 
what  he  has  forgotten  is  that  when  the 
committee  wrote  its  first  interim  re- 
port— and  let  me  point  out  that  it  was 
ready  for  examination  and  study  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  they  re- 
turned for  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
in  January  of  this  year;  there  was  then 
in  galley -proof  form,  about  2  feet  long, 
a  report  consisting  of  28  pages  of  galley 
proof— 1  section  of  it.  a  section  upon 
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which  a  great  portion  of  the  argument 
hinged,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  all 
welfare  and  pension  funds,  regardless 
of  their  source,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  multilaterally  or  unilaterally 
administered,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  contributory  or  noncontributory — 
no  matter  what  their  natm-e — are  trust 
funds  or  fiduciary  funds,  and  an  em- 
ployee who  administers  them  becomes 
a  fiduciary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  look  at  the  final  report  on  S.  2888  and 
he  will  see  that  some  of  my  argument — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  my 
argument — on  the  floor  is  on  the  basis 
that  there  is  a  contractual  relationship, 
and  not  a  fiduciary  relationship,  in- 
volved. But  take  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority, to  which  I  did  not  subscribe,  and 
on  page  10  of  the  majority  report  on  S. 
2883,  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  appears 
the  statement: 

The  administrator  of  a  plan,  whether  he 
be  an  employer,  union  offljial,  or  Inde- 
pendent trustee,  bears  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship to  the  employee-beneficiaries  if  he  takes 
their  contributions  or  part  of  the  compen- 
sation which  would  otherwise  be  puid  them 
to  buy  Insurance  or  to  finance  a  pension 
plan. 

I  now  refer  to  S.  2388.  and  turn  to  parre 
6,  imder  "Coverage."  I  find  every  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plan  complying  with  the 
numerous  requirements  set  forth — and 
only  Government  plans  are  ex^-mpted, 
practically — is  required   to  report. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  these 
plans  happen  to  be  contributed  to  solely 
or  primarily  by  the  employer.  Yet  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  that 
instance,  who  happen.s  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered this  bill,  contended  that  the  tru.stee 
relationship  must  apply  to  every  em- 
ployer, even  though  he  is  administering 
a  welfare  or  a  pension  fund  for  which 
he  puts  up  all  the  money  him.self  and  to 
which  the  employee  does  not  contribute 
a  cent. 

Compare  that  with  the  situation 
which  is  before  the  Senate  tonight — and 
a  very  peculiar  situation  it  is — where  it 
Is  contended  that  when  a  man  puts  up 
his  money  to  join  a  labor  union  and  to 
maintain  membership  in  the  union,  the 
officers  who  handle  his  money  have  no 
better  than  a  contractual  relationship 
with  him. 

If  a  person  who  handles  his  own 
money  is  placed,  with  relation  to  other 
persons,  as  a  fiduciary,  how  much  more 
Is  it  so  in  the  case  of  a  union  official  who 
handles  the  money  which  is  contributed 
by  his  own  membership  and  by  the  poor 
people  who  elected  him? 

We  went  much  further  in  S.  2888  than 
we  go  in  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  attempted  to  point  this  out 
last  night.  In  S.  2888.  on  patre  17.  line 
G.  we  not  only  provided,  as  tliis  bill  did 
not  provide  as  it  came  to  the  floor,  that 
reports  must  be  given  to  the  membership 
it.self,  but  we  provided  that  the  employer 
himself  who  supplied  all  the  money  for 
pension  and  welfare  funds  not  only  had 
to  report  to  the  union,  not  only  had  to 
report  to  each  individual,  but  we  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  world  the  operations 
of  that  fund.    We  did  not  even  limit  it 


to  the  union  or  the  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  it. 

Let  me  read  from  line  6,  page  17,  of 
S. 2888: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  copies  of  such 
registration,  annual  report,  or  other  docu- 
ment available  for  examination  in  the  pub- 
lic documents  room  of  Mxe  Department  of 
Labor. 

So  we  have  the  rather  ridiculous 
standard  that  a  man  who  has  put  up  his 
own  money  to  provide  a  welfare  and  pen- 
sion fund  must  not  only,  as  is  provided  iji 
the  following  paragrapli,  send  a  report 
to  each  participant  or  beneficiary  re- 
questing it,  but  lie  also  has  to  file  it  witii 
tlie  Secretary  of  Labor.  And  there  it  is 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  whom?  Not 
only  the  union  members  for  whom  it  is 
established;  not  only  tlie  officers  of  the 
union;  not  only  the  national  officers  of 
tlie  union;  but  the  whole  world,  includ- 
ing his  competitors.  Yet  we  quaver  and 
quiver  about  establishing  such  .'■mall, 
minor,  weaker  standards  and  obligations 
in  the  pencliiiR  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOIT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  I  am  not 
interrupting  the  thought  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  but  this  just  occurred  to 
me.  Inasmuch  as  the  distingui.^hed 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  were  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee,  and 
have  been  charged  in  various  statements 
with  wanting  more  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, of  wantinsi  union-bustini?  le  isla- 
tion,  of  wanting  stronger  leiu.slation.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado if  he  fetls  that  protecting  the  funds 
of  individual  union  members  is  union- 
bu'-ting. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  course,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  to  that  question.  I  am 
sure  the  ."^^enator  from  Arizona,  in  his 
private  life  has.  and  I  know  in  mj  private 
life,  as  an  attorney,  as  an  ofTicer  of  a 
savings  and  loan  institution,  and  in 
many  other  situations.  I  have  assumed 
the  qualities  and  the  rt'sponslbilities  of 
a  fiduciaiy  relationship.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  understand  why  t.  per.son 
should  hesitate  to  assume  the  standards 
and  duties  that  v.o  with  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship wlien  he  handles  money  of  the 
people  who  contribute  it  to  the  union. 

Mr.  GOIDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Will   the   Senator  yield   further? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDW.^TER.  Would  the  .Sena- 
tor say  legislation  such  as  is  proposed 
by  tlie  Smith  amendment,  which  would 
protect  the  money  of  umon  members,  is 
in  any  way  a  detriment  to  the  furtlier 
oruanization  of  unions  In  thi.s  country? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  the  contrary,  no. 
In  fact,  in  view  oi  the  Federal  statute 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  and  which 
deals  with  other  flold-.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  how  anyone  can  really  advance 
a  successful  argument  against  the  as- 
suming of  a  fiduciary  relationship.  After 
all — and  this  is  the  part  I  was  just  about 
to  close  upon — what  are  we  doint;  here? 
I  think,  too  often,  when  people  start 
dealing  with  unions,  almost  immediately 
a  sort  of  metamorphosis  takes  place,  and 
they  wrap  thrir  minds  in  cocoons  or  in 
mothballs  and  fail  to  reasoix. 


I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  union  ofiBcer 
who,  as  a  union  officer,  takes  the  money 
of  his  fellow  employee  in  dues  or  In  Ini- 
tiation fees  should  fail  to  assume  a  full 
fiduciary  responsibility,  or.  as  It  Is  said 
In  the  report,  a  position  of  trust  with  re- 
spect to  those  funds.  It  Ls  simply  In- 
comprehensible to  me  what  argument  or 
reason  could  be  advanced  for  not  having 
those  men  assume  such  responsibility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  floor,  particularly  today,  to 
the  effect  that  a  bill  which  is  tougher  or 
stricter  than  the  pcndLng  one  would 
stand  no  chance  of  passage  and  enact- 
ment. I  think  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered me.  but  in  tlie  Senator's  mind  is 
there  anything  more  strict  or  tougher 
about  the  bill  with  the  Smith  amend- 
ment than  the  bill  without? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  only  thing  I  can 
see  which  may  be  tougher  is  that  it  would 
require  a  union  official  to  act  more 
strictly  and  be  civilly  liable  in  more  In- 
stances for  the  handling  of  the  mem- 
bership funds.  I  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
have  hit  upon  tlie  quick  answer  which  is 
being  developed  over  the  long  term  In 
my  mind,  when  he  said  that  union  of- 
ficials might  object  to  it.  Perhaps  we 
are  approaching  the  hidden  persons,  the 
nebulous  individuals,  whose  heads  we 
have  heard  belns?  beaten  Rcalnst  the 
wall  all  day.  who  say,  "No  legislation  can 
be  passed  unless  it  is  confined  within 
certain  limiLs." 

I  hate  to  think  it.  but  perhaps  the 
union  leaders  have  said.  "We  will  not 
take  this  bill  with  this  amendment  in  it." 
I  hate  to  think  that  Is  so.  after  having 
heard  the  woes  of  the  union  members 
over  a  year  and  a  half  of  hearings,  for 
which  nearly  a  million  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  was  spent. 

7oday.  for  some  unknown  reason,  time 
and  arain  I  have  heard  my  coIleaKucs 
.say  on  the  floor.  "We  cannot  pass  leci-sla- 
tion  more  re.  trictive  or  more  strict."  I 
cannot  figure  out  uhat  is  restricUve  or 
strict  about  tryioR  to  protect  the  money 
of  a  union  member.  I  cannot  get 
thrruRh  my  head  the  reason  for  the 
timidity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ai.sle 
about  accepting:  the  amendment. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  a  Senator 
who  votes  against  the  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  justify  his  vote  when  he  Koes  home 
and  Mr  Joe  Union  Member  says  to  him: 
"Why  are  you  against  me?  \Vhy  do  you 
not  want  to  protect  my  money?  Why 
do  you  want  Dave  Beck  and  the  Brew- 
sters  to  continue  buylnr:  yachts,  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  money  on  women,  to 
buy" — as  I  remember — 'goose  liver, 
champapne.  trips  around  the  world,  and 
trips  to  Miami?' 

I  would  hate  to  be  In  that  position, 
whether  I  lived  in  North  Carolma.  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  New  Mexico.  I  would  hate 
to  think  of  poing  home  and  having  a 
union  man  say  to  me:  "Senator,  you 
surely  did  me  wrong." 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  do  not  propo.se  to  justify  the  buy- 
ing of  goose  liver. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  vote  against 
the  amendment  will  be  justifying  the 
buying  of  poose  liver. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct. 

If  the  Senator  has  more  questions  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield,  but  otherwise  I 
desire  to  conclude  with  this  thought: 
I  do  not  know  what  cocoon  engulfs  our 
minds  when  we  start  talking  about 
unions.  There  has  not  been  proposed 
ur>on  this  floor  or  in  the  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member— and  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  committee  hearings.  I  believe, 
all  the  time,  or  substantially  all  the 
time — one  amendment  which  would  not 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Individual 
member  of  a  union,  which  would  restrict 
the  rights  of  the  union  member,  which 
would  restrict  in  any  way  the  right  of 
the  union  member  to  bargain,  or  which 
would  restrict  in  any  way  the  rights  of 
the  union  member  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  pending  amendment 
would  guarantee  the  union  member 
many  rights  he  has  never  had  before. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  impose 
on  union  leaders  and  officers  a  lesser  re- 
sponsibility than  we  require  of  lawyers 
in  the  practice  of  law.  or  brokers,  or 
real  estate  agents,  or  the  ofOcers  of  rural 
electrification  as.«;oclations.  or  the  offi- 
cers of  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, or  officers  of  banks,  or  officers 
of  production  and  credit  a.s,<5ociatlons,  or 
anyone  else,  upon  whom  a  fiduciary  re- 
•sponslbillty  Is  placed.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
lmix)sinK  on  union  leaders  a  le.sser  re- 
Rponsiblllty.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
rigid  lmrK>sitlons  we  placed,  in  8.  288a. 
upon  those  who  handle  not  money  of 
other  people  but  money  of  their  own. 

Seveual  Senators.     Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
read  from  the  United  States  Code  index 
certain  references  to  fiduciaries.  The 
reading  of  the  Index  reminds  me  of  an 
event  down  In  my  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina The  people  who  have  relatives 
buried  in  churchyard.s  there  meet  occa- 
sionally and  clean  off  the  briars  and 
weeds  growing  on  the  graves.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  custom  Is  for  each  Individ- 
ual to  do  his  own  work.  On  one  occa- 
sion, however,  when  there  was  one  of 
the.se  cleanup  ceremonies  down  in  my 
county,  there  was  a  per.son  much  like 
myself,  somewhat  lazy.  So  he  hired  a 
boy  named  George  to  go  along  with  him 
to  the  cemetery  to  do  his  work.  Well, 
George  was  down  on  the  grave  pulling 
the  weeds  off,  and  all  at  once  he  burst 
into  laughter.  His  employer  said. 
"George,  what  In  the  world  are  you 
laughing  at?  "  George  said.  "I  am 
laughing  at  them  funny  words  writ  down 
on  this  tombstone. "  His  employer  said. 
"George.  I  don't  see  any  funny  words 
written  on  that  tombstone."  George 
said.  "Just  read  here  where  it  says.  Not 
dead,  but  sleeping.' "  His  employer 
said.  "George.  I  do  not  see  anything 
funny  about  that."  George  said.  "Well, 
boss,  he's  not  fooling  anybody  but  him- 
self."    [Laughter.] 

When  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  read  from  the  index 
to  the  lawbook  for  the  purpose  of  chal- 


lenging or  rebutting  my  statement  that 
there  is  no  Federal  statute  defining  the 
general  duties  of  the  Federal  fiduciary, 
he  fooled  nobody  but  himself.  If  the 
Senator  will  read  the  statutes  the  index 
refers  to.  he  will  not  even  fool  himself. 

I  will  pick  up  one  of  the  statutes  for  an 
example.  Title  26,  section  3797,  subsec- 
tion (6),  is  one  of  the  statutes  referred 
to.     It  reads : 

The  term  "fiduciary"  means  a  guardian, 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  receiver, 
conservator,  or  any  i>erson  acting  in  any 
fiduciary  capacity  for  any  person. 

Each  one  of  these  fiduciaries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  receiver  or  a  con- 
servator, is  appointed  under  State  law 
and  his  duties  are  defined  under  State 
law.  This  provision  is  a  part  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  defines 
fiduciaries  who  must  pay  income  taxes 
for  estates,  wards,  trusts,  and  so  forth 
under  the  code. 

Another  sample  of  such  statutes  is  ti- 
tle 12.  section  941,  which  provides  as 
follows : 

941.  Fiduciary  and  trust  funds — security  for 
public  deposits. 

Farm  loan  bonds  Issued  tinder  the  pro- 
visions or  this  chapter  by  Federal  land 
banks  or  Joint  stock,  land  banks  shall  be 
a  lawful  Investment  for  all  fiduciary  and 
trust  funds,  and  may  be  accepted  as  sectirity 
for  all  public  deposits. 

This  provision  defines  the  Investments 
which  may  be  made  by  national  banks, 
which,  of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do. 

Despite  the  voluminous  references  in 
the  index,  none  of  such  references,  in 
my  honest  judgment,  refers  to  any 
statute  which  undertakes  to  define  any 
obligations  of  a  Federal  fiduciary  such 
as  would  come  under  the  undefined 
amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

All  I  have  to  say  further  on  this  cub- 
ject  is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting 
union  funds.  I  have  voted  for  bills  to  do 
it.  However.  I  am  oppo.sed  to  clutter- 
ing up  the  law  books  with  an  amend- 
ment which  undertakes  to  create  a  right 
of  action  resting  upon  a  supposed  Fed- 
eral fiduciary  obligation  when  there  is 
no  Federal  law  to  define  what  that  fidu- 
ciary obligation  Is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  on  this  same 
subject  there  are  48  different  State  laws? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  If  the  pro- 
posed statute  is  to  have  any  meaning 
whatever,  we  must  select  the  fiduciary 
obligation  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
And  we  would  not  know  which  one 
to  select. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
clear  up  a  statement  which  I  believe  was 
inadvertently  placed  in  the  Record 
earlier  this  evening.  I  think  it  was  un- 
intentional. 

One  of  the  speakers  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  pages  451.  452,  and  432 
of  the  select  committee's  report  were 
signed  by  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  such  a  thing  never 


occurred.  I  never  signed  any  docvmient 
of  such  a  nature.  The  only  action  that 
was  ever  taken  as  a  whole  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  or  by  the  commit- 
tee itself,  was  the  action  taken  on  the 
five  recommendations  found  on  page  450. 
Those  reconmiendations  are: 

1.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control  pen- 
sion, health,  and  welfare  funds. 

That  bill  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

2.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  control  un- 
ion funds. 

That  legLslation  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

3.  Legislation  to  insure  union  democracy. 

That  calls  for  the  secret  ballot;  and 
that  provision  is  in  the  bill  before  us. 

4.  L.egislation  to  curb  activities  of  middle- 
men in  labor-management  disputes. 

That  is  in  the  bill  before  us. 

5.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  "no  man's 
land"   in   labor-management   relations. 

Let  me  repeat  that — "legislation  to 
clarify  the  'no  man's  land'  in  labor- 
management  relations."  That  is  what 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Case]  would  do.  The  amendment  which 
I  had  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Wat- 
kins  amendment  earlier  this  afternoon, 
and  which  was  voted  down,  was  finally 
approved  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 
But  that  is  what  that  amendment  would 
do. 

So  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  all  the 
basic  recommendations  made  by  the 
select  committee  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
us  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  language  on  page  6  of 
the  bill,  which  deals  with  direct  and  in- 
direct loans  to  officers.  This  section, 
beginning  in  line  4,  requires  labor  or- 
ganizations to  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
financial  report  which  will  disclose 
direct  or  indirect  loans  to  any  officer, 
and  so  forth. 

In  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  provision 
on  page  2.  under  (b),  deals  with  a  re- 
lationship of  trust  between  the  labor 
organization  and  its  members;  and  it 
provides  that  every  officer  shall  have 
that  relationship  and  be  responsible  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  for  money  or  other 
property  in  his  p>ossession  in  which  the 
members  have  rights  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  it  is  proper,  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  fiduciary  capacity,  for 
officers  of  a  union  to  lend  money  to 
themselves? 

Mr.  rVES.  That  subject  is  covered 
in  subdivision  4.  on  line  16,  on  page  6. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  The 
language  provides  that  disclosure  must 
be  made  of  direct  and  indirect  loans  to 
an  officer. 

Mr.  IVES.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  I 
do  not  think  so,  and  I  objected  to  that 
particular  provision  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  yielded  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  The  thought  which  has 
been  going  through  my  mind  is  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  prohibit  union 
officers  from  lending  money  to  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  IVES.    To  themselves;  yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  what  I  wished  to 
bring  out.  Would  not  this  amendment 
prohibit  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  IVES.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  modify  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
should  be  modified.  I  wish  to  establish 
the  fact,  first,  that  the  bill  probably 
would  prohibit  such  loans. 

Mr.  IVES.     I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea,  because  time  after  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  financial  institutions,  when  of- 
ficers have  been  guilty  of  lending  money 
to  themselves,  such  a  practice  has  led 
to  disaster  and  coiTuption.  We  have 
only  to  read  the  hearings  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  to  learn  that  in  the 
case  of  labor  unions  the  same  thing  has 
occurred.  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  I  believe  this  provision  would  pro- 
hibit loans  to  officers  of  labor  unions 
by  themselves.  The  establishment  of 
the  fiduciary  or  trust  capacity  would  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
union  and  its  members  to  do  so. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  point,  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  discussing  only  one 
aspect,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  this 
provision  would  prohibit  the  lending  of 
union  funds  by  an  officer  to  himself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IVES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  fact  that  the  language  on 
page  6  of  the  bill  does  not  prohibit 
loans. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  merely  requires  re- 
porting. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  loan  may  be  re- 
ported by  an  officer  other  than  the  one 
who  received  the  loan.  So  the  two  provi- 
sions are  not  in  conflict.  But  without  the 
Smith  amendment,  I  think  we  would  be 
failing  to  do  that  which  we  should  do  to 
protect  the  funds  of  union  members. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  question, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  IVES.   I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  whether  he  a-^rees  that  the 
Smith  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  loans  by  union  officers,  of 
union  funds,  to  themselves? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  is  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Much  of  the  corruption 
v.hich  has  been  disclosed  on  the  part  of 
racketeer  union  leaders — and  we  are 
talking  about  only  a  minority  of  them — 
has  come  about  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  taken  pos.session  of  the 
a.ssets  of  the  union  and  have  managed 
them  as  though  they  were  their  own. 


They  have  bought  yachts,  taken  trips, 
made  investments,  put  their  families  in 
business,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They 
have  not  regarded  the  union  funds  as 
other  people's  money.  That  is  what  the 
Smith  amendment  would  prevent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  observation.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  worst  practices 
in  the  history  of  lending  which  has  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time  is  the  business 
of  men  in  a  trust  capacity  or  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  being  responsible  for  other 
peoples  money,  lending  that  money  to 
themselves  on  their  own  authority.  Most 
banks  now  prohibit  the  lending  of  money 
to  their  own  officers — and  correctly  50. 
Most  corporations  prohibit  lending  funds 
of  a  corporation  to  its  own  cfBccrs;  and 
I  think  correctly  so. 

In  view  of  all  the  revelations  we  have 
had  in  the  past  2  years  as  a  result  of 
the  findings  of  the  McClellan  committee, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  unions  them- 
selves prohibited  leans  of  union  funds 
by  officers  to  them.selves.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  effect  of  the  propo.sed  leg- 
islation will  actually  be  to  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  IVES.  If  I  may  comment  on  that 
statement.  I  certainly  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  that  connection,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adopt  the  Smith  amend- 
ment to  do  that. 

Mr.  BU6H.  The  Smith  amendment 
is  not  my  amendment,  but  I  wish  to  make 
sure  whether  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
it. 

Mr.  IVE.c;.    It  probably  would  be. 

Several  Sen.\tors.     Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  placed  on  the  table,  to 
be  available  to  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  pro- 
poses to  strike  from  the  bill  .section  604, 
appearing  at  pages  'J8  and  39— 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Piesident,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  pro- 
poses to  strike  from  the  bill  section  604, 
appearing  at  pases  38  and  39  of  the  bill, 
and  substitute  therefor  the  provisions  of 
S.  3098,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Smith!  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  substitute  languafre  Is  taken  ver- 
batim from  S.  3098,  through  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  contemplated 
allowing  an  employer  and  a  labor  union 
engaged  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  voluntarily  to  enter  Into  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  even 
though  the  existing  or  future  employees 
had  not  authorized  the  particular  union 
to  represent  them. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  existing 
language  in  section  604  and  that  of  the 
substitute  which  I  propose  is  Identical. 
Both  contemplate  granting  to  a  labor 
union  the  right  to  act  as  a  bargaining 
agent  without  any  previous  authority 
from  the  workers.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  provisions  is  that  S.  3098, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey LMr.  SmitiiJ,  protects  to  a  reason- 


able degree,  while  section  604  of  the 
pending  bill  docs  not  protect  the  affected 
workers  at  all. 

Under  my  amendment  the  rl^ht  of  a 
union  to  represent  workers  Is  attached  to 
certain  conditions,  taken  from  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Tlie  union,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Is  given  the  extraordinary 
right  unconditionally. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment,  the 
union's  right  to  represent  the  workers 
without  previous  authority  shall  not  ap- 
ply unless,  first,  there  is  a  history  of 
collective-bargaining  relationship  be- 
tween the  petitioning  employer  and  the 
union  or,  second,  unless  tlic  Board  finds, 
based  upon  a  complaint  made  by  an 
employee,  a  group  of  employees,  or  any 
individual  or  labor  organization,  that  a 
substantial  number  of  the  current  em- 
ployees claim  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  union. 

Moreover,  under  the  pending  bill,  a 
worker,  as  a  condition  to  the  rif,'ht  to 
work,  would  be  compelled  to  join  the 
union  in  7  days,  while  under  my  pro- 
posal, as  taken  from  the  Smith  bill,  tt 
would  be  30  days,  a.^  generally  provided 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  a  brief  discus.vion  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
argument  against  it.  I  interpret  the 
amendment  to  involve  the  basic  purpose 
of  declaring  that  all  union  funds  arc 
trust  funds.  I  judge  that  that  is  a  fair 
interpretation,  at  least  of  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
read   it : 

(b)  Every  offlcer.  ft^nt.  or  other  represent- 
ative of  a  labor  organization  to  wlilch  sub- 
section (a)  applies  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
money  or  other  property  In  his  custody  or 
p<iRsef>8lf)n  by  virtue  of  his  pf)8ltlon  as  such 
ofBcer.  anient,  or  representative,  have  a  rela- 
tionship ot  trust  to  the  latxsr  organization 
and  lt.s  members  and  shall  be  responsible  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  money  or  other 
property  In  which  tlie  members  have  ti^e 
rights  stated  In  this  section. 

There  was  a  proposal  before  our  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  It  was  not 
pri'ssed.  The  proponents  did  not  provide 
data  in  support  of  it. 

Evei-y  lawyer  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
there  is  probably  no  legal  subject  more 
complicated  than  the  law  of  trusts,  un- 
less it  might  be  future  interests  in  the 
law  of  real  property.  We  all  know  great 
practitioners  in  our  States  whose 
specialty  is  the  law  of  trusts,  who.  when 
they  get  to  their  declining  years,  say  to 
younK  lawyers:  T  am  just  begining  to 
understand  something  about  the  law  of 
trusts." 

That  is  how  complicated  this  field  la. 
which  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
night it  is  propo.sed,  without  the  con- 
sideration a  complicated  .subject  such  as 
this  ought  to  have,  to  apply  to  union 
funds  by  adopting  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  proposed  to  do  that  without  even 
a  summary  of  the  trust  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States  before  us.  We  are  asked  to 
adopt  a  vast,  complicated  system  of  law. 
We  are  asked  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  bring  union  funds  into  the  trust 
system  of  law.  with  all  the  volume  of 
statute  and  case  law  involved,  and  apply 
it.  sight  unseen,  to  umon  funds. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  ErvtnI,  a  distinguished  former  jus- 
tice of  his  State  supreme  court,  has  very 
lightly  suggested  the  main  point  I  wish 
to  stress  in  this  brief  argument.  He  dem- 
onstrated that  there  Is  no  Federal  law  on 
the  subject,  and  closed  by  observing  that 
State  laws  would  apply  under  the  amend- 
ment. That  Is  what  we  ar&  asked  to  do: 
To  bring  union  funds  under  at  least  48 
different  sets  of  trust  laws.  In  doing  so, 
we  may  be  denying  rights  which  courts 
are  constructing  on  nontrust  theories  of 
contract  and  tort.  The  courts  are  estab- 
lishing theories  of  responsibiUty  based 
upon  the  representative  character  of  the 
unions.  But  now  it  Is  proposed,  by  the 
pending  amendment,  that  technical  and 
complex  rules  of  trust  .shall  be  applied  to 
union  finances  and  umon  relationship. 
Of  the  many  examples  which  could  be 
cited — and  I  could  stand  here  all  night, 
to  show  how  dangerous  such  an  amend- 
ment as  this  would  be  if  we  were  to  adopt 
It,  without  greater  attention  being  paid 
to  an  analysis  of  the  individual  trust  laws 
of  the  several  Sta  es — I  suggest  tliat  we 
consider  the  example  I  now^  cite. 

Under  this  amendment  would  union 
officials  have  the  traditional  duty  to  in- 
vest funds  for  prolit  or  stand  to  lose  per- 
sonally? That  Is  the  risk  the  trustee 
runs  in  a  good  many  States  under  the 
trust  laws.  He  has  the  duty  to  Invest 
the  trust  funds  and  to  use  the  best  judg- 
ment he  can  to  invest  them  at  a  profit. 
If  he  does  not  do  .so,  he  has  to  stand  the 
lo.ss  personally. 

Is  that  what  is  contemplated  by  this 
amendment?  There  will  be  those  who 
will  so  charge.  I  am  not  charging  it;  I 
am  simply  raising  the  hypothetical. 
But  if  It  Is  Involved,  and  if  that  is  the 
requirement  under  some  State  trust  laws, 
as  it  is.  then  wc  have  here  a  very  in- 
teresting device  for  putting  the  union 
funds  into  a  nonliiuid  condition,  so  that 
the  union  cannot  conduct  an  effective 
strike.  A  union  has  to  have  its  funds  in 
a  position  so  that  they  can  be  obtained 
quickly  to  pay  strike  benefits,  Vxo  take 
care  of  the  picket  lines,  and  to  conduct 
an  effective  strike  against  an  employer. 
The  question  I  have  just  raised  In  this 
hypothetical  cannot  be  answered  until 
one  sits  down  and,  in  a  prolonged  com- 
mittee study,  anal>7es  the  48  State  trust 
law  systems  throughout  the  Nation, 
learns  what  they  require  of  the  trustee, 
and  understands  w  hat  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  fiduciary  i  elatlonship  under  the 
trust  laws. 

As  applied  to  union  funds.  I  submit 
that  to  Impose  any  such  trust  obligation 
as  my  hypothetical  raises  would  be  fool- 
ish. But  it  is  a  common  requirement  of 
trust  laws.  On  page  3  of  the  bill  we  see 
the  burden  which  i."^  to  be  imposed  upon 
unions :  and  a  sever-'  burden  it  will  be. 

We  are  enacting  disclosure  legislation 
in  regard  to  finances.  The  State  courts 
are  fashioning  the  protections  for  the 
Interests  of  the  union  members  in  their 
funds.  Let  us  know  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  sweep  aw.iy  nontrust  theories 
of  protection  and  apply  the  highly  tech- 
nical trust  activities  which  are  an  un- 
known quantity  as  we  sit  here  tonight. 

I  submit.  respectluUy,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Senate, 


including  the  present  speaker,  who,  if 
examination  papers  were  being  passed 
out  tonight  for  an  examination  on  the 
law  of  trusts,  based  on  the  trust  laws  of 
our  own  States,  could  pass  the  examina- 
tion, because  that  is  a  highly  technical 
field  of  law;  and  the  human  mind  being 
what  it  is,  most  of  us  who  have  not  been 
active  in  the  practice  of  trust  law  would 
have  forgotten  a  good  many  of  the  trust 
theories  we  learned  in  the  law  of  trust 
back  in  our  law-school  days.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  a  highly  technical  field  of  law. 

I  close  my  argument  by  asking.  What 
did  the  committee  try  to  accomplish  in 
regard  to  better  control  of  union  funds? 
What  is  the  theory  of  this  phase  of  the 
bill  which  the  committee  has  reported? 
If  Senators  do  not  agree  with  this  theory, 
then  vote  the  committee  down.  We  had 
the  benefit  of  the  McClellan  hearings, 
and  we  took  a  httle  testimony  ourselves 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  We  fOund  that  there  have 
been  abuses  on  the  part  of  some  union 
officials  who  have  betrayed  the  trust 
which  they  owed  to  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  their  unions.  That  was  what 
we  found. 

We  decided  we  must  write  into  the  bill 
something  which  would  require  disclo- 
sure beforehand  of  such  activities  as 
those  of  the  Becks  and  others  who  have 
betrayed  their  union  members  with  re- 
spect to  union  funds.  So  we  said:  We 
will  cooperate  with  the  reliable  union 
leaders  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
AFI^CIO,  as  they  have  promulgated 
their  code  of  ethical  procedures  which  is 
to  be  binding  on  the  member  unions  of 
that  great  labor  movement.  We  will 
strengthen  their  hand  by  passing  a  law 
which  will  require  the  disclosure  of 
financial  practices  within  unions. 

We  will  require  the  publication  and 
disclosure  of  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  collected,  what  their  disbursements 
have  been,  what  they  have  spent  the 
money  for,  to  whom  they  have  loaned  it, 
and  why  they  have  loaned  it.  We  have 
written  that  into  the  bill.  We  feel  that 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  principle 
of  voluntarism  in  the  operation  of  the 
trade  union  movement,  the  first  step  we 
ought  to  take  is  the  step  for  disclosure 
and  the^  requirement  of  disclosure  and 
the  imposition  of  penalties  upon  the  in- 
dividual union  officials  If  they  refuse  or 
fail  to  disclose.  We  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  try  that. 

I  think  the  bill  provides  a  very  effec- 
tive broom  with  which  to  sweep  out  bad 
practices  and  abuses  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  house  of  labor.  But  cer- 
tainly we  will  defeat  our  purposes  if  we 
now  yoke  around  the  neck  of  the  labor 
movement  all  the  technical  trust  law  re- 
quirements of  some  48  systems  of  trust 
law  throughout  the  Nation.  I  hardly 
think  the  Senate  is  ready  to  do  that. 
Senators  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
the  problem.  They  do  not  know  enough 
about  its  effects.  They  carmot  pass  an 
elementary  examination  on  its  conse- 
quences. 

This  proposal  sounds  nice.  It  is  very 
plausible  to  say  that  we  must  insist  upon 
the  fiduciary  relationship  toward  imion 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
unions.    This  soimds  fine;  but  we  had 


better  ta!>.e  a  look  at  its  legal  conse- 
quences. If  we  do  that,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  I  think  we  will  reject  the 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  direct  or  indirect  loans 
to  officers,  the  reporting  of  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  I  have  said  it  is  bad 
practice  and  ought  to  be  prohibited  in 
the  pending  legislation.  So  long  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  talking  about 
the  question  of  fiduciaries,  and  has  made 
a  very  interesting  case  on  It,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  comment  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  matter  of  the  officers 
of  a  union  making  loans  directly  to 
themselves  from  union  funds  should  or 
should  not  be  prohibited  in  the  interest 
of  decent  management  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  union  members. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut poses  a  very  troublesome  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  summarize  for  him  what- 
happened  in  our  committee  in  regard  to 
it,  as  I  recall,  and  what  my  position  was 
on  it  in  the  committee,  because  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  the  committee  at 
length. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  the  Senator  actually 
consider  the  question  of  prohibition? 

Mr.  MOliSE.  The  decision  of  most  of 
us  was  finally  against  a  prohibition. 

The  discussion  ran  along  these  lines: 
The  first  thing  which  Is  important  is  to 
insist  upon  the  requirement  in  the  law 
that  the  members  of  unioris  know  about 
the  loan,  and  that  they  know  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  loan  was  made.  They 
should  know  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  bill 
requires  such  disclosures. 

The  committee  felt,  after  we  had 
batted  the  question  back  and  forth,  so 
to  speak,  that  in  some  circumstances 
members  of  the  union  might  very  well 
want  to  authorize  a  loan,  either  to  an 
officer  of  a  union  or  to  a  member  of  a 
union.  I  think  I  was  the  one  in  the  dis- 
cussion, as  I  now  recall,  who  used  an 
extreme,  exaggerated  ca^e  to  illustrate 
the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

I  said:  "Suppose  a  union  official  or  a 
union  member  who  was  driving  with  his 
family  suffered  a  horrible  automobile 
accident,  and  his  wife  and  four  young- 
sters were  put  into  a  hospital  for  months 
at  a  terrific  expense.  He  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  insured,  but  the  union  knew 
the  phght  of  the  officer  and  decided,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  to  make  a  loan 
to  the  officer  to  pay  the  hospital  bills  and 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  membership  having 
full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  rer 
payment." 

I  think  it  would  be  vei-y  unreasonable 
to  take  the  position  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a  union  make  a  loan 
to  that  officer. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  said  a  while 
ago  in  his  remarks,  I  think,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  union  funds  was  to  have  them 
ready  instantly;  that  they  should  be  in 
cash  or  readily  available  and  convertible 
into  cash,  so  that  they  might  be  quickly 
lised  when  needed  for  union  purposes. 
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Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  If 
union  officers  make  a  practice  of  tying  up 
union  funds  in  loans  to  themselves  or 
other  officers,  it  would  interfere  with  that 
very  process? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  something  which 
is  for  the  union  members  to  decide;  it  is 
not  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  de- 
cide for  them.  It  is  for  the  union  mem- 
bers to  decide.  If  we  provide  a  demo- 
cratic procedure  in  the  bill — and  I  think 
we  do— under  which  the  union  members 
will  have  a  chance  to  control  their  union's 
affairs,  then  I  say,  most  respectfully,  that 
if  they  want  to  make  a  loan  of  $5,000. 
$7,000,  or  whatever  amount  of  money  may 
be  necessary  to  help  over  the  hump  the 
union  official  who  has  had  the  horrible 
accident  to  which  I  referred,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  free  to  do  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  ought  to  say:  We  prohibit 
you  from  voting  to  use  your  union  money 
in  that  cause. 

Let  us  consider  another  example.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  I  referred  to 
this  one  in  the  committee.  I  said,  "Sup- 
pose in  a  community  a  drive  is  being 
conducted  for  the  construction  of  a  com- 
munity hospital;  and  suppose  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  think  it  would  be  in  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  union  to  have 
the  hospital  built,  and  that  it  would  be 
good  public  relations  for  them  to  lend 
some  of  their  unions  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  hospital.  So  suppose  they  de- 
cide, under  their  union  procedures,  that 
the  union  will  loan  $15,000  or  $20,000  to 
the  organization  which  is  seeking  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  have  the  hospital  con- 
structed. In  such  a  case,  should  the  Sen- 
ate decide  to  vote  for  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  would  prohibit  the  union 
members  from  lending  that  amount  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  hos- 
pital?" 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  stress  the  point 
that  I  believe  the  Senate  will  be  going 
far  enough — certainly,  far  enough  for 
now,  in  order  tc  be  able  to  try  it  out — 
if  it  decides  that,  by  means  of  this  law.  , 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  union 
will  be  guaranteed  that  they  will  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  case  of  their 
union  funds. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  use  of  union  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  hospital.  I  am 
referring  to  a  case  in  which  a  union 
officer  lends  the  union  funds  to  himself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  am  trying  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  if 
we  bring  those  who  handle  the  union 
funds  under  the  trust  or  fiduciary  law 
of  a  State,  we  shall  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea,  in  fact,  about  what  restrictions 
may  be  placed  on  them,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  those  funds.  We  shall 
not  know  whether,  in  such  a  situation, 
the  union  officials  will  or  will  not  be  able 
to  lend  some  of  the  unions  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  community  hos- 
pital; we  shall  not  know  whether  a  State 
court  will  be  required  to  step  in  and  to 
say.  "Under  the  laws  of  this  State,  you 
must,  as  a  trustee  or  fiduciary  for  these 
funds,  tak«  steps  to  meet  the  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
interest  that  must  be  paid  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  use  of  such  funds  to  make  commer- 
cial loans;  and  if  you  do  not  meet  that 
requirement,  if  you  do  not  take  steps  to 


provide  that  that  amount  of  interest  or 
profit  shall  be  made  from  the  use  of 
these  funds,  we  shall  hold  that  you  must 
pay.  out  of  your  own  pocket,  the  differ- 
ence into  the  treasury  of  the  union." 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
State  laws  actually  prohibit  corporations 
or  banks  from  lending  money  to  their 
own  officers'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  that  is  my  hazy 
recollection  of  the  law  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  that  case,  it  .seems  to 
me  tliat  the  situation  I  have  referred  to 
is  no  different.  The  question  is  one  of 
principle;  the  question  is  one  of  whether 
such  conduct  or  such  use  of  funds  would 
be  right  and  moral — whether  it  would  be 
right  and  moral  lor  one  who  serves  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  or  a  trusteeship 
capacity  or  who  is  in  charge  of.  and 
responsible  for  the  care  of  such  funds 
to  lend  them  to  himself.  I  do  not  see 
why.  in  that  connection,  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  a  labor  union  should  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  rule  in  connection  with  a 
financial  institution  or  a  corporation 
engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  see  now  what  our  dif- 
ference is.  I  respect  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Our 
difference  is  that  in  my  opinion  a  labor 
union  is  quite  different  from  a  corpora- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  a  labor  union  is 
quite  different  from  the  purpose  of  an 
investing  corporation.  A  labor  union  is 
a  corporation  of  men  and  women  who 
have  bound  themselves  together  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  better  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labor,  and  to  act  in 
concert  on  the  economic  front  to  get 
those  better  conditions,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  get  them  otherwise.  That  pur- 
pose is  quite  different  from  the  purpose 
of  a  corporation. 

Furthermore,  a  labor  union  has  fra- 
ternal objectives  which  a  corporation 
does  not  have;  and  when  we  speak  of  fra- 
ternal objectives,  we  speak  of  the  kind 
of  situation  I  am  talking  abbut  when  I 
refer  to  a  case  in  which  the  wife  and 
children  of  a  union  member  have  been 
seriously  injured  m  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, or  when  I  refer  to  a  union  whose 
members  think  they  would  do  well  to  co- 
operate with  their  community  by  lending 
some  of  their  union's  money — probably 
without  interest — for  the  construction  of 
a  community  hospital. 

If  the  union  officials  who  handle  the 
money  are  placed  in  a  trustee  relation- 
ship, consider  what  would  happen  if  a 
ca.se  involving  the  use  of  those  funds 
was  brought  before  a  court,  and  consider 
what  a  court  would  say  about  a  union 
official  who  served  in  a  trustee  or  fidu- 
ciary relationship  and  who  would  lend 
that  money  without  interest. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  quite  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  .says  about  the 
difference  between  a  union  and  organi- 
zations of  the  type  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Neverthele.ss,  from  my  point  of  view.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  organi- 
zation be  a  fraternal  one  or  one  of  any 
other  type:  If  an  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  presein^ing  and  managing  its  funds, 
it  is  wrong  for  him  to  lend  tlie  funds  to 
himself;  and  thai  should  be  prohibited. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut; 
but  I  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  case  of  a  fraternal  organi- 
zation. 

But  the  Important  point  In  connection 
with  the  pending  bill  is  that  it  takes 
steps  to  protect  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bership, so  they  may  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  done  with  their  funds, 
so  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
sanctions  and  checks  if  they  do  not  like 
what  is  done  with  their  funds  by  the 
officers  of  their  union. 

If  that  had  been  the  situation  In  the 
case  of  Dave  Beck  and  the  Teamsters 
Union.  I  do  not  think  Dave  B?ck  and 
the  others  would  have  been  able  to  get 
by  with  their  misuse  of  the  union's 
funds. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yarborough  in  the  chair*.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken  Ooldwater  Monroney 

AUott  Oref-n  Morne 

Anderson  Hayden  Morton 

Hiirrett  Heniilngs  Mundt 

Beall  Hlckeuloop^r  Murray 

Bible  HiU  Neuberger 

Brlcker  HolIt>iid  Pastore 

HridKea  Hruska  Payne 

Bu-h  Humphrey  Potter 

Butler  Ives  Proxmlre 

Byrd  Jack<«on  Purtell 

Capehart  Javtts  Revercomb 

Carl.son  Jenner  Rubertaon 

Carroll  Johnson.  Tex  Rus.sell 

Case.  N.  J  Johnston,  8.  C.    Schoeppel 

Case.  S   Dak.        Jordan  Smathern 

Chavez  Kefauver  Umlth.  Maine 

Church  Kennedy  Smith.  N  J. 

Clark  Kerr  Sparkniaa 

Cooper  Knowland  SiennU 

Cotton  Kuchel  8>'mlngtoa 

Curtis  I.auBChe  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Long  Thurmond 

Etouglas  Magnu.Hon  Thye 

Dwo^^hak  Malune  Watklna 

Ea.stlund  Mansfield  Wiley 

Ellender  Martin.  Iowa  WlHiama 

Ervln  Martin.  Pa.  Yarborough 

Frear  McClelian  Youug 

Fulbrlght  McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith),  offered  for  himself, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Pur- 
tell], and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott  I .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore! 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Flanders], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Saltonstall  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr, 
Langer  1  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HoBLiTZELLl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  FlandersJ, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  FMr. 

•   HoBLiTZELLl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 

.    from  North   Dakota    (Mr.   Lancer],     If 

present    and   voting,   the   Senator   from 

West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 

The   result   was  ai.nounced — yeas  42. 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

YEAS- -42 


AUott 
Barrtlt 

BcHll 

Bricker 

Br;dt;tM 

Buh 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capihart 

Carlbon 

Caw-   N   J 

CB«f   8  D»k. 

Cooper 

CutUta 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Blb.e 

Ciirroll 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Douttlaa 

EUendex 
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under  this  section  as  the  representative  of 
any  employees,  and  no  complaint  shall  Issue 
under  section  10  with  respect  to  a  charpe 
filed  by  a  labor  organization,  unless  such 
labor  organization  and  any  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization  of  which  such 
labor  organization  Is  an  aflOllate  or  constitu- 
ent unit  can  show  that  prior  thereto  it  has 
(1)  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
organizational  and  financial  reports  and 
documents  required  by  title  I  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  DlfClosvire  Act 
of  1968.  and  (2)  has  made  available  to  Its 
members  copies  of  such  reports  and  docu- 
ments as  provided  In  such  act." 

(d)  Until  expiration  of  the  period  pro- 
vided by  title  I  of  this  act  for  the  Initial 
filing  of  reports  and  documents  by  labor 
organizations  as  required  by  .such  title,  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  section  9  (f) 
and  (g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended,  as  those  provisions  read  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
shall  be  accepted  as  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9  (f)  of  such  act  as 
amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


So  the  amondmeit  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jers(y  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Smith  amendment  wa.<=  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
tabl".  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que-^lion  is  on  aurecing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  John- 
son] to  lay  on  the  lable  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  T.4a.s.sachusetts  (Mr. 
KekneoyI  to  recomider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
6-12-58-00  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Or.  paee  40.  Ime 
16,  it  Is  proposed  U'  strike  out  '9  (f^' 
and  the  following  comma. 

On  page  40.  line  19  throuph  23,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (b)  and  insert  in 
heu  thereof  the  following : 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  Bcnion  8  (a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relatuns  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections  9  (f). 
(g),  (h),  and"  and  In  .ertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  9  (f)  and." 

(c)  Section  9  (f)  cf  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  aminded.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  Investlgntlo  1  shall  be  made  by  the 
Biard  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  represintatlon  of  employees, 
raised  by  a  labor  organization  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  B«-ctJon.  no  labor  orga- 
nization   shall    be    ell  ;lble    for    certification 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY—  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDEr.T 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  received  today  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  with  regard  to  midair  collisions 
of  aircraft.  I  ask  that  the  message  be 
appropriately  referred,  without  reading. 
and  that  the  full  text  cf  the  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Yah- 
BOROucH  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows; 

To  the  Concrress  of  the  United  States: 

Recent  midair  collisions  of  aircraft, 
occasioning  tragic  los.ses  of  human  life, 
have  emphasiijed  the  need  for  a  system  of 
air  traffic  management  which  will  pre- 
vent, within  the  limits  of  human  in- 
genuity, a  recurrence  of  such  accidents. 

In  this  messape,  accordingly,  I  am 
recommending  to  the  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aviation  organization  in 
which  would  he  consolidated  among 
other  thintrs  all  the  essential  manage- 
ment functions  necessary  to  support  the 
common  needs  of  our  civil  and  military 
aviation. 

Soon  after  taking  office  as  President  I 
received  reports  that  the  increasing 
speed  of  aircraft,  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
volume  of  daily  flights,  and  the  introduc- 
tion into  common  use  of  jet  and  vertical 
lift  aircraft  were  causing  serious  conges- 
tion in  the  airspace.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  aviation  facilities  then  in  use 
were  rapidly  becoming  inadequate  for 
the  efficient  management  of  air  traffic. 

To  develop  a  positive  program  it  was 
first  necessary  to  obtain  more  precise 
information  on  the  nature  and  serious- 
ness of  the  air  traffic  control  problem. 
This  task  was  assigned  to  an  aviation 
facilities  study  group  appointed  at  my 
request  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

In  its  report  this  study  group  found 
that  the  airspace  was  already  over- 
crowded and  that  the  development  of 
airports,  navigation  aids,  and  especially 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  was  lag- 
ging  far  behind   aeronautical  develop- 


ments and  the  needs  of  our  mobile 
population.  Development  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  meet  the  national  re- 
quirements for  aviation  facilities  was 
recommended  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  plan  be  developed  by  an  individual  of 
national  reputation.  I  approved  the  re- 
port and  its  recommendations  and  on 
February  10,  1956,  appointed  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Curtis  to  the  post  of  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Aviation  Facilities 
Planning. 

Mr.  Curtis  on  May  10,  1957,  submitted 
to  me  a  positive  plan  of  action  designed 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  which  had  led 
to  the  inadequacies  of  our  aviation  facili- 
ties system.  Mr,  Curtis  identified  the 
major  deficiencies  as  f.rst,  technological, 
and  second,  organizational. 

"While  the  Curtis  plan  was  under  prep- 
aration, the  Nation  was  shocked  by  the 
most  costly  civil  air  disaster  in  its  his- 
toi-y-  On  June  30,  1956.  two  civil  airliners 
collided  over  the  Grand  Canyon  and  128 
hves  were  lost.  This  tragedy  gave  dra- 
matic support  to  the  view  that  even  in 
the  less  congested  portions  of  our  air- 
space the  separation  of  aircraft  should 
not  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  visual  abil- 
ity of  pilots. 

As  an  essential  step  In  solving  the  com- 
plex technical  problems  involved,  Mr. 
Cuitis  called  for  the  creation  of  an  Air- 
ways Modernization  Board  as  a  tempo- 
rary independent  agency  to  develop,  test 
and  select  air  traffic  control  systems  and 
devices.  The  Congress  promptly  estab- 
lished the  Airways  Modernization  Board 
by  an  enactment  which  I  approved  on 
August  14,  1957. 

The  Airways  Modernization  Board  i.s 
now  a  functioning  organization  engaged 
in  developing  the  systems,  procedures, 
and  devices  which  will  help  as.'?ure  that 
tomorrow's  air  traffic  control  measures 
can  safely  and  efficiently  handle  tomor- 
rows  aircraft  and  traffic  load.  Except 
for  certain  facilities  so  peculiar  to  the 
operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  common 
system,  all  air  traffic  control  facilities  are 
now  developed  by  the  Airways  Moderni- 
zation Board.  The  duplication  and  con- 
flict between  military  and  civil  air  facili- 
ties research  agencies,  which  have  proved 
so  costly  in  the  pa.-^t.  have  been  eliminat- 
ed by  the  partnership  which  character- 
izes the  new  agency.  It  embodies  an  ap- 
proach to  facilities  re^^earch  and  develop- 
ment which  must  ultimately  be  expanded 
to  traffic  control  operations,  namely:  a 
single  agency  so  organized  and  staffed 
as  to  be  capable  of  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  all  categories  of 
aviation. 

Some  time  will  pass  before  the  new 
systems  being  developed  by  the  Airways 
Modernization  Board  can  play  a  decisive 
part  in  enhancing  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  ail-ways.  Meanwhile,  ex- 
isting facilities  and  programs  for  air 
traffic  management  must  continue  to  be 
expanded  and  improved  if  they  are  to 
cope  with  the  growing  volimie  of  air 
traffic.  This  responsibility  is  currently 
being  discharged  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  has  developed  an 
accelerated  Federal  Airways  Plan  calUng 
for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  to  meet 
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the  Nation's  short-range  air  traffic  re- 
quirements. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration's appropriations  for  install- 
in?,  maintaining,  and  operating  Federal 
air  traffic  control  facilities  have  been 
sharply  increased  to  enable  it  to  do  this 
job  on  schedule. 

Following  the  recent  midair  collision 
over  Maryland,  a  number  of  additional 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Government 
to  reduce  the  immediate  risk  of  such  ac- 
cidents. For  example,  on  May  23,  1958, 
the  military  services  announced  they 
would  voluntarily  curtail  certain  flying 
activities  previously  permitted  by  air 
regulations.  Special  steps  are  also  being 
taken  to  further  safeguard  air  carriers 
using  the  more  heavily  traveled  cross- 
country airways. 

With  respect  to  organization.  Mr. 
Curtis  recommended  that  an  independ- 
ent Federal  Aviation  Agency  be  estab- 
lished in  which  would  be  consolidated  all 
the  essential  management  functions 
necessary  to  support  the  common  needs 
of  United  States  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion. He  also  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  to  implement  the  programs 
outlined  in  his  report.  On  July  17.  1957, 
I  appointed  Mr.  E.  R.  Quesada  to  the  post 
of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
aviation  matters  and  charged  him  with 
taking  the  leadership  in  securing  the 
implementation  of  the  Curtis  plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

A  fully  adequate  and  lasting  solution 
to  the  Nation's  air  traffic  management 
problems  will  require  a  unified  approach 
to  the  control  of  aircraft  in  fli'-rht  and 
the  utilization  of  airspace.  This  na- 
tional responsibility  can  be  met  by  the 
active  partnership  of  civil  and  military 
personnel  in  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
as  proposed  in  the  Curtis  report,  and 
which  is  able  to  .serve  tlie  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  general,  commercial,  and 
milit^ai-y  aviation. 

The  concept  of  a  unified  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  charged  with  aviation  fa- 
cilities and  air  traffic  management  func- 
tions now  scattered  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment has  won  widespread  support  in 
the  Congress  and  among  private  groups 
concerned  with  aviation.  The  Congress 
indicated  its  position  in  a  provision  of 
the  Airways  Modernization  Act  of  1957: 

It  is  tlie  sense  of  Congress  that  on  or  be- 
fore January  15.  1959,  a  program  of  reorgan- 
ization establishing  an  independent  aviation 
authority,  following  the  objectives  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Curtis  report  of  May  14.  1957. 
entitled  "Aviation  Facilities  Planning,"  be 
Bubmiited  to  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  this  Congressional 
directive,  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
submit  recommendations  for  a  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  the  Congress  early  in 
the  next  .session.  The  recent  Maryland 
collision  has  made  it  apparent,  however, 
that  the  need  for  action  is  so  urgent  that 
the  consolidation  should  be  undertaken 
now. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  legislation  establishing  a  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  that  the  new 
Agency  be  given  the  powers  required  for 
the  effective  p>erfonnance  of  the  respon- 
sibilities to  be  assigned  to  it. 


The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  assisted 
by  a  Deputy  Administrator,  with  both 
officials  to  be  appoiiited  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

All  functions  now  carried  out  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Agency. 

All  functions  and  powers  of  the  Air- 
ways Modernization  Board  should  also 
be  placed  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  responsibiliti'?s  now  lodged  in  the 
Board  to  be  discharged  by  the  Admin- 
istrator throuch  a  major  division  of  the 
Agency  devoted  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Experience  Indicates  that  the  prepara- 
tions, issuance,  and  revision  of  regula- 
tiops  governing  matters  of  safety  can 
best  be  carried  on  by  the  agency  charged 
with  the  day-to-day  control  of  traffic,  the 
inspection  of  aircraft  and  service  facili- 
ties, the  certification  of  pilots  and  related 
duties.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
function  of  issuing  air  safety  regulations 
now  vested  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  be  lodged  in  the  FAleral  Aviation 
Agency.  Decisions  of  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  such  regulations  should 
be  final,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  legislation  should  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  report  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  thi?  facts,  conditions,  and 
circumstances  relating  to  accidents  in- 
volving civil  aircraft.  The  Board  should 
in  turn  be  empowered  to  review  the  Ad- 
ministrator's report  and  all  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  accident  and  should  be  au- 
thorized to  make  a  determination  as  to 
tlie  probable  causes  of  the  accident.  The 
Board  should  conduct  a  public  hearing 
With  respect  to  an  accident  whenever  it 
considers  such  ht  aring  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Thi.s  distribution  of  re.spon- 
sibihty  will  place  the  function  of  gather- 
ing the  facts  pertaining  to  accidents  in 
the  agency  best  equipped  to  do  the  job 
and  most  likely  to  make  early  and  ad- 
vantageous use  of  the  findings.  At  the 
same  time  the  public  will  be  as.sured  that 
a  Board  divorced  from  immediate  re- 
sponsibility for  traffic  control  or  air- 
worthiness operations  will  receive  the 
Administrator's  reports,  consider  all  the 
evidence,  arrive  at  determinations  of 
causes,  and  make  public  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  facts  may  warrant. 
Appropriate  pro\isions  should  be  made 
for  cooperation  between  the  Agency  and 
military  authorities  in  the  investigation 
of  accidents  involving  military  aircraft. 

Appropriate  Department  of  Defense 
functions  which  are  susceptible  of  effec- 
tive administration  by  the  new  Agency 
without  impairment  of  the  national  de- 
fense should  also  be  transferred  as  rapid- 
ly as  adequate  arrangements  for  their 
performance  and  the  solution  of  person- 
nel problems  can  be  worked  out. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  pre.scribe  In 
legislation  all  the  units,  facihties  and 
functions,  especially  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  should  eventually  be 
lodged  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the  new 
Agency.  The  legislation  should  there- 
fore give  the  President  the  authority  to 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  any  func- 


tions of  executive  departments  or  agen- 
cies which  relates  primarily  to  air  traffic 
management. 

Because  the  Agency  will  be  administer- 
ing Important  functions  and  activities 
w  hich  have  heretofore  been  administered 
in  civil  agencies  and  others  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  military  services. 
it  is  essential  that  the  legislation  pro- 
vide for  the  staffing  of  the  Agency  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  partici- 
pation of  military  personnel  as  well  as 
civilians  in  positions  of  authority. 

The  legislation  should  also  impose  on 
the  Administrator  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assignment  and  participa- 
tion of  military  personnel  within  tlie 
Agency  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
that  national  defen.se  interests  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  all  aircraft  for  safe  and 
efficient  traffic  management  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  conduct  of  the  Agency's 
operations.  The  development  of  a  gen- 
uine civil-military  partnership  in  which 
all  agencies  and  interests  concerned  with 
aviation  may  place  full  confidence  will 
be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

To  assure  that  the  Agency  will  be  able 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  effec- 
tively in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency, 
plans  must  be  developed  and  legislation 
enacted  to  guarantee  that,  in  the  event 
of  emergency.  Agency  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  duties,  will  be 
subject  to  a.ssignment  to  such  posts  as 
may  require  staffing,  and  will  enjoy  ap- 
propriate protections  and  benefits.  The 
executive  branch  will  prepare  such  plans 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  at  a  later  date. 

The  complex  transfers  and  con.solida- 
tions  involved  in  getting  the  Agency 
underway  make  It  desirable  that  the 
leh'islation,  other  than  the  provisions 
crcatuig  the  Agency,  take  effect  90  days 
after  enactment.  I  also  recommend 
that  the  Administrator  be  authorized  to 
defer  the  taking  effect  of  any  portion  of 
the  act  for  a  reasonable  additional 
period  should  he  find  such  a  delay  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  be  given  full  and  paramount 
authority  over  the  use  by  aircraft  of  air- 
space over  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  except  in  circumstances  of 
military  emergency  or  urgent  military 
necessity. 

To  assure  maximum  conformance 
with  the  plans,  policies,  and  allocations 
of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  air- 
space. I  recommend  that  the  legislation 
prohibit  the  construction  or  substantial 
alteration  of  any  airpwrt  or  ml.ssile  site 
until  prior  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
Administrator  and  he  is  afforded  a 
rea.sonable  time  to  advi.sc  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  construction  on  the  use  of  air- 
space by  aircraft. 

I  urge  that  in  the  Interest  of  proceed- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  task 
of  Increasing  safety  in  the  air,  legisla- 
tion carrying  out  these  recommendations 
be  enacted  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  June  13.  1958. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 

AND    DISCLOSURE    ACT   OF    1958 — 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  tS.  3974)  -x)  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  ar.d  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  swlmin- 
Istration  of  trusteeshijis  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  fcr  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3974.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  th-;  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

EXTENSION  OP  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX  RATE  AND 
CERTAIN  EXCISE-TAX  RATES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  b«    proposed  by  him. 


to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  June  14.  1958,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


trlct  of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Robert  Vogel,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
North  Dakota  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Joseph  E.  Hines,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Herbert  G.  Homme,  Jr.,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  United  States  attorney  for  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 
UwrTEB  States  Marshal, 

Joseph  F.  Job,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  June  10,  1958. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1958: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Philip  Ray  Rodgers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27,1903.     (ReappKJlntment.) 

United  States  Attorneys 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

B  Hayden  Crawford,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dls- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  13,  1958: 

Collectors  or  Customs 

Maynard  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lection district  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bernhard  Gettelman,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  37,  with  headquarters  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

William  A.  Dickinson,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  14,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk, 
Va. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


CommcDcement  Addreii  by  Senator  Hill 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ai.a'iama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  13,  1958 

Mr  HTLl..  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
deliverinK  the  praduj  tion  addre.ss  at  the 
11 1th  commencemert  exercises  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medica.  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  obiection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  United  States  Senator  Lister 
Hill  at  thc  111th  (ommcncement  Exer- 
cises OF  THE   HaHNEIKANN    MED1C»L  COLLEGE 

or  Philadelphia,  Juve   12,   1958 

Dean  Cameron,  doc'ors  and  guesta,  stu- 
dents, grraduntea.  and  rrlends  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  I  am 
happy  and  honored  to  be  with  you  today  to 
take  part  in  the  observance  of  your  111th 
commencement  exercl.<e«.  For  I  come  as 
one  who  has  deep  roots  In  the  medical  his- 
tory of  Philadelphia,  and  I  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  nourish  them  once  again. 

It  was  in  Phlladelpl  la  that  my  father,  a 
surgeon  and  a  practitioner  of  medicine  for 
more  than  half  a  cent  iry.  was  privileged  to 
■tudy  under  the  renowned  Samuel  D.  Gross 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Here  he  ac- 
quired, as  a  student  and  seeker  of  medical 


knowledge,  much  of  the  foundation  that 
prepared  him  for  the  eventful  night — more 
than  50  years  ago — when  he  performed  by 
lamplight  on  a  rude  kitchen  table  the  first 
successful  suture  of  the  human  heart  In 
America. 

Here  my  father  made  warm  friendships 
which  endured  throughout  his  lifetime. 
From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  London  to 
study  under  Joseph  Lister,  whose  name  I 
proudly  bear  It  was  at  that  time  that  that 
great  benefactor  of  mankind  was  fighting  to 
establish  the  principles  of  antiseptic  and 
aseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the  treatment 
which  gare  birth  to  modern  surgery. 

It  is  always  a  stimulating  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  among  doctors — not  only  as  the  son 
of  a  doctor,  the  nephew  of  a  doctor,  the 
brother-in-law  of  2  doctors  and  the  first 
cousin  of  5  doctors— but  as  one  early  Im- 
bued with  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in 
doct(jrs  and  in  the  progress  of  medicine  and 
medical  care  in  our  Nation. 

One  of  my  chief  concerns  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  long  been  the 
field  of  legislation  on  health  and  medicine. 
I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  In  the 
building  of  some  of  the  Nation's  legislative 
landmarks  In  the  field  of  medicine — the 
Hospital  and  Health  Center  Construction 
Act,  which  has  brought  nearly  4.000  hospi- 
tals, health  centers,  and  other  health  facili- 
ties to  the  Nation;  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  the  great 
Impetus  to  medical  research  through  the 
institutes  In  so  many  of  the  killing  and 
crippling  diseases;  the  preatly  Increased  Fed- 
eral support  for  medical  research  at  our 
medical  schools  and  research  institutions. 
Tor  the  training  of  doctors,  research  special- 
ists, and  health  technicians,  and  personnel 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  construction  of  re- 
search facilities  at  our  medical  schools  and 
other  Institutions. 

I  come  to  you,  then,  as  a  member  of  the 
family.    And  as  a  member  of  the  family,  let 


me  say,  with  affection  and  respect,  what  fo 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  children  will  say  to  you  in  the  years  to 
come.  Some  wlU  say  it  with  their  voices, 
some  with  their  eyes,  all  will  say  In  their 
hearts  that  which  I  would  be  the  first  to 
say  to  you : 

Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  will  do. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  are. 

Thank  you  for  becoming  doctors;  for  hav- 
ing taken'  the  hard  way:  for  having  reslrted 
the  easy;  for  having  worked  and  studied  and 
sacrificed  so  much.  Thank  you  for  having 
had  so  early  In  life  the  wisdom  to  know 
that  only  In  a  life  of  constant  study  and 
service  to  your  fellow  man  can  yotir  lives  be 
rich  and  meaningful. 

We  need  you  as  doctors.  People — some  In 
fear,  some  in  pain,  some  In  danger — need 
you  and  need  the  art  and  the  science  you 
have  learned. 

We  need  you  as  citizens.  In  matters  of 
economics,  of  sociology,  of  social  welfare, 
and  particularly  of  the  relationship  of 
health  and  Government,  what  you  say  and 
do  will  be  accorded  a  respect  unsurpassed 
by  that  given  to  any  other  member  of  your 
community.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
revolutionary  strides  in  the  field  of  health 
have  been  achieved  largely  because  of  the 
willingness  of  men  and  women  In  medicine 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Through  vigorous  leadership  and  cooperation 
with  professional  and  lay  leaders,  and  with 
legislators,  doctors  have  contributed  might- 
ily to  an  ever -expanding  pattern  of  progress 
In  medicine  and  its  related  fields. 

You  Join  the  profession  of  medicine  in  a 
setting  that  Is  rich  In  its  traditions  and 
fruitful  In  Its  heritage.  You  will,  I  know, 
honor  these  traditions  and  add  to  this 
heritage. 

Philadelphia  was  the  cradle  of  American 
medicine,  as  she  was  the  cradle  of  America's 
political    and    financial    and    cultural    life. 
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Here  the  Founding  Fathers  proclaimed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Here 
Robert  Morris  and  his  associates  began  the 
building  of  American  finance.  And  here  the 
sturdy  old  philosopher,  journalist,  scientist, 
and  public  servant — Benjamin  Franklin — 
blended  so  well  the  courage  and  common- 
Ecnse.  the  Intellectual  curiosity  and  power 
that  symbolized  our  young  and  growing 
Nation. 

Largely  through  Franklin's  efforts.  Phila- 
delphia raised  the  first  hospital  In  the 
United  States — the  renowned  Pennsylvania 
Ho.'pltal  which  6  years  ago  moved  into  Its 
third  century  of  humanitarian  service.  The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  laid  the  enduring 
foundation  for  Philadelphia's  medical  his- 
tory, and  provided  the  Incentive  and  the  In- 
spiration for  the  many  fine  medical  Institu- 
tions which  for  so  many  years  have  made 
Philadelphia  a  metropolis  of  medlcnl  learn- 
ing not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
throucjhout  the  world. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  has  added 
richly  to  this  proud  medlcid  tradition  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
Nation.  Hahnemann's  motto  rings  true 
today  as  It  did  In  1848 — "Together  In  the 
things  that  are  true;  liberal  In  doubt;  gener- 
ous always." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  motto,  you  have 
built  a  complex  medical  center,  that  has 
brought  together  In  lecture  room  and  hos- 
pital the  best  In  medical  training.  Deep- 
rooted  for  more  than  a  century  in  this  same 
section  of  Philadelphia,  amidst  Its  teeming 
city  life  that  .so  often  stays  alive  only  be- 
cause of  the  prompt  emergency  treatment 
you  give.  Hahnemann  Medical  College  gives 
the  student,  the  Intern,  and  the  resident  a 
rare  opportunity  for  rich  medical  experience. 

The  research  programs  of  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  are  famed  across  the  Na- 
tion— your  resrarch  into  the  source  and 
treatment  of  heart  and  va.'scular  diseases; 
research  Into  the  chemical  characteristics 
within  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  where  many 
scientists  believe  the  an.swer  will  be  found 
to  cancer:  and  research  Into  health  as  a 
factor  at  the  roots  of  Juvenile  delliifiuency. 
For  Hiihnemann  has  recognized  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  medical 
knowledge  we  have.  And  Hahnemann  has 
recognized  and  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  research  to  seek  C;ut  new 
knowledge,  to  find  new  answers  to  the  cause, 
the  cure,  and  better  still,  the  prevention  of 
illness. 

Under  construction  you  have  a  new  labora- 
tory for  biochemical  research  In  cancer;  on 
the  drawing  boards  are  new  building  for 
clinical  re.sen.rch;  and  contemplated  Is  a  new 
nurses  home  and  additional  buildings  for 
college  use. 

From  the  past.  Hahnemann  M?dlcal  Col- 
lege has  preserved  and  has  built  upon  a  price- 
less medical  heritage.  Today  In  Us  pro- 
grams of  research  and  of  construction  your 
great  Institution  looks  to  the  future. 

What  does  the  future  hold? 

You  enter  the  profession  of  medicine  at  a 
moment  bright  In  medical  history.  For  we 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  momentous  era — 
a  golden  age  of  medicine.  You  will  be  a 
part  of  this  great  new  adventure  In  medical 
Bclence. 

May  I  predict  that  within  a  few  short  years 
the  world  will  see  a  momentous  break- 
through of  medical  knowledj^e  that  will  en- 
able us  to  overcome  many  of  the  dread  dlp- 
euses  that  have  through  the  pges  plagued 
and  baffled  man.  There  Is  reason  for  confl- 
rience  that  this  breakthrough  will  yield 
many  answers  In  the  battle  agaln.st  herirt 
disease,  cancer,  mental  Illness,  and  other 
crippling  and  degenerative  diseases. 

The  breakthrough  of  knowledge  will  not 
come  from  any  one  discovery.  It  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  many  diacoveries.  And 
from  you  who  go  forward  In  the  study  and 
the    practice    of    medicine — from    you    may 


come  the  overlooked  fact,  the  vital  un- 
noticed clue,  that  causes  a  host  of  other 
facts  to  fall  Into  place.  And  brings  another 
great  discovery  to  mankind. 

Medical  re.«>earch.  tremendbusly  expand- 
ed In  the  past  15  years,  is  making  possible 
this  dramatic  new  thrust  In  medionl  pro<;- 
ress.  Since  the  early  IMO's  medical  research 
has  achieved  a  three-dimensional  expan- 
sion. I  say  three-dimensional  because  med- 
ical research  has  been  vablly  expanded  in 
volume,  in  scope,  and  in  depth. 

The  volume  of  medical  research  has  grown 
with  the  tremendous  Increase  In  financial 
support  from  $45  million  a  year  in  1040  to 
$365  minion  In  1058.  The  private  sources 
of  support — endowment,  philanthropy,  and 
Industry — have  greatly  Increased  their  con- 
tributions. But  the  most  striking  change 
in  the  pattern  of  research  support  Is  the 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Cioverument. 
For  research  and  research  training,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  now  contributing  over 
$211  million  a  year  In  research  funds — 
niore  than  half  the  total  expended  by  the 
Nation.  Our  Senate  committee  handling 
Federal  appropriations  for  medical  research 
has  just  recommended  to  Congriss  that  fur- 
ther substantial  Increases  be  provided  In  the 
funds  available  tor  research  into  newly  de- 
veloping aliments  and  diseases,  aa  well  as 
Into  the  ancient  .scourges  of  mankind.  And 
may  I  say  here  that  we  are  pressing  for  the 
pa.ssage  of  a  bill  providing  Federal  funds  to 
afsl.st  our  medical  schools  In  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  facilities  for  medical 
education. 

The  scope  of  medical  research  is  expanding 
beyond  the  study  of  the  body  processes  of  the 
Individual.  Environment  and  group  living 
are  being  related  to  disease  and  the  causes 
of  disease.  The  known  relationship  between 
eating  certain  kinds  of  futs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  atliero.'clerosls.  for  example,  al- 
ready Is  helping  the  phylslclan  to  sharpen 
his  diagnosis  of  the  Individual  case,  and  It 
may  lead  to  new  dietary  habits  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  depth  of  medical  research  is  pene- 
trating Into  the  cell  and  even  Into  the  In- 
tegrated systems  within  the  cell.  This  has 
given  u.s  a  new  concept  of  disease.  We  have 
precise  descriptions  of  basic  chemical  proc- 
esses and  of  the  biochemical  defects  wh'ch 
cause  certain  diseases.  With  this  knowledge 
we  are  on  the  way  to  establi.'shlng — disease 
by  disease — a  rational  basis  for  prevention, 
amelioration,  and  cure. 

Today  we  see  a  new  unity  of  medical  re- 
search and  medical  practice. 

New  research  findings,  new  druTs.  and  new 
techniques  are  communicated  Immediately  to 
the  practicing  physician,  and  the  local  doctor 
finds  new  opportunity  for  greater  service  and 
accomplishment  in  his  clirjbcn  profession,  for 
greater  satisfactions  and  rewards  In  serving 
hl.s  fellow  man. 

The  practicing  physician.  In  turn,  plays 
his  f)art  In  advancing  modern  research.  The 
research-oriented  doctor,  trained  In  the 
methods  of  investigation,  feeds  back  into  re- 
search the  Information  he  gathers  In  dally 
diagnoses.  He  tests  research  findings  \i\ 
practice.  In  clinic,  and  In  hospital:  he  K'ves 
new  scope  to  environmental  and  group  re- 
search. 

This  new  unity  of  medical  research  and 
medical  practice  Is  such  that  the  doctor, 
when  he  enters  the  operating  room  or  carries 
his  skill  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  is  sup- 
ported by  physicists,  mathematicians,  virol- 
ogists, biochemlsLs.  reactor  engineers,  agron- 
omists— all  the  vsFt  array  of  highly  trained 
specialists  who  make  uj)  modern  America's 
science  and  technology  and  productive 
genius. 

Radioisotopes  provided  by  the  physicist  are 
being  used  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  cancer  and  the  heart  and  vascular  dis- 
eases. Internal  use  of  Isotopes  is  being 
tested  as  a  sub-stltute  for  exploratory  sur- 
gery. Modern  technology  gives  us  other  m-\r- 
vtlous    new    tools   for    diagnosis   and    treat- 


ment— radio  used  within  the  body,  radar,  and 

many  electronic  instruments.  The  mathe- 
matician ana  the  electronic  computer  solve 
the  Intricate  and  changing  equations  of 
modern  medical  research.  The  metallur- 
gi.«t  and  the  engineer  build  the  atonalc  re- 
actor and  the  cobalt  bomb  for  treating  cin- 
cor.  Industry  and  the  agricultural  scien- 
tist Join  bands  in  the  mass  production  of 
new  drugs  and  chemicals,  nmltlple  vaccines, 
and    the   whole   family   of  antibiotics. 

Thus  have  medicine,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy ma.'!sed  knowledge,  equipment,  and  tech- 
niques In  the  service  of  the  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

But  all  the  wondrous  new  drugs  aiMl  chem- 
icals, the  ever  more  delicate  aiid  subtle  de- 
vices, the  gre.iter  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
preventive  medicine,  all  that  we  know  of 
human  life  and  ite  mysterious  workings — 
these  are  only  the  sinews  and  the  tools  of 
medicine. 

The  doctor  Is  the  mind,  the  spirit,  the 
genius  of  medicine.  The  di>ctor  is  ever  the 
central  figure  In  the  drama  of  medical  care. 
All  else  Is  to  as.slst  him  to  do  his  best,  to 
help  him   achieve   the   bast   possible   results. 

We  must  reall7e  thnt  If  the  doctor  Is  to  do 
his  best,  he  must  remnln  free  and  unron- 
trolled.  Only  as  the  doctor  finds  the  Inspira- 
tion and  enjoys  the  Individual  action  that 
freed(jm  gives — to  explore,  to  Inquire,  to  dis- 
cover, to  serve  in  his  own  way — only  then 
can  he  give  his  best,  only  then  can  we  con- 
tinue the  marvelous  progress  of  American 
medicine. 

For  even  In  the  coming  grld^n  age  of  med- 
icine, medical  practice  will  not  lo.s«  it«  cen- 
tral, vital  fact — the  human  relationship  t>e- 
tween  the  doctor  and  his  patient  Indeed, 
there  will  be  greater  need  than  ever  before 
for  this  reas.'iurlng  personal  contact  In  cuir 
troubled  world  where  the  Individual  Is  beset 
on  one  side  with  marsive  world  problems, 
and  on  the  other  Is  subjected  to  deep  per- 
sonal tensions. 

The  doctor  of  generations  past  Is  gone — • 
he  who  was  general  practitioner,  specialist, 
surgeon,  jviychintrUt,  counselor,  and  friend 
all  In  one.  But  the  doctor  of  tod.iy  has 
found — as  you,  the  doctors  of  tomorrow,  will 
find  — that  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  trou- 
bled of  any  time  and  any  place  still  look 
to  the  doctor  for  understanding,  for  guid- 
ance, for  the  supporting  hand 

We  turn  then  to  you  the  doctors  of  the 
coming  day.  Yours  Is  the  challenge,  yours 
the  tark  I  have  faith  th.nt  you  rhnll  meet 
the  challenge;  that  you  shall  perform  the 
tafk. 

I  say  to  you,  go  forward,  doctors.  Into  the 
ever-widening,  the  endlctes  frontiers  of  med- 
ical discovery  and  medical  knowledge,  to 
serve  as  our  fathers  served:  healing  the  sick 
and  making  whole  the  mnlmed.  snfeguard- 
Ing  the  mother  In  childbirth  and  the  infant 
so  newly  come  to  this  world,  bringing  life 
and  health  and  hnpptness  to  your  fellow 
man,  following  with  humility  and  faith  In 
the  footsteps  of  Him  who  nearly  2,000  years 
ago  was  called  tlie  Great  Physlclao, 
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or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  13.  1958 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  address  entitled  "An  Academy  of  Na- 
tional Policy."  delivered  at  the  gradua- 
tion ceremony  of  the  Industrial  College 
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of  the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  11,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre-ss 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnied  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

An   Acadxmt  of  Nattonal  Polict 
(Address  by  Senator  Henrt  M    Jack.son.  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Wash- 
ington, D   C  ,  June  11.  1958) 
General  Mundy.  distinguished  guests,  fac- 
ulty, and  memtK-rs  of  th--  college,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  In  iMs  graduation  cere- 
mony.    This  is  a  memorable  day  for  you— 
and  an  Important  day  for  our  country.     You 
go     to     your     new     assignments     far     better 
equipped  tlian   before  to  share  In  the  com- 
mun  tasks  of  national  security. 

I  hope  you  never  forget  that  you  stand  In 
the  high  tradition  of  this  college.  You  can 
continue  to  raise  basic  questions.  In  mo- 
ments of  leisure  you  can  let  your  minds  range 
freely  over  all  problems  of  national  security. 
With  this  habit  of  mind  you  will  be  able  to 
contribute  your  best  Judgment  to  the  fateful 
decisions  In  which  you  will  participate. 

This  Is  a  tumultuous  and  risky  time  for 
the  free  way  of  life. 

Nothing  whatsoever  Insures  that  the  fu- 
ture belongs  to  the  Free  World.  The  past  Is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  empires  and  na- 
tions that  failed  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
their  day.  The  law.s  of  historical  growth  and 
decline  continue  to  oi>erate  Our  survival 
is  without  guarantee  We  will  meet  the  new 
problems  or  we  will  go  downhill— and 
rapidly. 

The  symbol  of  the  new  age  Is  the  relent- 
less, all-out  competition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  competitive  chal- 
lenge to  our  economy,  to  our  scientific  capac- 
ity, to  our  educational  system,  to  our  mili- 
tary strength,  to  our  jx>lllical  and  diplomatic 
skills. 

We  can  hardly  deny  that  the  Kremlin  now 
sets  the  pace — winning  critical  races  of  dis- 
covery, taking  the  Initiatives,  posing  the  chal- 
lenges. 

The  Irony  of  It.  On  the  one  hand.  Mos- 
cow with  Its  cz.arlst-Communlfit  tradition  of 
reaction,  putting  across  the  idea  that  it  Is 
the  great  innovator  On  the  other  hand. 
America  with  its  tradition  of  pioneering,  be- 
ing regarded  in  many  sections  of  the  world 
as  the  champion  of  the  standpat. 

But  Moecow  is  only  part  of   the  challeng»« 
A  host  of  new  problems  are  crowding  upon  us. 
The    accelerating    pace    of    technology; 
Tlie    new   nationalisms   In    former   colonial 
areas; 

Atomic  weapons  possessed  by  more  and 
more  slates;    and 

The  growing  strength  of  Commvinlst  China. 
Of  course,  the  future  Is  dangerous.  In- 
deed, as  Professor  Whitehead  remarks:  "It 
Is  the  business  of  the  future  to  be  dangerous."' 
In  these  middle  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  su- 
preme times  of  challenge — In  which  the  char- 
acter of  our  response  decides  the  chances  of 
survival.  It  Is  our  business  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  new  problems — stubbornly  af- 
flrming  that  we  can  rise  alxjve  disaster. 

This  is  Rraduatlon  week  and  the  country 
Is  filled  with  generalities  about  what  Amer- 
ica must  do  to  be  saved  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  that  we  must  revitalize  our  society, 
that  we  must  accelerate  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  that  we  must  build  more  class- 
rooms, that  we  mu.st  overhaul  foreign  aid. 
that  we  must  win  the  war  of  words.  But 
these  are  hopes  and  goals.  They  are  not 
policies  and  programs. 

It  Is  Important  to  pay  attention  to  hopes 
and  goals;  To  what  Is  worth  doing.  But  we 
know  pretty  well  now  what  we  should  do. 
Ttie  central  question  Is  why  haven't  we  done 
these  things,  and  how  can  we  do  them? 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  simple  answer.  An 
entire    book    could    scarcely    do    the    subject 


Justice.     I  think  It  Is  clear,  however,  where 
part  of  our  trouble  lies. 

Certainly  we  do  not  lack  a  cause — our  free 
way  of  life.  Certainly  we  do  not  lack  the 
win  to  productive  work — that  Is  our  tradition. 
Certainly  we  do  not  lack  talent — we  have 
plenty  of  that. 

What  seems  to  be  missing  Is  a  mechanism 
to  put  our  best  talent  to  work  on  the  burning 
Issues  of  national  policy. 

We  say  this  Is  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  But  when  It 
comes  to  the  making  of  policy,  it  Is  not. 

When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  that  our 
Government  intentionally  tries  to  keep  the 
people  out.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  a  vast  reservoir  of  talent 
that  goes  unused  — because  we  lack  the 
mechanism  to  use  It. 

In  grajjpllng  with  the  great  problems  of  our 
day,  the  Nation  Is  like  a  man  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  the  other  hand  all 
taped   up  except  for  one  finger. 

This  .situation  Is  not  unique  to  any  one  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  the  situation  un- 
der t>oth  administrations.  My  comments 
apply  to  what  Is  a  national  problem — a  na- 
tional falling. 

Tliere  Is  no  single  mechanism,  either  In- 
side or  outside  the  Government,  which 
focuses  the  best  minds  In  this  country  on  the 
great  issues  of  national  policy. 

In  the  realm  of  science  and  technology  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  mobiliz- 
ing our  best  brains.  We  have  our  great  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  now,  at  the  highest 
level,  a  science  adviser  to  the  President.  We 
have  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
that  will  try  to  make  sure  we  identify  critical 
projects  and  stay   ahead. 

In  the  realm  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanistic  studies,  however,  we  have  made 
almost  no  progress  in  mobilizing  our  assets. 
A  number  of  universities  are  under  contract 
to  the  Government  for  special  projects.  Yet 
excellent  work  in  other  centers  has  no  chan- 
nel Into  the  Government. 

In  part,  the  Soviet  challenge  Is  directed  to 
our  scientific  and  military  strength.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  our  scientific  programs, 
which  Involve  the  critical  races  of  discovery, 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction  and  sup- 
ported by  adequate  resources. 

But  Moscow  challenges  us  on  other 
fronts— Indeed,  on  almost  every  front. 
Moreover,  the  most  serious  Issues  we  now 
face  lie  In  the  relation  of  science  to  human 
behavior. 

We  need  a  mechanism  that  can  rally  our 
learned  talent  In  all  fields— the  sciences,  his- 
tory, economics,  political  science,  education, 
languages,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

But  let  me  be  very  clear  about  Just  where 
we  need  Improvement. 

We  have  departments  of  Government  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  defense,  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  in  commerce,  In  labor,  and 
in  rnany  other  fields.  These  departments, 
by  and  large,  have  competent  personnel  to 
handle  day-to-day  policies.  The  President 
has  a  Cabinet  and  a  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  an  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 

The  Congress — though  It  could  use  Im- 
provement— has  acce.s8  to  scientists  and 
learned  men  who  app>ear  before  Its  commit- 
tees and  testify.  It  has  good  men  as  assist- 
ants and  on  Its  committee  staffs. 

Although  all  of  these  agencies  and  organl- 
rations  can  doubtless  be  Improved  this  Is 
not  the  great  and  glaring  gap. 

Tlie  trouble  is  that  none  of  these  people 
have  time  to  look  at  long-range  problems  or 
to  raise  fundamental  questions.  Each  of 
them  Is  enormously  busy— preoccupied  by 
dally  tasks.  They  have  little  time  to  let 
their  minds  enter  deeply  Into  the  minds  of 
others — In  hard  and  stiiftalned  thinking. 

When  really  up  against  It,  the  National 
Security  Council  may  set  up  a  committee  ol 
distinguished  consultants  like  the  Galt^er 
Committee.  But  once  these  special  groups 
me  their  reports,  they  dibband.     Most  of  the 


time  the  Council  relies  on  whatever  policy 
suggestions  emerge  from  tne  hundreds  of  ad- 
visory committees,  steering  groups,  and 
planning  staffs  in  the  Goverrunent, 

All  of  these  groups,  however,  are  paro- 
chial— limited  to  special  functions  or  areas. 
Each  of  them  may  generate  some  good  ideas, 
but  there  is  no  su.stained  scrutiny. 

Yet  such  scrutiny  seems  imperative.  The 
need  Is  for  long-range,  fundamental  thinking 
about  all  aspects  or  the  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  and  society. 

Obviously,  providing  for  this  long-range 
thinking  is  a  formidable  problem.  There  are 
no  easy  solutions. 

Today,  I  want  silmply  to  throw  out  one 
Idea— for  consideration.  The  details  of  this 
proposal  would,  of  course,  need  to  be  worked 
out  with  great  care. 

What  If  we  established  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  Academy  of  National  Policy. 
This  academy  could  rally  all  our  learned 
talents.  It  could  relate  our  scientific  pro- 
grams to  the  other  fields  of  national  policy, 
rethink  existing  assumptions,  and  give  new 
directions  to  both  scientific  and  political 
effort. 

Right  now,  many  good  minds  all  over  the 
country  are  focused  on  other  problems. 
What  we  want  to  do  Is  bring  these  minds 
to  Washington  where  their  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  central  problems  of  the  nu- 
clear age,  and  where  they  can  work  without 
the  distraction  of  day-to-day  duties. 

The  academy  would  be  able  to  draw  on 
every  Important  segment  of  experience  and 
thought — in  government,  industry,  the  hu- 
manities, science,  labor,  and  agriculture.  As 
needed,  it  could  also  use  the  special  abilities 
of  outstanding  men  and  women  from  abroad. 
What  I  visualize  Is  a  rotating  group  of 
leaders  In  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  humanities.  Including  men  of  broad 
experience  from  business,  labor,  and  public 
affairs.  These  men  would  spend  a  year  or 
two  at  the  academy  In  Washington.  They 
would  be  chosen  by  a  board  of  directors, 
which  might  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  board  would  be 
left  completely  free  In  making  Its  appoint- 
ments and  In  running  the  academy. 

Here  for  example  are  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  which  task  forces  in  the  academy 
might  deal: 

How  to  design  our  policies  so  that  they 
not  only  meet  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  work  toward  modifying  their 
ambitions. 

How  to  step  up  economic  growth  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  Inflation  arid  undue 
Government  intervention. 

How  to  make  the  inheritors  of  power  In 
the  underdeveloped  nations — the  new  gen- 
erations— apprehend   what  we   stand   for. 

How  much  research  effort  should  we  put 
Into  Investigating  the  control  of  weather. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  the 
academy  Is  that  it  would  raise  entirely  new 
questions  that  none  of  us  has  yet  thought 
of.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  should 
guarantee  the  academy  the  freedom  to  look 
around  for  areas  In  which  new  thinking  is 
needed. 

The  academy's  reports  would  normally  be 
public.  But  when  the  academy  thinks  it 
necessary,  its  task  forces  could  also  prepare 
special  confidential  reports  for  the  use  of 
the  Government. 

Let  me  say  this  In  conclusion: 

In  these  terrific  days  we  dare  not  marshpll 

our  brainpower  only  halfway.     This  Nation 

Is  engaged  In   the  greatest  competition   ever 

undertaken   by   a   free   country.      We   are   up 

against  the  most  prodigious  problems  of  our 

history. 

As  a  free  society  we  must  demonstrate  our 
capacity  to  make  effective  use  of  learning 
In  all  fields— In  the  Interest  of  a  national 
policy  of  survival. 

My  friends,  the  task  of  rallying  otir  best 
talent  Is  Indeed  difficult.  There  Is  no  use 
drugging  ourselves  with  comfortable  words. 


•HIC/l 
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But    the   mastery   of   this   problem   does   not 
lie  beyond  our  capacltlea. 

Unlike  some  problems  that  press  upon  us, 
the  use  to  which  we  put  our  learning  Is 
within  our  own  control.  The  only  obstacle 
is  our  indecision  of  today.  Let  us  now 
overcome  that  indecision  and  move  ahead 
■Willi  confidence. 


The     89th    Birthday     of     Frank 
Wright — The   Agelessness    of 
spired  Man 


an 


Lloyd 
In- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  13.  195S 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  last  Sun- 
day night,  in  Spring  Green,  Wis., 
one  of  the  most  famous  citizens  of  my 
State  celebrated  another  milestone.  I 
refer  to  the  89th  birthday  of  America's 
great  architectural  genius.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

So  many  eloquent  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  this  remarlcable  man  that  there 
is  very  little  I.  for  one,  can  add  or  need 
add  in  detail  at  the  present  time. 

Previously,  on  other  milestones.  I  have 
been  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wright 
in  public  statements  on  and  off  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

I  should  like  to  do  so  again,  however, 
because  I  think  that  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  should  be 
recognized  at  this  particular  time. 

This  great  man  symbolizes  the  spirit 
of  eternal  youthfulness.  89  years  have 
not  dimmed  his  creative  ability,  or  his 
courage,  or  his  zest  for  living. 

LET    us    NOT    BE    MENT.^LLY    S.^BOTAGED    BY    COM- 
PULSORY   RETIREMENT    IDEA 

We  hear  so  much  about  so-called  old 
age  and  retirement  at  65  these  days 
that  I  think  we  may  almost  have  been 
mentally  sabotaged  by  tlie  retirement 
concept. 

For  here  is  a  man  who,  24  years  after 
the  time  which  some  so-called  experts 
might  have  suggested  he  retire,  is  actu- 
ally going  stronger  than  ever  in  a  host 
of  bold  new  projects. 

I  wonder  how  great  are  the  talents 
this  country  has  lost  because  of  the  re- 
tirement at  65  concept. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I. 
for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  our  senior 
citizens  enjoy  the  re.st  and  relaxation 
they  deserve  and  may  want.  But  it 
does  mean  that  compulsory  retirement 
is  nonsense  at  any  rigidly  fixed  age. 

WE  LIVE  IN  DEEDS,   NOT  YEARS 

It  is  not  the  chronological  number  of 
years  which  count,  it  is  man's  spirit. 

Man,  himself,  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  His  spirit  is,  therefore,  ageless; 
it  is  timeless. 

His  spirit  is  ever  at  "midday  merid- 
ian," if  he  but  wills  it  so  and  reaches  out 
for  the  invisible  power  and  strength 
which  are  stronger  than  all  the  tangible 
forces  of  power  in  this  world. 


This  very  morning,  I  received  from 
another  "young  man"  a  personal  mes- 
sage of  friendly  greetings.  It  was  from 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  the  West  German  Federal 
Republic. 

Here,  too,  is  another  great  leader  who 
defies  time  and  all  the  so-called  physi- 
cal limitations  which  are  supposed  to 
beset  man. 

SENATOR.S     FROM     RHODE     ISLAND,     ARIZONA,     AND 
MONTANA 

The  Senate,  itself,  is  the  living  em- 
bodiment that  man's  services  must  not 
be  artificially  restricted  by  an  age 
barrier. 

Think,  now,  of  the  distinguished  and 
industrious  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  my  dy- 
namic colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  I  Mr.  Green).  Al.so. 
think  of  the  tireless  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  who 
has  served  his  State  ever  since  its  en- 
trance into  the  Union  IMr.  Hayden  1 .  or 
of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
IMr.  Murray]. 

And  think  of  other  Members  of  this 
body  who,  at  the  fourscore  mark,  or  be- 
yond, or  approaching  that  mark,  have 
the  resiliency,  the  vigor,  the  courage 
which  a  jnan  half  their  age  would  be 
proud  to  have. 

In  wL-^hing  well,  therefore,  of  Fiank 
Lloyd  Wright,  I  wish  well  as  well,  to  all 
those  senior  statesmen  at  home  and 
abroad;  to  Konrad  Adenauer,  to  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill,  to  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  to  Carl  Hayden.  to  James 
Murray  and  others  who  demonstrate 
that  we  truly  live  in  deeds,  not  years. 

TRIBUTE   TO    A    NONCONFORMIST 

But  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  in  par- 
ticular, I  say  America  wishes  you  many 
more  years  of  fruitful  endeavor. 

You  are  a  fearless  nonconformist,  and 
we  are  proud  of  your  nonconformity. 
You  are  an  individualist,  and  we  are 
proud  of  your  individualism. 

You  are  the  greatest  single  exponent 
of  architectural  beauty  and  functional- 
ism  and  naturalness  who  has  irv'^pired  a 
whole  generation  of  architects  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  submit  now  the  text  of  a  writeup 
which  appeared  in  the  Maduson  Capital 
Times  last  Monday.  It  describes  the 
birthday  celebration  with  a  great  many 
distinguished  guests  in  Mr.  Wright's 
honor  at  Taliesin;  his  studio-home  near 
Spring  Green,  Wis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mi'sir.   FiREwoRK.s,    No    Speeches— 150   Ilri  p 

Wric.ht  in  Observance  or  His  89tii  Birth- 
day Fete 

(By  Herb  Jacobs) 

Sprino  CiRfkn  — Architect  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright  m.Trked  his  B'Jth  birthday  Sunday 
night  at  T-iHesln,  his  studio-home  n»-ar  here. 
with  some  80  Riiests  from  all  part-s  of  the 
country  to  help  him  celebrate  with  dinner, 
music,  and  tlrcworks. 

Including  tlie  60  or  more  members  of  the 
Tallesln  Fellowship,  apprentices  who  help 
Mr.  WrlRht  with  his  work,  nearly  150  per- 
son.s  Bat  down  to  dinner  In  the  big  hall  ad- 
JolnUig  the  ■I'ii;iesln  Theater. 


There    were    no    si>eeches   or    testimonials, 

but  all  the  nuests  rose  to  sing  Happy  Birth- 
day When  a  huge  cake  was  brought  in  and 
placed  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrlgiit. 

Many  parts  of  the  evening's  celebration 
were  filmed  by  a  crew  from  the  United 
States  Inforniation  Service  who  had  spent 
the  whole  d.iy  with  Mr.  Wright.  Their 
flootlUghLs  flii&lied  on  and  off  at  Intervals 
during  the  dinner,  and  for  the  music  later 
In  the  theater.  The  fllma  are  to  be  sent  to 
television  stations   throughout    the   world. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  u.sually  contributes  sev- 
eral flashes  of  barbed  wit  on  these  festive 
occiislon.s,  circulated  amaig  the  puncli- 
drlnklng  guests  before  dinner,  engaging 
them  in  Informal  conversation.  After  the 
dinner,  he  and  the  guests  sat  through  a 
long  musical  proprLim,  and  as  the  party 
clo.scd  with  fireworks  by  the  lakeside,  he  re- 
mained to  shake  hands  with  the  departing 
guests  as  midnight   approached. 

Ciunnar  Johansen.  university  artist  In  res- 
idence, played  Mn/art's  C  Minor  Fantasy, 
and  then  he  and  branduck  Peters,  son  i  I 
Wesley  Peters,  Mr.  Wright  s  sun-ln-law. 
plajrd  a  Beethoven  composition  for  plaiio 
and  'cello 

Then  the  University's  Pro  Arte  Quartet, 
which  had  ome  to  Taliesin  as  a  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Wright,  played  Beethoven's 
Opus  131,  led  by  Rudolph  Kollscli.  first  vio- 
linist. 

Anior.p  not.ibles  from  out  of  town  who  at- 
tended were  Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  C  Price, 
of  B:irtksvl!le.  Okla  .  for  whom  Mr  Wright 
deslirned  the  IT-.'-tory  Price  Tower:  Oeorge 
Colien.  New  Y.Tk,  architectural  cor.crete  spe- 
cialist who  is  the  contr.ictor  for  the  $3  mil- 
lion Ougirenhelm  Museum  now  going  up  in 
New  York:  and  MLs.-;  Elizabeth  Gordon,  editor 
of  House  Beautiful  magazine,  which  devoted 
an  entire  ls.sue,  and  parts  of  others,  to 
WrU'ht. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Manson,  of  Wau«au. 
for  whom  Wright  designed  a  house,  were  also 
present. 

nie  Madison  contingent  Included  Mayor 
and  Mis  I\an  Neslmgen.  E(llti.)r  Wililam  T. 
Evjue  of  the  Caplt.;il  Times  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Nellie  Evjue:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Grove.s  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  D  >n  Lescohler;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jackson:  prof,  and  Mrs. 
John  Klenltz  of  the  university  art  history 
department.  Betty  Cass,  and  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Hc.'-bert  Jacobs  and  daughter.  Elizabeth. 

Many  frlend.3  from  .Spring  Green  were  also 
present.  Among  them  were  Vernon  Hill. 
editor  of  the  .Spring  Green  Home  News:  Mrs. 
Hill  and  their  daughter,  Lee;  Miss  Emily 
Ackerni.in:  Mr  and  Mrs  J.imes  r>reRser,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fritz,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fritz. 
Sr  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Gra\es,  and  Miss  Mar- 
Ian  Kanou.se. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Green  came  from  San 
Franrisco.  where  Green,  a  former  apprentice. 
Is  Mr  Wright's  west  coast  representative. 
John  Hill  and  Willlum  Short,  former  ap- 
prentices, came  fr'uii  New  "i'ork  Mrs  Mag- 
Inal  Barney,  Mr.  Wright's  sister,  was  among 
tlie  gtiests. 

1'he  dining  room  was  deciratcd  with  m.iny 
hanging  streamers  of  p;\per,  and  circular 
flattened  pa[M?r  lanterns,  m.adc  In  Denmark. 
T\:e  dinner  Included  pllaf,  a  dish  of  lamb  and 
rice,  with  added  prunes  and  raisins,  salad, 
rolls  and  cake,  washed  down  with  New  York 
State  rlesllng  wine  S'^>me  Jumbo-slzed 
photographs  of  various  WrlE;ht  buildings, 
taken  from  the  famous  Florence  exhibit, 
looked  down  on  th"  diners  from  the  second 
story  of  the  dining  hill  TTie  wife  of  one  of 
the  apprentices  circulated  among  the  gviests 
at  dinner,  playing  a  guitar. 

Be  ul'^s  various  things  to  eat  and  drinV. 
the  {^resents  to  the  architect  on  his  B9th 
birthday  Included  a  large  Japanese  bowl, 
depleting  a  medieval  hero,  given  by  Mra. 
Wrlcht:  a  .10-lnch  Illuminated  globe  from 
s  :i-i!i-I.Tw  Wesley  Peters  some  verses,  and 
mail)  drawiii^T  by  the  appi  entices. 


